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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  VI 


In  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume  Dr.  Strong  has  remained  the  response 
ble  editor.  Professor  Wobhan  has  oootinaed  to  act  as  assistant  in  the  non-biblical 
department.  Special  contributions  are  designated  by  the  initials  of  the  writer  ap- 
pended to  each.  The  issae  of  the  Tolnme  has  been  delayed  by  the  extended  tonr 
of  Dr.  SnoNO  in  Europe  and  the  East;  bnt  the  readers  will  receive  a  compensation 
in  the  additional  valne  which  his  observations  abroad  will  impart  to  the  work.  No 
material  change  has  been  deemed  desirable  in  the  scope  or  plan  of  the  CyckpmiUa^ 
and  the  cordial  approbation  generally  expressed  by  the  public  as  to  its  essential  feat* 
ares  and  faithful  execution  is  an  encouragement  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
in  its  completion. 

The  department  of  modem  biography  has  been  found  to  call  for  the  greatest  ex- 
ercise of  editorial  discretion.  The  aim  has  been  to  insert  only  names  of  deceased 
persons  who  have  exerted  a  more  or  less  marked  religious  iiitluence  upon  the  com- 
munity by  their  personal  labors  or  their  writings,  and  to  give  them  respectively  a 
space  as  n'.>arly  as  possible  projiortioned  to  the  extent  of  their  iiitluence.  If  the 
ministers  of  any  particular  denomination  shall  seem  to  be  more  nnnieiously  noticed 
than  others,  this  has  not  arisen  from  any  lavoiitisin,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that 
the  ecclesiastical  records  of  their  necrology  are  more  complete  and  accessible. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  special  cootributoro  to  this  volume: 

C  W.  B>— TwftMor  Cbablm  W.  Bnontrr,  T>.T>^  of  th«  SyracuM  Uoitrenl^,  N.  T. 

P.  A.  C.— President  Pal  l  A-  CiiAi.mn  itMi,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  WiUian  Ooll^  MiM. 

H.  I'.  C.  ~Thc  Krv.  H.  P.  Coi.i-i.Ns,  A.M.,  Oxfor  l,  X.  Y. 

G.  F.  C— Professor  Geokok  F.  Comkout,  A.M.,  I'li.U.,  of  the  Syracuac  Uuiversity,  N.  Y. 
O.  P.  F.— PnfMMf  GaoBOs  P.  Fiuibb,  D.D.»  of  Tile  Cdlegt. 

E.  U.  G.-Thc  late  rrofcs^jr  K.  H.  G11.1.ETT,  D.D.,  of  tbo  New  Tofk  UniTcnity. 

N.  S.  (i.— The  Kcv.  N.  S.  (Jot  t.n,  Morristown.  X.J. 

D.  Y.  H.— The  Kcv.  D.  Y.  Hkislkk,  Mt  vUto,  Pa. 

Qw  F.  H.— PnfeMor  Gnwn  F.  Houtca,  LL.D.,  of  the  UiuTenity  of  Viiginla.  « 
B.  B«— The  Bev.  B.  IlL'TcitK.H<).v,  A.M.,  Washington,  Iowa. 

II.  E.  J.— Professor  H.  K.  JAroiw,  n.D.,  of  tho  Ccttyshurgh  (Pi.^  Tollcgc. 

I>.  P.  IL — Profeaaor  D.  P.  Kiddeb,  D.D.,  of  the  Drew  Theological  .Seminar}',  N.  J. 

£.  A.  ICr-The  Raw.  E.  A.  Maiihiiioi  Boetoo,  Maai. 

J.  W.  IL— The  Hon.  J.  W.  MAiiaiiAt4,  A.M.,  Fint  ^wirteitt  P.  M.  Geoeiel,  Weebingtoii,  D.  d 

Vt.  31.   The  Rev.  Geoiuje  Mii.t.Kn.  RD..  of  ihe  Newark  CoaftiCDae. 
R  P.— The  Rev.  B.  Pick,  B.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
J.  N.  P.— Mr.  J.  N.  PaoBSciiKL,  Paria,  France. 
A.  J.  a— PraAner  A.  J.  Scmoi,  A.1L,  N.  T.  Cily. 

E.  de  S.— TIic  Right  Rev.  E.  ne  Schwrixitz,  D.D.,  editor  of  Tkt  Mbrarkm,  Dethlehem,  Pi. 
S.  .S.— The  Rev.  Sami  ki,  S<-ovii.i.k,  A.M.,  Norwich,  X.  Y. 

L.  E.  8. — Professor  L.  E.  Smith,  of  the  ExamiHer  and  Chronicle,  N.  V.  Lily. 
R.  P.  S.— The  Teiy  Ber.  R.  Patxb  Saanif  DJl,  Dcm  of  Cintcrbmy,  Eogleod. 
J.  h,  SL->Th«  Her.  J.  L.  Soor,  A.1I.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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If.  U  a— Tlw  late  PwftMor  H.  Lb  Bttrnmif  DlD,  of  FemiqrlTnk  VnirttAy, 

T.  O.  S.— The  Rev.  Thomas  O.  Si  MsiKits,  I).T>.,  <.r  Vandcrbilt  University,  Tcnii. 
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BIBUCAU  IHfiOLOGlCAL,  AM  ECCLESIASTICAL  LlTERATUJiE. 


Mdad,  Matthew,  an  Enf^Ush  divine,  was  bom  in 
Oockingbamshiie  in  1629.  Of  his  early  history  we 
know  hut  little.  He  first  came  prominently  into  pub- 
li>'  c  iliiriii.:  ihi'  < 'n innv.'lli;m  niovcment.  Mi>nd 
idcniiticd  hiin-<i  If  wiih  the  cauM-  of  the  Independcntm 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Protector  to  the  livin;;  uf 
Sbsdwell  in  165H.  Four  years  later  he  was  ejected  for 
ntmcwnformity.  and  removed  to  Holland,  in  common 
with  fniiiy  oth<  r  ministers  of  that  age.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Orange,  and  was  greatly 
fmmdbf  hiaaadtbaStaiMk  Aftenraidilwratanwd 
to  Kn^land,  and  gathered  about  him  one  nf  the  Inri^^ent 
oi>n|frp);at iuna  in  London.  He  settled  at  Stepney 
p».»tor  of  a  »liv»enting  congregation  in  1074,  and  the 
coounanity  betokened  tbeir  lovo  and  eateein  for  him  by 
pnNnttoi;  him  with  building  material  for  a  new  chapel. 

UciKcd  in  l»>W.  M.ntthfw  >fi-nil,  whum  bin  frit-ml  anil 
Wodate,  Howe  {Fnttfral  Sn/nfu  for  Mead),  describt'!* 
as  "that  very  reverend  and  ino«t  laborious  aervviu  of 
Chriat,"  was  aa  indefatigable  in  Christian  work  as  be 
via  amiable  in  spirit,  and.  in  conseijuenee  of  hta  mtld 
tcaapcnmiMit  an'l  the  moil('r.in<  M  nDnit  npininn'',  funned 
the  Kiongest  |iersonal  link  iH  twii  n  the  rrf.ibytcrian.H 
and  lodcpnidaDtS  of  England  in  the  second  half  of  the 
17ib  emtiur.  Amoog  bia  paMjcatiuiw  are,  Thr  i  Imott 
ChrMam,  or  aeveo  scrmoas  on  Acts  xxvi,  2H  (  l>ind. 

l^Ciii.  ><YO  f  :  —  The  Alumtt  ('hriflinn  [ti.<r,irii.>i  ll'i''t, 

4io;  (iia.*K'>w,  I7.>5,  l'2mo;  with  Esiiav  bv  Dr.  Young  of 
Perth.  Loud.  1H.'5;  1H«'.>,  \imo):- 1 Afe' and  Drath  of 
yatAiMiei  Malhtr  (1689;  8ro)  :—ruio/i  of  thr  WhnU: 
•nmon  on  Ezek.  x.  13  (1689, 4to).  .Si-e  Calamy,  \oncun- 

furmuU ;  SkvM-^.  Ili<t.  iiffh'  /■'/..  <'Uui<hr*  nf  l-'nijliiwl. 
p.  167 ;  Alliliwno,  hkt.  nf  Hi  If.  ami  Aiiur.  A  uth.  ii,  1257. 

Mead,  Richard,  a  dUtinguislnd  KngUsh  physi- 
cian, wlio  wai*  Imni  at  .Stepiu-y  in  li)7:t.  and  after  studying 
at  the  moat  eminent  medical  schools  on  the  Cootinent, 
icnmnd  and  aettled  in  Engiaad,  and  became  one  of  ihc 
most  ceU'hrateil  jir.ictitioner<  of  his  time,  wmto  n  trtMtijte 
on  the  disease;*  nK-iitioned  in  .Scripture,  t'niiilt'd  Mrdi- 
ciiui  Saertt,  tat  tU  umrbis  iiuiguiDribus  qui  in  Hibli*  mr- 
ssormdir  (Lood.  1749, 8vv:  republished  at  Amstetdam, 
1741^  Are).  A  traaalation  of  tbia  work  was  made  by 
Dr.  T.  Stark,  ami  wa*  pidili'«be<l  with  a  me  moir  of  the 
author  (Limd.  1756,  8vo).  Dr.  Mead  died  in  1754.  tH>e 
AHiboiie,  DteUBrit,  ami  Awmr,  Miof.  tk  v. 

Mead.  Stlth,  an  early  Mf  tbinlist  Kfii Hcop.il  niiniii- 
ter,  was  born  in  Itt  ilfurd  C<junty,  Va..  .Sept.  "J.i.  I7t>7; 
wm  conrerteil  in  1789,  and  feeling  called  of  (fod  to 
preacb  tbe  Gospel,  entered  the  ituieraacj  in  1793  wa.« 
located  in  t«l«;  readmitted  superannnate  in  18-27,  and 

dip<l  ill  ]K)'>.  Mr.  >fe.id  was  oniini'iilly  useful  a 
preacher,  and  particularly  coiixpicnons  in  the  great  re- 
vivalB  of  his  tame,  yet  remembenil  in  the  Southern 

States. —  MiniftfH  uf  I'lmfrrnrm.  ii,  ;H7. 

Mead,  Zechariah,  a  clergyman  of  the  I'rote»unt 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ureenwich,  Conn.,  some 
time  in  tbe  first  half  of  our  century  (perhaps  1802X  and 
waa  cdncatcd  at  Tale  College  (chus  of  1826).  Ue  was 


ordained  priest  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  May  2*2,  18.11  -,  became 
rectwr  of  Urace  Cborcb,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  18S7-1840 
was  editor  of  the  Sovfkem  Churdknum,  puUislied  at 

Richmond,  Va. ;  an.l  died  Nov.  27,  1810.  S<t'  GmtrtU 
Catal.  nf  (ht  Iliritiily  Srhiml  of  YaU  ColUfff,  p.  7. 

Meade,  Wll.i.i.vM,  D.D..  a  noted  prtlaie  of  the  I*rot> 
estant  Episoofial  Church,  was  bom  at  Millwu«>d,  Clarke 
County,  Nov.  II,  1789,  his  father  bein^  Col.  Hiihard 
'  K.  Ml  ailf,  8id<  -<li  -tarii]  1  tn  (  h  u.  W  a-hiiictuii.  ami  was 
connected  bulh  by  birib  and  tnarriage  with  m>iuc-  of  the 
eldest  and  best  families  in  VirginUb  His  greaHcnmd- 
father  was  an  Irish  K4>manist.,  who  came  to  thin  c«>un- 
trj-,  marrietl  a  Quakeress  in  FliLshing,  1-  I.,  and  removed 
t<i  Virginia,  llis  grandmother  was  a  de>*<-endant  of 
Kicbard  Kidder,  bi^  of  Bath  and  Wells.  William 
waa  cdocaied  at  Prineeton  College,  K.  J.  (class  of  1808) ; 
wa-*  ordained  deai  xn  by  l>i.'>h(ip  Maili^wm,  r<  li. '_M. 
in  W'llliamsbun;,  \       and  iirient  by  bisliop  tt.  in 

.St,  Paul's  Chuuh,  .Vlexandrt.^.  He  cotomeiiced  bis  tiiin- 
istiy  in  bia  own  native  parisb,  Frederick  (now  Clarke) 
Goanty,  as  aanitant  to  tbe  Rev.  Alexander  Batmaine ;  in 

the  failoflHlI  hi-  tM.k  rlinr-.  ..fCiiri-t  <'linrr!i,  Alex- 
andria, where  he  rcniaint'd  two  yi-ar.»,  when  he  rvtunicd 
to  MillwtMHl,  and.on  the  death  nf  Mr.  BUmaine, became 
rector  of  that  Church.  In  1826  he  was  a  candidate  as 
assfotant  bishop  in  Pennifylvania,  but  fwled  by  one  vote 
of  iiniuiurition  liv  the  clfr;;y  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  Hev.  II.  U.  Onderdonk,  D.D,,  was  elecletL  In  I8'2j 
he  waa  elected  assiMtsnt  bishop  to  bishop  Moore,  and  was 
consecrated  Aug.  19,  18*29,  in  8t.  James's  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, by  biiho^M  White,  Hnbart,  <iriswold,  Moore. 
CriKv-.  ItrowncH,  and  II.  I'.  Ondi-riliMik.  <  hi  thv  dt  alh 
of  bishop  Muore,  Nov.  11, 1H41,  he  bt-canu-  hi.ihop  of  the 
di<icesc  of  Virginia.  In  this  capacity  he  laljored  un- 
ceasingly, up  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  March  14, 186'i, 
for  the  giHKl  of  evangelical  Christ ianity.  He  advanced 
the  interests  of  his  Master's  cause  not  only  in  the  pul- 
pit, but  in  many  and  various  ways  b«  labored  for  the 
good  of  humanity.  Meveral  educational  and  miaaianarr 
ftocieties  owe  th<-ir  orij,nn  to  him,  niul  llic  TluNilo^iical 
.Scbotd  of  Virfjinia,  lately  at  .\le\aiiilria,  was  larj;»  ly  in- 
debtetl  to  him  for  its  existence  (though  tlie  )>lan  of  a 
theological  seminsry  in  Viigiuia  was  nut  t>rigiital  with 
him).  He  gave  to  this  school  of  the  prophets  his  per^ 
wmal  care  and  laboi%  nearly  lo  ihi-  riov  of  bi>  life. 
During  tbe  exi-iling  days  oi'  jx'.i  lii>liiiii  .Mfaiii-  made 
many  fervi-nt  ihon^li  luuli  >  11 -n-  to  sivc  \  ir>,'inia  from 
I  he  troubles  of  tbe  impeiuiiug  civil  war.  He  steadliist- 
ly  opposed  secession  to  the  very  last.  Taken  altogether, 
but  mt  ii  in  the  nation  have  t  iijoycd  the  i-ontidence 
of  thr  propic  lo  a  greater  ilegree  than  did  this  honest 
wlesia/'tic,  who  jionght  in  more  ways  than  one  to  serve 
his  day  aiul  K<'ncratinn  as  a  truly  Christian  man.  For 
years  before  his  death  bishop  Meade  was  the  reeagnlsed 

lirad  of  the  evan;,'fli.  .11  1  r  ri.  ii  d'  tin-  I'rotf-taiit  F.])i.H- 
co|>al  Church  in  the  L'nited  .states.  ( )n  bishop  >Ieadc's 
ecclesiaatlcal  pontiuo.  the  Ckurch  ftrrifw  (July,  1862) 
thus  comments:  "The  gross  worldliness,  ami  even  the 
open  immorality  of  many  of  tbe  early  clergy  of  Vir- 
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gitiU ;  the  moral-essay  style  of  preaching  which  char- 
acterized many  of  the  iniamonaries;  the  French  infidel- 
ity intrutluci'd  during  the  Kevolution,  and  the  alt^nce 
of  that  hittvr  opjKwition  t«  Chun*h  priMciplcs  whii  h 
Waa^and  even  now  is  wagttl  in  the  Northern  Slaten,  led 
the  biahop  to  r^ard  aat  not  only  mainly,  but  only  ini- 
poftant,  the  devdopownt  of  Cbe  aut^dve  in  religion. 

Ilis  •  I  xtraordiiiarv  will."  ax  the  KpUrttpnf  Rmudev 
ciill>  11.  and  hisCah  im.-*tu'  diM  trinei*, leil  him  lu  M  jiarat« 
evangelical  truth  from  aposiolic  order,  and  to  make  him, 
we  duubt  not  an  honest,  but  a  moat  determined  oppo- 
nent to  any  caiiwat  praientation  nf  the  pocitiTe  institu- 
tiooa  of  Chriatlanity."  ^i^hl<;1  >f*'nde  wa;<  luiried  from 
Sc. PauPa  Church, Kichmoud,  March  17.  His  ]iruK-ipal 
published  works  an^  Famify  Prutftr  (1K34 )  ;^/.«(  /f//>.< 
on  tk»  rationU  and  Leetmrti  to  studetiit  : 
—OU  Churdka  and  FamUkt  in  Virffimu  (Phlhui.  18IMI, 
•_»  voK  Kvo)  -.  -Tfir  BMemitAe  ('l<i.^.'<irs  i  IHr.I.  l-jm.O. 
Ikttides  ibcse,  he  alM  puWahed  MemoriuU  oj'[huj  J  n  o 
Betatei  Wiett,  which  the  Church  Itteiew  infonns  m 
waa  auppveaerd.  His  controversial  writingB  are  tiumer- 
•NUk  See  lAje,  by  biahop  Johns  (Baltimoie,  1068).  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Meadow,  a  term  uaeii  in  the  A.X,  as  the  tran<i1n- 
tion  of  two  lleb.  wordis  iK*ither  of  which  seems  to  )iave 
this  meaning.  We  adopt  stilistantially  the  explanations 
of  them  (bund  in  Smith's  MetimiuTf,  a.  v.   See  Ahbl. 

1.  Gen.  xli,  Sand  18l  Here  the  wmd  in  the  original 
is  snsn  (with  the  detiiiire  articlo'^^.  hii-.\chu'.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  an  Egyptian  term,  literally  transTerred  into 
the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  ia  also  into  that  of  the  Alexaii- 

drinn  translatorst, who  give  UaS  ' .\\u.  (V\\\s  i-,  the 
rcatlui^  of  I'xKlex  ^V.  Codex  B,  if  we  may  ai  i  cpt  (lie 
edition  of  Mai,  ha-s  tXoc ;  so  al^o  the  rendering  of  Arpiila 
and  Symniacbus,  and  of  Joeephtts  ii,5^6].  An- 
other venion,  quoted  in  the  fngments  of  the  Hcxapla, 
attcmpt>  to  n'<-.incilc  sound  and  sense  hy  <'\>;;.  Tl'c 
Venetu-tireek  lias  Xnfuitv.)  The  same  form  n-taincil 
by  the  Citptic  venion.  Its  nse  in  Job  viii,  11  (A.  V. 
"flag'*)— where  it  ocom  aa  a  parallel  to  g6mi  (A. V. 
'*niah'*),  a  word  used  in  Rxod.  ii,8  fbr  the  ''bulmshei^ 
of  wliicli  Miisi's's  ark  waTomjMis»-d  st-cin^  tn  -!iow  ihat 
it  is  iiiit  a  •' meadow,"  hut  some  kind  of  rei-<l  or  water- 
Iilaiit.  This  the  Sept.  Mipporta,  Ijoth  by  rrnderin;;  in 
the  latter  passage  ^oir^toVf  and  also  by  introducing 
'Ayi  as  the  equivalent  of  the  word  rendered  *•  paj^er- 
rpe<l.s"  in  Isa.  xix,  7.  .Icrntiic  in  liis  commeiiiarx'  on  tin- 
paasogi*,  aim  cimlirms  this  meaning.  He  states  that  he 
was  iulbrmetl  by  learned  Egjptiana  that  the  word  achi 
denoted  in  their  tongue  anjr  green  thing  that  grew  in  a 
marsh — omne  qmxi  in  palude  rirens  tuisHtur.  Hut.  as 
during  hi^l I  inundation-^  of  tlie  Nile — such  inniKUtinns 
as  are  tlie  cause  of  fruitful  years— the  whole  of  the  land 
on  either  aide  ia  a  maish,  md  aa  the  eaMvathm  extends 
np  to  the  verj"  lip  of  the  river,  w  it  not  iio-<.«*ilile  that 
Aditi  may  denote  the  herbage  of  the  growing  (tojik  V 
The  fact  that  the  cows  uf  Pharaoh's  vision  were  feeding 
there  would  aeem  to  be  aa  strong  a  figure  as  could  be 
presented  to  an  Egyptian  of  the  extreme  fhiitAdncss  of 
the  Heason :  so  luxuriant  was  the  growth  on  cirlicr  sidf 
of  the  stream,  that  the  very  cows  fed  amtmg  it  unmo- 
lestett.  The  1<  an  kine.  on  the  other  han^ merely  stand 
on  the  dry  brink.  See  Niuk  No  one  appean  yet  to 
have  attempted  to  discover  on  the  spot  what  the  signi- 
fication nf  the  term  is.    See  IlKKn. 

2.  JM<lg.  XX,  33  only:  "the  meadows  of  (jibeah." 
Here  the  won!  is  rn^Q,  Miutrtk\  which  occurs  no- 
where els*'  with  the  same  vinvels  attached  to  it.  The 
sense  is  ilms  iloubly  uncertain.  "Meadows"  arouml 
Gibcah  I  an  ci  rtainlv  never  have  existed:  the  nearest 
approach  to  that  sense  woukl  be  to  take  maanA  as 
meaning  an  open  plain.  This  is  the  dirtum  of  OesenitH 

(ThettiH r.  ii.  loi;;*  t.  nil  (111-  aiitlinrity  of  the 'I'aru'um.  It 
is  also  aitopK'd  by  iJe  Weltc  ("  Die  I'hitie  vou  ii.' ),  But. 
if  an  open  plain,  where  couU  the  anboahbAve  ooooealcd 
itaelfV  SeefLAUb 


The  Sept.,  acoocding  to  the  Alex.  MS.  (the  Vatican 
Oodex  tniiaAm  the  wovd  Hternlly— MapaaTu/U),  icad 

a  difTcrcnt  Ht  brcw  ^vord-  ~"5"2  •  from  the  weit  of 
(jiibeah."  Treraellius,  taking  the  root  of  the  word  in  a 
figorative  sense,  rca«ls  **  after  Uibeah  had  been  left,  open," 
i.e.  by  the  quitting  of  its  inhabitants  /M-.f  •IniinUitif' 
twm  Gibhtr,  This  is  adupletl  by  Ikrilu  aii  i  Kui  zgff» 
llitiwib.  ad  loc.).  But  ih<'  mo«t  plausible  interpretation 
is  that  of  the  l*eshiu>-Syriac,  which  by  a  alight  differ- 
ence 4n  the  TOweUpointa  makee  the  word  f^TC,  "the 
cave;"  a  suggestion  quite  in  kee|nng  witli  the  locally, 
which  is  very  suitable  for  caves,  and  also  with  the  le- 
quirements  of  the  ambush.  The  only  i  hing  that  can  be 
said  against  this  that  the  li<'rs-in-w ait  wcre'-set  rointd 
about"  Gibeah,  as  if  not  in  one  spot,  but  sevcraL  See 
OUKiUL 

Me'ah  (Ileh.  }f>ah', MXr. a  huHifnJ, as  oflen;  .Sept 
iicaroy,  Mta ;  ^'ulg.  ceMtum,  JCnuitk),  a  tower  in  Jcruaa- 
km,  situated  on  the  eastern  waU  (Neh.  iii,  1 ;  xU.  M)^ 
probably  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Temple  eiK 
closure  (.Strong's  llanmmy  and  Erpot.  oj'  the  (,u*ptU, 
Append,  ii,  p.  19;  hut  it  is  not  likely  that  the  outer  wall 
waa  different  from  that  of  the  Temple,  as  supposed  bj 
Dr.  Barclay,  CUf  of  the  Gnat  King,  p.  Id2).   See  Jbbc- 

Meal  (n^,  kt'machj  in  pause  H^^,  proh./a/,  u  e. 
mamm;  hence  the./rr/ivM  of  wheat  or  barley,  i.  e.  its 

ground  substance.  <ien.  xviii,  0 :  Nutidi.  v,  la;  I  Kings 
iv,2-2;  xvii,12, 14,l(i;  2  Kings  iv,41;  1  Chron.xii,40; 
Isa.xlvii,S;  Hos.viii,7;  ■^btn',*' as  elsewhere  rendeMd, 
1  Sam.  i,24;  xxviii.24;  2  Sam.  xvii,2H:  dr.  n\tvpov, 
31att.  xiii,33;  Luke  xiii,21 ;  also  T'^O^to' kth,  tl ripped 
of  its  bran,  the  finest  portion  of  the  gmund  grain.  Gen. 
xviii,  6  [where  it  statuls  after  the  pn'ceding  term,  in 
apinisition];  elsewhere  "flour" or  "line  Hour,"  Sept.  atyii- 
the  ground  iiroduce  of  any  s|MTics  of  grjiin.  Sec 
UutT&  This  ia  usually  prepared  in  the  Kast  by  femalea 
in  hand-mill^  See  Fuk'R. 

Meain.  See  Dmb;  RicpAaT;  8in>;  and  the  aiticia 

following. 

Meal-time  ('5:x  r~,  fih  o'M,  the  statm  of  eat' 
imj,  Kuth  ii,  14).  tiiat  the  Hchrewa  took  their  princi- 
pal meal  (esnMr,  supper)  in  the  latter  |tart  of  the  afker« 
noon  or  towanls  evening,  follows  as  well  from  the  cir- 

r'iuist;ii;i  <■  l)ui!  (i;Uii|iH  l-  nml  rciiviviiil  I'lilt-rtainmenlH 

generally  ^perhaps  alway»;  occtirnd  near  the  dose  of 
the  day  (sometimes  being  continued  far  into  the  night, 
Josephiis.  /  i/J-,  44^,  as  from  the  custom  still  prevalent 
in  the  East  ( WellsKsl,  7'rar,  \,  ll.H;  the  I'ersian.H  sup 
about  six  or  seven  o'«lock).  a  usage  to  wliicli  the  K»- 
senes  were  an  exception  (Josephua,  War,  ii,8, 6).  See 
FsAflrr.  The  agiioiltunl  and  labnring  portion  of  thn 
community,  however, prebahly  tmik  their  principal  meal 
at  luHin  (1  Kin;,^  XX,  16).  .See  DiNt^:.  In  the  forenoon 
a  slight  repast  was  partaken  {brentfosf,  upurrov,  cotan^ 
Luke  xiv,  12;  John  xxi,  22).  Among  the  hUer  Jew% 
it  was  osnal  fitr  the  deefdy  religions  not  to  tasM  any- 
thing ln  fon  the  lioiir  of  morning  ]irflycr  i'i  <imii.  Acts  ii, 
lit;  sec  Lightfoot,  i/ur.  Heb.mX  loc.;  (he  pamsage  in  He- 
rack,  fol.  xxvii,2,qnot«tl  liy  Kuinol,  refers  to  the  hXc^ 
ing  before  eating,  see  Oemar.  Bab,  vi,  1, 1);  on  the  fialH 
bath,  the  synagogue  worship  led  to  the  rule  of  not  eat- 
ing Ix  fore  the  sixth  lumr,  or  nocm.  lUforc  each  meal, 
ixrstms  were  accustomed,  es|>eeially  in  later  times,  care> 
fully  to  wash  (Matt.  XV,  2;  Luke  .\i.:;K:  Markvi,2;  see 
the  younger  fiuxtorfs  IHtsert.  p/,H<,l.  iha.l.  j..  3ii7  s«p\ 
like  the  andent  Greeks  {I Had,  \.  .'>7r ;  odyff.  \.  i:u>  Hp; 
i\.  IXft  si|.;  .\ri.stoph.  Try*.  IJlGi  and  ihc  nnxti  rn  Ori- 
entals ^Niebuhr.  Uf»chr.  p.  iA ;  Shaw,  7 Vfir.  p.  2("2),  ami 
also  to  "say  grace"  {n2'^2,  the  bttmint}.  ti'Xoyin,  ivxo' 
f)t<jTia  :  Matt,  xiv,  ]'.>:  \\.  'M'<:  .\.\\ i.  ;  I.iik<  ix.  K?-. 
John  vi,  11;  comp.  Tim.  iv,  3 ;  see  Uic  Geoiara,  Z/eracA, 
p.  and  the  rabbinical traet,Ami(ikoiA, p. 6-18;  also 
Kuinolf  Ai  jnvRiai  antatifoit  eihm  t^  Jmd,  «t  Ckrit* 
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^StH.alltiqui^a^e,lAps^.\7(i4).  While  eating.  thi»  Hf-hrcws 
olighiaUr  $at  (iien.  xxvii,  19:  Hengstenben;,  J/m.  p. 
36.  incoiTMtljr  infen  their  recumbeiwy  at  table  fitom 
Geo.  xriii,  4:  eoin[K  Jadg.  xix,  6:  1  Ssm.  XX,  6,  S4;  1 
xiti.  20).  like  the  Crc^kH  in  )>•  roi<-  period 
illmi,*,bllii  O^u,  i,  144;  xv,  VA\,  Atlun.  viii,868; 
xi,4B§X  md  the  Honan  Mielealljr  (Senr.  ai/  vti, 
17«;:  \'«rro.  Unrj.  I.nt.  1.  p.  ^Mrt  Hip.;  IVckcr,  Char- 
m.  i. 4"2i»),  tud  in  tliis  |>»wiurc  arc  the  early  Ejiyptianj* 
ivpn^t«d  on  the  inoniiment.i  (WilkinMMi,  ii, 201).  In 
later  rimM  the  prai  tit  e  uf  reclining  (avacti^^at,  cara- 
Ktlviai,  KaranXtyia^ai,  ntx  tbe  Misbna,  Beraek.  vi,6) 
«a  enhioae  or  divana  (nlSQ  \  cXTnot,  Xen.  Cyrvp.  viii, 
8. 16:  car«cXi>rtra,  .T(i<<cphiis,  Ant.  xv.  0.  3  ;  romp.  A. 
Uacciiu,  Lk  conric.  tiniiq.  ti,  1  mi.,  iu  lininuv.  J'krjtiitr. 
ix),  at  fir»t  only  iu  opecial  enteruinmentit  (Amos  vi,  4 ; 
CQap.u,8;  Matt,  ix,  10;  xxvi,7;  Mark  vi,  22;  xiv,3; 
Laker, 29;  vil,37;  xiv,  10;  Johuxii, 2;  xiii, 23, etc.), 
but  eventually  in  common  life  (Luke  xvii.  7),  without 
an/  pankular  iuvilatioo  to  tiiat  eflbct  (Terent.  //ruu- 
MiUTSiFlattt  fViMriLii,14,l«;  Martial,  iii,  30, 8; 
COOipk lilt. Con riV.  p. 'il.'V),  and  iniivt  rHally  (itee  H.Mer- 
cnrialilS  Dim.  df  accnbitu  tru'Uiu",  in  his  Ars  gymmiM. 
p.  75  sq.).  See  Acci'batios.  Every  such  divan  or 
diiincr-bed  accoomodated  (according  to  Koman  Cubion) 
three  pMHoa  {trie^aitun  [  PUn.  xxxvii,  6],  a  prevalent 
ivm  ofluxurj-  [Plin.  xx\iil,52;  Jo<«(>phua,.iN/.  xv,9,8; 
Pbilo,ii,47iij,inUtHluc(Hi  from  the  Uabyluniann,Wbo  uacd 
a  carpet  or  tapeatrjr  orer  it  [Plin.  viii,  74],  whence  the 
braa  daiaiptive  of  $prtading  it  [$Umerty  Cic  Mur,  36 ; 
Kaenh.  Sat,  ii,  9 ;  arfwyvvuv,  Xen.  Vyrop.  viii,  3,  G ; 
whii  h  ex;i1iiii!<  the  (ii'tiyaiof  »(7ruu>/if t'ov  of  Mark  xiv. 
15 ;  4ee  generally  Ciaoon.  Df  tricluiio,  AmsU  IG^J ), 
aoactimea  as  many  as  five,  w  hu  leaned  upon  the  left  ami, 
the  fiMt  being  Mietcbed  out  behind.  Each  one  on  the 
figlit  tooched  with  tbe  back  ef  his  head  the  breast  of  hit 
left  neijfhixjr,  whence  the  phrase  "  tn  lie  iti  one^  l)(i«<^)tii" 
(rfvactiv^m  kv  ciiXiry,  John  xiii,  23;  xxi,  20),  h» 
Mug  the  plaoe  of  the  spouse  (among  the  Jews,  how- 
ever, wives  ate  sitting,  which  the  Romans  generally  held 
to  be  the  mcMt  l>ec'uminK  attitude,  iMdor.  Orig,  xx,  11 ; 
cum|».  Suetoii.  t  'liiiiJ. ;).' ;  Val.  .^I.»x.  ii.  1,2;  the  sittiuK 
at  the  <<eet"  in  Luke  x,  39,  was  not  an  act  of  participa- 
tioa  in  dM  aeal),  a  fticnd,  or  a  favertle  (PHn.  A>.  iv, 

22:  tee  Kype,OiwiV.  1.41)2;  eomp.  Tnlm.  B.il<yl. //rrff^  A. 
vii,2,  a);  the  place  of  honor  l>eiii;c  m  t^'-"  luiiliUi^  of  the 
three  (Talm.  Ilieroti.  Taanith,  Ixviii.  I  -,  oump.  Potter, 
Ankmd,  iit661).  The  Ublea  (compb  1  Sam.  xx,  29 ;  2 
Smb.  ii^  7, 11;  1  Kingt  x,  b\  Eaek.  xndx,  SO;  Luke 
XX^Sl ;  Acts  xvi.:^l.  otr.)  were  probably.  a»  still  in  the 
EaM  (Mariu,  Tmr.  p.  2J!U;  8baw,  True.  p.  202;  Ifajrr, 
adutkude^  i,  h\  ;  Hobinsun,  Xeteareket,  ii,  726),  low 
(amoni;  modem  Orientals  consisting  of  a  round  skin 
l»»/ru]  or  reed«mat,  Ruppd,  Abjfttin.  ii,  85,  spread  on 
the  ti(K»r  in  the  miiMle  of  the  r<H>m.  .\r\  i«  ux,  I'o'/ni/r.  iii. 
237;  I'ococke,  AW,  i.  2'.t2 ;  Harmar,  (yifuKc.  ii.  4o3,  or  on 
a  stool,  and  Aimished  with  ringH  on  the  edge,  so  that 
after  tbe  mad  it  may  l>e  folded  together,  and  Imng  up 
I3(e  a  beg,  the  food  being  laid  on  mat«.  or  u|M>n  i-loth!< 
covering  it, corap. Xicbuhr.  Tnir.  i.372;  I'milii-'.  Sammt. 
iii,  101 ),  as  appears  likewise  from  tbe  pattern  of  the  u- 
bk  of  show-bread.  See  Tablb.  Meat  and  Ti^ubleM, 
the  tnt  cot  into  snoall  pieces  ( the  loins  and  shoulders 
aflbrding  what  were  regarded  as  choice  morseK  Kzek, 
xxiv.  1  >.  were  Mt  oil  the  table  in  iarue  platu  rs,  out  of 
Which  each  guest  tuuk  bis  share  with  his  iingera  upon 
the  ia«  picoea  of  bread,  and  ate  withottt  cMier  knife  or 
fork  (corap.  Zom.  in  the  .l/iW//.  IhtMurff.  ii.  137  sq. ; 
Hariti,  Trar.  p.  2»4) ;  or  was  wimetimes  heliKcl  by  the 
host  ( 1  .Sam.  i,  4 ;  comp.  John  xiii.  26;  Xen.  ( 'i/ntp.  i,  3, 
7).  The  pieoea  of  bread  were  dipped  uiio  the  sauce 
(Mttt  nri,  88;  Ariatoph.  AJ^;.  I  l'B\  mod  the  vegeiable^ 
were  conveyed  fnim  the  ili'^li  liy  means  of  the  hand  or 
tingent  lo  the  mouth  (comp.  I'mv.  xix,  24:  xxvi,  15; 
Kuth  ii,  14  is  not  in  point),  a  custom  which  still  prevails 
iBtheBatteranatthengral  table  (Tamniar,  Trav. 


2«2;  Arvieux.  r./yi^c,  iii. 23^1;  Pococke,  ii,63;  Niebohr, 
\  Bftck.  \i.  a3 :  Shaw,  7>(H-.  p.203;  llnrekhardt,  ir<iA«iy, 
p.  51 :  KoaenmuUer,  MoryatL  tv,  188;  Uobinaon,  ii,  726; 
iii,  act).  Whether  ther  drank  wine  daring  the  meal 

(like  the  Romans)  or  afti  r  it  dike  the  Kiryptinnr*,  IfenitL 
ii, 278, and  IVn»ian!«.  Henxl.  v,  1h,  and  as  is  Mill  the  i>rac- 
tioe  of  HMMt  Arabians  and  Persians,  Chardin,  iv,  44, 52 ; 
Arvieux,  iii,  277;  Burckhardt,  <S!pradk«i|ip.  187;  comp. 
Jo^tplms.  Ant.  XT,  1,  2),  ia  not  poritirelf  stated,  al- 
though the  Talmuil  (Ilabylon.  /imirh.  p.  2.'»1 )  se<m«  to 
limply  that  the  Jew.-*  diil  both,  the  draught  following 
the  meal,  however,  being  the  principal  one  (ArracA.TUi, 
4, 7;  comp.  Kobinaon,  ii,  726).  See  Katimo.  (See  gen- 
erally M.  Geier,  in  the  Bibliotk,  UAtc  v,  I  aq.)— Winer, 
ii,47.  See  EiiTBaTAniiiBirr. 

Meal-ttib  Plot  is  tbe  name  of  a  plot  concocted  on 
I  the  jj.irl  of  l;otii,nni>i.s  but  intendeil  to  lie  fathered  on  a 
I  number  of  eminent  jKTxins  engaged  in  itn-  iaii  r«-I-i  of 
the  Protestants  during  tbe  reign  of  Charles  11,  in  the 
year  167&   A  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to 
dethrone  or  make  away  ^vitli  ChnrleM.  and  plae<'  the 
duke  of  York  (who  was  in  fuvor  of  the  pajial  rnle )  on  the 
'  throne,  having  come  to  light,  tbe  papiit^*,  ex.-u-'iM  rated, 
determined  to  set  on  foot  a  aham  plot,  and  brand  tbe 
Pre.<il)ytcrians  as  the  originatoifl.  The  dastardly  at- 
tempt wa.s  timely  (li<c(>v4  re<l.  and  heape<l  infamy  upon 
the  already  s()otted  ehirrm  ier  «>f  the  .lexnits.    For  a  full 
account,  we  Neale.        rj/V/i*-  Ptn  iiinm.  ii,2'.N1;  Stough- 
ton, /'cr/.  liist .  of  KnijL  {f'/i.  o/t/i'  Rt  .itnnilvm),  ii,  21  sq. 

Me&'ni  (Mmvi  v.  r.  Mavi  and  Manvt),  a  less  cor- 
rect form  ( 1  Ks«lr.  v,  31)  for  the  HSHVUUI  (q.  T.)  of  the 

Hel).  text  (Ezra  ii,50). 

Means  ok  (jIrack,  a  convenient  but  unscientific  and 
imscriptural  phrase  for  those  exercises  or  agenciett  whidi 
become  the  channel  or  occasion  of  spiritual  influenoes 
to  the  Christian.  The  doctrine  wmceming  the  means 
of  grace  \*  Itast-d  mi  iliat  of  ^r  n .  ii-<  If.  It  lias  only 
received  its  adequate  form  through  the  Keforinaiion, 
wbldi,ifl  opposition  to  the  Koman  Chorch,  who  considp 
era  that  grace  is  imparted  by  the  vi!«iblc  Church,  par- 
ticularly by  the  [>rie^t.  a.v«<  rtH  as  the  only  regular  means 
of  grace  the  Word  of  (»oil  and  the  sacrament m  iii--ii- 
tuted  bjr  Christ.  In  popular  language,  however,  the 
tenn^meana  of  graoe^ui  extended  ao  aa  (oinehidBthoae 

dutieit  which  we  perform  for  the  purfmse  of  imi>rt>viiii; 
our  minds,  afTecting  our  luMirtK.  and  of  obtaining  fpirit- 
ual  blessings;  such  as  hearing  the  Gwipel,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  aelf-examination,  meditation,  prayer,  praise, 
Chrisdan  eonremtion,  etc  The  means  ai«  lo  be  uaed 
without  any  reference  to  merit,  solely  with  a  dei>entl- 
ence  on  the  divitie  iJeing;  nor  can  we  ever  expect  hap- 
piness in  ourxetven,  nor  he  good  exemplan  to  others, 
while  we  lire  in  the  neglect  of  them.  It  is  in  vain  to 
argne  that  the  divine  wiUingnem  to  bestow  grace  super-  . 
>eijrH  thi'  ne(  <x»itv  of  thein.  since  Gwl  has  as  i<  ri.iiiily 
appuinted  tbe  means  as  the  end.  llesiden.  he  himself 
generally  works  by  them,  and  the  more  means  he  ihinka 
proper  to  u<m>,  the  more  be  dis|>iays  his  glorious  perfeo* 
tiona.  iv*\\n  Christ,  when  on  earth,  used  means;  he 
praye<l,  he  exhortcil.  and  did  good,  by  going  from  place 
to  pbice.  Indeed,  the  systems  of  nature,  providence,  and 
grace  are  all  earned  'on  by  meantk  The  .s -ripinres 
abound  with  exhortations  to  them  (Matt,  v:  Horn,  xii), 
and  none  but  enthuf^iafl-'  or  immoral  character^  ever  re- 
fu.Vf  to  use  them.  In  the  followinir  arlii  le  \m  iim  the 
term  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  as  related  to  tbe  sacra- 
mentd  contioveisy  between  Roman  Cailiolks  aad  IVot- 
cfitants,  condensing  the  atatemcnta  in  Uenog's  Reat^ 

tHryUop.  V,  200  M\. 

The  stariini,'-iioiiit  of  the  I'rotesianl  diM-trine  on  this 
subject  iM  conuined  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  Confiuion 
of  A  nf/$f>ii  rff.  Orace  itself  is  pmnpposed,  snch  as  exists 
in  the  form  of  iii-tilif.Tiion  liy  f.ii;h.  'r!i<'  lie.irin;,'  of 
the  Word  and  the  {uirtaking  of  the  Hacram<  nt.H  are  meih- 
ods  of  arriving  at  this  ftith:  **Nam  per  verbum  vt  an- 
oaoMBta,  tamqaam  per  iBitnimenta  donatur  Spiritua 
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Sanctus,  qui  Mem  aflicit,  ubi  ct  quando  visum  est  Deo  in 
iis,  qui  autliuiit  Erangelium,"  etc  To  this  ttatenient  u 
joined  the  dedanttion,  **  Duntuuit  AwibBptwtaa  et  alioa, 
qui  ftentiunt,  Spiritum  Sanctum  conting«re  rinc  verbo 
l-xUtiio  lioDiinibusper  i^ieonim  |>nii'|Mirationes  ad  oixt.-i." 
The  lltitlfUttry  CtUechim  euounces  the  same  doi-tniic, 
and  ct  the  aame  time  atatct  adU  more  emphatically  lUv 
cunnoctioD  between  the  sacramenta  and  the  Won!  of 
Clotl  in  qupnl.  65 :  "Whence  comes  saving  ijrnce?  It  is 
the  effeit  lit  the  Holy  .spirit  in  our  heart  liy  nicfliis  of 
the  preaching  of  the  holy  Uoaficl,  and  oonlirmed  by  the 
uae  of  the  hdy  aacranemaw*  (Tb«  bmH  impoituit  pa^ 
Rap-*  of  ■«ymlH>ln  on  ihi?  jioint  are:  Apoieg.W,  153;  .!  r- 
tii:  Smiilr.  pars  ii, '2,8;  Cat*<hitm.  moj.  I'nrceptuiii  iii.  p. 
4"iti ;  Sjfmbol.  apott.  p.  602;  FortnuL  anir.  E|)iti)nie :  "  I>e 
liU  ariiitr."  McgMiva  vi;  Solid.  dtcL  p.  m,  C(*9,  »28; 
Cm/.  Hth.  B,  c  1 ;  Coiff.  OalL  art.  Sfi,  SB;  (^f.  Bffy. 
art  iM.)  Tho  meau>»  of  j^racf  arc  calh  d  hi.<fiitni'  uta  i/m- 
titr,mi(liit,  (tdmiiiinilii  firiitirr.  In  the  LutlxTaii  Chun  li 
the  union  b<.'iwe«n  the  Word  and  the  »arranu'iiu  i.<i  made 
much  doaer  tban  in  the  Kefonoed.  llie  Urlnlie  Con- 
'/tuiom  tfcata  of  the  Wofd  of  God  in  the  firat  chapter, 
and  of  the  saeratncnta  in  the  niiicipf  iith.  The  rca«in 
of  this  separation  i»  that  the  liible,  as  the  Word  of  (iud, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  i«y!«i«  ni.  Vet  their  con- 
nection and  union  are  not  lost  sight  of:  "  ProMUcationi 
reriii  sui  ndjunxit  Deiis  mox  pb  initio  in  ecrlesia  ma 
!^aiT.itiifiila,  \  «-I  f-i^^iia  sm  raiiiciitarta."  Tho  iili  a  nf  thf 
unity  of  the  means  of  grace  is  not  conMidcml  by  the 
evangelical  Chureh  as  only  a  formal,  human, or  theolog- 
ical connection  lietwecn  the  Word  of  God,  baptism,  and 
the  Ijiird's  Supper,  but  as  the  c«n«»pi|uence  of  a  divine 
act.  the  in.vtitution  of  the  CljunV.  iiiul  ol  llie  iTilesi- 
astical  ufiice.  The  means  of  grace  are  not  mere  poa- 
■cMiom  of  the  Cburcib,  but  its  foundation  Hadf.  The 

("htin-h  ]•<  rallrti  info  exI-'tciK  i'  liy  the  Word  of  fjnd, 
whiU'  iiy  liaptism  and  coinnmnion  ii  i.n  manilt  t-ted  as  a 
reliK'oiiH  oummtllli^  (see  Coh/,  A  ug.  art.  vii).  Schleier- 
nuu:her  himaelf  recognised  in  them  the  essential  and 
unchangeable  foundations  of  the  Church  (ii,  §  127). 
TInii  he  ( untradii  ts  himv  lf  when  further  on,  trealiiif;  of 
the  ronncctiou  between  baptism  and  the  lord's  Sup|ier, 
lie  refuiten  to  consider  it  as  an  actual  dogmatic  point  ( p. 

416).  TheuoityoftheaMtMorgi«mmiOrb«t)*icfly 
mM  to  eorniat  iu  thdr  constltntini;  the  Church  aa  the 
Oimn  of  tranftmiMlon  of  ^rrai  e.  Tin  iim^  r  ^;roniid  of 
their  unity  is  grace  itself,  of  w  hich  tin  y  ar<  the  ehan- 
nels;  the  outer  a»|)cct  is  the  mmistaium,  the  office  ap- 
pointed by  Christ,  which  has  to  adminisier  both  forma 
of  the  meaiM  of  grace. 

This  brings  ii«  to  the  sij;nifieance  and  neressity  of 
these  means  of  grace,  or  to  the  views  of  the  I'rotestaut 
Churah  aa  oppeaed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
these  points.  The  first  ixiint  of  difference  lien  in  the 
conception  of  the  ccclesiaM  ii  al  othce.  Itol  h.  indeed,  con- 
sider it  as  a  divine  institution,  but  the  rrot«'siant»  look 
upon  it  as  a  mimsterium,  which  can  be  considered  as  a 
continuoua  ChiisHan  worhinir  of  the  Chmvh  in  the 
Word  anil  .«arTament'',  while  the  I'otnan  Calholi'-i  n- 
tain  the  idea  of  a  mn-* i ilotium  forming;  the  real  lumla- 
mental  means  of  grace,  and  creating  itself  the  distinct 
means  of  grace  after  the  manner  of  the  apoatles  (see 
Dieringer,  fAkrindk  A  Kati.  DoffmaHt,  p.  512),  «The 

sulM^titutiiin  of  the  Sm  of  man  tiy  the  a|i<i-tli-'lii|i."  If 
its  sacerdotal  character  is  8U!K.'epiilile  ol  ln-ing  ilefendetl 
hy  Scripture  and  tradition,  it  yet  i«  certain  that  it  is 
utdy  through  tradition  that  it  obtaineil  this  superior 
impoftance,  as  capable  of  creating  the  other  means  of 
grace.  The  practical  results  of  thii  hui)erior  im|ii  rt,tni  c 
iMcame  manifest  in  the  prohibition  to  read  the  Hible, 
the  refuwl  of  the  chalice  in  communion,  etc.,  thus  di- 
minishing the  other  means  of  grace,  while  ihey  were 
increaaeil  on  the  other  hand  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
commandments  of  the  Clmrrh.  and  the  iuNtiiutton  of 
additional  sacraments;  and  aUi  nuNliiied  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  aaaificial  character  of  the  Eucharist,  etc 
Thus  the  Fhneatant  doetiiDa  of  the  mcana  of  gnot  dif* 


fers  at  once  from  the  Koman  Catholic,  by  its  conception 
of  a  mitiuterium  in  the  place  of  a  sucenlotium.  They 
next  differ  in  the  relative  position  tbey  assign  to  the 
means  of  graoe.  Protestants  maintain  that  this  grace 
in  tir'*t  runiiiiuiiiiatid  tlir  iu^;!!  Ilic>  ^\  <lrll  wf  (ii.d,  und 
continncd  by  the  sacraments;  Koman  Catholics,  on  the 

I  contrary,  consider  the  sacramenta  aa  tlw  chief  mcana  of 
grace,  and  the  Word  of  God  as  accessory.  Tlien,  as  re- 

I  gards  the  Word  of  God,  IVotestants  consider  it  as  con- 
-i-iinj,'  i  -sinti.illy  it)  Siripture,  together  with  expla- 

.  nations,  while  by  it  Koman  Catholics  undentand  only 

|thejMtidlieafj»fi«rML  The  latter  also  increase  the  nun- 
l»er  of  Bocrament.o,  and  neo^^nise  other  meanx  of  ;;nM!ew 
On  these  |>oint!».  sec  Woiti*  ok  <i«r>  and  .s.\(  uAiibNTS. 
Another  diKtinctiun  is  the  difference  in  which  the  means 
of  grace  ihemaelvea  are  apprehended  in  their  cooneo- 
tion  with  grace  and  fetglwpess.  According  to  the  fW> 
't'.  Triih  iif..  M  -s.T,  the  farraments  work  it  v]»  n  i piiiiin, 
a  diKtrine  which  the  i'otij'.  An;/,  art.  xiii,  njeel;*.  We 
must,  of  flaone,  refer  to  Koman  Catholic  theologians  to 
find  the  sense  which  that  Church  attaches  to  the  opus 
eperahm  (Beltannine,  De  aacr,  ii,  1).  According  to 
them,  iiifjint  baptism  is  efficient  in  it.self  to  regenerate 
them,  without  any  retjstanec  Uing  for  a  moment  to  be 
thought  of.  The  opposition  of  adults  to  baptism,  con- 
fession, and  the  mass  could  only  consist  in  an  obstacle 
(ponrrf  obictm\  a  deceilftd  hiding  of  a  mortal  sin,  and 
the  persi^tince  in  it.  fur  absolution  presupposes  a  full 
and  candid  confcMtion.  But  a  i^assive  faith  as  saving 
faith,  in  the  Protastant  sense,  is  not  required  to  give  e& 
ficiencj*  to  the  sacraments.  We  might  then  suppose 
that  the  Wort!  would  hen-,  an  n  nu  an.-*  of  grace,  be  placed 
before  the  sacrament,  and  proiince  c<inver»ion,  which 
would  insure  the  effect  of  the  sacrament.  But  we  must 
remember  that,  far  the  moat  part,  Soman  Chtholiea  «i« 

such  from  bi  in*;  1  tip)  of  l.'oman  Catholic  parcntSb  Of 
converts  theroMlves  noihiiig  further  is  d<inandcdthan 
that  they  sliould  have  enough  Jitlrt  iv.jtlirifa  in  the 
word  announced  to  them  to  submit  u>  the  authority  of 
the  Chureh.  History  teaches  us  how  even  the  word 
itself  may  liiiun-.c  the  hji'a  upiTdlitm. 

In  opiMisition  to  the  ili  ii  aii  i  atliolic  Church,  Trotes- 
tants  genendly  dnw  a  liiMim  lion  between  grace  and 
the  neana  of  graoe,  although  tliey  recogniae  their  rela- 
tion. We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  eudi  as 
reji  ci  altoj;i  ther  the  nHihsiiy  hi  d  nnlinnnee  of  the 
means  of  grace,  aiul  those  who  reiogniM-  such  iho 
Word  of  God  hut  not  the  sacraments.  Among  the  for- 
mer we  find  in  the  time  of  the  Keformalion  the  Anabap- 
tists, in  later  times  the  (Quakers.  They  maintain  that 
lln'  Holy  >|  irit,  wiiliout  ilii'  aid  of  the  Word,  illumi- 
nates each  man  imnudiatety  by  an  inner  light  at  a  ci-r- 
tain  time,  and  that  hy  it  only  is  man  able  to  understand 
the  Wcml  of  (Jwl  (see  Rarrlay,  /1/io/.).  Still  it  would  be 
unjust  to  say  that  they  altogether  reject  the  notion  of 
means  of  grace,  for  the  Quakers  are  especially  distin- 
guished fur  diligent  searrbing  of  the  hcriptures.  But 
they  deny  the  existence  of  divinely-ovdained,  spedal 
menus  of  >rrace  of  the  Church.  The  Swinians  and  Mcn> 
nonite)*,  on  the  other  hand, « onsider,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  Word  of  (Jod  as  an  objective  means  of  grace;  the 
former  considering  the  sacraments  purely  as  symbols  of 
the  Christian  faith  (csrnnaiHip),  while  the  Memranitca 
(■on>ider  them  also  as  obJerii\  c  sii,'ns  of  the  aetioti  «)f 
grace  i  l.'i/. '  '•>"/.  art. 30).  Heri-  also  we  miss  the  objec- 
tive chararter  of  the  means  of  grace,  but  we  find  it  again 
among  the  ArminiatMi  Neoainrily  aa  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  sacramenta  Is  restricted  aa  meam  of  grace, 
t!i ,u  (if  LT'N  1  it~(  lf,  as  immediately  active, li<'c<tm<s  en- 
larj;ed;  this  we  see  exemplified  in  the  doctrine  «<f  res- 
toration of  the  Anabapttstt',  in  the  Quaker  doctrine  of 
the  action  of  the  rerealing  Spirit  ("  Deua  iinritns'  rere> 
latlone  se  ipsum  semper  flUia  homlnum  patrfMt,"  Bar. 
clay,  .'l/w/.  thes.  ii),  and  in  the  Socinian  i:oiiun  of  nn 
extraordinary  ami  special  action  of  the  divine  Spirit 
aside  from  its  general  action  thn>ugh  the  (ios^iol  (Oste- 
rndtyl/aterricAt.  A',  p.  84).  The  ProtesUnt  ChHreb,  in 
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its  docthue  of  gratia  pravtmim$t  reoogntaM,  with  MHne 
rMtrietioii,  the  truth  of  tbcM  Tiewa,  tmt  ittll  n«iRtaIm 

the  ii'Xtwity  of  ihe  suicrtmpntM.  Acconlinp  to  Script- 
ure, ilie  (sphere  uf  (lie  gratia  pixtmuM  exti'iitU  lifyoiul 
that  uf  the  theocratic  revoUtion.  The  Spirit  dwt'U;* 
wbm  it  ghooMB,  th«  LogM  •biiM  io  all  htunmn  wula, 
ami  th«  froria  prmtmitm  is  aetlTV  In  all  neeptiT* 

hearts.  Yet  the  prppami  '*«mi1  only  firrivcH  i<>  an  rx/Hi  i- 
taenial  kiiowletl)^  of  valval irtii  H  tthiii  lln-  '«|ilit-rc  of  rev- 
ebtion,  ainl  to  a  crrtninh/  <,{  it      tb«  ordnined  HMH 

«r  gncc  Uo  tbi*  poiot  of  th«  inefity  of  Ihe  mna 
of  gnop,  the  difl^rencc,  mtch  it  in,  which  exiata  be- 
tween the  Luthcrnn  aiul  the-  Itcfiiniu  d  Chun  li  on  that 
itoctxine, cannot  \na  ajJix-ar.  1  he  posfilnhiy  <>1  ihv  Hpir- 
itualenli^ti-nint'iit  of  iilual  (nenibersof  thct  hur>  li, 
aiae  atermo  mimterio,  ia  dearhr  reoosniacd  by  ibe  Ci»tf', 
Rttr.  it,  cap.  L  fltOl  the  article  eonriden  it  aa  divin«ly 
uriUiiifd  that  it  i*  im|iarte<l  liy  the  ii.ti/nin  i  utin  iiitiini- 
f.mli  komiHts.  It  inMsta  still  more  i-troiif^iy  on  the  ne- 
ccasity  of  the  prtgdieatio  dri  rtrbi,  to  which,  of  course,  is 
Joined  the  intrma  Spiritut  iUumimttv>.  But  thia  necea- 
■ilT  i»  defineti  n*  a  n«w*«^<ijr  preecrptt,  non  tUuioluta,  i.  e. 
<>ii;l,  ill  the  work  of  rcih-inpt ion,  in  not  cuntin,  ,!  ti>  tlies*- 
meaa^  aa  ia  proved  by  th«  prophcta  and  by  revelation, 
kot,  in  oooaidmtioD  of  tlie  waritneaa  uf  oiir  nature,  baa 
appointMl  iheae  mcaiu  (oee  Schweizer,  CUiuhentUhrr  d. 
«r.  ref.  Kirekf,i\,Ml\  Luther,  on  (he  contrar.',  rcfem 
even  tile  iii-<piration  of  the  prupht  to  the  eerlmm  ro- 
tate (.1  rt.  SmaL  p.  3S3).  Another  difference  ooiwiaia  in 
the  daaa  connectipn  cxiating  in  the  Lutheran  Chofch 

h<»t»reii  the  Mcrnment  Mid  the  Wonl.  while  in  the  Re- 
fiirmcil  tht-olni^y  the  Word  takes  the  prominent  position 
»»  the  eiiiua  imtrunurutnli*  jiilri  (tiee  Khrard.^'Arw^/icA^ 
Dogmatik,  p.  57tf>  The  Lutheran  Church  teaches  an 
Minnie  joint  action  of  f^raee  and  the  means  of  ipwcf, 
without,  h'lwpvrr.  making  them  iilentit-.i!.  The  Ke- 
fornu>d  Lutherans  unihn»taiiil  <inly  an  economic  joint 
action,  wMetat  however,  doea  not  exclude  irrej;ulariti(  > 
«r  nthcr  «coeptiona.  As  reKsrds  the  Word  of  €iod,  i  be 
Lnthmn  thmlogiana  stron^^ly  uphold  its  tffientia.  and 
Cal'u  iii^  and  Queivtedt  sjwak  of  a  imio  tni/'fi  n  'ji  .iti-r 
met  rirtrntis  dieina  cum  vtrbn  (act  llahn,  /^htimrJi,  p. 
M9).  At  thia  point  orthodoxy  approaches  the  idea  of 
tha  opu  0f*rahm  (see  Lange.'  O^ttimtHk,  p.  1 1 1 9).  Ac- 
entdinf  to  Refbnned  theology,  the  connection  of  the 
S  lirii  with  the  Word  coiiii.ti.>7in«l  by  the  ntimlKr  of 
the  elect  amon^;  the  number  of  hearera,  while  the  //W- 
drAtrgCatt^um  holda  thai  the  Spirit  awakens  faith  In 
our  heart  through  the  preachinj;  of  the  holy  (ioMpoL 
Aeooiding  to  Nitzach.  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  cnn- 
fe».i<)iis  on  this  doctrine  liea  in  the  conception  of  the 
pijfnu.  We  fuitlier  notice  that  the  Reformed  Church 
does  not  indst  aa  itranitlr  on  th*  neeearity  of  baptism 

M  tha  Lutheran.  The  i'on/rtnin  Smt'im  (p.  127  ;.  <  in- 
phatteally  reject.-*  the  Roman  Caiholic  (l(«  iriiie.  of  the 
danniatioii  of  children  dyin^  without  haptlim:  so  doen 
also  Calvin,  in  his  litttU.  iv,  16, 26.  Aa  regards  tb«  con- 
nection beMreen  baptiaiB  aiid  rtffeneration,  the  twenty- 
aeventh  article  of  the  row/;  ,4  n-7/iV.  tak'-  a  miMI.  1  ..uri', 
aaying  that  baptiana  is  a  tigtutm  rr<jiiuruiuiui*  ptr  qu<td 
r*etr  baptUmum  »>ueipientts  tcclttiu  uueruHtur.  By  thia 
is  oMaat  that  the  ecdeaiaatic,  social  regenentioii  ia  ac- 
coupliahed,  the  in^idaal,  aodal  regenemtloB  made 
therehy  perceptiMe  to  tiic  Meriaes)  tniil  narrammfally 
pMiniaed.  See  kK>^i-.NKHATios. 
Widi  regaxd  to  the  action  and  the  necessity  of  ihc 
,  the  differences  of  the  different  confea- 
Cgaln  into  play.  While  the  evancelieal 
churrhea  teach  that  tin  -iKTamenta  are  a(;ents  of  swinc- 
tification  for  thoae  who  receive  them  with  bit h,  strength- 
ening and  increaaing  that  faith,  the  Raaan  GathoUe 
hoUs  that  they  arc  the  a^tenls  of  faith,  requiring  none 
••.W  worthily  participated  in  beyond  faith  in  the  au- 
(iMllty  of  the  (liunli.  aiKl  that  mortal  .xin  alone  can 
Mdir  tb««n  ineffectual,  and  the  iiaptiala  and  aociniana 
Mt  apoB  ik«  psrtidpatMNi  in  the  aamnicn^  anljr  w 
toftheChiiMiaBUtb. 


In  dogmatica,  the  means  of  grace  lepreaant  the  etcz^ 
nal  preaanea  of  Chfiat  in  tha  aphrltiw  drawii,  and 

through  her  in  the  world.  In  hix  iiiMitiitiona,  ChriM, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  iileiitilies  himse  lf  with  them,  ami  in 
his  eternal  pre94>nce  draws  the  world  to  hiit  haivaliua. 
The  Word  and  tha  aacramcnts  are  inaeparably  oon» 
nected  with  each  other:  tha  Word  receives  its  fullllment 

n  (I  M  al  in  the  Mcrameni,  while  the  s.trrnnii  iii  rcci  ivt- 
light  and  spiritual  life  from  the  creative  power  ul  the 
Word.  The  Word,  without  the  actl  of  tiM  aacrameni. 
ia  only  a  acholaatic  iinowledge;  the  aacriflBcnt,  without 
ttia  vivifying  intluence  ofthe  Word,bapieoeof  priently 

nia^ic  But  Ihou^rh  tlie  riicanN  uf  j;race,  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  Holy  Spirit,  Mct  at  work  the  aavinf; 
|K>\«er  uf  Ihe  life  of  Chrial,  aa  a  participation  in  bia  aal- 
vatioUt  >^  tl)^  mutt  be  preredeil  by  faith,  siix»  Cbrinl 
required  jhlth  when  personally  present  on  earth.  Yet  be 
no  more  rtijuircs  a  |«  rf<ci  faith  tiinn  he  comju-lf!  to  lie- 
lieve.    Those  who  ask  ^hall  n-ceive.    .See  .S.xc  k.vmknt. 

See  Fletcher,  Wort*;  Wesley,  H'orkt;  Hsf^cnbacb, 
Hisl.  of  Uoetrimes;  Winer,  ^fymbul.  p.  118;  Eiuta,  CM. 
Hitt.  voL  i;  Niedner,  Pkilot,  p.  441. 

Meft'rah  (Heb.  M«Mrak%  •  care,  as  often ; 

Sept.  nno  rn^nc  appar»'nt!y  renrlittfi;  nT3n3,_/roni  (;ir.n  : 
Vuljj.  .l/<i(im),  a  place  nientioned  in  Jush.  xiii,  1  a.t  mi- 
uated  in  the  northern  cd^c  of  Palestine:  "From  the 
south,  all  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  Meatah  that 
is  hende  tha  Sidonbuis,  mito  Aphdt.*'  Some  And  it 
in  the  town  Muritthtui  (SiralMi,  xvi,  753;  lliny,  v,  17: 
I'toleiny,  v,  l.%  10).  Moki  inteqtreiera,  following  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  (aee  the  Critici  liiUici,  a.  v.),  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  term  should  rather  be  rendered  as 
an  appellative — the  eare  (Keil's  Comment,  ad  loc.) ;  but 
if  a  mere  cave  were  inti mliil,  and  not  a  place  calletl 
Mearah,  the  name  woukl  surely  have  been  preceded  by 
the  definite  arttde,  and  wnoM  have  stood  aa 
"the  ca\  1 ."  Ilesides.  the  m<i|ic  of  Ihe  paiwa(;e  Nhowti 
that  Homc  place— either  a  city  or  district — must  be 
meant.  «Ildand(ro<eraf.|k8M)MiRSe"*»  that  Mearah 
may  be  the  same  with  llenth,  a  villaf^  named  hy  .lo- 
!H-phu.<t  (.In/,  iii.  3,  I)  as  fynoinK  the  limit  of  Galilee  on 
the  weal  (see  also  Ant.  ii, 20, (5),  and  which  again  mny 
possibly  have  been  connected  with  the  waters  of  Merom. 
A  ^-ilUge  cdlad  fl^Sfugkar  is  fomid  In  the  nHNmtaitw  of 
Naphtali,  some  ten  mile?*  west  of  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Ihe  .Sea  of  (ialilee  (  Uohiiison,  iii,  79,  AO;  Van  de 
•Velde's  Mop),  which  may  powihly  represent  an  ancient 
Mearah"  (bmith).  "  About  half  way  between  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  close  to  the  shore,  are  the  rains  of  an  ancient 
town;  and  in  the  neiiihlxirin;;  tlifTi  nw  Inrp'  nuinl»ers 
of  cavea  and  prollo«i  hewn  in  the  riK-k,  and  fornjcrly 
uae^l  &n  tond>H.  Dr.  Hohinson  augge^ted  that  this  may 
be  '  If  eaiah  of  the  Sidonians'  (ii,  474).  The  ruins  are 
now  eallied  ^Adl6n,  but  perhaps  take  that  name  from 
the  village  on  the  mountain-Mile"  (Kilto).  Ritler  ( /,V-W. 
xvii,  10;  also  xvi,  tl,  9 1,  on  the  other  hand,  idenlilies 
Meanb,  iMder  the  name  iftiifharif,  with  the  remarka- 
ble cavern  (Roaenm Idler,  Mlerik.  II,  i,  39  ny.,  nft)  which 
the  CniMders  fortified,  and  which  ii«  dewrilK  d  by  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre  {//Ij'fnr.  Hinir.  xix,  2.  11)  as  "a  certain 
fortress  of  ours  in  the  Sidonian  territory,  namely,  an 
tmpregnahle  grotto,  commonly  edied  the  Cat*  ofTgrr 
(Ciirra  de  Tf/mn)"  ft  was  afterwards  the  last  retreat 
of  the  emir  Fakhr  «*<l-l)in.  The  |>lacc  is  now  also  known 
ns  Shntif'Tirinin  (Ahulfeda.  Tnlttf).  Schiillz  i.s  the  first 
traveller  who  mentions  it  in  modern  days.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  high  cNlTeest  of  flidon,  between  Jeilm  and 

Michmiirhy  /Van  de  Velde.  .\fimi>ir.    v.).    S«'e  C\vfc 

Meara,  Thomas,  M.A.,  an  English  divine  of  note, 
flouriahed  near  the  opening  etf  the  pieaant  centwy.  He 

wnt  at  one  time  rector  of  St.  Ijiwrence  and  vicar  of  St. 
.\lu-haer.4.  in  Snithampion.  and  cha|>lain  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  that  town.  He  died  alwiut  IHHi.  Mr.  Meara 
was  a  prolidc  writer,  and  a  pulpit  orator  of  ik>  mean 
ability.  He  contributed  OHwy  aitidca  to  the  (hthodem 
CAarolaMw'a  ir^fntAv,  and  pnblished  aevml  «f  hia  I 
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moiis,  among  which  the  following  d«senf  special  men- 1  by  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  meaning 


tion:  Knijlaml  rxf>tcls  eetry  Man  to  do  hU  /July  {\xiH>, 
6vo):—Miffioiu  KxamjpU  (ia07,  8yo):— i4b  Lord:4 
Supper  (1W)7,  8vo). 

Measure  ir^  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Tera,  of  a 
nuniber  of  Uetmw  and  Unck  terma,  wine  of  which  are 
dMcriptiTe  of  dimcnaian  or  extent  getierally,  while  oth- 
ers denote  a  Kpecific  li'tigth  or  capacity.  Again,  there 
are  other  wiinis  in  the  urigiiial  denoting  a  particular 
quantity  or  ftfiace,  which  aitt  atUI  dilfeicnUy  rradefed  in 
the  Aut h.  Vera.  It  ia  onr  piii|Mm  in  the  ptmat  aitide 
to  present  merely  a  gencr^  view  of  the  TariiKa  tender- 
lng!S  having  the  detemruinlion  of  tli4-  nicKlcrn  equiva- 
knUt  to  the  tfiecial  bead  ot  Mktuui^y  (q.  v.).  The 
foUowfog  an  the  wwda  midcfed  **nwMai«'*  in  the  A.y.: 

1.  Thnsc  (fiat  (Iff  of  {ivhfniti  !tiijytiti.  —  {l)  pT.  rhSk 


of  the  wont  i«  in  the  caae  of  the  *•  n>eat-<>ffering,"  the 
•eoood  of  the  three  gnat  divinona  into  which  the  aacri- 
ficci  of  the  Imw  were  divided— the  bamtKiftrinfr,  the 

meai-offi  rinp,  anil  the  peaoe-ofTering  (Lev.  ii,  1,  dem- 
and which  cunaiateU  aolely  of  Hour,  ur  cum,  and  oil,  sao 
liileis  of  fleeb  being  eonflnad  to  the  other  two.  The 

word  thus  tran-'laled  i^  nn;T3,  minckak',  el*ewhere  mi- 
dered  "present"  and  "oblation,"  and  derive<l  from  a  nnit 
which  has  the  force  of  "  aending"  or  "  offering"  to  a  per- 
son. It  is  xery  desirable  that  some  English  term  sfiould 
Ik"  proposed  wliich  would  avoid  this  ambiguity.  " FixKt- 
offering"  is  hardly  admissible,  thduuli  it  is  perhaiw  pnf- 
erabk  to  ^  unbloody  or  bkjodleaa  aacrilke."  See  Mkat^ 
omnusia. 

8.  There  are  several  other  words,  which,  though  en- 
tirely distinct  in  the  original.  an>  all  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  by  ''meat but  none  of  them  present  any  apceial 

interest  except  tt'njih.    This  woni,  from  a  rmit 


(Isa.  V,  14  ;  a  ttatute,  as  eb«whcrc  uauaily  rendered) ; 
(2)  TQ,  mad  (Job  xi,  9;  Jcr.  xtii,35;  redupUeated  plur. 
Job  xxxviii,  5 ;  eW  «  In  re  a  garment,  as  ustudlv  render-  | 

e.1) :  (:»)  pr,.perly  H^i-:.  nnJJah',  the  usual  word  thus  "gn'Oing  '"to  t.ar, '  would  be  p«r»«aps  more  accurately 
rendered  (  MxihI.  xxvi,  2,  8  ;  .losh.  iii.  4  ;  1  Kings  vi,  25 ; 
vii.9,11.37;  2  Chron.  iii,  3;  Joli  .xxviii,  J.i:  I'ni.  xxxix. 


n'udereil  "  prey"  or  "  booty."  IIm  use  in  Psa.  cxi,  6,  i 
pectally  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  word 
dered  "good  underrtandhig**  in  ver.  10^  which  ahould 
r.itlu  r  he.  ni*  in  the  margin,  "goo«l  success,"  throws  a 
new  and  unexpicted  light  over  the  familiar  phrasis  of 
that  beautiful  Psalm.  It  seems  to  show  how  inrxtin- 
gttiahaUe  was  the  wailike,  piedatoiy  apirit  in  the  tniud 
of  the  writer,  good  InaeUte  and  devout  worshipp<>r  of 

.It'lmvab  us  tie  was.  Late  as  lir  lived  in  tlir  Jii-tnry  i>f 
his  nation,  he  catniot  forget  the  "power"  of  Jekovah's 
"works"  by  whiih  his  forefathers  acquired  the  *l 


4  Jer,xxxi,89;  £xek. Xl, 3,  d,  lU,  21, 22,24,28,  21*, 
82,88,85;  xU,17;  xlii«15vl<,17,18,19;  xliii,18:  xlv, 
8;  xlvi,'2-2;  xlviii,  16.30,  ;  Zech.ii,  1  [:)]  ;  elsewhere 
"piece,"  etc);  (4;  n^liS^,  mesurah'  (.Lev.  xix,  86;  1 
€!hfon.Xxiii,88;  E«ek.iv,'ll,lff)t  (5)  Of  1^,  mif^pol' 
(Jer.  XXX,  ii ;  xl  i  v  imigtnna,  as  elsewhere  usually 
rendered);  (G)  r3xr*:,  mUkto'neth  (Ecek.  xlv,  11; 

"tale.-ExocL  V,  8;  "compt»sition,''Exod.xxx,  32,37: 

„  ,  ..  n.tr^x.  iQ\   r-\   /E>_^i-  -I..  I  ^*8fi  *>'  "'i'  ln-sthen;  and  to  uim,  as  to  his  ancestors 

"atate,  2  Chron.  xxiv,  13) ;  (7)  iSPt  to  «r«  (Ezek.  xlv,  I  ^  •     .l  ...  «   _• 

*   .       *    '         '"         .   '      ,      '  when  ronquenng  the  countrv,  it  is  stul  a  firm  article 

11;  "tale,    txod.  V,  18);  (8)  /wrpov,  the  usual  and  ,.f  i,.iuf  tlmi  ilm^.  who  fear  .f.hnv.il,  Miall  obtain  most 
projwr  lireek  word  (Matt,  vii,  2;  xxm,  82;  Mark  iv,  I     u.c  ,poil  of  bis  enunie*~thuse  who  obey  bis  com- 
24 ;  Luke  vi,_3« ;  .lohn  in,  M  :  hom.  xU,  8;  8  Cor.  X,  „,„dB,„,iB  ^^11  have  the  best  succesa  in  the  teid. 
18 }  Epb.  IV,  <,  13,  lb;  ICcv.  xxi,  U).  I     4  y  ,1,^  variety  of  the  Greek  wortls  thna 

2.  Suek  at  repreamt  a  ^fi^iU  Vatnt. — (1)  flB''K,  <y-  reiuicred  is  eijually  great;  but  dismissing  such  terms  aa 

araKnaiitti  or  avmtivTuv,  which  are  rendered  by  "sit 
at  meat" — ^  yur,  fur  w  bich  we  occasiaaally  And  "  meat" 
—rpinnla  {ktU  xvf,84),  the  aauM— crVwkoMrw,  **niea« 

offered  to  idoU" — KXitnfinrn.  p'tterally  "  fragnn  rit"." 
but  twiw  "broken  meat" — disnunsing  these,  we  have 
left  Tpo^t)  and  fSpiofta  (with  its  kindred  worda,  jdpwmc, 
etc.),  both  words  bearing  the  widest  possible  aigniAoi* 
tion,  and  meaning  everything  that  can  be  eaten  or  ran 
nourish  the  frame.    The  fomn  r  is  moHt  used  in  the 


phah'  (Deut.  xxv,  lifUii  FlW*  XX,  10;  Mic.  vi,  10; 
elsewhere  *'<phiih"  [q.  v.]);  (2)  tlVM.  nmmah'  (Jer.  li, 
18;  «'post,"  Isa.  vi,  4;  elsewhere  "cmW/"  [q.  v.]);  (3) 
^k,for(l  Kings ir,tt[T,S];  T,ll[t5];  2CimNkU,10 

[9];  xxvii.'i;  f'lrild.  plur. Ezra  vii, 23;  el-ic where  "for" 
[q.v.]),  (it.  Kttpo^  {ImVr  xvi,7);  (4)  n^(^,sedA'  (Gen. 
xviti,  8;  1  San.  xxv,  18;  1  Kings  xv8i,  82;  2  Kings 

vii,  1.  Ifi.     ;  a  .«  nh  '  <\-  v.^  1.  lb<'  '  ir.  nnroi-  i  Matt.  xiii. 


(6>  /?rtroc  (Luke  xvi,  8;  the  Hebrew  toM  fq.  v.]) ;  (7) 
Xoin^  (  Kev.  vi,  G;  the  Greek  chauij-  [q.  v.J). 

Meat.— L  It  does  not  appear  that  the  word  meat" 
i«  used  in  any  one  instance  in  tlie  Anthonsed  Vennan 

of  rilbtT  I  he  ( >.  or  \.  Tf"-t anient  in  the  sense  wliirb  it 
uuw  aliMost  ('\(  liisively  bears  of  nnitnal  fuo<i.  The  lat- 
ter IS  denoted  uiiif'ortnly  by  "flesh." 

L  The  only  puaaible  exceptions  to  this  aasortion  in 
the  O.T.  are":  (a)  Gen.  xxvii,  4,  etc.,  "savoiy  meat;" 
(Jen.  xlv,  211. "corn  antl  bri'ad  and  nu  at."  Mere  the  He- 
brew word.  D'^aSTISO.  matammim' ,  which  in  this  form 


II.  Meal,  however,  in  the  proper  modsni  sense  C^t^^ 
b<uar',  jirMh,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Autb.Yers.),  i.  e.  of 

clean  beasts  (Ia-v.  xi.\  namely,  lambs  (Isa.  liii,  7;  Amos 
vi,  4),  calves  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Gen.  xviii,  7 ;  Amoa 
vi,  4 ;  Luke  xr,  28;  comp.  Riitsell,  A  Ifppo,  i,  148),  oxen 

ilsn.  xxii.  IS;  I*mv.  xv,  17;  1  Kiii^'"  iv,  23;  Malt,  xxii, 
4),  kills  (1  Sam.  xvi,  20;  Judg.  vi,  IH),  als*)  veniMiu 
(1  Kings  iv,  23),  and  poultrA'  (1  Kings  iv,  23;  see  tie- 
seniui^  Thtt.  Iltb.  p.  716 ;  Hicbaelis,  Mo*,  fydtt.  iv,  198), 
was  a  fiivorite  dish  among  the  Hebrews,  eitlhcr  roasted 
entin-.  or  ciniked  w  ith  choice  vegetables  and  eaten  with 


api>eani  in  this  chapter  only,  is  derived  from  a  root|  ^^■>  snm.  vi,  iH;  1  Kings  xvii.  6);  vet  onlv  roval 
wtii  1,  hn-  exactly  the  force  of  our  wonl  "taste,"  ami  «  penM.nages  part.K)k  of  it  dailv  (1  Kings  i'v,  23;  Nehi  v, 
empioy«-<S  ui  reference  tu  the  manna.   In  the  passages  in  ,  wealthy  merelv  on  festive  tn^asions  (Ultc 

question  the  wonl  "dainties"  would  be  perhaps  morel  ^S;  eomp.  Nlehiihr.  Be»rh.  p.  .WX 
appropriate.    (A)  In  tJene^i*  the  original  wonl  i.  one  of  .a.  riti.      festival-;  an.l  u<  lin.l 

almost  equal  rarity,  ","T^,  mazon';  and  if  the  U-xicons  .\ral»,  namely,  the  lk<louin,  as  a  general  rule,  but  sel- 
did  oot  show  that  this  had  only  the  gSOCrai  force  ef fooi  dom  eat  flesh  (Shaw,  Trar.  p.  169;  cnmp.  Hurckhardt, 


esf)eetally  at  the 

anil  v\r  liiiil  that  tlic  n.oili  rii 


in  all  the  other  (hiental  tongues,  that  would  be  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  Hebrew  by  its  other  occurrencea. 
vi/.  •.'  Chron.  xi,  23,  when'  it  is  rendered  "victual;" 
and  Dan.  ix.,  12, 21,  where  the  meat  spoken  of  is  that  to 
be  fumislwd  by  a  tree. 
2.  The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambigvity 


7V<ir.  ii,  1003;  Welbted,  i,  248;  those  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  live  moetly  on  mur  milk,  dried  dates,  and  un- 
leavened bread.  Hllppt-1.  p.  2<Kl ;  but  niuniig  the  ancient 
Egyptians  flesh  was  very  commonly  eaten,  Exod.  xvi, 
8 ;  oompb  BMdIini,  Mmmm.  dr.  i,  151).  The  ilMNdder 
WW  the  moat  catceoMd  piece  of  the  animai  (1  StiD.ia^ 
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?4:  pomp.  Harmar,  u  31 1).  Flesh  which  contained  tlie  j  dal,  for  which  Paul  thought  that  it  h«*hovrd  him  to  pro- 
b]<xKl  wan  forbiildeii  (Ix-v.  ill,  17;  vii,  'id;  xvii,  10 ;  |  vide  a  rcnmiy  (I{«m.  xiv, '.K. '21 ;  Tit. i.  l.Oi.  He  detor- 
DeuU  xti,  IB,  27),  l>ecause  the  life  wati  regarded  as  re-  mined,  thcrefure,  that  all  thiii)^  were  oUan  to  e'Ucli  a.i 
•idii^  in  the  Uood  (iica.  ix,  4;  oomp.  OednuDO,  vi,  89  j  were  dean,  and  thfti  on  idul  wm  uoLhing  at  aU;  that  a 
tn.\  SeeBLooDi.  The  piceea  of  lleah  wm  Uken  bjrjfaattaiiRlttiaMjeMorwIiateTerwwn^ 
*ach  pntst  from  the  n)mmi)n  dish  wth  lii^  tiiii:i'r;<.  S»-c  b!f««,  and  nw<l  not  s<-rnf)idou!«ly  itiquirr  whoui'c-  it  l  ame; 
Eat;  M^;.\l.-riMi;:.  The  Jt'W«  wcrt-  very  cafelul  tuavoiil  ^  and  that  if  an  unbeliever  i<huuld  invite  a  believer  to  eit 
the  flesh  of  heathen  victimH  {  AfMxiti  Sara,  U,  8). —  i  witli  biro,  the  believer  might  eat  of  whatever  waa  set 
Wiser,  i,  37&   See  Clsjui  ;  Ot  rtutuio.  beiur*  him  (1  Cor.    26,  etc.).    But  at  the  aame  tiiiM 

Ilf.  As  abore  noted,  in  the  Englbh  venkm  the  word  he  enjolm  that  the  laws  of  charity  and  prudence  ■honld 
••nif-ai"  nicaii-*  r*"></ in  general:  or  when  confined  to  one  be  oluierved;  that  Ix'licver;'  ^h<iuld  Ih'  caiiliiuis  of  «Han- 


ipecic*  (it  too.l.  it  alwavi*  signifies  meal,  flour,  ur  grain, 
tat  never  rifsh.  which  is  now  the  u»iial  acceptation  of 
ttenwd.  See  Flesh.  A^'Meol-o/erM^'iJltbcScript- 
uci  !•  atwayv  a  vegetable,  and  never  an  amoii]  olfer- 

im;;  ai  il  it  ini^rlit  now  Ix*  reiiden  d  n  hiend-offeriiu;,  or 
«i  tural-ojftruty,  iiisitcad  of  a  vtieat-ojjrriwj.  it  does  nut 
appear  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  nice  about 
the  dri'AMnK  of  their  HmxI.  AVe  find  among  them  roast 
titrat.  boiled  meal,  and  ragout M.  Sec  ('ooK.  Their  man- 
lur  Ilf  living  would  \>e  much  like  that  of  the  ancient 
%}'puini^  among  whom  they  had  long  resided.  Wil- 
Uaion  iBTs,  "No  trav  was  used  on* the  Eg3rptiaii  ta- 

U^nor  it  r.i\i  r..l  any  liiivn;  like  that  of  the 
Gieeka, it  WAM  probatily  wiped  witti  ii  s|><inge  iir  napkin 
after  ttte  tlishea  were  removed,  and  iHili^tu-il  by  the  serv- 
antt  wbca  the  company  had  retired.  The  diahea  con- 
litfedoribh;  meat,  boiled,  roasted,  and  dressed  in  va- 
ri«'U«w«y((;  game.  |M>ultry,  and  a  profusion  of  vege- 
taUei  and  fruit,  particularly  t^gs  cjtd  gra|>ea  during  the 
Mm:  and  a  soup  or  pottage  of  lentila.  Of  flgs  and 
grape*  they  were  particularly  fond.  Fresh  date«  during 
thewi^in,  and  in  a  drir^i  state  at  other  periods  of  the 
year,  were  aljio  brough t  lo  kilile."  See  Fcmjk.  Among 
the  Hebrews  meata  that  were  offered  were  boiled  in  a 
pst  (I  San.  a,  14;  15).  Thejr  Were  finhidden  to  seethe 

a  kid  in  the  trilk  of  iti  datn  (Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv, 
561  They  might  not  kill  a  cimv  and  it.s  calf  on  the 
Mine  day;  nor  a  nheeii  ur  gunt  and  in  young  one  at  the 
tame  tine.  They  might  not  cut  off  a  part  of  a  living 
mAm^i  to  eat  it,  ctther  nw  or  dressed.  If  any  fartrftd 
beiA  or  hirti  should  die  of  itnelf  or  be  strangled,  and 
the  blood  not  drain  away,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
taiteof  it.  He  that  by  inadvertence  fthould  eat  of  any 
that  died  of  itadf,  or  that  waa  killed  by  any 
,  was  tn  he  andean  till  the  evening,  and  was  not 

till  he  had  wa>h'»d  hi-*  clothe-.  Thev  ate  of 
WtWwg  dre:>««ed  by  any  olhcr  than  a  Hebrew,  nor  did 
they  ever  dn^  their  victuaU  with  the  kilehen  Inple- 
nMBta  of  any  but  one  of  their  own  nation. 

The  prohibition  of  eating  hhtod;  or  animals  that  arc 
strsnglfd.  ha-*  been  always  rigidly  olj^erveii  by  the 
Jews.  In  the  council  of  the  apoi<tl««  held  at  Jerusalem, 
it  was  dedand  that  eonvetts  from  paganism  siMMdd  aot 
besabject  to  the  legal  ceremonir"*.  but  that  they  <<hould 
fcfrain  from  idolatry,  from  fornication,  (wm  eating 
hloud,  and  from  .-tiKli  animah*  aa  were  strangled,  and 
their  blood  thereby  retained  in  their  bodies;  which  de- 
CMewas  ohserved'fbr  OMny  ages  by  the  Cboch  (.Vets 

In  reterencc  tf>  "  meats  offered  to  idola,"  it  may  be  ob- 
<pne<l  that  at  the  flnt  settling  of  the  Church  there 
were  many  diipatea  oonoeming  tlm  use  of  meats  dRv- 
«d  ts  ideb  (1  Oor.  viii,  7, 10).   Some  newhr-oonvertcd 

Oiri^ti.iii'--.  convinrfil  that  an  idol  was  tu.ihin^',  and  that 
the  di»tiuciioti  of  clean  and  unclean  creatures  was  abol- 
iibed  by  our  Savioov  ate  indUhifntljr  «f  whatever  was 
aerrcd  op  to  tbcn,  even  among  pagans,  without  in- 
qairing  wbetller  the  meats  had  been  offered  to  idols. 
They  took  the  name  lil>erty  in  bnyiiit,'  in.  at  s.i]d  in  the 
market,  not  regarding  whether  it  were  pure  or  imiMire, 
•eosiriing  to  the  Jews;  or  whether  it  IumI  been  offered 
Itidais  or  not.  But  other  Christians,  weaker  or  lesA 
iMimied,  were  offende<l  at  this  liberty,  and  thought 
ihat  eating  of  meat  liii  li  hnd  U-en  ofTere*!  to  iilols  was 
•  kind  of  partaking  in  that  wicked  and  sacrilegioua  of- 


dalizing  or  offendiog  weak  minds;  for  though  all  thingji 
might  be  lawful,  yet  dl  tUngn  wcta  not  ahragm  exp^ 

dient.   See  Sacuifick. 


Meat-offering  (nnp^,  mincfuih';  sometLiies  i 
fully  Hri3T3  *|S*J?,  to  mark  its  sacHficiul  chsracter; 
Sept.  fully  Owpov  ^oia,  but  generally  »itnply  cwpoy  or 
^vffia,  sometimes  irpoafopa ;  Vulg.  ablatio  aucri/Sm, 
or  simply  sacrificium).  The  word  mIncAoA  (from  tlie 
obsolete  root  n:'S, "to  distribute"  or  **to give")  signifies 
originally  a  tfiji  of  atty  kind,  and  appears  to  be  used 
generally  of  a  gift  from  an  infiNior  to  a  superior,  wheth- 
er (t«»d  or  man  (l^t./i'rtnni'i.  Thus  in  (irn,  \\\ii,  1:1  it 
is  usetl  of  the  present  frtim  Jacob  to  Ksau,  in  tien,  xliii, 
11  of  the  present  sent  to  Jo«$eph  in  Egypt,  in  2  Sam.  viii, 
2,6  of  tha  tribute  from  Moab  and  Sjria  to  David, cte.{ 
and  in  Oen.  iv,  8, 4,  5  it  u  applied  to  the  anciifloes  to 

(Jo4l  offered  by  Cain  and  Al<»d,  although  Abel's  was  a 
whole  bumt-ofiering.  Ailerwards  this  general  sense  be* 
came  attached  to  the  word  ooriMn  ('S'^p),  and  tlw 
w  on!  mimhiih  restricted  to  en  "  unblooily  oflining,"  as 
op|H)sed  to  rGT,  a  bl(KKly"  sacrifice.  It  is  constantly 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  driuk-ojj'trinff  (T|09, 
Sept.  <nroi^^,  Vulg.  /t&omeN),  which  genenDy  a06tNn> 
panifi!  it.  and  whi<h  had  llic  same  meaning.  See 
i>KiNK-<Jn  Kiiisti.  I  he  law  or  ceremonial  of  the  mcat- 
ofTering  is  described  in  Lev.  ii  and  vi,  14  23.  It  was  to 
be  composed  of  flue  flour,  seasoned  with  salt,  and  mixed 
with  ou  and  ftankinoense,  hot  without  leaven;  and  it 

was  generally  accompanied  by  a  drink-offering  of  wine. 
A  |Mjr(iiin  of  it.  including  all  the  frankinceii-e.  was  to  be 
burnt  on  the  altar  as  "a  memorial;"  the  rest  U'lotiged 
to  the  priest;  but  the  mea^-oHerings  offucd  by  the 
priests  themselves  were  to  he  wholly  burnt 

Its  meaning  (which  is  analoirotis  to  that  of  the  offer- 
ing of  the  tithes,  the  first-fruits,  and  the  .showbread) 
appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  in  the  words  of  David 
(1  Cbron.  xxix,  10-14),** All  that  is  in  the  heaven  and 
in  the  earth  is  thine  ...  All  things  come  of  thee,  and 
of  ihiui  virn  hurt  tre  f/irm  ihn \i  recognisj-d  the  so\  - 

ercignty  of  the  l^onl,  and  his  bounty  in  giving  us  all 
eaitldy  Umaings,  bjr  dedicaring  to  him  the  best  of  hb 

gifts:  the  floor,  ns  the  main  support  of  life;  oil,  as  the 
symbtd  of  richnesn;  and  wine,  as  the  syinUd  of  vigor 
and  refreshment  (see  I'sa.  civ,  lii).  All  these  were  un- 
leavened  and  seasoned  with  salt,  in  order  to  show  their 
purity,  and  hallowed  by  the  ftankineense  for  Cod's  spe- 
cial MTvice.  This  recognition,  imiilicd  in  nil  i-.ast  s,  is 
e.\pre,ssi'd  clearly  in  the  (onn  of  ollcring  the  lirsl-truita 
prescribed  in  Deut.  xxvi,  5-11. 

It  will  be  aaen  that  this  meaning  invidves  neither  of 
the  main  idctti  of  aaerlfloo— the  atonement  (br  sin  and 
(hr  s,  If.,i(^rKatiun  to  Cod,  It  takes  them  for  irranted, 
and  is  based  on  them.  Accordingly,  the  meat hjAV  ring, 
T>ropcrIy  m  calle<l,  seetns  always  to  have  been  a  subsidi- 
ary offering,  needing  to  be  introduced  by  the  ain-ofler- 
ing,  which  re[ire8ented  the  one  idea,  and  forming  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  liiirntHiffi  ring  which  ri  pri  M  iited  the 
Other.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  public  sacrifices,  a  "meat- 
offering" waa  enjoined  as  a  part  of  ( 1 )  f  A«  dailtf  mommg 
atul  erming  surnfirr  (Exod.  xxix,  40,41);  (2)  thf  .Vat 
bath-offfring  (Xumh.  xxviii,  9,  10) ;  {^)  thr  oJTninrf  at 
Ihf  ntir  moon  i  Nurnb.  xxviii,  111  I) :  (4  t  tff  njirinfft  at 
the  great  fatveaU  (Numb,  xxviii,  2U,  '28 ;  xxix,  tt,  4, 14, 
16^  ate,)  {     lla  o/erM^  on  tie  ^TMl  dkqr  ^afoasBMaf 
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<MiiBiUxxix,9,10).  The  auM  WM  Um  cue  with  pri- 
vate aMiMcefl,  as  at  ( 1 )  f il«  eameraHim  o/ftHe$t»  (Bxod. 

xxix.  Ix  v.  vi, '20;  viii, 'J)  nwl  <>/  Ij  vilrf  (Numb. 

viii,K  I ;  yl}  the  cUantiny  of  (he  Ujn  r  (  L«v.  xiv,2U) ;  {^) 
the  tfrmimilum  of  the  Aui<iri/wA  nur  (Nutnb.vi,15). 

The  uiibloody  offcriaga  offered  alwie  did  not  properly 
belong  to  the  re|n>lar  meat-oflMng.  Iliey  were  i»u- 
nlly  substitute*  lor  tubcr  olTi  rin:;>.  Tlui-,  r,ir  i  xiunpk', 
ii)  Lev.  V,  II,  a  tenth  of  an  epliati  of  tlour  is  ollowpd  lu 
be  eubatituled  by  a  iwor  man  for  the  lamb  or  kid  of  a 
trf>^pft.s5-<)ffi'rin^:  in  Numb,  v,  15  the  aame  ofTering  is 
or<lain»-'l  «»  the  "oflTerinj;  of  jcalooaj'"  for  a  Mispected 
wifo.  The  unusual  t  lwiracttT  >if  tin-  offi-ring  i«  marked 
in  both  caaea  by  the  abaence  of  the  oil,  fraukincenae,  and 
wine.  We  Bnd  «Im>  at  certain  timaa  Ubationa  of  water 
poured  nut  tH-r<>rc  ( tcxl ;  tis  by  Samuel's  command  at  ^liz- 
peh  during  tlic  fa^t  (1  Sam.  vii,  (!),  and  by  I>avid  at 
Eh-lhleliom  (  2  Sam.  xxiil,  16),  and  a  libation  of  oil  ]K>ured 
by  Jacob  on  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (Geo.  xxxv,  14).  But 
theee  have  dearly  especial  nwaninga,  and  are  not  to  be 
incliKlfd  in  the  ordinary  flrink-offerinps.  The  «imo  olv 
iwrvatiiin  will  apply  to  tlic  remarkable  libation  of  water 
ciutomar>'  at  the  Feaat  of  Tabernwlcis  but  nM  nMO- 
tioncd  in  j9criplni«i>— finitht  n  v.  See  TAiUBtMUta, 
Fbabt  or. 

From  t!ic  I-  ■itatrraonts  it  np|M-ar8  that  the  ''moaf- 
ttkrinn"  (or,  rather,  food-oRering)  waa  in  general  auch 
eatabla  but  Moedlcia  artidce  (of  vefcetaMe  growth)  as 
were  to  be  preaented  to  Jehovah  as  devout  gifts  (romp, 
the  early  instance,  (ien.  iv,  8  sq.),  and  in  a  spet-inl  ttL-iute 
only  ii'xfts  of  nit  nl.  raw  or  baked,  whicli  wert-  brought  to 
the  altar  of  bunii/Ktfferinga,  £xod.  xl,  29;  compi.  xxx, 
9),  and  dther  wholly  or  pariiaBy  burnt  to  the  honor  of 

Jehiivah  (  rommonly  with  inc^enso)  by  thr  fiatid  of  the 
pric-»t.  The  portion  of  such  meat -ofTering"  that  wait 
to  be  eonramed  ia  called  nTSTtt,  in  conttaiBatiactian 
from  that  pnrt  whirh  f<'ll  to  tbf  prie»l  (Lev.  ii,  '2,  P,  Ifi; 
Numb,  vi,  '2i\;  romp.  l>ov.  xxi\-,  7,  where  the  inct  nue  of 
the  »h«)wbreail  ia  so  called,  which  was  also  conmimed). 
Thia  word  certainly  has  not  the  signification  ofodbru- 
aMMfaat  (Saadiaa),  or  in  gencnl  ojfrrinff  (as  Mieba^ 
tbinka),  bat  i»  a  verbal  noun  from  "f^Stn  (A»  ctntae  to 
mmtber),  and  the  Sept.  tranalatca  ftvti^ifpw  aeoonl- 
ioffW  ( sec  (Jeeen.  Tkeaaur.  p.  4 1 7).  The  Miahntc  tract 
J/c«/'irA"^/(  (v,  2;  comp.  Otho, /.r'j*.  p.  (;j!M  In  als 

of  the  "  meat-t)flcring"  in  the  above  broatl  M  nM'  at  an 
important  part  of  the  sacred  ritual.  The  Uible  itM-If 
ipecifiei^  of  the  moi  bunietl  ^  meat^iBiRins^"  only  the 
Penteeoatal  bread  ex|ire.<v<ly  by  the  name  of  a  miWAoA 

y\A\.  wiii.  IX;  1  iiinp.  vcr.  17  >,  wliilf  the  I"n^^^o^  IT  !>hcaf 
and  the  show  bread  bektug  by  their  own  nature  to  the 
Mun^calcgorjr.  The  proper '*Deat-«lRerin(pi,'*aa  above 
partiddarixed,  were  cither  independent  gifts  (Tnlm. 
yStS  *>3B3  riStSnX  or  simply  additions  to  other  prin- 
cipal offerings  (nstn  S39  riStSH).  For  example,  no 
burntMiffering  could  be  presented  without  a  meat  or 
drink  oflcring  (aee  Ix<v.  vii,  ^  sc).);  and  drink-offerings 
were  associated  Hkewim;  M*ith  thank-offeringa  (Lev.  vii. 
12  Mj.),  anil  in  a  certain  cai>e  with  a  siii-oflering  (I^v. 
xiv,  10, 20).  Thia  appears  to  have  been  (»n  the  princi- 
ple that  men  do  not  cat  fleah  without  bread  end  wine; 
a  xiiniiftration  which  also  lay  at  the  Imttom  of  the 
<in(  k  iii'Xai  (f<»ar>c'  ground  barley  grain*)  and  the  Ro- 
man mitlii  MtiUn.  with  which  the  victim  wa-*  strewn. 
Bahr  (S]/mM,  i,  216),  however,  regards  the  siipplemen; 
tary  unbloody  oflMn^  aa  a  aort  of  oompenialion  fur  the 
life  Inken  from  the  sacrilic*'.  Such  nddition.il  meat- 
ofli-rings,  at  all  events,  ap[a>ar  regularly  in  connection 
with  tbeprindpal  offerings,  whether  ( o)  free-will  (Numb, 
xvi,  4  sq.:  comp.  Judg.  vi,  19)  or  (h)  enjoincti.  The 
latter,  again,  were  sometimea  offered  pubHrty  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  people  ("133t  rn3»),  as  those  in  ctinnec- 
tion  with  thi-  dnily  morning  and  evening  oblation  (F.xinI. 
xxix,  40 ;  xxviii,  tt ;  Numb,  iv,  16),  or  with  the  sabbat- 
ical (Nnnk  xxTiii,9)  and  ftaatoHMaga  (Nnmh.  xxviii, 


11  aq.;  Let*,  xxiii);  at  other  times  they  were  prinile 
("t^n*'  rn3^),  as  that  of  ihe  punlication  of  the  le|M:r 
( l>ev.  xiv,  20  .«<].),  the  Nn/arirr  who  had  fultilled  hb 
vow  (Numb,  vi,  16, 17),  and  the  consecration  uf  Ix>\itea 
(Nnmbi  vin,  8  sq.),  and  perhaps  of  priests  (Kxod.  xxix, 
2,  l«T.viii,2).  In  these  cases  the  essential  part  of  the 
meat-offering  waa  fine  wheat  Hour  (rVc:  Jonephua, 
(lAiiipov  KoiapuftarvP,  Ant.ui,9. 4).  mixed  with  olive- 
oil  (tbew  were  U)th  to  be  the  best  proi  ufable  in  I'ule*- 
tiac;  see  the  ^luhna,  Mtnack.  viii,  1),  fiid  it  waa  ail 
consumed  upon  the  altar.  The  propnedona  were  t  for 
a  lamb,  ^  ephah  of  tlour  and  J  bin  of  ■lil ;  for  a  ram, 
^  ephah  of  tlour  and  |  hin  of  oil;  linaliv.  lor  a  bul- 
kick,  ephah  of  tlour  and  J  bin  of  oil  ( Numb,  xr,  4 
sq.;  xxvui,&,9, 12  aq.,  SSaq.}  xxix,8  M|.,Saq.,18ai|.; 
liev.  xiv,  21).  For  the  lamb  olRned  with  the  Faaaover 

sheaf,  ephah  of  liin'  tlniir  wjim  prrs<  riti« d  ■;  Ix'V.  xxiii, 
13).  In  the  caiMj  <>f  the  Na/.ariie  »tiU  liifTi-ri'iit  n  gula- 
tiona  are  made  (Numb,  vi,  16  sq.).  See  Na/akitk. 
From  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  (fiee-will)  bunit- 
offerings  a  handfhl  itf  Ihe  meal  only  as  a  mcatHdrering 
wa-j  to  be  sprinkletl  iij  im  ttie  altar  to  he  conMinud  with 
the  incense,  while  tht  n  niaiiider  full  to  the  priest's  lot 
(Lev.  vii.  14  we  mo  that  prleitly  fcativltica  wen 
associated  with  the  thank-offerings. 

It  likewise  appears  from  the  foregoing  account  that 
the  inilejiendi'Dt  nii'al-o(Tiriii^;V  were  someliincH  fn  e- 
will  (,Lev.  ii),  and  Munetinies  «ibligator>'.  To  the  latter 
belonged  the  cases  specified  above :  (a)  that  of  a  poor 
man,  who  had  made  himself  liable  in  the  manner  slated 
in  Ix'v.  V,  1  iK\.  (comp.  ver.  11);  and  {  f>)  the  "jealousy- 
offering"  of  a  wife  charged  with  atlultery  (Numlj.  v,  15, 
26) ;  to  which  ia  to  be  added  (c)  the  cousecrat ioo-offer- 
ing  of  a  pricat  (Mgh>prteal)  on  entering  upon  hta  oflSea 
(Lev.  \T,20  [13]  The  Talmud         Mtiiarh.  iv, 

xi,  B)  applie.<t  this  law  exclusively  to  the  tiblation  of 
the  high-priesi,  and  makea  the  meat-offering  to  ha  a 
iliiily  one  (H'TSr  nntw),  with  which  .losephus  agrees 
{Ant.  iii,  10,  7).  In  both  the  tirst  cases  the  meat-offer^ 
ing  consinted  of  ^  ephah  of  meal  (witlioui  oil  or  ia* 
ecnaeX  of  which,  as  above  noted,  miljr  a  handful  «« 
bumeid,  and  the  teat,  aa  naual,  went  to  tbe  prieat ;  where* 
o-t  ill  the  third  casc,  the  whole  meat-offeriii;;  \sa-<  to  l>e 
consumed  (if  Kt  we  may  understand  the  homeu  hat  dark, 
passage  of  Ix-v.  vi,  22).  The  meal  in  cases  (o)  and  (c) 
waa  to  be  of  wheat,  hut  in  the  caK«  (h)  of  barley,  llie 
free>w{11  oflbring  might  be  brought  in  either  of  three 
conditions,  namely,  ii^  raw  tlour,  u|<oii  which  oil  was 
poured  and  incense  laid  (sirewtd)  (Ixv.  ii,  1  h\.)  ;  or  aa 
roasted  and  pounded  (firetling)  grains,  likewiae  with  oil 
and  incense  (Lev.  ii,  14  sq.) :  or.  laMly.  as  baked  dougb. 
The  dough,  moreover,  might  be  baked  either  in  the 
oven,  and  in  that  case  the  oil  must  be  spread  under  tha 
kM%-ea, or  apriokled  upon  thera  (I^v.  ii,  14) :  or  in  a  pan 
(rSR^),  when  the  dtmgh  must  be  niLxeil  with  the  oil, 
and  in  the  presentation  the  loaves  were  broken  in  piecca 
and  oil  poure<l  on  them  (I^  v.  ii.  .i  s.|.) ;  or.  finaUy,  in 
the  r^^n^^,  L  c.,  according  to  the  Jew.s  a  deep  atew- 
pan,  ao  that  the  loavca  awam  ia  oil  (Lev.  il,  Ty.  flea 
Cakk.  The  prii-f  fil«  ays  burned  of  the.ie  free-will  of- 
ferings a  handful  of  meal  with  oil  (or  a  Italch),  w  ilh  all 
the  inoenae,  on  tbe  altar  (Le^*.  ii,  2) ;  the  remainder  fell 
sometimea  to  him,  aoowtiinca  to  the  other  priests  ( Lev. 
vii.  9  Hq.\  and  muM  be  eonamned  in  the  sanctuary  (\jt\\ 
ii,3;  x.lO,12Mj.;  comp.  ,IoH|>hus.  1  iii.  1  K  leaven 
or  honey  mu!*t  not  !>«■  mixed  wiih  ihc  nRat-offeriug 
(Ijpv.  ii.  11 ;  a  rule  which,  wiili  one  exception  [l>ev.  vii, 
18],  afiplied  to  all  such  offerings;  nee  Kxod.  xxix,  2; 
I>ev.  vii,  12;  viii,  26;  x,  12;  Minhna,  Menach.  v,  1), 
but  th»'y  mu.Ht  Ih-  i«alteii  (Ix-v.  ii.  13 Even  in  eating 
Ihe  meat-offering  the  priests  were  not  allowed  to  uae 
any  ferment  (see  Lev.  vi,  16  [91 ;  x,  IS).  See  fOMM^^ 
Heland,  Aniiq.  Sttcr.  iii,  7;  Iken,  Antiq.  tlihr,  i,  14; 
Carpzov,  Appttr.  p.  708  (brieO;  llauer,  GoitetJ,  Vtrd.  i, 
187  8i|.(lnooaipleteandfaMsaei)^Win«r.ii,49«.  fiaa 
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cbicflT  by  letting  tbem  to  the  pilgrims  who  flock  hithflr 
to  vi^t  Oke  Brit  AIMi  (Hotue  of  <M),  or  chief  imMqiie, 

(•iiiitniniiijr  the  Kaal>a  ( ij.  v.  ).    TliU  iiii>w|tie,  cafmlitc  of 
holding  about  ;i."),tHKl  |icr»«in.»,  is  Mirniuntled  by  nineteen 
gates  sunnouiiteil  hy  seven  rniiian-ts,  and  cwiii.iiii~  -"  V- 
enil  TOWS  of  piUan»  about  twenty  feet  high,  aiid  about 
ciKlitem  inches  in  diameter,  of  maible,  granite,  por^ 
pliyry.  uixl  common  aaodatonc,  whidi  at  r<Tt:.in  liin- 
in  the  bounds  of  the  states  [  tances  are  sunnountcd  by  small  domct*.    A  nrv&t  num- 
1840  was  oridnad  and  in*  I  b«r  or  pe«i|ile  are  attached  to  tlie  m(jsM)tic  in  Home  kind 
stalled  pastor  of  Spring  <;ar. leu  Chtirrh.  N.  ('.;  in  IK'vi'of  wlesiawtical  ca(>actty,  as  katibs,  multts,  mueddtn%- 


TdOncth,  De  mteri/kio/ttmo  HAnBonm  (Gottiogen, 
nm\  See  OmoosNi. 

Mebane,  WitXIAM  a  Presbyterian  minister,  \va^ 
bonitaUaUfo«dCMnitT,N.C,Man:h  10,1X09.  His  pr«- 
pafaierr  education  waa  ncdvcdin  GmoslMtoagh,  N.CX, 

uiiiIt  the  Rev.  I>rs.  Pready  tod  GaiOtheiil  He  f^ad- 
asittl  at  the  L  iuverniiv  of  North  Caroflna  in  1833,  and 
at  I*ri5ceton  The»>lojiieal  Seminary  in  1«37;  in  IKW  and 

labored  as  a 
of  Louisiana  and  Tesi 


took  cliarge  of  Madiaon  Chiirch.  J  le  ilinl  in  May,  18.")9 
Ife  U dime  poasewcd  fiae  conver>atioii:il  |>owvrB,  u>- 

.gither  with  a  atrikiog  independence  of  thought;  as  a 
pMtarhe  was  rery  mieccsafal,aa  he  was  gifkad  with  the 
happy  fa.-iiltv  of  intr...lir«  in>^  the  f«iibj«et of  personal  rc- 
ligioo.  See  /'/      Uul.  A  Imwtac,  1861,  p.  97.  (J.  L.  S.) 

Melnm'iial  (Hak  iMmmaf,  «|31S,  consfrwcfirr, 
if  p  nuine ;  Sept.  t'c  rutv  viiLv  [apparently  |H)intin^ 
132:3  j,  but  V.  r.  Xa^avxat ;  Vulg.  Mtbowmu)^  a  pcnton 
oaneil  as  one  of  DaridVbody-irtiard  (2  Sam.  xsiii,  27), 
but  rU  where  more  rorm  tl)  SiiniKt  ii.vt  (  2  Sam.  xxi, 
18;  lChrou.xx,4)  or  bituiKCAi  (I  Chron.xi,29i  xxvii, 
Iiy.    8n  DATIHb 

Mecaskey.'Toiiv  W..  a.m.,  a  minirter  of  the  Meth- 
odist Kpiwopal  Church,  born  in  1'H2I,  M-ait  the  »un  of 
piou»  parents,  and  inherile«l  an  honored  name,  a  fine 
phyiical  form,  a  vigotoua  intellect,  and  an  amiable  di»- 
poaitMm.  On  the  death  of  hia  devoted  mother  in  his 
twelfth  year,  he  was  plawl  hy  hU  rc  mniiiiiii;  parr'iit  in 
the  academy  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  .\n>lrev»»,  of  Uoylestown, 
Pa.,  and  then  completed  hin  a<  .idemical  course,  lib 
indinattom  were  for  the  legal  profearioB,  and  he  oonsp- 
qoently  fitted  himself  far  admission  to  the  har.  with  fair 
prmnit*-'*  nt'  .1  liri^'lit  fiiiuff.  Suddenly  tiripu^'ht  to  ac- 
knowledge hid  need  of  religion,  he  gave  himself  to  Chrin- 
tianity,  andftwUering  himself  to  ht  caDad  to  preach  the 
Goq>el,  at  once  prepared  for  the  great  work.  After 
mtdering  goml  service  in  the  Sunday-scliool,  and  aa  a 
class-leader  and  exhorter,  he  was  licensed  to  pn-aeh ; 
and  being  further  proved  by  one  year's  travel  on  the 
Kewtowii  Clieoit,  he  waa  teeonmendcd'to  the  Philadel- 
phia Conferenw.  by  whi.-h  lie  WJUH  reeelvi  ci  in  lKI4,(ind 
•etit  to  Radnor  Cirouit.  IHh  siih^Mfuenl  li('ld-<<  of  lalxir 
were  Grove  ("ircnit,  Mauch  Chunk,  Stroudsburj;.  Ikijt- 
tietoo,  St.  John's,  the  Tract  Agency,  and  West  Pbtla- 
dflphia.  After  thia  he  waa  stationed  in  Columbia, 
Kea  liii;:.  N'orri'^town.  niid  Pnttsvilkw  In  I8fi'*  he  waa 
a^aiu  brought  to  l'hila<ieiphia,  and  stationad  in  A.Hbur\', 
WMtlHliladelphia,  and  here  he  worked  Ibr  the  Master':* 
eane  aatil  death,  Oct.  lti»  1868.  ''Ue  waa  Instant  in 
SBBBM)  and  out  of  season,  an  able  minister  of  the  New 
TestJiraenf,  and  a  fairlifu!  -tt  ward  of  the  mysteries  of 
•  fod.  Purity,  dignity.  ai»d  earnestneaa,  culminating  in 
deep,  constant  devotion  to  God  and  his  work,  marketl 
and  illuminsted  his  whole  aaane."  See  Mbmtt*  of 
Comfrrmctt.  1864,  p.  M. 

Mecca  {Om  Al-Kum,  Mother  of  Cities),  the  birth- 
plaoe  of  Mohammed,  and  therefore  the  central  and  must 
aamiQy  (((narded  and  honored  city  of  Arabia,  ia  one  of 
its  oldest  towns,  the  capital  of  the  pn>vii)oc  of  Ilejaz. 
It  w  Mtuatwl  ill  iP  30'  N.  lat.,  and  10 '  H' t:.  king.,  245 
miles  south  of  Medina  (q.  v.),  and  about  t>5  miles  east  of 
Jiddah,  the  weU«known  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  nar> 
raw,  barren  valley,  anrmanded  by  bare  hilia  and  sandy 
plains  anl  w.itt  red  l.y  the  t)ri>ok  Wady  Al-'I'arafeyn. 
The  rity  attout  ioOO  \>acen  h>n;;,  and  about  60O  broail, 
and  i«  divided  inia  tlia  Upper  and  Lswir  City,  with 
twenty-live  chief  quarteni.    The  streets  are  broad  and 

'  trthBrrejfular,  but  unpaved;  exceaaively  dnaty  in  sum- 
mer, aii'i  muddy  in  I  111'  r.tiny  w,t«hi.  'I'lie  hoiiM-i-.  three 
or  four  Mories  high,  ore  built  of  brick  or  stuue,  onia- 
■KDted  with  p^wtinga,  and  tlieir  windows  open  on  the 
^ntta.  The  rooms  are  much  more  handsomely  fur- 
vlthed,  and  altogether  in  a  better  state  than  is  osnal  in 
*alait,ihelnbabitatttaof  Mecca  makiiv  their  living 


etc.  Piljjrirnages  have  ver\'  miieh  decreased  of  late 
year*,  and  in  conseijueiu-e  ihr  iiih.iliitants  of  this  city, 
at  one  time  containing  llHi,uliu,  now  itcarcely  counts 
40,000  regular  residents.  The  age  of  the  city  of  Mecca 
is  not  exactly  known.  We  tind  that  it  wa»  in  qnite  a 
Hourishin^  i-ondition  in  the  days  of  Ptoh my,  under  the 
name  of  MactintUi.  Mohammed,  whii  )ki<I  U  en  obliged 
to  quit  it  ((uite  predpilately  in  A.D.  (>22,  returned  to  il 
in  6i7,  farcing  hia  entrance  as  conqueror.  At  flrst  it 
l}elonge<l  to  the  tribe  of  the  KoNnite:*,  latr  r  to  the  K<v 
reiah  (q.  v.).  Within  the  courne  of  tlie  preM-nt  century 
(1808)  Hceca  was  taken  by  the  Wahabies  (ip  v.i,  but 
given  up  again  to  the  pacha  of  £gypt,  Mebcmct  AU 
whose  son  Ibrahim  was  made  sheik  El-lfaram 
-  "(if  tlie  SaiTed  Pl.ioe."  .\t  present,  however,  Mecca 
i.i  tlirectly  de|)endent  on  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  A  cer- 
tain balm,  the  "  Iklra  of  Mecca,"  is  made  from  a  plairt 
called  Betem,  which  grows  in  abundaiKe  in  the  nei^i- 
borbood  of  the  city.  Another  chief  article  of  msnnfhct- 
ure,  and  a  great  source  of  income  to  the  rl  ^i(l•l;t■*  i.f 
Mecca,  are  the  ckapleis  for  pious  pilgrims.  See  Cham- 
bers, Cyh^ av.;  J)er CArjtflidle  Apoh^t  1872,  Nor. 
12. 

Mecbania  The  Uehrawa  appear  to  have  learned 

ill  F.t,7i>t  the  elements  at  least  of  aA  the  forms  of  handi- 
craft pratti<-f<l  in  ihiit  lu-hly-<i\ ili/e>l  cmintry.  and 
later  their  nei;;libor«>  the  Phccaiciaixs,  famous  in  early 
timeo  for  their  progress  in  the  induatrial  arts,  donbtkas 
exerted  a  further  influence  upon  them;  nevarthelesa, 
(lown  at  least  to  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  judges, 
the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  inaiiiifii'  ttirt  -  m  i-  ■piite  iii- 
considciaUe  (1  Sam.  xiii,  20).  Many  of  the  handicrafts 
were  practiced  tf  the  proprietor  tif  the  house  (land- 
owner^ himftelf  (onnip.  Homer,  (Mf^T, 248),  chiefly  the 
coariw  r  kinds  of  work  ^i.  e.  in  wood),  while  other  sorts 
foil  to  the  female  head  of  the  family,  such  as  baking  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  8),  weaving  and  embroidering  (Kxod.  xxxv, 
28;  Prov.  xxxi,  24),  and  the  making  up  of  garments, 
inrbuling  those  of  the  men  (l*rov.  xxxi,  21  ;  1  S.im.  it, 
19;  Aftn  ix,  .39).  .See  Wom.vx,  and  comp.  the  .^li!^hna, 
Ktthubitt/i,  V.  5.  Rut  all  the  varied  forms  of  manufact- 
ure, whii  li,  lieing  generally  e.xecutcd  by  dint  of  actual 
manipidation.  required  a  gt>od  degree  of  personal  dex* 
ferit  V.  were  carried  on  amoiii:  the  Hebrews,  l>y  the  own- 
era  themselves,  who  were  not  .ilavei.  So  in  the  Homeric 
poems  several  kinds  of  mechanic  art*  aj^Kar  ij/iad,  iv, 
110,  485;  xviii,  601;  Oi^sf.  ui,  426,  432;  see  Wach»> 
muth,  //fUfn.  A  llertk.  II,  i,  47  sq.). 

Accordingly  we  find  mention  of  the  ;/<iU  and  rilerr 
tmith  (r^-is  or  T-Sr,  .bi  xvii,  1:  Isa.  xl.  If  :  .Ter. 
X,  14,  etc.).  who  especially  fabricated  idoU,  or  plated  and 
enMunantediheni;  tha  apothecary  (n|yi  or  ni>n,Exod. 

XXX,  35;  comp.  ftvpi\pnc,  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  7);  the  ar- 
tificrr  (a'^n,  Exod.  xxxv,  85;  Deut.  xxvii,  16;  1  .Sam. 
xiii,  19),  a  term  inchiaive  ofblackamiths  <%rta  *^^rr, 
Isa.  xliv.  12;  2  Kings  xxiv,  14;  1  Sam.  xiii,  19;  Talm. 
•,-no:,  Mishna,  CheL  xiv,  3)  and  braziera  (PirTO  H,  1 
Kings  vii,  14 ;  comp.  xo^<f"'C.  2  Tim.  iv,  14),  as  wdl  aS 
carpenters  {yS  n,  2  Sam,  v,  11 ;  Isa.  xliv,  1.1;  comp. 
Wrrwf,  Matt.x  iii.  ^«.^;  Mark  vi,  3;  nlno  cabinet-mak- 
ers, Mishiu,  Halxi  Kamma,  ix,  3)  ami  maixins  ("r^? 
n-^p,  I  Chron.  -xiv,  l)t  the  ticm^arer*  (',2X  '';::ch, 
2  Kings  xtl,  IS),  whkh  wai  distinct  flfom  the  hue  naoied. 
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TcBMring  Mid  the  Um  of  Glae.  (\\'ilkiniion.) 


•  niliT  ;  nr  .]  r,  n  ii<)niir*,  tlrrlUt 


hijjh  rank  in  tho  fine  styU-s  of 
work,  especially  thnw  iu'  wbidi 
WmrfMHM  over  into  ui  ait,  ap- 
pMfl  from  the  fm  t  thm  a  )«ingle 
individual  often  carrml  on  sev- 
eral trader  at  once  <  Kx<mI.  xxxi, 
a  aq.;  2  Cluon.  ii,  14);  while 
Divid  and  Bofanion  aie  rMonI> 
e<l  as  having  imported  fur  their 
Btnicturcs  riKvnioian  (.sidoniau) 
•rtificen.  ( 1  Kings  v, « ;  1  Chron. 
»v,  1 }  2  .Clinn.  ii,  7, 14,  etc> 
fiea  PHCKNictA. 

After  tlio  exile  handicraftfl and 
arts  in  general  utood  in  n^reater 
esteem  amonfr  the  Jew%  so  tliak 
ex|icft«  ware  found  anoni;  them, 
and  their  pndaeriotM  aoiuinnt 
etinsideralile  reputniiuii  (v.^.  l},,- 
BenmiUler,  MuiymLimi,  vi,  42), 
It  passed  for  a  sipt  at  a'tel 
bringing  up  when  a  father  failed 
toteaeh  hi»  son  a  trade  (Mishna, 
KiiUlunlt.  \\.  H;  Lightfoot,  p. 
616;  comp.  J'ukt  Abolk^  ii,  2; 
Wajjenwil,  Scta^  p.  Otha, 
Ur.  Rabb.  p.  49 n.    I ii  t he  Apoe- 
rypha  of  the  Old  lent,  there  ar« 
mentioned  the  Ktpofnv^,  as  a 
moulder  ofOguresof  dajr  (WimL 
XV,  8)^  th«  xpvtfovpvov,  (ip^itpo- 
yooc,and  xa^t^oirXaanfc  amonjj  metal-workers  (Wisd, 
x\%  19),  chieriy  as  tributary  to  idol  imaf;e-mnker»;  in 
the  New  Teat,  the  tanner  (lii'pTti'c.  At  t«  ix,  43;  x,  6^ 
32;  Talm.  •,^*'OnTa  or  7:n=r,  (  hfi  XV,  1).  the  tent- 
maker  (ffKij»'OToii'r.  Aet«  xviii.  3) ;  in  Jo8«'phus  occur 
the  ilu cse-makerH  [  rvno-Koioi,  War,  v,  4,  1),  the  bar- 
bcre  (roi;/M«c,  AtU.  xvi,  6;  War,  i,  27,  5),  who  were  of 
•ervioB  to  prineaa;  in  the  Talmud,  among  ocbcra,  the 
tailor  p"*-.-!.  Sh„{>/,.  i,  3).  ih,'  ^luK-niaker  CrS-,  /V- 
tach,  iv,  6),  the  plasterer  (TiD.  Vhtl.  xxix,  3),  the 
glazier  (TTS,  CM,  viU,  9),  the  goldsmith  pnt,  CiW. 
xxix,  C),  the  4jr«r  (»a»,  ooop.  Thilo.  Aihkt.  p.  111). 
Some  of  these  ooeapations  were  of  so  low  repute  that 
those  who  followed  them  could  not  attain  the  otlice  of 

itatil.<«.    •-.       •         ^  l.iKf'-pri.  Ht  (Khldush.  Ixxxii.  1);  viz.  th.«c  of  the 

in  piaee.  MverthelesB,  that  the  Hebrews  took  no  very  j  weaver,  the  barber,  the  fuller,  the  apothccacy,  the  biood- 


•  10 

Randnirin?  Miimmiex  and  making;  the  Cnscs. 


n 


0,10,  and  1 1,  palniio^  Mi4 


„  ,     ,     -  (Witklnaon.) 

//.   4  .»d  7.  MaaUiK  mummta.   (.Mnp  tkt  baadn^M.  ^wlng  ti..  drill.  ' 

pollnhiliif  Ihtt  run.. 

but  whether  the  plaHenn  {"T}'^  htr.  Kick.  xlii.  11) 
were  a  separate  trade  from  the  iua«4iu«  i»  not  dear;  the 
potfrr  r^"*,  xxix,  16,  etc;  npofuic.  Matt,  xxvii, 
7,  10:  romp.  Osenius,  .If'mww.  PAow.  p.  161);  tholoct- 
tmith  ("!»0^,  Jer.  xxix,  2);  tbe/njfer  (039  or  Oar-a. 
S  Kingi  xviii,  17;  yvaft^,  Mark  ix,  8;  comp.  Owen. 
ut  tup.  p.  181) ;  the  u-ranr  rs'^i'x)  earijT  (Exod.  XXviii, 
82)  formed  a  separate  branch  of  indoMrv  (especially  in 
fUxica  of  bjrsBaa,  1  Chron.  iv,  21),  and  in'tarRe  citica  the 

hater  (n||^X,  IIos.  vii,  1 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  21 ;  see  Joscphus, 
Ant,  XV,  9,  2;  but  l4ike  jti,  2,  does  not  prove  the  ab- 
aanoeofauchatnde);  later  alao  the  torier  (Z^i,  Ezek. 
v,  1)  ia  named  pBO,  according  to  the  Targum  of  Jon- 
ath.  at  Lev.  xiii,45;  Mishna,  Shabb.  i.  2) 
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kutT,  tbe  biftb'lnqiw,  tbe  umMr*  whida  AYocatioiM, 
C9{ircijUlr  the  buibcff^  and  tha  tannvr**,  wov  vtry 

<Kii.>u-<  [Kiddtuh,  iv,  14;  MfffUla,  iii,  2;  roniji.  (•thi>. 
Zrfj-.  /^(iMw  p.  165;  Wetatt'in,  Sor.  Trtt,  ii,  i»l(>;.  i  hf 
workabopa  or  place  ttf  busiiieiM  of  the  aniaans  appear  (in 
tbe  larger  dues)  to  have  been  in  certain  atreeta  or 
iquam  (bazaars,  Toumefort,  Trar.  ii,  822),  whrre  (hey 
WfTe  a  Uti  i.liT.  xxxix,  21);  a«  in  tln'  Talmii.!.  f  ir 
iaatance,  ibere  is  mentiuu  (Surenbuaiua,  Mitchiui,  v,  10^, 
US)  of  a  tmii-mutlet  (ObaM  or  V^^X      \n  J«ae> 

phat  (Wnr,  V.  I.  I  I  iif  a  rhffiu-millrr'ii  vallt  y  (tlic  'IV- 
WpaOB),  as  likewise  of  furKOfl  ami  dealorti  in  wuul  and 
gammm  ( iyar,T,8;  I).  On  occationn  or  public  nMNmi- 
ing  wirh  placen  were  closfd  (  IMiilo,  ii,  o2/»).  See  gen- 
erally, I  ken,  A  nliq.  /Mr.  ii,  578  !M{.  ;  Uellennann,  Uamdk. 
i,  221  «|.— Winer,  i,  462.    See  IIandicrafT. 

Mec^erah.   Soe  Mkchkkatiiiti!. 

Mech'erathite  (ilcb.  .Vrtrruthi',  "^P^S^,  g«ntite 
ham  n^3^  Mekerak',  a  tieorJ,  as  in  Gen.  xlix,  6; 
Sept.  Mtxovpaii  v.  r.  Mt\upa5pi,\u\n.  .Mrrherathilrt), 
an  epithet  ap^Jird  to  Hepher,  one  of  David's  famuiw 
warriors  probably  ai  beiiij^  a  naiive  of  MtaiiKKAii,  a 
pUc«  otberwiae  unkouwu  (1  Cbron.  xi,  341);  but  from 
the  paraM  paiMiga  Sam.  xxiii,  S4)  it  would  appear 
to     .1  i"i'rrii|iti(iii  for  M  aacm  \  i hi  i  k.    Scp  Vik. 

Mecbitar  tor  Mehhltar >, \)\  l'i:i  ito,  the  founder 
•f  the  Order  of  MechilariAt!i  I  q.  v.j,  wa'^  lM>ru  nt  .Scbatte, 
a  lawn  of  Armenia  Minor,  Feb.  7,  ItiTti.  Hi»  Cather'a 
naw  was  Peter  Manukean  (i.  e.  aon  of  Manu^;).  but  he 
exchaii^-d  Im  family  name  (Miinu};)  for  that  i)f  ^lechi- 
Ur,  ur'-GMiitokr,"  on  entering  into  eccleaiaatical  uniera. 
Hi*  early  education  had  been  uitmatad  to  morautiea; 
(bey,  nu  doubt,  intlucnc«<l  him  to  dexote  himvlf  i<>  the 
•mice  of  tbe  Churi-b.  At  the  afje  of  fiftetMi  \\v  Uvanie 
an  inmsif  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Croj*!*,  near  .Se- 
bttU;  and  a  few  year*  after,  bejn|[  made  aecretary  of 
the  aRhbiahop  Michael,  who  took  hhn  to  Enentm,.be 
became  aniuainteil  with  a  fellow-rniintri-man  who  ha<l 
travell'tl  ill  Kuropc.and  who  lent  hiiti  an  Anneiiiaii  work 
br  (iaianiijt.  an  Italian  miiMionary,  ^^a  the  lirctim-ilintion 
^ Mc  Arwttmm  C'kttrck  with  Uutt  qfJiomt  (pobUabed 
at  Room  in  1650>.  Though  Mecbitar  itill  oontfaioed 
pr  f.  »Ni  .|ly  n  mrmlxT  of  tha  Anroniaii  priesthooil,  he 
apjfar*  Iroin  thia  time  to  hare  bworae  in  aecn-l  a  ppir*- 
flrte  to  the  Chuida  of  Rome ;  but  tbe  exact  date  of  his 
1  to  have  been  unknown  to  all  bia  bi- 
He  was  anxious  to  nuke  bimaelf  act^uainted 
with  the  civilL/ar ion  i.f  \hi-  -t.  it  it  nr^ol  bv  wiuie; 
<xber«  believe  that  Mecbitar  hail  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Bomiah  priestN,  and  waa  intlucetl,  aa  carijr  at  1690,  to 
•ccept  the  KomiAh  interpfftation  of  the  sacred  writinK^i, 
■ad,  poa"»*f|iicnily,  of  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  the  hie- 
rW(Kv,  1  1  1  that  hi-  iletorrained  on  a  visit  to  llmne  to 
«»j«<y  an  iiiUT^  iew  with  tbe  holy  father  aiul  tbe  great 
4igtutanefl  of  the  Latin  Cboreli.  Than  ia  aome  reaaon 
•ho  tor  the  t>elief  that  Mecbitar  wa'^  at  once,  aft«T  hi;* 
««tfy  into  th<;  Ijitiii  Church,  matle  a  meml»er  of  the  So- 
Qfty  of  .Icstw,  and  that  he  secretly  workinl  for  tlie  good 
«f  tbe  order.  On  his  way  to  Kome  be  was  attacked  by 
in  tiie  island  of  pyproa,  and  eompelled  to 

B,  l>cjj;,'in:;  hi<  way  as  he  went.  In  ITivHl  b<'  n»- 
Ithc  Convent,  iletennincii  to  Ijccome  a  worker  for 
higher  relipous  and  literary  culture  among  hia  coun- 
*i7"***it  and  to  farther  tbia  underuking  effectually  he 
MRhtta  gather  aixmt  him  young  men  desiring  to  work 
•» mi-s*i  .iiaric-.    In  ir>W  \\v  wa><  iii.iitt'  .tik!  -lii»rllv 

•ftiT  he  remnvjil  it>  the  liyKaiitine  capital.  In  1 7tHi.  when 
(■e  MX4  a  |>rcacher  at  Constantinople,  some  diasensions 
|>ttwcea  the  partiwwa  of  two  lival  patriarchs  divided 
twAfiHnian  eonraNnity  into  two  hostile  parties.  Me- 
Aitar  »i  first  ailvi-twl  recuiicili;iiiiiii.  niul  nflerw ariln,  to 
thtir  Mirprwe,  preached  submiatiion  to  the  Church  of 
and  this  roused  such  a  storm  against  him  that 
hMwi  obUgctf  to  claim  the  protection  the  Fnneh 
r,  which  was  readily  afforded. 


Catholic.  Toeacapefromtlie  animoaity  ofbuoouDtiT- 
men  Iw  11111  fomid  it  neeenarr  to  remove  in  disguise  to 

■Smyrna,  and  tinally  be  xukd  nt  M<>(liiii.  in  tlir  Mnn-a, 
iimler  I  he  pnHcction  <»f  the  Venetian  goveriuucnt,  to 
Mb»:n  it  then  belonged.  As  early  as  SepL  tt,  170l»lia 
bad  founded  at  Coaataiitiao|ile  a  new  religioiia  oomiMi- 
nity,  in  which  ten  otiier  penons  joined  with  liim;  at 
.MikIoh.  (Ill  Se|)t.  M,  17(K1,  he  took  pi>*M>.shion  of  ail  estate 
given  him  by  the  VenetiaitH,  to  builU  a  convent  of  the 
new  Older,  which  was  called  after  his  own  luime.  The 
war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetiaita  drove  Mecbi- 
tar in  1715  to  Venice,  where  be  remained  until  after  the 
conque!*t  of  the  M<irea  by  the  Mun^ulnian.  pi  tiiiup 

^  for  a  place  instead  of  Modun  found  a  willing  car  at  the 
I  Venetian  Seiute  in  1717,  and  he  was  presented  with  the 
little  L>lnnil  of  San  Ijuan^  near  the  l.iilo,  anit  tliere 
Mecbiur  built  the  c^mvent  which  I'lill  atiract.^  the  at- 
tention of  every  visitor  to  Venice.  It  was  o]icned  on  the 
day  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  birth,  Sept.  8,  Theuoeiurth 
Mecbitar  labored  assidooasly  for  tlie  good  ef  the  Chnreb 
of  Rome  ami  the  elevation  of  bi'<  l  onntrymeii.  He  is 
acktiowledgetl  even  by  bi'<  i>|'|-<<iK'iit.s  of  the  Anneniao 
Church  to  have  revive«l  ilu  iii^^h  literary  attainments 
of  his  eountiy  in  former  days,  lie  not  only  contributed 
to  thia  by  bia  own  eAirta  as  a  voluminoos  writer,  Iwt  in 
a  still  more  important  degree  by  e^tnbli-hin^,'  [irinting- 
pre.<4ni!a.  He  died  April  27, 174il.  liis  own  productions 
are,  besides  many  hynni-s  which aie  alltt  aung  in  tbe  Ar- 
menian churcbea,  biecauBe  thcrf  im«  mitten  hcfiifa  hia 
apostasy,  a  translation  of  Thomaa  h  Kenpia'a  fadtoHem 
oj'  t'/irijil,  Biu\  of  Thonijis  AipiiiiaN's  Thtotut/y,  and  many 
philological  works  of  value.  Tbe  fullest  account  of 
Mecbitar,  of  hia  work,  and  of  bis  followers,  in  Knglish, 
is  to  be  found  in  Jirirf  .1  rrtmnt  of  the  Mtdutaruticau 
Society,  by  Alexander  Cionlc  (^Venice,  1685).  See  Mb- 
cuiTAaiaTa.  (J.II*W.) 

Mechitarists,  a  congn-jrntion  of  Armenian  Cliria- 
tiaiu*.  who  reside  on  the  inland  of  San  I^zaro  at  Venice, 
but  who  have  al!>o  obtained  a  f«Ktting  in  Franea  and 
Austriai  They  derive  their  name  from  MiU'illTAB  DA 
I'ktho  (q.  v.\  who  in  the  year  I7<t|  foande<l  this  re- 
ligious society  for  the  purjioM-  «)f  diffosiiiij  a  kiiowUnlge 
of  tbe  old  Armenian  language  and  literature.  The  Me- 
chitatiata,  like  their  Ibnnder  and  instructor,  acknowledge 
the  -iiiiiri'iiiacy  of  the  Roman  jiontiflr.  and  w^k  to  spread 
the  laiib  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Home  in  ilie 
East,  The  rules  of  the  Mechitarists  are  niodelkil  after 
thoee  of  the  Benedictinea,  but  every  member  must  be  of 
the  Armenian  nation,  and  piomiae  an  active  devotion  to 
the  ctdtivntion  of  the  Armenian  laii^iin^c  ami  litimf  itre. 
The  result.  a.H  wo  have  said  aliove,  has  U-en  the  forma- 
tion not  only  of  a  convent  but  of  an  academy ;  and,  in 
fact,  tbe  beat  schoola  fw  the  study  of  Armenian  an  in 
the  honaea  ef  the  order.  A  divinon  was  provoked  in 
177^1,  and  some  of  the  M<  rbit.iri-'t-  si  iili  (I  nt  TrieMe, 
and  there foiiiHled  an  institution  like  that  at  Snn  I^auro. 
In  1810  these  sece<lers  removed  to  Vienna,  the  Austrian 
caftital,  and  there  they  still  remain,  busy  mainly  in  the 
pnhlicalinn  of  Armenian  classical  productions  and  In- 
sirurtini;  vouiic  Armenian-*.  A  tbinl  ni>  i>  iy  has  re- 
cently been  founded  at  Paris,  and  efforts  arc  making  for 
the  artabUshmcnt  ef  a  fbnrth  at  Conatantinople.  Sev- 
eral hundred  volume*  have  already  been  published  Iqr 
the  MecbitarislM.  Of  ihe*e  the  ihef>log!eal  portion  has 
a  Woman  Catholic  circulation  «inly.  but  the  others  have 
bi-en  welcomed  by  the  Armenians  gcnenlly.  They  pub- 
lish a  periodical  like  the  English  Ptrntf  Mapathe.  See 

B(i/r,  f'tiiirtnt  ilf  Sf.  !.tt-n»  <i  Viui^r.  ou  //uttoirf 
mccincte  de  COidre  lUt  Mec/iilurutcj  AnniitienM  ^Paris, 
1837).  (J.H.W.) 

Mechthildia,  St.,  a  younger  r«i^t(  r  of  St.  (  Jertrude 
(q.  v.),  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  family  of  llacke* 
bom,  waa  bom  at  KiaMcn  in  the  early  part  of  the  iSth 
centmy.  She  early  manifested  a  decide<l  taste  for  re- 
li^ooa  excfdaes,  and  at  the  age  of  seven,  having  gone 
dqr  with  her  Bother  to  visit  the  Convent  of  Bo- 
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deredorf,  occupie*!  Ivy  It«>iHHiictine  aun*,  she  wa«  m  intich 
ddi^lited  with  it  that  the  imiatied  on  ivmnining  in  it. 
Bbe  was  allowed  to  Iwooow  «  novice,  and  fulfilled  all 
the  duties  impMed  ofMni  ber  hi  that  poaitian  with  f^nnt 

zral.  fhinvini,'  lu  r-.i !(  jinriimilarly  (vrvi<H'ah!e  in  taking 
CHTv  uf  ilie  |MM)r  and  the  artHclcd.  At  the  end  uf  her 
noviciate  she  took  the  veil,  and  tfrnaimtl  in  the  convent 
until  1258,  when,  together  with  th«  other  nun^  she  rs- 
min*«i1  to  that  of  H^pede,  where  she  died  shortly  afker. 
Irn  liiiiiii,'  I'rnni  ymitli  lit  iiiy*ticlnm,  flic,  lik<>  lier  mister 
(icrtrude,  claimcil  to  have  hail  vii*ion!S  hut  ohc  Mead- 
faatly  declined  wrriting  them  down;  thi*  wa!>,  however, 
done  against  her  will  by  one  of  ber  friemls,  under  the 
title  Itrrtltitvmrg  Mrirrfrr  S.  MtttkiUui,  together  with  a 
short  biographical  notii-e.  'I  hi'w^  mystic-  ]iiwes  are  not 
only  full  of  derated  thoughts  and  aapirations,  hut  give 
evtdenee  of  a  thonaf(h  aeqnalntanee  with  Scripture. 

Thp  bvst  cilificn  !"  (Itat  iiiililij^hcd,  t<t;;p(hfT  with  n  (Icr- 
man  traii.-liiU'iii.  in  tlii'  hibliothrcn  tntfttim  tl  a»cilii-ii 
(Cologne,  WiA,  pt-  x). 

Another  llechtbildis»  also  honored  as  a  saint  in  the 
Rwnan  Catholie  Choreh,  Hoaiished  near  tiM  middle  of 
thi-  I  Jih  cfnttii^'.  S!u'  wan  a  dem'cndant  of  the  coiintfl 
of  AncUclK  la  early  youth  »hc  commtiioetl  to  mani- 
fest sigiia  of  piety,  and  when  she  attained  the  requintc 
•Ke  she  became  a  nun  in  the  Convent  of  Diessen,  in  Ba- 
varia. llerD  she  acquired  such  reputation  fm  piety  and 
zeal  that  she  was  elected  abbess  iti  tl.'.'t.  Smic  \  cnrf 
aft«rward»  she  wa«  obliged,  at  the  coiuniaml  of  the  \yi»\\- 
op,  to  8*>  **  •bbeas  to  the  Convent  of  KdeNetten,  which 
she  wss  to  renovate.  She  labored  there  with  her  unual 
teal,  and  proved  very  succemful,  yet  i»he  always  regret- 
ted Icaviii;,^  her  foniicr  convent,  and  durin;;  Iht  Imsi  ili- 
neas  was  removeti  to  it.  She  died  May  81,  1 IGU.  She 
is  eonnnenoratetl  April  10.— Hcrzng,  Ritat'KntyUnp.  ix, 
:  W.  f/vT  11.  Welte.  Kirrhn,.l..r.  xii.  7KH.    (.1.  N.  P.) 

Mecklenburg,  a  North  (urniHit  territory,  now  part 
of  the  (iemian  empire,  conMsts  of  two  grandHiuc)iii>!<, 
the  larger  one  called  MecklenbuiK-iichwerin,  and  the 
•mailer  one  cdled  Medtlenbuif^'^ilrdits. 

(I.)  SfnUrnbitrff-Srhirfi-in,  iHHindcd  im  the  north  by 
the  Uallic,  on  the  ea.it  by  rotnerani.-i.  on  the  iiouth  by 
Awidenburg,  and  on  the  west  by  l^aiicnbuig,  eovers  an 
area  of  about  dl-Jti  square  mile^  and  has  « impolation 
of  S60,6I8  (in  1867),  of  which  666,290  are  Lutherans 
Iteformeil),  119.')  comrounicanta  of  the  Chnn  h  of 
Home,  and  8064  ulherenls  to  the  Jewish  faith.  The 
Ifcdtlcnbuilfm  are  for  the  m(M>t  part  of  Slavonic  ori- 
but  aoMlgamalion  with  their  Saxon  ncighbon  has 
la^tely  fiermanize<l  the  original  race.  The  predomi- 
nating form  111  rrlii^inn  ii  the  Lullieraii,  ilic  ri  li;;ii(n  of 
the  reigning  prince.  J'hc  grand-iluke,  wI)u«g  puwera  are 
limited  by  a  mixed  feudal  and  constitutional  form  of 
government,  has  the  title  of  royal  highnenis  and  is  styled 
l>rinre  of  the  Wends,  and  of  S«'hwerin  and  liatzebiirg, 
count  of  S-hwcrin,  and  lord  of  Itosfock,  Stargard,  etc 
The  state  Church  divides  the  territoiy  into  831  recto- 
liea,  with  475  ehurehea,  which  are  controlled  bv  six  an* 
IX'rintcTuh'iit.s  and  thin y-s<  vrti  pni'itfoiifiir'v  >Incli  hm 
bei-n  (tone  of  late  years  in  extending  the  educatiuiial  or- 
ganization uf  .Mecklenburg,  although  the  lutver  classes 
do  Dot  yet  enjoy  as  many  advantages  aa  in  some  other 
districts  of  Qermany.  Berfdes  the  univerritr  at  Roatodt 
(q.  \ .).  llu  re  are  tive  i;yniiia>ia,  anil  nnniimn-  Imrgher, 
fianH'liinl.  and  other  schuuU.  The  principal  towns  are 
the  capital  Sdiwarin,  Ludwigiluat,  Bcatock,  Gnatmr, 
and  Wismar. 

(2.)  3ferHenbiirf;-Strfli/z,  the  other  grand-dochy,  ia 
c<impoM  (l  rif  t«u  (ii>iin<  t  |M>rtion«  of  territory,  viz.  St.ir- 
gani  (by  far  ihe  iar^;c■r  division,  lying  to  the  ea»t  of 
lfeeklenbttlg>Schwenn)  and  the  principality  of  Itatze- 
buig  (between  Merktaibaig-Scbwerin  and  Lauenburg), 
and  comprises  an  area  of  rather  more  than  1000  square 
mileik.  "itli  a  iM.|iiilatioii  of  '.iH.TTo  (in  of  which 

97,987  are  l.tiiherans  (KHX)  Heformedi,  Irtl*  Homan  Cath- 
olics, and  4fi<>  Jews.  Like  1  he  ot  her  Mi-cklenbuig  duchy, 
tiM  countiy  ia  in  tba  handi  of  the  Luthenna.  It  ia 


divided  into  sixty-two  rectories,  and  ia  goremcd  hw 
seven  di(x-eMan  f>uperintendents  (pfopsle). 

The  two  Hedilenbuig  duehiea  have  provincial  c^ 
tatea  in  commoo,  which  meet  once  a  year,  alternately  at 

Malchin  ami  Sternh<'rg.  'Du^  iiiiite.l  .  hamlM  r  cirn^i^ts 
uf  noble  landowners  and  ttic  rvprm>nlalivta  of  forty* 
seven  provincial  boroughs^  each  of  wUch  hai^  however, 
it*  aeparata  muuidnai  government. 

Hittorif.—'Tht  Mecklenburg  territory,  anciently  oc^ 
cupied  by  (iermanic  and  aflerwardH  by  Slavonic  t'ribea, 
was  in  the  12th  oenUiry  conquered  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
dnha  of  Saxony,  who,  after  thoroughly  deraalathig  tba 
countrt%  and  ounipelling  the  small  number  of  iii!ia».it« 
anta  remaining  after  Ihe  war  to  ad«>(>t  ChriMianity.  re- 
stond  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  to  IJiirewin,  the 
heir  of  the  aUin  iiiavooic  prince,  Nikiot,  and  gave  hia 
his  daughter  in  manii^.  The  ooantiy  at  that  period 
nnfived  its  |ir(M  iit  de>ipialii)n  from  ii.*  |iriiu  i|.!il  •«  ttle- 
ineiit,  Mikiliiilxjrg,  now  a  village  l>eiwein  ^\  i>n»ar  and 
Mriii  l.  <  'hrislianily  was,  however,  known  to  the  inhab* 
ttania  of  this  oountiy  long  before  the  inmads  of  ileniy 
tlie  Lion.  Missionaries  of  the  Ooss  are  said  to  have 
lieen  there  in  the  days  (tf  Charleninfriie ;  but  true  Chris- 
tian principlen  and  faithfid  adheniiiK  to  the  Chri.Hiian 
cause  were  not  made  there  until  the  Hn-t  half  of  the  lOtti 
ctentuiy.  After  llcniy  I  had  «-anquishcd  the  natives  in 
the  battle  at  Lenien  (9Bl),hbhop  Adalwatd,of  yerden, 
in  that  \  (  ry  year  bnjiii/ed  one  of  their  nilers,  and  by  the 
clow.'  o(  thai  cttnturj-  many  converta  had  been  gathered. 
Ikit  Christianity  waa  still  unpopular,  and  its  confcB^ors 
suffered  much  persecution,  e^itecially  near  the  middle 
of  the  llth  r«itur>-  (comp.  .Jaffe,  Lothor,  p.  147.  '232; 
f'ltiiniil  ///.  |i.  nil.  Not  nnlil  the  nicre--(ul  in.  iir!>ion» 
<if  Henry  the  Lion  can  Christianity  be  really  said  to 
have  found  a  hold  in  Mecklenburg  territony,  and  hence 
be  is  generally  looked  upon  not  only  as  the  nnihor  of 
the  ctmsolidation  of  the  territory  a.s  Mecklenburg,  but 
aluft  as  the  fotnider  of  ChrictiMiiity  within  its  bounds. 
Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  convents 
were  built,  and  several  monastic  cataMnhmcnts  fimnded. 
We  find  one  Vicelin  (♦  1  ir)4),Usbop  of  Lul)eck,  and  his 
succoNtor  tierold,  e.>-]i<cially  active  as  niiissionaries.  Itut 
Christianity  did  n<it  ntiaiii  to  a  n-ally  prosperous  cim- 
dition  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  this  part  of  the  Ten- 
toide  domains,  althoiq(h  it  wa  devated  into  a  duchy  in 
by  t!  !•  I  in].err>r  Charles.  The  I'roK  <-rant  <!o<  trin<s 
were  lir>t  iiitriHlintd  here  in  IfifiO  by  duke  .lobann  Al- 
brecht,  and  his  grandson!*,  \Volf-Frie<lrich  and  Johann 
Albrecht,  who  ibunded  the  lines  of  Mcdilenburg-Schwe- 
rin  and  Mecklenbiirp-Gnstrow.   They  were,  however, 

de|irivcil  <  f  tlie  diical  title  in  1H"27,  in  coii.s«<|iii  me  of 
their  Aiiliesion  to  the  rrolestant  caufte,  and  the  ini|.(rial 
general  Wallcnstein  was  prrn  laimrd  duke  of  all  Meck- 
lenburg. In  1682  Guslavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  re^ 
stor«l  his  kinsmen,  the  depoMMl  dukes,  to  their  domains. 
Kolzer,  alias  Si-hllliir  ii|.\.i,wlui  \*a.H  |.oi.«oiird  in  l.'«l'>, 
was  particularly  pruniinent  in  the  cauae  of  the  l{e> 
formers.  The  fruit  of  his  labors  waa  seen  in  ISM  in  the 
decree  againKf  the  reading  tif  tlie  mass,  and  in  the  final 
official  adoption  of  the  l'role*>lant  cause  in  lo.M).  'I  be 
serular  affairs  of  Mecklenburg  ctmtinued  to  undergo 
changes.  After  various  subdivisions  of  the  ducal  line 
into  the  bruches  of  Sehwetin,  Stiditi,  and  ethers,  and 

the  !incces«ive  extinction  of  sevcml  of  Ibcae  collaliral 
houses,  the  Imperial  Commiseioa,  which  met  at  Hcm- 
bufg  in  1701,  brought  shout  the  acttlcaaent  of  a  family 
compact,  by  which  it  was  ananged  that  Schweria  and 
Gttotrow  shonM  Ibrm  one  duchy,  and  Strelitx,  with 
I!nt/(  l  ufL;  .'iiiil  Stnriinnl.  Mirow  and  Nemcrow,  another 
inde[K  ii(h  ni  :*overeij;nty.  .\lttr  this,  very  few  events 
of  im|>ortanc<'  o«-curred  till  the  accession  in  Schwerin,  in 
1786,  of  Friedrich  Fiana,  who  obtained  the  title  of  grand- 
duke  In  181  ft,  and  died  in  18B7,  after  a  long  reign,  which 
he  Viad  niaile  biu-lily  coniluiive  to  ttn'  internal  welfare 
aiui  extenial  n>|>ntation  of  his  hercthtarj'  dominions. 
The  reign  of  Frie<lrich  Frans  II,  who  snoceeded  Ilis  ft> 
tber,  Paul  Friedrich, in  IMS,  wm  diatnbed 
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bciween  tbe  nobk*  and  Uie  buigber  and  eqaectrian 
IwdowMn,  tbe  Ibrmer  anogatinfr  to  tbenwdvca  the 

e.\',  lii'iv«-  ri^^ht  nf  fU-i  tinij  members  inin  !l:c  oiut^^trian 
orikr,  iHtminatuig  tu  beiK'tices,  and  iiioiiii|M>li2in^  uthi-r 
ftmugtdrm  of  the  ancient  feudal  nobility.  The  revo- 
kUonanr  «xdt«peot  of  1948  gave  «  firetb  auiiitilin  to 
the  popular  feraMOt,  and  the  dtatnrbaoeea  eoald  only  be 
qn«  lhil  l>y  th*-  iiiterventiun  t)f  I'ru'««iau  iriK)ps.  In  \x>'S 
tbe  iluchiea  were  incurporaletl  in  the  North  (iermaii 
OaaMantion,  and  aince  tbe  eaiabli»hment  uf  the  new 
Geman  empire  they  liann  part  of  tb«  lattar*  Keligioua 
toleration  and  rieedotn  of  ^leech,  which  were  oompara- 
ii  i'n  uiikir.>Hii  ill  the  iluchiei*  of  Mecklwiburi;,  h.iM- 
»itH-e  INrtt  ^aitutl  quite  a  fiHiting  there,  and  prumiite 
much  aid  in  the  extinction  of  a  very  lukewarm  profea- 
■ion  of  Cbrislianity,  and  the  e^abIij«hmont  of  vital 
Christianity  in  itj*  stead.  See  Adam.  Uremens.  Ui*f. 
y.x  'rf.  ill  I't  ri/.  Mixi.  Script.  \iA.  \\\\  l-'nint  Ifctll,  OV- 
tckicku  Mtckitnlmrgt  mit  buomkrer  JieriickticktijfttMjf 
rfcr  CykkryeacA.  (Neulmsidaibufi^  1856-M)i  Hmog, 
MmUEiuyklf>f>a  li^,  v.;  Dmltek'AmeHk,  Cbar.  £«»• 
iiM,a.T.  (J.H.W.) 

Med'alM(M«aci0<i,91bee.ix,88).  SmMhncba. 

Me'dad  (Hcb.  M'trli<C.  "in^'-O,  W;  Sept.  Mi.yf.ii'). 
a  [MTwin  nteniiuncd  in  coniift  tion  with  Kldad,  as  two 
of  the  serentjr  ddm  who  were  nominaUtl  to  aasist  Mo- 
•w  in  the  government  of  the  people,  but  who  remained 
in  tbe  camp,  probably  as  modestly  deeming  themselves 
■nfit  for  the  offii-e,  when  the  others  preatente*!  tlu-mM-h-«  » 
at  the  tabernacle.  The  divine  Spirit,  however,  rented 
on  ihem  even  there, "  and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp" 
(XamU  XX,  24-29).  The  Tarjrum  of  .loiiat han  alleseii 
that  these  two  men  were  bnithern  of  Minies  and  Aaruu 
by  (he  mother's  side,  being  sons  of  .lot^hebed  and  ElUEa> 
phau.— Kitto.   fi.C.  1657.    See  Kloai*. 

Ife'dan  (Heb.  Mtdm',  amientioH,  as  In  Prar. 
vi.  14, 19;  Stpt.  Macdy  v,  r.  in  Chron.  Macuin;  Vulg. 
HitJa»)t  the  third  aoa  of  Abcaham  by  Kctuiah  (ticn. 
sxr.  S).   KC  peat  S0S4.  Ho  and  hia  hvother  Midian 

arc  believed  to  liavc  peopled  the  muiitry  of  Miilian, 
MM  uf  tbe  Dead  Sea.  "  It  ba'«  been  !<up)Hi:4ed,  fmtn  the 
aimilarity  of  the  name,  that  tbe  tribe  descended  from 
Uadao  waa  mora  doaeiy  allied  to  MitUan  than  by  loer^* 
Uood-rehtion,  and  that  it  was  tho  mow  aa,  or  a  I'mnion 

of  th  •  htr»  r.  There  is,  linwever,  no  j^ri/uinl  for 
theory  Utvund  its  plauBibiiity.  The  traibiiutial  city 
MedycQ  of  the  Arab  geographers  (the  daaeical  Modia- 
na),  Htoate  in  Arabia  on  the  saMcni  ahorc  of  the  Gulf 
of  Eyleh.  mtwC  be  hdd  to  have  been  ^lidianiti.sh,  not 
M- J.'ii.iiijih  i  litit  Uuu^'u,  /•'ib'lirr rli\  y'U'^i^L-'<i>  ibi'  latter 
ideiititicaiio!)  i.  It  hitn  bet-n  el»cwherc  remarked  [aec 
KiCTtnuii]  that  ruaiiy  of  the  Keturabite  tribes  seem  to 
have  merged  in  early  times  into  the  Inhniaelitc  triboH. 
The  mention  of '  Isbmaelite'  ai*  a  ixtiivertible  term  with 
*liidianite,'  in  (if II.  xxxvii,  Jm,  M,  is  remarkable;  but 
tbe  Mtdiaiiiie  of  tbe  A.  V.  iu  ver.  26  u  Medanite  in  the 
Hebrew  (by  the  Sept.  rendeted  MoAirMnfM,  and  in  the 
Vnlg.  hmatlUa  and  Aftidiam/fF' :  anil  we  mav  liave 
here  a  trace  of  the  »nbje<-t  of  tlii>  nrtulf,  thoiii;h  ilid- 
iaiiit.  ai.jxars  on  tlif  wliojc  to  be  more  likely  the  cor- 
rect readmg  iu  the  pawages  referred  to"  (iiaiilh).  See 
Mimaii. 

Medard,  Sr.,  bishop  of  Xoyon.  in  France,  wa*  bom 
aliout  4.>;,  in  the  village  of  .Salleiicy,  near  Noyon. 
Through  hiji  father,  Nectardua,  be  belonged  lo  a  noble 
Frank  family ;  hia  mother,  Proiagio.  a  ( 'allo-Roman,  alxo 
daimedhigh  connectionH.  He  w^n  cdui-auil  in  the  irhnol 
sf  bin  native  .  ity,  ainl  <  arly  nianifente*!  that  zeal  ami 
charity  Ibr  which  he  allerwarda  became  diatiuguiahed. 
Be  enicmi  tlie  Church  under  the  guidance  of  tbe  bishop 
of  Verroaiid.  an<l  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  .'>.'(0,  wa.H 
ai^tinted  liis  su«  »-c««>r.  In  ronsetiiu  nn-,  howt-ver,  of 
tho  fr(<|iipnt  inva-tions  which  detuilatetl  that  diitirict,  he 
exchanged  this  see  for  Noyon,  a  stronglv-fortitied  tosm. 
When  8C  Elentbems,  bishop  of  Toonuiy,  died,  in  58S, 
lUni  was  inviiad  to  Join  this  asa  to  that  «f  NflToo; 


be  refused  at  first,  but  was  finB%  induced  to  accept  bgr 
king  Clotaire  himselT,  and  the  two  dioceses  continued 

to  ho  adniiiti^ti  n  i  hy  the  sarae  Iiinlic].  unii!  11  P">,  when 
they  were  again  iliMihtl.  .St.  Meiianl  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  ami  iiioai  universally-respected  bishops 
of  his  time,  lung  t'kitaire  came  to  visit  him  shorty 
befiwe  bis  death,  which  occnrred  about  &4&,  and  after- 
wards ran><'il  liLs  n  maiiin  t«j  b«'  hurifil  in  the  rii\  al  -•■>- 
tate  of  L'roiiy.  mar  S.iwiiis.  Tin-  renowned  cathedral 
of  St.  Mellaril  ii  in-ottil  over  hia  grave.  He  is  ooaa> 
meOMcated  on  J  uue  (t.  Ue  is  highly  iirai^nl  by  Gregoiy 
oTToun  (lib.  iv.  c.  19),  who,  like  his  biograpbe'ra  Venan- 
tiii-,  Fortunatu-s  and  |{adb(Miu.H.  attributes  to  him  a  great 
nuaiber  of  uiiradea.  Ttie  be»t  biography  of  .Su  Medard  is 
contained  in  the  Atta  JSancturum  for  July  K.  See  i'erz, 
.l/oN«»i.  I/itt,  Germ.  voL  i  and  ii ;  Uregoriua  Tunni.  //uf. 
/ranr.lib.iv,  c.  19;  wae,/)f  Gloria  ConJfts.c.'Ji};  Itad- 
btMlus,  I'l/d  iV.  Mrditrdi,  .Voriow.  rjitjn:  tijuul  .Siirium,  G 
Jitnii ;  Gallut  Citrisl.  vol  ix,  col.  *.»7'J,    (J.  N.  P.) 

ICedntha.   See  ilAMMKt)ATHA. 

* 

Iffade  (Rebw  Maday',  I'i'S,  a  word  oTIndtan  origin, 

meaning,  ai  i  onlin;;  to  (ii  M  iiins  'Ikif.  II, b.  p.  7»iX,  the 
muUle  countn-,  from  iti<  |)osiiion,  as  in  I'olvbiua,  v,  44i 
Auth.  Vers.  "Medcis"  "Media,"  "  .Madai, "  Ucn.  x,  2;  2 
Kings  .wii,  6;  xviii,  11 ;  I  Chron.  i,  5;  Kmh.  i,  3, 14, 18, 
19;  X,  2;  Isa.  xiii,l7;  xxi,2;  Jer.  xxv,25;  11,11,28; 
Dan.  viii,  20 ;  ix,  I ;  alMi  Jf  odi',  "^T^  "  Mede,"  Dan.  xi, 
1  ;  Chald.  Afadtty',  •^•TS,  "Mede,"  '-•  M.  <!. «."  l-j:ra  vi,2; 
Dan.  v,  28;  vi,  8,  12,  lV>;  and  Madaah  ,  njtn^,  "Me- 
dian^*  or  Jfndtaa',  K^n^,  Dan.  t,  81 ;  Or.  M^oc).  the 
ethnographic  title  of  a  Median,  or  inbabiiant  of  Mi  tlia; 
the  Mime  of  that  of  Nadai  [q.  V.J.  The  Hebrew  lurm, 
^  which  occurs  in  Gcu.  2,2,  anong  the  Hist  of  the  sons 
of  Japbet,  has  been  commonly  r^arded  as  a  pcnonal 
appellation;  and  most  commcntatort  call  Madai  the 
tliini  son  of  Japhet,  and  the  progeniior  of  tin  Mcilea. 
But  it  ia  extremely  doubtful  wbeiher,  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  Gen.  x,  the  term  Madai  was  regarded  as 
rcpre?><'n(ing  a  person.  That  the  genealogies  in  the 
chaptt  r  an-  to  mime  extent  ethnic  it  uiiiverKally  allow- 
ed,  and  may  be  seen  even  in  our  Auihori/.«Hl  Version 
(vem  16-18).  As  Gomer,  Magog,  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
M eabech,  which  ate  conjoined  in  <^n.  x,  S  with  Madai, 

arc  elsewhere  in  S-ripture  always  ethnic  ami  not  per- 
Mjnal  apiteUative.*)  ( I'.ivk.  xxvii.  13;  xx.witi,  (i;  xxxix, 
6;  Dan.  viii,  21 ;  Jo.-l  iit,C;  Psa.  cxx,  5;  Isa.  Ixvi,  19( 
etc.),  so  it  is  probable  that  they  stand  for  nations  rather 
than  persons  here,  fn  that  case  no  one  would  regard 
Mailai  a>  a  [■<  r~>ii  ;  ami  \ve  nui-nt  remcinlH  r  th.ii  it  is 
the  exact  wnuX  u-i  il  i  Ncwhcre  throughout  .S  ri|iCiire  for 
the  well-kmi"  n  naiion  of  the  MedSfc  Probably,  there- 
fore, all  that  the  writer  intends  to  assert  in  Gen.  x,  2  is 
that  the  Modes,  as  well  as  the  Romerftes.  Greeks,  Tiba- 
reni.  Mom  lii,  etc.,  d.  m  cn(l<  il  from  .Iripln  t.  M<><leni 
science  has  fouml  thai,  Inth  in  phyitical  type  and  in 
langiu^;e,  the  Modes  tM>long  to  that  family  of  the  human 
race  which  embraces  tho  Cymrj-  and  the  (Jroco-Itomans 
(.<ee  Prichard'!*  Phy*.  Ilitl.  o  f  Mank  ind,  ly,  6-60;  cha{).« 
X,  §  1  I  :  ami  comp.  the  artirlr  on  MkOLa)"  (Smith). 
For  "  Dariii>  the  Mede,"  mc  Dakii  h. 

Mede,  .Iuhki'H,  U.I)..  a  learned  Knglifih  divine,  wa« 
dewniiled  from  a  rertju'ciable  family  at  Ik-rdi  n,  in  K!«ex, 
and  was  boni  iu  li>84>.  When  but  a  boy  ten  years  old 
he  loot  liis  father,  but  his  education  was  provided  for  by 

friends  lie  IxTame  a  cuninioner  of  Thrist  Church, 
Cambriilge,  in  liiOJ.  when'  be  Knik  I  lie  ilc^ri  e  ul'  mai- 
ler of  arts  in  1»>|0.  lia\  ing  made  ^ucll  pM^;rt-xs  in  .ill 

kinds  of  learning  tluu  be  was  universally  caurenied  an 
aeeompUshcd  scholar.  He  was  appointed  Greek  lect- 
urer on  Sir  Waller  Mitdniay's  foundarinii.  and  jiarricu- 
larly  employed  liiniM  it  in  studying  tbe  hi^tory  of  the 
Chaklaeana  and  Kgyitiians.  He  appears  to  have  had 
many  oflhn  of  preferment,  but  unhttitatingly  ilocUned 
diem  all  in  Ikvor  of  thb  position^  wliich  alibidMl  him 
tat  ftvorita  studies.  U«  died  in  1638.  "Mr. 
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Medie,"  nyB  his  biographer,  "wai  an  aeate  logicUui*  an 
aeeufate^MkMopher, «  ddlfnl  ntathaiMtkian,  an  excel- 
lent anatiiniist.  n  ^^reat  pllilologiiit,  a  tna.«t<T  nf  many 
laiiguagcii,  and  a  f^iod  proActent  in  hitttnrv  and  chnmul- 
ogy.**  HU  prinri|Mil  production,  worthy  the  labors  of  a 
lifetime,  he  M>nt  forth  in  1G27,  under  the  title  Cimu 
Apoeafy}>(ira  ((  'ambridi^c,  16*27, 4to) ;  to  which  he  added 
in  163'J,  /«  t^tiwfi  JoannU  A  pomlt/jiftn  Cumnti  nftit 
nd  nmutfim  Clariji  Ai*i>ni/i/ptictr,  An  Kn^Iifh  iran!»l.i- 
lion  of  tliis  ft'lohratoil  work  was  piibli^lictl  in  Ixunion  in 
entitled  The  Key  of  Revrlatim  tearehed  tmd  drm- 
onalralei  out  of  the  natural  inui  prttprr  Charttrtfm  of  the 
Visiong,  etc. ;  to  tchirh  m  (uI'I"!  <i  ('■'iii'i-tn rt  noir,  i  iiii.ii 
Gog  and  Magog,  This  work  hn-n  Imh-ii  luinorwl  with 
high  mmmendation  fmin  the-  learned  Dr.  Hurd,  in  bia 
Introdnrtion  to  (he  Study  of  the  I'ntphrcitt  (ii,  IK.  etc.), ' 
where  Mede  in  R|M>ken  of  as  "a  suhlime  jfeniiMi,  without 
vanity,  interest,  or  npleen,  but  with  a  8in<;le,  unmixed 
love  of  truth,  dedicating  his  great  talents  to  the  study 
of  the  pnoplietie  Sciiptaws,  and  imMdini;  the  mytU- 

riou*  propheoien  of  the  KerdatiOli."  A  rollection  of  the 
whole  of  Me<k-°.H  wriiiii^s  was  published  in  1672,  in  2 
vola.  folio,  by  Dr.  Wortliin^ton,  who  added  to  them  a 
life  of  the  author.  Ue  was  a  piona  and  prafonidly 
learned  man;  and  in  erery  part  of  his  woilif  the  talents 
of  a  soiiiii!  and  Icarnetl  di\  ii'.<'  nrc  i  niiiii  ntly  conspicu- 
ous, lit'  was  di?(tingui>licil  (or  liis  inccknes-s  mode^4ty, 
and  prndeiice,  and  for  unlKiunded  liberality  towanU  the 
needy.  A  very  full  aoooimt  of  Jdede  is  gircn  in  AUt- 
bone's  Dkt.  Brit,  ami  Amer.  Author$,  a.  v.  flee  abo 
J£Mf/li<fi  ''ifl'iji.  s.  v.;  /lint/,  /li'f.  s.  v.;  l)arlin^, 

Cf/'rlop.  HiUio;j.  i,  -isrlH ;  Home,  JiiU.  JJiU.  m'J,  p.  331 ; 
Orme,  l!ifdh>th.  lUUia,  k  v.  ;  Hunt,  Bitt,  ^  Bd^jfiem 
ThoiKjht  in  Knglami,  i,  167. 

Med'eba  (HeU  ifeykUt',  H;^7'^^.  voter  of  quiet; 
Sept,  Mti?ai3a  in  Chnm.,  Maiia$a  in  Josh.,  in 
Knmb.,  and  Mwri/^rric  T.r.  Mtjt'afia,  Mticttftn,  Mu^a/ja 
m  Iss.;  Vulg.  Medahaf  Joeeph.  MqJdjSa  and  M<Ja^«), 
a  town  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  pUIn  of  the  same  name 
in  the  .•Mnithcrn  Imrilir  iiftbi'  triliv  (■f  iJt  iilHii  i  J.isli.  xiii, 

16),  before  which  waa  fought  the  great  battle  where 
Joab  defintted  the  AnraMMiltea  and  their  aUies  (1  Chron. 
xix,7;  coinp.  with  '2  Sam.  \.  x.  H.  i  (c  *.  In  the  time 
of  Aha^.  Medclm  was  a  Miin  luary  ol  Mnali  i  Lsa.  xv,  2); 
but  in  the  denunciation  of  .Jeremiah  (xlviii),  often  par- 
allel with  that  of  Isaiah,  it  is  not  mentioned.  It  origi- 
nally ttelonged  to  the  Moabites  (Numb,  xxi,  80),  from 
whom  it  was  cnmniereil  by  Sihon  the  Anioritish  king 
(JoM^phus  Ani.  xiii,  1,2,  and  4) ;  but  u|Min  the  captivity 
of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  Moabites  again 
took  possession  of  it  (Isa.  xv,  2),  and  retained  it  after 
the  return  firom  exile  (I  Mace,  ix,  36).  See  Jambri.  It 

was  the  »«•(  lie  !•)"  the  cniitiire  and  IKKisibly  the  dralh  I  r 
John  >IaccaUvuK.  anil  al'^>  of  the  revenge  subaetjuently 
taken  by  Jonathan  and  .Simon  (  .lusephua,  A  nt.  xiii,  1, 4 ; 
the  name  b  nmitted  in  Maccabees  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, see  rer.SifX  Abrmt  1 10  it  was  taken,  after  a 
lout;  >!■  _'r.  I>y  .I.ihn  Ilyrcanus  (.Ik/,  xiii. '.».  I;  War,  i, 
%  4 and  then  appcara  to  have  remained  in  the  posses- 
nun  of  the  Jews  for  at  least  thirty  yean,  till  the  time 
of  Alexander  Janmeus  (xiii,  \h,  1) ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
ax  one  of  the  twelve  cities  by  the  promiiie  of  which  Arc- 
ta-sthe  kiuLj  of  .\ral>ia,  was  indiu-etl  to  a,f>»\»X  llyrranus 
II  to  recover  Jerusalem  from  bis  brother,  Aiistubulus 
(Ant,  xiv,  1,4).  Ptolemy  calls  it  Medina  (M^ava), 
in  Arabia  TetniM.  in  1-tn-.  r>x"  lat.  30''  l.^'  ( v.  17,  « 
Stephen  of  Uyzantitim  ( p.  .V.i'ii  ,'i.ssijiii,s  it  to  Nalmtcne. 
The  Omimniictin  places  it  near  lle.shlM^n ;  and  it  was 
once  the  scat  of  one  of  the  thirtv-fivc  bishoprics  of  Ara- 
bia (Reland,  Patattina,  p.  217,"  223,  226).  The  place, 
although  in  ruins,  stiU  retains  th>'  n.imo  .\f,uUhti,  and  is 
situatetl  u|»on  a  round  hill  seven  miles  .s*iuth  ot  Ile»h- 
>jon.  The  ruins  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit, 
but  not  a  single  edifice  ranains  perfect,  although  the 
remains  of  the  walla  of  private  iKmses  are  tneeaUe,  and 
•Q  inmeDse  tank  (My  and  Mangle^    471}  is  Tidbfe 


(Seetien,  in  Zach's  Momat.  Connp,  xriii,  481 ;  ■Banib' 
haide,  TVov.  At  Syria,  p.  865  «q.).   The  fbundatkms  «f 

an  ancient  temple  observtd  by  these  travellers  on  the 
wejit  of  the  town  are  perhaps  those  of  the  Christian 
church  wliich  it  on<f  <tintained  (»)  iroXif  Mq^fi/jiui', 
Le  Quien,  Orieiu  ChritHmuu,  768-772).  A  large  tank, 
eolnmns.  and  other  marks  offimner  stmetmvs  are  still 
to  l)e  SCI  n  :  rtie  remains  of  a  Konj.Tii  rn.Til  exist  m  nr  tlic 
town,  which  >eem»  formerly  to  have  connected  it  with 
Ileshbon.  "  Taken  as  a  Hebrew-  word,  Me-deba  means 
'  watcfB  of  quiet but, except  the  above  unk,  what  wa- 
ters can  there  ever  have  been  on  that  high  plain  ?  The 
Arabic  name,  though  Mmllar  ill  aooad,  bM  a  diftfcot 
signilication''  (Smith). 

The  pfaui  (-iTli'^p)  from  Medeba  to  DIbon,  given  in 
Josh,  xiii,  \\  lis  tlie  wmthcm  portion  of  the  terrilorj-  of 
the  Amorites,  is  the  modem  Belkot  a  fertile  tract  thua 
described  by  Ranmcr  {MSaHMit  p.  7l>>t  ^'Sonthwards 
from  Habbath  Ammon  as  far  as  the  .\nion  the  count r>* 
is  mostly  table-land,  in  .some  places  for  a  considerable 
distance  without  a  tree,  but  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
cities  that  have  been  destroyed.  Towards  the  east  it 
stretches  away  into  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the 
west  it  slopes  away  to  the  Jonisn."  The  j>art  of  this 
plateau  here  rcfern  d  to  is  elsew  lK  rc  (Numb,  xxi,  20) 
calleil,  after  its  fonner  inhabitants.  '■  the  Held  of  Mntfl^*' 
or  ( Numb,  xxiii,  14)  "  the  liekl  of  the  watcknen*'  (oonqpb 
H  eng8tenberg,  Bileavt,  p.  241 , 248).   See  MiMtOli. 

Medhnxat,  WalTRt:  Himcy,  D.D.,  an  Knglish 
misdonary  and  Chlneaa  scholar,  was  bom  in  Lond<in  in 
I796w   He  first  entered  the  mimioaar>'  field  of  lalxir  in 

1816.  when  he  was  nt  t.i  China  by  the  i^^i  il-ni  Mis- 
sionar)'  Society  to  a.scertain  if  the  country  was  o|ien  to 
the  (aospel,  and,  if  w>,  to  furnish  this  people  with  a  coiu 
rect  vemion  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chine*e.  Afier  ha\  injj 
Uib«>re<l  ntccessfully  in  India,  on  the  island  of  Malaixa, 
and  other  Asiatic  countries,  he  wa.s  again  Srcnt  to  China 
in  1K3&,  with  the  liev.  Kdwiu  Stevens;  but  be  did  nut 
cofnmence  active  mimionnry  work  in  that  eonntry  until 
1H4.*»,  when  he  was  joined  by  I.>ockh«r».  and  settled  at 
Shanghai,  lie  had  charge  of  the  printing  establish- 
ment which  was  owned  by  this  s<N;iety,  and  had  up  to 
this  time  been  operated  at  liauvia;  be  now  removed  ic 
to  Sbai^tkai,  and  began  the  publication  of  attmoiis  and 

tracts.  In  *pite  of  the  opposition  of  the  iiimieri<u-  1.'..- 
manisis.  tlie  mi.vtion  grew  so  raiiidly  that  in  llie  year 
1X17  Ht.tHiO  copies  of  different  works  were  printed,  and 
j  500  uacU  were  weekly  distributed.  This  same  year 
I  delopitea  fhnn  sereral  stations  convened  hi  Shanghai ' 
for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament  in  ChiiicM-.  Med* 

i hurst  was  engaged  in  this  important  lahor  until  ISfiO, 
when  he  with<lrew,  and  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  i«« 
visj.ii)  of  (be  Okl  Testament.  He  died  Jan.  24, 1^57.  a 
kw  (lays  after  Ms  return  to  England,  closing  a  life  of 
valuable  ser\-ice  s|x'nt  in  the  interests  i4' ( ■liri-rian  mis- 
sinna.  Me<lhnrst  founded  several  oqihnn  asylums,  and 
did  much  giKMl  am<»ng  the  Asiatics  in  varioos  wars^ 
His  works  of  s|>ecial  interest  are,  China,  i/t  State  nvd 
/'rit.iju  i't*,  trilh  mpfrial  Referenee  to  (he  Itiffution  of  (he 
]  Goitptl  (  lyoii.l.  IH.iH.  Hv<i(  •.^/li.i."  i  'ii/i"ri  •■n  the  Thetdogy 
of  tkt  Ckimfe  (Wvo)  -.—  The  Chimete  Vertion  of  the  Scr^m 
um  (1851, 8vo)  ^-also  a  OAuirse  DitHemarf  (lM8,4to), 
and  a  Japanese  and  Knglinh  Vocabulary.  SeaVapeiaau, 
IHctioHmtire  de*  Contemporain*,  s.  v. ;  AllibMM^  Vkt,  ^ 
Brit,  fmd  Awm:Amtlkmri»,iniLUfa.v, 

Me'dla  f  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  used  in 

the  ( >.  T.  as  the  name  of  a  wn  of  Japhel.  of  the  nction 
which  he  foutxled.  and  of  their  countr>'.  Hence  we  find 
it  rendered  in  four  different  ways  in  our  A.  V.  In  moat 
cases  these  renderings  are  arbitrary,  and  tend  to  confuse 
rather  than  explain— (I.)  .I/kJki,  the  projwr  rendering 
(tien.  X,  2;  MaJoi ;  Alex.  Macai ;  Madai;  1  Chron.  i, 
0.  M/rf«.» ;  (2.)  MedtB  (Mi}^oi,2  Kings  xvli,6;  xvlil, 
11;  Esther  i.  19;  Isa.xiii,17;  Jer.  xxv.2r.;  Dan.  ix,  I ; 
I  v,  28;  }Mifna,  Ezra  vi,J2;  Medoi) ;  (8.)  Media  {^Mif 
|ldi,ifaiB^£stlicri,3;  x,S;  Iaa.»ti,2;  DaD.viil,«»); 
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(4)  Mtiif  only  in  Dan.  xi,  1.  In  the  foUowing  aoooant 
ve  dilcffr  malw  nw  of  tlw  utielM  in  Kittoi'M,  Snitb't, 

and  Kdirtiairn'!*  flictionarica. 

I.  Or^u/mpkif. — The  tjciHTal  sitiintion  of  the  countrj' 
15  abundantljr  dear,  thou^'li  it>  litnitx  may  imt  lie  caps- 
at  of  being  precliely  detcnninad.  Uedin  lay  north- 
VHtorPnria  I'n>|K'r.  M«th  nnd  loatlMreat  oTthc  Can- 
pian.  rast  >pf  Amifiiia  and  AMvrift,  we«t  and  n<»rtli-« f^t 
of  rhe  gn-at  *ali  df  ;*frt  of  Iran.  Its  j^eateat  U'iij;th  was 
from  north  to  i^Mitti.  and  in  (his  direction  it  exteniicil 
liwD  the  82d  to  the  40th  {Mralkl,  a  diatanoa  of  WO  niks. 
In  width  it  raiched  from  tdioat  kwig.  4SP  to  M^*;  biit  it* 
average  hroadtli  wax  n<»i  n»<trc  than  frum  ■2.'i<i  t.i  ^'tft 


Itaarea  may  be-  reckoned  at  about  1.'i4>,(nni  Miuan- 
,  or  thrae  fotuthii  of  that  of  modem  Franro.  Thi> 
natunil  boundary  of  Media  on  the  north  wan  the  river 
Aru;  on  the  we^t  Za)rnHi.and  the  mountain-chain  which 
conrM'''t!t  Zjtfinys  with  Ararat;  on  the  wiiitli  Mtnlia  was 
(nbaUy  aepaiated  from  l^mna  bjr  the  desert  which  now 
ftma the boandaiT bdwcea  FaniHan  and  Ink  AJemi; 
on  thr  r'a«t  it*  natural  limit  Wit  tte  deM>rt  and  the  Ca^- 
(lisii  *tai«-«.  \Ve?>t  of  thf  g»tt»  it  wan  bounded,  not  (»» 
is  wimmoiily  sai,l  i  l»y  the  Caspian  St-a.  but  by  the  njoun- 
iMn  range  auuth  of  that  sea,  which  ia  the  natural  bound- 
ttf  between  the  high  and  the  low  eonntiy.  It  thna 
{m<jr  \  rVir  modpm  provino«"«  of  Irak  Ajcitii.  Pcr'inii  Kiir- 
di>uu.  part  of  l^ri»tan,  Az«rbijan,  perha(M  1  aliiih  and 
Ghilan,  but  iu>t  Mazanderan  or  Aaterabad. 

The  diviaioo  of  Media  eommonljr  iMogniaed  hy  the 
flfceka  and  Romtna  waa  thtt  into  Media  Masn*  •nd 
Mcdii  Atr.i[iat<-iic  i  Str.ilio.  xi,  $  I ;  comp.  rolyli.  \', 
44;  riiny.  //.  A.  vi,  13;  I'tuU-m.  vi,  2,  etc).  1.  Sfrflin 
Alnpatrnr,  m  naniad  ftoiD  the  aatrap  Atnpatee,  who 
beeane  indepandent  amwreh  of  the  pionnee  on.  the 
datmetlon  of  the  Pnrian  empire  by  Alexander  f  Aman, 

^■■rjt-ii.  A{,.r-,  iW.s-  '.i. -."I;  sic.  x\iii,:ii,  i-nm- 

^Mmicii  ni'arly  to  tht-  nio<lf  rn  .\zerl)ijan,  bein^  the  tract 
abuated  lietween  the  Caspian  and  the  mountains  which 
nm  nonh  from  Zagroa,  and  oooaisting  mainly  of  the 
Heh  anit  fprtilf  barin  of  Lake  Unimireh,  with  the  val- 
ley!* i.f  till-  Ara*  anil  th.-  St  tiil  Kini.  Tliis  \»  clili  tiy  a 
bigh  tract,  varied  between  mountatiu  and  jtlains,  and 
lying  moAUy  tlma  or  torn  thousand  feci  above  the  aea 
lercL  The  basin  of  l^ke  ITrumiyeh  (the  Spanta  of 
Strtboi  has*  a  still  greater  elevation,  the  surface  of  the 
lake  iinclf.  into  which  all  the  rivers  run,  l»eing  as  much 
as  4iiU0  feet  above  the  ooean.  The  ooontry  i«  Curly  frr- 
lil^wdl-watewd  in  moat  pbeea,  and  fhvonfale  to  agri- 
Cdtarp:  it^  (■ltn)ate  is  temjicratf,  fhcuifjh  occ.i^ioiiallv 
itttTf  in  H  intfr ;  it  prudu<;*«  rice,  roni  of  all  kind.-*,  wine, 
Hik,  tt  hite  wax,  and  all  manner  of  delirioua  fhiita.  Ta- 
bn<,it»  nodern  c^ial,foiina  the  summer  leaidcnoe  of 
llieFHibm  kinea,  and  is  a  beautiful  place,  rituated  in  a 
InM  of  nr. 'i  irl-.  ']!]•■  niti  iciit  Atn>patrn<'  mny  have 
"x^it'letl  aN>  the  countries  of  (thilan  and  Tali.«h,  tu^^cther 
i>  t  ihe  plain  of  Moghaii,  at  the  mouth  of  the  combined 
iUr  and  Am  livank  -  TliCBa  taeia  are  hnr  and  tlat : 
ttat  «f  Mofuban  is  aandr  and  aierlle;  Talish  is  more 
pnxluctive:  whWc  (ihilan  (like  Mazanderan)  is  rich  and 
fertile  in  the  highest  degree.  The  climate  of  Ghilan, 
r,  ia  unlMaltby,  and  at  timea  pestilential;  the 
perpetnaHjT nvertlow  their  banks;  and  the  wa- 
tm  which  escape  stagnate  in  marshes,  whose  exhala- 
tii>tu  sjireail  (lii^eaM-  and  <lfuth  ninoo;;  the  inhabitants, 
t  ifntia  Magma  lay  south  and  east  of  Atropatcne.  Its 
wthefn  bonidaij  was  the  lange  of  Elhim  from  the 
Caspian  Gates  to  the  Riidbar  pass,  through  which  the 
Srtld  Rud  reaches  the  low  countrj*  of  (ihilan.  It  tin  n 
*lj'>ine«l  upon  Atropatene,  from  which  it  may  Im-  rc- 
fudad  aa  separated  hy  •  lioa  running  about  aouth-west 
If  mat  ftom  the  hrii^  of  Menjil  to  Zagna,  Here  it 

twichpf!  A«-<yria.  from  wlii("h  it  wa«  [irufiaMy  tlivi'ledbv 
tho  la*t  line  of  hills  towanl*  the  we.-t,  In  fun-  the  moun- 
t>in»  Milk  down  upon  the  plain,  (hi  the  wnith  it  was 
^Mnded  by  Suaiana  and  Ptoraia  Pioper,  the  former  of 
vMrib  it  Mt  in  the  modcn  LariaiaD,  prabrtlv  about 
hMTW.wMla  it  smek  tbc  btter  4m  tha  eastern  aida 


of  the  Zangras  nqge,  in  lat.  82^  or  82°  80'.  Toward* 
the  eaat  it  was  dosed  in  by  the  great  aalt  deaert,  which 

Ilerotlotu.'  rork'iiis  to  Sagartia,  and  later  wriler^*  in  I'ar- 
tltia  and  i 'armania.  Media  Magna  thus  contained  a  great 
]>art  of  KunlisUn  and  Lairiatan,  with  all  AvMm  and 
Ink  AjemL  The  character  of  this  tract  is  voy  varied. 
Towards  the  west,  in  Ardelan,  Kurdistan,  and  Loristan, 

it  liii^'hly  nioiintaiiiiiii«,  tmt  at  tlie  sfinie  lim*'  well- 
watered  and  richly  wr.<Mltil,  firtile  and  lovely;  on  the 
north,  along  the  Hank  of  l  .llair/.  it  is  less  charming,  but 
I  still  pleasant  and  tolerably  productive;  while  towards 
I  the  east  and  soath-eflst  it  is  bare,  arid,  rocky,  and  sandy, 
Mili[Mirtiiii,'  u  iih  ilitriciiliy  a  sj>arc  and  wrett in  <I  jM.pula- 
tion.  The  present  productions  of  Zagros  arc  cotton,  to- 
bacco, hemp^  Iniyan  com,  rice,  wheat,  wine,  and  fruits  of 
everj'  variety;  evviy  valley  is  a  garrlen:  and  U'sides 
valleys,  extensive  plains  arc  often  found,  fuminhing  the 
most  exiellenl  |wfHuraire.  Here  were  nurtun  d  tliu  val- 
uable breed  of  horses  called  Niasan,  which  the  Fersiana 
cultivated  with  such  espceisl  care,  and  frnm  which  the 

1  horses  of  the  monarch  were  al«  <  !t(>-i  ii.  The  past- 
lure  grounds  of  Khawah  and  ,\li>ht.-ir,  iMiween  lictii^- 
tun  and  Khorram-aliail,  probably  repr<  ;M  iu  the  ••  Niisivaii 
plain"  of  the  ancients,  which  seems  to  have  taken  its 
naaae  fron  a  town  Niaaa  (Niaaya),  mentioned  in  the 
riniciform  insoriiition«. 

.\lthnugh  the  division  of  Mt  ilia  into  these  two  prov- 
inces can  only  be  dUtinctly  prnveil  to  have  extated  from 
the  time  of  Alexaoder  the  Uicat,yet  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  more  ancient,  ifaitinir  frtmt  the  settle* 
nunt  iif  tlic  Mules  in  the  country,  whi.  h  (lid  n<>l  take 
place  all  at  once,  hut  was  first  in  the  more  northern  and 
afterwards  in  the  southern  eoiintr>-.  I(  is  indicative  of 
the  division,  titat  there  were  two  Ecbatanas — one,  the 
northern,  at  Takht-i-Sulciman ;  the  other,  the  soiitheni, 
at  Hnniaiinn,  (in  the  tlnnk"  of  MfiunI  nrnnlcs  (Klwaiidl 
—respectively  the  capitals  of  the  two  dislriclii.  See 
ECBATAMA. 

Next  to  the  two  F.cbntanfl.s,  the  chief  town  in  ^ffvlia 
waa  undoubtedly  |{hag«  s — the  liaga  «»f  the  ins<  ripiiuns. 
Hither  the  retK-l  Thraortc*  Hod  on  his  defeat  hy  Darius 
Hystaapis,  and  hither,  too,  came  Darius  Cudomannus 
after  the  battle  of  Aibela,  on  bis  way  to  the  eastern 
provinces  f  Arrian, /'.'j-zin-/.  t/^r.  iit.?"'.  The  only  nth- 
er  place  of  much  note  was  ltai;i.stana,  Ihe  tnmlem  be- 
hiMun,  whii  h  guarded  the  chief  pMB  COmMCting  Media 
with  the  Meaopotamian  plain. 

No  doubt  both  parts  of  Media  were  ftirtber  sobdiiided 
infi)  pnivincf  *,  but  nn  tni-t^M-rthy  nccoinii  of  ttn  sc  mi- 
nor divisions  has  come  down  to  us.  Ihe  tratl  alMUt 
Khages  was  certainly  calletl  Rliagiana,  and  the  mooii* 
tain  tract  adjoining  Venria  aeema  to  have  been  known 
as  Panetaoene,  or  the  country  of  the  Pknetam.  Ptol- 
emy gives  as  Median  di-stricts  Klymais,  Cborumithrenc, 
Sigrina,  Daritis,  and  Syromedia;  but  these  names  arc 
Uttle  known  to  other  writers,  and  suspicions  attach  to 
some  of  them.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  we  do 
t  not  possess  materials  for  a  minute  account  of  the  ancient 
j,'<  iii^raphy  of  the  country,  which  i-i  wry  imi>erfectly  di^ 
I  scribetl  bv  Strabo,  and  alinusi  oinit(e<l  bv  I'linv. 

In  Great  Media  lay  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  the 
'  ICcbatana  of  that  district  ( I'liny.  /fist.  .V<//.  vi.  17>,a.s  well 
as  the  province  of  Hhagiaua  and  the  city  Hhauje,  with 
'  the  almve  Nisjean  plain,  celebrated  in  the  iirr>e  <if  the' 
1  Fenian  empire  for  its  tiorses  and  burw-raccs  (licnHLiii, 
1 106;  ArriaD,Tit,18:  Heeren,/dlreii,i,L805).  Thnplain 
was  near  the  city  Nisn  a.  anmnd  which  were  fine  pasfnrc 
lands  pHHlucint;  excellent  clover  (//»r/«i  Mulitu^.  The 
horses  were  entirely  white,  and  of  e.\tra<trdiiiary  hei;,'lit 
and  beauty,  as  well  aa  speed.   They  constituted  a  part 
of  the  luxuTV  of  the  gmt,  and  a  tribute  in  kind  was 
paid  from  them  to  the  njonarch.  who,  like  nil  Kastt  rn 
sovereigns,  ujHtl  to  delight  in  (  «pic>irian  tli.splay.  ."Nime 
idea  of  the  opulence  of  the  «  ountry  may  be  had  when  it 
is  known  that,  iiide|ieiidenily  of  impiiats  rendered  in 
money,  Media  paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  not  leas  than  8000 
bonei^40(IOmulca^andncarfy  100,000 shcepk  TheliKed% 
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once  celebrated  through  the  world,  appear  to  exist  no  l  and  that  it  is  to  them  Berosns  alludcft.  There  are  HO 
niori';  Imt  Kir  Porter  saw  tlii'  t-hah  riile  uti  frsiivul  oi-  gmnl  f^rounils  for  thin  iM-liif;  anl  ii  i>  worthy  of  note  as 
casiuns  a  splendid  hone  of  pure  wiiite.  Cattle  al>uuiiil-  I  lending  to  disprove  the  theorv  that  tb«  name  "  Med*" 
ed,  aadid  llw  licbcat  fhdla,  m  pine«,  citrons,  orange;,  all  |  does  not  appear  upon  the  Awymn  moDnmenta  bHfaie 
of  jieciiliar  excellence,  growing  as  in  their  native  land,  i  the  year  B.C.  8J<0  (HawHnsonV  Commtufart/  im  .1  w/rti/n 
Hire  also  was  founil  the  «>il|>hiuni  (pn)balily  a^fa'tida'),  In*rription»\  To  that  date  \»  arisignwl  tiie  in.stri(iiiou 
wliirh  tiirnuiia  coii^iiltTable  article  in  tlx'  t'iiiiiti)('ri.'('  <>!'  nn  tlie  famous  black  obelisk,  discovered  bv  Ijivard  M 
the  aticienLs,  aud  was  accounted  worth  ita  weigbl  iu  .  Nimrud,  which  cootaiua  a  leoord  of  the  victoriea  of  Tc* 
gold.  I  inen-liflr,tlieA«grxiMi  BMNiMvh.   In  the  twentj-fourth 

II.  ni.ff'/ry. — 1.  ffti  Fmhj  Siarjta.—  ln  Hen.  x.  2  wo  nre  year  of  Ut  Itign  he  invaded  the  territory  of  (lie  .Mfnlea 
told  thai  Madai  wa«  ihc  iliinl  m)U  oI  Japhct  (^comp.  1  (Vaii.x,  ATmeeirA  ami  Prrsepoiis,  p.  263,  where  a  traitaU- 
Chron.  i,  5).  The  names  in  that  invaluable  ethnologi-  tion  of  the  inscription  is  giTen)i  At  that  time  the 
cal  sammaiy  were  not  meiely  those  of  individuals  Imt  1  Modes  wen  independent,  oocupyiiy  an  cxtensire  coon* 
of  the  nations  which  descended  from  them;  fur  the  his- 1  trr  with  many  cities,  and  divided,  lilie  the  Pnaians, 
torian  says,  "  Hy  tlicM?  were  the  i^lft*  of  \]\v  (H-ntiks  into  n  innii1i<  r  of  trilies  having  each  a  chief.  Ttiis  re- 
diviilccl  in  tlicir  l«n»l.i,  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after  luarkable  niomiment  thus  tlxes  the  date  of  the  tirst  c«>n- 
their  families,  in  their  nations"  (ver.  6).  For  a  \yentxl  quest  of  the  Meilcs  by  the  Aanyrians;  but  it  tl<K»9  not 
of  liileMi  centuries  the  Medea  aie  nui  igun  mentioned  !  determine  the  date  of  (he  settlement  of  the  former  in 
in  Scripture.  Then  Isaiah,  in  proimnneing  the  pm-  '  Media.  RirH.Riwfinson  thinln  that  the  way  in  which 
phctic  (loom  of  Ilabylon,  says, I  will  stir  up  the  Mitlrs  iIk  nati  n-  tiro  groniteil  in  that  in-,  ri|  I  ion  M«Tiiri  to  iit- 
again»t  them"  (xiii,  17).    This  prophecy  was  uttend  dicate  thai  the  Medes  when  attacked  were  in  the  act 


about  II.C.72Q,  There  is  no  direct  evidence  connecting 
Medal,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  the  nation  be  founded, 
with  the  Medes  (Madai)  of  whom  Isaiah  speaks;  but 
tlio  unnit  s  arc  iik'iiiit  al  in  Ht  bri  vv;  and  tbf  ^'cm  alo^i- 
cal  tables  of  ijencMis  ap|K-ar  to  have  l)een  intended  to 
•how  tlw  origin  of  those  naliona  which  afterwards  Immq 
an  important  {lart  in  the  histor>'  of  God's  people. 


of  mignting  {Cmmmtarg),  This,  however,  to  ^mf 
uncertain. 

The  inx'aslon  of  Temen-har  was  probably  more  like 
an  Arab  raid  than  a  military  conquest.  Hirt  Mic  essori 
on  the  Assyrian  throne  were  almost  incessantly  engsgcd 
in  hostilities  with  the  Medes  (Rawlinson's  HtniM.  I, 

404) ;  and  Sargon  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 


Brrueiu.s  the  Itabylonian  priest  and  historian,  states  '  ntteropted  to  iKVupy  the  country*  with  regular  garrisons, 
thill  at  11  Nory  remote  i>eriod  {\\.(.\  cir.  2000 )  the  MedcM  He  built  cities  in  Media,  and  reduced  the  people  to  trib> 
ruled  in  Babylon  (Eusebiua,  Cknm.  i,  4).  Though  we  i  ute  (Kawlinson's  Herod.  L  c;  and  CammeiU.},  Saigaa 
Bu^  notibe  able  to  relf  upon  his  dittes  or  hisi  wis  that  king  of  Assyria  **  who  took  Sunria,  and  eiiw 
fm  ts,  yet  we  may  infer  from  his  words  and  n  fi  rt  ii(  t>s  j  ried  Israel  ta|)five,"  and  placed  fome  of  thoni  the 
thai  the  Mwies  were  one  of  the  greiit  primeval  rarcj*  nVir*  of  tkt  Midn"  (2  Kings  xvii,  G;  cump.  xviii,  17; 
which  established  tltenuelTea  in  CenUal  Asia.  Henxi-  Ii^a.  xx,  1).  The  truth  of  Scriptun»  bistor}*  i.H  here 
otus  gives  a  very  graphic  and  drcumstantial  aooount  of  j  strongly  confirmed  by  monuments  recently  disentombed 
the  eariy  history  of  the  Medet,  and  the  cstdilishment  |  firom  the  mine  of  Sargon's  palace  at  Khonabed.  On  its 
of  t lie  cmiiirf  :  '  I  Ik  M<  <Us  were  called  ancicnlly  by  woIIm  arelnscribtd  the  ncnnls  ,  ,r  lii,  i<,nquestfi,  in  which 
all  {leopie  .i/i4iff.'<,'  laii  \\\n  \\  Mt*<ir<a.  the  Colchian,  t  atue  Ijotb  Media  and  Juda-a  an;  niiiitiotieil— the  former  as 

on  the  eastern,  and  the  latter  on  the  western  limits  of 
bia  vast  empire  (Itswlinson's  CommmnT.  p.  61 ;  Uawlin- 
son*b  ffendot.  i,  405).   See  Saiigok. 

Mc<lia  was  not  yet  a  kingdom.  It  was  tK'cupiod  by  a 
numl)er  of  petty  chiefs,  each  ruling  bis  own  tribe.  From 
these  chiefs  the  ^Vssj-rian  moiiarcha  eatected  trihntCi 
The  tribes  inoeased  in  numbers,  influence,  and  power. 
They  held  a  country  naturally  strong.  The  Assyrian 
yoke  was  galling  to  their  frii-  spirits,  and  proliably  tlii^ 
hnit  induced  them  to  unite  their  forces,  elect  a  cuwmoii 
leader,  aud  aaaett  their  Indepentenoc;  The  exact  date 
of  this  revolution  cannot  now  be  flxeil,  but  the  fact  of  it 
is  certain.  Ilerodotus's  account  of  it  is  as  follows: 
'•  The  .X-vyriaiis  bad  lield  tlie  empire  of  L'pper  Asia  for  a 


to  them  from  Atbenti,  they  cliangod  their  name.  Such 
to  the  aooount  which  they  ibemselves  give"  (vii,  62). 
This  is  opposed  to  whst  appears  to  be  the  opinion  <^  the 

aacred  writer.-;  Imt  there  can  In-  no  doubt  that  during 
the  lime  of  aHccndcnoy  of  Greek  arms,  literature,  and 
art.  Eastern  nations  were  all  anxious  to  claim  some  sort 
of  connection  with  Greece,  and  this  may  account  for 
Hennlotus's  story  (corop.  Kawlinson's  I/t-rod.  W,  61,  1st 
Cd.). 

Tlie  Medes  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  Arian  family,  who  probably  had  thdr  primitive 
seat  on  tlie  cast  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  thence  sent  their 
oolonies  eastward  into  India,  and  westward  to  ^tlniin, 
Persia. (in-ece. etc.  (Mnller,.SVi'«i/ff  tij" Liiuijini;/-  i.    i  lu  re 


are  independ^pt  grounds  fur  tbiidting  that  an  Arian  elc-  i  space  of  52U  years,  when  the  Mede^  act  the  example  of 
ment  extoted  in  the  popatation  of  the  Mesopetamian  revolt  Th^  took  arms  <br  the  recovety  of  their  flre»> 

vallty.  >idf'  by  side  with  the  Cushite  and  Shemitii-  elc-  tlom.  and  fought  n  battle  with  the  A^Mrians.  in  which 
mint.^  at  a  very  early  date.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  ,  they  behaved  with  such  gallantry  a!>  to  »liake  ofl*  the 
imp<»ssil>le  tliat  liie  .Mede»  may  have  been  the  predomi-  [  yoke  of  servitude"  (i,  <J5i.  lie  then  tells  how  the  em- 
nant  race  there  fur  a  time,  as  Beroeus  states,  and  may  pire  was  formed  by  a  certain  Deiocea^  who^  in  conee 
afterwards  have  been  overpowered  and  driven  to  the  quenee  of  his  wisdom  and  Justtoe,  was  elceted  momnvh 
inouiitaiii".  \\tii  nre  tliey  may  have  Spread  themselves  '  by  the  six  tritu  *  cunii><i-<ing  the  nation  (i.  '.M>  101). 


eastward,  north waril,  and  we-tword,  so  as  to  occupy  a 
vase  number  of  Imaliiie^  fnim  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to 
thitse  of  the  middk  Danube.  The  term  Arians.  wbi<  h 
was  by  the  universal  consent  oftheir  neifrhbnr-  niiplied 

to  tlie  Meile-  ill  tin  time  nf  IleroilotuN  (Heroil.  \  ii,  (!2). 
coimects  ihenj  with  the  early  Vetlic  settlers  in  Western 
Hiiidii:<tan;  the  ilati-&ai  ofMomit  Zngros.  the  Sauro- 
J/(i^ir  of  the  ateppc-conntry  between  the  Ceapton  and 
the  Euxine,  snd  the  Mtefa  or  Mttolm  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  mark  tli«  ir  progre--       ,ir<lH  the  north;  while 


l)ei<H^  l)uilt  the  great  city  of  KclMynna :  and,  after  a 
prospen>us  reign  of  fifty-three  jeen,  1<  it  il>e  thnme  to 
his  son  Fhiaortcs.  rbraortos  conquered  i'ersia,  vastly 
enlarged  the  Medton  empire,  and  reigned  twenty-two 
yearn.  He  wo-h  suiceeiletl  by  his  s«in  I'ya.xares.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  while  engaged  in  a  war  against  Nine\'eh, 
Media  was  o^-eirun  by  a  horde  of  Scythians,  who  held  a 
great  part  of  Western  Asia  for  twenty-eight  yeen.  The 
Scythian  leaders  were  st  length  tnMehennisly  murdered 
bv  Cvaxan'!«.  and  the  Median  inoiiari  li\  re-«  ■.i;ilili>lied. 


the  Madi  or  Mtdi  of  Thrace  seem  to  indicate  their  i  He  nded  torty  years,  and  then  left  the  kingdom  to  bis 
spresd  westward  into  Europe,  which  was  directly  at- ;  son  Astyages,  whose  daughter  Mandaiie  was  married  to  a 
tested  by  the  native  traditions  of  the  Siginnae  (Herod. 
V,  9).    It  has  iK-en  suppo^pd  by  some  that  there  was  a 
Seytbie  tribi'  of  Mail.ii         eimi|ui  ii  il  ;iii<l  litld  Itaby- 
ionia  long  previous  to  the  irrupliou  of  the  Ariau  family,  There  is  good  reasou  to  believe,  however,  that  the  early 


IVrsian  noble,  and  became  the  nMther  of  the  great  Cyrofc 
Acconiitig  to  this  narrative,  the  Median  monarchy  was 

established  alxuii  n.('.708  ( Ilawlinson'-  /A i,  4i'7  i. 
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portkm  ef  the  narnHve  la  apeetypbal,  and  that  Cyaxa- 

re«  wa<  (he  n'al  founder  of  the  Median  empire.  lie  is 
So  re(»reM-)ii4Mi  by  ino^^t  aiiricnt  hiKtiirianit  (Diodorus  Sit% 
ii,32;  /ts<'hyUis,  f't/ur,  7»il  ;  m;c  (irote's  ItU'ory  of 
Grttte,  voL  ui).  The  Aaayrian  moDuinental  anaak  an 
almost  eonplete  down  to  the  mffo  of  the  aon  of  BMnw 

hill  !'*n  040),  and  they  niiitaiii  ni>  mcniioii  <if  any 

Median  irruption*;  on  tlie  contrary,  they  repre-tent  the 
Median  chtvU  as  ji'w'wfx  tributetoEMI!lMddon(IUwlin- 
■OD'a  Uerudot.  i,  40..,  408). 

Ctesiaa,  quoted  hv  Diodonia  fficnlna  (ti,  8S),  as- 
si^n^i  tn  the  Median  rnnnnrcliy  a  still  oliU-r  date  titan 
Ht  ro  lotu*.  He  jrivet  a  list  of  eight  king*  who  ruled 
before  Aatyage-S  for  an  af^fcrcKate  period  of  282  yeant, 
wbicb  would  to.  the  catabUabmaiit  of  tba  monarchy 
about  BLC.  875.   The  namco  of  the  kinsa  are  diffhmit 


thone  of  Herodotus;  and  it  i?.  vain  to  atternjit  to 
nooncile  the  narrative*  (aee,  however,  Hales  a  Amilt/itin 
^Cknmriogy,  iii,M4 ;  Heeren,  Manual  of  A  mHtnt  flUi.  ). 
Rawlinson  haa  clearly  ahown  that  Cteataa'a  narrative  ia 
(aboloiu  (  f/erodot,  i,  406). 

2.  The  MeuUitn  Kmj>ii  r.—(l.)  Ita  KutaUUhm^nl^Vma 
the  Aireginng  notices  we  may  conclude  that  the  Meilea 
arigialod  fnmi  byroad  the  Indus  to  the  country  on  the 
aootbeni  jihorei*  of  the  Caspian  Sea  not  later  than  (he 
8th  century  B.C.;  that  they  settled  there  a»  a  numlx-r 
ofdimnct  tribe."5  (probably  jiur.as  Herudoliutatates, /. r. ), 
and  so  lemained  during  a  period  uf  three  or  four  oeotu- 
ifea;  that  oome  Seytbian  tribea  cither  oocnpied  the 
country  with  them  or  invaded  it  at  a  later  data;  and 
that  (^about  U.C.  tki^ )  Cyaxare.4  ri>it«  Huddenly  to  power, 
unitad  the  Medea  under  his  sway,  drove  out  the  Scyth- 
ing and  cetabUahed  the  Dooareby.  Before  this  tine 
the  Medea  are  only  onoa  nontioiMd  in  So-iptine,  and 
then,  n.^  has  been  se«n,  tboir  OOttBtiy  wao  antjoot  tO  A»> 
Syria  (,2  K.in^  xvii,  6). 

▲  Ibv  yean  after  the  eatabliNlirnent  of  hie  empire 
Opaaavk  madie  a  leagne  with  the  Babylonian  mooareb, 
and  invaded  Aasyria.   Nineveh  was  captured  and  de- 

Otraycti,  15.<".  •'-'.').  The  incidents  of  tlie  !iiej;e  and  ca|)- 
turp,  an  reLitol  by  Diodorus  .Siculus  (ii,  27,  28^,  contain 
a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  the  propheciea  attOTOd 
Kahum  (i,  8;  ii,  5,  6;  iii,  18, 14)  nearly  a  century  pre- 
viously: and  recent  excavations  hv  Ijiyard  illuatrate 
both  {Xinrrth  ami  Hiibij'un.  p.  71.  1".!,  cti-.  i.  S  e  Nis- 
KVKH.  The  .iVssyrian  monarchy  wa^  ibcu  overthrown 
(Bawlinsnn,  /4  ndeat  Monarchwt,  ii,  521). 

Abydenu^  (probably  following  Bcrosus)  infonna  us 
that  ill  hin  A'i.syrian  war  ( Vaxares  waa  aaaiated  by  the 
Babylonians  under  Xabo|)ol.T<sar,  between  whom  and 
Cyaxarea  an  intimate  alliance  was  formed,  cemented  by 
•  aionaf  tbairebikfavn;  andih.iiaremdtoftbatr8iio> 
I  the  oitobBabmeiit  ni  XabopolaaiNr  «o  iodopon- 
Yl.-li 


I  dent  king  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  an  event  wbicb  we 
;  know  to  belong  to  the  abave-nu'iitioncd  year.  It  was 
'  undoubtedly  after  this  that  ("vaxares  endeavored  to 
\  conquer  Lydia.    Hi»  ettnqnest  of  Aiwyria  ba<l  made  him 

I master  of  the  whole  country  lying  between  Mount  Za- 
graa  and  the  river  Halya,  to  which  he  now  hoped  to  add 
the  tr.i'  i  l>i  t\M-t  ri  the  M.nlys  and  the  KLriaii  Sea.  ft  i!» 
Mirpri.iiiij^  ttiat.  he  failed,  more  es|K'cittll_\  ivs  he  mh  iiis  to 
have  been  acooro|>anie<l  by  the  forces  of  the  lialiyloni- 
aiis,  who  were  perbapa  commanded  by  N^Micbadncziar 
on  the  occarion.  See  NniWHAnitigDtAft.  After  a  war 

which  lii-ted  six  ye.ir-"  lie  doi'-ted  fruni  hi-'  altern]>t, and 
concluded  the  treaty  with  the  l.ytiian  monarch  of  which 
we  have  already  Hpoken.  Tlic  three  great  Oriental 
moaaicbiea— Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylon— were  now 
united  by  natnal  enpigementa  and  intermarriaf^  and 
oMilinurd  ;it  [11  ace  with  one  niiother  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  rejfjn  of  ('yaxare^s  and  during  that  of  .Vsty- 
agea,  his  son  and  MicccMor. 

(2.)  KrtnU  of  Ikf.  Kmpire. — The  conquest  of  A^iyria 
produced  a  jrreat  change  in  the  Meilian  empire,  and  on 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  Babylon  then  regainetl  its 
independence,  and  funned  a  cloae  alliance  with  Media. 
TIm  laraelilea,  who  had  been  led  captive  by  the  Aaayr- 
ians,  were  placed  nmler  new  rulers,  ('vaxares  led  hia 
victorioun  armies  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  (Herod,  i, 
1(13).  When  I'haraoh-necho  marche<l  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  against  Ilihylon,  the  Babylonians  were 
aided  by  the  Medea  (Joaepb.  .i4  nf.  x,  6, 1).  It  waa  in  at- 
temptins;  to  oppose  this  ex[>edition  of  the  lv_'\  [  riiui 
monarch  that  kin^;  .hysiah  waa  slain  at  Megiddu  (.ler. 
xlvi,  2;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  20;  2  KJbBK*  xxiii,  29).  We 
alao  learn  that  Nebucbadneaxar  waa  aided  by  the  Medea 
in  the  oomtueat  of  the  Jewa  and  capture  6t  Jnnnalem 
(Kiisebiud, /'r.  AVj/«(7. ;  riin)[i.  Kiiitr-*  wiv.  !  ;  "JChnin. 
xxxvi.  h ).  Me«lia  was  now  the  most  (lowerlul  monarchy 
in  Western  Ania. 

The  limita  of  the  Median  empire  cannot  be  definitely 
fixed,  but  it  ia  not  difllcuU  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
size  anil  i>osition.  Kn.m  north  to  Nmih  its  cxti  iit  wn-s 
in  no  placi-  great,  since  it  waa  certainly  contined  between 
the  Persian  (lulf  and  tlwEaphratea  on  the  one  aide,  and 
the  Black  and  Caspian  aeaa  on  the  other.  From  cast  to 
west  it  hail,  however,  a  wide  expansion,  alnce  it  reached 
Imrn  the  Halys  at  li  a-t  as  fiir  as  the  Caspian  (iates,  and 
|io»sibly  farther,  it  comprised  Penia,  Media  Magna, 
Northern  Media,  Matiene  or  Media  Hattiana.  Aamtia, 
Armenia,  Cappadncia,  the  tract  between  Arnieiii.n  and 
the  Caucasus,  the  low  trart  along  the  south-west  and 
Miiiih  of  the  ( "as|>i.in.  and  [Mis'ilily  (tome  portion  of  Hyr- 
cania,  Parlbia,  and  Sagartia.  it  waa  aeparated  from 
Balqrlonia  either  liy  tlw  Tigria^  or  more  probably  by  a 
liM  iqnaiqg  abonl  hal^vagr  between  that  river  and  tta* 
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Kuphrateii,  and  thus  did  not  include  Svria,  Plia  nicia.  ur 
Judwa,  which  fell  to  Babylon  on  ihc  destni<  i ion  u(  iIjc 
Aityrian  empire.  lu  greatMt  length  may  Us  reckoned  | 
at  lion  nilee  ftom  north-west  to  muth-eaar,  and  iu  aT>  I 
engebfoadth  at  400 or  '.'>()  mi1>^.  Its  ann  would  thus 
ba about 60(),(M)() Mjuarc  iiiil(?<,i<r  somewhat  ^aterlhan 
that  of  niu<lem  remo. 

(Jt.)  its  Ckaraetrr.— With  regard  to  tha  natura  of  the 
government  estaUiahcd  bjr  tl<e  Medea  over  the  con- 
({dered  nations,  we  poateia  but  lliih'  tru.stworthy  <  vi- 
deuce.    Herodotus  io  one  place  c't»ii]pan'.s  M^tmcwhat  < 
vaguely,  the  lladiaa  with  the  P^rHan  syHurn  (i,  184), 
and  Ctcsias  appean  to  have  aa8crtcd.the  positive  intro- 
duction of  the  Mitrapial  organization  into  the  empire  at  { 
'  jt,»  tir.xt  fuuiulalioii  h\  his  ArlniiiH  (Dio<l.  Sic.  ii,  28) ; 
but,  un  the  whole,  it  ia  perhapa  most  probable  that  the  I 
AiMrrian  otKanlaatioii  waa  continued  by  the  Medea,  the  j 

Mil>j'-c-t  nalii'Ms  rrtainin^  their  native  nioiiarchr*,  ninl 
nuToly  ai  kuowledping  Mibjectioii  by  the  payment  ol  an 
annual  tribute.     Thi:*  MH-mx  certainly  lu  have  been  the 
case  in  Fersia,  where  Cyrtia  and  hia  father  Cambyaes  > 
were  monaicba,  holding  their  crown  of  the  Median  king  | 
licfore  the  revolt  of  the  fonner;  and  thr  ro  is  no  reason  ' 
to  fluppuae  that  Ihc  remainder  of  the  empire  waa  or^an-  i 
taed  in  a  illflteent  manner.   Hie  aatrapial  organ  iza- 
tioit  waa  apparently  a  Tenian  inYentioo,  begun  by  Cy- 
'nia,  continued  hy  Camhysea,  his  son,  but  first  adopted  as  | 
the  rf;:iilnr  j^tvi-nitneiital  syMfin  by  Darius  I^y^<ta.'^I■i-. 

(_4.J  Us  Jjuratitnu — Of  all  the  ancient  Oriental  inoii- 
aidliea  the  Median  waa  the  ^llorte^t  in  duration.    It  I 
commenced,  as  we  have  8een,aft«r  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  B.C,  aiul  it  terminated  B.C.  688.    The  period  ' 
()f' three  ((iiartcrs  of  a  century,  which  Ilenxluin-  ;e---i^'ii-i 
to  the  rciguH  of  Cyaxarcs  and  Astyagcs,  may  \x-  taken 
aa  fairly  indicating  ite  probaMa  leti^tb,  though  we  can- 
not feel  nure  that  the  years  are  correctly  apportioned  I 
between  the  monarch!*.    Its  rise  was  ra|>id,  and  appears 
to  have  l)cen  chiefly  owing  to  the  geniw^  of  one  man  - 
Cyaxares.  The  power  of  Media  waa  shon-lired.  >Viih  | 
C^axares  it  toaei  and  with  him  it  pa^  away.  At  bis 
death  he  left  his  tlmmo  to  Aslyajrc!',  of  whom  little  is  ' 
known  exce  pt  the  sioricH  udd  hy  HenMiotu"*  (i,  110-129) 
and  Kicnlaus  of  niimascus  {h'rng.  //Lit.  (ir.  iii,  -KH  (i), 

who  probably  borrowed  from  Ctcsiaa ;  and  on  tbeee  little 
reliance  can  be  placed.   They  are  Ibonded  on  (iKt,  and 

we  may  infer  Irnni  them  that  ihirin;;  itu-  rei^'n  of  Aft- 
tyagcs  a  war  timke  nut  hetwecii  the  Metier  anil  IVrrtiaiiM. 
in  which  the  latter  w  ere  virtoriou)«,  and  Cyrus,  the  I'er- 
■ian  king,  who  was  himself  closely  related  to  Aatyages, 
united  the  two  nations  under  ona  aoeptra  (RC.  fiW). 
The  life  <.f  A>tyni;es  was  sparedf  and  cvcn  tiM  title  of 
king  cuntiiun  d  wiih  hini. 

Tbia  ia  a.-«  far  as  the  authorities  we  have  followed 
carry  us.  But  Xenopbon,  in  his  Cgroptedia,  gives  us  a 
very  difTercnt  account  of  the  relationship  of  Cyrua  to 
the  Medinu  kiim.  nl  the  tiin.  .if  ilio  capture  of  BabjlOD 
by  their  ullietl  arniK.    Sec  l>.\KiirM  riiK  Mkdk. 

(b.)  Cwtlfscmrr  vith  the  PenUm  Etkjpim^lt  ia  uni- 
vcrsally  allowed  that  the  Median  king  who  succeeded 
Cyaxares  was  his  son  Astyagcs;  Inil  of  the  character 
of  tills  kiiit,'  niid  the  eveulH  and  duration  of  liin  reij^n 
there  exiitts  an  abeolute  contradiction.  In  so  far  aa 
Seriptara  ia  eowcemed,  tlw  aeeonnta  are  chiefly  of  im- 

jiortance  from  their  relati<in  to  f'ynis  and  Daiin^tbe 
only  |HT!i4»ua>,'e»  mentione<{  in  Scripture  as  connected 
witli  ihi>»  |Hri<Ml  of  Median  history.  Hut  having  al- 
ready been  considered  under  the  two  names  in  question, 
it  becomes  unneceasaiy  to  relate  the  circamstances 
afresh  here.  From  rhmuologiral  considerationH  we  have 
leaned  to  the  authority  of  Xcnophon  in  thoiH'  previous 
articles,  but  it  i.1  impoKAible  to  arrive  at  certainty.  We 
simply  state  that  whichever  aixount  ba  preferred  of  the 
birth  and  relations  of  Cymi*.  the  notices  m  Daniel  oblige 

us  to  hold  that  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Hal>>Ion 
there  was  a  sujierior  in  rank,  though  not  in  jiower,  to 
C|3mis;  .iinl  this  can  only  have  been  either  Astyages  or 
Qraxaies  IL  if  it  were  tjie  latter,  (1m  dcsc^tjoR 


driven  us  hy  Xenophon  of  hi8  vain,  capriciou.*,  and  tickle 
<itsposition  perfectly  accords  with  the  idea  silggeatcd  re- 
spming  him  by  tbe  narrative  in  Dan.  vi. 

Wiiether  we  suppoae  Cyrus  himself  to  have  been  Icing 
of  Persia  at  the  period  of  the  cmKpu'M  of  Ion.  or 
Camhysea  his  father  to  have  still  reigned  .there,  the  Da- 
rius of  Daniel  would  properly  be  head  only  of  tbe  Mediaa 
kingdom  \  and  it  waa  not  imdl  Cjrma  came  to  the  throne 
that  the  great  empire  was  united  under  one  head.  Cy- 
nis  w;:s  (  oii.Heiiueutly  tlie  tir.-i  king  of  the  51  etio- Persian 
dominioiia,  without  any  discredit  to  Daniel's  statement 
that  Darius,  the  head  of  the  older  kingdom  of  MetfiOt 
and  the  uncle  and  father-in-law.  arcording  to  Xeno> 
phon,  of  Cyrus,  received  during  hii*  hri«  f  re  ign  the  rank 
that  gratified  his  c  \(  e»ive  vanity.  In  regard  to  tiic 
ptwiliun  and  character  of  Cyrus,  I  hia  is  not  tbe  place  ibr 
any  detailed  aeoannt.  He  was  the  md  founder  of  the 

vast  empire  which  ruled  A  ia  and  threatened  F.uropc 
until  the  time  of  Alexander.  He  is  the  iiero  wluim  the 
jRK'ti*  and  hiittorianN  of  Persia  delighted  to  eelehraie,  nnd 
whose  real  character  doubtless  was  of  tbe  grand  and 
beroie  cast.  The  praises  of  Xenophon  had  been  antict- 
[Mitind  in  that  sulilin.e  n(!dr^  s^  in  which  JeliovaVi.  nearly 
200  years  before,  calls  upon  t'yrus  his  sheplurtl  to  ad- 
vance on  his  career  of  conipiest  (Isa.  xlv.  16).  The 
atatement  of  Xenophon  that  I  he  Medea  voluataiily  sub- 
mitted to  Cyrus  (f'yrop.  i,  1)  seems  much  more  agreea^ 
Me  to  the  s^  riptunil  accounts  of  thin;,'s  afti  r  the  con- 
ipu'st  of  itatiylon,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  foreign 
nations  regar«ied  the  newly-risen  empire,  than  ia  tbe 
narrative  of  Herodotus^  who'  relates  that  Media  waa  con- 
quered by  Cynis,  and  heM  In  subjection  by  force  (Ile- 
rudolus,  i.  12.'<,  \'Mt\.  The  »<  icssion  of  l)arius  tlie  Mn'.c 
(Dan.  V,  31)  seems  inconsistent  with  this  latter  view. 
Throughout  his  reign  we  always  find  the  Mcdes  men- 
tioned first  in  rank,  which  they  would  scarcely  he  if  they 
were  a  conqueretl  people  (  Dan.  v.  28 ;  vi,  *<.  1  1  ft ).  A  t 
a  suh.seipii  nt  [leriod.  when  the  Persian  line  »>f  kings  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  while  we  liiid  the  RIedes  ever 
ranked  aide  hy  aide  with  tbe  Persians,  we  find,  as  wail 
natural,  that  the  lnni,'iinge  of  the  court  placed  Persia, 
the  country  of  the  n  i^'iiiiig  king,  first  in  rank  (  K.sth.  i, 
3. 18,  HI.  etc.).  We  have,  however,  in  the  conclusion  of 
Ibis  book  an  indication  that  while  the  language  of  the 
court  gave  the  preference  to  IVnda.  the  state  ennoidaa 
still  ran  under  their  aruirnl  title,  'Mhe  chronidca  of  tbe 
kings  uf  Media  ami  Persia"  —  |M>inting  pbdnly  to  the 
original  superiority  of  rank  of  Media  over  Persia,  quite 
inooiuistent  with  the  idea  of  a  conquered  race  (Ealh.  x, 
i).  With  thte  view  of  Scripture  t}ie  notions  enter- 
tained I  y  foreign  nations  of  the  m  w  <  irpire  .ncree.  So 
far  from  kH>king  on  the  Me<les  as  a  concpuTcd  dejiend- 
ency  of  Persia,  Inith  the  (ireeks  of  Europe  and  the  baiw 
iMuians  of  Asia  look  on  the  Median  as  the  preponderant 
element,  quite  olweitring  the  more  recent  power  of  Per- 
sia. The  qnecn  of  the  M-T^-a-etie  nlMre-^.-  (  \riis  as 
the  "sovereign  of  the  Mcdcs,"  ignoring  the  Persian  na- 
tioo  (Hersdotue,  i,  206).  Thueyditles,  who  ranks  in  the 
fnremoAt  place  of  Grecian  htstor}',  invariably  styles  tbe 
harl»arous  |w«er  that  bad  nearly  conquered  Greece  Me- 
dian, and  ne\iT  caH--  ii  l'<r>ian  (hk.i^.  All  this  p^tints 
to  tbe  original  sui)eriority  of  the  Median  kingdom — a 
superiority  which  still  bdonged  to  it  in  foreign  cyca, 

but  which  could  not  well  have  attached  to  it  if  Media 
had  l»een  violently  sulj<hied  to  the  rule  of  Persia.  ScTipt- 
un>,  which  in  its  early  silence  as  to  the  verj*  existemnj 
of  Persia  was  true  to  the  piditical  obscurity  of  this  lat- 
ter power,  is  also  the  first  to  reeogniae  the  anperioritj 
to  ivhii  h  it  rose  under  Cyrus.  Itefore  the  allied  nnniea 
had  tnarehetl  through  the  empty  Ind  of  the  Euphrates 
into  the  heart  of  Babylon,  prophecy  described  the  rising 
empire  as  a  ram  with  two  horns,  one  of  which  waa 
higher  than  the  other,  and  the  biglier  came  up  last 
(Dan.  viii.  .'Vi.  '^.  riimre  hisinrA-,  penetrating  the  veil 
of  tradition,  and  li^uking  through  the  thin  disguise 
which  the  a&snmplioii  of  Median  divsa  and  manners  bgr 
tbe  f  cniaoa  had  cast  over  reality,  waa  tlie  tot  to  i 
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tlwfc  VeniM,  not  Media,  bad  taoome  the  rnlcr  of 
jbte»  tt  ia  Tenia  that  is  apiriMii  of  thmughimt  the 
Inok  of  Ezra,  tho  Jewish  MTil)e  iK'iti^  ttrr  ai'r)tiaii:t(  li 
iritlltlltfiKUi  of  butOT}'  than  Thucydiites  wa.<«.    Nor  an; 

the  wibaaqaaat  wmolteaf  thtMadea  against  Fmian  rule 
anj  argument  tiMt  at  the  first  riac  of  the  empire  they 
were  not  one  of  two  ffreat  nations  uliiteij  tofrcther  on 
friendly  and  e<|ual  t«  riiiK.  St  lon^  ns  Cvrus  ami  Cam- 
bgnea  hia  aon,  descended  from  the  Jdedian  at  from  the 
PHiiaa  ifymmty,  aat  on  the  Umma,  M«db  nade  no  at- 
tanpt  at  revnh.  Nor  Aid  they  do  so  under  the  foreign 
tba  paeudd  SmcnlLt.  who  wm  !«upp«i«ed  to  be  the  win  of 
Cyril'*.  It  was  not  until  the  diw-ovcry  of  the  irnp»>!«ture 
ptaclioad  by  Soaerdut  and  the  elcTation  of  a  purely  Per- 
■an  fimilf  in  the  penon  of  Darins  HriitaBpis  to  the 
thniiii',  that  Media  sought  for  a  separate  existence.  Her 
aiici«"nt  line  of  kings  no  lontrcr  rnltMl  over  the  mountains 
of  Mnlta,  and  hence  proliahly  ?<lii-  wiut;ht  to  return  to 
that  iodqiendenoe  which  bad  been  her  pride  duriog  the 
eentufiea  when  AMyria  Tainly  sought  to  rale  orer  Me- 
dian land. 

AiTfiriling  to  some  writers  (as  HeriHlutus  an<l  Xcno- 
phoip  there  wraaadoae  relalinnship  between  Cyrus  and 
the  laat  Madkm  aMMich,  who  was  thmfore  natunUjr 
treated  with  more  than  eomtnon  tendemeML  The  fhct 

i>f  I'.ii-  ri  l.ii  i.iii%tii]i  is.  tiowfvcr,  (liiiietl  by  Cle.«ias;  and 
whether  it  exbt*d  or  no,  at  any  rate  the  peculiar  (Kwi- 
tion  of  the  Medea  under  Penia  was  not  really  owing  to 
thia  accident.  The  two  nationa  were  closely  akin ;  i  hey 
had  the  name  Artan  or  Iranic  origin,  the  same  early  (ra- 
dii ions,  i)ic  same  language  i  Stralio,  xv,  "2.  H  nearly  the 
same  religion^  and  ultimately  the  same  manners  and 
castama,  dram,  and  general  mode  of  life.  It  ia  not  aur- 
prising  therefore  that  they  were  drawn  together,  and 
that,  though  never  actually  coalcs»-ing,  they  still  fomietl 
tit  some  extent  a  (tingle  |ihvileged  people.  Medes  were 
adraaocd  to  stations  of  high  honor  and  importance  un- 
dtr  Cjrraa  and  hia  MMxeasofs,  an  advantage  shared  by  no 
other  conquered  poople.  The  Me<lian  capital  was  at  li^^t 
the  chief  royal  residence,  and  always  remainetl  one  of  the 
piaeea  at  which  the  court  spent  a  portion  of  the  year; 
wh&e  aiBoag  the  provinces  Media  claimed  and  enjoyed 
a  pveeedene^,  which  appears  equally  in  the  Greek  wint- 
ers and  in  the  nativf  m-Mnl*.  Still  it  wnuld  >cen)  that 
the  nation,  »o  lately  soveni;:n,  wa*  not  altogether  con- 
tent with  its  secondary  p<isitioti.  On  the  first  conven- 
ieataivortaiii^  Madia  rebelled,  elerati^j  to  the  throne 
a  eert^Sn  Tliraortea  (FVawartidli),  who  eaUed  biroself 
Xnil.rir»  And  >1  limed  to  l»e  a  descendant  from  Cyaxa- 
re*.  Uanus  liystaspis,  in  whose  reign  this  rebellion 
took  place,  had  great  difficulty  in  suppressing  it  After 
vainly  endeavoring  to  put  it  down  by  his  generals,  he 
was  compelled  to  take  the  Held  himself.  He  defeated 
Pliraorti  H  in  a  jiitchfil  battle,  pursued  and  capture<l  him 
near  Khages,  mutilated  him,  kq)t  him  for  a  time 
"diaiiNd  at  bb  door,"  and  finallj  cnieifled  biin  at  Ee- 
batana,  aaaenting  at  the  same  time  his  chief  followers 
(see  the  Brkithin  /Mrrtitfum,  in  liawlinson's  f/n-ofl/itnr. 
ii,flOl,ti(rji.  The  Me«tes  thercu(x>n  submitted,  anil  (pii- 
ctly  bore  the  yoke  for  another  century,  when  they  made 
a  seeand  attempt  to  flee  tbemsdvea,  which  was  sup- 
prr^vfl  bv  Parins  Nothtis  fXenopbon.  fftll.  i.  'J.  1'.'). 
rin  ncetorth  they  patiently  acquiesced  in  their  »ulx»rdi- 
nate  position,  and  followed  through  its  vafiona  ditfla 
and  changea  the  Ibrtaue  of  Persiai 

Media,  with  the  rest  of  the  Perrtan  empire,  ftnimder 
tlie  sway  of  Alexander  the  (In-nl.  At  hin  death  the 
northern  province  was  erected  by  the  satrap  Atro[»ates 
into  tm  iodependent  state,  and  cajlad  AtfOpatcne.  The 
asothcni  pravince,  Media  Magna,  waa  attached  with 
Bibyloa  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleuoida*.  The  whole 
country  eventually  pai«tc«l  over  to  the  IVirthiaii  mon- 
archy (Strabo,  xvi,  745).  It  is  now  includcil  in  the  do- 
miniona  of  the  shah  uf  Persia. 

III.  Antiquitiu, — 1.  tutenal  IHtisimu. — According  to 
Beradotus  the  Median  nation  was  divided  into  six  t  rilics 
(P»M|)»cailad  tha-BMibtiM  Fkntaceniftha  Stnachalo^ 


the  Arizantit  the  Bndii,  and  the  MagL  It  is  doubtful, 
howerer,  in  what  sense  these  are  tf>  be  considereil  as 

ethnic  divisions.  The  l'iirrla<  eni  (ipjM  ar  to  reprexiit  a 
geographical  district,  while  the  Magi  were  certainly  a 
priest-caste ;  of  the  rest  we  know  little  or  nothing.  The 
Arizanti,  whose  name  would  signify  "of  noble  dencent," 
or  "of  Arian  descent,"  must  (one  would  think)  have 
Ix't  ii  the  Iriiiling  tribe,  <'orri'>(MOMling  to  the  I'osargaiUc 
in  rcreia;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  tbey  have  only  the 
fourth  pbua  In  the  list  of  Herodntoa.  The  Bndii  are 
fairly  identirted  with  the  eastern  I'hut  tlie  /'ntli/n  <  f 
the  Persian  inscriptions  —  whom  S-ripture  jnlnh  with 
IVr^ia  in  two  places  (Kzek.  xxvii.  10;  wwiii.o).  Of 
the  IkuHB  and  the  Stnicbatea  nothing  is  known  beyond 
tlie  statement  of  Herodotus.  We  may  |KTbaps  asenme, 
frt-m  fill"  order  of  HenHlotiis's  list,  that  the  llusa-.  I'are- 
taceni,  Stnu  hatc!',  and  Arizaiiti  were  true  Metlcs,  of 
genuine  Arian  dcv  ent,  while  the  Bodtt  OOd  Magi  wcm 
foreigners  admitted  into  the  natMm. 

2.  Cittmeter,  Mmmen,  and  Cmtnnu. — The  -ancient 
Modes  \s  (  re  a  w  arlike  pmplc,  part  i  -ularly  ctdebratcil,  as 
Herodotus  (\  ii.  <il  )  and  Strabo  ^  xi.  .Via)  inform  us.  for 
their  skill  in  archery.  Xenophon  says  their  I  oivx  u<  re 
three  ella  long.  This  illustrates  the  language  of  Isaiah 
deaeiibing  the  attack  of  the  Medes  on  Raltyinn:  "Their 

bntm  aliio  .'•hall  da^ll  tdt  \  uim^'  tnin  lo  pii  c  i  s"  i  \iii,  IS|. 
Their  carahry  was  also  excellent,  their  hor^s  U  ing  tlect 
and  stnog,  and  their  men  skilful  riders.  It  is  doubtkss 
in  reference  to  this  fact  that  .Iererii.il:,  .-peaking  of  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon,  says, '*  They  (the  enemies)  shall 
hold  the  bow  and  the  lance  .  .  .  ami  t/fi/  t/inll  ruU  upon 
hones"  Q,  42).  Strabo  states  that  the  province  of  Atro> 
patene  akme  was  alile  to  bring  into  Uie  field  an  amy 
of  lO.fMMi  horse  ( xi.  ^)'.':?^.  Xenophon  affirms  that  the 
Mj-des  did  not  light  for  ])linider.  Military  glory  was 
their  great  ambition,  and  they  would  never  jK-rmit  g'dd 
or  silver  to  turn  them  aside  from  their  object.  How 
striking  do  the  wonls  of  Isaiah  thoa  appear!  BelnJd 

I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  against  tbcm, Which  shall  not 

regard  ^ilvcr,  and  as  lor  gold,  they  shall  not  di  light  in 
'  it"(xiii,18).  The  w  ealth  of  Babylon  could  not  save  it, 
1  for  the  Metlcs  could  not  be  bought  off  (BoseiuiUller, 
I  Mb.  Geoff,  i.  17))).   The  conquests  of  the  Medea,  and 

their  int»  rcnurse  with  other  nations,  jirnduccd  a  markc<l 
I  change  M|Hin  their  character.    They  became  fond  of 

dresa  and  display;  thrate  settled  in  cities  engagni  in 

commerce,  and  kat  their  hardy  babita and  bravery .  The 
I  splendor  of  the  Median  mbcs 

1m  ctune  proverbial,  and  tluir 

princes  and  nobles  rul<^d  the 
I  fashion  in  tlie  East.  They 

were  imitated  by  the  Prr>inn 

court  (llenHhtt.  vi.  1  r.*;  Xcn- ■ 

oph.  Cyrnp.  i,  H,  2;  SlralM>,  xi, 
I  p.  625).  It  was  this  dress,  that 

is,  of  the  highest  claae^  which 

;  soemx  to  bave  gained  a  sort 
of  cla>^^ical  authority,  and  to 
have  lieen  at  a  later  period 
worn  at  the  Persian  court, 
probably  in  fiart  fWtm  its  an- 
tii|iiil\ .  '11. i-  ilri  the  r«  r- 
siaa  monarcb.s  us4-d  to  preMut 
to  those  wliom  they  wiahed  to 
hoaor,aiid  no  othen  were  per- 
mitted to  wear  it.  It  consist- 
ed i>f  :\  li'ii^-  white  loose  r«>be 
or  giiMu,  (low  ing  down  to  the 
feet,  and  enclosing  the  entire 
IkmIv,  s|K>cimens  of  which,  as 
now  used  in  those  countries, 
may  be  .se<'n  in  plates  given  in 
I'erkin's  Rrtidfttft  in  Pertin 
(N.T.  IfMfiy.  The  nature  and 
the  celebrity  of  this  drr^s  com- 
bine with  tlie  natural  richness 
of  the  oountiy  to 


Median  Dre^s  (fi  nni  Die 
Mooumeuu  uf  i'oracp- 
olb). 
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that  the  ancient  Medians  hod  ma<le  no  mran  prD(;TeM 
in  the  art.s;  indeed,  the  colors  of  the  IVrsian  U-xum-s 
•re  kuown  to  have  been  Mcouiited  aecond  only  to  those 
of  India.   If  tbeae  rctgal  dreaaea  were  of  ailk,  then  was 

there  an  Piirly  cf>tnm<  n-r  iM  tween  Media  and  In<lia;  if 
nut,  wcavin;{,  a?*  well  as  dyeiiijr,  must  have  been  prac- 
tiee<l  and  carric-d  to  a  high  degree  of  ijerfi-etion  iu  the 
furmer  country  (Aromiaik  UarveU.  xxir,  6^  p.  363}  cil. 
Bip.:  Atben.  xii,  pL  51%,  614  aq.;  Ilccffsn,  idttm,  U  ^06, 
,">*I7;  IlcriMl.  vi,  1 1*;  l>an.  iii.-l  \  Tlii-  Mctlcs  thu.i  ^'ave 
way  to  luxury  and  its  couiteqnenC  vicea,  and  they  mmhi 

bectoia  an  caqr  prey  to  tbdr  more  waililw  Deighhora. 
The  northern  nouDlaineen  rrtaincd  their  primitire  bab-  ^ 
ita,  and  oomeqnently  their  independence,  for  a  roticb 

lon^^cr  IK  riiwl. 

3.  /{tlif/itin.^Hw  ancient  religion  of  tlic  Mclcs  must 
undoubtedly  haw  U  t  ii  iliat  simple  frwd  wliii  h  is  jilaml 
before  u»  in  the  earlier  portiona  of  the  2eodaveaU.  Ua 
peculiar  cbaractcriiitie  waa  Dualism,  the  belief  In  the 
exiatcne*'  <>f  twD  o[i].ii>iii-  [iriii(  i|.li  >  nf  u;ii<m1  and  evil, 
nearly  if  not  ijuitc  on  a  par  with  one  another.  Orma?^ 
and  Abrinun  were  both  adf^auaed  and  aclf-exislent, 
both  indeatruelible,  both  potent  to  work  their  will — 
their  warfare  had  been  from  all  eternity,  and  would  ci>n- 
tiniR"  ti>  .ill  <  I«  niity,  though  on  the  wlmlo  the  Ktruggle 
was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  l*rince  of  Darkncaa.  Ur- 
niaad  waa  tho  Gad  St  the  Ariana,  the  object  of  their 
wor>hip  and  trust ;  Alirimnn  \va»  their  enemy,  an  ohje<n 
of  fi-ar  and  abhorrence.  l>iit  not  of  any  religious  rite. 
lk'.-«ide!«  Ormazd,  the  Ariaiis  \vur.*liipjxd  the  miu  and 
moon,  under  ibe  names  of  Mithra  and  iiuma;  and  they 
lidie^fd  in  the  existeriee  of  numemua  apirita  or  fi^ntt, 
wmie  giKid.  fxitne  bijil.  the  subjects  nnil  ministers  n  «jM  c- 
tively  of  the  two  f»owers  of  (iood  and  hviL  Their  cult 
waa  ainpfef  eonhi^ting  in  p^oeeK»ion^  idi^btta  chanta 
and  hyoma,  and  a  few  plain  ofTeringay  ezpraniona  of 
devotion  and  tbankfulnen.  S!arh  waa  the  womhip  and 
such  I  he  bt  lii  f  \s  hich  the  wliole  .Vrian  r.ice  bri)Ught 
with  ilicni  from  the  remote  ca»t  when  they  migratetl 
westward.  Their  tnigratiun  brought  them  into  contact 
with  the  lire-worshippcra  of  AmwDia  and  Mount  Zagna, 
amnnj;  whom  Uapam  had  been  eetabllsfaed  Amu  a  re- 
miiic  iiiitii|iiily.  The  rc-^ult  w.'us  either  a  combination 
of  the  two  reli^ioni),  or  in  some  cases  an  actual  conver- 
aion  of  the  oonquerara  to  th«  lUth  and  worship  of  the 
cfitupiered.  So  far  as  can  Ijc  gathered  fn>m  the  scanty 
inaieriaU  in  our  |)OS8e8.«ion,  the  latter  was  the  ca.se  with 
the  Meiles.  \\  hile  in  Persia  the  true  .\rian  cree<l  innin- 
taincd  itaeif,  at  leaat  to  the  time  of  Darius  lIy»Uta|U8,  in 
(oleiable  purity,  in  the  ndfrhboring  kiacdom  of  Media 
it  w.ns  early  swallowe<l  tiyi  in  Magism,  Whieh  was  prob- 
ably establi!<hed  by  l  ynxares  or  his  succpflsor  a«  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state.  The  ciisence  of  Magi^iro  was  the 
worship  of  the  elemenla,  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  with 
a  s|ieciaJ  preference  of  fire  to  tlie  remainder.  Temples 
were  not  allowed,  but  fire-alinrs  were  maintninei)  nn  \  a- 
rious  sacred  sites,  generally  innutuain-iops,  w  licre  sacri- 
fices were  oontinually  ofTernl.  and  the  flame  was  never 
•ufiered  to  ge  out.  A  hierarchy  naturally  ftdlowed,  to 
peribrra  theae  constant  ritea,  and  the  magi  became  rce- 
Ol^niM'd  as  a  saeri  d  cii^te  entitled  to  the  vi'iieraliim  of 
the  faithful.  1  hey  claimed  in  many  cAses  a  power  of 
divininfc  the  future,  and  practiced  largely  thoae  occtdt 
arts  which  are  still  called  by  their  name  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  modem  Eurojie.  The  fear  of  polluting  the 
eleiMi  Ml-  gave  rise  to  a  numlHT  of  eiirinus  >iipiTstilii>iis 
among  the  professors  of  the  Magiaii  religitin  (llcnMl.  i, 
188);  among  the  reat  to  the  atranifce  practice  of  neither 
hurt-itig  nor  buniing  their  dead,  tnit  exposing  them  to 
\w  devoured  l>y  I>ea8ts  or  birds  of  prey  (Hero<l.  i.  1 10; 
Strabo,  xv,  3,  <}  2(t).  This  custom  is  still  obsirv<Hl  by 
their  repreaeniativea,  tlic  nuMlem  I'ances.  Sec  Itbode, 
MtO.  Sage  Otr  Saktr.  iftder  md  Pwm-t  ^  8!Z0|  AVbU- 
,hinfim  atuderMgtkoLder  Allen  Wettj  Pen.  ifeA plate 
10. 11. 

4.  The  lawpiagt  of  the  ancient  Medea  waa  not  con- 
nected with  the  Sbemitic,  but  with  the  Indian,  and  di- 


vided itself  into  two  chief  branches,  the  Zend, spoken  in 
North  Mi^iia,  and  the  I'ehlvi,  spoken  in  lyower  Media 
atid  I'arthia,  which  last  waa  the  dominant  tongue  among 
the  Parthians  (Adelung,  JflTirjdalM,  i,  Eieb- 
\wTn,<ie»ch.dtr  /-if.v,  !,21M  sq.). 

5.  /{ffireturt  to  (fir  Mfdt-i  in  AScriptuir. — The  reler- 
ences  to  the  Mcdes  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  arc  not 
very  numerous^  but  they  are  auikii^  We  Unit  hear  of 
certain  **dtiaa  of  the  Madaa,"  in  which  the  captive  fa- 
rneliteM  wera placed by^the kinig of  A»iyriH"iiii  the  de- 
si  ruction  of  Samaria,  B.C.72I  (2  Kings  xvii,<):  xviii, 
II  ).  '\'\\]>  implies  the  subjection  of  Media  tftAMftiaait 
the  lime  of  blialmaucaer,  or  nf  8ar]gon,  his  •aoceNor,and 
aooorda  (aa  we  have  dhown)  very  clueely  with  tlie  ac- 
count given  by  the  latter  of  certain  military  colonies 
which  he  planted  in  the  Median  country.  .S(x>n  alter- 
wanls  Isaiah  (tropbesiea  the  part  which  the  Medes  should 
i  Uke  in  th«  deatraction  of  Ikbyton  (Isa. xiii,  17;  xxi,S), 
I  and  this  la  again  atill  more  distinctly  dedared  by  Jere- 
miah (11, 1 1  anil  -'M  l,  who  sufiicienlly  indicates  (be  imle- 
pendence  of  .Media  in  his  day  (xx\',  ib).  Daniel  re- 
lates, as  a  historian,  the  fkct  of  the  Medo-IVfaie  eon- 
I  quest  (v,  28,81),  giving  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Da- 
I  rius  the  RIcde,  who  a[>pear8  to  have  been  made  viceroy 
by  Cyrus  (vi.  1  "if*).  In  Kstra  we  have  a  mention  of 
Achmetha  (J»:bataua), "  the  palaoe  in  the  province  of 
tho  Medea,"  where  tlie  decree  of  Cyrua  waa  fbond  (vi, 

'  2-5)  -n  iioiice  which  accords  with  the  known  farts  that 
the  Median  capital  was  the  seat  of  government  under 
Cyruis  but  a  royal  residence  only  and  not  the  seat  of 

I  government  under  Uariua  Uyataspiib  Finally,  in 
ther,the  high  rank  of  Media  under  the  Pkraian  kings  ia 
marke<l  by  itie  frequent  oomhlnalion  of  tbo  two  namaa 
iu  phrases  of  honor. 

In  tbo  apocryphal  Scriptures  the  Medes  occupy  a 
(nore  prominent  place.  The  chief  acene  uf  one  whole 
book  (Tobit)  is  Media,  and  in  another  (Judith)  a  very 
striking  poriiiHi  of  the  narrative  belongs  lo  the  same 
country,  hut  the  historical  character  of  both  theae 
books  ia  with  reason  doubted,  and  from  neither  can  wt 
derive  any  authentic  or  MUsfactor\-  information  con- 
cerning the  |M^ople.  From  the  story  of  Tobias  little 
could  be  gBilKTwl,  even  if  «e  ncci  pled  it  as  true,  while 
the  history  of  Ariibaxad  (w  hich  seems  to  bo  merely  a 
diatattcd  account  of  the  struggle  between  tlie  rdiel 
Phraorles  and  Darius  llysiaspis)  adds  nothing  In  our 
knowledge  of  that  contest.  The  mention  of  I{hages  in 
iMith  narratives  as  a  M(<lian  town  and  region  ol  ini)  i  r- 
laacc  14  geographically  correct,  and  it  is  historically  true 
that  Phraortea  aalRercd  hia  ovarthroir  in  the  Rhagian 
district.  Hut  In-yond  ili<-se  facts  the  iinrraitves  in  ques- 
tion ntntain  little  that  even  illustratis  the  true  history 
of  the  Median  nation. 

IV.  /.i/r r<//Nrr.— The  ancient  autboritiea  fur  the  hi^ 
tor>-  and  geography  of  Media  and  the  Medea  are  Ha- 
riMlotns.  es|ie.  ially  when  rea»l  w  ith  the  lennud  and  val- 
ualde  notes  ot  Kawlineon;  Strabo,  Xenophon,  I'tolemy, 
Oiodonis  Siculus,  Arrian,  and  JoHe|>hus.  The  munu- 
menta  and  inacriptiooa  diaoovcfed,  and  in  part  dcdp 
pherrd,  within  the  last  few  years,  add  vastly  to  our 
stores  of  infonnation.  The  various  works  and  articles 
of  Sir  11.  iiawlin.-^on  refern  il  to  in  tbc  bo«ly  of  this  arti- 
cle aerve  to  aet  forth  and  illustrata  their  contenta. 
Among  mtKlem  writers  the  student  may  consult  Boohart, 
(Vllariiis.  HilU-r;  (irole's  History  o/' ^V^fr^», iii,l»01-312; 
Prof.  Kawlinson's  .1  urimt  Mtmnrchif*;  Ikisanipiet'a dro— 
noltM/y  of  the  Mede*.  read  liefiire  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety, .Tunc  5.  IKfW;  Hrandis,  Renm  AtffHanm  tnnpom 
rmiiiihiltt,  p.  1  -14;  and  Hupfeld's  Krftntufiouvm  lltn*- 
dotearum  Sptcimimt  duo,  p.  66 sq.  For  the  present  state 
of  the  cnantry,  «ee  Sht  K.  Portci'a  Trareft;  Kinnier'a 
J'u  slini  h'uipirt  :  I,iyard'«  .Vi;«'iv //  (iml  /iiihi/lnn  ;  ChcR- 
iwv's  Euphrates  Kjrpedition;  Sir  11.  Kawlinson's  articles 
in  the  Joiminl  «fB.  G,  8.  vola.  ix  and  x ;  and  the  Tala> 
able  (li^•«erlati<>n'>  in  Kawlinson's  lltrod(>lur,\<i[.  i. 

Sde'dian  (Cbaia.  Mada^\  IK*<ni^,  nuug.  n^nr; 
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ftpt.  o  M9^«c,  Vnlg.  M«dtu\  ■  patrial  epithet  of  Dariita, 
"the  aon  «f  Ahaiacmi^  of  tbc  teed  of  tlM  llcdM*  (Dan. 
ix.  1  \  or  '  the  lf«l*"  (xi,  1),  u  deecribed  tn  Dan.  v;8l. 

See  Mkkk. 

Mediation,  in  the  Christum  sciuc,  b  the  inten-en- 
lion  of  Je«M  Cbrut  between  God  and  thinenL  It  im> 
plies  a  oomfitiafi  of  alienation  and  hoetilit7  on  the  part 
«f  man  towaids  ft<xl.  ami  a  (-Kirr-spondin^  ^tatf  of  ({i'-fn- 
Tor  and  rondemnaiion  in  ilio  tiiviiio  n»iiiil  with  n-siwt 
to  raan.  Such  a  miiru:il  n-lation  of  tliKsatiHfaoiiuii  Hei* 
at  the  bajiia  of  the  whuie  remedial  acbeme  of  aalvation, 
orif^natinnr  in  the  fUl  fq.  v.\  and  plOrided  fct'  in  tbe 
atonement  U\.\-.\  It  U  f^reaamed in eveiy  form  <.f  n- 
ligioa  and  worship,  whi-ihor  heathen,  Jewiiih,  or  any 
Otbcr:  and  has  ita  natural  <>x|M>npnt8  in  sacritii-e  v. ), 
the  piieatbood  (q.  v.),  atid  ritual  (q.  v.).  In  addition 
to  the  eonsdefatione  adduced  under  the  head  Mediator 
(q.  V.I.  thfn»  rpniuin  ctTiain  fimd.Trncntal  a-^[i«  i't'«  nf  thi» 
question  which  we  propfts«  here  brietiy  to  discuaa.  tiec 

EXPI.%TI0>'. 

1.  X/an'a  Enmity  toteard*  God.— This  is  a  fact  too  ap- 
parrnt  to  require  detailed  pntoC  It*  hi.^torical  origin  is 
ill  till'  Hittit'  ill  tJif  aci*o'jiit  of  Ivlrn,  its  rt'oord  i" 
cnj^ven  in  tbc  whole  coune  of  human  conduct, and  ila 
tiondnhr*  attaatatioa  ia  fiMiad  In  tba  deepeit  eonaeioaa- 
ncn  of  man's  nature.  The  sonne  of  jjuilt  anil  rHimlrni- 
natioii.  to  which  it  inevitably  and  h-jritimately  ^ivos 
ri«e  in  the  human  coniH-ienet*,  in  a  Irsiimony  m  uni- 
venal,  ao  proibtmd,  and  ao  overwhelming  as  to  call  for 
Vttle  if  any  external  cwiuibotation. 

"i.  flo'f.'  f>hplr  ifnrr  toirnnli  )fnii. — Thi<<  iff  a  doctrine 
whirh  of  ni'ci's-(ity  ri'-^ull.t  fnini  ilu'  preceding  "nc.  If 
Ofxl  be  holy,  an  the  Scriptun  •*  r.  sonl  him,  and  na  the 
poreat  fomn  of  fiutb  depict  him,  ho  cannot  b«it  regard 
aB  tin  with  tbe  utmoat  abbonenee.  and  he  cannot  be 
auppoMMt  to  entertain  amicable  emoti>i:i,  tmv.inis  thusr 
who  cummit  and  delight  iti  sin.  'I'lii-'  Itelin^'  in  the 
diTine  nund,lww»yw,  must  not  be  regarded  a.^  one  of 
vintfetiTcneaa  or  pcffnnal  hatred.  A  pure  and  unself- 
ish bein^,  raiaed  abore  tbe  petty  jealownes  and  haz- 

ari]»  .sf  l  arlh.  cannot  In-  omnH  i  v«>il  a-  cntiTlaiiiinc  •*tiiti- 
menls  of  mtiiitr.  Such  a  view  of  tli<'  divine  nature  is 
inconastent  with  the  emphatic  statementn  of  Scri[>turc 
(a«eh  as  that  "  Uod  is  love,"  etc),  with  tbe  interest  he 
■till  takes  in  fallen  humanity  ("  (»od  so  htrd  the  world 
tlial  he  ^^ave  bin  only-bet;iitteii  Sun,"  etc. \  and  even 
with  the  benevolent  provision  n)ii<-li  he  makes  iu  nat^ 
ore  fur  tbc  eontinuation  and  comfort  of  the  race.  In 
like  manner  Christians  are  forbidden  to  indul^^e  any 
malevolence  towards  their  own  personal  enemies,  much 
m  'I  '.  iw  ard*  their  fellow-tTealiires  at  larpe.  Th.it  view 
of  tbe  Almighty  wbicb  represents  or  imagines  bim  as 
taking  anj  d^ght  In  Imaiaii  auflbring  la  cbaraeteriatie 
of  heathenism,  imt  of  Rible  tniili.    Si  c  I,o\  i--, 

Nevertheless  the  pure?tt  etliioi,  a.H  well  art  the  sound- 
cM  thetdogy.  demands  a  place  in  the  divine  mind  for 
that  sense  of  indignation  with  aioral  evil,  and  that  call 
fiif  its  poiuahnent,  wbieh  are  inatinetlve  in  tbe  bmnan 
MCasl.  Ill  th!-«  li^'ht  are  to  l>e  inteqireti  d  the  many 
and  pointed  declaratiunn  of  the  Hible  resfiecting  (toil's 
an};er  against  riOf  and  his  inexorable  determination  to 
intUet  vo^eaiiee  upon  its  perpetratoiB.  Jaatioe,nolea6 
Ikao  merrr.  Is  one  of  tbe  {ndbpenaaMe  attribntes  of  a 
bo^f  deity.  The  ultimate  ijrounds  <)f  llii-*  d<n  trine  arc 
SOt'to  be  sought  so  much  in  any  considerations  of  ad- 
oriaistratire  policy  or  governmental  cnnsisteucy^merc 
views  of  cxpediewgr  and  safet7--«  in  tbe  cawntialeon- 
tndkdon  of  the  divine  natore  itself  to  alt  that  is  ineon- 

drtcntwith  its  own  diarju  ter. 

t.  These  premises  being  settled  as  the  actual  relations 
between  tbe  parties^  tbt  grand  problem  ari.ses,  How 
can  this  mntoal  disagftaunt  be  removed?  That  the 
change,  if  any,  must  take  place  in  man.  is  obvious,  not 
only  Ix'catisc  (ro<l  is  immutable.  ImiI  l>eeaiise  he  eertniiily 
lias  not  been  at  fault.  The  offender  alone  must  make 
the  SMaadBi  Tbe  Biiing  ofleadcd  against  may  indeed 
towards  rteoneiliatk»,  as  it  bekmgs 


to  him  to  lay  down  the  terma  of  satisfaction,  but  these 
cannot  involve  any  eoneeaaion  nor  Imply  anv  retfaetlon. 

The  stati^lnril  of  righteousne.Hs  mti«it  not  Ivo  lowered,  nor 
wrong  e.xeulpatcd.  The  ras«'  presents  a  difticulty  in 
two  aspects,  neither  of  which  can  be  overlooked  in  any 
scheme  proposing  ita  aettlemcnL  They  relate  respect- 
ively to  the  pait  and  the /khirr.  Two  questions  there- 
fon'  arise:  I.  Hnw  ran  tlie  !«iiifiil  ai-ts  alnndy  eom- 
niitted  lye  properly  forgiven?  2.  How  can  their  recur- 
rence l»c  most  effectively  prevented  in  time  to  rome? 
These  two  atibonlinate  problaois  must  be  wrought  out 
together,  as  the  omiaaion  to  anlve  the  Ittter  would  rra- 
iler  the  solution  of  the  fomier  iiuir:itiiry.  The  media- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  exactly  nwts  uU  the  cfinditions  of 
both  thcM  problema.  It  Lt  spontaneous  on  the  [lart  of 
Uod,  %'uluntary  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Mediator,  and  does 
not  infringe  on  the  freedom  of  man.  It  cancds  the  past 
debt,  takes  away  the  scum-  of  pn  s«-nt  j,'iiil',  and  nmove-s 
the  disposition  to  transgrestt  thereafter.  It  releases,  rec- 
onciles, and  renews  at  once.  Panlon,  peace,  parity  are 
its  harmonious  resulti*.  .Justification,  regeneration,  sane- 
tification  are  its  immunities.  The  tin*!  frees  from  the 
judicial  fienteiice.  the  M-cond  restores  to  the  heavenly 
family,  and  the  third  fiu  for  life  here  and  forever.  .^11 
thia  is  due  to  the  tiearietu  principle  of  tbe  atonement. 
It  remains  to  show  more  particularly  how  the  substitu- 
tion of  (Christ  a^  a  victim  for  man  in  undergoing  tlie 
penalty  accomplishes  these  ends  Bncces,sfully  and  •siii  — 
factorily.  Tbc  transfer  of  the  punishment  due  to  hu- 
man Crimea,  aa  eActed  in  the  life  and  death  of  «nr  8av- 
tour,  is  not  a  mere  forensic  device,  nor  simply  a  diiilo- 
matic  artitice;  it  i.H  no  ,«tratagein  invented  to  elude  jus- 
tice, nor  a  pretence  **  t  up  to  screen  impunity.  If,  with 
regard  to  its  individual  objects,  it  was  itnoondituMial 
and  absolote,  as  Unlvefsalism  icnerally  on  the  one  hand 
repre*ent.s  it  by  extension,  and  ^•t^il  t  I'ri  i1r  stinarinni>m 
on  the  other  by  limitation,  it  would  jui^y  be  liable  l<: 
this  charge.  But  inasmuch  as  it  ieewcs  tteperroaneiit 
r^Mmation  of  the  culprit  in  the  very  pnccea  cvir amnesty, 
it  is  not  purely  penal,  but  also  prophylactic ;  it  changes 
the  relatioiiB  of  tbe  siniier  by  ooorerting  him  into  a 

»aint. 

(I.)  The  chicf^if  not  the  only  difficulty  in  our  concep- 
tions of  tbe  method  of  Christian  redemption,  relstes  to 
the  Justice  of  substituting  an  iniutcent  for  a  guilty  per- 
son in  the  c\(iiaiinn  of  crime.  Thia  h,  to  be  sure,  an 
abstract  question,  but  it  Ls  a  funiamcntal  one.  Its  de- 
termination, however,  rests  with  the  Being  to  be  pla- 
catetl.  and  with  the  individual  submitting  to  become  tbe 
victim,  rather  than  with  ourselves,  the  Ix^nciiciaries  of 
the  arrangement,  or  with  any  other  iiitellinences  who 
may  be  merely  apectaiora.  Aa  tbe  compact,  in  pursuance 
of  which  this  mediation  is  effected,  was  ooodned  to  the 
bosom  of  the  <  lodhead.  we  might  fairly  he  excused  from 
attempting  its  vindication ;  cs|>e<'ially  as  the  Father  ar.d 
the  .Son,  regarde<l  as  I  he  contracting  parties,  are  so  iden- 
tiiled  in  nature  and  action  that  any  moral  discrepancy 
or  personal  disagreement,  soeh  as  tMs  qnesthm  implies. 

i's  necessarily  eM'liidei!.  Indeed,  if  i hey  two  freely  cnn- 
.s<-nt.  as  the  plan  pre«up|Mises.  it  is  hard  tt>  see  w  ho  can 
have  a  right  to  raist>  a  doubt  or  utter  complaint  on  the 
subject.  Still,  to  obviate  aU  cavil,  it  may  not  be  ami«s 
to  pursue  this  point  as  ibr  as  we  may  without  preHum|>- 
tioii  or  arrogance. 

Instances  of  a  similar  but  far  less  exten.sive  vicarious 
suffering  have  uccurreil  in  tinman  history,  and  are  often 
(xitnted  to  aa  rare  but  striking  illuitnitions  of  this  prin- 
ciple. These  were  applauded  at  the  time  of  thdr  occur- 
n'nce,  and  have  been  comnieiided  ever  since  hy  tlie  cnrn- 
mon  voice  of  mankind,  witliout  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  unfairness  or  compromise.  If  we  lotik  into  the 
design  of  judicial  e.xactions,  so  far  as  human  legislation 
and  administration  enable  us  to  di.scern  it,  we  tind  it  to 
be  fourfold:  I.  the  appc,x*eineiit  of  the  wrath  of  the  in- 
jured party ;  2,  the  murtl  cure  cf  the  offending  party ; 
8,  the  allaying  of  the  same  of  wrong  in  tbe  convictions 
of  the  opoanwd^;  Jbd,4»  the  ttetcRing  of  others  from 
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Most  lam  for  eanlilv  rctribotioa  b«ve 

cliitrty  ill  view  the  {ifcuniarv  rcimrniimi  of  tin-  htuii^j, 
and  the  prutecttun  of  sjicioty  against  iu  rccum  iu-c ;  ami 
in  these  reapects  Cbriat'ii  atonement  is  as  parallvl  an  ]h>^ 
aible.  In  caaes  of  capital  puniahment,  with  which  the 
preaent  in  most  analog"'*'''  ^i^t  two  ends  of  penal  in- 
fliction arc  necessariiN  cxi  liidi  il,  l>y  tlu'  tlcatli  of  the 
murdered  and  the  execution  of  the  murderer;  so  that 
there  reniain  onl^  the  DKml  influence  and  the  preventive 
effect  upon  others  a»  the  e-Msential  o)>iect8  to  be  attained. 
Soe  I'lMMHMKNT.  Hut.  in  the  ca»e  in  hanil,  these  ex- 
ternal and  ili-*iiit«'resti'd  oliM-n-ers  can  con.'-i-l  nnly  of  tlie 
angels  and  inhabii«itUi  of  ottier  worlda,  inasmuch  as  our 
own  tae«  is  wholly  ioduded  in  the  odptit  Mnwdf.  Of 

t!ic  moral  c-dtistitUtion  or  rvcn  fxistcmc  <if  tho  latter 
of  these  two  claaaenuf  pre.sumetl  .sijei  lutur.-i  we  have  ab- 
•olutely  no  knowledge,  nor  any  reawm  ti>  .-u|>|>(i!«-  thiit 
th^  omild  become  iofomied  of  the  traniiaciioik  Of  the 
fomer  we  know  but  tittle  more,  ami  that  little  leads  us 

tOtbe  Wlief  that  they  have  alre.i<l\  jiaiw^l  their  jirolia- 
tion,  and  arc  therefore  incapable  of  being  intiueiiccil  by 
example,  while  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  scene 
is  that  of  inticiise  satisAcUon  at  its  progress  and  con- 
amnroation.  AH  objectors  arr  thus  remot-ed,  and  the 
Substiliitiiii)  i^^  ratified  by  r<iiiitin>u  cunsi'iit. 

Wc  have  a>»ittned  that  man'^  tleitmrral  Iu  this  pro- 
cedure is  silenced  by  the  fact  of  his  Iteiiig  himself  the 
convict.  Vet  a  prisoner  nay  be  imagined  to  have  a 
right  to  protest  against  another's  taking  his  place  ts  ac- 
i'n!*eil  or  foinlt  iniicd.  This,  liowcvcr,  he  can  only  lie 
allowed  iu  court  to  do  when  he  cunfesacs  his  crime,  and 
deamds  to  bear  its  penalty  in  person.  Both  these  priv- 
ileges, if  Mich  they  can  be  called,  are  reserved  lo  him  by 
the  scheme  under  connideratioti.  Nay,  he  is  required  to 
make  confe>.Hion  tiefore  he  can  avail  himself  «>f  the  ben- 
efits of  Christ's  mediation,  and  that  with  a  sincerity  and 
fnlneoB  which  admit  of  no  letiaetion;  and  be  Is  at  last 
compelled  t<t  iinilergo  the  penalty  him.M'lf  unless  he  vol- 
untarily and  actively  apply  fiT  the  exeinpiiun  I'fTereil 
hini.  The>e  pnivixions  are  the  having  clautfest  of  the 
bill  of  amnesty,  and  by  virtue  uf  them  the  vicarious  re- 
demption receives  its  final  approval. 

CJ. )  Ne\  crthele^s  the  yinix  r  rr  nli/i  H  n  partial  effect 
of  tlie  atonement  uncondiiiunally,  in  the  respite  fnjm 
punishment  till  the  close  of  his  earthly  career.  But  for 
this  the  whole  race  had  been  cut  off  in  embrj'o  at  the 
first  trsnHgression.  Hence  there  is  an  opportunity  fur 
the  f'X(  ri  ise  of  the  remedial  or  >  iirnlivc  as  well  as  pre- 
ventive inthimce  of  that  (K-nal  reiribulidn,  which  is  tem- 
porarily suspended  and  may  be  wholly  averted  from 
lumfeolf.  The  ool|y  probkun  here  arising  is,  Uuw  can 
impunity  beaffowed  without  encnurnging  vice?  or  rath- 
er, to  state  i;  inure  radically.  How  ran  the  criminal  go 
scot-free  and  yet  be  reformed '/  It  lias  of  laie  years 
only  been  discovered  in  families,  schools,  armies,  and 
diplomacy  that  pardon  is  often  the  best  discipline;  but 
God  knew  long  agr>  the  true  philosophy  of  the  preven- 
tion of  crime.  The  !>|iet  lailc  of  r.iioihcr  sufTi  ring  the 
penalty  due  to  ourselves  has  been  iuund  to  be  the  must 
«flMual«oftcner  of  the  rebel  heart,  and  the  condition 
of  genuine  contrition  is  the  Ik'sI  safeguani  against  the 
abu»e  of  clemency.  In  this  light  the  s*  heme  of  (  liris- 
tian  mediation  is  m*r>[  abimdanily  sanctioned  by  actual 
experiment,  and  the  Cross  becomes  the  gkiry  of  the  le- 
dteoMd.  See  Rkdkmptiom. 

(8.)  It  is  not  to  l>p  imagined,  hoivcv*  r,  that  in  this 
Tlcariuuiii  aionement  Je.su?«  L'hrisi  a(  lu.-iUy  ex{jerienced 
the  agfpvgate  amount  of  suffering  due  for  the  iin  of 
every  human  being.  In  the  first  place,  this  was  mme- 
effoiy.  The  object  to  be  attained  was  not  a  given 
amount  of  ]H-n;U  intiiciion,  whether  to  placnle  the  .\1- 
nigbty.  to  relorm  ilie  offender,  or  to  vindicate  the  stat- 
utes infracii  (I.  1  hi>  i>  obvious  from  the  foregoing  di^- 
eussion.  Had  these  ends  rigidly  required  an  exact  baU 
ance-flbeet  of  deUt  and  credit  on  this  basis,  no  sulwtlta- 
I  i '11  >ir  vicarious  satisfactiao  bad  been  ailmis»ible  at  all. 
1  he  suict  terms  of  ibo  law  ■i^*'The  soul  that  aiuoelh, 


I U  sball  die."  The  mediation  under  consideration 

nn  I  (pilritlmr,  MU'h  a-,  met  the  morn!  design  of  the  |k-ii- 
,  ally.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  argxie  that  as  man  incurred 
injiuiif  giiili  by  sinning  against  iiifniiie  hoUneaa^  so 
Christ  ofiined  an  infinite  Mttislaction  by  reason  of  his 
divine  aiid  perfirat  nature.  Neitber  part  of  this  |mi|K>- 
sition  is  tenable.  Xo  tinitc  creature  is  capable  of  inli- 
nite  guilt,  ihU  even  the  sum  total  of  all  humanity,  fur  it 
is  limited  both  in  its  numbers  and  nature,  and  so  is  like- 
wise the  sum  of  its  sins,  Christ  therefore  did  not  need 
to  make  an  iiiflnilc  atonement,  but  only  an  adetpiate  or 
cotnnu  nsurate  one.  His  i  \piati«>n  was  sufficient,  not 
because  it  was  made  by  his  divine  nature — for  that  was 
bjr  bjrpothesis  incapable  and  ineempeicnc— but  because 

it  contained  such  a  decree  i.f  merit,  in  view  of  il.«  com- 
pleteness and  the  exalted  cliaraeler  of  tlie  offerer,  that 
the  divine  Being  could  conbistmily  accept  it  i/i  liiii  uf 
the  actual  obedience  of  the  race  represented,  and  thus 
remit  the  penalty  doe  them.  In  the  next  place,  an  ab- 
solute e(|uality  or  idenlity  of  rrtrilmlion  was  imjiotsiblf 
in  the  remedial  scheme.  The  supposition  that  Je»iu 
endured— whether  during  his  whola  lifeline^  «r  io  the 
brief  agonies  of  the  garden  and  the  cnoa— the  sum  total 
of  the  torments  that  will  be  and  that  would  have  been 
experienced  liy  the  i  ti  rnally  dnmiud,  is  simply  pn'|Mii»- 
terous.  Not  only  had  he  no  opportunity  for  this,  but 
he  was  not  capable  of  it,  either  physically  or  t>piritually. 
His  bodily  pain  was  auch,  indeed,  as  to  take  his  life,  but 
other  men  have  known  as  great,  if  nut  greater.  His 
mental  anguish,  (s|  iii,tlly  iln  biding  of  hi*  Father's 
face,  was  to  intense  as  to  literally  break  his  heart;  but  it 
cannot  have  been  the  same,  either  in  diaiaetcr,  extent, 
or  continuance,  as  the  everUatiog  fuings  of  conscious 
guilt.  All  that  was  practicable,  in  him  as  a  sulmtitute 
for  man,  was  to  undergo  an  ordeal  us  similar  in  kind 
and  degree  as  hia  pure  human  nature  would  admit.  In 
thb  sense  be  drank  the  bitter  enp  of  atonement  to  ita 
very  dregs,  but  it  was  not  the  identical  draught  intend- 
ed for  mankind.  Finally,  such  an  aljeolute  vicarious- 
nesa  wotdd  have  been  ustU**,  and  that  in  two  must  vital 
respects:  it  would  so  fully  have  exhausted  the  penalty 
Ibr  all  pasMbie  or  fbmeen  human  tranogreasloa  as  to 
render  the  fiorsonal  punislmunt  of  any  offender  tliere- 
afler  impossible,  Ucause  luijuht ;  and  it  would  have  Ixu  n 
no  gain  or  saving  of  suffering  on  the  whole,  but  a  mere 
shifting  of  a  specitic  load  from  the  sbouldera  of  one  be- 
ing to  those  of  another.  Ko  larger  average  of  happi- 
ness could  have  n'sulied,  nor  any  greater  glory  ndound- 
ed  to  (itHi.  iSuch  an  atoncnitnl  would  have  defeated 
instead  of  furthering  the  main  design  uf  its  merdftil 
Projector.  It  would  have  been  fatal  to  all  the  advan- 
tages seen  above  to  be  aecund  Iqr  Christ's  mediation. 

Sec  ViC.VRlOVS  SVfFKMlKl. 

Mediator,  n  j  i  r-'m  ^ho  intervenes  between  two 
parties  at  \  ariaiu  c  .  in  onler  to  reconcile  them.  The 
term  does  not  (Hcur  in  I  he  Old  Test.,  Inil  the  nlei  i>  con- 
tained in  that  remarkable  paasige  (Job  ix,3ii;  which  i.<i 
rendcfed  in  the  Autb.  Vera,  Neither  it  there  any  <iay«- 
vtnn  lietwixt  us,  that  might  lay  his  band  upon  us  hoth." 
He  Hebrew  words  are,  M'^^  H^i«  '^■'2 Xb 
'rrr-br  ^n^;  literally,  "There  is  not  ftrrirenitw^a  re- 
prover be  sball  place  his  hand  upon  us  both."  Thia 
the  Sept.  troualates,  or  rather  paraphrases,  t«;«  u  ^t- 
«ff qc  Q^wv,  Kai  IXi^ywv,  imi  Aom'wv  avoftimv  aft» 
tftoriptot:  Si  e  D.ws.MAN.  In  the  New  >t.  ii  i>  the 
invariable  nmiering  of  ^uffirrjt,  a  word  wliicli  is  rather 
rare  in  classical  (ireck — I'olybius  and  l.uctan  beiuf^U 
would  ap|)ear,  neariy  the  only  classical  authors  who  em- 
ploy it  (see  Bobinson,  ff.-T.  Ler.  s.  v.).  Ila  meaninfif, 
howevi-r,  is  nut  dillieidi  to  determine.  This  seenis  evi- 
dently Iu  Ik',  f/ui  turdm  lull  r  duo  »fal — he who takes  a  mid- 
dle iKisition  between  two  parties,andprinci|ially  with  the 
view  of  remoii'ing  their  tiifferencea.  Thus  Suldas  para- 
phrases the  word  by  /iKftyyvo^,  and  also  by  »y>i'»jr/jf, 
fiitrui^  o'o  iuf)0Ji\  111  ilie  ."vpt,  the  word  ap|iear8  to 
occur  only  ouce,  luuvel^-,  in  the  above  passage  uf  Job. 
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^1.)  Om  «f  tiM  flnt  •nd  nMMt  {Mlpable  pradicUont 
wlndi  we  have  of  the  pn>ph(>rie  ehancter  of  Chrbt  ia 

that  (if  MoM's  (  Di'ut,  x\  lii,  l.'i  :  ••'riif  l^ini  thy  (IikI  will 
raiiH-  up  (iiiio  thpc  a  pruphet  i'rom  the  rniilNt  of  thrr,  of 
thy  brei hrciu like  aniu  me;  antohim  y«  hhall  hearkvn." 
That  thia  refrm  to  Christ  we  w  auMirfd  l>y  the  >n»piml 
apcMtle  Peter  (Acta  iii.  'i'iV  A^ain,  in  Iiwiah  Ixi,  I.  3. 
(  liri't's  cDiiM-rraiion  i><  ihr  |ir<>pliriic  dtlW,  Inj^'i  i licr 
with  ita  aacml  aixl  gracioua  lunctioiu,  ia  emphaticallv 
Mt  fbrth  (MO  Luke  iv,  16-tl,  where  ChriaC  applice  thb 
pa.<«a^e  t<»  him?»olf ).  In  orrior.  then.  t«t  siftaiii  tliis  jmrt 
of  hi«  nwdiaiorial  otfitv.  and  thus  work  mu  Ihr  r(«lt  ini>- 
lion  of  I  lie  world,  ««•  rnav  '^•<'  tin-  iieoosRiiv  tlu-rv  »aj« 


L  It  is  oaed,  w  tt  aeeoauBodatcd  MOM,  by  auny  of 
Hie  metent  fiilhen,  to  denote  om  ivAo  imlervtmu  hehtftm 

Ur-i  lii'fifnsatumii.  McrKv  it  i<i  applicil  by  th«  lu  .'i>lin 
the  iiaptiat,  becauK-  he  came,  a»  it  were,  Im  iw^-ii  the 
:  and  Cbriatian  dUpiiiHatiunit.  Thus  (ircg.  Nazi- 
\{<Orgt.  xxxix,p.ti33)  calla  him  u  a-aXatac  sat  vta^ 
tutiriK.  TheuphyUct,  ronimenting  on  Matt«  iii,  gi%'e« 
him  the  iune  denomination. 

2.  Again,  it  cignidefl,  in  ita  more  proper  aenm.>,  an  I'n- 
frmannaa,  or  anibawador,  one  who  athnda  aa  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  hetween  two  contractinfj  partien. 
Thus  ro<>*t  Cf)mmontator!4  think  that  the  ajxistU-  Paul, 
in  (tal. iii.  19, call*  Mi>«»'«  nt'dialor,  Uvau^e  he  conveyed 
the  expreaaion  of  God's  will  to  the  people,  and  reported  |  that  Meaaiah  abould  be  both  Uod  and  nwiii.  U  belongs 
to  G«d  their  wanta,  wiabea,  and  detemlnatfaina,  In  rrf- ,  to  a  prophet  to  expound  the  law,  dedare  the  will  of  God, 


erence  to  thi-*  pa.<Magc  of  Script iin-.  Ua^il  <  l>e  Sjitn'ti 
SiiHcfo,  cap.  xiv  ),  Rayf,  *•  .Mo-M  II  ti^jurain  repn\M'niii.s.»4' 
quando  inter  Deuin  et  [Kiptihitiii  iiiK  rinediua  extiterit." 
3lao7  andcnt  and  modem  divines,  however,  an  of  optn- 
iott  that  Christ  himaelf;  and  not  Hoaea.  is  here  meant  br 
ihp  sp«t«tlf',  and  this  view  wouhl  Ncero  to  Ik-  coiifimied  by 
cum(iaring  Deut.  xxxiii, 2  with  Acts  vii,38-o'i.  Christ 
it  was  who,  surnnuided  by  angelic  Bpirila,co«nmonieatrd 
with  lioaea  on  Mount  Sinai.  On  this  point,  the  words 
«f  the  learned  and  pkms  Chrysoatom,  on  (laL  iii,  are 
very  express  :  •  Urn  ."  >ay^  he,  "Paul  calls  Christ  Me- 
diator, declaring  thereby  that  h«  existed  before  the  law, 
and  that  by  him  the  law  waa  ivraakd."  Thia  applica- 
tion of  the  passage  will  be  the  more  evident  if  we  con- 
sider the  arofto  of  the  aposlle's*  argument.,  which  evi- 
■  Irtiily  i>  [■«.ii)t  out  the  dignity  of  the  law.  How 
ctiulil  hi  pri-H-nt  a  clearer  dcmonauaiion  of  thia  than  by 
thowiiii^  that  it  was  the  seaoad 'penon  of  the  ever- 
blnwd  Trinity  who  stood  forth  on  the  monnt  to  com- 
municate between  God  the  Father  and  his  creature 
man !  Moreover,  to  contradistinguish  Christ's  roedia- 
tkm  frrjm  that  of  Moses,  the  fomier  is  emphatically 
rtyied  ^(0irT;(;rp<irroi'Oc^ia^/;rr;v<  IIeb.viii,6).  This, 
li.iw(  \  *  r.  iriiiihes  that  Mom>s  w  a*  the  mediator  of  the 


.11)'!  foretell  thing*  to  rotne :  all  thi>  wa.«  done,  and  that 
in  a  singular  and  eminent  maimer,  by  <  'hri!<t,onr  prophet 
()fatt.  V,  21. etc.;  John  i,8).  All  light  coiues  fnnii  ihi.-> 
prophet.  The  apoatle  showa  that  all  ministers  are  but 
stars  which  shine  by  a  bonowed  Jaght  (2  Oor.  Hi,  6, 7). 
All  till-  prophets  of  tin  OIil,  and  all  the  ]'ro|  Ik  t^  and 
teachers  of  the  New  ^e^^a^ll■nI.  lightetl  iheir  lajx  r*  at 
ihi.s  torch  (I^ke  xxi,  15).  It  was  Chri»i  wh<  pri  ,u  bed 
by  Nuah  ( 1  IVt.  iii,  19),  taught  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
dcme!i.<t  (.\ci.s  vii,37),aiid  tt{II>tearht!«  by  his  minlstcia 
(  Kph.  iv,  II.  12).  On  thi.H  ".ulij. .  I  Li-Imp  Miitli-r  i  \nal' 
ogy,  jMirt  ii.  ch.  v)  says:  "  He  wa-s  by  way  ol  itniiuiice, 
the  prnji/u  t,  '  the  prophet  that  shutdd  come  into  the 
world'  (John  vi,  14)  to  declare  the  divine  will,  lie  pub- 
lished anew  the  law  of  nature,  which  men  had  corrupt- 
ed, and  the  \i.ry  knowledge  of  >\liirli,  tn  Hinji'  ilrj^n-e, 
woa  loot  among  them.  He  taught  mankind,  taught  lu 
authoritativieljr,  to  live  aobeily,  rigbteousljr,  and  godly 
in  this  prr»€Tit  world,  in  expt-rtation  of  the  future  judg- 
ment of  litnl.  He  conlinmtl  the  truth  of  this  moral 
system  of  nature,  and  gave  us  a<Iditional  evidence  of  it. 
the  evidence  of  testimony.  He  distinctly  reveakd  the 
manner  in  whidi  God  wotdd  be  worshipped,  the  efllcaey 
of  repentance,  ami  the  rewards  and  puni-lmiruts  of  a 


former  covenaut,and  £adie,  in  his  CoauNearafy  on  Go-  j  '^'^"^  l'*^       "  prophet  in  a  h  u-.  in  w  hich 

falfaar  (ad  lo&Xibowa  at  length  that  thbia  the  meaning  "  " 

.^thc  pr,s.a-r.  in  opposition  to  all  other  views.   Moms  is  !  T^t*^  ^'Tf**?  S}"*^  ''"^"i^* 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  second  person  of  (he 


Trinity  romc  to  m  in  all  tl;r  m.'ijcsiy  i>f  liis  divine  nat- 
ure, we  could  not  liave  flpproached  him  as  our  instruc- 
tor. The  Israelites,  it  rnlic  tl  at  the  exhibitions  of  Deity, 
cried  out  that  the  Umi  might  not  ao  tjneat  with  tbcm 


likewise  often  styled  *^?0~0,  or  mediator,  in  the  rab- 
biBied  writings  (see  Schbttgen  and  Wetatdn,  ad  loc.). 
Itut  >>«:  this  as  it  may,  far  more  emphatically  and  officially 
3.  CiiBUT  is  called  Mediator  (1  Tim.  u,  6;  HeU  %'iii, , 

\^  xii,24)  by  virtne  of  the  reconciliation  he  has  i  again ;  it  was  then  that  he,  in  gracious  condverenshm  to 

ilu'ir  feelini;^,  jironiiM'd  In  i  ohJiiiiiii.jle  with  ll.iin  in 
future  through  a  prophet  like  unto  MoM*a.  The  H>n  of 
God,  in  assaming  the  form  of  an  humble  man,  became 
accessible  to  aU,  This  condesceiwion,  morrover,  enabled 
him  to  sympathize  wriih  his  clients  in  all  their  trials 
I  Hili.ii.  17.  IM;  i\  .  1 1.  'I'liun  we  (xTceive  the  con- 
nection of  Christ's  prophetic  oliice — be  being  both  God 
and  mao— with  the  salvation  of  man.  On  tbb  airi^eet 
rhrysostom  {llomil.  cxxxiv,  lorn,  v,  p.  NCO)  remarks : 
"A  mediator,  unless  he  ha*  A  union  anti  communum 
with  the  partie.H  for  whom  lie  nii'diiit<'<.^K>»iM'ssc"s  not  the 
Aaenlial  qualities  of  a  mtdtator.  When  Christ,  there- 
fiira,  beoame  mMfiator  between  God  and  man  (1  Tnn.  ii, 

etc."),  it  was  indi-iK'n^nl'le  th.nt  he  Nhoiild  Im'  liotb  (lod 
and  n>an."  Macariun.  alxi  {H«!i,U.  \  i.  on  this  ques- 
tion more  pointedly  ohMTve.*  :  ■•  Tlie  l.ord  (  aim-  ,nid  took 
his  body  from  the  virgin ;  for  if  he  had  aiipearcd  among 
wiitiroenis  on  the  same  passage  of  Scripture.  Again,  I  ns  in  hu  naked  divinity. who  couM  bear  the  eight?  But 
t^l,  in  ht<  work  heforo  ipu.icd.  ri  m.irks:  •■  He  is  es-    he  spoke  as  man  to  nien." 

teemed  .Mi^liator  Lecaus--  the  clivine  and  human  nature      Again,  the  Keileemer  wa.-*  n«»t  only  to  pro|Miund,  ox- 


aflwted  Ix'twei'n  a  justly-oflcndtd  CchI  aiid  his  reU  l 
Ent»  creature  man  (see  Uroiiu.s  Ifr  Sdiifjadiunt  (  tu  xMi, 
cap.  viii).  In  thia  sense  of  the  term  Moses  was  on 
BMnyoecasiaaa,  an  eminent  type  of  Christ.  Thchuter, 
however,  was  not  MtdbUor  merely  by  reaaon  of  h'w 
coming  between  Ooil  and  his  creatun-s.  a.*  certain  here- 
tics would  aflirm  (see  CyriL  Alex.  JJia/.  /  dt  Sancta 
Trimtaif,  p.  410),  but  because  be  appeaae<l  his  wrath, 
■ndauMla  imwriliatiBn  Ibr  iniquity.  *^Christ  is  the 
Madialor,"  observea  Tbeophylact,  commenting  on  <;al. 
iiii^of  i.  .  .  (,f  (;,>,!  and  man.  He  exerci^e8  this 
office  between  Ixiih  by  making  peace,  aitd  putting  a  stop 
to  that  spiritual  war  which  man  wagea  asaiaot  God. 
Tbaoeoapliah  this  he  assumed  our  nature,  joining  in  a 
marvelloas  msnner  the  human,  by  nasou  of  fin  un- 
frit  lully,  i.i  (tie  ili^iiie  nature.'  '•  Hence,"  he  adds. he 
made  reconciliation.'    CEcumcniua  expresses  similar 


being  disjoint!  <1  hy  -in.  lie  has  shown  them  united  in 
bis  own  peison ;  and  in  this  manner  be  reunites  us  to 
Qal  tha  Father.**  If,  in  addition  to  the  above  general 

tWMrk*,  ctmflrmed  by  many  of  the  most  aiu  irnt  and 


filaiii,  and  cnfime  (iod's  law,  but  it  was  needful  that  he 
should  give  a  practical  proof  of  obedience  to  it  in  bis 
own  person  (comp.  Koro.  v,  19).  Now,  If  he  had  not 
Ik'cu  wiiti,  he  could  not  have  li<'<  ii  sulije«t  In  tlie  law; 
Mthodox  fathers  of  the  Chun  h.  we  consider  the  ihifr  i  hence  it  is  said,  dfil.  iv,  I.  '•M'heii  the  tulnexH  <.f  the 
■jrf'it  i.jiirfji  which  holy  Scri|><ure  assigns  to  Christ  as  i  lime  was  come,  (;od  Miit  forth  hi:*  xnx\,  ma<le  of  a  woni- 
•Mv-ioor  of  the  wodd,  via.  those  o(  pnpkettprie$tf  and  { an,  made  onder  tlic  law ; '  and  it'  he  had  not  been  God, 
^o*^  nple  iUiamtioii  will  ba  af- ]  be conld not,  by  keeping  thelaw,hav«aifriMforgive- 

1 DHB     ui^  Ibr  be  bad  dooe  but  what  waa  i«|ultMl  of 
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him.  It  was  the  fact  of  his  being  vtrg  Cod  and  ttty 
man  which  ootudtotctl  the  merir  of  Cbrut't  obedience. 

f"2, 1  'Miireiiv  IT.  in  working:  out  the  mipbty  •M'licmc  of 
reili  inpiiuii  ilu-  ini  iluitnr  inii>t  aKiurne  tlic  ullice  tify^rw'.ff. 
To  this  olhce  he  was  !*oleinnly  appointed  by  (itxl  (Psa. 
ex,  4;  Heb.  v,  lU),  being  qualilkd  fur  it  by  hia  ijicarna- 
tkm  (Heb.  x,  6, 7),  and  he  aemmplished  all  the  ends 

therror  hy  hi;<  sacriHcial  <leath  'IIil).  i\.  II.  I'J  i ;  as  in 
nialaiuin^  lii»  firvpfirtif  chanu  it  r.  no  in  thix,  \\\s  Deity 
and  lluinanity  will  l>e  fc'cii.  Aci ordin^  tu  the  exhibition 
of  type  and  deciaiation  of  i)tophec}'»  tJie  mediator  most 
die,  and  thus  tesieae  as  rinnen  fnm  death  destroy- 
ing him  who  had  the  powt  r  of  <h-ath.  **  But  we  sec 
Je«us '  **ayM  the  afK^llc  (Heh.  ii,  5* ),  "who  was  made  a 
Uttic  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  sufTtTiii^;  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  that  he  by  the  grace  of 
God  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  Forasmuch, 
then,  a>«  ihc  ctiiKlrt  n  are  partakers  of  fle«h  ami  Mcunl. 
he  alM>  hini»eir  likewiM.*  tM>k  part  of  the  aame,  thai 
through  death  be  might  destroy  him  who  had  Ibe  pow- 
er of  death,  that  is,  the  devil."  On  the  other  hand,  had 
he  not  been  6W  he  couUI  not  have  rai.M  tl  himM  If  from 
tlie  dead.  "I  lay  down  my  life  (saitli  he,  John  x,  17. 
18),  and  talte  it  up  again."  Lie  had  not  bad  a  life  to 
lay  down  if  he  had  not  been  man,  fbr  the  Godhead 

coidd  not  die;  and  if  he  hsd  nut  Ipccii  (lod,  he  could  not 
have  ai-imircd  mirit  \t\  biyin;;  it  (i4>\vn:  it  inuxt  be  his 
own,  and  not  in  the  jxiwcr  of  another.  el»c  his  volunta- 
rily Btineudering  him^^'tf  unto  death— aa  he  did  on  the 
charge  that  he,  being  only  man,  made  himself  equal 
with  (JckI— was  an  act  of  fuit-idf,  and  conM^piently  an 
act  of  blasphemy  against  (khI  !  It  wn.s  llun,  the  myste- 
rious union  of  both  natures  in  the  one  |ien)on  ofChri^t 
which  oonatitutied  the  assmfia/  of  hia  riauioaa 
obedieaoc  and  death. 

Nor  an  the  two  natares  t  f  Christ  more  apparent  in 
\mdfalh  than  they  are  in  tin-  inti  ntsfinn  which  he  ever 
Itveth  to  make  in  behalf  of  all  who  cnmc  unto  God  by 
him  (Heb.  vii,  25).  The  author  of  the  Kpi^tlo  to  the 
Hebrewa  teaches  us  (chaps,  vii,  ix)  that  the  lii^b-pri««t 
under  tin-  l-<'\  itical  lli^<p«•nsati(ln  typilie<l  (■liri>t  in 
intcrcestHirA'  character :  as  the  high-priest  entered  alonr 
within  the  holiest  place  of  the  taberoaete  once  a  year 
-with  the  blood  of  the  RScriHce  in  his  hands,  and  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  u|)on  his  heart,  f»  CbriM, 
having  ofl'ered  up  himself  a»  a  lamb  without  .--pot  unto 
God,  iias  gnoc  into  glory  bearing  on  hit  heart  the  names 
of  his  redeemed.  W«  may  then  ask  with  the  apostle 
(Rom.  viii,  Who  f<hall  lay  Bnythin^  to  the  charge 

of  (iod's  elect?  It  is  GjkI  lliat  jutttitii  i li,  who  is  he 
that  condemneth?  It  is  Cbri^it  that  died,  yea  rather, 
that  is  risen  again,  who  ia  even  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  who  also  maketh  Mfrrmnbn  for  us,"  In  this  part 

of  hi''  nii'di.it'irinl  ^vnrk  fliKl's  iurnmiiiiinh  (il>lr  ;if  trituitcs 
ol  omiiiMimcf,  vmiiijirrteitcr,  and  onutijwlmc*  arc  seen, 
lie  must  therefore  havtt  Itern  God,  and  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  able  from  personal  experience  lo  qrmpe- 
tbize  with  the  aufferinfr  members  of  hia  mystical  body, 
he  niUHt  h.-)M'  b(-<  n  man:  bring  perfect  God and pClfect 
man,  be  is  then  a  |)ertcct  iuttn  ft.*oi: 

(X.)  We  come,  lastly,  to  notice  Chrii^t's  mediatorial 
dunaetcr  cu  kiny.  Tiic  limits  of  this  article  will  not 
admit  of  our  even  alluding  to  the  varietl  and  multiplied 
pa.1^age»  of  Scripture  which  dcliiit  nir  Christ  as  •' Head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church"  r^a.  ii,  ti;  Ixx ;  Isa. 
xxxli,  1:  Dan.  ix,  CoL  i,  17,  18,  etc.).  Suflioe  it 
here  to  say  that  Christ  could  not,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  his  divine  nature,  gather  and  govern  the  Chiirch. 
protd  t  .mil  defend  it  against  all  a-wailniili  op.  n  and 
aecret,  and  impart  to  it  his  Uoly  Spirit,  to  enlighten 
and  renew  the  minds  and  hearta  of  men  aiid  subdue  Sa- 
tan— all  thew  are  acts  of  his  kingly  office. 

Such.  then,  is  the  work  of  Chrift'.s  mrdiator-^bip — 
salvation  revealed  by  him  as  prophet,  prwund  by  him 
as  priest,  and  applied  by  him  as  king — the  work  of  the 
wbtrfe  penon  wheidn  both  naturea  are  engaged.  Hence 
it  ia  tliaft  iome  of  the  andentt  apeakiitgof  i^  designate 


it  QtovSfMoi  iff pyWa, «  a  divine^iinMn  operation"  (sec 
DionysL  Arwpsg.  Epi$t.  tVad  Caiam  Ikmatcmum,  iii, 

i;>). 

Thus  Jesus  Christ  is  Ibe  mediator  between  an  offend* 
ed  God  and  ainfnl  man  <1  Thn.  If,  ().  Both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  have  a  notion  of  a  mediator:  the  .lews  call  the 
Messiah  Str^CQSC,  the  Mediator,  or  Middle  One.  The 
Feniana  call  their  god  MitlinM  fttvfrtic,  a  mediator ;  and 

the  d:pmon^'.  with  the  li<  nllirn;'.  W'cm  to  be.  .iccortruig 
to  them,  niedialors  U  twecii  the  superior  gods  and  men. 
Indeed,  the  whole  religion  of  paganism  was  a  systCB 
of  me<liation  and  intercession.  The  idea,  therefore,  of 
salvation  by  a  mediator  is  nut  so  novel  or  reMricted  as 
Mime  imagine;  and  the  ^k■riptures  of  tmth  infona  U8 
that  it  is  only  by  this  way  human  beings  can  arrive  to 
eternal  felicity  (Acta  ir,  IS;  John  xiv,  fi).  Man,  in  his 
>t,it>  (.r  iiiiiuccncp.  wa^  in  friend.«liip  with  (ioil:  but. 
by  sinning  against  him,  be  exposed  himself  tu  bisjuat 
displeamire ;  his  powers  became  enfediled,  and  bb  beait 
filled  with  enmity  against  him  (Kom.  viii.  ('<) :  be  waa 
driven  out  of  his  paradisaical  Eden,  and  was  totally  in-' 
capable  of  retuniing  to  (lod,  and  making  satisfaction  to 
his  justice.  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  was  the  appointed 
memator  to  bring  about  veeooeination  (Gen.  iii,  tt% 

Col.  i. 'il  l:  nv.t]  \u  ibe  fiiliicsf*  of  titnc  be  rnme  into  this 
world,  obeyed  the  Law,  Ralislicil  ju>tic  c.  ami  brought  his 
lieople  into  a  state  of  grace  sn<l  lax  or  :  yea.  into  a  mon: 
exalted  state  of  friendahip  with  God  than  waa  lost  by 
tbelUI(£ph.ii,l8>. 

Wc  have  seen  abnvr  •■(inn-  of  the  n  aMuiM  why  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  work  it  was  ntcisNirk-  that  the 
Medlafnr  should  be  (k>d  and  man  in  one  person.  We 
may  qMdfy  the  following  in  addiriaa,  (ajltwasneo- 
esaaiy  that  he  thooM  be  man:  1.  That  he  might  be  re- 
lated to  ihoM.'  to  whom  lie  was  to  be  a  mediator  and  re- 
dtcnier  (I'hiL  ii,  H;  Ht  b.  it,  11-1").  2.  That  sin  might 
be  atoned  for,  and  satisfaction  made  in  the  same  nat- 
ure which  had  sinned  (Rom.  v,  17-21 ;  viii,  3).  3.  It 
was  meet  that  the  mediator  should  be  nun,  that  he 
iniL:lii  be  cjpidik'  of  MitT'criii^  death,  for,  as  God,  he 
could  not  die,  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there  waa 
nonmission  (Heb.  ii,  10, 16;  viii,  8-6;  ix,  15-28;  1  Pet. 
iii,  18).  4.  It  was  necessary  that  he  shoidd  be  a  holy 
at:d  righteous  man,  free  from  all  sin.  that  he  might  of- 
fer himself  without  cpot  to  (Jod  (lleb.  vii,  '2€t,  ix,  14; 
i,  19 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  22.  (b)  But  it  was  not  enough  that  the 
mcdfatter  ahooM  he  tndy  naan,  and  an  innoeent  penon; 
he  must  lie  more  than  a  man;  it  was  re<pii>tte  that 
he  shoidd  be  really  (Jod.  1.  No  mere  man  could  have 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  God  to  mediate  lM>tweCB 
him  and  sinful  men  (Kom.  ix,  6 ;  Heb.  i,  8  ^  1  Tim. 
Ht,  1<t  Tit.  S,  lt>.  2.  He  must  be  God,  to  give  virtue 

and  value  to  bbobediaace  and  .<.uflerings  (.Tohn  XX,  88; 
Acts  XX,  SB;  2  Pet.  ii,  I;  I'hU.  ii,  5-11).  3.  The  Me- 
diator being  thus  God  and  man,  we  an>  encouraged  to 
hope  in  him.  In  the  penon  of  Jesus  Christ  the  object 
of  trust  ia  brought  nearer  to  ourselves.  If  he  were 
(iiiil  and  not  man,  we  should  aiipronch  liini  with  fear 
and  <lread  ;  and  if  he  were  man  and  ii<>t  (i<Hl,  we  sliniild 
l>e  guilty  of  idolatry  lo  wor>bip  nixi  trust  in  him  at  all 
(Jcr.  xvii,  bi).  The  plan  of  salvation  hy  such  a  Medi- 
ator is  therelbre  the  most  suitable  to  human  beings ; 
inT  lii  rr  '•  Mercy  ami  truth  are  met  together,  rigliteous- 
iie*»  and  peace  have  kiswd  e-  ch  (i:her"  (l*sa.  Ixxxv,  10). 

The  properties  of  Christ  as  Mediator  are  these :  1.  He 
is  the  oidy  Mediator  ( 1  Tim.  ii,  4 ).  Praying,  therefore, 
to  saints  and  angels  is  an  error  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  Una  no  count* nance  from  Scripture.  2.  Christ  is  a 
Mediator  of  men  only,  not  of  angels ;  good  angels  need 
not  any;  and  as  for  evil  ai^tcK  none  ia  provided  nor 
admitted.  .3.  He  is  the  Mediator  Inith  for  .lews  and 
tieniib-s  (Kph.  ii,  IH;  I  ,Iohii  ii.lM.  4.  lie  i-*  the  Medi- 
ator l)«>th  for  Old  and  New  Testament  Miint;-.  He  is 
a  suitable,  constant,  willing, and  prevalent  Mediator;  hia 
mediation  always  suoeeeda,  and  » infliHibleii 

For  a  more  ample  view  ef  thia  important  anijeet,  tee 
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FlareL  Panntrnftfi  of  .S'Aaawrr,  voL  iii  (Geneva,  folio), 
vii,  I,  ill  which  the  views  of  the  Komish  Clinrch  lire 
■bk  cwiUr.iviTtetl.  Sec  Hriii«l<  v  { .hihw.  <  hr  !.</'.< 
J/tJiatim  (LoikL  16&7,8ro) ;  GiU'a  Body  of  Dicifuty,  i, 
W;  WHw  (Seem.  AWL  Ub.  u.  c.  4 ;  Fuller'a  Gosptl  its 
oira  \VilneA4,  eli.  i v, p. 2;  Hurrioii's  Christ  Crurijied,  p.  103, 
ttc;  Owen,  (Jm  the  I'ersfm  of  Chrift ;  (iiXMlwin's  Work*, 
h.  ill ;  M'l  Juj{hiaii,  Ckritt's  Mtdiatorship  (  Kdinh.  Xti'M  \ ; 
%Mo,BUd,CgtL>p.t.'<r.\  hnck^  TktoL  Die*,  %.v.\  Amtr. 
M.Af.lMI»pb41fti  SeeATnmcnrr. 

MMUeaiimtlim,  or  MeoicTna  corporis  bt 
XEM-is,  a  name  occasionally  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  (.  !nia-h  fat  hers  a.t  a  synonvme  of  our  term  "  the  iMtiF  t 
S'lyfyr."    Ignatius  an<l  oiliurs  not  unusually  sfK-ak  iif  , 
"thi!  medicine  of  immortality,"  "medicine  ur  preaerva- 

tiT««rtlMnaL"  See lOiUle, CAHMm iliilifMjiM^P- 

i61. 

Medio!*  Ttm  norsK  op,  one  of  the  meet  noted  Cun- 1 
iBm  oriu1r*t  nobUity,  figures  so  largely  in  the  eeetari- 

a*u  al  lii'ti)rv  of  nit'diirval  limcH  and  the  day>»  of  the 
lUriaiisance  (hat  we  caiinut  pass  it  without  a  some- 
what detailed  account  of  ita  dif^rent  mem)><-r<. 

1.  'fbe  early  history  of  the  fiuaily  of  the  Medici  is 
(Asrnrr.  although  some  authors  have  traced  their  gene- 
?.]  triiin  thi'  rii,'>-  of  ( ■|i,'irW'ins;c"t'-  T'"'  must  be 
Ktuembend  that  tbe!«c  gt'iicalugi«:s  were  made  after  the 
dmtioa  of  tUe  fiunily  to  supreme  power  in  the  repub- 
lic of  Florence— a  position  which  they  attained  only 
by  dt^^Tcos,  aAer  the  accumulation  of  wealth  sufficient 
to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Italian  nation.  It  ap(M>ar<s 
hmnever,  Cn»m  atttbentic  mouiunenta,  that  many  indi> 
vfahob  of  dito  fiunOy  had  atgnafiied  thenaalvea  on  re- 
notu>  im(>ortant  occasions  even  in  early  tiooi  Gio- 
raiitii  de'  Medici,  in  the  year  12^1,  with  a  body  of  only 
one  haadre«l  Florvittinca,  forced  hii«  way  through  the 
Mihnfw  army,  then  baeiciging  the  fomeaa  of  Scarpeiia, 
aed  entend  the  pbee  with  the  laaa  of  twenty  Hree. 

Fri!!<-i'.«-<i  ill  "  Mcilii  i  wasi  at  fh<'  hrad  of  the  inatristracv 
of  FloR'ncc  in  liii^,  at  the  time  whi-n  the  tilack  plai^ui', 
which  bad  iltwJatf  il  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world,  ex- 
tended iu  ravages  to  that  city.  Salvestio  de'  Medici 
aojuired  great  reputation  by  his  temperate  bat  flrm  re- 
si><aeiee  to  tho  iiii!il< who,  in  order  to  sci-nri'  ifu  ir 
power,  accused  tb<»te  who  opposed  thetn  of  bcuig  at- 
tached to  the  party  of  the  QhibeiiiMi^  than  in  great 
adina  at  flincaoe.  The  penooa  to  eceawd  irere  said 
to  be  ammmdH  (admoni^ed),  and  by  that  aet  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  olllcea  of  i^overnment.  In  the  year 
Salveitm,  1h  iug  chosen  chief  magistrate,  exerted  \w 
power  to  refonn  t  his  abaM^  wbhih  WM  not,  however,  ef- 
fected without  a  Tioknt  oommotioa,  several  of  the  no- 
bility loMng  their  livea  in  the  attempt.  It  is  from  this 
titiif  tli-it  VM'  date  the  rise  of  tin'  Mediei  to  prominence 
in  political,  and  Unally  also  iu  eodesiastical  affjurst 

1  The  fbmdcr,  honreve^ef  thai  ■hneet  regal  graal- 
ntm  which  the  Mediin  enjoyed  for  more  than  tw«i  cen- 
turies was  not  .Salvcslru,  who  tirst  receive<l  great  public 
distinction,  but  (Giovanni  de'  Mniici.  His  immense 
vtalth,  boQorably  aoqidicd  by  oooiioeicial  dealings, 
whkh  bad  abvady  roMlercd  the  nuae  of  JfedM  ede- 
fettted  in  Europe,  was  expended  with  liberality  and 
mgnificence.  Of  a  mild  temper  and  aven«e  to  caliali, 
(iiovanni  de'  Medici  did  not  attempt  to  wt  up  a  fuirty, 
bat  contented  himaeU'  with  the  place  in  the  piablicoonii- 
«ib  to  which  even  hie  enemtee  deebned  him  entitled  in 
virtue  of  hiseminen<  <•.  acfiuirement.'*,  and  the  purity 
of  bis  character.  He  died  in  142!^,  leaving  tu  his  soiw, 
i)usino  and  Lorenzo,  a  heritage  of  wwJth  md  iMmora 
Wthertn  napafaiialfd  in  the  rapublie. 

Cosmo  (bora  1889,  died  1464),  on  whom  was  grate* 
fully  l  (  -tow.  4  till'  honored  title  of  "  Fjitlu  r  of  Jiis  coun- 
try," really  l^egan  the  glorious  ep<Kh  of  the  Medici. 
C^tmo's  life,  except  during  a  short  period, when  the  Al- 
Msi  and  other  rivals  re  aatabiiahed  •  aacoeariul  opposi- 
te agaiat  the  policy  and  endit  of  the  Medici,  was 
ef  praaperi^;  at  nnoe  • 


nificent  patron  and  a  sixsceasful  cultivator  of  art  and  lit* 
eratine,  be  did  more  than  any  other  sovereign  in  Flnmpe 
til  ri  \  ive  the  study  of  the  ancient  claxsii-x.  and  to  f.Ktcr 
a  taste  fur  mental  culttirc.  He  assembled  around  him 
learned  men  of  every  nation,  and  gave  liberal  support 
to  numerous  (Ireek  scholars,  whom  the  subjection  of 
C^iiMantimffde  by  the  Turks  had  driven  into  exile;  and 
by  bis  foundation  of  an  aeatloiny  for  the  study  of  the 
pbikMopby  of  Plato,  and  of  a  library  of  Ureck,  Latin, 
and  Oiiental  MSSL,  he  inaoguTated  a  new  ma  in  mod- 
em learning  and  art.  In  the  lifiiime  of  bin  fHthcr. 
Cosmo  had  engagt  d  iu>t  only  in  the  extensive  business 
by  which  the  family  had  aci|uiri><l  its  wealth,  but  aUo 
in  the  affairs  of  state.  Such  was  bis  authority  and  np- 
utaidon  that  in  the  year  1414,  when  Ralthatar  Onen, 

who  ha<l  l>ecn  elected  p<^>pe,  and  lind  n^sinnetl  the  name 
of  John  XXllI,  was  summoned  to  atteu<l  the  (  'oun<  il  of 
Coniitanoe,  he  choeo  to  be  accompanied  hy  Comuo  de' 
Medici,  among  otiier  men  of  eminence,  whose  cbaractera 
might  oomtonanee  hia  eauae.  By  this  council,  which 
continued  nearly  four  yearn.  Halthasnr  w.m  deprived  of 
his  pontifical  dignity,  and  Otto  (Vilonnii.  who  timk  the 
name  of  Martin  V,  was  elected  |><<]ie.  c^Ktmo  did  not 
desert  in  adversity  the  man  to  whom  lie  bad  attached 
himself  in  proxfierity.  At  the  expense  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  be  nileenied  him  from  the  hands  of  ilu-  duke 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  seize<l  u|»on  his  (lerxon;  and  after- 
wards gave  him  a  hospitable  shelter  at  Florence  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  successful  jMHitiflr,  in- 
stead of  resenting  the  kindness  shown  to  his  rival,  sooii 
afterwards  ]>!ii<l  a  juiblii'  vi-^it  lo  Florence,  where,  on  the 
formal  suhroiasion  uf  iiaithosar,  and  at  the  request  uf 
the  Medici,  he  created  the  ex-pope  a  cardinal,  with  the 
privilefjf  of  t.tking  the  Hrst  place  in  the  sarred  o«»lleg<'. 
The  new-made  eanlinal  dicti  in  1-1 IH,  and  it  w&s  runiori'd 
that  the  Me<lici  at  his  death  pos.sesse<l  thein^lves  of 
immenae  wealth  which  lie  had  acquired  daring  bis  pon- 
tUleate.  This  rumor  was  afterwwda  encmiraged  by 
tboM"  whil  knew  its  falsehood.  The  true  8(Mirce  oi 
the  wealtli  ol  the  Medici  was  their  su[m  rior  talents  and 
application  to  bu8ine«^  and  the  property  of  the  i  nntinal 
waa  aoBieely  saiBdent  to  diacbaige  hia  debts  and  lega- 
cies. Dnrlng  the  letfavment  of  hia  latter  days,  his  hap- 

j.ie!*t  botirs  «ere  devoted  to  the  study  of  lrrt(T-<  and 
pbilosKipby,  and  the  conversation  of  learned  men.  He 
also  endowed  numerous  religious  houses,  and  built ; 
piul  at  Jerusalem  for  the  nAicfof  distreased  piigrii 
3.  f'/Mmo's  grand«4m,  Loiemo,  afterwatdi  sumamed 

the  •■  M.-iu'iiili.  ent"  I  Uini  .Ian.  1 ,  U4X.  died  April  8.111)2 1, 
was  intnxluced  to  a  kiuiwlcdgc  of  public  atTairs,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  infinnities  of  hia  father,  imroe«iiately  upon 
the  decease  of  Cosmo.  Though  only  a  youth,  he  was 
at  once  piished  forward  to  take  tipon  himself  the  work 
suppo««ed  to  belong  to  a  much  maturer  mind.  To  afTonl 
him  a  dearer  insight  into  political  affairs  than  he  couhl 
seenre  at  homo,  he  waa  aent  to  visit  the  principal  entna 

in  Italv.  rf>on  the  accession  of  SixtiL<«  IV  to  the  papal 
thronA,  he  went,  with  other  citizens  of  Floreno*-.  to  con- 
gratulate the  new  pope,  and  was  invested  with  the  ofliee 
of  treasurer  of  the  holy  see;  and  while  at  Home  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  add  to  the  ivmains  of  ancient  art 

which  hi^  r.uni!\-  hrid  CMUfctrd.  <  liir-  of  the  lirst  events 
after  he  underttrttk  the  administration  of  aflairN  wan  a 
revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Volterra,  on  account  of  a  dis- 
pute with  the  Florentine  repnblic.  By  the  recommcn* 
dation  of  Lnremo^  force  waa  need,  and  the  resalt  wasthe 
.••ack  of  Voitt  rr.x  Like  his  grandfather,  lie  i  iii-mirn;red 
literature  and  the  arts,  employed  learned  men  t<.  mllcct 
choice  bookaand  antiipiitics  for  him  finnn  everv  part  of 
the  known  wwrld,  eataUiehed  prioting-prcssea  in  his  do- 
minions as  soon  as  the  art  was  lnvent(>il.  but,  above  all, 

i  be  dc-crvcM  »pcri'd  coinnn  iidalioii  f  t  hi-  ri  -'-triMi>h- 
roent  of  the  Academy  of  I'isa,  to  which  city  he  renioveil 
in  order  to  complete  the  nndertaking:  he  selected  the 
roost  eminent  profeaanrs,  and  contribnteti  a  lan*e  sum 
ftom  his  private  fortune,  in  addition  to  that  granted  by 
the  state  of  Florence.  In  another  respect  also  Lofeuio 
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fMCBubled  his  gnndbUier  Comob  He  was,  or  aflectcd 
to  be,  an  admirer  of  Platiti  took  an  active  part  in  the 

e8tabli!«)im«<nt  of  an  academy  f<>r  tbo  cultivation  of  the 
Platonic  phiJuBupby,  and  instituted  an  annual  festival 
ill  honor  of  FlatlOw 

While  Lonnxo  was  dividiog  bis  time  between  the 
■dmini«hratinn  of  the  tttate  and  the  promotion  of  litenn 
turc,  tin-  I'az/i.  a  numeroufi  and  dislinj;niHhf»d  family  in 
Florcnn,  (i)  all  the  opponcntii  of  the  Medici  the  most 
inveterate,  funncil  a  conspiracy  to  aaHaasinale  Lorcmzo 
and  biii  brother;  experience  having  taught  then  the 
impotsibtlity  of  oveithrowing  the  reign  of  the  Mei&i 
in  any  ntht  r  way.  (tiuiiano  was  killed,  but  l»renzo  e»- 
caiieii.  "A  horrible  tnuisaction  thin,  which  haa  been 
Justly  qnotcd  a»  an  incontroveriible  prtwf  of  the  practi- 
cal atheism  of  the  limes  in  which  it  took  place — one  in 
which  a  |M>po,  a  cardinal,  an  archbishop,  and  several 
odnT  1  i'rlt'i:t.>tii'''.  a.'v-'N  iaticI  tlu'n);st'lvi->!  with  a  l).'iiid 
of  rufliaoit  lo  destroy  two  men  who  were  an  honor  to 
their  age  and  coantry ;  and  purposed  to  perpetrate  their 
crime  at  a  rteas'tn  of  hospitality,  in  the  sanctuarA-  of  a 
Christian  Church,  ajid  at  the  very  moment  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host,  when  the  conjxre(;ation  lK>we<i  down  Ix?- 


puUioan  institatHNis.  Lotenao  soagfat  in  more  than 
one  way  to  eoneiliBle  the  atuRl j  refbraier,  hut  all  cf- 

fort^  jinived  fnlilr.  Not  even  the  cardinalate  could 
tempt  him  [see  Savonakoi^],  and  Lorenso waa forced 
to  admit  himself,*'  Besides  this  man,  I  have  never  seen 
a  true  monk."  Gradually  bavonarola  gave  ajraton  to 
his  repubKean  ideas,  and,  gathering  about  him  a  boat 
of  followtr^t,  thfsc  npfionents  of  the  ruliijg  administra- 
tion came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Ptai/mmi  (q.  v.) 
or  "  weepers,"  ao  called  becanae  of  tlieir  deieni^iai«i 
to  stem  the  piegieaa  of  the  volnptuoiis  reflnement  of  the 
day  by  ascetic  severity  of  moniU.  L,orenzo  bimftclf 
saw  tlcarly  the  inherent  iiistdliciciKy  <if  art  ami 
ophy  alone  fur  the  security  of  a  state;  hut  while  he 
sighed  for  a  purely  religious  influence,  he  feared  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  Pitiguoni  towards  a  {Mtpular 
and  democratic  form  of  government,  and  he  had  failed 
to  extingui-li  or  nlmti'  ii|i{i<rviii<,ii  wIkii  suddcilljr 
cut  down  by  disease  and  death,  April  8, 149^ 

Lorenzo  is  credited  with  even  gmtbtt  love  and  deriK- 
tion  to  the  development  of  literart'  life  and  the  study  of 
the  tine  arts  than  any  of  his  pretleceseor?*.  His  own 
l)r<Klurtions  are  w«)nnets.  canzoni.  and  other  lyric  pieces; 
fore  it,  and  the  asiasaina  were  presumed  to  be  in  the  im-  i  iwDie  longer  works  in  stanzas,  some  comic  satires,  car» 
mediate  pneenee  of  their  <3od.  Thepian  waa  eoneoeted  nival  sm^  and  varioas  laered  poems.  Many  of  the 

at  Rome,  with  the  participnliuii  of  |K>|)«"  Sixtiis  !\".  On  • 
tlie  'liGlh  iif  April.  m  tlie  i  imrch  of  the.  Keparata, 
during  the  masa,  while  the  host  was  elevated  and  the 
multitude  were  kneeling,  the  muidcrous  blow  waa  struck, 
the  veiy  maao-l>ell  itself  soanding  the  signal  to  the  other 
OOMpirators  to  i)o»M>ss  theraaelveaof  the  palace  and  gov- 
ernment." The  fiulun>  of  this  daMardly  scheme  only 
made  (he  Medici  the  more  invincibkii  llie  people^  who 
had  always  Ik^<  n  attac  hed  to  them,  eiafpcmiad  by  this 
open  and  daring  attemjit  torobthemoftlMeewhom  they 
oooeeivi'd  to  lie  their  be.-^t  frieinN,  im«  t,,nk  tlu'  execu- 
tion vf  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and  put  to  death  or 
t^tprehended  the  assasRina.  Salviati,  archbisho|i  of  Pisa, 
was  bung  through  the  windows  of  the  palace,  and  was 
not  allowe<l  to  divest  himself  even  of  his  ml»es:  and 
Jaoopo  tie'  I'azzi,  >viih  uwp  of  his  ne|ilii  \s  >liart  it  the 
same  fate.  The  name  and  arms  of  the  I'azzi  family 
were  aiippnaaed,  its  memheia  were  banisheil,  and  Lo- 
Tose  still  higher  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
'I'hc  troubles  of  the  Medici,  however,  did  not 
atop  here.  For  them  yet  remained  the  punishment 
at  the  disposal  of  the  papal  party,  and  tbe  latter,  mad- 
dened by  the  fulnre  of  their  plot,  determined  now  to 
avail  them^olvo"*  of  the  nilvnntni^es  which  Home  could 
afford  as '•  ecclesiastical  I'lniulerer."  Si\to-t  IV  prompt- 
ly excommunicatetl  l»renzo  and  the  mn^Mst rates  of 
Florence,  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  whole  territory,  and, 
forming  a  league  with  the  king  of  Naples,  prepared  to 
invade  the  Klnri  niiiie  dominions.  I^irenzn  a[i|Halcd  to 
all  the  surrounding  potentates,  and,  zealously  ^up)Klrted 
by  his  fdlow-citiseifR,  commenced  hostilities,  and  car- 
ried on  two  campaigns.  At  the  close  of  Lorenzo 
took  the  bold  rpsoluljon  of  paying  a  rirftto  the  kthg  of 
Naples,  and,  witlmnt  ohtainini;  any  previoiis  pruTnix'  iM" 
security,  trusted  himself  to  the  meny  of  his  enemy. 
The  lesidt  of  this  confidence  wss  a  tn-aiv  of  mutual  de- 


lighter  kind  were  popular  in  their  day.  Althonfih  the 
ancestors  of  Lorcn/o  laid  the  fi>un<tatiiui  of  the  immense 
collection  of  manuscripts  contained  in  the  I^urentian 
library,  Lorenzo  has  the  credit  of  adding  most  lai|cely  to 
the  stock.  For  the  piirpoee  of  enriching  his  colkMrdon 
of  lK)ok:<  aiul  amiipiitit'jfi,  he  empli  vcrl  Irnnii  d  men  in 
different  pans  ol  Italy,  and  esp4>cially  lii'^  nitiinatc  friend 
Politisn.who  made  several  jounu'y!<  in  order  to  discover 
and  purchase  the  valuable  remains  of  antiqni^.  Two 
journeys  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Lnrenxo  into 
the  Mn'-t  liy.liihn  Ijiscaris,  and  the  result  was  the  artpii- 
sition  of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts.  On  his  return 
from  bis  second  axpafition,  Lssraris  brought  Ino  hun- 
dred manuscripts,  many  of  which  he  had  procured  from 
a  monaster^'  at  Mount  Athoe:  but  this  treasure  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  death  of  l»rrnzo.  who  in  l.int 
moments  expressed  to  I'ulitian  and  Pico  of  Mirandula 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  live  to  c«Hn|i)etc  tbe  collee- 
tion  which  he  was  forming.  On  the  cliscoveri'  of  the 
art  of  printing.  Ixirenzo  quickly  saw  and  appreciated  its 
iniiHiriani'c.  .\i  lii.s  Mi^ifxeslion,  several  Italian  scholars 
devoted  their  auention  to  collating  the  manuscripts  of 
the  aneknt  autbon^fiirthe  purpoae  of  having  them  ae- 
curately  printo<l.  On  the  j  nptnre  <>f  ('•nis'tantinople  by 
the  Turks,  many  learned  tireeks  took  refuge  in  Italv; 
and  an  academy  was  established  at  Florence  for  the 
puipoee  of  cultivating  the  Greek  lanpiagc,  partly  under 
the  direetion  of  native  Greeks,  and  partly  under  native 

Italians.  The  services  of  these  ]•  .iriicil  men  were  pnv 
curetl  by  lyt)renzo,  and  were  nin|ily  rewariled  by  bis 
iMtunty.  "Hence."  as  Koscoe  obBer%'es  (in  his  /.i/V  of 
Ixtntuo  de'  Mtdieiy  1795, 2  volsi  4lo ;  liohn's  edit.  Load. 
1A51,  tSmo),  ''suceeeding  seholam  have  been  profuse  of 
thi  ir  ackiiinvled^;menls  to  their  f^reat  patron,  who  (jr^t 
formed  that  estaltlishmcnt^from  which  (to  use  their  own 
M-holnslic  ligun-),  as  from  the  1h<>|an  horse,  w  mailjr 


fence  and  friendship  between  the  king  of  Kaples  and  |  illustrious  champiooa  have  apnmg,  and  by  means  of 

Florence,  and  this  tin,-illy  forced  Sixtos  to  conaent  to  a  '  whieh  the  knowledge  of  the  Oreek  tongue  was  extend- 


treaty  of  pea<'i'.  In  I  I  Sixlus  IV  died,  and  his 
cessor  on  tbe  iMjial  throne,  Innocent VIII, manifesting  a 
detenninatiun  to  re-establub  friendly  relations  with  the 
dift^ient  lulian  princes  [see  Tnnockxt  VIII],  the  con- 
test of  the  M<ilici  with  the  Church  scemeil  to  have 
come  to  a  happy  elo^e.  There  was.  however,  still  one 
dark  duud  on  the  firmament  of  tbe  heavens,  and  it 
threatened  sooner  or  later  to  bring  trnnlde  and  diaoom« 

titure  to  till  Ml  ili.  i  we  refer  to  Savonarola,  the  fZTvnt 
Italian  ri  forinir,  who  wn.'<  in  the  very  strenirth  of  his 
innnhooil  at  this  time.  The  Italian  monk  hail  long  o|>- 
puaed  the  licenttoushalMts  of  the  court  and  tbe  nobility. 
He  was  <  >p|s  ):^>d,  moreovar,  to  the  display  of  regal  splen- 
dor, and  boldl/  pteadied  in  &vor  of  damooaqr  and  re> 


it.  not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  France,  S]tain, 
(ienuany,  and  England,  from  all  w  hich  countries  nu> 
merous  pupils  att«ided  at  Florence,  Who  diffimed  the 
learning  they  hsd  there  acquired  throughout  the  rest 
of  Kurope."  I»rpnzo  also  angmente<l  bis  fathers  col- 
lection of  the  remains  of  ancii  iit  art.  He  appropriated 
his  gardens  in  Florence  to  tbe  purpose  of  an  aiaulemy 
for  tlie  atody  of  the  antique,  whieh  he  fmnished  with 
staine-,  bust.'*,  snd  other  works  of  art.  the  lie>t  of  their 
kiuii  that  he  could  procure.  The  higher  class  of  liia 
fellow-citizens  were  incited  to  these  pursuits  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Lorenzo,  and  the  lower  cbus  by  bis  Uberalitj. 
To  the  latter  be  not  only  allowed  eonpetcni  idpenda 
while  thegr  attended  to  their  atodiei^  but  gtve  ( 
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M  rewwdi  of  their  pfaAaency.  To  thu 
limitiiUi>B.inare  thin  to  anf  other  ciretiniiUiioe,Botooe 

^l.v^i^M■<  tho  »uil(li-ii  ami  a.^toni'-hinL;  ailvanro  wlutli.  ti»- 
vai4istbe  dtMe  ufihe  Ibih  ceiilun-,  wa»  eviUciiUy  loa^lv 
is  tbe  arts,  aud  which,  oomnMoeiiig  ■(  VloMDoa^  ex- 
tiBikd  iladf  to  tlw  Nit  of  £ianipc. 

4.  Lomuo'*  •necewor  in  the  pnrcmnwnt  of  Florence 
was  liii  iMi-st  w)n  rictro;  but  of  far  jfn'atc  r  intt  rt  >t  t<> 
the  nxkMaatical  bliuli'iu  ia  the  histun'  of  hU  younger  mhi 
Gbranni,  and  that  of  hu  nephew  GiuHu.  1  he  former 
of  the  two  ]aat  nwnwii  Uiovaoni,  was  honored,  by  the 
prudent  manipulationa  of  Lorcn2o,  with  the  carUtnal'H 
hat  when  only  a  I'oy  i>f  tliirU'«'ii  years,  at  tin*  haixH  of 
hnoceot  Vlli,  and,  on  tbe  death  of  .luliun  li,  bruu^lit 
CRdit  upon  dM  uune  of  Mcdki  by  his  occeaaion  to  th« 
papal  thmne.  S*-e  I.ko  X.  Of  (Jiulio**  hi*ton- wc  have 
the  fi>Uowiii;;  fmrn  lio*.oe.  Shortly  after  the  atunipt 
at  asAas^iualioii,  he  says, "  Lon-ii/o  n-i-i-ivoil  a  visit  fnun 
Aaiooio  da  San  (iaUu^  who  tuformed  him  that  tb«  un- 
liadr  death  of  Giitliano  had  prevented  hia  dudoainf^  to 

Lffi-nz  )  a  limirn-taui^r  with  whuh  it  wa.^  now  liciDtrif 
ucceasaQ- that  ht*  should  Lteacquaiiiteil:  ihi.n  was  t  lie  hirth 
of  a  aon,  whom  a  la<iy  of  the  bmily  of  iiorini  had  borne 
to  Giafiaoo  about  twelve  raontba  before  hia  death,  atid 
whom  Autonio  had  hdd  over  the  baptnmal  Ibnt,  where 
he  r'v<-ivf  (i  tho  iianif  ofliiulin.  Loreii/  i  iniiiu  ili.iti-ly 
n-^aircil  to  the  place  of  the  infant's  resiilena',  and.  taking 
iuTi)  iiiiiler  biaprote<'iiori,iUlivennl  him  to  Antonio,  with 
wbooi  be  remained  until  be  had  arrived  at  the  aevenlb 
jm  of  his  age.  This  concealed  offtpri  n  of  illicit  love, 
tawbon  the  kind  i  <^  d*  I^m  azo  nuptdicd  tho  uniinuly 
\(m  of  a  father,  was  de»iined  to  act  an  iro|M>nant  part  in 
the  zffxin  of  Europe.  The  final  extinction  of  the  lilt- 
«niea  of  Florence,  tbe  alliance  of  the  family  of  Medici 
with  the  royal  house  of  France,  the  expulsion  of  Henry 
Vill  of  l'.ii_'l.ind  from  tbe  bosom  of  the  Koman  Church, 
sad  the  cuuaequeni  eatabilabment  of  the  doctrines  of 
tbeKdormcn  ia  Gnat  Britain,  aie  principally  to  be  re* 

famd to  thia  Illegitimate  !*on  of  (iiuliano  de'  Medici,  w  ho 
ttmmh  varioos  vit  ivtitude.s  of  fortune  at  Ieni;ih  ol>- 
tainadtbe  suprome  direction  of  the  lioman  net;  and,  un- 
der the  name  of  Clement  V'll,guided  the  bark  of  St.  I'e- 
tar  tlnoqgh  a  aueeearion  of  the  aevereat  atorma  which  it 
hx»  ever  experiein-'  d." 

Fietry  puxM.'ssM.'d  neither  capacity  n(»r  prudence,  ami 
ia  the  troubles  which  the  ambition  of  her  princes  ami 
tbe  prodigaqr  of  her  popes  brought  upon  Italy,  by 
|ilanginf  ber  into  civil  and  foreign  war,  he  allowed  him* 
■df  irea<.-heri Ills  and  vai  ill.itini^  alike  to  friends  and  f<K-s. 
Lsduvico  aforza,  Hurnamed  (he  "Moor,"  relying  on  the 
fnaadbhip  which,  from  the  middle  of  the  l.'nh  century, 
hid  ptef«iled  between  the  Sfona  family  of  Milan  ami 
the  Medici,  applied  to  him  for  aaristance  in  estabKahing 
lii^iljiiu  to  the  dm  hy  of  Milan  :  hut.  sceiii;;  that  im  re- 
liance could  Ik-  placed  on  I'ietro,  he  threw  liimM.lf  into 
the  anna  of  Cbarlen  VIII  of  trance.  The  result  waa 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  a  I'retu  h  army  of  32,000  men. 
Retro,  in  hopes  of  cnnciliatin;;  the  jMiwerful  invader, 
huteued  to  meet  the  triwji-*  uu  their  enlran<  e  into  the 
<iiiiiiu)i»a«  of  Floreiice,  and  surrendered  to  Charleat  the 
f.iRre<«ea  of  Leghorn  and  Piaa,  which  oooatituled  the 
tejrs  of  the  repuMic.  The  maiiistrates  and  people,  in- 
ttoat^i  »t  hU  ]«>nidy.  drove  him  fniro  the  city,  and  for- 
mally J  (■(K>«ed  the  family  of  thaMedidftom  idl partici- 


patioo  of  power  in  1494. 
The  attempts  « 


atiempca  of  Giov«nni,  then  n  cardinal,  to  up- 
hold the  Medician  airliority,  nnd  hi*  .'«uceeHa  in  the  re- 
(9tBbli»hroent  of  his  house  iti  we  have  narrateil  in 
our  anirJe  on  Leo  X.  Tietru  waa  aiailt  in  WhUe 
fghtii^  in  tbe  French  ranks. 

It  wm  during  the  invaaiona  of  the  French  in  Italy,  in 
As  d  i.f  I'ietro.  that  Klorenie  w,■|^  riJilicl  of  one  of 
htTfiri-.ite't  treasures  — the  invaluatjle  Idjrary  which  had 
t>Kn  culle<-ted  by  the  care  of  hiit  father  oinl  gnndfatbeh 
"The  Fnnch  troops^  which  liad  entered  tlue  dty  witbo 
•HafpMitka^lad  the  way  to  this  act  of  bailMrism,  in 
I  Joinid  bgr  tbe  FluwitiiM  diMnadvei^ 


who  opani^  oarried  off  or  purloined  whatever  th^  eotdd 
discover  that  waa  rare  or  valuable.   Bnldes  the  nu- 

itM  rous  manu."<cripts.  ttie  ]ihniden'r)»  carrifil  off  the  ines*- 
tunablu  ftpccitneiui  of  the  arts  wl)icli  the  puljii-e  of  the 
Medici  contained, and  which  hml  long  made  ii  the  ad- 
miration of  stfMUgeiaaad  the  chief  ornament  of  the  city. 
Exqiiiflito  piecea  of  ancient  sculpture,  vases,  caroeoa,  and 
ceins  of  %-ariou»  k.in<ls,  w . n-  L  i-i  .niiid  the  indiscriminate 
plunder,  and  the  rich  accumulations  of  half  a  evntury 
were  deetroyad  or  diapcraed  in  a  tiingle  day."  During 
the  interregnum,  tbe  labors  of  the  I'iagitoni  were  i^ud- 
ilenly  checked  by  the  martyrdom  of  their  beloved  leailer, 
Savonarola, in  1494;  and.  when  the  Metlici  came  a^^ain 
to  rule  over  Flurenoe,  this  dispooition  of  some  of  tlicir 
strongest  opponenta  threw  •  weig'ht  of  power  into  the 

hands  of  the  Me<rici  which  rendered  oil  attempts  tO 
maintain  even  a  show  of  inde|H.-ndence  futile  on  the 
(tan  of  the  Florentines.  Tbe  faintest  indiiUiiion  of  rc>> 
publican  spirit  was  at  once  crushed  by  the  combined 
aid  of  pope  and  emperor. 

The  necession  of  Clement  VII  only  -tre!i;.'t!ii  ri«  d  the 
Medici  in  Florence, and.  thoti;,'li  the  kTiitnnaic  male  line 
of  CkMmo  was  extinct  (with  the  exi  et»tion  of  the  pope), 
Clement  VII  gnvc^  In  1529,  to  Alrssandro,  natural  son  of 
the  hut  ininoe  Lorenco  II,  the  rank  of  duke  of  Flormee; 
and  on  hi*  death,  by  a.ssa.s-->inatiiin.  without  dirn  t  heirs, 
in  1537,  raued  Cosmo  I,  the  deiicendant  ot  a  collateral 
branch,  to  the  doeal  choir. 

Owmo,  known  aa  the  Great,  poaaeastd  the  aatute- 
neas  of  character,  tbe  love  of  elegance,  and  taste  fbi 
literature,  but  not  the  frank  and  >,'e:ierous  spirit  lliat 
had  ditttitfguished  hi:»  great  ance«lont;  and  while  he 
founded  the  academies  of  painting  alid  of  tine  artjs  made 
cullectiona  of  iiaintpigs  and  statuary,  published  magnifi- 
cent editions  of  his  own  works  and  thr»se  of  others  and 
encouraged  trade,  for  the  proiei^'tion  of  whicti  In-  insti- 
tuted the  ecclesiastical  order  of  8t.  iitepbeu,  he  was  im- 
placable in  hia  ernnitr,  and  scrupled  not  utterly  to  es- 
tiqiate  the  race  of  the  Strozzi,  the  hrreditarx  !•«  <<fh\s 
hotine.  IlisacquiiUiionof  bieiniagaiiu'il  for  hint  ilie  title 
of  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  from  I'ia-*  V  :  and  he  died  in 
lo74,  leaving  eoomoaa  wealth  and  regal  power  to  hia 
deaeendanta,  who,  throughout  the  next  half  century, 
maintnineil  the  literary  and  artistic  fame  of  ilo  ir  fam- 
ily. In  the  17th  centurj-  the  race  rapidly  degenerated, 
aiHl,  after  M-veral  of  its  representatives  had  KutTered 
(bcmaelrea  tu  be  nade  the  men  tools  of  tipanbb  and 
Austrian  arabirioo,  the  main  line  of  the  Medici  family 

Ix'i-aDic  extinct  in  17.37.  The  LTi  iiealotiy  of  the  Meiliei 
tu  the  [irex  nt  time  is  given  in  a  tt{)lendi<l  work  l)ut  little 
known,  entitled  FamiylU  cekhti Italuine,  by  Litta.  The 
Medici  and  their  descendants  are  oompriml  in  Fateiatlo 
X  VII  (in  seven  parts,  Milan.  18*27-80,  folio).  See  abo 
M'xlrru  f'nietrtal  I/intory,  vol.  xxx.vi ;  Nohle.  Mt-ntnin 
of  (he  Hotae  nf  Medici,  ilhi»tratc*l  with  genealogical  ta- 
bica;  Tenhove,  Memrin  of  the  Uou$e  o/MnHeij  trana- 
lated  from  the  French  by  Sir  K. Clayton  (Ilath.  1797,2 
vol*.  4lo) ;  Hosooe^  l.i/r  "/  Lormzn  dt  M'^JiH.  and  hia 
Lij'e  and  Pontificiilf  of  Leo  X  (Liverp.  l.sn.'i.  4  vol!«.4to); 
yuiociardini.  ifif/orsa  d Italia;  Botta,  Utoritt  d' Italia; 
fSimandi,  Hiat.dMliqm^^  hen.Oftek,9. 
Ilalim;  Tndlope.  ttuUfff  Fhrnirr  (  LmkI.  IHC.'i.  4  voK 
Hvo);  llallani.  .»Aiyilfe./l5e*t  Smith  . sed..  lIar|K  r-,  IK72I, 
p.  229  sq. ;  Xntiumil  Quart.  Rtv.  Dec.  lH»i;t,  art.  iii :  For- 
rigm  Quart.  Hn.  v,  475;  and  tbe  excellent  article  in  tbe 
iMffliah  Cjfdopadia,  a.  v. 

Medicine  (MB^^rt,  ler^pAoft',  a  aie^eal  powder, 
Fjtek.  xlvii.  12:  .Sept.  vy'tua,  comp.  ^timifiin  of  Rev. 
xxii,2;  yvA^.nwdu  iiut;  alw)  the  plur.  riXB^,'>/'AMo/A', 
aieciffawifwfs,or  remedies  fur  woumhwJer.  xxx,  13;  xlvi, 
11  :  "healed.  "  ll/ek.  xxx.'Jl  :  hut  nns.  -  in  Trov. 

xvii,  12,  ia  pn>|K:rly  the  rrmorul  of  the  handogen  from  a 
sore,  licooe  its  healimf ;  therefore  render,  a  Joyful  heart 
pcrfeeta  a  eitre").  In  the  following  article  we  chiefly 
iQakauwortlia»in8iBiUt*bi>jer.o/'tlleiljMF,«,v.  See 
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1. 8tmrte$  o/ MteHatl  Sdeme  amonff  the  Httrtittf-l,  I 
Natural. — ^N«xt  to  em  for  food,  dottiing ,  and  abcitcr,  | 

the  riirin;;  "f  hurts  takes  |)mfil(  iii'o  rv*'n  nmon^  savape 
natiuiu.  At  a  latir  period  corner  the  trtatOK'Ht  uf  »\ck- 
I  reoii^niiidii  of  states  ofdiM-ue,  and  tbeac  mark 
dvUtutiou.  Intcmal  .diM«ae«i  and  all  for 
whttfh  an  olivimn  eaxm  cnrnet  be  aarifnted,  are  in  the 
nio.^t  earlv  |M  rl<"t  \ii  u  (  (l  hs  the  \  isitatiun  of  <io(l,  i>r  ai« 
the  act  uf  gome  malignant  power,  human — aa  tlic  evil 
eve— or  daa  aopeiliaiDn,  and  to  be  deall  with  by  sor- 
oeiT,  or  aoroe  other  occult  auppoaed  agency.  The  In- 
dian notion  is  that  all  dlaeaacs  are  the  work  of  an  evil 
Kjiirit  ( S|ireni»el,  OVjwA. //^r  Arzrnfikiindr  ,  ii.  4x1.  But 
among  a  civiliacd  race  the  pre-«minmce  of  the  medical 
an  la  conftaaed  in  proportion  to  the  increaaed  value  set 
en  luiinnii  lift",  ami  the  vastly  jfreater  amniint  of  com- 
furt  anil  enjoyment  of  whifli  civilized  man  is  eajiahle. 

'1.  Hifi/ptiiui.—  Xl  would  be  »tranne  if  iheir  clow  con- 
nection bifltorically  with  Egypt  had  not  imbued  the  la- 
laditea  with  a  atronf?  appredation  of  the  value  of  tbia 

■lt,and  with  s-ime  considernltlc  di'i^i-e  uf  nn  ilii-al  rnlt- 
UK.  From  the  mimt  ancient  tesiimonie;',  sacred  and 
aecular,  Egypt,  from  wliatever  cauw,  though  perhaps 
ftom  neoeoaity,  waaforemoat  among  the  nationa  in  thia 
moat  hninan  of  atndles  purely  phyrieal.   Again,  aa  the 

active  iMtdliirenif  of  (Jroecc  flowed  in  ii|miii  licr,  and 
minified  with  tlie  immense  store  of  patholnLjiral  records 
which  inu>t  have  accumulated  under  the  ^vNtem  de- 
acfibed  by  llerodotua,  Egypt,  eqwdally  Alexandria,  be- 
CMM  tlie  flaedical  repertory  and  musenn  of  tbe  worid. 
Tblther  aH  that  wam  Xt^nl  wortli  pre^o  rvin;;  amid  earlier 
civilizationa,  whether  her  ow-n  or  foreif^n,  had  Ikh-h  at- 
tmeted,  and  mniicine  and  surgery  Aouriidied  amid  po- 
litical dc4-a<len(*e  and  artistic  decline.  The  attempt  baa 
been  maile  by  a  French  writer  (Kennuanl.  f/isfmrr  df 
Midii'i/tf  d.]iui<  .11  n  <f '  ,'■,■{, 1, .  vie.)  to  arran^,'e  in  iierimii^ 
the  growth  of  the  medical  art  aa  follows :  l»t.  The  l*rim- 
idve  or  Imdnetive  Period,  laating  ftom  the  eailieat  le- 
curdf^l  treatment  to  the  fall  of 'l'n>y.  '2dly.  The  Sacred 
or  Mystic  Period.  la/<tini;  till  the  di!>|)erMon  of  the  I'y- 
tba;;orean  Society,  B.('.  MX).  lUWy.  'I'ho  IMiilosophical 
F^nd,  closing  with  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
I JbnuT,  VIXL  890.  4tbly.  The  Anatmnieal  Period,  whieb 
continued  till  the  di  nlh  of  (lalen.  A.I>.  iOO.  But  these 
artiticiul  lines  do  not  strictly  exhibit  the  tnith  of  the 
matter.  Kt:ypl  was  the  eailicM  home  of  medical  and 
other  akill  for  the  ivgion  of  the  Mediterranean  baain, 
and  every  KfOT^*"  mufflmy  of  the  tnore  expemive  and 
oinborate  ixiri  invohici  n  jiriiic--*  of  nnalomy.  Thi" 
fiAve  opportunities  of  inspecting  a  vast  number  of  IxmI- 
ica,  varying  in  every  potalble  condition.  Such  oppor- 
tunitiea  were  aim  to  be  tucned  to  aeeoimt  (lliny,  A.  ii, 
xlx,  6)  by  the  more  dilifient  amonfr  the  (kculty,  for  the 
pbysii  finbnlmed  (on  1.  2 1.  The  intestines  had  a 
aeparate  rei*eptaclc  aaiugneil  them,  or  were  restored  to 
the  body  thimigh  the  ventral  indrion  (WUIdnaon,  v, 
4GR);  ami  every  Mich  procets  which  we  can  trace  in  the 
mummies  discovered  shows  the  most  minute  accuracy 
<if  inanl|iul;ilion.  Xotwithr-tandinti  these  laborious  ef- 
forts, we  luve  no  trace  of  any  philosophical  or  ratioiMl 
ayatem  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  medidne  in  Egypt  waa 
a  more  art  or  jirofession.  Of  science  the  Asclepiada?  of 
(Jreece  were  the  true  orijiinators,  llipptx-ratt-s,  who 
wrote  a  lKK>k  on  "Ancient  Medicine,"  and  who  Hoems  to 
have  had  many  opportunitica  of  acoeaa  to  foreign  aoarcea, 
gives  no  pmroinenee  to  Egypt.  It  was  no  doubt  owing 
t(i  the  rrpn's'iive  iiitiuenw*  of  her  fixed  institutions  that 
this  country  did  not  att^iin  to  a  va.H|  and  s]K.'cdy  profi- 
ciency in  medical  st  ience,  when  post  mortem  examina- 
tion waa  SO  general  a  rule  instcmluf  being  a  rare  exoep* 
tion.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  considerable 
advances  in  jihy-inlo^y  ruidd  ha*,  r  riiih  d  to  l>e  made 
there  from  time  to  time,  and  similarly,  though  we  can- 
not BO  well  determine  how  far,  in  Aailnrria.  Hecent  rt^ 
searches  at  Kouyunjik  have  given  proof,  it  is  saiil.  of 
tlie  use  «r  the  micwacepe  in  minnto  device^  and  y  iddcnt 
up  even  spedwens  of  magnifying  lenaeh  A  oone  eiw 


graved  with  a  table  of  eubc%  so  aaoall  aa  to  be  nnintel- 
ligibhi  withnot  a  Icna,  was  broaght  home  by  Sir  H. 

Hawlinson,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Mu!«,'um.  A*  ti' 
whetlier  the  invention  was  brought  to  bear  on  mitlical 
adeoce,  proof  is  wanting.  IVobaUy  such  science  luid 
not  yet  been  pnabed  to  the  point  at  which  the  micro- 
scope liecomea  naefltl.  Only  those  who  have  quick ,  kef  u 
eyes  for  the  uni  iirr-v.  iirlii  f<  ( 1  ttu-  want  of  siu-li  sjula- 
cles.  The  best  (guarantee  for  the  advance  of  medical 
science  is,  after  all,  the  intuiut  which  ever>-  htunaa  be- 
ing has  in  it,  and  this  is  most  stronfi^y  felt  in  large  grc* 
gariona  masses  of  population.  Cximpared  with  the  wild 
countries  around  them,  nt  any  rnir.  K^iypt  must  have 
seemed  incalculably  advanced.  Ucoce  the  awe  with 
wmcn  Bemeva  uiceaa  apeam  01  ner  weann,  ivauufon, 
and  medical  M\\  (//.  ix.  8X1 :  0.1.  iv,  2J?»,  See  aKo 
llerod.  ii, 84,and  i.  77).  The  sinipk'  lit  rt,t  H  had  n  v<r- 
encc  ftir  the  healing  skill  whirh  extended  only  to 
woniuls.  There  is  hardly  any  recognition  of  disease  in 
Homer.  There  ia  sadden  dMth,  peatilenee,  and  wear>- 
old  ajje,  Init  hanlly  any  fixed  morbiil  rondiiion.  «av<-  in 
a  simile  (Od.  v,  iiyn).  See,  however,  a  Utter  JJe  ithus 
ex  Homrro  medieis,  D.  Wolf  (Witlenl)erp,  1791).  So 
likewise  even  the  vimt  of  Abraham,  thougb-piior  to  this 
period,  found  Kgrpt  no  doubt  In  advance  of  other  e«m- 
tries.  KepreM*ntaiions  of  inrly  I'^'yi  tinn  s-urLi  ry  »[  - 
|iarcntly  occur  on  some  of  the  monniiienis  of  lkni-Hai>- 
san.  Flint  knives  used  for  embalming  have  been  re- 
covered; tlie  **£thiopic  stone"  of  Uerodotoa  jgi|W; 
onmpi  &wk.  iv,  26)  was  pmbably  dther  bkdt  flint  er 
njfate  [see  Kmfk],  and  those  who  have  a.v-i>t<  d  at  the 
opening  of  a  mummy  have  noticed  that  the  teeth  ex- 
hibit a  dentistry  not  infoiior  in  cxcention  to  the  work 
of  the  liest  modem  experts.  This  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  that  every  part  of  the  body  was 
studied  by  a  <livtinct  [irsi'tii  i<iii<  r.  I'liiiy  (\ii,,">7i  «.»- 
serts  that  the  Egyptians  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
healing  ait,  and  (sxvi,  1)  thinks  them  subject  to  many 
disea«os.  Their'* many  medicines" are  mcntione<!  (-hr. 
xlvi,  II).  Many  valuable  <;rujjs  may  be  derived  from 
the  plants  mentioned  by  Wilkinson  (iv,  6^1).  and  the 
aenna  of  the  adjacent  interior  of  Africa  atill  excels  all 
other.  Athothmes  TI,  king  of  the  country,  ia  eeid  to 
have  written  on  the  sidjcct  of  nnntnmy.  Hermes  (who 
may  fierhajw  be  the  same  as  Athothmes,  intellect  per- 
sonified, only  disguised  as  a  deity  instead  of  a  legendary 
king),  waa  said  to  have  written  six  books  on  medicine, 
in  which  an  entire  chapter  was  devoted  to  diseases  of 

the  ( l.'awliniioir.-<  //rrnif.  ixite  to  ii.K4),  and  the  first 
lialf  of  which  r« latwl  to  anatomy.  The  vari«ius  reci{ii;» 
known  to  have  lieen  beneficial  were  recorded,  with  llwir 
peculiar  cases,  in  the  memoirs  of  physic,  inscribed  among 
the  hwK,  and  deposited  in  the  principal  temples  of  the 
place  (Wilkinson,  iii.  :i!C).  The  reputation  of  its 
practitioners  in  histurioai  limes  was  such  that  both  Cy* 
lus  and  Darius  sent  to  K^ypt  for  physicians  or  awgewns 
(Hemd.  iii,  1, 129-182) ;  and  by  one  of  the  same  conn- 
trj',  no  doubt,  Cambyses's  wmmd  was  tended,  though 
not.  perhaps,  with  miu  b  /enl  f^r  his  recovery. 

Of  midwifery  wc  have  a  distinct  notice  (Exod.  i,  16), 
and  of  women  aa  ito  pnetitleHcf%  which  fact  mmj  also 
l>e  verified  fW»m  the  sculptures  (Bawlinson's  note  on 
Henxl.  ii.  Hi).  The  sex  of  the  practitioners  is  clear 
Ironi  the  lleli.  grammatical  forms.  'I"he  names  of  iww, 
bhiphrah  and  I'uab,  are  recorded,  'i'he  treatment  of 
new-bom  Hebrew  infhats  is  mentioned  (Eeek.  xvi,  4)  aa 

consisting  in  wri?<hin^,  saitioi,-.  ;utd  «wacid!iiii,'  this  laM 
WAS  not  use»l  in  K};yi>t  (\\  ilkiiiMUi).  I  he  |<hysirians 
had  salaries  from  the  public  treasury,  and  treated  al- 
ways according  to  established  preoedenla,  or  deviated 
fimm  these  at  their  peril,  in  ease  of  a  fiual  termination; 
if.  however,  the  patient  died  under  nrrrediteil  treatinrnt, 
no  blame  was  attached.  They  innit  d  ^raiin  jiati«nr-i 
when  travelling  or  on  military  service.  Most  diseaMs 
were  by  them  ascribed  to  indigestion  and  exceasive 
eating  (Died.  SieuL  i,  8iX  t»d  vhen  th^  I 
tbem  magic  waa  called  in.  On  recovety  it 
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tion  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  it 
was  held  in  the  Ilumeric  and  prc- 
Ilmni  ri>'  [M  riiHl.  'I  n  descend  ti)  the 
bislurtcal,  the  auiry  of  Demooedet 
at  tlM  «mtt  of  lAuriiM  iUanrttM 
tlio  practkw  of  GrMk  »ur;,'i  ry  be- 
fit re  the  period  of  lii|i|HMTMtes — - 
•ntktpetiiig,  in  iu  gentler  wailing 
upoD  natuie,  m  oompefed  (Uend. 
iii,  190)  with  that  of  the  Pen-jne 
ail  !  I-tryjii the  incili  iU  niul 
maxiiUit  uf  tliat  father  i>t  |iliy»ic 
who  wrote  against  i  he  theories  and 
ipeetilatioDa  of  the  ao^ied  PhiU 
oaophloal  school,  and  waa  a  Inta 
ernjiiricist  U^niri'  I  hut  -»e«'t  wju*  lor- 
muiarixkd.     The  Dalmatic  !KhiMil 
waM  foundetl  after       time  by  his 
disciples,  who  departed  from  hia 
eminently  practical  and  inductlTe 
metlKHl.     It    n  .  <>:j;iiiml  hidden 
caiuea  uf  heailh  and  mekncAA  aria- 
principlea  or  cJeinent.«.  out  uf 
which  bodioit  were  mmpoH'd,  and  by  virtue  t>f  whieli  all 
their  parts  ami  mend>er»  wi  re  aiti-mjxTed  tofjelher  and 
became  Mmpathelic.    Hippocrates  has  --irue  eiirioii-t  re- 
marks on  the  sympathy  of  ram  with  cUmate^seaauiis^ctc. 
He  himself  r^eeted  sapematanl  aeeeonts  of  disease^ 

and  csiifi  iiilly  dremoninenl  |His'*i">si('n.  lie  ri-fvr^.  Imt 
with  no  niy.Hitcnl  sense,  to  iiunilH  r>  u>  hiriii>tiihj;  a  rule 
for  caaea.  It  is  remarkalilL'  iliat  he  extols  tlie  discern- 
ment of  OrieDtals  above  Weetema,  and  of  Asiatica  above 
Europeans,  in  medical  diagnosis.  The  Empirical  school, 
wiiich  arose  in  the  'M  century  H.<'., under  the  i;uicl;nve  uf 
Acron  of  Ai<ri;;eniiini,  .S  rapion  of  Alexandria,  and  I'hi- 
linus  of  Cos,  waited  for  the  »ymptomH  of  every  case,  dis- 
legatdtRg  the  nates  of  twacttoe  baaed  oo  dogmatic  princi- 
ptaL  Among  its  Toeanca  was  a  Swhattas  (perhaps  Zarlw 
aria-«.  and  jiossilily  a  Jew)  of  Babylon,  w  lio  (I'liny,  .\'.  /f. 
x.\.\vii,  l(t;  (Ninip.  xx.xvi,  10)  dedicated  a  book  oti  med- 
icine to  Mithridatea  the  <trcat;  its  views  were  aba M^)• 
ported  by  Herodotus  of  Tanwia,  a  place  which,  next  lo 
Alexandria,  became  «lii4tinguuibe«l  for  its  schoola  of  phi- 
imnitirr  of  twenty  or  thirty,  were  dejxtsiu'd  in  \  um-s  lijs«»phy  and  metlicine ;  as  hIm>  by  a  I' u  n.-inied  ThetMlas, 
near  the  tomb  (Wiikioaon,  v,46tt,4<i!J>  For  the  extent  i  or  Ibeudas,  of  Laodicea  (,tce  Wuuderliar,  tiiUm-A-TiU" 
tewhidi  tbeaa  praerioea  wow  imitated  aawig  the  Jawa,  amfliMle  tfedkm,  i,  S&),  but  •  atndent  of  Alexandria, 
ice  ExR\LMiNri.  Atany  rate,th«  uncleanneM  imputed  '  and  the  but,  or  nearljr  ao^of  the  empiricists  whom  its 
lo  coniart  with  a  corpse  wa.H  a  powerful  pre»er\'ative  '  nchorda  prtMluml.  The  remarks  of  Thenda.-  t>ii  the  riijht 


■  to  anapend  in  a  temple  an  exvoto,  which  was 

cnnamonly  a  model  of  the  part  affL-cted ;  and  such  offer- 
inn*  drHibtle3»!f>,  a«  in  the  ( '<>an  Temple  of  ida  pi  us, 
bei'jme  valuable  aid-s  to  the  palholo^rical  student.  The 
ligypttaos  who  lived  in  the  coro-growiug  region  arc 
said  Iqr  Hcndotoa  (ii,77)  to  have  been  apoditiljr  atten* 

live  to  health.  The  |>ractit-e  of  oircumeision  irt  trace- 
ablie  on  monumeniM  certainly  anterior  to  the  of  J«»- 
ar]ih.  It.t  antiquity  is  invulred  in  obscurity,  eqiccially 
as  all  wa  know  of  the  Egyptians  makes  it  unlikaljr  that 
thcT  wDuld  hare  bomwed  such  a  practice,  so  late  as  the 
pri  'd  of  Abraham,  from  any  mere  sojourner  among 
tbem.  lu  ijeneiicial  effects  in  the  temperature  of  Egypt 
and  Sljrria  have  often  baen  noticed,  capaeiattjr  aa  a  pre- 
Mmiivaof  doonlinea^ale,  Tha  acnvnloua  atloMioa 
paid  to  the  dewl  waa  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  liv- 

iiij.  Sik  Ii  powerfid  dnigs  as  asphaitura,  nniron.  ^^>>i!l, 
pure  bitumen,  an<l  \  ariou-i  aromatic  gum.t,  8uppre»ited  or 
Wtaiaclud  all. noxious  efiluvia  from  the  corpse;  even 
the  saw-dust  of  the  door,  on  which  the  body  had  been 
cleaDied,wa.4  collected  in  small  linen  begs,  which,  to  the 


again<  the  inoculation  of  the  liviiij;  IVatne  with  morbid 
hamoin  But,  to  puiwie  to  later  lime*  this  merely  gen- 
enl  qncaikm,  U  apipana  (PUny,  «V.  if.  kIx,  1^  that  the 
Ftslemieii  themachnM  ^metioad  dMNCtion,  and  that,  at 
a  period  when  Jewish  iotcrooufae  with  Egypt  wan  curo- 
pli-te  and  reciprocal,  there  existed  in  .Alexandria  a  great 
seal  fat  anatomical  atudy.  The  only  inttuence  of  im- 
pmaiiua  wMeh  woold  tend  lo  cheek  the  Jewa  from 
thsritii:  thiH  w.^^  the  reremoniil  law.  t!io  «ii<  (  ia!  revf  r- 
enue  of  Jewish  feeling  luwardfi  human  remain)«,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  "  unclean  nese."  Yet  those  Jews — and 
ihsta  weac^  at  all  times  sinoe  the  Captivilj,  not  a  few, 
pHhaps— who  tended  to  fordgn  laxity,  and  afPectrd 

OrM-k  philo^iphy  and  e  ilture.  would  assurrdly.  iis  A»e 
•ball  have  further  occa-nion  to  notice  that  tliev  in  fact 


meth'Ki  of  observing,  and  the  value  <if  experience,  and 
hia  book  on  medicine,  now  loot,  in  which  he  arranged 
hb  aobfoel  under  the  beada  of  sadieitlorHt,  evmlorw, 
and  «a/«/6m,  earned  him  high  repnlatinti  ns  a  ehnnipion 
of  cropiricinm  against  the  reproaehe?*  of  the  doi;inaiials, 
though  they  were  »ubse4|nently  impugned  by  (ialen  and 
Theodosius  of  Tripoli.  1  i  in  period  was  that  from  Titna 
to  Hadrian.  **The  empiricista  held  that  oheervation 
and  the  apiplu  ntinn  I'f  known  n  im  ilii  s  in  ljic  case  to 
others  protiuna-d  to  be  itiiniJar  ron^'iitiite  (he  whole  art 
of  cultivating  medicine.  Though  their  viewa  were  nar- 
row, and  their  infbfflBatioo  acauty  when  compared  with 
soma  of  the  rhiefli  of  tha  other  sects,  and  although  they 
rejected  as  h  ss  and  unattainable  all  know-ledge  of 
the  causes  and  reaniditc  nature  of  di!¥-a.*M'.s  it  undc- 


did,  enlarge  their  anatomical  knowledge  from  sources  i  niable  that,  besideii  pen<nnal  experience,  they  fri'ely 
repelled  their  stricter  brethren,  and  the  result  j  availed  themselves  of  historical  detail,  and  of  a  atiict 
i  be  apparent  in  the  general  elevated  standard  of  analogy  founded  upon  obserration  and  the  i 
I  profeiwion.  even  as  pr.ictici  d  in  .Ieru-al>  tn.  The 
on  of  ChriMianity  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  ex- 
ercised a  similar  but  nora  nnivaraat  restraint  on  tha 
dbsecting-room.  unt  il  anatomy  as  a  pursuit  became  ex- 
tiMI,an<1,  the  notion  of  profanene^s  quelling  everywhere 
■Mh  research:  s,  ^urgic.ll  science  iH'c  ainc  si.iL'tinnt  to  a 
to  which  it  had  never  previuualy  sunk  within 


1  Crscina.— In  comparing  the  growth  of  medicine  in 
fta  lest  of  the  ancient  world,  the  high  rank  of  its  prac 


of  phenoawna"  (Dr«  Adama,  PauL         ed.  Sydenham 

iioc.). 

This  school,  however,  was  opposed  liy  another,  known 
as  the  Methodic,  which  had  arisen  inxler  the  leading  of 
Themison,  also  of  Laodicea,  about  tlie  in-riod  of  I'ompey 
the  <ireat.  Axlcpi.idcs  )iav<'d  the  way  for  the  '■  meth- 
od" in  qoeslion,  tinditig  a  theoretic  Itanis  in  the  corpus- 
cular or  atonic  theory  of  physics  which  he  bnrrowed 
from  Ilcraclides  of  I'ontns.  lie  h.id  passed  s«>me  early 
years  in  Alexandria,  and  thence  came  tu  Hume  shortly 
aftonoa  the  q"*^  i  bafore  (Soefo'a  tina  ('*Qno  noa  madieo  aauooqna  uii 
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fnimn^"  nt'pro,  <f>  Ornt.  i.  1  J).  !Te  was  a  tranntional 
link  belwttn  thi<  IXi^iuatic  aii<l  I'Liii]iiric  schools  and  this 
later,  or  MethcKlic  (Spreiifjel,  ut  tup.  I^t.  v,  IGl,  thai 
■ought  to  teacue  medicine  from  tlie  bewiMori^g  mM  of 
pmkmbn  into  whfeh  miMricinB  had  phmf^ed  It.  H« 
nMliicod  (liaMMS  to  two  dasiiefl,  chronic  and  aniiv.  and 
cndenvorud likewise  to  simplify  remedies.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  moiit  judicious  of  medical  theorists  since  IJip- 
pocmtea,  Celaius  of  the  AugutUn  period,  had  reviewed 
nedfeine  in  the  1i|p;bt  which  all  tlMse  achools  aAnded, 
find,  not  i)nit(\->inii  any  distinct  ti-acbintr.  tuit  iMirruwinic 
fhim  all,  may  be  viewed  as  eclectic  Hf  transJaiitl  Hi[>- 
ponatealaijgeljr  Mr6iifuii,  quoting  in  a  leaa  degree  Aiicle- 
piadea  and  atttina  Antoidua  M naa,  wboae  **  ookl«water 
CUT*,**  after  it«  auceeiaftil  trial  on  Auinuttia  himaelf,  be- 
raino  ^jpnerully  fM»ptdnr,  seems  to  tiavc  had  little  of 
scientific  baiiis.  but  by  the  usual  methiMl,  or  the  usual 
accidentK.  became  merely  the  fashionable  practitioner 
of  his  day  in  Home.  Attalia,  near  Taraua,  fumiahed 
also,  shortly  after  the  period  of  Celsus,  Athenmis,  the 
leader  of  tin-  l.'t-t  of  the  woliools  of  tiii-iliciiif  wliii  li  di- 
vided the  ancient  world,  untler  the  name  of  the  "  I'neti- 
raatle,"  holding  the  tenet  *'of  an  etherial  principle 
{■Kvu'tia^  re^idint^  in  the  microcoem,b7  BMHUW  tif  which 
the  iniiiil  pfrfiinneil  the  functions  of  the  body."  This 
if»  nlno  traceable  in  llipp(MTates,  and  was  an  e!»tabli.*bf  d 
opinion  of  the  Stoics.  It  was  cxcmpUlktl  in  the  innate 

ii,l3),and  \\w  <  ,iliilutii  vmnhivt  of  modem  physiologists, 
esjiocially  in  flic  17thccntury(^Dr.Adanii*,/'n-/"..lrfr(i'M.«, 
C<l.  S\  (h  nti.  Sm'.  1. 

■L  KJtct  of  thtM  S^m$^lt  is  dear  that  all  theae 
■ehnohi  may  ea.«ily  have  eontributed  to  form  the  racd- 

it  ;il  ujiiiiiiiii'*  cuTTi  iit  at  the  perin<l  of  tlieN.T.;  that  the 
two  earlier  amon^  them  may  have  influenced  rabbinical 
tcachiiii;  on  that  subject  at  a  mueh  earlier  period ;  and 
that, especially  at  the  time  of  Alexaudec'a  visit  to  Jeru- 
fxlem,  the  Jewish  people,  whom  he  fkvored  and  protect- 
o<l.  bad  an  opixtritinity  of  Iar;;ely  Katherin);  from  the 
medi<  al  lore  <<(  ilie  West.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  pass  in  brief  review  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and  es- 
pecially to  note  the  poinu  at  which  it  inteiaeeta  the 
medical  prn^'reas  of  the  Jewa.  Greek  Asiatic  medicine 
culminaliii  in  (iilin.who  was,  however.  I  iit  a  rom- 
menialor  on  liii  Western  predecessors,  and  who  Mands 
litenlly  without  rival,  successor,  or  (Saeiple  of  note,  till 
the  period  when  (ireek  learning  was  reawakened  by  the 
Araliian  intelk-ct.  The  Arab*,  however,  continued  to 
build  wholly  upon  Hip|KKT:ii' jiimI  (ialen,  »a\p  in  so 
far  as  their  advance  in  chemical  science  improved  their 
phannaonparia:  this  hmt  be  bmr  ok  refennce  to  the 
work-  of  Hhazen.  .\.T>.  ;»:?0.  and  Haly  Abbas.  A.D.  WO. 
The  lirNt  mention  of  smnll-fHix  is  aw'rilK'd  to  lihaxes. 
who,  however,  (pmteM  several  earlier  writers  on  the  sul»- 
Jeet.  Mohammed  himaelf  is  aaitl  to  have  been  versed 
in  medicine,  and  to  have  compiled  some  aphorisms  upon 
it;  and  a  herl>ali"st  literature  w.i-«  alwiy*  extensively 
followed  in  the  K«f>t  from  the  days  of  .Solomon  down- 
wards ( Kreind's  Hittory  of  .^fnlii  itif,  ii,  6,  27).  fialen 
himself  belougs  to  the  period  of  the  Antonines,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  acqiudtited  with  the  writin^rs  of 

Mose^  and  to  have  travelled  in  qnest  i  f  nn  ii.  -il  rxpc- 
rience  over  Kgypt.  Syria,  and  Palestine,  as  well  as 
Greece,  and  a  Lar^^  part  of  the  We^t,  and, in  paittcnlar, 
to  have  visile*!  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  qneal  of  opo- 
balsamimi.  and  the  coasts  of  the  Dead  flea  to  obtain 
sample-,  of  liiniimii.  lie  al;w  mentions  rali  siine  an 
produeiitfj  »  wat4'ry  wine,  huilable  for  the  drink  of  fe- 
brile patients. 

II.  Hitiorictil  jYo/ires.— Having  thus  described  the 
CNternal  inflnenees  which,  if  any,  were  prohably  most 
p<itent  ill  fMrniinL:  '^>e  tn<'di.  ;il  praclii  e  urihe  llelirewn, 
we  may  triu;c  next  its  internal  jiprnwth.  The  catMlintic 
legends  mix  np  tlie  names  of  Rbem  and  Hcber  in  their 
failles  about  hoalin(;,  and  ascribe  to  those  patriarchs  a 
knowlc<l(;e  of  simples  and  rare  roots,  with,  of  course, 
spells  and  occult  powers,  audi  aa  have  dottded 


I  the  history  of  medidna  ftom  thn  aodieii  Ifanaa  dom  to 

the  17th  centurj'. 
1     1.  /«  the  Uld  TfitamnU. — .So  to  Abraham  is  ascribed 

a  talisman,  the  touch  of  which  healed  all  diseasfii  We 
I  know  that  saeh  simple  amijieal  ddO  aa  tKe  operation 

for  cirrumoi-«ion  implies  was  AbrahamV:  luit  severer  ofw 
crations  than  tins  are  constantly  required  in  the  liock 
and  henl,  and  iliosc  who  watch  carefully  the  habits  of 
j  animals  can  banUy  fail  to  amass  aome  guiding  prind< 
!  plea  applkabte  to  man  and  beaat  alike.  Beyond  this, 
there  was  probably  notbinf:  but  such  nnlinary  uLstetri- 
cal  craft  as  bos  always  Ik-cii  traditional  among  the  wom- 
en of  rude  tribes,  that  could  be  classed  as  medical  lore 
in  the  family  of  the  patriarch,  until  his  aa^oum  biougbc 
him  among  the  more  cultivated  Philistinaa  and  £^p- 

tians.  Thi'  mily  nnt'b-r  s  u  bich  fkriplurc  afliilda  in  Oao> 
nection  with  the  subject  arc  the  raacs  of  difficult  mid» 
wifery  in  the  successive  households  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Judah  (tien.  XXV,  26;  xxxv,  17;  xxxviii,27),  and  so, 
Uiter,  in  that  of  Pbinehas  (1  Sam.  iv,  lOX  Doubts  have 

been  raised  a-s  to  the  ]«is;,iliility  fif  t  win-  Im  ii  ^  1h  rii.nne 
.  holding  the  other's  heel;  but  there  docm  iii<t  seicm  to  lie 
I  any  such  Unit  to  the  operations  of  nature  as  an  ohjectiun 
I  on  that  score  would  imply.  After  all,  il  was  perhafis  only 
I  just  such  a  relative  position  of  the  iiml»  of  the  infanm 
at  tic  mere  moment  of  birth  as  would  suggest  the '■hold- 
ing by  the  heel**   The  midwives,  it  seems,  in  case  of 
I  twins,  were  called  upon  to  diatingubb  tha  dtat-bofn,  to 
whom  important  |>rivilegcs  appertained.    The  lying  on 
of  a  thread  or  ribljoii  was  an  easy  way  of  preventing  mis- 
take, and  the  as^ist»nt  in  the  ea-K-  of  "lainar  .st-izcd  the 
.  eariiest  possible  moment  for  doing  it.  "  When  the  hand 
!  or  foot  oir  a  living  child  protrudes,  it  ia  to  be  pushed  u]> 

.  .  .  and  the  beafi  made  to  present"  f ■  '■'yw.  eil  Syd- 
enh.  S<K-.  i,  <Hh,  Hi|)pocr.  (pioted  by  Dr.  Adams).  This 
'  probably  the  midwife  did.  at  the  same  time  marking 
him  as  first-born  in  virtue  of  being  thus  "presented" 
ffrrt.  The  prNise  meaning  of  the  doubtfhl  expression 
in  (Jen.  xxxviii, 'J7  and  ninfL'.  is  discuf-sed  by  W'tindi  r- 
bar,  vt  tup.  p.  5*J,  in  reference  Itoth  lo  the  children  and 
to  the  mother.  Of  Rachel  a  Jewish  eonmentaior  says. 
*'  Multis  etiam  ex  itinere  difflcnltatiboa  pnigressis,  viri- 
busque  post  diu  protract os  dolores  exhaustis,  atonia 
uteri,  forsan  r(uidem  b«>monrbagia  in  pariendo  mortu.-a 
est"  (i/ru/. >.  i'lie  traditional  value  ascribed  to  the  man- 
drake, in  regard  to  generative  functions,  relates  to  the 
same  branch  of  natural  medicine;  but  throughout  this 
period  there  occurs  no  trace  of  any  attempt  to  study, 
diirei^f,  ao'l  systematize  the  ^uhi.ct. 

But,  as  Israel  grew  and  multiplied  in  Egypt,  they 
donblless  «?erivcd  a  large  mental  cnltiration  hom  thtir 
position  until  cniel  policy  turned  it  into  bondsge:  even 
then  Monies  was  rescued  from  the  lot  of  his  brethren,  and 
iK-came  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  medicine  and  cognate  sciencea  (Cknn. 
Alex,  i,  p.  418^,  and  those  attainments,  perhaps,  b«eania 
snir;r'^stive  of  fiitnre  laws.  Some  practical  xkill  in  mrt- 
alltircy  is  eviilenl  fnun  Kxml.  xxxii,  Hut,  if  wo  ad- 
mit Egyptian  leaniing  as  an  ingreilient,  we  should  also 
notice  bow  fiur  exalted  above  it  is  the  standard  of  the 
whole  Jewish  legislative  fhbric,  in  its  exempden  fhtm 
itie  tilemishcs  of  aoreer>'  nnd  juL-^^Hnc  pretences.  The 
priest,  who  had  to  pronounce  on  the  oire,  uaedno  meana 
to  advance  it,  and  the  whole  regulations  pnaeribcd  cx> 
dude  the  notion  of  trafficking  in  popular  aupentitloiL 
We  have  no  oceolt  practices  reserved  in  the  handa  nf 

the  s;i( m!  .  •I'-te.  It  is  (Iml  jilune  \vtin  doi  id  i^r^nt 
things,  working  by  the  wand  of  Mos<s.  or  the  brazen 
ser]>ent;  bat  the  verA-  mention  of  such  instnimento  ia 
such  as  to  expel  all  ptretenoe  of  mysterious  virtues  in 
the  things  themselves.  Hence  various  allusions  to  {imYn 
"healing  mercy,"  and  the  title  ".leliovaJi  (list  liealeth" 
(Exod.xv,2fi;  Jcr. xvii,  14;  xxx,  17;  rsa.ciii,.S;  cxlvii, 
8 ;  Isa.  xxx,  26).  Nor  was  the  practice  of  phyrie  n  priv- 
ilege of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Any  one  might  prac- 
tioe  it,  and  thia  publidty  must  have  kept  il  pure.  Nay, 
then  waa  no  aoiliitnial  bar  to  ita  pmntioe  bgr ; 
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alien*.  'W<>  r<>.<nl  of  "  phy-i«  inn*,"  "hoalinpr,"  OK^..  in 
ExikL  xxi,  19;  2  Riiipi  viii,  "i'J;  "i  Chroii.  xvi,  I'J ;  .ler. 
viii.  '22.  At  the  Mine  time  the  prcaior  Icimirc  of  the 
Ltritcs  and  (b«ir  other  advantages  would  make  them 
the  •tadeiiM  of  tlie  nadon,  aa  a  mle,  in  aD  aeienee,  and 
their  <»n.«tai)t  rf-<i<!piiiu'  in  citifs  would  pve  them  thr 
opponuoity,  if  carried  uut  in  fact,  uf  a  far  wider  tit  lil  ul 
aliief  I  It  ion  I 

The  nifzn  of  peace  in  Sohmoo'e  days  miut  have 
opened,  efipeciallr  with  iwiewwl  Ejryptian  intereoane^ 

new  farilitit  s  fi.r  tin-  -tmly.  Ho  hinirw  lf  *wems  tohava 
indutled  in  hia  favorite  natural  hislury  «om*>  knowledge 
of  the  ncdicinal  uva  of  the  creatures.  H  works  show 
him  ooarersant  with  the  notion  of  remedial  treatment 
(PWT.  fit8;  vi,  15;  xii.  18;  xvii.W;  xx.30;  xxix.  1  : 
Ecde*.  ili..'Vi;  an<l  one  ji  i-^.i^c  ■  F'l'rles.  xii.-'.  I   inifn  .'in- 


mon,  may  have  mnduced  to  the  establishment  of  thov 
rilc.o, and  drawn  away  the  (wpniar  homa^^e.  especially  in 
prayen*  during  wii-knesss  or  thanks^ivin;^»  after  r»fovcry, 
from  Jehovah.  The  statemeut  that  king  Ana  ('i  Chruiu 
xvi,  II)  "aoiqfliC  not  tn  Jehnrah  but  to  the  physicians." 
rni\-  HI  t  in  to  countenance  thv  notion  that  n  rivalry  of 
ot^'iuai  worship,  based  un  suroe  medical  Unciue,  had  been 
Ret  up^  and  mmld  to  fiv  sapport  tlis  Talowdieal  tiadi- 
tioo. 

The  captivity  of  Babylon  brought  the  Jews  into  con* 

tact  with  a  new  sphere  of  thont:tit.  Their  chief  men 
rose  to  the  hi<;hes|  honors,  and  hu  unproved  mental  cult- 
nn  among  a  Isr^e  section  of  ilto  mptives  was  no  doubt 
the  result  which  they  imported  on  their  return.  Wun- 
derbsr  regards  the  Habylonian  captivity  a^  iMualld  in 
•*  elTeots  to  the  Kpyiiii.m  iMinila^^e,  and  M-em*  to  think 


ecRistderable  knowledj^e  of  anatomy.  Hi^s  repute  in  j  that  the  [leuple  would  n  turn  deliaM-d  from  tU  intluence. 
■agie  is  tba  universal  thema  of  Eastern  story.  It  has  "  ~ 
even  been  thought  he  had  recourw  to  the  shrine  of  iEs- 
cnlapiii!*  at  Sidon.  and  enriched  his  renourees  by  Its  rec- 
orJj  or  relii-s;  l>ut  there  is  some  doubt  whether  thin 
teapte  was  of  such  high  antic|uity.  SokKDon,  howcn-er, 
we  cannot  donbt,  wonM  hare  turned  to  the  account,  not 

only  of  wealth  but  of  knowlrd;;!-.  hi*  peacefid  rei^jn. 
Willi*  doyniiiion.  and  wider  renown,  and  would  have 
sou;;bt  to  traffic  in  learning,  as  well  a.4  in  wheat  and 
IT'M.  To  him  the  Talrnndi-t*  a'«i'ribe  a*'vnhimo  of 
cures"  (n''Jt*B*l  1B0>,  of  which  they  make  frequent 
■entioa(PahticiuN6W./Vni^F'.r.iki048).  Jose- 
phu*  I  uf.  viii.  menfiori-H  his  knowledge  of  meilicine, 
aud  tile  u«'  of  .-.iM-lU  by  hiiu  to  expel  dasmons  who  cjiuj* 
swkneA-<es  "  which  in  continued  among  us,"  be  ad<K  ^  to 
Aiitime."  The  dealings  of  vsrioui  prophets  wit  h  quaiti- 
aaiDcal  a;;encr  cannot  be  regarded  ss  other  than  the 
ni<>re  ai  i  i'-nial  form  wbirh  their  miraculuua  gifts  took 
(I  Kings  xiiifti;  xiv,12;  xvii,17;  2Kingsi,4;  xs,7; 
IsB.  xnrili,  tt).  Jewisli  tradilioB  has  inmted  RUsha. 
it  wo;d>l  seem,  with  a  fiim  tion  rmre  l.irfjolv  Miedieitinl 
than  thfjt  of  the  other  servantu  uf  (iud;  but  the  script 


On  the  contrary',  those  whom  subjection  had  made  i|;> 
noble  and  unpatriotic  would  remain.   If  any  returned, 

it  wa.H  a  ple<ifre  that  they  were  not  so  impaired;  and,  if 
not  inipaireil,  iliev  would  t-erlainly  1k>  improved  by  the 
discipline  they  had  uuderi^unc.  He  alio  thinks  that 
soneiy  had  th«  laq^cat  share  in  any  Ilabyhmian  or  Feiw 
'  »ian  cystem  of  medicine.  Thi<i  i*  ajwuinin^  too  much : 
there  were  matfieiain  in  K^ypt.  but  pbynieianH  alwi  (mx 
I  above)  of  high  cullivntiiiii.  liunian  nature  liaM  m>  great 
I  an  interest  in  human  life  that  only  in  the  savage,  rudi- 
I  mentary  sodecies  is  its  economy  left  thus  involved  is 
phaiita->fn.<t.  The  earlie?«t  utepx  of  civilization  include 
M)mething  tif  metlicine.  Of  course  sujienititioiw  are 
found  copiously  involved  in  such  medical  tenet.'s  but 
this  is  not  equivalent  to  abandoning  the  study  to  a  claaa 
of  pnifeased  magiciana.  Thus  in  the  Othemtte  der  fffr> 
iMihi/lnilsi-hi'ii  l.iti  rntnr.  p.  TilJ.  by  I).  ChwolfM)n,  St.  I'e- 
tersl).  I^.'ji)  (  the  value  of  which  is  not,  however,  y  ei  as- 
certained), a  writer  on  poisons  claims  to  have  a  magic 
antidote  but  daeiinaa  stating  what  it  is,  as  it  is  not  his 
IwHilnees  to  mention  such  things,  and  he  only  does  so  ia 
i  >  \\ti(  rr  the  chann  is  in  e<)iiiH'<  tiiiii  «  ilb  tnedii-al 
treatment  and  resembles  it ;  the  magicians,  adds  the 


ural  e\  i  lenoe  on  the  point  is  soanty,  save  that  he  sp-  j  same  writer  on  another  occasion,  use  a  partieiiiar  

pears  to  have  known  at  once  tb*  propar  neans  to  apply  I  of  cure,  but  he  declines  to  impart  it,  having  a  repugnance 
t*  heal  the  waters,  and  temper  the  noxious  pottage  (2  to  witchcraft.   So  (p.  12MJ)  we  find  traces  of  charms 

Ki;)i;«  ii. ''1 :  iv.lJO  II  >.  Hi<  healin;;  the  SbiiiuiMi^ni'. intriMiiicXHl  into  I'.  iNy  iMnian  treaiirw-"  on  medical  science, 
ton  been  di«(-ii>-'u  d  as  a  c.-ifx^  of  •tuspendecl  animation,  but  apokigetically,  and  as  if  against  sounder  knowledge, 
and  of  animal  ma^^netism  applied  to  resuscitate  it;  bat  Similariy,  the  o^nion  of  fbtafism  Is  not  without  Ita  in- 
the  narrative  clearly  implies  that  the  death  was  real. '  Hiienre  «'n  medicine';  hut  it  i-i  ehiefl\'  res.rtedtowhere.as 
A*  regards  the  le  proKy,  had  the  Jordan  commonlv  po.4-  often  hnp[)enH  in  pestilence,  all  knuwn  aid  !«eems  u^dem. 
•essed  the  healing  |»ower  «liiih  Naiman-(  f.iiib  and  \Ve  know,  however,  too  little  of  the  pre*w  state  of  med- 
obediencp  found  in  it,  would  there  have  been  "many  i  icine  in  Babylon,  8usa,  and  the  "cities  of  the  Medea," 
kpHS  in  I*nwi  in  the  days  of  Eliseus  the  praphet,'*or  in  I  to  determine  the  direction  in  which  the  impulse  so  de> 
aqrother  days?  Further.if  our  Lord's  wonls  d.nke  iv,  rive.l  wotdd  have  led  the  exile*;  but  the  conHiu  n.  e  of 
f«)ar»tobe  taken  literally,  Kli<<ba's  reputation  could  .  si reainn  of  iln»u-,'hi  from  op])o»ite  source.*,  wln.  li  im- 
IM  have  l«.  '  ;i  f.iiiiiilnl  nil  any  MicccMiion  of  lepers  j  preguaic  eneh  ot lu-r,  would  surely  produce  a  tendency 
haated.  Tii«  washing  was  a  part  of  the  enjoined  lustra-  to  sift  esiabtished  practice  and  accepted  axioms,  to  aet 
tian  of  the  leper  ii/Irr  his  WM  waa  eoavpicte;  Naaman  |  up  a  new  standard  by  which  tn  try  the  ewncnt  ndes  of 
Wai  to  act  ai  though  clean,  like  the"ten  men  that  were  art.  an  i  tu  <!.  t.  rniine  new  Wwa  of  in<)uiry  for  any  eatrer 
lejx'rV'bidilcuto-goand  show  themselves  to  the  priest"  spirit.-*  .li-i«i-><  ci  to  M-arch  for  Irnih.  Thus  the  vi.Mt  of 
—ill  '  iilier  ca.se  it  was  "as  thou  hast  believed, so  be  it 
<laiK  unto  thee."  The  sickness  of  Benhadad  is  certainly 
to  described  aa  to  imply  ti«achery  on  the  part  of  Haxaei 
(1  Kinir-  vi-i.  I.'n.  Yet  the  "hservatiun  of  Mruee.  np.m 
s  "coM-wai.  r  cun  "  practiced  among  the  people  near 


Democedes  to  the  court  of  Darius,  though  it  seems  to 
be  an  isolated  GMt,  pointa  to  a  gencnl  opening  of  Orient 
tal  manners  to  Greek  influence,  which  was  not  too  Iat« 

to  leave  its  traces  ill  N.ine  perliap-  of  the  ci'Uieuipfiraries 
,    .  of  Kzra.    That  great  reformer,  with  the  leaders  of  tia- 

the  ]^\  Sea,  has  suggested  a  view  somewhat  diflerent.  |  tional  thought  gathered  al>out  him,  eould  not  (kil  to 
The  bed-dolhea  an  aoakad  with  cold  water,  and  kept  recognise  medicine  among  the  salutary  memirea  wldofa 
thsRMtgfaty  wet,  and  the  padent  drinks  cold  water  freely. !  disi  ingui^hed  his  epich.  Whatever  advantages  the 
Rut  the  (•ri^i«,  it  seems,  occurs  on  the  third  day.  and  not  vites  had  ixia-m-ssc*!  in  earlier  days  were  now  >|M<dily 
till  the  tifth  is  it  there  usual  to  a[iply  this  treatment,  i  lost  even  as  regards  the  study  of  the  divine  law,  anil 
If  the  chamberlain,  through  carele;«Kneas,  ignoianee,  or ;  much  more  therefofe  as  regards  that  of  tnediiine;  inta 
twachery,ptecipitated  the  application,  a  fatal  issue  may  I  whii-h  cf>mp«>tilors  would  cn»wd  in  proportion  to  its 
anddanly  naulted.  The  "brazen  serpent,"  once  !  bnuder  and  more  obvious  human  interest,  and  etTttnii- 
tti»-  means  of  heaiiofb  md  wor*hip|ied  idolalroifly  in  ally  deniuli«h  any  narrowing  liarriersof  establisheilpriv- 
Hezekiah's  reign,  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  those  i  ilege,  if  such  pre  viously  existed, 
hooon  under  its  .ll'tculapian  aspect.  Thia  natlailis  not  |  S.  /n  th«  Mmmi  htiween  rte  OU  imdf  Me  Kht  TfntO" 
with  the  licriptiire  narrative,  though  not  mrnt.^  It  may  odtcrveil  that  the  priest*  in  th'  ir  min- 
It  is  supposed  that  somelhinglo  the  l  istrations,  who  [wrforined  at  all  seoMtis  ot  the  year  i>are- 
tha  nihority  of       I  Ibot  on  stoiM  pa*enient,  aiid  without  pohapa'any  vaiir 
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■tfon  of Awi  lo  tocct  tlutt  of  tMii|WHltiiWt  wctb  pwiJiiriy 

lialilc  to  sickTH'ss  (Kail,  lie  Miirln<  Snr,  r,!,>tin)),  Hufn. 
ITI.'i!.  FieiH-*'  (MTiiiAiu-nt  a|)|>>iiiiiiH'iii  ol  a  Ifinplt' 
|iliy>i<  ian  has  bv*'i\  su{i|>om'(1  by  mme,  and  a  oerlain 
Jtoia-Ahijab  u  meniiunt^  by  WunderiMr  a*  ooconing  in 
the  Talnnd  in  that  capacity.  Bnt  it  ntlwr  tfipmn  aa 
if  Mii-h  nn  ntlirt  rV  HpiHiiiiinu  nt  Mere  pfBeaiiail%andva- 
tieil  with  the  lictuaiuls  Dl  thf  lnilli^t^antll, 

The  book  of  EcclenosticuN  ^lloM-»  the  increased  reiptfd 
given  to  th«  diatioct  study  of  medicine  by  the  icpeated 
mention  of  phjraieiana,  etc..  whicb  it  cootaina,  and  whicli, 
Mpivbably  lH>loiii;infj  to  period  nf  tho  I'tolt'iniosi,  it 
might  Im*  I'XiHt  tf'il  to  ^how.  The  wixlom  of  prcveniiuii 
is  recof^iidcd  in  Kcrlu!<.  .wiii,  19;  perhaps  aim  in  x,  10. 
Rank  and  honor  are  said  t4i  be  the  portion  of  the  pbysi- 
dan,  and  his  office  to  be  from  the  Lord  (xxxviii,  1,  3, 
1*2).  The  repeated  allu-oion))  to  Mckneiis  in  vii.. '>.'>:  xxx. 
17;  xxxi,2*2:  xxxvii,30:  xxxviii, 9. couple<i  with  the 
Ibnwr  icoognitim  of  merit,  have  caused  some  to  mip- 
pn«M>  that  this  author  was  himaelf  a  pbyaiciaik  If  he 
wa.H  (w>.  the  power  of  mind  and  wide  range  of  obscri'a- 
tioii  sliitwii  ill  liis  work  wmiiil  pve  a  favorable  inipres- 
aion  of  the  standard  of  practitioner*;  if  he  was  not,  the 
gieat  fceneial  |M)p«darity  of  tin  ahidy  and  pnetiea  may 

be  iiifcrn  (I  fnim  its  thus  liecominp  a  common  topic  of 
gem  rul  uilvice  uiTcnil  by  a  non-ptufesuonaal  writer.  In 
xvi,  12,  plaiittcr  isipokcntif}  anointing,  aa  a  BMana 
of  healiuft,  in  Tob.  vi,  8. 

a  /■  <Ae  New  Tntomeat^Vakt,  <*the  bdaved  phy- 
sician," who  practiced  at  Antiix  li  wliiU-  tlie  ImkIv  watt 
his  care,  could  hardly  have  failed  t<>  1h  conversant  with 
all  the  leading  opinionx  current  down  to  hi-*  own  time. 
Situated  lietween  the  great  aclioola  of  Aleaandcia  and 
Cilicia,  within  eaay  aM-tnntit  of  both,  as  wdl  aa  of  the 
\V(".ifrn  hoini  s  of  ii  iici',  AntiiK-h  cninNcd  a  more  cen- 
tral jxjxiiion  than  any  great  i  ity  of  the  am  u  nt  world, 
and  in  it  accordingly  all  the  .NtreaniN  of  rontemiiorary 
medical  learning  may  liave  probably  found  a  point  of 
wnflnence.  Th«  medicine  of  the  New  Test,  is  not  s«»le- 
Iv.  ii'ir  »ven  chii  tly.  .lewi-ih  medicine;  iiml  cm  n  i(  il 
were,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  mankind  became  mixed 
hy  inlereoaiM,  the  mora  medieal  o|iidon  and  |iractioe 
must  have  c«ise<l  to  be  exclusive.  The  great  mimlier 
of  Jews  resident  in  Kome  and  (ircece  about  the  Chris- 
tian Bfra,  and  the  siifcessive  decrees  by  w  hii-h  their  ban- 
iahment  from  the  iiormer  was  proclainwd,  must  have 
impeited,  even  into  Plaleetine,  wliaiavcr  flon  tlie  Weat 
wn-i  l«  -t  worth  linoiring;  and  we  may  be  aa  sure  that 
Its  niediriiic  and  surgery  exfrnnded  under  thcM.'  intlu- 
eneea  as  that,  in  the  writiu^pt  of  the  TalmudiNts,  such 
obligaiiont  wuidd  be  unacknowledged.  Uul,  beyond 
this,  the  growth  of  large  mcfcantile  oommnnitica,  aneh 
as  exi«ied  in  H<une,  .Mi  xrmdria.  .\iitio<di,  nnd  Kiilicsus. 
of  itM-lf  involves  a  pecuUar  aanitary  condition  from  the 
maaa  of  human  eleroenta  gallwicd  to  a  focus  tmder  mm- 
or  abnormal  dvnmHtaiioes.  Mor  are  the  woida  in  which 
an  eloquent  modem  writer  deaeribes  the  eooiw  of  thia 
aciii'ti  I' v-i  .■q.;  l),  iiMi'  |m  thr  I  a-'-  of  nn  anci<'nl  ilinn  to 
that  ofa  njodern  metropolis.  •  1  >i»«'a-^s  once  indi^'euous 
to  a  aeetion  of  humanity,  are  ^lo^^  ly  but  jsurely  creeping 
up  to  cnmniercial  oentree,  whence  they  will  be  rapidly 
pmpacated.  One  fiirm  of  Asiatic  leprosy  is  apprrMchin^; 
till-  1,1  Mint  from  Ar.d)i.».  Tin  lii>iory  of  r\(  ry  diM/iM' 
which  is  communicale<l  from  roan  to  man  establi»bcs 
this  melancholy  truth,  that  ultimately  aneh  maladies 
overleap  all  obstacles  of  climate,  and  demonstrate  a  aol- 
idarity  in  evil  a9  well  as  in  Kood  among  the  brotherhood 
of  iiHlions"'  (Dr.  I'crj^uwm.  Prrf.  Kstiitf  l<>  lioiM-h  on  Jii  - 
mat*  u/WomtHy  New  Sydenham  iwciety,  London,  1»69, 
{k  xlvi).  In  proportion  aa  thii  '^mdaneholy  tntth"  ia 
perodved  would  aa  intenMmmwiioation  of  madioal  aci- 
cnce  prevail  nl.vi. 

4,  In  Coii/i  riij-'t  iiri/  Ihiilliiv  Wi  itrt  f.  medicine 

and  surgery  referred  lo  io  iIh:  New  Test.,  then,  was  prob- 
ably not  inferior  to  that  eommonly  in  demand  among 

ediii'ntcil  A'-iritii-  tin  ("k-*.  anil  nin-st  ha\  <'  ln-en,  a.s  n-irard-^ 
ita  basid,  Greek  mvdiciue,  and  uui  JewUh.    lleuce  a 


standard  Gentila  medical  writer,  if  any  i.«  to  be  fimnd  of 

th.it  iK-rifid,  windi!  lio»i  represent  the  jirofi  ssion  to  which 
I  tic  eva^Keli^l  belonged.  Without  iiltNolule  oeftaintjT 
as  to  date,  we  seem  to  have  such  a  writer  in  ARlaa% 
commonly  called  "the  Cap|iadoctan,"  who  wrote  otfw 
tainly  aftir  NeroV  reign  began,  and  pn>l>ably  flourished 
shi»rtly  Itefore  and  nflcr  t  he  dt  c.ndc  in  w  hich  Tniil  n  ;i.  la  il 
Kome  and  JcrusaU  m  fell.  If  he  were  ol  I.uke  n  age,  it 
is  striking  that  he  should  alio  be  perhaps  the  orJy 
andeni  medical  authority  in  lavnr  of  da-mwuiacal  poo- 
sessSon  as  a  possible  acoomit  of  eiiilcpsy.  If  lii»  coun- 
try be  rifjhtly  indicated  by  hi-»  Mirnamc.  we  know  that 
it  gave  htm  the  means  of  intercourse  with  both  the 
Jews  and  the  C'hriMians  of  the  apostolie  period  (Acta 
ii,9;  1  I'et.  i,  1).  It  is  very  likely  that  1  arsus,  the 
nearest  place  of  academic  repute  to  that  region,  was 
I  he  scene  of,  n(  any  rate,  the  earlier  studies  of  Ar»  t.i"ua, 
nur  would  any  chrunolc^cal  difficulty  prevent  his  hav- 
ing been  a  pupU  in  nwdidne  tlwra  when  Fml  and  also^ 
perlia|)«s  Ilarnabas  were,  a.s  is  jirobable,  pursuing  their 
early  studiew  in  other  .suiijectj*  at  the  same  spot.  Are- 
lauN  thi'ii.  asMimiiig  the  dale  alj<tve  indicated,  may  be 
taken  as  expounding  the  medical  practioe  of  ibe  Asiatic 
Greekaio  the  latter  Iialf  of  the  flnteentury.  There  iss 
however,  much  of  strongly-marked  indi\ idualiiy  in  hi* 
work,  more  esun-ciaily  in  the  minute  verbal  {lorlratture 
of  diM-a-He.  That  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  paitic- 
uUr,  is  traced  with  the  careful  deacription  of  an  eya^it* 
iicaa,  and  repreaenta  with  a  curioos  exactness  the  carved 
nails,  t^hnuiken  finK'-r",  slender,  shnq  i  nid  iiu>i ril-.  hol- 
low, glazy  eye,  cadaverous  l<jok  and  hue,  the  waste  of 
muscle  and  startling  prominence  of  bones,  the  scapula 
standing  off  like  the  wing  of  a  bird:  as  idw>  the  tiatnt 
of  body  marking  preilispositiun  to  the  malady,  the  thin, 
veneer-like  franicN  thelinih-  like  pinions,  the  i.r.  reli.eiit 
throat  and  shallow  chest,  with  a  remark  that  moi»t  and 
C4)KI  climates  arc  tlialunnla  of  it  (Arct.  xtpi  f&immO. 
Uis  work  exhibits  strong  traits  here  and  there  uf  the 
Pneumatic  school,  as  in  his  statement  regarding'  leth- 
argy, th.'ii  it  is  frigidity  implanted  by  nature;  coi.ct  ru- 
ing elephantiasis  even  more  cmphaticallr,  that  it  is  a 
refrigeration  of  tha  innato  heat,  or,  rathinr,  a  eongdaf 
tion — as  it  were  one  great  winter  of  the  cystem."  Hie 
same  views  betray  themselves  in  his  htatt ment  n-irard- 
ingtbc  blood,  that  it  is  the  warming  principle  of  all  the 
parte;  that  diabetes  is  a  sort  of  dropsy,  both  exhibit ing 
tiM  wateiy  prindple;  and  that  the  effiMt  of  while  hel- 
lebore is  as  that  of  fire:  '"f^i  that  w  hatever  fire  doc.  by 
bumin;;,  helleliore  effects  still  mure  by  iM-netraiing  in- 
wardly." The  last  remark  shows  that  he  gave  t-oroe  ' 
acope  to  his  imagination,  which  indeed  we  might  illaa- 
trate  from  some  of  his  pathological  deectiptions:  a.  g; 
that  of  eUphanliasis,  when-  the  r<-Mtnbian<e  of  the  Uast 
to  (he  adlicled  human  lieing  u  wr^iugbt  to  a  laikiful 
parallel,  AUowiag  for  isuch  OVCntrained  touches  here 
and  thcre^  w«  may  aay  that  ha  gcaeially  avoida  extrav- 
agant eroteheta,  and  rests  ehielly  on  wide  observation, 
awl  on  the  conm>on-s«  ii^<'  w  hich  biiher>  ihiory  and  ra- 
tionalizes fads,  lie  hanlly  ever  quotes  an  authority  ; 
and  though  much  of  what  ha  atataa  was  taught  befcre, 
it  is  dealt  with  as  the  common  property  of  science,  or  aa 
become  tttijurui  through  being  proved  by  his  own  ex- 
pvrieiue.  'I'lie  freedom  with  which  he  follows  or  re- 
jectii  earlier  opinions  has  occasioned  him  to  be  classed 
by  some  among  the  Edcctic  school.  Hia  worit  ia  diH- 
ded  into — I,  the  causes  and  signs  of  (1)  acute  ond  (i) 
chronic  disca-ses;  and,  H,  the  curative  treatment  of  (I) 
.11  lite  uiid  I  J)  chronic  dis<>ase8.  Hi-*  l»«>ldi;es«  of  treat* 
ment  is  exemplilied  io  bis  aelection  of  the  vein  to  bt 
opened  in  a  wide  range  of  part»— the  arm,  ankle,  tongoe, 

nose,  etc.  He  first  h.ns  a  <iistinct  mention  of  h  eches, 
which  Themi-ion  i*  said  to  Imve  introduced;  and  in  this 
rcKiKi'i  bis  snr^ical  rcM'iirces  .ippear  to  be  in  a<lvance 
of  CJelaus.  He  was  familiar  with  the  operation  fur  the 
stone  in  the  bladder,  and  prtsaibea,  as  Crhms  also  doca, 

ilie  >i-e  of  the  e  iihi  tt  r.  where  it-*  itiM  ftion  i«  not  prr- 
\euled  by  iutlauiiuuiiuu,  Ihcu  the  wcisiou  uitu  Uic  ucck 
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of  (te  UttUer,  nearljr  as  in  modem  lithotoay.  Hit 
Tien  of  the  nteiMl  eeonocajr  wtn  a  MnuiKC  mixtura 

uf  truth  MmI  eflOTt  t^"'  <li^ii'<e  of  aiintnniy  w.'h  im 
doubt  the  rMflon  why  thU  was  the  weak  point  of  his 
teaching.  He  held  that  the  wurk  of  prodlieillg  the 
Uood  portained  to  the  liver,  "  which  ia  Um  rooC  of  the 
Was:"  that  the  bile  waa  diatribated  from  the  gall-blad- 
der to  t)\>'  iiiii  iii.-^  ;  ,'niii.  iftliii  \  f!«ic:i  Ix'c.tmi-  ^;<tr>f<'il, 
the  bile  waa  thrown  back  into  the  veins,  and  by  them 
rtilBiiail  orer  the  ajrataaa.  He  regarded  the  nervea  as 
the  snarre  of  seniwlion  and  inotion ;  and  had  some  nu- 
tiun  of  thctn  as  branching  in  pairs  from  the  spine.  Thus 
he  has  a  curiuut  statement  as  rt^^anU  paralysis  tliat  in 
the  caae  of  any  wnaational  point  below  the  bead,  e.  g. 
fiwB  thamambiana  of  tha  iplnal  marrow  beinft  alftcted 
ir.jiirimiMy,  the  part*  on  thf  riffht  side  will  he  paralyzed 
if  the  nerve  towards  the  rii;ht  side  be  hurt,  and  simi- 
larly, conversely,  of  the  left  side;  but  that  if  the  head 
itadf  be  »>  affected,  the  inveiaa  law  of  oooaequence  holda 
eoneaming  the  paita  idatad,  ainoe  each  nerre  paaaes 
over  til  the  other  side  from  that  of  its  ori;rin.  dci-iissatin;; 
each  other  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X.  The  dix-trine  of 
the  Pneuma,  or  ethereal  principle  existing  in  the  roicro- 
CHn  bjr  which  tha  mind  pecfimna  all  the  funcUooa  of 
the  body,  hoMa  a  more  {nominent  posttton  ia  the  worin 
of  Arcta-iM  than  in  thd*/-  of  any  <>f  the  fithor  authorities 
(Dr.  ^Vdauis'a  Vrtj'iux  to  A  ret.  p.  x.  xi).  He  was  aware 
that  the  uaimii  fimction  of  sensat  ion  waa  diacinct  from 
tha  aoCive  power;  that  either  might  oeaaa  and  the 
otfwr  ecmtinae.  His  pharmaeopaia  ia  copiooa  and  rea- 
sonaMe.  ami  Ih.-  limits  of  the  usefulness  of  this  or  that 
drug  are  laid  down  judicioualy.  He  makes  large  use  of 
wioe,  and  preacribii^f  the  kind  and  the  number  of  cytfrAt 
to  be  taken ;  and  aome  worda  of  hia  on  atomach  diaor- 
dera  (srtpi  Cfroren  Vyiijc)  forcibly  recall  thoae  of  Paul  to 
Timothy  i  I  l  itn.  v.  i:!).  ami  one  might  almost  sii|i]M>se 
than  to  have  been  aug)(eat«d  by  tha  intcnaer  apirituality 
afys  Jcwiaii  or  Chriatian  pnitenta.  **Sneh  iSaorden," 
ha  aays,  "are  common  to  tho^te  who  toil  in  teaching, 
whone  yearning  is  after  divine  instruction,  who  despise 
delicate  and  varie<t  diet,  whose  nourishment  is  fasting, 
and  whoae  drink  ia  water."  Aa  a  purge  of  melancholy, 
he  preKribaa  **a  Kttla  wine,aid  aonw  other  more  liberal 
sustenance.''  In  his  c~**,tv  tm  rnii<t<n,  or  "hiain"  fever, 
be  describes  the  power^i  acquireil  by  the  aool  before  di»- 
mfauioD  ia  tha  following  remarkable  worda:  '^Eveiy 
anm  ia  puc,  the  intellect  acnte^  the  gnoatlo  powem 
pRiphatie;  fbr  they  pmgnoatieate  to  themaelvca  in  the 
tnt place  tbfir  own  depjrtiirp  frum  lift-:  then  they  fore- 
tell what  will  afterwards  take  place  to  those  present, 
whafimey  KMuetimea  that  they  are  delirious :  but  these 
pnmna  woodar  at  the  raaolt  of  what  haa  been  aaid. 
(Hben  abo  talk  to  certain  of  the  dead,  perchance  they 

alone  pt>r.-ci\ inic  tlirm  to  he  prcsiMit,  in  virtin'  of  their 
aoue  and  pure  aeuae,  or  perchanci.-  from  (h<<ir  soid  see- 
lag  bdbrabaml,  and  annowieing  the  men  with  whom 
they  are  about  to  aaiodate.  For  formerly  they  were 
inuBened  in  humnra,  as  if  in  mud  and  darkneaa;  but 
when  the  tli-i-a'*!'  \\\\*  ilrniiicil  thcM-  off.  and  taken  nway 
the  mist  from  their  cyee,  they  perceive  thoae  thing* 
wUdi  are  in  tha  air,  and,  through  the  aont  bafaig  men- 
aambered,  become  true  prophets.'*  To  those  who  wi«h 
Anther  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  al  tliis  (era,  the 
editi  in  of  Arota'us  by  the  Sydenham  Sx-icty,  and  in  a 

km  d^ee  that  by  fioerhaave  (LugiL  Ikit.  1735),  u> 
wUdi  Uie  rcfereneca  haira  hare  been  made,  may  ba  re^ 

ommt-n  Iffl. 

As  the  general  soience  of  inoilicMiie  and  surK<  ry  ot" 
thb  period  may  be  rcpresente»l  hy  Aretjeus.  so  we  have 
Marly  a  repfeaentation  of  ita  Materia  MeOea  by  Dios- 
'aofUea.  Ha  too  waa  of  tha  aama  general  region— a 
Cilician  (Irifk-  and  h\i  first  Ifiwons  wen-  |initinl>ly 
learnt  at  TarMi><.  His  ficriod  is  tinged  by  the  sanie 
anaertldnty  that  of  Aretasua;  but  he  has  usually  been 
Migned  to  the  end  of  the  fint  or  beginning  of  the  second 
aintiuy  (aee  Smith,  Did.  o/CIom.  Biog.  tw  v.).  He  was 
faf  high  mark  who 
VL-C 


to  Materia  MeHfoa.  Indeed,  thia  branch  of  aneiant 
aeienea  remained  aa  ba  left  it  tni  the  time*  of  the  Aia> 

hians;  and  the»«-,  fhiiiijrh  tlicy  cnlarL'i  'i  the  supply  of 
drugs  and  pharmacy,  yet  copy  and  rc  peal  Dioscorides, 
a*,  indeed,  Ualen  himself  oilen  does,  on  all  common  sub- 
jeetHBattaKi  Above  90  mlnanls^  700  planta,  and  168 
animal  subatance*  are  said  to  be  described  in  tho  re- 
sean  lK"  nf  I  )i.i-..  iirii|.         l.n  iii;^  an  indiKiry  and  skill 
I  which  has  remained  the  marvel  of  all  sub»et|uent  i<otn- 
I  mentators.    Pliny,  copious,  rare,  and  curioua  as  he  is, 
yet,  for  want  of  scientific  medical  knowledge,  is  little 
I  esteemed  in  this  partictilar  bnuich,  save  when  he  follows 
Dio^*  uriiic-.    Tlic  iliird  v  olunic  of  I'tiuhm  .h.tjin.  (cd. 
!  bydenbom  Suc.^  coutaius  a  catalogue  of  medicines  aim« 
I  pie  and  compound,  and  tha  laiga  prapertfam  in  which 
the  authority  of  Dioecorides  has  contrihtiteil  to  form  it 
will  Ik?  manifest  at  the  most  cursory  in!»|H'ctioii.  To 
abridge  such  a  subject  is  imfiossible,  and  to  transcribe  it 
in  the  moat  meagre  form  would  be  tar  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  article. 

HI.  I'lt'h'ilnrjij  in  ihr  HitJf. — Rofure  iirnci-orliDi;  to  tlw 
I'xaniiiialioi)  of  <li-<4-a.s('H  in  detail,  it  may  ha  ucU  tu  ob> 
I  serve  that  the  ijucstion  of  identity  between  any 
mala4y  known  by  ilescription  and  any  modem 
known  by  ex^K'rienoe  is  often  doubtfiiL  Some  diseases, 
ju<t  as  .Home  plants  and  s<imo  animal'*,  will  cxi^t  almuHt 
anywhere;  others  can  only  be  produced  within  narrow 
liinita  Spending  on  the  oonditiona  of  climate,  habit, 
etc.— and  were  only  aqual  observation  applied  to  tha 
two,  the  kfAdat  of  a  disease  might  be  mapped  as  aceu> 
ratcly  as  that  of  a  plant.  It  is  also  pos-iihle  that  some 
diseases  once  extrenu  ly  |)rc  valent  may  run  their  course 
and  die  out,  or  occur  only  co-Hually ;  just  aa  it  seems  cer> 
tain  that,  since  the  Middle  .\ge^  some  maladies  ba\'e 
l>een  introduced  into  Enrop*  which  were  previously  un- 

klloM'll.    Si'i-  Hihlinth.  Si-n/it.  M  "I.  i  ( i<nt'\ :i,  17;5l).s,v.; 

Hi)^)ocratea,Celaui«, Galen;  hadeK'nUUlm  ti  ujWItdicitu 
(Paris,  1798;  traosL  London,  ITft  );  Freind*s  iftstory  ^ 

.Vedicinf. 

1.  Ceutral  .l/fi/uf/ir*.— Enipiive  diseases  of  the  acute 
kind  arc  more  prevnh>nt  in  the  East  than  in  colder 
climes.  They  also  run  their  course  more  nqiidly ;  e.  g. 
common  itch,  which  in  Scotland  remains  for  a  longer 
time  vosinilar,  Ixvomes,  in  Syria,  im^iiilar  a.'-  early  some- 
times as  the  third  day.  The  origin  of  it  i-*  iinw  ■^nj)- 
posed  to  ho  an  a<arii^  Imt  the  parasite  peri~li>  -  Nvlien 
removed  from  the  akin.  Disease  of  vwioua  kinds  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  divine  infliction,  or  denotmeed 

as  a  pcitnlty  fnr  traiis!,'ri-ssinn ;  "tlic  <  \  il  di-^^a-f-i  of 
I  Egypt"  (p.-rhaii-'  in  relorencc  to  some  of  the  ten  i>lni;ues) 
't  are  especially  so  characterised  (GeiLXx.  IH;  Exih).  xv, 
I  '26 ;  Lev.  xxVi,  16;  Dent,  vii,  15}  xxviii,  60;  1  Cob  xi, 
I  SO) ;  so  the  emerods  fsee  H.monKHonM')  of  thel*hn{a> 

tinea  (1  Sam.  v.  i  :  the  .«overc  dyH<  iit<  r\  i  i  (  hr  .n.  \xi, 
15, 19)  of  Jehoram, which  was  also  epidemic  j  fv^:  iii.(M»i>, 
Is8t7K  OP;  and  Fkx'kr],  the  peculiar  symptom  of  which 
tnmf  perhaps  have  been  prtUaptu*  ani  (Dr.  Mason  (iood, 
{,811-18,  mentions  a  case  of  the  entire  c<don  ex|Kl<^>d) ; 
or,  perhaps,  what  is  known  at  ilinrrfinii  tuhnlnriit, 
formad  by  the  coagulation  of  tibrine  into  a  membrane 
dlashwied  htm  tha  inner  eaat  of  the  intestinas^  wMch 

takes  the  moidd  of  the  ls)«rl.  and  is  thus  expelled; 
so  the  sudden  ilealhs  of  1>,  Oiian  (Gf>n.  xxxviii.7,  10), 
the  Egyptian  tirst-ttom  (  EximI.  xi.  1,  l>).  Nnhnl,  llath- 
shaba'a  aon,  and  Jeroboam's  (1  Sam.  xxv,  3tf ;  2  Sam.  xii, 
1ft;  1  Kings  xhr,  1, 6),  are  ascribed  to  the  action  rf 
hi)vah  iniimr'iriatcly,  nr  thnini^'h  a  pro|i1i(  t.  PcHtiionce 
I  Hah.  iii,.'»i  attends  liin  p.illi  *<onip.  -  Sim.  xxiv,  1.')), 
and  is  innoxious  to  thos«?  whom  he  shelters  ( I'sa.  Kci, 
3-10).  It  is  by  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Amos  associated 
(as  historically  in  t  Sam.  xxiv,  18)  with  "the  sword" 
and  "famine"  (.ler.  xiv,  VI:  xv.  2:  xxi.7.1>:  xxiv,  10; 
x  wii.H,  xxviii.X;  xxix.  17, !«;  xxxii,".M,;tt'.:  xxxiv, 
17;  xxxviii.  "J.  xlii.  17,  2J;  xliv,  13;  Ez<  k.  \ .  r.M7:  vi, 
11,12;  >'ii,li>:  xii,16;  xiv,21;  xxxiti,'i7;  Amos  iv,6, 
10).  The  sickncasca  of  tha  widow'a  son  of  2aiaphath, 
of  AhaBah,Benhadad,tha  lapiMiy  of  Uniah^tha  boU 
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of  HcMkiahi  aic  alw  notioed  as  diseaMt  sent  by  Jeho- 
vth,  or  fa  wbieh  ho  tnterpoMd  (1  Kini;*  xvii.  17,  20; 

2  Kings  i.:!;  xv.l  !.  In  "J  Sam,  iii. '2'.>.  (li.'wn.-M'  is  invoked 
•ft  a  curso,  niul  in  Solomon's  prayer  (1  Kings  viii,  37; 
corap.  2  Cliron.  xx,      anticipateil  aa  a  chaidMllieiit. 


Job  and  liU  frienda  agree  in  aacribing  hia  diieawi  to  di- 
vine intlictinn ;  bat  the  ktter  urge  hia  rint  as  the  eaaae. 

S-i.  (iiin crsi  ly,  the  healing  character  of  <J<m1  is  invoked 
or  promised  (Hua.  vi,  2:  xli,  3;  ciii,  3;  Jer.  xxx.  17), 
Hatanic  a^ncy  appears  also  as  pn>curing  di.sea.s«  (.lob 
ii, 7 ;  Luke  xiii,  1 1,  IC).  Diseases  arc  also  mentioned  as 
ordinarA'  calamities:  e.  g.  the  sickness  of  old  a^,  head- 
ache (piTliaps  liy  hunsimkfX  as  that  of  the  Shunam- 
inite'a  son,  that  of  EUaba,  and  that  of  lienbadad,  and 
that  «f  Jenm  (Qm.  xItKI,  I ;  1  Sam.  xn.  18 ;  2  Kings 

iv,  20;  viii.T,  29;  xiii.  14;  2  Chmn.  xxii,  6). 

2.  Among  special  diseases  mentiuiietl  in  the  Old  Te^t. 
an,  opbtlialiiiia  (Gen.  xkk^  17, 0^99  r^to«),  wliidi  is 
perhaps  more  oommoD  in  Syria  and  Eir\';>t  thnn  any- 


where fli«  in  the  world,  especially  in  the  li^  sta^on,  the  , 
Juice  of  the  newly-ripe  fruit  having  the  power  of  giving 
it.   It  may  occasioa  partial  or  total  bUndneaa  (2  Kings  j 
vi,  18).   'Fhe  ejre-ealve  (jeoKKvfHov,  Rev.  iii,  18;  Hor.  | 
Sat,\)  was  a  reme<ly  conmion  to  Orientals,  (in^eks,  and 
Romans  (sec  llippocr.Ko.VAoiViioi' ;  Cel.  (is,  vi.H,  /v  tx  u- 
larum  morbit,  [S]  De dieertu  ai!ii/i  ii.< : .   ( );  !u  r  di-wascs 
•n—barfemwaa  of  women,  which  mandrakes  were  sup- 
poaed  to  have  the  power  of  eorreciing  ((rcn.  xx,  18; 

comp.  xii,  17;  xxx,  1,  11  1<>V.  "  ciinsiiiiiptioii,"  and 
several,  the  names  u(  which  are  derived  from  various 
words,  aignifjring  to  bum  or  to  be  bot  (Lev.  xxvi,  IC ; 
DeuL  xxviii,  22)  [see  Fevkk];  compare  the  kinds  of 
fever  distinguished  by  Hippocrates  as  xavaoQ  and  jcvp. 
The  "  baniing  boil,"  or  "  of  a  bod"  (Uv.  xiii,  28,  r^'yt 
"pH^n.  Sept.  ov\>)  rov  'tXKovr  i.  is  Munin  merely  mHrkcd 
by  the  notion  of  an  etTecl  resembling  tliat  of  lire,  like 
the  Greek  ^Xty/iov/'*,  or  our  "canfaUBUle;"  it  may  possi- 
bly tind  an  eipiivalent  in  the  Damascus  \yo't\  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  "  botch  (l^nd)  of  Egj-pt"  (Deuu  xxviii, 
27)  is  so  vague  a  term  aa  to  yield  a  most  uncertain 
sens*-;  ilio  plague,  as  knowii  by  its  attendant  fm^x',  Ims 
been  suggested  by  Scheuchzer.  It  is  poaaiblc  that  the 
&tiAqmluui9  Grmeentm  may  ba  Iniended  bgr  XVt:^,  un- 
derstood in  the  wiilrst  sense  of  a  continued  tdceration 
until  the  whole  UMy,  or  the  |H>rtion  affectetl,  may  be 
ngarded  M  one  *^TTd.  Of  thia  diacaaa  aome  Amber 

notice  will  he  taken  below;  .nt  present  it  !•«  observsble 
that  the  same  wonl  is  used  to  express  the  "ixjil"  of 
Hesekiah.  This  was  certainly  a  single  locaUy-ronfliinl 
anptioD,  and  was  probably  a  caitiude,  one  of  which 
may  well  be  Iktal,  though  a  single  <*hoir  in  oar  sense 
of  the  word  .■seldom  is  h>.  I>r.  Mend  Hup|«»s<>s  it  lo  linve 
been  a  fever  terminating  in  an  alMcesa,  The  diseases 
pendereti  "scab"  an»l  "scurvy''  in  Lev.  xxi,  20;  xxii, 
22;  Dent,  xxviii,  27,  may  be  almost  any  skin-diseaae, 
»u<  h  as  th«<»e  known  under  the  names  of  lo^ra.  psoriaris, 
pitvri  i-i-.  i'  tliyo-i-i.  favus.  or  roriinum  iii  li.  Some  of 
these  may  tje  said  to  approach  the  ty|»e  of  leprosy  as 
laid  down  in  Scripture,  although  the>*  do  not  appear  to 
have  invot  veil  ceremonial  defilement,  but  only  a  blemish 
diiqnalifying  for  the  priestly  oflUce.  The  quality  of 
being  ini  urnMe  is  riihli  .1  .is  a  sj^'t  ial  eurse,  fur  these 
•ases  are  not  generally  so,  or  at  any  rate  are  common  in 
milder  tama.  The  **  ninidBg  of  the  reins"  ( Lev.  x  v,  2, 
8 ;  xxii.  4,  marg.)  may  perhaps  mean  gotwrrhaa,  or  more 
probably  Uennnrrhira  (mucous  discharge).  If  we  com- 
pare Numb.  XXV,  1,  xxxi,  7,  with  .losh.  xxii.  17,  there  is 
ground  for  thinking  that  some  disease  of  this  class,  de- 
rived flom  pollntini;  sexual  interooune,  remained  among 
the  people.  The  existcni'*'  of  i.-fU'irrliiiii  in  early  times 
— save  in  the  raihl  form — has  U'en  much  disputed.  Mi- 
chel hivy  (  Truiti  d'Hyffiettf,  p.7)  considers  the  affirma- 
tive as  established  by  the  above  paasage,  and  nys  of 
•yphilis, Que  pour  notre  part,  nous  n'avona  jamais  pa 
coiiiid^icr  ooome  una  noavaanttf  dn  xt*  aieele."  He 


certainly  gives  some  sbrong  bisloriesl  avidcnce  against 
the  view  that  it  was  introduced  into  France  by  S|ianiab 

trrwips  under  (innzalvo  ite  Cordova  on  their  return  from 
ihe  New  World,  and  so  into  the  rest  of  Euntpe,  where  it 
was  known  as  the  morbus  GaUifus,  He  a<ld8,  "  La 
syphilis  est  perdue  coiifua<<mcnt  dans  la  patbidogie  an* 
eienne  par  la  diversity  de  ses  symptomcs  et  de  ses  altif- 
rations;  leur  interpretation  collective,  et  leur  redaction 
en  une  scule  unite  morbiile,  a  fait  croire  ii  Tint  reduction 
d'une  maladic  nouvelle."  See  also  Freind's  History  of 
MfiL,  Dr.  Mead,  Michaelis,  Keinhart  (liibMrankhei/eH)^ 
Schmidt  ( IJiMLn  h.  Mrii.X  and  others.  Wunderbar  (Bib.- 
'J'tiliii.  .\fr<l.  iii, -0,  roinmeiitini,'  on  I,e\  .  x\ .  ami  compar- 
ing Mishna, Zabim.  ii, 2,  and  Maimuiiidess  ad  loc.)  thinks 
that  ytmarrhaa  benigna  was  in  the  mind  of  the  latter 
writers.  Dr.  A<lams,  t  he  editor  of  Paul.  jFgix.  (Sydenh. 
Soc.  ii,  14),  wnsiders  syphilis  a  modified  fonn  of  ele- 
phantiasis. For  all  ancient  notices  of  the  cognate  dis- 
eases, see  that  worlc,  i,  693  sq.  The  ^  iaaoe"  of  xv,  19, 
may  be  tbe  menorrh^a^  the  dnntinn  of  which  in  the 
Kast  is  sometimes,  when  not  checkr<!  n  im  liii  «.  for 
ar  indefinite  |K'ri<Kl  (^Matt.  ix,20).or  uicruie  lumorrliage 
from  other  causes. 

In  DeuU  xxviii,  85  is  mentioned  a  disease  attacking 
the  "knees  and  lpg^"  consisting  in  a  "snre  botch  which 
cannot  l)o  hcnli  1."  hut  extended,  in  the  W(|uel  of  tbe 
,  verse,  fn»in  the  '•  sole  of  the  foot  to  tbe  top  of  the  head." 
!  The  latter  part  of  the  quotation  would  certainly  aceoril 
with  iUiphmtia^  Gnttomm;  but  this,  if  the  whole 
x'erse  be  a  mere  oontinnation  of  one  described  malady, 
wiiulil  1m'  in  coiilrn<liction  to  the  fact  that  this  disease 
commences  in  the  face,  not  in  the  lower  mend«  r».  On 
the  other  hand,  a  diaeaas  which  affects  the  knees  and 
;  legs,  or  more  commonly  one  of  them  oidy— its  principal 
'  feature  being  inlumescence,  distorting  and  altering  all 
the  pro]v<irtiiMis -- i«  hy  a  mere  accident  of  language 
known  as  l-'.Uphontiusis  Arabum,  Hnmrmta  Tropica 
(Rayer,  iii,  820-841),  or  '<  Barbadoes  leg,"  from  being 
well  known  in  that  island.    Supposing,  however,  that 
the  aflVt  tion  of  the  knees  and  legs  is  something  distinct, 
•  and  tliat  the  latter  j>art  of  the  description  applies  to  the 
hlfpAoHtiasis  Untcorum,  the  incurable  and  all-pervading 
charaeter  of  the  malady  are  well  expreaaeJ  by  it.  Tbfo 

i  disease  !•<  what  now  passes  tnider  the  name  of  "  leprrwy"' 
'  ( Mii  haelis,  iii,  259) — the  lepers,  e.  g.  of  the  huts  near 
I  he  Zion  gate  of  ni<Klern  Jerusalem  arc  elephantiacK. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  there  are  two  kinds,  one  paio- 
ftd,  tbe  other  painlew;  bat,  as  regards  Syria  and  the 
Kast,  this  is  contradicted.  There  the  parts  nlTccted  are 
(piite  benumbed  and  lose  sensation.  It  is  clnsst  d  as  a 
tuherctUar  disease,  not  ct>nfined  to  the  skin,  but  per- 
vading the  tissues  and  destroying  the  bones.  It  is  not 
conflncd  to  any  age  or  dther  sex.  It  lint-  appear*  in 
general,  hut  not  alwayi^  about  the  face,  as  an  indurated 
nodule  (bence  it  is  improperly  called  tul»ercuUr>.  which 
gradually  eolaiges,  intlaines,and  ulcerates.  Sometimes 
it  oomaMMC*  in  the  neck  or  ams.  The  ulceis  will  heal 
spontaneously,  bnt  only  after  a  long  period,  and  after 
ilesinivini,'  a  u^n  at  <li  ril  of  the  neichhoring  |>arts.  If  a 
Joint  Ik-  attacked,  the  ulceration  will  go  on  till  its  de> 
struetion  is  cnmpletev  the  joints  of  finger,  toe,  etc.,  drop- 
ping off  one  by  one.  Frightful  dreams  and  fetid  breath 
are  symptoms  mentioned  by  some  palbologiatt.  More 
noihili  s  will  dt  vdop  themselves,  nnd,if  the  face  1»  ilo- 
cluef  scat  of  tbe  disease,  it  assumes  a  leonine  aspect 
(hence  called  also  fMntituiM),  loathsome  and  hideoaa$ 
the  skin  l>ecomrs  thick,  nigoee,  and  livid;  the  eyes  are 
lien-*'  and  staring',  and  the  hair  generally  falls  off  from 
all  the  parts  nttected.  When  the  throat  is  attacked  the 
voice  shares  the  affection,  and  sinks  to  a  hoarse,  husky 
whisper.  These  two  symptoms  are  eminently  character* 
istir.  The  patient  will  Wcome  bed-riilden,  ntid,  though 
a  niatw  of  Inxlily  corruption,  seems  happy  and  contented 
\\iih  his  sad  condition,  until,  .sinking  exhaiiste<l  under 
.  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  be  is  generally  carried  off,  at 
!  least  in  Syria,  by  dhunrhoea.  It  is  bcreditaiy,  and  may 
I  be  inocalBtadfbi^  does  not  prapagata  itidf  by  tbe  < 
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t;  e.  g.two  women  in  the  afuM-saiil  lcper-hut»  re- 
nMUDed  aoconUuninated  though  th«'ir  husb«ndB  were 
both  aiTectcd,  and  yH  Ihc  children  lx>ru  to  them  were, 
like  the  fatbers.  elephant iMisc,  and  l>ei-ame  so  in  early 
lilf.  On  the  ohildri-ii  of  tli-tf^Htd  paroiUrt  a  watch  for 
the  appearance  of  the  malady  ia  kept;  but  no  one  is 
lAaid  of  iafeetfaM,  and  tlie  oeiglibon  mis  fndy  with 
thftn.  thoiiirh,  like  the  lepers  of  tlic  Old  Test.,  they  live 
"111  a  iun'fral  ht)ii3c."'  Slany  have  attribulA-d  to  these 
wretched  creatures  a  libuitt  intxiiUbiiu  (^ucc  Prvctrdiuif* 
^  Siti.  ami  Chirurg,  Soe.  of  London^  Jan.  1H60,  iii,  164, 
ftMBwUehaooworthe  above  icounlcs  are  taken).  Thb 
■  denied  by  Dr.  Itol>ort  Sim  (^from  a  do-.,'  -^uuW  <  f  fhr 
diw—e  in  Jeruaalem),  save  iu  so  in  iilleiii.sH  ami  in- 
activity, with  animal  wants  aupplied,  may  conduce  to  It. 
It  beeuna  fiiii  prevalent  in  Eoiope  String  tlie  cruaadea, 
and  by  their  neane  waa  diflUaed,  and  the  ambii^iity  of 

dwignjtiri;;  it  It  pniiy  thoii  orif^inafed.  and  h.is  iM-eti 
generally  hince  n'taiiu-d.  I'liny  (\<it.  Ilift.  xxvi. .'))  a»- 
aemthat  it  was  unknown  in  Italy  till  tlie  time  uf  I'um- 
pqr  tile  Great,  when  it  waa  imported  from  Kgrpt,  but 
BOO  became  extinct  {PavL  ^Egin.  ed.  Sydenh.  Hoe.  n,  G). 
It  i*.  h«)wi  \»r,  bniadly  distinguijthi  i  ir^  ni  tin- 
Xtt/cq,  etc  of  the  Greeks  by  name  and  ^ynlptuln^>,  no 
km  than  by  Roman  medical  and  even  popular  writen; 
cum]>.  Lucre! itx.  wIkmm;  mention  of  it  is  the  earlteit— 

"F."t  plrjihaH  niorbtio,  (]ni  propter  fliimliiH  .Vlli, 
(Jicnnir  .^^p.^  l)tl)  in  niediJi,  Deijue  pra  ieuM  «!k(]tinm." 

It  LH  nearly  extinct  in  Europe,  aavc  in  Spain  and  Nor- 
way. A  oaae  wae  nen  lately  in  the  Crimea,  but  may 
have  been  produced  elsewhere.  Ii  prevula  in  Turkey 
and  the  Greek  Ari"hi|>ela;;i>.  One  oai^e,  however,  indig- 
enoii-*  ill  Ktigland,  i«  rei-onlcd  biiihii;;  ihc  medical  fac- 
nmika  at  Guy'a  HoqiitaL  in  Grauada  waa  generally 
flttal  after  dgbt  or  tan  yaaia,  wbafeever  the  ireament. 
TUe bvoiB  the  conwpondence  of  this  (1i'«r,i«<'  wiib  oiu- 
ene  of  tboee  eril diseases  of  Egypt,  po.^sibly  its  "  Uiuh," 
threateneii  in  DeuU  xxviii,'27, 35.  This  "  botch,"  how- 
em,  aeema  more  probably  t«  mean  the  fonl  uloer  men- 
tioned by  Aretani  (De  Sign,  tt  Can*.  J/brA.  Aeut.  i,9), 

inJ  rallfil  liv  lilm  a','>ia  nr  irr^iur].  H  ■  riscrilK  s  Its  (n  - 
•lueiicy  ill  Kgypt  to  the  raixetl  vi';;t  tabk-  dii  t  llitre  lol- 
lowcd,  and  to  the  uae  of  the  turbid  water  of  the  Nile, 
but  adda  that  it  ia  eonnion  in  Goele-Syria.  The  Tal- 
arad  ipeaka  of  the  ekphantiaaia  (Baba  Kama,  80  fr)  aa 
being moist  without  and  dry  within"  ( Wuiuk  rbHr,  llib- 
Utck-TalmuducJu  at«a  Ueft,  lu,  II).  Advoixcd 
came  are  aaid  to  have  n  caMcrous  aspect,  and  sume  eve:! 
dmait  aa  •  loni  of  oanoar,«  diaeme  dependent  on  £aulu 
of  natndon. 

It  hail  been  a^M^rted  that  this  which  ia  perhaps  the 
mu^t  dreadful  dtiiea!<ic  uf  the  Kast,  was  Job's  malady. 
Origen,  Hrxapla  on  Job  ii,  7,  mentions  that  one  of  the 
Greek  ven^iona  givea  it, /or.  ci/.,  as  the  affliction  which 
bcfei  him.  Wumlerbar  (u^  sup.  p.  10)  »uppo9ea  it  to  liave 
been  the  ryriau  Itprusy,  resting  chiefly  on  the  itching 
implied,  as  be  aupputes,  by  Job  ii,  7, 8.  Schmidt  {tilh^ 
tmktr  Jiti.  ir,  4)  thiaka  the  "aore  boiT  may  indkaia 
aoOM  giarar  diaeue,  or  complication  of  diseases.  But 
then  ia  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  Script- 
an^ which  sjH'aks  nut  only  of  this  "  ImiiI,"  but  of  "skin 
I  and  broken,"  *'  covered  with  worma  and  doda 
the  seeood  symptom  ia  th«  remit  of  the  flnt, 
and  the  "  womw"  are  probably  the  larvje  of  some  fly. 
known  so  tu  infest  and  make  its  niJus  in  any  wound  or 
sore  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  increase  rapidly  in  size. 
The  *'  ckids  of  dust"  would  of  ooune  follow  fmm  hia  "  ait- 
tiaglaaahea.*  The  " breath  atranffe  to  hia  wife,"  if  it 
banotafliglvaUvc  exjires^ion  for  Iut  fsirangement  from 
bim,  may  imply  a  fetor,  which  in  such  a  stale  of  bmly 
hardly reqaiiea explanation.  The expreaaion my** bow- 
els iwikd*(xjcz,f7)  may  icfer  to  the  homing  aenaation 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels^  caused  by  acrid  bile,  which 
is  coraimui  in  a^^ue.  Aretasus  (Ik  (  ur.  Maib.  A  •  m.  ii. 
3j  baa  a  Mmilar  expression,  itp/iaani  rtiiy  airXny^^vuiV 
tStm  dru  vvfit'iQ,  as  attending  lynoope.  The  "acaring 
and  "tacnfyiiv  vyiina"  are  perhaps  a  onr 


symptom  of  the  state  of  mind  bewildered  by  unaccount- 
able affliction*.  Tha  intenae  amadation  was  (xxxiU, 
•21)  perha|M  the  mere  result  of  protracted  sickness. 

The  ditM^'ose  of  king  Antiochus  (2  Mace,  ix,  5-10.  etc.) 
is  that  of  a  boil  brec  tling  wonn»  {in'ritu  r>  i  nii/.o-'iiui  \. 
Ho  Sulla,  I'berecyUea,  and  Alcmau,  the  poet,  are  men- 
tioned (Phit.  Vila  Svttm)  aa  aimitar  eaamk  The  exam- 
ples of  b<ttli  the  Ilerods  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.fl, .t;  M'lf?-, 
i,  5)  luay  aL<iU  be  adducetl,  as  thai  of  I'luTitime 
(Ilenxl. iv,  20.i).  There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  dis- 
ease he  not  allied  to  phthiriasi%  in  which  lioe  are  bred, 
and  oause  uloeia.  Tbia  condition  may  originate  either 
in  a  r»on'.  or  in  a  morbid  habit  of  body  brouijbt  on  by 
uiK  UaiiliiieNS,  suppressed  p<rspiration,  or  neglect ;  but 
I  he  vermination,  if  it  did  not  commence  in  a  sore,  would 
produce  one.  Dr.  Maaun  Good  (iv,fi01-6),  speaking  uf 
/ifiAic,  /ia\r<T«r/i<ic=cutaneaaa  Termination,  mentions  a 

I'ase  in  tlu'  \Ve>lniin>t<'r  In(irm;iry.  nml  an  npiiiiiin  that 
universal  phtliiriasis  was  no  unlretjueiii  diaeoAct  aiiiong 
the  andants;  he  also  sutes  (p.  dOO)  that  in  gangrenous 
ulcers,  especially  in  warm  riimntfTt  iannmerable  grubs 
or  maggots  will  appear  daaoat  every  morning.  The 
camel,  and  other  creatures,  are  known  to  be  tlic  hnbitat 
of  similar  parasites.  There  are  also  cases  of  vertuiaa- 
tfam  without  any  wound  or  faulty  outward  state,  such  aS 
the  Vena  Jftdinentu,  known  in  Africa  as  the  ^  Guinea- 
worm,"  of  which  Galen  had  heard  onl}',  breeding  under 
tbf  Nkiii,  and  milling  (o  be  drawn  out  carefully  by  a 
needle,  lest  it  break,  when  great  soreness  and  supfiura- 
tion  succeed  (Freind,  //u/.  n/  Med.  i,  49 ;  I)c  Mandelslo's 
Trarelt,  p.  4 ;  and  PauL  ..fJffin.  L  iv,  ed.  Sydenh.  iSoc.). 
Kayer  (iii,  W)H-K19)  gives  a  Hst  of  parasitefl,  most  of 
them  in  Ihu  skin.  I  bis  tiuiiii-a-worm,"  it  ap(x'ar»,is 
also  found  iu  Arabia  Fetnm,  on  the  coasts  of  tlie  Ca»> 
pian  and  Fenian  Gidf,  en  tlia  Oaogei^  la  Upper  Egypt 

and  Abys>iitia  ( ib,  HH).  Dr.  Mead  refers  Hen>dV  di^ 
caa«r  to  ifTo^wa,  or  iiilcf-liiuU  worms.  .Shafiter,  without 
due  foundation,  objects  (hat  the  wonl  in  that  case  should 
have  been  not  aKMAql,  but  evAii  (Jffldfaxi  <&'ami,  p.  188). 

In  Dent  xxviii,66  it  is  poarible  that  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart  is  intended  t<»  be  sftoken  of  (comp.  (ieji.  xlv, 
2<i).  In  .Mark  ix,  17  (comp.  Luke  ix,  M)  we  have  an 
apparent  caae  of  epilepsy,  shown  especially  in  the  foanw 
ing^  falling,  wallowing,  and  aimiter  vioient  igrmptoaM 
mentioned ;  this  might  easily  ba  a  fimn  of  damoniaed 
manifestation.  The  ca.sc  of  extreme  hunger  rec-orded  in 
I  .Sam.  xiv  was  merely  the  result  of  exhaustive  fatigue; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  bnHwia  of  which  Xeno- 
phon  epeaka  {A  mb.  i v,  &,  7 ),  was  remedied  by  an  appli- 
cation in  which  **  honey"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv,  27)  was  the 
chief  ingre<lient. 

Besides  the  common  injuries  of  wounding,  bruiaing, 
striking  out  eye,  tooth,  etc,  we  have  in  Exai.  xxi,SS 
the  case  of  miscarriage  prodnoed  by  a  blow,  pnab^eife, 
damaging  the  f<£tus. 

Tilt'  |ila^ii('  or"lHiiU  and  blains"  is  not  said  to  hava 
been  iatal  to  man,aa  the  murrain  preceding  waa  to  eat- 
dat  thia  ahMM  wooM  seen  lo  oootradlet  the  notian  of 
Shapter  (Vf'/iiYi  Snrni.p.  1 1.'tl,  that  the  disonler  in  e|ue»- 
tion  was  sinall-jtox,  which,  wherever  it  has  ap|M>ared, 
until  mitigated  by  vaccination,  has  been  fatal  to  n  ^Tcat 
part,  perhaps  a  minority  of  thoae  aeiaed.  The  amall-pox 
also  generally  takaa  aome  days  to  pronounce  and  ma- 
ture, which  seems  opposed  to  the  Mo^^air  aivonnt.  The 
expresttion  of  Exod.ix,  10,a  boU'  tlounshing.  or  ebul- 
lient with  blains,  may  perhaps  be  a  disease  analogous  to 
phlegmonous  eiyaipelas,  or  even  common  erysipelas^ 
which  is  often  accompanied  by  vericaiions  such  as  the 
wiird  •"blains"  miirlit  litly  ili'^i  ribc.  'I'liis  i<  I>r.  lInlK-rt 
.^iin's  o|itiiiun.  On  coinpariiig,  however,  the  incan»  nsetl 
to  prmluce  the  disorder  (Kxo<L  ix,K),  an  analogy  is  per- 
ceptible to  w  hat  is  called  bricklayer'a  itch," and  ther^ 
fore  to  Ie|  iro^y.  A  disease  involving  a  white  spot  break- 
iii^  fi>rth  Iron)  .1  txii!  related  to  leproj-y,  and  dean  or  un- 
clean atx-ording  to  symptoms  »|>ecilie<l,  occurs  under  the 
general  locut  of  leprtMy  (Lev.  xiii,  lH-'23). 

The  "wttharad  hand"  of  Jeroboam  (1  iUng8xiii,i-6J^ 
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and  of  the  man  (Matt,  xit,  10-13;  com  p.  Luke  rr,10),is 
luch  an  effect  is  known  to  Mkm  hvm  the  ciUit«n> 
tion  of  the  main  artery  of  any  member,  or  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  principal  nerx-e,  cither  thn)U|;h  diacafle  or 
throii*;h  iiijun'.  A  case  with  a  symptom  exactly  par- 
allel lu  ttiat  of  Jeroboam  ia  mentioned  in  the  life  of  (}a- 
briel.  an  Arab  phyaldan.  It  waa  that  of  a  woman  whoae 
Imn  !  bail  l,?coroe  ri^d  in  the  act  of  swinpinp,  and  re- 
niaiiii  d  in  the  extended  posture.  The  mo»l  remarkahle 
feature  in  ihe  case,  aa  related,  ix  the  reme<ly,  which  con- 
sisted ill  alarm  acting  on  the  nenrea,  inducing  a  sudden 
•nd  afMrntaoemn  cflbrt  to  use  the  limb— an  cflfntt  which, 
like  lliat  of  the  dumb  mm  of  ('rresus  (Herod,  i,  Xh),  wa.t 
pamdoxically  MUH-ewfid.  The  cAj»e  of  tlie  widows  mn 
ICitoretl  by  ICIisha  ("2  Kings  iv,  19),  wait  j)roliahly  one  of 
Mustroke.  The  diaeaae  of  Asa  "  in  hi*  feet"  (Schmidt, 
BibK$ekfr  Mn/.  iii,  5,  ?),  which  iMacked  him  in  his  old 
(1  Kiufjs  XV,  23;  2  Chron.  xvi,  12),  and  became  ex- 
ceeding great,  rony  have  hern  either  oedema,  dropsy,  or 
podojfirafgBuL  The  former  in  ammon  in  aged  persons, 
in  wlMim,oirtng  to  the  difliculty  of  the  return  upwards 
of  the  slugjitiBh  blood,  its  watery  part  stays  m  the  feet. 
The  latter,  thuutch  rare  in  the  Kant  at  [irrsf  nt,  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Tolmudiyta  {Sotah,  10  ci,  and  finn/irilriii, 
48  6),  and  there  in  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  been 
known  in  Asa's  time.  It  occura  in  Hippocr.  Apkar,  vi, 
Proffmut.  15;  Olms.  ir,  24 ;  A  re  tie  us,  Mark  &bnm.  it, 

V2,  .•mil  iitlirr  .Ti'.cirii I  wriicr;*. 

In  1  Mace,  vi, «,  occurs  a  mention  of  ''sickness  of 
grief;"  in  Ecdus.  xxxvii,  80,  of  sickness  caused  by  ex- 
cess, which  require  only  a  pausing  mention.  The  dis- 
ease of  Nehuchadne/zar  ha.-*  bet-n  viewed  by  .Fahn  as  a 
riiciit;il  jiiul  |iiir<-ly  .nubji  ctivc  ni.ilnily.  It  M  not  eaity  to 
see  how  this  salisdes  the  plain,  emphatic  statement  of 
Dan.  Iv,  n,  wMeh  aeema  to  Indod^  it  is  true,  mental 
<leran^ment,  l)tit  to  a.<«sert  a  deprailed  bodily  state  to 
some  extent,  and  a  correnponding  change  of  habits.  The 
'•eagles'  feathers"  and  "birds'  claws"  are  |tn»l>ably  nacd 
only  in  illustratioa,  not  necessarily  as  describing  a  new 
type  to  which  the  hair,  etc.,  approximated.  (Comp.  the 
simile  of  IVi.  riii,  .'i,  and  that  of  2  Kings  v,  14.)  We 
may  reganl  il  Mead  (.Veti.  Sun:  vol.  viil,  following 
Burton'c  . I  iiiiiomif  itf  Mt-lancholt/,  docs,  as  a  species  of 
the  melancholy  known  as  /^fcaiiUirvpia  (Paulus  JEgin. 
ili,  16 ;  Aricenna,  iH,  I ,  ft,  S2).  PuMns  so  aflseted  wan- 
der like  wolves  in  si^piili  hres  by  night,  and  imilato  the 
howling  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Further,  there  are  well-at- 
tested accounts  ot  wild  or  half-wild  human  creatures, of 
cither  aeXf  who  have  lived  as  beasts,  losing  human  con- 
scfflnsness,  and  ac*|uiring  a  su|)erhtiman  ferocity,  activ- 
ity, and  Hwiftncsa.  ICilhcr  the  lyc.-mtbropii-  paiii-ntM  or 
theiie  latter  may  fumi»h  a  partial  analogy  to  Nebu- 
chadnenar  in  r^ard  to  the  varioao  imintA  of  moditie<l 
outward  appearance  and  habits  ascrilxHl  to  him.  Nor 
would  it  seem  imjioswible  th.nt  a  suHtaiiicil  lycanthropia 
might  priMlucc  this  latter  ccMidii ion. 

Here  should  be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of  SauL 
His  mdaneholy  aeema  to  have  had  iu  origrin  in  his  sin ; 
it  waa  thetefore  grounded  in  h\»  moral  nature,  but  ex- 
tended its  eflectx.  a»  commonly,  to  the  iiiti-lleotual. 
The  "evil  fl|)irit  from  <iod."  whatever  il  mean,  was  no 
part  of  the  medical  features  of  bis  case,  and  may  there- 
lore  he  exdnded  from  the  pmrnt  notice.  Mwic,  which 
aootked  bim  for  n  while,  hn^  entered  laigdy  into  the 
milder  tnoilt  ni  irmiinent  of  lunacy. 

The  |>ali»y  meet.H  us  in  the  New  Test,  only,  and  in 
features  too  fiuniliar  to  need  special  remark,  llw  words 
"sriei-oualy  tormented"  (Matt  Tiil,  6)  hare  been  oom- 
nieiitcd  Mil  by  l?,iicr  (/>t  /'(iriil.  p.  '.VI  \  to  tbc  cffi  i  f  that 
cxampli  N  iri  mutely  painlul  paralvfi;*  an'  not  wanting 
in  mod)  m  |>atbol«^ry,  e.  g.  when  paralysis  is  complicated 
with  neuralgia.  Hut  if  thia  statement  be  viewed  with 
doubt,  we  miVht  nndetstand  the  Greek  cxpresriim  03a- 

nnfiZi'iim'or)  an  u»eil  of  paralysi;*  ngitniifi.  or  even  of 
chorea  i  St.  ViiuV.-*  dance),  in  iMtth  of  winch  the  patient, 
iM-ing  never  still  for  a  moment  yave  when  asleep,  might 
wellbcsodcaeribed.  The  woman'scaae  who  waa"  bowed 


together"  by  '*a  spirit  of  infirmity"  may  probably  haft 
been  |>aralytic  (Luke  xiii,  11).  If  the  dorsal  muscles 
Were  al^ted,  those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  from 
want  of  resistance,  would  undergo  contraction,  and  thus 
cauw  the  [talient  to  siiflcr  as  dcficrilied. 

Gangrene  {yiiyypatva,  Celsus,  vii,S3,(/e  ganfrtend}, 
or  mortilkation  in  it*  various  lurma,  is  a  tota^  diiinent 
disorder  from  the  "canker"  of  the  A.  V.  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17. 
Both  gangrene  and  cancer  were  common  in  all  the  couii- 
triet<  familiar  to  the  scriptural  writeni,  and  neither  dif- 
fers frunt  the  modem  disease  of  the  same  name  (Dr.  M. 
(;oad,  ii,  669,  «!&,  and  67»,  etc.> 

Iti  I^a.  XXvi,  IH:  Psa.  vii.  14,  there  seems  nn  fillnsiun 
to  false  conception,  in  which,  though  attendid  by  paui» 
of  quasi-labor  and  other  onlinar\'  symptoma,  the  womb 
has  been  ibuiid  ummpregnated,  and  no  deliveiy  has  fol- 
lowed. The  medical  term  (Or.  H.  Good,  ir,  188)  Ift" 
irfU'fuirMfrt^,  niolii  rDitnnn.  sii[:<,'csts  the  scrifitural  l.ni- 
guage, "  Wc  have,  as  it  were,  brought  forth  wind;"  the 
whole  passage  ia  f^watiTe  Ihr  disappointment  after 
great  effort. 

Poison,  as  a  means  of  destroying  life,  hardly  occun  in 

the  Bible,  save  ns  applied  to  arrows  (.lob  vi,  4).  In 
Zech.  xii,  2,  the  marg.  gives  "iMiison"  a«  an  alternative 
retuiering.  which  doea  not  seem  preferable,  intoxication 
being  probably  meant.  In  the  annals  of  the  ileroda 
poisons  occur  as  the  resource  of  stealthy  murder. 

The  bile  or  sting  of  venomous  t)ea.«t»  can  hardly  be 
treated  as  a  disease,  but  in  connection  with  the  ^iiery 
(i.  e.  venomous)  serpents"  of  NumK  zxi,  6^  and  the  d^ 
liverance  from  death  of  those  bitten,  it  deserves  a  notice. 
Even  the  Talmud  acknowledges  that  the  healing  jHiwer 
lay  not  in  the  brazen  svr]>eni  itr.«  It.  but  "as  nkiu  as  they 
feiutvd  the  Most  High,  and  uplifted  their  hearts  to  their 
beavenljr  Fadicr,  they  were  healed,  and  in  defimlt  of 
this  were  broinrbt  to  imiij^ht."  Tbii?*  the  brazen  figtire 
was  symlKilizctl  oidy;  or,  aecording  to  the  l«»vers  of 
purely  nslural  explanation,  was  the  stage-trick  to  cover 
a  false  miracle.  It  was  cttslomaiy  to  consecrate  the 
image  of  the  aflHccion,  either  in  ita  eaaee  or  in  its  dfcct^ 
as  in  thepihb  n  einenxls.  coMen  mice,  of  1  Sam.  vi,  4, 
8,  and  iu  the  cx-votos  common  in  Kgypt  even  before 
the  exodus;  and  these  may  be  com|i«red  with  the  set- 
ting np  of  ()m  bruen  serpent.  Thus  we  have  in  it  only 
sn  instance  «f  the  etment  enstom,  fancifid  or  snpentl* 
tiims,  lieing Hlllimed  to  a  hicl"  '"  pur]ioM>.  The  bite  of 
a  white  she-mule,  iH-rhaps  in  the  rutting  seaMm,  is,  sc- 
conling  to  the  Talmudist<<,  fatal;  andtiMJf  ako  miiition 
that  of  a  mad  dqg,  with  certain  symptoms  by  wbhrh  to 
discern  his  state  (Wunderhar,  ut  tup.  p.  21  \  The  scor- 
pion and  ientipe(!(  nre  natives  of  the  I/e\  ant  (  ICev.  ix, 
5, 10),  and,  with  a  large  variety  of  servients,  swarm  there. 
To  theae,  aoconling  to  Udatenstein,  should  bo  added  a 
veitomons  solpnga,  or  Urge  spider,  similar  to  the  Cala- 
hrian  tarantula ;  but  the  |>a.saage  in  Pliny  adduce<l  ( //. 
.N'.  xxix.  I  i;ive9  no  satisfactory'  ground  for  ibe  tli<  ory 
based  upon  it,  that  its  Inte  was  the  cause  of  the  emeruds. 
It  is,  however,  remafkaUe  that  Fliny  mentions  with 

some  fidness  a  mu*  aritnfv* — not  a  spider  rcfMniiMing  a 
nuuise,  but  a  mouse  resembling  a  spider  —  the  (>lirew- 
mouHc,  and  called  oranru*,  Isidore  says  from  this  resem- 
bUnoe,  or  from  its  eating  spiden.  Its  bite  was  venom- 
ous, caused  mortiflcatfon  of  the  port,  and  a  sprMding 
ulcer  attended  with  inward  griping  pains,  and  when 
crushed  ou  the  wound  it  was  its  own  be^t  antidote.  See 

DlHK.\HE. 

The  disease  of  old  age  has  acquired  a  place  in  Itibli- 
cal  nneologv  chiefly  owing  to  the  elegant  allegory  into 
wbieh  "  The  l*reae!i(  r"  throws  the  succeeding  tokens  of 
the  ruvatre  ot  i  ime  on  mati  ( Kcele.«.  xii).  The  sj'mploms 
enumerated  have  each  their  signitlcanoe  ftr  the  pliyii> 
cian ;  for,  though  his  art  can  do  little  to  armt  them, 
they  yet  mark  an  altered  condition  calling  fbr  a  treat- 
ment of  its  own.  '-The  rrrncbcr"  divi<U's  the  sum  of 
human  existentr  into  that  jwriiMl  wbieh  involves  eveiy 
mode  of  growth,  and  that  which  involves  every  mode 
of  decline.  The  teat  veaehea  liom  the  point  of  biilb  «t 
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•f  goMndon,  onwanto  to  the  •ttainment  of  the  1 
"ffuid  eKiBwt«ric,"  and  th«  ^leroiul  from  that  epoch  | 

tMUrkwards  thmuftli  a  <  nrri  >i)iiiiiiiiiL.'  |p4'ri(Hi  of  det'liiio  till 
the  fwint  of  dianolulion  i»  rvacbeii    Ttaeae  axe  rcafjecl-  \ 
inir  called  the  tf^sn  "VQ^  md  tbc  WTioyW  ^  id 
the  ral>hin*  ( Wundt  rhnr,  'Jti  .■*  Ilift  i.    TliU  latter  course 
i$  marked  in  metaphor  by  the  darkeniog  of  the  great  \ 
TbfiMvitatm,  ■lid  tbc  cnaidng  acttoa  oTIife  b  com- ' 
yartd  to  the  broken  weather  of  the  wet  seaaon,  aotting 
in  when  summer  is  gone,  when  after  every  shower  frwh  | 
rlouds  arc  in  the  kUv,  as  cuntr.vtt  <l  with  the  showers  of 
other  ieaaooji,  which  pais  airay  iuto  clcarueaa.   Such  he 
nctm  an  tlw  rilmciita  and  trouUfla  of  declining  ags, 
«)Tnpare<l  with  those  of  advancin(r  life.    The  "  keepers 
of  the  hou*c"  arc  |)erhap(«  the  rib«  which  support  the 
frame,  or  the  arms  and  shoulders  which  enwrap  and  |>ri>- 
ifict  iL  Their  "  ucmhliogr  capecialhr  that  of  the  arms, 
etc,  is  a  aura  ngn  of  vigor  put.   The  '*atnmg  men" 

are  it-  •iuppnrtrr.".  the  Imv^T  limhs  "howinfi  ihemvlvi  'i" 
undi-r  (ht-  wt-jght  thcry  once  so  lijjhtly  bure.  The  "j;riud- 
ing"  hardly  needs  to  be  explained  of  the  teeth,  now  be- 
come "  few."  The  **  looken  from  the  windowa"  an  the 
pupib)  of  the  eyes,  now  " darkened,** aa  lMac*a  were,  and 
E\i>:  and  .Mom-s.  thonf^h  spared  the  tliniiusa,  was  yet 
in  that  verr  exemption  a  marvel  (^(ien.  xxvii;  comp. 
jlv'm,  10;  1  Sam.  iv,  1 5 ;  Deut.  xxxiv,  7).  The  "doors 
abut"  repreaeot  the  dulneaa  of  thooe  other  aMW»  which 
are  the  portals  of  knowledge;  thus  the  taste  and  smell, 
a«  in  the  ca!»e  of  li'ir/.illai.  became  im|>airt'd,  and  tin- 
ears  stopped  against  souniL  The  "rising  up  at  the 
voice  of  a  bird"  portrays  the  Ugbt*  aoon-Heeting,  ea<«ily- 
hiDlKa  slumber  of  the  aged  man;  or  possibly,  and  more 
Htcrallr.  acttial  waking  in  the  earljr  morning^  when  first 
the  c(M  k  rr>nv->,  may  be  inti  ndrtl.  ThS  "dutghteoof 
maaio  brought  low"  suggest  t  he 

 "hi;;,  nianlv  voice 

Howtun^  again  to  cbikllsh  iieble;" 

and  also,  as  illustrated  again  by  Barzillai,  the  failure  in 
the  discernment  and  the  utieranoe  of  mu^tioal  notes. 
The  fearii  uf  old  age  are  next  n  rii  i  d  :  "Th^y  shall  be 
afraid  of  tktU  tekick  it  an  obscure  expreasimi,  per- 
hap«,  far  what  an  pofNiinlf  called  "Btnvmi*  temn, 
exajreeratinif  and  magnifying  every  object  of  alarm, 
aod  "making."  as  the  saying  L-s  "mountains  of  raidc- 
hilK"  Or,  even  more  simply,  these  words  may  be  un- 
dtntood  as  meaning  that  old  men  have  neitlier  vigor 
Bar  breath  far  goiiig  up  hilliy  nomtafaia^  or  anything  elae 

that  is  hij^h :"  nay,  (or  them  the  plain,  even  the  rond 
has  its  lerrurs—  they  walk  timidly  and  cautiously  even 
along  that.  Fear  in  t  he  way"  is  at  first  less  obviona ; 
bat  w*  ebaerve  that  nothing  unnervea  and  agitates  an 
eld  pefwm  more  than  the  pn>spect  of  a  lung  journey. 
ThuN  r.  ..'jf  l.  d.  it  lieciimes  a  tiue  and  subtile  touch  in 
tb«  d>>M.'n|>(iuii  of  decrepitude.  All  readiatais  to  haste 
is  arrested,  and  a  numb  despondency  succeeds.  The 
"Ihpariahing"  of  ''the  *'ahiMiMl4ne"  is  still  more  ob> 
aeuie:  bat  we  observe  this  tree  fn  FUesdne  hlomoming 

wh<  n  othrr-*  «•!!  us  riu  *i,'ii  (.f  \  i  tji  lation,  itinl  w  licn  it  is 
dead  wiaicr  all  arouii  l  im  ill  type,  [lerhaps,  of  the  old 
man  who  has  survived  his  own  contemporaries  and  many 
of  bu  jauiof&  Youthful  lusts  die  out,  and  their  organs, 
of  which  "the  grasshopper"  is  perhaps  a  figure,  are  re- 
liixe  l.  The  ••  >ilver  cord"  may  l>e  that  of  nervouH  !4tn- 
•atioo,  or  motion,  or  even  the  spinal  marrow  itself. 
Perhaps  some  incapacity  «f  retention  may  hm  dgnifled 
by  the  "golden  bowl  broken:"  the  "pitcher  broken  at 
the  weD"  suggests  some  vit-al  »upply  stopping  at  the 
osiud  aoorce — derangement  {ierha|is  of  the  (li^e»tioti  or 
of  the  resniiation;  the  "  wheel  shivered  at  the  cistern" 
OBBvqni^  Unoogh  the  im«ge  of  the  water>ltfUng  pneeaa 
familiar  in  irrigation,  the  notion  of  the  hlomi,  pumped, 
as  it  were,  through  the  rcasela,and  fertilizing  the  whole 
qrstem;  for  "  the  blood  is  the  life." 

tlY.  Utbnw  Tkerapemtict. — lliis  careful  register  of 
•  Miniia  of  daoliiie  might  lead  «•  to  expect  great  care 
Hp  tha  pivMryijtioR  of  hoAlih  wmI  atfooglh;  tuA  this 


indeod  ia  fooad  to  mark  the  Hoaaio  ayitoiDi  in  the  I 

\atim»  eoneenibg  diet,  the  *'dtver»  waabii^"  and  the 

[Ktllution  impute«l  to  u  >  tiim-  niiy.  even  in  rin  umci- 
Mon  itM^f.  These  serveil  not  only  the  ceremonial  pur- 
pose of  imparting  self-consciouMiess  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
keeping  him  distinet  frooe  alien  admixtore,  but  had  a 
saniury  aspect  of  rare  wisdom,  when  we  regard  the 
countrv,  till'  I  liiri'itr,  t)i('  2tge.  The  laws  of  diet  had 
the  effect  of  lemptTin^'.  by  a  ju^t  admixture  of  the  of^ 
ganic  Bubstaiiceo  uf  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingiiums, 
the  regimen  of  Hebrew  famiUea,  atid  thus  providing  far 
the  vigor  of  future  ages,  as  well  as  checking  the  stimu- 
lus w  hirh  tlic  predominant  ua-  of  aniinul  fiHid  ^ivi  s  to 
the  passtous.  To  these  effects  nuty  be  ascribtHl  tht  im- 
munity often  enjojred  by  the  Hebrew  race  amid  epi- 
tlemir!*  devaclating  the  countries  of  their  tojounu  The 
Ix'st  and  often  the  sole  pos<>ibIe  exercise  of  medicine  is 
to  prevent  di^i  a.^t  .  Mu^  s  r.iuM  not  legislate  for  rtm>, 
bat  bis  rules  did  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  what 
DO  therapeotieB,  however  eonsummaic,  eoidd  do— they 
gave  the  licT-t  security  for  the  public  health  by  provi- 
sioiui  iucori><)rate<l  in  the  pnhln-  economy.  Whether  we 
regard  the  laws  which  secluded  the  leper  as  designed  to 
pnvent  infection  or  reprcas  the  dread  of  it,  titeir  wisdom 
to  nearly  equal,  far  of  all  tenon  the  imaginary  are  the 
most  terrible.  The  laws  n-Mtrictin;;  niurri.igc  have  in 
general  a  similar  temlency,  degt  iieracy  Ix-ing  the  pen- 
alty of  a  departure  frt>in  those  which  forbid  commixtiife 
of  near  kin.  Michel  Levy  lemaika  on  the  salubriou 
tendency  of  the  law  of  marital  separation  (Lev.  xv)  im- 
(M»eii  (  Lrv  v,  Tiaiti'  -L  lhi<ii'ni .  p.  The  )ir(  (  <  pr  nl'  i 
conoemiiig  purity  on  the  necessary  occaMi  in>  in  a  iles«^rt 
eneampnieot  (Deut,  xxiii,  12-14),  enjoining  the  return 
of  the  dementa  of  pmhictiveness  to  the  soiCwouU  prob- 
ably become  the  basis  of  the  municipal  regulations  bar- 
in;^  fnf  tliL-ir  olijtH't  n  »iinilar  juirity  in  t<l\vu^.  The 
ccraequeiiocs  of  its  neglect  in  such  encampmenu  is 
shown  by  an  example  quoted  by  Michel  L^vy,  as  men- 
tione*l  by  M.  de  Lamartinc  ( tfc.  8.  9).  Ix-ngth  of  life 
was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  divine  favor,  and  the  divine 
legiMjitor  had  pointnl  out  the  means  of  urdiiuirily  in- 
suriug  a  fuller  measure  of  it  to  the  people  at  large  than 
eonid,  aeeofdiiw  ^  pbyaieal  kwa,  otherwise  be  hoped 
for.  IVrha(>s  the  extra<)r<linarv  means  \s\V<  \  to  prolong 
vitality  may  be  referrinl  to  this  source  y\  Kiii^;s  i,  2), 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  case  of  David  should  be 
deemed  a  aingtdar  one.  We  nu^  also  oumpare  the  ap- 
parent infloenea  of  vital  warmth  enhaneed  to  a  miraen* 
Ions  dej^ri-e,  liut  havint;.  jMThaps.  a  phy-'ii-al  law  its 
bo-sis,  in  the  of  l  -lijnh.  Kli^ha,  and  the  noiis  of  the 

widow  uf  Zarepliatb.  ;iii<l  i  he  .Shunaromitc.  Wuiidcrbar 
has  collected  several  examples  of  such  influence  simi* 
larly  exerted,  which,  however,  he  seems  to  exaggerate 
to  an  absurd  pitch.  Vet  it  would  seem  not  again.st  an- 
alogy to  suppose  that,  as  iiernirious  exhalations,  mias^ 
mata.  etc.,  may  [>ass  fmm  the  sick  and  affect  the  hejdthy, 
so  there  shonld  be  n  reciprocal  action  in  fiavor  of  health. 
The  climate  of  Pfeleatiaa  lArded  a  great  range  of  tem> 

peratnre  within  a  nnmw  conipa^-  -  e.  g.  a  long  sea- 
ooast,  a  long,  deep  valley  (tliai  ol  tiie  Jordan),  a  broad^ 
flat  plain  ((jHlraclon ),  a  Urge  portion  of  table-land  (Ju- 
dah  and  Kphraim),  and  the  higher  elevations  of  Carmel, 
Tabor,  the  lemcr  and  greater  Hermon,  etc  Thiia  it 
partaki  s  i  f  nearly  all  supfiortable  climates.  In  October 
it*  raiuy  seasuu  begins  with  moist  westerly  winds.  In 
November  the  trees  are  base.  In  December  snow  and 
ice  are  often  found,  but  never  lie  long,  and  only  during 
the  north  wind's  prevalence.  The  eohl  disap|>ears  at 
the  end  of  February,  and  the  "latter  rain  -ri-,  in,  la^t- 
ing  through  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  when  thuu- 
der^tonna  are  oommon,  tomnta  swell,  mid  the  heat 

ri.ses  in  the  low  <rr<>iiii<|-i.  At  the  end  of  April  the  hot 
season  begins,  but  pr<■^4-rve!•  m<ideratiou  till  June,  thence 

j  till  September  become»  extn-mc;  and  during  all  this 
(leriod  rain  seldom  occurs,  but  often  heavy  dews  prevaiL 
In  Scptaorter  it  onmmenoea  to  be  eool,  tot  at  mght,  and 

laopcOaMitheninbesiMtoMtttheendofit.  The 
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mlfH'ation  with  the  Maann  from  an  inland  to  a  nea^eowt 
position,  from  low  to  hish  pniund.  eto.,  wa.**  a  point  of 
Hucial  (li'vcliijinicnt  nevt-r  sysictiuil ii-iill y  rcu  licil  liiirinu 
thf  Mcriptural  hidtorj'  of  l'ale»iine.  Hul  nu  n  inlialiil- 
inf;  the  aniM  NgioiW  for  emturieit  could  )iar<ily  Tail  to 
notice  the  connection  between  the  air  and  n)oij»turc  of  a 
place  and  human  health,  and  thone  fax'ored  by  circiim- 
mniu  cs  would  certainly  turn  their  kninvli^dj^p  to  account. 
Thf  Talmudista  speak  of  the  north  wind  ax  prcM!r%'ativc 
of  life,  and  the  aouth  and  eaat  winda  as  exhatistive,  but 
the  Muilh  as  the  most  insupportable  of  all,  coming;  hot 
and  dry  from  the  deserts,  pnxlucinp  alxiniim.  tainting 
the  liahe  yet  unljoni,  and  cDrradinj;  the  pfarb  in  the 
sea.  Further,  th^  diamuule  from  performing  circum- 
dmon  or  wnMCCtiaii  dttrioff  lis  prevalcnee  {Jebamotk, 
7'i  rt,  «/).  Wimdi  rhar.  'ites  Heft,  vol.  ii,  ,4).  It  is  «tat»d 
that  *'  the  niarTiag«-l>ed  pUcwl  U'twecn  north  ami  koiuIi 
will  be  blewed  with  male  iwue"  ( Herachoth,  15,  ifr.), 
which  may,  Wunderiiar  tbinka,  b«  interpreted  of  the 
temperatora  when  nedentte,  and  in  neither  exttame 
(wliich  thiwe  winds  respfrtivoly  represcni),  as  most  fa- 
voring fecundity.  If  the  fart  Ite  »>,  it  is  more  {trobably 
related  to  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  in  connection 
with  which  the  <«amR  theory  has  been  lately  leTived. 
A  number  of  priTi-|ii  -'  are  pven  by  the  eame  authorities 
in  rcfiToncf  to  litalth  ;  c  i;.  vatiiii;  slo>*ly.  imt  otintrai-t- 
ing  a  setlentary  habit,  regularity  in  natural  o|MTations, 
cheerfulness  of  tempeniDeni,  dtu^  itieep  (especially  early 
moming  aieep  is  lecoamended),  hot  not  somnolence  by 
day  (Wundcthar,  itf  We  may  mention  likewise 

in  this  connertiiin  tlini  [Kissesi^ion  of  nti  iibundniiri-  ol' 
iaU  tended  to  banish  much  disease  (I'sa.  Ix,  2;  2  >Sani. 
viii,  18 ;  1  Chroa.  xriii,  IS).  Salt-pita  (Zeph.  ii,  9)  arc 
Still  dug  by  the  Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
For  the  use  of  salt  to  a  new-bom  infant,  Mzek.  xvi,  4 ; 
comp.  (•altii,  l>e  Saiiil.  lib.  i,  cap.  7. 

Tlw  lite  uf  circiundaion,  besides  its  special  suigical 
opeiwtion,  deserves  eome  notiee  in  eimneethm  with  the 
f^<'noral  question  of  the  health,  lonppvity.  ami  fconndity 
of  the  race  with  whose  history  it  is  idi  ntitii  il.  Uesides 
being  a  msrk  of  the  covenant  an  J  a  symUd  of  purity,  it 
was  perhaps  also  a  protest  against  the  phallus-wonbip, 
which  has  a  remote  antiquity  in  the  eormption  of  man- 
kind, and  of  which  «  (■  tiavi'  Mime  trace  in  tin-  I't^yptian 
myth  «»f  Osiris.  It  has  been  a'»sert»d  al«o  (\Vunilerl»ar, 
8tts  llfff,  p.  '26)  that  it  distinctly  contriluited  to  increast' 
th«  fruitruineaa  of  the  race,  sod  to  check  inordinate  de- 
sires in  the  Indiridaal.  Its  lienefldal  effecto  in  such  a 
dimate  as  that  of  I^frypt  and  Syria.  a>  t«  tiding'  to  pro- 
mote deanlineas,  to  prevent  or  reduce  irritation,  and 
thereby  to  Mop  the  way  againat  Tarioos  disorders,  hsre 
been  the  subject  of  comment  to  vsrious  writers  on  hy- 
giene. In  i^iarticulsr  a  troublesome  and  s<>metime8  fatal 
kind  of  lM>il  I  jJiijiiioais  ntid  fmriip/ii/ni'i.iis )  in  mentio;:cd 
as  occurring  comnumly  in  those  regions,  but  only  to  the 
oneifeaaiciaed.  It  Is  stated  by  Jcaephus  (Cont.  Ap.  ii, 
\K)  that  Apion,  against  whom  he  wrote,  having  at  first 
derided  circumcinion.  was  circumciswl  of  necessity  by 
lesson  of  such  a  of  which,  aAer  suffering  great  pain, 
lie  died.  I'hilo  also  appears  to  apesk  of  the  same  liene- 
llt  when  he  speaks  of  the  **  anthrax"  Inftsting  these 

wlio  retain  th<'  foreskin.  Medical  authorities  have  also 
stated  that  the  rapm  iiy  of  imbibing  syphilitic  virus  is 
less,  and  that  this  has  been  proved  experimentally  by 
eomparing  Jewish  with  other,  e.  g.  Oiristian  popula- 
tions (Wanderbsr,  9tes  Heft,  p.  27).  'V'\\r  oiKxation  it- 
self ri>ii-.ist<  d  <if  oriLriiiJiIly  a  mere  inoisinn.  In  which  a 
further  !'tri(i|)ing  off  the  nkin  fmm  the  jwirt,  and  a  cus- 
tom of  sucking  the  blood  from  the  wound,  was  in  a  later 
period  added,  owing  to  the  attempts  of  Jews  of  the  Msc- 
rsbfl>sn  period,  and  later  (1  Mace  i,  Ift:  Joeephns,  /4  a/. 

xii.  1  :  comp.  1  <^ir.  vii.Hi.  to  cidtivaie  In  atlun  [irai  - 
ticcjH.  The  reduction  of  the  reoisiuing  portion  of  the 
prapulium  after  the  more  simple  opanlllon,  so  as  to 
cover  what  it  had  exposed,  known  as  tpbpamiu,  ac- 
eomp&shcd  by  the  elastidty  of  the  skta  itadf,  was  what 
thin  anti-Jiidaie  pmeCioa  aoniglit  to  cffse^and  iriiafc  (he 


I  ]atMr,agwi«  complicated  and  aevweropantion  fraatiBted.> 
I  To  these  wete  subjoined  the  Me  of  the  wtmnbath,  be- 
fore an<l  after  the  t>(H>niti<>u,  {M>uiiilt  il  l  unimiii  at*  a  ^tyJ)- 
tic,  and  a  mixture  of  wine  and  oil  to  heal  the  wouivd. 
It  is  remarkable  tlial  the  tightly-swathed  rollers,  which 
formed  the  firat  covering  oif  the  new-bom  child  (Luke 
ii,7),  are  still  retained  among  modem  Jews  at  the  cir- 
cumcision of  a  child,  effectually  preventing  any  move- 
ment of  the  IxMly  or  limbs  (Wunderbar,  p.  See 
CincfMcisioN. 

No  surgical  operation  beyond  this  finds  a  place  in 
holy  Scripture,  unless,  indeed,  tliat  adverted  to  under 
the  article  Pk'N'UCH.  The  Talmudists  s])eak  of  two  op- 
erations to  assist  birth,  one  known  as  *tnn  rr'^'p 
(ffa»trotomin\  and  intended  to  a.ssist  |»«rturition,  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  the  mother;  the  other  known  as 
*|122n  r"'^"tp  {ht/$Ur<}tomia,  tfclio  rmnii  f(t').  wliieh  was 
seldom  practiced  save  in  the  cast?  of  death  in  the  crisis 
of  lalxjr,  Ir,  if  atteinpnil  on  the  living,  was  either  fatsl* 
or  at  least  destructive  of  the  powers  of  maternity.  An 
operation  is  also  mentioned  by  the  same  authoritica 

having  for  iti  oliji-rt  tlie  extraction  |itorenical  of  an  Ctll> 
erwisc  iticxtrical)le  lietus  (tl/iJ.  p.  .')3,  etc.). 

Wunderbar  enumerates  fmm  the  Mishns  and  Talmud 
flfty-six  surgical  instruments  or  pieces  of  appantua;  of 
thoe,  however,  the  following  only  am  at  all  alluded  to 
in  Scripture.  A  cutting  instrument,  callctl  "IS,  supposed 
to  be  a  '*shaip  stone"  (Exod.  iv,  25).  Such  was  proba- 
bly the<*iEthiepian  stone"  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii, 
and  Pliny  s|»cakH  of  wlm!  he  calls  TVn/a  Mtmui,  as  a 
.similar  imiiUment.  /i|>|«>rah  Mitns  to  have  caught 
up  the  tirst  instninient  which  came  to  hand  in  her  ap> 
prehension  for  the  life  of  lier  lul^ll,^n(l.  Tlie  "knife" 
(^rd:Xia)  of  Josh.  V,  2  was  probably  a  more  retined  in- 
stmment  for,  the  same  purpopa.  An  **  awl"  (9S"iTI>  Is 
mentioneil  (Exod.  xxi,6)  aa  used  to  Inire  tlironjrh  the 
car  uf  the  iKindtnan  who  refused  release,  and  is  su{^)o«ed 
to  have  l>cen  a  surgical  instrument.  A  seat  of  delivery, 
called  in  S  ri|iiiir4'  Kx(hI.  i,  16,  hy  the  Talmud- 

ists t2'I.*3  (contp.  1  Kings  xix,  3),  "the  Moula;"  but 
some  havn  doubted  whether  the  word  need  by  Measa 
doea  not  mean  rather  the  uterus  itself,  as  that  iriiieh 
moulds  and  shapes  the  infant.  Delivery  u|»oii  a  se«t  or 
stiK»l  is.  however,  a  i  oinmon  practice  in  France  at  this 
day,  and  also  in  Palestine.  The  "roller  to  bind"  of 
Esek.  XXX,  91  was  for  a  broken  Umbv  as  still  used.  Sim- 
ilar Imnds,  woniid  with  the  most  precise  accural  \-.  in- 
volve the  mummies.  A  acrsper  (Cnri),  for  which  the 
potsherd"  of  Jeib  waa  a  snbotltate  (Job  ii,  8). 

Exo<l.  XXX,  23-.")  is  ti  }>rr*rrip/iim  in  form.    It  may 
lie  worth  while  also  to  enumerate  the  lesiiing  sulihtances 
which,  according  to  Wiiiulerbar,  composed  the  phsfmt- 
i  oopocia  of  the  Talmndiats— a  much  more  limited  one  - 
which  win  afllBrd  some  inright  into  the  dntanee  which 

.separates  them  fn)rn  the  leaders  of  fireek  medicine,  llc- 
sidcs  such  onlinary  appliances  ns  water,  wine  (Lnke  x, 
84),  beer,  vinegar,  honey,  and  milk,  various  oils  are 
found;  as  opobalaamum  Cbalm  of  Gilead"),tbe  oil  of 
olive,  myrrh,  rose,  palms  chrlsti,  wslnot,  sesamuni,  colo— 
cynth.  ami  tish  ;  tig^  i-KiiiLT^  \ \.  T (!;itr>.  fi[i].leM  ( ("ant. 
ii.o),  jMitnegranates,  jiistacluo-niits,  otid  almonds  (a  prod- 
uce of  Syria,  but  not  of  Kgypt,  Gen.  xliii,  11);  whea^ 
barley,  mid  various  other  grains;  garlic,  leeks,  onions, 
snd  some  other  common  herbs;  mustard,  {lepjier,  cori- 
ander "eed.  i:ing(  r,  j. reparation*  of  tieeLlisli.  cte.,  stee|>ed 
ill  wine  or  vinegar,  whey,  eggs,  salt,  wax,  and  suet  (in 
plasters),  gnll  of  tish  (Tob.  vi,8;  xi,  ll),ashe^cowdnng, 
etc. ;  fasting-saliva,  urine,  bat's  Uood.  and  the  following 
rarer  herbs,  etc.;  ammfitmon,  mmta  ffrtitilif,  .saflron, 
inandragora,  l.turfKnin  fjiiuiim  (Anih.  fT/Acnnr?),  junijjer, 
broom,  poppy,  acacia,  pine,  lavender  or  nMemat}',dovei<> 
root,  Jujub,  hyssop,  fern,  tamjimrkum,  mBk«thlstle,  Istt- 
rel,  £'rKca  iRMra/i*,abMynth,  jasmine,  narcissus,  madder, 
curled  mint,  fennel,  endive,  oil  of  cotton,  m,>-nle,  myrrh, 
■M  (oeomt  oodnMsX ' ' 
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fi^,  caMU.  liiildiHum,  galbanum^  frankinc«u»o.  n/nmr, 
nard,  gum  of  varioaa  treet,  una/kfbtattabjftantinn ;  and 
nincnb— bitanopn.  natnim,  bonx,  mlum,  clay, 
,  qoickflilwr,  lithar^'c.  yeHow  anenie.  Tke  Ibt- 

luwine;  piT-|i  irAti..ti:>  wen-  well  known:  Thrrinrnti, 
an  antidote  ))re{)ared  fnim  «er|>enl!«;  variaus  inedicinal 
drinks,  e.  k.  rrom  the  fruit-beaiing  rosenian' ;  dMoetioa 
of  wine  with  regetaUcii;  mixture  of  wine,  homjr,  and 
pepp*r;  of  oil.  wine,  and  water;  of  a!«paracu9  and  other 
roots  stwjwd  ill  wine;  i  -ik  ti-  -.  juiri^iiiLT  drnii>;ht!<,  »i^m> 
rifio,  potiuDS  to  produce  alKirtion  or  truitrulne^d ;  and 
Tariom  Mlvea,  soine  uaed  coameticaJty,  e.  g.  to  remove 
hair;  tvime  for  wound*  and  othrr  injuries.  The  fomu 
of  roedit-amonta  were  cataplasm,  electuary,  liniment. 
pla!«ter  (Isa.  i,6;  Jer.  viii.22;  xlvi,  1 1 ;  li.«;  Josopliu-. 
W ar,  1, 33, 5),  powder,  iariHioo,  deooctioo,  enenoe,  ay  ruji, 

An  occasional  trace  occnn  of  aonie  chemical  knowl- 
CdgfV  eg.  the  calcination  of  the  Rotd  by  Mown;  the  ef- 
fect of  "riaegar  upon  nitre"  (Kxod.  xxxii,  •5);  Prov. 
xxr,20:  eoaip.Jer.ii,23>  The  mention  of  "the  apoth- 
ecary" (Kxod.  s«s,M;  Eed.x,l)i>nd  of  the  merchant 
in  "pow.Ii  rs"  (  ('int.  iii,  '■hnw^  that  •  distinct  and 
imporiniit  tirancti  of  trade  wa-t  M-t  up  in  these  wares,  in  | 
wUch,  a->  at  a  modem  druggist'is  articles  of  luxury,  etc., 
are  eiHnbined  with  the  rcmeiliea  of  rickneaa  (see  farther, ! 
Wttiideriiar,  Istes  HefY.  p.  73,  ad  (in.). 

Arnonr;  thf  ino<t  f.tvorito  of  external  rcmwli*^ 
always  been  tho  bath.  A.t  a  preventive  of  numerous 
diaaiders  im  virtues  were  known  ID  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  scnapukma  Lcvitical  bathinga  pmwribed  b/  Moses 
woold  merely  enjoin  the  eontiiraance  of  a  pnetlee  fii-  | 
miliar  to  the  Jews,  from  the  exam|»le  espocially  of  the 
prieats  ill  that  country,  licaidea  the  signilicance  of  ; 
BMMtal  parity  which  it  carried,  the  use  of  the  bath  check-  | 
eit  the  tentlency  to  become  unclean  by  ^-iolcnt  perspira- 
tions fmm  within  and  effluvia  from  without;  it  kept  the  ! 
porous  system  in  pliy.  .iml  Ntdjiix'ii  tin-  outset  of  niuoh 
e.  In  order  to  make  the  sanction  of  health  more  | 
I,  nost  Oriental  lutfliias  ha««  enlbteed  porffleaiorjr  I 
kby  ri'li;ri"ti7t  rn;in<latea — and  so  the  Jews.  A  treatise 
eoDectiii);  ail  the  diota  of  ancient  nuillciiie  on  the  use 
of  the  bath  has  been  current  ever  since  the  revival  of 
kaming,  under  the  title  Dt  BaUris,  According  to  it,  | 
Hippoeratca  and  Galen  praacriba  the  bath  medicinally  j 
in  peripneumonia  rather  thso  inlmming  fever,  as  tend- 
ing to  allay  the  pain  of  the  ridea^ chest,  and  back,  pro- 
BSoting  various  secret i(ms,  removing  lassitude,  and  sup- 
pBag  Jointak  A  hot  bath  is  recommended  for  tlioae 
aaiMi^  ftron  Mm  (De  Bain.  p.  464).  Thoae,  <in  the 
contrary,  v.  hi  hive  lrHi<*enrss  of  the  bowels,  v.  hn  ,ire 
languid,  loathe  their  fiNxi,  are  troubled  with  nausea  or 
bik,  should  not  use  it,  as  neither  abooU  the  epileptic. 
After  exIuMatiiig  JoiUMgra  in  the  au^  tlie  bath  is  com* 
mended  as  the  reiloiatlTe  of  moisture  to  the  fhune  fp. 
ih6-4hH ).  The  four  objects  which  ancient  aulhoriticii 
chiefly  proposed  to  attain  by  bathing  are — 1,  to  warm 
and  distil  tho  elements  of  the  bo<iy  throughout  the 
whole  frame,  to  equalize  whatever  is  abnormal,  to  rarefy 
the  skin,  snd  promote  evaeitations  through  it ;  2,  to  re- 
duce a  flry  to  a  moister  habit :  3  <.  tlir  rold  tiiith),  to  c'<m>1 
the  frame  and  brace  it;  4  (the  warm  balh),  a  sudorific 
to  cxpd  celd.  Escicias  bsfim  bathing  to  raeommend* 
ed,  an'l  in  the  vason  from  April  till  Novcmlwr  inclusive 
it  is  the  m(Ml  conducive  to  health  :  if  it  be  kept  up  in 
the  other  mnnths,  it  ahould  ttu  u  ho  l>ut  once  s  week, 
and  that  fatting.  Of  natural  waters  some  are  nitrotts, 
ioine  aalincv  aome  aluminooa,  aome  solphureoua.  aome 
bituminous,  some  copf)crish,  some  femifjinous.  jiml  some 
eorapounded  of  the.se.  Of  all  the  natural  wiiters  the 
power  ia,  on  tlie  whole,  desicc^ni  and  calefacient,  and 
thqr  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  those  of  a  humid  and  cokt 
habit  Pliny  (//.  .V.  xxxi)  giTcs  the  fullest  extant  ac- 
count of  the  thermal  springs  of  the  ancients  (Piinf. 
^■E^m.  etl.  Sydenh.  Soc  u  7 1).  Avicenna  gives  precejiis 
tor  lalt  and  other  mineral  twths ;  the  IbnMr  he  recom- 
in  oiN  of  aenrvf  and  itchiqg^  as  mtf jing  tho 


skill,  anil  afterwards  condensing  it.  Waters  medicated 
with  alum,  natron,  aulphur,  naphtha,  iron,  litharge,  vit- 
riol, and  vinagar,  are  also  specified  by  him.  Friction 
and  unction  are  pmoribed,  and  s  caution  given  against 
staying  tisi  loii;j  in  tin-  waii-r  |i.  Xis  .>10;  iMinp. 
At'tiu^  l*e  UuIm.  iv,  4»4}.  A  sick  bather  should  lie  .juiet, 
and  allow  otben  to  rub  and  anoint  him,  an<i  use  no 
strigU  (the  common  instrument  for  scraping  the  skin), 
but  a  sponge  (|>.  45(i).  llaimonidea,  chiefly  following 
(lalen.  rocommeniis  the  bath,  especially  fur  plitliisis  in 
the  aged,  as  being  a  case  of  diyncis  with  cold  habit,  and 
to  a  hecttc-fever  patient  as  being  a  case  of  dryncaa  with 
hot  habit;  also  in  casra  of  ephemeral  and  tertian  fevers 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  in  putrid  fevers,  with  the 
caution  not  to  incur  shivering,  liathing  ia  dangerous 
to  those  who  feel  pain  in  the  iirer  after  eating.  He 
addaeautlons  Rgai^ng  the  kind  of  water,  hot  «heae  re- 
late chiefly  to  water  for  drinking  (I if  /fain,  j..  V.^x.  nrt^. 
The  bath  of  oil  was  fornie<l,  according  to  (iali'ii  mid 
.\i-tius,  by  adding  the  tifth  part  of  heated  oil  to  a  water- 
bath.  Joeepbus  speaks  ( War,  i,  S3, 6)  as  itiough  oil 
had,  in  Herod's  caae,  been  used  pore.  There  were  spe- 
cial (x-casions  on  which  the  bath  was  ceremonially  en- 
joined— after  a  leprous  eruption  heal<-<l,  after  the  a>nju« 
gal  act,  or  an  involuntary  emission,  or  any  gonorrhoial 
discharge,  after  meiutniatkm,  childbed,  or  touchiug  a 
corpse;  sA  for  the  priests  before  and  dniteg  their  timca 
of  otWce  Mich  n  duty  wa*  |>r< -<  rib»  (l.  The  I'harisGcs 
and  Kaaeues  aimeil  at  sc  rupulous  strictness  of  all  such 
roles  (Matt; XT,  t;  3Isrk  vii,b;  Lake  xi,88).  River- 
batbing  was  common,  but  houses  soon  began  to  include 
a  bath-room  (I^ev.  xv,  18;  2  Kings  v,  10;  ?  Sara,  xi,  2 ; 
Siisaiiiui  I.')*.  \'a|i.ir-batli»,  a>  innong  the  Konmii'^,  wcri; 
latterly  included  in  IbcM-,  as  well  as  hot  and  coUl  liath 
apparata%  and  the  use  of  |>erfumeH  and  oilit  after  quit- 
ting it  was  everywhere  diffused  (Wunderbar,  2tes  Heft, 
voL  ii,  H).  The  vapt>r  was  sometimes  sought  to  be  in- 
hfikMl.  though  this  u.'\s  r(|iut.-'i  mischievous  to  the  teeth. 
It  was  deemed  healthiest  after  a  warm  to  take  also  a 
ooldbath</M.di^ad.8jrdenb.8e&i,e9).  Tha  Tal- 
mud hn't  it  "  Whoao  takes  a  warm  bath,  and  doaa  not 
abto  drinU  thereupon  aome  warm  water,  is  like  a  atove 
hot  only  from  without,  but  not  lieatetl  aim)  from  within. 
Whoso  bathea^  and  doca  not  withal  anoint,  is  like  the 
liquor  ontaide  a  rat.  Wheao  baring  had  a  w«n  bath 
docn  not  also  immediately  pour  cold  water  over  him,  is 
like  an  iron  made  to  glow  in  the  tire,  but  not  thcrealler 
hardened  in  the  wator."  This  aueoession  of  coM  watar 
to  hot  Tapor  ia  eonmonly  practiced  in  Ruaaian  and 
Poliah  baths,  and  is  said  to  oimtHbote  much  to  roboat 
health  (Wunderlnr.  IhiJ.^    Si  *  1'.  \tmi_ 

V.  /.i/m/fwrf.  — IJesides  the  usual  autlwrities  on  He- 
brew antiquitie!!,  Talmudical  and  modern>  Wunderbar 
(latea  Heft,  p.  57-69)  has  compiled  a  collection  of  writ- 
ers on  the  special  subject  of  scriptural,  etc.,  medicine, 
including  its  psycholojjical  and  IsttAnical  as|M  <;ts.  !ii  also 
its  political  relations;  a  distinct  section  of  thirteen  mon- 
ographs treats  of  thelepiesy;  and  every  various  disease 
mentioned  in  Scripture  appears  elaborated  in  one  or 
more  such  abort  treatises.  T'hose  out  of  the  whole  num- 
Ix  r  which  ap{jear  most  iji  lu  r.illy  in  e»leem,  to  judge 
from  references  made  to  them, are  the  foUt»wing, which 
IndadaafewAmnother  aouroea:  KoaenmllUer^ArafMral 
MMsry  if  ff"-  Hxhir  (in  the  Hibliful  riihinft,\(>\.  xxvii); 
DtWelic,  //thidijirh-ju>{i.<tche  A  iT/iiii>loifie,  §  271  6;  Cal- 
met  (.\uguslin),  La  Mfdtrinf  rt  U*  Midtcin*  drs  ttne, 
H^rtiuc  (in  his  Comm.  litirale,  Paris,  1 7H,  toL  t)  ;  idem, 
sar  ta  Sueur  At  Sat^  (Luke  xxii,  48, 44) ; 
PrutuT.  Krankh'ittn  r/<.<  <h-imt»;  Spreni;el  (Kurt),  He 
ntrdic  Kbraorum  (Halle.  17H^,  8vo  t;  idvm,  H'  it rii'jt  zur 
Ge§dUdUe  der Medicin  (M all. ,  1 7!'4.  Hvo ) ;  idem,  Vfrsnch 
dner  pragm,  Getdkicife  <kr  Anmrikmde  (Halle,  1792, 
1803, 1821 ;  the  ktt  edition  by  Dr.  Roeenbaum,  Leipsie, 

IMh,  Svo.  V..1.  i.§  37-  ir/) :  id.  m,  //l<f.'r.  A',  i  If,,b  ir.  (lib. 
i,  caj).  i,  Hard  liUtlicit)  ;  li.'irtholiiii  Thora.),  I>i  morf/is 
biblicu,  miicrUanfn  meiiica  (in  Ugnlini,  xxx,  1<^21); 
idcaa,/Vira%(io  nooi  TuUmmti  (in  UgoUni,  xxx,  1469); 
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Schmidt  rJoh..Tac.\  Bibtucher  Medietu  (ZuUirhau,  1748, 
8vip,  p.  Till  I  :  K.'iU,  li^  miiihlit  Mcrnlot.  W  T.  i  Hrifii.  17-1.'), 
iUt);  Kciubanl  {Chr.'liAi. E.pht,),JiibtUrraMik(cit^tctkJit 
im  oAm  Tetfawi.  vmrkommm  (i  mmI  il,  1767, Svo,  p. Mi; 
y,  17r>8,  8ro,  p.  344) ;  Shapt«r  (Tbonia),  Mrdiea  tacra, 
or  JHfioii  J-J-jM)sitiiiiu  of  the  more  importimi  Dittatri 
mfiiliumd  in  the  Sncred  Wiitinij*  ( I>in<k>ii,  1KJ4)  ;  \Vun- 
derbar  (iL  J.),  bSititek'TiMimiuiucke  Mttiicm  (in  4  parts, 
ltigl^  1860-1858, 8vo;  MW  terica,  1857);  CdaiiM  (OL), 

Hi<  ruhitntii  iii.f.  jihuilt.t  fttn  ir  .<frifitui  <r  ili<xrrt<itii>tirf 
hrtrtt  (^"J  lari.H,  L'|jsal,  171,j,  1717,mv<»;  Ami»Ii-1ikI.  1748  ); 
Bocbart  (Samuel), //if rojoifo*,  $.  bijMirtHum  o/nit  </*•  cmi- 
muli^  tuerm  »eriptur9  (Loodoa,  1665^  foL;  Fmukfoct, 
1675^  feL;  edited  by,  and  with  the  note*  of  Km.  P.  G. 
BoMflUniUlcr.  l.i])-.  1703, 3  voIm.  -Ito » ;  S|K'niiT,  J>>  l<r,rif/>i.' 
Htbraoruiii  i  tluitliliut  (Tltbingfii,  1732,  fol.  i ;  liL-uihanl 
(Mich.  H.),  />f  cilfu  Htbneorum  prohibit  U ;  I  tit*.  I  re- 
4MH.£e&  J/ii«rr(Vtt«b.l687,4t40s  lH$t.JJ ntpm.Ckr. 
lute  (iUd.  1897,  4to);  Eactienbach  (Cbr.  Ehraifr.), 
I'roijr.  .A  Ipni  Jutlirorum  (ItKsiiK'k,  1774.  4tti;  in  hir< 
Scripla  nuilii:  bilJ.  p.  17-41 ) ;  bchillinn  lepra 
emmaUatwu'  f,  rt-t .  J.  D.  Habn  (LuKd.  Bat.  1196^  8vo) ; 
CbamNiv  {)L)tRMktrclm  tmr  k  vMlabk  €ar9el$n  dt 
la  Opn  Set  t/Hrmx  (in  Mtm,  de  fa  S«e.  mUKc.  i*immh' 
tii/n  de  Pan<.  iii,  ;!.">.'i  ;  H'liitiin  Chininjtciile  iJr 

VArmie  de  I'lhititt  (I'aria,  1«04>  ;  Wcdd  ((ieo. W.), />f 
Uprti  in  ancriii  (.Ic-na,  1716^  4to;  in  bb  ErtrataU  med. 
pkilolo'j.  Cent.  li,  dec  4,  p.  93-107);  idem,  I)t  moth, 
llitkim  (Jena,  169*2, 4u>;  in  bia  ExercUttt.  med.  pkUolog. 
C<  iit.  I,  <ltc.  7) ;  idem,  morfx)  Jorarui  txrrcilal.  I,  II 
(Jena,  1717, 4tu;  'm\aA I:Mrcital.med,philolog,{j«allm\\, 
dee.  5);  id«n,  De  Sauh  energmneno  (Jena,  1886;  in  hit 
Krercitat,  med. phiiolog.C4:nt.  I,  dec.  2) ;  idem,  /)e  morbid 
tenum  Solomunceis  (Jena,  1(>8(>,  4to ;  in  bis  Exercitat.  med. 
phib'litg.  Cent,  I,  dec  8) ;  LichtonMein,  Vemch,  etc  (in 
£ichbani'«  AUgm.BilUiolk«k^\\,¥H^l)\  Mewl  (Ur. 
R.),  Mtf^  Saera  (London, 4to);  Oodlas  (G.  F.)i £»n^ 

ri/alio  ]ihiU>U>ff{r(i  lU  !fihn/irri  olmtili-i'iini  uriffvte  (in 
Up'lini,  XXX,  UHil);  Kail,  iJe  obsitlricibu*  matrum  Ilt- 
br (earn in  in  Algyplo  (I]«ailNiig,1746,4to);  land*  (Dr. 
A.  IL),  Tentaviai  Ailierfcw  ■wdBcuw,  erkAau  coHeetama 
GfiMKobygiea,  qtta  ex  TVlAmKb  Bnb^lonico  depronmf 
((•roiiinnen.  lH4r>,  8v(>);  H<»mer  (F.),  l>i*Mrt.  lU  fftitii 
Aledicinte  ap.  VetUJItbr.  (17a.'») ;  NorU  r^;,  Ih  .Slfdicina 
Animm  (in  {^^tUCAcad.  ii,  404) ;  ^Whkenazei  (Moe.), 
De  crtu  tt  progrrttu  M^licintr  uUer  Ilebraot  (HMDlmcg, 
17.  .  8vo");  GinithurRer  (K.  W.),  De  Mediea  ex  Tabau- 
di.i  illiLitnitti  iCotting.  1743.  4l<*)  :  HMmamo,  De  rtbtu 
medicf4  Vet.  Test.  (Br««L  1846,  4to);  Uutcnachliiger  (J. 
H.),  De  mediae  vrierum  Hebr.  (iSchleiz.  17H6,Kvo) ;  Lind- 
linger  (J.  S.),  De  Hebr.  rett.  metlica  dr  Ikemoinacis  (Wit- 
tenb.  1774, 2  voLt.  8vo) ;  Keineccius  (Cbr.),  Dictum  'J'al- 
mutlicim  de  optiimi  meiHm,  Gtieum  Hgiio  (WciMMlk 
1724,  foL).   i»ee  PiivaiciAX 

MEDICINE,  HBATHnr.  flee  Sonunrrnosi; 

Medlety  (or  Portion^  i-  utih^  ^.mvch  t<>  iht- 
division  of  a  rectory  church  into  several  parsonages  or 


Medigo,  Ella  ben-Mose,  Ann.\  dki,  a  mtod 
Jewish  Mvan  of  the  loth  c-entury,  relcbrated  for  his  nt- 
ttinments  a.i  a  phikwopher,  flouriithcil  at  I'adoa,  Italy, 
■8  teacher  of  raetaphytiea.  He  <lied  in  14901  fer  bia 
tro^k^  «ee  FUrat,  BM.  Jttd,  ii,  :i:tx. 

MedigO,  Joseph  Salomo  del,  another  Jewish 
writer  of  note,  and  of  the  same  family  as  the  precedinf;, 
was  iKim  at  Candia  in  IfiOI.  He  was  highly  educated, 
and  tliotich  liu>ily  cnpi^^  in  the  practice  of  mt-ilK  im- 
as  one  uf  tlic  moHt  eminent  of  bis  prufeation,  he  never- 
theless devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  study 
of  Jewish  philosophical  productioni*  and  the  writings  of 
Jewish  rnvHtii'M.  He  ptihlt!«hed  tli»r*«rtatioii«  on  diflcr- 
ent  philu!«iipbicAl  su)<jt'«-tM  niul  on  the  Cabala,  and  Lin^- 
n4>hies  of  several  eminent  Hebrew  literatL  He  died 
■tP»aipieinl655.  See  Font,  JKMLJwfainf.ii,  888  aq. 

Medina  (Arab,  niy),  nr.  more  fully,  ^Ikiunat  ai.- 
Nau  CCtty  of  the  F>opbet>,  also  called  2'u6tiA,  l  ibah^ 


etc,  (the  Good,  Sweet,  etc) .  and  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
ns  Jiiffin'jijMi :  the  huliei»t  lity  ut  M<>liaiiinii'\laii  I'ouu- 
thes,  next  lu  Mecca,  and  the  set^id  capital  uf  Hejas 
io  Weatem  Arabia,  is  situated  about  S70  miles  nottb  «f 
Mecca,  and  140  north  by  east  of  the  port  of  Jen:lH>,  on 
the  Ked  Sea,  and  contains  alMNit  1G,0(NI  inliHluuitu 
(  Hurtoii).  Me<iina  iitaUiut  half  the  si^e  <>f  Meo  a.  The 
streets,  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  uumber,  are  deep  and 
Bamnr,  paved  tndy  In  a  few  fdaeaa.  The  hoaaee  an 
flal-ro'ifi'<l  and  tlnulilo-xtoru'il,  aiul  an- built  of  n  ba-saltic 
iKHiria,  burned  brick,  and  pabn-wood.  Very  few  public 
buildings  uf  any  im|>ortanee  are  to  be  noticed  bniidca 
tbe  gieat  mosque  Al-Uanun  (tbe  Saocd),  inppoaed  to 
be  eieeted  oo  tbe  spot  wbera  Mobamnied  ified,  and  to 
oiirl«>-<e  bis  tomb.  It  is  of  Miialler  ilitnenhinnit  than  that 
of  Mecca,  being  a  paralleJogrom,  42U  fi-et  lung  and  MO 
feet  bruad,  with  a  spacious  central  area,  called  Kl-SahBy 
which  i«  Burroonded  bgr  a  peristyle,  with  nuncnNia  iwwi 
of  pilUn.  Tbe  Manaolenm,  or  H  njrah,  itadf  i»  an  img« 
uUr  square,  50-55  fee  t  in  t  \t« m.  ^imated  in  the  fouth- 
east  curner  of  the  buiiilin^,  and  m  paraied  from  tbe  M  alls 
of  the  mosque  by  a  passage  about  *2t>  feet  broad.  A 
laiga  gilt  crescent  above  the  Green  Dome,"  springing 
flram  a  series  of  globes,  surmounts  the  Hujrah,  a  glimpse 
into  which  is  only  altainnl  l  ilkr>Kiu'li  n  Iitil»  opening, 
called  the  i'rophet'a  Window;  but  nothing  more  is  vis- 
ible to  the  profane  eye  than  costly  carpeta  er  bangingi^ 
with  three  inscriptions  in  large  gold  letters,  stating  that 
behind  them  lie  tbe  bodies  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah  and 
(lie  two  calipliH- -whiih  curiaiuft,  changed  whenever 
worn  out,  or  when  a  new  sultau  ascends  tbe  throne,  an 
iBppoaed  to  oorer  a  «|aan  idiiea  of  Uaok  auoMi^fii 
the  mi«l«it  of  wbii  h  i^t.inils  Moharameirn  tomb.  Its  ex- 
act place  is  iixlicated  by  a  long  {tearly  ro«ary  ( Ksukab 
al-l)urri)— still  seen — suspended  to  the  curtain.  The 
Prophet's  bodiy  is  suppoeed  t»  lie  (undec^yed )  stretched 
at  fbll  length  on  the  right  side,  with  tbe  right  paha 

supporting  the  right  cheek,  the  face  directed  luwnnls 
Mecca.  Close  behind  him  is  placed,  in  the  s&nu-  po- 
sition, Abobekr,  and  behind  him  Utnar.  Tbe  fiiclt 
however,  is  that  when  tbe  nwsqBe,  which  had  baoi 
stnick  by  Ughtning,  was  rebuilt  in  88},  three  deep 
>^'ra\'i  >  vi  ri'  liuiiid  in  ttic  interior,  tilled  only  with  rol>> 
b)»h.  Many  other  rcoMins,  be»i(le.-s  make  il  more  than 
problematic  whether  the  {wrticular  ^|XJt  at  Medina  really 
contains  the  Propbel'a  remains.  That  his  culBu,  aaid 
to  be  covered  with  a  marble  slab,  and  cased  with  silver 
(no  European  luis  i  vcr  wen  it  ),  rests  suspended  in  the 
air,  is  a  stupid  story,  invented  by  Christians,  and  long 
exploded.  Of  the  fabulous  treamres  whieb  this  aaae> 
tuary  once  contained,  little  now  remains.  As  in  Mecca, 
a  great  number  of  ecclesiastical  ufficinls  are  attached  in 
some  capacity  or  other  ti>  the  (ireat  .\Ii>M|ue,  as  uU  mas, 
mudarisin,  imaums,  khatibs,  etc;  and  nut  only  they, 
bat  tbe  townspeople  tbemaelvaa  Hve  to  a  great  cxteiM 

only  on  the  pilgrims'  alms.  There  are  few  otb<T  note- 
worthy spots  to  be  mentioned  in  Medina,  save  the  minor 
mosques  uf  Ahabehr,  Ali,  Oonr,  fiaki,  Mc— ChaDben^ 

Cyclop,  R.  V, 

Mediol&nom.   See  Mil.\n. 

Medlocrea,  or  Sctom*  Gkadk,  an  epithet  of  that 
cl.iss  (if  monks,  from  the  a^t  of  iwcniy-toiir  to  fonv, 
who  were  eJiemplcd  from  being  taper-bearers,  from  ttte 
readiag  of  tbe  epistle^  goapel,  manyrologgr,  coUatiaii  in 
chapter,  pan'a  cantaria,  and  chanting  tba  oflkML  Sea 
Waloottf  Svurtd  A  rchteoltH/y,  a.  v. 

MeditemuiMii  Ska,  a  later  name  (flelin.  xxH, 

18;  see  Forbigrr.  Ihindh.  de  all.  tlfffr.  ii.  13  mj.)  (or  the 
usual  Human  tide  (.l/t/re  InUmum)  ut  that  immense 
body  of  water  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  AMea,  at^afl 
bv  the  Hebrews  "the  (Ireat  Sea"  (^■'nfin  n*n,  Xumb. 
xxxiv,  U  sq.;  Josh,  i,  4;  Ezck.  xlvii,  10,  etc.;  hkewiite 
in  the  Talmad,  Ma^  K«*« ;  ao  ly  ^aXq  daknma.  He- 
cat.  Frafftn.  p.  349),  or  "the  hinder  (i.  e.  W<  -t*  rn  i  sea" 
Cjin^aj*^  B^n,  Dent,  xii,  24;  in  diaiiuction  from  "tbt 
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ft>rwiH  fu  c.  Eastpm]  swa,"  i.  e.  »ho  Dcjid  S<  n.  /« ,  li. 
Mr,    elcX        of  the  Phili»tine»"  (C^ri:r2Cr.  Z", 
Biod.  zs^  Sl)v  ami  dw  duply  the  Sem"  (Jtwh.  xix, 
86:  as  likewise  in  the  flreek.  »'/  idXatfaa,  1  Mace  xiv, 
XV,  11;  Act»  x.  0,  3*J),  and  boundini;  ralc«tine  on 
tbe  west.    It  haa,  from  Tyre  to  Pudemaia,  a  high  aiid 
rocky  shore,  which  farther  south  iHronies  k>w  aiid 
atnrlr  (Strabo,  xvi,  768  «|. ;  comp.  iM-vi  liua,  ^w/,  xv,  9, 
6:  \y<tr.  I,  21,  5;       S  lml/.,  li'iJir.  ji.  l.iin;  it  makes  at 
Mouttt  Uannel  •  great  bay  (that  of  Accho  or  ftukmaiM), 
bat  cbewbeic  it  aflbnb  rtty  few  good  harixtra  (chieriy 
thiH<>  or  (Vsarcn,  .l<»[i{>a,  and  Gaza).    Its  turface  lies 
higher  than  ifiat  ..f  the  iK-ad  Sea.    The  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tiik'  ill  ttii-  Mi'iliit  rranean  is  irrf^jular,  ami  no-  | 
ticeaUe  only  in  particular  localitiesi  and  uuimporunt 
M  the  COOK  of  PkleMiiw  (aee  WtAtmSk,  EiiUeii,  ins  A . 
T.  i.  7 1.  nnm.^.   The  current  of  the  sea  is  rejfularly  from  i 
Wiutlt  to  iturlh,  ami  is  doubly  strting  at  the  time  of  the  I 
Nile  fre»bet,  so  as  to  carry  the  deposit  of  mtul  and  sand 
tgaiiiat  the  aouthern  (i'hilisiian)  aboR,  wbidl  accord- 1 
i^y  is  continually  pushing  farther  aiid  fiiithcr  into 
th<'  MA  (Vf  Ititn  r.  Fi'lL  ii,  HVO,  4li'2).    Uruler  tlw  w  ii- 
ur  rtit-re  are  found  at  the  coast  from  Uaza  to  J  alia  Iat-^v. 
coral  reefi  (Yolney,  roy<iyr,  ii,246);  and  the  sea  abounds 
iaAih.  CuBBinewe  finds  on  it  agwat  aphere;  but  the 
PbiBiictans  and  RKypttans  had  nearly  a  monoiioly  of  < 
this  as  the  Mor^ai.-  l<-;;i^lati<in  was  uiif.ivoraMi'  even  to  | 
ooan  trading.    Particular  portions  of  this  vast  body  of  i 
water  were  de«ignated  by  special  names,  hut  of  these  I 
«ely  the  Adriatic  (w  'ASpias)  is  dialinctiva^y  oaned  in 
the  Bible  (Acta  xx\ni,  37).  SeeADKiA.  Taffiie  oiention, 
howeref ,  is  made  likewist*  of  the  .Kgiean  .Va,  the  mml- 
wn  Archipeiagu  (AcU  xvii,  14, 18;,  the  sound  between 
Glicia  and  Cyprus  (Acts  xxvii,  S^aad  the  Syriis  of  the  j 
Lyhian  .Sea  (  Acts  xxvii,  17).    Sec  generally  Uachiene, 
Paldii.  I,  i,  87  »(|. ;  llamesveld,  Bibf.  (irttgr.  L  440  sq. — 
Winer,  ii,  7(1.    .*^^■e  Sua.    The  whulc  nf  ihi-  roitni,  fmrn 
the  Nile  to  Mount  Carmel,  was  anciently  called  the 
Plah  of  tk«  McditemdMan  Sea.  The  tract  between 
Gaza  and  Joppa  wa^  i^imply  called  the  Plain;  in  this 
St^oKl  the  five  principal  >-iiit's  of  the  I'hili.siine  satrapies 
— .Vsaloii.  tiath,  G.<ua,  Kkruii  or  Accaron,  and  .\zotus 
w  Aabdod.  The  counuies  bonkring  on  ttie  Meditena- 
neaa  wcte  unquesttoaaMy  the  cradle  of  driltzatioii,  and 

'\vv  hrivf  i:i  a^jcs  lK>en  the  fM  ciic  i if  niii^'h;  v  (■!i.'!ii;:cs 
nil  tveius  the  investigation  of  wlm  h  LmIhhj^-.  tii  (iic 
geii.nl  historian;  all,  however,  thai  lias  n  latioti  to 
•cripKual  sutyacts  will  be  found  stated  under  the  beads 
CracrB,  EOTPT,  Gkbbcm,  Stbia,  eiCi,  and  thercfbra  to 

fnr*  r  into  the  detail  here  would  be  supjertlnous,  a*  wnnld 
any  It-ugthened  nolii-e  of  the  sea  it-x  !f,  tlic  1I<  brews 
having  never hean  a  maritime  people.  ><«  •  Nnuiti,  Itict. 

Cbuc  Gtogr,  %,  r.  Internum  Maic;  U'Cullucb,  Did. 
if  (hofr.  &      Baa  PAUnniia. 

Medler,  NicnoLAa,  eoa  of  the  three  principal  di^ 
dpics  of  Luther,  waa  bom  at  Hof,  in  8axony,  in  1602. 
He  stufiied  at  Erfurt  and  Wittenbei^r,  where  he  held 

ciinf-Tinci-s  on  the  Old  Teat,  and  matheninti  •..  He  af-  | 
terwarda  opened  a  school  at  Eger,  but  came  into  coniiict 
with  the  authoiitita  af  that  city  ftr  taaddn^  the  doe- 1 
triin-:<  of  l,iith»-r  to  his  pupils.  He  then  took  a  sitnafimi 
as  tt  ai'her  in  lii.s  native  city,  and  was  npixniiletl  |>a%tor 
itiere  in  \liM\  but  preached  such  violent  sermons  that 
he  waa  ohligod  to  leave  in  1631.  Jtetiring  to  Witten- 
herK^  he  wBiaiwed  thaea  rix  yaais  aa  deaeMi*  Lntlier 

ofl'  t'  ali'-\»>-il  hirn  to  supply  his  place  in  the  pulpit,  as 
he  hij;hly  entcemcnl  Fiedler  for  his  ^{reat  talents  an  well 
is  zeaL  He  wae  made  chaplain  of  the  wife  of  Joachim 
If  who  had  fled  to  WittenlwiK.  In  1686  ha  was,  to- 
fttber  with  Jcfona  Wdler,  BMMla  D.D.,  and  in  16B6 
'•□[•■riiitendent  at  Xaumlmr^'.  Here  he  eiii;af;ed  in  nu- 
tiK-r»jus  controversies,  but  was  much  tM  lovi-d  and  re- 
spected both  by  tha  people  and  by  the  authorities. 
Maaiice  of  Saxony  wcceedsd  in  attiacting  lilni  In  the 
CabcrmtyefLeipoie.  In  lMl,aalia  wcntby  aidar  of 
tha  siectoc  to  haid  tha  tot  igai^ilinal  wowMp  in  the 


cathedral  of  Nanmburg,  be  found  that  the  eanon  regn> 
lars  had  cloned  the  doors:  Bledler  caused  one  of  them  to 

be  broken  <>|><  n  aiui  another  he  bunx-il  down.  In  the 
same  year  he  gut  into  a  controversy  with  Sebastian 
8ehwebinf(er,  wbo  was  snmaniod  the  Greek,  on  acooont 
of  his  pbilnsophical  scquirrroents  and  his  devotion  to 
the  cau.se  of  the  canons.  He  also  quarrelled  with  his 
colleague  Amsdorf,  and  with  the  -K-naic  of  N'uuoilmrjj, 
particularly  with  Mobr,  to  whom  h«  aildres«ed  the  ro- 
proaeh,'*Qaod  nunquan  palaai  et  exprease  taxarit  vel 
errores  p  ipi-iim-  diN-trime  el  culius  impios,  vel  manifesta 
scandala  in  \  ita  illiii^  i^n'tris."'  The  lacully  of  Witten- 
berg approved  the  ac('u>;it  ion,  and  de)M»te<l  Mohr,  but 
Medler  himself  was  also  obliged  to  resign.  Medler  now 
went  to  Mpandau,  near  Beriin,  wliere  the  KeAmncd  doe> 
triiK-s  were  boi'nminf;  estahlished,  niul  in  lM<i  trim'.ly 
became  superintendent  of  Itninswick,  afit  r  liavm^  iliree 
times  declined  the  ap(iointment,  noiwithsiandiiiiL;  the 
advice  of  Melancthon  and  Luther.  In  Brunswick  ba 
sneoaeded,  afker  great  eibits,  in  estabKsbinir  a  seliool, 
where  afterwarfU  Melancthon.  iTlianuH  Hi  piuv  Justus 
Jonas,  and  Flacius  taught  for  a  while  after  ilie  >i<>u-nfall 
of  Wittenberg  in  KM7.  In  1661  l»e  left  Brunxwick  on 
acooast  of  bis  health,  and  want  to  Leipaic,  when  ha 
waa  made  soperintenAHit  of  Bemburg,  but  on  bis  (hat 
preaching  hi-  -irm  k  \s\\\\  .-ii-ijf.li-xy.  ami  ili'  '1  ^linrtly 
after  at  Wittenberg.  He  wa.-  full  of  conimvi  rMal  M-al 
for  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  His  w<irks  arc  enumerated 
by  Streitperger,  v,  4,  and  by  Schanielius,A*Km6ii  ryum  lit- 
eratum,  p.  19, 87.  A  sermon  of  his  against  the  Interim 
of  I.eii)i-ic  (ij.  V.  )  was  often  n  printt  <1 :  al^i  in  N  harae- 
liiut,  AHM^Hrs^in  tiUnUum,  2)ee  M.  A.  Slreilpergvr,  lie 
rita  D,  ff.  MfdL  (in  Aetm promotiam  p«r  A  mlnotium 
RfH'lrntum.  fol.  ()  !Kj..  .Tcna,  l.V)l  > ;  Hummel,  Stue  liSh- 
Hothri;  iii,  M*)  m\.  ;  Helhroeyer,  Kti  rheti(ff  iu-fi.  r.  /iniurtr 
gcktreig.  iii.  173,  l!*^!;  Vtuo,  EpUftolir  l\  Mrkntch.  <i<l  V. 
Mfd/.;  D(*Uinger,/ep^rmit(MMM!9PJ(4.ii,74sq.i  Uerang^ 
Real-Kntykiopddie,  ix,m4,    (J.N. P.) 

MeS'da  (Mttlld  v.  r.  Siffd),  a  Gnecized  form  (1 
FMi.  V,  32)  of  the  Mshida  (4.  v.)  of  tha  UeU  lisU  (EiOk 

ii,  d2;  Neb.vii,64). 

llMkneM  (ni99,  wpttdnK)^  a  calm,  aeiana  tam- 
per of  mind,  not  eahily  niffled  OT  provoked  to  resent- 
ment (James  iii,  7,  Where  the  great  principles  of 
Christianity  have  disciplined  the  soul,  where  the  holy 
grace  of  meekness  reigns,  it  subdues  the  impetnoaa  di^ 
|M><«ition.  and  causes  it,  tmatlng  in  God,  both  to  mbnrit 
and  to  forj;i  \  > .  Ii  teaches  us  to  govern  our  own  anger 
whenever  wc  arc  at  any  time  provoked,  and  patiently 
to  bear  the  anger  of  others,  that  it  may  not  lie  a  provo- 
cation to  ns.  The  former  is  its  office,  es|iecially  in  su- 
periors; the  latter  in  inferiors,  and  both  in  e<|tui1s  f.lames 

iii,  1.S).  I  lir  fxcflleiKry  of  siu  h  a  hpirit  appi-ar-'.  if  we 
eoorider  that  it  enables  ns  to  gain  a  victory  over  corrupt 
natuia  (Pior.  XTi,8S)i  that  it  ia  a  baanty  and  an  orna- 
ment to  human  beings  fl  IVt.  iii,  4);  that  it  is  obedi- 
ence to  (iod's  word,  and  conliimiity  to  the  In'st  |uittem8 
(Eph.  v,  1,2;  I'hiU  iv.  8).  It  i:i  pnsliictive  of  the  hi^'h- 
est  peace  to  the  professor  (Luke  xxi,  li>;  Matu  xi,28, 
29).  It  flta  us  fbr  any  duty,  inatmerion,  rriatioB.  coimK- 
liiiii.  nr  pcr^Tiitioii  (I'hil.  iv,  11,  1'.''.  T"  dlitjiiii  this 
t>piri(.  c<iiiHid«T  that  il  i.i  a  diviiii'  iiijiiiii  iKiii  ( /rph.  ii, 
3;  Col.  iii,  12;  1  Tim.  vi,  11 1.  (>l>Mrve  the  many  ex- 
amples of  it :  Jesus  Christ  (Matt,  xi,  28),  Abraham  (Gen. 
xUi,  xvi.S.  6).  Moses  (NumK  xii.S).  David  (Xeeh.  «ii,8; 
"i  8am.  xvi.  m.  12:  IVa.  cxxxi.-J  .  Paul  (I  C.>r.  ix,  19). 
Note  how  lovely  a  <tpirit  it  i!<  in  iiwll.  and  how  it  secures 
us  from  a  variety  of  e\  il.<;  that  [let  nli.ir  promises  are 
made  to  soch  (MatCv,  6;  Isa.lxvi,  2>;  that  such  giva 
evidence  of  their  being  ander  the  inflnenoa  of  divine 
gra>  ' .  ;iMtl  shall  enjoy  the  divine  Messing  iI?*a.  Ivii,  I'l). 
.Sec  Hcnrv,  On  Mtih»»ji;  I)unto|>.  Sifiinnt*,  ii,  4<i4; 
Evans^  Smmmi  on  the  <  'firinliaH  Trmj>tr,  nntr.  ;  TilloC> 
son,  Sermon  cm  1  PH.  ii,  21,  and  on  Afatt,  v,  44 ;  Logan, 
Sermomt,  voL  i,  ser.  10;  Jortin,  iSrrawns^  Ttd. iii,  ser.  IL 
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Meeno,  Hkhiricii,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
■I  Bremen  April  11,1710,  and  was  educated  at  the  odk 

vmities  of  lidmstUdi  aiui  Ix*i|>sic.  In  1734  he  entered 
the  minbtn-  ax  pastor  at  Vt»lkt  r»heim,  near  HUdesheim, 
and  in  17JJ7  removwl  to  Qufiiliuburg,  where,  in  addition 
to  hia  paatoral  labors  in  town,  he  aen'cd  aa  couft  preach- 
er. H«  WMluHMmd  at  thia  time  with  tlMdtte«r'*Cmi- 
histtiri;il-Rath."  In  IT/HH  he  nrcoptcd  a  oall  to  .Tcvit, 
and  ttiLTe  Int  Hourii'liod  until  his  dcalh,  May  'JO,  1782. 
BeMiles  many  ctmlributions  to  different  pericMiicab*,  to 
Siooeii'a  StmaUimg  Utudmrgitcber  Kwadradat^  and  to 
GvanwrVi  Sammlungm  mr  KirtkaigetdL  «.  tkeid.  Odekr- 
tttmk.,  etc..  Mr-one  pnlilishfd  a  lar>;i'  imml>er  of  l)<N)k.'«  in 
the  department  ul  rdij^iuus  litt-rature.  Ili^  W(irk>  of 
special  interest  are,  Die  trtflickr  Fumjtnirhf  ihs  hn>if/tii 
UeittM/ir  <ttt  GtaiMfem  (HelIIUtiid^  174d,  Svo;  2d  edi- 
twn  niiich  enlarged,  1764,  8vo) '.—UnpartkeiimAe  PrU» 

Jtiiiff  ilir  AhhiiiiiVung :  Schri/t  und  Vemuiiftiita.*ziffe 
Ufbrrli'juiuj  di  r  in  itln  feifif/fn  GrUndeJur  und  tcvJrr  die 
ganz  unmdliche  Cfiglucks^ligkeit  tier  Vtrinehtr  Gotte* 
und  dam  endliche  teligt  WiedaMiigiimt  oytetf/,  md 
M*rBedit/trfi;/unf/  der  Gtdmkm  dn  hoantfMSgm  Hemt 
Abtt  Mofheim  rou  iltm  Knde  der  llulltnitrafen  (tli'lm- 
stiidt,  1747-174W,  A  vuIh,  8vo;  aUto  pubiiiihed  under  the 
title,  JJit  f/iitf  Suclic  dt  r  Lr/irt  ton  dfr  unendlichrn  Dover 

der  miUtutr<^m),—Uoaag,  GtUuie  Tkeol,  DaUch- 
4aadf,ii,4£8flq. 

SeeHmcA. 


Meeting.  The  Society  of  Friends,  vulgarly  called 
Quakens  have  adopted  the  of  this  word  to  designate 
tbcir  official  galheringi*  for  various  purfioacA. 

{l,")  MeettHff  J'ur  tSiijJ't I  t/tf/n.~  It origin  and  purpose 
are  thua  giveo :  **  The  yearly  nteetiug  of  London,  in  the 
year  1476^  appointed  a  neetiiiii'  to  be  hdd  in  that  dty, 
fcr  the  purpoff  nf  ndviM;;*,'  niid  ns>i'*tiii>:  in  rases  of  suf- 
fering for  conscience  sake,  which  hath  continue*!  with 
great  use  to  the  society  to  this  day.  It  is  comiwscd  of 
Fiieoda^  under  the  name  of  correspondents,  cbosco  by 
the  several  <|uarteriy  meeting*,  and  redding  in  or  near 
the  city.  The  same  ttirttings  al^i  apiM»int  members 
of  their  own  in  the  country  os  rorre»|xindcnt8,  who 
are  to  Join  f  heir  brethm  in  Ixmdon  on  emergency.  I1ie 
Minea  of  all  theae  conetpoadents,  previously  to  their 
bring  reoorded,  are  sabmitted  to  the  approbaUon  of  the 
yearly  meeting.  Such  men  as  arc  approved  ministers 
and  apjiointetl  ehlers  arc  also  members  of  this  meeting, 
which  is  called  tlie  'Meeting  fbr  flttfferings,'  a  name 
vhiob  araee  from  ita  original  purpow,  i|nd  has  not  yet 
become  entirely  obmlete.   The  yeariy  meeting  has  in- 

tni-l(  tl  the  Mirtiiij4  for  Snffcrinp*  wiih  ilu-  rare  nl'iirint- 
ingaiid  dL-ftrilniiing  LHH)kji,  and  with  (he  management  of 
it*  atock ;  and,  considered  as  a  atanding  committee  of 
the  yearly  meeting,  it  hath  a  general  care  of  whatever 
may  arise,  during  the  ititervals  of  that  meeting,  affect- 
ing the  s<M  ii'ty.  and  ropiirii);,'  iinnii'dinic  atii  iiiiun.  juir- 
ticularly  of  those  circumstances  which  may  occasion  an 
epftieathm  to  government.*'   See  Frikmds. 

(2.)  Mitiitht;/  .)ffrtitiff,  a  gathering  of  Friends  of  sev- 
eral particular  congregations,  hituaitd  within  a  con- 
venient (li«tnnce  of  one  another.  The  business  of  the 
monthly  meeting  is  to  prwide  for  the  subaiatence  of  the 
poor,  and  for  the  education  of  their  ollspring;  to  judge 
ct  the  sincerity  ami  litncs  of  |>ers<)n«*  apjM  aring  to  l>e 
convinced  of  the  rehgious  principles  of  the  society,  and 
desiring  to  he  admitted  into  membenbip;  to  exdte  due 
■ttentiun  to  the  diaebarge  of  religions  and  moral  doty; 
and  to  deal  with  diaorderly  raembera.  Monthly  neet> 
ings  also  grant  to  such  of  tin  ir  nieniliors  a.H  remove  into 
the  limits  of  other  monthly  meet  iiig>iX'riiiicatcs  of  their 
membership  and  conduct.  It  is  likewisa  the  dnQr  of 
this  body  to  appoint  overseen  for  the  proper  oboervanoe 
of  the  rules  of  discipline,  and  fbr  the  disposal  of  diffl* 
eitlties  among  members  by  private  adm>>hitlMn.  uirrti'a- 
Wy  to  the  Go«|K'1  ndc  (^Matt.  xviii|  1517  i,  s<i  um  to  pre- 
vent, if  [KJNoibk^  their  beiqg  laid  before  the  monthly 
When  a  amtf  howerVi  is  intraduoed  to  tte 


monthly  meeting,  it  u  usual  for  a  small  committee  to 
be  appointed  to  virit  the  ofliender,  in  order  to  endemr 

to  convince  him  of  bis  error,  and  induce  him  to  for- 
sake and  condemn  it.  Time  is  allowed  to  judge  uf 
the  efl'ect  of  this  labor  of  love,  ami  if  nei^iful  the 
vuit  is  repeated.  If  these  endeavors  prove  aucoeasful, 
the  pcfaon  la  by  minute  dedared  to  have  made  aatiah^ 

tion  for  the  offence;  if  not,  he  is  disowned  by  the  so- 
ciety. In  disputes  iM'twtH-n  individuals,  it  has  long  be^n 
the  decided  judgment  of  the  society  that  its  members 
should  not  we  each  other  at  law.  It  therefore  cnjoina 
all  to  end  their  differenees  by  speedy  and  impartial  ai^ 
hilr.niftn,  ngn>eably  to  rules  laiil  down.  If  any  refuse  to 
nilopt  thir»  mode,  or,  having  ailopteil  it,  to  huhmii  to  the 
award,  it  is  the  direction  of  tlie  yearly  mcttinp  that 
such  be  diaowned.  To  monthly  meetings  also  beloogi 
the  atlowing  of  marriages;  for  the  lodety  has  ahra3rs 
scrupled  to  acknowl. ilie  ex<  lusive  authority  of  the 
priests  in  the  fudemnization  of  marriage.  A  record  of 
marriages  is  kept  by  the  monthly  meeting,  as  also  of 
the  births  and  burials  of  ita  members.  A  cenificate  of 
the  date,  of  the  name  of  the  infant,  aiwf  of  its  parents,  is 
the  sulijwt  of  one  of  thes*'  Insl-im m  idiird  nrnnls;  and 
an  order  for  the  interment,  counter>igiied  by  the  grave- 
maker,  of  the  o;'.:er. 

(8.)  Quarlerhf  MetttH^timoag  the  Society  of  Friends, 
is  an  assembly  composed  of  several  monthly  meeting*. 
At  the  (juarterly  meeting  are  prodiurd  w  rittm  answer* 
from  the  monthly  meetings  to  certain  queries  respect- 
ing the  eondnet  of  their  members,  and  the  meeting^ 
car*'  over  them.  The  accoimts  thus  received  are  di- 
gi  steil  into  one,  which  is  M>nt.  also  in  the  form  of  an- 
swers to  (jueries,  by  repre»*entatives  to  the  yearly  meet- 
ing. Appeals  from  the  Judgment  of  monthly  meetioga 
aie  brought  to  the  qmrteriy  meetings,  whose  buaineM 
als<i  is  to  a>.»ist  in  any  difficult  ca>-e.  cr  wIktc  rt  missncfs 
appears  in  the  care  of  the  monthly  meetings  over  the 
iudividnab  who  eompoae  then.  SceQcAKKBRLYMncr- 
i»o. 

(4.1  Yearlif  Mtetwf/,  an  annnal  meeting  of  the  Society 

of  Friends.  '"The  yearly  nief  ting  has  the  general  sn- 
l>eriiuendence  of  the  society  in  the  country  in  which  it  ia 
established;  and  therefore,  as  the  accounts  which  it  re> 
ceivcs  diaoover  the  atate  of  inferior  meetings,  as  particn- 
Ifir  exigencies  require,  or  as  the  meeting  is  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  duty,  it  gives  forth  its  advice,  makes 
sttch  regulations  as  appear  to  be  requisite,  or  excites  to 
the  observance  of  those  already  made,  and  sometlmce 
appoints  committees  to  visit  those  qiuurterly  meetings 
which  appear  to  be  in  need  of  immediate  adi-ice."  At 
the  yearly  meeting  another  meetiiig  (a  sort  of  sid)- 
commitlce)  is  appointed,  bearing  the  nsme  ul  the  morm- 
in^  mce/m^,  fur  the  purpose  of  revising  the  denoaina> 
tionsl  manuscripts  previous  to  publication  -.  and  also  the 
granting,  in  the  intervals  of  the  yearly  meeting,  of  cer- 
lilicates  of  approbation  to  fuch  ministers  as  arc  con* 
cerned  to  travel  in  the  work  of  the  miniatiy  in  foreign 
parte,  hi  aMtieB  to  those  granted  by  their  monthly  and 
(juarterly  meetings.  When  a  visit  of  this  kind  doe* 
not  extend  l>eyond  Cireat  liriiain.  a  a-rliticate  from  the 
monthly  meeting  of  which  the  minister  is  a  member  is 
sufficient.  If  to  Ireland,  the  concurrence  of  the  qnai>> 
terly  meeting  ia  also  required.  Regnlationa  of  riarilv 
tendency  obtain  in  other  yearly  meet  ings.  The  "  stock" 
of  the  yearl\'  meeting  consists  «if  occasional  voluntary 
contributioiis,  which  is  expended  in  printing^woka, sal« 
aiy  of  a  dark  fur  keeping  records,  the  paaooge  of  miob> 
ten  who  Tlsit  th^  brethren  beyond  sea,  and  some  ■naU 
incidental  charges ;  hut  not.  as  has  been  falsely  sup- 
posed, the  reimbursement  of  those  who  suffer  distraint 
ftr  tithes  and  other  demands  with  which  they  scrapie 
to  OOOBply.  Appeals  from  the  quarterly  meetings  are 
heard  at  the  j-early  meetings.  There  are  ten  yearly 
meetings— namely,  one  inl/indon,  to  wliii  h  n  |  n  x  nia- 
liven  from  Ireland  are  received;  one  in  Dublin;  one  in 
New  Kngland ;  one  in  New  York ;  one  in  Penasyiranbli 
omeiaAIaiyland;  one  in  Virginias  oneintbeOuelBMet 
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flOtlnOhio;  nd  one  in  In<liain ,p-Eartig» Kceht*  Cgdcp, 

MKFlTfNT.,  <^|- vitrmi.v.  Amim;:  the  Mrthodist-s 
lb«*  4UAn<Tly  meeting  w  a  general  nut  ting  nf  the  Ntew- 
llda,  leaden,  and  other  officvra,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
•eting  the  general  b«Minest  of  thp  "cirrutt"  or  "di*- 
trict;"  in  the  Methodiat  K|)i^-<<iinl  i  'hiin  h  presided  over 
bv  t>K- "  |iri  «iiliilg  elder,  'or  tin  iiiiiii.stir  iii  i  liar^e.  It.s 
fpectalubjecl  Is  t>^<l<^  celrbratiou  uftlie  /.orr-j'tast 
(q.  v.\  to  examine  the  iipiritual  and  financial  condttMNM 
of  the  Church.    See  fH*cipime,dUiip,  iif  9tCL  if  >.  See 

CoSrEKKNCK,  Qt  ARTIiRLY. 

Meeting-honse,  •  place  appn»priated  for  the 
imrpoAe  of  pulJic  Cliriatian  wonbip.  In  England  the 
Aurches  of  DiflKnten  arc  no  caUett  by  the  An$;lican 
cinimuiui  ant!",  and  in  the  United  States  tin-  (Quakers 
thiu  name  their  place*  of  public  worabip.  bee  Ciii  Kvii ; 
CflAPin. 

Meganck.  Fkam.ois  Dominkji  e,  a  nDted  Duii  b 
tbmtugian  and  valiant  defender  of  the  cause  of  the  Jau- 
•misti,  was  bora  at  Menin  about  1688;  studied  at  the 
Ufiivenrity  of  Ixnivain,  and  then  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  the  polcmit-al  tielil  ot  tlieology.  At  first  he  wiei«led 
j*u  mily.  but  after  a  lime  In-  eiiti  red  the  pulpit  aL«i, 
dctenatned  to  cotnbat  the  Komaniam  of  the  Ultraroon- 
luHk  He  was  •  member  «t  the  oimocil,  in  1768,  at 
Utrecht.  He  die<l  at  Leydcn.  Oct.  I'.'.  177.'».  His  prin- 
cipal work«  are,  U^futation  iibrtgfr  tin  I'lailt  ilu  Schisme 
(1716,  l-.'m(» ;  Paris  1731,  «vo)  -.—Difnu*  dn  eoHtratt  dt 
mte  raekttabies  dtt  dot*  cdtu  (17^)  4to)  i—Prinumti  de 
MtHewrettdimSmeiiimin  (1768  and  1772, 1 2mo}. 

In  the  last -naflMd  work  he  i|ili"«t ii>)i'<  tlie  p>)|U''s  '•iiprcn- 
•cj-  t.ver  a  comciL    Sec  Du  t.  dt»  Utrttiti,  ii, 
M epmder  (aim  known  ander  the  name  of  Grot^ 

m'Min'.  <'\>.i-\i[.  \va?«  l>r)r!i  at  Zurich  iti  1  \'.>'k  Hi'  war* 
eiliuatdl  at  I'liivernity  t>f  Ua.sle.  where  he  secured 
the  .l.-,;re»>  of  M.  A.  in  loIH,  and  <«»on  after  w  a-s  appointed 
chai»lain  of  the  boipital  at  Zurich.  Here  be  earl/  e»- 
ptoied  the  doctrinet  of  Zwingle,  and  with  him.  In  1525, 
paUidy  denianded  the  supprrAtioii  of  the  inaatt  and  the 
crmf^lii-al  celebration  of  the  IxnlN  Su|i|Kr,  After  the 
Heme  disputation,  in  l.ViM,  he  wan  call  li  as  jirofejw^ir  of 
tiNiilogjr  to  Berne,  where  be  won  obuiued  the  tlrst  po- 
Mtiaa  among  the  leading  penonaIiti«i,  and  zealously 
Li.'>'r.  J  in  this  pin  e  for  the  ailvasii  nf  /win^lian  ili^-- 
tnne^.  in  1632,  at  Zutingen,  he  took  part  in  the  deiih- 
Hilion*  of  the  Anabapti-stH;  and  again,  aa  deputy  of  the 
Waeil, at  the  dii^ules  at  Lauaanne  in  1536,  and  of  the 
•VBod  at  the  oarac  place  in  I.'kJ".  He  also  compiled  the 
Beriu' ( "atcf.  hi'Ui  in  l.'>.'}ij.  His  ZH'iiigliaiii.Htn  involve*! 
him  iu  many  aeriouit  di-iputea  with  Uucer  iit  the  iatter'a 
■tiempta  at  onion.  one  of  the  originatora  of  the 
Hdreiic  Confeswion  of  1  jSfi,  he  aucwfwfully  defen  li  '1  the 
Wittenlierg  Formula  of  C4>iicunl  at  the  itnivent  at  Ik  rne, 
Dct,  \'.\.  \j3a\  and  in  wnsetpjcnce  liucer  was  dismis-sod. 
In  1  j37,  bowevei;  Bucer's  juaiilkatiou  of  hi*  conduct  waa 
faaUj  aocfpted,  ami  M^gander  wai  charged  to  modify 
hi»  (.'ate^'hum  iu  coolbrmity  with  the  Formida  of  Vaju- 
cwTiL  Megaiitler  no  longer  op|KMfd  the  alteration,  the 
itviaed  Catec  lii-.ni  was  at  once  prepared  by  Bucer,  an«l 
vai  accepted  by  the  Council  of  Berne  in  1^.  M^an- 
daihnrerer,  refuiting  to  he  goremed  by  these  aftera- 
taBM^  was  dep«»eil  from  ulhce.  ami  rcliirniii;,'  ii.  Zijrii  h 
WH  there  n»appt>inU«tl  archiiea.  on  at  the  cat heilrnl.  and 
IB  this  |H>9ition  heardooualy  lalxin-^l  to  o|>|>ov  iii-  <  tTorta 
•Tfiuoer.  Megaader  died  in  ld«5.  Of  hU  works  the 
imwrfaaji  ■  to  Cicaerii  and  Bxodua,  Hebrewti  and  Kpi.*- 

^■•f  John, ilfw  n'c  xj"  '  i;tl  niention.  .S<'e  [Itiiidi  ^)i^l^en. 
d^SOtdt*  ZwwgLtLtUriih^uttdt'alr.iH  htrmc  (Itenie, 
lMI>.--HciMg,  Jimit-EitefUapUiff  a.  v. 

Megapoleosia,  Joannea,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch;  Itefurmed  Church,  was  the  m-coihI  clergyman 
MK  oat  bgr  the  OaMlt  of  Amsteniatn  to  this  rountiy, 
■Aw  Utt  panmuva  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
i]ICMMiMr(fail64!i).  Uawaaabo 
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brated  "apoetle  to  the  Indiana,"  John  Eliot,  aoaoe  tbica 
yean.    Hia  original  family  name  waa  Vxy  MKKSLiHt- 

m  ui..  vvhi.'t),  nfti  r  llif  |m  il.-iittii-  f;i-liioii  uf  tin-  ;i:;<',  was 
llell<'iii/.e«l  into  Megapii'.enMs.  licaving  hia  two  congre- 
gations in  HoUaiid,  be  engaged  with  the  patraon  to  8er\'e 
for  nix  years,  hia  outfit  and  expenses  of  removal  to  be 
paid,  and  at  a  Milar\'  of  eleven  hundred  gnildera  per  year 
I  r  I  I.  In  ailiiitioii  to  the  u.-ii.il  liui  i> -  uf  a  mi-iinnarT 
|>atitor  al  an  oulpoai  of  civilization,  itiie  KeiiMclaerwyck, 
he  soon  inteiested  himadf  In  the  Indians  who  ome 
thither  to  trade,  and  learned  what  he  called  "  their 
heavy  language"  so  as  to  *|K>ak  and  preai-h  fluently  in 
it.  The  early  recfinU  ctf  the  First  Heformed  (  hurch  in 
Albany  contain  many  names  of  Indians  converted,  bap> 
tized,  and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Church 
miller  fiis  ln!>or«.  Thus  completely  were  the  home  and 
foreign  nlis^iollary  work  and  epirit  eotnbmeil  in  I  hia 
a{ioi«tolic  man.  In  1(>1I  he  wrote  a  tract  (which  was 
luiblished  in  1651  in  Holland)  on  tht  Mokmck  ludiam 
in  Yew  ytikerlmd$  (now  tranriated  in  the*  New  York 
Historical  Society's  Collect ii»ns,  vol.  ii.  !i<  ries  i.  p.  ir>M  s. 
While  our  Kubject  was  resiiliiig  in  Alhaiiy,  thr  c<  ii  l>ratcd 
Jesuit  mi«uonar>',  father  Ka.n  logucs,  was  captured  OD 
the  SL  Lawffwce  by  the  Mobawka,  and  auUected  «• 
hontUe  cmehiee  by  the  aaragea.  The  Ooteh  al  Fart 
Orange  tried  to  rnn-  id  him,  M  length,Caea|Hlig  from 
his  captors,  he  remained  in  close  concealment  for  six 
weeks.  During  this  time  Megapolensta  waa  hia  COIK 
stent  friend,  and  rendered  bim  e%-ery  kindness  that  was 
in  hia  power.  The  Jenuit  father  was  at  length  ran- 
ftoroed  hy  the  Oiiti  h,  anil  s<'iit  to  Manlial  l4in.  whciice  he 
returned  to  Europe.  Ikit  in  l<>4C  he  came  back  again 
to  Canada,  and  revisited  the  Mohawks,  who  put  him  to 
a  cruel  death.  Another  .lesuit,  father  Simon  le  Moyne, 
who  divovered  the  salt  springs  at  Onondaga  in  ll>.>l,al»o 
lie(  atiir  intimate  with  the  dominie  of  Fort  Orange,  and 
wrote  "  three  polemical  essays''  to  convert  bis  "  Dutch 
cleticBl  friend  to  the  Kamishdaetrin&*'  Buttheataneh 
minister  wrote  a  vipirous  and  elahorate  reply,  which, 
however,  was  Wt  in  the  wreck  of  iln'  ship  by  w  hich  he 
acot  it  t4>  ('anada.  At  the  close  of  h'm  stipulated  terra 
of  service  M^p^wlensis  proposed  to  retuni  to  Holland, 
but  governor  Stuyresant  peisnaded  him  to  mnain  in 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York")  n-  ]  ri-t.  r  of  t!ir  Dutch 
Church,  Here,  for  twenty  years,  he  laljorvd  as  m-nior 
fiastor,  lieing  aa»i8ted  from  lG6i  to  1668  by  bis  son  Sam* 
ueL  IIediedinl670,inth«aixty<aeventhyearof  bla 
age,  retaining  his  paatond  relation  to  the  last 
wa.s  a  man  of  thorough  scholar!>hip,  encrc'tic-  charac- 
ter, and  devoted  piety,  ami  he  ii«  entitled  lu  a  hik;ti,  if 
not  pre-eminent  position  in  tlic  mil  of  early  Protestant 
miasiooaries  ammig  the  North  American  savages.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  ceiitur)-  he  exercised  a  marked  in- 
thiciice  in  the  affairs  of  New  Neiherlauils.  He  saw  the 
infancy  uf  the  Dutch  province,  watched  its  growth,  and 
witnesaed  ita  sumndar  to  overpowering  Engliah  Ibrae. 
Hia  name  must  ever  he  associated  with  the  early  hia- 
tori-  of  New  York,  towanis  the  illustration  of  which  his 
corresjiondence  with  the  Cla.sMS  of  Am»tenlam,  now  in 
the  pusMwioo  of  the  (aeneral  Synod  of  the  Keforroed 
Froteatant  Dutch  Cburdh,  and  hia  sketch  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians,  form  original  and  very  \  Hluahle  conlrihn- 
tions," — Hon.  J.  Komeyn  IJroillu  inl.  m  the  .V.  )'. 
Sociefy'M  Colt,  vol.  iii;  Kev,  K.  1'.  Hogens  D.D.,  llittari- 
cal  lti*cf}ur»e ;  Spnigue,  A  tmaU,  voL  ix.  (W.  J.  U.  T.) 
MegapolenBia,  Baarael,  son  of  the  above,  was 

Ixini  in  l(i34.  and  wan  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  spent  threv  ymr^;  after- 
wards went  to  the  Univerrity  of  Utiechi.  Holland,  and 
there  he  graduated  io  1659,  having  pursued  a  full  theo- 
logical ootnee.  He  next  went  to  Ley  den  V  niversity.  and, 
after  a  complete  conr-r  in  that  most  ci  lrtir.it  •!  ini  dical 
school  of  Furo[*e,  obtained  the  degree  ol  doctor  ol"  med- 
icine. Ketuniing  to  Ameri<  a,  he  w  as  ass<K  iate  pastor  of 
tho  Cbuich  of  Mew  Amsterdam  with  bis  venerable  fiuher 
fbrovw  bar  yean— 1668-68.  In  1664  be  was  appoiitt- 
ad  one  of  ibo  Italeh  eomaUmionen  who  prspaiod  tbo 
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termH  of  surreuder  to  the  Knglisti  gorcnimetiL  "  I^b-  I 
ably  it  was  ttirom^h  hit  influence  that  the  right«  of  the  | 
ReiiirmeU  Church  were  ao  carefully  i^uanled."    In  1GG8  ! 
he  relumed  to  Hulland,  and  setthil  at  Womig^nide,  ' 
»hire  he  niini'^tcrt  !  m  vi'ii  yciirt*,  l(i7(l  l»  Iti77.  Aftir- 
warda,  "  bciug  well  skilleU  iu  butb  the  Juugluh  and  . 
Dutch  languiLges,"  be  aervcd  the  Eiqsliab  or  Scotch  I 
churches  of  Flushing  (1077-85)  and  Durdrecbt  (I6H0- 
1700),  when  he  was  declared  enteritus,  or  honorably  laid 
aside  from  hia  work,  aft^^r  a  ministry  of  thirty-ijeveu 
yean.   The  date  of  hia  death  ia  nut  known,   iiee  Bev. 
Dr.  DeWitt,in  Spraf^'b  AmuiU,svLix;  Oonrin'aJtfoii- 

Ultlu/the  R^f.  Churrh,  ;  .  v.     (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Megara,  School  o^  one  of  the  achoob  foanded 
by  dbnplea  of  Socraioti  but  ao  nodifad  in  poiitieB  ftom 
Cheir  teacher  as  to  deaerx-e  the  name  of  a  peculiar  wKiety. 
tta  princi|ml  aupjiortcr  was  Jluclitl  of  Megara,  who  was 
lioni  about  440  U.C.,  and  was  htruself  a  pupil  of  I'armen- 
idea,  one  of  the  must  promioent  leaden  in  the  Ukatic 
Sekod  (q.y.).  After  Che  death  of  Sooratei^  Ma  diieiplfa, 
tlci  inu  (nr  s  tIVtv  fraaAthlMbfiNind  a  pleasant  home  in 
the  huuiie  ut  Kticlid,  and  there,  glided  by  him,  finally 
eatablished  principles  which  gave  them  the  name  of 
J/fjforut*.  They  taught  that  ethics  ataods  ia  the  ser- 
vioe  of  dialectics.  The  cawnce  of  good  ia  onity— vnity 
■0  entire  as  to  embrace  immobility,  identity,  nnd  per- 
naneace.  Hence  the  aeiuiblc  world  lias  tw  |>nrt  in  ex- 
iMCBce^  Being  and  good  are  thoa  the  same  thing,  vis. 
mhyt  food  thenTuni  akaa  «siata»  and  evil  b  but  the 
tbmnn  dt exbtmoe.  It  does  not  Mlinr,  however,  that 
there  is  but  a  ^inirlc  iH'in-  and  a  sin;;le  wrt  or  fur 
unity  may  be  found  cuniaine<l  iu  various  things.  Luclid 
expresaiy  taught  that,  in  spite  of  their  uoi^,  iMing  and 
good  clothe  themselves  in  different  forma,  present  them- 
selves under  different  [toints  of  view,  and  receive  differ^ 
cnt  iianie^s  wixloin,  (itxi,  inlfHii,'enee,  antl  the  like. 
Kudid  alao  aaticipaled  Aristotle  in  distinguishing  the 
act  ftom  the  pow«r,  and  PSMd**^  ■eeordhig  to  Us  ideas 
of  bein}7,  the  relation  betweeatlwtwo.  Other  stipport- 
en  of  thiw  schiMil  were  Kubalides,  Alexino\  UicxUirus, 
Chronos,  i'hilo,  and  Stil[K>.  Set-  Dyi  U,  I>-  Mniftiimrufn 
dodrina  (lloon,  Ittt?) ;  ititter^  Urber  die  PkUotophit  der 
litgaritekm  Sehukf  Ueberweg,  Kittmy  of  PkUotopiy, 
voLL 

Maapilln,  David  Friiedricii,  a  noted  (j«mian 
Orienfcilut  and  mystic^  was  bom  at  Stottgaid  near  the 

op^'nini^  of  the  Ifth  century.  After  holding  for  some 
time  a  profe^-mr!«hip  at  the  gynina!«ium  at  MontbelliartI, 
he  preai-li'-(l  al  I.aul»aeh,  whenop.  in  1769,  he  removetl 
to  Frankfort-on-tbo-Main  to  continue  in  the  pastorate. 
He  died  fn  Augua^  1718,  Mcgeriin  took  a  Kvdy  in« 
teres!  in  the  welfare  of  the  .Tew5,  and  lalxmnl  ennic-<«tly 
fbr  their  conversion.  In  175<)  he  gainiHl  great  notori- 
ety by  his  public  intercession  in  lK>ha]f  of  rabbi  Eibe- 
schiitz,  who  had  published  a  cabalistic  work  oontaiDing 
many  [mints  to  which  hb  brrthrm  had  taben  decided 
e\r<  I ii lull,  particularly  the  favoralde  allusion-  v<  S.il.- 
baihai  /cwi  (q.  v.).  The  Jews  were  greatly  i>rovokeii 
with  EibeachUtz  because  they  had  found  him  a  be- 
liever in  the  meaiiahtbip  of  the  pratondec  Sabbathai, 
but  Megeriin  iniritted  that  Eibesehnts  had  been  miain* 
ter|)rete>l.  nnd  tlint  the  rabbi  was  a  believer  in  .Tcsui* 
Christ.  He  made  these  view.s  public  in  his  d'rhnine 
Zngnitte  fur  die  Wakrh*it  der  ckruUichm  RtUyion 
(liei|isic^  175fi,  4  to) ;  and  in  Aeue  Ervrching  dtr  Zer- 
Mtifult'H  Judentrhn  ft  (I'.V*),  and  Ckrittlirher  Zurvf  an 
dir  HiiUHM  fi  { 17.'i7).  His  other  valuable  works  are,  A* 
tcripiiM  et  coUfffiit  orientalibtu ;  item  (HmfrrnlioHe$  cri- 
Heo-tkMloflem  (Tllbing.  17SV,4«d):— //Ar(f«  orimtalhm 
cnilfijiomm  phUntntficnrum  (1729, 4U))! — Dt  BAHU  lAt- 
tinif  .\f>»/ur$tiir  priiiu)  imprftsu  14fiO-14G2  (1780,  4to); 
and  n  tran>lation  of  the  Koran  into  (ierman.  See  Meu- 
ael,  Uelekiiat'Lejnhont  a.  v.;  UrtUs,  (rescA.  der  Judm,  x. 
41«. 

M egethitia.   See  Marciox. 

Megid'do  (tUtkUifm/, "i^l?,  aeooidiqg  to  Go- 


seniua,  pcrh.  place  of  trooptj  aoconling  to  FUnt,  ricA  in 
»nutmeHt»,  i.  e.  nobU^fru^fid;  Sept.  Mnyf^^w.but 
ytt'w  in  Judg.  i,  27,  May^w  in  1  Kings  ix,  15,  and  Mo- 
yUiov  V.  r.  yiaytici^v  and  Mayi^cw  in  2  Chn>n.  xxxv, 
'J'.';  Magtddo),  oucc  in  the  {>n>longe<l  lonn  Ml^- 

UIDDON  (Zech.  xii,  II,  ikL  Mtgiddon\  I'i'nir,  Sepu 
renden  (croirni/itfoc,  Vulg.  MafftiMoni),  a  town  belong- 
ing to  Manasseh  (Judg.  i,  27),  alt  hough  at  lir*t  within  the 
iMMindaries  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xvii,  11),  and  comniantiii^ 
one  of  those  passes  flmoi  the  north  into  the  Mn-eenii' 
try  whii'h  were  of  such  critical  importance  «n  various 
Ol■^•a^ion»  in  the  hixtory  of  .ludah  (.ludith  iv,  7).  It  liad 
originally  been  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Canaan- 
itea  (Josh,  xii,  21).  This  tribal  anangcment  was  mada 
partly  to  suppleonent  the  noantain«territoTy  of  Manaa> 

seh,  and  partly  to  give  those  stroiiply-furlifierl  places  to 
a  tribe  who,  fmin  their  courage  and  their  alliance  w  ith 
Ephraim,  might  be  aUe  to  drive  out  the  old  inlmliit- 
ante.  The  task,  howevtr>pisiv«d  loo  gnat  even  Cwtba 
wailike  MaoaMtes;  but  when  the  power  of  Tsraet  was 
fully  establishodfthe  Canaanitcs  were  redinnl  tn  -Im  1  ry 
(Josh,  xvii,  13-18;  Judg.  i,  27, 2K),  Indeed,  we  do  not 
read  of  Mcgiddn  Uing  tinnty  in  the  <K-cupstioo  of  the 
Israelites  till  the  time  of  Sohtmon.  That  monarch 
placed  one  of  his  twelve  commissariat  ofSoer*,  named 
Ilaaiia.  uvcr  '■  Taanach  ami  Mi  ;;i<l(lo,"  with  the  ncigh- 
bortiood  of  Ueth-shean  and  Jexreel  ( 1  Kings  iv,  12).  in 
this  reign  it  appean  that  aome  costly  works  were  con* 
stnictcd  at  Megiddo  (ix,  15).  These  were  prol»ably  f«>r- 
tilical ions,  suggested  by  itt  in)|Hirtant  military  |M>^iti»l|. 
Niarly  all  the  noiiivs  of  the  place  are  conneettnl  with 
military  tranaactiuiu.  Of  these  there  were  three  uota> 
Ue  ones.  The  Iblewing  aooonnt  of  tb«M  we  cxttMt 
in  part  from  Kitto'k  and  Soith'ti  DIedonariet.  8e«  Ea- 

DUAttAt.V. 

(1.)  The  first  was  the  victory  of  lUrak.  Tlie  song  of 
Debunh  bvings  ttie  place  vividly  before  us,  as  the  scena 
of  the  great  conflict.  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  successor  of 

the  prince  who  had  organized  tlie  northern  eoiifciliTa- 
tion  against  Joshua,  was  now  tlie  oppreNM>r  of  Israel, 
and  Sisera  was  his  general  The  army  of  Jabin,  with 
its  900  chariota  of  iron,  was  led  down  into  the  great 
plain,  and  drawn  up  at  Mcgiddn,  in  a  ixisitian  to  aflbrd 
the  liei^t  gnnnid  fir  the  terrible  war-i-hariots.  With 
much  (litlu  ulty  Ih-borah  the  prophetess  indmx-d  Itarak 
to  collect  the  warriors  of  the  northern  tribes.  They 
sembled  on  Tabor.  Deborah  gave  the  signal,  and  1  he  Is- 
raelites marched  down  to  attack  the  enemy,  fuH  of  ho|ie 
and  eiithu!<ia.sni.  Al  this  n)on)ent  a  liail-siorni  iV.  m 
the  cast  burst  over  the  plain,  and  drove  full  in  the  facvs 
of  the  advancing  <>maanites  (Josephus,  A  nf.  v,  4).  "The 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."  His  army 
wa<»  thrown  into  confusion.  The  waters  of  the  Kishon 
rose  rapidly,  tlie  low  plain  iM-canic  a  mora-w;  chariots, 
horses^  suldicn,  all  together  were  engulfed  (,Judg.  iv  and 
v).  Those  who  have  visited  Mo^ddo  and  tnvened 
its  plain  in  the  spring,  afler  a  heavy  fall  (»f  rain,  have 
found  the  Kishon  greatly  swollen,  its  banks  ipiagmires, 
and  all  the  onlinary  mads  inipHwililc.    See  Kihiios. 

(2.)  To  this  place  Ahasiah  tied  when  his  unfortunate 
visit  to  Joram  had  Intmght  him  into  cdtliaion  with  Jehu, 
and  here  he  ('2  Kin^'''  iv,  '*7^,  >vithin  the  confines  of 
what  is  el-H  where  called  Samaria  (2  Chrun.  xxii,  9). 
As  there  are  some  difflcaltlea  in  the  liistoiy,  we  give  tte 
texts  at  length : 

Short  (i  Kings  ix,  87). 

"And  when  Abaziab  the 
king  of  Judah  saw  this,  be 
(led  hy  the  way  of  the  giir- 
den-honse.  And  Jehu  fol- 
lowed after  him,  and  said, 
Sndtc  him  also  in  the  ch:ir- 
lot.   .\nd  th  -•>•  did  fn  aX  the 


Koiiig  up  to  Uur,  which  Is 
Ht  Ibleam.  .\iu\  he  llcd  to 
Ifefiddo,  nnd  died  ihcrv. 
And  bis  scrvanu  carried 
bim  In  a  chariot  to  Jorasfr* 
low,  aad  bariod  hta  la  hii 


Full  (S  CbruD.  xxii.  '-•). 

"And  the  deatructhm  of 
Ahaziah  was  of  God  by 
coming  to  «Jornm :  for  m  hen 
hi'  WHS  conic,  he  went  nni 
with  Jehorani  at;niIl^l  .K-hu 
tlie  t^ou  of  Ninisbi,  whom 
the  Lord  had  anointed  to 
cnt  ofl"  the  house  of  Abnb. 
And  it  eanic  to  pass  that 
when  Jehu  was  execoling 
Jadmaat  opoa  the  hoase 
of  Ahabk  sod  foand  the 
imIim  os  of  Jsdah.  and  tte 
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ire  wiUi  hi*  tulttm  sons  of  the  brethren  of 
Ctt^Of  JhfM.**  Ab;izi»b    th:U  iiiiiii.xicrcd 

to  Aha/hih.  In-  ^U'W  them. 
Aud  lie  i<iiui;ht  Ahazinh: 
HUd  tbejr  caught  bim  {(or 
be  WHS  hid  in  Samarin), 
Mid  Uiej  bronsbt  him  to 
i  and  wheu  tiMf  " 


■lalo  bin,  they  bni  

Becaiue,  raid  tbey,  be  is  the 
■OB  of  Ji'bmbnnhat,  who 
■ooffht  the  Lorci  with  oil 
hifl  tieart.  So  Die  booM  uf 
AbeiUb  bad  no  power  to 
kMp  still  cbe  UngAoiB.'* 

With  referpiK-i-  t.i  the  n?"i\-f'  tun  a.-rouius  of  the  death 
of  Abaziah,  wliu  h  have  bot  n  tii<iugta  irreconcilable 
(EwaUfiii,  529;  PaAaf*  Dt-  Wetto,  [).  270;  Thenius, 
•tcObU  muf  be  here  remarked  tliai  the  order  of  tbe 
events  b  Miifldently  intelli^itile  if  we  take  the  account 
in  ("hronicl«"«,  wht  rt"  the  iviiigdom  of  Judah  is  the  main 
■ut>ject,  as  explanatory  of  the  brief  nutioe  iu  Kioga, 
wb^re  it  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  Uw  histoiy 
of  laraeL  The  order  i.*  clearly  a*  fi>llow9 :  Ahaziah  was 
with  Jchoratn  at  Jezreel  when  Jehu  atta(  l<ed  and  l^illed 
hiin.  Aha/iah  cscajxtl  aiid  tied  by  the  Ik-th-^'ait  road 
III  tiaiiuria,  where  tbo  paJtiMUi  of  the  bouse  of  Abab 
««n  ewongm,  and  when  bis  own  bictliren  wwe,  and 

there  conecaled  himself.  Hut  when  the  ^«ins  t  f  Aliali 
were  all  (nit  to  <leath  in  Samaria,  and  I  he  hiiu»r  ol  .\haL» 
l  hofM'lesJtly  Kwt  the  kiiit^dom,  he  determiucU  to  make 
hi)«  Mbmianon  to  Jehu,  and  sent  bia,  brethren  to  salute 
tbe  ctdMrcn  of  Jehn  (2  Kings  x,  18),  in  token  of  his  sc- 
klMnrled:;ment  of  him  a^  kinj;  of  lanel  (not,  a*  Thenitis 
tnd  otbcn,  to  vahite  I  lie  children  of  Jeborain,  and  of 
Jezebel,  tbe  qae<  n-mriiher ).  Jehu,  instead  of  accepting 
iMa  sabmisrion,  hsd  tbem  «U  put  to  death,  and  baaiened 
OB  to  flanaria  to  take  Ahaslah  also,  who  be  had  pn>ba> 
lly  I'-nnud  from  xome  of  the  attendant-s  or  as  he  already 
knew,  wa^i  at  Samaria.  Ahaziah  a^ain  tiMik  to  tlight 
northwarda,  towards  Megidilo.  in'rliaps  in  ho[K!  of  reach- 
ing the  dominions  of  the  king  of  the  iiidunianjs  hia 
kiwiMn,  or  more  imbably  to  reach  the  coast  where  the 
dintt  rKi  l  from  Tyre  tn  Kirypt  would  bring  him  to 
Juiiah.  tiee  C.«»arf..\.  lie  was  hotly  pursued  by  Jehu 
and  his  foUowers,  and  overtaken  near  Ibleam,  and  mor- 
tdlf  woonded,  but  managed  to  get  a.^  far  as  Megiddo, 
where  It  would  aeeiu  Jehu  followed  in  pursuit  of  him, 
an<l  vrhere  he  was  brought  to  him  a«  his  jiriMPiier.  There 
he  died  of  bia  wounds.  In  considerattoa  of  bia  descent 
fnxn  JebaBbapbatr  "who  saaght  Jehotah  nHUh  sll  bia 
heart." .f eh u,  who  wai  at  thw  time  very  forwanl  In  di*- 
plavin;;  hb  zeal  for  Jehovah,  handeil  over  the  corpse  to 
la-  f'JIoweni,  with  permuwinn  to  carry  it  to  Jemsalen, 
wbich  ih^  did,  and  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David. 
The  wbola  dOOeallf  arises  ftom  the  aeeoont  in  Kings 
being  aliridgcL  and  hriii^^in;;  together  two  im  iJentH 
whirh  were  not  con'^tcutix e  in  tlie  original  aeaiujit. 
But  if  "2  Kiii^js  i.x,  27  bad  be< n  <  v<  ii  dtvidwl  into  tw^o 
Tcnei,  tbe  &nt  ending  at  "garden-bouse,"  and  tbe  next 
hginning  «and  Jebn  fbiknrad  after  him,"  the  difficulty 

would  almost  dUappear.  .Jehu's  pursuit  of  Ahaziah 
woulil  imly  be  inlcrru[ite<l  by  a  day  or  two,  and  there 
Would  he  nothing  the  least  unusual  in  the  umisaion  to 
notice  this  interval  of  tame  in  (be  ooncise  abridigad  nar- 
ntire.  We  sbonld  then  onderstand  that  the  word  alto 
in  thf  oriyi/Ktl  narraiive  referred,  not  to  .It  liurain.  Inii  lo 
the  Ln  tliren  ol  Ahaziah,  who  liad  just  Ix'iore  beeii  sniil- 
ten,  and  the  dejith  of  Ahaziah  would  fall  under  2  lUnga 
a,  17.  If  lietb-gan  (A.  Y. "  garden-house")  be  the  same 
as  En-gannim,  now  Jenin,  it  lay  din>ctly  on  the  nnul 
fr-m  .!( .:rei  1  to  Samaria,  and  is  also  the  jilace  at  which 
tk;  roail  tu  Megiddo  and  tbe  coast,  where  CuiaarBa  after* 
wda  tfood,  turns  off  from  the  raad  between  Jeareel  and 
Samaria.  In  this  case  the  mention  of  lleth-gan  in 
Kings  aa  the  din-ction  of  Ahaziah's  tlight  is  a  i'ontirma- 
tiuu  of  III.-  -(all  iiunt  in  Chronicles  that  he  concealed 
luntcU  m  fiMunaha.  This  is  also  subatanttally  Keil's 
explanation  (p.  288, 289).  Movan  popoaca  an  aii«»' 
tioQ  «r  the  taiA  (|k  M;  iiot«X  but  not  Tnjr  iiNea«Adly 
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J  Kilt'. 

(8.)  But  tbe  chief  historical  interest  of  Megiddo  is 
coneratnied  in  Joaiab'a  death.  On  this  eccashm  lla- 
giddo  saw  a  wrr  difllmnt  sight  fhim  the  lint,  and 

heard,  instead  of  a  Niiii,'  of  iriunipli.  a  funeral  wail  from 
the  Tan<{uisheil  ho«>t  ot  Israel  i  Zeeh.  xii,  1 1 ).  i'haraoh- 
Necho  waa  on  his  march  against  the  king  of  Assyria. 
He  pasoed  up  the  plaina  of  I'hilLstia  and  Shamn,  and 
king  Josiah  f»)olishly  attempted  to  stop  him  while  defU- 
in;;  through  the  u-li  ii^  of  Carniel  into  tlie  plain  uf  Me- 
giddo. lie  waa  defeated,  and  aa  lie  tied  the  Ivgyptian 
archers  shot  him  in  hia  chariot.  He  waa  taken  to  Je> 
ntralem,  but  appears  tn  have  died  on  the  road  (2  Kings 
xxiit, 29).  The  slorj-  is  told  in  the  (Jhnniieles  in  mora 
detail  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  22-21).  There  tlic  fatal  action 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  "in  tbe  valley  of  Megiddo" 
(Sept  t¥  rtf  wf^iy  MayfMiiy).  This  calamity  made 
a  deep  and  permanent  impre-vsion  on  liie  .?fws.  It  is 
recounted  again  in  I  Kwl.  i,  2.'i  Itl,  where  in  (lie  -rV-V. 
"the  plain  of  Magiddo"  repre^nls  the  same  <»reck 
wurda.  The  lamentations  fur  this  good  king  became 
"  an  ordinance  in  Israel"  (2  Obimi.  xxxv,  25).  **  In  dl 
Jewry"  tin  y  mourned  for  him,  and  the  lamentation  wia 
made  perpetual  "in  all  the  nation  of  Isj-ael' (,1  Kad.  i, 
32).  Their  grief  was  no  land>tl<M>d  of  pffSient  passion, 
but  a  oonstaat  channel  of  continued  eorruw,  streaming 
from  an  tnnual  fountain"  (Fuller's /*um/uA  Siffht  o/Ptd- 

fstinf,  p.  It!5u  Tims,  in  the  language  of  tlie  prophets 
(Zecb.  xii,  11 ),  "the  mourning  of  liadadrimiuon  in  the 
valley  (Sept.  wi^iy)  of  Uqpddon"  becomes  a  poetical 
expression  for  the  deepest  and  moat  despairing  grief;  aa 
in  the  .Xpocalypse  (Rev.  xvi,  16)  Ai<MAOKi>t>o?r,  in  con» 
tinuanee  of  tlie  saine  imagery, ia  pre«en^te<l  as  the  scene 
of  UL'rrible  and  tinal  cooflikst.  For  the  Sieptuagint  ver^ 
rion  of  thia  passage  of  Zeehaiiah,  we  may  leller  to  Je- 
rome's note  on  the  ])assji;^e.  **Adadremniiiii,  pro  (|uo 
LXX  (raiistuleruul  'I'tnuiur.  urhs  est  juxta  .let^rielem, 
qua  hoc  olim  VOCafaulo  nun<  apata  est.  et  htslie  veK-alur 

Maximianupolis  in  Campo  Mageddon."  .1  r-May^on 
may  be  fur  1^3t)  that  i^  "  the  ciiy  of  Klegidtlo;"  or 
if  we  regard  the  evirated  ap  as  equivalent  to  the  He- 
brew '*ri,  then  the  meanin<;  will  he  "mountain  of  Me- 
gi<ido,"  which  would  likewise  l»e  appropriate  ( Alford, 
ad  kc).  That  the  prophet's  imagery  is  drawn  fn*m 
the  oooMion  of  Josiab's  death  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
In  Slanley'a  8.  tmi  P.  (p.  847)  this  cafatnitoua  event  ia 
made  very  viviil  to  us  by  an  allusion  to  the  "F.t;yptian 
arcliera,  in  their  long  array,  so  %vell  known  fmni  their 
seulptuivd  monuments."  For  the  mi>iake  in  the  ae- 
eoont of  Pharaoh-Necho's  campaign  in  Hcrmlotus.  who 
has  evidently  put  Mtgdol  by  mistake  fbr  Megiddo  (ii, 

1">!>|,  it  is  eniiili,'h  to  refer  to  Hahr's  •riiir.'U.i  on  the 
jjassage  (see  below).  The  Egyptian  king  may  have 
lande<l  his  troops  at  Acre;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that 
he  marched  northwards  along  the  coa^t -plain,  and  then 
tunieil  round  Carmel  into  the  pLiin  of  ICs^iraelon,  taking 
the  left  hank  of  the  Kishon,  and  that  tiic  n  the  Jewiah 
king  came  upon  him  by  the  gorge  of  Mcjjiddo. 

Enarinns  and  Jennne  (Onmmit,)  do  not  attempt  to 
mark  the  situation  of  the  jilar<'.  anil  it  n|'i»  ar-'  that  the 
name  Megiddo  was  ia  tluir  time  alnaily  Ihey 
often  mention  atown  ralletl  /.f'/io  (  Xfttwv],  which  must 
in  tbeir  day  have  been  an  imfiortant  and  well-known 
plaee,  ns  they  assuint  it  as  a  central  point  fVom  whicb 
to  mark  the  position  of  several  other  j.lacc  s  in  tiiis  quar- 
ter (e.  g.  lilieen  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and  thn  e  or  four 
from  Taanach).  This  has  been  identitied  i  Heland,  Pa- 
U*t.  p.  87d }  oomp.  lienjamin  of  Tudela,  ii,  with  the 
village  now  called  L^m,  which  is  sttnsted  upon  the 
western  liorder  of  the  crf-at  plain  i>f  il'-iirrii  Ion.  «  h'  rr  it 
begins  to  ri.s«!  gi-nily  towards  the  low  range  ol  «viMMled 
hilU  that  connect  Carmel  with  the  mountaiiu  uf  Sama- 
ria  {fjmtmeut,  a.  r.  Uatwthon).  This  place  was  visited 
by  IhondRll,  w1m»  apeaka  of  it  aa  an  old  village  near  a 
i»Del^  with  a  kfaas  Uieo  in  good  lepair  (t/Mf  riHji^  Mamb 
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ft).  ThU  khan  vnn  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ear- 
avan  on  llio  routi-  lu  twccn  K;,'y|it  and  Hamascus,  which 
paaaea  here,  llnviii;;  alreaiiy  uteiitilied  the  prt«cnt  vil- 
lage of  Taannuk  with  the  ancient Taanach,  the  vicinity 
of  tbia  to  lifjjuii  iiuitieetl  Dr.  Kubiiietun  {liiU.  I{r*eurchtt, 
iil,i77-iw»;  alnt)  lu  w  wJ.  iii,  to  conceive  that 

llie  lutt>T  tiii^lit  be  the  ancient  Me^iddu,  secini;  that 
Tuuiacl)  autl  Megiddo  are  couttaoUy  named  together 
in  Scriptare  <1  King*  ir,  IS;  1  Cbroo. vH,  t9);  tod  lo 
this  a  writer  in  a  (urnKin  r<'\  i«  ^v  (( invite,  in  the  Stud, 
tu  Krit.  IMh, '\, 'Ihi        adits  the  lurilu  r  ronsideratiun 
that  the  name  of  b'^io  y-  fn  latterly  npi'lud  to  the  jiLVm 
or  low  valley  aioiij;  the  Kishun,  aa  that  of  Megiddo  had 
been  in  more  ancient  timea  {y^y^  P93?,  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
»f  I'hiM  r9|3a,  Zeeh.  xU,  lit  t^itHw  May(^^u*, 
8  Ksdr.  i. '-'7  I.    See  Ksint  vKt  nN.    HoroilMtn^  (ii,  lf»!») 
appears  to  allude  to  th<-  overthrow  of  .lusinh  at  this 
place  (2  Kings  ix,  23,  -29),  but  instead  of  Megiddo  he 
name*  the  town  MagdoUua  (MdyJoXoy),  the  MiotwL 
of  Kj^ypt  (see  ffamibei]g,  BSbL  Bretn,  vi,  281 ;  Roaen- 
mlUler,  Alfirlfi.  II.  ii.  !»',>}.    KoM-llini  (.Uoniim.  fti>r.  ii,  p. 
183)  tliiniut  that  HcruUulua  may  btill  rer«  r  to  the  VaXoy- 
tbUan  loeali^,  and  be  tniaginea  that  he  Hnds  traces  of 
tbe  name  on  the  monumcsta  (J/mj(/o,  i.  e.  Magilo,  t&.  iv, 
p.  158),  but  Kwald  {!tr.  GfKh.  iii,  406)  flnda  the  Ma^- 
duluni  of  H«-rii<!iiiii^  in  il-M<j<ltl  {i\\v  Mh.hai,  of  Josh. 
xi.Xt       between  the  Ki^lion  and  Acco  (^com|>,  llitzig, 
PkUist.  i.  <J6).    Mcgiddu  ur  Ix>Jjun  in  prohabl}*  the  place  , 
mentiiMied  by  Shaw  as  the  Ktu  el-Kuhoity  or  the  head  i 
uf  the  Kishon,  under  the  Muth-oast  brow  of  ("armel  ' 
(Jl  i  iir.  |K  '274).    It  was  visili'd  and  descrihcd  hy  Mr.  ^ 
Wolcittt  in  IH12,  who  found  it  to  be  an  hour  and  forty  j 
minute*  diatant  from  Taanaeh.  Tbe  Kahr  Lejjjun  is  a  I 
htrc.uii  (ivc  or  n\  fiH'l  w idi'.  nninin^;  into  tli<-  Ki>hon. 
au>t  li't'tliii^  three  or  four  milK    A  little  disiaiue  up  it 
ia  aitiiated  the  Khan  el-Lcjjun,  and  on  a  «mall  eminence 
on  the  opposite  aide  tbe  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio. 
Among  the  rubbish  are  the  foundatiooB  of  two  or  three 
buililiii^^'-.  with  liinistiino  columns  moatljr  worn  away; 
ami  another  with  ci^ht  or  ten  polished  columns  btill  re- 
maining, and  Otben  of  limeKtuno  among  them.  The 
flneai  atruetore  appean  to  have  been  in  tbe  aouth-west 
ommer  of  the  ruins,  by  the  aide  of  the  brook.  Among 
it.H  foiinilntion.H  htv  two  marble  columns  with  Corinthian 
caiutahs  and  several  of  i^anite.    A  gateway  with  a 
pi^nlad  atch  is  still  statiding.   A  small  bridge  is  thrown 
over  the  stream,  and  leads  to  the  khan,  which  is  of  Sar- 
acenic structure  {Hthliotheea  Sacra.  1848,  p.  77).  Van 
de  Velilc  vi>iied  the  si»ot  in  l^.'^i,  approaching  it  through 
the  hills  from  the  soutli-west.    lie  dcacribeH  the  view 
of  the  plain  aa  seen  fmm  the  highest  point  between  it 
and  the  sea,  and  the  huge  ftlU  which  mark  the  positions 
of  the  "  key-fortn'!i»e!»"  of  the  hills  and  the  plain,  Taa- 
niik  and  el-lvejjtin,  the  latter  being  the  rooM  considera- 
ble^ and  having  auoiber  called  Tell  Metzellim,  half  an 
hour  eo  tbe  north-west  (5jrr.aiH/Ai/li,850-856)b  About 
a  month  liter  in  (he  same  year  I>r.  Hohinson  was  there, 
and  conviiK  fd  hiniM-lf  of  the  corrcL-tness  of  his  former 
opinion.    He,  t<H».  descriU-s  the  view  over  the  plain, 
^  nortbwanla  to  the  wooded  hiUa  of  Ualilee,  eaatwarda  to 
'  Jenoelt  and  southwards  to  Taanach,  Tell  Mctiellim  be- 
ing also  mentioned  A-Hon  a  projcriiii;;  portion  of  the  hilLs 
which  are  continuous  with  t'aruiei,  I  lie  Ki»hua  being 
Jost  bdow  {bib,  Rr*.  ii,  116-1  r.»  ).    liotb  writers  men- 
tion a  copious  atieam  flowing  down  this  gorge  (March 
and  April),  and  ttiming  some  mills  before  joining  the 
Kishon.    Here  are  prolmlily  the  "waters  of  Megiddo" 
(inj::  1^)  of  Judg.  V,  19,  though  it  should  be  added 
tiiat  liy  professor  Stanley  (.S.  oml  /'.  p.  339)  they  are 
supixKHHl  rather  to  Im-  "ihe  [mhiIs  in  llie  ImmI  of  the  Ki- 
alion"  itself,  which  ha.s  its  spring*  in  T.ilMir  (ver.  '21 ; 
see  HoUman, Com/Nf-w/r/r.  «;i  c»rm.  l>>\n,rn ,  Li|(f«,  IMIX,  p. 
42  aq.),  and  not  (as  in  Michaelis,  Stii>pL  p.  339;  Hames- 
veW.  iii.  15W)  the  Sea  of  Cmdma  f  Pliny,  v,  17:  xxxvi, 
G.J),  , -11  tlir  f.Hit  of  Carmel.    Tin  ^.<iiii<  .luiliur  rci^anl.- 
tbe  "plain  (or  valley)  of  Megiddo"  aa  denoting  not  the 


whole  of  the  Esdraelon  level,  but  that  hroadest  part  of 
it  which  is  immediately  opposite  the  ]il.nc  wr  arr  dc- 
scribing  (p.  835, 330).  The  sup()o«itiou  uf  Haunter  (J'w 
iSttina,  p.  402),  that  Legio  repreaented  the  aneient  Jfine^ 
imumopoiu  (which  is  given  by  Jerome  &s  the  biter  name 
for  Uiuladrimmon),  based  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  remains  of  a  lioman  road  said  to  lie  still  viable  to 
the  south  of  Lejjun  are  those  of  tbe  tborougbfara  b^ 
twoea  CMSfea  and  Jenadt  is  withoat  good  fiwndatian 
(see  hihUnlhtrn  Sncro.  1  ft44,  p.  '2-20).  Yet  \'&n  de  Vehlc 
{Metiioir,  p.  333  \  holds  this  view  t»)  lie  correct.  He 
thinks  he  ha-s  fuiind  the  true  llatladrimmon  in  a  place 
called  Rutnmamh^  "at  the  foot  of  the  Megiddo  hiUa,  in 
a  notch  or  valley  about  an  hour  and  a  half  sooth  of  Tell 
Metatellini,"  and  woulil  place  the  old  fortified  Megiddo 
on  this  tell  ii.M  If, suggr-.sting  further  that  its  name,  "the 
IVU  of  the  (tovemor,"  may  possibly  retain  a  remiiiis- 
cenco  of  Solomon's  officer,  Baaaa  the  son  of  Abilud. 
PMter  hciieves  this  tsll  was  the  rite  of  the  slnaghold 
of  Megiddo  listAi  {Family  Trrafury,  Dec.  1864> 

Megid'dou  (  Zech.  xii,  1).   See  Mbgiddo, 
MegillalL  £>ee  Talmid. 
M«8lU6th(ri%S«,r«ai,flroaV^I>.  TheHchvnr 

MS.S.  were  on  ralN  of  pan-hmcut,  n-tirdly  written  on  one 
side,  though  sometimes  also  on  both  (lt.zek.  ii,  10).  Af> 
tcrwaida  the  tenn  nbSQ  waa  used  of  a  hook  eonsiattng 
of  vi  ral  l(  aves  fastened  together  (Jer.  xxxvi,  2:i,  -M  i ; 
once  it  occurs  in  .Scripture  as  designating  the  I'enia- 
teuch  (I'aa.  x]}8  [7]).  In  later  .lewir-h  usage  tbe  term 
Mt'^'illoih  was  an>itcd  to  the  five  books,  viz.  Sung  of 
.Sonu's,  h'uth.  Lamentations,  Ecclcfliastes,  and  Esther, 

whit  h  ^M  ri-  n  atl  on  <  i  rtuiii  festivals  in  ihr  s_vniii;o^'iic, 
.S<'e  Il.vruriiAtcMi.  The  title  of  Megillah  wa:*  uM:d 
uttr'  t'^oyqv  of  the  b<M>k  of  Esther  [see  Estiikk,  Book 
OF  J ;  and  from  this  it  is  supposed  it  was  traiuferred  to 
the  others.  To  the  reading  of  this  at  the  Feast  of  Pu- 
rim  special  im|M)rtaiice  was  attached  1  \  iln-  .lews  (Tal- 
mud, Tr.  J/rjfiiiak,  ed.  Sureohua.  ii,  3«7).— Kitto.  hee 
Rou. 

Megica,  Tilt:,  a  Mohamme<1an  n.iine  for  an  a^M  tn- 
bly  or  council  specially  convened  to  judge  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  their  highest  fiinctioaaiy.  The  mcmbera 
of  the  Megma  an  the  Moau^  or  **doeton  of  the  tew."* 
See  Imam. 

Mrtadu  is  the  name  of  a  HindA  deity  of  inferior 
rank,  supposed  to  have  been  created  before  the  world, 
and  which  they  hold  will  be  used  when  the  end  of  iIm 

worlil  simll  t-onii'  ns  an  instrument  tn  <li  stroy  all  crcaiod 
things.   iSec  liruughton,  liibliolh.  JJint.  Sac.  ii,  78. 

Mehemet  AM,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Egypt's 
soven  iu'ii-,  "  ho  tillid  the  \  ici r(>\  .'lit y  iVi'm  IK04  to  1M4M, 
deserves  a  place  here  for  his  phUanthropic  acts  towards 
the  Christians,  and  his  beneticence  towards  all  men, 
without  distinction  of  creed.  He  was  bom  in  17G9,  and 
died  at  Cairo  Aug.  3, 1849,  Mehemet  Ali  was  |>articu- 
larly  note<l  for  his  successful  wars  against  the  Manie- 
lukes,  and  fur  his  reduction  of  Syria,  which  he  conquered 
in  1880.  **  As  a  ruler."  sajrs  a  eoniempoiarT,  **  Mehemet 
Ali  displayed  talont.s  of  a  very  h'lch  ordf  r.and  few  prirux'g 
have  foimde<l  more  beneticent  instil utiuii.<«  or  shown  a 
more  Just  and  lilieral  spirit.  He  established  schiNiU  and 
coUcges,  created  an  army  and  navy,  and  introduced  the 
manufhctures  of  Europe.   He  protected  his  Chtristiati 

subjects,  and  aidfd  l>y  hi-;  lilw  rnlit\  the  re.M  nrehes  of 
ChampnUion,  lA-jtsius,  and  other  ennnont  savants.'"  ^>oe 
V.  Mengin,  //istoirr  de  FEffypfe  houm  le  Court  rtirmmt  de 
.Sfohammed  AH  (1889);  A.  de  VauUbeUe,  HiUmn  de 
CEggptti  Cmmy,  hilt.  ^ the  OUomm  Ttarb^  11,892. 

aiek«t'alM«(Neb.vi,10).  SoaMBHKTAan. 

Mehet'abel  (Ileh.  M>h,':fnhi\  Vx-^j-'nt:.  whoae 
bm^'actur  is  6(h/,-  or,  according  to  Geaeniua,a  C'bakL 
form  for  bUued  by  God;  Vnlg.  Metabett), 

the  name  nf  a  man  and  of  a  wnm.an. 

1.  (bept.  Mtrt/ifr|X,  Mtra/jiqX.)   Tbe  daughter  of 
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Hatred,  and  wife  of  Hadad,  Uw  last  named  of  the  orig- 
inal kin^  of  EdoB,  wImw  natiTe  or  regal  citj  waa  Pai 
or  I'nn  (iiaa.  zzsvi,  99\  1  ChnBi  i,  60).  &G.  pnb^ 

at.  1619. 

2.  (StfiL  Mtvni^i^X  T.  r.  MirvjSt^}^,  AkOl  Yen. 

"JiBlieial«<>l."1  The  father  of  Delaiah,  and  ^andfather 
oftbe  Scmaiali  who  (-outlived  witb  fcianbailal  in  bia  at- 
tcmpu  M  (l(Ht)y  Nehcmiali  into  aigBI  flf  fcw  (Neb.  Tit 
10).    B.C.  ooiutderably  aiit«  446. 

Mehi'da  (Heb.  Meekida\  KT^nv,  pmh.  jinninff  ; 
SfpL  in  Ezra  Mt'ld  v.  r.  MaovSu,  in  Neh.  JtimSn  v.  r. 
Mi^a;  Vulg.  Mahviu),  a  name  given  in  Ezra  ii»  52; 
Ml  tH,  frt,  apparently  aa  that  oT  a  perami  whoM  de- 
aeeadaiit^  (or  |>i*!<!>ibly  a  place  whose  inhabitanta)  were 
aowng  the  Ncthiiiim  of  the  ^children"  (i. e.  probaUj 
fCMdrnta)  of  BasKtb,  after  the  exile.  BlC.  ante  888b 

Me'hir  (Heb.  Mfrhii  ',  ""H*:.  prirr,  as  uften  ;  Sept. 
Mri^t.u  V.  r.  .M<i\ip),  the  son  of  CheJub  aud  father 
('/fouiiilcr)  of  F.»hiun,  of  the  tribe  nf  Judah  (I  Cbion. 
ir,  11),  but  of  what  particular  Cunily  dioea  not  dearly 
appear.    RC  perhape  cir.  1618L 

Meholah.    See  AneL-MEiioLAH. 

Meho'lathite  (IhU.  Mtcholathi\  "'r^ha,  (lentilc 
adj.  frum  MeAoiuh;  Sept,  MaovXa^iniQ,  MoovXaii),  a 
native  duubtleaa  of  ABSI^MKtKHJUl  (1 8am.  xvUi,  19;  2 
Sam.  xxi,  8 ). 

Mehu'jael  (Heb.  Mechuyail',  h^'^m'O^  $mUtm  by 
Mt  T.  r.  in  the  aane  Tcne  Mtd^gaie^  Vk*'^*!*:  ; 

Sept.  hx-»  MaXf\»//\  V.  r.  M«V/j.\  ;  Vult:.  }fiuniifi,,  \\w 
trm  of  Irad  and  father  of  Mcihusacl,  third  antediluvian 
patriarch  in  deaocDt  fiaa  Caia  (Qcn.  iv,  18).  &&  cir. 

Mehn'mazi  (neh.  JMimmm',  dther  from 

the  SyT./aM/ul,  or  from  some  unknown  I'cmian  word ; 
Sept,  'A/Mtf,  Vulg,  MtAumam),  the  fint  oaned  of  the 
■erai  eiiinieha  whom  Xencea  eommanded  to  hring  in 

Vashti  to  th.-  royal  prMi  net  (  Knth.  i,  10).    1J.U,  4«a. 

Meha'nim  (^tieU  MriiMtM,'  0*^49^,  AoMo/whw,  aa 
io  1  Chran.  W,  41,  etc.;  Sept.  in  E^ra,  Mem/vtlft  ▼.  r. 

.Modi'i  i/i,  Aiith.Vcr".  "  MtMiiiiin  ;"  in  Nfb.  .M««i»'w/x  v.  r. 
.Miu'<u»';  Vuij;.  coiistanily  Muniin),  apparently  a  person 
w1j..w  "children"  rtttinicd  annmg  the  Nethinim  from 
Jktqrlon  (Esia  ii, 60 ;  ^'eh.  vii,  52>;  but  rather,  perhaps, 
ta  be  reganled  aa  indtcatini;  the  inhabitants  of  some 
UiWii  in  l'aU>tiri*-  whiro  thiy  Milled  after  the  «'\ik>. 
aiiii  111  that  cam:  prubably  identical  with  tbe  iiihabitauta 
of  M.%o!(  (or  poaMbly  the  Hdramna'*  [bdnr]  of  2 
CbMii.  wvi.Ti.    ^See  MAO^•lT^- 

MtllLNiM-S  THK  (C^:^ran,  i.  e.  the  Me'uRim; 
8ep*.oi  llfifaioi  V.  r.  oi  MivniM;  Ynlg.  Ammamitte),  m 
ftaple  against  whom  king  Uzziah  wageil  a  .xiici  t  ssrul 
war  (2  Chnm.  xxvi,  7).  Although  so  different  in  ita 
English  dreiia,  yet  the  name  ia  in  the  original  merely 
the  plural  of  Maux  (*';^),  a  nation  named  amon^  tbo-^e 
linth*  earlier  davH  of  their  settlement  in  TalfNiine 
nil  an<l  o|i|>rf?««M  Isratl.  Maoii,  or  the  Maonitea, 
Vnbably  inhabited  tbe  oountiy  at  the  back  of  the  great 
Mga  «f  Seir,  llie  modem  coh-8lwrah,  which  forma  the 
caateni  ni-ie  of  the  Wady  el-Arali.ih,  where  at  the  pr»  i»- 
cntday  ilu  rc  i»  still  a  town  of  tbe  same  name  (Burck- 
hanlt.  Syri'i,  Auk.  24).  This  is  quite  in  acc<r>rdance  with 
the  terms  of  2  Chnm.  xxvi,  7»  where  the  Mehnnim  ara 
■mtiDoed  with  «*tbe  Ambiam  of  Gur-haal,"  or,  as  the 

Sept.  nriders  it,  Petr.i.  Another  notice  of  tht-  Mfhii- 
mm*  in  tin-  rfiun  of  lUzi  kiah  t  IJ.C.  cir.  72t>-6a7 )  is 
fcmnd  in  1  (  r  i  v,  41.  Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  a 
poMonl  people,  either  themselves  Hamites,  or  in  alli- 
mee  with  Hamitea,  qoiet  and  peaceable,  dwelling;  in 
tfiit<.  TIkv  had  liven  ■M  ttlf.l  from  "of  old."  i.  i-.  al>o- 
npnally,  at  the  c-a*t  end  of  the  valley  of  (iedor  or  (Jc- 
rsr,  in  the  wilderness  noiith  of  Palestine.  A  connection 
with  Mount  Seir  is  hinted  at,  though  obscurvl  v  (  ver.  42). 
bn^howova^tho  Antil.yenL— probably  foliowing  the 
«f  Ijrther  and  Jwiiii%  wUeh  in  ihelr  tun 


follow  the  Tart^iim— treats  the  word  as  an  ordinary  noun, 
and  renders  it  "habitations;"  a  reading  now  relinqui»he(l 
by  fK>holar»,  who  undencland  tbe  wonl  to  rifcr  to  the 
people  in  question  (Gesenius,  Thuuur,  p.  1U02  a,  and 
Notet  on  HayeMardr,    l<W9t  Berthcaa,  ChnmUt).  A 

third  notice  of  the  ^Ifhnnim,  corrolM'rni  of  thoi^  al- 
ready mentiuiK'd,  is  foinul  in  the  i  iri;iti\  f  of  iChron. 
XX.  There  is  every  rea.H4)n  to  Ixliix  <  il  inver.l"the 
Ammomtes"  ahouki  be  read  as  "  the  Maoiiites,"  who  in 
that  eaoe  an  the'racn  of  Meant  Seti^  mentioned  failer 
in  t!if  narrative  (ver.  Id.  2"J). 

In  all  these  pasaa^r-i*,  including  iIk-  U»i,  the  .Sept.  ren- 
ders the  name  by  ui  Mnvatoi— the  MioMMO— a  nation 
of  Arabia  renowned  for  their  traffic  in  apicea,  who  are 
named  by  8tmbo»  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  xeogra- 
phens  and  whose  seat  i*  imw  a^  i  rtaiin  il  to  have  Iwcu 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  ^reat  Arabian  [leninsula, 
the  wc!«ieni  half  of  the  modern  Iladramaut  (Smith,  Mc/. 
o/  Cettffraphy,  *,  v.  Mituei).  Jiochact  has  pointed  out 
i^PhaUtf,  vol.  ii,  cap.  xxii),  with  reason,  that  distance 
aloiii'  n mil  rs  it  ini|»i--il,!(  tltat  the*-'  Miiiajiiis  <aii  Ikj 
tbe  Meunim  of  the  liible,  and  also  that  tl)e  |ieo|iU>  uf  the 
Arabian  peninsula  are  Shemiles,  while  the  Meunim  ap- 
pear to  have  been  descendeil  from  Ham  (1  Chron.  iv, 
41).  But,  with  hia  anual  turn  for  etymolofpcal  8|iecu]a- 
tion,  he  endeavors  nevertheleK^s  to  e-<t;ilili»h  an  identity 
between  the  two,  on  the  ground  that  L'urn  ai'MutuuHt 
a  plaoe  two  days*  Jouraey  aouth  of  Ueoea,  one  at  the 
town.t  of  the  Mina^ans.  si^nifn  s  the  '-liuni  of  hahitn- 
tions."  and  rai^iht  therefore  t  ijuivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Mfuniin.  Josepluis  (Aiit.'xx,  lO,.!)  calU  them  "the  Arabs 
who  atyoined  £gypt»"  and  apeaka  of  a  city  built  by  U«- 
liah  on  the  Red  8aa  to  overawe  them.  Ewald  ((7e- 
nrhirh''.  '\.'.M:\.  iu>ti  'i  "iig^jcsts  that  the  southern  MinaB- 
ana  were  a  colony  from  the  Maonites  uf  Mount  Seir,  who 
in  their  turn  he  appears  to  consider  a  remnant  of  the 
Amoritm  (see  the  text  of  the  same  page).  That  the 
Mitueana  were  famitiar  to  the  trandators  of  the  Sept.  ia 
eviilent  from  the  fact  that  tliey  not  only  intrmliice  the 
name  on  the  occa.-)ion!t  already  mcniion«  <l,  t)Ut  that  they 
further  use  it  as  e»|uivalent  to  Naamathitk.  Zophar 
the  Xaamathile,  one  of  the  three  friends  uf  Job,  i.s  by 
them  presented  as  ".Sophnr  the  Mina-an,"  and  "  Sophar 
kii)),'  of  the  Min;i'an?«."  In  thi^  connection  it  i;*  not  un- 
worthy uf  notice  that  as  there  wait  a  town  calUtI  Maon 
in  the  mountain-dblrict  of  Judah,  so  there  was  one 
called  Naamah  in  the  lowland  of  the  same  trilK\  Ki- 
Minviiy.  which  is  or  was  the  tirxt  station  s>»>uth  of  (iaza, 
is  pniliiiMy  identical  with  Minots,  a  place  mentioned 
with  distinction  in  the  Christian  records  of  I'alcsiine  in 
the  5th  and  6th  ccntnriea  (Rdand,  Pata$l,  p.  899;  La 
Qnien,  <Wenr  ChrlM.  iii.  (jr.O),  and  l>oth  may  n>tniii  a 
trace  of  the  ]lina>ans.  Haal-mkun,  a  lonn  oti  the  east 
of  Jordan,  near  Heshbon,  still  called  Mti'm,  prulmbly 
also  retuna  a  trace  of  the  presence  of  tbe  Maonitea  or 
Mehunim  north  of  thdr  proper  locality. 

The  latest  np;>eanini'e  i  f  ttn'  i-.atty  MkhI'MMs  in  the 
liible  i.H  in  the  li.st»  of  tlio>e  w  ho  retiinied  from  the  onj)- 
titity  with  ZerubbalM'L  Amonj;  the  non-Israelites  from 
whom  the  Nethinim— foUowing  the  precedent  of  what 
seems  to  hare  been  the  foundation  nf  the  order— wem 
made  uj*.  we  lind  their  name  (Ezra  ii,  .'it',  A.  V.  "  .Mehu- 
nim;" N'eh,  vii,  .52,  .\.V.  "Meunim").  Here  they  are 
mentioned  with  the  Neplu-<tiitn,  or  deacendants  of  Na- 
phish,  aa  Isbmaelitisb  people  whoso  seat  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  east  of  Palestine  (I  Chron.  v,  19),  and  ther»- 
forr>  certainly  not  f.ir  iiixtant  ftom  Ma'an,the  chief 
of  the  Maonitea. — Smith. 

Melchelbeok,  Charlbb,  a  German  monastic  and 
scholar,  was  bum  May  29, 1669,  at  OlM  rmlorf,  in  Algan. 
He  wan  ndmitteil  in  1(W  to  the  Order  of  the  Hene«lic- 
tiiH  -  i.t  Hiiren.  in  Bavaria.  From  ICi'.'T  he  tan^ht  Ijiliii, 
and  subsequently  thcolo{^',  in  the  different  convents 
of  hb  order.  After  having  prepared  a  history  of  the 
abl>ey  of  Buren — rhrrmici  Ji^wiicto-Ihtrftnum  (  Buren, 
1752,  fuL)— he  was  commis»iuiml  in  1722,  by  tbe  ciiicf 
bidkop  of  FkeUngea,  to  write  oiM  of  that  city— ^Mforic 
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F^intufetuis,  o&  fliwft  714  (Augsburg,  1724-29,  2  voU. 
foL);  the  iiuinemus  diplumaii  coutainLtl  in  t)n>  wnrk 
render  it  v«'rv  valuable  att  a  historj-  »if  (ivrmaiitc  iiisti- 
tutiuna.  Called  later  to  Vienna  to  write  the  ttUMb  of 
the  houae  of  Auitri^  he  iiecUiied  the  t«ak  on  account  of 
the  bad  Mate  of  hia  health.  He  died  at  Freifiingen 
April  •2.1734.  1*.  1  lani,  mI.  1.1  |.r(  |Kirnl  a  life  of  Meicliel- 
bcvk,  but  it  was  nt-ver  pubii»bed.  bee  Uinchiiig,  tiisi. 
Uter.  HattdLucf, ;  Zapf,  LitercnatAe  /Mmm,  voL  i;  Ifeo- 

ael,  G<lthr(rit-l.rj-ih<tl,  S.  V. 

Meier,  Ernst  Heinrich,  a  (>erman  Orienta]i»t, 
wait  bom  at  Kustiendt.  in  Si  haumburg-Lippe,  May  17, 
1818.  He  studied  at  the  L'uivenity  of  Tubingen,  and 
waa  appointed  profeaaor  there  in  18M.  He  dit>d  March 
2, 1806.  Of  hia  writings,  tlir  follnwing  deserve  cfipo*  iai 
mention:  L'rben*tznnff  nml  Krkldrutuj  drt  J'mph.  Jotl 
(Tubing.  1840)  :—//<4raucrAM  WuntluH/rtrrbuck  (Manh. 
1816) : — {/eArr  die  JiUdrng  und  btdeutvny  ilts  Plural  in 
dm  ttm,  und  grrmamaehm  Sprackfn  (ibid.  184C) : — Die 
Vrtpfiinglichf  Fornnlit  I >fkiik>gt  (\f<\(>) : — I'ommentar  zu 
Jetaia,  voL  i  (Pfonh.  1850) ; — Die  Form  der  htbr.  Poesie 
(tnVing.  myz-'Omkid^  itr  ptutkehm  NaUmuUlit- 
emtur  itrr  llrliiii'r  IH-Vj).  Tlil^  last-named  work 
was  an  ati<-nipl  to  Iranisfurni  tlic  introihiction  of  the  Old 
T»a.  into  a  hii»ton>-  of  rhe  literature  of  the  Hebrews. 

Meier,  Frledrich  Karl,  a  (ierman  theologian, 
was  born  Aug.  11,1808.  He  became  prtvat-docenl  in 
'1832,  and  profe.ssor  of  th^ilogy  at  Jena  in  1K35.  In 
18216  be  removed  to  (iiesaen  to  labor  in  the  same  capac- 
ity, and  there  be  died,  Fcbk  18^  1841.  Hie  principal 
writingti  are,  Gfsrkichlf  der  TratuubstantioruUhre  (Hei- 
delb.  1832) :— ('omwrti/«r  turn  Jiriefe  an  die  Epktsier 
(Berlin,  IM34): — Cirolamo  ,Suroiuirhla  (ibid.  1886)  ^— 
LehriMch  der  DffgfttengeKkichU  ((tieaa,  1840). 

Meier,  Qeorg  Pxiedrlcb,  a  German  philosopher, 

waw  lioni  ill  17|M  at  Ainiin mlorf ;  was  a  Student,  and  in 
174H  Witt  appointed  professor  of  philoeophy,  at  Halle. 
He  died  there  in  1777.  His  writings  txt,  An/tmgigrSnde 
dfr  M-hi'ium  WtMeMchafien  (Halle,  1748,8  vols. ;  2d  edit, 
ibid.  17r>4  l:  —  Ihtrarhtunpen  uber  den  ertten  (innidsatx 
alter  frbftar  Kiinfle  tnid  W'igsrfuchoOeH  (ibid.  I7i)7): — 
Metapkgiik  (ibid.  1756,4  vols.)  i—PkilottythitdU  Sitten- 
Mre  (ibid.  17fi6-4!,  6  vok)  :-JImAI  dtr  Kahir  (ibid. 
1767) :  -  Vfritur/i  n'n^»  nnifii  T.ehrgi^Stidu  ton  den  Scc- 
len  dtr  ThUre  (ibid,  l'.")*!): — Vtrtueh  emer  iillf/etiieinni 
Auflrf/utUfshiMt  (ibid.  17/Wi):  I'lilfrgtichnmi  rtr*ckiede- 
ner  Materien  aus  der  PkiloMtpkie  (ihi<\.  1768-71, 4  vols.). 
8ee  hia  biography  by  H>  G.  Lange  (ibid.  1778). 

Meier,  Gerhard,  n  German  tlanln^'iaii.  m.i-  Ixini 
et  Hamburg  Aug.  26,  1664.  He  recci\'ed  bis  tirat  in- 
itmetion  in  the  schoob  of  his  native  dty  t  atudied  tlie> 
elogy  at  the  univen«i:y  at  Ix-ip^ie  anil  at  Wiitenl>crg. 
In  IWl  he  received  hi;*  dei;ree,  and  in  1(>87  was  a\>- 
potnted  adjniK't  to  the  faenlty  of  philosophy.  In  lijl>2 
lie  received  his  degree  of  licentiate  of  theolqg}*.  Ilia 
diiicrtatiop  at  this  time  was  De  nffalrrn*  pmtftottaH^$ 
inPariKHte  rmtatU,  In  Pecrmber  of  the  same  year 
he  waa  called  to  the  gymna.-iium  of  his  native  city  as 
profeaiMir  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  He  was  next 
pirinte<l  pa.Htor  of  St.  Benedict's  Church,  and  later  was 
made  »ii|»erintendent  and  a  Choreh  oouneillor.  In  16^ 
he  went  to  WillenU-r};  to  ri  i  •  i\  r  the  degn-e  of  doctor 
of  divinity.  In  17(K)  he  a<>i].tid  a  call  to  Bremen  as 
councillor  of  the  consistory,  .mci  Mi|>crinlendentandpa*> 
tor  of  the  cathedral.  In  1715  the  poeitioD  of  general 
iuperintendent  and  professor  of  theology  at  Greiftwalde 
was  ■  ITi  r.  !  him,  but  he  di  rliiud  ii.  lie  liied  Fell.  25, 
1723.  .Meier  wsk  e.'^teetned  lur  hid  sound  theological 
Kaearcb,  which  he  di^pIaycd  in  several  disscrtatioits, 
mostly  of  a  dogmatic  character.  A  ciKDplete  list  of  his 
workH  is  given  by  Doring,  Gelehrte  TkeoL  Deuttcklandi, 
ii,  l»i2. 

Meier,  Joliaiui  Chiietian  WiUtelm,  a  German 
dwoiogian,  was  bom  at  Bngter  July  5, 1781.  He  n- 
eeived  hia  first  instruction  in  l!ingiia(;e!<  an<)  m  ir'n(X■^  at 
home,  and  afterwards  at  the  gymnasium  at  Osaahrilck. 


He  studied  theology'  in  Jena  and  Gottingen.  In  1763 
hi"  ri  turned  hotne,  a  candidate  of  theolog}',  and  was  M>c>n 
aRsigned  a  place  as  assistant  to  an  aged  pastor  at  Wee- 
ten,  near  Nienbuig.  In  tMa  poaitioa  be  secored  for 
himself  tlie  respect  of  his  superior,  and  added  u,  ])\-  Ut- 
erary  fame  by  oontributions  to  a  theologii  al  periodical. 
In  17.V)  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  major  Von  Buach 
at  Nienbuig,  wbo  appointed  him  field  chaplain  to  his 
regiment  In  tMs  c^meity  he  aeMmpaoied  the  refri- 

ment  to  Canterburi-,  Knglaml.  During  his  ftav  Ihore 
he  collected  material  for  a  history  of  the  Melbodista. 
After  having  tnvelletl  tniu  h  for  this  purpose^  lie 
turned  to  Nicnburg  with  bis  regiment  in  FebnM>3r, 
1757.  The  history,  we  an  sorry  to  say,  was  never  pub- 
iLshod.  Some  of  his  dissertations,  hut  [tartirularly  oiif, 
cruwiieil  with  a  prize,  5cAny?  umi  Wniiiiijtmdfiifft  A 
hundhtwjrondem  cer$vhnmder Zeilpunkir  im  LebenJesv, 
published  in  1768^  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of 
the  count  of  Sehanmburg-Lippc.  With  the  title  of  a 
councillor  of  consistory,  he  bti  aim  [in  •ijiiini,'  -ii|,(riii- 
tendcut  of  BUckebarg  and  supreme  |ka»tor  at  .Stadthm- 
gen.  At  Kintcin  he  obtained  the  degree  of  a  doctor  of 
divinity  by  the  defence  of  his  disserution  Ik  efftctSm* 
pondfomm  Afetkodtntiearttm  kaud  Afiraeuiotis  nec  mira" 
bUibu*  (Kinteli;,  \7hi*,  4to).  He  died  in  177.'>.  Meier 
waa  esteemed  a  tlieokigian  of  great  learning  and  sincere 
piety,  and  was  untiring  in  hia  endeavofs  to  derate  the 
moi^l  qualities  of  the  heart,  (J.  H.  W.) 

Meigs,  Uk>-jaxu(  Ct.ABK,  D.D.,  a  nuaatonaiy  of 
the  American  board  in  Oeylon,was  bum  at  Bethlehero, 

tViim.,  Aug.  9,  l~H9  \  vas  cdncatt-il  at  ("(.!!»■£:(•  i  daw 
of  IWJ9).  and  while  a  ftu<lenl  iln  ro  he  was  ho|M  luUy 
converted,  and  uniteil  with  the  mllege  Church  in  IM19. 
His  religioua  exercises  were  very  deep  and  mariied.  lie 
taught  nr  a  time  in  an  academy  at  Bedford,  New  Toric, 
an<l  then  spent  two  and  a  half  \enrx  at  the  Aiidovcr 
Theological  SiTiinnr},'.  During  lii>  (oiir-M-  there  he  at- 
tended, in  roniieciion  with  Saniiu  1  .).  Mills  and  other% 
thoee  select  meetings  of  inquii;)'  and  prayer  iu  refereooe 
to  the  snltjeet  of  roiasiona  lo  the  lieathen  which  were 
commenced  with  the  formation  ef  the  American  board. 
Mr.  Meig!<>.  determined  Ut  devote  himi<elf  to  a  mi»siun~ 
arj-'a  life,  was  ordaine<i  at  Newburj-|>ort,  Maj>s..  June  21, 
181£>  and  Bailed  Ikom  that  place  October  28  following,  to 
found  the  Ceylon  minion  at  .Tafflia.  Tn  connection  with 

this  niis'-ion  he  lahorfij  muti  iIi.lu  forty  years,  si:. Mrin^ 
in  it«  toils  and  trialn.  it.s  fears  and  hope^.  In  1M40,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-tive  years,  he  retumwl  to  bis 
live  land,  and  sailed  again  fnmi  Boston  Oct.  17, 1841,  to 
continue  his  missionary'  latxT*.  In  1X58  the  failure  of 
his  health  compelkd  him  in  return  again  to  .Xnieriea, 
and  relinquish  the  work  tu  which  his  life  had  been  de» 
vot«L  He  died  from  a  disease  contracted  fagr  his  long 
residence  in  India,  at  New  York  City,lfajr  l!i^  1882i  See 
I  MLuitntary  Jleraid,  July,  1)M»2. 

MeQali.  See  TauIcd. 

I     Meindaerts,  Tki  kh  .1(»iin.  a  Dutch  theologian  of 
1  note,  was  bom  Nov.  7, 1684,  at  tiroiiiiigen.   After  her- 
I  ing  ooodiided  hia  atndiea  at  M alhws  and  Lourain,  He 
became  attached  to  the  cnn^c  of  IVter  ("inide,  a  .lansoii- 
j  istic  jirelote,  who  had  just  U-eti  disniisM'd  by  the  |M>pe 
from  the  viearship  «if  the  United  Provinces.  Meindaerte 
was  therefore  obliged  to  go  to  Ireland  to  receire  bis  sane^ 
dotal  ordination  (1716).  Onlilsfelttmliewasrosdepn** 
tor  of  Ix-uworden,    In  1739  he  was  cUeted  nrrhl  i-hfip 
of  L'trecht,  in  the  place  of  IhetHlore  van  der  Croon, 
and  occupied  the  see  until  his  death.    Like  his  prede- 
cessors^ MeindMrts  was  often  obliged  to  defend  tbe  righte 
of  his  see  agnnst  tlie  enenaehmenta  of  the  coort  of  Rome. 

Censured  liy  Clemrnt  XII.  hr  Hii|.e,ile<l  fn>m  him  !i>  ihi- 
hrxt  couiii'il,  and  executed  the  pri m<vi.  a  long  tinu-  hkhI- 
itateti,  of  tilling  the  vacant  sees  of  his  metn>|>olis.  It 
waa  thna  that  he  revived  the  extinct  bishoprics  of  Uetw 
tern  and  Derenter,  by  ginng  them,  one  to  .Temme  de 
IVitrk  I  iTl.'i,  the  other  til  .N  au  l'>\<  \  i M  1  I7.'i'<i.  'I'lifse 
acts  of  authority  drew  upon  him  new  ceosuica  frotn 
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Benedict  XIV  anil  Clement  XIII.  In  llkXi  .Mvimlaertti 
held  a  cuuncil  at  Ulrrcht,  in  which  were  M-atc«l  hi»  »uf- 
bagua,  his  ektgy^  and  mwy  f  tench  JanamiaU.  Tbb 
act  rufther  pnorolwd  the  moat  aniinaied  onntrovtflMML 

II<-  (litnl  at  (Ironineen  (Xt.  31.  1767,  after  having  pri  - 
flideil  many  tiroes  at  Utrtchi  over  a  religious  aiwemlily, 
10  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Provincial  SyiuxL.  Ilia 
prilldpil  writioga  are,  RecueU  de  tinu>i'jmtijf$  rn  Javeur 
A  tigKte  ^UtredU  (Utrecht,  1763,  4to;  ri  printi'd  in  2 
viiU  r2mo"i :  -the  Adf.t  »f  thf  (  omicil  of  L  trecht,  in 
Latin,  translated  into  French,  -Ito: — iMtrt  a  ClemaU 
,\7//( Utrecht,  1768, 1  inm).  -Chalmot, liiogrttfk.W9«r- 
iaibock,  a.  v.;  Uoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  (^turaltfttV. 

M ftinekA.  JonAx^i  Hbuibicu  Fbtkumch,  a  Ger- 
man theofc^an,  was  bom  at  QoedlinbnrK  Jan.  1 1, 1715, 

ami  w  Htirati  i!  nt  (ho  Uiiivi  r^ity  of  Hclmstilrlt,  which 
he  entertii.  when  in  hii  nineteenth  year,  aa  a  student  of 
dii-inity;  later  he  Mudied  aft  Hilto.  He  ntumed  to 
iliieiUialmig  in  1767,  and  was  two  rears  after  appointed 
to  a  position  ro  the  hi^h^hool  of  that  city.  He  fsuve 
hioMplfun  to  iho  study  tif  HttTatiire  and  [)hilii.*<>|diy,  es- 
pecially Kant's  ftyMem,  which  be  studied  diligently 
for  acreni  jrcam'  Though  much  engaged  in  hb  pii»> 
fession  as  a  teacher,  he  yet  wiahetl.  as  he  adv&nco^l  in 
jnears,  to  leave  the  pedajpopical  sphere,  and  he  vcr>- 
feadiJy  accepted  an  appoiiumeiit  a*  minister  at  Su  Bla- 
iins'  Qhurch  at  Quedliuburg.  In  the  beginning  of  1826 
he  waa  taken  in,  and  died  ItOy  tS,  IMSS.  Melneke' 
anited  a  perfect  knowledge  of  theiili«4y.  philoaophy,  n:i<1 
ancient  lan^ua^es.  with  a  talent  f..r  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  knowledge.  Though  liU  ral  in  Hi  iitiinent, 
ha  fe(  displayed  the  moat  decided  abilities  of  a  polemic 
vhogBwaoqaaner.  He  knew  onbr  one  cause,  that  of 

ht4(i<Hl  and  of  hi»  Chtirrh,  nml  to  serve  it  fnithfidlv  wn-* 
hi*  oidy  endeavor.  Win  best  polen)ical  pnHliaiion,  enti- 
deil  FiHtterlimj*  utuerer  Zeii,  he  published  under  the 
noaa  de  plume  of  Aloyaias  Fny  (m  lft22).  For  the  use 
of  mtoiata— ,  be  pabUshod  in  1811  Repntorlttm  /Sr  alU 
K<msr&fdur/nif*i  drr  Prrdiift-r  an  Somi-  iin/1  Fe»tlag$- 
frukprtditftea  odtr  in  lUr  Wf>che  ((^ui  dliiiburg,  1811, 
8f»XToLi;  the  second  voliune  \va.s  in  v(  r  published, but 
an  amndix  to  this  he  {Hiblishcd  in  •.—Ttijliih** 
UammtAfttr  Predigi-r  vmi  I'redipamU-Coudidatm  :ur 
Uirhtr  rn  A  iifindiiiiri  iter  MnlrritlUeH  ZU  iftn  n  Kiuizrlror- 
tragm  (ibiiL  18l7,»vo).  But  perhsps  the  moat  valuable 
production  of  his  life  was  IHe  Bibel  ihrtm  G^ammtin- 
iaUe  maek  tummariach  trld&ri  turielktiyer  Beujiheilutttf 
tmd  twtdtmtutif/rm  Gebrauche  dfrstlbrn  jur  Ltkrtr  in 
BSr^r  uhJ I.'tnihrhn!. „  a^iedlinburR, l«i5», 2  voiik8fD). 
S«e  Diiring,  <, tit/nit  JI„>,1.  JhutM/iliiinl.t.  s.  v. 

Meinen,  CiiHisronr,  a  ailebrated  (iermau  philos- 
opher, waa  bom  at  Ottemdorf,  Hanover,  in  1747.  About 
his  oaily  life  but  Uttle  is  known.  lie  studied  at  the 
Univefsity  oTGSttingen,  and  became  a  profeat^r  at  his 

alma  mater  in  1772.  Hi  di' d  in  1810.  He  wrou-.  AV- 
ristondtr  J '}n!n<,,pf,i>  ((iutiingen,  1772); — l  eraucA  euter 
M&^OMy^Mhirhit  ,kr  iiUiAten  V6lker  flssoadiiu  Atgyp- 
tos  ^bid.  1776): — Uittoria  doctriiUB  de  rero  Dro  {I>em- 
1780,  S  vols.):— (;Mc4icA/^  dfs  Vrtprvwi*  ,ltr  Wit- 
tfturhaOen  in  nrin  httdnrui  umJ /{om  (ibid.  1781, 2  vols.) : 
-lirsrhicAO'  dt«  Vtr/alU  der  SUtm  und  maalnfr/tw 
tung  ,lrr  Rumtr  (U-ips.  I78>)t— <!!eNiMte  dm  Vtr/iUb 
dtrSiUm.  WiuuuchaJieH  wnrf  Sprarhe  der  Rdmer  (Wien. 
1791):— 6'MdlKA/e  aJltr  Rrlit^  tnen  (Hanover,  1806,  2 
voU;  .—Ge^hichlf  dtr  Elhik  \\hu\.  IHCKJ,  2  vols.):— t'n- 
tertuckunffm  iiber  die  DaUc-  umd  WiUnuJaritfit  (Udtting. 
^^)  i—Ckaehiekl«der  Eia^tmsumi  BHheie^^ 
4«loi  ScAuIen  (ibid.  lHii>,  |  \tA».):-~(;f.<trhich(f  d  >  ;>>- 
Stkm  GetekkckU  ^llanuv.  17lw.  4  vok.) :  - 

Ton  A/iiimfm  au*  <lrr  Zril  drr  WiederhtT' 
idbmg  der  IVmauekaJim  (Zornh,  17W>  i^UutorMu 
y*rpUv*mtffderiNnmdr*MilteMtfr$mttdmmwuere» 
Jakrkunderlii  t  llaiiov.  I7'.t.i.  ;',  \  ,.  U<t<ide.s  these, 
his  owTi  work.*,  he  edited,  in  coiiin  i  Iumi  with  T.  (i.  Fe-  ' 
(l<r.  fia/-jju>pAifcAe  BiblioiMek(ii6ttinfs.  1788-.91, 4  vols.);  i 
io  oounection  witb  SfMttler,  G^ttms/mku  kittoriteka  1 


.\kigazin  (Hanov.  1787-90);  Xment  Magazin  (ibid- 
171)1-92, 3  vols.).  Meineni'a  UtCiaiy  WOlka  exnnce  great 
activity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  variety  in  hia 
themes;  the  most  of  his  writings,  however,  are  devoted 
to  hIikw  till-  (lifTrrence  between  piMft and  pf«aMt  moralii. 

Melnliold,  Johann  WiutKLM,  a  Ciennan  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  Feb.      1797,  at  Netzelkow,  on  the  isle 

of  I  "'•(M  Inn  I.  niid  w.T-i  «Hliirati-d  at  ( in-if^widde.  In  18-JO 
he  wan  a{)|iointed  rector  of  the  ^ohiMjl  at  Uaeiloni,  and 
soon  after  miniater  at  Koaetow,  near  the  Baltic;  in 
1826  at  Krummin,  and  in  1H44  at  Kehwinkel,  near  Star* 
gard.  He  reaigned  thi)«  [Mwition  in  IK50,  and  Joined  the 
Roman  (Catholic  cniil't  sMiin.  He  ili>  il  in  IH.'il  at  Char- 
lottenburg.  He  published  Alhiinusia  otier  die  Vtrklav' 
ung  Fritdriek  WHMm  iff  (1844):— />te  talyfewiaejU 
i^prackm  vnd  Idefnrenrirrung  der  mixk nfii  I'lffst 
(I>eipH.  1848).  Hi.-^  works  were  collccte*!  an<t  |>ul)lishcd 
at  Leipsic  (1846-52),  entitled  GttammtUe  Srhrifim, 

Mttlnrad,  St.,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  aacctic, 
was  bom  towards  the  clnae  of  the  8th  centur>'.   I  le  was 

<'<ltii'filrd  nt  the  abliey  <»f  IJi  i.  In  ii.-m.  II.  Mecludctl  him- 
self in  a  doMTt  near  the  Ktxd  .Mountaiiu,  and  afterwards 
near  the  (ip«)t  where  now  stands  the  Beneidictina  convent 
of  Einsiedeln,  which  was  built  in  934  by  the  canon  Ben- 
edictus  of  Straaburg.  Meinrad  waa  murdered  Feb.  21, 
^.—Regaukmgtr  Emej^dajfaUt,  a.  V. 

Meintel,  Conrad  Stkimif.n,  a  German  theologian, 
waa  bom  at  Schwabach,  Ibvaria,  in  the  early  part  of 
till  I'^ih  century.  In  his  very  youth  he  made  such 
rapid  pntgreaa  in  old  and  modem  languages  that  he  had 
finished  in  bis  twdlUi  year  tbe  reading  of  the  BiUa  la 
the  origtnaL  He  atudied  theolog>-  at  the  univerHity  at 
^Utdorf  ill  174.5;  oootinucd  in  174ti  at  .li-n.;  -.  wmi  in 
1747  home  to  I'eternaurach,  where  his  father  aml^  then 
installed  as  a  minister  of  the  GospeL  In  1761  be  re- 
turned to  Altdoffc  He  gained  great  notoriety  in  1751 
by  means  of  hia  diasertatiuii  I),  htds  quihu.Kldm  Jabi, 
ill  quibu*  ctUbcrr.SchuUeiis  nuijurem  lucem  dtsidcraril. 
In  the  latter  |>art  of  1751  he  went  home  to  assist  bis  fa- 
ther, and  ati^ed  there  tiU  175^  when  he  wcnl  to  £p- 
langen,  and  then  gained  great  dbdnction  by  bla  defence 
of  the  di>>i  n;uioii  i  >hM  rtutiones  pkiloloifttrt-p/iilnnDji/iinr 
in  J-JccUsids!)  *  i^rp/t m  pnorei  vtrtut.  He  waa  given  the 
privilege  of  hulUmg  public  lectures.  He  liad  hopoa  of  a 
profeaiior^hip,  but  iuvc  for  hia  home  made  him  return  to 
it  again,  and  he  became  an  assistant  of  hia  father.  Ue 
finally  accepted  a  call  from  .St.  lVten<l)iirg,  KusiHia,  and 
died,  as  miiiiater  of  the  rroleatatit  congregations  at  Wai^ 
silt-Ostrow,  Aug.  13,  1764.  A  short  time  before  hia 
death  the  doctorate  ui  divinity  was  given  to  him  by  tbe 
University  of  Konigsberg.  Besides  several  literary  e»- 
.nay.s,  he  published  tin-  foUowing:  Xuta  stUctiitgiiiMruiii 
cumHuiUa(orum  Juduiconm  tn  V$almo»  Dwndi  ex  cot- 
Urlione  Hebraiat  ocfaAsrr.H.  J.T.DaBhnyMn,  Latino  led- 
ilit.x^  (.Siiabaci,  1744,  8vo): — Cento  qnaltru  hiMorir  sriftc 
dilUt  BiUia  ntcctMt  duij'ee  ^gr.  Uiov.  llubtter  ed  fiora 
tradotte  de  origvnU  Tedeteo  m  Italkmo  (ibid.  174S^4to)b 

Meir,  Rabbi  (sumami-d  Uliiminator"  i.  e.  ifi'  >-n- 
lightener,  from  the  estiinatc  which  hia  contemiMir.-jries 
had  formed  of  his  merit  ),  live<l  about  120.  Ho  wn.s  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor.  Legend  traces  hia  origin  to  tbe 
emperor  NcRk.  He  was  a  diaetple  of  the  fimoos  rabU 

Akiba  (<|.  v.),  and  was  x  cry  iniiinate  with  Kli<sa  l)en- 
Ahua,  who,  alter  his  a|)o»ta.sy  and  sulwerviency  to  the 
Komana,  waa  called  Acher,  i.  e.  the  other  one.  .Meir's 
taleitta  eariy  procimd  him  ofdinatkm  ftmn  hia  teacher 
Akiba.  As  an  instroctor,  he  was  remarkable  for  a 
thitriiii:^h  and  effective  inve^tii^.nttim  nf  hi«  subject.  The 
ntbbuis  tiaed  to  s.'i\ .  in  their  Uriental  manner,  thai  be 
dealt  with  diflkuli  I'  ^  i  ihe  law  as  a  giant  would  uproot 
tbe  mountain^  and  shatter  them  againtt  caeh  othei; 
So  replete  was  he  with  knowledge,  and  so  sacceesftal  in 
the  coniriniiiii  .'Ui'in  <A  il.  that  "were  .n  in. in  «-\('n  to 
touch  the  start  ol  rabbi  Meir.  he  wouhi  lH.'o>ine  wise," 
His  wife  wa.n  liemria,  the  talented  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Cluuiai^a  beo-Teradion,  who  waa  boiaedt 
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mapped  in  the  roll  which  be  bad  been  diMtnreicd  tUidy- 
ia^,  dttrinfr  the  penecution  ander  tiMirbn.   Mcir  rap* 

{Kirtod  himself  l»v  making;  mjii*"*  of  thp  Srripturos.  Tliin 
iHTUpaiion  rf'ijiiir<<l  imt  only  cuiisiiliTable  leanitii^,  but 
cxpfcially  Borupulnus  i xactitpas,  a  quality  for  which 
Meir  waa  not  particularly  diatioguiahed.  Hia  teacher, 
tbe  caaadentioua  labmael,  anxkmaly  act  these  things 

before  liim,  n^prcsciilinf;  the  danjrer  wliii  h  must  roult 
fruni  any  neglect  on  liU  part.  Hui  Mi  ir,  wiiu  fell  no 
|>eciiliar  acniplM^  Wid  was  vain  uf  Ui»  excellent  meiooiy, 
which  on  one  nenaion  had  enaUied  bun  to  copy  the 
whole  book  of  fiMber,  aet  these  prudent  eoumela  nride. 

It  was  the  praclii-e  of  Jewish  copyisls  to  use  an  ink 
tirbicb,  in  raM>  of  any  mistake,  could  easily  Ik>  o)iliK>ra- 
ted.  On  tlie  oiher  hand,  Meir,  confident  of  hia  accu- 
racy, used  an  indelible  ink  prepared  from  aulphate  of 
c(»p|ior  ( Clutlcanthon).  Keferrinf;  to  this,  he  replied  to 
IshniaelV  aiinionitimis  in  his  umi;i1  otT-liaiul  manner, 
"Oh,  1  have  a  reroedy  at  hand  against  all  niiatakcs :  I 
uae  aulphate  of  copper."  As  has  already  been  said,  his 
talents  had  procured  him  oidination  from  Akiba.  The 
youthful  appearance  of  the  rabbi  excited  the  jealousy 
offline,  wlidtn  he  rcmiiuled  that,  as  it  waa  not  the  ve»- 
eel  but  ita  contents  which  were  precious,  it  might  bap- 
pen  that,  while  ■  new  vessel  contained  old,  in  old4Milt- 
mf;  vessel  rai;;hl  only  enclose  new  wine,  Meir  was 
very  fund  of  illustrating  his  doctrine  by  aix)la;:ue  and 
parable,  and  is  re|K)rtcd  to  have  invenic  il  t  o  Us-  than 
three  hundred  iables  about  foxes  (tfanA.H8,6,-  Sota,  49, 
o).  The  onljr  batini;  merit  of  rabbi  Meir  was  hia  con- 
tinnniion  of  the  lalwirs  of  Akiha  in  the  arrati^,'i  mint  of 
the  lialacha.  This  he  carried  a  6tage  further,  by  divid- 
ing, according  (o  their  contents,  the  traditions  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  suung  together  ■cooiTding  to  their 
number.   In  this  respect  Jehnda  Hakkodesh,  the  oom- 

piler  of  the  Mi-lit)a,  wo-s  nnn-h  indebted  to  bis  tuition. 

The  domestic  history  of  Meir  is  in  many  respectn 
tooching.  "It  has  already  b<-en  statxl  tli  ti  our  rabbi 
waa  married  to  Bemriat  so  lamed  for  her  talcnta  and 
rabbinical  tore  as,  in  the  opinion  of  oontemporarica,  to 
occupy  a  hij^h  place  ainnni;  tin-  ^n^f*  of  tbe  lime.  lb  r 
sifter  had,  after  the  niartyrdum  of  their  |jarents,  been  , 
carried  to  Rome  for  the  puqxjse  of  public  prostitution. 
But  there  I*rovidencc  had  watched  over  her  honor. ' 
When  the  persecutions  cea»e<l.  Ikruria  found  no  rest  till 
Meir  went  to  Home  to  n  sme  lii^  >i>li  r-iu-law  from  infa- 
my, liefore  entering  on  the  dangerous  undertaking,  he 
rnolved  to  trv  whether  her  principles  had  remained  nn> 
shaken.  I)t!<pii»<in^  himself  as  a  Koman,  he  approarhc<l 
her,  and.  having'  -at  i^factorily  ascertained  her  »tea<U"axt-  j 
no."*,  he  bribe<l  tbe  attendanta  and  procured  her  escape, 
though  in  the  attempt  he  himself  cacaped  capture  only  | 
by  disguise  and  feigning  to  eat  forbidden  meat.  «  ;  •  | 
Ik  ruria,  throughout  all  the-^e  trial-',  proved  b(  rsdf  not 
only  an  attached,  but  a  devnted  wile.  She  bad  .shared 
hir.  trials  when,  during  tbe  |)erseculions,  Meir  had  tied  f 
from  Palestine.  On  his  return  she  cheered  and  enoour-  | 
aged  him,  and  by  her  conduct  aoftened  the  doaesttc  | 
afflictions  with  which  he  wa.s  visitLsl.  For  e.xamjile. 
while  on  a  certain  .'^abbath  the  rnl»bi  wan  engagiti  in 
the  college,  his  two  sons  were  suddenly  taken  ill  and 
died.  To  spare  her  husband  some  hours  of  grief,  and 
especially  not  to  commute  the  rcstirities  of  the  Sab- 
bath into  a  w.ison  of  monrnln;;.  tfie  motlier  carefully 
repressed  her  own  feelings  ami  cone<abil  the  sad  tid- 
inga.  TbeSabbath  had  been  spent  as  itsual,  and  its  holy 
exercises  and  si  illness  were  ended  with  the  evening, 
when  Iteniria  askttl  her  hii.«band  whether  it  were  not 
<liily  n  adilv  and  ebeerluUy  to  re'-tnre  to  it.s  own'  r  any 
pni|K'rly,  however  pleasant,  whii  b  had  Inen  intrusted 
tot  aafthkeeping.  When  the  astonishiHl  rabbi  answered 
the  stranire  inijuiry  in  (he  affirmative,  his  weeping  wife 
took  him  liy  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  bed  on  which 
the  lifeless  remains  of  their  two  cltildnn  wi'n;  .stretcfied, 
reminding  him  that  he  whose  two  children  these  right- 
fiilly  weie  had  taken  back  what  fbr  a  time  he  had  in- 
mutsd  to  their  keeping."  UnfiMtoiiateiy  Bennia  aA«- 


wavda  compromised  her  character  and  committed  sui- 
cide. Her  death  appeals  to  have  unsettled  Mcir'a  tran- 

<|nillity.  He  left  Palestine  and  re-iiled  some  time  in 
liabylonia,  whence  he  returned  to  hi»  coUeagu;s  with 
another  and  li>ss  learned  bride. 

Heir,  besides  cultivating  interoonne  with  the  moat 
noted  theolofriana  of  his  own  time,  waa  alao  on  flriendfy 

an<i  even  inlininle  fertiis  with  heathen  saj^'t-s.  i  s|ii'i'ially 
with  Xaumenius  the  pliilosopher,  of  Apamea.  in  8vTU. 
The  principles  of  this  philosopher  were  essentially  thoae 
of  Neo-Platooiam,  in  the  peculiar  modification  of  that 
philowiphy  whieh  the  influx  of  Eastern  elements  had 
brought  about.  The  most  noted,  if  not  tbe  most  nopJiii- 
tii-al,  among  Meir's  nun)«i«us  pupils,  was  ^ymmachus, 
of  .Samaritan  origin,  known  as  a  translator  of  the  ttUe 
into  Greek.  He  had  attendetl  Meir's  prelections,  and 
thoroughly  imbibed  his  method.  It  is  said  that  this 
dialectician  «in  one  «icea-ion  underiook  iiy  I'orty-nine  ar- 
guments to  prove  that  the  touch  of  a  certain  dead  rep- 
tile could  not  deflte  a  pcfsoo.  It  was  opprehn'oMsJy  said 
of  Svmmarhus  by  bis  ooiitf  mimraries  that  his  nmeMors 
could  not  have  beard  the  law  on  Mount  .Sinai,  hvm- 
machus  afterwards  joined  tbe  t  bristian  sect  of  the 
Ebionitca.  Jiia  transUtion  of  the  Bible  is  stated  to 
have  been  more  ftce  from  errova  and  nora  fnthfal  than 
that  of  .\)|uila.  Acconiing  to  Gittta,  tUs  SymudinB 
is  not  the  translator  of  the  liible. 

Meir  had  frequently  changed  his  residence.  When 
the  Sanhedrim  was  restituted  under  Simeon  (q.  v.),  he 
returned  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  waa  elected  ricar  of  the 
rabbinical  see:  but  hia  continual  disatrreemenls  with 
the  Nasi  induced  him  at  lost  to  leave  I'olestijie  for  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  died,  bequeathing  to  hia  ooontiymen 
the  following  proud  and  charactciistic  message :  **  Tell 
the  children  of  the  Holy  Land  that  their  Messiah  has 
died  in  a  ^l^al;^l'  <'uiintry."  .According  to  bis  e.xpressed 
wLsh,  the  tnberuacle  ut  bis  unquiet  8|>irii  found  its 
resting-place  by  tiM  8ea-»hore,  where  hb  gmve 
washed  by  the  waves,  and  looked  out  upon  the  wide, 
storm-tosaed  ocean.  Sec  Ktheridge,  Infr.  to  Uthr.  I.ii- 
'I'ltiiif.  p.  79  »q.;  (ihitz,  Get'k.  d.  Jutltm,  iv,  18H-196, 
4<i»^7U;  i-klecsheim,  Hiit.  t^lh*  Jewish  AafMm  (£diii- 
buigh,  1867),  p.  »1-«59l  (&P.) 

Meir,  Abulafia.  i;i.-Lk\vi  nKs-Tonnos,  a  .Tewish 
savant  of  note,  was  Ijorn  about  1 IMO,  and  was  a  native 
of  Uurgos.  He  taught  the  hiw  at  Toledo,  where  he  died 
in  l'J44.  He  wrote  various  cabalistical  works,  such  as 
tbe  C^S^'^p  "^t^,  a  part  of  which  was  published  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin  by  Rlttangd  in  the  t^'^^^^  ^GD 

(.\nist.  IGtiJK  Ho  \\riite  al->o  a  letter  aj^aiiist  .Maimon- 
ides's  r^ijIX,  a  ireati.se  on  the  Maiwrah,  entitled  "The 
Pence  of  the  Law,"  nnipb  :;^p  r'O'S,  ondaome  no- 
vellas on  parts  of  the  Mishna.  .See  FUrst,  JHbLJlAif 
16 ;  Ethcridge,  jHlnxi.  to  Utbr,  Literature^  p,  2718,  S77$ 
GrHtx,  Gf$eh,  (f.  Judm,  vii,  88  aq. ;  Jost,  Gaek,  d,  Jvtdm- 
thiimr.  iii.  8,  9:  T.in<lo,  Ilittory  ofthcJeirf  o  f  Spain  iind 
Ptn  tii'/ii/,  p.  HI ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  or  the  JJistorjf  oj'tke 
Ji  irs  in  Spain  and  PortugedtTf^in  (Loild.1811).  (B.  P.) 

Mcir  ben-Baruch  (also  calle<t  hy  tbe  Jews  J/o- 
karam,  from  the  initial  letters =n"'Xt3  Snn  Wlfl 
0*1  no,««rlMM!yierfAe  roiK  AMr),one  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinpiished  .lewisli  liurati  durin^:  the  Mi'Mle  A;:i  ->.  u  is 
bom  in  1230.  He  was  the  first  olficial  chief  rabbi  m  tbe 
German  empire,  to  which  dignity  he  was  nominated  by 
the  emperor  Itudolph  1  of  Hapsburg.  He  had  bis  seat 
and  college  at  Rottenburg-an-4ler-1'auher,  whence  he  is 

al.v>  calleil  .'A  /;  -'/"/.'i'/^  n/nny;  or  .1/f  i,  i  l;>,tti  tihii  rij.  Tbe 

unsettled  condition  of  the  Jews  in  tlie  German  empire, 
esfiecially  the  eppwaslons  and  persecutions  whieh  threat- 
ened them  every  year,  obliged  Meir  to  leave  the  coun- 
tr>*.  In  the  spring  of  128*5  he  prepared  to  pi  to  Syria. 
There,  it  wa.«  saiil.  a  Mejssiah  bad  aiipeareil  to  deliver 
the  uitbappy  people.  When  about  to  enter  the  vessel 
which  would  conrey  him  and  Ma  co-reUgioniata.  who 
had  fidlowed  him  fimn  ftafy  to  the  Beit|lie  WM  nei^ 
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aised  by  «  fonner  oo-xeiigiouiM,  named  Koippe,  who  I 
w»  n  the  nito  of  the  buboi)  or  Bnle.  MabUMeirl 

wts  imprisoned  by  the  em|H>n)r,  not  wi  iniicb  for  punish- 
ment u  fur  the  purpuM;  uf  cxtunini;  trom  him  nr  hi.i 
0»-f«ligioniau  A  sum  uf  money.  Mrir  aicit  in  V2'XA  in 
prino  at  WanoSi  wbete  his  tombatonc  iru  lUiowwed  a 
finrTcannnoe  io  the  **<>ottendcer,"  or  cemetery.  The 
A.»hkin.i/.iin.  or  (ierman  Jew;*,  venerate  him  as  a  saint. 
Jleir  wrute  ThtologictU  Dtci$iuH$,  or  Qutttumt  ami  A  h- 
mm  (niai  Vni  rn^KO),  wkidi  htTC  been  poUbhcd 
at  Crptnona.  15.')7:  Prague,  1603.  He  also  wn»te  Cim- 
mntarits  <m  the  Matoruk  (H^OQ  "^I^XS),  which  are 
iiill  in  MS.  in  the  pabBe  libraries  He  abo  wrote  aome 
liturgical  piecr<^  which  Ut  Ctill  in  uae  among  the  Jews ; 
among  other  pieoea,  the  famous  lamentation  "^PStO 
VX3  ncitS,  in  commemoration  of  the  burning  of  the 
law  at  Paris  in  l'24'l.  See  Ktheridge,  Introd.  to  J/ed.  I.it- 
traturr,  p.  288 ;  Grktz,  Guek.  d,  Juden,  vii,  107, 17U-172, 
188.191, 44S, 456-80  (new  edit.  Leip«ic,  1878) :  Jtmi^Ge- 
ichirhtr  deji  Juit^fhuifu  u.  .».  Sfkim,  iii,  32,  5K;  Fllrrit, 
biblwtk.  J ud.  iii,  ITfi,  177;  '/.\xn/.,  (!e»rhickte  uml  lAttra- 
lkr,p.40,9^,  i-28  (Berlin,  1845) :  Utentturyetckichte  drr 
8gHitipiy,tU$ Poe*ie,\i.6':u  OJ.f.j;}  (H<t1  in,  {KV.) 

Meir  ibn*Qabbai,  a  Jewish  wriirr.  wa.s  bum  in 
in  Spaiiu    When  derea  year-t  old  he  was  uhliged 
10  laare  hta  couaoj  on  aeoooiit  of  the  edict  of  f  eidi- 
■and  wad  laabella,  which  baniabcd  ill  Jewa  tnm  the 

land.    Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history  nfti  r  this 

time.  UewioteaeTeralc«baliaticalworl(a:n^!|?i^?i^^f 
ie. fl«  may  oftnM,  ten  aeedona  on  the  ten  Sepluiotli 

(Padua,  1 563 ;  Ikrlin.  185(\  by  X.  A.  Goldberg) :— rns? 
r7i?n,  alwj  r'iXl'S,  in  four  Hoctions:  a.  on  th^ 

utuly  of  <ioil;  h,  oh  thr  myMtriti  of  thif  aditradon  of 
God;  c,  on  the  tud  of  the  hiyhtr  and  Utwrr  creafuirs ;  d, 
M  tie  ff^tterit*  uf  the  law  (Maotoa,  1645,  folio;  Venice, 
1567;  Kfdain,  1678);  and  a  work  on  prayer,  entitled 
ipr"  rrb*n  (K»tpi.  i5«]0;  Zoikiow,  1799 ).  SeeFUnt, 
itibUoth.  Jud.  i,  811,  812:  JoM,  Gtsckidtte  de$  Jadem- 
dwM,  iii,  188 ;  GrHta, Getekiekte  d  Jvdm,  ix,  289  (DcrL 
M86). 

Mair  Joseph  SEa-JomioA,  aamamed  Ua-Sepkardi, 
i  e.  the  Spaniard,  ■  Jewish  eavant  of  note,  floarished  in 

the  early  part  of  the  IGth  cfiitiiry.  He  was  Imru  i:i 
1496  at  Avignon,  whilher  bis  father  had  n-tired  ou  lea\  - 
tagSpaiii.  He  i«  the  author  of  a  moat  valuable  historic 

work,  entitled  C"~^n  ^^2^,  f'hronirlo  if  thr  Kin;;*  of 
Fraitcr  ami  the  Utioman  Jyortrevpu,  in  two  part-*;  the 
flnt  from  I  lu-  creation  till  15*i0,  and  the  second  of  trans- 
actions from  that  time  till  1568  (.Venice,  1661 ;  Amsterd. 
1788).  The  Tslne  of  the  work  consisu  in  the  fiict  that 

it  throws  a.-'iJi-  imirh  nf  the  I'aUle  mul  wild  imagination 
which  Fender  almo.tt  worthier  oil  other  rabbinical  hi.t- 
tories.  Though  contempcwafy  with  thoM  evenUi,  the 
ehioniider  must  be  reganlod  as  an  imi>artial  historian. 
Apart  of  this  work  has  l>een  IranslaliMl  into  Latin  by 
L  Forrainl  (  Parin.  1<>7I)).  To  Knjrli-h  rea<li  r.s  tliis  work 
is  made  accewible  by  C.  H.  BiaUoblo(/.ky's  tran»lation, 
The  ChronirleM  of  U.  Jotrph  bett-Jothita  Meir,  the  8e' 
pkardi  ( L'>nd.  1K36^).  .See  FUrst,  titbliuth.  Jud.  ii, 
il.'i;  Ktlit-riil^^e,  /n/rod.  to  Htb.  I.iterat.  p.  453;  Lindo, 
//it/,  if  the  Jftm  of  Spain  and  /'nrliit/iit,  p.        ;  .hist, 

Gtackkhtt  de$  Judadimm,  iii,  1*24;  Milmau,  History  of 
a«/«Mviii,461  <N«wTMlt,1870);  Da  Costa,  /mw^  owl 
(ft'  (;>tjI'.,,  p.  m  sq.  (New  York,  I«.>5).   (B.  P.) 

Meir  Rofe,  or  Hbbmosi.  Like  his  father  Chija 
Roftt,  he  was  a  physidan.   little  ia  known  of  his  life, 

e<(Cf  ;>t  that  he  w.^h  one  of  the  adherents  of  .Sabbatluli 
/.ewi  (({.  V.  I,  or  Ac;a  .Mohammed  Kffendi,  the  Messiah, 
who  during  the  17ih  century  exdted  the  whole  of  En- 

roi>e  ami  Ams.    (II.  P.  ) 

Meul  r-'^b  or  "'^''it'a),  Mknacukm  bkn- 

SatoMo,  al»o  called  Ikm  Vidai  Sakmo,  also  Meiuukem 
ioHSatoao^a  JfwiriiiamtrWasbonittPnpilgiian,  la 


France,  in  1249.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and, 
like  Hdmonidea,  lie  tried  to  tumnoniBe  pbikeophy  with 

the  Talmud.  He  wrote  in  a  lucid  jityle,  and  in  this  re- 
sjiect  tnade  an  exception  to  tliat  Iximba-slic  mel)iod  wiiicb 
<va!<  prevalent  in  his  times.  In  his  expl.oiaiioits  uf  tlie 
holy  iicripuues  he  kept  aloof  from  the  pbikiaopbical  amf 
mjratical  interpretation,  and,  tlioagh  he  acknowledged 
that  some  passa^^es  ronlain  a  luLrln  r  lii.Mni  s.  nie,  he 
nevertheless  adhennl  to  tin  literal  inter^iretaiion  of  the 
WonL  He  died  bet  ween  1 3 1 7  and  1 320.  Besides  a  eom- 
mentarj'  on  the  book  of  l*roverl««,  he  wrote  commenta- 
ries ou  the  Talmudical  tract  J/rsn'/^  (b;  n*^*^nan  r'^;^ 
n^»;  new  «Ution  KHoigriiefg,  1980,  4to);  on  Joaw, 
printed  with  Ilk  Nuftes-Vaoz's  H"b  n.ivonio, 

l7tiU)i  on  JtUmoA, Sabbath,  Stdarim,  Sazir,i)Ota 
vomo  and  Salonlea,  1794  and  1796).   But  his  gieaiaat 

commentari-  is  on  the  trm  t  Ahtth  (TTX  "^2  "r  -'"u 
ri2itb,  with  an  iotruductiuu  to  the  Talmud,  etc  This 
hitler  work  has  been  edittd  by  IL  Stem  (Vienna,  1854), 

with  biographical andbibliopraphical  matter.  S«-e  (initz, 
(iemh.  d.  Juden,  vii,  240-42  (Leipsic,  1H73 ) ;  Just,  (JtHh. 
des  Judenthunu  u,  *.  Sekten,  iii,  67;  Filrst,  Hibtioth.  Jud. 
ii,  345,  3411 ;  Zunz,  Zitr  Gt$ek,  u,  Uteratur^  p.  476-481 
QBerL1846).  (RP.) 

Meiael,  Marco  or  MoituKciiAi,  a  great  Jew  ish  phi- 
lanthropist, was  bom  in  1528  and  died  in  lOUi.  Little 
ia  Imown  of  his  life,  except  that  lae  was  one  of  the 

wealthiest  men  nt  that  lime  in  (iermany,  and  that  ho 
used  bia  mean»  for  philanthropic  puqjones.  He  built 
Imnims,  hospitals,  synsgogues,  colleges,  and  did  iJl  in  his 
p«)wer  to  elerate  tberonttition  of  hi-«  brethren,  especially 
at  Prague.  The  German  emiKror.  Rudolph  L  lionored 

him  by  tl>e  apiHiintmcnt  nfi'iuiii  illur.  S<  c  i\TMi,(lr»rh, 
iL  Juden,  ix,  4U7-in(  (,Ui(M>ic,  Ifttitj;;  Just,  OtscA.  d.  Ju- 
dentk»mi»,m,m,  (RP.) 

Meisels,  R  iit,  a  celebrated  mhhi,  was  horn  in  1797, 
and  died  on  the  l'>th  of  February,  IK71,  at  Warsaw, 
where  for  many  years  he  had  ably  lilled  the  eminent 
distinction  of  a  leader  in  Israel.  A  decided  republican 
in  [>oliticis  he  was  long  the  eyesore  of  tlw  Russian  gov- 
ennnent.  but  the  very  eye-apple  of  the  Poles.  Of  his 
life  we  hardly  know  anything,  because  the  papers  were 
prohibited  by  the  police  from  gt\-ing  any  biographical 
iiotioea  of  the  deceased,  or  any  description  of  the  <lcnion- 
-iration  at  his  funeraL  That  Meisels's  death  was  felt  as 
a  liiss  to  the  community  at  large,  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  forty  thousand  people,  re|>resenting  all 
creeds,  nationalities,  and  races,  attended  his  funeraL  Li 
him  the  Poles  lost  one  of  their  stancbcst  |talriots,  a  man 
wlio  was  never  afraid  to  utter  his  puliiical  sentimentSi 
In  18(31  he  suffered  impri:4onment  for  six  moothaon  ao- 
count  t  fhis  (Kilitical  activity.    (B.  P..) 

Meisiier,  BALrii.\XAit,  one  of  the  mo!4t  eminent 
(ierman  IVUestant  theologians  of  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  centuiy,  waa  bom  in  1687.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, (tieaaea,  flcnabonr,  and  Tubingen,  and  in  1618  be> 

came  profeiwor  at  Wittenber;;,  In  connection  with  & 
Montzer  (•{•  v.)  of  liiess^'n,  luid  J.Cierhard  of  Jena,  he 
perceived  the  requiremcnUn  of  the  ChlOCb,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  satisfy  them.  This  we  see  in  a  remarkable 
sketch  of  his  on  the  subject,  puMuhcd  anonymously  at 
Frankfort  in  |t>7'.»,  under  the  title  P.  M- iym  l  i  jiin  dt  - 
tidtiiii  jiiiri/ii  (intf  fMiitnm  obiltim  ill/  ijt.i<i  mnuif  xtnta. 
The  princi|)al  paxsa^ics  of  it  were  also  published  in  Tho- 
luck's  WitteiJitrger  ThetAogm^  pb  9G.  He  bad  made  him- 
self known  in  the  literary  worid  when  but  twen^^oux 
years  <if  n^t  \\y  lii^  I'liili'»']ihia  fobria  ((•iesscn,  1611)^ 
which  passed  ihrou;;li  seviral  edition-^.  This  work  In- 
volved him  in  a  controversy  with  (^inielius  Martin  of 
HelmstHdi.  the  cham|>ion  of  the  Aristotelian  school  (see 
Henke.  CalLrlua,  i.  2.'>M).  His  merits  as  a  theoli^ian 
have  lately  Ih-cu  f'uIU  rn-iiijiiiHi'd  by  Kallenlmrn.  in  his 
I'orlditfrr  d.  Urutiu*  auf  dtin  (jrbietf  d'.i  "Jus  natum 
^enfiitm"(  1848),  pw  220.  Meisner  died  Dec.  29, 16M.  Sea 
Uwaog^M-iAMyMghiZfSol.  (J.N.P.) 
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MtfTf'f'*  ^T^'^'"  it  the  fonner  name  fix  the  flnt 
fonnulB  of  the  Lbipbic  Isitbwm  (q.  v.). 

Melster,  Christoph  Andreas,  a  (Irrnum  theo- 
loguui,iru  bora  ftt  Ahomberg  Aug.  23, 1671.  He  was 
tli«  MHi  of  a  ininist<>r,  who  gave  him  his  flm  education. 

Afterward-  lie  nitcinii  il  >o))imi1  nl  Mdii  liln  rir,  Huf,  and 
llayreulli,  wtiere  he  exct-lled  in  thi-  hliuly  nl  liic  aiirieiit 
buiguageSb  He  went  to Wiitenberjj^  to  t-imty  dicology, 
and,  thanka  to  aevcral  infliiential  men,  be  became  in 
1698  minister  at  Langvnsteinaeh,  but  rwigned  in  1701, 
wlicii  lie  w  as  nj>iHiintf  (l  niini-ti  r  at  iho  i-nurt  (if  Litn- 
burg-Spi-cklikt,  ami  locateil  ai  Mark  Eimersheim.  Id 
1704  be  became  chief  miniHicr  ami  ioapactorat  Sommer> 
hauaen,  and  in  1709  minister  at  the  court  of  Hohen- 
)ohe;  abo  niperintcndcnt  and  counsellor  of  the  consi^- 
toiy  at  W«  ik<T>h(  im.  wh«  ri'  ho  ilicd  Oi  t.  31, 1728.  M^i- 
gter  bore  the  ie{mtation  of  one  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  theology  of  Ma  time.  He  was  above  all  things 
tolorant  towanln  thosv  who  difffrcd  from  him  in  their 
religious  opinion:*.  Several  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished. A  list  of  them  is  given  bj  DOring^  Gtbkrfe 
Thtol.  DeuUchlamb,  «,  v. 

Meister,  Christoph  Oeorg  Ladwig,  a  Ger- 
man thet)l"ginn,  was  iM.rn  at  Halle  Aug.  12, 17S8,  where 
he  b^an  hu  education  at  Franke's  orpbwi  school;  in 
rlfMrsreanhe  waaaatodcntatthe  onivenityorhis  na- 
tive town.  Id  17t".1  lie  \v;i-i  ap]Miinted  aecMid  minutter 
at  Ilallensu-dt.  In  tie  wa.-*  caUe<l  to  Duiabtirg,  on 
the  Rhine,  where  I. ,  tilled,  besidcit  the  office  <tf  a  minia- 
ter,  a  professortbip  of  theology.  In  the  autumn  of  1784 
he  was  called  to  Bremen,  and  was  there  inetaUed  as 
third  mini?«ter  of  tlie  Lielifrnnen  Kin  he,  at  the  name 
time  st-rvinj;  al>o  as  prDfeastir  of  theolii;;y  at  the  high- 
Bchool;  he  tiecaine  in  1789  second  mifii>ter  of  the  same 
church,  and  in  1795  first  minister.  He  died  Jan.  26^1811, 
holdinff  in  bb  hands  the  manoseript  of  a  sermon  which 

lie  w;i>  t'l  iii!i\ir  tlir  .lay  after.  Meister  wjf*  highly 
esteemed  Ijv  liLi  eiintemiM»raries  aw  llie  auilior  of  M  vvral 
ascetic  works.  He  published  also  ./.  nm  Mjshfim'f 
EHdanuiff  tnchtigtr  UteJUru  der  ktitigm  Sduryfi,  ant  det- 
mm  Wtrhen  grzo^i  uml  mil  jtrtttHtekm  Xmfbzen  fur  die 
hdutliche.  Amiurht  In  i/l<  lit  t  (I/-i|i!<ii'  and  Wexl,  1777, 
8vo) :  and  Klniu  thtidinjin-iie  HirhriJUu  (^Hrem.  17'.tll,«vo). 

Me-jar'kon  (Hcb.  iVfy-Z/oy-yorW,  •,'ip'^?n 
SNlfrrx  of  i/illotene$i,ot cUar  traUr :  Sept, 5(iX<mn ' lapti- 
CMVtVulg.  Mffortom),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  men- 
tioned between  Gath>riromon  and  Raltkoa  (Joah.  xix, 

40);  iirohalily  ■^o  ealled  from  a  sp'^nR  i°  virinity. 
Sihwarz  (/Vi/».<i>.  141)  regards  the  name  aa  equivalent 
to  rirer  of  dinrufr  (  lit,  «/*/«»/(-/«.«,«  i.  and  htates  that  there 
ia  a ^Wady  Vdshi  which  descends  from  the  nomtaina 
of  Lod"  (probably  referring  to  the  rarine  in  the  south 
rear  of  I.udd),  a  nearly  sjnonymoiis  epithet,  according 
to  him.  oil  the  strength  of  which  he  in  di.^iKirxd  to  iden- 
tify the  liH-ality.  '*It  is  difficult  n«it  to  Hu.opoct  that  the 
name  fiillowing  that  of  Me-hajjarkon,  har-Kakon  (A.  V. 
Rakkon^,  is  a  mere  corrupt  n'piUition  thereof,  oa  the 
two  Im'  ir  a  M  TV  clo!«-  isimilaiily  to  each  other,  and  oc- 
cur nuwiiere  else"  (Smith). 

Mekhitar  Kosh,  somamed  tie  BeanUfu,  a  learned 

Armenian  e.  L  istie.  who  wan  tMirii  alioiil  IIK*.  fonnd- 
wl  a  nionawlery  in  the  valley  of  Dandwnid,  in  llaMern 
Armenia,  in  1101,  and  became  itK  lirft  ablK>t.  He  died 
in  1'213.  Mekhitar  Kosh  left  several  works,  but  ther 
St  ill  ct>nt  inue  in  3I.Sb  form,  and  an*  of  minor  value.  See 
Hoefer,  Xoiir.  Htoij.  GeneniU,  xx»V,788. 

Itfeko'nah  (Heh.  M>k»tiiih',  T'.'.Z'^.  a  hiff,  as  in  1 
Kings  vti, 27,  etc. :  Sept.  in  mo^t  edit iouii  otnitM,  but  v.  r. 
Ma](iia  and  Moiii  //,  Atur/iona),  a  town  in  the 
aoatbem  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judab,8nd  inhabited  after 
the  exile  (Keh.  xi,  28).  From  its  lieing  coupled  (in  that 

p4L«<sa^;e)  ^villl  /.iklatr,  we  sliould  infer  tluit  it  >va«  situ- 
ated far  to  the  mhiiIi,  while  the  mention  of  the  "  daugh- 
ter towna^Cnisa,  A.  V."  Tillages'^  dependentonitf  seem 
to  ihow  that  it'waa  a  pliee  of  aome  flngnituda.  Ba* 


land  ^PeUaf4it.  p.  892)  thinliA  it  oMy  be  identical  with 
jVeekcmvm,  a  village  located  by  Jerone  between  EleiH 

theropolis  and  .leni.salem,  eight  miles  from  the  former 
{(hHinuitt.  K  V.  IVtliniactiai.  It  K-ems  strange  that 
roroe  should  speak  of  a  village  south  of  Jerusalem  when 
describing  Beth-maachah,  which  lay  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Paicstinc  (2  Sam.  xx,  14).  The  only  un- 
npprujiriatc-d  ^Ite  at  alMnit  the  rei|nired  dihtaiice  \» 
ratk,  not  far  nurth-eaat  of  Beit  in'cttif  (liobiusoo,  Rt- 
«Rrivft«s,  ii,  842,  note). 

Meksbirim.    Sec  TALMrn. 

Mel  (or  Mell),  Coxrai^  a  German  theoiegian,  waa 
bom  Aug.  14, 1666,  at  GudenAerg  (Hcsae).  He  was  the 

-oil  cif  a  Prottstant  niini>lir,  studietl  theology  at  the 
Dutch  I'liiversity  of  (iroiiingen,  then  retumetl  to  fier- 
many,  and  performed  pastoral  duties  at  Miitau,  Me- 
mel,  and  Kbnigsbeig.  In  1706  be  waa  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  Gymnarium  of  Hersfield  as  Areetor,  and 
later  received  due  recognition  for  hi.>*  »er^•ice.s  from  his 
prince,  the  landgrave,  in  the  |)Oi«ilion  of  superintendent 
of  tlie  cluirches  of  llc  .ise.  He  died  at  Cissel,  May  S» 
1733.  Mel  had  made  sacred  antiquity  a  special  study, 
and,  ifhls  wollts  were  written  too  hastily,  it  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  ncitssity  of  pn>vii!iiii;  Ww  the  support  of 
a  large  family.  Mel  belonged  to  the  Hoyal  Societies  of 
London  and  Berlin.  Of  his  works  we  notice  fiir  J'otaum 
drr  Kwifftnt—Bermnm  (K cinigsln.  1697, 4 1 o ;  7 1  b  ed it .  Cas- 
sel,  17.')5, 4to);  there  is  a  kind  of  sequel,  under  the  title 
/>ir  //mill!  ill  r  t.iru^ki  il  ( lJ<  rlin,  17".'!<, -tio  ) ;  L-i]<itu> 
oriaitalit  HiRentiumf  iiamai-itationtmjCkaidaoru  m,  et  i/e> 
ftrwentai,  cas*  iiterprtiaHimibiu  (KUoigsberg,  1760,  ftal) ! 
^Omiiut  brula  (I7t)4,  8vo) ;  inserted  in  D'Hanbert's 
/)7W,  iiiaf/ica  : — Dtr  truiilit/e  dust  mi  Jts  lltmt  Taj'el — 
sermons  (KQnigsberg.  1704,  4to,  eight  editions) :— .4  w- 
tiquuriut  taeer,  $eu  de  usu  tmtiqvUatum  Judaicanm, 
Grteearum,  et  Romananim  in  erpHftmih  ohttmriitrttmt 
Sri  ipliinr  dirtt*  (Schleusingen,  17(17.  8vo ;  the  i-dition 
of  l-'rankfort,  171'.l,  4to,  is  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
four  small  works): — I'Mntomrlniin  inirithiim  (lleraliddf 
1707,  fol.).  He  invented  a  machine  b^*  which  he  pre- 
tended to  measure  longitude  at  sea  with  great  exaet- 

ne-^.  mill  iifTiTed  inorli  l-  tu  sever.al  academies;  those  of 
l>«iiidiiii  and  Iterlin  pre.-ented  several  objections,  to  which 
he  replied  in  the  I'lmiuti  illiLsirtihii  (ibid.  I7n9.  (ol.)  :_. 
Ihr  TabtnutcM  odtr  gruadickt  Bfckrtibmg  dtr  iSff^a* 
huttf,  gftmmt  altrm  Uren  Thttlm  vnd  heilifftn  GwMIOm 
(Frankfort,  1700,  1711.  4to:  Casst'l.  1720.  4to) :— .l/Mafe- 
miriiis  ecun</<lii-Nji  (llersrelii,  1711,  X\o): — Ziim's  fjthn 
mid  W'ufuler — sermons  (Frankfort.  1 7 13,  4to,  eight  edi» 
tions): — Iku  Jjtbat  dtr  J'ttlnarcfim  (Frankfort,  1715, 
1716,2  vols.  4to):—/)fr  /.«*f  ,frr  Ifnlif/m  (Cassel,  1715, 
8vo;  1 5th  edit.  ibid.  1770") ; — SiiIiihiihi'h  Timjitl  (Frank- 
fort, 1724, 4lo;  C'a^M>l,  172tt,  4lo).  The  manuscripts  of 
Mel  are  preserveil  in  the  library  of  Casse),amfmg  which 
is  a  J/iifoirr  littfrttirt  dr  la  llrw.  f^icv  Artit  lliftor. 
lii'i  tr.i.  1, 105:  .1.  H.  licderhose,  Khi  aujtdachlniu  t'onrud 
Mtl  (Cassel,  17.S:5.  (to  i;  Stn-ides,  (iniwll.  zu  emer  Htt»» 
(Jelehrten  Grtchichle,  viii,  39L  (J.  IL  W.) 
Melaoh.  See  Salt. 

MeLah.     Sec  TELrMRI.AH. 

Melancholy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  mental  disease, 
and  most  tnore  or  le^s  affect  the  religions  state  of  the 
In-liever,  demands  oiir  considemtion.  It  is  generally 
held  that  melancholy  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  natural 
and  legitimate  feelings  of  grief,  deapondeney,  and  ap- 
prebensi"!!.  which  lierome  morbid  where  the  emotion  is 
M'ithout  a  eaitse,  or  is  dispmportioned  to  the  actual  cause, 
nr  is  SI)  intense  as  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  exercise  of 
the  other  mental  powers.  This  dejection  and  suffering 
is  (bund  anodated  with  exalted  sensations,  or  dehndona 
as  to  the  jicrsonal  or  physiral  e..iidi(i(iii  (.f  ilie  individ- 
ual, which  originate  in  habitually  cherishing  certain 
impniriims,  in  fixing  tlic  attention  u|)on  certain  vital 
procfaaw,wiuch  may  be  unhealthy,  or  become  mi  by  the 
very  concentration  of  thaoght  bcatowetl  upon  them. 
Tlie  patient  livas  in  ftar  of  death,  ia  the  conviction  tbag 
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h»  i»  diffefcntljr  or  man  caqoUtcfy  cooMnicted  than 
CboK  araond;  that  he  labon  under  mmw  Ibtil  or  fittal 

dwa.* ;  that  he  i«  de»titiii<-  of  >iri'ri^tli  or  comcliiics.-v. 
This  ha»  U^ii  rcgarioil  a.-*  hyp^K-huiulriacal  meUiu  lioly 
— the  imaJudie  Aitginuf,  aiul  affecU  the  Opening  i>t'  lift-. 
Similar  feeliiigs  are  called  forth  in  reference  to  the  social 
pMilioii.  There  ari»e«  a  dread  of  poverty  and  want. 
The  victim  hamUi'il  liy  inia;riiiary  ik'bt.s  ohli^'atinii., 
pecolatioiMk  He  f««ls  incapable  of  cxlhcaling  hinuelf. 
Tb«  poor,  aa  well  aa  the  rich,  entertain  aoch  donU  and 
dread.  Thpy  starve  in  order  to  husband  their  resourcpn. 
This  aflfoctinn  prcvaihi  at  maturity — at  the  j>eri<Ml  of 
(ifTeatowt  activity  and  uiwruliiesit.  Towards  the  det  line 
of  life— aitboagb  eacoaatend  at  every  age— murbid  dc- 
pwpiion  aaiunid  the  tana  ef  relif^ioaa  anudety,  deapair, 
rernors*'.  M  tr.il  •'tarivtit-^  shmv  that  omoiij;  the  inliab- 
iiants  of  Northern  Kurupe  the  number  of  cast's  of  mel- 
ancholy exceeds  those  of  mania;  and  it  ha.<t  lH>eu 
paMd  tiiat  the  iwUnianta  of  th«  malady  n^y  be  detected 
n  Ae  original  ebaraeter,  the  temperament  and  haMta 
aCtho  raoe,  a$  well  as  in  the  p]im:iii-.  li.im.  , 
lioo,  and  diet,  by  which  these  are  mt«  Defective 
Uood  nutrition,  or  anMSiat  appears  to  be  the  physical 
aiat*  with  which  the  great  majority  of  caam  of  melan- 
ehflly  are  oouMCted,  ami  to  which'  all  modes  of  treat- 
mrtit  ar.'  diroctcd.  Powerful  ami  permanent  and  de- 
prexoin^  moral  emotions  act  as  effectively  in  arresting 
healthy  di<,'C9iion  and  alimentation  aa  the  UM  of  inju- 
dicious food,  or  the  use  of  proper  nourishment  tnuler 
drcu instances  such  as  the  re<iptratiou  of  impure  air,  or 
iadul^em-r*  in  intt  iiijxTnte  or  di'^rmled  tendencies,  which 
lander  aaaimilation  impoMibk.  The  aspect  of  the  mcl- 
ancheiiac  eorroboratee  the  view  of  inanition  and  ex- 

hauition.  The  siirfnre  it  pile.  dr>',  cold,  atteiuintetl, 
even  in*en:*ible ;  the  muiicltst  are  ri);id;  the  frame  is 
bent;  the  eyes  sunk,  and  fixed  or  flickerir\x;  the  lips 
parched  and  colorleaa.  Thara  ia  •  aenae  of  exhauaiion 
erpdn,  or  impending  dSamhiijon.  Ithastaeen  vemailted 

that  in  pm^ifirtiiin  to  the  intcn.iity  of  the  iiitiTiial  n^;ony 
i*  iherf  an  oljtu^enexa  or  aiuesthesia  to  wound.t  or  ex- 
ternal injuries.  Such  an  immunity  caoaee  in  lunatics 
an  indilfefeaoe  to  the  noat  griamma  fanna  of  aofleriog, 
and  baa  given  riae  to  the  mppoaition,  on  the  part  of 

those  •scientists  who  c.iiinot  sre  jriy  virtue  in  reli^'ion. 
that  ('hridtiau  martyrs  dis)>layed  at  t  fie  ?*take  a  fortitude 
in.<pired  rather  by  a  lunatic  oondiiiun  than  by  heroic 
fiilhfBlBWi  to  their  convicttonsi— Chambora,  C>d^  a.  v. 

To  remove  the  oppressireneeB  of  melancholy  the  fol- 
Inwini;  reinediis  m.iy  be  applied:  1.  early  ruung;  2, 
plain.  nouri>hinji,'  food:  3,  strict  teni|terance;  4,  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  Or,  if  it  arises  partionlBly  ftwn 
the  mind:  1,  associate  with  the  cheerful;  2,  study  the 
Scriptures;  3,  cun»<ider  the  amiable  character  of  (iod. 
and  the  all-suthcient  atonement  of  his  .Son;  4,  avoiil  all 
■in;  fi^  be  much  in  prayer,  so  aa  to  taj/oy  the  promised 
pmaanea  of  th«  Holy  Spirit,  the  iufalfiUa  Oomlbrter :  «, 
be  constantly  engaged  in  stieh  employments  as  combine 
the  senw  of  duty  and  the  fwlinj;?!  of  l>enevolcnce.  See 
Burton.  H,-i\t,i  r.  an  !  Ko},'it*.  0;i  .Ifrlwtckoig ;  CVvil.  AV- 
maiiu:  Fuller,  Workt;  lUt)»ai,ObtemaioatCHMadmut 
md  Mdamekofyt  Eaqninl,  MabuKei  Mftmfabt,  i,  8M; 

Orichton,  /itqniry  into  th'  XtUuri'  ami  Origin  ofMtmlai 
Ikrangfmml.    .See  alM>  Mind  ;  MoNOMAXLA. 

Melancthon,  I'liii.ii',  the  inoat notad aaodata  of 
Luther  in  the  German  Keformatkm. 

Lj^i;,— Phifip  waa  bora  at  Bietten,  then  in  the  T>mer 
Fldatinate,  but  now  in  the  t;rand-ilii«  tiv  of  Haden,  Feb. 
14.  \AVJ.  Hiji  father,  George  Schwiu  tzenl,  was  n  ^killul 
•rmorer,  and  an  aammti  pioua  man,  whose  personal 
vonh  and  aneBoa  in  hia  Mi  had  gained  for  him  the 
patronage  and  esteem  of  many  of  the  princes  of  ( ier- 
mativ.  Ui^  iiiMtli.  r.  ItarK.ir.i  Kculcr.  was  a  friiu'al,  iii- 
<iuirtriou!i,  and  eiier;;i'ilo  woman,  the  ilauyhtcr  ol  the 
of  the  village,  and  the  supported  authonm 
ehold  rhymes  siiU  popular  in  Germany. 
\  was  begun,  under  thie  superintendence  of 
Ht  pndfaths  Baniar,  at  hia 


his  earlieat  teachers  waa  John  linger,  to  whoae  thor- 
oughness Melancthon,  in  later  years,  paid  the  tribute, 
'•  H*'  made  rac  a  Kr^u'tnanan."  Alreji<ly,  uuiler  Unger, 
hia  quickness  of  compreheiibiou,  the  lacility  with  which 
he  memorized,  the  readinem  with  which  ha  davly  ex- 
plained wliat  be  knew,  his  deep  interest  in  hb  studies, 
and  his  eafiemcss  to  con\'er»e  u{iun  them,  marked  the 
yotnif;  pupil  a  Imiv  of  ran'  proniiae.  I'fxui  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  be  was  removed  in  to  Pfon* 
heim,  in  Baden,  where  he  attended  a  Latin  aehooi,  and 
made  hi.<  hi'tne  with  n  f<  riiah-  n  lativc  (  aro>rdiiii;  to 
some  authorities  hii  j^raiuiniothi  rs,  wiiti  wjf>  n  M^ler  of 
the  renowned  iCeuchlin.  Here  he  iM  caine  a  favorite  of 
this  great  damical  nebular,  who  preaeuied  him  with 
bo«>k%  and  hi  neognition  of  his  extraordinary  attain- 

iTientS,  aoeoiding  to  a  custom  of  thr  time.  tran^Intetl 
his  German  name  .ScAirfir/rof/ into  the  (ireek  M'I<t>n:/i- 
ihoii  (^;iiA(i(,  blsck ;  x^biv,  earth) — a  luime  retained 
tlmHighout  his  life,  although  he  usually  spelled  it  M»- 
lanthon ;  at  present  many  writerB  have  come  to  adopt 

till-  -[K  lUnv;  Melanctlmn,  ami,  a^^  tlii-  !■>  the  urthfi^ra- 
phy  of  this  (  yclo[W(liii,  we  have  conl'omicd  to  it.  In 
October,  1M9,'  be  entere«l  the  Uldvetrity  of  Heidel- 
berg, where,  notwithstanding  bis  extreme  youth,  he 
soon  gained  great  distinction  as  a  lin^uii^t.  Ix-ing  known 
anioiii;  hi*  fellow-studcnis  as  "the  (irtcian."  When 
only  a  few  months  over  fourteen  he  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  became  private  tutor  to  the  aona  of 
count  I»wenMein,  and  com(Hised  the  Greek  Gramtnar 
which  was  publi.'«hi-d  several  years  afterwards.  'Hie  se- 
verity of  the  climate  occasion!  II  re|ieated  at  tacks  of  fever, 
and  the  refuoal  of  the  faculty,  on  account  of  bis  youth, 
to  admit  him  to  the  maatei^  degree,  indnoed  him  in 
1512  to  remove  to  Tubingen.  Here  he  ilevotcKlhimealf 
to  a  wide  range  of  study,  embracing  (ireek  and  Lntitt 
literature,  phikaoph}*,  history,  rlietoric,  logic,  mathn* 
moticB,  medidn^  juiiapnideiioe,  and  theolog}'.  Inth^ 
ology  he  attended  ttie  ketmcB  of  Lempan,  and  rend 
William  f)ccam.  In  mwlicine,  he  studied  (laUn  with 
such  dili^'i  iKX'  that  he  could  repeat  the  must  t>f  that  au- 
thor from  memory.  In  1514  he  received  his  master's 
degree,  and  begoia  to  lecture  on  Virgil  and  Terence. 
The  next  year  fimnd  him  aiding  Reoehlin  in  the  eon- 
trover^y  witli  the  monks.  AlHuit  the  same  time  (1515) 
Erasmus  expressed  his  unqtialilied  admiration  of  the 
young  master's  attainments.  "What  promising  hopct 
does  Philip  Melancthon  give  ui^wlw^  yet  a  youth,  ym, 
almost  a  boy.  deserves  eqtuil  esteem  for  hia  knowledge 
of  Ix.th  languages.  \\'lini  njiirai  ity  in  argument,  what 
purity  of  expression,  what  a  rare  and  comprehenaive 
knowledge,  what  extensive  reading,  what  ih  licaqr  tnd 
elegance  tk  mind  does  he  not  dispUy !"  Three  yean 
later  he  wrote:  "Christ  designs  this  youth  to  excel  us 
all :  he  will  totally  ecli(iM'  Kra.snius."'  In  151G  he  lectured 
on  rhetoffic,  and  expotinded  Livy  and  Cicero ;  and  before 
leaving  Tubingen  had  pahliabed  his  Greek  Grammar. 

Of  the  sfuritual  struggles  of  MeUncthon  during  this 
[K-rioii  we  know  nothing.  His  gn  al  nuMlesty  prevented 
him  fmm  giving  publicity  to  the  ilelailn  of  his  inner 
history-.  Whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  God  was 
prefMring  this  ehoaen  veaad  Ibr  his  service  we  eannoc 

ilivcm,  a-<  in  the  i-av  of  Luther,  any  cri-i-.  rtiruki  d  on 
the  one  side  by  the  anguish  of  hit  guili  and  a,uuiii<:iiig 
eflfafta  to  satisfy  Uod*s  law,  and  on  the  other  by  rest  in 
the  meriu  of  Chiiat  and  Joy  in  the  aaiiiranoe  of  pcraonal 
aalvation.  Fnmi  hia  earliest  youth  God's  Spirit  aeema 
to  have  sanctilled  his  mind  ihrou^'h  llif  prii)ri|ihs  of  the 
divine  Word,  which  he  hmi  maiie  the  object  of  the 
most  oonaekntioos  stuily ;  so  that  whflB  he  was  called 
in  the  aaaiatance  of  Lotiter,  by  his  personal  expeiienee 
of  the  grace  of  God,  he  had  already  apprehenided  the 
irrt  at  i!<«c  trine  of  juiHtilication  I  n  faitli,  which  he  was 
8un»in<ii»«(l  to  exfKHind  and  ditt  iul.  Called  in  1618, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Kenchlin.  to  the  tlreak 
pnifessorship  at  Wittenbeigi  he  declined,  on  bit  way 
thither,  invitations  ftom  both  Ingolatadt  and  Ldpaic. 
At  hia  inivnlt  hia  Iwyiah  apfiaaiaiioe^  and  Ua  tindd  and 
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retiring  mtnnen,  oiuaed  a  feeliog  of  diaappointincat ; 
bat  wbm,  (bar  dajn  latar  (Aag-.  i9>,  be  delivered  hb 

iii«ii;;tiral  li-otun*.  "On  rtfurming  the  Stiniif*  of  Youths 
he  witii  the  eiUhusiaAtic  applaiue  of  all  hU  bearerx.  Lu- 
ther, especially,  was  delighted.  Two  days  arterwanU 
be  wrote  (  **  We  quickly  foigot  all  our  tbougbta  aboot 
Me  peraon  tnd  Mature,  end  r^oieed  and  wondered  at  bia 
treatment  <>f  his  theme.  ...  I  really  dciire  no  other 
teacher  nf  (ireek  so  lun^  a>  he  lives."  And  again. 
■J,  ■•  riiilip  has  his  k'Oture-nM)tn  crowded  with  diiuli  iit.'>. 
He  baa  eepeciaUy  infuaed  an  enthuaiaani  far  tbe  atiuly 
of  Greek  into  tbe  ttodenta  of  tbeolo]^  of  all  elBin  ** 

Tbia  (bvonhle  opinion  wa.<i  only  Htreii){thened  hy  fur- 
Uier  intimacy,  which  revealed  the  exleiwive  erudition 
cf  Melaiifltlion,  and  called  forth  eulogiaas  still  more  ar- 
dmb  **A  wonderfttl  man,  in  wbom  evmtytlitng  ia  aU 
nKWt  aopamataral,  ret  my  nsoet  eberisbed  and  intimate 
frietjd"  (Ltitht  r  to  Khh  h'lin,  Doc.  14,  I.tIK).  .\lthi.iic;h 
repeatedly  called  elsewhere,  even  to  Frauce  and  Eng- 
land, he  remained  at  Wittenberg  until  tbe  dote  of  hia 
life,  exerting,  by  his  varied  attainmenta,  marvellous  in- 
du!itr>-,  and  dimple  piety,  an  influence  wcond  only  to  that 
«)f  I  he  great  Reformer.  Marricii  in  la2tt  to  Catharine 
Krappk  dangbter  of  the  buigoroastcr  of  Wittenberg,  I 
wlmn  bm  ftriend  Oamenrioa  dcaeiibea  aa  a  piooa  ami  | 

devoted  wife  ami  mother.  Mclancthoii  enjoyed  in  his 
domestic  litV  niufh  happiness,  L»ut  during  his  later  year» 
BufTercvl  great  tnmhle  and  anxiety.  Of  his  two  son!*, ! 
one  died  in  infancy;  Philip  died  in  ItiOS,  a  piou*  but  j 
'  not  a  gifted  man,  St  one  time  eeeratarjr  of  the  Goniitory. 
Of  his  two  daughters,  Anna  married  the  Icametl  hut  er- 
ratic and  unprinoipled  (icirge  .Sahinus,  provost  of  the 
Univenn^  of  K^inig^^"  ru',  and  died  in  1547;  while 
Magdalena became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Caviar  Keiicer,a(ler> 
wards  profbsanr  at  Wittenberg,  and  aurrived  her  fittber. 

Mrlnncthou's  last  years  were  embittered  not  only  hv 
domestic  griefs,  but  also  by  the  diMracted  condition  of 
the  Church.  He  longetl  to  Ik>  tielivere<l,  as  he  aaid,  from 
the  **rahifs  th'-nluyim."  A  violent  cold,  oontracted  in 
tnv«ning.  April,  \:-tCA},  terminated  in  a  ftv«r,  wbieb 
CTMltttally  prnvi'il  fjiijil.  Althiiu;;li  in  much  feebloneatt, 
be  contiuiitNl  to  lecture  until  a  vvi'«  k  before  bis  death, 
which  occurred  .April  19.  Almost  bis  last  words  wen-, 
Nothing  but  heaven."  Two  days  afterwards  hia  body 
was  Uid  by  the  side  of  that  of  lather,  where,  on  the 
nn;iivi  r>  iry  of  his  dcith,  in  IHijO,  the  coriuT-stone  of  a 
•monument  to  his  memory  was  laid  with  appropriate 
aeremonies.   It  baa  aince  been  reared,  in  1869. 

MehuKikoH  at  a  Teacher,  ~  lUn  reputation  a''  a 
teacher  gave  him  the  title  of  Practftlor  Grrnumur,  and 
attracted  lo  WittenlxTg  crowds  of  students  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  tieimany,  but  also  from  i^ngland, 
France,  Mand,  Hungaty,  Denmark,  and  even  luly 
and  Greece.  He  frequently  leclun^l  to  an  audience  nf 
20WK  His  lectures  covered  JOld  and  New  Te.siament 
exegesis,  do;^Mnntic  theology,  tbe  explanation  of  the 
principal  Latin  and  Greek  daaaicii  etbict»  logic,  physics, 
end  oeeaaionally  meUpbyiiea,  In  niMition,  be  received 
|.riv.ifi-  piqiiN  at  his  house,  and  exerciswl  over  them  a 
truly  pa:i  riial  uversight.  Hy  his  work  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  many  of  the  st  hiMtN  <if  (iennany,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  his  valuable  text-books,  be  euntinned  Cmt  many 
years  after  bis  death  to  exert  a  more  powerflit  influence 
thnn  any  living'  teacher,  nml  h- ,  .-jini ,  as  Ilallam  (/fi'M. 
o/iM,  i,  U6j  remarks,  "  far  above  all  otiiers,  the  founder 
of  geneial  Icaming  throughout  Kuropie."  His  An/in 
GrammnTy  pnqMred  originally  for  his  private  pupils, 
was  almost  nnivenally  adopted  in  Europe,  running 
thniti^'h  tifty-one  eilitii>ii»,  ainl  ccmiinuinu'  until  1731  to 
be  the  texl-lxMtk  even  in  the  Komaii  Catholic  scbuuLs 
of  Saxony.  His  Grrek  Grammar  also  enjoyed  great 
popuUrity.  Of  his  Termee^  73  editions  had  been  pul>- 
liabed  within  106  years  of  ila  first  publication.  He 
alsii  puhlishc'l  1  irlu  r  si  hnli  i  ii]«<)n  or  «'X|»o«itions  or  par- 
aphrases of  the  Dt  Oj/inU,  lAtUut,  Ih  Oratore,  Onttor, 
Tojueatf  Epirtla,  and  19  Omtiont  ofQeeto,  Pofdna  La- 
tn^  aaUa•^  tiie  GsnnaMa  of  Tacito^  Fiioj,  QnlotiUaii, 


1.  xii,  six  ontiooa  of  Demoathencs,  one  of  <flitrhinn 
Imurgna,  Stobaas^  Allan,  Lndan,  Tbueyfidea^  XaB»- 

phon,  Plutarch,  Lysis,  PtolemjEus,  stlections  fnttn  Ho- 
n»er  and  Sophoclejs  li*  tragedies  of  Euripides,  ^Vristoph- 
anes,  Mcnander,  lUth  Idyl  of  TheiHTitujs  Tyrta'as,  .So- 
lon, Theognis,  Calimacbu^  Pindar,  Kmpedoclea,Yiigii, 
Ovid,  the  JfOw  of  Plantos,  and  the  neo^nir  of  ScoMa, 
in  addition  to  compising  391  Ijitin  ami  (Iroek  ihIcs. 
His  style  {i/>iiit!i  dii-rmli  I'kiiippiciim),  which  is  rvnid,  in 
purity  of  ilii  tioii  and  correctnefla  of  classical  taste,  to 
excel  even  that  of  £rasmus,  iat  a  tame  was  regarded  in 
the  aehoob  as  a  model,  eren  to  the  exdnaioa  of  Oiom 
and  Quintiliaii. 

In  philosoithy,  although,  in  bis  first  edition  of  his  Ijoa 
Commiineji,  he  sympathizes  with  Luther's  antagonism  In 
Ariatotle^  yet  be  soon  kamad  to  distinguish  betwwn 
tbe  use  and  tbe  abuse  of  that  antbor,  and,  while  eoo- 
dcinning  Aristotle  as  perverted  by  Komish  »cholasticl<m. 
he  effectually  employed  him  in  his  true  meaning  as  an 
important  aid  to  the  student  of  theology  for  tbe  detec- 
tion of  sophistry  and  the  attainment  of  a  clear  method 
of  thought.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  understood 
the  use  of  (ihilosophy  until  he  had  apprebemled  tbe 
pure  doctrine  of  the  GospeL  Among  his  ptiilosot>bical 
worha  were  an  Epitome  ^  Moral  Pkiloaopkp  ;  KbmeHl$ 
I'f  h'lhiff ;  Frplftnation  ofArisMlr't  Ethics;  Commen- 
tary (111  A  rutotle's  PnHlict ;  Klemrtilx  o  f  RhHoric  ;  /^.off- 
ical  Questiotu ;  and  dij«sertatiuns  on  various  ethical  sub- 
jects^ such  aa  oaths,  oootmcts^  etc  Fur  many  years  in- 
stmetion  in  these  worin  was  tiie  regular  emarae  in  etliim 


iti  rnnst  of  the  «<'hools  nf  IVotestani  (Icrmaiiy.  A  writer 
U  fore  quoted  pmnouiices  ihi  iii  "  more  cU  ar,  elegant, 
and  haClar  arraiige<l  than  those  of  Aristotle  himself  or 
hia  eomrnentatom'*  (Hallam's  L«teni<«rF,ii,  60).  lie  was 
tbe  author,  abo,  of  an  dementaiy  text-book  of  physics, 
mid  a  sketch  of  tinivewl  history,  from  the  creation  to 
the  Kefomiaiion  (^romooM  Cariomt).  Ilia  miscella- 
neous orations,  lectures,  andemqn  III  over  two  volanMa 
of  the  Corpua  Ri/ormatoniu. 

Mrlofuiktm  at  a  Theo^gian  tmd  /t*/ormer.—9ut  ft  is 
with  Mclancfhon  as  a  tht-olo^ian  thai  we  have  chiefly 
to  do.  He  never  entered  the  ministry,  and  therefore 
performed  his  wwk  in  the  Church  cntiiely  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  layman.  Immediately  upon  going  to  Wit- 
tenberg he  identified  himsdf  with  the  Reformation, 
which  had  begun  the  preceding  year.  During'  hii  tirst 
fall  and  winter  there  he  delivered  lectures  on  i'itua,  fol- 
lowing them  by  a  eouna  on  the  Pimlma,  Ifattlwir,  md 
Koinans.  His  published  exepetical  h  ctnres  embrace,  in 
addition,  flencsis,  Provertis,  Ktvlesiastes,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Lamentations,  Daniel,  Haggai.  Zechariah,  Mala- 
chi,  John,  Corinthtuis^  Colossiana,  and  Timothy.  Hia 
Icctnres  on  Romans  and  Corinthbins  were  poMisbed  by 
I. other  without  the  author's  knowled„'e.  Extemftora- 
neous  ex(»lanations  of  the  (iospeLs.  during  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  delivered  on  Sundays  at  bis  residence,  were 
committed  to  writing  bF  <>f  beaiets^  and,  after 
rerision  by  Fewl,  were  pnfalbhed  imder  the  titie  of 

He  accompai)icd  Luther  to  the  Ix-ipsic  Disputation 
(1519),  at  which  he  remained  a  mere  spectator,  but  af- 
terwards published  a  letter  to  <£oolampadiu%  in  whkh 
he  gave  a  sncdnct  account  of  tbe  disnitsion.  Thnngh 
writii'ii  in  the  best  spirit,  it  provoked  n  very  bitter  rt'- 
ply  from  Dr.  £ck,  in  which,  while  acknowledging  Me* 
iancthon's  pre-eminence  as  a  grammarian,  he  exprcaie^ 
tbe  utmost  contempt  for  his  theological  attainmenta^ 
and  advised  him  thereafter  to  confine  hn  attention  tO 
classical  pursuit.s.  and  not  to  attempt  to  .  lUcr  a  higher 
sphere.  The  reply  of  Melancthon  is  brief  and  modeat^ 
tnit  the  indignation  of  Lnther  manifested  itself  in  a  a»» 
verer  answer,  in  which  he  pronouiice<l  Mel.mcthon  (tet- 
ter versed  in  Scripture  than  all  the  Ecks  together. 
During  the  aanm  jvu  MHanryhen  reodTed  the  dagne 
of  11.D. 

Early  in  lfiSl,andar  dm  awomad  name  of  Dl^iraHM 
1m  pidilidMd  aQ  ty**'igr  §sg  tha  T 
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tioMiin  r<>ply  to  Kmaer  (Khadinos).    About  KasUr  uf 
tbe  aame  yisar  be  laid  the  foumiatiuii  of  I'ruteslant  sya-  | 
lODitk  tbeok>^y  by  the  publication  of  hi»  Loci  Com' 
mmmtm  UfpotypoM*  ThetAoyiat,    It  originat«d  (Wmb  I 
a  vcn-  brief  ftumman'  of  dwtriiic,  jm  parnl  (or  hU  pri- 
rale  uw,  which  was  afierwarda  delivered  Ut  \i\a  pupibs 
as  an  introduction  to  bis  lectuiw  oo  Romina,  and  iin)>- 
lisbed  by  Uwm  without  bia  oonaent  or  reviiiioa.    The  i 
lAtfi  Comaumet  were  intended  to  take  thv  place  of  thia  I 
nil  u:ri  .  ail, I,  lo  il-,  .■iiulmr,  \  i  ry  un.-jil i>lui  li ir y  fki'trh. 
Ibey  are  marked  by  ihu  clearncaa  ot  lui-tbod  and  purity 
of  IQrlt  far  wbich  MeUoctbon  waa  dialingui»lied.  la- 
ther declared  that  tbe  little  book  ootUd  not  be  refuted, 
ind  that  it  waa  worthy  not  only  of  imniorUUity,  bill  i 
even  uf  caiiuiitcal  autburiiy.    Chcniiiiu  affinna  that 
Luther  oftco  remarked  in  private  ooaverHUiun  that  i 
thoe  wae  mora  aolid  doctrine  eontained  in  it  than  in  I 


nii\-  (jiIkt  vdlunif  wuf  iht'  <lay»  uf  th»'  a|«i*tlc's.  The 
sjiut'  author  (quotes  tbe  liombtli  theologian.  AlplioUitu 
de  Zamara,  as  declaring:  '*  It  explaiti.o  it.s  diH  t  rinal  Atate- 
nwnu  in  ncli  appropriate  and  accurate  teniia,aiMi,b7  a 
Btetbodieal  traatnent,  mtdcre  them  ao  dear  and  atrong, 
that  it  is  injuriiifi  the  papal  jwwcr  morr  than  all  other 
uTitiiiga  of  the  Lutbcrana."  KroHtnuM  tcrnied  it  "a 
woodnwa  army,  mgad  in  order  of  battle  against  the 
Pharianc  ^aiwy  of  fidie  tanchersi"  and  Calvin,  ''So 
beaotilU  ia  the  proof  that  it  aflbnti,  that  tbe  noat  per- 
fect ntnplicity  h  the  iiublt>8t  tDetbod  <>f  hamllin^  the 
Christiau  doctrine."  Tbe  couplet  of  bcinecker  waa  of- 
It 


**1I«B  niclirtr  lllxr  est  tiUus.  pn-t  liil  lln  Christ!, 
Qnam  qni  docirlnae,  corpn^'ilu•,  U);  ujue  viicntur." 

During  the  author'a  life  it  paated  through  over  aixty 
editioiH,  but  waa  mb^ected  to  eonatant  change*.  The 

<'i»ly  f-xcfption  (if  any  moment  taken  within  the  Lu- 
tiunn  Church  to  the  tir»t  itlition  ia  against  ita  statc- 
nuiit  of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  w  ill,  to  which 
Uutter  and  othen  have  objected  that  it  inditiea  towanla 
baliam.  Seekcndort;  on  the  cuuuary,  elalna  that  on 

thii  point  it  \vx*  nii^iiiidcr-'tiH  i|.  In  15,?5  the  olijcrtinn- 
aUcst-ntrfice, "AJl  thnig^  hap|M.'ii  iiwi-warily,"  wa.Homit- 
tcti.  After  1643  the  work  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  ao 
fu  changed  on  that  aubject  aa  to  aeem  Car  mure  in  har- 
Bony  with  the  teaeliInK  of  EiaMim  tlian  that  of  Lu> 
thcr.  It  was  r»|)fntc«1ly  translated  into  the  Cinnnn. 
Tbe  tran.'datinn  of  Jiiatua  Jonas  was  revised  by  Luther, 
who  Miggentad  that,  wbila  tbe  artidea  on  Jnatiteaiioa 
and  the  holy  Mi|if)er  were  well  treated,  they  were  not 
■flciently  full  A  French  tranalation  ai)()eflred,  with 
the  commendation  of  Calvin,  in  UAi'i,  and  one  into  Ital- 
ian (I5<M  or  1636^  fimiid  eager  readers  even  at  Home. 
Thcfe  were  alao  Dutch  and  Wendic  veniooa.  Portions 
of  it  have  Iteen  translated  into  Engliah — "On  the  Divine 
Ewno,"  by  Dr.  .1.  A.  Selts,  in  the  Erangrlieal  Rfvine, 
xii.  1  Pi;  ••  <  >ii  the  Nature  of  Sin."  'J/iiiil'>;prii!  AA«(f</.< 
from  ikt  J'rimxtom  Meciew,  p.  218-228>.  It  waa  attacked 
by  the  papist,  Riebatd  Bnyth,  of  Eniiiand,  and  dafhnded 
by  Fanlus  aF»  Kitren,  a  Ilatnlmr;:  thc<iIogian,  who  pre- 
pared au  edition  with  adilittonal  iu>tvs  and  citations 
from  the  fathers.  The  renownwl  /.in-i  ThfoUMjici  of 
Chwnaita  to  •  omnmentary  upon  it.  Similar  ooramen- 
tarica  were  written  by  Fniitorinii,Peiei,8trigei,and  Fa- 
britiu*.  while  .'>[iaiiKenberK.  Sihn.  flayer,  and  Ih  mmin- 
giua  have  prepared  abridgments.  For  many  years  it 
continued  to  be  a  tcxt^bo(»k  in  the  Lutbcma  achools, 
MMil  enppiated  bj  Huttw'a  Compend. 

Dorinic  LnllMt'a  absenee  at  tli«  Wartborg,  the  care 
•  if  tho  Reformation  rested  mainly  ujjon  Mi-lancthon. 
With  great  ability  he  defended  Luther  againat  tbe  the- 
olosine  of  Paris,  but  found  hioadf  wnaMo  to  withsiaml 
Iba  Mann  of  fanaticiam  which  aniaa  aOMiag  aome  of  his 
IbiuKi  friends.  lie  waa  even  for  a  time  greatly  in 
tlxiKt  as  to  uh«'thi-r  ihf  prri<  i;-ions  of  ("arl»tadt  and 
the  Zwickau  prophets  might  tiol  be  tnHs  and  rco  iveil 
bum  Luther  a  reproof  becMN  Im  dealt  with  them  with 
Withoot  aogr  i«Mrv%  ba  iaaiMad  on 


his  own  inability  to  meet  the  criida,  and  urged  the  re- 
turn of  Luther  as  the  only  solution  oif  tbe  difflculiy. 

After  Lutber'a  return,  be  waa  diligently  oocupied  in 
reviaing  tbe  translation  of  tlie  Bible— a  worii  in  which 

hi«  pbilnli v'''"'  .•Utainiiirhis  wi  xy  at  M  vi  ral  |m  ri'i«I,i  of 
invainublf  sun  ice  to  the  I  hun  h.  lu  1  j-'l'  Luther  wrote 
to  Spalatine,  aaking  that  Melancthon  might  be  relieved 
of  teaching  the  claaaicat  in  order  to  devote  bis  entire 
tine  to  theology,  but  the  latter  objected,  and  preferred 
even  to  ceaa*'  liis  theological  instructions.  In  1526, 
however,  he  was  formally  appointed  prufeasor  of  theol- 
ogy. During  I  he  I  wo  oucceeding  years  he  waa  tha  prii^ 
cipal  member  of  the  ajmrnistiion  to  visit  the  churcbea 
and  cburch-sclnKils  of  Thuringia.  The  A  rlicUt  of  I'jfk 
ilation,  pripand  in  connection  with  tlus  conitnisMon, 
to  give  ibe  miuiateia  aome  directiulu  couceming  their 
preaching  and  tcadring,  are  aometinea  ve|«iided  as  the 

earliest  confewion  of  tin-  Lutheran  Chiinh.  The  ini- 
jK»rtance  which  they  atiai  li  to  the  pnathing  of  the  law, 
in  order  to  guanl  against  the  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of 
Juatiticatiun  by  faith,  escited  the  oppontion  of  AgriboU 
and  othcra,  and  led  to  a  eonfcfence  at  Torgau  (q.  v.), 
Novemljer,  1627,  in  «liirh  the  position  of  .Mi  tjim  ihon 
was  approved,  lu  hruary,  l.V^y,  he  accompaninl  his 
prince  to  the  Diet  of  Spires,  and  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Piotait,  praoented  April  IMJi,  liom  which  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation  obtained  the  name  Protc^ 
tanls.  \  ft'vv  inoni  laii  r.  (  ^IoIkt  1  - he  partici|>ated, 
togeihi  r  wiih  Luther,  lircuttu-s  atul  others,  in  the  Collo- 
quy at  Marbulg(q.v.)  with  Zwingleand  hia  adheienta. 
In  J 630  he  accompanied  tbe  evangelical  princes  to  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  there,  on  the  Wis  of  the  seven- 
teen articles  pri'parcd  iiy  I.uiIrt  at  1,m  idwi,  li,  <  laU*- 
rated  tbe  Au^gibury  Coifjruum,  which  was  presented  to 
the  antfianr  Jane  2&.  During  ita  preparation  the  worli 
was  repeatedly  revised  by  Luther,  then  at  C<»burc.  in  al- 
most daily  correspondence  with  >Ielanclhon.  "  Mi  lajic- 
thon,  then,  waa  by  pre-eminence  the  com|)oiHr  of  tbe 
Confesaton,  not  aa  a  private  individual,  but  aa  chief  of  a 
body  of  adviaeta,  wiiboot  wboae  oooconvnee  nothing 

was  fixed;  Lutlur,  hy  pn -<riiim  nee,  aa  the  divinely* 
called  represt  niaiivo  ol  the  Church,  its  author."  Ftnra 
thonugb  examination  of  the  relation  which  MeJancthon 
wwtainwi  to  the  Augaboig  ConfcsMon,  the  leadar  ii  i«> 
ferred  to  Ktantb^o  Comenalht  BffformaHm,  p.  201-S87. 
The  hyiMithe.sis  of  the  rationalist  Hllckert,  that  Me- 
lancthon iuu  iided  by  it  to  ellV'ct  a  conipn>mise  with 
Kome,  and  that,  for  thia  purpose,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  keep  Luther  in  ignoianoe  uf  the  plan,  ia  tlMK 
cnmpletdy  overthrown.  Melancthon's  excessive  lova 
of  pi-ace,  and  hi.s  dejirc  to  hnu^  lo^'itljir  into  an  or- 
ganic union  all  the  l'rote»tant  churche<s  caused  him  in 
aAer  years  to  forget  that  tbe  Augsburg  Confession  was 
tbe  work  of  the  Church,  and  not  hia  own ;  for  he  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  publish  numerous  revised  editions, 
in  which  he  rnaile  freipi"  nt  cliunues.  These  changi's, 
originating  tbe  diatinvtiou  between  ibe  i'ariata  and  /it« 
varMtfo,  abaoot  caused  a  niptora  with  Luther,  and  ulti- 
mately restdleil  in  controversiea  which  inijn  rilli-d  the 
life  of  the  Lutheran  churches.  Notwithntanding  these 
changes,  it  caniH>t  be  pr«>ve(l  that  hL»  {K  rsonal  convic- 
tions were  at  any  succceiling  period  actually  different 
fhrn  the  teaching  of  the  unaltered  Coafeosion.  Here- 

[watcdly  de<-larod,  until  the  clow  of  liis  lilV,  (hnt  hi«  faith 
wa.'<  unchanged.  Iii»  ohjrct  in  the  alt <  rni ions  >vas  sim- 
ply to  generalize  those  statrnuMits  which  were  hi  spa- 
citic  in  their  dedaration  of  the  Lutlierau  taith  aa  to  pre- 
vent the  endonement  of  the  adherents  of  Calvin  and 

othtTH.  He  was  rnti'itaiitly  Mt  kiti^  for  a  ^riicric  form 
of  agreement  in  whit  h  llie  s|>ecilic  itiHerences  might  l>e 
lost  sight  of.  lie  remained  at  Augsbufg  until  late  in 
September,  employed  in  flruitkaa  n^otiatiftns  with  the 
RMnlsh  theolagians.  The  oonfatation  of  the  Augxburg 
( ''inft— 'ion,  preM'nte<l  August  3.  led  him  in  rt  ply  lojire- 
l>«ri'  (he  Apulog)' — a  masterpiece  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  haapriaadaohi|^yMioiniiBb«ritmMNiglMr 
qrmtnla. 
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His  Catwhism  {Caiechait  J'uerilu )  «piiearc<i  in  1532. 
In  1105  and  1536  he  WM  activdy  engaged  in  Mgoda- 
ttona  with  Biirer  to  secure  a  union  of  the  Protestant 
churchpf  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  the 
result  of  ifu'M-  I'ffortfs  ttif  \\'iitonlK>rg  Concuril  \v;i.i 
signed  May  In  February,  1537,  be  was  a  mem- 

ber of  the  eonvrntkm  at  8mdedid,«id  algiiMi  the  .^f^ 

firh.i,  witli  tho  jiritviso  that  he  would  nrkiiowU-ilp-  tho 
siHirrtuf  nulhurity  of  the  in'>\te,jurf  fminatio,  if  lliu  lat- 
ter would  pt-rinit  the  prvnchiiig  v{  the  pure  <jo»jH'l.  In 
the  Degotiatkma  with  the  pajHsts  at  Worms  (15^0),  and 
at  Ratfaboa  (lMl),he  was  the  prindpal  thedofpan  of 
tlic  rroti'st.iiit.s.  At  the  latter  conference  his  iMmj^m- 
misiiig  spirit  acceded  to  articles  clothed  in  8uch  atnhi^- 
oons  language  aa  to  admit  the  interpretation  either  of 
.  anaffiioMtianor  adenialof  tbedoctzineofjiisttficBtioo 
by  faith;  bat  the  object  of  the  oonfimnee  Wled,  beoauie 
of  an  irreconcilable  difT<  r<  ix-c  i  nm  i  rnini^'  tha  eattWDals 
of  relipon,  in  which  Mclaiu  thou  (liHiibviHl  more  than 
his  ordiiian>-  tinnness.  In  1>12  and  1513  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  archlHshop  and  elector  of  Cologne  to  ai^ 
perintend  the  introdaction  of  the  RefomatMNi  Into  fab 
torritiirii  s.  Tho  luxik  of  inr«irnrt'niii  pr«*parc«l  in  con- 
nectiuu  with  this  work  excited  the  indignation  of  Lu- 
ther againat  MdanethoD,  omil  the  latter  assured  him 
that  Bucer  was  alone  rmponMble  for  the  article  on  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Early  in  1545.  at  the  requeat  of  the 
elector,  he  prepare<l  a  pamphlet  on  'I'/if  /{iji>rrniiii"ii  •■/ 
Witlaiberif,  which  was  aeot  to  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a 
■omniafy  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Luthenm  Relbnnenk 
After  the  death  of  Luther,  in  l.Vlfi,  he  was  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  Reformation,  hut  unfortunately  be- 
came again  involved  in  negr>tialiuns  with  the  papists, 
to  whom  he  made  the  most  remarkable  oonceeeionik 
Hifl  eennectwii  with  the  Lnpaic  Interim  (1548)  was  the 
most  unfortunate  act  of  his  life,  rndcr  the  form  ()f  an 
apiMirent  compromijjc,  he  yielderl  to  the  pafiista  many 
of  the  most  essential  points  of  difference  between  them 
and  the  Pioteetants.  **  He  was  willing  to  tolerate  both 
a  popedom  and  a  hierarchy,  stnp|>cd,  however,  of  diTine 
right-s  ntnl  ilcfirivrd  of  nil  ]>o\vtr  in  matters  of  faith. 
The  relation  of  faith  to  works,  and  the  dwtrine  of  the 
aacnunents,  might,  in  his  estimatUm, he  veiled  in  ajudi- 
dooB  obacurity  of  phme."  In  evoy  |iart  of  the  eran- 
geiieal  Choieh  the  Imhrim  waa  moat  violently  nmsted, 
and  his  connection  wild  il  strongly  comli  [nm  il.  In 
addition  to  private  n  bukos  from  Calvin  and  Drenlius, 
Agricola,  Flacius,  and  others  publicly  attacked  hint.  In 
1550  he  poblished  his  Exphmation  of  the  Akene  Crtrd, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  the  Confesnw  iSfirrmmt.  in 
which  he  had  gaiiM  il  c  ourage  to  entinly  ri  puiiiaic  tin- 
concessions  of  the  hittnm.  In  1552  he  was  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  Osiander,  who  had  confounded  Jaati> 
ficatioii  with  sanctiiicatinn;  in  1553  he  puhli<<he<l  brief 
treatises  against  Schwenckfeldt  and  Stancar.  and  in  1554 
his  Hramtn  Onlitutmlorum,  a  lirii  f  outline  of  doctrinal, 
ethical,  and  polemical  theolo^-,  for  the  use  of  caixii- 
dates  for  the  niniitfy.  Hia  OTorta  dining  his  lut  yeais 
to  unite  the  followers  of  Cnlvin  with  those  of  Lntber, 
and  his  attendance  at  another  religious  conference  at 
Worms  (1567)  with  the  pepiata,  were  equally  iiinoe> 
cessfuL 

MdaneUHNi  was  tuidoabeedhr  the  great  thMdogum  of 

thi'  Liithr-ran  Itf  fornLition.  Yet  the  vcri'  iritt-  wliii  li 
were  of  sik-Ii  great  siTvioc  in  reducing  tlic  purilicd  lioc- 
triiie  to  a  coinu-<-tcd  systetn,  and  organizing  the  outward 
form  of  the  Church,  cooatantly  tempted  him  to  seek  for 
external  onion,  even  at  the  expense  of  prindplee  es- 
s^ntial  to  all  true  inner  harmony.  Thi^  i.  n.U  n.  y.  fos- 
tered by  his  classical  tastes  an«l  natural  amiability  and 
limiditv,  rendered  him  very  imssfc  as  a  leader,  although 
ao  ationg  when  under  the  guidance  of  a  flrmcr  will,  aa 
that  of  Lather.  It  is  to  this  that  Calvin  referred  when 
hv  heard  of  Melancthon's  death:  *M),  I'liiliii  Mdanc- 
thon !  for  it  is  upon  thee  whom  I  call,  n|Kui  thee,  who 
now  livest  with  Christ  in  Go<l,  and  art  waiting  for  us, 
until  we  ahall  attain  that  ble«ed  icat.  A  handnd 


times,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  ovenvhelmed  with 
care,  thou  hast  laid  thy  head  upon  my  breaat  and  aaU, 
Woiild  tiod  1  might  die  here.  And  a  thousand  times 
since  then  I  have  earnestly  desired  that  it  hail  been 
granleil  us  to  be  to^'ti her.  ('crt.ainly  thou  w(»nliUt 
have  been  more  valiant  to  face  danger,  and  stronger  to 
despise  hatred,  and  bolder  to  diai^ard  fidae  aPMsa 
tions." 

/.ittrature. — The  first  e<lition  of  his  ct>llccted  works 
was  publisheil  at  Itasle,  1541 ;  the  m  (oiul,  wlited  by  his 
son-in-law,  I'eucer,  Wittenbeig,  Ib6i-M  (.4  vols.  fol.). 
The  moat  valnable  k  that  of  this  rotTNw  Rrformatontm, 
oxiited  hyBielachneider  and  Binds.  il  (IK^I  (V),  :>8  voK 
foL).  A  complete  catalogue  of  Melanethuu'b  writings, 
and  of  their  differt-nt  editions,  etc.,  was  published  bv  H. 
E.  Biodseil,  entided  BibtioUieca  MHoMOkomamt  (Halle, 
1(W8,  8vn,  pp.).  The  tcroentenaiy  of  Mdancthon^ 
(!( i  <  .IX'  lin^  <  allcil  forth  a  large  number  of  addrcsiies  aitd 
cssjiys  to  celebrate  his  memorj-.  Besides  the  admiraUe 
orations  of  Domcr.  Kahnis,  and  Kothc,  are  W.  Thilu, 
Mtkmaham  m  the  Savke  o/tke  Hofy  Sctip^rttf  V,  A. 
Mitadnadel,  Pkilip  Metmtetkim,  tie  TVoder  o/Gtrma- 

u>l ;  \S'.  IVeyschlag,  Phil.  AfrL,  ii  Skrtrh  «'«  diurrh  llit- 
tory  ;  F.  W.  (ienthe,  Uralion  at  KttlcbtH;  H.  Keil,  Lau- 
dtitio  I'hiL  MttnncthtmiM :  II.  K.  .Sack,  a  Sfnmm  at 
Afuffdebury ;  C.  Schlottmann,  />e  PhiL  MeL  n^blica 
literarixr.  Rrfornuilor ;  J.  Classen,  Mtkmethon**  ReltitioHS 
til  Fninkfini-nn-thf-Mitin,  Oibor  works  have  \w<<n 
published  upon  some  of  the  pupils  and  friends  of  Me- 
lancthon;  g.  J.  CTaasen,  on  Jacob  IfiejrflM^  ivetor  at 
Frankfort,  snil  j>MfcsMir  in  !lcii!ell)prg,  l.V2(>  to  155X; 
E.  W.  Liihn,  ou  Dr.  (  'jispar  L'rcutziger  tCruciger),  a  pu- 
pil of  both  Melani'tbon  and  Luther,  Keb.  Toginann,  on 
Petrus  Vincentius  of  Itoealan.  The  caiiieet  life  of  M«- 
lancthon  was  written  by  Ma  friend  OameraHua.  The 
Amiiift.1  Vitfr,  in  voL  xxviii,  f'or|>.  Ref.,  affoni  the  rich- 
est biiigra|>liical  material.  Hiograpbiea  have  iK-cn  writ- 
ten by  Caroerarins  (1560),  Strolxd  (1777),  Niemever 
(1817),  Kiithe  (IK-iO),  Fodus  (1832),  Ulenberg  (1886), 
Heyd  (l889),Ga11e  (1840),  Matthes  (1841),  I^dertiaae 
(IXlTi,  W.ilillahrt  ilsi;()).  ( '.  Srhini  It  i '.HfA\  Meurcr, 
Plank  (IXiiti ),  and  othiTH,  1  h(»sc  accessible  to  English 
readers  are  the  valuable  bnt  brief  sketch  by  Ih-.  F.  X 
Cox,  and  an  excellent  translation  of  Ledderbose  by  Dr. 
<i.  F.  Krolel  (Phlla.  mh).  See  ah»  Krauth's  Conserra- 
lirr  }{tf.ii  miilii<u.  )>.  •Ji'O  S  ckcndorTs  Historiii  J.u- 
thinutiimi:  Kanke,  lIUi.  Hrf.  p.  132;  Cunningham,  i?e- 
formers;  D'Aubigne, //iV.A^i,97,825;  WmxAfSlwkt 
tur  III  Hcnaustiurt ;  Hartlwick,  Hi$t.  Rtf.  p.  80  sq. ;  Boiw 
net,  llitt.  Rff. ;  (iicseler,  Church  Hiit.vol  iv.  ch.  i ;  Moih 
bi  iin,  Hcett*.  vol.  iii ;  llagenbach.  Kirchcmjtsch.yxA. 
iii  i  Fisher,  liitt.  R^'.  p.  97  sq. ;  Doroer,  Gttch,  der  pro- 
teatoHt.  n«ohffif,  p.  108,  MO,  MO;  MUbrJieea  &ierat 
1846,p.301:  18(M.p.44«;  JfthrburhdfHt.*rh<'rThf,>l.  vol. 
X,  pt.  i,  p.  18,i;  lM7(t,  iii,  503;  iv,<;i5;  Mtrctrgbtirg  Rer. 
18j0,  p.  325;  Kilto,,A<Mrw.  Sac.  Lit.  1H54.  p.  186;  Metk, 
On.  Ret,  IBm^  p.  168;  18(i0,  p.  676{  Studim  u.  Kritike% 
I8SB, VOL  tit  BriL  and  for.  ftv.  IMI,  Jan.;  IMO, 
Oct.;  Am.  Theoi.  Rer.  l«fil.  April;  IWi.  p.  5'2<>;  Iwrr. 
P>t^i.  Rrr.  18G1,  p.  261;  Zril*rhr.f.  viiutvjtch.  ThevL 
1871.  vol  ii,  art.  viii.    (II.  E.  J.) 

MelanginU  (or  Convnlnlonlntn)  is  the  naaae 
of  a  degenerate  sect  of  Janaenlsta  (q .  v.).  It  originated 
iti  I7j7.  iif¥>n  thf  doccOM-  of  Fram-ois  dc  Paris.  He  hail 
been  noi«d  lor  bis  jiiety  and  asceticism,  and,  now  that 
he  had  left  his  earthly  ahede,  nNdtftades  flocked  to  hia 
giave,  and  there,  in  various  ways,  testified  their  anyw 
stitions  regard  and  %'eneration.  Manrellooa  enres  were 
i  laiiiml  to  be  wrought  there,  and  mir«<  U  w(  rc  said  to 
be  performed.  Strong  religious  emotions  were  mani- 
fested, and  some  were  S(>ized  with  eonvuUoBBi  Soine 
were  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  {Mophecy,  and  predicted 
the  overthrow  of  Church  and  State.  Many  of  the  fa- 
natics tburaselvcs  claimed  that  their  miraculous  doings 
were  divinely  inspired,  while  others  ascribed  them  to 
evil  influences.   Those  who 
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entis '  while  the  believen*  receivwl  the  name  of  Mtlmi- 
^UtS»,lMCCU50  ihey  »up|Meie«i  tltetnselvcit  partly  actively, 
partlj  pianvdy  inspiicd.  The  Mj|iereiiiion  and  faiiati- 
cwn  which  pr«\-ai]ed  at  Fnin4;i>i!t'ti  ^ve  aooa  aflrr  hi« 
deatli  wt-n-  not  wholly  imiiHiuhI  i<i  the  cofoiuoii  |  Kplf. 
bot  were  sbaretl  by  a  ouusiderable  number  of  men  uf 
laiUc  and  leaning.  Theae  religious  exceaaea,  howe\-er, 
tendiii  to  create  a  fteneral  prejudice  a((aiiwt  Jaiueiiism. 
and  n-ally  ruined  the  cause — at  least  in  France;  or,  ao 
Voltairi-  aptly  n  inurk-.  *- Thr  f^ravc  of  ScVkan^oi*  of 
Paru  becauK'  the  h'rave  of  Jauseniaiii." 

M elania,  St.,  called  thk  YormRti,  a  Roman  lady 
t>f.i  I:  .lilf  t.iriiily.  \s  rti  Imtii  alM.ui  .\.I>.  li^H.  1  ramc 
a  i-unvm  to  ChriMianity  and  founded  a  couvent  in 
lUeMine,  and  aubaeqnently  a  nMmaatery  near  Moant 
Calrarr.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Koman  cnnsuL. 
.?nd  one  of  the  many  noble  iadie«  of  the  Etonial  City 
wtitt  joinwi  the  cau?e  of  the  ChriMians.  dicil  in 

aud  ber  death  is  coniiDeinocated  by  the  Church  of 
BoneDe&Sl.  hetUmi*,lli$iM8abtt-MikmkiJhiAMy 
1729. 12mo). 

MeUti'ah  (Hcb.  Mtlat^ah',  rC^tAr^^UOttrunce  of 
J^mtrtA;  Scfit.  M«rXrf«rr<  bw*  nMst  eopiea  omtl),  a  Gib- 

eo:iiti»  who  rciKiirci!  pnrt  i/f  ihr  n.-iH-.  i  f  Jmisalcm  on 
the  north«-ni  vuW,  alicr  the  return  Iruu  Uabyluu  (Neb. 

Mel'chi  ^  ^^^\\l',ror  Hob. ''2^"3, mjr K/*//"),  t ho  namo 
of  two  of  CliTisi  «  maternal  ance&tunt.  See  Cik.M:.\ij(XiV 
or  jRsuaCitKUiT. 

1.  Tbo  aoa  of  AiUi  and  father  (maternal  grandfather) 
«f  KeriorNfriali  (Lake  iii,2S);  probaldy  identical  with 
tht  M AAstiAii  i»f  J  CliMii.  xxxiv,H  I. 

2.  The  son  of  Jaiuia  and  father  of  Levi,  fourth  in  as- 
cattfioa  tlieTiiguillaiy(Liikt  Ui,24).  KCLmacb 
antp  i-l. 

Melchi'ah  (Heb.  Mali-iyak,  n^jb-C^  Jehovah  s  Iwg ; 
6»pu  McXyicir ),  a  priest,  the  father  o/nudiar  (J«r.xsi, 

li:  Hwwhcrp  i-allod  M \T.r  iii\ic  (Jer.  zxzriii,  1  i  Neb. 
xi,  12)  and  Maix  iii.i.vii  (1  Chron.  ix,  19). 

Melchi'aa  (M(Xx'Vrr)i  the  Graek  fonn  Qn  the  Apoc- 
lyphi)  of  the  Heb.  MaIjCIIIAh  :  nnmr-lv,  (a)  1  Eailr.  ix, 
K;  (b)  1  Eadr.tx,32;  {c)  1  ICMlr.ix,44. 

IM'oliiSl  (M*\x*(9M)>  >  penoo  whose  ton  Cbar- 
nb  was  one  of  the  three  goreriKint  of  Beihulia  ( Ju<1iih 
tL  15).  The  Vulgate  has  a  different  reading,  making 
Chariiui  tin-  isaine  m  < iotbooicl;  iod  the PMhiio givoa 
the  name  MoMahajtL 

Melofalor,  the  naaae  attxibotcd  in  Bomisb  legends 
to  oiM  flf  tho  viw  ncn  wlw  Tiritad  tho  infiutt  Striour. 

8m  M AOL 

Meloliior,  Kvummn  Wnjimr,  a  German  tbeo* 

l^an,  waa  bom  at  Ut  rlK.ni  Mnn  li  I  J,  IfiH.x  fa- 
ther, who  diet!  in  16Wi,  wa.*  su|KTinieiult  nt  and  pr(if«  >*'x>r 
oftheolrtgA-.  Attnecht  commenml  hi«  aca«l<  inii-  mtir'^ 
it  Duabiuj^  but  oondnued  his  studies  at  the  univmity 
M  Firaneclcer.  He  paid  »pedal  attention  to  Oriental 
lir_:'i.iL:i  ••  .ind  Uti-r.itiiro.  Mf  (iiii»h<  <l  bis  fliulio"*  iil 
Ltntlii,  and  rttuni'  l  tn  Lhii«burg.  He  wa»  in  17<*t> 
inatalledaflniiiiiM*  r  at  Miihlhcim,  and  made  profesKor  of 
thcabQr  at  Hanau  in  1718.  Upon  taking  this  position 
ke  d^vcfed  an  e»iay.  It*  rtliffitme  tt  term  rtHgUmi*  rri- 
t'Txif.  In  1723  he  was  oallod  to  a  profeaaonhip  €»f  tho- 
oio(QF-  and  Chorch  history  at  Franackar,  where  he  died. 
Aag.li,17W.  McldiiaraMdeqakoanamelbrbioMeir 
ia  thetilo^cal  literature.  He  putili!«hc<l  Hovoral  dofr. 
■stir  and  exepetical  dij»><*'rtation»  to  prove  the  aiitlion- 
titity  (if  the  rnirarle*  of  Christ.  A  list  of  all  lii*  pro- 
dactiona,  of  minor  value  at  present,  is  gireo  by  Doring, 

Mwlflhlo'edeo  (Heb.  v-rii).   See  MRix-inzemcK. 

MUdhl-ahn'a  (1  Sun.  luv,  49;  xxxi,  2).  See 
MaicmsRUA. 

KelcIiitMorlCnjBuniB (fkoB  t||^a Aay), L aw 
%tlirtib » lh«  MM  ghm  to  tiMM  4yiiaq  EiypOMi, 


1  and  other  Chrijaians  of  the  Levant,  who  acknowledge 
(he  authority  of  the  pope  and  tbo  doctrines  of  tbe 
!  ('hurch  of  Home.  Excepting  some  few  pointti  of  little 
'  or  no  im|H>rtance,  which  relat*-  oidy  to  ceremonies  and 
ot'i  lcviastical  discipline,  the  Mi'lrhiies  aro  in  t  verv  re» 
I  lipect  profeaaed  Ureeks;  but  they  are  governed  by  a'pai^ 
I  tieukr  patrianeb,  who  aMuuiu  the  title  of  PMriaieh  of 

Antioch.    Their  origin  i-*  n  f.  m-d  to  lh<-  InlM.rs  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  17th  century,  and  (he  name  of  Mdchite$ 
^  was  given  to  them  because  they  agreed  with  the  Ci 
who  submitted  to  tiie  Council  of  Cbakcdim,  and 
I  designeil  by  thdr  encnica  to  brand  them  with  the  r»> 
pruarh  of  havinj;  done  so  merfly  in  i  iiti(i>niiity  to  the 
'  religion  of  the  emperor.    They  celebrale  maps  in  the 
I  Arabic  language,  use  unleavened  bread  in  the  Kucha- 
'  rist,  and  their  primU  (not  their  bisliopa)  are  allowed  to 
marry.    They  have  abo  aome  monastic  establish menta, 
whose  inmaiex  follow  the  rule  of  St.  \\>\>'\\,  the  common 
rule  of  ail  the  (ireck  monks,   hee  Farrar,  £c«fa«.  Did.; 
tMilt,  E9tkt.Cfthp.;  Kta^  Hut,  Eatt.aimtkf<h,U, 
7  ;  Neander,  Church  /list,  iii,  176.  * 

Melchiz'edek  ( IKh.  }taai'-Tff'(hl.  -"ts—i^-a, 
liii'i  of  I  i'jhlfuutut**,  i.  e.  righteous  kiiij;,  cump.  Heb.  vii, 
1 :  S<  pt.  and  N.T.  MiX^^iaf^ir,  and  »n  Angltdndin  the 
N.T.  "Melchisedec;"  JoM>phu^  Mt\\tnti  ',K  }]r,  1  ut.  i,  10, 
2),  the  "priest  of  the  roust  high  V»w\,"  and  kint,'  of  .Sa- 
lira,  who  went  forth  to  meet  Abraham  on  Iuk  return 
from  the  puisoit  of  Cbedorkomcr  and  hia  allies  who 
had  eanied  Lot  away  captive;  The  interview  ia  do> 
scribed  as  having  occurred  in  the  "  vallry  of  Shaveh  for 
the  le\-el  valley),  which  is  the  king's  valley."  He 
brooght  refreshment,  described  in  the  general  term*  of 
"bntad  and  wine,"  for  the  fatigued  warriors,  and  be- 
atowed  hu  Messing  upon  thdr  loader,  who,  in  return, 
pave  to  tho  rn\  .il  j.riot  a  tenth  of  all  tlic  sj.oil  which 
had  been  actjuirtd  in  his  exptnlition  (tirn.  xiv,  18, 20). 
IkC.  cir.  2080,  See  Aurauam.  In  one  of  the  Me«»ianie 
I'salroa  (cx,  4)  it  is  foretuld  that  the  ileasiab  should  he 
"a  jiriest  after  the  order  of  Melchize<lek :"  which  the 
author  iif  ihc  I'lii-itr  to  till-  llt■llr^•\^^  cittM  as 

showing  that  .Mckliizedck  was  a  type  of  Christ,  aud  the 
Jews  themselves,  certainly,on  the  authority  of  thia  pa»- 
a^go  of  the  Psalm^  regardetl  MeU  hi/t  dt  k  as  a  type  of 
the regaI-priesthood.higher  than  thatol  Aaron,  to  which 
the  M(  N-iah  nliould  bekmg.  The  bread  and  wine  which 
were  set  forth  on  the  table  of  show>bread,  was  also  sup- 
poeed  to  bo  represented  bf  cha  bned  and  wine  which 
the  king  of  .Salem  bnniglU  fcrth  tO  AhndMBB  (Schritt- 
gen.  //'»'.  Hrh.  ii,  015).  In  the  following  diacus«ions  re- 
specting bi.x  ]K  rs<in,otii(H>.  and  kH-ality,  we  chiefly  IbiklW 
the  articka  in  lutto's  and  Smith's  l)icttooariea,  • 

There  la  something  surprising  and  mrsterinRs  in  the 
first  appearanrc  of  Mdi  bi/cdi  !<.  .-iin!  in  itf  ■-n!  s<  nt 
reference*  to  him.    Ik-nrinp  a  tiilr  whirh.lt  w-  in  alt<T- 
ages  would  recognisw  as  designating  their  own  sover- 
eign, bringii^  gifia  which  recall  to  Cbriatiana  the  Lord's 
Supper,  thia Genaanite  craMct  Ibr  a  moment  the  path 
of  .Mtraham,  and  is  luiheaitattngly  n  copni.sed  as  a  fter- 
son  of  higher  spiritual  rank  than  the  iriend  of  God. 
j  Disappearing  as  suddenly  as  he  came  in,  he  is  loot  lo 
.  the  sacred  writings  for  a  thousand  year*,  and  then  a  few 
emphatic  words  ft>r  another  moment  bring  him  into 
I  sight  as  a  tyjio  of  ihi'  cuniin;,'  Lonl  of  H.ivid.     <  >n«  o 
\  more,  after  another  thousand  ycarb,  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tiana are  taof^t  to  see  in  him  a  proof  that  it  was  the 
,  consistent pnrpose  of  (iod  to  aliolisli  the  I^evitiral  priest- 
hood.   Hia  person,  his  office,  his  relation  to  Christ,  and 
tin*  M  at  iif  liis  sovereignty,  have  given  rise  to  innumer- 
I  able  ducuaaions,  which  even  now  can  scarcely  be  consid« 
ered  as  settled.  Hence  the  faith  nf  early  ages  ventured 

'  to  invojit  hi-^  iierwn  with  .'■uiMT'tilious  awe.  A  myste- 
rious siiiireniacy  cantc  al>M>  to  he  aM<ipn<il  lo  him  (^"the 
great  high-|«ric.Ht,  ■  I'hilo,  Oj,),.  ii,  M)  by  reawin  of  his 
having  received  tithes  from  tlie  Hebrew  patriarch;  and 
on  this  point  the  Epistle  to  the  Hetecwa  (vii,  1.10)  ex- 
patiates atroogiy.  Bat  the  Jewa,  in  admitting  thia  ef« 
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licial  or  penunnl  su|H'riiirity  of  M^'Uhi/A'dek  to  Abra- 
ham,  aought  t<>  account  lor  it  by  allfgin^  that  the  roral 
print  WM  noochar  than  bfaem,  the  moit  pious  uf  Noah'a 
taut,  who,  aooontinir  to  the  shorter  ehilNiolog'y,  might 
have  livtHl  to  the  time  of  Abrafintn  (  Rwhart,  P/itiUg,  ii, 
1),  and  who,  a.<i  a  Hurvivnr  of  the  delude,  iti  iMipp<.>«ieil  to 
Imw  been  Mithorizeil  l>y  the  auporiur  dimity  of  old  age 
to  bleea  even  the  father  of  the  raithful,  and'entiUed,  aa 
the  |>aramodnt  lord  of  OMiaao  (Gen.  ix,  26  \  to  convey 
(xiv.  ibis  ri^btto  Abraham,  .b  roiiit-,  in  hi-  //). Iwiii. 
aJ  Keangtlum  (in  i,43^).  wbich  is  ciilirily  devoted 
to  a  coiuideration  of  the  pennn  and  dwelling-place  of 
Melchizcdok,  states  that  thia  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  Jewa  in  hia  time;  and  it  ia  aacribed  to  the  Sa- 
miritJiU'*  by  EpipbmiiuH  (flar.  W,  0,  j).  472).  It  wan 
afterwards  embraced  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  by  H. 
Biottfihton,  9Mmnt  UglMlbM  (CAor.  Marco  pntm.  ch. 
X,  1.  !S  Jarks'.n  (Oit  Die  Creftl,  bk.  ix,  %  2),  and  by 
m my  nthtT't.  K<iually  old,  perfaap-v  but  leas  widely  dif- 
fu^J,  ill  t!i)-  i'uppoHitioii,  not  iiiiknowu  to  Augustine 
(QiKTi/.  tA  Otn,  Ixxii,  in  Opp,  iii,  396),  and  ascribed  by 
Jerome  {L  r.)  to  OriKcn  and  DIdjrmna,  that  Mcilehlwdek 
xvjv<  nil  iiiigpl.  Tho  fathcr.ii  oftbe  lib  nii'l  :1th  ront«rie« 
rcconl  with  reprobation  the  tenet  of  the  Mi  li  hi/o<lekian8 
that  he  was  a  Power,  Virtue,  or  Intluciice  of  <;od  (Au- 
fttit.  J)e  Umnnhm*,  §  34,  in  0pp.  viii,  11 ;  Tbeodoret, 
Mmrtt.  fA.  H,  «,  p.  88S;  Epiphan.  nmr.  Ir,  1,  p.  468; 
oonap.  ('vril  Alcxiiii  l.  Uliph.  in  dm.  ii.  57)  iMi|K'rior  to 
Christ  (Chrj'sost.  Jioni.  tn  Mtlr/tiz.  in  Opp,  vi,  p.  2»>il), 
and  the  not  less  daring  cnnjerture  of  llieracas  and  his 
fbUowers  that  Melchiaedek  was  the  Holy  <>hof«t  (Epi- 
phan. Har.  Ixvii,  8,  p,  711,  and  Iv,  5.  p.  472).  Kpi- 
phanius  also  nn  uri mt  i  h  .  7.  p.  171 1  muju-  inemlxr*  of 
Che  Church  as  holding  the  erroneous  opinion  that  Mel- 
I  the  Son  uf  God  appearing  in  human  form, 
which  Ambroae  {JJr.  Abrak.  i,  §  3,  in  Opp. 
i,  ttS)  seems  willing  tn  r^ceive,  and  wliich  has  been 
adopted  by  many  mo<l(  rii  rniii-.-s  Sirtiilur  to  I  Ids  was  a 
Jewish  opinion  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (ap.  Deyliog, 
Ob$,  Stur.  iu  7B\  Schttttgen,  L  c. ;  comp.  the  book  Sohar, 
aiK  Wolf,  Curm  PUL  in  Heh.  vii,  I).  Modem  writcn 
have  added  to  these  conjectures  that  he  may  have  been 
Ham  ( .lurieu  1,  or  a  descendant  of  .Faplict  (Owen),  or  of 
8hem  (ap.l>eylin2,tc.)><»' Job  (Kohlreis),or  Mismim,or 
Canaan,  or  even  Knoch  (Deyling,  Oittrmf.  8aer.  it,  71 

si].;  Vltiyrnn.fhmnnloffi/  ofthr  llrh.  liUJr.  p.  lOn).  Other 
guesses  may  t>e  found  in  I>cyling  (L  c)  and  in  I'feifTer 
(/>«  penond  Mdck.  in  Opp.  p.  51).  All  these  opiniuns 
•re  nnauthoriaed  additions  to  Ho^  Scriptttie— nany  of 
them  seem  to  be  {rreeoncUaUe  with  {t.  The  oonjeetore, 
b  iwever,  wliii'b  bolrU  Mclchizeilck  to  liavc  bcrn  .Shorn 
(si  e  .'eromi',  ad  ha.  xli),aird  whu  U  we  liiid  in  Itai^hi  on 
ii^w.  as  well  a.1  in  the  Jerusalem  Targuin,  and  also  that 
of  Jonathan  (ad  loc.  Gen.),  but  not  in  that  of  Onkelos, 
requiraa  tn  explanattoa  how  his  name  came  to  be 
chana^eil.  how  be  is  fouiirl  reii^ning  in  a  conntrj'  inhab- 
ited Ity  the  descendants  of  Ham,  how  he  came  forth  to 
oongratulate  Abraham  on  the  defeat  of  one  of  his  own 
desecndants,  as  was  Chedorlaomcr,  and  bow  he  could  be 
said  to  have  been  without  recorded  |iareriiage  (HeUvii, 
8i.siiii  i'  (he  jx  ilii^riH'  nf  Shem  must  have  Ix-on  notori- 
ous. In  tlut  case,  alau,  the  difference  of  the  priesthoods 
of  Uelehiaedek  and  Levi  would  not  be  aodtatfaet  as  to 
baar  the  argument  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
fbonds  upon  it.  Rejecting  on  such  grounds  this  opin- 
ion, others,  as  we  have  aeen,  in  their  anxiety  to  vindi- 
cate the  dignity  of  Abraham  from  marks  of  q>iritual 
aahmiaalon  to  anv  mortal  man,  have  held  that  MdeMa- 

cdek  was  no  ottiiT  than  the  S>n  of  (Jod  hiuiM-lf.  Rut 
in  tbi*  cas*^  it  wnidd  liardly  have  Ix^-n  said  tliat  he  was 
made  "like  unto  the  S»n  ol  (hhJ"  (Heh.  vii,.'?).  or  that 
Christ  was  constituted  a  priest"  after  the  onler  of  Mel- 
ehiiedek  (Hcb.  vi,  80).  or,  in  other  words,  was  a  type  of 
himself.  Thr  lifst  fountied  opinion  seems  :o  be  tluit  of 
Carpzov  (  I  jtjuirat,  A  Mtiq.  Hacr.  Cod,  chap.  iv.  p.  62)  and 
most  judicious  modam%  who,  after  Jowjihna  (Ifinr,  vi, 
10),  alkge  that  he  waa  n  priadpal  pemm  aBMOg  the 


C«naanit«s  and  posterity  of  Noah,  and  eminent  for  huli* 
neaa  and  justice,  and  therefore  diHebarged  the  priestly  as 
well  aa  rqgal  functiona  among  the  people ;  and  we  maj 
condade  that  hte  twofold  capadt7  of  king  and  prieal 

(charai  fer-*  very  commonly  united  in  the  remote  agca; 
see  N.  .Scbwebcl,  IM  causii  cuHjuucttr  oiim  c.  rtgtto  m- 
eerdoHi  digmtatu,  Onold.  1769 ;  J.  G.  M  tiller,  /V  rtifitma 
egfitaHtiq,pap^k»  metrdotibu*,  Jen.  1746)  aflbcded  Ab«*> 
ham  an  oppartanlty  of  testifying  his  tliaaldhlneaa  to 
(r<Hl.  in  the  manner  usual  in  tho»e  times,  by  offeriti^  a 
tenth  uf  all  the  H|ioiL  This  combiiuttion  ol  eharat-ttTtt 
happens  fur  the  tinit  time  in  Scripture  to  be  exhibititj  in 
his  person,  which,  with  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  he 
is  intrrHliiced,  and  the  luUure  of  the  intereourK  between 
him  and  Alirabam,  render  him  in  various  n  -ijK  .  (s  an 
apprupriaic  and  obvious  type  of  the  Messiah  in  his 
united  legal  and  prieaUy  elMiacter.  The  wsy  in  which 

he  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  would  lead  to  the  immediate 
inference  that  Melchizedek  was  of  one  blo«>»l  with  the 
cbiblren  of  Ham,  amon^  whom  he  livetl,  chief  (like  the 
king  of  iiodom)  of  a  settled  Canaanitish  tribe.  Thia 
was  the  opinion  of  neat  of  the  early  fbthen  (apb  Je> 
rotiie.  /.  r.).  of  Theodorct  (in  (im.  Ixiv,  ]\.  77),  and  Kpi- 
pliaiiius  {llirr.  Ixvii.  p.  71Gi,  and  is  now  generally  rc- 
ccive<l  (st'e  (;rotius  in  lltbr.;  I*atri<  k"s  (\>mntfntary  aa 
Om. !  lileek,  J/ebrder,  ii,  30S;  Ebrard,  iitbrSerf  Fair- 
baim,  Tyjtolorjy,  ii,  313,  ed.  1864).  Aa  Bdaam  waa  a 
|>rophe^  so  Melchizedek  was  a  priest  amonc  thi^  cor- 
rupted heathen  (Philo,  y46mA.  xxxix  ;  Kuscb. /''"w/n 
Kvang.  i,  9),  not  self-appointed  (as  CbrysoMom  1 
I  Horn,  ia  Cm.  xxxv,  }  6;  compi.  Ueik  v*  4)*  bat 
I  tuted  by  a  spedal  gift  ftora  Ood,  and  leoogniaed  as  such 
I  by  him. 

Melchizedek  combineil  the  ofHoes  of  priest  and  king, 
{  as  was  not  uncommon  in  |)atrian-hal  times.  Nothtag  ia 
aaiil  to  distinguish  his  kingship  fmm  that  of  the  con- 
temporary kings  of  Canaan :  but  the  emphatic  words  in 
which  he  is  iU-?«Til>ed.  by  a  title  never  given  even  to 
Abraham,  aa  a  "  (ihest  of  the  nuist  high  Uod,"  as  blcso- 
^  Ahrahan  and  laeeiving  tithee  fknn  him,  seem  to  im- 
ply that  his  priest hocxl  was  »>raethin^;  more  (sec  Heiir^- 
slenberg,  rAn'.«/o/.  I'aa.  cx)  than  an  urdinarj"  patrian  lial 
prie»th<Kxl,  such  as  Abraham  bim-n  lf  ami  other  hea<l-»  <.f 
familiee  (Job  i,  6)  cxetciaed.  Although  it  haa  been  ob- 
served (PMnon,  On  ike  Creed,  p.  tft,  ed.  that  wv 
read  of  no  other  sncenlotal  net  porformc^l  by  Mclchize* 
dck.  but  only  that  of  blessing  [and  receiving  tilhei^ 
I'l.  itb  r !.  yet  it  may  be  assumed  that  be  was  aci  ustomed 
to  discliarge  all  the  ordinary  dutiea  of  those  who  are 
^'ordained  to  oflhr  gifts  and  aaorMeHT  (H^riii,  8); 
anil  we  might  c»>n<^edo  (with  I'hilo,  (imtius.  /.  r.,  and 
others)  that  his  regal  hospitality  to  Abraham  was  possi- 
bly precetietl  by  an  unrecorded  sacerdotal  act  of  oMatioa 
to't^od,  without  implying  that  hia  hoapitality  was  ia 
self,  as  reooiHed  In  Genesis,  a  sarriileei. 

TIm  "order  of  Melcbizttlek."  in  PAa.cx,4,isexplailBad 
by  i^'scnius  and  Itusenin tiller  to  mean  "manner"  —  lik»> 
nam  in  official  dignity  ~  a  king  and  priest  The  n  lotioa 
between  Melchizedek  and  Christ  aa  type  and  antilypa 
is  roaile  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the 
follow  ing  ytarticulars:  1.  Mdcbiz'  drW  was  the  priest  of 
the  most  high  Uod  by  an  immediate  divine  coiuniuitioa; 
ao  Christ  waa  a  prieat  after  Ma  order,  and  not  aftcrilMtt 
of  .\aMn.  2.  Melchizedek  derived  his  priestly  otiicc 
from  no  predccei«Bt»r,  and  »lelivercd  it  down  to  no  .suc- 
cessor; in  this  resjiect  Christ  also  stsnils  alom  :  "Our 
Lord  apraog  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which  tribe 
Moaes  spake  nothing  eonewning  priestbeod.**  8.  lfcl> 

cbi/i'.lrk  ■^^  ri«i  '•iijM  rinr  to  Abraham.  rons<-rnientl y  his 
prieMhtMMl  wa«  .■•DiH-rior  to  that  <d"  I>"vi  and  bis  di-M;end- 
ants.  .So  ("brist's  priesthood  was  sujicrior  to  the  Aamnie. 
4.  Mekhiaedek  waa  tke  priat  appoiuttd  to  exercise  hia 
oAee  in  behalf  of  aU  the  wnnhippers  of  the  true  God; 
so  Christ  is  ibe  uiii\  ers.al  priest,  the  oidy  one  sppointwl 
to  make  intercession  for  our  guilty  race.  6.  Melchize- 
dek'a  priesthofxl  was  limited  to  no  definite  time;  this 
circumstance  is  notieed  just  as  it  wouki  liave  been  had 
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bli  pn<><bood  bad  nnttwr  beginning  nor  end:  '*Cbtist 

u  •  |)rn>t  forevrr"  (  P^a.  ex,  -I  I.  tl.  Each  su'»tairif<l  tin- 
bi^'h  hoiRirt  uf  king  Mul  phe«l ;  aiui  liu-  Ki^niticaiit  &\)- 
pelUtioiis  are  applied  tO  both — '^Kighteoua  King  aud 
KiagoriVaoe''(.I«uxzjdi,l;  viu»6»7>  IntheMet- 
wme  picdictioin  (PIhl  cx,  4>, ''ThOQ  tft  ■  |irint  forwcr 

afttf  the  iinii  r  iif  Ml  Ic  tiizt'dt'k,"  tlif  jilirax'  •  j'trtrrr" 
b  not  to  Im'  ii!i.lt'r>aiHMl  in  ihe  abeiilutc  utniM*,  *-ither  of 
IfelchuHHl*  |>ric«thood  or  of  Cbrist'it.  Melchixcdek'a 
]>riettbou(l  termiiiatetl  with  bia  life;  ao  Cbriat'a  prieatly 
and  Idni^ly  citficn  as  Bledialur  will  both  ceaae  when  the 
Work  'if  rt-demj'tion  \*  (iilly  accuiiijili-ln  il  i  1  (or.  xv.  "24- 
SHj.  Uut  in  licit  btrr  caac  i»  ther«  any  atatut«  which 
Hmita  Uw  epedfled  aec— lea  li>  ofloe  andof  cgfcaa  from 
iL  Te  ttacae  pofaita  of  agreement,  noted  by  the  apostle, 
bninan  ingeniutv  has  added  others  whi<:h,  however, 
ataiid  ill  iH-«-d  of  the  evidence  of  either  an  iii>|>ir(-d  writer 
«r  Ml  «ye>wttiia»  before  tbqr  can  be  received  as  facta 
and  apfified  to  eetaUkb  any  doetriM,  Tbna  J.Johnaoa 
(rMttxiy  SiK-ylf!'-,,  i.  123,  e»L  1847)  aiMftaon  v<  ry  sU-n- 
drr  cvidciu-<-  tliut  (hi-  fathers  who  refer  to  Gen  xiv,  18, 
understood  that  Mekhizedek  ofTcred  tbe  bread  and  wine 
Id  Uod;  and  banoe  he  iufen  that  one  gnat  part  of  our 
Smoqr^  Melehisedeikian  prieMhood  cenrieiad  in  eAr- 
inff  lircml  and  wine.  RHarmine  a.'tks  in  wlmt  nilwr 
lenpeei*  Christ  a  ynvf-t  nfur  ilic  onier  of  Melchue»li  k. 
Waterlajul,  who  doc«  nut  1(mc  sight  of  tbe  deep  dgnifl- 
cancy  of  Mdcbiaedeb'a  action^  baa  leplied  to  Jobnaon  in 
Ua  Appmdir  to  "the  Chriitian  Saoillee  explained" 

(cb.  iiu  §  \V.;  k,:  v.  IC*.  cd  1843).  Ikllnmiiiie's  quc»- 
tioo  ia  sutHcieiitly  answered  by  WbiUker,  Di*putalion 
m  Seriptttrt  (Queat.  ii,  cb.  z,  p.  168^  ed.  1849X  Tbe 
•enae  of  tbe  fathers,  who  aoroetlmea  expreaaed  tbena- 
•rlvM  in  rhetorical  language,  ia  cleaied  from  roisinter- 
pn  taiion  by  bishop  Jewel,  Ht'ply  to  //arUiif/,  art.  xvii 
(H'orix,  ii,  781,  ed.  ltM7>.  In  Jack«ou,  Oh  tke  Crtfd 
(bk  ix,  $  i,  dk  Ti-xi,  p.  955  aq.),  there  is  a  lengthy  bat 
vahiabie  necount  of  the  priesthood  of  Melchizeiiek ;  and 
tbe  vhwH  of  two  different  theological  acbools  are  ably 
Mated  bv  Aquinas  (.S'uaMwi^  iii,  SS^  {  6)  «ad  Tomtin 

Another  frinllU  aonree  ofdiaeaMion  baa  been  found 

in  the  site  of  Salem  and  Shaveh.  which  certninly  lay  in 
Abraham  1  road  from  liobab  to  the  plain  of  Mnmre,  and 
wkicb  are  assumed  to  be  near  to  each  other.  Tbe  va- 
liona  thaocica  may  be  briefly  eovnierateU  aa  iiiUowa: 
(1)  Salem  ta  aappoaed  to  iiava  oeeupied  in  Abrahnm^ 
time  thf  frrotind  on  which  afler^vnnls  Jebiis  and  then 
Jerusalem  i<t<nHl;  and  Shaveh  to  be  the  valley  eai^t  of 
Jcniaalem  ihn)oi;h  which  the  Kidron  Howr.  This  opin- 
ion, abandoned  by  Kelaad  (,FaL  p.  iS8i)t  but  adopted  (>y 
Winer,  is  supported  by  tbe  fiKtt  that  Jeraaalein  u  cdled 
fviltni  ill  I'sa.  Ixxvi,  2,  and  that  .Ii>se|ihuM  ( .tnf.  i,  10,  '2  ) 
and  the  Targums  distinctly  aaeert  their  identity;  that 
the  kings  dale  (2  Sam.  xviii,  18),  identilied  in  Gen.  xiv, 
17,  with  Shaveh,  ia  placed  by  Joeepbus  at.  vii,  10, 8), 
and  by  mediieval  and  modem  tradition  (aee  Ewald, 
L""h.  iii,239),  in  the  inmu  iliate  nei(;hliorh«HMl  of  Jeru- 
that  tbe  name  of  a  later  king  of  Jerusalem,  Ado- 
(Joah.  aonmb  Ilka  &tt  of  •  laRfdnato 
Meemor  of  3felchizodek ;  and  that  Jewish  writers  (up. 
Sehottgen,  llor.  lltb.  in  IleU  vii,  2)  tlaim  Zedek  = 
riKhteouMicsB,  as  a  name  of  Jenualera.  (^2>  Jerome 
((^1,446)  denies  that  balem  ia  Jenuakm,  and  aaaerts 
titat  it  is  identieal  with  a  town  near  Beythopdis  or 
IVth-ban,  which  in  hi.i  time  retnined  fbo  iinme  of  Sa- 
It-ni.  ami  in  which  some  extensive  ruins  were  shown  ns 
the  ronioios of  Mdebisedek's  palace.  He  supports  this 
view  by  qneting  <Jcn.  xxx,  18,  where,  bowerer,  tbe 
ifandatian  is  qoestlonable;  compare  the  mention  of  Sa- 
lem in  Judith  iv,  4,  ami  in  John  iii.         ("ti  Staitli  y. 

(iiirf /'.  p.  237)  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  ever\'  prol>- 
ability  that  Mount  Gerizim  is  the  place  where  Melcbiz- 
edekftbe  priest  of  the  Most  High,  met  Abraham.  £u- 
polemia  (ap.  Eoaebius,  /V(r/).  Ertmif.  ix,  17),  in  a  confused 
vers-i'in  nf  this  stor^',  names  Arjieriziin,  the  iii'iiiiii  of  the 
Moat  Uigb,  as  tbe  place  in  which  Abraham  was  boepita-  i 


bly  entertmned.  (4)  EwaM,  <7e«dk.  iii^  239)  denies  poa- 

itiveiy  that  it  is  .lerusali  in,  and  says  thai  it  itiuM  be 
north  of  Jerusalem  on  the  other  side  ol  Jonlan  ( i.  1!0): 
an  opinion  which  I{6diger  (.Geeen.  Thttnu:  '^<.  y.  1 12*2  b) 
oondiemnik  Tlioc,  too^  Scanty  tbinka  that  the  king'a 
dale  was  dtnate,  near  tlie  spot  where  Abealom  fell  Se« 
King's  Dali£. 

Home  Jewinb  writenbave  held  the  opinion  that  Met 
chisedek  was  the  writer  and  Abraham  thesdijaotof  Fm. 
ex.  See  Deyling,  OU.  Sarr.  iii,  187,  It  msy  suffice  to 
mention  that  there  is  a  fabulous  life  of  Melchizrdek 
printed  aiix  n^'  the  spurious  works  <if  Athaiia-iuk.  i\ ,  189. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  works  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  mentloccd:  two  tiacta  on  Md- 
chizedek  by  M.  .1.  H.  von  KUwiok,  in  the  Thtinurm 
Sovu*  ThKoUKf.-phiktloffiru* ;  l..J{«irj;i.>.ius,  Hiitoria  CrU- 
tea  Mtlchiwdrci  (Ikm.  1706);  (jiiandt,  De  tactrdolio 
Udek,  (Uegiom.  1787);  Gaillaid,  Mtkkittdeau  VMrif 
(W(Le]rd.l686);  M.C.Vt1hma,i>fMtkkMteoOm); 
H.  Hroughton,  Tmififf  on  ^^^lch!zr^^^^^  fl'iOH:  Kir<  h- 
maier,  l>f  MilchijirtUrhi  (Kottcrd.  IGSti);  I.an^e,  UUih 
(Hal.  17i:{,  1714);  Danbaiier,uJhn(Stra8b.lG84);  I'ietscb, 
iikm  (UaUe,  1718);  Beinbart,  idim  (Wittenb.  1751); 
WHhner,  idrm  (OMt.  1745) ;  Henderson,  MHekurdet 
1 1,- 111(1.  I8.3JM;  and  tttber  monographs  cited  in  Darling, 
( tfcUip.  HMiofjr.  col.  183, 1607.  See  also  J.  A.  Fabriciua, 
Cod.  Ptrufirpiff,  v.  T.;  1*.  Moliiijeus,  \'u(ff,  etc.  (1G40), 
iv.  It;  J.  H.  Heidegger,  J/itl.  Sacr.  Palriarcharum 
(1671),  ii,  288;  Houinger,  Etmrad.  Disput. ;  P.  Cunaus, 
I)r  IlijiiiU.  lltb,  iii,  3,  apud  fnV.  Sm  r.  vol.  v;  Ursini, 
Analrd.  Sucr.  i,  349;  Krabmer,  in  lllgen's  Zeitaehr. 
vii,  4,  p.  87 ;  Auberlein,  in  tbe  Stmi,  u,  Krit.  IH,  18(7, 
463  sq. ;  Prr»k  Quar.  Rat.  Oct.  1861. 

Christian  Cbnnli  about  IIm  beginning  of  the  id  cen- 
tury, and  was  composed  mainly  of  Jewish  converts. 
They  athrmed  that  Mekhizedek  was  not  a  man,  but  a 
heavenly  power  superior  to  Jeans  Christ;  for  Melchiza> 
dek,  they  aaid,  was  the  inlefoesoor  and  mediator  of  the 
a.igeb<;  and  Jesus  Christ  was  only  so  for  man,  and  lita 
priesthood  only  a  copy  of  that  of  Melchi/.e<U  k.  Sitiiilar 
views  were  revived  amoag  the  UitracUts,  bee  Tbeodo- 
ret,  IforM  Arf.  ii,  5^  4k 

Meldenius,  Rirricin-i's,  a  German  Protestant  the- 
oto^ian  of  tbe  17th  century,  ia  known  especially  by  bia 
worii  entitled  PanrmtU  roHra  pro  paeeteeMm  ad  Th^ 

olflffot  Aiiffufanrr  f'nrtfe.'.ruttih  .».  \,  et  a.  Very  little  ts 
known  of  his  life,  and  it  was  even  at  one  time  supposed 
that  the  nnw  was  fictitious.  Yet  tbe  existenea  of  Mel> 
denius  appcan  now  well  eatablished.  He  was  a  wirm 
supporter  of  the  Formnta  CviMrdkt,  and  did  not  coik 
teiniilate  a  union  of  the  two  churches,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  wished  the  spirit  of  scholastic  controversy  which 
then  ndcd  the  churches  to  give  way  t»)  real,  practical 
piety  ami  peace.  In  I  be  lirst  part  of  his  work  he  de- 
nounces the  state  of  the  Lutheran  Cbarrh,  and  in  the 
s4'Con(l  he  presents  the  remedy  for  it.  He  ii<'r  iiM><i  the- 
ologians of  not  distinguishing  sufficiently  between  e»- 
sentfads  and  non  easentUUs,  and  mabitains  that,  wUIb 
they  should  always  be  Ksdy  to  defend  their  opinions, 
they  ouf,'ht  not  to  be  ceaselessly  engaged  in  controver- 
sies. He  claims  that  in  order  to  lalntr  ttticieiitly  fur  the 
cdiiication  of  bis  tiock  the  minister  roust  himself  lead 
a  holy  life,  and  nothing,  in  hia  opinien,  ean  be 


than  Pharisaicnl  livpocrisv,  vliich  is  tlie  <>ri;^i!i  i>f  ^i- 
Xo^ofirt,  ^iA</py*»/>(<i,  and  fiXovnx*"-  H<"  ''is  d^ 
8rri{>tion  of  these  besetting  lina  of  the  Church  » ith  the 
exclamation,  Sena  not  Domkm^  aliegn»(»)  perimtu.  In 
the  seeond  part  he  oontnsts  with  these  fluilts  the  oppo- 
•^ifc  virtues  of  humility,  mmlemtion,  aiid  ix-aiiTulness 
which  the  Christian  should  possess.  Want  of  Christian 
love  he  considers  as  the  true  cause  of  the  state  of  af- 
fain;  there  is  enough  of  adanoa^  but «  gVMt  lack  of 
lore.  He  cannot  nndentand  a  minittcr  whose  sins  have 

lie*  n  pardoned  by  GckI  not  biding  under  tta  >)iii  ]d  of 
love  the  faults  of  his  colleague.  ^  Omnium  veio  uonna," 
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nr»  Rup«itu«,  *'n\t  etritu  cum  pradentia  qnadam  pia 

ft  luiiiiililalo  mill  tictJi  oonjuiuMn."  Hi-  docs  not  wish 
ail  coutroveraies  to  cease,  but  to  Ik-  cuiuiucteil  in  a  more 
nioderata,  ebaritaUe  spirit.  He  then  com|>arc8  the  act- 
ual state  of  religion  with  ita  state  in  the  eariy  aKea, 
and  coiu'ludos  by  savin}?,  "Si  nos  servaremus  in  nccciwa- 
rils  unitaioni,  in  noii  iim-Hsariis  libertatem,  in  utris<|ue 
cariutcm,  optimo  certe  looo  eaaeot  na  uoatm."  Aa 
aaMntiah,  Rt^MNrcoa  eomiden  CIhm  inindplea  which 
Tvf.  T  ilin-i-tly  to  the  articles  of  Of  |Mrillci|tal  poinU 
ill  tlio  Cat*'(  hisii),  or  such  an  can  be  dearir  established 
from  Scripture,  such  as  were  held  by  the  early  Church, 
proved  such  by  the  acts  of  synods  or  symbolic  works, 
and,  flmdly,  those  which  all  orthodox  Uieoktgians  agree 
ttjwii  •'n<  ti.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ho!  Is  a-  ninn  s- 
scnti.ll  such  jKiints  as  are  not  dearly  denionstrateil  by 
Scripture,  do  not  form  an  artii  le  of  tlie  Catechism,  were 
not  held  by  the  ancient  Church,  or  oonsidend  neces- 
sary by  the  greater  number  of  orthodox  theotojoans. 
Kupertus  openly  tieclares  that  he  does  not  lioM  the  views 
of  those  who  consider  purity  of  do<'trine  as  essi^ntiaL 
The  work  is  published  by  J,  (}.  I'feiffer  in  his  .l/i>re//<i- 
nsa  Tkeoto^ca  (l>ei(M.  1736) ;  also  by  LOcke,  Udier  dot 
AUer,  dm  Ver faster,  etc.,  des  /Cirektickrti  Ftitden- 
$prui'k'.*:  lu  rin  •  xuiriu  M»nV.;.f.  in  nun  wrr.iA  ti  its  lilifr- 
ku,  in  utruque  carittu  (Uottiug.  ItfoU}.— ilerxog,  Heal- 
JEh(ylAiHUfe,ix,a04.  <J.N.P.) 

Mel'oa  (M»\<fjr,  (if  tineertain  sis^nifirntioiO,  a  per- 
son named  as  the  son  of  .Menan  and  lather  of  Eliakim, 
anaag  the  maternal  ancestry  of  Jtmu,  in  the  private 
tine  of  Oirid  (Luke  iii,8tXhut  the  name  itself  is  of 
donbtfld  autlientidty  (see  Metk.  Qaar.  JKrr.  1R52,  pw  S97). 

Me'lech  (Heb.  Me'Ul;  Tji-a,  kin;/;  Sept.  MtXdx 

and  MaXix  MoAwv  and  MoXm^),  the  second 
named  of  the  four  sons  of  Mieah,  the  frrandson  of  Saul's 

son  Jonathan  (  I  Ctirmi.  viii,  35;  ix,  41).  H.C.  jKwt 
1U37.  See  also  llA3iMELM.-ii;  l^itKD-UKLJtcil ;  Natu A»- 
MRI^Il;  RaOBM-XKLnCH. 

Meletians,  .\>-i  m  m  .  The  Arians  in  3.11  had  de- 
posed Kustatliiiis,  bishop  of  Aiitifteh,  a  leameil  and  zeal- 
ous Niccne;  but  a  |)arty  who  adhered  to  the  Nieene 
STmhol,  and  who  called  themsdves  £ostathiani^  con- 
tinued to  esist  at  Antioch.  After  appointinK  sereral 
Rueeessors  to  Eustathiu.s.  the  Arians,  in  3<;(i.  trsDsferml 
Jkleletius  from  the  bishopric  of  bebaate  tu  that  uf  Anti- 
och. Although  the  Arians  fonwl  tli^  iud  made  a  mis- 
take, and  soon  deposed  liim  as  an  caeniy  of  Ariaoism, 
yet  only  a  part  of  the  Nieeoea  at  Antioch  would  ae- 
knowleilt^e  him  as  liisliop,  since  the  Kustailiiaiis  re;;arilod 
an  .\riaii  urdinatiun  as  invaliil.  In  this  way  two  par- 
ties were  formed  among  the  Nicenea  at  Antioch — a  strict 
plltjr,the£us(atbians;  and  a  moderate  party,  the  Mele- 
tlana. This  schism,  after  Athanasiiis  had  tried  in  vain 
to  remove  it,  Lueifer  madi'  worse  liy  onlniiiinn  O-*  l»i>hop 
over  the  Eustathiaiis  the  presbyter  Paulinus,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  Busebios  of  Vcredli,  who  had  been 
sent  with  him  to  Anti<K-h.  by  the  Alexnmlrian  Svnod.  as 
his  CO-depoty.  The  entire  Nieene  portion  of  (  hrisien- 
dora  now  iKH-ame  di\  ide<l,  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
into  two  parties;  tbe  Occidentals  and  li^o'ptiana  recog- 
nising Patdtnus  aa  the  tnie  bishop  of  Antioeh^  and  the 

majority  of  the  Orientals,  whose  Xicene  |irocli  vities  had 
been  somewhat  weakened  by  ."iemi-Arian  inllucnces,  rec- 
o«iiisiiig  Meletius.— Kadie,  KcrUs.  Diet.  s.  V,  8m  EtJS- 
TATHlAifS,    6>et^  also  MkLKTIL-8  ok  AXTIOCH. 

KoletiOS,  M.,  an  KAsteni  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 

latter  |)art  of  the  l»!th  eenturv.  in  .laiiiii a,  in  Kpirus, 
and  tlouri^hed  tirsi  ns  metro|Mditan  at  Lepaiito  and  Arta, 
and  in  the  same  position,  after  1708,  at  Ath(>ns.  He 
died  at  Constantinople  in  1714.  He  wmte  Kirchmrff- 
nut  den  Alt(fnechi*chm  inMXeuprirchi$rhf  iilirr- 
tni'jtm  (Wein-  17f*»i,  3  vola.,  with  Notes  by  J.Wndoti). 

Malatiiui  or  hmvyrn,  an  eminent  (ireek  codesi- 
aatic,  was  bom  in  the  b«>Kinning  of  the  4th  centniy  at 
Melitene,  in  .Vmiciiia  Minor.  His  tirst  im[M>rtant* ap- 
pointment was  that  of  biabop  of  Sebaste  (A.D.  357),  to 


which  offlee  he  soeeeeded  Enatathius,  who  had  been  de- 

[Kised,  See  El  STATiU  ANs.  The  wilful  ronduet  of  the 
people  soon  caused  Mdelius  to  resign,  and  he  n>tiretl  to 
Beraa,  in  Syria.  At  this  time  the  Arian  controversy 
cauaed  so  much  exdteroent  that  sectarian  zeal  was  fart 
displacing  true  piety.  Meletius,  however,  by  confining 
himself  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  (i<>s|Kd  and  ig- 
noring polemical  sobjecta,  soooeeded  in  winning  the  es> 
teem  of  all  except  the  eztramista  of  both  fhetfans,  and 
by  universal  assent  wsa  rsised  to  the  bishopric  of  Anii- 
wh  (A.I).  8tjO).  His  new  |MJcntion  gave  such  itu]>or- 
tanee  to  his  opinions  that  he  eoiild  no  long<-r  remain 
indifferent  to  the  disputes  which  were  manii>g  the 
concord  of  the  Ghriadan  woiM.  At  the  request  of  tlie 
emj>er«r  Constnntius  he  gave  an  exp<»>ition  of  IVov. 
viii,  ti,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  as  U-iiig  in 
sympathy  with  the  orthodox  party.  At  this  avowsl 
the  AiiJHM  beeaoM  greatly  excited,  and  eMccceded  in 
influencing  the  em  pern  to  lienwh  him  to  Ms  nadve 
^lelitene.  Kiiz<iius  w.xo  installed  in  his  plat^,  and  the 
orthodox  jtarty  sc|)araied  from  the  communion  uf  tbe 
Arians.  Previous  to  this  tlie  woML  aeakius  |Hiriion  of 
the  orthodox  had  witbdcawn  m  amnni  of  tlie  de^osi- 
tion  of  Eustathins,  but  the  two  seoetfing  parties  remained 
separate— the  Enstathians  n.llh  rin;;  at  this  time  to 
presbyter  I'aulinus,  the  intemleii  succeasor  of  Eustathiua, 
who  bad  died  in  the  mean  while,  and  the  other  ortlKNiox 
gathering  around  Meletiuti.  (.>n  tbe  accession  of  Julian 
aa  em{>eror  (3€2),  Meletius  waa  recalled,  and  for  two 
years  endeavored  to  reeoneile  and  unii<'  tlie  two  fac- 
tions of  the  orthodox  party;  but  tbe  Eustathiaus  re- 
ftned  to  rseegidse  him,  and  elected  Psnfians  as  their 
Inshop,  who  was  duly  ordained  hy  Lucifer  of  CngliarL 
On  tbe  accession  of  ValeiiA,  Meletius  was  again  I  van- 
ished, but  by  an  edict  of  Gratian  (378)  was  recallm),  and 
shortly  after  xciostated.  The  mudenting  prejudioe  of 
INndmos  fhistiated  all  attempts  at  reeoneilliBtion,  tbongh 

]SIeletiiis  proposed  to  liim  n  just  plan  of  union.  Mele- 
tius died  at  on  advanred  age  while  attending  the  C<»un- 
oil  of  Constantinople  in  A.I).  381.  His  funeral  oration, 
profaMmced  by  Gregoriaa  Nyssenns,  la  etili  extant.  The 
schism  in  the  Church  lasted  mrtii  418  or  415v  when 
bishop  .\Ie\atider  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  old  or^ 
thodox  party  with  the  suecessior  of  Meletius.  See 
.Schair,  Ch.  liist.  i,  372  and  3tM ;  (iiescler,  AVWm.  Hkki, 
201  sq. ;  Smith,  Diel.  of  Or.  €md  Rom.  Biog.  voL  ii,  s.  v.; 
Walch,  Ketzerhiitorie,  vol.  iv.  See  Mbuctiaks.  (H. 
W.  T.) 

Meletiaa  of  Lycx>ix)LI8  flimrished  in  tbe  Egj-ptian 
district  of  Thebais  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  4th  oenlaiy; 
He  waa  a  pvdate  in  the  Church,  antl  the  founder  of  the 
Stftftim  sect,  or,  as  they  termeii  themselves,  the  Church 
I'f  tht  ,\fiirtyr».    l>uring  the  liitter  persecutions  which 

t  he  Christians  sufliered  imder  tbe  reign  of  Diocletian,  be 
and  his  soperior,  Feter,  MehhidMp  «t  Alexandria,  were 

thn»wn  into  prison.  Many  Christians  had  abjnre<l  their 
religious  belief  for  the  sake  of  freedom  from  [KTstvulion, 
and  some  of  these,  regn-tting  their  faithlessness,  repaired 
to  ttie  two  imprisoned  bisbo|is,  desiring  to  recdve  abao> 
Intion,  and  to  heeome  reeondled  with  tlie  Chnrdv  F^ 
ter  was  in  favor  of  u'nintinL:  the  rr<pii  st  of  these  / 
pnivided  they  would  do  |M'nance;  but  .Meletiu.*,  demninc- 
ing  them  as  traitors,  refused  to  hare  any  intenxiurse 
with  them,  until  at  kiM  all  pensecntion  had  ceased.  A 
rosjority  of  theChrisdansthen  In  oonflnement  eppwwred 
of  Ills  I'onrso.  This  gave  riw  lo  a  .^"hism,  which  gained 
6on)e  prominence  after  the  n-lea-se  of  Meletius,  who  l»e- 
came  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  from  whom  they  re- 
odred  thdr  nameb  After  raining  bis  freedom  he  or- 
dained some  tsrentr-nine  bishops,  and  even  encroached 
iijion  the  dioee-.  nf  1'.  ii  r  with  onlinntions  nod  exi-om- 
munieations.  He  was  liiully  checked  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  who  cenAure<i  him,  bat  allowed  him  to  retain  hie 
title.  Tbe  council  also  agreed  to  confirm  his  appoint* 
menK  provitled  they  woidd  receive  a  new  ordination 
I  from  the  propt-r  authorities.  The  s«»et  to  whi«'h  he 
I  gave  rise,  sometimes  called  I^gptiau  MtletiamM,  lasted 
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for  ncarlr  «  century  and  a  half,  when  its  members  ma<!c 
common  caum:  with  ihe  AriaiiK.  Sw  .S'hafT,  CA.  Hut. 
i,4ol;  (iiesrier,  tWUs.  Hist,  i,  1G6;  Stanley,  llift.  of  (hr 
Eatt.  Ch.  p.  :  Muoheim,  Kecks.  Hut.  i,  75 ;  llasc,  CA. 
Hitt.y^^W.  (H.W.T.) 

Mel'icu  (Hob.  mars- J/^-Zii-a',  ?=''\i"a,  text  .\M>Li', 
'^'hZ  ;  SepL  MaXoi'X  v.  r.  'j*/iaAoi<Xi  Vulg.  MUicho; 
Xth.  xii,  14).    See  5L\LLicn. 

Melissus  OF  Samos,  a  (i reek  philotiopher,  wa.4  Ixirn 
tt  SaiDin*. ami  flourishtti  in  the  5th  century  (about  4+4  ) 
before  Cbrbt.  It  is  Mid  that  be  wan  imt  less  diMin- 
(^hed  as  ■  citizen  than  M  a  philoM>|>hcr,  and  that  he 
cummaiidtil  the  fleet  of  his  cuuntr>'  durinp  ita  inntir- 
r*ctioii  ax;ain:»t  Aiheii-*,  MiliiMus  seems  t<»  have  been 
tbe  dUoi|>lc  of  l'armenidej« ;  he  studietl  at  least  the 
initiui^  of  tbe  iihilusopbert  of  the  Klealic  school,  and 
adopted  (beir  diHrtrine^  in  a  moditicil  form;  or,  aa  one 
has  it.  "be  took  up  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit 
of  tbeir  system."  He  roa»le  his  opinifins  known  in  a 
work  written  in  Ionic  pro«e,  pmhably  entitled  Of  liring 
•cirf  o  f  Salure.  He  tr«itc«l  not  of  I  be  intinite  variety 
of  things  produced  or  engendcre«l.  hut  of  eternal  nature 
consiiU-rcd  aimtractly,  apart  from  all  concrete  tbinps 
and. like  I'amienidejs  calleil  it  briti'j.  .Stmpliciun  ha.H  pre- 
aer>'e<l  !>orae  fn^nnenis  of  this  treat i^',  and  the  author 
(.\riAtiitle  ir  Theoiihrastus)  of  the  Uxik  on  Melisous 
Xeoo()bancs,  and  Ijorpas  bat*  nuide  its  doctrines  well 
kiKmn.  Meli?««it.s  taught  tbe  same  system  of  idtalitm 
as  dill  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  bleatic  school,  Xenophaiies 
and  I'armenidej*,  but  ne  is  characterize<l  by  greater  bobl- 
M)*  ill  lii.t  way  cf  statin*;  it,  and  in  some  respects  by 
pmfuiindt-r  views.  What  really  cxisteil,  he  maintained, 
cnold  neither  l»c  pro«luce<l  nor  perish:  it  exists  with- 
out haviiifjr  cither  commencement  or  end;  intinite  (dif- 
(miii;  in  this  respert  from  I'armenides),  and  coiise- 
qoentiy  one;-  invariable,  not  comptwcd  of  parts,  and 
indivwible :  which  doctrine  implies  a  dental  of  the  e.\- 
istence  of  iKMiies,  and  of  the  dimensions  of  space.  All 
that  our  senses  present  to  us  (that  is  to  say,  the  greater 
pan  of  tbinir<  which  exist)  is  nothinj;  more  than  an 
ttppnirititrr  relative  to  our  senses  (ro  iv  t'lfuv),  and  is 
tltnpether  beyond  tbe  limita  of  real  kiiowleilge.  He 
thus  made  Ihe  first  though  weak  attempt,  which  was 
lAerwanls  carrie<l  «>ut  by  Zeno  with  far  more  amiteness 
vmI  sagacity,  to  prove  that  the  foundations  of  all  knowl- 
fdge  itcrive<i  fmm  experience  are  in  themselves  contra- 
dictor}-, and  that  the  reality  of  the  actual  world  is  in- 
ooocfivable.  As  for  the  relation  between  real  existence 
and  tbe  I>eity,  we  are  ignorant  of  tbe  sentiments  of  Me- 
barns  on  this  head;  for  what  is  reported  by  Diogenes 
Larrtius  (ix,  24)  can  be  considered  as  relating  only  to 
the  popuUir  notions.  Some  imiM>rfai)t  fragments  of  Me- 
basas  have  l>een  collecte<l  by  Brandis  in  the  first  part  of 
X.\KCnmmm(ntumHm  KUalirtirum,  pars  prima,  |>. 
aodln-  M.Mulbich  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  treatise 
ArutiittliM  lie  Mrli**n,  XriKijihiliir,  ft  liiirtfiil,  Jfispiitti- 
limrt.rtim  Klraticorum  phiL>tt>pkoruin  j'niiimt  titi*  i  |{i-r- 
lin,IH46).  The  same  editor  inserts  them  in  the  //»/»/- 
»nta  PhUoitnphorum  (Inrcurum  of  the  l)idot  oOtection 
(1860. 8vo).  See  Diogenes  Laertius.  ix, '24  :  I'lutarrh. 
Prrieim.  p.  2R,  "27  ;  Simplicius.  In  A  ri^t.  I'hif*.  ilf  Ctiln  ; 
Bitter,  (irtch.  fifr  Phili)iu>phif,  vi>L  i ;  Tenneman's  Mmi- 
wl  v/PkHof>i>fi;f,  p.  W*.  09 ;  Smith,  Did.  of  (  lass,  llioy. 
s.r. .  n<«rffr,  A'owf.  Hioy.  Gent  rale,  s.  v. 

Mel'ita  (MiX/rij;  pn»bably  of  Phernician  ••lymol- 
ORT.  and  Mgiiifying  rrfupr,  olherwLve  datf ;  but  nccnrd- 
itJtf  to  Ilammeker.  .Ifvcrll.  I'hnmr.  p.  4<'i,  so  nanicil  fr>im 
its  abundaiuv  of  rMA-trees<,  an  island  in  tbe  Mt-iiiti-mi- 
n*an.on  which  the  ship  wbicb  was  conveying  ibr  npn*- 
tJe  Paul  as  a  prisoner  t«t  Rome  was  wrecked,  niid  wliifh 
«M  the  scene  of  the  interesting  circunisiaiuin  rei-ordnl 
in  Arts  xxvii,  •2X  (see  .1.  AU  Ciaiiiari  l>i*.*.  tipul.  <li 
Paidii  in  Mrli/nm  mnifnujio  rjr{io,\'co.  17:W  i. 

I.  Mt^irfrotioH  "f  the  /.oniliti/,  - -yU-V\tn  was  the  .in- 
oent  name  of  Moltn  (see  .1.  F.  Wandalin.  /W.  '/»•  M'- 
Ula  Pduli,  Havn.  1707),  and  also  of  a  hPiall  islam  I  in 


the  .-\driatic,  now  calletl  MtUdn  (MiXiti»^  viiaoQ,  PtoL 
ii,  17,  39;  comp.  Pliny,  iii,  3<);  Ajitdlon.  ItbtKl.  iv,  57*2), 
and  each  of  these  has  found  uann  adv<H-ates  for  its 
identiticarion  with  tbe  Melita  of  Scripture  (s<-<<  Ciantar's 
edition  of  Aliela's  Malta  lllustrala,  i,  (*«4)8>,  the  former 
being  the  tnulitionary  and  long-eslablisbed  opinion  fsee 
Ign.  (iiorgi,  Paulas  in  mart  quod  tame  I '» nrtiis  sinu/i  </tW- 
tur,  nauj'rayus,\f!n.  17110;  ,Jac,  dc  Hhoer, /-V  Pauli  ad 
ittsul.  Mrlit.  tutufritffio,  Traj.  ad  H.  174.'1;  comp.  //iW. 
Ilal.  xi,  127  ;  Sor.  Misctll.  /.ips.  iv,  3(k8 ;  Paulus,  .Simiml. 
\v,'.i:t6),  liable  only  tbe  objection  that  tbe  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  wbicb  it  is  situated  was  not  |>luperly 
"  tbe  Sea  of  .\dria"  (Dr.  Falconer's  J/insrrtation  on  ,St. 
Pants  Vut/agr,  1M17>,  wbicb  has  been  shown  (see  Wet- 
stein's  ComnuHf,  ad  loc.)  to  1*  without  forc<'  (si-e  .1. 
Smith,  Vuyatft  and  Shipirreck  of  St.  Paul,  L<nnl.  1848; 
also  (.'*»nylx'are  and  Ilowson's  Life  of  .St.  Paul,  ii.  3ii3  >. 
As,  however,  tbe  auitrovcrsy  on  this  subject  has  been 
somewhat  voluminutuis  we  will  diwuss  it  in  detoil.  avail- 
ing oursidves  fur  this  pur^stse  of  the  summar}'  found  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  k  v. 

1.  AnjumerUt  in  /■'aror  of  Malta  (1.)  We  take  .St. 

Paid's  ship  in  tbe  condition  in  which  we  find  her  atiout 
a  day  after  leaving  Fair  Havens,  i.  e.  when  she  was  un- 
der the  lee  of  Clauda  (Acts  xxvii.  Ki).  laid  to  on  tbe 
starboard  tack,  and  strengtbene<I  with  "undergirders" 
[see  Silt!'],  the  boat  being  just  taken  on  board,  and  the 
gale  blowing  bard  from  tbe  east-north-east,  ."m-c  Et- 
l«K  t.viHis.  ('2.)  .\s8uming  (what  everj-  practiced  sailor 
wouM  allow)  that  the  ship's  direction  of  drift  would  be 
about  west  by  north,  and  her  rate  of  drift  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  an  hour,  we  come  at  once  to  the  conc  lusion, 
by  measuring  the  distance  on  the  chart,  that  she  would 
Ih>  brought  to  the  coast  of  Malta  on  the  thirteenth  «lay 
(sec  ver.  '27).  (3.>  A  ship  drifting  in  this  direction  to 
the  place  traditionally  known  as  St.  Paul's  Itay,  would 
cfiroe  to  that  s|r>i  on  the  coast  without  touching  any 
other  jMirt  of  the  island  previoiu>ly.  The  coast,  in  fact, 
trends  from  this  bay  to  the  south-east.  This  may  be 
seen  on  consulting  any  map  or  chart  of  Malta.  (4.) 
Chi  Koura  Point,  which  is  the  south-easterly  extremity 
<»f  tbe  bay.  there  must  infallibly  have  been  breakers, 
with  the  wind  blowing  from  tbe  north-east.  Now  the 
alarm  was  certainly  caused  by  breakers,  for  it  t(M>k  place 
in  tbe  night  (ver.  '27),  and  it  d(H-8  not  appear  that  the 
|tassengers  were  at  first  aware  of  tbe  danger  which  be- 
came sensible  to  the  quick  ear  of  the  "sailors."  (6.) 
Yet  the  vessel  did  not  strike;  and  this  c(irre«ponrl8  with 
the  (Kwition  of  the  {)oint,  which  would  be  some  little 
distanj-e  on  the  port  side,  or  to  the  left  of  the  vckscI. 
(•>. »  Oft'this  point  of  the  coast  tbe  sftundings  are  twenty 
fathoms  (ver.  28).  and  a  little  farther,  in  the  dirtflion 
of  Ihe  tupjKised  drift,  they  are  fifteen  fntboros  (ver.  '28). 
(7.)  Though  the  danger  was  imminent,  we  shall  find 
from  examining  tbe  chart  that  there  would  still  be  time 
to  anchor  (ver.  29)  before  striking  on  the  n»cks  ahead. 
(8.)  With  bad  bobling-ground  there  would  have  been 
great  risk  of  the  ship  tiragging  her  anchors.  Hut  the 
bottom  of  St.  Paul's  Ilay  is  remarkably  tenacious.  In 
Punly's  Sailinp  IHrertitms  (p.  18t>)  it  is  said  of  it  that 
"while  the  cables  hold  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  an- 
chors will  never  start,"  (9.)  The  other  ge<»logical  char- 
acteristic* of  the  place  are  in  harmony  with  the  narra- 
tive, which  descrilies  the  creek  as  having  in  one  place 
a  Ban<ly  or  muddy  licacb  {koXttov  txot'Ta  a!yia\ciy,vvr. 
39),  and  which  staces  that  the  U>w  of  the  ship  was  held 
fast  in  the  shore,  while  tbe  stem  was  ex|)uaed  to  the 
action  of  tbe  waves  (ver.  41).  For  pariii  iilars  we  must 
refer  to  the  work  (mentioned  lie  low )  of  Mr.  Smith,  an 
accomplished  geologist.  (10.)  Another  |M>int  of  Im-al 
detail  is  of  considerable  inten-st — viz.  that,  as  tbe  ship 
took  the  ground,  the  |dace  was  ults^-rved  to  Ix^  fi^aXaO' 
«rof,  i.  e.  a  wnnwtion  was  noticid  Is  tween  two  ap|kar- 
ently  separate  pieces  of  water.  We  shall  see.  on  lotiking 
at  tbe  chart,  that  this  woubl  be  the  cns<>.  Tbe  small 
island  of  Salmonetta  would  at  first  np[M>ar  to  l>e  a  part 
of  Malta  itself;  but  the  |>a8sage  woubl  o|K.-n  on  the  righf 
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as  the  vc-««'l  |)/fv*<Ml  to  thf  place  of  sliipwreok.  (11.1  riit'wr;  iliat  it  is  not  in  tlic  track  U'twcfTi  Al(  xaiulria 
Maiu  ia  in  tlu-  track  (>r  ships  between  Alexandria  ami  and  i'uCeoli;  that  it  wuidd  nut  be  nndiral  ti>  pruceed 
Fkiteolit  and  thin  cnrresponda  with  the  (act  that  the  from  it  to  Rome  b]r  ineans  of  a  Toyagc  cmbradng  ^ym> 
"  Owtor  and  Pollux,"  an  Alexandrian  veasel  which  ulti-  cuse :  and  that  the  aoundinga  on  iu  sboire  do  not  9g/nt 
mately  conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Italy,  had  wintered  in  the  with  what  is  recorded  in  the  Acta. 

i-vl.'iinl  I  Acts  x.w  iii.  11  ).  (12.)  Finally,  tbc  course  pur-  4.  I/iAton/  ff  ttn  r<iHtrorfr.*y.  -An  amusiiifi  passage 
aued  in  this  cundunion  of  the  voyage,  timt  to  bjracuae  in  Coleridge'a  Talde  Talk  (p.  It^j  ia  worth  noticing  as 
and  than  to  Bbcgim^  contrilmtaB  •  talk  Unk  to  the  the  lait  eeho  of  what  b  vow  m  oxtiiict  contriMrenjr. 
chain  of  aigtuaanta  bgr  which  wo  plOV*  that  lldila  U  The  qiio<itir)n  hsH  ))een  set  at  rest  forever  by  Mr.  Smith, 
Malta.  of  Jordan  Hill,  in  his  Voyage  ami  Shipwreck  »/  .si.  lUiul, 

2.  (fhjertiom  to  .lAi/Zn.  — The  case  is  cstabOdied  to  the  fir^l  published  work  in  which  it  was  thoruu;;hly  in- 
demonttration.  6till  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notlM  .  vestigatcd  from  a  Bailor's  point  of  view.  It  had,  how^ 
one  or  two  olijeetioM.  It  ia  8aid,ln  referaoee  to  xxvli,  CTCT,  heen  previousljr  tieatod  in  the  sane  manner,  toA 
27,  thst  the  wrtn-k  took  I'law  in  the  Adriatic  or  Gulf  of  with  the  snmp  rr«ults,  by  admiral  IVnnifv,  and  ropioug 
Venice.  It  is  ur;;t>d  that  a  well-known  island  like  Malta  notes  from  his  MSS.  are  f^iven  in  Tfu  /.{/,  tiii-l  h)>ittU» 
could  not  have  lii  eii  unrecognised  (xxvii,  39),  nor  its  1  ({/'■S'* /'cut'i  In  that  work  (2d  cd.  p.  426,  )  arc  given 
inhahitanta  called  "  barbarous"  (xxviii,  2).  And  as  i»- 1  the  nanea  of  aome  of  those  who  canied  on  the  oontro* 
gaids  the  oeearrenoe  recorded  in  xzviii,  8,  stress  is  laid  veny  in  the  last  eentury.  The  rinKieader  on  the  Adri« 
on  the  facts  iliat  Malta  has  no  poisonous  si  r|niit-*.  and  ntic  s'nlc  nf  rhc  (jucstiun.  not  unnaturally,  was  padre 
banlly  any  \s>mh\.  l\>  these  objections  wc  reply  at  once  Cieorgi,  a  licnedictino  niiink  connected  with  the  Vetie* 
that  AiiKiA.  in  the  language  of  the  pctiod,  denotes  not  |  tian  or  Anrtrisn  MtMtt,  and  his  Pembu  Naufragu*  is 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  the  open  CM  between  Crete  and  extremely  carious.  He  waa,  howerar,  not  the  flnt  t» 
Sicily ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  sdlora  did  not  reco;;- 
nise  a  .•*tran;j.'  part  of  the  coast  nn  whicli  thrv 


wliit-ll  Illry  were 
thrown  in  stormy  weather,  and  that  they  did  recu^ni)«c 
the  place  wlien  they  did  leavo  the  ship  (xxviii.  I ) ;  t  hat 
the  kindness  recorded  of  the  natives  (xxviii,  2,  10), 
■hows  that  thev  were  not  "barbarians"  in  the  .-^ense  of 


sii;::;est  this  untenable  view.   We  find  it,  at  a  maA 

carlii  r  pi  riixl,  in  a  T?v/anr'i...'  writer.  Const.  IVirpliyrog, 
I)e  Adm.  Imp.  (c  3(j,  vol.  iii,  p.  1G4,  of  the  lJ.inii  e<l.). 

II.  DfMriptian  ami  Historif  ofihe  LocolUy — (In  this 
iwirtion  we  chiefly  use  the  statements  found  in  liitto's 
( 'tfclopn-ditt,  B.  v.). — 1.  The  immediale  Srene. — The  name 


Ix'ini;  savaijfs'and  that  the  wnrd  licnoies  simply  that  of  St,  raulV  Hay  ha-*  U'en  jjis  cn  t<i  the  place  where  the 
they  did  not  apeak  Ureek ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  popular .  sbipwnH:k  ia  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  This,  the 
lion  of  Malta  has  increased  in  an  extnonfinuT  manner '  aaoed  hiatotinn  aan,  waa  at   a  ccrtmn  craek  wUh  a 


extnonfinuy 

in  recent  time*,  that  prf>bably  there  was  abundant  woo<l 
there  formerly,  nud  that  with  the  deniruction  of  the 
Woo<l  many  indigeniius  animals  would  disap|>par. 

3.  ObJeclioM  to  Meieila, — in  adducing  positive  argu- 
ments and  answering  oli^ectiana,  we  hare  indirectly 
pnvcd  that  Ifclita  in  the  (iulf  of  Venice  w.ir  not  the 
scene  of  the  ahipwieck.  But  we  may  n>Ul  that  ilii.*«  isl- 
and could  not  hnve  been  reached  without  a  miracle  un- 
der the  circumatancea  of  weather  described  in  the  nar- 


shore,"  i.  e.  a  «oemini;ly  prnrticable  shore,  on  which  they 
puri)0!jed,  if  }Mis.sihle,  to  strand  the  veswel,  as  their  only 
apparent  chance  to  escajH*  Ining  broken  on  the  rucks. 
In  attempting  this  the  ship  seems  to  have  struck  and 
gone  to  pieces  on  the  ndiy  headland  atthecntoaneecf 

the  crock,  'llu-'  au'n  i  s  very  well  with  St.  T'anV.s  Bay, 
more  so  than  wiili  nny  (tila  r  cr»»«  k  of  the  island.  This 
bay  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  north  si<{e  of  the  island,  l>eing 
the  laat  indentation  of  the  ooaat  but  one  firom  the  weat- 
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oncitted  with  pirscy. 
The  rhriAiiaiiiiy, 
howerer,iniroduccd 
by  Piul  was  never 
extiiiri.  Melila, 
from  its  position  in 
the  Meiiitorraiiean, 
and  from  the  rxret- 
Icncc  of  it«  harlxtra, 
has  alwayn  Ix'cn 
ini|M>rtant  both  in 
comtnenv  and  war. 

The  island  was 
first  rolonizfd  by  the 
I'ba^nicians  (hence 
the  ttrm  "barbari- 
an," that  U,  u«iihcr 
(ireck  nor  Koman, 
ufK'd  ill  the  nam'd 
narrative,  Acts 
xxviii,  •>),  from 
whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  <lreek  colo- 
n  i « t  »  in  Sicily, 
about  li.C.  73G ;  but 
the  Carthaginians 
began  to  dispute  its 
p<iiisi-M.iii>ii  about 
RC.  528,  and  erentually  became  entire  ma>ten>  of  it. 
The  I'tiu-nician  Uii^ua^e,  in  a  nirrupteii  form,  i-untinued 
to  be  8|M>ken  there  in  St.  Taul's  day  ((iesenius,  \  'ersuch 
iib.  mult.  Sprache,  I^eips.  1«10  ).    From  the  Cart  hagini- 
nns  it  {taMMHl  to  the  Komanx  in  the  Sei*ond  I'unic  War, 
U.C,  212,  who  treated  the  inhabitants  well,  making  Meli- 
ta  a  municipium.aiui  allowing  the  people  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws.   The  government  was  administered 
by  a  pmiirwtor,  who  de|H>ndcd  upon  the  pr.etor  of  Sicily ; 
and  this  office  ap|>e4irs  to  have  l«ecn  held  by  Publius  m  Ik  n 
I'aul  was  on  the  inland  (  Acts  xxviii,  7).    Its  t  hief  otficer 
(under  the  ^o.enior  of  Sicily;  ap|>ears  from  inscriptions 


.Map  of'Su  Paul's  Uuy,"ou  tbe  I»luud  ofM-tlla, 

trn  extremity  of  the  islf.nd.  It  is  nlKint  two  miles  deep, 
by  one  mile  broad.  Tlie  harbor  which  it  forms  is  very 
luisife  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  although  there 
is  pxxl  anchorage  in  the  middle  for  lii;hl  ves^ls.  The 
mo!it  dangerous  part  is  the  western  headland  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay,  particularly  as  there  it  dose  to  it  a 
■mall  island  (Salamone ),  and  a  still  smaller  islet  (Sol- 
Donetu),  the  currents  and  shoals  around  which  are  par- 
licuLuiy  danji^rous  in  stormy  weather.  It  is  usually 
sujiposetl  that  the  vessel  ntnick  at  this  fxiint.  From 
this  place  the  ancient  capital  of  MaltA  (now  (.'itta  Vec- 
cliia.  Old  City)  is  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  about 
five  miles;  and  on  l<K>king  towards  the  bay  from  the 
)>ip  of  the  church  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  whcrcim 
the  city  stands,  it  is  evident  that  the  people  of  the  town 
uicbt  easily  from  this  s|iot  have  pen-eiveil  in  the  morn- 
ing that  a  v^rock  had  taken  plare ;  and  this  is  a  circum- 
Hance  which  tbn>ws  a  trivli  light  on  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  liiH-jily  interesting  transacu<ins  which 
eiwied.    See  Shipwrkck. 

2.  Tke  Itland  in  (intrniL — The  island  of  Malta  lies  in 
the  Metlitcrrnnean,  alMtut  sixty  miles  aouili  from  (  'a|M> 
Pa'xiaro,  in  Sicily.   It  U  alxiut  seventeen  miles  in  length, 
and  nine  or  ten  in  breadth.    Near  it,  on  the  west,  ii  a 
■mailer  i«land,  calknl  (iozo.  the  ancient  (iaulos.  Malta 
has  no  mountains  or  high  hills,  and  makes  no  figure 
fiwn  the  sea.    It  is 
i^aturally  a  banren 
ruck,  but  has  been 
maiie  in  |iarta  abun- 
dantly fertile  by  tbe 
indiistry  and  toil  of 
Diaiu    It  was  fa- 
OMOS  for  it«  honey 
aadfntita,  for  iuooi- 
too-iabrics,  for  ex- 
cellent build  ing- 
(tone.and  for  a  well- 
kaown  breedof  dogs. 
A  few  yean  before 
Sc  Paul's  visit,  cnr- 
■ursfrom  his  native 
prorioce  of  Cilicia 
Ifeliu  a  ttv- 
raort ;  and 
tknoKh  subsM^uent 

periods  of  its  histo-  .-si.  i-ntil-.  Ft.v,"  M:ilt,i. 

»y.  Vandal  and  Ara-  (This  view  Is  taken  from  a  point  nt  the  »»ncW  of  the  l>nv.  near  the  c«««ilo. 
Man,  it  was  often  a^  sbutiiug  In  the  bay  is  rjalrooueitii.) 


Coin  of  Melitn. 

to  have  had  the  special  title  4if  ?rpiirot  MrXiraiwi',  or 
I'rimu*  MtlUmtium,  and  this  is  the  very  phrase  which 
Luke  uses  (xxviii,  7).   Mr.  Smith  could  not  find  these 
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iiucriptioiUk  There  seemi,  however,  no  reaaon  whiterer 
to  doubt  thdr  authmtieltjr  (eee  Boelunt,  Operot  i,  602: 

AlM'la.  l>**rr.  Milittr.  \\.  WW,  apyH'nded  to  the  last  volumr 
olthe  AiUxqnilifs  oflinvvius;  and  K<ickh,  Cor/». /#u<r.  iii, 
5754).  On  the  divi»ion  of  the  Kotnan  empire,  Mclita  l)e- 
longed  to  the  weatem  portion ;  but  having,  in  A.D.  663, 
been  recovered  ftom  tiie  Tandab  bv  B^sariin,  it  was 

afiiTwar-N  nftachfd  to  the  empire  of  tlir  Ka-*!.  AImhiI 
tlie  end  of  the  '.»ih  wniur)-  the  island  wa»  taken  from  the 
Greektt  by  the  Aral>s,  who  made  it  a  dependency  u])on 
Sica^,  which  waa  alao  in  their  poweairion.  The  Arabs 
bave  left  the  imprm  of  their  aspect,  lanf^uaf^^,  and 
many  of  their  i-ii^iums  ui>i>n  tlie  prejient  iiihahitniits, 
whose  dialm  is  to  tliin  day  ptrfei-tly  intolligilile  tii  the 
.Vjabian;*  and  tn  the  Mttors  of  Africa.  Malta  wa:^  taken 
from  the  Arab*  by  the  Normans  in  A.D.  1090,  and  after- 
wards .underwent  other  changes  till  A.D.  1634),  when 
Chsrles  V,  whu  had  annexed  it  to  his  empire,  tran.sferr<  (l 
it  to  the  Knighu  of  .Su  John  of  Jemaalem,  whom  the 
Turks  had  recently  dispomeased  of  Rbodca.  Under  the 
kni^htA  it  became  a  flonriithinf^  state,  and  was  the  scene 
of  their  preatetit  nUirj'  and  most  sij^ial  exploits  (see  I'or- 
ter, .!/«//«  and  it*  Kniyht*,  l.ond.  1872).  The  iiisiitu- 
tion  liaving  beoome  uiuuited  to  modem  times,  the  Order 
«!  St.  Jobn  of  Jennalem,  eommoiily  ealied  Knig^hta  of 
Malta,  Krailually  fell  into  dernv,  nnd  the  i^lnnd  wus  sur- 
rendered to  the  Fnneli  under  l^)naiiarte  when  on  hi.s 
w.iy  to  IC;;ypt  in  17f^<.  From  them  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Eiigliah  with  Um  ooocurreooe  and  auiatanoe  of  the 
narivea;  and  it  waa  to  have  been  restored  to  the  Knights 
of  Al  iltJi  hy  the  stipidations  of  the  tronty  of  Amiens; 
but  a»  no  »utlii-ient  !*eiHiriiy  for  the  independence  of  the 
oftier  (composed  mostly  of  Frenchmen)  couJd  be  ob- 
tained, the  Engliah  letaiaad  it  in  their  hand*;  and  this 
necessary  infraction  of  the  treaty  waa  the  oatensible 
prKiiiiil  of  rhe  war  only  ended  with  the  battle  of 

Waterlo  •.  I  he  island  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
liab,  wii  >  hive  lately  laoMiddled  the  government  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  numerotu  inhabitants;.  It  has 
recently  become  the  actual  seat  of  an  Ani;Itcan  bisho]y- 
ri( ,  wliii  li.  however,  taken  its  title  from  Gibraltar  ont  of 
defcrtMiee  to  the  existing  Catholic  bishopric  of  Malta. 
See,  in  addition  to  the  works  above  dtad,  P.  Ckilo, 
Or^pm  dtUa  Ftde  in  Malta  (Milan,  17.^)9) ;  rarstens,  Da 
apofAeti  Pnuli  in  Afrlita  (LiiUt,  I7.V1);  L.de  Ilois^^elin, 
Miillr  anneitne  tt  tiMrU  rne  ( Par.  18<)9);  Bartlett's  Ottr- 
tand  Routt  (Lond.  1851 ),  p.  Smith'a  JHcU  ^CUu$. 

Gtogr.  a.  v.  MeliU;  M'Canoeh's  Gazettter,  a.  Malta; 
also  the  observations  and  travels  cite  !  hy  I.ii>,'i  lmani), 
Hi'bl.  (it<tff.  (see  Index,  s.  v.  Malta ) ;  and  t  he  munot^raphs 
cit^'il  by  Volbeding,  Iiultj-  Projrii:ii.  p.  84.    See  I*.\rt- 

Melito  or  Sabois,  biahop  of  the  phu»  after  which 
he  ia  named,  and  a  writer  of  eonmderable  endnenoe. 

flourished  in  the  '.'d  century.  So  little  i-^  known  of  his 
personal  history  that  it  cannot  Ik-  detertnincd  at  what 
date  he  wa-s  elevated  tu  the  episcopacy,  thoogh  hc  ptob> 
ahly  held  the  bishopric  when  the  oontraveny  aiose  at 
Laodicea  rcapeeting  the  obaervanoe  of  Raster,  which 
caused  him  to  write  a  book  on  \  \\>  Mil/jr,  t.  This  took 
place  under  Marcus  .Vureliu-s,  to  whom  Melito  presented 
an  Ajx>liitfy  j'ur  ('h)'i*li4tnilij,  acoonling  to  Euaeblua,  in 
hi»C<4n»NMXNi,in  A.D.  169-17U.  In  this  apology  (which, 
recently  re-dlsoovered  in  a  Syriac  translation  aiid  placed 
in  the  liritish  Mu^etim,  was  lately  IHf.ti]  rendered  into 
English  by  the  cidebrated  CurcUiu )  Christianity  ia  de- 
wiibed  as  a  philosophy  that  had  indeed  originated 
among  the  barbarians,  but  had  attained  to  a  flourish- 
ing condition  under  the  Homan  empire,  to  the  beiietit 
of  which  it  (cn-atly  redounded.  AcconUnj;  to  a  frajj- 
meut  preserved  by  Kuaebius,  he  beseeches  the  emper- 
or "to  examine  the  aoenaations  which  were  brought 
against  the  Christians,  and  to  stop  the  [KTsecution  by 
revoking  the  etlict  which  he  had  publislunl  a^^ainst 
them.  He  repn>.sents  Ut  him  that  the  Koman  empire 
was  so  far  from  being  iiijoied  or  weakened  by  Chria- 
tiaidty  that  its  foundation  waa  more  firmly  astabUabed 
■pdilabotrndaconsidewMyaiilatgedrfiwethatrellgwa 


had  taken  footing  in  it.  He  puts  him  in  mind  that  the 
Christian  vriigion  had  been  penecuted  by  hone  hot  tlw 
worst  empoors.  such  ns  Nero  and  Uomitian;  that  Ha- 
drian and  Antoinnns  had  granted  privileges  in  its  favor, 
and  that  he  ho{)ed  from  h^  demency  and  ^o<Klnrss  tlut 
they  should  obtain  the  same  pmtectlon  of  their  lives  and 
property  from  him."  According  to  the  teotunoDj  of 
Tertutlinn  (in  a  work  now  lost,  l>ut  whicli  deroOMcUica^y 
Melito  wa:«  regarded  as  a  prophet  by  many  of  Ina  €0D- 
temporaries.  The  Church  of  Kome  commemorates  hina 
as  a  aaint  April  L  From  a  passage  in  Origeti.  quoted 
by  Theodoret  (QamT.  m  Gtmmm,  c  20),  3Ielito  ap|K  ara 
to  have  believed  that  (iod  j«is!i(.s!4_'»l  a  IxMlily  form,  and 
tu  have  written  in  »upport  of  that  doctrine.  This  as- 
sertion uf  C)ri<4en  is  sup|Mirted  by  the  tcatimony  of  ( ire- 
nodius  of  Maasilia  (Lib.  Dogm.  Ectdtt.  e.  4) ;  atid  Tille-' 
mont,  though  unwiUtng  to  allow  this,  admits  that  the 
rarly  (  Inircli  may  possibly  ha\  c  In  i  n  withheld  from  hon- 
oring Ills  memory  by  an  ap|>uintcd  oHice  on  ucciiunt  of 
this  imputation,  or  else  on  account  of  the  ascription  to 
him  of  the  book  De  Transitu  Jieaia  Virffiais.  The  sur- 
names of  Afianttg  and  of  Sanleiuis  given  him  by  .Ien»me 
designate  ratlier  his  see  than  his  birthplace.  IVIycra- 
tes  of  E^hesua,  a  somewhat  later  writer,  in  a  letter  to 
Victor,  bialio)>  of  Roma,  calls  him  Emmeliiuf  yet  tbia  ie 
not  to  \m>  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  but  rather  imli.  Mtes 
only  thai  he  remained  faithful  to  his  vow  of  clla^tily. 
iV*  to  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  Melii4>,  s»arcely 
anything  is  known.  Polycratesi  iu  a  letter  addnsMcd 
to  pope  Victor  (A.D.  196%  Mva,  "What  shall  t  my  nt 
Melitu,  whose  actions  were  jill  guiile<l  by  the  o|M>ratioiis 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  V  who  wa.H  interreil  at  Sardis,  where 
he  waits  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment."  Fnoi 
this  it  may  be  infencd  that  he  had  died  some  time  pm- 
vious  to  the  date  of  thb  letter  at  Sanlis,  the  place  of  hie 

interment.  Melito  w  a.s  e  ik- -ially  skilletl  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  <_>id  restament,  and  was  one  uf  the  nuMt 
pnditic  authors  of  his  time.  Kuscbius  furnishes  the  ful-> 
lowing  list  of  Melito's  works:  lUpi  rov  waaxn  cio  ; 
llf/M  iroXtrtiac  Kai  irpofijTtiv ;  fltpj  KvptaKiff ;  ll(p« 

wtOTtuti;  aia^tinmitav  i  Utpi  rlntx'K  Kai  auiftarot;  lUfti 
Xuvrpoit;  tltpi  oAlfSaiac;  Tltpi  Kriatui^  rai  ytviotvtn 
\ptirrov;  Ihpi  xpoftjTiiac ;  Ofpi  ip>\oltyia(;  U  kKii^  ; 
Ilfpi  ToiJ  cia^iitXov  Kui  rr;v  <iToraA«/»//«u>c  'liucii/i'ou; 
Ihpi  it'oui^drov  HFoi>;  Ilpoc  Avrktviyov  /iiyS.VicioK  ; 
'EicXoyaii  Utpi  vapaivH^  Xptaroi,  against  Maicioas 
Avyoc  <fv  t6  wddoc-  A]thoi4(fa  these  works  are  htst, 
the  testimony  of  the  fathers  remains  to  inform  us  how 
highly  they  were  esteenieil.  Kuscbius  gives  some  im- 
|M>rt,mt  Ir.tgment.s  of  Melito's  worics;  some  Others  are 
found  in  the  works  of  different  eockaiaatieil  writerah 
The  best  collection  of  these  flragmenta  ia  ftamid  in  Houth, 
Rtliqiiim  Sarrtf  (Oxfonl.  IHl  I.  Hvo).  i,  1<)^>.  I>«»ra  I'itra 
published  several  fragments  in  tlie  iSpicHe^um  j>oifa»> 
SMMSr.  Fragmenta  of  hia  works,  found  preserved  in  a 
9yriac  traadaUen,  um  flow  aloied  in  the  Ubmiy  of  the 
British  Hoaenm.  Cioreton  haa  translated  aoow;  othera 
have  Iteen  published  in  Kitto's  Jnunud  of  Sacrtd  /.if~ 
rratnrt,  voL  xv.  A  satire  against  monks  was  published 
in  France  under  the  title  .\j><)cal>/]>*t  de  Mrlilon.  See 
Kuscbius,  Uitt.  EccUt,  voL  iv;  JenNoa^  Xle  Vir  itt»ul,f 
Chronm  PatckaU ;  Cave,  /fiit,  IMtarartOy  ad  ann.  170  ; 
Tillenionl.  .Unu.  jxnir  .in  rir  h  T/dV.  rc<-U*.  ii.  407  hi., 
(ki3  s({. ;  Ci-illier,  Aultui*  Sactit,  ii,  7H  sq.;  Lanlner, 
Crtd&Uity,  pt.  ii,  c  15;  Le  Clcrc,  Uitt.  Etxie*.  duomm 
prim,  tirculor. ;  Ittig,  De  UartMarch.  sec  ii,  c  xt ; 
Woog,  l>i**ert<Uu>»es  d«  Mditone  (Leips.  1744-51.  4to)  ; 
Scmler,  Hist.  Lccie*.  fritrta  capita  mrnill,  voL  ii,  c,  5  ; 
Uupin,  \oHveUe  BiUuHhtQue  dea  auieun  eocUt.  vol  i  ; 
GaUand,  ML  Artpwn,  vd.  ii,  Pmla|e.t  PresMna^,  iK»> 

tnii>  <h/i  trim  premitrt  sierlrt,  it,  2,  p.  166;  Smith,  IHct. 
of  (jr.  (iiul  Horn.  Hi»f/.  ami  Mythol.  ii,  l()2;l;  Herzof?, 
Real-Hnryklojiadii ,  ix,  31H ;  Xeale,  //«/.  of  the  Ka*l.  <  h. 
Intmd.  i,  'M\  Duuaklaoo,  Ch,  Literature;  ikluiff,  C'A. 
Hitt,  1, 1«|  et  bL|  Jevraal  ^oererf  Ut,  vela,  xv,  xri» 
and zTu;  Piper, in SttOim  mid KrmmlWj  Sloit^, 
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Md.  1856  and  1857;  Wdte,  Tiibinjfer  tJuol,  Uuartal- 

Melitouians,  rallfil  f-om  Mki.ito  or  Sahpis 
(q.  v.), a  !H'Ct  M  liu  iiiaiiitaiiu'd  tliat  not  the  soul,  bill  the 
boily  ufmaii,  was  made  after  (i<Mr»  image. 

MalilUi  Joiflf  PwtBB,  A  Hungarian  theologian,  was 
born  at  Horiii  in  t888.  After  tiaving  embreeod  Calvin- 
ism. In-  l«  I  ain<-  ill  1558  pnifeiwor  in  the  school  of  De- 
brrziii,  aiul  later  Ruperintendont.  |1e  dieil  in  lo7'J. 
Melius  contributed  largely  towards  profiagatiiig  the 
Kcfonned  religion  among  the  nobio*  of  Transylvania. 
He  u  mainltr  known,  howerer,  by  his  tran.<4lations  of  the 
New  Testament  ami  many  pari.t  of  ilu'  (JUI  into  lluni;;i- 
lian.    8ee  Gcrdea,  Scriitium  AtUi^uuriuM^  vol.  vit;  be- 

Melkart.    Sof  Hkiu  i  i.ks. 

Melleu,  John  (1),  a  Unitarian  divine,  was  bom  at 
Hopkukton,  lIal■^  in  1712.   He  gnimbtd  at  Harvard 

Oill'  t,"-  III  1711.  wa>i  p.ostor  of  tlif  Church  in  l-aiicaster, 
Ma>"..  ami  suliMiiutiitly  at  Haiiovt  r.  ;iiici  dit-il  in  \>^)7. 
Mr.  M<-Mi  n  thi-  author  iA  Eiyht  On-nfimuil  .Srrmuns, 
1785-95^  aud  F^Um  IHscourtt*  on  Doctrmul  Hu^jtcit, 
17«&  See  AlMbooe,  Diet,  of  Brit,  tmi  Amor.  Amtken, 
iroL  ii,  s.  V. 

Mellen,  Jobn  (2),  a  Unitarian  divine,  was  bom  in 
1752.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1770,  was 
minister  of  Banutable,  Mass.,  and  died  in  1828.  Mr. 
Mellen  puUiahed  eight  separate  Sertmnu  and  ttiicouru$ 
(1791,  *98,  "W^  *W),  and  alw  two  DmOtkm  Udwrt* 
(1785^  "Qd). 

MeUin,  Gbobo  RAXtnn.  Aiambciit,  a  Gennan  tbe- 

olofji.iii.  w.is  iM.rn  .It  n.itir  in  177.').  AffiT  lini'^}>inp  his 
education  he  was  apiioiiiicd  iniiiister  niid  councilor  of 
the  eooaiatory  at  Uagdctiurj;,  where  he  died  in  lH2d. ' 
He  wrote,  Margiiudim  uml  Jift/itirr  sm  Kamtt  Kritik 
ie$ l!rkmHlm$nermdijt-ns  (ZitUiehau,  1794,STok8vo')  :— 
Enryklopd'lUchfi  Wui  ttrburh  <ltr  kniUrhin  J'hlI,:..,,jJi!, 
(ibid-  17!»7-1*«)4,  <5  voK  :  —  M ai i/imilirn  iitid  liif/is- 
Irr  z'l  Kftnl's  mrlaphfiitchen  A  nj'any^yrunden  der  Rechlt- 
kkrr  <ibi(l.  \m\) :  —  WorttHmek  der  PkUomfikk  (Hag- 
debury,  1805-7,  2  volft.  8vo). 

MellltUS,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  Charch  in  the  An- 
|0»ii>ex<A  period,  flourished  in  the  7th  century.  He 
wae  lent  to  A.D.601.  by  pope  Cre^^'riry  the  Omt,  as 
niaNOn.iry  to  the  assistance  of  Auj;ii?itinc,  who  wa'^  thm 
Ubofing  in  Kngland.  Mcllitus,  with  other  zcatouH  mis- 
riooariea,  pioved  a  valuable  help  in  the  promotion  of 
Chiialiemty  on  the  AngUcao  abort*.  He  brought  from 
Rome  all  the  paraphetnalU  neccaury  for  the  perfono- 
aiU'f  <  if  ( 'huri'ii  MTvii'i'^:  ;il~n  .i  im.iiju^.  .  i|'t  i-opyoftbe 
Bible  ill  two  volumes,  two  copies  ut  the  I'nalins,  as  tliey 
WCR  aung  in  the  churches,  two  copies  of  the  Gospela, 
lives  of  the  Apostles  and  MaiQrnb  MMi  a  ComiDeDtary 
en  the  (ftMpela  and  Epistles.  These  were  the  first 
h<Kik>^  ever  known  ji:ii,,n^r  the  .Saxons,  SiIhtI,  kiiii,' 
of  EaoeXf  permittt  tl  .Mi-llitus  to  preach  the  (jospel  to  his 
■Bibjecti^  made  him  tii>t  bishop  of  the  8axons  in  London, 
and  fiiTOfed  him  with  a  life-long  friendship.  At  his 
death  Sebert  was  succeeded  by  three  iviKan  .stms,  who  did 
Bot  eoiitinue  their  father'.-i  iiri  s  i  linn.  It  i-<  n  lalMl  that 
after  the  decease  of  Sebert,  Mcllitus  enouuntered  much 
oppoaitioa,  and  waa  inaDjr  ic(|aiied  to  leave  the  cow 

try;  and  conse^iuently  he,  with  others  ot  the  persecuted, 
cn»s»ed  over  to  I'raiice.  Subsequently  Kdbahl,  who  suc- 
ceeded Ethelbert  in  Kent,  embracing;  Christianity  and 
relenting  towards  the  exiks,  Mellitus  was  recalled,  ana 
afterwaids  labored  aeaioady  in  the  cause  of  Cbiistianity, 
which  from  that  time  became  rtrmly  rntaMi-lied  in  Kent. 
MeliiKu  ap|>earK  to  have  imn  endowed  with  itni<  h  pni- 
dence  as  well  as  piety :  not  raakin;;  tierce  inroads  upon 
pagawiaw,  but  watching  (**f  and  seiiing  the  favorable 
ooment  for  speaking  and  doing,  he  eflbcted  much  for 
Christianity.  He  was  after^v.nnU  ni.ide  archhi-hoji  nl 
Conterbun-,  and  died  alwut  the  ye.ir  (■>^5.  Sa-  Mallear, 
IJisf.  of  Mistums,  p.  105  sq. ;  Churton,  /list,  of  the  Early 
EHgU  Ck.}  Inett,  Uuk (jfthe  Jingt,  CA.  (aee  latins). 


Mello,  GviLiAVMK  iiK,  an  ascetic  French  author,  a 
native  of  Nantes,  floofished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 

century.  He  was  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Nantes.  He  wrote  Ae*  EUtntiona  <k 
rdmr  it  ftitu  jiiir  U»  dfijrh  dr  Crfdtumi,  taken  from  the 
Ijitin  of  cardinal  Ileliarmine  (Nootca,  1666,  4to) :— /,« 
lirvoir  du  Paslmrt,  tranalated  fltMB  the  Latin  of  Bai^ 
thelemi  des  Martyr  H'sris,  1(172,  12mo>: — /.fn  diriius 
Ojt^ratwtis  de  Jhuit  il'ari^,  iri7;i.  12mo):  A>  I'leJica- 
liur  ^rangtlique  (  rari>.  IfHS.'i.  7  vols.  12mo).  There 
works  are  anonyoMua.  it  is  U  lieved  that  Mello  is  also 
the  anther  of  a  K«t  dko  8iibH$  (Paria,  1688, 4  vds.  8vo). 
—  Ifoefer,  A'owr.  IHihi.  CfnfraU,  8.T. 

liCelody  (H^«T,  zimrah',  a  nontf  or  music,  of  the 
voice,  [sa.  li,  3  ["|>salni,"  I'.^a.  Ixxxi,  2;  xcviii,  5J,  or 
of  an  instrument,  Anios  v.  2;$ ;  metaphorically,  a  fmg  of 
the  land,  i.  e.  its  lic-t  fruits, "  (Jen.  xliii.  1 1 :  vayan', 
to  atrikf,  i.  e.  sound  a  mu>ical  chord,  l^a.  lit,  else- 

where ••  play"  -  i|.«,V.\<u,  F.ph.  v,  19,  eWwhi  n-  •  -inf;'")  is 
strictly  a  musical  acieuce,  the  pleasing  variation  between 
notes  of  a  dilfcmit  pitch  in  the  same  part  «r  strsin,  in 
distinction  from  A»/;  ni(my,  which  is  the  accoril  of  sounds 
Itetween  the  different  parts;  but  in  general  terms  it  is 
synonymooa  with  «M»e  or  aweetneaa  of  aouod.  See 
M  isic. 

Melon  (only  ill  the  plur.  C^H^Sit,  abattichim', 
from  n^a,  aeeording  to  Geaenius  by  tnmipoaitioa  ktt 

nsa,  to  ctxik;  but  [lerh.  rather  a  foreign  WOld;  Sept* 
likewise  iriirof(c,Yulg./M}io)te«)  occurs  only  in  Namlk 
xi,  5,  where  the  nmnninring  lamditea  say,  We  remeiti- 

ber  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  fn<  ly  in  Kirypf,  the  cu- 
cumbers and  the  mrlimt"  etc.  The  corn ctness  of  (his 
translation  i.s  evi<lent  from  the  kindred  won!  budkh  iwed 
fur  the  melon  generically  by  the  Arabs  (Abdul,  p.  62, 
64 ;  Rhai.  Dt!  tar,  p.  66 ;  Abnlf.  Aum.  ii,  6S),  whence  the  ' 
Sp.mi.sh  hudifciit,  a\u\  French  I'tisli'qui/.  The  Mi^hiia, 
however  {Jaamvlh,  viii,  0;  JJuiutr,  i,  4>,  diatinguishts 
thia  term  from  watannelcna  (0^9>b*1);  bat  it  uses  the 
simrular  {f"fiilii{m,\,H;  Ediijoth,  iii,  3)  undoubtedly  in 
(he  sense  of  muskmelon,  a  signification  which  ail  the 
versions  (Onkelus,  8yr.,  Arab!,  and  Samar.)  have  af« 
fixed  to  it.  A  similar  distinction  prevaila  amoog  the 
Arabs,  who  ealt  the  watemelon  hmkh'hMi,  or  Indian 
melon.  The  mu.Hkmclon  is  caiii  d  in  rer-iaii  Uno j'U:>  fi, 
and  in  litiidl  khurbuju.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  the 
rersiau  rej^ion,  wheinx*  it  has  been  carried  south  into 
India,  and  north  into  £iirope»  the  Indian  being  a  slight 
corruption  of  the  PeiBian  name.  As  the  Arabian  au> 
thors  us/fUxA/vftiBh  as  the  (Jnek  nnn j  r!  lui'dh.  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  is  intcmleil  for  tzhiuv,  e<H 
pecially  if  we  compare  the  description  in  Avicenna  with 
that  in  Dio»c«irides.  By  Ualen  it  was  called  Mrbfjiepo, 
from  mrln  aixl  /w/w.  the  former  from  In-ing  roundish  in 
I  'rni,  like  the  a(  |ile.  The  iiu  lon  is  .vn|.|  i.s4'd  to  have 
Ijccu  the  aiKvo^  of  I  heopiirasius,  and  the  atKVO^  wtirMV 
of  Hippocrates,  it  was  known  to  the  Komana,  and  cal- 
tivate«l  by  Columella,  with  the  assistance  of  s<ime  pre- 
caution at  coKI  limes  of  the  year.  It  is  said  to  have 
tH-<  n  inlroduci'd  into  Kngland  als>ut  the  year  1520,  and 
was  called  muskmelon  to  distioguuh  it  from  the  pump- 
kin, which  waa  then  uanally  ealled  melon.  All  travel- 
lers in  Kastem  couniriis  ]\nyc  Ixime  Irstimony  to  the 
refrt  shment  anil  deli;;hi  they  have  exp*Tienc<  <l  from  the 
fruit  of  the  melon  (Ilaaselqiii.st,  Tittr.  p.  .'jJH;  H,  llou, 
6'6«err.ii,76;  Joliffe,  7'rar.  p. 'J81 ;  Touniefort,  iii,  311; 
Chardin,  Ui, 880:  Sonnini,  il,  tie,  828).  Alpinus  speaks 
of  their  very  ;:eneral  use,  umler  the  title  liiitn-l,,  by  the 
Ejrypt  ians  (^Hmnii ,  hf/i/pt.  Hist,  i,  1 7  J,  He  also  deK'riljcs 
in  the  same  chapter  the  kind  of  melon  called  AbdtUari, 
which,  acooiding  to  De  Sacy,  is  oblong,  tapering  at  both 
ends,  bat  thick  in  the  middle  (IM  FltnaU  .Eijt/pti,  tab. 

hut  Fortknl  applies  this  name  !ils<i  to  the  fhtite 
(^wluch  is  separately  de.M-rilied  by  Alpinus,  aud  a  figure 
given  by  him  at  tab.  xl),  and  says  it  is  the  commonest 
^  all  ftnita  in  Egypt,  and  is  cultivated  in  all  their  fieUa^ 
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CteHMMM  Chit',  K^rrptlao  Mdon. 

tad  that  many  prepare  from  it  a  von-  grateful  drink 
(Flora  .ilgyjttiiim-Arahirtt,  p.  168J.  The  Chiilr  is  a 
villous  lilniit  with  trailin-;  Mt  ms,lea\-(airuun<li»h,liluiitly 
angled,  and  uwthcd ;  ibe  fruit  piUos&  elliptic,  and  ta- 
pcrinj;  at  both  ends  (AlfHii.  JL  fi.  M>.  Haaaclquin 
calls  this  the  *•  Egyptian  melon"  nml  "qiHM  ii  of  cucum- 
bers," am!  Rays  that  it  grows  only  in  the  iVrtih-  soil 
round  C^iro:  that  the  fruit  is  a  little  water}-,  an^l  tlic 
fleah  almoat  of  the  same  aubatance  as  that  of  the  melon, 
•weet  and  oooU  "This  the  grandeea  and  Eim>|M>an!« 

in  cnt  aa  the  most  ])loa!«>nt  fruit  they  fin  i,  ami 

that  troin  which  they  have  the  least  to  apprehciul.  It 
is  the  most  excellent  fruit  of  iliis  tribe  of  anv  vet  known" 
(Haaaelquiar,  TVardk,  p.  'm).  Theae  piuta,  though 
known  to  the  Greeks,  are  not  natirea  of  Europe,  hot  of 
Kasterii  CDinitrics,  whrriic  thcv  inu>l  lia\ i-  \»-y\\  intro- 
duced into  tirccoe.  I'hey  probably  may  he  traced  to 
^jnia  or  Egypt,  wheooe  other  oultirated  pUmtis  a.«  well 
«B  dTilixatiMi,  have  tiwrdled  weatwanls.  In  Egypt 
thejr  limned  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people  at  the 
verA.-  eailjperiiHt  when  the  I-.ra<  liti  s  were  led  by  Mo!ies 
from  ita  rich  cultivation  into  the  midst  of  tbo  desert. 
The  melon,  the  watermelon,  and  sevcnl  othen  of  the 
Cucurbitacea^  arc  mentioned  by  Wilkinsion  ( Thrh-n,  p. 
SIS;  Anient  F;pmtu  ins,  iv,  63^  as  ((till  cultivate<l  there, 
and  am  descrilxd  aa  being  sown  in  the  middle  of  I>e- 
oember,  and  cut,  the  melons  in  ninety  and  the  cucum- 
ben  in  stxt7,daya. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exclude  fmrn  the  geticric  term 
abatiich  in  the  alwive  passage  the  watermelon  {' 'urm  fnta 
nlruUuf  \  wliirh  is  clearly  dittingiiiNhed  by  Alpiinis  as 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  called  by  names  similar  to  th« 
«bov«.  Sm^ion,  aooofding  to  Sprengel  {CommmH.  ht 


Orteatal  Watannatea. 


Dtnuvr.  ii,  162)  restricts  the  Arabic  Batiih  to  the  watci^ 
melon.  It  is  m(  titioned  by  Forekal,  and  it.s  prn[>erttM 
described  by  ilaaselquimt.  I'hongh  resembling  the  othCfT 
kinds  very  considerably  in  ii-  iiroperties,  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent  from  them  in  its  dci  |,l y-< m  leaves.  The  jilant 
^  in  hair>-.  with  trailing  cirrhUerou?  rttenis.  liamm-lquiat 
says  that  it  is  cultivated  on  the  bonk:;  of  the  Nile,  ia 
tlui  rich  clayey  earth  which  subMdea  during  the  inun- 
dation, and  »er\'ea  the  "  Egyptians  for  meat,  drink,  and 
physic.  It  in  i  at«n  in  nliundance,  during  the  M-ason, 
even  by  the  richer  sort  of  the  people;  but,  the  common 
people,  on  whom  ProvidMwe  hath  bestowed  nothing  but 
]M»verty  ami  patienw,  scarcely  eat  anything  hut  thesa^ 
ami  account  thin  the  best  time  of  the  year,  as  Uiey  are 
obliged  to  put  up  with  wocaa  at  oClier  iaioni  air  the 
year"  (rrurc^,  p.  2b6). 

The  eoamon  ndon  (Cucitmit  aseb)  ia  cultivated  in 
the  same  places  and  ri|M'ns  at  the  same  time  with  the 
watermelon,  but  the  fruit  in  Egypt  i,-*  not  sm  ilelicious 
(see  Sonnini's  TravtU,  ii.  328);  the  |MH>r  in  Egypt  do 
not  eat  tbia  melon.  ''A  traveller  in  the  Eaat,"  aaya 
Kitto  ^note  on  Numb,  si,  6),  "who  recollects  the  intense 
gratitude  which  a  gift  of  a  ■  of  melon  insj)iri'd  while 
jiuimeying  over  the  hot  ami  dry  plains,  will  readily 
comprehend  the  regret  with  which  the  Hebrews  in  the 
Arabian  Deant  looked  back  upon  the  meh>na  of  Egypt.** 

For  fVtrther  detailo,  see  OL  Oebina,  At  JfeAmshw 
.K<jypttU  ( I.ii.:d.  It.  17-'i;>.  and  IliioUtl.  i,  'Mtd  h\.;  Sal- 
moaii  //'itimii.  hylif  ittirixr,  c.  'A'>\  KosenmUUcT,  Aior- 
ffenl.  ii.  24 1  sf|. ;  Thomson,  Land  ami  Aaoft^ii,  281 ;  TcilK 
tram,  Xtil.  Hisl.  of  the  liibk,  p.  408. 

Melugiii,  Thomas  Madoix,  a  minister  of  the  Heth- 
odi8t  Episoopid  Choreh,  South,  was  bom  near  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  S'pt.  17.  \K\X;  in  IH.Vi  he  was  converted,  and 
joined  the  aUive  t'hnn  h;  waw  Iicen><-<1  to  preach  in 
August,  IHtil,  and  in  November  follow  u  -  \i  as  admitted 
into  the  Memphis  CoiiCerenoe  on  trial,  and  sent  to  I« 
(;range  Circuit;  in  1862  to  Randolph  Circtdt;  ia  1861 
to  I liintin^'ilon  (circuit,  where  his  health  failed, Mid  1m 
was  com[telled  to  leave  the  work.  In  lH<i4  he  received 
n  su|ienmmerary  relation,  in  which  he  was  asrigned  to 
Kandolph  Circuit,  and  in  1865  to  Covington  Station, 
'  where  be  remained  until  his  death,  April  2, 1886.  Mr. 
Mi  lugin  was  ever  ih  \nteil  ti>  his  work,  and  in  his  last 
illness  exempiilied  the  power  of  the  Christian's  faith. 
Sea  iftailat  ^lla  Jf.  £  Oard^Awfi,  1886. 

Melville.  Andrew,  one  of  Scotland's  cek'brated 
characters,  the  most  eminent  woclMr  in  the  ^  Kirk"  next 
to  John  Knox  Mmself,  and  denominated  by  .\nglic«n 

churchmen  "the  father  of  Seotti^h  l*re^by^erJ•"  (St<>- 
phen, i,25H:  rompare, however,  lletheriof^ton, p. 7ti,cul. 
1),  was  U>ni  Aug.  1, 1.VI'i.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the 
nine  aona  of  Kichard  Melville  of  Balduvy,  a  small  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  South  Gsk,  near  Montrose.  He  had 
the  misfortune  tn  \»m-  Imili  his  parents  when  only  alMuit 
two  years  old,  his  father  falling  at  the  battle  of  Tinkie 
in  1647,  and  his  mother  dying  in  the  course  of  tlie  aame 
year;  and  the  education  of  yo<mg  Andrew  de^'olved  upon 
his  eldest  brother,  who  was  minister  of  the  neighboring 
ptirish  of  Mariloini  after  the  establishment  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  1&<jO.  Even  as  a  child  Andrew  distin- 
guished himaeV  by  tbe  <|iiie1nMa  of  Ma  eepeetty,  and, 

though  a  delicate  l)oy,  it  w.is  determined  that  he  should 
have  all  the  advantages  the  scIhhiIs  of  hLs  day  could  af- 
ferd  him.  .\t  the  n^^e  of  fourteen  he  was  remove*!  from 
I  he  grammar-school  of  Montrose,  where  he  had  been  for 
some  time,  to  8t.Mai7lB  College,  in  the  University  of 
St.  .\ndrew'.s.  Here  he  8tudie<l  for  four  years  most  de- 
votc<Uy,  anil,  upon  the  completion  of  the  curriculum, 
bore  away  the  reputation  of  being  '*t]ie  beat  philoaiK 
pher,  poet,  and  Grecian  of  any  young  mester  in  tin 
land."  We  are  told  that  John  Douglas,  who  was  at  that 
time  rect'T  of  St.  Andrew'*,  showe<|  .\nilr»_'w  Meh  illo 
miii'li  marked  attrition,  ami  that  the  old  n^ctor  was  su 
much  pleose^l  with  his  shrewdness  and  accuracy  of  ob- 
aerration,  that,  on  pectiog  with  him,  Do^glaa  esdataed^ 
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"My  silly  MMkm  mA  modierleM  bof,  iff  HI  to  wit 

what  <iiKl  niay  make  of  thw  yvt."  Aiixiou*  to  ciptiliiiue 
hif  Mudit'!*  uiiilw  tln>  ;;ui<laiu  <-  of  tnantiT  uuiuIa,  he  de- 
tcrrniiH'il  t<i  g  )  abroad,  and  take  his  yiaet  at  the  feet  of 

tha  kuned  of  other  Uuds.  Fint  imoag  tbe  bigb> 
■ebooli  of  that  day  flgvnH  Ptria,  and  ihhber  he  now 

dirv-rfcil  his  >ti:!i'-.  Hi'  wa-*  oiily  a  boy  of  iiiin  teiii.  but 
be  had  the  purpu>e.s  of  a  man,  and  without  the  low  of  a 
IMMMntfheiliade  haate  to  reach  I'ariis  and  recommenced 
}a  atodiea  at  the  French  capitaL  After  a  two-yean' 
stay  he  proceeded  to  Poitiers,  to  devote  some  time  to 
iliv  -tiidy  of  civil  law,  not,  however,  for  the  |piirj)osc  of 
preparing  for  the  legal  prufension,  but  ooljf  as  a  iiouroe 
of  diadpHne  **coaiiecUd  with  •  oonplete  eoane  «f  edu- 

oation." 

Mdville  had  p>iie  to  roitier».a.i  ho  imagined,  a  per- 
fect htrangpr,  but  hia  reputation  as  a  scholar  had  reached 
the  place  long  before  be  made  hia  actual  debut,  and  be 
waa  greeted  with  the  oiler  of  a  profeaaonhip  at  the  hi|{li- 
srhiHil  which  be  had  intended  to  (MiiiT  as  a  atudeot.  For 
three  yean  be  labored  at  tliv  CoUi  ge  nf  St.Marceon 
with  moat  markc<l  succewt,  at  the  ^glme  time,  however, 
adhering  iteatlfaiit  to  the  chief  intention  of  bia  Viait 
thitlicr,  riz.  tbe  study  of  ciTil  bw.  In  1567  the  renewed 
political  di.^rurlpiiiucs  obligtil  hiin  to  (juit  France.  He 
retired  to  Geneva,  and  by  the  exertions  of  lk>za  the  chair 
flf  httfluuiity,  which  happened  to  be  then  vacant,  in  the 
aeMMAjr  of  that  plasty  waa  aeoucd  for  him.  Andrew 
Mdrille  waa  now  more  in  bia  riement,  Ixirh  politically 
and  r«digiou>ly,  and  (ieneva  wa.>  a  s-t  iif  to  whii  h  his 
mind  oflea  n.iiirrc<l  in  after-life.  It  was  there  he  made 
that  pragrcM  in  Uricnul  learning  fur  which  he  became 
an  (Batiogaialied.  There  also  he  enjoyed  the  WH-iety  of 
MMUe  of  the  bent  and  rnofit  learned  men  of  the  ng<' ;  Imt 
above  all  it  was  there  the  halluweil  Haim-  >  f  <  i\il  aiwl 
nrligiiMia  liberty  began  to  glow  in  hia  breast,  with  a  ter- 
vor  which  eontiaacd  unabated  ever  after.  In  the  spring 
of  at  the  urgent  r(H|iifst  nf  his  friends  at  lionie,  he 
re-'igtieil  his  position  In-ri'.  and  iltcided  to  return  to  hij* 
native  country, from  wbii  li  li'  had  now  Ijeeii  absent  al- 
tc^getlier  about  ten  years.  On  tbia  occasion  ikza  ad- 
ditamJ  a  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which, 

"""T^  other  I  x|»res8ions  of  a  like  kind,  hr  doclaretl  that 
Melville  waa  ''equally  distinguished  ior  his  piety  and 
bia  erudition,  and  tbat  the  Church  of  Geneva  coidd  not 
give  •  atni^er  pnwf  of  affection  to  tier  sister  Church 
of  Soodand  than  by  auffering  hendf  to  be  benavcd  of 
bim  that  lua  native  oountiyorii^ba  anridied  with  bb 
gif^<«.*' 

On  )[rdville's  arrival  in  Edinbuigb|in  July,  Inli,  he 
waa  invited  by  tlie  regent  MofMn  U»  enter  liia  family  as 
a  domeatic  tntof;  bat  this  invitation  waa  declined  by 
3Ielvill«,  who  was  av<Tx'  to  n  r<>idence  nt  court,  and 
pieferred  an  academic  lite.  He  was  early  gratitied  in 
this  wish,  for,  having  taught  for  a  short  time  as  private 
tutor  in  the  bouae  of  a  near  relative,  he  was  m^g^ed  by 
arrhbL^hcip  Boyd  and  nther  leading  men  for  the  princi- 
palship  of  tilasguw  College,  and  was  promptly  apfiointcd 
by  tbe  General  Aaaembly.  In  this  new  poaiticm  hia 
learning,  energy,  and  taknta  wen  anntnently  aerviceable, 

not  only  to  the  nnivrr^ity  over  which  he  pr«'side<l,  but 
to  the  whole  kingilom  and  to  literature  in  general.  He 
introduced  improvements  of  great  imptirtance  in  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  and  infused  an  unoommon  ardor 
into  hia  pupils.  It  was  not,  however,  aa  a  mere  aebolar 
or  acailcmiciaii  that  Mrh  illc  now  dir.tini;ui.shoil  himsi'lf. 
'ihe  ix»nstitution  of  his  ortit-e,  an  a  {irofevwir  uf  divinity, 
entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  judicatorie^ 
and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  tbe  eccleaiaatical  dia- 
potea  of  tlie  time,  and  waa  active  in  tlie  Church  coorta 
and  in  the  conferences  held  with  the  Parliament  and 
privy  council  on  the  (hen  much  agitated  subject  uf 
Chi;r<  h  -  ovemment.  Dining  Melville's  abscnoa  fton 
Scotland,  an  incongruous  specie*  of  Cbnich  govern- 
ment— nominally  E|iisco|>alian,  but  which  neither  aatia- 
fcd  Epu^copalians  nor  I'reshyi' tmi.-  had  Ih  «  ii  intro- 
Ue,  however,  was  not  a  believer  iu  prelacy.  He 


inaiated  that  prelacy  b  not  Ibnnded  upon  scriptunl  an- 

thorily,  and  that  it  is  foreign  to  the  institutions  and 
practices  of  a|Kj?itidical  lime^t.  II  i<«  ^tny  in  (ienrvn.  more- 
over, had  affordeil  him  a  very  favnralile  o[i|M)rt unity  to 
Judge  of  the  workings  of  tbe  Preebyterian  parity,  and, 
in  oonaequenee,  he  waa  determined  to  exert  himself  for 
the  establishment  of  like  institutions  in  \\i<  <'\\  u  vmn- 
try.  Ileiherington  will  have  it  that  the  Kpisatpaliaiia 
arc  in  "  the  habit  of  aacribtng  the  decided  l*reflfayterian 
form  of  Church  government  in  Scotland  to  the  personal 
influence  of  Andrew  Melville,  who.  they  say.had  brouglit 
from  (ieneva  tlie  (.|.iiii<.ii-<  df  Culvin  ami  IV /.a.  and 
succeeded  iu  infubing  them  into  tbe  Scottish  minia- 
lera,  wIm  had  previonaly  hem  favomUe  to  a  modillcd 
prelacy."  Hut  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  CViok.  him- 
self a  Presbyterian,  holds  that  until  Melville's  arrival 
from  Geneva  "a  nKxlified  and  excellent  fonn  of  ejiisco- 
pacy"  waa  prevailing  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
that  it  waa  the  indiftrence  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  who 
was  now  acting  regent,  that  resulted  i"  niicii>ii?ily  to  tliC 
ouuntr}',  and  pavinl  the  way  for  the  agitation  of  "new* 
plana  of  eccleaiaatical  poKty*  Ch  887, 288).  He  certainly 
waa  not  given  tbe  name  of  F(<iM^-oiM>ma8trix,  or  the 
"aeoorige  of  bishop*,"  by  any  Kj  ix  >>|>alian,  and  there 
seems  every  rc.i-^  ti  Ut  the  cijiinion  that  Melville  was 
really  the  first  S  nu  hn^an  to  prexs  the  interests  of  I'res- 
byterianism.  1  here  is  one  thing  certain,  however,  tlut 
even  tbotigh  Melville  did  not  come  determined  to  oust 
prelacy  from  Scottish  churches,  he  yet  Bteere<l  clear  of 
the  regi  iit's  ]iniiH»sals,  which,  if  Mi  Ivillc  had  acc<  dt  d  to 
theui, "  might  have  enabled  that  crafty  »Laii-i>man  [^Mor- 
ton] to  rivet  securely  the  fetters  with  which  he  waa 
striving  to  bind  the  Church,  instead  of  being  mightily 
instrumental  in  wrenching  them  asunder"  (Hetliering- 
tiin.  |>.  "iH.  vol. Melville's  intrepidity  was  often  very 
remarkable.  On  one  occaaioo,  when  threatened  by 
Morton  in  a  menacing  way,  which  few  who  were  ac> 

(piaintrd  with  the  regent's  temper  could  bear  without 
a[»preheusion,  Melville  replied,  "  l  ush,  man  1  tlin  ateu 
your  courtiers  so.  It  is  the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot 
in  the  air  or  in  tbe  ground ;  and  I  have  lived  out  of  your 
country  aa  well  aa  in  it.   Let  God  be  pndaed ;  you  can 

neither  hang  nor  exile  his  truth  I" 

In  Marcli,  Hub,  Melville  had  an  op[iortunity  to  pub- 
licly press  his  reforming  schemes.  He  waa  atthia  time 
a  memlier  of  tbe  General  Assembly,  and  Ida  name  waa  in- 
eluded  in  a  committee  apisiinted  to  confer  with  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  sul.jf  ct  nf  tlie  (folity  uf  the  (.^hurch,aml 
to  prejiare  a  M-hemc  of  ccck:>iu:<ticid  administration  to  be 
submitted  to  u  general  aaaembly.  In  157K  his  laboiB  wm 
tinally  Clowned  with  aofioeaa*  He  presided  tbia  year  over 
the  assembly,  and  had  the  pleamire  to  take  the  vote  ap- 
proving the  .s«eoud  l.unk  of  l)is<'ipline,  from  that  period 
the  standard  i  f  rresbyterian  Church  government.  An- 
other matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  General  As- 
sembly was  at  this  time  directed  was  the  reformation  ami 
improvement  of  the  iiuiversitica.  Here  Melville  also  took 
a  leading  |>art.  Tln'  hii;h  state  of  h  arniiii:  and  di-t  ijilinc 
to  which  the  L'nivcrsity  of  Glasgow  had  been  ttM&i  by 
him,  and  the  comparativdy  low  grade  of  cdueation  in 
the  other  colli  ges,  had  become  an  object  of  puldic  noto* 
riety,  aixl  it  was  necessary  that  measum  be  taken  for 
reforming  and  remmlelling  iheni.  A  new  theological 
school  was  agreed  upon  for  Su  Andrew and  it  waa 
resolved  to  translate  Melville  thither.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  l.Wt  he  was  installed  principal  i  f  St.  Mary's 
College,  ill  the  I'niversity  of  .St.  .Andrew "s,  aiul  in  tliis 
new  position  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  usual  /l  al 
anti  ability.  Besides  giving  lectures  on  theulugy,  be 
taught  the  Hebrew, Cbaldee,  Syriac,  and  rabbinical  Ian- 
^iiace-'.  and  his  prelections  were  ai.eiuleil  not  only  by 
young  ntudeiits  in  unusual  nuinhers.  but  also  by  several 
mastecB  ot  the  other  coUi  gi  s.  lUit  his  scholastic  labon^ 
however  arduous  and  multifarious,  could  not  prerent 
him  (Vom  eontinniiig  an  active  woilcer  for  the  interests 
of  the  Chiirrli,  (\eii  in  the  |iiil;,it.  Iniim  ■lint(  Iv  rift-r 
his  removal  to  SUiVndrew's,  MciviUc  began  to  iieribrm 
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divine  service,  and  he  also  took  a  share  uf  the  othur  min- 
isterial duties  of  the  parish.  Hit  gratuitous  labore  were 
highly  gratifying  to  the  people  in  general,  but  the  free- 
dom and  fidelity  with  which  he  reproved  vice  exposed 
him  to  the  reisenlmcnt  «r  M-vcrnl  lemiing  itidi\ iihial*. 
and  (he  most  atrocious  calumnies  against  Melville  were 
conveyed  to  the  ItiKg,  wboae  mind  waa  imdisposed  to 
rert-ive  any  iiisintintionii  to  hin  diMidvantAge.  A  bad 
matter  witt  made  worse  iti  15H2,  wlien  Melville  was  sent 
to  the  (Jeneral  Assembly,  ami  was  by  that  botiy  honort  ii 
with  the  office  of  moderator,  lu  tliia  prominent  place 
he  had  many  opportunitiea  to  advocate  the  intefats  of 
hi*  \wi  plans  «m  coclc-fiastiral  povertirm  nt.  I?iif  ovcii 
here  matu-rs  did  not  resu  lie  was  invited  to  iireaeli 
before  the  asai>nil>ly,  and  iJi  his  aermon  be  boldly  in- 
veighed «gaiust  the  tyimnnoua  meaauies  of  the  court, 
end  against  thoae  who  had  bnraght  into  the  eonntry  the 

"Uudiegullie'of  ali^i'Iuto  |iowf  r.  Tlii-*  fearlerw  rhar^je, 
which  the  Msembly  had  applaudeil.  and  hud  secontled 
by  •  written  vemomtimnoe,  intrusted  to  Stlelville  for 
presentation  at  court,  led  to  a  citation  befoce  the  privy 
council  for  high-treason,  and,  t  hough  the  crime  waa  not 
proved,  he  was  sfnteni'e<l  to  imiirixinment  for  roiifcnipt 
of  court,  as  he  had  refused  to  appear,  ntaintaiuiug  that 
whatever  a  preacher  might  wy  in  the  pulpit,  even  if  it 
should  be  called  treason,  he  waa  not  botind  to  answer  for 
it  in  a  civil  court  until  he  had  been  first  tried  in  an  ec- 
clenia.itical  wurt.  .\|i|irt  )i<  ii-ive  that  his  life  was  really 
in  danger,  be  set  out  lor  London,  and  did  nut  return  to 
the  North  till  the  Ihetion  of  Arran  waa  dismissed  in  the 
year  lUlowini;.  After  bein^  reinstated  in  h'lit  office  at 
/St.  Andrew's,  Melville  and  his  nephew  look  an  active 
part  in  the  prfK-eedin^i  of  the  Synod  uf  Fifo  (q.  v.), 
which  terminated  in  the  excommuuicatioo  of  arcbbiahop 
AdamaoR,  for  having  dictated  and  defended  the  laws 
»ubver!»ive  of  rcclcsijistii  nl  di-^eipline.  When  Adam.oon 
was  relaxed  Ironi  cenMirt ,  ;md  restored  to  his  see,  Mel- 
ville waa  charged  to  n  tiro  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  and 
was  not  pennitted  to  return  to  bis  post  till  the  college 
bad  reltietantly  consented  to  gratify  one  of  the  king's 
menial  scrN  niils  liy  renewing;  a  lea.s^■,  to  the  great  dinii- 
nniion  of  the  rentaL  Not  long  afterwards,  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  Du  fiartaa,  the  poet,  on  a  vijtii  to  .Si.  Aii- 
dtew'a,  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  fn>m  Melville  a 
most  npirifed  and  leaned,  though  exlem()oraneous,  ref- 
utation of  ail  claUoralc  lr(  i;,ri'  liy  Adaiiisini  in  favor  of 
bia  views  of  royal  im  ro^aiive,  and,  upon  the  decease  of 
Adanson  in lfi92.  Mi  Iv ille  liad  the  pleuMire  of  »eeing  the 
pMMge  of  an  act  of  Parliament  ntifying  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  by  general  asaembiies,  provincial 
eynod.'S  pn  sin  ii  ri.  s,  and  kirk  sc>-.ioiis,  and  i  xplainiiig 
away  or  rennndiug  the  tno»t  ofTeuKivc  of  the  acta  of 
the  year  1584  — tlie  Utick  acts,  as  they  were  usually 
called.  Thi»  important  aciion  is  considered  to  this  day 
as  the  legal  foundation  of  llic  IVesbyterian  government, 
and  it  was  regardt  <i  by  Melvilk-  as  an  ample  reward  for 
bia  laborious  efforta.  The  king,  however,  waa  not  sin- 
eevdy  in  favor  ef  these  measures,  and  secretly  displayed 
a  stroni,'  desire  to  make  the  '*  Kirk"  a  mere  tool  of  |M»lit- 
ical  |K>wer,  or  to  restore  episcopacy.  Melville  »trenu- 
oiisly  re)«i.siod  every  »u>;h  attempt,  whether  made  in  an 
open  or  clandestine  form. 

In  1596  a  very  Ikvorable  opportunity  seemed  to  pre- 
crnt  itsolf  for  the  court  to  effect  its  pur|>o-es.  A  tn- 
midt  had  taken  place  at  Kdinbnrgli  on  DeceuiUr  Id, 
Olid  this  opiMrtunity  was  seized  by  the  court  aa  a  han- 
dle for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  con- 
stituUnn  of  the  Church.  Melville,  and  the  Synod  of 
Fife,  and  many  h'adiii^  vlergymen,  proti'stcd.  To  ri'nrh 
the  king'**  ears,  Melville  was  selivted  as  chairman  of 
a  deputation  to  ilic  king.  U|*on  ihi.s  occasion  Md- 
ville  displayed  the  same  intiepidity  of  chaiacter  that 
he  had  exhibited  on  meetinc  Morton  while  In  the  re- 
gency. Kiii^,'  .laini's  ^  cinr  il  to  (mi  displcaM-d  with  the 
I'roit^lanta,  and  reminded  ^Klville  that  he  wa^  fiis  vas- 
sal. "  Sirrah,"  retorted  Melville,  *'  ye  ore  OotTs  »tily  vas- 
sal; there  ai«  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland: 


there  ia  king  .James,  the  bead  of  the  C(»mmonwealth; 
and  there  h  Christ  Jckus,  the  king  of  the  Church,  whose 
subject  James  the  Sixth  i%  and  of  whose  kingdom  be  is 
not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  bote  member."  Ttis 

not  to  lie  wondered  at  that  such  plain  sjieaking  met  the 
di6|)lea!>ure  of  tlie  man  who  bad  a  peculiar  liking  for 
siratageniis  or  who  was  accustomed  to  look  u|xmi  the 
works  of  darkneas  as  the  essence  of  "  kingcraft."  A 
'  general  assembly  waa  summoned  by  the  king  to  meet 
at  IVrtli;  niid  as  it  was  i'oin|Misfd  cliietly  of  tniiii>ters 
j  from  the  north,  who  were  »tuiiit»ui«ly  infected  with  prej- 
I  udiees  against  their  southern  brethren,  the  adherents  ef 
Melville  were  lef^  in  the  minorily.    But  the  next  as- 
scinhly  at  L)nn<lee,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  was  nut 
quite  so  tractable,  and  it  became  (piile  elear  to  king 
I  James  that  in  this  way  he  would  not  succeed  in  anni- 
'  hiUting,  nor  even  leaaening,  Melvitte's  aseendeney.  An 

np|«irtmiiiy,  however,  wa**  not  long  wanting  for  such  a 
lu  lanous  aileinpl.    A  royal  visitation  of  the  university 
was  determined  u|wn,  and  king  James  went  to  Si.  An- 
I  drew's  in  person,  where,  after  searching  io  vain  for  mat- 
'  ter  of  accnaation  agunat  Melville,  it  was  ordained  that 
al!  jirofessitrs  of  theology  or  philosophy,  not  being  act- 
ual |tai«tor!S  should  thenceforth  be  precluded  from  silting 
in  sessions,  presbyteries,  i^-nods,  or  asaemUies,  and  fnmi 
teaching  in  eongregationa.  When  tlie  assembly  met  at 
Dundee  in  16MI,  MelviUe  made  his  appearance,  notwith* 
.standing  the  restri>  ti  'ii-  inider  which  he  had  just  been 
pUced;  but,  when  Ins  nanu-  was  called,  king  Jamea  ob- 
I  jected,  and  declare<l  that  he  would  not  permit  any  haxi- 
I  nesa  to  bo  done  until  Melville  had  witbdnwn.  Melville 
'  defended  himself,  and  Iwldly  told  the  king  that  the  obJ«c> 
lion  was  invalitl ;  to  jirevenl  difTu  ully, however, he  finally 
i  withdrew  under  prute^sU    Prefiaration  waa  now  made 
for  leMoiiag  the  order  of  bishops,  and  the  flnt  approach 
'  to  ibis  mea.<«ure  was  to  induce  tlie  commissioners  of  the 
(ieneral  ^Vascmhly  lu  solicit  that  the  minittere  and  cld- 
'  era  of  the  Church  might  Im'  represented  in  Parliament. 
A  statute  was  accordingly  {tailed,  decburing  prelacy  to 
be  the  third  estate,  and  aowrting  the  right  of  such  min- 
isierjii  as  slioiild  he  advanced  to  the  ciiisoijinl  dignity  to 
the  same  legislative  privileges  which  had  bi-en  enjoyi-d 
by  the  fornitr  prelates.    The  next  conference,  held  at 

FalkUnd,  MclviUe  attended,  and  there,  in  presence  of  tua 
majesty,  maintained  his  sentiments  with  his  acenstomed 

fearlewne-H  and  vehetnence.  an  !  I  hi'  king  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  refer  all  the  niatlorH  which  were  still  intendetl 
to  tie  adjusted  to  an  ass4>mhly  which  met  at  Mootraae 
in  March,  lliUO.  Melville  appeared  as  a  commiaHioncc 
from  his  presbytery,  and  thoiigh,  by  the  king's  obje<v 
tionei,  he  was  not  siifTi-ri-d  to  take  his  H4'al,  hi.s  oi>nns<'k 
and  bia  unconi|uerablc  zeal  served  to  animate  and  con- 
firm the  resolution  of  bia  brethren ;  and  the  assembly 
wan  with  great  difliculty  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  the 
scheme  of  the  c»»urt,  under  certain  motHfications.  In 
IGOI  Melville,  nuiliing  daunted  by  the  ti<  r>  i  M|i|M.sition 
of  his  royal  master,  attended  the  assembly  at  liurat  Id- 
and.  Melville*s  conduct  waa  grossly  misrepresented,  and 

James,  ii;r<Mis«'d  Itv  thc  perseverance  of  his  suhject,  im» 
mediately  set  oiit  for  .SL  Andn-w's,  and  tiiere,  t^ilhoat 
even  the  sand  ion  of  his  privy  ciiuncil,  isoined  a  Irftif  dt 
cachat  charging  Mel\ille  to  confine  himself  within  the 
walla  of  the  college;  the  royal  mandamus  decreeing,  at 
the  same  time,  "if  lie  fail  mm  I  l"  iu  t(n-  t-ontrary,  that 
he  shall  lie  incontinent  therealier.  denoini<  eil  relM'I.  and 
put  to  the  law,  and  all  his  niovahle  gixxls  escheat  to 
bis  highnesa'a  use  for  hia  oontemptiun."  The  king*a 
conduct  towards  the  Church  from  this  time  fbrward  we 
have  already  treated  in  detail  In  the  artiete  Jaumb  I 
(q.  v.). 

James's  accession  to  the  Engliitb  throne  brought  to 
Melville  a  permit  enlaiging  his  circle  of  activity  to 
within  rix  milea  of  the  cdHege,  and  three  congratu- 
latory [MHins,  wliicli  he  liad  written  for  the  occasion, 
seemed  even  to  have  established  peace  lielweeii  thc 
two  combatants.  In  KKx;,  however,  the  war  broke  out 
'i  and  (hia  time  U  ended  only  with  the  removal 
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nf  the  sturdy  reformer.  In  1604  and  in  1605.  Mel- 
vi]|«  hsil  sorely  |irovokeil  the  kiii^  by  his  aclivily 
against  the  ruyal  meajiurt^  In  KUMi  .Melville  was  se- 
lecteti  to  rcprenonl  hin  pn-AhyterA'  at  Parliament,  and 
protest  against  the  act  of  restoring  epiwuiiacy  anil  re- 
riving  ohaptere.  This  action  was  unfavoraLily  com- 
mentetl  upon  hcfore  the  kiii^,  and  the  latter  delennine«l 
to  punijth  Melville.  One  tine  day  Mi-lville  quite  unex- 
pectedly received  a  leH«'r  fnim  Ills  majesty  deairin^  him 
to  repair  to  L4)ndon  before  .VpiemU-r  l.\  that  IiIh  maj- 
esty rai^ht  cun»ult  him  and  i>then  of  his  learned  breth- 
ren on  ecvleaiastical  matterti.  .Melville  ami  others  went 
accunliuf^ly,  arxl  had  various  interviews  with  the  kin^, 
who  at  tiroes  tonde»cende»l  even  to  be  jiK-ular  with 
them;  but  they  soon  learned  thai  Ihey  were  intenliete<l 
from  leaving  the  place  without  s|iectal  |iennissioti  from 
his  majesty,  and  that  Jame^  wai*  only  waiting  for  a  fa- 
vorable op|M>r(unity  to  vent  hi.-*  wrath  u|>on  Melville. 
The  occasion  was  not  lon^  wanliiif;.  Melville  having 
written  a  short  Latin  epi^^m,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  feclin^^  of  contempt  and  indiiniaiion  at  some  rites 
o(  the  Kn(;lish  Church  on  the  festival  of  St.  Michael, 
wa.H  immitliately  summoned  before  the  privy  council, 
found  tn'ilty  of  "  scandalum  ma(j;iuitum,"  and,  after  a 
3(mtinement  of  nearly  twelve  months,  tir^t  in  the  house 
of  the  dean  of  St.  Taul's  and  afterwjirds  in  that  of  the 
bisbof)  of  Winchester,  was  committe<l  to  the  Tower,  and 
was  there  kept  a  prisoner  for  more  than  four  years,  in 
violation  of  every  principle  of  jimtice.  'I'hc  tirst  year 
of  his  imprisonment  waa  |>articubirly  severe.  He  was 
deprived  of  all  opjxirtuniiy  to  give  expression  to  his 
:hou;;ht8  either  by  writing  or  oral  c«>mmunicalion. 
Through  the  iiitluence  of  Sir  .lames  Sempill,  he  was  re- 
iDore*!,  at  the  end  of  ten  months,  to  a  more  healthy  and 
cpaciouB  apartment,  and  wan  allowetl  the  a<ie  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  When  the  rigor  of  his  confinement  was  re- 
laxetl,  he  was  consulted  both  by  .\nniniuN  and  his  an- 
tagonist Lubbertus  on  their  theological  di.tpuics.  lie 
continuevl  lo  refresh  his  mind  by  occasionally  writing  a 
po(*m,  and  in  two  or  three  letters  lo  his  neptiew.  .lames 
Melville,  whom  he  loved  as  a  son,  he  rcviewe<l  Ur.  Down- 
ham's  aermon  on  Episcopacy.  In  1610  he  printed  a 
specimen  of  {Kfetical  translations  of  the  I'salms  into  Ijit- 
in  verse,  and  he  never  wrote  a  letter  to  his  nephew  with- 
out transmitting  co|iies  of  some  of  his  verses.  In  KJl  1 
he  was  releastHl,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  of  liouil- 
lon,  who  wanted  his  services  as  a  pn»fc»»or  in  the  uni- 
venaty  atSe«lan,  in  France.  Melville,  now  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year,  would  fain  have  gone  home  to  .Scotlatid  to 
lav  his  Ijones  there,  but  the  king  would  on  no  account 
hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  he  was  lorced  to  spend  his  old 
age  in  exile.  Melville  dieil  about  16'2'2.  but  neither  the 
date  of  his  death  nor  the  evcnu  uf  his  last  yean  are  a»- 
certaine<L 

Melville  appears  to  have  been  low  in  stature  and 
alentier  in  his  peraon,  but  pomessed  of  great  physical 
eoerg>-.  HLs  voice  was  strong,  his  gesture  velicniont. 
and  he  had  much  force  and  tlueiicy  of  language,  with 
great  ardor  of  mind  and  conMancy  "f  fiuriMw.  Ili^v 
natural  talents  were  of  a  sujierior  order,  ami  he  wai^  n 
•rboUr  and  divine  of  no  common  ailainineMi.>«.  ",Vh  n 
preacher  of  (hkI's  wonl.  he  wan  talente<l  in  a  very  liiuli 
daunt — zealous,  untiring,  instant  in  season  atid  out  nl 
•ewon,  and  eminently  su(x°es»ful-  -and  an  a  saint  ul'lioil. 
be  was  a  living  epL-«ilc  of  the  |>owrr  of  n  ligiori  on  ili<- 
bean.  S>und  in  faith,  pure  in  morals,  he  n.-oinitn«-nd<  il 
the  (iospel  in  hiit  life  ami  conversation — he  fought  tin 
good  light ;  aiHl,  as  a  nliiK-k  cometh  in  at  its  seavin.  xn  lir 
bade  adieu  to  this  mortal  life,  ri|w  fur  (  Vcrln.Mitig  L;li>ry. 
If  John  Knox  rid  .Scotland  of  the  errors  and  sui>cr«ti- 
tiona  of  popfr>',  Andrew  Melville  contributed  matirialiy. 
by  his  fi>rtilude,  example,  and  coiHis<'l,  lo  nsist.  »  vi  n  to 
tba  death,  the  propagation  of  a  form  of  worship  uncon- 
genial to  the  .Scotiiih  character"  ( II«jwic.  p.  '2lKi.  I»r. 
McCric  concludes  hU  two  interesting  volumes  oi'  .Mel- 
ville's /.i/r  ( IHlUj  with  the  declaration.  ".N'ext  to  ihc 
Reformer,  I  know  no  individual  froo)  whom  .S;oilaiitl 


baa  receive<I  such  important  aervicea,  or  to  whom  she 
continues  to  owe  so  deep  a  debt  of  national  respect  and 
gratitude,  as  Andn-w  Melville,"  .See,  l>csi<lca  McCries 
bi«igraphy,  Iletberington,  I/ut,  »  fthr  Church  of  Sa^tlau  l 
(N.  Y.  I*<,"M>. Hvo>.  \u  7f<  H\.;  Cook,  Rrj'oniuttum  in  Scol- 
htnJ,  chap,  xxvii ;  .Stephen,  //*»/.  o/fkt  Church  of  Scot' 
land  ( I>»nd.  IM4.5, 4  vols.  Hvo),  i.  I'.-ji  h\.  ;  Hussel,  I  list,  of 
thr  Church  o/'.S'A»r/«ni/  (Lmd.  IM:H.2  vols.  \Htnn ),  i,  chap, 
ix;  ii,  chap,  x  s«|. ;  Howie.  Scut*  H'ojihitf,  p.  i;iy  sc|.: 
L"haml>er»  and  Thonison,  Jiiog,  JHcl.  o  f  Emiwni  Sn>ii- 
mm  (1855),iv,  1  aq.;  BUtchcooitt  Magazine,  Sept,  1824. 
(J.H.  W.  ) 

Melville,  Henry,  R.l>.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
\rine  and  pidpit  orator,  was  U>m  at  IVndennis  Castle. 
Cornwall,  .Sept.  14,  1H(K»;  was  whicateil  at  St.  Peter's 
C'«dlege,  Cambridge,  graduateil  H.A.  in  1H2I,  and  s<H.n 
afker  became  a  fellow  ami  tutor:  later  he  determined  t<i 
take  holy  unlent,  and  was  apiMiintcd  nlini^ter  of  Camd<  n 
(.'hapel,  Camberwell,  London :  in  IH4.3  he  was  made 
principal  of  East  India  College.  Haileybury;  in  1846  he 
accepte<l  the  appointment  as  chaplsin  to  the  Tower  of 
I^ukIou,  and  incumljent  of  the  church  within  its  pre- 
cincts; almut  1H48  he  was  elected  to  the  (lolden  l>e<  t- 
nreship  of  Si.  Margaret's,  Lothbur>':  in  \HhA  he  liecame 
chaplain  to  the  <pie«>n,  and  in  ixfti;  canon  of  .St.  Paul's: 
in  IK4>3  rector  of  lianies  and  rural  dean.  He  died  in 
Ix)ndon  Feb.  9,  IH7I.  A  numl>er  of  Mr.  Melville's  /.#<•,'- 
wre*  and  Sermon*  were  published,  manv  of  them  with- 
out his  consent  <IM4o,  IK46,  IHdO,  1851, 1853);  they  have 
alsol»een  several  times  republished  in  this  countrj-.  Also 
Voiret  of  the  Year :  Readittff*  for  the  Sunday*  and  /lofi- 
dity$  throtiffh  the  Year  ( 1856, 2  vols.) : — Golden  CottnMh  : 
Pertnatitm*  lo  a  Chri»tian  Life  ( 18.'»7)  ;  and  »)ther  works, 
"  No  other  clergj-man  of  the  English  < 'hurch  during  the 
present  centun.'  has  had  the  r«>putation  for  elotpience 
and  rhetorical  tinish  in  his  discourses  which  Mr.  Mel- 
ville retained  to  the  last.  His  sermons  were  ver\'  care- 
fully ami  elalM>ralely  written,  and  delivercti  with  great 
earnest  ne»  and  fervor.  If  there  was  fault  any  when',  it 
was  in  the  hu|>eraliundance  of  his  imager^',  and  his  more 
than  Oriental  wealth  of  style," — AVir  Amtr,  An.  CycUip. 
1871,  p.  A^h;  Allibone's  Did.  of  lirit.  and  Amtr,  Au- 
thor*, ii,  1262;  Kitylith  I-'myclop,  vol.  ii,  a.  v. 

Melville,  James,  an  eminent  .Scotch  scholar  ami 
divine,  was  Umi  in  I6.")6.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  St.  .\n<lrew's 
in  IfrftO,  minister  of  Anstnitherwerler  in  l.'>96,  and  snb- 
sefjuently  of  Kilrenny.  He  died  in  1614.  Mr.  Melville 
was  a  zealous  advocate  of  Presbyterian  discipline.  He 
was  the  author  of  Ad  Jarobum  I  Kcdrtiir  Scotiante  l.i- 
Mlut  tuppUx  (1645),  and  his  A  utobiograph^  and  Itiary 
(IJwC-ieiO).  .See  Dr.  Mt'ric's  Life  of  Andrew  J/elrille : 
BlitcJtvood' *  Magazine,  xvi,  256. 

Mel'sar  (Heb.  mrll»ar',  prob.  from  the  Pers. 

miifler  of  irine,  i.  e.  chief  butler;  ^o  IVthlen,  SgnibiJ,  p. 
2*2;  others,  treamrer),  the  title  rather  than  the  name  of 
an  officer  in  the  lialiylonian  c«>urt  (as  in  the  margin, 
"atcwanl,"  but  .Sept.  'A^itpadp,  on  account  of  the  lUK 
art,,  Vulg.  MaUnar),  lieing  that  of  the  fierson  wh«»  had 
charge  of  the  diet  of  the  Hebn  w  youths  in  training  for 
promotion  as  magi  (I>an.  i,  II,  16;  com|).  Lengerke, 
Stuarl,  Ciimmrnt.  ad  loc.).  '"The  meltar  was  sulMinli- 
nate  to  ihe  'master  of  the  eunuchs;'  his  oflice  was  to 
su|>erintend  the  nurture  and  educatimi  of  the  young:  he 
thus  c<irobined  the  duties  of  the  <iretk  natcayti>yvi;  ai:d 
Tpo^it'i,  and  more  nearly  resembles  our  'tutor'  than 
any  other  officer.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  term,  there 
is  some  doubt ;  it  is  generally  regarded  as  of  Persian 
origin,  the  words  tnal  ^ara  giving  the  sense  of  '  head 
cuji-bearcr ;'  Fllrst  {l.tx.  s.  v.)  suggests  its  comicctis.n 
with  the  Hebrew  nazar, '  to  guard"'  (Smith). 

Member  (in  the  plur.  n""';S7,  yet»irim',  forms,  Job 
xvii,";  pikri,  jHirl*,  i.  e.  limbs)  profwrly  denotes  a  part 
of  the  natural  IsmIv  (1  Cot.  xii,  12-25);  figuratively, 
sensual  aflection,  like  a  bo«ly  cunsiNting  of  many  mem- 
bers (Kom.  vii,  23);  also  true  believers,  members  of 
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Christ's  ttaysticnl  ImhIv,  as  forming  one  MCtetf  Of  body, 

of  which  Christ  i-*  tlie  head  (Kph.  i%',  'Ih). 

Memento  Mori  —  remrinlwr  (Liith.  It  was  God 
himself  w1k>  limt  );avc  this  admonition  to  fallen  Adam 
(Gen.  iii,  19).  Such  admonitiuna  we  tind  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  that  very  frequently,  no  doubt  with 
intent  to  remind  us  c(>M^tantly  of  the  tinal  di-y.  of  the 
end  of  life,  rhiiip,  kiug  of  Maoedon,  it  is  Baid,.otdered 
hb  attendant  to  remind  him  of  his  death  every  nwniing 
by  saying, "  Kin);,  thou  art  a  mortal  being;  live  in  the 
thuu);ht  of  death."  Human  beings  arc  hut  too  apt  to 
forget  the  Mcroc-ato  mori"  when  called  to  high  places 
of  honor.  An  exception,  however,  was  a  ocrtain  gen* 
eral  who,  when  holding  his  triumphal  praoeasiomi,  had  a 
Bcrviint  advanco  to  him  nnd  cry  out  reiK-ali'ilIy,  "Do 
not  fiirgft  that  you  nro  a  mortal  man."  Wc  shoidii  Ik* 
mindful  that  every  one  of  us  is  but  a  mortal  being.  Kvcn 
to  this  d^  the  sinister  thought  of  thia  is  impfswed  upon 
the  pope  at  his  coronation,  when  tlie  roaster  of  the  oere- 
mony  nii\au<*os  towarit  x)\o  huly  father  with  n  silver 
stafl',  oil  wliieh  is  fastenod  a  tuft  uf  oakum  ;  V.na  ia  light- 
ed by  n  candle  burnc  by  a  rlericjil,  who  bcuds  hb  knee, 
and,  holding  op  the  boniing  oaliuBit  endainw^  "Uoljr 
father,  be  reminded  that  all  eartlity  csiaienea  will  be 

cxtiui^uislinl  WVv  thi>  tun  uf  oakunk*  AttotiMT  occa- 
aton  the  UomantsU«  furniish  in  their  liturgy, ao especially 
solemn  on  Ash  Wednesday,  where  the  seutenoe  oocnia, 
"  Memento  homo,  quia  pulvis  es^et  in  pulverem  iewrte> 
ris."  There  are  two  ecclesiastical  orders,  the  CarfAiurf- 
ant  and  Trajipint.*,  whose  members,  on  nu-t  tinj;  a  |Kr- 
son,  utter  aloud  the  words  "  Memento  mori."  i'be  Trap- 
pists  always  Iteep  in  their  gardens  an  open  giav^am^y 
a  (Tooii  warning  and  constant  reminder  oifllieiuieenainqr 
of  earthly  exiiitence.    bee  Dkatii. 

-  Memling.  tfA^ra  or  Jax,  a  eelebrated  Flemish 

piintfT.  was  ti'Tii  at  Ccnstaiiz  in  1439,  acconliufr  lo  Dr. 
Uuim'rce,  but  other  authorities,  among  whom  may  be 
cited  Mnu  Ileaton,  assert  positively  that  his  birthplaoe 
was  Bruges,  and  that  he  was  bora  in  1480.  There  was 
for  a  long  time  a  fierce  oontrovcmy  as  to  thu  painter's 
.  name,  scjTni'  writer^  iiiNiritin;;  that  it  shonld  be  v^riitiu 
Htmting  or  Heuwwlwck,  and  that  be  was  of  (.icrman 
origin ;  there  is,  however,  very  little  reason  for  doubting 
that  Slemling  was  the  real  name  of  the  painter  whose 
works  adorn  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  at  Bruges.  There 
in  but  little  known  of  his  life;  he  appears  to  have  lived 
•nmo  yean  in  Spain,  and  is  supposed  to  have  visited 
Italy  and  Germany— ecrtaln^  UMogn*;  he  is  also  said 

to  ha\'e  serve<l  f'hjirles  the  liold  of  nur^ou'ly.     th  n 
painter  and  as  warrior,    lie  was  adnntleil.  wouiuletl  and 
destitute,  into  the  Hospital  of  Au  .hdui  at  Bruges,  a  re- 
lifl^ous  institution,  in  which  none  but  inhabitants  of 
Bruges  were  entered  (which  fact  is  also  given  to  prove 

that  he  was  Imni  in  nrii_'i'- anil,  ti;"iii  rc>-u\ i  ri;l^^ 
painted,  from  gratitude  at  tui  kuni  treat  uieiil,  the  U-au- 
tiful  picture  of  iiiliyl  ZtinJu-lh.  1  here  are  a  number  of 
worlu  of  art  in  tliis  hospital  by  Aleinliug,  prominent 
among  which  is  the  history,  in  minute  figures,  of  St. 
Ursula,  the  \  iri;iii  saint  of  Cologne,  aiul  her  ciinipan- 
ions,  ex({ui-«itely  painted  in  oil  in  many  comparlinenl.s, 
upon  a  relic  cam;  of  (Joihic  design,  known  as  La  Chasat! 
de  Ste.  Uisule.  Memling  painted  also  during  his  stay 
at  this  hospital  tlie  AdomHon  nf  the  Magi,  the  large 

altar-pin  e  of  the  Miii  i  iii'/'  •!/'  St.  fn/liiiriiit .  the  .]/a- 
Johiui  awl  L'hiUlf  and  a  JhnceiU  J'rom  Ihr  Croat.,  Nine 
pictures  by  Mcmling  are  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  among 
which  the  greatest  are,  JtntdUet  cotU-rtinff  Mamta,  .St. 
Vhriaopher  carrying  the  in/ant  Christ,  Abraham  aud 
Melchiztdtl;  the  Silzurf  <>/'  ('hrift  in  the  (i,ird,n,  a 
.ianrta  I  'eronica  or  /-'act.  tij' VkritI,  the  Jvgt  and  A'or- 
rowf  of  the  Virffia,  and  the  Joumnf  of  the  ikrtt  Kv»g» 
of  thr  Kast.  llathgelKT  enumerates  over  one  )mn(ln-(l 
works  which  areattribuie<l  to  Mending,  but  few  ol  them, 
Jiowever,  can  be  authentieatt-d.  He  aUo  fleeorated  mis- 
sals and  other  books  of  Church  service,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  Libniy  of  St.  Uarit  at  Vcniea.  Memling  pruba* 


biy  died  in  IheyMT  1489^aS an  authentir  tlix^unu  nt  pre- 
served in  the  leoofda  of  the  town  of  brug«;»,  dated  in 
1499,  speiks  of  him  as  **  the  late  Meesoe  Hans."  See 

Mnt.  Heaton,  Mtuttrpieees  of  Flemish  Art  (Loud.  1889^ 
4to) ;  Kugler's  I/and-iook  of  Painting,  tntuHhy  Waagcn 
(I>>nd.  l^KiO,  '2  vols.  l*2mo);  ^Iri*.  .T Hiitetan,  Ligmit  ^ 

:  tht  Madxwa,  p.  19,  89, 105,  202,  3(M. 

Memmi,  Simon,  an  eminent  Siennese  painter,  was 
lx>rn  iu  r_'H.").  Vasari  says  he  was  a  piijiil  of  (iintto: 
L<anzi,  however,  claims  him  as  a  scholar  of  the  Sieiitiese 
maestro  Hino.  He  was  «  dose  imitator  of  the  style  of 
(iintio.  whom  he  acoompanied  to  Home.  After  his 
master's  death  he  painted  a  Virgin  in  the  portico  of  St. 
Peter,  also  two  tigures  of  .SV.  I'aul  and  St.  I'rter  upon 
the  wall  between  the  arches  of  tbe  portico  on  the 
outer  side.   He  then  retomed  to  Senna,  wliere  he  was 

np]Hiin!ed  hy  the  Si^Mioria  to  paint  one  of  the  halls  of 
their  palate  ui  tres<o,  the  Mthject  being  a  \  with 
many  ligures  around  her.  He  painted  three  other  pict- 
ures in  the  same  palace,  one  of  which,  an  ^wntact(ir*0N, 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  gallery  of  tbe  Ufliaf. 
The  other  rejiresc^^nted  the  Vir^'in  holding  the  Cliild  iu 
her  arms,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1798. 
He  was  invited  to  Florence  Iqr  the  general  of  the  Au- 
gust ines,  wlieie  he  painted  a  ver>-  remarliaUe  Cnud' 
Jiximi,  Vasari  says,  "In  this  painting  the  tliievea  on 
the  cross  are  -<  eii  i  N]iiriii^',  the  s«iul  of  the  repentant 
thief  lieiiig  joylully  iMim  '  to  heaven  by  angels,  while 
tliat  of  the  im|>oiutent  de[»arts,  accompanied  by  devill^ 
and  roughly  dragged  by  theae  dasmons  to  tbe  torments 
of  heir  (/.irw  of  thr  Painters,  i,  184).  He  also  painted 
three  of  the  walls  of  the  chapter-house  of  Santa  ^laria 
Ko%-eUa.  On  tbe  tint  wall,  over  the  entrance,  is  the 
Lffi  of  8m  Domemeof  on  that  which  is  nearest  the 
church  he  re  presente<l  the  lirethreti  of  the  Dominican  Or~ 
tier  (xnUvndiiuj  aijaiiutt  the  Iferttit-.i ;  oil  the  third,  which 
ii  where  the  altar  stands,  was  depicted  the  Crucifixion 
of  (Jhri$t,  Slouy  other  works  are  attributed  to  him 
jointly  with  his  brother  lippo  Menmi,  who  also  prac- 
ticed the  art  of  paiutini;  with  great  success.  Alx>ul 
1342  the  two  brothers  returned  lo  .Sienna,  where  .Simon 
commenced  a  work  of  v.i»t  extent,  being  a  Coronatiom 
of  the  Vtrym,  with  an  extraoldlnary  number  of  tigurea. 
Ue  died  beftice  its  eompletion  at  Avignon,  in  July,  1844 
See  Vasari.  J.innfl/n  /'nin/frf,  fransl.by  Foster  (  I^id. 
18o0,  5  vols,  hfvoi,  i,  1X1 ;  Um/i's  f/intor^  of  J'aintinjf, 
traiisl.  by  ISoscoe  (^l/md.  1HI7,  .S  vols.  8vo),  i,  278;  Mn. 
.lanx-MHi,  Ltgeuit  the  Madama  (Lond.  1867, 8vo), 
172.  273. 

Mcm'mlua,  <^  iSTin  (KAfroc  Mf/i/iioc),  one  of 
the  Human  ambasMdon  sent  to  the  Jews  by  Lysias  (3 
Mace,  xi,  84)  about  &C.  See  MAVUca. 

Memorial  is  tbe  luune  ^l)  af  «  pnqw  of  oblation ; 
the  prayer  in  tbe  order  of  the  ecmiMwion  beginning. 
<•  O  Lord  and  heavenly  Father,"  which  fbOews  the  eom- 

munion  of  the  faitliful.  i  J  1  he  tomb  of  a  martyr,  or  a 
churcb  de<licaied  to  his  memory.  (3)  The  cummemo- 
ratton  of  a  c*mcurrent  lesser  festival  by  the  use  of  its 
collect.  (4)  Exequies,  an  oiBce  for  the  dead  sabl  by  the 
priest  in  the  14tb  century  in  England.— Waleott,5cterei 

.1  rclnroL  S.  V. 

Memory,  that  faculty  of  tbe  ound  which  ennUea 

us  to  recall  past  impn-s«ions,  whether  of  eJCternalflKts  or 

iiiK-rnjil  lousfiousness.  It  applies  to  seiisatii-ns,  pen fp- 
tions.  creations  of  the  fancy,  matters  act|uired  by  learn- 
ing, in  short,  to  anything,  actual  or  imaginary, whieb  hM 
previously  mcupieii  the  mind.  It  is  the  great  mental 
storehoux"  of  knowledge.  The  clearness  of  the  imprcft- 
sioa  ."o  recallc*!  depends,  other  things  being  rsjual,  upon 
tbe  Strength  sod  vividness  of  the  original  impression, 
and  this  largely  depends  npon  the  d^pce  of  eMMjm 
given  to  the  object  of  it  at  the  time.  Other  conditions 
are,  chielly,  length  of  interval  since  the  lirst  impre!«sion, 
frequency  of  its  reiterai  inn.  variety  of  intervening  ami 
confusing  impressions,  etc  There  aie  two  accessory 
uuallv  indnded  i»  the  defloitkn  of  menaiy, 
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aeJy,  the  poMrfr  of  nlniniwi  as  well  m  recallinj^  pr©- 
iiDprea»ii>iiN  and  an  ncrotniianyin^  consciousness 
the  iioprciMions  rccalleil  relate  to  llic  paM.  Uul 
both  theM!  are  logically  inrolved  in  the  definitUm  above 
given :  fur  the  power  of  retention  is  only  imiicated  and 
ini-a.-;iri-.!  |,y  tlir  (a.-iluy  or  aliilii  v  i 'f  n  «-alUii(f,  and  the 
past  cbaractci-  ol  ibc  tliing  remembered  U  im|iUcd  in  ite 
bdb«B  iv-callad  nOhtf  than  oooedvcd,  pcneivcd,  or  (irif> 
laatcd.  Memory  is  thwi  a  dctinite  art,  which  serve*  as 
the  exponent  or  index  of  the  faculty  by  virtue  of  which 
it  is  pcrlormcd;  anil  tlic  |x>wi'r  ilwll  is  e!»tiniateil  anil 
flhararlrriTrtl  ncooniiiig  to  th«  ease,  lapidity  and  cum- 
ptoenaw  of  tlie  fimction.  Meniorf  can  harcOy  be  aaid 
to  be  TOlMlten>'.  yet  tlie  will  rnny  a*>i.'>t  it  imlini  rly. 
The  recurrence  ul  the  paat  iinpresfiou  tkiH-nds  u^^hoi 
wfaai  is  called  the  OMoeiirtum  <>/'  idrnt,  i.  e.  the  conncc- 
daa  IB  whkh  tta«  iBpresmm  was  firM  made;  and  this 
fuiuiaiiei  tlie  link  for  rettierinfi;  it.  This  aasociation 
difft-rs  (greatly  in  difTtn  iii  mituls,  and,  itnlo«d.  with  al- 
most <  \<  ry  occasion.  Uy  atuntivily  tixing  the  mind 
Bpon  something  cotine<n«'d  with  the  matter  sought  to  Ite 
neallcd,  Um  tiaia  of  thoogbt  vuty  oHao  bt  rmyered ; 
T*t,wIienitdoeBatlastrecnr,itiB8pontaneaaa.  Hence 
memory  ha-"  1j<-<  ii  di!-tiii^ni>lifd  iiitu  timiile  rrmfmhniure, 
or  pawive  memory  without  cflurt,  and  retxiUeclum,  or 
actife  mainwji  ntuiwinillfiil  Igr  •  mental  endeavor. 
Memory  of  a  particular  point  nay  be  ciear  or  faint. 
Memory  in  general  may  he  either  weak  or  strong.  In 
some  iii'liN  idual:*  those  la.st  chara<  Ii  ri!»li«  »  an*  cunslifii- 


I'he  memory,  however,  may  be  greatly  im- 
pvovad  bj  iMbit.  Artificial  helps  m  cntled  mmnMmef. 
MbUovv  may  also  be  weak  in  one  respect,  and  strong  in 
another.  Hence  the  distini'titin  of  rrrhiil  memory.'etc. 
Names  and  numbers  ore  proverbially  difficult  to  n  rm  m- 
ber.  Yei  aome  vaaMriuUe  instaaccs  of  these  ^wcies  of 
aeiBOty  ate  on  neovd.  Bbigvlnr  inatMWM  alio  of  dis- 

orderei!  rTL  rnnr)',  either  excc-!«<ively  acute  Or  def«<'tive 
in  soa>e  {Kvuliar  respects,  luive  Ixt  n  observed.  It  is 
kdd  hgr  wtauy  that  nothing  is  absolutely  lont  by  the 
■MHMHjt  «m1  MB*  atn  of  Iho  opinion  that  ibis  fiiculty 
wiU  Itoniah  Aa  oenadenee  with  the  whole  eatebgne  of 
past  sins  at  the  final  jud^'ment.    See  MiNn. 

Mem'phls  (MZ/iCic.  Herod,  ii,  99,  114,  136,  154; 
Polyb.  V.  61 ;  Diod,  i,  a  very  ancient  city,  the 

capitiil  of  I>iwfr  F.(,'ypt,  standing;  nt  tlic  a\^\  of  the 
Delta,  ruins  of  which  are  still  found  nut  far  from  its  suo- 
CHBor  and  modem  repmentative,  Cturo.  In  the  fol- 
low in^;  ajwunt  of  it.  we  shall  mainly  follow  the  article 
of  K.  T.  I'oole.  in  the  new  e<lition  of  Kitto's  Cytopirdta, 
with  !»<>m<'  additions  from  .1.  I*.  ThompHon's  article  in 
Smith's  IHctiomuy  <ff  ihe  liibU,  and  other  soutcea.  See 

EOTTT. 

I.  7'"  A'/vi*".  -MemphiH  ocrnrs  once  in  the  A.V..  in 
Uusea  ix,  6,  where  the  Hebrew  baa  il6ph  (P|^  Sept, 
M«Mf(C>^«%>^'MV>Mr).  Etaewhere.tho  Hebrew  name 
apjMuirs  as  S'opk  ("3),  under  which  form  it  is  mentioned 
by  laaiah  (xix,  13),  Jerennah  (ii,  Ifi;  zlvi,  14, 19),  and 
faildel  (XXX.  13, 16\  These  two  ATrfms  forma  are 
irti  lis  of  till-  an<  ient  Ejryp'^ian  MKN-SfFR  orMKN- 
II.  whence  the  (  optic  Mmfi.  M''n\ti,  Mrndte  (Mem- 
phitic  forms),  and  Mtwj'r  (Snlu  h'  .  the  Greek  luroe, 
•ad  the  Aiahie  if«i|^  Th«  Hebrew  ionne  were  proba- 
lijr  in  «MS  wmtmK  the  Bhemltm  hi  Lvwer  Egypt,  and 
perhafp<  ainonK  the  P'tcyjitians  in  thf  vul;,'ar  dialect. 

The  ancient  Kgj-ptian  common  name  (as  above)  sig- 
■iflm  dther  "the  good  abode,"  or  "  the  abode  of  the 
good  one."  Platareh,  whose  Kgyptian  inforaalioo  in 
the  treatise  TV  Iride  de  Chiride  is  generally  TaluaUe, 
indiiatc*  tluit  the  latter  or  n  Hiinilar  explanation  was 
current  an>ong  the  Egyptian  priehis.  He  tells  us  that 
■erne  interpnted  the  name  the  "  haven  of  good  ones," 
others  "  the  sepulchre  of  ( >»iri»"  («.rti  rifv  fiiv  wvXiv  o't 
oftfioy  (iyn^wv  iftfttjvtvotxtiy,  oi  c'  f  »7i]u#f  rri^ov 
Offipifii-,  c.  '^U.  "To  come  to  jmrt"  if,  in  hicro^lyph- 
im,  iKHA  or  MAX,  and  in  Coptic  the  long  vowel  is  not 

Thoeii^liow* 


ever,noexpr*"*«<  d  vowt  l  in  the  name  of  Mf-mphii^whiidl 
we  take  therefore  to  rointnence  with  the  word  MKM, 
"abode."  like  the  nain«-  of  a  town  or  village  MKN-iien, 
"  the  alxxie,  or  mansion,  of  a^'u  nibly,"  cited  by  Urugsch 
{fifographitche  lntrhr\f}tu,  i.  I'.U,  \o.  K51,  tab.  xxxvii). 
"The  g<xHl  abode"  is  tin-  inorf  prohaMr  rondc-rin^;.  tor 
there  is  no  prepotution,  which,  however,  might  possibly 
he  omitted  in  an  areluuc  form.  The  special  detamin*^ 
live  of  a  pyramid  follows  the  name  of  Mtuiphi*.  I>e- 
cause  it  was  the  pyramid-tity,  p\  rainiil.s  having;  jd-r- 
haj»  bet'n  alrcaily  raised  thiTf  a>  early  m  the  reign  of 
Venq>bes,  the  fourth  king  of  the  tirst  dynasty  (2klane- 
tho,  epbOsry,  A  nr.  Frag.  p. 96, 97;  eomp.  Brugacb,  Gtogr. 

Irisrhr.  i,  210^ 

1  he  surrrd  name  of  Memphis  was  ilv-itaii.  fA- 
iTAii,  or  iiA-iTAii-KA,  or  iiA-KA-iTAii, "  the  ahtxle  of 
Ptab,"  or  «'of  tbe  being  of  l>ub"  (Bnigsch,  i,  2So»  286, 
Noa.  not,  1tC8, 1 104, 1 10.%  tab.  xlii). 

II.  (iiinintphii  ttl  I'lifitiim. — Memphis  w.ts  well  chosen 
as  the  capital  city  of  all  K^ypl.  it  stood  just  above 
the  ancient  p<iint  of  the  Delta,  where  the  Felusiac,  8e- 
bcnnjrtie,  and  i'^nopic  brandies  separated.  It  waa  with- 
in the  valley  of  I'pper  Rg}-^!,  yet  it  was  dose  to  the 
plafal  ef  Lower  K^ypt.  If  farther  north  it  could  not 
bare  been  in  a  position  naturally  strong;  it  anywhere 
but  at  the  division  of  the  two  regions  of  Egypt,  it  couhl 
not  have  been  the  seat  of  a  aovereign  who  wishe<t  to 
unite  and  command  the  twa  Where  the  valley  of  Up- 
piT  F.jiypt  is  nlxdit  to  <>|rf>n  into  the  plain  it  is  about  live 
miles  broad.  On  the  east,  this  valley  is  bounded  almost 
to  the  rtver^  brink  b^  the  light  yellow  limestone  ntoaa- 
tains  which  slope  abrtiptly  to  the  narrow  slip  of  fertile 
Lmd.  On  the  we*t,  a  broad  surface  of  cultivation  ex- 
tends to  the  low  e<lge  of  the  (ireat  Desert,  ujM)n  wliich 
rise,  like  landmarks,  the  long  series  irf  Memphite  pyra- 
mids. The  valley  is  perfectiy  flat,  except  where  a  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  moini<l  of  fomc  finrieiit  town,  niid  un- 
varied but  by  the  long  groves  of  (lale-(ka]mj>  which  ex- 
tend along  the  river,  and  the  smaller  groups  of  the  vil- 
lages. The  Mile  ooenpiee  the  midst  with  iu  great  vol- 
nme  of  water,  and  to  the  wcM,  not  ftr  beneath  the  Lab> 
yan  ran^'P,  is  the  great  eaoal  call' d  the  llahr  YAsuf. 
or  "hea  of  Joseph."  The  seene  is  beautiful  from  the 
oontiait  of  its  cohirs,  the  delicate  tints  of  the  bare  des- 
ert^mountaina  or  hills  blight  with  the  light  of  an  Egyp- 
tian sun,  and  the  tender  green  of  the  Adds,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  yi  nr.  ixi-i>)it  when  the  Nile  spread-*  it<*  inun- 
dating watem  Irom  dcMTt  to  desert,  or  when  the  han  eat 
is  ycUow  with  such  plenteous  ears  as  Pharaoh  saw  in 
his  dream.  The  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  here  stood  that  capital  «f  Egypt  which  was  in 
tinii>  \ery  remote  a  guardian  o!"  .'ii;ii(iit  <  i\ ili/ation ; 
that  here,  as  those  pyramids — which  triders  in  ail  ages 
have  mocked  at^wers  raised  to  attest,  the  doctrine  4^  a 
future  state  was  firmly  believe<l  and  handed  down  till 
revelation  gave  it  its  true  sipiilicaiico ;  m.d  that  here 
many  of  the  grt-at  evenin  of  sacretl  history  may  have 
taken  place,  certainly  many  of  its  chief  personages  may 
have  wondered  at  remains  which  in  the  days  of  Ahnt* 
ham  were  the  work  of  an  older  and  stronger  generniii'n. 

lint  for  the  pyramidi*  il  would  now  be  dilKcult  t»)  ajs- 
certaiii  the  preciM-  site  of  Memphis,  and  the  pyramids, 
extending  for  twenty  milea,  do  not  minately  assist  na. 
No  lofty  moamls,  as  at  Bohastis  and  Sols,  mark  the 

pla^e  iif  the  [.'rent  city;  no  splendid  tempkis  nn  at 
Thebe;*.  enable  us  to  recall  its  mogniticeuce.  The  val- 
ley between  the  Libyan  Desert  tte  Hlle  is  flat  and 
lumiarked  by  standing  columns,  or  evcDi  as  at  neigh- 
boring lIelio)Milis,  by  a  solitary*  obelisk.  Happily  a 
fallen  colossal  statue  and  s-nne  iritiint;  remains  near  by, 
half  burieil  in  the  tnud.  and  annually  drowned  by  the 
inundation,  show  us  where  stood  the  chief  tem|de  of 
Memphis,  and  doubtless  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
city,  near  the  modem  village  of  Mtt-Rahlneh  (fully 
Hnhiui  h  ;  eonip.  Ko)iiti;-on,  l{i m  <  hi     i,  -10,  41). 

i  bis  central  pottiiiuu  is  m  the  valley  veij-  near  the  prea- 
eot  west  Iwidc  of  the  river,  and  three  miles  from  the 
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Preseut  View  of  the  Site  of  Memphis  with  n  fiUlen  col«>Mn!  Statae  of  Ramesca  II. 


The  cUma  te  ufMem- 
pbis  may  Itc  inferred 
from  t  liat  <jf  tilt  mod- 
ern CBiro  —  about 
ten  roilcstu  the  north 
— which  is  the  must 
equable  thai  K^yp^ 
affords.  The  city  is 
aaid  to  have  had  a 
circuBifcrcnce  of 
atxmt  nineteen  miles 
(l)io(l.Sic.i,fK»).and 
the  houses  or  inhab- 
ited quarters  a»  was 
UMual  in  the  )^at 
cities  of  antiquity, 
were  interspersed 
with  uumerotia  par- 
deiiii  and  public 
areas. 

The  buildinf^  of 


edge  of  the  Great  Desert.    The  distance  above  Cairo  is  Sremphis  is  associated  by  tradition  with  a  sttqienilous 


about  nine  miles,  and  that  above  ihe  ancient  head  of 
the  IX'lta  about  sixteen.  The  ani-ient  city  was  no 
doubt  of  great  extent,  but  it  is  impossible,  now  that  its 
remains  have  been  destroyed  and  their  traces  8wallnwe<l 
up  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile,  to  determine  its 


work  of  art,  which  has  |)erTnanentiy  changed  the 
ei>urse  of  the  Nile  and  the  face  of  the  Delta.  Before 
the  time  of  Menes  the  river,  emerging  fn>m  the 
{ler  valley  into  the  neck  of  the  Delta,  bent  it^t  cuurse 
westward  towards  the  hills  of  the  IJbyan  Desert,  or  at 


limits,  or  to  decide  whether  the  dilTereiit  quarters  men-  i  least  diocharged  a  fwrtion  of  its  waters  through  an 


tioned  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptionM  were  portions  of 
one  connected  city;  or,  again,  whether  the  MeniphiiS 
known  lo  classical  writers  was  smaller  than  the  old  cap- 
ital, a  central  part  of  it,  from  which  the  later  additions 
had,  in  a  time  of  decay,  been  gradually  wjiarated.  In 
the  inscriptions  we  tind  three  tiuarters  distinguished: 
The  "  While  Wall,"  mentioned  by  the  classical  writers 
{\tvKvv  rtiyov),  bas  the  same  name  in  hieroglyphics, 
siiirr-iiL'T  (Itrugsch,  ut  tup,  i,  1*20,  *23-l,  235;  1  tab.  xv, 
N..S.  loyi-KKH;  ub.  xlii).  That  Memphis  is  meant  in 
the  name  of  the  nomc  appears  not  «mly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Memphis  was  the  capital  of  the  Mem- 
pliitic  Nome,  but  also  from  the  jK'currcnce  of  ha-itah- 
KA  or  iiA-KA-iTAii,  as  the  equivalent  of  sEirr-iiicr  in 
the  name  of  the  nome  (Brugscli.  ibi/l.  i.  tab.  xv;  i,  1 ; 
ii.  1,  etc.,  and  \omm  aus  drm  mum  /{riche,  p.  1).  The 
White  Wall  is  put  in  the  nome-name  for  Memphis  it- 
Si'lf,  probably  as  the  oldest  part  of  the  city.  Herodotus 
imcntions  the  White  Wall  ns  the  citadel  of  Memphis,  for 
he  relates  that  it  held  a  garrison  of  I'iO.lMH)  Ferxians  (lit, 
^1 ),  and  he  als<i  speaks  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  Citadel 
Him])ly  (ro  rtt\oi,  p.  13, 14).  Thucydides  ^|>eaks  of  the 
While  Wall  as  the  third,  and,  as  we  may  infer,  the  stiong- 
e.-^t  part  of  Memphis,  but  he  does  not  give  the  names 
of  the  other  two  parts  (i,  104),  The  Scholiast  remarks 
that  Memphis  hail  three  walls,  and  th.it  whereas  the 
others  were  of  brick,  the  third,  or  White  Wall,  was  of 
Moue  (Bil  loc.).  No  doubt  the  commentator  had  in  his 
mind  tireek  towns  surroundnl  by  more  tijan  a  single 
wall,  and  did  not  know  that  Kgyplian  towns  were  rarely 
if  ever  walletL  But  his  idea  of  the  origin  of  Ihe  name 
white,  as  applied  to  the  citadel  of  Memphis,  i*  wry  prol>- 
ably  correct.  The  EgA'ptian  forts  known  to  us  arc  of 
crude  brick:  therefore  a  stone  fort,  very  possible  in  a 
city  like  Memphis,  famous  for  its  great  works  in  ma- 
sonr}',  would  receive  a  name  denoting  its  [H>culiarity. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  monuments  mention  two  other 
«iu«rters  "The  two  regions  of  life"  (Hrugjx-h,  MJ.  i, 
*J3<'>,  '237.  Nin<  1107  84|..  tab.  xlii,  xliii),  and  amhi  or 
PKK-AMiii  {.ifml.  p.  237,  No.  1114  a,  tab.  xliii). 

HI.  HvHiiry,  - 1.  The  foundation  of  the  city  is  assigned 
to  Menes,  the  tirst  kitig  of  Kgypt.  head  of  the  first  dy- 
nasty (lleriKl.  ii,  IK)).  The  situation,  as  already  ot>- 
strrveil,  is  admirable  for  a  capital  «if  the  wh(de  country, 
and  it  was  probably  chosen  with  thai  ottject.  It  would 
at  once  command  the  Delta  aj>d  hold  the  key  of  Upper 
EgA-pt,  controlling  the  commerce  of  the  Nile,  defended 
upon  the  west  by  the  Libyan  mountains  ami  des^-rt,  and 
un  the  east  by  the  river  and  its  aititiciol  embankmeuls. 


arm 

in  that  direction.  Here  the  generous  Hood,  whose  yearly 
inundation  gives  life  and  fertility  to  Egypt,  was  larfjcly 
ab«orbetl  in  the  sands  of  the  desert  or  wasietl  in  atag- 
nant  morasses.  It  is  even  conjectured  that  up  to  the 
time  of  Menes  the  whole  Delta  was  an  uninhabitable 
marsh.  The  rivers  of  Damascus,  the  Ilarada  and  'Awaj, 
now  lose  themselves  in  the  same  way  in  the  marshy 
lakes  of  the  great  desert  plain  south-east  of  that  city. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  u|>on  the  authority  of  the  Kf;>-p- 
tian  priests  of  his  time,  that  Menes,  '*  by  banking  up  the 
river  at  the  ben<l  which  it  forms  al>out  a  hundred  fur- 
longs south  of  Memphis,  laid  the  ancient  channel  dry, 
while  he  dug  a  new  c-ourse  for  the  stream  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  hills.  To  this  day,"  he  contin- 
ues, '*  the  elbow  which  the  Nile  forms  at  the  |M(int  where 
it  is  forwl  aside  into  the  new  channel  is  guanlf<l  with 
the  greatest  care  by  the  I'ersians,  and  strengthened  cv- 
er>-  year;  for  if  the  river  were  to  burst  out  at  this  place, 
and  js>ur  over  the  mound,  there  would  lie  danger  of 
■  Memphis  l>eing  aimpletely  overwhelmed  by  the  ti<KKl. 
Men,  the  first  king,  having  thus,  by  turning  the  river, 
made  the  tract  where  it  used  to  nm  drj-  land,  proceeded 
in  the  tirst  place  to  build  the  city  now  called  Memphia, 
which  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of  Eg>  pt ;  after  which  he 
further  excavateil  a  lake  out^'ide  of  the  tow  n.  to  the  iiortli 
an<l  west,  communicating  with  the  river,  which  waa  it- 
self the  easteni  boundary"  (Hennl.  li,  Wl*).  From  this 
description  it  appears  that -like  Amsterdam  diketl  in 
fmm  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  ,St.  Petersburg  defended  by  the 
mole  at  Cn>nstadt  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  more 
nearly  like  New  Orleans  protected  by  its  levee  frf»in  the 
freshets  of  the  MiB8issi])pi,  and  draineil  by  Lake  I'unt- 
chartrain — Slemphis  was  createtl  uism  a  marsh  reclaimed 
by  the  dike  of  Menes  and  ilraiued  by  his  artificial  lake. 
The  dike  of  Menes  began  twelve  miles  south  of  Mem- 
phis, and  deflectetl  the  main  channel  of  the  river  about 
two  miles  to  the  eastward,  Ujwn  the  rise  of  the  Nile, 
a  canal  still  conducted  a  jxirtion  of  its  waters  wf^t- 
ward  through  the  old  channel,  thus  irrigating  the  plain 
lH>yond  the  city  in  that  direction,  while  an  inundation 
was  guanled  against  on  that  side  by  a  large  artificial 
lake  or  reserA-oir  at  Abusir,  The  skill  in  engineering 
w  hich  these  works  required,  and  which  their  remains 
still  in«licate,  argues  a  high  degree  of  material  civiliza- 
tion, at  least  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the  earliest  known 
periixl  of  Egyptian  histor>'.  The  manufactures  of  glasM 
at  Memphis  were  fameil  for  the  superior  quality  of  their 
workninnship,  wiih  which  liome  continued  lo  be  sup- 
plied long  after  EgA'pt  became  a  province  of  the  empire. 
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-Th*  environs  of  Mt'm]<yii!!i  prf  sonteil  aillivntpd  jn^tvi-s  '  mfiro  fitui  bicmglyjihic  iu«ti<  <  s  nf  M.  nijiliU  nfti  r  n  si- 


of  tiie  ■cacti-tree,  uf  wluioe  woihI  were  made  the  pLaitkn 
mdiOMSu  uf  boat«,  the  hand]e«  of  offeiiMve  weapona  of 
wv,  and  Tukn*  utidM  of  furaiton  (WiUull■ol^  ui^ 

Sir  (isnliuT  Wilkiii.Hon  nbjK  rvcH,  "  Tho  dike  of  Mi'iict* 


leiiee  uf  Mitue  ct■n(uriei^.  ituriiii:  that  ilviiaMy  and  ita 
two  surcesaon,  while  the  K^'y|iiiaii  empire  laaietl,  Mcnt* 
phia  WM  iis  aacond  aty,  though,  as  the  torvmigm  wen 
Th«bam,Thebea  waa  the  ca|iiial. 

^t.  Afr.r  till-  (ItiliiK^  iif  till'  rm|iirr,  \v('  hear  little  of 


waa  |irut*aUy  near  the  niuderii  Rafr  eUiuyiit,  fourteen  i  Memphis  until  the  l'er»iaa  (lerio*!,  when  the  pruviucial 
Duks  aooth  of  Mit-Kahlneh,  where  the  Nile  ukea  a  riynaBties  gave  it  a  preference  over  Thebes  as  the  chief 
eooaideraUe  betui,  and  from  this  point  it  would  (if  the  city  of  Kgypt.  llenMiutus  informs  us  that  CamhyM  fi. 
previous  direction  of  its  course  continued)  run  imntedi-  enraged  at  the  oppoMtiun  he  encountered  at  3Hent|ilil«i, 
ately  UIow  tin-  I.iliyau  mountains,  and  I'ver  the  .site  <>(  coiniiiiiuil  many  outra>;i  n  u|hiii  the  city.    He  killed  the 


Mamphia.  Calculating  from  the  outside  of  Memphis, 
ibb  bend  agnm  cnetly  with  the  bnndred  sudia,  or 
nearly  eleven  and  a  half  English  mika  Mlt-Kahlnch 
beinji;  about  the  centre  of  the  old  city.  No  traces  of 
these  dikes  (fir)  are  now  seen"  (Hawlinson's  J/tn>'!.  ii 


sacred  Apia,  and  caused  bia  priesta  to  be  scourged.  '*  lie 
opened  the  andcnt  aepulehm^  and  exaniMd  tlw  bodic* 

that  were  buried  in  them.  He  liki  \\  ix  >m  ntllltotbetmil" 

pie  of  Hephawtus  (^I'lab).  and  made  ^ti  at  sport  of  the 
image.  .  .  .  He  went  also  into  the  temple  of  the  C'nblri, 


163,  note  6).  That  the  dike  lias  been  allowed  to  fall  iato  |  which  it  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  enter  except  the 
Bc^eeC,  aiid  nhiimtelf  to  disappear,  may  be  eooonated  |  priesta,  and,  not  only  made  Hport  of  the  imagea,  but  eren 

for  bv  the  cradiial  obiiteraiidti  of  the  old  beil,  and  the  bunieil  tbem"  ( llernd.  iii,  37  <.  M<  tii[dii«t  iievi  r  rceuv- 
ccsaation  ot  any  nevewity  In  ki<p  the  inundation  from  trwl  from  the  blnw  intliittd  by  C'ambyMs,  W  ith  the 
the  site  of  Memphis,  which.  (Ill  the  contrary,  OS  the  city  (jreek  rule,  indet  d,  itn  iHiIitical  im|ioriance  w>mew]iat 
eontiacted,  became  cultivable  aotl  and  required  to  be  mee,  and  while  Thebes  had  dwindled  to  a  thinly-popi^ 
aimnally  fertilised.  Bnt  are  we  to  aoppoae  that  Menca  lated  eoUeetioo  of  andl  towns,  Memphb  became  the 
executed  the  great  en^iiircriiit:  works  nttribtitt'd  to  bim?  native  CSpitalf  where  the  soven  it^ii^  wen-  crowiud  bv 
It  m  remarkable  thai  tbi-  higher  we  atlvancc  towards  (he  Kgyptian  priesta;  but  Alexandria  gradually  de- 


the  be^^innings  of  Egyptian  history',  the  more  vast  are 
the  worka  of  niuiaal  labor.  The  Lake  Ma»i%  pmbebly 
exearated  imda'the  6th  dynasty,  cast  into  the  shade  all 

later  wtirks  of  its  i>r  any  uiher  kind  execiiti-d  in  K^'y[lt. 
The  chief  pyramid)*,  which,  if  reaching  down  to  iliis 
tioK^can  scarcely  reach  later,  increase  in  im|>urtance  as 
.  we  go  higher,  the  greatest  being  those  of  El-Ulzeh,  sep- 
nlchres  ^  the  earlier  kings  of  the  4th  dvnasty.  This 
state  i.f  ibiri:^'  ini|ilie^s  ibe  exi.sli  ii.  i'  i  f  n  large  serf  |m>|)- 


stroyeii  its  power,  and  the  polkf  of  the  Komans  haateaed 
a  natural  decay. 

4.  At  length,  after  tlie  Amb  conquest,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Huccensiim  of  rival  capitals,  on  ibc  ii|.|Ki>*iic 
>>ank  of  the  Nile — Kl-Fustut,  El-Askar,  El-Katu-e.  and 
KUKahireh,  the  later  Cairo— drew  away  the  remains  of 
its  population,  and  at  last  left  nothing  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  capital  but  ruins,  which  were  long  the 
ilinrrii  s  f(ir  any  who  wislieil  for  cofllv  marbles,  mast>ive 


ulatiou  gradually  decreaaiug  towards  later  times,  and  columns,  or  mere  blocks  of  atone  for  the  numeroua 
diows  tl^  Menea  might  well  have  diverted  the  oouiae  mosques  of  the  Hoalen  lesta  ef  government.  The 

'>f 'hf-  Nile.  The  digging  of  a  new  course  seems  d<inbt-  Arabian  j»hysician,  Alxi-el-Laiif,  who  viaitcd  Mi  iiipl.!-< 
ful,  anil  it  may  lie  conjectured  that  the  branch  which  in  the  bith  centurj-.  dcK-ribes  its  ruina  as  then  njarvii- 
became  the  main  stream  was  already  exists  nt.  li>u-»  iH  yoml  description  (see  De  .Sacy's  translation,  cited 

The  mytbokigical  aystem  of  the  time  of  Menes  is  as-  by  Ikugach,  Uittuirt  ifj^ggple,  p.  IH),  Abulfeda,  in  the 
oribed  by  Bunaen  to  **  the  amalgamation  of  the  religion  14th  eentur\%  speaka  of  the  remaina  of  Memphis  as  itn- 
<jf  rpfK'r  and  Ixjwer  Egypt;"  religion  havin:,'  ":ilri  rtdy  nx'nsi';  fur  the  rao«i  part  in  n  state  of  <bca\.  tb.iiij»h 
nniied  the  two  prtivinces  before  the  |Kiwer  i>l  ihc  rat  e  t«imt'  !H:iil|itures  of  variegated  sloiie  btill  retaim  li  a  re- 
'if  rtiis  in  the  Thebaic!  extended  itself  to  Memphin.  and  j  markable  freshness  of  color  {Iktcriptw  .tltjtfpli,  ed.  Mi- 
befoce  the  giant  work  of  Meoea  converted  the  Delu  cliaelia,  1776).  At  length,  so  complete  was  the  ruin  of 
ftom  ■  deaert,  checkered  over  with  lakes  and  moraMes,  |  Memphis  that  for  a  long  time  Its  very  rite  waa  kai. 
into  a  hltMiming  ganlen."  The  political  union  of  the  I'<x-<>cke  coiiM  find  no  trai-e  nf  ii.  Ilet-t  nt  explotatfcwi% 
two  divisions  of  the  country  was  eflected  by  the  builder  ,  e»|>eci(dly  iho.se  of  Messrs.  Mariettc  and  Linant.,  have 
of  Memphis.  "Menes  founded  the  Empire,  of  Kifypt  by  brought  to  light  many  of  ita  antiquities,  which  have 
J  the  people  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Mile  been  diafiersed  in  the  moMinnaef  Europe  and  America 
•  Uitle  pnivindai  station  to  that  of  a  historical  |  Some  specimens  of  eculptuie  from  Slemphis  adorn  the 
'  (^.''''/"'  •  i.  'I  ll ;  ii.       i.  Ki^'vptian  hall  of  tlie  H'iii.sb  Miis*'um  ;  other  moninnt  nls 

Si  U  would  appear  from  the  fragments  of  ManethoV  of  ilds  great  city  are  in  the  AblMtti  Museum  in  New 


Ultoiythat  Memphis  continued  the  scat  of  government 
«f  \&a^  of  all  Eg}-pt  as  late  aa  the  reign  of  Venephea, 
the  third  successor  of  Menes.  Athothis,  the  son  and 
(•ucci-asfir  of  Mencj".  buiU  ibr  jmlnn'  there,  and  tbr  kin^c 
6m  meotioocd  built  ttte  pyramids  near  Cocbome  (^Corj- s 
>la&fWi9L2ded.p^M-97);  pyramida  ate  aeaioely 


York.  The  dikea  and  canals  of  Menes  still  form  the 
baaia  of  the  system  of  irrigation  for  Lower  Egypt;  the 
insignificant  village  of  MU~Ttahlucb  occupies  nearly  the 
I  i  iiln-  lit  ibi-  am  icnt  capital. 

1 V.  i^ijicti,  Hu  tw,  and  M mmmaUt. — Of  the  buildings 
of  Memphis,  none  icmain  above  gnond;  the  tomba  of 
bol  at  Memphiit,  and  Cochome  is  probably  the  name  fif  |  the  neighlH>ring  necropolis  alone  nttef«t  its  importance, 
part  of  the  Memphitic  necropolis,  as  will  lie  noticed  later.  It  is,  however.  ncce».sarA-  to  s[Rak  of  i  bose  temples  which 
The  3d  dynasty  was  of  Memphitic  kings,  the  2d  and  ancient  writcnt  mention,  and  e^]le('ially  ofaiichof  then 
part  of  the  1st  having  probably  loet  the  undivided  rule  i  aa  are  known  by  remaining  fngmenta. 
of  Egypt.  The  4th  dynasty,  which  sooceeded  about  1.  Heiedotna  atates,  on  the  authority  of  the  prieot% 
It*''.  w.is  ibe  mo!«t  powerftd  Memphitic  line,  and  '  that  Menes  "built  the  temple  of  He|>b.'estui^.  which 
under  ita  earlier  kings  the  pyramids  of  El-Ghlzeh  were  i  .ttaiuls  within  the  city,  a  va.st  edilice.  well  worthy  of 


built.   It  is  probable  that  other  Egyptian  lines  were 
to  this,  which  not  only  eomnianded  all  the  re> 

I  of  Egypt  to  the  quarries  of  Syene  on  the  south- 
ern Itorder.  but  alMj  workf'd  ihf  copper  mini  -  nf  t!ic  si- 
naitic  IVninsula.  The  .'ilh  dynasty  ap|itan*  to  have  Uen 
C(iniem|)orary  with  the  4tb  and  Gth,  the  latter  being  a 
Memphitic  houae  which  continued  the  succession.  At 
the  ekne  of  the  latter  Memphis  fell,  accorriing  to  the 
effaaion  of  Mime,  intti  the  linii<l-4  <>f  ibe  Sin  pberd  kirij.'". 


meniion"  (,ii,  Wf.  The  divinity  whom  Herodotus  thus 
identifies  with  Hcphiertus  was  J'tuh,  "the  creative 
power,  the  maker  of  alt  material  things"  (Wilkinson,  in 

I'nw  lin.Hon':*  lltnn}.  ii,  289:  liuiiM  ii,  Kf/ftpl'ii  /imi,  i, 
3^*1).  Jttifi  was  worshijiped  in  all  I'-gypi,  but  un- 
der difleient  representations  in  ilinirent  noineM;  ordi- 
oaiily  a  god  holding  bclofe  him  with  both  bands 
the  Kilometer,  or  emblem  of  stability,  combine*!  with 

the  Asn  (if  lifi"  I  IbiiiM  n.  i.  ;!><■.'  .     Hut  at  Mt  ni|ibi>  his 


Strangers  who,  more  or  1«m,  held  Eg>ltt  for  oOU  .  worship  was  so  prominent  that  the  primitive  sanctuary 
At  the  IwginniBg  ef  tlie  IMi  dyoaaty  tre  once  I  of  hia  temple  was  buik  by  Menea:  MieoMrive  monarcbB 
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Itly  onlarfjrrl  nivl  IwAutiflod  the  stnu  tiiro  by  the  ad- 
dition uf  courts,  (Mtrclu-is  and  c<'luoAal  unminciiti).  He- 
vodotin  and  Dicxlunu  describe  aeveral  or  tlie^  addiUons 
and  Mtontions,  Imt  nowbiic  givt  a  compkte  dncrip- 
tion  of  the  t4'tii|il<-,  with  measiiranents  «f  Itt  rariooi 
dimciiMt.iH  (IKt.kI.  ii.  101.  lOH^lK),  121.  13<;.  153. 
176;  Dio*L  Sic.  i,  4o.  ol,  (»-',  i;7).  Aoconling  to  thtwo 
authorities,  Maoris  built  the  northern  j^ateway;  Scsoa^ 
tria  erected  in  Tront  uf  the  temide  c«*io«Ml  sutues  {vry- 
intC  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height)  of  himself,  his 
v,\U\  .■iml  lii>  fiur  s<in!«:  IJIiatni>!*iniiii-  linilt  tin-  wostcni 
ffateway,  and  erected  before  it  the  culu>u*al  niaiueii  of 
Ittmniar  and  Winter;  Asjrchia  built  the  eaatem  gate- 
way, which  ''in  iiize  and  beauty  far  surpassed  the  other 
three;"  Psammetichus  luiilt  the  southern  jrateway;  and 
Ami)si;«  iirrscntoil  to  tlii-<  ti-nijik'  "a  ri-c\iiiilifnt  culnswus 
eeveutjr-livc  feet  long,  and  two  upright  statues, 
twentjr  feet  hifph."  The  period  between  Henei  and 
Ano!*is  nconnlin^  to  Iiru};sdlt  wafl  873 1  ypar<  :  accord- 
ing to  Wilkiii-MMi  only  about  2100  years;  Imt  u]K>n 
either  calctUation  the  temple^  as  it  appeared  to  Stral)o, 
was  the  growth  of  mauj  ceuturiea.  Strabo  (xvii,  807) 
deeeribea  this  temple  aa  *tniilt  in  a  rery  amnptaona 
n>ann(  r.  both  as  regards  the  size  of  the  Naos  and  in  other 
resjjecta."  The  Dromos,  or  pm"d  avenue  Icadinp;  to  the 
leoipleof  Ptah,  was  used  for  the  ctl<  liruiion  of  buU-tighta, 
a  aport  pietiued  in  the  tumbo.  liut  these  figlits  were 
'  probably  between  animals  akmo — no  captive  or  gladia- 
.  tor  beiii>;  cumiiolled  to  enter  the  nrcna.  The  ImlK  hav- 
ing been  trained  for  the  cH^casioii.  were  hrmn^lit  fac-c  to 
fiwe  and  goaded  on  by  their  masters,  the  pri/c  being 
awarded  to  the  owner  of  the  victor.  Hut  though  the 
bull  was  thus  used  for  the  sport  of  the  people,  he  was  the 
sacred  animal  of  Memphis. 

This  chief  temple  was  near  the  site  of  the  modern 
Tillage  of  Mlt-Rahtneh.  The  only  important  vestige 
of  tlua  great  temple,  probably  second  only,  if  second,  to 
thot  of  Amen-ra  at  Thebes,  now  called  the  temple  of 
El-Kamnk.  i-  a  broken  colossal  statue  of  limestone  rep- 
reacnting  Kamcaes  II,  which  once  atood,  probably  with 
«  AOow  ^hat  liaa  been  deetfoyed,  before  one  of  the 

propjrla  of  the  tenipl>\  (See  cut.]). 72.)  This  !<tnttie, 
complete  Irom  the  head  tu  below  the  knees,  is  the  tinc^i 
Egyptian  colossus  known.  It  belongs  to  the  British 
gorernment,  which  has  never  yet  spued  the  neocenry 
ionds  fbr  trans(tortini;  it  to  England. 

3,  Near  ttiis  tcmpli'  «  a«  one  of  Apis,  or  Ilnj  i.  the  cel- 
ebrated xaiTfil  bull,  worshi|HK  (i  with  extrauriliiiary  hon- 
ursat  Memphis,  from  which  the  Israelites  jKissibly  took 
the  idea  of  the  golden  calf.  Apis  was  believed  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  Othit.  The  sacred  bnH  was  selected  by 

certain  "Uitwanl  syniboU  of  the  indwelling;  divinity  ;  his 
color  beini;  black,  with  the  exception  of  white  spota  of  a 
peculiar  !5bape  u])on  his  forehead  and  right  sidk  The 
temple  of  Apis  was  one  of  the  most  noted  structores  of 
Memphis.  It  stood  opiH><«iti!  the  southern  portico  of  the 
t<'iii](le  iif  I'lali  ;  (iml  INarnnicl ichii^,  who  built  that 
gateway,  crccteel  in  front  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apis  a 
magnificent  colonnade,  supported  by  eolossd  statues  or 
Osiride  pillars,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  at  the  temple 
of  Metllnet  Abu  at  Thebes  (Herod,  ii,  Inii).  Through 
ihi*  eolonnaiie  (lie  Aii)-*  wiin  led  with  f^reat  f«)mp  n|M)n 
aute  oGcasioua.  Two  stables  adjoined  the  sacred  vesti- 
bule (Strabo,  xvii,  807). 

TiieSeratiemn.  or  tf  m[ile  of  Scrapi"*.  or  Osirhapi,  that 
is,  (MriB-Ajii-',  the  ideal  <'orrt>[Hin>lent  to  tlie  animal, 
lay  in  the  ile««'rl  to  the  westward,  l>etwcen  the  modern 
villi^  of  AbO-.Str  and  Sakkarah,  though  to  the  west 
of  both,  fltralio  describes  it  as  very  mueh  exposed  to 
sand-drifts  and  in  hin  time  partly  buried  by  masses  of 
sand  heaped  up  by  the  wind  (xvii.  H07 ).  The  sacred 
cubit  and  other  symbols  use<l  in  nieaMirin^  the  rise  of 
the  Nile,  were  dcpooitcd  in  the  temple  of  Serapis.  Near 
tliis  temple  wss  the  burial-place  of  the  bulls  Apis,  a 
v&*t  oxcavntii in  which  they  wvu-  >vpulcbred  in  mr- 
cophagi  ot  !<tone  in  the  most  costly  manner.  Diodorua 
describes  the  nagnilleenee  with  whidi  a 


Apis  was  interred  and  his  siicre^-or  iii<italled  at  Mem- 
phis. The  plate  appro|iri:iii  .l  i<>  the  burial  of  the  sa- 
cred bulls  was  a  KiUf^y  f-  ine  2lKK»  feet  in  length  b*' 
twenur  in  height  aiiid  width,  hewn  in  the  rock  withoat 
the  aty.  This  gillefy  was  divided  into  nomeraaa  le- 

ci  vs^  s  u|X)n  each  side;  and  the  embalmed  bo<lies  of  the 
sacred  btdls,  each  in  ita  own  sarcophagus  of  granite, 
were  dep<i«itcd  in  these  "sepulchial  stalls."  A  few 
yean  alnoe  this  burial«plaoe  of  the  saend  bulls  waa  dia> 
covered  by  M.  Hariette,  and  a  large  number  of  the  aar> 
eopbafji  have  nlnaity  b<<n  ii|i«  nr<i.  These  eala(vmb« 
uf  mummied  bulU  were  appn>acbcd  from  ^lemphia  by 
a  paved  road,  having  colossal  lions  on  either  side. 

S.  At  Memphis  was  the  repnte<l  burial-place  of  lais 
(Diotl.  Sic.  i,  22) ;  it  had  also  a  temple  to  that  "  mx-riad- 
named"  divinity,  wliirh  ller>>ilotus  ( ii,  17t>)  ilr>.  ril'f?  as 
*'a  vast  structure,  well  worthy  of  notice,"  but  interior  to 
Qm,  consecrated  (0  her  In  Biiairi%  a  citief  dty  of  her 
worship  (ii,  59). 

Herodotus  describes  "a  l)cantifid  and  riehly-oma- 
mente<l  en(  lo:*ure,"  situated  ujnin  the  M>uth  ^ide  uf  the 
temple  of  Ptab,  which  was  aacrud  to  Fioteoa,  a  native 
Memphitic  king.  Within  this  endoanre  theie  was  -a 
temple  to  "the  foreign  Venus"  fAst.-irte?'.  ituKf-niing 
which  the  historian  narrate.n  a  niyih  i  nmuH  ted  with  the 
Grecian  Helen.  In  this  enclosure  was  ••the  Tyrian 
camp"  (ii,  112).  A  temple  of  Ka  or  Tbre,  the  Sun,  and 
a  temple  of  tiie  Cabiri,  eoin|dete  the  enonemliott  oftlM 

sacred  buildings  of  Memphis. 

4.  The  necro|X)li8  of  .Memphis  has  escajied  the  de- 
struction that  has  obUteratcd  almost  all  traces  of  the 
city,  partly  from  ita  being  beyond  the  convenient  reach 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Modem  eapitaU  partly  from 
the  unrivalled  ma.s--i\'e  ^didity  of  its  ihii  t\  iliii'  rs.  This 
necropolis,  consisting  of  pyramids,  way  on  a  scale  of  gran- 
deur corresponding  with  the  city  itself.  The  "city  of 
the  pyramids"  is  a  title  of  Memphis  in  the  hierv>glyph- 
ics  upon  the  monuments.  The  gn  at  tield  or  plain  of 
the  jiyraniids  lies  wholly  ujKin  the  «c<t«Tii  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  extends  from  Abii-Hoiiab,  a  little  to  the  uortb- 
west  of  CSsiroy  to  Mejrdtai,  aliout  ftity  mike  to  the 

south,  and  thence  in  a  south-we^trrly  dinvtion  abont 
twenty-tive  miles  farther,  to  the  pyraiiinls  of  llowara 
and  of  BiahmA  in  the  Fayum.  Ix'iwius  r<gar«l«i  the 
"  pyramid  fields  of  Memphis"  as  a  meet  important  testi< 
mony  to  the  dviHnitlon  of  Egypt  (Mttn,  Bohn,pi.  tt; 
also  ('hf>m<huju  i!>  r  .  I  f-iij'fir,  vol.  i).  These  ntyal  pxT- 
amids,  with  the  subterraiuan  halls  of  A|)is.  and  numer- 
ous tombs  of  public  officers  erected  on  the  plain  or  ex- 
cavated in  the  aiyaccnt  hills  gave  to  Memphis  the 
prc-eminenee  wMch  it  enjoye<l  as  **tlie  haven  of  the 

blessed." 

The  pyramids  that  belong  to  M( mf  tiis  extend  along 
the  low  edge  of  the  Libyan  ran^'r,  jnul  lortn  four  gn^ups 
—those  of  Kl-Ghtzcb,  AbO-Slr,  Sakkarab,  and  Dahshiir 
—all  so  named  (Vnm  a  neiphborinji  town  or  villspe.  Tha 
])riiici[ial  pyramids  ut"  i !il /I  li  tlin>.'  r.illi  d  ilio  First 
or  (ireat,  tJecond,  anti  Third— are  rcjipti  tively  the  tomba 
of  Khufa  or  Shufo,the  Cheops  of  HenNlotus  and  Sophia 
I  of  Manetho,  of  the  4th  dynasty;  of  Khafra  or  Shafra, 
Cephren  (HercKl.  ),  of  the  5th?  and  of  Menkaura,  Mycer- 
inu-s  or  Mencheres  of  the  -Ith.  The  Great  Pyramid  has 
a  base  measuring  733  feet  square,  and  a  perpendicular 
height  of  456  feSi,  havii^r  ket  abont  twent3r4ve  ftet  of 
its  original  height,  wbieh  must  have  been  at  least  480 
feet  (Mr.  Lane,  in  Mrs.  I'oole's  A'/v, «i  Ef^ypt, 
ii,  121,  123).  It  is  of  soliil  stone,  except  a  low  core  of 
riK'k,  and  a  veiy  small  space  allowed  for  chambers  and 
passages  leading  to  them.  The  Second  ^rramid  ia  not 
far  interior  t^i  tlii^i  in  si/c.  Next  in  onler  come  the  two 
stone  pyramids  of  Dahshi'ir.  The  n»st  are  much  smaller. 
In  the  Dahsh&r  group  are  two  built  of  crude  brick,  the 
only  examplea  in  the  Memphitic  necropolisi  The  whole 
number  that  can  now  be  tnoed  ia  upwards  of  thirty,  but 
Lefisius  supp'wes  that  nncienlly  iherr  \\ .  rr  .<ihont  sixty, 
including  those  south  of  Dahshur,  the  last  of  which  are 
as  fiur  aa  the  Faiyum,  aboot  sixty  mUea  abova  tha  aiM 
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•r  Mnphii*  hv  the  roiir^'  of  Um  Artt,  Tk9  principal 
pjmmiib  in  tbe  Hempbiiic  iMcnpolis  am  twutf  in 
mmriien  the  pmmid  of  AM-Ild«Bh,  tlM  dme  diicf 

p\Tiitni  U  of  K!-<  Iliirt'h.  the  rhiw  nf  Ahft-Str,  the  niiK- 
of  Sak karat),  and  ilic  four  of  Ualishilr.  The  "pyra- 
■ddt"  iMuk  by  W'liephes  nev  Cochume  may  liave  lieen 
m  tbe  graopa  of  Abd-Str,  fix  the  pen  of  tbe  nocropoUa 
vbere  the  Senpenm  lajr  ww  called  in  Egjrptin  kmm- 

KK  i  r  K  v-KKM.aLw  KKM  HF  KKMI,afl  BrilffM  li  hri-  -hcwti. 
reiiiirkiug  >>ti  its  probable  identity  witli  (  lalimix'  (^ul 
tup.  I.  ,>i<>,       im,  1122,  1123,  tab.  xliii). 

Tbe  pjmoiide  wc*n  tombe  of  kin^s  and  pgeaibly  of 
wnben  of  royal  fkmitiea.  Aionnd  them  were  the 
I  of  .«ul>je<"l.H,  of  whic  h  the  uhU-*t  wi  re  prKlalily  in 
i coatemporaueotu  wiib  ibo  king  who  rai.->eil  ejiih 
pynoiU.  ThepriTata  tonba  wen  either  built  u|ion  the 
nek  or  excavated,  whewvcr  it  presented  a  auitable  face 
in  which  a  grotto  could  be  cut,  ami  in  either  case  the 
muintnied  were  iloiHwlti^l  in  chambers  at  the  f.H>t  of 
deep  piu»  Sometime*  tbaae  pita  were  not  guarded  by 
thcappef  itrncture  oc  gretto,tlwagh  probably  they  were 
then  orifcin.illy  (imtected  by  cruile  hriL'k  wall^  A  curi- 
<»U'»  ia'{uiry  L»  sugsjestetl  by  tlie  circutnjtauce  that  the 
EgyptijiM  lucalizctl  in  the  neighborhood  uf  Memphis 
thoiw  (errestTial  aoenes  which  they  auppoeed  to  ayraboU 
in  thei^eography  of  tbe  hidden  world,  and  that  in  these 
the  <Trc<-k<  foun  l  the  (ir-^t  i-leas  of  thfir  cwii  in'vtiral 
fonn  of  the  ra  >re  precise  belief  of  the  older  race,  of  the 
.\i:ht^'rj4ian  Lake,  the  Ferry,  Charon,  and  the  Mcada 
of  ^Aaphodelt"  but  this  captiratin^  subject  cannot  be 
here  porraed  (aee  Bmgwh,  i,  240, 24 1, 242).   See  Pyra- 

V.  liiV.itiil  A'«Knr.«.  — The  refercnees  to  Memphis  in 
th?  Hilile  are  wholly  of  the  period  of  the  kings.  Many 
hare  thought  that  the  land  of  Goahen  lay  not  vary  far 
ftoa  this  city,  and  that  the  Pharaohs  who  pmteeted  the 
liMelitei^.  as  well  an  their  opprcrfiors,  ruled  at  Memphis. 
The  indications  of  Scripture  seom,  hoHrcver,  to  |Kii»t  to 
the  ralley  thr>iush  which  ran  ths  canal  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Wadi-t-TameylAt  of  the  present  inhabitanta  of 
Egypt,  as  the  old  land  of  Goshen,  and  to  Zoan,  or  Tanis, 
!■*  cajiital  of  the  o;ipre>\-  irs,  if  ni»t  al>n  of  tlie  IMiara- 
oh»  who  pcotected  the  braeiites.  A  careful  examiiui- 
tioa  of  Mm  narratiTe  of  the  araala  that  preceded  tbe 
E^i  iai  seems  indeed  to  put  any  city  npt  in  the  eantem- 
ino>t  p  )rtion  of  the  Delta  wholly  out  of  the  queMion. 
See  (iivsiiKx.  . 

It  was  in  the  lime  of  the  decline  of  the  Israelitiah 
Uaitdon,  and  durimc  tha  auhaeqoeat  exktenee  of  that 
of  .III  lih.  that  Mfmphis  became  important  to  the  lie- 
brew*.  The  Ethiopian*  of  the  2.')th  dyna'»ty,  or  their 
Egyptian  vaasals  of  the '23d  and  'ilth,  prob-ihly,  and  the 
Saitasof  the  26th,  eeitainly,  nude  Memphis  the  political 
cqiital  of  Ef^t.  Hoaea  mentions  Memphis  only  with 
Ejyj.t.  It*  the  j^reatcity,  predicting  of  the  [■*raeliti'«h  fii- 
ciii. .  s  "Mizraim  Hhall  gather  them  up,  No|)li  shall  hur}- 
'!i  "u  ■  1  ix,  6).  Memphi!4,  the  city  of  the  \ayX  nccn>|K)- 
liN  where  04rts  and  Anubia,  gods  of  the  dead»  threat- 
aaed  to  oveiriiadow  tba  worship  of  the  local  divin- 
ity, Piah,  could  not  bo  more  accurately  charact-  ri/cd. 
No  other  city  but  Abydos  was  so  much  occufiied  with 
baiid,  and  Abydw  was  far  inferior  in  the  cxunt  of  ita 
aaerapoUs.  With  the  same  force  that  personifies  Mem- 
phis M  the  burier  of  the  unhappy  fiipitlves,  the  prophet 
Sahuin  drsi^nhrH  Th(l>es  as  rtalldl  ami  forti(ie<l  by  the 
lea  (tii,N),  as  the  Nile  had  been  called  in  ancient  and 
■odem  timea,  for  Thebea  akna  of  the  eitiaa  of  Egypt  lay 
oa  both  sides  of  the  river.  See  Nn- A  mm  on.  Isaiah,  in 
the  wonderful  Bunlen  of  E;ry[tt.  which  has  been  more 
marke<l  and  liter.illy  fultilli-d  than  perhaps  any  other 
like  portion  of  Scripture,  couples  the  princes  of  Zoan 
(TnWywith  tba  pnnoca  of  Noph  as  evil  advisers  of 
Phiraf>h  and  K'.;vpt  (  xix.  1.T  K^iypt  «a«  then  weak- 
It  pwcnied  by  the  l;»-»t  laultic  kinjr  of  thi' i'ld  ilyiinsly, 
as  ally  or  vassal  of  Tirhakali ;  and  Memphis,  m  already 
as  tha  political  capital.  In  Joemiab,  Noph 
icrvith  <*TBhapaiMi^'*  Om  Crontier  stniigbold 


Dnjdiii.T,  as  an  enemy  of  Inrael  (ii,  Hi ),  I(  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  importance  here  given  to  "Tahapanea.* 
Was  it  to  warn  tbe  laraditea  that  the  flnt  dty  of  Egypt 

which  they  should  aftenvard.-i  enter  in  their  forbidden 
tli(.Oit  was  a  city  of  eneniii  *  /  In  liis  prophecy  of  the 
overthn>w  of  I'liaraoh-Xiclio'i*  nnny,  tlu'  same  prophet 
warns  Migdol,  Nophi  and  **  Tahpaniies"  of  the  a|ipniach 
of  tha  invader  (xhri,  14),  as  if  warning  the  capital  and 
tlic  fmiiticr  Ihwik,  When  Miplol  nnd  " Tah)<anhe**' 
had  taiku,  or  what»-ver  other  »(n>ngh()kls  guar<!<d  llie 
eastern  bonier,  the  I>elta  ctiuld  not  be  defemted.  \\'lien 
Mcaaphta  was  taken,  not  only  tba  capital  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  Init  the  fhmtier  fbrt  commamKng 

the  entrance  of  the  vall.  y  i  f  I'l  pi  r  I'l'M'I  had  fallni. 
Later  he  tvays  that  "  Noph  bhnll  Le  wa^te  ami  d<  Niiate, 
without  an  inhabitant"  (ver.  And  so  it  is,  whUa 
nany  other  cities  of  that  day  yet  flourish— as  Ilcrmop- 
oKa  Parva  and  Hcbennytns  in  the  Delta,  and  I.ycopolis, 
LatBpoli!<<  niid  Sy(i:e,  in  I  pper  I'fr>pi;  or  )'xi!<t  as 
vil]aj(ca^  like  Chemmis  (  raiiopoliii^,  Xentyra,  and  Her- 
monthla^  in  tbe  latter  divisitm — it  b  doulMfU  if  any  vil- 
lage on  the  site  cf  Memphis,  once  the  nio^t  popnlons 
city  of  Ejrypt,  ev«  n  prm  rves  it."  name.  I^iet-t  in  time, 
Ezekiel  |;rop)iehics  the  cnniin^  distrths  nnd  tii.nl  over- 
throw of  Memphis.  Egjitt  is  to  be  lilkd  with  slaiii; 
tbe  fiveni  are  to  be  driH  and  tbe  lands  made  waate; 

idols  and  falce  pods  are  to  rrn^e  out  of  Noph ;  there  is 
to  Ix;  '-no  Diore  a  firirue  of  the  lanti  of  Kgjpt."  !*o 
much  is  general,  and  rrfers  to  an  invasion  hy  Nelm- 
chadncnar.  Moph,aa  by  Uosea,  is  coupled  with  Egypt 
—the  eafdtal  with  tbe  state.  Then -more  pardetdiuly 
Pathros,  Xosn,  and  No  are  to  t-ufli  r;  Sin  and  No  again; 
and  with  more  virid  distinctniM  the  distresses  of  JSin, 
No.  Noph,  Aven,  Pi-bescth,  and  Tehaphnehes"  are  fore- 
told, as  if  the  prophet  witneaaed  the  adTaoce  of  fire  and 
sword,  each  dty  taken,  its  garrison  and  flghtuig  citi- 
zens," tlu-  yiiiiiit;  nu  n."  '•l.'jiti.and  its  fair  huiUiings  f;iv(n  ^ 
over  to  the  liames,  an  the  invader  ninrched  uiK>n  Daph- 
nip,  I'elnsium,  Tanis,  Buba»tis,and  lleliopoli<>,  until  Mem- 
phis fell  before  him,  and  beyond  Memphis  Thebes  alone 
oflhred  resistance,  aiid  met  with  the  like  overthrow  (xxx, 
I  Terhaps  thcKc  vivid  images  r<pr«seni.  by  the 

force  of  repetition  and  their  climax-Uke  arrangement, 
Imt  one  seiica  of  calamities:  perliapa  they  irprestnt 

three  invasions— that  of  Nehnehadnezzar.  nf  w  hich  we 
may  ex|H'ct  hisloPi-  one  day  to  tell  ns;  tliat  ol  ('anihy- 
ses;  and  last,  and  most  ruinous  of  all,  tliat  of  Oihus, 
The  rainuteneas  with  which  the  first  and  more  jtarticu- 
lar  prediction  as  to  Mempbb  has  been  fvlftlled  is  very 
noticenhle.  Tlie  images  nnd  idols  f>f  Nf  j-h  have  disap- 
peared; when  tlie  site  of  almost  e\ery  other  ancitnt 
town  of  Egypt  i.t  markc-d  by  colossi  and  statues,  but 
one,  and  that  fallen,  with  tome  in^gnificant  neighboit^ 
is  fnnnd  where  once  stood  its  greatrrt  city. 

VI.  l.tli  nifinr.  -  The  cliii  f  atitlioriiif-i  in  the  Mihjeet 
of  this  artitle  an-  l-cpsii^,  /  >,  i.itnii/ir  ou.i  .\<f/i/j'ltn  utid 
Aflhwj  irn;  Prngseh,  (Itoyrajihuchr  Insrfirijhn ;  C«»U 
HowanI  Vyse,  I^ramidi  qf  O'tzeA,  foL  plates,  and  Svo 
text  and  plates:  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Modem  /■'f/trpt  and 
Tli'l>t.<.  ni.d  Hini<!-I<<"l-  tn  r<!tfpt ;  and  ^Irs.  IVs-lc,  J-'np- 
/uJiiromiiit  ill  /.y,;J■y)^  where  the  topoirraphy  an<l  ili  scri|>- 
tioo  of  the  nrcroptdis  and  the  pyramids  are  by  .Mr.  Lane, 
See  further,  Fourroont,  Jif script.  Jrt  I'itrimt  d'Jhliep,  H 
df  MrmphtM  (Par.  ir55> ;  Niebuhr,  TnttA,  101 ;  Dm  Ifois 
Avmi',  in  tin-  Jhnn  i/it.  ili  r/'y/y'' ,  viii.  <n5  :  rntkcN-h, 
Ei-iimer,  ii,  34  sq.;  also  Gcseiiius,  Thv».  Ii*b,  p.  812; 
Smiths  iMctf.  tff  Cku$.  Geogr.  a^  v.  See  Nom. 

Memn'OMt  (Heb.  Mnmhai^,  ^SWO,  of  uidtnowD 

but  proh.  Persian  nri);in  ;  Sept.  jMoii;^Yiro<-,  Vulg.  .I/iihiu- 
chtiH),  the  last  luuned  of  the  acvcn  satrapa  or  royal  coun- 
sellnni  at  the  eoiuft  of  Xerxes,  and  the  one  at  whose 
siipgcstion  Vi.shti  was  divorced  (Esth.i.  14,  l<i.2n.  B.C. 
-|h;{.  "They  were  'wisi'  men  wlio  knew  the  times' 
(skilled  in  the  planets,  nccordinp  to  Ab«-n-Kzra),  nnd 
appear  to  have  formed  a  council  of  state ;  Joseplius  says 
thatonecf  thdroffiocBwaathatof  inteipreUngtha  laws 
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(A  nf.  xi, fi. \).  ThU  may  aUo  he  inferred  from  the  man- 
iiiT  ill  which  the  royal  qiii'^iioti  is  put  to  them  when 
aM^mbleit  in  cviuncil:  •  Atyonliiit;  to  lav  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  queen  Vashti  V'  Memucan  was  either  the 
pnsident  of  the  eoancU  on  thia  oeenioii,  or  gava  bia 
Djiinioti  rir*t  in  con9<H|urocp  of  hb  aokiiowleilped  wi»- 
duin,  ur  rri*m  the  rei^|m-l  alluwed  tu  hi.n  ailvai>cc<l  a^c 
WbaU'viT  may  ha\-e  l>een  the  canae  of  this  priority,  his 
aentcnca  for  Vashti'a  duigraoe  waa  approved  by  the  kin^ 
and  princes,  and  at  once  put  ioto  exeeation.  The  Tar- 
gUID  of  E«thcr  iilpntiticH  liim  with  *  llnni.in.  llic  ^zraiid- 
ado  of  Agag.'  The  reachng  t>f  the  KtlJtib,  or  written 
text,  in  v«r.  16,  is  yzvxr  (Smith). 

Mes«  Trb,  an  a  dam  of  paaona  who  oeeupy  a 

amncwhai  <vin*]iicu<iii»  place  in  thf  n'liirioii!*  communi- 
ties of  Norilarn  Sc'otlaiui.  chtirty  iu  Ukim!  iiart.**  of  it 
where  the  (iaolic  langiia<re  prevails,  aa  in  Rotw,  Suther- 
land, and  the  upland  dlstricu  of  Invemiw  and  Argyle. 
Lar^c  and  undivided  parishea,  a  scanty  mipply  of  the 
means  nf  crace,  iiatri)iia;^i',  ami  diIut  (■.■iii><-.'<  |M'<'u!i:ir  in 
such  localities  f«<'etn  to  have  drvrlu|ied  this  abnormal 
daSB  of  aelf-appointed  instructors  and  spiritual  over- 
seers, who  i«tiHtaiii  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  relation 
very  similar  to  that  of  our  lay-preachers.  They  arc 
desi(;nated  "Men"  by  way  of  eminence  «ii  1  as  a  title 
of  respect,  in  leoognition  of  their  superior  natural  abili- 
tiea^  Md  their  ntteiniaenta  in  tiMgwas  imowledgo  and 
panonal  |>i(-ly.  Thm-  in  no  formal  manner  in  which 
they  pass  into  the  rank  or  onkr  of  Mm,  further  than 
the  general  estimation  in  which  they  an-  held  by  the 
people  among  wlioai  they  live,  on  aooount  of  their 
known  superior  gifts  and  Kligiotts  experienoe.  Iftlwjr 
are  considert'cl  to  cxrrl  ihcir  noiirhlwirs  in  the  exerci^-s 
of  prayer  and  exhortation,  for  whirh  they  haw  abun- 
dant opportunities  at  the  Igkr-trakrit,  which  are  still 
common  in  the  far  Uigblands,  and  at  the  meetings  for 
prayer  and  Christian  fellowship,  and  if  they  eontinne 

t«»  frequent  .Huch  meetinu'-^.  nii  1  tike  ]iiirt  in  thrs<<  rc  li:;- 
itHis  services,  so  as  to  miH  t  Aviih  p  ncral  a|)probatioii, 
they  thus  gradually  gain  a  repine  fur  pHlliuesa,  and 
natiuaUy  glide  into  the  order  of  The  Men." 

There  are  oftentimes  three  or  four  ''Men"  in  a  par- 
iah: «iiil  as.  oil  eommuiiioM  or(  ;i'>iMii>..  FriiLi\-  is 
ciolly  set  apart  for  prayer  and  mutual  exhortation,  these 
lay-workers  have  then  a  public  oppoftanity  of  exorcis- 
ing their  gifVa  by  engaging  in  prayer,  and  speaking  on 
questions  bcariii).;  on  religious  experience.  Tliis,  in 
many  parts  of  th  -  Iliu'tiliiii'is,  is  coiisidereil  il*  the  grvat 
day  of  the  cummuuiou  season,  and  vi  popularly  called 
the  *■  If en^  day and,  as  th«e  may  be  present  twwty 
or  thirty  of  these  '•  Men"  assembled  from  the  snrround- 
iiig  parishes,  the  whole  service  of  the  day  is,  so  to  »|>eak, 
left  in  their  hands — only  the  inini.st«T  of  the  parish  usu- 
ally presides,  and  sums  up  the  opinions  expressed  on  the 
subjeet  under  eonsideration.  Many  of  the  **  Men"  a»> 
sume  on  these  occasions  a  |>eouliar  irarb  in  tlie  f(»rra  of  n 
large  bluu  cloak;  and  in  moving  atsiut  troin  one  com- 
munity to  another,  they  are  treated  with  great  re»|)ect, 
kindness,  and  hospitality.  Tlie  induence  which  was 
thns  aeqotred  by  the  "Men"  over  the  people  was  rery 
p«iwcrful,  ami  no  woii'lcr  tfiat  some  of  tliciii  grii'\iuislv 
abused  it.  Vel  there  can  bo  no  doubt  I  hat.  in  many  par- 
ishes in  the  Highlanda,  where  the  miniatera  have  been 
cweless  and  remise  iu  the  perfbnnanoe  of  their  duties, 
these  lay-workers  have  often  been  useful  in  kee[iing  spir- 
iluiil  religion  alive.  It  is  not  to  be  woiiilvn-il  thai  the 
heads  of  some  of  them  were  turneil.  aiul  that  the  honor 
in  which  they  were  held  begat  spiritual  pride  in  them. 
Rut  these  arc  always  said  to  have  been  the  exception. 
Since  t  he  periotl  of  the  disruption,  when  the  Highlands 
liavi'  iK'eii  furnished  with  a  more  adeipiate  supply  of  ( ;<i*- 
pel  ordinances^  and  spiritual  feudalism  has  been  broken,  it 
has  been  obaerved  that  the  influcnccof  tbe**Men,''fur  the 
most  |Mirt  connected  now  with  the  Fre<^  Church,  has  licen 
gtadiiall v  on  the  wane.  See  Auld.  AHh.  and  Mm  of  iht 
Far  North  (}!m\^Ul»^m.  (a.ll.W.) 


Men  of  Understanding,  a  religious  sect  which 
seems  to  have  Ik-oii  a  branch  of  the  hietkrema»dSitter$ 
of  tht  Fni  Spirit,  has  already  been  coiisidowl  Under  the 

lieading  lIoMiNiui  IxTSUJOiurrLdc. 

Menaohoth.  SeeTAunm. 

Meneea  (or  Mtvatov),  a  part  of  the  liturgj-  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  containing  all  the  changeable  parts  of 
the  serrices  naed  lor  the  featlTal  days  of  the  Chrisdaa 

year.  If  is  u'>ually  arraii^reil  in  twelve  voliimcs,  one  f  >r 
every  month,  but  the  whole  is  sometimes  (•onipre^»ed 
into  three  volumca.  The  Mmtra  of  the  I-Usteni  ( 'hurch 
nearly  answers  to  the  Bmiarg  of  the  Western  Church, 
omitting,  however,  some  portionB  of  the  serricea  whieb 
the  latter  contains,  and  ins4  rtin;,'  nihcrs  which  are  not 
tti  it  See  Zacliarius,  BMiolheca  Hit. ;  Ncale,  Juuten 
Chunk,  p,  6291.  Sea  BnsviAinr. 

Manage,  ATrmtf,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
alsiul  IHHM.  ill  Maine,  near  Angers,  lie  studied  at  the 
L'liivi  rMty  of  Paris,  and  there  recciveil  the  degree  of 
MJL  in  liotf,  and  was  called  to  the  chair  of  phikiaaphy 
after  14IS.  The  toceess  he  obtnned  cansed  him  to  be 
eleeteil  vice-chancellor  in  IIH),  and  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1417.  He  afterwards  esublislic<l  him^lf  at 
Angers,  where  ho  taught  thc<dogy.  In  the  year  1482 
he  was  sent  by  the  Church  of  Angera.  with  Guy  of  Vei^ 
sailles,  to  die  Council  of  Basle,  and  hy  the  cotmcil  to 
Is»I>e  ICiigeiie  IV'  at  Klnrence.  lie  liid  not  rettini  to 
lUslc  until  1437.  In  1441  he  recxivol  the  functions  of 
a  theologian.  He  died  Nov.  IG,  141(>.  His  biography 
has  been  written  by  GiUca  Mdnege.  SecUoefetv.ViNre> 

Mm'ah&Bk  (Hebi  Mmntekmr,  firgQ,  coai/brMy 

[romp.  Mdimin,  Acts  xiii.  P;  Se|it.  M<ii'0»j/i,  Viilg. 
Mamihriii;  JoM'phus,  M ruiff/fior,  Aiil.  ix.  II,  1  ),  the 
Hcventeenth  seimrate  king  of  Israel,  who  began  to  rcigii 
11.C  76U,  and  reigued  ten  yearik  Ue  was  the  son  at 
Gadi,  and  ap|x>ars  to  hare  been  one  of  the  generab 
nf  kiiiu'  Zactiariab.  When  he  lieanl  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  that  |(rince,  ami  the  iisuq>aiion  of  .Sbnilum, 
he  was  at  Tirzah,  but  immediately  marclie<l  to  .Samsti% 
where  Shallura  had  abut  himself  up^  and  slew  him  b 
that  city.  He  then  naurped  the  thnrnte  in  hla  torn,  and 
fi.rtli\s iili  n-<lucod  Tipli'-ali.  wliidi  r«fus4-(l  tu  ncknowl- 
itlge  his  rule,  lie  adhercil  to  the  sin  of  Jcrobtmro.  like 
the  other  kings  of  IsracL  His  general  character  b  de- 
»cril>cd  by  Josephus  as  rude  and  exceedingly  cruel  (Att, 
i  X,  1 1 ,  ] ).  The  cimteroporary  prophets,  Hosea  and  Amns, 
have  left  a  melancholy  picture  <if  the  uiigodliiu-ss,  lio- 
moralizaiion,  and  feebleoese  of  Israel ;  and  Kwald  adds 
to  their  testimony  some  dooblfnl  references  to  Isaiah 
and  Zechariah.  .  (For  the  encounter  with  the  A.<wyrian% 
see  Ixdow.)  Menaheni  died  in  H.C.  7.')9,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son  Fekahiah  i Kings  xv,  14-2*2 ).  There 
are  some  peculiar  circumstances  iu  the  namuive  of  bb 
reign,  in  the  diseoasion  of  whieii  w»  diiefly  foUow  the 
statements  in  Smith's  DicL  ^tit  BSUtf  M,  T.    9m  I»> 

KAKU  KiNUIlOH  OK. 

(1.)  Ewald  (f»V»cA. /*r.  iii,  598),  following  the  S  pt., 
would  translate  the  latter  part  of  2  Kings  xv,  10, "  Aod 
Kobolam  (or  KeUaam)  smote  him,  and  slew  bim,  and 

rci:;n>  il  in  lii,-(  stead."  Mwald  considers  the  fact  of  snch 
a  kill^;  s  existence  a  help  to  the  inleqiretaiioii  of  Zeih. 
xi,  H ;  and  he  accounts  for  the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to 
his  end  by  saying  that  he  may  have  thrown  himself 
acmes  the  Joiaan,  and  disappeved  among  the  aulijeeta 
of  kill;;  I'/ziah.  It  docs  noi  apitear.  however,  how  such 
a  iranslalion  can  Is-  ni.ide  tu  agrve  with  the  sulwwjuent 
mention  (ver.  of  .Shallum,  and  with  the  express  as- 
cription of  .Shallum's  death  (ver.  14)  to  Menaltem.  The- 
nius  exeuM's  the  translation  of  the  Sept.  by  supposing 
that  their  M>S.  may  liavc  Im  t.n  in  a  dctVctiveaUtta^hnt 
ridicules  the  lbiH>ry  of  Lwald.    See  KiNua.  , 

(1)  In  the  brief  hlatmy  of  Menahen,  Ma  fevocioaa 
treatment  of  Tiphsah  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
time  of  the  occurrence  aod  the  site  of  the  town  have 
hem  doubted.  Keil  mys  that  it  can  be  no  i 
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Uuu  themnote  ThapMCos  on  the  EnpbnUM,  the  north- 
eart  bomidiiy  (1  Kins*  iv,  34)  of  Solomon*!  domlmoiM ; 

and  rpTtainly  im  "(Ikt  [ilai  r  !h  arin;,'  tho  name  i<  iiifii- 
tioiiett  ill  ilu-  liiUc.  Others  t:iup|H>!<«-  (hat  it  may  have 
been  ai>iDe  town  which  Mcnhmn  took  in  his  way  as>  he 
vcot  fiMD  Tinab  to  win  ■  crown  in  Samarui  (Ewaid) ; 
erthat  it  is  a  tntmcHber'B  error  for  rappuah  (Josh,  xvii, 
ami  that  Mcriahrin  l.i'nl  it  waste  when  he  rfttini<'<l 
frum  .>aniaria  tu  l  irzab  (rbcniits).  No  sufficient  rca- 
Ho  appears  for  fcttviaif  weaimc  to  iiuoh  conjeeture« 
wiMR  tlie  plain  text  presents  no  insiiperalilo  difficulty. 
Tlie  art,  wbctlier  iM-riM-tnited  at  the  be^innini:  of  Mena- 
hero's  r»  ign  or  sotnewhat  later,  was  dotil>iles»  intended 
U)  strike  terror  into  the  heartH  of  reluctant  subjects 
throughoat  the  whole  extent  of  dominion  which  he 
claimed.  A  pnoedent  for  such  cruelty  mi^'ht  be  found 
in  the  Ijorder  wars  between  Syria  and  I.«rac-I  (2  Kin^ 
riii.  l.'i.  It  is  a  striking  of  the  int-ren^iuf;  de^p'S- 
tfaiioo  of  the  iaiid,  that  a  king  of  Israd  practiced  upon 
his  Bobfccu  a  bmtaBtjr  flwB  the  mere  auggestiuo  of 
which  the  uiu«cru|>ulou!i  Syrian  niaipcr  fMOlled  with 
imiiirnai ion.    Sec  Tifhsah. 

Itui  the  nioAt  remarkable  event  in  Mcnahem's 
feign  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  hostile  force  of  Assyr- 
insootbenortlioikAmiticrof  biaeL  King  Pul,  how- 
twr, withdrew,  having  l>een  »."onvcrted  from  an  enemy 
blo  an  ally  by  a  timely  f^ift  of  1000  talents  nf  Kilver, 
which  Menaliem  exa.  it  d  l.y  an  a!«<e?«8ment  of  liftv  shek- 
els a  head  on  tiO/MM  laneUW  This  waa  probably  the 
ealy  choice  left  to  htm,  as  he  had  not  that  resource  in 
Ihi  tn  a^irei  nf  ilif-  Ti  niple  of  whirli  tlie  kinirs  nf  .Iiulah 
availed  lheni»elvea  in  similar  cmer^^i'iicicK  It  M'eniM, 
perhaps,  too  HMch  to  infer  from  1  Chron.  v,  26  that  Tul 
•1*0  tooli  away  laraetttish  captives.  The  name  of  I'ul 
(Sept.  I^aloeh  or  Phalos)  apix-ars,  according;  to  Kawlin- 
Mn  I /iiiiiiftftjn  l.rcturt*  for  l.ts  t.  iv.  [i.  I.'l.'l  .in  nn 

AMiyrian  inscription  of  a  Ninevite  king,  as  I'baUukba, 
who  took  tribute  from  lieth  Kumri  (  =  the  iHHise  *iX 
Ooui— Samaria),  as  well  as  from  Tyre.  Siilon.  Daraas- 
caa,Tdtt«Mn.  and  Phili«tia:  the  king  of  Damn^'tiH  \n  set 
down  a.-"  ;riviiiu'  j;!!)*)  talents  of  tiilver.  U-sides  p>ld  and 
copper,  but  neither  the  name  of  Menahem,  nor  the 
asMinaiefhiatribate^  IS  stated  in  thatnserlptioR.  Raw- 
fimon  also  saj's  that  in  another  iiiN  riptidi  llie  name  of 
Menahem  is  given,  probably  by  mintake  of  the  stone- 
catter,  as  a  tributar}- of  Tiglath>|tikNr.  SeaNmcvBH. 

Menahem  (i«KN-ZKit.\rii')  ok  Estki.i.a.  a  Jewish 
ttvant.  was  Ixim  in  i:K>r>  at  Kstella,  whither  bis  father 
hail  lletl  after  the  expiib<iiin  of  the  Jew  s  from  France. 
In  \Z'2»,  six  yean  after  his  marriai^  to  the  daughter  of 
Bajamin  Auz,  Che  rabbi  of  Estella,  the  Nararrcse  mas- 
McTT  <jci'urred.  in  which  his  fathtr,  itioilior.  ami  four 
younger  brother*  were  miirdereil,  while  Ik-  hinix  lf,  se- 
verely wjiund*^!,  was  left  for  dead.  A  soldier  riding  by, 
late  in  the  night,  heard  him  groan,  and  lifted  tlte  unlbr- 
taaate  Jew  upon  his  bone,  botmd  up  his  wounds,  clothed 
him.  and  "Ot.  iired  a  phy!<ician'8  care  for  him.  Thus  |)re- 
ier\ed,  .Meiiaht  m  rejiaired  to  Toledo,  and  studied  the 
Talawd  for  two  years.  Thence  he  went  to  .\lcala,  where 
he  Joiord  K.  Joabua  Abalesh  in  bis  studies.  Upon  the 
death  of  tlie  latter  in  1850,  Menahem  succeeded  as  nder 

if  Ihe  rnlliM;,  .  rn.  t  held  this  place  till  i:S<;s.  Having 
k«l  all  hi-*  i.r<.;.'-ny  during  the  civil  war.  Dun  .Samuel 
Absilianel,  <>f  s<  vllle,  liU- rally  supplied  hini  during  the 
RBiainder  of  his  life,  which  he  sjK-nt  at  T>'1( dn,  where 
he  died  in  1374.  To  this  benefactor  he  dedicaud  bis 
hook  ou  Jewish  rite«  and  ceremonies,  in  827  chapten, 
mtitled  I'rc'iu-u  ut  thf  Way,  x^'T^i  T'^h  ma 
ltn*.X3  (Ferrara,  iaiA >  (jomp.  Grittz,  Getch.  d.  Judea 
(Ltiprie,  imh  vii,  SIS;  Jbat,  Gtm*.  d,  /udMtosw  ir. 
«.  fifhen,  lit.  W:  Znnz,  Ziir  Gfsch.  u.  I.Uf-rntnr  (IVrlin. 
IfWii),  p.  41o;  DesHnuer.  (Jt»ch,  </.  Jtratliten  (Hre?«l;in. 
l>C(>t,  p.  323  :  FUrst,  BibL  Judako,  ii,  868;  Lindo, 
BiHoqf  of  the  Jew4  of  Spain  a$td  Porhtufot  (London, 
MMX P>  Ml*;  Sfpkardiaty  or  tkt  Hktorf  o/tke 
H  ^oja  and  fbrtiigal  (Loodon,  IMl),  f,  WTi 


Ethetidge^  iHtrod.  to  Heir,  Likratart,  p.  265;  Manaaseb 
ben-Israel,  n«  CtmHKator,  transL  by  R.  H.  Lindo  (Lon- 

dnn,  184'_'),  ]i.  wx ;  Ymut.  l  it'  <,hivliie  dtr  ^yna> 
y»jKj/e» /'oew  Berlin,  l»66j,  ji.  .)OtJ.    (B.  R) 

Menahem  of  MRmmcRn,  a  rabbi  of  great  dis- 

tinclion  anion;,'  >  hoL-irs  of  the  1  Jili  n  iiinry,and 

one  of  the  repres^  ntativen  of  truly  German  synagogal 
teachers,  flourished  about  1  sm.  I  le  Kvcd  in  veiy  troub- 
lesome times,  antl  l>ec.<iiiM>  the  literary-  renuins  of  this 
period  were  ccanty,  il  was  called  the  Cir^  "the 
destitute  generatimi.''  To  the  prominent  literati  of  tliat 
period,  who  left  some  monuments  of  their  learning,  be- 
longs Menahem  of  Merseburg,  who  wrote  utmottUio$u 
on  Rahbiiiical  dtcitunu^  entitled  D^tlBS,  reprinted  in 
Jfik.  Weil's  nvj,  "(jue^tions  and  aii'wers"  f  Vcnr<l.  1.M9; 
llniiaii,  lUlO).  Comp.  Grntz,  Ursvlnrhli  d,  r  JwJf  ii,  viii, 
143 ;  J<»st,  (irtchu  hle  det  Jndttitlium*  ii.  f.  Si  kten,  iii,  1 16; 
Znnz,  Zwr  GttckicMU  u.  Littralwr  (lierlin,  n.  198} 
FUrst,  BM.  Jvdaiea,  ii,  852: 

Me'nan,  or  rather  Maiitan  (Mahat'  [with  much 
variety  of  readings],  of  uncertain  signiiication),  a  per- 
son named  aa  the  son  of  Mafratha  and  father  of  Melea, 

among  the  private  ilescendnnt^  of  D.n  id  and  nncestors 
of  Christ  (L4ike  iii,  31);  but  of  doubtful  autbenticitv 
(J/p/A.  Quart,  Aer.  1868,  p.  897).  8ec  GitiiKAtooy  or 
Jksi  h  Ciikiht. 

Bfenandrlans,  one  of  the  roost  ancient  brancbea 
of  th«  Gnostics,  received  their  name  from  their  lead«v 
Menander.  He  was  a  Samaritan  by  birth,  and  is  said 
to  have  received  instruction  fn>m  Simon  Magus.  This 
!«up|Mi!<ition  is  not  well  founded,  however,  and  has  arisen, 
no  doubt,  from  the  similarity  which  existed,  to  some 
extent,  between  his  teaching  and  those  of  Simon,  ao 
well  as  from  the  erroneous  iden  i)i.if  nil  the  Cnostic 
secl.s  sprung  from  the  Sinioniaiis.  .M<  n.iiiih  r  aspired  to 
I  lie  honor  of  In  ing  a  Messiah,  niid,  .iccordiiig  In  the  tes- 
timonies of  Irenous,  Justin,  and  TertuUiau,  he  pretended 
to  be  one  4»r  the  smna  sent  fram  the  plmma,  or  eelMtial 
regions,  to  succor  the  wniK  ihnt  Iny  gronning  under  l>od- 
ily  oppression  and  wrvitude,  and  to  nmintain  them 
against  the  riidence  and  stratagems  of  the  dtimons  that 
hold  the  Kim  of  empire  in  tbb  suUunaiy  world.  One 
of  the  eondltioni  oTsalration  was  baprism  in  his  tuunet 
according  to  ,n  pcrnliar  form  iii-iitnt.  1  !iv  him.  He 
claimed  alwi  the  [«iwer  to  rnaki  Ins  lolloMcrs  immortaL 
Ilia  daring  pretensions  and  fanatical  teachings  should 
cauae  him  to  be  nmked  aa  a  lunatic  rather  than  the 
founder  of  a  heredeal  sect.  The  influence  of  the  Me- 
nandrians  continued  tliroo>:h  several  minor  wets  until 
some  time  in  the  tith  centurj-.  They  were  often  con- 
foiinde«l,  l>y  those  not  well  informetl  on  the  subject, wHfc 
the  orthodox  followers  of  I'hrist,  See  Eusebins,  //itt. 
EccUs.  iii,  '26,;  iv.  22:  Irena-ns.  .l«/r.  kttrt».  i,  21  ;  Jus- 
tin M.,  .l/io/.«/.  i,  2r. :  S  h.itr.  I  h.  Hut.  j,  23.');  (ueseler, 
Hcrlt*.  U Ul.  i,  'M ;  M  osheim,  CummeiUary  on  KccUt.  Hitt,  f 
W'etxer  und  Welte,  KirdmfLaUtm,  vol,  Ti,  s^  r. ;  Welch, 
Hirt.  dtr  Kefzrrnm,  i,  1H5  <m|.,  •27*'i,  2X1  ;  Schrockb, 
Kirchtn-Oftch.  ii,  244.  Sec  aJso  G.nostics;  Maui's, 
Simon. 

Menard,  Claude,  n  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  .Angers  in  l.V<0.  He  tiegan  his  rnreer  a.-*  a  barrister, 
and  was  made  a  lientenaiil-geiieral  of  the  provoi^tship. 
Becoming  depreosed  in  miud  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  be 
forsook  his  calling,  and  intended  to  retire  from  the  world. 
!li'<  frienrls  prrv<  i!t<  d  hi-t  enteriiii:  a  rloi>t,  r.  tut  lie 
emliraced  the  ee<  ii-ia,>iical  profe«»ioii,  niid  ^llo^^(•ll  his 
interest  in  monastic  institutions  by  coniriiiuiing  to 
the  erection  of  seTeral  convents,  lie  apfdied  himself  to 
researeheo  in  the  antiquities  of  his  pn>vince  with  so 
much  jincross  thni  liis  < ninpairiot  Manage  calls  him  "Lo 
pere  de  riii.Htoire  d  Aiij">u.  lie  di<  tl  .Ian.  2ii,.n»52.  He 
is  noted  for  the  following  works ;  l.m  </>  ux  j,rt  mier$  U- 
vm  de  St.Auguttm  conlrt  Julkn  (I'aria,  IG17,  folio  and 
8vo)  i—JS.  Hieraigpid  tndiaibu  de  Har<»iinu  Jvdaorum 
(ibid.lS17,4to>  VAiaid  published  this  biatofyftom  a 
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maniuKript  which  he  had  found  at  LuaL  He  added 
clifftTi'Ml  ImUu  irwiii-M  H  of  iIk'  samo  npc,  and  notes,  in 
which  be  ahowed  much  judgment  and  erudition.  Mti- 
naid*!  adhkn  Krred  m  a  bitib  for  that  of  Dncange,  in 

which  the  notes  anil  o!><«frval ions  of  the  former  arc  up- 
hi'ltl : — itiiurai  iuiii  />.  Anfuniiii  martifrif.  cum  aunola- 
tumUm*  (Anjfi'n*,  104<l,  4ti>): — Rrchrrchf.<  it  urij  nur  li 
corju  de  £St,  Jacques  U  Majeur  (Angen,  1610).  In  tbia 
work  be  malnudna^  a^cainst  general  opinUm,  tliRt  the 
relics  of  thin  apostle  are  kept  in  St.  Maiirille's  Church 
at  Anger*.  To  Menard  is  also  attrilmlcd  L'hufoire  df 
fof^diaCriHMMR/.  aMS.intheinifai3rttFttiai  Seo 

Binffraphie  I'nirtrselle,  a.  v. 

Menard,  Fran90i8,  a  Dutch  writer  or  note,  watt 
born  at  .Stcllewniof,  in  Frie^and,  in  1570.  He  estab- 
lished binuelf  at  Poitiers,  where  be  was  at  fint  protaaor 
of  humanity,  and  later  profeamr  of  jurisprudence.  He 
obtained  a  |M'ii>iiin  from  I/uiis  XIII.  The  time  of  hi>t 
death  ia  not  known.  Ilii>  im|>ortant  works  are,  Hetfici- 
Uttm  detatatum,  qutrtitum,  pr<fcmitum  (Poitiers,  IHIO), 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Hcury  IV: — 
Disputationetdr  jurtbim  tpUcopontm  ( Pcjitiers,  1612, 8vo ), 
which  displays  a  deep  knowledge  of  civil  and  canonical 
law ;  aod  Oa  moles  sur  la  vie  ik  iStf.-Jiadejfenl  d  sur  la 
fksHt  dt  Samt^ismre  (edited  by  Charica  Pidou,  Ptoi- 

tion^  I9il)^/!i";;riiphie  L'niferstlU,  s.  v. 

IMnard.  Jean,  a  French  eccleaiatic  and  writer, 
waabom  atNaatM8apCS8,16Mi  He  atncHed  law  at 

Paris,  and  met  withglMt  Bucceas  at  Nhiift  ns  a  plcmh  r. 
Km,  intliieticcd  by  conacicntioua  acrupU  s  he  (intend  the 
Seminary  of  .Saint-Magloin*  in  1675  as  a  student  of  the- 
oli^,  and,  after  leoeiving  orden  at  Paru^  returned  to 
bU  natire  place  to  devote  binweir  tu  the  (tinhenbioe  of 
ttueOhriMiaiiiiy.  I'wli*  \  in.;  that  an  a-tcetic  life  of  the 
very  atricicsi  mjti  i-  rt<jiiircil  of  all  devout  Chri^tianH, 
he  determiiipil  to  ^,'ive  hituself  entirely  to  works  of 
charity  and  kindred  offices,  lie  rcfuaed  the  OMMMiahtp 
to  8dnte-Cha|)eUe,  and  alan  the  faiaboprfe  of  Saint-Fed 
de  Ia'ou,  preferrin><  llu'  Inimtilc  |msiiion  of  warden  of 
the  seminary  at  Nlmes,  where  he  laboml  wiih  ^reat  sat- 
isfaction for  more  than  thirty  yeara,  lie  died  at  Nlmea 
April  15, 1717.  Miinanl  ia  the  author  of  a  CutichUtne 
(Nlme^  IfiSJi.  8vo),  which  baa  been  approved  by  n>any 
pT' 1  ill-.  1 1 i-.  nu  itiory  (or  •xuiii' liiiic  wa^  ilic  oKji  r!  of  . 
a  kind  of  wonbip,  and  his  tomb,  it  ia  aaid,  was  a  place  i 
of  miraclea  and  wondnftil  oanii>— Hodtav  JVSmv.  Biog,  | 

(Jfrtfriilr,  s.  v. 

Menard.  L^on,  a  French  antiquary,  was  bom 
Sept.  12, 170<t.  at  Taras^on.  After  having  atndiedauo- 
-aCMfuliy  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lyona,  he  took 
bia  degree  in  law  at  Tmdouse,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  jvi-iiion  of  counsrllor  to  the  inferior  court  of 
Nlmea.  After  1744  he  re»ide«t  almuai  continually  at 
Firia,  whither  he  bad  been  sent  in  the  interest  of  bia 
clients.  largely  devoted  to  the  study  of  history  and 
antiquity,  he  made  himself  known  by  hin  I/Utory  o  f  thr 
Bifhiip.t  iif  S'tmef,  the  miccc^.s  of  which  op«'ne<l  to  him 
in  1719  the  doors  of  the  Academy  of  loacriptioaa.  He 
ab»  beeame  a  Bember  oftbe  aeademiee  of  Lyom  and  or 

Marseilles.  In  17»ii  he  w  r  iil  to  .\vij;non.  an<l.  at  the  ex- 
press invitation  of  the  magistrates,  he  8iK>nt  two  years 
in  colleclini;  the  materials  iieccvsory  for  a  history  of 
that  city}  but,  bia  health  Calling,  he  waa  obliged  to  de- 
aiit  ftmn  tbia  weifc.  He  died  Oct  1, 1767,  at  Paris. 
Mdnaid  wrote.  ni<t,nr>  7/.<  Fiu'r/ui.'  'If  S'imm  (La  Have 
[Ljrona],  17 J7, 2  vols,  r.'ino; ;  revLsed  in  thb  HisUiii e  of 
that  city  •.—HiMoin  ciciU,  eccUnattupu,  rt  littirnirr  tie 
la  Vyk'df  Simu,  arte  de»  Aofaa  et  Irs  Ihwpts  (Phria, 
1760-68,  7  vo)k  4to).  The  only  fault  of  this  learned 
work  i>  ilH  excessive  jtrolixily.  .\n  abrid^rnitiif  of  it 
has  apjM'nred,  continuing  as  far  as  17;nj  (Nlmes,  IXJI- 
83,  3  vols.  Hvo)  -.■—R^flltation  du  Smtiment  de  VoUnire 
qui  trmU  ^Outrage  suppasi  k  "  TetUwmU  du  Car- 
diml  BieHtHm^  (anonymous,  17S0,  12roo).  Fonc«>- 
niauiir  jiiiiird  M.-iiard  in  sustaiiiiiij;  ilie  aullu  nl irii  v  of 
A  writing  tliat  Voltaire  peraiaied  in  dedariug  apocry- 


phal : — Puces/uffittPfs pour  terrir  a  fHirtoirt  de  F raitct, 
arte  lU-Jt  Notts  hL'lxrii^ni .*  it  'i-  KjraphiqHts  (Paris,  1759, 
3  vola.  4tti).  Tltis  valued  collection,  publiahed  in  co- 
operatioo  wHh  tbe  nmniub  D'Aubol%  eaotaina  a  vm^ 
bcr  of  researches  respecting  peimns,  places,  (bites,  ete,, 
from  1546  to  1653 :  —  Vie  de  Fliehier,  at  the  ho*d  of  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  prelate,  but  of  which  otdy 
the  first  vokime  appeared  (1760,  4t»).  Ueoavd  ia  abo 
the  author  of  aeraral  ttiaaewafiona,  wideh  hare  been 
printed  in  the  M^mitirrt  dsfA^uiimif  dtt  Inscripiinw. 
See  Ix-  Ikau,  A7<»yr  dr  Menard,  in  the  Mim.  </t  CAaid. 
(let  InscripL  voL  xxxvi ;  SU  ntUiye  des  iiomme*  iUustirt 
dr  lit  Fnnttr  (1770). — H<K  fer,  Sour,  Biofj.  dtturtdr,  »,v. 

Menard,  Micolaa  Huguea,  a  Fren<  h  theolo- 
gy, was  born  at  Paris  in  1585.  Having;  tinished  his 
studies  at  the  college  of  the  cardinal  Le  Muine,  Hugues 
Menard  joined  the  Ikmcdictines  in  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Denis,  Feb.  3,  16<lM.  He  at  tirst  devoted  bimsi-lf  to 
preaching,  and  waa  wiy  successful  in  the  principal  pul- 
pha  of  Piria.  Finding  tlie  diaeipKne  not  aoAeicMty 

wven-  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  I)eni«.  be  rep.iired  to  A'erdiin, 
to  enter  the  reformed  Mona>ter>-  of  .'>t.  Valine.  Lnler 
be  taupibt  rhetoric  at  Cluni,  and  tinally  went  to  St.  «  ier- 
main-dca-Pret^  where  he  terminated  his  laborious  ca- 
reer, Jan.  SO,  1644.  He  wrote,  Martyrohgium  88.  onl 
S.  Jinudidi  (Pari.^  1629, 8vo),  a  work  that  is  still  read: 
—Courordia  Regula}-um,  auciore  S.  lienedic/o,  .4  niitme 
ciMa/r,with  notes  and  learned  obaervatiotu  (Paris 
4to)  i—D.  Gnjfom  papa,  eogmmaUo  Hagni,  Uber  S^f 
crammtorum  (Par.  1642, 4to)  i—De  mieo  D^^emaHU,  An- 
I'lKii/iftiii  Af/ii  iiiiiiiDi  it  J'liri.uorum  Ipiteopo  (Paris, 
Itii;!,  Hvii),  a^ain>t  the  canon  <if  i^iunoy; — 8.  /iarmibir, 
apostvli,  FpUtola  catholica  (Paris,  1646,  4 to),  an  epl-tlc 
taken  by  U.  Menard  from  a  MS.  of  Oocbie,  and  pab- 
liahed  after  his  death  by  D'Achcry.  See  Kie^ron,  JVe> 
#?ioiry*,  vol.  x\ii;  I".llie.s  Dupiii.  litltf.  d'.<  .\itt.  ii  -~li.<.  dn 
dix-septieme  tUcie ;  Hist,  litt.  de  la  Cong,  de  HauU-Maur, 
pi.  18  sq«— Hoefer,  Nmiv.  Blog.  OMnh,  a.  ▼. 

Mtoart,  QceimN,  a  French  pieUte,  was  bom  at 
Flavigny,  diooeee  of  AaUin,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
mth  oenttuy.   He  wai  mooeeriTely  treaaturer  to  the 

chapel  of  Dijon,  provtmt  of  St.  Omer,  counsellor  to  the 
duke  Philippe  de  itourgogne,  and  his  amtMUisador  to  the 
kings  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  letten 
of  pope  £ageDiiia  IV,  who  afterward*  pconoted  him  to 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Besan^nn,  bear  the  date  of  Sept. 

1«.  1430.  He  made  entrance  into  that  city  .Xii;,'.  1, 
1440.  There  was  at  that  lime  ni>  kin|{«toin  or  repulilic 
whose  adminiatratkia  waa  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
Church  of  Bcsan^on.  The  archbishop  pretended,  by 
virtue  of  ancient  titles,  to  be  teni|>oral  loni  of  the  city; 
but  the  citizens  contoteil  tin  a-Mnm  d  ri;;)it«,  and 
reaer^-ed  to  themaelvee  unquaUlied  frei-ilom,  which  they 
did  not  betitate  to  defood  at  all  times  even  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  flO  that  between  the  archbishop  and  hie 
[KHiple  iliere  was  continual  war.  Quentin  Menart  had 
ju>t  taken  |x>sfte«.Hion  »>f  his  see  as  his  procurator  ha<l 
arrested  a  dtixen  whom  he  accuaod  of  heresy,  and 
eanaed  to  be  condemned  by  the  eccleeiastioal  Judge. 
The  citizens  declared  that  thi-*  crime  of  heresy  was  only 
a  pretext,  and  canii  to  the  archlii-ihop's  |)alaee  bringing 
a  complaint  which  greatly  resembled  a  menace.  The 
latter  was  obliged  to  yickl,  blamed  the  conduct  of  his 
pRK-uratur,  and  restored  litxrty  to  the  eoodemned  lier> 
etic.  Verj'  soon  other  tunnilis  aroM:'.  On  the  heights 
of  Bregille  the  archbishop  inw.*<i*sed  a  castle,  which 
overioolic<l  and  irritated  the  city  of  lk*snn<,-on.  .\  pr«»- 
textoflbringitael^ the  Qtiaena repaired  to  Ik«^;iUe,and 
entirely  demottdied  hot  only  the  caaik^  bat  the  adja> 

cent  boiiv!^  also,  Menart  complained  in  bis  liini.  but 
they  scarcely  listened  lu  him.  He  then  lerired  to  his 
castle  of  Uy,  with  all  his  court,  and  hurteil  against  the 
city  a  sentence  of  interdiction.  The  citizens  of  fiesan- 
qon,  however,  were  not  superstitious  enoui^h  to  fear  this 
punishment,  and  Mdnnitled  without  n  nnirmur  to  the 
suflbriqg  inflicted  by  the  reavutmeot  uf  the  archbishiO|^ 
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and  wfiise<l  to  yiflil  in  order  to  obtain  a  rf |>cal  of  the 
intenlict.  Menart  proceeded  to  Home,  and  invoked  the 
Mthorityof  thepope;  the  pope  delegmted  the  affair  to  a 
emtinal,  who  even  ai^iKnivated  the  aent«nce  pronoiinml 

upon  the  rvlH-ls.  lUit  th<'  [woplc  carriol  tlif  caii-n-  liv- 
fore  the  tribunal  of  the  ('ra[HTor,  and  the  latter  aent 
■aarof  hia  rounsellore  )mm-f<>ively  to  UfMnfon — Di* 
dier  of  Montreal,  Ilartun^  of  C'apjiel — who  in  their  tum 
dfclarnl  Quontin  Menart  aoous*"*!  and  etiilt y  of  relirlHon. 
Atla.'it.iti  April,  14.'i<>.  thi?<  i^rt-at  lawsuit  u  tcnniiinti  il, 
Menan  coming;  forth  vktor.  The  caatle  of  Uregiile 
tnef«oniroelcdatthe«zpeiiMoft1wdtiaHi&  Then 
ihp  arrhhi.*hop  of  Besanctm  returned  to  hia  city  and  to 
hia  palace,  where  he  died,  Dec,  IK,  146*2.  See  DuntKl, 
Uitt.  tlr  rt^i»e  di-  JifMJifon.  vol.  i;  L'Abhe  Richard, 
da  Dioc  de  Bttaitfom  et  de  SauU-t'latuk^Uoda, 

Menmaah  ban-biML  See  ILuvasuh  m- 

MeaaAseh  Vital.   >Scc  Vital. 

Msnoliis  (-orMeng),  ooe  ef  the  twogreik  Chlocee 

sa^e*  (the  other  Ix^inc  < '"iifuciii.M),  is  Mipjxisei!  by  Ixg(;f 
(whost"  sttatrnienta  we  <'i.ii»lcnsej  to  have  been  born  about 
iJie  viar  li.(J.  37 1 .  .  iic  liundred  yean  after  the  death  of 
Coohidua,  aiid  to  have  been  oontcniponiy  with  Plato, 
Arialotle,  Zeno,  Eptnirua.  and  Demoatbenea.  Hb  name, 
lilte  that  lii-4  ^nat  v\i  inj  l'ir.  wa.->  Ijitini/.i<l  by  tin- 
Jeauit.s  fn>ni  Mrw/'titi.  sia  thai  nl  ihe  earlier  saf;e  wns 
from  Koong-f<K«-i.«4',  iu  conforni  to  wliit  li  the  later  wor- 
tbjr  abonld  have  Ijeen  called  Meng-Joo-tte,  or  JUen/iidu*. 
The  Chinese  lan^ua^e  i.4  monoayllabir,  and  the  original 
cm  luiivlnil  family  names  of  the  t  inpiri  arc-  nil  (noiio- 
syUablea.  In  transfcrrinft  the  names  koon^  and  Meng 
Into  t4ttja  or  Engliah,  foreigners  bare  fidlen  into  the 
hdicTDU!*  miMakc  of  ronfuunding  naoM  and  title,  and 
making;  a  i'in^le  polysyllabic  xumame  out  of  the  two — 
as  if  the  (:hine!«e  were  tn  make  Popjobn  Mft  €f  pope 
John,  or  Lordbut  out  of  lord  Bute  1 
Men  often  owe  their  greatnew  to  their  motbew.  The 

mother  of  ^Iciif;  i<  celebrateil  tlintii;;h()iit  (^bina  a 
model  of  t'ennriiiie  wi««diim  in  fanuly  training.  'I'lie  tirsi 
home  of  her  widowhood  was  near  a  oemeler\',  and  her 
Ittik  baff  with  the  ioatinctive  imitativencaa  peculiar  tu 
diaimit  began  to  practice  Ameral  ecrenmniti^  and  to  (ler- 
form  l.ilipiitian  burial -riti  s.  ••  l  lii-i  will  never  do,"  said 
Madam  Meng.  "my  mui  will  gruw  up  an  undertaker," 
andabe  promptly  reoioved  to  a  house  in  the  market- 
plaoa.  Here  the  boy  ioiitated  the  crica^  diaputea^  and 
chaAvings  of  tb«  buyen  and  aellem.  "Thia  wiO  not 
an-wcr."  -aul  the  waubful  mother,  "be  will  make  only 
a  pedler  or  an  auctioneer,"  and  again  she  removed  and 
look  up  her  ab<jde  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sehooL  The 
jMth  forthwith  took  to  cbaottng  IcaMNM  in  concert  with 
the  loud  chnru!!  peculiar  to  the  Cbineie  achool'mom. 
'■'nil-'  will  "111."  ^aid  the  prudent  (lame.  '•  my  mmi  will 
become  a  Kholar,"  and  she  waa  not  diaappointed  in  her 
faaeaiting.  Nerertheleaa  he  waa,  like  all  bojra,  indif- 
ferent and  carelesis  and  we  are  told  that,  to  quicken  hia 
zeal  and  give  him  a  striking  lesson,  hh  mother  one  day 
aarpriied  and  alarmed  him  by  Ku<ldt  nly  ( iiliing  a»un(ler 
tba  web  abe  waa  weaving.  Upon  hia  inquiring  why 
*a  did  (1^  aha  npliad  that  tbMt  by  hb  IdleiMn,  ha  waa 
^TWing  amniftT  thr  web  of  opportunity,  and  <le<(ptyin(; 
hia  pRMpecta  for  life,  ju»t  aa  she  had  destroyetl  the  [>rod- 
Dct  of  the  loom.  The  boy  was  afTcvted,  and  gave  great- 
er diligence  to  bb  atudicai  Thew  are  all  the  glirnpaea 
we  hinra  of  pUloaopher  Meng,  until  we  meet  him  in 
fnblir  lif<'  ai  f<irty  year<i  of  a;,'f.  He  mii*f  )in\c  *]<•  iit 
bis  early  years  in  diligent  study  uf  the  (■ias'ir",  but  ln»w. 
or  tm<ler  what  maaters,  we  are  not  informed  In  bis 
wmiagi  ha  aaya,  *'Altbo«igh  I  oould  not  be  a  diaciple 
afCbididat  mywdf,  I  hare  endeavofed  to  ctiltivate  my 
charart*  r  ami  knowK  il^ic  by  means  of  i>then<  wlio  were." 
like  lii^  iiia»ter  (Joufuciius  .Menciu8  d<>nbtle!«4  a!««um(Hl 
the  oiBce  of  a  teacher— not  a  teacher  or  pmfeaoor  in  our 
W«ia  a«iMk  bat  •  pcripatatie  adynoata  of  iiMiad%  po- 


litical pbiloaopby,  and  gooil  govcniment— one  to  whom 
j'outhful  and  popkxeil  uKiuirera  resorted  for  counsel 
and  anooantgancBt.  in  tba  timea  of  Confucius  and 
Mendns,  China  was  not  a  eonaolidated  empire  ai*  at 
|«r(  S4^nt.  but  coii.i^.tt  ii  n!  .i  number  of  states  or  {irovinces 
under  independent  chieftains  or  kings.  Tu  the  court 
of  oaa  af  these  Menciua  reaoited  at  about  the  aga  of 
forty  years,  and  at  the  court  of  one  or  another  of  the!<o 
petty  mlers  he  lingered  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 

the  [ktiihI  wbii  li  111-,  indilisbed  works  cover — when  he 
retired  to  obactuity,  and  apent  the  remaining  twenty 
yaais  of  hb  Ufe  with  hb  dladples  in  aodal  convene,  or 
the  preparation  of  tbi-  wven  IxKiks  that  i-"Ti>titiite  his 
wriliiiK"'.  It  was  a  ioni,'  time  before  bis  re|iii(ation  ije- 
came  national;  but  the  lime  i^ame  at  last,  when  a  native 
writer  aaya, "  hince  the  time  when  Uau,  duke  of  Uter- 
atore,  ddivoed  hb  enlogitmi— *Oonfucina  handed  tha 
iM'heme  of  doctrine  to  Mctn-iiis,  on  wliose  death  tha  lilia 
of  transmission  was  interrupteti' — all  the  scliolars  of  the 
empire  have  assoeinied  Confucius  and  Mem  itis  togeth- 
er." Meng  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  d}'ing  B,C  288^ 
The  infloenee  of  hb  doctrines  and  ophiions  in  China 
is  M'coiid  only  to  that  ^'f  <  "niifuciu.s.  "  Confucius,"  sava 
a  native  wriit  r. " spoke  c/oly  <(f  benevolence;  Menciua 
q>eaks  of  l>enev(>lence  and  rigbteou^iiess."'  '■  C<infuciu8 
^lokaoi^yoftbewiUoriDind;  Menciua  cnlaigcd  on  tba 
nourhhnient  of  the  paMdon-natore." 

Tlii  |.i  I  .IfM'f  rine  of  Meni  iiis  wn^tlie  intritisic  pwMlnesa 
of  human  nature,  although  ho  admitted  that  by  liar  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  had,  thraogh  oafliTanibla  cii^ 
curostaaoea  or  influenccii,  become  perverted.  He  saya, 
"The  way  in  which  a  man  loses  hu«  natural  goodness  b 
like  tin-  way  in  which  treei*  are  «lepriveil  by  the  wood- 
roan  of  their  branches  and  foliage ;  and,  if  they  still  send 
forth  soma  Imds  or  aproata,  thcB  eoaoe  the  cattle  aad 


goiit.H  and  hn>wf«o  iii>oii  them.  .\s  in  tlie  tret-  all  ajipeaifc 
ance  of  life  and  In-aiity  is  destroyed,  so  in  man,  at^er  a 
long  exposure  to  evil  influences,  all  (races  of  native 
goodncM  seem  to  be  obliterated."  But  he  maintaiaa 
that  "there  b  an  original  power  of  goodneas  in  the  race," 
niid  that  "nil  mm  may,  if  they  will.  Ix-coine  like  Vno 
and  Shun,  twu  of  the  early  sages  and  kings,  w  ho  were 
pre-eminent  for  their  virtue."  Menciua  attributed  the 
decline  in  morab  to  the  aci^ect  of  the  prqpepta  of  Con- 
fiidna.  He  was  determined,  therefore,  to  rarrpct  tha 
evils  wbirh  Itad  ^pruii;^  up, and,  by  M  vuriii^;  tin  ntii  ii- 
tion  <if  the  people  to  the  study  of  morals,  to  restore  the 
virtues  of  the  primitive  ages.  One  well  versed  in  Chincia 
scbolanhip  aay%  Tha  great  object  of  Menciua  b  to 
rectiiy  men's  hearts.  '  If  a  man  once  rectify  his  heart,' 
says  lie,  'little  else  will  remain  for  him  in  do."  In  an- 
other place  he  says,  *  The  great  or  su{>eTior  man  ia  ha 
who  does  not  lose  hb  child's  heart,' "  an  exprMsion  whidk 
v  t  vidly  Rcalb  thoaa  baautifal  liaaa  «f  tha  great  Ganaaa 
poet — 

"Woh!  (I.  Ill  <',.T  fr.M  von  .'ichnld  uiul  F.-hle 
fiewahrt  die  kiudlich  rcinc  tiecle"  (S  hiller). 

It  b  avident,  howavar,  that,  awing  to  hb  sanguine  and 

anient  nature,  or  to  some  other  cause,  Mencius  did  not 
very  fully  realize  the  exceeding  <lifficulty  of  '■  nt  ti lying 
one's  heart,"  He  did  n<it  like  disputing,  yet,  when 
forced  to  it,  ahowed  himself  taaater  of  the  aru  lib  rea> 
sonings  are  often  naihed  liy  an  cnJoyaUe  ingenuity 

anti  siilitlity.  '"We  have  more  sympathy  with  him 
than  with  Confueius.  He  couK's  cIo.mt  to  ns;  be  is  not 
so  awiul,but  he  is  more  ailmirable."  'I'be  peoplv  he  con- 
sidered the  most  important  element  of  a  nation,  tlie  mv- 
en-ign  of  the  leaat  consequence.  The  ground  of  the  re- 
l  ition  between  creij^ti  and  peoj)le  is  the  will  f  C d. 
He  asserts  the  diwtriiie,  Cor  jmpiili,  ror  liei,  "  Heaven 
s«M>s  as  the  {leople  see,  Heaven  hears  as  the  people  hear." 
The  highest  compliment  to  the  Chinese  sage  Meng  b 
paid  him  by  Dr.  l^cce.  who  finds  his  views  of  humsn 
lialiirc  ideiilii  ;d  vviili  thnse  uf  lb<  nt  milbor  of  the 
"  Analojjy,"  bishop  liutler,  w  bom  W  nrdlaw.  in  his  Chris- 
tian Ethia^  compares  to  the  (ireek  Zeoo.  It  would 
please  us  to  quote  largely  irom  the  iieven  Books,  as  tba 
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I  of  dMHring  the  icd  dumeter  and  tMebing* 

of  this  traching  "celestial."  ni-»  \vritin:;s  alv)unfi  in 
genu  ui  iliuittntion.  Opening  them  ai  random,  we  ev- 
erywhere light  opon  atriking  mffngn  *'  To  dig  a  ««U, 
•ml  atm  witbont  icaebing  the  quingi  ia  to  throw  away 
the welE"  ^PiMple  rannot  Ihre mthoat ifae  orwater,  yei, 
if  Villi  kiim  k  111  a  iii  ui"-  Am<T  and  n.'-k  fur  wat<  r  <'r  lire, 
there  i.s  mi  iimii  vtlm  wiW  not  i^ive  thvm,  such  ii^  the 
abamlnncc  of  the:4e  thin|;s:  a  sage  king  will  cause  pnlM> 
and  grain  tu  be  a»  abundant  at  fire  and  water."  "  To  the 
truly  great  mart  IxUmg  by  nature  bcnevolencf,  right- 
eousiif^!*.  pr(>!«|»tTily,  ami  kiii>\s  Icd^'c."  'MmmkI  i,ri,\rrii- 
ment  i*  feared  by  the  people,  gocH I  iiuttructionit  are  loveii 
\ty  them :  good  govemnient  geta  their  wealth,  gixnl  in- 
atructiona  their  heart-s."  "  I  lonor  and  virtue  delight  in 
rightoousni's*."  "  Dcarh  in  the  discharge  of  duty  may 
be  a^k-riUd  to  thi'  will  <>!  ili  nvcn."  "  Life  ^p^illt;^  fruni 
aorruw  and  calamity,  death  from  eaae  and  pleasure." 
"The  value  of  beneralenoe  deftenda  on  Ha  being  braugfat 

to  miiturity/'  "I  lik<>  life  nml  I  like  ri;rhtecni!«iU'!W :  if 
I  caniuit  keep  the  two  to^jciher,  I  will  U  t  the  life  gn  ami 
chuone  rigliteousuej**!."  "  The  tendency  of  niiin's  nature 
to  good  ia  like  the  tendency  of  water  to  dow  down- 
waida.*  "Aaron  do  Tiolenee  to  wood  in  order  to  make 
it  int>i  cups  ami  Ihiwh,  sii  yon  tnn.-'t  dn  vitilence  to  hu- 
manity to  fashion  it  to  benevolence  and  rigbleousncaa." 
<*  No  man  can  i«nd  hinaelf  and  at  tbe  aame  time  make 
otben  atraigbt." 

Legge  ftnda  fanlt  with  Gonfodo*  and  Mendue  be- 
caii>c  tlu'ir  views  wore  so  tiiitmn  tmih  siid  mi  little 
uf  tiud  and  heaven.  To  these  intlurnti.il  tntchers  he 
attributes  the  gran  materiaKui  of  the  Chinese  lilenili 

to-dajr.  We  have  m  aptdogj  to  offer  for  their  atbe- 
iam.  Mencitts  ia  an  object  of  lererence,  bat  he  docs  ni>t 

indirectly  i-nnirihiit^>,  like  ( 'onfui  iiis.  to  idulatry.  in  the 
•anctification  of  tablets  altars,  sacriiicert,  and  victima 
to  himself.  Menciuit  is  only  human,  Confuciiia  U  di- 
vine. The  diitinguiahed  Orientalist  Kemusat,  in  draw- 
ing a  romfUirimn  between  Confucius  and  Mencius,  says 
ilic  lwnn>  r  "is  always  grave,  ami  even  austere:  he  e.x- 
alts  men  uf  \-irtuc,  of  whom  he  prcMenta  an  ideal  por- 
trait ;  he  speaks  of  bad  men  only  with  a  eeol  indigna- 
tion. Mencius,  with  the  same  lf>ve  of  virtue,  seems  to 
feel  for  vice  ratluT  cmitenipt  than  nlihorrenci'.  He  as- 
sails it  with  the  force  of  nrginnent ;  he  dues  not  diadain 
even  to  employ  against  it  tho  weapon*  of  ridicule." 
Mencius  combined  a  certain  UMideatr  with  a  just  and 
naiily  appreciation  <if  himself.  He  seemeil  greatly  sur- 
prised when  one  of  his  dis4.ipU  s  was  disjKised  to  rank 
bim  as  a  sage ;  yet  he  said  on  another  (Kvasion,  WbcB 
aagea  shall  rise  up  again,  they  will  not  change  my 
wonisL"  He  believed  that  be  waa  appointed  by  Heaven 
to  u  di  •!  I  IT  rc-t'  n-  the  dni  trines  of  the  am  icnl  sau'cs. 
Ml  II  as  Vao,  81iun,  and  <-'4»iruciu^  Han-Vu,  a  celebrated 
Chines*;  critic,  says, "  If  we  wish  to  study  the  doctrines 
of  the  sagm^  we  must  begin  with  Menciua.  ...  It  is 
owing  tn  his  words  that  leamen  nowadays  still  know 
how  I  1  n  \  .Tr  ( "Hnfm  iiis.  t.i  honor bcne%'olenci'  and  riirhi- 
•Ou.sneK>,  to  csicctn  (he  true  sovereign,  and  to  despise 
the  mere  preK  iidt  r."  See,  besiiles  the  notice  prefixed 
to  the  Chinese-Ktiglish  edition  of  l«egge's  Chinftr  C/rw- 
awt  (Hong-Kong.  DSOl).  Ool.  ii.  I'nnthier's  translation 
of  Mencius's  writiiiLrs  (I'aris.  is.'il  i.  and  his  i'hiur,  p.  |KT 
aq.;  I/Hiniis.  Cuuj'ncius  and  Ike  Chinae  CUutic$  (..San 
Francisco,  18G7, 1'imo),  bk.iv;  Homy,  in  Hotlbi'ls  jVovr. 
Bifuj.  Ginirttlr,  s.  v. ;  and  the  excellent  article  in  Thom- 
as's fHti.  <•/  Hi»i}.  find  MylhoL  s.  \:    (  K.  \V.) 

Meucke,  Jobann,  wm  of  the  following,  was  bom 
at  Lcipsic  in  1674,  and  was  admitted  master  of  arts  in 
that  univeiai^  in  16M.  He  spent  some  time  there  in 
tlM  Study  of  divinity,  and  tlien  Irav.  llfd  in  Hollai>d 
and  England.  The  rcputaiinn  ol'  his  father  inecured 
him  ready  admission  to  litfrarj*  circles,  but,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  his  father,  he  tamed  away 
fWmi  theology,  and  gave  himadf  to  the  pomit  of 
studies  in  hiatoiy  and  jmiipnuleiieaw  He  died  April  1, 
1732. 


I    lf«iKdn,  Otto,  a  leanMd  German  divine,  was  beia 

at  Oldenburg,  in  Westphalia,  in  It, if.  n  n  youth 

of  seventeen,  he  left  th  e  pari'Uial  rinif  to  M-fk  fiirtht*r 

I  educational  advantages  titan  his  native  place  could  af- 

^  ford  bim  at  the  large  harbor  of  Bremen,  and  there  ka 
pursoed  tbe  study  of  philoso])hy:  he  next  removed  to  the 
rniversity  of  I>  i|«sic.  w  here  he  was  adniiite<l  masti-r  of 
arts  in  lti<>4.  Thereafter  he  continued  his  studies  at  tbe 
universities  of  Jeua,  Wittemberg,  lironingen,  Franekcc, 
L'trecht,  Leydcn,  and  KteL  Uetuming  to  Leipsic,  he 
applied  hinwelf  for  some  time  to  divinity  ami  civil  Uw. 
Ill  ItttWhe  waa  chosen  iirofe-v-mr  of  tnor.iiii  \  i  i  tliat  uni- 
versity, and  in  1671  took  the  <iegr^  of  licentiate  in  di- 
vinity.  Ha  discharged  the  duties  of  his  praftassnldp 

,  with  great  repatation  till  his  death,  whicli  hap|H'ne<l  io 
1707.  He  was  live  times  rector  of  the  L'niv«rsiiy  of 
lA'i|ksic,  and  seven  times  dean  of  the  faculty  of  jthiKao- 

1  pby.  He  publiabed  aeveial  works  of  his  own,  and  ed- 
ited BMDy  vdoaUo  praduetiooa  of  othcia.  Tbcy  an 
all.  however,  of  a  secular  character.  StfbGtH,Bieg,DkU 

h.  V. ;  iSiuffrapkie  L'nirerttUt,  s.  v. 

Mendmms  (or  Meadlaiia),  dao  known  m 

Cni:isi  i  \  \s  OF  St.  .loiiN.  arc  an  Kasti  rn  reli:;iiius  wd 
of  Clirisiiaus,  who  ap|K'ar  i<i  retain  Minie  New-Tesits- 
nient  principles,  taintc<l,  however,  verj'  much  with  .Jew- 
ish doctrines  and  cnstoms,  and  even  with  many  beathea 
practiees  and  phases  of  religious  opinion.  SceHxMao> 
iiM-TtsT  K   They  style  tlwaualvea  Mmiei  Toehmm, 

i.  c.  i>un}»lti  uJ'John. 

I  iVaaiea.— The  name  Afoadbf^,  derived  Aoa 

}fttn<Ui  th-t'hiii/(',  St^n^,  the  Aoyof  r>}c  ><i>f}c.  or  iror^tf 

:  lifr,  is  equivalent  to  oi  'Koyvtm^  in  opposition  to  tbasi 
holding  dilRsrent  vlewa^  w1h»  are  desii^iated  by  them  « 
(i.\o>o(.  Ihil  it  is  only  amnn;,'' themselves  they  iist>that 
ap|Hdlatioii ;  in  public  they  call  t  tieinsi  U  i  s  SiMxi  (  froa 

I  the  .-\nibic  IhiUhiK),  and  allow  Ihcni^  Ives  to  be  coiisidr 

I  ered  by  the  Mohammedans  as  the  ftdlowers  of  the  &or 
Ixrant  mentioned  in  the  Koran.  This  emHieons  opinioa, 
it  is  said.  iiNik  its  risj-  fn»m  their  habit  of  turning  to  tbe 
polar  star  wlicn  praying.  The  name  of  ( 'hriftutut  «/ St. 

I  John  waa  never  assumed  by  them,  and  originatctl  with 
travellers.    Their  most  leamc<l  and  disttqguiahed  men 

I  are  called  by  them  A'asdra^r,  X||'*i2I3. 

I  Snrrfd  Hooka,— Malt  of  their  stantlanl  works,  which 
might  have  given  na  anthenttc  views  of  their  priaei* 
pies,  were  deatwyad  by  tlie  Torita,  and  tiieir  vdigiam 
works  now  extant  an  oidy,  1,  fha  R^?  M^npiMna 
Rnbba," Ihc  great  li<«ik;"  al^i  calle,!  XT:;.  f;,„M."th" 

[  treasure."    This  is  their  principal  work,  and  omtaiiis 

I  their  doctrines,  only  in  unconnected  I raglMllt% evident- 
ly the  production  of  a  number  of  different  persona.  Itil 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  forming  about  two 
thirds  of  the  whole,  is  written  fur  the  living,  and  is 

I  called  St:"'^;^,  "/A<  right  T  the  other,  smaller,  for  tbe 
dead,  is  called  M^^D,  "rA«  L-/),"  and  contains  an  ao 
count  of  the  death  of  Adam,  as  also  the  prayers  to  he 
used  by  the  priests  on  the  oocaeioa  of  deatlw  and  fn> 
nerals.  Norberg  has  given  some  infcrmarion  on  thst 
wi'tI.  under  the  title  f.ibtr  .\<htnii."  which  is  cuiitc 
iniprii|ier,  and  which  he  probably  t<M>k  from  Abrahani 
KcchdICMiat  hia  vcnion  also  is  full  of  errura  srising 
from  CRomoua  interpreution  of  the  (ext.  which  he 

^  givea  alas  ioGonectly,  m  that  this  work  can  only  he 
used  with  great  caution.  S.  KTOis:  X^^nc. "  the  b<ink 
of  souls;"  it  contains  the  pnty<^rs  of  the  priesta»and  con- 
stitutes the  litatgy,  whieb  every  priest  ia  to  iniow  by 
bean.  8.  M^^^ip.  Thia  containa  the  mani^  rit- 
ual. 4.  Hrn"T  xr*X2.  in  which  are  found  the  pray- 
era  for  each  day.  5.  Kl^nnnn  "^3^37,  prayers  to  be  re- 
nted before  the  cross,  both  at  home  and  in  the  cfaorch, 
bntaxdnrivelyliythoprieata.  <*>.  x:rP7  K1$7n,ahia- 
tor>-  of  John  tbe  Baptist.  7.  X'^r*-"2  "^BOX.  a  treatise 
oo  astrology.   Aside  from  these  tbcy  have  formulas  for 
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dl  Unda  of  mttarf,  mi  uuktB  for  ncknm  and  other 
inMfi)rtnne>  which  wrU  ipiritt  nuiy  bring ;  theMchamis 
are  to  be  worn  un  the  breast.  Thoae  med  against  in- 
curable cli^Mifw  are  called  K'*rre{?,  those  oipiijiat  cura- 
Ua  diaonlera  tf^^l^f.  Aceoiding  to  iKuaiiiii  a  Jesu, 
they  also  pomem  another  wurk,  entitled  IHtan,"  of 
wbieh  be  givea  an  account ;  yet  the  charactcriKics  ba 
fimddwa  of  U  team  to  apply  equally  la  tba  Skbra  MAa^ 
and  it  iii  tbooglit  that  tha  latter  nay  ha  tha  worit  ha 
refers  to. 

btlicf. — ^Their  idigkm,  which  U  a  Angular  mixture 
of  the  moat  oppaaiia  qrateoia  af  antiqnity,  la  veiy  ob- 
•cinc  and  oonfnaed,  tha  more  aa,  in  the  ooane  of  time, 

it  ufiil<Tvvc>nt  ilifffrt'tit  and  ofti  ii  <  iiiiir,i>lii-tf>ry  tixMlifk'a- 
tions,  >A  liich  w<-  tiiiil  in  their.  rvUgiou»  Murk».  Aoother 
tcqr  p^  rplexin^  feature  of  the  sj'stem  fur  thaae  yA» 
atndy  it  is  that  the  aame  deities  or  angels  are  aome- 
times  (Icsi^ated  by  entirely  different  names,  nntil  it 
Oeci-m*  ->  aliiioHt  imjw'Si-ible  to  establish  tb<  ir  iilcnlily. 

In  a  single  abstract  Iroro  the  Sidra  Jiabba  (i,  130- 
SW)  w«  And  no  lata  than  thiaa  eonllieting  aeeaoala  of 
tba  creation.  They  agree  in  placing  at  t)ic  IxMrioning 
of  all  thinj^s  ita*^  X^'^p,  J'ira  JtaUa^ "  the  great  fruit " 
the  at^n  etn^B  ias,  Urgo  Pbra  RtAha,  xfai  tha  gieat 
ttvatP  Tbis  recalls  the  Orphean  myth  of  a  world's  egg, 
OOOtaiiiin^  the  germ  oral!  that  exists.  Norbi'ig,  in  his 
prdhce^  remark  3,  nut  being  able  to  undentand  Ml'^B, 
twMfenaad  U  inio  Win^  wbiah,  in  bia  OnaaMufliean, 

he  explain'*  viiliicri*.  m-.  I'hfrnix,"  and  translates  the 
precedinji;  wonl*  "i^fuitj  Ferho  j)er  ^'erh(^"  which,  in 
tba  Ommu,  he  explaiaa  by  ''Summum  Numen  per  aa 
exstitit.'*  At  the  «arae  time  with  the  great  fniit  was 
the  Hnprn  "  Mana  the  I^nl  of  Glorv," 

and  the  KS*:  x^'-'T  n;^St,"  the  Ether  (rf'gTeatbiillianey," 
which  bitl<T  i-«  the  w«rld,  in  wbieh  the  Mam  Rnf/ha 
reigns,  and  which  ooDtaioa  the  (t^n  fi^^^^t "  the  great 
Jordan**  (they  call  all  Tiran  JordamX  which  pmoeeds 
from  him.    Mana  liabba  fiaally  called  forth  "  the  life," 
X-'H  (sc.  X^'S'i;?,  "the  fimt").    Tbis  acoumplished  the 
act  of  creation,  and  the  Mana  liabba  at  once  went  into 
the  mcjctt  absolute  retirement,  where  he  dwells  invisible 
to  all  but  the  potest  emanations,  and  tha  most  pious 
amoni;  the  Mendnms,  who,  after  thctr  dantb,  are  per- 
mitt.-.l.  l  ilt  only  once,  to  conl<m|>lati-  the  Almighty. 
As  ibe  n  vealwl,  active,  and  govc  rriini;  deity — but  not 
similar  to  the  semigods  of  the  (iiiostics — stands  the 
Ckti^  ilMm4§€, "  tba  flnt  life,"  which  is  thatafon  en- 
Utled  CO  tlw      wonUp  and  adoniion.  Hence  also  it 
i«  it.  anil  nut  the  Mana  Babba,  wbo.is  fir-it  invoked  in 
all  prayers,  and  with  whose  name  everv  ImhiW  Ix-^nnH. 
It  is  designated  under  a  v;in<  iy  of  ii.unr^,  I'vcii  -  ik.  - 
times  by  those  apf^ied  to  the  Mana  Itabba,  with  whom 
it  is  itcca.nionally  confounded.    Like  him,  it  dwella  In 
the  pure,  brilliant  (  IIut.  which  ix  cou^tiili  ri  ii  a-  :i  w.irM 
in  itself,  in  which  all  that  exists  is  pervaded  by  the  wa- 
tcfs  of  tba  fire  «f  life,  and  is  inhabited  bf  nnnbeileis 
Uthre,  W^r'r.  '•  ariifels"  who  dwell  there  in  etenial 
Idoasiiilnnin    Frum  the  Cbaye  Katimaye  emanated  first 
tka  (Hagi  TUHfdni,  »'*a;9n  K«n,  **  tha  second  Kfe,"  df- 
tctt  called  also  'pszisi^  and  then  the  tf^nn  xnS'S, 
ytitnild  df-Chmjr.     This  is  sonntimti  fii.  I'OH)  called 
St^S^,  the  "  pure,"  yet  is  described  as  8u.'*c(']>tible  of  im- 
pnre  thmighu:  thoa  it  atteaapled  to  usurp  the  place  of 
the  fifJt  Ufe^  and  was  on  that  account  exiled  from  the 
pare  ether  into  the  world  of  light,  Iteing  8eparale«l  from 
it  by  the  HCy^  M**S'*Bn  (the  Cabalints  call  them  '^p'^BX 
It     similar  to  (Vtin.  while  its  yoimirer  hrother, 
M^'td*  de-Chaye,  reprem  iils  AboL    He  is  called  the  fa- 
ttaTr  Buatar,  and  king  of  the  Uthri^,  lord  of  the  worlds, 
the  beloved  son,  the  good  shepherd,  the  high-priest,  the 
word  cjf  life,  the  Xoyoc.  the  teacher  and  redeemer  of 
'(i  into  hell  and  dudnad  the  devil: 
VL-F 


he  ia»  in  short,  the  Christ  of  the  3tendcAtM;  snd  ss  the 
foUowefs  of  our  Ssviour,  so  are  they  named  after  the 
founder  of  their  faith.  He  dwells  with  the  father,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  sometimes  Chay£  Kadmayd,  sometimes 
Haiut  Rabba,  and  is,  like  the  "fint  life,"  called  D^^ 
St^'ip  (comp.  in  the  Cahala,  yvcTt^  cnx).  He  re- 
vealed himself,  however,  to  humanity  in  his  three  sons, 
who  are  also  called  his  bruthers,b^3''n,b''n'«0,and  d^3K 
(Abd,  Selh,  and  Enoeb).  In  another  |daea  it  is  said 
that  Ilebil  alone  is  Ins  son,  .Sht  thil  his  f^raii  l-on.  .m<l 
Anush  his  great-grambton.  Hcbil,  the  most  in)|M>rtant 
anoon^  them,  is  almost  equally  venerated  with  the 
Mand&  de-Chay^',  receives  the  same  names,  and  is  often 
confounded  with  him.  He  is  generally  named 
1^.  AoMNiglfaaUthi«,«<aiigd^'*  who  cmanatad  from 
Chayi'  ThinyAnA,  the  first  and  roojit  eminent  is  S*?*? 
K^r'^bn,  ''the  third  life;"  often  also  called  "t^H^^ 
Abitbor.  This  is  not  the  '^bnllhlo,"  as  erroneously  as- 
■erted  by  Gesenius  (in  Ersch  uiid  (Irntter,  /    7/'. '  />.  -. 

Zahier),  but  only  baa  that  name  because  of  hm  Uw^ 
called  cor'  •Coy^v,  "the  Ihther  of  tba  Uthr*,"  K^it 
K^nn^J^.    He  is  also  called  "  the  old,  the  liiiM.  n.  the 
watcher."   He  site  at  the  limit  of  the  world  of  light, 
where,  at  the  door  which  leads  to  the  middle  and  lower 
n^iiois  ami  in  a  siale  which  \w  alwnys  liolds  in  his 
hauil,  Ik  weighs  the  deeds  of  the  departed  as  they  appear 
befcra  bin  to  gdn  adnittanoe.   Under  him  there  was 
id  the  lK};iniiin^  nn  inKiK  ii-M'  void,  anil  at  the  bottom 
of  it  the  troubled,  black  waters,  Jf^X^O  X*^.    As  he 
looked  down  and  saw  bis  image  reflected  in  it,  arose 
b^nxrO,  who  is  also  called  Gahrielf  and  retains  in  part 
the  nature  of  the  dark  waters  fran  which  he  proceeded. 
He  reoeived'fiNHn  his  Ihther  the  mission  to  boild  tba 
earth  and  to  cntatt-  man.    This  he  is  ri  jm-sented  some- 
times as  having  perlonued  alone;  at  others,  with  the 
ai<l  of  the  da;mona.    When  he  hsd  created  Adam  and 
Kvc,  he  found  himself  unable  to  i^to  them  an  upright 
[KMiture,  or  to  breathe  the  spirit  into  them.  Hebil,  8he> 
thil,and  Annsli  tlu  n  int<  rf(T(  il..niil  clitnined  froinChaye 
Ksiimaye  (or  took  from  IVibahil  at  his  instigation)  the 
spirit  of  Uaiui,  and  infused  it  into  man.  that  be  might 
not  worship  IVthabil  as  his  creator.   The  latter  waa  OA 
that  account  exile<l  from  the  world  of  light  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  c<ln^i;;lll•tl  to  a  place  Ih'Iow,  when-  tic  is  to  re- 
main until  the  day  of  judgment.  He  will  then  be  raiseti 
op  by  Uebil-Siva,  be  bapdaed,  made  king  of  the  UthrA, 
anil  will  be  genernlly  wor»hippe<l.    Tlie  nether  world 
consists  of  four  tiitrances  into  hell,  or  limUi,  each  of 
which  is  governed  by  a  king  and  queen.    Then  only 
comes  the  real  kingdom  of  darkness,  divided  into  three 
|)arts.  governed  by  three  oM,  single  kings— Shedom,  the 
I  grandson  of  darkncsji;  (;i„,  the  ^reaf,  and  Knin.  or 
Karkum,  "the  great  mountain  of  tlesh,"  who,  a--*  the 
oldest  and  greatest  among  them,  the  lintt-lK>m  king  of 
I  darkness^  inhabits  the  lowest  region.  In  the  entranoea 
I  to  hell  there  is  yet  dirty,  stimy  water;  in  the  real  hell 
there  is  luiiic,  mill  Kriin's  kiii^rilntn  consists  i.nly  of  dust 
ami  \  acinic V.    In  lu  ll  ami  it.s  entrance  there  is  no  U>nger 
any  brilliancy  in  lins  but  only  a  consuming  {lower.  He> 
bU-8iva  (or  Mandi  de-Chayft),  sustained  by  tha  power 
!  of  Mana  Kabha,  descended  into  it,  unravelled  the  mys- 
teries iif  llie  luxser  fe^iii'ii-,  tonk  ;dl  power  from  iheir 
I  kings,  and  clojtcd  the  door  of  the  ilifferent  worlds.  My 
I  subterfuge  he  brought  out  Kucha,  daughter  of  A'>",  tlie 
'  <pie«  n  of  darkness,  and  prevented  her  return  to  the 
I  la-lhvr  worUL    She  then  bore  the  worst  of  all  devils, 
I  nnM,  tba  flie,  L  e.  the  destroyer,  wban  IlehU-Sivs,  when 
I  in  his  zeal  he  sought  to  storm  the  worlds  of  light,  threw 
j  into  the  black  waters.  lK>unil,  and  surrounded  with  iron 
I  and  seven  goMen  walls.    While  I'ethahil  was  oci  u|>if<l 
;  in  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  Kucha  bore  tirac 
seven,  then  twelve^  and  again  flva  lona  to  tlia  lira. 
Tbcae  twanfy-lbar  sow  warn  liy  FMbaha  tnmsplonted 
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into  the  heaveiw;  the  flrst  seven  are  the  seven  planets, 
onefbr  each ofthe  seven  heavens:  the  sun,  as  the  great- 

e*t,  Mtaiids  in  the  central  or  fuurth  heaven;  the  twelve 
becanii'  tlif  nigns  "f  tht-  /.n«Uac:  thi-  late  of  ihe  remain- 
ing live  is  unknown.  They  are  intendeti  to  l»e  m-rvicc- 
•ble  to  nuin,  but  only  seek  to  injure  him,  and  are  the 
aoone  of  all  evil  and  wronff  upon  eaitb.  The  aevcn 
planet:*  have  their  ytationH,  Sr"^^,  where  they  return 
always^  after  accomplishing  tlieir  course  in  the  hcav- 
ena.  Ther,  like  the  earth,  and  another  worM  ritnated 
in  its  m  iriinoil.  to  the  north,  re?t  on  nnviln  which 
Hebil-Siva  itlju4(i  mi  ilir  U-Uyof  the  ••lire."  The  .Men- 
daans  consider  tin-  iKaven.t  as  built  of  tite  clearest, 
purest  water,  but  so  aoUd  that  even  dianmod  will  not 
CQt  it.  On  thia  water  the  fdaneta  and  other  ataf*  are 
Hailing ;  they  nrr  of  themselves  dark,  l>ein>;  evil  ilivinonx, 
but  are  ilhiminale<l  by  brilliant  li^hiA  carried  by  the 
angeiit.  The  cleameea  €f  the  sky  enables  us  to  see 
tbnNigh  the  seven  heavens  as  far  aa  the  polar  star,  around 
which,  as  the  central  sun,  all  the  other  stars  are  revolv- 
ing. It  stands  at  the  dome  of  heaven,  before  the  dniir 
of  the  Abt'ithur,  and  i.t  therefore  the  place  to  which  ilie 
McndaianA  direct  their  prayern.  They  consider  the  earth 
aa  a  circle,  incliniuf;  somewhat  to  the  south.  It  is  sinr- 
rminded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea;  on  the  north,  on  the 
coulrar}-,  is  n  j^reat  nioiiiitaiu  nf  turiiuciiM',  wIiom-  reflec- 
tion causes  the  sky  to  appear  blue.  I lu mediately  ou 
the  other  side  oT  that  mountain  is  another  world,  in 
which  Pharaoh,  a  kin^;  and  hi^h-prie.tt  of  the  Mendac- 
aiis,  and  the  K^yptians,  who  did  not  |M-riHh  in  the  Ked 
Sea,  hnt  Wen<  isaved^  lead  a  happy  life.  IS<>ih  worlds* 
arc  surrounded  bv  ilie  outer  !<e«.r*OT  StSi  XS'^  which 
Norl»<•r^;  errone<iusly  irantilatvs 'Mhe  Ked  Sea"),  and  im- 
inediutoly  Itehind  this  are  the  stations  of  the  seven  plan- 
ets. Man  con!^i«t!»  of  three  partj«:  tlie  Iwdx,  it^5B  ; 
animal  soul,  !tn!)*<. ;  and  the  heavenly  soul,  the  spirit, 
KTl^Ild),  or  9i5yia,  voSc.  It  b  JhukOt  tf«x4,  who 
leads  him  into  evil;  diie  virtue  only  is  n>;-it;ned  to  her — 
slic  play.H  the  part  of,!  hum  l.iicliia  at  coiilinetnenls.  ! 

Altb'Jii^^li  I  111-  Mi  nd;enn.s  were  originally  ChrLttians, 
they  have  entirely  estranged  tbcoisclvea  rrom  the  true 
prineiplea  of  Christianity.   When  in  the  Syiiae  N.T. ' 

ttnv  t'uiiU'l  the  Holy  .Sj.irit  called  I'mfin  ilr  Kmlfhn, 
a.H  lor  llifin  Umhn,  a-*  lii'V'/.         'be  uiolher  of  the 
devil,  they  identitiid  tbein,  cou.xidered  the  Meawah  as! 
her  sun,  and  therefore  looked  upon  him  as  a  sorcerer, 
and,  as  Mercur>',  plaeed  him  amonf^  the  planets.   They  I 
(•on>irl(  r  ihr  (•.•irth  ai  alium  tlicr  |Hn,(MM»  ycnrs  old. iliiriii;.' 
whii'b  it  has  ln-en  alternately  und<T  the  intiucnce  of  the 
variou.-!  |ilariciN  for  an  eciual  length  of  time;  the  hunuui 
lace  has  been  three  times  destroy nl  by  the  sword,  fiie^ , 
and  water,  only  one  couple  remaining  alive  after  each  ' 
time.   At  the  titne  of  Noali  ib*'  world  waj*  4(»(".<><H»  yc  ar^ 
old;  GOOO  years  after  him,  when  the  sun  (whom  they, 
call  also       Vk,  n^tK,  'd^'^JS)  came  to  nign  over  \ 
die  worid,  and  Jerusalem  (called  sbl^^^K)  was  huilt  at 
its  co^manil.  her  first  prophet.  Abrabain.  S**n*"Jt  np-  | 
pcored;  her  second  was  Moses,  Xm*^*,  after  whom  came  ! 
Shlimtm  bar-Davlth,  to  whom  the  demons  yidded  obe- ! 
dience.    As  the  third         iinipbti.  tbey  name  "w"* 
fiCn^Q^,  whom  tbey  cun»iiter  ai*  an  impostor,  taught  by 
tiw  Roeha  de-Kodsha,  calling;  himself  God  and  the  son 
of  (Jod,  but  WIS  niini.-e^ki'd  ns  nii  itn[M>stor  by  .\riii>)i 

(perhaps  so  called  in  view  of  the  it^ZK  "2  of  the  Syr- 
iac  N.  T.),  and  was  pot  to  death  by  the  Jews.   Anush  ! 

hiin-x  lf  wiLH  lia[ili/ccl  by  .bibii  the  Ilajitiff.  lln'  "idy  true 
pmpbet.  ntid  be  perfonncd  flie  miracles  and  re.xiirrcc- 
tions  attributed  by  Chrintinns  to  ('hri-Hf.  The  last  of 
the  false  prophets  wss  Mobamrocd,  whom  they  call  Acb-  ^ 
mat,  and  there  win  be  none  after  him.  After  4<W0  or ' 
5000  yearn  mankind  will  ai:.itii  b(  ili  ^I^.ly^:■d  :  this  titne 
by  a  terrific  storm.  Hut  ibt-  wurhl  will  lie  a^ain  repeo- 
pled  by  a  man  and  a  woman  from  the  upper  world,  anil 
(heir  deacoMlaata  shall  dwell  on  the  earth  for  M,OOU  I 


yean  in  piety  and  innocence.   Then  will  the  fire, 
called  leviathan,  destroy  the  earth  and  the  other  medium 

worltls,  as  well  as  the  nether  worlds;  their  f<piritM  will  be 
annihilateil,  an<l  the  universe  In-come  a  realm  of  light. 

/Vte#Mo<K/.  —  There  are  difTercnl  deforces  in  their 
priestboi"!.  Tbt  linvi  r  rlaas  is  called  Shf  r/amhi,  VClZy^ 
and  lonn.H  a  i«ort  ol  medium  between  the  clergy,  properly 
M  called,  and  the  laity.  The  members  of  it  an  artoall^ 
but  assistants,  sutco»>o<,  of  the  priests,  and  can  be  re- 
ceived into  it  while  vet  mere  liovs.  Xhev  are  c<itii'C- 
crated  to  that  office  by  the  in)|>ositii>ii  of  band.4.  and  the 
nn-ital  of  a  short  formula  at  baptism.  Many  remain  al- 
ways in  this  subordinate  position  t  if  tbey'de^  to  fsa 
higher,  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  do  1h  fort*  f  hev 
Rre  tiftoen  years  of  ape,  they  rouM  ctiidy  diligent Iv  the 
n  litiinu.s  iNHikn  and  cu^tum!t  of  their  jxs)ple,  unilerj^o  a 
Strict  trial  for  sixty  days,  and  pass  seven  days  and  nii^hts 
awake  and  in  prayer  with  a  priest;  if  adolittcd,  they 
then  become  Tarmidf*,  Sfi^^in  (pnliaUy  for  M^^^^ 
"scholars"),  to  which  office  they  are  con«ecrate<l  by 
seven  priestM.  This  is  the  true  priestly  order,  m  liich 
qualifie!!  them  for  every  ccclefia»tical  oflice.  Those  who 
distinguish  themK'lves  by  their  s<-ieiice  and  conduct  can 
become  K^^Tia,  which  probably  is  equivalent  to  ^Stt^ 
">ZU,  F./ra  i.  vii,2l,or*'tbesaurarius,"ha  who  po«- 
sGflBca  the  great  treasure  in  himself.  It  corresponds  to 
the  office  of  hi^h-priest  or  bishop,  and  requires  only  n 
short  [>rol>nti<>ii  and  tbc  consecration  by  another  of  that 
rank.  Ilir>  functions  are  only  In  consecrate  otber.o,  and 
to  preside  at  marriages,  which  can,  however.  )k>  legally 
administcsed  by  the  tannidca,  without  his  participation. 
A  priest  who  officiates  at  the  marriage  of  a  woman  iiot  a 


iiiaideii,  a  willow,  or  a  woniau  <!i\' 


Irnni  lier  hu»- 


i>an<l,  kiees  the  right  to  peribrm  afterwards  any  nsli^ 
loasoeremoayexceptsuehmarriagM;  he  is  then  called 

pO^S,  **00e  cut  off."  Finally,  tbo  hiu'bfst  ecdosia*- 
tieal  dignity,  similar  to  that  of  patriarch  or  pope,  is  that 
of  the  K^7  r^n,  X  chief  of  the  |K^>ple,"  who  is  also  con- 
sidered  as  their  civil  chief.  Their  princes — when  they 
had  princes— were  to  be  at  the  same  time  their  bigb- 
priesta,  as  they  assert  was  the  case  with  Pharaoh.  At 

)«nMnt  tbi-y  have  none.  W'onuii  are  al.»o  allow cil  Ity 
them  to  iK'come  nii  ndier^  of  the  derjjy ;  I  hey  niu»t  be 
virgins  to  enter  into  the  order  of  shegaudi,  but  when 
they  enter  the  order  of  tarmides  they  most  at  nnoe 
msrr>-  a  priest  of  that  order  or  of  a  higher.  Thpy 
can  ill  tliis  mariner  arrive  to  ibe  ili  ;,'n  i'  i.t  Ri'th  Atitnni, 
if  ibeir  liusbaiid  ist  invested  with  ibal  title,  lor  in  no 
esse  can  the  woman  have  a  higher  title  than  her  hn^ 
band.  The  olHctal  dress  of  the  priests  is  pure  whitp,  is 
very  simple,  and  consists  of  white  linen  underplot liinjif, 
and  a  t«tiirt  "rilif  sanir  iiiatcrial  tie<l  with  a  wtiitr  ht  lt. 
From  both  shoulders  hangs  a  white  stole,  about  the 
width  of  the  hand,  extending  down  to  the  feet.  They 
wear  a  while  chdh  on  their  head,  twisted  like  a  tur- 
l»an,  the  end  of  which,  alxiut  a  yanI  in  leiif^h,  hangs 
down  on  the  left  side  in  front.  On  the  right  fore* 
arm  thev  wear,  during  divine  wiirship  onlv,  the  8<5P 
"crown,"  which  aMiwi.ils  of  a  piece  of  while  linen,  two 
fniger-lengths  in  breadth,  sewed  on  three  Hide;*,  ai>«l 
which,  when  not  in  use,  is  put  under  the  turban.  On 
the  Uttle  finger  of  the  fight  hand  the  tarmides  wear  a 
L'dt  and  tbi'  suiierior  priests  a  golden  seal-ring,  l>oariiig 
the  inbcription  6t1"»t  "'IJ  OVS, "  the  name  of  tlie  Jarttr~ 
AVd,**  and  cany  an  oUve-hnmch  In  the  left  hand.  They 
must  always  be  barefooted  la  cxeidBiig  their  faiie> 

tions. 

ih>u»f$  of  WurnfiijK-  The  chnrdMB^  wbldi  are  only 
intended  fw  the  use  of  the  priests  and  fhdr  aesistantsi, 
the  hymen  remaining  in  the  entry,  are  so  smiill  that 

only  two  jHTsons  can  stand  in  them  at  the  sarae  time. 
1  hey  an-  built  from  west  to  ea5t,  and  axe  distinguished 
by  gablc-HNifs.  They  have  no  altar  and  no  ornament^ 
only  a  few  bawdt  in  the  oonievs  to  put  things  on  wh«a 
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ncfdeii  bnt  thej  nut  b«  pwfMwl  with  flowing  water ' 
for  twptiim. 

BtSgmu  Wonk^  Praetiea,  ami  08f  nwiww.— Thdf 

vfir  is  the  polar  year  of  S*).*)  Any*.  <livii|<«l  inii.  t\v*>lvo 
months  of  thirty  days  fach  ;  the  remaining;  tivo  <lay»  lio 
not  Ih'Ioii^  to  any  month.  Their  months  are  p^ticnilly 
moMd  after  the  aign*  of  the  zodiac;  th^  have  alao  re- 
tained tbr  tbem  the  JewUh  appelUtion,  with  a  few  alter- 
itiiin?«.  They  oIi*<tvc  the  Sal>baili,  and  have  l«-!<i(li  ^ 
ftiur  eccle>ia»ticaHV!<tival« :  l.on  Ncw-year  iwlay,  at  the 
beginning;  of  the  "Waterman;"  'i,  on  the  IHth  day  of 
''Taonia;"  3,  between  the  Viigin  and  the  Balance;  4, 
«a  the  frrt  day  of  the  Capricorn.  Their  preatest  feati- 
'.  Ill  i-  thr  r.iiit. -h  1.  rill-  five  day;*  of  l)npiism  :  il  in  the 
third  in  the  above  list.  On  thi-i  iM^ea-ion  all  Mendteans 
are  haptised  again;  the  moMt  jiious  amon;;  them  are 
ba|itiaed  every  Sunday.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  always 
canaeeted  hr  them  with  haptum :  for  it  they  tuo  naMe, 
|IK|iaie<i  i;i  111'-  church  by  the  priest,  in-^tcaii  nf  Iti  .ii!, 
and  water  in  the  place  of  wiite.  It  is  utily  on  the  (H-<  a- 
■ioa  of  maniage,  whieh  is  always  preceded  by  bapi  b<m, 
that  the  laymen  commune  with  wine,  prepared  also  in 
the  churrh  by  the  prient.  The  priests,  on  the  contrary, 
aiwav:*  iHnnraune  with  wine. 

A'aaiAcr.— in  the  17th  century  the  Mendisans  still 
counted  aone  20,000  fiuniliee;  they  har*  aiaee  cooaider^ 
ably  decrea*eil  in  number.  They  are  located,  some  on  the 
Euphratea  and  Tigri*,  »*oulh  of  llafrdad.  or  Iwtween  the 
twofivcn;  oomc  in  variou!«  cities  of  Kurdistan,  where 
they  carry  on  the  trailes  of  jeweilen,  blackamitha,  ship- 
builders, carpenter^  or  joiners.  The  atatement  of  <)«p- 
BMnii'*  (^inti.  th:it  there  are  permn*  nf  the  same  creed 
hlLelunon.  a{i^K>ar^  Co  have  originated  in  a  tniKtake  iie- 
tween  them  and  the  Noaairians.  The  Menda  aiH  <lo  not 
ontwardly  distingniah  themaelvea  from  the  Mohammc- 
dins  amoni;  whom  they  reside.  They  should,  however, 
aocording  to  their  law.  drcs  entirely  in  white;  but.  as 
the  ilubaromedana  claim  the  exclu!<ive  um:  of  that  col- 
or, the  Mendaana  wear  moatly  bmwn,  or  brown  and 
white  garments.  They  must  avoid  dark  colors,  as  be- 
kmsHng  to  the  kinijdom  of  darkness,  yet  this  rule  can- 
ii'tt  .iluav-*  \>c  rvi'  l.  riilyg'iMiy  i-*  nut  unly  jx  r- 
mitted,  but  adviatni,  as  their  "great  book"  repeatedly 
WtWBinenda  them  to  diiif^ntly  increase  the  race.  It  ia 
a  Tery  practice  with  them,  although,  according 

10  the  statement  of  the  priesta,  they  do  not  usually  have 
Store  than  two  « ive-i.  —  Herxog,  itoi/-AV'/W'/j.  ix.  318 
aq.  See  alao  Farrar,  Kcdet.  IticL  n.  v.;  Deutsche  Zeit- 

23:  1H.V..N...  4-.'.4.1,46l,49i  BtOtkharthJ^n  .Vrnorfr/i  i>u 
Miinti/u-Jiihiii  np/irUt  ordtiutirenunt  Zithinu  tt  Chri' 
liftueU  St.Jr.in  li'}}>fis'f  (  Strinb.  I«40i :  Chwolsohn,  />tp 
StuAitr  (Pietersb.  1856) ;  Fetermann,  Aewen  w*  Oridi/, 
(IWIXtoLiL 

MendelsBohn,  Bartholdy-Feliz,  the  fir'^t  mu- 
sical com|x>-»er  of  eminence  who,  since  Kach  and  lliindel 
bei)ueathe<l  to  the  world  their  Bacre<l  harrooni^  devoted 
his  beat  effurta  and  great  talenta  chiefly  to  sacred  nmAv. 
Felix  was  the  grandson  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  th>-  |<hi- 
k»«»pher:  hi*  father  was  the  eininetii  ,!ewi»ti  l»anker, 
Abraham  Mendelstsohn- Bartholdy,  who  embracf»l  the 
Christian  religion  and  became  a  memb<>r  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Felix  was  bom  Feb.  8, 1809,  at  liambiirg.  As 
a  h»y  he  displayed  a  wonderful  talent  for  mnmc,  which 
aitr.icf. ,!  the  att<Mition  of  the  pctet  (ioelhe,  wlm  warmly 
interested  himself  in  Felix,  and  greatly  encouraged 
Urn  to  develop  that  talent  with  which  the  Creator  had 
so  largely  endowed  him.  Upon  the  removal  of  his 
parents  to  Herlin  in  1M12.  his  instniction  in  music  was 
intrii«ted  to  Zelter  and  IV  rgi  r,  iMtlh  mafters  in  the  art : 
the  former  a  profound  musical  theorist,  and  the  latter  a 
rgnowned  pianist  and  teaeher.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that.  11.1  ler  the  care  and  guidance  of  such  maotern.  the 
pnvgrew  of  Felix  in  his  musical  studies  more  tlian  ftd- 
fiUe<l  their  expectations.  At  the  age  of  nine  we  tind 
him  giving  his  first  concert  in  Ikrlin,  delighting  the 
1 17  his  graceful  pefCtngaaneo  on  the  pianow  Ha 


now  commence*!  to  write  musical  comp"^if  ions  of  every 
form.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  composed  bis 
flnt  ofiera,  the  muiie  of  whieh  is  not  only  eharniing,lMit 

full  of  dramatic  element.  'V\\U  <-om|Hi-.iti()n  ^ih'|^v^  what 
Mendelssohn  might  have  ftc('<>ni|>li^h''d  in  i>|>crntic  nui- 
sic  had  he  not  left  thiw  Held  fur  a  higher  an<i  nobler  one 
— that  of  sacred  music.  Another  proof  of  his  dramatic 
power  is  in  his  moaio  to  ShaheapeareV  MUtmmmer 
Si'lht'*  /'f'rriaiy  which  is  regarde«l  aa  one  of  his  l>est  efr 
forts  in  dramatic  muaic  In  1H'21  he  r('m)io»ed  his  aee* 
oml  o[>era,  and  finiahed  one  half  of  a  ihini  one,  besides 
writing  six  aympbonlcs^  one  quartette  for  the  piano  and 
stringed  instrttmenta,  a  cantata,  six  fugtiea.  and  a  nnin> 
ber  of  elutles,  sonatas,  and  At  ihe  nge  nf  twenty 

Mendelssohn  visited  Knglan>i  I  ^r  th.  first  time,  and  was 
there  deeply  intiuenced  for  the  whuh-  course  of  his  aflCN 
life.  He  anivad  io  London  ia  l(f29,  and,  being  known 
by  reputation  to  the  moat  eminent  mnaidaiw,  was  most 

ciinliall}'  reoel\ed.  .\i  tin-  f'r-^t  ctmcerl  «iili  (he  I'liil- 
hannonic  Society,  his  overture  to  Midsummer  Aiyhl's 
Itrtarn  was  moat  enthusiastically  received  by  tlioae  who 
had  not  even  heaid  his  name.  In  the  same  year  Men- 
ilelMohn  visited  Scotland,  and  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  literary  and  inii>icnl  societii-N  fully  able  to  apjircciate 
his  genius,  lie  made  an  extended  tour  through  (he 
HigManda,  bemg  deeply  iwpiaawd  with  the  wild  and 
romantic  l>eauty  ofthe  old  ('ale<lonian  music,  which  • 
some  years  after  gave  rise  to  his  ceh  lirated  .Scotch  sym- 
phony in  A  ntinor.  His  nnisic  to  the  Isles  of  Fingal 
also  owea  ita  origin  to  the  impreasion  made  upon  his 
mind  by  the  wild  and  atormyahorM  ofthe  Hebridea.  In 

the  following  year  he  vi^ite(l  Itnly,  .tih!  t\vi>  yi-ars  after- 
wards I'aris.  Ijiter  he  rtvi><ited  l>«indon,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  end  ofhis  life  was  a  frequent  sojourner  there. 
He  hegiui  to  be  even  more  appreciated  in  £ngUod  than 
in  his  native  country,  and  it  became  to  him,  as  it  were, 

the  land  of  hi-^  a<!o|itir>n.  IVt m  ilii  i,  in  lii^  life  of  Mi  ii- 
dcls><olin,  says:  '"The  mean  cabals  wliidi  were  .nhvny-< 
at  work  agidnst  him  in  Berlin  increased  hi.H  (U.-like  \» 
tltat  city,  so  much  ao  as  to  induce  him  to  leave  it,  aa  be 
then  thought,  forever."   At  Leipaic  he  accepted  the 

c indiictnrship  ofthe  eelehrateil  (JewnmUiaii'*  cnncertf, 
and  remained  there  until  when,  induced  by  Ihe 
inviutiofi  of  the  king  of  Pni8«ia,  he  retained  to  BnUn. 

His  entrance  upon  his  glorioua  career  as  a  composer 
of  sacred  music  may  be  ascribed  to  the  committee  of 
(he  Birmingham  Festival,  which  called  furth  the  orato- 
rio of  St.  Paul  for  ita  festival  of  1M)7.  The  impression 
whidi  thta  conpooition  made  at  Birmiogbam  ia  de- 
8cril>e<l  by  those  present  aa  tndy  grand.  In  IH-IO  Mcn- 
dels.>*ohn  comjKM»ed  his  Hymn  of  /'rtivr,  written  e.v- 
pressly  for  the  Bimiingham  Festival,  and  jierfornied 
under  his  direction.  It  ia  a  work  called  a  symphony 
cantata,  of  marvelhrnfl  beenty.  Hia  third  and  hit  ora- 
torio was  al*^  written  for  llirminirh.'ini,  and,  although 
he  commenced  it  in  1*<37,  it  was  only  lini.shed  in  time 
for  the  festival  of  1840,  and  during  these  nine  years  he 
(•estowed  upon  it  his  greatest  care  and  attention.  The 
iir>t  performanoe  of  it  took  place  Aug.  I84fi,  he  In-ing 
(he  ciiiiiliictnr.  The  enthnsia'-m  was  uiit-<  ini'!t  <!,  ami  il 
was  univer.*nlly  pronounced  hij<  tnavieriiK  cc.  and  the 
greatest  oratorio  >in<-e  Hiuulel  brought  out  his  Aft.*.iiofi, 

Altliough  king  Frederick  William  lY  bestowed  the 
greatest  honors  upon  Mendelasohn,  and  oflbred  him  ev- 
ery inducement  to  stay  in  Ik-rlin,  yet  he  preferre<l  I^eip- 
^c,  and  it  was  mostly  there  and  in  England  that  he 
devoted  his  time  to  further  everything  noble  and  true 
in  art.  Mendelssohn  was  also  a  diligent  scholar  in  phi- 
lolog^t'.  historj',  and  other  scieMcea.  His  f^er$  fiotn 
Itiilij  and  StritztrUitul  iir.Tnslnlcd  from  the  (o-rman  by 
lady  Wallace,  London,  itSUrl)  bear  evidtnw  of  his  su- 
perior attalnmenttv  and  mi^  be  regarded  aa  a  fine  liter* 
arv  prixluction.  In  the  si  lrrtion  of  a  text  for  hia  ora- 
torios he  was  verj-  exact,  and  to  the  careful  student  of 
sacred  mu«ic  it  must  lie  a[>|iarent  that  in  Mendel.«!M)hn'8 
compositions,  founded  upon  a  scriptural  text,  not  only 
\an  of  music  as  an  art,  but  alao  a  genuine  spirit  of  piety 
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b  nvMled.  No  ooe  «Mild  ^ve  man  tnw  and  deeply- 
fidt  Mtpwarion  tlun  he  did  in  his  muiie  to  loeh  (mums- 

ges  ait  thfjto :  "  As  the  hart  pants  for  cixilinfj  strt-aniis" 
**1  waited  for  the  Liirtl,"  "lie,  waichitii^  ovtr  Israel," 
"It  if  Cnoiiixli,"  i-io.  Hy  the  student  bihI  lover  of  aa- 
crwl  music  MondelMohu  mint  ever  be  re^'ardeil  as  a 
shining  li|;ht.  If  not  endowed  with  the  p>niuH  of  a 
IWh,  Hiiiitk-I,  Miiziirt,  ur  Hoethoven.  tlic  unit  tali  iit. 
exqubtte  taaie,  aiul  depth  of  fcelhi);  which  he  lUspluyt'd 
in  all  his  oompositiuns  will  ever  secure  him  a  plavc 
amou);  the  lirst  of  masters.  Kiehl,  in  his  MutiLalucAe 
KaridirrLOpjh  (i,  106\  Bays,  **  Many  thouuudA  have, 
hy  the  intlucnee  of  JlcnilebiohnV  mn>ii%  been  led  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  liach  and  Handel,  and  enabled  to 
form  a  mora  oomct  idea  of  their  true  and  laating  Talue." 
Au'fiiii,  Hichl  says  (p.  101),  •*  \  lf  rnndc  tlic  sov<  rc  forms 
ol  sacred  music  more  tlt  j;aui  and  more  ihariniii};  by 
uniting  the  formal  part  of  it  with  a  subjective  wealth 
of  feeUng.**  In  hia  private  life  be  waa  a  man  of  moet 
charming  disposition,  making  ail  who  came  in  contact 
with  hirn  his  nnloiit  frifinl-i  and  aiiinin'rs.  Towaril?*  liis 
fell"w-urli-l^  lie  WH"  piTli-ctly  frw  from  envy,  always 
eni-ouragiiig  tho<i4-  in  vrhom  liediiWTered  talent.  Death 
plucked  tiim  when  in  bia  beat  jraan^  at  Laipatc^  Nov.  4. 
1847.  It  ia  impoarible  to  spealt  here  in  detail  of  Men- 
di'Lwohn'i*  works.  Thi'v  are  very  iniim muj*.  and  enil)ra<  i' 
eviry  branch  of  his  art,  but  it  wjis  in  -iaored  music  that 
hii  highest  {Ktwers  were  displayeil;  and  .St.  J'nul  uud 
Et^ak  will  descend  to  posterity  along  with  the  JUetnah 
and  Ifrwl  in  Kffifpt.  8ee  Ilenedict,  Ar&en  «.  Werh  tint 
/iartkoUj/  (1H.')<>  ■  l..i(ii|.a.liu-.  f.rbrn  d. 
Ftlir  MnuieU$ohn-hartholdii  (I^ijw.  1*<4^;  in  Knglish, 
N.  Y.  I860) ;  Vyt\», Hioffrapkie  UmrtmrUf  det  Mmiriensf 
V.  Magnien,  Ktuiie  bioyraphiqm  inr  Mn»deU»ohit-H(ir- 
thoUy  (IMoO):  Hiller,  MettdeUtohn-BarthMg  (^Cukigne 
ai.d  Louil.  XHIA);  t'i;i$,,\<  J/r/v'ZMie, A|HiI,lM8|  Urit- 
i$h  QiiarUrtif  /^ff if  ir,  ( k-tolR-r,  l«(i2. 

MendelsBOhn,  Moses  (also  called  Kamban 
[1^3«"l],  Ihnn  the  initiaU  of  Vl379 
Rtiiotu  b>n-Mfn(ichrin  MriuU-l,  ami  Mosi.s  I)i;ssai'), 
whom  Uirabcau  dcacribea  a*  "  ua  bomme  jetd  par  la 
naiura  an  aien  d'one  Iwtdo  aTilw,  ni  aana         de  fbr- 

tme,  i  r  nil  trni|ii  ramnit  fuiMi'  (  t  nit"rni>  intirinc,  un 
caractero  tiniidc,  uoe  douceur  peut-etre  e.\cessive,  en- 
chain^ touts  sa  vie  dana  une  profiBarion  pmiqiie  m^ 
ehantque,  s'est  t'lpvt*  rant;  ilo^  plus  pranils  ('rrivnins  (juc 
oe  allele  a  vu  naltrt-  en  AJli  inagne"  {^Sur  .\/<uw*  Mm- 
tU$$oh$t,  I/on<k)n,  1787),  waa  bom  at  Deaaau,  Gennany, 
Sopt.  t),  ITill.  Ilis  father  was  a  copier  (*E"5)  of  Bibli- 
cal writings  upon  parchment.  Moi>es  gave  early  tokens 
of  an  inteliigtnt  and  aemtimiing  mind.  Fortunatdy 

for  hi>  nnsc<'nt  tali  iirs.  tin*  r.ihlii  nf  the  congregation, 
David  llcrschi'l  I  raukel,  pcrccivuig  the  cagcruciw*  of 
the  Ujy  ftir  leiiniiMg,  undertook  to  iiwtnul  him  in  all 
those  branches  which  then  oonstitutetl  a  Jewiah  educa- 
tion—the Bible  in  the  original  Hebrew,  with  ita  chief 
commentaries,  and  rabl»iiii«  al  liicraiure.  At  nn  early 
age  MendeU^ohn  also  Ui-nme  acquainted  with  Mai- 
montdes'.H  ui  v.  )  famnns  work,  the  More  \ebttrhim,  or 
"Uuida  of  the  I'erplexeU,"  the  intense  atndy  of  which 
made  a  new  asra  in  hb  life,  and  that  in  two  ways— it 
laiil  the  r  11;  iif       mental  culture,  and  ais»i  of 

hit  ludlily  disease  and  suQ'ering.  (^MendelrtMihn  waa 
hti[np-l>i<  keil,  and  extremely  small  and  feeble  in  per- 
aou.)  The  German  language  the  rabbins  «(  \\i  wh  \^ 
aobn's  early  days  pru9cril)e<l  a!^  tii-ntile  lenrnmi;,  and 
hence  bis  siuiiif.s  had  lieiii  iiitirily  confined  to  the 
Hebrew ;  but  as  be  branched  out  in  bis  studies  lie  also 
aeiinired  the  ticrman  tongue;  When  hanHy  fbntteen 
year*  of  ago  he  was  obliged  to  r<  Iiii<|tii>li  Irarning  for 
the  choice  of  a  profession.  He  wi  nt  to  ll»  rlin  in  M-arch 
of  i  inplnyiiK  iit,  and  tiii  rc  ;;aini"d  bis  scanty  subsistence 
by  ftdliiwiug  the  occupation  of  copyist  and  currectur 
for  the  pi«M),canfiilly  making  ma  of  evciy  leisura  mo- 
ment Ui  learn  the  ancient  langnagm^  and  to  gain  in- 


sttnctkm  in  general  litemture  and  philosophy.  Cbanot 
favored  him  with  the  acquaintance  of  a  PtoKsh  Jew 

who  jMisM'SMvl  n  prfifound  knowl«-dge  of  mathematics. 
The  Pole  ti'camc  hia  instructor  in  Euclid,  which  be 
studied  from  a  oa|igr  of  the  work  in  Hebrew,  ihis  beiug 
the  only  langaaga  nndentood  by  bia  taacbec  lie- 
sldea  LodteTs  E$Mff  on  rl«  //hnum  ITiidieritemttim;,  he 

studied  the  wrilin;;s  of  Wolf,  L«iliniL£,  ami  S|>inu/a, 
which  exerctM'd  the  greatest  inttueuce  u|M>n  his  men- 
tal devalapment.  Thus  |Muecd  seven  of  the  moat  Is> 
burioua  years  of  bis  life;  it  was  tbo  pcno<l  of  ap- 
prenticeship served  to  science.  Uradually  this  most 
reserved  but  m*»st  iKm^vering  and  higldy-culiivatwl 
youth  becarao  known  in  wider  circksw  His  foriuno  now 
began  to  turn.  A  ridi  oo>religioniat  of  Berlin,  baas 
Bcndianl.  a  silk  nianufnetnrtT,  engngeil  him  as  tutor 
for  his  children.  Henceforth  he  was  in  ea>y  if  uot  al- 
lluenl  circuinsianci'ik.  Ilis  coniteclion  with  the  house 
of  iiembanl  continued  tbroughoat  life^  hntt  as  tutor  in 
tbo  fiunily,  afterwards  aa  Itook-lieeper  in  the  manufiie- 
tory,  anil  eventually  as  inaii.iL'iT  if  n^t  as  ]iartni  r  in  the 
concern.  In  the  intervals  ui  iiusinos  he  jiubli^hed,  iu 
concert  with  his  friend.  Tobiiu«  llock,  some  essays  on 
natural  phiIoNi]>hy  in  Hebrew,  for  the  use  of  young 
men  studying  the  Talmud.  This  publication, which  a|>- 
peaifd  in  the  r^p,Le.**TheHdRMrI¥e«eli- 
er,"  gave  sturio  offt  ncc  to  the  ralibin!*,  and  he  e»ca|MHl 
penccution  only  by  his  strict  observance  of  the  Oral 
Law,  to  wbidi  he  undeviatiiq^y  aubmitted  all  the  test 

of  his  life,  nlthniigh  his  internal  conviiiions  wen-  little 
in  accordance  with  its  practices  AUuii  this  lime  (17^4) 
he  became  acquainted  with  Lciisiiig  (q.  v.)  and  Nicolsi 
(q.  v.).  With  the  former  he  fomwd  an  intimate  fcicnd* 
ship,  always  regardeil  by  Menddssohn  aa  among  the 
most  fortunate  circumstaiucs  of  lii^.  life  ;  fi.r  in  '*  Ix-s-sing, 
than  whom  m  man  was  ever  tnore  Irec  from  the  preju- 
(li«i»  of  cre<?d  and  nation,  MendeUsohn  found  a  hear^ 
sympathy  and  an  efTeciivo  feUuw-lal)orcr  in  his  pnijectt 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  (jcrman  Jew*,  an  ob- 
ject which  then  and  ai  all  times  lay  ne.^n■^t  his  heart, 
indeed,  the  known  bieiidahip  of  so  eminent  a  man  lot 
one  of  tlMt  trilM,  in  deflanee  of  aU  tiM  pref  ufioee  «f  hia 
agr,  was  scarcely  less  ini|Hirtant  to  the  .Jews  iti  general 

I than  it  was  to  Alendelsstihii  in  particular."  for  two 
hours  every  day  regularly  they  met  and  dii 
gether  literary  and  pbilusophical  subject^  a 
stance  which  led  McndelsBohn  to  writo  his  PHtaaopAt- 
I  itche  Gefprachr,x\\e  very  (ir-(  <  (Tort  by  which  he  Ixvame 
distinguished  beyond  the  pale  of  Judaism.  The  MS, 
uf  tbeiB  dialogues  Mendelssohn  left  with  Lnaing  far 
examiiiBtion ;  but  how  great  waa  tiM  Ibrmer'a  surprise 
wlwn  one  day  leasing  returned  his  dialogues  in  print, 
|ud>lishe<l  without  liie  author's  kiin\vl(  d;;. .  He  next 
sent  f«»rth  /'<'/«,  >iii  MtlnphtftUxr  (together  with  l^e»- 
sing  [17.'>.')| ),  and  several  other  essays,  and  iinally  hia 
Britf*  Uber  die  UmpJimhinffeH  (1 764).  In  the  aame  year 
be  alsfi  wfl»te  Abhandlntufm  Shtr  (Ke  Eridtnx  der  tneta- 
jilnififthiu  Wisxt  nf-  liiij'i-  u  as  a  prize  essay  for  thf  Hcrlin 
Academy,  which  was  crowned  by  Uiat  learned  liody, 
who  besides  unanimously  resolved  to  elect  him  a  mem* 
ber  of  their  number.  Frederick  the  Creat,  bo«-e\  or, 
generally  prejudiced  against  the  Jews,  struck  the  iiatue 
otT  the  list,  and  the  .!<  »  had  to  content  himself  with  th« 
consciousness  that  be  enjoyed  leas  than  bis  contempnt^ 
ries  believed  him  entitled  toi  Mendelmohn  afterwards, 
at  the  instigation  of  Nicola i  aiul  l,<e»sing,  collectotl  nil 
his  philosophical  hicubrations,  ami  published  them  in 
I'ttl  under  the  title  of  rhiltnophUcht  Schriflen,  of 
which  in  a  short  time  three  editions  were  puUialuMi  (M 
ed.  1777. 3  vols.  8vo).  At  tbirty-ooe  Menddsswhn  mar- 
ried a  laily  fmtti  Hamburg,  by  whoni  he  had  .m  \  or.-d 
children,  among  them  a  84»u.  whom-  birth  gave  tit^i  to 
one  of  his  must  celebrated  works,  the  Morifiruivndem^ 
which  treats  on  the  existence  of  Uod,  in  leifuution  of 
Pantheiim  and  Spinoaiim — tlia  leanlt  of  many  yeaun' 
inquiiy  ob  tliat  Ml;ject.  Memhilmnlm  had  fennedj 
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ddhcd  the  anivccM  at  a  creation  out  of  the  divine 
wilMtaiee.  •  riew  ivrohlng  tb«  malB  |»rinei|ile  of  Spk 

i.i '/i-m,  ami  ilinxnly  ojipoMll  to  Um  llolioiii^  of  deity 
ami  crxatiun  prvvak-iit  in  hU  daj.  He  now  atUTnpu>d, 
by  conceafiona  tihi  mutliticatioiu,  to  get  rid  of  the  eth- 
kal  obJectMM  umaUy  brooght  agaioai  kindred  tbeorica. 
The  work  is  a  ftainimit ;  onhr  ttMfltatviilaine  app^and 
iiii  ITx.'i),  tlu"  d«'aili  ><f  the  nut hor  arresting  its  pn>Lrr<^:^. 
The  tn<»t  |Mi|iular  work,  liowt-vtr,  wa>  his  Pk&ihti,  mier 
ubtr  di^  UtiMtetUickkni  ilrr  »  /. .  a  oufloquj  on  the  doe- 
trine  uf  immonalitr.  The  chaiacMia  am  takan  ftvm 
Plato's  dialof^  of  the  mom  name,  and  die  deeeripttve 
parL-^  art  n..  r<'  (raii-'latioiis  of  tin-  i>ri;rinal.  The  .l{  v  - 
i»h  philusoptier,  tiow«vcr,  baa  made  Socrates  produce 
sew  arguinenta  In  place  wf  those  attributed  to  him  by 
his  disciple  Plato,  thinking  these  subatitutionii  better 
sdapu-d  to  modem  readera.  The  following  is  his  prin- 
ci()al,  an<1,  in(lc«<i,  hln  only  peculiar  argument,  the  n'»t 
of  the  diatogoe  being  caaployed  io  its  defence,  and  in 
expwiona  of  rdiaaee  on  the  goodness  «f  tN  Dei^. 

For  every  rhnnt."'  tlirt'c  things  are  n'^juircd  :  first,  a 
Mate  oi  the  clian^f  able  thing  prior  to  it.i  cliange ;  sec> 
oodly.  the  state  that  follows  the  change ;  and,  thirdly, 
a  niddle  state,  as  ebaqge  does  not  take  place  at  once, 
bat  by  de^raea.  Between  bdng  and  not-Mng  there  is 
Ba  middle  stnto.  Xiiw  the  w»ul  being  ^imjilc,  and  nol, 
as  a  compound  hfn\y,  capaUe  uf  resolution  into  partes 
,  if  it  perish,  be  absolutely  annibiiated;  and  in  its 
ath  to  life,  it  must  pass  at  once  from  be- 
ing to  not-being,  without,  of  course,  going  through  any 
miditic  stale— a  change  which.  actDrdiiiii  to  the  tlirrc 
retjuisitiims  of  cliange,  is  imposBiblc.  Thus  by  *'  reduc- 
tio  ad  alMurdum"  t  he  immortality  of  the  soul  was  proved. 
ILant,  in  his  Krilik  der  rtimn  Vrrriunfl  (2d  ed. ;  it  is  not 
in  the  1st  ed.;  see  the  complete  e«lilion  of  Kant's  works 
by  M.  Kij^  iikranz  [  Ixipxic  1 1.  has  shown  tho  futility  of 
Mendelssohn's  argument,  while  be  admits  bis  acutencss 
ia  pcreeiving  that  vsere  ineapabllltjr  of  reariution  into 
parts  wa!»  of  it!«-lf  not  sufficient  fr>  preserve  the  immor- 
talily  of  the  Mini,  a>  had  been  suppcmnl  by  many  phi- 
ktaophers  of  the  time.  McndeL<«<ohn,  by  assuming  that 
change  must  be  giadual  and  nui  sudden,  thought  that 
be  had  eataUiabed  his  point,  at  the  aool.  being  simple, 
cuuld  not  sdmit  of  graduHl  re!«tlution.  Kniu.  hnwcvcr, 
shows  that  we  may  concoive  a  gradual  auniliilaiion 
without  resolution  into  parts — or,  to  nse  his  own 
,a  dimiaatinn  of  tha  "intensive  magnitude," 
Una  a  deep  i«d  calar  najr  grow  fhinter  and  fUnter  tiD 
at  la-'t  all  the  rednaii  is  gone,  and  this  without  any 
diminution  of  the  MtfiMie  cokired.  Another  fallacy  in 
]|en(leL»r>hn>i  aignment  is  thatiito  dadnition  oi' change 
sp|)liea  only  to  a  transition  from  one  state  of  being  to 
another,  and  therefore  does  not  include  a  transition  from 
being  to  not-lM-int;.  For  if  not-lxrinj;  Iw  oon.siih  rcil  a 
State  of  being,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  aijpiment  at 
ali.aatlw  eanttnuanea  of  beinif  ia'aasnmedin  the  defini- 
tion of  rhangr.  nor  wonM  nnytliinir  he  <xn\nct\  Iiy  "Hiti- 
po*ing  the  soul  in  »u<*h  a  paradoxii-n]  staff  n.-*  nonentity 
with  still  a  wirf  of  U  in^;  jittai  lied  to  it.  This  work  not 
only  immortalized  its  author's  name,  but  conferred  upon 
Irin  fhr  the  atieiigtb  of  his  rMsontni;  the  name  of<*the 
.bwi«h  Srvrrates." and  "tho  .Tf  \vi*h  Plato"  for  fho  amen- 
ity of  hi!«  diction.  In  less  than  two  year«  al"tcr  its  lirft 
appeamnce  f  1767)  it  went  through  three  lar^e  e<liiioni«, 
and  waa  tnutsUted  into  Hebrew,  and  into  almost  everjr 
modem  language ;  English  edlHoot  were  puMiahed  In 
17H9  snil  \tQf<.  Mendelssohn's  farne  wns  at  itjt  he  ight 
both  among  Christians  and  Jews,  and  he  wan  laudcnl 
bath  as  a  pbikeopher  and  literary  charartcr.  Zeal- 
eas  Christiafld  wen  mwderinff  that  ao  enlightened  and 
exemplary  a  man  Aonld  lehmi  the  fhlth  of  his  fttheni. 
and  rrjrardwl  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  hrin;;  liim  over  to 
the  Church.  Foremost  among  them  was  John  Caspar 
lavater  (<).v.),  who  sought  to  drag  him  itito  thenlof^ 
ieal  euutroiCTsy,  though  with  no  unkind  intentions. 
In  Older  to  bring  about  this  result,  he  dedicated  to 
Ua  tmaahtioQ  ef  Bean«t%  Aa» 


the  Hcidtnoei  of  Christianity,  with  the  request  that  be 
would  fcfhte  it  in  case  he  should  tad  the  ai|$nment 

untenable;  and  that,  if  it  should  seem  to  him  con- 
clusive, he  would  "ilo  what  policy,  love  of  truth,  and 
probity  demanded-  what  Socratt-s  doubtless  would  have 
dooe^  had  he  read  the  work  and  found  it  unanswerable;"* 
thus  offering  him  the  ritematlve  dAer  to  tneor  the 

odium  of  hi--  own  jr<  o>.le  by  formally  .Thinrini::  tht  ffiilh 
ol  \n»  lathers,  or  to  ilraw  u|Mni  himM-lf  the  wrath  o|  the 
CbriMian  clergy  by  a  public  asmult  on  their  reli^'ion. 
This  was  in  the  year  1769.  The  posi  i  ion  i  n  which  Men- 
delssohn was  thus  placed  was  not  only  most  delieate, 
but  also  not  without  peril.  He  rltmu  i"  ih(  anc<!'tni! 
religion  not  only  with  the  tenat  iiy  4.t  early  habits,  but 
also  with  the  fuhiiss  of  conviciion  which  profound  study 
of  the  subject  had  given  him.  How  was  it  possible  to 
reply  to  the  arguments  brought  forwan!  in  fiivor  of 
Christianity  without  giving  oflinee  to  the  dominant 
churches,  and  iH-roming  liablu  to  the  severe  penalties 
enacted  by  the  laws  against  the  assailants  uf  the  estab- 
lished creeds'/  Mendelssohn,  however,  did  reply.  He 
wrote  a  courteous  but  deci<led  letter  to  the  |>astor  of 
Zurich,  in  which  he  not  oiil\  speaks  of  his  "veneration 
for  the  mural  character  of  the  founder  of  Christianity," 
but  also  definea  veiy  follj  Ida  position  aa  a  UbeitalHnlnd- 

'  ed  and  enlightened  Jcw.  This  letter  not  only  satisfied 
all  |>arties,  but  also  drew  from  I^vater  a  public  apology 
j  aiul  retraction  of  his  peremptory  challenge.  The  agita- 
j  tion  caused  by  this  traiissction  aggravated  llendels- 
I  sohn^  oonstitntlonal  complaints,  tlmateaing  hb  life, 
and  for  a  Ion::  time  incapacitating  him  for  iiit<  1I«  .  funl 
lalK>r.  Afl<  r  liis  recovery  he  published  a  llelirew  com- 
mentan,'  on  In  li  M  ister  i  lkrl.  I7t>9;  ibid.  1788;,  tran$- 
Uted  into  German  by  Babe  (Attspacb,  1771),  and  into 
Knglish  by  Preston  (Lond.  1845).  Tlie  author  com- 
plains that  "nearly  nil  tbi  <  limmeiiintor?!  who  have 
precc«lcd  me  have  nbnost  entirely  failed  in  doing  Juii- 
tioe  to  their  task  of  interpretation.  ...  I  have  not 
found  in  one  of  them  an  interpretation  adequate  to  the 
correct  explaiuition  of  the  connection  of  the  verses  of 
ilii-  book,  but,  Bcconling  to  their  metluHl,  nearly  ev- 
ery verse  is  ^ken  separately  and  unconnectedly ;  and 
this  would  not  be  right  in  a  private  and  insignificant 
author,  much  less  in  a  wise  king."  Aa  to  the  design  of 
the  book,  Mendelssohn  thinks  "  that  Solomon  wrote  it 
to  pn>|)ound  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  necessity  of  leading  a  cheerful  and  oouteutcd 
life,  and  Interapened  these  cardinal  polnta  with  kasnns 

of  minor  iniiHirtance,  stieh  as  worship,  politics,  dotnesti.- 
economy,  etc."  Swn  after  this  spjienrcd  a  (itniuiii 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  by  himself,  with 
a  grammatical  and  exegetical  commentaiy  in  Hebrew, 
eontribnted*  by  several  Jewish  Hteiatl,  via.  8aL  Dohno 
(q.  v.),  Aaron  Jaroslaw,  N.  H.  Wessely  (q.  v.),  and  H. 
Hombetg.  This  important  work,  which  is  entitled 
Oibirn  n"iaT3,  le.The  Book-  of  thf  I'lUhi  of  Peace 
(Berlin,  1780-83),  is  prccetled  by  an  elaborate  and  roost 
valuable  introduction,  written  in  Hebrew,  calle<l  "I'X 
ni^'^pisb,  A  Light  to  tht  J'a(h,  in  which  Mendels.solin 
discussM  TariouB  topiea  connected  with  Biblical  exegesis 
anil  literature.  The  introduction,  which  was  published 
(tejiarately  l)eforc  the  completion  of  the  commentary 
(I)ec.  1782),  now  accompanies  the  translation  and  c<pm- 
mentarv,  and  ia  given  in  German  iu  his  CoUeckd  Works 
(lieips.'lMfi\  vil,  18  sq. ;  and  In  Englwh  in  the  ffthrev 
lininr,  e<lited  by  Ilreslau  fl^ind.  isr^).  The  work 
8<Hin  found  its  way  into  the  prin^  ij  ,il  synagogues  and 
schools  in  Genuangt,  end.  tlms  •  m  iirn^'e<l,  he  produceil 
afterwards  a  vtsrfon  of  the  i'aalms  and  the  Soog  of  Sol- 
omon, which  are  conridered  daiaical  ''It  waa  in  this 
esp<'cialh'."  sn\  s  fKi  Costa.  "  that  tin-  pl.itosopln  r  kej  t 
up  the  striking  resemblance  to  Maiuiunides,  his  celc- 
bnted  peedecesMir  an<l  inodeL  Both,  under  the  OQt^ 
ward  fbnna  of  Kabbinical  Judaism,  desired  to  give  an 
entirdy  new  direction  to  the  religion  of  the  Jewa— to 
nfona  it,  to  devdop  it."  Kotliiiifl^  Indeed,  could  hare 
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mon  powwfUDj'  •flfeeted  tlie  Oifenfalinn  of  bb  enuiH  |  wm  dooaied  to  expoiMiee  notlier  trial  tiTbit  Mnalhit- 

trj'meu  tliari  thcM-  i-fTori-*  .if  Mciiil(  t-"ihu  for  liiMical  iiy  in  an  nttaok  i>n  bin  <l<  <-»  a>*<il  fri«-ii(i  Ii<'<<Aiiig  liy 
criticism  from  a  inodiTii  I'luliiiiR- ptaiul-jxiuit.  1  ht  im!W  .lairtihi  (ij.  \  ,;,  who  |iul)li>lii'(l  Jii  itJ'r  an  MrmltUtohm 
medium  of  visiuii  brouj^ht  new  insij^lit ;  critical  inqiiir}*  ^  uhrr  die  Lthrt  dt*  Spiiwza,  in  which  he  char^c«i  Le^ 
UMktbepUoeoffAiuiicism;  tbedivei]geacesorSh«iiutic  isi^  witb  being  an  "implicit  Spinotuai"  —  a  chaigs 
and  Bttttipean  (bought  proVad  not  ao  imooncilable  after  tben  aaueb  aeverer  tban  at  prewnt,  wben  temej  Gensan 
all.    CaballAm  ami  otlirr  kimlri'il  Mi]i<  r>iition!!  quietly   pliilnstiphers  arc  avowed  ndiiiircrs  <if  Spiiiuza.  Men- 


droppeii  outof  8i>;lu;  tin.-  old  iUalri  (i(4ii  liarlian.stii  was 
extirpated;  the  Jews  who  read  hir>  Si-riplures  iu  the 
trauaiatioii  attained  purity  of  idiom,  aiid  with  it  the 
power  of  appreciating  the  writiogi*  of  the  great  minds 

of  r.iTinaiiy,  to  whom  they  had  rfinaincd  ><tranf;irs. 
lue  long  the  hf:«t.  iniiidH  of  the  race  l«  i  aiiu-  ilioron^hly 
associated  with  tlic  iiitellcciual  movcuu  iil  of  ( i(  niiaiiv. 


del.sMihii  endeavored  to  riTiile  (he  cliarge  in  a  work  enti- 
tled Mtitfi  MeinltUmi/iii  an  tik  Freundt  Lf*n»</'s  (I7Wj\ 
in  which  b«  stated  tliat  "  if  LeauHg  waa  able  abflohitd|y 
and  witbout  all  fbrther  Kmltatinn  to  dcckre  for  the  ty*' 

tern  of  any  man.  he  was  at  that  titne  no  mon>  in  harrai>- 
iiy  witli  hitns<  II,  or  he  was  in  a  »trange  humor  tt>  make 
a  jiaraduxical  a^^  rtion  which,  in  a  »criuu»  hwur,  lie  hiin- 


oontent  to  abandon  my»iical  ambiiiuuv  «ud  tbeucnttic  j  self  rejected."  Ike  anawer  waa  cooiidcred  triumpbant, 
preteoiiona,  and  to  And  thrir  Canaan  in  Europe.  Men-  and  drew  flrom  Kant  the  remarit,  **  It  ia  Meitdehmhn's 

dels<«)hn'.s  next  work  declnml  more  clearly  (thoutjli  al-  f.nult  that  .lacolii  iliinKs  llitn^(■lf  a  pliiloso]  her."  In 
ways  with  a  tlegrei'  of  vaguciie*n)  his  own  idea-s  on  re-  a  hurried  preparation  of  iliis  latter  work  Men(tel.s.^diu 
ligion  tlian  any  other  work  hithcrtn  publislied.  It  was  uverlaskcil  his  phyidcal  powera,  and  the  exhaustion  that 
written  in  anawer  to  the  treatise  of  bi»  friend  the  ouun- 1  uruduoed  led  to  bia  prentature  death,  whicb  took  plaoe 
ciUor  Dohm  (Utter  dit  Mi^erUcAe  Vtrhetunmg  der  Ju»  |  Jan.  4, 1786.  Ranler  wrote  thiH  ipitaph  on  Me»de]«> 
(itri).  The  st.ite-^imn  in  hi-'  wnrk  •■had  started  from  sohn  :  "True  to  the  reli^'i'm  i.f  his  forefather**,  wis*-  a« 
the  principle  that  ever\  ain -n  Im-ut  inasi  proceed  from  .Socrates,  tun  hiii^  iannuriality,  and  beconiintr  iintnorlal 
liberty  and  equality  uf  n^h I  ^  ia  s-  v  u  ly  bestowed  ujion  like  S>crales."  lieHides  many  llelH^ew  and  lo  rman  es- 
the  Jew;  from  an  entire  reform  iu  the  aystema  of  in-  i  si^»  which  we  lutve  not  room  to  mention, UentUflasoha 
atmetion  and  education;  fkom  tne  admiarfon  to  the  I  contributed  fteely  to  the  BtbHoHMt  der  tehSnm  fTusm- 
pr.Knice  of  all  ans  a-ul  wipnco!*,  and  even  a  parli(  i|»a-  /c/ia/ttn.  editdl  I  y  L«  ssing  (q.v.l.  His  ('ini|il«  te  works 
lion  in  some  imst^  and  olHce-s  of  nuie  ;  the  authority  of  were  collected  and  edite*!  by  his  grandson,  (i.  It.  Men- 
the  synagogue  over  its  members  to  be  maintained,  in  delssobn  (Lcipa.  1843-6, 7  vols.).  The  influence  w  hi.  h 
cases  of  religioua  difference,  by  the  power  of  caatuig  >  be  excfctaed  orer  the  Jewiab  natkn  ia  incalculable, 
them  out  of  ita  boaon  for  a  time  or  entifdy."  On  this  I  He  roused  the  Jews  of  Germany,  if  not  of  the  woiU, 


last  ]>oint  Mei)del.s.-(«dni  took  exii'ptiiiii.  He  waiidd  not 
allow  the  synagogue  or  any  otiicr  religious  society  to 
im|>oac  any  reatrictiou  whatever  on  th«^  rights  of  tldnlt- 
ing  and  teacbinf  .  In  the  preface  to  his  German  tnn»> 
lation  of  Manaaaeh  ben-Iaraers  (q.  v.)  SaitfoHtm  ofI»- 

roc^ he  plainly  declared  his  convit-ti  in  '-tha!  every  s«f- 
ciety  had  certainly  the  right  lo  exclude  its  niemljors 
when  they  ceased  to  conform  to  the  principle  of  the  so- 
ciety ;  but  tbal  tltis  ruk  oould  not  in  any  way  ai^y  to 


from  the  mental  B|<athy  with  \\hii  h  in  hi.s  day  they  r^ 
garded  all  that  had  not  a  distinct  relerence  to  n-ligion* 
On  the  other  band,  he  acted  in  the  most  beneficial  man- 
ner ou  bis  Chri.Htiau  contemporarica  by  eztenninating 
the  bratal  prejudicca  which  they  enteitained  agrainst 
.Tiws.  and  thrtm;.'h  his  nuwt  distinguished  Christian 
friend.^  brought  about  the  abrogation  «f  the  disgraceful 
laws  witb  respect  to  tbero.  See  ,1  kw  .s.  He  effected  a 
reformation  in  Judaism,  and  founded  that  new  acbooi 


a  religious  sodety,  whether  church  or  synagntRue,  be- 1  of  Hebrew  litentum  and  Biblical  exegeria  which  has 


cause  true  religion  exerts  no  authority  nvi  r  ideas  and 
opinions,  hut,  ht'ing  nil  heart  and  spirit,  only  desires  lo 
use  the  jMJwer  of  conviction ;  and  Jews  eai>ecially  should 
take  from  Christiana,  among  whom  they  live,  an  exam- 
ple of  charity,  and  not  of  hatred  or  intoleranoe,  and  be- 
gin by  loving  and  bearing  with  earh  other,  that  they 
might  lberu!*elve»  be  loved  and  tolerated  by  others." 
The  influence  produced  by  the  writings  of  Mendelssohn 
waa  to  destroy  all  respect  fur  the  Talmud  and  the  rab- 
binical writers  among  the  Jews,  who  apprtived  his  opin- 
ions. Tills  is  the  more  remarkalde,  inasmuch  a.s  Alen- 
del*sohn  profes.seil  all  the  while  to  be  hiiiiselfun  ailmir- 
erof  tho*c  works;  and  this  obvious  incon^isnnev  called 
forth  a  publication  entitled  Am  Brirj'  an  Mendel$$ohnt 
in  which  this  contradiction  was  clearly  {Miinted  out,  and 
the  assertion  made  that  he  wns  in  n^ality  a  ChriMlian, 
without  having  ibc  courage  to  avow  hi>  true  scntitnents. 
To  this  attack  he  replied  by  bin  J^nit  tUm,  oihr  iibrr 
rdi^dM  Mack/  uud  JuikitlJuiM  (Berlin,  17tl3),  in  which 
he  contended  that  **the  atate,  which  liaa^the  right  to 
com[Md  actions,  caniMt  justly  attempt  to  cvuistrain  its 
citizens  to  uaanimiiy  m  thought  and  aeiitiineni :  it 
•hould,  however,  sr.  k  hy  win:  provisiona  to  pr.Mhiee 
those  aantiaents  frotn  which  good  actiuna  spring,  lie- 
ligious  dSllbrenoes  should  not  prejudice  civil  equality ; 
the  true  ideal  is  not  unity,  but  free.lom  of  h<  lit  f."  He 
says,  ".Ml  religion  is  sudely  a  matter  of  the  heart,  and 
sho  dd  n.it  he  under  any  control,  either  of  the  State, 
Church,  or  Synagogue while  at  the  aame  time  he  in- 
riats  that  "the  law  of  Hoaea  waa  not  a  lew  of  faith,  but 
merely  of  statutes  ,ind  prohibitions."  "  WhateM  r  may 
have  caused  the  inward  struggles  of  the  philosopher  of 
Berlin,"  aiya  Pa  Cosia,  "it  i*  certain  tboi,  without 
Wtahiug  or  auapecting  it,  Mendelssohn— as,  six  centuries 
eariier,  Maimonides— atined  up  among  his  co-religion- 
iata  a  faeliiig  «f  void."  Soon,  however,  MenddasiriiD 


now  jirodnced  so  many  and  such  distinguished  .lewi^li 
literati  not  only  in  (itrmany,  but  throughout  Euroix-. 
No  wonder  that  the  Jews  express  their  gratitude  to  him 
and  reverence  for  him  in  the  saying,  "Fn>m  Moses  (the 
Uw-giver)  to  Muses  (^Maimonides)  and  Moses  (Men- 
delsoohn),  no  one  bath  arisen  Mke  Heaea"  (npCtt 
rwra  cn  x^s  nr":  -ir"*  nr';^\  Se<>  Kayserting, 

if.  Afewiebsti/in,  tt  iiic  l.tbeit  u,  s,  liVrir  (Leipe.  1862); 
SomncK  MtTHOtrt  of  Motfg  Afen<irl**ohn,  etc  (M  ed. 
I»nd.  Hedge,  Prote  Wrift  rs  of  (itmutny,  p.  99 

R<|. ;  Ailler,  Vti  tahnuiig  ron  fi'ott,  Reliffioti,  uml  Men- 
mhrnlhiim  thirrk  M.  Mn»ihh*t>hu  (  Berlin,  1H7I) ;  A.xeo* 
feld,  Mo$r$  MmdflMokn  im  I'erhaltniit  am  Ckruten' 
thwm  (Erhingfn,t80li'>;  ttrHt*,Gftdk.d.Mkii,jii,\  «q.; 

Uebonveg,  lliffnrif  of  rhih,s,,]  k>i.  ii.  1 18,  f.-j:?.  ,'»•>«  (Kntil. 
transl.  by  ilorri.s,  New  York,  1874  i ;  Milman,  Hint.  >i/'fhr 
Jnc*,  iii,  408  sq.:  WcCaul,  Skttrhm  ofJmhtitm  and  the 
Jetps,  pw  48  sq. ;  Da  Cost  a,  /sruc/  and  the  GaUilaj  p.  54  4 
sq. ;  Schmncker,  I7fsf.  oftht  Modtrn  Jevt  (Philadelpli  ia. 
1W»7 1,  p.       s.|. ;  Kalknr.  [mid  u.  <l.  Kiirhi  (Hamburg, 

iw;>),  p.  117  sq. ;  .1,1,  i.h  ii<i<ii;<i*-nct  {Ia>\A.  i«c.r.).  p. 

.U  sq.;  Ethcrid;;.,  luhi-<hiiii'H  t,.  J/rbrnr  Littraturr, 
p.  475  sq.;  Miscelkuijf  «\f  Jitbrrm  JMtrature  (Lond. 


187'2\  {>.  22  sq. :  Deaaano',  (7«k4.  A,  ImmttUm  (Brea- 

lan.  1*^70  I,  |..  i;t7  sq.;  Stem.  Ctfch.d.Jndenthtims  (  ibiu. 
1H70),  p.  ,'il  Casscl,  Ziiifadtit  fur  Jiid,  Gwh,  u. 
J.itiratiir  (Ikrlin,  1«72),  p.  108  sq.;  Furst,  Bibi.  Jwd. 

ii,  359-367;  l>e  Uussi,  Dixioaiirio  storico  dtgli  aiifoii 
Ehrti  (German  transL  by  Hambcrgcr),  p.  224  sq  .  iil., 

BSUiotheca  Jiidtiicit  aulichrUtiana,  p.  (>9 ;  .lost,  (nfvh, 
d,  Jtratlittn,  i.\,  (><) ;  i<L,  drsrh,  </,  Judm.  »/.  f.  Stliea, 

iii,  298  aq.;  Zedlicr,  Amtim/d  historitchn  .Stui  kf  (I)crl» 
18I0X  pi, 2M  aq.;  Farrar,  Crit.  Jiittan  qft'nt  Thought  | 
Hoiit'a  Hagenbacb,  Ckvrdi  Hit/.  I6f*  trail  IM  Cn/mrg, 
Chittbn  BmoAratuxr^  Oct.  1808,  p.  S87.   (B.  PO 
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MENDICANTS 


Mendez,  Alphonso,  «  nouni  miwiionary  of  the 
RooMUi  (Catholic  ('hun:h,floiiiuhe«l  in  Abyiwinia  in  the 
•viy  ptit  of  Uw  17Ui  cwtutj.  U«  was  a  l\>rtufnie«>« 
br  birth,  but  we  know  little  of  hi*  permud  hiiAnr y  (ii>- 
ri)tiii<-i  !nl  friitii  his  lalxir-  in  tin-  l*.,'i-r.  He  l)6l"ngfil  t<> 
I  he  Sn  iety  of  Jesus,  atul  was  crcatetl  patriarch  uf  the 
AbyvHinians  in  lSSI,ll|f  the  cnpcnr  SuMeniui,  or  Soci- 
oio^  who,  quite  oontimy  to  gHMnl  pncticM.  not  only 
Mnndrpud  alkfnanoe  to  the  Romni  pontifT.  but  also 
(plili^Tf'l  lii-t  »iil>iri  ts  to  alinndon  tlic  rcli^ioiiH  ritpn  an*i 
tcneu  of  thi-ir  ancestors,  and  u>  embrace  the  doctrine 
and  wonhi|>  uf  the  Boa  lib  Church.  Mendez,  as  |>airi- 
arch,  by  his  intemperate  aeal,  tmpmidcnee,  and  arn>- 
^€«,  ruined  the  ratue  !n  which  he  hid  emboflted,  and 

■  >r< a-'iuiHil  l!n'  (■■lal  «iiliv(  r^iiiii  uf  tli'  Ituninn  jp^iitifTi 
authority  and  juriMiictioii,  >rUic)i  Hft'im-^l  to  ha\  ••  Ixfii 
eataUtsbed  upon  solid  foundations.  "  He  bepin  bin  min- 
iitnr,"  aajfl  MoaheiiD  {Keele*.  Mtt^  Harper'*  edit^  ii. 
m^.^with  the  nMMt  inconaidefMe  arts  of  riolenee  and 
de»pi>(i<ni.  F.ill  ivv  int;  ilic  spirii  nf  the  S|>anii*h  Inqiii- 
sitiuD,  he  em|>li>y('il  iVirruidablc  tbrealeiiingt»  and  cniel 
tortures  to  oonvfrt  the  Abysanians;  the  greatest  part 
of  wbom,  together  with  their  ptieita  and  miniatcO)  held 
the  rriipon  of  their  anceston  in  the  hi|;heM  venerMion, 
111  I  n.  r.'  willing;  to  jiart  wiih  i heir  livfs  aii'l  f'ir!iinPB 
nther  than  forsake  it.  He  ah**  ordered  tho«H-  to  U-  n>- 
ha|itiMd  who,  in  compliance  with  tlie  ordcte  of  the  em- 
peror, had  embraced  the  fMth  of  Rome,  as  if  their  for- 
mer r^li;^on  had  been  nothincr  more  than  a  sj'stera  of 
(►a^'.iiiisui.  N'-rilhl  ttii'  iii-o'ifiii  [i;i;riiirrti  ri'sf  ^ati^<lieIl 
with  these  arbitrary  and  di-^(Mitic  proccctlings  in  the 
Choieh;  be  excited  tumults  and  factions  in  the  state, 
andf-with  on  unparalleled  spirit  of  rebellion  and  arro- 
Xanee.  encmache*!  upon  the  firerojjativcs  of  the  throne, 
ami  attctn|itod  to  pivc  law  tn  the  emperor  hirn-tlf. 
Ueuce  arose  civil  commotion]>,  conspiracies,  and  sedi- 
lioil^  which  excited  in  a  little  time  the  indignation  of 
lha  emperor,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  agidnst  the 
Jcnita,  and  produced  at  length,  in  1681,  a  public  decla- 
ration friiMi  thf  thriiii'-.  by  which  the  Abys,*inian  mon- 
arch annulled  the  order:*  be  had  formerly  given  in  favor 
«f  popery,  and  left  h\n  subjerta  at  lihor^  either  to  per- 
severe in  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestors  or  to  emimoe 
the  faith  of  Home.  This  rational  declaration  was  mild 
and  indiilvienf  towani  the  .lomits,  coiisiilc-riii^  tlic  tn-at- 
nwnt  which  their  insolence  and  prewimption  Itml  mi  jiut- 
Ijr  deMTVad;  hot  in  the  following  rei^  much  severer 
mfaenrta  were  employed  against  them.  BaMlidea,  or 
Pacilidas.  the  son  of  Seitued,  who  mirceetlwl  his  father 
in  lt*V2,  thought  it  ex]n  <lit  iit  to  fri-c  his  iloiniiiii  oh  rrmii 
iheite  troublesuroe  and  de»|)4>lic  (^ueslK,  and  accordingly, 
in  1634,  he  banbhed  from  his  territoriea  the  patriareh 
Mendez,  with  all  the  Jesuits  an<l  Eumpeans  who  be* 
lonpwl  to  hi»  retinue,  and  treated  the  Roman  Catholic 
iiii'^iiifiari'  -  v*i;li  excessive  severity.  Frutn  tliis  |M'ri"Ml 
the  very  lume  of  Home,  itn  relt^ion,  aitd  its  pontiff, 
were  objecta  of  the  highest  aven«ion  among  the  Abys- 
riaiansi"  Le  Grand,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  makes 
tftt  following  remark  upon  the  conduct  of  the  patriarch 
Ifandez:  "  It  is  to  be  wi-ht-.!  that  th<'  j>.itrinrch  ha*l 
•trer  intenneddled  in  such  a  variety  of  affairs"  (by  which 
iaii%ata«l  eapiuwiiiii  the  author  meant  hb  ambitious  at- 
tSBpts  to  p>veni  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  Church), 
•ercarrietl  his  authority  to  wich  a  heinhi  as  to  liehave 
ia  Kthiopit  as  if  he  bad  l»e<'n  in  a  country  wlicre  the 
faquiaiuou  was  established ;  for  by  this  conduct  he  set 
aO  tha  people  agaiaat  him,  and  excited  in  them  aueb  an 
airmhin  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  funeral,  and  to  the 
Jesuita  in  particular,  as  nothing  has  hitherto  lioen  able 
to  diminiAb,  and  which  sulj»«i»t.s  in  full  force  to  this  day" 
(ia  the  foorth  diaaertation  subjoined  to  voL  ii  of  Lobo's 
Fepi^  ^Ahjiuhiet  whieh  the  reader  will  do  well  to 
oonaolt,  esfiecialty  p.  116, 144).  Sec  also  LudoM 
Hittor.  ^■Hthvfj)u\i,  lib.  iii,  cap.  xii ;  (iedtles,  Ch.  Hitf,  nf 
Ethinput,  p.  2Xi ;  !  Cro/.i-.  /Hi'',  (hi  ( 'hrUliani*vtf  (VEthi- 
9git,  p.  79 ;  Luckman,  TractU  of  the  JtmHtf  i,  308  sq.  (J. 
T.) 


Mendex,  Oonxalez  Juan,  a  Kotnan  Catholic 
prelate  of  note,  Aoorisbed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Kith 
oentoiy.  He  was  an  Aitgiutinian  ftiar  of  the  province 
of  Castile,  when  he  was  rhosen  by  the  kin^  of  .Spun  to 

Ixt-omf'  atnlin^-ailiir  to  tin-  rmpcror  nf  China  in  ir»>'4. 
In  \:>'.Ki  he  was  niaiie  bishop  of  I.ipari,  in  Italy;  in  ItiOT, 
bishop  of  Cliiapi.  in  Now  Spain;  and  in  UUW,  liiHliop  of 
Propiyail,  in  the  West  Indieik  He  <Ued  in  1G17.  He 
wiQte  A  Bittoty  of  China  in  ^Mwish,  which  baa  been 
ttauiatad  into  several  langH^gcA 

Mendez,  Gonzalez  Pedro,  a  noted  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate  in  the  (  hun  h  of  .Spain,  callid  the  "urand 
cardinal,"  was  lN>rn  at  ( iiiadalajara  in  1428,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.   He  made  rapid  progreaa  in  his  stad- 
iea,  especially  in  the  language*,  in  dvil  and  canon  law, 
and  in  belles-let trc«.    His  uik  Ic,  (iautier  Alvarez,  arcli- 
bi»hop  of  Toledo,  ffuve  iiiui  an  archdeaconry  in  his 
church,  and  sent  bini  to  the  coiut  of  John  ll.kint;  of 
Castile.   Hia  merit  and  quality  soon  made  him  fricnd^ 
and  he  acquired  the  bishopric  of  Galahorrs.  Henry  I V , 
who  succeeded  John,  trusted  him  witli  tin-  most  imfsir- 
j  tant  affairs  of  state,  and  with  the  bishoprii-  of  .Sit^uenca, 
and  Anally  procureil  a  cardinal's  luit  fur  him,  fmin  Six» 
I  tus  IV,  in  147aw   When  Ilency  died,  in  the  year  fuUow- 
I  ing,  he  named  cardinal  Mendes  for  his  executor,  and 

j  iiij,'nit)r(l  liitn  .'it  tlic  sainf  tinu'  the  tiilr  of  the 

1  t'artiiual  of  .N|iain.    lit-  dul  ^;reat  s<  r\  itc  alterwards  to 
!  Ferxlinand  and  Isabella,  in  I  hi'  war  against  the  kiiijj  of 
^  Puitugal,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  kii>gdom  of  tirsnada 
from  the  Moorai  He  was  then  made  aiebhiahop  of  SeT> 
I  ille  and  Toledo  sncreiwively ;  and,  after  f^oveniing  some 
years  in  bis  sH'vcral  provinc<»  with  jrreat  wis«loin  and 
j  moderation,  he  died  Jan.  1 1, 14'.)5.   He  founded  tin:  mag- 
nitkent  coUege  of  Santa  Cms  at  Valladultd,  and  a  hos- 
pital at  Toledo.  See  Salasar  de  M endosa,  dnmfeu  db( 
ffrm  Cardinal  de  KtpaAa  (16'25) ;  Oen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

MttDdiCailta,  Order       also  known  as  Begfjituf 

Frinn,  is  the  name  of  several  religious  or^'ani/aiions 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Calholi>-  Church, 
intended  to  depend  for  support  on  the  voluntary  contry 
butions  of  the  laity.  This  sort  of  society  began  in  the 
18th  centur}'.  and  the  members  of  it,  by  the  tenor  of 
their  institution,  were  to  remain  entirely  destitute  of  sD 
tixtd  revenues  and  posses^iniis.  Iiniorcnt  III  was  the 
first  of  the  popes  who  perceived  the  necessity  of  insti- 
tuting such  an  order;  and  though  hia  far-seeing  eye 
took  in  the  possible  dangers  of  tierce  and  ascetic  enthu- 
siasm, he  nevertheless  felt  Cf>nsirained  to  pive  those  mo- 
iia^ii  •  sMciciies  making  a  ]ir>>f.'>-iiiii  of  |niv<  rty  tlit'  iiio-t 
distinguishing  marks  of  his  protection  and  favor.  The 
peculiar  state  and  circumetanccs  of  the  thna  aecm  to 
have  rendered  such  an  establishment  very  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Chtnch.  The  monastic  orders 
thru  rxi-iiiii;^  wallowed  in  opulence, and  were  by  the  cor- 
rupting intluence  uf  their  ample  pusveasions  lulled  into 
j  a  luxurious  indolence.  They  lost  sight  of  all  their  re- 
I  ligiOuN  obligation^  trampled  upon  the  authority  of  their 
superiors,  snffere<l  heresy  to  triumph  «nrestraine<l,  and 
the  scrtarii  s  to  fortn  varioun  assi'tnlilics ;  in  short.  lliry 
,  were  incapable  of  promoting  the  tnu:  iutcrc»t.<«  uf  the 
I  Chorch,and  abandoned  themsdresiwithouteithcr  shame 
or  remorse,  to  all  sorts  of  crimes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "heretics"  of  the  Churcli.  the  sects  which  hail  left  its 
communion,  followed  crrtaiii  aii>t(  n'  rules  of  life  and 
conduct,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  between  them 
and  the  religious  orders,  and  contributed  to  render  the 
licentiousness  of  the  latter  still  more  offensive  and  shock- 
ing to  the  people,  lliese  sects  maintained  that  %-olun- 
tary  poverty  wns  the  lea<lini;  and  essential  •juality  in  ii 
.  servant  of  Christ;  obliged  their  doctors  to  imitate  the 
simplirity  of  the  apostles;  re{miached  the  Church  with 
I  its  overgrown  opulence,  and  the  vices  and  corruptions 
■  of  the  clergy,  that  flowe<l  thence  as  from  their  natural 
s«iurce ;  and,  by  t(ii  ir  inmnii  iiil.'iii'>ii  nf  iioverty  and 

I contempt  of  riches,  ac4uircd  a  high  degree  of  respect, 
and  gaimd  *  piodlgioaa  aiecadancy  over  the  minds  of 
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the  multitude.   In  consequence,  the  great  desire  of  the  I 
Church  was  the  forniatiuii  of  a  ttocir  t y  composed  uf  a  set 
of  men  who— by  the  austerity  of  their  mannera,  their  i 
cont«iBpt  of  ridiM^  and  the  exteniol  fnwity  and  MO^  | 
tity  of  their  conduct  ami  maxims — might  rt>!*emble  those  \ 
doctors  that  ha<t  gained  such  n>putntioii  for  the  heretical 
sectfs  and  wlio  niit^lii  hm-  mi  far  uImivc  tin-  nllll^t■ln('nt^ 
of  worldly  pvulit  and  pleasure  as  not  to  be  seduced  by  i 
tht  inomiMt  or  threau  of  kings  wad  prinoea  froin  tbie  | 
performance  of  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  the  ; 
Churcli,  i>r  fn>m  persevering  in  their  suborilination  to 
the  Komnn  jHiiitiftn. 

The  tavora  which  the  Mendicants  received  at  the 
ludidt  «f  Imioeent  III  were  extended  to  them  libewiM 
by  his  8urcefiflon  in  the  pontillcal  chair,  as  experience 
had  demonstrate*!  their  jiublir  and  extensive  tisefulness. 
But  wlifn  it  lucnmc  gciiiTitlly  kiii  Hii  that  ilny  hail 
such  •  peculiar  place  in  ttic  esteem  and  protection  of  the 
nilMBi  of  tlic  Church,  their  number  gmr  to  such  an 
ownnous  and  unwieldy  multitude,  and  swarmed  ao  pio> 
digiously  in  all  the  Kuro|)can  provinces,  that  they  be- 
came a  burden,  not  only  to  the  |h  <>()1c,  l.m  in  the  Church 
itself.  The  great  inconvenience  that  arose  from  the  ex- 
eeiilve  nal^tUeaUon  of  the  Mendicant  ordere  was  first 
attempted  to  lie  remedie<l  by  Gregory  X  in  a  general 
council  which  he  ajwembled  at  Lyons  in  1J72:  for  here 
all  the  religious  ordere  that  had  spnnig  up  nftcr  the 
eouncil  held  at  Kome  in  1215k  under  the  pontiHcate  of 
Imioeent  III,  were  suppressed]  and  tiM  extnvagant 
multitude  of  Mendicant. -s  ft"  Clregorj'  railed  them,  were 
reducetl  to  a  smaller  nurnlier,  and  ctinfined  to  four  soci- 
eties or  denominations,  viz.  the  Doininiciin.''.  Fniu- 
ciicaM,  the  Carmditet.  and  the  A  ugvttmt*.  or  Hermits  of 
8t.Aaguitlne(aa««Mli).  As  the  poodflSi  allowed  these 
four  Mendicant  orders  the  liberty  of  travelling  wherever 
they  thought  pmp<T,  of  conversing  with  persons  of  ev- 
erj'  rank,  of  instnicting  the  youth  and  multitude  wher- 
ever they  went,  and  as  these  monks  exhibited  in  their 
outwmd  appeanmce  and  manner  of  life  note  attiking 
marks  of  gravity  and  holiness  than  were  ob8er\'able  in 
the  other  monastic  societies,  they  anm'  all  al  once  to 
the  very  summit  of  fame,  and  were  re^ranled  with  the 
utmost  eittceoi  and  vcneratton  through  all  the  coontries 
«f  Eurape.  The  enthaaiastie  attaefament  to  these  sane- 
timonious  beggan*  went  so  far  that,  as  we  learn  from  the 
mtwt  authentic  reitinlx,  several  cities  were  iliviiled  or 
cantuneil  out  into  four  jiartjs  with  a  view  to  Iheite  four 

orden :  Uic  first  part  being  assigned  to  the  Dominicsua, 
the  aeeond  to  the  FVanohcans,  the  third  to  the  Osfmel- 

ita%  and  the  fourth  to  the  Augustine^.  The  people 
taerennwUiing  to  receive  the  Mcranient»  from  any  other 
bands  than  tho»c  of  the  Men<licanls,  to  whoMe  churches 
tliej  crowded  to  perform  their  devotions  while  living, 
and  wese  axtrendjr  destoms  to  deposit  thcfs  their  r^ 

mains  aner  death.  Nor  did  the  inlhicncf  .-md  credit  of 
the  Mendicants  end  liere,  for  we  limi  in  tlic  history  of 
this  and  the  succwling  agej*  that  they  were  employetl 
not  only  in  qtiiitual  matters,  but  also  in  temporal  and 
pottlieal  allhirs  of  the  greatest  eonsequenoe— in  eorapo»- 
ing  the  differences  of  prince*,  concluding  trenticK  of 
peace,  concerting  alliances,  presiiling  in  cabinet  c«iuii- 
cils,  governing  courts,  levying  taxes,  and  other  occu|)a- 
tions,  not  only  remote  from,  but  absolutely  iiKsoaiiitcnt 
with  the  monstic  efaaneter  and  profession.  However, 
till'  |H>wrr  of  the  Dominicans  and  FrnnriwnnN  gn-nfly 
»ur|Mi.>>»«tl  that  of  the  other  two  onlers,  inMimurh  that 
these  two  ordere  were,  before  the  Kefornintion.  what  I  he 
Jeauite  have  been  since  that  period — the  very  soul  of 
the  hierareby,  the  cnginea  of  the  state,  the  sscret  sprinp 
of  all  the  motiotu  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  aii- 
tbor>»  ai»d  dircctore  of  every  great  and  ini|iortaiit  event, 
both  in  the  religious  and  (Mditical  world 

By  very  qiuck  pngrassion,  the  pride  and  confidence 
ef  the  Mendieanto  arrived  at  such  a  piteh  that  tbey  bad 

tliC  presumption  to  declare  them«tvcs  pulilidy  posssessod 
of  a  divine  impulse  aud  comoiisiiiun  to  illuatraie  and 

They  treated  with  the 


utmost  insolence  and  contempt  the  priesthood ;  they  af- 
linneil  «  illiiuit  ahlii-hthiit  the  true  nielhi'il  iifrjilvntion 
was  revealed  to  them  alone ;  proclaim«4l  with  ostentation 
tb«  superior  eflleaey  and  virtue  of  their  fanhdlgcncca;  and 
vaunted  beyond  measure  their  interest  at  the  court  ef 
heaven,  antl  their  familiar  connections  with  the  Supreme 
lieing,  the  Virgin  llarj-,  and  ilie  NiintM  in  glorj-.  By 
these  impiotu  wiles  they  so  deluded  aud  captivated  the 
ignorant  and  blinded  the  multitude  that  tbqr  w«nU  not 
intrust  any  uthen  but  the  Mendicants  with  the  care  of 
their  souls.  They  retoiiml  their  credit  and  influence  to 
Mich  A  ilej^ree  nearly  to  the  elobc  i.f  the  l  itli  century 
that  great  numben  of  both  sexes — some  in  health,  othen 
in  a  state  of  infirmity,  othen  at  the  pokit  ofdentb  ear  - 
neatly  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  Mendicant  order, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  a  sure  and  infallible  method 
of  reiuleriiii;  lli  iivrn  jiri'jiitii iii?.  Many  niaile  it  an  i-?- 
sential  part  of  their  last  wills  that  their  bodies,  after 
death,  shoidd  be  wrapped  in  eld,  fagged  Dooiniean  er ' 
Franciscan  habits,  and  interred  among  the  Mendicants; 
for  such  watt  the  barbarous  suiKn-tition  and  wretched 
i^:norunce  of  this*  age,  that  people  universally  belitvetl 
they  should  readi^  obtain  mercy  from  Christ  at  the  di^ 
of  judgment  if  dier  appaand  baiM»  bb  tribmul  aaaoei- 
ated  with  the  Mandiowt  flrlm  Abont  thb  tinae,  bow- 
ever,  the  Mendicants  fell  under  a  mtversal  odium ;  but, 

lK-in;C  resoliilel y  pri  itci  ted  aL^aiiist  all  o|i[Mi>ii  ion,  \v  hit  het 
open  or  secret,  by  the  |M>|>es,who  regarde<l  them  as  their 
best  friends  aud  most  effeotaal  aupports,  they  snibtod 
little  or  nothing  from  their  numerooa  advenariea. 

In  the  16th  century,  besides  their  arrofirence,  which 
was  exces«i\  i',  a  (|unrreLiome  and  litit;ioni«  spirit  pre- 
vaile<l  among  the  Mendicants,  and  drew  upon  them 
justly  the  displeasure  and  indignation  of  many.  1^ 
affording  refuge  at  the  time  to  the  Bogtiins  (q.  v.)  in 
their  order,  they  became  oflipnsive  to  the  biahopA,  and 
were  involved  in  diflicidtii  ?«  ami  p«  ri'lexities  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Tbey  lost  their  credit  in  the  16tb  cen- 
tury by  tlietr  matiB  impvdeBoek  tiieir  lidieuknia  snpc^ 
Btitinns,  their  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  brutish  manners. 
They  displ.iyed  the  most  luirbarous  avereion  to  the  arts 
and  Mciences,  and  expre.vM  <1  a  like  abhorrence  of  certain 
eminent  and  learned  men,  who  bad  endeavored  lu  open 
the  paths  of  seienoetotbapanaiitaoftbaatiidiouayouthr 
and  had  recommended  tiM  oulture  of  the  mind,  and  at> 
Ucked  the  barbarixm  of  the  age  in  their  writings  and 
discourses.  The  general  cliaracter  of  the  st^it  ty.  to- 
gether with  other  circumstances,  concurred  to  render  a 
reformation  desiralile,  and  had  the  eflbet  of  bringing  it 
about.  Among  the  number  uf  Mendicants  are  alao 
rankiHl  the  t'a)iuchins,  Hecollets.  Minims,  ai>d  others, 
who  are  branchcft  or  derivations  from  the  former.  Uu- 
chaoan  si^'s  that  the  Mendicants  of  Scotland,  luider  an 
appaaranoa  of  bcggaiy,  lived  «  vciy  luxurious  Uttx 
whence  one  wittily  odled  them,  not  MmdiniHi,  but 
MaftflucaHt  friars.  Sec  .Jean  le  Kond  d'Alemliert.  Hi*t. 
dtM  Moines  mendiants  (l'arii«.  17GH,  rjmu;  (iennaii  by  J. 
Scheubner,  KutemU  1769; ;  J.  GurUtt,  Guck.  d,  Ji«tttt' 
MAwAsardhi  lis  IS  JoM.  (  7M  Miim  «.  IMltt^ 
109  taeseler,  Kccte*.  Hist,  ii,  2H7  sq.;  ili,48«tld,« 
Moslieitn,  h'ccUi.  Hist.  vol.  ii  (?«ee  Index);  Neander,  CI. 
Ilift.  voL  V  (sec  Index)  ;  Slilinaii,  Hitl.  of  l.ntiu  t  hi 
liauitp,  vii,  821  et  aLi  Uanlwick,  Ck.  Jiiti,  (.Middle 
Ages)  p.  tSS  MO  ai|.  ct  aL;  Mn.  Jameson,  LrgrmA 
"j'ffir  AfoHOJtie  Orders,  p.  227  «|. ;  Ix'a,  Sticrrdoiat  Ctl- 
ibiuy,  p.  377 ;  L'kr.  liantw,  voL  xx,  Jan.    (^J.  11.  W.} 

MudoML  8eeMm>B. 


Menda,  ua«»r, 

Imm  at  Ilrinkworth,  in  Wiltshire,  about  the  middle  <tf 
the  IHth  century,  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Memla^ 
also  a  clergyman.  He  early  decidc<l  to  devote  himaelf 
(0  the  ministiy,  and  was  aooordingly  placed  at  a  gnaiiK 
mar^liool  at  nymontli,  wlten  be  ebtabMd  tbe  md^ 
ments  of  a  classical  education;  and  was  af^'^r  that  in- 
structed by  the  Uev.  Samuel  Buncombe,  a  muiu>ter  of 
Uw  ladcfcndcnt  Gbwdi  at  Ottotjr  St.  Maiy,  Devoid 
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where  he  coetimied  thiee  yc«n.  In  1777,  having  com- 
plecca  his  aeadenneal  ftoffiNibe  iMBovcd  to  Sherborne, 

in  I)"r'<4  t,  anil  wa.«  ordtined  pa-«tMr  of  ihe  ('hurcb.  In 
irri,  his  falhtr's  inflimiticA  inrrtaMii^',  he  was  invited 
to  awtat  him  at  PlTmouth ;  here  he  was  vcr>-  MKTcrwtid, 
htoChaich  aagnMniing  gi«atly,iiot  ooly  in  the  nunit>er 
oT  hcmra,  hoc  in  dw  meaAiuMp.   H*  ww  atcadfaM 
and  cf)nMMent  in  hix  attachment  tn  evanRelical  tmth  in 
the  midst  of  various  and  conliictin^;  errors,  which  at  that 
period  pervaded  the  Wc»t  of  England,  and  whii  h  loi 
hin  to  czDNH  his  Mntimcnto  with  nnuMtal  energy  in 
UiinafeiiRon  oTIhithddlvmdathb  oidiiMtion..  If 
in  his  later  vf-ars  ho  inj»i*to<l  more  eamwtly  on  the  ob- 
li|;atiuns  of  true  Chri»tiau»  to  maintain  goo<l  works,  it 
did  not  aria«  from  any  diminished  sense  of  the  valuv 
«f  other  idigioaa  duties ;  but  ktcal  orcuowlances  in- 1 
dowd  him  to  Inveigh  against  certnn  «ivon  which 
KKmc'i  l<>  him  dan^pnuis  I"  |>rrtr-(i('al  r«  li^ii>n.    Anoth- j 
er  great  cause  of  his  siicivtis  was  tin-  animation  and' 
vannth  of  lua  aiidn-w*,  which  not  only  aitracic-il  a  Urge 
MgNfltion,  hot  hept  them  atill  united  At «  period  when  i 
t  niniitt/s  waning  eneifiea  fkcqoently  impair  hit  M»> 
fulness.    In  ITXo  Mr.  MfiKt"  Im  ,  ariir'  ttio  Hr>t  and  most " 
active  promoter  «if  the  .\8eo* iatioii  <<{  liHlt  iK  iult  iit  Min- 
ilters  of  (  hurrhes  in  the  Weal  of  Kngland.  by  which  so- 
6ttj  vahinble  aid  wnsoontriboted  to  the  extcndon  and  i 
MKceea  of  the  tieepeL  He  died  aboat  Che  epenhiK  of  | 
thii"  centufA'.    Mfn'h  <rnl  not  write  nnii-h  for  publica- 
tion.   Ill  \7Kb  he  published  an  Kle^/y  on  ihr  I  tenth  of 
WiUi'im  Sfirphard,  E$q. ;  in  1789,  A  Sernum  on  ikr  ln-\ 
juHce  ami  Cnuttf  o/lkt  Stan-tradti  in  1790,  A  8fr- ' 
man  ON  fft«  BiteaHim  nf  lie  CkUdrm  of  the  Poor,'  in 
1797.  1      /■■  ''•■'  '^flnf'iut  HiiptUm  ;  and,  in  ISOI.  S'r- 
wtm prtacktd  in  LomioH  br/ort  the  Munomry  ^iocitty. 

Mc'iM,  a  word  Ai«lidaed  ill  dM  AatbuTm  of  the 
Chatdee  sentence  Mexk,  Mr.NK,TKKKi.,Urii.\itsi.'<  (HI'S 
bgn  1073,  mene',  menii',  tekel',  a-pharain', 
mJ^ertdyWiimbenk,fBdgM,wdil»idi^  each  term 
u  immediately  interpreted,  the  la-st  l)eiiig  given  in  its 
aing.  and  paaa.  form  9"^^,  ptrtt' ,  dindtd ;  Sept.  [i.  e. 

Theodntinnl  in  both  pamagta  ftn^^dnekX^faptCy  Vidg. 

manf,  thrrrl,  f>firit  fs'),  an  inscription  supematnnlijr  writ' 
ten  *'n|wiii  tli>-  planter  of  the  wall"  in  licMuHEiar'a  pal- 
ace at  iVabv lull  ( I  )aii.  V,  .0  2.')  i ;  which  "  the  aatmU>gers. 
the  Chaldaana,  and  the  aootbaayeni"  ooold  neither  read 
nor  imerpm.  but  which  Daniel  Arat  read  and  then  in- 
ferpn'fr.I.  Vr(  the  wnril!«.  as  thoy  are  found  in  Daniel, 
an-  pure  ('hal'Uv,  and,  if  llity  ap|)eared  in  the  Cbaldee 
character,  could  have  been  read,  at  le^t,  by  any  [M-rson 
peaaeot  on  the  occaaion  who  ondcntood  the  alphabet  of 
hiaownhtnguaKe.  To  aeeDdatlbr  their  inability  taile- 
dplMfthia  iiuw-ription,  it  has  been  supp()s<>d  that  it  con- 
dited  of  those  Chaldee  wonb  written  in  another  char- 
acter. I>r.  Hales  thiniu  tbnt  it  may  have  Ikh'h  written 
in  the  pdmitiva  Uel»ew  character,  from  which  the  Sa- 
maritan waa  fsmed,  and  i1mb»  in  older  to  show  on  tMa 
occa.«iim  that  the  writ«*r  »»f  tlic  inwription  "n"  the 
offended  (roil  of  Israel,  whose  authority  wan  .it  that 
moment  peculiarly  desfiiaed  (  ver.  'I,  H.  4),  he  adopted  his 
own  sacred  character,  in  which  he  had  originally  writ- 
laa  the  dMaloffae,  in  wfafeh  Meeaa  ea«dd  ttmiaeriba  it 
int<>  the  law.  and  wh<Hc  aut/>graph  copy  was  found  in 
Josiah's  tlays  and  was  rrnt^t  proliaUy  l>riiught  to  Uaby- 
I  'u  in  ihc  can*  <<{  Danii  l,  who  could  therefore  under- 
■tand  the  character  without  inapiration,  but  which  woold 
ha  mknown  to  "tha  wiae  men  «f  itahylan"  (/few  Anal' 
foit  >'f  rhr»fufh>r;tf  [Ixmil.  1«1 1  ].  i,  .505).  This  theory 
has  the  rei'ominendation  that  it  iiivcilvcs  as  iillle  h» 
\H^'^\U\t;  of  miraculous  agency,  .losephus  makes  Daniel 
diaooonN  to  Belabazaar  aa  if  the  inaeription  had  been  in 
Gnch.  <•!!€  (Danid)  explained  tha  writing  thna; 

MASH.  'This'  said  he,  'in  thr  Grerk  lantptngf,  may 
mean  n  nttmbrr ;  thus  tioil  haih  numbered  so  long  a 
titne  fur  thy  life  and  fur  thy  government,  and  that  there 
a  aboit  time  for  thee.'  eBKJBA.  Thu  aigni> 
(|  kmMB  ba  aaya,  'God  having  weighed  &  • 

f 


balance  the  time  of  thy  kingdom,  liiids  it  already  going 
doam.'  ♦APES.  Thia  also,  according  to  ih^  i.irtk 
Itmgitage,  denoLea  a  fra^mmit  hence  *  he  will  bieah  in 
pieces  thy  kingdom,  and  divide  it  among  the  Medea 

and  I'ersians'"  t  l>/^x.  11.:!;.  It  ti.i-  h<  <  n  -uii|i<>-M  <l  hy 
Doroc  that*' the  wiw  men"  were  imt  i-<>  niiu  li  al  tault  to 
read  the  inscription  as  to  explain  its  tneaiiing,  whielk,it 
is  said,  they  might  aufficiently  undeartaud  to  aee  it» 
boiling  iin(¥jrt  to  the  mooareh,  and  lie  nnwilHng  to  eoii> 

siller  fiirlhcr  lilvi'  the  ili.s<-iple.s  in  regard  lo  the  (ireilic- 
tioiw  of  our  Lonl's  death  (  Luke  ix,  4.)  i,  when-  it  is  >aiil, 
•*  Thia  aay ing  was  hid  from  them,  they  |>erceiveti  it  n«it ; 
and  they'  feared  to  aak  him  of  that  aaying."  Certainly 
it  is  said  throughout  oar  narrative  that  ** the  wiae  men 
fonld  ni't  ri-ad  the  writing,  nor  make  known  the  inter- 
pretation <if  it,"  phra.<!c«  which  would  seem  to  mean  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  since,  if  they  mean  differeut  thiagl^ 
the  order  of  idcaa  would  be  tliat  tbegr  ooold  not  iflMiw 
pret  nor  even  read  it,  and  MTinde  aceordinglT  tnradatea, 
"  could  not  read  so  as  to  interpret  it"  i  /i/<y./  .r.  /  I  r  < 
of  Ihntirl,  I»nd.  1807).  At  all  events,  the  nuannig  of 
the  inaeription  by  itadf  would  be  extremely  enigmati(«l 
and  obHcure.  Tu  determine  the  application,  ami  to  giva 
the  full  M-nne,  of  an  bmlated  device  which  amoantad  to 
tU)  more  tli.-ni  "lii'  or  it  i^  niunhirii!.  In-  or  it  is  num- 
bered, he  or  it  is  weighed,  they  are  divided"  (and  there 
la  even  a  riddle  or  pamnomaaia  on  the  lart  word  0^; 
eomp.  Susannah,  vi  r.  M,  nml  .'►><,  .'>'.».  Creek,  and  Jer. 
i,  11, 12,  Hebrew;  which  may  either  mean  "they  di- 
vide," or  "the  Pmiana,'*  wiUi  little  dtfl^reiiee  of  pno- 

nuiu-i.'itiiin  in  the  >-\\v^.  ^!:~C  nii'l  -""C]  .-iiiil  none  in 
the  plur.  L  surely  have  rt4uircd  a  super- 

natural endownent  oo  the  pait  of  Dvnld— a  oondoaiaii 
which  is  confirmed  by  tlie  exact  coini  iih  ni  <-  of  the 
event  with  the  ptedictiun,  which  he  propounded  with 
ao  much  fortitude  (tct.  10, 81)«—KiUo. 

MenedSmuB,  a  Greek  philooopher  and  taacber^ 

flourished  in  the  3d  century  B.C. 

l.if.~\\v  was  bom  in  Eretria  of  a  noble  family,  the 
Theupropide.  Being  pour,  he  labored  as  a  tent-maker 
and  huiMer  for  a  lirelibood.  Aoooiding  to  Diogenea 
Laertitis.  he  was  sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megara, 
where  he  prolilol  by  the  occasion  to  hear  Plato.  He 
then  relimiuished  the  artny.aiul  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
loauphy.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  he  waa  old  enough 
to  have  heard  Plato  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  If 
the  leni;tli  of  his  life  as  Diogenes  ;;ives  it  is  correct.  It 
woulil  not  have  been  jiossililc;  for  at  the  iM  timl  of  Pla- 
to's ileath  he  would  have  U-en  only  f<nir  _\  ears  of  age. 
According  to  the  story  in  Athetueua  (iv,  p.  IGM),  he  and 
hia  friend  Aaelepiadea  tobored  for  a  nudntenanoe  aa  mil- 
lers |>a»stng  the  night  in  toil  in  onlcr  to  gain  lime  for 
phil<M«ophy  (luring  the  day.  They  substeijuenlly  became 
pupils  of  .Stil|s)  at  Megara,  whcnc*'  they  proceetU-d  lo 
Elis^  to  prutit  by  the  instructions  of  auine  disciples  of 
Phadow  Menedemoa,  on  his  return  to  Kretrio,  esub> 
lisheil  a  ■<(  hi><>I  of  philosophy,  which  was  called  the  Ere- 
trian.  lie  did  not  tlevotc  himself  entirely  to  philtHwiphy, 
but  was  an  active  partici|>ant  in  the  |H.litics  of  his  native 
city,  beouming  the  moat  indueotial  man  in  the  state, 
although  in  his  earlier  dajra  he  was  regarded  with  dia* 
like,  lie  was  s<-nt  on  various  ni'iasions  to  Ptolenncua 
( |(rol»ahly  I'tolema-us  Ceraunus).  to  Ly.simachus,  and  to 
Demetrius,  aiul  olitainetl  for  his  native-  i  ity  a  n  iM  .it  of  a 
portion  of  the  lax  paid  to  Demetrius.  During  some 
portion  of  hia  life  he  visited  Cypiw,  and  greatly  enraged 
the  tyrant  NioN  rvon  by  his  freely-exprea«e«l  o|>iuiona. 
I'he  story  of  his  U-ing  in  F.g>'pt,  and  .sharing  in  the 
making  of  the  Septuaunnt  vt  rsioii.  wliich  is  found  in 
Ariatcae,  ia  doubUeaa  unworthy  of  cmtence.  He  en- 
Joyed  the  favor  of  Antigonus  Gonatns,  and  penuaded 
the  F.retrinns  to  present  Ui  him  a  public  congratulatioa 
after  his  victorj'  over  the  (iauls.  This  induced  the  sua- 
picion  of  an  intention  on  his  part  of  iK-tmyini,'  Kretria 
into  the  power  of  Antigonua.  Acconliiig  to  one  ao- 
ooant,  theoe  aumlaea  lad  him  to  depart  aeoretly  from 
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Bretti*,  and  take  reftift*  in  (ha  aanetoary  of  Amphiaraiu  |  Menat,  Menit,  Mtima.  Men,  Mm,  and  iMt.  It  ia  Mn* 

at  Ornpiis.  S  um'  ^rnlrlon  vesjH-U.  tin-  |)r<»|Krty  of  tlie  >;uUirly  in  accordance  with  the  Iixtian  Mrttu,  tbo  (ireek 
temple,  bein^'  Im-i  while  be  was  there,  the  ikeotiaiw  .I/incm^  tbc  Teutonic  Maimus,  u\d  similar  app<-Uati«)iia 
oonpeUed  bim  to  leava^  wban  he  fled  to  the  court  of  ,  of  a  priaMval  kiqg;  although  the  oldest  Egyptian  luh 
Antigoaaa,  where  be  loon  died  of  gric^  pnbaUjr  m  Uie  guafip^ 

year  B.C.  S77,  at  the  age  «f  aeventy-four.  Another  ao- 1  family ,  to  which  the  olben  belong.  Herodotiia  aays  that 

cimnl  snys  ili.u  In  \m  ni  to  \ntii.'oniis  to  solicit  bis  in-  h<-  Imilt  Mcrojilii-H  on  the  orifjiiial  Uil  d'  thf  NiU  .  w  hi<  h 
terfcreuce  in  belialf  uf  the  freiMloin  <>t  bin  native  city.  he  turned  fnim  its  funuer  course,  and  erected  lb..'reiii  a 
At  a  Pkiltt»oi>ktr  tad  Teachtr. — .\a  a  teaclu  r,  Mciio-  U  autiful  temple  to  lIcpluestiM  or  I'tliah  II  (coaip.  Uiud, 
daowa,  in  hifl  interouaiaa  with  hi*  diadple^  was  char-  i,  uO,  ed.Weak ad  Vk.).  Diodgrua  uifimM  ua  that  be 
aetaiized  by  the  abaenoe  oflbtrnality  and  reattaint,  al-  1  introduced  into  Eto  pt  tbe  wonhip  of  the  k«x1«,  the 
th«ii>;h  nolrtl  for  (he  M-vi-rily  with  wliich  he  rrliuked  all  prai  t  wi-  nf  sacritioes,  aud  many  Inxiirics.  For  ihiit  laAt 
dis^olutencHn  and  iutetn|)crance,  that  the  fear  of  his  innovaliun  he  was  subneviuenlly  held  in  >;Teat  diabonur, 
cenMin-  M  etns  to  have  acted  an  a  ehei-k.  He  livc<l  with  as  I'lutarch  mentions  a  pillar  at  Thebes,  in  Kgypt,  on 
bia  ftiend  Aaclepiadea,  batweeu  whom  and  hinMelf  there  which  w«a  inacribed  an  impiccatioD  against  Meiics  aa 
oditcd  a  doae  friendship.  In  tbe  htter  part  of  his  life  an  intiodiieer  of  1uxur>-.  'rhere  ia  a  legend  preserved 

be  .seems  to  have  liv<  .l  in  nliliii  ii'  i .  ( 'f  thr  |ihiIi>sophy  l>y  Ditxloru^i  \vhic  li  narrutc-»-  in  tlt  tiaiicc  of  chrtMioUtgy, 
of  Meiatk  tuus  little  i>  known,  excc|>tiaK  that  it  closely  ludetis  .UtitJfit  [»  to  Lie  sulwtituted  for  Mma» — hi*  being 
resembled  that  uf  the  Megarian  8cbool,and  that  of  rhaxlo  saved  from  death  in  Lake  Ifawia  ligra  cnicodile,  In  grat- 
UEiia.  Indeed,  be  may  be  aaid  to  have  ooattnued  Pbilo's  itude  for  which  be  iBaagniBfeBd  tba  nvcahip  of  that  ani- 
pbiloaophy.  Its  leading  feature  was  the  dogma  of  the  mal,  and  bailt  a  dty  in  the  neighbothood  of  the  lake 
Oneni-Ns  uf  the  tHKxI.  wliicli  Ih  ■  ,ir<  fully  di$tin;j;uiBhed  callfl  thi'  City  of  Cnx-odilcs,  and  a  jiyraini.l  t.>  r\e  as 
from  the  L'sefuU  All  diAtiiit-tiuiis  Utwceu  virtues  he  :  his  own  lomlk  During  his  reign  there  was  a  n  vult  of 
regarded  as  merely  nominaL  The  IumhI  and  tbe  True  tbe  ISb^ftUt,  That  he  made  fovdgn  oonquests  we  leant 
he  Jooked  u|>on  as  identical  In  d>a|ectica  he  lejeetad  from  an  astnci  from  ManettaiH  picaerved  by  Euaebiua. 
an  merely  ne^'ative  pro|)oeiUon^  maintaining  that  truth  By  Marsham  and  others  he  ia  considered  as  identical 
could  be  priHiirate<l  only  of  tlio>e  which  were  artirmn-  with  thi-  Miziaim  of  Si  ripiure.  Acrording  to  s<iin«;  Ac- 
tive, and  of  these  he  admitteil  such  alone  as  were  iilcn-  counts  he  was  killed  by  a  hi|i|M>potamuK.  Sec  l>'ptdus, 
tical  pnpoeitkxu.  He  was  a  vehement  and  keen  dis-  AV>rrty«{i«rA,  (jueUenUf,  p.  o;  liovkh,  Mum iIki,  |>.  386; 
pattnti  but  nam  «f  hia  philuaophical  contfuvetsiea  or  i  foolc,  //or.  <Ay/y/</.  p.  219;  Uerudotua,  ii,  4, 99;  l>iod»- 
doetriites  were  eomraf ited  to  writing.  Epicrates.  in  a  I  ms,  i.  43,  45,  89  (cd.  Wesa.  ad  loc.) ;  Plutarch,  t)e  fa.  tt 
pav^ii^'i  ijiii.titl  by  Ai  liriiiini.H  (ii,  ji.  ,V.i  .  ,  l.i-M  s  Men*-  fA^/i.  p.M;  IVrizoii,  OrrV/.  .f.'yjyrf.  c.  5;  Mi  uck  ford's  Con- 
demns with  i'lato  and  Si^'usippus ;  but  it  a|<|>i-arH  from  lurlwti,  bk.  iv;  Bunaeu,  ^Lifi^ttnM  Sltlk  m  dtr  Weltg^ 
DiogeiMB  Laertins  that  bia  opinion  of  PUto  and  Xcnoc-  tchichtr^  ii,88  45h  •WaM^itkLi^Gaat.Biof.t.'V,  Sea 
rates  was  not  very  high,   .stilptt  he  greatly  adaund.  i  Euypt;  MKMniifl. 

See  DiogpiMsi  Laertius,  ti,  1  •.».'»- 144:  Plutarch,  /te  AM. '    Meneses,  Aucixio  i>e,  a  Portuguese  pn>late  and 

et  Ami'  i.  I  >i^,  Stralm.  i \.  p.  :>'.i;;  ;  \\\\{vT.<ifiuhichte   xtatmnnn,  was  Ijoni  Jnn.  _'.').  l.Vi'.i.    Ilis  fmlKr  hj»d 

dtr  J'kUvtopkie,  bk.  vii,  c.      iimitfa,  Uict,  nf  Gntk  ami  i  tlirected  tbe  education  of  king  SibaMian.    Uronuht  up 


Metl^S  was  the  name  of  the  fir^t  king  of  the  (ifft  tao*  tie  fi.-Tomi  du*  terrat  de  Malarar  crUbnido  por 
Eg%-prian  ilynosty.  He  marks  a  jrrcai  chronological  I).  I'r.  Aleiro  de  Mmnts  (ibid.  HKM»;  translatnl  into 
•  Imk  Ii,  \ii  \\vz  I'lawd  by  ditVcrent  chroni>logeni  as  early  as  Spanish  in  U'«t)K  by  Francis  Mufmsi.  He  jiImi  wrote  //£.»- 
b.C  3643,  or  even  5702.  t^txicter  Kgyptulogiata  I  tuirt  Orietitaie  de*  yrtmdt  prvgrtt  de  CEi^ite  ai/koUqnt 
nulw  bia  accession  RC.  2717.  Thia  name,  which  signi-  ra  la  riduetitm  da  amatna  Chritinu  dit*  dt  A.  THossiia. 
fies  the  omduclor.  has  been  found  on  inscriptions,  but  no  <irf  c  la  me$te  dft  anden*  Chreliam  r«  f  Creche  d\i  npamaU 
oontcmporar)'  monuments  of  him  arc  known.  Menes  ia  .  (Bruxelles,  1609,  tfvo;  tbe  traoabUor,  J.  ii.  de  lilen,  baa 
the  BMatuanalfonnofhtenani^butitiaalw  wfittaoiinfotinaidf  left  fli^  9m 
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6BbmllMtAatSn,BeUiatkeea  fjuUama;  Termmx-Coia- 

paits.  IHfilwtb.  Asintuptf  et  A  fricainr :  Vcyvirrr  la 
Crozf,  Hist.  iIh  t'if-ulumuitte  dtt  IiuUh  ;  I'ulru  lliim-tu 
de  li»'gfii<k\  TraliuUt  din  \'%zo»-I{ris  tLi  huiiii,  in  AIS.  in 
tbe  BtiilioUi.  imp,  dc  fam.— Uudisr,  Aom,  hiog,  Umi- 
ralr,  xxsiv,  978. 

Menes'theus  {yitvia^t! <:  v.  r.  M«i  /(Tj«<7(r,  Vuig. 
MiKtlkau)f  the  liuber  of  ApoUouius  (4.  v.),  ihc  Mobait- 
miat  of  AntloelMMi  BpipluiiM  lo  Ptotany  FblkaMor 

(iAf'iiv.  iv.  -21). 
Meng.    See  MlOCCIFBl 

Mengs,  Antow  RArAici^  a  dbtingnUMd  artlat  of 

the  iMih  cftitun',  w"x->  lM>rii  at  .\ii>sig,  ia  Bohoiniii.  in 
i7;!H.  iJU  fat  hi  r,  al.M>  a  painter,  adopted  a  very  cruel 
coune  of  tieauiMiit  to  hia  son,  forciag  him,  at  Um  age 
of  lix  jcan»  to  dxaw  the  CDtiic  day  without  othar  Doar- 
idimnit  than  a  cniat  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and 
rWlUin;;  him  severely  if  fhr  laf«k  jiivtii  wa*  untini.<«li<'(l 
in  ibe  aliottoil  time.  In  1741,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
was  taken  to  Home,  where  he  waa  empk>yed  in  copying 
(he  wocka  of  Raphael  in  niBiatuva  for  Auointiia  III, 
dHtor  of  Saxony  and  kin|;  of  Pbhrnd.  fn  1744  lie  i«> 
'iiriK'd  tn  I>nNifti,  anit  was  ap|i<iiiitt  il  I'lMirt-i  Hiiitor  by 
.Augustus,  Hich  ftermiiuiion  to  rrtuni  tu  Uoiiic  (0  ron- 
iatti(lie«.  He  there  pflini«><l  fteveral  crigiiia!  |>ict- 
Dg  which  waa  a  lovely  i' 1131M  and  CkUiif  in 
wbieh  the  Viripn  was  painted  fhnn  a  beantifhl  peasant- 
(firl.  1  if  wlioni  tic  hcojiriif  sn  rn.irnmin'il  tliat  li''  tiirind 
Human  Catholic  fur  her  sake  and  married  her.  .Souti  after 
thb  be  9ff&a  ictunwd  to  Dreeden,  where  he  remaiiMd 
thiee  yaan^  whaa  tba  t^riaiui  j  of  his  lather  became  so 
ofiprcNiTe  that  he  received  penniaslon  fVom  hia  mval 
patron  to  virit  Rome  again,  in  Older  to  exci  ute  hi'*  <  <iin- 
mianon  for  an  altar-piece  for  the  royal  ehnju'l.  Shortl.v 
■fter  his  arrival  he  was  deprive<l  of  his  [lension,  dte 
idag's  flaanoea  having  snilieted  by  the  Seven-Yean»' 
War:  and  thus  suddenly  thrown  upon  his  own  ramireeM, 
Mfuj^s  (tainted  at  U>w  ]>rici's  fur  the  snpiHirt  of  his  fain- 
liy.  hi  17.i4  hf  received  an  a)i|M)intmeiit  at  ihrecinr  of 
the  m  w  academy  at  |{oroe,  and  in  1757  wa.s  em|>liiyt  d 
by  the  C>la<in«s  to  paint  the  ceilingo  of  the  Church  of 
8t  Cosrtiai.  In  17SI  the  king  of  Spain  invited  Men^'N 
to  his  rr>urt  at  Ma«irid,  and  granti  1  liim  a  liU  r.il  ]  <  n- 
•iwu  Here  he  cxecuteil,  among  oilu  r  wnri*.*,  a  Ikgaut 
from  thf  Crnt*  and  the  Counril  i>f  the  Cnd*.  The  air 
of  Spain  proved  deutimcntal  to  hU  health,  ami  he  re- 
toned  to  Rnnie,  and  was  there  engager),  imine<)iately 
ii!«'n  hi-,  arrival.  )iy  ( 'li  ini  lit  \1V.  t<i|mini  in  (In  W-iti- 
can  a  |iiclure  <»f  Jaiiu*  du  lniimj  U>  lli/ttori/,  and  tnie  of 
the  lloljf  FamUjf.  One  of  his  linest  produclioiu  is  ttte 
S'tttiritf,  painted  for  the  royal  ooUectiuii  of  the  king  of 
S(iaiti.  He  died  in  1779.  See  Giobabs  Eli>tje  kutm-iqm 
«fe  MfHf/t  I  I7.SI  Hianconi.  F.ifiji"  ttmi'-n  ,li  Mntg* 
(17l*J_);  S(MMMU-r,  Hiofji aphital  //itloi-j/  nj' tm  Finr  Arts 
(N.  Y.  1865, 'J  vols.  Hvii;,  voL  ii ;  Chev.  Don  JuM-ph  Nicb- 
alas  d'Asaia,  The  Workt  of  Anthun^  liuphael  Mengt 
(LHil.l796,2T0ls.l2mo);  Kugler'nUmd-hooko/Paim- 
iV  (mad.  by  WaagCB,  Land.  I«i0^  S  vola.  ISmo),  U,  619, 
ttL 

Mod  (Hflb.  JfM',  ^ra,  ffom  n3l3,  to  di$trilmte: 

Sept.  ri'iY;ij.  Vulg.  fii.  i.  f.  /'iirtHiui,  ju^t  iiiciiiioiu-d  [  M'e 
l»AD J ;  Auth.  Vers. "  that  number,"  marg, "  Mciii' ),  a|>- 
parentljran  idol  which  the  captive  laowlitfla  worriiipped 
bf  Ubatioos  (kotistcmia),  after  the  cnatom  of  the  B.n>>- 
jdoaiaoa  (las.  Ixvi,  1 1),  and  probaMy  symbolieal  of  des- 
tiny (a  sen**'  indi.ated  \<y  the  first  clause  of  the  next 
Teftei.  like  the  Arabic  nuin(iM,j'ate  (from  the  Mme  root), 
•ad  the  (ireek  fiotpa.  Pocodw  (^jmodi.  kigl.  A  rab. 
^  92)  has  painted  out  the  reaembUnoe  to  Manit,  an 
iM  of  the' ancient  Arabs  (Koran,  Sur.liii.  19. 20),  "What 
think  ye  of  Allat,  and  Al-Uzaab,antl  Mmmfi,  that  other 
third  goldejieV  .Maiiah  was  the  object  of  wonhip  of 
"tht  tril>e:<  of  llu.lhcyl  and  Kiiz&'idH  who  dwdt  be- 
tWWft  Malikeh  and  Ei-.Medlnch,  ami,  as  some  sav,  of 
tta  tribal  «f  Ows,  £1-Khazny,  and  Tbaklk  alao.  This , 
Uol  was  a  large  atone,  damoliahad  by  one  Saadin  the! 


eighth  year  of  tlw  flight,  a  year  so  fatal  to  the  idols  of 

Araliia"  i\MKi'»  StL />  "in  A' '(/  -«".  [.n  f.  p.  .'!<>,  .'M ). 
Uut  Ai-Zamakh«hari,  ilie  LoniuKiiiatur  on  the  Koraii, 
derives  Mamih  from  a  riHit  Mgnifying  "to  flow,"  lie- 
cauae  of  the  blood  which  liowed  at  the  lacrifiues  to  thia 
idol,  or,  aa  Mill  ezpiaina  it,  bccanse  tlie  ancient  ite  of 

tlie  iniHin  y\  tv^  that  il  \\  n^  a  "lar  full  of  moistun^  witll 
which  it  tilloi  the  !>ubliiiiary  regions. 

"That  I  hi'  word  is  a  prti^tcr  name,  and  also  the  proper 
name  of  an  object  of  idolatrous  wonhip  cultivated  by 
the  Jews  in  Babylon,  b  a  supposition  which  there  secma 
no  leasuii  i<>  >|iu'stion,  as  it  is  in  aivt>rdaiice  with  the 
context,  and  ha.H  every  pn)hability  to  ncoiuineud  it. 
Itut  the  id(  ntiflcation  of  Meni  with  any  known  heathen 
god  is  stiU  nnceitain.  The  versiana  are  at  Tariance. 
In  the  Sept,  the  word  is  rendered  'fortune'  or  Mock.' 
The  (lid  Latin  vi-rsion  of  the  i-laioe  is  •  imph  ti.-t  dtrvv  iii 
potionemi'  while  Symmachus  (as  quoted  by  Jerome} 
must  have  had  a  diflbrent  reading,  'V^,  'without 
mc,"  wliirli  .Terome  intcr|)rcts  a."  .m;,'!!!!^  ini;  that  the  net 
of  wor»bip  implied  in  the  drink-oflfchug  was  not  per- 
fomed  for  God,  bat  for  tlie  djeoHNi  ('ut  doeeat  bod  sibt 
lltri  sed  dipmoni').  The  Targum  of  .Jonathan  is  very 
vague — 'and  mingle  cups  for  their  idols;'  and  the  Syr- 
i.ic  translatoni  either  omit  the  word  altogither,  t-r  liad  % 
diffen-nt  n^ading.  iwrliap-*  '"i,  -  for  thoni.'  Some 

variation  of  the  same  kind  apparently  gave  rise  to  the 
mprr  earn  of  the  Vulgate,  referring  to  the  '  table'  men- 
tioned in  the  fiiat  clause  of  the  verse.  Fmm  the  old 
Tetsions  we  come  to  the  oommentators,  and  their  judg- 
ments are  equally  rrmtlii  tiii.;.  .Iimme  ^  <  'omm.  in 
Ixv,  11)  illu.Htrat(.:»  the  |>ax--a;;e  hv  r<  r«  r<  ii>  i'  lu  an  an- 
cient idi'lairou.H  cii>ti>ni  which  prev  aili-il  in  Kgypt,  and 
especially  at  Alexandria,  on  the  iast  day  of  tlie  last 
month  of  the  year,  of  placing  a  Mble  covered  with  dishes 
of  varioii!4  kind)*,  and  a  i-iip  inixnl  witli  mead,  in  nc- 
kiiiiwledgini'iil  of  I  In-  fiTiility  of  the  past  year,  or  as  an 
gmen  of  that  which  was  to  come  (<omp. Virgil,  <iKn.  ti, 
'^'A),  But  he  gives  no  clue  to  the  idenlitication  of 
-Meni,  and  his  explanation  eridently  fiiggented  hy  the 
ri-iiil<  riiitc«  "f  itic  >i  p(.  aii'l  the  I'M  Latin  \  <  r-i>iii:  the 
I'lirmt  r,  as  he  (pjotes  them,  trani-laling  Uiid  by  'fortune,' 
and  Mtni  by  'ihemoti,'  in  which  they  are  followed  by 
the  latter.  In  the  later  mythology  of  I'^'pt,  as  we 
learn  from  Macroliius  (.Sufum.  i,  .^mfiuiv  and  Tvxt) 
were  two  of  the  four  d<  ili>>s  who  jirvj-ided  over  birth, 
and  represented  respectively  the  .Sun  and  Moon.  A 
l>as«age  qnoteil  by  Helden  (De  IH»  Sj/rU,  i,e.  1)  ftom 
a  MS.  of  Vettiua  Valena  of  .\ntiooh.  .in  ancient  astrol- 
oger, goes  also  to  prove  that  in  tlie  a-tro|ogical  lan- 
guage of  his  day  I  In-  -ini  ami  iiKwni  w  i  rr  imlii  atril  by 
taifiittv  and  tv)^ii,  as  iR-ing  the  arbiters  uf  human  des- 
tiny. This  circumsunce,  coupled  with  the  rimilatity 
between  Meni  ami  Mi/r  or  M»j»i;.  the  ancient  name  fur 
the  mocm,  has  indncetl  the  mnjoriiy  of  commentators  to 
conclude  that  Meni  is  the  Moon  giwl  (ir  goildess,  the 
Dmt  Imhui,  or  lieu  Luua  of  the  KtMoans;  nuusculine  as 
regards  the  earth  whidi  she  iUuminea  (tfrrm  maHhrs), 
feminine  with  respect  to  the  snn  (*«»/«  tixiir),  from 
whom  she  re<'eive.H  her  light.  This  twofold  character 
of  the  moon  tliMdi^ht  by  David  .Mill  !>•  be  indicatetl 
ill  the  two  names  (iad  and  Meni,  the  former  femiiiine, 
the  Utter  niaseuline  (Mml  v,  Ijf  tS>;  but  as  both  are 
masculine  in  Hebrew,  his  speci.htion  fnllstnthe  (rniund. 
Ix*  Moyiie,  on  the  other  haiul.  n-gardtsl  Uith  words  as 
denoting  the  i<un,  and  his  dmilile  worship  among  the 
Kgyirtians:  Gitd  is  then  tbc  goat  of  31eiidcM,  and  Mmi 
=Mnevb  wowMppetl  at  Heliopolia.  The  o|>inion  of 
HnetitH  that  the  .tf^rii  of  Isaiah  Mid  the  Mi/i- of  Strabo 
(xii,  c.  31)  iN.th  denoted  the  sun,  was  refuted  hy  Vi- 
tringa  and  others.  Among  ihos*-  who  have  iiiteqireted 
the  word  literally  '  number*  nuy  be  reckoned  Jarclii  and 
Abaibanel,  who  understand  by  it  the  'number'  of  the 
prifsts  that  formed  the  cfimjiany  of  revellers  at  the  feast, 
and  lat«r  lloheiscl  (Ubt.  ad.  dijfic.  Jrt.  lotii,  p.  ful- 

bwcd  in  Um  iHoe  tnek.  fUmcbi,  in  hia  note  Mt  laa. 
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be V,  1 1 ,  !iayfl  of  Meni, '  It  is  a  Mw,  and  aome  interpret  it  *  philoaophcn  of  Ui  tioM  in  aiidi  nrere  tenn  tliat  thi 
of  the  flaTH  whii  li  are  ntiinbered,  and  y  htv  thf  si  vcii  iiuwt  hitler  aatirni  were  afterwanln  denominated  W< 
Mars  of  motion,'  i.  e.  the  planetii.  Buxturf  i  J^r.  Urbr.)  {teaii.  Lucian  pronounres  him  "  the  ^eat(>«t  nuarlcr  aixl 
•ppltM  it  to  the  'number'  of  the  Man  which  were  wor-  j  snapper  among  the  old  dog»"  (the  Cynies),  and  in  hi* 
diippt'ti  a«  PnU;  SehtmUer  {Ijtx,  PtnlagL)  to  the '  num-  "  DiakigiiM  of  tba  HmT  nakM  £N«g«iea  deacribe  Itiaa 
ber  and  muliitude'  of  the  tdola,  while  acrordinff  to  otb-  !  aa  an  old  biU-liCMled  man,  in  ■  tattered  cloak,  incf>»- 
CT»  it  refm  to '  Mercury,  «ho  pod  of  numlKTs;'  allw  liii  li  ^autly  ridiculing  the  pedantr>-  t>f  his  brother  pliilo-- 
ire  mere  conjecture*;,  quot  howtinrs,  lot  tenttiUur,  ami  pbere.  He  waa  the  author  of  thirteen  treaiiitus  wlach 
take  their  origin  from  the  play  upon  the  word  Meni,  \  contained,  we  are  told,  uoihing  aerioua,  but  were  tilled 
which  is  found  in  the  vfTM-  next  fullowinK  that  in  which  with  cutting  aafcaHDik  Tbcae  woriu  are  all  luat,  but 
it  occurs  therefore  M  ill  1  number  ['*r"<3'C^t(-m(tmfAiJ 
you  to  the  nranT),  and  wbieh  li  aupiMMad  ts  |Mfait  to 

iia  derivation  from  the  verb  W mandh,  to  number. 
Bat  ibe  origiu  of  ibc  name  of  Noah,  aa  giwea  in  lien,  v, 
89^  abowv  that  auch  plajra  npoo  worda  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  aa  the  baaea  of  vtymkagf.  Oa  the  au|^ 

puaiiion,  however,  that  in  this  eaae  the  erymoloigiy  of 

Meni  i.H  re.illy  iiulicatiNl.  its  meaiiiiif;  i«  >iill  iiiu  t  rtnin. 
Ttaoae  who  underaiand  by  it  tJ»e  moon,  derive  an  argu- 
■Mnt  fbr  tbcir  tbeoiy  fkom  the  fkt  that  anciently  yean 
were  muJbmd  bgr  the  coaraca  of  the  noon"  (Smith). 

The  fact  of  Mont  beinf;  a  Babylonian  god  rendm  it 
prolmble  tli.-U  *itne  |ilanet  wa-  \M>r>hi|>(K'<l  uiulor  this 
name:  but  there  is  much  diversity  <if  opinion  as  to  the 
partioular  planet  to  which  the  deaignation  of  df*H$ty 
would  bo  must  applicable  (see  Lakemacher,  Obterr,  pki- 
LU.  iv,  IH  wj.;  I)a\-id  Mill's  diss,  on  the  subject  in  his 
IH^rt.  nl'Ctir.Y.M-V.yi^.  Miinier  con-idi  r-  ii  i.i  he 
Vemu  (»e«  Geaeniua,  Cummnil.  a>l  loc),  as  the  lesser  . 

8tarofgoodfortune(tlloAaiw<iofthe  IVrsian»[2Macc.  |  cauae,  and  at  once  identilied  hiinself  with  the  Prot««- 
i,  13  ]  or  .1  iMP^M  [^Stralw,  x\',  733 J  of  the  Armenians  [xi, 
632:  xii,  i>.VJ;);  Kwald  t*ke»  it  to  Iw  Sitiut-n,  the  chief 
di^junsfr  of  evil  intiutiut^;  auA  Mnverf  i /'/ft.M'c.  i.r>.'nii 
baa  returned  to  the  oltl  opmiua  that  Meni  in  the  miMni, 
which  waa  alao  supposed  to  be  an  arbitreas  of  fortune : 
the  he.«t  an;iimcnta  for  which  hut  view  are  collected  by 
Viiriui^a  lud  W.).  It  alxo  deserves  iwtice  that  there 
are  Mime,  amon^  whom  is  Hii/.i^, '» \n>  tmi.siiUT  (iad  ami 
Meni  to  be  names  for  one  and  the  same  god,  and  who 
chiefly  diAr  as  to  whether  the  sun  or  the  moon  is  the 
pMl  iiilondc<l.  It  would  secin  on  the  whole  that,  W  the 
|«i.v«ge  under  c»>n^i<leraiit>n,  the  pro|>hct  reproaches  the 
idolatrous  .lews  with  settinj;  up  a  talile  to  Foriiiiic.  and 
with  making  libatiuna  to  Fate;  and  Jerome  Qad  loc; 
observes  that  it  was  tlie  etatoBB  as  late  aa  his  time,  in 


we  hare  fraf^ncnta  of  Yamli  Satvrm  Mntippm,  writ- 
len  in  imii.'iti'  U  "f  nii i]>u>.  A. . unliiiK  to  Diogenes 
(viflOl),  these  works  wc*E  tntitleii  as  follows :  Nirt'ia, 
&uAiim,  'Ka-ctrroXat,  etc.  He  amasse<i  (j^at  wealth 
aa  a  iiMnri  but,  tia^ing  been  cheated  out  of  all  of  it, 
was  w  aMified  that  he  atnungkd  bimaelC— Smith, 
XNef.  tifGa$i,mo9»%.r. 

Menius  ( or  MenigX  Ji  stvs.  an  eminent  Rennan 
theolof^iaii  of  the  IMormaiion  )N-ri(><L,  noted  for  his  part 
in  the  si>reail  of  the  I'rutestant  d>K-irini-7<.  was  bom  at 
Fulda  Dec  18, 1409.  He  studied  fur  the  Chncb,  and 
intended  to  become  a  monaMie  in  order  to  serve  dm 

cause  of  Kome  the  more  faithfully,  but,  while  li\  in(;  aa 
deacon  at  Mrilijerg,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  ol  Luther,  and  he  became  so  interested  in  the 
reformatory  movement  that  he  tkctded  to  go  to  the 
very  atronK^hold  of  tlie  beretios  and  Judge  Ibr  hinselC 
He  nci'ontiiigly  wt  o\it  fur  WittenluT'^  t<i  licflr  I.mhfr 
preach,  and  wiiile  there  wa?*  niaile  a  convert  to  the  new 


In  1646  be  was  made  errlrsiaitiral  i 
ent  of  (iotlia,  and  aftetwaitls  Iw  beeame  pastor  of  fit. 

Thomaf's  Chun^h  at  I^Mp^ie,  which  »<ituation  he  r»'faiin  d 
until  hiH  death,  Aug.  II,  ir>NS.  Menius  was  a  dvvuitd 
friend  of  Luther,  whom  he  aec«jm|tanied  to  the  ColliHpiy 
of  Marburg  (q.  v.),  and  in  15B2  be  signed  the  atticka  of 
SmalcakI  (q.  v.).  Together  with  George  Spabttin,Cni- 
i  ii,'(T.  Mycciniiis,  aiul  Jolin  \\  rl>crn,  he  drew  up  tlie  lirsx 
eii  U  hia>liral  ritual  used  in  Saxony.  Among  his  works 
we  notice  (Jitnimenluria  in  HLUftmuelu  et  Acki  AjKiMii- 
lorum  (Wittenbb  1&3!2, 8vo)  .—Sfjmltura  lnUktri 
4to) :  -  I'om  Gtitl  A  WMnfitifftr  (Wittcnh.  16M,  4to)  r 

I'-  ri  ,!.  .W.tfiir.f.r'.        tenl..  I .M7. Hvi^  * :    llifloricu  J)r- 
frripdo  ik  /ullu  (iut/iu-n  ( l.'HiJS,  «vo).    See  Motschmaim, 
Erjhrxiia  Lilt  rata ;  Albrtfht,  SatJifutthe  Kirrkmgf»rk. 
all  riti.  H.  .  .pe  ially  in  Kg>-pt,  to  set  tables  before  ibe  U  806;  TtmtMO,  JSufpL  Mtliam  JJiit,  U^Uhnm^y,  767 ; 
gods,  anil  furni.-h  them  with  various  luxurious  articles  |  Schmidt,  Juttna  Mtuiuf,  dfr  RrJbrmtMr  TUM^gum 
of  food,  and  with  goblets  containing  a  mixture  of  new 


wine,  on  the  last  day  of  the  munlb  and  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  people  drew  onens  from  then  in  respect  to  the 

fruit  fulnes.*  4if  the  year;  Imt  in  honor  of  what  god  theae 
things  wen-  done  he  d«ic3  not  state.  Nuroeitius  exam- 
ples of  this  practice  occur  on  the  monuments  cf  Egypt 
(WilkiiiMMi.  .Inc.  Kg.  i,  265).    See  Uaix 

Meulfee,  t^i  txrc  M.,  a  minister  of  tbe  Vetbodist 
r.|»i'~  npal  ( "hurch. South.  -M^n  of  H  m.\A  iniam  Mt  iiifee. 
a  native  of  Texas.    He  tina  studied  law,  and  toi>k 


(1K<;7.  2  vi.ls.  Kv.i):  J'ifu-fj.  i{tut*^h.T/ir<^lBi9fV0i,i9i 
Herzog,  /inil-KutyiliijHuiit,  ix,  326  sq. 

Menken,  Gm-rKniKn,  D.D.,  an  eminent  German 
I'rott  ^tnllt  ili\  iiit  .  -vMi--  t"ini  «l  I'rriiK  ji  Msy  29,  17ti8L 
His  early  education  was  sumew )iat  iniiterfect,  from  want 
of  means,  but  in  1788  he  entered  the  Unircrrity  of  Jena, 
bringing  with  bim  only  his  Bible,  a  lexicon,  ai)d  the 
works  of  Jacob  Bi;hnie.  The  rationalistic  tendency 
|>re\  aileil  in  the  (lernian  univi.  r-iiii >  nt  that  lime 
was  tluiruughly  repugnatit  to  bis  nature,  and  he  deter- 


his  place  at  the  bar  with  a  goo4l  prospect  of  success  in  mined  to  give  himself  to  a  doae  and  quiet  study  of  his 
tlMfc  profession.  At  the  call  of  duty,  however,  be  lelin-  I  Bible,  and^^  of  thoac  languages  which  could  assist  him  in 
qnkbed  the  practice  of  jurisprudence,  and  entered  the  (hat  object,  leaving  entirely  aside  the  divers  purely  rhe- 


MethtNli.st  iiiiM  ram  V  in  I  '*'.?.  I  >iiring  the  warhe  servetl. 
for  nearly  two  years,  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  army  of 
Tiiginia,  losing  a  leg  at  tbe  battle  of  .Sbarpebuig.  Af- 
ter the  restoration  of  peace  he  entered  upon  nunis- 
terial  work  in  Texas,  and  there  labored  faithfully  till 
his  death  in  I^T.T.  ••(^uinn  Mi'iiifii'  ua»  a  young  man 
of  noble  and  generous  imiiuLies,  a  high-toned  gentle- 
man, and  a  pure-minded  Christian.  .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  one  of  hix  limbs,  hia  friends  pretlicted  for 
him  a  tiselul  and  suc«*ssful  career  in  the  ministry.  B»it 
hia  sun  of  life  went  down  <  re  it  had  rea«  httl  ita  merid- 
ian."—ThraU,  Uitt.f^'Mtih.  iM  ZVjTua,  p.  11^ 

Menlppua,  one  of  tbe  mcsk  noted  €ynic  phikso-  |  and  precepts  appsar  t»  b«v«  axcrlad  a~  1 
phers.  \vn^  Ihtu  st  (Jadara,  in  r-el< -Syrirl,  in  the  first  over  him.    In  1794  he  became  asrisUnt  preacher  aft 
century  B.C.    lie  was  originally  a  slave,  but  afterwards  i  Frankfort-oo-tbe-Maiii ;  in  1796,  paator  of  the 
tcMcrtbeporilacfDIaiHHL  UeaadiiMdthett 


ological  systems,  lie  wruti'  at  the  time  a  niinil.t  r  of 
essays  and  expositions,  whicit,  however,  not  b«ing  satis- 
fied trith  them,  he  afkerwarda  destroyed  at  Wslaiar,  wiA 
tbe  exception  of  some  valuable  pieoM  ftmnini;  one  vul- 
nme  of  aliout  lot)  (uiges.  In  1790  he  went  to  the  I^n>- 
verwitv  of  l)ui^l'llrJ.^  Mlierr  lie  liiuiui  llie  sHmi'  m  i:<  nil 
tendency  prevailing  as  at  Jena.  He  met,  however,  with 
flone  kindred  apiihab  aMh  as  AdMtts  (tjadga  at  Diiia> 
burg  in  18.')7>  and  SchlechtendaL  earnest  evangelical 
men,  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship  which  lii>ted 
all  his  life.  AlH»ut  175*1  he  U-<ame  aji  inmate  in  tlie 
j  family  of  the  rector,  Fr.  A.  Haaenkamp>  wbose  example 
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(oAhmb  in  ira^  and  died  tlMi«  June  l,ia3L  He 
nm  a  gimt  ■dmiicr  of  Baqgdi  and  oppoaed  not  only 

W'l'lf  3i:>l  Itaiimpirteirs  vteW^  but  al.><j  tho.M'  <■(  mk  Ii 
men  u  Lavatcr,  rtViininger,  HrtlVli,  Siok,  Kvtalil,  aiiU 
Ymig  StUlingt  whom  he  accu:ieil  of  cuucediug  too  much 
lo  Uw  pbOoHftbical  notuwa  of  (be  timeai  AmoDg  hu 
muiamm  woilie  we  notioe  Btitrag  s.  DSnumologit,  oder 
KilrrleifUHff  iL  txtgttUchem  Anftatzt  <l.  II.  I'm/,  tirimm 
(FrajikJ.  and  Leipa.  1793) ; — Utbtr  uluik  h.  sin/  </.  (.oti- 
kwH  (FrankC  and  Leipa.  1795)  — both  of  which  were 
pMblwhed  ammvaoMaly  '.—ChristUektUtmitim  (2(urauU 
1799):— Sami£tmg  ( 1802) :— f/oiaitHii  fi.  d  Pro- 
phitrn  Eluis  (ltHU):—PreiUy(rii  (  IH-.'.j  i.  Afii  r  his  lh  ath 
UiiTf  appeared  Lrtzle  Hammluny  rJirultirht  r  I'ltdii/tm 
(C<il<jj»ne,  1847 J: — Atdriiiuuf  z.  ritfetKu  L'lUerricfU  in  tL 
WakrkeUm  dL  UeMgm  Sekri/}  vFraiikf.  18U5;  2d  edit. 
1825) :— i>jr/ud(9i  utTnterrwht  f.rimjfinmmikH  (1817; 

3,1  r<lit.  lK->r.  ).   .S«>v  ( t-i;lliarr  :  J.  K,  i.  in  I  In  J'u'.ii,./,  r  /.,  It- 

ichrijt,  1^2,  voL  ii :  alau,  separate!^',  MeuLeu  alt  6dir\f  'l- 
$uUtr  (Bremen.  lK3i){  Httiog,  ReBA-Emef/klapadk,  is, 

8-2S*4.    (  f.N.  r.  i 

Mennander,  Cakl  Fkkdrik,  a  learned  Swedicth 
prelate,  was  born  July  19,  1712,  at  ^>Ux'kholm.  After 
lamag  been  biahop  of  Abo^  in  Finland,  be  was  called  to 
teedi  phTsies  at  the  Univcnity  of  lTp«ala.  Towarda 

the  I'l,  -I-  i.f  his  llfi-  he  wa.-*  in-i'lf  Mr(  (ilpi-lio|>  i.t'  that 
city,  lit'  was  a  meml)er  of  the  Ac»«lemy  of  Soiencos  at 
Upaala,  in  which  citv  he  died  May  Hi,  1786.  lie  wrote 
Ik  Urn  Logieu  m  kittoria  (Abo^  1748)  .-De  Opkio- 
kgria  GmtUiitm  (ibid.  1752, 410)  :~/)e  ;Synodu  A  btmui- 
hi  (ihid.  177;?,  lioi;  and  many  pajwrs  on  archaHjlot»y 
inaarted  in  the  ooUectioa  of  the  society  of  Upaahu— 
Boefaf  Ifotifm  Bti^  Oittinkt  e^ 

ICbHIIM,  •  patriarch  of  the  F..'t>ti  rn  Cliiin  1i.  flour- 
idwd  in  the  flnt  half  nf  the  Gth  century.  Me  was  for 
atiaiefliperintondcnt  nf  the  great  hoApiLal'*H«ly  8am- 
M,"  at  CottStantiiiople.  In  536  he  became  patriarch 
of  that  eky  by  the  choice  of  the  empemr  .ru<<tiiuan  and 
the  clerjjy.  to  su[KT<*il<'  ihi-  MniKipliv -itr  Aiitiiiiu-v  1, 
who  hat\  left  his  episco|>al  Heat  at  Trapezunt,  and  had 
osorped  the  {uitriarchal  tlignity.  Mennaa  was  the  linst 
among  Oriental  patriarchii  who  was  consecratod  as 
bivbnp  by  a  Roman  pope  (March  13,  563)  (see  Labbe, 
Co*"'/,  ciil.  47  sij. :  «1.>«)  ltariMiiu'«. .  I /tJ«<iL  ad  ami.  o3i>,  n. 
S7 :  I'ap,  Vriiirti,  ad  ann.  Wti.  ii.  i\ ).  Mennaa  attended 
quietij  to  his  duties  at  the  Cliurch  of  Constantinople 
tiUtbe  war  of  the  "Three  Chapters"  bnAe  out  and  in- 
valnd  him  [  se*  Ch aptkiw,  Tii  nKF.],  and  Anally  brou^'ht 
hit  d<'jnw!tioii  frotii  |{ome.  l>i'cau>f  of  his  adhe- 
to  the  side  of  the  emi»ernr  against  the  Roman 
pontiff  In  this  trying  hour  Mennaa  displayed  a  most 
aaiabk  dispoaitaon,  and  acted  the  part  of  a  truly  hon- 
eiable  man.  He  bowed  submisrively  to  the  severe 
dednon  iif  th«'  '.  nu'l  <  \  c  ii  iiM-il  lii.«  iutiucncc  to 
pcnaadc  the  other  hishoiw  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who 
had  nflfend  fikc  him  the  displeasure  of  the  papal  vIm- 
gwent,  to  bear  patiently  with  the  holy  father  and  to 
ajtjwnve  his  ilecisions.  and  to  revoke  their  im  viotiH  a|>- 
pnn-alof  til-  ini|i  rial  i!pon'c«  ( JlanliMiiii.  iii.  lO;  I.ahl>o, 
T,  338).  MciiiLM  noon  after  died,  AugiMt,  552.  He 
lad  predded  over  the  Church  of  Constantinople  for 
rixlun  jcan  and  six  monthi.  He  i^  i-i  iiiriieiD'iratfd 
fct  the  Latin  Martj-rolofjium  Auj;.  2.'>,  and  in  the  (ireek 
M.  ni.l'iiiiurii  Au^:.  '-M.  A  pretty  full  amiunt  of  the  life 
of  Mentia-H  i^i  funuHhed  Ixith  in  the  Latin  and  Urcek 
Mnrfyniittfiet  under  the  c(ate<»  of  eOOimcniOration.  Scc 
a'~.  \V<  t/.  r  un  l  Welte,  K irrftm-f.eTHoTi,  vii,  57. 

Menno,  Slmom,  one  of  the  "ahining  Ugbla"  of  the 
16th  ceotiuy,  a  Befemer  wboaa  apoetolie  spirit  and 
labon  have  thus  far  failed  to  receive  the  n  i-.r;;nitioa 
th^  deserve,  probably  because  of  the  relatum  hu  su*- 
tataed  to  that  pectdiar  aect  of  ChiutiaiiB  called  after 
Mm,  MamoniUi  (f^  v.). 

The  eariy  Vutegj  of  Hcnao  ia  aomewhat  ob- 

•tOttd;  it  has  not  yet  Un-n  definitely  <|eti  niiiiie<l  when 
kt  was  bum.    i  hc  ^  car  geueraily  lixed  upon  in  HVH  ; 


hia  Inanda  of  tlia  Netberianda  believe  it  to  bare  oo- 
curred  in  1498,  but  Gobel,  the  noted  (German  Church 

liisturian,  hohU  tfiat  Meiuio  saw  the  li^'hl  nf  day  in 
\Mb  (<je*cJk,fLckrull.  L'litm  in  d.  Ji'/uiit,  W  'ttlph.eciin' 
geLKircMe^if  t9iy,  11  in  native  plaee  was  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Wiunanam,  in  Fhesiaud.  He  was  reared  and 
educated  uiMler  the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  finally 
decided  to  devote  hit  life  to  her  service.  In  I.VJl  he 
took  urderii  a^  priest,  and  was  located  at  the  village  of 
Pingium.  lii.H  religious  coiuliiion  at  thia  time  was 
anything  but  d^irablc.  "He  was,"  we  are  told,  "in 
utter  darkness  of  mind  and  worldliness  of  Hpiril,  yet  not 
withiMit  Nitne  leiidernc- •  >>t*  i  uuh,  i,  n,  e  and  apparent 
piety."  In  153<>  he  indurnl  to  cxaniinv  the  New 
Tealament  with  diligence,  in  conacqiwnceof  doubts  con- 
cerning transubstantiation.  He  now  became  through 
grace  grailually  eiilightcnetl,  IiIn  preaching  changed, 
and  lie  wai  called  by  some  an  cvanci  lieal  preaeher, 
though  be  says  of  himaelf,  "At  that  time  the  world 
loved  me,  aod  I  the  world."  1 1  i»  preaching  found  favor 
among  the  people,  sikI  he  gained  daily  in  popularity. 
In  l.Wl  finally  came  the  tuniing-iMtint  which  re:<ulted 
in  his  tieparture  trnin  the  mother  (  linreh.  In  tlii^  \iar 
he  witnessed  the  martynlom  of  Sieke  Snyder,  at  1a>«  u- 
warden,  fur  Anabaptisot.  Thin  Ncvrriiy  towanis  one  who 
had  dared  to  differ  for  coiiscience  sake  rather  enlisted 
his  sympathy,  nni<K>d  him  to  a  similar  in<|iiiry  i-oncem- 
ing  the  Hacranient  nf  Utipfuim,  tuid  re>uli.  'l  in  liis  .  ni- 
bracing  the  views  of  the  peracculed  liaptibUt,  though  he 
for  aeveial  yaaia  alraggled  to  suppress  his  secret  con- 
victions, on  account  of  the  odium  and  suffering  which  the 
avowal  must  incur.  "By  the  graiious  favor  of  tlml," 
he  ol)!ierve!t.  "  I  have  acquired  iny  knowledge,  an  well 
of  baptism  aa  of  the  Lord's  Sup|>er,  through  the  enlight- 
ening of  the  Holy  Sinrit,  attendant  on  my  much  read- 
ing and  contemplating  the  Scriptures,  and  no(  through 
the  efToriH  and  meaiiB  of  seducing  !iecli>,  as  I  am  ac- 

CUStil." 

Moebeim  baa  taken  advantage  of  this  he»iiating 
oouiaa  on  the  pan  of  Menno  after  bb  converMun  to  the 

cause  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  has  accumi  mir  nubjcct 
of  duplicity,  a.n  guilty  of  having  luUl  "clandestine  in- 
tercourse with  the  Analtapii>t.H"  until  he  finind  it  con- 
venient "  to  throw  off  the  mask."  This,  however,  ia 
unjust  and  cmd.  Menno  waa  never  tnily  an 
ba)iti.'4t.  He  never  >«ynipatlii/eil  with  the  exeeMat 
mitt^nl  at  MlliiHter  and  eK  where  (l<>r  he  actually  pab> 
luhed  a  severe  i-ensure  again>t  the  erroneonw  o^iiniona 
and  vile  practioea  of  John  of  Leydeu  in  15215),  and  hia 
viewa  of  baptim  were  ao  peenliar  that  to  thia  imy  the 

Mriniimilfs  !<tand  alunf  in  ir  m  iih'  of  (llwe^^•ing  this 
saiTaineiit.  The  only  tlinig  he  heid  in  iN>nimoii  nith 
the  Anabaptists  w  as  opp«»!iilion  to  infant  lia|iti»ni.  Men- 
no,  however,  aaaodated  quite  freely  with  the  Anabap- 
tista,  and  exerted  a  OMMt  aalutary  inHuenee  over  then, 
nudiing  many  frimdi  among  that  !^<ct.  In  l.'>:!7  he 
was  artiially  invited  by  a  nuinUr  of  Analiu|iti.>ts  of 
(ironingeii  t"  a>isun]e  among  them  the  rank  and  func- 
tiona  of  a  public  teacher;  mm!  aa  he  looked  upon  the 
lierMMW  who  made  thia  proposal  aa  exempt  from  the 
fanatical  frenzy  of  their  hn  thn  n  nt  Mnnster.  he  yield- 
ed to  their  entreaties.  liiM  converriion  fmni  iioinanitm 
he  himself  alludca  to  in  the  following  strain :  "  I  be- 
sought my  God  with  ngbing  and  tears  that  to  me,  a 
troubled  dnner,  he  would  frrant  the  gift  of  hia  gnee; 
that  he  would  endue  ue  with  wiwloni. -l  irit,  f'lnni^neHs, 
and  maidy  fortitude, so  that  I  might  [irench  hi-  woriliy 
name  and  holy  word  unadulterated,  and  pro<-laim  his 
truth  to  his  praiw.  At  length  the  great  and  graciutia 
1^'rd,  perhaps  after  the  course  of  nine  montha,  extended 
to  me  his  fatln  rly  s]iirit.  help,  and  mighty  hand.  -.>  that 
I  freely  abamUined  ai  once  my  cliaracter,  honor,  and 
fame,  which  I  had  aoMMig  men,  aa  al>«o  my  autichtia- 
lian  abominationa,  maaa,  infant  haptiBm,  loose  and  cara> 
less  life,  md  all,  and  put  myself  willingly  in  all  trouble 
and  poverty  nu'lrr  I  111  pr(  --'-ing  cross  of  ( 'hri>t  in y  Lord. 
1  In  my  weakiiess  1  leared  God  \  1  ijought  pious  people, 
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and  of  thoM>  I  found  tome,  though  few,  in  good  seal  and 

docrritif.  •  I  <li*iiuted  with  the  perverted,  and  MMDe  I 
fraim-ii  ilirmii:)!  i'nA'^  help  and  jxiwrr.  iiml  tlum  l>y 
bis  word  to  the  Lord  Christ;  but  the  Ktiff-neckrd  and 
obdurate  I  commaoded  to  the  Lord.  Thus  has  t)>e  gra- 
doiu  Ixird  drawn  me,  through  the  free  favor  of  his 
great  frmce.  Ho  firot  stirred  in  my  heart :  he  has  given 
rm  a  d.  u  niiiid  ;  lie  has  humlilcd  in*-  iti  his  fi'sr;  he  lia^ 
led  mc  tniin  the  way  of  death,  and,  tlirouKh  more  roeny, 
haa  called  me  upon  the  narrow  [uiih  of  life  into  the  com> 
pany  of  the  luiintii.  To  him  be  praise  forever.  Amen." 
Aceonlinp  to  Van  (hyutrrxtc  (in  Iffrzop's  Real-EncykU>- 
pailir,  ix.  ^<|.*,  Mi  imo  ltd  u>  separation  ("mm 
Bomc  by  (hi-  mi<  l  irraimentofthc  Anabaptiotsin  1536. 
Hanj  of  the  sufferers  at  this  time  bad  been  hearers  of 
the  won!  of  (iinl  as  dispensed  by  Menno,  and  had  been 
made  diseiplcs  of  the  new  sect  by  his  «le<-larations  a^inst 
infant  bapiisin  and  the  np'midii  ot  a  "real  pn'M  iice"  in 
the  £ucbarist.  Indeed,  hia  own  brother  had  suffered  a 
martyi's  daath  on  tbia  ooeaaion,  and  this  may  have  con- 
tributed in  no  snuill  meawire  Id  iIm  decided  alcp  which 
Menno  took  shortly  after. 

With  M>  im'i\  ;i|iiHiiuitncnt  to  the  ministry  of  a  class 
of  "  Anaba]itists"  at  (inmingen  opens  the  mo.%1  cvciit- 
ftil  period  of  his  Hfe's  work.  His  withdrawal  from  the 
(llinn-h  of  Komc  relieved  him  of  the  vow  of  celibac}', 
and  he  made  haste  to  select  a  companion  for  life,  by 
whom  lie  lia<l  se\  iT(il  chililren.  All  these  things  would 
make  it  appear  that  Menno  settled  quietly  at  Groniti- 
gen,  and  there  enjoyed  life^  ease.  Bui  this  is  not  the 
record  of  Simon  Menno.  Anxions  to  spread  the  Ke- 
fonneil  .liM'trincs.  and  more  especially  his  own  jwnliar 
vii  «s  <i(  tlie  HiMe't*  |eni  liiii;,'s,  lie  irnvejled  conslaiilly 

far  and  near.  He  visited  nut  uiUy  all  Fricslaud,  but 
ifaveiaed  Holland  and  fScfmany,  determined  to  naake 

new  converts,  and  to  organize  and  unite  the  scattered 
roemlKTs  of  the  Anabaptists  into  his  own  fold.  Al- 
though oftentimes  e\|M>s<'d  to  perse<'ution,  he  neveilhc- 
less  cwntinued  sicadfast  in  the  worlt.  When  he  found 
it  impaaBibl4»  to  remain  anjr  longer  la  Friealand  he  re~ 

moved  to  Wistnnr;  finally  he  selile»l  at  Ohirslohe,  in 
liolstein,  where  he  was  f^rnnted  not  only  pn>tcction,  but 
even  eneoiir.ii;enieiii.  and  vvas  allowed  to  establish  a 
printing-press  f«»r  the  diffusion  of  liis  rcUgioiM  opinions. 
There  he  died,  January  18, 1661,  in  the  satiafaetioo  of 

havinsj  <;athered  n  lnr;^e  and  flourisliiii<;  scct»  WbichCOn- 
tiiutes  to  this  day.    S^e  Mi-NNOMThs. 

Memm  fu  a  Proftntunt.  Mttfluim  {KrcUs.  Jlisl.  16th 
oentuiy)  thus  spealts  of  Uenno'a  labors  after  his  ea- 
tabliahment  at  Graningen  aa  a  Pratastant  winiatar: 
"  Kr\st  and  West  Friesland.  with  the  pnmnoe  of  Cnm- 
in^jeii,  were  tirst  visited  by  this  /.ealoua  apostle  of  the 
Anabaptists;  whence  he  dinvted  his  course  into  Hol- 
land, Gueldflrland,  Brabant,  and  Westphalia ;  continued 
it  through  the  German  prorineea  that  lie  on  tlie  coast 
of  the  Rnltif  Sea.  and  penetrated  so  far  ns  Livonia.  In 
all  thes»'  plaei  s  his  niiuisterial  labors  were  attended  with 
n'innrk.iMe  siK  i  ess,  and  adde<l  to  his  sect  a  prodif;ious 
number  uf  followers.  Hence  lie  is  deeenredly  coRsideied 
aa  the  comnon  chief  of  almost  all  the  Anabaptists,  and 
the  parent  of  the  sc-et  ih.it  still  sulisi^ts  under  tlint  de- 
nomination.** As^l<'>heim  persists  in  ineiitionini;  .Men- 
no  in  connection  with  the  Anal>aptists,  and  as  the  pub- 
lie  is  prejudiced  agninst  all  who  were  Itnown  under  that 
name,  «re  think  it  but  just  to  insert  here  Menno's  own 
account  of  his  labors:  "  Thmn;,'!!  uitr  feetile  service, 
teaching;,  and  simple  writing,  with  the  caret'ul  i|e|H)rt- 
ment,  lalsir,  and  help  of  our  fiutbful  brethren,  the  great 
aiKl  mighty  (tod  has  made  so  Imown  and  public,  in 
many  cities  and  lands,  the  word  of  true  repentanea,  the  | 
Word  of  his  grace  anil  jwiwcr.  toj^ether  with  the  wh'ile-  ' 
some  u^e  ot  his  holy  sacraments,  and  has  given  such 
growth  to  his  churches,  and  endueil  them  with  such  in-  j 
▼indble  strength,  that  not  on^  many  proud,  stoat  j 
hearta  hare  become  humble,  the  impure  chaste,  tlie  I 
drunken  teniper;Ue.  ilic  cuvctous  liberal,  the  cruel  kind, 
the  gudless  goiliy,  btit  also,  for  tlie  testimony  which  , 


they  bear,  th^  fiuthfoUiy  give  up  their  property  to 
flscation,  and  thdr  botffes  to  torture  and  to  death ;  aa 

has  occurred  again  and  ai;ain  to  the  present  hour. 
These  can  Ix*  no  fruits  nor  marks  of  false  doctrine  (^witb 
that  Gml  does  not  co-(>[ierate ) ;  nor  under  such  oppres- 
sion and  misery  could  anytliing  have  stood  so  long 
were  it  not  the  power  and  word  of  the  Almighty.  See, 
this  is  niir  I  alliii'i,  doctrine,  and  fruit  of"  our  .ser\  ice.  for 
w  Inch  w  e  are  so  horribly  calumniated,  and  perseculeil 
with  so  much  anodty.   Whether  all  the  prophets,  a|>o«- 
tlea,  and  true  servants  of  God  did  not  through  their 
service  also  produce  the  like  fruilis  wc  would  gladly  let 
nil  tl:c  |iiiiis  judge.    He  wlm  liouj^lit  niewilli  thil.i....d 
uf  his  love,  and  caUed  mc  to  his  service,  unworthy  a»  I 
am,  searches  ne,  and  knows  that  I  aeek  nrither  gold  and 
goods,  nor  luxury,  nor  ease  on  earth,  but  only  my  lord's 
glon,*,  my  salvatiun,  and  the  souls  of  many  immortaK 
W'tii  ri  (iTc  [  have  had,  now  the  eighteenth  year,  to  e  n- 
dure so  excessive  anxiety,  oppression,  tn>uble,  stirrow, 
and  persecution,  with  my  poor,  feeble  wife  and  little  off- 
spring, that  I  baTC  stood  in  jeopanly  of  my  life  and  in 
many  a  fear.    Yes,  while  the  firiesls  lie  on  soft  beds  and 
cushions,  we  must  hide  oursth  es  i  i.umn.nly  in  ^4 .  ri  t 
corners.    While  they  at  all  nuptials  and  christenings, 
and  other  times^  make  themselvas  nicny  in  pabfic  with 
fifes,  drums,  and  various  kinds  cf  mnuc,  we  must  look 
out  for  every  doe.  lest  he  be  one  employed  to  ratcb  us. 
In^tead  I  r     in;:  erected  by  all  a.''  dn<  ti  rs  and  ^la^le^s, 
we  must  be  called  Anabaptists, clandestine  holdcrs-fi^rili, 
decetvera,  and  heretics.    In  shun.,  while  for  their  aerr- 
iccs  they  are  rewar*led  in  princely  style,  with  groat 
emoluments  and  pxHi  days,  our  reward  and  |Minion 
must  Im'  tire,  swenl,  and  death.   What  now  1,  and  tnv 
true  coadjutors  in  this  ver>'  dithcult,  hazardoua  aervice, 
have  sought,  or  cf>ulil  hare  sought,  all  the  wdl-dispased 
may  easily  estimate  from  the  work  itself  and  its  fruit. 
I  will  then  humbly  entreat  the  faithful  and  canilid  reatl- 
erimce  niori',  lor  .Icsus's  sake,  to  receive  in  love  this  mv 
forced  acknowledgment  of  my  euhghtening,  auU  maka 
of  it  a  suitable  application.   I  bare  pwsentad  it  out  of 
great  necessity,  that  the  pious  reader  may  know  how  it 
has  hapiKiU'd,  since  I  am  on  all  sides  calumiiiattd  and 
fals4  ly  accu.setl.  as  if  1  were  ordained  and  called  ici  this 
ser^'ice  by  a  seditious  and  misleading  sect.    Liet  him 
that  fean  God  read  and  Jodge." 

In  the  article  .\N.\n.\iTtsT«  we  have  already  alluded 
to  the  general  niisiake  of  snp|Hic>ing  that  all  .VitalMiptisls 
were  engaged  in  the  Miinsier  excesses,  and  that  usually 
persons  fiiiil  to  make  a  disUnctioa  between  the  sober 
Christiana  and  the  wont  fanatica  of  tha  putf.  In  oar 
sketch  of  the  life  and  lalmrs  of  Ihirid  Jon*  (q.  v.>,  we 
hail  occasion  to  point  out  the  earnestness  which  charac- 
terized his  fiiUowers  of  the  "Anabaptists;"  but  it  is  in 
this  place  that  we  would  euliet  our  reader's  attention  to 
the  injustiea  of  solRning  a  whole  aect  to  be  daepised 
and  forsaken  Iwcanw  of  the  faidts  of  a  few  who  may 
have  sccunil  membership  in  order  to  make  llu  ir  relig- 
ious garb  a  stepping-stone  to  abused  power.  Thf  two 
large  l*rutestaut  bodies  uf  Lutheran  and  itefurmeU  have 
always  been  characteriaed  by  jealousy  towarda  any  new 
sects,  and  have  (piiekly  charged  their  weak*  r  riv;il>  with 
all  the  inlirmities  w  hi(  h  tiesb  is  heir  to,  if  any  luu-  mem- 
ber of  the  new  comers  was  open  to  criticism.  Kveu  in 
our  very  day  the  Methodists  and  iioptists  suffer  mom 
or  less  persecution  trim  tha  communicants  of  the  State 

<'hurches  in  tJermaiiy:  Imn-  much  more  likely  in  i|i,r>»» 
da\s  of  the  It'll  h  iH'nlury,  when  I)r>t  the  iron  ludd  uf  the 
pn|>ai'y,  which  had  crampisl  the  t  hurch  for  flf^es,  waa 
suddeiUy  relaxing.  From  all  the  sources  now  at  our 
command,  we  gather  the  Ikct  that  Memw.waa  a  Kcntl4>, 
earnest,  modest  man,  of  a  ispirittinl  nature,  with  no  traie 
alsmt  him  of  wiJil  faiuiticism :  ready  to  enci>ura;ft?  all 
that  was  noble,  pure,  and  giK>d  in  his  fellow-men,  con- 
stantly reproving  those  of  his  followers  who  appeared 
guilty  of  miademeanore  of  any  sort  Flourlshinpr  in  the 
K't'fonnatinn  pj-riml.  he  was  fnxjuently  involved  in  ,  <iii- 
ixuvcrsies;  thus  in  1^  he  was  visited  by  the  celebrated 
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John  ■  LttkOi  who  wm  detcrmiiMd  to  draw  Mcnno  into 
tbeptrtToftbelMbRDedflf  LntlMnmB.  For  three  or 

{(HIT  tlay*  the  tw<i  eniitienc  divim-*  )uh\  pnMii*  ili-'puta- 
tion*  ii(»»n  t'hrist'*  humanity,  infant  )>:i|itiiin,  etc.,  ftc, 
but  so  i^rntle  was  Mrnno  in  hU  manner  t hat  at  the  cl<nc 
of  tb«  cuntrorengr  tho  two  oomlMtanui  parted  in  iteace, 
proiDtmni;  good-will  tMvirda  eaeli  other.  In  1650  he 
pii'i'i'liiit  a  ajiecial  tract  tn  iliTcnil  tin-  iloctriiie  <>f  the 
Tnnity  a^^ain^t  the  Unitariaiii,  wli«»  were  rumintc  to 
eountiy  from  Italy  and  Switzerland;  in  15.VJ,  .1  th,i,»iii//i 
Cm^Memon  DiipuUdPoiiUMffar  the  lue  of  other  relig- 
iooi  bodiM  than  hb  own. 


eanoot  exist  intact  in  purity  and  piety.  A  Cbindt 
withnat  the  proper  aptMtolical  ban  or  exooriinivnieaticin 

i>i  like  a  city  wii limit  \\»\U  or  ^ntf*,  like  a  ti«'ld  or  (:;tLT- 
den  withmit  a  fiiii'*'.  or  like  a  lioiix-  \silhi>ut  walls  or 
diM>r!*.  For  without  it  the  Chiin  h  wuiiM  •tiand  o|»en  to 
all  aeduccTB  and  e^'ilnlaent,  to  idulatun  and  wilfully  per- 
•ntcnt  atonen.**  He  inritlcd  npon  excoamunication  to 
such  an  extent  that  mcmhern  of  hi-*  conj;r»'u'atiiin  at 
Wismar  who  had  linimtd  t<>  the  M-nnona  of  Liilherati 
clergymen  were  exconnntinicated  as  if  they  luul  com- 
mitted public  crime*,  or  indulgnl  in  gron  paMiona. 
The  worin  of  Simon  Menno,  of  which  the  la«t  were 


Af/zwfr  f'/*  .lArn»i<'<  A.(/ftfirA  Thp  whfvle  sy«f em  <if  the- ;  printed  in  his  nwn  printing'  i  -i(.ihri»lrni<'nt.  wen'  jiid>- 
viuff  as  taui;ht  by  Simon  Menmi  prfs«Mit.H  few,  if  any,  U.-ihed  colli-ctively  in  1G»«<,  under  the  title  Si-mnturut 
new  detrelopmentM.  In  his  rf>nlniver»ie«  with  John  a  n/  /Jyllun  i;/it'Urutff  run  tommiffe  ackrijhlykt  Jitltntt  n- 
laako  and  llicroniiia,  he  ooofeaaed  a  pcctiUar  Christolo-  j  iMtn  tks  sidot{f$^  miitgadert  eongr  vanraeHige  I'erant 
gy.  He  did  not  beliera  in  a  Son  nmUnrd  and  tKriM  I  wttorHmgen,  grdam  door  Jfqww  Sisutmt.  ft  wai,  how- 
intOtWOpenooaCzrrn/jjrX^/'  >'/.  r -r- >,'/ki7/"i  nfii  liiininii  '  ever,  .1  \vr\-  imiK'rfeci  eonipilaii^u  ;  ttnuli  Intter  was 
and  divine  nature.    lie  ciinr'  --<  <l  i>:i'' ami  ili<'  s-um  Sin   that  of  1010,  4to  ;  l»ul  the  U>t  ;ipptiiri'd  in  lOHl,  in 


«!i  i  •  ijiIy-beKotten.  who  in  1..-  ^  i  ry  tlr^li  ii  tlif  (;>nI- 
JLq|^  who  io  ht»  lleah  came  down  frum  beaven,  and  in 
veiyfleth  became  man.  He  beKeved  that  Christ,  in  thia 
way,  wasbi>m  in  Mary,  hut  nut  o/'Mary;  that  he  l»e- 
came  flnh,  and  wa.i  maile  m.in,  without  taking  u|ion 


sm.  foL,,  at  Aniiitenlam,  entitle^l  (>j»iu  imnui  Ihtuto- 
i/ieOf  ij/f  at  de  Qodgdeerdt  mrktu  ran  Memo  SimoniSf 
etc. 

Besides  the  historic  on  Win  follower!*.  (|uoted  in  the 
article  Mi-.nnom  i  i  ^  m  c  J)it»/i(ijifiir  di.<  I'n'hsf.  itUhrtt 


him  Marys  flesh  and  blood,  .\nxiou9  to  ascribe  to  our  (l'ari,«\  ii.  j'.'  70 ;  ("rainer.  /ht  Uvh  an  Jr  rt i riyfinfftn 
Lord  the  higbeat  purity  poatiblei  be  aeeiDt  to  have  in-  roa  Mamo  :Simo»t  (Aniat.  Itt37),  perbapa  tbo  moot  in- 
dttlsrd  in  speealations  which  rendered  the  reality  of  I  portent  work  to  be  consulted;  Harder,  tjhrn  Menno  Si^ 


('lir;-'''i  tv.iin  in  iintiiro  -iomewliat  dnulitful.  He  [irnlinlily 
U/rrDwed  thin  va^uv  notion  from  the  MUn-nter  Anala|>- 
tiita.  As  a  writer  of  s ystemat  ic  theiilogy,  Simon  Menno 
was  Inferior  to  moat  of  bla  contemporuiet^andliia  mun 
work,  fku  flmAiawnfinei  (1S89\  shows  his  want  of 
adapt!  •iiii-KA  to  a  systematic  ttcaiment  of  reli!.'ioiis  din  - 
trine*'.   Following  the  example  of  the  a|x»sth'"»,he  taught 

hiA fullowerfi,  a.4  thi        t  ;  u  r.  piirrd,in  a  simide. child- 

fike  way,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be  diawn  into 
ahstraae,  or  eren  abstract  qoestiona,  when  preaching  to 
thf'tn.  A  (timjdete  and  fystetnatic  statement  of  his  doe- 
thnrs  wa<4  never  given  by  Simon  .Menno,  and  the  great 
nilliKnce  which  he  and  his  followers  exercised  on  the 
nienial  and  external  history  of  the  BefonnatioD  was 
dae  to  the  prvu-ijtir  they  represented. 

Like  the  other  rrot»  >i.iiii  I!i  f  irmcrss  Mcnno  accept- 
ed xUi- /"rnt'il  and  ui'ttftuil  principles  of  the  Kefonna' 


"i"n.i  I  Kiinigsli.  IHIf.i;  l.'iiiiTii.  Mniii'i  Sti'i-n.y  iliii  trdti. 
ifflinrhut  Ml  lUHinifriii/tiiutH'it  II  ^1  ,<i/iiiiUi  t  ^LeijK»ic,  1848), 
(J.  II.  W.) 

MeononltM  i»  the  name  of  a  Christian  sea  wbidi 
spning  up  in  HoUand  and  Germany  about  tlic  time  of 

tlic  I'cfurnintion,  though  it  cannot  l>e  said  to  have  ariu» 
ally  uriginaltil  in  the  grt  at  revolution  of  the  Ittth  ^-eiK 
tuiy.  'fhe  Hnpii^is  (  l:iini  tlic  Mennoniics  as  their  fure- 
ruimen,  and  regard  them  to  be  the  direct  dcsoeadaota 
of  the  Waldenses  (q.%'.);  but  this  origin  of  the  If  ennon- 
ites  is  disputed  by  most  l';e.l.>h;i|,ti  i  writers,  who  reco^,'- 
niac  them  simply  a»  the  follower.-*  of  one  Stmon  Menno 
(q.  v.),  who  gathered  the  more  moderate  uf  the  .1  ttah>ip~ 
Htt*  (q,  T.),  gave  them  a  new  code  of  discipline^  and  bi^ 
came  to  them  the  interpreter  of  the  taw  anid  the  Gospd. 

llecau*c  of  the  c\.  ,.-^i^  l  uinniilted  by  the  more  fanatic 
ami  unruly  of  the  tieriiiaii  .Vnabapti^tlM  in  the  reforma- 


Ijun :  but,  besides  these,  he  aimed  at  a  moral,  /inirficul  \  tory  period,  the  Ilaptist.n  and  Meniiuiiitc.-<  take  exce|)tion 
end.  It  was  bis  earnest  desire  to  restore  the  king- 1  to  this  clossiflcatioiu  M.  lleiman  Scbyn,  a  Mennonite 
dom  of  God,  or  the  Christian  Church,  to  that  purity  |  minister,  who  ha-s  published  their  history  and  a|iology, 
which  is  taiii^ht  in  the  New  Te-tament.  and  which  he  «eeks  in  tnainiain  iluit  they  are  not  Anabaptist.s,  either 
belierctl  lia«l  existed  in  the  .V]»o><l<ilic  Church.  To  bring  by  |»rinciple  or  by  t  ri^iii.  lU  ^ides  the  tltres^ity  »if  adult 
hadl  thb  golden  age  of  Christianity,  and  to  organize  a  ,  iMiptism,  the  Mennoniies  in  tlie  101  li  centiir}*  held,  in  com- 
ceogicgation  fit)  * j^ovvay  viri\oy,q  |MrriJa,q  n  riv  rot-  mon  with  the  AuabaptisU^  the  belief  in  Christ's  perHHial 
9intv  (RphM.  V,  27),  was  the  constant  aim  of  all  hiii  ef-  reign  during  the  mtffennlum— tlie  tinlawfblness  of  oaths 
forts.  Tbi-*  accounts  f  ir  ;lie  ■<ii>;,'ulnr  n^  .  tii  i~in  '-f  iti«-  :\\n\  war-*,  v\en  in  re<-i«tanc«' t"  ininry  ilif  impropriety 
•ect,and explains  why  tlie  MennonitCH  did  not,  like  oilier  j  of  engaging  in  lawsuiis  aiu\  the  excin-ion  of  the  civil 
bo^lie^  concern  themjielvea  alsjul  ab«-tract  i  magistrate  from  the  <  buri  li.  Hut  with  the  wihl  notions, 
i  apecwlarions,  but  about  moral  laws  and  duties.  I  which  were  indulgtnl  in  by  many,  of  aetiiug  up  Christ's 
Ver  the  sane  reasons  they  also  separated  themselves  '  kingdom  on  earth  by  violence  and  Moodsbed,  they  had 
fn>m  the  luibt Tu  vin;^  world,  and  trie«1  to  purify  tin-  wo  sytnpntby.  F.v<  ry  iininor.-il  praciii  e.  nl.-".  ibi  v  ii^  a 
Church  by  adroiiiij«tering  the  oniinancc  of  baptism  only  -u  i  t  dis<x>uiitenanced;  and  they  de^-rve  to  Ih-  held  up 
t»  those  who  had  made  a  |iersnnal  pmfessinn  of  faith  j  as  a  Christian  Unly  characterized  by  consistency  and 
ia  Christ.  ThCTaliditjr  of  infant  baptism  was  rejected.  m<H]eration.  In  the  days  of  their  founder  they  were 
while  only  adnltS  "who  do  actually  profetw  re|»entaiice  <  ivrtainly  ain<ing  the  most  pious  (!hristians  the  Church 


towards  (iod  and  obeilience  to  our  I/ird  .b?KUs  Christ" 
were  eon?i<lere<l  proper  subjects  of  this  ordinance.  We 
quote  here  article  seven  of  a  Mennonite  Confession  of 
Vaitb :  **  We  confess  of  bi4)tism  that  all  repenting  bo- 
lievew,  who  by  fhith,  regeneration,  and  renewal  of  heart 

b%'  the  11"!\    "-^iilrit.  bnve  bei  ii  iilli^i  i!  >vilh  (mmI.  .tiuI 


ever  saw,  ami  ibe  w.iriliit  -i  >  ili/en.-*  the  .State  eviT  bnd. 
"It  must  l»e  at  once  conceded."  say.s  llarilwick  (I'hinrh 
lli*t.  ilnriwj  the  Urf.  J).  *2H»i|,  •'  that  the  principles  of  the 
sect  are  free  from  nearly  all  (he  dark  fanaticism  which 

stains  the  records  of  the  older  party." 

M.  niiMiiil'  >.  lii'  .^J)a^ilpti^^-.  of  ilie  Neib<  rlaiids  first 


whose  iiame-s  are  written  ilown  in  heaven,  arc  to  U-  ba|»-  i  called  theui.s*  lve.i  in  I.'kJO,  the  year  in  wbii  li  the  hith- 
tized  in  the  lume  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  erto  scattered  community  celebrated  ius  union.  Menno, 
Holy  Ghost,  to  show  forth  in  a  solemn  and  l)eautiful  seeing  clearly  tliat  '^in  union  lies  strength,"  had  ol>> 
—Warn  their  faith  in  the  eniciHed,  buried,  and  risen  '  taiiietl  a  regular  state  of  (Thurch  order,  .separate  frum  aU 

Sedaaoier.  ivitli  i  i<  efTe.t  t'l  li\  (•  up  to  w  bai^  M  •>  1  r  I  hiii;,'^!.  I)iitili  and  (iermin  i'rnir-iaiii-,  .ind  ilnis  s4<  ureil  an 
Christ  taught  Ills  luUuwers."  The  neccHsity  of  the  power  .  eccleaiastical  ehiablisbniem.     lie  laid  down  rules  for 


ef  excominunicntion  in  the  Church  was  Mmestiy  a»- 
tened  by  Menno,  "  fur  without  the  right  usage  of  ex- 
lication  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  CSod  on  earth 


the  guidaitce  of  the  congregations,  and  furnished  then 
with  a  sort  of  "  confession  of  fail  h."  1 1  w  doctrines  wm 
free  frum  the  anti-social  and  licentious  tencta  and  tk* 
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prvtcnMons  to  in»t|>iration  which  are  ascribed  to  the  An- 
al>ajitisl>;  Ittit  lie  au^ntil  wiili  thtm  in  cniKU'iiinin^;  the 
baptUni  of  iiifaiiu  (Matt,  xxviii,  ID ),  in  cxpfiiiiig  a  [ter- 
•onal  rei^ii  of  ('hrUt  un  earth  fur  a  thouaaiid  yean  at  the 
mUIentiiuni,  in  excluding  magistrates  from  the  Christian 
Church  (Schyn.  i,214),  and  in  maintaining  that  all  war 
waH  uiiIamTuI  (Matt,  xxvi,  I>'2),  that  the  takiiii^'  of  uathh 
waa  prohibitiid  by  Cbrial  (Malt.  v.  37),  and  that  hu- 
man science  Is  uadeas  aiid  {leniiciuus  to  a  Chriatian. 
But  thej«e  tenets  were  so  explained  uid  modified  by 
Menno  as  to  dilTiT  vt'ry  little  from  the  doctrines  gcner-  ' 
ally  hvld  liv  tin-  Hi-r«rnied  chun  ln  s.  Htmriiij;  a  high  ) 
degree  uf  credit  to  the  religious  vyatem  of  this  famniut , 
teacher,  and  thus  contribiituig  to  the  rapid  progress  of 
his  foliowera  both  in  luimbent  and  in  influence.   He  in-  ^ 
sLstcil  u|Kin  the  BtriclcMt  attentinii  to  moral  dutic^i,  and 
exeroiMfil  h  uu>st  .scm  re  lii-riiiliuc  ii|mhi  riff,  ihlrr-,  (iiiii  in 
ft  very  short  time  aucceedetl  in  excluding  Ironi  thlis  fel-  i 
lowsbip  those  fimatks  that  bad  so  dishooorcd  the  luune  | 
of  Aiialiantists,  and  gradually  built  up  «  huge  aodflnur- 

The  stviTe  discipline  which  Meimo  exercised  over 
his  followers  bad,  however,  ultimately  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing divlsMNW  within  his  floek.  OAentimea  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  excommiiiiicntiii;;  frnm  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  those  who  lunt  iiirnrad  its 
censures  was  quet^liuiied.  Menno  iusisttKl  u|ion  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  guilty  of  miademeaoor,  even  if  tlie  eiriug 
Qtws  showed  ritpm  of  repentance.  Some  In  the  flock 

t<M>k  cxccptiiin  to  till**  SM  Vcrity.  niiil  ill^i-t(•^l  ujm)ii  it  that 
an  f xconiinuiiKatwl  miglit  at  liast  rtadntitted  if 
signs  of  rc|icntance  were  clearly  manifest.  This  ilivi- 
akm  of  opinion  resulted  Anally  in  the  division  of  the 
aect  into  two  paitiea,  named  respectively  **Jie  Ftrnm,*' 

tilt'  Fine,  nml  "  iHi  tirnKti."  the  ("onrM-.  Tl.t  y  were 
also  lallt  il  ■' 1' li  inin^.V  or  "  MaiKlriaiis"  ami  "  Water- 
landers,"  from  the  districts  in  w  hich  they  resided.  The 
former  was  the  more  rigid  of  the  two;  but  ere  lung 
it  was  also  divided  into  Phmdrlans  and  Friesiandeis. 

Tliiv  -I'H.-ir.Tti'iii  .'irosi-  mit  nf  n  (|iiesti(>ii  as  to  what  should 
coii'-iiinie  a  suiiii  ii  iit  cause  lor  exconununication.  One 
party  rej^anUd  thoM-  only  who  were  ojien  contemners 
of  the  divine  law  to  be  deaer>-ing  the  highest  censure 
of  the  Chureh,  while  the  other  party  cooridered  offences 
of  the  nii>>l  Irivinl  kiml  ,i  r«  as<iii  for  the  itiMaiit  rejec- 
tion of  the  otTeiuUT.  Menno  him^«clf  officially  Hided  with 
the  Flemings,  and  he  was  forced  to  pronounce  the  expul- 
aion  of  the  milder  party,  altbuugh  lUs  sympathies  were 
aopposed  to  be  with  them. 

Other  panicular  seutimcnis  that  iliviiied  tlir  Men- 
nonites  are  the  following:  The  Flenjiagians  nininlain, 
with  various  lU^reer*  of  rigor,  the  opinions  of  their 
founder  Meiuw  as  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  al- 
leging that  it  was  produced  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  crealin;:  jwiwer  of  the  Holy  (ili(»t.  and  hence 
object  to  the  tcniis  jtrrson  and  trinity  as  not  coii.ii.sienl 
with  the  simpiieily  of  the  ScTiptures;  they  hold  to  the 
obligation  thai  binds  us  to  wash  the  feet  of  strangen,  in 
consequence  of  our  Saviour's  command;  the  necessity 

of  exronimimii'.iliiii^  nml  rn  oiilinir.  a*  one  wmhI.I  do  ttie 
plague,  iu>t  only  avowed  sinnens  but  also  nil  those  who 
depart,  even  in  some  slight  instances  pertaining  to  dress, 
etc.,  from  the  simplicity  of  their  anoealors;  the  con- 
tempt due  to  human  learning,  and  to  other  matters  of 
le->  ini'Tiient.  Aiiorhi  r  ii'iration  to<>k  )>!.'ire  at  Ain- 
stcrdaui  in  l<>t>i,  and  had  a  much  wider  intlucnce,  ex- 
tending alao  to  the  other  Dutch  churches;  it  was  be- 
tween the  Meinionit«'»  who  held  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Renum»tmnt»  ( ij.  v. )  and  the  old  orthodox  )>arty.  The 
leader  of  ihe  I.'eini  u-traiit^.  or  Sociniaiis.  wa?*  I)r.  (lale- 
nii.t  Abraham.-)  (mo  iVeniliun,  IhAliiiul.  Kirrfu-  ii.  Srlnt- 
ItmUiul,  i,  Jehrin^.  p.  3<>|,  hence  called  iiall(ni*ts 
(q.  v.),  and,  from  the  hoii^,  where  they  assembled  {b{j 
ket  Lam),  Lamixta;  th*  '  pi  'inents  were  called  Apostoo- 
liati>,  from  tln  ir  lead*  r.  I>r.  Srimm!  A|M>!»t<M«l;  and  Zon- 
iata,  from  their  houMe  in  <le  Zim  {miij.  liy  the  Alyt- 
Doaptgtsudi  Soekteit,  Ibanded  in  1811,  the  two 


churches  came  again  into  closer  fellowship  (see  Jakr^ 
Ixxkji  i-o«r  df  JMiopigeK,  gemsmteM^  MW  and  1889,  f. 
lib;  comp.  p.  VJ). 
Bat,  though  divided,  all  Mcnnonites  are  agreed  ia 

regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  haptiMn,  wliicb 
is  administered  by  pouring,  and  only  to  adults.  "  The 
opiiiionn."  Mays  Mo«heim  i  A'-</r.<.  Hi.<t.  iv.  14.'  ^q.),  "that 
arc  held  in  common  by  the  .Meniiouitea,  seem  to  be  all 
derived  from  this  fundamental  principle^  that  the  kiag^ 
dom  which  Christ  established  upon  earth  is  a  visiUe 
Cbtirch,  or  community,  into  which  the  holy  an«l  ju«i 
alone  are  to  be  admitted,  and  which  is  Ci>n-<'<pKntly  ex- 
empt from  all  those  institutions  and  rules  of  discipline 
that  have  been  invented  by  human  wisdom  for  the  cor* 
rection  and  reformation  of  the  wicked.  This  fauati<-al 
principle  was  avowt>d  by  the  ancient  Mennonites,  but  it 
is  now  almost  w  holly  renounced.  Yet  from  this  ancient 
doctrine  many  of  the  religious  opinioos  that  diatiiiguish 
the  Mcnnonites  from  all  other  Christian  commonitici 
seem  to  be  derivecL  In  consequence  of  this  doctrine, 
they  atlmit  none  to  the  sacrament  of  l»a|iti.*m  except 
penj«)iis  that  are  come  to  the  full  use  of  their  reoKin; 
tbey  neither  admit  civil  rulers  into  their  oommunioo, 
nor  t33ow  any  of  their  members  to  perfenn  the  (bnctioDs 
of  mapi^traey ;  they  pretend  to  deny  the  lawfuhteiw  of 
rejuilini;  force  by  force,  ond  coiihider  war,  in  all  its  »ha(>i'N 
as  unchristian  and  unjust;  they  entertain  the  utmoM 
aversion  to  the  execution  of  justice,  and  more  especially 
to  capital  ptmlsbmeats;  and  they  also  refuse  to  confinB 

their  testinimiy  by  an  oath." 

The  lir^l  setilement  uf  the  Mcnnonites  in  the  L'nitcd 
rrovinces  w  as  granted  them  by  William,  prince  of  ( ir- 
auge,  tuwanU  the  close  of  the  16ib  century.  During 
the  War  of  libention  thejr  bad  played  no  unimportant 
part.  AItliouj:li  their  obligation  not  to  carrj-  anns  pre- 
vented them  from  entering  the  army,  tbey  uevenhcless 
greatly  aided  the  causae  by  liberal  contributions  of  mon- 
ey, etc.  It  was  nut,  bowe^'cr,  before  the  17th  century 
that  their  liberty  and  tranqoaiity  were  fixed  upon  selid 
foinulalions.  w  hen.  by  a  ( 'onfi-^-ion  of  Faith  [iiib!i>hed  in 
the  year  Iti^ti,  tbey  cleared  ibunM  hejj  from  the  impa* 
tat  ions  of  those  jK-niicious  and  detestable  errom  t  hat 
had  been  laid  to  their  charge.  In  order  to  appease  their 
intestine  ^Usoords,  a  considerable  port  of  the  Anabapdsta 
of  Flanders,  (tcrmany.  nm!  Frioland  concluded  their  dc- 
balcH  in  a  conference  held  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
l<i30,  and  entered  into  the  bontls  of  fraternal  commun- 
ion, each  reservingto  themselves  a  liberty  of  reiaiiiiiv 
certnn  opinions.  Thi8a8soeiatloa,8imply  nominal,bow^ 

ever,  was  renewed  anil  i  i.nlirmril  In  m  \e  r(  dilutions  in 
the  year  l(>4i^,  iu  con?4  (iiieiue  o(  wliu  li  ibe  rigorous 
laws  of  Menno  and  his  s>ucccs»oni  ere  in  various  re- 
spects mitigated  and  corrected.  Their  aasuctatiun  at 
that  time  was  very  much  like  that  of  the  Congregation- 
ali>ts  in  the  Fnited  Stati  c.  Indeed,  in  t  iilm^  iliey  bad 
much  in  common  with  this  relij;iou.s  boily.  i.i,ach  con- 
gregation chooses  its  own  pallor,  whom  they  call  er- 
Aorfer,  and  upon  him  they  lean  in  his  strengib  or  weak> 
ness.  These  preaehefs  frequently  were  not  |iaid  by  their 
coriLTn  ^'nt ions,  bill  de|iend(d  upon  bti.-ines'*  or  trarle  en- 
terprises lor  their  daily  bread.  \\'beM  no  [in  acher  couUl 
be  secured,  the  deacon  would  mini^ll^  unto  the  male 
portion,  and  the  deaconcoa  uniu  the  female  portinu  of 
the  cnngregatton. 

In  the  lTtb  and  l><tli  centnrieii  the  perr-eciition  of  the 
Mennoiiitcs  in  (Germany  and  Swilzcrlanil  drovi.  niany 
to  Holland,  and  the  "itarent"  UHly  was  thus  largely  in- 
creased. It  was  estimated  about  the  middle  of  the  lt)ih 
centur>'  at  some  160,000.   Since  that  time  the  Dutch 

Meunoiiite--  li  ne  njnin  con-iiUrrilily  decriastd  in  nuin- 
U-r.  An  luiporiani  e\'eni  in  their  birtory  wa»  llie  pnH 
vision  of  the  theological  tratniiig  of  ttuir  ministry  by 
the  esubUshment  of  a  seminary  in  iiSu.  There  are  lie 
buildings  connected  with  this  college,  but  the  students 
receive  theolo{;ical  instriM'tion  in  n  riHim.  ci inijiiniii^  the 
library,  over  the  Mcniionite  chapeL  The  leciurea  are 
ddivend  in  Latin;  and  each  atndentbeliHebiai 
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iw  Miiiatitted  Willi  Itt&a  and  Greek.  They  at- 
tend at  a  litcfarr  iiutttiitioii  Ibr  imtractkMi  In  Henew, 

ecclesiastical  histf>rv,  ]iliy?irs,  natural  anil  moral  philos- 
ophr,  etc    Tbey  have  private  iudgiiiKs  in  iliflercnt 
pott  ef  tin  dly.   The  ootlefo  waa  eatablished  neariy  a 
ccBtury  agiH  and  wai  at  tot  aapiicned  by  the  Amatenw 
dam  Mennanitea  alone;  bat  latdy  other  chuiehea  aeod 
in  tlu'ir  ••untril)Uli(m!».    Some  of  the  8tudcnt.<«  ro«'ive 
•upport  fn>tn  the  public  fund ;  they  are  all  iutende^i  fur 
the  Christian  mivMty,   Thus  prorldad  witli  an  edu- 
cated miniattjr,  tliqr  w«a  placed^  on  a  omib  aqnal  fv>ot- 
int(  with  the  other  nmteMant  bndlea  «f  the  eountry. 
Th<>  nam*-^  Onstcrbaan,  Stinstra,  and  Ilcssclink  arc  men- 
tioned with  pride  as  theologians  uf  iiollanti,  and  nut  sim- 
ply aa  Mcnnonite  ministers,  by  every  Dutchman.  In 
1796  they  were  granted  equality  with  the  other  Prot^ 
and  aoon  after  Ouj  be^an  gradually  to  drop 
■  characteristic's  !«)  a-*  to  Tirni  stdnstaiitially  mily 
MM  national  body.    In  IHll  nil  .Monnonitt-?)  united  in 
Aa  fcnnation  of  a  mcicty  for  tlu<  support  and  encour- 
agtMmA  of  theologinal  'education.   In  1(06  the  ter- 
eentennial  dale  of  Itenno^s  withdrawal  flran  the  nq>al 
Church         luiitrdly  olm*  rvcii  hy  all  hift  followers.  A 
missionary  society,  sustaining  throe  laborers  in  Java,  is 
•opported  by  all  Mcnnonites,  and  so  is  the  Tfyler  Theo- 
bgieat  Soekt^  at  HaarlMn.  Acooidinff  to  the  Meooon- 
ite  •'TewwBook"  of  1880  (the  bat  pabfiahed  by  the  de> 
nominationX  they  had  then  in  Holland  l"-*7  conj,nrct;a- 
tioa4  ami  1 10  minbters,  not  counting  the  retired  preach- 
ers and  those  engaged  as  professors. 

The  Mamomtn  i»  Otrmtaif,  elftp-In  Genoany  the 
Mennonitea  were  rather  namenma  in  the  17th  century. 
In  Moravia  iil'  u>'  tin  y  i  i.iiii!t'J  sj>nit'  TC.'KHi.  Thoy 
were  ex|>c'lleil  Irom  that  cnuntry  by  Ferdinand  II  in 
1622,  an«l,  after  a  short  stay  in  llunjj^ary  and  Transyl- 
▼ania,  finally  found  a  teating-place  in  Russian  territory 
(•ee  Mow').  The  Mennomtea  were  very  largely  repre- 
senttit  in  K,vt<'ni  I*ni?«'*ifL  They  wcrf  jiartu  ularly  nu- 
merous at  Dantzic,  Marienburg,  and  Klbing.  Their 
Dutch  neatneaa  and  Dutch  induHtni'  soon  made  these 
desolate  and  awanpiy  icghna  to  flourish  like  a  faidcii. 
Bat  almost  Ineesaant  pciaeeotion  lancely  redoeed  their 
nuriilii  r  liv  i  rni^ratii'ii.  In  17:10  ami  in  1732  they  were 
thrcattiitMi  with  expatriation  on  account  of  their  rcfuwil 
to  serve  in  the  army;  but  thr-  storm  passed  by,  and  king 
Frederick  U  gave  them  additional  privileges — ^not,  how- 
ever, until  the  order  had  been  weakened  by  emigration. 
Gratlually  they  increa-x  d  ntr  iiii  until  17X'J,  wlit  n  thi  y 
were  forbidden  to  purchaM.-  landed  property.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  difSculties,  the  Mennonites  hare  re- 
mained, in  part  at  leaat,  on  Pmarian  loil,  particularly 
the  valley  of  tlM^«nla,  called  "tha  Oapden  flpot  of 
Pruftda."  Thdr  number  in  all  Gennany  ia  «at.lmat«d  at 
about  18,000. 

The  Meimoititet  in  Rumbu  Butiaia  gladly  avaOed  ber- 
adf  of  Pruaaia's  iaudaranee^  and  did  much  to  aaenva 
tham  vahudde  dtiaens  far  her  own  territory.  Catharine 
n  in  1786  bad  invited  tht>  ICeononites  to  Russia,  along 
with  other  German  colonista,  and  in  17H9  -2->8  families 
arrived  in  Kus^^ia,  and  between  1793  and  I7'.n;  thrre  was 
n  inunigration  of  118  mora  Cuniliea,  Tbeae  all  aettled 
en  and  near  the  Idand  of  Khortitz,  on  the  Lower  Dnie- 
por.  lo  l.'w  Ti'knti'riiinilav.  Th>'  cutiilitioiis  on  which 
they  caini'  to  liu^ia  were:  Trutection  from  all  attacks, 
ftccdnm  i>{  worship,  a  gift  of  lands  to  the  amonnt  of  I'M 
tern  for  each  family,  exemption  from  aU  tasca  and  im>  | 
poata  for  ten  years,  money  far  their  journey,  and  money  I 
and  wiKvd  with  whii  h  to  e»tabrf<h  ihctnwlvcs,  frocilom 
of  trade  and  mauutactures,  the  admihir<iratiou  of  oaths 
in  thcb  own  way,  and  eaemptlon  forever  from  military' 
aervioe.  These  privii«g«a  were  eoofirmed  by  the  em- 
peror Panl,  and  extended  to  all  Mennonitea  who  ahould 
come  thereafter.  In  »[<\U'.  thorcfnn',  of  the  ro|H'al  and 
mitigation  of  the  iH-vcre  lawn  a^aiii^t  litem  in  I'ru!*Hia, 
there  was  a  continued  and  large  iininigration  of  Metinon- 
ilea  into  Bumia  up  to  the  year  1817.  These  colonista 
IT  thaix  bfctbico  in  the  goranuneat  of  Tat»- 
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rid,  in  the  region  between  tlM  rivoa  Mobtduu,  Dol^ 
per,  and  Tokmak,  not  fhr  firom  the  town  of  BCTdBamk. 

From  that  time  the  Mennonites  have  gone  on  iiicn  a-sing 
and  pruspcriiig,  until  they  now  number  about  l(i,iHH> 
so  ids.  They  have  always  been  protectc<l  atid  favored 
by  the  government,  to  that  they  have  almost  entirely 
governed  themtelvea,  and  have  ^ireacrwd  their  German 

charactr  r  mi  l  institution''  infai  r.  Thin  they  in  great 
part  owe  to  the  character  and  etl'ort.s  of  Johaiin  (  oniies, 
who,  up  to  hia  death  in  1848,  exercised  a  very  |>owerful 
inlluenea  over  them,  thoogh  he  held  no  office  and  no 
rank.  TItlea  and  oiden  were  on  aevend  oeeaslom  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  im(>erial  l'i  ■\'t  rnrneiit,  wliirh  hi;,'lily 
appreciated  his  8er\'ices,  but  they  were  always  refused. 
Hii  adviee  waa  aevanl  toci  asked  by  the  rninisler  of 
domains,  and  the  govenM»if;aieral  of  New  Kuaaia  rare- 
ly took  an  important  meamre  without  first  oonsolting 
Comies.  Th(  >(-  ^Ieini<itiit<  .•i  not  only  had  their  own 
schools  and  churches,  and  retained  in  their  integrity  the 
Lmguage,  habita,  and  osages  of  their  an<-i-5iops  but  had 
a  sort  of  aelf-govwmMnt,  each  gvoap  of  villagea  being 
under  a  governor  apptrfnted  by  themadvea  fram  thdr 
own  rattks,  who  acted  a"*  the  or^ian  of  communication 
between  them  and  the  general  government.  In  1861, 
the  present  czar  (^Vlexander  II)  gnnte<l  new  lamlsand 
renewed  all  the  old  eoneeasioM  to  a  oobmy  of  Mennon- 
itea who  settled  on  the  Volga.  These  landi^  however, 
as  also  those  ci^led  by  Catharine,  were  not  given  in  fee 
simple.  The  receivers  were  allowed  to  leave  them  to 
their  children  and  to  sell  them  to  each  other,  but  could 
not  dispose  of  them  to  any  other  than  a  Mennonite 
without  special  permission  of  the  government. 

In  our  own  day  the  attitude  of  the  Iiu.-<,'jian  t;i>vem- 
mcnt  towards  the  MciuioTiites  has  decidwlly  changed, 
and  a  har*h  and  untrh  u  lly  spirit  Iwcn  manifested  in 
rq^ard  to  them.  The  sharp<«ighted  among  them  foi»> 
saw  an  invasion  of  their  Hbernea  from  the  tone  of  the 
liussian  nc^v^|,•l|l<  rs  and  the  attitude  of  Kus5ian  offi- 
cials. On  June  4,  1871,  the  expected  blow  came.  An 
cilicr,  addrcaaed  to  aD  the  ooknista  in  the  empire — Ger- 
man Lntbcrans  and  Roman  Catholics,  aa  well  as  Men- 
noidtes,  Bulgarians,  and  others,  to  all  of  whom,  as  to  the 
Mennoiiiti  grants  of  lands  atid  -tfiecial  privileges  had 
been  given — set  the  limit  of  ten  years  as  the  termitial 
period  of  exemption  from  military-  service,  with  the  pro- 
viso that*  aa  to  fomiahing  recruits,  the  laws  ruling  ooIp 
onists  sho^  remun  in  force  only  till  the  publication  of 
a  general  law  on  military  duty.  Suoh  a  law  mi^ht  l>e 
prtjraulgated  at  any  day,  and  the  Meiinonite.s,  with  oth- 
ers, be  obliged  to  funush  recruits^  in  Spite  of  their  rs- 
Ugioaa  convictions  againat  beariqg  annik  fijy  the  gen- 
eral law  of  Russia  emigration  is  not  permitted;  but, for 
the  benefit  of  the  aggrieved  colonists,  ten  years  were 
given  (hem  in  which  to  take  themselveit  out  of  UuHsia, 
If  unwilling  to  ctime  under  the  full  intent  of  Ku-'sian  law. 
After  that  time  uo  emigration  ia  to  be  permitted.  Mean- 
while some  of  the  Mennonitea  had  been  busy  making 
inquiri<  s  in  ^ui  le  them  in  the  s^liH  tioti  of  new  homes. 
Conielius  .lonsen.  a  leading  Mennonite,  acting  as  Ger- 
man consul  at  Ikrdianslt,  had  written  letters  to  mem- 
ben  of  the  sect  in  this  country  and  Canada,  asking  in- 
formation ss  tothe  advantage  ofAmMieafw  setUenienr 
liy  tlieir  |M^ople,  Very  full  and  eneotira^ini;  repliet  were 
receive<l  from  .lohn  Funk, at  Klkhart,  Indiatia,and  from 
others  in  Canaila,  I'eimsylvania,  and  the  West.  Jonsen 
had  these  letters  prinie<l,  and  <listributed  them,  togetb^ 
er  with  little  pamphlet.s,  telling  of  the  attractions  of 
America.  .So  enthu-'ia'«tic  <lid  the  peo[>Ie  Imm-oimc  over 
the  hope  of  freer  and  happii  r  homes  in  the  New  World, 
that  in  a  short  time  ■i!2(i,(HK)  was  raised  to  aid  a  deputa- 
tion to  America,  to  visit  its  finest  sectkm^  antl  to  mum 
to  Russia  with  a  report  of  the  residt  of  their  spying 

out  of  till'  land.  The  deleuates  sent  were  twelve  in 
number,  and  left  Russia  lor  this  coimtry  at  various  times 
from  February  to  May,  1873.  and  the  result  is  manifest 
in  the  large  arrival  of  this  people,  who  have  purchased 
lands  on  the  Western  prairies^  and  ia  aooM  of  our  Booths 
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flRi  atltefl.  Th«  pmbabiEly  te  that  «11  tbe  Meramiite*  ! 

of  HuHsia  will ttli  in  the  United  States. 

Those  Mennonitt  s  who,  after  their  emigration  to  I!u*-  j 
sia,  setikni  in  the  Crimea,  anti  there  live<l  on  land  Uiught 
by  Uieiiuelvei^  Mid  not  indnded  ia  the  granu  uf  either 
Catharine  or  Ateauider,  nv  likewiae  emi^^ting  to  this 
comitrv.  An  a<Ivance  gnnni  <if  SMinit  thirty  familirs, 
who  were  alile  to  sell  their  e!%tatrs  at  once,  quilted  the 
■mrin  terriuirj-  and  arrivcii  here  Au^.  I'>  (IW*).  They 
are  eattntially  German,  stiU  apcaktng  the  langi^ge  of 
the  land  they  were  ohliKed  to  leave  nearly  a  eentmy 
a^o.  .'inii  uH'  fri'Mi  t!ic  vilhififH  cf  I'rii  ilcnsifin  ("Stone 
of  rcate")  an.l  lirmh  rf*  lii  Ikothi  r'.-*  Field"),  in  the 
CkfanM,  in  the  III  iL;hlj4>rhiMHl  of  the  Black  Sea.  Thejr 
many  only  within  Uieir  owa  Chiucb.  Acotmpoodent 
of  the  New  York  Tnhim  writes  fhnn  St  PMetabufir, 
under  date  of  Ai)ril  If)  (1M7:5).  concerning  this  i>eoplc: 
"That  the  Mcnnonites  are  thrifty,  industrious,  and  eco- 
nomical, their  prosperity  ia  sufficient  proof.  They  are, 
besides  thisi  v«iy  clean,  neat,  and  orderly  (a  Uuly  oould 
go  into  ereiy  peasant's  stable),  and  (]uiet,  cnntented, 
honciil,  moral,  and  decj.ly  n  lijjiuu.'-.  Tbi  ro  !•<  no  drunk- 
enneaa  or  gambling  anion^  them,  (rime  is  exceedingly 
rare.  The  latest  statistics  I  can  find  are  dated  1841, and 
thoae  sImw  that  for  87  yean  thcte  were  only  W  criata 
in  the  Mennonite  cdonies  on  the  Holotchna,  indnding 
about  r.'.ncK)  [n'ojilo.  Of  these  crimen,  H  Murnnn  from 
the  !M.'Xtial  relation,  and  !•  were  thefts;  all  the  rest  were 
minor  ofTenoe*,  such  as  diMbcdicnce  to  the  autboritieH.; 
Besidea  all  thi%  the  Mennonitas  are  educated.  £reiy 
child  knows  how  to  read  and  write;  in  every  village 
then-  is  a  Ih.cI.  Tlh  Hihlo  and  otlu  r  rclij^iouH  hooks 
are,  of  course,  tu  he  found  in  ever}'  house.  The  Men- 
nonitea  were  visited  by  Uaxthauaen  in  1843.  and  by 
Feuboldt  in  ia&&i,  and  both  traveUers  bear  taaUmony 
to  the  worth  and  the  prosperity  of  the  colonlsta  Pctz- 
liolilt  says:  'It  is  niy  linn  conviction  that  ^;ll«.^ia  [k.;- 
K-sM's  no  mure  useful  or  more  industrious  citizens  than 
the  Mennonites.'  Up  to  this  time  the  Mennonites  have 
always  been  loyal  sutf^cts  to  Russia.  They  have  never 
been  reaiaa in  theb  taxes;  and  during  the  Crimean  War 
Bcnt  larga  vQlvOtar\-  ^'ifts  uf  |:rnin  and  prv)vend»  r  to  the 
besieged anqr*  It  is  only  because  the  privileges  grant- 
ed to  then  at*  infringed,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to 
enter  the  army  against  their  conadenc^  that  tbey  now 
wish  to  emigrate  firom  Rnsida." 

Thf  Mrmmnitrf  in  (hf  7'riiti'i}  Stntfi. — Thp'^'  iinw» 
comers  are  not  by  any  means  the  tirst  .Mennonite,>s  in 
the  United  StnMb  They  came  as  early  as  1683.  Holtl- 
iqg  Dttcb  In  common  with  the  Friends,  the  Mennonitca 
received  an  invitation  from  William  Penn  to  settle  in 

the  ni'vv  jiro\  inci-  uf  IVMUKylvftnia.  Mmiy  acco[itcd  the 
kind  olTcr  ol  tlie  ljuaker  hujdi  r.  .iii  l  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century  the  aect  had  mii;:  i  >  the  number  uf 
about  otiO  familica.  In  1708  a  scbuul  and  meetinf^buuse 
were  erected  by  them  in  (sermantown.  Pa.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  another  ml. my  was  estnblishetl  in  what  i.-* 
now  known  as  Laucaater  Omnty,  I'a.  Other  emigra- 
tions followed  ia  17lt|l717,  1727,  and  1733  sticoiaMvc* 
ly.  In  1735  tbeie  were  neaifly  if  not  quite  fiOO  fiuniliea 
settled  in  Lancaflt<<r  County.  AfWrwanb  their  fiim- 
ilies  settled  hI ii:  various  parts  of  Mjir\ laiul.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  New  Vork,  and  Canada;  and  they  are  now 
found  in  neariy  emy  part  of  the  Union  and  of  Canada, 
though  tbey  are  nxist  nutnerowdy  presented  ia  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  their  wholi-  nLiinWr,  as  tlu-y  keep  no  ucccs- 
aiblc  reeonls  for  that  pur|>ose,  believing  public  displays 
of  this  nature  to  Ik-  only  one  of  the  vanities  of  deiutmi- 
natiun%  and  of  no  good  aervice^  aa  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  well  sees  and  knows  how  many  are  hia. 
Tlu-y  prohal'ly  niinilKT,  however,  iii  a>  can  be  ' 
asivrtained,  alM)ut  :>^i<)  niini»ters  and  40,(KH)  members. 
They  liave  a  publishing- house  at  Elkhart,  lodiana.  ^ 
Their  biahopa,  minuten»  and  deacons  neet  aeni*«nnu- 
ally  in  district  confefences  for  the  purpose  nf  learning 
Om  aUia  of  the  Chuich,  and  delibaniting  apoa  aiv- 


gcsted  methods  for  advandng  her  spiritual  prosperity. 
Their  religious  views  are  similar  to  iIkw  h<ld  by  their 
brethren  in  ICurope.  They  have,  however,  distinguiah- 
iog  peculiaritiea.  Their  ofiicc-liearcrs — bisho{)s,  mini^ 
ters,  and  deaoons-^an  all  of  them  choaen  by  lot.  Their 
pastors  give  their  aervloea  gratuitously.  Their  vicwa 
ami  eliarartfr  !i>'  a  IxmIv  niei  tiiiL:  v,  ith  much  misrepre- 
sentation, and  exciting  cunsidirahU-  prejudice  against 
th(-m,  they  transUted  aiTd  published  at  Pliiladelpbia,  in 
1787,  their  Coofeasion  of  Faith.  For  details^  aee  ,daier- 
•eon  CAnMw  Hmrd,  p.  1  i.'^t  w^. 

Besides  the  Olil  Meriii<iiiitc>.  there  are  in  America  :  1. 
Tkt  Utj'ortnrd  OT  Strict  Mnuionitrs,\s\\<>  in  l«ll  branch- 
ed off  from  the  parent  American  Ixsly.  They  follow 
strictly  the  ii^nactiMaa  of  Simon  Uenno  in  regard  to 
fout-wasbing,  non-reristanee  of  evil,  abadnence  from 
oaths,  and  separaii'Hi  fnun  all  excomimmii  nti d  persniis. 
I'his  sect  numbers  nut  mure  than  1U,(A)U,  and  is  con- 
tined  chiefly  to  Pennsylvania,  where  it  first  originated. 
Tbeir  doctrinea  am  too  rigid  for  general  aooeptaaoe,  and 
they  progress  bnt  dowly.  Tbey  are  m  worthy,  honest, 
and  exemplary  people.  2.  The  Krm  Urmioiiit'f,  num- 
bering alxHit  '2.')<M),  <jrganizc><l  in  1847  by  J.  H.  Oberholt- 
ter  and  ten  >.il.ir  minislen>  of  the  Old  MenitonitCB  ia 
liaatero  Pennsylvania.  They  introduced  various  re> 
forms,  and  spread  rapidly,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  bnt 
in  other  states,  and  were  the  lirat  Mennonites  to  ftmnd 
a  theological  seminary,  located  at  Wadswurth,  Ohio. 
In  1872  they  bad  three  teachers  and  twenty-two  p«qiDft 
They  also  have  a  publishing-house  at  Milford  Squan^ 
Pa.  8.  The  Eenvijt  lifat  Uttmonitrs,  organtaed  frona  tba 
preceding  IhxIv  in  \>y'.A'>,  who  hold  r^tatwl  meetings  for 
prayer  as  a  (  hnstian  necessity.  They  numb^  oiUy 
alsuit  4.  r/ie  Omuh  Memomlm,  numbering  abont 
12MH>,  foUowen  of^  Jacob  Aaanaa,  of  AImcs%  and  -my 
much  like  the  Reformed.  They  diaoatd  tlw  nat  of  bo^ 

tiii;<  on  their  dollies,  subslilutiug  Aa  hoolc,  and  ! 
are  tr<'niiently  called  /fookrm. 

The  Mctmouites  all  over  the  worid  count 
200^  Their  oldest  autborttaUve  "Confesrion  of 
Faith*  dates  from  15M,  entitled  De  IVatertimbdke  Be- 
lijibntiit;  in  l.'tOl  was  published  the  f'inu-r]>(  run  Koln; 
ill  1017,  De  Fritsche  Jitlydruis  ;  and  later  (17rit>),  the 
most  compleie  and  generally  accepted  Confession  was 
prepaied  by  John  Uica,  preacher  of  the  Waterlanders  in 
Alemar,  and  by  Lubbeit  tieranl,  in  Latin  (comp.  Sch\-n, 
ii,78,279;  i,  172). 

For  information  resjH-cting  the  Mennonitca,  see  Ol- 
tus,  AmuilfU  Amibuptutici  (liasle,  1672,  4to) ;  GrSmt-, 
tieke  llutorie  vom  dtn  Bfgt^Tht  itn,  Streitigteitmf  mmi 
Trtmutitffat,  m  unttr  dm  Tnufyttinntm  fits  1615  rorgf 
'/niii/rii  (from  till'  l>iii.  h  of\"aii  ( W'nt  i.  hy  .lehriiig  (.fena, 
172UJ;  Schyn,  Jiial.  (.  /iiiituiiiorum,^ui  in  Htli/in  jmlr- 
riito  A/emomta  appefluntur  (Amstehid.  172/i);  id.,  //it- 
toria  Mmmmkarum  pimor  JMdueiie  (Ansteid.  lltS), 
which  is  a  defence  of  the  sect,  and  in  which  the  author 
prote.sis  again>t  their  being  confounded  with  the  Ana- 
baptists; Van  Iluyzen,  KpHome  doctr,  M<u>«>iiitin^m ; 
liulsoce,  WiedahtUbuHQ  dir  Wttdriiiiuffti'isclun  l.t  hrt; 

Cricbton,  Getdu  dar  M«mmulai{  iitarck,  Getck.  d,  Tmji 
v.Tuvfyenmdmt  T.Retewitz  n. Wadxe^ &iSint6eit«Ae> 

iiitnlnitidfr  Mfttnoiiilni  n.  S<icfii  ii  ht  run  iJinii  Ci'l'inii  fn 
tuitst  Leberubetchrrii).  Mtnno  •Siniviiiii  ( Ik-rl.  Keia- 
wilz,  htifrafff  ziir  fCriinlriif*  <Ur  Mrtwmitvn  (Itre^dau, 
1829);  Bkup«itTenCat«,6VxrAi*i/rHU(fcr/to<^pi(^iWrti 
in  Frimlaml,  /fnlfntut,  Zfeltiml,  tic.  (.\m8terd.  18S7-oO) ; 
ConU'liuM,  (i-.'i  f,. ./.  Mii/ifti  iiiili.  Alifruhis  (l^eipN.  1K.')5) ; 
Wigandus,  /«  Itoymalilinn  Anubitjttittariim;  Hhm-,  A  cim 
J'rophHeH!  De  Busai^re,  I.f*  AuubuiUittit  (Paris,  1»(J>3); 
Kues,  GegeHmArtiget  Zwrtaud  drr  MmMmitm;  2loa> 
heim,  Krete$.  Ilitt.  cent,  xvi,  §  iii,  pt.  ii,  c.  3 ;  and  oenC 
xvii,  §  ii,  pt.ii,  0.  5  (it  is  to  Xte  wished  that  Mosheim 
had  written  the  historA'  of  this  sect  in  a  spirit  of  great- 
er candor);  (lieseler,  A'ocfr*.  I/iif.  iv,  371  sq.;  Mobler, 
iS',yTnAo/M»,p.S65  sq.;  Uagenbacb,  J/uf.<;/* />(>c^rinr«,voi. 
ii  (see  Index) ;  andVan  Oaatanae^  in  Hen&ug,  ^a/-£b> 
qfttgkvoLiz,a.v.  (J.ILW^ 
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Iffonochius,  (liovAXM  Stkffaxo,  a  kamed  lul- 
iui,  the  son  of  Jacques  Menochius,  ■  celebrated  Unryar, 
was  bom  at  Favia  in  157&  At  tha  age  of  aevcmaen 
be  eBtated  the  Order  of  the  JeautlL  He  taiieht  theol- 

ojjy  ill  diffeirnt  colleties  of  hw  order,  was  pritu-ipal  of 


printer  Claude  Chevalier  collecte*!  a  certain  number  of 
Menot'k  aennona,  which  appeared  under  the  title  Set' 
■MM*  fnadniffftimalri  oiim  Turonit  deekmati  ( Paris, 
m9  end  152.'),  Hvf>>.  ver>-  rarely  seen  at  present.  See 

Nicemn,      ««./r<.<,  cti'..  \<il.  \xl\-  ;  />(>/.  JJitt.  (tti,^ 


ihofie  of  3Iudcna  and  Kohm*,  then  becaox:  iHfii»eclor  for  IH'£2),  s.  v.;  l^e  iiao,  Ifict.  Enci/d,  de  la  Franc*,  ».  v. 


the  province  of  Milan,  next  for  that  of  Yenice,  and  ' 
waa  finallj  afipaioted  aaaiatant  to  the  aaperioV'genenL 
U«di«ilnt]lDinercb.4, 1656.   OTMi  works  we  men- 

lilNI  HienpoHtieon,  rire  inftilvtionet  fX'Ulirir  e  Scrip- 
turu  dqprOKiipte  (Lyonn,  1<;2.'),  Svo):^JnjitUutionft  <rco- 
ifwictx  «  Scriptarit  dtprompt<r  (Lyons,  1627,  8vo): — 
Brant  Stfoakio  wmnt  liOeraiU  totmt  JSeripturtB  (Co- 
lofi!Be,1flMi,STolikfi»L:  thiaeetiiBable  work  waa  reprint- 
ei!  si  vcnil  timeii :  the  l>ost  edition  is  that  published 
At  Paris  [1719,  2  vofin.  foLJ,  by  P.  Touniemine  —  re- 
pvadoced  at  Av^pna  [1768, 4  vols.  4to]  ;  it  contains  an 
■ppidiT  to  tba  aomentariea  on  tlie  BUile,  and  to  dif- 
fcient  Jcantied  aathon.  See  Shnon,  ttutoirg  critiqH> 

rin  prinriprviT  ('ommfutntun  <  \"'ir,  'l%  ff.  yi.  |  :  _ 
^torif  tfs^ntf  di  riirie  eruditiimf  iiitrni,  tiuintlr  r  fno- 
/"itHti  (Kiinie,  1646-54,6  vols.  4t<>)  ;  the  tirat  publwhed 
under  the  dctitaoos  naaie  of  J.  Corona:— /Ae  JbpvbUca 
Hetrmorum  (Parii,  1648  and  1652,  foL)^-/to  (Ecomo- 

liiiti  Chrixtiomi  (VMiiiv.  IH.'M'..  4t"  i :    Sloria  MisctlLtwn 
.S'».  <  (I  I  Venice,  ltio«,  4U)).     See  also  Alegarobe  and 
JSottwelU  Scriptom  Sodrtatn  Jt$u:  Dupin,  bihL  bwofth 
A  muun  JSeeUt,  t«L  zraiL— Hoelcr,  JVwm.  Miiff,  Gimi-  ^ 

^  Ijitiinhiniii 


M^nonz,  Joeispii  he,  a  French  Jesuit,  waj»  bom 
(VtolK-r  1  t,  ir,'.ir>.  at  I{<  >..'iiii;nii.  Mr  Ix  lon^i  d  tu  an  ec- 
clesiaHiical  family,  and,  destined  for  the  ("liurch,  he  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus  at  an  early  age,  studied  the 
chuaica  at  different  ct>IU>ges.  and  applied  hiniaelf  with 
•ooeeaa  to  preachin;;.  He  obtained  the  confidence  of 
king  SlaninUs,  who  ap|iointed  him  preacher  ami  hu|>e- 
rior  of  the  seminar}'  of  miaaiona  for  Lorraine.  Ho  is  rep- 
resented as  a  man  of  mind,  lolliguing  and  serviceable^ 
a  nseful  friend  and  a  dangerous  enemy.  Voluire  says 
that  he  perraadetl  |>ope  Benedict  XlV,  the  author  of 
~in)<'  lartre  irf-nlix-*  in  fulin  on  t)ie  caiiniii/ntioi)  of  tl»e 
.^iiLM,  that  he  should  translate  them  into  French.  He 
sent  several  pages  of  it  to  him,  and  obtained  a  good 
bentfoe  for  hia  MmiBaiy,  of  which  the  Benedictines 
were  robbed.   Voltaire,  who  in  his  secret  com^pond- 

t  ni'o  calls  MiMioiix  a  lals*-  lirollier,  wan  a.ssur(il  of  thtt 
[)rotection  of  tin-  learned  Jesuit  in  all  ciriuruAtances ; 
hut  the  alliance  e^labliithed  betWMD  them  was  not  nn- 
cere  on  either  side.  Menous  was  one  of  the  firvt  mera- 
thc  Academy  of  Nancy,  and  was  associated  with 
he  Arcades  of  l;oii:i  .    ih  urot.  :  Sotioiu  I'hi- 


km>phique»  det  rirU*$  j'oruiiimtiUalts  dt  la  UrligioH, 
nm  (fitivrfXiytov,  from  /t^yq  and  X£-  ourrage  didactique  d'un  ordre  nourmu  (7t]\  edition,  re> 
7oc)f  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  Christians  to  such  of  xised  and  corrected ;  Nancy,  1758,  £lvo.  Thb  work  ap- 
tbeir  Church  Ut»k»  as  contained,  lx>»iile»  the  Maura  '  peared  at  first  under  the  title  of  f)(fi  tfhiiral  a  Tmcn' 
V.  I,  <ir  >jMM-ial  pravi  rs  ami  hymns  for  ench  fi':>tival  'luHlf.  •' There  are  few,"  sny^*  Frt'fon, '•  ,-o  mrthciiical, 
ami  saint's  day,  short  biographical  notices  and  deacrip-  so  clear,  so  preciM-.  mt  consistent")  : — Hturrsdu  t'hritiaif 
lions  of  the  death  of  the  saints  and  maityrik  Thej  A  IWo^c  dtn  ML*fumM  (Nancy,  1741,  12mo)  :—IHicamr$ 
Menologia  were  generally  divided  into  monthly  parts ;  I  prtmonci  en  1753  <i  la  mmct  puUique  de  la  Societf  Lit- 
aometimcft  into  two  semi-annual  volumes.  There  are  terairt  dr  Sanci  (ibid.  1753, 4to;  translated  into  Italian 
yet  .1  nunilxT  of  till  in  extant  in  MS.,  ant  I  extracts  of  by  onlcr  of  |xi[(e  IJeniilict  XIV)  :—ro(;y>  rA/»7  j»m /"um'f 
them  for  Hit-  use  of  the  Greek  Cbtiich  were  repeatedly  i  du  J'arltmtnt  de  Paris  concrrmuU  rinstUut  de*  JeniiUt 
printetl  in  the  17th  century.  It  neatly  eocfeaponda  to  { (Avignon,  1761,  in  two  parts,  8vo).  Minamx  is  regarded 
the  Marhfroiogtf  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  Greeks  n*  the  author  of  thb  writing,  signed  liy  P.  Griffet,  and 
the  names  of  the  saints.  t<»j,'eihcr  with  short  he  furnished  to  Cerutti  the  materials  for /.'.l;«>//«/(V _//(»- 
biogiaphical  notices  of  ibi  ni,  taken  from  the  /ii/vaia,  tierult  di  riiutiiiit  Jt$uite$,  He  was  a  co-laborer  in 
and  also  the  Gospel  lessons  for  the  day.  Allaliua,  in  .  the  moral  and  religious  works  of  Stanislas.  See  ¥ti- 
lihrU  Grmetnutf  pi.  8S-M,  girea  an  aeooont  of  their  |  ron,  Anmie  littirttire,  llSt,  1788;  IktiMtihtar^dtla 
origin  and  contents.  Several  of  them  ore  very  ancient, '  Lorrttmr,  i,  2.3G ;  J.  .T.  Rousseau,  CmilfilHolU,  bk.  vill^ 
and  known  to  us  by  the  accounts  of  A-^^H-mani,  (icne-  Hoefer,  A'our.  i/w^.  6'enera/r, s.  v. 
branhi*.  and  Ant.  Contiua.  The  nu-.i  im|H,rt«nt  are :  MeBMB,  MuUld  (UMe),  a  Bane  andcntly  given 
Jf«o/.  «  rernam  Cardm^Mrktt  m  CamtU  kett.  |  to  a  church  erected  over  a  martyr's  grave.  S<-e  Mar- 
,  g^iy  — Mt»M,  tet  MamtM  Graeontm  \  ^tr^  «ijm.|j  edifices  received  this  appellation  from  the 
„   .55r*^f^. 'T""?  "  ""■  '  onununion  table.    Thus  Augus- 

tine speaks  of  a  church  called  iNcnaa  Q(prMaw— Cyp> 
rian,  as  he  explains,  not  having  eaten  there,  bat  haviimr 


td.  Anton.  FmeOo  (Venet.  1.V29) :  —  Afem,l. 
juAsH  liafilii  [mfxratorU  Greece  oliin  rditum  —  nunc 
primunt  Gr.  ti  JajJ.  prodii  ttudio  et  <g>era  Amubalig  TU. 
s.  ClcmmtU  (Urbini,  1727).  Still  more  mnariubb  than 
this  edition  of  the  so-called  Memthxjium  H<i.*UiaMm  is 
the  yiijvo\6yiov  rwv  tvayyiXuiv  toftraftrixSiV  slve 
CulffLtrinm  kWlmiif  Constantim)p»litafHv  primitua  tx 
BiUiothtca  Romana  A  Ibanorum  m  luem  edsfaai,  cte., 
emra  Stqth.  Anton.  UoreM<^tMM,rm,lviiii.).  The 
text  in  this  edition,  revi.ted  with  great  rare,  wa*.  arri, ril- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  auilior,  written  <liirinj;  the 
r<'ii:n  of  tViiLstantinus  (  opnuij-mui*.  Six-  Angusti,  Dt-nk- 
Kiirdiykritrti,  vi,  iOH ;  xii,  300;  Suicer  and  Du  Fieane, 
Uxicon,  K  v. ;  Si«^,  Chriatl.  AUtrASmer  (see  Index) ; 
Neale.  fntrod.  Hist.  Enuti.  Gterc*.— Henog,  RetH^En^' 
kb^>ddit,  ix,  m 

Mesot.  V tcmsL,  a  French  preacher,  was  horn  about 

14  tit.     II,-  iH  lonireil  to  the  Order  of  the  (Jrnv  Frian.. 


there  been  offereil  up.  I*rior  to  the  Refornjati  in  m 
Scotland,  when  the  revenue  of  a  popish  bishopric  aro-e 
fn>m  the  anni  xaiicn  of  parish  churches,  those  allotteil 
to  the  bishop  himself  were  called  mfliiu(  churches^  as 
fnmisliing  his  table;  the  other  ebaiehea  beInK  called 
OOSUNOif,  as  bishop  and  chapter  had  an  interent  in  them. 
.Vmta  is  used  by  some  writers  in  the  f-anie  t*en>e  as 
Mm  tyi  iiiiii  v.).  Se  Kuilie.  h'.nli  ' A-yt.  s.  v.; 
Kiddle,  Chiistian  Anliguitia  (index)  ;  WalouU,  Hacred 
ArekmoLKv. 

Mensa  Capituiaris  ami  Mensa  Episcopa- 
11a  arc  the  technical  terms  severally  given  to  the  ittbU 
tuppcrt  of  chapter  inetnben  and  the  incombents  of  the 
episcopal  office.  S)  long  as  communistic  life  prevailed 
in  churches  endowed  by  monastic  institutions,  the  ex- 
pense for  the  table  was  pro\  idi-d  for  by  the  eornni>«n 
among  whom  In  lau^'ht  theology  for  several  yeanu  His  property  of  the  chapter,  ikit  in  the  lOtii  and  lltb  ccn- 
■ermons  wer<-  <  >{  a  iieculiar  niake-ui>— half  in  barbarous  f  turiaa,  whan  canonical  life  was  done  away  with,  and  tba 
l*tin,  half  in  burlesque  French,  and  fiUe«l  with  coarse  '  canons  supported  their  own  private  establishments,  the 
Jests  and  tririalitles ;  he  nevertheless  gained  great  endowment  wa.i  re«luced  by  deducting  therefnmi  the 
reputation,  rather  for  hi*  •Hidity  than  any  diwjilay  of  amount  nece^sarA-  to  di  fray  the  expi  nsi'  <if  the  table, 
sUlily,  and  his  enihiuiastic  hearers  sumamed  bim  "  the  .  and  this  sum  was  ap|)ortione«l,  and  consequently  the 
^ — to  MflDM  died  at  Fluia  in  1618.  Ilie i torn  (1)  «MMa  eqfntefarM  fo  that  aliara  of  tiM  tahlt 
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sndcnrmcat  which  wm  to  defray  the  taMc^  rapeiMM  of  | 
the  chapter  nemben,  and  (2)  men*it  <  jiifcopaki  for  the ' 

(■pi'~(  it[.al  >hnrr.  Thi'  i-lia|it<T"s  jMiriinn  ri^'ain  siit>- 
divideii  accurUiiig  to  the  iiutnljer  of  me^llllT^  U-lon^ui); 
to  •  cbaptMT,  and  the  piaporttan  of  ■Unwnncr  lor  each 
partieular  pawn  wa«  dcterminml  by  tuk.  The  edmtn- 
Mtration  of  the  capitular  pmiMTt  y  waa  nanany  intraaicd 
to  the  provost,  ami  that  of  iht-  fpi.K  npal  tahlo  c-tdafc  to 
en  official  appoiiitiil  l>v  the  bmhup  himM:lf  (vice-dumi- 
Bua)  (Carol  capit  i  m>.  mi,  c.  13}  Lather I,e^iit  aa 
AM,&8>.  If  may  of  the  oaiiitahurj  cttaici  wen  to  be 
■old,  a  pennit  of  the  biahop  and  ell  eapitidariea  miiat  be 
seciin  d  ( c.  1,2.  3,  H.  x,  /a  hit  qutt  fulnl  d  prirUit.  iii,  W ; 
sexl.  c.  2,  J  ft  reb.  ecrL  mm  alieti.  iii,  9).  If  any  of  the 
epiacopal  cfttate«  were  to  be  ooUl,  a  |>eniiit  of  the  pope 
bMttobeeakedfur  (c.8,  x»Xtei^«»LNoiiiifiiai.).  In 
eaaea  where  the  episcopal  chair  ie  eadowed  with  audi 
pioils  tliiN  ri'KuIntioii  n  inaiiiN  yet  infimb  SceWetzer 
uikI  Wfltf,  K iixhm- lAjrikvu,  s.  v. 

Mensa  Dei  {the  Lonr*  tokU\  a  term  which  has  im- 
mediate referenc*'  to  the  I^mlV  Su|ii'<  r.  The  opp<»ition 
between  the  expreaaiona,  "table  of  the  Lord"  and  "table 
«rdMiMNii^(Bae  1  Cor.]d),«t«oee  marks  it  out  an  a  ta- 
ble set  apart  for  sacred  purposes.   See  Altar;  Taul£. 

Mensea  Papilos  u  the  teehnical  tcnn  fiir  one 
ftna  of  {Miiial  invcotitme  daimed  1^  tlie  incnmbent 

of  St.  r«'i«r'8  chair,  in  case  the  vacancy  (X'<  iirs  witliiii 
certain  »tatc«l  monthA.  The  present  rules  of  the  K<»niaii 
cbanoeloa this iHiiiu  arc:  '^CupienBSanctisaiinusDom- 
inua  Neater  paiiperibcs  ckrida  et  aliia  benemeritia  per- 
aooia  providere  omnia  bcfleflda  eedeaiaatica  cum  cura 
at  aiDe  CUra,  Ni-ctdaria  i  t  ijuoniuivts  onliiiiini  rcgularia 
qualiteicumque  i|ualilieata,  it  uliicunu|ue  exi»tentia  in 
singulis  Januarii,  Febniarii,  Aprilis,  llaii,  Julii,  Aupwiti. 
Ociabri%  et  Muvembria  meaaibiWi  tuqae  ad  »ua-  volun- 
tatis bencplacitum  extra  RuoMnani  curiam,  alias,  quam 
|HT  roi^^iiatiuiii'ii)  i|ii<>('iimque  raudo  vacatura,  ad  col- 
latiuni-in,  p^lVl^il<lK  in.  pnascntattunein,  electiimcro,  et 
'  qiuunvis  aliain  tli>po>iiioueio  qoanuDcunque  collaturum 
et  ruUatricium  awcularium  ct  quontnvia  ordiniUD  ngu- 
larium  (non  autem  S.  H.  K.  cardinalium,  aut  aliorum  sub 
com  onlaii-  iiiii  r  v  dt  ni  apoxtolicain  t-l  (juosoiuiiiui'  aJii'> 
inilifl,  et  per  eos  qui  ilia  acce|»tare  el  obturvare  ilebue- 
rant  aooep<ati^  qua;  bedcro  non  intcndit,  cumpreheiisu- 
fim)  quomodolibet  pertinentia  disposiiioni  mm  gene- 
raliter  mervavii."  etc.  It  is  to  Ih>  remarked  that  tlM> 
t( nil  iilit niiilim  iiii  ii'inni  is  w>m<'iiiiir-  um  il  lu  lU—i^iiatc 
the  pa|ial  montlLs,  although  they  do  not  ronliy  liavr  the 
■ame  neaninf;.  In  the  case  of  patriarch;*,  archbishops, 
or  biahofM,  residing  in  their  dioceses,  the  papal  months 
are  reduce4l  fmm  eight  to  six,  the  pope  retaining  only 
the  uiii  v<  ii  inonth^i  (Jaouaiy,  llavch, May,  July,  Sep- 
tember, November). 

The  papal  noaths  originated  in  the  ISth  oentiny. 
The  veaMm  waa  a  desire  of  the  popes  to  secure  ben- 
eftces  to  worthy  but  destitute  memlxTs  of  the  clerp^'. 

At  lir»l   llii?.  wan  done  liy  ni  cmtllrliihltii'lis  i; 

when  this  did  not  succeed,  a  real  command  won  is.sued 
(mamdattm  de  jmirkkiidel),  Gratian's  decretal  of  1 151 
eoutains  no  such  mandate,  aa  they  originated  shortly  af- 
terwards. One  example  of  them,  of  the  times  of  Inno- 
cent II.  is  ;;ivrii  l  y  I'l  t<  r.  al  l>  •!  "f  Cluny,  in  his  Kpistol, 
lib.  ii,  e|i.  ;t;(  35  (ipioted  in  <iuii/.ales  Telle-/,  cap.  37,  x, 
/>err»rriptu,i,l\.  No.  4  \  ;  anoihi-r  from  A<lrian  IV  (1 164- 
llfiOKepi»t.  13  (Wllrdtwein.  Siiluuiia  fNpltmuitini  [llci- 
delb.  1774  ].  torn.  iv.  p.  ix> ;  Mansi,  f^olUtiio  CimrUiorHm, 
xxi.  K0.'>.  If  tlicM-  inniiiiati  N  \vi  re  not  oIm  ytil,  it  was 
iIk'Ii  the  practice  to  i.swue  successively  liteur  moniiurur, 
pntitptorur,  and  exfvuUtrur.  The  tnamlata  de  provi' 
dendo  came  afterwanls  to  be  iaaued  sot  oaly  for  actually 
vacant  benefits,  but  also  in  advance  (c.  19,  x,  De  rr- 
ffiifiii.i,  i.'.i:  "Si  ipia  fpnelti'iiila]  tunc  in  eorum  vaca- 
ret  eoclusia  vel  proxima  vm  atiiram").  llie  Council 
of  Lateran  of  1179,  however,  forbade  to  pwaant  to  or 
even  to  pnmiise  benedcca  before  t  hey  were  vacant  (c  2, 
a^ZlKOMMMjNvkimi  Msoiw,  iii,  b),  and  this  definoe 


mewed  by  Innocent  III,  Honorioa  III,  and  Booip 
Ihee  Tin ;  the  praetioe  was,  howerer,  jusdfied  on  the 

f^niunil  that  the  [immix'  did  not  siKrity  any  particular 
benefice.  The  cliurches  often  reoibted  thcHe  |iapal  cn- 
croachmentit  (see  Kichter,  LeMmeh  d.  Kirrhrnrtcktt, 
Thomaasio, IVftta  ae  aora  eeeUaim  HtfipHna,  pC 
ii.  lib.  i,  cap.  xliii,  xliv),  but  their  proteatationa  were  dia- 
rc^'ardi  d  until,  in  the  Council  o(  (  i.stuitz  rillMi,  j^ipc 
Martin  V  declared:  Ultra  reserxationes  juris  du«  jwar- 
tes  sint  in  disposatiflM  Vtipn,  et  teitia  pan  remancat  in 
dispoaitiene  Oldinarionui;  ita,  quod  duo  prima  cedent 
l'ap«  ct  tertlots  Ovdinario,  ita,  quod  per  quamcumque 
aliain  rf'«»rvatiouem  aut  pnerogativaN  noii  minuatur" 
(Van  der  llardt,  CofwUium  ( \nutiiniiniti-,  i.  1022  In 
France  this  waa  undersliNMl,  in  142.'>.  to  ^'ive  the  pope 
eight  naootlM,  the  bishops  fbor, '  By  the  Conconlat  of 
Vienna,  in  144«,  the  pope  waa  to  hanro  Ae  diapeaei  of 
\n>  nnt  licnefioee darin),Ml>c  luieTen  iMath^and  the 
bishoph  during  the  six  otlu-n.  The  text  of  the  con- 
cordat further  Matca:  "  De  aeteris  dignitatibua  et  hene- 
flciia  <|uibiMcwnqna,  awcnlarihiiB  et  reguUribus  vaoalvii^ 
dtra  reaerralionea  Jam  dictaa,  majoribus  dignitalibai 
|K«t>t  pontidcales  in  cathedralibus  et  principalibus  in  ool- 
legiatis  cxceptia,  de  quibus  jure  oniinarin  pm\'idcattir 
{ler  illos  inferiom^ad  qnoo  aUas  pertinet ;  itknn  sanctia- 
aiauia  domiaaa  . . .  nan  inpedict,  qno  aatnna  de  ilha, 
cum  Tacabttnt  de  menriboa  Vebmarii  .  .  .  libcie  diapo> 

iinliir  JUT  illos,  ail  ()uom  i  i  ilIritiH>.  pn-x  i-io.  pra'M!ntatio.elec- 
tio  aut  alia  i(u:i'\  is  di>|  n>iiiii  |itTtiiicliit  .  .  .  ."  This 
aeema  evident  1\  to  -iKinly  that  the  other  dignitiea  are 
excepted  from  the  aUtrmtifa  awmtirm ;  bob  from  the 
lint  this  waa  mideratood  to  take  the  appointment  to 

^uch  di;niitic8  out  of  the  <iltt nm'i' n  !■!  r. infrr  it  "ii  tin 
pojii*.  That  the  fin»t  wa-n  the  true  inicrjirctai ion  i:»  n\t- 
|iarent  fnim  itm  being  the  view  taken  Iqr  Uartin  V  in 
tlie  Council  of  Cgetoiia,  whoae  tenor  waa  more  favorable 
even  than  that  of  the  Concordat  of  Vienna  to  the  papal 
caufte.  The  httcT  iDtcipretatkNi,  however,  waa  atoertwi 

by  I'ius  II. 

Vacancies  occuiiing  in  conseijuenoe  of  •  rimple  reaig> 
nation,  or  of  an  exchange  of  benefices,  are  excepted  from 

the  abtmatira  mnuiiim  (Schliir,  De  retrrtOHom  ben*' 
f\'  Ixitirt  il  iliii'iiitnliiin  i jr  ijUidilittt  r<initi<iuls  jf  r  rf*i''/~ 
uiiiiiiiit  in  [^Fraiicf.  ad  M.  1777, 4loJ),  as  also  beuctices  un- 
der lay  patiensge  (Ferraris,  BtbHotkeea  Cammieaf  a^  v. 
Beacd'cioB,  art.  xi,  note  lA-20);  moat  curaciea^  and  other 
mboffiBnate  offices,  are  also  excepte<1  (ITedderich,  Di$». 

i!'  jmiKi  /iiijt  in  Ci  rnxtiiiit,  clc.  ;  IViiiii,  17><n.  (to  ],  \ nl.  i  ; 
Koch,  »>'tiwc/iV»  prtiffmulicu  Oermutnnuiii  UluMiaUt 
gcntorati,  1789, 4to].  p.288,nato  64). 

Some  dioocaea,  however,  managed  to  elude  the  papal 
months  entirely,  by  means  of  !>|)ecial  |Hi)ial  edicts  ren- 
dt  n-d  for  the  purpose  i.f  M  i  iiriii^'  otlur  advanlajrts  (jiee 
I'ml*!,  Turiuirii  tixli  niiirum  inniuunir,  in  l'lllninicr, 
.4  J  eottatrilola  Hiilinnhdmii.  iuleqrn  ihictimfntonim,  fasc. 
iv  [Frankf.  and  Leipa.  1777}, p.  860.876;  Uudenus.  Co- 
dex diplomat,  tom.  iv.  No.  ccexxiv,  p.  717;  Le  Bret, 
\f.i;/,izin  z.  t.'tbrattehe  dL  Staatat'  e.  JCinelayart.  pt. 
viii,  p.  4,  etc.). 

This  law  ia  still  in  force, hut  hat*  in  later  times  under- 
gone various  modifications.  In  Itavaria,  the  Gouoocdat 
of  iH\7.  art.  x,  Maun:  "  Uegia  Majeataa  ad  cannnicatoa 
ill  M  \  nil  h-ihus  ai'Msinll,  is  sivf  papalibus  noniiiialdt," 
For  Truvia.  tin  luiU  .<r//"^  <i'iiwin»iii, of  IH-JI,  regu- 
lates that  "Fuluro  autcni  tem|M)rc  .  .  .  caiionii-atua  in 
meoaibua  Jauuarii,  Martii,  Alaii,  Julii,  bemteiobtia,  ac 
Novemhris  .  .  .  vacantcs  conferenlur,  quemadmodnm 
hactciins  in  ra|iiiiiln  W'rat i»laviensi  hactenus  factum  est" 
(aee  Laspeyrt^,  (itfcJt.  ii.  htutipe  Vn/iutun;/  d.  Ktith,  K. 
Pmumu  [  H alle,  1H4U].  i. .*t»9,' m^,  370).  In  several  oth- 
er coontries  the  law  baa  fallen  into  disuse,  ami  the  ap- 
pointments are  made  by  the  dioceses.— Hertop.  /f«f/- 
HticifUofi.  i  \ .  ( .1.  X.  r. ) 

Meu-atealer  {_ai'i' pnTro^ierin),  one  who  kidiiaiis 
or  dci-oys  a  free  poaon  into  slavery,  an  act  condemned 
by  the  apostle  among  the  highest  crimes  (1  Titn.  i,  lO). 
The  seising  or  stealing  of  a  free-bocn  laraelite,  either  to 
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tKtt  him  at  a  dave  or  MlUiiin  m  a  slave  to  other*,  wan  | 
bf  tkt  Imt  of  lloiea  panuroetl  with  death  (Kxod.  xxi, 
M;  Drat,  xxiv,  7),  which  the  Jewish  writers  inform  us 
tras  Infliotftl  by  straniirliiii;  (si»e  WeUrtrin,  a<)  hx-^).  The 

prar;ir<-  wa.-  likcwi><'  furliidiien  ann'ii^  rtii'  (irick'*  (Mt- 
^uh'»  iJict.o/ CloM.  .  In/.i(.v.  Anilra|KHl(smou  Graphe), 
MhI  «m  eoadHBued  by  law  among  the  Rn—iia  (mb 
Mum'*  Roman  Anliq.  p. 'li).    Se«  Slavk. 

Mensnritui,  bishop  of  Cartha^-,  (>r  whose  personal 
bistort'  but  little  ia  Inwwn,  flgnred  very  pruiuinenily 
ttanilg  the  OiodetiMi  |iciBffiiitinni  H«*  sooms  to  have 
been  Mailflfad  witll  the  HtMsnd  or  Arian  party,  and  to 
hsve  ent^-rtaiiml  hon  ticsl  opinimi!*,  to  whirh  he  >;ave 
pablicity  in  books  published  under  the  titie  of  "Sa- 
end  Soiptum."  He  opposed  the  enthoaiaMie  ven- 
entaoa  of  the  eoDfeaion  who  were  kept  in  priaon  At 
thtaynod  hdd  at  Ceuta,  A.D.  806.  he  was  amifnwd  for 
theM  aclii,  but,  Hi*  most  iif  [!i<'  Afrii  iin  lii-'tnips  wore 
acrosed  of  the  same  crime,  the  malter  wa.s  pa-Nieii  over. 
Later  a  new  charge  was  brought  against  Mensuriua,  and 
he  had  to  defend  hinedf  at  Room  in  811.  Itaeemathat 
h»  thm  cleared  hiraaelf|  bat  on  hia  main  boma  ha  died. 
I'lidiT  Ills  siii  i') 's-xir  ill  ttic  bt.Hhoprie  the  DcMUliit  4|tiar-' 
rtls  t^icd.    See  DosATisTii. 

Ibntal  ReMtimtiOll  ie  a  term  ftr  withholding 

er  Ailing  to  disolonc  aoOMthing  that  a(T<  rtH  n  Mtatomeiit, 
IMMBtae.  oath,  etc,  and  which,  if  Uim  Ikm-iI,  woulii  iiiatc- 
risUy  vary  its  import.  A.h  this  is  a  false  and  deceitful 
w<^  of  acting,  it  can  not  be  approTed  by  true  morality. 
The  Jeanta,  udead,  allowed  aind  taof^ht  their  pupils  to 

deltnlr  [»ii]ilf  by  all  kinit.-*  nf  rm  iital  rc«i  rval !■  .iin  ami 
d»N»ittul  mU  iilions.  With  many  .il  tluin  llu'  eiul  nwk- 
tified  the  means,  and  so  they  taught  that  even  deceit  by 
falie  pnHaiaea  and  peguriea  ia  aUowaliic^  if  only  good 
thtngci  were  attained  thereby  in  the  end.  They  «le> 
feni]«il  tbi.H  raajincr  ufai  tion  bjrthe  ahallow  pretext  that 
mt  iitally  sonietbiiig  very  different  has  becu  pruniisud  or 
swum  to  from  what  the  spokeu  wonla  dedaied*  See 
Ca.^i  iHTUV;  Moii.\L  I'miiOsoi'iiv, 

Meutone,  Bebmaho  uk.   See  Bkknaiw. 

MraAMV,  Baltiiaaar  (l),  a  German  Luthenn  A- 
vine,  greatly  noted  for  hia  decided  oppositi«>n  to  the 
RH°urmed  Chinch  theologians,  was  bom  in  Allendorf, 
Hesae.  Kelmiary  27,  I.Vi.'j.  He  .Hiudied  .it  the  L'liiver- 
■tr  of  Marbiu|{,  where  he  excelled  by  the  display  of 
■toiaal  talenta  and  knowledga  Aflier  punching  fbr 
■emal  year»  at  Kirtnrf,  he  was  appoinletl  in  15%  pro- 
fessor of  ibtnl'iuy  at  his  alma  mater.  While  in  this 
I>">iti'pii  tie  woi*  iinolveil  in  many  cDHtrnverHieH  Ix'cauM' 
of  his  prince's  tendency  towaitla  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bcftrmed  Church.  Mentser  waa  especially  ladieal  in 
hi»  opjwwition  to  their  views  on  the  doctrine  of  l-biy- 
nitg.  uri  Irmiftrl'ttm,  the  Lortf »  Sujyj^r,  and  the  I>mi- 
IxjHf,  and  ill  \M'>  was  actually  fvirc-il  to  ijiiit  Marburg, 
and,  together  with  hia  colkagues,  Winckehnann  and 
Loadicar,  lemovei  lolHeMi,  lo  taka  a  poMaa  In  the 
new  uiyviTsity  founded  hy  landgrave  Ix»wi!»,  and  there 
fiecsmp  one  of  the  m<»*t  rennwned  tt^ac-bcra.  He  die«l 
Jan.  ft,  16*27,  at  Marlitir^.  t<>  which  {dace  the 

Mj  had  been  nmoved  in  the  mean  time. 
MiaarwaeapntaLnthefan;  fabObifitiaBflMi 

a  tnly  orthwlox  l>elipf  in  the  ('hrif<fiili>i;ical  dogma  as 
famished  in  the  idiomatic  and  ubiipii^'iic  ilcM-triiie.  lie 
published  many  wi'fkN  most  of  which  bore  a  polemic 
chagcacter.  Hia  Latin  worka  were  aftcrwania  collected 
and  pnhBahad  by  Ma  aen :  Optra  tMtgin  laHiia 
(Fkinkf.        •!  vol*.  U\-t  a(M»Iogptir  works  against 

RooMnivni  and  the  Hef<»rine«i  Church  contain  the  A>»^- 
rii  ('onfrtsiiiHu  A  uyuttiino'  ((iiesaen,  Ifin.'l  i.  Similar  to 
this  is  hia  Smtkia  CAemnUiamu  Challenged  by  the 
work  of  tha  Koaaniat  John  Ptatorfna  (Wtfmei$er /9r 
alU  trrjukrir  f'hritlfn),  he  wrote  Attti-Putoriiu  mi  dU- 
puiatio  dir  prttcipuit  qnUiiisdnm  cotttrorrrn*  rttpitihtai 
(Marburg.  1600)  :—AV««5ir/i»r*/ifr  Wrt/irrUfr  (Marburtr, 
MW) ;  aiid  niaa;^  otheck   He  engaged  in  a  control 

'  nt  Mariwrg,  agaim 


whom  he  sent  forth  .\liftnn»  rulumniarum  J.  Croeii, 
Apoiogetica,  Anticroriit,  (\>llatio  AuguiUmm  Coirfkt' 
tiunit  cum  dortrimi  Cultiai,  JHeza  et  mtciormm  (1610). 
He  had  aUo  a  controversy  with  John  SadeeI,or  I'aria 
and  <  ient  \  a.  M;il  t  lii:i-.  M.-irtiniiir-.  at  Hi  rlx-m,  Paul  St4'iii, 
at  Caaael,  .Schontt  ld,  aiul  rarcus:  J-JtucAeut  morum 
JtSadetiii  m  lAello  de  rerltata  luunaiut  natura  Chritli 
(Qteaaen,  1616): — Kltsicknu  rrrorum  J.^iuletli$  tn  libeU 
lo  de  MarrametttaU  mandunttinne  ((iies»cn,  1612) : — A  nti- 
Martiniui  iivr  m<xit.</a  il  noli'lu  ru«ii», « tc.  (tiies-sen, 
lit  I '2  ) ;  and  matiy  others.  These  |iolemic8  concern* 
ing  the  human  nature  of  Chriat,  the  sacramental  naa 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  idiomatic  use  of  »m- 
jHinaiitm,  give  an  idea  of  the  logic  of  the  Kefomied 
criticiMu  and  the  teiiai  ity  of  the  Lutheran  di  T-  iice. 
The  humanity  of  Chrini,  the  "Word  waa  made  ileab, 
and  dwelt  among  ua,"  are  (be  principal  poinlaof  Mcnt* 
zer'a  theokigical  gnNind&.  He  condemns  his  opponent's 
view  as  Arianistic:  "Non  igitur  existimo.  unquam  ex- 
stitisse  inter  I'hri.Htisnof,  qui  (  hri-to  homini  vel  natiirie 
ejus  humaiue  minus  gloria:  ct  auctoritatia  et  potentis 
tribueiidum  censuerint,  quam  Maitiniun  hunc  Freienh*- 
geiuem"  {Ant^Jiartituu*,  p.  ](?7>.  In  a  communication 
to  Martiniufl^  Hentxer's  assert  ion,  I|isa  divina  pne- 
scntia  juxta  sacras  literas  est  aciii>."  |iriivi>ki<I  nnuthiT 
coiitroveray  with  his  colleagues  at  Uiesacn,  professors 
Winckelmann  and  (iiseniua.  This  controversy  was 
settled  by  the  landgrave's  personal  interference  only, 
who  in  16(17  tmp^ised  silence  and  {>eace  on  all  parties. 
Mcntzer's  |triiH*i|ial  work  is  .\'tceMtiria  rt  jutta  drj'msiit 
nmira  injusUu  crimimUioita  L.  Otumdri,  M.  Nicoiai, 
Th.  Tummtij  as  fna  autM  dt  pmona  et  oj/iruy  CkHtH 
rrroru  dHrfjuntvr  et  rrfvitmtvr  (16*24).  This  was  an* 
swered  in  10*2;")  in  'nuimmi's  Ada.  In  1618  Mentzer 
was  oallid  to  Wolfenbuiti  1  in  u'ive  hi-*  Dpiiiiiiii  on  I'a- 
lixtus's  Kpitmm  tJuoUyia:.  lie  never  went  thither,  but 
sent  a  criticism  to  lils8on-in-law,su|K  rimendeitt  Wiedo* 
burg,  acknowledging  the  eminent  talenta  of  the  author, 
but  judging  his  epitome  from  his  own  narrow  and  ex- 
clusive »t*nd-|)oint.  See  \\  im  ii,  M<  in.  Tfiml.  i, 
Strieder,  UtsaucAe  OekArtettgetchicAte,  voL  viii ;  Waicbf 
Mfjf.  Strti^hilm  mnerkalb  der  jAttk,-Kirche ;  alao, 
Streitigktiten  auuerhtill  der  Luther,' Kirchty  iii,  505; 
llcnkc,  tjetjrtf.  rnllrlui.  i,  1*23.  '28*2,  807,  321;  ii,  28; 
ilemor.  Th't>J.  i,  Jil  (ia--z,  (lt.*rh.drr  pnttesl.  TkroL 
i,  *277,  278;  Wakb,  Bibiioth,  tieohgicot  ii,  6M;  Domer, 
AM<riHe</liU  Arson  <!/'C»Wi«,ii,«l8etaL  <J.H.W.) 

Mentzer,  Balthaaar  rJi,  m.h  of  thf  j.ri'cciiiutr. 
waj*  iKirn  May  14.  Itii4,  at  (iiesscii,  and  was  educaicd  at 
the  University  of  Marburg,  which  he  entered  in  ltV2«. 
but  oonpleted  bis  education  at  Stcaaburg  and  Jena.  In 
1640  he  beoane  professor  at  Harharg,  in  1648  at  Kin- 
teln.  He  ret  iinied  four  years  after  and  got  a  position  at 
the  Uiiivcniity  of  (iiessen,  and  died  Jidy  '2H,  167y.  His 
most  important  works  are,  Compmdium  ThtoL  C/iritt. 
(Rintcln,  m9).—Quastt.  TluoL  ad  At$g.  Crn^f. (Darrost. 
1668;  nflen  republished;  at  hut  at  Rintdn,  1768):— 

/V  Urmiwi  vil<r  fl)>|7\  and  Afxitiu-thi'itf  yrrnn-r  AV- 
kiaruuyitt  r  Fi  ni/r  vom  Zit-ldf»  mtrntchlithfu  I.iIm-ii*  (Hin- 
tehl,  \W^):—Kurte$  heilmhen  iibtr  Wahrtiiber^t  fffr 
tprarh  ron  der  Poljigamic  (Dannat.  1671);  etc 
Menu.   See  Mamu. 

Meniichah  (Heb.  Mnuchah',  nn^:^,  rest,  as  of- 
ten)  appears  in  the  nurg.  of  the  A.V.  at  Jadg;xx,48 
(^Si'pt.  j  VaL]  diru  Nova,  Vulg.  and  A.T.*'with«aaek'* 
aa  if  nn!i:?2>,  and  .ler.  Ii,  .W  (Sf-pt.  I'w^wv,  Vulg, jw»» 
phetitr,  A.Y.  "quiet").  The  Sept.  likewiae,  in  the  re- 
markable  list  of  additional  towns  in  Jodah  (Josh,  xr, 
.Vj),  seems  l«>  make  mention  of  it  iMfU'OYw).  Filr<t 
(I h b.  LtJ-.  thinks  il  the  place  in  Itenjamin  callitl 
Manochath  (I  Chron.  viii,  G)  or  llitlfi-hitm-Mmuchoth 
(1  Chron.ii,&4).  But  all  this  ia  doubtful,  and  the  word 
is  rather  an  appellative.   See  MemiatrrB. 

Menuchlte  or  Memlchoth  1-*  ^'iv«  u  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  A.  Y.  at  1  Chron.  ii,  bri,  o4,  in  place  of  "  Ma- 
nnhathitt*  of  Um  tostaal  tmdering^  as  an  alienatifa 
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HtDdering  of  the  Hcb.  Memtdwtk'  (rtina^,  ver.  62)  or 
MmadUP  Cnmr,  vcr.  M),  whidk,         as  era  he 

pathcred  from  the  oUncure  anil  ccnfuwd  pa?.<y»p",  wmn 
to  Ih!  afwij;ned  as  a  penrral  name  of  corlain  destTiidanlJ* 
of  Judali,  daiwitiiil  aci-ording  to  some  locality  settled  or 
inhabited  by  them,  iwme  (w  apparently  the  A.  V.) 
have  referred  this  pKamned  place  to  the  Manahath  (q. 
V.)  of  1  Clirnn.  viii,  6;  but  this  was  either  in  Ik-njamiii 
or  Moab.  certainly  not  iu  Judah.  OiIhtm  have  fuua<l  it 
in  the  Menuchah  (q.  v.)  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in 
Judg.  xxt43 ;  but  of  the  exiateoce  of  this  latter  there  \» 
rery  great  doubt.  The  ancient  vcfaiona  are  able  to 

make  tuifhiiiu;  inttlli^jible  out  of  the  psKsape.  Thua 
much  ia  ch-ar,  that  the  Hatsi-kam-Mennrkoth  of  vcr.  52 
corresponds  aa  one  half  either  of  a  Uncage  or  of  a  dis- 
trict to  the  other  half  which  appean  in  ver.  64  as  Uatti- 
kaiH-MmiatkHt  hv/t  Che  rriatfam  between  the  noon  Me- 
nuchoth  and  the  adjective  Mcnai  hthitc  wo  rauTiot  di-i- 
cover.  The  latter  of  these  two  tnoiciii-s  i»  predieatoil 
of  tti'  M'n  of  Salnat  the  former  of  the  son  of  8hobal. 
A«  of  iihobal,  hovrwrer,  mm$  are  announcedt  we  nuat 
recogntae  in  Raraeh  the  name  of  anoclier  ton;  nore- 

over,  in  chap,  iv,  2,  Reaiah  ajiiioarH  a.<  a  son  of  Shohal, 
and  thiH  name  so  clo«ely  re«etuhlej«  liaroeh  that  we  may 
lupixiHe  them  identied.  Haroeh  and  Kcaiah  are  thua 
associated  as  the  two  sons  of  Shol>ah,  and  the  1  connect- 
ive (**«nd")  may  have  originally  stood  between  them 
in  the  text.  liaroeh,  indeed,  may  be  resolved  into  the 
article  and  a  pnnii-ipic  (HX^n^^/Ae  seer),  and  thus  he 
reduced  to  a  mere  ap|x'llatioii  or  attribute,  but  this 
would  not  help  the  narrative.  Hai^i-li.'ini-Mi  iiUL  both, 
on  the  other  hand,  ia  a  leaa  natural  form  fur  a  pataial 
■ame  tlian  Hata-1uun-ll«naehti,  and  tliia  would  aeen 
to  daaignate  an  original  or  ancestor  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
nadiath  (rn3^)»  n  finnn  which  actuaUy  occurs  clae- 
wlwre  as  the  name  ofa  man.  See  Haitabatr.  Mow 

B-H  Sholjal  is  rcpe.nferily  ft  n  tod  to  be  the  "  father"  (found- 
er) of  Kirjath-jearim,  hi.'*  .sons  of  COUne,  in  part  at  least, 
seltleil  there.  We  may  therefore  clear  up  ver.  52  by 
interpreting  it  aa  meaning  that  Sbobal  had  two  aona, 
Reaiah  and  Manahath,  and  titat  fiaif  of  tli*  deaoendanta 
of  the  latter  wttled  at  Kirjnth-jearim,  l)ecnming  tiM 
heads  of  the  fainilieji  nanietl  ni  \  er.  r>3.  The  other  pof* 
tion  of  the  Manahathites  ap(H  nr  to  have  colonized  at 
Zorah,  iu  the  adjoining  territoi}'  of  Dm ;  and  are  henc^ 
for  aome  reaaon  not  clear,  eiaand  in  xtr.  64  with  the 
descendant'*  "f  Slmlml's  bnilher  Snlmn  as  " Znfite'*,*' 
that  city  being  ])erha(Kt  chiefly  (KX'U[)ied  by  the  latter. 
Vet  it  is  a  singular  drcumstance  that  in  chap,  iv,  1,  2, 
Rcaiah'a  poalerity  are  aaid  to  have  peopled  thia  city,  if, 
indeed,  tbat  be  the  Just  interpretation  of  ^'Zoratliitea.*' 


MeiqnnSlli  (MiwfUvott  the  initiated)  was  the 
I  giTcn,  especially  in  the  4th  and  6th  oentnriea,  to 

fllU  members  of  the  Cluirch  of  ('liri>t.  It  ori^;innled 
in  the  suppose^l  analogy  between  bapii.Hni  and  tlie  rites 
of  initiation  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  heathen. 
The  pbtaae  Itattv  tH  fUfunudvoi,  the  initiated  know," 
ooeun  about  fifty  timea  in  the  works  of  Augoatine  aiid 
Chryso-ifiitii.  In  like  manner /niTrai. /lerrriniij^f/roi, 
ftvaTayuiyoi,  and  other  terms  borrowed  frotn  tlie  hi-a- 
then  m}-sterie«s  are  applied  to  the  Christian  rites.  All 
theae  ttcpreaaiona,  which  came  into  general  use  in  the 
4th  century,  mark  the  praralenoe  of  that  ayatem  of  se* 
cret  inHtruetion  or  diK'trine  which  we  noticed  in  the  nr- 
ticle  AMCAJii  Discii'UXA.  isee  lUddle,  Chrutian  Att- 
Hguitiu,  p.  I9i. 

Meoii.     Sea  BAAL-mra;  Brr-baal-iuoii; 

Bt.TU->ti:oN. 

Medn'cuim  (Heb.  MeHnemm')  occura  in  tlie  Anth. 
Vera.  (•IuiIk'.  ix,  37)  in  the  proper  name  Elon-Meoneiiim 
(B'5:i5«  "the  plain;"  or.  as  it  should  be  rcn- 

dcred,/A«  oakvf  Meoitmim  (Sept.'HXut'  Mawffvi/i  v.r. 
^|D£ocdiro^v«iTanr,BMfg,^ieiganlenoftiniHr>.  Ma* 


onenim  (variously  rendered  in  the  Auth.  Vera,  "sooth- 

aayera,"  "  regarders  of  times,"  etc.)  means  ao/twrn-jr,  and 
is  derived  either  from  nji?,  "time"  (Exod.  xxi,  H»\ 
from  'i";,  "the  eye,"  or  else,  which  ia  more  probable, 
from  "iS?, "  a  doudr  it  means,  tlieicAMc^  tiioae  dealen 

in  forbidden  nrts  who  obsen'e  times,  or  practice  fascinn* 
tion,  or  take  auguries  from  the  higiis  of  t  he  sky.  .Ses 
DiTllfATlox.  Whatever  was  ita  original  meaning, 
onenim  was  afterwards  used  in  a  perfectly  general  sense 
(I)eut  a%'iii,  10, 14;  »  Kings  xxi,  6;  Micah  v,  12)  for 
wizanls.  In  this  article,  therefore  (which  we  ndnjii  •.ul>- 
slanlially  fnim  Kitto),  we  are  only  concerned  with  "  the 
oak  of  the  sorcerers,"  a  celebrated  tree  near  Shechem, 
mentiooed  in  Judg.  ix,  37,  where  Gaal,son  of  £hcd,  the 
Shechemite  eonapirator,  standing  "in  th«  entei'uig  of 
the  gate,"  saw  the  soldiers  of  Abimdech  flr^t  on  lbs 
Ifill-top!",  and  then  in  two  companies,  of  which  one  ap- 
pmached  by  the  "oak  of  the  sorcerer*,"  which  is  evi- 
dently pointed  out  as  a  conspicuous  land-mark.  It  would 
be. the  better  suited  for  this  purftoae  because  oaks  are 
rare  in  Palestine,  except  in  the  hills.  For  otlur  tree^ 
use<l  aa  land-marks,  see  (Jen.  xxxv,  8;  1  Sam.  xxii,ti: 
x,8;  xiv,  2,  etc.  Now  it  happens  that  in  Scripture  no 
less  than  ybar  other  celebrated  trees  in  the  innncdialt 
neighborhood  of  Shechem  are  prominently  mentioned 
in  connertion  with  important  event*,  ntid  it  i'-  inierr-t- 
ing  to  inquire  whether  all  or  any  of  theisc  can  U>  itlenti- 
fie<l  with  '•  the  sorcerer's  oak."    .Sec  0.\K. 

1.  In  Gen.  xti,  6  we  are  told  that  Abraham  "passed 
through  the  land  unto  the  place  of  Sichem.  unto  the 

oak  of  Mon  h"  fSept.  r?j  i'  Oivy  rf/r  i-i^j)\t)»'\  \\  here  the 
use  of  the  singular  point.s  to  one  tree  of  note,  although 
at  Shachem  there  was  a  grove  of  oaks  (Deut.  xi,  80). 
It  was,  therefore^  in  all  pobability  oonspicuons  lor  aiae 
and  beauty,  and  the  Tiaion  which  Abraham  there  com* 
memorated  by  btiiMing  an  altar  would  adit  to  it  n  sih 
cre<I  and  venerable  association.    See  Ahiiaiiam. 

2.  In  (ien.  xxxv,  4  we  n>a<i  that  Jacob, on  his  way  to 
Bethel,  took  ihun  his  iamily  all  the  stnuige  gods  which 
were  In  thdr  hand,  mid  all  their  ear-rings  which  were 
in  their  ears,  and  bid  them  under  the  oak  which  was  by 
Shechem  (O^l^'Oy  "^I^H  n^etn).  The  use  of  the  ar^ 
tkle  in  this  Terse  is  not,  indeed,  absolotdy  dedrive,  hat 
would  lead  naturally  to  the  supposition  that  this  tree 
was  the  one  already  so  famous  in  the  religious  histoiy 
of  the  Israditiah  family.  That  n^M  is  need  (Sept.  rrpf- 
'  iiJii'Soc"!  nnd  nut  i"  n  cin-ideralion  of  no  ini])or- 

tancc,  for  it  seems  certain  that  the  two  words  are  ^'uon- 
ymouB  (see  (Sesenius,  Thetaur.  p.  60,51),  or  at  any  rate 
are  use<i  interchangeably.    .Si>e  Tkrkrinth. 

8.  In  Josh,  xxiv,  2t>,  Joshua,  after  addressing  the  as- 
sembled tribes  at  Shechem. "  took  a  great  stone  and  net 
it  up  there  under  an  usk  {tAe  oak,  nzKn)  that  was  by 
the  ssncttiary  of  the  Ijnrd."  The  use  of  the  definite  ar 
tide  a^'sin  render--  ii  iimliahie  tlmt  this  is  tlie  same  tree 
as  tliat  which  had  been  connected  with  the  n\cmories 
of  Abraham's  vision,  and  Jacob's  rejection  tof  idotatrons 
poosessions;  and  the  probability  is  strengthened  into 
certainty  by  the  fact  that  Joshtui's  injunction  in  ver.  14 
i"|iut  away  the  H'nh  which  your  f«ther>>  f«er\'ed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tiood")  is  almost  identical  with  that 
which  Jaeob  had  addvaaaed  to  Ida  family  on  that  very 
spot  (Gren.  xxxr,  2)  some  300  years  baftmi  lUlisch,  in- 
deed, objects  that  a  "  sanctuary  of  the  Lord"  would  nev- 
er have  lieen  erected  at  the  place  of  idoU  {Crtutif,  p. 
68fi);  but,  to  say  nolliiug  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
Jewish  high-places  seem  to  bare  been  alao  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Canasnites,  a  place  where  idola 
had  been  buried,  and  so  rejected  and  scome«l,  wotdd 
surely  he  most  titted  (or  the  sanctuary,  ef|>ecially  if  it 
bad  beeu  hallowed  by  a  previous  protest  made  1^  the 
great  Ibtefttber  of  the  race  against  tha  idolatiy  which 
there  snmnuided  htm  ((ien.  xii.  7). 
4.  In  Judfr  ix«<l|  we  read  that  "all  the  men  of  She- 
AUmdeeh  kii«^  by  the  Mk  (A.  V. 
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plna)  of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem"  (V^^X'S? 
031^  3f  ^   The  word  SK^,  muM*d>',  in  very 

dbaoaci,  and  Jerame't  Tendon,  "qnerens  qum  wtabtt  in 

Sichetn.'' set-ms  to  sIkiw  that  it  may  oiico  hAw  f'JlDtcnJ 
The  ScpC  rentiers  it  irpof  ry  fiaXuvifi  {ry  ivpiry) 

1%  •nia*MC  r9c  'i*  Surf^MC,  wham  «r^c  meaiw 

roilitarr  station,"  a  rcndprinp  approved  by  Gescnius 
{Tketaur.  p.  IXH  »,  who  conii>area  IiMi.  xxix,  8.  Our  ^V.  V. 
refers  it  to  the  >a('nil  Atone  sot  up  by  Joshua,  and  this 
neow  A  VC17  probable  leudehog,  from  the  oonstant  use 
«f  dM  tracd  moMmM*  for  rfmOar  craedoM  (Ctakxxrui, 

Mi  Band.  Xxiv,  4;  2  Kimr^  iii,  2;  Micah  v,  13,  etc). 
It  MMIM  fbrther  jioiwiblc  thai  ilurin^  the  confumoim 
which  prevailed  in  tho  (.-ountry  after  Joshua's  doath, 
the  atout  wtucb  be  had  erected  beneath  it,  and  which 
iM  iavcated,  etca  tbough  only  in  nMtaphor,  with  4|iiali- 
tif3  M>  liko  thrise  which  ihf  Caiiamitf-t  attriliiited  to 
the  stones  they  wor!ihi()|)«d  —  Juriiiij;  theJM!  conruswl 
times  this  famous  block  may  have  tiocorae  sacred  amoiifc 
tlM  Canaanitei^  ooe  of  their  "  mantfibahi"  [we  IuolJ, 
and  thui  tlM  tn*  hun  aeqiiM  tfe«  mum  of '*tlM  oak 
of  Mut-is  dr  from  the  feti-th  l>elow  it.  The  argumenl 
that  ihin  tree  cwuioi  be  identical  with  Jacob's,  because 
ttot  b  apohM  or  M  hmt  (09),  and  tilt  M  «i  (a)  She- 


ch<*m.  is  quite  unconvindn^r.  h"th  beratisc  the  uw  of 
the  prepouit  jorv»  by  Mobrr-w  writorn  is  In-  no  meant  mi- 
natelv  accurate,  in  this  way  riim>[iundin|^  t'l  their  ^vn- 
cfil  iytmypafia,  and  because  Shecbem  may  mean  the 
iftrrfrt  niamf  fiir  ritg.  ■■  irrll  at  thn  ritx  ^^'^  (For  a 
decisive  ra-se  in  point,  see  .losh.  v,  whrre  the  Vulgate 
rightly  renders  irP'^'^a  by  '•  in  agri$  urbit  Jericho.") 
Wc  lidlevc,  fheiefore,  that  all  tlicae  ticaa  an  one  and 
the  «amf .  which  thu*  ti<Tom("i  connected  with  four  most 
memoralilc  <  v«  nti»  in  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Josh- 
ua, and  Abimelech. 

Waatbiaticealaotha^'oakortbeaorcacn?''  Tbere 
ndgiit  at  flrat  aeem  to  be  a  poritiTe  TCaaon  c^Ktiait  tlie 
identification,  becauKr  (1.)  The  name  "sorrrrcn*," or  "en- 
chanters" would  tiot  Ik"  particularly  Huitable  to  the  tree, 
which  iuili«ch  abo  thinks  might  with  more  propriety 
have  been  called  tb«  '*o«k  of  idola^"  or  of  witchcraft," 
(baa  the  oait  of  enehanten  (Gtnetitf  p,  fiS6);  and  (-2.) 

Rtium'  (iaal  evidently  points  to  the  Eton-^fcnnciiim 
at  a  di:itance  from  tlu-  city,  whereas  Jacob's  tree  wa^t  in 
it.  Of  this  seojnd  argument  we  have  already  dis- 
poaed ;  and  besides,  Gaal'a  expression  may  merely  mean 
tlMt  one  oompany  waa  on  the  nod  wMeA  Mby"  the 
!><')rc<*n'r'i oak."  Ah repirds  the  fir<t  arj^ument. the  Klou- 
Meonenim  may  have  Ix-en  the  Ninie  at  Jacob'tt  tree,  and 
yet  not  have  received  its  name  from  the  idols  and  anitt> 
tela  wliich  Jacob  buried  there.  The  doae  oonnection 
of  earning*  with  tafinnana  and  naagie  art»  it  weD  known, 
and  in  the  Chaldee  the  word  used  for  eaMlqg  la  Kl^'^^g, 
80  that  it  doea  aaem  leaaonaUe  to  SHppaaa  tliat  there 
ia  a  eonnection  between  the  name  and  tlie  erent  But 

if  not,  mny  ni\t  thf  name  hare  oriffituited  in  unmr  usi 
vutde  uf  Ih'  tree  Ay  t/ir  priftts  mid  nfcronutncen  of  thr 
ntigUormg  tkritte  of  Bual-ItrrUhf  ( Judg.  viii,  88 ;  ix, 

86).  If  it  be  aalted  bow  it  was  that  a  tine  ao  aaered  as 
tiib  eoald  have  received  cm  opprobriom*  nomet,  it  most 

be  borne  in  itiinrl  that  this  name  only  occurs  on  the  lips 
of  Gaal,  who  u\  all  prulijilnliiy  wa.H  an  aborigirud  Ca- 
naanite  of  tlic  old  royal  family  (ix,  2M ;  comp.  Gen. 
iaadVf%6),  and  who  would  tboefoie  be  likefy  to  call 
the  tn»  by  •  name  deriTed  from  its  aasodations  with 
)  father  than  with  Jewish  worship.  See  G.v.v i. 

I'Othai  (HeU  MtdmUiay',  "rjy^S^,  mg  hul/ir 
Sept.  yiavtAl  T.  r.  Mauvn^fO,  the  father 
OAooder')  of  Ophrali.  and  appart  ntlv  the  brother  of 
Ibaath,  the  son  of  Othniel  (1  Cbron.  ir,  U).  ac 

psKieis. 

Meph'aath  [some  ^^fpha'(lth']  (Tit  K  Mtgpha'ath, 
r JP^V,  prob.  ^pfew^or  ,■  once  defectively  written  r^B^, 
Mi.xiii,18,aadoooo  [Kethib]  r^^io,  Jet.xlTiU,2i; 


Sept.  MfufiM^  in  JosIl,  ^a&i  r.  r.  MaffXd  in  Chron.. 
and  Ma^ac    r.  Mw^d  in  Jcr.\  a  Levitical  (l^Terarite) 

city  (.Io«h.  xxi.1'7  -,  I  <'hn>n.  vi.  7'.M  of  thi  trilx"  of  Heu- 
ben  (Josh,  xiii,  l^^),  doubtless  originally  (like  Heshbon, 
of  which  it  formed  a  dependency)  in  the  hands  of  tlm 
Amoritet  (Numb,  xxt,  26),  but  afterwards  bekmging  to 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii,  21);  probably  situated  near  Kede- 
moth  and  .lahazah,  in  i»tme<  tion  with  which  it  is  al- 
I  ways  mentioned.    Ku«ebius  {(humtuf.)  calL«  it  Mephalh 
'  (Mi)fd5),  and  states  that  it  was  still  (Hcnpie*!  by  a  Ho- 
man  garrison  as  a  defence  against  the  Arabs  of  the 
I  neightxjring  desert.    As  the  name  implies  a  consfticn- 
iiUH  [Hoiiion.  the  site  may  [>o*<il)ly  curn  spMi.d  with  that 
of  the  mixlem  village  with  ruins  on  an  eminence  marked 
as  L'tH  el  -  Weltti  on  Van  dc  Velde's  ,!/<//>,  eaxt  of  Mede- 
j  ba.   '^Tbe  extended,  and  possibly  Uter,  form  of  the 
I  name  which  occurs  in  Chronicles  and  Jeremiah,  as  if 
}fri/  Pbiiitlh,  'water*  of  rii.iuli.'  may  be,  as  in  other 
cases,  an  attempt  to  tlx  an  intelligible  meaning  on  ao 
arcbaie  or  for^pi  word"  (Smith) ;  although  the  fuller 
form  appears  to  lie  radical  (w>  lx)tb  Gtacnios  and  Fttnt| 
from  75^,  to  glitter,  be  eminetU). 

Mepblb'oshetii  (Heb.  MrpkSm'aheth,  r)^n'*B« 
[twice  defectively  r^ZB^,  2  Sam,  xix,  24;  xxi,  8^ 
exUrwmalar  of  the  thame,  u  e.  idols  or  Baal,  see  Simo- 
nls  Lac.  V.  T.  p.  160;  Ewald,  /sr.  Omk,  0, 888;  Sept. 
Mcfi^offf^  V.  r.  Mt^^t/3og^f ,  Vulfr  MiflkSbo$tth,  Joae- 
phus  M(/tff/3oadoc)i  the  name  of  two  of  )oag  Sanl'a 
deaeeodanta.  fBoaheth  appears  to  have  been  a  fovop. 

ire  a]>iK'llation  in  Saul's  family,  for  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
names  of  no  fewer  than  three  members  of  it — Ish-bo- 
sheth  and  the  two  Mephi-bosbctbs.  But  in  the  ^cne- 
ah^ea  pnaerved  in  1  CtmMudes  these  names  are  given 
in  thediflienntfomMof  Bsh-haalandMerilMiaaL  The 
variation  is  identical  with  that  of  Jenjl>-baal  and  Jcrub- 
besheth,  and  is  in  accordance  with  passages  in  Jeremiah 
(xi,  18)  and  Hoeea  (ix,  10),  where  Baal  and  Bosheth 
appear  (0  be  convertible  or,  at  least,  related  teims^  the 
latter  being  osedl  as  •  contempCuomi  or  derisive  syno> 
nyme  of  the  former.  One  inference  from  this  woidd  lio 
that  the  persons  in  qnestion  were  originally  named  Haal; 
that  this  appears  in  the  two  fragments  of  the  family 
records  preserved  in  Chronicles;  bat  that  in  Samuel  the 
hatcftd  heathen  name  has  been  uiiifonuly  erased,  and 
the  nickname  of  T!<>"heth  -ul  stituted  for  it.  It  is  some 
support  to  this  to  tiiul  iliai  Saul  had  an  ancestor  named 
Baal,  who  appears  in  the  of  Chronicles  only  (1 
(Jhron.  viii,  80  {  ix,  86).  But  such  a  change  in  the  rety 
ord  suppoees  an  amoont  of  edidng  and  interpolatlfln 

which  would  hardly  have  l>een  acoompiished  without 
leaving  more  obvious  traces,  in  reasnns  given  for  the 
change,  etc.  How  different  it  is,  for  example,  from  the 
case  of  Jesab4>eslietb,  where  the  alteration  is  mentioned 
and  commented  on.  Still  the  foels  am  as  above  stated, 
whatever  explanation  nuqr  bo  given  of  them"  (Smith). 

Sh'  1>.iib«imiktii. 

1.  Saul's  son  by  his  concubine  Rizpah,  the  daughter 
of  Aiah  (2  Sam.  xxi,8).  He  and  his  brother  Anaonl 
were  among  tlie  seven  victims  who  were  snmfidered 

by  David  to  tlie  fiiheonite-i,  and  by  them  cnicilied  in 
sacriticc  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a  famine  from  which  the 
country  was  suiTering.  There  is  no  doobi  about  this 
l)eing  the  real  meaning  of  the  won!  "J?^,  translated 
here  and  in  Numb,  xxv,  1  "hanged  up"  (see  Michaelis's 
S>ij)plemmt,  No.  loUi;  also  Gcsenius,  Tkesnur.  p.  620{ 
and  FUnt,  UtmMt.  p.  6S9  b),  Aquila  has  dyajniyyv/u, 
undentandfaig  them  to  have  been  not  emdlled  but  lm« 
jvale.l.  The  Vulgate  reads  micifl.n rmJ  (\ir.  and 
^Mt  afixi /iiarcuU  (ver.  18).  The  Hebrew  term  is  en- 
tirely distinct  ftom  H^R,  also  rendered  '*to  hmoff  la 
the  A.  v.,  which  is  il^  r.  il  -i^jnification.  It  is  this  lat> 
ter  woril  which  is  eniploycd  in  the  storj*  of  tho  five 
kings  of  Makkedah;  in  the  account  of  the  iinlignities 
practiced  on  Saul's  body,  2  Sam.  xxi,  12;  on  liaanah 
and  Bechab  by  David,  2  Sam.  iv,  12;  aiui  elsewhere. 
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The  seven  oorpees,  protected  by  the  tender  c«rc  of  the 
DMClier  «f  Ifaphtbosheth  firom  the  atUrks  of  bird  uid 
beait,  worv  aipoMd  oo  thdr  ewM  to  Um  fleiee  twi  of 
at  least  flw  of  the  nidmnmer  montba,  on  the  Mocd 

ciiiiiii  nee  of(;ibt>n!i.  TliispericKl  resuUs  frnm  the  state- 
ment that  they  Imn^;  irom  barley  hfirvejii  (April)  till 
Uie  coiDtnencemcnt  of  the  raiim  (October ) ;  but  it  ia  alao 
irortby  of  notice  that  the  SepL  has  employed  the  wont 
i^XiaZttv, "  to  expoae  to  the  mm."  It  is  also  remark- 
able that  on  the  cnily  otiu  r  i>riasion  on  which  this  He- 
brew term  is  used—  Numb,  xxv,  4 — an  exprem  command 
was  given  that  the  victims  Bhoald  be  cnidfled  "in  front 
of  the  sun."  At  the  end  of  that  tine  the  attention  of 
David  was  called  to  the  drcnmstance,  aitd  aim  poanbly 
to  the  fact  that  the  sacrifire  had  faile<l  in  itn  pun)Ofle. 
A  different  method  was  trie<l:  the  bones  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  disintened  from  their  rcstini;-plarc  at 
the  liKit  of  the  giaaft  tne  at  Jabesh^Uead,  the  blanched 
and  wiUiM«d  lemafaw  of  Mepbiboahcth,  hia  famther,  and 
his  five  rtlaiiv(v<,  were  taken  <li)wn  fmin  the  cromes, 


subjupition  of  the  adversaries  of  Israel  on  every  side^ 
had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  claims  of  other  and 
kai  preasmg  deacriptioaa.  The  solemn  oath  which 
he  had  sworn  to  the  fiither  of  Mephiboeheth  at  thdr 

critical  iiitcrvifw  by  tlic  stone  Kzel.  that  lio  '-would 
not  cut  off  his  kiinineiw  from  the  house  (if  .lunathan 
forever:  no,  not  when  Jehovah  had  cut  off  the  ene- 
mies of  DaTid  each  one  from  the  liMe  of  the  earth" 
(1  8am.  sx,  1ft);  and  again,  that  "  Jehorah  Aoold  be 
between  Jonathan's  seed  and  his  M>ed  furever"  (ver.  42), 
was  naturally  the  first  thing  tliat  occurred  to  liim.  and 
he  eagerly  inquired  who  was  left  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
that  be  might  show  kindnem  to  him  for  Jonathan's 
sake  (2  Sam.  ix,  1).  So  completely  had  the  fkmily  of 
the  late  king  vanished  from  the  western  f^iMe  df  .lunlan 
that  the  only  person  to  be  met  with  in  any  may  related 
to  tilt  m  was  one  Ziba,  formerly  a  sUve  of  the  royal 
house,  but  now  a  Ikeed  man,  with  a  family  of  fllleai 
BOOS,  who^  by  arte  wMeh,  flma  the  glini(Me  we  sofaem 

quently  have  of  his  charncti  r.  nr<'  m  t  iirticult  to  unt'er- 


aod  father,  son,  ami  grandsons  found  at  last  a  resting-  stand,  must  have  acquired  cousiikTable  suUstoiice,  Miuse 


place  together  in  the  ancestral  cave  of  Kish  at  Zclah. 
When  ibis  had  been  done,  "God  was  entreated  for  the 
land,'' and  the  Ihmineoeased.— Smith.  B.C  lOBS-1019. 
flaeBuEPAH. 

2.  The  son  of  Jonathan  and  grandson  of  king  Haul 
(2  Saflk  4;  in  which  sense  "  the  son  of  Saul"  is  to  be 
llriMiinSSaai.3dx,i4;  see  Geasniii%  Thttaur.  p.  216) ; 
called  also  by  the  equivalent  mom  of  Muhbbaal  (! 

Chron.  ix,  40).  The  following  aoooant  of  bis  history' 
and  eliaractcr  embraces  much  of  the  matter  found  in 
Smith's  IHtikmarg  nftkt  BAte,  a.    with  moditotions 


1.  Hb  life  seems  to  have  been,  fmn  beginning  to  end, 

one  of  trial  and  discomfort.  The  name  of  Iuh  mother  is 
unknown.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  she  dietl 
■hortly  after  his  birth,  and  that  he  was  an  only  child. 
At  any  nt«^  w«  know  far  certain  that  when  hb  father 
and  gnuidflither  were  dain  on  Gilboa  be  waa  an  Infhnt 
of  but  five  years  oM  H.(".  1068b  He  wari  tb<  u  living; 
under  the  charge  of  his  nurse,  probably  at  tiiUah,  the 
legular  resldcnoe  of  SauL  The  tidings  that  the  army 
waa  destroyed,  the  king  and  his  eons  slain,  and  that  tbe 
Philistines,  spreading  from  hiU  to  hill  of  the  ooontry, 
mri-  sHci-piii;;  all  belorc  llirni.  rcaohetl  the  royal  houw- 
hold.  The  nurse,  iKThnp--*  n]i|>ri  t;i'n(iiiiLr  tbat  the  enemy 
were  seeking  to  exttnniimir  tin  \vl,..l(  royal  family, 
tied,  canyiag  the  child  on  hec  abouider.  'l*his  is  the 
statement  of  Josephua  (diri  rSv  ifiotv,  A  nl.  vii,  6,  6) ; 
but  it  is  hanlly  necessary',  for  in  the  Ka^t  children  are 
always  carried  on  the  shoulder  (see  Lane's  Mod,  Ej/yp- 
ffani^  eh.  i,  p.  5_',  and  I  he  art.  Cm  i.n).  But  in  bar  pankt 
and  bony  the  stomblod,  and  Uephiboaheth  waa  pnctp- 
itated  to  the  giomid  with  anch  finee  as  to  defwive  him 
for  life  of  the  use  of  both  feet  (2  Sam.  iv,  4).  TheNe 
early  miflTortunes  threw  a  shade  over  his  whole  life,  and 
bi^  I X  ntonal  deformity — as  ia  often  the  cam  where  it  has 
been  the  resolt  of  acddenf  seama  to  have  CMfoiaed  a 
deprcflring  and  depreciatory  inilopnoe  on  his  eharacter. 
He  can  uevi-r  foriret  tbat  be  i-'  a  ptM>r  lame  slave  (2 
Sam.  xix,  26),  and  unable  to  walk;  a  dead  dog  (ix,  ; 
that  all  the  house  of  his  father  were  d««d  (xix,  28j; 
that  the  king  is  an  angel  of  Ciod  (ih.27),  and  he  his  ab- 
ject dependent  (ix,  6, 8).  He  leodvea  the  slandeni  of 
Ziba  and  the  harshness  of  David  alike  witb  oibini'^- 


hc  was  possessed  of  an  cfitablisbment  of  twenty  sla^ta 
of  hia  own.  From  thia  nan  David  learned  of  the  u> 
iatence  of  MephiboeheCh.   ]t03^  meseengen  were  sent 

to  the  house  of  Ma<  hir  at  Lo^b  bar.  in  tli<  mountains  of 
Uilead,  and  by  them  the  prince  and  hb  infant  s<in  Mi- 
chah  (oomp.  1  Chron.  ix,  40)  were  brought  to  Jerusalem. 
The  interview  with  David  was  marked  by  axtieae  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  on  Chat  of  Hephibe* 
shelh  by  the  fear  ami  liumility  which  luive  bceti  p<tinted 
out  as  cliaracteristic  of  him.  He  leaves  the  royal  pres- 
ence with  all  tbo  property  of  his  grandfather  restored 
to  him,  and  with  the  whole  fiunily  and  catablieluncnt 
of  Ziha  as  hb  daves,  to  cultivate  the  land  and  harvest 
till'  produce.  lie  himself  in  in  bi'  a  linily  i^ucst  at  Ha- 
vidV  table.  From  thia  lime  forward  be  resided  at  Jcru- 
i^aU  m  (2  .Sam.  ix).  B,adi;10B7.  8ea  Kit(»*a  Ai^r 
i^iWeytfuj/.adlo& 

8.  An  interval  of  abont  Iborteen  yean  now  pasaeA, 
mill  the  crisis  uf  HaviiTs  Ufo  arrive*.  riA\  ii>.  Of 

Mepliilioshcthrt  Itebavior  on  this  tx-oa-iion  we  |H>sses8 
two  atx-ounts — his  own  ^  ScB.  xix,  24-30),  and  that  of 
Ziba  (xvi,  1-4^).  Ttuef  an  Batually  at  variance  with 
each  other.  (I.)  She  meeta  the  king  on  hb  flight  at 
Ibe  most  ii|i[»irtunc  moment,  just  as  I)aviil  bas  uiiiler- 
gone  the  most  trying  jiart  of  thai  trying  ilay's  journey, 
has  taken  the  la:<t  look  at  the  citjBopeoiliarly  his  own, 
and  completed  the  hot  and  toibooM  aaoent  of  the  Meant 
of  Olives,  He  b  on  foot,  and  b  in  want  of  fvKcf  and 
refreshment.  The  relief  and  r<  (r,-^bim'iit  arc  tbc  rc. 
There  stand  a  couple  of  strong  hc-a^s  n-a>ty  saddled 
for  the  king  or  hi.'s  liouaeheld  to  make  the  descent  upon; 
and  there  are  bceadtgi^MS^nidoneb  and  a  akin  of  wine; 
and  there— the  donor  of  these  welcome  ^ik»— b  Qba, 
with  n.s|HH't  in  his  liK>k  and  sympathy  on  hb  tongue. 
Of  course  the  whdc,  though  offered  as  Ziba'%  b  the 
property  of  MephilMMhcth :  the  asses  are  hia,  one  ef 
them  bis  own  riding  animal  C^"^  «n,  both  in  xvii,  2,  and 
xix,  2<i);  the  fruits  are  from  bis  gardens  and  orchards. 
But  why  b  not  their  owner  here  in  person  ?  AVhere  b 
the  "son  of  Saul?"  He,  says  Ziba,  is  in  .Icnisnlem^ 
waiting  to  receive  ftom  the  nation  the  throne  of  hb 
grandfather,  that  tiimne  fhim  which  he  has  so  hmg  be«n 
uiijii«ily  fxcliided.    Smb  an  a-piration  wouM  Iw  very 


sive  e«|usnimity  which  is  ipnte  touching,  and  w  hich  ef-  natural,  lait  it  must  bavp  Ltecn  h-peedily  dissipatcil  by 


fectually  wins  our  sympathy 

2.  After  the  aoddient  which  thus  embittered  hb  whob 
existence,  Mephibodieth  was  carried  with  the  rest  of 
bb  Ihmily  beyond  thoJoninii  to  tbe  inoinitains  of  (til- 
ead,  where  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  hou!«e  of  Machir 
ben-AmmbI,  a  powerful  (>adite  or  Uanassile  ••heik  at 
Lo-ddiar,  not  fkr  flmn  Mahanaim,  wbddi  dming  the 
reign  of  hb  node  Tshboeheth  was  the  head-qnarters  of 
his  family.  By  Ma<  bir  b<  was  brou^bt  r.|i  b  s.  j.luiji, 
iln/.  vii,5,5);  there  he  married,  and  there  he  washving 
ift  n  tatar  paiiod^  when  Dnvid,  hsving  onmpbted  the 


the  tbou^bt  that  hr  nt  b  ast  would  be  likely  to  gain  lit- 
tle by  Absahim'a  rebellioa.  Still  it  miNt  be  coofeased 
that  Kibe's  tale  at  flrst  sight  ii  a  rooetplandUa  onei,ana 

that  the  luisu  cr  of  David  is  no  more  than  was  to  be  cx- 
pet  teil.  Sm  tbe  presumed  ingratitude  of  Mcpbibosbeth 
is  re*|uit<  <l  with  the  min  he  deserves, iriiile  the  loyalty 
and  thoughtful  ooait«i|y  of  Ziba  are  rewarded  by  the 
poasesrions  of  hb  master,  thns  rdnstating  him  in  the 
[Hisiiiou  wbii'b  bi'  Mx-ms  to  have  occupied  on  Mephibo- 
shcth's  arrival  in  Judah.  (2.)  Mcpbiboabcth's  stoiy— 
whieli,  liowevei^  ha  liad  not  iIm  eppertoni^  tt  \ 
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■ntil  lereral  days  later,  when  he  met  David  returniiig 
to hti  kiqgdotii  at  the  western  haiik  of  the  .Ionian— was 
wmj  diftnot  fnun  Zitw'a.  Ue  had  been  dMuoua  to  fiy 
with  bif  patnm  uid  bowbctor,  and  had  ordend  Ziba 

to  niaki'  naily  hi-  .r-s  ttiaf  lie  ini^^'hl  join  tho  rorti'i^e. 
Bat  Ziba  tiail  dect-iv  t-U  Ituu,  had  It-ft  liiio,  and  not  ri'- 
tamdwicli  Ibe  aaoes.  In  his  helpless  ooaciitiou  lu-  had 
m  ahaaatirc  vbao  once  Uw  omwrtiuiity  of  aooom- 
pa^riii^  David  wan  kit,  but  t»  nnain  wbnc  ba  wat; 
The  •irift  [iiir>-iiit  whioJi  hml  U\'u  made  afur  Ahimaaz 
and  Jirrval bail  C~  ■Sam.  xvii;  had  shuwn  what  risks  even 
aiUDni^and  able  man  must  run  who  wouhl  tr\-  to  follow 
the  kiag.  But  all  tba(  be  oouU  do  iinder  tbe  drcom- 
ttutm  he  bad  done.  H«  had  gone  into  the  deepest 
nKnuning  p<i>«iil)lc  (the  same  Ma  in  xii, '2<>)  for  hi"  lost 
friend.  ¥nna  the  vt-ry  day  that  David  left  he  had  al- 
lowed  hi«  beard  to  grow  laggad,  his  crippled  feet  were 
■awaibed  (Jcnmie,  bowam,  ptiUmi  viftrti$  alluding 
tafidK  waoden  fi»et  which  ba  was  aocostoowd  to  wear, 
Hmtl.  Htb,  ad  lot'.  1  and  iintcnded,  hin  linen  n-mained 
aarhangcd.  That  David  did  not  diahelieve  tliii  ntury 
it  shown  bf  hia  reroking  the  Judgment  he  had  {tre vi- 
oi^gtvcn.  That  be  did  not  antirdy  rivaae  bia  de- 
eiMo,bat  allowed  Ziba  to  ictain  poweaeien  nf  half  the 
lands  i  f  MejihiJx'shinh.  i»  probaldy  diio  jiartly  to  wr  nri- 
Dfwat  the  whole  iraiuaction, but  mandy  to  thi-  t-onnli- 
•turv'  frame  af  m&aA  in  which  be  was  at  that  moment. 
"SlMUitben,  nqrinan  ha  pnt  to  death  this  diUr  r  is  the 
her  note  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Daridcmdd  nocbat 
havp  licen  sensible  that  he  hml  nctfii  lifi-tily,  and 
douhtl«-M  touched  by  the  devoKtinrw  ol  his  friend's 
as  well  as  angry  at  the  imposition  of  Ziba;  bnt^M  be 
was  not  wboUy  coaTinead  of  Hephibosbctb's  irnieniw, 
wA  u  Cbae  was  at  the  time  no  oppoftnnitr  to  examine 
faUy  into  the  ni.ii!*  r.  p.  rhnji-  alvi  nrtuatfd  liy  tho  jiridc 
of  an  already  e.xprefv*e*l  judgment  or  by  reluctance  to 
ofTi  n>l  Ziba,  who  tuul  adhered  to  him  when  so  many  old 
fiiieiMls  (bcsook  him,  lie  answeiad  abiuptly,  "Why  apeak- 
Mt  then  anymore  of  thy  mattciB?  I  hare  said.  Thou 
inil  Z:'n  li  .  id*-  tho  land."  The  answer  of  Mephilio- 
•bi-th  wa.t  Worthy  of  the  son  of  the  generous  Jonathan, 
•Bd,  coucheil  as  it  is  in  Oriental  phrase,  shows  that 
he  bad  mat  a  better  reoqitioa  than  lie  bad  expected: 
*Tea,kchimtaka  all;  forasuiuch  as  my  Iwd  the  king 
is  okoic  again  in  p«ac«  unto  Ids  own  '«■'«■■''  (*  ^'"f , 
24-3<»».    KC.  cir.  10-i3. 

4.  We  hear  no  more  of  SlephilKjehetb,  except  that 
Darid  was  careful  that  be  sbooid  not  baincJnded  in  the 
I  which  the  Gibeonites  wn«  suflbred  to 
the  houM-  of  Saul  for  the  great  wrong 
tey  had  sustMned  during  his  reign  (2  ^ianI.  xxi,  7). 
BLCcir.  1019.  Through  his  son  Micah  the  family  of 
am  WW  eontiaaed  to  a  kto  ganencloo  (1  CbiMk  ix,  40 

(>n  the  tran'<arti(iri  l>otween  David  and  Mephibo- 
sheth.  see  .l.tJ.  V.XmcrJ'tb.dif  grrechte  I'nfrhHld  u.  Rtd- 
UrhUit  MfphUjofrih*  (Fnutkf.  u.  Lcipz.  ITtUh ;  Niemever, 
CWaif.  iv,  434  sq. ;  Kttto's  Dm^  BiUe  JUutt,  ad  W. : 
Bant,  Umdtngmi  CoimtUaim^  ad  loe. ;  Hall,  Contempla- 

tl^fn.  a<\  hh-.;  II.  r,iiiii-ay,  I.' rtiiy  ii.  !fV.';  I),«|ilri.L'f, 
Strimmt,  i,  177 ;  fcwald,  llitt.  oj' Jtrad  (Engl,  trauaL  lii, 
Ml).  See  Ziba. 

Me'rab  (Heb.  .Vtnib',  2"^^,  incrtasf;  Sept. 
and  M(^/i ;  Josepbus  .Mfp<>^Q,v4iil.Ti,6,5),the  eldest 
<f  the  two  daoghten  of  king  Saul  (donbtkss  b>'  his  wife 
AUnoamX  and  poonbly  the  eldest  child  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
41).  She  lim  appeals  (B.C  cir.  1062)  after  the  victoiy 
over  Ooliath  and  the  Phllistinea,  when  David  had  he- 
roine an  iitm.itc  in  Sniil'^  Iioti-c  i  1  Sam.  wiii.-J:. 
imrofdiatt'ly  alter  the  commeuifnifiit  o|  his  lricnd(ihi|) 
with .lotiathan.  In  accordance  wiili  the  promise  which 
be  Bade  before  the  engagement  with  Goliath  (xvii,  26), 
Sail  bttntbed  Merab  to  Darid  (xriii,  17),  bat  it  is  evi- 
<l<Ti!ly  imjilieil  that  one  object  of  thus  n  v\ ardiiij;  hi;* 
valur  was  to  incite  him  to  further  feat«,  which  might  at 
lMikadtohiadMthfe7thanUiMiB«.  Dwrid^ 


nxMlatioD,  reiMleriug  mb^, 
it  haa  ''she  bare"  for  the'aai 


tation  looks  a.s  if  he  did  not  much  value  the  honor,  al- 
though  his  language  in  ver.  18  may  lie  only  an  Oriental 
form  of  seif-deprecialioa  (oomp,  1  iiam.  xviii,2S;  xxv, 
42;  Y  Sam.  ix.S);  at  any  rate  before  the  marriage  Me> 
rabV  yniitiC'  T  sister  Mii  hnl  Jiad  iii«|ilnyi  il  her  attach- 
infnt  for  l>avid,  and  Merab  Has  tlicii  niarrit-d  to  Adriel 
till'  M(  liolathitc,  who  acems  to  havf  In-en  one  of  the 
wealthy  abeiks  of  the  eastern  part  of  Paksttne,  with 
whom  the  house  of  Saul  always  maintained  an  allianock 
To  Adrii  l  slio  lion-  five  nous.  wVio  f. inin  d  five  of  the 
seven  niemlier!*  of  the  Iiou^m'  of  Saul  who  were  given  up 
to  the  Gil)eoniteM  by  David,  and  by  tiieni  ini|kaied  as  a 
pfopitiatioa  to  JeboVah  on  the  aacrad  hiU  of  Uibeah  (3 
item,  xxi,  8 ).   See  Rbpaii. 

The  Authorized  Version  of  this  passage  is  an  accom- 

ahe  bcougbt  up,"  although 
Hefanw  word  in  the  pre 
part  i>f  the  verse.  The  Hebrew  text  h«-«'*the 
live  sons  of  Michal, daughter  of  Saul,  which  she  liare  to 
Adriel,"  and  this  is  followed  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate^ 
The  Taignm  explains  the  diacrepancy  thus :  "  The  five 
iwias  of  Merab  (which  lOchal,  Sml's  daughter,  bnmght 
up)  which  she  bare,"  etc.  The  r<'shito  sid«tinite^  Me- 
rab (in  the  present  state  of  the  text  "  NiMiob  'i  (or  Mi- 
chal J.  If.  Michaelia,  in  his  Hebrew  Bible  (,2  Sam.  xxi, 
1 0),  auggcsia  dial  there  were  two  daughtcn  of  Sanl 
named  Michal,  as  there  were  two  EKabamas  and  two 
Kliphalets  among  David's  wm*.  Probably  the  miwt 
feasible  solution  of  the  diiliculiy  is  that "  Michal "  is  the 
mistake  of  a  tranaotiher  fur  "  Meiab;"  but,  if  so,  it  is 
manifest  from  the  agicement  ef  the  venioiis  and  of  Jose> 
pbus  (i4  n/.  vii,  4,  aO)  with  the  present  text,  that  the  error 
iH  one  of  verv'  ancient  date. — Smith,  s.  v.   S  (  Mn  hau 

Merai''a]l  (llcb.  Meruyak',  H^^^,  rrtiMiiuct ;  .Sejrf. 
'Afsapia  V.  r.  Mnp»«  ;  Vulg.  Maraft),  a  chief  priest,  the 
"son"  of  Seraiah,  (Nintem|>orar\'  with  the  ll|g]l>priicat 

Joiakim  (\v\\.  xii,  12).    lit".  |>ost  o3«J. 

Merai'oth  (ileb.  Mtruyotk',  ni^'n'S,  nbtUiotut 
Sepl.  Mi^i^,  M^o^,  and  VLaptiA  v.'r.  Mapn/XX 
the  naiM  of  «M  er  HMM  laadiog  priests 

1.  The  son  of  Zerahiah  and  fkther  of  Amcriah,  a 

high-prie»t  of  the  line  of  Klea/Jir  ( 1  Chron.  vi,«'i.  7.  Wl\ 
Ens  vii.  3).  lie.  oonHidcrably  ante  ItMii.  It  was 
lbo^gbt  by  Lightfoot  that  he  was  the  immediate  {>red« 
cctewr  of  £li  in  the  office  uf  higb-piieat,  and  that  at 
his  death  the  high-prie«tbood  changed  from  the  line  ef 
Eleazar  to  the  line  of  Ithamar  (Tnuplf  Sfrrl,-,,  \y,  §  1), 
In  1  Chroiu  ix,  1 1 ;  Neh.  xi,  1 1 ,  his  name  apiiears  to  have 
become  tranapoeed  between  tboM-  of  Zatlok  and  Ahituh^ 
instead  of  ita  pnpar  pbwe  after  tlie  latter,  aa  may  ba 
seen  from  t  Clmn.  ri,  9-12.   See  Hion-pmitRr. 

2.  A  chief  priest  whos<'  M>n  Ilelkai  was  contemporary 
with  the  high-prieat  Joiakim  (Nch.  xii,  16);  duubtleas 
identioal  with  the  Mhhotm  af  vfr.8. 

Me'rati  (  M^f'ipdi^.Vulg.  A\ferrh<i),  a  jiliiic  mentioned 
along  w  ith  Thentan  as  famous  fur  iLh  tncrchaiitM  and  its 
wise  men  (Uar.  iii,  23).  The  association  with  the 
gannes  leads  us  to  seek  for  Meian  in  Arabia.  It  migr 
he  Mokrak  In  IVstrt  Arabia,  or  JVarMme,  of  which  Pliny 
,s[K  ak--  '  ^■.  //.  \  i.  ■.'s*.:}^).  Stralx)  (xvi,  1.  ]>.  77Co  and  Di- 
(Hlor.  ."sic.  I  iii,  l.J )  nlMi  mention  the  Moiuii  inn.  The  con- 
jecture of  (irotiiis  that  it  is  the  Mm  nth  mentioiic<l  in 
Joah.  xiii,  4,  and  that  of  Uivenuck  {iJe  ^i6ro  Ihuitek,  pi. 
5)  that  it  ia  the  Sjrrian  town  Maarak,  are  mere  guesses 
(coiii;i.  l  iitiun^he,  Hsf'}*t,  l/M.  z.  Ajxd.  nd  loc).  — Kitto. 
The  suggeation  of  lliizig  (/'Mt/oint,  ii  lli>)  that  Meraa 
is  memly  a  eonnptian  of  "Medan"  or  ''Midian,''  cmiag 
to  tin'  rr-ady  mistake  by  a  translator  of  *1  foir%lanoia 
plaiisilile,  although  there  in  little  evidence  of  a  Hebrew 
original  fur  this  jiortion  uf  Uaruch.  Junina  and  Tre- 
mellios  give  Jfei<iia«i,aiid  their  cM^eoture  ia  soppeitod 
by  the  appearance  of  the  MIdianites  as  nomade  bmi«> 

chanl.<*  in  (ien.  xxxvii.  Hiili  Medan  and  Midian  are 
enumerated  among  tlie  sons  of  Keiurah^iii  Iniiu  xxv,  % 
aad  an  doaely  caoiiaoiad  vith^  - 
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«tMPdling  emapwite^**  or  caravans,  are  frcqoBlldy  d- 
ladBdto(I«.ui,18;  Ibek.  nnrii,  16>-autlL 

Mera'ri  (lltb.  Mmn  i'.  '^""I,  md:  Sept.  Mfpapi), 
the  yotiiigent  »un  of  Levi,  |)rol>ably  born  in  Canaau  (Gen. 
xlvi,  11 ;  Kxod.  vi,  16;  Nitmbb  tti,  17;  1  Cbno.  vi,  1). 
B.C  1H74.  Of  Merari's  'penonal  hntaiy,  beyond  the 
fact  of  hU  birth  before  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egrpt, 
■ad  of  hi.-*  iH-iiii;  one  uf  the  wvoiity  who  accoro|mni»Hi 
Jaeob  thither,  we  know  notliiug  whatever  (Gen.  H, 
11).   He  beouiM  the  head  of  the  tfahd  greet  division 

(riHB—';)  <i("ili<-  !^  \  itr.'<.  w  !iii<<'  (!i  -i;;iiati(iii  in  lIobrvMp' 
15  the  same  as  that  of  their  jirogcnitor,  only  with  the 
article  prefixed,  rk.  ^^sn,  i.  e.  die  Memitee  (Exod. 
vi.  KM.  «hci  during  the  tnar.  Ii  i}!ri>uph  the  dewrt  h«<l 
charge  of  the  materials  of  th«.'  TalK  niacle  (Numh.iii,36; 
iT,80  8C|.),  for  the  tnuiportation  of  which  they  were 
IMOvidcd  with  four  carta,  each  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen 
(Nomb.  vii,  8).  In  ralcetine  tbqr ««»  assigned  twelve 
trans-Jordan ic  ritice  ftir» WMdwoe (IfflJl. ¥»l|7,>4eil.). 
See  MKitAutTK.  • 


Mkkaui  (M/pa^i  V.  r.  M*pa/)n)  was  hkcwijH;  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Jodidi  (Judith  viii,  1 ;  xvi,7). 

Mwnt'llte  (Heb.  same  as  Merari,  SepL  M<papi, 
Aiit1i.Ten»  **lfaieari»ea^,  the  pationymic  title  of  the 
di x  I  nrl.'inti  of  MEit  vjn  (  Numti.  xxvi,  57).  In  the  Ibl- 
lowiiig  account  of  thi'in  we  follow  that  in  Smith's /Met 
oj' the  JiU4e,  S.V. 

At  the  time  of  Uie  exodii^  and  the  numbering  in  the 
wildemeaa,  the  MoHiitee  condeted  of  two  families,  the 
M.itilih  s  and  the  Muhliit<  Mahli  and  Mushi  l*irif; 
either  the  two  sons  or  the  wjm  and  graiidium  of  Merari 
( 1  Chron.  vi,  19,47).  Their  chief  at  that  time  w  w  Zu- 
riel,  and  the  wliole  number  of  the  family,  from  a  mooth 
old  and  upwafda,  wee  6200;  those  from  thirty  yean  old 
til  lifiy  were  J1200.  Their  charge  wat  ihc  I  m. a  nix.  ban, 
pillarb,  .  tickets,  pina,  and  cords  of  the  Tabt-macle  and 
the  court,  and  all  the  toob  connected  with  setting  them 
up.  In  the  encampment  their  place  waa  to  the  nnth 
of  the  Tabernacle,  and  both  they  and  the  Genbonites 
were  ''under  the  hand"  of  Ithninur,  tJie  i  f  .Vsr.n. 
Owin^'  to  the  heavy  nature  of  the  matctiais  which  lluy 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  MSBABfTl 
Levi  (Kxod.  vl,  16-19;  Mnmb.  Ul,  17-»0). 


Morail. 

I. 


I 


sier 
(lChioD.xslv,M)k 


Jerimoth 
Oh.). 


LtbBL 

I 


I 


AblhaiL 

Zoriel, 
chief  of  the  hiiuseof  the 
of  the  fninilic*  ofllenutlla 
the  time  ofllaaea 
(Niimhilli.M>. 


Sbamer. 


ssBitnni(Neh.xi,Ui}! 


Hagglah. 

AsAiah,  chief  of 

2-io  MerariteM  in 

tlir  IniH'  uf  \)A\  \<\ 

(1  Chron.  vi,  44.  4.%; 
XV,  «1.  Bnllhi* 
geuealo}^  is  doubtless 
imperfect,  as  it  tives 
only  ten  geueraiions 
from  Levi  to  Aaalah 
iscinalve. 


Amaxiab. 

I 


iaailaho»Jaanial(10hroii.»r,18;xsiT,«|ffl).  XailaA. 


Slioham 


Znccnr  or     Ibri  or  Abdl 
Zechuriab  (vl.  44 ; 

(lb.  and  xr,  18).    xxiv,  K). 

See  Sept.  CA^al). 


AbdU 


(nliii,ai,u:  xziv.SQ. 


,Klah 


(xxlil,  SI),  or  Kodiaiah  (zr,  11). 


I  I  '  I 

Uonah  Olted-      (Jnlal  or     25erl  or 

Czv!,38,4St  £dom     04»dailab  Ixrl 

^xvi,ia^i«.  (svi,M).  (Bv.iif).  (Mk^ii). 


I        '  I 

Siinrl     lli!ki:ih  T.l.a-  Zeelia- 

(xxvi,lo).  (lb.  11).    linb  riah 

(Ik).  <ih.). 


I  I  I 

Jesbaiah  IIa»hablah  Matti- 
ab.8,Ui).  0b.8.1»;  thUb 
^       yUm,  (lh.l|tl). 


**8ooo  of  JMathQo,  Shemalah,  and  Uialel,'' 
In  time  of  Heeekiah  (S  Chron.  ndx,  14). 

"Obadtah  (or  Ahdn),  the  sod  nf  Shemalah, 
theB«>n  ofGnlHl,  tlie  Min  of  Jedothun," 
after  the  ri  turn  from  captivity 
(1  Chron.  ix,  l« ;  Keh.  xl,  IT). 


flbeieblab,  In  time  of  Ezra, "  of  the 
M  of  Mahlr  (Bwa  tUI,  iffi  •  cormpied  to 
AaebeUa  (I  IMr.  tl&,41>. 


Aarikaw, 


I 

Jernhmeel 
(Ulv,  2V). 


Ethan,  called 
aloo  JedutbuD, 
head  of  tbc 
stnjrerB  in  the  time  of 

David  {vi,44-4T; 
XT,  17, 19 :  xvi,4l,4i: 


Kisb  the  sou  of  Abdi,  and  Aiartah  the  i 
Of  Jehal^  in  iMgn  of  Heiekiah 
(lttniB.nz,iS). 


Jeslialab.ofthoaona 
onienrLlnthethDe 
often  <BB»vlll»U). 


H.ipphub. 

flhemaieb,  after  the  retom  from  o^tivltj 
(1  Chron.  tXtldt  llOh.sl,W. 

nashabinh,  of  the  sods  of  Mcrnri,  in  tho 
Une  of  Bsra  (Bare  vilL  19).  called  AaeM 
and  Aanniaa  a  w.  viii,d8»8i). 
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iad  to  cam',  four  wayoiis  and  tiglit  oxen  were  amifni^ 
lotlMm;  uid  in  the  march  both  they  Rnil  the  (icnthoii- 
int  foUcnrad  immcdtAtdy  •fter  the  ■uixUnl  or  Judah, 
and  brfeie  dial  of  Eeabn,  that  thcjr  miglit  aet  up  the 
T«t«-nm-le  apain^t  the  arrival  of  the  Kohathite»(Xunib. 
iu,3),a3^7 ;  iv,  -."J ^W,  4.'  45 ;  vii,  8 ;  x,  17,  '21).  In  the 
divMun  of  tb«  land  by  Jtmtiua,  the  Mrrarites  had  twelve 
dtkf  uwpiiil  to  thaOf  out  of  Ueuben,  Gad,  and  Zebu- 
li^tf  vhieli  floo  wm  Kamotli-Gilead,  a  ntj  of  fefaR*, 
ad  in  laier  tinif!«  a  frr<v«'nt  mibject  of  war  botw»«  ti 
bad  and  Sria  (JiKih.  xxi,  7,  31-40;  1  ('hron.  vi, 
19-91).  In  the  time  uf  David  Anaiah  wa»  their  chief,  \ 
■daairtad  with  220  of  his  fiunily  in  bringing  up  the  ; 

(I  Chnm.  XT,  6%   Aftcrwarda  we  find  the  Mrrar- 
i[«  "till  jharini;  with  tho  two  other  lycviticnl  familif!* 
liie  varioos  functiun.n  of  their  ca*te  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  t>.  , 
tl-23 ).  Thus  a  third  part  of  the  singera  and  ruueicians 
McnritOiaiid  EUiaa  or  Jedutbun  was  their  chief ' 
b  the  tiaae  of  l>artd.   flee  Jwxnmrm.   A  thinl  fuirt 

of  thf  (loor-kp<>pfrs  wcrr  Mi  rnritcs  i  1  Chron.  xxiii.  .'i,  i'>\ 
xx\  i.  l<i,  19),  niiU'-«.  indeed,  we  art  to  iiiuliT^^tand  from 
rer.  1!<  that  the  door-keepen  were  all  eithtr  KohatJiin-i 
arMoaritca,  to  the  esduaioo  of  the  Gerabonitea,  which  ^ 
da«  HOC  acem  prohable;   In  the  dara  of  Heiekiah  the 

itfs  were  still  tluuri-liiii;:,  niiil  Ki-h.  ilic  son  of 
,aii<l  .\zariali.  ihf  son  uf  Jehaielei,  louk  their  port 
I  Uteir  brethri  II  uf  the  two  other  Leritical  families 
li  pnooting  the  refurmation,  and  pariiying  the  house 
nfthe  laid  (2  Chnm.  xxiz,  12,15).  .Aiter  the  letum 
btm  ca(>tivity  Sheroaiah  rcprcMf  iit-*  ilie  sons  of  Morari. 
in  1  Chn>n.  ix,  14;  Neh.  xi,  l.'>.  ami  is  >«aid,  with  other 
chiefs  of  the  Invites,  to  have  •'  had  the  over»if;ht  of  the 
antward  bnaineaB  of  the  house  of  God."  Thefe  wen 
aha  at  that  time  sons  of  Jednthon  under  OlMiUata  or 
Abdi,  tlip  v)n  uf  .Shemaiah  (1  Chnm.  ix.  \>'>:  Nt  h.  xi, 
li).  A  little  later  a^ain,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  he 
niB in  great  want  of  I.,evite»  to  acoomiMUiy  him  on  his 
jaamy  limn  Babylon  to  Jemaaleaa,  "n  SMa  of  good 
Mdmtandinir  of  tlie  sons  of  Mafati"  was  liimnd,  whose 
name,  if  ihc  text  herr-  and  at  ver.  24  i-«  <  >irr(  ct,  is  not 
gir«u.  "Jeshaiah,  a\*o,  of  the  sons  of  Merah,"  with 
taeatjref  hb  mma  and  brethren,  canw  nMi  Urn  at  the 
ma  tiaae  (Earn  riii,  18, 19>  fink  It  aaenas  pictty  oer- 
laiB  that  Shembiata,  in  Tcr.  18,  is  tlie  name  of  the  Mab- 
lile,  and  that  tjoth  he  and  Ila^habiah.  an  well  as  Jesha- 
iah,  in  vcr.  1^  woe  Levites  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and 
not,  aa  the  actual  lc3it  of  Tcr.  94  indicate^  priests.  The 
copulative  1  has  probably  fallen  out  before  their  namca 
in  Tcr.2i,as  appeals  ftpia  ver.  80  (see  abo  1  ChioD.  ix, 
U:Neh.xil,M>  SeeLxms. 

The  above  table  ^ves  the  principal  de!«cents,  as  far 
as  it  is  poaaiUe  to  aaoeitain  them.  But  the  true  poai- 
tioa  of  Jaaitah,  M abli,  end  Jednthan  is  dnabtfhL  Here 
t'>i.  .a«  r>!«<  wh<  n'.  it  difficult  (o  decide  when  a  piven 
tianif  indicates  an  individual,  and  when  the  family  calleil 
after  him,  or  the  bead  of  that  fitmily.  It  is  sometimes 
00  kaa  diOcult  to  dcdde  whether  any  name  which  oc- 
am  repeatedly  de^ignales  tlie  same  person,  or  oChcra  of 
th'  fviiilv  wlio  iKire  the  same  name,  as  c.  in  the  caae 
'if  M  ilkiah,  Shimri,  Kishi  or  Ki»h,  and  others.  As 
nganlii  the  cunfuiuon  between  Ethan  and  Jedothun,  it 
■qr  perhaps  be  that  Jeduthoa  was  the  patniaymie  title 
if  the  hoaae  of  wMdi  Ethan  was  the  liead  in  the  time 
David,  Je<!ntbnn  mi{;ht  have  b«-en  the  brother  of 
one  of  htlian'!*  direct  ancestors*  liefore  Ha»habiah.  in 
which  cTse  Ila^habiah,  in  1  Chron.  xxv,  3,  11»,  mi^ht 
betheaameaBUashabiabinTi,i6.  Uoaah  and  Obed- 
cdom  seem  to  have  been  other  daseendants  or  clansmen 
"f  .If'iiiiliun,  who  livcil  in  the  time  of  Daviil ;  and.  if  we 
may  ar^ie  flora  the  name  of  Hosah's  sons,  .Simri  and 
Hiiitiah.  [hat  they  were  descendants ef  Shimer  and  Hil- 
ioahfia  the  line  of  Ethan,  the  infaieoae  would  be  that 
Mathua  was  a  sen  eltlier  of  Hilkiah  or  Aniasiali.rince 
he  iivcl  after  Hilkiah.  but  Ufore  Ilnf-haliiab,  The  juTr-at 
advantage  of  this  suppueiliun  is,  that  while  it  leaves  to 
>  U»  pananyiaic  daajgnatien  Jadathaa,  it  diawi  a 


wide  distinction  bttwein  the  tenn  '  suns  iif  tUduthun" 
and  "sons  of  Ethan,"  and  explains  how  in  David  s  time 
there  could  be  sons  of  those  who  are  called  mmb  of  Jeda- 
thon  above  thirty  years  of  age  (since  they  filled  i 
1  Chron.  xxvi,  10 1,  at  the  same  time  that  .leduthBB^ 
said  to  l>e  the  chief  of  the  Niii;,'iT'<.  In  like  manner  it  ia 
{loaaiblo  that  .laa/iah  may  lia\c  Uh  ii  ;i  lirutlicr  of  Mal- 
loch  or  of  Abdi,  and  that  if  Abdi  or  Ibri  bad  other  de- 
seendants  besides  the  tines  of  Kirii  and  Eleaar,  they 
may  hnve  l«'en  reckoned  under  the  hcad*hi|)  of  .Tna/iah. 
The  familie.«i  of  Merari  \\  bich  were  so  reckoned  were, 
according  to  1  Chron.  .wiv .  :;7,  Shohain,  Zacour  (appar- 
ently the  same  aa  Zecliahah  in  1  Cbmu.  xr,  18,  where 
we  probably  ought  to  read  "  Zaoenr,  aon  of  Jaanalif^aBd 
xxvi.  Ill,  an<l  Hiri,  where  the  Spt.  has 'QjSJc, 'j^Sfft* 
and  A^i.   See  each  name  in  its  place. 

Iterathalbll  (Heb.  Meratka'fim,  B^m,  dM* 
rfb^Uiiyn  :  .Sept.  ffiirrjtur.Vuli^.  ilniiuinxti  a  name  given 
to  liabylon  (Jer.  1,  "Jl  i.  symUilual  of  it.-.  int«n-M.'ly  [jer- 
verM  character  (see  Henderson,  Commenl.  ad  loc).  The 
expression  "the  land  of  two  dominations"  seenu  capa* 
cially  to  aDnde  *'tothe  doable  captivity  which  Chalitoa 
had  intlii  tt  d  i>ii  the  nminn  tif  Israel  i.ler.  1,  .n.  Thi.s 
i<<  tlie  opniiuu  of  deMiiius,  turst,  Mtchaeli»  (hIiUl  Jur 
riif/tl'hrim^tttAtaaA  in  tUs  aenac  the  word  is  Uken 
by  the  veirions  gcncndfy,  exeeptiag  that  of  Junius  and 
'nemeUius,  which  the  aIV.— as  in  other  instetices— has 

f  11  wr  "  licre"  (Smith  ). 

Merati,  (i.veta.no  Mauia,  an  Italiau  theologian, 
was  hem  at  Venice  Dec.  28, 1668.    He  was  educated  in 

the  regular  onler  of  the  Theatians,  aHerwardifi  taught 
philosophy  and  thcologv'  in  the  college  bilonging  to  his 
onler,  and  in  170.)  ai  <  i.m|>anied  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor to  London,  lie  went  to  Home  in  1 7 1 1>  as  procurator- 
general  of  his  Older.  Pope  Denedict  XIV  booored  him 
with  his  friend)<hip.  lie  died  at  Rome  Sept.  8,  1744k 
Some  of  Merati  ?  wirrku  are,  Iai  rita  toarrmmU  regoUita 
lUUt  (lonne  (Venice.  I71M<,  rimoi  ■.—Lit  I'nitit  drllti  Re^ 
ligione  CrittioMa  e  CaUolka  duHo$trata  ne'  suoi  Jimda^ 
mmti  (1721,  S  vols.  4to)  »— Aoro  Ob$enfaliime$  et  A4i^ 
tumei  ad  (lar<tnti  Commn^arui  in  ynhriats  Miualis  et 
JSrrcutrii  Rumatii  {Aiig«burg.  174it.  1  vol.*.  4to) : — six 
l^ettre*  duns  let  KpixioUrclaror.  Vemlnnnii  ( 174<  1.2  vols.), 

addreaaad  to  UpgUobeocbi.  lie  was  also  the  editor  of 
TJUsnaraaaoefwrmn  JMhiaasdle  <kmmU  (Kome,  1786-88^ 
4  vols.  4to°),  a  work  to  which  he  made  valuable ountlihtt* 
liooa. — Uoefer,  Aokp.  hiog.  Giitiialr,  k  v. 

Matattlti  Athanasb  RifcntB,  a  noted  French  eda> 
CMor,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1744,  and  was  etlucated  at 
theOoDege  of  Jeuilly.  Although  pofwiwing  a  very  large 
fortune,  he  enii  red  ilie  Oratory  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  iiiHlruction  of  the  young.  After  his  twcnty- 
(ifth  year  he  was  director  of  the  house  of  education. 
Compelled  to  leave  Paris  by  the  Hevolution,  he  retired 
to  Orleans,  where  his  parents  renide*!.  Imprisoned  in 
1793,  and  set  free  aj;ain  after  tlie  !Hh  of  Thermidor,  he 
remained  in  the  city,  and  became  in  IMUd  grand  vicar  of 
the  bishopric  of  Beimier,  which  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  tbe  great  serai  nar>'.  The  Cbuich  of  Orleans  is  in- 
debted to  the  abl^Hit  Merault  for  several  n-ligious  and 
charil.'ihle  in-'litutioUN,  to  the  foundation  of  which  he 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  money.  He  ilied  at  Or- 
leans June  18, 1835.  His  works  are,  Lt*  AjHilof/ittt*  /*• 
poAMfoirea  o«  la  Jteiiffion  ittmrUe  pnucie  et  difmiiu  par 
let  objetiioM  m(me*  dr$  incrednlrs  (I'aris,  1806,  anony- 
mous, ainl  1m2<i,  rjmo  i ; — /.•.■<  A jtolojUtr*,  ou  lit  Htligion 
Vhritiame  proucit  pur  art  amrmu  coimnr  jHtr  $ta  amis 

(Oileaaa,  1821,  8vd  and  12mo);  a  continuation  ef  tba 
((receding  work : — Cotupiratian  dt  timpu-li  coHlre  PAH' 
imtnili  (Paris,  1822,  8%-o):  —  Rapport  mr  rhistoirt  de$ 
Iltbrtuj^  riipjjrorhft;  drs  (empt  c<mttm})oraiu»  i  <  ►rlLxni.-*, 
1825,  12mo) :  —  Etudgmmettlt  dt  la  HtlUjion  ^Orleans, 
1817, 5  vols.  12mo) :  —  RtcwU  da  Afattdements  aur  rim- 
utruetion  dts  peuplet  (Pan%1880,12nio)«— UoeliBr,JV(NIK 
JJioff,  Geniraltf  a.  v. 
MtibMb  Bum  DB,  a  Ficneb  theology  fraa  bom  in 
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WW  at  Montdldipr.  He  entered  the  conprrcfrnHon  of 
the  Onton'.  .hkI  ro-c  ti.  mucJi  ilistinctinn.  Thi'  <1(h- 
tnmte  of  thii>li>uy  wait  ouiiii'rml  u\ton  hinu  lie  iU«!<l 
Ai^.  S,16Hi.  His  Latin  works  are  excellent.  Eope- 
dal  notice  is  duo  to  his  Jivrnma  Ckritliana  tm  OrtAo~ 
dora  mornm  dunplina  «r  Sacrit  LilUris,  tamrlortim  /vi- 
(rum  uumuntentit,  nnicitiarum  oraculitf  mmmonitn  <!<  ni- 

Kf  poNJifiruia  JfcrrtU  Jiddiler  txcerptti,  etc  See  Du 
n,  IiMiofkeifue  du  dia>-tqMm  «jM>,ir,971.~HoaAr, 

.\ittu:  htiv;.  (ifniralt,  a.  v. 

Mercati,  Giovakjii  Baptibta,  a  {«inUT  of  the  | 
I7th  i-(>iitiirv.  waa  •  native  of  &  Sepclem,  Tuicaiiy.  He 
acbi«Ted  a  high  icpaiadan  at  Iknm,  and  bia  fame  ex- 
tended aa  far  aa  Rome^  Two  of  hi*  hiatnrical  ftcaeoa, 

rf  [iri  si-nlin^r  l)ur  l.ady,  are  in  S.  t'liiara;  nn<l  nt  S.  Ijo- 
reiixu  ihcn-  is  a  |iictiiro  of  the  titular,  with  othf-r  nainta. 
b  tba  (luidea  to  Venice  anil  lionic  M-veral  uf  his  works 
amawntMned;  andiat]iat«fL^bofn,tbeouljr  picture 
io  tbe  eaihed^  ceceemed  woitbj  «f  notice  ia  tliat  of 

tho  /Vcr  Siiiiii.<,  [i.'iiiited  by  Mercati  witli  ;;r«'nt  l  an'.  .S'o 
Lanzi's  I/utoiy  oj'  I'aiming,  tranaL  bv  itusouc  ^LuuUun, 
]M7,8vala.8vi>),i,SM. 
Mercator,  Marh's.   Soe  MAnifs. 

Merceiii,  T.  F.  Randolph,  a  mintatcr  of  tbe  Mcth- 
«iBat  Efiaeofial  Cboich,  waa  bom  in  New  Toifc  City 

MoT«  V,  IS"-'.').  Ho  was  cnnvcrtfd  in  early  youth,  and 
jotiwd  tho  i'nsbytiTian  Cliun  h,  to  whicli  his  jiarpnts 
belonged.  His  educational  advanta^vs*  were  verj-  sujie- 
rior,  aa  be  waa  intended  for  the  ministiy.  In  bia  aecond 
year  at  oolkffe  bia  health  fidled,  and  he  waa  eUiged  to 
d<ni^t  from  all  !>tiidy.  While  at  home  ho  fell  in  with 
books  that  ^,'avo  liiin  a  distaxte  lor  Calviiii«tie  thcnli>gy. 
He  pn>in|)tly  joinid  the  Methotlist*.  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  exercised  hia  power  aa  a  Chriatian  paator 
Ibr  eleven  jrcaf&  He  died  at  ShelMd,  Man^  8e^  16^ 

IK.Vt,  "Of  a  hi-ih  order  of  intellcrt.  carefully  educated, 
deeply  mtIoii?*  and  ltii)u;;lilful,  with  a  jirofound  Mnse  of 
niini.iterial  re.«|>on<<il>ility.  Uild  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duly,  gentle^  amiable,  and  genial,  be  waa  em- 
inendy  fitted  to  adorn  both  poMie  and  pflvala  liflk  H  is 
deep,  anient  piety  |)enaded  and  lieautified  his  whole 
Iteinj;.  I  le  wa*  emphatically  a  pure,  humble,  heavenly- 
minded  roan.  \\U  rare  gifta  made  him  an  attrnctire 
Speaker,  a  fine  writer,  a  aueceaful  author,  an  aocom- 
pliahed  ddiater,  a  choiea  fHend.  R«  waa  XmmcI  even 
asore  than  he  wan  adnnliad"  (Smith.  Sncrrd  Sfrtnorits 
oflhf  S.  Y.  awl  S.  r. EatI  Conf.  y.  7f)  ^\.\  Hia  pub- 
lished works  are,  Xiitural  OoodnrM: — Thi  H'we  Matter- 
BuUder:  —  CkUdkood  and  the  Ckurck;  and  niimeious 
eaaays,  etc.,  in  the  periodieab  of  the  Ghwcb.  AO  these 
evince  j^reat  jreniun  and  earnest  xtiidy,  deeply  imbned 
with  the  )«piril  of  Christian  love. — Minute*  of' ( 'on/'er- 
vi,  ;iJl:  Dr.  Dewey's  Lfcturf  (p.  29^).  of  the 
Pitt's  btreet  Chapel  Lectuiea"  (Boston,  JeweU  &  Co., 
1868). 

Mercer,  .1  KSsK,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minisiter,  wa^«  l«tni 
in  Halifax  County,  N.  C,  Dec.  16, 1769.  His  early  ed- 
aeatkm  waa  HamBd,  yet  lia  began  to  preach  when  only 
eighteen  years  of  age;  waa  cndained  Nov.  7, 1789,  and 
anon  became  pastor  of  a  Church  at  Hntton's  Fork  (now 
Sanil-i,  ill  Wilkes  County.  In  17;';5  lie  ni-repted  a  call 
to  Indian  Creek  (or  Bethany),  in  OglethoqMi  County, 
whence  he  raaored  in  1796  to  Salem,  where  he  became 
prcecptor  in  the  academy,  and  also  sooceeded  his  father 
fai  the  charp!  of  the  Phillips  Mill,  Powelton.  and  Beth- 
aBdachurche>  for  •><>nic  time,  and  tiiinlly  removed  to  the 
fork  of  the  little  Kiver,  in  tireeu  County.  In  1826  be 
attended  the  General  Conventiott  in  Philadelphia,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  next  year  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Church  at  Washington.  Wilkee  County,  w  here  he  con- 
tiniieii  iinii!  IKl'I,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  C/irit- 
tioH  imirje,  a  religious  periodicaL  lie  waa  made  D.D. 
by  Brown  University  in  1885.  He  waa  for  many  yean 
idcntilied  with  the  Georfpa  Association,  acting  as  clerk 
of  that  body  from  1795  till  1816,  and  afterwards  aa  mod- 
antor  till  1819;  hewaaalwcaanectadwiththa  JB^Ikt 


I  Ooorention  of  the  State  of  Georpia  from  it»  U«i,'iiiiiiiig 


in  Ih-: 


'\ti^  Us  niixierntor  iiiiiil  1H4I,  when  hL*  ini. 


j»aired  health  obliged  him  to  resign.  He  became  also 
one  of  the  trasteea  of  the  college  at  WaiMngtaa,  and 

president  of  the  miasion  board  of  the  (ieorf^ia  Asmk-ih- 
tion  from  1880  to  1841.  He  died  .Sept.  G.  Ih41.  Dr. 
Mercer  publishnl  a  lar^re  number  of  Aildrtm.*,  ('ircHlar 
LttUn,  E$»am^  etc   tiee  MaUory,  Memoir  of  the  Mn, 


MerolUUlk  (thia  and  kindred  terms,  as  mfrtkem- 
due,  etc,  are  properly  expiessed  by  some  form  of  the 
Heb.  "no, $adiar%  to  trmtl  about,  Gr.  iuiropos,  a  pui- 
tmgtr  to  and  fm;  sunoetimes  alao  by  3?^,  ralar,  la 
ffo  about;  and  occasionally  by  the  title  CAiULaxm). 
Trade  is  of  very  great  antiquity  in  the  East  (Nlebahr, 
'J'rar.  iii.  4         and  wo-h  sometime^  cirrird  on  liy  sea 
(I'rov.  xxxi,  14;  I'm.  cvii,2d>,  but  more  cMomoniy  on 
huid  by  means  of  a  company  — "-^aM  frr  a  mfirwHilft 
joumey  ((ten.  xxxvii,26;  Job  vi,  18).  See  Carayax 
The  itinerant  character  and  temporary  location  which 
appear  in  all  the  ani  imt  notices  of  Ori«  nlal  merchants, 
whether  individuals  or  an  association  of  several  penwa, 
is  still  a  marked  trait  of  the  same  class  in  the  East 
(Hackett'a/fliu/rM/.  of  Script,  p.  63).  In  tbe  patriarrbil 
times  audi  parties  of  Ishmaelites  pa.wed  throu^^h  Canaan 
on  their  way  to  I'.^^'v  p!  (tu  n.  \.\\\ii,  '2b, 'IH),  and  bar- 
tere«l  with  the  nomaties  lur  various  ftrotlucts  «f  their 
herds  in  exchange  for  laiplements,  appatil,  and  siariiv 
aitidea,  and  sometimea  purchased  ala\-ea  ((ien.  xxxvii, 
'i8;  xxxix,  I).   After  the  Ileltrews  liecame  srtiled  in 
ralc>[iiii'.  till  y  were  ilr;i\Mi  iiilo  iIhim  lurinsof  commer- 
cial relations  that  early  exified,  but  rather  passively 
than  actively,  since  the  Mosaic  law  little  favoied  this 
profeasion  (Michaelis,  Afo*.  Hrckt,  i,       sq. ;  Jo«c'phii»'t 
denial  of  all  mercantile  pursuits  by  his  nation,  .1  jmm.  i, 
12,  is  probably  t<H»  fttn^n.;  iin  i  xpresnion ).  although  il>e 
geogr4>hical  position  of  ihi-ir  country  would  aecm  to  bs 
&  geaoral  advantageooa  for  it;  but  the  drcomsoibti 
extent  of  their  territory',  the  {^cvailing  direction  of  the 
popuIatiMi  to  agriculture,  which  lefl  few  poor,  their  al- 
mif'i  total  want  of  tho«*c  natural  and  artilicial  priNlu<is 
most  in  demand  fur  general  traffic,  and  the  preoccupy 
tion  of  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Africa  by  two  ONT* 
cantilc  nations  (the  Phcenicians  and  Arabians),  mostty 
precludetl  them  from  an  independent  commerce,  for 
which,  indeed,  they  were  further  iiuapat  ilnted  l.y  the 
ountiiiuancc  uf  their  eca-coaat  for  the  must  part  in  the 
handa  of  the  Canaanitea  and  PhiTistinea,who  had.  moic- 
over,  secured  to  themaelvca  the  great  commerrial  itHite 
to  I)aroa»ciis,  tnrongh  the  prominence  of  several  cities 
in  the  noriheni  part  of  Palestine  (Benin  nn.  />/  . 
p.  287).   Yet  the  nortb-westera  Israelites  appear  4uite 
early  to  have  ooenpied  a  post  in  the  Pheenidan  nana 
(Gen.  xlix,  IS;  Deut.  xxxiii,  18 ;  Jndg.v,  17).  .S^iloroon 
not  only  (as  a  royal  monopoly)  imported  horses  Irwm 
F.L'ypt.and  traded  them  awn\  in  Syria  by  govenimental 
salesmen  (1  Kings  x,  26 ;  2  Cbroo.  i,  16, 17),  but  Airmcd 
a  commercial  treaty  with  tbe  king  of  Tyiv  for  AMiitiaM 
enterpriae(l  Kings  ix.26),and  launched  from  the  Ednm- 
ittsh  porta  of  Ezion-gcber  and  Elath,  which  David  had 
acquired  on  the  Hc<i  .Sea.  a  tin  t  that  saile<l  under  the 
pilotage  of  iyrian  seamen  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and, 
after  a  thtca  yean^  vayag^  bm^lit  badi  gold,  ailvtr, 
ivory,  sandal -wood,  ebony,  apes,  peacocks,  and  other 
pntducts  of  Chin-India  (1  Kinpi  x,  11;  xxii, 22, fiO;  t 
Clirun.  ix,  ID,  Jl ).   See  Ol'itiit    Alier  the  death  of  SJ- 
omun  thia  marine  coounetce  shared  the  n^iect  of  all 
the  royal  affaini,  and  the  trade  never  iwivad,  with  lha 
single  exception  of  Jdwahaphat'a  nndertaking  ( 1  Kings 
.Txii,  49).  until  these  hai1)on  passed  entirely  out  of  the 
control  of  the  I?»raeHt(-!v.    Sec  I',iM»iiTK,    What  jKwi- 
tiun  the  Jews  held  in  tbe  i'hwnician  traffic,  or  what 
pvoAt  tbe  transit  of  Pheenidan  merchandiae  brought 
them,  is  only  to  be  gleaned  indirectly  from  the  histori- 
cal reooida  (Bertheao. /sr. Gnck,  p.  364);  but  that  both 
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t ;  xxrii,  17.  The  kingdom  of  lanel  was  probaMy  more 
(arored  in  this  Utt«r  (>artictilar  than  that  of  .Tudah,  aa 
<ho  priticifial  tliiTnuulirari'S  nl  irailc  jui'vvi(l  tlirmi;,'!!  itn 
bouiulA.  Cumuercial  relations  ftubBistcd  b«tM-ei-n  Tyre 
and  JiirtM  «Ak  the  exile  (Neb.  xiii,  16),  and  even  in 
New-TeataoMnt  tames  (Acta  xii,  20).  From  th«  PIh»- 
nicians  the  Hebrews  importe<l,  tx^ides  timber  for  cdl* 
tii'i-«  I  1  Kiti;;-!  \' ;  1  ("Lroti.  x!\ ,  1  i.  iiinl  -M  a-ii-li  (N'fli. 
xiii,  lt»>,  a  great  many  funigii  tieccMarits,  and  even  lux- 
vria  (mkIi  w  variegated  atuffii,  migoentai,  and  pdtrka, 
purple  gannentai  etc.),  which  for  Lh«  mimt  part  came 
fn>ia  Arabia,  Babykmia,  and  India  ^cump.  Kzek.  xxvii), 
ami  Mjhi  in  excban)^  wheat  (t-omp.  Acts  xii,  20 ),  oil  ( 1 
Kiq^  V,  11^  hooey,  dates,  balsam  (liua.  xii,  2 ;  m-h  Kzek. 
xxrii,  17),  mni  also  a  floe  apecies  of  fancy  fabric,  which 
the  diligent  hands  of  the  Momen  had  prepared  (I'rov. 
XX  xi.  21>  KespectinK  the  balani'e  of  trade  we  have  do 
certain  means  of  judging,  and  it  is  the  more  difficolt  to 
ascertain  how  this  was  aiyuated,  ioasmuch  aa  Palestina 
mast  have  dcriTcd  ita  aapiily  of  tlM  nctak  lilwwise  from 
foreigners.  Yet  we  nowhere  find  any  indication  that 
the  national  wealth  had  iu-n.'^iljiy  tliininLthed;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Israelites  were  able  to  endure  an  almost 
nobrokeD  aerieaof  baatileattadu^oAenreauUingiopil- 
laget  and  alwagra  VC17  askaaadra  af  boii^  (1  Kingi 
xir.  26 ;  XT,  18;  S  Kiogs  xii,  18t  Jdr,  14;  xvi,  18,  etc.), 
while  certain  periods  (laa.  ii,  7)',  and  even  individoal 
tribes  (Hos.  xii, 9),  were  diittinguished  for  o|>uli'iK'c  and 
Ituuiy;  perhapa  the  revenue  was  derived  tbrotigb  the 
aononniiaoif  dlalrieta  «f  EdooifMaaliy  and  PhoBideia  (see 
T.  (\  Tyfh'*f n.  /V  romnurciit  ft  niiritjntiombu*  Hehrwor. 
am-  fj-il.  Huh.,  in  the  Comntml.  (,'oU.  vol.  xvi  ;  Clau. 

l.Vt  ■•({.;  Hartmanii. A'»6. /V/i/(i/. p. 751  sq.).  After 
the  exile  tbe  Hebrew  commerce  bad  a  wider  iaage,es- 
paeial^  m  mamf  Jawa  had  baeooaa  scattered  in  foreign 
countries  where  they  experienced  many  favor?*,  so  that 
tbe  nation  took  a  ^eater  relisli  in  \.\ws  i>i'aiii>ii  and 
in  ita  luife  emolument.^.  I'rini'o  Simon  invited  com- 
■wrcial  intcfocmrK  by  the  improvement  of  tbe  harbur 
of  Jopp*;  the  Rilntiirian  Jews^  bowtvar,  being  atiO  n- 
Mraiiiod  by  the  discouragement  af  dMir  iiw  and  thoir 
early  mercantile  prejudices,  appear  nut  to  have  ri>t  ii  to 
any  great  degree  of  activity  in  trade;  and  Ileru^rn  im- 
pcoved  purt  at  GMaica  (Joaepliits,  ^Inl.  xv,  9, 6)  was 
■Mall^  oocopicd  by  lbr(igimr%  whila  midev  the  Bobmo 


dominion  traflie  was  eijcumbered  bv  tolls  aod  imimmIi^ 

many  commodities  being  even  inoodcd  in  the  tut  of 

(iovt  nunciit  inoiiojmUes.  .Still  Jewis-li  love  of  ^ain  pre- 
vailed wherever  a  tavorable  opportunity  offend  (.lose- 
phus,Z.(/e,  p.  13),  and  laid  claim  to  trading  privileges 
(Josephua,  War,  ii,  21,  2).  intfimal,  aspedally  retail 
trade  (enactroento  rslatiTa  to  whieh  are  contained  in 
Ix  v.  xix.  Deut.  XXV,  18  aq. ;  eomp.  Ho-.  xii.Ki.was 
particukirly  promoted  by  tbe  high  lestivala,  to  wbicb 
every  adult  Israeliie  resorted  in  panoanoe  of  tbe  na- 
tional religiun.  In  tbe  cities  open  apaoes  at  the  gates 
were  designated  for  the  exposure  of  wares,  and  even 
Tyrian  menhant.s  freijueiited  the  nvarket  at  .lenualem 
(Nell,  xiii,  l*i ;  ttee  Hartmau,  ad  loc. ;  comfi.  Zeph.  i,  10; 
Zoch,  xiv,  2 ;  aiui  see  Movers,  /'hOnir.  i,  .V)) ;  a  mart  for 
sacrificial  victims  and  sacred  shekels  being  established 
in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple  itself  (John  ii,  14  sq.; 
Matt,  xxi,  12).  The  Mii<hna  contains  notia"<  of  the 
eariy  practice  of  beating  down  in  price  (Xnlar.  iii,  1), 
and  of  sliop-keepera  (^Maturntth,  ii,3).  For  the  com- 
merce of  the  Ph«Mlician^  Kg>-ptians  (laa.  xlv,  14),  Bab- 
ykmiana  (Nah.  iii,  16),  and  Arabians,  see  those  articles 
r('-H|Kt!tively.  A\'iiu  r.  i,  l.'i'*.  Si-<>  Commkhce.  In  ino«l- 
eni  Oriental  cities  llic  ntatl  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  small  ihapB,  usually  gatliered  together  in  a  particular 
quarter  or  street,  lilte  tte  ataib  in  an  Ooddcntai  mailceCi 
See  Oazaam. 

MerehMit^  Ijaetar*,  a  leetnra  originally  set  up 

at  I^nner'i*  Hall  in  ICu'l  by  tlia  Aoriiyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents to  defiiitl  Ibe  doctrines  of  the  IMorniation 
against  popery  and  .Socinianism.  Some  misnndenitand- 
iqg  occnniog,  the  Fresbyterians  removed  to  iiaitci'a 
Hali  — Kaditt  fff**-.       ■  ^-  SeeLBtrrvRB. 

Mercier,  Barth^lemi,  a  learned  Fn m  b  m-le»ii- 
aatic  and  bibliognpher,  was  bom  at  Lyons  April  4, 1734. 
At  the  age  of  fifleen  he  became  a  novice  among  the  reg- 
ular jirebendarics  of  tin  CMlK-jxiate  eliiiri  li  of  Saint-<.)CU- 
eviifve,  in  I'aris,  aiul  alter  one  year  of  |>n>bation  he 
was  allowed  to  take  the  vow.  lunnetllately  tlwrsafter 
he  was  sent  to  tbe  Abbey  of  Cbatrices,  in  Champagne^ 
and  there  studied  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  In  1754  he 
wa.1  made  aafilHtant  to  tlie  learned  Perigre,  librarian  of 
Saint-Gene vi^ve,  and  in  1760  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. Four  yean  later  Merder  was  invested  with  tba 
ablMttship  of  Saint-l>'-gcr,  which  was  then  vacant,  at 
Suiitaons.  In  1772,  in  consequence  of  some  trouble  which 
he  had  with  bi«  a—^i  iai' b<  r.  -iLrned  his  functions  as 
an  abbot.  Being  tbu^  liberated  from  official  duties,  he 
travelled  through  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  when 
be  was  in  hopes  of  collecting  t  he  materials  necessary  for 
the  compilation  of  certain  work;*  on  which  he  was  en- 
gage<l.  Altboiieb  bo  bad  \  <  i  |>iilili>bed  only  tlie  i^u^ 
pUment  to  the  history  of  printing  by  Marchand,  he  waa 
warmly  greeted  wherever  he  went.  In  1792  he  waa 
appointed  a  member  of  the  so-called  Monument  Oinn« 
miiuion.  In  this  capacity  he  exerted  himself  to  reacne 
from  di'iriKtion  all  |'ri\at<'  and  pulilio  ctillectioos  of  aft 
and  literature,  lie  also  drew  up  for  the  use  of  librari- 
ans minute  fautmctioiis  touching  the  hooks  intrusted  to 
their  custody,  and  a  method  for  dassifying  them.  To- 
wards the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Franvoin  <k'  Xonfchft- 
tean.  a  clergj'inan  and  a  fosterer  of  letters,  crantt  d  birn 
a  pension  of  2400  francs,  the  lintt  annual  iuHtabneiu  uf 
which  was  paid  to  him  in  1796.  This  assistance  ena- 
bled Mercier  to  decline  the  generous  offer  of  La  Senia 
Santander,  who  had  proposed  to  relinquuh  in  favor  of 
Men  ier  bin  own  otlice  of  librarian  at  IlrusfteU.  He  died 
in  1799.  Uia  writinga  are  characterized  by  an  evidence 
of  proAwnd  cmditioa,  together  with  system  and  pospiciH 
ity  in  all  his  rescarrhes.  He  pnbUshed  a  large  number 
of  works,  among  M  hit  b  we  may  cite,  tjettreg  nir  la  Jiib' 
liographie  itutruriir-  </.  .1/. /j-^(»rf  (rarisi,  17t>;}.  Hvo): — 
Lettn  aur  k  veritabie  uuteur  du  TesUtment  politique  dm 
CaHmal  A  RkMien  (Paris,  1765,  8vo;  aU  of  which 
were  extracted  from  the  Memoir**  de  Trmtu  ) :  Con- 
nbaUim  lur  ta  quettum  de  tavoir  n  Us  rtliyicux  de 
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Sakd-Generiive  tont  ou  ne  toni  poM  Ckanoinm  Rfffulifrt 
(new  ed.  Paris.  1772,  -Ito)  •.—Opinion  tur  de  prettwlue* 
prophetitt  qu'oii  tifij>liijiit  dur  ,  i  i  mmrn/f  prt*tiUi  (I'arin, 
1791) : — iJitaertatuma  tur  CauUur  <k  flmitatioH  dt  Ji- 
WM-Ckriti,  par  I'abM  Obeaqui^re  (1776^  12ne).  8ee 
Notice  Mr  laviett  U*  icrits  de  Merrier  de  Snini-Le^, 
by  Chardon  de  la  Uochettc. — Hocfcr,  Souv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  8.  V. 

Murcier,  Cluiatoplier,  a  French  ucedc  anthor, 
WIS  bofn  at  IMIe  near  the  opening  of  the  17th  century. 

He  cntertil  tin  ( )rili  r  of  the  Caraiclites,  and  cliati;:<  il  lii.-^ 
worldly  name  to  .Mfxti  tk  iS  a  in/- Jacques.  Ho  died  in 
1680.  His  tnoflt  celebrated  works  arc.  Vie  de  la  .tferr 
Therete  df  Jtmit.  fotulatrict  de*  CarmeUtti  de  la  f'ranehe 
Oours^  Lyons,  Ui7:),  4tu);  and  La  LvmUrt  aux  vivantt 
par  rixperieneet  dn  mortt  (Lyon.s  1675,  8ro). 

Maioiar  (or  lie  Meroier),  Jean,  in  I«tin  J/«r- 
etnUf  n  diatiRgaiahed  HngucDot,  waa  bom  In  Vzv*, 
FhlOOB^  near  the  bt'Kinniii;;  of  the  IClh  century.  Dcs- 
tioed  for  the  bar,  ho  ^tll(lted  law  in  Avignon,  and 
•bo  in  Toulou.se.  Ikit  the  dead  languages  having  a 
powerful  attraction  fur  him,  be  devoiiNl  much  of  hi« 
time  to  the  study  of  tireek,  and  ere  long  confined  him- 
adf  entirr  ly  to  the  ]iur.>uit  of  Hclirrw  and  other  SIk- 
mitio  toti^iiis.  Alu  r  haviiifi  Ihiii  (lio  most  noted  pu- 
pil of  Valalile,  he  lK'<'an;e  his  mnvcvxir,  in  154(.>,  to  tlic 
chair  of  profeaaor  of  Hebrew  iu  the  Boyal  College  of 
Vhmee.  Coaaubon  belierod  that  If  ercier  wia  the  most 
iMmed  Mchraist  of  hi-^  'lav.  When  the  second  reliKioua 
war  bn»ke  out,  Men  ii  r  wa.^  constrained  to  quit  I'aria. 
Alter  the  treaty  of  p*  a<  o  at  Saint-tlermain,  he  returned 
to  Fnooe,  but  while  passing  through  his  native  ci^  bo 
was  earried  away  by  the  potUence.  He  died  «  Protes- 
tant ill  1.'h'>l\  Ml  rc'u  r  inihli.-hid  nhiiosi  the  whole  of 
Jtiiinlhan's  Taiyum  on  the  i'rojihecit-'fi.  He  also  wrote 
in  Latin  valuable  commentaries  un  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  on  the  Gontel  acoowUng  to  Hat> 
thew.  Hia  comnentaties  fUinhnicd  matter  to  the  Sf- 
nopsis  Critictyrum  nf  I'lrii  ht  ( ltVM\  He  is  also  the 
author  of  TractaUtlus  de  tu-a  itlibiu  Jobi,  Prorrrlmirum, 
tl  Ptalmorum,  nuctore  R.  Judii,JUio  /U  i/ium  Hifpano,  a 
tranalation  from  Hebrew  (Plarii^  1566»  4to) :— Liter  dt 
autntOma  Scripfurte,  anttort  R,  Juda,  ^So  Bataam 
(Paris,  l.'ifl'i.  Ito  . ;  /n  I)i  ritlujum  cmnnuvtanus  liab- 
bini  Abrafiiim,  aiynomntlo  liett-Ezra,  interjtr.J,  Mtrctro 
(Lyons,  1568,  4to)  x^Sottr  in  Thetaurum  Lingum  Sanc- 
to  PajpuKi  (Ljrons,  1575-95,  M.) -.—Obiervationea  ad 
BvnpiJtimt  htenujii/jthira  (8tra.Hhur^%  1595,  4to).  He 
■IsO  publi-<hcN|  a  ('•iJiimi  Hfan/  on  l/ie  CaulirUt  and  Lict- 
vret  on  (JetiKsit.  bee  Haag,  La  France  ProUttantt, — 
Hoefcr,  JVone.  Biog,  GmdrA^  s. 

Mercurianus,  Father,  a  noted  Romanist  of  the 
Order  of  t  hi-  Jesuits,  was  a  IkJgiaa bj  birth.  We  know 
but  little  of  hia  penonal  hiatafy,  oxoepc  that  he  stood 
veiy  high  in  the  estimation  of  pope  Gngoiy  XIII,  who 
eansed  his  adTineement  to  the  fteneralablp  of  tbe  order. 
He  died  Aug,  1, 1580.  Nieolini,  IIL*t.  of  the  JtmU*  (p. 
150),  tells  us  that  "  he  was  a  simple  and  weak  old  tnaji. 
Mefcniianua,"  he  contiiuies,  "  exercised  very  little  influ- 
enoe  on  the  destinies  of  the  order,  and  was  the  first  gen- 
eral wboae  snihority  was  bdd  in  little  aooount** 

Merou'rius  (the  Roman  name  of  the  god  Mer- 
ewrpi  the  Uerme$  of  the  Greelu^  '£|f)y*<9Ci  Acts  xiv,  12 ; 
eompb  Rom.  xvi,  14 ;  the  name  is  n  nneertain  etymol- 
opy\  properly  a  (Jreck  th  iiy.  whom  tlie  I'omans  iden- 
tilitnl  wiih  their  p>il  <if  i<initiur<i-  and  bargains.  In 
the  (iireek  mytholi><;y  IlcrroeA  wa!<  the  son  of  ZciiS  and 
Maia,  the  daiughter  of  Atlas,  and  ia  oonstnntly  lepn- 
swted  as  tbe  emnpanion  of  hia  fbther  in  hia  wanderings 

npon  Bartb.  one  nf  these  (HTn'iicns  they  M-ere  trav- 
elling In  Phryijin.  nod  were  reliised  ho!*]>itality  by  all 
anve  Baucis  and  l'hilem<in,  the  two  aged  peasants  of 
wbom  Ovid  tells  the  charming  episode  in  bis  Metam. 
tlii,  6SIV-724,  which  appears  to  hun  fbrmcd  part  of  the 
fUk-lore  of  .\s]h  Minor.  8co  LtCAORIA.  Mercury  was 
the  berald  of  the  gods  (Homer,  Od,v,  'M  \  U^m.  in 


Ifrm.  and  of  Zeus  (Od.  i,  S8,  84 ;  //.  xxiv,  333, 
4»;i ),  the  ek>quent  orator  ((></.  i,  86;  Horace,  Od.  i,  10, 
1),  inventor  of  letters,  music,  and  the  art*.  He  was 
eqoalfy  characteriaed  by  adroitneas  of  action  and  icadi- 
iwis  of  ipeeeb,  being  tlie  wpreientative  of  intellij;;cnra 
and  craft  among  men  (sec  Pauly's  Real-Enryl.!.'/..  iv, 
1 W2 ).  He  was  usually  n-prewnttsl  as  a  slender.  Ixanlitt* 
youth,  but  in  an  older  Pelasgic  figure  he  was  t>eard«d. 
The  fact  that  he  waa  tbe  cuatoroAry  attendant  of  Jiqii* 
ter  when  he  appeared  on  earth  (Ovid,  Fatt.  v,  4tt; 
'  comp.  Mftnm.  ii,  731  sq.\  pxplahis  wliy  the  inhal  itiiiJji 
\  of  Lvfttra  (Act<*  xiv,  VI),  as  wkim  as  they  were  ili!'ji">ed 
'  to  believe  that  the  gfnls  had  visited  itiem  in  the  Uke- 
neas  of  men,  diacoveted  Uennea  in  Paul,  as  the  chief 
speaker,  and  aa  tbe  attendant'of  Jupiter  (see  KirinKi, 
Comment.  mA\i-H\^.  It  wcms  nrim>ci's»ary  to  be  riiii  ai 
whether  the  n-presentations  of  Mercury  in  aiieii  iu  .-lai- 
ues  accord  witli  the  supposed  personal  ajipearance  of 
Paul  (see  Walch,  IHta,  ad  Ada  Ap.  iii,  188  aq.),  and 
especially  In  the  matter  of  the  heard  of  tbe  latter,  fiir 

nil  known  reprc;>entati"ns  of  the  tjod  diffrr  in  much 
more  important  particulars  from  the  probable  cfM-tiiroe 
of  Paid  (e.  g.  in  the  absence  of  any  garment  at  all.  « 
in  the  use  of  the  short  chlamys  nierelyi  in  tbe  cadn- 
ceoa,  the  petaaus,  etc  (see  Mukr,  Anoint  Art,  %  879- 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  SUppo^<'  (hat  tbo'^*-  who 
ex|>ected  to  see  the  gods  mixing  in  the  afiaira  of  this 
lower  world,  in  human  form,  would  not  look  for  much 
more  than  the  outward  semblance  of  ordinary  men.  8te 
Soitlill  MeL  ^Ckm.  Biog.  and  MplkoL  n  T.  HenMk 


Hermes  (Mercury). 

M avoiuliis.  See  Hsnim  TnamoiSTtm. 

Mercy  (properly  l^n,  eke'ted,  kindneu ;  Atoc, 
pi^)f  a  virtue  which  Inai^reB  as  with  eompaaaion  tot 
othcis,  and  indtnn  m  to  sssist  tbem  in  timr 


ties.  That  works  of  mercy  may  be  nn  eptable  ti>  (io*!, 
as  ('hrist  has  pron>iMHl  (.Slalt.  v,  7\  it  is  nui  onnii.;h 
that  they  firoceed  from  a  natural  sentiment  of  Iniinan- 
ity,  but  they  must  be  performed  for  the  sake  of  God, 
and  from  truly  pious  motives.  In  Rcriptnre  and 
tnilh  are  commonly  joined  ti'^'i-lber.  tn  t]\<i\r  the  ;;(«id" 
ness  that  precedes  and  tbe  laiibldlntss  that  accompa- 
nies the  promises;  or.  a  giHMiiios«,  a  clemency,  a  n»er» 
cj  that  is  constant  and  (iaithful,  and  that  does  not  de* 
mire.  Mercy  ia  also  talten  for  Ikvors  nd  benefits 
received  from  (Jtwl  or  man;  for  pnddty,  justice,  cxnl- 
neas.  Mercilid  men — in  Hebrew,  chatdim — are  men  of 
piety  and  goo»lnesi*.  Mercy  is  often  taken  for  giving 
of  aims,  Prov.  xiv,  84;  xvi,6;  Zach.  vii,9.  See  Chas* 


t/r  rev,  as  derived  from  Trtmn'mrdlii.  rnny  inijinrt  that 
hivtiiiiai  lietic  "M^nse  of  the  suffering  of  another  by  w  hich 
the  Iteart  is  ritTeeted.  It  is  one  of  flw  nohtat  InitA  of 
character.  The  object  of  meicy  is  niseiy:  so  Ood 
pities  bmnan  misciT,  and  forbears  to  ebaatise  severely; 
So  man  piiie«  the  mi^en-  of  n  fellow-ni.Tii.  .mil  n*~i-t« 
to  diminish  it ;  so  public  officers  occasiunaily  moderate 
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tkt  Itnctnon  of  national  Uwb  from  pity  to  the  culprit. 
BbtoaJy  tha!*o  can  hi'i*  for  mercy  who  «»xprp««  peni- 

Wnce  and  solicit  merov  ;  ihi-  iiii|>friilcrit,  Itic  Mublmm, 

the  obdunlc,  nitb«r  brave  the  avenging  band  of  ju»- 
Ika  Una  banaefa  the  rdiBving  hand  of  ommjt.  Am 

KUDOX. 

|frrc\-  is  an  osnentUl  attrihute  of  Jehovah,  for  the 
kB0vi<^!|:c  of  which  wc  arc  indebted  wholly  to  rcvcla- 
lioa.  Br  tlM  propitiatory  aacrifice  of  oar  Divue  Ke- 
tHowr  a  wqr «  vfnatd  tar  the  cxcniae  of  novf  and 
fTSA-  tnwariN  tho  human  family  perfectly  honorable  to 
tbf  attnlmt*'^  and  i;ovcrnmcnt  of  (iod.  He  ap|K'an«  a 
y.i<  and  a  Saviour  :  "  lie  in  juat,  and  yet  he  justi- 
Cttti  bim  that  believeth  in  Jesiu."  Tbua  the  plan  of 
Mhfi^Mi  bjr  Jaaut  Chriat  piwridaa  tut  the  exerctae  of 
infinite  mercj".  consintently  with  the  most  ri^id  de- 
man>i$  of  truth  and  ri);htcousneiis;  su  that,  under  this 
gnrioiu  diitikciiiuition,  "  mercy  and  truth"  are  aaid  to 
"hare  met  together,"  and  ngbteouaoeia  and  peace 
htn  Used  each  ethei^  (Gen.  six,  19;  Exod.  sx,  6; 
aoir,  6.  7:  Psa.  Ixxxv,  10;  Ixxxvi.  15,  Hi;  ciii.  17; 
Lake  xviii,  13;  Hum.  ix,  15  IX;  Ileb.  iv,  IG;  viii.  I  J*. 
Tbe  cxpn-tsion  **  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrilice" 
(UoL  ri.  6;  Jtlatt.  ix,  13),  aigniffai^  aa  tht  cooiiectioo 
iadkata,  Oiat  <M  te  plaiaed  with  the  cseieiia  of  mer- 


er niMirr  than  with  thA  offering  of  ^ncriruc!*.  thoii^^ii  Mil 
hjLi  ni.i  If  the  latt«  r  neceasaiy  (.1  Sam.  xv,  •-!:: ;  .Miu  vi, 
M  .   Sf  Atonement. 

Mercy  la  aLw  a  Chriatian  grace,  and  no  dutjr  ia  more 
Mnmgiy  un>ed  by  the  Scriptnraa  Chan  the  cxodae  of 

ittowar  i-  all  nu  n,  and  esix-cially  towards  such  aa  have 
(RspasA'd  agaiust  ua  ^Matu  v,  7  ;  xviii, 

Many,  flfsten  oC  8m  Sm-xM  or  M bbot. 

Mercy,  U'iliiki.m,  a  (ierman  Roman  Catholic  tho- 
oloj(ian,  was  tmni  Feb.  1>,  1753,  at  Ueberlinp^n,  near  the 
Bodcnaee,  and  wa-i  educated  at  Oberachwangar.  In 
1787  be  waa  oOMlo  the  cowtofdiike  Chaiica  of  Wur- 
tenben;,  ond  in  ITM  became  minialer  at  Gniol,  prin- 
rifialitv  of  Ilohcii/' Hi  ni-SiL.Mn.irin)feii.  His  atlvanced 
tge  obUgeil  him  to  rt:<i;;n  Inn  )>usition  in  1019,  and  he 
diad  Jidjr  1,  Mercy  waa  an  cxtWiljr  wdl-ed- 

acMid  BMB.  He  pnbliabed  in  IMl  an  mmf  on  the 
aecmity  of  leferm  within  the  tbmwn  Oatholie  Chnvh, 
which  cawieii  coiisiilcrable  aenaalion.  He  nimi-d  at  an 
entire  reform  of  the  Church  constitution  and  the  ch-r- 
gj.  Beside*  several  articles  in  the  Jakr*urhri/\m  Jiir 
Tktolasie  md  Kinkamekt  dtr  KatkoUbm  (Ulro,  1806- 
10),  he  publiabed  ■trml  oibar  valMblt  bofc  qunor  pro- 
dcKtions  in  theologicd  fitcmtofe.— Dtfrlog^  Gtbkrtt 
TIttul.  IkuUcAlandt,  a.  v, 

Mercy-seat  (•"7"*'  tappo'rtth,  a  corrnng,  i.  e. 
Bd  of  a  vcMeJ,  (tpoken  only  of  the  top  of  the  tacrcd  ark ; 
Sqx.  and  Nc«r  Teal.  iAatfrqptoyfVuJg,  pi^nMortoma*), 
the  eorer  of  tlie  box  or  ark  etmtabing  the  tahiea  of 

the  Sifiaiiir  law,  and  ovcrij-n  nd  by  the  cherubim,  be- 
tween which  api>earcd  the  thekinah,  or  vliible  radiant 
frmbol  of  the  tiivine  preaence;  it  is  generally  repre- 
Maled  aa  a  plaak  of  aeadx  orcrlxid  with  gold,  but  it  was 
■an  prDbaUy  ■  aolid  plate  or  alwet  of  the  purext  gold 
(Exod.xxv,  17  w{. :  XXX.  •»;  xxxi.  7.  etc.).  Hence  ih<' 
boljr  of  holier  is  sometimes  callrd  the  "houj^o  of  (he 
iDeny-!«eai"  y  1  t'hron.  xxviii,  11,  Heb.),  .Iom  |.lin>  sim- 
ply  edia  it  a  lid  (*x-idi|M,  Atit,  iai,  6^  6) ;  but  tbe  ver- 
iMOi  hare  all  regarded  the  term  aa  ia^ieatiTe  of  propi- 
tiatuin  (as  if  from  the  Piel  of  ^BS),  and  the  same  view 

•ppMo  to  be  taken  by  the  Mew-Teatameot  writers, 
who  eanpare  it  with  the  thnme  of  irrace  in  heaven. 

aeSMto  whi  h  ha^s  l)cen  opene  d  by  the  Mckm!  of  (■hri>t 
(Btk  ix,  6 ;  Kom.  lii,  24).  8e«  Akk.  (Jomp.  1  Cbron. 
xxviii,  11,  where  tbe  holy  of  hoKea  ia  called  the  r-a 

r*BSn,  "house  of  the  ni»  r.  v-M^at."  '-It  wa.'<  that 
wbere<jn  the  blood  of  the  yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled 
by  the  hi);h-prie«t ;  and  in  thia  relation  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  aenae  of  tbe  word  in  the  Heb.  is  ba<ed  on 
the  material  fiKt  of  tta  'covering'  tbe  ark,  or  from  thia 


notion  of  its  reference  tn  the  'covering'  (14  e.  atonement) 
of  sin.  See  ATOM;Mi:\r.  lUit  in  any  case  the  nutiuu 
of  a  ••H'ni,'  ut  ciitivi  veil  ly  the  name  in  Knglish,  seems 
aupertluous  and  likdy  to  mialead.  Jcbovab  ia  indeed 
qwken  ofaa  'dwelling*  and-even  aa '  aitting*  (fta.  Ixxx, 
1;  xcix,  1)  between  the  cherubim,  but  undoubtedly  hia 
seat  in  this  conception  would  not  Ive  on  the  same  level 
a-H  that  on  which  they  stwHl  (Kxml.  xxv,  IH),  and  an 
enthronement  in  the  gtoiy  above  it  roust  be  auppoaed. 
Tbe  idea  with  which  it  la  eonneeCed  ia  not  merely  that 
of '  merrj',*  but  of  formal  atonement  made  for  the  breach 
of  the  covenant  (Lev.  xvi,  14),  which  the  ark  <-oiitained 
in  its  material  vehicle — the  two  tables  of  >Utw.  The 
communicationa  made  to  Uoaea  are  repreaenieil  aa  made 
*  from  tbe  menTHwat  tliat  waa  upon  tlie  ark  of  the  tea- 
timony'  (VumU  vii.  W;  comp.  I!xo<l.  xxv,  'i"i;  xxx, 
ti);  a  xublime  illu-Htraiiun  of  the  moral  rdation  and  re- 
B|H)nsibility  into  which  the  iHKiple  were  by  covenant 
rqpirded  aa  brought  before  Uod"  (Smith).  It.ia  not 
witlMmt  rigniWcance  tliat  the  ncreyMt  waa  alow  tlic 

ark  and  below  the  sjTnboU  of  the  divine  presence  and 
aitributt-s,  as  if  to  fore#ha»lo\v  the  buperseilcncc  of  the 
law  of  ordinances  contained  in  the  ark  by  the  fne  irrace 
of  the  UoapeL  See  Pmteniua,  De  Judaa  area  (L'paal. 
1717)?  Wcmar,  Da  Pnpkkaaria  (OieaMn,  1695).  8aa 
Shkkin.\h. 

Me'red  (Heb.  i/.,  T^'t,  irUl/um,  as  in  Josh,  xxii, 
2*2;  Sept-  Mw/ia^  and  Mto(fi/;<*,  Vul^^.  .I/cm/),  a  {lerson 
naincd  asi  ttic  Mtoini  -mi  of  K/ra  |or  Iv/xr).  of  the  tribe 
of  Jiulah  (1  Cbrun.  iv,  17).  See  Kzuaii.  <ireat  confu- 
•ion  premik  in  tlie  account  of  his  lineage  and  family, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  chapter  in  question,  Ver.  17, 
after  mentioning  the  four  sons  of  Ezra,  immediately 
a'lil-.  ••  rind  she  bore  Miriam,"  etc.;  where  the  Sept.,  by 
an  evident  gloea^  attributea  tbeie  children  to  Jetbro, 
the  flnt  named  of  Exra'aaona;  theVDlg.has^rMid,fa> 
fcrrinp  them  to  Ezra  as  additional  s<jns,  in  defiance  of 
tho  text  inp^,  which  ia  undoubtedly  feminine ;  while 
Lntlier  readera  tids  word  as  a  proper  name,  Tkakar, 
e<|ually  at  variance  with  the  text,  which  joins  the  fol- 
bwiog  word  by  tbe  aocoa.  particle  nst,  a  construction 
that  doea  not  Iwre  allow  the  molution  by  the  rendering 
II  iffi.  Ill  vi-r.  18  we  find  jM'v  t  rnl  (<our<  nltrilmted  to  "his 
wife  Jebudijah,"  and  tho  statement  added,  "And  tbeae 
arc  tbe  aona  of  Bithiah,  tbe  daughter  of  Phataoli,  whldi 
Mere<I  took:"  the  Sept.,  Vuli:.,  and  Loth,  follow  the 
Heb.,  which  yields  no  inlellij;ible  conn<«  tion.  Vcr.  li': 
"Anti  ihc  .•oiUH  of  hi.'*  witV  lli"li'iti.  thi'  lister  of  Naham, 
the  father  of  Keilah  the  Uarmite,  and  Esbtemoa  the 
Maaeliatliite;'*  whcte,  however,  the  Hdi.  text  would  ha 
more  naturally  rendered  "the  sons  of  the  wife  of  llodi- 
jab,'*  n«7')n  ni^M  "^Sa,  the  form  r;^K  being  nu«ly 
•baolata  (aea  Nordbeimei'a  Hti.  Gramm.  {  404);  the 
Sept.  renders:  ".\nd  tin-  sons  of  the  wife  of  his  .If  wish 
sister  [I'ioi  yi-t'atKvc  ri)r  'li)>-<"<iiat  fictA^z/v  ]  wiTc  Na- 
chem,  and  Dana  the  falln  r  of  Keeila,  and  .Simtion  the 
father  of  Joriam.  And  tbe  aona  of  Naem,  tbe  father  of 
Keeila,  were  Oanni  and  JeatheoMe,  Machatha"  [  variona 

n-adinir'*.  "of  tho  Idunucin  fsister"  (or  "of  Odia  the  .sis- 
ter"! of  Nni  hain,  the  tarlit  r  of  Keeila,  wtrc  tiarnii  jolli- 
ers "llotnniii  "  or  ■  llo;,'.<irroi")  and  Kshthaimou,  Xo- 
cbathij }  tbe  Vulg.  and  Luther  are  )Akft  tbe  lieb.,  ex- 
cept tha  amhignotM  rendering!,  Et  filii  nxoria  Odajac," 
"  Die  Kinder  <lc»  Wcilies  H.xlija."  The  Syr.  and  Arab, 
omit  ver.  17  and  1«  (Daviil.vm'.t  /frcM.  oj'lhr  llih.  Ttxt, 
ad  liK\).  The  corruption  of  the  te.xt  is  evident.  We 
■uggcflt  a  conjectural  r»tonUiou  by  trauspoaing  tbe  lat- 
ter part  of  ver.  18  to  tbe  middle  of  ver.  17,  and  the 
whole  of  ver.  19  to  the  •  n  l  of  vcr.  17;  these  simple 
chani;e.s  will  supply  iIm'  inaml*  im  on^ruitics  aa  fol- ' 
low-*:  ".Vnd  the         of  V./tjx  ur  \vmt  \  were  .Jet  her,  and 

Mered,  and  £pber,  and  Jalon.  And  tbeae  are  tbe  aona 
of  Bithiah  (Uw  danghter  of  Pharaoh),  whom  Mered 

[firnf]  married;  she  bore  Miriam,  and  .Shammai.  and 
Isbbab  (founder  of  Eahteniua) :  and  the  bobs  of  hia 
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{tecoDilJ  wife  lIiMlijah  (the  sLstcr  of  Naham,  father 
founder}  of  Keilah  the  Gamiite  [?  strong  city]  and  of 
Eahtemoa  the  Maachathitc)  —  this  Jewish  wife  bore 
Jerp<l  (foimdjT  of  (Icdor).  and  Hobcr  (founder  of  Socho), 

ami  Ji  kiiihii  l  ilViumltT  nf  Tlii-  r^M-ntially 

tgncH  with  lierthcau'n  rectiticatuin  of  the  |ln^^a^e  (A'r- 
U8r.  ad  Iik.),  adopted  by  Keil  (fnmmiiti.  ad  W.). 

**lt  has  been  Mippoeed  that  I'haraoh  ia  here  the  nan>e 
of  in  Iftraolite,  but  there  are  utronfj  reo-wns  for  the  com- 
inou  and  contrary  opiiiiim.  'I'lii'  nanw  liiiliiiib,  '<1iiiil;1i- 
ter/  that  u,  'servant  of  the  Lunl,'  in  apprupriatt?  tu  a 


years  aAcr  he  was  ordained  at  Edenton.  In  1819  be 
was  aettled  aa  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Newbem. 
In  1822  he  accepted  a  call  of  the  Baptist  Cliurrb  of  Sa- 
vannah, and  fiiuitly  settled  in  1825  na  pastor  of  die 
Church  at  Edentoii,  N.C,  where  he  recnaincd  I<t  nin^ 
years.  He  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Baptut 
Interpreter,  the  flnt  Baptlat  paper  printed  in  Kofth  Ov> 
olina.  In  1835  be  returned  to  the  Church  of  Newbcni, 
where  he  publifihed  the  BtlJiral  Itftvrder.  In  1K|(1  h» 
n  iuovtil  t<i  l<nl<'ij{h,  whiTc  he  rt.iiiiinicd  tu  i--u(  the 
[taper,  though  hU  health  was  loo  fettle  to  allow  him  u> 
It  may  be  obaerred  that  the  Moslems  of  the  take  a  pastoral  charge.  Ho  ilied  Nov.  18, 18S0.  He 
pnaent  day  verj-  frequently  give  the  name  Abdallah,  j  pQbliabed  •  pamphlet  entitled  Chritiiamtti  nwl  Slarrrj 
*tavmt  of  Gtnl/  to  those  who  adopt  their  religion.  ( in  1847,  whidi  had  previously  ap(teart-d  iu  the  JiAlicd 
Tliat  another  wife  wtii  i-alloil  llic  ,!(  \vt  s.s,  i>  in  favor  of 
Bithiab's  Egyptian  origin.    The  nanie  31triani,  if,  as 


«•  believe,  E^'ptian,  is  especially  suitable  to  the  child 
of  an  £g>-ptian"  (Kitto).  .St>c  Bitiiiah.  Pharaoh, 
whose  daughter  Mend  es^MHiM^il.  was  therefore  undoubt- 
edly ^imv  one  ol  tlic  K^;v]>tian  kings,  and  lunoo  Mend 
himself  would  apiKsar  tu  have  been  a  person  of  note 
among  the  laraelites.  As  his  children  by  bia  other 
wife  (who  was  also  highly  related),  were  recognised  as 
ditef  men  or  rebuildt-rs  of  Canaanitish  cities,  and  hence 
mu>t  li;i\  c  lived  NKin  after  the  conquest  and  settlemenl 
of  rule.Htiiie  by  ihe  Hebrews,  Mcred  himself  will  be 
idaced  in  the  period  of  the  exode,  and  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  married  the  daughter  of  the  predecesMor 
of  that  Pharaoh  by  whom  the  Israelites  were  detained 
iniOcnirl  l.i.iula:;!-;  iM  rliaps  li i-  wiff  rrfii-^cl 

to  accon.pany  biu,  to  the  promi.i-d  land,  an.l  the  later  ,  Jo77i.7th7.,emI  AIvTiTa^of  fi'n^^ 
cnildren  may  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  sabBcqucnt  mar- 
riage during  the  wanderings  in  the  deMit  irith  m  Ue> 

brcwcss  llodijah.    B.C.  cir.  lfi5H, 

Ml  ixd's  wife  Bithiah  "1^  emmnTatod  bv  the  rabbins 


litconltr. 

Mer'emoth  ( Ueb,  Ufn-mo/A',  r'^'^'^.^j-nltmiim), 
the  name  of  two  men  at  the  close  of  the  captivity. 

1.  (Sept.  MtpajuiSr,  Maptfttoi,  Mfip/i(.<3,  dre  Pa- 
/iw^  V.  r.  Maptfiwd,  etc.;  Vldg.  MerimtUk).  A  priol, 
son  of  ITriJah,  and  gmdaon  (deaMiidant)  of  Koi,  via 
returned  fnm  Babylon  with  Z<Tiibb:d)el  (Neh.  xii,  S), 
B.C.  58t<.  and  to  whom  were  altenvards  r«n«igm-ii  the 
bullion  and  ^ncred  vesnels  forwarded  by  Erra  (  Ezra  viii. 
88).  B.C.46i).  "After  the  BUtttment' in  Earn  iiftil,  re- 
specting the  «xdiaion  of  the  flunDy  of  Koa  tiom  d« 
priesthood,  if  !•<  pnzr.ling  to  find  one  of  tbi*  family  r»*- 
ognised  as  n  priei^t ;  but  prultably  the  exclusion  liiil  not 
extend  to  the  whole  family,  some  Ix-ing  able  to  wtaltli»li 
their  pedigree"  (Kitto).  U«  repaired  two  sectMias  of  tht 
walla  of  JcnmlciB  (Neli.iii,4,tl>,&a44«,and  Kvid  to 


among  the  nine  who  entenxl  I'aradiae  (Uottinger,  Simy- 
ma  Orutttak,  pi.  515),  and  in  the  Targum  of  R  Joseph  on 

Chronicles  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  proselyte.  In  the 
same  Targiun  we  tind  it  stated  that  Caleb,  the  aim  of 
Jepliuiineh,  was  called  Mered  because  be  withstood  or 
rebelled  against  (I'^Q)  the  counsel  of  the  spies,  a  tradi- 
tion also  recorded  by  JarehL  But  airather  and  very 
curious  tradition  is  preserved  in  the  Queestiontt  in  tibr. 
ParaL,  attributed  to  Jerome.  According  to  this  Ezra 
«raa  Amnm;  his  sons  Jether  and  Mered  were  Aaron 
and  Moses;  Ephcr  was  Eklad,  and  Jakn  Medad.  The 
tradition  gtK's  on  to  say  that  Moses,  after  receiving  the 
law  in  till'  ill  m  ti,  eiiinlneil  bi>  father  to  put  away  hi^ 
mother  because  tstie  was  his  aunt,  being  the  daughter  of 
Levi :  that  Amram  did  so,  married  again,  and  begat 
Eldatl  and  Medad.  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
is  said,  on  the  same  authority,  to  have  In-en  'taken'  by 
MoM>>,  becaiiNc  -she  forsook  idols,  and  was  coiuerittl  to 
the  wor>liip  of  the  true  GofL  The  origin  of  all  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  oceunence  of  the  name  *  ^lir- 
tam'  in  1  Chron.  iv,  17,  which  was  referred  to  Bliriam 
the  sister  of  Moses.  Kabbi  D.  Kimehi  would  put  the 
fir>i  elau-^-  ol  ver.  M  in  a  p«r<'nt hesis.  He  maken  Hitli- 
iah  the  daughter  of  I'haraoh  the  first  wile  of  Mcred, 
and  mother  of  Miriam,  Shammai,  and  Ishbah ;  Jehudi- 
Jali.  or  'the  .lewes*,'  liii  second  wife"  (Sniitb). 

Meredith,  C.  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
waa  bom  in  Bytinore  Oountr,  Md.,  May  5, 1820;  was 

converted  at  eleven,  joineil  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1H46, 
travelleil  with  nsefulnew  ei^lit  yeans  and  'I'ed  at  Ixba- 
non  .Station,  Ohio,  .Inly  Hi.  IH:>t.  Mr.  Meredith  was 
amiable  and  serious  from  childltood,  was  full  of  good 
works,  and  by  bis  own  cflbita  neqinTCd  not  only  a  fine 
general  English  edneatioH,  but  read  Greek  and  Ijitin 


x,5).  lit  .  cir.  llt>.  In  Neb. xii,  15  he  is  mention!^  >iT 
the  name  of  Mku.motii.  as  the  father  of  Helksi. 

2.  (^efU  Mfl^M^,  Vulg.  MarimmtL)  An  Uaditt 
of  the  "  aona*  (?  tntaaUtam*)  of  Bani.  who  divoiccd  hta 

(jentile  wife  nfier  ilie  exile  (Ezra  x,3(}>.    B.C.  4."i9. 

MererluB,  a  French  prelate,  nourished  in  the  Istter 
half  of  the  tith  century  as  bishop  of  An|cmil^a>e.  He 
was  originally  count  of  Angoul^me.  At  that  period  of 
histor>'  the  civil  government  differed  so  little  from  the 
eccle-ia'.iii  al  that,  without  any  change  of  bnbit.s  or  •!- 
teraiiou  of  moral  life,  the  appellation  of  count  was  not 
unfrequeotfy  OTriMUged  tat  that  of  Udiop,  in  order  IV 
tnuumit  to  •  aon,  or  perhaps  a  nephew,  the  title  thai 
relinquished.  In  this  way  the  prerogatives  of  both  ti- 
tles were  retained  in  the  >anie  family.  But  it  was  con- 
sidered an  abuse  of  authority  to  have  any  one  iiemn 
inverted  with  the  combined  privileges  and  distioctioM 
of  a  cmmt  and  of  a  bishop.  The  count  Mererius  wss 
canonically  settled  in  the  see  of  Angoul^me  by  SuGcr* 
main,  bi:<bop  of  Paris  and  St.  Euphn)ne.  arc  1 1 bishop  «f 
Toura,  wit  h  the  consent  of  king  Charibert.  Nanlin,  the 
nephew  of  Hererios,  inherited  the  imnnnilics  and  pe^ 
aeasioas  attached  to  the  title  of  count  Tliis  occurred 
about  570.  Afler  seven  years  of  episcopacy  Merrrios 
w.'i^  |M>i^iiu  i!  by  Froiitoiiiii'".  w  bo  seized  the  bi^hop'» 
mitre,  and  was  apparently  recognised  without  oppusitioo 
as  the  bishop  of  Angouleme.  It  is  wolthy  of  notice  that 
in  those  tnMildesome  times  it  was  not  uncommon  thnmgb 
such  crimes  to  reach  the  highest  officea.  The  authoi? 
of  l.'Uhtoirt  l.itttritiff  and  the  (mUui  Cfiri.'iim.n  have 
fancied  the  identity  of  Mererius,  bishop  f>f  Angouleme, 
with  one  Maracharios,  who,  according  to  Fortunatua,  at- 
tended the  dedication  of  the  church  at  Nante."  in  5<>8; 
but  father  Lccointe  wouhl  rather  l>elieve  that  this  Mar* 
achariiis  K'uniaclKirius  \\  n^  the  bi-hop  i.f  ( 'oui.nices, 
Vet  neither  the  bishop  of  Coutances  iKir  ttic  bishop  of 
Angouldme  was  a  fellow -pnnrineial  of  the  bishop  of 
Nantes.    It  is  much  more  likelv  that  the  Maracharios 


fluently,    lie  was  a  sound  theologian,  and  a  dignitied,  '  mentioneil  by  Fortunntu!^  is  the  Kame  with  Maclianni^ 
instructive,  and  useful  minister  of  tlie  Gospel.— JbTMlIlM  i  bishop  of  Vannes,  will)  <lii  d  prokihly  in  h77.    It  i>  said 
Confti'iH..'.  V.  i«;7.  j  that  some  writings  by  Mererius  were  depoailed  in  tbl 

Meredith.  Thomas,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  lK.rn  1 1**^  of  CIuni.but  th<ry  seem  to hav« been  kMt.-Ho»> 

•t  Warwick.  Bucks  (  ouni  v.  I'a.    After  gra.luating  .  .Ian.  *• 

4, 1816)  in  the  University  of  Philadelphia,  he  began  the  j  Me'ree  (Hcb.  id.,  0'^«,  from  the  Sanscrit  merak, 
itii4y  of  theolivy,  was  Uoeoaed  Dtc  40, 1816^  «Bd  Mro  |  iMr«ji|r,  Maoidiaff  to  Benfty,    SOO;  Sept.  Mipie,  bat 
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most  copie*  omit :  VuIr.  Mart$\  one  of  the  neven  aa- 
trap«  or  vizien  uf  Xerxes  (Esth.  i,  14).  liC 

M^rt  Frax-.-oi*.  ■  French  Ilenetlictine  munk,  m-«» 
born  at  Vierzon  in  16'5.  He  died  Oct.  18, 1723,  in  the 
Abi>er  of  S«int-Martiii  de  M»i,*ai,  |irovince  uf  Uerrr. 
)ft>ri  puUi<iho<1  a  work  entitled  ItiscuuioH  critique  el 
tktoloijique  det  Kenuirquei  de  M.  tur  U  dictitimitiiie  de 
Slortri,  under  the  nom  de  plume  At.  Thomat  (1720). 
Hr  has  Mmclimes  been  miMaken  fur  I>om  IMiilippe  Uil- 
hxMl,hi!i  contemporary,  who  never  publinhttl  any  work. 

Meriadec,  St.,  a  French  pn'late,  whrme  name  in 
I^tin  i.4  .\lrrfiuLx-Hty-w*»\yon\  in  Vannofl  aU>ut  tiOft. 
He  was  a  lineal  defcendant  of  the  ancient  kinpn  of  Ar- 
CDorica.  and  wa<<  brought  up  at  the  court  or,li>t'l  III,kin^ 
of  Britiany.  He  wa.*  ordaiueil  a  priest  by  Hinpieten, 
the  bishop  of  Vannea.  and  afterwanU  retired  inio  the 
waste  atiil  sterile  country  of  Stival,  near  I'untivy.  At 
the  death  uf  liin{(ueten,  the  clen^y  an<l  the  laity  alike 
with  one  acclaim  ap|>ointed  Meriadec  his  leptimale  nuc- 
cewnr.  St,  Meriadec  is  mentii>ne<l  in  the  Vihi  Sando- 
nm  by  Bolbindus  (ii,d6).  It  m  not  known  when  he  was 
canonized,  but  his  lume  is  still  much  venerated  in  Hrit- 
tany.  where  many  churches  and  cha|)cls  have  been  c«ni- 
BKrateil  under  the  inftpiration  of  his  memorj'.  He  died 
in  Vanne;*  in  the  year  tiOC. 

Merian,  H.ws  liERxiiAitn,  a  noted  phtlosnpher,  was 
bom  in  1723  at  Lichstall,  in  the  canton  of  liash*.  where 
his  father  was  a  minister.  After  rinishin^  an  academi- 
cal course  of  philosophical  an<l  philolopral  studies,  he 
became  private  tutor  of  a  youn^;  Dutch  n*il>leman.  At 
the  recfimroendation  of  M.  de  Maupertui^  Fretlerick  the 
Great  called  him  to  lierlin.  Here  he  became  a  memljcr 
of  the  Acailemy  of  .Sciences,  and  soon  disiinjfuLihwl  him- 
self so  much  that  in  1771  he  was  nomiuateil  director  of 
the  philoitiiphical  de|>artmeni,  and  in  1707  (after  For- 
rnerV  death)  secretary  of  the  academy,  t)f  his  numer- 
ous phil«»M)phicAl  works,  some  of  which  show  superior 
merits,  we  mention  the  followinR:  Ui**.  de  autor/iiria 
(Baxle,  I74<») :  —  IHtaturt  tur  In  tutfaphynqur  (Ila.Hle, 
1766 j :  —  Sytft me  du  mrmde  (Bouillon,  1770):  —  Hxamt^t 
de  tki*toirt  tuUurtlte  de  la  religioH  par  Mr.  Ilunte,  ou 
r <m  rr/vUr  U$  trrrurt,  etc.  (Amsterdam,  177H).  Numer- 
ous philosophical  essays  of  his  are  printeil  in  the  "  Mt-m. 
de  r.\cad.  dcs  Sciences  k  Berlin,"  e.  g.  i/ent.  lur  Cupjirr- 


cepdon  de.  »a  propre  existence ;  Mem,  tur  Vapperfrptirm 
rontiderie  relatirement  aux  ulert,  ou  tur  rrxitU-nrr  dtt 
ideet  dant  rdme  (voLx  y,  Rfjlexiinu phUot.tur  la  rrttrm- 
Uance  (voL  xii);  Exnmm  dune  quejttion  runcrmtiiU  Ui 
liberie  (voLix);  ParaUtle  de  deux  principttde  ptyrholo- 
gie  (vol.  xiii):  Sur  le  tent  moral  (vol.  xiv) ;  ttiir  le  de- 
tir  (voL  xvi) ;  Sur  la  craintr  dr  la  mort ;  ,Sur  Ir  meprin 
de  la  mort;  Sur  le  tuicide  (vol.  xix) ;  Sur  le  dure*  tt 
tur  rintentile  du  pluitir  rl  de  la  fteine  (vol.  xii).  For 
further  details,  see  Fred,  .\iicillon,  Eloye  hitlorique  de  J. 
H.  MeriaiL,  etc  (Berlin,  1«10). 

Mer'ibah  (Heb.  Meriba/i',  HS-'^r.  quarrel,  or 
strife,"  as  in  (Jen.  xiii.K;  Numb,  xxvii,  14),  the  dcaig- 
natton  of  two  places,  each  marked  by  a  sprinK. 

1.  (Sept,  XotcopqiHi  ;  Vulj;.  joins  with  the  preceding 
name  in  one,  tentalio,  Exo«l.  xvii,  7;  but  in  Psa.  Ixxxi, 
;  H,  Xoifopia,  coHtradirtio.)  The  latter  of  the  two  names 
pven  by  Moses  to  the  fountain  in  the  ilesert  of  Sin,  on 
the  western  gulf  of  the  Hed  .Si-a,  which  issued  from  the 
rock  which  he  smote  by  tlie  divine  commaiui.  the  other 
equivalent  name  In-ing  Mahsaii;  and  the  reason  is  as- 
signed,"  because  of  the  chidini/tif  the  chiUlren  uf  Israel, 
and  because  theytlid  there  tempi  the  Li»rd"  (  Ex<hI.  xvii, 
1-7).  This  s|M>t  is  only  named  once  again  by  this  title 
(Psa.  Ixxxi,  K).  The  general  locality  is  designate*!  by 
the  name  Keimiihim  (ver.  1,8).  .See  Exoni--  n»e 
monks  of  .Sinai  still  pretend  to  show  the  identical  rock 
from  which  M<«tes  brought  f«>rth  the  water  (Olin's  Tntv- 
elt,  i,  41(>).  .Stephens  descriU-s  it  as  an  ItMilatwl  stone, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  with  several  artilicial  gashes 
from  which  water  trickles  (7V«r.  i,  2H.'i).  Burckhardt, 
also,  who  was  one  of  the  first  travellers  that  critically 
examined  the  locality,  thinks  it  Ix-ars  imlubitable  marks 
of  art,  yet  one  of  the  later  travellers,  I>.  Holn-rts.  holds 
tluu  the  oriliix'  has  been  naturally  formed  by  the  «N>/.ing 
of  water  for  a  long  period  {Holy  /.awl,  Ay;y/>',  etc.,  vol.  iii. 
pL  iii).  The  rock  rests  iMilated  where  it  has  fallen  frotii 
the  face  of  the  mountain.  It  is  of  rwl  granite,  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  ten  feet  wide.  Down  the  front  of  the 
bl(K-k,  in  an  itblique  directi<ui,  runs  a  seam,  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  wide,  of  apparently  a  softe*  material; 
the  r»»ck  also  has  ten  or  twelve  tleep  horizontal  crevices, 
at  nearly  e«|ual  distances  from  each  <illuT.  Tliere  are 
also  other  a()ertun>s  u|Hin  its  surface  from  which  the 
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water  Is  said  to  have  inued— in  all  about  twenty  in 
iramber,  and  lying  nenly  iii  a  stfaigtat  line  BioaiMl  the 
three  sides  of  the  atone,  and  for  the  immi  part  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  two  or  three  inchen  hroail,  and  from 

one  t<i  two  ini  lii  H  deep;  Imt  a  U  w  arr  ss  dn-p  hh  four 
inches.  The  nx-k  is  highly  revt-ml  U-th  l>y  the  t'hris- 
ttans  and  Bedouina.  It  lica  in  the  valley  called  Wady 
cl-Ixjah.  in  the  very  hifjhcst  region  of  the  Sinai  group, 
niiniinf;  u[>  narrow  and  choked  with  fallen  mcks  between 
the  two  jH'aks  that  (  l.iini  to  Im*  tin-  Mutiiit  i>f  Mom.>h,  and 
contains  the  deserted  convent  of  Kl-Ahein  (^iiittii,  J'ict. 

2.  (Se|>t.(fi  riXoyrn.inXunib.xx,13;  xxvii.H;  Deut. 


Meridian  is  the  trcbnical  term  for  the  siesta  or 
noon-day  sleep  in  a  convents  allowed  to  be  taken  dmiag 
one  hour  after  hall-timc. — Walcutt,  •Sacr.  A  rrh(r:>l.»,v. 

Merino,  John  Anton  Diaz,  a  Konian  i'nthohc 
prelate,  was  boni  in  1771.  In  hi»  twelfth  rear  he 
bad  nade  aoch  extntoidinaiy  progreaa  in  bia  attidiea 
that  h«  waa  ready  to  enter  tin  Univaliity  «f  AWde. 
Ijitrr  lie  lectured  as  professor  of  theoloj^-  nl  f^\cral 
uiiiv('r>iti<  s  in  .Spain  and  Cuba,  then  joined  the  iKjmin- 
icall^,  and  was  shortly  afl«r  promoted  general  of  thia 
order.  On  aocouot  of  bia  gnat  wisdom  and  aagacily, 
he  waa  afteo  eonaidtcd  by  tbe  Uabopt  in  caaea  ef  an  in- 
tricate chnrac  ter.    In  lK't*2  he  wa«  urdiiindl.  .nul  in  l.in 


xxxii.  .'■!;  Xon'opK/  in  Xumb.  xx.  24:  Vulg.  «/«/m(/iV- I  jK)«ition  led  a  inoM  exemplary  and  simple  life,  and 
tio;  but  in  I'sa.  xcv.  H,  jTM^iin//.  <;.  tniUtliu.  Autti.Vin*.  jrrently  devotctl  him»elf  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 


'provocaiiuii ;"  and  in  iueiuxlvii,  19,  Maptiiwi  \  xlviii, 
S8,  BofN/fw^— in  whidi  liK  two  passages,  aa  well  aa  in 


Ilia  fimi  and  vivid  faith  was  a  bulwark  againat  the 
evita  of  bia  time,  and,  for  refusing  to  support  irreligioua 


P8a.cvi,3'2.the  Anfb.Vera.has"f>trife.**)  Another  fonn-  tdii  t.H  of  liis  trnv.mment,  In-  ho-s  finally  expdkd  from 
Uin  produced  in  the  .''amc  manner,  and  under  nimilar  and  had  to  leave  .Spain,     He  Rjicnt  bis  last 


circumstances  in  the  dcM  rt  nfZin  (  W.idy  Arababl.  i><  ar 
Kadeah;  to  which  the  luiroe  was  given  with  a  similar 
referenoe  to  the  tnevioaa  miaconduct  of  the  Israelites 
(Numb.  XX.  13.  '21 ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  H),  In  the  last  text, 
which  Ih  the  only  one  where  tbe  two  places  are  men- 
tioned togelber,  the  fornur  is  callwl  M8.>»ah  only,  to 
prevent  the  confusion  of  tbe  two  Meribaba, Whom 
then  didat  prove  at  Maaaah,  and  with  whom  tboa  iKdst 
strive  at  the  w.ntcrs  <if  Meribah,"  Indeed,  this  latter 
Meril)ab  is  fdiiHi.-t  always  indicated  by  the  addition  of 
♦•water>,"  as  if  furtber  to  di(«liiij;iiisb  it  from  the  »>ilier 
(Numb.  XX,  18, '24;  I>euU  xxxiii,  8 ;  I'sa.  L\xxi,H:  cvi, 
8S;  Rselc  xlvii,  19;  xlviii.  SM),  a  tide  that  ia  but  ence  | 
appHeil  to  the  otbtr  Miribrib  d'sa.  l\xxi,H^;  and  the 
looditv  we  are  now  considerint;  is  still  more  ili-linctly 
called  "  waters*  of  Meribah  in  Kadesh"  i  Niunli.  xxvii, 
M),  and  even  Meribah  of  Kadcab  (A.  V. "  Mcribah-Ka- 
dc8b,**Dent.  xxxil,5l).  Only  once  ia  thia  place  called 
simfdy  >I»  ril.ah  (  Psa.  xev,8).  If  Mran;;e  that,  with 
all  this  carifuhieas  of  distinction  in  .S«  riptnre,  the  two 
places  should  rarely  have  been  properly  disiTiminated, 
Indeed  m^y  conmentatora  have  n^ga^ded  the  one  at* 
a  mere  dtiplieate  nf  tbe  other,  owing  to  a  mixtme  of 
cnriier  anil  later  lct;i  nd.  Ttir  iil«>\c  m^nki^l^  Irridilion 
baa  contributeil  to  confound  tbe  two  lew  alili<  s.  Iliil.  be- 
sides the  differences  already  noted,  there  wns  iliis  \ ^  ry 
important  one,  that  in  amiting  tbe  rock  at  the  second 
place  Hoeea  himself  exhibited  impatience  with  the  mul- 
titude (Numb.  XX.  1 0  !  -.'  -,  whereas  be  showed  no  signs  of 
passion  on  the  former  (.01  a^ion.  .See  AIohrh.  The  dis- 
tance of  place  from  the  former  Meribah,  the  distance  «>r 
time,  and  the  difference  of  tbe  people  in  a  new  genera- 
don,  are  drcumcuncea  which,  when  the  positive  condi- 
tions of  the  two  wells  were  so  e<|ual. explain  why  Moses 
might  give  the  same  name  to  two  placea.  Sec  Kadksii. 
M«rib'-BaiU  (Heb. MerV-Bf^tit,hrz  V^-C,  nm- 

tmfln  wiib  IliiiilA  ( 'lirmi.  viii, 1 :  Sept.  M»fii  ■JiKr-V  v.  r. 
M(^pi/3a(iX,Vulg..Urri&i(/^-  ah>«i  in  the  contracted  fortn 
MerV'Ba'ahhv^  "nQ,!  C1inHi.ix,40;  Sept.  Mtpi^aoX 
V.  r.  'S\t\i>iAtin\.\'\\\ii.  MTihiiiiD.ihc  son  of.Tonathan, 
elsewhere  called  .Mi.iMiii«>siitrn  ('2  Sam.  iv,4,etc.),  ap- 
paiently  ftam  an  unwiUlngnaaa  to  pranouKe  the  idola> 
trmis  name  of  Uaal.    Se»>  Ihiiiwwiictii. 

Merici.  .\n<.i  i.a,  foundress  of  the  Onler  of  I'rsii- 
lines,  w'a.H  txini  at  iK'seticano,  on  the  lake  of  liuarda, 
In  1611.  Her  family  name  waa  lit  Bre$ria,  She  was 
bronght  up  by  her  iincle,  and  at  an  early  age  entered 

tbr  t  )rder  nf  St.  Francin.  She  made  a  pilurinini,i'  to  tbe 
Holy  I<aiui,  anti  after  her  return  establish'  il  at  15re-<  ia, 
in  1587,  a  new  onlcr  of  nuns  «'f  "  bich  she  was  up|M.int- 


years  in  France  in  exile,  and  ditd  at  Marseilles  in  1844. 
He  publiiibed  Co^rccton  £cckMa$tica  and  liiiUoltta  da 
la  Religiott,  the  first  woilc  containing  all  the  acts  of  tbe 

Spanish  bishojus  in  defence  of  the  sy-tem  of  tbe  Church 
purxued  during  the  constitutional  e|MH,-h,  and  the  lat- 
ter comprising  tbe  tianalation  of  the  wocka  of  Ijmu^ 

naU,  Mai.stre.  etc. 

Af  erit  hi^'iiilies  iltsfi  t,  or  thai  which  is  earned ;  orig- 
inally the  word  was  apf>licd  to  isohliertt  and  other  mili- 
taiy  peteona,  who,  by  their  labors  in  tbe  lield,  and  by 
the  varioua  hardahipa  thay  andetwcnt  daring  the  emnaa 
of  a  canipaiijn,  as  also  by  other  services  they  m%bt 
occa>ionally  render  to  the  cummonwealih,  were  aaid, 
mei  trr  *fijHnnliti,  to  merit,  ur  earn  their  pay ;  which 
they  might  properly  be  said  to  do^  because  tbey  yield* 
ed  in  real  aerrice  an  eqaivalent  to  the  atate  fcr  the  ati- 

pend  tbey  received,  which  was  thcnfore  due  to  them 
in  justice.  Here,  then,  we  come  at  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  tutrU;  from  w  hich  it  h  very  clearly  to  be 
seen  that,  in  a  thcokigical  aenae,  there  can  be  r.o  auch 
thing  aa  merit  in  our  beat  obedicnoe.  One  maa  aMy 
merit  of  snotber,  but  all  niniikind  together  cnnnet  merit 
from  the  hand  of  (iod.  'i'liis  eviilently  a])|»ian.,  if  we 
conisider  the  imperfections  of  all  our  aerviw*,  and  the 
expreaa  dedaratiuo  of  the  divine  Word  (Kphea.  ii,  ^  9; 
Ron.  xi,  ft, «;  Tit.  iii,  5 ;  Rom.  x,  1 , 4).  The  acbidaatie 
distinction  between  nin  if  iif  nmi/mi/i/  and  mrn't  nfrrrn- 
fligniltf  is  thus  Mated  by  HhIiIk  s  *  UtMnii,  pi.  i,  th.  iv) : 
"(Jod  Almighty  having  promiMd  ^aradi^e  to  iliose  that 
can  walk  through  this  worhl  according  to  the  limita  antl 
precepts  prescribed  by  him,  tbey  say  he  that  shall  so 
wjilk  sli.nll  lim  it  I'ar.ndi'e  fj-  cunt/run.  Hui  l^'miisc  no 
man  can  demanil  a  ri;,'ht  to  it  by  his  own  nj;hit  imsnesa, 
or  any  other  power  in  hiro»ell.  but  by  tbe  free  grace  of 
(mmI  only,  tbey  say  no  man  can  mril  I'aradiae  est  con- 
>.%/«•."  'SeeMaftrri'M.  See  SoutVa  Aprawnt,  TVe  Itoe- 
h  iii'  i^f  }f'nt  vol.  iii.  ser.  1 ;  Tnplndy's  H'orisiiiif 

471;  Ilerveys  J-Jleren  Lttttrt  to  \\  i>l<y;  Koltinaon^ 
Clattdtt  ii,  t\%\  Bud^  TU^  DU*. ».  v.  Sec  also  Wonaa. 

MKRIT8  OP  CitKisT,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  infio- 
ence  or  moral  ronsi<h-raiion  resulting  from  the  olwdicnee 
of  <  brist  — nil  ibfii  In-  wriMi;,'lit  and  .ill  that  be  sulTtrrd 
for  the  salvation  of  inaukiud.  Sec  A'ro.xtJiiCNT  \  Isi- 
rLTATtOM  %  RiOHTBOt'BXRaa  w  CHWSr. 

Mki{ITs  or  S.MM  s.    So(>  St  rt  i'.v  i:<i<; ATtov. 

Meritum  i>i£  CoM'K-.nu,  or  i>k  CuNditiH)  {iieteri 
ofn/mik  «r  fitimt).   lliia  diadnetion  in  the  idea  of 

the  merit  of  >r<M..l  works,  as  it  was  first  interpreted  by 

'riinmns  .\.|iiin:i-.  n)ay  Ik*  looked  u|M>n  as  a  compromii* 
Wtween  tiie  strict  Aiiuusliiiiini  liociriue  to  whitli  he 


edanpoior.  Angela  Merid  died  March  '21,1M0.  Her  i  himself  was  attached,  and  the  I'elagian  tendenci<'S  of 
order  waa  eo  Miecewftd  that  at  the  end  of  a  centnry  |  the  Chnreh  in  general,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
after  its  or^'nni/atlon  it  ci»inited  in  France  ahme  over  pM.d  worl.-'.  He  therefore  considers  meritorious  worka 
thiee  hmidred  and  fifty  eonv»iii!v.  S<  e  Helyot,  //i>/.  ihs  iiiuhr  two  a^iK-cts :  I,  xVccoHing  to  the  substance  of  the 
onirM  asoaoatiyaM,  iv.  l.'H» :  D'Kmllliannt .  Z/tf^.  </f5  cr-  work  itM'If.  in  so  far  ns  procoidin^;  from  b<  ii;t,'s  m- 
dnt  moiiattigmf$t  p.  247-249 ;  Moreri,  Met.  hut.  a.  v.~  i  dowed  with  free  will,  it  is  an  effect  of  tlieir  free  vuli- 
Iioefer,AbMr.A«bOininilr,  11,688.  SwUaauLimBi  ItioB.  S.  Aa  praetfedng  b  a  uieMim  fton  the  pica  «l 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  Umit  r  the  la.Ht  nspoct.  bt-inj;.  in  fact, 
an  iiT.  c  t  it{  the  divine  gnce  in  man.  it  is  tnfritorium 
ril*  et«n>»  a  comMjfHo,  While  conudcred  w  •  result 
of  live  iHUt  the  iflnncnae  diipraponioD  between  the 

creature  and  the  siipernafural  o«>mmiinifatr<l  (jrace  pre- 
rent.i  there  bcinj^  any  coruU^/ttUitji,  any  alwihjU-  (l«.<«n, 
but  (inly  a  conyrnilaf,  propter  (jiiamlain  iiiiualilati'm 

propoftionia.  For  it  appears  aoitable  that  "  ui  buiutni 
opennn  wmjiiimiuiii  avtim  Timncni  iwua  raoonpenn 

Jieininilmn  exccllentiatn  .<«f  virtuti^,"  Frntn  tliiH'l'liDm- 
as  Ai(uiiiai>  concludes:  1.  I'hnl  no  uiie  Iml  l'ltri-<t  ivin 
gain  by  meritum  cfnuliyid  any  pnmam  ffratiam  for  anoth- 
er. 2.  That,  on  the  oontraiy,  it  i«  poaaihle  to  all  as  re> 
Ijania  wtentim  amgnii,  ainee  **  Menndiiia  anidtiv  propor- 
fi"ium  I>i-u.<  impk-t  hominis  voiinilatem  in  salvatiime 
alteriu'*."  The  rt>nclu>ion,  which  u|ifns  wide  the  door 
lo  I  he  practict'  of  supt  reroijaiory  works,  is  consequently 
thifl^  tiuU  "lides  aliurum  vtUet  aUi  ad  aalatem  airrifo 
eaujnii,  noo  eoodignl"  Dana  flcMiw  goes  even  ftarther 
in  tbii  IVla^jian  direction,  and  nsMTis  thai  man  can. 
<le  oiii^rno,  prepare  {Jif/x'n.  n  )  WmiM-K  tor  tlic  recfj>- 
tion  of  the  grw*  offered  him.  By  lYiitesWnt.s  (hist  dis- 
tioction  is  of  ooorae  r^ccted,  as  well  as  the  whole  doo- 
Hine  of  good  workft  Tht  ApoLCoi^.(ii,9S)AetSant 
that  this  sohola'-tii-  ilistinction  is  but  a  *iT('f'ii  for  I'cla- 
(riaiiUni :  ■•  Nam  si  Uiii*  ne<'fjwari«i  dat  gratiain  pro  me- 
rito  cMn(^i,  jam  non  est  ineritun  eoDgrui,  sed  con* 
diKoi;"  elsewhere  (iii,  127)  it  oppoaea  lo  it  the  follow- 
ing aryuBoenta :  1.  Hut  thia  doetnne  tends  tn  diminiah 
tilt'  niciiiatori.ll  character  of  Christ,  rpii  pi'r|H-tiio  i-i 
nudialor,  non  lantiini  in  principiojustiticalionis.  'I.  i  hat 
it  continually  awakens  duubia  in  the  conscience,  for 
bypooitea  could  always  lely  on  their  good  works  to 
nwrit  joatifleation,  while  oonaeieiitioaa  bcUeren  would 
bi>  in  doubt  a.4  to  oil  (heir  works,  and  always  seeking' 
for  more.  "Il«tc  ext  enitn  de  coni^ruo  niereri,  dubitare 
et  sine  fide  operari,  donee  despcrstio  incidif  See  MUn- 
9aut.Lekrbtuk  d.  JJogma^etck.  ii,  1, 14fi^  146, 176;  Ne> 
ander,  Gatk,  d  ekritlL  BeBgiom  «.  JTireAe,  ii,  2M,  6MU- 
Herzog.  Rtal-EnqfHop.  ix,  365.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Merlat,  Elik,  s  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Saintes  in  March.  1634,  and  was  educated  at  Sanmur  and 
Montaultan  ;  he  afterwards  vi«itc.l  Swit/crlnn'l.  Hollaiid. 
and  EngUiitl,  and  in  165M  secured  a  ixtniiion  as  mini!>i(.r 
■t  the  church  of  All  Sainta.  In  Ifi'K  he  presided  over 
ibe  provincial  synod  at  Jonzac.  Hia  reply  to  Hmrrrtr- 
ment  dr  In  Morale  tPArnaHlit  brought  n|M>n  him  the  dis- 
pleasun'  <>f  the  gorcmniint  in  It"i7'.';  lie  w.i-  -i  iit  to  pris- 
00,  and  in  16H0  the  Parliament  of  (iuicnne  banished  him 
Aam  the  eountry.  Merlat  escaped  to  I^uaanne,  where 
ha  was  appointed  professor  of  thcolng}*.  He  died  there 
Nor.  IS,  170ii.  His  most  celebrated  works  are,  Kritonae 
^n,  t  (tif  lilt  lirrr  <lf  M.  A  nuiul'l :  I.e  I{>urr  rft  rnt-nt  Jf  i,t 
Morale  deJittu  Christ  (  Saumur,  1672, 12mo): — Le  mo- 
foa  db  ditetmer  let  f$prit* ;  thb  sennon  was  directed 
the  Tisionarias,  and  created  great  disturt)ance : 
r  9rvd  tt  kfauM  Pii^me  (Lansanne,  17(M),  12mo ;.— 

Merle  d'Aubign£,  Jkas-  HKNiti.  D.!).,  one  of 
the  illustrious  ciiaractcrs  of  the  Church  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  popular  historian  of  the  mo!<t  protninent  event 
of  modem  ttinea — the  great  Uefonnatioo  of  the  16th 
ccntnry — was  bom  at  the  villa^  of  Eanx  Vires,  on 
Lake  Lcman,  in  the  cnnton  of  (icncva,  Swit/.i  rland.  Au^. 
Ifi,  171*4.  He  was  the  descemlant  i  i  !<  I.ratid  French 
Protest niir^.  His  first  French  anr.-t  .r  t..  h  :\\i'  ihc  na- 
tive soil  was  Ilia  grwUxgnuMUalbcr,  Jubu  Lewia  Merle, 
»ho  qiiiUed  hia  home  at  Nismea  after  the  reracatinn 
ef  the  Edict  of  Naatcs(l«>t.')>.  jtn<l  found  a  refuge  in  the 
hnme  of  Switzerland's  greaicM  character— .lohn  Calvin. 
In  17  W  Kranci.H,  son  of  John  l^ewis,  married  Elizabeth 
D'Aobigne,  danghtcr  of  the  celebrated  French  Ilmteatant 
noMeman,  and  direct  descendant  of  the  noted  chevalier, 
Theodore  Agri[>j.a  d'Aubiirn"-.  thi'  grar-dfatln  r  of  Ma- 
daaaede  ^Iaintknun  (q.v.).  According  to  t  rench  usage, 
the  finUf  oime  of  Elisaheth'a  ittitttrioua  anceitiy  waa 


appended  to  the  family  name  of  her  own  offspring.  On* 
of  thcM"  wa-*  her  son,  .\inie  KolKTt  (lM>rn  in  17Jv>,  mur- 
dered in  17SI9j,  ibe  father  of  this  subject,  and  of  two 
other  aona  who  now  ligare  in  Anerican  neicantlle  life 
— one  of  them  has  been  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
nriHiklyn.  I„  I.;  the  other  a  n-sident  of  New  Orlean.'. 

.lean  Ht  nri  was  educated  in  the  Academy,  or.  a'^  it  i« 
more  commonly  called,  the  Untveruly  of  (jeoeva.  l>e- 
temioed  to  enter  the  miniatiy,  he  inaugurated  hia  tbe- 
oloi,'ii'al  (•our>*"  at  his  alma  mater.  While  engaged  in 
his  studies,  under  the  leadership  of  a  fa<  uity  dwidiilly 
rationalistic  in  tendency,  he  fell  in  with  the  Haldanes, 
and  was  led  to  dedicate  binuelf  to  Christ  as  a  (aithful 
and  devoted  aervant.  In  hia  own  aoeount  of  hia  eon- 

verxion.  |)r.  d'.Vtiliigne  states  that  his  pnifessor  of  divin- 
ity disU-lieved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that, 
insteail  of  the  Bible,  ".St,  Seneca  and  St.  Plato  were 
the  two  aainu  whose  writings  he  held  up  fur  admiration." 
The  pupil  roUowed  the  master  throughoat.   He  waa 

chairman  nf  ;i  nieeiini;  of  stiidi'nl'*  \\)\<i  protestesl  most 
veluinenlly,  m  a  public  document.  aj^'uinNt  "the  odious 
aggresniun"  of  a  (taniphlet  entitled  "Considerations  ufion 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Henri  Empey  tax,  which 
waa  nddieastd  to  them,  and  had  pradnced  a  great  excita- 
ment,  "Hut  soon."  b>-  cniitinnes.  " T  itn'i  PutHrt  HaU 
(lane,  and  heard  hitn  rea  l  tiorn  an  l'.n;4li.'<h  ilible  n  chap- 
ter from  Uomana  abotit  the  natural  inirruption  of  niait— 
a  doctrine  of  which  I  liad  never  before  heard.  In  tut, 
I  was  quite  ntonished  to  hear  of  man  being  oorrupt  by 
intiire.  I  reniemlKT  saying  t4i  Mr.  Haldane,  '  Now  I  n'c 
that  doctrine  in  the  Hil)le.'  'Yes,'  he  replietl;  ■  but  do 
you  see  it  in  your  heart  V  That  was  but  a  simple  ques- 
tion, yet  it  came  home  to  my  conscience.  It  was  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  f^mn  that  time  I  saw  that  my 
he  art  was  corrupted,  and  knew  from  the  \\'i>n\  of  tiod 
that  I  can  Ih-  s.ived  by  grace  alone.  .So  that,  if  (  Jeiieva 
gave  aotni  iliin;;  to  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  lUrfur- 
aaation — if  slie  communicated  light  to  John  Knox — 
(ieneva  has  reedired  something  fiom  Scotland  in  return 
in  the  blessed  exertionaofBobeit  HaldMM^"  See  IIau- 
i».vxk;  Mai.an. 

Upon  the  com|iletion  of  his  theological  course  at  (ie- 
neva, Uerle  d'Aubigne  went  abroad  and  atudied  at  the 
univeraitica  nf  Leipsic  and  Berlin.  In  the  bBt>'named 

place  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  "  father  of  modern 
Church  history,"  Neander.  On  his  way  to  Ikrlin  he 
had  itasseil  ihrou<;h  Kisi  iiach,  and  visited  the  ca-sllc  of 
Wart  burg,  made  liaraous  by  Luther's  sojourn.  It  was  in 
this  s()ot  that  he  first  conceived  the  \mr[ny^  of  writing 
the  ••  Hi-tory  of  the  Heforraation."  His  stay  at  lierlin, 
and  as^si^iation  with  the  imraortal  Neainler,  only  con- 
tirme<l  the  purpose,  and  he  rested  not  until  the  work  wait 
in  the  possession  of  the  world.  In  1S17  he  was  ordained 
uj  preach,  and  became  the  pastor  of  an  interesting  Frendi 
Protestant  Clmr  h  at  Hamburg.  There  he  lalM>red  dil- 
igenlly  fur  his  people  and  Wu  God  for  some  live  yean^ 
when  he  was  invited  to  Uni»si>is,  by  the  late  king  him« 
self,  as  pastor  of  n  newly-foimed  French  congregation. 
He  rapidly  rose  in  favor  and  distinction,  and  enjoyed 

the  {Hisition  of  presiilent  of  the  Con-istory  of  the  French 
and  Uertnan  Protestant  churches  of  the  lielgian  i-api- 
tal.  In  1830,  the  revolution  delivering  the  country  lr>>in 
I'rotcatant  rule  and  Dutch  authority,  all  persons  friend- 
ly to  the  long  of  Holland  were  regarded  as  enemies  of 
the  Ik-ltjian*,  and  Merle  irAubi„'ne.  fearin;;  for  hi--  life, 
delerminefl  to  return  to  his  native  country.  The  pious 
"Switzers"  were  actively  canvassing  at  this  time  for 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  theological  school 
—a  training  place  for  the  ministry  of  the  orthodox 
churches.  His  arrival  gave  a  lu  w  imjietus  to  the  proj- 
ect, and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  "  tvaiiuelienl 
.Siciefy"  in  IKU,  and  the  founding  of  the  long-<lesired 
seminary.  Uerlie  was  appointed  profeanor  of  Church 
htsUiry,  and  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
s«-h<jol.  a  position  w  hich  he  eoniinutsl  to  hold  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  a(h>rning  it  by  his  piety,  learning, 
and  doquenoe,  and  aanctilied  by  the  divine  bkaafaig 
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upon  his  ever-momdrahk-  lahnrs.  His  associates  in  the 
flchool  were  Gaussen,  celebrated  a»  the  author  or  a  work  on 
"Inapiration,"  Pikt,  and  La  Haipe.  Though  {XiaNflaed 
of  an  ample  fortnne,  Dr.  M cite  d'Aabtgn^  li^  a  life 
of  lalxirioim  activity.  At  stventy-oi^ht  lir  was  still 
vigorous, aiid  went  to  ljc«l  on  .Smiday  ni^'lit,  (  K  ioIht  20, 
•fkar  fMTtaldng  af  the  Hacramem,  and  i^ubMiiueiit  devo- 
tioDi^  with  M  aenae  of  pain  or  iiUieaa.  Like  Dr.  Cbai- 
mm,  whnm  In  aome  pdnt*  h«  may  be  said  to  have  re> 

scmble<1,  he  was  fduiid  li>  have  ilii  il  (|uietly  in  his 
riHtm  at  ni^ht,  ntui  to  liave  U-«mi  muik'  liuurH  dead  IxfAire 
hia  family  knew  their  loan.  His  death  occurred  on  Oct, 
21, 1872,  at  Geneva.  Upon  h'w  couutiy'a  loaa,  the  CArw> 
Hm  tntfUigencer  (Oct.  24,  1872)  thu»  commenta  in  a 
lieautifully-MTittcn  obituary  ofmir  fiihjtct  :  "Not  sinco 
the  impresitive  death-scene  of  John  Calvin,  which  took 
place  '60S  years  a^  ha*  Genera  been  called  to  mourn 
orcr  the  lota  of  a  moK  iUnatiiaiia  dtiaen  and  tniniater 
of  the  Lord  Jems  Chriet  The  FVee  Charrh,  oT  which 
he  :is  fiiiiDili  r,  jin-tor.  profeawr-  m  liii  b  illtfi  rs  from  the 
I■l^(nbll^la'd  (  liurch  in  bavint;  no  roiiiu-cliuu  with  the 
State  government  —  partaken  largely  of  tbe  nature  of 
CalviniaticMethodiwn.  But  the  man  himaelf  was  broader 
and  preater  than  any  sect.  Hi«  beautifnl  tribute  to  the 
mf-morv  of  ( "ah  in  is  bisi  own  most  ap|>n)priHle  epitaph  : 
'He  was  not  a  tit-novan;  he  wat  not  a  Swis.s;  he  was 
of  the  City  of  Goil."'  Henry  Baylies  in  a  >hort  rt|Kirt 
of  "  An  Evening  with  D'Aubigne"  (Zion't  Ueruld,  Nov. 
14, 1872),  hm  fhmlshed  a  deaeriptidin  of  Merle's  appear- 
aiu.f  oflatf  Ytars:  •' D'Aubipii**  I  ^lllluld  hay,  full 

six  feet,  ratber  more  than  less;  wa>  lar^o,  but  tioi  cor-  \ 
pulent.  His  face  waalong, not  full,  and  smooth,  I  think. 
Ills  irou-RTay  locka  w«m  combed  bacit,  expoaing  a  high 
forelwad;  his  eyebrows  were  heavy  and  bbkdc.  Hisfeat> 
ures  and  expres.'inn  were  simcwbat  severe,  and  marked, 
Oi,  if  he  hait  inbi  rited  tbe  K]iiril  atid  fought  tbe  l>«ttie» 
of  the  old  Scotch  t-Hivenanters.  He  conversed  in  Eng- 
lish with  tolerable  readiness.  Hia  health  was  then  fee* 
Me,  but  he  was  hopefVd  of  impnn'ement*' 

Miih  iTAuhiffiti'  ii.<  (Hi  Aiilliur. —  Tbo  duties  incum- 
bent u(>on  a  prufcseur  uf  tbeolugy  are  tto  varied,  espe- 
cially at  Geneva,  where  tbe  iiitluenccs,  as  in  most  Urge 
European  eitiea,  are  decidedly  rationalistic,  that  the 
manner  in  which  D'Aubigne  'discharged  his  duty  to- 
M'ard:'  bis  pupils  was  of  itwlf  siitlicicnt  i<>  nitillc  biin  t"> 
the  verj-  bigbeiit  regard.^  on  the  part  of  all  foUduint  of 
.Ie!«u»  the  Christ.  The  task,  however,  which  D'Anbigne 
had  set  for  bimadf  at  Eisenach,  tbe  writing  of  a  hittury 
of  tke  ffreat  Rfformatum,  was  the  one  that  mainly  oc- 
cupinl  biin;  and  wbile  a  incijit  dcvotrd  pa>tiir  ai:<l  a 
truly  laLwjrious  jimfcSMir,  be  yet  fouiul  time  fur  tbe  com- 
pledon  of  a  work  thai  has  immortalized  the  name  of 
its  author.  Hia  Hittoire  de  la  Ri/ormation  au  SeizUme 
Sieek  (Paris  1885-&3, 5  vols.  8vo)  gained  for  him  liters 
ally  a  worlil-widc  rcputatinn.  Hi-  «rinn.  devotional 
manner  made  him  singularly  |Mi|itilar  as  a  preacher 
ami  speaker,  and  threw  a  chami  over  his  hearers.  His 
ipngorous  Plotcstantism,  and  his  bi-lief  iu  the  special 
providentiol  mission  of  the  evangelical  forms  of  Prot- 
e-t.-iiit  (liri^iianity,  made  bis  history  almost  a  mani- 
festo of  l*rut(!atantism.  His  style  is  brilliant,  and  gen- 
erally dear,  and,  as  was  said  of  him  by  one  of  the 
moat  eminent  of  the  English  reviewers,  "  He  wrote  for 
time,  and  hb  writings  will  endur(>  for  eternity."  The 
salr  uf  tbis  work  was  immense.  More  tbaii  ■Jun.dno  lup- 
ies  were  sold  in  France  alone;  while  tbe  Kn(;li>b  trans-  I 
lation  has  circulated  in  more  than  300,000  copies  in 
Great  Itritain  and  the  United  States.  In  Germany  also  ' 
the  Work  pnneil  an  immense  success.  But  while  the 
faht'inai  lulls  uf  ii^  sivlc,  a>  well  a>  the  transcendent  in- 
terest and  importance  of  its  matter,  caplivateil  the  p4 1>- 
ple,  there  are  many  scholars  who  have  taken  exec  p- 1 
tion  to  hu  ''onc-sideilness,"  and  have  declared  it  uncrit- 
ical and  unscbularly.  (hie  of  the  latest  writers  on  the 
subject,  rrut".  Ki.-.biT,  of  Yale,  actually  iiriiun-a  D'Au-  , 
bigiie  OS  on  autliority,  and  refuses  to  place  him  by  the 
aide  «f  audi  men  aaUicadermd  Banker  TUs  we  think 


a  great  injustice  to  D'Aubigne.  We  do  not  ourstdvee 
believe  that  be  has  done  anything  more  than  popular- 
he  the  great  Protestant  atoiy;  but  to  ignore  bim  who 
may  be  said  to  have  been  virtuaUy  (he  first  to  write 
the  history  of  tbo  Keformation  is  a  shortwrniuf;  to  be 
regretted.  Sec  rnface  to  Fisher,  Tke  /it/ormatitm 
(N.  Y.  1878,  8vo);  and  compare  Boird,  ffAtAigni  and 
Um  WrUu^  wHk  a  Sketch  <>/'  the  L^t  iff  tke  AutAor 
(N.Y.  1846,  ISmo),  p.  xx.  Says  the  writer  in  the  Ckrit- 
tinii  IiittUir;-  nr.  r,  whom  vc  hft\  e  alrt-ady  had  oecadsn 
to  i|uole:  "it  is  iin|His«ibk'  tu  estimate  the far-renditng; 
influence  of  tbis  work  in  reproducing  the  characters, 
scenes^  and  struggles  of  tbe  Keformation  time%  and  in 
ita  strong  bold  upon  the  popular  mind.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  critical  ordeal  which  it  ban  (lassed  thmugh 
among  the  scholars  of  Europe,  and  that  its  scienillic 
value  is  not  rated  so  high  as  that  of  histories  written 
for  learned  men.  But  as  •  botdi  for  the  peo^  it  ha* 
no  rival,  eitho'  hi  its  immense  eirculation,  or  in  its  ap> 
knuwlctlgi-d  power  in  behalf  of  tbe  t^Tcat  I'riiicij'Ics  of 
the  Protestant  Keformation.  Tbe  uurk  is,  moreover, 
the  bright  and  best  reflection  of  its  gifted  author^  gcn- 
iu%  kaniing,  and  gcaob  Brilliant  in  style.  pirtur(>aqne 
in  deacriptton,  sententioua,  full  of  striking  thoughts  and 
jHuverful  w"rd-[>aintiii;^,  il  also  f,'lows  with  his  jirofound 
luve  for  tbe  dear  old  failb.  and  with  btmiing  zeal 
against  tbe  corruptions  and  initpiities  of  the  great  apos- 
tasy of  Borne.  In  no  other  book  in  our  language  do 
Luther  and  Eraimnii,  M ehmethon,  Farel,  Calvin,  Tetcel, 

and  Dr.  Eck,  the  t;reat  emperor  and  the  ^'renter  elec- 
t4ir,  Vjco  X,  and  other  cbaractcrs,  s«i  live  and  more,  anil 
act  in  all  their  personal  traits  and  hblorical  tleeds.'*  In 
1862  h«  aupplemented  his  great  work  lity  the  publica- 
tion of  7%e  ffittory  n  f  the  n'/ormalt&»  im  Kvropr  in  the 
Thai  (if  Citlriii.  tbe  fuiirtli  \  u!i;riie  of  whii  h  «as  jud*- 
hsiied  in  IHCiX.  l  be  other  works  of  M.  d'Aubigne,  al- 
though less  widely  cekbialed,  are  in  their  way  scoredy 
infoikiir  to  his  greatljr-ienown  ed  product  ion.  They  are  : 
Le  lAUkirmdmnt  H  ta  Riformt  (Paris,  1844):—/^  Pro- 

tecteur,  ou    lit   [!>  jitdllijUi    d' .\ii;iUti n  i    ,iut  Jr'itrg  ^Ig 

CrmmrtH  (ibid.  1H4K,  hvo) :  rendered  into  Kngliah,  and 
largely  circulaltil  under  the  title,  "  The  Protector,  or 
the  English  Kepublic  in  the  Days  of  Cromwell,'*  a 
thoughtful  and  admirably  written  review  of  the  rule  of 
till-  Puritan  dietator.  It  is  based  upon  Carlyle's  famous 
monogram  on  the  i'rutector,  and  was  expressly  designed 
as  an  exhibit  of  that  "  I*roteaianllam  wUch  in  Cram* 
well's  mind  was  flu  abova  bis  own  person:"— ^^enRrisy, 
KHfffnml,  and  tSeottmuf,  or  ReeoUedion*  of  a  Swi**  .l/im«- 
ti  I  I  l/imluii.  |K  |K.  K\ a  work  tliat  Amw  i  il  great  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  clearuesA  of  expressiun >7'Arw 
Ci  iitunrt  of  Stnig!/li$tg  *»  SeoUmdf  or  Tro  Kmgt  and 
Two  KugdoKU  (JMa,  I860, 18mo) :  a  biiel^if  we  may 
so  style  it — in  which  are  presented  the  main  feaiurni 
of  the  Scotti-li  liVlurniatiuii  : — L'AiKti.i  <t  l<  Miuittm 
(1850) : — and  Characirr  <•/ ihe  lirj'urmtr  and  the  Rrfor^ 
matioH  of  Geneva  (18C2,  8vo);  M.  llode  d'Anldgnd 
has  also  contributefl  largely  to  periodical  publicationa^ 
the  most  notwl  of  bis  pa|H'rs  being  a  series  on  the  .4r- 
r/iir,.<  iifCfirtJ'titittify.  See,  Ix-sides  the  writers  already 
quotCil,  Im  Fnincf  Profrxtaiite,  uu  rift  (Its  J'rotesiamts 
FroHfaU  (18.'>.'< ) ;  Charles  de  Kemnaat,  Hilangee  it  IM~ 
tiraturt  et  Pkilosophir ;  Vapereau,  Diet,  del  Contempt 
mmt,  B.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Knur,  lHog.  CMrale,  s.  v. ;  lirit.  amd 
/■■-/■.  /'fin;;.  Rer.l94a,  101  .Vr;/--/.'m//"«'i*r,iv,8l4; 
Uiirjurn  Mapatine,  1872,  Kov.    (J.  H.W.) 

Merle,  Matthien,  a  noted  Huguenot  aofaUcr,  wen 
bom  at  I'/.i-s,  Ijingucdoc,  in  1548.  He  was  not,  as  De 
Tbrtu  n'|>r<  sfiils.  the  son  of  a  wool-caider,  nor  did  he 
follow  in  his  yuuth  (he  trade  uf  w<M>lM'ardinf^.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  but  poor  family  of  Lower  Languedoc, 
did  not  receive  any  school  education,  and  never  Teamed 
either  to  rend  or  to  write.  Having  a  dedded  liking; 
for  war  and  tbe  prufossiun  of  anns,  Merie,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  enlisted  in  a  u'li'ird  commanded  by  D'Acier, 
who  subsequently  became  the  duke  of  Uate.  Aa  at 
member  of  that  gnard,  llcria  wofc  tknqgli  the  caau 
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|Higtto(lM8iaF0itoa  After  the  pacifiontiiOD  in  1570, 
be  entend  tbe  serrioe  of  Praa^ow  de  Pryre,  ■  gentle- 
man "f  the  hi>rs«%  who  inirustrd  litiii  with  tlio  smuT- 
vij«i«ii  iif  his  castie  in  (it-aauilau.  Shortly  nftvr  the 
mamtcK  of  St.  Bartholomew,  h«wliliucs  having  bet-n 
kindled  aitmii,  Merie  inflicted  tbe  Ueodieat  feulietion 
upon  tbe  Romaniatt,  and  bjr  hi*  deeds  of  ralor  and 
proH'  t-  '  jm.^  nil.iulitablc  (h.'ii  ihi-  imrc  OK-ntion  of 
kit  nanjf  wa-s  sullicitiit  to  taua*'  tar  ami  near  the  (lire>t 
eonstemation  among  hia  enemii-v.  He  <lte«i  aUiut  ia'JO. 
Goodin,  in  his  Mimoimt  pubUebed  «  brief  aketch  of 
Iferie,  and  hia  career  ae  a  aoldicr.  See  De  Thou,  HU- 
loria  s'li  /rmji'ii  i.< .  .M.  Iinberais,  rpir,  rr*  n- 

ligieiuf*  oi  A  Hctrt/itr ;  Hoefer,  A'vuv.  Biog.  (Jeuerale,  a.  v. 

Merlin,  Charles,  a  FMoeh  cridc^  was  bom  at 

Amien*  in  l*j7H.  (ie  joined  the  Society  of  Jesuii;  at 
lint  wa»  a  teatluT  of  b<'lh»s-lettre«,  aiul  Kulisctjuently 
iaKnictetl  in  theology  with  much  succeaa.  He  wa«  al««o 
aaeoTtheeditoieof  the  J/MMMTCf  TWeoMA  Merlin 
died  in  Paris  about  1747.  He  is  tbe  aathor  of  Re/iitn- 
titm  rkt  critiqnrs  dr  }f.  Haijh-  sur  St.  .Xwpntitt  (I'aris, 
173i,4to).  Ue  had  also  undfrtakeii  to  t'xainiiio  or  ro- 
Alte  Bajle^  oitidsaBa  on  roligions  matlcrK,  but  thio 

wvffc  was  nerer  girea  to  the  public.  Near^  all  the 
articles  which  MerKn  ooatribnted  to  the  Mimolrn  fie 

TrrntHi  were  intended  to  controvert  H.iyh-'s  rcliijioiH 
opiniooa.  Other  works  of  his  an',  Vrritdblr  rl»j'  de» 
WIBfH|H<  dr  St.  Augxtsiitt  (PariM,  ITiJi,  4fo): — Kxamem 
umeliidiUaUf  du/ail  ^Uvmtruuiliaii,  Ltam)  i—Traiti 
Hiluique  it  dogmatiqHt  ntr  Im  parokt  m  Imfirmtt  dea 
Saerrmenti  de  CEgtuf  (Pari!»,  174.'».  l  -'rim  ;  n  printed  in 
IMO  by  Migne).— Hoefir,  ,Vo«c.  hmy.  (JtiuraU,  a.  v. 

Merlio,  Jacques  (I\  a  French  theologian,  was 

bom  in  Saint-Viituniin,  Liniousiii,  aliout  the  latter  part 
ofthe  15th  Centura'.  Alter  having  received  hia  diploma 
as  a  doctor  of  theology  at  Navarre  (1499),  he  became 
hetom  en  divinity  to  the  chapter  of  Saint>Etienne  de 
Uoaogea.  Sabee4|itc-nily  he  was  ordained  curate  of 
Moiitmartn^  near  rari^.  In  l.V-»")  he  was  a]iiHiintftl 
chief  [x>niteiUiary  of  the  cathedral  of  Notrc-Damc,  of 
which  he  hatl  previouaty  beco  Ksident  caiioiu  In  1527, 
king  Francis  I  caased'his  ancat  and  iucaMccation  tat 
preaching  against  certain  eoortien  who  wen  suspected 
of  Kympatliy  with  the  reform  rnovoinent.  Mr-  wa-H  <a-"»t 
into  the  dungeuti  of  the  Louvre.  At  the  eutrealiea  of 
the  prftwndarics  of  Paris  he  was  liberated,  after  having 
mll<;red  incaroeration  for  Ovo  yean,  but  even  then  was 
eonfliieil  in  bis  midenee  at  nimre&   He  was  allowed, 

hiiwever.  tn  riturti  to  I'aris  in  l."i,"?0,  wlieii  he  was  iii- 
lUUed  graud-vicar  to  the  liishop  of  I'arLs.  and  al»o  cu- 
rate and  arcbpriest  of  La  Madeleine.  In  the  inlroduc- 
Uon  to  the  edition  of  Oligen'a  works  which  he  pub* 
fished  in  I, 'ill,  he  wrote  an  ApoUnjir  tFOri'ji'w.  This 
a(«'li':;v,  wherein,  fur  the  first  lime,  tlie  errors  impute<t 
Ui  Origen  are  ju»tilie«l,  cau.ted  3icrlin'H  con<leinnation 
Ijthc  Paris  Facidty  of  Theology,  and  by  the  impetu- 
ens  syndic  Noel  Beds,  lie  likaviae  published  a  ColUr. 
(iM  df  too*  let  ContUet,  the  first  ever  Issued  fW»m  the 

preaii  (Paris,  lo"21,  fol. ;  (  'iili);;nc,  l  .Wi,  Hvo;  and  Paris, 
143a,  dvoj.  Ue  also  editetl  the  workit  of  Rkhord  fir 
8amt-Vieior  (Pari^  IblS)  .— Pierre  dt  nioi*  (Paris 
\i\9y.—DHra»i  de  Saint-Pmrfom  {Iblb);  and  mx 
RomflieM  m  Franfaif,  tur  ea  parotet  de  F^ranffUf  : 
M'ujui  (•*/  iinyihit  (kthi-iel  (Paris,  1538,  8v(>).  Merlin 
died  in  I'aris  SepU  26.  l.Vll,  and  was  buried  in  tlie  cr^  pt 
ef  Notie-Dame.  See  Dupin,  .4  ut.  <rc/.  du  teizume  ritcU, 
iv,M6}  Salmoa,  TraiU  dt  titttde  det  C«meik$t  9*  197, 
474. 

Merlin,  Jaoqnen  (2),  a  Protestant  clergyman,  the 
son  of  Pierre  Ueilin,  was  born  at  Alen^n  Feb.  5, 1506. 
He  studied  at  Geneva,  and  at  Oxford,  Kngland.  In 
lo^S  he  was  appointed  incutnl)ent  of  \ji  Km  hi  Ur.  wlit  r. 
heooQtinned  to  labor  untU  tbe  end  of  his  lite.  In  lt>ol 
be  was  a  ddegax«  from  his  province  to  the  political  as- 
■■kfy  at  S^ite-FoL  He  was  chosen  vioe-pmndent 
I  qmod  beU  at  la  Bochelle  in  1607,  and 


premdent  of  the  synod  convened  two  years  later  in 
Saint-Maxent.  He  wrote  Diolre  on  Joumai  du  miuu- 
tre  MerUn  (Cenevn.  18.')5,  «vo,  (►5  pp.),  pablished  by  M. 
Crottet  from  a  MS.  lU'iMisiied  in  the  library  at  La  Ko- 
chelle.  In  this  s.ime  librar>'  there  is  another  MS.  Iiy 
Jaoquea  Merlin,  which  contains  a  chronological  record 
of  the  events  noted  by  him  in  La  Boehcile.  He  died 
alxitit  1f.-.>0.  See  !las„'.  An  France  Protent.;  Arcere, 
dr  /.II  Hin  htlU. — 1  loefer.  Sour,  biog.  Oeneralf,  a.  v. 

Merlia,  Jean-Rajrmond  (aumaned  Momnf\  a 

I'rMttsiiiut  tbri.li.gian,  waa  bom  at  Koinaiis.  Franre. 
about  1  jlU.  He  waa  a  profeSMtr  of  Hebrew  at  Lausanne, 
probably  from  1537  to  ISM,  whan  be  resigned  hia  pnrir 
tiun  in  order  the  better  to  protest  against  the  lOBOval 
from  office  of  two  of  his  c«lleaguei«.  Pierre  VIret  and  Ja^ 
cob  Volier,  by  art  uf  ttie  lJ»  riuse  l,'.>\  ennii<  nt.  lie  af- 
tvrwarda  retired  to  lieueva,  where  he  waa  paistor  for 
three  years.  Called  to  Paria  iu  i:>t;j,  at  tbe  instance 
of  Culigny,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  miwion  to  La  Ro- 
chelle,  and  attended  the  Conference  at  Poiiwy,  where  he 
tixtk,  however,  only  a  sc.  .UMiiiry  p.-irt.  Jeanne  li'Alhret 
then  invited  him  to  visit  the  itearn,  and  engaged  liiin 
to  propagate  the  doclriiiea  of  the  lU^formatiun.  He  re- 
turned to  Geneva  about  the  middle  of  IfM.  Shorty 
thereafter  he  came  in  cfinflict  with  the  dvfl  authorities, 
anil,  lw<  jiu-c  <if  his  liii  iili  ii  i.j-iM.siiii.n  tu  ci\  il  interfer- 
ence in  ecclesiastical  atlaira,  was  removed.  Merlui  then 
went  into  the  Dauphin^  from  whidi  tiM  massacre  of 
St.  liartholomew  drove  him  away.  He  nught  idiifa 
in  (ieneva.  He  died  about  1578.  Merlin  wnta  • 
French  trani^lation  entitled  Commentaire*  dO-'colam- 
pade  sur  Jab  el  Daniel  (Ckneva,  15til,  8vo).  Ue  also 
pobUshed  C4aieki$m  atndt  de  ceiui  de  Oemhie,  patu- 
txaminrr  mtx  qu'on  veut  recevoir  a  la  Cine^  atte  Is 
trttiifliiliiin  en  liingue  Biamoise  (Limoges,  s.  d.  8vo): — 
J.fn  dix  Commandrntent*  df  la  Ud  dt  Diru,  trfmdatit 
dUebreu  m  FrttHfau^  ti  eacpouit  atec  six  autret  transla- 
ribfif  (Genera,  1861, avD).  Sea Marefaand, XNeClTtito- 
rique ;  Ilasg, /.^  France  Prdtrstnntf. 

MexUn,  Flem,  a  French  Proteetant  theokgian, 
the  son  of  Jean-Raymond,  was  bom  idtoot  lUfi.  After 

having;  been  n  (lix  iiile  nf  Theodore  de  Itezji.  ammling 
to  De  I  hou,  he  iH-came  religious  advi!»er  to  the  prince 
de  Cond«f.  D'Aubigne,  b«»wever,  maintains  that  he 
waa  a  minister  of  the  G<ispel  under  admiral  de  ChitiK 
Ion.  Thehdterverrfonisthelikdicrofthetwoi.  Orw 
tain  it  is  that  he  was  with  aiimirnl  de  Chntillon  dur- 
ing the  St.  Bartholomew  masaacre.  Through  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  he  escaped  the  alaughter  and  fled 
to  (;eneva,  where  he  fomcd  the  acquaintance  of  J.  J. 
Scaiiger.  In  proccaa  of  time,  however,  ha  letamed  to 
France,  and  then  liecame  the  pa.ttor  in  ordinary-  <if  a 
nobleman  named  Laval,  residing  at  Vitre.  He  was 
highly  eateemc<l  by  hb  co-religiontsts,  and  presided  at 
the  general  itynoda  behl  respectively  at  fiainte-Foi,  in 
1578,  and  at  Yttr^,  in  1688.  As  a  delegate  from  the 
I  'mr.  (if  s  in  Brittany,  he  also  attended  the  Synf>d  of 
Sanrmir  in  l.'>96.  llcrrc  dc  L'EMoile  relates  thai  llie  im- 
petuous t'oventnler,  Jean  Boucher,  in  a  sermon  jin'ache<l 
in  July,  1591,  iqMCiented  that  Merlin  was  really  the 
father  of  Henr^  of  Navarre  (Henry  IV).  Ftam  thia 
singular  fabrication  likewi«e  cprang  the  other  ntory 
that  he  ha<l  clandestinely  marritil  .Jeanne  d'Albret,  the 
nueen  of  Navarre,  and  that  the  celebrated  D*Aubign«< 
was  the  issue  ftom  that  union.  Ftoeper  Marchand,  ia 
hia  Dietimmairr,  took  great  psina  to  re<hte  aU  these  al> 
legations  made  liy  tin  < '.  vi  n.uit'n!,  or  opposcn  of 
Ucnrj'  IV.  Merlin  died  aUiut  UKi;l.  He  wrote:  I'irifft 
Sermons  tur  le  litre  d'Fsther  (La  Itochellc,  1691,  8vo; 
(ieneva,  1594, 8voi)s—Job  ConmmUtrm  ilbutratiu  (Ge- 
neva, 1599, 18ID0) :— iRetfiKfte  PrUret  rwnnUws  de  pbt- 

•  i"ir  poMUffet  tk  rAnniii  tt  du  yoiirniu  Tmtiiment 
t<i(  iieva,  1609, 8vo)  :— />iV«jur*  thtoUfjiqutt  <lt:  la  tran- 
qnillitf  H  trtti  repot  de  fame  (Geneva,  8vo).  See  Ilaag, 
Im  Fnmot  J'roUttaate^Oiotktt  A^<wv>  ^mV"  Gs-^rtUe, 
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jro.  MKnoTH. 
Mer'odacll  (Heb.  MenMiak',  ^Tii^,  apptrently  a 
qnwopaled  Ami  of  tpK^t  Sept;  UmpJidx  v.  r. 

Mtu/lax  and  Mniwffix;  Vul;;.  .Utrothch)  occurs  in  Jcr. 
1,2,  ill  such  connwtiiin  witli  id.ils     u>  U-ave  no  doubt 
that  it  ia  the  namu  of  a  llabyUniirtn  giul.    Iti  cunl'i>nii- 
ity  with  the  general  character  of  Bab;rlonian  idolatr}', 
Metodaeh  ia  nipfwaed  to  be  the  luune  of  •  planet;  and, 
W  one  of  till-  'IVal'ian  and  Arabic  names  for  Xfar»  is 
.VimVA,  "amnv  "  (iln-  latl*r  of  wltich  (rineniuH  thinks 
may  be  fur  Minlich,  which  is  very  nearly  the  wmo  as 
Merodach),  there  ia  some  pcetumptiun  that  it  may  be 
Han,  bat  in  other  reepecta  he  nor*  doaely  reaenblea 
Jupiter.    Ah  f'T  rtymologien  of  the  word,  Hitlif  haa 
Bujc^wtod  {( 'i»iiniri)t.  oil  l."**.  xxxix,  1)  that  It  ia  the  Per- 
aian  mtiriltik;  the  diminutive  of  marJ,  "man,"  uwd  as 
a  term  of  codeannent ;  bat  more  prubaUy  it  ia  from 
the  Pntini  wd  Indo-(j«niianic  aionf,  or  inert  (wbidi 
means  dcfttb^ and  is  mi  far  in  harmony  with  the  concep- 
tion of  Mans  as  tlie  les»<  r  star  of  t-vil  om«  n).  and  the 
aflbE  ocA,  which  is  found  in  many  A>.-\  rian  imiiuss  as 
Niiroch,  etc  (GeMniua^  7'Ac*.  Uthi  p.  HW).  The  bloody 
rites  with  which  Ham  was  worshipped  tnr  the  andent 
Arabs  arc  described  in  Nnrlwri^'s  Onomaff.  CmHcU  So- 
$ur.  p.  107.    Of  th<'  wor!*hi|)  of  this  i<\ol  by  the  A»- 
qriiana  and  Ikbylonians,  U-sides  the  jiassafies  in  I»a. 
xxxix,  1 ;  Jer.  1,  2,  we  hare  testimony  in  the  proper 
llamee  of  the  kinga  of  Asayria  and  Babylonia,  whick  are 
oft«  n  compounded  wilh  this  name,  Evil-Merf»dach, 
and  Merudach-ikdadan,  wlio  i^  aL-wt  called  Berodach- 
Baladan  (w» Gwnam, Com mmt.  zh  Jrnt.  i,  '2H1 ).   In  the 
above  paange  of  Jeremiah, "  Ikl  and  Uctodach  are  coup- 
led together,  and  threatened  with  deatrtwtion  in  the 
fall  of  Babylon.    Ii  li.-i"  roTumnnly  !>pf  n  cimrbuU'd  from 
this  passage  that  ikl  and  Merotlach  were  Mparate 
gods;  but  from  the  Aasyrian  and  Babylonian  iii>cri|>- 
tiona  it  appean  that  tbia  waa  not  exactly  the  case. 
Merodach  was  reaUy  identical  with  the  finnoua  Baby- 
loniaii  Ikl  or  Relu^  the  wonl  iKiiiK  probably  at  first  a 
mere  epitlu  t  of  the  god,  which  l)y  tlcf;rii-!t  Mipirnedcd 
bia  proper  appellation.    Still  a  ceruin  diMlinctiun  ap- 
pears to  have  been  maintained  between  the  names.  The 
golden  image  in  the  great  temple  at  Babylon  seems  to 
have  been  worship|Kd  distinrtly  as  IJd  rniln  r  than 
rudacb,  while  other  idoln  of  iIh-^ikI  may  have  repre- 
WQted  him  as  M(To<lai  )i  niilu  r  ihan  BeL    It  is  not 
known  what  the  word  Mennluch  OMaoB,  or  what  the 
S|>ecial  a»[)cct  of  the  god  wois  when  worshipped  under 
that  title.   In  a  f^fneral  way  Bcl-Merodach  may  be  (<aid 


,  iii,  944),  who  reigned  at  Babylon  Cor  twelve  yean, 
fl  -709.  Joaephua  (_A  tit.  x,  %  f)  oaHa  tSm  amply 


Hiilddtis  fBrtXafaf),  apparently  iilciitifyinf;  his  name 
wilh  that  uf  his  father.  He  iiMially  identified  ((iese- 
nius,  C'ow»«'/.  on  Ua.  ad  loc.)  with  the  Merodach-Ba- 
ladan  inentioued  by  Beroaua  (in  Euaebiui^  Clurm.Armak, 
i,  At,  ed.  Aueher)  as  a  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Assriia, 
who  relx'llod  ami  wiziil  the  kinpdom  of  Babylon  for 
himsK'lf  (M-e  Knobel,  Commtut.  on  Itia.  p.  2K'2»;  liut  this 
{terson  is  probably  one  who  fell  in  a  [wrt  of  the  two 
vean'  iotenc^tmi  aome  years  later  (B^C  702-1*99), 
since  he  is  said  to  have  been  alidn  fay  Elihaa  (Ac  Bdi> 
bus  «>f  l*tolemy'»  Canon)  after  a  n-ipi  of  only  rfx 
months  (see  Hitzig, Commmt. oi\  Isa. p.4;j<t).  Merodach- 
Kuladan  is  nientionetl  in  the  A«<yrian  inscriptions  at 
Khorsabad,  deciphered  by  Dr.  llincka  and  CoL  Uawlin- 
Bon,  according  to  which  he  waa  conquered  liy  8ennacb> 

erib  in  the  lir>t  year  of  the  IjitterV  ri  i^'ti.  Menxlafh- 
Baladan  is  there  callod  king  of  Kar-Duniya:*,  a  t  it_\  ami 
country  lieqncBtly  mentiooed  in  the  Assyrian  iiiM  n;>- 
tions,  and  coapriabg  the  aoutliemmoat  part  of  Mesi^ 
tamia,  near  the  confluence  of  tin  Tigris  and  Eupbtatca, 
to};etln  r  with  the  districts  wateTr<l  hy  tlirso  two  river*, 
Ui  the  borders  of  .Susiaiia.    This  king,  with  the  help  of 
his  Susianian  allies,  bad  recently  recovered  Babylon, 
from  which  HugoOt  Sennacherib's  Hither,  had  expelled 
him  in  the  twelfth  year  of  liis  reign.   The  battle  eeeaw 
to  have  h<  en  foii^jht  con^«iilernlily  to  the  north  of  that 
city.    The  rcMilt  was  that  beniuicherib  totally  defeated 
Merodach-liaUidan,  who  fled  to  save  his  Ufe,  leaving  be> 
bind  him  all  bia  military  eqnijMnenta.  In  the  cundlm 
annab  of  the  fonrth  year  of  Sennacheribls  reign,  Men^ 
ilaeh-Bal.'elan  is  fnrtlior  mentioned  as  havin;^  ex-a|iedtO 
an  islanil,  where  hiniM  lf  and  all  his  family  were  tinaBy 
captured  by  Seiniacherib  (LayardV  MntTih  irnii  BtAg'. 
ba,    140,  145).   The  datea'  of  these  noticea  woald 
seem  to  identify  the  Merodach-Baladan  of  the  mono- 
mcnts  with  the  ti  m|  i.rary  iisur^ier  of  the  same  name 
alluded  to  by  Berosus,  rather  than  with  the  one  of 
Scripture;  poidbly  future  investigations  may  show  that 
they  were  dl  three  identical,  as  also  the  Miudokempa- 
duB  of  the  Canon,  since  the  records  of  tbc  inscriptions 
ap|ie.ar  to  s|M.'ak  of  an  occupan<  y  of  B.nhylon  by  him  at 
two  distinct  jKrioils,  the  lirsl  during  the  reign  of  Sar^jun 
(being  probably  thai  referred  to  iu  the  Script  ur<s  and 
the  Conm),  and  ttie  second  fdlr  a  shorter  space  and  after 
a  considerable  interval,  in  the  first  of  Sennaehciib  (he- 
iii;;         nll'iiidl  to  l.y  Ik'ntsuH).    A  different  but  anal- 
oirims  Miluiioii  of  the  aUive  didiculty  is  to  sup(ioM  two 
k\n^»  of  the  same  name  at  the  two  perimls  in  question 

AH. 


to  corres|K>nil  to  the  Greek  Jupiter.    He  w  '  the  old  g^^.,,   j„  ^^^.^          ^  ^.  ^  Hezkki.i 

nahof  the  gods,'  •tliajiidg^'aod  has  the  gates  of  beav-  v  up„„i„^     ^  notices  together,  it  become.*  apjuir- 

cx  imdflr  hia  eapedal  ehaiga.  Nebuchadnemr  calb  m.  pMho  i-iialadan  was  the  head  of  the  popular 

him  'the  great  bird,  the  senior  of  the  go«K  the  most  .       ,^  ^         „„.  ^v.,svrUn  monarch*,  and  strove 

ancient,'  and  Nerigliwar  '  the  lir.-t-t>orn  <.f  the  ^ods.  the  ^Vmlain  the  independence  of  the  country.    It  w  un- 


layer-up  of  treasures.'  In  the  earlier  jKfrioil  ol  Haby 
Ionian  history  he  se-ems  to  i<hare  wilh  several  other 
deitiea  (as  Nebn,  Nergal,  Bel-Mimrod,  Aou,  etc.)  the 
worship  of  the  |K>ople,  but  in  the  later  times  he  b  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  ul!  wi  r  and  MfK^iTi^s,  antl 
thus  concentrates  in  his  own  ir  tmhi  ilie  -inater  part  of 
that  homage  and  respect  which  hail  previously  Uen 
divided  among  the  varioua  gods  of  the  I'antheon" 
(Smith).  See  Rawluison, Berodotut,  i,  267  sq.;  Ancitni 
Uottarchie*,  i,  IfiO. 

Mer'odach-bal'adan  (  H  eb.  Mentiak'-Baladm', 
^■iStba  Mart  [or  Jupitrr]  is  his  ford  ("see  Mx- 

BOIMCn]  ;  Ik)hlen  lew  well  compares  the  Persian  miir- 
dak  balatidavn,  honored  man(  .Sept.  Maputcdx  BnXa- 
iav  r,r,MautSix  'A\aaay,VBlg.  Merodach  AifaAm), 
a  Idng  of  Babylonia,  the  son  of  Baladan,  and  contempo- 
rary of  Heeekiah  (H.C.  71 1>,  with  whom  he  cherished 
fri.n.llv  nlations  (Isa,  xx^ix.  I;  "-  Kin^^s  xx,  l'.';  1 


certain  whether  be  was  self-nused  or  waa  the  son  of  a 
former  king.    In  the  second  Imk  of  Kings  he  is  styled 

'tlx'  son  of  Baladan  Imt  (he  inscriptions  call  him  'the 
8«Hi  of  Yit'/in;  wheiu-e  it  is  to  bo  presumed  that  Bala- 
dan was  a  more  remote  ancestor.  Yagin,  the  real  fatKer 
of  MeriKlach- Baladan,  ia  possibly  represented  in  Ptole- 
my's Cawm  by  the  name  Jngtens— which  in  seme  copies 

repi  ues  the  name  Kluleir-.  a-  the  appellation  of  the  im- 
me<liale  predecessor  of  Merodach- Baladan.  At  any  rate, 
from  the  time  of  Sargi»i,  Mero<lach- Baladan  and  hia 
family  were  the  chamfrfiana  of  BabybNiian  independcxe^ 
and  fought  with  spirit  the  Ine'ing  battle  of  their  conntiy. 
The  kin;^  of  w  horn  we  are  here  tn  atinc  siistainitl  tWV 
contests  with  the  power  of  Assyria,  was  twice  defeated, 
and  twice  compelled  to  fly  his  country.  Hia  sons,  sup- 
ported by  the  Idaig  of  EJam,  or  Stiaiaiia,osBtimied  the 
stniirgle,  and  are  foond  among  the  adversaries  of  Eaar^ 

HaiMon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  successor.    His  in'an*!- 


CUron.  xxxii,  31 ;  in  two  of  which  passages  the  name  sons  contended  against  .\8»hur-bani-|>al,  the  son  of  ICsar- 
ia  written  BM»l»Ae«-BALADA»,  by  an  interchange  of 
leftcrsy   He  la  unquestionably  the  A/tir</<iirm/>ae/ (Ma- 

^oct/i^ujoi')  of  I'tolemy'a  Canon  (cump.  Ewald,  Itr.  having  no  champion  to  wurixtain  their 


Haddon.  It  is  not  till  the  fourth  generation  that  the 
family  seems  to  Itecome  extinct,  and  the  Babykmiana, 
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cdly  ac«juif*.H!  ii\  the  yoke  of  the  stmirpor.  The  in- 
creuing  power  of  Amyria  waii  at  thi«  poritKl  cnuMiig 
ahm  to  her  neighbon,  uid  tbe  circunMiaiMM  of  the 
time  wm  meh  m  would  tend  to  draw  Judoa  and  Bab- 

vlouia  to^fifif-r,  tiud  in  ^'wc  ri.*e  to  iiejjotiatiww  between 
ibem.  I'tn-  a>tri<nomual  marvel,  whatever  it  wan, 
which  acctmnianie)!  the  rf-oovery  of  Ilezekiah,  would 
doubdaM  have  atuacted  tbe  attentun  of  the  liabylooi- 
im;  l»ai  it  waa  probabhr  rather  the  firecext  than  the 

■OliVB  Ibr  the  formal  emba.t\v  which  th<-  ('hal<U-an 
Mug  deapati-hetl  |4>  .k-ruitakii]  on  tlu-  otia^iMii.  The 
laal  object  of  the  misaioti  waa  m«Htt  likely  to  effect  a 
Jea^  betweea  iJabykia,  Jiidasa,  uml  iiggpl  (Im.  xx,  b, 
6\  in  Older  to  ehedt  the  growiiifr  power  oT  tlie  Awyri- 
ans.  He/ekiah's  exhiliiiion  of  "all  his  preciouii  thiiij»»' 
(i  K.iii>r->  xx,  1:5 )  wouM  thus  have  Ueii,  not  a  mere  «li!«- 
plajr,  but  a  mo  le  of  xatiiifyiiig  the  Uahyloiiian  aiuti.'i>.'gt- 
dMa  oC  hia  ability  tu  8u|ipwrt  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
Tht  league,  hiiwerer,  though  designed,  doca  not  eeem 
to  have  t  ik.  11  i  fTi  .1.  S.irj.iii.  n.  iiitriiiitcil  |iri'ti.ibly  wifli 
the  iotentiuut  orhi*  ailvt  r'arivs,  iimii  iji  iieil  llu  m.  !!«• 
•ent  expe4Jiliou!«  t)»ih  into  Syria  anil  Itjlkvlonia— >ei/.iil 
the  attmighold  of  Aahdod  in  tbe  one,  and  completely 
deftated  Merodaeh-Raladan  in  the  other.  That  non- 
arch  souftht  s.ifi  ty  in  tliijlit,  ami  li\T<l  for  eiptht  years  in 
exile.  At  U!>t  he  fiunid  an  o[f|>orlunity  to  n^tuni.  In 
BlCS.  708  or  702  Babylonia  was  pinniped  in  anarchy— the 
Aaajiian  yoka  waa  thrown  off,  and  variona  native  lead- 
en ■tmggled  fbr  the  maateiy.  Under  thaae 
stance?!  tli>  exiled  monarch  BeetDX  to  have  retumeil.  and 
recuveretl  hia  tbroiie.  Hia  adversary,  Saq^iD,  waa  dead 
or  dyti^  and  a  unr  and  ttntried  prince  was  alxnit  to 
inle  evar  the  AflTiiana.  He  might  hope  that  tbe  mm 
of  govermaetit  would  be  heM  by  t  weaker  band,  md 
that  he  mi^ht  stand  his  ^^mund  n^nin^t  the  mm,  though 
kO  bed  br*-n  forc«<l  to  yield  to  the  tallier.  In  thi^t  hi»|)e, 
r,he  waMdijUip|Miinte<l.  Seiinacheril^  h.id  tcarcely 
ftl  himself  on  tbe  throne  when  he  proceeded  ui 
engage  pen^.ie  in  wan,  and  it  mems  that  hh  very 
first  ft'  i'  ^>  1-  !o  invade  thi'  kiiit,'i|'>iTi  nf  n.iliylon.  Me- 
riKiach-lialad.iii  had  obtaine<l  a  UhIv  nf  troo|i(H  from  hin 
ally,  tb«  king  of  Soaiana;  but  Sennacherib  defeated  the 
combined  army  in  a  pitched  battle ;  after  which  be  rav- 
aged the  entire  eountrr,  destroying;  79  walled  eitica  and 
9iO  tow  n*  and  villane*,  and  l  arryin^;  vast  nunil»ert  of 
th*  pcii|)le  into  captivity.  MenKiaeh-Iteladan  fled  to 
•  the  LslandM  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Kuphraten"  (Fox  Tal- 
bot'!* Atiffnm  7can«,  p.  1)— tncta  pfobably  now  Joined 
to  the  continent— and  eueeeeded  in  einding  the  seardi 
which  the  A.*?»yri.in'«  rn.i<l(  f  r  liiin.  If  we  may  iH-lieve 
Fulybiator,bowcver, tbisL-M-ajH'  availed  him  little.  That 
wrilir  rdMca  {ap.  Euaeb.  Chrtm.  dm.  i,  '1)  that  he  was 
aooo  after  put  to  death  by  £libua,  or  Jielibtu^  vioe- 
Toy  whom  Snmarherib  appointed  to  lepieaent  hin  at 
IlaUylon.  At  any  rate,  he  kit  his  rerovcrifl  rr.,«  n  after 
wearing  it  fur  about  six  nootha,  and  apent  the  reouiin- 
der  of  hia  dty  in  czik  nd  obacurit/*  (Sndtb).  Sea 

BaBVIjOMA. 

MetoH.   See  Sua. 

Me'rom  (Heb.  JVervai',  Din's,  hev/ht;  Sept.  Mf- 
OM/t),  a  lake  (D'^'S,  "  waters")  among  the  bill^  dienoe 
the  name,  Boickbaidt,  Trm,  ii,  US)  of  northern  Pal- 
eMine,  whoee  ehom  were  the  scene  of  the  great  vieton' 
of  the  Hebrews  over  the  northern  Canaanites  (.looh. 
xij  5-7);  doubtleiw  the  some  with  that  through  which 
the  Jordan  (lows  three  miles  from  its  souire,  called  by 
4aaaphus  HamteAomtis  (Xa/ioyMWric  or  Zfjicj^imnc, 
Atit.  r.  5. 1 ;  War,  iti,  10, 7 ;  ir,  1, 1%  In  hu  aocomit 
if  the  Kattlr  (Ant.  v,  1.  the  ennfederate  king!*  en- 
camp "  near  lieroth.  a  city  uf  upper  tialilee,  not  far  fn)m 
Kedes mtr  is  there  any  mention  of  water.  In  the 
Omomtuticom  of  Eosebiua  the  name  ia  given  as  ^'Mer- 
nn"  (Mrppav),  and  it  i»  stated  to  be  '*a  village  twelve 
milet <l)»taiit  from  SebaMe  (Samaria ^,an<l  near  Potliaini." 
AbuUeda  (lab.  Syr.  ^  ]i>&>  calla  it  the  Hea  0/ Hanitu, 
hat  its  nsMl  modem  name  is  JMnt  et-HHeA  (Buck- 


hard  t,  Trae.  i,  87).  It  was  visited  by  IJeut.  Lynch  (fCx- 
/tn/iVuiw,  p.  47 1 ),  and  i>  moM  fully  dcserilK-d  liy  Thimiijon 
(ill  th«BMiotkeea  JSacru,  IMti,  pi  1»5 ;  see  alao  lti43,  p.  1^ 
and flsapt  UlM,Pii  M;  Rabinsun's  Jiet.  new  ed.  pk  M; 
comfi.  Heiand.  I'idmtt,  p,  Wl  aq.;  Hamelsveld,  i,  4H->  »q. ; 
.S  hwar/..  I'liUst.  p.  47).  As  regards  the  roudeni  itatue 
of  ili'ili'li,  by  which  the  native  inhaliii.'<iii->  of  the  district 
comwtj«iiy  designate  the  lake,  there  arc  some  grounds  fur 
tmeing  it  also  to  a  very  ancient  source.  Jeseplma(jlnf. 
XV.  3  )  s|ieaktt  of  Herud  as  having  obtaiiietl  fnmi  Cje- 
sar  ilie  territory  of  a  trouble»«)me  prnu-e  named  Zenodt*- 
ru» — a  territory  tl»at  lay  U  ixvt-«-u  Traehon  ancl  (ialilee, 
ami  which  ^'cwtaioed  Ulatiia  (.UvXa^af)  and  I'aneas." 
The  eomtry  ao  daseiibsd  ia  tlia  vary  Ngieo  ia  wliidi 
Ijikc  Merum  is  situated;  and  OiiXn^a  haa  every  appear- 
ance of  being  the  (int-k  form  of  Huleh.  It  is  al.-xi  con- 
je<'turf.-d  that  this  l.'ttiiha  <»f  JoM;phus  and  llulth  of 
modem  times  nu^  derive  their  common  origin  fnMo  a 
period  so  remote  as  that  at  Hml,  the  son  of  Aram,  men- 

tioned  in  the  book  of  (itiiesis  fx,  "iH'*,  a  iHrxii-.itje 
whom  .loM-phii.i  calls  Ot-Xov  (.1«'.  i,  <>,  4  1.  Ileiue,  n«>t 
impn)l>atily,  the  name  (ace  Hitter,  I'ulitl.  uud  Syr.  ii, 
•iM ;  Stauiey,  dm.  ami  I'aL  p-ttH).  The  word,  both  in 
Habrsw  and  Anhie,  seam*  to  have  the  fiirea  ttdr/trt^ 
tioH — the  low  land  (M?e  Mieliaeli.*,  .Su/>/>/.  Noa.  687,720); 
and  Michaeli!*  mo«t  ingeniotiMy  »ui;Kest.-«  that  it  is  the 
toot  of  the  name  KotAi/aefxa,  altliou;{h  in  its  pres- 
ent form  it  may  have  been  sufficiently  modided  to  trana* 
fim  it  faito  an  intelHgiUe  tireak  ward  {Spkitgimm,  ii, 

1.S7.  K?.*<  I,  The  name  SnmtrlimiUu  may  |K'rliap'>  U*  de- 
rived Irom  the  Arabic  ro»jt  mmiik,  "to  Ije  bi^ch,'  and 
would  thus  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  Hebrew 
Mctom  (<icaenius,  Tketaur.  p.  1276;  Jieland,/'ci/Mir.  p. 
2A2).  I'erhaiM  the  phrase  DVnS  m  might  be  rendered 
"the  up|>er  waters;"  that  i-s tin  u;  |..  r  lake  or  collection 
of  wateia  formed  by  the  river  Jonlan  (see  itelaod,  pi. 
262).  Several  other  exphuiations  of  the  GrMk  name  m 
found  in  .!iiMep|jii-<  have  been  given :  1.  It  \»  derived  fran 
the  Cbaldee  p^O, "  red,"  because  of  tbe  ruddy  color  of 
its  water.  3L  From  ~nD, "  a  thorn,"  because  its  shores 
abound  with  thoro-buabes  (Lightf(x>t.  (>]<]i.  ii,  172  1.  3. 
Fnim  t  he  Arabic  Mmk,  '*a  flab"  (Reland,  p.  262).  These 
explanations  appear  to  be  all  too  flmcifbl  (Stanley,  Ski, 
tutd  Pal.  p.  HM,  note*.  .Iom  [ihiis  nieiitiMnt  a  city  called 
M troth  (MiffMucr  or  \\t}ftui,  I. iff,  p.  'il ;  War,  ii,  20,  6), 
which  Hitter  (Hnmecta  with  the  HeU  name  of  tbe  kdm 

This  interesting  lake->Henm,  Sameebonltia,  or  HA> 

leh  -  lies  enib«-<Idffl  in  the  midfl  of  one  of  the  (inc»t 
scenes  in  I'alotine.  The  ArU  el-lliilch,  the  centre  of 
which  the  lake  nccupica,  ia  a  nearly  level  plain  of  six- 
teen miles  in  length,  fnm  north  to  aooth;  and  iu 
breadth,  ftom  east  to  weat,  is  ftom  seven  to  eight  nflsL 

On  the  \v('«t  it  is  wnlled  in  by  the  uteep  and  lofty 
range  of  the  hills  of  Kedesh-Naphtali ;  on  the  east  it 
ia  bonn<led  by  the  lower  and  more  gradually  ascending 
stopia  of  Bashan;  on  tbe  north  it  ia  shut  in  by  a  line 
of  biH*  hnrnmoeky  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  of  no 
great  height,  and  wfretching  acrr»«.H  from  the  numtitains 
of  Xaphtali  to  the  roota  of  Mount  llermon,  which  tow- 
ers lip,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  plain,  to  a 
height  of  10,000  fieeU  At  ita  southern  extremity  tbe 
pli^  is  similarly  travened  by  devated  and  broken 
grounrl.  throui,'h  which,  by  deep  and  narn>w  cleft*,  the 
Jordan,  after  ;>a.'>«int;  through  Lake  lldleh,  makes  its 
rapid  descent  to  the  S>a  of  (ialilee,  the  level  of  which 
is  from  600  to  700  feet  hiwer  than  that  of  the  waters  of 
Merom  (Van  de  Ydde,  ifmoir,  p.  181).  This  noble 
landscape,  when  n.  for  the  tir>t  time  and  suddenly, 
from  the  lofly  bruw  of  the  monnlains  of  Napbtali,  can 
never  fUl  to  tnteUe  the  livelier  admiration  :  the  in- 
tense grseoMSS,  so  tnuuoal  in  Palestine,  of  the  abm- 
dantly-watered  plidn— the  bright  bine  lake  reflecllng 
from  its  UijKim  the  yet  brighter  and  lijin  r  -ky  the  sin- 
I  gularly-pictnreeque  range*  of  the  surrutuiduig  bills;  and, 
I  liriDg  br  above  Unb  all,  the  Jcbd  edi-SlMlkb,  tbe 
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moiurcb  of  the  moanulitt,  th«  mi(;hty  Hermon,  dark 
and  shaggy  to  iu  shouldcrH  witli  ili<  iun  -i>  tlmt  clothe 
its  udea,  and  with  its  double  »uinniit  rtniTi-d  with  per- 
petual aoow.  The  lake  itself  in  fonn  is  not  far  frutn  a 
triaogle,  the  base  being  at  the  north  and  the  apex  at 
the  south;  and,  thouf;h  no  exact  measonment  of  it 
wi'ins  ever  to  liavi-  rosilr.  it  U  slxiut  four  and  a 

hall  miles  in  length  by  about  three  mile^  in  breadth. 
AcconUog  to  Joaepbus  (  War,  iv,  1,  1 )  it  in  Mxiy  suilia 
long  and  thirty  wide,  and  ftill  of  tiah  (tiurckbardt,  Trac. 
ii,  hhA\  Kobinsoa  sutea  (Retfarcka,  iii,  889  k].)  that 
ii.^  si/.f  v;irii-i«  wmiewhat  stronliti);  lo  the  m-a.'«»>u.  lK>in>: 
when  he  ksw  it  (in  summer)  alMnit  two  miles  lon^,  but  in 
the  northern  part  bounded  by  an  extennive  maivh,  which 
explains  the  length  sometimes  assigned  of  eight  or  ten 
miles'  ( Seetzen.  in  Zach's  Motuill.  Correap,  xviii,344 ).  It 
i.s  •»iirruuii(lf*l  im  all  sitle.*,  an<l  ('"iM/i  iriUy  on  ttio  !u>utli, 
west,  and  north,  by  broad  morasses,  and  by  such  im- 
perriouahrakea  of  tall  sedges,  reeds^  and  onea,  to  be 
all  but  unapproachable.  It  is  the  receptacle  for  the 
draina);c  of  the  hiKtitands  on  each  side,  but  more  espe- 
dally  for  the  wat<  r>  <i(  the  Mi  rj  Ayun,  an  vli-vaied  pla- 
teau which  lies  aUivc  it  among  the  roots  of  the  great 
BOithem  mountains  of  Falealina.  On  th«  notth'WWt 
MB  ride  of  the  lake  the  morasses  extend  almost  to  the 
vefY  base  of  the  Kedesb-Naphtali  hilU.  The  Hasb&ny 
river.  wlii(  h  tall.H  almiKtt  due  f^ontli  fmni  its  muroo  in 
the  great  W'aily  el-  l  eini,  is  joined  at  the  nort  h-«ast  cor- 
ner of  (he  Ard  el-HAleh  by  tlie  streams  from  Baoiaa 
and  Tell  el-Kady,  and  the  united  stream  then  flows  on 
through  the  mora.t«s  rather  nearer  its  eaftem  than  its 
\v«'.»lfrii  Hido.  until  it  t  iiit  rs  tla-  lake  cl<is»e  to  the  eastern 
end  of  its  upper  side.  From  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
•t  the  lower  end  the  Jordan  flows  out.  In  addition 
to  the  llasbany,  and  the  innumerable  smaller  water- 
courses which  filter  into  it  the  waters  of  the  swamp 
abt>ve,  the  lake  is  feil  by  imlciK  iiili  nt  >|iriiij,'.H  on  the 
alope  of  ita  eiidoaing  mountains.  Of  these  the  most  con- 
•ideraUe  ia  the  Ain  d-Mellihnb,  nev  tha  upper  end  of 
its  wt^tom  side,  which  wndn  down  a  stream  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  width.  Tlionfili  tbin  name  signifiea  "the 
foimtain  of  salt."  ntithor  in  the  water  b^acki^b,  nor  i>* 
there  any  aaline  incnutatMin  in  its  nei^borhood,  to  ac- 
eomt  for  aneh  a  darignatiaB.  Thia  ipnaf  givea  lo  the 
lake  one  of  'un  name*.  William  of  TyWCall'i  it  LaniB 
Mtlrhu  {  Hist,  xviii,  13) ;  nnd  the  name  now  freqnently 
giveti  to  it  by  the  neiijhlKirinn  Arabs  is  Bakret  e/-J/f7- 
■UAah,  The  wata  of  the  lake  ia  clear  and  awaet;  it  is 
•covered  in  iMfta  bjr  a  hmMMeared  plant,  and  abonnda 
in  water-ffiwl.  The  only  inhabitants  of  the  plain  are  a 
"few  triU'H  of  .\ralw  who  dwell  in  tents.  Then-  i»  not  a 
sin^'l'-  villanc  or  lioiint'  in  any  part  of  it.  Its  soil  I.h  sin- 
gularly fertile,  and  where  cultirated,  aa  it  is  |iartiaUy  to 
tba  anith  and  caat  of  tha  lake,  yMde  luxuriant  cropa. 
Ita  rich,  swampy  pastures  are  covered  with  large  hcnls 
of  bufTaloes.  Thin  cultivatnl  district  is  call^l  the  Ard 
el-Kbait,  jierhaps "the  nii'hdating  land"  (otherwise  "the 
land  of  wheatf"  from  iu  fertility),  el-Kbait  being  alao 
the  naaM  whidi  the  Araba  MNnethma  eall  tha  hke 
(Thomson,  in  the  HiM.  Surra,  iii,  Robinson,  Bib. 
Ret.  iii.  App.  p.  VMk  VMS).  In  fact  the  name  II(\leh  ap- 
peari^  to  U-long  rather  to  the  diKlrii't,  and  only  to  the 
lake  as  occupying  a  portion  of  it.  It  is  not  restricted  to 
thia  apot,  but  ia  applied  to  another  veiy  fertile  district 
in  BOithem  S>-ria  lying  below  Ilamah.  A  town  of  the 
aame  name  is  abo  found  south  of  and  cloae  to  the  Kasi- 
miyeh  rivcr,afhir  mikaftom  thaeaatlaor  Uunla  Sec 
Pai-ektixe. 

Meron.    Sec  .Shimison-meuos. 

M^ron,  PiiiuppE  van.  a  Dutch  visionary  and  doc- 
tor of  lhe<)lii>;y.  was  bom  at  (iondi'  in  1  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  Ikethren  of  the  Conlercnce,  and  diadn- 
gdhbed  himadf  by  hia  eloquence.  He  was  sent  as  a  mi»- 
rimary  to  Sweden,  and  died  in  1606.  His  works  are  of 
a  myMteal  character.  The  moat  important  of  them  ia 


der  Mtrgh  Maria,  mde  ofwoeder  Otu  ffeertm  Jketu  CAriati 
((ioude,  1  r.i'i.  S\i)i.  In  thin  work  Mt-nin  narrates  a 
revelation  which  he  claims  to  have  luid  in  Swedeo« 
when  be  ascertained  by  divine  intuttioti  that  Joaepb 
"becauM  the  foater^fath«  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  19tli 
of  January."  In  consequence  of  this  revelation  he  ex- 
horted all  pM>d  (.'hristiang  to  fa>t  on  that  day,  and  to 
keep  the  festival  <^  bt.  Joseph,  liut  tbia  aUeged  reve» 
lation  did  not  io  aiqr  way  atar  the  cuaunn  of  the  Church 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Jeatpli  eo  the  19th  of  March. 
See  Walvia,  Brtekr.  v.  Gmuk,  n,  144 ;  Fnwpef  Marchami, 
liiriUmtHtirt,  p.  U«.— -Hoefer,  A'ipae.  Bkig.  Gifirakt  %,  V. 

Meronoth.   See  MsjtoKUTiirTE. 

Meron'othite  (Ileb.  Menmothi',  "^rVlQ,  gentile 
from  rishp.  MeroHotk',  signif.  uncertain,  a  place  clac 
where  utiknown ;  Sept.  *k  Vltpa&wv  or  JAofmh^v,  Mij- 
piDi  iu.?!  rrjr,  Vul};.  Mrront^hitr$),  an  epithet  applied  to 
.li  hiit  iiili.  ihr  hcnNiiiaii  uf  the  royal  aj<s<'>  in  the  litne 
of  David  and  Solomon  (1  Cbron.  xxvii, :{()),  and  also  to 
.lailon,  one  of  thoae  who  repaired  the  wall^  nf  fnuaakf 
(Neh.  iii,  7);  apparently  as  being  nativca  of  aorae  town 
called  Mkkonotii,  of  the  position  or  existence  of  which 
no  other  notice  is  t  xiani.  liui  fri'iu  the  latter  {>a!Mui^c  it 
may  be  conjectured  lo  have  lain  not  far  from  tiibeao 
and  Mizpah,  and  appean  to  have  baen  inbabitud  after 

the  captivity. 
Merorim.   See  Bittbr  (Hekbs). 
lieroth  (^^f>iA)  or  Mmn  (MnpA),  •  feitified 

town  of  tislile*'  (.lowphus,  War,  ii.  'H^  f!;  f  ir',  p.  37), 
probably  the  Mtiron  (*|in'^13)  of  the  Talmud  (Keland, 
Ptdnl.  p,  817);  now  the  viUage  of  Mfirih^  about  If 
hours  west-north-west  of  Safed;  famous  for  Jewish  pil- 
grimages to  the  tombs  of  their  ancient  rabbis  (Wilsoi^ 
/.awh  of  thi-  />ibt>.  ii.  311;  <  "armoly, /fin.  p.  138,  260; 
l{obinson,  Rettarcke*,  iii,  '634 ;  JmUt  Bm,  pb  78|  74  { 
Schwara,  Palo*,  70  note,  IM;  Tan  da  Ydife^  Mtmrir, 
p.  ^^\'\.    See  Amervtiia;  Mekom;  Meroz. 

Me'ros  (Heb.  Menu',  T'inQ,  perh.,  as  stiggeated  bgr 
fifoenna^  for  1^*^11%,  fram  the  Arabic,  rr/vge ;  bat  Flint 

di.>»ap|iri>vcd  of  this  etyniolojiy;  .Sept,  MtjiiwZ,  Vulg. 

,  Urra  Miroz),  a  pUco  in  the  northern  part  of  raleMiuc. 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  severely  reprehended 
(Judg,T|  2S)  for  not  having  taken  the  field  with  Barak 
against  fflaera  (eomp.  Judg.  xxi.  8-10;  1  Sam.  xi,  7). 
It  would  !<fn)  if  iluy  had  had  an  opiiortunity  of  ren- 
dering some  pariicnlar  and  iinporiant  service  to  the 
public  cause  which  they  ne^U  ctitl  ^.>vre  Dr.  Kobinson's 
note  in  the  Bib.  Rrpot.  im,  p.  (iUti).  The  tradition  of 
ita  flito  was  lost  as  early  aa  the  time  of  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  who  had  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  it  (Ueland. 
l'altetLp.tf96).  IWiUy  the  city  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  oonaequence  of  the  cniM.  In  the  Jewish  traditiona 
preaerved  in  the  Oummeutary  on  tha  Song  of  Deborah 

J  attributed  to  Jerome,  Meroz,  which  may  be  interpret- 
eil  a.H  su  n  I.  is  ninde  to  hi^nify  the  evil  angels  \*lu> 
led  on  the  Lanaaniles,  and  are  cursed  by  Michael,  the 
angel  of  J cho  vah,  tlw  leader  of  the  Israelites.  Eusebiot 
and  Jerome  {Onomeut,  a,  r. Mamaa)  fix  it  twelve  Roman 

I  miles  from  Sebaste,  on  the  road  to  Dothaim ;  but  this 
i.  11  wi.uld  place  it  hciulb  of  the  ticl.I  i  f  liattle.  .n.d 

I  tlierelurc  scarcely  agrees  \*itb  the  hi>ion-.  Shwarz 
(Ai/r#'.  p.36)  says  it  is  mentiumd  in  the  Talmud  under 
the  name  o{  Marckttktth  or  Mantketk,  and  locates  it 
(•ft.  p,  IGH)  at  the  village  of  Mvrvtmt,  two  or  three 
miles  north  or  norlh-weHt  of  Bethi'liaii.  en  ihe  line  of 
hills  separating  the  basin  of  Tayibch  Irom  the  valley  of 
Jcmd  (BobtnOOD'a  XeMiirchf»,'nevr  ed.  iii,  839).  The 
town  must  have  commanded  the  Pasa,  and  if  any  of 
Sisera's  people  attempted,  as  the  Midianitra  did  when 
ri'Ui.  il  I  V  tiidcon,  to  escape  ia  iliat  direction,  its  inhab- 
itants might  no  doubt  have  prevented  their  doing  00^ 
and  have  slaogfatered  them.  Furst  (Aex.  s.  r.)  aqg>> 
geata  that  it  waa  a  locality  in  a  district  of  Galilee  partly 
inhabited  by  Clentilea  (1  Kings  ix,  11),  not  far  from  Ke- 
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the  Lake  Herom,  perhaps  the  locality  (raidiqg  fi'i"*9i 
Ugi  plt<y)  which  ^ave  name  to  tbelalwltarfr.  Wilaon 
{IaimJ*  of  the  /tihlf,  ii.  «!•)  i.Untiflfs  it  with  the  K-fr- 
Mtar,oa  the  noutheni  iAo]w  of  Mount  TalKtr,  and  this 
Tan  de  VeUe  approves  {Memoir,  p.  334).  Thumaon 
thtnks  it  may  he  the  prewnt  Meinm,  a  fauHHia  J«wi«h 
emetef>-  ni  xm  ilea  west  of  Safed ;  thia  woaM  be  between 
Bamk  -  p-'iMt  iu  i'  ati<l  Tab«ir  (.IihIr.  iv,  I'Ji,  and  thi  ri'- 
Ibre  rt'ndfr  ilu-  inhal>itantH  liable  to  a  summoiM  t4)  arms 
br  the  Hebrew  general  [  LiuuJ  and  Book,  i,  424).  Thli 
hat  place  lA  (toeaibly  the  ilenUh,  strongly  fortified  by 
Jowphus  {lAj'e,  p.  37;  War,  iij^20,  6  ;  iii,  8, 1). 

Merriam,  Edwin  Elisha,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Maaoo,  UillabonNigh  County,  N.  in 
107.  He  itradttBted  with  homir  at  Anbent  CoOefre, 
MMatin  IH'iX.and  at  I'ninn ThiHili  Lxical Hcminari', X.Y'., 
iaIflSS;  wn-t  urdaiiii'd  and  in^^tailuil  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Silem,  Wavin'  <'<niiit  y,  Pa.,  in  1884,  where  he  died 
Feb.  17, 1865.  Mr.  Merriiun  po—tned  aaperkir  qnaUOca- 
timM  for  mefnlneas  as  a  minister,  and  waa  much  briored 
1  :  i  !  r.  S«f  Pmh.  Iluf.  Alnutnnc,  IHtWi.  p.  218. 
Meriiain,  W.'W.,  an  .Vmerican  miasionart'  to  Tur- 
fay,  ef  whoae  personal  history  we  know  but  little,  de- 
■enres  a  place  here  f<n'  his  activity  and  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  missions,  a  devotion  which  cost  him  his 
lif.  in  .liinc,  ]Hi'>2.  whi  M  In-  wn-^  a---ns>i!iated  near  Phi- 
Uppopoll^  Turkey,  on  his  return  from  a  misaionaiy  meet- 
ing at  Constantinople,  Hcfrinm  was  appointad  bj  tiM 
.Am^ri'-an  IV-aril. 

Men ick,  James,  an  Kngiiih  du  iiK-,  noted  for  his 
theological  and,  e.-^pccially,  for  his  pooiical  iirDdiKtinns, 
called  by  Lowth  '^one  of  the  best  of  men  and  moat  em- 
ioent  of  aebolan,'*  was  bom  Jan.  9, 1790,  and  waa  edneat- 
erl  at  Trinity  rolln^c,  ( >xford.  He  l>ecame  a  "  probation 
fellow"  at  his  alnui  mat«r  iu  1741,  tiHik  hi'ly  onlers 
shortly  after,  and  became  noted  for  his  philanthropic  la- 
bon.  bwin^;  to  infirm  health  he  never  undertook  the  taak 
ef  supply  iug  the  pulpit,  lie  died  Jm.  6^  1789.  When 
yet  a  mcrt-  bey  at  •h-Ipk)!  at  Itcailiii^;.  Mi  rrirk  imMitlu-d 
a  poetical  pro<luctiiin  that  diinrvos  to  plaocd  among 
the  classical  writings  of  the  Knglioh,  Hiit  cliiof  works 
■R,  A  DitterUUiom  on  Proetrbs,  ch.  ix  (Lond.  1744, 8vu) : 
—Prayer*  for  a  Time  of  Eartkquaba  ami  ViUmt 
F!<"i<U.  written  in  ITrffi,  a»Mm  after  the  earthipiake  at 
Li^ixtn: — .{imoiittiont,  Critical  ttmi  iirtimmtilivtil,  on  the 
Gotprl  of  St.  John  (Heading,  MCA,  8vo;  'itl  pt.  1"<')7, 
8ro)  t—A  HKOlatiamt  om  the  Ptalm*  Cibtd.  1767, 8vo ;  17Ct), 
4toX  «f  which  only  part  w«r«  nis  own;  archbishop 
Sedter, bishop  Lowth,  and  Kcnnicott  were  < mitriliuton: 
— A*  Kncrtur/ir/rmfat  lo  a  Good  l.i/t,  |tartii.:ularly  ad- 
linrs^ed  !«>  soldiers  quartered  at  Reading,  aimmg  whom 
he  labored  much  Gwr  the  good  of  the  Christian  cause. 
Indeed,  be  appears  (o  bare  paid  greAt  atteoiion  to  this 
dats  of  tnen,  who  at  that  time  oi>penally  n><}uired  it. 
He  also  wrote  Pt>*m*  on  Sncrrd  SuhjrrI*,  and  made  an 
excellent  Tratuldtion  if  Iht  Pmlnu  into  F.mjlu^  Vernv. 
Thk,  bqroiMi  all  doubt  the  best  poetical  tninalation  in 
Eof^Ush,  waa  tmfertunatelr  not  adapted  for  parochial 
daiin,  inasmuch  an  it  vrx-*  diviiied  into  stanzas  for  mu- 
rie.  This  work  not  fH>rha|H«  as  generally  known  as  it;* 
merits  would  justify.  He  pubtishe^l  several  other  min<»r 
rriigioaa  treatises.'  See  Omc^  BMiotAeea  BMica,  p. 
SIS;  AlKbeae,  /NefL  Br^  tmd  Awmr.  AnAon,  a.  y.% 
Kn.iiish  r.fr{np.Kr.;  Holland,  Poaimitls  iff  Groat  Brit- 
UM,  ii,  *ilU  sq. 

MtlTlok,  James  Lynian,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
Mr^  WM  bom  at  lloiMon,Masa,,  Dec  11, 1818.  Uegiad- 
■ated  at  AsaherM  Col^ge  In  1880,  and  in  1888  at  the 
fhailhuicil  seroiiiarA-  at  (\ilumbia.  S.  V. :  was  ordained 
aa  a  mi9sionar>'  to  the  Per^iaurt  in  IMi;  in  August  of 
the  satne  year  he  sailed  for  O initio) linople,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1836,  arrived  at  Tabfla,  Persia,  He  labored, 
oafdfed,  and  explored  amonigr  the  Mohammedans  about 
two  jears,  then  joined  the  Xestorian  Mission  at  ()t<«>- 
i  in  18i5  returned  to  America,  and  in  1H4U  was 
i  paator  «f  the  pgngwigrtinnri  Ghaich  at 


bent,  Maaa.  He  died  June  18,  lM'i4j.  Mr.  Merrick  had  a 
atrang  mind,  and  was  a  good  scholar,  a  fait  h  f  ul  |Mi»tor,  and 
an  aamest  miasionaiy.  lie  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Fmian,  and  well  read  in  the  Arabic,  Hebrew, 

Turkish,  Greek.  Ijitin,  ami  Freneh  t<>ngue«.  He  was 
altogether  ab«orbc<l  in  the  inlere>t«  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  U  «|ti<  atUed  his  property  to 
the  literary  instituUona  which  had  aAinled  him  bia 
early  advantages,  for  the  founding  of  four  Persian  sehol- 
ar'-liip-.  Il<'  »a-<  (he  author  of  '/'!•■  /'i/ffrim'*  Jittrp,^ 
volume  tif  jiuem^  {  )  : — Jhr  Li/i  ami  Hrlif/icm  ofMO' 
hammed,  translatetl  from  the  Persian  (IH.'.ni  ■  Krith'i 
KvUmeto  tf  Propheqft  tranalat/fd  into  reniau  (18M). 
He  alao  left  in  ILH.,  i«  /WTITont  o»  ^jmaioav,  select- 
ed, comiiiliil,  anil  translated  into  IVntian,  .1  Fr'uniUy 
Trriitite  on  tht  Chrislian  Reli'jutit,  and  .1  TrettltM  on  the 
(irihofjuiphy  and  Gramnmr  of  the  English  J^mgtiage. 

I  See  Pretb,  Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  181,  Ittt;  A'.  .4n«er. 

I  Rrr.  Ixxi,  273;  Brownson's  Quar,  Be»,  M  ser.,  iv,  408. 
(J 

Merrlkan,  Joesni,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  AnnapoliB,Md.,  Nor.  tS,  1811;  entered 

the  Ualtimore  ("onlVri'iuv  in  IKM  ;  in  IK'ir>  S  was  uta- 
<  (ioiicd  in  lialtimore;  in  in  Ix'wl-ton,  I'a. :  in 

1H40-1,  in  Hagerstown,  Md. :  in  IM2-3,  in  Anna)ioli8; 
in  18ii-^  in  ilaltimoie;  and  in  1847  iu  Alexandria, 
where  he  (fied,  In  Febniary(?),  1848.  HewaaamanoT 
great  eiierf^y  and  lalior,  and  one  nf  I  he  heht  jm'at'hers  of 
hit  time,  nut  in  great  talent-,  liut  in  suuid  judgment, 
clear  ami  earnest  study,  ami  ^^rcai  t.'iiih.  He  w.s«  e»|»e- 
cially  noted  for  exceUetwe  and  faithfulness  as  a  pastor. 
-~MmH$u  ofConfertHeeB,  ir,  197. 

Merrill,  Daniel,  an  Ameriran  Imi  li-t  minister, 
noted  for  hb  opposition  to  open  communion  and  Ptoda- 
baptista,  flourished  as  pastor  at  Sedgwidt,  Me.,  when 
he  dicti  in  Ift33,  about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  His 
works  are,  Srrni  Srrmont  oh  Baptism  (10th  ed.  1H12) : — 
Eiffhi  iMttr*  on  0}>en  Communiim  (IMOo): — I^tlrr*  oc 
cationed  by  WoreeMer'a  DitaMraa:  —  Balaam  JHtap- 
pointed:  and  several  aennona  preached  on  fanpoitaiit 
puMie  iH-casiona, 

Merrill,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wa.>>  Nim 
at  Peacham,  Vt.,  in  1798,  and  was  oducated  at  Dart- 
mooth  College  (clan  of  mi).  He  was  called  to  preach 
at  TTibanna,  Ohio,  in  1827;  thenee  to  the  Chnreh  at 

IVa-  liam  in  1811.  where  he  <lied  in  IH.iO.  Mr.  Mrrrill 
pulili.theil  Three  thxtuiunal  Sfnni'iin,  and  ciHitrihuted  to 
several  periodicals.  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  was  published  by  Thomas  Scott  Pear» 
son  (Windsor,  Vt.,  1853,  8vo).  See  ADiboae,  Diet,  of 
Ilrit,  anil  .1  riur.  .1  iithors,  8.  V. 

MenriU,  Franklin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  1819.  He  waa  edoeated  at  Piineetoo  CollcRe, 

studied  divinity  at  the  Princeton  Theoli);,'ical  .SeniBaiy* 
and  \va.s  ordained  pa-^tor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
IIeii)(i6tea<l,  Inland,  N.  Y.,  in  iWx.    In  IHhS  he 

accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Stillwa- 
ter, N.T.,  and  in  1888  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
of  .Sohnyler\  illc,  N.  Y..  where  he  died.  Man  h  31,  1W5I. 
Mr.  .Merrill  wa.s  an  earnest  and  instructive  preacher,  and 
l>o!i.H4-!*«<-d  the  high  art  of  impressing  the  message  of 
(hmI  with  peculiar  directness  aiMl  pungency.  Sec  Pretbi. 
Bitt.  Almmae,  1862;  p.  S0& 

Merrill,  Joaeph  A.,  n  noted  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  Ixini  at  Ncwbur>-,  Mass.,  Nov.  2*2, 17K5: 
was  cooverteil  in  1804 ;  enteral  the  New  England  Con- 
ference in  1807;  was  sutioned  in  Boston  in  1818-14; 
in  1816-18  was  presiding  elder  on  Vermont  District; 
in  IHIK  wa-H  agent  of  tie  \N'<  -li  \.iii  Ai  :iil( my  at  New 
Market,  and  the  titst  miseioiutry  4it  the  lirsl  mis.titsiary 
society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliim:h,  which  tva^ 
formed  by  the  Lynn  Coounon  Church,  and  hia  lield  waa 
New  Hampshire.  In  1826-27  he  was  stationed  In  Boa- 
luii:  1H.II1  wa.^  pre.-*iding  elder  on  I'ruvidenee  Dis- 
trict; 18^H-;i8  was  on  Springtield  District ;  1843-47,  in 
Salem,  Boatoo,  and  Gambridga;  and  died  at  Willn- 
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bam,  Maiw.,  July  22,  IHVX  "Mr.  Mirrill  w&a  an  abli" 
and  useful  ininistfr,  and  jn*a<ly  fi^voted  to  the  inter- 
Mta  of  the  Churcb.  He  was  oiie  of  Uw  onginal  tnistew 
of  the  Wealeran  Vnlrerrity,  nd  TCiniilnUjr  rnnmm- 

fill  as  an  nirciit  for  ilic  .Traclcmy,  of  whirh  hp  iWH-nred 
ihc  removal  In  \Vill>ratmin.  lie  was  oii«^  nf  tho  far- 
liest  and  most  devoted  friends  of  the  anti-slaven'  cause, 
and  hia  name  is  hoiionbly  identified  with  the  riae  and 
progreea  of  that  impoitant  novemeM."  Hw  Mhiiin* 
istrative  ami  prnriicnl  tn!i  iit-i  wen- 1>1' tho  lii;;1ipf>t  unler, 
and  his  firm  intej^ity  nmiW-  liiiu  tru.-.tt'<l  and  n'!*|K*cte<l 
by  all.  See  MiuuIrM  of  Coti  fneucts,  iv,  686 ;  Steven's 
MeiMoriuU  i>f  Afrlhmfum,  ii,  eh.  xxxii.    (Ci.  I*  T.) 

Merrill,  Thomas  Abbott,  D.D..  a  Con^rpKs- 
tional  minUter.  un.s  Umi  Jjiiniary  IK,  17W0,  in  Anilovi-r. 
Maasw;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  iu  ltM)l;  was 
ehowu  tutor  in  1H03 ;  and  in  1904  tutor  in  Hiddlebury 
Co11r);c,  which  ofBi-e  he  held  a  year,  and  was  then  or- 
daineil  iwistor  iu  MidiUeburA'.  Dee.  19,  1805.  He  la- 
bored on  thi^  elifirp'  until  Oct.  H>.  1K12.  Me  died  April 
26,  18d>1.  He  was  one  of  the  furment  of  the  Vermont  | 
Domcitte  Miaainnaiy  Societjr  in  1818,  and  aecretar>'  of  i 
the  ume  until  1831 ;  and  he  was  president  of  the  Peaee 
Conveniion  in  Ift.Vl.  In  1W2  he  was  chosen  treasurer 
of  Middlelmry  C.iUege.  He  puMislic^l  two  of  hlB  ier- 
nxHis  (,ia06 ;  'l(t33).— Spraguc,  A  malt,  ii,  481. 

Menritt,  TtnoTHr,  an  early  and  eminent  Methodist 

Epiiwpal  minister,  wa.s  b<ini  at  Ilarkharoptend,  Conn., 
October,  1775.  He  wa»  convertwl  about  1792,  and  en- 
tered the  New  England  Conference  in  175)6,  From  1H0:» 
to  1817  be  located ;  ma  sUiioncd  in  Baaton  in  1817-18 ; 
in  1882  was  at  Pravidence;  in  1825-96  prrachcd  at  Boa- 
ton  ;  in  IXill  at  MaMen.  and  also  'SK-Vfited  much  time  to 
the  eiliion<bi|»  nf  /ion's  lltniU;"  iVom  IKVito  \KM'>  was 
amistant  e<iitor  of  the  Cbrvtlian  Ailrocatf  and  Joumnl, 
New  York.  He  died  at  Lynn,  Masd.,  I M  r.  ^lerritt 
was  an  able  and  powerful  writer,  an  eloijuetit  preacher,  nn 

ftri  ntiijili^t.i  li  ilcliater,  anil  in  all  refsfK-cis  m  f  ihc  fnrt- 

moM  ministers  of  his  time,  lie  w«f<  n  mi  ll-ri n  l  man, 
and  worthyof  nplaoe  amoing  the  scbolarH  ot  lii>  (  liurch. 
His  ministry  was  made  es^ieciaU/  uacful  by  the  enjoy- 
ment and  eantcst  preaching;  of  the  doetifne  of  Christian 
IRTtectioii.  Hi-N  iiitini  11(1'  \viile  and  blessed,  and 
his  memory  is  pni  uuis.  Jlr.  Merrift  published  Cim- 
tfrt't  Guide  and  Prrarker's  A$nst<ml : — Chrittian  Man- 
ual: — Ditautum  agauut  Univtr$al  Saleatum: — On  the 
Validity  and  Sufftnenry  o  f  Infant  ffapfunu  : — and  (to- 
gether with  F)r.  Wilbur  ri>k)  l.ntiin.*  mn!  Itl^nixninnn 
on  i'uirt' mal  Salrafion.  .See  Minuter  of  Cotfrrt'nrm,  iii, 
616;  .Sieven's  MemoriaU  of  MtthoiUtm,  i.  eh.  xxiii;  ii, 
ch.xw  ii;  Sherman's .V»'i-  t'lu/l.  /'iV/;». .«, p. ;i i -J.  (t;.!,']*.) 

Merriwetber,  .lonx  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Melh- 
odlat  Epiaoopal  Churcb  South ;  joined  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Coofeieooe  in  1H54,  and  was  appointed  to 
DycTsbtirf;  Circuit;  in  1855  to  Dresden  Station;  in 
18,V5  t<i  'rrtntni)  Station;  in  lHj7  to  llully  Spriiitrn 
Station;  iu  lMj8  to  .Vsbury  Chaprl.  Meni|>hi»;  in  IM.VJ 
and  1860  to  Aberdeen  Station  ;  in  \xfi\  was  made  pre- 
aiding  elder  of  Aberdeen  DLotrict;  in  1865  was  appwnt- 
ed  to  l>enmark  Circuit ;  and  in  1H6t>  t(H)k  a  supemumer* 
ary  relation.  lb'  ili-d  in  I>i  nmnrk.  Ti  iin..  April  10, 
1H67.  "He  |H»«w.H;>*il  a  Mrony  and  bij;bly-cultnre«i 
mind,  a  sool  imbued  w  ith  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  an 
intelligent  yet  bumin}r  zeal  in  his  hi^h  calling."  Sec 
Mimulea  of'the  M.  K.  Church  South,  18C7. 

MerseimtiB  (Fr.  MKitHKNNK),  Mahin,  a  very 
learned  French  ecclesiastic  and  philosopher,  was  bom 
in  1M8  at  Oyiie,  in  the  present  department  of  Maine. 

llr  n-rt  ivi  il  bi*  i'<ln«'alion  at  the  Collc^ce  of  Fb"che, 
wlierehe  wa^  a  f<  llow-student  of  Dcs  ( '.•irtf.*,an4l  with  bini 
he  formed  an  intimacy,  which  a  similarity  of  pursuits 
ripened  into  a  friendship  diasolved  only  by  death.  He 
also  atndied  at  the  UnirerritT  of  Paris,  and  aabseqnent- 
ly  at  the  Sorl>onno.  In  1612  he  look  the  vow>i  at  the 
Miuimes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing  entering  the  priesthood,  he  deemed  it " 


bent  on  him  to  study  the  Hebrew  lanfjtiage,  aiui  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  acwimplisbmeni  of  this  ivhU.  In 
1615  he  filled  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Neven,  and 
there  taoght  till  th«  year  1619,  wboi  he  was  cboaen 
superior  c»f  the  c«)nvcnt,  and,  on  completinj^  the  term 
ot  tiis  otHce,  he  lravelle<l  in  (lermany,  Italy,  and  the 
NetherlaiHla.    He  finally  setlleil  in  Paris  where  his 
gentle  temper  and  ptriile  and  engaging  mannen  pio> 
cured  bim  a  number  of  diatli4{auhed  frienda.  Of  tbeae 
the  chief  wa."*  the  founder  of  the  Cartesian  pbil  hy, 
who  entertaincil  ilie  lii^best  opinion  of  bis  abiluii  Nsnd 
consulted!  him  u|s>n  all  occasions.    It  has  lM>en  stated 
—  though  the  stoiy  settos  highly  improbable  —  that 
Dee  Caitea,  by  the  advioe  of  Meiaenne,  at  onee  changed 
bis  intention  of  founding  his  system  on  the  principle  of 
a  vacuum,  and  adopteil  that  of  a  pU  iniro.    I'lie  discov- 
er}' of  the  cycloid  has  been  ascrilxil  to  him  and  also  to 
Dea  Cartea,  but  it  now  leema  pretty  dear  that  to  nei- 
ther are  we  indebted  for  the  mt  notte  of  this  cunre, 
Mersenne  died  at  Paris  in  1C48.    Pf-re  M<  rstm-..  « 
undoubte<lly  a  man  of  great  learning  and  iiuuciriid 
rcM-an  li,  and  deaer\*cd  the  esteem  in  which  he  w  n^  held 
Ijy  the  philoaophen  and  literati  of  his  age ;  but,  except 
his  Harmomti  Umrmdte,  his  works  are  now  unread 
and  almost  unknown.    If  liy  t(  me  be  was  overratt  d.  by 
others  be  has  been  undervalued  ;  and  when  Voltaire 
mentioned  him  as  "Ix>  minime  et  tr^s  minime  l^re 
Meiaemie^"  be  indulged  his  wit  at  the  cxpenae  of  on* 
with  whose  writings,  it  ia  to  be  sosfwctcd,  he  was  very 
little  ac<{iiainted.    His  eulogist.  b(iwrv(  r,  in  the  Die^ 
lionnairr  //w/orijNC, admita that  M(  rsr-nnus  s  fxy  ingenl* 
ously  converted  the  thoughts  of  oibi  r-  to  bis  own  use; 
.111(1  the  aXAA  Le  Vayer  calls  bim  he  boo  Lairoa" — a 
skilful  pilferer.  Nererthclew,  the  work  abore  named, 
I." Utirtiionif  I'nirtrtfUe,  conlettanf  la  Thtm  i,  fi  ',i  Pni- 
lique  dt  la  Mu»i(jHf  ( ltUJ7,2  vols,  fol.),  has  provi  »l  ui  the 
utmost  value  to  all  later  writers  on  the  suhjfct.  The 
worlt  wa%  in  1648,  translated  into  Latin  and  enlarged  by 
the  author;  but  both  the  original  and  translation  have 
now  Ixdiiiif  ns  rnro  as  they  are  curious.    Another,  bat 
earlier  pnnluclion  of  bis,  l.<t  I  Vrifi  dm  Scimev$  comtrt 
lea  Sceptiqwa  (Paris,  162.')),  discusses  at  considerable 
length  the  nature  of  mathematical  o\  idencc,  and  con. 
eludes  by  mdntdniog  that  mental  lOiil 'M<p)iy.  jnrisi  ru- 
dence,  and  all  the  arts  and  m-ic m  cs.  i-lnnild  U'  taiij^hi 
and  illustrated  thn)ugh  the  aid  of  matbcroatios  (liv.  i, 
ch.  viii,  X,  xiii.  xiv).    '*TIm  mind  Uselt,*  be  held, 
"  h  the  real  and  effective  aouree  of  all  ita  powers  and 
perceptions  of  abstract  truth"  (p.  198).  See  Hilarion  de 

Cii-lf.  I  'iV  (lit  n.  p.  Mnrin  de  Mtraenue;  Nicemn.  llummra 
ilhulref,  vol.  x.xxiii ;  Blakev,  /Jitt,  of  Iht  Philotvphy  of 
(J.H.W.) 

Merton.  Waltkk,  an  Knglisb  prelate  n<  tid  for 
his  philanthropy,  nourished  in  the  13th  centurA-.  lie 
was  sumaroed  from  the  place  uf  his  birth,  a  village  in 
Surrey.  His  education  he  received  at  a  neighboring 
convent,  and  was  there  influenced  to  enter  the  ecclesias- 
tic lilV.  Aftir  lining  various  impurtnni  iitTici-s  in  the 
Church,  be  was  in  125t<  advanced  to  the  [jost  of  chan-' 
oellor  of  England ;  but  he  held  this  position  only  a  very 
abort  time.  In  1264  he  founded  a  college  at  Oxford, 
which  still  bears  his  luime.  In  1274  he  was  advanced 
to  the  see  of  Rochester.  He  died  bdbie  tba  cxpintioa 

of  \T>~ .  -  Hioi].  Hril.  s.  v. 

Merii  or  Itferus  ((>r.  Mi)pov^<  "  word  of  doubtful 
etymology,  is  in  Hiiidi'^  mythology,  the  name  of  a  myth- 
ical rooentain.  It  ia  aaid  to  be  situated  in  the  c<mtve 
of  the  aeven  onntinenta,  and  its  height  is  stipposcd  to 

lie  84.nOO  y<yV»«f;».of  wUch  I6.(HW1  nre  below  the  surfaif 
of  the  earth.    (A  yojana  is  usually  rcckonwl  at  16,0lK> 
yards,  or  alstnt  nine  of  our  miles ;  hut,  according  to  some 
I  authorities,  it  is  oidy  Are  miles.)   The  aacred  lirei' 
I  Ganges  (Ganga),  we  are  told,  faOa  flom  beaven  on  its 
summit,  and  tlnws  fn  ibr  t^iirmunding  worlds  in  Ti'mt 
I  streams,  of  which  the  soutliernmost  is  the  Ganges  of 
I  India.  Bnhoa,  attandad  by  rUkk  (Mtgaa) 
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tul  miiutrtlji,  U  8upp<M<ed  to  visit  them,  aiid  also  Siva  and 
kU  consort  Fanratl.  See  MTiboa,  Santent  Dictionarif, 
%.  r.;  Vautt  hmM  FaHtkeoih  a.  t.;  Cotenun,  liitM 

Me 'rath  (  K/i^ifpoi'-c^,  Vulg.  Bmtnu),  pat  (1  Eadr. 
T,  24)  for  IxMKH  (Ezra  it,  37). 
Merwin,  Samitkl,  an  early  and  eoiiiient  MetlKMlitt 

Epi^x'iipil  minister,  wa>  l>iini  at  Durham,  C*)nn..  St  511. 
13.  1777;  was  Cf»nvorte»l  whili'  youiij;;  fntt'n«l  iUv  Ni  w 
Yiirk  Conference  in  IMK) ;  in  1803  wais  stationed  at  Mun- 
tnaltCaiwda;  in  Ii>m>4  at  New  York;  in  1906  at  liuston ; 
in  imJ-9  at  Newport,  R.  I. :  in  18I2-18  at  Alhany :  in 
1M14  ;it  I?ri>,klyn  :  from  IHl.')  lo  IMIH  wa>  iin  M.liKt;  chU-r 
onNew  Vork  r)i>trirt;  iii  preaihtil  in  N<  «  Y-irk;  in 
lUDbAlbaiiy:  from  IHJI  to  1828  waaon  tlit  N.  w  llnvtn 
District:  in  isU-b  at  Baltimore;  in  UfHH-l  at  i'biia- 
dtlphia;  in  1W8t9  at  Troy;  in  lMO-31  at  New  Ynrit; 
fnm  to  1KC»  on  thf  N<  w  York  District ;  in  IK",*;  at 
XcirToifc:  in  1h:{7-H  at  Khinil»et  k,  N.  Y.,  wht-re  he 
(Bed,  Jin.  13,  1839.  Mr.  Merwin  was  a  man  of  gieat 
iaABcnoe  and  uaefulnega  in  bis  wbcda  public  ouKcr. 
Hk  ministerial  and  ailmiulMntiTa  talenta  wm  of  Uie 
l>i,-!ii^t  oriliT.  He  ixwscssed  a  mind  of  great  richnew 
ami  power,  a  vivid  imagination,  a  ruromanding  viHce  and 
pcfSOQ,  nd  feffTcnt  piety ;  these,  combined  witb  the 
gift  of  utterance,  matle  him  one  of  tlie  wMt  eloqMllt  mcs 
of  hli  time ;  and  the  important  •utiont  which  he  fflled  in 

the  Xi'W  Kii;;land,  New  Yurk.  I'liiladclpliia,  luid  lUlti- 
more  Confereticea,  testify  tu  the  upiniitn  uf  his  bn-thren 
Mpeeting  hia  abilitieK  In  the  pnaUing  ddership  his 
BHBterlv'  judgment  and  induenoe  over  men  made  him 
eotutpiruoiM  as  a  ]>cace-maker  and  an  organizer.  Many 
i«i  lU  wi  r>  I  oiiv.  rted  through  hU  labors,  and  his  mrniory 
in  the  church  is  bleated.  See  JImutet  of  t'oHj'erenctSf 
ii,  M9;  Sptagne,  AmuU  of  Atmiem  Pidpit^  voL  tU. 
(C.  LT.) 

MoiX,  PtiiLiPi*  r.vt     a  (terman  theologian,  was 
iMn  at  Aogaburg  near  the  cI<k>c  of  the  acventeenth 
i^r  having  been  received  as  •  eandidate  fur 

I  la  the  evangelical  minifftry  in  1734,  he  aoddenly 

lloKi>niiiil-<iii ;  was  Milr-.,  i |i  n  ii[  1  y  i  inl.iiinil  a  priest, 
and  became  the  curate  of  Sehwabsoyen,  and  sometime 
aften»-anl.i  retirwl  into  hi*  native  city.  He  died  in 
17^.  He  wrote  Tieaattnu  BiklieuM  (Angtbuiig,  1738-^, 
1751, 1791,  2  vols.  4to;  Venice,  17.58.  4to).  Tbia  work 
is  ven-  u:«eful  tn  [ir«-.n  ln  r:-.  At  ilir  t  inl  of  each  imjxtr- 
tant  wurd  it  contains  a  reference  to  such  passage!*  of 
Scripture  as  bear  upon  it.  .Mer/.  also  ptibliabed  Quot libel 
CaterketicHM  (Augsburg,  1 752,5  vaia.4to),  which  is  a 
cooiftletc  and  methodical  aUttract  of  the  best  catechisms 
iben  exunt.  So-  Zapf,  .  \  injAhHrifuchf  iiibtiothek,  \u\\\ 
\talhf  BiUiotJuca  Auguttam;  Meuael,  UtttkrttU'Ltxi- 

Meaa.  ('m:i>ri>ini.  i»k,  n  Sjiani^h  |i<M-t,  was  lx)ni  at 
Zafra  ^llstramadura)  in  lltM.  The  little  that  is  known 
of  him  is  gathered  from  his  own  poetiad  awnpoeiticna, 
and  particularly  his  two  cpiuiea  to  the  eotmt  de  licmoa, 
toftether  with  that  addreased  to  the  count  de  Castro. 
From  ihi-M-  proilui  iioiis  it  apiKMrs  ihat  in  liis  vmith 
Mesa  WIS  ihe  juifiil  of  S.TiK-hez,  the  most  eminent  of 
8|)aiii»h  philologists,  and  that  he  had  also  deeply  studied 
both  Femand  de  Herrera  and  Looia  de  8oUk  In  after> 
Bfe  be  spent  aome  years  in  Italy,  where  he  became  inti- 
mately ai-i|uainied  with  K\\v  I'nsmi.  He  ili<-.|,  i>o<»r 
•ndoltseure,  alxiut  1020.  One  of  his  [loems  is  founded 
ipon  the  trailii  ion  that  the  corpie  of  Su  James,  after  his 
Mff^ridoni  in  Jerusalem,  was  mifacninoaly  tmnslated  to 
Spiia  and  depo«ite<l  at  C«impostella,  where  from  that 
day  to  this  James  has  t»een  honon-d  a<  tin'  patron  -"fiint 
of  the  realm.  See  Jambs.  Another  of  bis  |)oems  tn-ats 
of  Pelagius  sad  the  straggles  of  the  Christiana  ai^ainst 
(be  lloon  «p  to  the  battle  of  Covadonga.  His  third 
pss&al  woilc  relates  the  battle  of  Tolosa.  which  de- 
ttnm-d  the  f>owerof  the  Moliammedan-^.  ami  s'-i  un  d  ilic 
wnanripation  of  the  Peninwla.  He  also  wrote  Kl 
Aita»db£|pMa(lfaaild,ltll,ltBw>.  SeeTleiaMr, 


llittory  of  HjHUMh  Liftraturt,  ii,  462 ;  Hoefer,  Aohv. 
J5<ft»C*Bihtri^s.T. 

Me'sech  (Psa.  cxx,  5).  See  McsHKrii. 


M— ngut,  Fbaxcou  Pmujun,  m  Ficncb  < 
tfatttic,  celebrated  fbr  his  connection  with  Jansailsm, 

was  l)oni  at  I'm  ai'.  in  Aiiu'u-I.  Iii77.  l!i->  parents 
Leing  jKior,  fneiuls  dclraycd  the  exiK-UM-s  ol  hin  etiuca- 
lion  in  the  College  of  Ikuuvais  and  at  the  Seminary  of 
Irente-Troia  in  l**!!^  ikfter  having  been  isTsstcd 
with  the  liiac  minor  orders,  he  became  a  protfeagof  of 
huroanitiea  in  hi^  niitiv  i-  >  iiy.  <  >ii  lii^  r<  tiirii  (<>  I'lirit 
in  1707,  through  llie  intiuence  of  hm  Iriends  lie  was  a|>- 
|iointe<l  superintendent  of  (he  department  of  rhetonc  in 
the  college  at  lieauvais.  Coffin,  who  sBCCsedsd  KoUin 
as  the  director  of  that  institution,  selected  the  abb^ 
Mes^ii^rui  f«ir  hi-  < ' >nilJutor, and  upon  liiin  devolved  the 
duty  uf  leaching  the  catechisai  to  the  viudents.  The 
oppoeitiM,  kowever,  which  be  manifested  to  the  papal 
bull  known  as  Uiwjmittu  constrained  him  in  Win  to 
resign  his  ofRcial  fimctinns.  He  sutise<]uently  became 
amemlterof  tlu-ili  r;_'y  ;ii  >:iliii-l  iii  nm  -du-Mont.  SuA- 
|iect«d  of  harboring  the  doeirines  of  Janiteniiim,  be  was 
in  consequeiKe  pndiibitcd  from  all  ecclesiastical  avoca- 
taonsi  and  ooofined  to  privacy  and  obacurity.  Ue  took 
Up  his  lesidence  in  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
oonpoeition  nf  \  arious  works  desiu'iK-d  for  (h<-  propaga- 
tkliof  the  Jansenielic  doctrines  winch  he  Itnaliy  adopt- 
ed. Ua  died  in  February,  17C»3,  at  Saint-<iermain-en- 
Laye.  Hcseogui  published :,  Id^t  deUivwtt  de  Fttprit 
de  y.  Choart  de  bvzuural.  tcequ*  dt  tiravrait,  attc  va 
abrfffi  tk  bt  rif  dr  M.  llinimut  (Paris.  1717,  l2ino): — 
Abriyi  de  tkutoin-  tt  dt  lit  iiuintU  de  rAiteuH  Tetta- 
meiU  (Psris,  1728, 12mo) :— /-e  Soucrau  Trslmumt,  trad, 
m  /Vtin^rr/M,  nrer  drt  mifei  Utteralet  (Paris,  1729^1SBMt; 
1762,  8  vols.  12mo):—  l  iV  rfrs  Saint$  pour  tout  trt 
jours  dt  Vanuee  (Paris.  1730,  d  voN.  I'.'mo  i :  ^.l/;r<y« 
de  Ckittoin  de  FAtcieH  Tettamm/,  arte  dts  edaircisu- 
mente  et  dt»  r/jfarvm*  (Paris,  1735^,  10  %-ola.  12mo): 
—Abriffg  dr  Vhuitinrf  tk  CAttcim  et  du  Souretiu  Tata- 
ment  (Paris.  1737-;JJ<,  8  voU.  12mo)  •.—  kfdtrrt  rt  Eran- 
>lil'»,  iietc  det  reHexumt  (Paris,  1737;  Lyone,  1810, 12mo): 
—ExpontioH  de  ta  doctrine  C'kritieime,  ou  uutmolioM 
tmrleaprme^»alnvMii$«k  la  rtUgiim  (IJtKeht  [Anis], 
17(1.  I"  voK.  12mo:  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
Paris,  i;.>4-.'>8,  4  vids.  rjmii).  S>me  writers  state  lhat 
the  duke  of  Orlcana  endeavored  lo  prevail  upon  Mesen- 
gui  to  expmige  ftom  bis  works  such  pasasges  ss  re- 
tiected  upon  the  rslifioos  oontforersiesor his  day;  but 
Mcsengui  evidently  tnnietl  a  donf  ear  to  the  duke's  en- 
treaties. A  new  edition  of  ttif  last  work,  issued  in 
Italy,  was  plaoe<l  in  the  Jw/'j-  t.sf\>irfi(ilin-{ii*  \>\  an 
apostolic  brief  from  pope  Ckmeut  XIU  in  1761.  In 
a  posthnmous  Mhuiire,  addnssed  to  the  cardinal  Fa** 
simi'  i,  >T<siM)i.'ui  attempted  to  justify  lii-i  rfligious  views. 
Anioiij^  his  other  works  may  U-  nientioiied,  C'msli- 
fiitiim  UniffenUvn,  nrer  des  lUmtirque*  (  Paris,  174^ 
12mo):— AWre/»pR  de  Tkiitpkile  H  iTEvgene  $ur  la  rt- 
lujim  (ibid.  1760,  12mo).  Mesengui  took  part  with 
Vipi-r  and  roffin  in  thr  lltiir^rical  writings  wliirh  M. 
de  Vintimille,  nrehliisho])  of  Paris.  disM'ininate<l  in  his 
dioosse.  .See  l,«spH  iix,  Memmre  nbret/ii  turhi  rie  rt  lee 
mnragea  de  fabbi  Mtaengui  (Pariis  1768,  0vo);— Ho«> 
Ar,  A'omr.  Bwg,  GMrtdef  n,  r. 

Me'dl>»  the  name  of  a  pUoe  and  of  three  men,  dif- 

ferently  written  in  the  Ileh. 

1.  (llcb.  Muha',  St^9,  probably  of  Arabic  origin; 
Sept.  Mofftf^Tnlg.  Jfeaso.)  A  place  mentione<l  in  de- 
scribing the  boinnlaries  of  that  part  of  Arabia  inhab- 
itwl  by  the  descendants  of  Joktan  (<;en.  x.  .W),  where 
il  i»  staled  tliat  "th>  ir  ilwrllini,'  wu^  Irian  M<  sliu  even 
unto  Sephar,  (and  beyond  cveu  unto)  a  mount  of  the 
east."  In  this  passage  it  has  been  assumed  \tf  many 
llial  "the  mountain  nf  the  in-t"  i ~r)  is  not 

iput  by  appoaition  in  conjunction  with  Sephar,  but  is 
aome  thtrdloGality  to  which  the  boondaiy  extends, as 
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Siadias  intcqirets;  antJ,  if  m\  it  i»  (loubtl<>M  none  other 
than  the  chain  running  bitoom  the  midtlle  of  Arabia  from 
ib«  region  of  Mecca  niul  MoUina  a«  far  as  ibe  fonian 
GuK;  now  cMtA  No^,  tlw  highlands  (aee  J«B«Ni,  JVo- 
Heetiir  U  pay*  Jf  tA  rtibie  emtntU,  Vu'w  I8*23X  Sephar 
wouki  then  b«'  the  iniMleni  Scphr.  the  eliief  city  t»f  the 
dbtrict  Shchr  in  tlic  pn>vincc  of  lladniinant.  Se*- 
8bj>iijuu  Uocban  \J'kaUg,  ii,  20)  thinks  that  Mesha, 
tram  whidi  the  beunlarjr  extends,  is  the  J/wsn  otMmta 
(Morffft,  Ptnl.  vi,  H;  Mot'Za,  Arrlsn,  /'trip!.;  Mvza, 
riiny,  vi.  •il)  «ix)ken  of  iw  a  msritime  city  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Arabia,  not  far  fnjin  Mocita,  where  J/k- 
•utt  (Niebuhr,  ArtAiett  p.  ti&x  Janaen,  UuL  Jemamtf 
|xS86Xernthtr  Jriwif/(NMNihr.|i.»4^m;  Muamt, 

O'eot/r. 1.  jx<>3>,  rmw  ^f.<^llll^.  It  was  a  tnwn  of  not** 
ill  classical  time;*,  hot  has  ^ilK•e  fallen  into  decay,  if  the 
naodeni  Mum  Xw  the  Kame  |ilace.  Tlio  Utter  itt  situate*! 
in  about  16^  W  N.  lat^  43^  20'  £.  loog^  and  is  near  a 
moootaln  called  the  71m  jMMcrii,  or  JcM  Mom,  ill  the 

Adminlty  Charr  <.f  the  Red  Sea.  drnwn  from  the  mir- 
veys  of  captain  rullm,  K.\.  Hot  neither  of  these 
Arabic  names  can  well  U-  ciiin|mrf<i  with  that  of  Mesha, 
it  may  be  better  (with  J.  D.  Micliaelis,  HjiieilM.  ii,  p. 
914;  Suppl,  Nn.  IMI)  to  nodentand  Mf$im  or  iMmn, 
sitiiateil  anmni;  the  month^t  <>f  the  Tijrris  (in  the 
Sliat  el-Aralit  i.n  the  IVrslan  dull  —  a  place  dewrilKnl 
bv  Philiifli>>jiii-H  (iii.  7;  comjv  Dion  Cajw.  Ixviii,  2>*; 
Ammwa.  BM.  OriaiL  iii,  2,  p.  480,  fiOS;  AbulTeda 
in  Tak  Iraem  ap.  MiehaeL  in  SpkU.  L  cx  D'AnTilh>, 

r hAiphrnte  rt  Ir  TUirf.y.  1.1.*) (hi-  tuirnc  jx-rhapN  .nipni- 
fyinfi  the  rirtr  Uluml,  from  it*  lunij;  eiuluMil  hy  the 
branches  of  the  Tigri.s  a.-*  often  alluihil  in  by  tlic  Ciri'ek 
geograplieia  (see  htcph.  Bys.  s.  v.  Uratbra  and  Mes- 
lene;  Pfinjr,r,S7,81:  Odlar.^Mr.ii,1x74»;  IXAnrille, 
p.  I.W,  131  >.  Till'  sacri'il  writer  wonhl  thus  in  hi.n  de- 
scription U  cin  with  the  ea.'tlcrn  liiiiit.s  uf  the  iluktanidK'. 
and  end  with  the  we.iteni  an<l  northern,  Sephar  being 
aought  between  tbem.  liut  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  idami,  which  has  been  fbtmed  by  tlie  deposits  of  tlie 
river,  wa.^i  in  existem  e  in  the  days  of  Menses;  and  it  is 
Mill  inon-  doubt  fill  w  hetlier  »uch  a  !»|hH  ouild  at  that  ear- 
ly pori<j4l  liave  attained  to  any  pttlitical  or  geographical 
notoriety.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  thai  an  aoconte 
writer  would  describe  a  purely  Arabian  tettitery  een- 
mciii  inLT  '111  the  e.i'-t  side  of  the  Ti^^ris.  The  theorj'  of 
Jlr.  For>t<  r  it  mucli  more  probable  than  either  of  the 
pre<T<liti;{.  Me  identities  Mesha  with  a  mountain-range 
called  Zamn  by  Itoiemy  (vi,  7),  which  oommoicca  new 
the  Pnmin  (3a1f,  and  mne  in  a  sooth-^csleni  direction 
iiesriy  across  the  peninmila.  It  is  an  unfhnibted  fact 
that  I  he  various  Joktanitic  tribes,  or  Iteiii-Kalitan,  as 
they  are  called  by  Arab  writers,  are  still  found,  and  have 
been  from  the  earlieet  period,  in  tbe  wide  rcgkm  extend- 
ing IVnm  Mount  Zames  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Red 
Sea;  niid  fliat  this  rnnifc  K[inrate<<  rliein  from  the  Nh- 
maelitir>h  Arab»  (Forrter,  liKM/nip/ii/  i>f  'Aitibut,i,'ji>  sip). 
Former  further  conjectures  that  the  iiantc  Zames  is  radi- 
cally identical  with  Mesha,  the  syllables  being  iuTertcd, 
■a  is  very  common  in  AraMe  words — thus  Mcsn= 

Mexha.  The  Znn-.i  -i  ranfre  i^  now  called  by  the  t;eiioral 
name  of  the  •  Ni  J  l  Monntaiuis' and  the  citiiniry  e.Mend- 
ing  thence  to  ih<  Indian  Ocean  on  tbe  east,  and  the  Ked 
Sea  on  l  he  south,  embraces  the  OMMt  fertile  part  of  Am- 
bia— the  dassic  AraMa  FeHx,  now  called  Yemen  (Mtter, 
F.rtU-iiiiil',  xii,  7(W  >*\.\  Tlie  mountains  of  Nejd  are 
faroou»for  their  pastures  and  h^r  tln  ir  horws  wliicli  are 
onnsidered  the  best  in  Arabia  (Hitter,  p.  918-l(UJo; 
Vfcnel,  Aef/nrs  stir  la  Giog,  dt  V Arable,  in  Jomrn. 
Adetf,  voL  r"  (Kitto).  **  The  position  of  the  eorhr  Joli- 
tnniiic  colonists  is  clearly  made  out  from  tlie  trnri'^  they 
have  lefl  in  the  ethnolog%',  language,  and  moniitnents 
of  Southein  Arabia;  and,  without  putting  too  precise 
a  limitation  upon  the  paanhle  aituatkn  of  Meaha  and 
Sephar,  we  may  sop|>ofle  that  ttteae  places  nost  hare 
fallen  witliiu  the  ^  i;li-'.\>  Hteni  ()uarter  (>f  the  penin- 
sula; tncluiliug  tho  modem  Yemen  uu  the  west,  and 
the  diMriot*  of  XXoan,  Mahnb,  Bhibr,  etc,  ai  fkr  o 


Ilririrainaut,  on  the  east.  These  general  bnundarits 
are  htn  n^'iheiietl  by  the  identitication  of  Sephar  with 
the  pun  of  Zaf&ri,  or  DhaOii}  though  the  site  of  8e> 
phar  may  poarfUy  be  hereafter  ceimecied  with  the  ell 

Himyeritic  nietrojxtli"  in  the  Yemen,  hut  this  would 
not  materially  alter  the  tjucMion.  In  Sephar  we  be- 
lieve we  have  the  eastern  limit  of  the  early  lettlen, 
whether  iu  site  be  the  sea-port  or  the  inland  dty;  and 
the  correctness  of  this  snpiMMitien  appeanfimn  the  Bih- 
Hcal  reciml.  in  wliich  the  migration  is  .•ip[inrentlv  from 
west  to  ea-Ht,  from  the  probable  euurse  taken  by  the  im- 
migrants, and  from  the  greater  importance  of  the  known 
western  settlements  of  the  Joktswites^  or  thooe  of  W 
oMn*  (Smith). 

2.  (Heh..t/«3i«|a'f91|^P,<<p/irrrance;  Sept.  Mnoiirflc 
V.  r.  MoMea,  Vulg.  ilfaia.)  The  eldest  son  of  Caleb  er 
Chdafaii  (hnther  of  Jcnhmed  ani.  mi  of  HcbwX 
and  the  father  (founder) «f2iph,«r  the  tlib*  oTJudah 

(1  Chron.  ii,  Al).  Iiacir.*161ft. 

3.  (Hdk  MfffM,  reCrseif  ;  Sept.  Mwon  t.  r. 

Mirro,  Viilg.  MitmtA  One  of  the  son?  of  Shahnmim  of 
the  trilH-  of  lienjamin,  bv  the  latter  of  his  two  wives, 
Ikara  or  I bnlesh  (1  Chfin.  vUi,  •).  AGLdr. leia:  See 

SlIAIlAKAIM. 

4.  (Heb.  ^fnf*hn\  r&^'t,  delirerawv:  Sept,  Mtea 

v.  r.  Minri!,  Viil;:.  .1/f.<(/.f     A  king  of  Moab,  who  po^ 

sessed  an  immense  number  of  docks  and  herds  (2  Kings 
111,4).  IVobaUy  the  dlegianceofMoab,  with  that  of 

the  tribes  CMt  of  the  .Ionian,  wn«  tran^fi  md  to  the 
northeni  kingdom  of  Israel  u|)on  the  divihion  of  the 
monan-hy,  for  the  re  i*  no  account  of  any  subjugation  of 
the  oountiy  subsequent  to  the  war  of  extermination 
with  whhsh  it  was  visited  by  Darid,  when  Benamh  dis- 
played bis  prnwes.x  (2  Sam.  xxiii.'2<tl,  and  "the  Mu.il)- 
ites  Itecaine  David's  servants,  bearern  of  ^'it'l-."  [2  >viim. 
viii,  2).  When  .\hab  had  fallen  in  bntile  at  h.-iinoth 
Gilend,  Mesha  seiied  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
cMifinloB  eomaqoent  open  thla  disuier,  and  the  fee- 
ble reign  of  Ahszish,  to  shake  off  the  y.-ke  of  Israel, 
and  free  himself  from  the  bnnh  nsome  triluite  of  a  '■  hun- 
dred thouaand  hrnilis  and  a  hundre<I  thousand  raoM 
with  thdr  wool"  These  numbere  may  seem  ex«gger> 
ated  if  nndentood  as  the  amount  of  yearly  tribute.  It 
is  thereftin'  more  probable  that  the  greinly  and  implaca- 
ble Ahab  bail  at  s«ime  one  time  levietl  this  enormous 
im])o«t  upon  the  Moabites;  and  it  is  likely  that  it  waa 
the  apprehensiaa  of  a  recurrence  of  such  ruinons  exae> 
tioaawhichindtedthefBV«lt(2Klnffsi,I;  iH.Slc  The 
country  ea^t  of  the  .lordan  was  rich  in  pa-slnre  for  i-attlc 
(Numb,  xxii,  1),  the  chief  wealth  of  the  .Moabites  con- 
sisted in  their  large  Hocks  of  sheep,  and  the  king  of  tMa 
pastoral  people  is  desoril»eil  as  nnled  "a  *lier'>- 

masicr,"  or  owner  of  henla.  About  the  signiinaiion 
of  this  wont  tmhd  there  is  not  much  doubt,  but  its  ori> 
{Tui  is  obscure.  It  oocun  butoocehciidca  inAnsos  i,  1, 
wliere  the  prophet  Amoe  la  deaeribed  aa  "among  tiM 
kertlmen  (2"'7pi3,  noktdim)  of  Tekoah."  On  this  Kin- 
chi  remarks  tlist  a  herdsman  was  called  noiW.  iH  cause 
moat  cattle  have  litack  or  white  ^ts  (comp. 
miki'td,  Ccn.  xxx,  32,  A.V. '*apeddcd"),  or,  as  Ihixtorf 
expUitns  it,  because  sheep  «•  gcacnllj  marked  with 
certun  sifrns  so  as  to  be  known.  But  it  is  highly  im« 
prob.iMe  flint  any  snrh  etymolo^ry  ,"11011^  be  correct, 
and  Fiirsi's  conjecture  that  it  is  derived  from  an  obso- 
lete root,  signifying  to  ket>p  or  fee<l  cattle,  la  BMN  liki»> 
ly  to  be  tnie  (C'tmeprd.  s.  v.>   See  UXBD. 

When,  ufMin  the  death  of  Ahadah,hia  brother  Jeho- 
ram  -u.  i  ri  di  ii  to  tlio  throne  of  Israel,  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  Mcure  the  assistance  of  JchoshaphaL,  his  fa- 
ther's ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites  to  their  former 
oonditkmof  tributaiiea.  The  onited  anniee  «f  the  two 
kings  mardied  liy  a  dreoilons  nmte  round  Dead 
Sea.  and  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  the  king  of  IMom. 
See  J  KHORAM.  Tbe  disordered  soldiers  of  Moab,  eager 
«a|y  ftr  apoil,  nm  npdnd  bgr  flM ' 
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Md  tbeir  sIUm^  and  became  an  easy  prey.  In  the  drew  ut  the  wall  of  lus  city,  aiui  tht  ro,  tn  »iul)t  of  the 
padc  which  enmcd  tkqr  were  slaughtered  without  allied  boat,  offered  hU  fint-bom  iw>ii,  hi^  8ucc)->M>r  iu  the 
iiitrr>-,  their  comuuy  was  made  a  daaot,  and  the  kiQg  kingdom,  aa  a  bumt^oBennn  to  (Jbeiaoab,  ibe  rutUeaa 
tn->k  nfugt;  ia  hit  liHt  atronghold  aod  defimded  bimatir  rtre-god  of  Moah.  There  apix-are  to  be  no  leaaoa  ibr 
;l.  •  niru'v  of  despair.  With  7(K)  li^htiiiiif  men  he  !lUp)><l^iIl:;  ttiat  the  son  of  the  kiii^;  of  K<lom  wx*  the 
auiie  s  vi^unius  attempt  to  cut  bis  way  through  the  ^  viclim  ua  ibi^  occaaioa,  whether,  us  IL  Jutepb  Kimchi 

teek,  ha  witlw  |  ii|i<»mIi  In  waa  alnailgr  in  tha  poirar  of  tka  kiag  at 


1ji4^0  -^vi'\  P(''*  i/)' 5:>"\>v>'jf  ^  r/  ^i^T. 3  f\  i^^-F 


r 


wo  7 


Tlie  Mo.nhltii:  Stone. 

■iMnr  tlial  Um  iUcl|>lMn>unit  >•  iloiMful.   Tb*  mmII  Utt»r«,  «  A,  c  •,  IndkaU  ih*  l»a  Uriia  (rvguwiit*  mruad  fron 

l>>  ^toaK.y»»      >»*>«;      »»«—       tii|iiwiji»»  W  fciiQ Iwlwa  ftwa  WIt «W  «mvtmn.  A*  viwlt  Mm* 
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«L  bailttbepalac*.  «BdInuid«aqiMdiMl»<f)taflMl» 

lerlor 

of  the  town.   There  were  no  cU'erae  in  the  intrriivr 
of  ilic  town  iif  Kirhiih.  mid  I  fald  ti>  all  tbfl  peoulc,  Mate 
'.'5.  (-very  one  n  i-i>!rrii  in  Ins  li(iU86b  AlldI>MdVA 
diuit.  mil  lid  KirliaU  wiiU  lUie  meuj 

•ic.  of  i.ruci.  I  boUt  (Aro)«r,  and  I  Bade  th* ; 

oviT  till'  Aruon. 

27.  I  built  iitth-Bnmotli,  which  hnd  1 
and  Beaer,  which  had  been  dc»lrorcd. 

w.  I(>iniiMIMboiitolioldUlBMldMtiian,ndIco» 
•trnctfld 

W.  fbrtrvi'i'es  In  the  towns  which  I  added  to  [my]  Init 

of  Moab,  finding  \m  ln»t  resource  fail  him,  endea\Wd  I  built       n  .i  r»n  i  .v.      t>  .u  n    i  v.  a  . 

'         *^  30.  .  .  .  Belli-Diblnlhan,  Beth-BnalvMcon,  and  lr*n»- 

portrd  thither  [Monbitee] 


Moab,  and  wjw  thf  cause  of  th«  Edotn!te«  joining  the 
armies  of  Ifracl  and  .ludah;  or  wlu  tlK-r,  ai«  K.  Moses 
Kimclu  aaggestedf  he  waa  uken  primnier  in  the  sally  of 
the  McMibitca,  and  aacrUeed  ont  «f  revenge  for  iu  fail- 
ure. TIk  ■><'  conjectures  appear  to  have  ariaea  from  an 
aitfm|ii  lu  tind  in  this  incident  the  event  to  which  al- 
lu!<ion  is  mailc  in  .\niiw  ii,  1,  where  the  Muabitc  i» 
charged  with  buroiug  the  boiiea  of  the  king  of  Edom 
into  limew  It  ia  mora  natural,  and  lendera  the  narra- 
tive mure  vivid  an<l  citnsistentf  to  suppose  that  the  king 


to  avert  the  wraib  nnd  obtain  the  aiii  '>t"  \\\-  ^:<-.l  by  the 
DMMt  ooatljr  aecrilice  in  bis  power.  On  beholding  this 
fcatfiil  8i|;ht,  the  faeidei^  withdraw  in  honor,  lest 
some  yK>rii<>n  of  the  m<>ii«troiis  crime  mij^ht  attach  to 
their  own  smiU  iiotnii.  Josepbus.  Ant.  ix,  3,  2;  Ewald. 
Isr.  Ge$eh.  iii.  J-'ti  !«|.  i.  By  tlii-*  «  iilidrawal  they,  how- 
ever, afforded  the  king  the  relief  he  desired,  and  this 
w«i^  no  dotibc,  attiibuted  bjr  him  to  the  efficacy  of  his 
eftiingt  a*i<l  I"  <'<*^  sntit«faotion  of  his  god  therewith. 
Tlie  invaders,  however,  ravaK*"*!  the  country  as  they 
withdrew,  and  returned  with  much  !>|M(il  to  their  «>wn 
land  ('i  Kings  iii,  26-27).  B.C.  cir.  891^1utlu ;  Smith. 
SeeMoAnrniE. 

Tbe  e\iilfiitr«  of  "Mesha,  son  [i.e.  votary]  of  Chc- 
niojib,  kinii  of  .Moali,"  are  reionied  in  the  rb(£nician 
inscription  lately  di^^-overeil  by  M.  (i.iiineau  on  a  bl<K"k 
of  Uack  baaalt  at  Dibou  in  Munb  (.see  Uftariaiji  State- 
ment,  No.  6,  ef  The  Faleatine  Esptontkm  Pond,"  Lond. 
1870):  which,  according  to  the  dcriphennent  given  by 
liim  in  fho  Rtriie  .1  rchfolotpjur  (  Jan.  and  .lune,  1870), 
i*  as  Ik-Ihw  (wc  the  Wr^Uffan  .\fiujit:inf,  April,  1870). 
Pruf.  Neubauer  haa  published  the  text  in  nwidem  He- 
brew eharaeteni  in  Griltx'a  Mmmftehr^,  and  Prof.  J. 

1)  rnilKrnru'  n  trnii>-l-itinn  in  the  Hfrw  ffnif/itr  (.\pril  8, 
1H70 1,  !*iili->iaiiii,illy  as  lielow.  .See  alxi  the  Ciiurch  '/'«- 
N.  Y.  IH71,  No.  6.  Several  other  commcnUirics 
have  been  published  upon  it,eapraaUy  by  Dr.  Deutsch 
nf  the  British  MnaauM.  Set  alie  Kfikleke,  Intchn/i  des 
.V..<.(  (Kiel,  1870);  Schk>ttinaa,  BiigmSulr  .}ff*,i'i> 
( H  alle.  1  H7( » ) ;  1  )o  Cost*,  Tfe  MfaatStf  Sfome  (  N.  Y.  1 N7 1 ). 
Tlie  fullest  exhibit,  logetlMrwiih  the  literature  of  the 
suljecl,  is  that  td'  I>r.  (iiiisborg  (2d  cd.  liund.  1871). 

1.  I.  Mc^hn,  son  of  Chemoah, . . .  King  of  Moab,  [son] 
My  Atther  ralgnad  ovar  Moab  (thirty 


«.  ..f  Yfibni 

ye:u>\  nnd  I  reigned  _  . 

8.  nfiei  him:  iiaadathlaaltar  ftirOhamaah  atKaitah 

on  accotint 

4.  of  the  aifiKtnnce  he  jrnve  nie  in  nil  battle*,  nnd  bc- 
tnnse  he  mnde  me  !>nrcei'>ful  ngaius't  my  CDemieii  the  men 

5.  of  the  Kini:  of  iTflcl,  who  o|>pre'»i>«d  Moab  a  iniig 
time,  for  <.■hcmo^h  was  an^rv  niiahift 

«.  hie  biud.  Uia  aon  aaoceeded  him,  nod  he  alao  said,  I 
will  oppress  Moabi  In  my  dnys  ho  (Cbemosb)  said,  £l 
will  Bt'f 

7.  and  appear  0>e  faTornble)  to  Moab  nnd  his  temple : 
then  Israel  wasted  contiaoalbr.  Onri  took  (the  plain  of  i 
s.  Miihdeba  and  dwdt  in  H . . .  hnllt  fbrtr  . . .  (and 

dwcltl 

9.  Chemonb  there  in  my  diir!<.    I  boilt  Baal«Ifaoa  and 

niriilc  (>^)U'iillr«-..)  there  .  .  .  nixl  I  (Imlll) 

10.  Kiryulhnn.  The  men  <.r(.:Hl  |<l^v('lt]  lo  tthlajtand 
fri'm  cnrl'v  tinier,  and  there  built  the  KInjj 

11.  of  lintel  [Y:t:>7er]i  I  baalrged  Itaecltji  took  It,  and 

killed  nil  Iwbn  dweltl 

18.  in  the  city,  to  the  cratiflcatlon  of  Chemovh  and 
Xonb;  I  made  cnpllve  there . . . 

18.  [and  bron^Mitl  it  to  Chemo«h  .it  Kerlyoth.  1  re- 
mained here  with  the  rhlef"  nnd  (ihe  ooldiers  nnlll] 

14.  tbe  next  d  iy.  Tlirn  Ohentot-h  bade  me  and  take 
NebO  ft^mi  iKiael'.    [1  ariKC  and] 

16.  went  111  the  iii;;tit  and  roui;ht  nj;nlnel  it  from  the 
break  of  flav  till  ikhih  :  I 

10.  tOt»k  it,  killed  all,  ^evell  thousand  ...  [to  plen*e 
Aftor]. 

17.  . . .  for  Cliemo^h  devoted  t<»  Astor.  ...  1  took  from 

there  all 

is.  tbe  vcKfels  of  Jeborah,  and  rnffered]  them  to  Che- 
mosh.  And  the  Einit  aflamel  built 

19.  Yahaa,  and  dwelt  there,  when  I  made  war  upon 
him.  Chemn«h  <\r..\,-  him  oat  from  tbaucet  I 

to.  toi»kn-om  M"a!<tv^  '•huudl<dmall,allchldKtI•na• 
ferred  tbem  to  Yahaz,  and  beean 

81.  to  make  war  as,'riin!it  Dibon.  I  hallt  Klltah,  Ba- 
math-ba-Yearim,  and  Ilamnth. 

n.  H . . . ;  Icooitnictad  their  galea  and  thalrtowarat  I 


31.  Uu  order  to  take  possestion  of]  the  land.    At  lloro. 
nan  dwelt  (the  children  of  Keuben] . .  . 

US.  Cbeth'  Hii  told  me,  (io,  Il(;bt  at^ninct  UoroDSU  II 
fought  B;:aiii«t  it  and  limk 
33.  (nud  there  dwcilj  Cheniosh  lu  mv  dny*  .  .  . 
S4.  .  . . 

Md'sbach  (Ilcb.  or  Cbald.  Mey*hak\  't'Z,  of 
foreign  etymology ;  Sept.  Miffrir  v.  r.  Miwox,  Vulp.  .Vt- 
»afh\,  the  title  giv(ii  by  Ibe  Italiylnniaii  c<mrt  ti'  Mi- 
chael (q.  v.),  one  of  tbe  Hebrew  ytniibs  in  irainiufj  fur 
the  rank  of  magi  (Dan.  i,  7;  ii,  41*;  iii,  12-30).  "lic- 
senius  resolves  the  name  into  the  I'rr^ic  mu-«4ail,*the 
I  guf$t  of  tbe  $hnh'  {Thetaur.  k  v.)  ;  Ilitiif;  (J-Jxrpft.  HJh. 
I  ad  loc.)  and  Vwnt  {HiI.-Ijjt.  -.  w  refer  it  td  the  Sati- 
I  scrit  Jleshak, '  a  rum,'  and  regard  ii  as  a  name  of  the 
sun-god.  The  changing  of  the  luunaa  of  peraona  taken 
into  a  family  as  servant.s  or  alavea  waa  ooouDon  in  an- 
cient times  amonj;  Ijoth  the  Orientals  and  the  Rrveks 
(,lahn,  A  icfu'inl.  pt,  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  2X0;  Tlieodon  t  <.u  l>aa, 
i,  7 :  Chrj'sosturo,  Ofp.  v,  286 ;  llitvemick,  Comm.  (A, 
Dm.  pw  80)"  (Kitto).  "That  Hcdiaeh  waa  the  nana 
of  some  go4l  of  the  Cha]d«!«iM  is  extmndj  pntbaUc^ 
from  the  fact  that  Daniel,  who  had  the  lume  of  Belle- 
hlia/./Jir,  wa.*  rnllcd  nfier  the  j;u<i  of  Nelmcbailnez/Jir 
(Dan.  iv,  b),  and  tlMt  Abedncgu  was  named  after  Nrgo^ 
or  Neho^  the  ChaMnm  name  for  th«  |danet  Mcavn^ 

(SniillO.     See  D.VSIKt. 

Me'shech  (HcU  Mr'tink,  TJl^^i  a  drauing  out,  at 
in  I*sa.  cxxvi,  C :  or  pofeuion,  aa  in  Job  zxviii,  IS; 
S  s  t.  M<ifTr  '^.  Vulg.  Mitsurh  ;  a  ]ininunciatii>ii  whii  li  the 
Samaritan  codex  also  exhibits,  but  in  >Uclu 

xxxviii,  2,  8;  xxxix,  I,  ScpCT.  r.  Moctl'c  and  Mtaow 
in  Ezck.  xxvii,  IB,  rd  irafynnivovra ;  in  Psa.  cxx,  5^ 
S<'pl.  {ftaKnt  r^Tt,yu\g.proli*u4fatu*f*t,  Auth.  Yen*.  '•Me- 
Si  ti  'i,  ilic  -ixlb  son  of  .laplu'tli,  H.C.  cir.  V'ffi^l  (<ii  n.  x, 
2),  and  loundor  of  a  tribe  mentioned  among  his  descend- 
anu  (1  Chron.  i,  5),  and  later  (Eaek.  xsrii,  18)  as  en- 
gained  in  traffic  with  Tyre,  in  connection  with  Gog  ( Kzt  k. 
.xxxviii.  2. 8;  xxxix,  1).  In  nearly  every  instanot^  they 
are  coupled  with  Tubal  or  the  'l  ibareni  a*  iieij;hlreri 
((icn.  x,  2;  Kzek.  xxvii,  18;  xxxii,  26;  xxxviii,  2,3; 

xxxix,  I :  so  also  Uenidotfla,  iii,  94;  vit,  78;  comp. 
Hengstejiberg,  Motet,  p.  206 ;  Wilkinson,  i,  878  aq.); 
and  from  one  j«is.*afre  at  lea.<«t  (  Erek.  xxxii,  26)  they 
appear  to  have  li\ed  near  A-^\  ria  lunl  Klyniai-^  Tiny 
are  without  doubt  the  same  with  the  Jioscki  (Hochait, 
PMeff,  iii,  lf\  a  haibarons  )>eople  of  Asia^  inhabiting 
what  were  known  as  the  Moschian  Mountains  (Ptot.  v, 
6, 1 :  18,5),  between  the  lUack  and  ('A$|)ian  ^ens  (  Stntto. 
xi,  :M4,  :I78,  498  srp,  Pliny.  \  i.  1 1  .  in  th.  bi,  r  Ih.  ria 
(comp.  Joaepbas,  ^  nf.  i,  6^  1 ),  wbo  are  named  by  ancient 
authora  aa  ncming  a  ringle  depaitnent  of  the  TVwiaii 
empire  under  a  separate  jurisdiction  with  the  TilKirr- 
niaiis  (Hcro<l.  iii,  'M  ;  vii,  78).  In  confimiaiion  of  the 
trade  alluded  ii>  in  K/.ek.  xxvii,  13,  Iteiueggs  remarks 
(BetckreUt,  de$  Cauca*.  i,  0;  ii,  61)  that  tbe  Uuachian 
ifaontiiiia  ooolmn  rich  eoppaMninea,  and  thia  rtgioB 
has  always  been  noted  for  the  export  <'f  sla\  (?«,  c-sjie- 
cially  females,  whf>»e  beauty  usually  comni.nids  a  ready 
market  for  the  Turkish  han-ms  [^ev  KosenmllUer,  j4/- 
Urtk.  I,  i.  248  sq.).  in  I'M.  cxx,  6,  tbe  name  oocura  in 
ooaBcetieii  with  Kedar  aa  a  aynonyma  for  Ibwgigaera  or 
barbarians  (Michaelis  SuppL  p.  l.%9),  like  the  nxHlrrn 

••Turks  and  Hottentots,"— Winer,  ii,  86.  The 
nanc.  b«t  in  •  ptanl  torn,  appaan^  t» 
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■one,  in  laa.  Ixvi,  19  Mooox.  Vulg. 

ImimkM  togUlam,  Anth. Vcn.  ••tbat  dnw  the  binO, 

bit  it  then'  rnthcr  an  appellation  <>f  flu-  archrrs 
((mnp.  Jer.  xlvi,  !>; ;  alitu,  bul  with  Mill  lei^  probability, 
ia  Jm;  r,  8  (B^3^^  8epL  3QX»/mm7i*.  VulgwCMiiMrft, 
Auih.  Vt-r*,  " fed").  "  The  Colchian  trilx-.-',  the  (Mialylips 
m«re  tuptfiiily,  wi>rc  »kiU(ti  in  working  metals  aixt  hi'iice 
«rae  the  tmle  in  the  ■  vvaaeki  of  bnua'  with  Tyre ;  nor 
Hitatall  iaprolMiblAtlutt  tU%*ea  were  leigdy  expurted 
tkaaee  M  now  (h»  the  ncighboriiig  dutfkt  or4>c^ 
.\l!htin_'h  the  Mo-ichi  wrrt'  a  i  "niparativoly  miiinpor- 
Wil  raif  ill  cl:u>-tical  liuM"S  tiny  Udd  previmisly  Utn 
one  of  the  niiwt  jiowt-rfiil  nalioni*  of  VS'wttTn  .V.iia.  The 
Aiqrrian  monarctw  were  engaged  in  rrequent  wan  with 
tkcia,aDd  it  ia  not  impfobaMa  that  tb^  had  occupied 
the  vbde  of  the  diMrict  afterwanN  namtil  ( 'appatWia. 
tn  the  A«nrriaii  inacriptiunit  the  name  ap|K'ar!4  under 
the  f^n  of  Jftuiai:  a  somewhat  itiniilar  name,  J/u- 
McaM,appMn  ia  an  Egyptian  inacripUon  which  com- 
■cmoraiee  the  nehicvenienu  of  the  thiril  RanwHa 
(\Vjll,.iii*i.n.  AV/.  i,  39«,  Abriilir.K  The  Mil^-quent 
biriury  uf  Meahech  in  unknown;  KnoU-l!*  attempt  to 
emoeet  them  with  the  Li^uriaiu  (  X'uilertiif'.  |t.  119, 
ttc)  ia  deroid  of  all  solid  ground"  (Smith).  ^'  The 
naiwt  of  the  Moeehiana  and  Tybareniana  are  idso  joined 
frfquetiily  dii  the  Assyrian  in!*<Tii)tioiis  ( I'awlin.son'.i 
UfrtxUtiui,  i.  ti.il;  curnp.  i'liiiy,  vi,  4 1.  The  primitive 
leat  uf  the  Miiechi  appears  to  have  been  amun^  the 
Caacatm  Mountain!,  on  the  aouth««aateni  ebum  uf  the 
Back  Sea,  immediately  north  of  Annenia  (Strabo,  xi, 
p.  r*"*  ;  ami.  ri.  <  'T  linL'  Ui  Stra'w.  a  part  <>f  the  great 
cliiin  ur  (Croup  <>l  iiK'UiiiaiiH  took  their  name  (xi,  p.  521  >. 
The  Mirschi  wt-ri',  h'lwever,  a  wild  and  warlike  race,  and 
cjUended  their  depicdationa  and  conqueMa  far  beyond 
tfia  cooSnei  of  their  nativa  bilk.  Oappadocia  appean 
Id  hare  been,  at  least  in  part,  occupied  by  them  (.funr- 
plm^.iu/.  i.  H,  I),  and  probably  from  them  eapitnl 
diy  t<xik  It?  name  Muzala  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  !M;  liaw- 
inm's  HerodotuSf  iv,  tU).  In  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
pnpbets  their  power  waa  fdt  even  in  Syria  and  Eftypt 
in  Ortijini.  ti  iii  with  their  S<"ythic  allies,  (log  and  Ma- 
g'>K.  uu'U  t  vth'iM-  rommaud  they  bad  apparently  plaeed 
theoi^'lveii.  It  in  iutercatiug  to  observe  bow  hlzekiel  A 
d«:i(!riptii>n  of  their  equipmenta— '  bucklert,  amall  aliielda 
{\iZ<,  and  aworda'  (Eiek.  xxxviii,  1-6) — corresponds 
with  that  of  Herodotus  (vii.  78).  During  the  ascentl- 
lacy  uf  the  Babyioniana  and  Feraiana  in  Weatern  Am 
the  Hoaehi  w«fe  aubdoed;  bat  it  aeema  probable  that  a 
\mtcp  ittimIxT  of  them  rmssed  the  Caiira^no  ranire  and 
spread  <tver  the  northern  i»tep|>e?s  miii;;iiii»i  «ith  tlie 
Scythians.  There  they  became  known  a^  M>i$l:or*,  and 
gne  that  name  to  the  Ktuaian  nation,  and  iu  ancient 
capital  br  which  they  are  alill  mdvanaUy  known 
thnm;.'ho.It  III'  Vxst  (Kawliiiioai%Air0dLinni)"(KiU 
to).    See  Kth.nulouy. 

MedMd-AU  and  MmM-BomwIii  ia  the 

name  of  a  Mohammwian  cemftery  •tittialcd  BWir  '>\< 
ruin*  of  Babylon,  whieh  is  one  of  the  moot  celcbriiii  d 
plac<4  of  pilgrimag"'  of  the  Shiiten.  Many  tlioujwiids 
•f  ootpaea  are  brought  thither  during  th^  year  for  intcr- 
MBtihmi  all  parts  of  the  East. 

Meahelemi'ah  (lleh.  .VeshfUmytih',  n;^Vri3, 

fnmiikip  JeAovaJk,  1  Chnm.  ix,  21 ;  Sept.  Mg<f oaXo/i 
T.  K  MomXJla^',  \u\g.  MotoUamia  ;  abo,  in  the  pio- 

Inosiwl  form,  Mt*hr!>mi^ii'fiii,  ^ff^^^'i,  1  Chron. xxvi, 

1;  M««aAXa|i  v.  r.  Mo«tX)kMftia;  rer.  i,  MomXAofua 
T.t.MonKKaiiiai  Ter.9,  MfomXf^itar.r.  MtmXKipla; 

}fr*rUfmut),  a  I>>vite  nf  llie  Korliile  braiirh. 
wbo,  with  his  seven  sons  and  ten  other  relative:),  waa 
■ppointed  by  Da\-id  waiden  of  the  eaat  gate  of  the  Tet»- 
pie;  called  Skbumiar  in  1  Chran.  xxri,  14;  and 
fMCBthr  also  9aAt.vcit  in  1  Chnm.  ix,  19.  KG.  1014. 
"All  We  learn  fmm  vf  r.  0  that  lie  lini!  ( iu-litecn  -itr'Hiir 
■MO  (4  hia  sons  and  brethren  under  him.  we  mav  con- 
cliriB  that  an  kb  aoM  cMBBi  Zaebaiiah  tha  flnt-bora 


(vrr.  II)  M-rvcil  with  him.  and  therefore  Klioonai  like- 
wise. There  were  >ix  I>-viie!t  ilaily  on  guanl  at  ihi; 
cast  gate,  whoae  turn  would  therefore  come  every  third 
day"  (Smith). 

Meahez'abeSl  (Ileb.  Mr^hfyzatxl',  Vstrt-tSr, 
whose  ddittnr  is  God;  Sept.  Mu^a/jqX,  Mtow^(/j«|A, 
and  Banr^a  T.  r.  Vamtttii^ ;  Vulg.  MettuM  and  Jl/e> 
nizihff),  one  of  the  chief  Israelites  that  suhncrilied  the 
aacred  covenant  after  the  captivity,  liC.  cir.  4H>  (Neh. 
X,2I);  apparently  tin  same  with  the  father  of  I'eiha- 
biah  the  Zerahtle  of  Ju«Ub,  which  latter  hwl  |)re> 
Tioualy  (B.C  cir.  440)  assisted  In  the  administratiim  of 
civil  affairs  (Neh.  xi,  24) ;  and  perhaps  the  wime  with 
the  father  of  Ik-n-chiah  and  grandfathir  of  Me(<hullam, 
wliioh  la«t  had  ( IV.1'.  4 IG)  asabted  in  repairing  the  watla 
of  Jerusalem  (Nell,  iii,  4). 

Meabl  SaaSaib 

MeohU'tomlth  (1  Cbrcn.  ix,  IS).  Sat  MmuiiU' 

UCMOTII. 

Meahinemoth  (Heb.  MetUBmotk*,  nvA^, 

nquilaU ;  Vulg.  Mojuitlamofh),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  MooitKKofuid  v.  r.  MeeoAa^Md.)  The  fa- 
ther of  die  chief  Ephraimire  Beiccbiab,  which  latter 

wan  ovie  of  those  who  (>p|H>s('d  the  rediietion  of  their 
captive  brethren  of  .Judah  to  slavery  (2  t  hrtni.  xxviii, 
VI).    aC.  ante78K. 

2.  (Sept.  Mwaptitid.)  A  priest,  son  of  Immer  and 
father  of  Ahasd  (Ndi.  xi,  18);  dnabtlesa  the  aaaw 
with  the  priest  ilKSHiMJOiiTu  illeli.  Mt.ihiff'  t,ii/h\ 

r'*^|:3?3,  rttribfttiant  Sept.MacoXXa/ii>^  v.  r.  MuotA- 
fiutd,  Yu\ft.  JfiMoffinNM).  the  son  of  Imiacr  and  ftlhar 

of  Me.thiillam  (I  ('hr<>n.  ix.  Vl).    lU '.  long  ante  440. 

Maaho'bab  (ileb.  MrtMobab',  3a'i»«}  nturmdi 
Sept.  Mf«Mj3«rj8),  one  of  the  ehieffSmeonitea^  whoae  cn- 

Hrgcil  family  indneeil  him  to  migrate  i<i  (Jetlor  in  the 
time  of  Hezckiah  (,1  Chron.  iv,;^).   liC.  cir.  711. 
Ifealiiiinam  (Hah.  ifwltoff«m%  ^tfs,  hffirlmd- 

rt{ :  Sept.  uiiially  M«>(To\.Xa;(),  the  name  of  ■ercialpci^ 
aoiis  in  the  Inter  [MTitKlt  of  .lewish  history. 

1.  One  of  the  chief  (iadilc^  resident  in  H,H>hnii  in  the 
time  of  Jutbam's  rioeniyship  (1  Chroiv  v,  13 ).  781. 

2.  The  father  of  AsaKah  and  grandfather  of  Sha> 
phan.  which  last  wa.s  the  •y  rihc  M-nt  by  .?osjah  to  di- 
rect the  eonlribntions  fV»r  repairing  the  Temple  ("J  Kings 
xxii,  3).    B.('.  considerably  ante  »;2;^. 

3.  A  priest,  son  of  Zatiok  and  father  of  Hilkiah  (1 
Chran.  ix,  11 ;  Neh.  xl,  II).  Piobably  the  same  aa 
SiiAixtm  0|.T.Xtha  bigb-priesc  (1  Chran. vi,  IS;  Esn 
vii,  1). 

4.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  one  of  the 
orerseen  of  the  Temple  icpaiia  undertaken  by  Josiah 
(2  Chnm.  xxxlr,  18).  B.CL08S. 

5.  One  .if  llie  ehii  f  Heiii;iniitrs  of  the  family  of  El- 
paal  n-sident  at  .ieru.salem  (I  I  hroii.  viii.  17).  B.C. ante 
589.  He  ia  perhaps  the  Retijaraite  (Min  of  IIiMlaviah, 
and  grandson  of  Haasnuah)  whose  aon  (or  descendant) 
saiin  reaided  at  Jernaalan  afkartba captivity  (l  Cama. 
ix.  7 1 ;  hilt  this  |ier»M>n  m^ma  daewhera  to  ba  called 

the  win  of  Joed  (  Neh.  XI,  7). 

6.  T  he  eldest  of  the  cbildna  of  Zciabbabd  (1  Cliroa. 
iii.19).  ac.cir.fi8a. 

7.  A  chief  prieat,  son  of  Esra,  eontemponurv  with  Jol- 

aUm  (Neh.  xii.  13).    H.( '.  poM  .W,. 

8.  A  chief  priest,  son  of  (iinnethon,  contemporary 
with  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  UV),    liCpost  .VU*.. 

9  One  (if  the  leading  Israelites  sent  for  by  Em  to 
acc.im|i.iiiy  his  |>arty  to  Jeniaalera(Ezraviii,16').  B.C 
Ut'.».  Me  a[>|K'ars  to  lie  the  same  with  one  of  thowe  who 
a^iitte<l  in  the  investigation  coiireriiiiig  tlie  foreign 
osarriagefl  of  thoee  who  had  returned  i  i'/rn  x,  \b).  He 
was  perhaps  the  aame  with  oiw  of  the  Temple  wardens, 
as  afterwards  arranged  (Neh.  xii.  $5).  R.C  eir.  440. 
This  Inst  is  also  called  Mi  siit  i  imiam  i  1  t  'hrmi.  \\\  i.  1\ 
.Siiict.i'iMiAii  (1  Clirui).  x.\vi,  1  i ),  and  .SiiAi.LL  m  ^NlU. 
Vii,  45). 
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10.  An  lanelite,  of  the  "  mm"  (or  rendents)  of  Bant, 
who  divoieed  his  0«otile  wife  after  the  «cile  (Em  x, 

29).  B.r.4oi). 

11.  A  priest,  son  of  MeshiUemith  and  fmlber  of  Jah- 
zorah  ( 1  Chroo.  iz,  IS;  eompb  Mcb. zi,  ia>  JUXIudk 

12.  The  HMi  of  BoechUdi  end  giandaam  of  Meriien^ 

;  111-  n'pairf'<!  two  jxirtioiis  of  tin-  wall-*  of  .Ifriiftii-  ' 


11.C.  UG.  It 
IIMnie«l 


England,  letind  to  Meenbnig,  near  hie  nattTe  piaa^ 
where  he  epent  the  reat  of  his  Ufe  in  conpleie  obMuii- 

ty.    He  (UtHi  March  5, 1815.    See  MESMsaisM. 

Mesmerism.  Under  thU  hcadiiiji;  w«  prnpow  to 
coosLdor  the  variouH  phi'iiomcnn  which  hnvf  at  diirircnt 
time*  been  presented  for  public  conaideration  luider  the 
Danes  of  Mttt^tfitHt^  AwhMl  Atttgattitiitf  Mogn^At 
S'lniinnnhutLfni,  Ctatrvogaitet,  etc.,  rtc  The  nature  of 
this  t  yrhijurdid  of  coaiee  Hmit«  w  in  the  coij!<i<tmtion 
of  this  suhjpt-t  from  a  thcolupical  Btand-point. 

Animal  magnctiam  ia  a  suppoeed  influence  or  eiaana* 
tkm  by  meane  of  vrhkfa  one  penoo  ean  act  tipoa  aaotb- 

er.  produrinj;  wondcfflll  cfl^ctR  upon  hi-t  IkmIv.  .ind  oon- 
trollinp  his  artionn  and  thotigliti*.  It  was  taiuioJ  to 
liavc  Hime  analogy  to  the  innj^neliMn  of  the  load^timc, 
and  hence  its  uanae.  The  term  baa  been  uaed  to  groop 
tesether  a  imtllilud*  of  manifcstations  deemed  to  be 

15.  A  ihiff  l{«iijamire  f wui  of  Shophathiah),  who  of  n  wonderful  kind,  which  have  pivcn  riae  to  in 
dwelt  at  .Icnisalfm  alter  the  captivity  (1  t'hron.  ix,  8).  amount  of  delusion  and  credulity  hanlly  exemplified  on 
IJ.C.  cir.  440.  any  other  subject.  Klectro-hiolojry,  odyliMn,  tal>lc-tuni- 

16.  One  of  the  prioctpal  Israelites  who  supported  I  iiig,  i^irit-rapping,  uble-talking,  spiritiam,  bare  bees 
Ears  on  the  left  while  expomdingthe  lawtothe  people  cfauaed  as  only  modifleatioiui  of  the  same  phenomeas. 
(Nell,  viii,  11.  W.V.  cir.  IKi.  He  may  have  h<-»'ii  iiU'ii-  For  thr  sake  of  scciirinf;  a  tlinniu^^h  rr\  it'\v  of  the  va- 
tical  with  No.  9,  12,  13,  14,  or  lii.    He  is  pruliably  the   liuus  pheiiomciiA  which  nicsnn-riMu,  h>  colleii,  or  better, 

animal  magnetism,  has  been  c«>nceived  to  produce  in 


lem  alttT  the  captivity  (^N'eh.  ui,  4,  M) 

was  his  daughter  that  Tobiah^  son 
(Neh.vi,18). 

13.  The  son  of  Beaodeiah,  wtK\  itt  oonnectkm  with 

Jehoiaila,  repaired  the <>i(i  ^'ate^of  JeniBBlen  aiker  the 

exile  (Neh.  iii.  li ).    Ji.C.  41ti. 

14.  (hie  of  the  Jewish  leaden*  who  made  the  tour 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  their  completion  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  sii,  88).  B.C44C 


same  with  one  of  thoae  who  .tub.scrilK'il  the  aaciM  cov- 
enant on  the  aame  occasion  (Neb.  x,  20). 

17.  One  of  the  priests  who  Joined  in  NaiieflBiahV 

flolenm  lK)n<l  of  allepance  to  .Ifhiivah  (Neh.  X.  7).   IvC 'while  the  perwui  operated  ufmn  rcmnit!'*  awake,  and 


those  who  were  brought  under  its  inflocnce^  we  divide 
the  sohjeet  into  two  classes;  easee  which 


lie  ia  perhaps  the  Miue  with  either  No.  6  ur 


cir.  410. 
Vn.l. 

MeahuI'Iemeth  riTrh.  }T^shtdh'mah, 

Jritful;  iScpt. Mteo-VA«//, Vulg.  .l/fMrt/ewr/A), the  dnuKh- 
tn  of  Hams  of  Jotbsh ;  she  waa  the  mother  of  king 
Anmn,  and  oanaeqnently  the  wife  of  Manasaeh,  whom 
die  appears  to  hare  sonrived  (2  Kinf^  xxi,  19).  Her 

character  may  be  iitfrrrc- 1  frotn  tin-  iilolatry  of  her  SOn 
as  well  as  of  her  huisbaiid.    li.C  064-042. 

MMltys  (funinfc,  i.  e.  mtdiator)  was  the  name 

giwi  to  a  presbytr-r  \\h\k'  encaged  in  disrbnr^^ing  the 
ninctioiis  of  the  Kucharist.  1  lii.'»  was  cunsulered  by  the 
aadeat  Church  as  the  highest  paint  of  a  fNMtqrter'a 
digoilgr  and  office.  The  appellation  waa  t«7  pn!|wriy 
oenaaied  by  Augustine  as  ilierogating  fttmi  the  diirnlty 
aadefioe  of  llie  true  and  only  Miiiiator  of  the  ('hrit^tiaii 
covenant  ((\nUr.  I'tttmen.  lib.  ii,  c.tS\  comp.  Dt  Cic.  iMi, 
libbix,  cloj.  Thin  word  alw  denoted  the  middle  ranlc 
oeeopied  by  the  preabjrter  between  the  hiahop  and  dea^ 
con.   See  Riddle,  Ckri$tiam  A  nliTwiMrs  (sse  Index). 

Mesmer,  Kuan/,  (aciyinling  to  others,  FiiiKtmicn 
Airroy),  the  founder  uf  the  doctrine  of  animal  magnet> 
ism,  or,  as  it  b  more  generally  termed,  mesmerism,  was 


those  which  take  place  while  the  patient  i.t  in  a  »iate 
of  sleep,  or  in  a  state  resembling  it.  These  two  cla^ae* 
of  phenomena,  moreover,  belong  to  different  periods  of 
the  history  of  mesmerism.  To  those  of  the  fint  daa 

chiefly  the  early  pra<'titioners  of  this  mysterinu-^  art  ci>ii- 
liiied  their  pretensions,  and  it  was  oidy  at  a  l.u«  r  jKrioii 
that  the  magnetizcrs  laid  claim  to  the  power  of  pn>- 
docing  tlMse  wonderful  manifestatiotis  included  under 
the  second  dassb 

Mfefmf  ri.'tit  Proper.  —  Anthony  Mesmer.  who«e  per- 
sonal liistory  we  have  detailed  alMive,  is  Mip|Hi4cd  to 
be  the  tlrst  in  m<Hlem  times  who  claimetl  to  have  die* 
covered  the  process  of  liealing  physical  dcrangvomts 
by  the  application  of  animal  magnetism,  as  abesdy 

defined.  Many  were  the  ctires  pretended  to  be  wrmrirht 
by  ^lesmer  and  his  dis<'iples,  niuil  he  was  Middudy 
checkeil  in  hw  auspicious  caret-r  by  the  tmfavorable  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  the  French  goventmcat 
appointed  in  17B&.  *'Thio  pretended  aftcnt,"  aaid  thcr, 

"ia  not  magneti™  ;  for  on  examininjj  the  gland  reser- 
Toir  of  the  Huid  by  a  neetlle  and  electrometer,  neither 
magnetism  nor  electricity  could  be  detected.  We  tried 
it  upon  ourselres  and  otben  without  eflecu  Ou  blind* 
(hiding  thoee  who  professed  great  ansoepiibility  of  iis 


Ixirn  at  a  village  near  the  Itoilensee  >ray  ITIW.  He  iiifltienr*'.  nil  its  onlinarA-  efTects  were  produci-d  when 
titudied  mathetnatics  and  natural  seieiiec  at  the  .lesuit  nothing  was  done,  but  tliey  imagined  they  wen-  m«g- 
8ch^linDi]lingen,and,later,meilicine  at  the  University  nctized;  while  none  of  ita  elTccts  were  produi-ed  when 
of  Vienna,  and  tbtn  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 1  they  were  really  magnetised,  but  imagiued  nothing  was 
dneinlTdC  About  1772  he  commenced,  assisted  by  done.  So  also  when  braoghtmidera  magnetfandtm; 
ihther  Hell,  to  investigate  the  curative  powers  of  the  notliintr  liappeiied  if  they  thought  thi  y  m  <  ro  at  a  liis- 
DMtgnet,  aiut  was  led  to  adopt  the  opininn  that  there  taiice  Iniiii  it,  wJiile  they  immediately  went  into  violent 
exists  a  power  similar  to  magnetiMn.  \\hi>  b  exen  i-Mi  eunvul.iions  when  they  thought  they  were  near  the  tree, 
an  entraordinary  influence  on  the  human  body.  Tliia  1  though  really  not  au.  The  eflecttt,  therefimv**  asy  the 
be  called  animnl  mtffnetutm,  and  published  an  aonmnt  commtsHionerB,  "arc  purely  imagiuar\';  and  altboagh 
of  hi-  di-M  overy,  and  of  its  m<-diciiial  value,  in  ITT.'i : '  thi'v  ha>  e  wrought  sonn'  cures,  ihey  are  n.  t  with- 
I'm  is  /ii.it,,rit/iif  rt  filit*  riliili/ii  uu  maffnetume  tini-  out  evil  results  lor  the  convulsions  w^metime^  spn-id 
niol:  and  in  177t;,  in  hi*  thesis.  Oh  tk»  It^iUHtr  <>f  thr  among  the  feeble  of  mind  and  Ijody,  and  ehjMcially 
PUmrtt  on  ikt  llumm  Bodg,  Honeta  wen  oonferred .  among  women.  And,  Anally,  there  are  parts  of  the  oiht^ 
open  him  in  Ciermanr.   In  1778  he  went  to  Fsiia,  jationswhieh  may  readily  be  tamed  to  vicious  purpoee% 

where  he  attrm  ted  innoh  attention.     His  m  "fern  ob-   and  in  fad  imtnofal  fivaetieea  have  already  nctOaQf 

taitied  tlie  supixiri  ol  mendM  rs  ut"  ilie  niedic-Jtl  jirofes- ,  grown  out  of  them." 

rion,  as  well  as  of  others;  Im  h.  r.  fri-,  (l  two  offers,  one  J  Mttmeriim  Modifitd. — But  even  long  before  the  eup- 
of  80,000  litres,  aiul  the  oUier  of  340,000  livice,  to  le-  poeed  diseovefy  of  Mesmer  bad  been  subjected  to  the 
veal  his  secret;  and  this.  mmMned  with  other  circum-  teat  of  seientillc  investigation,  mearaefian  had  entered 
staiii      l:  i\  e  rix-  \><  i- m.  .•11(1  induced  the  French  t  on  a  new  pha>e.  and  av-nmecl  a  form  differing  widely  in 

govi  rniiii-nt  to  ap|Munl  a  cumniissiou,  composed  of  phy-  many  rei^iKcts  Ironi  that  which  it  obtained  from  tiic 
siciauH  and  naturalists,  among  them  BaUly,  our  own  j  hands  of  its  author.  We  allude  to  w  hat  is  scientitically 
FranlUin,  and  Lavoiaier,  whose  report  was  unlhvarable  termed  Ma^ndic  Som»aaJMi»m^  and  which  was  talk 
to  him.  He  now  fell  into  disrepute,  and  after  a  visit  to  |  hmigltt  bafim  the  pnfaiie  fiv  cwisiditatinn  hgr  ena  ef 
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Me»TDerV  pa|Nls,  the  nufquii  da  Pnysegur.  In  the 
JuiuU  of  Memer  auioMl  magnetiam  wM  ainqdy  a  ama- 
tive a^ent :  in  the  hands  of  Puyaegur,  however,  we  find 

h  iii't  i>nl\  til  In.'  a  (.iirati vc  riicAUS,  but  to  (miiI'i  r  t)n' 
power  ol  dcUi  tutg  the  luurbiil  condition  ot°  iMirta,  both 
in  the  perstjii  upenu«d  OD  and  in  otbeii»and  the  ioatinc- 
tive  luiowledlge  of  Um  ROMdiaa  xcqnifBd  to  aflba  a  ooia. 
With  this  important  advanee,  the  meamerie  ayatem 
was  afttT  this  time  ailvmast-tl  hy  Mewuer  hinntclf,  ami 
hence  the  mistake  un  ilu-  part  ol  mme  that  Mt  smcr  waji 
acquainted  with  the  phenomena  uf  aomiiamhuliMn  and 
bati  disoouraad  npoa  them  finm  the  very  tim  during  his 
auy  in  I'aria.   Ikit  wiietbcr  De  Tuyae^ur  or  Meamer 

the  tii.-H.->>verer  of  num^etic  i)on)niiiut)uli>ra.  certain  it 
l^ttiat  if  thii«ilL-4Covery  hod  not  been  niatle,  aiiiniul  mag- 
netirai  would  have  found  its  rcatia^-place  in  tlie  grava 
of  Meaner.  KemodeUed  by  this  valuable  addilioOi  new 
fife  wu  infused  into  the  expiring  sytttem ;  " nfife  an  vig^ 
oTvus,  in<le<><i.  iiijit  it  haa  baan  aufihaant  to  keep  it  alife 
till  the  present  time." 

The  art  of  indndng  the  magnetic  state,  as  practiced 
br  its  discoverer,  Mesmer,  involved  the  use  of  appara- 
taa — the  batfu^t,  or  magnetic  tub,  iron  rotis,  etc;  but  the 
mMn-<  wliii  li  I'uy»<j(ur drst  used,  and  whii  h  I"  . 
the  more  common,  are  p<u**t  made  by  the  hands  of 
the  magnetizer  from  the  heail  of  the  "subject"  or  pi^ 
tient  downward,  or  simply  making  him  fix  his  eyes  on 
the  operator.  "  Ordinarily."  we  are  ti>ld,  "  the  magnet- 
izi T  aiul  the  patient  are  n>  .iI<  i1  ii[i[)<isitt'  tn  e.ii-h  other; 
the  former,  with  each  hami,  lays  huhl  of  the  opp«Hiilc 
kCBd  of  the  tatter,  with  the  tiallt  of  the  thunba  lasting 
against  earh  other.  Thus  they  sit  for  five  or  ten  wior 
nte»,ur  until  the  influence  bcgiu-i  to  be  felt.  The  mag- 
neii/t  r  th«-n  withdraws  his  haiulis  ami  makts  >l<>w  |ici»h- 
es  with  open  hands  and  outspread  tingcnt  over  the 
patiinr  frooi  the  head  to  the  foot,  turning  the  handa 
away  while  moving  them  upwanl,  and  while  making 
the  downward  pa^es  keeping;  the  {toini't  of  the  tlnKera 
within  jin  inch  or  two  of  the  (laticnt'ii  clutbiiip  Afti  r 
making  a  dousa  or  two  of  such  passes,  the  magnetizer  > 
1— mm  his  former  position.  During  the  whole  of  Uiia 
process  he  keeps  his  attention  on  the  patietit,  and  oxer-  \ 
ciwn  hui  will  in  silent  ooramandn  that  he  .thall  l>ccomc 
somnambulic.  The  patient  >li<inlil  U-  .■.till,  i|uit't.  and 
resigned.  Somte  persons  can  be  mesmerized  within  a 
few  minutes;  others  can  not  be  affected  by  triab  of  an 
hour  dail}*  for  weeks;  but  sfler  the  experiment  has  once 
suci"e<>«tcd,  it  can  be  more  ea-tily  refieatctl.  The  [laticnt 
becumcH  more  MiMcjitihlf,  ai:ii  the  inu^iieli/.er  mure 
powerful,  by  every  successful  trial.  The  patient  who 
aoald  not,  at  first,  be  t!uown  into  the  memeiie  alaap  In 
le««  than  an  hour  of  constant  contact  with  the  operator, 
may  at  last  be  magnetized  in  a  few  minuter  or  Heiondm 
without  ciintact^  by  the  mere  out->tretched  hand,  glance, 
or  even  will  of  the  mesmerist."  Aooordiog  to  tlie  mea- 
merie tbeoiy,  the  nervous  energy  of  the  opentor  has 
overpowered  that  of  the  Mibject,  as  a  powerful  magnet 
ducM  a  weak  one,  and  the  two  are  in  rttpport,  aa  it  is 
t«rin<  a.  Ill  some  caaes  the  BaaMIMUlo  ttWMa  II fH WITT 
the  form  of  cUurm/jfome. 

The  variooa  atagaa  of  Iha  mngnetie  influenee  mea- 

■criaers  diHiiiifrnish  as  six  ilifTi-rent  classea,  *'  Tlie  lirst 
ilaga  that  of  wakini;  tii.u^netizatidn.  The  patient 
feeLt  a  singular  iiitluetu-e  ]>erv«ilinfj  his  luniy,  frequently 
a  pricking,  aiMoewluu  liko  that  felt  in  a  limb  asleep. 
Soiaetimea  tltcie  ia  an  loeiaaae  of  tempentutv  and  aweat. 

The  wcdiiii  sta^je  i^  that  of  drow.siiiessi.  The  piibH*  Ik'- 
comes  fuUer,  the  brealliiii);  itlt.wi  r;  there  a  feeliiii;  a< 
though  warmth  were  railintin^;  frou)  the  ftomach  ;  then- 
ia  a  heavy  pressure  on  the  eyelids^  which  cksie  against 
die  will  of  the  patient,  and  ha  ia  unaUe  to  open  them; 
but  still  be  retains  bis  normsl  e«Mi!«ciou!«ne:«'«  atul  wenHa- 
tiou.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  coma,  or  sen^H-lens  »ltH'|>. 
wherein  he  i.H  insensible  to  the  loudetit  noim-A.  an<l  all 
the  nerras  of  aenaalion  are  aa  if  benumbed.  The  fuurtli 
!  ia  that  of  m^piatie  aomnambulian.  The  patient 
I  tha  ihM  atage  into  a  nav  fphasa  of  milt" 
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ence,  and  as  another  paaoo.    He  haa  ( 
aenaatioo,  but  tliey  dillar  gna%  fram  thoaa  of  liia  i 

mal  eondltion.  lie  heart  only  the  voiee  of  his  magnet- 
izer, or  ot  -  in.  |K  r;*on  in  contact  with  him.  The  mn^- 
netixer  can  make  bis  muscles  rigid  in  almost  any  puai- 
tiun,  and  haa  the  pa«fcr  ef  govnning  his  (ihysiad  mo> 
tinu.  Hia  own  aenaaa  of  toacli,taate,  and  amell  appear 
to  be  dormant,  but  he  peroeivea  all  the  impreflrions  pro- 
duced on  those  seii,-M  >  in  the  ma;;iu-ti/cT'H  frame.  The 
lifih  stage  in  that  ot  clairvoyance.  1  hi^i  in  a  heightened 
condition  of  the  fourth  aU^p.  The  ]>atient  has  means 
of  peroeptioD  unknown  to  oun  in  hi.t  normal  state,  and 
•o  singular  that  the  asMrllon  of  their  |K>!vie8dun,  meaa- 

nicd  by  the  ^'rn<  ral  t  \]«-rieiice  of  the  race,  ajiju.ir-.  ti 
be  an  impudent  taWhood  or  i(npo6ture.  The  Nomnam- 
buliat  can  aaa  with  bia  eyca  doeed  and  bandaged;  he 
can  tbcn  even  tee  what  «akiiu(  ncn  in  his  place  can 
not  aee  with  their  eyes  open.  He  can  read  the  contenta 
of  li'tters  uno|K'ned;  he  c^:n  mi'  tliroii^h  cloihin;;,  wood 
and  metal  Inixes,  and  walb  of  brick  or  stone;  he  can 
tell  what  is  going  on  in  the  room  bImivc  him  or  in  the 
room  below.  Sometimes  the  sctwe  of  sight,  or  a  faculty 
capable  of  perceiving  things  which  the  normal  roan 
[M  r<  1  i  vi  s  only  by  means  of  the  organ  of  vision.  h4  em!i 
to  roide  in  the  forehead,  in  the  back-head,  in  the  tingers, 
or  in  the  knudtlea  of  the  hand.  Than  the  dairvojrant 
will  sometimes  move  about  holding  his  ti^t  in  frout  of 
him  for  the  |>urpo!«c  of  seeing  where  he  is  ^'oin^.  How 
tliii  nit  an-i  of  |K  rit  ()iion  can  exist  apart  Irurn  I lir  <iri;nns 
of  vi.sioii,  why  it  existii  in  one  part  of  the  ImhIv  more  than 
another,  and  why  one  should  have  it  in  the  hand,  an> 
other  in  the  forehead,  and  a  third  in  the  back-head,  are 
qneations  very  pro|>er  to  be  asked,  but  to  which  there  ia 
no  .satihfact4»ry  annwer. .  .  .  Tlie  clair\  o\  ant  not  only  scv* 
things  outside  of  his  body,  but  even  in  iu  His  wbule 
physical  frame  is  transparent  to  him ;  he  looka  through 
and  i«ees  all  the  functions  of  life  as  though  they  were 
going  on  in  a  gliuis  case.  He  can  m>c  through  the 
iMHlien  «tf  oilitTfi  phtced  in  in«i.;ni  iic  connection  with 
him  in  the  same  way.  Frequently  be  will  describe^ 
with  the  accuracy  er  Ugh  anatomical,  phyainlngicai, 
atid  pathological  knowledge,  the  opcratioiiH  of  healthy 
and  disejwd  orjiniis;  and  will  even  prejK^rilie  remedies 
for  disease."'  Whik-  in  this  8tatc  the  functionN  of  the 
body  are  liable  to  be  much  affected — the  pulsatiuna  of 
the  heart  and  Um  Mfdrationa  an  qvidcened  or  letanlad, 
and  the  secretions  altered,  and  that  chiefly  at  the  will 
of  tlie  ofH-rator.  At  his  direction  the  lindjs  are  matle 
ri^id.  or  Ixixime  endowed  with  unnattiral  strength :  one 
liquid  tastes  as  any  other,  and  is  hot  or  cold,  sweet  or 
bitter,  aa  the  anljeet  ia  told ;  in  abort,  er«ry  thought, 
tentation,  ami  mnrtmrnl  of  tht  tubjecl  obryM  tht  Uh»x(  oj' 
Iht  mftmerizer,  if  we  may  Ukc  the  word  of  mi-smerists 
for  the  subject's  ex|)eriencc.  The  sixth  and  la.st  ^tagC^ 
tinally,  the  meamerista  claim  to  be  that  of  "perfect 
clairvoyance,**  and  a  ftr  naoie  exalted  poaition  than  the 
fifth.  "The  |>prfect  clai^^•oyant,"  we  are  tohl,  "  sees 
what  i»  Koiii^  I'U  at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles, 
reaiU  the  ihou^hli<  of  all  (terjums  altout  him,  reads  the 
paat,  and  can  truly  foretell  the  future,  lib  aoul  dwella 
in  light  and  delight;  he  often  regicta  that  be  camiol 
contiinif  in  that  state  forever :  )w  shudders  at  thane* 
cejssity  ol  U-in^  brought  ilown  into  the  dull,  tin>so!n%, 
base  world  of  normal  life."  Ifc-tween  flose  (iilTereiit 
stages  of  the  mesmeric  condition,  as  here  described,  ub 
predae  tine  can  be  drawn.  The  tnuuiiion  (torn  one 
stage  to  the  ottier  is  gradual,  and  generally  impercepti. 
I>le  at  the  iinM>.  Thus  many  of  ili«-  characteristii«  of 
the  clairvoyant  Ktage  belong  also  to  the  .somnambulic 
stage,  in  which  they  are,  indeed,  must  frequently  ob> 
aerv«fl, 

Thi  si'  nr<>  the  phenomena  alleged  Iiy  mesmerist.*.  To 
say  that  tin  y  are  not  true  statements,  or  to  decide  which 
only  are  trui',  if  any  there  Ik-  that  are  false,  docs  not  lie 
within  our  domain  as  encydopaMiisia,  but  it  roajr  be  well 
enough  to  atato  hen  <hM  phydolagiat^  plqrMoian%  and 
aavana  an  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  notion  of  a  force 
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of  any  kind  whatever  proceeding  tn  such  cases  from  a 
penoOf  4Mr  from  a  iBagiietisiii((  apparatut,  is  a  deituitm, 

Thf  cffM-ts,  whatever  they  arc,  must  have  their  cauw 
somewhere  else.  When-  it  is  to  Ih»  looked  Tor  was  al- 
ready indicated  in  the  e;irli<  .-it  days  of  rnrsnn  ri^in  liy 
the  oommiuee  appointed  by  the  French  f^ovcniment, 
wlio  dooed  their  report  by  •ayil^;,  '*tke  rff'rrtt  adttnliy 
jtnduertl  vrrr  produced  purely  by  the  imaffuuition," 
This  part  <if  the  science  of  human  nature  —  the  reHex 
action  of  the  mental  upon  Hie  phyoical— had  iu'(  lin  n, 
however,  been  sufficiently  studied,  and  is  not  now  widely 
eooiigli  known  to  render  the  copdnsion  of  the  reportem 
a  aalisfactorv  explanation  of  the  phenomena ;  and  the 
fkllade!*  of  niesmcriitrn,  ilioui;h  subjeeteil  u>  many  sim- 
ilar exf«sur«'s  (I>r.  Falkoner,  of  Bath,  e.  p.,  nnniliilntcd 
the  patent  metallic  tracton  of  Perkin  by  making  wuuden 
onn  cxaedy  lika  them,  which  produced  exactly  the 
<%ame  effecta),  have  conataiitly  levirad  In  some  shape  or 
ot  her.  ( >ne  chief  caose  of  the  inveteracy  of  the  dehisitm 
iis  that  the  op|H)iieiita  of  IIKsni<  rNin  >hi  nut  dintinKuish 
lietween  denying  the  theory  of  the  me«merisu  and  the 
fiKts  which  that  theoiy  pcetenda  to  exphdn,  and  have 

l»een  twi  ready  fi>  ascrilie  the  whole  to  delusion  and 
fraiiil.  It  thus  hainuns  thnt  the  inojit  si-eiitical  odtii 
bfi  oiuo  all  of  a  8U<ld<  n  ihf  nuwt  ore<lulous  Findiiij; 
that  things  do  actually  liappen  which  they  caunot  ex- 
plain, and  hmi  been  aoeuatomed  to  denonnoe  aa  inapoa- 

tnrer*.  they  n!--!!  to  the  other  i  xtn  iiic,  andcisbrace  not 
only  the  Inct.s  lint  the  tlndry.  and  lall  this,  too,  l>eliev- 
ing  the  cvideiice  of  their  m  n^i'v.  Now  the  reality  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  manifestations  appealed  to  bv 
tl»e  fncamciist  must  be  admitted,  though  we  deny  hw 

explanation  of  them ;  and  even  where  their  reality  must 
be  denied,  it  does  nut  follow  th.it  the  niesmerixt  \»  not 
nncere  in  believing  them;  there  i;*  only  greater  ri«im 
than  in  any  other  case  for  suspecting  that  be  has  de- 
edived  himself. 

The  first  to  civc  a  really  scientific  direction  to  the 
investigation  of  apjiearances  of  thi-*  <  l;iss  wii»  Mr.  Kraid, 
a  surgeon  in  Manchester,  who  detach«-s  them  altogether 
ftom  the  semblance  of  power  exerted  by  one  individual 
over  another,  or  by  raeullie  diakfl  or  magneta,  and  traces 

the  whole  to  the  brain  of  the  i«nliject.  acted  on  by 
ge*li<iii,  a  principle  Ion;;  known  to  psycholofjistf.  thoiifxb 
never  yet  made  promini-nt  ns  it  on^ht  to  Ih".  The 
■ilricct  has  been  ably  handled  in  a  pa|ier  in  the  QtH'i- 
ftriy  Rniete  for  September,  1853  (sai*l  to  be  by  Dr.  Car- 
pent  cr).  The  reviewer  tract's  the  o|MTation  of  this 
principle  thrfiuch  the  mo«t  ordinary  actions,  which  no 
one  thinks  wonderful,  up  to  the  most  miraculous  of  the 
stHcalled  '^epiritual"  manifestationa.  Ideas  become  as> 
aoeiated  in  oar  ninda  hy  bahit  or  otherwise,  and  one 
b<''m<;  awakened  brings  on  another,  thus  fonnin^^  a  train 
ofthoui;hl;  this teMrnw/ miir-re-'t ion.  Hut  inipre^ion.H 
from  without  originate  an<l  miHiify  tho«e  irnins,  consti- 
tuting external  rnggeation.  While  awake  and  in  a  nor- 
mal condition,  tlie  wiB  interferes  with  and  directs  these 
trains  of  thonj^ht^adeedn^  f«imc  ideas  to  Im'  ilwrli  upon, 
and  oomparin;;  them  with  others  and  with  ]irescnt  iin- 
pmwionn  A  comparative  inacti\'ity  of  this  select iu^ 
and  comparing  faculty,  leaving  the  flow  of  ideas  to  its 
apontaneoDS  activity,  produces  the  state  of  mind  called 
rvrrrse  or  nhsiniHion.  In  drcamintr  ninl  S4>muambulism. 
the  will  and  judgment  w-em  completely  siis|K;nded;  and 
under  internal  siiggealions  the  mind  becomes  a  mere 
automaton,  while  external  suggestions,  if  they  act  at  all, 
act  as  upon  a  machine.  These  are  well-known  fiicts  of 
the  liumrin  constitution,  an<t  iiid(  |K-ndent  of  mesmerism. 
lhonr;h  their  lM>aring  ttpoii  it  is  obvious.  Another  fact 
of  like  U  nrin;;  is  the  effect  of  concentrated  attention  on 
any  object  of  th«>n^ht  in  intensifying  the  impression  re- 
ceived. This  may  proceed  so  far,  in  morbid  states  of 
the  nervous  system,  thnt  an  i'Ua  it  ^l  ^  iv(ll  -ii  ns.-ii ii  n 
assumes  the  vividness  ol  a  present  impn  -sioii.  and  over- 
powers the  c\'idencc  of  the  senses.  Ideas  thus  become 
dommani,  overriding  the  impressbma  of  the  outer  world, 
«Dd  carrying  themaelTea  out  into  aetioii  tndepandently 


of  the  will,  and  .even  inlhout  the  cntucionsnett  of  the 
dividual.  Theae  dominant  ideas  play  a  greater  part  in 

human  actions  and  iK-liefs  than  most  are  aware  of. 
'•Exi>ectant  attention"  a(  ts  |w)werfully  on  the  bodily 
or;.'aii.s.  nmi  often  makes  the  individual  see  ami  hear 
what  he  exiiects  to  see  and  hear,  and,  without  his  con- 
sciouancaa,  moves  hie  muadM  to  luring  it  alwot.  Theae, 
too,  are  recopiised  facts  in  the  sciences  of  physioloKj- 
anti  psychology.  .See  Carjienter's  Human  I  htjaiolor/y 
and  Dr.  Holland's  Chnptrrg  on  Mrnlat  I'hgriolafff, 

In  the  lUutlratiom  of  Modem  Metmtrimtfrom  Per- 
tnrud  Obeetratitm,  pnUished  by  Dr.  (the  late  Sir  Jobn) 
Forbes  in  184.'),  we  have  in  amaO  compa'i*  a  romidete 
exposure  of  the  pretended  dairroyant  powers  uf  some 
of  the  most  notorious  |>erMuis  of  this  class.  In  the  pref- 
ace he  sutes  that  be  utdy  profesiea,  by  a  nmple  narra- 
tive oTfiicta,  to  iDostrate  the  actual  pretensions  and  perw 
formanoos  of  the  mesmerists  of  the  [iresent  i\nv.  nn>l  to 
!  show  on  what  sandy  foundations  the  popular  U  lit-f  in 
their  niarA  els  rest^.  He  expresaesthc  modest  hope  lliat 
what  is  contained  in  this  little  book  may  teach  •  useful 
lesson  to  those  numerous  unscientific  penons  who  ar^e  acv 

customed  to  attend  nie-nieric  exbibiliot^s,  pnldic  <>r  jiri- 
vate,  from  motives  of  raiionnl  i  iiriosity,  or  w  ith  the  cuin- 
mendnble  object  of  investigating  what  seem  to  be  impo^ 
tant  truths.  He  believes  that  such  persooa  must  now 
1^1  conrinoed  that  no  relianoa  whatever  is  to  be  plaeed 

on  the  nsidfs  presented  at  such  exliihitions  ns  fviiic- 
in;^  the  truth  anil  jwiwers  of  meMiierisni.  He  found 
that  it  was  imiMKssible  for  the  ordinary  visitor  at  these 
exhibitions  to  iliacriminate  the  true  from  the  falae,  and 
that  the  coarsest  joggling  might  pass  with  tlie  tnua  ing 
Sfiectator.  s<  ated  nt  n  ili^iance  from  the  scene  of  n«.-ti«in, 
for  mysterious  and  awlul  tniths.  Mesmerism  or  clair- 
voyance may  be  true  or  false,  and  he  professes  to  be 
ready  to  believe  them  on  obtaining  sufficient  proof  of 
their  reality.  If,  however,  we  find  the  most  eminent, 
and  apparently  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  clnirvov- 
anta,  not  only  uiiili>nnly  unsuccessful  when  the  nc;ce»- 
sary  precautions  are  taken  to  test  their  poweix,  but  act- 
ually detected,  and  confessing  with  shame  that  they 

have  been  guilQr  of  the  groaseat  impostore  and  deceit  

where  are  we  to  kmk  for  the  means  of  esinliHstnn^  the 
truths  of  this  mysterious  s^-ienccV  If  we  wt-rt-  to  be- 
lieve a  flQieth  part  of  ih.  pn  tensions  pot  forth  in  the 
works  and  lectures  of  pruftssional  meameriatu,  it  would 
be  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  cany  off  the  prizes 
offered  to  any  one  who  coidil  rcr.il  ^^  riiiqg  oontainr-il  in 
an  pnvelo|>e  so  secureil  that  ii  c<tuld  not  be  read  m  the 
ordinary  way.  If  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  hi-  what  is 
going  on  in  the  arctic  regions^  it  eanooi  iurdy  be  diffi- 
cidt  tn  see  what  is  contained  in  a  deaMwx,   In  •Tnly, 

IK19.  M.  li(.iinlin,  a  member  of  the  French  acadmiy  of 
science  and  nu-dicine,  as  one  of  a  commission  of  that 
celebrated  body.  a|i|)oiiiled  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
clairvoyance,  made  the  following  offer  to  the  neamer- 
ists !  **  Rring  ns  a  person  magnetised  or  not  magnetir.e<l, 
n^Irfp  or  awnke;  let  that  jiersnn  read  with  the  ovcs 
ofK  u.  iliri'Ufih  an  opaque  substance,  such  as  tissue*  of 
cotton.  liiH  u,  or  silk,  placed  at  six  inches  from  the  face 
or  read  even  through  a  aimple  sheet  of  paper,  and  that 
person  shall  have  fMWO  francs.*  No  rmididatr  tij  ina  r*tf. 
(Hiill.'lr  l'.\rii<l.  iii.  Ill'H.)  If  such  a  jiowcr  ns  s<^-einf; 
ill  any  other  May  than  by  thi'  ornan  of  vision  really 
existe<l.  n-  w,i>  vaunted  to  be  posscKs^  d  by  so  many  jvpr- 
soiis  both  before  the  prise  was  offered  and  since,  aurrly 
aome  one  of  the  clairvoyants  would  have  come  fom-ard 
ancl  f  st.-iMished  a  jn-t  claim  to  the  prize,  but.  ns  iione 
api>eared,  we  may  conclude  with  safely  that  both  then 
and  now  no  such  marvellouapowerexiaiaor  iadevclofied 
in  the  human  constitution. 

.So  rigmd  and  repeated  were  the  fdlnm  of  the 
rn.iirncti-ts  to  establish  the  truth  of  their  d<H  trini>M  in 
France,  that  the  whole  subject  seems  to  have  falleu 
into  merited  contempt  and  oblivion.  In  more  recent 
times  the  exciting  plienomena  of  s|>irii-rapping  have 
supeneded  dMwe  trf aomnambulisro,  and  spiritual  media 
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lim  of  late  too  ntiieh  oeevpied  tli«  puUie  attentioD  to 

leave  jujy  nKim  fi.r  tliose  who  can  hnjist  no  ln;,'licr  j«iw- 
en  thaii  ihusM:  ut  h  liich  magnetic  cUirvjjyanls  claim  the 
poaMJMon. 

Our  linuU  do  not  permit  ue  to  punue  tbe  niljfeGt  at 
greater  length.  See  SnRms)!.  We  imut  content  otir> 

j^Ivcs  with  ni.itiii^'  lirirtly  the  fnUnwint:  f;'''i*'''al  i-nnchi- 
sioiu  advaucvU  )>v  tlif  Km-yrUifUBdia  /iniunnicti :  1.  Thai 
it  haa  not  bean  pn>%-e(l  that  there  is  aiiy  magnetic  intfu* 
■Mt^or  Mmms  duUl,  which  patiee  frooi  the  opcratA'  to 
the  pennn  operated  on,  and  producee  in  him  the  various 
phrnonx  iia  "f  iii.i^mi  tir  soinnamhulism.  2.  That  it  hns 
been  pruviHl  tliat  all  the  phenomena  r«conl«il,  which 
have  received  sufficient  jicientilic  scmtiuy  to  convince 
men  of  their  truth  and  realitjr,  can  be  aeoountcd  for  on 
ordinary  principl««,  withoat  the  aid  of  neflmeriim.  8. 
That  the  lnwer  jilifunriii  na    siii-h  rn  liitninWhi  .1 

at  exalted  senMbility,  luas  uf  voluntary  tuoixni,  niu»cu- 
lar  rigidity.  an<l  tht;  like,  eaa  be  produced  by  penuins 
aetiog  OQ 'tbcoMelvea  bjr  maana  of  fixed  atatiiig  at  ob- 
jects, which  are  ineapdile  of  giving  out  my  nervoaa 
cirms^uctic  influence'.  1.  That  tlio  cvidi  iicc  which  cnn 
be  ohiaiiii'l  of  the  reality  uf  the  cxi'^tence  of  magnetic 
aamnamtrulioris.  in  any  oae^  i»  inconclusive;  that  it  is 
pomtble  that  lite  perHm  aoppoiWHl  to  be  in  such  ■  state 
nay  really  be  awalte,  and  stni|ily  fci^'nin);  t«le«p;  and 
that  ill  many  ca.-w.s  thorf  '\<  the  mu^t  i  dih  lu-ivc  cv- 
iiltiKf  that  the  inrr.Hoiis  prtlcmling  t<>  !«■  !»o  art»<'iw|  Are 
im{M^or!S  while  in  other  cases,  in  which  no  intention  to 
deceive  may  have  axiated,  the  |Mticnta  have  acted  an- 
der  a  pendiar  atate  of  mind,  to  which  only  the  weak 

and  nervous  arc  liahlc^  o.  That  though  iiuim tku-v  <  .i^i  h 
afaaqpcal  operations  are  recorded  in  which  ihc  |>Hticni.H 
are  laported  not  to  have  Mt  pain,  it  is  probable  that 
aome  at  lenat  may  have  really  axperienced  painful  aen- 
sations  without  giving;  any  outwvd  espreadon  of  thdr 
sensatioiia ;  that  » •■  c  no  evidence  or  means  «>r  know- 
ing, except  from  their  own  testimony,  that  iht  y  did  not 
ain,  but  that  it  u  very  probable  that  in  aome 
frum  a  peculiar  f*tate  of  the  mind  acting  opoo  the 
ner\-ous  5y»;eni.  the  patienu  %rcn  TeaOy  rendered  un- 
eoosciou-  ••(  |.ain.  That  it  dties  not  )iii|h  .ir  from  ex- 
periment that  immunity  from  pain  in  ui>iraii><ns  can  be 
induced,  in  any  but  ejueptioaal  cases,  in  Europeans; 
though  it  appears,  from  the  experience  of  Dr.  Esdaile, 
that  it  can  Ije  producetl  with  comparative  facility  in  the 
natives  of  India.  7.  That  the  lil^liir  ]ili(  iioini  iia  <•{ 
clairvoyance,  provision,  intro-vi^ion,  and  relru-vision, 
do  aalvaafc  on  adequate  and  satiHracUtrk-evidaaoe.  That 
it  has  never  been  proved  in  a  single  instance,  when  the 
nece^ry  precautions  have  been  taken,  that  a  penw>n 
coulil  rcai  or  see  objecti  ihron^th  opai|iir  -(i!i>i.incc.'» : 
and  that  tbe  allqjcd  instances  of  the  poeseaaiuu  ol  such 
a  pmrar,  when  put  to  tha  Mat,  baivo  pntved  uniformly 
ttiisucceWuI.  and  have  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
attempu  at  vague  guessing.  That  it  has  been  proved 
in  some  cas«-.-»  that  the  {xTsons  pretending  to  know 
crenta  which  happened  at  a  distance  were  fully  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  events  through  ordinary  channala  of 
information.  That  the  deacription  of  eventa  pretended 
to  have  been  dltcovered  by  means  of  cUirvoyance  has 
ii'ii  in  accur<lanc«'  with  the  truth,  unless  it  hai<  been 
pnwsible  for  the  patient  to  employ  the  usual  means  of 
tfseorciii^  tbcm;  and  that  in  moat  inatanoea  there  are 
observed  tbe  most  manifest  attempts,  on  tbe  part  of  their 
friend.■^,  to  assi.<a  clairvoyants  by  suguestloni!  and  leading 
qurMions.  Thii  the  ati.  tn[iiH  lo  dt x  rilw  what  is  going 
on  in  tbe  interior  of  iheir  own  bodies,  to  diagnose  dia- 
caaia  ia  thaoMelveR  or  otban^  and  to  pnaeribe  remediea 
fur  the  enfo  of  tba  diseases  which  ihcy  pretend  tn  dis- 
cover, have  been  complete  failures,  antl  mere  repetitions 
■  •iSiii  li  iiiitliins  <if  anatomy, of  ilisea.H<'.  aii<l  of  trcatnicni, 
as  they  may  have  acquiied  by  casual  reading,  cuiiver- 
Mtioo,  or  mora  caraftd  atady.  S.  That  (here  ia  im  rc- 
oofded  inatanee,  worthy  of  credit,  of  tiaoaferenoe  of  the 
I — that  ia,  of  persons  being  aU*  to  read,  taste. 


,b9rtiMi 


,or  any  other  part 


I  of  the  body,  other  than  the  orftm*  by  which  tbeae  fnn^ 

tiofis  an-  iiattirally  p<Tforni(il  nr..!  that  iTcimdcd  in- 
suuiceeof  the  |K>nM-tw<ion  o(  «ucli  iMAvrrf  have  Iwn  proved 
tttbaeaaes  of  fraud  and  wilful  impoi^iiion.  9.  That  |ihr^ 
a»«ia8meriaro  docs  not  prove  the  truth  of  phrenology* 
or  throw  any  light  upon  the  doctrine  that  tba  facoltiea 
of  the  tniiid  have  a  l<M-al  .scat  IB  Bpccial  |uirtft  of  ih<- 
brain,  which  can  be  lied  up  and  let  loose — mesmerized 
or  de-mesmerized — at  pleasure;  and  that  the  e.\|MTi- 
ments  designed  to  prove  the  excitement  of  the  ao-adled 
phrenological  organs  by  magnetic  operations  have  all 
rcsiilti  c)  ill  nianilii't  failures  or  iiii|Hi>ii i.uis  %vfi<  ri  jjrojy- 
erly  tested.  lU.  i  Imi  the  phenonicna  detxribcd  by  dif- 
foent  antbon^  under  tbe  various  designationa  of  animal 
magnatiaai,  magnetic  aomnambuliani,  bypnotiaotOdylet 
and  deetro-biulogy,  are  identical  In  their  nature,  and 
can  !«•  explained,  in  so  far  a^*  y  -.-.ess  any  tnilh  or 
riciciititic  value,  upon  recognised  pliy^iulojjical  princi- 
;  plea.  That  the  whole  aubjeet  has  lieen  ^ystematically 
iobaeured  by  iut  cnltivattwa  with  a  cloud  of  mysteiy, 
I  which  baa  given  riae  to  diflleulties,  and  placed  im(>etU- 
menis  in  the  way  of  rational  and  scii  ni  ii;  iuve<iti^ation. 
That  the  real  phenomena  which  not  indre<|uently  occur 
in  tba  weak  and  nervona  aab|eela  of  magnetic  operai» 
tiona  are  in  thcmaelvta  ▼ay  nnarkiUile,  hut  that  tbcgr 
are  not  different  Ihrni  phenomena  which  occur  sponta- 

iiroh'lv;  aii'l  th.it  till  y  ,ir>'  to  be  explniiii'd  liy  tlic  n- 
ciprucal  iiitliK  n(  e  exerted  by  the  mind  and  the  ncn  ous 
system  u{Kin  each  other,  and  by  the  unnatural  influence 
tbua  induced  of  tba  nanroua  tqioa  tin  muscular  syMama. 
See  Thouret,  JMkerekei  H  Domt*  $mr  k  Matrnetitme  on* 
MKil  (1784) ;  Eachmayor.  I'Tsnrh  iihr  ilf  .ufu  iiJnire 
Jfagik  dea  MagnttUmut  (Stuttg.  and  Till).  ixlO,  ^vo); 
Thiorie  du  Attsmirume  (Paris,  IHIM,  8vo) ;  ,Iuzwik,5«r 
I /a  Magnilume  animtU  (1882);  Townahend,  FacU  in 
I  Sfanurum  (L«ond.  1858):  id.  JVesaierim  Pivred  True 
I^ind.  1X.'>7);  Sandys.  Mtfiiif  ri^m  at\d  ift  0]>ii>'ni  nts ; 
Aifwr.  Hih.  Hrpt^sitiiitj,  2d  Ser.  i,  3(52;  Brit.  Qii.  Her.  ii, 
j402;  rA>i<  A></w»Vr,  i,  4%;  Ii,  895;  For.  Qif.  liec.  v, 
I  96 ;  xii,  413 ;  Xorlh  BiH.  Rev,  xm,  1 ;  xv,  69 ;  Loud. 
\  QtL  Uev.  Ixi,  151 ;  1871,  Oct.  aft.  i;  Bladtm,  Mag.  Ivii, 
-2l9i  Isx,  70  9^%  Nma-Mi^  ir,  4«8|  JOb  Saeta,  i, 

m 

Maaotoalali.  fleaHBWBAin; 

BfeaolMXto  (Hch.  MHm)bafah%  Trp;o,  9arri$m 

nf  Jchnvnh,  Ix  inif  apparently  the  name  of  the  place  it" 
self,  use»l  lor  a  gentile,  the  preceding  noun  being  re- 
garded as  in  the  ojiistruct;  .Sept.  Mjaw/^Kt  v.  r.  Mnrn- 
^u'a,  Vulg.  iiatobia),  a  designation  of  Jasiel,  the  last 
named  of  David'a  body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  47),  proba- 
My  meaiiins:  f>/  MrttfAtiiuh,  a.s  Inking  his  place  of  resi- 
dence; but,  no  other  clue  being  given  to  its  locality 
there  ia  no  ns»m  even  to  i-onjecture  its  position.  I'os- 
siUy  it  ia  rather  the  name  of  a  person  from  whom  he 
waadcaeended;  but  the  fonn  and  eonatruedon  are  equal- 
ly difficult  as  a  patronymic,  rcrliaps  we  should  ;  oint 
n^^ksn,  and  tbua  refer  to  Zouaii  as  the  place  ot  hir 
nationality.  KcnnieoU'a  eondnsion  (Dl$$rrtatu>n,  pi. 
•IS.).  •J'M)  is  that  oriu'inaliy  the  wonl  was  "the  Metso- 
baites"  (B^SXttH;,  and  applied  tu  the  three  names  pre- 
ceding it. 

Meaopota'mia  ("\I»(T(f-or«/ii'rt,  Acts  ii,  0;  vii.  2; 
so  called  as  lying  bttwe* n  the  rivers ;  see  Txchuckc,  MtUt, 
iii,  886  aq. :  the  Aram,  CjX,  of  the  Hebrews,  usoaliy 
rendered  •  Aram."  or  ".Syria,"  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  i,  the 
Greek  and  Uuman  name  for  the  entire  region  lying  be- 
tween tba  riven  Eupbratca  and  Tigri.s  and  Umuded  on 
the  mirth  by  Mt.  Taurua,  and  by  Mt,  Masius  on  the 
north-<-ast  (I'tol.  v,  18;  Iliny,  v.  l.'l;  vi.  y;  I'hiUistr. 
.\|iol.  i,  2i>).  It  never  furoKil  a  iii%iitii  t  -late,  and  the 
Greek  name,  which  docs  not  appear  to  extcml  back  be- 
yond the  time  of  Alexander  (a>mp.  Arnua^Akx.  vii, 7; 
Tacit.  .1  rifl>//.  vi,  .17  \  a|)plies  rather  to  its  natural  than 
political  geography,  but  was  generally  employed  by 
tba  IbMNUi%  who  (under  tba  aniperon)  Joined  it  with 
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Syria  (Mela,  {,11,1;  PUnr,  ^  IB) ;  ami  hence  it  ap- 1 

p^-nrs  ill  .\<*t-*  ii,  ft.  In  flic  (>li!-Tf*t.  ^roj_'Tn[iliy  it  i'*  ilrs-  I 
ignated  as  a  |tart  of  Arainu>a,  luider  llic  iianiL-»  1'ai>.\n-  | 
Abam  (oni^  ITf,  He  plam  Atom,  Gen.  ur,  20 ; 
xxi,18;  xxxiii,  1H:  irimy.lhrfiiU  of  A  i  iiin.^''^'!^  ^'T^y 
UiM.  xii,  12;  and  ao  campi  Altsopotamur,  Curu  iii,  2,8; 
ir,  9,  4)  and  AnAii-NAHJUUni  (D'^^nj  Ct<K,  Aram 
<>/  I  lie  liro  l  irir  f,  Gen.  ZTciv.  10;  Dint,  xxiii,  6),  for 
which  the  Sept.  has  Mnopoluntia,  or  Mttopoiamia  of 
Sgria;  the  SjrriM  vaaden  kotm  oftkt  ne*r$  (Peehito 
at  Acta  ii,  9;'Ttt»9;  M  AKxmatii,  BWotk.  Orient,  i, 
462>,  and  the  Arabs  call  it  tkr  Ulumi  (L  e.  peninaula ;  sec 
Ahulfttla,  Tab.  Mtitojtot.  od.  I'aulus  ;  and  Tucli,  Abiil- 
J'ed,  descriplitmii  JJeiopot.  tpec.  £HaL  1830]).  lii  this 
eatlyoinhabited  land,  the  northern  poftkm  of  whidi 
was  an  unrommonly  fi  rtllo  plntcnii.  rioli  in  fat  ctttle 
(Stnba^xvi,747),  ami  not  ilfstiiutf  of  forpM.i  (DioCaoa. 
ISTui,  S6;  Ixxv,  9),  4lw('lt  the  nnmadt-  amotors  of  the 
Hebrew*  (Gen.  xi ;  comp.  Acta  rii,  2).  From  hence 
baac  obtained  his  wife  Rebecca  (Gen.  zxhr,10^19;  xxv, 
20);  hvrv  ,Ta<-i>ti  s<  rved  ai«  a  hcnlsmn Ibr  Richel  ((ien. 
xxviii  .<wj.),  and  hcrr  nio-«t  i<{  his  sons  were  bom  {Hen. 
XXXV,  2(>;  xlvi,  !.')).  I'hi-  princiftal  cities,  sititatcd  iit>t 
only  on  the  two  main  riven,  Uut  aim  alonj;  their  triba- 
tariea,  the  Chabons  (ilaboO  and  Myfrdonius,  were  Ni- 
fihis,  Edeiwa.  Cams  (Haran),  and  J'irreMiitn  fCarche- 
n]L-4>h  );  in  the  interior  were  only  villfl);i>!«  ( I'liiloatr. 
ApolL  i,  20).  The  inhabitants  were  of  .Syrian  origin 
(Straboy  xvi, 787),  and  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Anumsan 
(Strabo,  H,  M;  comp.  Gen.  xxxi,  47).  Soirihem  Meso- 
p*>tamin.  <in  iho  contrary,  a  flat.  un<Miliivntt'<J.  and 
poorly-irri^atcil  >ii  a  nxirt  ol  lion--*  lAtiiinin.  Marc, 
xviii, 7),  «i(*trii-h«  >,  aiiil  (  furmi-rly  )  wild  a-x  -,  .•m,!  roam- 
ed over  by  prcdatur}-  hunlca  of  Arabs  (see  •Strabo,  xvi, 
747, 748;  comp.  Xenoph.  Amah,  i,  b,  1).  Oiilir  on  the 
hanks  <>f  the  two  prinripnl  rivers  i.*  it  fsii>irr|.tilile  of 
murh  tillafjc.  Vti  through  this  barrt  ii  trad  Irom  the 
earliest  afpes  pa«*e<l  the  i^rcat  caravan  rnuto  for  com- 
mciee  from  the  ahore  of  the  Euphrates  to  Selcucia  and 
Babylon (8tnbo,xTl,748>, asUttill doeato  Bai^.  See 
generally  Cellar,  \otlf.  ii.  <U»J  gi|.;  Olivier,  Vo;/<i>/i-.  iv. 
ch.  xiv.p.372  <x\.:  .\imw<rtU.RtmireAe$:  Heeren.  Idrtn, 
I.  i,  183  sq,:  Kilter,  /■:nH:  xi,  pi,  36  ( IK44);  Forbi|^r, 
HmM,  ii,  625  aq. ;  Soti(h|;ale's  7'oMr  ,•  liucliinghitni'a 
Travth  ;  Lajud'ii  A'Awttft  md  BA  dk  xi-xt. 


Of  die  Hrtoi^  ef  tbia  whole  oonntrr  we  have  but 
little  information  till  the  time  of  the  Pcruan  rule. 
^'Acrtmlinf;  to  the  Aivn-rian  inacnptionii,  Mcnopotamia 
wax  iiilinliiit-il  in  tlu'  early  times  of  the  empire  (HC 
12U0-110U;  by  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes^  each  un- 
der its  own  prinee,  and  aU  qdte  independent  ef  eae 
another.  The  Assyrian  monarch*  contended  with  thaH 
chiefs  at  preat  advantage,  and  hy  the  time  of  Jdm 
(B.C.  8H0)  had  fully  etital>liikhed  their  dominion  over 
them.  The  tribes  were  all  called  '  tribca  of  the  Kai> 
ri,'  a  term  wUdi  eeere  eempare  with'tlM  Kakaraim 
of  the  .Tews,  and  trani^Iate  'trilM  «f  the  atreawt- 
UmiU.'  Hut  this  identification  is  Terr  uncertain.  It 
ap|i<ar-.  Iiipwcvtr.  in  close  accorilance  witli  .*»oripture. 
fin4,  that  Mesopotamia  was  independent  of  Assyria  till 
•fter  tte  time  of  Dmrid;  eccondhr,  that  the  Meeopotn* 

miatis  were  warlike,  and  used  chariots  in  battle;  and, 
ihinlly,  that  imt  lon^  after  the  time  of  David  they  lust 
their  inde[>endence.  their  country  being  absorbed  by 
Assyria,  of  which  it  waa  thenceforth  fwrnmonly  rcdt^ 
oned  e  pert"  (Smith).  The  Mmimamian  kimt  C1ni> 
shan-Kichathaim.  who  for  eight  jams  (  !{<'.  l.".'>  I.WTl 
held  the  (traiis-,l(irdaiiic)  Iribea  of  Israel  in  Mil  jei  lion 
(Judg.  iii.H.  1(1).  was  prtil»ably  only  the  pc-tty  chieftain 
of  one  of  the  principailities  nearest  the  Euphrates.  In 
the  time  ef  Parid  (KC  lOM)  the  l(ings  of  Syria-Zebe 
eppeei  to  have  had  dominion  over  the  Mr>4>p<>tamian 
clsns  (2  Sam.  x.  16).  See  /.nii.\ii.  In  the  tK^iuning 
of  the  Hih  century  liC,  Shalmaneser  ol  AMtyria  bed 
brought  the  different  states  of  Mcsapotamia  under  hie 
■way  (S  Ringa  xix,  lt)t  and  in  aftcMimcs  the  Hesope* 
tatnians  shared  the  conquest  of  the  oth(  r  A  i-ili>-  na- 
tions under  the  sticcesrive  empires  of  the  l<>iaan<', 
Persians,  and  Macedonians.  After  AU'xan<'.<  r  s  death, 
this  country  fell  under  the  Syrian  rule  of  the  beknddie 
(comp.  Josephoa,  Ant.  xii,  8. 4):  and  after  the  Call  ef 
this  dynnstN-  it  became  the  arcim  fi>r  the  I'arthian.  Ar- 
menian, nml  liiially  the  l.'oniaii  arm.-s  In  X«  w-1 «  si.  tinii-s 
many  .lews  hiul  s4'ttleil  in  Mes<i|)oiamia  (Jusephiis.  Attt. 
xii,  8,  4 ;  comp.  Acta  ii,  9>— Winer,  ii,  86.  Tlie  Ko> 
mans  mMicr  Tjaenllas  and  Fmnpcy  hefcn  le  dlstutli  Ilea* 

opntntni.i :  uwA.  Mitiiewhat  later,  Cmmn  Was  there  de> 
feat<  <l  and  slain.  1  rajaii  wn-sled  the  whole  pruvineSy 
with  several  atljncent  territories,  fn>m  the  I'arthiaae; 
and  although  Hadrian  lud  to  relimiuish  thew_ 
qnests,  Laeta  Vcrae  and  I 
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pMnbi  md  it  icBMimd  »  Roaum  pravinoe  notil  th* 
mitttbtUhetatmy.  On  the  death  of  JnKn,  Jovin 

fnuiiil  hifn.<*<-ir(il»li>r(-d  to  abainlon  the  jrrratcr  [tnri  "f  the 
cuiiiiiry  t/j  the  IVrwirtDs  the  IkimiaiM  only  reiaium;^  wi 
much  itf  Western  Mr»itp<)t«mia  as  was  enclosed  hy  the 
Chalmru  tnd  Eaphratea,  and  on  the  ooith  by  the  Mom 
3b*iiu  (aee  Smitb'e  IHrf.  ofCbm.  Gtoff.  &  v.).  When 
the  Si-'-'jnian  flytiasfy  in  Persia  wn^  fiverthr<iwn  hy  the 
Anhis  Utwardit  the  rniddle  of  the  7ih  (-eniiiry.  MeM>]Mi- 
teo^  came  under  the  dumiiiion  of  the  caliphs.  Since 
the  Tear  1516  it  has  fonned  an  iotegial  part  of  the  Ot> 
SeeSYMA. 

Mesotlon  (fuauipiov)  is  the  tet  linical  tertn  for  an 
ialuuiiidiate  office  in  the  Greek  Church  after  i'lvlun, 
TVitoM,  Atam,  EmutUm;  hut  omitted  after  iMdtnSkon 

and  llfipn-iHon.  ApO'lt!pi'"n.  }fefoNulit'>n  (matioaX  and 
Ortinm  (Uuda).    bee  Canuxic'AL  HuLua. 

MeqMlbnran.  JoKAim  Echtbr  vo5,  an  eminent 

Cttrmiti  theol,(j:nn.  of  prinrely  birth,  wa«  born  at  Me»- 
(Nrlbninn,  acar  M.ivence,  March  18,  1545.  In  1555, 
whMi  bat  ten  years  old,  hc  obuined  a  canotiicate  in 
Wttnboig,  and  ia  1^  one  in  Mayence.  He  atadied 
at  MaTcnee,  Culognet  LoovaiR,  Douay.  Paris,  and  PiBTia; 
btvjiuf  prebeiiflar}'  of  Wurzburs;  in  I  and  nmui  .nfter 
dcaji  of  the  cathe>irjl,  and  tinally  prince  bi.-.hi){)  of  Wlira- 
baig,  Dec  1,  1573.  He  was  ambitious  of  honors  and 
comideration,  but  aimed  at  the  aauM  time  at  the  moral 
aad  itG^iotm  improvement  of  hia  dioeeae.  The  cmperur 
Badolpb  If  ofti  n  c  mi.lnyed  him,  particiilnrly  in  1578  7'.', 
to  queU  the  dLttiirbanet-^  in  the  Spaiibh  Netherlands, 
aad  U  envoy  on  aflairs  of  state ;  in  this  capacity  Echtet 
*M  one  of  Che  prime  motors  of  tlw  Ligue.  Yet  in  a 
diflenlty  he  had  with  the  abbot  of  Piilda  ooneeming 
that  alj^x^y,  Ijoth  the  pope  anil,  in  l'".!'.?,  the  em|>eror  dc- 
iidfil  against  him.  In  order  to  cheek  the  projjreiw  of 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  I<ef«/rmation  in  WUrz- 
Img,  lie  ooeupied  himaeif  sealouaty  with  the  interior  af- 
liin  of  fab  dioeeae,  and  endeavored  to  refimn  ita  Church. 
In  \  he  i.i  ik  pirt  in  the  Diet  of  Ke>ien»lmrn;,  and  in 
iMii  in  that  of  Augsbur^r.  lie  improved  the  BVHtcm  of 
education,  irrgaoizetl  several  public  st^booU,  and  in  15K2 
(minded  the  UurecMty  of  WUnbutg.  The  chairs  of 
philoMiphy  and  theok^  he  iUled  with  Jcflttita,  and 
louiided  thrw  e.dle^(<-H.  whicli  wer.'  af(erwanl»  unit^-d 
into  unc  under  the  itame  of  Si'miiiary  of  .SL  Kilian.  Chi 
the  other  band  he  deposcil  and  exiled  all  the  evangelical 
I  and  pceachcr^  and  even  the  dvil  offioera  of  his 
who  favored  the  prindptes  of  the  Reformation, 
*hen-vir  an  occ-asioii  [ire-H-nteil.    lli  to  retain 

the  |H-<ipk  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Itoman  Catholic 
Church  by  means  of  preaching  and  visiting  tours,  while 
hc  tried  to  refona  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
rertore  them  lo  a  better  atanding;   With  thla  view  be 

wrote  hw  fonftUuliDms  pro  niftu  ilicino,  tlatuhi  ruralia 
pro  CUtxi  ([^i:  in  (ierman,  158'J);  several  .In/ i/zAwntrN 
H.  Pttiiterien  (K^J'J),  and  a  Mi$taL  He  also  fuunde<l 
tba  Jidiua  Uoivital  at  Wunbug;  He  died  Sept.  13, 
lil7.  8a«  J.  8.  BKhiuger,  /.  Eekter  v.  Mtifiltnm 
(WiBik.lM8).  (J.B.W.) 

Mespl&de,  Ix)L'i».  a  French  cinonist.  waa  bom  at 
Cahors  abiiit  HWl.  He  lj<cfltne  a  Dominican  monk, 
wa-*  maiJe  a  prior,  and  then  a  provincial  of  I^nguedoc ; 
bat  is  the  latter  capacity  he  had  to  contend  with  many 
^Octdtiea,  and  failed  in  bia  eflbrta  to  bring  about  a  gen- 
m!  reform  of  the  onler  to  which  he  l»eloii>^ed.  He  lUed 
at  ('ihi>rs  in  1663.  The  followini;  workn  of  hi-,  written 
ill  tolerably  good  Latin,  deserve  our  notice:  (iiieerrla 
^poiogftiea  prorimeia  OceUamtt  Ordims  i'radicatorum 
(Gahimv  1924,  4io)  -.—Cttlalannta  Oattm  rmdhata,  ad- 
ftmt  tlUpnmnnim  trriptoriim  imponturas  (I'ari*,  \ 
8vo):  —  \otititi  tmtiqui  Blatu*  Ordiin»  /'nnluiitonnH 
(Paris, 8vo;  reprinted  in  Cahorn,  161-1,  with  appen- 
diee%  onder  the  title  Canunomforium  de  Ordinu  I'rte- 
dMOtonm  AeaoroMone).  See  Echard  et  Qn^Uf,  Script. 
Oni.  Prrr  iirot ;  Biqrla^  DicL  CHL  8.  T.j  Hoefer,  iVour. 
Gihiraic,  a.  v. 


MtaroPi  alM  called  JfoaiUos,  the  noted  tnniator  of 
the  AmMndan  venion  of  the  BiMe,waBbom  In  thetat* 

ter  half  of  the  4th  centnry  in  a  small  village  of  the  jirov- 
ince  'I'nron.  He  wa!»  at  first  socrttarA-  of  the  Armenian 
I)atriarch  Xcrsea  the  (ireat,  and  afterwanU  became  his 
minister  of  eodesiastical  affairs  After  flUing  this  posi- 
tion aeven  yean,  he  went  into  a  convent,  but,  failmg  to 
finil  any  K.iti-frt(  tiii!t  thi  re.  hc>  Ment  into  a  >le>«  rt.  «  here 
he  gathered  alxnit  hini  a  nntnber  of  young  men  as 
!«cholars.  Under  the  goveriitnent  of  the  patliflich 
laaak  (ite'ak)  the  (ireat  (A.U.  31KM40)  M«>op  wm 
eommiarioned  to  preach  as  missionary,  fbr  which  po> 
i«itton  he  was  es|M  rinlly  tltted  Ity  hi^  thoroiif;li  ki.nw]- 
edge  of  foreii;!!  lanicuaKes.  He  now  found  need  of  an 
Armenian  veniion  of  the  Scriptures,  the  venion  of  the 
de^  being  in  tlte  Syriae^a  language  but  little  nnder- 
otood  by  the  populace.  After  having  spent  several 
yean  in  the  anlnous  task,  nn>l  that  with  tmt  little  ^how 
of  succes)*,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy 
uf  his  Lord  and  God,  and  seek  at  his  hands  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  required  for  the  auooessful  aooomplish- 
ment  of  hia  undertakiuff.  Nor  ittd  he  wait  long  for 
answer  to  ]>]<  |ir.iy(  r.  While  sojonriiing  at  Samosata, 
we  are  tuKI,  he  was  ktl  to  M>e  the  difTereiit  fyi»es  en- 
graved in  a  rock,  and  that  he  omld  rtmember  every 
singlelelter  so  plainly  that  he  waa  able  to  describe  them 
to  the  dihtinguii<hed  caliigraph  Rnfknns,  who  finally 
com|Hised  the  det«ire<l  fllphalx  i.  lie  iniineilidtely  n  m- 
menctni  the  gigantic  work  of  trniolating  the  Itiblc  from 
tlu'  (iro<>k  into  the  .Armenian,  a  version  which  waa  In- 
troduced afterwania  into  that  part  of  Armenia  gnrnoed 
by  his  king  Yramshapuh.  Py  requcet  of  other  aover- 
ei;^!!'',  he  niri'le  nlwi  trnii^'lations  for  the  (ieor^iaii  tiw\ 
Allianinn  coinilriei^  A  change  in  the  govemtneiit 
ohligiHl  him  to  quit  Persian  territory,  and  he  sought  a 
new  home  in  Gxeciaa  Armenia,  where  he  continued  hia 
activity  under  the  special  protection  of  the  emperor 
Ttie"ii!i>'-iii>  iif  ( '<>n>t.'nitino|)Ie  and  the  patriareh  Alticus. 
In  ^pite  of  the  M  verc  cni?flde«  against  the  members  of 
the  new  religion,  he  continued  to  inspire  hia  SCholan 
and  bienda  with  confidence  in  their  tinal  sueocM,  and 
defeated  several  times  the  varioet  attemiti^  to  Intndnce 

idolatry  in  the  praeiires  cf  ji  pure  Cathojic  r<  li;^inn. 
One  of  hi*  l;tt»T  j;renl  workw  was  the  traiislatinn  ol  ihe 
liturgical  bo<iks  of  the  (ireeks  into  the  modern  Annenian 
language.  After  the  death  of  his  oM  companion  laaak  I, 
Jlt'sntp  was  elected  patriarch  of  Armenia,  but  he  died 
the  111  Kt  ye.ir.  February  \'.\  111.  A  <  rilii  m1  tdilicn  of 
Mearup's  translation  uf  the  llibtc  api>eared  in  Venice  in 
1805,  in  four  vdumea.  As  an  energetic  and  identillc 
man,  MSaiop  ranks  among  the  moat  important  combat- 
ants of  the  Christian  reli^non  in  the  early  centuries, 
w  hell  the  I  oriiniuniralion  of  the  new  religion  met  e^|  rci- 
ally  with  great  obstacles  in  the  l^ast  f'T  want  of  writttn 
laHguagca.  Hiterop  furthered  lite.ntnre  among  his 
coimtrymen  not  only  by  his  own  literary  productioni, 
but  by  founding  "  a  whole  school  of  remarkable  thinkers 
aii>l  writers,  ih.nt  ereated  wh.n  in  called  "the  ci'liUn  j  e- 
rirNl'  for  the  enlightenment  of  ancient  Armenia"  (Mnlnn 
See  Naumann,  Ver*neh  eimr  Crtrh.  rl,  A  nwrtuchm  Lit, 
(Ixiips.  1836, 8ro);  Quadro  dfUtt  utoria  ItUtrmia  di  At' 
mnin  rtfesa  <h  Mtna  I'Uirido  Tukiot  Somtd.  etc.  (Yen. 
1829),  p.  1 1  f**!. ;  Qiiii'lni  </'//-  I'/f  >  f  ,li  ran  uulori  auli- 
(iinu^f  frudottt  in  A  nwuo  (\'en.  XX'la),  p.  7-9;  lifiriuml, 
lAjf  of  St.  M4»rop;  Mnlan,  l.\t'f  uttd  Time$  of  Crryorjf 
thf  lUummntor,  etc.  (I»nd.  IK6H,  8vo>  p.  18  aq.  See 

AKMESIAXVKRaiOif.  (J.H.W.) 

Mesa  (^rxrr.  mutrth'.  n  iijlimj  irp,  as  of  the  hands, 

Pi»a.  cxli,  2;  or  of  .ludg.  xx.  38,  40;  so  of  a  ^iV/r/, 

.Jcr.  vi,  Ij  hence  an  orack  or  "bnnlen,"  Lam,  ii,  14), 
projieriy  a g{fi  ("obtatimi,*'  "reward,"  etc.,  E^th.  ii.  18; 
Jer.  .xl,  5 ;  Amt>»  v,  II ) ;  also  tribute  ("  oblation,"  "  cullec- 
tion,  "  2  Chron.  x.viv,  6,  9;  Ezelc  xx,  40);  specially  a 
|)ortion  of  f<iod  to  a  gucst  (Gcn.  xlui,  84 ;  2  8am.  xi,8). 

S«>e  Eatim;. 

Mesa  JobilB,  in  the  Church  of  England,  is,  accord- 
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iiiij  to  BrouRhton  (Rt'bliotkeea  Hist.  Sac.  k  v.),  *  name  |  in  n  more  ppn^nil  wnso  ii:r<;(TroXoc,rtov.xxv,  \Z\ 
given  la»l  wiitury  to  a  cMtain  class  of  chaplains  kept  \^.\;^^  9  j  ^  Ai-Ostlk j ;  iii  a  Kpecial  sense  for  forms 
by  the  iiohilily  ami  families  of  lii-h.  r  rank,  who  were       ntfa  tommy ^iMiM[lMG<MPKL];allDVa0ld3r 

^l^^l&^'i:^''^'^  .  ....  n:.,  .0  I.  i.  a  pra.i..  in 

I„  .Ctla.ul,  Eadie  ( F.crlrs.  Cychp.  k  v.)  informs  us.  ib«  the  East  to  emptov  "f^"/'"'  ^^'^  '''^ 

name  of  Mau  or        John  was  pven  to  Prt^hv.crian  I  v*y  '1^,  ^1***. 

ninisteni not ftom  any  eonuection  w  ith  the  inn>>,  i  r  !»  - 
CMUe  tbey  moceeded  masa- priests,  but  pruhably  because 
they  «w*  odkd  Mr.  ot  Mtun.,  tb*  title  '^nmrm^ 
not  beiqg  applM  to  them. 

M«Mage  (prop,  for  nSSX^J^,  na«.  i,  13 ;  ayytXia, 
1  John  iu,  11;  clsewbeie  •  mord;  iirayytXia,  a 
^ramue ;  irpto^ia,  an  smtoHy).  See  Mvanoron. 

MoMaliaiw  (Awb  Child.  V^S*?),  or  Ei-chitks 
(from  t'\o^ai,  (»  pyi"i)  \*  ihp  name  borne  by  two  he- 
retical !K."ciJ»  of  Clirisiiaii  niiinrn  ant*.  (I.)  An  andcnt 
seel,  composed  of  ronminj;  mi nlii  ant  monk»,  Hour- 
isbed  iu  MesopotaouA  and  Syria  towards  the  end  of  the 
4tb  century  (dittuig  ffom  MO)  as  •  disdnct  body,  al- 
though their  diK-trine  nml  tlisciplinc  subsbtod  io  Syria, 
Egy[>t,  and  other  couiitriis  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
They  were  a  sort  of  mystics,  who  lu  lii  vcd  that  two 
souls  exist  ui  man,  the  one  good,  the  other  eviL  They 
were  anxiona  to  expd  the  evil  emil,  and  hasten  the  re- 
liirn  of  the  f^ood  Spirit  of  God,  by  contemplation  and 
prayer,  believing  tiiat  only  prayer  could  save  them, 
and  therefore  taught  the  duly  of  every  Cliri«tian  to 
make  life  a  period  of  unintermittcd  prayer.  They  de- 
spised all  phyrfetl  labor,  moral  hiw,  md  Che  saera- 
incnts,  and  emliracrd  ninny  opinion-*  nearly  resembling 
the  Alanichiean  d<Ktrinf,  ilirivid  from  Oriental  ph:- 
koophy.  When  their  heretic  principles  U-camc  fully 
known  towards  the  end  of  the  4ib  century,  the  perse- 
cution of  both  the  eedestastieal  and  ciTil  authority  fell 
upon  tlu  m  :  yi  t  tJuy  periteturitcd  themselves  to  the 
7lh  century,  and  n  aiiiH  un  d  in  the  Ikigomile--*  and  >Ie*- 
Hdiann  (2)  of  the  Miildle  Ages. 

(2.)  Another  sect  of  this  name  arose  in  the  12tb  cen- 
tury, in  which  there  appears  a  roTival  or  extenrfon  of 
the  opinions  helil  by  those  of  the  luime  name  in  the 
4th  cenlur)'.  They  are  charged  vvith  holding  hetero«lox 
views  respecting  the  Trinity,  'i'bey  rejected  marriage, 
abitained  from  animal  food,  treated  with  contempt  the 
ncramenta  of  baptiam  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
various  ordinances  of  external  worship,  placing  the  es- 
sence of  religion  in  prayer,  and  maintaining  the  effica- 
cy of  perpetual  supplications  to  the  Supreme  Being  for 
^cpdiing  the  evil  geaiua  which  dwells  in  the  breast 
of  every  mortaL  The  term  Eurkite,  or  MeMtaHim,  be- 
caine  nn  invidious  appellation  for  pcr^niis  nf  piety  in 
the  Eajkteni  chnrchcN  just  ns  the  terms  Allligen^e^\V.ll- 
denses,  and  Ba|^mile-«  were  used  .«ub!>equently  to  des- 
ignate all  enemies  of  the  Uoman  ponti£— Neandcr,  Ch.  1  KalMla,and  the  Arabian  pbilosophy.  kcxtsta  in  Fivncli, 
HUH,  iii,  689  ;  Uaweis,  Ck  Uiri,  li,  S»;JIbriieiai,^  |  Spanish,  and  Latfai  translations,  aH  made  fai  the  16tk 

century,  lie  sliw  wrote  s«>me  jioenis  in  honor  of  his  fa- 
ther, an  elegy  on  his  death,  and  a  110cm  of  130  Dtanzas 
descriptive  of  the  vidssiuidea  ofbis  life,and  containing 
exhortatiuna  to  bia  son.  He  wae  alw  a  good  natbe- 
raatician,  and  an  amateur  in  rooric.'  The  date  of  hie 
death  is  not  known.  Comp.  Ftlnst,  flifMufh.  Jud.  ii.  230 
Hq. ;  l.indo.  i/iMoft/  of  f/ir  Jrir*  0/ Spiiin  and  Ptniui/tll, 


-i'a  hundre<l  ami  fifty  miles  in  less  than  twcnty-fflor 
hours.  .See  Footman.  Such  mei«»enger»  were  sent 
by  Joib  to  acquaint  David  with  [lie  fate  ofbis  »on  Ab- 
salom. Abimaaz  went  with  such  8(>ceil  that  he  outran 
Cushi,  end  waa  the  llfst  to  appear  before  the  king,  who 
sat  at  the  gate  of  Mahanaim,  anxiously  awaitii^C  ti4> 
ings  from  the  battle  r2  Kings  ix,  TR>.  The  common 
|>ace  of  travelling  in  the  Kast  is  wrs-  sl>iw.  (  un.  K  u'o 
little  more  than  two  miles  an  hour;  but  tlrowcilahc* 
arc  often  med  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  m«sai$ea  la 
haste,  especially  to  a  distance,  as  they  are  said  to  oo^ 
run  the  swiAest  horses.  To  this  practice  Job  aUndce 
when  he  sajra,  "My  days  are  sw  ifter  than  a  jn>si <  ix, 
25).  Instead  of  passing  away  with  a  slowness  of  m«>- 
tion  like  that  of  a  eaiavan,  iny  daya  of  pfDSpcriQr  hnTe 
di.«app4:'nrr  d  with  a  swiftMoe  like  thai  of  «  UlCOHngir 
carrying  dcbpatches. 

Messer,  Asa,  D.D.,  LL.Dn  a  noted  American  «ln- 

calor  and  Baptist  minisler,  was  Iwrii  in  Methucn,  Mass., 
in  1769.  lie  studied  at  Brown  University,  where  he 
gmduatcd  in  1790.  The  next  year  he  became  a  tutor 
in  that  institution;  a  professor  of  languages jUi  1796, 
of  niathen)atics  and  natural  phihmophy  in  1799,  and 
pre:.i  lint  iu  \X'^'2.  \\U'u\\  latter  {Hisition  he  hehl  until 
IN-itJ.  Having  been  licensed  in  1792,  and  ordainetl  in 
INUl.he  preached  oeoauonany.both  while  profesaor  and 
previilenL,  for  congregations  of  different  dCttominalioM* 
After  retiring  from  tlie  presidency,  he  WB8  deetcd  to 
several  civil  offices  of  trust  by  the  citizens  <if  Provi- 
dence, lie  died  Oct.  1 1,  ltf3&  Dr.  Messer  published  a 
number  oTdisooancs  and  oratioUi— Spngoe,  ilnaolt  ^ 
the  A  I'll  ,:  Piiljiil,  vi,8-26. 

MewMr,  Iieon,  also  called  If  Mrns  Lm^  Lam 
H iwsno,  was  the  oMest  son  of  the  fkmoos  staWnan, 

philosopher,  lheoh>gian,  and  enmmentator.  Don  IsaaO 
b.-.Iehutlah  Abral<anel  («j.v.  ),  whose  fidl  name  was  Don 
Jrhudu  I.fon  b.-lsaak  Abrimtnet.  He  is  k-lter  known 
as  Uo  Hebrmu.  Leon  Messer  was  bom  at  Lisbon 
near  the  dose  of  the  15th  eentmy.  When  the  Jewa 
were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1  he  BiTompani<-<l  bis 
father  in  all  his  peregrinations,  and  tinally  Mttled  at 
(ienoa,  where  he  practiced  medicine  with  great  repute, 
for  which  cause  he  was  also  called  "Medico  Hebreu." 
He  was  a  profound  phito«o(iher,  and  an  exedlent  poet. 
His  I'hif  iiiriiphy,  or  [HiiU^hi  <U  Amore  (Home,  l.iSS; 
Veiiit  e.  Kior ).  contains  distjuisitions  on  the  doctrines  of 
Nco-1'latoni.sm,  the  nymbols  of  mythology,  the  Hebrew 


nUt.  hk.  iii,ch.xii;  pl.ii,ch.v;  Scbaff,  Ct.  ffisf. ii,  199 

sij.  (J.H.W.) 

Mesnemakera,  KsuELnKKT  (I^iin,  rnftrificni),  a 
Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  at  Nimegue  alx.ut  theopen- 
ing  of  the  15th  century.  He  Joined  the  Dominican 
friars,  became  a  doctor  of  theohi^,  pRibabhr  at  Ctdngne, 

and  in  1  lt"'  j  undcrtin.k  to  i  strtMish  a  wnvent  in  Zwolle, 


an.l  .„  in...  nn<lor,..„K      es,.,,  ,sn  a  nrnvent  u.  ,,wo„e    ^  ^  ^.^  .S^haniva,  Ktheridge,  Iufr.>d. 

01  whuh  he  wasappouued  the  hrsl  fnar     He  died  %  ^.^        i,^c:£^  j,ra^^ 

alK.ut  ir..i.    Among  "'''V;    Ji^.J^;;"**'  ^'II^  "  p.  377 ;  UebTrweg. o/'/'Ai/os^pAy  (transLbyC 


euratot  paroektde$  et  KpUtnh  de  rimomia  vUanda  la  rv> 

Cfjitlom  wiri'-iorum  (Nimegiie,  147!l, -Ito;  OtdognO,  1497, 
»<vo  :  r.iris,  l.'>07,  Hvi» ;  Deiit,  ir.nH.  Mimo):  — Carmen 
(/.  /'iitit': — Mmnudt  CimJ'fi'fitnim  vuti  iniin  1  ( "••logite, 
1497,  4to).  See  Dc  Jongbe,  Deutluta  JJataria  Domin- 
kamof  p.  186-^  $  Haitzheim,  Prodnmuu  Hi$L  umvert. 
Colonlmi*!^  voiii.--Hoefer,  .Vr<»r.  fiu>ff.  Giniralt,  s.v. 

Messenger  (properly  "nS*'"?.  midnk'  [sec  Mala- 
ciiij,  tiyytAov,  both  words  often  rendered  ungel  [q.v.j; 


la  jihili>f<i/>/,u  ihiz  Ir*  JuiJ*  (<iemu  traiiAl.  by  11.  lUs^r, 
LeiiKUc,  1H.>2),  J).  .17,  »4  sq. ;  Zuns,  Literaturgftch.  d.  Syn- 
atfojf.  I'ofsif,  p.  .V24 ;  GetehiehU  und  JMtratur,  p.  250, 
816;  Ticknor,  HUt.  o  f  Sptmitk  Literature  (.\m.  ed.\  iii» 

IK;',  11t*l,  note;  .)(.>t,  Cinhiiht'  d.Jiid.  ii.  s.  S,lf<  n.  iii,  1 17: 
Griitz,  (Jttch.  d.  dud.  vol.  viii ;  but  esjKcially  Delit/.«»  irs 
lucid  trealiiU'  in  the  /,.  H.  </.  Orit^t,  1840,  C.81  sq.,  /^t> 
derHebraer:  Cluiracterulik  stints  2eit«iler$,»eiHa- kick' 
tung  md  sHarr  Werie,   (a  P.) 
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•  lANMl'ah,  the  apecial  title  of  UMS«TkmrpKmii»ed 
to  the  world  t1irnu|;h  tlie  Jewub  nee.  We  lucre  »\mcv 

for  tlio  iiiM-U":on  of  a  fi'W  ]>>iint-i  i>tily  of  itiin  cxlcii-ivc 
tbfoie,  ill  ircatiiij;  of  which  we  partly  avail  ouroi-lvea 
of  the  matier  furaisbcd  in  Kitto'ti  and'Smithli  Dietiao- 
met.  See  Kkdkk.mek. 

L  Ofdal  ImiHirt  of  the  iVb«v.^Tlie  Hebfcw  word 
n^^Q,  Matki'aeh.  i»  in  even'  iiiManfe  of  its  use  (thir- 
qMrine  tim«s)  rendered  in  the  Sept.  bjr  the  auitebk 
term  Xpurroc.  which  becomes  en  iIl(»trioai  In  the  N.T. 
at  the  ofTirial  (If  -^ipiatimi  nf  iIk  Holy  Sa\  iour.  It  is  a 
miwi  noun  (tee  himonU  A  rcoNum  t'orm.  J/rbr.  Ling. 
pi  92  iq.),  dnircd  fnND  ndip,  end  hn  nnieh  the  aemc 
meinin;;  ba  the  fieiticiple  TI^S^  Sam.  iii,  3'.),  and  oc- 
cuioaaUy  in  the  Pentateach),  L  e.  A  minttd.  The  prev- 
akat  and  all  but  univeraal  (Isa.  xxi,  5  and  Jrr.  xxii, 
14  being  perhaps  the  eole  exceptions )  aenoe  of  the  root 
poiote  to  the  consecration  of  objects  to  Mcred 
purpose*  by  means  of  amnnting-oiU  Inanimate  objects 
iMi.  li  rt»  ihe  lalxTiiacle,  altar,  laver,  etc.)  are  included 
ujuli-r  [he  use  of  the  verb;  but  the  noun  H'^^TS  ia  ap- 
plied only  to  animate  objects.  There  is,  however,  some 
dottb(a*to2Sam.i,Sl>-^l^li9  '<ba  h^ycQ 

— whor*'.  ariKnliiit:  toMim<'(M«urer,(ie*eniu»,Fllr»t;  see 
also  Com.  a  l.a{ii(k-,  ad  loc),  Ihc  phrai«e,  "not  anointed 
with  oil,"  »  applied  to  th»  Mtld  (comp.  Isa.  xxl,  5). 
The  majority  of  comneBtatotB  idl»  it  to  BaMi^**n  if 
he  bad  not  been  anointed  with  oil"  So  the  A.  which 
wni'^  to  follow  the  Vulpate.  Tliis  vc>n*ion,  however 
iqunn  nou  tetMt  uttriu*  oUo),  i<*  n'nllv  «h  inexplicit  as 
the  original,  admitting  the  api'licatiou  of  ••  anointrd"  to 
either  the  king  or  his  shield.  This  double  seni*  is 
arUded  by  the  Septuagint  (Hrpic  c  i^oorX  oi'x  i\piaiii 
ir  ikait/t),  which  assigns  the  anointing,  as  an  epithet,  to 
the  shield.  The  T,ir>;ura  of  Jonathan  rffirs  iln-  n""r^ 
loSinl,  but  drops  the  negative.  To  us  the  unvarx  iiig 
OM  of  ih«  word,  u  a  kmm  epithet,  ia  alltiM  other 
(lUrtj'-eipht)  passages,  two  of  them  oocurrinfj  in  the 
my  context  of  the  di.-tputed  pl«<  *'  (2  .Sam.  i.  l-l,  16), 
utiles  the  point  in  favor  of  our  A.  V.,  as  if  the  king  had 
fiilka  on  the  fatal  field  of  Gilboa  like  one  of  the  com- 
tnon  aoldien, "  not  as  one  who  had  been  anointed  with 
flfl."  See  Ajtourrma 

The  olBcial  persons  ("the  Oiristts  of  the  <). T.:"  Pe- 
lowr>e,('o/4f  r^juy  of  U.  nnd  \.  7. 1  who  were  cimm-crated 
with  oil  were  prkitt  (Exod.  xxviii,  41 ;  Levit.  iv,  8,  5, 
M;  Vaab.  scmr,  tS),  (1  San.  ix,  16t  xri,  8;  2 
Ssm.  xii.  7:  1  Kinp«  i,  .141,  nnd  prophnu  {\  Kintr"'  xix, 
16).  Tlie  ^reat  Antity[H'.  the  Chrijit  of  the-  N.T.,  cm- 
braced  and  exhntL«t('d  in  himself  th<:>«c  several  otTices, 
whidi,  in  fact,  were  shadows  of  his  tbieefold  functions 
as  the  PtopbctfPlrieal,  and  Kiiiff  of  his  people.  It  is  the 
pieiniin"  III  i  V  liic  h  ihtn  combination  of  nnoiiitnl  of- 
ioes  ip^M-  iiirn  ih.it  ^-om*  to  be  pointed  at  in  1'sa.xlv, 
8.  where  the  j;rrai  Mi  -siah  is  anointed  "otore  his  ftl- 
hK*;"  above  the  Cbrists  of  old,  whether  of  only  one 
fhacdon,  as  the  priest  Aaion,  or  the  prophet  Elisha,  or 
the  kin^r  Said;  or  of  two  functions,  as  .Mclrhizedok  the 
priest  and  kinfi,  or  Mones  the  prieM  and  prophet,  or  Da- 
rid  the  kiiit;  nml  prophet.  In  our  Saviour  Christ  u 
■nii{iiely  found  the  triple  conprelieiiiioo,  the  iccapilu- 
huiMi  in  hiondfor  the  three  eOeee  f see  Bnsetrfns,  Hiit. 
Eedfi.  i.  .1.  vol.  i.  p.  21,  hy  l!iirf.-n  [  ( »xon.  1HI8] ).  But 
not  only  were  the  ancient  otlin  H  t_%  pual,  the  maleriitlof 
OMtsecralion  hail  aUo  its  antitype  in  the  Holy  tihost 
(Qyril  of  Jeniaslem,  Cattck.  lUiim,  x,  »9;  Calech.  Niof. 
p.tR,108;  himl,tmtraEmum.y\  Chrsrsostom  on  PIm. 
ihr;  Theodon  t.  /'/  -V.  il'i-hi.  fhnit.  xi,  p.  "279  ;  Theophy- 
Iset  oil  Mati.  i;  ( Ki  uuii  iiius  on  Uom.  i,  etc.).  The 
pntphecy  of  Isa.  Ixi,  1  (*•  The  Sj.irit  of  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah is  upon  roe,  because  Jehovah  bath  anoioted  me")  < 
«*s  expressly  cUimcd  by  Jceos  fbr  fulfflaient  in  the ' 
•vnagT>j;ue  at  Naxareth  (I-uke  iv,  Hi  21)  on  hit  n  iurii 
to  Ualilee  "m  ikt  pOKtr  of  the  JUpirit  '  (ver.  14;,  wluch 


he  had  plenaiily  xeoatTed  at  his  recent  baptism  (ren  1), 
and  by  which  he  wss  subsequently  led  into  the  wil* 

derneK>  (vir.  1).  Tliii*  anoiniing  nfoiir  Lord  to  his  Mes- 
sianic functions  is  referred  to  in  a  gi  neral  M>ns4'  in  such 
pa—gea  as  iMkxitS  and  .Acts  x,  38.  Itui  from  the 
more  apedJie  Hateincnt  of  Peter  (Acu  ii,  'i6),  it  would 
appear  that  H  was  not  before  his  resurrection  and  con- 
sequent asi-ension  that  Christ  was  fully  iiuhuttil  into 
'  his  Messianic  dignities.  "  He  was  anointe^l  to  hiit  pn)- 
phetical  office  at  his  baptism ;  hut  thereby  rather  in- 
itiated to  be,  than  actually  made  Christ  and  Lord.  Unio 
these  two  offices  of  erertasting  Priest  and  everlasting 
Kiii^'  lie  \va>^  not  actually  nnointerl.  or  fully  tons<\  r.-.ti <l, 
until  his  nsurreclion  from  the  dead"  (dvun  Jackson, 
IForfo,  vii,  3tS8 ).  As  often  as  the  evangelists  style  him 
Christ  before  bis  re»urrcction  from  the  dead,  it  is  hy 
wsy  of  antici/Mtion  (ibitl.  p,  'ilW).  On  this  point,  in- 
deed, the  graimnaiical  note  of  (Jt  rMlorf  i  S/)ni<  firfmi  .  i, 
39,  '272 ),  as  ({uoted  by  Winer  (tirani.  tit*  S.  T.  tprachid, 
iii,  18,  p.  1U7  :  Clark,  p.  ISO),  is  interesting :  *'The  Ibar 
erangelista  almost  always  write  o  Xpitrrov  [the  ex- 
pected Messiah,  like  o  ipxotttvoi;\  while  Paul  and  Pe- 
ter i  inpioy  \f,tnTiir,  as  tlu'  n[i|><llat ion  bad  become 
more  of  a  proper  name,  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  Pe- 
ter, howcrer,  the  word  has  the  article  when  a  gor* 
emiiig  noon  precedes"  (for  extremely  elaborate  tables, 
containing  ever>'  comltination  of  the  sacred  names  of 
fliriNi  in  III"  N.  P..  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last  edi- 
tion of  bishop  Miiidlelon's  ItoHiim  of  the  Grttk  Arti- 
cU,  by  H.  J.  Hose,  IS. I).,  Apii.  ii,  p.  488^496).  Twice 
oidy  in  the  N.T.  does  the  Hebrew  form  of  it  (Messias) 
occur,  in  John  i,  41  and  iv,  26 ;  and  twice  only  in  the 
O.T.  have  our  translators  retained  tin-  same  fonn  <  Mes- 
siah), in  Dan.  ix,  26  and  2&  In  these  passages,  both  in 
the  Greek  of  the  evaiigelist  [Mieirfoc,  or  (as  Griesbach 
prrfrmd  to  read)  Mfrinf ,  more  closely  like  the  orig- 
inal j  and  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  prophet  [H'^d^],  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  article— the  wciid  having,  in  fact, 
grown  nut  i  f  iL«  apfx'llative  sintc.  which  st)  often  occurs 
in  the  earlKT  books,  uiU)  a  proper  name;  thus  resem- 
bling the  course  of  the  Xptorit  of  the  Chriitiao  Script- 
ures.  See  Chbist. 

n.  Tht  gradual  Growth  of  the  ifettiame  Retdatiim. 
—  1.  Fiift  or  Piitruirrhal Pfni>il.  -i\.)  In  the  primeval 
promise  (Gen.  iii,  15)  lies  the  germ  of  a  iwiveisal  bless- 
ing; ThetemptereamatotbewoiDanfaithagiriieofa 
seipeBly  and  tlie  eune  thus  pnmounced  has  a  reference 
both  to  the  serpent  which  was  the  instrument,  and  to 
the  terapter  that  cnijilovi  il  it ;  to  the  natural  terror  and 
enmity  of  man  against  the  seryicnt,  and  to  tbe  conflict 
Ik  iwcen  mankind  redeemed  by  Christ  its  Head, and  Sa> 
tan  that  deceived  mankind.  Many  interpreters  would 
understand  by  the  seed  of  the  woman  the  Messiah  otdv ; 
but  it  !■*  (■«.'■!(  r  lo  lliiiik  Willi  Calvin  lliat  mankind,  after 
they  are  gathind  into  one  army  by  Jesus  the  Christ, 
Ihe  Head  of  the  Church,  are  to  achieve  a  vktoiy  over 
evil.  Tbe  Tilessianic  character  of  this  prophecy'  has 
been  much  questioned  by  those  who  see  in  the  history 
of  the  fall  nothtni;  but  a  fable:  to  thoM-  who  accept  it 
as  true,  this  passage  is  the  primitive  genn  of  the  (iui^el. 
"  The  seed  of  the  woman,"  the  vagueness  snd  obscurity 
of  which  phrase  was  so  suited  to  the  period  of  the  pro- 
tevangelium,  is  eleareil  in  the  light  of  the  X,  T.  (see 
GaL  iv,  4,  where  the  yn'ofitfov  tK  ■yi-faiedt  exptaint 
the  original  n?"lT).  The  deliverance  intimated  was  no 
diHibt  understood  by  our  first  (larcnts  to  be  universal, 
like  the  injury  sustained,  and  it  is  no  al>surdity  to  sup- 
pose that  the  promise  was  cherished  afterwards  by 
thoughtful  Gentiles  as  well  as  bdievin^^  Jews;  bnt  to 
the  latter  it  iva^  f>nbM>ijiiently  shnprd  into  increasing 
precision  by  supplementary  revelations,  while  to  the  for- 
mer it  ne^'cr  hwt  its  formal  vagiieneH«  and  obscurity. 
The  O.  T.  gives  «u  oecaakmal  gleams  of  tbe  glorious  pri- 
meval light  as  it  ntnigcl«l  with  the  gmm  traditions  of 
the  hi-.ii hen.  'I'lie  n.  ;tri  r  to  I«racl  tbe  elearer  the  liirht ; 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Abimeibcbs  (Geu.  xx,  6 ;  xxvi, 
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SQ,  and  Meldiixcdek  (G«n.  zir,  18),  and  Job  (six,  25), 
■nd  BdMiB  (Nmnb.  xnr,  17),  and  th«  magi  (Matt  ii), 

anil  the  Samaritan  woman  (.Fuhii  iv, '2r»  ;  and  wv,  on 
tho  Chriistolopj-  of  llic  Samariiams  WcstcoU's  Jniruduc- 
tim,  p.  UH,  14li).  But  even  at  a  dUunoe  from  Inrael 
tlif  li^ht  atiU  flidberad  to  the  last,  as  '^(he  unoomdoos 
pri)ph<!cies  of  heathendom"  tbow,  aa  archbishop  Trench 
happily  il<'.siL;:i.'it(  -!  —  thmirrh  in  a  w)mewlinl  different 
eensc — the  VLarniiipf  of  the  (iintiltrt  atier  a  deliverer 
(tfltbeian  Luturei  for  lH44j;  )»ee  alsn  Vnshop  Horsley's 
liiamt,  on  tkt  Meatiamie  Propheeit*  duperseU  amamg  the 
f/eatkat,  in  Sermomt,  ed.  1829,  ii,  268-318;  and  ootnp. 
Virgil's  well-kn<i«  n  ( <  ln;;ue  /'•■llin,  and  the  expectations 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  l  it.  \'t*patian.  iv,  8,  aiid  Taci- 
tus, llitt.  V,  18,  and  the  Sibylline  oracles,  dtscuaaed  by 
Hoied^  [k(  Aqb]t  with  a  strong  loamng  to  thair  an> 
tbentid^).  See  below,  §  iv,  1  (3).  Bat  although  the 
promise  M-a»  ahs»!titt  ly  imii  tiniii-  to  thr  tir^t  father  of 
man  (on  which  i«ee  bisltop  llnr^li  y,  St  rmtm  xvi,  ji.  '231, 
285,  camp,  with  Fabet**  Propkttical  DUstti.  vii,  4  and 
6),  additkmal  light  waa  girao,  after  the  deluge,  to  the 
•eeond  fittliar  «f  th*  baaian  nee. 

(*-'.)  Tb  Noah  waa  rouchs-nfctl  a  special  re9er\'ation 
of  blessing  for  one  of  his  Kons  in  preference  to  the  other 
two,  aiui— a.-  if  words  failetl  him — he  exclaimed,  ''Bleiw- 
•d  be  Jehovah,  the  tiod  of  Shem !"  (Gen.  is,  26).  Not 
that  at  any  time  Ood  meant  to  tmfim  a  monopoly  of 
blt--inu'  1"  thf  individual  seleoted  n.i  the  s[»erial  de|)t»s- 
itarj'  thereof.  In  the  pn-!tent  instaiire  •laplieth,  in  the 
Oae,  is  aa.s(K'iated  with  his  brother  for  at  least 
I  aacmidaiy  advantage :  God  abali  enlarge  Japhetb, 
and  he  ahall  dwell  in  the  tenta  of  Sbem.*  Inatead  of 
blessing  Shem,  as  ho  had  cudwhI  Cnnann.  he  carriis  up 
the  blessing  to  the  great  fomitaiu  of  the  blessings  that 
were  to  follow  Shem. 

(&,)  The  principle  of  limitatien  goes  on.  One  of 
Sbem'a  deaeendanta  has  three  aona.  (hily  one  of  these 
iaacJectctl  as  the  [wuliar  trea-surer  nf  tlic  divine  favnr. 
But  not  for  himself  alone  was  Abraham  choM  n.  A»  in 
fittiem's  instance,  so  here  again  Abrahana  was  to  l>c  the 
centra  of  Ueariog  to  even  a  larger  scope.  More  than 
once  was  he  assured  of  this:  '■in  thy  Keed  ["in  thee," 
xii,  3]  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  lie  blcaacd" 
(lien,  xxii,  18  ).  Tta-  Messianic  purfxirt  of  this  refjeatcd 
promise  cannot  be  doubled  after  I'hriM's  own  statement 
(John  viii,  66)  and  Faiil's  oommeui  (Ual.  iii,  16).  The 
promise  is  ^ill  indcftnite,  but  it  tends  to  the  undoing 

of  tl>p  curse  of  Adam  by  a  blefi>in^'  tu  nil  the  earth 
through  the  n<-ed  <if  Abraham,  as  death  had  eonie  on  the 
whole  earth  thn>ugh  Adam.  When  our  Lortl  nays 
Your  father  Abraham  rcjoice<I  to  see  ny  day,  and  he 
saw  It  and  was  glad"  (John  viii,  54*),  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  thi->  itronii'^e  of  a  real  bles-^in^i  and  restoratinii 
to  come  liereafier  was  under»iiHid  in  a  N|>iritual  as 
•  leading  bade  to  God,  Wn  coming  nearer  to  him.  IVmui 
whom  the  promise  came;  and  be  de.sired  with  hope  and 
rejoicing  ('*  gcstirit  cum  desiderio,"  liengel)  to  behold 

the  dn\  i  f  ii. 

(4.)  In  Abraham's  son— the  father  of  twin  sons — 
we  meet  with  another  limitation;  Jacob  not  only  se- 
cnrea  the  traditional  blessing  to  himself,  but  is  inqiired 
to  concentrate  it  at  his  death  on  Judab,  to  the  exdu- 

sion  iif  ilie  eleven  uthiT  nicnih*  r>  nt  Ins  fatjiily.  '•.fu- 
dah.  thou  art  he  whom  thy  hmihen'  prai.sc.  .  .  .  The 
stceplre  shall  not  de|>art  from  .ludah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 
between  bis  feet,  until  ShUok  come"  (Uen.  xlix,  8, 10; 
see Peiown^s ]). -26, 188;  Delitz8ch,ad  toe  ;  bUhop 
I'earson.  Cin'il,  an.  ii ;  llengstenlM  rg,  C/irufol.  i.  .'i'.*. 
Davison,  On  I'rojihtry,  p.  ll>0 ;  Duliinger,  GeiitiU  ami 
J«m  in  i/ie  (\>uii*  of  the  TtmpU  <ij'(:hri*t,  translated  by 
Bainell,  ii,  392.  Onkeka  and  Baacbi,  it  may  be  wort  h 
while  to  add,  make  Slutoh  here  to  relbr  to  the  Mesriah, 
atdo  D.  Kiinvhi  .'uid  .Mw  iidaiia).  To  us  the  M'  ^-ianii- 
interpretation  of  the  passage  tieems  to  be  called  lor  by 
the  principle  of  periodical  Umitation,  which  amounts  to 
a  law  in  the  Christological  Scripture!).  \Vu  acx'cpt  the 
coodusiou,  therefore,  that  the  nb^lS  of  tius  verso  is  the 


B'iba~^to,  "  Prince  of  Peace."  of  Isa.  ix.  5  [01 ;  an<l  the 
Bibs  nt,  "  Thi.s  man  is  peace,"  of  Micah  v,  4 ;  and  the 
OiVa  nan,  "the  peace-«peaker,"  of  Zeeh.  iz,  10;  and 
the  Eipiifti  t)fiif,''ouT  peace,"  of  Paul  Bph.  il.  14— ih 
a  word,  our  Messiah,  Jesus  Christ.  This,  then,  is  the 
first  ease  in  wMdi  the  pmntsea  distinctly  ecutre  m  enc 
jKrNiii ;  and  he  is  to  l>e  the  idiii  of  jicace;  helstOlridd 
and  retain  (lie  government,  and  the  naliuus  shalllook 
up  to  him  and  obey  him.    See  SlilLOli. 

2.  Mutaic  Period.— (I.)  The  next  pe«sge  osoallr 
quoted  is  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Nnmbuxzir,  17-19). 
'I'he  utar  [H'ints  indeed  to  the  glory,  as  the  s<-ef>tre  de- 
noten  the  |Kiwer,  of  a  king.  Onkelos  and  .Iciinthan 
(pscudo)  see  here  the  Mesniah.  Kut  it  is  doulniul 
whether  the  prophecy  is  not  fuldUed  in  l>avid  (2  isamu 
Tiii,  2, 14);  and  thei^  David  ia  himadf  a  tj^  ef 
(lirisi.  the  din>ct  Mesdaplc  applkatfaq ef  thia  pIImm  it 
by  no  means  certain. 

(2.)  Th«  p«ophcc\-  of  Moaea  (Deut,  xviii.  18^,  "  I  will 
raise  then  up  a  prophet  fiom  among  their  brethrrn,  like 
onto  thee,  and  win  put  my  words  in  his  mouth;  and  lie 
shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  A\a)\  ouiunnnd  him." 
claims  attention.  Does  this  refer  to  the  MeKhiah  The 
reference  to  Moses  in  John  v,  46-47 — **  He  wntc  of  roe" 

seems  to  point  to  this  passage;  for  it  is  a  cold  and 
forced  interpictatioo  to  lef^  it  to  tlw  wbok  types  and 
symlxils  of  the  Mosaic  law.  (In  the  otlu  r  hand,  many 
critics  wonlil  fain  lind  here  the  ili\  inc  institution  o!  itie 
whole  prophetic  order,  which,  if  not  hers^docsuot  occur 
at  all,  Ueiigateubeig  thinks  that  it  does  promise  that 
an  order  of  prophets  diouM  be  sent,  but  that  the  wigu- 

l.ir  is  used  with  direet  n  fiTence  to  the  tjTeatesl  of  the 
prophets,  Christ  himM'll,  withonl  whom  the  words  wouM 
not  have  l>eeu  fultilh^d,  "The  spirit  of  Christ  f\»kt:  in 
the  prophets,  and  Qiriat  is  in  a  sense  the  only  prophet*' 
(I  Pet  i,  1 1).  Jews  in  earlier  times  might  have  been 
(  \riis4.(|  for  referring  the  words  to  this  or  iltai  jir'>H?nt 
proiihet;  but  the.h-ws  wlimn  the  Ixtrd  rebukes  i.Iohn  v) 
were  inexcusable;  for,  having  the  words  Ix  fore  them, 
and  the  work  n  of  Christ  as  well,  they  sbouhi  have  known 
that  no  prophet  had  so  ffaMBed  the  words  as  he  bad. 

(3.)  The  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  relate  to 
"the  Angel  of  the  Lord"  have  been  thought  by  many 
to  l.>enr  n-ference  to  the  Measiah. 

8.  Period  ^/tavidL— Here  another  advance  is  found 
in  prophetie  limitation.  Jaeob  had  only  specified  fis 
triU.  now  the  particular  fivnily  is  indicate<l  fn»m 
whieh  Messiah  was  to  spiring.  Fri)m  the  gn-at  })romu»e 
made  to  David  (2  Sam.  v\\,  11-1<>),  and  so  fretpienily 
referred  to  afterwards  (1  Kings  xt,  S4, 38;  Psa.  Ixsxix, 
A0-S7;  Isa.  Iv.  8;  Acts  idii,  84),  and  described  by  Me 
.nrr,i  jr«iliiii<t  I'f  himself  as  "an  everlaMing  cov- 

enant orden-d  in  all  things,  and  sure"  ("2  Sam.  x\iii.  5>, 
anjse  that  conccntraU^tl  exjMJCtation  of  the  Mesciah  ex- 
pressed by  the  popular  phrase  Son  of  JJarid,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  the  N.  T.  (comp.  Matt.  ix.  37 ;  xii, 
23;  xxi.  xxii.  4-2;  Mark  x,  47.  IH ;  xi.  1<1;  I.uke  i, 
32;  xviii,  88,  89;  John  vii,  42;  liom.  i,  3;  Kev.  xxii, 
10;  with  Jer.  xxtii,  5). 

In  the  promises  of  a  kingdom  to  David  and  his  hoase 
«  forever"  (2  Sam.  vii,  1S>,  there  is  more  than  could  be 
fullilled  .save  by  ihi  (  i-Tiial  kingdom  in  ■■vbiidi  that  of 
David  merged;  and  David's  last  \Nords  dwell  on  thia 
promise  of  an  evcriaaling  thraoe  ('2  Sam.  xxiii).  Paa- 
sages  in  the  Psalms  are  numerous  which  are  applied  to 
the  Mes.«iah  in  the  N.  T. :  such  arc  Fsa.  ii,  xvi.  xxii.  xl. 
ex.  Otiier  ))Mlms  quoted  in  tlie  N.  T.  appear  io  n  iVr 
to  the  actual  history  of  another  king;  but  only  thoee 
who  deny  the  csristenoe  of  types  and  pn>|diecy  will  ooiH 
aider  this  as  an  evidence  against  an  ulterior  allusian  to 
Messiah:  such  psalms  are  xlv.  Ixviii,  Ixix,  Ixxii.  The 
advance  in  cleamesa  in  this  period  is  ^^--reat.  The  name 
of  Anointed,  i.  e.  King,  comes  in,  ami  the  Messiah  is  to 
come  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He  is  dcseribeti  in  his 
exaltation,  with  his  great  kingdom  that  shall  be  spirit- 
ual rather  than  temporal  ( Psa.  ii,  xxi,  xl,  cx).  In 
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9lkv  piMH  bs  it  MM  is  nflWflig  tnd  InindlittiMi 
(Ita.jQdi,xvl,xl). 
Hifiiif  DOW  conttmd  tbe  VcMith't  dcMsent  to  the  fmi- 


-MaS^  mora  and  mom  mto  tho  iM-rfect  day*  (Pm, 
Iv,  18),  it  is  yet  enoogh  to  aqggcat  u>  lu  bow  gicat  nuit 


have  been  tbe  longine:  for  tbeir  DeliTcrer  wbidi  aoch 


]||jrof  tbe  iOl^I^<'U^  kiii^  who  was '*  the  man  after  ( iiHlV  jHTni^tJ-iit  ami  firiiLjrcsfivc  iimmisos  wcr^  likely  tb 


em  beut,"  jir.>[.lniy  await  (JihI'k  own  cxprfRS 
idtntificatioi)  uf  tlic-  'tmlirUiml  it  ^ivcn  ill  Mali.  iii. 
i7;  sTii,5;  Umrk  i,  11 ;  ix,  7 ;  Luke  iii,  'iA\  Lx,a5i  aud 
idiwnd  to  ui  «  PM.  i,  17).  Bot  it  will  not  idly  waiu 
It  La^  <  ih<  r  |.iirii<'ular4  to  annoilOOC^  tO  giv*  point  and 
peckiiuii  to  a  iiaii< iiii|M-». 

^  Piriai  oj'  Pr'>ph'ti*»u — After  the  time  of  David 
tte  prpdictioiu  of  ibe  Meetiab  ceaaod  fur  a  time,  until 
thoM'  [ir-i-licu  aroM  whoee  works  we  poawie  in  tbe 

caihu  <'t  S  riplnrr.  Tin  y  ii<i«  lii-rc  tjivc  ani  xactaiu! 
complete  aci'ouiit  >>f  tlie  nature  ut  tho  .Mt>.'v>iati ;  but  ilil- 


U'  in  till-  lit'aris  ni  Iniililul  iiicn  anil  women. 
The  ex|H  riaiiiiii  of  a  p>likn  a^c  that  abould  mum 
u{ii>u  the  earth  waa,  a»  we  have  seen,  common  in  bea- 
tben  nationa  (Hcriod,  H'orb  amd  Da^a,  \k  109;  Ovid, 
Atel,  if  69;  Virgil,  ^''■f.  iv  ;  nivl  |f^^^:l^,'l■^  in  Ku>*tl>iii!'. 
Pnrp.  Er.  i,  7 ;  xii.  it  wuy>  iloiiliili >s  inK|iirc<l  by 

some  li<;ht  that  had  reached  them  from  the  tlewiith  rev- 
elatioo.  This  hope  the  Jew*  alw  abared,  but  with  tbem 
it  waa  aiooriated  witb  tbe  onninR  of  a  iiBiticttbn'  per» 
son,  till'  Mcjwiiah.    It  ha.i  l>een      m  il  that  in  him  the 


Ji'W.H  liMikcU  lor  an  earthly  kin^;,  and  that  the  exiMence 
aqiecta  of  the  truth  are  protluced  by  the  variuus  I  of  the  ho})e  of  a  Mewiah  may  thu8  he  acrtiuiited  fur  on 
asHia  of  tbe  people,  and  ao  tbey  are  led  to  ipeak  of  bim  i  natural  gnniuds  and  without  a  divine  lerclatioa.  But 
BOW  u  a  Conqueror,  or  a  JvtSgt,  or  a  Bedieemcr  from  |  tbe  propheciee  ivTate  tbts:  they  hold  oat  not  a  Kinpr 

sin;  ii  i-t  from  the  study  of  the  whole  of  them  that  we  otily.liui  a  rro|ih<  t  ainl  a  rrio>t,  m  hoM-  lui'-iness  it  >hi'uM 


gain  a  clear  and  a>mplete  ima^  of  his  |)eniua  and  king- 
docn.  This  tbtid  period  laau  from  the  reign  of  Uaxiab 
to  tbe  fiabyloniatt  captivity.  Tbe  Memiab  ia  a  Kiqg 
and  Rnler  of  David's  booae,  wbo  shall  come  to  reform 

and  restore  the  .lewish  nation  and  purify  the  Chun  h. 
as  iu  Iita.  xi.  xl-lxvi.  The  l)lc»«»in^8  of  the  restoration, 
bMrever,  will  nut  l>e  confined  to  Jews;  the  heathen  are 
Bade  to  abate  tbem  fully  (Ua.  ii,  Uvi).  Whatever  tbe- 
eries  have  b««n  attaapted  about  Imu  Uit,  there  can  be 
nodmil't  tliat  ihf  nio-.t  natural  is  the  received  interpre- 
tation that  it  refer:*  to  the  suflTeriiij;  lietU-emer;  and  i*o 
iu  t  he  N.  T.  it  i*  always  considered  to  do.  The  passage  of 
llic.r,2(comp»]latt.ii,6)  leftnodoubiin  tbemiadof 
the  Snhedriffl  as  to  tbe  birthplace  of  the  Messiah.  Tbe 

liniaiTO  of  r>3viil  is  atrain  nlluiii  i!  to  in  Zei  h.  xii,  10-11. 
The  tiuio  of  the  !»*-cuntl  tixi-il  by  Hat;^.  ii,  '.• 


be  to  iwt  the  |Hupk  free  from  i^in,  and  to  teach  them  the 
ways  of  God,  as  ui  I'^a.  xxii,  xl,  ex ;  laa.  ii.  xi,  liii.  In 
tb«M  and  other  places,  too,  the  power  of  the  coming 
One  leaehes  beyond  tbe  Jews  and  embraces  all  the  G«n> 
lilcj<,  which  is  conlrari-  to  the  eNi-lusivc  iiuii.iii-.  of  ,?vi- 
datsm.  A  fair  cuUHideration  uf  all  the  pa-s-sn^eN  vtill  con> 
vince  us  thai  the  growth  of  the  Messianic  idea  iu  tbe 
prophecies  is  owing  to  revelation  Ihim  God.  Tbe  wit- 
ness of  the  N.  T.  to  tbe  0.>T.  propbeeies  can  bear  no 
other  meaning;  it  is  summed  u|>  in  the  abow  citSd 
MonLs  of  iVter  (2  Peu  i,  1<J-21 ;  ixmp.  the  ehiborate  e^ 
say  on  this  text  in  Knapp's  CpUM  uh,  \  ol.  i).  Our  Lord 
adims  that  tbere  are  propbeeies  of  tbe  Messiah  in  tba 
O.  T.,  and  that  they  are  fulfilled  ui  bim  (llatt  xxvi,  54 ; 
Mark  ix,  I'J;  Luke  xviii,  31-33;  xxii,  ;!7 ;  xxiv,  27; 
lohn  V,  31),  40).    The  apostles  preach  the  KAine  truth  in 


ftr  )I*s'>i.i)iV  coming'',  and  tl.  >,  ming  of  the  Forerun-  .Vets  ii,  16,  25 ;  viii, '28-96(  X,4B{  ]dUfS8,3-J;  xxvi,  2^ 
acr  and  of  the  Anoiatad  is  dearly  nvealcd  in  MaL  iii,  28;  1  PeL  i,  11,  and  in  many  passages  of  I'auL  Even 
1 ;  iv,  5,  &  if  interna)  evidence  did  not  prove  that  the  propliedes 

All  the  more  imjj'irtant  cvt'nt.H  of  thr  comiiit;  l>o-  vmti'  much  iimri' than  vaciic  loiii;in^i>  alter  Ik  tt<  r  iiiiit  i<, 
draner's  life  ami  death,  and  subsi-qut  iit  kingiloni  and  the  .N.  1.  proclaims  ever\'\\ here  ihaialtliough  the  (ios- 
exaltation,  were  foretoliL  Bethlt  ht  in  was  to  l»e  his  jk  I  was  the  sun,  and  O.-T.  prophecy  the  dim  light  of  a 
Uitbplacc  (Mic  V,  2 :  comp.  with  Matt,  ii,  l-ti) ;  (ialike  i  candle,  yet  both  were  light,  and  both  assisted  tlmse  wbo 
Ui  eoontry  (Isa.  ix,  I,  2;  comp.  with  Matt  iv,  14-16);  I  heeded  them  to  see  aright;  and  that  the  |>ropheta  fat- 
a  Vifgin  bis  mother  (Isa.  vii.  It;  conip.  with  .Matt,  i,  teqiri-ti-d.  not  tin-  ]>riv;iii'  longings  of  ilnir  i  In  nrts 
S);  be  was  to  preach  glad  tidings  to  the  meek  and  to  i  but  the  will  of  Gud,  in  s|K-aking  as  they  did  ^bee  Knapp's 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted  (Isa.  Ixi,  1;  eoopw  witb  I  £i«ay  for  this  explanation j  of  the  coming  kingdom, 
lake  iv,  17-21):  though  liex  king,  be  waa  to  come  to  6.  Tbe  period  aftar  tbe  cloee  of  tba  canon  of  tbe  U.T« 
Ibe  daughter  of  Zion,  just  and  having  salvation,  lowly  is  known  to  ua  in  a  great  measure  from  allusioas  in  the 
and  ridin^:  upon  aii  .iv^,  and  uixm  a  toll,  tin-  foal  of  an  X.  T.  to  the  ex}»ecfatioii  of  the  .lews.  From  such  pns- 
ass  (Zech.  ix,  it;  cijmp.  with  ,Iohn  xii,  1  i,  ;  he  was  sages  as  I'sa.  ii,  2,  (j,  H;  Jer.  xxiii,  5,  G;  Zech.  ix,  'J,  the 
10  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men;  was  to  be  letl  like  Pharisees,  and  those  of  the  Jews  who  expected  the  Mes» 
alsmbto  tbe  slaughter  (Isa.  liii,3|7}  oomp^witb  I'sa.  |  siah  at  all,  kwkad  for  a  temporal  prince  only.  Tlia 
»di,  6;  John  i,  1 1 ;  xviii.  40 ;  Mark  xiv,  61  and  xv,  5) :  |  apuatles  tbemsdvcs  were  infected  witb  tliis  opinion  till 
Iiis  garments  were  to  be  part«il.  ami  I^is  cast  u[><>n  his  after  tlie  resurrection  (Matt,  xx,  2**,  21 ;  Luke  xxiv.  21 


Testure  (I'sa.  xxii,  Iti;  comp.  with  John  xix,  2^),  24) ; 
Us  bands  and  feet  were  to  be  pierced  (I'sa.  xxii.  Id; 
soap,  wit  h  Lukexjciil,88,aad  Jobnaa,25);  be  was  to 
have  vinegar  given  to  him  to  drink  (Pia.  Ixix,  21 ; 

COTDp.wiih  Malt.  x\vii,;U,  ;iM)  ;  he  was  to  |H>iir  out  his 
nul  unto  death;  was  to  be  numlKred  with  the  Iraiis- 


.\ctsi,ij).  tileamsof  a  purer  faith  ap|>car  (Luke  ii,  3U; 
xxiii,  42;  John  iv,  25).  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  soepiical  school  which  bad  discarded  tba  expeetalioo 
altt^ether.   No  mention  of  tbe  Messiah  appears  in  tbe 

IVsik  of  \\'irMloin,  nor  in  t!ie  writiinis  of  I'hilo;  ami  .Ii- 
»e])hus  avoids  the  doctrine.  Intercourse  with  heathens 
bis  grave,  though  intended  to  be  with  had  made  Kome  .lews  ashame<l  uftli^  fathen^' faitlh 
tridted  men  (see  this  translation  in  Masoa  and  fier>|  It  ia  quite  consistent  witb  die  pmpacto  which,  aawa 
asfd's  ff^.  Grnm.  ii,  305),  was  in  reality  destined  tu  be  I  have  seen,  the  prophecies  were  ealeidated  to  rake,  that 
with  a  rich  man  (Isa.  liii.  'J;  comp.  with  .Matt,  .\xvii,  \u' are  iiiloriiu'd  b\  Luke  of  theexisieiire  of  what  ^eenl^> 
9<, M);  bis  soul  was  nul  to  be  left  in  hell,  nor  his  tiesh  ^  to  have  been  a  cvusidcrablc  numUr  of  (Mrxins  "that 
lo  see  eompUon  (Psa.  xvi,  10;  comp.  with  Acts  ii,  31,  <  luukcd  fur  rcdemptios  ia  Israel"  (ii,  3M).  The  dcmcanp 
aad  sni,  S4-M) ;  be  was  to  ait  on  the  right  hand  of  Je-  or  of  these  believeiB  was  exhibited  in  a  close  and  coq> 
borah  till  his  foes  were  made  his  fixitatool  (Psa.  ex.  1 : !  scicntious  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was,  in 
ciinip.  with  1  Pet.  iii,  22;  lleb.  i,  3;  Mark  xvi.  mid  its  statutes  and  ordiiiantis,  at  once  the  rule  of  pious  life 
I  Cor.  XV,  25) ;  bis  kingdom  was  tu  s^iread  until  ulti- 1  and  tbe  schoolmaiter  to  guide  men  to  their  Messiah 
Bstcly  "  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  (GaL  iii,  94).  As  axampha  of  these  "just  and  devout" 
sf  tbe  kingdom  onder  tbe  whole  heaven,  should  be  given  persons,  tbe  evangelist  presents  us  with  a  few  short  bat 
to  tbe  aatnta  of  the  Moet  High"  (Dan.  vii,  27 :  see  Pe-  lioautiful  sketches  in  his  first  and  second  chapters.  Be- 
Wnb^C'-hfKwt.  p.  2f,  301.    SIi„'Iir  11-^  i-  iKi-^  ^K<  '.i  h  of   >idcs  the  blessed  Mar^'  and  faithful  .loseidi.  there  are 


tbe  prophetic  annuuiicements  with  uhieh  (.ioil  was 
pleased  to  sustain  human  hope  amid  human  mi^^ry, 

"as  a  light  that  afainetb  in  a  dark  place"  (2  PteL  i,  Iii),  t  ried  and  uumaniad,  whose  pie^  waa  strengly  toned 


Zaeharias  and  Elisabeth,  Simmn  and  Anna — pictures 

of  holiness  to  be  met  with  among  i 
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with  this  eminent  feature,  which  id  expTeMly  attributed 
to  DM  of  thera, "  waiting  fur  the  consolation  of  IsraeJ" 
(flompbLuke  i,  6  with  ii,  26^  ami  87,  38).  Such  hopes, 
attmaUlted  by  a  profound  and  far-sighted  faith,  were 
exiiibitcil  ni  ilic  hirth  and  infancy  ot  ilu-  Messiah  Jesus 
by  thiM;  exix  ctant  Jetrs ;  aiid  they  were  not  alone. 
(jeniik*  displayed  a  not  lemt  luarvelluus  faith,  when 
"the  wiae  meo  from  the  East"  did  hooMge  to  the  babe 
of  Bethhshem,  undeterred  by  the  diaguise  of  hmniliatiaa 
with  wliich  ttaeMcniah's  glory  wa«  to  the  Initnan  eye 
ob)»cure<l  (Matt. ii,  2,  11).  But  at  his  death,  im  Ick^i 
than  at  his  birth,  under  a  ntill  tiarker  veil  ul  i^ioniiny, 
sioulAr  acknowUdgmenta  of  faith  in  hi»  Ueauahabip 
were  exhibited.  Mwlc  mentiona  it  as  one  of  the  points 
ill  tile  character  of  J(ii»epli  nf  Ariinatlia-a  tliat  lie  wait- 
eit  iVir  the  kingdom  of  iiod;"and  it  would  Hecm  that 
this  faith  urgeil  him  to  tlltt  holy  "  boldness"  of  using 

his  influeaoe  with  Pilate  to  nwne  tlie  boibr  of  Jesus, 
and  commit  it  to  an  honorable  tomb,  aa  if  he  reallaed 

the  truth  of  Isaiali's  ^T.-at  finiidiccy.  and  saw  in  the  Cni- 
cilied  no  less  tluui  the  .Messiah  himcKlf  (Mark  xv,  43).  To 
a  like  faith  must  be  imputeil  the  mnarkable  confession 
of  tiie  lepentant  thief  upon  the  croes  (Lulie  xxiii,  42)— 
a  faith  which  brought  even  the  (tentile  centurion  who 
superintended  the  exi-cniioii  nfJcMis  |i>  the  conviction 
that  the  expiring  sufllrtT  was  not  uidy  innocent  (Luke 
xxiii,  47),  but  even  "the  .Son  of  Gotl"  (Matt,  xxvii,  54, 
and  Mark  xv,  39).  This  conjunction  of  Gentile  faith 
with  that  of  HpIwwb  is  most  interesting,  and,  indeeil, 
e  iii~>ient  witli  tin-  |ir.iL;re--.  i.f  liie  |.romise.  We  have 
aeca  above  how,  in  the  earliest  ^-t.-i;;!  s  of  the  revelatioO) 
Qeiitile  interests  were  not  overliKikcil.  AbiahaM^wllO 
saw  the  Messiah's  day  (John  viii,  56),  waa  repeatedly 
asanred  of  the  share  which  all  nations  were  destined  to 
have  in  the  ble*«int;:s  of  lii-<  ileal li  ( t  Jen.  xii,  3 ;  xxii.  IH  ; 
Acts  iii,  25).  Nor  was  the  breadth  of  the  promiae  afler- 
warda  narrowed*  Moses  called  ■*  the  nations"  to  rejoice 
with  the  chosen  people  (Dent,  xxxii,  43).  Isaiah  pro> 
claimed  the  ^Icssiah  expreAKly  as  "  the  tight  of  the  (*en- 
tttes''(x!ii.  (i:  xli\,  (5);  llaggai  foretold  hi.s  coming'  oh 
"the  desire  of  all  nations"  (ii,  7);  and  when  he  came 
at  last,  holy  Simeon  inaugurated  his  life  on  earth  under 
the  title  of  "a  light  to  lighten  the  Ocntiles"  (Luke  ii, 
8"2>.  When  his  (jkjspel  was  beginning  to  run  its  free 
I  imr^e.  the  two  niih^iontiricH  forlln'  heathen  (|uotcd  llii!* 
great  prophetic  note  as  the  warrant  of  their  ministry : 
***!  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles^  that  thou 
ahouldeat  be  for  salvation  unto  the  entls  of  the  earth" 
(Acta  xiii,  47).  Main,  however,  as  was  the  general 
scope  of  the  Messianic  proiiln cii  iherc  were  (eaturew 
in  it  which  the  Jewish  nation  failed  to  jicrceive.  Fram- 
ing their  ideal  not  ao  much  from  their  deriptttrea  as 
from  their  desires,  and  impatient  o'  a  hatetl  heathen 
yoke,  they  longed  for  nn  avenging  Messiah  wlio  shoidd 
intiict  n|»on  their  op|irc?wor>  reinlialion  for  many  wrongs. 
This  wish  colored  all  iheir  national  hopes;  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  of  the  fSoapdi,  on  which 
it  throws  much  Uglil.  Not  only  was  the  more  religiooa 
class,  such  as  t'hrist**  own  a|Mi»tles  and  pupils,  aflTectcd 
by  this  llioic'hi  of  nn  external  kingd«>m,  even  so  Inle  as 
bis  last  journey  ui  Jerusalem  (Mark  x,  87) ;  but  the  un- 
discrimiiuuing  crowds,  who  wot^d  have  forcibly  made 
him  king  (.ftdm  vi,  I.t)— so  stroii;;ly  did  hi:*  miracles 
attest  his  ^Ie^^ianic  mission  even  in  their  view  (ver.  14) 
— ami  wlici  al'iervvar'l>  Idlowed  him  to  the  capital  and 
shouted  hosaaiuts  to  his  praise,  most  abruptly  withdrew 
their  |ioptilar  favor  ftom  him  and  Joined  in  his  destruc- 
tion, becaoae  he  gai'e  them  n<>  signs  of  an  earthly  rm- 
pircorof  political emanri|>r.t ion.  Christ's  king.lom  was 
"not  of  this  worlil"  -a  pM[K>sition  which,  although 
conuinwg  the  ver}'  essence  of  Christianity,  offended  the 
Jewiah  people  when  Jeans  presented  himself  as  their 
veritable  Messiah,  and  led  to  their  rcjeciJon  of  him. 
Moreover,  his  lowly  condition,  sufferings,  and  death, 
have  l>een  a  stiimbling-bloi-k  in  the  way  of  their  KCOg- 
nitiou  of  him  ever  nnce.  8cc  Saviour. 
IIL  JeuUi  Vmn  rttpeetM^  tht  JfetdA^-Erm  la 


the  first  prediction  of  the  woman's  sceil  bruising  the 
I  seqKni's  head,  there  is  the  idea  of  a  {Miinfiil  nXnig^ft 
I  and  of  a  victoiy,  which  leaves  the  niaifc  of  auffcnoig 
ufmn  the  Conqueror'*  (Smitii^  Mettbude  Prof!keaie$ 
hiilah  IHiVj',  p.  ir»4).  This  thought  has  tinge»l  the 
st-iitiments  of  all  orthodox  believers  since,  although  it 
has  often  been  obscured  bgr  tba  hriUiaiit  liUMgr  of  amM- 
tioo.  fieoSosorMAA 

I    1.  Eorhf  JewUk  OpUtiMU^—Dat  portrait  of  an  a^ 

flicted  and  suffering  Messiah  is  too  minutely  sketched 
by  the  I'salmist  (I'sa.  xxii,  xlii,  xliii,  Ixix.t,  by  Isaiah 
(ch.  liii),  by  Zediariah  (ch.  xi-xiii),  and  Daniel  (ix,  24<i- 
j  27),  to  lie  iguured  eveu  by  reluctant  Jewa;  and  straiifa 
I  is  the  emharraaament  ebeerrable  in  Tahnudie  Jodaisa 
to  obviate  the  ad\  nritage  which  accrues  to  (.'hri^Iiunity 
from  its  tenure  ol  this  unpalatable  d(M;irine.  l>n>g  ago 
did  TrjTilio,  Justin  Martyr's  Jew,  own  the  Atn*  of  the 
prophetic  ^Scriptures,  which  delineati^  Mmsish  aa 
man  of  sorrows"  (Justin.  DUd,  89).  In  later  times,  after 
the  Tnlmuil  of  IJabvlon  (7th  wnturv )  liecaine  influen- 
tial, the  doctrine  of  two  Messiahs  was  held  among  the 
Jews.  For  several  centuries  it  was  their  current  belief 
that  Messiah  Jien'JJnvid  was  referred  to  in  all  the  propb* 
edea  which  spoke  of  glory  and  triumph,  while  on  Mc^ 
siah  hrn-Jftfifph  of  Ephraim  fell  all  the  predicted  woes 
and  sufferings.  Wy  this  ex))edient  they  iMith  gratified 
their  traditional  idea  which  exonerated  their  chief  Me^ 
slab,  of  Ihivid's  iUustrioua  race,  from  all  humiliatiea^ 
and  likewise  saved  their  noniiud  defierenoe  to  the  in> 
spired  prophets  w  ho  had  written  of  the  sorro«s  of  MeO* 
siah.  (For  a  popular  sketch  of  ibia  opinion  of  two 
Messiahs,  the  reMler  ia  referred  to  SmithVeemioaa  0» 
Ike  M>.<.'{(ii:ic  Pi'iphinisof  Js(n'iih,\K  177-181;  sec  ako 
Buxtorf  s  Leriam  Talmud,  s.  v.  mOO,  p.  U26,  1127, 
and  i.  r.  D^b'^r'-X;  Eiaenmengcf'a  fnidSedbre  Jadn- 
thum,  ii,  720  -  750;  Otho's  lA-jricon  Ruljfnn.;  S<  hotlgcn, 
Horn-  llth.  tt  Hahbm.  ii,  1-778.)  M\  the  references  to 
a  »Hj}'trinff  Messiah  made  by  great  writera.  such  as  Sa- 
slii,  Iliu-Ksra,  and  D.  Kimctii,  are  Im  "Me -lab  }:ii,-.Jo- 
sejih ;"  while  of  the  more  than  M'venty  ijiioiations  cited 
by  Buxtorf  from  the  Tnrgums,  including  <)nkelo«,  not 
one  refers  to  the  Mcasiah  as  n^erutg.  This  early  Tn- 
gumistic  literature  (as  distinguished  from  the  latter  Rab> 
l  iiiii  ,il  I  ilwi  lis  on  the  glories,  triumphs,  and  j«iwer  of « 
conquering  Messiah.  However  alMurU  this  distortion 
was,  it  was  yet  fell  to  be  too  great  a  homage  to  the 
plain  interpretation  of  the  pioptetie  Scriptiirea  aa  given 
by  Cliristian  writers,  who  dMNrad  to  the  votaries  of  the 
'I'aliiiinl  tbnl  their  earlier  aatlHNfS  had  applied  to  the 
Son  of  David  the  very  iMusagcs  which  they  were  for  re- 
ferring to  the  Son  of  Jnaeph.  From  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth  i^nturies,  therefore,  other  iotcfprelatidoa  hava 
Ijeen  sought  for.  Maimonidcs  omiu  the  whole  story  of 
Messiah  Hm-Jo»eph  in  his  account  of  the  Messiah  ;  see 
Tocttcke,  Append,  on  JJalachi.  The  Metsitih  ha*  bttn 
trithilraan  altagttktr /ivm  the  rruch  of  alt  prtdidtd  $v/- 
Such  passages  as  Isa.  liii,  have  been  and  atill 
are  applied  to  some  persecuted  servant  of  God,  Jereaii> 
ah  espeeinlly,  or  to  the  n^;;rei:aie  Jewish  nation.  This 
anii-Me6»iauie  exegesis  is  prevalent  an)ong  the  Xeolo- 
I  gians  of  Germany  and  France,  and  their  "free-hand- 
I  ling"  disciples  of  the  English  school  (see  Dr.  Kowlaod 
Williams,  A"jM«y«  aitd  Rrriftrn,  p.  71-75  f edit,  2]>.  Thus 
Jewish  Niiiimeiii  bii>  eillier  re\ eried  loibat  low  stjiiid- 
anl  of  mere  worldly  ex|H.ctalion  w  hich  recognises  no 
humiliation  in  Hcaiiah,  but  only  a  career  of  unmixed 
t  riiimph  an<l  gtor>',  or  else  has  collapsed  in  a  disappoint 
ment  nntl  desiMiir  which  forbid  all  speculation  of  a 
Mes.-iah  whatever  (  Eisenmenger.  A'h/./mI/'ji  Judrnih.  i, 
C77).  Jewish  despair  does  not  often  resolve  itself  into 
ChrisHoD  hope.  Hen  and  there  affecting 
of  the  genuine  change  occur,  such  as  the  two 
tionc^l  by  bishop  Thiriwall  (/^;»/y  to  Dr.  U7*  ear 
rtf^HilJ'ul  Irtltr,  p.  ~H) ;  in  the  second  of  which  that  of 
Isaac  da  Costa— oonversion  arose  from  hia  thoughtful 
reflectioos  on  tlie  pment  diqwreioa  of  the  Jewiah  \ 
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fat  iu  MiiUb  Hn  accepumce  uf  Jesas  the  Mcviab 
•ulvt^  all  eni);mu  to  him,  aud  enahleU  him  to  caii- 
mate  tb«  ini|Minanre  of  »u<-h  prupheiic  (initnifies  as  are 
yet  uiilultilli  <t  til  Nr»>  I.  Itui  llic  normal  >(ate  nfJcH- 
Ub  McMiaiiic  upiiiiuii  is  thai  sictiaeaa  of  heart  which 
waa  from  dclbmd  hopea.  This  «leip«ir  ppodaeii  an 
•baaefoent  of  faith  and  a  lowcrini;  of  relij^oua  toiie,  or 
clar  fiiula  ucca>ioiTat  r«  Ii*-f  in  l<Mikin^  mil  at^or  prptpndi-tl 


pablie  ezpreaaion  to  their  belief  in  a  tneeiing  at  Frank- 
(or,  wbeu  they  declared  that  *'a  Meaaiah  who  i«  to  lead 
back  to  Paleatim  ia  neither  expected  nor  de«ired  by  the 
a.i.<uK-iatc«l.  and  they  acknoMli  il^i  that  alunc  tu  he  their 
ouuntrv  lu  which  they  belong  by  birth  or  civil  n-latMNb" 
Ih  ItMit)  a  mee  ting  of  the  educat«<l  Jewa  of  tiermaiqr 
waa  held  in  the  city  of  Leipeic,  at  which  ei(;hir-four 
diflTerrnt  Jewiah  confnregatioiia  were  reprewntetl.  i'wrn- 


MeMiali«.  r{i\«.iril^  ul' I  hiri \  <  a^c^  ol  t h*'.<w>  ha'.  c  ik'liiil<  it  '  ry-fuur  of  th<*  atU-iKlauln  were  ral-liin  ol  liiu'h  repute; 
the  nation  iu  ii«  acaltcrvd  stale  aiiicc  I  be  deatructiun  of  the  lay  mcmbera  men  wbo  bad  eccurcil  the  highest 
Jmnakm.  See  HnaiAiia,  Falsk.  The  havoc  of  lifi;  |)lai'««  in  the  gift  the  nation,  among  them  the  late 
and  rt>putation  caused  by  tbeae  attclB|lla  has  tended  I  Dr.  Furst,  then  profeam  at  the  I'mversity  of  Leipsic, 
nore  thai!  any  thing  elw  tn  thediaootiragement  of  Hee- 1  the  learned  IjuaniA,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  etc. 
ftianic  h(>|M-5  amuii^  the  niiNl.  m  .)<  wi>.    Fort  iii>»t  in  the   In  iHSn  ilu  ;,'atlu'riii^  ha<l  been  coni|Mi«ed  of  a  handful 


ibappy  catalogue  of  these  fanatics  stands  the  formi- 
dable icbellian  under  Bar^Jo^eba,  in  the  Sd  oentnry. 
Babbi  AkilM,  »the  accoad  Moaea,"  the  great  light  of  the 
day  in  Jewrj-,  declared  before  the  Sanhedrim  that  11a r- 

(.'ix'ticlta  ua.'^liii'  Mf7>.>iu!i.    l!.ililii  .liH'li:uiiiii  :il<it))>  iiiadi' 


of  rationalisuc  Jews ;  in  the  meeting  at  Leipsic  waa 
attended  by  larael's  ab^t  and  meet  devoted  adherentft 

Yet  these  men  njetitd  the  belief  in  Israel'ii  nHtonitinn, 
and  (lasaed  the  following  rraolution:  "ThoM'  |M)niuns 
(if  uur  prayers  wliidi  n  i.  r  i..  ilu'  re^  !<tat)li.<limi  nt  of  the 


oppnaitton,  and  said,  "Grass,  O  Akiba,  will  gtuw  out  uf  |  annual  aacritices  at  the  Messianic  period, or  tu  the  return 
tbf  jawa,  aad  JM  dw  tei  «f  David  mk  have  come."  .  of  the  Jewa  to  Jemaakai,  nnat  be  oiodified."  How 

\Vc  know  not  what  was  the  fate  of  liar>Oicheba  (^or  wideapiead  the  opinion  represented  at  thiM  mt  rting 
lUr-4'<K^I>a.  ''the  M>n  of  lyin;;."  as  his  diaappointed  [  may  be  best  judged  if  such  a  ronM>r\'ativ<' jonrnnl  nn  (lie 
da{ie-<  at  U  ngfh  called  liimi.  but  ilu- i^ray-hfaded  Akiba  Ijomdtm  Jm  i.-',  i  Inuniclr  is  U-<l  lo  oininuni  ti  nt  •  Al- 
was  taken  by  the  Uomana  and  executed.  More  are  said  i  though  every  Jew  ia  bound  to  believe  in  a  Messiah,  the 
la  have  periilied  in  tUa  attempt  than  in  the  previotu '  qoeation  wlwtlMr  that  eapwmion  indieatea  a  penon  «r 
war  i»f  Titus.  Kmliarrasaing  as  all  these-  failures  are  to  a  time,  and  whether  he  or  it  has  arrivrd  or  notf  i%  ao> 
the  Jews,  they  only  add  one  naore  in  the  many  priMifi^  <if  cording  to  the  I'almud.  an  open  qucMimi." 
the  Mi-^iah!>hip  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  i'xprrs.«ly  (:<)  The  main  |M>rtion  of  iixHtem  Judaifm  consiiits  of 
fcmold  tbeae  deluaiona  of  "  false  Chriats"  (Mau.  sxiv,  i  the  moderate  party,  embracing  those  Jcwa  who  aeek  to 
Mt  Mark  xitt,  H),  aa  ana  dam  of  latrlbatioaa  wbieh  |  deveJop  a  higher  apirkoalitjr  (him  the  old  fam  of  Ju- 
shciulil  avenge  on  Iitrael  the  guilt  of  his  own  rejection.  '  daiam.    With  them  the  ccrrninninl  law  !.«  vnlnnblc  oidv 


Not  only,  however,  from  the  lowliness  and  .tuffering  of 
the  Christian  Messiah,  but  in  a  still  greater  decree  ln>ni 
haa  exalted  diancter,  there  artaea  a  difliculty'  of  fiuth 
tothe  Jewiabolijeetioa.  The  diviiiibr  of  nature  whidi 

Jmu  rlaimcil  is  perhnps  the  tn^eatert  rjoctrinal  obstacle 
to  hi>  reception  ammiL;  the  .Jews.  Sec  (iCrorer,  (JetcA. 
d.  I'rrhritlettthumji  i  Mutt;;.  IKM) ;  .S'lani.  ^Voyonocv 
JfaMMOHpu*  Cbuaab.  IbtA).    Iwe  ikt:*  W  (iou. 

i.  M«dam  JtmUt  Fimr—The  hope  of  a  Ifcmiab— 
the  bounteous  benefactor  and  inaiignrnior  of  n  cloriiuis 
reign  on  earth,  lirnily  establishing  tuffvcr  an  I  i'\rr  tlx- 
gn-atncss  of  Abraham'!*  descendants — had  pr»' vailed  i-vcn 


as  a  he<lge  t"  keep  the  people  H).ari  Inmi  otlu  r  tnrnw  of 
religion  till  the  times  are  fultilUd.  Like  Kinn  lii.  Abra- 
banel,  and  other  Jewiah  cummcntators,  they  apply  the 
ofada  in  ba.  xi,  1-10  to  the  age  of  the  MeMnb,wlioae 
advent  they  ]ilacc  at  the  very  time  when  ibe  (-nnl  (gath- 
ering of  ibe  Jew  i»li  pt  ojile  i.*  to  l>e  a<'Cllnlpli^b(  it.  '•  l  lie 
one.'  "sys  tlic  Hfv.  I'rof.  Marks  (Jticith  MrggfKfftr, 
January,  1072),  is  to  be  immediately  consequent  upon 
the  etbcrt  or,  rather,  they  ai«  propheMed  aa  ■TBehro- 
noii<<  events."  I^cnyini:  ttie  areitrnry  of  Cliri^tian  in- 
terjiretation,  which  reler»  tlie  llili  i  linpter  to  the  6nt, 
and  the  I  Jth  cliapter  to  tlie  coming  of  Cblilt  in  the 
the  chiklicn  of  larael,  but  it  required  the  daya  j  final  day,  they  ioaiat  that  the  Hebrew  tictiplmca  teaeb 
of  trial  and  tribatatian,  aneb  aa  came  in  the  dava  of  the  I  onlvoaelfemiaiiie  appcanmoe,  and  that  chapter  11  war- 
aiile,  to  create  a  yearning  fi>r  the  appeamine  uf  the  miits  no  ilistinctfcw  ta  p'-im  time  lift  ween  the  clear- 
King,  ihe  L'/oiiquerur,  the  (itsl  of  Israel.  \\  uhin  tlie  ly-ttttintd  occurrences  *liii  h  are  to  mark  M^^^iall'n  nd- 
Ji'm.-iin->  of  a  foreign  ruler,  and  subject  to  hi*  rule,  the  vent;"  "and,"  continues  l*rof.Marks,  ">-^  far  from  n  prc- 
Measiab  became  an  ever^iTMent  being  to  the  thoogbta  acnting  the  complete  rqeneration  of  the  moral  world  aa 
aad  to  the  Tiiiona  of  the  Jewa;  and  yet  when  at  laat  the  remit  of  nmny  eentarica  after  the  proeoiaed  Mreaiab 
thaSoBof  man  came  to  bi^^  dwii.bi-i  own  knew  liitn  not.  !>hall  have  apfn-arrd,  the  jiropliet  of  the  text  nxiitionH 
Bat  though  they  rejei  IimI  hiin  nt  whom  Moses  and  the  ]  the  unirernil  jtact  ami  hiinnuuy  that  r/iiill  prn  tiU,  as 
l^nffihets  wn>te,  the  taith  in  a  h'ertorer  of  li^rael  for  many  '  Wftf  *f«  /Ae  intftilkerntg  of  (he  dinptrHd  of  Ju<(iih  tnid  <tf 
ctnioriea  owliuued  to  knit  together  the  nation  in  their  i  Jtrtuif  aa  the  capedal  eventa  which  are  to  characteriaa 
dupeiacd  eooditkm.  Of  late  oidf  a  ehange  hm  oome  I  the  Inaiigaratlon  of  the  Meeaianle  age.  The  promifd 
"ver  ihem,  and  the  .lewi.ih  camp  may  lie  truly  said  to  r^f/tnerntnr  of  miniLiml  is  tu  In  km-ini  Iv  th)  on mnj  li.'h- 
have  diviiled  into  thrw»  diAtiiict  branches:  (1  )  Ihe  ex-  i  mmi  uf  thftr  hi*  apjxini'il  inyL.t :  nnd  no  one,  according 
tiwne  rit'ht,  (2)  the  extreme  left,  and  (.1;  the  n  nire.     i  to  the  Jewish  view  ol  prii].tii  n      ripture,  is  entitled  to 

(1)  The  Jewa  belonging  to  the  first  claaa  are  thoae  i  the  naflw  of  *  the  Messiah'  who  duea  not  vindicate  hia 
who  renidn  dther  Cir)  orthodox  tn  thdr  adherence  to  I  daim  to  that  Mfrh  office  by  meana  of  the  fuMlmcnt  of 
the  libera :  interym-tation  of  tb*  ItiMe  .iml  tr.\  iiiinn.  or  the  condiliens  ^^  hicb  the  WOfd  of  inqMIltloik  baa  M- 
(I)  who.  ilioiigh  accepting  l>oth  liible  and  trmtiiion,  fa-   5igned  to  his  coming." 

voralilicralconatnictionofthc  traditional  usagen.  Thin  As  is  well  known,  the  Jews  looke<1  for  a  Messiah  in 
ciaa  pf  Jewa  eontlane  to  look  for  a  panonal  reign  of  \  the  daya  of  our  Saviour.  For  centuriea  after  the  w  hole 
Moririir  and  tbeir  rmtofntlcn  to  the  land  of  their  fore-  \  nation  waa  inoeaaantly  on  the  watch :  their  pnK<]ic  rity 
hthmk  Their  numtKT  is  dailv  <let  re.t>inL'.  boiM  x  rr.  wmed  the  liarbint'cr  uf  ITh  coniin^r;  tlieir  ibirkr-i  ca- 
time  promises  to  Im-  wM>n  when  they  shall  Ih-  lamities,  they  iK-lieved.  ^ailsend  tiietn  only  to  dicplay, 
ownieil  among  the  things  I  tint  wen-.  with  the  force  of  strong',  r  ciiirast,  the  mtrcy  of  their 

(2)  To  the  aaeond  claaa  belong  tboee  Jewa  generally  <  tiod  and  the  glory  of  their  Uedeemer.  Cakulaifam  upon 
dmominaied  Br/ormrd.  They  woald  eweep  away  Tal- 1  ealeulatinn  failed,  ontll  at  last,  their  courai;**  thrraten* 
modL-m  aijil  the  ceremonial  law.  claiming  n  coni|ili  te  in;; lU-sertiun. tlie  rriMiiiiit  .il  inti  rdirt  w.t^ -rnt  forth  to  re- 
«naiui|iation  from  religious  thraldom  as  their  indefeasi-  press  the  danqerouji  mriosiiy  »  hicb.  often  ItalHed, would 
bright.  They  qucadon  the  pmpriely  of  interpreting  I  still  {K-netraic  the  secrets  of  fntnrity.  Cursed  ia  he 
the  piopbeu  as  predicting  a  peiaonal  Meaaiab,  and  deny '  who  caleulatea  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming**  waa 
ttapamibiljty  of  a  leatoratiun  of  larael  aa  a  nation  nf  i  thr  daily  mtmagu  in  ihti  falthHil  nf  iln  avnagogue;  and 

'  aati^.  In  IMO  Uiqr  te  tba  linfc  time  gBva]  at  la*  it  waa  dadand  that  •*2io  iadioatioii  la  given 
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trtth  regiMtothepntienltf  epoch  atwluehtlie  propb- 1  np,  than  in  any  hiftoric  «^  b^fon*  ChmtUniiy  wu 
ecv  of  ilie  llth  cliapttT  (nf  Isaiali)  is  to  be  accnm*  iin'sclud."    For  the  artidi  M  i  f  i mitVNtion.  w.-  the  luli- 


pUjibed,"  but  that  the  iii»|iirc<l  rne!«M>ugvr  of  Cioti  haa 
flirnished  means  or  det«nninin){  by  the  evidence  ot  oar 
Mates  tlie  4itlmelk9  mgiu  by  which  tb«  advani  of  the 
Mesnah  n  to  be  narked,  via.  (1)  the  amval  of  the 

</.i/,/-  /f'/f  [  vcr.  7,  M,  9 ) ;  (2 )  the  rallyinjj  <if  the  nations. 
un>4iii^ht  and  uninvit<^,  orMind  tlir-  MeHKianic  baiini-r 
(ver.  10);  and  (3)  Ihc  ttroml  iii|L;!iiiii  riii^  of  the  whole 
of  the  Jewish  pet^de,  inelnding  the  tribes  of  Jiidab  awl 


cie  Ji-UAi.sM,  iv,  1057,  coL  1  (H  and  12),  lOoM,  ajid  cspe* 
cially  Ihouc  portaooa  to  OMnnvaKM  and  Rtfanmd  Jc- 
DAiaM;  also  RicsTOBATioir  ov  tiik  Jkwb. 

IV.  Pronfiff  the  Metiahtkip  of  Jtsus. — This  diacus- 
>i'  >i  reaolVM  itidf  iMo  two  ^MMkoi,    8«e  Jnot 

('UKIST. 

1.  The  promised  Messiah  kai  alrmitkfeemf.  Tftfiise* 

thia  assertion,  we  ahall  confine  our  remarks  to  tkrr4 


llenjamin,aa  weUasthoaewbicfacompoaedthekinfrdom  I  prophecioii.  <\.)  The  fimt  in  the  psamfifc  above  com- 
of  Samaria,  and  are  popularly  s|H)ki'ii  of  -  tlir  \mt  menti-d  on.  (m  < nrrinu'  in  (i'  li.  \li \.  K,  10,  where  Jaor>h  is 
triU's  '  (vcT.  11  and  V2.  Cora|karc  on  thin  point  Lindo,  giving  hitt  bona  Itii*  {lartiug  benedictioi),  etc.  When  he 
7'ke  Conciliator  of  H.  Manaueh  btu-lfnul  [Load.  IMS,  conies  to  Jitdab,  be  says:  '*The  ioepM  shall  aot  d»- 
8  vols.  «voj,  ii,  148),  " A»  J«wt^  we,"  they  aay, "  main-  part  from  Judah,  nor  a  Uwpi ver  frt>m  between  hi*  ft-et, 
tun  that  the  promised  Meanah  haa  not  yet  appeared,  '  until  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  bim  fhall  the  •il>edienre 
and  that  tlu'  worM  Ii.ts  nt-vt^r  wiinc^Mil  ^urh  a  mural  i.f  ilu-  ],(  , ,],!,■  Ih."  It  is  j-vidi-nt  that  bv  .ludnb  in  bvre 
picture  a^  the  pruphcU  predict  of  the  .Mcs-siniiic  age."  meant,  not  the  prrton,  but  the  tribtf  for  Judah  died 
And  yet  they  am  oh^ged  themseh  i"^  i<>  cunfeas  that  |  in  Egypt,  without  any  pre  emlneomi  By  tetftrt  and 
Varvm»  tpmom  praait  [aoiong  them  j  witk  raped  I  Imrr/irrr  are  obvioualy  intended  the  legiMativi-  ntid  nU- 
to  tehat  it  to  he  pncMtf  mdenlood  bg  fke  eoming  of  the  I  in^  \*mcr.  which  did",  in  the  «H>nr8c  of  time.  comm.  noe 
Jfe$mah.  Some  hold  that  it  implio.4  the  birth  of  a  |>ar-  in  David,  ntid  wlii<  li  for  centuriea  afterward.^  wa.s  ctm- 
ticillar  personage;  othen,  that  it  de^ribva  the  conjunc-  tinned  in  his  descendants.  Whatever  variety  the  font 
don  of  Mftain  cvaots  which  arc  to  act  with  extraordi-  of  goveiweiit — wbecber monarchleal or aristoeratical— 
aaxj  moral  power  on  tiie  world  at  ItUge,  But  what  it  j  might  have  aK>iimcd.  the  law  and  polite-  rrert  ttitl  the 
doea  especially  behoove  us  to  bear  in  mind  la,  firat,  that  tame.  This  prediction  all  the  ancient  Jews  rt?ferrt>d  to 
the  pntphef.s  identify  the  Me«iani<  a  lv  (  nt  wiili  .m  r/yp   the  Memiah.    Ben-Ozziel  rendcnt  it,  "  Tniil  the  time 


when  brute  force  shall  have  come  to  an  end,  when  war- 
fare and  strife  aliall  have  disappeared  from  the  earth, 
and  when  lova  aball  have  become  the  oole  govcming 
principle  of  littnianity ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  impor- 
tant work  of  the  rejfcncralion  of  mankind  In  u>  Im' 
brutight  about  by  the  iitstrumeucality  of  the  Jcwiah 
people,  t^fiof  <y  ' 


when  the  king  Messiah  shall  oodm."  The  Targum  of 
Onkeloa  epcaka  to  the  mme  eflbet,  and  that  of  Jeraea- 

lem  pamphraaea  it  thiia :  "  Kinp^  nhall  not  (H*.T<e  fmrn 
the  b(>tiM»  of  Judah,  nor  doctors  that  teach  the  law 
from  his  cliildrcn.  until  that  the  king  Mewiah  do  wme, 
whose  the  kingdom  is;  and  all  nationa  of  the  earth 
t  rmarkable  iwHwiiaal  kom  ^tkai  |  shall  be  aubfect  tmto  hn*."  Now  tlmt  Ae  leeptre  hm 

departed  from  Judah.  and.  oonseipiently.  that  the  l^fr r- 
Jeausthe  Christ  they  refuse  to  recognise  as  that  "  re-  mah  bast  c<ime,  we  ar^^ie  from  the  ncknowletlgmcniii  «f 
nmrkaMc  individual,"  '•  brcausj-."' a^  one  of  their  number  H»rae  most  learned  Jews  tbomsclven.   Kimchi  thus  oom- 
has  dt'i'land,  "we  du  not  find  in  iht  prttent  com/Htra-  meuta  on  Hosea:  "Tbeee  are  the  days  of  our  captir* 
nVf/y  imj>rtf,rt  sta>/f  of  human  proffrrM  the  reaUtatiim  |  Uy,  wbenfat  we  hare  neitlier  king  ner  prinoe  in  larael; 

of  fiat  bhaed  amdilitm  tlf  atailkimi  Ithich  the  prophet  but  wo  nrr-  in  the  powr  r  of  the  (Jciitilex.  and  titxlrr  thr-ir 

Itatak  amteiet^  ttitk  the  eura  wAm  Mettiah  it  in  u]>-  kin^'w  and  princcN."  \iia\  II,  Abarhani-l,  commenting  on 
],>.ir.  Anil  as  our  iMms  ^<rili>tiirr.i  »iM-ak  of  i^te  Hii,  gays  that  it  w  a  great  part  of  their  misery 
Mettiitnic  adrent  oitlff  tmd  not  of  tiro  ndrenti  (even  . 


those  in  the  synagogne  who  speak  of  a  Memiah  from 
the  house  of  Joseph  ooneuimttlly  with  o«ie  flrom  the 
house  of  David  make  their  advent  synchronous) ;  and 

Of  thr  iii.-tjiiitti  Iliiok  dort  not  prrach  Afrjiniiifi's  l.in'/ilom 
at  a  nuUttr  of  faith,  but  dirtinctly  idfiitijiet  it  with  iiiat- 
Un  ^ /ad  tohieh  are  to  be  made  evident  to  the  smtet, 

we  ding  to  the  plain  inference  to  be  drawn  fn>m  the  text  the  sopptre  is  departed  from  Judah,  and  a  lawd  ver  from 


in  their  captivity  that  they  have  neitlier  kiogdom  nor 
nde,  nor  a  aeeptm  of  judgment  I  The  pfreim  thne 

when  all  authority  de|>nrted  from  Judah  is  diN]Mited. 
.St>me  date  its  departure  from  the  lime  when  MeriKl,  an 
Iduma-an,  wt  aside  the  .Mac<-al)ee»  and  Sanhedrim, 
Thereupon  th«  Jews  are  aaid  to  have  shaved  their 
heads,  |wt  en  aadidoth,  and  oM,'*  Woe  to  na,  1 


of  the  Hihle,  and  we  denjf  that  Mettitth  hat  yet  apjitarrd, 
ami  npiii)  thf  f'tloiriiiij  '/rtiliiith :  First,  It  l  Ui'-i'  of  tlie 
tbrif  di^itinctive  facta  which  the  inspired  seer  of  Judah 
inseparably  connects  with  the  advent  of  the  Mesaiah, 
viic  the  cessation  of  war  and  the  unintmiipted  reign  of 
peace,  the  prevalence  of  a  perfect  concord  of  opinion  on 
all  niiittrr.s  lM-ar:ii„'  u|j>pii  tin-  \vt(r.-lil|i  of  die  mu-  ainl 
ouly  Gu«l,  and  the  ingathering  of  the  remuaut  of  Judah 
and  of  the  diapened  tea  tribw  of  Israel— not  one  has, 
up  to  the  present  time,  been  accomplished.  Second. 
We  fli-iaent  fr«im  the  proposition  that  Jesus  of  Na7.areth 
is  the  Messiah  annouuceil  l>y  the  proplu  i,-.  beiaiix'  the 
Church  which  he  founded,  and  which  his  successors  de- 
veloped, has  oflbnd,  during  a  succession  of  centuries,  a 
most  singular  contrast  to  what  is  dcscril>e<l  by  the  He- 
brew .Scriptures  ai  the  immediate  couMMpience  of  Mes- 
siah's !ld^  cut,  ami  of  his  jilnriou-*  kin^'doin.  The  prophet 
Imiah  declares  that  when  the  Messiah  appears,  peace, 
lore^  and  union  will  be  permanently  established;  and 
every  candid  man  must  admit  thst  the  world  has  not 
yet  realized  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy. 
Auaiii.  ill  the  ilayn  of  .Messiah,  all  men,  as  Scripture 
saith, '  are  to  ser^'c  God  with  one  accord and  yet  it  is 
veiy  eeitam  that  since  the  appearance  of  him  whom  our 
Christian  brethren  believe  to  be  Messiah,  mankind  has 
been  apUt  into  more  hostile  divisions  on  the  grounds  of 
nUgiooa  belief^  and  OMmaBtagoniMie  leeta  have  apRmg 


l)enenth  his  feet  Others  think  tlmt  it  was  when 
Vespn^iaii  find  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  the  Tem- 
ple that  the  Jewa  lost  the  last  vestige  of  authority. 
\tf  therafcra^  the  eeepcw  hat  departed  fton  <f  odah— and 

who  can  ([lU  '-rion  it  ^^1lo  IimiIck  nf  the  brnken-up.  ^.  rvr- 
tered,  and  lost  state  of  that  tribe  for  ages? — the  conclu- 
sion ia  deariy  imehtiUe  that  the  Messiah  mnat  harm 
hnif)  film  cintir  !  To  .avoid  iho  force  of  this  (  onrhiMon 
the  Jews  now  say  that  the  U^'ji^Ae'^M-r,  which  we  ren- 
der tceptre,  may  be  translated  rotf,  and  metaphorically 
signifies,  in  the  aUive  |>a!<sa^e,  ajflirtii'ii.  That  the 
word  cannot  bear  this  meaning  here  is  evident,  because, 
for  a  hmg  while  after  the  piophaty  wm  vUeivd,  espe- 
cially in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  tribe  uf 
.ludah  was  in  a  most  pmspemiM  state.    See  Kceptkr. 

(  i.  I  The  iie\t  pnH>f  that  the  Mesiiah  has  long  since 
come  we  adduce  from  Dan.  ix,  26^98^37.  It  is  evident 
that  the  troe  Uemiah  ia  hm  epdien  ef.  He  is  twice 
designated  by  the  very  name.  If  we  consider  what  the 
work  is  which  he  is  here  said  to  accomplish,  we  shall 
have  a  full  confirmation  of  this.  \N  ho  but  be  could 
finish  and  uke  away  tranngressiou,  make  reconciliation 
for  iniqni^,  hrii^p  bi  evcrlaating  rigfateousntea,  aed  op 
the  vision  and  prophecy,  confirm  the  covenants  with 
many,  and  cause  to  cease  the  sacrihce  and  oUalion  ? 
Indeed,  then  k  a  Mqring  extaat  fan  the  Tahmd,  w  tba 
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<if  ffiMiMHr        "la  DmM  k  dcUmad  to  OS 
th«  end  of  the  Hcanah,*  1 9,13m  iMn  wlwrein  ha  onKbt 

ti>  c<>iD€.  a."  ii  <'\ jiLiiiu'il  byJflidtL  (iroiiu'^  i 1'- 
ri/itt.  V}  ^p>laW»  ol  a  Jew.  K.  Beraehia,  who  HvctI  liliy 
yeant  Ixefore  our  Luni,  aitd  who  decUmi  that  the  time 
fixed  by  Daniel  eodU  not  go  beyoml  dfty  yMnl  If 
tbca  it  be  tbc  (nw  Mcamh  who  is  d«*erilwd  in  the 
abovv  pnifibccv,  it  remains  for  n-  tu  i-  Imw  the  lime 
pmlicted  fur  bia  coming  baa  kuig  mm-  i  raii>iiired.  Tbi^ 
y>  ex|ire»«ly  mU  to  be  seventy  «eek^  ir  un  the  going 
futih  of  tb*  CQWUBdaMnt  to  mtim  and  build  Jenun- 
ktt.  That     MTcniy  weeks  ere  to  be  nndentood  wv- 

Cnty  s  -vi-as  of  yearst,  a  ijay  iH'iiit;  imt  for  a  year,  uinl 
a  wee  i  fi»r  f*ven  jeans  making  u|»  IWi  \  i-htn  is  ailowtU 
bgr  KiBicfai,  Jarchi,  rabbi  Saadias,  and  other  learned 
Jew%  m  wcil  as  \ty  many  CbiiitiaD  coauBentatan.  It 
is  dear  tbat  tbcee  aerenty  weeka  eannot  comiet  of 
week-'*  <i{  (lay*,  f.ir  nil  t<i;;t  i lu-r  make  but  one  year, 
four  mouths,  and  wld  tlays — «  "(lait'  of  time  luo  abort  to 
OOWd  an  OMny  variotw  evput!)  into  as  are  here  apecHied; 
nor  can  any  Mch  time  be  aaaigned  between  the  two  cap* 
tiviliea,  wheran  Kke  events  did  happen  (see  l*rideaux, 
L'-rHHfH.  lih.  V,  pi.  1).  TliiH  |n  riu,l  tif  time  then  timtl 
kav*  Umg  tiace  ela|jse«t,  whether  we  date  its  oummence- 
ment  from  the  first  decree  of  Cjmia  (Ezra  i,  1,  2),  the 
aeound  uf  Darius  ilystaapes  (vi,  16),  or  that  of  Arta- 
xeraea  (viii,  1).  See  Orutius,  /Je  Veriial.  v ;  Joeephua, 
War,  rii,  I-',  l:!.    S«f  Sk\  k>tv  \V|'.>.k>. 

('3.>  We  can  only  l>art-ly  allude  to  (Hie  remarkable 
pi^«li<  titin  mure,  wliich  tixes  the  time  of  the  .Messiah's 
advent,  viz.  Hag.  ii,  7-9 :  ^  I  will  sbake  all  naliona,  and 
the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come :  and  I  will  till  this 


h. 


irx.  ■viiili  I  III'  Liinl  of  Ho>t.H.     rin'  ^ih  iT 


is  (uiiie,  and  the  gukl  is  mine,  saiili  the  l»rd  uf  ilost^. 
The  gloiy  of  this  latter  bouse  shall  lx>  };reater  than  of 
the  former,  aaith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  The  glory  here 
spoken  of  anuT  be  in  refcreno<>  to  the  MeMiiah.  or  on 
some  other  acciMint.  It  n.ul.l  nut  liave  hei-ii  ^liui  that 
the  aecuiul  Temple  exctK-ditl  in  glory  the  former  one; 
lor  in  many  particuhint,  acconling  to  the  acknowkdg- 
■leot  uf  the  Jewa  themselves,  it  was  far  inferior,  both  aa 
a  buildint;  (Kzra  iil,  3.  12)  and  in  respect  of  the  arm- 
IwtU  ami  iiiki  ii'*  of  (loil't  >jM  tial  favor  bciii);  wanting 
(see  KioHihi  and  IL  t«alotnon  on  ilag.  The  prum- 
iaed  gbrv,  therefore,  mtut  refer  to  the  oomiug  and 
|»resence  of  him  who  waa  promised  to  the  world  befiire 
there  wat  any  nation  of  the  .lews;  and  who  is  aptly 
"called  the  "  Itftire  alt  nntiiniA."  Thin  vii-w  i«  am(>- 
ly  coolirmed  by  the  prophet  Alalachi  (,tii,  1>,  hiiioe, 
than,  the  very  Templa  Into  wbieb  tba  Sariour  waa  to 
enter  has  for  ages  been  destroycil,  Ih  muft,  if  the  integ- 
rity of  this  prophecy  be  preserved,  hare  comt.  Nor  is 
the  ilMve  of  thb  passage  for  ear  pwacnt  parposa  gnatly 
(fiminisbed  if  we  take  thr  inteqtretation  of  many,  that 
W^n, "  desire,"  here,  being  fem.,  cannot  directly  refer 
to  the  Meanab  personally ;  for  in  any  case  Ibe  prophecy 
rrf,  III  .-iomc  glorilicnlimi.  at  the  time  fiitnn-.  of  tho 
then  existing  Temple;  and  as  tbat  Temple  has  now  ut- 
terly passed  away,  itt  Ailfllnwat  eannot  be  kwkail  to 
■Bder  any  Messiah  yet  to  come.    See  Diwikk. 

Tbat  there  was,  at  the  time  of  our  Lonl's  hirih,  a 
great  expcctatiiin  of  the  Me^.'^inh,  both  amouK  .lewrt  and 
Ueiiiikis  may  be  seen  from  three  celebrated  hiatorians, 
aa  well  as  from  the  sMied  Soipturea.  Tadua  (IfuT.  e. 
13)  says:  Iloribos  peisuaato  inerat,  antiquis  sacenlo- 
tnm  lit^  raris  rtinttneri,  eo  ipso  tera|iure  fore  ut  valeM-e- 
ret  (Jritju,  prufectiijue  .Jmbui  n  rum  potin-ni  nr.  A:.'ain, 
Suetonius  (in  \'e*pat,  4)  aaya;  " r«rcrebruerat  Orieote 
toto  vetos  ct  oooatana  opinio,  case  in  fiMia  ut  ao  tenpoio 
Jutbei  profei-ti  rerum  potiieatur."  Josephus,  not  being 
able  to  find  any  calculation  by  which  to  protract  the 
geiK-ral  t'-\|>o«  tatioii  of  ilu-  Mt  Miah.  applies  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  to  Vespasian  (irur,vii,31) :  "That  which 
chicAy  excited  the  Jews  to  war  was  an  aanbigueoa 
pTf'phivy.  wtiicli  vex^  aUo  foini't  in  tha  aaCMd  books, 
that  at  that  time  aume  one  wiiUiu  their  eollBlnr  ahoiild 


ariae  who  would  obtain  the  empire  of  the  whole  wodd." 
We  are,  moreover,  informed  again  by  Sitetooius  (Odav, 

'.>4!.thai.  ii|K.ii  ihi'  ciinrt  ptinn  of  .\u;;u>tii-.  ii  wiL-  gen- 
erally thought  tliat  .\iiturt  way  then  ui  labor  to  bring 
forth  a  king  who  wouhl  rule  the  Komanai  Some  mt^ 
pose  tbat  the  wunls  of  Viigil  {£dog,  iv)  pouit  at  our 
Sanow,  bat  they  were  intended  by  him  to  sp[ily  to 
tha  am  of  I'ollio.  \V<  may  junt  aiht  that  n>  rh(  n-  wss 
a  general  ex{)4-ctation  «>l  the  Messiah  at  itiiri  time,  so 
there  were  manv  iiii[H»tor!«  who  drew  alter  them  many 
foUowOTi  (JeaapiuMb  AnU  xa,  8^  6 ;  H'ttr,  Wii,  ai).  Sea 
also  a  fun  aooount  of  the  fake  Cbiists  who  sppeued  by 
.h>hn  a  Ix'nt.  .Si  /iiiI1<ijiiii.  c.  2;  ]^Iaimoni(h  /.'/;.  <id  Ju- 
lUrim  MarnilUtiM:* ;  (jbhist  prophesies  ut  buch  itersons 
(Malt,  xxiv,  24,  29). 

2.  The  limiu  of  this  article  will  admit  of  our  only 
totiebtng  u|>on  the  proofs  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 

none  otlnT.      the  \  i  ry  .M«>~iah  that  mriir.    (  I.) 

What  wax  prc«li<>if>l  ol  the  Messiah  won  t'uhiihtt  iu  Je- 
sus. Was  the  Siessiah  to  be  of  the  seed  «>f  t  he  woman 
(Uao.  iii,  lt>)t  and  this  woman  a  virgin?  (Isa.  vii,  U). 
So  we  are  told  (<ial.  iv,  4:  Matt.  i.  IK.  and  ii,  28)  that 

.lesus  was  ni.i  U  i  t  a  woniaii.  ainl  h-irn  nl  a  virgin.  Waa 
it  pre<Ucte»l  that  he  (.Mi!«>i«h >  shouKI  U-  ol  tlie  irilx'  of 
Juidsh,  of  the  fsmily  of  JesM-,  and  of  the  house  of  Davkl  ? 
(Mic  v,  2;  Gen.  xlij^  lU;  Isa.  xi,  lU;  Jer.  xxiii,  6). 
Thu  was  fulffllad  !■  Jesus  (Luke  i.  27,  09 ;  Matl.  i,  \\ 
s>>  I.I  M  M  (><ir  CMf  CHKisr.  I  It  th<  M.ivtiab  waa 
to  he  a  pMphet  like  unto  Moms  v<  »a.>i  Jimi^  also  (Iss. 
xviii;  John  vi,  14).  If  the  Mi  x^iah  was  to  ap|>ear  in 
the  aeoond  Temple,  lo  did  Jeaus  (.Hag.  ii,  7,  ii;  John 
xviii,  2(>)>  (3.)  The  Mcaaish  waa  to  work  miracles  (Iia. 
XXXV.  o,  0;  conip.  Mall.  xi.  4,  .'ii.  See  MlRACUb 
<  4.)  If  the  Messiah  waa  to  suffer  and  die  (Isa.  lUi)»  wa 
tind  that  Jesus  died  in  the  same  naniwr,  at  the  ntj 
time,  aiMl  under  the  identical  cticumstancea,  which  were 
preilicted  of  him.  The  very  man  who  Itoiraveil  him, 
the  pric<>  for  which  In-  wa>>  miM.  the  intlignities  he  waa 
to  receive  in  his  last  ruomeiiis,  the  parting  of  hia  gar- 
ments, and  his  last  words,  etc,  were  all  foretold  of  the 
Messiah,  and  accomplished  in  Jeaua!  (•*>.)  Was  the 
Messiah  to  rise  from  the  dead  ?  So  did  .le.sus.  How 
Hiu|M-ti<loii<t  anil  a4hiralili'  i^  Ilif  providence  of  (Jtxl.  w  1k>, 
through  ao  many  apparent  coittingencies,  brought  such 
things  to  pass !  See  Kidder.  Uemomlration  of  the  Me*- 
titih  ( Ijond.  1726,  fol.) ;  Olearius,  Jm«  trrthre  MfuioB 
(I.iei|is.  1714.  I737);  Mfaul, .l/r<«<iA«Ai/M./Vf<ii<  (War- 
burton  t.  IH.V.'  I ;  Klack,  Mfgtiaht  atul  tinti-Mt  uUthg 
(Load.  185dj ;  Urowne,  MeuiaA  a$/orttoid  atiti  expected 
(Land.  1862) :  HIgginaoB,  l/eSrMe  JTsMfimje  M«pt  mi 
CkritlitiH  Reality  (Lond.  1871).  Comp.  also  Malcolm's 
Theok)f/ir<il  /ntJtx,  s.  v.:  VolbedingV //k/^x  I'ntf/iammO' 
turn,  p.  '3H  sq.;  Hase's  J.rfiett  Jrtu,  ]>.  Kti ;  and  DnHt 
WdrUrimeh^  p.  ^  su.   tiee  CiUiisTotx>GY. 

MESSIAHS^  Faua.  Jasaa  wamad  bis  «aeipl« 
that  falv  Chrihts  should  arise  (Matt.  xxiv.  24),  and  the 
event  h«»  veriticd  the  prediction.  No  Ic-vs  than  twenty- 
four  such  impo'ttirs  have  been  eiuimerated  as  having 
appeared  in  different  places  and  at  differetit  limes;  and 
even  this  does  not  exbauit  the  list.  One  by  the  nama 
of  Jiituum  was  the  find  of  any  note  wlio  made  a  noise  in 
the  worltL  ik-ing  •tis.■*ati^ti« d  with  the  .niai*'  •<>  tilings 
under  Hadrian,  he  st  t  hiiit^  lfup  an  (he  heii<l  of  the  Jew- 
ish nattooi  and  proclaimed  himself  their  long-expected 
Meaiiah.   He  was  one  of  those  banditti  that  inOsted 


.liithen.  and  cfimmilte<l  all  kinds  of  vioh-iice  aicninsi  the 
iComans;  and  had  lK'c«)me  powerful  that  he  wa«  chi>ft- 
en  king  of  the  Jewc,  aixl  liy  them  acknowledged  their 
Meaaiah.  However,  to  factliiato  the  success  uf  this  bold 
entefpriae,  he  smhiwxI  the  name  of  Bar-Coeheba  (q.  v.), 
alluding  to  the  star  foretold  by  Ilaloam:  for  he  prc- 
teiideil  to  be  the  jitar  ftent  by  heavi'ii  to  restore  hb  ns- 
limi  U>  iu  ancient  liberty  and  glory.  This  epithet  was 
changed  by  his  enemies  into  tital  of  liar-Ctiaeba,  L  Sb 
SIM       6$,  He  dtote  a  foreninner,  raised  an  arotiy, 

was  anointed  kiii^'.  cninrd  nioiii  v  in-rilicd  will)  his 
own  name,  and  proclaimed  hiuiAcU  .Meaiskah  and  priooe 
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of  tbe  Jewish  nation.  Hadrian  raised  an  anny,  and  wnt 
it  ai^ittt  him:  he  ledfed  into  a  town  called  Hther, 

whore  hp  wan  beweg*^!.  Bar-Cochcba  seems  to  have 
been  kilU'il  in  ihe  s»c)i;«'.thc  city  was  taken,  and  a  dread- 
ful havoc  (*iiccc<d«d.  I'liu  Jf  \vi»  themselves  allow  that 
during  this  short  war  against  tbe  Uomana  in  defence  of 
tbisliilaeMcfliiah  thejrkMlilreor  six  hundred  tbousend 
9ouIn.  'I'lii'i  whs  in  the  firit  half  of  the  2<I  centurj'.  In  the 
reijjn  nl  riuxtldHitis  the  Vomi^riT.  A.l).  434,  another  im- 
postor aniM^,  calU'il  Motts  i'lrtntni.*.  He  jm-lended  to 
be  a  second  Moses,  sent  to  deliver  the  Jews  who  dwelt 
in  Ciete,  and  piwalsed  to  divide  the  Ma  and  glTo  them 

a  aafe  passage  thri<ti;;h  it.  Their  delusion  proved  so 
atlong  and  univertial  thai  they  nejjiected  their  lanl!^ 
houses,  and  other  ctmccm.",  and  t(Nik  only  m  niiu  ii  w  ith 
them  as  tbey  could  convenieoUy  can}'.  On  the  day 
■ppoiirted,  thia  fabe  Moaee,  having  tod  tliem  to  tbe 
toji  of  a  rock,  men.  wnmi-n,  ami  children  threw  them- 
selves lieatllon^  down  into  the  sea.  without  the  least 
he«itation  or  reluctance,  till  m  preat  a  numl>er  of  them 
weie  drowned  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  reat^  and  make 
them  anuiible  of  the  cheat  Thcgr  then  began  to  look 
for  their  ]iret<'!i>l.  <l  l<  nilcr,  bot  bo  bad  diMf^OOnd,  and 
e(K.'a()ed  out  ol  tlu  ir  liamU. 

In  tlip  reipn  of  Justin,  about  A.D.  620,  another  im- 
poatur  ai>pe««d,  who  called  himself  the  son  of  Hoaeft, 
Hia  name  was  Dtntaan.  He  entered  into  a  dty  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  mill  the  re  li«>  ^rrt  ally  (>]<pr(-s?«  (|  tbe  Christians : 
but  he  wa?*  lRk<  n  |>ri>')n<'r  ami  |uit  to  ticatli  l)y  KW's'han, 
an  Ethioi)ian  general.  Tlie  .lews  an<l  SanmritaiiN  re- 
belled against  the  emperor  Justinian,  A.U.  a'29,  and  set 
ti|t  one  Mian  for  their  king,  and  aceoonted  him  the 
Mf<*sinh.  The  emi>ernr  ■fnt  an  nrmy  ajjainst  them, 
kilW'il  '^'n  ai  lumitiem  of  them,  t>H)k  llirir  pnn  iuletl  Meiv- 
m.'ili  jirixMUT,  and  immediately  put  him  to  death.  In 
the  time  of  Leo  the  baurian,  about  A.D.  721,  aroae  an- 
other false  Mesriah  in  Spdnt  hte  imnm  waa  Semuu. 
!l(  <)rr\v  L'rr  rtt  niiint)ers  after  him.  to  their  no  amall  loss 
ami  <li^a|>|Hiintni(  iit ;  but  all  hir«  prelen»ioti»  came  to 
nothing. 

The  12th  century  waa  partieuUrly  fruitful  in  pro- 
dticing  Meaaiaha.   About  1187  there  appeared  one  in 

Frnnci-.  who  was  jMit  to  donth,  and  nunil),-rs  of  those 
who  lollowe-l  liim.  In  A.L).  1 138  the  Persians  were  dirt- 
tnrii<d  with  a  Jew  who  c«lle<l  hiranelf  the  Mewiah. 
He  collected  a  vaat  army;  but  be,  too,  waa  put  ttr death, 
and  his  foDowera  were  treated  with  great  iohnmanity. 
Afkhu'  Mri^sifili  Ntirred  up  tin-  ,1<wn  at  ( 'urdova.  in  Spain. 
A.D.  1167.  rtie  wiMer  and  better  part  looked  u[N»n  liim 
as  a  madnirui,  ixit  the  >?reat  bo«ly  of  the  Jewish  ns- 
tioo  believed  in  him.  On  this  occasion  nearly  all  the 
Jews  in  Spain  were  deotrtiyetl.  Another  Alae  Mcaaiah 
who  nrii-f  in  the  kinirilom  of  Fez,  A.D.  llfiT.  mider  the 
name  nf  //arid  Almi  (Aimy),  bntught  >?reat  troubles 
an<l  perwGutioas  upon  tbe  Jews  that  were  scattered 
throughout  tliat  country.  Disraeli  baa  taken  thu  his- 
torical event  as  the  plot  of  his  ^  bwf.  In  the  aame  year 
an  .\r.ilri:iii  jirofrssed  to  be  the  Mes'>inh.  and  pretende»l 
to  work  miracles.  When  s»'ar<-h  was  rnndi-  for  him,  his 
foUowcn  Aed,  and  he  was  bninprht  U  fore  the  Arabian 
kint;.  Iking  questioned  by  him,  he  replied  that  ho  was 
a  prophet  sent  ftnm  God.  The  kinir  then  aaked  him 
wli.'it  >ii;ii  he  i  iMilil  >hii\\  to  r-oiitirm  his  mi!'««inn.  '"('nt 
oil  my  head,"  said  he. "and  1  will  n  iurn  to  life  again." 
The  king  took  him  at  bto  word,  promising  to  Iwliove  him 
if  hia  predicthm  was  accomplished.  The  poor  wretch, 
howex'er,  never  came  to  life  again,  and  the  cheat  wa.<i 

snflicii  iitly  diacorered.  Thute  wlm  h.ml  Ix'on  rldiKlfd 
by  him  were  jjrievmisly  punished,  and  the  nation  was 
oondennnd  to  a  very  heavy  line.  Not  long  after  this,  a 
Jew  whp  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphnle^  called  hiaMelftlie 
MeiBtah,  and  drew  vaat  mnhiiudea  of  p<  'oplc  about  him. 
He  fTMXf  thU  fi  r  a  *ii:n  of  it.  that  he  had  been  li-pnmx. 
and  had  Iteen  cured  in  the  aturse  of  one  ni|;ht.  He,  like 
tbe  reet.  perished,  and  brought  ^'reat  persecution  on  his 
eonntrymen.  A  magician  and  false  Cbriat  aroee  in  Per- 
•la,  AJ).  U74f  who  aedaoed  many  of  tba  ooaunon  peo- 


ple, and  brought  the  Jews  into  great  tribulation  (see 
Mairaonidca,  KjtUlol.  ad  Jmknt  in  MtmlBa  o^enftv). 

Another  of  these  impostors,  a  great  cahalist,  arose,  A.D. 
117*;,  in  >foravia,  who  wan  railed  /farll  AInutMrr.  He 
preten(Ii'<l  lie  cnuli!  make  iiini'->  l!  iiu  i-iMt  ;  hui  he  was 
soon  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  a  heavy  line  laid  upon 
the  Jewa.  A  flumwa  elieat  and  rebel  exerted  himself  in 
Persia,  1 199,  called  Ihtrid et-Dnriil  He  wn«  n  n-nn 
of  h-arning.  a  preat  maifician,  ami  pn  tended  to  In  the 
Me.vsiah.  He  rai^Ml  an  anny  against  the  kin^'.  Imt 
taken  and  imprisi>ned;  and,  iMving  made  his  escape, 
waa  afterwaida  retaken  and  beheaded.  Taat  nmnbera 
of  the  Jewa  ware  botcbered  <br  taking  part  iviih  tbia 
impostor. 

In  the  liWIi  and  14th  centuries  the  >Ie!»siali  inipo»i- 
tion  bad  come  to  a  comparative  atand-atiU.  It  is  true 
the  most  learned  of  the  nibbia,  the  celebrated  Saadia, 

Abraham  Ibn-('hija,  Narhnian.  and  (lerwni.  hn  l  ii 
1i|Min  thcmst-lves  to  calculate  thr  time  of  ila-  n'lual 
coming  of  the  vcriinblf  tU  li\  (  r<  r.  and  had  tlxed  upon 
1868  as  the  Messiah  year;  but  no  one  came  forwaid 
and  aoogbt  to  impeae  himaelf  opon  the  waitiiig  multi- 
tude. Towards  the  dose  of  ihf  Ifith  cent urk".  however, 
the  opjKirtunity  was  renewed  by  the  terrible  fate  t)f  the 
.Fcw«.  especially  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  where  for  so 
many  years  they  bad  enjoyed  a  haven  of  rest.  On  the 
Continent  tbe  Jewa  had  auffined  from  tlie  very  etan  ef 
the  Crnsading  movemi'iit.  but  in  the  IlKrian  [Kninsula 
they  had  found  a  i>lea.sont  home  and  a  quiet  n't  real,  fre- 
quently even  juwiiions  of  power  and  of  honor,  (irada- 
ally,  however,  their  poniion  waa  undermined.  First 
the  Church  of  Rome  trained  men  aa  polmics  against 
the  .lews.  Later  it  was  i!<  lermined  to  make  convert* 
ol  tlu'm  at  any  price,  ami  it  they  could  not  \a-  m'<  ured 
fjeacefully,  to  sulyect  them  to  blrnMly  iHTsei  iitiun.  Thia 
policy  waa  inaiigurated  at  Seville  in  1891-92,  and  soon 
epread  over  the  peninaula.  Eaeape  waadineiilt,and,if 
made,  hardly  aniinreil  a  brighter  future  in  other  lands; 
and  thus  reasoning,  they  remained,  anci  Mime  *2(tU,000 
Jews  were  maile  lo  accept  t>apti^n1  at  the  point  ot' the 
sword.  This  event  forma  the  saddest  tuiniqg-pnint  in 
Jewiah  history,  rwaecutlou  upon  pereeeotion  fothnrcd. 
The  .I(  w.  finding  no  alternative,  was  forced  to  play  the 
part  ol  the  hy|iocrite,  and,  while  pre««ing  the  rn>i>»  to 
his  lips,  vowed  in  his  heart  mure  faithful  devotion  to 
tbe  cause  of  Israel.  The  gloomiest  day  came  with  the 
date  of  America^  dieeoveiy.  The  year  that  shed  new 
!ii;ht  njiftn  KunijK'  shrouded  the  Jew  in  darkness,  and 
fl.rnl^  ;U  the  ^nme  lime  the  grandest  and  the  most  melao- 
choly  hour  ofrnmlem  history.  Ihit  though  atflrst  vnnvf 
had  been  made  oonverta  in  the  houn  of  oppKarion,  iher 
giadnally  earae  to  believe  in  the  vitd  tmtha  of  Christi- 
anity; and  though  the  e\nmi<lfs  b<  fore  them  wi  re  no*, 
promotive  of  a  tnie  Christian  lile.  the  tact  that  no  de- 
liverer had  come  to  Israel  in  the  most  trjing  hour 
made  them  not  only  faint  but  wat'cring,  and  there 
seemed  danger  tliat,  if  not  anon  inspired  with  new  hope, 
the  !n<t  day  had  come  for  the  .Teuish  race.  There  re- 
mained, it  is  true,  a  small  reninnnt  that  had  coniintied 
thus  far  in  open  defiance  to  all  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  valiantly  contended  for  liberty  of  canacience. 
But  even  theae  soccesalve  triab  had  bnAen  their  coufw 
age,  and  had  nddied  them  of  the  pros[iect  of  a  mere  au- 
spicious future.  Not  only  the  uneducatc-tl,  but  even  the 
learm>(l  and  the  devoted,  were  yielding  tip  the  long 
cherished  Heananic  hope,  aa  a  aweet  dreson,  an  idle 
fanry,  which  lacked  all  chance  of  realitr.  llie  Jewish 
race,  they  deelnreil.  w a.s  N'ni  to  siiflTer  forever,  and  tlie 
day  w<ndd  never  come  for  deliverance  from  ii)i|iression; 
nev-er  should  they  see  a  day  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence, lliia  hopelem  and  hapleaa  condition  of  his  coun- 
trymen determined  the  learned  Jewish  rabbi  Abrabanel 

v.  l  to  enipl'iy  his  y>en  in  dr-fence  of  the  O.-T.  Script- 
ures, and  of.lewish  intery>rri.Ttii>n.  Aware  that  if  iliis 
spirit  of  dis<H>nlent  and  unU  lief  were  suiTcred  to  prow  it 
would  residt  in  the  ultimate  defunction  of  the  Jewish 
ranka,  be  essayed  to  oombat  it  by  inspiring  tbem  anew 
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with  the  prcwpectf  of  an  rnrly  dplivory  from  oppriwion, 
auil  thf  (lawn  nf  a  happy  (  hsui^e.  Tliini|;li  hoary  with 
a^e,  he  wrote  with  trt-niljUnj;  hands  l«M>k  aflor  tMM.k  to 
explain  the  principtl  Mewuuic  puaages  of  the  O.  T., 
ctpectally  Ummw  of  DaaM,  tnd  talgueA  that  UntH  could 

safely  (li»p<?nvl  uihiti  a  (^loriotw  futiirr,  ami  that  the  day 
t>f  I  he  M»-4siah  wa.*  lu  ar  at  hand.  Ho  even  went  uti  far 
u  to  dftprmine  the  date,  and  tixed  upon  1503  as  tlie 
year  <if  tb«ir  delireiy.  As  a  leader  ill  brmel,  Abraba- 
iid*a  word  eommanded  attentloa,  and  the  wntehed  peo- 
ple WIT.'  •■ii(-iiiir;i:,'(  il  to  take  new  hope. 

Ai  ~u  !i  II  ni'Miii'iit  t hi  re  was  riK>ni  for  inipoi«ition,  and 
it  caiii"  isiini.  .ii;»t<  ly  with  the  very  oponiiiK  of  the  Kith 
ecntuiy.  EiuhuaiMU  declared  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived far  Tmoral  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  antldpate  the 
ehnn^  '  fui  near  at  h.in(L  Olie  Geniiiii  rnhhi.  .\>("her 
LiiaiinU  in  (,or  I.iinunliii>,  a  resident  within  the  Austrian 
dominions,  actually  ^ave  liimNelf  out  km  llie  forerunner 
of  the  approaching  MesMah,  and,  aa  pseudo-John,  ahout 
A.D.  1502,  called  the  people  to  lepentanee,  and  urf^ed  an 
immediate  removal  to  the  F.re»f.  He  pi  lli  il  ilmvn  his  own 
bou-M.'.  prt  Aajiin;;  that  l>y  another  yejir  tn-  and  hi*  hreth- 
ren  who  would  foUi'W  liim  Miouid  live  in  peace  luuler  the 
nign  of  the  "  King  of  the  Jew»."  Lilniinlcin  lived  near 
Yctniee,  hot  hb  admooitioiw  travelled  all  throngh  Ger- 
naiiy.  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  Kver\-where  liis  (■aM.<e 
made  convert.*;  even  (.'hri-^liaiw  are  said  to  have  Ix-- 
liftvcil  in  his  mission  (see  (iriilz,  (it.4rfi.  d.  Jiulen,  ix,  243). 
But  the  prophet  dieil  suddenly,  and  all  hopes  lay  pros- 
tate In  the  dnst.  The  agony  of  the  people,  so  basely 
deer i IT  i'  laeks  de:*rriiition.  A  few  tl(K'keil  to  the  er.i-« 
of  Christ,  and  in  tlii.H  their  tno?t  trying  hour  <hclared 
thai  le-us  was  the  Clirist;  but  the  prater  luimlxr,  with 
that  stubbomneai  characteristic  of  the  Shemitic  race, 
yet  tefascd  to  kwk  ftir  help  fttm  the^rmf  Physidan. 

The  >fe^^ilh-hope  still  liii^'ered,  hi)we\ cr  faintly,  in 
the  h-  art  of  die  Jew,  Jiarticularly  in  the  ll)erian  |K  nii)- 
sula.  where  he  now  Buffered  tniMt ;  and  it  was  not  loii^ 
befioie  a  net«r  impostor  arose  to  abase  the  confidence  of 
his  mnefa  dijeeted  brethren.  This  time  the  pretender 
play-"!  hi.«  part  more  aentely.  and  it  w.a.s  .iM»me  time  l)e- 
fore  hlx  deception  was  discovered.  During  the  eventful 
reign  of  ("harUs  V  a  person  suddenly  turned  up  at  the 
coon  of  the  king  of  Fortugal,  who,  calling  hisMelf  Da- 
vid KeiAem,  dcclaied  that  he  had  cocne  from  India  as 
amh:i.-s!<a  lor  of  his  linither.  the  king  r»f  the  .lew^,  to 
propuM-  an  alliance  for  the  recovery  <)f  the  Holy  J^mil 
fmra  the  >Iu.vtulm.ii).  He  had  so  carefully  prepared 
himscir  for  hia  rule  that  he  appeared  natunU,  and  his 
■lory  apparently  bore  truth  upon  its  fiice.  He  readily 
fbund  frii'uds  Vmlh  ani'iii;;  .lews  1  (Jentiles.  and  ho 
was  favorably  received  wherever  he  \»ent.  'I'o  jR-rsuade 
the  IlM>rian  government  of  the  verily  of  hia  roiMtion,  he 
bad  brought  papers  confirming  his  claims;  and  he  kept 
■t  such  a  mpeetfol  distance  ftom  the  Jews  that  they 
becatiie  douMy  anxiotH  to  approach  him.  Tlioi<e  wlio 
had  been  forcibly  eomerted  to  t  liri-iiTiiity  fairly  wor- 
shipped the  grr>uni|  he  had  ••tood  ii]<on;  .'ind  i;rent  wa.H 
the  joy  among  the  Jews  of  Italy  whcu  David  found  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  Clement  VII  (1.^29-84),  and  gained  diit- 
tin  -ti-  rii,  at  the  papal  court.  In  the  miilst  of  his  snc  i  ess^-i 
he  w«*  joined  by  one  Solomon  Molcho  (cj.  v.),  a  I'oriu- 
goese  New-Christian,  who  openly  apostatized  to  Juda- 
iaa,  and  set  op  as  the  prophet  of  the  movement.  Hesub- 
mitted  to  etmimctsion,  and  in  many  other  ways  sought 
to  prove  his  sincerity.  .\t  fir^t  he  iravdli  d  wiifi  D.i^  id. 
bot,anxiou-<  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  he  parted  with  the 
prince  and  »ei  out  for  the  East.  On  hia  letum  he  visited 
CVmenr,  VII,  and  found  even  greater  fiivor  with  t  he  (m  i]k; 
than  DaritL  Indeed.  Ifnleho  enjoyed  OementV  protec- 
titin  th>  r"  after,  an  !,  thoiii;ti  an  .-ip- -;Tte.  to-  wa-  MilTiTcd 
to  pour  out  his  ajx'calyptic  rhapsodies  without  restraint. 
Bat  he  finally  cam •  t.i  a  wofulemL  He  had  met  David 
■gain,  and  together  they  had  gone  to  Batisbon,  the  seat 
efCharlesV,  to  convert  the  emperor.  Charles  was  hard- 
hearted, and  Uith  David  and  Sdotnon  were  thrown  intu 
prisou;  the  former  escaping,  wc  hanlly  know  how,  the 


latter  expiating  hi:^  daring  at  the  stake.  This  put  aa 
etui  t4>  the  Me!u<iah  promises  of  the  16lh  century. 

In  the  17th  centurj-  the  first  false  < Christ  nnif«-  in  the 
East  Indies,  A.D.  1615,  and  was  largely  followed  by  the 
Fotlagnese  Jews  who  are  scattered  over  that  eoimtiy. 
Another  in  the  I^w  Countries  «leclared  himself  to  l>e  the 
Meanah  of  the  family  of  David,  and  of  the  line  of  Na- 
than, .\.D.  He  promisetl  to  destroy  Koine,  and  to 
overthrow  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  and  the  Turkish 
empire. 

The  year  \(\CA  vrti%  n  year  of  great  t  xpeetation,  and 
some  wonderful  thing  was  ItKikitl  for  by  many.  This 
was  a  til  time  for  an  imiiostor  to  M  t  ii];,  and  at  >  ordin;;ly 
lying  reports  were  carried  about.  It  was  said  that 
great  mmtitttiles  nuuehed  Aom  miknown  paita  to  the 

remote  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  they  were  Mip|>os<><l  to  Ih* 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  who  had  U-cii  (lisju  rj-ctl  for  many 
ai;e«i;  that  a  ship  had  arrived  in  the  north  part  of  Scot- 
land with  sails  and  cordage  of  silk ;  that  the  mariners 
spoke  nothing  hot  Hebrew;  that  oa  the  sails  was  this 
motto,  "Tlie  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel."  The  aus]iicious 
moment  wa.s  embraced  to  advantage  by  oiu'  .SiiUnil/iai 
Ztbi  (ip  v.),  the  greatest  of  all  Jewish  pretenders,  who 
made  a  great  tHnse,and  gained  a  great  number  of  pros- 
elytes. He  was  bom  at  Aleppo,  and  imposed  on  the 
Jews  for  a  considerable  time  with  great  Miccesw  a.s  "King 
of  the  kiiig.s  of  the  earth,"  but  when  iheTurki.sh  gov- 
ernment, under  whose  protection  he  lived,  «piestioiied 
hts  wholesome  infiueoce  on  the  people,  he  forsook  the 
Jews  and  turned  Mohammedan  fw  the  sake  of  saving  his 

life,  wliieh  he  Udievri!  in  d?ii!;,'er  a  prrsoiitiineiit  that 
jiroved  but  tiM)  tnu',  for  he  was  linally  U  bcnded.  Sal)- 
bathai  Zehi's  intluencc  is  still  incalculalile;  he  demands 
SO  much  notice  at  our  hands  that  wc  refer  our  rest  ten 
to  the  special  article  tmder  his  name.   SaiBee  it  to  say 

here  (lint  this  ni.-ti!  f  irttu  d  a  eon^iilorahle  .sect,  which-  - 
Uutwith.standing  ttrii  iIm  r..iii(iu  t  of  ii.s  founder  might, 
one  would  supposi .  h  iM  li-.il  i  ^i  1  the  most  blind  and 
fanatic  enthusiasm— lung  existed,  and  still  continues  to 
exist. 

Another  false  Christ  that  made  any  considerable  nnm- 
Iter  of  eoiueri.s  wa.s  one  rabbi  M<iri1'i-tii,  a  .lew  of 
(krm  iiiy  :  he  apiK-ared  A.D.  1682.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  found  out  to  be  an  impostor,  and  was  obliged 
to  fiee  ftom  Italy  to  Poland  to  save  his  life:  what  be- 
came of  him  afterwards  does  not  s<  ern  to  \n'  rvcoitled. 
AiN.ut  the  niiildle  of  the  l«lh  century  an  extraordinary 
adventurer,  named  Fwrilj by  hitth  a  Poli.Hh  Jew,  and  by 
profession,  in  his  yoimger  days,  a  distiller  of  brandy, 
suddenly  came  to  the  fVont,  and  revived  the  expiring 

Sabtiathai<'  Jiarty  by  the  pr(<pai;atioii  of  a  new  creed, 
which  leaned  towanl.s  Christianity,  while  it  was  really 
neither  that  nor  Judaism.  1  bis  Udy  eclectic  rejected 
the  Talmud, bat  insisted  on  a  hidden  sense  in  the  Script- 
nrre.  He  admitted  the  trinity  and  the  ineamation  of 
the  I)i  ify.  but  |ireser\(d  an  arifid  ambiguity  as  to  the 
|K  rson  in  w  honi  the  Deity  was  incarnate.  He  w,is  him- 
si'lf  a  iK'Iieverin  .SahbathaiZebl,andyet  he  <iiir>  !  not  to 
speak  out  against  Christ;  eonseqnently  he  preferred  to 
leave  the  question  unsettled,  until  hia  connection  with 

llie  Christian  \MirM  s<-emed  to  rieniand  a  more  di  eided 
confe!S>ion,  when  lie  openly  enibraedl  ( 'hrisliHiiiiy  as  a 
member  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Clmr.  li.  In  bis  last 
yean  be  flourished  as  "  baron"  Frank,  and  hia  fullowen 
dare«l  even  to  presume  that  he  was  of  royal  lineage,  and 

clostly  nlated  to  the  rei:;niiig  house  of  Ihissia.  llie 
exi<  lit  of  his  intiiiviice  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  our 
readers  when  We  tell  thcm  that  persons  attended  hls 
fuiicraL  A  csoti  was  aet  ap  over  his  tomU  For  soma 
time  a  daughter  whom  he  had  left  gui<le4l  his  followen; 
hu!  tlie.s»f  gradually  dis|K  rs<-il,  and.  di  privid  of  jiei  uni- 
ary  aid,  the  family  of  Frank  j,'ave  to  die  worlil  a  work 
written  by  him  many  years  iH-fore  his  dei-ease,  counsel- 
ling the  Jews  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  See 
Fit.vxK.  .T  \i-on.  Frank  evidently  preferreil  to  continue 
.  r  S.ibliaihai  Zebi  rather  than  ilei  hire  himself 
a  Aletiibialu   He  frequently  declared  that  bis  tuistdoo 
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wu  to  unite  lufCf  tht  r  all  ri  li;,'ions,  soct-s  and  confessions. 
Among  lit*'  parailtixii  .'il  ii|iiiiiiinr<  lu'  U  »ai(l  In  have  ail- 
ranoed  was  the  idt>a  ihat  ihe  ixinl  .Icsus  (.'hri»t  is  eliil 
upoo  eartht  and  that  he  would  aoon  again  send  forth 
twelve  apoatlea  to  publish  the  Goi^ieL  All  that  now 
rraaaiiM  of  the  FVankifitA  is  contained  within  the  Itoroan 
Catholic  Chi  I  tl  1 1  of  I'.ilaiul;  they  an-  thiTofiirf  virlually 
Cbri»ti«U8,lhuugli  tlLiiinguiitbijig  theniivlvcs  by  marked 
vemains  of  Jndaism.  ik»me  cun^idf  r  that  they  atUl  m- 
tata  in  secret  a  belief  in  the  rcHgi«>n  of  the  fl}-nagogue. 
They  are  found  in  Poland,  especially  at  Warsaw,  dis- 
|x'rv  i|  iiiiuiiiu'  nil.  cx  i  ii  the  hif^hcst,  classes  of  gocicty, 
cbietiy  in  the  professiou  of  law  and  medicine.  They 
an  ai^  to  bare  taken  a  conaidenU*  abare  in  the  war 
of  inaancctMMi  against  Huasia  in  the  year  IKW;  it  has 
eren  been  said  that  the  chief  of  the  Franki!(l!«  was  a 
member  ot  the  Diit  nf  r<iliiti<l,  and  aricrwnrils  <il>li|;t'i| 
to  take  refuge  as  an  exile  in  France.  But  little  is 
known  of  th«  at  pweenti  aa  thogr  mix  ao  laiscfy  with 
tho  Christians  as  such. 

In  our  own  day  the  Mcnriab  question  is  apain  cn- 
livi'iud  liy  the  a[>|K'arance  of  new  i'latinniit!<.  Due  tif 
tlieae  lately  loade  Ida  debut  in  ibe  far  East,  at  Sana,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ycm«it  and  ocaied  much  exdtenent, 

which  has  wan-t  ly  siili^ided  yet.  The  welUknown 
Kastcni  tnivtlkr.  bamn  l)e  Malt/ahn,  furnishes  tlie  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  nu'ilcm  McMiah  of  the  Orient: 
'IIm  pretender,  of  a  fascinating  exterior,  reouirkably 
brilliant  eyca,  and  a  mdodfawB  voiee,  tdttr  atadying  the 
mysteries  of  the  trn-nt  calwilistical  «ork,  the  Zohnr. 
withdrew  from  iultrcoursc  with  his  fellow-nuii,  and 
eventually  retind  into  a  desert,  where  lie  tsubniitteil  to 
bodily  mortificattooa  and  aelf-deniaL  Ue  ioun  became 
(Ustinguished  ao  a  woifcer  of  miiadea,  and  aa  aoch  at- 
trni'ied  the  nttcntion  of  tlu'  Mi|X'r>titiiin«  IJ^ilouiusi, 
The><-.  Mi-king  to  ohiaiu  lii.-*  gtHi*!  graces  Ijruiight  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  fiKMl.  an«l  were  pleased  that  he  con- 
deecended  to  accept  their  ofieringSL  The  incieaae  of 
thdr  floeka  and  oT  their  hoaaehold,  and  even  their 
success  ill  the  atlOi'k  ii|«m  lni*tile  troop;*,  were  nttril>- 
iited  to  tlie  |M)wer  peculiar  to  this  worker  of  niur- 
vel.'t.  His  re{Hitatioii  s^iread  far  and  wide  among  the 
Arabian  population,  .and  many  incredible  atorica  were 
dradated  about  tbia  "wIm  man.*  It  waa  aaid  of  him 
that  hi»  face  had  the  splendor  I'f  tin-  miii  ;  tliat  the 
name, '•  .S«in  of  David,"  was  engraved  u(ion  In-.  Iiand: 
that  heposM'SM'd  the  valiuible powerof di.^covi  riii!;  trea.— 
ttiea;  that  he  waa  iavulnemble^  etc  Uia  Jewish  com- 
patriots, not  pleased  with  the  oonnectkm  between  their 
favorite  M-holar  and  the  memlnTs  of  a  strange  religion, 
were  alHiiil  to  hring  him  hack  to  his  own  people,  when 
a  Hudil'  II  >  tiainity  ^ave  the  poaition  of  thii*  man  a  new 
turn.  An  epidemic  broke  oat  among  the  liocka  of  the 
Bedoalna,  who  In  consequence  of  this  calamity  were  in 
n  sliurt  liiiif  reduced  to  e\iri me  want.  Thew  chnngeji 
in  tlie  lorliine  of  the  AraLis  were  assigned  to  the  secret 
intiuence  of  the  mysleriouM  man.  It  was  then  reinein- 
beied  that  be  waa  a  Jew,  and  be  all  at  ouce  became  lite 
objeec  of  bitter  hatred.  The  icdnae  had  mennwhile 
quilteil  hii  solitude  .ind  returned  to  his  natiro  place. 
Here  he  was  declaretl,  cliielly  liy  tlie  Aralis.  U*  lie  a 
Mesisiab,  and  he  became  a  dreailed  and  unapproachable 
power  oven  in  the  eyes  wf  liia  fiercest  eueroiea.  His 
Jewish  ooontrrmen  were  in  expectation  that  he  would 
crusli  the  Arabs  aii<l  Irnit  his  own  hretliren  to  the  Hnly 
Land.  I  1(.h  heated  iinngination  aixeptetl  llic  ine.-sianic 
part  which  (he  delusion  of  the  |»eoplc  had  confi  rr>  d  u}H>n 
him;  and  he  beheld  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  multitude  an 
eviilcnco  of  his  hiirh  miaalnn.  He  received  ererywhere 
miuiilici  nt  (iroeiiis.  livid  in  a  princely  style.  wa.s  rev- 
erenced by  his  own  jwople,  niul  dre.ided  l>y  the  Mu»lems, 
Ultil  some  daring  Arabs  tinally  waylaid  and  killed  him, 
mid  thus  proTCd  that  be  was  vulnerable.  Ihit  supersti- 
tion is  more  invtdnerable  than  false  Meaaiahs.  Art 
S/iiirf,>r  I  siicli  wa^  hi-  name)  is  not  considered  as  dead 
by  hi.i  toUuwcrs.  He  appeared  after  the  murder,  they 
my,  onder  another  fiwm,  in  the  ncighboihood  of  Sana, 


and  proclaimed  that,  at  a  Utcr  time,  he  w-ould  assume 
again  l.i-  rnriiii  r  sliap*'.  The  goveniineiit  has  taken 
I•tep^  to  .S4  ize  him,  hut  he  has  since  diNapi^ared,  and  bis 
present  wherealiouis  are  unknown. 

Very  recently  "a  new  Messiah,"  writei*  the  FnmdfH- 
blatt  (AugiLst,  ImTJ).  "has  made  his  appearance,  and  he 
has  U'en  graciously  pleas*  d  to  address  his  lirsi  oiheial 
communication  to  the  Jewish  congregation  of  lierUn. 
The  nyal  'whom  it  may  concern'  bore  a  seal  which  had 
en  It  the  crown  of  Israel,  the  shield  of  David,  and  the 
following  words  as  motto:  */.o  htchaU  rth  brkoach  ki 
im  btruchi,  amar  Adottai  Ztbtinlh  not  with  |N>wer,  n«ir 
with  force,  hut  with  my  i^irit,  the  Lord  Zebauth.* 
The  congregation  ia  oommandcd  to  cauae  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  sj'nagogue  the  commemoration  day  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  thenceforth  that  day  shall 
!»■  relchrated  iic  1m|m;.t  as  a  day  of  ini'iirniii),',  hut  as  a 
day  of  Joy  and  jubilation,  because  he,  'Jtkuthiri,  king  of 
land,'  has  come,  and  ia  about  to  assume  the  throne  of 
his  empire  as  the  veritable  Messiah.  .Should  they  re- 
fuse to  carry  out  his  btdiest,  he  will  [)Out  out  the  vial  of 
his  aii>;er  on  tlie  iiiiU  licvens  and  the  inlidel.i  will  fall 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  on  his  entering  Ber- 
lin. The  communication  is  aoeompanicd  by  a  memiH 
rial  COntauiiiig  the  rules  of  pivemment  which  *  Jeku- 
thlel,  the  king  of  Israel,'  pres4  rilKs  fur  the  government 
of  his  |Mople.  and  a  co|»y  of  the  di[iloinatic  notes  which 
j  his  royal  majesty  has  caused  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
I  Porte  and  the  other  great  powers  fbr  «  peaceable  Marina 
of  rale»tine  and  Syria."  Although  a  year  has  (tassed 
I  since  he  issued  his  aiitirw,  nothing  lias  U-en  heani  of 
his  entry  into  the  new  capital  of  the  Gennan  empire. 
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rtiifn  (^Lund.  1M<>,  I'Jmu),  |>,  i;i2  m\.;  Joiiitt.  Sur.  I.if, 
1873,  Jan.  art.  viii;  Jafub.  dtiilfifi.  TkeoL  18G7.  ii.  o40 
aq.;  Ckritfian  AjromtNer,  llHj9,  p.       £t^,  Itec.  viii, 
182;  CkrisHm  UotKktf,  1844,  Nov.  p.  681;  A'alAanf 
April.  isi;:t,  p.  AGG  mi.;  IH&\,  p,  554  sq,;  OU  ami 
AV«-,  1«7(>,  April,  p,  [Ait;  Sttr-F.iitjhtiidrr,  v,  8fi0  sq.;  x, 
102  sq.;  liibitiith.  Sac.  xi,  :  llamhurger,  Rtal^ 

EitryUiiji.  f.  mill  II.  Tiiliiitid,  uu.  Mi'>sias.    (.).  H.W,) 

MeflSi'aa  (..Miffirinc),  the  Gnecized  form  (John  i, 
4 1 :  tr,  S5>  of  the  Uek  title  MnaiAtt  (q.  T.),tmiriitod 

Measina,  AKTo:iiaJ.A  pa,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  at  Hcsaina  some  time  between  1414  and  14M; 

studii-d  in  till-  Xi'iherl.nid*  in  the  school  of  .hdiann  m 
Kyck,  where  he  learned  the  secret  of  the  pre|i>aratilMI 
■nd  oae  of  oilroolon^  and  apiud  Uw  knowledgn  of  it 
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•fl^rwanla  amori;;  the  Vt-nelians.  Authors  (liffer  wide- 
ly aa  to  thiM  aru.Ht,  antl  very  little  is  kuown  of  bii  life. 
Hb  principal  works  arc  the  head  of  SKS^Olliam  and  • 
MadumM  ititJ  Child,  in  the  Beriin 'Museum.  A  Ckriat 
homtl  to  a  Pilktr  is  in  the  Manfrini  Gallery  at  Venice, 
and  a  J>ftiil  (^kriit,  with  three' weepiiifj  aiim  U,  in  thf 
Impefial  CiaUer}'  of  Vienna.  A  Cruci^rioHy  with  the 
▼falsfai  and  St  John,  iji  in  the  Antwerp  HiHema;  and 
in  the  Academy  of  Venice  ia  a  Wtrpittg  Sun.  Two  altar- 
piiv«s  by  him  are  nnDrJed,  which  were  painted  for  the 
two  churrhi"*  of  the  I)omiiifinti',  lioidj-.H  several  Ma- 
donna* and  sacred  tubjecta  for  individoaUi    He  died 


transcend!*  eonmion  kimwledgo.    This  name,  of  < 
might  be  given  to  the  whole  syatem  of  philoeopby. 

Metal,  a  term  that  tnmibmn  ofloun  to  Um  Anth.Ver.. 
■Itboogb  the  variooa  metals  and  operations  ^^  them 
are  frequently  icfencd  to.  In  the  ftdluwing  article,  we 
c}ui  tly  make  HM  of  Umm  in  Kitto'a  and  Saitbli  dle- 
tiuiiariea. 

The  moontaina  of  Paleatine  eontalned  netala,  nor 

were  the  Hebrew»  ignorant  of  the  fact  (Deut.  viii,  9l; 
bnt  they  do  not  ap{)ear  to  have  un<lerst<Nwl  the  art  ol 
miiiiii;;.  niile^i  inilecil  the  numerous  allii^imis  apparcuit- 
ly  U)  mining  operations  in  Job  xxviii  are  an  evidence 


8wiriMii,£Am^(Ae  AiAifefv^tnDiiL  by  I  that  these  were  carried  on  in  ete 


Faster  (London,  ISfiO.  5  vols.  Hvo).  ii,  hh  ;  Spooner,  liio' 
graphicul  HUlttry  of  (he.  Fiitc  Arts  (^S.  V.  ItMib,  t  voU. 
0Vu),  voL  ii,  9.  V. 

It,  Jem,  a  dtatinguished  French  Prut- 
theoloftiaB,  was  bom  at  Genera  in  1592.  He 
itndifd  thfolii^y  at  Sauiilur,  nml  \va><  itt  !r>l*i  appoint- 
ed past  'f  nt  (  hareiiion,  near  Tarii*,  which  position  he 
held  until      death.  May     1657.    He  t<M>k  part  in  the 


archy.  See  Mink.  They  therefore  obtaineil  fr  im  oth- 
ers the  superior  a«  well  a*  the  inferior  iiiiiiiL-,  and 
worked  them  ujv  They  received  al-o  in(  i;il  utetiMls 
really  made,  or  metal  in  platea  (Jcr.  x,  from  neigh- 
boring and  diMant  oountrisa  «f  Aria  and  Emepe.  The 

Hebrews,  in  common  with  other  ancient  iiatiuii«.  were 
actjuainted  with  nearly  all  the  nietab  known  to  miHl- 
em  metallur;;y.  whether  as  the  pnnlucts  of  their  own 


 ^nod  bdd  at  Chaienton  in  1628,  and  presided        *»'  "'^  intercourse  with  foreigners.  The 

over       of         Among  the  important  cvcnta  of  his  !         «»  ^^ese  metals  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 

lifr,  we  ni  i-i  in.  ntioi.  thre.  .  , inferences  he  held.   Phoenicians  (Kzek.  xxvii.  7).  who  obtained  them  fraai 


the  firM  with  1'.  Ven>ii.  a  .lesuit,  the  great  polemic  of 
bi^  onler;  the  setH>nd  with  P.  Hegourd,  in  the  prtwencc 
of  Anne  of  Austria ;  and  the  third  with  abbot  I)c  Ketz 
(affceiwards  cardinal),  who  relates  the  most  striking  feat- 
ure* of  it  in  hi*  M^mtiirr*.  Me)«lrezat  was diMini:iii^luHi 
far  his  inilexihie  firmness  of  purpose.  It  is  said  that  he 
eoce  defended  the  cause  of  IVotestantism  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cardinal  De  Richelieu  with  so  much  vivacity 
thnt  that  prelate  onnid  not  help  remarking,  "  Here  is 
the  iri'i-t  laring  minister  in  Franc*-."  Like  lii-i  cul- 
laegue  Daille  v.),  he  inclined  towards  the  views  of 
the  tboologlana  «f  flmamr  concerning  hypothetical  oni- 
Tvrsalism.  His  roost  important  works  are :  I)e  la  Com- 
mmiuom  de  Jitut  Chrut  au  $acrtmait  de  rEucharUtie, 
comtre  let  Caniiwiuj-  luHnrmin  tl  I)u  /'»■/  ;"«  (Sedan, 
I6i4, 8  vo) :—  Tmtti  «/e  CKcriturt  Sa  'mte,  ctnttrt  U  Jim  Ut 
Regamrd  <f  le  Cardmal  Dm  Perron  (Cien.  1641,  Sro) 
Traite  de  FEgiUe  (Gen.  1649,  4to):— .Senaom  nr  la 
9tmMe  et  fit  jutUtnnre  de  Jhiu  Chrift  att  monde  (Gen.  \C,  |9, 
8vo  I :  —  S'lntomt  mir  Irf  rhnpilret  XII  et  XIII  tU  PJ-.'/ii- 
tre  atix  Hebrrux  ((ien.  I6.>>,  8vo): — Vingt  trrmotu  sur 
dirert  tesrte*  (Sedan,  lli-'o,  I  .'mo;  Gen.  1658,  8vo).  See 
Mimoira  du  Cardimtl  de  Ret*  (Petitot's  collection), 
xHr,  180 ;  Bayle,  Diet  //uf. ;  Senebier,  /list.  Lift,  de 
Gemrv :  Wajt^,  Iai  Fruucf  Pi  ofi  .^f.  \  \t.  li'O;  Andr«', /."jr.*/!! 
svr  let  nuvrrt  tie  J.  Mr^lrezat  (^Strash.  1H47);  Hoi'fer, 
Koar.  liin'i.  Uineralf,  xxxv,  184 :  Hetzog,  ItetiUEncykL 
iai.44>){  A-Vinet.  /(*  I'rt.lirnlim.  j..  143.  ( ,\.  S.V.) 

Meatrezat,  Philippe,  a  larfurmed  theologian, 
of  Jean,  was  born  at  (icneva.  In  Itill  he  wai  a 
of  philoaopby  in  hit  native  city ;  in  1G44  the 
'  of  a  church ;  and  In  1649  a  profesaur  of  theology. 
He  acqnireil  tin-  repulation  <>f  Ix  ing  an  original  think- 
er and  a  g'XNl  [ireaeher.  lie  died  at  (ieneva  in  WM. 
He  published  many  disttertation^  among  which  may 
ha  mentioned:  JM  Ummu PtrMmarum  in  Ckritto  (Gen. 
1692, 4to)  :—De  Cmmmmietititme  idumalmm  Mi  dritto 
t'l'-.'ii  (ibid.  lOT.'i,  4t<>)  :  ToUrnnlia  fnitrum  ilisti- 

timtiuiit  iti  inirln-j'umlaiiuntiili/jus  (H'Aui,  4to)  ; — (^uaw> 
tiomurn  phUimtphico-throlofjicnrum  dr  liltero  urfntrio  De- 
em (16d5i,  iioj.  See  Senebier,  Ui$l.  Uttir,  de  Otnice  ; 
HecAr,  JVbev.  Siof.  OMraie,  a.  r. 

Motabolism  (from  /iira/3aXXw,  to  change)  is  a 
lam  coined  bgr  the  German  thmlngian  KOekcrt  to  de- 
scribe the  doBtrinal  views  of  the  Christian  Ikthem  Ig- 
natius. .Iiivtiii,andlrenjeu.<t  on  the  L  ir  l'-^  Slipper,  They 
■taiui  midway  between  strict  transub^tantiatioo  and  the 
■w^y  sj-mbolical  view,  and  hold  finC  to  an  eiyaetive 
noiaB  of  the  sennbla  with  the  npetNiiaiUe.  See 
Lord's  Scppkb;  Zwikolb. 

Metagnoatica  i»a  s\-nonymeefaMftyl|rfw(q.T.) 
(6«n  /urd,  bigimd,  utii^^vime,  bmwlt^),  bconaa  it 


their  colonie-n,  principally  iImmh;  in  Spain  (Jer.  x,  9; 
|]zek.  xx\  ii,  12).  .Siine  also  came  from  Arabia  (K/ek. 
xxvii,  lU),  and  some  apparently  from  the  country  of  the 
Caoeaaaa  (Rack,  xxvii,  18). 

I,  One  of  the  earliest  geographical  definition.s  is  the 
one  describing  Hie  coinitr\'  of  llavilah  as  the  land 
which  alxiiiided  in  i/n/.l,  and  thi-  i:olil  nf  which  was 
good  (Gen.  ii,  11, 1'J).  The  first  artiat  in  metals  was  a 
Cainitey  Tubaimnin,  tlw  ana  «f  Laneeh,  the  ibqpr  ev 

sharpener  of  every  instrument  of  copper  (A.  V.  "hcmT) 
and  iron  (( Jen.  iv,2*i).  "  Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle, 
Lii  siln  r,  and  in  ffoUT  (Gen.  xiii,  2) ;  silver,  as  will  be 
abown  hereafter,  being  the  medium  of  commerce^  while 
gold  existed  in  the  shape  of  omaaMnta  during  the  pe- 

triarrhal  at,'eH.  The  vast  cjnantity  of  wlver  and  gold 
Uited  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  oth- 
erwise fwsM'saed  by  the  Jews  during  the  Hourishing 
time  of  the  nation,  ia  very  temarkaUe,  under  what^ 
ever  interprelatioa  we  le^rd  soch  texts  at  1  Chion. 
xxii.  14;  xxix,  4,  etc.  In  like  manner,  we  find  among 
other  ancient  Asiatic  nations,  ami  also  among  the  lio- 
mans,  extraonlinary  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  vessels 
and  ornaments  of  jewelry.  As  all  the  accmmts,  leoeived 
tram  soorees  so  rariona,  cannot  be  fotmded  on  exaggei^ 
ation,  we  may  rest  as,siire<l  that  the  pn'rioiLs  metals 
were  in  those  ancient  times  ohtaimsi  almndantly  from 
mines  gold  fn>m  Africa,  India,  and  perhaps  even  then 
from  Mortbem  Asia;  and  silver  principally  from  Spain. 

7^  ia  AM  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  tlie  Mid- 
ianites  which  were  taken  whin  llalaam  was  slain 
(Numb,  xxxi,  and  ^m</  ia  to  heighten  the  im- 
agery of  .Moaes's  triumphal  song  (Exod.  xv,  10). 

Whether  the  ancient  Uebiewa  woe  arquaintfil  with 
steel,  properly  so  called,  is  oneeiCain;  tha  WOidff  so  ten- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  ci  .Sam.  xxii,  "t'.;  .Job  ZZ|94;  Psa. 
xviii,  34;  Jer.  xv,  I  Ji  are  in  all  other  passages  trans- 
lated bnif»,  and  would  be  more  correctly  copper.  The 
nortbem  inm"  uf  Jer.  xv,  12  is  believed  by  commcnta- 
ton  to  ht  inn  hardened  and  tempered  by  some  pecul- 
iar process,  so  as  more  nearly  lo  c.irrespond  to  what  we 
call  steel  v.);  and  the  "ttaming  torches  '  of  Nab.  ii, 
U  are  probably  the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  wai^ 
chariots  which  should  come  against  Nineveh. 

Besidea  the  rimple  metals,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Hebrews  nseil  the  inixtiire  of  cojiikt  and  tin  known 
M  bronze,  anil  prolwhiy  in  all  ca'^es  in  which  copper  is 
mentioned  ets  in  any  way  manufactured,  bronze  ia  to  be 
understood  as  the  metal  indicated.  But  with  regard  to 
the  cAoslsiaf  (A.V.**ambei")of  Ewlci,  4,  27;  viii,  2, 
rendere<l  by  the  Sept.  fjXtKTpov,  and  the  Vul.^.  ikni  um, 
by  which  our  translators  were  misled,  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty.    Whatever  bo  the  meaning  of  < 

for  which  no  satigfactoiy  e^rmokigy  has  been  | 
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can  be  but  little  douht  that  by  'iXirrpov  the  Sept.   the  Mol  of  the  Ammonites  «t  Rnbhah,  wpif;lir<l  a  falmt 


tmMbUwre  tatenik'*!,  nut  the  U>i<*'\\  renin  known  by  that 
lUlM  t»  dM  Grci-ks  and  to  aJ*  "aniUT,"  but  the 
netil  10  odMt  which  cooMittd  uf  a  mixture  of  fuur 
pMt*  of  gold  with  one  of  rihrer,  described  by  Plinr 

(»mii''i  23)  as  mi)ro  lirillimit  tJun  silver  by  lamp-li(rht. 
There  is  the  samo  liitlimlty  atiendinp  tlie  \fiXicu\i- 
fiavov  (Rev.  i,  ir>;  ii,      A.  V.  "line  braV),  which  has 


of  p.ld,  that  i^t,  ill)  ll>s.  troy,  a  wcij^ht  »o  unat  ttiai  ti 
could  not  have  bet'ii  w»m  by  David  amon^  the  ordinaiy 
itwtgiiia  uf  royalty  (2  bcm.  zii,  80).  The  great  abun- 
dance of  ^uld  in  early  tiiDM  it  indicated  by  ita  anterinif 

intii  tbt'  cuiniMixiiioii- of  every  article  of  oniamcni  aixi 
ttlmii^t  nil  111  (U»nic!»tic  Uite.  Among  the  spoiU  «»f  the 
MiiltuiiittH  Lukcn  hy  the  laraelitea,  in  their  bloodlean 


hitherto  raooeMfuUiy  nsiated  all  the  cfforu  of  oMnmeo>  j  vicuny  when  iialaamwaaaUioi,  were  eaMingii  and  jew- 
taton,  bat  which  it  explained  by  Sirida*  aa  a  Uad  of  jell  to  the  anMNtBt  of  16,760 aheltds  in  gold  (Nunkxzxi, 

e/rr/ro/i  mnri- prwious  than  pold.  That  it  wat  a  naixt'd  4«  MV  t-tjual  in  value  to  more  than  $!fiO,000.  1700 
meial  of  great  brilliancy  i.n  extriimly  |irubaMe,  but  it  ^^llLk^Ls  nf  golil  (^wortli  more  than  |il6,000)  in  no«e  jew- 
liaa  hitherto  been  impoaoible  to  identity  it.  Wliethor  cIm  (A. V.'- ear-rings")  alone  were  taken  by  Gideon^ 
it  waa  the  aama  as  that  precious  comiMMind  known  j  army  from  the  Bloughu  red  Midiamtes  (Ja4g.  viii.  iSi). 
anaoag  the  andents  aa  CorMMm  bram  la  imeertain,  but  |  Unm  nmnben,  though  large,  are  not  ineradibly  great, 
it  i-(  likely  that  in  later  times  the  .lews  po««e«M-<l  Npli  ii-   wlun  wc  conhiiler  thai  the  countri-  of  the  Midianites 


di<l  vesHciH  of  the  costly  cumpuuud  known  by  that  name. 
Indeed,  thia  ia  distinctly  alBnMd  bgr  Joa^hna  p. 
18).  SeeBBAsa. 
In  addition  to  the  metals  aetnally  mentioned  in  Ae 

Bible,  it  ha*  liecii  siipiKtMnl  that  mercury  is  alludwl  to 
in  Nuiub.  xxxi,  23  aj>  '•  the  water  of  »e|>aration, "  U-ing 


watt  at  that  lime  rich  in  gold  stream!),  which  have  ainoe 
been  exhausted,  and  that^  like  the  Malaya  of  the  prev- 
ent dl^  and  the  PeniTiaaa  of  the  time  of  Piiano,  they 
carried  most  of  their  wealth  about  them.   But  the 

amount  of  treason'  nrc  iiTTiiilated  by  David  from  sp^  iU 
taken  in  war  is  so  enurmoua  that  we  are  templed  tu 


"looked  upon  as  tlie  mother  by  which  all  the  metals  conclude  the  numbers  exaggerated.    From  the  gold 
wefefiuctifiediiKnrified,  and  biroitght  forth,"  and  on  this 
account  kept  secret,  and  only  mysteriomly  hinted  at 

(  N.-il  it  r.  Mrtiil.  of  thr  Jiiblf,  Intnid.  p.  6).  Mr.  Napier 
adiU,  "  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  fur  this  su|>- 
position." 

With  the  axseptioB  «f  inn,  gold  ia  the  most  widely 
diffbsed  of  all  mietalii  Almoat  ereiy  oonntiy  in  the 

world  has  in  iu  tom yielded  a  certain  mipply ;  and  as  it 
is  fouud  moat  fteqnently  in  alluvial  M>il,  among  the 
debris  «f  rocks  washed  down  by  the  torrents,  it  was 
kaoam  at  a  Teiy  eai|y  period,  aiid  waa  pracnred  with 
Kttle  diiSealty.  The  ezistenee  of  gold  and  the  prava- 
loiirc  uf  iininmenis  in  early  fimew  arv  no  proof  of  a 
high  state  of  civilization,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Gold 
was  nndoubCedly  need  before  the  art  of  working  iron  or 
copper  was  diseonnd.  WehaTenoindacattonaofgold 
streams  or  uiiiies  in  Mfestine.  The  Hebrews  obtained 
thi  ir  principal  sii]>ply  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  tlie 
comnicn-*'  ol  the  I'crMian  (iulf.  The  «hi|w  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  brought  it  for  .Sil.tnum  (I  Kings  ix,  II;  x, 
ll^aod  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Hebrew  monarch 
had  eqiripped  a  fleet  and  manned  it  widi  Tyrian  saikn, 
thechicf  of  their  fR  i^^'ht  wan  tlw  g^ild  of  Ophir  (1  KiuiX^ 
ix,  27,  It  was  brought  thence  in  the  ships  of  Tar- 

(1  Kings  xxii,  48),  the  Indiamen  of  the  ancient 


sltields  of  Uadadesei's  army  of  Syrians  and  oUier  i 
he  had  coUeeted,  aeenrding  to  the  ehnnieler  (1  Chron. 

xxii.  I  l  l,  UHVXHt  talents  of  goM,  nn.l  I  .iMHi.tKMt  tnl.m-i  of 
silver;  to  these  munt  Ije  added  liih  own  contntmliou  of 
8000  talents  of  gold  and  7000  of  silver  (1  Chron.  xxix» 
2-4),  and  the  additional  offerings  of  the  people,  the  total 
▼alne  of  which,  estimating  the  weight  of  a  talent  to  be 
125  lbs.  tn>y,  ^"11  at  73a  per  oz.,  ami  hilver  at  4*.  4l«/. 
per  or.,  is  rccki>n«  il  by  Mr.  Napier  to  be  i;H3»,i»29,6^7. 
Some  idea  of  the  largeness  of  this  sum  may  be  formed  bgr 
considering  that  in  1866  Uie  total  amount  of  gold  in  nae 
in  the  worid  waa  cakakted  to  be  about  f 4,100.000,000. 
Undoubtedly  the  (|iiantity  of  the  precious  metals  pos- 
aessed  by  the  Israebies  might  be  greater  in  conse- 
quence of  tbeir  OOmoorcial  intcrcourec  with  the  ItKEoi- 
dans^  who  w««  maaten  of  the  sea ;  but  in  the  timo  of 
David  tJtey  were  a  nation  struggling  for  poBtieal  esitt- 
eiicc,  siirrciiiKled  by  jiowerful  enemies,  and  wiiln  iit  the 
leinure  iiece's«ar}'  for  developing  their  comroi  rcial  capa- 
bilities. The  numbers  given  by  Joeephns  (.1  ru.  vii,  14, 
S)  are  only  one  tenth  of  those  in  the  text,  bnt  the  sani, 
even  when  thna  reduced,  is  still  enormous.  Bntthoqgh 
goM  was  thus  common,  silver  appears  to  have  been 
ordinary  medium  of  commerce.  The  tirst  commercial 
transaction  of  which  we  possewi  the  details  was  the  pur- 
wnrld :  and  Parvaim  (i  Chron.  iii,  0),  Baamab  (£xek.  I  duue  of  Ephron's  field  by  Abraham  for  400  shakda  of 
xxvii,22),Shebs(l  Kingax,2,I0;  PM.lxxii,16;  Isa.lx,  silver  (Gen.  xxiii,  16);  akves  were  boaght  with  sOvcr 
6;  Ezek.xxvii,  22'),  and  Upbaz  (Jer.  x,  9).  were  other  (<Jen.  xvii.  VI);  .silver  wa.i  the  money  paid  by  Abitnt- 
soun-e8  of  gohl  fur  the  markets  of  Talestine  and  Tyre.  It  lech  as  a  cum{>ensation  to  Abraham  ((ien.  xx,  Iti ) ;  Ji>- 
was  probably  brought  in  the  form  of  ingoU  (Josh,  vii,  21;  ,8cph  was  sold  to  the  Ishroaebte  merchants  for  twenty 


A.  V.  wedge,"  liu  **  tongue")^  and  was  rapidly  oonvert- 
ed  into  artldes  of  ornament  and  nse.  liar-rings,  or  rather 

no'-i  -riDgs,  were  made  of  it — thoi*  givrti  tu  HelMvca  were 


pieoea  of  silver  (Gen.  xxxvii,  S8)  j  and  generally  in  the 
Old  Testament,  •money"  in  the  A.T.  is  Uterallr  silver. 

The  llr^«l  payment  iii|,ni!iiis  meiilii-iird  in  i  I'lir  iii.  xxi, 
hali'a shekel (|  oz.)  in  weight  (,Gen.  xxiv,  22) — bracelets  25,  where  David  buyj*  the  tbre.*hing-li(M>r  of  Oman,  or 
(Geik  xxiv,  -22),  chains  ((ten.  xli,  42),  signets  (Exod.  Araunab,  the  .lebusite,  for  "six  hundred  shekels  of  90M 
',  22),  buUte,  or  q>berical  omamenta  suspended  from  |  by  wcighu"  But  in  1  he  (tarallel  narrative  of  the  transac- 
tion in  2  Sam.  xxi  v,  24,  t  he  price  pdd  fbr  the  thrcshinff- 
tl(M)raiRl  the  oxen  is  tiCi v  k<  I-i  uf  -ih  i-r.  An  aileinpt 
ha.s  l)een  made  by  Keil  to  reconcile  theM-  two  {lassageis 
by  !>upp<»^ing  that  in  the  former  the  purchase  referred  to 
was  that  of  the  etrtire  hill  00  which  the  threshing-floor 
stiKMl.  and  in  the  latter  that  of  the  threshing-floor  itaelC 

Hut  the  clo!<c  rcH  niblaiire  In^tween  the  twn  narraiivea 
n  iidcD)  it  dithcult  to  aci'^pt  this  explanation,  and  to  im- 
agine that  two  different  circumatanoso  are  described. 
That  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  numbers  in  3 
8am.]arir,9and  I  Chfnn.nct,5  is  admitted,  and  it  seems 
imiMwible  to  avoid  the  <-onclusion  that  the  preM  tit  cas* 
is  but  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  With  this 
one  exce()tion  thCTO  is  no  case  in  the  O.  T.  in  which 
gold  is  alludcil  to  as  a  medium  at  commerce;  the  He- 
brew ttiinage  may  have  been  partly  gold,  but  we  have  no 
proof  of  it.    .See  fioi.ii. 

btiver  was  brought  into  Palestine  in  the  form  of 


the  neck  (Exod.  xxxv,  22),  and  dialns  (brthe  legs  (Numb 
xxxi,  50;  comp.  \-<i.  iii,  IH;  riiny.xxxfii.  12  1.  It  was 
used  in  cmbnnderA-  ( Kxod.xxxix,S;SSam.i,  21 ;  i'liny, 
Tlii,  74) ;  the  decorations  and  fumittmof  the  Talteniacle 
were  enriched  with  the  gold  of  the  onrnmenta  which  the 
Hebrews  wUingly  offered  (Exod.  xxxv-xl);  the  same 
precious  metal  was  lavished  upon  the  Temple  (1  Kings 
vifVii);  Solomon's  throne  was  overlaid  with  gohl  (1 
Kings  X,  18),  his  drinking-cnpa  and  the  vessels  of  the 
bouse  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  were  of  poia  gold  (1 
Kings  X,  21),  and  the  neighboring  princes  bronght  him 
as  pre.*riit.H  vi  s>^rU  of  i^'iM  and  silver  1 1  Kii  i:-^  x,  25). 
So  plentiful  indeed  was  the  supply  of  the  pr»nou8  met- 
als during  bis  reign  that  silver  was  esteemed  of  little 
worth  (1  Kings  x,  21,  27).  Gold  and  silver  were  de- 
voted to  the  fashioning  of  idolatrous  images  (Exod.  xx, 
S8;  xxxii.  4;  Deut,  xxix.  17;  1  Kings  xii.  '2k).  TIjc 
Oown  on  the  bead  of  Malcham  (A.  V.   ibcir  king"), 
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platct  from  Tanhuh,  with  gold  and  irwj  (1  Kings  x, 

2-i;  2  Chrun.  L\,  21 ;  Jvr.  x,  9).  The  ■oeumuUtion  uf 
weaJtlj  ill  the  reiKQ  Soluaidii  was  »4i  i^reat  tliat  .hiImt 
WM  bat  little  ateemed :  the  iuiig  nuule  silver  to  be  iti 
JcnHtan  m  tfonM**  (1  Kiii|{>  x,  21,  27).  Willi  Uw 
tTMsures  which  were  brougbit  out  of  Egypt,  not  only 
cb^  urnanienta,  but  the  ordinary  metal-work  of  the  Tab- 
eraade  wa*  mailt-.  "^'K  •  r  w  «in{ili>y<Hl  for  the  WK-ki-L' 
ef  the  boaida  ^KxwL  xxvi,  i;*;  xitxvi,  24),  and  fur  the 
hMkaaTtepOknaiMi  their  liUeto(Exod.xxxviii.  10). 
Th-'  <i|>itali«  of  the  pillars  were  overlaid  with  it  (Exod. 
xxAviu.  17 1;  the  chart^crs  and  Ik>wI»  offeml  by  the 
princes  at  the  dedication  uf  ilic  TiiIk nuii  K-  i  Nuim!>.  v  ii, 
11^  ct&X  dM  UuiDMta  ht  manballiug  the  hiMt  <,NumU 
«,S),ttd  MM  of  tiM  CMkUaMidn  and  WUaa  for  the 
Itepie,  were  of  silver  (1  Chroii.  xxviii,  15, 16),  It  wan 
■sed  fur  the  setting  uf  gold  ornami-nui  (l'n>v.  xxv,  \  l) 
and  other  decorations  (C'4int.  i,  1 1 ),  and  fur  the  pillare  uf 
Saifona  goigeoua  cbarioi  or  palanniiin  (Cant,  iii,  10). 
SatStLvsa. 

Frr>ra  a  cumpariaoo  of  thp  diffiTcnt  nrnouiitM  of  p>l<l 
aad  »iiver  colltt-tetl  by  David,  it  »|.|)r.iri  thai  the  pro- 
ponioti  uf  thi-  ftiriucr  to  the  latt4'r  1  to  U  nearly. 
Thiee  hoadred  taieou  of  aiircr  and  thirty  tateaia  of  gold 
««  danaaded  of  Haaekiah  by  Senaclierib  (%  Kuigi 
TV!M.  II  :  t.iif  lanT,  whfn  Pharaoh-tiwhn))  took  .Iclio- 
ihu.  jin.M.iu  r,  ht'  iin|Kf!Wil  u|)on  the  laud  a  triltut*-  ut  KHt 
tilrtiw  <if  silver,  ami  only  uiie  talent  of  gokl  (2  Kings 
zziii,83).  The  differenoe  in  tha  proportion  of  gold  to 
rilftr  in  Ihow  two  caaM  ia  wy  remarlEaUa,  and  doaa 
not  appear  t«  have  been  explained.    Soe  Monev. 

Rra»»,or  more  properly  copf>cr.  was  a  native  pnxluct 
(•t  roli'^tiiir,  "a  land  wbo>K!  i>ti>nvi>  are  iron,  and  out  of 
wboae  hilla  thoo  maycat  dig  copper"  (DauU  viii,  9}  Job 
m&,  %  It  waa  ao  plaiMUbl  in  tlw  days  of  Soloaaon 

that  Iho  ipiaiitity  (.-miiloyeil  in  the  Temple  could  not  be 
etlitnat^-ii,  it  wiM  ho  jjnat  »  1  Kiii^*  vii,  17  i.  Much  of 
the  copper  which  David  had  prepare*!  fur  this  work  wh« 
taken  frooi  the  ^syriaaa  aftar  tbe  daleat  of  iladadezer 
(S  Sank  Tiii»  8),  and  mure  waa  praanted  by  Toi,  king  of 

Hirntth.  The  m.irkpt  of  Tyro  wan  supplit-il  with  ve.H- 
»i.'i)oi  ihe  >>imf  iiH'tal  by  ttit'  iiierctiantii ul  Javan,  I'ubal, 
aail  .Meshech  i  Kz«k.  xxvii,  l.> ).  I'here  ia  wroog  reason 
lobelwra  thai  bcas^a  nijtiunof  coppaKadidiMVWM 
■akaoini  lo  the  aoeientai  Ta  tba  latter  metal  na  aUn- 

ii<Mi  i«  fuuniL  Hut  tin  wan  well  known,  and  from  thr  dif- 
ficulty wliii.  h  att<»i(U  the  t4<u;{heiiiu};  ul"  pure  copper  m< 
as  lo  render  it  tit  for  liammering,  it  in  proliable  that  the 
Buda  of  daoxadiaiqg  eopftar  tgr  the  inlwiwtwtr  of  anali 
nssiMitita  of  tin  had  bean  eariy  diaeoreied.   '•Wa  are 

inrlin«^l  to  think."  s:iy^  Mr.  Njijiiir.  "that  Moses  um^\ 
no  cwppi-r  vc-wIh  tor  doiut»tic  pur^Mirie^s  hul  hronze,  the 
w  uf  which  iji  Icaa  objectionable.  Bronze,  not  being  so 
Mbjact  to  taruisb,  taJtes  oa  a  floar  (wlish,  and  beiug 
■aoh  flMce  aaaily  ndted  and  east,  it  probably  was 
mon  extensively  use<l  than  ojpper  alone.  Thcx*-  pr«<  - 
tKal  cuiuideratious,  and  the  ifact  that  almoat  all  the 
antique  ca.t(ing8  aad  odMT  iftklsa  ia  MStai  which  are 
pnwnred  dntn  tbasa  anei«tt  tIaMS  an  rfW|mtd  of 
knnai^  pcmra  in  oor  opinion  that  where  the  word  *  bcsa^ 
ecRin  in  .S.  riiiturc.  exo'pt  when'  it  rvd'T*  to  an  ore,  mu  li 
M  Job  xxvut.  J  and  Diut.  viii,  it  should  be  translated 
bninie"  {MetaU  <,/  iJ„-  nibU,  p.  tW ).  Anna  (2  .Sam.  xxi, 
Jobxj(,2Ai  k'aa.xviii,84)aBdansor(l8aai.xvii, 
a,«,tt)  warn  nade  of  this  metal,  which  was  capable  of 
heiiiK'  •<>  w  nuiifht  a  to  admit  of  a  kwn  and  tiar  1  .  1  j. 
Tht  Licyptiaiu  employed  it  in  cutting  the  harde.Hi  (;ran- 
>!<■.  1  he  Mexicans,  befaie  the  diaoovery  of  iron, "  fotnid 
s  aib«ttiuc  in  an  allqr  of  tin  and  ooppart  aad  with 
Isali  made  of  this  branae  they  eould  cat  not  only  metalst 
but,  with  the  aid  of  silit  ious  duM,  the  hardest  substances, 
u  twoait,  porphyry,  ametbystis  and  emeraida"  (IVcscott, 
C^mq.  of  Mtwin,  ch.  vX  The  great  skUl  attained  by 
tbe  £^iMis  in  working  metals  at  a  vaiy  aariy  pMiod 
nsaas  Ught  upon  the  remarkable  facility  with  which 
t>ip  Nn*  lit*-*,  (luring  their  wandirin^;^  in  the  lU-jHrt. 
fciaburated  the  wocka  of  act  oouaected  with  the  structure 


]  of  the  Tsbcmacle,  for  which  great  acquaintance  with 
I  metak  was  rei^ui-titc.  In  the  troublous  tinu-!*  which  fol- 
loWfd  their  ciilrBiir.-  i;;i.>  r,il.«tint-  tlii-  knowhiij,'!- 
sccjos  to  have  been  lost,  lor  whcu  the  Temple  waa  biuit 
the  metalpwockm  employed  ware  Phianloiana.  See 
Cornell. 

Iron,  like  copp^-r,  was  found  in  the  hills  of  Palestine. 
Till-  "  iron  inonniain"  in  the  trans-Jordanic  region  Im  dc> 
scribed  by  Joacphua  (H'or,  iv,  X,  2),  and  waa  remarka- 
ble for  producing  a  particular  kind  of  palm  (Mishna, 
Sucru,  e<l.  Dachs,  p^  1M2).  Iron  minca  are  still  worked 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Kefr  Hfineh  in  the  S.  of  the  valley 
Zaharnni:  (ton  liiiig-works  are  found  at  Nli<  inu.Hter,  thnv 
hours  W.  of  liaalbek,  and  othera  iu  the  oak-wooila  at 
Masbek(Kitter,A'n/it«fld^,svii,78,S01){  botthemethfld 
employed  is  the  t>implest  po^iible,  like  that  of  the  old 
Samoihraciana,  and  the  imn  .so  obtained  is  thiitly  uxd 
for  horse-eboe*.    .Sic  Iiuj.n. 

Tin  and  lead  were  both  known  at  a  veiy  earjy  period, 
thaogh  there  ia  no  distinct  traee  of  them  In  nlMtlae. 

I'ho  former  waa  among  the  spoik  of  the  Midiaiiit*-* 
(Numb,  xxxi,  22),  who  might  have  obtained  it  in  their 
int»  rcourji«?  with  the  I'h<enician  nurchants  (coinp.  (n  n. 
XXX vii,  24>,  who  themselves  procured  it  from  Tar- 
•hiih  (Eaek.  xxvH,  If )  and  the  tin  eoontrlmortlM  West 

The  allanions  to  it  in  the  OM  Testament  principally 
|M>int  to  its  admi.xture  with  the  ores  of  the  precious 
metals  (laa.  i,  25 ;  Esek.  xxii,  18, 20).  It  must  have  oc- 
ciured  ia  the  composition  of  faranae:  the  Asqrrian  bowls 
aad  (fishes  in  the  Britirii  Muaeom  are  fbmid  to  oontaiii 

'  onr  nf  tin  Im  ten  <>rcup]ier.  "Tlie  tin  prolMibly 
obtained  from  I'lKcniriu.  and  conw^i^uetilly  that  um-<1  in 
the  bioaaee  in  the  Uritish  Museum  may  actually  luve 
been  aspofted,  nearlv  three  thousand  years  ago,  from 
tha  British  hies"  (Uyaid,  AaiL  mi  M  p.  191).  flee 
I.«Ati;  Ti.H. 

Antimony  (2  Kings  ix, .HO;  Jer.  iv, .30;  A. V. "paint* 
ing"),  in  the  form  of  |H)w<lcr,  wan  uned  by  the  Hebrew 
woa)eo,Uk«tbei»A/of  the  Aiabs»  for  oukirii^(  their  cjfi^ 
Uds  and  eyebrows,   flee  PAiirr. 

III.  As  alktvr  -r.'iti  'l.  the  ii-.vciition  of  the  metallurgic 
artn  ia  in  Scripture  aacnUil  to  1  ul*al-cain  (,Gcn.  iv,  22). 
In  later  timca  the  manufacture  of  usefUlnlMMiLt  and  im- 
yiimeata  ia  aietala  aeems  to  have  been  canled  on  to  a 
eonaideraUe  extent  among  the  Ismditce,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  frequent  allusions  Ui  thorn  by  the  poets 
ajid  propheto.  ikit  it  does  nut  ap|)ear  that,  in  the  tiner 
and  more  ehbarale  biancbcs  of  this  great  art,  they  made 
much,  if  any,  prqgreM  during  the  flonrisluqg  timca  of 
their  oommonwo^;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 

Solomon  wa-s  oblitjed  tn  i-btain  ossistAiu  r  fmni  the  PhiL-- 
nicians  in  executing  the  metal  work  of  the  I'emple  (.1 
Kings  vii,  13).  Among  the  aadcnt  Bgyptiana  the  op- 
eratkms  of  metallurgy  were  carried  to  great  peifeetian, 
as  the  deKneatinns  extant  npon  the  OHnaaieRta  etiH  tea* 
tify  (s<c  \Viikin-^>ii,  ii.  «q.).  The  Asayrinn-*  like- 
wiiM-  had  made  gn  at  proticieiK7  in  the  same  art  (m-c 
Layard's  ii.  315  sq. ;  \im,  and  Hah.  p.  191  sq.). 

The  Hebrew  workers  in  iron,  aad  et^iMvially  soch  as 
made  crma,  were  fhMpiently  carried  away  by  the  dtflbr> 
«-nt  con<pierore  of  the  lsraelit"s  ( I  Sam.  xiii.  U< :  2  Kiniii 
xxiv,  II,  lo;  .ler.  xxiv,  I;  xxix,  2);  which  is  one  cir- 
'  ctimstance  among  others  to  show  the  high  evtimatiiHi 
in  which  thia  branch  of  handicraft  waa  anciently  held. 

The  ibllewing  are  the  nietaUie  manuflKtnes  named 

in  t1io  Old  Testamriii  ;  * 'f         nx<  s  (  Dent.  xix.  ■'»  2; 

Kingn  vi,  t>)x  saw.s  (2  .Sam.  xii,  Hlj;  »tone-<nitter» 
tools  (^Deut.  xxvii,  6);  sauoe-pans  (Eaak.iT,  S);  Ixdta, 
chains^  knives^  eta,  but  especially  wcapoaa  of  war  (1 
Sam.  xrii,  7;  1  Maee.  vi,  8S\  BedRteads  even  were 
sonietimeM  luaU'  of  iron  (I)<-iil.  iii,  II  U  "  chRriots  of 
iron,"  i.  e.  war-i  Imriots,  are  noticfd  fretjucntly.  Of  c*>p- 
per  we  find  vessels  of  all  kinds  (l.«v.  vi,28  ;  Xumb.  xvi, 
39;  2Chn>n.iv,16;  Ezek.viii,27);  and  also  weapons  of 
war,  principally  helmets,  cuirasses,  shields,  spears  ( 1  Sam. 
xvii, .');  vi.  :'i><;  J  Sam.  xxi,  10) ;  alto  chains (.ludg.  xvi, 
21)  i  and  even  mirrors  (Exod.  xxxviii,  H).    Gold  and 
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tUrer  furnished  article  of  ornament,  abo  i-enels,  each  i 

a.<4  cups,  f(oblet«,  etc.  1*hc  }iuly  ve««els  of  the  Temple 
were  mostly  of  golil  (Kzra  v.  11).  Idolaicr-  had  ittol* 
and  other  sacml  objecitt  of  silver  (Exutl.  xx,  21);  Im.  ii, 
20;  AeO  xvti,29;  xix,*24).  Lrad  is  mentioned  u  be- 
ing used  fur  weightit,  and  for  piumb-lines  in  meaauring 
(Amos  vii,  7 ;  Zech.  r,  8 ).  Some  of  the  toob  of  work- 
cn  in  metal  are  also  mentionetl :  jHt'am,  the  amrii 
(Isn.  xli,  n3|y^,  i«<»W(jA<(/j',  ilii'  tuiinm'  f  for  rar- 
pvuiers  (l&a.  xliv,  I'i);  m^I^Q.  ^u//wA',  the  tioitc-ham- 
mer  (laa.xli,7);  Q**n;7  b-Z,  rW  ftodUat', tba  fiitetn; 
no-O,  mutppu'ack,  the'  MUnrs  (Jer.  vi,  29) ;  T'^X^, 
ffifi/ZfTpA',  the  crucUAr  (Pruv.  xvii,  8) ;  "IS,  kur,  the 
mrttinff-fumarr  fEzek.  xxii,  18).  Sec  each  of  thete 
arlicli  -  ill  riliilialTl  K  111  ■■nil  r. 

There  are  ahiu  oIIumi'Ii^  t>>  various  oi)eration9  eon- 
neeted  with  th«piN|wration  of  tnelalt.  (1.)  The  Mtielt- 
ing  of  metal  was  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
it  duid,  but  in  order  to  separate  and  purify  the  richer 
metal  when  mixetl  with  ha-M-r  niim  raK  n>  silver  from 
lead,  etc.  (Isa.  i,  25 ;  oomp.  i'liny,  /iisf.  .\ui.  xxxvii,  47  ; 
Eiek.xxH,lS-SO).  Thedroaatieiiaratcdbjrtliiapniens 
Is  calletl  C"3"C  .«i//i"r,  alihi>ii;,'h  this  woril  al.s<t  applicjt 
to  metal  not  yet  puriiied  from  its  dross.  For  the  actual 
«r  cbenieal  aepnaiion  other  materials  wm  nixed  in 
the  smelting,  such  as  alkaline  salt.s  "'3,  bor  (Isa.  i.  '25), 
and  lead  (Jer.  vi,  2d ;  oomp.  Pliny,  Uul.  AW.  xxxiii,  81). 
(2.)  TIm  eiatinf  of  images  (Exod.  xxr,  IS;  xxvi,  87; 
Isa.  xl,  19\  which  are  always*  of  pnUl,  silver,  or  copper. 
The  ca»ting  of  iron  is  not  mi  iiiiniied,  and  was  perhaps 
unknown  to  the  aneients  (  Hau^imann,  in  Ounmenttill. 
Stic.  Gatt.  iv,  &3  sq.;  Muller,  ArrktnL  p.  871).  (8.) 
The  Kaomierinf;  of  nettd,  and  makinf;  It  into  hnwl 

sh<  (t.s  (Niimli.  \vi.  :?K  :  Isa.  xliv.  li'  :  .h  r.  x\  (4.)  S<il- 
lit  riiij;  ainl  wt  liliiif^  iwrta  of  metal  loj;cther  (Isa.  xli,  7). 
(.').)  Sinoolhini;  anil  (loiishing  metals  (  I  Kings  vii,  45). 
(<!.)  Overlaying  with  plates  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  oop- 
|MT  (Exod.  XXV,  11-94;  I  Klnf^  Ti,SO;  t  Chron.lS,fi; 
i'l^'ii!'.  I-.T.  \t.  Thr-  execution  of  these  tlifferent 

nu  ialiiirgic  oiKT.'ition.s  niiiH-ar*  to  have  formed  three  dis- 
tiiu-l  branches  of  hamlieraft  iK'fore  the  exile;  for  we 
read  of  tltc  blacksmith,  by  the  name  of  the  "  worker  in 
iron''  (^na  ti^n,  Isa.  xliv,  12) ;  the  hnus-founder  (1 
King!«  vii.  I  t);  and  the  gold  and  silver  SOlith  (Judg. 
xvii,  4 ;  MaL  iii,  2).   See  Mbchasic 

See  generally,  Bellmnann,  ffandk  i,  fft 
Wette,  ArchaoK  p.  I.H>  wj. :  Faher.  Archanl.  i 
Link,  I'nrelt,  i,  435  aq. ;  Winer,  /iealw.  s.  v 
See  further  under  Mixil 

Metallurgy.    See  Mkt.m.;  ^Iink. 

Metamorphoses  i(ir.  /tfrn/i' powoir,  change  of 
farm)  denoted,  in  the  mytholo^'v  of  the  aiiciettta^  thoso 
transformations  of  banian  beings  into  beaitSi  stooea, 
trees,  and  even  Into  fire,  water,  etc.,  in  fables  of  which 
that  niythiilo;;y  al>ounded.  Tin-  nriuiii  and  ^iunitieance 
of  sueli  lalih  !•  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine.  Some 
of  th<  in  (iroliably  originated  in  obsnration  of  the  won- 
derful tranafonnations  of  nature;  Mime  in  a  nii!<appre- 
benaioaof  the  metaphors  pni|>loy»<l  hy  the  oMer  ikkI!*: 
and  some  iHirhnpn  in  rm  re  ■>ii|H  r-iiiiiiii  niitl  of  tin- 
marvelloua.  The  wM  inwi^umtion  of  the  Orientals 
filled  their  mythohigies  with  metamuqihiwes  in  the 
gicatesfc  mniilwr;  and  the  classic  mytboilogy  appmach- 
es  to  them  in  this  mpeet.  The  nmlisn'al  days  of  Eu- 
riijK'.  (  Npi  i-i;illy  of  < ii'f niiiiiy,  i-  forth  the  fairy  talcs 
and  other  forms  of  folk-lore,  wonderfully  rich  in  nieu- 
naorphoscs.   See  Hythoixwt. 

Metaphor  (V,x.  fitrad-i' nff.  a  ti  <i»i>ferfncr\  a  fig- 
ure of  sjieech  by  means  of  which  one  thing  is  put  for 
another  which  it  only  n-semUea.  It  differs  from  other 
comparisons,  e.  g.  nmite,  etc.,  In  comiiaUng  of  a  «Mv/e 
work.  Thus  the  MImItt  spesks  of  Ctnd's  law  as  being 
**•  light  to  his  feet  .iml  .n  Ijiinp  to  )i\s  i-ath."  The  met- 
■piior  is  tberefbre  a  kind  uf  comparison,  in  which  the 


sq.i 

Mculle 


De 


speaker  or  writer,  casting  aside  the  circumlocution  of 
the  ordinary  similitude,  seeks  u*  attain  his  end  at  once 
hy  Ixddly  iiieiitifyin^  his  illiuttratioti  «iih  the  thinn  il- 
luslratetl.  It  is  thus  of  necessity,  when  well  conceived 
and  expressed,  graphic  and  striking  in  the  Mgbot  d»> 
gree,  and  has  been  a  favorite  figure  with  p(«ets  and 
orators,  an<l  the  makers  of  proverlis,  in  all  agea.  Kven 
in  ordinarj-  lai>^:ua^:e  tli<-  iiu  aiiiii;;?!  of  words  are  in  ^reat 
part  metaphors;  as  when  wc  speak  of  an  acittt  intellect 
or  a  bttU  promontoi}*. 

MetaphraHtea,  Simkiin,  a  Ryzantine  writrr  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  acquired  great  reyuitation  hy  his  oonipila- 
tion  of  the  live*  of  many  saints  and  martyrs.  Very  lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  individual  histoiy.  It  appean^  how- 
ever, to  be  proved  that  he  Hvcd  at  Cbmiananeple,  sad 
there  filled  an  official  position.  The  name  Metaphrastra 
was  given  him  on  ai*Cf>unt  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
rommeiited  and  ]nirii]>htuml  (ifitTt^onnt)  the  mate- 
rials for  bis  biographical  work.  The  greatest  variety 
of  opinion  prevaus  as  to  the  tine  when  be  Kred:  Bhm- 
dell,  Voasius,  fVillii  r.  Hnronins,  Siniler,  Volaterra,  Alia- 
tins.  Cave,  (huiiii.  Kabriciu^  nil  jjivc  difltniil  dates, 
varj  in^;  from  the  ;>th  to  the  l  lih  n  iitury.  It  even  ap- 
|>ears  uncertain  whether  there  may  not  have  existed 
two  men  of  that  nsme  st  dUKmnt  times.  Tha  msia 
ancient  date  is  that  of  I.io  .Allntiiis,  who  in  his  work 
Itf  Simmiiiim  Scripti/  (I'ar.  HUW,  p.  49  s<j.)  enters  into 
deep  r»'s<arihe.«  eoneeniing  M< taplirasteis  the  rcfnlt  of 
which  is  sdopled  by  Cave  {Histor.  LiUa:  [Loud.  16881, 
|k.  fi78)  and  Fabrielas  («K  <?r.vl,  60»;  in  ed.  HaiL  x, 
I8t)  s»|.).  His  conrhifions  were  onj>f>Red  by  Oudin  in 
his  JH**frtntio  df  irttite  rl  fo-ijtlui  >'^im.  Met.\f''>mmnir, 
ii,  131)0  m).).  From  various  |tnssages  in  M<irks  inidoubt- 
edly  written  by  Hetaphnstcs,  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well 
estahBiiifd  that  he  lived  dnring  the  rrign  of  the  emperor 
Ia^  vi  (PhihuNijihu't.  niid  was  Mnt  as  amluLs-Mitlor  to 
the  Aral*s  of  Crete  in  '.Hr>,  and  in  l«>4  to  those  w  ho  liad 
conquen-d  Thcssalonica.  whom  he  persuaded  not  to  de> 
stroy  that  city,  as  they  originally  intended.  It  seems 
alsD  wdl  established  that  he  was  still  alive  in  the  tiaw 
of  the  emperor  (Vni'tantinp  VII  ( I'orphjTo^t  nil  us). 
His  prinri|ial  works  arc:  I  ilrr  .StiiictoruiH,  undertaken, 
it  is  said,  at  the  sug^<-^tton  of  the  emperor  Constaiitine. 
lliis  assertion,  however,  has  often  been  omtcadktcd. 
The  woik  is  not  original;  Mftaptmsslcs  ooljr  smsiigril 
and  paraj)hrnsfd.  in  vrry  poo<l  style  for  the  times.  vari> 
ous  l)iogrH|ihi< H  whieh  existed  previously  in  the  libra- 
ries of  ehnrrhes  and  etmvents.  He  omitted  many  de- 
tails which  he  considered  useless  or  nnproved,  and  mub- 
stituted  others  which  he  loelced  open  as  mere  iiaportaat 
or  niirhi  ntir.  He  ha"  hren  aceused  of  having  by  these 
modiiii aiions  disin>yed  the  simplieity  of  the  ancient 
biographies.  His  own  work  has  undergone  many  alter* 
ations  and  additions,  as  wdl  ss  cvitailmenl,  so  that,  «c- 
oofding  to  Pabrieius,  oat  of  £09  biographies  griierslly 

ascribe*!  to  him.  only  122  are  tnidouhledly  f;«rniine. 
('are,  on  the  otlier  liaiid,  maintains  that  the  gnater 
part  of  the  417  manuscript  biographies  extant  in  the 
various  libraries  of  Etirope  sie  the  work  of  Mcta- 
phrastes.  Agaphis,  a  monk,  gave  an  cxtmet  of  tlina 
iiTidi  r  tlio  tiili-  f  it/fr  diftim  PoracHitu,  ttu  iUuttlwm 
■•iiiiclot  um  rilif  ill mimpttr  rx  Simrfmr  Mrliiphraste  (Vtlt^ 
ice,  1541, 4to).  The  most  im|iortsnt  smong  these  biog- 
raphies were  published,  in  (>rrek  sad  Latin,  in  the  Ikl- 
landisti^  Attn  StauHtrvm i — jlnaofra,  etmrniencing  with 
thi'  enij  cmr  l^'o  the  Armenian  (813  H2(U.  niid  eiicrnip 
with  Homanus.  the  son  of  I'onstantine  Porjihyroj^,  nitos 
(DaD  968).  It  is  evideiu  that  Metaphrastes,  who  waa 
already  aa  smhsssador  in  902,  eonkl  not  have  been  tha 
historian  of  events  which  wear  red  sixty  years  later. 
Some  critics  e<inM  ijnentlv  r»»nsiiler  the  later  part  of  the 
Annalt*  to  have  lK*en  written  hy  another  Metaphrastes. 
while  liaronius  thinks  thst  the  whole  work  was  com- 
poeed  by  a  writer  Uving  in  the  12th  eentniy.  These 
/4ffnols»,  which  are  of  great  hlstoricsl  vsltie,  were  pain- 
lished  with  a  Latin  tran.slation  hy  Comh"  tls  in  lu.s  HtMt, 
ByianUita  Hcriptont  pott  7 ktophattenif  of  which  tbe 
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cdMoo  hf  JmrnmuA  Bekker  (Bonn,  1888,  9vo)  ii  « 

canfulJy-revbcd  reprint: — KpUiufte  IX,  publisthed  in 
(ireuk  aud  I^tin  by  AIIatiuA,  I/iatri/xi  de  Simnmi- 
biu;  Curmiaa  pi(i  '/«"  jtotiiini,  in  AIla(iuy>;  niid  in  lyrc- 
imtPoUm  tineci  ttUrts  (Geneva,  1614,  foL): — Her  mo  in 
Diem  SMad  tmeti,  in  Latin  onlr,  by  OmdImMs,  /iUh- 
li  'h.  C nnciimator.  voL  iii : — Ei'c  TXiV  ^pr\vov  r»)c  i'Ttp- 
ayui  jtoToKcv,  I'tc,  in  (Irwk  ami  Ijitin  by  AlLatiu.H; 
"^•i-cral  hyinn«t,  or  ctmoHS,  Mill  in  u-'i'  in  the  Greek 
Church:— 'H^MM  Aoyot,  an  extract  from  the  w«rk«  of 
St  Btait.  and  pubUbed  in  Greek  and  Latbi  by  Mord 
(Paris,  l.^.'Vfi,  «vo\  See  Fabricius,  Bibiioth.  Gnrra,  vii, 
6»3;  X,  180;  i'aw.  Hixtoirr  lAtt. ;  WtLwVlUi,  Srrii>torrt 
Byzitnt.  cli.  xxiv  :  ()ii<tin,  l>Usrrt,  de  .Ktale  tt  Scriptit 
Simtomu  MetapkrattU^  in  his  OtnumaiL  de  script,  eccUt.; 
Bvomna,  Awnde*  ad  am.  «t»^H«noK,  »tal-Eme^ 
Vt,W>:  }h»r<T,  Vniir.  rHof/.  <7fn,\xK\;  IHH;  Smith,  Dirt. 
^Cr.  ami  limu.  liinrj.  and  Myihol.  ii,  1055.    (J,  N.  1'.) 

Metaphysics,  in  it.t  8tncto.4t  Aen.oo,  iii  a|iplio«i,  as^ 
a  tan.  to  that  defwrtmeat  of  jthiiotephf/  which  lia*  for 
iti  object  tbe  ioTcaiigation  of  exiatances  out  of  oui^ 
adm — "  that  knowled^^e  of  cauwji  and  priiirijitcs  which 
we  should  carry  wiih  u.i  into  evor\'  ili'i>.inmi'nt  of  in- 
quiry." Inasmurh  min.i  <  ihumI  jini|«rly  know  what 
i*  not  in  contact  with  itaeif,  tbe  question,  ^  What  is  the 
natere  of  oar  knowMgo  cf  th«  cxlcrnd  world  f"  has 
httn  a«ked  by  phil"^'i|i!i(rs.  and  answpnil  in  varioiw 
ways;  and  this  i»  tlif  jin-at  ijui'>tiun  uf  uict.iiiliy>ic.i,  if 
the  term  is  applied  in  a  striotly  historical  ^fii^e.  Amonp 
modem  whten  of  note  in  the  field  of  philusopby,  l*rof. 
Fciricr,  in  faia  fmiHlHUt  of  Mttaphyrict  (Edfnb.  and 
LmiL  IH,>|,  I'Jmol,  accordinfjly  occupii-s  him»<'lf  ^ilrly 
with  the  (juostions  connectotl  with  knowled^jf,  nr  the 
nature  of  our  (foroeption  of  an  external  world ;  his  ex- 
planatorj  title  ii^  The  Theory  of  Kmnuii^  ami  Betty. 
On  the  other  bwid,  tbe  latdy-deotMed  Sooteb  pbikacw 

phcr  Manuel,  in  hi<  artii-le  Mftaphtjuint  (t^yrfu/t/rdia 
Uritaimica,  «th  ed.  vol.  xiv.  a.  v.).  divideii  the  subject 
into  two  parts — " l'*ychnl,>ffy,  or  the  iicience  of  the  facta 
of  oenseiousiMsa  [which  cxprc«»ea  the  sdcnoe  of  mind 
gHMnllf]  aa  son ;  and  Oniolotfjt,  or  tbe  eeienee  of  the 
wm^  fact'*  ron^i'U-reil  in  their  relation  to  roalitic*  oxi"!- 
in;;  without  the  min  i "— tliat  U,  the  problem  of  [H'rce[>- 
li'm  or  metaphysii-s  in  tiie  narrower  sense.  "  Metn- 
phnica,''  aajra  the  writer  of  the  article  on  that  aui>{«et 
fa  tbe  BMAmrgk  CydopaSa,  "bare  been  called  tbe 
Pirtt  pht!''v>pftt/.  or  thf  S-ifnco  of  S^•ienc«•^*,  an  their  ol>- 
jett  i!i  to  e\|ilani  the  (inncipk's  and  caiiDes  uf  all  thinps 
existing,  and  to  supply  the  defei'tit  of  inferior  sciences, 
which  do  not  dcmonatfate,  or  auffici«itly  explain,  their 
priaeipleA.*  Here  we  have  a  itill  further  departure 
fiwti  our  firnr  and  (Muncwlint  r  inMimsi-rilxMl  'i[ili>>rc  t<> 
the  vast  expaiiw  of  the  dc|)artraent  ilself  known  an  jdii- 
lotopkjf.  Of  tbe  above  two  bnuicbes  of  pliiloMphy  or 
Hwtiphyaic^  pageh^ogg  (tj.  v.)  inveati^ates  the  faculties 
and  gpwatioBe  of  the  human  mind,  while  onMoify  (q.  v.) 
Mdn  to  develop  the  natun'  anit  l.-iiv<  of  real  existence. 
The  fimoer deals  with  the  |)henonifna  of  i'oiuH;iou»neiv«, 
flomtUtttiMl  of  the  mind,  the  laws  of  thoufjht;  the 
bttcr  with  the  eaaential  characteristics  of  being  per  te, 
the  eooalitttttoa  of  the  nnlrer*e,  the  lawa  of  Uiinfra. 
Thaibnner  Ik  deitcriptive,  and  the  latter  .«4'ientit1('  nn  la- 
pbyiiot  "Metaphysics,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton 
(leeC  Tiif  p.  wbaterer  latitude  the  term  Im- 

likcn,  is  a  admoe,  of  Qomplement  of  sctenceit.  exclu* 
■rely  occupied  with  mind.  Now  tbe  philosophy  of 
min  1  -  tm  i  holii(;y  or  nic  taphy 'if",  in  lln'  wide»l  >iii;niti- 
catioti  of  the  teriU!»— i.*  ihreeiuld,  for  the  object  it  ira- 
meJiatdy  proposes  for  consideration  may  either,  1, 
Aeaoaieaa  in  general ;  or,  '2,  hiws or,  3,  imferemen  and 
Bemdu.  .  .  .  The  whole  nf  philosophy  is  the  answer  to 
thw  thft-j'  <|ii<-.tl..ii^  ;  1.  What  are  tlie  facts  or  ph<noni- 
Mato  be  obM  rvtHl  /  2.  What  are  the  laws  which  rv^- 
uUic  tbene  facts,  or  under  which  these  phenomena  ap- 
pw?  3.  What  an  tbe  real  resullab  not  ImmcNliately 
,  wbkh  Ihew  fiHta  or  pbcnooMna  waifBDt  lis 


Tbe  great  autbori^  which  Aristotle  etijognd  in  the 

Middle  Ages,  and  the  little  actual  knowledge  respect- 
inp  the  laws  of  exiftence,  induced  his  followers  to  form 
frotn  liii  iihili>Mi|iliiiat  tra^rtncnt.s  a  wystein,  which  wrA  i'd 
as  a  canon  fur  the  pbilosuphy  uf  tbe  time.  The  oltk»t 
commcn^aton  of  Aristotle  had  directed  their  endeavors 
to  this  jMiint ;  but  melaphyitics,  as  an  independent  sci- 
ence, M'as  ib^velof»ed  by  the  schoolmen  of  tl»e  Middle 
Aj^*  (Thomas  Aquinan,  Duns  St)tui«.  William  Occam, 
and  others).  In  the  17tb  century,  however,  the  ineia« 
pbjrdea  of  tbe  schoolmen  was  undermined  bjr  tbe  {ntfO> 
diiction  of  a  critical  spirit  of  investigation.  I/^ird  Ha- 
j  con,  More,  Hoblies,  ap|i<-arcd  in  England ;  Tb.  Cani|>a- 
nella,  in  Italy;  1><>  C  irten,  in  France,  as  adventarien  of 
the  Aristotelian  scbuui-pbiloeopby.  For  details^  aeePui- 

bOSOPHT. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  most  recent 
di»<'uv>ions  ajiiH'ar.  on  the  wliole.  to  confirm  the  rom- 
imtuly-rtc.'ivnl  o|tinion,  according  to  which  tin-  term 
MtUiphjftic*t  though  or^giually  employed  to  designate 
a  trutiae  of  Ariatotlr,  waa  probably  unknown  to  that 
phi1n«»pher  biniM  If.  It  \*  true  that  the  oldest  ami  !)(  -t 
of  the  extant  coninicntaton*  on  Aristotle  refers  the  in- 
scription of  the  treatise  to  the  htagyrite  (Alexander,  in 
A  ritt.  Meth,  p.  127,  ed.  Booits) ;  hut  in  th«  extant  writ- 
ings of  Arietotle  bimaelf,  tboagb  tiw  woik  and  Ha  sub> 
ject  are  frequently  referred  to  under  the  titles  of  tbe 
Firtt  PhiUi*i>})h;i,  or  'J  luulorfy,  or  Wudom  (Asclepius, 
apud  Brandis  Scholia,  p.  b\^,  b.  19;  Uonilz,  in  Atitt. 
Metaph,  p.  6),  no  authority  is  found  for  the  latter  and 
raocv  popular  appellatioD.  On  the  whole,  tbe  weight 

of  evidence  appears  to  bs  fal  favT  uf  the  "tipjiosilion 
whicli  attributes  the  inscription  rd  fitTii  ra  ifji  aiKa  to 
AndronicuB  Kbodius,  the  first  editor  of  Aristotle's  c<d- 
lectcd  worka.  The  title,  aa  given  to  the  writings  on 
the  flret  pbUosophy,  probably  tmUeates  oidy  their  |daee 
in  the  ciillcction,  as  coming  nfJtr  the  phyticat  trtotun 
of  the  author  (comp.  Ikuiitz  iid  Aritl.  Mdajih.  p.  3,  :>). 
In  this  respect  the  term  Metajihynic*  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  that  of  PoetUej  both  names  signifying 
notldng  mere  than  tlie  (het  of  iwnething  da*  haiviDg 

precede<l.  Shakespeare  used  SMftyilfrfDaf  «  agTMOy 
mous  with  supi  nmtni  id. 

"  Fate  and  mttaptiytical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  efownad.*-4AMMA,  Act  I,  Scene  i» 

riemeii'^  Alexnndriniis  ( Strom.  \^  cnn-^idered  wilaphijn- 
irnl  as  eiiuivalent  to  tuptnintiirul ;  and  is  Miii[iorted  by 
the  Greek  commentator  Philo[ionus.  lUit  il  /itrd  be 
interpreted,  as  it  may,  tn  mean  along  icith,  then  aitfii- 
phyriet,  or  metaphysical  philosophy,  will  be  that  phi- 
losophy which  we  slioulil  tnke  i,'/  vlih  into  phys- 
ics, and  into  every  niher  philosophy  —  tliat  knowledge 
of  causes  and  princijileH  which  wo  should  carry  with 
us  into  everx'  deiiartment  of  inquiry.  Aristotle  called 
it  the  governing  philoMiphy.  which  gives  laws  to  sll, 

lint  receive'^  laws  tVoni  none  f  .1/' /f/y)/n/.«.  lih.  i,  ray.  2). 
L»iril  l{acv>u  {AdruiiftiutHt  oj  Ltuniiiitf,  hk.  ii  i  has  lim- 
ited its  sphere,  when  he  Ba2rs,**Tbe  one  part  (of  philoe- 
ofhy),  which  is  phptka,  faiqitiieth  and  bandlelii  the  mo- 
ferial  and  fffinent  causes ;  and  tbe  other,  which  is  mrta* 

yf/o/,-/' h.milleth  the  /I'/  ij.t;/         fiiud  canx-."    Ihit  all 
causes  are  coiisi(iere<l  liy  ,\ristoilc  in  his  writings  which 
have  l>een  entitled  Mtfuj'/ii/ni'-.'.     "  .Vrisioile."  aays 
I  Schwegler  {Hist,  o/  I'hitot.  p.  11*2),  "held  that  every 
1  science  must  hare  Ibr  investigstlon  a  determined  prov- 
ince and  sejiarale  form  i  f  (  <  in_-.  luit  iluit  none  of  il.r-e 
\  iH'iences  rcm'hes  llie  ctinceplioii  uf  Uing  itx  lf.  Hence 
I  there  is  needed  a  science  which  should  in\n>stigate  that 
which  tbe  other  sciences  take  up  hypothctically,  or 
I  through  experience.    This  is  done  by  the  firrt  philoso- 
ph\',  which  lias  111  iln  with  lieiii<^  lis  Mich,  whih'  the 
other  sciences  relate  only  to  ileterniined  and  concrete 
l>e-ing.    The  Me/<i;<Ay«*cjr,  which  is  this  aciencc  of  being 
and  its  primitive  grounds,  is  the  JirU  pkSotophp,  since 
I  it  is  presupposed  by  every  other  diacipUne.  Thus,  ai^'a 
i  Aiiatotle^  if  thara  were  eoly  a  pbyaieal  aubatanoe,  then 
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wouUl  phyfit**  Ik*  the  first  and  the  only  philoaophy ;  but 
if  there  be  an  iinmaterial  ami  unmoved  casoncc  which 
is  the  ground  uf  all  beiii]^  ibcn  mint  there  be  aIm  an 
antecedent,  and,  beeaiue  it  is  anteeedent,  a  onivenal 
phil<is.i(ihy.  Til*!  lirst  nMund  nf  all  bfiiij;  CkhI,  whcTitx- 
ArUlotli:  occasionally  giv*'»  to  tin-  lirst  phUo*»phy  the 
name  of  theology."  '  **  The  aim  of  meUipbysic»,"  says 
D'Alembeft  {^JtiUa^  iv,  "ia  to  examine  the  gen- 
eration of  otir  ideas,  and  to  slinw  that  ther  come  from 
.HfnAaliiin.i,"  Tlii-i  i-<  ihf  idtiilo^y  nf  (^)ii(lillac  ntid  I>c 
Trace.  "  Mclaphy»ic«,"  »ay»  Sirw  «ri  (  Ihutrt.  pu  ii,  p. 
476),  **  was  a  word  fcrmerly  apprupriattHi  to  the  ontol- 
ogy and  pneumatology  of  the  acbools,  but  now  under- 
stood as  equally  applicable  to  all  tlioee  inquiries  which 
have  for  iin  ir  ulijc  t  t.,  tra»'e  the  various  lirniiclicK  cif 
human  kiiowUilm-  (•>  tluir  tirst  priiicipk**  in  tlic  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind ;"  and  in  the  i'rcrace  to  the 
aame  Dutertatim  be  aa^a  ttM  by  iDeMpbyaics  be  un- 
derstands tlM  "  IndiMtivt  Bbimophy  «f  the  kniDiD 
miod."  For  tttentiuct  aae  niiLOMinnr.  (J.HiW.) 

BbtastaBio,  I'tKTRo  FVin  vvknti  kx,  an  eminent 
Italian  ixK't,  ileMTVos  our  notice  as  t  In-  aui  lior  of  several 
sacred  dramas,  oratorios,  etc.  He  wa-s  Imrn  at  Ilnnu;  in 
16M^  and  waa  originally  named  TaAPAsai.  lie  mani- 
fesied  at  an  eaily  age  extraoidinary  talenta  for  im|myr- 

isation  on  any  nuhjcct.  Hnviiii;  at  tract  vil  tlic  notice  eif 
the  ceU'braleil  juri.'«L  <iravina.  la-  was  acinptcil  l»y  him, 
and  hii*  name  was clian^cil  to  Mfta}«la.iio  t  a  "  chanj^ing"), 
in  allusion  to  his  adoption.  UisbenefiBctor  died  in  1718, 
leaving  his  property  to  Metastasio,  wbo  now  dereted 
himself  princiiiilly  t.i  htiT.iry  pur-'iiitH  ami  the  publica- 
tion of  his  ilitri  rciit  iMH  tical  priMliu  iitinn.    In  I72y  be 

wa.'<  invited  to  Vienna  to  >>(<  <■  |M>el  Laureate,  and 

flourished  at  tlie  Austrian  capital  until  his  death  in  1782. 
The  genins  uf  Hciastaaio  is  enlegixed  by  Yeludre  and 
I/i  IlarjM'.  tlic  former  of  whmii  r.mip.-ircs  some  of  liis 
sccni'j*  to  ihf  njo.st  Hulilinu'  of  llic  tircck  |)oets.  Kou.*- 
■cau,  in  hi-*  \i>urtllr  IliUniw,  pninoiniccs  him  the  only 
poet  of  the  heart,  the  only  genius  who  can  move  by  the 
eharm  of  poetie  and  musieal  harmony;"  and  BeMegel 

ol»,«t'rve«  that  his  purity  of  diction,  ^jrarc,  and  delicacy 
have  rendered  luui,  in  the  even  of  his  couniryinen.  a 
claaric  author— the  {{seine  of  Italy.  Of  Metastasio's 
aeveo  aacred  diamai^  or  oratorios,  La  I'auitm,  Im  Morte 
tTAhtt,  and  tmeeo,  are  best  known;  but  all  of  tbem, 
OK'ihiiji  jtiHtly  ohwrs'es  are  as  j»orfcct  as  thin  kind  of 
t'oni|Hi.Hittun  will  allow.  Sif  Hunu'v.  J/r/noii  *  of  Mt- 
lasUuio  (17%, 3  vols.);  Torcia,  EUi^io  drl  Alihale  I'.  Me- 
tatkuio  (17M2)i  UiUer,  L'eber  J',  Metattasio  und  seine 
Werkt  (1786);  Altaneai,  VHu  di  P.MtlaHamo  (1787): 
Ures  n/the  Italian  PMUfhf  Um  RetT.  Heiiiy  Stebbing 
(.London,  1831).  (J.H.W.) 

Metoalfe,  William,  M.I>..  a  prominent  nbriater  of 

the  ltible-('hri»tian  Church,  was  horn  in  the  pariHh  of 
Orton,  Weslnionlaml,  I'.n^l.nid,  .March  II,  I7H«.  He 
became  a  disciple  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Cowhcnl,  a  noted 
minister  of  tbe  Swedeaborgtan  Qtiueb,  who  in  1809 
orf;anizod  tbe  DIMe-Cbristian  Church.  Metcalfe  in 
IHll  itnluiiiKl  jLs  a  niini^trr  i-f  tliis  Churi  h  by  Dr. 
Cowherd,  and  in  1H17,  with  u  Ninall  cunijiany  of  his 
fellow-believers,  immigrateil  to  I'hiladelphia,  where  he 
continued  bia  ministerial  lalx^rs  till  the  day  of  his  death 
in  IWi.  Acci>rding  to  his  bin;;rapher,  the  .«|>ecific  work 
of  .Mr.  Mrii  alfi's  life  wfi-s  ■•  tlial  of  jtowin);  the  .seeiis  ami 
culii\  aiing  the  principles  of  lem|>crnnce  and  \Tj;etarian- 
iitin.  and  permanently  establiahiuK  the  Uible-Christian 
Church  in  this  country."  The  llible-Christian  Church 
in  Knt;land  founded  its  doctrinal  basis  mainly  uptm  the 
wriiinj^.s  of  Swedenl»>r_'.  It  ))rii|Hiuiiili<l  views  u|H>n 
two  nuhjecUs  however,  which  have  never  been  generally 
receivetl  in  the  \rw  Jtru*<ilem  Church,  as  the  Sweden- 
boigians  prefer  to  call  tbemaelvea.  1 1  i  nctdcatetl  the  duty 
of  total  abotinenccflmm  all  inloxiratinK'  <lrinks  as  a  b<>v- 
ero^ie,  and  frmn  the  use  uf  aniiiiii)  IdmiI.  Tin  m'  i\s>i  re- 
quirements were  made  conditions  of  Church  mcmber- 
■hip^  mofe  paiticulaily  by  Mr.  Metcalfe.  He  waa 


of  the  original  memlKr^  of  the  .\nierican  •  Vegetarian 
Society,"'  and  was  one  of  its  most  earnest  8Up|ioctei8. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  William  A.  Alcoti,  tbe  fim  pieai- 
dent  of  the  aoelety,  hi  1889,  Dr.  Metcalfe  was  elected  hie 
successor.  He  remlcnd  (tfi.-iciit  si  r\-icc  also  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  may  be  terinwl  one  of  tbe  pio- 
neers of  the  movement  in  this  ctmntrv*.  ''As  a  preach- 
er," we  are  told  by  bialMogFapber,'*be  waa  not  what  ia 
ci^led  an  orator,  bat  hli  deHvery  waa  easy,  plain,  di»> 
tinct,  and  impre.s.sive.  His  action  was  nii«li  rate  and 
gracefid.  He  was  never  boisterous,  never  t^entiational, 
and  seldom  allowe<l  his  imagination  to  display  its  pow- 
ers in  the  pidpiu  His  sermons  were  suggestive  and  in- 
stmctivc,  always  indnding  some  teaching  on  practical, 
every -<Iay  duties.  He  srniKht  all  tii  1  Is  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  Itiljle  truths,  especially  availiuK  himself  of  the 
lights  of  nxKh  rn  s^-ience  and  of  ancient  history-  in  the 
elucidation  of  his  aubject.**  Sevoiteen  of  bia  Diteimr$m 
weie  bitely  publisbed  by  Ina  aea  JoMpb,  «iiier  tbe  title 

Out  nfthr  Clniuh  into  the  Ltgkt  (Phila.llfift,lilllo).  S<^ 
\rtr  JtfutuUm  MtMttngtr,  Oct.  18^1871;  Mtmoir  of  tlu 
Id  r.  ira/iam  ilfta^t  MJf^hf  hia  aon  Joaepb  (Pbila. 

186«5,  rimo). 

.  Metel  (I^t.  yfftrUui),  Hfci-KH,  a  French  cannn. 
was  born  at  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  ttl»ait  Ihhh.  He  wa»  the 
offsprintj  of  wealthy  parents.  While  yet  a  cbiUl  he  loM 
his  father,  and  was  indebted  to  the  mdicitude  of  hia 
mother  for  a  liberal  education.  He  studied  theology  at 
Ijion  under  the  celebratetl  teacher  Aa<«elm,  and  embracvd 
Christianity  nl  Toul  nlM.iit  lllS.^vlM  ll  he  \\je<  i  iiti  rvsl  a 
member  of  the  regular  canons  in  the  abbey  of  .Saint- 
Ltkm.  He  remained  in  that  institution  miiil  hia  death, 
which  occurred  near  1157.  Fifty-five  noted  epiatlea 
bear  hu  authorship.  The  tin't  of  them  is  addieseed  to 
Si.  liemard,  whom  Hu>,'ues  .Metel  calls  a  ••  chiriMima 
lampoM,"  while  to  himself  he  attributes  the  humbler 
qualificationa  offaotaJma  magigeniltu,  mate  crvcU  CkritH 
biijulu*.  See  (.'alrnef,  llistoirf  tie  la  I^rrnhtf,  i,  cxxi ; 
Fortin  d'Urban,  llittuii  t  tt  (Kuvrttget  de  J/ugua  MeUl 
(l•ari^  1839, 8vo). 
Metempaychdaia.    See  Tn  vNSMtomTiox. 

Mete'rua  ( M<r>jooi  i  v.  r.  Ilnirr/ooif .  Vul^.  omita). 
given  (1  Ffldr.v,  17)  amonir  those  whose  ".sons"  returned 
from  tbe  captiviQr  with  2erubbabel;  but  tbe  Heb.  liata 
(Enatt;  Neb.  tH)  have  no  cetTespooding  name. 

Mete-yard  (n^Q,  ai6MM',  Lav.  xbt,  85; 

simply,  as  elsewhere  rendered). 
Meth,  KxKTiiiRL,  a  noted  leader  of  a  mystic 

whn  ;it  the  hc^-^inuiiii.'  i-f  thi'  17tfi  century  create<I  ^r 
excitement  in  Thuringia.  Meth  was  practicing  rnedi* 
cine  in  tlw  city  of  LangenaalUt  Tbnringia,  when  hia 
uncle,  a  merchant  in  tbe  aaiM  town,  who  bad  become 
an  enthusiastic  mystic,  presented  him  «rifh  bts  pecul- 
iar concepi  ions  of  ( ■hri'tian  fellowship  and  rc^|«in^iKil- 
ity.  Meth  was  readily  won  in  favor  of  the  licn  licjil 
doctrinei^and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  sect  whidi 
soon  became  numerous.  He  aderwarda  moved  to  Lei|H 
sic,  where  he  died  in  1810.  Stlei^l  and  Meth  fbund  tb^ 
first  followers  among  their  «>wn  relatives  and  frii ml*  at 
Langenaalza  and  ErfnrL  They  also  gained  acces.s  to 
the  house  of  count  Hans  Ludwig  de  Gleichen,  whose 
wife,  the  countess  Juliana,  became  so  cunaied  in  tbeu 
mystic  diHirines  that  she  was  finaDy  exdnded  fttm  tha 
l...n!  -  tnlile.  Hut  matters  did  ii.it  rest  here.  She  im- 
agnuHl  she  was  a  scctmd  Virgin  Marj',  and  was  to  give 
birth  to  the  new  Mcasiah.  She  therefore  x  parateil  her- 
self from  the  count,  and  to  tbe  day  of  hex  tieatb  (Joljr 
2X,  \GX^^  remaine<l  steadfast  in  her  hopes  that  she  would 
bring  forth  I  lie  Mes>i«h.  Tla^  .-luthorities  tricil  in  va- 
rious ways  to  bring  the.sf  enthusia-ts  to  their  senw«,but 
kimhiess  as  well  as  punishment  prt)ve<i  in  vain,  until  at 
Ust  Sticfel  dietl— Stiefel  wbo  bad  been  considered  ioi* 
mortal  by  Meth  and  all  hia  fhllowers.  A  change  took 
ill  S(ir(ri'.>  niind,aodlM  ii  aaU  to  have  died  a 
truly  converletl  Christian. 
The  doctiinca  of  Stiefid  and  Math  WM«  Ibr  fha  1 
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part  idntifal  wUk  the  rorntidiai  of  the  AnabaptiMs 

nii>l  ')f  S  hwcnkft  ld,  as  >|x<  ifi(M\  nml  cKiuli'mtifil  in  the 
Fiiruiula  o(  tViiicunl.  Only  ("hrint,  the  living  Woril,  is 
reo»i,'Tji.«ied,  while  the  rpvaJed  \Vur»l,  Lethe  Bible,  is 
dcqiisedyUM  miniitiy,  with  all  iu  officen^  rajectad,  and 
tht  ■pt'iaiiifiilB  fiaptliiiii  and  conin union — arc  declarad 

«-tirk-'*  of  wicobrraft.  TlK-y  furllur  taufjht  that  ihc 
law  o|  (jtid  hfts  been  fultilletl  hy  Christ,  the  true  Church 
on  mdlhtT  sin  nor  err;  that  no  reaurrecUon  can  taka 
plMa^  not  eieniallUis  be  hoped  for,  aa  all  UruaCbriMiana 
are  alnadj  dead  to  the  world,  and  feel  the  pcomiaed 
Joya  of  eternity  in  their  livp.s  to  the  fullenit  extent  p<>f»- 
aible.  See  Aniuhl,  hircJuM  u,  Kttztr  JJittorie  (see  in- 
dex ).    See  Stiefkl. 

Metheg.  S(h-  Mkthbo-axmah. 
Me'theg-am'mali  {Hib.mtiMtgiti-amiruih', 
rifim,  MA  [M  in  t  Kiaga  sis, 4f As  aMtfile^ 
[L  e.  m«>thpr-<"ity  -  CX.  in  •_'  Sam.  xx,  19];  S«>j)t.  i) 
apvpuTfi*i'Tf,\u\i;.j'rt>utnt  tribuli),A  tifcurativf  trrni  for  a 
chi^  city,  (XTurhng  in  the  atatemeiit  (2  Sam.  viii,  I), 
**  Hand  imk  (ha  bit  of  lha  anatniioUa  (Airtb.  Ycsa. '  Me- 
diegwAnniah*)  oat  of  the  hand  of  the  FbiBatiiies,"  i.  e. 
Lt  .Hulxlufd  their  capitnl  or  strnngej-t  t<i«n,  iiieaniiig 
(jATii,  a.s  cxpre«ily  aflimied  in  the  [taralUl  [tatitiage 
(I  Chrun.  xviii,  1).  Other  interim  tatioiiN  may  be  seen 
io  Glaaaii  PkiloL  Snrr.  cd.  Datbe,  p.  7&.  G««cniu8 
(Tkft,  Utb.  p.  1 13)  r«.ni|taren  the  AndHC  prOTCffo, **  I  give 
tbcc  not 


I 


imt  submit  to  thee  (  m-c 
Schultens  ml  J>ih.  xx,  11;  anil  Hariri  Vum.  iv  ;  lli*t. 
Tamt:rl.\i.'l\i\  VU,  T\m.\,  SO).  On  the  other  hanii. 
£wald  ifititk,  iii,  190)  ka»  naluially  takea  Ammah  as 
meaning  the  "IhrMnn,"  and  treats  the  worda  as  a  meta- 
phor to  fxpri  v-^  t!i<'  |H  rft«  I  manner  in  whii  li  Dav  iil  hail 
amittcn  aiHi  humbled  hiji  foet«,  had  torn  the  bridle  from 
their  arm,  and  thus  broken  forever  tba  dominion  with 
which  they  curbed  Iflrael,  as  a  rider  manages  bin  horse 
by  the  rein  held  fahl  on  hi»  arm.  He  olyccts  to  the 
other  intcqirelnti.  II  t!iat  (iath  had  it-  uu  n  kin^;  viill  in 
the  days  of  Sulumuti;  but  it  may  be  replied  that  the 
kinK.  in  Sntanoa'a  time  may  have  been,  and  probably 
wa*.  tribnUry  to  larael,  as  the  kings  "oif  this  side  the 
Euphrates"'  (I  Kings  iv,  24)  were.  It  is  nn  ohviou» 
oi>ji-«-ti<<n  to  Kwald':<  iuterpretaiioii,  iJiat  l'^  M  iiiml  his 
heme  a  rider  must  bold  the  bridle,  not  on  bis  arm,  but 
fMt  in  his  hand. 

Metheo.    Sec  Mitumtk. 
Methoar.   See  Kt>uiuN->iKTHOAR. 
Methodiom,  as  a  distinctive  form  of  Church  life 
and  polity,  dates  from  the  revival  of  reliigian  in  England 
mick-r  the  labors  of  the  brothers  Wesley  and  of  White- 
fic-M.    S.f  tlu'se  names  respectively. 

I,  (Jnyin. — In  Novemlier,  1729,  the  Wealejs,  Whitc- 
their  aswH-iates— abutit  a  doaen  young  men, 
I  at  Oxford  University — formed  themielvea  into 
a  aocieiy  for  purposes  of  mutual  moral  improvement. 
They  had  a  sincere  desire  to  pin-.'  (itwl;  and,  by  dili- 
ganoe,  self-denial,  and  active  Ujicvolenee,  they  sought  to 
know  and  do  his  wilL  By  iiislructing  the  children  of  the 
neglected  poor,  by  visiting  the  sick  and  the  inmates  of 
inisoits  ami  almshnuses.  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
fii.-t«  opiained  liy  tlu'  (  tiurch,  ami  l»y  scrupulous  exacl- 
nesfl  111  their  attendance  upon  public  worship,  they  be- 
came objceta  of  gcocnl  notice.  Manygrave  men  thought 
them  righteous  overmuch,  snd  st  tempted  to  diawade 
them  from  an  excess  of  piety ;  while  profane  wits  treat- 
ed them  with  sarcasm  nii'l  >  out. mpt.  Nothing  could 
aare  from  ridi«.*ulc  men  w  ho  in  thai  age  and  in  such  a 
|daee  pnifeaaad  to  make  religion  the  gnat  bMincss  of 
life.  Ilencc  by  their  fellow-student.t  they  were  calloti 
in  turn.  .SacratneTttarutns,  HibU-liift"!',  UiUt-ntotht,  The 
l,i-lltf  ('luh.  One,  a  stiiUeni  of  Chrint-Chiirch  College, 
with  greater  reverence  than  hix  fellows,  ajid  mon:  learn- 
ing, obstfvad,  In  laftnnoe  to  their  meikodical  manner 
of  life,  that  a  new  sect  of  Mkthoihsts  hsd  sprung  up, 
alluding  to  the  andent  school  of  phyaiciatis  known  by 
Tha  appdlalioii  obiaiMd  aanoMgr,  aod^  «i- 


though  the  word  is  still  aomednes  need  reproachfully 

R.i  exiirc?i>i vc  (if  <  iitliii-i;i-iii.  <<x  uinlui'  religious  strict- 
nem,  it  ha^  bicume  the  acknowledged  name  of  ipne 
of  the  largest  and  roost  rspidly  incressing  evai..;>  lical 
Chriitiaa  denominatiniM  u-om|v  TvenBa%7'Ae  UjJ'ord 
Mttkodittt,  N,  Y.,  Hiiri  -  r  ,  lK7a,  »vo). 

From  this  tinie  Miili<Hli»in  may  Ije  said  to  have 
started.  In  ITUU  the  lint  Methodist  "meeting-house" 
in  England  was  built  at  Kfagnrood.  "  Wesiley 's  idea  at 
this  time,  and  for  m^r  faan  afterward^"  says  Skeat» 
f//»if.  a/  Ike  fVes  CkurAu  qf  England,  p.  sia ),  ••  was 
m< Tt  ly  to  revive  the  state  of  religion  in  tin-  <  Imri  h; 
but  he  knew  enough  of  the  condition  uf  soc  iety  in  Kng- 
laiitl,  and  of  human  nature,  to  be  aware  thai  unless  thoae 
who  bad  been  brought  under  tlie  awakening  influence 
of  the  Gospel  met  together,  and  assisted  each  other  in 
keeping  alive  tin  tin  \s  hi,  h  had  Ut-n  lit  in  their  hearts, 
it  must,  in  many  iii»tani  es,  seriously  diminish,  if  not  al> 
together  die  out."  Originally,  thertfon',  it  was  no  part 
of  the  deiign  wf  Wesley  and  his  associates  to  ftnmd  a 
new  religioua  sect.  Ht  considered  them  all  members 
of  the  Chiudi  of  England-  zealous  for  In  r  w  elfare,  and 
loyal  to  her  legitimste  authorities.  For  a  full  discussion 
of  this  point,  sec  the  article  Weslky.  They  were  all  te- 
nacious of  bier  order,  and  great  sticklers  fur  wbst  they 
deemed  decency  and  decorum.  '  One  of  them  tells  us, 
"I  shoiilit  luce  ilii  iiirhi  the  saving  of  soul.s  almost  a 
sin  if  it  had  not  been  duiie  in  a  church ;"  and  such  was 
the  sentiment  of  .John  Wesley,  when,  to  his  horror,  he 
firht  heard  thst  bis  bosom  friend,  Whitetield,  hsd  at- 
temple<l  to  preach  the  (JospeJ  in  the  ojien  air.  This  was 
inthey>  ;ir  17.">'i,.,ii  S;.t  urday.  the  ITtli  of  I't  l.niary.  The 
discoiir^'  wa.s  addre^M'd  to  the  ctiUiirs  at  Kingswood, 
near  the  city  of  llristol.  "  I  thought,"  said  Whitefield, 
^  that  it  night  be  doing  the  service  of  my  Creator,  who 
had  a  mountsin  for  his  pul)iit,  snd  the  hesvcns  for  a 
sounding-lHiard :  and  >vli<',  n  hii  (oi>],(  l  >va.s  reject- 
ed by  the  Jew^  sent  hia  hervants  into  the  highwi^ 
and  hedges."  In  a  little  while  John  Wesley  was  in* 
duced  to  follow  bis  exsmple.  Being  providentially  at 
Bristol,  and  a  great  assembly  (estimated  at  3000)  hav- 
ing come  together  at  a  place  called  Hacc  Green,"! 
submitted,"  he  says,  "to  be  more  vile,  and  proclaimed 
in  the  highways  the  ^ad  tidings  of  salvation.**  Thia 
was  Wesley's  Urst  attempt  in  England.  He  had  pre- 
viously preached  in  the  open  sir  while  in  this  cfjontry 
as  a  missionary  to  ilic  Indiana  in  <H-i:;ia,  Imt  he  liad 
no  intention  of  n-sumiiig  the  practice  in  England,  till  hs 
was  stimulated  by  the  example  and  argent  advice  of 
his  friend,  ilia  brother  (.'harles  was  even  more  opp<iscd 
to  this  departure  from  Church  usages,  and  this  ap|>ar- 
ent  breat  h  of  eeelehia^tical  ordi  r.  He  hail  contiiied 
himself  to  the  usual  laU>rs  of  the  ministry  in  such  pul- 
pits as  wen  o|M-m<l  t4>  him,  {wcadiing  the  trosfiel  with 
eameatness  and  simplicity,  mova  aaijacially  in  London, 
where  he  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  felona  in 
Newgnt<-,  not  a  few  of  wlmni  ^^l_re  brnui^lit  through 
hu  instrumentality  to  repentaucv  and  faith  in  Cbriit. 
Being  strenuously  urged  by  Wbitefleld,  he  at  length  con- 
sented to  make  one  effort.  "  1  prayed,"  he  says,  "  and 
went  forth  in  the  natnc  of  Jesu.t  Christ.  I  found  near 
a  thoiisanil  hel]il<«s  >iniur-'  waitiiiL,'  f<>r  ihr  Word  in 
Mourticlds.  1  inv  iied  them  in  my  Mar<i(  r'n  words,  as 
well  as  name,  *  c  otiu  unto  nae,  idi  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  1  will  give  you  rest.'  The  Lord  was 
with  me,  even  me,  the  meanest  of  his  messengers,  ac* 
cording  to  promi^te.  .  .  .  My  load  wa'^  gone,  and  all 
my  doubts  and  scruples.  God  shone  on  my  path,  and  I 
knew  thia  was  his  will  concerning  me."  l*hencefbirth,  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  continued  to  preach 
the  (ioxjxl  ill  the  open  air  as  op|M.rtuiiiiy  was  afl'ord- 
cd.  Immense  crowd-'  thronged  everywlicre  to  hear 
the  Word,  and  multitudes  were  converted  from  the  error 
of  their  way.  As  a  omsequettce  of  this  viulstion  of 
ccclesiaaticid  order,  and  more  especially  because  of  the 
earnest  and  energetic  style  of  the  preachers,  most  of 
tha  imlpita  of  tlw  Establi'died  CbaiGk  were  soon  doni 
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against  them.  Many  dijrnitarics  of  the  Chnrcli  wore 
above  measure  cnragod  at  this  ttetc  ir</y,  and  r.oaluus 
in  opposing  it.  "  .S»me  clergA  nien,"  says  Wesley,  "ob- 
jected to  this  'new  tktctrine,'  aalration  by  faith;  and, 
baense  of  tnjr  anraahioMble  doetiine,  I  waa  cxdodcd 
from  one  and  another  church,  arid  at  leni^  Bbat  out  of 
alL"  In  many  places,  t<xi,  Wesley  and  his  aaaociatea 
were  in  ated  a;*  disturbers  of  the  pence,  and  subjected  to 
ainioyancc  and  peiMcatioa.  They  were  reviled,  mob- 
bed, imprisoned.  Thej  bom  eveiythinio:  with  patience. 
^Sot  daring  to  be  silent,"  says  W<•^lf■y,  "it  rf•mailn^l 
only  to  proaoli  in  the  open  air;  wliioh  I  ilid  nt  first  not 
luit  iif  clmirc,  but  neceswity.  I  have  hiiu-e  seen  abun- 
dant reaaon  tv  adons  the  wise  providence  of  God  heit;- 
iOf  making  a  wagr  for  myriads  of  people  who  nerer 
troubled  any  chuieh,  nor  were  likdy  s<.  ii.  .In.  t,,  ln-ar 
tiiat  WonI  which  they  soon  fomul  to  be  the  jiower  of 
God  unto  salvation." 

The  result  of  these  laliors  was  not  only  the  conver- 
sion of  noany  aoala^  but  the  Ibrmatfam  of  Tt>lif;iou8  socie- 
tie<t.  The  youn^j  converts,  negloi'trd,  anil  in  ninny  in- 
stances trcatetl  contemptuoiuly  by  the  establisbeilclerjry, 
were  as  sheep  having  no  sbephenL  Tbey  naturally 
longed  for  the  fellowship  of  kimlred  apitita.  At  their  own 
request,  they  were  onitf  d  together  for  mutnd  comfort 
and  edification.  Wesley  i  s  ilu-  Tollowing  account  of 
the  origin  of  what  was  th»  ii  cnllt  il  .simply  "tlie  I'nited 
Society."  The  rules  which  were  drawn  up  for  them  arc 
to  the  present  day  recognised,  with  two  or  three  veiy 
li^t  alterationa,  as  the  GmenARmltt  of  aU  branches  of 
the  i^at  MethtMlist  fanrily  in  England,  in  tha  United 
States,  anil  elsewhere : 

"1.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  jear  ITW  etcllt  or  ten  per- 
sons came  to  nic  ill  LDtidou,  who  apprnrt^  t»  be  deeply 
convinced  of  hiii,  and  earnestly  •rroaiiliii:  for  redemption. 
Tliey  (l<-«irctl  i:!."  did  I  wii  or  three  mor«  the  next  dsv)  that 
I  "iiiiM  t-pi'inl  fdinc  time  with  them  lu  prayer,  and  Hdvi^e 
tlit'in  lii>\v  tn  il.-c  from  the  nrnth  tu  come,  which  thev  ^aw 
coiitinnaHy  han-iiiL'  over  ili.-ir  That  we  mi^rht 

have  more  lime  for  this  Rrent  work.  I  appointed  a  day 
when  they  might  all  come  toeethor;  w  hich,  from  thence- 
forward, they  did  every  week,  viz.  on  Thursday  In  the 
evening.  To  these,  and  as  auny  more  as  desired  to  Join 
with  them  (for  their  nnmberinereased  daily),  1  gave  those 
advices  from  time  to  time  which  I  ludged  mo»t  needful 
for  them :  and  we  always  couclnded  our  meetings  with 
prayer  snifribic  to  their  several  necessities. 

"2  Tliih  w;i-  the  rise  of  the  United  Society,  first  in  I 
I.omiMi),        [hen  in  other  pliici-H.    Such  a  socfely  is  no 
oiliiT  ilmii  •  :i  coinpnny  of  men  h.-ivin;,'  tin-  fornj  anil  feck-  1 
iiig  the  power  of  godiinei'!' :  nniied  in  order  to  pmy  to-  i 
gether,  to  reci-lvc  the  word  of  rxhort.ition,  and  to  watch 
over  one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  otiier 
lo  work  ont  their  selvaiiou.' 

"8.  That  It  may  the  more  easily  be  discerned  whether 
they  are  indeed  working  ont  Iheir  own  snlvaUoD,  each  b«»- 
eietv  is  divided  into  smaller  companies,  called  classeo,  ac- 
cnrdin;.'  t(»  their  respective  places  ofiUMide.  Thera  nn 
ab'iiiL  twelve  persons  in  cvoi  v  class;  one  of  Wlumi  is 
stylcii  the  Trader.   It  is  bis  busiocss, 

"  (1    i  o  ^.  c  eadi  ponoo  In  his  chiss  onee  a  week,  at 

least,  in  (irilor 

"To  hupiire  how  their  ><^\\*  ])r.)-j)cr  : 

"To  mlviee,  reprove,  cunif.iri,  or  exhort,  as  occnMon 
mav  require ; 

"To  receive  what  Ibcy  ore  williur;  to  cive  towards  the 

aapportortheOaspaii 

•^•rt.)  To  meet  the  ministers  and  the  stewards  of  the  so- 
ciety once  n  week,  in  oi-der 

"  I'o  inforin  tlic  minister  of  nay  that  are  sick,  or  of  any 
that  walk  disorderlv,  aud  will  not  be  reprovedi 

"To  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  have  received  of 
their  several  claM>es  in  the  week  pnoedluc:  and 

•  1  o  show  their  aeeunat  of  what  each  person  has  cob- 
tribnted. 

"4.  There  Is  one  onlv  Ciinil'tinu  prc\i  ui^lv  retiiilred  of 
those  who  de.-ire  adinf-«!.iu  into  tlosc  ^.M:le^ic«;  vir.  'a 
dsalre  tollee  from  the  wrath  to  cunie,  imrl  lie  saved  from 
»eir  sins.'  But  wherever  this  is  reallv  fixed  in  the  soul, 
It  WHI  be  shown  hy  its  Iknits.  it  is  therefore  expected  of 
ul  who  oontlnnetBerehl  that  tbey  should  continue  to  evi- 
'^■•n  their  desire  of  salvation, 


"  nghtinf,  qoarrelling,  bnralingt  brother  Roiug  to  law 
with  brother:  reluming  evil  Ibr  evil,  or  railing  lot  rail- 
ing: the  using  many  words  In  bayine  or  aelliug; 
"  The  buying  or  selling  uncustomed  gooda: 
"The  giving  or  takin};  things  on  usury,  viz.  onlawAll 
Interest : 

"  rncharitnble  or  uiiprotilalile  conversation  :  particular- 
ly K|)''.il<in;;  evil  of  inn(;istraies  or  of  niinifterh  ; 

■■l>olng  to  others  :l^  we  would  not  thev  shoiild  do  nnto 
us; 

"Doing  what  we  know  in  not  for  the  _'Iorv  <>f  UoU  ■  as, 
"The  potting  on  of  gold  and  co-dv  appm  e! : 
"The  taking  such  diver«iuu8  as  ckuuoi  be  ujcd  in  the 
name  of  the  Ixird  Jesus ; 

"The  sliigiug  thoM  soogs  or  reading  those  booka  which 
do  not  tend  to  the  Icnowledge  or  love  of  God ; 
"  Softness,  and  needless  self-lodnlgenee: 
"  Laying'  up  treasure  upon  earth  : 

"  U4)rrow  liii;  without  a  probability  of  pavIng;  or  taking 

up  good-*  w  ithout  a  prohaliiUty  itf  paying 'for  them. 

••.'i.  It  is  ex|>fcled  of  all  w  lio"contiiilie  In  these  societies, 
that  they  chould  continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  tal- 
vatinn, 

"Secondly,  by  doing  good,  by  being  in  every  kind  mer- 
clral  after  their  |M>wer,  us  they  have  opportuiiiiv  doin" 
good  of  every  possible  sort,  and  as  far  as  is  possible  to  all 
men : 

"  To  their  bwlles,  of  the  ability  that  God  giveth.  by  dr. 

lug  foiMl  U>  the  hnngo',  by  clothing  the  nuked,  by  hcJiSaK 
or  visiting  iheiu  that  are  sick  or  in  prison ;  '  ^ 

"To  Iheir  souis,  by  il)^lractilli^,  reproving,  or  exhorting 
all  we  have  any  lntercour>e  with :  trampling  nnder  foot 
that  enlhtisia-iic  doctrine  of  devils,  that  'we  are  not  to 
do  giM)d,  unless  <tur  heart*  be  free  to  it.' 

'•J{y  doiiu'  L'ood,  e-i)ecially  to  them  that  arc  of  the 
lio-i^-ehold  of  faith,  or  trroaidn;;  S4)  to  bo;  emi'loving  them 
preferably  to  others,  buying  one  of  uiiuther,  bel'plug  each 
other  In  hnstneaa;  and  so  much  the  more,  becwM  tba 
world  win  love  Its  own,  aud  them  only. 
.  *'By  an  poHlble  diligence  and  fmf^ity,  that  the  Go^pal 
oe  nfK  wamed. 

"By  rnnninsr  with  patience  the  race  that  Is  set  before 
them,  deuy  i  i:  -  Ul.  t;  1  -  r  U  es,  and  taking  ap  their  croM  daily ; 
subiuittin;,'  to  bear  the  reproach  of  Christ;  to  be  as  tbe 
filth  Slid  oflTsconriiig  of  the  world;  and  looking  that  men 
should  say  all  manner  of  evil  of  them  falsely,  for  the  Lord's 
sake. 

"a.  It  is  expected  of  all  who  desire  to  continue  in  these 
societies  thai  ihev  shottld oonthnM  to  «*ldanee  iMr din- 
sire  of  salvation, 

"ThlnUr.  by  attemttng  apon  all  the  ocdinaneaa  nf  Gads 
snen  era 
"  The  pnblk  wnniilp  of  Ood : 
!'.  I^"  "totoiry  of  the  word,  either  read  or  asponoded ; 

"Theaupperof  the  Lord; 
"  Family  and  private  praver ; 
"Searching  the  Scriptures;  and 
"  Fasting  or  ahsiliit'nce. 

"7.  These  are  ilie  ireiieral  rules  of  onr  societies:  nil 
which  we  are  taiijlii  ol  ii  il  tn  otiM  rve.  e  ven  in  hi?,  wiit- 
teii  Word— the  oniv  riiie.  and  the  Mirticieul  rule,  tioth  >>f 
our  faith  aud  practin-.  Ami  nil  Ihe^e  we  kn  iw  lu*  Spirit 
writes  on  every  truly  awakened  heart.  If  tliere  he  ;,iiy 
amoD)!  ns  who  observe  them  not,  who  habitually  J>r.  ak 
any  of  them,  let  It  be  made  known  nnto  them  who  wntcb 
fiver  that  aoal,  aa  they  that  moat  ^  m  neenant.  We 
will  admonish  him  of  the atroir  of  Kla  ways:  we  will  bear 
with  him  Torn  season.  Bnt  then.  If  ha  repent  not,  he  bath 
no  more  place  among  as.  We  nave  delivered  onr  own 
conla." 

The  ''societies**  thus  forme<l  increase<l  so  rapidlv  that 
very  s<m.;i  there  an>se  a  neees>itv  for  additional  roinis- 


•'First»  by  doinp  uo  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  In  every 
Und;  especially  that  which  Is  most  generally  pracUoeo. 
Sncb  as 

"The  takinc  the  name  of  fjn<l  In  vain  ; 

"The  pr..fiiiin._r  Ilie  ilav  of  the  Lord,  either  by  dolnnor- 

dinarv  Wi.ili  til, T,'.. II,  .11  hy  Imvii,-  or  sell  in-.:  ; 

'•  llriM  ki  [i:ii      ,  liiiMi-L'  or  -plrituoH!"  liquors- 

or  dnnkiug  thtui,  uulesa  iu  cases  of  extreme  necessity; 


lerial  serviiv.  As  the  leaders  in  this  wonderful  leviral 
of  ndigiim  bad  \xen  led  prondentially  Into  the  piaeden 
«>f  lield-preaching,  and  into  the  formation  of  religious 
socielies,  so  they  were  induced  in  the  wmie  manner  to 
nccvpt  the  as.M«tan<  e  of  preachers  who  ha  l  not  been  ed- 
ucated for  the  ministry,  nor  ordained  to  that  eenrice> 
'I  bis  was  at  tlmt  lime  regarded  hf  many  as  the  meet 
heinous  of  their  offences.  The  Wesleys  themseh  es  at 
first  hesitated  at  what  seemwl  »o  monstrous  an  innova- 
tion ;  and  the  .  M,  r  brother,  when  he  first  heard  that  n 
layiimn  bad  taken  ti  text  and  preached  a  aerroon,  kaa- 
tenetl  lo  l.,oiidou  to  put  a  stop  to  the  irregularity.  The 
man,  Thomas  Maxtield  by  name,  ha<l  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  Hffle  flock  during  the  absence  of  the  onlained 
inihi-r.  r-,  ha-l  jiraycl  witli  them,  read  to  them  peasagea 
of  s  ri[.iiire,  attempted  an  exposition  of  a  Term  or  two^ 
and  f.  un.i  bimselfpreaching  almost  befim  be  was  awan 
of  it.  Happily  for  the  interests  of  the  new  sect,  and 
happily,  too,  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Wesley  was  met  by 
hi*  moth,  r  Infore  he  bad  time  to  c«>iisnre  the  young 
preacher,  or  publidy  to  denotmoe  this  innovation.'  Mbu 
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Weder,UMwid(morafltaiidimifrfitieroftli«EMalilbli- 1 

ed  Church,  bmt  r-incitctl  in  its  (liK-tritK  ^,  niul  flm 
revered  ila  i«rciatii  al  a>Miim|)tioii».  But  »hf  tiail  iifanl 
the  young  nuu)  pn'arh  several  times.  On  the  Mxival 
of  her  MMi,  wring  Uiat  hk  counlmMOM  was  ttpucMtve 
of  SmU^Aedoa,  th«  inqttlMd  tin  etnae.  '•ThomHi 

IfAxfield,"  !«i<l  hv,  Rlini|>t!y.  "has  ttinioil  jmachcr.  I 
find."  She  KHjked  atti-iitivcly  at  him,  and  r<  plii  d, 
**  Jvhn,  you  know  what  iny  scntinx^nts  have  In:oi).  )  uu 
CMUMC  aiMpecc  me  of  readily  farariiig  anything  of  Uiia 
tdndt  bat  take  care  what  yon  do  with  i«ap«et  to  that 
JtKiiiLT  ninii.  fi»r  lu'  \^  at  <tin'ly  ralU-il  nf  Tioii  tn  jm-arh 
as  y«iu  aru."  Hit  ndvire  was  fiillowe<l,  and  tlie  rt-cult 
ju?«(iti«^l  h*r  opinion.  Wcsli'v  rccoKiuw*!  the  vali<liiy 
«f  the  yonqg  man's  call;  and  theieaftcr  it  beoaow  a  ict- 
tbd  canTietioa  with  him,  as  it  ia  with  hi»  (Mhrwen  to 
this  day.  that  a  warrant  to  preach  ttw  (Jd-jvc!  not 
of  D«c«-sti>ity  curae  ouly  through  one  i  haiintl.  In  {iruceaa 
of  time,  as  initancea  of  tbia  kind  incieased,  it  became 
Rcecamij  to  deviae  aome  crilariao  tqr  which  to  teat  tboaa 
who  profcaaed  to  believe  tbemaehrea  called  of  Ood  to 
fin-arli.  Tlii-  wa-  n  Mitijci-t  in  wliirh  fnlin  \\'("-ley  early 
iiini<<l  hilt  atteiiii'iM  :  ;uj<1  tin-  i|iu'»ti(iii,  with  tii.i  answer, 
(-•■iiiiiiuei  to  the  )Ti  X  lit  liay  ti>  be  iiic<>rporat(^  among 
the  nika  raeagiuied  by  all  Wealeyan  Uetbodtata.  We  | 
my  Wrghfom  Methodiats  beeanae,  previoua  to  the  {Mcadk-  | 
in^  of  Maxtield,  Wliitcfiflil  had  sf|>arato<l  himself  from 
hut  aMwciatets  and  llieucoforMard  bei-ame  known  aa  the 
oftha  Calviiriatic  division  of  Mcthodiam.  llie  I 
and  answer  were  in  the  folUiwiuf;  woriU :  I 

'Qneat.  llow  yhjill  we  try  th^'^e  who  profcsK  (o  be 


owed  by  the  U»ljr  Ghort  to  preac  b  f 
**^iM.  1.  Lei  the  folluwiug  uii«ai 


iug  qiitfaiiooB  be  avked,  nanielv : 
Hi*  th«7  know  Gud  ae  a  pardoning  Ood  f  Hara  tbejr  the 
hive  orOod  abfdtngin  them?  Itolheydcaire  nothing  bat 
flodf  And  are  tbey  bolv  In  all  manner  of  couverMtton  1 
**±  Have  tber  the  giru  (ns  well  as  the  grace)  fur  (be 
Wfkf  Have  tbey  {(a  ronie  tolerable  degree)  n  clear, 
•nand  nndentanding,  a  right  Jud;'meut  iii  the  things  of 
Ood.  a  Jast  cnneepti<in  of  Mlvatiun  by  Caithf  And  baa 
Ot.>d  Ki  veti  t  hem  any  degree  off  Mlannear  Do  th^y  apaak 

JiMilv.  rcnililv,  clearly  f 

U»\  f  t'tiey  rniit?    Are  any  tnilv  convinced  of  shlf 
and  ri  iivertH  t.itiod  by  itieir  |i"reachius;f 

'•Ay  loii;_'  an  the#c  three  mnrks  coiicnr  in  any  one,  we 
l»clleve  he  iji  called  of  (Jod  to  preach.  The#«  we  receive 
as  aolBcient  pnjof  ihnt  he  is  moved  by  the  Uoljr  GhoaL" 


SlRBin  the  time  or  Max6elil's  admiaaion  wa 
many  others  of  aimilar  piety  and  gifta  ollhrad  thdr 

vif  -  and  wi-re  accijiled.    A*  the  wf>rk  went  on.  niid 
ai)diti<>as  were  made  to  the  '•  MH'ieties"  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingiiom,  tlkc  demand  for  preachers  increaseil.   Wesley  ' 
had  always  thought  that  pceachen  wooU  be  supplied  j 
IhNB  the  pulpita  of  the  EitaUbhed  Choreb.  iMit,  disap-  ' 
pointed  in  Ihi^.  he  came  to  favor  the  a(lnii.-<>ion  of  iIiom- 
whov  although  not  epimi[uiily  onlained,  were  wholly 
derotetl  to  tl»e  work  of  preaching  the  (iospcl,  and  gladly 
wcayiiatd  them  aa  niniateia  of  Cluiat.  The  empk>y- 
mtnt     ihia  daaa  of  attxiliarifa  eonatantly  increasing, 
nnally  loil  to  a  ni<-eting.  held  annually  thereafter,  niul 
known  as  ''tbe  Conference"  (q.  v.).    The  toit  of  Ibesc 
lUice  «■»  bald  ia  1744»  and  Amn  tUa  year  Meth- 1 
i  to  awnmn  the  appearance  of  an  organiied  | 
Tt  waa  in  1744  that  the  brotheni  .Tohn  and  ' 
Charle-  \\'<-lty,  «iih  two  or  three  other  n-^^'ularlv -<  r- 
dained  cl«?r^ynii  ii.  met  with  such  of  the  "preachers"  aa 
could  eooveiiii  nily  attend,  to  clothe  Methodism  with  ' 
the  oonvamtonal  forma  of  establiahad  acclaaiaatical  gov-  I 
eminent.   Of  course  neither  John  nor  Charlea  could  ' 
brouk  the  idea  •>(  LHTiitniii:;  I 'ivuMitcrt.  and  Methodism 
waa  organi^ceii  as  an  inde|Kn<lent  (,'hurch  body  only  af- 
ter the  death  of  John  Wesley.    .See  WaaLBVAxa.  To 
all  intenu  and  parpoaea  the  Church  waa  organized  at 
this  tirst  Conference  in  17-I4.  ami  yet  by  this  very  body 
one  <if  the  questions  asked  was.  ''Are  we  I  >i'>-<iit(Tt'/" 
and  ita  answer  an  emphatic   A'o."    "Although  wc  call 
annera  to  repenunce  in  aUplaecoef  God'adonrinloii,  and 
aithoogh  we  frequently  use  axtcmpoiaiy  prayer,  and 
amie  together  in  a  religioua  aodeqrtjret  we  are  not  Di»- 
I  in  tha  aaly  aaoae  which  ear  law  acknowledgea, 


Ti«:thaaewbe  wneunecthaaenriceeftheChutch.  We 

ilo  not.  wc  dare  not,  separnte  iVnni  it.  We  are  not  se- 
c-eders,  nor  do  we  In-ar  any  n-M  tiililance  lo  them.  We 
set  out  upon  quite  o])|Kl^ite  princi]iles.  The  seccdera 
laid  the  veiy  foundatiun  of  their  work  in  Judging  and 
eondanning  othera.   We  laid  the  fbmdatioa  of  oar 

work  in  judixin^  and  condi  miiinL:  oiir-elve«.  They  lie- 
tcin  evcTA  wherc  with  showing  ilicir  lu-an  rs  l.t.w  fallen 
I  he  t  hiirch  and  its  ministers  are :  w  e  Ix  gin  everyw  here 
with  showing  our  hearers  bow  fallen  they  are  them- 
selves" (Coke,  Lift  of  Wrtley,  p.  2H7 ).  "  Monday,  Jane 
'.'/>.  and  the  five  follnwiii j;  linys,"  says  tin  1'  r  -1'  this 
little  l»anil,  "we  b|>ciii  m  conlerence  witli  our  i  rtat  hers, 
neriously  conrfdarioglqrtrhat  means  we  might  the  moot 
elfectaally  aare  oar  own  aoula  and  them  that  heard  ua, 
and  the  reaah  of  onr  eooaoltatloM  we  let  down  to  be  the 
tale  of  our  future  practice."'  Alre.nly  hatl  the  larger 
portion  of  England  been  divided  into  -  circuits,"  to  each 
of  which  several  preachers  were  sent  for  one  or  two 
ytm.  Apaitof  the  work  of  each  annual  aaeembly  waa 
to  arrange  theae  appointmenta  and  ehangeiw  At  the 
early  roiifcrcin  es  \  aritms  ihcolniric-d  iiuestions  were  dis- 
cussed with  reference  to  the  agreement  of  all  the  par- 
ties in  a  common  sUndard;  and  when  this  was  settled^ 
and  the  doctrinal  diacuMjena  were  diaeoDtiiiaad,  near 
regnktioaa  of  another  kind  wcie  ftom  year  to  irear 

adopted,  an  the  slate  of  theaodatkl^aildthe  rnlnrunng 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  seemed  to  retiuin .  Tlio 
(int  tmUcatioo  of  a  deain'  to  hce  a  separate  i  «.ial.li8h- 
roent  waa  given  by  John  >\'e8ley  in  1784^  when  be  or^ 
dained  Coke  <q.  v.)  bishop  nf  the  Mediodiat  Chnreh  in 
this  country.  See  MKriiDOisT  KrisrorAi.  Cm  lu  ii. 
Oil  neither  aide  of  the  ocean  had  adherents  of  Wesley 
hitherto  oigaolaed  as  a  Church.  Xhfj  ware  simply 
up  to  thia  tbaa  non-ecclesiastical  laligioaa  aocietiaa»aa» 
tirely  volimtary  on  the  part  of  the  membera,  uid  an 
govenied  by  a  common  di.-«ciplii)e,  of  which  their  found- 
er was  the  sole  dictator  and  the  chief  executor.  Yet 
evea  tUa  atcp  to  provide  for  the  Methodists  in  Arocr* 
ici  a  aapaiate  accteaiaatical  oiganitattnn  dote  not  cleaiw 
ly  ivvaal  whether  Weidey  changed  his  mind  aa  to  Ua 
former  relation  and  that  of  his  adhirenis  within  the 
Anglican  nde  to  the  Church  of  Knijland.  .Snys  Dr. 
Curry,  of  the  Ckri$tian  Adroeate  (S.  \  .,  May  Jo,' 1871), 
"  No'fact  laapecting  the  biatoiy  ef  John  Weidey  ia  man 
clearly  maniftet  than  that  he  waa  alwaya  a  atrennoua 
•«u|i|iorter  of  the  outhority  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Kngland.  He  jealously  regarded  the  exclusive  ec- 
flTtiantifal  aodiarity  of  that  Church  in  all  that  he  di>l 
aa  an  evamgefii^  and  aecmad  alwaya  determined  that 
while  he  lived  and  ruled— and  it  waa  alwajrs  under- 

stoii<l  tlint  he  would  rub-  as  loiij;  as  lie  livid  iii  thing 
kIiouIiI  lie  tolerateil  in  his  societi<s  at  all  repugnant  to 
the  sole  and  exclusive  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
i^tabliabed  Church.  Thia  role  waa  applied  to  bia  ao- 
cieties  in  America  before  the  Barolotion  Just  as  strictly 
aH  !•!  ihi>M  ill  I'ngland.  But  the  {Militiral  sipMration  of 
America  from  <ireat  Britain,  as  it  also  ended  the  au- 
thority of  the  Knglish  Church  in  this  country,  made  il 
laiwfhli  according  to  bia  tbaocy  of  the  case,  for  the  Iklcth- 
odtst  (ncieties  in  America  to  become  regularly  organized 

rtiuri  til 

11.  The  ikeoloffiatl  doctritut  of  Wt»leyan  Metliodism 
are^  with  perbapa  two  or  thiea  aMdifleatkMH^the  same  as 
tboae  which,  by  common  consent,  are  at  present  deemed 
evangelical.   The  articles  of  religion  drawn  up  by  Wea- 

ley  forhisimmeiliate  followi  rs.  and  sulisiantinlly  a  Uii  trd 
by  all  Mctho«list  hoilies  since,  are  but  sliglitly  nioditicd 
from  those  of  the  Established  <  hurch  of  Kngland.  They 
were  originally  prepared  for  tha  chuivhea  in  the  8tatefc 
.See  AKTirt.Es.  TwicxTV-rirE.  The  sermons  of  John 

\\'r>Ii  v,  aixl  hit  iioU  >  on  lb'  Nt  vv  'I'l  ~imiii  lit.  arc  rec- 
ognised by  his  followers  in  (ireat  iiritain  and  America 
as  the  standard  of  Methodism,  and  as  the  basis  of  their 
thcokigical  creed.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the 
coequal  divinity  ef  the  Fatbar,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Uhaatt  tha  death,  loauneclion,  aNenaon,  and  intoeea' 
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■ion  of  Jcsiis Christ ;  salvation  by  faith;  the  sufficiency 
and  di%'iiu'  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scripturci* ;  a  tiiiol  day 
of  judgment,  wad  the  eteniily  offutura  rawanU  and  pun- 
ishimnta^  are  doctrinal  MtA  In  tnmmoa  with  other  evan- 
pi-lii-ril  liraiiclif'S  '>f  ttic  Chiirrh  of  Christ,  Maintaining 
inan'^  toi.tl  cit  pravity  tliroii;;li  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  his 
uttiT  inability,  unless  aidod  by  divine  praw,  to  take  oni- 
Step  toward*  bis  iwovenr,  MetliodiMa  boU  tbat  this  grace 
itf^,ratcndiii([rilMlf  •qMilr»b]rTifimortte  ' 
mcnt,  to  all  the  children  of  men.    Hence  they  deny  the 
doctrine  of  !!i|)eoial  election,  with  iu»  counterpart.  rc|)ro- 
bation,  as  taupht  in  Calvinistic  formularKs,  niid  niain- 
taio,  in  oppoaiUon  to  thoee  wbo  bold  to  a  limited  atone- 
ment, that  Jens  ChrisT,  "bjr  his  oldatiaii  of  himself 
oncp  (tffored.  made  a  full,  p<'rA><'f,  an<l  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sina  of  the  whole  world," 
Xbey  leeognisc  two  sacraments  as  onlained  by  Christ— 
Blftiiw  and  the  Loid's  Supper,   infant  children  and 
bdierlng  adidts  tupf  m        to  th«  tatmtt;  and  peni- 
tent seekers  of  salvniioti,  n-  well  as  professing  (?hri»- 
tianf«,  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  latter,  l>>th  beinp 
ItgardeJ  not  only  as  "badges  or  token*  of  Christian 
man's  piofcasioa,  bot  as  certain  signs  of  grace  and  (iod's 
good  will  towards  ua,    the  whU&  h«  doth  work  inris- 
iblv  in  us.  and  lioth  imt  mily  (piicken, but  also  strengthen 
and  contirra  our  (.nth  in  him."    As  to  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism, mi  that  the  ceremony  be  porfi>rni<«d  by  an  author- 
iicd  minister  in  the  name  of  tlie  Father,  the  Son,  end 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  optional  whether  the  water  be  ap- 
plied by  sprinklint;  or  jiotiriii{r,  "r  try  tbr-  irnnion«ion  of 
the  candidate;  and  althoiii;h  kneeling  i^jthu  usual  mmle 
of  feesiring  the  elements  at  the  Ixml's  table,  those  who 
praTcr  may  partake  of  them  in  a  standing  or  sitting  poet- 
ofe.  They  dt  ny  tho  doctrine  nenallj  styled  the  "pei^ 
!4ev<  raii(  ( 'of  tin'  saints,"  believing  that  a  tme  child  of 
Gud  may  tall  from  grace  and  finally  perish;  bat  they 
hold  the  doctrine  of  assuraitce.  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  justified  sinner  now  to  know  his 
tins  (brffhren.  The  IMy  Spirit,  they  teach,  bears  wit- 
ness iif  till'  fai  r  of  ]irt>sfnt  pardon  and  acceptance;  but 
this  is  <l>  t  uml  to  be  the  privili  pc  of  believers,  not  the 
indispen.sable  evidence  of  regeneration.    "  It  dues  not 
follow,"  says  Wesley,  tbat  all  wbo  do  not  know  their 
rine  foigiTep  are  children  «f  the  deril."  Methodism 
taadiesalso  that  it  is  the  privileu''  '  f  )h  lit-vcrs  in  this 
life  to  reach  that  maturity  of  <;ra>:< ,  mui  [hat  oontoriuiiy 
to  the  divine  nature,  whii  h  i  leaiisca  the  heart  from  sin. 
and  tills  it  with  lore  to  Uod  and  man — the  being  filled, 
as  Paul  phrases  it,  with  all  the  fidneH  of  God.  This 
they  call  Christian  |>erfe»  tion,  n  state  which  they  tie- 
dare  to  be  attainable  through  faiih  in  Christ.  Wesley 
■aye  on  this  mbjeclf  and  none  of  his  authorized  foUow- 
atsliave gone  be^rond  him,  "Christian  perfection  implies 
tlie  being  so  cmafied  with  Christ  as  to  be  able  to  testify, 
'Ilire  not,  but  Christ  livetli  in  nio.'    It  does  not  imply 
an  exemption  from  ignorance  or  mistake,  intirmilies  ur 
temptations.   1  believe,"  he  adtli,  "there  is  no  such  per* 
iaetion  in  this  life  as  excludes  these  involiuitary  trans- 
gresslons,  which  I  apprehend  to  bo  natorally  <  ohm  qiient 
on  the  ignorance  and  mistake;*  inseparable  from  mortal- 
ity.   Therefore  'sinless  perfei  iion"  is  a  phraw  I  never 
nsei  lest  I  sliouid  seem  tu  contradict  myself.    I  Ix  lli  vi> 
a  peason  tilktl  with  the  lore  of  (iod  is  still  liable  lo  these 
involuntary  transfrreasions.   Riich  trsna^^ressiaas  you 
ni.'iv  t  all  sins,  if  you  plea.sc:  I  do  not.  for  the  reasons 
ab<>\  I-  mentioned."    This  iloctrinc  Wesley  calls  "tlie 
grand  de[<ositum  whii-h  ilud  has  given  to  the  people 
called  Methodists;"  and  be  gives  it  as  bis  opinion  that 
God  rabed  them  up  chietly  to  preach,  and  exemplify, 
anti  propagate  it.    See  Wkslkyamsm. 

III.  A^  lo  the  gucfriimnit  inul  usayrt  of  Mtlhtxlism, 
they  are  similar,  but  not  entirely  uniform,  in  all  its 
branches  and  divisions.  In  the  parent  body,  the  Wcs> 
kyan  Methodists  of  Kn(;iand,  the  eedMiast{e^d  govern- 
ment is  .  iiiirily  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry.  "The 
Conference,"  originally  instituted,  as  wu  have  sct;n,  by 
Wcdify,  has  tlie  powor  of  Biakinf  lulaa  and  leguhUooa 


for  the  government  of  the  body.  ttS»  power  is,  bow. 
ever,  restricted  within  certain  limits  prescribed  in  \  hat 
is  known  as  "  the  deed  of  declaration,"  executed  by  John 
Wesley  a  little  while  belbre  bis  deatfa^  and  enn>Ue<l  in  tha 
archives  of  the  high  court  uf  chancery  in  1794.  By  the 
provisions  of- this  dee<l,  the  Conference  consists  of  one 
luindred  ministers,  who  wi  re  originally  imiiusl  therein, 
and  to  whom  and  to  their  succeaaon  was  cummittiHl  the 
▼acascMsss  theyeeeor.  TheConferenee^ 
by  the  deed  of  declaration,  is  to  meet  annually,  and  to 
continue  in  session  not  less  than  five  days  nor  more  tkan 
three  M-eeks.  Other  ministers  attend  and  take  part  in 
the  discussions,  but  tbe  kgal  body  consists  of  the  "  huD- 
dhrcd"  only.  Tlicir  first  business,  after  filling  vacancies^ 
is  the  election  from  their  own  number  of  a  prendent, 
who  holds  his  olHcc  for  one  year,  but  is  eligible  to  a  re- 
election  after  an  interval  of  eight  years.  Any  member 
of  tbe  "  legal  hundred"  abeenting  himself  without  leave 
fteat  tm  ioeeesrive  Oonferences^  and  not  appearing  on 
the  first  day  of  the  third,  forfeits  his  seat.  The  Confer- 
ence admits  preachcTB  on  trial;  receives  them  into  full 
meniliersbip  by  ordination;  examines  and  scTulini 
the  character  of  every  minislCT  in  the  ooanection,  i 
has  power  to  try  those  agwnet  whom  any  charge  is 
brought,  and  to  censure,  suspend,  or  excommunicate, if 
nccessarj'.  By  the  CoufcrentM^  the  proceedings  of  sub- 
ordinate IxKlies  are  finally  reviewisl,  and  the  ^taIe  and 
prospects  uf  the  Church  at  large  are  considered,  and  reg- 
ubUums  Miacted  (br  its  inenaaing  efficiency.  The  most 
important  uf  these  subordinate  judicatories  is^thcdi*- 
trict  meeting,"  which  is  ctnii|Histd  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men ''residing  within  a  ilistriet  of  country  embracing 
from  ten  to  twenty  ot  more  circuita" — a  circuit  being  the 
prescribed  Add  of  labor  for  two^  three,  er,  In  some  eaaea, 

four  ministr  rs.  The  district  meeting  has  aiiihurity: 
1.  To  examine  candidates  for  the  ministry-;  and  with- 
out their  recommendalion  no  candidate  can  come  l>efore 
the  Annual  Gonfetence.  S.  To  tiy  and  suspend  minia- 
ters  wlio  aie  Ibund  inuDond,  eircneous  in  doctrine,  ihk 
faithful  to  their  ordination  vows,  or  deficient  in  ahili^ 

I  for  the  work  they  have  uiulertakeii.  3.  To  decide  jire» 
limiruir}'  questions  eoiieeniing  the  building  uf  chapels. 
4.  To  review  the  demands  from  the  leas  wealthy  chorcii« 

I  cs,  which  draw  n|Min  the  public  funds  of  the  eonneetion 
for  aid  in  supjxirting  their  ministers.  .">.  To  elect  a 
reprejM'iitative,  who  is  thus  made  a  meinlxT  of  a  com- 

i  mittee  apiiointetl  to  sit  previously  to  the  meeting  of 
"  the  Conference,"  in  enter  to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  stft> 
tions  of  aU  tlw  ministers  fbr  tlie  elMuing  year;  legant 
being  had  to  the  wishes  of  the  pe<jple  in  the  allocation 
of  individual  pastors.  The  judgment  of  this  "station- 
ing committee"  is  conclusive  until  Conference,  to  which 
an  appeal  is  allowed  in  all  cases^  either  ftom  nunistaca 
or  people.  Bat  the  at>pointments  are  made  for  one  ] 
only,  aiiil  tin  jirenduT  cnii  Ix"  appointtsl  to  the 
charge  more  than  time  years  wicces^ively.  In  the  Dia> 
trict  Conference  laymen  take  part,  etpially  witli  mini^ 
tern,  in  all  that  affecu  tbe  general  welfare  of  the  bodyt 
and  the  lay  influence  predoninates  a^  more  in  **tlMl 

f)uarterly  meeting."  which  is  hold,  as  its  name  indicatea^ 
every  three  months  on  every  circuit.  All  Uaxil prtaek^ 
frf,  m  numerous  and  inflMOtlal  ll«lir«f«MBrWllO|MmKh 

i  on  Sundays, and  foUowfoaeaeealarcniilaiyaMnnibr « 

'  livelihood;  ttnrardt,  whose  duty  it  Is  to  attend  mora 

<'S|)4"'ciall  V  to  t  he  tr  tii|  lor.ilitii  s  of  the  >oc  i(  t  \'  ;  r'  i  f- 

cr<,  of  whom  ineiitioii  is  made  ahove  in  the  i;eiierai 
rules,  are  members  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  at  which 
caiuUdates  for  the  sacred  office  are  first  proposed,  and,  if 
rejected  by  their  fellow-membeni,  they  have  no  appeal 
to  another  tribunal.  A  >itnilar  linlaiiep  of  p<iurr  is 
maintained  in  the  "leaders'  im  ••lini;."  which  is  held 
monthly,  in  regard  to  various  affairs  of  the  parlirnlar 
sode^*  to  which  it  bekings.  Many  of  these  meetings 
are  attended  by  one  minister  only,  or,  at  the  most,  1^ 
two  or  three,  while  the  lay  members  are  very  numer- 
ous.   No  leader,  or  other  society  officer,  is  appointed 
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■d  witboat  that  of  the  quarterly  mootint;.  Amnnf;  <  yonr  buaincac  to  preach  so  many  timca,  and  to  take  care 
tiM  OMffM  pmiliar  to  Metbudinn  wc  have  alrva<ly  m*-  mcreljr  of  tUt  and  tbat  mtdttf,  bot  to  MV«  M  BMUJ 
tked  "  the  claaa-uwrting,"  at  whicbt  •Itlunigh  chiefly  i  souls  ai  yon  can;  to  bring  as  mtny  dnnen  «•  you  poo- 
desipied  for  ■piritaal  imtrection  and  inprawownt,  it  ia  |  sibly  out  to  icpentanee:  and  wfth  all  your  power  to 


esppctffi  tliat  weekly  <oiitril»uti"ns  shall  be  made  for 
the  support  uf  the  minUtry;  and  in  which  it  is  neceaaary 
far  all  who  dcaira  to  becaaie  MathodisU  to  und«go  a 
period  of  prahaliaii  of  tbtae  among  the  Ifothodiata  of 
England,  and  of  tlx  voiittaa  amoa^  tboM  of  the  Hh1i« 
otli<il  KpiMt«(i«l  Church  (in  the  C  hurch  Smth  thrrc  i>t 
m  prohatioiMhip),  Mid  atteiuiance  upon  which  thereafter 
ba  lami  of  nemberahip 
Mkaoirn  as  the 


build  them  up  in  tli.it  h'^lim  without  wtiirii  il.i  v  i  jin- 
not  aee  the  Lord;  and,  renit  mUr,  it  Mrtkuditit  jjrtucfitr 
it  to  mind  evtry  poiKtfgmil  (tmi  »nuiU,  m  CA«  ilelht^diM 
ditetfUmf  thcfoAm  yva  wiU  neod  all  tbo  giaoe  and  all 
^  Mtiae  yon  bare,  and  to  bavo  all  tow  wita  about 
you."   ^Se€  lTU«r.K.\N(  V. 

The  latest  writer  on  Methodism  (the  Hov,  L  Tyor- 
Ihere  ia  also  in  England  what  I  man,  L^fe  ami  Time$  of  John  H'eslry)  who  dare«  to  iiold 
which  diflina  fiom  the  i  thatitia'^thegioatcKfKdnttaabiatoiyofUiaCbiiich 


meeting  in  that  it  fa  i  vdmitary  aaaoriarion,  and  '  of  Cbiiat,"  tboa  ooramcnta  upon  the  pKeent  condition 


dot-*  not  allow  males  anil  fcnialcs  to  nvvl  tiii^i'tlirr,  ni>r 
the  married  to  belong  to  the  uinie  "t>aud  '  with  the 
ma^  The  love-feaat  is  a  meeting  held  at  the  discre- 
tioQ  of  the  preacher,  quarteriy  or  oftener;  and  the  walch- 

nifsbt  is  a  meeting  for  firayer,  preaching,  and  nntual 

(  xtiMrtation.  h«'ltl  at  tir«t  frMiut  Hily.  tuit  now  only  on 
the  h»i  night  of  the  year,  and  coiiiiituing  until  after 
miilni^'ht.    John  Wesley  is  claimed  to  have  been  the 


iif  the  parent  Ixnly  of  Methrwlism.  the  ^\'<illy<ln  Mrth- 
oditt  Church  (q.v.) :  "The  '  MeihiMli«i,'  or  |»arcnt  '  iUiti' 
ference,'  employs  in  Great  Briuin  and  Ireland  178*2  reg^ 
uUr  ministers.  Besides  these,  there  wrn>.  in  \fS6i,  in 
Kngland  only,  11,804  lay  preacht  rf,  jirpadiinp  m754  ser- 
nu'ti>  i'\  (TV  Sat)li.'itli-iiny.  In  tlic  «.'iinr  y<  .'ir.  :lic  num- 
ber 1)1'  pn  ;n  liing-jilacei»  in  England  only  was  G718,  and 
the  nuiu'i<  r  of  sermons  preache<l  weekly,  by  miniltCia 


'  ft^g*™—  Hiitona  Hi«*»ihiiti«n^  [  »nii  Uy  |.r»»^h«>»  «.ir»t.iiia.l  wi.  IR  K/.';      To  theSe  I 

•od  of  cheap  Tv^mnea  tat  the  dimemination  of  the  prin*  I  be  added  the  Uy  preachent,  ivreaching-placcs,  etc.,  in 
ciplei»  of  (  liri^tianity.  Hih  followern  have  continual  Wale*,  Scotland.  Irelaml.  Slu  iljiiul,  ami  the  Channel  Isl- 
tbe  system  of  publishing,  and  from  "the  lVx>k-room"  in  andt*.  The  number  of  Church  memben  in  Great  Britain 
Lnndoo  still  emanate  religious  publications,  tracts,  and  ^  and  IreUnd  is  86&,ttS,  whh  21,223  on  trial;  and,  calctt* 
periodicals,  the  proAu  arii^inu  from  the  sale  of  which  { lating  that  the  hearers  are  three  timea  as  nnmeroiis  as 
are  spplied  to  ccmncctional  puriwsea.  For  further  de-  |  the  Church  members,  there  are  considerably  more  than 
tails  ■<■<'  Wt->i.KVAN-H.  a  million  iwrsonxin  tlie  l'nite<l  Kin^;<lotn  w  ho  nr.'  iitti  n<l- 

Thtt  duties  uf  a  Methotli^t  minister  were  thus  defineil  ants  uimmi  the  religioua  services  of  the yx/f  Kt/  Confereiice 
bgr  Mr. Wesley,  artd  they  have  since  remaincil  subsian-  of  'the  people  called  Mfllbodbls.'  S<ime  idea  of  their 
liaUy  in  all  branches  of  the  denomination  (see  JH*ei-  chapel  and  scliool  property  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
pimr,  etc  §  1 3f  sq.) :  "  Q.  What  is  the  office  of  a  Chri*-  that,  during  the  last  seven  yean,  there  has  been  expeiid- 
tian  mini't'  r  V  A.  To  watch  over  wiul>.  n>  hr  tlmt  inu>t  t  il,  in  tireat  Hritaiii  only,innewerectioil8and  in  n-iku  ing 
give  an  acc<iuiiu  To  feed  and  guide  the  tlock.  Q.  How  debuon  existing  buildings, XI, 672,541 ;  and  towanl.t  that 
shall  be  be  fully  qnalifled  for  bia  great  work?  A,  By  amoont  of  expenditure  there  has  been  act  unity  raised  and 
walking  closely  with  God,  and  having  hu  woric  greatly  paid  (exdnsivaof  allconnectional  collections  lomm,  and 
at  heart;  by  understanding  and  loving  every  branch  of  drafts)  the  sum  of  XI,2S4,498.  Durintr  tli«'  tt  n  years 
our  discipline,  and  by  carefully  and  constantly  otist  rv-  from  IH'i'.t  to  IH6H,  inclusive,  then'  w  riii~<  il  lor  the  sup- 
iag  the  twelve  rules  of  a  helper,  vix.:  1.  tie  diligent;  i  port  of  the  foreign  missions  of  the  connection  Xl,408,286; 
nmr  ba  anewpkyedt  oevw  bo  triflingly  ODpb^ed;  and  if  to  this  there  be  added  the  amoont  of  the  Jubilee 
■tver  wtiiLK  away  time,  nor  spend  more  time  at  any  Fund,  we  find  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  !«terling 
}ilace  than  ix  strictly  nec<-Mnr>'.  2.  Be  serious;  let  contributed  during  the  decade  for  the  sustenance  and 
your  motto  be,  Ilolim.i*  /<<  Ihu  Lmil;  avoiil  all  li;,'hl-  extension  ol'tlie  .M<  thi»li»t  work  in  fori  i^'ii  l.inil".  The 
ncss,  jesting,  and  foolish  talking.  3.  Converse  sparingly  i  miaaioos  now  referred  to  arc  carried  on  in  Ireland, 
and  eandoaaljr  whh  wonca,  paitkidarijr  with  yoong  |  Franeo,  Switaerland,  Germany,  Italy,  Gibraltar,  India, 
women.  4.  Take  no  step  towards  marriage  without  Ceylon.  China,  South  and  West  Africa,  the  West  Indie*", 
solemn  prayer  to  (rtMl,  an<l  c<»ni<ulting  with  your  breth-  Canada,  Kasiern  British  America,  Australia,  and  I'oly- 
rwi.  5.  Bt-lieve  evil  <»f  no  one;  unless  tully  proved,  nesia.  In  these  distant  jilact**  the  comniitt<e  having 
take  heed  how  yon  credit  it:  put  the  best  construction  I  the  management  of  the  missions  employ  8798  paUl 
yea  can  on  offOfytMog— yos  kmnr  the  judge  ia  alwaya  j  i^cms,  including  994  who  ai«  legidariy  orddmed,  and 
supposed  to  bo  on  the  prisoner's  side.    6.  Speak  e^•il  of   are  wholly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  mini»- 


try.  Besides  thes«',  there  are  alniut  20,tHiti  agents  of  the 
society  (as  lay  preacher^',  etc.)  who  are  rrmliriiig  im- 
portant service  gratuitously,  while  the  number  of  Church 
nembm  b  154,187,  and  the  nnnsber  of  attendants  upon 

the  religious  services  more  than  half  a  million.    Sj  ace 


no  one.  else  j/our  wonl  eopecially  woidd  eat  as  doth  a 
canker;  keep  your  thoughts  witliin  your  own  breast 
till  you  oocne  to  the  pcnon  ooncemed.  7.  Tell  every 
«ne  what  yon  think  wnag  in  Idm,  lovlngljr  and  plainly, 

and  a»  soon  as  may  be,  el*e  it  will  fester  in  yonr  own 

heart ;  make  all  haste  to  cast  the  tire  out  of  yonr  bosom.  '  prevents  a  reference  to  the  other  institutions  and  lunila 
^.  l>ii  not  ofTect  the  gentleman;  a  preacher  of  the  (ios-  of  British  MethiMli^^m,  except  to  add  that,  besides  174,721 
pel  is  the  servant  of  aU.  9.  lie  ashamed  uf  nothing  but  i  children  in  the  mission  schools,  the  parent  connection 
ib;  an,  not  efdaantng yonr  own  iliosa  when  neeeasary.  I  baa  in  Oicat  Britain  698  day-eeboola,  efliricntly  con* 

UlBs  jiuin  tnal:  do  everything  exactly  at  the  time;   ducted  by  l.W  rerf ificated.  as>i«tnnf,  and  jmpil  leach- 
Ido  not  mend  our  rules,  but  keep  them,  and  that  for   ers.  ami  containing  I  l'.t,<i70  scholars;  al^o  .'iM'.'K  Sunday- 
Kake.    II.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  8ch<M>lis  containing  IUII.koi  scholars,  taught  by  ln:{,441 
■oola,  and  tbetclbca  qiend  and  be  spent  in  this  i  persona  who  render  their  services  gratuitously ;  and  that 
t;  and  go  ahraya,  not  only  to  thoae  who  want  you,  |  the  total  number  of  publications  printed  and  issued  by 

kaaiatho-<4-  wh'>  want  vou  m<»«t.    Pi.  Act  in  all  thinir'*.    thn  Kn^li'-h  ISook  ("onniiilti'c  onh  .  duriiiL.'  the  vc-ir  otd- 


•ol  aiwonluig  to  your  own  will,  but  as  a  son  in  the  (ios- 
pri,  and  in  union  w  ith  your  brethren.  As  such,  it  is 
Jtnt  part  to  employ  your  time  aa  our  ruka  direct; 
INRtty  in  preaching  and  visiting  from  bouae  to  booae; 

partly  in  n-.-tiiint;,  meditation,  and  prayer.  Alwne  all. 
if  y(iu  lalmr  with  us  in  our  lAitiVn  vineyard,  it  is  needlid 
that  you  shoidd  do  that  [lart  of  the  work  which  the 


ing.lune,  l!<tit'i,  wa.s  four  iniliiun.H  <»ne  hnnilrt  d  ami  tw  en- 
ty-two thousand  ei>;ht  hundred,  of  which  nearly  two 
miUiona  were  periodicals,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
nHUoD  were  bynnHbooka." 

IV.  .SuMiruimt.—Tho  diflfereot  branobea  of  the  grNit 
MethiHtistic  ImhIv  are  aa  foTlowR: 

1.  The  Wi  '•I  (  VAN  Mkthoihsts,  or  main  and  original 


Cooference  shall  advise,  at  those  times  and  places  which  j  body  of  the  Methodists  iu  Great  Urilain,  often  spoken 
tkagraballjudgemoitliirhisgbry.  Obaarva:  ItlaDoi|of  aborai.  SaaWaaLBTAM. 
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2.  The  Calvisistu;  Methodists  date  from  a  di»- 
pute  between  Whiterielil  an<l  the  Wedeyi  on  (ItK-trinal 
points.  The  formei',  with  his  aModalM,  nndcr  the  spe- 
cial pat  n  >n  n^^e  of  th«  eotintCM  of  Huntinf^on.  and  great- 
\y  ni.lv  1  },y  liiT  lil»  r;il  i-niitriliiitiini<,  cirijauizcd  societies 
iiid  buik  chajH-U  ii)  varinuH  parUt  of  Kni^land,  Scotland, 
ind  Wales.  For  their  |)articular  tl<K-iriital  tenets,  ace 
CALvnmii.  After  the  death  of  Whiteliekl  they  were 
iivided  into  three  eqianite  sects.   (I.)  The  fine  was 

known  as  f.'i'ly  lliiuliiirfthm$  < 'imnrrtUm.wh'u-h  nli-icrvcil 
Itrictly  the  hiurgical  lorms  of  the  Kn;rli.'li  K!.tal^ll^he<l 
Church,  with  a  settled  paatoimte  uimK  jkI  iif  un  itinerant 
miniatiy.  They  have  not  inencssd  with  much  npidity 
dnoe  her  death,  harinff  at  the  present  tine  less  than  a 
buiiilrpd  ininiNtiT*.  and  In'twoen  sixty  niid  (<cvfnty  chap- 
eK  They  have  maintained  from  the  hegiuning  a  the- 
ological school  for  the  oilucatinn  of  ministers,  now  known 
M  Chaahunt  CoUi^ie^  in  Uertfunlshire,  England.  See 
HoimxoDOir.  Althouish  the  name  *eoDnectiaa'*  oon- 
Unue^  to  1<?  used,  the  ( "  ■iij:rrL;  iiiniiul  iMdity  is  practi- 
cally adopted;  and,  tif  Intt'  y.  ,ir-,  vt  ral  of  the  congre- 
gations have  become,  in  natih  .l>  ut  ll  a-<  virtually,  C'on- 
fvspitioaal  Churches,  The  nupiber  of  chapek,  dmd- 
tioned  in  the  eensos  of  1851,  as  bdon^ni;  to  tMs  eon- 
ncotiiiii,  w.iH  10;>.  (Mntaisiiitt^  aci-ouimodation.H  fur  :)X.727 
pt  rsun.-t,  ai»il  ilic  atttnidance  on  the  i-cnsus  Saturday  wa* 
1!^I51.  ('.'.)  Tlie  second  of  thc^  divisions  was  called 
the  Tubernaek  Comieeliim,  or  Whii^fkU  Mttkoditli, 
They  had  no  oomieclioiial  bond  after  the  death  of  their 
founder,  and  cach  Separate  society  re(;ardiBg  ItStlf  as  in- 
dep.-iidt  nt,  they  era  now  lost  as  a  distinctive  sect,  and 
found  oulv  amonp;  the  ehurches  known  as  Congregation- 
alist  or  liidependMit.  (8.)  The  >f«M  Catnmi$lie  Jfak- 
odiMtt^  the  thini  of  these  branches,  was  organiied  m 
I'm.  Tlicy  tjnvf  I'  iiitiimt'  1  t<>  in  ri'  !•>  ■  and  pro-nper  un- 
til the  pn.'si'iii  day,  Im'iii^  iimliiifil,  however,  mostly  to 
the  principality  of  Wak-s,  where  they  at  present  number 
•boutCO/JUUconununtcaata.  In  the  United  Stales  there 
are  about  4000  members  of  this  denomination,  with  Ibor 
annual  ( 'unfi'rfni  cs.  oiii'  in  each  of  the  stales  of  New 
York,  IVnn.tyK  anil,  Oliio,  and  WiiK-onsin.  The  mera- 
l>er!»  are  mostly  Wdsll,  or  of  Welsh  descent,  and  their 
rdigioua  servicea  ate  geaecaUy  oelebralsd  in  the  Welsh 
laiif^iiairc. 

Tlir  \Vi>i.KV  \N  Micriioinvr  Xi;vv  Coxxkctiox 
was  the  ri"iuli  ot  ihi-  tii>t  s»H'f'v*i<ii)  from  the  parent  body 
after  the  death  of  WcsU  y.  It  originated  in  1797,  under 
tiie  leadership  of  Alexander  Kiiham,  after  wlurat  they 
araaoiBMCimes  edted  KWkamilu  (q.v.).  He  had  been  a 
preacher  amMm;  the  Wt^leynns,  and  >vhi  i  \|m  lli  <l  from 
the  Conference  in  17%.  His  offence  was  a  [nililication 
in  which  he  critiinw.1  severely  the  then  present  order 
of  thiagt^  and  submittetl  proposals  for  what  be  dcemetl 
reform.  In  acconlanec  with  his  sentimenta  a  secession 
{'h-iri  h  or^'  ini/'  ami  (lie  \f%v  Connection  sprang 
iuLu  existence  with  alxtut  .'tiHHj  members.  Their  Con- 
ftranee  is  eonstituted  upon  the  representative  system, 
laymen  having  an  eqnal  voice  with  the  clergy  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  while  in  doctrine  and  gen- 
eral us.i;;e  theyditTi  T  ni>t  at  all  fmm  tin-  nM  Loimeciion. 
Their  history  ha.s  not  been  marked  by  any  great  success. 
ThBf  have  a  few  cha{>el<  in  Ireland,  and  in  Canada 
there  are  from  mM)  to  10,000  members.  Of  htte  years 
they  have  decrea-tcd  in  the  number  of  membcnhip.  In 
1874  the  !"'  ly  .  i.nt.iiin  d  ;!.">..'■)<•.;?  mi  mlMTi. 

4.  TiiK  lt.vMi-H)K>M  .METiioiHSTa  originatetl  in  Man- 
chester in  IHOt;.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Band 
Room  in  North  Street,  Manchester,  where  a  class  of  o%-er- 
lealoas  revivalists  hwhI  to  gather,  and.  contrary'  to  the 
rules  iif  ilif  ('•'iiiiii-iiitn,  admitted  parties  not  memln-rs. 
They  were  also  guilty  of  acting  iuitefieitdently  of  leaden' 
meetings,  and  when  remonstrated  with,  withdrew  and 
formed  an  inde|)cndent  ImnIv.  The  Band-Itoom  Meth- 
odisf.s  htill  exist  :  but  are  now  called  Tht  United  Frrt 
(li.'jn'  Ci'.'i  i<!i<  .•.  Ill' V  liiffiT  fri'in  the '•  parent"  Ixxiy 
in  having  no  paid  uiiniatcrA.  They  have,  however,  an- 
nual oooferenoee. 


5,  The  Primitivk  Mkthoihst.s  are,  next  to  the  Wc»- 
leyans,  the  Uirgesi  Metlio<list  iKxly  in  Englaivd.  Thej 
date  from  the  year  A  few  regular  Wcal^ao 

preaehen  intiedoced,  on  their  ctrenitB,  the  American 

practice  of  holdin;;  cam|>-mectin^,''-.  'l"lifs<.'  wc  re  (li-.'if>- 
proved  by  the  Coutcrtnce,  an<l  denounced  as  *■  highly 
improper."  Other  questions  entered  into  the  coutm- 
vers^,  and  the  result  was  the  fonnation  of  the  new  sect. 
Their  disdpline  md  theology  are  strictly  Wcsleyan.  but 
ilx  y  txo  Ix'yond  any  other  denomination  in  commitiini; 
the  duty  of  Church  government  to  the  laity.  Their 
Conference  is  cumpuoed  of  one  third  preachers  and  fw» 
thirda  laymen.  From  the  atar  th^  oiaka  in  Iheir  ie> 
ligious  servioes,  they  have  been  called  Kmttm.  Tbuy 

allow  women  to  jirr-ach.  'I'Ik  y  hnv<'  -u  vcnil  iiiixMoris 
in  foreign  lanils,  and  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  ac^-ording 
to  the  last  oiBctal  report  of  1H74,  the  connection  bad 
l«i4,7;]tiDembeta.  In  the  United  fitatca^atei^  they  have 
seeared  a  footing:  they  here  eoimt  a  nembenhip  of 
some  vMuio.    See  I'rimitivk  Mhtikhhsts. 

fi.  1  he  liu'iAMTKS,  or  HiHi.K  CiiuisTiANS,  are  a  sect 
of  Slethodists  very  similar  to  the  preceding.  They  data 
from  1816.  llieir  leader  was  a  Wesleyaa  local  preacher 
of  eonsidemUe  talent,  by  the  name  of  (yRrran  (q.  v.). 
Among  them,  as  among  the  Primitive  MetbiMli-t.s.  fe- 
males are  regularly  licensed  to  pn-ach  in  public.  They 
principally  exist  in  Cornwall  and  the  West  of  Kngland, 
twt  also  have  mission  stationa  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Prince  Edward's  Uand,  and 

Australia.  TIk  y  .'k  i  i.r.liiiL:  l.i  their  ri'{K)lt of  1878^ 
'26.127  full  and  a(  i  rcilit*  d  t.  Imrch  niemljers. 

7.  The  I'liiJiiTivK  MtrriioKisTs  ok  litKuixn.  Thia 
body  of  Primitive  UethMUsla  is  of  later  origin  than  that 
of  England,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other  or- 
ganization of  like  name.  The  PriniiHrf  MrtJiim'n/s  nf 
IrtlamI  date  from  IxUi.  Tlie  Knglish  Conference  in  1795 
granted  to  the  members  the  privilege  of  receiving  from 
their  own  Dinistcn^  under  ceiuun  guards  and  nwtric- 
tioaa,  the  saerancnlaL  The  Msh  Conference  thereupon, 
in  the  following  year,  came  to  the  ctmclusioii  that  amoni; 
tbem  "it  was  not  expedient;"  but  in  IXKi,  after  the 
sutijeot  had  been  ftedy  diacuascd  by  the  people,  and 
nnnMiwiB  petitioaa  asking  that  it  might  ht  adminis- 
teied  were  branght  before  the  Conference,  the  request 
was  granteil  by  a  majority  of  ^ixty-two  against  twenty- 
six.  The  minority,  with  the  liev.  Adam  Averell,  one 
of  their  most  influential  ministcia,  at  their  head,  se[)a» 
rated,  and  took  with  them  about  ten  thouaand  members, 
full  ont  thifd  of  the  whole,  (ft  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  secession  in  1707  [see  3]  w.^s  the  n-ult  ■  (  the 
non-compliance  of  the  Knglish  ConfereiKC  with  the 
wishes  of  the  [Koplo  to  have  the  .sacrament  from  their 
own  rotuistera.)  The  only  difliBietice  between  the  Irish 
IMmiiire  Methodists  and  the  Wesleyans  remains  to 
till-  il  ly  the  lilKTty  of  memUnt  in  the  former  UnIv  to 
IMirtake  of  the  sacraments  in  the  churches.  The  preach- 
ers are  regarded  simply  as  Uymen,  because  of  the  failum 
of  this  secession  among  them.  The  rtal  lay  roeroberr, 
however,  have  also  a  voice  in  the  government  i»f  the 
tociftir*.  In  IHOl  the  Irish  rHtnitive  MclhiHii^iK  nutn* 
bered  14,247  members.    See  rniMiTivE  Mkthuoists. 

8.  The  UxiTKi>  METHoniHT  Frbr  Church  is  a  union, 
recently  formed,  of  three  different  diviiiana  of  aacedew 
from  Wcsleyan  Methodism. 

(<i)  The  I'kotkstant  MhrnonisTS.  who  organized 
into  a  distinct  body  in  1H28,  then  counting  'M  local 
preachers,  &6  laadm,  and  upwards  of  1000  memlMna^  ae> 
ceders  from  the  liceds  societies,  lieoaasa  of  the  gppasi- 
tion  to  the  intnMlnctiun  of  an  organ. 

{h}  Tin-  ^\'KSI.KVA^  MkTII<)1>I8T  A«aOCIATI">N.  wliich 

was  organised  in  1K35,  under  the  leadership  of  .Samuel 
Warren,  one  of  the  opponents  (in  1834)  to  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  theological  institution,  to  be  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Jaber.  Bunting.  The  I^ceila  seccders  joined 
the  AsvK-lationists in  18-28;  both  amalframatctl  with  the 
Frtt  MHhoduts  in  1857.  See  Umtko  Mstuoduit 
Fmeb  CHuaoK. 
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t  that  tbqr  had  violated  any  law.  human  or  divine, 
tlifce  of  theaa  waft  rapiinianded  and  threa  were  ex- 
pelled. The  act  excited  the  astoniRhment  of  the  na« 

linn,  .■•inviil>4><l  the  ciin  irrti.ni,  and  Icil  t<>  flif  lo^s  nf  ont- 
hiuvtretl  thoiisan  l  nKniiwr-.  Mniiy  ol'  lUvm,  alnr  a 
vlNlc^fbr  want  of  iiiiniNtcr*  ami  Miitatile  places  of  wor- 

•lup,  letnmed  to  the  okl  body,  but  othcra  fMined  thcm- 
K)m  into  a  diatinetira  body  sfyltHl  the  Rf/ormrd 

Mtthi>-!ijiti.    Thcoo  amalffaiIU(<-il  iMxIip-H  difTir  from  the 


(e)  The  IhgmowM,  who  were  on^aniaed  into  a  body  |  the  ratifleation  with  entire  unanimity  of  Coke's  ordio 
la  18^.  At  the  M>iicb*"-t<'r  Coiifi  rrtii  f  Ik-M  in  tliat  n.itinn,  aiiil  tin-  <  l->i  tion  oii<>  of  their  Dwn  nuinlMT, 
year,  aix  roerobers,  suspcvted  of  iirivate  intrigue  with  ^  Fraiu  is  A>tiiiry.  to  the  .Haiiie  olHiT.  The  CViufireiKe  al.'M) 
BaaAera  of  the  Wesleyan  .Metlxxli^t  AflBoctatton  (see  '  ro  <  ivnl  Wesley '»  abridgment  of  the  Articles  nf  tho 
^,  were  placed  at  the  bar,  without  ha\-ing  received  any  1  Church  of  England,  which  continiie  to  be  their  atandard 
tcftular  notice  of  the  ehargea  to  be  preferred  againat  |  of  doctrine  to  the  preaent  day,  and  also  an  abridgment 
them,  as  reijuired  liy  the  standing  laws  and  usages  of  of  the  ll(M>k  of  Coniiiion  I'ravf-r.  i>r<  |iared  by  the  Hntne 
the  eoimectioii,  aud  without  a  trial,  without  any  evi-  hand,  atid  senl  over  with  the  rc-ciinuDendation  that  it 

ahmilid  be  ascii  in  the  Metbodiat  ehi^ielB.  This  waa 
done  in  aonie  of  the  large  dtira  for  a  aeason,  but  toon 
ftD  into  disote,  with  the  exception  of  tlic  aacnmental 

*4'r\  ii'<'S  and  the  forms  nfor<lin:i'i'  H>«,  which  an;  Rtill  re- 
iaiiu-<l  and  u-mnI.  I'he  bi!«h<>|i>  an-  clet'ted  by  a  (ieiieral 
Conference,  which  meets  ever}-  four  year*,  and  is  com- 
posed of  dek^tea  from  the  several  Aiiutul  CoafeKOoea 
in  the  ratio  of  one  delegate  for  a  certain  namher  of 
memlx-rs  which  ha>*  been  chan>;ed  from  time  to  time 
"•parent"  tunly  only  in  Chltich  government  ami  u?«a};e».  [  ammling  tu  the  iiK'rea.M.>  of  the  general  bod}'.  The  ra- 
Onc  of  their  profeMed  objaela  ia  the  refomiation  of  the  tio  Hxed  hf  die  General  Conference  of  \€tt  as  a  baaia 
bcNhr  fnun  which  they  am  aepaiatcd.  Their  annual  aa-  of  future  wpiaientation  w  one  ddcgate  for  every  fiirty- 
mbUt  admits  lay  r^preaentativea,  cfrcnita  with  teas  than !  five  members  of  an  Annual  Confrrence.  At  the  same 
.V"*  memfHT'  -icii  ltiiL;  one;  lens  than  lOOfl,  two;  and  ( '.nifi  ri  iici'  lay  niemlKT!*.  in  the  nuio  of  two  for  eve rj' 
mure  than  lOtW,  ihri"*'  delegates,  Kai-h  circuit  governs  Annual  Conference,  were  alx*  ndtr.itted.  The  bixhoiut, 
iiadf  liy  Ita  local  courts,  without  any  interference  an  to  like  the  preachi  rs  are  itinerant ;  and  it  is  siH<-inlly  en- 
dw  manageaaent  of  itaintemal  affairs.  At  their  Annual  |  acted  thai  if  one  of  them  eeasea  ihim  travelling  with- 
Alsemhly,  held  at  Bristol,  England,  in  August,  1872,  |  out  the  consent  of  the  General  Cimfrnnice,  he  shall  not 
they  rrjMirti'd  titt.Sw"*'  members.  thereafter  exerciM-  the  i'|ii-c'()|i;il  oilii-i'.    lli-<  jM.w  ers  are 

9.  The  Wkhlkvan  Kkkoum  I'mon  in  a  body  com-  similar  li»  those  of  the  pnfidtnt  of  ibe  llngliMli  Confer- 
p<Mc<l  of  those  of  the  aeccders  of  1HJ9  (^e  7  [»•])  who  ence,  with  the  additional  duty  of  li\iiig  the  ap|toint- 
refoaed  to  antalgamate  with  the  Umttd  Mttkuduk  Frte  inenta  of  the  preachers,  deciding  all  quesiiuos  of  law  in 

""'an  Annual  Conference,  and  ordaining  bishops,  elden^ 

and  <!<  ai  in--.  The  limit  of  fhin  year».  yond  which 
the  |iria(  li(Ti  of  the  Itrilir>h  Woleyaii  Coiinci  i ion  may 
not  i-oiitinue  in  the  same  plaice,  in  now  als*"  the  rule  of 


Ohrrrl.  In  IMS  It  nnmhefcd  nearly  a  thousand  Church 
■emlxr*. 

Tbc  alxjve  comprise  all  the  Methodist  brait<  he^  now 
tifaling  in  (ireat  Britdn  and  Ireland.    S>nie  other'4 


Jy  apraog  a  auch  iu  the  Tent  Mttkod-  the  Methodist  £piico|>al  Church  in  the  I'nitcd  Sutes; 
iiH,  the  fnApmimtt  Mt^oSStU,  etc.,  but  ther  are  now  |  and  to  this  is  added  the  regulstitm  that  they  may  tint 
eithi-r  estinet  or  inmrpjirateil  with  other  churcbr-'.  be  returned  to  tbc  sinic  plate  more  (ban  tbri  r  years  in 

10,  In  the  L'nite<l  State*,  the  main  \mk\\  of  \Ve»ley  '<  six.  Presiding  eldirs  in  this  brancb  of  the  Church  oc- 
JbUawers  are  incorporated  in  the MKTitoiMST  Kfi<^-ni>.vt.  cnpy  a  [M>sition  ver\-  Minilar  to  that  of  the  cbdmai 
OHCaCH,  which  was  formally  oiganixed  in  17K4.  Pre- 1  of  districts  in  England,  except  that  they  have  no  sepa- 
viooa  to  that  time  local  preachers  from  England,  prom- 1  rate  pastoral  charge.   They  are  apiKiinted  by  the  bish- 


inent  among  whom  were  rbilip  llnibiirv  mid  nti  oilii  er 
in  the  British  army  by  the  name  of  \Vel>b,  had  preach- 
ed in  New  Y«»rk  and  other  places,  and  organized  so- 
cieties on  the  English  modeL  In  1769  the  tirst  regular 
Itinerant  Methodist  presrherv,  Rosrdroan  and  Pilmoor. 
Were  <M  iit  ov«T  by  Mr.  \\'e-.ley.    The  fiinncr  took  his 

itaiion  in  New  Vork,  the  latter  iu  Philadelphia— occa-  lars,  and  is  one  of  the  largeni  pul>li>hing  hout<es  in  tlie 
■eaaOy  changing  with  each  other,  and  often  making  world.  Under  the  patronage  ami  control  of  the  Church 
•hoitcscurMons  into  the  coitntry.  They  were  very  sue*  are  weekly  papers  puhli.«hed  in  New  York,  Syracuse 
Cfasfol  in  their  labors;  and,  by  their  in<itnimentality,  ('N.y.).Pit».'«buri;h  (Pa.\ Cincinnati  ((>.). Chicaj:i>( III.), 
ni>t  Miity  Were  niulliuide-i  eonverled,  but  rpiite  a  ininibcr  St.  I^ouis  (Mo.  1,  .San  Franci^'o  (( 'al. I'orllaiid  i  <  <re;;on), 
of  Uy  prtiacher*  were  received  and  employed.    At  the  and  .Atlanta  (Ga.).  They  publish  also  •••everal  illustrated 


ops,  and  may  remain  four  ye.irs  on  tbc  !<ame  dis- 
trict. They  form  .1  kind  of  advij»<»ry  comtiiittee  in  a»- 
sutting  the  bishops  to  fix  the  appointments  of  the 
preachers.  The  '*  Ifciok  C<mcern,"  situntetl  in  New  York, 
with  a  branch  at  Cincinnati,  and  ile)ni^itories  in  various 
oilier  cities,  has  a  capital  of  iiior>'  tban  a  million  of  dol- 


Eagiish  Wesleyan  ( 'oiiference  of  1771,  Francis  Asbury 
and  Rkbard  Wright  volunteered  to  come  to  America 


papers  for  Sunday-achools,  one  of  a  Mmibr  kind  for  th« 
Tract  Society,  a  monthly  Sumlay-schotd  journal,  a 
|sionario«.    They  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  the  monthly  magazine  in  English,  another  in  Cerman,  and  a 
lof  •  i.iolur  of  that  year,  nn  I  "i-re  receiveil  by  the  quarterly  review.  Se.-  MKTimiiisT  EfiscorAi.  Cjiiitcii, 
with  great  efmliality.    In  the  year  l"7:i  two      1 1.  The  MbriioniHT  Kri.sc-ofAi.Ciii'iu  ii,.S<>i  Tll,prQ- 
il  missionaries,  Kankin  ami  ShedfonI,  were  wnt  I  Reeled  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1845,  was  formally  oigao- 
•rer,  and  the  first  .Vmerican  "Conference"  was  held  at  used  by  delegates  from  Otnrervnoes  within  the  slave* 
Philadelphia  in  July  of  that  year.    Tho  number  of  |  holding  states  in  May,  imc.    In  doctrine,  discipline, 


■fabers  in  the  N)ciety  wa»  >tali  d  to  Ix'  1  ITiM;  and  r<  s- 
ahttkMiB  were  adopted  recommemliug  <  ontinued  cttnfonn- 
to  the  discipline  and  doctrines  of  the  English  Ifeth- 
e&ta^  From  that  time,  all  through  the  stormy  sea- 
son of  the  Remhitionar>'  War,  success  seems  to  have 
•ttended  their  efforfj*,  so  that,  nl  the  Conference  of  17X4, 


and  geiHTul  u^al;e<.  it  i.-  the  hanie  a-  the  prei  i  iling.  The 
same  is  true  of  its  furros  of  worship  ami  usagea.  Uut 
while  the  Church  Kofth  made  ofien  dedaraiion  agaiitst 

the  institution  of  slavery,  the  Church  S4Mith  ignorid  the 
subject.  Now  that  the  insiitutiiui  is  al)<pli?.be<l  in  the 
United  Stales,  the  two  iMslies  can  bardU  !«■  Niiil  lo  dif- 


the  srdemn  rite  of  ordination  by  setting  aftart 
two  men  as  elders  for  the  flock  in  America.  an<I  by 
rrin-vcrating  to  the  episoo[ial  ofllce  Dr.Tlioni.e-  Cnkr,  at 
tbit  time  a  prc»byter  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
doctor  and  his  two  associataa  immediately  thereafter 
■illed  for  Ameiica,  and  were  present  at  the  Conference 
'  ' '  ;  which  the  Methodist  Episcnpal  Cluirch 
Tba  fnt  act  af  that  Oonfoveoea  waa 


there  wore  reported  to  be  about  lo,(MM>  memlters  in  the ;  fer.  The  MethtHlist  Episc«(|ial  Church.  .Stuth,  has  a 
coiinertion.  In  this  year  Wealej',  for  the  first  time,  per-  flourishing  publishing  house  (at  Nashville,  Tcnn«),  and 

issues  several  periodieala.  See  IfjcmoDiar  EriaooPAi. 
CiUKni,  SotTif. 

li.  The  Ml  i  MoiMsp  I'l;. 1 1 1  >r  vNT  Cut  itt  ii  was  or- 
gaiiL2i-d  in  the  city  uf  lialtiuure,  Md.,  in  the  year  1830, 
by  a  convention  composed  of  an  equal  numltcr  of  cler- 
ical and  lay  delegates  from  various  states  of  the  Union. 
The  convention  continued  in  aeaston  three  weeks,  ami 
adoptad  a '^Conatitution''  for  tba  new  aaaadaiaon.  Ita 
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faiMUmenUl  doctrines,  aiul  most  u(  its  usAgcx,  are  the 
mne  as  those  of  the  Epi!*ci*|Ml  Mt  tlxHliittA,  the  hody 
{torn  which  it  sccedetl.  Fulluwing  the  4sxaiiu)le  of  the 
British  Wesleyanii,  dii-  <  |>i»  <i|>al  0(8 1*  (t  denied,  and  a 
prefident  ealle<l  to  rul<  <>v<  r  t  ach  Aiimint  < 'oiili  n m  ( , 
elected  by  the  ballot  of  thai  body,  i'lie  laiiy  ailinit- 
ted  to  ail  equal  participation  with  the  cler^^y  in  all 
Cbtin-h  legiaiatioa  and  govefnmcDL  The  General  Con- 
fcrrncp,  which  meeta  every  four  yean,  eonaiatt  of  an 
Q\\{U\\  nuinlKT  of  ministers  and  laynicii,  w  lm  are  f-liH-tcd 
bv  the  Annual  ('onfereuces.  i  he  slavery  (jut'slion  di- 
vided the  Methodiiit  Protestant  Church  into  two  bodies 
— the  Mdkoditi  Proltttant  Church  the  Xortk-^Mttfm 
Sfntrt  and  the  3fethodutt  Protesttrnt*  of  the  SotHOum 
Slititf.    Tlic  li<  ,-iil-qiinrters  of  tlie  former  were  eatab- 

lUheil  at  Sprinj^iielil.Uhio;  thuHc  of  the  latter  at  Balti-  ]  Confeienoe  waa  held.    Ffun  that  time  they  have  coo- 


Ciii'RCii  was  formed  by  another  seceniun  of  colored 
members  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  They  dee* 

annually  one  of  their  ddan  n  genenl  etqierintendcot, 
but  do  not  ordain  or  act  Un  apart  to  that  office  by  the 

iniinV>iiiiiin  tif  )iaiid.'«.    The  Mttlcditf  Ahmtnar  i  f 
cre<lits  them  with  7  bishops,       preacher^  and  IGI.MJU 
mem  ben*. 

16.  The  I'mtki)  Brethheji  IN  Christ  ia  the  deaii^ 
nation  of  a  b4j<ly  of  Christians,  sometimes  called  Grrman 
Methoditti,  They  must  not  be  confouiiiled  wiih  the 
Moravians,  or  Unitas  Fratnmi,  who  are  armietimett  called 
the  United  Brethren.  "The  United  Brethren  in  Christ/* 
althouf^h  mostly  consisting;  of  Germans  ami  their  imme- 
diate descendants,  are  of  American  ori^'in.  and  date  as  a 
(li^lincl  i*cct  from  the  year  1WM>.  win  11  their  first  Annual 


BRMPe,  Md.  Their  members  were  found  only  in  certain 
parts  of  the  United  Sutea.   Their  greatest  atreqgth  ia 

in  Viri;iiiia.  Mari  lantI,  and  In  some  portions  of  Ohio 
and  IViiii-yUaiiia.  Of  laie  vear»,  a  union  of  all  non- 
episcopal  Methodists  having  been  proposed,  the  Protes- 
tant Mcthodiiits  North  changed  iheir  official  name  to 
Tht  Mtfktttiuf  Church.  The  Wealeyan  Meih«Kii.<  Church 
wat  one  of  the  cliurehw  expected  to  be  roer^'ed  into 
this  III  H !v-fonstitUted  IkmIv,  Iml  Iiil1u  rt<t  nil  ellnrts  at 
union  have  failed,  and  there  M.-euis  to  be  no  immediate 
proapect  of  their  amalgamation.  The  Methodist  f'hnrch 
numbcn  about  75,000  members;  altogether  the  Method- 
ist I*roteittants  cmnit  alx>ut  140,000.  The  head-<pinr- 
tcrs  of  the  Chur.h  Suili  remain  at  Pali  in. on .  Mii.; 
tbose  of  The  J/ethodist  Church  have  been  removed  from 
Springfield,  Ohio,  to  PIttsbuigli,  See  Mbthoimst 
FfcOTEaTANT  Cm  ucii  ;  Mktiiohists.  Tl«. 

13.  The  WKSLt.\  AN  MKriioiiiMT  Chiwh  was  fomoed 
by  a  convention  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  which  met 
in  the  city  of  Utica,  N.     iu  1843.  The  principal  part 
of  the  delegates  In  attendanee  were  nnnlsteis  er  nein- 
of  rhe  >tethfMli'4t  EpisM^opal  Church,  and  the  main 


tinned  to  ineicaae  in  Pennaylrmia,  MaryUnd,  Virginn» 

Ohio.  Indians,  an<l  other  portions  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  four  bishopi*.  nine  Anniml  Conference,  and 
a  (icneral  Conference,  whieh  meets  cviry  fourth  year. 
In  doctrines  and  Church  goveminent  th^  are,  with  few 
uniiDpottant  Tariatjona,  the  same  as  th»  Methodlat  Bpin 
copalisns. 

17.  The  EvAM.Ki.icM,  Ahmx  iatiox  arc  in  doctrine 
and  Church  government  nearly  allied  to  the  Episco- 
pal MetbodistsL  They  date  from  the  year  1800,  and 
are  sometimes  called  j4Br^fa,  after  one  of  the  fuundeia 
of  the  sect.  TIh-v  elect  Milsmis  from  llie  ImmIv  i>f  rbe 
ciders,  and  have  wveral  Annual  (  onii  n  ncos  ami  a 

I  (ieneral  Conference,  the  supreme  law-making  authority, 
which  meets  quadrennially.  The  members  are  mostly 
Oermana  or  of  German  desosnt,  and  are  nMneRm  onljr 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  The  MfthodiM  A  /- 
iruimic  of  IHTI!  re|iorls  I  bishop,  623  preachers,  428  local 
preachers,  and  78,716  members. 

18.  The  Fbkb  MBTiioi>i8T  Chdrch  was  oiganlaed  bgr 
former  members  of  tlie  Ifctbodist  Eiuacopal  Chareh, 
Aug.  23, 18<*0.   The  main  occasion  for  the  ostablishroent 

reaoon  for  the  ejitabUsihment  of  the  new  Iwdy  was  their  |  of  this  Utdy  was  the  expulxion  of  two  minister  from  the 
hostility  to  niavery.  At  their  organizatinn  as  a  Church  ]  (ienesec  (Vinfercnce,  The  Free  Methodbta  rigidly  en- 
they  adopted  a  Discipline  aod-plan  of  Church  govern^  1  force  the  rule  for  timpUeitgo/  drett;  the  privilege  of  free 
ment,  and  divided  the  eonnecCton  into  six  Anmnd  Con-  seats  in  all  bonaea  of  wonbip;  eongregational  singinf^. 


fercnces,  having  about  3fK)  mini-t  errand  preachers  (most- 
ly local),  anil  a  reix-rtisl  iiu  iiibiT>hip  of  alM)ut  (Jinxt. 
Their  Articles  of  Faiili  are  the  same  as  thcjse  of  the 
Meihmiist  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  iiencral  Kules 
aie  similar,  with  the  exocption  tiiat  they  an»  more 
stringent  on  the  subject  of  !<lavery.  They  discard  epis- 
copacy and  presiding  elder^  but,  like  the  English  Wes- 
leyans,  they  have  chairmen  of  district!*,  and  elect  the 
presidents  of  their  Annual  Conferences  at  each  aucces- 
sive  session.  llinbtefsafeappabilndlnilMirreBpeetiTe 
fields  of  ]aV«tr  dy  a  stationing  committee,  the  deciMons 
of  wjiil  committee  Ixfing  subject  to  approval  by  the  Con- 
ference. Societies  and  churches  are  permitted  to  nego- 
tiate beforehand  with  any  minist«  for  his  ser\-ice»; 
but  aneb  engagements,  if  made,  must  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Conference.   Both  Cieneral  and  Annual  Con 


without  the  ni<l  of  choir  or  mn?(ical  instntment ;  exiem- 
jMiraneous  preaching;.  In  ihK'trine  they  are  one  with 
other  Methodist  iKKlies,  but  adhere  strictly  to  Wesley '■ 
views  on  aanctificatum,  and  teach  ertrlattmg  lormmU 
They  hare  abamkmed  the  episcopacy,  hot  b»re  one  si»- 
prrinl'iMin^,  wbo  ia  elected  ever\'  four  years  at  the  meet- 
ing of  their  (leneral  Conference.  They  report,  in  lK7"i,  H15 
preachers  and  ~\U:}  memU  r>»,    See  SIktiioiusts,  Fkkk. 

19.  The  CoLouRO  Mbtuopist  KpiacoTAi.  C^i^ncH 
TN  America  was  wganiaed  by  ofder  of  the  General 

Confen-nce  of  the  Melhinlift  Episcopal  Church.  South. 
I)eceml)cr  16,  1870.  The  new  Church  consists  of  the 
colore<l  preachers  and  memU-rs  heretofore  Ixdonpitu:  to 
the  Methodist  KpiacopAl  Church,  South.  Two  bia)io|w 
were  eleeted— Rev.  William  H.  If Oea,  of  Kcntnchy.  and 
Rev.  K.  H.  Vniuierlior^t.  of  tlcorpin.    The  Chriftinu  In- 


ferences  an'  com|iose<l  of  ministers  and  lay  delegates,  I  t/«r,  e<l it i*<i  hy  liev.  .SamuenVatwjn,  at  ^lemphiis  I  i  nn.. 


the  local  preachers  nlso  li,i\  iiit:  a  ri  |>rfM  ntatii)n. 

14.  The  African  MKTiioi>taT  I^i>i!9COfAL  CitUKcii 
waa  fofmed  by  a  pnr^  of  colored  membeis,  under  the 
leadership  of  Richant  Allen,  hence  sometimes  called  .1/- 
h-iiilf*,  who  (seceded  fn>m  their  white  brethren  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1816.  They  adoptnl,  in  ihc  main,  the  liix-- 
trines  and  usages  of  the  body  from  which  they  seceded. 
Mr.  Allen  waa  eleeted  to  the  oAee  of  bishop,  and  ordained 

l)y  four  elders  of  their  Church,  assisted  by  a  colored  pres- 
byter of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination.  They 
aie found  in  various  partN  of  the  niates  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  I>ehiware,  and  Marji-huidl  There 
are  also  aiMne  in  th«  Wcstcm  Smtes,  and  a  few  fn  Upper 
Ganada,  their  congregation-*  being  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    The  Methodist 

A  i„i,ni(ir  of  i.HTii  a.H»<igns  them  7  Mshops^  600  pnnehM^ 
and  200,000  mcmbenL 


was  adopte<t  as  the  urgan  of  the  new  Church,  and  Kcv, 
L.  J.  Scurlock  waa  elected  assistant  editor  and  book 
agent.  The  stmeture  of  the  new  Cbnrdk,  eonntioir 

aUint  13.000  members,  conforms  in  all  eiwcntial  particu- 
lars to  that  of  the  ]kIethodi!>t  Kpiscot>al  Church,  Smth, 
viz.  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  economy,  but  is  entirely 
indepemlent  of  that  organisation,  though  in  sympathy 
with  and  fostered  by  it.  White  people  aie  not  admitted 
to  membership. 

There  are  a  few  other  minor  sulidivisions  of  the 
MetliMili',!  family,  e.  g,  the  Independent  (or  Congrega- 
tional) Methodist  Church,  the  names  and  statislica  of 
which  are  giTcn  in  the  tabular  aummary  bebw.  In 
connection  with  one  or  other  of  the  larger  bodies,  Meth- 
odists art  found  not  otdy  in  Kngland  and  North  Amer- 
ica, but  they  have  "  Conferences"  in  France,  Germany, 
Africs,  and  Australia.   Thcry  have  missionaiy 


Ub  The  AvBiCAU  Mcthoouv  SnaooMXi  (Zion)  |  (for  mora  partieatafa  eotwamins  whieh,  see 
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20.  Df/mrt  Methodist  Bodies.  —  Of  thc«e,  the  most 
important  are : 

(a)  The  Rkformeo  Mkthodist  Chl'rch.  This 
body,  which  is  now  nM?rKe«l  into  the  We»lty»n  MHhiid- 
itt  <  hwTfk  (Me  13),  ori(pnau-4l  in  «  aecwnion  fn^m  the 
Meth'xiist  Kpiacopal  Church  in  1814.  The  soceders 
ooiuidered  thenuelves  rcsiricteil  under  the  cpiscu|>al 
fotm  of  j^vemment,  and,  with  ■  view  to  obtain  redrew 
of  iheir  (grievances,  petitioned  the  <«encrml  Conferenw. 
Tbfir  repn>iicntBtions  met  with  no  favorable  reception, 
and  in  coii»e<)uence  they  withdrew  from  the  member- 
■hip  of  the  Methodiflt  Epidc<»pal  Chua-h.  Their  formal 
•eparation  from  that  bmly  took  place  .Ian.  IG,  1814.  In 
the  l<^in(;  doctrines  of  Chrii>tianity  they  ajjrecd  with 
the  Church  which  they  left;  but  as  to  the  government 
of  the  Church,  they  conducted  their  affairs  on  the  Con- 
grejcalional  principle.  They  held  peculiar  views  tv- 
garding  the  efficacy  of  faith.  They  believed  that  all 
blesHngi!  given  in  answer  to  prayer  arc  in  consequence 
of  faith ;  and  in  ctntcs  of  aickneiw  and  distresa,  faith  cx- 
erciMil  is  the  restoring  principle.  They  also  taught 
moral  perfection  in  the  present  atate.  They  admittcil 
to  membership  all  who  simply  exhibited  clear  evidence 
that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  and  that  their  hearts  were 
reocwetl.  They  held  that  sulMcription  to  any  recoril 
of  Christian  principles  is  altogether  unnecessary.  In 
HIM  they  spread  in  Upper  Canada,  and  there  made 
great  progress.  For  some  time  after  the  organization 
of  the  Wcsleyan  Methwlist  Church  they  unite<l  with 
that  body  in  publishing  a  magazine — a  circumstance 
which  ultimately  ted  to  a  union  between  tho  two 
bodies. 

(A)  The  MfSTHODirr  Sociktt,  a  body  which  origina- 
ted in  a  secession  from  the  Methodist  Kpiscfipal  Church 
ia  New  York  in  18*20,  in  con»e<inence  of  what  was 
deemed  an  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ruling 
preacher  with  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  In 
Chua'h  doctrine  the  new  body  adhered  to  the  rules  of 
the  "parent"  society,  but  in  the  government  of  the 
Church  there  was  a  considerable  difference.  1.  No 
bubop  was  allowed,  but  a  president  of  each  Annual  Con- 
fereoce  was  chr>9en  yearly  by  ballot  from  the  members 
thereof.  2.  All  ordained  ministers,  whether  travelling 
or  not,  were  allowed  a  seat  in  the  Annual  Conference. 
''The  property  of  the  societies  to  bo  vested  in  trustees 
of  their  own  choice,  and  the  minister  to  have  no  over- 
light  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church."   After  the 


organization  of  the  }fetkodu(  I'rofrstant  Church  (see  12), 
the  Metho<ii8t  Society  was  merg«Hl  in  the  former. 

21.  Methodists  in  t'anudn  and  othtr  Uritish  Ihtminions 
im  A  Purira.—-\  little  more  than  sixty  years  ago  Metb- 
odium  was  for  the  first  time  n'pr<iiciited  in  ihoee  jiarts  by 
William  Losoe,  whom  the  sainted  A»bur>'  had  apfxiinted 
as  a  worker  of  the  Gosfiel,  "  to  range  at  large."  The 
work  has  prospered  there  as  elsewhere,  and  there  ate 
now  five  large  IkmUcs,  presitle^l  over  by  no  less  than 
9<X)  itinerant  miniMerK.  Four  of  thcjtc  large  Ixnlies, 
xiz.  the  IVesleytins,  J'rimitiret,  .NVir  Cotutecti'jnittM,  and 
Hible  Chrislittns,  are  cither  an  off-tpring  of  like  associa- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  intimate  n-latioiu  at 
present.*  But  the  tifth  of  them  is  an  ind)>)>endent  or- 
ganization, like  the  great  Methodist  WmW  of  the  I'nited 
States,  fnim  which  it  sprang,  and  after  which  it  is  named 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of'  Ciinutia,  dating  its 
origin  as  a  separate  l>ody  in  1828.  The  C^Anada  We«Jey- 
ans,  though  adhering  to  the  polity  of  the  English  \Ves- 
Icyans,  are  now  agitating  the  a<loption  of  lay-repn-sen- 
tation,  in  order  to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  Methodist 
bodies  in  Canada ;  their  aggregate  mcmberBhip  amounts 
at  present  to  a  little  over  1<)0,0<NI,  their  preachers  to 
over  600  in  aU  the  different  bodies.  See  METHonmr 
Kpis<t)PAi,  Ciifitru  IN  Canai>a;  WicsiJtrAN  Metii- 
otHSTS;  I'kjmitivk  MKTHODtSTs;  Nkw-Comnbctiom 
MeriioDiMTs;  etc. 

V.  A  t/grtijtite. — Not  reckoning  the  Band-Itoom  Meth- 
odists, nor  the  countess  of  Huntingdon's  (.'onnection,  and 
making  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  .Sunday -schi^d  schol- 
ars belonging  to  the  Welsh  (!alvinistic  Methodists  and 
to  the  Primitive  Methojlists  in  Ireland,  we  arrive  at  the 
results  given  in  the  table  below.  Kcckouing  two  addi- 
tional hrarera  for  each  Church  member  and  Sunday- 
school  scholar,  we  make  a  total  of  more  than  twelve 
millions  of  persons  receiving  Methodist  instruction,  ami 
from  week  to  week  meeting  together  in  Methodi^t  build- 
ings for  the  purp<»se  of  worshipping  jVlmighty  Gotl. 
The  statement  is  startling,  but  the  statistics  given  en- 
title it  to  the  fullest  consideration. 

But  rightly  to  estimate  the  results  of  Methodism  dur^ 
ing  the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years,  there  are  other 
facts  to  be  rememl^rc<l. 

"  Who  will  deny,  for  instance,  that  Methodism  has 

•  The  Canada  Wenlcyan  Church  was  not  only  founded 
by,  but  for  msny  yenrs  bclontred  to  the  MfthoiiUt  ISpiseo- 
pal  Church  of  the' United  States. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


DMuiminslloo. 


Weslrysii  Metbi>dii«ts.  

Wel-h  falvinlstlc  MethodtntM.  

New-Coniiecllon  Methodists.  

PrlmltlTe  Methodist*  

PrimitiTc  (Ireland)  Meitaodista. . . . 

Bible  Chrlnlans  

United  Methodist  Free  Churches. 
WedeysQ  Reform  Union  

Totals  


Dai*  ot 
OrKikaltalion. 


1730 

17!<7 
IHIO 

it»ir. 
mi) 


V07 
2«) 
943 

S6 
2M 
3l-.> 

SO 


N  amber  at 
Cfaurrb 


Stllnllir*, 


{U7,!)!J& 

5H,ft:7 

8.'>.7i>« 
161.2.'y 

!».B1>3 


»31,4»> 


77«,5« 
nbciut  so, (SMI 
iibuut  no.iMKi 

about  «»,isj<) 

 1s.47ft 

l,4tW,3S»0' 


AMERICA. 


DmomlaAtioa. 


Xelh'NiiKC  Kpiitcopal  Church  (io  1«78) 
V.      •  •  '  '    '  h  (Non-EplMjopsl)... 


>1 

'  M- 


\ —iiclstloD  (Albrights)   .. 

iiodist  Episcopal  

Iiodlst  EpiscopKl  (Zion)  

-leyans  

t-h  Am>>r1rnii  Weslejrnn  Methodl-ts. 

Th  of  Canada  

■ulb  

o^leyaus  i«..i)nnecTloii)  

jilscopal  Church,  South  (ial871)t  

t  nhod  Is  ta.!  r. '.!'.!!!'..!.".!"  1 "  i .",  i !!!  .* 

Totals  


OripiDiuUon.  - 


N«iiih»r  'if 


NiiiuKi'T  of 
Miiriifrirr*. 


17*1 

WiO 

1*>3I> 

ISM 
1^ 


ll),74« 
CM 

turn 

147 

about  •al^ 

nbout  Wi 
about  8» 


I    at>oiit »'  \ 
I        i7,3«J>    i  i 


7ft,«lHJ 

7S,Ti« 
so.mwi 

1ft4,lHI0 
fil»,»7 

■ilAia 

^1,000 
OOO.IHlf) 

9,rifNi 


SuPiitit'r  iif 
Si'lioUn. 

1,267.742 


fi'.Mia 

1S,70« 


I  Thta  4o«  Ml  ladad*  Ik*  colorad  immbmblp  now  tfmnulj  orv»nli*l  u  tb«  CUw«f  MtHmiut  JE>«MD;«f  CkunA,  .W*. 
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exerrined  a  potent  and  beneficial  influence  upon  other 
chnreha:  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and 
Baptist  churches  have  all  been  lugAy  indebted  to 
Mcthodinm.  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  many  of  the 
best  miiii.Hicryi  and  nf;rnt>(  they  h:ivf  (•\cr  had.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  lliat,  during  Wi-slcy's  Iiri>-tinie,  of  the 
090  men  who  acted  under  him  aa  itinerant  preachers, 
249  rclin<{ui!>hcd  the  itinerant  ministrj-.  These  249  re- 
lirers  iiirludcil  not  a  few  of  the  most  intcllif^nt,  ener- 
getic, {lioiiii,  and  useful  preachers  that  Wcftk-y  hnd. 
bome  ietl  him  on  the  ground  of  health;  others  began 
bniiMH^  bacmse  aa  itinermc  pnachcia  tltey  were  una- 
ble to  support  their  wive."  and  families;  but  a  lars;e  pro- 
portion Itfoame  ordained  niiiii*t«  rj»  in  other  churches. 
In  NitiH-  iii.mances,  the  labors  <<(  tin  ^4•  men,  and  their 
brother  Mcttaodiata^  l«d  to  marvdloua  reaulta.  To  give 
bat  o«M  cxMDfile:  David  Tartar,  erigimdijr  a  wrvant 

«if  lady  Hunt InpdfHi,  was  one  of  Wesley's  first  prearhers, 
but  afterward.*  Ifft  the  work.  Taylor,  however,  was  the 
meatis  of  ronvertiiig  .Samuel  Deacon,  an  a^icullural  la- 
borer; and  the  two  oombtned  were  the  inatnimenta,  in 
tlM  hmili  «f  Ood,  in  ndring  up  •  number  «r  dundica 
in  Yorltakin  and  the  midland  counties,  which,  in  1770. 
were  ori^ixed  into  the  New  Connection  of  General 
Baptists;  and  that  ronneetion  K'venty  yean  aftcr- 
waida,  iu  IMO,  compriaed  118  churches,  having  ll,8d8 
umbieta,  •  Ibfctfni  mtaaionarT  society,  md  two  theo- 
logical aca.li  mien"  {  M,lh«<Ufl  '.\t,viii-j'ut  [IM-W].  p.  385). 

Sunday-.vhools  are  now  on  im(M«rtant  api^entbigc  of 
every  ehureh,  and  have  Ihch  .•»  U  nfiU  to  tnillions  of 
immortal  aoula;  but  it  deserves  to  be  mcotiooed  that 
H aaaab  Ball,  a  vouni;  Methodist  tadf  ,  had  a  Methodist 
Simday-M-hool  at  WyoindM-  fourteen  year*  Iwfore 

Robert  Haikes  Ix-gan  his  at  ( llouccster ;  and  \\M  S«>- 
phia  Cooke,  another  MetbixiiM,  who  afterwards  became 
tbe  wife  of  (iamnd  Bradbum,  waa  th«  fbst  who  soggrst- 
ed  to  Railice  tlie  Sondaj^eehool  idea,  and  actually 
marrhcfl  "  itii  liim.  at  the  hea<l  of  his  tn>o|>  of  rntrped 
urelims.  liie  lin«l  Sumlay  tliey  were  taken  to  the  |iari>li 
church. 

Tbe  fin*  Britiali  Bible  Society  (hat  existed,  "The 
Naval  and  MIHtarjr,"  waa  projectml  by  (;eorge  Cusaons, 

and  Mr',;aiii7f  ii  liy  .i  small  nundter  ot  hi*  Methodist  coni- 
paniuns.  1  he  ii>)udon  .Missionary  S»)ciety  orininaied  in 
an  apfjoal  from  Melville  Home,  wh<»  for  soni'  \  <  ar-*  was 
one  of  Wesley's  itinerant  preachers,  and  then  l>ecame 
the  aoeoeaaor  of  Fletcher  aa  vicar  of  Bfadeley.  The 

Church  MiMtonarv  Sx  ii  iy  was  st.irtr.l  tiy  .lulm  Vt  ni:, 
the  son  of  Henrj-  Venn,  the  .Methodi!<t  eh  rgyman.  The 
first  Tract  .SH  iety  wa»  foroed  by  John  Wesley  and 
Thoous  Coke  in  1782,  seventeen  yean  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  present  (great  Reliisioiis  IVirt  Society 
in  Paternoster  IIow — a  m>rirty,  1»y  the  way,  which  wa^^ 
iiwtitutett  chietly  by  Rowland  Mill,  and  two  or  thrw 
other  Clalvinistic  Methodists.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Am  Dispensary  that  tbe  world  ever  bad  was  founded 
by  Wesley  himsetf  in  oonncetlon  with  the  old  Poiinderf, 
in  M<x)nirMs.  The  Stranj;er>»' Fricinl  S,.,  ji-iyinc 
every  year  from  forty  to  lifiy  thimsjjmi  vimi-.  to  the 
eiekpoorof  London,  and  relieving  tlx  m  ns  far  ns  ixissi- 
Ue*  b  an  institution  to  which  Methodiam  gave  birth 
in  1785. 

Huildini:  <  l>Mr<  hi'"4  is  ^ne  of  the  cre.it  fcitiircs  of  the 
a;;e.  I'nI'ortuMali  ly.  lliiu'lnnd  has  had  no  rilif;ious  wor- 
ship census  since  I**.')! ;  hut  cvi  n  then,  acconling  to  the 
tablce  of  llonu-c  Mann.  Methodism  had,  iu  £ngland 
and  Wales  only,  1 1.MSI.i  places  of  worship,  with  2,231,017 
^ittinc*.  In  .\uicri<  .'i.  jicrt.nliiit;  to  the  census  of  IHCit), 
Methodism  nine  years  aij;o  provided  church  acci  -.nnioda- 
tion  for  6,259,799,  which  was  two  and  a  <|uari<  r  niillionk 
mote  than  waa  provided  by  any  other  Church  what- 


The  pulilir  |\r<^s  is  one  of  (he  most  powerful  iitstitu- 
ti< n  of  the  day.  Knj;land  has  four  MctlKsiist  newspa- 
pers; Ireland,  one;  France,  one ;  tJennany,  .  nc ;  India, 
one;  China,  one;  Anatndia,  two;  Canada  and  Brittsb 
Anerica^  flve;  and  the  Untad  fltatca  aboot  flf^. 


VI.  Outgrowth  wi  Mistwtuiry  J.ahort.  1.  In  Knt^iri. 
or  cilw^Mi^Mcthodism  was  from  its  very  inception  ? 
miasioiiary  nto\-ement,  domestic  and  foreign.  It  ioiti- 
aied,  so  to  s|K>ak,  both  the  sjiiril  and  plan  of  modem 
Miitrlisli  ini--iiiu  ^^l'rl^.  rniteslant  Kii^biiid  had  iiiaiii- 
fi^ted  but  a  taint  interest  iu  this  species  of  Christian  la- 
bor until  the  birth  of  Hetbodiam,  and  the  spirit  of  lifc 
may  be  said  to  have  been  breathed  into  English  mi^i^i' m- 
ary  societies  by  Methodism.  Nor  need  this  oslonl'-h  us. 
The  ("liiirch  of  Kn-^'laini  r>  r<!;_'\iiM'd  .'is  il»  tii  Iil  ilo'  terri- 
tory held  by  the  Anglican  throne ;  cold  and  almost  life- 
leaa  at  hooae,  the  reaidenta  in  the  oohmiee  and  edm 
pendencies  received  but  little  relipous  car«'.  MethodBMBf 
tbe  outgrowth  of  a  reawakened  aual  for  holy  livin^.soufeht 
its  liclcis  not  tinly  iu  Kngland  and  Inland,  hut  manifested 
early  a  strong  desire  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  into  all 
parts.  To  this  end  Dr.  Thomaa  Ool»,  ta  1788,  iaaad 
"An  Address  to  the  Hons  and  Hcnevolent,  projKising  an 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  .*^u|i|iorl  of  Missionaries  in 
the  Highlands  and  adjacent  Islands  of  Sotlaml,  the 
Ides  of  Joney,  Uuemaey,  and  Newfoundland,  the  Wcet 
Indies,  and  the  Pkovinoea  of  Kova  ticotia  MdQo*^^ 
and  in  the  year  following  the  Wr8le>-aa  a^Mions  iMirc 
the  distinctive  title  of  "Missions  established  by  the 
MetlKKlist  S«H'iety."  Kven  before  this  organization  had 
been  effected,  missioaar>'  laboia  were  put  forth  in  tiehalf 
orthererfdentaorthaWcstlmHea,  In  1791  McthoditB 
reached  mit  its  hand  after  France,  and  its  gnat  s<  h«  tth  » 
to  (.  hhstiauize  Africa  were  brought  to  trial  a*  early  as 
IMII.  In  Asia  lalsir  was  comnienc('<l  in  IH14;  in  Aus- 
tralaaia  in  1815;  iu  rolyuesia  iu  1822;  until,  froca  tbe 
fint  tadi  of  Wesley  for  American  evangriitts,  in  the 
t'oiifi-nnce  of  ITCi'.t.  down  to  our  day,  we  see  the  jrrninl 
eiUeqirise  n'achiug  to  the  shores  of  Sweden,  to  liernia- 
ny,  France,  and  the  I'pjKr  Alps;  to  Gibraltar  and  Mal- 
u;  to  tbe  baaka  of  the  Gambia,  to  Sieira  Leooe,  and 
u>  tbetioMOoast;  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  toOej^ 
Ion.  to  Fiulia.  and  to  t'liiua;  to  the  colnii^t*  and  al>- 
ori^iiial  (rilies  of  Australia;  to  New  /cil.-inil.  and  tlM 
Friendly  and  Fiji  Islands;  to  the  islands  of  tla  western 
as  well  as  of  the  southcra  liemisphcre;  and  from  the 
Cuir  of  St.  Idwicnee  to  PtagH%  Sonad  (eompw  Alder. 
W'i  flrytin  Miluiiw.'  [  I^»nd.  IHl'J],  p.  4>.  From  1H0;t  to 
the  pn's<'Ut  liuu-  Wesleyan  MelluMiism  has  contrilHil«?U 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  foreign  evaiK 
geliaation.  In  England  tbe  WealeyaQ  Society  Uhday 
enndli  UMire  eonmrniieants  in  its  mission  ehnrdiee  than 
all  other  Hriti'-h  mis'-ionnrA'  soi'ictifs  con)liincd.  Tbe 
historian  of  niigion  ilunng  the  last  and  prisenl  i-eutu- 

rics  would  And  it  difficult  to  point  to  a  naoie  BMigiiifieeiik 
monoment  of  Christianity. 
Methodist  HiMsiotts  may,  however,  he  arid  to  have 

had  their  orit;in  Iniitr  Ixfiire  the  founding  of  a  s<K  i«  ty 
for  the  sjn'cilic  |iur|>ose  of  ^|lr^  a.liiig  its  doctrines  in  for- 
eign parts.  "From  its  v<  ry  I'eu'inuing,"  says  Stevena 
{Hin.  of  AfetkwHsmj  iu,  312), "  .MethiKlism  vs 
terizcd  by  a  xealous  spirit  of  propagandism.  It ' 
senlially  inissionarj'.  It*  introdurtion  into  the  West 
Indies  by  tiilhert  in  ITtUi,  and  into  Nova  Srotia  by 
(oughlan  in  I7f»5;  the  ap)H)iniment  of  Pilmoor  and 
Boardman  to  America  in  1769,  and  ita  oommenoemcnt 
at  New  Toric  at  least  three  yean  before  this  date;  tbe 
formation  successively  of  its  Iri^h,  \\'clsh,  and  Knglish 
domestic  tnissiouH,  and  tbe  organization  of  a  mi!«ionary 
'institiitii.n  .it  least  two  ytaia  befim  the  first  of  whttt 
are  called  OKKlem  miasionaiy  aoektics,  attest  its  chai^ 
acter  as  an  energetic  system  of  evangelisation."  Bat 
these  wide  developnients  of  missionary'  ener;:)'.  grand 
as  some  of  them  are  iu  thtir  historical  inijHirtance, 
were  but  initiatory  to  that  denominational  missionary 
system  which  arose  from  Coke's  project  of  an  Asiatic 
mission  (in  ITMl),  to  be  headed  by  himself  in  person, 
nsjuiring  his  life  as  a  sacrifice,  and  ili  is  constitufing 
him,  above  the  mere  fact  of  being  fir.-t  bishop  of  .\mer- 
ican  Methoflism,  nd  the  first  Protestant  bishop  of  the 
New  World,  aa  tbe  M{acaentative  character  of  Method- 
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Methodiatn  has  l>oeu  aptly  tcnned  l>y  Dr.  ' 
I  SleveuK  {Centmary  o/A  mtr.  Mfth.  p.  187)  "a  mi*-  ' 

■chcnio,"  for  it  WM  dearljr  **  tbe  gieat  baaie 
entert>rue  of  the  North  American  continent.'' 

The  iiidcficiKUiU  estahlbhracnt  of  the  colonies  as  a  rr- 
piblic  in  1776  largely  al(«mi  the  relatiuu  to  England, 
aittl  the  nuMMiuiy  botly  gradually  ripntti  intu  a 
Chareh  ocgoniftion,  from  wliicb,  in  tonif  went  out 
•ntcrpriaea.  The  yeor  1819  i»  memorable  in  the  hU«>ry 
of  Arn»-rican  Mt»tlii«li»in  as  tlie  efwch  of  tlic  fornial  or- 
ganization of  its  miaMouary  work.  But  these-  early  la- 
bor* were  conflncd  to  tbe  "home"  1leld%  and  aimed 
■Minljr  «t  the  oonvvnioa  of  tbe  aboriginee  aod  akvea. ; 
It  WM  aome  thirteen  rem  brter,  during  the  season  of 

ttu-  (Jt'iuril  ( 'uufcrciK-i'  nf  lx:!i',  ih.it  fiiri  i_'ii  iiiis^i(in> 
were  decided  ii|K(n,  anil  AnitTu-an  .Motlii»lir,iii  c>iinini»- 
maned  ica  (toiipel  harbingem  lo  carry  the  truth  as  it  is  I 
in  JcMW  to  the  dwlt  natioos  of  shmtb  Africa,  tbe  Kom- 
kh  adhemtfl  of  Mexico,  and  of  Sooth  Anwrlea.  We 
give  below  some  of  (lie  iletailft  of  tlii'*  ^'n  u  wurk  in 
particular  lield^  itcnidcs  ilj*  very  extenhive  Unmestic 
work,  the  MethcMlist  Epi8cu{)al  Church  has  now  roLsionH 
in  China,  Imiia,  Africa,  Bulgaria,  Ucrmanj,  Switaerland, 
Demunrk,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Sooth  America.  Its 
mMCMOM^  fiMrign  anil  domestic,  in  the  centenary-  year 
namber<><I  lO.j*)  circuita  and  slationa,  ir.'M  (laid 
laUorera  (pri-acher!*  and  aMistants),  and  105,675  conimu- 
nican  ts.  Tbe  funda  omtribatod  to  ita  tnasary,  from  the 
beginning  down  to  1885,  amobntcd  to  about  1^6,000,000. 
.'\bout  350  of  the  roi*sionaries  were  in  18<j»;  n  |Hirt<  il  to 
preach  in  the  liennan  and  Scandinavian  language*,  and 
more  than  :io,i)(M)  of  the  womanieaBla  of  CScrman  and 
Scandinavian  origin. 

.VnK-rican,  like  Hritiah  Hethodinm,"  Mya  Stevens 

(>'■  utr  >i.i  I  It  of'  I  p.  199), Ii;LS  lii'<'oinf  tllor- 

oughly  imbued  with  tbe  apoatolic  idea  of  foreign  and 
anivciiBBl  ovangelization.  With  both  bo<Ues  it  ia  no 
Imger  an  incidental  or  aecondary  attribute,  but  ia  in- 
wrought into  their  organic  ecclesiastical  nystema.  It 
has  dwpeneil  and  widoncl  till  it  h  (•*  Imm  iihk'  thr  i^rvat 
eharacteriatic  of  modem  Methoiii^in,  raioing  it  from  a 
mrival  of  vftal  Pkotestantiam,  ehielly  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  to  a  world-wide  system  of  Christianization, 
which  hat  n-actxtd  on  all  the  gn-at  interests  of  its  Anglo- 
Sa\"ii  ti-  l  i.  *'Mi  r„'I/i'>l  ami  i  iiiiiililcil  iiiii>>t  of  it"*  other 
characteristics  ami  would  i«cem  to  plAlgo  to  it  a  univer- 
sal ami  perpetual  sway  in  the  earth.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  London  ami  Church  Missionary  aocietica, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Hililc  .SK-iety,  the  I/tndon  Tract 
SK-ii  ty.  ti'  nil  ufwliicli  Mt  t lii>ili-.:ii  r  tin'  (iri;;iiialtii^; 
impulae,  and  the  Huuday-.Hi -buul  iu.oiitution,  which  it 
was  tbe  dm  to  adot>t  as  an  agency  of  tbe  Church,  it  b 
■Ot  too  much  to  say  that  it  han  tieen  transforming  the 
fkaraeter  of  Englioh  I'rotestantixm  and  the  moral  pro»- 
pects  uf  the  wnrlrl.  Its  niis-^iunary  development  lia.i 
pieaerved  iu  primitive  energy.  According  to  the  usual 
hisUirr  of  religious  bodies,  if  not  indeed  by  a  law  of  the 
human  mind,  ita  early  heroic  character  would  have 
passed  away  by  Its  domestic  sucn-f^^  and  the  cessation 
of  the  novelty  aii'l  triaUofit.i  early  rirrniM-<tan(i',i ;  Imt 
by  throwing  iimII'  uiu  \t\Hm  all  the  world,  and  especially 
upon  the  worst  ciudels  of  paganism,  it  has  perpetoaled 
its  original  militant  spirit,  and  opened  for  it^-lf  a  heroic 
career,  which  need  end  only  with  the  universal  triunipli 
of  Chri:<tianiiy.  Eii;;li!«h  Meihinlism  was*  mii^i'li ml,  at 
the  death  of  iM  founder,  a  marvellous  fact  in  British  I 
hialocy;  but  10^  (1866)  the  Weslejmii  miariov  atone  ^ 
compri!«e  more  than  twice  the  number  of  the  regular 
preachers  enrolled!  in  the  English  Mimiie*  in  the  year 
of  Wesley'.*  ilralh.  ami  nearly  twirc  «»  many  i-.iiriiiiiiiii- 
eanta  as  the  Minutes  then  reportetl  fn>m  all  parts  of  the 
vorM  wbleh  had  been  reached  by  Methodism.  Tbe 
ktast  (IH6o)  reported  number  of  missionar)-  communi- 
eaMa  in  the  Metho<list  Episcopal  Church  opials  nearly 
one  half  the  whole  menilK'n<hip  of  the  Church  in  \Kl'.K 
the  jear  in  which  the  Missionary  iwciety  was  founded, 
and  ia  nauir  dDubla  the  membenbip  with  wh|di  tbe 
YL-h 


denonnnaiioii  cloeed  the  last  centur}',  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  labonand  struggles." 

%.'MeUtodium  oMOiv  At  Frmck—ln  tbe  year  1790 
Methodism  was  introdneed  among  tbe  Fkeneh  by  Giig- 
liih  \Ve-le\  ati  preachcrx,  a!i<l  in  17'." I  Dr.  Coke  onlainedin 
a  small  \  illairi-  of  Nomiaiuly  the  lir^t  French  Methodist 
preacher.  1  lie  work  was  successful,  and  a  six*iety  of 
100  meraben  bad  been  gathered  when  tbe  storm  of  tbe 
Hevolntinn  prevented  fiiither  iirogresa,  and  in  1817  the 
wurk  liail  tn  !i'  l'«  ;4i!)i  anew.  In  I^M'  Mi  t!iiKli?*m  was 
intr<Hlu>-ed  into  tiie  M>uth  of  Frain'e  by  Charles  C<H>k, 
whose  labon  were  eminently  succe!<^>lul  among  tbe  Pn>t- 
estaots,  who  were  thao  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
religious  indiUbrence  that,  oat  of  some  4(10  ministen, 
lint  ten  cdiilil  l*e  found  who  knew  and  preached  the 
Cto»|>cL  ItcvivaN  ensued,  classes  were  formed,  oocieiiea 
wen  organized,  preachers  were  raised,  and  in  1844  there 
waa  in  France  a  Cbuich  of  nearly  looo  membei%  with 
SI  trarcUlng  preachen  Daring  the  propx-ss  of  th« 
work  the  other  churches  had  pn»fited.  however,  by  the 
reviving  iutluence,  and  Mcthotliam,  being  regnnled  sa  a 
*-  foreign  importation,"  began  gndnally  to  lose  in  mem- 
beohip^  so  thM  by  1852  there  wan  only  900  actual  ad> 
herents  to  the  Methodist  Chtmh,  notwithstanding  that 
the  work  <>f  evaii;,'e!i/.ati«Mi  hml  progreswd  m  usual, 
rhese  circutnsiaiicc*  prompti-d  tbe  Weslcyans  to  counsel 
the  indeiKMitli  lit  e.-tnl>li-btnent  of  French  Methodism  in 
a  distinct  t'leach  Church,  dependent  upon  tbe  parent 
IxKly"  fbr  an  annnal  stipend  only.  The  ftnrt  French 

(,'oiiriT>  iire  wa-*  hil>l  at  Nismf-  i;i  tx.'.'.  I'nirn  tli.it  iiM- 
menl  the  tide  tiirneil  again  in  Isvor  of  MelhuUi»m;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  organization  of  oth«  dMUKhai^ 
aooM  of  which,  it  must  ha  owned,  hare  giown  mora 
rapidly,  the  Conference  of  1870  reported  WI6  roemberB, 
IHt  (-hn|H-lH  nnil  iirc-irliiiiLC-rniini-,  Sui)i!ay--ib'K>l», 
T^V3  Sunday-sebolar.s,  lul  loral  preachers,  and  ^)  mtuia- 
ters,  and  Kome  9<M)()  regular  hearers  at  the  public  aei^ 
rices,  llie  official  title  of  the  Methodist  body  in  France 
is  The  Kttinifttintt  MftkotHti  Churrk  of  France  ami 
Striizn  liiixi.  The  French  .Melliodist.-*  mistaiii  a  publish- 
ing-house at  I'oris,  and  issue  a  weekly  paper,  entitled 
/.'KetMffelut.  The  "Methodist  EpiscofMl  Church"  sus- 
tains one  miiuonar\'  in  the  auliurba  of  Paris,  but  be  is  a 
member  of  the  Swim  Miiaion  Conference,  and  his  labors 
are  iiitendfii  to  benefit  ool|y  Um  G«niMO  itridaQtaoftha 
French  metro|Mdiii. 

3.  Mrihodum  amomf  the  GrrmoM.  —  The  GemuBa 
were  first  bntught  into  direct  contact  with  the  Methn«1ists 
in  the  Unile«l  States  of  America.  The  United  Breth- 
ren, who  have  always  Is-en  in  dot**'  coiiiiiiiiiiiuii  with  ibe 
Methodists,  may  really  Ij«  luiid  U>  have  paved  the  way 
(or  tbe  suoceas  of  the  work  among  the  (iermsnau  Tba 
latiora  of  the  Rev.  William  Otterbein,  the  founder  of  tbe 
United  Brethren  ('hurch,  and  a  warm  personal  friend 
(if  bi.«bo]i  Asbiiry,  were  itioroii);hly  ISIethodistic,  ami  the 
United  Brethren  Church  was  for  many  yean  considered 
by  the  Methodists  a  co^irdinate  branch  of  their  own 
("hiirch,  having  a  sfiecial  mission  to  lilior  and  iipread 
the  doctrines  of  Mefh(i<li.«m  among  (he  Cermans.  Tuni- 
iii;;  llieir  aileiiiinn  to  the  youn<,'  neiierslioii  and  itn 
wants,  the  United  Brethren  came  to  dn>p  the  tongue  of 
the  Fatherland,  and  thus  alienated  themselTes  from  the 
Held  which  Methtslism  anxiouxly  sought  to  supply.  A 
bel|KT  offered  in  the  hour  of  need  in  the  person  of  .Incoh 
.Mbright,  who,  having  been  converteil,  and  feeling  bitn- 
sclf  calletl  of  (kid  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  tbe  (ter- 
a  of  PennsylvMiia,  prayed  for  the  sympathies  of  the 
Meth(Klist  Episcopal  Church  for  his  pn»ject.  Failing  to 
secure  the  aid  asked  for,  be  linally  struck  out  for  him- 
self, organized  the  converts  (iod  lia>i  ^;ivell  liiiii  into  a 
Church,  which  lie  called  the  Evangelical  Aaaocistion,  a 
woric  that  has  since  been  owned  nf  God  to  tbe  salvation 
of  thousands  upon  thousandn  of  (tcrmans  throughout 
the  land.  The  Evangelical  brethren  have  always 
claimed  to  be  .Mi  tlnMliHis.  are  known  as  such  among  the 
Germans,  and  were  in  former  years  verj'  much  in  the 
habit  of  styling  tbemselres  "Tha  ETangelieal  Aanda- 
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tion,  commniily  calkti  Albriglits,  or  Albright  Method- 
ists." W  i  t  li  but  8li|;ht  muditieatiun,  thejr  btTfl  adopted 
the  MetbodiM  Duci|}line  aud  Methodist  vmgm.  In  the 
matter  of  doctrine  thejr  are  Metbodiatic  throughout, 

layiiit:  i»fciili.'.r  <'Tn])liaj«i!4  u\»m  tli"v  f\|M  riniintal  »l«»c- 
iriiif?*  iif  Ciiri6iianiiy  —  ifpciitaiK-v.  Iiiitlt,  rt'j,a'iicr»tion 
anil  adoption,  growth  in  grace,  and  tlir  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  eutilcaaoettflcatioD.  Wesley.  I  x>n,  and  Clarke 
are  their  atandatd  authorities.  3'hi  y  la>  claim  to  the 
fatluTs  (if  Mctliiidiriiii,  ilm^  priding  tlicinwlvcs  in  n 
oumnion  origin  with  Metbudititx.    At  a  very  early  date 


one  in  Berea,(>bio,  with  sixty-five  orphan*,  aud  unv  iu 
Wancntao,  Mob,  with  thirty-five  orpluuia;  tlie  runuing 
expenaea  of  these  otphan  aqrkuDa  aiaoaDt  la  ufwiy 

f  14,000  per  year,  which  amn  ii  contributed  bgr  Gc^ 

man  MeiluMlists.  Tlif  vjilm  "f  the  j.nipcrty  of  thcae 
in!^Iitutions  h  over  c:i."i*i.'i(Hi,  l>(■^llll■^  an  c-nduwmciil  fund 
of  y.i.VCMK)  of  I  lie  (iernian  Walbw  c  College  at  Berea, 
Obioi.  The  circulatiun  of  their  official «]gui,  the  CA««i^ 
luiAe  Apoiofftte.  n  15,000,  and  oTtbe  SoimMff'  vndSttul' 
(jliirkr  (tlwir  Sumlay-M  pap>rl  ■JO.tKKi,  Very  re- 
cently a  religiuuH  * iernian  monthly  family  magazine  liaa 
been  started,  and  it  pruiDujen  to  be  a  miccciia.   The  CS«r* 


«f  their  liblurjrrWheo  thejr  nunlMred  but  a  lew  hundred 

memU-rH,  ihey  proposed  oiganie  iMii«n  with  the  Ueth-  I  ouuia  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbmeh,  South,  i 
odiflt  KpiiKopal  Church  upon  the  sole  condition  of  beini;  |  an  official  oryran  weekly,  and  •  Shmdaj^bool  pa|ier. 

perniiited  to  um-  the  (icrman  lanjrii.igi-  in  the  pnlilir 
worship  of  their  congregation!",  ami  of  laboring  excln- 
ahrely  among  the  (iemmn''.  M range  as  it  may  now 
seem,  the  oOer  waa  rejected,  under  tbo  enaMoua  in»o 
preasiaii  wbicb  tlicn  prevailed  that  tlw  German  Ian- 
guago  would  necessarily  die  out  in  a  iicrrit i m  or  f*>. 
Of  course  emigration  had  lu^t  then  atcainetl  iiM  pniient 
gigantic  dimensions,  nur  were  there  any  iudications  of 


(iertnan  Methodists  returning  to  their  iiativi  l(>uIltr^• 
iinpresacii  tho  (ierman  mind  with  the  value  of  ex|*n- 
raental  religion,  and  in  1849  a  misaiun  vian  e^tal>li»bed 
in  Gennany  by  Um  llctbodiat  fipisoopal  Church.  Ita 
flnt  auperintendant  and  moat  dUcIeiit  woritcr  waa  tlie 
IJev.  L.  S.  Jactjhy.  l).l>..  himself  a  (Jerman.  Uut  Umg 
licforc  any  cfTiirt  had  Uen  made  to  eatablish  mi»M(>iw  in 
I  hat  country  Metbudism  wa»  alreadjr  kaow  n  t  here.  W«a- 


reaulta  in  this  direction  such  aa  wa  witness  in  our  d^r.  ley  bad  spent  in  1788  neailj  time  awotha  iu  Gtnuamy 
Rflhrta  looking  to  organic  union  between  the  Methodise  and  HollHsd,  and  aitain  in  178S  and  1786  shorter  periotto 


i:piM',.|rid  cinin  ii  andtbeBvangdtoalAaeociatkiahave 

biuce  iH-en  renewed. 

In  IKSO  the  conversion  and  call  to  UMminlaHy  of  Wil- 
liam Nast,  a  hH^hly-etlucated  German,  a  giadnale  of  Tu»  I 

bingen  University,  moved  the  leading  men  in  the  Meth-  ' 
ivdiiit  Church  to  eHtahli.Hh  a  ilonu  hiir  mis^iion  anion:;  the 
Gcrroamv  aiul  it  was  ininisted  to  the  newly-made  con- 
vert. He  travelled  extensively  thnmgh  ( )liio  and  reini- 
sylvania,  and  was  eminently  successful  in  impRssang  ^ 
his  counir>"m<»n  with  the  need  of  a  "hijriief"  life.   The  ' 
] .fi i:j^rr-s  (if  fiimiiiij,'  ri  1 1 iiiL,'r>       ii^ii.  1i"\m  \  i  r,  \\  ii-.  s  t  ry 
slow.    Thus  after  a  whole  year's  labor  at  (  incinnati, 
among  its  tbuu!«anil9  of<iCiniana,snb)ect«>d  to  the  groMK 
est  inaulta,  and  in  constant  danger  of  bodily  barm, 
preaching  in  the  streets  and  market-places,  distribnting 
tra(  t>  anil  tiilkiny;  aUiut  Jt>-.ns  and  his  rwlvniion  in  the 
l>eer  baloons  and  the  t«iiemeut  hou8es,  be  went  up  to 


in  the  latter  country,  where  he  l»ecame  actpiair.ti'it  with 
w»ine  of  the  n)ot,t  gmlly  and  learned  men  in  two 
centres  of  rrotestant  Cbristianit}'  and  enlightenment. 
The  fhendsbip  of  the  Mentviana  contributed  to  make 
his  name  and  doings  atlll  more  widely  known  there. 
Nur  \sn>  the  (ierinan  ]lr^■^^(  sihnt  while  such  a  revival 
watt  going  on  in  Lngland.  l>r.  lUircklutrdt.  a  ginily 
minister,  of  the  Savoy  Chapel,  in  the  Strand,  and  an  ad> 
mirer  of  the  Wesleys,  published  in  Nurrmlierg  a  Coaa> 
plett  HiMtorjfoftke  ifftkodUtB  in  h:ti^l(iniK  which  reached 
a  wcond  edition  in  I'lTi.  W'l  >  V  ^^  rinuii^.  were  trans- 
lated into  (ierroan  by  Lutheran  minirters  M>veral  of 
w  hom  visited  KnglamI  and  became  greatly  interested  in 
Methodism.  Since  then  Methodist  literature  has  mul- 
ti|>lied  in  Germany,  imtil  it  would  make  up  quite  a  for- 
uiiilaMe  li"-!  Iwith  !"r  am!  M;;iiin>t  llii'  Mi  tl  inii-.|«. 

The  lirht  Metho»li.»ts  who  eslahlishetl  themselves  on 


Conference  and  repotted  the  reeeptiiMi  of  tki-rt  menbeni,  German  soil  were  the  converts  of  a  (ierman  uameil  Al- 
all  told.  But  the  final  result  was,  afker  all,  great  and  brecht,  or  Albright,  who,  having  cmbnued  the  Method- 
glorious.  The  influence  of  Nast's  example  gradually  i»t  doctrine*  in  America,  was  pressed  in  spirit  to  engage 
S|irMd among  the  (Germans,  and  convert^  came  in  mini-  uclivi  ly  in  earing  for  the  religious  want^  cf  his  fi  Uow- 
bm.  From  the  Utile  congregation,  in  the  old  Kurke  countrymen  in  tb^'nited  States.  The  work  which  be 
ehapd  on  Vine  Street,  in  Cincinnati,  Methodism  has  first  urganiaed,  about  the  bepnning  of  the  centoiy,  haa 


made  it»  inroads  among  the  (ienruins  of  the  United 
States  with  such  a  force  that  this  branch  <*( the  Church 
new  |,ri -riit.i  the  results  given  in  the  lahles  Ulow. 

The  Gennau  Metbodi»ta  now  posttess  two  i-ol leges — 
ane  in  Bnea,  G^iio,  and  one  in  Warrentoo,  Mo. ;  one 
Normal  School  in  <!alena.  111.;  and  a  "Misaion  llouae' 


grown  into  vast  proportions,  under  the  name  of  the 
Kvangelical  AsMKiation,"  noticed  above.  After  hav- 
ing extended  to  thousands  of  the  (iermani*  of  Ann  rica, 
the  AUirecht  ^letliodi»is,  as  they  are  called  abroad,  be- 
gan to  extend  their  efTorts  towards  tbetieraMins  in  Eu- 
rope. They  held  their  sixtieth  Confeience  in  1072  afc 


at  New  York.   They  have  also  two  orphan  amiuma —  i  Strasburg,  where  they  oommeuccd  a  wuik  aevcial  yean 
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*  The  Metbndlst  Epit^copal  Church,  Sonth.  rnpptirts  a  < 
mfsdon  for  the  tiennnn!<  within  lis  bnnndarles.  This 
field  of  labor  was  entered  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  | 
Church,  Sonth,  Immediately  npon  \\*  orx'iitilrnlfon  in  1^46 
Siiporiiitcni'eDts  nreM-t  npnri  bv  the  r<iiifen'ticei»  Inhnrini: 
in  Texa-i.  I.<)niiti;inji,  Mnrrtniuf.  and  VirL'inln.    Vi-i  v  le- 
renll.v  Ji  (Jennnn  ( ■  i  i  recalion  has  been  'tarted  in  Mem- 
phis. Teuiiessc.    1  he  IJev.  K.  N.  niiiirtr,  siiperiiiii'niti'iit 
nfthe  (Jermiui  nii'-si.'ii  in  Ihe  B:dlitnrire  nnd  Vif.;ini;i  dn- 
ferences,  reports  in  1M3  a  gradual  and  healthful  growth. 
"The  work,"  he  snytt,  "extends  bow  to  NorMk«  Petara- 
huri.'.  Richmond.  Baliimore,  and  Baokstown,  with  fimr 
mlcolonariea  la  the  field  be*mes  nyaelf,  who  art  seahmsly 
enga{;cd  in  the  duties  of  aggressive  mlmonaTy  tabor. . . . 


The  annnal  atatlstlea  eovering  ny  operations  in  ibe  BaW 
timore  Conference  are  aa  fiillnws:  Local  preacher*,  S| 
memt)en-.     :  infanty  1»aptlaed,18 :  8nndar.scll0olB,9:  so- 

pcriTilciKleiK",  3  :  Irnf-her",  Ifl :  frh()lar"  ITS  t  votuniew  In 
lihrary,  iio."  The  .M i-»i(iiiary  Keporl  fur  funn-^he* 
iii>  uHht  ^t."lIi^ti^•'  of  ilie  (iernian  work,  but  tlie  f-ecrelnry 
prcf  lr^•^  tlic  ri'iKirt-^  frnin  liir  Mi|ierint<'nil<'n!!«  l  under  data 
.>r.Jiiiie  1)  Willi  the  tern;irk  fh.it  "a  very  Inipi'rt.iiit  iine!"- 
liiin  wl'l  lie  Btriia'ed  at  the  next  General  Conference 
[May,  1nT4}— that  of  erecting  the  Uermans  Inin  a  separNte 
Conference."  A  (iermau  paper  Uvt  the  mcmbeia  IU  thla 
field  is  published  bv  the  Methodist  £pii>c<mat  Church, 
Snnth,  under  the  editorial  gnldance  of  the  Bar.  J.  A.  B. 
Abreast  at  New  OvlMna,  LmdafaM. 
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ancf.  Tlwy  have  in  all  Germany  3071  Church  roero- 
b<'rs,59  Sunday-schools  with  34i3U  schnlani,  aiul  'li  itin- 
tnut  preachiTs.  They  have  iwu  |>cn<KlicaU  and  liave 
lately  ext^nticd  their  Held  u>  Switzerland. 

This  work  waa  strcnf^thencd  by  the  eotabltithinpnt  of 
1  minion  from  the  Wesleyatis  of  Kn^Uiid.  A  German 
IsytDiin  of  the  name  of  Midler  had  iM'cn  converted  in 
Lmilon,  and  had  become  au  exhorter  and  clantn-leader. 
L|t«>n  hia  return  to  WUrtemberj;,  hta  native  place,  after 
an  al>«ncp  of  fourteen  years,  he  could  not  conceal  from 
hill  family  the  chaiij^  which  had  been  wrought  in  his 
heart,  and  he  KM»n  lM>^an  to  hold  meeting  from  villas 
to  village.  A  revival  t«xjk  place,  an«l  the  jierBonn  coii- 
rertnl  orpinized  theniM'lvei*  in  classex.  Muller.  finding 
hinuelf  in  a  work  that  demanded  all  his  ability,  f;ave  up 
ki»  !iecalar  buttiness  and  devoted  biinm>lf  to  the  evangel- 
ization of  hi.i  fellow-count rj"men.  This  W4irk,  Itr^un  in 
has  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  luiniUT  of  xmall 
churches,  which  comprise  (in  IK7H)  a  metnlierwhipof  7(>i«j. 
aDd677M  Sunday-scliool  scholarA,with  inl  travelling  an<l 
|i>cal  ministers;  and  has  cxten<leil  from  Wllrtenihurf; 
into  the  duchy  of  Uaden  and  to  the  borders  of  Austria. 

but  the  ^andest  and  mo»it  entrritrivin^  of  the  branches 
of  (ierman  .MethiHli.Hm  ix  un<pi(>»iionabiy  that  of  the 
American  Methodist  Kpiitcopal  Church,  which,  as  we 
hivr  seen  above,  took  itjt  t'im^  from  the  work  ainont;  the 
lierman  emi^ants  in  the  United  State;*.  In  lHo2  this 
misnionary  lield  was  consiitut«>d  into  an  Annual  Omfer- 
eiice,  and  it  now  c<iven<  all  the  <ierman-»|ieaking  peo[ile 
intrrrmany,  .Switzerlaml,  and  France,  divided  into  seven 
(lirtricts :  Itrcmen,  Ikrlin,  Frankfort,  Ludwi^shaven, 
CarUrube,  /urich,  and  Ua»le,  which  comprise  more  than 
sixiy  circuits  or  stationis  with  (in  IM72)  73  iravellinip; 
miaisten,  386  placet*  of  worship,  2'it)  Sunday -schools 
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with  10,071  scholars,  G230  Church  members,  and  1369 
probationers.  This  muisioii  is  th«irou^bly  organized.  It 
has  a  UM>k  publi»hint;-house,  which  iiwues,  besides  a  va- 
riety 4»f  treatiites  <)r  liooks,  evcrj-  forini^rht  the  Evaiiyflitt 
and  Kindn-Firuml;  every  monih  the  M utionar'Smnm- 
ler  and  Mowitlichtr  JMe ;  and  every  t^uarter  the U'ticA/cr- 
Stitnmi-H.  It  has  ohto  a  theolo^^ical  colle^,  which  has 
had  as  its  prnfexnir*  Dr.  Warren,  of  lio»ion  Univeniity, 
and  Or.  1  lun^l,  of  Drew  TheoU>^ical  Seminarj'.  Its  pres- 
ent instructors  arc  Dr.  -Sulzlicr^'er  and  L  Nip|>ert.  li  had 
had  an  existence  of  fourteen  years,  when,  by  the  timely 
an«l  princely  jjift  of  John  T.  .Martin,  of  Unioklyn,  N.  V., 
the  present  commiHlious  and  substantial  building,  four 
stories  hi;;b,Kta]tdin};  on  a  lot  oive  hinidred  by  tive  hun- 
dred feet,  was  erected,  free  of  debt,  at  Frankfort-ttn-tlte- 
Main.  The  pro|)erty  is  estimated  at  about  >3(i,(RHt. 
The  following  branches  arc  taught:  Greek,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Hebrew,  gtH^^aphy,  arithmetic,  music, 
homtleticsi,  dogmatics,  discipline  of  the  .MethtKlist  Kpis* 
co(ial  Church,  hisl4tr>'  of  Methodism,  Church  hi.'stor}-, 
pn>fane  history,  literature,  archie<ilogy,  exegesis.  There 
arc  at  pri-sent  twelve  young  men  in  this  school  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministrj'.  Sixty  or  seventy  mini.«ters  have 
alrcflily  gone  forth  in  the  course  of  twelve  years.  About 
fifty-four  labor  in  (iermany,  and  others  have  come  to 
America  an<l  arc  Uljoring  here. 

4.  MtthiHiism  ainoni/  tkr  Scundinitriittii.  —  The  ileth- 
(xlisl  £i)i.'«co|>al  Church  has  also  done  immense  service 
to  the  cause  of  personal  religion  by  its  niisaittnary  efforts 
among  the  Scandinavians,  with  whom  the  Church  was 
brought  face  to  face  in  this  country.  As  early  as  IHlo 
theae  labors  were  commencetl.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Home  MissionaPi'  Society.  The  work  has  grown  until 
it  presents  this  im[)0sing  array : 
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For  the  last  three  yean  a  moathly,  called  ^1/ iMtonaren,  j 
devoted  to  icKgion,  hm  been  pnbliahcd.   A  hynin-book  t 
has  aim  been  pnypared  Tor  the  menben  of  this  bimncb 
of  the  Mcthexlijit  Kpiscojial  ('liurch. 

The  siicrc'ss  of  thi-*  «  iirk  at  home  pive  riM-  to  ttic  c*- 
tablishineut  of  a  miMion  to  the  8caiiilinaviati»  in  ISoi. 
It  now  extcikb  orer  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
Its  imp<irtance  may  be  Jud|$ed  by  the  laat  annual  re- 
port. In  Dcimiark  tlit  rc  are  now  flOl  members,  6  dastt- 
leaden*.  3  exbnnt  rs.  J  liR-nl  j)reaLin  r>*.  '2<l  regular  a|>- 
ptnntxnenta,  and  1  musioDaries,  under  the  BU{)enntcnd- 
ence  of  the  Rer.  Karl  Sehon,  at  Oopoibafcen,  where  the 
roisfiion  prMweases  a  v^ry  cle^'ant  church.  In  the  other 
two  catiiitrU'tt  the  n'|Mirt»  an'  a»  given  in  the  two  prc- 
CC'tling  fables. 

6i.  Methtidiam  m  A  iMfro/to.— Metbodiam  at  the  bejpn- 
tltng  of  tbia  ccntmy  Ibmid  fis  •dhetenta  in  Anatralia. 

The  tir«t  oXnue  was  organized  March  f>.  IHI2.  The  lirst 
mir«>i<>nar\'  to  this*  nilony  wa«  Samuel  Ix'igh,  who  land- 
ed in  IHI'j.  At  tir»t  the  lalxtn*  of  the  preacher  were 
conliued  to  the  wbitei*  puticularly  the  convicta  who 
bad  bem  tnuMportad  Mmer  ftoofi  the  naother  coontfy. 

(irndiially  the  wcrk  wai*  extended  to  the  natives  also. 
In  I'^^'vJ  SlethixliMn  had  protrrwetl  wi  well  that  the  fi»r- 
matioi)  of  an  iiidi'|H  niic-iit  ("onfiTence  wa.t  counselled  by 
the  bome  Church,  and  in  Januaty,  Itiod,  the  first  aeaaon 
of  the  Wcdeyao  Ooafmne*  was  hdd  at  MelbooriM,  and 
^vai  presided  over  by  tlie  Kev.  W.  R.  Roycf,  nt  iliat  lime 
general  superintendent  of  MetluMii'tt  misfsiiin:^  in  Aus- 
tralia, now  secreiary  of  the  Wesleyan  Miseionar\'  Sooi- 
Ctyt  Umdon.  At  that  time  there  wm  some  60  preach- 
eta  and  11,000  membenb  Nowthiaboag'horthCTifponMM 
tree  planted  l»y  .lobii  Wc-^lcy  divides  itvlf  into  rlin-e 
braiiclicK.  The  liri<t  extends  over  Australia  Proper  and 
Van  Uicmcn's  Land,  the  Methodist  di»lriolj«  in  which 
adapt  thcnaelves  to  the  coloiiial  diviaiona  of  New  South 
W8]ea,Victoffia,  Soath  Aiiatralia,Weatem  Anatralia,  and 

Tasmania.  These  nro  llir  himie  di^trirts  of  Mf  (li<wlism 
in  llial  region,  the  work  in  them  iM  ing  min.-ioiiary  only 
as  regards  a  few  surviving  relics  of  the  feeble  aborigi- 
nea,  or  the  awaxnw  of  immigTaot  Chinese.  The  aeoond 
bnmeh  of  Auatialbui  Hetbodiam  divide*  itaelf  over  New 
Zealand  into  the  two  ilistricts  of  Am  Klainl  and  Wolling- 
lun,  and  the  work  is  of  n  niix<  il  <  h.irai  ur.  endiracing 
the  British  settlers  and  the  Maori.  Die  third  branch 
ia  purely  miaaionaiy,  and  extends  over  the  Friendly  and 
the  Fiji  Islands.  Them,"  anld  the  Rev.  O.  T.  Ptorka,  at 
the  anniversarj'  of  the  ^Ve^loynn  Missionary  Society. 
May  6, 1873, "  have  been  among  the  mo^t  sin.ce3«sful  of 
moilem  miasiona."  See  Fi.)i  Isi.axdh.  "  The  statistics 
of  tbeie  nniaalonB  apeak  for  tbemaelvcs:  23  European 
miaaionagriee  bibor  in  connection  with  8B  native  miaaion- 
arie^,  ami  'MM't  native  ratec)ii«t.«,  nnd  \1W  hn  n\  pnai  h- 
ers;  the  nundn-r  of  (  inirch  nienihers  is  oii.H'.i.  Tliere 
are  alwive  UiH.tHM)  attendants  at  public  worship  in  802 
chapels  and  in  367  other  preaching-placca.  liie  work 
of  education  baa  not  lieen  nef^lected ;  1568  day-achook, 
tani;1il  by  IfX  bi -i.l  fi  .•kIkts.  aiui  l)y  '.'P'.''  Miliririlinate 
masters,  n't  urn  iw.MM  ilay-s<'holars,  and  about  tiie  sjime 
number  attend  the  S(nKlay-tK-h(N>ls,  in  which  there  are 
3551  teachers."  At  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  Confer* 
cnee  in  held  at  Sydney,  the  reports  from  ail  parts 
of  till'  work  were  very  encouraging.  There  were  lin  n 
241  preachers  and  57  native  hel]w  rs.  The  coUeelive  to- 
tal* of  the  Australian  c«>nneclioti  were,  in  liViH,  fUiJM) 
membeei,  with  8953  perwns  "on  tri^d."  Australian 
Methodism  baa  three  flourtsbing  high-wbools— Newing- 
toii  College,  at  New  S>nth  Wnle<*:  Wesley  College,  al 
Victoria;  and  Ilorton  College,  in  Tasmania.  Of  late  a 
thtHilogical  school  has  )»  <  n  prelected. 

<i.  Methodi$m  wthe  \\'t$t  /iMfjea,— In  no  other  nua> 
aionaiy  field  has  Methodiam  met  with  itreater  anceca* 
than  nnionu'  this  jMirtii-n  of  the  gloln^'s  inhabitants.  The 
West  Indies  was,  moreover,  I  he  lirst  foreign  field  sought 
by  the  Wesleyans,  and  its  history  is  doaely  linked  to 
that  of  the  founder,  John  Wesley,  and  his  own  aaaociatcs. 
One  ef  the  natives,  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  fram  Antigua, 


came  under  the  influence  of  the  Methodists  while  on  a 
visit  to  England,  and  in  17(iO  returned  te  hie  native 
land  to  preach  their  doctrines  to  his  countrymen.  As 
they  were  hound  by  the  heavy  chains  of  slaver^-,  he  de- 
tonnined  to  Ijestow  upon  them  the  lilx-Uy  of  the  (»o*pfL 
When  he  died  two  hundred  had  embraced  the  cause  of 
Methodism.  Their  next  leader  wo  Jelm  Baxter,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  licensed  as  "local  preacher." 
and  who  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  as  a  ship-<'«r|>eii- 
ter.  He  preached  for  eight  years,  and  tlid  irm  b  i;(kx1 
among  the  blacks.  When  the  miasionarie*  finally  ar> 
rived,  be  waa  able  to  turn  over  two  tboaaand  adheieuta 
as  the  result  of  preparatoiy  lalnirs.  In  17W5  the  home 
society  set  aside  one  man  for  ihc  spread  of  minions  in 
the  West  Iniiies.  lie  was  to  accompany  Dr.  (\>ke  to 
America,  and  then  be  traiisfened  to  hia  new  bcld.  On 
I  he  way  the  eonpany  anflbied  ahtpwrceh,  and  by  mcrw 
accident  all  landed  al  Antigtia.  and,  when  Coke  wit- 
nessed the  glorious  work  l>egun,  he  left  the  three  mis- 
sionaries by  his  side— Warrener.  Clarke,  and  Ilammet — 
in  the  cuuntrv,  and  sailed  alone  to  the  United  btatea. 
In  ITW,  when  Coke  visited  the  West  Indiw,  and  heM  a 
(Vinference  al  Aniigna.  the  missionaries  rejwirted  20  sta- 
tions with  12  preachers  and  IkKH)  members.  In  1873 
the  pn>gress  of  MelhiHlism  in  these  parts  was  thus  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Bev.  G.  T.  Perks,  at  the  annual 
meetinir  of  tbe  Wesleyan  Miasienaty  Socic^  (May  5>  : 
"The  West  Imlian  missions  occupy  a  pectiliar  iHisition 
in  relation  to  other  missions.  The  colonies  of  .lamaica. 
ihe  Windwanl  and  I>>eward  Islands,  the  liahamas.  Hrit- 
iah  Uuiana,  Honduiaa,  and  Uayti  are  mainly  inhabited 
by  the  desooidants  of  the  Aftieinis  cmaneipated  in  18M. 
The  I!tiro[ienit  i"i|iiilrtlii.n  is  cf)mparBtively  small.  No 
piissions  have  had  greater  liilFu  ulties  lo  contend  againM. 
Earthqiukes,  hurricanes,  the  jm stilence.  and  occasional 
fires  have  from  time  to  time  destroyed  life  and  profK 
erty ;  the  changes  in  the  connneidal  policy  of  the  Brit- 
ish povrriimcnt  operntf  d  for  a  while  most  iiijiirinnsjy  in 
n-ducing  tlie  value  ot  the  staples  of  these  colonies,  and 
in  some  localities  fearful  dnuighls  reduK  d  the  {wipula- 
tion  to  poverty  and  starvation.  Our  Maya  mission  to 
Hondnraa  has  been  distMfbcd  by  Indian  raid*  en  tbo 
colony;  and  our" societies  in  Kuatan.  m\  i-lHinl  t>elonj;- 
iiig  lo  the  republic  of  Honduras,  have  sufli  red  fmm  a 
political  revolution,  which  is  no  strange  event  in  the 
Spanish  repnUics  of  America.  Yet,  in  apite  of  tbeaa 
untoward  circumstances,  the  West  Indian  colonies  are 

gradually  impn-vir;,'— atiriculturally,  ct>mmen  ially.  and 
socially.  The  great  want  is  an  educated  native  minis- 
tr>'.  The  time  since  the  emancipation  has  been  but  a 
short  period  In  the  bistoiy  of  a  naium,  and  our  moral 
and  educational  agencies  have  not  been  equal  to  the 
task  of  lliorongbly  rhnnirin;:  tlie  clinracter  and  hal)it<« 
«(f  ihe  ptii[il<'  witliln  the  lilelinie  ol  a  generation.  Vtt 
over  many  of  our  churches  we  have  great  reason  to  re- 
joice ;  anil,  from  what  has  been  effected  in  their  ease,  to 
look  hopefully  in  Kfeieooe  to  the  foture.  In  thcae  mia* 
sinus  ^^  v  have  97  nisrioBaiifli,  44,728  nwabera,  and 

2K,()3*i  scholars." 

7,  Mrlkodi*m  in  Mia.  —  Next  in  importance  is  the 
miarionary  work  in  India.  The  Wcaleyans  have  labored 
there  fbr  years,  bat  their  expenditure  on  the  field,  both 

in  men  nnd  money,  is  fur  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mf  ili- 
odist  Kpis<opal  Cliureli.  which  has,  especinlly  williin  a 
very  re<'ent  is-riod,  met  with  unprecedenled  succeask 
Ilut  all  Methodists  have  an  e()ual  interest  in  the  succeaa 
of  this  missionary  field,  to  which  the  SMiited  Ooke  gave 
his  life.  S«"e  Cokk.  Work  was  ronimencerl  in  1HI.'?  at 
Ceylon.  Hy  IMl!)  the  imjiression  made  warranted  the 
estaUiabilig  of  schiMils  in  the  principal  cities  along  the 
westcin  coast.  In  the  mean  time  miaiionaiy  labors  bad 
beat  commenced  (1017)  on  the  continent  Itself,  witli 
head-'piarterM  at  Bombay.  .\t  the  lime  of  the  crnicii- 
nial  of  Ml  thodism  (  IH;J'.')  the  mission  in  India  counted 
21  st.itioiis.  AA  missionaries  and  helpers,  ami  1200  niecn- 
bers.  At  ftreaent  (1878)  the  field  covering  tbe  Tanail 
and  Singhalm  district^  Calentta,  Myaw^  and  MMi^ 
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2976  members,  with  13,'J«7  chiltlren  in  the  Ham  Taylor,  at  Bombay,  havf  aihUul  Wt-wrm  India  t« 
yloijl  giuded  by  75  nriinoiMUriai.  Theae  •UtiMtcs  the  roiiwionary  tielil  of  the  .Mi  thtxli^i  l'.|iis<o|inl  Clinrch. 
dp  not  gire,  however,  an  id«|utte  iapnaiaa  of  Uw  >  No  •Ututiai  been  inibliaheil  •utburiuiivdy,  but 
■tfM  and  dwracter  of  the  worii  itself.  In  India  and  >  aeooonta  1mv«  apprarad  in  tba  newipapen  uf  the  re- 
Otrloo  tba  mliwionarios  proat  h  in  the  sitn  ct-^  niitl  I>n-  markaliK  r(  iv.i!  :ii  Ui  rnbay,  INHniah, ami  vicinity.  Six 
uniatwell  as  in  iht-  chafuls;  tbt-y  inakf  fn*.jut  iit  mi»-  ^tintTallt^  arc  (U ^4  riMii^'  the  IVuubay  cinuit,  ami  ihey 
liimij  tours  in  their  ri'HiJ«-«  tivi'  districta,  to  preach  and  d<»  not  conwdi-r  their  work  as  <lo8i^'ned  for  the  Kngliah 
mnreme,  and  circulate  booka  iu  tba  vilbi^  Much  i  and  Eurasian  populationa  aluite,  but  fur  people  in  India— 
timo  u  nM«iwarily  occupied  in  the  training  of  native  '  EuTDpean,EunMaii»Hahi«tta,llindA,iioaiioally  Cbria- 
i^-iit'i.  an.l  iu  till-  I'liarc*-  "(  I'li  tiL'hrr  rlas-Mw  iti  the   tian,  I'a^an,  or  Mohammedan. 


•;boul«,a»  wt-U  ai*  in  the  jf»  ni  ral  >u|ieriutendence  of  the 
•dacational  department  of  thin  work. 

Tha  MetbiKliat  Epiaoopal  Oiureh  aaat  Itt  mliMona* 
liea  to  ttaew  parts  in  1886.  Tbe  piotMcr  operationa 

wm-  (MiilintHl  to  eflforta  for  the  tihication  of  the  na- 
tives. By  1864  the  work  had  jini^riswHl  autiicieiitly 
to  warrant  the  organization  of  an  Annual  Coofeiwea, 
diride^l  into  tbrea  districts.  Their  statistics  were  in 
1872  reiwrted  by  Dr.  Butler  (IW  o/tAe  Veda,  p.  o2») 
i: 


H.  MelkodUm  uiiuni'j  tht  Chitttfr  andJapaiif»f.~~h\  1H47 
the  MetbtKtita  Episcopal  Church  o|ieued  niKratii'iis  iu 
Ctiinat  and  tba  ticJd  baa  latumcd  more  ibau  it  at  iir»t 
promiaed.  TbegradndaueemarthewofkortbiabDdy 
lias  l««  n  Kjven  in  the  nriiclc  on  Cfiirui  (q.  v.).  'fbe 
••poreiil"  UmIv— the  \\Vnl«  van*— were  intri»duc«l  into 
this  fieUl  by  the  voluntary  lal«>n»  of  (ieorpe  I'ierey.  a 
preacher,  in  1861.  Two  years  later  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety orhttChincli  camatohia  aid  by  aendins  two  aa- 
Tba  Mtthodiat  Episcopal  Cburcb,  Skmtb,  baa 


MUOONS  07  THB  XBTB0DI8T  EPISCOPAL  CBVBCB  IN  INDIA. 
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,  1  also  an  intaicat  in  this  dald.   Tbe  Waslcyana  auppun 
tlwse  are  included  in  the  abova  totals.  ^  at  present  In  the  Canton  and  Wueliaiv(  diatricta  11 1 


"Foot  male  and  fira  female  misaioaartea  left  for  India  1  also  an  inteicat  in  this  dald. 

intonandl 

Tiiamare54t  mem  I*  ri.  .')•.'!  ■  iirnbari-itKr-*,  7.'?5  iioh-i-mih-   ).icinari('s,  17H  niemlK'P<,  and  388  CbildlWIl  in  the 


J  a  Christian  oommnniQr  of  8066  souk  under  the 
dtaqce  of  tlie  India  Gonferenoa  in  Onde  and  Rohtleund, 

all  w..;i  f,,r  Chri-it  ^ince  the  (Jreaf  HelK'Iliun  clii«te<I.  In 
the  31  .Sunil.'iy-«<  li(M.U  there  arc  107  otKrer«  an<i  teach- 
tB»1177  s*  h.>Lirs  and  lOHK  vohimex  in  the  libraries; 
eaovetaiaBa  during  last  year,  &6.  In  the  45  vernacular 
dajMelMtots  for  bora  there  are  14S7  pupilni;  in  the  25 

An^'lo  -  vt-riiai  lil'ir  l>'>y»' achooK  IIWW  fd  lmLir'' ;  tii  tin- 
46  vcniaciilar  (Uy-M  hoffla  for  pirK  Ol.j  pupil,*;  in  the 
Anglo-vernacular  schools,  142  girU :  being  a  total  of 


awaicant  ailhereiita  (reguUr  atti  iidanis  <in  worship  i,  schools.  Work  ha*  recently  Ikh-ii  commenced  by  tliein 
with  1178  SabbattMebelan,  ami  the      native  helper!*,  ;  at  KwanR-chi,withprt)*iiect«of  hii.  i  es5.  They  also  suj*- 

pmt  medical  inatitutioiiB.  Tbe  great  coolie  traffic  moved 
tbe  crtabHabment  oTaChinew  miaaion  in  AnstraUa,  and 

it  is  [irof-jwrinp  The  miwion  of  the  MetlnKli>t  Kpisco- 
|)al  Church  in  l«7'i  reported  ita  wndition  in  China  to  U- 
as  follows :  Miasionarieti  in  the  field,  4 ;  a-Hfti^tant  mission- 
aries, 8 ;  miasionarics  of  tbe  Wonsan'a  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  (a  body  lau-ly  formed  aa  auxiliary  to  tlw  regn- 
lar  >Ii<«siionar\-  S.citfy  of  the  MciluKlist  Epixoopal 
Church),  3;  native  preachers  (past  yiari,  65;  adults 
baptized  the  pant  year,  iJt>;i;  children  baptizeil  the  past 
116  schools,  234  teacher^  and  446.2  schoUrs,  including  '  rear,  75;  total  baptisms  during  tbe  j'eariSSS;  membeta 
Itt  orphan  boys  aitd  142  oq)han  girls— the  entire  ex-  in  full  connection,  1096;  probationers,  710;  baptiaeil 
pen"**"  of  w  bi(  h.  including  the  two  orj'liaiia;;e.»,  was  cliililren.  2J»7  ;  total  roembers,  pmbatinnem,  and  ba|)ti/od 
^.\Z\  for  the  pant  year,  the  whole  of  which  was  tnin-  children,  2102;  increase,  li>2;  Sunday-school  scholars, 
trihiitod  by  friend-^  in  India  and  the  Ladico' Miiwiunary  869.  A  DiUical  institute  for  the  training  of  native  belp- 
Socitty  of  the  Methodist  £piaoopal  Cbnnb,  with  tbe  <  em  is  supported.  A  Chiiatian  native  taaeber  la  em> 
Awiiean  patnma  of  the  orphan  ehlidren."  I  pliiye«l.  and  each  American  misrionary  devotee  part  of 

Hedical  instruction  ii  afforded  by  some  of  the  mii»-  one  day  every  wei-k  to  uiviiii:  instruction  in  ^ome  «fi«» 
•ionaries,  and  the  nattveii  have  by  ihia  means  been  !  cial  part  in  the  course  of  study.  There  in  a  pn-)w  con- 
largely  interested  in  Christian  work  and  life.  A  ffil>li-4  nocted  with  tbe  misHiaa,  and  last  year  one  million  and 
ml  iaititate  for  tha  trainiaig  of  native  helpers  ia  sup-  a  half  of  pages  of  iraeta  wtra  printed  and  distributed. 

\  of  the  "  India  (Conference  Then- 1  The  pn>|K>rty  of  the  mission  ia  Tabled  at  f  60,(MM>.  The 
The  school  wo.-  cntnini  ii.  eil  April  !  mi— inn  lias  al>«>  two  lloariling-adMoK  one  for  hoys  and 
15,1872:  The  number  of  young  men  in  attendance  has  another  for  girU;  a  day-aehool,  with  75  K-holars;  and  a 
been  sixtwn,  of  whom  thirtaail  bave  receivcci  scholar-  j  foundling  asylum,  with  80  inmateii.  The  Woman".-*  For. 
Three  local  preachen  attended  during  the  "  hot-  eign  Missionary  .Society  has  grestly  aide«l  the  work  in 
term.*  The  foIb>wing  ia  the  course  of  ntudy  [  these  parts  within  the  past  two  years  by  the  employ- 
puniued  thiii  first  year,  viz.;  ( >ld- IVHiaineiu  KMX'"is;    ment  of  diaionesM'f. 

Church  Catechism.  No«.  1 ,  2,  and  3 ;  Sacred  Geography ;  j  The  influx  of  Chinese  on  our  I'm  itif  i  oa!»t  aroused 
Ecderiastieal  HistDry ;  Compcnd  of  Theology  (Ueni-  |  tbe  interest  of  the  Methodist  Episeop  il  (  liurcb,  and  ia 
Ilahi  ka  nsal);  Hami-book  of  the  liible  (MifUh  ul-Ki-  ;  lfl67  a  home  mission  waa  inaugurate*!  f«>r  tbcir  eon- 
tab);  Homileticn:  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages,  version.  The  present  statue  of  this  field  uf  labor  b  as 
Th.>  Hfv.  I>.  W.  I'homas,  one  of  the  miwtionaricH  in  In-  follow*:  Mis,-ionariei«,  2:  menil><-r«,  9:  1  church,  value 
ilia,  hait  given  to  this  institution  §20,000, and  is  now  in  t'.'O.fMM);  1  (knrsvMiage.  value  ^Hkmi;  missionary  coUec- 
ibe  Uniteil  States  to  increase  the  endowiDeot,  in  order  lionx.  ^40;  miNmim)!,  1 ;  moiu  v,  ?:J5QQ,  The  Meth<Hl- 
la  make  the  school  self-supporting.  I  ii«t  Kpi.scr)|Mil  Church,  Soutb,  baa  also  very  recently  com' 

Vaqr  taeeatly  tbe  suooesafal  labors  of  tbe  Rev.  Wil-  I  meuced  operations  there. 
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Near  tlie  cIok  of  la.Ht  year  «  Mctliodiat  minion  was 

est.'iMishctl  fit  Jiip'iii  iiiuli  r  th<'  niispiMiof  tlie  Mcthol- 
ist  £pi8co|>ai  Church.  Dr.  Maclay,  fomerly  BU|K>rin- 
taodentof  the  miKiirin  in  China,  has  superriaiiMi,  and  he 
hopes  to  nMke  this  new  dbrt  a  eloriona  auooem. 
feady  a  natire  «f  influence  and  ranlr  in  the  empire  Iioa 
e8pou!(C(l  this  cnuM',  and  is  ikhv  jm  ni  liin^-. 

a.  Mttkodum  i«  Ajnai.  —  Dr.  Cokt-  was  t-arly  drawn 
towafda  tUa  Held  of  misnunary  labor.  Ihit  all  efTortJH 
proved  nniHicriMafiii  imtil  1811,  when  a  Metbodift  m'ni- 
rinn  waa  estabtlalied  at  Sierra  Leone,  commencing  its 

lalior  witli  a  im  .•titM  T-hiii  nf  1 10,  nml  llin'o  local  prearh- 
eid,  who  had  tnstcrcii  tlu'  \vi>rk  for  fMinu-  lime.  (Jradu- 
ally  tbc  nifiHioii  i  xrondnl  to  the  (lambia  districts.  In 
these  parts  of  Western  Africa  the  natives  are  in  ptoccas 
of  training;,  under  the  Christianizinf;  influences  of  the 
Wfslt  vans,  til  iM  tn  iit  them  hy  tho  civilization  which  t(M. 
often  has  tjecn  made  a  means  of  defH'adation  tothcir  race. 
The  majority  of  the  ministers  in  Africa  are  IHlUves,  edu- 
cated and  trained  for  their  work.  Twentjr^one  miasion- 
arie8  lalwr  in  this  field,  which  has  8974  Church  mem- 
ln TH.  ''In  tlie  <'a|>c  Coluiiy.  l)ir  Ornn^c  Free  State, 
Traii6-Vaailiepublic,and  Natal.the  native  and  Kuroficaii 
pofnlationa  an  so  mingled  that  it  is  impossible  tu  sep- 
arate the  reliums  of  the  colonial  work  frum  those  of  the 
mifliaons  in  Kaffirland  and  in  the  lU'clmana  country. 
Tiic  early  lii>l<iry  uf  the  miv-iun  !■<  idcutitied  with  the 
names  uf  Baniabas  aiid  William  Shaw,  the  latter,  tlie 
booored  father  of  the  Kaffir  misaion,  is  no  longer  arotaig 
u%  but  his  work  s«irA  ives,  Thcw;  missions  have  been, 
siiiec  their  lie^inning,  irieil  by  native  wnri,  and  by  the 
unsettlemcnt  of  llie  itopulatimi  nciar-iuncd  liy  cniifn's- 
tiun,  and  by  the  diacovciy  of  the  dtainuud  iiclds;  but 
the  mnk  ia  rapidly  advandagt  A  laige  number  of  the 
Kaffir  popnlntinii  have  bean  bfoai^t  iwder  Chri^ttian 
inHuence;  thoui>ands  of  scholars  hav«  been  trained  to 
read  the  WonI  of  (JcmI  in  their  own  tongue,  and  many 
aUe  native  miuiaten  have  been  raiaed  up.  Tbc  diffi- 
culty now  ia  to  meet  the  cnlaiK«d  cdueatinnal  wants 

and  leqniienieiits  df  the  native  iicciple.  In  lhe»c  tnis- 
sioiM  85  miniMers  laltor;  the  nuniUr  of  Church  mem- 
bers is  13,748,  and  the  scholars  reported  are  18^1" 
(Perk%  in  bis  address  already  quoted). 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh  established  a  mi»- 
f\<m  in  I.ilieria  in  IKI-'.  Hy  1X515  the  formnliim  uf  an 
Annual  Conference  U»  ame  nece^sarj-,  and  at  iircM  iii  a 
bishop  presides  over  Ihi-  In  Id.  We  have  the  rullowing 
•waniaiy  of  atatistics  for  187 1 :  Membens2(Hi5;  deaths, 
85:  prabationeni,  174;  local  preachers,  87;  baptism*— 
adnlts,  (;-2,  chihlren,  XO ;  .  Imn  lies.  of  the  probable 
value  of  s'l.S.TIO;  par^.  n  iL't^.  "t  the  pmbable  value 
of  811,-Wl:  .'>ahliath-si  lMH  1  >  Oi  er-  and  teschcn«, 
201;  acholans  1309;  daj<«choulJS  10;  scbuiara  in  day- 
adiools,  4 AO;  x'olumea  in  Hbrariea,  1I!I7;  coHcetioaa  fcr 
theanppori  or  the  CoMi^el.  %7K3.    See  LiiiKKIA. 

The  (  onference,  at  its  last  wshion,  e.\pre*»ed  its  deep 
sense  of  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  training  of  men 
tat  the  holy  miniatiyi  and  took  incipient  steps  towards 
the  eMaUishment  of  a  Biblical  institute.  IWeamirca  hare 
nl-nl...,  II  t.'iken  (or  tlie  e-'tnhlUhment  uf  a  nii<5ion  in  the. 
Konc  inniintainf,  north  and  east  ol  Lilx-ria  and  Sierra 
Leone,  wliere  dwell  the  MandinKOca,  perha|K«  the  mmt 
cultivated  tribe  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  .S;e 
llAxnnino.  Ten  thousand  dollar*  Itave  been  appropri- 
ated fur  thi^  wnrk. 

1"'.  .1/wAo«/mn(  in  Italj/,  iSpain.  iiml  /'orfntftiL  —  For 
Nome  time  the  Wcalcyans  have  supported  missionaries 
in  each  of  thcae  countries.  I^tis  events  have  given  a 
new  impettis  to  the  work,  and  it  promise*  to  yidd  (Writ 
ill  ahinidanci'.  Ii<  xides*  two  Flni,'Ii-'h  n)iiii>ter-i.  Ncven- 
teen  Italiui!*  are  preachini;  Melhi«li-i  doctrines.  At 
Kome  the  We?»leyans  are  now  in  |M^^^<  >sion  of  suitable 
building*  for  preaching  and  educational  purposes,  and 
at  Naples  the  new  chapel  and  schools  are  advancing  to- 
wards coni]<letion.  \\hil<-  iiieir  ( d iicatioaal cataUlsbment 
at  i'adua  is  in  clHcicnt  oix  ration. 

The  Uethodiat  ^iMopal  Chuch  in'1871  derided  to 


establish  a  minion  in  thi^  eoontiy,  and  placed  the  Ker.- 
Dr.  V.  nmn  in  chaige.  BohgiM  bat  liccn  adceicd  a* 

head-4juarters. 

In  Spain,  Methodism  supiwrted  for  years  a  mission  at 
(iibraltar,  the  onhr  spot  available  untii  the  new  order  of 
things  developed.  At  prcaent  there  are  stations  at 
Hnrcelona  and  I'ort  ^lahon  0n  tint  idand  of  MinantX 
and  in  Portugal  at  0|H>rtu. 

II.  Mftkoditm  tM  Soiah  America  and  MfTieo,—ln 
1830  miaaianaiiy  woik  ma  commenced  in  South  .Amer- 
ica, bnt  the  MMceea  t»f  the  mission  has  not  yet  l>een  fairly 
estalili>lied.  Tin  re  are  eunnei  ted  with  thi-  uurk  10 
ordaineni  preachers  and  3  assisianta,  with  13U  roimber*. 
The  Sunday-M-luK)!  numbers  170  tnidieta  and  scbolan, 
and  the  d^r-schoul  over  100  achcJaiai  Aboot  bidf  of 
these  are  charity  scholars. 

In  N(.\ , mil.  r.  \X7-2.  iKe  MethioliKi  rpiM-oiial  Chnrch 
urbanized  a  nli^^il>n  for  Mexico,  ntnler  the  Bujierintend- 
ence  of  the  Kev.  William  Hutler,  D.D.,  formerly  foper- 
intendent  of  her  work  in  Iiulia.  The  euterpriae  ia  too 
recent  to  enable  us  to  say  much  alMuii  it. 

I-.  In  ]l)il<i<ii  I'l  ilie  Ml  iliiKlisi  ICpiscoital  Church  e»- 
tablishe<l  a  ^li^^iou  in  Iftbl.  Connected  with  itoretwo 
ortUined  preachers,  one  at  Constantinoph  and  the  other 
at  Tulteha.  These  missionaries  are  engaged  in  i>rearh- 
ing  the  Cospel,  scattering  religious  reading,  aiul  trau»- 
lalin^'  the  New  Totainent  into  the  BulguiaO  UM^gneSi 
The  appropriation  i>  #7841. 

13.  Ut  capitaltilion. — The  number  ef  McthoAata  ont^ 
si<!v  of  Ivngland  au«l  America,  according  to  the  beat  in> 
formation  wc  can  obtain,  was  in  IHiii  as  follow. h  : 

A U'^trahS' *....••.•«■.««..•. ...•*.•...«  42,10-4 

W'e><t  ludies  

Ireland  Vf.WM 

Africa   1»,40.H 

lirilifh  rrovlnres   lBi,S97 

(ieruiany  and  SwiiKerland   T,C90 

France.'.   1,SM 

Ceylon     l.CCl 

Norway   l,ioa 

India   IJM 

China   SM 

South  America....   ItB 

Turkey   18 

Tkital.  lti,B» 

The  whole  number  of  MetbodisU  in  the  world  wotdd 

therefore  figure  at  the  present  time  abiHit  as  follows: 

I'ulted  States  uud  Canada   2,001,875 

Great  Briiahl  and  lieland   MMM 

AUothem   WW 

ToUl   4,000,000 

VII.  /.iVf  m^H»v.— The  sources  for  the  history  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Methodists  are  as  follows:  Work*  nfJohn 
We$lry  (tirst  complete  eilition,  llri.»lol.  1771  74,;!J  ^nlall 
volumes,  full  of  typographical  errors ;  2il  ed.  18011-18, 
16  ToK  8vo,with  a  register,  also  containinft  enwt;  a 
critical  nlition  was  prepared  by  lliomas  Jaekivin  and 
puhlished.  l^indon.  IKU.  14  voUSvo;  N.Y.  1K3I.  7  v«il«. 
8vo)  ;  Miuiini  *  i>/'  ih'  lute  Juhn  Wtflry,  tritfi  a  Itrrirv 
tff  ki$  Life  and  irW/iNj^,  OHd  u  IlUtoiy  of  Mrtknditm 
from  ita  Comrnenttmrnt  m  1729  (o  tkt  pnmi  7%ii#>, 
i)v  .bdm  llimipson.  .\.H.  (Sunderland,  1791,  8  i-ola. 
I  Jino:  iran:<laied  into  (ierman.  with  remarks  and  acl- 
ditioii?*  hy  .Niemeyer,  Halle.  17!U,  'J  \ol^");  Unrkhardt, 
L'omitktt  Uittorji  of  the  JJethotHttt  in  Kttghml  (NUnih. 
1795, 4  vols.)  I  Lift  of  tkt  Jfrr.  Join  MV*/fy,  .4.JV,  tt». 
cludiiiti  III)  Antiiinf  of  Otr  f/refit  Rrrirnl  of  /fffit/itm  in 
Kiu  opr  ami  .1  iiti  l  ini,  nf  irhii  h  he  wu»  tht  fr*t  iimi  tkirf 
Intlrumoii.  hy  Dr.  Cuke  and  Mr.  Moore  (Ixtnd.  1792, 
8vo);  l^'e  of  John  ttVs^,  coUecttd  fnm  kit  ptiraie 
Papen  cnwf  printed  WoHbe,  and  wriUen  ett  Hke  Rrfnttt  of 

hi*  I'.TicuUir:' :  In  irhirh  i*  jiiffiTul  »imf  Acfowtt  nf  his 
Anctfliiiit  ami  It'liilioHjt ;  with  the  Lift  nf  Churlt*  \\'ts~ 
/#y,  cnUtctfd  frfim  hi*  prirale  Joumiil,  <»w/  tierer  brfure 
pvblUktd — the  tehoir  furmi$ifi  a  JiiHorg  of  JUrtkodiemf 
M»  wkiek  tke  Prinriplte  and  keonnmf  ofMetMiim  are 
upfililril  (chietiv  fiiitn  a  I/>ndon  edition  pnlilished  bv 
John  WhiK  head.  M.D..  Dublin,  18Uu,  2  vols.  8vo).  Fur 
theaotticcaof  iheae  biegwpbiea,  sec  Cmy,  keitmtri$t  i» 
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Ibi  adfitfcQ  to  hit  nvinon  of  Southey'a  edition,  i,  405, 
408:  Amnow  bf  Ciartu  Wedef,  wSlk  a  Mmoir  of  the 

AlHkor  (\a>wI  IMlOi;  J.'unuiU  i>f  ChnrUt  UVjiAy,  to 
nUrA  arr  ai>]M-juUii  Stlt  riiitiui  j'loin  hu  ('on>nfHiwlnirt 
tmi  Pottry^vith  an  ItUrodtidutn  and  Soht  by  the  IJcv, 
T.  Jaekaoo  (LmkL  2  vuU  Hvo) :  Tboouu  Jaokton,  Mc 
mrin  ttfCkmim  Wtdfy,  enmftririitg  .VMcet  o/ku  Po- 
ftri.  <</ tkr  RUr-  iiml  l'r<njm>i  of  MrthtMlitm,  (t»J  ofnm- 
Uiponirg  Krritit  iimi  Ckitrartrrt  (LiiiiiL  Hvo)  ;  William 
Hylea.  Ckromdoyital  IliHory  o  f  the  Ph'IiU-  culUd  Melh' 
tiitt,  of  the  ComtetHoH  »/ the  UOe  kee.  John  IVedif, 
/iFKmAnr  IKmU  the  Year  \7i9loH^bMCimfiTmee 
U  >.'"  Yfir  1«0J  (I/.n«l.  |H<)S.  \imt>)\' l.ifi  of  Wrtl-tj, 
atkij.'ur  owl  I'ro'jrf**  of  Mfthix/Loit.hy  Kol>ert  Smithey, 
E«f,  LLD..  with  Nute*  by  the  Uti-  Samuel  Taylor  Oile- 
ndgi^EKI.:  and  Kcnvka  on  tbt  life  wad  Character  of 
John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Beq.,  edited 
Vfthf  Kev.Charlcs  C.  Southoy,  M.  V.  Ci  I  Amt-rican 
tini.with  Noiei,  etc.,  by  tbf  Ki  v.  I)i.ii>  l  ("inry,  D.l).. 
iroU.  Umo,  N.  Y.  1847);  Kicharl  War'w.ii,  iHmmutlioM 
<m  SoHtkqft  Ltfe  of  WtMff  (LunO.  im)i  R.  Wataoii, 
l.iir  of  the  /fee.  Wedff  (honA.  It»l)t  A.aarfce, 
Mr«u>i,„  .fihr  Wftlt-y  FamUy  (Und.  and  N.  V.) :  Wm. 

I^rraU^o.  \Vf»li>y  and  hie  Conil'iHtnri  (N.  V.  2  vols, 
him  i) ;  E.  Jaii<-*,  ifVjfty  hit  own  lliiiorian  (N.  V.  IH72, 
Iteo);  the  Kev.  L.  lywiMn,  L^/e  and  Time*  of  John 
Widif.  Fammier  nfthe  MeOoditte  (LoncL  and  N.  Y.  1871, 
A  y  k  x.-o");  and  by  the  aame  autbor.  Thi'  Orfonl  yf«/h- 
oduti  ( l/mii.  and  N.  Y.  Kvoi ;  fninpUtf  IVuriri'  of 
Jokn  rUlcktr  (LoniL  1815,  10  vols.  «v..;  N.  Y.  lH;n.'4 
vokSvo) ;  Joeeph  Bemon,  l^fis  ^  the  Jtee.John  Wit- 
Sam  i»  la  FhtJAre  fFleteberS.  eaiBfiiled  fWmi  the  Tfar- 
rasivc  of  thf>  I£4>v.  Mr.  Wt-l.  \  ,  th.'  I'i  ., 'rnjpbic.il  Xi>tes 
"f  the  Hpv.  Mr.  (iilpin.  fn»m  hu  uwn  I,«'itors  aii<t  other 
authentic  I>iK-iimonts  (I>in<l.  IHlT. Xvo;  in  (iermaii,  with 
a  Preface  by  A.  Tboiiick,  Berlin,  l«8a) ;  iiianiicl  Drew, 
Uft  of  Urn  Rf9.  Thomot  Cote,  fJ^D^  h»d9^  fit  DetaU 

hit  t'iriiiUf  7'ritrils  timf  rTtninrtliiiiin/  M Usioiuirtf  F.Tt  r- 
tim  in  tHf/liiwJ,  Jrrhiiul,  Anwrica,  ami  the  U'rut  Iwlir.'. 
with  am  A  txtmni  of  kit  DtiUh  {UnaA.  IH 1 7, 8  vo ;  N .  Y.  I  x  1 7, 
Ubo);  Extraete  of  the  Jonrmalt  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cokt's 
FkeVhihto  America  (Iiand.l7t9,ltmn);  8tevenaon/'i/y 

Mtad  Ckd/u-l.  l.owhm  (  l^>tiil.  IMt;.!.  IJmo)  ;  AuhhuI  Min- 
etn  if  ikf  Melh'fiift  I  onfrrrncr,  fi  <»n  thr  Fimt  h'il  in 
Ixt^mhy  thf  late  Hfr,JnknWe»Uy,in  the  IVfir  1711  (»<?v- 
cnl  folii);  ArmimiiU  Mtiyazine,  tnm  177M,  now  atyled 
WeJbfam  Method  Uaffuzint  (Limd<>:  tAttdon  Quartfr- 
Ig  Rrruir,  *inri'  IH.'i!;  j^reat  i-ceb'-iiastical  weeklies  - 
H'ii/rA»i.f/»,  lfVj(/'i/j(/  liiH'M.  etc.  .s»H'  alau  (iillie,  Life 
of  Ikf  Rre.tirnr'jr  Whihji.U  ,  lyuil.  IH|3);  PhUip,  l^e 

^  Whikjkldi  /i/c  andfiiHts  of  the  Ctmmleee  t^Um^ 
iydM  (Load,  t  rolr.) :  Ifudffe.  Lady  ftumtimifdtm  Par- 

trayrd  [S.  Y.  IK:)7  i :  l.tr.it  of  F.nrl^'  Mtlhixliil  I'rrarh- 
rn,  ediU!tl  by  (ho  K.-v.  1  hnmat  Jacka«in  (Lund.  l«3i>,  2 
vuLs.  r.'mo  i ;  and  iiumen>u«  biogiaphiM  Anon  the  tioie 
(rf  the  origin  of  Metliodiaa. 
Sonreea  fbr  the  btetory  of  the  Methndlat  i:|)iH.-.>i>ftl 

Church  esfwt  ially  :  JoiimaU  iflhr  A'<  r.  Ftunri^i ,  I  nhiirit. 
Bitktip  of  ihf  Milhoilisl  FpiM-ofMsl  I  knrrh  (new  c<l.,  X. 
y.  I(<i4.  3  vol*.  12mu) ;  Miuuti'*  of  the  Atmual  Confer- 
OMC*  of  the  MHhoditt  £piieopat  Church  (N.  Y.  29  vi>b. 
•ee);  Jtmrwdt  of  the  OmernI  Omfereitte  of  the  Meth- 
tiut  Kpi'-.pal  rhureh  (\.  Y.  li  vol*.  Hvo);  Mrtho<li*l 
deitrteily  Itrrifw  (X.  Y.  i>\  ViAs.) ;  A-  Stcvena,  Memo- 
rials of  Ike  Introdtiction  of  Mrthoditm  into  the  Knilem 
Aoto  (N.  Y.  t  voi&);  J.  &  Fiale.Tt  Sketehet  of  Wett- 
em  JTdtlod&M  (N.  T.  ItBo) ;  and  einiilar  rtMcarches  by 
PWt,  Rayt*-.!'!.  and  others;  Wakely.  Im»I  f 'hapten  re- 
eeeertdfrmii  ibf  Karly  Hittorit  if  A  ufrican  Methodium  ; 
i'l,  Utrnrt  of  AffthotUsn  (X.  Y.  12mo);  Tolen,  //rroinet 
tf  MelhotUem  (N.  Y.  Itae) ;  Stevaoe,  iVomm  ofMeth- 
«*»■  (N.  T.  limo):  Rer.  W.  Reddr,  rnitde  Viewt  of 
JMedM/n  (  N.  Y.  IHmo);  \V.  P.  Stricklaii<t.  //!.^fo,y  of 
tofihf  MithoHliAt  F.pUntpal  ('hiirch  (S.  Y.  l2mo): 
Tboinson.  ^>Hr  Orirntal  Mittions  (X.  Y.  2  vols. 
W«o);  W.C.  Smith.  PiUart  m  the  TempU,  or  Lirr*  of 
Luynun  of  the  MethotHlt  Epitcopal  Church 


(N.  Y.  16nM);  Deems,  Amtale  qf  Southern  Mdhodiemt 
Miller,  Krperimee  ofGerman  .Veth.  Preaehen  (Ctndn- 

liati,  IH.V.t'i  ;  Strifklillii).  f.ifr  of  liitihop  Afhiny  ;  id.  /V«- 
nttrn  ofihr  U\ff  (X.Y.  Timo);  .Siuveiis,  Aj/J  and  Timet 
<f  Sitlh'in  Hatuj*  (X.Y.  I8G3);  iil.  Sktlrht.i  and  lufidmt* 
(N.  Y.  Ittmo)  i  LAnrabee,  .4  tburjf  ami  hit  Coadjutort ;  /.(^ 
ami  UHm  ofBiekop  UamUm  (N.  Y.  ISmo) ;  Sandfiwd, 
WeMfft  Mijuiomrite  to  Ammieat  G.  Peck,  E^titetpaqf 

atnl  Slam y. 

Odlectivi  tu«[iirica  of  M(  lbc«li<iin  :  the  best  univcff> 
■al  hiatoT}'  uf  Meihodiam  which  the  Methodist  £ptwt^ 
pal  Chnreh  han  ever  produced  is  Dr.  Abel  Stevensli 

/tiffoiy  ofthf  Kiliijious  Morrmnit  of  thi  Fiiihfi t  iilfi  (Vn- 
tuiy  callrd  Mrf/iodi.iiii,  f'on.iidn  itl  ill  il»  dij,')  nut  drnont- 
imitional  Form.-,  and  in  its  I'llalion  to  Uritiih  and  A  me f» 
icun  ProteetaiUiem  (N.  Y.  and  Load.  lt»5»-61, 8  voIsl  8vo 
and  12mo).   The  best  history  which  was  ever  written 

in  Kn^'land  is  by  Dr.  (  'rnrm  Stniib;  /li.*lon/  of  M,th- 
itdLtin  '  \  i,  W'rulri/  mill  hiA  I  imi.i;  Vol.  ii,  The  Middle 
Arft  of  Milhodism  ;  Vol.  iii,  Modfrn  Mttkoditm  (Lond. 

1K57  tV2,  a  voIh.  Mvo).  I^lier  worlu:  Jacluoo,  Cento* 
nary  of  Wftlnjun  Mttheditm  (Lond.  I8S9);  Jonathan 

CrowlhiT. /'"'^/(fi'ffn  if  M'thodi^m.  ifi-  the  Hi.<toiy  of 
the  \y miry  lilt  M  rihoduls.thoirini/  ihi  ir  Hifr,  I'riujrtst,  and 
preteiU  Slaii  :  liioyrtiphieid  SL>trhet  of  some  of  thtit 
murnt  emiment  Mini<tf  r< ih^  IfortriHet  the  Jlethodiele  be- 
tiere  and  teach  ji'l/;/  mid  u^plirUly  stated}  with  the  vhote 
Plan  of  th'ir  hiM-ipline,  includiiiff  their  ori'/iihif 
and  suhfu-fjii'-fil  Hripilation*.  AUo  a  l}tfini>'  of  Mi  thoti~ 
ism  {\jo\\i\.  IHh),  Hvo).  Conccniin};  the  hi.story  of  the 
Methodist  Jipisoopal  Church  especiailj' :  liatlian  Baagay 
ttiet.  of  the  Mtth.  Kpite.  Church  frem  the  Year  1766  to 
\H\0  i's.  Y.  !><:!'.•  II,  I  \-„U.  l'Jm..i ;  A.  Stevt  n-i,  /fist,  of 
th<-  Mrlh.  Fpi.*r.  t'hiirrh  j  N.  Y.  r>7,  4  voK  Mvo  and 
12mo);  Ix^,  //itt.  of  th,  M'  lhodistn;  Strickland,  lli^. 
<ifthe  Miitiom  qfthe  M.  E.  Church  (ist  cd.  Cindnaati, 
1849) ;  t^oes,  StatieHrat  tnit.  of  Sfethoditm  (S.Y.  1866, 
IHiiK.'i;  1{,  Kinorv.  ///.</.  of  the  Di.fcijdiiie  of  the  M.  K. 
f  'hnnh.  revi^il  and  bn  i^jbt  down  to  by  NV.  P, 

Siriiklan<l  ( l«t  cd.  X.  Y.  iMj.li;  Charles  i;iliott,'//iV.  o/" 
the.  great  Sectteioa  from  the  Mm  £.  Charek  m  the  Year 
1845,  erentuatiuff  in  the  OrtfomtuHtm  of  the  new  (^urrh, 
rniiilrd  thr  M.  F.  Cfnnt  fi  South  (rinclnuati.  IH.Vi,  KvoU 
/list,  of  the  M.  F.  Church  in  thr  Soiith-irrst  from  1814  to 
18rf4,  by  the  Krv,  Charles  Elliott,  D.D.,  LLI).,  cilitcd 
and  reriaed  by  the  Itcv.  Leiuy  Vernon^  D.D.  (St.  Looia^ 
Mo.,  1«72,  l»n»o>.  {\n  Canada :  O.  F.  Playter,  llitt.  of 
Mfthixlifin  ('I  C  uiitilit  (  Tiironro,  \x*'>2.  12mo){  (aOtlic^ 
Liret  of  Kminrnt  Mrthoditt  Minittt  rs ;  etc 

Boolu  on  Methodism,  (a.)  I*oIeniical  books."  In> 
nmnerable  anti-Methodiatic  works  have  been  publiAhe<l 
rince  the  days  of  We*ley.  A  list  of  277  such  btMiks 
M bii'b,  bowcvi  r,  are  now  alnii'>t  forpitten,  is  ^ivcn  in 
alphabetic  «nlcr  by  H.  I>.  Decanvcr:  Catulogue  qf 
Warkt  M  Refutation  of  Methodism,  from  it*  Origin  in 
1720  to  the  present  7'i;«/(I  hila.  1HH5).  (*•)  Philosf.phiral 
(prnprn/iiican  sliulie*;  Isan*"  Taylor.  Wfsley  and  Method' 
Mm  ( l^md.  IH.M  \  -  Iiitrndiictioii ;  1 .  /  'onwU  n  of  Mtlhiul- 
itm;  2, i'.uhstniirr  of  Mrthixlism ;  '.i,  Formo/'Afethoditm; 
'4,  Methodism  of  the  Future.  Mr.  Taylor,  a  copious  Cll> 
^nntatic  writer  of  the  An(;lican  Church,  was  once  a  Dia> 
aenter ;  II.  F.  TelT>,  Methoiti^vt  Sufrrss  fHl,  and  the  Intemat 
f  'ansesofif.'  .s//. .  ,,«<  (  X.  Y.  IH.V.i).  (c.)  More  orlcssapol- 
oj;ctic  are,  Jame?*  I'orter,  i'ompendiitm  ofMethoditm,  em- 
iracing  the  History  awl  present  Condition  of  iti  earioue 
firaneheiin  all  Cniinfrif^*,tei/h  a  Ihfrm-r  of  its  Dortrinnl, 
Gormimenial,  anil  Prudrnlial  Pfi  nliarilitt  (  X.  Y.  iH.il ; 
Ifich  cd.  isao,  I2mo) ;  » Uf^r^v  Sitiii  h.  Th-  Polit,/  of  W,s- 
leyan  AlHhoditm  ezhilnieil  and  dtfemled  (Lond.  1852, 
12nio) ;  P.  D.Oorrie,  Kpisropnt  Methodiem  at  it  teat  and 
it  ( Autnim,  N.  Y.  1 852, 1 2nm) ;  Kii«h»p  Emory,  liefence  of 
our  Fathers  (N.  Y.  Hvfi) :  T.  E.  H«nd.  F.conomy  ofMrth- 
ixJiun  (X.  Y.  ^(V'l);  .1.  Dixoii.  M- ' ^  '  iHahi  in  its  Fiiinomy 
(Lond.  and  X.Y.  IHmo);  X.  lt.'iiii;s.  /ir.'jMOtsihilitifs  of 
the  M.  F.  Church  (X.Y.  IHmo) ;  A.  Steveiis/AwrrA  Pol- 
iiy  (X.Y.  12mo);  Morris  6'AttrrA  Polity  (X.Y.  12mo): 
L.  Si  Jacoby,  JJandbuck  det  Altthuditmut,  t-mbracinj;  its 
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biatofy,  doethoe,  government,  and  peculUr  ceremonies 
(Bl«iBeo,lflU»lSnw);  TbioiamiJmcktaa,iVedifimMtik- 

odistn  a  Revivtil  of  Ajxtttolieul  Chrittuinity,  a  centenary 
sermon  (L<»nd.  and  N.  Y.  1H39  ):  Uixon,  Mtthoditm  in 
iU  ih  ii/ii),  EroMiutij,  uud prrtvnl  I'uitiliuH  (Lund,  and  N. 
Y.  Itf43,  Itimo);  \\  ue,  Popuiar  Obfedimu  to  MttkodUm 
CMuUtrtd  md  Almond  (Boston,  1856,  ISdm);  BigB, 
EMtiy  OH  the  Praieiptea  of  Mttkoditm  (I>oiul.);  Slipewi- 
bury,  Mtlhodum  Scriptural  (Lnnd.) ;  Thoinas  Bond,  T%e 
Ki'OHomtf  oj'  Mrthixlitm  /Uii.tlniti  li  itiid  Ihj'imml  (  N*.  Y. 
8vo);  Jackson,  iMtxr  to  JJr.J'uuy,  btiug  a  Vtu/tication 
<ffthe  TrrtfU  atid  Gtaraeter  qfthe  fVtd^fon  MHkodUli 
affditut  hui  M ixrrpretfntiiiiong  and  Ceniuret  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.);  F.  Iltxif^n,  f-Ai-irnantical  Polity  of  Mrthoditm 
DrfemUtl  (Loiiil.  and  N.  Y.);  livukXe, Priman/  PUil/orm 
Iff  Methoditm  (.Luuisvillc,  Kv^  Itf^Oi  F. J. JuUmh,  A nttr- 
ieatmdA  merictm  Mttkodinn  (K.  Y.  1W7,  limo) ;  8trick> 
Iniul,  Gtiiiu*  and  Mission  of  Methodism  (X.  Y.  18.')I ) ;  'I'lir- 
iRT,  ( 'oiistitution  of  Methoiiism  (Ixwd.  ;  W.  J.  Sa.**- 

iictt,  Pnyn/.i,  amsiJtred  trilh  fmi  tii-ular  lirfirence  to  the 
AJ.  £.  Church,         (Nashville^  IMdd,  12mv) ;  N.  fiuig% 

Church  (N.  Y,  1850) ;  John  nak«-^rl],  Admonitory  Coun- 
sels to  u  Mtthodiitl,  etc.  (N.  Y.  18nn>) ;  liisliup  Hakcr, 
(Jttide  in  the  Admiuistrtition  of  tin  Jh.^riftliiu  ifihr  M.E. 
Church  (N.  Y.  16ffio) ;  Uawky,  JUaimal  of  Methodim 
(N.Y.lSmo). 

AnitiiiL;  the  earlier  a(>olugrtiraI  wotfct  of  Uctbod- 
131U,  Fli  tchtr's  Chtvks  Iv  A  ntimuuiiinunH^  covetiag  the 
first  two  voltimes  of  his  wlioh-  works  (see  lit'low),  ranka 
deaervedlv  aa  tbe  aUeat  and  moat  leuned  defence  of 
Armininnmf  md,  tndeed,  H  pvorcd  quite  a  p<tlem:c 

aftaiiist  t'alviiiisn).  The  Mamc  writer  furnished  I'liC  <>f 
the  U"xt  i)»)li'mies  a^aiiixt  NjciiiiaiiiMii,  pro",  oked  by 
l*riestley.  The  ablest  treatise  un  syKtonmtic  iheolugy, 
from  a  MetbodiAic  staiKUpoint,  waa  funiiabed  by  lit. 
Kichanl  Wataon  in  hia  Tkeoli^ieal  ItuHh^^  a  work 
uliich  to  thii  (lay  remains  the  tcxt-lnMik  of  Mcthoiiist 
istiiiiuiils  in  iliviiiily.  An  elalM»rntc  AnttlyM  %va»  pn-- 
[Mircd  for  it  by  the  late  senior  editor  of  this  CyclopcdiR, 
the  Itev.  I^r.  John  MHJlintock.  Editions  innumenbk 
hare  been  imbliahed  of  the  /iwfiMifa^  with  the  Anakf 
.♦»■.«,  Ixith  ill  tliir*  country  aiul  in  England  (1st  oilitioii 
l>ond.  18'2->-I82H,  in  tJ  parts;  N,  Y.  2  vols.  8vo;  Nash- 
ville, Tcnii.,  i  voL  8r{>).  There  is  also  a  compilation  of 
31ethodist  doctrines^  entitled  U'ei&yaMa.-  a  ^fsiem  of 
^TfaffyaRTVoisgyCN.Y.ltmo).  BwaamMeth.Qtt.JtfT. 
lH:»;3,Jan.p.  130  Sorth.Atmr.Rn:  1865, April. p. i)y3 
SMj, ;  nVj</ry(;;i  J/f/A.  J/«/,y<izi.'if,  IWMj,  Feb. ;  tiiMMl  WonU, 
18t>«,vran,;  /.omLUiu  lifr.  Ik  i.  1872;  D,  I).  Whctlon,  in 
tbe  BMaUwca  Sacra,  AprU,  18G2;  J.  T.  Pocitt  in  the 
Jff/A.  Qn.  ifor.  April,  1870;  J.  Porter,  in  the  Jf<fA.  Qk. 
n,r.  April,  1X71 ;  1).  A.  Whedon,  in  the  Mfth.  Qu.  Ihc. 
Jan.  l»i>8.  and  April,  1870;  l>.  U.  Wheth>n,  in  the  Mrlh. 
Q«.  Rev.  lM(k'>.  p.  124, 27ti,  312, 448 ;  1872,  AprU  and  Oct. 
art.  iii«  1873^  Jan.  188  aq. ;  ImhL  Ret.  Oct.  1854,  art. 
y;  A'orfA  Brit.  Rev.  IMS,  Feb. ;  Ch.  Kmmiiter,  vol.  tv ; 
North  /!/  !.'.  fi'f  >\  xxxii,  269;  Newell  Culver,  Mrtfiotli<tn 
Fotiy  i  rorii  Ago  and  Mow  (N.  Y.  lH7:t,  IHmn);  Mnlcom, 
Theologictil  ltulex,a.v.;  and  the  exrelloiit  Ciittitttyve  of 
tht  Botttm  JMirarjf  (2(1  or  ooniolidated  edition,  Jidy, 
1873V  Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  in  hia  Hist,  of  Mfethoditm, 
nrkoiis  that  lit  leant  l.'KMI  litltH  wnuld  Ik*  rtHjuired  to 
make  up  a  fair  biblioip'aphy  of  Methodism.  The  Kev. 
William  F.  Warren,  D.t).,  in  h'w  Sj^ttematitche  Theoloffie 
emheittich  behandtU  (Bremen,  18C6, 8vo),  besides  giving 
the  position  of  Methodism  in  systematic  theidogy  soroc- 
wiiat  in  detail,  hns  fiinii-lM  ,1  a  s  ery  elaborate  compila- 
tion of  Methoilist  lit  raiure.  which  ia  quite  complete  up 
to  the  time  of  ilio  publicAtinn  of  bis  book;  it  eotrcn  p. 
Id8-18(i.  In  Kngland,  Dr.  Osbom  prepared  a  treatise 
on  the  literature  of  the  Wealeyans  {\/mv\.  1888,  8vo\ 
Very  recently  a  work  ^\^\^  <<i[niniii(i'd  \>\  the  Dr. 
SulzlH'r^cr,  of  Frankfort-on-tlie-Maiii,  which  is  iuteiul- 
ed  to  Ije  a  full  tfcatmenl  of  Methodist  dtKrtrinal  theol- 
ogy for  the  use,  eapociaUyt  of  Ciennan  atudeiita.  VoL  t 
appeared  in  1873. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Cluurcb,  Thk,  is  tlM 
official  tida  of  the  largest  htif  of  Ifctbodiito  in  tlM 
United  Statesy  with  UitechM  in  difimt  paita  «f  tte 

world. 

I.  Orgamzalion.—'T\\\6  title  was  assumed  by  'he  Amer> 
ican  Metbudisu  aa  a  distinct  body  at  what  ia  historically 
known  as  tbe  "ChristnaaOonftnnee,*' wUeh  rnimnrinrBil 
iUaessinn  on  Friday,  I>e<\  24,  17S4.  and  waa  nuithliwrt 
through  Christmas  week, and  until  the  twond  dayof  IIm 
new  year.  Previou.H  to  this  period  the  Ainr  i;,  .m  Metb- 
odisU  bad  constituted  aocietk*^  like  those  in  (ireat  Bri^ 
ain,in  eonnaetioii  with  and  onder  the  jarisdiction  nfthe 
Rev.  John  VVerfejTf  whom  they  all  alike  reverencetl  and 
olieyed  as  their  spiritual  father  and  head.  The  first 
Methodist  service  in  Anu  riia  in  iK-licved  to  have  been 
held  in  tbe  year  1766,  in  the  city  of  JKcw  Yotk,  bj 
Philip  Embury,  an  Irish  immigrant  and  local  pnadier, 
a  car])enter  by  trade,  who  was  moved  thereto  by  tbe 
stirring  ap|>tal.*>  of  Uarbara  Heck,  an  Irishwoman,  whose 
name  is  illustrious  in  the  annalH  of  the  denominatioo. 
Thomas  Webb^  a  captain  in  tbe  firitidi  array,  who  waa 
then  staying  in  America,  Vtihat  Siniwbridge,  and  Ileb> 
ert  Williarn?,  all  local  pn-acliers,  were,  with  Knibur\-, 
the  fin»Re<  utors  of  the  work  thus  liogun,  until,  in  the 
autumn  of  I7(;i^,  Kichard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor 
arrived  at  Pbibuklphia  a»  miasinneriee  aent  oat  Iqr  Ifi; 
Wesley.  Seven  otlierB  afterwaidi  came;  bat  the  entire 
sers-ice  of  all  Wesley's  missionaries  in  the  colonies*  was 
less  than  twcnty-eighi  years,  leaving  out  of  the  accnuiu 
Francis  Asbur}*,  who  alone  of  them  remainetl  in  tha 
oonntiy  duiinff  tbe  Bevolutionanr  War,  and  who  be- 
came the  apoede  and  Uahoip  of  toe  Chordi.  Though 
M  vrr.il  of  them  were  not  fortunate  in  their  assooiaticna 
with  their  American  brethren,  two  aoon  becoming  I're*- 
byterians,  a  thltdtby  hia  active  Tosyiiai,  cmtsing  grava 
scandal  and  even  persecntioo,  and  neae,  f«irf{>t  Asbory, 
Buying  long,  they,  as  a  whole,  by  thdr  labors,  zeal,  and 
.Hdhercu.'e  to  the  well-proved  We.sleyaii  <Hs<ipliiie.  were 
instrumental  in  settling  the  cause  upon  a  tirro  basis,  and 
raii^ing  up  leoiM  ef  Mtiva  pfMuhen  to  any  an  tka 
woric. 

The  lint  Oooftrawe^bild  in  1778,  presided  over  by 

nankin  as  xuperintendcil^  COBStsted  of  ten  member!<.  all 
Europeans,  with  an  aggregate  in  the  socieiteit  of  1160. 
In  May,  1784.  eleven  year>  lat.  r.  notwitliManding  all 
the  adverse  influencea  of  tbe  war,  thqr  nwnbwed  14,988 
members,  aevcfal  hundred  local  pireachen  and  cxhort- 
ers,  84  itinerant  preachers,  with  more  tlian  sixty  cha[>- 
els,  and  probably  not  leH.<*  than  2lKi,(HM)  attendants  upon 
their  worshiji.    lly  the  system  of  itinerancy,  which 

had  been  ri^di^y  enforced  during  this  period,  Metbod- 
iara  had  been  prevented  ftom  localizing  itself,  and  bad 

established  or^ranized  WK'ieties  in  every  sinic  <»f  the 
Union  outside  of  New  Kngland,  become  the  dominant, 
popalar,  religious  power  in  Maryland  and  Ddaware,  and 
at  aeveral  pointa  planted  iu  standard  beyund  the  AU«- 
ghaniea.  Tbmigh  thus  widely  spread,  neariy  nine  tenths 
of  il.H  mendierrihi).  \*  i  rr  sniih  of  MsMjn  and  Dixon'-  tiiu>, 
and  of  these  a  large  pro^xirtion  were  in  the  Middle  btatea, 
when  the  Anglican,  or  the  En|^ah  Established  Clmfcl^ 
once  so  flourishing,  had  becoBM  aeariy  extinct. 

Moat  of  the  Methodists  of  1784  were  without  the  aa^ 
ramentrt;  for  the  r,ii^'!i><!i  elerf:y  \i\m\  whom  they  hAl 
generally  depended  had,  with  few  exceptions,  either  left 
the  country  or  fomken  their  parishes.  ThouMmLo  had 
been  received  into  the  societies  wittiout  baptism;  their 
children  were  growing  up  without  that  sarrrd  rite :  and 
preacher*  were  rniniNterin^'  in  their  pnlisil-i  « ho  ha«l 
never  even  partaken  of  the  Lonl's  SupiK>r.  The  grow- 
ing neoeaaity  for  some  promiun  for  the  admini5iraii«>n 
of  the  sacramenta  had  led  to  ao  aeriooa  thought  and  dia> 
cuasion  in  siirccfwve  Conferences  that  the  regular  sea- 
»ion  of  177''.<1<  I  ininn  the  exi;:eni-v  snilicient  to  warrant 
a  departure  from  ecclesiastical  usage,  constituted  four 
of  their  number  a  presbytery,  who  with  solemn  forma 
proceeded  to  ordain  one  another,  and  afterwards  others 
of  their  tvethicn.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  aacramcntal 
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psfty  yieUe»l  to  the  minority  for  ix-ace'  sake ;  the  a<i- 
■  iTiiLiMrt^n  uf  the  aacramentit  was  ituHpenile«l :  ami  it 
wm  agn^i  to  seek  tha  oouottl  of  Waikjr,  mmI  Abide 
lif  bis  ju<lk;incnL  He  sdviMd  then  to  "continue  on 
thtoki  I'lan  until  further  liinfiioii."  Wi-.lry  fmiud  for 
his  American  aocietie*  no  way  ut  rt-lii  f  until  Mibacquent 
to  the  ooncliuion  of  the  war.  Then,  after  long  m»A  M* 
tore  thoaght,  and  comuiutioo  with  bia  fricDda,  among 
whom  was  Fletcher,  the  saintljr  viear  of  lladeley,  be 
ri'!«.l\  .-<<  to  iwc  the  p*>wer  which  he  !« lit  \c<l  himself 
as  a  prei^byter  to  pua!M>^<s  and  ordain  a  iniiiiMry  that 
abimlil  meet  the  deroandrt  of  [he  thoiiHantU  who  Miu^ht 
aid  from  him  at  their  spiritual  founder.  Ue  propaaed 
to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LLD.,  to  raniva  onlintioa 
at  his  haiKb*  their  !«u[M  riiitcMi<lent,  tO  wbieh  Coin, 
whose  sympathies  were  profoundly  i<lirred  in  their  be- 
half, coiisetiteil,  when  atlid^  and  reflection  hail  con- 
vinoed  him  of  Wesley's  power  to  onlain  to  the  Kpiitro- 
pal  office.  It  was  also  arranged  that  two  of  the  Kn^liiih 
i-ri-aoht-rs  !«hnuM  \k'  onlaiiifd  to  ai-t'otii|iany  him  an  el- 
ilcrt.  AL-cuniinj^ly,  on  the  tir»t  day  of  Septemlier,  17H4, 
at  Bristol,  iwixfi  the  cunvenient  and  w>lemn  forms  of  the 
Chaich  of  England,  and,  assisted  by  Dr.  Coke  and  the 
Bav.  Thomas  Creii;htoti,  a  presbyter  of  the  English 
ClHIIch.  U\-^l<  y  i>p1  (iiii  <l  Kif  hanl  \Vhm(  oat  and  Thom- 
aa  Voaev  to  the  uthcc  of  deacon.  On  the  next  clav  he 
acdaiaad  tbam  eUers,  and,  assisted  by  Creighton  and 
Whatooat,  he  also  ordained  Coke  superintendent,  or  bish- 
op, as  this  officer  was  afterwanis  called.  He  then  sent 
them  up<in  their  rais.«ion,  with  itisinicli'inH  tn  o^^rallize 
the  societies  into  a  di:»tinct  Church,  and  to  onlain  \»- 
bof^  Joint  superintendent  with  Coke.  To  facilitate  their 
work,  he  furnished  them  with  a  "Sonilay  Service,"  or 
litur(;y.  a  collection  of  (tndms  and  hymns,  and  also  The 
Artifl<->  i;.  li^'ii.ii. "  r|K>n  their  nrri\  al  in  America,  a 
Special  con feriMice  or  convention  of  the  itinerant  |)reach- 
ers  was  summoned,  and  on  the  24th  of  December  sixty 
of  them  assembled  in  the  Lovely  Lane  Cha|iel.  in  the 
city  of  BalticDore.  Dr.  Coke  took  the  chair,  and  pr^ 
setitc«l  the  following  lettrr  from  Wetilcy,  written  eiijhi 
days  after  the  ordioattoDs,  and  teraeiy  stating  the 
giwHda  «r  what  ha  hwl  doM  and  adviMi  t 


**  B!y  a  very  aaooamoa  train  of  provldeneet,  many  of 
tha  pwwrtDws  of  Korth  America  nre  totally  dl^lalacd 


I  their  mother  eonntry.  and  etvcted  Into  independent 
 m.   The  Bncllsh  gtnremment  has  no  anthoruy  over 

tbem,  p'th'T  civtlor  erclenifliitlcal,  any  more  thHO  over  the 
iit.it*-*  i>r  lli'll m  l.  .\  civil  authority  U  exer(i»*'il  .»vrr 
thTD.  n-ir!ly  by  the  Coinrrt"^"  siid  partly  hy  the  \i  civiiifj  il 
a">M-m'>l!«"< ;  mil  no  one  either  es<'r<'i»c.  or  cUini-  miy  cr- 
cl»'-«i;i''tlr  il  authitritT  at  all.  In  thi'^  pecul-ar  fiitiaiioii, 
^  >m«"  •.h.)a<aii(N  of  the  inhabitaiit"  of  thrt  »tar<-^  de<ire 
iny  advice :  and,  in  rnntiiHance  with  Iheir  deoire,  I  have 
dntssB  an  a  little  sketch* 

**lMdrKtag^i  Aaeaaat  of  the  Primitive  Charch  con- 
vlQced  ne,  many  yeara  ago^  that  bUhop^  and  presbyters 
are  the  eiune  i»rder,and  eonseqaently  have  the  eame  right 
to  ttrdaln.  Fur  many  vesm  I  have  bc«-ti  Imiiortnned,  from 
time  to  lime,  to  exercW  tlii-<  ri<.'ht,  iiy  ••rdainlng  part  of 
•mr  travelling  preacher*.  Hut  I  liavi-  -siil  r<  fii«ed,  not  only 
for  |>«we'  »«kc,  hot  !>«■<-. ri-''  I  wii«  flcicniilin'il  .i«  liule  a> 

eiiwihlc  to  vloiato  the  e«ral)li»tici|  orilt-r  of  ilu-  Njitlmial 
harrh.  r.,  wliicti  I  IxdoujfMl. 

"Utit  the  rawe  i«  widely  (lilTerpiil  iH-twei-ii  Eiii-laiul  niid 
North  .\merlca.  Here  thei-e  are  bidhopx  wiio  haM-  a  It-u'  il 
ieriMliction.  In  Amerioi  there  are  none,  netiber  aiiv 
parish  ■toiataiet  sn  tkat  far  mnam  hoadrad  miles  logeth- 
er  thera  ts  aoae  either  to  baptise  or  to  admlnleier  the 
Lord'a  Snpper.  Here,  t  herer  ire,  my  somple*  are  at  an  end, 
aed  f  conr«!re  myself  at  fall  lilwrty,  as  I  violate  no  or> 
der  an<l  invade  no  ni.-in'ti  rlKht,  hy  appointing;  anr!  <>«nd- 
In^'  l.ihiirerH  Into  the  harvest. 

'•  I  havr  accordlni;ly  nppobiie  1  lir.  Cuki-  and  .Mr.  Fr  in- 

<H»  .\«b-]ry  to  be  joint  Fii|)'T|nt  over  mir  lin-tlirfii 

111  No-ih  .\nieric^i,  ft*  ali«o  Ui.-li.u<l  Wli  ilr  i.it  and  Th  iin- 
a-i  \'r**ey  in  act  ao  elder"  arnon^  Iticni,  liv  t)apt;7.in<,'  and 
mioiateriu;;  ihe  L'lriVn  Sii|iper.  Ami  I  have  prepared  a  | 
litnrjry,  little  difFerin);  from  that  of  the  Chun  h  of  Enitland 
(I  think,  the  best  coo»tltute<l  national  Church  in  itiv 
woridh  which  1  advlaa  all  tbe  iravelHnK  preachers  to  nee 
oa  the  Lofd^  day  hi  all  tbe  cnnt^regatlone.  reading  tbe 
tfrnny  only  on  Wedoe^days  and  Frldayr^,  ana  praying  e«- 
tempore  tm  all  iiihcr  day^,  I  «Uo  ndviM  the  elders  lu  ad- 
arislstsr  the  Sapper  of  the  Lurd  oa  every  Lord's  day. 

•«ir  aay  eaa  wUI  polai  aai  a  Bdia  latlowd  aad  aoript- 


ursi  way  of  feedins  and  gnidlng  those  poor  sheep  in  tbe 
wilderness,  I  will  gladly  embrace  IL  At  pneeat  1  caaaot 
see  any  better  method  than  that  I  have  taken. 

"  It  has  Indeed  been  proponed  to  desire  the  BngHsb 
bishops  to  ordain  part  of  onr  preachers  Ibr  Amerlei ;  bat 

to  this  I  object:  (1.)  I  desired  the  bUbop  of  Utndon  to  or* 
dsln  only  one:  bnt  could  notjirevull.  {%)  If  they  conocnt- 
fd,  we  know  the  ^lown<-«■  of  thf-r  iirocifiliugN :  but  the 
iiialter  ailuiil«  ^if  no  (1<  I«>  i^t.i  It'  tlu-y  Would  ordain 
IlifiM  now.  they  wttuld  likowi^v  <'XinMt  Ut  pjvern  tliein: 
anil  liow  ;,'rtevi>u^ly  woiil<l  ihi-  ••:ilaiij;lf  US  !  <.4.)  .\*  our 
AroeririMi  brethren  are  now  toiallv  dieeiiCan.iU'd  both 
fr<utn  the  ntnte  and  from  the  En::liKli  hierarchy,  we  dar«? 
not  entangle  them  again,  either  with  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er. Thqr  aia  aow  at  fhU  Ubariy  ataaply  to  follow  tba 
.Scripinrea  and  tha  Primitive  Chwch.  Aad  we  Jadge  t( 
best  that  tbey  ahooM  ataad  Ibat  la  that  Hbarty  wberewllh 
Qod  has  so  straagely  made  them  ftee.* 

After  the  readint;  and  (■on'»iil«-ration  of  this  iliN-nmfnt, 
it  wa.^  witliout  a  single  diMM-ntiii^  voiti\  rfjjnlnrly  and 
formally  "  agreed  to  form  a  Methodi.st  Kpisco|»al  ( 'hurch, 
in  which  the  litoigjr  (as  peacntad  by  tbe  Uev.John 
Wesley )  HhouM  be  read,  and  the  nmments  be  admlnb* 
tercd  by  a  Mi|«TiiifeiulciU,  elder:',  and  deacoiix,  whotthnll 
be  ordaino«l  by  a  pn'.sliytery,  using  the  KpisH-opal  form, 
08  prescribed  to  the  Hcv.  Mr.  Wesley's  Prayer-book ;"  or, 
in  the  langaaga  of  tha  Hinotca  of  the  Coofereoce,  fol- 
lowing the  cntmad  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who 
iiicnili-d  the  Kpinj-ojial  mo.l'  of  government,  we  tlniught 
it  best  t4>  become  an  KpiM-o[wil  (.'hurch,  making  the 
Episcopal odke  elective,  and  the  elected  Kuperinteodent, 
or  bbbop,  amenable  to  the  body  of  ministers  and  preach- 
ers." Asbury  refused  the  high  ofHcc  to  which  Wesley 
had  spfioiiitrd  him  mile.H.H  it  wen'  ratiti' d  liy  the  Con- 
ference, and.  in  accordance  with  the  act  ot  organization, 
both  he  and  Coke  were  fonnaUy  and  unanimoii»ly  elect* 
ed  superintendcnto.  On  the  second  day  of  the  scosinn, 
Asbury  was  ordained  deacon,  elder  on  the  thini,  and 
superintendent  on  the  fourth,  Coke  beinc  a.s>i'-t(il  by 
Whatcoat  aiHi  Vasey  in  the  service*,  atul  also  in  the  last 
Inr  Otterbcin,  a  personal  friend  of  Asbory,  and  a  rafa)l»> 
tar  in  the  (ierman  Keformed  Church.  The  ".<^nnday 
Service"  and  "  Articles"  prepare*!  I.y  Wesley  were  adopt- 
ed; the  Rules  and  Discipline  w  ere  n  \  i!»e<l  and  adapted 
to  the  new  order  of  things;  tbe  establishment  of  a  col- 
l^pawaa  naolvad  apon}  twalva  pMiahan  waraordobiad 
eUeiB,  and  ooa  dcaeiM^  and  tha  wwfc  of  the  OMiftraiwa 
was  done. 

IMlTcrent  views  have  been  taken  f>f  the?<c  transact ion% 
though  not  among  Methodists.  On  tbe  one  hand  it  ia 
held  that  Wealey  did  not  ordain  Ooke  aa  blabop,  hoi  to 

an  undefined  snjierintendenrj- ;  that  he  fouiwl  faidt  with 
.V.«tlinry  for  a.vitinung  to  Ik»  a  bishop ;  thai  he  di<|  iii>t  in- 
teml  till'  ?«-pTratioii  of  his  sot  ietie!*  from  (he  Chiin-hof 
Knglontl,  or  an  authority  by  his  ordinations  to  admhi> 
ister  the  aacramarta.  Tha  view  taken  hgr  Methodiat 
writers  may  be  stated  nn  follown:  1.  Wesley's  letter, 
above  quote^l,  fthows  his  understanding  of  the  condition 
of  those  in  wh<»e  Ix-hslf  be  acteil.  Their  one  gn'at  de- 
mand was  some  proviiian  for  tbe  sacrameato^  and  this  he 
propoaad  to  anawcTf  nac  only  ihr  the  tHoa  beinif,  hut  In 
perpetuity  fi>rever.  The  Church  of  Fnplnnd  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  L'nitctl  SiateN  xo  that  he  vioLne,l  no  law 
<ir  regidation  of  that  Chiircb  in  what  he  might  do  for 
America.  He  piovided  for  no  separation,  for  there  was 
nothing  left  ta  aepaiata  firan.  tbe  terms  of  tbe  let* 
ter,  Whatcont  and  Va^'v.  whom  be  onlaitied.  were  to 
administer  the  saerameni".  a.n  they  j>rcHVfd4'<l  to  do  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival.  He  intended  the  step 
token  to  obviate  forever  all  neceasily  fur  any  connection 
of  Ancrlean  Hethodian  with  the 'English  hierarchy. 
Tbe  liturgy  which  he  pnn  'in  I,  with  the  form<«  used  in 
the  Kngiish  Chun-h  for  onlniatiotiH  to  the  three  distinct 
offices  of  the  ministrv'.  itidii-at*'^  his  iniint  that  the  three 
offices  shottkl  be  perpetuated  in  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnreh.  To  him  the  name  was  not  important,  bat  the 
function  was.  He  therefore  said  "  smKrintendcnt"  and  . 
**  elder,"  instead  of  bishop  and  presliyter  -  more  modest 
titles,  (lerbatM,  bufthe  same  in  im|M)rt  and  any  new  ly- 
eleeted  superintendent  was  to  be  presented  to  the  sufier- 
to  ba  avdaintd."   S.  For  Ibr^  yam  lift 
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Wesley  had  believed  th«tbt8hop«  andpresbyii  r->  Knsii- 
tated  but  one  order,  with  tbe  sane  right  to  ordain.  1 1  e 
knew  that  for  two  centuries  the  mceearion  of  bisbop»  in 

the  ('hiin  h  iif  Alcx.nitiria  wan  |)roHer\"(Hl  throiiy;!!  ortli- 
nation  Uy  iiri"*l>y(«T»  aloiif.  "  1  firmly  bt-lieve,"  he  said, 
"I  am  a  scriptural  tiriircon-oct  much  as  any  man  in 
England  or  in  Europe ;  for  the  unintecniptcd  auoocaaion 
I  know  lo  be  a  flible  which  no  man  erer  did  or  can 
pnmf  hut  he  aL<«>  held  that  "in  itlirr  Oirisi  nor  his 
apostlea  {iftbcribe  any  particular  fiirni  of  Church  p>v- 
cnim«-nt."  lie  was  a  tme  bislii>j>  nt  the  Hock  wliieh 
<iod  bad  givoi  to  his  eaie.  lie  had  hitlierto  lefuwd 
"to  exercise  this  riifbt"  of  ordaining,  because  he  would 
not  come  into  m  i  tl!4  -s  conflict  with  llit  onler  of  tho 
Kn^'U»h  Churili  t<.  \',liiih  he  t)elonK(>d.    Hui  after  the 


pomp  and  pretentiousness  were  far  removed  fn>rn  that 
character  of  simplicity  which  be  had  ao  iaboriouafy 
8Um[>ed  upon  Metho^w.  <*I  study  to  be  little,"  be 
truly  uiil  in  the  samo  letter;  botwLi  ii  lie  aiMxl,  "Ton 
stud^  to  be  great,"  he  took  counsel  of  his  fears,  and 
■bowed  bow  little  lie  knew  the  real  character  of  Atibunr, 
U»  whom  he  waa  writing.  Tlietnithia,henuulc«  bishops 
and  ecrfferf  him  auperintendent.   American  Metbofiats 

e«rl\  sjiw  tit  ti  i  -<.ni(  t  iin(  N  iir<e  I  he  i  it  hiT  \s  nrfl.  (I. '"The 
eliler!<hiji  is  by  MTipiural  precedent,  anil  l>y  the  natural 
cuunte  of  ihingR,  an  crolxMlyin^  the  ma»»  of  the  mature 
mini»tr>-,  the  main  bodgr  and  titink  of  the  ninisienal 
atrenfct  h  and  power.  As  such  It  it  naftmlhr  and  cmdelT 
the  undcveli)|K-4l  ohe  ordt  r.  ,Ius>t  n*,  naturally,  aint  hy  >a- 
creil  precedeut  and  expediency,  it  rcaerves  the  liiaconate 


Ivcvolntion,  hi.s  onlHiniiii;  ftir  America  would  violate  no  j  order  as  ita  pRpamtOljr  popillge,  99  it  flowers  up  mt0 
law  of  the  Church ;  and  whcu  tbe  ncoeasity  was  dearly  tbe  Episetuwcy  aa  iia  eonoentiaied  repreaentative  ordci; 
apparent,  his  beait^aion  ceamL   ''There  doee  not  ap- 1  Fundamentally,  there  may  thus  be  one  order;  Kubmdin- 

pear,"  he  said,  "any  otla-r  "  ay  of  Mipi  lv  iiil;  iln  ir  ^ithirily,  a  ><  <  iiihI  unlcr:  and  deri\ .-iiu  i  1> .  >  1 1  -nju  riiir  in 
ninisCers."  Having  formed  hia  i>ur]MNH>,  in  l-  ehmary,  function,  a  third  order.  Tlie  onli  rslii]>  and  orj^anic  [>er- 
178^  he  invited  l>r.  Coke  to  hia  atudy  in  City  itoad,  Uid  manence  b  conaliiutcd  in  all  three  ca«e^  aect^rtling  to 
tbe  case  before  him,  and  pmpoaed  to  twdain  and  aend  eocred  precedent,  by  ordination.  The  highest  of  the 
him  to  Anwriea.  Oithe  was  startled  at  fint,  doubting  '  throe  onlcrs  i«  e»|>odally.  aa  it  hapiMUH.  |»eqketuated  by 
Wesley's  right  to  onlain  hin),  thf>u>;h  why.  if  the  ordi-  a  series  of  ordainini;  hands,  passinji  frnm  prnl<e<  sxir  lo 
nation  wen*  not  to  the  odii'e  of  biahop,  the  next  higher  j  sucecitfior,  hiithop  authenlicatinj.;  hihhop,  as  chU  r  docs 
to  that  which  he  already  held,  b  inesiplieable.  He  iwt  authenticate  elder,  or  deacon,  deacon.  Hcno^ 
flnall^  asBCUted,  and  wrote,  "The  power  of  ordaining  though,  as  derivative,  it  is  in  origin  leas  an  order,  and  an 
othera  shoidd  be  recrived  by  me  from  you,  by  the  im-  j  inferior  urtlcr,  yet,  an  coniitilutcd.  it  becnmfK  more  dlo- 
|>4(t.iiion  of  your  handa,"  ;i.  History  records  no  other  tinctively  an  order  than  either  of  the  other  iwn.  The 
plan  as  pro|w>M*4l  than  that  of  an  Kfjiscopal  organization.  ^  New  Tcfriaroent  fumiidiefs  indeed,  no  deciaive  {ireccdent 
TIds  is  V  hat  \(  li!*  laid  liifore  the  few  preachers  calletl  of  an  ordained  and  permanently  fixed  s«ipeipicsbyt0ial 
for  counsel  immediately  after  Coke's  arrival  in  Amer-  |  order;  but  it  does  furnish  dasaea  and  instances  of  men 
ica.  The  title  asoumed  by  I  he  Church  is  "  Episcopal." 
The  Minutes  of  the  organlzatii  ii  say  that  this  was 
done,  "  following  the  counM-b  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who 
noomoHnded  the  Episcopal  mo4lc  of  Church  gorcm- 
nwnt,  making  the  Kpiscupal  office  dcctivc,  and  the 
elected  superintendent,  or  bishop,  atoenable  to  the  body 
of  ministcnt  ami  preacher*;"  ami  he  had  no  rciiniol 
for  the  statement  or  the  title,  though  the  ducumeul  was 
printetl  under  his  eye.  The  Minutes  of  1789  say  of  him: 
"Preferring  the  Episcopal  minle  tif  Church  government, 

he  set  apart  Thomas  Coke  ftir  lint  Episcopal  office,  and  |  nouiu-es.  '  I,  .lohn  AVesley,  think  ntytrlf  prvrtdnHai/jf 
having  .Ulivi  ri  ll  to  liim  li  tters  of  Episcopal  onlers,  di-  i  .\t.i.i  i>  at  tlii>  titm-  to  w  i  n|iart,' etc."  (t>.II.Whc- 
rected  him  to  set  apart  l;'rancis  Asbinrji'  for  the  same  don,  .l/rf A.  (^uar.  y&r.  Oct.  1H7 1,  p. ti7C.) 
Epiaeopnl  ofllee,  in  consequence  of  whidi  the  said  Fran-  II.  Hoef  rum,— 1.  The  "  A  riidu  «if B^tfifm'  prepared 
CIS  .\sburi'  was  solemidy  set  apart  for  the  said  Episctifial  i  by  Wealey  for  the  new  Church,  twenty-four  in  number, 
office,"  winch  staiemi  iits  Wesley  never  disputed,  and  I  are  an  abridgment  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
noneof  thew  ihinu's  diil  hi'  loudenm.  If  Coke  and  the  Chnrch  of  Eii^^land.  Fifiten  of  the  latter  are  entirely 
Methodists  of  that  day  niiaunderstood  or  exceeded  hia  I  omitted,  and  several  others  considerably  amended. 
IntentionB  and'aeta,  that  he  took  no  pninafooorreet  their  I  While  all  Isneea  of  Calvinism,  as  well  as  of  Rominh 
error  is  the  strangest  and  most  unaccountable  thing  of  leanings,  arc  careftilly  eliminated,  there  is  no  inseition 
alL  4.  The  lan^nace  of  Charles  Wesley  is  to  the  point,  of  Wesley's  Arminianism,  or  of  his  doctrines  of  the 
He  certainly  knew  what  was  done,  and  the  intention  ill  "Witness  of  the  Spirit"  ami  ••Christian  l'erfe<  tion." 
doiitg  iu  He  says  that  his  brother  "assumeti  the  Cpia-  Several  imporunt  protests  agaiubl  I'elagiau,  lUimiah, 
«0pdeiharacter,onldnedcildHt,eoniaaMedabishop,am]  |  and  other  errors,  are  retained,  aa  are  also,  in  subatanoc, 
sent  bim  to  ordnin  our  lay  preachen  in  America."  He  those  articles  which  are  in  acconlanre  with  the  scnti- 
wnjte  hitli  rly  to  his  brother  .hdin  of  Coke'n  "Methodist  ments  of  the  universal  Chnrch.  On  the  Trinity,  the 
Episcopal  Chiiri-h  in  Haiti  more.''  of  the  readiness  of  the  |>ers<iii  and  work  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  tlic  Script- 


exercinng  so|M>rpresliyterial  authority,  so  that  pure  and 
(S'rfect  |Mirity  of  dthce  is  not  »liviiuly  (iijoiiied.  .Such 
ciasaca  and  cases  are  tlie  apostles,  (lerbapa  the  evan^c- 
liata,  St.  Jamca  of  Jennalem,  and  Timothy  and  Tiiufi. 
.  .  .  Wesley  held  that  the  episcopate  and  eUleivhip 
were  8<j  one  order  that  the  pover  con.Htituting  an  Episco- 
pal iifili  r  inheri  d  in  the  eldership ;  luit  he  diil  iioi  Ik;- 
lieve  that  tliere  lay  in  the  eldership  a  ri^iit  to  exercitie 
that  power  without  a  true  providential  and  divine  caU. 
Hence,  in  his  Episcofial  diploma  given  to  Coko,  he  an- 


Londoii  preachers  tw  receive  orders  from  him,  of  Coke's 
ambition  and  rashness.  Coke  distinctly  aaid,  after  his 

ntum  to  England,  that  ''hehaddonenothfalgbvllNldar 


urc  canon,  original  sin,  free  will,  Justiticatioii  by  faith, 
vieanona  amnement,  and  gnod  works,  they  speak  dearly 

and  in  the  most  ortho<lox  language.    The  design  wa« 


the  direction  of  .Mr.  Wesley;"  and  Wealey  replied  to  to  pmvlde  a  hroa<l  an<l  HUtbI  |>lnlform  upon  which  the 
Charles  that  Cuke  "  has  done  nothing  rashly."  Silence  great  lioily  cf  Christians  who  hoi. I  the  essentials  of 
in  auch  circumstances  becomes  assent.  6.  Wesley,  then, .  Christianity  might  stand  together  in  h>ve  and  diarity. 
Intended  an  Episenpal  (Siurch.  But  an  Epiaeopal  |  With  a  few  vcihal  chaiigea,  and  tho  biertioo  of  one 
Church  must  have  an  Eiiiscopacy,  and  therefore  an  new  nrticle  (the  tw*  nty-tliird). thej' Hattdaa thsy  wwn 
»7riffifcjj70(.  ,  I'i-liop.  or  siin<-rintendent,  names  alike  in  sig-  adopted  in  \~>*-\:  and  from  the  year  18S2  It  has  been 
nilicalioii.  lie  pn  tcrrt  il  ilic  latter,  as  did  Coke,  who  placed  In^yond  the  js-wer  cf  the  Church  i"  ■  r.  \  oKe,  al- 
spoke  in  his  sennun  at  Aabury's  ordination  of  "  our  bish- 1  tcr,  or  change"  ibem.  Sec  Auticu^  Tw  liKTV-m-K, 
opa,  or  auperintendents,  aa  we  mther  call  them."  When  I  ofrt^  MttkMUi  KjAeapti  €kmr^. 
it  Is  f^an  to  l  «-  riiij^Ii'd  as  a  |K'n*onal  title  to  the  inenm- 
licnts  oi'  till'  otiiic,  \\'i>sley  wrote.  '•  Mow  can  you,  how 
dare  yon,  MiU'i-r  yonrsi-lf  to  he  called  l.ishopV"  though  agrt'cs  witli  universal  >\'esleyan  Metlioilisni.  It  has 
be  well  knew  that  an  Episcopal  Church  must  have  its  i  been  stoutly  aud  bitterly  accused  of  IVla^nism  by 
hialiop.  To  tbe  titles  not  to  tbe  things  ha  did  ohjeet,  I  thoae  who  iHrmed  their  cttimata  of  Anninianiam  ftaoi 
atroof^,  for  ai  it  met  him  in  England,  its  1  the  wiidnga  of  nwn  who  received  a  patt  only  of  that 


2.  The  t/i) <>li>';t/  of  the  Chiinh  is  thoroughly  Armin- 
inii,  ivi  it  has  l>een  from  the  iH-cinning.    In  this  it 
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STfltcm,  and  incorponiteil  with  it  othiT  arnt  otjectiona- 
hit  princnlM,  atitvt  tban  from  a  familiarity  with  the 
Titwt  of  Anriiriw  hhneelf.  The  arttdet  on  "Original 

Sto*  «ii<l  ''Frpf  Will"  nIhmiU!  forever  have  navtHl  it  rnun 
thai  rpproacli.  Wesley's  d<»ctrinal  itonnotis.  Notes  on 
the  Xcw  Testament,  and  other  writtn{;M,  have  been  iw 
Madaniaof  Anntniaa  onbodmqr,  while  the  ri^  exaaB- 
inatinn  to  whieh  all  esmUdatee  for  the  miniatTT  are  mb- 
ject»-i!  i-t  itA  chief  security  that  (v;ilv  wlmt  is  <ti->  itn  il 
Gomn  aud  sound  in  doctrine  stiall  U-  [ircurlail  in  ii.^ 
palpit.< 

&  Wcel^'s  doctrine  of  the  "  Witncea  of  the  Spirit," 
kwwn  to  many  i»y  the  term  "Aawirance"  hoMe  an  ini* 

pntttnt  [•)■■■—  :ii  tl;.'  -\-:i  rn  i.ftlir  ('lliiri  l,.     Me  di'lineit 

it  ai  "an  iuwani  inipriv.iuii  on  (lie  m>ii1.  wlicretiy  the 
Spirit  of  God  immediately  and  directly  witneMw«  to  iny 
•^rit  that  I  an  a  child  of  Uod;  that  Jeeus  Chriat  batii 
Imd  me,  and  giv«a  hinaelf  fhr  me;  that  all  my  sins 
iiablntlad  oat,  and  I,  t  vin  I.  nm  rcconriicd  t<>  (i<Hi;" 

and  to  effiwt  this  pereua>ion.  he  Hiip|H>!U"<  that  the  Holy 
Sjtirit  "  works  upon  the  houI  by  bi^  imni<-<liat«>  influence, 
and  bf  a  atnmg  thm^h  inexpbadda  opemtion."  The 
pwBwinn  of  Ibta  assarance  is  taoftht  to  be  the  priv ilo^e 
of  all  Ijfliever*',  ami  ix  niifiit*  aro  diliiciMifly  in-*iriifti'il 
n>>i  to  rest  until  it  Ls  received;  wiiile  it  ia  a  ctHMant 
tiK-iiii'  in  the  pulpit  and  the  oodal  meeting.  Soeb  ii 
the  emphaaaa  peaetieaUjr  jplaoed  upon  it. 

4. 8siKtifieation,  or  **  Christian  Perfiwtion,"  as  Wes- 
li-r  pn  f.  rreil  tc»  style  it,  i*  a  d«»ctrine  of  all  Methiwliftm, 
and  is  limily  helil  by  the  Church.  It  tcachea  no  Mate 
attainable  in  thL«  life  like  that  uf  the  aQgelt,  or  of  Adam 
in  Fsndiae,  or  in  which  there  as  Ml  ammption  from 
miMakM,  if;ni<»ran<«<  inflrmitlet.  or  temptations;  and, 

(-•»i!iv  1 tbrtt  all  Niiiit^  in  ly  In  f.jith  U'  •><>  t\V.--  [  ^^i^b 
the  Utvv  of  (ii>d  that  all  the  jHiwerH  of  the  kohI  shall  be 
woiverwJ  from  the  abnormal,  perverte«l,  sinful  condi- 
tion, and,  together  with  the  oHtwaid  eonduct,  be  oobp 
traned  fn  entire  harmonr  with  fove.  Hee  M erimmsir. 

III.  ilorfmmrnt.    -  I.  The  (leufnii  ('onfrrfnrf,  the 
hii;ln.«t  of  I  he  live  jiidifaiories  of  the  Church,  amembles 
on  iht-  lir»t  day  of  May  in  every  fourth  year,  and  is  the 
Mdy  legislative  body  of  the  denooiinatioii.  As  in  the 
Christmas  Conf^nce.  it  was  fiir  many  years,  oonstnus 
tively  at  W*!,  an  a->*<  iiiMy  of  (In-  uhulf  miuUtrv.  IhiI 
their  increaMiiig  nnniUT,  the  im]xwsiliility  of  a  jjeiieral 
allieilaiii  i  from  the  conotantly-extendinj;  field,  and  the  | 
idt  neeessity  of  settling  the  dnctriuel  and  eoeksiastical  | 
srtlems  upon  •  basis  1«s  earihr  ehanfred.  led  to  the  ar-  ' 
rinifement.  ifi  IHiW,  that  thenc<-fnnh  it  <  nn- 

ftmtii  of  minL»terial  delepales  fmm  the  t^  veral  Annual  i 
Cooferenoea,  aetint;  under  certain  clearly-dpfine<l  restric- 
~heae  icatrietive  rulaa,  or  articles,  aa  they  arc 
,  bare  been  mndtfled  from  time  to  time,  thou;;h  I 
lbs  m<wt  itn|x>rtaiit  rbaiii;<'  «•»•«  efTccfed  in  IH72,  pn>- 
Tiding  for  the  intro  liu-tion  nf  laymen  iuto  the  ba«lv,  1 
«iUl  eqtud  powers  » it  b  I  lie  <-ler;;y.    The  (tcnend  Con- 
ftecnee  aoir  (1878)  oonsista  of  one  mini^iter  for  eyvry 
fcftr-lhre  members  of  each  Annnil  Cotiferenee,  chosen 
'fv  the  i]tr,iy,  and  two  laymiMi,  clio-xn  l.y  elector* 
frum  the  several  (.Quarterly  OmfcrcnceM  within  the  mme  i 
tsnitocy.   The  regulations  defining  its  functions  are  as  I 
Mtsws;  •Tbetieiieral  Conference  Miall  have  full  p.w- 
CB to  make  rules  and  rej^nlations  for  our  rbnr.  b.  nnder 
tteMhtwin);  limitatioTi-t  and  rr.«trii  tion'<.  naiiich  : 

*LThe  Ucneral  Coiire-eiu  e  »«hall  not  iilu  r.  revi.ke.  or 
Chanee  onr  Articles  (if  l{eli;;ion.  nor  establi-li  anv  new 


Bdjud*  or  rule*  of  doctrine  contrary  to  onr  present  ex- 
tnnc  and  seuMlahed  standards  of  doctrine. 


"U.  Tbw  shall  not  allow  more  than  one  ministerial 
nMMnuKife  iv  evefy^ftmrteen  membem  of  the  Annnal 
cimfersoee,  nor  enow  of  a  less  nnmber  than  ime  fiir  every 

r>irtT-t!ve.  nor  more  than  two  lay  delegates  for  anv  Aiintial 
C'  lKferwnce :  prori<1M,  neverthele<!>.  that  when  there  fihall 
be  In  auy  Annual  i'miference  n  frnrtinn  of  two  thtrd»  the 
iinml>er  which  -hull  !>.•  fixed  for  the  ratio  of  represenln- 
ti-n,  »ach  Anim:il  ('•■nU-fwt-  -ii  iH  i,c  eudiled  to  mii  nd- 
nill'innl  delegiin-  f  .r  "i  h  fr  i.  ti..n;  anrl  jinTnle^l,  wU  t, 
Uut  )Hi  Coufefeiiic  ciiall       dciiioil  thir  itrivile-n  of  niie 

111.  They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any  pnri  <)r  rule  of 
aoeslodaewayl^riseope^iordestioy 


the  plan  of  our  itinerant  fjeneral  pu|>eruitcuil<  iny ;  bot 
niuy  nopoiMt  a  mixMouary  birhou  or  eupLTiuivuUeul  for 
ttuy  of  our  forei^u  miwioos,  limltiDg  his  jurisdiction  to 
the  «ame  respectively. 

"IV.  They  »ball  not  revoke  or  change  the  Oeneral  Bales 
of  the  united  societies. 

"  V.  They  ►h;dl  iii>t  do  away  the  jirivilei'e*  of  onr  min- 
UtcTM  orpieiu'herr>  of  trial  by  a  coniniittt'c,  and  of  an  np- 
|ie«l :  neither  shall  tbejr  du  away  the  privileges  of  our 
meniberv  of  trial  belUie  the  society,  orl>y  a  committee^ 

mid  "f  .111  appeal. 

■  VI.  I  I;.  \  cliiill  not  appropi i;itf  tlu'  prudiici'  of  the 
Hook  i'liiHc;  !!.  nor  of  Ih*"  <  loirlrr  Fund,  to  imy  purpopo 
other  than  fur  i In-  Ipcm  tii  <  f  ihr  tnivi  liiii^',  Mi;i4.'rniiniera- 
ry.  aaperauiiuskicd,  iuid  woru-oui  preai  lu-iH,  their  wivo*, 
I WMMWS,  and  children. 

'  /VmvfaMif,  nevertheleiw,  thnt  upon  the  concnrrent  recom- 
mendation of  three  fburths  of  all  the  members  uf  ibe  sev- 
eral Annnal  Cunfereocee  who  shall  be  prencnl  and  vote 
•HI  (inch  reconinicndntion,  then  a  nnOorit  v  of  two  thirtli'  of 
the  General  C  onference  iucceedlns  shall  ^nfllce  to  alter 
any  of  the  .-ihove  vestrlctloni*  excepting  the  tlinl  article; 
and  nl-'o.  whenever  such  alteration  or  alterjitiona  abnll 
have  Ui-ih  tlr-t  riTintiinended  by  two  thirds  ufilie  t;eneral 
Coiifer'-ii.  c.  .-o  ii-  three  fourths  of  the  tin  nilier-  of 

all  iIk-  Animal  Conli  ri'iH  es  »*hall  have  Ciinnirred  iin  afore- 
oabl,  ^uch  alteration  or  idterutiuus  vbiUI  lake  ed'ei  t." 

Thew!  Hettriaive  JtmUa^  together  with  the  Artiek* 
o/Iiflifrifm  ai>dthe  Gmmil  /Mm  fsee  Mirmoi»tnM],ar» 
(•i>riiiiinnl \  li  'M  I'l  Iw  till'  < '"ii'-'if ittiuii  iif  the  Clmrrb. 
They  innk<'  the  dciKTal  (_"onl<  r>  lu »■  Mipri-UH'  in  author- 
ity, with  entire  supervision  over  all  the  iiiien-nt.t  and 
work  of  tho  deneaiinarion,  and  the  bond  of  tho  whole 
eonnertinnal  system.  It  cfecte  the  bishops  and  other 
j:iMiern!  ofli,  r  rs;  tlie  bisbop.s,  who  arc  its  presiding'  ofii- 
cers  but  not  meinbera  of  the  body,  aie  subject  to  its 
direction,  and  answerable  to  it  for  thiieir  nenl  as  erdl  as 
official  conduct. 
9.  The  jHiKeM  (^rmfhmee  Is  inadtnted  Ibr  the  trial 

of  bishops  niny  ln'  .n.  '  its^-d  of  wronir-di'iiif,'.  and  of 
appeala  of  convicted  niemlK-nt  of  on  .\nnual  C'onfercnce. 
The  Annual  Conferences  severally  elect  anntudly  seven 
•^Tiieie  of  Appeak."  In  case  of  an  appeal,  the  tiien 
firam  three  Onnferenees  eontignoos  to  that  wbeae  deci> 

sion  is  iippe.'deil  fnini.  coiisiiinic  the  Judicial  Conference, 
wboHc  action  ii*  liiial,  CMcpt  that  all  diciitiona  of  quce- 
tiona  of  Uw  are  reviewe<l  !>y  the  (M'licral  Conferenoet 
For  the  trial  «f  an  accused  bishop,  the  trien  from  five 
neighboring  (VNiferenete  are  necessary. 

Thf  Ant  Ult'  f'linj'  iriiri-  is  coii)|Mi.s<'i|  wholly  of  trav- 
elling preachers.  It  sclecto  the  place  ot  ita  MWiimuk,  the 
bishopH  apiMiinting  the  time,  and  presidiug.  It  pos- 
aeMea  no  legiaktiveposrert  tte  functions  are  purely  ad> 
tniiii.oirative.  It  holda  the  power  of  discipline  over  lie 
'>\v  n  tnemlKTs.  inqoiriug  aniuially  into  i1i<'  (  lirisliun 
character  and  niiniaterial  ethciciicy  of  e;uh  by  name 
It  gathers  the  pccleaiaatical  statistics  of  ita  wversl  aoci- 
etie!Sthou(;li  ita  juriKdietion  is  over  the  mi nislcns  rather 
than  over  the  churches.  The  proceedinps  and  action 
of  this  txxly,  a!»  n-CMfdi  d  in  its  J'niriial.  are  reviesrad  by 
the  (ienenil  Conference,  to  w  hich  it  u  Mibjcct. 

4.  The  IHthiet  Otuffrmet  embraces  the  diniiebea  of 
a  premdint;  elder's  district,  and  \»  omiixised  of  the  pas- 
torn,  b»cal  preachers,  exhorter*,  and  one  atewanl  and 
Sunday-school  wi|K'rintendeiit  from  eai  li  pastoral  cliar:je. 
It  licensea  local  preachers,  recommenda  them  to  the  An- 
nuel Cnnference  fbr  orders  or  for  admission  on  trial,  and 
holds  jurisdictii»n  over  fbeni :  it  i«  also  chartjril  with 
a  ^eiiiTil  supervision  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  af- 
fairs «if  the  district.  Specilicalh  .  i;  iu'|uires  into  the 
nrorfc  nf  .Sumlay-whoobt,  forms  plans  lor  the  occupatiua 
of  new  (leMs  within  its  territoiy,  and  pfomotce  atten* 
tlon  to  the  charities  of  the  Church. 

5.  The  Qii'irfrr/^  f\m/rmtet  in  limited  to  a  tingle  pei> 
toral  cbar;;e.  over  which  it  «  xen  i-4  »  entire  supervision, 
subject  to  the  proviuons  of  the  Diacipline.  Its  nem- 
bns  ere  the  paetor,  local  preachers,  exhorters.  siewarila, 

and  class-leatlcrs,  together  with  the  IrnNires  and  Siin- 
dav-scbmd  siij>erintendent.  if  in<'irdiers  of  the  I  biircli. 
Hesides  the  functions  of  the  District  (  oiiferetice.  which 
devolve  upon  it  where  no  District  Conference  is  held,  it 
inquires  earefidly  into  tbe  condition  and  work  ef  creiy 
dcpacioMat  of  the  kieal  soeiMy. 
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8.  Tbe  Leadenf  and  Sttwardf  Meeiinff,  prerided  orer ! 
/ly  til-'  pasinr,  ami  mnsisiing  of  all  the  cl«*u»-lcjMlen»  and 
•tewMixls  tif  hiit  charge,  u  usually  keid  muiuhly,  fur  the 
purpuae  of  inquiring  after  the  ifakt  needy,  aiul  any  that, ' 
by  iiD(;]ect  of  the  means  nf  giaoe  or  by  inconcct  life,  I 
mny  ik-c-<I  the  aiimonitiuiu  of  ffood  (liaci|iline.  The 
in«t?tin^  reoimmfiMln  iir»ibBli«iiit  rs  rornoeption  intu  tdc 
Church,  HM  alM>  cnndiilates  for  lict'itoc  to  exhort  <>r  preach. 

St-C  l.KAOEKs'  MlCKTIMM.  j 

7.  The  Icpalation  of  17M4  gave  new  force  In  the  ca>  1 
seniial  f<'aturc8  which  Kankin  and  Afiburr,  who  had  been  ' 
traiiD'it  in  the  m  IiimiI  ami  mi'Ii  r  ilic  eye  nf  Wolcy.  hail 
KamiaHi  upon  the  Aritcru  aii  /^h  Ii  ticK.  Kraugelizatiun 
and  Mpenritiofl,  the  riinnt  r  to  extend  the  work,  tlM  lat- 
ter to  !«ecure  and  build  up  what  bad  been  wwi,  were 
fundamental  in  the  methoiis  then  adopted,  as  they  were 
in  the  nifai^iires  of  WchIcv.  The  liishnpn  xvi  re  i  liief 
evangelistn,  almuM  plenary  in  power,  yet  sharing  with 
tbe  hunUeiiia  fim  ami  labor,  iiui|>ccting  the  load  lo- 
etettea  and  cIuhaca,  nuH'ting  leaders  and  trustee*,  and 
holding  themst'lve-^  rcNiHiimible  for  even  the  details  of  the 
work  thnnifrlii'iit  the  (k'nominatioii.  The  preadier  in 
charge  of  a  circuit  was  the  bishop's  '"assistant,"  and  the 
other  ]n«achers  of  the  dituit  were  the  asriatatifb  "bdp- 
crs,"  aitd  under  his  direction.  In  still  clowr  contact  with 
the  mcmberthip  was  the  claaa-lea<ier,  np|)ointed  by  the 
OBoistant.  nn<l  in  hi.i  tiulMiritinaii'  Kphcre  of  pastorship  i 
aiding  bioi  by  watching  over  the  little  batid  while  he  j 
Bright  bo  in  etbtr  parta  of  the  circuit.  Thla  "miliury 
Kf^mcn,"  as  the  hi«turian  of  the  Church  has  styled  it, , 
very  reuMite  from  a  democracy,  which,  indeeti,  it  never 
pretenilfil  to  l>e,  (javc  wirijrisiiij;  vi>;iir  to  nil  the  niove- 
menta  of  the  system.  In  all  the  modilications  which  i 
bw«  been  fWtm  time  to  time  cflhctcd,  and  the  numcnHW 
limitations  of  power  which  the  ministry  have  imposed 
U|)un  theniM-lvej*.  these  features  nf  evangelization  and 
supervi<iioii  have  Im-n  Meadily  maintaini-il.  The  bisli- 
op  presides  in  the  Conferenoee;  fanns  tbe  diatticts  ac- 
ooiding  to  Ilia  Judgment  {  appofnta  the  pnacfaen  to  their 
flelda,  allowing  none  to  remain  more  than  three  years 
in  successiun  in  the  same  rharir<'.  exifpt  the  presiding 
ciders,  who  may  remain  I'l'iir  \(  .ir-,  mul  u  U  w  otliens 
qiecially  desigiuted;  ordaina;  travels  through  the  con- 
nection at  huge,  and  overseen,  in  acconlance  with  the 
prescribed  regidations  of  the  tlencral  Conference,  to 
which  he  h  Hnlij(,'<-t,  the  Hpiriitial  and  lem|ioral  busineos 
of  the  Chiiri-h.  The  bi!iho|KH  are  not  di<K-eHan,  iiut  have 
a  joint  juriadiction  o%-er  tbe  whole  Chuicb,  oonatituliiig 
an  ''itinemnt  general  aupatetcndcnqr."  The  arrange- 
ment and  diviKion  nf  lh<'ir  work  is  annually  made  by 
themm-lven,  giving  to  each  liis  portion  (though  their 
respective  reM<lencos  are  assigneil  by  the  (iem  ral  ( '<in- 
fen!acc),and  for  ita  faithful  and  orderly  performance  they 
m  twpMMible  to  tbe  Qencnd  Oonfinmtee.  See  Ens- 
OOPArv:  Itinkhaxcy. 

8.  Ordinal ion.H  of  preachers  were  at  tirst  designed  sim- 
ply to  8u|>{)ly  the  sacraments  to  the  sncielieM,  and  soon 
an  elder  cane  for  thia  purpoee  to  be  ptaced  in  charge  of 
a  diatriet  oontaining  teverai  drooita.  Tbne  originated 
the  office  of  presiding:  elder,  a  8ub-e(>iwiipnte.  with  du- 
ties of  ovenii^tht  and  administration  iu<li«|'ensfllile  in 
the  system  of  the  Church.  Their  con»ian;  iraM  1  ihrough 
their  diatricta,  their  prcatdency  in  the  (Quarterly  Con- 
fitfeueea.  and  fkmiliarity  with  both  churrhea  and  paa- 

tor*.  ciifiMi  il  the  jvrx'-iilintr  eldern  to  jrive  the  bijihop  the 
information  and  cimniwl  miH-s.Hary  for  the  liest  adjust- 
ment of  the  appnintmentin.  In  thia  work  usage  has 
made  them  his  ixlvisefB,  or,  in  more  popular  phrase,  bia 
"  eabtnet,"  though  witboot  aatlwrity  of  law.  The  wi»- 
don)  <if  till-  ('hiin'li  ha«  jndc^'d  i'  ''i-'i'  ''i''  re- 
s{poiihil)ility  <»r  the  ap|>uii)tmeiitJi  shall  U-  vvitli  ilie  l^pis- 
coi>acy. 

9.  Admission  into  an  Annual  Conference  is  preceded 
by  a  two  years'  probation  in  tlie  itinerant  work,  and  a 

riL't't  examination  in  a  iire<tcribe<l  conr-e  of  study;  an<l 
all  preachers  thus  admiuetl  aa  members  are  ordained 
in  two  ytan  nan,  on  the  oonpletioii  of 


the  rcqtiired  HvdieB,  they  are  ordained  elderik  It  de> 
V(Jves  upon  the  ibmier  to  "administer  l>apli^m.  M>lem- 
nize  matrimony,  assist  the  ehler  in  admitiiMcring  the 
Lord's  Supfter,  and  to  do  all  the  duties  of  a  travelling 
preacher;"  and  imoa  tbe  latter,  in  addition  to  these,  to 
"administer  the  Lord's  Supper*  and  to  ''eondnct  divine 
wor»lii|i."  Hut  an  elder,  deai  on.  i>r  preacher  may  !»■  in 
charge  iif  a  circuit  or  station,  with  no  diflerence  in  func- 
tion except  in  the  matter  of  the  sacramenui.  He  is 
the  chief  exeeutive  officer  of  tbe  local  society,  charged 
to  '*talte  care"  nf  Its  interests  in  sccnnianre  with  tba 
provi«ioiis  itf  tin-  I )l-4  i|)rine.  ami  i>  ri to  the 
Annual  Conference  Uith  for  the  pni|M'r  diM'harge  of  hia 
duties  and  for  hia  moral  conduct.  While  he  is  the  pas- 
tor of  the  tiock,  Bub-paatora,  denominated  daas-kadera, 
are  charged  with  the  ovcrsigbt  of  small  bodies  of  tbe 
membenship,  whom  they  arc  to  m<'et  weekly  "for  HK'ial 
and  religious  worship,  for  instruction,  encouragement, 
and  admonitiott.**  I'hc  local  preadienv  without  a  (>hare 
iji  the  government  of  the  Church,  except  in  tbe  District 
and  Quarterly  Conferences,  cotistitule  a  lay  ministry, 
a  corjiji  iif  wir-Mi|i|iorliiii:  e\  aii^'eli-t>.  imini  rii  all\  lar^-er 
than  tbe  travelling  preachen,  which  has  Ik%  \i  of  gn  at 
See  Lay  NutiarRr.  All  churches  and  par- 
are  tbe  property  of  tbe  local  aociety,  held  by 
trustees  chosen  in  accordance  with  tbe  law  of  tbe  atata 
or  territory  whcn  ver  a  specific  naode  ia  required,  and 
otherwise  by  the  Quarterly  Conference. 

10.  Admiasion  to  membenbip  in  the  Cbnreh  is  pre* 
ceded  by  a  probation  of  at  least  six  months,  during 
which  period  the  candidate  has  opp<jrtunity  for  acquir- 
ing; that  familiarity  with  the  Church,  n>  tl<>t  trim 
rules,  and  usages,  wltich  enable*  him  to  intelligently  a»- 
aoroe  tbe  oUigataons  of  a  member  therein.  The  one 
preliminary  condition  for  reception  on  trial  ia  "a  desire 
to  flee  from  the  wraih  In  come,  and  to  be  eared  firoa 
their  i>iiiK,"  wliii  li  ir*  e\|  <  »ic.l  to  i-how  itself  by  fuch 
fruits  are  »|K-cifie«I  in  the  lieneral  Kuleik  Genuine 
spiritual  life  is  more  carefully  sought  than  itgid  (lng» 
matic  orthodoxy,  the  only  test  of  the  latter  sort  being 
"the  doctrines  of  holy  Si-rijiture,  as  M't  forth  in  the  Ar- 
ticles nf  Ki  liiiinn,"  uliii  li.  n>  >]u>\\  i\  n\f<\i\  <  nihraee  lit- 
tle nion*  than  the  fundamentals  of  (  hristiaii  doctrine  aa 
accepted  by  evangelical  churches.  The  pmbatiofier, 
having  been  previously  baptised,  and  also  recommended 
l)y  the  Ix>adcrs'  and  Stewards'  Mt-eting,  or  by  his  l<a<lor 
if  linn  i-  iiH  --ui  li  iini  lini;.  may  lie  received  intu  the 
Chiurch  u|iun  giving  assurance  in  prei^ence  of  the  Church 
of  his  doctriiMl  belief  as  Juat  expressed,  his  purpoaa  to 
observe  and  keep  tbe  ndes  of  the  Church,  and  to  con- 
tribute of  his  woridly  gmxis,  according  to  his  ability,  for 
the  supiKirt  of  ita  in.-lilulions.  Ne\ ertlRleiw,  jM-rsoisi* 
coming  from  other  ortluMlox  churches  arc  recctvetl  at 
once  into  full  fellowi>hip  without  the  usual  probation. 

IV.  Ilitlorjf  ami  J'tot/rtu. — Under  thu  head  we  pro- 
pose to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  work  performed  l»y 
the  Methcdi't  Mpix-iipal  ( 'l(urcl>  ami  i  t  s  i;radual  grow  I  h, 
noting,  as  we  {jaaa,  ita  rvlatioim  to  public  quc»tionis  iu 
chan^  of  internal  aoooomy,  and  the  principal  cuntn;>- 
versies  that  bare  grown  np  fiom  time  to  limc^  with  tbeir 

♦  tTi-cta. 

1.  rinnrrr  WcHL  ^ieth<Hli''m  preMiitcl  it»elf  to 
the  new  nation,"  aaya  Stevens,  "  au  i:^pi«cu|>al  (.  hurcli, 
with  all  tbe  necoMory  fnnetions  and  Auictionaries  of 
such  a  NmI  V :  the  only  ime,  of  Protestant  denomination, 
now  in  iheuniion.  for  the  cidonial  fragments  of  1  he  Eng- 
lish KMabli-htneiif  had  not  yet  been  rcor>;anized."  I.eil 
by  Coke  and  Asbury,  the  little  band  of  itinerants  went 
forth  to  their  adfaaerillelng  toiia  with  a  new  sense  of 
confuilidatinn  ami  certainty,  and  feeling  in  their  souhi. 
a»  they  wiid,  that  they  were  "raise*!  up  to  reform  the 
continent,  anil  to  spread  fk-riptiiral  holiness  i>\(  r  tlifse 
lands."  Litilcr  the  new  s>-siem,  tbe  cucharist  was  iai» 
mediately  administered  to  thooisanda  of  diseifilea  wlw 
had  never  partaken  of  it.  and  large  numbers  of 
athdtit  ami  children  were  baptized,  scores  of  the  latter  1 
coiviiig  the  lit*  at  a  riafia  nMatiiv»  Tha  woik 
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Ccwkil  is  erciy  diiectk».  The  poit  of  h«wkhip  and 
■ercrity  wa»  the  poat  of  honor.  Going  in  the  tneapirit 

of  ovaiii'i'liit'*.  with  the  t'onvii'timi  that  they  hai!  '•imth- 
iog  U>  tio  hut  ti>  «ave  hiuiiIa,"  they  not  only  h<'l<i  nuil 
mtvugthmf' I  III-  tielUt  alreaiiy  won,  but  {Hr«>SAi'il  tm  lo 
the  icgioiis  beyuiHl,  coaUaaally  fiiraiiiig  n«w  cireuita, 
•Dd  itrodaiminiK  th«ir  meaiBge  whcmrvr  men  wonld 

hcjir  ill  ihiirrhi"*.  in  hiriiH  and  !<iu'-'"i''i"'*.  in  tin-  fi>rfsi 
an<t  highway.  I'hey  cri«ai*»Hl  the  mouiitaiiis.  ojkI  k«-|>t 
pai-o  with  the  eoastanlly-advaixriiig  frtmiier;  tl»ey  pen- 
ctnted  Canada,  and  wUMiahod  tbenwelTca  in  New 
Eni^tand  and  Nora  Seotia.  Gown,and  band,  and  prayer- 
IxKik  were  too  cumlwrsome  for  their  usi'.  and  were  soon 
laiil  aside.  Tbe  syntem  wiu  pnivukntislly  ailapteti  to 
aalf«|iiopagation.  "  1 1»  cbua  and  prayer  meetinga  train- 
ed oaaac,  if  aoc  all,  tlie  laitjr  to  practical  miMionary  la- 
bor, and  thtar  or  torn  of  thorn,  imeting  in  any  distant 
part  of  the  earth  by  the  cniiLjrnti'in*  i.f  thcv  tittir^.  were 
pre(>ared  immethately  to  iK't-ome  the  nucleii.t  ufa Churc)!. 
Th«  lay  or  ln-nl  miiiUtry,  Ijonie  on  by  the  tide  of  popu- 
latioc  wm  aimoat  ererywbere  found,  prior  to  the  arri- 
rat  of  regidar  prvaeben,  leadr  to  anitain  veligiom  arrr- 
ice* — the  fiiMiii^r-"  of  tlie  Chiin  h  in  every  new  fk-lil." 
Such  wan  tbi-ir  ituccewt  thai  in  rtixteen  yciini,  at  the  end 
<if  the  century,  their  15,000  tnemlM-r*  had  become  64,894, 
and  Um  M  itinanuita  had  incicaaed  to  287,  tiot  eoontin^ 
the  eeorea  who  had  tkHen  oat  of  their  ranks  ftom  ptin- 

physical  inability  to  endure  the  terrible  neverity  of  the 
uysitt  rn,  but  wt  re  Mill  working  nobly  in  their  liK-al 
splMTc.  ni»hop  Coke'ft  stay  in  the  country  at  bis  finit 
riait  waa  bat  fire  oioaths.  a  fair  type  of  hia  aubaaquaat 
ykitM.  After  1787  hia  EpiM  oj^l  work  wat  Ifanited  to 
onliaatiim*.  (Tt  -iilin;;  in  ( 'onft'ren<'e  when  prcacnt,  itin- 
rrating  through  the  country,  and  prvacbing,  tbo  ata- 
ef  the  pweehaw  beiag  laft  with  Mahop  At- 


Coke  threw  himidf  with  seal  Into  tMe  work  of  raisinc 

fund-It  for  the  colli-iji'  at  Abingdon.  AM.,  wlum'  (  irm  r- 
atone  Aat>ur\'  laid  three  days  afU-r  hi-<  lirHt  ili  parture  for 
E«irope.  In  1789  he  Mood  with  vV.<«bury  in  the  pre.<«enei- 
of  Washington,  presenting  to  him,  in  behalf  of  the 
Church,  a  cont^ratulatory  addreaa  upon  his  inauguration 
a*  pr'-'iiitiir,  a|']irovin;;  tbe  rpc<'iitly-a<lii|it<-<l  Federal 
Cuii}«titution.  and  profesHing  allet^ance  to  the  pjvcm- 
■amu  The  Methudtat  Episcopal  Chureh  wax  tbo  first 
eecleaiastical  body  to  recognise  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States,  and,  in  its  article  afterwards  adopted,  it 
declared  iLh  f.nth  that  iln'v  are  a  "-"ivc  ri-i^n  nntl  inile- 
peiMlent  nation,  rather  than  a  confederacy  of  M>vereipi 
■teteA.  Coke'!«  indefatigable  labufs  in  travelling  and  j 
preaching  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  edoeation,  and  for  I 
tbe  emancipation  of  slavex,  nbow  him  worthy  of  h'm '' 
hi<ih  position.  V' t  .\'<lMiry  the  chief  a|Mi!<iK'  of  the 
C'burcb,  gi^'it))?  it  bis  entire  enerpes,  becoming  an  ex- 
ample to  his  brethien  in  labora  and  aacriflcea,  and  care- 
fully attending  to  even  the  most  niuMte  and  local  details, 
meeting  cUmch,  truitees,  and  often  vLniiinir  fMAtorally 
fiCDOi  house  to  hoiiM>.  Ill'  in^iiinti'l  in  l^xu,  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  first  Sunday-achiKil  in  America,  ami  four  yean* 
later  tbe  Conference  onlertsl  Sunday-schools  to  be  es- 
tablished for  tbe  instruction  of  pour  children,  white  an<l 
bl3i*k,  in  "  learning  and  piety."  being  the  flmt  American 
Church  ri  •  •  iTiii''"'  thi*  iii^iitnLiou.  (  Hli)  iai  attention 
was  given  an  early  a.t  17kh  to  tbe  publication  of  boolus, 
A  "book  steward"  \mng  appointed ;  and  a  borrowed 
capital  of  six  hundred  doUan  beeanw  the  foundation 
of  thf.  future  "  ll<»«»k  Omcem."  Additional  b  iruilaiion 
ftnm  time  to  time,  as  neceastity  dcniand<>«l,  gave  (xreater 
eBldencT  and  acdidity  to  tbe  body,  but  innovations  upon 
wril-tried  methods  foand  no  fhror. 

2.  Karfy  S«rM»HmM.~~Aa  early  as  1792.  James  O'Kelly 
intrixbieed  into  tbe  Confervnee  a  r<'.<u>lution  permitting 
a  |.r.actii  r  vkho  nui.'ht  fe«-l  airi:rii-v<  i|  by  tbe  ap]ioint- 
meiit  atsigned  bim,  to"ap|ieal  to  tbe  Conference  and 
aiate  hia  abfeetioiM,"  and  raquiring  tbe  biibop,  if  hia 
fkl^ections  were  Aioiid  valid,  to  appoint  him  to  another 
ciraui.  The  pru«MMitloo  waa  loM  by  a  large  nuijohty ; 


but  the  defeat  oost  the  Church  the  leoearioa  of  the 
morar  with  a  other  pwaaheia  and  •  largt  mutbtK 
of  roemben,  who  ultiBatdy  HgrM  tbtoMwIrei  the 

Christian  Church." 

Attemfits  were  made  in  1800  to  make  the  picaidiqg 
eldenbip  elective  in  the  Annual  Confaencei^  to  iatio* 
doee  the  BngUah  method  of  making  the  appointmeota 

I)V  nfjuiring  them  to  Im-  n  a  l  in  i>]H  n  scfoinn.  "•  lo  hear 
what  the  Omferencc  may  liuve  lo  mjiv  un  eacli  station," 
and  to  aid  the  biabop  in  making  i  he  appointmeota  by  • 
committee  of  preachers  chosen  by  t  l»c  Conferonce  jbr  the 
|iur)Mi«et  bat  they  signally  failed,  though  aome  of  them 
were  rev  ived  in  -"nli-i  ijui nt  vc.'ir-. 

3.  hui  iif  /■^iinim  i/Mtlnin  Muvt  iit.<.  I  he  niosi  \  exiii^ 
question  of  tbocie  early,  aa  well  a*  of  later  tiniets  WM 
that  ofdgmrg.  The  Methodist  preacbm  of  thoae  di^ 
were  thoron'ihlT  hostile  to  the  biatitadnn.  At  the  or> 
)4ani/,ation  ofthc  ("Imnfi  th<y  pn>noun<'<  I  it  "i-ontrarjT 
to  the  goKleii  law  ol  (kmI  anil  the  utialirnaliii-  rii^htaef 

I  mankind,  as  well  as  every  pniiciple  of  the  Hevoliitiont'* 
and  tbdr  aaectmenta  lequired  all  members  holdi  tig  alam 
I  to  aet  them  ftee,  whoerer  it  eoald  be  legally  done,  and 
forl>8ilc  all  future  mlmijfion  of  »!iiv i  li.iMrr^  into  the 
Church  or  to  the  Lord's  i»upjHr,  hIiiI<  all  who  might 
>>uy  or  m  \\  slavaa  WWt **iwmiwliatcl \  to  l.,  .  \|H  lle<l.  un- 
less titey  bujr  than  en  purpoie  to  free  them."*  Could 
t  hey  have  looked  forward  a  oentarr,  and  aeen  that  either 
the  (ioMj'el  or  the  swonl  mui»t  *olve  the  [ifohli'm  of  slav- 
ery, the.ne  men  who  l»elievcil  theinsM-lve*  di\  in(-ly  sent 
tr>  "  reform  tbe  continent,"'  would  sun-ly,  with  their 
daor  oonnetiooi  en  tba  aobject,  not  have  failed  to  dia> 
eem  that  It  waa  a  port  ef  their  miaiion  to  destroy  the 

irreai  i-riine  of  the  nation,  an  i  they  woulil  ihuihtleM 
have  maintained  tbe  high  ground  they  bad  so  firmly 
taken.  But  thagr  oonpromind  with  the  evil  beeanw 
of  the  great  embarraMBHiita  attending  the  execution 
of  their  rules,  which  fai  lix  months  were  Mispended, 
ni'ver  again  to  l»e  enforeed.  Yet  the  Chnrrh  w  ;i«  iilwayi 
anti-»la%er}'.  Ita  preacbers,  boliiing  "  tbe  jxuver  of  tbe 
key^"  efTectcd  the  liberation  of  th(>ii<«nds  of  slavea 
ke|>t  by  those  who  sought  admission  into  its  fold.  The 
Discipline  never  ceasetl  to  pmnounoe  a  condemnation 
upon  the  system:  ami,  from  1H<)4,  it  |"  r|M'innlly  a.-iked, 
"  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extir^iation  of  tbe  evil  of 
alaverjr?"  while  ■wccamive  General  Conferenoea  aooght 
by  legislation,  addreoses  to  the  Cburrb,  and  measures 
for  mctnorials  to  the  state  Legislature!*,  to  remove  and 
alxdish  it. 

4.  t'ompU-led  Orgtmitation, — 'I'be  abseitees  of  l>r.  Coke 
in  Eunipe  rmdaring  an  additional  bishop  necessaiy, 
Kichanl  Wbaicnat  was  elected  to  that  offloe  in  1800^  aa 
was  William  M'Kendrec  in  1H08,  tbe  flrxt  native  Amer- 
lean  elevatcil  loihe  e|>iM'o|mte. 

The  latter  year  is  tbe  epoch  of  the  plan  of  a  (UUguted 
Gmerat  Ooi^mnee,  adopted  to  "  preserve,  Btrengthfln, 
and  perpetuate  tbe  union  of  tbe  cotniection."  and  to 
render  "the  doctrine,  form  of  g«»veninient,  and  (ieneral 
lbdej«.  saereil  ami  inviolable."  The  •'("ouneil"  ileviml 
by  tbe  bishops,  composed  of  tbemsclvoa  and  the  presid- 
ing elderi,  hod  proved  abortive  after  two  triala,  and  the 

<ieneral  Conferenre,  as  then  eonftif uteil.  practically 
placed  the  d<H-triiinl  and  alit!lini^lralive  systems  of  the 
denomination  in  the  power  of  the  more  eentrally  liK-aled 
roiniMera.  Tbe  new  plan  waa  conserrativc  of  every 
Itandamental  pcineiple  of  the  Chnrrh.  and  at  the  aamt 

'The  CiMii  i  il  l.'i.:.  on  Sl.i\>_-i  v  .-n '.(iH'i  cxir't.  .1  in  Mny, 
M'^',  nml  w;t*  /ir'itoil.t  •  w.  itlcit  hv  \N  i'-l<-y,  (nouirht  t>ver 
hv  t'oke,  and  adopted  bv  the  C'hri'-liniis  Confei ern  e.  Kb 
liiilt  so  boldit  witlioui  the  "probalilr."  Neither  Articlaa 
nor  Raloa  arere  Minted  in  llie  Discipllue  llll  17S0,  hot  the 
Articles  till  IIMi  In  1TW  was  Iwned  the  '^tlftb  editloti" 
of  tbe  "I>lael|Mne,""conHdared  and  approved"  in  17M. 
lliat  of  ITM  was  "rerfanf  and  appMved.  But  tbeeditlon 
.>f  lT*.t  h  i-  the  Rule  «»n  Slavery  with  We,«ley's  nile*,  and 
U  d:i:e<l  ".May  ?T,  17*7."  In  i7N%  Afhut^r  and  Dickens 
chanired  "the  order  niid  nrrniii.'ernent"  of  the  Di'»ei|''b'e. 
April  tS,  1I8<5.  Afbury  read  it  In  numOf-Titit  iirr:iti'j.-d  in 
"oertlinis hut  it  not  |)tililii«hed  til)  May,  17e>T,  wbeu 
It  liad  rercivi  il  rlie  fnm'llon  of  Coke,  who  had  been  absent 
nrum  Juue,  17S5,  to  Murcb.  1767. 
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time  pave  to  the  remotest  Conference  equal  power  with 
the  miM't  i-entrnl,  in  |ir<iportiou  to  its  numb^  of  minu- 
Icrs.  The  lirvt  sossioii,  ht  ld  in  ixli,  was  C(im|>OM-(l  of 
90  memben,  rciircsentiiig  Gtui  preachen,  and  a  member^ 
■bip  of  19S4U7;  the  dxtMBth,  held  in  1872,  wm  oom- 
ix.-**-.!  I  if  I  Jl  members.  21>"i  t  it  rical  and  129  lay,  reprc- 
wiitiiit;.  aicx»rdin>;  to  thf  Minutes  of  1X71,  travel- 
ling preaohers,  1I,;JX"J  luL-al  pn'achers,  and  1,421,323 
memben  and  prob«tioiien.  Takiog  •  frcab  depanare 
with  the  adoption  of  thb  neanm,  the  Ohufeh  pmaed 
for^vanls  in  its  prartii^l  work  with  mMi  d  zeaL 

5,  JhiiomiiiiitioMil  Innlitutvnu. —  I'lie  lkK»k  Concern, 
alreaily  (in  IHOl)  removwl  fn>ra  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  multiplied  iia  publicationa,  and  acatlered  •  vigor- 
one  llethodnt  liUratuie  throuich  the  eimdie  bjr  the 
agency  of  tin-  pn  ai  licr-".  'I'lu'v  were  iimi  Imxy  to  make 
b<><>kK,  lull  till  y  could  K'il  thciii,  ami  tlui't  cdiuate  a  |>eo- 
pU'  iraim  il  in  the  trnth  h»  they  ri-iTiveii  il.  lii  1818 
Ulu  Jdclhoditt  Magaxim  waa  aUrt«d — the  beginning  of 
the  periodical  litcfituie  of  the  denoaination.  It  l» 
now  known  as  the  M'-t/nfllnf  Qnarfnfi/  Rninr.  oiio  of 
Ute  ablest  of  the  iniartcrlii  s  willi  thr  larn»•^t  l  in-iilation 
of  alL  The  tirs*t  weekly,  Tht  Vkrittuin  AilrtHiilr,  waa  i»- 
•oed  in  1826»  l,boiij{b  Zton's  Ueraid,  under  the  aua|iioea 
of  New  Engund  Hctbodiata,  preceded  it  neariy  Ibor 
year^^  and  in  it.*  wvoml  holf-cenliiri-  it  i«  fidl  of  iM-nnty 
and  power.  A  mtoikI  pul>li.'ihint;-hoii»o  was  »  »tablisliwl 
in  1M2U  in  Cint  innati;  and  de|Ki»itorii'9  an  UM-atinl  in 
■evetal  of  the  principal  citiea  of  the  oouutry.  The  in- 
craaae  of  the  biuineaa  led  in  1888  to  a  rnooval  ftam 
Cri»fJ)y  Stn-et,  in  New  York,  wlnTf  it  had  l>een  rarrictl 
on  for  nine  yearn,  to  MiiUx  rry  .Stn^t.  I  he  wliolu  tt»- 
taltliiihrnt  nl  was  swept  away  by  tire  early  in  1MJ<>,  at  a 
IcM  of  at  leaat  a  quarter  of  a  miilioii.  New  and  better 
iNiildini^  80011  rose  on  the  tame  epot,  wbieh,  with  their 
BulKM-ipivnt  ad'litioti.*,  have  lK»en  used  as  a  mniiiifa<-tiiry 
of  lii<-  lious4-  xincf  the  dai»'  ol  llie  removal  of  the  princi- 
pal otlit  r  lo  iix  ]iri  .'^-iit  liK-atiun  Hruadway),  pro- 
cured fur  it  and  the  Miaaionaiy  Soctety  at  the  coat  of 
aboat  a  miUon  dnUait.  Its  cntiie  capital  in  1878  was 
•1^2,448.  Th<  rr  in  nUn  »  We^iera  Mathadlst  Book 
Omie«ni,"with  a  •apiiai  oi  ?^<w,ti!). 

To  the  relief  «>f  wom-out  and  neetly  pn^achers,  and 
the  widows  and  oiplians  of  preachers,  the  dei  oniinatioD 
has  alwavs  been  attentiveii  At  flnt,  in  1784,  the  preach- 
ers themj^Ives  inHtituted  a  "  l'rea(  licr>'  Fnn<l,"  each 
paying  out  of  bia  poverty  a  KiK-ciiiiHl  >iutn  annually  into 
its  trea.Hur^\  It  was  afterwards  merged  in  tbs  "Char- 
tered Fund,"  instituted  in  1796  for  the  Hune  pufpoeea. 
This  fiind  has  never  been  a  fiirerite  charity ;  it  amounts 
to  only  ali-iiit  r  ill.*)))*),  and  it<>  dividend.-*  to  the  (  oiifer- 
eooea  have,  of  cuurt>«,  always  lieen  MnalL  Mniiy  of  the 
Annual  Couferenosshold  trust  fundH,wbofle  pniceeds  are 
devoted  to  the  same  eiuU  Surplus  profiu  of  the  Book 
Ooneem  were  for  many  yean  employed  far  their  relief, 
but  the  chief  reliance  is  on  the  antuinl  eonirihniioii!*  of 
the  c<in|;rei;ation!t,  amounting  now  jearly  to  ^'I.t<»,(HXI. 

The  miNiiionnrv  work  4if  the  Church  took  an  organ- 
ind  form  in  1819,  when  its  liimianaiy  Hodely  waa  in- 
stituted. Methodiaro  waa  itaelf  a  miarionafv  ayatem, 
"the  cTVAl  homi  -ini-siiin  i  iiti  rpriH'  of  ilie  North  .Vmcr- 
icaii  cuntintuit,  mitt  its  donu-xtic  work,  deinandetl  nil  it.« 
lesources  of  me::  and  money.'*  The  Confen-nce  uf  17>^\ 
otdeied  an  annual  cottection  in  every  principal  ooogi*- 
nation  to  provide  a  fVmd  <br  **carryiii};  on  the  whole 

Worit  of  ( iod,"  <  hii  tiv  for  the  r \  | h  u-i  ^  •  f  [ in  lii  In  sent 
to  new  or  fe<  l)le  lielilf.  Mi^>iouan.  «ere  early  sent 
anKmi;tbe  alaviK  and  Indiana  and  the  cmistant  CXtcn- 

Aon  of  the  Church,  whether  in  the  older  states  or  on 
the  ever-advancing  frontier,  has  been  a  miarionary 

tnovenient.  The  xieit  ty.  orj^anizid  primarily  to  aid  the 
home-mi.N!»i.in  work,  ffroU|Md  with  it  the  forei}»n  tield; 
and  now.  Ix-fiilcH  inon;  than  2<Mio  nii.'s'^ionaric*  in  the 
Eugliah-apesking  Cuoferences,  161  in  the  German  Vaui- 
ferencea.  and  90  aman|;  the  Indians  and  other  |M'ople» 
of  fori  iu'ii  liirih  in  the  I'nited  Sl.ites.  supportt^l  in  whole 
or  iu  jkari  by  the  suciely,  its  furdgn  mia8iouaric«,  in- 


cltidinf;  native  preschera  and  teachers,  number  679,  and 
are  scattered  in  Africa,  Soutb  America,  China,  India, 
Japan,  liermany,  Switzi  rland.  I K  nmark.  Norway.  .Swe- 
den, Bulgaria,  Italv,  and  Mexico,  lu  reoeipla  iu  1072 
amounted  to  •eei.Oafi  60.  It  is  supplcaMnled  by  the 
Woman's  Foreign  MuwicNtary  Sodely,  and  liy  other  or- 
({anizalioiM  of  a  quati  miiiaionar>'  diaraeter.  eipially 
with  it  under  the  eonirol  of  the  (ienera!  I'onfc  r( m  e.  iis 
Sumlay^whool  Union,  ita  Tract,  Frcedmau'a  Aid,  and 
Church  Extamlon  i 


I  The  educational  movements  f>f  the  ChurrVi  1.<  t_-nn 
with  the  (^'hurch  ilmlf.  .)(dni  l)icken>-.  afterwaT(i>  \Lv 
lin>t  iMtok  aj^'iil.  .sum^esied  to  A!<lmry  the  plan  of  an 

1  academic  inatitutiuu  aa  eariy  as  17bO,  and  at  their  first 
meeting  the  farttcr  snbmittcd  it  t»  Coiici,  who  heartily 

'  approved  it.  It  was  laid  U-fore  the  rhrintma*  Confer- 
ence, which  a^ircetl  u|Hin  measures  to  otahlish  a  college. 
Five  thouoaixl  dollars — a  larp?  sum  for  those  days' — were 
raised  for  it  before  the  buikUng  was  begun;  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  in  the  following  June, 
ninl  in  the  last  month  of  17H7  it  was  si^lf  nntl>  .!<  <'.i- 
cated  under  the  name  of  ( 'okeshurj'  ("ollege.  1  iie  lur- 
riculuni  embraced  '*  Knglish,  Latin,  (ireek,  lope,  rhet- 
oric, hiatoiy,  geography,  imtural  pbiloaophy,  and  aa- 
tmnomy,  and,  when  tba  flaaineta  will  admit  «f  it,  Hebrew, 

French,  and  (ieriiian,**  IfoTS  than  aeventy  MuiN  ni^ 
w<  ri  ai  one  time  >\ i thin  its  hsUa.  Unfortuiiaicly  it  wa* 
liiirned  down  in  \lVb:  "a  sacritice  of  £10,000  in  abont 
ten  years,"  surs  Aabuiy.  A  new  edifice  was  soon  pr^ 
vided  in  Baltimora,  and  the  college  reopened  with  firfr 
prosp<'et».  I  lilt  in  a  year  it  also  was  lost  by  tire.  An- 
other eoll.  fsv  was  projectetl  in  (ieorgia  in  17H9,  and  sev- 
eral academies  were  opened  before  the  close  uf  the  cen- 
lur>'.  The  diaaatroas  fitfa  of  Cokcsbuiy  led  Aabury  to 
think  the  Lord  had  *•  not  called  Methodists  to  boild  cq1> 

lefrew."  a  Kayinj;  of  hi*  thai  has  Im  i  ii  niM^t  ^ndly  p<'r- 
verted.  He  would  have  had  the  t-anie  thing,  but  would 
have  called  it  a  "school,"  and  not  a  "college,"  and  be 
woukl  place  one  in  every  Conlierenoe.  Ue  actually 
fhmied  a  aeheme  to  bring  **  two  thooaand  children  under 
the  Im  s(  plan  of  edui  atioM  ever  known  in  this  c<iuntri-." 
In  ixi^i  a  setHind  attempt  was  made  to  e^tahli^h  a  eol- 
;  lege  in  Baltimore,  tnit  without  aucceaa.  Tin- 1  ducational 
plans  of  the  early  llethodisu  were  aimply  broader  than 
their  flnandal  ability.   At  no  thne  has  the  slander 

Imh'h  juf»t  that  they  were  eiieinie*  to  nlm  alion.  In 
1HJ7  ail  ai-adeniy  wn;*  o|ieiutl  in  Newmarket.  N.  H., 
since  niiiovisl  to  Wtlhraham,  Mas*.;  and  in  \>*\'.t  an- 
other in  New  York  Cily.  In  USM  the  General  Confer- 
ence  took  np  the  sobject,  and  leeomraeiided  that  each 
Annual  Confereni-e  »>tnlili-h  ni  mh'ii  a*  practicaMe  a  lit- 
erary institution  uiuler  it.s  own  control.  This  action 
was  followed  by  new  eflVin  s.  Several  1  'onfereooe  aemi- 
norica  were  soon  opened,  sud,  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  higher  education,  within  twelve  years  no  leaa 
than  five  colleges  were  put  in  Mumssl'iil  mn  raiii  ii.  'Hic- 
ological  sclKKtla  are  of  a  later  date,  and  a!«umcd  at  tir»t 
the  modest  title  of  "  Biblical  Institute."  The  first,  pro- 
jected in  ltiS9,  after  various  fioftanca,  was  located  at 
Concord.  N.  H.,  in  1847 ;  fai  1867  It  remored  to  Boaton, 

anil  in  l^*"!  Ini  nnie  the  hool  of  lhei>li  p\  in  tlo-  Itii»- 
ton  I  niverjtity.  The  (iamtt  Hihlical  ln^tlIutt^  at  Ev- 
aiiMon,  111.,  founded  in  IMoo,  receive<l  an  enilowment  of 
1^300.0(10  and  ito  name  from  a  liboal  Methodist  lady  of 
Chicago.  The  Drew  Thedlogieal  SeminaiT  was  tmg^ 
iiiatol  in  the  Centenarj'  movement  nl  Madison.  N.  .1., 
through  the  munittcencc  of  the  gi  ntli  mnii  who*e  name 
it  bears.  There  is  also  a  mission  inMituie  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  in  Getmany,  muwd  Uartm  Jmatitatet  afkcr 
the  gentleman  whose  munlMcence  mainly  endowed  the 
sfMioid;  and  there  are  similar  M-h-Mds  in  India,  and  at 
two  or  three  |M)ints  in  the  SMiihem  States,  liy  the 
close  of  the  cenlennial  year  of  American  Methodism, 
"  the  Methodiftt  Kpiitcofuil  Churrh  slune  rspatted  no  lem 
than  25oollegi>«i  (includhig  theological  aehnols).  having; 
158  inslnu-iorw.  .'>;14.'>  m  u.l.  m-.  .'divut  i  J.i  •  '  in  i  n- 
dowmeuta  and  other  property,  and  106,^1  vulumcs  in 
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iJwir  librariei.  It  repofts  alao  77  acadetnin,  with  656 
inatroctnra.  »aA  17,761  MudeIU^  10.W2  of  wb«ini  arc  fe- 
Bule^  making  «ii  jigi^n';,'a(<-  of  ln-j  iii>(iiiitioii!<,  vtit)) 
714  iostructon,  and  £>,liiii  i!tu(k-iit^  lUv  Snuttierii 
dtfWoB  of  tlM  deuoroinatioii  [ihc  MethtNiUt  K|>iMt)|»al 
Gtanrh.  Smtli  ]  rFported  before  the  RebeUiMi  12  cuUeg«! 
tai  77  ik-ailitnies,  with  tMWO  RtudentM,  makiiig  an  ai;- 
(fre^ralf  fortho  two  bodies  <>f  I'.'l  iif»iiiiiii<'ii-.  .<iii'l  ^il.l'N'. 
fladeobi''  (jStertm'a //isl.o/A  r«.  Mit/i.  \<.  .Mo  i.  In  the 
danlMiMllflliortheOratctMry,  iMucattiin  was  made  a 
fnoiinent  ohjcct  «f  the  oontributiuiu  of  the  iieufJe. 

&  /v<i/rr  Itirif'uitu. — ^Various  cauaen  have  iiperated  to 
pfcvi'iit  ill.'  <tii(iinu«'>l  unity  of  tlif  (It'noniin.iii.in  »  liu»<' 
oogin  and  prvjfreas  are  here  traced,  but  it  hIiouIiI  be 
aotod  diat  no  division  baa  ever  occurred  on  iloctrinai 
^Bodi,  TlM  M|Mratiun  nf  U'Kelly  and  friends,  as 
abvady  ftated,  took  pUw  in  1792,  becauae  the  (iinfer- 
itic  c  r  111-  '!  t.i  T'  -trict  ibf  |M.wt  r  of  the  bi.-bops  in  the 
•{ipaiuUDeata  of  nijuateia  to  their  tields  ot  la(M>r.  In 
UMlheooland  BMBibm  of  Philadelphia  and  xin  vicin- 
hr  withdraw  and  organized  the  "African  Meth«xli»t 
Epw^'fial  I'hun  b ;"  and  in  a  jiecession  in  New 

York  •  ity  oriuinaiol  the  African  XlethotU.-l  K|>ijt<:«>nal 
Zion  Church.   They  are  large  and  uaeful  bodiea. 

Embamaaioeiiti  anwe  in  Caiuds  after  the  War  of 
1812,  thr-iujfh  jealousies  of  tlic  Confirenw,  Itccause  of 
its  connwfion  with  n  fnrci^'n  fr«'li'si.vi| icnl  Iwdy,  which 
dnally  N-catnc  so  oc-vere  thit  in  IH'iM  ihe  (tciUTal  Coii- 
fereoce  was  furmally  rciiuratetl  tu  set  off  the  Canada 
CoafcKoee  a  a  diatinet  Cbuieli.  The  tifneral  Conlin^ 
COOcaAcr  full  «l<  !H«Talion,  held  that  it  had  no  jwwer  to 
diriile  thf  Churi'h.  a>  it  «  fiH  constitute*!  to  preserve,  not 
UMlf-strKV.  its  unity.  l)i-<-iiiinj;  the  case  to  he  t>ne  of 
■ocmity,  it  oonaented  to  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of 
tfie  Onada  Imthnn;  aDowail  the  faiahopa,  If  reqnertnl, 
to  nrUin  th^-  hi-hop  whom  tiie  wparafiiiij  Cotifennce 
mieht  cltft ;  anil  pr<>|Hif>ed  to  the  Annital  ("onferences 
Mich  a  rhniL:e  in  the  Hesi'rirtive  Hules  as  wouM  pennii 
%frt)  rata  division  with  them  of  the  common  property 
is  the  Bnok  Concern.  The  rvqoiaita  Tota  not  beiiiff  ob> 
tJUncil.  '.hr  ;'ni;.eTty  wax  not  divided;  bat  a  fiatisfactor)- 
tmiiu' m  n;  «ns  i  lTi-.  tol  thma|;h  heavy  <li.<>(-oniiiH  in 
Mlr«  i.f  ;_'ivii\L,'  wlint  «a,«  on  all  hand^i  consiilered 

a  full  (tjuivalent.  The  Canada  Conference  separated  il- 
«df  bum  the  Chiirch ;  but  between  the  two  lectiom  the 
tt»»t  fricniUy  relations  have  ever  suhoisted. 

Tht:  ciri-utnstances  which  led  in  IKM)  to  another  »e- 
cr*i<in.  and  the  fonnalicm  of  the  "Methodist  rn>l<'»taiit 
Charcb,''  were  of  a  more  aerioua  sort.  The  subject  of 
isT  ri>pfeaa}taUon  in  the  General  Conferrnco,  ih«>u(;h 
from  an  early  day  deenif  <!  by  a  few  to  l»e  im|H)ririiit.  Ki  - 
gtn  alwiit  IM-Jf)  to  agitate  the  Church.  The  n)ea»un  «. 
<rf  thf  ••  Hef.irmera,"  aa  the  friend*  of  the  nvvemeiit 
■tried  themselves,  were  unfortunate,  leading  not  only  to 
a  wMt  acrimoniom  eontrovcfmr,  but  to  aoeh  disorden 

rrnderi'd  nece«"«ary  eccle«ia.'«tiral  trinln  ami  expul- 
•wn*.  Out  cf  the  controversy  aro^e  KinorA'Vn  mast«>rlv 
;.rj.l:Mi,i:i.  ••  I'he  D.  fence  of  Our  Father."*."  The  sub- 
jtct  came  beCw«  the  General  Confineooe  by  pctilaniia 
nd  ncBMriala,  and  received  tlie  (hlleet  atrcntion.  The 
Wport  nfinint;  the  radical  chanj^e  asked  f..r,  written  by 
Dr.TI»irrn<  l'_  n  local  pn-acber.  and  not  a  mem- 

r .  f i«i  iy.  ami  [tre.*<-nted  by  Dr.  Kmor}',  was  unaii- 
^oualy  adopted.  ''The  great  body  of  oor  niniateca, 
Mb  tiavrilinif  and  local,  aa  well  as  of  onr  memberB— 
perhaj'*  n<>t  nuich.  if  any.  short  of  one  buti<lred  to  ono 
•p{»*»-  their « inhc","  nays iIm.>  rc-p«>rt ;  and  Bangatlioaght 
(hu  --iiiue  tenths  of  our  (temple  weic  derided^  opposed 
iothe  iiuwvation.''  The  result  was  a  new  denomina- 
vn.ttaKing  with  88  pMocben  and  5000  niemben,aod 
•  ling  and  bitter  cMtrovenj  that  finally  diad  of  ex- 
hauation. 

Hii  "ultjcct  of  alavery,  which  for  many  years  agi* 
1"*^  the  whole  oount^^  and  finally  |>lunged  it  into  a 
•W  war,  enoM  not  fail,  in  the  progrewi  €»f  events,  to 

Bvf.lvi  r,  it>  1  Mniiilimtinn-i  a  ('liureli  wliicb  cori-stantl', 
fai  tiaveiy  under  its  ban,  but  did  not  make  absolute 


noa-alavehokling  a  test  of  membership.  Two  important 

aec«flsiona  remdte<l--one  in  the  North,  the  other  in  the 
South.    ( )ne  iif  the  t  ieneral  Hull  s    ili.-  mural  einle  of 
the  Church  from  tlie  U■(;iullin^ — lorliade  "the  buying 
or  selling  of  men,  women,  or  children,  with  an  intention 
to  enslave  them."   The  legialalion  of  tlie  Church  was 
Hteadily  adverse  to  the  inMitutioa,  though  always  cm- 
barraxM  ii  liy  the  4>l)siiii  1.  >  uhii  h  the  civil  laws  placed 
in  the  way  of  a  lepd  eniaiici|iatiun.    The  ]ir>i|iiliitiui), 
however,  of  buyinj;  or  selling  slaveit  with  any  •>tht  r  in> 
tent  than  their  ixeedum,  nsnained  unchanged.  More- 
over, from  the  year  IMOO,  the  Diaci|ilinc  pntvidini  that 
"when  any  travelling  (irtjeher  ln'coines  an  owner  of 
a  »lave  or  slavva  iiy  any  tin  nus  he  lihall  forfeit  hi.s  mill- 
;  istcrial  character  in  the  Methu<liHt  Epi^coiial  Church 
I  nnlese  he  execute,  if  it  be  practicable,  a  legal  emanci|ia- 
tton  of  such  alaves,  oonformahly  to  the  laws  of  the  wtate 
'in  whi.h  hi'  livc!*;"  from  IHIG,  that  "no  olaveliolder 
shall  be  eligible  to  any  otliciol  station  in  our  Church 
hereafter,  where  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  Uvea 
.  will  admit  of  cmanci^iation,  and  permit  the  liberated 
I  slave  to  enjoy  fretHlom;"  and  fmm  1824  it  contained  pn>- 
visions  fiT  the  ri  liijiiMts  insiruc  iion  of  »lavc!>.  and  con- 
I  ccrniiig  colored  local  pruachera.  These  regulations  were 
I  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  abolition  move^ 
'  meni,"  and  cf>ntinued  unchanj.'tMl  until  18G(J,  when  the 
formula  in  the  Dutcipliue  <lecl,'ires  that  "the  buyin^r.  m-U- 
1  in({,  or  bolding  of  butnaii  U-in^rs.  to  lie  us»d  a.s  chattels, 
I  is  contrary  to  the  lawa  of  Uod  and  nature,  and  incun- 
aiatcnt  mth  tha  golden  tale;"  and  kioth  preachers  and 
people  arc  admoniaheil  to  "  keep  theUMlves  pun  from 
this  j^at  evil,  and  to  se<  k  its  extirpation  by  all  lawful 
and  Cbri.Httan  means."    i  he  dis4n»ii.M.H  in  (ireat  Ilril- 
I  aia  fmn  the  year  1823,  that  resulted  in  emancipation  in 
j  all  the  British  colonies  In  1884,  drew  attention  to  the 

livslern  of  slavery  as  it  e\i-ti  il  in  the  I'nited  St.ites, 
which  was  noi  irreaily  inihke  that  of  tlic  West  Indies. 
I'hilanthmpic  men  liecame  aroused  by  uumentuit  well- 
authenticated  facta  of  the  wicked  and  inbumaa  treat« 
mentofdavMk  They  were  led  to  examine  the  sTstcni 
nf  chattd  dnvcr\'  and  its  practical  woriungs,  and  found 
them  m  adverse  to  the  ri(,dil  to  himself  of  every  iK-ntoii 
of  fidl  tmc  and  sane  mind,  except  for  the  cximmiasion  of 
crime,  that  they  pnuounoed  alavehohling  to  lie  a  crime 
in  Clod's  light,  and  immediate,  imeiMidilional  cmanei* 
pat  ion  a  iluty,  Leailin-x  ministers,  t  liieliy  in  New  Knp- 
land  at  tirat,  espoused  thcite  vicwti,  and  advocatetl  them 
in  the  pulpit,  at  cami>-mefttngs,  in  conventions,  throng 
the  prefl%  and  by  all  thoee  meana  that  oould  act  upon 
the  pnblie  mind.  In  the  controversies  that  foUowcd,  In 
whidi  !»ome  of  the  most  able  |»cn!»  of  the  donomiiuition 
went  en^a^ed.  the  tptestion  was  examined  in  all  its  as- 
pects. The  subject  woj»  intrwluced  inii»  Quarterly  and 
Anniud  Conferences,  and  ultimately  became  involved 
with  questions  nf  Conference  rights,  Episcopal  preroga- 
tives, and  ihe  ri;;ht«  tif  the  laity.  The  (kiiernl  Confcfw 
cnce  of  IKM't  pa»M.><l  a  vote  of  censure  upon  two  of  ita 
mombefs  who  had  attended  and  spoken  at  an  aiiti-alav- 
ei7  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  session  was  held, 
(a  lesblntion  which  in  1968,  so  greatly  had  opinion 
cliani;itl  with  cvi'nis,  it  ri  M-inded  and  pronounced  void), 
and  exhort««l  the  "  niemhers  ami  frieiidtt"  of  the  Church 
"  to  abstain  from  all  abolition  movcmcnta  and  asaoeia* 
tiona^  and  to  lefinin  from  ponooiiing  any  of  thdr  piil>> 
licatlofiik'*  But  Hethodism  had  not  overlooked  the  wcl> 
fare  of  the  slave.  .\t  the  culmination  of  ih>  se  trouble^ 
a  hundred  thout«and  ciilorcd  |K'niuns,  mi>>tl\-  hla\  ls  wen 
enroUctl  a.<t  niemlierH  of  the  Church,  annnmtin;;  to  one 
tenth  of  the  whole.  But  many  apologies  for  quietncM 
,  and  toleraace  of  the  kpd  relation  of  master  were  nnHi> 
(ieil  l>y  a  n'solntion  o!  th  -  tieoriria  Confi  n  tice,  "ihnt 
slavery,  as  it  cxl^tH  in  tlu  (  iiited  .SLatu.s,  ia  not  a  mural 
ex'il."  At  length,  the  ( General  ODOfinenco  of  1840  hav- 
ing found  it "  inexpedient  to  cxprma  any  opinion,  or  to 
adopt  any  measures  additional  to  those  already  in  the 
I 'i-cipline."  many  lK';;fin  to  nl'andon  nil  hop.'  nf  -n  ii  ^r 
ibc  Church  purged  of  slavery,  and  to  regard  withdr.iw  ai 
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ai  neceaury  to  fm  ihontiHlvei^  from  the  piilt  of  con- 
nection with  it.  Othen,  who  ha«l  been  prominent  in 
the  witi-«Uvery  nuikn,  ami  hid  advocated  such  nuidili- 
etUoiM  in  the  law  of  the  Church  as  would  prevent  ihe 
holding  of  hUvi-s  ft.*  choit«'ls.  iiiainiaitied  that  tin  I'i^- 
cipliiie  wa>t  againxt  hUvit)-,  and  that  secemion  wa»  not 
an  uiti-fllavery  measure.  Thejr  preferred  to  ti^ht  the 
battle  within  the  Church.  But  Change  Scott,  Jotham 
Horton,  Luther  !>••«•,  and  oiheni,  felt  iropelU-d  l)y  their 
conscience*  l<>  w  itlnlraw.  At  ,i  convfiitioii  licid  nt  I'tica, 
M.Y.,in  lH4>i,  thry  orgauizcti  tlic  "Woileyan  Methodist 
Cannection."  This  wai  but  the  beginning  of  a  nirug- 
gle  in  which  churches  were  rent  in  twain  through  most 
of  the  Northern  States  The  organization  thun  formed 
vninliered  at  one  peri«Hl  :\.  i  i  'ii-.iilcralili'  niimlK-rot  jirfacli- 
cn  and  memben;  but  time  and  events  have  prtxluccd 
aneh  changea  that  loaiiy  of  its  tirt*t  leaden  and  warm- 
eat  friends  have  returned  to  the  old  Church  in  the 
belief  that  the  denomination  haa  accomplished  its  mi»- 
aioii. 

But  a  aeverer  convuUion  was  preparing  in  the  South. 
TIm  tHseriaunationa  of  the  Discipliiia  againBt  alavehold- 
ing  had  come  to  lie  dixtasteful  to  a  gnM>ratMO  that  held 
viewH  on  *Uv*t>-  widely  different  from  thoae  of  the  fa- 
thers, though  !»ix  ( 'oiifiTi-nces.  I\  iii^;  wliully  or  jiartly  in 
alare  statea,  the  Baltimore  being  one,  rigidly  enforced 
dio  old  role  raqnlring  niiriflteca  to  emanctpata  the  aUveH 
of  whom  they  might  iM  t-oine  owners  by  inheritance, 
marriage,  or  any  otlicr  tiican-,  wherever  the  civil  law 
allowed  it.  anil  never  ]H  rniitt.  .l  "laveholders  in  thiir 
lanka.  It  waa  also  the  ancient  and  aetlied  ptAky  and 
eoiwtant  wag*  to  plaoaiM  alaveholder  In  tho  Episcopa- 
cy;  aii'l  in  JanicH  (>.  Aiuln-w  wn."*  put  in  nomina- 
tion iiif  that  higli  office  liy  Southern  ilelegatea,  because^ 
tlhiogh  of  the  South,  he  wa>  (nf  fmrn  all  personal  con- 
nection with  alaver>',  and  waa  elected.  This  was  upon 
the  principle  that  a  biahop,  in  a  ajralera  of  general  anper- 
intenileiiey  which  gave  liim  e<|<ml  jurisdiction  in  Maasa- 
chuM'tt!*  and  Stuth  Carolina,  must  l>c  free  from  what- 
ever would  prevent  the  exercit«e  of  his  functions  with 
aooeptjuice  in  aiij  part  uf  the  Chorch.  A  alaveholding 
Mshop  oooM  never  have  piciided  in  the  Nnrtheni  Oon- 
ferriircH.  nw]  ilie  election  of  one  would  he  an  infraction 
of  the  law  rorhitlding  the  (ieiiernl  Conference  to  "de- 
stroy the  plan  of  our  itinerant  general  .mi|«  riniemleiii  y." 
The  increasii^  re«ti%'eneaa  under  tbia  excluaiou  from  the 
higheit  oflke  of  the  Church  led  to  an  attemi>t  by  South- 
era  delegates,  in  I88ti,  to  elect  to  it  a  (-InvehoMer,  ami. 
upon  its  failure,  to  great  agitation  and  llireut.s  of  m'<>(>!«- 
aion,  if  what  waa  termed  "this  proscriptive  sy^ieni" 
aboukl  not  b«  abandoned.  The  renewal  of  the  ciSurt  in 
1844  waa  fully  detennined  upon,  and  the  purpose  of  re- 
sistance nn  the  |i;irt  of  the  Niirthern  C.iiiri  rciire-t  was 
C(|ually  lirm,  when  the  innrringe  of  IjisIh'])  Andrew,  in 
January  of  that  year,  with  a  lady  who  was  the  owner 
of  slavea,  auddmly  gave  the  friemla  of  the  movemeut 
pivriaely  what  they  wanted,  hnt  could  not  have  obtaine*! 
by  the  KtiffrageM  uf  the  <ieii<  r:i!  <  I'lifi  rrm  i-  a  choUl- 
ing  bi.<«ho|i.  That  tnnihle  wtm  ahead  waa  evitli  nl,  and 
the  Southern  ministry  became  at  once  a  unit  in  ^u^tain- 
ing  him.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Church 
would  quietly  submit  to  the  icvolutinnizing  of  its  an- 
cient |>oli<y  by  a  roarrinLre;  and  noihing  <  ould  ha\  e 
more  astoundoil  the  Northern  delegates  to  the  (ieneral 
Conferen«>c  of  IK14  than  the  intelligence,  which  in»t 
them  upon  liicir  anival  in  New  York,  the  place  of  the 
aeaaton,  that  alaveholding  waa  already  intrenched  in  the 
F.pix'opai-y.  Ilarly  in  the  -ke^oion  an  ap|M-al  of  the  Ifev. 
Franciii  A.  tiarding  from  the  action  of  tlie  lialtimore 
Conference  waa  preaented.  That  gentleman  having 
beooma  by  marriago  the  owner  of  five  slavca,  the  Can- 
in  punuanee  of  ita  old  purpnae  to  **not  tol- 
erate- slavery  in  any  <'f  ir-"  niernlM'r>."  minired  liitii  to 
legally  cmanci|iate  tlu  ni  within  the  year,  and,  u|>on  his 
refusal,  »u»pende<l  him  from  the  ministrv*.  The  (Jen- 
oral  Conference,  afU;r  a  full  hearing  of  the  case,  it  bo- 
ing  clear  tliat  cmandpation  omdd  be  legally,  afftetad  in 


Maryland,  atVirroe^l  the  de<  ision  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference by  a  vole  of  1  IT  to  od,  'lliat  body,  thoogh  tew 
were  "abolitionists,"  certainly  waa  in  no  mood  to  yield 
further  to  the  encroachments  of  slaverv* :  and  it  was 
(■(lually  evident  that  shouM  liistio])  Amlreu  tie  touched, 
seccskiun  would  ensue.  His  voluntary-  re«iguatiu«l  could 
luive  aaved  both  the  South  and  the  Chnivh;  and  lUa 
step  he  priMnptly  resolved  to  take,  but  he  was  ovemiled 
!>y  the  Southern  delegates.  They  preferred  disnipt  ion  to 
a  iiiiii-^laveholding  Kpiseopacy.  Tho  committee  on  the 
Kpisco|tacy  was  instructed  to  aaoertain  and  repon  tlie 
fiacta  in  relation  to  the  bidMi|i%  alleged  eanntdnn  with 
slavery,  when  it  waa  found  that.  iM-sides  the  legal  own- 
ership of  several  others,  he  had  marriwl  a  lady  owning 
slaves,  and  bail  Mcured  them  to  her  by  a  dee«l  of  tni«t. 
thus  putting  their  freedom  out  of  hia  power.  A  reaoln- 
tion,  with  a  paeaniUa  redting  the  facta,  was  prmnptly 
offered  by  Mr.  (irifHth,  a  delegate  fmrn  IWiltimore.  affec- 
tionately requesting  him  to  resi^^n  his  othce ;  but  the 
final  action,  afler  ten  days'  debate,  was  the  adoptiifn  of 
the  following  aubstitute  by  a  vote  of  111  yeaa  and  69 
naya: 

"  inberoBi^Tho  DM^laa  of  €v  Chmdk  toiMda  tka  do* 

iiig  anytbtag  calculated  to  deaimnr  oar  Itinerant  general 

t<u|>eriiit<jndenrv :  niul  whereas  blvbop  Andrew  has  be- 
come connected  with  slavrrv  by  tnanrfageaud  otherwifre, 
and  thlH  act  havinc  drawn  after  It  ctrcnmstances  which,  iu 
the  CFlimatiou  of  Uie  General  Confereuce,  will  greatly  em- 
biirniss  the  exerdte  of  his  office  as  an  itinenuit  general 
Mi|  <  i  inu  ndanttif  nottoioniaplaoaaaBtiralyptavaBtllt 

therefore, 

■■y»VWr«/.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Confer- 
ence th)U  he  ilesifit  from  the  exercise  of  his  ofllcc  ro  Icug 
us  thi.>  in)]ieiliiiient  r<Tn:iiiis." 

Kviileully  this  was  tlie  mildest  action  poasible  with- 
out the  abandanaaent  of  the  eetaUiahed  prindplca  and 

usage  of  the  Church.  It  left  him  still  a  bishop,  free  to 
ch<N)s*>  his  own  course,  and  with  umpiestioncd  right  to 
the  full  exercise  of  hia  jKiwcrs  the  hour  the  "innKili- 

ment"  should  be  removed ;  and  private  individuals  \-ain- 
ly  opened  the  way  Ibr  his  raief  by  ofMng  to  bind 

themselves  to  jiurebase  all  his  slaves  and  their  connec- 
tion.*, and  Ml  tlitni  fne.  The  .S«iuthem  delegates  took 
no  steps  from  tir^-t  to  latii  towards  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  tlie  difficulty ;  and  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  non-staveboMfng  bishop  or  aepanticai  fkom  tlia 
Church  were  the  only  alternatives  left.  All  their  meas- 
ures were  in  the  latter  directioti.  First,  I>r. CojierH  pro- 
|kis4mI  a  ijlaii  of  two  inde|>endent  (ieiteral  C<inf)  reiH-es, 
with  a  juiut  interest  in  the  Book  Concern  and  the  Mia- 
sionary  Society.  Tl»l%  being  In  lealtty  a  diviriaa  of 
the  Clnircli.  was  held  imposf.ibIe.  Then,  as  a  sf-cond 
step,  the  following  d«-elaratiun  was  presented,  signed  by 
tit'iy-<ine  delegates  from  the  thirteen  slaTClMldiag  Q>0> 
fereiices,  and  one  from  Illinois  : 

"The  delegates  of  the  Conferences  in  the  slaveholiling 
states  take  leave  to  ilnlitre  to  the  (ieiieial  Cooferriire  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  tlint  the  contliined  ngita- 
tlon  on  the  enhject  <if  Klnvcry  and  abolition  in  n  |Nirtioo 
of  the  Cluirrli:  the  frei|ueiil  action  on  ihnt  snhjeri  iu  the 
(ieneral  ConfiTen« »• ;  iind esi'.eri;iliv  the  extrn-iutlii  pro- 
ceedings !ii.'iiinst  lil'hop  Andrew.  «  hirh  re.-ulii-d. .  li  Snt- 
nrdar  last, in  the  virtual  sus|>eiision  of  hlni  from  hi»  offlre 
IIS  sn)>eriiitendent.  most  pniduce  a  Stale  of  Ihiugs  in  the 
South  which  renders  a  contlnuanre  of  thejurii^iciion  of 
Ibis  General  CiNiflereitca  ovor  ibaae  Oonleicnees  incon- 
sistent wfth  the  miccen  of  the  ministry  In  tho  slavehoM- 
inu'  -Intes  " 

This  paper  was  at  once  nferred  to  a  coiuniitte««  of 
nine,  who  were  anerwaids  instructed  (acconling  to  the 
Journal),  in  caaa'thcy  coukl  nut  frame  an  "amicable 
adjustment  of  the  dHlleolties  now  existing  in  the  Chnirii 
on  the  sutijcct  of  •.lax  erj*,  to  devis* ,  if  )tos-ibIe,  acoosli* 
tulional  plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly  division  of  tbo 
Church."  But  Mr.  Hamiine  (afterwanb  bishop),  one 
of  the  comniitee,  refuA«'d  to  go  oat  with  such  instmy 
tions.  ''Bring  urged  to  gn,  he  said. '1  will  luit  go  oat 
with  instructions  to  de\  i-e  a  ]rlati  to  ilivide  the  <  'hurch.' 
'  Then  w^ill  brother  Hamiine  go  if  the  iiiMructi<4ib  be  so 
changed  as  ainiply  to  read,  if  the  South  should  separati^ 
to  make  proviiikNi  in  such  a  eontingeacy  to  ineet  Iha 
OBMigency  with  Chiialian  kindneia  and  tha  Mdc 
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equity?*  Mr.  Hamlin.'  "aiil,  ■  I  will  go  ont  with  mch 
-  (Uanliue  s  Li/e  and  LetUrt,  p.  165).  The 
iMiraednas  wm  —odMed  ■econtingljr.  On  the  iwzt 
dar  a  protent  a|;ainst  the  action  nr  the  majority  was 
Mad,  affirming  in  ktron^^r  tcnns  the  fH>si(ion  uf  the 
l>eclar]ui<>n,  wliich  wa.i  foliowfil  Mttw-  iLn^  lati-r  l»y  a 
Beply.  Wbelber,  after  this  fonnal  notice  of  the  coming 
MpHMkuif  b.  wvM  Ht  bare  been  th*  wiacr  to  allow 
ffnatlB  to  ttlks  their  course,  is  an  o|)en  qtieation.  The 
pfotcating,  delegau-ii.  at^ut  to  renounce  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Confcrencf.  cniil.l  claim  nothinir,  a.^  uf 
QKht,  at  iu  banda;  and  it  waa  certainly  ao  act  of  the 
ynfaet  maffianiiiaity  oa  tha  part  of  the  two-tbinb' ma- 
jiTiry  to  prr-vrilM"  for  itJielf  beforehand  a  law  of  most 
liberal  tr»-atmi m  of  ihe  withilrawinf<  Conferences,  and 
to  proviilf  Inr  tin-  conditional  divUion  with  liii  in  nl'  tin- 
piDpcfty  of  the  Cburcb.  Yet  tbia  waa  done  in  the  re- 
pact  of  the  eommitlee  oa  the  Deelaratko.  (See  the 
pap?r  quoted  in  full  under  Mkthodist  EnaoOPAt. 
Church,  .Stutii,)  Thi*  di>rtiniont  was  adopted  with 
great  uiiauiiiiiiy.  An  aiialx  ^in  of  it  ^llow.Htha(  (l)itU 
baaed  opon  one  fundamental  condition,  namely,  a  ne- 
CMiitjr  to  be  found  bjr  tlie  davvboUiiig  Coofaaieea  fm 
a  (Ustinct  eixleaiastical  connection,  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  t)»f  (leneral  Conference.  (2)  It  awomes  that 
such  distinct  organization,  if  formed  at  all,  will  come 
into  being  bjr  the  action  of  thoae  Conferenoea,  and  upon 
Chrir  omneaiMmibilitjr.  0^)  It  does  oot  amnge  a  di* 
viaioB  of  the  (^hurch.  For  tbia  the  General  Conference 
had  no  (Miwer,  a.H  waH  agreeil  in  the  Coramitte«;  and 
that  it  did  not  and  culiIiI  not  <lividc  the  Church  waa  as 
freely  aaaerted  by  Southern  aa  by  Mortbem  delegatea, 
both  daring  aad  afterthe  debate.  The  term '^diTMoa" 
doeii  occur,  but  solely  with  reference  to  property.  (4) 
It  ia  not  a  "  plan  of  separation,"  ait  it  afterwanU  came  to 
be  atylc<l,  for  it  does  not  authorize,  direct,  or  iwinction 
any  atap  of  tbe  witbdiawiog  party;  but  ta  purely  an 
cnaetMcnt  «r  the  rnha  to  be  obiemd  bjr  Om  llethodiat 
Kjii-^i'pal  Church  in  caw  a  "not  improbaWe  contin- 
gency" bft-onu'.'s  by  the  sole  action  of  the  South,  an  ac- 
complished fact.  (Jt)  To  avoid  the  Mtrilc  and  bitterness 
thai  ao  generally  attend  a  diaruptiuii,  it  enacta  that,  in 
CM*  a  oaw  Chaich  la  fbfacd,  the  Metbodiat  Epiaeopal 
Church  ahall  exercise  no  jurindictioa  beyond  certain 
BmitA.  if  the  Church  South  shall  act  apun  the  !^tne 
friendly  principle.  The  Chiirrh  simply  lays  down  for 
iteeU  the  rule  of  noa-toterfereooe.  iiioe  of  the 
ttrdva  laaalnthNia  idala  entiidy  to  propctty,  which, 

•Vaa  tf  a  S<^>uthem  Church  should  tie  fiirmed,  can  have 
no  fbrce  what<-v<  r  without  the  Ihree-fourthn'  concurrent 
Tot'j  of  the  Annual  Conference  for  the  proiK>jie»l  change 
•f  the  Keatrictive  Rule.  All  tbia  waa  well  underatood 
at  the  tiaw. 

By  this  eminently  Christian  enactment  the  (icneral 
Conference  made  provision  for  fH-acrc  and  quiet  in  view 
of  the  threatened  withdrawal  nf  ;i  larijf  and  powerful 
ponioQ  of  tbe  Church.    Hiatoty  must,  however,  rect>rd 
tint  the  Sonthcro  delegate^  at  a  meMing  held  on  the 
day  foll  >win^  the  adjournment,  and  without  wailing 
for  the  "  nect^sMiy"'  to  develop  itself,  anil  to  Ik;  fouml  by 
the  Confi-reiice,*,  calle<l  a  convention  of  dclegnii  ■<  i'ri'ni 
the  aUvebuIdiug  Cwnfercocea,  with  a  delined  ratio  of 
>epieBentatien,to  — emble  at  LouiavlUe,  Ky.,oa  May  1, 
li^o,  invite<t  bi'«ho;i  Andrew  to  attend  and  preaide  in 
their  Onferem-ct.  :ind  als<i  isAue*!  an  addreaato  the  roin- 
Ltter«  and  nu'rnljcrs  in  the  Siulh.  »inriiii;  what  they 
tens  ''the  facta  and  reaaona  connected  with  the  pro- 
poaed  aeparatioa  of  the  Soathem  Conferenoea  into  a  dia- 
tinct  orginization."    This  prin  ipitateil  and  virtually 
decided  the  qu?stjon  of  separation.    In  the  controver- 
sies th.1t  rolli>wed  this  snmmary  pri>cecdiii>;,  the  whole 
Church  waa  atirred.   Tbe  various  i|ue8tuMia  involved 
wen  tliafuaaed  in  paUio  metinga,  in  Qnaitarly  and 
Anniid  Conft-rejiccs,  in  Church  periiHlicalH  and  pam- 
phieL.->.    Bishop  Si>ul»%  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Chur«;h, 
in  SeptetnU-r  called  bisho[>  Aiidn-w  iiiio  the  liild.  to 
with  himaelf  tbe  Coafeteooea,  in  cwotntTeatiua 
YL-K 


of  the  e\|ires-M>d  Judi^ment  of  the  General  Conference. 
The  alaveliolding  Conferencea  appointed  delegatea  to 
the  prapuaed  enavention,  althoagh  aevefal  of  ttoa  bad 
j  not  found  the  ncceMity"  for  a  aeparata  oiganinthM* 
I  Tbe  reoHnmendation  to  cliange  ilie  sixth  Restrictive 
Rule  faile<l  by  -t>9  votes  to  receive  the  concumnee  of 
the  Annual  Omferencea.  The  Louisville  Ounvcutiun 
met  May  1, 1846;  biahops  Soule  and  Andrew  were  in  at« 
tendance,  and  upon  invitation  presided  over  its  deliber- 
ationa.  On  May  17  tbe  new  Church  was  or<;antzed  by 
ihf  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  \vli  ■><•  l.nii;u;ige 
may  aeviu  singular  lu  the  curious  reader  who  remembers 
that  what  ia  atyladthe  **provisiaaal  plan  of  sepanttion" 
gave  no  direction,  authority,  or  consent  for  the  aaaem- 
blin^  or  action  of  the  convention,  and  that  the  provi- 
sion^ r(  r.  rn  d  to  relate  solely  to  the  action  of  the  (  liuri  h 
1  separated  from,  aiul  not  at  all  to  tbe  action  of  tbe  par- 
tioiaepantiagt 

"  Be  it  reaulved,  by  the  delegilei  of  the  eeveral  Anaoal 

Confereucca  of  the  XethodlK  Bplecopal  Church  in  the 
alareholdtng  «tutes,  fn  i;eiieral  convention  ascembled* 
That  it  Is  right,  es(>edient,  and  iiecettsnry  to  erect  the  An- 
nual  Confereiires  rf  prew-uied  in  lhi«  convention  into  a 
distinct  ^'(■<■le-i;l^ti(•al  coiiiiei  iioii,  M'p.jrale  from  tbejnria- 
diclion  of  she  Ueueral  Cunfereuce  of  the  Methodi«t  Kpi§- 
copal  Clnr  !  ,  .i«  at  ]ire«enl  coni^tituteil ;  ami  accord iujjly 
we,  the  tlelt'jj;:itcs  of  said  Annual  Confeieiiecs,  artinij  un- 
der the  provisional  plan  of  separation  ndoptcd  by  tbe 
Ueuerai  Coufercnce  of  1.S44,  du  aolemuly  detlari  the  juri«- 
dlctjoa  iritfaetto  enreked  o*w  tM  Anaoal  Confei  ences 
by  the  Oeneral  Conttreaee  of  the  Itelhodlat  Episcopal 
Canieh  n^irAy  itimAvtd;  and  that  said  Annual  Confer- 
eoeaa  shall  be,  and  tliey  hereby  are,  eonstituttd  a  separate 
eccle«<!n'-tii'»l  connection,  under  the  provisional  plan  of 
Kepnrjition  aforesaid,  and  ba«ed  upon  the  Discipline  of  the 
Methiiiiis;  Kpis€o|Nil  t'hiirrh.compreheiidini;  the  doctrines 
and  entire  moral,  w'rlepin-tii al,  mid  ciiiiuiilcul  rule?  tiiid 
regulations  of  said  lllscipline,  except  oulv  in  so  fjir  as  ver- 
bal alterations  may  he  nere-sjiry  to  a  fll-thict  or:,'i.!ii/,ii- 
th»n,  and  l  *  b«  known  by  the  styli>  and  title  of  'Tnt.  M  i  in- 
ni>i8T  EeisooeAi.  t'liriinii,  .Sot  tii."  " 


By  tbia  eecession  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburcb  lust 
1845  tnvdling  and  8166  loeal  pnaflhen,  and  496^t8K 

members.  Bishop  Andrew  at  aaoa  gave  in  hia  adhesion 
to  the  new  Church,  and  bishop  Soul^  followed  him  at  its 
lirsl  Getierol  Conference  in  May,  IH-KJ. 

Troubles  soon  occurred  upon  tbe  border  line  of  the 
two  AmthBL  The  SoeUiem  Geoeral  OsnliBRnoe  took 
summary  poasesaion  of  the  newspapers  within  ita  terri- 
tory, and  of  the  Charleston  Ii<Mik  l)e|Hisiti*ry,  with  their 
books,  notes,  presses,  etc..  all  of  which  l>eJonged  to  the 

iiook  Concern.  The  UAdcntanding  in  relation  to  boun- 
daries  was  not  kept.  Though  thie  nde  had  not  been 

changed,  a  pro  rata  division  of  the  Ilonk  (Joncem  was 
ilcmanded  on  |iain  of  a  suit  at  Inw.  In  this  .^tate  of  af- 
fairs, the  ( ieiiernl  Cotiference  of  IKIH  wa*  met  by  tbe  Kev. 
I>r.  Lovick  Herce,  as  delegate  from  tbe  Church  South, 
bearing  the  '<CbfiMiaa  aahtfatioai^  of  that  body,  and 
propoaing  fraternal  relations  between  the  two  churches; 
but  the  existing  <lifiicultie»  were  ao  evidently  inomi|>at- 
ible  with  the  projHised  fratentity,  that  it  could  not  "At 
present"  be  entered  into,  though  all  personal  oourtcaieS) 
with  an  inritatkMi  to  a  aeat  within  the  bar,  were  tendered 
to  Dr.  I'ierce.  Aa  the  report  on  the  I>e«  laratioi)  was  an 
enactment  uf  the  (Jeneral  Conference,  it  wa.-..  like  any 
other  enactment,  re|H^'alAble  at  its  plr-asiire;  and  in  tbe  ex- 
ercise of  its  wisdom  it  said,  "  Having  found,  upon  clear 
and  inconteatable  eridenee^  that  tbe  thiee  fundamental 
eondiliona  of  said  proposed  plan  have  ceverally  failed, 
and  the  failure  of  either  of  them  separately  tieing  sufli- 
cieni  to  render  it  null  and  void,  an<l  liaviiii;  found  the 
practical  working  of  said  plan  incompatible  with  certain 
great  eoliatitatiMial  prindplea  elsewhcfa  aistrted,  we 
have  found  and  declared  the  whole  and  every  part  of 
said  |)n>vi»iiinal  plan  to  be  null  and  void."  Hut  in  ita 
desire  to  amicably  adjust  tbe  claims  made  by  the  Church 
ISuuih  upon  the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern,  it  authorised 
the  book  agenu  to  offer  to  submit  them  to  disintcnrtsd 
arbiters,  provided  eminent  counsel  learned  in  the  law 
should  advUe  them  that  it  could  Ik  h-gally  ilone:  other- 
wise, and  in  cav  a  suit  at  law  should  be  commenced,  to 
propose  aaarbitntioQ  under  authority  of  the  court;  and 
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to  eaie  tbejr  oonld  not  offi^r  arlntntioa,  «nd  no  snitf 

xhould  be  OOIBni( ih'imI.  it  r>  rnnimciukti  to  tlic  An- 
nual Onfrrenws  to  ••  m>  lar  susptiid  ihc  Bixth  He»irictive 
Article  of  tilt-  DiiM-ipline  m  to  authorize  the  Ixxik  agcnt«  | 
At  Kew  York  anii  Cincinnati  to  nibinit  aaid  diim  to  ar- 
Ititntion.*  This  waa  f;riinf;  lo  the  iitmoat  limit  of  ita 
|KMviT.  'I'tio  <|ii<'«li<iii  iif  tin-  ^ui<|K'iihi(in  of  the  i<txth  w- 
licU-  was  iiiiiiway  in  its  progrtss  through  tlic  Annual 
Confereiitvs  when  it  was  arrested  hy  the  conimincfment 
of  Miits  in  the  civil  courts.  The  case  iu  Mew  Yorit 
came  to  a  hcarini;  before  judge  Nebon,  bat  before  the 
issuing  of  the  liiial  ilccree  thi-  inalt»-r  won  aniioalily  nd- 
juBtod  throiiiili  the  friendly  oftice*  of  judge  M  ixaii. 
The  Cincitiiiati  t  a-x-  n  »ulied  in  favor  nf  the  defendants 
in  the  Cireuit  Cotut;  but  on  a  hearing  of  the  appeal  bjr 
the  Supreme  Oouit,  to  whteh  it  was  carried  by  tlie 
Southern  coinnii'i.tiont'rj*,  the  dooision  of  ilic  rourt  Ix-low 
was  revcrsitl,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  (ieneml 
Conference  had  full  {wwer  to  divide  the  Church,  and 
that  that  body  did,  in  the  adoption  of  the  report  on  the 
Dedaration,  artnally  diride  theClrarch,  when  the  divi- 
sion of  the  |irM|n  ri  y  IdUhu  s.  «■«  n  m.-dlcr  of  course.  The 
Church  at  once  obeyed  the  decision;  hul  no  intelligent 
niniater  or  member  of  the  denomination  h a.h  <  \  <  r  cepi  • 
«d  the  exposition  given  by  the  Sttpmne  Court,  Uuuugh 
the  lips  of  judge  Nelson,  of  the  llnr  of  the  Chnreh,  the 
facts  of  itr.  !li^[ory,  or  llir  action  of  the  (icncrid  ("onfer- 
cnce  ol  1^41.  The  nlatiuna  Intween  the  two  churehctt 
have  not  bm  yet  Ucome  cordial.  The  bishops  of  the 
Metbodiat  Episcopal  Cbiuch  in  1808  made  aomeadvanocfl 
towards  a  reunion,  which  were  ungraciously  received ; 
but  tlic  (iciii  ndConftience  of  IHT'J  ord<  ri  d  tiic  a|)|H>int- 
meni  of  a  di  ji  gatioa  of  two  ministers  and  one  layman 
to  convey  its  ^reetiiiga  10 tlM  Gcoeial  Conference  oftlie 
^  Church  South  at  iu  next  cnining  aefliion. 

Aside  tram  tliese  tnnibk*.  and  others  growiniir  out  of 
the  incri  iti!i  ii>ily  of  the  contlict  lietwt>cn  freedom 

and  slaven',the  work  ol  the  Clinrcli  wa.H  vigorously  and 
WOOCnfnl^  presMnL  It  stootl  arraytnl  with  ita  foU 
moral  power  on  the  side  of  the  Union  in  the  war  pp»> 
▼oked  by  slavery,  and  more  than  a  hundred  tliousand 
of  it.H  inerolxT.t  gave  themselves  to  the  armies  of  their 
country-.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  it  entere<l  u|n>ii 
preparatio.ifl  for  the  celebration  of  the  centenarj-  of 
Methodism  in  America,  by  all  the  churches  and  peojlki 
"with  devout  thanksgiving,  hy  special  religions  services 
and  liU'fal  tliank-olTi  rings."  M  iiiiiLr  «|i.'irt  the  month  of 
October,  for  that  purpose.  The  Church  had  at- 
tained by  the  end  of  the  centmj,  notwithstanding  ius 
losses  by  the  several  secessions,  more  than  a  million  of 
meml>ers,  and  it  was  hoped  that "  not  less  than  two  mill- 
ions i  if  dollar^"  woidd  )■<■  l  oiit rilmliil  to  n  iidiT  its  agen- 
cies more  ethcient  in  the  future.  Appn>priate  services 
were  bdd  throoghont  the  Church,  and  at  the  dose  nf 
the  Jovful  month  the  aggregate  eontribtitiona  amounted 
to  *)«r.7()().  l98  39. 

7.  All  iii)|.ort;.iit  organic  change  in  the  economy  of 
the  Church  was  eflecled  in  IH72  hy  the  inlrtxluctioii  of 
laymen  into  the  (teneral  Contoenoe,  In  iMtit)  that  iKNiy 
expressed  its  approval  of  the  measure  "  when  it  shall  be 
ascertained  that  the  Church  desires  if,"  and  also  pro- 
vided lor  111'  -idaiiis>inii  of  the  (in«  »|ioii  lo  tin  \  nlf^  of 
lM>th  the  ministry  and  members.  The  n-suit  showed  a 
large  majority  against  the  propoeed  change.  Never- 
theless, while  the  (leiH'ral  Conference  felt  precludc-«l  by 
this  expression  of  the  popular  will  from  adopting  it,  it 
reathrtn'<l  in  ts'i',|  ii>  upproTal  of  it  upon  tin'  s,'i)ni' con- 
dition as  tn'fon>.  At  its  next  session  it  took  up  the  sub- 
ject anew,  n-comraending  a  definite  pLin  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Church,  ordering  the  submission  afresh 
of  the  questioti  of  lay  delegation  to  the  vote  of  the  laity, 
and  |iro|M»in;4  to  the  Annual  ('onferences  the  n'|iii-iic 
alterations  in  the  second  liestrictive  Kule.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  former,  and  more  than  the  necessary  three- 
fourths  vote  in  the  latter,  having  been  obtained  in  favor 
of  the  cliange,  the  General  Conference,  with  the  assent 
of  288  out  of  iu  292  memba%  concurred  in  the 


The  lay  delegates,  who  had  heen  proviMonally'eleeled 

in  aiui<  i]iati<ii)  of  tlii-  aciinn,  were  at  onn  ;i  iniittedlo 
their  seata.  ll  is  provided  thai  "the  miui&lehal  and 
lay  delegates  shall  sit  and  deUbemte  together  aa  one 
body,  but  they  dull  vote  separately  whentvar  aadi 
aepmte  vote  shall  be  demanded  by  one  third  of  dtlm 
order:  and  in  such  cases  the  concurretit  vote  of  botbfll^ 
ders  shall  he  necessary  to  complete  an  action." 

H.  The  ISttard  of  Hishops,  including  the  missionary 
bishop  Itoberta,  whoee  jurisdiction  is  icatiktcd  to  Afri> 
ca,  is  fourteen  in  number.  It  had  become  eo  diminished 

hy  death  tlifii  tlic  (ieneral  Conference  of  IHl'I  addetl 
eight  to  the  Mi|s  rintendency,  assigning  them  residences 
in  ipccitied  litculities.  The  following  list  contains  the 
of  all  who  have  held  the  office,  with  the  year  ef 
nd  other  IheU: 


Tbomaa  Ooka  vm.- Died  at  sea.  Hay  I;  tSM,Mad 

Praneto  AAharj  IVM.— Died  in  Virdnia,  March  It, 

l-'lC,  aged  '0. 

BlcihardWhaleoat...I800L.^ied  in  Delaware,  Jttly  % 

aged  Tl- 

Wiltlsm  M'Keodree.. 1806.— Died  in  Tennessee,  March  B, 

issa,  aged  IT. 

Enoch  George.  1516.— Died  in  Vi-glnla,  August  23, 

l-^is,  aged  60. 

Robert  R.  Roberts  ...IslC—D  ed  in  Indinna,  March  2H, 

uv'cd  I'A. 

Joshua  SouK-  lS24.-Kiii.  M.  K  (  h.  Soulh,  1M6: 

die<l  March  fl,  ls<;7,  n;,'rd  SB. 
Elijuh  Ueddirg  1S24.— Died  hi  Ponehkee|..-ie.  April 

»,  lS'»a,  used  TJi. 
James  O.  Andrew.... Ib32.— Bp.  M.  K.  Cb.  South,  IMA; 

died  March  v.  l  sTi ,  nged  tt. 
JohnBUory  ISH.— Died  la  Msrvlaud,  Dec  it, 

uaBiaged46w 

UereriyWaogh  Died  in  Mnrjland,  Kb.  9, 

IMS,  aged  6». 

Thomas  A.  Morris  is'{f,._l{pi.i(icnre.  Sprinefleld,  OMOk 

Leonidas  L.  llamliue.  1>44.-  Ke»iKiied, is'ii :  ale<l  iu  Iowa, 

March  '.K,  ImT.,  .1 

Kdiniind  S.  Janes  IMI.  -  l{e«idcuce,  New  Vofk  I'ity. 

Levi  .sicott  I('-i'!eiice,  Odej-s.i,  l>el. 

Matthew  Simpson ....  ISM — Kesldeuce,  I'blhxtcl  phis. 

OsmonCfiafcer.  USl^Ilicd  in  c  oncord,  N.  H.,Dec 

»r),  ISTI,  need 
Bdward  B.  Ames.. . .  .UR— RaeldcBce,  BeitiaBnto. 
FraaeiaBnra&  18Ba.-Mli«.  Bp.  to  Liberia:  «ed  in 

Baltimore,  April  18.  ISO. 
DariaW.Cfavk.  1861— Died  in  C  tridonatI,  May  SL 

IHTl,  aged  69. 

£dwart1lMMM0n....lMI,-Dled  Iu  Wheeling.  W.  Ta, 

March  'ii,  lsi«0,  sued  M. 
CalrittKlngdey  ISOl^Died  in  Iteinit,  i^yria,  Aptfl 

0, 18T0,  nt'ed  S7. 

John  W.  Roberts  1806.— Residence.  .M<inr<>v)a,  Afttau 

Thomas  Bowman.... ls;8.—Resirieure,  Si.  Louis. 
William  L.  Harris.... Residence,  Chicago. 
Randolph  iiL  Fneter  ..IttTS:— Itcsidcncc,  Cinchiuntl. 

Isaac  W.  Wiley  1S7S.— Residence,  Boston. 

Stephen  M.  Merrill...mft— Residence, St.  Panl. 

Ktlwnul  (;  Andrews. .1874  Resldcure, DefiM<due«,Iowi[b 

Clil  ei!  II  ivi  11  ItTS.— licfidence,  Atlant.i,  (i.i. 

Jee^e  T.  I'erk  1S72.~  Kefidence.  San  Kran<M«cf>. 

V.  Stiilirtirf. — There  are  in  the  denomination  7t>  .\ti- 
nual  (^inferences,  whose  statistics  show  in  l(i.jj  > 

travelling  preachers,  ll,%4  local  preacbeiy,  1,-158,441 
memhen  and  prufaalionen,  17,471  Sunday-schoola,  with 
l,27H,.'i.''i9  si-holars  and  ItKt.ti'U  officers  and  teachers,  and 
I4,<(0K  churches  and  44M4  |>anHinagi'«,  valued  together 
at  t*^,.'*?.'),^;;.  The  baptisms  for  the  year  were  53,450 
children  and  61,311  adults.  The  beoevoleot  cantribn* 
tions  for  the  year  were,  for  the  Miarionary  Society, 
$(i7I.0O0  *J1 :  Woman's  Foreign  Missionarj-  .Society, 
tlX.T.'ij  ;V-I ;  Church  Kxteiision  .SK-iety,  f»3; 
Tract  ."Nieiely,  f2I..'tS.'i  (iT ;  Suiiday-s^hiMil  Union, 
m/ili  16:  American  Itihle  Society,  #42,528  85;  Freed* 
man's  Aid  .Society,  %\tfiW  97;  Rdocation,  HfiBH  42; 
and  for  lu  ce^sitous  ministers.  ^I.'iO.HO  fi-2--  nisking  an 
aggregate  of  1.0;5'.»,!>6C8«.  See  Mktiioj.ism.  \.\\'.) 

Methodiat  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada. 

riie  lirst  (Canadian  Methodist  Society,  as  marlv  ns 
can  l>c  asceruined.  was  formed  in  the  toM-nship  of  Au- 
gusu,  in  Upper  Canada  (now  Ontario),  in  1778.  Iu 
first  members  were  some  of  the  parties  who  had  consti- 
tuted the  flist  Mcthbdist  Society  in^cw  Torfc.  See 
Mn»oi>UT  ErmooTAL  Cmmat. 
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were  those  of  Paul  and  Barbara  Heck,  thrir  thrc^  «orw, 
Ja(*<>b,  aiiU  Samuel;  John  and  Catharine  I^w- 
-Mrk  Lawrence  had  been  the  widow  of  I'hilip 
Embury;  and  .S«inael  Embury, «  eun  of  I'hilip  Kmbury. 
Besides  them",  it  was  joined  by  otliers  of  the  M  at- 
tered settlers  of  Angiuta  as  wished  to  unite  with  thvni 
in  Christian  ftUowiliiik  Samuel  Embory  was  ( he  cUm- 
leader.  About  two  years  after  the  organization  of  this 
society,  rix.  in  1780.  Mr.  TuflV-y,  a  Methodist  local 
preacher  frum  r.ivi;laiul.  thi-n  connected  with  n  rc^ioient 
■tatiDnetl  at  i^uebec,  preachetl  to  his  oomrades  and  to 
Ik*  cewDs-poople;  bat  it  does  not  i|i|«r  that  ht  at- 
•cmplHl  to  form  any  regular  class. 

tfethodism  was  tntniduced  into  the  country  about 
Niagara  and  westwanl  by  the  IJev.  (te<»rf;<  Ni  al.  who 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  Feb.  1751.  He  wan  cun- 
rerted  under  the  nioistiy  of  the  Kev.  Hope  HulL  Mr. 
Neal  becMoe  a  local  pieaeher,  and  went  into  Canada  in 
1786.  He  settled  in  the  Niagara  District,  taught  school 
daring  tlie  wi-«  k,  ami  prta>  lit  >l  to  the  people  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  fm|uently  on  week-day  evenings.  Fol- 
lowing th«  Ulostriotts  cxamplea  of  Nelson,  in  England, 
Williams,  in  Ireland,  and  Embaiy,  in  New  Yofk,  Neal 
collected  u>grther  those  who  had  been  convcited  throu);h 
his  iti-'truinciitaltty,  nixl  ('iiriii<>il  n  Miciety  in  the  town- 
ship of  Stamford  in  179U,  a|t|M)iiitiug  Christian  Warner 
the  claso-leader,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  fill  until 
bis  death,  March  21, 183^).  This  class,  collected  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  travelling  preacher,  as  was 
al*.i  the  al-)Vf  rl;is,H  ill  Au^fusla,  embraced  among  its 
members  a  number  who  aAcrwarda  distinguished  them- 
Khrca  u  inllars  in  the  Cbwcli  of  G«d  (Hiit.  of  ike  if. 
£.  Chunk  in  CamnUt,  p.  34).  The  ministrations  of  Mr. 
Neal  were  approve«l  by  hw  brethren  in  the  I'nitwl 
States  aii<l  ('-ttfiaila,  atui  In-  therefore  orihiiitci]  dea- 
eoQ  by  bishop  Asbury  July  23,  Itf  lU,  at  the  Annual  Con- 
fcfcnee  held  that  jrear  at  Ljon%  in  the  Bute  of  N«w 
York. 

The  Re William  Losce  was  the  first  itinerant  Metli- 
<«ii^t  preai'hi  r  on  t  aiiaiiiaii  soiL  In  1789  or  the  be- 
ginning of  17iM  be  was  visiting  some  of  his  friends  and 
TCktirea  near  Kingstmi,  Upper  Caimda.  Being  aealoni 
in  the  Master's  work,  he  improved  his  visit  by  prearh- 
ini;  whenever  opportunity  offenHl.  The  |>e«*ple  henrd 
hini  gladly,  and.  hnviii^  U-eii  editinl  hy  hU  labors,  they 
sent  a  petition  to  the  New  York  Conference,  of  which 
he  WW  a  menber,  raqaeMing  that  body  to  aend  Loaee 
anHMlg  them,  and  he  was  appointed.  The  first  c\n^ 
waa  organize*!  Feb.  20,  1791  ;  the  secon«l  March  2  of 
the  aariii'  ycjjr-  ilic  \rry  liny  on  which  John  Wesley 
died.  From  this  year  the  Methodist  societies  and  con- 
gregaticcM  were  regularly  auitplied  wHh  mMmurfia 
fiwm  the  Church  in  the  I'niteil  States  The  ministers 
in  what  was  then  a  wildemes.'*  enilured  ^Tvnl  privations, 
ami  enooiintered  fonnidaMe  iiant;frs ;  hut  they  were  iu- 
dctatigable  in  their  labors,  tbivugb  zeal  fur  Gkid  and  for 
the  aalvaUon  of  the  people. 

Early  Methodism  in  Cflnada,  as  well  as  in  Ettrope 
and  the  Uniunl  Stales,  had  to  contend  with  great  opp(>- 
Its  nn>«t  fiirmiilalile  foes  were  those  who  were 
determined  u|)on  the  oggraudizenient  attd  dominancy 
eT  what  they  called  the  EsiablMcd  Chnrch,  ahbough 
BO  such  thing  as  a  Church  estsblinhmrnt  hul  liefn  con- 
stituted in  those  province:*  by  legal  cn.ictmciit.  Thc!«' 
»i.ul.l-b«'  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Kn);land  were  vio- 
lent in  their  boatUity  to  Metluidisni,  as  were  also  the 
aaembctaof  aome  other  Ptootcatant  ehurchea,  to  aay  neth- 
ing  about  the  Itomm  Catholic<i.  .\n  instance  of  the  in- 
tolmnt  spirit  in,niife»te<l  towards  the  early  MethiHlii»t 
ptuneber«  iH  |.ri-u  iit»(i  l»y  tin-  ftillowinj;  facts.  In  1788 
Mr.  James  M-Carly,  an  adherent  of  Mr.  Whiteficki,  went 
Aon  the  United  tftatea  and  settled  in-Eamestown,  near 
the  shore  of  the  Bay  oft^uinti-.  Fe<lin;r  it  to  Ik-  lii" 
to  preach  the  (ntspel  to  his  ntii^lilxir:".  he  colicctt  il  iliciii 
t'>i;t-th»;rin  their  little  log-cabin.'-,  and  iii>|M  ti»e«l  to  them 
the  Word  of  Life.  lie  was  interfered  with  by  parties 
i  Kn^fMai^iriio^  dothed  with  s  littk  brief 


ity,  cAiiM'd  hitn  to  be  draggetl  from  the  place  of  wonb^ 
from  his  peaceful  and  happy  home,  and  from  theboioai 
«if  his  family.  They  cast  him  into  prison,  and,  after 
(;ivin;;  hitn  some  sort  of  a  trial  sentenced  him  to  ban« 
i~liiiuiit  from  the  comitry,  lie  wni  taken  away  from 
Kingston  by  his  peraecutors,  and  his  family  saw  bis 
face  no  more.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered. 
Mr.  Neal  was  likewise  oniereti  to  leave  the  countr>-; 
but  the  hand  of  VtoA  interposed,  an<l  linally  he  was  al- 
liiwcil  to  remain,  niid  to  continue  his  Christian  lalwirs. 
The  spirit  of  iuiulerauce  continued  for  many  years, 
though,  as  time  advanced,  it  manifested  itadf  in  mmb^ 
what  leas  violent  forms.  Lawsuits  were  entered  against 
some  of  the  early  preachers  for  celebratini;  marriage  l*c- 
tween  the  members  of  their  own  congregation".,  and 
they  were  ordered  into  exile  on  this  account.  But  uoue 
of  these  things  SMved  the  devoted  men  who  were  sent 
by  bishop  Asbtirj'  and  the  New  York  and  fienesee  con- 
ferences. Steady  to  their  pnrjxise,  namely,  the  ad- 
vaiicetnoiit  of  the  caujK-  of  Cl^ri^t,  their  watchword  was 
"Onward!"  At  the  commencement  of  this  ceatory, 
about  ten  years  afkerllr.LQsee  ink  cotered  Onuida,the 
work  stoixl  as  follows :  1  (fistikt,  4  cucuita^  7  pfMcheii, 
and  93t>  ineinhers. 

Durinj;  the  next  lUoadc  the  increase  in  Church  mem- 
bership was  stiU  more  enooonging.  TIm  privations  of 
the  preaehcn  were  neaily  the  same,  and  their  Ubota,  If 
possible,  still  more  ardiiou?",  because  they  had  to  extend 
their  work  yet  further  into  the  forest.  They  had  to 
ford  dangerous  streams,  ploii  through  deep  swam|ts,  ami 
often  camp  out  during  the  night  in  the  dreary  wood% 
with  their  saddle-bags  1br«  pllfav,  tho  CMwiiy  of  hcannea 
and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  for  covering,  the  faithful 
horse  standing  sentinel  near  bis  master,  buffering  with 
him  from  cold  and  hunger.  Many  a  lung  and  (li.Hiual 
night  waa  thus  spent  by  these  self-aacrilicing  men, 
soaetimes  anmsed  firem  thrir  brief  vspeae  by  the  screech^ 
ing  of  owN,  the  howliiifx  of  wolves,  or  tlif-  w.Tr-whiH>p 
of  the  savaije.  Hut  tlie  jjrt'at  desire  of  tht  ir  hearts  was 
realized  —  the  sum'ss  of  thi?  (icw^H-l  cause.  In  IMIO 
there  were  2  districts^  id  circuits,  19  preacbera,  and  2795 
nemberiL  The  Upper  Canada  distiiek  waa  piMsdoiKUr 
the  dim-tion  of  the  CeiifstM'  Annua]  Osnfeianoa  In  1810^ 
and  the  l^ower  (.ana<la  disiriot  in  1811. 

Great  success  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
and  the  cunnectioa  continued  to  ptoaper  until  the  oocar- 
icnfle  of  the  onhappy  War  of  1812.   Several  of  the 

preachers  ajuwiiiucd  to  Canadinii  cirr  iiit-i  ^vc•^e  jin-vented 
frf>ni  ent'Tuig  upon  titeir  charges  UcauM'  tlie  Canadian 
govcmtncnt  bad  issued  a  pmidamatiun  ordering  all 
Americans  to  leave  the  oountiy  before  the  8d  of  July. 
A  few  of  the  preachers  already  resident  determined  to 
risk  the  <iaii[r<  r  nf  n-mainin;; ;  other-*  were  Uritish-lHim 
sidjjeci.s,  au'l  tlieiic,  with  the  a.isislaiic<'  of  local  preach- 
ers, sup|«lied  the  work.  During  the  unhappy  conflict, 
the  societies  sustained  great  loss,  as  will  appear- ftom  the 
aCatisties  of  the  Chnrch  at  the  Genesee  Conferenee  of 
|Hir>.  "  bi.  li  ua^  he!  1  -hnrrly  nftcr  jieace  was  dedaiwL 
The  tanatla  work  w.-is  reported  at  tliac  Conference  as 
follows:  2  districts,  9  circuits.  I  t  pn-achers,  and  17t;5 
membenH-a  decrease  since  1810  of  lOUO  members.  The 
war*doad  having  passed  over,  and  the  sunshine  of  peaee 
once  mon^  slieddiii:^  it.*  hfiii;,'ii  nqrtupon  ImiiIi  coinitries, 
the  <ieiic^i-i>  Conic  re  lice  ri'sumed  Its  care  of  the  (.'anadian 
(  liurch.  Hut,  though  the  two  nations  coutiuucd  at 
peace,  the  Methodist  societies  were  duometl  to  be  ai^ta- 
ted  and  divided  by  men  sent  out  by  the  English  Meth* 
oflist-*  a-*  mi-?i'innries.  The  bitterness  nn<l  hearthiirn- 
iiigs  which  were  produceil  by  the  rivalry  that  ciiMud 
retarded  to  some  extent  the  advancement  of  the  <  aiise 
in  certain  localities;  but  in  the  greater  pan  of  their 
flekl  the  American  Methodisu  steadily  increased  in 
iiiiintii  r-.  itillu'  iic-e.  ami  :*|iirituality, 

1  he  year  l'"*!?  wax  disliiigiii^bed  for  the  moKi  re- 
markable revival  intiueiice  that  liad  vet  been  witnessed 


in  Canada.  The  Geoosoo  Annual  Conference  that  year 
waa  held  in  Eliiabcthtown,  Upper  Canada,  OOP 
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June  21,  bishop  George  presiding;.  An  Aniiiml  Confcr- 
COoe  WM  a  new  thing  in  Canada,  and  tluTcfore  great 
crvwda  of  people  attended  the  nuDiatry  of  the  Woid, 
espcciallv  on  the  SeblMth.  lite  number  of  prauben 
prcN  iu  was  large,  and  all  were  anximis  t,,  ImiM  up  the 
walU  uf  Ziun.  Kcligious  aerricea  coinnK-nced  at  eight 
o'clock  on  Sabbatli  10001109,  and  the  Lord  manifeatcd 
himaelf  with  power.  Many  wen  aeeking  redemption 
before  the  hour  had  arrived  ot  which  the  bishop  was  to 
prtai  li,  tli.ii  wlii  ii  he  t  iit<  rc4  ilir  hi.:isc  the  congre- 
gation was  aglow  with  the  lire  of  divine  luve.  11  un- 
dnda  were  pwunt  The  bialKi|>  preached  one  of  his 
most  aUe  and  impressive  aermooa,  and  the  disooiuae  bad 
a  powerful  effect  upon  hia  hearers.  The  flervicee  con- 
nil  ilay  willi  Imt  link-  inIeriiii.-<-^i<iii,  and  it  wan 
nut  until  late  in  the  evening  that  the  peiif)le  dispense<l. 
It  is  believwl  that  more  than  one  hundre<l  soula  were 
brought  to  Christ  at  this  Conference.  But  the  work  of 
reformation  did  not  end  there.  The  prcacheia  went 
from  tlio  t'onferciu-f  refreshcl  jiru!  wt rengt honed,  prcacli- 
ing  with  great  cifect  Christ,  the  i>ower  of  (lod,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God.  On  all  the  eircuita  t  he  Word  prevailed 
mightily,  sumen  were  converted,  and  believers  quick- 
ened. For  more  than  three  years  there  were  constant 
ndililions  tn  the  ("hunli  throuijhotit  the  Canadian  wurk; 
and  in  some  instances  the  revival  intlucncc  extended  to 
tha  bolder  drcuits  in  the  Uniu-d  .States.  In  1K20  the 
Geitesco  Conference  was  again  held  in  Catuula.  The 
church  in  which  it  assemble*!  was  at  the  west  end  of 
"  Lumly's  LaiH',"  near  the  sj"  it  \\  lu  re  '•ix  yr.ir^  jin  vimi'-. 
ly  the  British  and  American  s«jldier»  had  na  t  in  ileadly 
contiicu  Hoir  great  the  change  now.  Auiuricana  and 
Canadiana,  actuateid  by  the  love  of  Christ,  uniteil  har- 
moniously in  council  and  effort  to  build  up  the  walls  of 
jQon,  and  r.'joiced  together  in  the  triutTi]ilis  i  l"  the  (ins- 
pel  of  peace.  There  were  a>>out  one  hundred  preachers 
present  a*  the  Conference.  Bishop  Geoi|ge  pwaideii,itiH 
c  \<  rring  the  aame  holy  influence  upon  preachers  and 
.iH  in  1817.  Tliirty  preachers  were  onlained  at 
this  ConfiTi  iii  1'.  Sirnc  of  this  naralKT  were  local 
preachers  residing  in  Canada.  The  state  of  the  work 
in  18S0  waa  2  diMiela,  17  circuits,  28  preMliera,47  local 
preachers,  66  exhoHen,  and  5657  members. 

In  the  same  year  a  settlement  was  effected  lietween 
the  Qeneral  ('(infi  rcnci-  niul  llic  F.n^li-h  < 'uiil'i  reiice,  by 
which  it  waa  agreed  that  the  Methodist  Epi8co|Mil 
Chnnfa  ahonld  withdrew  its  ministers  from  Lower  Can- 
ada, and  give  up  that  province,  with  all  ita  Church  prop- 
erty therein,  to  the  management  of  the  English  Con- 
ference; and  that  the  Kngli<ih  Conference  should  in  like 
manner  withdraw  iu  miasioiuries  from  Upper  Canada, 
and  give  up  that  province,  with  all  ita  Charch  property 
therein,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (corop.  //w- 
tory  o  f  Ihr  Mfthoditt  Kpucopal  Church  in  Cnmtrla,  p. 
127  \  TIh'  rival  interest  having  h<>  II  withdrawn 
(rom  Upper  Canada — with  the  exception  of  Kiiig»ton, 
Wlwre  the  Engliah  Conference  continncd  to  keep  one 
of  ita  missionarie.<t — the  societies  of  the  Methodist  Epi»- 
oonal  Church,  once  more  in  the  enjoyment  of  peare.  soon 
nx'overotl  frntn  thf  ctTi  rt.-.  i>i'  the  n  i  i  iit  agitations  and 
Wf^re  greatly  prospered  in  spiritual  things.  So  rapidly 
hMl  the  work  extended,  that  in  1A24  the  General  Con- 
ference held  in  Itnltimore  consenle<i  to  the  niUbiiah- 
ment  of  an  Annual  Conference  for  Cannda- 

■J  he  Canada  Conference  «•.■»<  orixnui/.t  A  at  Unllowi  ll, 
Unper  Canada,  August  25,  U24.  Bishops  George  and 
HM^i^werepreoenttand  presided  in  turn.  Tbepreach- 
err.  numbi>red,  including  the  two  bishops  and  those  on 
trial,  thirty-three  jierjtoni*.  This  was  a  small  number 
c<in)|iared  wiili  ih<-  nmiilM  r-*  w  lia  rn«  l  at  I'li/aU'thtown 
in  1817,  or  at  Lundy's  Lane  in  ItiM,  For  four  years 
longer  the  bishops  went  into  Canada  and  presided  at 
the  sessions  of  the  Canada  Conference,  appointing  the 
pteachers  to  the  several  charges. both  preachers  and 
deties  che<'rfully  accepting  such  ap|«i!ntni<  ni-..  I'hi 
work  continued  to  extend  aud  prDs|)er,  and  Methodism 
WMfiutbwoadngapmrcf  iathetand.  But  tiM  good 


it  was  acooroplishing  among  the  pc-v)[ile,  instead  of  re- 
moving toe  prejudices  of  its  opponents,  only  tended  to 
infuse  fear  of  ita  great  and  growing  influence  among 
the  advoeatca  of  a  State  Cfanreh.  Among  the  Method- 
iKt.s,  aL-w),  there  were  sunn'  who  advocated  the  in»lep«>n- 
dent  eistablishment  of  the  Canadian  ^lethodist  Episcopal 
Church,  on  the  greond  tliat  it  would  secure  to  the  Ca« 
nadian  Mathodtea  ipPMtar  dvii  and  religious  liberty, 
nwnment  among  then  was  Hht  Ber.  H.  Rvan.  who  had 
been  agitating  for  a  separation  of  the  m«  i.  lii  -*  in  Can- 
ada from  the  |)arcnt  Church  in  the  Uniteil  .states  since 
1820.  The  scheme  waa  preaented  to  the  pi-ople  on  no* 
tiooal  and  patriotie  gRMoids,  and  the  General  Conference 
waa  menonafiaed  on  the  aubjeet,  and  at  its  aewion  )>eld 
at  Pittsburuli,  May.  1H2K.  thr  rcijuot  wni  ^rranteil.  Ac- 
cvinliiigly,  the  Canadian  MctlKMlists  were  on  October  2, 
18*28,  organized  into  the  Methodist  Epiaoopai  Chioch  of 
Canada.  In  1H28  there  were  3  districts,  48  trerdDUng 
preachers,  7  su|>crannNated  preachers,  and  82  ciKidt% 
with  a  memhaniiqtorMTS.  Tha  ineiaaw  ftc  tlw  year 

was  1033. 

From  IK28  until  1832  the  infant  Church  in  Canada 
had  unprecedented  success,  considering  the  oppoaition  it 
met  with  from  the  Rev.  H.  Ryan  and  his  folknrera.  who 

separated  theni.M'I\i  !<  Crnni  the  connection  in  \f*29.  and 
organized  another  body.  The  provisional  government 
was  quite  as  ho!>tiie  to  the  Metho<list  Episcopal  Churdi 
in  Canada  after  1828  as  it  had  been  before  its  separation 
from  the  parent  body.  Parliament  vindicated  the  rights 
of  the  [in  ai  hers  and  Church,  but  tin-  cxi  rdiive  was  not 
only  confederated  with  the  Church  and  .Slate  jxarty  in 
the  country-  to  cripple  the  energies  of  the  original  Meth* 
odists  of  the  province,  but  was  intriguing  with  the  Eng* 
glish  Wesleyan  Missionarj*  Committee  to  induce  that 
Ixxly  ill  \  iiilation  of  the  settlement  f>f  l^-O — to 
their  agents  again  into  tlie  country'  to  form  rival 
tici^  large  sums  of  money  ftom  the  public  revenue  I 
promised  if  these  missionaries  would  come.  The  scheme 
of  the  executive  was  successful,  and  Dr.  Alder  was  sent 
out  by  ttie  Missionari'  Committee  to  commence  opera- 
tions iu  l'p|icr  Canada  in  IKVI.  It  wn-i  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision with  these  agents  of  the  English  Conference,  and 
also  in  evident  anticipation  of  laige  financial  supplica, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  preachers  consented  to 
revolutionize  the  newly-organized  MetlKHlint  Episivipal 
Church  in  Cana<la,  and  to  become  a  mere  dependency 
of  the  English  Conference. 

This  uncoiutilutional  movement  was  resisted  by  some 
of  the  preachers',  and  by  huinlnil.H  of  the  raemlters. 
De.spite  remonstrance.  hu\vi  \  rr.  tin-  ("niiaiia  Confvrrnce 
consummated  its  union  with  the  English  UMiy.  taking 
with  it  most  of  the  Church  property,  neariy  all  the 
preachen,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  mrml>ershipk 
Some  of  the  former,  and  hundreds  of  the  latter,  diiuip- 
jiroviiiu'  of  the  pnn-ei'ding*  of  the  C<^nference.  vf  t  sub- 
mitted from  hupelesaiiess  of  successful  resistance  A 
respectable  minority  protested  against  the  action  of 
the  Conference,  maintaining  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  did  not  ve*t  in  the  t\>nferencc  the  power*  a»- 
Himii-ti  by  it  in  that  action,  and  that  thin  fore  tlie  ac- 
tion was  null  and  void.  They  also  maintained  that  if 
the  General  Confiennee  had  possessed  the  powen  it 
claimed,  its  action  w«  nerertbekss  null  and  vmd,  be- 
catL«e  i>i-rsons  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  its  profrrtl- 
iiiL'--  ^^  ho.  ai  cording  to  (lie  <liM'ipltneof  the  Chnn  b.  «f  re 
not  niembers  of  the  (ieneral  Conference.  The  protea- 
tants  farther  claimed  that,  having  Joined  an  Bpiacopal 
Church,  they  could  not  without  their  own  consent  ha 
made  memla-rs  of  a  non-Episcopal  Church;  neither 
i"otdd  they,  without  fault  of  ibeir  ow  n,  lie  deprive«l  of 
their  membership  in  the  Church  they  had  joined;  that 
they  therefore  were  still  members  of  the  Methodist  Epia> 
copal  Church  in  Canada,  and  that  said  Chun-h  remained 
in  its  constitution  and  government  intact — the  action 
of  the  Coiifi-niifc  amounting  to  iKtthing  mure  than  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Coufereucc  and  those  who  foUowed  it 
firom  the  Chordi. 
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Th.'o-  prcacheni,  trmvcUing  and  local,  who  continu«d 
to  a»lln  n  to  the  Meth'Mlist  K[ii!t«-<>iiai  Church,  thorfforc- 
exert**!  tbcmselvea  tn  o'llcci  i<i;;i-ilKr  ilif  ^<■att^•^l•(i 
reauwDtt  remaining  faithful  to  the  old  Church.  The 
winter  of  189S-S4  wn  spent  in  this  pnrtieulnr  worit— no 
•Bsy  xa.*k.  becauw  of  the  extent  of  country'  which  had  to 
he  travc  mMl  ;  bm  the  few  preachers  who  a<1hered  to  the 
orij^inal  Chun.-h  or^iiizatiuii  w(  r>  iinkfalinable  in  th<  ir 
cfl^ru  tu  nbnild  the  Uruken-duwu  walla  uf  their  beloved 
fita.  The  Omfarmee  —eiaMed  «t  Yooge  Street  fit 
Jiaie^  1831.  w  h<>n  it  w  i-  a-,  i-rtained  that  onir  fouTteen 
pKaeheri  could  l»e  cukulaii-d  u|x>n  who  were  |«reparcd 
t«»  take  work  the  ensuing  year;  with  a  niemlj«'nitii|i  "i 
1 100 — •  decreaae  during  eight  mootba  of  13,899.  These 
itntferifii,  hemwtr,  did  not  icpraoit  the  trae  itatiii  nf 
the  Church,  for  many  mure  of  tJic  (>eo|ilc  returned  to 
the  old  fold  aa  man  as  they  found  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient vitality  left  in  it  to  rccoiutruct  and  carry  on  the 
««fk  of  tiod  in  th«  land.  Ten  jean  after  the  dianip>  i 
tiea  of  ins,  vis.  IB  1948,  then  were  Mfrentjr  cfliBedve  | 
miiil-ttem  and  preachers  siip[ilyiML:  l  irruit*  and  stations 
111  I 'pper  Canada, l>esiilea  hufK  rumiualctl  and  »u|K  rnume- 
CUy  preachers,  and  a  goodly  vtafT  of  local  prencli(  r<.  who 
WCM  doi^g  cffideot  aenrice  in  tbe  Maater'a  vinc/anl.  i 
Tb«  membefihip  had  tDcreiMd  to  8880,  and  there  had  { 
\n:  t:  u  c<irrespoiidin;;  iii  Tt  a'^t'  of  Church  pnt(>prty.  It 
will  In?  reratcnlMTi-d  liiat  at  the  union  in  1^33  the 
Church  had  lost  almo-^t  all  itK  c<^iniectional  pro|icrty, 
and  thia  made  tbe  aubeequent  iocreaae  tbe  more  marked.  < 

In  Jmnuf,  IStt,  tbe  Gmada  (^krUUim  A^neaUy  a  { 
we<'k!v  ;>n[x  r.  was  estahlislml  to  su[>ply  the  plaiv  in 
Churih  liurature  formerly  <K"cupi»tl  by  the  fhristinn 
GuiirJi'W.  Thia  medium  of  communication  dn-w  the 
MOrtiea  and  preacbera  nwr*  dueelf  together,  and  ei»a- 
Usd  an  better  to  nndewtaBd  the  tnie  pontioa  of  Um 

Cburrh.  .ind  the  work  nn  <>tn[i1i.bed  thlUOgh  Ua  •gHICy. 
It      still  tin'  wt-ekly  o(liri;il  jiajn-r. 

The  connection  ha.-*  now  n  txink-ronni  nml  I'liblishing- 
bouae,  located  in  the  thriving  and  beautiful  city  of 
Haaoiltea,  at  tha  bead  of  Laka  Ontario^  Tbe  daai  of 
fMiblieatioiu  and  papers  sent  out  from  it  verj*  fjreatly 
benedLa  the  Church,  and  aiui^t.s  in  advancing;  the  cause 
of  Clirist  through  the  coiuitrj-  yenerally. 

Tbere  are  two  ooUegca  wider  ibe  direction  and  oon- 
tfol  of  tbe  If cthodiit  Epiaeopal  Cborch  in  Canada,  vis. 
Albert  (x)llcgc,  vested  with  univerxity  powers, and  Alex- 
andra Colle>;e,  for  the  «<luea(ion  of  younn  ladies.  These 
educational  establishment.^  are  liH-atc(|  in  Ik-lleville,  in  a 
health/  sitoatiuni  aurriHinded  by  pleaaiog  aoeneiy,  and 
iafoB  viewofthepiiraMid  ptaridwaMiBoriheBajor 
Quinte,  about  fifty  miles  west  from  Kinfipiton.  Cnder 
the  abli-  niana^^cnifnl  of  the  previ dent,  Kev.  A.  Carman, 
them-  inMitutionii  are  pro»|K  i-ing,  and  am  exertUg 
an  ioduenoe  for  good  in  tbe  country. 

The  M elhodiat  Epiaeofial  Cbtireh  in  Omada  ia  eom- 

posed  of  three  Annual  Conferences,  with  a  flelej^teil 
(««neral  Conference  which  tnwtji  everj-  fourth  year,  and 
has  the  sam-  h  iri-lalive  jiowers  as  the  ftarcnt  Ixwiy  in 
the  United  Suiea.  Tbe  prcaeot  position  of  tbe  Church, 
tbe>efoie,ia;  OneGenenlOoaftfcnee^ibreaAnBnalOoii- 
frrrnccfl — Niajiiara,  Ontarioy  and  Bay  of 'joint  ten  ex- 
tensive districtA.  145  drrnits  and  stationn,  Jl'm  iravt  llinK 
pri-achens  22j  liK-al  preachers,  21,HIH  memliers,  with 
Ctaorcb  property  amoanting  to  f2,149.776w  Great  at- 
tnMkniagirenietbAflabbatli-aebool  work.  Jbnaaily 

ti  can  be  estimated.  fn>m  reports*  at  hand,  there  are  not 
&rfrom  3').00U  chiUlren  in  the  Sun<lay-«choak. 

The  fiolily  of  the  Metho<list  Episcopal  Church  in  Can- 
ada ia  like  that  of  the  llethodiat  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Vnled  Scataa:  the  Uabef)  taUnir  the  Kcnend  ovenigfat 

of  the  connection,  pn-siiliiiu'  ^'  thi-  Coiifi  nurf-',  and  pnv 
a-flinR  in  almost  evtrj'  r<--]iiit  ui  a  similar  manner  to 
that  of  the  bijhojw  of  the  parent  InKly.  The  late  incum- 
bent of  tbe  bishopric,  tbe  Kev.  J.  Richardson,  l>.l>.,York- 
▼iDe,  Ontario,  died  in  1874.  Bee  Webater,  ffi$t.  V.  gptt. 
CK  Ccmada ;  MhK  Qu.  Rrr.  1 863.  Jan.  p.  1 69  atp ;  1 
Apr.  p. a04 ;  1868.  Apr.  p.  264 ;  mil,  Jan. p.  173.  (1.  W.) 


Methodiat  Bpiacopal  Chttroh,  Soatb.  — 

I.  Ktirlff  Huitnry. — In  the  year  17tU>  I'hilip  Embury  and 
Captain  Thuma-i  W't  lib,  MelboiliHi  |iM-al  preachers,  be- 
gan to  preach  in  New  York,  and  in  the  same  year  Kob» 
art  Stniwbfklge,  also  a  kwal  preacher,  in  Maiyland.  In 
1769  Kichard  Boaidman  and  Joaeph  Itlmoor  were  sent 
over  tn  America  as  missionaries  by  the  Rev.  John  Wes- 
ley: ami  they  were  rolioHtil  in  1771  l«y  Franci.*  A^llurv 
and  Ricluml  Wright.  In  lll'i  Asbury  was  made  gen- 
eral  aariatant,  that  ia,  superintandeot, 'wider  Wcaley,  ef 
the  Methodist  societies  in  America.  They  were  all  con- 
nected with  the  Colonial  Church  of  Ent;lnnii,  until  that 
«'lnir<-h  wa-«  .li>l).'uiiif<l  after  ihe  Kevohition.  As  they 
had  no  ordained  miaistera,  and  tbe  £oglish  bishopa 
wookl  not  ordain  any  for  them,  tboogh  inpertimed  to 
do  so  by  Wesley,  he  undertook  to  ordain  some  for  then 
himself,  and  to  organize  his  societies  into  a  regular 
Episcopal  Churt'h,  to  take  the  place,  h>  far  as  the  Meth- 
odists ¥rero  ooncemed,  of  tbe  cdd  Cohmial  Church.  Tbe 
Mathodtst  Episcopal  Church  in  America, as  it  was  styled, 
was  orf^anized  in  17X4.  The  Hev.  John  Wesley,  M.A., 
consecrated  the  Kev. Thomas  Coke.  I.I.,!*.,  who  wb.s,  like 
him.self,  a  p^e^byter  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  the 
office  of  superintendent,  or  bishop,  of  tbe  new  organisa- 
tiew— eywr  ttogy  ef  tbe  Church  ef  Eaghawl  mriit 
in^  in  the  consecratioit.  Richanl  l^Hiatcoat  and  Thong* 
a.s  Vasey  were  at  the  same  time  onlained  elders,  or 
|)reft)yler<i,  for  the  .\mcrican  t'hun  li.  ( 'onft-rences  of 
the  preacbera  bad  been  held  annually  from  tbe  year 
1778;  bntnoweapedalGonlbniMewaBcontreaedittBdF 
limore,  and  liinhop  Coke  consecrated  Francis  Asbury  as 
bishop,  and  M'veral  elders  and  deacons  were  onlained 
at  the  same  time.  The  Conference  gave  it.s  suffrage  to 
all  these  appointments.  Wesley  and  bis  associates  pro- 
ceeded epon  the  tme  principle  that  the  EpIaeBpacy  ia 
derived  from  the  Presbyter)-  of  the  Cbnrch,  far  as  it 
differs  from  the  latter — in  thi.s  rcsjMH-t  reverting  to  tbe 
ancient  n^pimen  which  recf>(fni*«<l  the  bishop  as  primn.t 
inter  p€irtM.  Certain  fimctiona  of  government  are  ordi- 
narily restricted  to  the  Episcopacy  tn  prevent  aehism 
and  confusion,  but  with  no  id<  a  of  a  i>ii  iHrimtm  -  m  if 
bishupii  were,  by  (ifxl's  ordinaui'c,  a  third  order  in  tho 
mini.Htry,  and  that  there  can  be  no  Church  without  one 
of  them.  Thus  tbe  American  Metbodista  became  truly 
Epiaeopal,  withoot  any  tinetnie  of  either  Itomiab,  Or^ 
ental,  or  .Inglican  prelacy— that,  indeetl,  U  ini:  preclud- 
ed by  the  repwllatiun  of  the  dogma  ol  uninterrupted 
a|)o«tolical  succession.  The  Church  being  thus  organ- 
ized with  a  Liturgy  and  Confeasion  of  Faith,  Judiciously 
abridged  by  Mr.  Wedey  tram  the  Ptayer-book  and 
Thirty-nine  Articles  tif  the  Chun  b  of  England,  and  a 
Discipline  essentially  the  ^aIne  as  that  of  the  [>arent 
We*leyan  IkmIv  in  England,  went  forwanl  with  a-^toii- 
ishing  success^  extending  all  over  tbe  territory  of  tbe 
United  Stales  and  Canada.  Aatheex^;endearM}died, 
new  l)islifi])s  were  consecrated,  and  various  modificatlam 
t<H>k  place  in  the  discijiline  of  the  Church.  In  179} it 
was  ordered  that  all  the  (ravelling  preachers  in  full  c<jn- 
nectino  should  attend  tbe  General  Conference;  in  ItHiO 
ibia  waa  reatrlcted  to  all  who  had  travelled  foar  yean; 
in  1H04  this  was  explained  to  mean  "from  tbe  time 
they  were  received  on  trial  by  an  Annual  Conference."' 
Hut  as  their  numlK-r  nniliiplieij.  a  dt  legateil  Ceiieral 
Conference  was  organised  to  meet  quadrennially— the 
flnt  meeting  being  in  1819.  The  ratio  af  wfiroMntatien 
was  one  delegate  r.,  .  \  <  ry  five  travelling  pieM^Mia  !■ 
full  connection,  l  rain'  has  U-eii  re(M'ntedly  altered, 
in  view  of  the  constant  increase  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences. The  General  C«Mifcrencc  was  bound  by  tbe  fol- 
lowing restrictive  rules:  *'The  General ConfereDce  ahaJl 
have  full  powers  to  make  niles  and  regidations  f«»r  our 
Church,  under  the  following  liniiiation.s  an<l  restric- 
tions, namely:  I.  The  (ieiieral  Coiifereiioc  shall  not  re- 
voke, alter,  or  cliange  our  anidea  of  religion,  nor  estab- 
lish any  new  standards  or  rales  ef  doctrine  contrary  to 
our  pres<-nt  exi-tiiit:  ami  r>tablishe«l  standards  of  doc- 
trine. 2.  1  hey  bhail  uot  allow  of  more  than  one  repre* 
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MDtatiTe  for  vwvtj  five  memben  of  the  Amnul  Con- 
fennce,  nor  allow  of  •  Urn  number  than  one  for  every 

8t'v<  11.  3.  They  ithall  not  chan)(c  «>r  alii  r  any  part  i>r 
rule  of  our  government,  bo  as  to  do  away  l'.|)iM.'opai"y,  or 
deatfoy  the  plan  of  our  K<'ncral  superintendcncy.  4. 
Tbejr  abali  not  icroke  or  change  the  General  Kules  of 
the  United  Socierica.  6.  Tbey  ahall  not  do  away  the 
pnTikfCi'M  of  our  inini^tvn*  or  |iri'acln'r?t  of  trial  liy  aconi- 
niUee,  aitd  of  an  apiical;  iieiUx  r  slinll  thiy  do  away 
the  privilegca  of  our  membora  of  trial  U-forc  the  M>cicty, 
or  I  ly  a  ooamittM,  and  of  an  appeal.  6.  They  ahall  not 
a|<|ir<>|>riate  the  produce  of  the  Hook  Cooeem,  nor  of 
tlic  (  liartf  ml  l-'iind,  lo  any  |nirjM>M'  lillicr  tliaii  for  the 
benetil  ol  tlic  traveltiiif;,  ttuiH-riiumtTarh',  »u]>eraiinuated, 
§aA  worn-out  preachers  ihi-ir  wivt-iK,  \vidow8,  and  chil- 
dieo.  Frovided,  oevcrthelcaa,  that  upon  the  Joint  rec> 
oinniendatkm  of  all  the  Annual  Confeicneea,  then  •  na- 
jority  of  two  thirds  of  thr  (Ii  ncral  ( 'onft'rviice  uucceed- 
ing  shall  sutlicv  to  alltr  any  of  the  above  rrstrictiona." 
In  laSi  the  proviao  waa  changed  thus :  "  Provided,  m  \  - 
ertheleai,  that  npoo  the  ooncunent  reooaunendatiim  of 
three  Iburtlia  of  all  the  ncmben  of  tiro  aeveral  Annoal 
Confcrrnces  who  fehall  he  prc^'iit  and  voto  on  Mich  rec- 
ommendation, then  a  majority  of  two  thirdit  of  the 
(ieneral  Conference  ■ucoeeding  «>hall  suffice  to  alter  any 
of  the  abore  reitrictiona  esoepiioff  the  lint  article;  and 
alio,  whenever  iueb  alteration  or  alterations  shall  have 
been  fin^t  recommpn<led  l>y  iw.i  tliinls  of  the  (Jtiural 
Confcn-nce,  so  mxm  a»  tlirci'  fourth;*  of  the  tiH  inU  ra  uf 
all  t  he  .Vnnual  Conferencen  shall  liave  cuiicurred  as  afofe> 
■aid,  auch  altaimtion  or  altantiona  ahall  lake  effect." 

n.  Tie  Slaeery  Qtie«Him.—¥tam  the  beKinninc;  the 
American  Methodiwis  K-ui-lati  li  mi  the  >-ulij' rt  ol  m  ^To 
slavery— at  tir>i  (17Wj  advising  the  meuiUrit  holdiiij; 
■laves  to  emanci|)atc  then;  IllMi  (ITU)  warning  local 
pceachera  that  it  may  be  naecwiy  lo  aoapend  them  if 
they  did  not  in  one  year  emancipate  their  slaves,  if  they 
held  them  '•loiitrnry  to  the  law:,  whi^  h  authorize  their 
freedom  in  any  of  the  Liiiled  Sinies; "  then  i^17k4>  or- 
dering that  time  who  bought  nrgnK^  to  hold  them  as 
■tev«%  being  pKiHunidy  warned,  should  be  e]q)eUed; 
wtd  forbidding  them'  to  adl  them  on  any  oonaidaatton; 
and  ftuxpendin^  the  Im-al  [)reai  lier-t  in  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, Pennnylvaiiia,  and  New  .hrs^'v  who  refused  lo 
amniu  ipatc  them,  hut  "  trA  in^  thotn.'  in  Virginia  another 
year/  All  thia  waa  before  tbe  Church  waa  wganiied. 
Ai  the  tima  of  the  ofBuiiaation  of  tiw  Cbureb,  the  fol> 
lowing  rate  wen  adopted : 


"QiM-Mf.  41.  Are  there  any  directions  to  be  ^«mi 
cemmg  the  ncinvesf  Aw.  Let  every  preacher,  aa  )»•«•• 
aa  poaaible,  meet  them  in  clii:'ii ;  and  let  the  aaalatant  al- 
wajra  appoint  n  uroper  white  pernio  aa  Uwlr  lender.  Let 
the  aaautauta  also  make  a  regular  retnm  to  the  Coofiw^ 
•nee  of  the  namber  of  negroea  In  aoelety  In  their  reepec* 
tire  circnitii. 

'•  (^ufnt,  a.  nielliiii'...  ciiii  «e  take  to  ext;rpntc 

slavery?  Ait».  We  air  ileiplv  coiiwioiis  of  the  hnoroprl- 
ety  I'f  making'  new  ternis  of  cotninunion  for  n  relifl.iun 
society  aln-mly  ei-tabliclied,  excepting  on  the  moot  press- 
iuu  tx-ca^iuii  :'aiidrach  we  esteem  the  practice  of  hoidini; 
our  rellow-<.reataic8  in  slavei^.  We  view  It  as  cimlrary 
to  the  golden  law  of  God,  on  which  bang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  and  the  Inalienable  rlghta  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  every  principle  of  the  Revolution,  to  hold  In  the 
deepest  detia-enient,  io  a  more  abject  slavery  than  Is  per- 
bnpo  to  be  found  iu  any  part  iT  the  wmlii  except  Amer- 
ica, so  niiiny  unilt^  that  are  nl!  c:i|  nMe  of  tl'c  iiiint'c  nf 
Gi'd.  Me  ilifrefore  ihhik  it  our  tno-t  t)ouiii!cn  duty  to 
take  iniuiediately  ►oine  efl'ecIiiMl  inelhod  to  extirpaie  thif 
alioiriin.iti'iii  from  imiout;  u*  ;  aud  for  tliat  imrjiofe  we  add 
the  following  to  the  rnle"  of  our  ^oclcl\,  \  1.  Kvery 
member  of  our  society  who  hai«  rlavec  iii  hie  po^fewion 
ahall,  within  twelve  raoutbf<  after  notice  ^ven  to  bim  by 
the  assistant  (which  uoiice  the  arsistauls  are  required  im- 
mediately, ana  withoot  any  delay,  to  give  in  their  respec- 
tive circnits),  tesalty  esemte  ntid  record  an  Instrament 
arberebv  he  emancipnipn  and  ^etn  free  every  i>lsve  in  bin 
noii^ession  who  l-«  l)eiweeii  the  iit,'e>  of  forty  and  forty-five 
Imniedirttely,  or  at  fiirthc^t  wlini  they  arrive  ul  tlie  ii-je 
of  f>rtv-th<';  aiiil  fvcrv  ^Inc  w  f,o  1m  between  the  "^es 
of  Iweiily-tlve  and  f.irty  iiiuiu'iiiarely,  or  at  furthest  at 
the  expirutioii  of  the  >c3ih  from  the' date  of  the  »ald  iii- 
Btruiucnt  ;  and  every  wlio  In  h€tw<Tn  tlie  av'eH  of 

twenty  and  twenly-rhe  imnicfliutelv,  or  at  fiirlhcF't  wlii-n 
they  arrive  at  the'  age  of  thirty ;  aitd  every  slave  under 


the  npe  <>{  Iwciiiy,  a«  roon  n«  they  arrive  a!  i!ie  «ne  of 
I weiily-rtve,  at  furtlie-!  .  and  every  ii  fiiiil  h.mi  mi  flnvcry 
■ifier  llie  nbove-mcnlioneil  ruU•^  are  complied  with, inuiie- 
ilniiely  on  it*  birth,  i.  Every  aI<s:^lanl  rbnll  kee^i  a  jour- 
unl.  in  which  he  shall  rejfularly  miunie  down  the  names 
and  ages  of  all  the  alavee  beioagiag  to  all  the  masters  in 
bis  respective  drenlt,  and  aiaone  date  fif  every  instra- 
ment escrnted  and  recorded  for  the  manamiaeloii  of  the 
^lave«,  with  the  name  of  the  COlut,  bouk,  and  folio  la 
which  the  said  iii»truinents  respectively  ahall  have  l>een 
reconlcil ;  which  jonrnal  shall  be  haude<f  down  In  each  cir- 
cuit to  the  mcceediuf:  ai<!<ii>tant».  8.  In  (oni>ideratlon  that 
thefe  rule*  form  a  la  w  term  of  conuiiuui'  ii,  i  very  pcrum 
concerned,  who  v\  ill  not  comply  with  them,  ^hall  Imve  lit>- 
eriy  (juietly  !<•  wiihilraw  h!lIl^elf  from  our  ^oc:ety  within 
the  twelve  munthn  BMCceeding  the  noiire  L'ivcn  ni>  afi.rtf- 
sald:  oiheiwiM-  the  afKiolant  i«hall  exclave  him  in  the  so- 
ciety. 4.  No  pereuu  ao  roluuiarily  withdrawn,  or  nt  ex- 
daded, ahall  ever  Mitaka  «f  the  Snnpar  of  iha  I<ord  with 
the  llethodlata  tin  he  eompliea  wiih  tha  ahma  reqnM. 
tlona.  &  Mo  pe  rson  holding  slaves  ahati^  la  Itatma^  ha  ad* 
milted  Into  s<K-lety  or  to  the  Lord'a  Supper  till  ne  pre* 
viously  complies  with  thew  rales  concerning  slavetr. 
N.B.— Tbe-e  nite!«  are  to  affect  the  members  or  oar  i-od- 
eiy  no  further  than  ns  ther  are  con»li>tetit  with  the  lawn 
III'  the  vtatei*  in  which  tliey  reside.  And  reaperllnn  oaf 
tircil.p  n  ill  \'irp:ida  that  are  concerned, and  alter  doc  con- 
-11, ri  of  tl  t'ir  pecniiar  clrcunintaii'  cf.ue  allow  them 
two  years  from  the  notice  given  to  coii,'ider  the  rsiie- 
dieiH  e  of  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  the*e  nile*. 

"^Kf*/.  43.  What  shall  be  done  with  th>w«  who  buv  or 
sell  alaves.  or  give  them  awnyf  Atm.  They  are  iin'roe- 
dtately  to  be  expelled,  nnless  they  bny  thein  on  i>tirpoee 
to  free  them." 

In  1780  these  rales  wore  sii>peniled,  as  it  was  thought 
iliry  '*wauld  do  harm,"  thuu^di  still  the  dcatniction  of 
•Uveiy  waa  to  be  aonght  "by  all  wiae  and  pradent 
meana.*  In  1796  the  foUowing  aection  was  inaertetl  in 

the  Discipline: 

o(^„-jif  What  rciTTilatlons  phnll  be  made  for  the  rxtir- 
patloii  <.r  till-  cryiii.'  'if  Afrii-ftn  f\:i\rry''  J  ii.  ■  We 
declare  that  we  arv  more  than  ever  touvinceil  of  the  irrf'^t 
evil  of  ihe  African  slavery  which  fetlllexi-I^  in  the»e  United 
^tuien,  and  du  moat  earnestly  recomineiid  to  the  Yearly 
CoHreIeuoe^,  quarterlT  meetii'igi',  and  to  thone  who  have 
(he  uvcrsitihi  uf  dUtrlcU  and  circuits,  to  be  exceedingly 
cautloaa  what  peiMiia  thay  admit  to  oflelal  aiaUons  in 
our  Chnreh  t  and  In  the  caaa  of  ftitvra  adaMon  to  offlcUI 
Mailotir,  to  require  snch  secnrltr  of  those  who  bold  slaves 
for  the  entanripation  of  tbem,  immediately  nr  grndnnlly, 
as  the  laws  of  the  stales  m»pecti%ely,  and  the  circnra- 
stancee  of  the  case  will  admit ;  uiid  we  do  fully  anthoriae 
nil  the  Yearly  ('onferrtictMt  to  ninki'  whulever  rc>:u!ati>in# 
theyju(l_'e  jiriipcr,  in  the  pre-ciil  i  i-f,  n^pci  tfi  i,'  tl.c  ad- 
nd»«lon  of  perMum  lo  otilciul  Mntions  in  our  Church,  t. 
No  plaveholdcr  shall  he  lecclved  into  "(xiciy  till  the 
preacher  who  has  the  ove^^i'.;ht  of  the  circuit  has  ^^>■lken 
to  him  freely  and  faithfully  on  the  subject  of  ^lBve^r.  3. 
Evetv  member  of  (be  society  who  mIIs  a  slave  shall  im- 
niediiitely,  allor  fhll  proof,  bo  excluded  the  aoeiely.  Aa4 
if  an  v  member  of  our  society  purchaaa  a  alanra^  tha  aiian« 
iug  quarterly  meeting  ^hnll  determine  «0  the  awuhar  of 
years  in  which  the  ^lavc  i>o  purchased  would  wolli  ont  tha 
price  of  his  purchncc.  And  the  person  so  purchasing 
shall,  immediately  after  tuch  deterrniuntion,  exccale  a  le- 
gal lui'trumenl  for  the  maiiumlHuion  of  sucli  .-lave  at  the 
ex|)iratlon  of  the  term  iUlennliu-<l  by  ihe  qnnrrcrl\  n.cet- 
ing.  And  In  default  of  liif  cxecutaiir  puch  iiiM riimeul  of 
manulni^^i"ll,  or  on  hi-  iifu-al  to  -uhniit  hi?  ra^^•  lo  ili,' 
judgment  of  the  qiiarleily  meeting,  ^uch  ini'iuhcr  .«hall  l)e 
excluded  the  society.  iVoni/ed  ahio,  that  in  the-  ra-e  *if  a 
female  sisve  it  shall  be  inrerted  in  the  nfoioaid  iurtrn- 
meut  of  manamissiou  that  all  her  children  who  ahall  ha 
born  during  the  years  <  f  her  servitude  shall  be  IVee  at  tha 
following  trnicH  iiamcly :  every  female  child  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  every  male  rhild  at  the  acre  of  twenty^ 
flve.  .\rr<-rthrUiut,  if  ibo  member  of  onr  Hocfely  exe<-aiiii(; 
the  caid  in^(rument  of  muiuimi.-hion  judge  it  tiroper,  be 
may  tlx  the  tirncH  of  mniinmif -^ion  of  the  rhIliTren  of  it.e 
fcinali-  Fla\  e-  liefii  e  mciit  ii  'iied  nt  an  earlier  nice  lhaii  I  lial 
wliich  Ifi  pretHTihed  atjovc,  4.  The  i)rea(  licr-i  and  other 
inemhcr*  of  our  society  are  reque!<ied  to  consider  the  pub- 
jeet  of  neuro  slavery  with  deep  attention  till  the  eiiMiinij 
(ieneral  CVmfereoce;  and  tbat  they  Impart  to  the  (ienervi 
Conference,  through  the  medium  of  the  Y' early  Coufer- 
eucos>,  or  otberwtei.  aoy  important  ihonghls  upon  tha  aal^ 
Jeci,  that  the  Cuofereoce  may  have  fhirilghl,  in  order  ta 
take  ftirther  atapa  towaida  the  eradlcatfaig  tua  aBomou 
evil  from  that  piart  of  tha  Chaidi  of  Ood  to  which  we  aia 
united." 

In  1800  the  foUowinji;  new  paragraphs  were  in.vrt«d : 

"5.  When  an\  iwim  preacher  become*  an  owner  of 
a  slave  or  »Uves  hv  any  iii<  an!«,  he  fhall  forteii  his  minis- 
terial character  in  our  c  hurih,  iiiile-h  he  execute,  if  it  be 
practicable,  a  legal  emancipation  of  hui  h  slave?-,  confonn- 
ably  to  the  hut*  of  the  state  in  vi  hitU  I  c  live-,  r.  'Pho 
Annual  tunfereuces  are  directed  lo  draw  up  addiessea  foe 
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t6e  gradaal  emancipation  of  the  ulnveo  to  th«  legitlattire*  I 

nf  tbnee  ftnies*  iu  wnlch  no  fnnienil  lawn  have  b««u  paM«d 
forthat  paqnise.  Th«'i»e  .iiWnws  «.hall  urifir,  in  ihc  miMit 
K!»pK(fiil  bill  (lolutcti  tiiiiniit-r,  tlic  iic<'i'«!>i(y  of  n  law  fvtr 
the  gRidti-il  cnu«iu'i|miii>ii  nf  tin-  slave!* ;  [iroiHT  coninilt- 
!ec»»lin.  lie  :i|ipoiulfil  liv  tin-  Aunu.il  (  uiifcn-iKT",  out  Of 
ih«'ni'>H-  ri-!-jwcl;il>lc  of  mi;  riii  inlM.  for  lUv  i-oiiiliivtlnff  of 
iin-  li  ;  all. I  ilic  pr<-«i(liiic  I'lifii*,  t'l(l<M>,  (leacune, 

auii  imveiling  preacbere,  xUull  M'ciirc  as  many  proper  sig- 
MMiw  pwiml*  lo  the  AddrcMtea,  ud  glra  ail  llM  ao- 
<kifw  li  tMr  powir  ta  evar/  respect  to  ali  the  cum- 
rttew, and  to  ftifthef  thh blewad uadMUMam,  Littbl* 
to  eoDtinned  fhim  Taw  to  ywu  till  tb*  deafraaoDd  ba  ae* 
OJtnpliphed." 

In  IHiit  ilif  fijllow in;;  alti-ratioiis  wtTc  luaile:  iho  ques- 
Ci«>:i  na.l',  "What  *hall  be  done  for  the  extir]Miti<iii  of  the 
crilcrfaUvervV"  ioiMir«gn4>bl(17M),iiutiMdof''inuK 
thn  erer  eonTinwd,"  it  raida,  **••  much     ever  eon- 

%-incf'iJ:"  and  iii'tt-aM  of  "the  African  sI.ivitv  whii  h  «till 
e.\!»l4  in  ihvM'  l  iiiU'il  St.itiL'.H, "  it  rwKls  ^implv  '•  i^iavi  r_v." 
In  par«;;Taph  4  (">  of  1796),  rcspivting  the  HcUinfj;  of  a 
•bvi^  before  (ba  wonla  '*  abaU  iuimcdiately,"  the  foUow- 
daon  b  inaertfld :  *■  Exeept  at  the  request  of  the 
ilave,  in  ca^es  of  rarrry  ami  hiiiiiniiity,  a;,'r<ral)lv  to  the 
judgment  of  a  cunimitlet:  of  the  male  nieuitjtfn  of  the 
tocietr,  appointed  hf  the  preacher  who  baa  the  charge 
of  thacireuit."  Thknew  pioriao  WMioaeited:  "/Vo- 
mW  alto,  that  if  a  memb»  of  oar  aodetjr  diall  bay  a 

tlr.r  ivitli  a  cfrtiih-atf  i.rfiiiiirp  t'm.uii  i|i.ition,  the  ttTins 
01  tnuii  ij.  ui'  Ml  iiot»  itli>taii(liii;;.  Ik-  Huliji-ct  to  the 
dri  i*io:T  the  (.^uartt  rly-nu'ctinj;  Conference."  All  after 
"MxtrtkeUtt"  woa  atricken  out,  and  the  foUowiog  aulH 
Milaieil;  ••ThAinenbenorouraocieticaiiitheatateeor 
North  Cirolina,  South  Caroliiifi,  (Jeor^^ia,  and  Tonncwe 
»hill  be  «>xom{>leil  from  the  operation  of  t  lie  above  rules." 
Ttii-  (kaxa^apbs  about  coiuideruig  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  pctitkHitng  legialatttiei  weie  caoceUed,  and  thia  waa 
MMedt^flL  Let  the  pfeeehefSfftom  time  to  time,  aaooca- 
«on  series,  admoulth  and  exli  irt  all  jilaves  to  r<'iidor 
due  nstjKft  and  ob»^!i{'iir<>  to  i  he  <ointii«nds  and  inter- 
estioftbeir  res|XTtiw  ru,i-t<r>.'  In  1H08  it  was  ordered 
IhJtt  "no  alaveboUec  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  an 
«lder,  when  the  lawa  win  admit  of  eoaandpation,  and 
permit  thf  lilwratrd  Mave  to  enjoy  freedom  ;"  hut  all 
tbit  r<h:ccl  to  flaveholding  among  private  meiul>crs, 
aixi  p]^a^'raph  6  of  WW,  were  cancelled,  and  the  follow- 
ing nUtiUited  :  3.  The  Qeneiai  Oonfenaea  aulliariaes 
I  Aonual  Confecenee  to  Ibrm  their  own  itgalatioaa 
t«»  huyiii;r  and  sellini;  «l.ives."  In  1812  thw 
eiterwl  thu*. :  "3.  Wherea.-*  the  laws  of  some  of  the 
■tales  do  not  admit  of  emancipating  of  slaves  without  a 
ipcaal  aa  of  the  legialatafe,  the  General  Gunfereiioa 
each  Annual  Cwtftmii!*  to  form  their  own 


ati'itf*  rrlativo  lo  liiiyin;;  ami  s<  lliii;^  slaves."  In 
1S16  paraj,'raph  1  of  17'J«")  wa.t  alicrtd  ilius:  l.We  de- 
etan that  we  are  as  much  as  ever  tonvinced  of  the;;reat 
evilef  alaveij:  therefore  no  alavehotder  aball  be  eligi- 
Ub  to  aay  offidal  Mation  in  oor  Church  hereafter,  where 
thf  law*  of  the  -taf-'  ill  whi.'li  ii-  Vwi-  « ill  jiamit  i>{ 
rtuancipation,  and  {nnnii  the  liberated  slave  to  eiijov 
freetiomr  la  1820  the  pangnph  learing  it  lo  the  An- 
nail  Coafaenoea  **  to  Sam  their  own  rcipdatiooa  about 
b^^and  aeHinii^  davea"  wia  caneelletL  In  1H24  the 
Uhnrilig  jinrn^raidH  were  added:  "  1.  Ml  mir  |ir>a<h- 
OSthaD  prudently  citforce  ufioii  our  iiieniU  rs  the  iieecs- 
»ty  of  t«aching  their  aUvea  to  reatl  the  Word  of  (iod ; 
■d  to  allow  tlien  time  to  attend  upon  the  public  wor- 
■h^  of  God  on  oor  regular  days  of  divine  serv-iee.  5. 
(hv  colored  preachers  and  otTu  ial  im ml.n  shall  have 
•Othe  privileges  which  are  usual  to  others  iu  the  Dis- 
trict and  Quarterly  Conferences,  where  the  usages  of  the 
ODWitiy  do  not  forbid  it.  And  the  presiding  elder  may 
■eU  fcr  them  a  separate  District  Conference,  where  the 
mmber  of  colored  local  pn  a.  h<  r-  will  justify  it.  6. 
The  .Vnnual  OMifercnoes  may  employ  colored  preachcra 
l^tnvci  and  preach  whena* their  itcri-icce  an  Judged 
mraiMij  ;  provided  that  no  one  ahall  be  so  employed 
JWhoat  bavin;;  been  recommended  aeoording  to  the 

MWief  Dis<-i[.li:H  ." 

The  General  Uuies  drawn  up  by  Mr.Weolcj  fat  tbei 


Methotlist  societies  in  F.npland  wt  rf  not  placed  in  the 
Diiicipline  at  the  time  of  (he  or>;Hni/atioii  of  the  Meth- 
o«iist  Kpiscopsl  Church  in  America  in  17><4.  They  were 
inserted,  with  aonie  alieratiuua^  by  Inahopa  Coke  and 
Aabury  ill  1789.  The  Uahefit  look  the  libeity  of  inter* 
jjtdatin};  the  rule  forbidding  '•  the  hnying  Ot  Bclliiif;  the 
bodies  and  of  men  with  an  intention  to  enslave 

them."*  In  17y2  it  wa«  idtinil  thu.n:  "  The  buying  Of 
aelling  of  men,  women,  or  children,  with  an  intention  lo 
cnshve  them.**  In  1808  tbna:  "The  baylnft  and  eell- 
iiifl  of  men,  women,  and  children.  \\\0\  m  ins  I'tiMn  to 
enslave  thcin."  In  view  of  the  linic  ami  nuiiiin  r  ol  its 
iniriHluction,  and  its  peculiar  phrase«>lo;;y,  thi.t  rule  waa 
ooosidered  to  refer  to  the  African  alave-trade,  and  not 
to  the  tranalhr  ofthooe  already  in  davery  ftom  one  per- 
son to  another;  hen<*e  it  met  with  tint  little  opjMxsition 
in  the  South,  which  ileiiounci'il  that  ihUoiis  iralKc.  The 
later  (ieiieral  Conferencea,  down  to  that  of  IHpi,  were 
conservative  on  thia  aubject,  and  thia  latter  affirmed  the 
right  of  local  preaehen  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  who 

held  slavcii  to  iir<!iiKi?ii>ii.  fnmi  whirh  tln  \'  li.id  iH-ctl 
ilebarrcd  l>y  ilif  liiiiiimi're  ( 'onfen-nce.  As  the  Suith- 
cm  Stati-s  ili'l  not  allow  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
without  expatriation,  both  miniatena  and  membera  held 
them  wttbont  violatioa  of  the  Diaetpfine.  As  davery 
wa-<  a  civil  and  social  institution,  it  was  imjwssible  for 
the  Church  to  exist  in  the  Smtii  without  this  |>ermis> 
sion.  In  this  resjicct  the  Methodist  Kjus^ipal  Church 
only  imitated  the  A|MMtolic  and  i'rimitive  Chureh, 
which  allowed  of  alavery  among  both  the  membenhip 
and  mini!*iry.  and  made  laws  for  the  n  ^rulation  of  tM 
same.  Mr.  Wesley  pursuiNl  the  same  conr^'  in  the  West 
Indies,  licensing  Mr.  (Jilhert,  a  elavehoMir,  to  preach, 
and  baptizing  his  aUveai  The  Britiah  Conference  did 
ao  too,  charging  its  mbiotefe  in  the  Weot  Tndiea  to  have 
nothinj;  to  do  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  that 
was  a  matter  Itclonging  to  the  legislature,  but  to  preach 
the  Gospel  alike  to  maater  and  alave.  Thus,  after  • 
tortooua  legiaUtlon  on  the  vexed  qoeatton,  which  scwn- 
ly  Icnows  a  parallel  in  Church  history,  the  Metbodiit 
Kpiscopnl  Church  in  America  appears  to  have  been  set- 
tling down  upon  a  satisfactory  and  |>ermanent  Xts  M*. 

IIL  Tie  Sep«iration.—  \\\xt  when  the  (scneral  Confer- 
caea  met  in  1S44,  in  New  York,  the  Kcv.  Franda  A. 
Har^g,  of  the  Ilaltimore  Omferenre,  appealed  to  it 
from  the  decision  of  that  Coiifereiiie,  which  liad  me- 
|K-nded  him  from  the  miiiisiry  for  not  manumitting 
slaves  Wonging  to  his  wife.  The  (ieneral  Conference 
confirmed  the  dedaion  of  the  Baltimoia  Cooteowe^de- 
sptte  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  of  the  Ofedpinne.  It 
wris  ascertained,  loo.  that  one  of  the  bis|||||ia,  James  Os- 
j;<M»d  Andrew,  residing  in  (ie«»rgia,  had  become  con- 
nected with  slaver;'.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Harding'  hail 
either  bought  or  sold  a  alave.  Bishop  Andrew  was  U- 
ffalltj  in  possession  of  a  akve,  bequeathed  him  by  a  lady, 
and  «  honi  he  would  liberate  at  any  lime,  but  she  wuidd 
not  recriva  her  freedom;  also  a  Imy.  left  hv  his  former 
wife  to  his  daughter  without  will;  him,  t>  he  would 
willin;;iy  manumit  if  he  could  do  so  by  the  lawa  of 
(leor^'ia ;  aL«o  ulaves  legally  hia  by  his  second  marriage, 
whom  he  could  iioi  ouii.  lint  s<  c  ured  ilu  rn  liy  dee<|  to 
his  wife,  to  whom  they  ljelon>;e»i— the  law  not  allowing 
their  enanci|)ation.  But  after  a  lengthened,  excited, 
and  very  able  discussion  of  the  queatioo  on  both  aides^ 
the  General  Conference  adopted  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution:  "\\'licreas.  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
forbiils  the  doing  anything  calculated  to  destroy  our 
itinerant  and  general  superinlendcncy ;  and  whereas, 
bishop  Andrew  has  become  connected  with  alaveiyt  by 
marriage  and  otherwise,  and  this  act  having  drawn  after 
it  cireumslanii's  which,  in  the  estimatinu  iifilie  Ceiural 
Conference,  will  ^really  embarrass  the  exerciM;  of  his 
office  as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent,  if  not,  in 
some  places,  entindy  prevent  it;  tberefNC,  JKeaoAied^ 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  fieneral  Conference  that  ha 

*  [See,  howcrer,  foot-nofe  on  p.  ITS  of  the  art  Marooo' 
lav  KrisoorAi.  Cucaou.— EisJ 
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desist  rrom  the  excraie  of  ibit  office  lo  kwg  ea  tbw  im- 
pediment lenuina."  Tlie  vote  atood  lit  Ibr  and  CD 

a^jiiii>t    all  ill  the  affirmative,  exn-jit  <ine  (and  he  a 
Jsorilit-riKTi,  lieing  from  Norilu-ni  t  ^iiilVreiicos,  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  btin^;  eiiually  divided :  jteveral  fnim 
the  Noitlieni  Cuuferetwee,  bwwevcr,  voted  in  the  ncga- 
tiveu  The  biabops  had  leqaeated  the  Gcnenl  Ooofer* 
cnce  to  8iii«])cnd  iK  tioi)  in  the  premiM's  sii^t^esting  that 
airangcmenlH  tiiiglit  be  made  lo  retain  Uihliop  Andrew 
ill  office,  an  hi.'*  in  rviees  would  be  "  welcome  and  cordial" 
ill  the  Sioutb.   Keaolutiooa  declaring  the  action  in  the 
eaae  of  biahop  Andrew,  to  be  adviioty  only,  and  not  to  be 
c<>tl^illen  d  in  ilie  light  of  a  judieial  mandate,  and  poaU 
poning  its  tinal  di»[joAition,  aci-onling  to  the  suggMtioa 
of  the  bitthope,  were  laid  on  the  tabU'  by  a  vote  of  73  to  68 
•—the  South,  of  course,  votiqg  in  the  negative.  Uceolu- 
tions  pr»|i4i«ing  two  Uefienl  Cooferencee  were  referred 
tfi  a  I  i  iiiinittc . ,  \\  liii  h  o<(uhl  not  apree  on  a  report.  Tlie 
Stfuibirn  delegates  tlieii  presM-nted  the  foUowing  '•  Dec- 
laration:" "The  delegates  of  the  Conferences  in  the 
davehokliog  sutea  take  leave  to  decian  to  the  General 
Ooofinenee  of  the  Metbodiat  Epiacopal  Chmeh  that  the 
Contintte<l  ngitntion  mi  tlie  subjeel  i'r>lnv(  P,-  nml  aljoli- 
tion  in  a  jiortiou  of  the  Clinrch,  the  Irtiiueiit  action  on 
that  aubject  in  tl»c  General  Conference,  and  especially 
the  extra-judicial  prooeedi^ga  againat  biabop  Andrew, 
which  resulted  on  Satarday  but  In  the  virttial  auepen- 
■mi  ofhitn  fnirn  bin  oflic<'  a.«  sii[ioriiiteii(lent,  must  jin>- 
ducc  a  slate  of  things  in  the  .South  x  bu  b  remlertt  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Gene  ral  (  oufercnce 
over  thcae  Confttenoea  inconaiatent  with  the  auoccia  of 
the  roidatiy  in  the  davehoMing  statea."  This  deda- 
raiion  was  referred  to  a  eimitnittec  of  nine,  eompo-ed  of 
Northern  and  .S<nitbcni  delegates,  with  inhtruetioiis  to 
devise  i  •  i  liditional  plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly 
diviaioo  of  the  Church,  provided  the  difficultiea  could 
not  be  otberwiae  adjusted.  The  minority,  through  Dr. 
liaMxim,  presented  an  elaborate  pnitest  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  majority  in  the  caM;  of  biiihop  Andrew,  char- 
acterudiig  it  as  actn^odicial  aiul  inieonntitutional — the 
Epitoopaqr  bdng  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Cliimdi,  a  hi!«hop  earniot  tw  wbjected  by  a 
delegand  Conference  (<•  any  (iffieial  diinbilily  without 
formal  presentation  of  a  ebarge  of  the  violatiun  of  law, 
and  «^>nviciion  on  trial,  and  no  law  concerning  sUvcrj* 
hadbeeo  violated  by  biabop  Andrew;  tbe  actian  tbere- 
fbra  m  hia  case  was  nncoastitatioaal,  and  wonid  estab- 
lii*h  n  dangerous  preenleiit,  sidtversive  of  the  union  and 
stability  of  the  MeLbodi»t  Episcopal  Churclu  This 
protest  was  allowed  to  go  on  the  Jounml,  and  a  reply 
waa  made  to  it  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  nu^ority.  Keeobi- 
tiona  were  adopted  allowinf;  bishop  Andrew*s  name  to 
rcnifiiii  ill  tbe  Minutes,  Hy tnn-b<.<.k.  nml  Discipline  a» 
formerly;  allowing  him  and  hiis  family  a  6up|K>rt ;  and 
leaving  to  hirn  to  decide  what  worii  he  would  do,  if  any, 
in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Conference  tbe  third  reso- 
lation  being  adopted  by  a  vote  of  106  to  67.   The  com- 
mittee of  nine  made  their  rc[wtrt  on  a  plan  nf  s<  paration, 
which,  after  discuasiou  and  amendment,  and  earnest  ad- 
vocacy by  Drs.  OUn,  Uamline,  Bangs,  Elliott,  and  other 
Mortlieniddegatei^  waa  adopted  by  a  neariy  uoaaimooa 
vote.   The  leaders  of  the  North  eonslderpd  that  the 
CiMiference  was  ^hut  up  t<>  this  nuirse.  as  they  iillinrjOil 
thai,  under  the  circumstances,  bihtmp  Amirew  tiaild  nut 
preside  in  some  of  the  NofttwiB  Conferences,  and  they 
believed  that  if  he  were  auapoided,  and  the  fkiuihem 
Church  snbmilted  to  it,  Hethodiam  conld  not  prosper  in 


on  the  declnration  of  the  delegates  firom  tbe  ConferenvoB 
of  tbe  siaveholdtaig  atatss,  bag  More  to  aabrelt  tbo  ftdlbw* 

ine  report : 

Wherta*,  a  declaration  has  been  presented  to  this  Gen- 
eral Conference  with  tbe  aignaturea  uf  JtftiH>nt  delegates 
of  tbe  body,  ftom  thirteen  Annual  Contaoneaa  te  tbo 
davoholdlng  states,  representluK  that,  fur  varloDa  reasoao 
eoamereted,  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Christlas 
mlntotry  and  Church  organ  Izatiou  cannot  be  sncres^folly 
accomplished  by  Ibem  under  the  Juriodiction  of  this  Gen- 
eral Cotiferenrc  as  now  courtttuletl ;  and  whereas,  in  tbe 
event  of  a  FCparailon,  a  contingency  to  which  the  decla- 
nitiun  ajikf  BlieiitU)n  us  not  impr<il>iil>le,  we  e^tee^l  it  the 
diilv  of  thiK  (ieiiera!  I'onfervnce  t<i  meet  the  emergency 
with  Clirlj-tinii  kindness  and  tbe  strictest  equity,  there- 
fore, lie^dttd,  by  the  (leleniiles  of  the  M  vernl  Annual  Con- 
Ibfenrei*  in  (Jent'ral  Cimferenre  ny^enihled, 

"1.  That  should  the  Annual  C'onferrncrs  in  the  •■lave- 
holdlDg  Slates  tlnd  It  necessary  to  ontte  in  a  distinct  ee- 
cleittasticsl  connection,  the  following  rule  shall  be  ob- 
served with  regard  to  tbe  northera  boondaiy  of  sndi  cob- 
neciion :  All  the  societies,  stations,  and  CooDereoces  ad> 
bering  to  the  Church  in  the  8nnih,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  said  focleiies,  stations,  and  Confer- 
ences, t-hnll  veinnin  nnder  the  unniolcj'tef!  pnstoral  rarf  of 
the  Sonthcrn  (  linrcb  :  and  the  ministers  of  tbf  Melln  di^it 
Episco|>al  Cliureh  (-hall  iii  no  wbe  attempt  lo  organize 
ilnnclies  or  soiielicH  within  the  limilc  of  tbe  Church 
Sunth,  nor  Hb.'ill  they  nltenipl  to  cxenife  any  pactoral 
overnight  therein;  It  being  nnder-ioi nl  that  the  ministiy 
of  the  South  reciprocally  ol)^e^ve  tbe  »auic  rule  in  rclatioa 
to  stations,  societies,  and  Coufereuces  adhering  by  ■  vote 
of  a  majority  to  the  Methodist  RplACopal  Church ;  prorlded, 
also,  that  tinlB  rale  shall  apply  only  to  societies,  statioca, 
and  Oonfersoces  bordering  on  tbe  line  of  division,  and  not 
to  lutertor  ebaifea.  which  shall  la  all  eases  be  left  u>  tho 
nire  of  that  Chnrra  within  whose  tenllory  they  aw  slln> 
ated. 

•'If.  That  ministers,  local  aiirt  trnvellin;:,  of  every  prrade 
and  uffice  in  the  Methodls'  E|r>c<>pa!  Church,  may,  as 
they  prefer,  remiiiu  in  that  (  tun  l  Ii,  or,  without blSBM^al* 
tach  ibeiti'-elves  to  the  Church  South. 

/i  ^.  i  trrf.by  the  delegates  of  all  the  Atinnal  Confer- 
ences iu  (ienernl  Conference  8f»««mbled,  That  wc  reeom- 
mcnd  to  all  the  Annual  Conferences  at  their  first  npproacti- 
Ing  sessions  to  authortae  a  change  of  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Article,  so  that  the  first elanss  Shall  read  thos:  'Th^ahall 
not  appropriate  tbe  prodnesof  the  Book  Oooeem,  nor  of 
tbe  Chartered  Fnnd.  to  any  other  purpose  other  than 
for  tbe  benefit  of  the  navelling,  s u|)€rnnraerary,  saperan- 
nnated,  aud  worn-out  pirnehers,  their  wives,  widows,  and 
children,  and  to  such  other  pnrjMiseH  as  may  be  determined 
upon  bv  the  votes  of  two  thirds  uf  tbe  members  of  the 
General  Conference.' 

"4.  That  whenever  the  Annual  Conferences,  br  a  vole 
of  three  fonrths  of  all  their  members  vntin-^'  on  the  third 
resolution,  fhall  have  concurred  iu  the  nx^ommendatioo 
to  alter  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article,  tbe  agenu  at  Mow 
York  and  Cincinnati  sbdl,  and  they  are  hereby  anthoi^ 
izcd  and  diracMd  to  deltrer  owr  to  any  anthorited  agent 
or  sppolntoeof  the  Ohnith  Booth,  (should  one  be  organ* 
Izcd),  all  notes  and  book  accounts  against  tbe  ndni!>ter*, 
Chnrch  members,  or  citizens  within  its  bonndariiT,  with 
authority  to  collect  the  fame  for  the  sole  \^^c  «  f  tbe  Soalb- 
em  Cbnft  h  ;  and  that  said  agents  also  (onvey  to  tlie  afiir^ 
said  agent  or  nitiHilntec  of  the  Sontb  ail  (lie  real  «^tste, 
ami  nmig"  <o  tiirn  all  tin'  jiroperty,  iiirhuiiuc  pn-y^e?', 
ftork.  and  all  liflit  .'U.il  iiiiiK  -t  coi>ne(;i>  c|  wiili  the  orint- 
ing  eslab'irliriM  -iis  ai  rhiirlesion,  Kichinond.  and  Nash- 
ville, whieh  no«  Ix'longto  the  Methodist  KjiitK  opal  Church. 

"5.  That  when  the  Annual  Coufercucw  shall  have  ap- 
proved the  aforesaid  change  in  the  sixth  Restrictive  Arti- 
cle, there  shall  be  traasfetTsd  to  tho  above  agents  of  tbo 
Southern  Charrh  ao  mneh  of  the  capital  end  prodnee  of 
tbe  Methodist  Book  Concern  aa  will,  with  tho  noiea,  book 
accounts,  presses,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  lai^t  resolnlinn, 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  nroperty  of  said 
Concern  that  tne  travelling  preachers  in  the  s«}ntbifm 
Chnrch  shall  bear  to  nil  the  trnvelllng  ministers  ut  lh«i 
Methodict  Kiiis(o|i;ii  <  iu;ri1i.  the  (livi^|on  to  be  made  on 
ibe  basis  of  the  nnmher  of  travelling  preachers  iu  the 
forthcoming  Minnies. 

"8.  That  tbe  above  transfer  shall  be  Iu  the  form  of  an- 
nual pavmeiits  of  j.-2ft,oiiO  i>er  annum,  and  speciflcally  In 
KliM-k  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  In  8outliem  notes  and  ac- 
cnunis  due  tho  estahllshaisilt,  and  accrnlug  aOer  the  flm 
transfer  menthtnod  aboret  and  until  the  payroenis  are 


tbe  South.  Hundreds  of  ihousamlh  of  negroes  were  '  made  the  Southern  Church rtall shM«  In  jUl  Ibp  net  prof- 
-    V  I     .u  .1.  i'      II    .V    u    .1  >  k  .„  1 .  lis  of  the  Book  Concern  In  theproportion  that  the  amount 

nipplRHl  with  the  Ooepel  by  the  boutheru  Church,  and  '^nc  ,hem.  or  In  antmrs,  Iwars  toall  the  property  of  the 


aet  ess  to  them,  especially  on  the  plantations,  would  be 
debarred  if  tbo  ncaMUO  in  question  were  aubmitted  to 
by  tbe  South.   Division,  thenitbre,  was  inevitable. 


Concern. 

"7.  That  Nathan  Hangi',  flcorgc  reck,  and  .l  imes  B. 
It !  Finley  be,  an<i  they  an  !  < n  liy  appointed  commi--ionerB 
to  act  in  concert  with  ilie  '•amc  nnmher  of  coninii'i«ioii*rs 


...  .  ..       ^  ,  ,     ,       •  ,iwrivioiv"M,\iv,  .'i.  V... 

was  neeoinplisbod  in  tbe  spirit  of  caixlor  ami  clinnty—  nptniinted  by  the  Smihem  urL'.mi/.ntion  (shonlrl  one  he 
and  the  rntlier  as  the  Connection  was  getting  too  largo,  formed^io  estimate  the  amount  svhidi  will  f  ill  due  to  the 


I  Dr.  Elliott  said,  for  one  General-(x>iiferenoe  Jnrisdio- 
tion.    The  following  is  the  Plan  of  ^rparation: 
"The  select  committee  of  nine  to  consider  and  report 


South  by  the  preceding  rule,  and  to  ha-.e  f  ill  powers  to 
carrv  into  effl'ect  the  wnole  arraiigenjcnis  proposed  with 
rega'rd  to  the  division  of  property,  shouM  tbe  separasioD 
take  pUcA.  And  if  by  any  I  *" 
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of  Comtni^j-iuiier*,  the  UiKilt  l  innmittco  nt  New 
Tork  shall  All  :<ald  vjicmicy. 

**a  That  wtieiicver  uiijr  agent*  of  the  Sonthero  Charch 
are  clothed  with  let;*!  aaitaontjr  «r  corponM  ponvr  to  act 
Id  the  premiaea,  the  ageoia  at  M«W  Turfc  ai«  hnwj  M. 
tli.friiH  and  directed  tu  act  In  euoeert  with  aald  SmitlMru 
l^asta,  «>  a*  to  give  the  prorlaloiM  oTlhw*  raaotBltoiM  a 


Iwallv  blading  fi>roe. 


'That  all  the  property  of  the  MethndiMi  Epiacupal 
Charrh  in  meeUDg-hoabe*,  paraonagw,  colU-^r^'s  fihoi)!*, 
Oooference  fond?,  ccineterlea,  and  of  every  kiml  wiihiu 
the  limitii  of  the  Southern  iirj;aniialion,  t>ii»\\  tw  totvyer 
frft-  fr'irn  miy  claim  M-t  iiji  "ii  ilic  ^>,irl  nf  the  Mcth'xlirt 
KpiM'";'.il  Church,  so  f  ir  aa  thia  reaultition  cau  be  of  force 
in  the  premliM"!*. 

"  10.  That  the  Chnrch  M  fiMmd  In  the  Soath  than  tawrs 
A  eo«»m  rtghi  to  Mt  nU  ilM  oiipfrlgltt«te  BOMidoa 
lb*  Book  OoBMnw  u  Mew  Turk  nod  Oaaniuti  at  tba 
tUne  of  the  wttlmMat  bgr  Ike  ciminlaaloBflra. 

"11.  That  the  book  nRento  at  New  York  be  directed  to 
Biake  aach  eompenaatlun  to  the  Confereuoea  Soatk  for 
their  dividend  from  the  Chartered  Fund  as  the  eoOHBl^ 
tliMKT*  .tbuvo  proviiU'd  f  >r  j-hall  agree  n|><>ii. 

"  li  Tti.it  ihc  biHho)i«  be  n-i'iiecl fully  ri-  iur-tcfl  tu  lay 
that  part  uf  thin  report  reqniriu^  the  action  of  the  Ad- 
onal  Conferences  bertn:  them  an  miiiii  M  |>ueiH>l<L  tWghl 
ning  with  ilie  New  York  Conference." 

The  Sootbcm  dclngatca  aent  out  an  address  to  their 
oooatitiMnts,  showing  what  they  had  done,  and  ooun- 
•ellin};  modemtinn  and  rorbearanoe.   They  called  for  a 

c<j!iv.  nii  'ii  iif  till'  Aniiunl  Conferi-nccs—in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  eleven  of  their  nicrol>er» — to  meet  in  ixtuii'viUe, 
Ky^  May  1, 1(M5.  Meanwhile  the  Church  in  the  South, 
in  Quarterly  and  Annual  Confeicncea,  t4wk  action  in  the 
premises  and  declared  in  fiivor  of  the  plan  of  separation 
with  a  v<  ry  near  approach  to  uuaiiitnity.  The  cunven- 
tioa  met  iu  Louisville  at  the  appointt;d  time,  bishofw 
Soule,  Andrew,  and  Morris  being  preaent.  The  triah- 
opa  were  invited  to  preside,  and  the  two  former  did  so. 
The  ct>nveiiti(>n.  acting  under  the  plan  of  separation,  de- 
clared the  Southern  ^inferences  there  represented  a  lii*- 
tioct  connection,  under  the  style  of  "  The  MttfuniUt 
Efimsopal  Church,  South"  and  made  prD\'i»ion  for  the 
holding  of  iu  first  (ienenil  Coofcieace  in  Pelcnburg, 
YiL,  May,  184S.  BUhops  .Soul«$  and  Andrew  were  rc- 
questx"*!  tu  iMonne  rej^ular  aiul  constitutional  liislii,]w 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ;  tlie  latter 
complied  with  th«  nqucM,  hut  the  former,  in  riew  of 
outstanding  engagements,  poatponed  doing  so  till  the 
•ewiun  of  the  General  ConfereiK-e.  'llie  action  of  the 
oon  vein  ion  was  nearly  unanimous,  and  it  (rave  ^rent 
— tisfaction  throughout  the  South.  Bishop  Soule  gave 
in  hit  fcraud  adhen  ncc  at  the  Geotnl  OonfiRmwe  in 
Petersburg;  two  other  bishops  were  consecrated,  viz. 
William  Capers,  D.D.,and  Robert  Paine,  D.I>. ;  the  Dis- 
cipliue  was  revised;  miM^iutu,  etc.,  wrrr  j/mjecteil ; 
Henry  li^  Bascom,  Alexander  L.  P.  Ureeu,  and  Clurles 
B.  Panoot  were  appoiiitod  eemmiisiooen,  ud  John 
Eoriy  egent  and  appointee,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  plan  of  separation;  editors  etc.,  were  chosen, 
aJ)'i  iI'  iii>'  i>ji«  raliuDS  of  tlie  Chiin  li  wt  iit  mi  a'<  though 
po  »  [iiratioii  had  taken  place.  Lovick  Pierce,  D.U.,  WM 
eonuiii-'Moiied  to  attend  the  seasiuo of  tho  Notthwi On- 
eral  Conference  in  ItflK,  to  tender  to  that  body  the 
Christian  repirds  and  fratenuU  salutations  of  the  <ien- 
eral   Contt  r.  n.  r  ,.r  llic  M.'lliodist   l'|.i*c  .ipal   Chiin  li. 

South;  but  he  was  nut  received  in  his  udicial  capacity. 
A  chan^-  had  eone  over  the  Noithem  Churah,  aad  the 

General  Conference  repudiated  the  plan  of  separation. 
The  Church-property  question  had  to  l>e  settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  I'uileii  .Staiet.  uliii  li  dicided  in 
iiavor  of  the  South.  The  property  waa  divided  aoourd- 
■Bg  to  the  pr«ivi<kiona  of  the  plan.  A  pabliahiBg-ho«M 
was  establi!4hctl  in  Nashville;  a  quarterly  review, 
weekly  fi»(M'r!i.  .Sunday-<«ch<Kil  papers,  Injoks,  tractit,  etc., 
wi-r--  J' il  ji-iM '1  ;  aii'l  all  ihiii;;-.  iiriii^ri-^-"'  !!  pr^ i-jx-ruiis- 
ly  till  the  war  interfered  with  the  operatioits  of  the 
CShacdi,  and  Mdljr  eripplcd  iu  instiuitioiia  Much  of 
in  property  was  appropriated  by  others  during  the  mili- 
tary occu|>ancy  of  the  South;  but  most  of  it  has  been 
rcst<«rt-il.  and  it  \*  hoped  all  tin-  r<  >t  will  Mton  In".  Tenta- 
tive movementa  have  been  madu  by  aome  in  the  North* 
em  Choivh  Alt  iMiuoai  bM    tint  ia 


dieni  and  impracticable,  the  Northern  (>encral  Confer* 
euce  of  1M72  em{iowenHl  the  bi»lio[Mi  to  mend  a  de|HJtft> 
lion  to  the  General  Coofcrenoe  of  the  Metlwdiat  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  in  1874,  to  see  if  fraiemal  intercourse 
caniiiit  U-  «  ^t.itilislietl  Ikivm  i  n  two  eonneolion.t.  It 
is  hope«l  that  this  will  Luhe  place  on  a  basis  honorable 
to  both  parties.  The  fraternal  messenger  sent  to  the 
Noitheia  Coufierence  iu  KiMtt,  aaaured  that  body  that 
the  Methoifi*  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  always 
ready  for  fratccniialioo  OQ  the  baiia  of  tlM  plan  of  aq»> 
aration. 

UL  Prtsent  ('ondUUyn.—TXw  Church  has  bt"cn  rapidly 
neoTering  fiom  the  sad  effects  of  the  war.  At  the  time 
of  the  separation,  in  1844,  there  were  about  4.'>n.()00  com- 
muniiani^  iii  ili.  S)utherii  Church.  In  IfHVfi  there  were 
7d7,:M6,  ot  w  hooi  2U7,7(i4»  were  ooloRd  members.  These 
4|ptna  were  greatigr  icdnoed  daring  th«  war.  In  187S 
the  nomber  af  oomununicants  was  664,159,  of  whan 
ooly  3557  were  colored.  There  were  823*2  travelling 
and  5134  local  preat  hers — all  embraced  in  tlie  t'.'r(  ;^oing 
tigurea.  Most  of  the  colore«l  meuibent  hail  joinwl  other 
colored  bodies  of  Mcthmliiits.  &Iany  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  which  was  organizetl  in  IH70  by  the  sanction 
of  the  tit  in  ral  ( mfureiice  of  tin  Mi  ih...ii>i  K|ii-xopal 
Church,  South,  with  a  distinct  cuuia-ciiun  iu  fraternal 
relation  with  thia  Chnreh,  the  bLshop*  of  the  latter  oon* 
secratiog  aa  bishopa  two  colored  ministers  choaen  by  a 
c*olured  Gencnl  Conference.  One  of  them  died  in  1872 ; 
but  the  Connection  pru.npcrous,  having  a  number  of 
Aimual  Conferences,  and  at  a  special  General  Coofer- 
euce,  held  in  Augusta,  (ia.,  in  UTS,  three  other  biahopa 
were  elected.  Their  Discipline,  mutatU  mtttandu,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcuital  Church,  South. 
Four  bishops  of  the  Southern  Cburi  li  have  liini.  in  ihe 
following  order:  liascom,  Caiters,  S<jule,  and  Andrew. 
The  E|Hsoopal  College  now  consuls  of  bishopa  Paine, 
Picn'c,  Kavanaugh,  Early,  Wightnan,  Doggelt,  Mar- 
vin, McTyeire,  and  Keener.  There  are  thirty-seven  Ai>- 
nual  Conferences,  corajMiMHl  of  travelliiii;  lnilli^tl  r•-  .'ind 
lay  delegates — four  of  the  latter  (one  of  whom  may  be  a 
local  preacher)  from  every  district.  The  Geoerai  Con- 
ference is  constituted  of  an  equal  number  of  ministan 
and  laymen.  District  Conferences  are  held  in  all  the 
di.'trii  t.i  once  a  year,  for  the  pnr|K»H^'  of  review,  etc»,  but 
without  Icgialative  or  judicial  power.  Quarterly  Con- 
fennoaa  are  hdd  in  aU  the  paatoral  ebargea,  at  which 
exhorters  and  local  preachers  are  licensed,  and  preachers 
are  rccommendwl  to  the  Annual  Confereiu*  for  ordina- 
tion or  admiN^iun  itito  the  travelling  luiiiistry.  Church 
Confereocea  are  ordered  oooe  a  month,  to  review  all  the 
•piriinal  and  teapaial  aflUn  of  the  pastotal  dnvgea. 
Sunday-schooLi,  love-feasts  cla."«-meetinj^  and  prayer- 
meetings  enter  into  the  tx-oiiomy  of  the  Church,  The 
General  Conference  ordered  a  reviin^l  i'dilion  of  the  Lit- 
wgy,  as  abridged  by  Mr.  Wesley  fur  the  MetlHHlist 
Epiaeopal  Chuvefa  in  Ameriea,  to  be  published  fur  those 
congregation!*  that  mi>;Iit  desire  to  use  it;  but  few,  if 
any,  do  m).  The  liitiiul  »till  in  uttc  for  all  occa^ioital 
M  rvices,  and  it  ha.s  been  carefully  revtM-d  and  iinprovc<l, 
as  also  baa  been  the  psalmody  of  the  Church.  The 
Sunday-adMol  oaaae  baa  received  a  great  impulse, 
and  many  valuable  publications  are  isMied  to  meet  its 
demainK  L' Diversities,  colktgea,  an**  academies,  for 
both  scxejs  have  been  multiplying  nil  over  tin-  Comuc- 
tioo.  Many  original  woci(%  which  are  held  in  high  e»- 
timation,  such  as  hiioria^  biographies,  ecnBoos,  con- 
mcntaries,  an<l  other  works  on  theology,  have  Ixtu  is- 
sue»l  from  the  publi»hiMg-hoii»c  of  the  Church;  and  the 
great  staple  works  tin  Wesleyan  presn  ha\f  Ikh-ii 
carefully  revised  and  re-printed.  The  publishuig-bouae 
was  in  part  destroyed  by  Are  in  Februaiy,  ltl!%  bat  n 
magnificent  edifice,  approaching  completion,  is  to  take 
its  place.  The  misMionary  work  of  the  Church  was 
well-nigli  broken  up  by  the  war;  but  it  i>.  nriiperaiing 
—except  the  missions  to  the  colored  pei^le,  which  were 
the  aownim  glMy  of  tha  aooUMm  Mcthodp 
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iat  Churcli.  Thi'  niiisi.ion  to  ("tiiiia  has  received  a  great 
impctys  um  I  j  r  rnisc^  well;  mi  <t<i  tlic  Indian  miaeiona. 
A  miaston  haa  b«en  caUbliabed  in  Mexico  under  &vor> 
able  aiMpiccs.   But  the  dcatitut*  pwtkNM  of  the  South 

— d«'8tn>ycd  l)y  the  war— rcqulfe  a  VlitMDOUtit  of  inis- 
aionarj'  work,  and  in  rLndering  thU  the  Church  is  re- 
atrictctl,  for  want  of  auflkient  men  and  rocana,  from  ex- 
tending its  work  iu  the  foieign  field.— Z^wc^tMt,  (iaf 
end  Maattn,  JotmuUt  «f  the  GenenI  Confefeneet  «f 
the  McthiMlist  Ejiist-opal  (■|iiinhi'«  North  and  South: 
Eniory'rt  Hintory  of'  tht  /fi.Kijilinr;  Mtlhoditt  Church 
Property  Cate;  Kedford's  I/iftoiy  o/ the  Organization 
<lftke  ilahodiH  l^piteoptd  Ckurvk,  ISoHiA.  See  Uktu- 
ODISM.    (T.  O.  S.) 

Methodist  Protestant  Church  is  tht-  name 
assumed  \>y  h  Lxjdy  of  C'hriiiUaiia  wlio  aecetlcd  from  the 
lIcthoiliMt'  EptMopal  Church  in  188a  The  pdmaxy 
cauaea  lor  thk  itqi  were  anwdtkm  to  the  episcopate, 
and  die  decided  teftnal  or  the  Methodist  Kpi<<-()pal  min- 
iltiy  to  vest  any  authnrity  in  tlie  Inity.  I  mm  the  very 
outset  effurta  were  made  by  n  minority  iu  the  Methodist 
Epiacopal  Church  to  aecure  the  rcpreaentation  of  tlic 
laiQr  in  the  cooferenoea.  See  KiuiAxiTsa ;  Lay  Ukv- 
RBSKNTATiox.  In  1834  a  ao-ealled  Union  Society  was 
fnuihli  i|  at  Italtimore,  Md.,  fur  the  puq)o?<»  of  agitatliijj 
thi-  qiiiMtion  of  a  change  of  tlje  Church  goveniment, 
and  a  pt  riodiral  waa  e^blishcd  called  The  Mutual 
kifjhtt  of  the  MiiiUllrr$  and  ilentben  <ff  tk«  Alelhodut 
Kjdscopat  Cktirek,  In  the  spdnfi;  of  18S6  the  Baltimore 
Union  Sdcieiy  initiated  a  movement  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  roaking  a  uniu-d  i)etition  fur  a  general 
repmentaiion  to  the  ticneral  ^inference  of  IH-2M.  The 
convention  waa  held  in  Korember,  1827,  and  the  peti- 
tion waa  pmented,  hut  noeiTed  an  unfavtmble  reply. 
Th<  ruioii  Socieqr,  peiristin^  •^ff'ortu,  a  number 

of  iiulivitluulM  were  esqielled  in  Tcnneasef,  North  Caro- 
hna.and  Baltimore.  Thii*  provoked  many  frit  iids  of  the 
radicala,  and  cauaed  the  aeoewkm  of  conaidenble  num- 
bers. A  convention  which  met  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nor. 
12, 1H2X.  <lrew  up  provisional  articles  of  asMtcinlion ;  and 
on  Nov.  2,  IKiii,  anulher  cuuvention,  cumpoacd  of  an 
equal  number  of  deiioal  and  lay  ddeipttea  fhun  various 
atatea  of  the  Unioa»  aifwnbled  at  the  aame  place,  and, 
alter  a  session  protracted  fbr  three  weeks,  adopted  a 
('oUMtitution  and  a  It<Mik  of  l)isri[ilin(',  nml  formed  a  new 
flociety,  utuler  the  name  uf  Mrthodist  J'roteitatU  Churc/t. 
The  liev.  I'nuieis  Waten^  t>JK,  fit  Baltimore,  waa  pres- 
ident of  this  conventioa. 

The  Methodist  Pkotestant  Church  holds  the  aame 

doctrinal  viewn  as  the  iiarciit  Ididy.  and  difTcrs  from 
it  only  in  a  few  points  of  cirleBiastical  government. 
Following  the  example  of  the  liritish  Wcaleyans,  the 
Epiaoopal  office  ia  abolished,  and  a  president  called  to 
rule  over  each  Annual  Conference,  elected  by  the  ballot 
of  that  liinly.    Till  i>  .nlmilted  to  an  f<iiml  par- 

ticipation with  the  clergy-  in  all  Church  Icgiitlation  and 
govamoent.  The  General  ConCn«M%  which  at  am 
met  every  seventh,  but  now  cougiegatea  eveqr  fourth 
year,  is  cnmpoiied  of  an  equal  number  ofminlaten  and 
laymen,  >\lio  arc  cl-  .-ii  tl  hy  the  Annual  Conferences  at 
the  ratio  of  one  delegate  of  t  ach  onkr  from  everj'  otie 
tboiiaand  commtmicants.  llu-  (General  Conference  has 
authority,  under  certain  reatrictionai  to  aoake  auch  nike 
flir  the  government  of  the  Church  as  may  he  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  Christ ;  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation and  dntiei«  of  tra\  (  llim:  niiiii!<tcr!>  and  preach- 
ers, etc.;  to  devise  means  f<ir  rai^iiij;  money,  and  tt»  reg- 
ulate the  Iwundaries  of  Annual  Conlerenoe  districts. 
The  Annual  Conference,  which  consists  of  all  the  or- 
dained itinerant  ministers  of  the  ili-trn  t.  has  power  to 
elect  to  orders,  Htnlion  nnnistery.  pn-achcrs,  and  mis- 
alunatics;  make  rules  for  defraying  the  ex|>en!H'»  of  their 
support,  and  l\\  the  lx>uniiaries  of  circuits  and  stations. 
It  elects  its  own  presiiieiu  y<  arly.  The  Quarterly  Ct»n- 
fcrcncc  i-i  c<im]>os<'d  of  the  irii-tct-.  niiiii-tcrs,  preach- 
ers, c.xhorlers,  leaders,  and  stewards  in  the  cironit  of 
whidiitistheiBaniedialaeflteialBfletiQff.  It 


the  official  character  of  its  members,  licen^^s  prcacben^ 
recommends  candidates  for  ordinttion  to  the 
Confereno^  etc.  lliera  are  chuses,  leadeia»  and 
arda,  aa  in  the  Methodist  KpiM\>pal  Choieh. 

The  slavery  que.>-t ion  divi.kil  the  Methodist  Proto*- 
tant  Cliureh  iiato  two  Unlii /Af  .l/'/A<»/u«<  J'roteMaat 
Church  of' the  Sorlh-irrttum  Statu,  and  the  A/etkoiki 
I'rotuUaUl  iff  the  Southern  Utaltt,  The  head-quarteia 
of  the  fanner  were  cstabtished  at  Springfield,  Ohio; 
those  of  the  latter  ai  Haltimorc.  Md.  The  memViers  of 
the  Methmlistt  I'rotestant  C'hurcli  were  at  that  time  scat- 
tered maiidy  over  the  Border  States  and  certain  parts  of 
the  West;  their  principal  strength  haa  since  dcn-ekiped 
in  Viii^nia,  Marj-land,  and  in  some  poitions  of  Ohio  and 
Tennsylvaiiia.  Of  late  years  a  union  of  all  non-Epis- 
copal .Methodists  having  been  proposed,  the  Protestant 
Methodists  North  chang<  d  their  official  name  to  the  Meih- 
oditt  Church.  Their  head-quarters  were  latcbr  removed 
from  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh,  Fs.  Each  body 
has  a  lioard  of  foreign  aini  ilnini  stir  nii^-inn--  and  a  Book 
Concern — thel'rotesiant  Church  South  at  italtimorr.Md.; 
the  Methodists  at  IMttsburgh,  Pa.  At  the  iKginniog 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  counted  88  ninistos 
and  about  iSOOO  members;  and  at  the  seventh  G^eneial 
< 'onfereiici'  in  1m."»H  there  were  2<'no  stationed  ministen^ 
12WI  churches,  '.•<>,1)(MJ  memhep',  and  irl.r)'M».ii(i(t  worth 
of  property.  In  their  jiresent  divided  ftsrm  they  lignre, 
according  to  t)ie  A'rw  Yotrk  Obterver  Year-book  of  1878| 
as  fotlowB:  (1)  llie  Methodist  Church  counts  38  con— 
ferences,  TfiO  preachers,  and  alM,uf  "o.doo  nu  inl.cn',  with 
a  Church  profxriy  of  c'l,<i4>!','l2.'>;  and  (2)  the  Method- 
ist I*rote»unt  Church,  within  25  conferences^  cnphigrB 
428  pnachei%  and  has  about  70,000  menben. 

The  Methodist  Ptatestanta  have  three  colleges:  the 
Westeni  Maryland,  at  Westminster, Canoll  C< >un ty.  Md. ; 
Yadkin  College,  North  ('arolina;  and  one  in  We.st  Vir- 
ginia. The  Mclhwlist  I'rotestnnt,  a  weekly  Jiajier,  »)f 
which  the  Bev.  L..W.  Bates,  I),D,  ia  the  editor,  pub- 
lished at  their  Book  Ooncetn,  is  the  ollleial  (wyfan.  The 
eleventh  General  Conference  of  this  Ixuly  is  i  >  )  •  1m  h! 

,  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  on  the  first  Eridav  of  May, 

;  1H74. 

I  The  Methodist  Church  issues  a  weekly  new^Mfxr, 
'  the  Mitkodut  Seeortkr^  edited  by  Alexander  Cbiric,  and 

1  published  by  the  Book  Concern  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .Also 
a  semi-monthly  Sunday-school  journal,  edited  by  the 

(same.  A  new  llymn-book,  entitled  'I  he  I  vice  tjfPraitef 
has  just  been  compiled  and  pnblisbed,  which  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  denomination.  Among 

the  recent  literarA-  prixkictions  nf  tlie  Church  arc  the 
following  M'orks:  /'iilpil  Kchtttn,  by  .lohn  St-ott,  1>.D. ; 
Suit  -  h'jiiKitjHtl  Methodism,  by  T.  11.  Colhouer.  A.M.; 
tt'onder*  of  the  £aal,  by  J.  J.  Smith,  D.D. ;  'Jhr  Impendu^ 
On/icf,  by  J.  J.  Smith,  D.D.;  Betolteetions  of  Itinerant 
/-(/(•.by  Oeorpc  Hrnwn,  D.I).:  jyir  l.tuhj  J'niir/irr.  by 
the  same;  Tfir  f,i:y»l  in  thr  Tm.*,  by  Alexander  Clark, 
A.M.;  HVu/w/</y  < '//nV/iVrfriVy,  by  the  same ;  etc.  Adrian 
College  Adrian,  Mich.,  is  under  their  control,  and  is  in 
a  most  promising  conation.  Its  prerident  is  Cteorge  B. 
McElroy,  D.l).  It  admits  both  males  and  fcniaJcs. 
Tlie  .Missionary  Board— \N  illiam  Collier.  1).1>.,  [iresident, 
and  ('.  11.  W  illiams,  ciirres]Hin(ling  secretary — ia  devia> 
ing  large  plans  for  the  West,  and  iniliatiog  foreign 
work.   The  Board  of  Ministerial  Edncatlon — J.  & 


Walker,  corri  -pomlinL,'  ■•<  ■  lary — is  iloing  a  gOod' 
lor  young  men  preparing  lor  the  ministry.  Then?  is  a 
fair  prospect  that  at  an  early  day  an  organic  n  union 
with  the  Methodist  Protcatant  Church  will  be  effected. 
The  initUtory  steps  have  alieady  been  taken,  and  win 
probably  lead  to  a  united  Metlio>!i>t  Churi  h  of  non- 
episcojial  order.  The  (Jeneral  t  'unh  rcncc  of  tlie  JTeth- 
odisl  Church  will  meet  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  17.  lf«74. 
S-e  the  JHsapUiu  of  the  Methodifl  Church,  and  Ititci- 
pliiir  of  the  .Vetkodiff  J*ratettant  Chimh ;  also  Steven^ 
//ift.       M)  ill.  ir.;i:  lianps,  f/ist.  M,;h.  Ch.  iii, 

4Ai  sq. ;  Spraguc,  A  imais  A  mer.  Pulpit,  voL  vii,  liiUud. 

Pil8L  See  MBrHODiaM.  (J.H.W*) 
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Mnthftdliitii  Cwnpb  >•  •  tenn  of  reproach  which 
■  thedmefeiilTMctliodlmwasiiMtciied  aponthoM 

Metho.ii.st.5  ill  iho  Western  States  of  Nonh  Amorioa 
who,  »ilh  a  vii'W  to  promote  revival**  of  n-li^i'iii,  adopteil 
camp-meeting  at  which  religious  services  were  c<>n- 
ducted.  Now  that  campHiieetuigs  have  becume  popu- 
^  im  tUl  flNOtij  the  tmii  b  no  longer  employed. 

Vetiiodfsts,  Dialectic,  or  RomiBb,  u  thejr 
hav.-  aL-v)  lierii  called,  Duurishcd  near  the  mitldle  of  the 
17tb  mittin-.  They  were  priesta  of  the  Church  of 
R<.m<",  who  attem[ite«l.  by  ingenious  aophi-try.  \<<  n  fdte 
tile  ttgumeots  employed  a^pduat  them  by  the  l'rote»taiit 
(RflgBant)  |Mftf.  MMheim  (Eeeiea.  ffiiL  toL  iii)  ar- 
nn-^i  tht-se  MethoiHst.*"  under  two  classes.  Accord- 
in^'  to  hi*  cla*.xilii\ni">ii.  Ihe  one  party  in  their  contro- 
TerHiw  ur);ed  their  (i[ii«infiit-  to  aildui «  i!:ri .  i  [iriHif  ..f 
tbetr  doctiioes  bjr  au  «{>pe«l  to  the  statemvnta  ol'  the 
Holy  Scripture.  The  otlicr  party  refuted  to  enoounler 
the  PritestanlM  by  arpuing  with  them  on  the  various 
dL«EnittHl  point!*,  but  i^uight  to  overcome  tliem  by  ad- 
ducing certain  great  priuL-iples  involving  the  whole  !<iit>- 
jecL  Thus  they  iiiaiatcd  that  the  Church  which  was 
dMixciUe  with  ebaiiKing  or  roodifyii^;  Ha  doctrines 
couli!  not  have  the  Holy  Spirit  for  its  guide. 

In  F.iij,'land  the  term  MtlhxiUt  is  frwjuently  applied 
til  a  iH'Tson  who  becomes  religious,  without  refL-renoe  to 
uy  particular  aect  or  party,  and  especially  to  ministers 
of  the  Choreh  of  England  who  are  evangdoal  and  zeal- 

00'  in  thi'ir  [in  r»;  hi'i^-. 

MethodtotS,  Fiae  (properly  "  Tub  Fbm  Mkth- 

VumCmnctfTi.  This  body,  the  youngest  of  the  Meth- 
oCM  femily.  an  offshoot  <  t  the  Meth<xli<tt  Kjiii'-opal 
Church,  dat«a  ita  exi»tcnie  from  Aug.  23,  ItMiO,  when  it 
was  ori^aoiiid  at  B  convention  hekl  at  Pckin,  Niagara 
Gob,  N.  \^  eoaapoaed  of  l^mea  and  ministers  who  weta 
thm  or  had  boon  of  Uie  Mothodtst  KpiK-opal  Chorcb. 

\.  Oritfiu,  tt<\ —The  causes  for  the  e^lal'linhment  of 
thi^i  independent  txxly  were  tnanifoid.  Most  prominent, 
however,  were  a  desire  for  primitive  MethodLtt  rimpKc- 
if,  and  more  fitithfol  atUierenoe  to  the  doctrines  and 
■urcb  of  Wesley  and  hia  nwoeiatea.  Ita  oiganiaen 
w'Ti  niini^t/^m  expelle*!  from  the  "  |»arcnt"  body  because 
of  ttieir coarse  in  uppoaing  what  th<-y  calle<)  iniiovatioiiA 
•rdrptrtores  from  the  nUes  of  the  Di^n  iiiline.  It  was 
aad  is  olaioMd  bj  those  engaged  in  the  Free  Mctliodiat 
■macot  that  the  Methodist  Choreh  has  declined  in 
vpirituality  since  their  early  hi^rnrv.  nin!  that  in  the  rapid 
progress  made  by  the  Chua-h  in  adding  numbers,  acquir- 
ing prapei^,  etCiy  auikient  caie  has  not  been  taken  to 
gMd  its  inrilgrt  and  pwiufe  ita  primitiTe  power  and 
spititnd  eflrienejr— the  tolertUlon  of  many  worMly  pno- 
lift  v  .iri.l  a  rli  parture  from  wirrect  dootrinf  on  hi  \  <  r.d  itn- 
purtani  poiiitA.  in  proof  of  this  it  in  aaoerled  that  widely 
divcq^  and  oontradidofy  teachings  are  heard  from 
the  pdpit  oo  the  doctrine  of  entiw  sanctiftcatioD  witlioat 
sArial  reboke,  some  fnenclwrs  ehtiminfr  sanetilieation  as 
I  W(*rk  done  con*  onntaiittv  with  justilicatinii.  <iitii  ri  re- 
garding it  as  a  result  to  be  reache«l  by  a  gradual  process 
of  (piritaal  growth,  and  yet  others  preaching  it  as  a  sec- 
sad  distinet  attainment  to  be  reoetred  instantaneooaly 
Wiliith.  The  Vkve  Methodists  also  hold  that  hearty  and 
th<'rou>:h  ri'|H'titance.  evinced  by  honest  ronfr--iiiii.  and 
camplcte  abandonment  of  ail  sin,  is  praciii-aiiy  not 
saoogh  insisted  on,  and  tlut  many  are  accepted  as  con- 
Terti  who  an  not  e?«n  acriptanliy  awakened;  that  a 
■M-rely  intellectual  bdief,  bom  of  human  reason,  is  al- 
loyred  i>j  take  the  place  of  the  su|H'nintiinil  faith  taught 
br  Paul  and  Wesley;  tlut  the  direct  witne&s  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  now  o^ojwl  by  multitudes  of  professed 
Methodists;  that  power  over  all  sin  is  not  experienced; 
ttat  entire  sanetifleation  Is  even  tnofessedty  a  rare  at- 

liii;:ii.i  tit ;  that  the  execution  of  di.H<-ipliii.  j  -  :  , .  im  v- 
laiMl  as  to  become  dilKcult,  and  in  many  --iK  ictii  iH  ini- 
(noible;  that  Methodists  generally  have  abandone'l 
phiniMSi  of  diuss,  and  are  as  bshionaUy  attired  as  the 
f;  that  thegr  we  aUawed  and 


in  the  transaction  of  unscriptural  bu»ineM  enterprises, 
and  transact  lawfid  business  on  worldly  principleo:  and 
(>5|)ecia11y  that  nccret  and  oatlt-bound  f'-ilnv -^hii)  with 
8«>cieties  coni[>oM-d  in  large  part  of  urnwu  i  d  nifii  in  lol- 
erateil  and  encouragetl:  and  that  the  n  lnxing  of  the 
rule  requiring  atteiidance  at  class  is  especially  fatal  to 
spiritaslity.  It  is  also  Anther  aoscfted  that  other  evi- 
dences of  the  -I'iritiKil  ■Ici  linc  nf  liic  ("hnrch  are  cxhifv- 
ited  by  the  {tariial  aii<l  In-ipuiit  ulmndonmeiil  of  (lie 
free-seat  system  in  its  houses  of  worsliip;  and  in  the 
sobstitntion  of  choir  singing  and  instrumental  perform- 
anees  for  congregational  praise;  by  the  reading  instead 
of  fircai'liin^  I'f  s^  rnion-;  the  liuilditig  of  extrava- 
gantly omily  I  hurcltes,  and  re«orting  to  improper  modes 
of  Church  suppoft^  sndi  aa  Chureh  ihiiS)  |iiaiie%  don** 
tton  parties,  etc. 

The  movement  Aw  the  organieation  of  thia  indepen* 
dent  bo<ly  had  its  commencement  within  the  Imundsof 
the  Oenesee  Conference  (N.  V.)  of  the  .Metluxiist  Epis> 
copal  Church.  A  number  of  mininters  of  that  body  had 
written  and  noken  against  theee  alleged  departures 
from  the  primitive  frith  of  Metltodism.  By  the  year 
lHr>5  a  state  of  feeling  hai!  Ixcn  engenden^d  w  hich  re- 
sulted in  acrimonious  dir^imtcs,  H<'cu»ations,  Church  tri- 
als, etc.,  and  tinally.  in  tlie  year  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Itev.BkT.Uuberu  auii  tlie  Itev.  Joseph  M'Creeijr 
on  aehaigeof  eontomacy.  Mr.  Rohnta  had  been  tried 

the  previous  year  by  hi*  Conference  for  allege«l  "im- 
moral and  unchristian  conduct.  '  (Said  conduct  con- 
sisted in  publishing  an  article  in  tlie  .\i<rHtirn  Imlrpen- 
dtitt  entitled  "New-echoul  MethtNlism,"  in  which  the 
writer  set  fbrth  views  such  as  have  been  recited  above, 

and  w  liich  he  officred  to  retract  and  conf«'!w  as  jniblicly 
as  they  had  been  promulgatetl  if  proved  untrue  ur  in- 
ooRWl.)  Hia  wUde  was  asatinoed  to  be  alandt  ^lnl^ 
however,  and  he  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sentencetl 
to  be  fcbnkeil  by  the  bishop.  The  contumacy  charged 
against  him  in  the  folluwiiig  year  con-isteil  in  pultlijih- 
ing  and  circulating  a  second  edition  of  SHr-nchool 
AfHModimmtWad m  pamphlet  8igne<l  by  (>eorge  W.  l<::ste% 
which  gave  •  slMft  nooount  of  the  trial  of  the  year 
preoeding.  On  this  charge  (which  was  disproved  as 
to  the  y»«W»j«/(iV/>,  and  on  the  testimony  of  one  wit- 
ness (whose  veracity  was  im|x>ached)  as  to  the  circula- 
tion, Mr.  Roberta,  in  connection  with  one  or  two  col- 
leagnee^waa  espelkil  from  the  tienesee'Conlbrenoe  and 
the  Methodist  Kpi.-xi  .pal  Chan>h.  This  proceeding  was 
reganled  as  a  mcaMin-  of  lii:^li-hniid<-d  |irr:"ccntion  by 
many  ministera  and  laymen  of  tlie  Church,  and  during 
tlie  ensdng  year  one  hundred  and  ninety-6vc  promi^ 
nent  laymen  met  in  convention  at  Albion,  Orieanr 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  passed  reeolndons  expressing  their 
entire  and  unaliarol  i  (.iitiii<  iiri>  in  ih<'  cxih  Ui  iI  preach- 
ers, and  recommending  them  to  contiinie  to  Inlnir  for  the 
salvation  of  sotda.  This  sympathy  of  the  laymen  was 
shared  by  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  ikinferenoe,  and 
this  was  so  publicly  expressed  that  at  the  enstdng  Con- 
ferenc<i  four  of  them  wcn>  cxpi  llcd  on  i  liarges  of  "con- 
tumacy," while  two  oili(r>  v. itc  h»caltd  lor  the  same 
cause.  A  large  numU  r  o!  ili<-  lay  members  were  also 
excluded  from  the  Church.  The  cnsuuig  <  ieneral  Con- 
fkmee,  held  et  BufTnlo  in  18G0,  was  res|>ectfully  pe- 
ritioned  by  fifteen  hundred  inendiers  of  tin-  Mi  iliiHliitt 
Episcopal  Church  within  the  iMiunds  uf  the  Oinfen  nce 
fhim  which  these  expul.Mon>  had  taken  place  to  inves- 
tigate the  Judicial  action  of  said  Conference  in  relation 
to  these  matters.  A  committee  was  appointed  Ibr  thia 
pur]io-<';  liUt  w.'u finally  diM  hargt  il.  l!.  1. 1.'o'  i  had 
apjK'ali'd  Iroui  tsiih  of  the  <leci»ion,s  i>l  tlie  Conference  in 
his  case.  The  first  only  was  entertained,  and  on  that, 
"  The  verdict  of  reproof,"  the  appeal  committee  stood 
cq  iially  divided.  The  other  appeal  was  not  entertdncd. 

I'lius  tlicM-  niiiii-'ler-  an  1  iii'  mlx  r!'  were  stmt  out  of  the 
t  luirch.  Ah  ihi-y  Im  Ik  \  <  d  iliat  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  their  expul>ion  e\i>ttd  mure  or  Ivns  in  all  the  utticr 
churches  bearing  the  Methodist  name,  they  feU  ooni- 
polled  to  otfaniie  •  new  deoMiunatioii,  that  would,  in 
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their  judgment,  more  fully  cam-  out  the  purposes  and 
dcKignii  of  Methodism.* 

II.  Orgamtatum^  UoctrimUf  etc — In  the  fonoatioa  of 
the  new  Cbaivli,  while  trvtfj^Mag  flfohted  to  ■aatain 

aixl  ohfri--ti  f!i>-  nriu'inril  spirit  of  Methodiiim  has  been 
t"«r«-(iilly  rviaim-it,  rare  haa  lieeii  taken  t«  incoqiorato 
inu>  iiA  roode«  of  government  everj'thing  t<hown  by 
Uie  pragnw  of  Methodiam  for  «  oeotuiy  paat  to  be  neo- 
cwanr.  The  Episcopacr  to  abcodoaed,  and  gemanri  ao- 

{H  riiitcinlcnry  »ub«titut«'ii ;  the  iiicunibentJ*vof  tlie  office 
are  i  li<-li-d  every  four  years.  Quadrennial,  Annual,  ami  , 
(Quarterly  Conferences*  arc  retained  as  in  the  fjarent 
budjr,  while  the  last  addition  to  the  machinety  of  the 
liethodbt  Episonpel  nmFeimnwitr  ris.  the  IMalriet  Ooa> 
ft-rence,  aduple<l  in  \X7'J.  (i.is  lioen  in  use  aniDiii;  tlie 
Free  Meth(Kli»t.s  from  ihiir  tMginning.  In  all  the  l>e- 
fore-named  Church  court«  a  nuniU-r  of  laytm-n,  equal  to 
Che  mioiatiy,  ue  admitted,  and  their  right  to  apealt  and 
▼Ota  ia  fallj  guamiteed.  The  oOdd  beard  to  lelaiMd, 
and  there  ia  provision  for  anniinl  meeting!*  of  nil  mem- 
bers of  the  societies  for  the  ap|K»intmcnt  of  dclt  gaie.'^  to 
the  Annual  Confcrenoc«,  and  otcwards.  Clam-meetings 
are  beM,  and  attendaaoe  u  a  cooditkm  of  memberabip 
in  the  Chofch.  The  preaefaera  in  ebai|^  noainato  and 
the  olnssos  elect  tlie  class-leaders.  The  office  of  presid- 
ing elilcr  ir<  reiaintil,  but  the  name  of  the  othcer  is  du- 
ti'irt  cluiirmiin. 

The  artidea  of  faith  wlopted  are  the  aame  aa  thoae 
of  the  Hechodtot  Episcopal  Chavdi,«lth  two  additiana, 

dcciirnod  to  s4-ciire  uniformity  of  iM-licf.  aurl  i.'ii.nrd  ngainKt 
the  ii)ir<Mhicti<ii)  of  error.n  on  ilie  irn|iortaiic  points  to 
which  tlu-y  relate.    The  lintt  is  on  entire  luinrt ideation, 

and  the  tint  part  u  in  the  wonia  of  John  Weatoy,  via,: 
*  JotiSad  pemona,  white  thejr  do  not  oatwardl.T  oomatt 

sin,  are  nevert heleM  conscious  »if  sin  still  rt-maining  in 
the  heart.  They  feel  a  natural  teniloncy  to  evil,  a 
pronencBs  to  depart  from  God,  and  cleave  to  the  things 
of  earth.  Tboee  that  are  aanctified  wholly  are  aaved 
ftmn  all  inward  tin— fttim  eril  thoughts  and  evil  tnn« 
])er'v.  \o  wrong  temjier,  none  contrary  to  love  remains 
ill  the  soul.  All  their  thought*,  nunU,  and  actions  arc 
govamej  by  pure  lore.  Entire  aanctificatton  takes  place 
aubsequ<>nt^  to  juxtifieatiun,  and  to  the  worh  of  (tod 
wrr>ught  inatantaneonsly  upon  the  conaecfated,  believing 
foul.  After  a  soul  is  cleansed  from  all  sin,  it  Ls  then 
fully  prepared  Ut  grow  in  grace"  {^IHtcipUnt,  "Articles 
orKeli|gloa,"eh.i,§l,p.23).  Thtodacttine  tongarded 
•a  ef  ao  nodi  impoftaiiee  that  no  pcnon  to  adaiitl/wl  to 
the  fun  membership  oftha  Chuieh  who  does  not  cndom 
it,  and  pledge  himself  deliniiely  to  i  k  Mili:.'.  utly  the 
experience  thereof.  No  minister  would  tolerated  in 
the  body  who  covU  be  tnitUolly  regarded  aa  oat  of 
•oeocdanee  in  viawa  or  teaching  therewith. 

The  aeeond  new  artide  of  (Uth  is  on  faiurt  reward 
ami  jiinitshtnrnt,  and  reatis  as  follows:  "(lod  has  ai»- 
pointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  Judge  the  world  in 
ri;:ht<siusnc«B  by  Jesus  Christ,  aoeofding  to  the  Gospel. 
The  riirhteims  shall  have  in  heaven  an  inheritance  in- 

*  In  adherence  ti>  our  n)!e  rcspcctinir  (UMionilii.itloiinl 
articles,  we  have  pennitted  our  contributor  to  stiite  hif 
once  in  hi*  own  way.  Justice  to  all  parties  concerned, 
however,  reqnlres  ua  to  add  that  MvcrHt  nf  the  above 
Btatements  relatlre  to  the  origin  nf  the  Church  in  qne»- 
tluu  are  made  flrom  a  partiaan  point  of  view,  and  con* 
aeqnently  hill  to  siTe  a  Ihlr  representation  of  the  oronnds 
of  Ci»Mir<»veri"y.  This  I*  tme.  at  least.  In  the  following 

rrtlciilnrs:  O)  The  original  nlfflenliy  grew  out  of  a  spli- 
of  censorloiisness  and  inHnliordlnntion  exhibited  by 
the  pnrties  In  (juestifin.  (?)  The  exj>nl»lon  of  the  minis- 
ters from  the  Annual  Conference  was  in  accordance  with 
tlie  iHL;iilj\r  forms  of  errlcslnstiral  iUm  ijiline;  and  the  pri- 
Viite  niemlient  were  (ln<pi>ed,  in  nccordance  with  an  epis- 
copal dei  ision,  after  thev  hud  really  nhnndoncd  their  for- 
mer comnmutou.  (3)  The  appeal  to  the  Ucneral  CoDf^r- 
once  waa  diaiBifaed,  aa  being  noanstainod  hv  adesaaic 
reaaoBn.  In  all  these  pmc««drn»,  the  Chnreh  mm  whiefa 
thejr  were  exrladed  acted  In  the  sovereign  rlglit  of  aall^ 
defence,  and  its  lesitimnie  anthorliles  nere  the  nWmate 
Judges  of  the  neccsitv  and  proorieiy  of  the  course  pnr- 
sned.  Those  whi>  hnd\ncnrred  tlie  [tenidty  had  therefore 
no  Jnst  canse  to  oimplain  of  the  action  taken,  buwever  ee- 
vara  U  might  aaau  to  " 


corruptible,  undeliled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.  The 
wielded  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fte  is  not  qoenebod" 
(/>i«n9i«top,«ATti«kaef  Rdigion,''di.  i,  §  1,  p.  2R>. 

A  noteworthy  iliffen-nce  nrjKiIity  exi'-ts  li<-iwe<n  thin 
and  all  other  Metliodist  IxHiics  in  re.s|»e«-t  to  admitting 
meinlx'rs  on  pn>l>ation.  Is'one  are  received  simply  on 
expreaaiug  "a  desire  to  llee  from  the  wiath  to  came^" 
bwtrilareieqniivdtogiveevHeneeofaach  adedrehy 
aitifessing  a  "saving  faitli  in  Clirist."  In  other  woidl^ 
none  are  adde<l  to  the  Church,  even  on  probation,  iinles 
it  b»  U'lieved  that  they  "  are  saved."  Free  Methodists 
claim  that  much  of  the  defection  alleged  to  have  taken 
plaoa  in  tba  Methodiat  Epiacopal  and  other  eharelm  to 

due  to  die  fiMt  that  mu1titi:<!e^  lia\  c  Joineil  the  Church 
as  seekers  of  aalvation,  but  liave  gone  no  further  .■«iiirit» 
ually. 

It  ia  also  definitely  required  of  all  who  Join  the  Free 
Methwfist  CbttKh  that  they  shall  lay  arfdf  aO  anpctftK 

ous  ornaments  in  dross,  "laying  aside  gold,  j>earls.  and 
costly  array"  (/niuijitinr,  eh.  i,  §  3,  %  4).  That  they 
shall  keep  free  from  connection  with  all  societies  i 
ing  an  oath,  affirmation,  or  promiae  of  aacteqr  aa  •  < 
dition  of  membership  theivin  (AjdL  ^  6).  Alao  thai 
they  shall  refrain  from  the  n«e  of  al!  intnxicating  liijnors, 
and  from  the  um'  oI  tol>acco,  cxifpt  as  medicine  (I'W.  p. 
31,  1  4). 

IIL  PrtteiU  Camditiat,  «fc.— The  pngiem  of  the  de- 
nomination to  rapid,  eonsidefing  the  held  stand  it  makm 

against  many  cu'-tonis  am!  ifiaircs  quite  |i<>ptdar  even  in 
the  churches,  and  the  nalun?  oi  the  requirements  made 
of  tboee  who  l>ec«>me  members.  During  the  first  yean 
of  iu  hiatoiy  it  had  to  encounter  some  of  the  difienkka 
whfeh  beoet  eariy  Ifcthodiam  in  die  fmm  of  wfld  fSnat- 

ici'*m  mill  a  spirit  of  insubonlinntion  to  pniper  church 
rcgidatious,  and  it  suffered  aiiisiderably  from  the  doing* 
and  sayings  of  some  who  were  never  members  of  the 
Church,  butwhot  taking  advantage  of  the  dicHaaBtanani 
under  whtoh  it  waa  fimwd,  and  acting  aanwwhat  in 

connecticm  with  its  m(>vements,  pnmiulgatad  idaan aod 
cncouragctl  practicoii  contrary  to  pure  iioepel;  but  the 
3rounf(  denominatitm  has  had  power  to  shake  off  these 
parasitca^  and  (rae  itsdf  from  (haae  inoumbnacaa^  and 
bwto  IMr  to  mawh  c«  Ito  way  snecissflitty  in  the  wsisden 
of  spreadingaeriplunllioUness  as  uniiep<toi>cl  |,y  We^h  y 
and  his  immediate  ooadjuturs.  1  he  religious  mtvu-cs 
of  the  Free  Methodists  arc  generally  characterized  by 
the  warmth  and  fervor  so  noticeable  aaioag  eaiiy  Meth* 
odista  Oongvegational  singing  to  ualvarBaL 

The  Free  McthiHlist  (Church  is  at  present  composed 
of  s<'ven  .\niutal  (  onlerenoes,  embracing  [Kirtiuns  of 
nearly  every  Northern  state  in  the  Union.  The  follow- 
ing M  an  abstmct  of  statistics  taken  from  the  icpoita  of 
the  CenfcnneM  fbr  the  year  ending  September,  1872: 
Memtiera,  7I.'>,S;  traveUing  preachers  165 ;  local  preach- 
ers, 159;  tjabliaLh-scluHtbs  15/>;  scholars,  ;  teadiera, 
978;  vdue  of  Church  property,  tS68,660. 

Two  edncattonal  inatitutiaiia  Imva  bean  ataited  ondar 
the  auspioea  of  the  Chureh,  ana  at  Monh  OiUi,  Momoe 
County.  .V.  v.,  the  other  at  ."Spring  Arbor,  Slidii^ran. 
These  are  oimlucted  with  strict  reference  to  the  priuct- 
plea  and  usages  of  the  pcopto  by  whom  .tbqr 
tainetl,  and  bid  fair  to  become  aueceaafuL 

The  ptiblieatiaa  of  a  monthly  magaaine 
ment  ed  by  the  Hev.  H.  T.  Kolierts  in  the  year  18t;4i,  ,  i,. 
lithsl  riir  Knnitfi  ClirUdaii,  tlev«itetl  to  the  adv«K'aoy 
of  Bible  holiness.  It  has  been  from  the  first  well  sua* 
tained,  and,  though  it  ia  an  exponent  of  the  priiici|itoa 
uught  by  Free  Metha^ata,  to  still  eondactMl  aa  sn  in- 

de|ieiiil<  lit  enterjirise,  and  regarile<l  .xs  an  uiiM-etariatt 
[luljluatioii.  It  has  a  large  circulation  outride  the 
Church,  w  hich  supplies  its  chief  patronage.  A  weekly 
paper,  entitled  Tkt  /  rse  MtikfMttt  and  edited  by  ifaa 
R^.  I.«vi  Wood,  was  started  in  the  interests  of  the 
nomination  Nov.  "J.  IH(>7.  This  also  is  a  private  enter- 
prise, though  depending  on  the  patronage  of  the  body 
  Ithr   ' 
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ciri'nJatioii. 

At  prweul  the  labura  of  the  Fre«  Methodiat  Church 
■n  fmi»>"i»^  to  tbe  poor  and  oompwatively  uneducated 
dHMa  «f  ilM  tammmitft  and  ita  niitiatcn  am  moatly 

drawn  frum  ihetn.  It  can  scarcely  claim  roocb  denMn- 
iiiaiioiiAl  lueratiire.  The  Kev.  K.  Bowen.  D.l).,  wrote  a 
bliUir)',entitk(l  The  OriijiHofllw  Frrr  M-  'h  '-iint  Chiinh, 
wtiicti  ia  atber  a  plaui«  atraigbtforward  suuenicnt  uf 
Urtofifld  beta  (hao  an  attampted  literary  monument. 
Tba  Hav.  Vi  T.  Kohena,  who  luu  from  its  ornpuitzatioa 
been  (vmerAl  suptriutt-ndent  of  the  ImkIv.  having  been 
thricc  re-cJccle«l  to  that  {Kxtitioii,  jiraiiuatcil  .11  >Iid<ll(  - 
lawn,  Uoan^  and  ia  a  writer  of  ootuiderabk-  po wi  r.  1  i  i» 
adiiariala,taacta,andeMgntfapla3raigumentative  abili- 
t\  i:  i  t  h<  fnulty  of  uttering  truths  couciMiy.  (^N.&U.} 

Metliodiats,  The.  .S-c  Mktiihih.sm. 

Methodius.  St.  {sumanjeJ  alsj  h'liffiiliu  and  F.nhu- 
tiu),  a  noted  theokgiaa  of  tbe  Eastern  Church  uf  the 
111  ocntny,  one  of  the  "bthen^  and  '*iiMitynl"  of  the 
Omrr  b,  f1«  .iiri-«hi'<l  first  as  bishop  of  Olympus  and  I'a- 
tara,  in  Lyna  1  lioiico  aL*)  oltentioica  ituriiamed  Puta- 
mui$\  and  lat.-r  presiiled  over  the  w-c  of  lyre,  in  I'aJ- 
•Kinc.  He  ia  auppoaed  to  have  died  early  in  the  4th 
ecntaiT.  Aeeordioi;  te  Saida%  Iw  auffered  •  martyr's 
death  at  Cli.nl.  ii  1  AvaroX^c) during  the  reipi  of  Decius 
(24'J-2jl^  an>l  Valtriati.  Thin  *cfms  im|ir<)LiMl)le,  how- 
ever, since  Valerian  rt-i;;in'»l  after  ami  not  e<jntem|K>rary 
with  Deciua,  and  since  tbe  chronology  of  tbe  reign  of 
Ihssa  empeiuw  la  fhr  htm  Moiralc.  It  aacna  pretty 
veil  estaUiaked  n^w  that  MethcNliu-t  was  a  mitcmptffa- 
ly  of  Pofpbyrj- :  ami  if  he  died  in  a  pentecutiim,  it  was 
pcubahly,  a.*  (^vc  »up|K)90n,  in  that  of  A.I).  3<Ki,  or,  aa 
f abiiciuB  thioka,  ia  that  of  A.D.  81 1.  The  last-named 
data  ia  qata  goendljr  aoeeptad  as  Um  year  of  M etbo- 
dia'*^  de«"eax-.  Kpiphaiiius  says  that  "  he  was  a  vrrj- 
kante<l  man,  and  a  strenuous  asaertor  of  the  tnith." 
J.ir  iriv  has  ranked  him  in  bus  catalo^^ue  of  (  "hureh  writ- 
en,  bat  Eosabina  has  not  mentioned  him ;  which  aiknce 
is  attributed  by  smim^  tlMMf^h  nsKly  upon  eonjectupc, 

to  Melhmliitx'K  having  written  ver\'  shaqdy  again»t  Or- 
i^TPii.  who  wai  favoreil  by  Knsebius.    Hin  principal 
works  are.  Ilf^ji  ' AvaaratttuK;,  Itf.  Returrtriunw,  against 
Ori^n,  divided  into  two  «r  three  parta;  frapnenta  of 
it  an  t»  be  fbmid  ia  Bpipbaalna  ( Amofiim),  in  Pbotioa 
(hiUiotkecn),  and  in  the  works  of  Damascena"*:— flrpi 
tmv  ytvtrity,  Dt  Cretitis,  in  I'holius: — IIc/m  Avrtlov- 
Diiir  rai  vojty  rd  cflKci,  Ite  Librro  Arintriti.    I^mj  Alla- 
tios  sarc  tbe  full  text,  together  with  a  i«tin  renion, 
bat  die  waric,  at  esBttined  in  Oomb^fe^  edition  of  Me- 
thodius, is  not  complete  :—IIi/m'  r>;c  «y7*.\o/ii/i//roi' 
Xiioiirfiai^  r<ii   (lyyuai;,  I)*  Atu/rlirii  Vir^vtitiite  el 
f.  'it'i/iUe,yrntien  in  the  form  of  a  tlialoijiie:  it  ix  a  cu- 
rious work,  paruking  at  once  of  the  character  of  Plato's 
BiutqnH  and  of  the  Adny  «/8i4omam,  tboronghly  Chria- 
tian  in  iti«  drx  trine*,  but  verj-  free  in  it.t  Lmj;:tia<;e.  Pho- 
tiM  oUim.H  tlial  ii  wa-H  int<-r[>oLat<'<l,  and  contains  traces 
t-f  Ar:;ijii»m ;  these.  howeviT,  have  cli»apjieare«l  from  the 
)tS.S.  at  present  extant,  from  which  the  work  was 
fint  poblidMd  by  Lm  AHatina,  nnder  tbe  tMe  8.  M- 
Ikodii,  rpitcnpi  et  martyri*.  f'lmririum  lUcrm  Virf/tftum 
Jm>  Alluiiuj  htrtimuM  mm  etiilum  piimnt  (lr<r)-r  riili/itnt, 
Lahttt  Pffit;  uotiuf  rt  iliatribeu  de.  ,\frthtMluiriiiii  frriplu 
tit  (Kone,  1606, 8vo).  About  the  same  timo  Poosi- 
pniMied  aaocber  edition,  which  waa  puUiahed  at 
Pmii  under  the  title      .\fethodii  Cimririum  Vin^'num 
Gruft  et  Ijatitte  num- primum  editum  ( l(i.')7,  Xvo).    It  is 
also  to  be  found  in  L'omb«'fit<,  .1  tuiuar,  HiU.  Pair.  ( Paris, 
l€7f)  :—Oratio  de  Simtom  tt  AtmOf  teu  In  Ftttum  Oo 
aavu  a  Pii^fMkttit  B.  Marim,  pnbliabed  by  IVtnia 
Fkatinaa  (Antwerp.  1.598);  this  has  by  some  Ven  ci.n- 
•Mwftlas  the  work  of  a  later  Me(hu<iiua,but  this  opinion 
u  ojntrailicfeii  by  /Vllatius: — Aiiyo^  irtpi  Ma/irvfytov, 
iyermo  Jr  M<irt/rUmt  :—Eie  rd  Bnt'a, /a  Bamo$  Pal- 
"onna ;  Pbotius  gires  extiaets  oTthia  ontlaa,  bat  some 
dnubt  Methodius  lueing  its  author:  -lAhri  AdrTjiiit 
fwykjfrmmt  fragmcuts  of  which  are  given  by  Damas- 


eanna:  — i>«  PgtMemma  mira  (Mfomm,  lost:  — Co 
sMwIarn  im  Camtiea  <7<iid!fapniw,  ef  which  only  fragments 

remain: — Sivuiv,  \"^\  :  etc  Another  wnrk.  /ii  Itrre- 
latione,  sometimes  attributed  to  him,  is  mure  likely  from 
a  later  Methodius.  The  Dt  Ubero  A  Hntrio,  Ih  Remr' 
nctitme^  De  ArngtOea  Vw^gjakait «  CtuiitaU,  two  homi> 
lies,  and  the  extiaeta  aDBHiDtd  in  Pbotius,  were  pub- 
lished by  ( 4imb«-tis  inOlMltand  Latin,  with  notes  (Paris, 
lt>44.  foL),  togellier  with  the  works  «if  Amphilochus  and 
Andreas  Cretcnsis.  (ialland  uas  collected  t  he  preserved 
works  suppoaed  to  be  the  prodacUon  at  Uetbodiaa^  •• 
well  as  all  fragments,  and  published  them  in  hn  BtUhA, 
/W.voLiii.  ^5eePh..liux'  p.  -.*.n  j:!?;  Mn'u  S.  iipt, 
rrt.  nor.  cuU.  vii,  I ;  «•,  Hutor.  Lill. ;  Heii>t  hen,  in  the 
Uollandiats,  Acta  Sunclorum,  vol.  iv;  Nath.  Lardner, 
CredMIitg  qf  the  Go$pd  UiBtory^  voL  v;  Oudin,  Com* 
vtenl.  de  Scriploribm  eeeU$,  toL  i ;  Andrea  Sixt,  DiMtert. 
•It  .Mttk'xlii)  ( Altorf,  1787,  4to) ;  Kahru  im-, /I'l'W. ;  irra 
(edit,  of  Harless),  vii,  74(5  et  aL;  Dunaldaon,  lIUl,  Ch, 
IM. ;  Milman,  HiaL  l.iit.  ( 'hrittianity  (see  Index) ;  Scbaff, 
Ch.  Ilia,  i,  866  aq.,  51 1 :  Neander,  ChriiUtkigmait  i,  121, 
•m ;  .l/e<A.  Qn.  Rev.  1871,  January,  p.  164. 

Methodius  <«k  IIoiikmia.  a  muive  of  Thessalonica, 
who  Hourished  during  the  <Jih  centmy,  became  tlisiin- 
guished  by  his  miasiunary  zeal,  bis  IcBBing,  and  his 
skill  as  a  |)ainter.  He  first  entered  a  convent  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Home, 
where  he  aopiin  d  thnt  n  niarkalile  hkill  as  ail  artist 
which  leads  Le  Beau  {UiM.  du  Bus  Empire^  xiv,  882) 
to  i^cait  ef  Urn  aa  tbe  meat  eminent  pdntar  ef  hb  tioM 
— a  high  compliment,  indeed,  when  we  note  that  among 
his  contemporaries  were  McHlalulpli,  in  France.  Tutilo,  in 
(lermany,  and  Lazaru^  in  ( 'oii^taniiiinpl* ,  nil  of  whom 
are  oonsidered  artiste  of  great  ability.  After  his  return 
loOanatantinoidfl^be  Nodred  an  invitation  from  Dofjo- 
ri-s  king  of  Rulgaria.  to  visit  his  court,  and  instruct 
him  and  his  »ubjeets  in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
This  king's  heart  bail  litt  ii  softened  towanis  the  Chris- 
tian religkm  by  the  inHuenoe  of  his  sister,  who  had 


thirty-*'ii,'ht  years  before,  she  had  been  conveyed  as  a 
captive,  and  where  she  had  been  brought  up  ami  edu- 
cated a  Christian.  A  severe  pestilence  oppressed  Bul- 
0Biia,and  led  Bogfwis  formally  to  implore  tbe  aid  of  hia 
sister^  God.  The  pUgue  was  stayed,  and  the  Iting  ao* 
knowledged  tVic  mi^lit  and  ir'«"Iiie>is  of  the  Christian'a 
God  in  hearing  and  answering  bis  prajcr;  but  still  he 
shrank  from  deserting  eniin-ly  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
leat  hia  aatyecta  ahoold  revolt  against  him  in  defenoe  of 
paganism.  At  thta  critical  maoMtit  lie  bttbeogiM  Mai- 
sclf  of  tbe  strnn;.'p  cnim  .Ui  nt  of  using  the  skilful  pencil 
of  Mclb<Hliii.s,  know  nig  that  his  j)eople  could  l>e  more 
rea4liiy  aflfected  by  images  of  temir  than  by  el.Hpjent 
words  of  persuasion.  By  his  advice  Methodius  painted 
the  last  judgment,  and  ao  vividly  lepreacnted  tbe  toiw 
tures  of  the  dnmne<l  that  the  heart  of  tlie  king  himself 
was  struck  with  terror,  and  he  sought  to  (-scap<'  this  ter- 
rible destiny  by  numl)ering  himself  among  tlie  ^>\\s  of 
the  Chorcb.  He  was  accordingly  baptized  in  8i>8  or 
8M;  aad,  tboi^b  moeb  opposition  waa  diown,  pagan* 
ism  was  rapidly  cnm|>elletl  to  yield  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion as  introduced  l>y  Methodius.  Alter  working  with 
such  succf!ssiii  Bulgaria,  Methodius  was  sent  into  Creek 
Moravia,  where,  in  conjunction  with  hia  brother  Cyril 
(q.  v.),  he  aooiMnpliahed  a  great  worlt,  bis  holy  seal 

meeting  irith  gramt  r.  '^ults.  Chrisfinnity  had  already 
found  ita  way  to  some  parts  of  the  tribe  by  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  Frankisli  empire  under  (^harlemuirnc.  luit 
the  nation,  as  a  whole,  waa  atill  devoted  to  paganism. 
Ita  nder,  Radiilav  or  Raaticea.  bad  formed  an  atlianea 
with  the  (Jreek  empire  for  politicnl  puq>os<'s.  This  af- 
funled  an  opfwjrtnnity  for  the  .m  iidiiii:  l"nb  of  these  two 
missionary  brothers.  Meth<Mlius  rendered  \  .ilual'le  as- 
aiatanoe  to  his  brother  Cyril  in  his  task  of  inventing  an 
alphdwt  Ibr  the  Sdavonie  langtMgi^  aad  in  tlM  vrorit  of 

trnn«1ntiiur  Bible,  ns  wnll  sevMll  UtajgiOBl  iratk% 
into  the  language  ut  the  (XMyplc. 
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A  aebtsm  breaking  out  between  the  Latin  and  the 
GtMk  ebiiiclics»  the  HoimTkn  piiiioe  wm  induceti,  by 
political  chan;^  to  enter  into  a  closer  relation  with  the 
Geniiaii  cmpirn  and  the  M'eatem  ('hurch.  Mrthixlius 
and  Cyril,  in  this  <  im  rt;i  iicy.  jtrnved  thfiiiM  h  is  to  be 
men  who  valued  Cbmiianity  more  highly  than  sect. 
Th^  icpaiicd  to  Borneo  when  tliejr  tuSly  enteral  into 
an  undcrstandinf;  with  pope  Adrian  I,  so  that  party 
atrife  caufit-d  no  delay  in  the  jjotxl  wurk.  Cyril  remained 
in  Kiinii-  as  a  monk,  while  Methodius,  after  acknowled^;- 
ing  aubraisttion  to  the  Kumish  Church,  and  gtving  •  «it> 
bfiMlarv  oonfemion  of  faith,  waa  eoneeented  ncliblrtiop 
of  the  Moravian  Church.  It  was  while  Motho»Hu»  was 
lalxirinK  in  ^lornvia  tli."»l  duke  Hor/.ivoy.  of  IVuhemia, 
visited  the  court  of  Sw  atophik  (H7I ),  and  becoming'  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chriaiiaii  rdigiou,  ackuowledged  his 
bdiefin  itb3reaittiiq;MiiiMlf,hia  wife^  and  hie  etlcnd- 
ants  to  be  ba|>tized.  On  hi'  rrfiini  to  TVihcmia,  Me- 
thiHliiis  accuai|)anied  hini.  and  inr  a  >\h>ti  Uim-  labored 
sinvefwftdly,  converting  many,  and  can^in^c  several  con- 
veou  and  churchea  to  be  erected.  From  thia  new  field 
be  retomed  to  Manvie,  where  be  lenieined  mtfl  the 
wars  with  « tiirli  ilic  country  then  di-irtrartcd  oblipwl 
him  to  trau.-lir  the  lieid  ot  hi*  lalM)r»  to  the  adjacent 
provinces  connecteil  with  the  <>ennan  empire,  'I'lie 
clergy  of  Salabuig,  cnrioua  of  hia  aucoeaa^  end  prejudiced 
airainet  the  Eastern  Chnreh,  eompbdned  to  pope  John 
VIII  that  MetlKMliiis  was  attache*!  to  the  curtnms  of  the 
Greek  Church,  ami  that  he  made  u«  of  the  Sclavonic 
lan;;uaf;e  in  public  worihiji.  and  accused  liini  of  infring- 
ing on  the  aee  of  the  arcbbiabop  of  Selabuijg.  The 
pope,  though  little  Indined  to  liaten  to  aoeuaationa 
which  ( !i  rinan  biahopa  mi^ht  make  against  any  prelate 
oniaine<l  at  Kome,  could  not  altiigelhrr  allay  bis  auspi- 
ciiHia  as  to  the  relations  between  Methodius  and  the 
Eaateni  Church,  cepedelly  it  n  time  when  then  were 
comtant  biekeringa  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
ehurrhc.x.  Methodius  ha«itencd  to  I'mnc  in  nlii-tlience 
to  the  call  of  the  |iop<!  (M7U>,  and  an  inter\  iew  took 
idnee,  which  rwilltcd  in  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
duqcei  nada  agaiiNt  him.  llie  pope  even  defended 
the  uae  of  the  flclavonie  tnrtead  of  the  Latin  famgaagci, 
in  a  letter  written  to  the  ^loravian  prince,  in  nliii  li  he 
iay3:  '*  The  alphabet  iuvenlcd  by  a  certain  pliilosophcr, 
Omatantine  (Cyril),  to  the  end  that  God's  prnix'  may 
duly  Mund  forth  in  it,  we  rightly  cooinwnd;  and  w« 
order  that  in  this  lanptiagc  the  meaagee  and  wetfca  of 

our  Lord  Cliri>l  lie  ili  i  lnrcd ;  for  we  are  exhorted  by 
Holy  .ScTi]ilure  to  ]irai^>  tlie  I>on!.  not  in  thn-c  laii^'iMt;e» 
alone,  but  in  all  t4intrues  and  nationii  (I'sa.  cwii.  and 
Philip,  ii).  And  the  apostlca,  full  of  the  Holy  Uhoai. 
pittdaimed  in  all  languagea  the  great  wurfc*  of  6od. 
And  the  a].osti,.  Taul  exhorts  iis  (1  Cor.  xiv)  that, 
apaaking  in  tongucA,  we  shouhl  edify  the  Church.  It 
■tandt  notat  all  in  contradiction  with  the  faith  u»  cele- 
bnte  the  maaa  in  this  languai;e.  to  read  the  Gospel  or 
leasona  from  the  Scriptures  pmperly  tranriated  into  it, 
or  to  n  hi  rirsc  nnv  of  tlie  Ctmri  ti  hymn-'  in  the  natne, 
for  the  God  who  in  the  author  of  ilie  ilin-c  princijial 
languages  created  the  otheia  alao  for  bin  own  glory. 
Only  it  ia  neoeasafy,  in  order  to  greater  soleiniiity,  that 
in  all  the  Morarian  charehes  the  Gospel  should,  in  the 
first  plnc"',  Ik?  pidilidy  read  in  l^Ttin.  and  then  re|)eat»-d 
in  I  lie  .Sclavonic  langua>;e,  so  .is  t«i  U'  nnderdtiKnl  by  the 
people*'  (Neaniler,  iU,818).  The  pope  also  formed  the 
Mocaviana  into  a  separate  diocese,  independent  of  the 
German  Chmrh,  and  oonArracd  Methodius  as  their  arch- 
bishop, makiiii:  him  .iin  ctly  re-pon>il)le  to  hitoM-lf  in- 
stead <if  to  the  tiennnu  prelate.  This  led  to  new  dis- 
putes, in  which  the  German  clergy  sm-ceeded  in  inllu- 
ancing  the  Moravian  prince  against  Methodius.  One 
of  his  subordinate  biahopa,  named  Widun,  also  attached 
himself  to  the  (MTinnn  p.artx-.  His  ditficiilties  and  con- 
troversies iKtanie  i*i  numerous  that  he  reported  the 
matter  in  detail  to  the  pope,  and  reipiested  |M  rniiasion 
to  appear  before  him  in  penioii.  John  ViU  granted 
tUa  reiiueHt,  and,  though  expre^iug  a  derin  to  ' 


both  aides  of  the  controversy,  assured  him  of  hia  kindly 
feelings  toward!^  hun,  and  exhorted  bfan  not  to  dh»w 

the  work  to  Buffer,  but  to  prosecute  it  faithfully.  In 
Sifl  Methodius  went  to  Kome,  aAer  which  time  his  name 
diaappears  from  the  recorda  of  histor>-.  It  cannot  Ik-  de- 
termined whether  he  died  aooo  after,  or  whether  the 
boattle  party  in  Menvia  prercntcd  Ma  ntmn.  He 
canonized  by  the  Church.  The  (in  .  ks  and  Sclavoi 
celebrate  him  on  May  11,  althou^'h  in  the  Manyrolo- 
jtiinn  I  lie  day  is  March  9.  .See  F.  X.  Kichu  r.  fyriU 
iMd  MetAod  dtr  Statem  Apo$t*l  (ltt25) ;  Giozel,  (VcaoL 

(Elbcrf.  1869),  vol  ii;  Neander.  Ch.  Hint.  iii.  31  m  ..i.; 
llardwick,  C'^  UiH,  AlitUUe  Agr*,  \u  111  »q.;  MacUar 
//tA^ilM0M«»irtMfe,d^p.SMa4.  (ILW.T.) 

Methodius  oi-  C<i.\sTANTtNo:'i.Bi  •  patriarch  in 
the  Ka.'ttern  Church  who  tlouriahi-d  about  12-10,  i^  prob- 
ably the  author  of  />  Ktrflatitme,  which  some  attribote 
to  Methodioa  Eubulosw  The  Greek  test,  with  a  L«tia 
vendon,  is  contained  in  the  first  Tolume  of  the  Gnrda 
Orthodara,  m  well  a**  in  some  of  the  JuhUi^th,  ffth  frm. 
He  also  wrote  ^■f-^niffuKita,  in  iambic  tristichs.  extant  in 
MS.  Sec  Fabriciiui,  fiibl.  Grtrc,  vii,  27.i;  Cave,  pb  €6t 
(ed.  (fcneva). — Smith,  Dirt.  Ciftk  and  Iloiii.  //iny.  s.r. 

Methodology  (niioco^  aiut  Xoyoc)  is  the  wien- 
tilic  plan  of  invest  igaiing  any  department  of  knowledge. 
In  the  science  of  theotosy,  it  ia  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  encyclotMtlia.  Tnt  one  leads  to  the  other.  A 

cle;ir  in-iu'hi  into  the  iiatun>  and  C(.innc<  iii>ns  cf  any 
e4.#'iice  wxW  lead  to  n  right  iixHh-  of  treating  it;  and  at 
the  ciitiiplete  knowledge  of  a  science  la  eK»<-j)tial  to  a 
good  method,  sOb  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  method  ia 
the  best  test  and  veiilleatlon  of  knowledge.  The  aims 
of  nutluxlology  are  to  fnniish  a  jiLin  ot'  l hctdogical 
aUidy,  showing  the  order  in  which  the  topics  abouid  be 
taken  up,  and  indicating  the  best  methods  of  study,  and 
neoeiMHiy  booka  and  helpa  of  all  kinds.  Some  writers 
I  hold  that  methodology  should  be  treated  and  studied 
I  entirely  apart  trmn  em  y  doped  ia.  In  a  Mricily  H-icii- 
lilic  sense,  thiK  view  i.s  correct;  but,  fur  practical  pur- 
poaea,  these  two  branches  are  fsnafaDy  Uendndinto  one 
connected  whoht.  The  whole  treatment  taken  togethar 
ia  therefore  called  by  the  double  name  of  theological 
encyclo[)e'<lia  and  methodology-.  ( ))  thcM',  em  x  «  lop<- 
dia  ia  the  objective  side,  the  outline  of  the  science  itself; 
methodology  ih  the  subjective  Hide,  haTin^  nCtHBOa  la 
the  work  of  the  atudent  of  the  science. 

The  science  of  theological  encyclopedia  and  metb- 
odology  i<t  a  comparatively  recent  Htmly.  1  he  hiMory 
of  the  science  baa  been  so  fidly  treated  in  the  article  on 
ENCYCLOi'KUiA  (q.  T.),  and  the  methoda  of  the  chief 
writers  on  the  subject  so  amply  set  forth,  that  we  i>im- 
ply  refer  to  it.  Since  the  ]tublication  of  that  article, 
iiowt  ver,  an  important  work,  I^cturft  Inj  the  UUf  John 
McCliHtock,  D.i)^  LLJJ^  on  Theological  Knc^dopeiia 
onJ.I/<<toUe^(N.Y.  1073, 12mo),  has  appear«d,whidi 
containa  so  many  new  thoughu  that  we  here  inaen  Dr. 
McOintock's  diiirion  of  the  subject.  He  divides  theo- 
logical science  into  the  following  four  departmeiiis: 

1.  Kxfnftienl  Theology,  which  in  coiiccned  n  itii  ihe  rec- 
ords of  reveUtlon. 

2.  lliMiirical  Tlieolocy,  which  is  concerned  wiili  il,,- 
vflopnient  of  revehition  in  the  !  fc  and  thouv'b:  t  f  :hc 
Clnuch.   This  deflnilion  give*  a  twofold  division  .-f  His- 
torical Theology : 

a.  The  Lite  of  the  Church ;  that  is,  ChurcJi  lliatoru. 

b.  The  Tboai^  of  the  Church;  that  la^  ikntilim 

8.  Syttrmatte  Theolonr,  which  is  onneanad  with  tha 
matter  of  revelation— with  the  ecientiflc  treitmeSlt  of  Hs 
coutenta:  making  a  fonifuld  sniidlvisloa: 

a.  Apolo^mem,  or  the  defeoee  of  Ckrlellniiltj  fkom 

ntiarki"  from  withont. 

b.  Ik-'iiinilir^,  or  llio  SI  ieiiliflc  StatsnMUtof  doOttlnM 
OS  iiiiiiii;ii-(l  \i\  the  Church. 

r.  j  ihirM,  or'a  kcientUe  Statement    daty  la  whldi 

miin  ftainU  to  (>od. 

(/.  i-oleniin;  or  the  vindication  it(  doctrlM  ftvMi  be- 
retlod  aiiarks  from  withiu  the  Church. 
4.  PrmeUml  3%mia«|h  which  is  concerned  wfth  the  pros, 
atvaiioa  of  revelation  and  iu  propagation  In  and  through 
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tht  Chtirrh,  M  tb«  ontwurd  aad  visible  furm  of  the  king- 
dom of  chiitt  Mnoag  men.  Btn  we  hvn  two  feneral 

dirWoa* :    _ 

a.  nt  Puunam  vwe  Cmrtm;  eoa 

Hm  ttf^haWBt,  wMch  ha<  largely  prevailed  since  the 


llikeeiiCai]r,MtoaiMn  the  ibeoty  that  Chriituuutjr  i> 
■  tfttim  fbanded  upon  divine  wrOal^^an,  nd  that  tlw- 

olopy  is  n  nlly  the  priwiiK  t  <<(  tho  n]>|ilieatioo  of  Che 
baman  intellect  to  the  contents  of  revelatioD. 

For  litenuurf.  see  KscvciiOPKiUA.    8ee  abo 
bufk  Itrutichfr  Throlofjir,  Oct.  1»<71,  art.  i. 

Metbu-  ('•"-,  conMruct-ftCate  df  r^,  an  ailull  man, 
WtA  Bke  the  old  Englbh  folk),  a  frequent  pn>flx  in 
Hcb.  pmper  namai,  tboae  liere  fiiUowinK ;  so  likewise 
ia  the  ol<l  Punic  names  3fetua$tartti»,  Mttfiymnatus,  etc 
(Gtsenius  Mimimt.  I'hrn.  p.  890,  411). 

Methu'aael  (lid..  MflhuthaH',  bxr^rr,  man 
tkiit  is  from  (iiil;  St  |>t,  M^n^oi'fff/Aa,  Vulg.  Mathiuml), 
the  !K>n  of  Mehujael  and  father  of  Lamech,  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  1«>.  JB.C  dr.  8770.  The  reaem- 
Ummo  of  tlM  nanie  to  tlw  foUowinfr,  en  wliidi  (irith  the 
caiaeidCBoe  of  the  name  Lamech  in  the  next  pen e ra- 
tion m  both  linen)  M>nie  theories  have  been  formed, 
u  apparent  rather  than  rcaL 

Methu'selah  (Heh.  MfihH»hr'i>irh.  n^rT"o,  mnn 

oftbetitrt;  Sejit,  and  N.T.  Mn^o'T  iXn  :  .loscj  hus  \Ia- 
^MWiiAac,  Ant.  i,  '^,  .3  and  4  ;  Yuli^.  Miithu.*a!,i  and 
Matitakf  AhUu  Ven.  "  Mathusala,"  in  Luke  iii,  37), 
the  trm  <tr  Enoeh,  and  offbth  nf  the  Rethito  antedtlii- 
rimi  I  i;  riir.  hs  <  Cen.  v,  21.  22,  25, 2f.,  27  ;  1  Chmn.  i,  3>. 
He  mas  bant  (acxxirdinj;  to  the  Heb.  text)  li.C.  SHK4. 
WhCB  he  had  attained  the  age  of  IH~  Vr-ani,  his  son  I^- 
OMh  WM  iHni,  after  which  te  lived  782  yeafi,  and 
f  RC  2S16)  onlv  a  nootba  bcfcn  the  flood,  at 
th*  fxtrrnu-  a^re  of '.W.'";  wJii.-li.  (k  iiii;  thf  cnnfi  •-t  Irrni 
attaiued  by  any  on  nx-vriL  tuu  cauMd  bis  name  to  be- 
tomtpmviA  at  laogV^t*  See  Lohobvitt. 
Metochita,  Oeorgius  (r»«.»pyioc  «  Mimxlnji^,  a 

Greek  the«)lo};ian,tlouri»he<l  in  the  Litter  half  of  the  i;Jlh 
centurj-.  Ho  was  the  archdeacon  of  the  Church  at  ('«n- 
Moliuople,  the  iatimate  friend  and  zealous  partisan  of 
ikc  napenr  AndfDBteHa,  and  fhvofcd  a  union  oftlie  Gicek 
Churrh  with  the  I^tin.  IJndPT  the  reign  of  Andmnicus 
th*  Yoinjjjor  he  wax  ostracizeil  on  accdtiiit  of  hii  relii^^ioua 
opiiiioiin,  an<l  died  in  exile.  He  w.-t^  iIk'  rrlatisi',  jier- 
)tt|M  the  father,  of  TbeodociM  Metocbita,  with  whom  be 
Im  often  been  eonAmodeiL  Ho  wnto  aevoral  worica  of 
great  imj«>rf  .•»»<■»•  fur  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  his 
tinH>:  but  his  hit  rary  style,  although  energetic,  is  rude 
and  w  oU-nigh  l>arbar<Mii*.  1 1  is  HrJ'utalitm  (  'Avrif'tftri- 
«ic)  ijf  Ike  Utrre  C'hapUrt  0/  Phauuie,  and  hia  Jtrpljf  to 
Mmmd  Xepat^CrHf,  wtn  fMdilidiod  hy  Leo  Aliatina, 
in  the  fi'rrrrtii  Ortfi'Klosii,  vol.  ii.  The  same  publinher 
ha*  niven  to  the  pubhc  a  fragment  of  Metfx-hita'x  I/u- 
eourf  un  th<  Unutn  <•/  the  ('hurchtt,  together  with  a 
poftion  of  the  fourth  book  of  hia  tnatiae  Ontkt  i'roca- 

Ma  rfmtrrt  llnttinfjfrum.  Sec  F8briclu%  iNNi»fA<ea 
Gtwcii,  X.  412 ;  Cave,  //*#/.  At//,  s.  v. 

Metochita,  Tbeodonui(Hiu«wpoc  »  M(rox<n}c)t 
Itifccfc  tlieolagian,  dourislwd  in  the  days  of  the  emper- 
•r  Aadionicas  the  Elder,  who  appointed  him  the  chief 
lo(/(j(lufr,ox  chain  (11. If.  iif  till'  Churcti  at  ( 'oiii-lantinople, 
•nd  intru^ctl  him  with  several  missions.  Amid  all  his 
oflidal  duties,  Metochita  fomid  tioie  to  compose  sun- 
dty  works  which  reflect  honor  upon  his  learning.  He 
WM  iMfdshed  fn»m  the  country*  shortly  after  the  a»ur- 
pstion  of  [H.wer  by  Androni' il.i  Vi  uiiger,  in  13JX. 
The  emperor  was  not  slow  to  recall  him;  but  Metochita 
kdng  disgusted  with  the  conplosfam  which  natten 
had  ■Muimd,  retired  into  a  convent,  where  ho  died 


1882.  His  princi(uil  works  arc  Commmlarir*  (I la- 
fM^iXKri^)  on  «everid  lr*-ati>eis  l>y  Aristotle  :  I'/ii/yini,  Iff 
Awima,  Dt  Cak>.  i/e  Ortu  ei  JiUerUu,  Dt  Mttnoria  et 


ries  were  published  in  Ijitin  by  (ient.  Il(  r\t  t  1  U.i^le, 
1650,  4to:  Itavenna,  1614,  4to) ;  but  the  on^nml  drvek 
text  of  the  CoaiaMnlorief  haa  mnained  inediusd.  Ue 
also  wnto  two  books  on  ecdeaiaatieal  history ,  and  apveral 

'  works  of  a  s<'iMilfir  .  li:ir.i»-ter.  wliii'h  were  never  printed. 
See  Fabriciu!*.  Jlifil.  i,i  irrn,  x.  412  »q. ;  tlF.de  lioilcn- 
bourg.  J)f  Th.  MetttcMtir  Scriptis  Xufhrias  vutgo  aMjiMK 
lalin,  in  the  MUctUan.  LipurMui,  vol.  xiL 

Matonyiay  (/urwov^t  *'dtm>mmatia  nomimspro 
«ioaite)M««a,"Qirintillian,8i,  41,  SB),  a  to^aleal  term  ia 

rhetoric  desiu'ii'i'inu'  n  "  tn>iM\  in  which  a  won!  is  used 
to  expn-!«!t  n  ituii^  dilTenng  from  itn  ori^^iiial  meaning  in 
kwd  "  (K.  D.  Haven,  Hhrloiit;  p.  7x).  .Metonymies  are 
a  Utile  bolder  than  aynecdochea  (q.  v.),  and,  as  Ariatotk 
obaervea,  may  be  employed  either  to  elevate  or  10  de- 
grade the  subject,  nci-ordiiii^  to  the  (ie^i;,'ti  of  the  au- 
thor. The  substance  may  be  named  for  ilie  iiiialiiy.  the 
cause  for  the  effect,  the  preeeileiit  for  the  citnsequent,  or 
the  revene,  e.  g.  "  .rldtiisoii  was  smooth,  but  J'naoott 
smoother."  Hefo.i4dtf!«m  meanafAe  vrTNi«»</^<U{. 
ttm  :  f')  nirnti-  phasing  to  the  ear.  Ifcjth  wonU  are 
metunyiinc.  ••Al^vay^  re.Hiwct  M  a>jt" — a  metonymy 
for  iUftd people.  Thus  "  'ji'iiy  hitir»"  may  Maud  for  "old 
agt^  the  name  of  Viigil  for  that  of  hia  writio)^  the 
"Ae«r  for  the  -inlelleet,''  and  the  •'oftee^rwarA"  for 
'•yK-fffy."    Meionyniiiv^  may  be  claMifie«l  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  tiff»  jltr  tht  thing  tujnijUti,  sigimm  jiro  si^ 
nato.  Sicord  fur  war;  dp&voi  for  |)ower  (Luke  i.  M; 
Ueb.  i,  8);  dvaroX««  ^Myiif*  for  oe>t  and  weat.(Matt. 
it,3;  LokexUl,S9;  Psa.x1vi,6);  fvdf(ipe,forthedifll- 
cnltics  ill  ol)t.iiiiiii;,'  the  coiiipli  tinn  of  a  work  that  musit 
pass  the  in!4|M*ction  of  sev  enil  oiiicerH;  a  jui  for  litera- 
ture~'"The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  ewtmL" 

(2.)  Tht  eontamer  for  the  thimj  rottta/mtd^  oontincoa 
pro  con  ten  ta   "Tho  tatuiry  is  jealooa  of  the  eAy." 

■•  I'lic  iinntf  yieldcil,  but  the  nttry  n-^i.-.ted  ;"  o  kot^vq, 
world,  fur  the  human  beings  contained  in  (he  world 
(Matt,  xviii,  7;  John  i,  10;  iii,  16,  17);  o  u<iroc,  the 
house,  fur  domealics  (John  iv,  d3 ;  Acts  x,  2, 11, 14, 16). 

(8.)  A  CtnuB  may  be  put  for  an  fffrrt,  and  an  tffrttfar 
a  cttitsr.  "The  fiirii'/r  dcMilation  of  war."  Tlie  mute 
of  the  desolation  ia  a  savage  (*|.irit ;  here  it  is  trrnisfer- 
red  to  the  effect.    In  an  opjiosite  transference,  we  may 

?ieak  of  pttk  death,  Jiqfui  health,  a  proitd  testimony, 
hia  ia  sometimea  colled  mtromtftrndepiArl. 
(4.)  A  man  mny  bf  named  for  hi*  ■.rorLi.  Thuji  we 
speric  of"  Shakespeare,"  meaning  hij«  writing*.  ••  lUack- 
atooc^"  meaning  hiit  works  on  law.  S>  the  ■  rruplu  tA" 
are  referred  to  (Mark  i,  2;  Luke  xvi,  29;  xx.iv,  44; 
Acts  viti,  28),  meaning  their  writii^  Thta  ia  akin  to 
IK-rsonilicatioo  (q.  v.). 

Metre  (Or.  fUrpov)  is,  in  its  moet  extensivo  sigiu- 
ficalion.  the  mranire  by  which  any  thing  is  determined 
with  exriitnes*  and  due  pro|iiirii.iii.  In  its  elassieal 
iM»nse  the  word  is  used  for  the  i«ulalivi.%ion  of  a  verse. 
The  Greeka  mcaanred  aome  species  of  verses  (the  dao> 
tylic,  choriaaiMc,  antiapaalic,  Ionic,  etc.)  by  conridering 
each  foot  as  a  metre ;  in  others  ( the  iambic,  trochaic,  and 
anni«esticl,  each  di|MHlia.  or  two  fet  t,  formed  n  metre. 
Thus  the  dactylic  hexameter  (the  heroic  vcr^)  con- 
tained six  dactyls  or  apondeee ;  the  iambic,  aiiapMtic, 
and  IrochMC  trimeter,  six  of  those  feet  respectively.  A 
line  is  said  to  t>e  acatalectic  when  the  la.it  "yllable  of 
the  last  fiMtt  is  wanting ;  bnw  iiiee-Ml  'ctic,  when  two  *\  1- 
lables  are  cut  off  in  the  same  way ;  byiMTcatalectic, 
when  there  ia  ooe  superfluous  ^UaUiB. 

In  religious  poetry,  as  adapted  to  music,  metre  de- 
notes the  regular  consecution  in  a  stanxa  of  lineM  con- 
taining a  certain  numlx-r  of  .Hvll,il.le>  nl  a  L'iv  en  kiii<lof 
verse.   The  usual  number  of  lines  is  four,  and  thc.Hc  may 
be  alike  or  difEerent  in  length.  For  example,  in  what 
I  is  calle<l  Lottg  Mrtre,  each  line  ooosista  of  four  iambic 
I  measure!^ ;  in  Common  .Vrtrr,  the  lines  contain  alter- 
i  nately  Imr  aihi  il.ree  ianihi,  .ir  tlieir  proMoiliac  (-(luiva- 

ilents ;  and  in  ^horl  Metre  every  line  baa  three  iambi, 
asoepi  tho  tbiid,  which  has  four.       other  kinda  «m 
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callctl  pnrtiniUir  mrtrft"  as  6  lines  uf  8  syllables  each, 
4  liiici^  of  7.  (!  lines  uf  7.  4  linet  of  10^  4  of  6  ud  9  «f  8, 
8  of  X  aiitl  7  altomalely,  etc. 

MetrdtdB.    See  Fikkin. 

MMiioal  Ftalms  and  Hymns.  Several  of  the 
Psalms  were  traiulatcd  into  Engliah  metre,  durinf;  the 
latter  |>art  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  by  Sir  Tbumas 
Wvnii,  ami  printe«l  in  1.">I0.  Thia  rcrnon,  however,  i.s 
8ui>{)oscd  to  be  losu  It  lia.<«  been  thought  that  a  refer- 
ence to  some  metrical  |«aliu»  existed  iu  the  7th  lection 
of  the  1st  Act  of  rnifurmity  in  the  reign  «f  Edward  VI, 
aiithf>riziii>;  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  where  it 
Yni*  I  ii.K  iiil  "that  it  nhall  lie  lawful  fur  all  men, as  well 
in  churcUea,  chapela,  oraioriet*,  ur  other  pUcea,  to  oae 
openly  any  paalm  or  prayer  taken  out  of  the  BiUe  at 
•ny  due  lime;  not  letting  or  omitting  thereby  the  ser- 
Tice,  or  any  jtart  thereof,  mentioned  in  the  said  book." 
But  this  waft  M'vera)  yi-.'ir>  aiitemleiit  to  the  aitiM'ftr.mco 
of  any  regular  version.  The  metrical  I'salms,  called  the 
^OM  yenkm,''  originated  with  Steinhokl,  who  was 
gntom  of  the  niljes  to  Ilenn.'  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  and 
was  continued  by  otiiers  until  KVll.  when  the  revisers 
•  if  till'  rniy<T-l«M>k  (licl.ircii  ilijii  of  liymns  in 

metre  is  no  part  uf  the  liturgy',"  aud  therefore  they  re- 
fbaed  to  consider  them,  aa  not  in  tbdr  eonBOiiaaion.  See 
Proctor,  (>n  Common  J'liiyer  (tee  Index) ;  Cardwell,  Con- 
/trtiia*,  8.  V. ;  Bate^  Chrut.  Anfiq,».V,X  Staunton,  Ee- 
del.  Diet.  8.  V.   See  I'salmm,  Vki(sioms  op. 

MHrodfinWi  a  leading  Epkucan  pliQosophcr,  was, 
aoconflnfr  to  the  bett  authonties,  a  native  of  LampMcu^ 

altlii'ii^'h  --.irui-  rljiiin  that  be  was  an  Atluninn.  He 
flourished  in  the  second  luilf  uf  the  Ud  ct-nturj'  llC. 
Frann  hi.4  earliest  connectinn  \^itli  thi.4  K^bool  of  philoso- 
phy until  bis  death,  he  lived  in  daily  and  intimate  in> 
tcrcoursc  with  Epicurus,  absenting  bimtdf  only  aix 
months  during  the  wh<'li>  p.  ri.nl.  IIi  is  regarded  as 
the  founiler  of  that  ImsHT  mid  ir.nrf  ■-.  nsujil  form  of  Epi- 
Ciaean  philo»M^phy  which  many,  v^tu<  nought  for  "pleas- 
•R  aa  the  chief  gootl,"  sulutiLuled  fur  the  intellectual 
enjoyment  adopted  by  Etiicurus  as  his  ideal  good.  Ac- 
C'lriliiii;  t  1  Ci.  irn,  lu  iii:i<lt'  (utIVcI  luimiiiii--'.  lo  ii.n>i.'>t 
in  having  a  wcU-aiii>tituii'<!  ImmIv.  aud  knowing  that  it 
would  alwayi  Raain  >*>■  Oiu>  of  tiis  sayings,  as  quoted 
by  Alhenama,  was  that  "  the  belly  is  the  foundation  of 
all  philosophy."  He  claimed  thuat  all  pertaining  to  a 
lia)>i(y  life  should  !«■  ii  -i<  il  and  meiisure<l  by  ibis  i.ri:an. 
Metrodorus  Ijcrame  tli<'  favorite  disciple  of  Kpicuru8,and 
may  jiiMly  !h<  ranki-il  second  only  to  him  in  importance. 
Ue  died  in  277  liC,  at  the  age  of  filly-three,  seven 
years  before  the  death  of  his  master,  who  had  intended 
to  make  him  bif  su<-i  <'^s,ir.  He  left  two  cbililnn.  a  n.ii 
and  daugliier,  whom  Epicurus  pr«itected  while  be  was 
M%'ing,  and  for  wboni  he  gcncrotuly  provideil  iu  his  will. 

Uetrodorus  lelt  to  the  world  some  of  his  thoughts  in 
the  taiigtUe  form  of  thirteen  volumes,  as  enumerated  by 
Dio^;i-in  s  All  tin -Jc  liavi'  ilisa]iiu'are<i,  excipl  some 
fragments  found  among  the  Herculanean  I'apyri:  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  (lortion  of  hix  treatine 
Hip*  Ai<r3i|«taK,  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Neapoliun  collection.  For  many  years  the  Epicu- 
reans kept  the  20th  of  each  niontli  as  a  <lny  in 
honor  of  their  master  aiul  of  MeirudoruN  whose  name 
will  ever  he  linked  with  that  of  Epicurus.  Another 
philosopher  of  like  name  floorisbed  in  Chio*,  in  Greece, 
About  400  lia  Ue  was  the  author  of  a  Trtatite  on 
ynt'ii  I ,  \\\i\ch  was  very  celebrated.  See  IJayle, //w/. 
aikd  Crit.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Fahricius,  liiUiotA.  Graai,  iii,  (i06 ; 
Pliny,  Hi*i.  \nf.  xxxt,  40 ;  Flutareb,  Pamitu  AimUia$, 
82.    I II.  W.  T.  I 

Metrology,  the  s<  ienee  of  di-temiining  the  relative 
Talue  of  measures,  whether  these  l>elong  to  pecuniary 
atandards  or  to  fixed  quantities  of  capacity  or  extent. 
Indeed,  theee  three  are  intimately  eonnerted,  for  coins 
can  only  Iw  h  i  ir  itt  ly  detennine<l  by  w(  ijrbt.  and  the 
bulk  uf  solids  or  liquids  is  ultimately  ascertained  by 
I  in  eoUa  diflMMian%  or  by  •  glvM 


weight  of  a  certain  »ulr«iance  of  uniform  density.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  therefore,  lies  at  tlie  basis  of  all  quantita- 
tive sdmeasuremcnta.  lo  thepnaoiftai^ele  weaic,«f 
coane,  strictly  eoDceroed  only  with  the  Hblica],  < 

dally  H<>lirew.  W(  i;_-hl.s  and  tllf.xsiires  ;  but  as  the  VI 

of  these  has  cunie  ilown  to  us  chietiy  in  Urcek  equiv^ 
lents,  it  becomes  nece$<8ary  to  take  the  latter  dee  into 
consideratiioa.  "Tlie  Boman  measons  came  ftoai 
( ireece,  the  Gndan IInmb Phonicia,  the  Phonidan  fraa 

liabylon.  Aooordingly  each  system  will  throw  li|.lii  i  n 
the  other,  and  all  may  be  made  to  contribute  sometbiug 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Hebrew  weighu  and  measuifb 
This  method  of  viewing  the  aulgect,  and  the  aatialactoiy 
lessona  which  have  been  hence  deduced,  arc  to  he  as- 
cribcfl  to  Bik'kb  (MctroUtffijichtn  I'ltttrtmrhinufii.  lt«  rlin. 
IKW),  who,  availing  himself  of  the  result*  a.s*ertained 
by  EngUsh,  French,  and  German  scholan^  and  of  the 
[XH-uliar  facilitiea  aAxded  by  a  residence  in  the  midst 
of  the  profoond  and  varied  tradition  of  the  Prussian 
capital,  hu.s  MU(ver<k<l,  ])y  the  ap{ilioation  of  bis  unwear- 
ied induiitry  and  KUjKTior  endowments,  in  showing  that 
the  system  of  weights  and  measures  of  Babylon,  Eg}-pt, 
Palestine,  Phiznicia,  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  formed 
one  great  whole,  with  the  most  intimate  ndationships 
and  connections'  (Kitto).  To  thejte  researclu-  niiist 
be  added  later  iiivcstigaltoDS  and  comparisons  by  differ- 
ent antiquariaaa  aa  to  the  value  of  particular  sfwcimeaa 
of  etAm  and  roeasom  still  extant,  which  sometiaMi 
consideraUy  modify  the  conclusions  of  Biickh. 

1.  Coinf  iiu'l  U''i;;li/.'.  1.  .\"(;,;jf  v  iif  thf  principal 
Hebmt  Siatuiardt. — I  be  following  are  the  regular  gia> 
dations,  beginning  with  the  highest! 

(I.)  The  fiilfiif.  midr.  strictly  a  cirri/;  hence 
any  round  ol-ji-et;  and  thu.H  a  circular  piece  of  money. 
It  was  of  two  kinds,  the  Ulent  of  gold  (1  Kings  ix.14) 
and  the  talent  of  silver  (2  Kin},'s  v.  J.'  i.    .See  Tai  kst. 

(2.)  The  maneh,  n3:3,  the  Greek  miiiu,  or  ftva,  strictly 
a  potlum,  Lea  subdivision  of  the*  talent." 

(.1.)  The  fhfkel,  (iniH-ized  iriVA of,  properly  a 

iriitjht,  the  usiud  unit  of  estimation,  applied  to  coins 
and  weights.  It  likewise  was  of  two  kinds, the  aatiul 
(Lev.  v,  15)  and  the  royal  ( 'l  Sam.  xiv,  2fi1. 

(4.)  The  bika,  "S^j  strictly  a  cUjI  or  fraction  (Gen. 
xxiv,  22). 

(.*■•.  1  The  firrnh.  iT^J,  properly  a  '  ~nrf  nf  hfan.  Ifta 
(Hir  "grain," and  the  (ireek  o/ioAot. 

2.  Wdutt  of  thfst  us  compared  with  rack  otker. — The 
relation  of  the  talent  to  the  sliekel  is  determined  hy  tho 
statement  in  Exod.  xxx,  18,  that  every  Israelite  above 
twenty  yearn  of  au'e  ha>l  to  pay  I  In-  pi  U-i.ix  nt  half  a 
shekel  as  a  contribution  to  the  sanctuary.  Exod. 
xxxviii,  2()  telU  us  that  thIa  tax  had  to  be  pud  by 
fiO8,&d0  men.  The  sum  amounted  10*^00  talents  and 
\nb  ahelcels  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26),  which  are,  there- 
fore,  e<jtial  \»  r,0,!..'..'»<)  half  sbekeKor  a01,77o  lidl  shek- 
el.*.   This  fiWt^  for  the  value  of  the  tab  ni  in  shekels, 

:^ol.77.^-l77.^ 

=  3(X)0.    The  relation  of  tin  luaneb  tu 

ItK) 

the  shekel,  and  consequently  to  the  talent,  is  not  s«>  clear. 
In  Exek.  xlv.  13.  it  seems  to  have  ooosisted  of  60  shek> 
eU  C^+2&+16);  but  a  compaifaon  of  1  Unfgs  x,l7 
with  t  Cbnm.  ix,  16  would  make  it  lo  cmHrfM  of  100 

shekels  i'A  nianebs^  300  shekels  !,  .'^omc  explain  the,** 
discreiiancies  by  supposing  that  the  sncreil  shekel  wa? 
double  the  eonunercial,  or  that  the  talent  and  nianeh  of 
gold  were  ivpectively  double  thoac  of  ailvcr.  In  thia 
oncertainty  it  is  generally  agreed  to  reckon  80  roanehe 
to  the  talent,  and  .W  sbekeLs  to  a  ni.nneh.  The  U-kai 
was  a  half-shekel  (Extsl.  xxxviii,  20);  and  the  gvrah 
was  the  shekel  (  Ex(hI.  xxx,  18;  Lev.  ZJIVii,  t8| 
Nnmbbiii,47:  £aek.xiv,80). 

8.  Vahf  of*kt  HArf»  Wrk/lUt  at  itteimimJ  tf  a 
Comparison  icilh  the  (iretk  nnd  liomnn. — Ji>sephu.s  statea 
(.4n/.  iii,  6, 7)  that  the  Hebrew  talent  of  gold  cootained 
100  minsOiMc),  but  whather  by  this  latter  be  mam 
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tbc  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  weight  currespomliiig  to  that . 
pitBotdMft  jl«aiBheiUM^(.4iil.xir,7,l)tliMi 

I  gM  mins  {ftvn)  wa.<<  oqiial  to  two  nm)  a  half  Itnman 
poondd  {^ktTfiat;).  On  thi-  prfAuniptiun  that  th  -  Mime 
kind  uf  tniiia  U  spoken  <>f  in  lioth  pasa^rH,  the  talent 
would  b«  cqaivslent  to  tbO  pounda.  On  tb«  other  hand, 
EpiphttiiBa  (De  Pond.  H  Mnu.  Hrk)  wHiMtM  th*  He- 
brew talent  at  rj.'>  i;>>man  ]ioiiii<l-.  I'liit  dUfelWWe,  be- 
ing juat  one  halt.  UadH  to  the  »u-<|iu  ion  that  it  is  con- 
Mded  with  thf  alwvc  variation  in  the  valne  of  the 
tahDCnuu}eh,aiMl  ahekd;  and  thia,ia  oonaaetiun  with 
the  imurei  eoneepoindenee  to  the  (<nek  meaMiTes  of 


'  njimt>,  fi'iiiliT-i  flic  1. iwer  r^timntc  the  ninrc  iiriil>- 
eble.  Taking  the  lioman  (xxinil  (pr«'!«nnie<l  to  U-  t'<|iiiv- 
alent  to  the  Ureek  \irpa)  at  5204  grains  (Smith,  /Hct.  of 
Cioju.  AwHf,  a.  T.  lJbra)t  *<  have  the  Hebrew  talent 
eqnal  to  6S0.500  ^  ltl:79  poonds  troy,  or  92.9 

pountLi  avoirdujxiis.  Onre  more,  .fo-ii'i'lui-  wivb  the 
gold  abekel  waa  equal  to  a  daric  {AnI.  iti,  Hi),  a  I'er- 
aba  coin  in  Greek  circuUtiun,  aparimwia  of  whir h  have 
cam  down  to  aa  weighing  an  areiage  of  XtAJ>  gftim 
(Smith,  ML  9.  t.  IMcoi).  Thia  woi^  TitM  a  talent  of 
385.500  fjrain!< ;  which  is  much  lesw,  yet  conlirms  the  nlwve 
ODOctusion  Kuftirif-ntly  for  an  a|>|>ro\imate  otjnivalont, 
aa  it  evidently  wa-t  meant  to  Ije,  e<«peiially  a*  tlic  darica 
have  of  ooom  ket  conwderaMe  weight  by  tine, 
r,  fwrign  eoin  nmalljr  paaeea  for  teia  than  Its 
tvalna. 

4.  AlaoUite  iMfrmm/ilum  0/  (he  yalue  of  the  Utbrnc 
WeiffkU. — This  has  been  attempted  hf  nwaua  of  the 
cairn  that  hava  aetnalhr  coom  down  to  oar  time.  The 
hmner  ipednent  of  anfer  of  the  Maeeabttan  mintafire 

that  have  been  found  i^'ivc  an  av«  ra:,'e  w«  i;;ht  to  the 
obekel  of  iM  f^raiiia.  See  Smkkku  Thia  alTordii  a 
talent  of  600,1)00  graina,  very  nearly  agicei^g  with  the 
above  mult.  The eoppar coins  of  the  same  period  tliat 
have  annrieeil  are  on  the  average  much  heavier,  )>ring 

about  double  the  w»-iuht,  nhowiiii;  a  v  ariaiiiiii  in  (lie 
acandani  fur  that  metal  itimilar  to  itiat  uuiice^l  alMvi-  in 
Che  ease  of  gokL  Itockh,  by  averaging  the  shekels  of 
OT«it7  kind  of  metalt  arrives  at  a  mean  weight  of  274 
gnibia:  bat  thia  is  too  high  for  the  preceding  estimates. 
tiee  Mo!«KV. 

*♦  In  the  Xew  Testament  (  Matt,  xvii,  24)  the  Temple- 
tax  is  a  didriiekm;  from  other  sources  we  know  that 
lltM  'tribute'  waa  half  a  shekel;  and  in  verM  '27  the 
ttater  it  payment  of  this  tax  for  two  penona.  Now  the 
Btatt-r — a  very  conimnn  ■•ilv<'r  Attic  coin.ilu'  trtru  h  h  Im 
— wei^hc-d  .WJH  l'ari!<ian  grains:  thus  considerably  »ur- 
the  sacred  shekel.  Arc  we.  then,  to  hold  the 
'  of  the  Mew  Tettament  for  an  Attic  tetradrachm  ? 
There  is  reason  tn  the  passage  of  Matthew  and  in  eariy 
writer-<  Tur  r-'^irilin^  ttio  two  «.<»  ihi-  same.  The  Attic 
t«Cratira.  h:ii  naiik  Iroin  itn  ori;;in.il  weight  of  328.8  to 
SOS  and  MW.  Tlii.'<  a;)[irii.\iination  miiH  have  gone  on 
iaenosingtiorander  the  empire  a  dlrocAai  was  equal  to  a 
Ronun  dmnriiu,  which  In  the  time  of  T!beriu<i  weight 
&iJH  I'ari-"!.'!!  L,'raiii^.  Four  denarii  vv.  ri'  (inml  t'l  27!» 
FariHaii  grains;  ko  that,  if  the  denariu:^  in  regarded  as 
an  Attie  dnehm,  the  eacrid  shekel  may  lie  concetiy 
tensed  a  tetradrachm.  With  this  Jaeephiis  agrees 
(/I  nr.  iti.  8, 2),  who  saja  that  the  shekel  (<ric\o{),  a  He- 
w  Coin,  containa  Ibar  Attio  drachne"  (Kitto).  See 

IL  MfftMw^rf Dimmtion  or  A'Wm/.— These  are  chief- 
ly taken  from  some  natural  aundard,  such  aa  the  va- 
rioHS  portions  of  forearm  and  hand,  or  the  diaianre  of 
travel,  etc. ;  m>,  ivu-A[z  oiIkt  ii.Kioii^,  fi'i'L  tilh>>iii. 
etc.  In  the  descriptive  portion  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing section  we  freely  borrow  from  the  article  in  Smith's 
IHet.  of  the  Hi}jU. 

1.  ilraturts  of  [jfnijth. — (I.)  The  principal  of  these 
van  aa  follows:  (a)  The  733^  HMy  or  flnger>bceadtb, 
only  in  Jcr.  lii.  21.    (6)  The  HC::,  tiphueh, 
tb  (^Exixl.  XXV,  2.'>;  1  Ivinga  vii,  26;  2 

Chrao.  ir,  S),  appUiBd  metAphoricaOy  to  a  ahoit  period 
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of  time  in  I'sa.  xxxiz,  6.  (c)  The  T'^T,  lirHk,  or  span, 
the  diatanea  between  the  estremltiea  6t  the  thumb  and 

the  little  finder  in  the  extended  han<l  (  Kxoil.  xxviii.  lt>; 
1  Sam.  xvii,  4 ;  Kzek.  xliii,  13),  applied  generally  to  de- 
scribe any  maU  meamra  In  Im.  si,  ISl  (d)TlMn^ 
timmdh,  or  cubit,  the  distance  from  the  ell»ow  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle  finger.  Tliis  occurs  veni-  fre- 
quently in  the  Hible  in  relation  to  litiiMinp^.  nucIi  an  Die 
Ark  (Uen.  vi,  15),  the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  xxvii), 
and  the  Teniple  (1  Kings  vi,S;  Eiek,xl,sli),  as  well 
as  in  rebition  tonUUiV  stniiin-  ( I  Sum.  xvii.  4  :  >Iatt.  vi, 
27),  and  olbcf  ol^ect«  (.Lsth.  v,  14;  Zech.  v,  *.*).  {*) 
The  n^i,  gdmei,  lit  a  red;  applied  to  Rgkm's  dirk  (Jndg. 
iii.  It'll.  Iti<  length  i*  uncertain,  Imf  i;  [ir  iliilily  feUbe> 
low  the  cubit,  with  wliich  it  10  idcuiuivd  in  the  A.  V. 
(/)  The  re^tional,  or  reed  (oaapi.our  word  "caaeT), 
for  measuring  buildii^  00  « laigO  Male  (Eaek.  zl|5-S| 
xli,H:  xlii,  MJ  19), 

(2.)  Little  information  i.^  fumiahcd  by  the  Kiltie  itself 
aa  to  the  relative  or  abaolute  leqgths  deeeribed  under 
the  above  terma.  With  the  exception  of  the  notiea 
that  the  reed  e<iualf  .fix  cubit.s  (Kztk.  xl.  :\).  «c  baw 
no  intimation  that  the  mea-Hurex  weie  combined  111  any* 
thing  like  a  scale.  We  should,  indeed,  infer  the  reverse 
from  the  cireumslaDoe  that  Jeremiah  ^teaks  of  "  foar 
flngera,"  where,  aeoording  to  the  scale,  be  woold  have 
said  "n  liand-breadth ;"  that  in  tb<  il.-  ripiioii  of  ^  ^,^^\. 
ath's  height  (1  Ham.  xvii,  4),  the  exjiro.Hi.ni  '•  mx  cubits 
and  a  span"  is  uited  instead  of  *'mx  cubit.s  nn<l  a  half;" 
and  that  Kzckiel  mentions  "span"  and  "half  a  cubit" 
in  ckwe  juxta|M>j«ition  ( xliii,  IS,  17),  as  though  they  bore 
no  relation  tu  encii  ntlw  r  either  in  tlie  iirilinnry  or  the 
liuig  ctibit.  That  the  ilenominationa  bebl  a  certain  ratio 
to  each  other,  arising  out  oftheproportionsof  themeoi- 
lterBinthcbodyiCOttklhardlycaeapenutioe;  bntitdoca 
not  fbtlbw  that  they  were  ever  worked  up  into  an  art!- 
lii'ial  wale.  But  liy  cmiiparing  together  Kxcxl.  xw,  I't 
with  Josephus  y  .\  ut.  iii,  •!,  :* ),  we  tiiid  the  span  equal  to 
half  a  cubit;  for  the  length  which  Moeea  terms  two  CO- 
bits  and  a  half,  Josephtu  designates  live  epana.  The  re- 
lation of  tephach  fhand-hreadth'^  and  elsba  (  finger)  to 
niti-ii'ih  fculiii)  n|i))enr^  fruin  their  ?>ever/il  iinitii  >  and 
their  ira|M>rt  in  other  Bystem".  The  bantl-l>re«iiih  i* 
four  fingers;  the  span  oontaiiia  three  times  the  breadth 
of  the  band,  or  twelve  lingers.  This  is  the  view  which 
the  rabbins  uniformly  take.  We  find  a  similar  system 
among  the  (ireek^.  wlin  ii  rlvini  <l  in  the  cubit  twenty- 
four  lingers,  six  hand-bn  n<li)i''.  nnd  two  spans.  The 
same  waa  the  case  with  the  K^'y|itian«. 

'l*he  roost  important  cnnclumon  usually  drawn  fimm 
the  Biblical  notices  is  to  the  effect  that  the  enbit,  which 
may  Ix-  reganled  a*  the  Nl.iiKl.inl  rnefiMire.  was  of  vaiy^ 
ing  length,  and  that,  in  order  to  sMX'ure  acciirncy,  it  was 
necessary  to  define  the  kind  of  cubit  intended,  the  result 
being  that  the  other  denominations,  if  combined  in  a 
scale,  woidd  vary  in  Uke  ratio.  Thus  in  Deut.  iii.  If, 
the  i'liliit  I*  Rjiei'ified  to  be  "after  tJio  culiii  of  a  man 
in  2  Chrnn.  iii,  3, "  after  the  Artt,"  or,  rather,  after  the 
older  (mSciSt'?)  meamre;"  and  in  Eaek.  xli,  H,  ''a  great 

<^l>it."  nr.  literally,  "a  iiil'it  lo  the  joint,"  which  it  fur- 
ther (leliiied  ill  xl, to  Ih'  ■  ji  cul)it  ami  n  hnnd-brcadtb." 
These  expre!«»ions  involve  title  of  the  most  knotty  points 
of  Hebrew  arcbasok>gy,  viz.  the  number  and  the  iciper- 
tive  lengths  of  the  «criptural  cubita,  A  cubit  '^after 
the  cubit  of  .-I  man"  iii)[.'.ic<  lh<'  <  xi>teiicc  of  another 
cubit,  which  wa.-*  citlier  lon^i  r  or  nhorter  than  it,  and 
from  analogy  it  may  !»<■  taken  fur  granted  that,  thi.s  sec- 
ond cubit  would  be  the  longer  of  the  two.  Bui  what 
is  meant  by  the  '*  tmmSh  of  a  man  ?"  Is  it  the  evh&vt 
in  the  anatomical  of  I  lie  ti  rm  -in  ntlier  woriW,  the 
Iwine  of  the  forearm  between  the  ell»w  and  the  wrist? 
or  is  it  the  full  cubit  in  the  onlinary  sense  of  the  term, 
fn>m  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  Soger? 
What,  again,  are  we  to  andaiatand  by  Eiekiera  esprca- 
akm,  "cttbit  to  the  Joint*"  The  tarn  V<S9,  oMaU;  la 
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explained  by  Gcscnius  (TAetaur,  p.  144)  or  the  hiucUm, 
and  not  of  the  '*armboIea,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  of  Jer.  xxxviii, 
12,  where  our  tranaiaton  have  omitted  all  leferenee  to 
the  word  yadfka,  which  foUowa  it.   A  ■*enUt  to  the 

kniirkli  -"  wi  iilil  imjtly  \)w  space  frnm  ihu  fUxiw  x^^  the 
kiiui'kk'»,  aiul  a»  this  cubii  exceeds  by  a  h.iiiil-breAdth 
the  ordinary  cubit,  we  should  infer  that  it  was  contra- 
distiniguished  from  the  cubit  that  reached  only  to  the 
wrist.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is,  however,  txmtested : 
Hitzig  pives  it  tlie  sense  of  a  amufHimj  trull  (Cminii.  mi 
Jei:).  Slunniuji  (Sevier,  p,  94)  uiukTitaTuI-*  it  i>l  the 
etlffe  of  the  walb,  and  oihem  in  the  m  mm'  oI  a  17  of  a 
boilding^  (UoHenmUller,  ScAoU  in  Jer.).  Michaelia,  un 
the  other  hand,  undenttands  it  of  the  knnckles  (Supptem. 
ji.  ami  -1  il  ■  >  SoalM'hlit/  ( A  r,-haul.  ii,  The 
exprtswi'ins  now  ilisousj^'d,  taken  to;;(.'ther,  certainly  fa- 
vor the  idea  that  the  cubit  uf  the  Bible  did  not  come  up 
to  the  full  length  of  the  cubit  of  ottwr  countries.  (See 
below.)  A  further  question  remains  to  be  diseuMed, 
viz.  whether  more  than  two  ciibit'i  \\  <  V'  in  %  i)j,nie  ntiionii; 
the  Hebrewf*.  It  i»  jifiurally  conct-ilcd  tiuit  the  "for- 
mer" or  ''older"  measure  of  '2  Chroii.  iii,  3  Wiethe  Mo- 
saic Of  legal  cubit,  and  that  the  nadem  measure,  the 
existence  of  which  is  implied  in  that  de«K»atiun,  wan 
somewhat  larger.  Further,  the  riidit  "after  the  cubit 
of  a  man"  of  Deut.  iii,  11  \a  held  to  be  a  common  mea?*- 
ure,  iu  coiitradistinctiun  tu  the  Mixtaic  one,  aud  to  have 


fidkn  below  tbia  latter  in  piiut  of  length.  In  tbia 
we  should  have  three  cnlnts— tlie  cotmnon,  the  Mosaic 

or  old  meafture,  and  the  new  measure,  ^^■o  turn  I"  V./x- 
kiel  and  tiiid  a  distinction  of  another  character,  wi.  a 
long  and  a  short  cubit.  Now  it  \iiks  been  uiged  by  many 
wilten^  and  we  think  with  good  reason,  that  Ecekiel 
would  not  he  likely  to  adopt  any  other  than  the  oM  or- 
thodox Mosaic  ^(Hlul;^r(|  tor  the  me.nsiin  rn«  ut^  nf  his 
ideal  temple.  If  ho,  hx^  Ion*;  cubit  would  be  identilicd 
with  the  oil  measure,  and  hia  i>hort  cuUt  with  the  one 
after  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  and  the  new  meaawpri  of  8 
Chmn.  iii,  8  would  represent  a  stil]  I  on  per  cubit  than 
Ezekiel'fi  lonfj  one.  ( >thrr  explanations  of  the  pn>ph<  t"!t 
language  have,  however,  lieeu  offered :  it  hoH  been  some- 
times  aasumed  that,  while  living  in  ChaliUea,  he  and  hu 
countrymen  had  adopted  the  long  Babylonian  cubit 
(.lahn.  A  rrhirol.  §  1  l.S) ;  but  in  this  case  his  short  cnbit 
could  nrit  have  hi  loii(,'i  .1  to  the  ^ame  country,  iiiaiinm  li 
as  the  ditTiTenoo  InHween  these  two  amounted  to  only 
three  Angers  (Uerod.  i,  178).  Again,  it  ha-*  In  eit  e\- 
plaine<l  that  hb  short  cubit  was  the  ordinar}'  Chaldaean 
mcAHure.  an<l  the  long  one  the  Mo«<aic  measure  (KoHen- 
niull'  r.  ill  J'r.'L  xl,  5);  but  thi  .  is  nidikely,  on  account 
of  the  restpective  lengths  of  the  Kabylonian  and  the 
Mosaic  cubits,  to  which  we  shall  heit-after  refer.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  objections,  we  think  that  the  pas- 
sages •previously  di,«cussod  (Dcut.  iii,  11 ;  ft  Chron.  iii,  8) 
im|>ly  th<  i  \i'«t<'in  r  uf  three  cubits. 

It  remains  to  be  ini|uireil  whether  from  the  Ihldc  it- 
self we  can  extract  any  infonnalion  as  to  the  length  of 
the  Mosaic  or  legal  cubit.  The  notices  of  the  height 
of  the  altar  and  of  the  height  of  the  lavcrs  in  the  Tem- 
ple rirc  111  iniiMirt.iiKH.'  in  this  resju'ct.  In  the  foniier 
case  three  cubits  is  specitieil  (Kx<mI.  xxvti,  1),  w  ith  a 
direct  prohibition  against  the  use  of  siepo  (Exod.  xx, 
26) ;  ill  the  latter,  the  height  of  the  base  on  which  the 
laver  was  placed  was  three  cubits  (I  Kings  vii.  27\  If 
we  adopt  the  onliiiary  length  uf  (In  .nl.i;  ( -,iy  '20 
the  height  of  the  ultar  and  the  ba!»c  would  be  o  feet. 
But  it  woidd  be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  impo.s!>i- 
Ue,  to  mini.stcr  at  an  altar  or  to  use  a  laver  placed  at 
such  a  height.  In  onlrr  to  meet  this  diiBcidty  without 
any  alt<Triiii>n  of  tin-  li  nLCtb  iifthf  cubit,  it  must  bi  1-- 
sumcd  that  an  inclined  jilane  led  up  lo  it,  a»  wa^i  the 
com:  with  the  loftier  altar  of  the  Temple  (Miyhna,  MU- 
doth,  iii,  §  1, 3).  Jlut  such  a  contrivance  ia  oontnry  to 
the  spirit  of  the  text ;  and,  even  if  suited  to  the  altar, 
would  lie  wholly  nc  iilcvs  tor  the  lavers.  Ilriii  >  S.-i.il- 
schUiz  infers  that  the  cubit  did  not  exceed  a  Pniwiian 
foot,  which  is  less  than  an  English  foot  {ArckSoL  ii, 


IG7).  The  other  inMance-s  adduced  tiy  him  are  not  so 
much  to  tt«  point  .  The  molten  sea  was  not  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing  (though  this  impwasimi  in 
conveyed  by  2  Chfon.  iv,  6,  as  given  In  the  A.  v.),  and 

then  liire  no  conclusion  can  l>o  »lrawn  from  the  dcjith  of 
the  water  in  it.  1  be  height  of  <Jg,  as  iiiferrtd  from  the 
length  uf  his  be<l8iead  (9  cubits,  IX'UL  iii,  11),  and  the 
height  of  Goliath  (6  cubita  and  a  span,  1  Sam,  xvu,  4)^ 
are  ttoc  {fieonaistent  with  the  idea  of  a  cubit  abont  18 

inrhe.s  loiiK,  if  credit  can  be  given  to  other  recorded  in- 
^Ulntts  of  extraordiiuiry  islature  (I'liuy,  vii,  2,  16;  He- 
rod, i, 68 ;  Joeephiis,  .4 nt.  xviii,  4,  6).  At  the  same  lime 
the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  4^  which  ia 
followed  by  Josephus  {A  tit.  vi,  9,  1).  and  which  Tcdocea 
r  of  cubits  fii  four,  sii^rk'es's  (  iilii  r  1111  <  rrur  in 
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the  Hebrew  text,  or  a  consiilerable  iiicrcaM;  in  the  length 
of  the  cubit  in  later  times. 

(8.)  We  now4nro  to  collateral  sources  of  uiformation, 
which  we  will  fbUow  out,  as  far  as  pomible.  in  clmno- 
logicfd  imler.  The  earliest  and  must  trust wortli\'  tc  sii- 
inony  as  to  the  length  of  the  cubit  i»  »uppUed  l>y  the 
existing  ^lecimens  of  old  Egj'ptian  measures.  Several 
of  these  have  been  discovered  in  tombi^  eanying  na 
back  at  an  events  to  B.C.  1700,  while  the  Milometer  at 
Elejihnntiui-  exbiliiis  the  length  of  the  cubit  in  the  time 
of  the  iionian  eiii|irroni.  No  great  difference  is  exhib- 
ited in  thcM'  iiu  .'tsures,  the  longest  being  estimated  at 
about  21  inches,  and  the  shmtast  at  alH>ut  20|,  or  ex- 
actly 20.47S9 inches  (Wilkinson,  A nc.  Kff.  ii,  'i.Mx).  Tber 
are  diviiUd  into  -JH  digii.s,  and  in  this  re.''ftect  contrast 
with  the  Mosaic  cid>it,  which,  according  to  rabbinical 
authorities,  was  divi<ied  into  24  dJgtta.  Ttierc  is  aoiM 
difficulty  in  reconciling  this  diaenpaaqr  with  the  almost 
certnn  Act  of  the  derivatioa  nf  the  euMt  tma  Kgypt. 

It  has  ct'iK  rally  Ik  en  annrised  that  the  l''^'y(>tian  cubit 
was  of  more  than  one  length,  and  that  the  .te-pulchral 
meaj»ures  exhibit  the  shorter  as  well  as  tlie  longer  bf 
special  markSk  Wilkinson  denies  the  existence  of  mote 
than  one  cubit  (Ane.  AV/.  ii.  'Ibl^USf),  apparently  on  the 
ground  that  the  total  leii^^ths  of  the  meaMirea  do  r.ot 
materially  varc.  It  may  \n'  concctled  that  the  meaaurea 
arc  intended  to  represent  the  same  length,  the  yaiiatiiat 
being  simpljr  the  result  of  mechanical  inaccoiaqr;  hstt 
this  does  not  ikeide  the  qtiesUon  of  the  doutile  cubit, 
which  rather  turns  on  the  pt  culiariiii-'  "f  notation  ob- 
servable on  these  mea>ure!4.  For  a  full  liiM  UJwion  of  this 
point  we  must  refer  the  reader  tu  Thenius's  etsaay  in  the 
Tkeoioguche  Siudiat  vmi  Kritilcm  for  194A,  p.  297-342. 
Our  limits  will  (termit  only  a  brief  statement  of  the  facta 
of  the  e.Tse.  ami  of  tin-  virus  «  \]ir('-><  il  in  reference  to 
them.  I'he  most  perfect  of  the  llgyptiau  cubit 
urcs  are  thoaa  pmonred  in  the  Turin  and  Lotm* 
seums.  These  are  nneqwally  divided  into  twn  pnrta,  the 
one  on  the  right  hand  containing  15,  and  the  other  18 
iii:^its.  In  ttic  former  part  the  digits  are  sulxlividfil  into 
alitiuot  parts  from  ^  to  reckoning  from  right  t«  left. 
In  the  latter  part  the  digits  are  marked  on  the  lowcc 
etige  in  the  Turin,  and  on  the  vsppu  edge  in  the  Lonrre 
measure.  Tn  the  Turin  measore  thn  three  left-hand 
di^'iis  exceed  the  oilu  rs  in  siz(\  and  have  marks  over 
them  indicating  either  lingers  or  the  numerals  I,  2, 
The  four  left-hand  digits  are  »\s<>  itiarked  off  from  the 
rest  by  a  double  stroke,  and  are  further  distinguished  by 
hieroglyphic  marks  supposed  to  indicate  that  they  are 
ili;;it-'  of  the  old  measure.  There  nri>  .-dso  spi  ii.il  marks 
between  the  lUh  and  7th,  and  Ix  tween  tlic  lOih  and 
11th  digits  of  th«  le(t>haud  portion.  In  the  Ix>a%^ 
cubit  two  digita  are  marked  off  on  tlie  lower  edge  by 
lines  tonnbig  iu  a  slightly  transvewe  direction,  thiis 
i  rmlucingn  greater  kn^tb  than  is  given  on  the  u]i{>cr 
side.  It  has  been  foun<l  that  each  of  the  three  above 
specified  digits  in  the  Turin  nM8Sll|ie=  -^^  of  the  whole 
length,  less  these  three  digits ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
form,  the  four  left-hand  digits  =  J  of  the  26  risht-hand 
di^rits:  also  th.it  cacli  of  the  two  digits  in  ttn'  Loiivrr- 
measure  -      of  the  whole  length,  leas  these  two  digits; 

and  ibrther,  that  twice  the  kft  half  ^ekber  I 
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the  whole  Icnpth  of  the  Ijonrre  raeasinT,  \em  the  two 
dipt*  Most  writiT*  on  tho  sulijirt  aiirc-c  in  the  c«n- 
diMon  that  the  mrasiires  cont-iin  a  (-iirnl>iiia(ii>n  of  two, 
if  not  tJine,  kioda  of  cubit.  Great  (liffcrence  of  opinion, 
fcwwm,fanaifeited  ■•  to  pnticuUra.  Thenius  makes 
the  fli(r(>renpe  betwet-n  the  royiil  and  old  culiil*  to  l>e  no 
rthire  than  two  iliirii'*.  the  average  lenpth  of  the  latter 
beiti^r  1H1.'J><<.»  niiSlmi  trt*,  or  IW.iMV!  inches,  as  compared 
with  illiMi  millimetxc^  or  20.61 1  incbea,  and  623  mil- 
BaMnt,  or  VUWl  iDehp^  the  lengths  of  the  Tvam  and 
I.t  tivrc  measures  respectively.  He  aceotints  for  the  ad- 
diiiuiiil  two  difcits  aa  oriKiiuttiuR  in  the  practice  of 
placing  the  two  tingers  crosswis*'  at  tlie  end  of  the  arm 
asd  lund  used  in  meaauring,  so  as  tn  mark  the  spot  up 
to  whidi  tho  doth  or  other  article  has  been  meaaured. 
Hefintlier  finds,  in  the  notation  of  the  Turin  measure, 
iaAeatiODs  of  a  thini  or  onlinar>-  cnhit  dii;its  in 
Icagth.  Another  explanation  is  that  tli>'  old  ciiliit  con- 
■Med  of  24  or  25  new  dij{ita,  aud  that  its  lengtb  was 
M  nilliiaktrN,  or  18.199  tncMO;  and,  again,  othoa  pat 
Ike  old  cubit  St  24  new  tlipts,  as  marked  on  the  meas- 
■Cti  The  relative  proportions  uf  the  two  would  lie,  on 
thw»twolypothWK,M»;«i  — »;8^«id«»i84. 
(BtabdoWa) 

Tho  oM  of  OMM  tboft  one  ciMt  appean  to  hare  abo 

pmaikd  ia  Babvlon,  for  Ilenvtotns  states  that  the 
*nfd"eS0Mded  the  ••  m<xlcrate  "  cubit  (a-f/^j-f  /it  rpioc) 
ly  three  digits  (i.  17H..  The  appellation  •'rival,"  if 
bnnnrcd  from  the  Babyh>nian8,  would  itself  imply  the 
criKence  of  another;  bat  it  is  by  no  roeanfl  certain  that 
thia  other  was  the  "moderate"  cubit  mfntii.iird  in  the 
text  The  majority  of  critics  think  that  HcnHioius  is 
there  speaking  of  the  ordinary  (ireek  cubit  (It^>ckh,  p. 
214),  tboogb  tbo  oppoaito  riew  ia  affirmed  by  Grote  in 
Ms  notiee  of  Bfickh's  work  (Cta$t.  Mh$.  i,  28).  Even 
if  thf  (;r<*k  cubit  Ik*  uii'lrrstod.!.  n  fnrthi  r  dilTioiilty 
tri>s-*  out  of  the  u»c«Tt:iiiity  whctlicr  llun.Klotus  is 
^waking  of  i^gita  M  they  Mt<<<id  ou  the  Greek  or  on  the 
BafaylooiaD  mvmm.  In  the  one  caaa  the  proportions 
of  the  two  woald  be  as  8:7,  in  the  other  ease  aa  9:8. 
Rickh  adopts  the  llabyl'iui.m  diirir"  Mviilmut  ^Knd  n  n- 
too,  we  think),  and  estimatetttiie  iijibv!4>niaji  roval  cubit 
at  t34.2713  Paris  lines,  or  2080(1  inches  (p.  219).  A 
gnaler  length  woald  bo  aaagoed  to  it  aooardioig  to  the 
dtta  Ihmished  by  V.  Oppert,  as  stated  in  RaiHinsnnV 
//frn./.  i.  31.^ ;  fi,r  if  till'  lubit  and  fool  st<XMl  in  tho  ratio 
of  5:3,  and  if  the  latter  contained  15  digits,  and  had  a 
length  of  815  miUimetresi,  then  the  length  of  the  ordi- 
aaiy  cnbit  would  be  525  mtUimfttRS,  and  of  the  nqral 
amnmini;,  with  Mr.  Orote,  that  tlie  cnbltB  in  each 
CSKWBM  B.ibylr.nian.  .V^S  millimi-tres,  or  23.1  !!•  inches. 

Berertin^  to  tlie  Mebrvw  na-asures,  we  should  l>o  dis- 
posetl  io  identify  the  nric  measure  implieil  in  2  Chnm. 
iii,  3.  with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit;  the  "old"  mcaaore 
sad  Eaekid'a  cubit  with  the  leaaer  one;  cither  of  28  or 
24  ilijfits;  iiiil  tbr  'nil. it  of  n  man"  with  the  third  one 
of  which  rh<Miiws  sjwsks.  lt<K'kb,  however,  identities 
tbt  Moaaic  measure  with  the  full  Egyptian  cnbit,  and 
accounts  for  the  differmoe  in  the  number  of  digits  on 
the  hypotheaia  that  the  Helnewa  auhatitnted  a  dhrlrion 
into  21  for  that  itir  >  _'s  di;^it.»,  the  size  of  the  digits  l»e- 
in?  of  ctiiirM'  incrcx-Htl  (p.  2<i<i,  2C7).  With  regard  to 
ihf-  Kibylonion  raeaanre,  it  seema  highly  improbable 
(hat  either  the  otdiiMfy  or  tho  royal  cubit  could  be 
Unttiisd  with  BKkiera  short  eobit  (aa  RoMnimQiler 
thi'!ks)^aaeiBg  that  it"  l<  nirth  on  either  of  tb«-  <  ompa- 
utions  above  oflin-etl  exceeded  that  of  the  Kgyptian 
cnbiL 

la  the  Mishtia  the  Moaaic  cubit  is  defined  to  be  one 
«f  ris  palms  (Cefim,  17,  §  10).  It  is  termed  the  mf>dcr- 
3t    ubit  rr-'rr^n  K),  and  is  dtsdngoished  fivMn  n 

ksser  cubit  of  five  palin*  >  ii  tbf  on,>  «ide  {Celim,  \h^, 
•ad  on  the  other  side  irom  a  lari^rr  one,  consisting,  ac- 
(loniing  to  Ilartenora  (in  Cel.  17,  §  9),  of  six  palms  and 
a  digit.  The  palm  ccin>i«i<'d.  ac<\«rtiing  to  Maimonides 
(•M.),  of  four  digiu ;  and  the  digit,  according  to  Arias 


Montanos  {Ant,  p.  1  of  four  harieycoms.  This  s'n'f^ 
144  barleycorns  as  ilir  1.  ii.Mti  of  the  cubit,  which  nc- 
cords  with  tin'  iinmlMT  u^si^'iird  to  the  ruhidi.t  jn.'tnf  t( 
Mm/iocrw  of  the  Arabians  (,lJockb,  p.  244>).  Tbie  length 
of  the  Mosaic  eabit,  as  computed  by  Thoains  (afler  ser- 

eral  trials  with  the  specitied  number  of  harleyc<tms  of 
middling  size,  placed  side  by  mi\v).  is  214..'d2  I'aris  lines, 
or  19.0;')lo  inches  (.Sliiil.  u.  Krit.  \\.  1 1'l It  seems  hanlly  ' 

pooaiUe  to  arrive  at  any  very  exact  cooduaioo  by  thia 
nrnde  of  cakidadoD.  Ssensdmifd  cadmated  144  bar» 

leyconis  as  e<]ual  to  23»..1.'>  Paris  lines  (Ikkrkh,  p.  2t>9), 
pcrhajw  fmm  having  used  larger  grains  than  the  aver- 
age. The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures" in  tbc  rtHKji  Cgciopadia  (xviii,  IM)  givea^  as  the 
resalt  of  his  owa  wpeileiMe^  that  M  avenge  gndno 
make  up  h  inches,  in  which  case  144  ~  18.917  inchca; 
while  the  length  of  the  Arabian  cidiit  referred  to  is 
compuftnl  at  2i;i«tr>M  I'aris  lines  (U..ekh,  p.  247).  The 
Talmwliata  state  that  tlte  Moaaic  cubit  was  used  for  tbe 
edifice  of  tho  Tabernacle  and  Tonfde,  and  the  leaser  en- 
bit  for  the  vessels  thereof.  Tliis  was  prolmbly  a  fiction ; 
for  the  authorities  were  not  agreed  among  themselves 
80  to  the  extent  to  which  the  les,s«  r  cubit  was  used, 
some  of  them  reathctiog  it  to  the  golden  altar,  and  parts 
of  tbe  braaaa  altar  (lliabaa,eui7,  flO).  Bat  thia 
'  distinction,  fictitious  as  it  may  have  Ijeen,  shows  that 
the  cubits  were  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  tacrtd  and 
proj'iiiit,  as  »i.nti-d  in  works  on  Hebrew  arcbsMtlogr. 
Another  diatinctiua,  adopted  by  the  rabbiniata  in  refers 
eoaa  to  the  pafan,  woidd  tend  to  ahew  that  they  did  not 
rigidly  adhere  to  any  <k'fiiiite  length  of  cubit :  for  thqr 
recognised  two  kinds  of  [alniM,  one  wherein  the  fingers 
Uiy  loosely  open,  which  they  denominated  a  tfniling 
palm ;  the  other  wherein  the  fingers  were  doody  com- 
pressed,  and  styled  the  gnitutg  pafan  (Garp- 
zov.  Ajipnr.  p.  fi74.  fuC>). 

(4.)  I'rof.  T.  (  I'aine,  the  acute  and  accu- 
rate author  of  Soloman'$  Temple,  etc.  (Bust. 
18S1),  presents  some  origiiud  and  ingenious 
Tiews  en  the  aab|Mt»  which  appear  to  us  to 
solve  most  of  the  above  ilitiiculti> «.  Ha 
maintains  that  there  Mas  hut  one  cubit  in 
use  among  the  Hebrews,  and  that  essentially 
tha  aamo  with  the  Jigyptian  cubit.  The 
hand-breadth*  tie  lemrda  as  an  ad^tioo 
(o  6)  to  the  ns!  itself  i 'i  r).  for  convcnieooa 
of  holding,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  Tlll% 


4 


Cnbit-rale,  according  to  P;dne. 
he  thinks,  likewise  explains  tho  peculiar 
phraseology  in  Ezekiel  xliii,  13:  rrast  nast 
nci:\  .4  athtt  [i,  e.  the  rule]  Ls  a  cubit 
and  a  hand-brea  lth  long  (p.  72).  So  also  by 
means  of  the  following  (igure  he  shows  that 
oidy  six  cu()ii'<  wire  counted  on  the  reed 
(&  r),  while  tite  hand-brca<llh  (a  b)  was  a 
handle  to  hold  the  reed  by.  Thus  Ezck.  xl, 
5, "  And  in  the  man'a  hand  a  measuring^ reed 
six  cubiu  by  the  [regular]  cubit,  and  a  hand- 
breaiUh"  [additional] ;"  again,  Ezek.  xli.  x, 
"A  full  reed  of  six  great  cubits,"  nCjsn 
n^^SK  niSK  Ua,  Uurallv,  as  the  Masu- 
retic  accents  require.  fA*-  rrtd,  tix  cubits  fo 
the  ji'xW,  i.  e.,  as  Mr.  Paine  shrewdly  inter* 
prets  the  joint  nf  the  reed,  one  of  its  knots  or 

seel  jDn*,  as  in  thr  'nbjdined  rut  iif'i  I.').  \\1 

ihu  suggests  the  surmise  that  tbc  throe  larger 
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•od  mifKMit  digit*  orer  the  cubits  deacribed  above  as 
flxfeaot  were  acCaaOy  no  part  of  the  measure  itself,  but 
only  the  lintcrr-marks  or  himdlt  by  mpan*  of  which  it. 
was  ^B-sped  ill  u-vi-.  If  thc«e  be  deiducted,  the  cubit  will 
be  reduced  to  t  he  usual  or  ttaditioiuny  reckonings  whidi 
is  about  18  inchea. 

We  take  the  Hberty  of  addhtu^  mrne  interesting  re- 
si^archi's  fri'iii  a  |iri\aH'  c  innuiiiiralion  by  the  *..'im<' 
writt  r,  in  which  lie  bclirvv.-*  that  he  has  iliscoverwl  ihe 
rnbit  Ivrkrd  up  in  Ike.  tockets  of  tbS  Tabemads  WSUs. 

Having  determined  that  these  were  each  |  cubit  aqiuaie 
and  i  cnlrit  thick,  he  makes  the  fbltowtng  corioos  cal- 
culation :  Thi'  'Xi  sihi  P  NK'kcis  i.f  the  plonks  (Kxml. 
xxvi,  lb~'2i>)  wi.iilil  make  4  cubit  cubes,  i.  c,  if  piled  t<»- 
getber,  a  »*li(l  mans  2  cubits  in  each  dimension;  or,  in 
other  terms,  24  sockets  aaada  a  solid  cubit.  At  each 
■odtet  weighed  a  talent- (Exod.  xu^-iii,  27X  we  have 
the  formula, 

M   •        .    *V  tft!i'n!!<  In  ullver 

1  cubit  <ln  tnche8)=  V  ^.  . . — ;  ; — t-tt — . 

*  w<fi};lit  uf  1  cul>.  iiirh  uf  Hilver 

As  the  talent  contained  StXX)  shekels,  and  as  silver 

weighs  9651  grains  ()cr  inch,  we  have,  bjwkititutioa, 

l«lblt=V  digrams  » 

shdtd  to  have  weiglied  (as 


or,  assuming  the 
al><)ve)  2"2()  ^ins, 

1  cnbit  (III  uuiifs^^  y 


=  Y'WT»^l^.^t  incheo. 

This  strikingly  a|,'recs  wiili  the  nsult  attained  above. 
FmC  Mm  ICmarks  that  the  oort«  for  the  tenons  in  the 
aoekets  mqr  safely  be  neglected,  as  the  dross  would 
foOy  counteriMdancc  them.  The  aUojr,  if  at  all  used  in 
manurai  tiiriiiir.  wuuM  not  matcfiaHy  lalsa  the  Tslne  «f 

the  eubit  in  tbir*  calculation. 

(5.)  Land  and  area  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
(Numb,  xxxr,  4,  5;  Esek.  xl,  27)  or  by  tbn  reed  (Exek. 
xlii,  20;  xliit,  17;  xlv,  2;  xlviil,  20;  Rer.  xxi,  16). 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  MiMc  of  the  use  nfas<|uarc 
measure  by  the  Jews.  Whenever  Ihiy  wishe<l  tw  dcline 
the  sise  of  a  plot,  they  specified  iu  length  and  breadth, 
even  if  It  wen  a  perfect  square,  as  in  £aek.  xlviii,  1& 
The  difficulty  of  definin;;  an  area  by  these  means  is  ex- 
{KTieneoil  ill  the  in'i  rpr,  trition  of  Niimli.  xxxv,  4,  .">, 
where  the  sulmrl  -  of  t  hi-  Levitical  cities  are  descrilxsl  as 
reaching  outwanl  irom  the  wall  of  the  city  1000  cubits 
found  about,  and  at  the  aaaoe  time  2000  ouhiu  on  each 
side  from  without  the  city.  We  can  hardly  understand 
these  two  inoasurements  otherwise  than  a-*  applying,  the 
one  to  the  wiilili,  the  other  to  the  external  Itoimdarj' 
of  the  suburb,  the  measurements  Iwing  taken  re«i]>ic- 
ttvcly  petpendicttlar  aiMl  parallel  to  the  city  walla,  liut 
In  this  ease  it  Is  oeeeasary  to  mideritand  the  wotds  ren- 
dered "fn>n>  without  the  city,"  in  ver. .',  n.s  meaning  ti> 
th<e  (jtclitsitm  «/'the  city,  so  that  the  length  of  the  city 
wall  should  be  addcti  iu  each  esse  to  the  9000  cubits. 
The  result  wouU  be  that  the  eiae  of  the  areas  would 
rar>'.  and  that  where  the  city  walls  were  unequal  in 
!eiij;!li,  the  nides  of  the  Milmrli  wiiiild  he  also  iiiic(|ual. 
For  instance,  if  the  city  wall  wire  .'(O")  culiits  \<:u<^,  then 
the  side  of  the  subiirb  would  l>e  'J  ~><M)  cul>it>  ;  il  t  lie  city 
wall  were  1000  cubita,  then  the  side  of  the  suburb  would 
he  3000  cubits.  Assuming  the  existence  of  two  towns, 
and  KUMi  ciibils  tiijnart  ,  I  lie  .-iri  .i  ofilii'  -uliurli  would 
ill  the  lornu  r  cane-  —  t;,itO(i,(MH)  square  cubit.ti,  and  wuidd 
be  24  tinie.'f  the  si/.e  of  the  Urarn;  while  itt  the  latter 
case  the  suburb  would  be  {>,O0O,0O0  square  rubita,  and 
only  8  times  the  si/.e  of  the  town.  Thu»  explanation  is 
not  wholly  sati^f.ii'hirv.  on  .•ici  oiiiil  ot'llh'  di'|ir( iiI iois 
of  the  suburbs  coni|iarcd  with  the  towii»;  neverthe- 
less any  other  exphuiatioa  only  exaggerates  this  dispro- 
portioo.  Kcil,  in  his  comment  on  Josh,  xiv,  4,  assumes 
that  the  city  wall  was  in  all  cases  to  be  regarded  as 
1000  cul.ii>  loiii:.\vliioli,wiili  the  IimM)  cubits  outride  the 
wall,  aiul  nica^ured  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wall. 
Would  make  up  the  2000  cubits,  and  would  give  to  the 
side  of  the  suburb  in  every  case  a  length  of  8000  cubits. 
The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  there  is  no  evidence 


as  to  a  unifonn  leiigth  of  the  walla^  and  that  tbm 
suburb  might  have  been  more  eonvenienrly  described  as 

3(KH)  cubits  on  each  side.  All  anibipiity  would  l;:ivo 
been  avoided  if  the  size  of  the  suburb  lu>l  bet  n  decided 
either  by  absolute  or  (dative  acreage;  in  other  woedK 
if  it  were  to  eomist  Id  all  eaaca  of  a  ecitain  0sed  aoeagt 
outride  the  walls,  or  if  it  were  made  to  vary  in  a  certain 

ratio  to  the  si/o  of  the  town.  .\»  the  text  stands,  neithi-f 
of  llies<'  mclhods  can  be  deduced  from  it.  See  Lkviti- 
CAL  City. 

2.  The  measures  of  distance  noticed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  the  three  following:  (a)  The  ttd'adj  or 
pace  (2  Sam.  vi,  IS),  answering  generally  to  our  yard. 
(6)  The  ^'"Xri  r'^Z",  kthriilh  hn-fU-itf,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V. ''  a  Utile  way"  or  "  a  little  piece  of  ground"  (Gen. 
XXXV,  16;  xlviii,  7;  2  Kings  v,  19).  The  cxpteaaioa 
appcaia  to  iiuficate  aoma  dcAoite  dtstauo^  but  we  an 
unable  to  state  with  prrcMon  what  that  distance  waik 
The  St>pt.  retains  the  Hi  bn  w  wt>rd  in  the  form  X<i,.^/>(i- 
3(1,  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  a  place,  adding  in  Cien. 
xlviii,?  tbe  words  card  riv  lavc^/M/ioi',  which  b  thus 
a  second  tiansiation  of  theexprsasimi.  If  a  certain  dia* 
tanoe  was  intended  by  lAis  tiandatioii,  it  would  be 
eltheV  the  ordinary  U  nj^th  of  a  racei-ouri-e.  or  Mich  a 
distance  as  a  horse  could  travel  without  Uing  ovi.rfa- 
tigued— in  other  wordl^  a  stage.  Ihit  it  probably  means 
a  kicality,  either  a  raee-eouiae  UscU;  as  in  3  Maocu  ir, 
II,  or  the  space  outride  the  town  walls  where  the  mee- 
coursc  was  usually  to  Im  fouii.l.  'I'lio  Stpt.  t:i\ir>  it 
again  in  (len.  xlviii,  7  as  the  equivalent  for  ICphrath. 
Tlie  Syriac  and  Persian  vewienB reader  tHkrath  by  parw 
ttmg^  a  well-koown  Persian  measure,  generally  cstiniated 
at  80  stades  (Herod,  ii,  6;  v,  53),  or  ftom  8}  to  4  Eng» 
lish  miles,  but  soinctinies  at  a  larger  amount,  even  up 
to  (JO  stades  (Strnb.  .\i,  The  only  conclusion  to  be 

drawn  from  the  Itible  i.t  that  the  kibrc^h  did  not  exceed 
and  probably  equalled  the  distance  between  Bctblebcm 
and  Rachel's  hurial-[dace,  which  Is  traditionally  idcnti- 
tied  with  a  spot  \\  miles  north  of  the  town,    (r)  The 
I        r)*^^,  dcrrJt  ydm,  or  C"!^  ^b*!^  makaUik  ydm,  a 
I  day's  Journey,  which  was  the  moat  natnl  method  of  cal> 
culatiii);  ilistances  in  travellin;;  ((Jen.  xxx,  8G;  xxxi, 
23;  Kxod.  iii,  IM;  v,  It;  Numb,  x,  3.1;  xi,  31  ;  xxxiii, 
'  8 ;  Dcut.  i,  2  ;  1  Kings  xix,  4  ;  2  Kings  iii,  9 ;  .Tonab  iii, 
1 8;  1  Mace,  v,  24,  28;  vii,  46;  Tobit  vi,  1),  though  bat 
I  one  instanee  of  it  occurs  In  the  New  Tei^unent  (Luke 
ii,  44!.    The  distance  indicated  l)y  it  w.-).*  iiatur.illy 
fluctuating, according  to  the  circumstance  of  the  travel- 
ler or  the  country  through  which  he  pas«>ed.  1 1  erodotus 
variously  estimates  it  at  200  and  160  stadea  (ir,  101 ;  v, 
53) :  Marinus  ( op.  Pu>l.  i.  1 1 )  at  150  and  179  stades ;  Pan- 
sanias  (\,      <;  2)  at  l.'H>  studes;  Siralxi  (i,       at  trom 
2M  to  ats)  stadea;  antl  Vegeliua  {JJe  He  Atil.  i,  11)  at 

from  20  to  94  roflaa  for  t  he  Koroan  anqy.  Tbe  ordinary 
day's  Journey  among  the  Jewa  was  thirty  mika;  hitt 
when  they  traveled  in  companies,  only  ten  miles.  Ke- 

Bpoli>i  formed  the  tir-t  ^tjiirr  out  of  Jerusalem,  according 
to  the  former,  and  Ik'eroili  according  to  the  latter  com- 
putation (Lighlf<M>t,  h'.jrrc.  in  Lue,  ii,  44).  It  is  impa^ 
tible  to  aasign  any  distinct  length  to  the  day'a  jounqr: 
Jahn'e  estimate  of  88  miles,  172  yan^  and  4  lieet,  b 
based  upon  the  falM-  ii<'^innptioii  that  itboia  BOma  flzad 
ratio  to  the  other  men«iire.H  of  length. 

In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  we  rnect  with 
the  following  additional  measures:  (d)  The  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  (rn^fiirov  itvc  a  general  statement  for 
:i  ■,<'T\  liiiiiT'  ■!  ili-iaiice.  such  as  would  ii;iliirally  l<e  re- 
ganled  aw  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  locality,  (e) 
The  (TritCioy,  ttadiuiUj  or  *'  furiong,"  a  Greek  mcasnie 
iniDKluoed  into  Asia  Bubseoueatly  to  Akxsnder's  con- 
quest, and  henee  first  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  (2 
!  Maoc.xi,5;  xii,9, 17,29),  and  subsequently  in  the  New 
{  Tcsument  (Luke  xxiv,  ,Iohn  vi,  19;  xi,  18;  Kev. 
xiv,  20;  xxi,  IG).  Both  the  name  and  the  length  of 
the  stade  were  borrowed  from  tbe  foot-raee  course  at 
Olympia.  It  cqvallad  eOO  Oiedt  ftM  (Hcffod.  ii,  149> 
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or  125  Roman  p«cc«  (PHn.  ii,  23),  or  C^C  J  ft^  t  of  our  j 
ucMiire.  It  Utns  fklU  below  the  furlong  by  5.'i}  fwu  i 
Th«  diauncGB  between  Jeruaalem  and  the  plMCS  yethA- 
oy,  Junnia,  and  ScythopolU,  arc  fi^vtn  with  toleniUe 
exaetucM  at  15  -taiUs  {.h>\m  xi,  IK).  2-10  stadea  (2  Mam 
xii,  9),  tod  6UU  »tad««  (i  Mace,  xii,  29\  In  *i  Mace 
n,  i  there  ia  an  crUent  cfm,  either  of  the  author  ur 
of  ih«  text,  iii  napect  to  tht  |MaUk»  of  Bethaian,  which 
is  given  &s  only  5  stades  from  JerwdMD.  The  Tdnrad* 
i-ifc*  d^^tcritx-  the  -itaili*  un<l»T  the  tcnn  re.*,  nnd  rcganloil 
it  a>  equal  to  625  feet  and  125  paces  (Carjizov,  Ap/mr. 
f.ti9).  (/)  The  mile,  fuKtoy,  •  Koman  measur. , 
cqjuUing  1000  Roman  paoea,8  atadc^  and  1614  KoglUh 
jnrds.   See  each  in  ita  place. 

HI.  MmturtM  nfCap<inly.—\.  TlifWic  for  liquid*  were: 
(a)  The  53,  %  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  etc),  oiiginally  agnifying 
a^bMui."  (b)  The  •"'n,  Ai«,a  nameof  Ein^tian  origin, 
fi«qiiently  noticed  in  the  Bible  (Kxod.  xxix,  40;  xxx, 
24;  N'utiib.  xv,  4.  7.  Kzek.  iv,  11;  etc.).  (<)  TS, 
/Jar»c,  ll>e  Utth,  the  name  meaning  "measured,"  the 
largeat  of  the  liquid  meaourefl  (I  Kings  rii,  2(>,  38;  2 
Ouon.  ii,  10 ;  Ezra  vit,  22;  Jia.  v,  10;  Luke  xri,  16). 

With  rei*ard  to  the  relative  valoea  of  theae  mearares 
we  ],ani  n"i!iin;;  from  tlic  Iliblr,  but  we  gnthtr  frum 
Joittphus  (.!«/.  iii,  X,  3)  that  the  bath  contained  6  bins 
(for  the  bath  equalletl  72  xetta-  or  12  cho^s,  and  the  bin 
2  rkat*),  and  from  the  rabbiniaU  that  the  hin  coDtaiiwd 
12  logii  (Carpwiv,  Appur.  p.  «86). 

2.  The  dry  vxamrr  cnntaineit  the  following  denomi- 
Batioaa:  (a)  The  3^,  tttb,  mentioned  only  in  2  Kinga 
vi,  SS^  the  name  meaning  literally  AoSm»  or  CBmeart, 
(A)  The  ^l^,<taKr,  mentioned  only  in  Exml.  xvi,  16-dfi. 
The  same  measure  i-t  i  Lsowhere  terme<l  "il"!^?,  issarin, 
as  being  the  tenth  part  of  an  epbah  (compare  Gxod. 
xri,  3ti),  whence  in  the  A.  V.  "tenth  deal"  (Uv.  xir, 
xxiii,  13;  Numb.  xv.  I.etc.>.  The  word  onicr  im- 
plii-.s  a  heap,  and  sectmtlanly  .<i  fhxtf.  {<■)  The  "^StO, 
tlik,  or  "  measure,"  this  being  ilie  etymological  meaiiuif; 
of  the  term,  and  appropriately  applied  to  it,  inn.oint.i  h  a.t 
it  wa.4  the  onlinarv  meaaure  for  houaehoM  ]lll^|Ml^teH 
((icn.  xviii.  r> ;  1  Sam,  xw.  IX;  2  Kiii;;s  vii,  1,  Ifi). 
Tbe  tireek  equivalent,  ffurof,  occunt  iu  MatL  xiii,33; 
Lake  siii,SL  Tbe  aeah  waa  otberwiae  temed  O'^^O, 
tia/uA,  aa  beiqg  the  third  part  of  an  ephnh  (Isa.  xl,  12; 
Yu.  Ixxx,  &).  (d)  The  nB*<at,  ephdk^  a  word  of  Kgyp- 
tian  origin,  and  of  frequent  recunence  in  the  BiUe 
(Exod- xvL,36;  Ix-v.  v.  1 ! ;  vi,20;  Numb,  v,  1.5;  xxviii, 
6;  Jud]{.  vi,  19;  Kuth  ii,  17;  1  Sam.  i,  24;  xvii,  17; 
SMk.slT,  11, 18, 14;  xlvi S,7, 11, 14).  (e)  The  T^r!), 
teA*i,»)/iiicooov,or '*  half-hotnt  r,"  literally  meaning  what 
ia  pound  out :  it  occurs  only  in  Uoa.  iii,  2.  (J')  Tbe 
*i^AAiier,  meaning  heap  (Ler.xxvii,  16;  Nmnb.  xi, 
32;  Ijta.  V,  10;  Ezck.  xlv,  13).  It  is  elsK-wherc  termed 
cor,  *^3,  from  the  circular  veaael  in  which  it  waa  mcAa- 
■ml  (1  King^  iv,  22;  v,  1 1 ;  2  GhfMI,  ii,  10;  xxvii,  6; 
\j.tx  vii.  -ii  :  F./<'k.  xK  ,  14).  The  Greek  equvalant, 
titfto^,  occurs  in  Luke  xvi,  7. 

The  niativafnportions  of  the  dry  measures  arc  to  a 
Mrtaia  enentwqpnaBed  in  tlie  names  imar&n,  meaning 
a  tenth,  and  aAoKtl,  a  third.  In  addition,  we  hare  tbe 
Biblical  >itatemont  that  tbe  oini  r  is  ilic  li-nlli  [lart  of  the 
eyhah(bxod.xvi,3t>), and  that  the  epbah  wa.4  tbetentb 
paitef  a  homer,  and  correapondeil  to  the  bath  in  licjtutl 
airawrt:  (lucek.  xlv,  11).  Tbe  rabbiniats  supplement 
ttis  by  stating  that  the  ephah  contained  tliree  scah«<. 
and  tbe  seah  li.x  cab.-!  ( C'ar|i/.o  v.  \>.  liH.!  >. 

The  scale  in  conatmcted,  it  will  be  observed,  on  a 
cmbination  of  deetmal  and  doodeeimal  ratiai^  the  for- 
■nrpaevailing  in  re«pect  to  the  omcr,  ephah.  and  homer, 
Ae  latter  in  respect  to  the  cab,  seah.  and  ephah.  In 
the  liquid  measure  tbe  du«Mleeimal  raliu  si\<>\\>-  ^\\t*  sxT*. 
aad  hence  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  ibis  was  the 
■igiaal,  ai  it  waa  nndoobtedly  the  moat  genenl  prin- 


ciple  on  wbirb  tbe  scales  of  antiquity  were  framed 
(llockb.  |>.  ii'*  1.  Whether  the  decimal  division  was  in- 
troduced from  some  other  system,  or  whether  it  waa  the 
reautt  oTlocal  usage,  there  la  no  evidence  to  ahow. 

W.  '\'\\r-  absMibite  values  of  the  liquid  and  dry  measures 
fonn  (be  stibjift  of  a  f-ingle  inquiry,  inasnuieb  a*  the 
tw^o  scales  have  a  tnen.nure  of  e(|ual  value,  viz.  the  l»ath 
and  tbe  epbah  {Vatek.  xlv,  11) :  if  either  uf  tbcae  can  be 
fixed,  the  oonveralon  of  the  other  denomhwtiona  into 
their  respective  values  readily  follow?*,  rnfortunately, 
I  be  <l;>ta  for  determining  the  value  of  tbe  b.ith  or  ephah 
nr.  It  M-anty  and  conHieiing.  Aiii  ini  is  have  been 
made  to  deduce  the  value  of  the  bath  frum  a  comparison 
of  the  dimenriona  and  the  enntenta  of  the  nolien  aea  aa 
given  iu  1  Kingi  vii, 23  20.  If  tb.  ^e  p.nrticular*  had 
been  given  with  greater  aniiraey  and  fulnesss  they 
would  have  furnished  a  sound  basis  for  a  calcidatiou; 
but,  aa  tbe  matter  now  stands,  uncertainty  attends  tbe 
sutament.  The  diameter  ia  given  aa  10  cnMta,  and  the 
circumference  as  30  rubits,  the  diameier  Ix  in^r  state<l  to 
lie  "from  one  brim  to  the  tither.''  AsHumintr  ibat  the 
vessel  was  circular,  the  proiwrtions  o(  iLi  (liiiim  ti  r  and 
circumference  are  not  sufficiently  exact  Ibr  matbcmati- 
cai  purposes,  nor  are  we  able  to  decide  whether  the  di- 
anu  ier  was  nieAsure»l  from  the  iiiti  rnal  or  tbe  exteniol 
edge  of"  the  ves-M'L  Tbe  dilbrenee.  however,  in  eiilur 
respect,  is  not  sulHi  ieiitly  great  to  affect  the  result  maie- 
rially.  The  shape  of  the  vessel  has  been  variously  con- 
ceived to  be  eireutar  and  polygonal,  cylindrical  and 
hemispherical,  with  i>eqKni<lii  iiiur  an<l  with  bnl;,nng 
sides.  The  contents  arc  given  as  20tM»  bathn  iu  1  Kings 
vii,  2<;,  and  3000  batlia  in  2  Chron.  iv,  5,  the  latter  being 
prabahly  a  oomipt  text.  The  conclusions  drawn  have 
been  widely  dtfl^rent,  as  might  he  expected.   If  it  be 

a-^Htuncnl  that  tbe  form  nf  the  vrtf^rl  was  cylinilrionl  la-* 
the  description  pnnia  f'(uir  mtuis  t'»  im[>lyi,  that  ii« 
clear  diameter  was  lo  cubits  of  the  value  (often  esti- 
mated} of  19J)&15  Engliah  inches  each,  and  that  ita  full 
contenta  were  2000  bath%  then  the  vahie  of  tbe  bath 

wiiiild  be  4.WM>r>  gallena;  for  tbe  contents  of  the  vessel 
wuiild  equal  2,715.638  cubic  inebe^  or  i<7i»3  gallonx.  If, 
biiwever,  the  statement  of  Josephus  (.4»/.  viii,  3,  y),  aa 
to  the  hemispherical  form  of  the  vessel,  lie  adopted,  t  hen 
the  estimate  would  be  reduced.  Saigey,  as  quoted  Ijy 
I  Ifctckh  1(1.  2*'>1),  on  this  hyjiotbe.".!?*  eab  idates  tbe  value 
of  the  bath  at  1«.0W>  French  litres,  or  a.lW07  Knglish 
gallons.  If,  further,  we  adopt  SaaLschttu's  view  as  to 
the  length  of  tbe  cubit,  which  he  pau  at  15  Dresden 
inches  at  the  highest,  the  vahie  nf  the  bath  win  be  fur- 
ther rciliirc.l,  aivonling  to  l  ali  iil.itioii.  tn  1<>1  Prus- 
sian quarts,  or  2.tiU57  Englisb  galliius;  wbile  ai  bi'*  lower 
yittimatf  of  the  cubit  at  12  inches,  its  vabu-  wuuUl  be 
little  more  than  ana  half  of  thia  amount  ^Architoi.  ii, 
171).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vessel  bulged,  and  if 
the  (liann  !<  r  m\A  circumference  wi  rr  inensunil  at  ibe 
neck  or  narrowest  pan  of  ir.  ^pace  might  lie  found  for 
2000  or  even  8000  baths  of  gr<'nt<  r  value  than  any  of  the 
above  eetimatesk  It  ia  therefore  hupclem  to  arrive  at 
any  satufactory  condaeionltom  thia  aouice.  Keverthe- 
les«,  we  tbiiik  tbi-  cakulatioaa  ate  not  without  their  u-<-. 
as  funiishing  a  certain  amount  of  presumptive  evi»lence. 
For,  setting  aaidc  the  theory  that  the  vessel  bulged  con- 
Nderably,  for  which  the  text  furnishes  no  evidence  wliat- 
ever,  all  the  other  computations  agrw  in  one  point,  via. 
that  the  bath  fell  far  1m  \..;,  \  :x\w  pla.  fd  on  it  hv 
Josepbtusand  by  mcMlern  writers  on  Hebrew  arehaology 
generally,  am>r<liiig  to  whom  the  bath  measures 
twcen  8  and  9  Cqgliah  gallooa.  See  Braxi«  Ska. 

We  ttim  to  the  stalementi  of  Jnhephus  and  other 
early  writer*.  The  former  states  ibaf  tin  l>atb  espials 
72  xrMm  (.In/,  viii,  2, 1>);  that  rbc  bin  t.jiuils  2  .\ttic 
cho*i  (iWf/. iii, «, 8 ;  9,  4);  that  tbe  s»-ab  etpjals  Ii  Ital- 
ian modu  {ibid,  ix,  4,  &) :  that  the  cor  equals  10  Attic 
medimni  (ihul.  xv,  9,  2);  and  that  the  issaron  or  omer 
equals  7  Attir  im/i//<i>  (ifii'l.  iii.  .  It  may  further 
be  implied  frum  Ant.  ix,  4, 4,  at*  com{kared  with  2  Kings 
vi,  26^  tbaA  he  ngardad  the  cab  aa  equal  lo  4 
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Now,  in  order  U*  rciiuoe  these  ^tattiiifiUs  to  cuiisiistency, 
ii  mu.»t  W  aasuniGd  that  in  -Int.  xv,  9,  2,  hi  has  cou- 
fiued  Ibe  medbMW  with  the  mtirttis,  and  in  iln/.  iii,  6, 
6,  the  cofyO  with  the  aulka.  Such  erran  thimr  doubt 
on  his  otlicr  ."tatoment.s,  and  tend  to  the  conclusion 
that  Jt>sf()hus  was  not  ri-ally  familiar  with  the  (Jretk 
meai^urnt.  This  iniprc««ion  in  supporitd  hy  his  appart  nt 
ignorance  of  the  t«no  mOrilitj  which  ho  fthoulU  have 
used  not  only  in  the  iMnmf{«  above  noticed,  bat  alM  in 

viii,  2.9.  whore  ho  wmiM  naitirally  hav«'  siilistitnt<>«!  it 
lor  72  jyjr/w, assutiiiiig  that  ih(  m'  wtre  Allic  j  ■  N«.v- 
Crtliekaa,  his  testiinony  titu»<t  Ik>  taken  a»  dt  ci>iv>ly  in 
Avor  ol  the  caMntial  identity  of  the  Hebrew  bath  with 
the  Atde  mttrkii.  Jerome  (m  Malt.  iM,  t8)  affinna 
that  the  seah  efpials  1 1  iii'ulii,  aiul  (in  F.zfk.  xlv,  1 !)  that 
the  cor  eijual.s  iiO  miniii:  statrini-iits  lliul  are  {glaringly 
inconsifltcnt,  inasmuch  a»  ttiero  were  3<)  scahs  in  the 
cor.  The  sialemenu  of  Epiphauiua,  in  hia  tieatiae  Dt 
MeiuitHt,  are  equally  remarkable  for  inooBiiiteiiqr.  He 
atatfs  fii.  177)  thrit  the  cor  eqii.tl'*  'M  mxlii.  On  this 
aasuuipliuii  the  Latli  would  e4|ual  51  srxtarii,  hut  he 
gives  only  50  (p.  178);  the  seali  would  equal  1  mudius, 
but  he  giVea  \\  Modn  (jf.  lid),  or, acoonling  to  his  cati- 
nate  of  17  mrtarii  to  the  wediwi,  m  MTtarU ;  thoqgh 
elsewhere  he  !i^^i:,'Ms  lA]  .itj-tiirii  as  its  value  (p.  182); 
the  omer  would  !«<■  it^^^,  Mxtarii,  hut  he  givcij  7J  (p. 
18'2k  implyinf;  45  niodii  to  (he  cor;  and,  lastly,  the 
ephah  ia  identified  with  the  Egyptian  ariabi  (p. 
wldeh  waa  cither  4}  or  8|  mofHi,  according  aa  it  waa  io 
the  old  or  the  new  incaMire,  tliou^'h,  according  to  his  es- 
timate of  the  cor,  il  would  oidy  equal  3  modtu  Little 
leBanoe  can  be  placed  on  Ktatementa  ao  looacly  made, 
and  tlw  qnetfian  aiiaea  whether  the  identification  of  the 
bath  with  the  metrMt  did  not  ariae  oat  of  the  cireiim- 
stance  that  the  two  nu-a.-'im's  helii  the  wamc  relative 
position  in  the  scales,  each  being  »ulxlivided  into  72 
parts;  and,  again,  wlietber  the  as«ignment  of  30  modii 
to  the  cor  did  noi  aviae  out  of  there  being  SO  aeahs  in 
it.  The  diaovpanciea  can  only  be  explained  on  the  as- 
sumptiun  that  a  widf  niar^'in  alluvnd  for  a  long 
meastirci amounting  to  an  iitcreas^c  ul  lilty  percent.  Tliis 
appears  to  have  been  the  cane  from  the  definitioil  of 
the  aeah  or  odTov  given  by  Hesychius  (/iii^toc  yifiuv, 
Hyovv  iv  i'lfiitrv  fii'iCtov  *lrrtX«(<v),  and  again  by  Huidas 
(/nioiov  i'VtpirnrXiifiu'fin  oi',  *rj'i((  ^(iSTioi'  tyn  Kni 
iffitavv).  Assuming,  however,  that  Joeephu.^  was  right 
In  identifying  the  bath  with  the  vutriUn,  ita  value 
woulil  be,  acoofdinic  to  Biickh'a  estimate  of  the  latter 
(p.  278\  1998.95  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  8.7058  Eng- 
li-'h  galloits;  Imt.  ai  rorditig  to  the  estitii.dr  >.!'  U<'rtht  nu 
(ptii  /i.  p.  73),  iy8;).77  I'arls  cubic  inches,  nr  ^.lit)L♦^>  Kng- 
Ush  gallons. 

The  rabbiniata  famish  data  of  a  difleient  liind  for 
ealcolating  the  Taloe  of  the  Hebrew  measures.  They 

ectiiiiati<l  the  lo;;  to  liC  ciiiial  to  six  hen  egjjs  the  cubic 
content!*  ol  which  were  ascertained  by  measuring  the 
amount  of  water  they  displaced  (Matmonides.  in  Cel.  17, 
S  10>  On  this  basis,  Tbenioa  estimated  the  log  at 
14.088  Paris  euUe  inebei,  nr  .06147  English  gallrtn,  and 
the  bath  at  ini  I.H!)  Paris  cubic  iiulus.  or  -I.4.'n<',  pr- 
ions (St.  u.  A';,  p.  1(11, 121).  Again,  the  log  of  water  is 
aaid  to  have  weighed  108  Egyptian  dracbmse,  each 
equalling  (U  barlcyooras  (llaimoaidcs,  w  PeaA,  3,  $  6, 
ed.  Gubius).  Thenius  finds  that  6588  baileyeoms  fill 
aliout  the  same  space  as  6  hen  eggs  (AV.  v.  A'r.  p.  112). 
Again,  a  log  is  said  to  till  n  ve:>«w'l  4  digits  long,  4 
br<i.<ul,  aiul  2^jf  high  (Maitnonides,  f»i  Pnr/.  Menachoth). 
This  vessel  would  contain  21.6  cubic  incites,  or  .07754 
gallon.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  from  these  data 
woiiki  airree  tolerably  »  <  11  u  ith  the flnt  catiaoata formed 
on  the  notices  of  the  molten  sea* 

In  the  New  TeMaownt  we  have  nottcea  of  the  fol- 
lowing foreign  measures:  (n)  The  metritis,  /uripifriK 
(John  ii,  6 :  /V. V. "  firkin"\  for  liquids.  (A)  The  c*a- 
nir,  \oh'tl  (Iti'V.  vi,  <">;  A.V.  "  ni<  aMirf" ),  for  dry  ihiii^,-s, 
(c)  The  retttt,  ^anjc,  applied,  howcTcr,  nut  to  llic  par- 
ticular nNamn  ao  nuMd  by  tlie  GimI(%  but  to  any 


small  vejssel,  fiuch  as  a  cup  (Jlork  vii,  4, 8 ;  A.  V. "  p«.>t"). 
(J)  The  iii'xliu^.  siniihirly  applied  to  describe  any  ves- 
sel of  moderate  dimcnuona  (Matt,  v,  15;  31ark  iv,  21} 
Lake  xi,  88;  A.V.  ■^IniaheTO ;  though  properly  mean- 
ing a  Itoman  measure, amounting  to  aUmt  a  jkcU. 

The  value  of  the  Attic  mttreti*  has  alreotly  been 
stated  to  be  8.(i(j9G  gallons,  and  coiu«equently  the  amount 
uf  liquid  in  six  stone  Jars,  containing  on  tile  average  2| 
mdritm  eadi,  would  exceed  110  gallons  (John  ii,  6). 
Very  jMissilily,  however,  the  (Jreek  tt  rin  n  jirr><  iit.-»  the 
Hebrew  InitJt,  ami  if  the  bath  \k'  taken  at  the  lower  es- 
timate as>igned  to  it.  the  amount  would  l>e  reduced  to 
about  60  galloua.  £ven  this  amount  for  exceeds  the 
requirements  for  the  purposes  of  legal  purification,  the 
tctulejicy  of  Plinrisaical  refinement  Im  ing  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  water  to  a  nuniinuni,  i~>>  that  a  quarter  of  a 
log  would  suffice  for  a  pcr8«>n  (Mishiui,  YaJ.  1,  }  l"). 
The  question  is  one  simply  of  arciuEokgicai  intefest  aa 
iDastiating  the  cuatons  of  the  Jews,  and  dees  Bok  aftct 
the  charaetarof  the  miracle  with  which  it  ia  connected. 

The  chondx  was  ^  of  an  Ati  ic  mff/immra^andaailtailMd 
nearly  a  quart.  It  n-pre.«ented  the  usual  MMMOA  of 
com  for  a  day's  food,  and  hence  a  choMOt  for  a  penny, 
or  denarius,  which  usually  purchased  a  bushel  (CSeero, 

IVrr.  iii,  81),  indicated  a  great  scarcity  (Hev.  vi,  Cii. 

With  regard  tt>  the  use  of  lair  measures,  various  pre- 
cepts are  expressed  iu  the  Mosaic  law  and  otiier  ]kartS 
of  the  Uible  (Lev.  xix,85,86;  I>eat.  zxv,  14)16;  IVov. 
XX,  10;  Eiek.  xlv,  10),  and  in  aB  pcobability  standati 

measun'S  were  kept  in  the  Temple.,  as  was  iu<ual  in  the 
other  civilizeil  countries  of  antiquity  (I)<»ckh.  p.  121. 

IV.  The  following  are  the  various  Biblical  « lights 
and  measures  of  all  kinds,  iu  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  original  terms,  with  tlieir  coRcct  and  oonTeotkMid 
rendering^  and  the  neucat  nodem  rspwamtBtiTa; 


llrl..  mOr.  Kam.  A.V.  EqahrdMl. 

Adarkon.  DaHe  **  dram"  qvarltr  mgU, 

ArgiiHou  SttterliMg  "piece  of 

ver,"  etc. .  .hal/-fnim», 

Ass&HoD.  A»mriti$  "  fiinhltig"  . .  .;»-nfttr. 

Animah  Ciihii  "cnh  i"  Imlf-  ard. 

BiUh  llath  "  bath"  n'uirit  r-lurrtl. 

Hatds  Ilnth,  "menfure".,  i/nor',!  .'(iriff. 

Hi'ka  brka  *'  heknh,"  etcqimrttr-ounce. 

Chanix.  Chtmix  "  meusnre*'. .  .gvort. 

Dsrkeniou  « ..Dane  "  dram"  qHttrter-eagU. 

Den4rion ....  .Dtnarttu  "  penny'* ....  MhiUiMg. 

Dinkt  etc.  ...SVwsifl  "Journey".,  .•(genenill. 

Didrtebmoo  ,.DUradim,....*'  trlhote".. . .  .fuarter.disnar. 

Dr&chm*  DnwAma ....  .**  piece  of  sli- 
ver" Hhittinfi. 

Ephah  Ki'hnh  "  ephah"  hutf-l-vM. 

Elsl);i  yiinifi-  "Hiijrer"  lifutfr-tfiinth. 

(ieiiiii  (irruh  "jrernh"  hnlf-jfnnirxr't, 

Uonied  St>au  "cubil"  quartri-yani. 

Ilin  Itin  "hln"  gaU-m. 

Homer  Homer  "  homer"  dmihU-larrtL 

Ifsar^n  Tmth.  "tenth  dear'..Aa//]Melk 

Kttb  Kab  "cab"  mmrt. 

Knneh  Rred  "reed"  nal/^rod. 

Ker'helb,  etc. . Vote  : . ."bow," etc- ..bmthtt. 

Kestiuh   AVnto  "piece  of 

moner"  —  innot. 

Kihr/ith,  e\e..  ..'^ifare  "  'wiiv,"  etc. .  .Klmrt  ilManM, 

Klkki'ir  Talnii  "talent"  /.i/n./i  .-./.ir'^Al; 

Koihtinlt-s. . . .  (fiKuhnm  "  fiirthinu"  . .  f<xrthtnti. 

Kr>meU'  JIand/ul  "  liMiuirtil"  .. . ,  liaml/ut. 

Kor  Kur  "  cui "  hugtihfcd. 

K<>rot>  Kor  "  nie:iMire". .  JiooiJiMd, 

I/>pii>n  SiuiU  "  mite"  mitt. 

l>ihek  l^theJc  "measure^...! 

Lithos,  etc. . . .  Aitoflc  "  stoneV 

throw  " . . .  Istons-rlbww. 

I.iirn  Pwmd  ...**poond".....noimd. 

Log,    ..." loe"  Ml/-«M. 

Mnnch  "nianeh"  rfotiUs^WMML 

Metiviis  M,i,.t,H  "  Ilrkln"  firkin. 

Milion  M'l-  "  mile"  I'-n/,'. 

Mna  Mina  "  pound"  triplrhal/- 

eaoU. 

M6dlos  M.Miiig  '•bu^he^  vrrL 

Omer  Oilier  "  omer"  ha}/-p«k. 

OrKuia  Fallumu  "  fathom" . . .  ./athtmu 

Pi^htts  Ktt  "enbtt".  half-yard, 

Keba  Fourth  "Ibarth"  fcaO^^iMftsr- 

otinee.  ^ 

84ton  Seah  "  measnre" . .  .jteek. 

8eML  Srah  "eeah"  .jisak. 

 XMrd,  "third"  .«£ 
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Sh.kfl  Shfktl  "  shekel". 

I  ..Stade  "torloog" 


hlodius  or 
Sudioo 
SUter . . 


fhalf-oHttee. 
.../wrUmg, 

piece  of 

money". 

TaUntlou  ....  Talmt  *'  taleiii  ' . . . 

TVjnlMcta.  liand'breadth."  hand- 

•  brtatUh" 

Tited«  Pace  "pare"  

Zivtte  StxtaHma  "  meMore" . 

Zintb  Span  "  spAn"  

Y.  TlM  IbOowinK  tablet  exhibit  «t  one  vkiw  the  ap- 

Ilm  of  the  foregoing;  invcsti 

I.  UEBRBW  WKIOUTS. 


. .  th»i 
lam, 

.  .pane. 
..j/iMt. 


»>i. 

Ctanh 

11 

10 

Reka 

110 

i 

so 

i 

Shekel  

i 

11 

lOU 

fiO  IManeb  

II.IMK) 

1 

am  1   W  IKIkkar. 

0)0,000 

114 

T 

IL  SCRIPTURE  MONEYS. 


1     irwMi  RallM. 

[>«p.Va]wtio«i. 

Cam 

■t  Worth. 

$ '  cto.  mlilv 

• 

j  Lepton 

Or«dc 

i^uodniaa 

Human 

as 

8.S 

« 

1  &4 

1  R.4 

Deoaiius 

Silrer 

15  4.7 

16  4.T 

Drachma 

Greek 

<< 

IT  &9 

16  4.T 

Didrnchm 

u 

4i 

as  1.9 

SU  9.4 

SUll«T 

«l 

Onld 

TO  3.7 

«1  &» 

Shekel 

•Iewl«ih 

Silrer 

ft) 

Urcek 

IT  00  8.a 

IB 

47  S.8 

TUoak 

M 

OoM 

UM  09 

48 

ZIL  HZBRBVr  XBASURBB  OF  LENGTH. 


loetiM. 

aT6 

4 

3.02 

.-.II. 

'  8 

9.0T 

U 

8 

i 

iai4 

I  M* 

M 

18 

IV.  HEBREW  LIQUID  MBASUREa 


Urn 

18 

1  1  1.88 

8  8  at 

88 

8  8.78 

8  •  ass 

88   1  1.8 

n 

188 

BBBRKW  DRY  HSA8UBB& 


C£b.  

l|jOmer 


•i  8| 

!4<>ah 

181  10 

1»1  100 

30 

VL  jUlerai*rr.—J.  D.  Michaelii,  Sufplem,  ad  I^x. 
JMr.  p.  IStI:  Hawv,  K*»ay  on  the  Aneiat  Wriffhti, 
Afomey.  etc.  (Oxford."  IKif.) ;  F.  p.  IJaycr.  /V  .\'iii>iu,L* 
HArao-Samuriianiii  (V.nlfiiti;i*  Kdctanorum,  I7H1 ;  writ- 
tM  in  rrjily  to  />iV  I'ndchthfit  tUr  .liii].  Miinzm,  Dllt- 

aov,  1778);  Uapfdd,  Jktraektui^  dutikUr  SttUmg  dor 
A,  T.  Tfa^inifeiift,  In  tho  Shtdtem  mud  /TrMIra,  1880, 

fi,tl'-3'tl ;  Thcniu^  1846.  i,  78  nq.  :  (i.  Seyffarth, 
BHtrdgt  zur  Kenntnit*  der  LUeratur,  Kutut,  .Myth'il.  tovl 
Gtichichttt  (Us  nlten  Aegypten;  Cumberland,  Kuny  on 
Wtigkt*  ami  Utamiru;  Arbnthnot^  TtMa  qf  Ancient 
Oobm,  etc. :  Bi)ckb*ii  Metrotor/urhe  Untermehtnufen ; 

Momra.'cn'si  (iftrhirhtr  tlra  hni  Mun'i'f'  u      ;  Don 

\.\$ui\m-z  tjueiiio's  Ettai  tiir  I's  Sijsifvu s  M,!rl'jui.t  tl  time  avoids  nil  I'rotcstant  ]Kilcmic». 
MtjfUtairuM  drs  .\ncim*  PtupUt ;   MnWi  T.  I'tb.  d. /leil. 
Maiue  ikr  UArStr  awj  Udlemn  (Freib.  IKiiK) ;  Ilezfeld, 
M^tntogiadit  VmrtmUrtmehun<fm  (Lcip^  18G3-6);  Tuck- 
MOD,  A«/UM«  Mvtt-SgHem  (Breafaui,  Vm). 


M vIrapblaAa  ( M  riroo^aviK),  a  Grade  tbeologiaii, 

buhop  r.f  Smyriin,  tl<)uri>hrd  in  tlic  ?th  ocntur>'.  He 
is  partiouLirly  known  for  liin  oiipo^ition  to  I'hotiim.  lie 
was  aln'a4ly  liinhoji  of  .Smynia  whi-n  hi»  friend,  the  pa- 
tmtcb  Igoatiiu^waa  replaced  by  PholjiU|and,altbough 
be  «t  flm  raonf^bed  tbe  new  potriareb,  be  aabaeqiient> 
ly  oppoJMMl  him  s<i  tu  rccly  a*  to  Iw  liimstclf  di-poaod 
and  cast  into  pri^m.  When  J^^natius  was  remtorcd  by 
empenir  Iia«il  I,  Metrophane*  regained  his  see,  nnti  in 
tbe  Cooncil  of  Conatantinople  (Wiit)  ahowed  lunaeU'  uiie 
of  tbe  OKMt  ardent  of  Pbodua^  advetMriee.   After  tlie 

dfjith  of  Ij:n;itiii>.  in  X7!»,  l'hotilI^i  tx'iatne  ajjain  jiatri- 
arch,  and  3Ielropliaiic8  w  jis  again  dr|KW(i.  Hi-  nt-viT- 
thi'lctM  OOOtlamd  (0  speak  and  to  write  against  I'holins, 
and  was  axoomniUDieued  in  We  have  no  deuUs 
hte  life  after  tbat  date.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mnntn  l  ccinccrniiij?  the  dispute  with  Photiua  frcttn 
«o«  to  n7o,  w  hii  li  is  pHwr^etl  l»oth  in  (ireek  and  I..aLin 
in  Labbc,  i  'nurilin,  vol.  \  iii.  and  in  Haderua,  .A  eta  Con- 
dta  (Ingulsudt,  ItiOl,  4U>).  See  Fabriciiis,  BMiotk. 
€frmea, »,  7W;  Bamidin,  AimiA  ad  ann.S70 ;  Hankini, 

Srri[>ti)n*  Ht/zttntini,  x\  u,  1;  xviii,  M;  HoafcTi  JVovV. 
Bit'i/.  (itnernU,  x.x.w,  220.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Metroph&nds,  CRtTori:i.r!4,  a  Greek  theologian 
of  tbe  17th  oentary,waalx>ni  in  fieRBa,and  waa  edioeap 
ted  at  tbe  eonrent  sebool  at  Atboa.  Afterwards  be 
served  in  an  intimate  relation  to  tlie  celehnilnl  patriarch, 
Cyril  I. near,  who  in  IGIG  sent  him  to  Kni,'lnni!  to  Ik."  in- 
strur:<  a  ill  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  iIh'  ( 'hurch  of 
F^ngland,  and  to  oontintae  bia  education  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford,  even  tben  a  veiy  ceUbrated  edacatioaal 
institution.  Lucar,  in  a  letter  to  (Jeorj^e  Ablxitt.  arch- 
hi«ht>p  of  (  aiitertmry,  at  thia  time  tMniplaincil  bitterly 
of  the  pn>^'.H.<«  made  by  tbe  Jesuits  in  the  Eastern 
Cbuicb,  and  of  tbe  inabtlitj  of  biscteigjr  to  aucccsafully 
resiae  tbem  fbr  want  of  onflSelent  Instnietion  (see  tbat 
letter  in  P.  ("olonii'>ii  (^fitmnnn  rrr.fpint.  \  lt>87], 
Ep.  4<J;  bLmi  in  his  Dpp.  e<l.  Katiric,  |  I  Iamb.  1709  j,  p. 
667).  Metrophanes,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  wao 
well  reerired  by  arcfabiabop  Abbou  and  king  Jaase^ 
In  1610  or  1821  Metropbanes  went  to  Oemiany,  wbci* 
he  visited  the  Protestant  iiniverMties  of  Wittenbe^gi 
Tubiuffen,  .\lt<lorf.  Strx-lmri:,  and  Ilelmstadu  In  the 
latter  place  he  niaili-  the  ae(|uainiance  of  Oonrine, Ca- 
Itxtus,  and  Goniad  Uoni^a%  at  wboao  sqgfOoUon  be 
wrote,  in  18SS,  a  eooflnrion  of  tbe  tenets  oftbe  ortbo* 
dox  <treek  Chnrcli.  with  an  exjKwition  of  it?>  prineipal 
customs.  This  was  suljf*e<piently  publishei!,  together 
with  a  Latin  translation,  by  .John  Ilomejus,  Mm  of  t'on- 
rad,  and  an  introduction  by  Conring  (see  Conringii  Of^ 
vi,  p.  391),  at  Hdmstadt,  in  1661.  Kmm^  bis  otber 
proiluctions  in  (iermaiiy  we  fliut.  Jl<  f'l'  ihun  i/iiif/>i»(iam 
U(u/ i/icu(]mt,  I'rudelius  (.Miterb.  1737j  -.--Oraih 

Graea  pam^rica  H  di>yniutica  in  miliriliitfin  dotiuM 
La/jMeMnsa,per  M.G.Queocinm  (A1L1626):— /KitigMNno 
ad  qtuuHoHfm  de  dieto  apoHoKeo  **  Sphitu  ambutate,**  Gr. 

et  lAlt.t  i^.  n  M,  Itindf'ni,  h''»rndiltii»tis  i  t  iininuiilri  i\<liirnt 
Ml  Joh.  .Mtiitrii  tihinf.  (iritcn-burlHirum  fif.  Fratiziiia 
(Stendal  1787) : — /V  /irunr/wdofMMie/t/cra'H.cd.Schwen- 
t«rus  (Norimb.  1G26);  and  letters  to  be  (bund  in  G. 
Richteri  KpUtotU.  p.  720,  and  in  J.Cbr.  Wolfli  Cmaprrtu 
tuprU.ipifi.  p.  2i">.  I'.i;,  i-.".>.  Ill'  lu  \t  went  Sir  sutni'  time 
to  Venice  as  a  teacher  of  (ireek.  ami  finally  returned  to 
OonAtantino|ilei  In  what  year  is  unreriatii.  He  subse- 
quently beoMM  petriarcb  of  Alexandria.  The  most  im- 
portant of  an  his  works  is  tbe  abore-nenlieiiod  confee 

sion  (  O/ioXuyi'rt  rT/',  in  aTo\tKi\c  li:K\i]niaf  tblAn^ 
Xirijc  Km  fiwo<Tr«\iv;}t,  ic.r..\.^  It  is  a  rather  full, 
clear  <  \;>osttion  of  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  the 
Greek  Cburcb,  more  in  tbe  fcmn  of  a  theological  analy- 
sis than  of  a  strictly  symbolic  work.   He  shows  in  it 

great  opposition  to  the  IJomish  Church,  but  at  the  --anie 

The  charge  that 

Metni|dianes  was  Luthrran  in  tendency  is  unjust,  and  is 
ijpioreid  by  all  able  tbeokgians.  According  to  Hetio- 
pbanea,  tbe  Onwk  deetrinea  can  be  dividal  into  two 
paMa»  fimning  •  <*sinipie"  and  an  ''eoonomiear  i 
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cf  theology  (jCot\f.  p.  1 3.  ed.  WeisMnb.).  The  firet  treats 
of  God  and  of  the  Trinity,  leading  nitunUly  to  the  ex- 
poMtion  of  the  Gieek  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy 
Gboet  {Ccnftti.  p.  16  sfj.^l.  If  we  c<>mf>are  the  doctrine 
of  tlic  author  mi  ilic  |Hiiiit  with  (h<'  ir,'ii!i;iciii  lUi' 
Ureek  fatherv,  we  tind  the  doctrine  much  more  ctimi>lett', 
and  MMnewbat  Mmilar  to  that  of  the  Ljitin  Chun*h. 
Each  of  the  three  divine  persons  standa  in  a  definite  re- 
lation to  the  two  otiion*.  and  at  the  same  time  cnnsti- 
tutr  one  form  <A  tlir  I'l  it\'.  I'hi'  tirr«t  jn-rwoi  xtaml-*  hh 
the  father  of  the  ai-cond  oiul  the  Minder  ( ir^io/joAtcv),  but 
embiacea  tbem  both  in  himself  aa  cure.  The  second 
peiBOO,orflon,po9seaee8  a  Xoyoc,the  thinl  the  vp6fikiifta 
of  the  lirst,  aa  irvtv^,  an  identity  with  both,  ^iec 
WeisM'nlKini.  Pnrj'atio  Ui  his  A)  j»i((iir  lilt-  SymfKil. 
Ecckt.  OrimUiUt  (Jeaa,  It^oO;;  Uittjlmaier,  IH  Mttro- 
pkane  Crilepiilt  (Almtk  1749) ;  Neale,  Fhrtnt,  Cotaea, 

Metropolitan  (MrfrpoiroXirtfc)  is  the  name  of  an 
ecclesiastical  <ii;;iiit.-iry  -  an  <  |iir<oo]»al  officer— wliu,  by 
virtue  of  his  residence  in  tlic  capital  of  a  country  or 
province,  exercises  not  only  the  authority  of  a  pveaiding 
officer  in  his  own  diooeae,  but  exertis  in  some  sense,  ju- 
riadiclioti  over  the  other  biaho{)8  of  the  mme  country  or 
pnivinci';  and  in  this  resjtcct  differs  from  t\\v  (tiT/ibuikop 
(q.  v.),  wlit>  bimi'ly  enjoys  some  addilioaal  privileges  of 
hooon  and  respect  not  common  to  Um  plain  biahop 
(comp.  Schaff.  Ch.  //i*t.  \,  270). 

The  office  originated  in  the  Roman  countries,  when 
the  chief  cily  of  a  iir<i\  in<  e  was  called  /4»;rooToXn-. 
The  date  of  ita  origin  cannot  be  exactly  fixed,  but "  the 
third  century,"  aaya  CSolenHOi  {Mwmti  ^  Pnlaejf  and 
Ritualum,  p.  ■>;?.') ^.  "may  be  n>garded  as  the  period  in 
which  it  w;i>  iliietly  cfm.Kilidatctl  and  08tablishe<l." 
Hornaiiist.-«  bold  that  it  can  1h'  traceil.  nt  least  in  f^enii, 
to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  that  mention  is  made 
of  the  offlee  in  llw  kttera  of  Fnil  to  Timothy  and  to 
Titus  (comp.  Pierre  tie  Slarca,  Corurtrtt.  lih.  vi,  Giorgi, 
I*r  Anttqtio  Knl.  .Uifio)n>l.).  Several  of  the  Chunh 
fall.ers  also  mention  the  fact  that  the  metn)|iolitan 
office  existed  in  apaai*4ic  days  (e.  g.  €hr3-sostom,  15 
Horn,  im  V.  Tim^  and  Eaaabiua,  Hut.  Etrk*.  Hi,  &  4)  ; 
bnkit  is  clear  that  "  the  minf  of  metropolitan  doox  not 
OOCnr  until  the  4ih  century"  ((\ileman,  Auc.  ChrUtinni- 
ty  ICxfiiiiilijiiil,  \\.  14il).  The  title  was  first  publicly 
adopted  by  the  Church  at  the  Council  of  Nicca,  A.U. 
lies,  and  (here  aeena  good  gmand  for  the  bdief  that, 
liki-  all  other  rpi.«copal  officets  the  metn>poIitnn  povern- 
nuiii  "was  nut  the  production  of  a  day,  but  the  rt-»ult 
of  a  gradual  ntiHtification  of  the  dioce«an  fjovenunenl. 
by  a  further  ooncentratioo  of  epiaoopal  power,  and  the 
exiemioa  of  ita  inflaaoe  over  ■  widcf  iinge  of  lenito- 
nr"  (Coleman,  Prd.  and  Rk,  p»  9tt{  oonp.  Scbtfl;  Gl. 
Uut.W,  27(1). 

The  fuUowiii^'  may  be  considered  aa  the  fights  and 
privilegea  of  the  offiioe.  The  metrctpoiilan  iiiul  piece- 
denee  of  all  other  biahopa  of  hia  pimrfnee,  a  deeUve 

voice  in  their  election,  and  the  jifi\M  r  uf  i  iMillnniiip  and 
ordaining  lliem.  He  summoned  pro\  iiu  ial  councils', 
presided  in  them,  and  drew  up  the  decreen.  He  had 
the  oversight  of  the  provincial  bishops,  and  the  eceleai- 
asrical  miperintendenee  of  the  whole  prorinee;  He  bad 
the  privilege  of  determining  all  causes  of  sjiocial  im|>or- 
Lance  in  provincial  ct>uncil,  but  in  concurrence  with  the 
other  bishops  of  the  province.  In  extreme  cjwes,  appeal 
was  made  to  him,  when  be  had  the  power  f>f  oontroUing 
a  pmviBcia]  bishop,  witboot  the  aaristanee  of  other 
biibop*!.  He  could  give  and  receive  leiterr<  ('f  com- 
munion, and  puhlish  and  carr\"  into  effect  laws  eiinoted 
either  by  cm|M'rors  or  by  councils  rclatifig  to  the 
Cburcb.  The  biahopa  of  a  pnviuee  elected  and  or- 
dained their  metropolitan,  witlioat  the  concuimice  of 
the  metrn]iornnu  i  f  aii\-  other  province. 

The  ninth  canon  ofthc  Council  of  Ant  inch  (.^ili  thus 
defines  the  office  of  the  mctnjpolitJU) :  "The  bishops  of 
each  eparchy  (province)  shoidd  know  that  upon  the 
biahop  of  the  nwlrapoKa  (the  nnnicipal  capiul)  alio  die> 


volves  a  care  for  the  M'hole  eparchv,  because  in  the  me* 
tropolis  all,  who  have  l)u.'«ine.-vs  gather  together  Awu  all 
qnart«ti>  llence  it  has  been  found  (^md  that  he  should 
also  have  a  precedence  in  honor,  and  that  the  other 
tii.-lMips  -li.iul<l  do  nothing  without  him-  according  to 
the  old  and  htill  binding  canon  of  our  fathers — except 
that  which  pertains  to  the  super^'ision  and  juTtidielion 
of  their  jiarishes  (i.  e.  dioceses  in  the  modem  terminolo- 
gy), and  the  provinces  belonging  to  them :  as  in  fact 
they  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  decide  all  judi- 
cial matters.  Otherwise  they  ought  to  do  nothing  with- 
out tlie  biahop  of  the  ntetroimlis,  and  be  notliing  wttb- 
out  the  consent  of  the  other  bishop^*'  In  the  nine- 
teenth canon,  this  council  forbade  a  bishop  being  onlain- 
ed  wiihout  the  prwencc  of  the  inciropoliian.  and  the 
presence  or  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the  biahopa 
of  the  province.  The  writers  of  the  Latin  Qiureh  use 
promiscuously  the  words  archbishop  and  metropolitan, 
making  either  name  denote  a  bishop,  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  sec,  pre-ides  ovi  r  or  governs  several  other  bishops 
Thus  in  the  newly-constituted  hierarchy  of  the  RouMD 
Catholic  Chuieh  'in  England  the  archbiahop  of  WcM> 
minster  has  the  rank  of  metropolifan.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  the  archbishofts  of  Armagh, 
Dubtiii,  <  ji^liel,  and  'I'liam,  all  (M>!?(>e>s  the  same  rank. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  also,  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term  metiopolitan  aecau  to  lure  been  loat  right  of,  and 
the  archbisho])9  of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  EnglantI, 
and  in  Ireland  th<ise  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  are  called 
metro|>olitans.  The  (ireek",  however,  use  the  name 
only  to  denote  him  wboeo  see  is  really  a  civil  metropo- 
lis. See  Farm,  Betk*. IMf. a.T.;  Hook,  CVanvt  Diet. 
S.V.;  Walcott,  Sacred  Archtmloffy,  Siegel,  ffuri-I- 

biirh  d.  ckrutl.-ktrrhl,  Altttihiiinrr,  iii.  '2CA  sq, ;  I'lanck, 
(i'ncfi.  fl.  chiistl.-kirvhL  (Ifftlhrhnj'tiiiii/as.ntni!,  i,  572 
sq.;  Ziegler,  rernrcA  </.  kirthL  Ve^autmg^ormaif  pu  $1 
sq. 

Metropolitlcum  is  the  name  of  the  archiepisco- 
pal  oidinariate  and  coniiatoty,  a  fw>rt  of  ecdcsiaalical 
supreme  coort,  or  second  conrt  of  appeals,  in  the  Chinch 

of  Home,  insi|fine<l  by  the  metro|N>litans  or  archl)i'b<  |>s. 
Occasionally  it  has  the  special  [wwcr  conferrcil  w  hich 
constitutes  it  also  a  third  court  of  appeal  but,  as  a  rule, 
this  court  beaiB  all  appeala  in  mattcn-of  diadpline  and 
matrimonial  diffleidtieft  Aa  the  dnties  ofthe  archUthop 
are  both  to  attend  to  the  management  of  lii'i  own  dio- 
cese and  the  dioceses  of  his  subaltern  bishops,  the  met- 
ropolitan council  is  divided  into  two  boards  or  senates, 
one  of  which  oonttitutes  the  court  in  rinrn  of  discipline 
and  matrimonial  diflbrenoes  ofthe  archdiocese,  the  other 
hearing  n]i]ti      Ir  in  the  ordinaries  and  consistories  of 
the  assistant  bishopii.    But  it  is  against  the  iiature  of 
arehiepiscopal  Jurisdiction  that  the  metmpuliticuro  can 
also  take  the  appeala  i«aiiiat  the  sentence  of  the  aRhi- 
episcopal  vicary  and  ordinary  and  ilecide  upon  those. 
An  appeal  ab  eadcm  n<l  eundera  is  not  a  hni' >il>1t .  for  it 
cannot  be  thought  ot  l  hat  the  general  vicary  or  the  archi- 
,  episcopal  onlinary  represents  the  archbishop MeiWnBOB 
bishop  in  propria  dusoesi,  the  metropoliticnm  represent- 
ing him  as  such,  tnasnuch  as  the  arebliisbop  is  in  bii 
own  nrobdioc-*-.^'  n^*  ordinariii'*.    The  an'bbi.«hop  cer- 
tainly cann<it  till  the  oihces  of  two  dignitaries;  thecog- 
j  nition  ur  decision  of  appeals  from  senteuoca  of  areltiepi^ 
ctipal  general  vicariea  and  metropolitan  courts  should 
J  therefore  he  sent  to  other,  hence  to  the  metroiiolitsn 
I  court  of  another  arclibi^hopric.    .\p|K-alA  from  the  de- 
;  cisions  of  the  metropolitan  courts  in  second  instance 
\  are  u.xiially  presented  to  the  pope  himself,  securing  ac- 
({uiital  at  Home  by  tlia  Cilria  Jtomana,  unless  bis  holi- 
ness may  please  to  order  a  jodlces  in  partihus,  i.  c.  confer 
I  ujKiu  the  nietro|>oliiiinin  ilic  powi  r  of  act  in;;  aji  a  niurt 
I  of  appeal  of  the  third  iu»tancc.    See  W'etzcr  uud  Welte, 
A.'  iVcAm-Leaibii,  a.  v. 

Meta,  Lacwint  i>b:,  a  Flemish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Orammont  abont  lo2(k  He  studied  theoki|gy  at  Loa> 
vaiutbccanie  •  cunte  at  Deime^alnoncr  and  eaaoo  «f 
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$tint-(>udula's  church  at  Brusecbs  and  sshurtly  afUT  the 
opentii^t  the  year  156*2  he  was  apixiinted  vicar  to 
OMdHw'  de  Gnov«Uc,  ucbbishop  of  ilaline^  aiid  in- 
tfalM  eccMaadcal  Judf^,  or  oflkial,  for  Um  dittrkt  of 
Ilru~>< Ill  I.V"!».  the  I'liivfrsity  of  I/>uvain  roiistittitt'd 
him  ihf  iinisfr\  ator  of  its  privilfg«i  and  vcsttnl  ri^ht;', 
which  were  then  botly  contested.  Laurent  de  Mets  did 
Bo(  ioof  diachaige  the  intrimte  functioin  of  tbia  last 
tMtt,  Ibr  in  Nwmb^t  1MB«  b*  waa  prafemd  to  the 
bishoprio  of  B«Lvle-Duc.  Met«  foutnlfd  a  seminarj', 
and  publiahnl  a  Kituai  for  the  um-  uf  his  clergy.  In 
NorMBbcr,  1577,  he  wa«  constrained  to  yield  to  the  in- 
•■Reetioa  of  the  Calvioitta.  At  hnl  be  took  nfoge  ui 
OilDfne,  and  then  in  Nanmr,  where,  in  1678,  Gi^torr 

XllI  iiucslf'd  him  witJi  the  (  (li^i'ijpal  sff  n  lulcrvil  vn- 
Cmt by liie death ufAiilhuiiy  il.'ivt  t.  Hedicdat  Namur, 
Un.  Ha  ii  the  author  of  si.it ui>i  Synodi  IHactmna 
Bmitodmeauit  mm  Dmim  MDLXXl  (Boia-le-Diie, 
1671. 8vo) :— JfoMmlr  Fnlomm  ^imctm  SfhaduemA, 
(it'i'i.  I'TJ.  Itnl.  ,S<^  I'aquot,  J/^moirM  pour  ttrrir  a 
Cktjfiuirt  iUuitiire  dfj  I'ay»-Jitu,  xii,  319-27;  VaK-rc 
Aadre,  Bibliothem  Mytett;  Guillaume  (>azet,  /iutoire 
tedinaglifm  de$  i'cgfa-AM^f  oppeo8»  SMiotkeea  Bd- 

MMliah.    Sec  TAUTODk 

Mettray.  Reformatory  o£  This  noted  insti- 
tution for  the  refiinnation  of  juvenile  dclinqucnta  is  the 
paniit  of  all  institutions  of  this  characlrr,  and  dc»*'r\-t'« 
oar  notice  therefor.  The  object  of  the  Hefonnatory  of 
Mettray  and  otlier  like  inatitutiooa,  which  have,  eaixs 
dally  of  Ute.  Ijeen  fa»t  tnultiplying,  is  the  mild  puni»h- 
mcntand  ultimate  restoration  to  society  cf  juvenile  de- 
iiltquenta.  The  founder  of  ihr  n  rnnnatHry  — «  huM-  la- 
bunt  like  those  of  the  prison  rcfurmcm  of  our  da\',  de- 
«m  to  be  cheriahed  forever— waa  M.  Demetc,  a  french 
lawyer,  a  member  of  the  Parisian  bar,  who,  struck  with 
thcevilii  and  hanUhiiis  attending;  the  conunitlal  to  pris- 
on of  youn;^  |ht«oii>s  and  coiisidi  ring  the  training  and 
habitd  of  scarcely  rcspooaible  crimiiialis  cvudemiied  to 
hqgubh  hopeleetly  for  a  time,  ineapaUe  of  producing 
Betult^  other  than  their  emer);ing  worse  than  when  they 
entereil,  rtbMdved,  in  conjunction  w  iili  the  vicointe  Bre- 
ti^u'res  de  CourteilleH.  to  found  a  !H:h<M»l  which  should 
bare  for  ita  object  the  refurmatiou  of  tbiadaaaof  offeod- 
cn.  In  1^9,  accordtugly,  the  Beltvaiataff,  «r,  as  it  ia 
called,  the  Colony  of  Slettnjr,  waa  act  on  foott'UoBt  five 
milM  from  the  city  «»f  Tours,  in  France.  From  that  day 
tA  thia,  M.  Demetz  hat,  by  his  assiduous  laborH  and  self- 
devoteibieao,  rendered  to  Fninoe  and  Europe  one  of  the 
gRstcat  lieneflta  that  eoold  be  conferred  on  aociety, 
pcwvin-;  that,  by  agricultural  an«l  other  laltom  of  indus- 
try, and  well-c">tnsidere«l  rules  of  urj^anization  and  <lisci- 
iJiuc,  the  ne;;kcted  and  criminal  may  be  trained  to  take 
their  place  honestly  and  honorably  in  aociety;  the  re- 
lapaca  into  crime  beiiiif  in  the  inatituUon  ef  Mettray 
enly3.«l  percent.    See  I'lnsov  Ki  koi:m.    (.1.  H.W.)* 

Metua,  an  afrol  and  veneralile  Chri.Hiian  of  Alex- 
andria, Mho.  in  the  |>enKcution  of  that  city  A.D.  249, 
kr  icfitaing  to  bla»pheme  hia  Saviour,  was  Arst  beaten 
with  doba,  then  pierced  with  sharp  reeds,  and  linally 
MiHi'.l  I.,  death,  (^iiinla  and  A|KjIlonia,  two  Christian 
(emalt  .-s  aiul  many  others  whose  names  are  not  preaer\-ed, 
were  feIlow<«iiflbi«riu   Fox,  Aooi;  ^  Marifn,  p.  '26 ; 

Mats,  an  important  furtilied  city  of  the  province  of 
lomainc,  lately  conquerett  by  the  Prussians  in  their  con- 
tm  with  Vtwiet,  and  aitoated  on  the  Moeelle,  at  iu  con- 
flamoe  with  the  SeiDe,  holds  an  important  position  in 
Omch  history. 

This  place,  known  to  the  Komann  by  the  name  of 
Dieoienm,  waa  the  chief  town  of  a  |>coplc  call»i  the 
MtiumtOnei,  wImm  name  it  took  at  a  later  date.  In 
the  5th  eeatary  the  eoimpted  form  MetttM  first  came 
into  uv.  whence  the  motlern  M'/z.  It  was  de.-tmycd 
by  the  Huoa  iu  452.  At  the  death  of  Clovia  it  became 
tha  c^Mtal  of  AMtMia,  and  lalar  the  capital  of  Lov> 


raine.  In  985  it  U>came  a  fre<-  imperial  town.  It  was 
filially  secured  to  France  by  the  jieace  of  Westphalia  in 
IMtt,  and  waa  held  by  the  French  until  ceded  tu  the 
Uernans  in  1870.   It  has  a  populatkm  of  ever  50,008, 

-itiwwlmt  ifitnini'-li(  il  "f  late  li\  tin  '■xi-ur«ion»  i)f  fami- 
bes  unwiUuig  to  live  uiuler  l'ru>o.ian  rule.  Its  streets 
are  wide  and  dean,  and  it  contains  nunien*us  spacious 
aquaicik  The  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  begun  in 
1014,  and  flaiahed  in  16M,  is  fcmarkaUe  for  its  boM- 
neiw,  lifihtncsj*.  and  elegance,  and  has  a  beautiful  spire 
of  open  work.  ;i7.'i  feet  in  lieij^ht.  The  church  of  Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Koixie  i>  a  noteworthy  structure.  Its  choir 
waa  built  in  llflO.  Mets  cuntaina  also  many  other  no- 
ble edilloes  and  inatitadona,  rdifHooa,  dvil,  and  miHtaty. 
Iti  industry  is  active,  the  chief  cmplnyni"  ln^  Ix  itiii  Lnce- 
niaking,  tannine;,  cmbruiderin^,  and  (he  nianutaclure  of 
brushcti.  clothing  for  the  army,  tlannrLs,  pina>aiid  cansS} 
there  are  also  braas  and  copper  fuuudiies, 

Meti  figures  quite  prominently  in  the  biatovy  of  re> 
li:;inu«  jHTM'cntiniis  <luring  the  liith  anil  17(h  centuriei*. 
I'he  llugueout  war,cs|Hcially,  aflVcted  the  jM-ace  of  the 
i'rotestanla  «f  thia  place.  The  rev<K-alion  of  the  Edict 
of  Naatas  WH  put  ia  force  at  thia  place  only  fi\'e  days 
after  its  publication.  If  ore  than  4000  people  left  tha 

[ilace.  1 1  '4iin|(.  f.ii  jx-rftaitioH  de  rtf/lue  de  Metz,  <i'etTite 
l>ar  le  sieur  Olry  [2d  edj,  by  O,  ciivier  ( IW.  IHfR)]). 

METZ,  Council  ok  {ConcUium  A/ettiuu').  Church 
councils  were  held  at  Meti  as  early  aa  AJ>.  590.  At 
thia  time  /Egidiua,  arehlnshop  of  Rheims,  was  deposed 
ami  l)anishcd  for  high-trcascin  a;;aiii>t  king  Chililel>ert. 
Of  far  greater  irajjortanee,  however,  wa.s  a  council  hehl 
here  in  A.I>.  Kib,  which  revoked  the  excommunication 
of  Louis  le  Deboiinain,  who  had  been  uiyoatly  treated 
by  Kbbo,  archliishop  of  Rbelmsw  Another  oooncil,  in 
the  year  following',  supplemented  the  aclint!  <if  k:!5  hy 
crowning  I>ouU.  KbU)  himself  receding  from  his  former 
position.  .See  Louis  i.k  D^BOmAttau  See  also  Lan- 
<lon.  Manual  of  Council*,  a.  v. 

Metx,  Chriatian.   bee  LNsnnen. 

Mats.  Joseph  won,  a  German  Roman  CathoHe 

theologian,  wjis  l«irn  at  Khenhoft  n,  Rnvaria,  ^larch  9, 
1758.  He  was  educaleil  by  Meinrad  Meichelbwk,  prior 
of  the  monastery  at  Keichenau,  continued  his  cducatioo 
at  the  monastery  at  Benedictheuien,  and  graduated  ia 
1779  at  Augnbufi;.  Afterwarda  he  studied  at  the  semi- 
nary at  IfaflVnlinu^en ;  wjis  ordaim-d  at  .\ugshurg  in 
1785;  liecame  in  tlie  same  year  tutor  oftlie  children  of 
the  count  of  Stauflenberg,  with  whom  he  went  to  Slraa- 
burg,  ilcntz,  and  Wllrebuig;  waa  then  installed  as  mio- 
tster  at  Freigbahlen,  and  a  few  years  after  aa  ehsplsin  at 
KlxTstall.  In  lx()l  he  was  iinminati  d  ch  rical  counsel- 
lor by  Curl  I  hWHlor  of  Dalberg,  bishop  at  Constance. 
In  180'i  he  got  a  position  aa  minister  to  KisziUsoeii,  and 
in  1804  as  deacon  at  Laupbeim;  in  1809  poor  health 
forced  him  to  resign  both  positions,  but  in  1810,  being 
restored  tn  health,  he  became  ch  ri.  al  cuunxdlor  of  the 
government  of  the  bLihoprio  of  Consiance ;  in  \*<\'l  gen- 
eral coiirucllor  of  the  vicarage  at  KIwangeii ;  resigned 
in  1817,  and  died  January  4, 1819.  ilia  manirold  duties 
as  pastor  prevented  the  com  pod  ti  on  of  extended  literary 
Works.  ll<'.siili  s  .S4  vrral  exsays  in  journ  il-.  1m  piiMi^hed 
KatfcliUin'is.  initr  J.titj'iidtn  znm  ( 'fn  i.*(-L(itfii,ii.<i  /i>  ,i 
lif/iiiHAiiiilerrifht  (Const.  IHlii,  Xvo),  —  Dorinj;,  litUhtie 
fktuL  JJeuiicklaMiU  da  iStai  v.  19tat  JahrkumlerU,  ii, 
s.r. 

Meucci,  ViNri:\zio,  a  Florentine  artist,  bom  in 
1G94,  waa  cbieAy  employetl  iu  worka  of  psnpeetirai' 
which  he  executed  at  variooa  pfaMes  in  Tuscany,  and  la 

the  cu()<da  of  the  royal  cha|>el  in  S.  Lorenzo,  Several 
works  (if  Meuci'i  are  disperM-d  throimh  various  churches 
in  Florence,  and  in  a  chapel  of  the  Wunziala.  where  he 
painted  a  lovely  Madoima^  which  is  allowed  to  be  one  • 
of  hu  beat  workiu  Ha  died  in  1770.  See  Lanai's  //as> 
t>,iy  ';/V»in/(i^tnaiaLbyRosooe(Loodoa,1847,8valSi 

8vo ),  i,  ".'53. 

MwilUoii,  BAnoaD  mt,  a  French  preacher  and 
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fl>eolo(>kn,  wu  bom  ■bont  1SS5  in  Dtuphiny.  After 

havini;  'li  rlared  to  mUuri'  tn  the  rules  of  .St.  Dominic 
at  the  Convctil  of  Sihtc  ran,  ho  was  tlittwi  in  1261  gen- 
«nl  pnacber  of  that  order,  and  ttomc  time  •ftctwanb 
he  w«a  nominate<l  ddinitur.  In  1278  be  WMWBHBlB- 
sioncd  to  f^o  to  En^rland  tu  supprcm  the  too  fibend  dis> 
courses  of  muth-  Dominicans,  ncruscd  of  irreviTt-noo  to 
the  memory  of  SL  Tbonuui.  After  liavinj;  accotniilished 
the  miMUn  earigned  to  him,  Kavmund  gave  an  acooont 
of  his  journey  to  the  aMemUed  cbepele  io  Faiie  ia 
May,  1279.  The  delinquenta  were  condemned,  and  the 
priori  nuthorixed  to  punish  vigorou-ly  whoMtever  should 
attempt  new  exceaaes.  Ait  a  reward  for  lii^t  zeal,  linv- 
nunid  was  noniinatA-«l  dctinitor  fur  a  second  time.  Some 
years  afkcr  be  was  introduced  to  the  secular  Church  in 
the  caixv-ity  of  a  bishop.  In  1189  Raymond  was  pro- 
noteil  ar  hl  i^tio])  of  Kmhrun.  He  jUciI  June  J'.i,  r.'94. 
Raymond  dc  Meuillun'd  writinj;!!  may  be  divided  into 
two  diMinct  caiegiirieti,  viz.  his  »\:UuU-s  and  bis  dogmat- 
ical books.  L'UUtoin  IMterairt  analyzes  them  both. 
His  dotrmatical  IkwIcs  have  Ijcen  translated  into  Greek. 
Tin-  (  lily  citpy  of  this  vi  r^ii'ii.  oinf  kept  in  the  Monait- 
ter^-  of  Su  Uermain-dc^Prea  at  I'ariis  is  now  in  the  im- 
perial libmiy  of  St.  Petersburg,  wiih  a  great  number 
of  other  manuseripis  of  his.  See  Catalogue  «k$  MSS, 
BibL  imp^r.  by  M.  Kdouard  dc  Muralt^aod  the  valiudile 
article  of  M.  V.  Ijc  Clcrc  in  /:HitltinldUininr--Bot- 
fer.  Xfiur.  /ii'if/.  (itiifrale,  K  v. 

Meii'uim  (Neh.  vii,  bi).   Sec  Mfuic^nu. 

Mmr,  TiMonir,  a  noted  Fkendi  dhrine,  the  in- 
«pirer  of  French  fimdgn  inlseions,  was  !>om  at  Tongue- 
dec,  in  the  diocese  of  Fr«?wiier.  Kranoe,  in  When 
yet  a  young  man,  he  obtained  the  post  of  almoner  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  Tiring,  however,  of  the  idleness 
wbidi  fteqoently  intervened  in  the  (Ksduaige  of  his  du- 
ties, he  iiuluced  several  otlier  ecclesiastics,  his  frientls 
auti  colleagues,  to  unite  with  him  in  founding  an  insti- 
tution to  pri'pare  zealnut  niiH^tli-a  aixl  effective  preach- 
ers of  the  Word,  and  by  this  movement  originated  the 
Fkeneh  Board  of  Foreign  Miaaiona.  In  its  ineipiener, 
twelve  i-rr^  iii^  n-semlilcil  fur  <'on.»nltation  and  dclit)ern- 
lioii  in  a  ^iiiall  Iwhim-  in  the  KuL-dela  Ilar|>e.  Meiir  pre- 
sided at  this  nieetiiii,'.  The  .lesuits,  comprehending  the 
advantages  which  their  society  would  derive  from  co- 
operative woilc  with  such  auxiliaries,  in  165S  afiHated 
with  them.  TSfriir.  the  moving  s{)irit  of  these  l{oman  ' 
Catholic  missioiiaries,  adviK-d  that  work  \jc  inaii>;ura- 
ted  in  Smih-eastem  Asia,  and,  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
pope  Alexander  VII,  in  1657  repaired  to  Rome.  The  pon- 
tiff warmly  afyproyed  the  pn>jm.  Meorhinself,  how- 
ever, iiisti  .'i  l  i>r  accompanying  his  n^-soeiates.  returncil 
to  I'ari.-.  and  there  engagwl  in  theological  *li.scusBion». 
He  attacked  Jansenius  and  his  followers;  in  UVA  was 
appointed  superior  of  the  iieminar}'  for  Foreign  Missions; 
•asinned  tliepriorate  of  Ht.Andr^,in  Brittany:  and  went 
on  «iome  n^ligiotis  missions  to  Dijiin.  Anxerre.  and  other 
cities  of  Hurgundy,  where  he  li'i'l  friends.  He  liad  just 
returned  ftom  Brittany,  to  r.  .  .  i\e  property  bequeath- 
ed to  him  bgr  bis  fiithcr  and  bis  brother,  when  be  died, 
at  ViewfChsteaux-en^Biie,  in  1688.  See  RiehaiRl  et 
niraud,  HSbtM.  Saerie  ;  Uoefer,  A'om.  Biog,  UiitkaU, 
s.  V. 

Mevsohen,  Stmhsrx  GeitHARn^  a  leaned  German 

PrnteMfaiit  ilii  oliiKirni,  wa-*  liorn  at  Osnabrllck,  in  West- 
phalia. May  1,  1(;m),  a  son  of  tlie  minister  Johann  Con- 
rad Mru.^chen  at  the  St.  Cstharinenkirche.    He  com- 
menced his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  bis  native 
town ;  in  1699  entered  the  University  of  Jena,  where,  in 
ITO'i.  ho  secured  tlio  title  of  master  ipf  nrls.    In  170;?.  ' 
being  about  to  lake  a  position  a'*  itrofessnr  ni  Copenhagen, 
bat  detained  accidentally  nt  Kiel,  he  \\  asap]Hiintcd  pro- 
feasor  extraordinary  of  philoaophy  at  the  university  of  1 
that  pkee.  He  returned  to  Osnabrflelt  in  1704,  whither 
he  was  calk«l  by  I  lie  St.  Catharinenkirrhe  a"*  assistant 
to  his  father,    in  1708  he  was  called  to  the  Hague  as  < 
pantoi"  of  the  Idithiran  ceiiigwuatioB  of  that  ptooe^  end  | 


here  he  labored  untR  1716^  iriHK  ha  went  to  Hanao  an 

chief  court  an>l  l  iiy  odaittaf',  With  the  i  hararii  r  of 
counsellor  of  the  consistory;  In  1720  he  \«as  a[i|ioiutied 
clerical  6U|)«rintendcnt  of  the  district  of  Hanau-lichteD> 
bergi  la  1728»  after  havimg  lefoaed  aevcral  important 
oflen  made  to  him,  he  removed  to  Coburg  as  ecck«ia»> 
liial  counsellor.  su|k  rinten<ieiit-gener;d,  an<l  professor  of 
thctdogy,  and  died  there  December  K'>,  1743.  Mcu^hen 
was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  papists,  an<l  especially 
of  the  Jesuiu;  andhadto  lufler  cuusiderably  from  their 
animosity  utwards  Mm.  One  of  his  iiamphtets  against 

the  inachiiiHtiuns  of  .Ic^iiii i-ni,  A'"//  '  <  >  v.;'- ,  J.''iilriuen, 
was  even  publicly  destruyetl  by  tire  under  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.  The  larger  part  of  bb  wetia  are  ef 
an  ascetie  tendency.  The  most  important  of  his  pro> 
dnctioos  are:  Posfilla  mtfthica,  and  />iV  uru  rrujfnett 
litihn  drt  icufirat  ('hritttnlhuiiis : — Mtuh'tmn  <t  fuuta 
CUM  di  lAtretto,  odtr  hittoruchr  Ht*chtt.iliun<f  dtr  lUbtn 
Fntnrn  und  de*  keUigm  Hau»e*  zv  Ltirttio  (Jena,  1709^ 
8vo): — Diu.  aeademir)i  </>  ('i/tn*it  philosopku  (Kilon. 
1703,  4to):  —  Dit*.  dt  jiirrjudicio  (tuctorifatii  (ibid* 
1701,  4to)  •.—DUf.  dr  antiquu  ft  viodmto  tilii  fiilutimJi 
fIrniutaiUtt  (ih'ul.  1704,  4lo>; — i/w.  dt  JuUs  I'ylhagori- 
cis  mff$ticu  (ibid.  17l>4,  4to): — AnirtUung  zur  I'ertetf 
nung  dtr  Well  und  uintr  trlbtt  (OsoabrUck,  1706, 
12mo) :—/){/«  hohe  Gehtimnus  dtr  Gtiurt  Chritti  im  dtr 
•StJt  (AmsttTilam,  170*.>,  8vo) : — J/if  in  dtrtrttitt  Kircht 
ifebrduchlicAe  apostoUtcAe  Coiuecration  de*  btiL  A  beml- 
maJU*,am  dm  Fatnbiu  tmi  KirekaigmAidatm  eneietm. 
Meuscben  waa  a  %'er>-  superior  student  in  the  ancient 
and  Orientatlanguages.  and  his  contributions  to  exegct- 
ieal  theology  are  perhnps  among  the  most  valuable  pro- 
dui'tioiu  of  his  age  and  country*.  His  best  works  in 
t  he  field  of  Biblical  literature  are :  hitihUtt  de  XaH  prm 
et  dirtetort  Symrdrii  Magni  J/tbrmnvm  (Cubutg, 
1724, 4to) : — Aorum  Tenfamentum  e  Talmudt  itttuttrntHm 
(Lci|>.  17;5<"i,  Ui'i  ;  I>ihl{iilfi>r4t  mtdirl  /tirrri,  a  n  t  icrH- 
tio  icriptorum  qui  Scrtpfurain  Sarnnn  tx  nudinua  tt 
pkiUmtpkiana/uraliillMtrarttnl(yhf  Hague,  1712, 8vo). 
He  alio  edited  Eygas's  Chnmicon  L'nietrsaUfimAfit  the 
title  Jitrm,  Kyyiinlu  Onl.  minor,  tform  (tmporum  t.  eHrtm- 
irim  unirtrtaU  iibannoChnMi  ml .  I ./'.  KUO  ,  ^  otlJi{»c  nd 
a.  1513  eominuatum  a  M.  Ej/itnkari;  tditum  pramiste 
gbtsmrio  /xMHUafbfirrem  J,  G.  Metiaektmi  (Lugd.  Ba> 
tav.  1743, 4to).  Sec  Vrogrammafumhrt  in  MrutrhmtHm 
(in  the  Acta  Ilinlnrifo  t'.criffiattini  [ l>i  ipsic,  voU  viij); 
.Strieder,  IltisiM-ht  i/<hhiirn  <j< srhi'hli,  vol.  ix  ;  G5ti> 
ten,  GtUhrtte  Europa,  vols,  it  and  iii.    (.1.  H.  W.) 

MauMl  (or  MtfMl),  WmjraiAWo  (Latin  Ifuev- 
lut\  a  tierman  Protestatit  theologian  ajid  HebraUt,  was 
Ixim  at  Dieuze.  l/orraine  (  lately  in  France,  hut  now  in 
(ierinany),  in  H'.i7.  At  the  age  of  fifteen.  throii;;h  the 
good  offices  of  the  prior,  he  was  entered  as  a  iwvice  in 
themonaatffyof  tbeBenedictineenearLlxhrim.  Afkcr 

a  course  of  anliion^  studies  he  was  onUined  a  prie:«l,  and 
then  devoted  himself  to  preaching.  In  liilH  the  writ- 
ings of  l.iilher  strongly  inclined  Jleusel  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  Uefbrmation.  Though  elected  prior  of 
the  cloister  with  which  he  was  cmiwccted,  he  dedined 
that  office  in  order  to  maintain  his  lade]>rndonce. 
Abftut  this  time  he  began  o|>c>nly  to  pieaeh  the  dog- 
mas of  rrotestanlism  that  he  Iwame  generally  known 
as  the  Lutheran  monk."  Soon  afterwards  he  quitted 
the  monastery  and  went  to  Strasbnry,  where,  in  15f7, 
he  married  a  relative  of  bis  former  superior  in  the  pri- 
ory.  A  s<Ties  of  misfortunes  antl  vicissitudes  involved 
Meusel  in  obscurity  until  15'2H,  when  he  was  ap|M)inted 
vicar  at  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg.  It  was  then  that 
he  diligently  applied  hlmaelf  to  the  pumit  «f  Bebraw 
miller  the  tuition  of  Buccr  and  Capito,  In  1881  the 
.\ii;;shurg  Senate  invited  him  to  conw  si»d  labor  for  the 
spiritual  goml  «)f  the  city,  Hb  principles  of  lilH'rality 
and  tokration  so  pleased  the  Senate  that  they  intrusted 
bim  with  some  impnetant  mindona.   In  IfiM  he  waa 

sent  to  the  a«*enilily  at  M'ittrniliurc.  wlirn>  he  execiitetl 
the  furroularA'  of  a  union  designed  tu  bind  togetlitr  the 
choNihea  of  (JennMqr,  Nocth  and  Sonib,  in  the 
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of  Um  Eudurist.  In  ISM  tbe  Augabuzg  Senate  dele- 
giMd  him  to  the  eonncili  held  at  Worm  bgr  dM  FraM»> 

tint<  :tii<l  the  Cathnliro,  and  anerwarUs  to  the  confcrenoea 
vhwh  iix»k  place  at  I^tUboiu  In  the  fullowiiifj  year 
he  ilr»-w  up  the  heads  uf  tlie  ci»ntro\ cr-'y  lrt  tw«  <  n  Me- 
lanotbroa  and  £ck.  in  1544  he  eaubiislied  at  Doii- 
amiiirtli  tba  prindpfea  «f  the  BefomatioD,  and  diatiiw 
gubhtdtiiiinf  If  m  a  preacher.  In  1549  he  was  iiistalle<l 
profcaaor  of  theolo>;y  at  IVm.  He  died  in  tliat  city 
aboal  1568.  wri>te,  A'tli-Cochliru*  primu$,  wl- 

fOMf  J.  Coekiei  de  sacerdotio  ac  mcrijicio  noma  l^u 
VUkm  (Ai^pborg,  1614^  4t»):— CbNiNMirtai«  D. 
Joamat  Hrimf^fUum  (  Basle.  l.>15,  foL) : — Commentarii 
w  MattkautH  (ibid.  1.>1^<.  fol.)  ■.—iluU'xji  IV'  dr  Quttt- 
ho»c :  Lictat  homini  Chriitiano  rranyflicfr  tioctrina 
furo  pt^utieis  sufentiumbus  ae/aitit  cultibas  tzter^ 
«•  aocHftite  eoNHiMiiKarvf  (1649, 9wo)  >-0»mminlarU 
in  f'salmat  (thid.  155.'!.  f*A.^:--In  Ihitilitffum  El^amitio 
(iUd,  li53) : — VommriUarii  in  Genetin  ( ibid.  15M,fi>L) ; — 
CommtMlarii  in  Kpi*toUim  ad  /{ouuinos  (ibid.  1565, 
fal)  >-CoaMiiwtorM  i«  £$aittm  pnpktkum  (ibid.  1667, 
M.)!  Commmlaviim  EphhkuidCofiKAmy  ad  Gala- 

im,miEl^kmfM  (ibid.  ir>59,  r«)l.):— A<mi'  cnmmiim^  Thf- 
tlagim  laerv  (ibid.  Io<k),  M.): — (\nnnuiUarii  in  KpUto- 
lai  ad  I'kUippenMTM,  CoUiMruurt,  ThrMoUmicaurt  rt  in 
frimam  ad  Timolkeum  (ibid.  Idtio,  foL).  See  Sympiis 
fittMum  eomeiamim,  amelm  Woff.  Miuemb  DtuiimiK 

F.jntii'm  ritii.  nhituf,  frtiditit  ninnituj.  Jtrtn  rffiris.'. 
rirorum  in  ij>jui.t  vbitu  tpi'filiit  (  Ilasle.  1. "»',*.'>,  12ni<)).— 
Haag.  /,«  France  J'rofe.it.;  .Mekh.  Adam,  Vit(e  Theoh- 
gonmf  Bayl«»  //wl.  JUicHanari/,  a.  v.;  Uoefer,  iVomr. 

Mexico,  a  fo'lf-ral  r<'i''ili!io  of  North  Amorira,  nnd 
^fir  ihc  mff»l  powerlul  n  prcsi-Mtative  of  the  Spanish 
AflMriean  sutes. 

I.  CnwiC--Maxko  ia  nttiated  between  latitode  16P 
nd  1^  north,  and  \oaf(itA»dt  VI<*  and  117°  west  Tbe 
tre.i  is  estimated  by  I^hm  and  Wbi^iht  (Hrrulh  riniii 
dfr  /,>(/(. (;<)t ha,  l«7i»  at  776,280  aquare  rule;*;  by  oth- 
er aiulwrities  M>mcwhat  differenliy.  The  population 
aoKHiQted  in  lti6tt,  aooording  to  tbe  calculatioiia  of  the 
lle»eenaiatlitician,Cnbaa7aarria,to9,17a,0!i«.  The 
c  >'m:ry  wx^.  in  I.MH,  {xin(pieri'i|  I'v  C.rtrs  fur  Spain, 
anl  Irom  thai  lime  to  ojustuiitcil  the  vit^kiiig- 
dom  of  Xew  S(kain.  Up  to  IK4H,  when  Texas  eeparated 
fam  Mexico  and  declared  itaelf  indqieodeat,  the  aiea 
vt  Utxko  wm  man  thaa-dooUe  what  it  la  at  pKwat, 
f  tii!.rariii;;  aQ  area  <>{  aboot  I,6(Ki.0fN)  s/piare  inileit,  but 
s.«)ii  afit  r  tbe  lom  of  Texaa,  the  entire  country  north  of 
tike  l:io  Grande  ba«l,  in  cotiaeqaence  of  the  war  of  imG 
to  im,  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  1821 
Mtsioo  dedared  independenee  ftmn  Spain,  and  eonatt- 
tuti-*!  itn-lf  a  n-puMif.  'l  b.-  ntt(-n|it  «it  the  Creole, 
liurl.iiic,  til  convert  the  country  into  an  empire  (|H2"2), 
erxlt^lafter  about  one  year  with  hia  expokion;  and  from 
that  time  Jlexioo,  though  continually  torn  by  civil  wan, 
maioed  a  lefmUie,  with  the  tinf;le  exception  nf  the  in- 
t'Tva!  fnitn  1H»>I  t'>  IW»7  when  M  ixiinilian  I  <  niper- 
vt    M<  xico.  The  Mexican  populatiuu  embract~(  alK)ut 

whitca  (/njUn  Btnopeanii,  a(K),(tOU  Creoles, 
OiMiMOO  Cbapatooesi  or  perBona  of  mixed  deaoent,  who 
<iam  to  be  white),  l^MflOd  to  1000,000  HeatiBaM  of 
mixed  descent,  and  abuot  lO.tMM)  ne^TiK's;  alltheotfn  rs 
we  Indian.4.  Nt^arty  all  of  thcw>  l'i*t  are  ChriMtani/.cd 
0<We*).only  about  100,000  are  Mill  unhaptized  (Ittdiot 
^■^not),  and  inhabit  in  aoull  tribes  the  northern  ngiona 
of  the  repobUe:  All  raoea  have  eipial  ntxhtn  before  the 
law;  davery  wiJ*  alN.lisbwl  on  S<.pt.  ]>'■.  Ih-21>,  under 
ptnmiliut GlteiTeru.  The  (;enf'ral  languaj;*'  of  the  iDun- 
tiy  is  Spanbh;  of  the  Indian  dialects,  nl.<out  twenty 
maiwiained  themadtree  to  tbe  pweont  day;  thoM- 
Mt  exteoaiTely  spoken  are  the  Axtee,  or  Mexican,  and 
the  'Honiitinn. 

II.  Ilutory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. —'ihe  con- 
faeitefthe  ooantn'  was  soon  followed  bv  its  (,'hrislian- 
intiaik  The  tot  miaiioaarica  (after  1522)  belonged  to 
the  laadmm  atdViaiid  one  ef  the  infe  Franciscan 


monks,  Peter  of  (ihcnt,  reported  that  the  missionaries 
of  hia  order  had,  during  the  first  six  yeaiB  of  their  labors, 
ooiivcited  200,000  Indians ;  and  according  lo  a  report  of 
the  flrat  bishop  of  Mexico.  Zuroaraga,  in  1531.  the  num- 
U-r  of  the  converts  had  ri-M-n  to  l,<»0<),(HMt.  K\  en  the 
missionaries,  however,  complain  that  tbe  conversion  in 
many  caaea  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  many  hid 
their  idols  under  the  croaa  iu  order  to  be  able  to  worship 
them  with  impunity.  The  Franciscans  were,  in  l.WtJ, 
followed  by  the  Dominicans,  who  ^nve  to  die  country 
moat  of  iu  bishu{is.  by  the  Mercedarians  (,(>rder  of  Mer- 
cy), and  (after  15^3)  by  the  Augustiiiiana.  When  the 
Jesuits  arrived  in  the  country  in  1572,  the  Christiani- 
zation  of  the  districts  settled  by  the  coloni»i.s  was  nearly 
compb'ii' ;  I'ui  I  ill  Jehiiil^  esi.<ilili«lied  a  iiuiiil>i  r  iif  pros- 
perous miaeiona  in  the  territories  of  Northern  Mexico, 
which  at  that  tine  did  not  belong  to  the  Spanish  do- 
minions. Atmu.,  the  year  1600  Mexico  abounded  in 
magnificent  churches,  con venUs  and  charitable  instito- 
tionj*.  The  cr\iel  treatment  of  the  Indians  liy  many 
Hpauiarda  often  called  forth  tbe  remonstrances  of  monks 
•nd  bisfaopa,wliopieva]lad  spon  kioff^ilceV  of  Spain 

fn  interfere  in  In-half  (»f  tbe  Indian^  and  ujion  pope  Paul 
111  to  declare  authoritatively  that  the  Indians  were  ra- 
tional beings,  and  must  l>c  treatetl  as  such.  At  the  same 
time  the  bishops  took  good  care  of  their  own  interests^ 
and  the  Chtneh  of  Mexico  waa  one  of  the  wealthieit 

on  the  irl  ilic.  Ill  17(17  the  .b  >'.iil-  were  exixdlefl  from 
the  country,  and  aUiut  the  hamc  lime  the  inlluence  of 
the  lilteral  and  rationalistic  tendem  iex  wiruh  jirevailed 
ia  South-weatem  Europe  inraded  Mexico,  and  gradually 
andendned  both  the  Spanish  role  and  tbe  itiflnenee  ef 

the  Catholic  Church.  Amont^-  \\v  li  aden*  nf  the  war  of 
independence  were  many  liberabt.  Alter  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  fe<lerativc  republic,  tbe  Church  generally 
sided  with  the  Centralists,  or  Eecoeesoe  (so  called  after 
the  Scotch  rite  of  Fteemasimry),  and  thereby  pmroked 

the  hitter  hostility  of  the  Ke<^e^ali^f.^  or  V.^rkinos  (to 
called  after  the  Vork  rite  of  the  Freemason-),  who  c»in- 
fiscated  very  large  amounta  of  Church  property  when- 
ever they  were  in  power.  In  consetjuence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Spanbh  government  to  relini|uish  its  historical 
rights  in  Mexican  Churdi  affniri*.  nearly  all  the  e|>isoi>- 
pal  8tH?8  became  gradually  vacant,  mitil  a  convention 
with  Rome  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Mexican  Church 
waa.  ooocluded  and  proclaimed,  in  IKH.  a<«  a  law  of 
the  state.  In  l*5t,  under  the  presidency  of  Arista,  a 
papal  nuncio,  ('lr  n)f  nti.  was  ap{ioint<  1  t.>r  Mf  \iro.  hut 
the  Chamber  of  l>e[iutief«  did  not  rec«>gniae  him,  and  even 
a  portion  of  the  clergy  received  him  with  tlistrust.  In 
an  allocation  of  Dec.  io,  I8;i6,  tbe  popeTOuplained  that 
in  theprerloos  year  (IK.'i.'))  the  ecclniastica)  jurisdiction 
bad  been  alNilisli,-,!.  tin  |>r..]>(  rty  "f  Hie  di-K-eMC  of  I'ue- 
bla  conti^-aleit.antl  tiie  l>i-.lio])of  that  city  exiled;  that  in 
l«o6  the  Church  had  been  strip|»ed  of  all  her  possessions^ 

the  bishop  of  (  iuadali^an  exiled,  the  sale  of  tbe  Cbuccb 
properly  ordered,  and  the  monkn  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
their  convent-" :  tlirit  li!  i  rty  of  wor-liip.  -peech,  and  the 
press  had  been  introiluced,  many  prie«ts  lined,  a  lunnlwr 
of  convents  deatieyedtand  others  ."uppresM  d;  and  that  in 
general  the  fovemment  of  president  Santa  Anna  bad 
shown  a  bHter  hostility  to  the  Church.  President  Coro- 

nionfort  ('eli  cii  il  in  \s:,>\  ,  rc  I'.irded  a*  n  still  wor*e 
enemy  of  the  Church  than  Sjuita  Anna.  A  tro<Hl  luukr- 
Btanding  between  Church  and  State  mu'*  lor  a  *hort  time 
re-estaUiahed  under  prmident  Zuloaga  (IHud);  but  after 
his  speedy  overthrow  (1«5H)  the  confliet  began  anew. 
A  papal  allm-ulion  of  S.  li't,  Ihi",],  iU  j,!.  n  il  the  new 
IHTHccution  of  the  Church  in  Mexico,  when  under  the 
a<lministration  of  pre»i<lent  .luarez  the  poesessionH  of  the 
Church  bad  l>een  declared  as  tuittotial  propert)*,  chitrchcs 
plundered,  bishops  exi>elle»l,  olergj'mCTi.  monks,  and 
tnm*  exjiosed  to  many  annoyaii'  i  ;uid  lorih.  When 
Maximilian  I  was  proclainud  empemr,  the  entire 
Church  party  .«up[>i)rted  him.  ^laximilian,  before  going 
to  Mexico,  imploretl  at  Uome  the  papal  blMsing,eonler» 
red  many  favors  upon  the  Chweh»and  neeived  •  new 
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papal  nmido  in  Mexion;  bat  the  iMf(adatiom  Ibr  •  new  ( 

Cdiu-nnint  fnih'il  from  n-a-soiis  that  liave  imt  vet  Iwcn 
luUy  ck-arttl  up.  After  ilic-  rc-ebtablinliiiicnt  of  the  re- 
pubUcar.  guvernment  uitiUr  Juame,  tUv  Church  again  i 
complained  of  the  Ubual  pulicjr  pwwed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  theae  oomplaiaia  eonttnaefl  when  Juarei  waa  I 
su(  .  i  .  ,|,  ii  (l«72)  by  prarideiit  b  r  !  .  rl,  IVjadn,  Tlie 
iii-w  |ir<M>lcnt,  as  wcU  an  the  majority  ul  tbo  Mexican 
C>)nRreie,a(lhere<i  to ih<-  principles oftellKiMISlolention. 
In  May,  1873,  the  Mexican  CoDgreaa  ad^rted  a  new  law 
for  the  icgulattoo  of  the  aflhin  of  the  Roman  CathoHc 
Chuicb,  and  the  relation  brtwrpii  Clitin  h  and  State, 
which  contained  the  fuUuwiui;  provi-.i<>iis:  Art.  1. 
Chuich  and  State  an  indeiieodent  of  em  h  ot  hvr.  Con- 
giem  can  imoa  no  iawa  whidi  eataMiah  or  pruhUiit  any 
reliKKm.  Art  2.  MarriaRe  ia  a  dril  oob tract,  which  b 
uinti-r  the  exchi.-ivc  jurisdii  tion  of  ihc  state  authorities 
«j)U  regulated  by  Inw.  Art.  3.  lUiit^iuua  aocietiea  can 
poeseaa  iiu  real  otato.  Art.  4.  All  inhafaitanta  «f  the 
ivpuUic  an  declateil  free  from  reiigioua  vcwa.  The 
fiiit  article  of  this  law  was  adopted  unanimotuly,  the 
remainder  by  ovirM  hilmini;  majoritiex,  the  minority  iu 
no  caae  ooii.'«i.'>tiiig  of  mure  than  acvciut^cn  votes. 

ill.  CotufitutioH  and  SUdbUei  o/th^  Roman  Catholic 
Church.— Soon  aAer  the  conqiMt  of  the  connlqr  tor  the  1 
Spaniards  the  first  biahcrprie  was  eatablM>ed  m  Ilex- ' 
ico.    Aljoiil  It'i'i'l  llic  vii  f-kiiipiiiin  wm*  dividt  il  inin  7 
dioceaca:  31e.\K-<>,  Chiapa,  Mirhoacaii,  Oajaca,  I'mbla, 
Qoadalllfara,  and  Yucaiati,  forming  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Mexico.  SubeequentJy  the  number  of  dio-  | 
ccflcs  rune  to  II,  and  the  number  of  parishen,  in  1856, ; 
amounted  to  \'£ib.   In  IxiVt  |m>|k'  I'lu^i  I.\  raiiieil  the  dio- 
oeaes  of  Micboacan  and  (Juadalajura  to  archbishoprics, 
and  OfCtcd  7  new  dioceses.    Acctinlin^ly  the  country  i 
is  at  present  divided  into  3  eci'1<  .-instirnl  i<n)viiic«!i:  j 
Jferieo,  with  the  dioceses  of  I*ueliLi.  t  'liia|  .a,  ( (ajat  a,  Vu-  I 
Catan.Vera  Cruz,  Chilapa,  and  '1  nliuii  lu^n;  M ir),ii(inni, 
with  the  diooeaes  of  San  Luis  I'ottifi.guiTc'tAro,  Leon, and 
Zamcca;  and  Gmtialttfara,  with  the  diiK-cftm  of  Duran- 
go,  IJnares,  Sonora,  and  Zacatecas.  All  the  old  dioceses 
have  chapters.   Acctinling  to  the  decrees  of  the  third 
Provincial  Council  of  Mexico,  each  cathetlral  shall  liave  5 
dignitaries  (dean,  archdeacon,  cantor,  theologus,  tbcsau> 
larins),  10  canons,  6  p^ebendate^  ti  half-prehaidateB,and 
6  clerks,  "with  a  g»>od  income."    The  new  dioceses 
have  as  yet  no  chapter.    Besides  the  refjular  {larishes, 
there  are  many  tni.vtionarv'  stations,  part  of  which  were 
supported  by  six  coUcgiua  de  propaganda  tide.  Most  of  | 
the  latter  were,  however,  suppraseed  by  a  decree  of  pres- 
ident Santa  Anna,  and  parishes  erected  in  their  place. 
Under  the  S|>anish  rule  the  bishops  were  appointed  by  | 
the  kint;.    After  the  estalili'-linK'ni  of  the  republic,  the 
president  of  Mexico  claimed  the  same  right,  and  ap-  , 
pointed  Ushopa  Ibr  eveiy  see  that  became  vacant.  But  i 
the  pope.1  rrfusod  to  reoof^ise  the  rights  claimed  by  ' 
the  pre.sidentN  and  to  confirm  the  appointments.   Thus  ] 
in  1829  all  the  diocefe.",  «iih  tbc  i mi  i  iii  ii  of  one, 
bad  become  vacant.    In  1830  the  canon  Valdez,  as  en- 
voy of  the  Mexican  republic,  succeeded  in  concluding 
a  convention  with  the  pope,  which  repilate<l  the  elec- 
tion of  Mexican  bi^lmjis  by  providing  that  the  chapter 
were  to  projxise  to  the  >;ovenimenl  tline  candidates, 
among  whom  the  latter  woidd  tleaignaie  one  as  tbc  fut^ 
toe  Msbopk  who  thereupon  would  receive  the  canonical 
imtiftion  from  the  pn|ie.    The  emperor  Maximilian 
again  claimed  all  the  riKht.H  and  privileges  which  the 
.Sl>anL-<h  kinj;s  had  |>o!SW!*,He<l  in  Mexico,  incluMve  of  the 
right  of  appointing  the  bishops.  These,  as  well  as  oth- 
er controverted  |ioint%  «rcre  lo  be  settled  by  a  ooo> 
cxmlat,  for  the  ooiK  hifion  tif  which  he  was  negotiating 
with  the  iM>fH';  but  lielore  an  ni;n»  ment  hail  been  ar- 
rived at,  Maximilian  lost  his  throne  ami  life.   Tb>-  Mi  x-  ' 
ican  bishops  formerly  enjoyed  all  tho  righu  conferred  I 
upon  tin  Irishopa  by  the  canon  law  as  it  prevailed  in 
.S[)ain;  but  the  presidents  of  the  Mexican  republic  re-  ' 
fused  to  recognise  many  of  the»e  rit;hts,  and  |x>|>e  Pius  i 
IX,  in  an  aUoeotiaa  of  Dee.  it,  i»t,  crnnplainiirt  that  | 


prerfdent  Commonfort  had  abdHshcd  tlie 

jurislicliiin  altnj^cther.  The  emjieror  Maximilian  also 
tailed  to  meel  the  exiivctatioiut  of  liinnv  in  tbi;*  re}>|>tfi; 
for  a  note  uf  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state  to  ib<-  Mex- 
ican ambassad*  ir  in  liome,  dated  March  9, 1864,  reclaimed 
ftcm  tlie  impe  rial  K"vennBent  ^'the  full  flieedom  of  the 

bishops  in  the  excrciw  of  their  pn>ti.ral  office."  The 
iiu»me  of  the  Liobops  during  the  6paiii»li  rule  an>«unt«-d 
to  from  25,000  ducau  to  100,000  ducats  aniuially.  The 
republic  cenfiscated  the  entire  pnpeny  of  the  Ghuicli, 
and  promised  to  give  to  die  faiahops  a  fixed  inccoaa 

from  the  pid>lir  ri  \  i  iiiie  ;  but  the  bishops  pn»testcd 
against  ihi.'s  and  declared  that  they  preferred  lo  be  sup* 
portedby  the  vohmtaiy  gifts  of  the  laithfid.  Thamua- 
ber  of  priests  is  varioualy  estimated  at  fiooi  MOO  fia 
10,000;  they  are  partly  educated  in  dioewm  semimH 
ries,  |>artly  in  ctmvents  Nearly  all  of  them  are  of 
dian  descent;  the  native  Spanish  prie!«ts  were  in  1828 
expelled  from  the  a>untrv-,  in  cummun  with  all  the  otll> 
er  Spaniarda.  The  parish  priests  derived  their  inoooM 
formerly  from  the  ven,-  high  fees  which  had  to  be  paid 
for  the  ecclesiastical  function.  Tlicsefw-  \<,  (  re  ^ll•<■!i^!n^l 
by  a  decree  of  .Sanu  Anna  (.\ug.  17,  IKU),  and  again 
by  Maximilian  (Dec.  27,  18C4),  and  it  waa  provided 
that  they  should  raoeiva  sahuiea  firom  the  state ;  but 
the  biahopa  reffased  to  accept  this  arrangement.  Monks 
and  nuns  were  vrry  ihiiim  r.  ii>  in  Mexico  during  the 
S|tani»h  nde.  In  l^l'i  the  Franciscans  had 6  province*, 
the  Dominicmu  3,  the  Augustiuians  2,  the  Carmelites 
and  Meroedariana  1  each.  There  were  in  all  1981  monks 
in  149  monastefies.  The  female  arders  in  the  same  y^ 
bail  57  con\(  nt>  with  I'J»i2  nuns.  Tlu'  jirofierty  of  the 
monasteries  amounted  to  about  10,0OU,OUU  pesos,  exclu- 
sive of  the  large  amount  of  alms.  The  female  oidcis  had, 
in  1845^ fiO  eooventa,  with  real  eMate  yielding  a  net  annual 
income  of  500,000  piastres;  and  had  besides  a  capital  of 
4,.'>(M),0(tO  pinM  rr^.  Tlie  republic  abolisheil  ibe  obli^;/it.  r\' 
character  of  the  moiuutic  vows,  and  supprtsMt)  m  vcral 
convanta;  yet  the  nuBhcr  of  convents  did  not  Ixgin  to 
show  any  marked  decrease  tmtii  abaul  1860^  when  tiia 
Franciscans  had  80  bouses,  the  Dominicans  S&,  the  Att- 
gustimans  10.  the  Carmelites  10,  tin  .T.Miits  1,  the  Ora- 
torians  U,  the  Uenedictines  1,  tbe  limtht  rs  of  Charity  2. 
The  female  ordent  were  all  suppresseti  by  a  decree  is- 
sued in  1MG3,  except  tbe  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  pub- 
lic e<lucational  institutions  arc  under  the  exdusive  con- 
trol of  tbe  state  authorities.  They  iiiibrace  one  uni- 
versity in  the  city  of  Mexico,  founditl  in  1^1,  2 
lyoeoms  in  Polosi  and  Ciuanajuato,  and  collegca  in  moat 
of  the  large  cities.  Elementary'  instruction  has  severely 
suffered  from  the  constant  civil  wars:  but.  according  to 
recent  accoinith  Avinimn  Ct/thijunlui,  IW72), 

"in  most  of  the  Kiates  each  inunici|>ality  has  primary 
schools  for  both  sexes,  the  teachers  being  paid  ont  «f 
municipal  funda.  The  Lancastcrian  Society  of  the  city 
of  Mexico  funiishes  examinetl  teachers  for  the  elemots- 
lary  branchi  ••  u[  thll^e  m  IidoI?.,  and  by  its  untirint;  •  f- 
forts  for  the  advancement  of  tbe  cause  of  education 
generally,  is  eatablishing  a  firm  basis  for  the  fiitare  wd- 
fare  of  the  countrj'."  There  is,  however,  also  a  Isrpv 
number  of  achools  established  by  the  Church,  and  un«ier 
her  exclusive  contnti,  and  their  nuinlx-r  has  of  late 
considerably  increased.  Beside*  the  religious  societies 
found  in  all  Catholic  countries,  Mexico  has  seaM  pec^ 
iar  confnidias  and  hcrmandados.  the  members  of  whit  h 
engage  to  pay  monthly  contribultons  for  defraying  the 
extraordinary  jHirnp  at  the  festivals  of  tbe  |atri>ii  saints 
of  the  churches.  iSome  of  these  confralemitirs  are  very 
wealthy.  One  of  these  secular  brotherhood*  b  «a&ed 
the  "Brotherhood  of  the  Coachmen  of  our  Lord."  It 
was  foundetl  in  17.V<,  and  tbe  mendter^  engajje  to  act  a» 
coachmen  for  tlic  priois  av)i<>  c.irn.-  the  Kuchari>t  to 
sick  persons.  The  contiscaiion  of  the  immense  Chnrdt 
property  was  liegon  by  the  Spanish  govcmawt  soon 
af^er  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  During  the  War  of 
Inde|)endencc,  the  govenimcnt  of  Mexico  drew  larger 
ij  npoii  the  pnasMrimia  «t  the  Omieh  In  ards  to  ftt 
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tfK  iDoa«7  Mided  Ax  eanying  on  Um  war.  The  value 
of  the  tithp,  wbieli  in  1810  yidded  ■bout  2,000,000  pe- 

s>*,  harl  il.  on  iM  il  ill  to  nljoul  one  lialf,  ami  ile- 

cre^Mxl  aiiil  m^itv  wiu-ii  itie  Mexican  Cungn-M  in  1833 
aljoii:»lie(i  the  co-opcrattuii  of  Um  •ecultr  arm  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  tithe,  leaving  Um  fajWMtot'u,  mhoUy  to 
the  individual  pieiy  of  the  dtiioui  Pmidcnt  GommoD- 
f.»ri,  in  IHj,'),  <'iiiliv'atc'<l  all  tlie  iiniiHTty  of  the  Church 
«*f  i'ucula.  Under  prv9i<l*.'Ut  Juart/,  in  IN.')',),  the  entire 
DwwiMiuiu  of  the  clergy  wi>rc  declared  to  be  a  nation- 
al domaio,  and  tbeir  sale  ordend.  The  income  from 
this  property  was  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  pesos. 
The  r''j,'.'iii  V  whi'  !i  » :ij«iMiiiited  after  ill  -  Kri'iii-h  iii- 
vaiion  did  not  dare  lo  stop  the  pro^'^l•^^  i.f  tin-  sale,  and 
was  tbenforc  cxcommunicate<l  by  the  bl^iii  jis.  After 
the  eitahliahiBent  of  the  empire,  the  clerical  party  de- 
manded the  rmtoration  of  all  the  pro^n  rty  that  had  be- 
li>ni;i''l  to  tli.  Cliuri  h,  and  which  was  estimated  at  one 
third  uf  the  entire  real  estate  of  the  republic.  As  a 
OHiiiderahle  (tortion  of  the  sold  property  had  already 
changed  hands,  the  emperor  found  it  im|Mi«Niblc  to  con- 
cede the  demand,  and  by  decree  of  Dp*?.  27,  1*11,  or- 
dtrpil  tli<-  ■«»  ciil.iri/.iition  of  the  Church  poij>i  r;y  to  Ix- 
proceeded  witlu  (Jommiaaionen  were  suliseqnently  M-nt 
to  Rone,  to  come,  if  poaaSile,  to  an  untlerstamlin^  with 
the  pope;  but  ther  were  nnsnccessfuL  Four  provincial 
synoiU  were  held  by  the  Mexican  biabopa — the  first 
three  in  l.V>o,  1 1585}  the  ftMUtb  hj  aiehUahop  Lo- 
lenxana  (176<>-I771). 

IV,  ProtettarU  MUitwiu.— The  hUtory  of  the  Protes- 
tant misjiions  in  Mexico  began  in  18G0,  when  the  (;ov- 
mment  proclaimed  relipious  freedom.  Until  then,  l*n>t- 
e»la:it  Christianity  in  any  firni  Icil  t»  i  ii  ]iri'liiliited. 
But  previooitly  to  that  year  Mi^M  Kankin  had  (in  1x0*2) 
tpmid  at  Browiwnl]a»iii  Texa.%  just  opposite  the  Mex- 
ieaa  town  of  Matamoraa,  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
lugt  Mexican  population.  She  sent  a  con.tiderable 
niimlrr  of  .Spanish  Bibles,  which  were  HU]ip]ii  il  l)y  the 
American  iiible  Society,  into  Mexico,  nn  I  in  Ih.'iI  cf)tal>- 
Ibbed  a  Protestant  aeminar^-  for  Mexican  girU  likewise 
at  Brownsville.  In  1856  the  American  Foreign  and 
Ghri.4tian  Union  took  charge  of  the  Mexican  nii-SMinn. 
Afi'-r  eU  Mlistniciiuiis  to  the  establi^htiient  of  Trotc!*- 
ttnt  worship  hail  been  removed  in  1800,  the  ICev.  Mr. 
Tbompson,  of  the  Methodiat  EpiacofMl  Church,  .Smth, 
vent  (in  November,  1860)  as  agent  of  the  American  lii- 
Me  Sficiety  into  Mexico  as  far  as  Monterey,  lie  was 
c-jfilially  received,  the  nntlioritif  •*  i,'ivin;4  liiiii  l-  riM-  to 
plant  Protestant  mLMions  and  to  circulate  the  Bible;  but 
whea  tbe  outbreak  of  th<-  civil  war  in  the  United  States 
iottmipted  the  communication  with  New  York,  be  bad 
ti  suspend  his  labf>r«,  and  to  return  to  Texas.  When 
the  communication  with  New  York  lin'l  Im-i  m  re-t  >tiil>- 
lished  by  the  u|K-ning  of  a  fiorl  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  Ko  Grande,  the  Itev.  Mr.  Hickcy,  a  colportor  of 
tbe  .\merican  Bible  Society,  who,  being  a  Union  man, 
had  to  flee  the  .South,  went  to  Malanioras.  and  accepted 
in  1H'");>  a:i  a;,'iin  v  of  the  Hil)le  Siciely  fir  Mexico.  He 
•uljiKipM  iitly  went  to  Monterey,  collected  a  c-ongrega- 
lion,  and  after  a  little  time  administered  baptian  to  a 
doMa  Mexicana.  When  his  duties  compelled  him  to 
leave  Monterey,  he  selected  a  suitable  man  from  the 
converts  to  continue  religious  servii-es*.  In  Miw 
Kankin  went  to  Monterey,  where  she  erirted  a  niissiou- 
bousc,  suited  for  chapel,  achod,  and  residence  of  the 
oiiaionar)-.  The  building  was  completed  in  186H,  and 
•everal  of  the  converta  were  sent  out  as  col|w>rtor8  and 
BibK--readen«.  Two  of  these  nn-n  wcni  to  tlic  state  of 
ZaraieciS)  in  company  with  two  of  the  Bible  Society's 
^potii  Tlu^  liAxm  nmltad  in  the  conversion  of 
tUrty  persons,  among  whom  were  two  highly  educated 
Oeti.  who  io.tk  nj)  the  work  after  the  departure  of  the 
aill-.irt'irs  and  cirrii  d  it  forward  with  ^Ti  ai  >uri-<'>s, 
Aa  evangelical  paper,  the  AtUorchn  Ecamfdicaly  was 
prtttrtwd,  which  proved  a  Tery  eflkdent  aid  to  VttlU*- 
tHt  pleaching.  In  1871  the  number  of  converts  amount- 
ed to  mm  than  one  buudiwL   lu  ltfi2  the  misaiou  of 


Zacatceaa  waa  traaafcmtd  by  the  Aoaeriean  and  For* 
eign  Christian  Union  to  the  Btwid  of*ihe  Presbyterian 

Church,  wl.icli  in  the  same  year  also  »taiii  iied  mission- 
aries at  San  Luis  i'otosi  aiui  in  the  city  of  .Mexico.  In 
lH78,tlMn  were  in  all  from  ten  to  fifteen  little  congre> 
gatioot  flomiectad  with  tht  mianona  of  the  Preaby  terian 
boarda.  Two  tchoohK  one  for  each  aex,  had  been  formed 
in  the  capital,  aii'l  two  al>o  .tI  Ci  s.  a  small  to«iiof  4000 
inhabitants  in  the  state  of  Zacatetras.  The  mission  at 
ftlonierey,  at  the  begitniing  of  1873,  numbered  six  reg- 
ularly organized  cburchea,  tbe  number  of  members  in 
theee  tanging  from  twelve  to  rixtr.  As  the  American 
and  foreign  Christian  Union  in  1X7.'5  (Misp<  nded  opera- 
tions in  foreign  lands,  Miss  Bankin  oflered  the  Monterey 
mission  to  the  American  Ikiard  of  Commissionen  of 
Foreign  HiaMona^  which,  in  September,  1872,  had  aent 
from  California  tbe  firat  miMionariea  into  Mexico.  Dur- 
ing  the  ilecline  and  ruin  of  the  empire  of  Maximilian, 
the  foreign  committee  of  the  Itoard  of  Missions  of  the 
rruteitant il^laoopal  Church  of  the  United  Slates  aent 
out  an  agMH (o  eollea  infurmalion  in  regard  to  tbe  proa- 
pects  of  an  cflbrt  (hr  the  establishment  of  a  congrega- 
tion niuler  the  jnri^diciion  of  the  I'roie.stant  F.()i»c(ipal 
Church,  It  wa4  found  that  there  was  a  widespread 
pre)>araiion  fur  a  rafifrmaiion  of  the  National  Church, 
and  that  a  laige  number  of  priest-s  sympathized  with 
the  movement.  Though  the  government  of  Blaximil- 
ian  strongly  f.ivorc.i  llie  Kmiian  Catliolic  Church,  the 
fouiulaiion  of  a  Kefonned  Catholic  Church,  called  "the 
Cliitrch  of  .les<i:<, "  was  laid.  After  lh«  re<<stab]iahment 
of  the  lepubUc,  ilie  movement  aooo  aisomed  large  di- 
memdona.  The  government  sold  to  the  Reformers  some 
of  the  nio'ii  beaiilitdl  churches  in  the  ca[iiial.  niiring 
the  greater  |.oriioii  of  this  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kiley,  a 
clergyman  of  the  I'rolestant  K|>isco|>al  Church,  who  had 
been  bum  and  educated  in  one  of  the  Spanish  republica 
of  South  AnieriM,  had  heea  tbe  constant  adviser  and 
friend  of  the  Kefbrmeis.  IIc  bad  brought  with  bim  from 
New  York  to  Mexico  a  printing-press,  and  used  it  (or 
the  di-'^  II M nation  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  Ue  bad  prepared  a  Liturgy  in  Spanish,  con- 
formed in  all  essential  lespecla  to  that  nf  the  Protestant 
Kpi»cof>al  Church.  He  had  purchased  one  church  in 
the  capital  and  one  half  of  another,  and  presented  them 
to  a  boaid  of  trustees,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  tbe  benefit 
of  the  movement.  As  the  foreign  committee  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  wjis  restricted  by  its  constitu- 
tion to  the  support  of  niissioii*  of  its  own  Church,  and 
on  that  aceoinit  coid<l  not  comprise  an  independent 
Church  like  that  of  the  Church  of  Jesus,  the  Ameiicaa 
Church  Missionary  .Society  in  1K7H  i<H>k  the  movement 
under  its  charge.  The  Methodist  Kpi-i<-opal  Churcli  es- 
talili-slKit  a  nil-i-i..n  in  Mc  \ico  in  In  November 

uf  tliat  y»nr  the  Hev.  I)r.  \\  illiam  Butler  was  ap|Hiinted 
superintendent  of  the  mi.sxion.  He  accepted,  and  ar- 
rived in  tbe  city  of  Mexico  iu  February,  1873.  He 
reported  the  statiatica  of  Ihe  work  of  the  Church  at  the 
close  of  its  first  (pnirter  as  follows:  four  Mexican  con- 
gregations— two  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  75  persona;  one 
in  Pachuca,  capital  of  the  state  of  ilidalg0t46  penons; 
one  in  Kio  del  Monte,  five  miles  beyond,  10  persons;  to- 
tal, 1.S0  souls;  two  Kiiglish  n^ngregations— in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  attend  inl->,  niid  rachiici.  l.'>;  lu  ing  an 
aggregate  of  235  [>cfitons  in  six  congregations;  1*2  schol- 
ars in  day-schouls,  and  42,  with  9  teachers  and  officers, 
in  two  Sunday-schools.  The  mission  had  two  clase- 
me«?ting8,  alsmt  14  .Mexicans  aiul  P!  Kn«lish  and  Anier* 
icaus  att^-ndiiii;.  A  mi'^sionarv  ]irop<  rty  litis  In-eii  ]mr- 
chaaed  in  Puebla.  The  Methodist  Kpisco{ial  Church, 
South,  also  Teaolved  in  1872  to  take  up  Mexico  as  a  mis- 
sionary field.  Bishop  Keener  pnu-fHsleil  to  Mexico  and 
purchased  a  chajiel  for  the  mission,  and  in  lt<73  the  first 
mLssionark'  was  stationeil  there.  'I'ho  pr^lgre^s  of  these 
Protestant  mLsbioiiaiy  labors  produced  a  great  excite- 
ment aosenif  the  striet  adhMsnts  of  the  Keman  Catholic 
Church.  In  a  inimhi  r  of  places  mobs  insulted  the  Prot- 
cstauta,  aa  well  as  the  members  of  the  Befurmcd  Church 
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ofJeMH.  At  ChapoUmac  tbiee  pefaons  were  killed  and 
Kvenlwmmded.  The  Metliodiat  and  Pretbytcrius  mi»- 

Bionarics  in  tin-  city  of  Mexico,  with  the  rpitrcwntativcs 
of  lilt'  !lriii.-li  Hililc  Society,  solicitwl  tlinitigh  the 
United  States  !nini«tcr,  the  Hon.  Thutnas  H.  Nelson,  an 
interview  with  the  picmdent  of  Uexico,  in  order  to  aeek 
fhim  him  an  aamiriiiee  «r  hte  di^Mtitloa  to  imiteet  IVoC- 
flttaata  in  Mexico  in  the  eiijoynicnt  <>f  their  n  liL'ious 
righta under  the  i-(jU!>tituiioii.  1  iie  interview  t«K)k  jiLace 
on  April  25,  1H73,  wlien  pre.-iilent  Lcrdo  tie  Tejada  as- 
sured tbe  miaBioDariea  that  the  opinion  of  all  the  en- 
%htened  elanea  of  loeiety  Ikvond  icMgiona  toteratkm, 
and  that  he,  the  jin  M  lent,  wmild  an-wcr  for  the  Con- 
duct of  all  the  nuihoriiieA  ite|M-n(lin^  directly  upon  the 
federal  government. 

See  Lorensana,  Coneitto  (J/exw:)  primero  y  ttgundo 
(Mexico,  1769) ;  Lofensana,  Hiitar.  de  Ntuva  l^paha 

(.irrlt'i  j"ir  an  i srini  <  riil't  rnnq'tista  hir  II.  Cortrz,  (wmfH- 
tadti  rim  ii/rn.t  iliKtiituniiu  y  mitns  (Mexico,  1770);  Prc»- 
eott,  Hi*!.  I'fthf  Ctmjuiut  of  ilexico;  lialulii,  LWrnrrim 
Ml  tempo  SpajfinuUttf  rig»arikUa  totto  FameUo  niiyioto 
tpocn  det  WHO  tS»auprimaito  tim  ol  1848  (Aoouna, 
18 J4);  nrn-^Mur  ihi  Hourljourp,  Hist,  ihs  tuitions  cicili- 
sHjf'ht  ,)/.xiV^wf> ( 1'ari.s,  18iy  'jit. 4  toni. );  Milhlenpfordt, 
SrhiUt  ruttff  tkr  RtjiuUic  Mtxim  (Hanover,  ; 
Kichthufen  (Pruaaian  ambaaeador  in  Mexioo),  iHe  Uhm- 
tm  H,  MMmi  futit,  Zuttimk  der  JfcpaWie  Mexico  (Ber- 
lin, lx,Vi);  }ii-]wT,  Klrrfil.  Sfati.^fll..  iii.  :ri7,  ;  Knlknr, 
(ii.tr/i.  (It  roin-Lathnl.  Miigiim  (^lierin.  traiisl.  LKrlan- 
gen,  IHiuJ).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Meyer,HeniianiM,D.D^anotedI>utch  Heformed 
minister,  was  bom  in  Bremen,  Lower  Saxony,  July  '27, 
lie  was  edneati'd  nt  the  I^lin  wImmiI  and  t^ym- 
lia-Miim  of  that  Saxon  city,  and  f uhwiiuenily  nt  the  the- 
(dutpcal  academy  in  Urunin^^en,  wliere  in  176»  )i>  I  k  came 
a  candidata  for  the  miniatry.  Having  received  a  call  to 
the  Dutch  Church  of  Kin^on,  New  York,  he  was  or- 
dained March  .'H.  17(>:5,  and  siiilcd  fri>ni  I^imlon  for  New 
York,  where  he  arriveil  in  October  of  that  year,  and  ini- 
mediaioly  assumed  the  duties  of  his  pastond  charge. 
He  found  tbe  Chkreh  aadly  dividied  on  the  old  quarrel  of 
the  Ooetus  and  Omfimntie  paitiea  aa  to  oidination  in 
thi?i  coiuitrj'  or  in  Holland.  He  sympatlii/ed  with  the 
former,  which  was  the  liberal  flide,  in  favor  of  a  miiiis- 
tlj  tl^nctl  in  America ;  but  his  effortH  to  keep  the  peace 
tren  vain.  Uia  pungent,  practical  preaching  also  made 
him  many  Ibca  among  the  fonnal  and  worldly  people. 
Thus,  after  preaching  on  regeneration,  one  of  hit  Church 
officers  said  to  him, '*  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  endure 
such  preaching."  **  Flesh  an<l  blixHl  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Qod,"wa8hiB  quick  reply.  Theeodeaiasti- 
cal  diffirultiea  attuded  to  above  eidminaled  in  his  sut- 
pcn-iion  frnm  ihc  ai  tive  duties  of  the  ministry  by  nn  ex- 
parte  and  illegal  bu<ly  of  ConlVrentie  ministers  in  17()<i. 
For  nearly  aeren  year^  nftervvardi^,  although  lhi»  disci- 
pttoe  waa  declared  ilk^al,  he  remained  in  Kingston, 
pnadilng  to  hb  adherenta  in  private  houses.  In  1772 
Im  removetl  to  Xew  .ler^^y,  n-t  paftor  of  the  unitctl 
idinrehes  of  Pini|)t(m  and  Totowa  (now  Patcrson), 
Brighter  days  had  dawned.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
OMmmtioa  of  1771,  which  reunited  the  kmg-eundereil 
dirnvhea.  The  Ci«ieral  Synod  deeted  him  to  two  prr>- 

fessorshipa  in  their  thc<)I.ii,'ic."il  in.'^titution — Hebrew 
(17K4)  and  lector  in  divinity  (17Hf.),  biith  of  which  he 
hel>l  riurinj;  life;  and  in  17Hlt  he  was  made  a  doct<»r  of 
divinity  by  Queen'a  College,  lie  died  Oct.  27|  1791, 
lamented  as  "one  of  the  piUara  of  tlie  Chnreh.*  Dr. 
^fevi  r  M.'i--  a  truly  lennu  d  div  ine.  In  Latin,  (Ireok, 
and  Hebrew  he  wa.H  a  critical  !H.*holar,  and  hod  made 
considerable  attdnment  in  the  Syriac.  Ho  had  long 
mediuted  a  new  tnuudation  of  the  Oki  TaatauMD^  hot 
the  ecclesiastical  tmuhlee  of  his  life  prevented  Ihl  eom> 
plelion.  He  left  "the  iM  i^iimiiiL:  of  that  woikte  afuU 
translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  l^iin  interline- 
ations iH'twecn  the  text,  with  copious  commentaries  and 
emendations  in  the  finest  German  writing  upon  a  broad 
Buurgio."  Hia  penoo  waa  aDud!,  lib  iMorea  fine  and 


I  benevolent,  hia  voice  and  manner  in  the  pulpit  good, 
and  hb  delivery  venr  animated.   In  Aeologieal  aeati- 

ment  he  ws.h  thoron;,'bly  evanf;elical.  His  faithful 
preaching  made  him  pre-eminent  among  the  godly  min- 
isters of  hi«  day.  Amiable  and  kind-hearted,  punctual 
and  exact,  faithful  aa  a  paator,  and  humble  in  hia  pri- 
vate and  oAehl  waHr,  hia  aevere  triala  chaawned  and 
exalted  lii-i  stfrling  I'iety.  and  his  last  davn  were 
crowned  with  honor.  His  death  was  pre-eniiiK-ntly 
pcawful  and  happy.  See  Maguzint  ofRef.  Dutch  Ch  /. . 
ii,  8U0;  Sprague,  Unaoia,  vdL  ix}  Corwin'a  M«mual  cj' 
nif.&imrdii%.y,  (W.J.1LT.) 

Meyer,  Joliami  Frlederich  von.  an  emineot 
German  theologian  and  jurist,  waa  bom  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Mdn,Sept.  12, 177-2.  In  1789  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  (ifittingi^n,  w  hen  tn  applied  hinii^lf  with  j;riat 
zeal  to  jurisprudeiue,  not  however  neglecting  his  fa- 
vorite study,  Crwk.  In  1790  hc  pnUished  his  Cam' 
mentatio  de.  diis  ac  deabut  Uraeomm  ct  Homanonm 
^ijiCovxotg  cum  ri  tahutii  arrit,  which  attrncte<l  grcut 
attention.  In  IT'j:!  bo  ■m  iit  to  IA■ip^ic.  «!n n  ]i<-  turned 
his  aittnliun  mainly  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Af(«r 
holding  variaoB  offiieial  podtinns,  which  he  auooeaaiveljr 
Uwt  in  consequence  of  the  French  invasion,  he  was,  in 
1807,  appointed  counsellor  to  the  muiiici|)«l  court  of 
Frankfort  ;  K  i  atne  member  of  i In  v<  i;ati  iii  iHlij ;  judir.- 
in  1821,  and  tinally,  in  IH37,  pre>iilent  of  the  crioiiiial 
oouftand  of  the  court  of  aptK-als.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  diet^  and  tbrioe,  in  1826*  IfR^,  and 
ltH3,  filled  the  office  of  burgomaster.  He  died  Jan.  27, 
1H4".>.  In  llie  early  part  of  his  life  Meyer  inclined  to 
rationalism— this  still  apiiears  in  bis  poem  of  Tobiatj  in 
aeven  caotoa^  published  in  1800 ;  but  h*  waa  aahac> 
quently  converted,  and  thenceforth  became  verj-  active 
as  a  thetilogian.  In  IWMS  and  IH07  he  translated  Cicero'a 
works  on  the  nature  of  the  giMln,  di\  inati4<n,  and  Ikte; 
in  IHia,  Xenophon's  t'sropadiu  (2d  ed.  1823).  In  1812 
he  published  his  ffibeUeutungcn,  in  which  he  found 
full  play  fur  hu  acquirements  in  philology,  juris|inir 
dence,  etc  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  a  netr 
translation  of  the  Uible,  as  he  wi'-linl  in  correct  the 
philok>gical  errors  a^utaincd  in  Luther's  translation.  It 
aviumed  the  form  of  a  revision  uf  Luther's  trantJatian, 
with  annotationa,  and  was  published  in  1819  (2d  ed. 
without  the  notes,  1K23 ;  latest  ed.  Frankf.  1855).  The 
value  of  tbi>  work  was  recii;;ni>ed  by  the  University  of 
Brlangen,  and  ho  was  huuorotl  with  (he  doctorate  in  di* 
vinity,  and  in  1816  waa  made  president  of  the  Bible  8o> 
cicty  of  Frankfurt.  On  emerging  from  rationalism, 
Meyer  took  a  leaning  towards  mysticism,  in  the  U-f  icr 
Keiise  of  the  word,  Thifl  is  apparent  in  »uch  wttrl-s  as 
his  JJtatter  fUr  hukere  Wahrheit  (Frankf.  1820^2) ; 
IFoAmeiauu^  abar  ^SeAerm  (Frankf.  1827).  Aside 
from  the  aiwvcHiamed  works,  he  wrote,  Dar  Ro*»ikrrM- 
2er,die  Fama  H.i,CoHftBnou  (Frankf.  1828t: — Kriiuche 
Kriinzt  (Ui  ri.  IKWl)  :  —  //<;.*  lUi>  h  .Irtirii,  hi-braUch  u. 
deuUck  (Leips.  18U0) : — Jitbrffrijf  'd.  chrutlkhm  Glatdttna^ 
hMn  (Kempt.  1832) :  - //«/im(ien,  (Keaapt  1886)  s— 
Pr„<:.»lhrhs  imiftbuch  (183C):— Z«»r  .-Ifyyjrfo/.  (1840). 
Set;  Doring,  GtUhrte  TheoL  DtuUckL  s.  v.    (j.  U.  W.) 

Meyer.  Johann  Heimanii,  a  Gennm  PMeatant 

tlieol  i^jian.  was  bom  at  Hamburg  (Vtolx-r  6,  1737.  and 
was  educatftl  at  the  University  of  HelniHttidt.  He  wa» 
appointiHl  minii^ter  at  Hambuig  in  I7G6,  in  1778  at 
Bendabmg.  Ha  waa  elected  deacon  in  1771  the  pe> 
riahionen  of  the  Niotdai  Kirrhe  at  Kiel,  and  made,  in 
177H.  arrhdi'nron.  and  in  178(5  paster  nf  tlmt  chnrib. 
He  tlie«l  August  2G,  1796.  Meyer  was  very  much  lie- 
loved  for  his  strict  seme  of  hooealy,  morality,  friend- 
abtp,  and  love.  Ha  was  veiy  denoted  to  hia  vocatiaai 
aa  minlater,  and  Ihnnd  but  Ktne  time  fbr  the  pahlleation 
of  b<M)ks.  The  ftdlowiii;;  di«^  rtntions  arc  the  most  im- 
portant works  he  gave  to  the  public  :  Ilnmhiiri^ifcke 
A  hschitiitredf- iiml RrnddmrgiM-hf  A  ntrittfprfditft.  (IlaniB 
burg,  176^ 4to) ;  attlmhrtrse  tnU  dem  JmkoU'Prtd^lm 
J,  1774  (Kiel,  1774,  8vo) ;  Der  Vtrkm  db*  GnaJtr 
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Wak^pndigt  (£Umba^  1775, 8ro);  Iku  An- 
I  iwn9«r  Ze&tm  (Kid,  1776, 8vo). 
Meyer,  John,  a  wvud  Dutch  tiMologian  and  Uc- 
tnist,  was  bora  about  the  miildlc  of  the  17th  century. 
He  ioDiUhed  tt  pwflaawwf  ef  tlwolninr  at  the  Uni ven*i  i  y 
of  Iladerwy k,  aiid  died  in  1725.  H  is  works  are  of  great 
value  to  tiic  cxppete.  Those  most  wtirthy  of  notice 
are  hi.i  L'-rxtr  ('hrUluinu,  tict  <!<-  cmtjwji'i  iulfr  ilii<<», 
dtjfu  imxitu  tt  dicortiit,  dissertaiiones  trrt  (Amst. 
4l»):  Traetithu  «b  1impor9m»  tt  foMti  diebtu  JMnt' 
Oram  (Amst.  1724) ;  and  his  e<lition  of  Seder  Olam,  a 
Uebfi  w  chn>nit  l<*  of  prcat  esteem  among  the  Jews,  u»u- 
tllj  at;ri!.iit(  I  to  raliKi  Jose  bcn-C.'hilpeta. 

Mayer,  J ohn  H.*  aon  of  Dr.  Ueniuui  Mqrer  (q.v.)i 
Htother  <ti9tiii|:iiHhed  nrinbter  of  tlie  Refhnned  Cbtueb, 

was  l->rn  at  re<jiiiiii  t,  N.  .1..  Oct.  If,  1771 ;  i^raiiuated  at 
Coiambia  (.'nil' .,'>■  in  IT'.to:  sttulud  theology  umler  Dr, 
liirbigMon,  aiui  [u'i'n''4'ii  lu  |>r«-ach  in  17iM;  settled 
M  putor  of  tbe  Uutcb  cbuicbea  at  Mew  PalU  aiMl  New 
Hnler,  S.  fWim  1799  to  1M8,  and  at  Sebeneetady 
from  1H"3  to  18'n;.  II<  \rus  an  acctiroplishivl  si  hulnr, 
and  prijch<'<|  with  great  elegance  and  ease  in  the 
Ottch  antl  Kn^lbh  hagoMg/Bt,  H«  WM  remarkable  for 
unotiMii  atiii  popularity  as  a  preacher. 

Meyerbeer,  (iiAt-oMo,  a  very  noted  (iennan  cura- 
p-iser  u|  music,  was  Ixjrii  in  Berlin  Se[)t. ,"),  17lt|,  and  was 

of  Jewish  deaoeau  At  the  age  of  oioe  yean  he  waa  re- 
pried  aa  •  nuMeriy  piaiiiat  lo  a  city  fttll  of  eultivMed 

■wician^.  and  at  it-n  he  c>imiii>"irril  lii^  career  aa  a 
Cainp<»«'r,  priKliir  iii;;  many  s<>n„''  uihl  pieces  for  the 
piano-forte,  which  exi  iteil  ilie  vvondt  r  anil  admiration  of 
hia  frienda  by  their  spirit  and  originality.  At  fifteen 
be  waa  plaeed  under  the  tuition  St  tUbbi  Tflfcler,  who 
badestabfiabcda  celehratoil  <>cti(>iil  of  comp<Miti<>n  ill  the 
diy  of  I>amistadt.  Ih  re.  under  the.  al>l»  iuxirm-tion, 
riiiin^'  Meyerbt'er  comjHist'd  a  quantity  of  clo-nsic  and 
elaborate  sacred  mttuc  in  tbe  severest  scholastic  style  of 
bis  maater,  all  of  wiricb,  hawem','  is  loat  to  tbe  world. 
a«  tbo  rfini[m5fr.  when  his  ideas  l)ecame  more  matured, 
did  iMt  care  t<>  pre.M-rve  it.  One  of  thesHr  cciniiwisi- 
tionj",  however,  bnmjjht  him  into  notoriety:  it  was  an 
oiatorio  bearing  the  title  Ood  tmd  A'ature,  and  waa  per> 
famed  In  tbe  pnaenee  «f  tbe  i;;rand-dn1eeof  Daimaladt, 
gainin;;for  itn  author  the  di«tin<-ti<iii  <'f  I x  in^  appointed 
cijm|wi»er  to  the  ouurt.  When  .\U  yerix'er  was  eighteen, 
bis  flrvt  dramatic  piece,  Jrphthtth'i  /J>iu;;htrr,  was  per- 
lixiMd  at  Mtintch.  Though  intended  for  the  atage,  it 
was  more  of  an  oiraterio  than  an  opeia;  bat  on  account 
of  ii<  V  •  (  n-  r<tyle,  and  the  evident  inattention  to  the 
miiiiir  .ittraetinn*  »(  melody,  it  was  not  received  in  a 
tlattcrin^;  manner  hy  the  liavarian  piihlic.  After  a  ae- 
rit*  «f  profeaaioiial  diaappointmenttf,  bis  first  aooeeaa  waa 
aebiered  at  Fadna  in  1818,  in  the  performanoe  of  Jtlt>- 

arfUac  Co'i'ir.-,  :rr.  whieh,  tii^^cth'T  with  N.  nn'riintiJt;  pn»- 
dneed  at  Turin  in  IHiy.  and  Kmuui  di  /imfiuri/o,  at  Veil- 
In  in  ixjo.  tirndy  established  the  compr>ser'fl  reputa- 
lin.  In  1881  be  gave  to  th«  public  iiofafttAe 
Hii  MiMqpHnt  werln  are  operatic  He  died  May  2, 
W§C  flMlikde  I,'im'-nie.  J/.  .1/<  v" '""■./'!"■  !!•  unite 
^ ftjea  (1819) ;  De  liiirv,  MfyrrUn  tt  sun  lempt  ; 
Mentel,  J/rycrfteer,  a.  Icha  «.  Werhe  (WSS). 

Meyere,  lAibn^x  oe,  a  Belgian  Jeanit,  was  bom  at 
Oand  in  l<>i>5.  In  1700  he  became  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety iif  .leMiM.  He  subse.pu  iitly  taiii^ht  philolojjy.  phi- 
iotofiby,  and  tbeolugy,  and  was  made  rector  of  a  college 

LoanuB.  He  bitterly  opposed  tbe  tenca  of  the  Jan- 
■■nla  His  nvoierous  writings,  nearly  all  [loetical,  are 
Nplcte  with  animadversioii.H  a^ainn  ihein.  Mevere 
dfadatl»uvaiii  in  I7:>0.  The  loUowin^^  work,  said  to 
bare  been  written  by  I  heod.  Elcuthcriua^  waa  edited 
by  Meyere:  Hi$toria  Controventarum  A dhtme ffratia 
OiiaiMf  tub potiti/.  ,Sirto  r,  rtemfnU  VIII.  -  t  I'milo  I', 
Ti  (Antwerp,  1705,  fol.  ).    See  Mur^ri,  Gratui  IHct. 

//U/.S.V.:  (iiKthab.  1,'t-fiin.i  r,l^ttm0»if  P^fff^^fiffffi^f 

ti  du  Lcttrts  en  Btlgijue,  voL  L 
Majiut  0>r  Xayfart),  Jonaim  Manutcs,  a 


Lutheran  theolagian  of  considerable  note,  aon  of  a  Prot- 
estant divine,  waa  bom  at  Jena  in  I6i0.  Ha  raeeivad 

an  excellent  phi!olo;;i<  rd  .tihI  philonopliical  education  at 
(ioiha,  and  aft»rwar.l>  (  uii  red  the  I'liivePiity  of  Wil- 
tenbert;,  where  be  d<  voti  ii  hltiiM  lt'  to  the  study  of  lope, 
phyaics,  ethica^  and  tbe  daisies.  In  1611,  having  se- 
cured tbe  decree  of  AM.,  be  bcfcan  the  study  of  tbeolc 
ofry.  In  liilO  Meyfart  was  called  to  a  profe&H>rHliip  at 
the  newly-fuunded  University  of  Coburg.  He  pub- 
lidied  bia  lliat  theological  essaj-s  in  1617.  In  lO.'t  he 
was  created  doctor  of  theology  by  the  t'nivenuty  of 
Jena.  In  the  same  year  be  liegan  the  preparaticm  of  a 
large  dogmatic  work  entitled  /fr  thtoliH/ui,tl* pkiLiioptum 
m£rio  am,  dtS.  Stride  ^mbolit;  but  he  never  oom^ 
plated  tbit  week.   In  1627,  however,  be  went  befoia 

the  public  with  quite  large  and  vatunble  w'orkn  :  AtUi- 
Jiecanut  net  manualu  controttrtiarum  thiol.,  a  /ieat- 
no  coUfdi,  cvf\f'ut(itio  (Lei|Mic,  1027,  2  v(d.x.) ;  Xodus 
Gordius  Sophutariim  tulutu*,  i,  e.  de  ratioue  tvlcmdi 
argunienia  tophulico,  etc.,  lihri  iv  (Goburg,  1627,  8vo). 
Meyfart  \*  one  of  ilie  imwt  remarkable  characters  of  the 
17th  centur)',  and  can  justly  be  calletl  the  forerunner 
of  Speoer  (q.  v.).  With  an  intense  longing  for  the  high- 
est ideall,  wbidi  undoubtedly  ha<i  Ui  ii  fostered  by  bia 
cUarical  ttodiea,  be  united  a  true,  living  faith  in  Qiriat, 
and  desired  to  leave  this  earth  i..  U-  with  his  Saviour. 
At  tlie  same  time  be  was  quick  to  perceive  the  many 
cmn  and  the  moral  decay  of  tbe  Church,  and,  with  an 
eanieatncsa  aeidom  aufpaaaed,  1m  niaed  hia  voice  agaiiMt 
tlie  ntanilbld  aim  and  ipiperliKdona  of  the  Church  of 
his  day  and  country.  In  IfiiG  he  issued  hia  TvAa  no- 
eUtioui,  i.  e.  of  the  four  last  things,  viz.  death,  judg- 
ment, eternal  life,  and  condemnation.  These  were  orig- 
inally four  mmoatm  preached  by  hbn  at  Coliutg}  hut 
they  created  such  an  impreaaifln  that  he  had  not  only  to 
(iidilish  them  in  book  form,  tuit  was  als<i  urged  to  pub- 
lish more  wnnnns  and  adnioniiion.'*  on  these  and  sim- 
ilar siiljt  i  ts.  riiu>  he  published  six  more  volumes  on 
The  Ihdi  nJy  Jtnuokm,  Utenol  JiaamaHtm,  and  tha 
I  'inul  JnJffmeia.  Some  of  these  hoolcs  passed  through 
five  and  inon-  editions,  llcnke,  in  ju.<«t  ajtpreciatinn  of 
bis  mcrit.s,  caILs  Meyfart  a  (jerman  Daute,  full  of  po- 
etry and  knowletlge."  During  hia  later  lifo  Heyfolt 
published  several  books  and  eRaa3ra  which  were  written 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Ifofonnation.  One  of  his  essays  con- 
Inin.H  nil  eanies't  address  to  the  clergy  how  to  live  and 
how  to  pray ;  aiKillicr  is  din^cted  against  the  vice  of 
nepotism  and  simony;  and  in  another,  /><*  connliatlda 
pare  intt  r  tcchsuu  per  Germmtiam  evangeliciu,  he  enu- 
merates seventeen  characteriatic  reasons  why  theolo- 
gians are  ho  ill  adapted  to  peace,  e.  vi.oijfirtnilui  inttrun 
tt  erudUionis,  mtliit  odii  el  inrulia^,  intHi/ue  humana  uuo- 
toriWtf,  etc.  After  the  capture  of  Erfurt  by  (instavua 
Adolptaua,  Meyfart  was  called  aa  professor  of  theology- 
to  the  ncwly-rcorganizcd  Lutheran  University  of  Krfurt, 
and  ill  li>;{.'>  he  was  elected  reelor  of  tlie  nniviT>ity,  and 
senior  of  the  theological  deportment,  lie  died  Jan.  26^ 
1642. 

Mez'abab  (Hcb.  Me^Zahuh',  Zrn  tmter  of 
gold,  i  c.  of  a  golden  lustre;  Sept.  Motiou/3,  hut  omita 
in  Oiran.;  Vnlg.  3fnaab),  the  Ihther  of  Matred  and  ma- 

teriiril  ^Taiulfather  of  Melu-tal>el,  which  last  was  w  ife  of 
Iladar,  or  lladad,  the  last  mentioned  of  tlie  early  Edom- 
itish  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  39;  1  (.'hn>n.  i,  r><ii.  ii,C.  con- 
aiderably  ante  1619.  "  Hia  oanw  has  gi  \'  en  riae  to  much 
specTihition.  Jarehi  renders  it,  'What  is  gold?*  and  ex- 
pl.iiiis  it.  '  Hi-  was  a  rirli  man,  and  t;old  wjis  not  value<l 
in  his  eyes  at  all.'  .Xbartiaiiel  says  he  was 'rich  and 
great,  so  that  on  this  account  h«  waa  called  Mezahab, 
for  the  gold  waa  in  his  house *aa  water.'  'Uaggaon' 
(writefl  Abcn-Ezra)  '  said  he  was  a  refiner  of  gold,  but 
others  saiil  that  it  pointed  to  iho'M'  w  ho  tn.nde  from 
bnusw'  The  Jerusalem  Tarcum  uf  t  ourse  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  punning  upon  the  name,  and  com- 
bined the  explanations  given  by  Jarehi  and  llaggaon. 
The  latter  part  of  Geo.  xxxvi,  39  is  thus  rendered :  *  The 
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ouno  of  bis  wife  is  Meheube],  daagbtcr  of  MaUed,  the 
dauf^iter  of  a  icfliwr  of  gold,  who  WM  wearied  with  la- 

iKir  nuitri'drh  all  the  days  of  his  life;  after  he 

bail  i-ati'ii  and  wait  tilleil.  he  tiinic<l  and  snid.  What  is 
gi»l<l?  and  what  is  ailver?'  A  somewhat  ^in^ila^  para- 
pbraac  i»  given  io  the  Taqjom  of  the  Piaeudo^unachan, 
except  that  it  ia  thm  refemd  to  Metmt,  and  not  tu 
Mezahali.  Tin'  Ar.ihii-  \(  r^i  >n  lr.iii-l:it<  ^  ilir  nainf 
'water  of  goUl,'  which  uiu^st  have  been  from  the  Hebrew, 
while  ill  the  Targum  of  Onkclos  it  is  rendered  '  refiner 
of  guhl,'  as  in  the  Qutrjliumet  Uebrmca  m  Paralip^  at- 
tributed to  Jcmme,  and  the  traditions  pven  above ; 
wliii  li  Mfin-*  I'l  inilirah'  (hat  uritjiiinlly  tlirre  wji-^  .«<.>ine- 
thing  in  the  Hebrew  text,  now  wanting,  which  gave 
itN  le  this  rendering,  and  of  whidi  the  pweent  rea^ng, 
^jWy.     an  al>lireviation"  (Smith). 

'Mezuzah  (HTM^)  or  Mesiuoth  (MT^TQ),  the 
eing.  and  plur.  forme  of  a  *'doo»^MMt,''  Ibe  |dace  on 
whic'li  the  Mi"iaii'  law  is  interprrKnl  by  the  .lews  a*  en- 
joininj;  the  Israditts  to  write  paH.ia<;es  of  .'^criiiture 
(Dent,  vi,  I) ;  xi,  'J't  In  the  following  account  wc 
adopt  the  article  of  Dr.  Ginaboigin  Kittu's  Cycl»ft<tdia. 

1.  Sigmficniion  of  tk*  Word^ami  Dnign  »/  the  In- 
jtnetioiu— The  word  (from  Vy,to  jmsh  about,  (o 

HMwe)  denotes  either  that  which  is  moat  promineot, 
hence  cAe  pott  of  a  door,  or  that  on  whieh  the  door 

mov<  s,  <(r  on  whii'h  the  liin;;pii  turn — hence  a  door-pout. 
Thi%  is  tlio  wnK-  in  whifh  it  «)ccurft  in  tlie  Hebrew 
Scriptureis.  From  the  fact,  however,  that  on  it  were 
wriucu  paaaages  of  the  law,  the  term  JJesusak  came 
afkerwards  «3medoeh{eai]jr  to  denote  the  writing  itadf, 
or  the  ]ia^-.i::i  s  <<f  Scriiitim^  affixt-d  to  the  di>Mr-|io-*t, 
and  lhi.s  i.s  the  f^iiitv  iu  which  the  word  is  u»ed  in  llie 
Cboldee  paraphrases,  and  in  the  Jewish  writinga  getter-  ! 
ally.  Am  boolu  were  exceedingly  rare  and  expemive  iu 
ancient  timea,  end  could  only  be  poaaeaaed  by  very  few, 
the  |irai  ii(i-  nliiaiin  I  .•rnoii;,''  tlic  nations  of  nntiiiuity, 
and  •"till  prevails  in  tin-  Ka>t.  of  M'riting,  en;iravii)j;, 
or  paintinj;  Mitch  sacred  mottoes  ur  aa^e  maxims  over 
tlie  doon  of  dwcllioga  as  the  parents  were  especially 
aiutioas  to  recofd  or  to  lanpait  to  their  children.  Thus 
the  atx  it'iit  M;^'y|>tiaii'i  had  llrief  hiero^lyiihical  1(  L:<'ndt 
over  their  il'"irvva\>  (Wilkinson,  Mtmun.t  and  t'uMomt 
of  AnrinU  /  yy/'f.  ii,  102;  Watheii,  p.  I'M  i  .  ilie  (Jreeks 
and  Romans  bad  insciiptioas  over  ibeir  duon  (ViigiJ, 
Gtorg.  ill,  26  sq.).  Other  nations  had  their  laws  writ- 
ten upon  th(  ir  iratc8(Uuetiui«.  Ihrntnistrutio  Erinii;<rf<\, 
p.  &K) ;  and  the  Muslems  to  the  preticnl  day,  "  luivcr  m.'1 
up  a  gate,  cover  a  fountain,  build  a  bridge,  or  erect  a 
boose^  without  writing  on  it  choice  sentences  from  the 
Kotan,  or  from  their  best  poets"  (Thomson,  The  Land 
and  tkt  Book,  \t. .  Sow  Mom  ^  in  thi^i  in-tance,  as 
in  many  Other  en^  M,  availed  himself  uf  a  prevalent  cus- 
tom, in  Older  U'  keep  the  itivine  precepts  ever  before  the 
cnres  of  the  pcoplet  and  to  enable  them  to  instruct  their 
children  in  the  law  of  God.  Hence  Maimonides  beau- 
lifully  remark-:  "  The  ■■..nuiiaiidnK  iit  al-nnt  /A>  .\l-  .iiz<ih 
is  binding  on  every  one.  For  whenever  an  Israehle 
eomcs  into  the  house,  or  goes  out,  he,  «<•<  ing  on  it  the 
name  of  the  Holy  One,  blcased  be  he,  will  thereby  Ih- 
reminded  of  his  lore;  and  when  he  awakena  from  his 
sleep,  and  lY'itn  tii-  ilimi^lit-i  ;iKi>ii:  the  vnniucs  of  titnc. 
be  will  thereby  1k'  led  to  remember  Ihai  ih<  n-  i.-*  notliiiii; 

forever  and  througbou!  jili  <  icrniiv  ex- 
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eept  the  knowledge  of  the  everUsUng  Hock,  ami  be  will 
reflect  and  walk  in  the  patln  of  rightcotMncaa"  {Jad  Ba- 

Chnaht,  HiU  U-.ih  T-phillln,  vi.  \\\. 

2.  'I'fo  Mtiiiifi  in  trhirh  t/ih  Injunction  htu  bren  and 
$liH  if  oitM rrtd.^'Vhal  the  Jews  of  old  literally  obseTTed 
this  injunction  is  not  only  evident  from  the  above-mea- 
tioneil  prevailing  eastern  of  antiquity,  but  also  from  Jo- 
sephu".  \»  ho  di^inctly  wiys  thai  the  .lew,-*  "  in^icrilN'  the 
greatest  bleasings  of  (iml  n]Kin  their  doors"  ( .In',  iv, 
18);  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  nt"  i  inkelos,  w  tu.  trans- 
lates Deat. vi,  9;  xi,  20,  "And  thou  ahalt  write  them 
n^on  scroUa^  ami  affix  them  en  the  dooT'ipoita  of  thy 


houses  and  thy  gates from  the  Jcni.'uilem  Taii^uin,  JgQ> 
athan  )>en-U/.iel.  Jerusalem  Talmud  (PeaarA,  i,  1),  Ilebgr- 
Ionian  Talmud  (£'iti6M,96  b;  Aboda  Saro,  11  a),  etc. 
Theae  authorities,  moreover,  show  that  the  Hebn-ws,  at 
h'.i.-t  after  llie  Itabylonian  captivity,  and  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  wrote  the  itasHagcH  containing  this  injuttctiou  on 
a  |Ncoe  of  parchment,  and  atlixed  it  lo  the  door-posts; 
and  that  this  AltzuzuA,  as  it  is  called,  u  sub!>taiitially 
the  same  as  the  Jews  now  have  it,  which  is  made  in  the 
fotlowing  manner:  On  the  insiilc  of  a  piece  of  squlIC 
parchment,  prepared  by  a  Jew 
es|)ecially  fur  tliis  purpose,  are 
written  DeuU  vi,  4-9,  and  zi, 
13-21,  while  on  the  outside  are 
written  the  divine  name  "^^C, 
the  Almighty,  on  the  place 
where  the  first  passage  eiula, 
and  the  words  TDSl^ailia 
1T"!5.  A'f/ri'/  lUmukiiiz  Kiizu,  to 
the  left  at  the  lH>ltom.  Thus 
written,  the  schedule  is  then 
roUed  up  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  (Uvlne  name  h  ent- 
side,  and  is  put  into  a  Ited,  or 
hollow  cylinder  made  of  lead, 
brass,  or  silver,  varying  in  cost- 
liness  acconling  to  the  circnni- 
,-taiu  i  s  of  the  peoph'.  In  this 
tiil)e  there  is  a  little  hole,  just 
large  enough  to  show  the  di- 
vine name,  which  b  protected 
by  n  jiicfe  of  gla*«.  funning,  as 

it  were,  a  little  wiitduw,  through  which  "^HS  is 
Such  a  ifesMaAuaathe  affixed  to  the  right-hand  dooe- 

post  of  every  dmir  in  the  houw  by  a  nail  at  each  end. 
The  li.xing  of  it  is  accom|»anied  by  the  following  prayer: 
•'  liehold  I  prepare  my  hands  to  |icrform  the  cMmmaiid- 
meut  which  my  Creator  haa  given  me  about  the  Mezm' 
xak.  In  the  name  of  the  one,  holy,  moat  Messed  G«d 
attd  his  Shechinah,  who  conee.nled.  nly^tenolls.  and 
incoqHtraled  in  the  name  ol  all  I-rai  1.  lilt  .■•}•«  <l  art  thou, 
()  ljuni  our  tioil,  king  of  the  universe,  who  ha-i  >.'u»cii- 
ticd  lis  by  thy  commandments,  and  hast  enjoined  ns  to 
affix  tko  Mesmak,"  Like  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  who 
attai-lml  amulets  to  the  jaml»s  of  the  d<M)rs  and  ascriljed 
t4>  tlieni  magic  [Hiwer,  the  Jews  from  a  very  early  |4*riod 
iK'lieved  that  the  Mtzumh  guanletl  the  house  against 
the  eauraooe  of  diseaaee  and  evil  spirits,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  ranarlcs  in  the  Talmud  (/prwafaw  /Vaoel,  i, 

1  ;  and  l!<d<yl'''!i\i'i  .\}i>uh,  SarO^W^',  MnuirKi'lh.  ilb). 
and  the  CbaUU  e  paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Sdonion  (viii, 
3),  which  is,  "1  have  atlixed  thr  }ftznz<ih  to  the  right 
side  of  my  door,  in  the  tliird  part  thereof  towards  the 
inside,  so  that  the  evil  spirits  may  have  no  power  to 
hurt  me."  Hence  the  divine  name  ''"IC  is  made  to  de- 
note thf  Cvnrdian  if  the  dwdlingt  of  I  f  rati,  the  C  stand- 
ing for  "^isir,  the  1  for  Tnrt,  and  Uie  U>t  bK-iC, 
acconling  to  the  exegetieal  rule  called  ^p^tSlS  C~i*** 

liiiinivi.  U"\\\  notoriiif,  a  ^hort-halul  \vritfT,  one  who 
writes  with  abbreviations),  which  regards  ever}*  letter 
of  a  word  as  an  Initbl  or  abbrevlatkm  of  a  word;  whBe 
the  words  ^VZ  TCZ" -2  supposeil  to  lie  the  name 
of  the  guardian  angel,  or  of  God  himself,  sre  made  to 
stand  for  mm  inn%  JUertf*  our  God  it 

hovdh,  by  another  exegetieal  rule,  which  cxcluuiges  each 
letter  of  a  word  with  its  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
alphabet;  e.  g.  the  3  in  ITia  is  exchanged  for  %  the  ^  far 
n,thetlbr1,aiidthe1fi]rn,thusyi«Mingnvn.  Sfw 

er^"  pious  .Jew,  often  ns  he  pa'i'-c<>  th>-  }ffTu:iih,  in 
leaving  the  house  or  in  enierinir  it.  touches  the  divine 
name  with  the  finger  of  his  ri;:]it  liamt,  puts  it  t<>  his 
mouth, and  kisses  it,aaying  iu  Hebrew, -The  Lord  shall 
preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in,  6am  Ifeie 
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time  forth,  and  for  evCTtnore"  (Psa,  cxxi,  8) ;  and  when 
kariiig  uo  a  biuinen  expeditiou,  be  savft,  aller  touching 

Ii»rp5»ti  "^bst  ma  toswa  iTia  ■jrea,  "in  thy 

dudc,  X'Kia  AcaiiiAwis  JlCiiM  (sGod)i  I  go  out  and 

shall  |)r«»j>er." 

III.  I.iifraturr. — Maimonides,  Jad  I/a-Chezttia  HU- 
Aatk  TefkUUn  U-Meuaak  Vt-S^ka-  romA,r,vi;  Jork 
Am,  S  ;  tbs  Jswiah  iftnd  mtltlcd  Dertk  Ifa- 

CluijiiH,  ci';itaiiiinfj  a  hummary  of  all  tlu»  coii- 
Dectftl  wiih  the  Jewish  nlwervances  (Vienna.  iHj'Ji,  j*. 
31       Buxtorf,  Syna^.  Jud.  p.  I>eo  Mixlfiia, 

Jtitaf  aa((C'^M«,pt.i,Gh.ij,|3;  Alka't  Moden  Ju- 
iaim,  pk<27-839.  8eo  DoOMOVr. 

MtMofanti,  JosBpR  Casfar,  a  Rnmm  Cstholie 
pBdate,  celebrated  as  the  {^atest  linf^tiist  the  world  hai« 
MtTieen,  wa<«  bom  at  Roloi^iia  Sept.  17,  1774.  His  fa- 
ItaiFinnci't  Mi-z/ufauti,  was  a  carpciitor ;  nixl  liu  hiin- 
■l^bebg  destined  for  the  aame  bumble  career,  was 
plittd  It  ooe  of  the  free  ■ehoob  of  the  Ontorjr  in  bia 
native  city.  Father  Respi(;hi.  a  priofst  of  that  congre- 
gation, obscrveil  the  remarkahk-  Lulenti  of  the  boy,  and 
eaveil  liim  for  literature.  He  wa-s  rcruovnl  to  a  lii:;li- 
ctMhool— one  of  the  w-called  ^JSeitoU  /V  of  fiologiut 
-^id  eviatodly  (o  tlie  aidilsplnopd  ioflrioarf ,  wfao^ 
after  completing;  the  usual  roun»c  of  letters.  philtMophy, 
dtrioity.  ami  ranmi  l.iw  in  tlie  university,  he  was  ad- 
mrtb-il  to  jirie>.t'-t  opIits  in  SeptpinlM>r,  I7!t7,  Of  tlie  de- 
tails of  his  progreaa  iu  the  auuty  ot  languagea  during 
teecHlfjreaniioaeearatoraeoidfafiNierTed;  hot  ft 

fa  known  that,  like  most  eminent  liiiffuist?*.  he  \\  h-*  i:t(f- 
ed,  even  in  chil  lliood,  with  a  very  wonderful  uifinnry, 
and  that,  lartly  under  the  variou.s  profe»Mir»  in  the  uni- 
Tcnitj,  pitrtiy  by  the  aid  of  foreign  ieai<lent«  iu  the 
d^putly  Iqr  kk  own  ananiateil  atndlea^  Im  had  ao- 

qvireil.  before  the  ctimpletinn  of  his  miiviTsity  caieer, 
th*  L»tin.  Greek.  Hebrew,  Arahie,  Spanish,  French,  (Jcr- 
maii.  aii  l  Sw  .-dish  languajjea.  In  1797,  at  the  early  affc 
tf  tweut/Hwo,  be  waa  appointed  profeaaor  of  .\rabic  in 
Iheaiivcnity;  baton  the aoMxation  of  Bolo^'na,  m  one 
of  the  pa^nl  lerratioiiH,  to  thi»  ncwly-e»tai>ltshed  ('i^al- 
pine  rpjMiblic,  he,  refuMn^  to  take  the  oaths  of  the  new 
eoriHtituiion.  was  set  a-siile  from  the  [iron-s^trHhij).  Ain  r 
the  oooduaion  of  the  concordat  between  l*ius  VII  and 
lha  fnt  oonaol,  the  aaeieot  eonatixidon  of  the*aniTvr> 
fltf9ttt  restored.  In  iSO;i  Mezzofanti  was  named  to 
tte  hiirber  profeaaorahip  of  Oriental  lanfjuagea,  and  iu 
th"  >iTii  ■  year  became  asti-itaut  lilirarian  of  the  public 
Itbrar/  of  the  city.  In  IMM  the  prufejautahip  was  dia> 
•wNauad,  and  Meatofanti  waa  lertuead  to  i^raat  distvcM. 
Hemiiie  a  scanty  li  vim;  l>y  [irl  vatr-  tuitian :  hdt,  imthiii;,' 
ilauu!«il,  steadily  f,.llowe(i  in  private  what  ha>l  In-eiime 
kijengrii^ini;  pursuit — the  study  of  languages.  A  letter 
of  kis)  dated  in  1904,  to  the  celebrated  Ortentaliat,  John 
BKOMd  de  Boari,  wboaa  penonal  aoquaiiituioo  he  wb> 
•equrntly  f)rmed  during  a  nhort  vinit  to  >foilena  in 
lW&,encl<>HHl  a  composition  in  twelve  ianguageii,  which 
he  submitted  to  the  Judgment  of  hk  corrtspondent; 
aad  by  1912  Meaaofanti*!  npoiatioB  aa  a  lingiuat  waa 
dmiMighlr  eatablkbed.  The  weU>known  Fletro  Glor- 
dani.  in  vveral  of  hi*  letters  to  liit  friemls,  calk  him 
"the  Uiviiie  Mezzolanti,"  ami  lieclans  that  hi^t  -^kill  in 
liriiig  and  dead  languages  entitles  him  to  he  rt>garde>cl 
I'a  oMn  of  all  agea  and  all  natiooa."  Tht  war  of 
vUeh  Kortheni  Italy  waa  ao  ton);  the  theatre  aflhrd- 
ed  Mpzznfami  many  opp.irtmiiiii  ■*  <,f  (■\iri],]\]n;  1,1, 
ftock  i.f  l,uii,'u»gcj».  In  th.  hospital  of  l{<>lnjj;iia,  to  whirh 
he  was  attached  a-t  volunteer  ch.ifdain,  were  to  be  met 
—aawog  the  invalids  of  the  Austrian,  Bnaaian,  and 
ntaA  arariea— Gemana,  Hnngarianii,  Ilhhem{ana,Wal- 
leehians,  Si  rvians  Ku-*Ntin-!.  I'  .l  s.  .in  l  (  Voitn.  Partlv 
Wthe  (Jt-Mre  to  offer  the*-  sulTiTeri  the  coii^ilalions  of 
'•%>'«>,  partly  from  his  love  of  the  stuily  itnelf,  .Mez/.o- 
fcwi  lahawd  aaaidoouily  to  torn  theae  and  all  aimilar 
•nmnlliiia  to  aeeoont;  and  eereral  Inataneea  are  re- 
*'>rtk«l  in  whirh,  without  the  osMi-^lance  of  n  fjmnun.ir  <t 
iitMuatry,  be  oootrived  to  establiab  a  OMMle  of  couimu- 


nication  with  a  stranger  who  was  ottofy  ignoiaitt  of 

every  language  except  his  own,  and  eventuidly  to  ma** 
ter  that  language  sulhciently  for  all  the  pur)>o^^  i.f  ooii* 
veraation.  He  has  left  an  account  of  his  mode  of  study 
during  these  years,  which  is  not  a  little  curioua  and  in- 
teresting. ''The  botel-keepera,"  ho  aaya,  "  were  in  the 
habit  of  notifying  roc  of  the  arrival  of  all  strangers  &t 
Bologna;  uii  I  I  111  \  er  hesitated,  when  niiylhing  was  to 
he  learned  thereby,  to  coll  upon  them,  to  interrogate 
lliem,  to  make  notes  of  their  coaimunicatious,andtolahe 
lessons  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  se\ cral  languages. 
There  were  a  few  learned  Jesuits  to«",  and  .several  Span- 
ianln,  Port ugu»-.»e,  ami  Mexicans  re^»i^lin^;  in  15<ilo^'na,  from 
whom  1  received  valuable  aani^iance,  both  in  their  own 
and  in  the  karaed  languagea.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  learo 
ever>'  strange  grammar,  and  to  apply  myself  to  ever^* 
new  dictionary  that  came  within  my  reach.  I  waa 
constantly  filling  my  head  with  new  word.-*.  When- 
ever a  atrauger,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  passed 
tlnodi^  Bobgna,  I  tried  to  turn  the  Tirit  to  aeeoont, 
either  ftr  the  purpose  of  perfecting  my  pronunciation, 
or  of  learning  the  familiar  wonU  and  turns  of  exprrs- 
liioii.  N'or  itid  all  this  cu«t  me  ki  nnich  trouhle;  for,  in 
addition  to  an  exccllcot  memory,  (iod  hatl  gifted  me 
witihraaaifcaUefleadhnityef  the  organs  of  speech."  In 
the  year  1812  ^feaofanti  was  appointe<l  as-sifitant  libra- 
rian of  the  univensily;  in  \><l-l  ho  was  reinstated  in 
his  profesiiornhip ;  and  in  IHih  he  iM-cauie  chief  libra- 
rian. Fiom  thia^  period,  especially  after  the  restoration 
of  psaee,  his  lepatatiott  lapMly  extended.  Ereiy  visitor 
of  IVolojina  related  fresh  mar\'els  regarding  his  prodigi- 
ous altninments.  Tourists  fn>m  every  nation,  whether 
of  Kiirope  or  of  the  Ka»t,  united  in  repretn'iiting  him  as 
perfect,  each  one  iu  his  own  language.  Lord  Byron, 
riwot  inOv  pranooaeed  him  "a  walking  polyglot,  a 

monster  of  languages,  atid  a  Tlriaretis  of  parts  of  siiecKTb." 
M,  MoiU'T-h,  a  Danish  traveler  of  the  year  18-iO,  rcfmrts 
the  number  of  his  languages  at  "more  than  thirty," 
and  testifies  to  bis  speaking  Dauisli "  with  almost  etitiro 
eoneetneaa."  Pieiieh,Uemao,8pani8h,Pati8h,RaaMan, 
(Ireek.  and  Turkish  travellers  concur  in  the  same  re- 
IHTt,  not  oidy  with  regard  to  their  own,  but  also  to 
many  other  languages.  During  all  these  yean*— except 
a  short  visit  to  i'isa,  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  Uume— be 
had  reeided  altogether  at  Bologna,  thoogh  invited,  with 

maTiv  tlnttcriii;;  offers,  to  transfer  hi.s  residenn'  to  Paris, 
to  \  ii  nu.i,  to  Florence,  antl  to  Koine.  At  length,  hav- 
ing gone  to  Home  as  a  member  of  the  deputation  sent 
by  the  Bolugnese  to  oiler  their  aubniasion  to  pope  (ireg- 
ory  XVI,  after  the  revolntton  in  IMl,  he  waa  induced 
l*y  the  fHintiff  to  settle  |>emMneDtly  in  Rome,  and  to 
accept  a  [trcbcnd  in  the  Church  of  .St. Mary  Major,  which 
was  soon  after  exchanged  for  a  can..iiry  in  St.  Peter's, 
and,  on  the  pcMBotioD  of  the  celebrated  Angelo  Mai, 
then  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Librarr,  to.  the  secretary- 
shi])  of  I  he  lV..iinv:an<ln.  Mezzofanti  was  ap|>ointei|  to 
succeed  him  in  the  iin|H)rtant  charge  of  the  Vatican. 
He  held  this  office  till  IHAS,  in  which  year,  conjointly 
with  llai,  he  was  elevated  to  the  cardinalate.  liia  res- 
idence in  a  great  centre  of  languages,  such  as  Rotne, 
ami  e)«|>ecinllv  tlu  tacilii ii^  of  intercours*'  with  the  va- 
rious races  rcpresenttsi  in  the  College  of  Ihe  Propagan- 
da, gave  a  new  inipidse  to  Me7/.ofanti'a  linguistic  stud- 
ica.  The  reporU  of  his  visitors  at  Home  are  atill  more 
manrellona  than  those  cf  the  Bolognese  )H>riod.  An 
t  iniiieiii  (o  rinan  scholar.  Ilerr  tftirre>i.  « ho  hmi  mm  h 
intercourse  with  him  in  the  ye.ir  IKJI,  writes  ihus: 
"He  is  famiUarwith  all  the  Kuroftean  languages;  and 
by  this  1  mmn  not  only  the  ancient  classical  hmguea 
and  the  modem  ones  of  the  first  dass — such  aa  the 
(ireek  and  l.ntin,  or  the  Italian.  I'reii.  li.  ( Jennaii,  ."Span- 
ish. Poriugut^w',  and  l'j»i;tish  his  knowledge  extends 
also  to  the  languages  of  i  he  s<  cond  i  lass,  viz.,  the  Dutch, 
Daniab,  and  Hwedish;  to  the  whole  ticlavunic  family 
—Russian,  Polish,  Bt>hem{aii,  or  Czechish ;  to  the  Ser- 
viin,  the  Hungarian,  the  Turkish;  and  even  thosr  of 
ibe  third  and  fourth  classes— the  Irish,  the  Wdab,  the 
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MTallacluaiit  the  AiiMiwan^  die  BaHguiMn,  and  Um  Ufyt- 
ian.  The  Romani  of  the  Alps  eiwt  the  Lettiih  are  not 

urikixiwn  to  him;  nay,  he  lia>  ihikIc  liitii!M.iri;cqiiaui((xl 
with  Ijip[)i.«h.  in  Tiia-otcr  of  the  laiii/rua^cA  wiiich 
fall  within  the  Indo-tiermaiiic  family — the  SauMrrit  mid 
Penian,  the  Kunliab,  the  Georgian,  the  Armeniaa;  be 
is  fiimiliar  with  nil  the  members  of  the  Shemitie  fiimiljr 
—  the  Hclin  w,  the  Araliii".  the  Syri.ir,  tlie  Samariiftii, 
the  Chaldee,  the  Sabuic— nay.  even  with  the  L'liinesp, 
which  he  M«it  only  reads,  but  Niwaks  Amonj;  the  Ham- 
itic  lanfpiagcs,  he  knows  (.'upiic,  Etliiu|tic,  Abyssinian, 
Amharic,  and  Anffi»Ie**."  Wliai  i«  pspecially  notable  in 
this  mar vi'llmi'«  i;irt  |N»«**>eaBod  by  Moz/.'ifaiili  i->  that  his 
knowledge  uf  each  amuiig  tbU  va!«t  variety  of  luiguagco 
waa  almost  aa  perfect  aa  thoagh  his  attention  bad  been 
devntril  t<i  Mich  language  eicdiiiiively.  The  reports  of 
all  the  great  students  of  lan^af^e  coiirnr  in  describing 
him  as  sjieakini;  even  ihi  ir  i^mi  tuiiLrm  s  iilwnvH  with 
the  prcctsian  and,  in  rao»t  ca.<<ca,  witli  the  tiucncy  of 
a  niitivfs.  Hia  pmnnndation,  hia  Mund,  hia  voMba- 
bny,  were  alike  tinexceptionable.  Even  the  familiar 
words  of  cvcrjwiay  life,  and  the  delicate  turns  of  con- 
ver>iati"nal  lant;n;ii;<-.  were  ni  tii.->  (  ummnnd  ;  nnil  in  each 
language  be  waa  rooster  of  the  leading  diakcts,  and 
of  the  pfOTincial  peciiUaritiea  of  idtom,  of  pronuncia- 
tion, or  of  expression.  In  Frencli,  he  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  pure  Parisian  of  the  Faulmurf;  St.iiermain 
or  in  tin-  1 'ri 'ven\'al  of  Toiilotisp.  He  emild  nccommo- 
date  himself  iu  (German  to  the  rude  jargon  of  the  lUack 
Foreat  or  to  the  classic  vocabulaiy  of  Hanover;  and  he 
often  arouMHl  his  Kn^Hsh  visitors  witli  s]M>rimen8  of  the 
priivini'inlimiRofyork.Hliire,  Ijineashire.orSomerstrtshire. 
Willi  the  liternliire  of  those  various  couiiirii-s  tmi,  he  waf* 
well  acquainted.  Ho  loved  to  talk  with  bis  visiton  of 
tbe  great  autbori  in  their  reipeetire  languagaa;  and 
bis  remarks  are  destorilMMl  as  invariably  sound  and  judi- 
clons,  and  exhibitinK  careful  and  various  readin};,  often 
txtendini;  to  deimrtnientiH  with  which  it  would  never  be 
supposed  that  a  foreigner  coukl  be  familiar.  A  Dutch 
tiavdler,  Ibr  inatanee.  Dr.  Wap,  waa  surpriaed  to  find 

him  nrquninled  with  his  own  n.itionnl  |«wti>,  Vondel  and 
Cato;  a  Dane,  with  the  philolojricnl  works  of  liank ;  a 
tiwetle,  with  the  poetrj'  of  ()i  liK-ntiyerna.  To  n  .Sicilian 
he  would  repeat  whole  pages  of  the  puctiy  of  Meli  i  and 
■n  Engibb  gcntlenMn  was  aMoundcd  to  hear  him  db- 
cuss  and  criiictw  llndilinis,  of  all  Ennlifh  wrilcrs  the 
least  attractive,  a^i  well  as  the  least  intelligible  to  a  for- 
eigner, lie  wa.H  in  the  habit,  tiM»,  of  anuming  bitniielf 
by  metrical  oompositiona  in  the  varioua  languages 
which  be  cultirated,  and  often  wrote  tar  bb  vimttn*  a 
couplet  or  two  in  their  native  language,  a.**  a  little  me- 
mento of  their  inurvi*  w.  Dr.  W  ap,  the  Dutch  travel- 
ler just  n-ferrc*!  to.  >%fi4aks  in  high  jinii^e  of  some  ex- 
tempoK  linca  in  Dutch  by  which  Ueazofaiiti  icplied  to 
a  •oonet  wMeh'Dr.  Wap  had  addreaaad  tn  him ;  and  the 
WCftiJcnown  Orientalist.  Dr.  Th<ihiek,lMving  n.nked  Moz- 
mAnd  for  Mtme  memorial  of  hia  visit,  received  from 
him  a  Pmian  couplet,  after  the  manner  of  llati/.  which 
ha  eompoacd  (although  not  without  some  delay)  during 
Dr.  Thnlnekli  visit.  After  hia  lerooral  to  Ihinw,  al- 
though he  ha<l  nln-ndy  ji.i'wed  his  liftictli  yi  ar,  he  added 
largi-ly  to  hi*  ►•toek  of  lant;uagt^  Mi-*  iiii»t  notable 
not|ubition  during  this  |K<riiMl  wn.s  Chinese,  which  be 
aoquiicd  (partly  at  the  Chinese  college  in  Naples,  part- 
ly among  the  Chineae  atndentt  of  the  Pmpaganda)  in 
8uch  p^TlVi  iion  !\s  to  I"  riMi'  not  oidy  to  write  and  cun- 
vvTM-  fr»'ely  in  it.  but  i  vcii  to  preach  In  the  young  t'hi- 
no>c  eccleMastics.  During  the  witne  jHTioil  he  ac<)uire«l 
the  AbyMinian,  the  Califvmiaii,  some  of  the  North 
American  Indbn  bngnages,  and  even  the  ■^impossi- 
ble"  Bas<|ue.  It  wa»  in  Rome,  and  eotK-cially  in  tin- 
Propaganda,  that  be  displayed  in  iu  greatestt  iH-rtcciion 
bb  lingular  power  of  instantaneously  passing  in  ron- 
veiaation  ftom  one  language  to  another,  without  tlie 
slightest  mixture  or  eomfhainn,  whether  of  wonta  or  of 
pVoninicintion. 
Mezzufauti,  by  virtue  of  his  puaition  as  cardinal,  waa 


member  of  many  ecclesiastical  congregations  in  Rome, 
hut  he  never  held  any  office  of  state.  He  died  on  the 
l.')th  of  March,  \HV.K  and  was  buried  in  the  C  hurch  of 
.St.  Onufriu,  behide  the  grave  of  'i'orqualo  'lasso.  Hia 
persoiud  character  was  gentle,  hmible,  Bodnt,  bamaoe^ 
and  he  waa  a  aincere  and  devout  man. 

Tt  b  diflicult  to  determine  with  accuracy'  the  niunbcr 
of  languages  known  liy  Mi  //.iifanii.  and  htill  roorr  so  to 
ascertain  how  many  of  thcfsc  he  »|ioko,  and  with  what 
degree  of  fluen^  in  eaclu  During  hb  lifetime,  as  we 
lui%'e  seen,  report  varied  considerably  at  difTerent  dmca ; 
nor  was  he  himself  bolievwl  to  have  made  any  very  prp- 
<-i!»e  stattini  iit  nu  the  Miljei  I.  To  a  Itu^.-iian  traveller, 
who  vi^ted  him  before  the  year  1846,  and  who  begged 
of  him  a  lut  of  all  the  famgoagea  and  dUbeta  m  which 
he  was  able  to  express  himself,  he  sent  a  paper  in  his 
own  hand  containing  the  name  of  Gwl  in  fifty-fix  lan- 
guages. Tin-  author  of  a  memoir  which  a|i|K  nn  d  '^hih 
after  the  cardinal's  death  in  a  Roman  journal,  the  CiriUa 
CatoKea  (now  known  to  be  by  Ihther  Brcariani.  a  Bo> 
man  Jesuit),  states  that  in  the  year  IK-Ki  Slrucofanti 
himself  infomuMi  him  that  he  was  able  to  express  hiin- 
st'lf  in  t.evenly-ei;.'lit  languagi;'.  >Iarvelliiu.<>  as  these 
statements  may  appear,  ihey  seem  fuUy  borne  out  by 
iminiriea  (with  a  view  lo  the  pwpaiatbB  of  a  Uagi»> 
phy)  which  have  lioen  made  since  the  death  of  the  car^ 
«linal.  l!e|M)rt.s  liave  bein  received  from  a  vast  numlter 
of  intlividuals,  natives  of  tlifferent  countries,  w  lu>^e  od- 
lectivo  teatimony,  founded  on  their  own  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Meiaofimii,  plaoea  bayond  aS  qoestion  the  fhek 

of  his  having  sp<iken  fluently  considersMy  nture  than 
tifty  different  languages.  There  are  other''  anioni;  the 
languages  ascriU-d  to  him,  reganling  which  it  i-<  ilitli- 
cult  to  institute  any  direct  inquiiy ;  but,  judging  from 
analogy,  and  rdying  on  tha  well-known  modesty  and 
tnithfnlness  of  Mc/./ofanii,  wc  nee«l  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept his  own  »lat«'inent  as  reported  by  Hre.-M'iaiii;  the 
more  M>  as  among  his  pajiers  now  in  the  |H>^s('!«ion  of 
lus  family  U  a  list,  drawn  up  frum  memoranda  c«4itaincd 
therein,  of  no  leaa  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  langnagea 
with  which  he  iio^scsmkI  some  acquaininiu  e.  unm  o  m- 
(tanied,  however,  by  any  note  specifying  those  among 
the  uumlier  which  he  spoke.  i>r  the  degree  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  each.  Hu  Knglish  Inographer,  Kuawll,  oooica 
to  the  fiidbwing  results,  whieh  are,  in  brief  (for  dctaOa 
sec  that  work'n  1.  |jingiinLr<s  frcipK ntly  tested,  and 
sfiokcn  by  the  cardinal  with  rare  exoi  Ui  iice-  thirty. 
"2.  Stated  to  have  Ucn  spoken  tlueiiily.  but  lianliy  fxifix 
ciently  tested— nine.  S.  Spoken  rarely  and  less  per- 
fectly— etevcn.  4.  Spoken  raipafeclly;  afewsenteneea 
and  Cfinversational  form— eight.  t.&udicd  from  l>ooks, 
but  not  known  to  have  Utii  spoken— fourtc«  i).  f..  Dia- 
lects spoken,  ut  their  (HTuliarities  uiidersHsKl— thirty- 
nine  dialects  of  ten  languages^  many  of  w  hich  might 
Justly  be  described  as  dilftrent  bnguagea.   Thb  lisft 

athls  tip  one  hiiiidrnl  and  eli'ven.  excec«Iing  bx  all  n  iii- 
pari»<>n  everything  reli.ted  in  history.  Jonailali  Alina- 
nor  and  Sir  SVilliam  Jones  are  not  claimed  to  have  gone 
beyond  twenty-eight;  while  liithridatcs  and  Pico  of 
Mi'randob  have  been  made  fhrnona  by  tweoty-twa 

In  L-f-ni  ml  h  nri/nig  Mez/.ofanti's  ntlaiiinuiiis  were 
highly  res|Mctfflb!e.  lie  was  a  wt  ll-iiil'orm(  d  tin  ologiut 
and  canonist,  and  an  impn^saivc  though  luit  eloquena 
preacher.  M.  Libri,  the  historian  of  malbematical  aci- 
enee  in  Itahr,  (bund  him  well  acquainted  with  algebra, 

and  n-|Mirt.s  an  inhn -tinir  CMiiver^ation  which  In-  had 
with  him  on  the  liija  daiuuta  (^the  nlgehra  of  the  llin> 
dita),  as  well  as  on  the  general  sid>jct  t  of  Indian  history 
and  antiquitiea.  Other  writers  describe  him  as  entoing 
freely  into  tbe'hbtory  aa  well  as  the  literatare  of  th^ 
several  count  ric"-.  Hut  as  an  anthnr  he  is  almost  un- 
known, lie  iK'casiuually  read  pa{ien»  at  variouii  literar^- 
and  scientific  MK*ielies  in  Bologna  and  Home;  but  lii^ 
only  known  publication  ii  a  abort  awnosr  of  hb  friend 
and  brother  pmfesser,  ftther  Emaaud  da  Fonte,  wMch 

was  printcil  at  It^l  i^Mri  in  1X20;  and  he  Knvcs  no  rn..ti- 
uutvnl  for  iKiatA.Tiiy  bcyuud  the  (xaditiou  thai  be  waa 
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apiiiUy  the  grMtest  linguiat  Um  world  bas  ever 
8m  O.  Staiz,  BiogrtijAia  M  Car^nat  Ghiteffjx 

MriZ'tfiinti,  ill  the  Jnunml  Itnmr  of  Fcli.  a.  1850;  A. 
^Anavil,  LtquUfe  hittnriqite  sur  U  (  'nrdiiuU  Metznf  'anti 
(Fuis,  «vo) ;  KuMcll,  l.{fe  of  the  Cardmai  Mtzzi>- 
jfadt,  etc.  (Lond.  ltto7,  bro) ;  L'Ami  de  la  Re(^ion 
(I84»);  Rene  CaOuOfm  de  Lemaim,  SepL  18S8 :  AV/ 

Cycli'p.  s,  v.;  IHWtothn-it  Siirrn,  1H-J'.>,  p.  40";  h'ti'/ii^h 
Utneie,  im.  I'^jj;  I'lintttun  JirrUtt,  ItSbH,  p.  G4«> 
Catkiilk  World,  March,  1870,  p.  857. 

MlakOb  one  of  Uic  lugMt  citiw  of  Japui,  «ai»  on- 
to the  iceent  ■boDriuunt  of  tht  eedMkatieil  emperor, 
the  seat  of  the  miktiJo,  or  spiritual  prince.  The  i  ity, 
contaiuing  nearly  une  rnillioa  of  iiitubii.iiit'^.  .Htiuautl 
in  lh«  south-west  of  the  iAlandofNipon.  m  :li<  midst  of 
m  estoHiTO  pl«in»  aud  about  thirty  mi  Its  from  Uwca. 
Hiafco  b  alto  noted  ai  the  fn«at  stninghoM  tif  Smhtism 
Tq.  V.)— the  anciciit  rt  ll^n.m  of  .Ini.aii — of  templc-wor- 
»hip,  prii-xlji,  monks,  crreiiu>iiits,  oud  rilliali^ni.  Swme 
of  rh>  t«  i!)|ile9  are  of  great  size  and  tplendur.  Don 
fiadiigu  de  Viveio^  the  Spuiab  gorernor  of  Maiulla. 
who  vWted  Miafco  in  160K,  wai  told  that  it  then  con- 
MlMd  5'*(K)  temples.  He  ek-siTilH-.s  on,-  in  \vhich  was 
an  fanmcnAe  bronze  image  uf  iiuddlia,  the  coiu«tructiou 
of  which  was  begun  by  the  tyeoom  in  160i  He  8ay^ 
**!  Mdcied  one  of  my  people  to  measure  the  thumb  of 
the  tifjht  band;  but,  although  he  was  a  person  of  the 
orliimry  ^ize,  he  couhi  nor  encircle  it  with  lioth 

arms.   But  the  aixe  of  the  sutue  ia  not  iu  only  merit : 
the  feet,  hand%  nooth,  ejres,  Jucehead,  and  other  feat- 
ana  are  aa  perfect  and  ae  expressive  as  the  most  aeoom- 
liliihed  painter  could  make  a  portrait.    When  I  firvt 
viaited  this  temple  it  was  unfini^lied ;  more  than  U\^)l\^^ 
men  were  daily  employetl  upon  it.    The  devil  could  not 
suggest  to  tbe  eroperur  a  surer  ex|^lienl  to  get  riil  uf  ] 
hieimm—  wealth."   This  colossus  was  injured  by  an 
••tthquake  in  1082,  after  which  it  was  melted  down, 
aii  l  a  siih-*titute  pn-pan-d  <if  \v<mk1  ^'ildwl.  Kiimpfer, 
who  was  at  Miaku  in  Ki'Jl,  describes  the  temple  which 
OMttained  thie  image  as  enckt^ed  by  a  high  wall  of 
kteHame,  aome  of  the  bkicka  of  which  were  twelve 
feet  square.    "A  stone  stairca-te  of  eight  «te[>9  UnI  up  to  j 
the  gat«"\*u\'.  1)11  either  hiile  «.!'  whirh  *{(hkI  a  gi;;antic  ' 
image  tweaty-fuur  feet  high,  with  the  face  uf  a  lion,  but  i 
otherwise  well  proportioned,  black,  and  ahiMWt  naked,  I 
•ad  piaoed  on  a  pedesUl  six  feet  high.    Within  the 
giteway  were  sixteen  stime  pillar*  on  cai-h  side  for 
Uni[«,  and  oil  the  iiisiilc  of  the  enclosing  wall  was  a 
spacious  gallery  otvcred  with  a  roof  supported  by  two  | 
nwa  of  pillars  eighteen  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  distant  j 
fmncaeh  other.    Oppoaite  tbe  gateway,  in  the  middle  I 
ef  the  eonrt,  stood  the  temple,  muc-h  the  loftiest  stnict-  | 
ure  which  Kampfer  hnd     i  ]i  in  .l.ipaii,  with  a  tlouble 
m»f  supported  by  ninety-fxur  immense  wouden  pillars, 
aiae  feet  in  diameter.    The  floor  of  tbe  temple  was 
pered  with  8c{uare  flags  of  marble.    There  wa-*  imthing 
faHidebot  the  gn-at  imajje  of  Uuddha  sitting  on  n  itrH,. 
or  l-.tii>  )l  '-.\.  r.  Mi|i|,..ni  a  liy  another  flower  of  which 
tbe  leaver  were  turned  upwards,  the  two  being  raised 
■bsnt  twelve  feet  Ann  tbe  floor.   The  idol  was  gilded 
all  over,  had  long  eansmrled  hair,  and  n  crown  on  the 
head  which  ap|>eared  thmugh  tlie  v%indt)W  over  the  tirst 
T'ofi'f  the  temple.    The  shoulders  wi-rv      broad  a*  to 
mch  frutti  one  ptiUr  to  another,  a  distance  of  thirty 
f«ei.  In  front  of  this  temple  ia  an  edifioa  oonMining  a 
l*U,  which  ia  described  in  the  .lapancae  gilido  boolis  as 
seventeen  feet  tw<»  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  weighing 
l,7tN'.(»Mi  Japanese  catties,  anal  to  2,<h;(J,000  Knglish 
pMuiiis,  a  weight  five  times  greater  than  that  of  tbe 
bmm  bell  at  Hoaeow.  Kibnpfer,  howew,  who  had 
••O  the  great  bell  at  Moscow,  describes  this  Japanese 
beH  as  inferior  in  fize  to  that,  and  as  king  rough,  ill 
I't.  an-l  ili  »liapf  .1.    It  was  soumled  by  striking  it  on 
the  (»utside  with  a  large  wooden  mallet.  Another  tcm- 
Pk  dedicated  to  Qnanwon,  was  verv  long  in  proportion 
toitsbrendth.    In  the  centre  was  a  ^i^aiitie  irii.'ic  "i 
i^ianwoo,  with  thirty-six  arms.   Sixteen  black  tiuagua 


larger  than  life  stood  nmnd  it,  and  on  each  ride  twi 
rows  of  gilt  idols  with  twenty  arms  each.  On  either 
>idc  of  the  teui])le,  runniiii;  Ir.  iii  .ml  to  end,  were  ten 
platforms  riKin;;  like  Meps  une  behind  ilie  other, on  each 
of  which  stiMHi  iifiy  images  of  Qnanwon  as  huge  as  life 
—1000  in  all,  each  on  iu  separate  petlestal,  ao  arranged 
as  to  stand  in  rowa  of  five,  one  behitMl  the  other,  antl  all 
vi-iihle  at  the  .-niin  fim,  ,  e.ii  )i  with  iL«  twenty  hamls. 
On  the  heads  and  liand)*  uf  all  tiiese  are  placed  smaller 
idols,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  more.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  iOMiffes  is  stated  b}-  the  Japanese  to  be  33,000" 
( AVw  A merinin  Cyeinptnlin,  voL  xi,  s.  v.).  >! iako  U  also 
the  hejiil-tiunrters  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  The 
imperial  palace,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  ia, 
together  with  its  ward,  a  town  of  itself.  See  Japam; 

MiK.VlKi. 

Mi'amiu  (ileb.  Migamia\  a  contracted  form 

of  the  name  MUtiamkt),  the  name  of  three  penons  after 

the  exile. 

1.  (Sept.  M(Va/u/v  v.  r.  MtVer/iiV,  Vulg.  Mtiiman, 
Anth.  Vers.  "Mii.amiii.")  The  head  of  the  sixth  div  i^ion 
of  the  >%acerdoiai  order  as  distributed  by  David  (1  Chruo. 

xxiv,9),  aaiou. 

2.  (SepU  M (ri/if iV  v.  r.  M«ofiii',Vulg.  Miamim.')  One 
of  the  chief  priests  who  returned  fmm  Ilabylon  with 
Zerul)bil>.  l  i  N>  li.  \ii,  'jI.  .  Vii;.  He  must  have 
atlaincil  a  great  age  if  identical  with  the  priest  who 
subscribed  the  religious  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X,  7,  where  the  name  is  Anglicized  "Mijnmiir'l  liC. 
cir.  410.  He  b  probably  the  same  person  called  Mi.nia- 
MiN  ill  Neh.  xii,  17,  but  his  Son's  name  api>ears  there  to 
have  aocideotally  escaped  from  the  text.   See  MoA- 

'  DIAH. 

3.  (Sept.  Mfa/«'i'  v.  r.  Mfrt/ii'/i,  Viilg.  Minmin.)  One 
of  the  Israelite,  a  "son"  (i.  c.  inhabitant)  ol  I'aroeh, 
who  divorced  iii  <  Gentile  wife  aflar  the  eapdvitjr  (ISitn 

X,  25).    1J.C.  4.jH. 

Miantn^,  the  hiJI-tribeaofChina,  are  generally  mip- 
poMil  lo  lie  the  iih'iii'jiiu >  of  that  ii»imlry.  Fruiii  the 
dawn  uf  Chinese  history,  we  tind  tbe  people  of  tbe  plains 
contending  agidnst  thoae  of  the  high  hmds,  and  to  the 
present  day  the  hardy  mountaineers  have  maintained 
their  inde|>endence.  The  .Miaulse  consist  of  forty-one 
tribes,  oenipyiiig  large  |>ortioiis  of  Kwang-m-,  Kwei- 
chow,Yuji-iuui,i»e-cbucii,aiidailJaceut provinces.  Home 
of  them  own  Chinese  eway ;  other  tribes  are  abaolntdj 
independent.  They  are  >»n)riller  in  size  and  stature,  and 
have  shorter  necks,  ami  their  leaturea  are  somewhat 
more  angular,  than  the  Chinese.  Their  dialects  are  va- 
rious, and  wholly  different  from  the  Chineae;  their  af- 
ftnity  is  moet  likely  with  the  £aof  and  other  tribes  be- 
Iween  Burmah,  Sinm.  and  Thina.  Dr.  Macgownii,  a 
well-known  elhnoloL^ist.  de'*cril>es  them  as  skillnl  in 
malnlfactll^ill^;.  He  lu>l(ls  to  an  iileiitily  of  the  MiaiitM; 
of  Wesu-ni  China  and  the  hill-tribes  oif  Uurmah.  See 
KARKNa.  The  decree  ofeivilixation  they  havtt  attained 
to  in  much  liolow  that  of  the  Cliinese.  Both  s«'Xe»  wear 
their  h.iir  hraided  in  n  tiilt  on  iht;  top  of  the  head,  but 
never  shaven  and  twiste^l  as  the  Chinese;  they  dres«  in 
loose  garments  of  cotton  and  linen ;  ear-rings  are  in  uni- 
▼eieat  use  among  them.  They  lire  in  huts  conatruetrd 
upon  the  branches  of  rn  es.  and  in  mud  hovels.  Their 
agriculture  is  rude,  and  their  garnlellt.•^  are  usuHlly  ol>- 
tained  by  Itarter  frotii  other  pfojile.  Their  religious  ol>- 
aervances  are  of  the  same  peculiar  nature  aa  iboae  of 
the  other  Astatic  tribes  uninHueneed  by  Christian 
civilization.  Tlieir  mnrri.it;e  and  funernl  nsn;,'es  arc 
particularly  slrikiii|'.  In  uiie  irilx'  ii  i^  the  i  n>iom  fifr 
the  father  of  the  ni'W-lnirn  -  liiM.  a-  -mn  the  inolher 
has  become  strong  en4»ugh  to  leave  her  couch,  to  get 
into  bed  hhnsdf,  and  there  receive  the  congratulations 
of  his  acquaintances  as  he  exhihil.'i  his  ofT-print,'.  Sec 
ChintK  RfposUorjf,  i,  21);  xiv,  iUo  eq. ;  Wiillaiuj,  J'/ie 
Middle  Kiivdom,  i,  87, 147 

Mib'har  (Heb.  ^fihrhar',^V^•la,ekoiee,aM  In  Isa. 
xxii,  7,  etc. ;  Sept.  r.  r.  Mi^odX),  •  Hngarene 
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("ton  of  Haggeii"),  otie  of  David'a  fiuoow  murion  (1 
Clmn.  xi,  3)f) ;  apfiaKiitly  the  wme  called  in  the  jmr- 
allel  puda^'c  {-  Sam.  xxiii,  36)  Kam  (tadile.  liC. 
1046.  be«  Daviu.  ^  It  ia  ea»y  tu  m.-c,  if  the  Utter  bv 
tiM  tfM  ntding,  bow  "7sn  "^93,  Bern*  kag-^aii,  oonki 
be  corrupted  into  ■'*5n"*,3l,  6<  «-A(/^-^n";  and  "'nsn  is 
actually  ihc  ruadiii);  ot  tlirvt-  of  Kennicott'»  MSS.  in  1 
Cbrun^  as  well  as  of  the  S\-riac  and  Arabic  venioiu,  and 
the  Targum  of  K.  Joseph.  Uut  that '  Mibhor'  is  a  cur- 
niption  of  n^S^  (or  RSX^,  ace  to  some  MSS.),  mitt- 
f«SM!il,  *or  Zobaii,'  an  Kennicott  {DUuii.  p.  'J  1 5)  and 
Cnpjx-lliiH  (jCrU.  i>iiri .  i,  c.  ,■>  1  1  niu  liKlr,  nut  M>  i  lr.ir. 
though  not  absolutely  iiDpu!>6il>le.  It  would  seem  from 
the  8ept.  of  2  Ham.,  where  instead  of  Zobah  we  And 
TTiAi  fi'i  ('runur.  iliat  \n\:h  n-niliiiiT* "ri^inallv  iin'xi'li'd, 
and  were  read  by  the  bepl,  KZltn  ■>n35,  miUhar 
hatt-ttSM,  »cboice  of  the  bwi.*  If  dib  were  the  caw, 
the  rerae  in  1  Chron.  WMJd  stand  thus :  '  T^al  the 
brother  of  Nathan,  flower  of  the  hoK;  Uoui  the  Gad- 
iteP"(fltoiib). 

Mib'sam  (Heb.  MOmm',  n'tg^i^Ji^mBt)t  Um 

name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Maaaaft  v.  r.  in  Chron.  Ma/Svav.)  The 
fourth  named  of  the  twelre  aona  of  Ishmael,  and  head 
of  an  Arabian  tribe  bearing;  his  name  (Gen.  xxv,  18; 
1  Chruii.  i.  2'.t).  B.C.  i>oBt  '.'"r,!.  -  I  li.-  ■.it,qiituaii..ii  c.f 
his  name  has  led  some  to  iirujHjne  an  idenlitication  of 
the  tribe  sprung  from  him  with  si>ine  one  of  the  Abin> 
hanic  tribea  aettied  in  Arabia  aromatifera,  and  a  con- 
nection with  the  baUtim  of  Arabia  is  sufrtrested  i  Kud- 
sen.  /Ufjilirtik- ;  Kali'n  li,  lit  nmu,  p.  4*0).  The  situatiuii 
of  Meklteh  is  well  adapletl  for  hia  aettlcroeots,  sur- 
nonded  aa  it  is  by  tnuM  of  otbcr  Isbmaelitisb  tribea; 
nevertheleM  the  identilication  seems  ftineifMl  and  ftr- 
fetchwl"  (Smith ).    See  Akauia. 

2.  Si'pi.  Matiaaui'  v.  r.  Mf/i-Jicrd/r.^  The  son  of 
ShaUiiin  and  father  of  Micbma,  apparently  tbegrandaon 
ofShaiil,asonof  Suneoa(lCbnNLiv,U).  &C.«nti 

im. 

Mib'sar  (Heh.  Miht»ar\  fotireu,  as  often; 

Sept,  in  t'hn)n.  Maiifrap  v.  r.  \iaii.inf>,  in  (Jen.  M/iItip). 
The  iiintli  named  of  the  iwliy  I■dl>miti^ll  chieftains  de- 
scended from  £«au  contemporary  with  the  H<^te  kings 
(Gea.xxxTi,4S;  1  Chron.  i,  SB).  BLGLloag  pust  1906. 
"Tbeae  phylarebs  are  said  to  be  cnunwmed '  acoirdiiif^ 
to  their  tMtlements  in  tlie  land  of  their  poasemion ;'  and 
KiioUl  ((IfiwttA,  understanding  Mili/ar  .ns  the  name  of 
a  place,  has  attempted  to  identify  it  with  the  rocky  faat- 
neaa  of  Pttra.  *tbe  atntni;  city'  {P'S.'Z.'Z  n-*;,  'jr  iiiti»^nr, 
P.-ta.  I'viii,  11  ;  criiiip.  I'mi.  1\.  II'.'  the  clifT.'  the  chasms 
of  which  were  the  chief  strongltold  of  the  £doiuile8 
(Jer.  xlix,  16;  Obad.  8)"  (Smith).  See  Edox. 

m'Ofth  (Habw  Mikak\         [in  Jndg.  xvii»  1, 4, 

the  pri>lcini;i  d  fi'ini  Mika'yhn,  •rt":"':,  L*  UM-d  |,  a  con- 
tracted form  of  the  name  Mimiah;  Sept.  &lix<>«  ^^'t 
Miynia  in  2  Chron.  [xriii,  14,  where  the  name  is  for  that 
of  "  Micaiah,"  and  is  oo  rendered  in  the  Auth.  Vers.] 
xxxiv,  20;  and  Mi\aia(  in  Jer.  xxvi,  18;  Mic.  i,  1>. 
the  nnmc  uf  Mwral  OWD.    See  llao  MiCAlAHi  &Ii- 

CilAII;  MiCIIAIAII. 

1.  An  Ephnimile,  apparently  contemporary  with 

the  elden  who  outlived  Joshua.  KC.  cir.  I590-15H0. 
lie  secretly  a|»pn>f)rinted  1100  shekels  of  silver  which 
liis  niuiiiiT  had  savi'd;  Imt  lj«-iiig  alarnud  nt  InT  impn-- 
calions  on  the  author  of  her  lues,  be  confessed  the  mat- 
ter to  her,  and  reatored  the  noney.  She  then  forgave 
him,  and  rctumeil  him  the  silver,  to  be  applied  to  the 
use  for  which  it  had  Ix-en  accumulatr<l.    Two  hundred 

fhckfli  (ifilu  ;i  mil  were  pvcn  to  tin-  funuU'r,  as  the 

cost  ur  material  of  two  terapbim,  the  one  molten  and 
the  other  gtaven;  and  the  rest  of  the  money  setred  to 
cover  the  other  expenwi  of  the  semi-itlolatrous  cstab- 
lialimeut  formed  in  the  bouse  of  Uicafa,  of  which  a  wan- 


dering Levite,  named  Jonathan,  became  the  priest,  at 
a  yearly  stipend  (Judg.  xvii).  Kub«e(|uently  the  Daiiiiv 
army,  on  their  joiiriH  y  tu  .lettlo  northward  in  L.ai»li, 
UNik  away  both  the  eMahlishment  ami  the  priest,  which 
they  afterwards  maintained  in  their  nmr  aeltlMMBt 
(Judg.  xTii).  Sea  Dam  ;  Jomatiiaii. 

The  estabiisfaiDCiila  of  this  kind,  of  which  there  n« 
other  inMances — as  tliat  of  (iideon  at  Ojihrah— were, 
although  most  mistakenly,  formed  in  honor  o(  .lehovah, 
whom  they  thus  sought  tu  Ber\-e  by  means  of  a  local 
wonbin,  is  iniuiion  of  thai  M  Sbikb  (as*  KiUo'a  Ikdig 
BMe  ittntra.  ad  loe.%  This  was  ta  direct  uailiaieiH 

til  n  <if  the  law,  whii  h  allowed  but  one  place  of  lacrifioe 
and  ccretnouial  MT\-ice :  and  was  something  of  the  same 
kind,  although  dilTerent  in  extent  and  degree,  as  the 
service  of  the  golden  ealvei^  which  Jeroboan  asfc  ap^ 
and  liis  sneoesson  nuibitained,in  Dan  and  Betbd.  Tha 
pieviotis  existence  of  Miivih  estahli>hment  in  the  for- 
mer city  no  doubt  |xiinted  it  out  to  Jejitboam  as  a  suit- 
able place  for  one  of  his  gulden  calves. — Kitto.  See 
Jkwnkmx.  The  pcesovation  of  the  atoiy  here  wwM 
saMi  to  be  owing  to  Micahit  aeddentd  connection  with 

tlw  colony  of  Dniiiir  -  whu  h  it  tin  original  seat  of  their 
tribe  to  conquer  and  lound  a  new  Dan  at  I^ish— a  most 
happy  accident,  for  it  has  lieen  the  means  of  furnishing 
us  with  a  picture  of  the  "  uitcrioc^  of  a  private  Imeittisit 
family  of  the  rural  dislrietn,  which  in  many  reapecta 
HtHiids  (|iiite  aluiu'  in  the  ssered  rccunU,  mi<l  h;L<  |>ruba- 
bly  no  parallel  iu  any  literature  of  et^ual  age.  liut  apart 
I  fiWB  iMstlM  MVntive  has  several  pointa  of  special  in- 
teicst  to  students  of  Biblical  history  in  the  infomatiea 
which  it  aflbrda  as  to  the  oonditian  of  the  nation,  of  tb«* 
inembars  of  wbioh  Micah  was  probahty  aa  aviwgs  spee» 
imen. 

(1.)  Wa  see  bow  cowpiettly  sbbm  of  the  most  sol- 
emn and  diarscteriatio  enactments  of  the  law  had  be- 
come a  dead  letter.    Micah  was  evidently  a  devout 

l>eliever  in  .leh  >vj\li.  \\  liih  the  Danites  in  tin  ir  d  m- 
munications  um'  the  gcnernl  term  AYoAtiPi,  " (tod"  ("a«k 
counsel  of  (j«hI,"  Judg.  xviii,fi:  ''God  hath  given  it  into 
your  hands,"  ver.  lU),with  Micah  and  his  household  tha 
case  is  quite  different.  Ills  one  anxiety  is  to  vnyty  tha 
fnviT  ut  .lihiiv.'ili  iwii,  tlie  formida  of  bleasti^ 
used  by  his  mother  and  hi^i  priest  invokes  the  same  aw- 
ful name  (xvii,  2 ;  xviii,  6) ;  and  yet  so  completely  ig- 
norant is  he  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  that  the  mode  whicii 
he  adopts  of  honoring  him  is  to  make  a  molten  and  a 
graven  iiiinui'.  teraphini  ur  iin,ii,'e'<  I'f  doinesiii-  C'l^ls 
and  to  M-t  up  an  unauthori/ed  pricM  IiumI,  tirst  iu  hia 
own  family  (xvii,  5),  and  then  in  the  (>er«on  of  a  L^evica 
not  of  the  priestly  line  (ver.  12) — thus  disobeying  in  tha 
most  Hngrant  manner  the  second  of  Ihc  Ten  Command- 
nii'nts,  and  the  pnivi»ions  for  the  priesthood— laws  both 
of  which  lay  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  the  luot  of  the  re- 
ligious existence  uf  tlie  nation.  Oidaon  (viii,  27}  had 
eaublialted  an  epluid;  but  here  was  a  wlwle  ciMpel  of 
idols,  '*a  house  of  guds"  (xvii.  &).  and  all  dedicated  to 
Jehovah. 

(2.)  The  Hiory  al--<o  ihn)ws  a  light  on  the  ctwditkm 
of  the  Levites. '  They  were  indeed  ''divided  fci  Jacob 
and  scattered  in  Israel"  in  a  more  litcial  sense  tlun  ihat 

prMltctiim  is  luxiially  taken  tn  contain.  Here  we  luiva 
a  I.e\  iic  hchnii^in;,'  In  lU  ihli  l^riii-judnli,  a  town  not  al« 
loKi-d  to  the  Levites.  and  with  which  they  bad,  as  far 
as  we  know,  no  connection :  next  wandering  forth,  with 
the  worid  before  him,  to  take  up  his  abode  whenever  he 
could  find  a  residence ;  then  un<lertaking,  without  hesi- 
tation, aii<l  l'i>r  a  mere  pittance,  the  cliargc  of  MicaliV 
idul-cbapel ;  aud,  Ustly,  carrying  off  the  property  of  hia 
master  and  bcnefiutor,  and  Iteomninir  the  lint  priest  ta 
another  system  of  false  worship,  one.  too,  in  which  Je- 
hovah had  no  part,  and  which  uliunalcly  l*ore  an  im> 
[M>rlant  share  in  the  disruption  of  the  two  kincdoma. 

I  it  dues  not  si-era  at  all  clear  that  the  words  **  mokea 
image"  and  "  graven  image"  accurately  expwas  tba 
original  wonls  J'tsel  and  A/aurkah.   S<'r  Iim»u   A^  the 

I  Uebiew  text  now  stands,  the  ''graven  inuge  °  only  wa« 
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ctfrifld  off  to         aiMl  the  nKdtan'' one  renMtDed 
yad  w{th  lluah  (xrni,  W,  80;  ooai|k  18).  TiiM  iIm 

Sr|>t.  adds  the  molu  ii  linAi;^  in  vcr.  ID,  tat  is  W 
it  ajfrees  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

(3.)  But  the  tranaactiun  l>ccom««  still  mm  remarit- 
ible  when  w«  oomidier  that  thia  waa  no  obaoun  or  ordi- 
Birf  Lerhe.   H«  belonged  to  the  bhicf  fiunilf  In  the 

tfd^o:  n.iv,  we  may  -^ay  Ui  the  chiof  family  nf  fho  na- 
tion, fur,  though  uol  hiaiaelfa  prienl,  he  wcls  dunely  aU 
Bod  to  the  priestly  houae,  amt  wa^  the  (^nuuiiton  of  no 
loM  a  penao  thaa  the  front  Muaea  himaelf.  For  the 
•HaiMMeh"  fai  xriii,  80  ie  oothiufr  leoa  thm  an  altam- 

tio'i  nf  ••  iJT'^,"  t<»  sliielil  that  vrtiiTal)!('  iiann'  frnm  thf 
diacriHlil  which  !«uch  a  tU^x-ertilaiic  would  cast  U()uu  ii. 
See  Mamasmkii,  3.  In  thi*  fact  we  pMnibly  hove  the 
'tt'*-**^  of  the  much-debated  pewoy,  xrM,  9i 
*Thef  knew  the  voice  of  the  youn;;  man  the  Lerite." 
The  granii«>n  of  the  Lawgiver  na-i  imt  unlikely  tn  l>o 
penonally  known  to  the  Uaniten;  when  they  beard  his 
Viiei  (whether  i»  camil  apeech  or  in  loud  devotion  we 

to  who  bron^t  him  hither,  what  ht  ^  thoN^ 

what  he  ha<i  thrro.  wen'  in  thi»  case  thoo^gl 
of  old  acc|uainl«nce!»  l>>tii;  i^eparatuL 

(4.)  The  narrative  ^ivei  ua  a  mo-it  vivid  idea  of  the 
tcfiihio  aaaic^j  in  which  the  ooiintix  waa  placed  when 
"thore  waa  no  Mng  In  land,  and  eveiy  man  did  what 

was  risrht  ii>  his  own  oye-i,"  an<i  Khowi*  how  urj^ently 
necessary  a  central  authority  had  become.  A  Ixxly  of 
aix  hundred  men  completely  armed,  beside!*  the  train 
of  their  iuBiUaa  and  eattla^  tiaverata  the  Icagth  and 
bKaddi  of  the  hmd,  not  on  any  mlarion  for  th«  ruler  or 
the  nation,  as  on  later  occwions  Sam.  ii,  12.  otr. ; 
XX,  7, 14;,  but  aimply  for  their  private  end^  Kiitin-ly 
fliliniaillina  the  rights  of  private  property,  they  burnt 
ia  whcnrar  thtgr  pkaao  along  their  route,  and,  plunder- 
iai;  the  TaloaMea  and  carryinf;  off  persona,  reply  to  all 
reiDonstranr^'s  liy  tamit'*  and  Ihn-ats.  The  Turkish  rule, 
to  which  the  saine  district  has  now  the  misfortune  to 
be  satijected,  can  hardly  be  worib 
AttheaanatimeitiaataitlingtooarWoitam  minda 
to  aMndate  the  bteninga  of  onler  with 
obser«'e  how  reli:^iou»  were  these  lawless 
fte(toot«rs:  "Do  ye  know  that  in  these  Iiiiuh4-s  there  in 
an  ephod,  and  tera|)him.  and  a  graven  irnai^e,  am!  a 
awlten  image?  Now  tbereiore  eonatder  what  yo  have 
to  do"  (xvtii,  UX  "  Hold  thy  peace  and  go  with  us, 
and  be  to  U!i  a  father  and  a  priest"  (ver.  19). 

(5.)  A*  to  the  date  of  these  intereitting  erentA,  the 
narrative  gives  us  no  direct  information  bejnond  the  fact 
thatitwaahefimthetajgiiaidnsoftlwmuBchy;  but 
we  may  at  leaat  Infer  that  it  waa  aim  beibre  the  time 

"f  SauH  HI.  Ii'^i-ause  in  this  narr.ilivf  i  \vii.  I'Ji  we  tiu  et 
with  the  urigia  of  the  lume  of  Malianeh-dan,  a  place 
which  already  bore  that  name  in  Samson's  childhood 
(xiti,  Ii,  where  it  ia  tiansUted  in  the  Autb.  Yen.  "  the 
camp  of  DAtTX  That  the  Danitn  had  opponents  to 
their  e*tal'Ii-liini  ut  in  thrir  proju  r  i<  rrin>rv  iM'fore  the 
PhiHatiites  entered  the  tield  is  evident  from  Judg.  i, 34. 
Jotephos  entirely  omits  the  story  of  Mioah,  but  he  places 
the  narrative  of  the  Iievit«  and  his  concubine,  and  the 
deatmctioa  of  Gibeah  (chaps,  xix,  xx,  xxi) — a  docn- 
inent  generally  reco;^iii*i'd  a-*  part  (if  the  •same  (see  Ik-r- 
thrau.  Koauiw/Uar,  p.  I'JI)  with  t  he  Mory  of  Micab,  and 
that  document  by  a  different  band  from  the  prevfami  por- 
tieoa  of  the  book — at  the  very  beginning  of  his  account 
of  the  period  of  the  judges,  before  Deborah  or  even  Khnd 
iAnt.v.  2,  H-12i.  Thin  i*  Hopi'i'rt-  'i  by  the  mention  <•( 
I'hinehaa,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  tu  Judg.  xx,  2tt.  An 
argument  agalaat  the  dato  boiag  before  the  time  of 
Dehonh  ia  drawn  by  Bertheau  (p.  197)  fiwn  the  fact 
i  that  time  the  north  of  Palestine  was  in  the  poi^ 
.  of  the  ('auiumites — ".lalilii.  kiji;;  of  ( 'aiiaaii.  wlio 
in  iiazor,"  in  the  imine<liatv  tieighburluKid  of 
laUk  The  faenrds  of  the  southern  Dan  an  too  aean^r 
to  pannit  our  fixing  the  date  from  the  autcntent  that 
the  Oaaites  bad  not  vet  *aterad  on  their  allotment— 


that  ia  to  aay,  the  aUotocnt  ipeciaed  in  Joah.  xix,  40- 
48.  But  that  ttatemanc  •ticagthcna  the  oondoaioa  ai^ 

rivadatfrom  other  pa»agoR,  that  theM-  lists  in  Joshua 
contain  the  towns  atlottni,  but  not  therefore  ncccs&arily 
pouuttd  by  the  various  tribes,  "  Divide  the  land  first, 
in  eottOdenoe,  and  then  poeaeaa  it  afkcrwardi^''  aeeoDa  to 
be  the  principle  implied  ia  anch  paMtgea  aa  Joali.  xiii, 
7  (comp.  1 ) :  xix,  4'.),  51  (Sqit.  <*fio  they  want  to  take 

possession  of  the  Uiid"). 

The  liate  of  the  insertion  of  the  record  may  perhaps 
be  more  nca^X  airivad  at.  That,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
waa  after  the  beginning  of  the  nwnarch,v  is  evidkmt 

from  the  referi  iuf."  to  the  nnte-monar>  liii  al  times  fxviii, 
1;  xix,  1;  xxi.  ioi;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
perhaiM  infer  from  the  name  of  Ikthlehcm  being  given 
aa  ''itethiahem-Judah,"  that  it  waa  befiire  the  lamo  of 
David  had  eonferTed  on  it  a  notoriety  which  would  ren- 
der any  stirh  aflix  unnt-cesMry.  Tin-  ri  fi  rr  iire  to  the 
e»Ublislimenl  of  the  house  of  (jo<l  in  Slnlidi  (x\  iii,  31) 
seems  also  to  point  to  the  early  part  of  Saul's  reign,  be- 
fore the  ineunionaof  the  Phiiiatinea  had  made  it  neeca 
sary  to  remove  the  taberaade  and  ephod  to  Nob,  in 
the  viciiuty  of  (Iil>eah.  Saul's  head-quart«'rs.  —  Smith. 
Some,  like  Le  Clerc,  argue  for  a  later  date,  from  the 
phrase,  "  until  the  digr  ef  the  capti\-ity  of  the  land,"  in 
xviii,  8Qy  aa  if  it  neoOMBrily  icfetrad  to  the  Aaqrtian  in- 
vasion. The  readily  ia  doubtAd.  Stnder  and  Hiixig 
take  the  ;K)th  ver>»e  a.'*  a  later  interpolation;  Kimchi. 
Iliivcndck,  Ilengstenberg,  and  Bleek  refer  the  phrase 
to  the  captivity  of  the  nh  in  the  time  of  Eli,  hot  on  no 
good  ground,  unless  the  reading  '^"^'^  be  changed,  as 
some  firefcr,  into  Stillielin  and  Ewald,  regard- 

ing the  verae  as  a  lat^r  addition,  place  the  composition 
about  the  |i4  ri<xl  of  Asa  or  Jehoahaphat ;  Stiihelin  in- 
sisting, Ux),  that  the  diction  does  not  belong  to  the  pttier 
period  of  the  language.  Verse  tio,  indeed,  does  not  quite 
agree  with  31,  which  M'etns  to  limit  ilu'  ihirnlion  of  tli*- 
Danite  idolatr}'  to  the  period  of  the  htation  of  the  ark  at 
Shiloh ;  and  the  phrase,  "until  the  day  of  the  captivity,** 
aa  Keil  nmaiha  (CeMMniMKury,ad  loe;),  may  refer  to  some 
unknown  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  neighboring  Syr- 
ians. UeMdes,il  can  wareely  Ik-  suppoM-il  that  tM--  iii^il- 
atrous  cultus,  so  directly  and  openly  np[Ki<M'd  to  the  -ipirit 
and  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  would  liave  U-en  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  aaakmsdaya  of  Samuel  and  David.  See 
Stanley's  Ijrcturtt  tm  the  JfiHtk  CkHrti,  pt  f97. — 
Kit  to.    See  JfiM;t»*,  Ik>«>K  OK. 

2.  The  son  of  Mephil><>sheth,  or  .Meril>liaal  (win  of 
Jonathan  and  grandson  of  king  Saul),  and  the  father  of 
aevcialBoaa(lChron.viii,84,85;  ix,40,41}.  &C.poet 
1087.   Tn  <  Sam.  ix,  If,  ha  ia  called  Hicha. 

3.  The  fir>t  in  rniik  of  the  priest.-*  of  tin  Ki.luitViiie 
family  of  I'/ziel,  niuler  the  aacenlotal  arrangernent  liy 
David  ( 1  <  hron.  xxiii,  2n).  I1.C.  U)14.  He  had  a  son 
named  Shamir,  and  a  bivther  laahiah  (1  Chran.  xxiv, 
24,  25 ;  Aoth.  Vem  -  Mlchah'^. 

4.  The  son  of  Sliiii:(  i  mi  l  father  of  Reaia,  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ueuben  (1  Chrun.  v,  6).    li.C'.  ante  IH'L 

5.  A  proplMl,  apparently  of  the  kingilom  of  Judab, 
and  contemporary  with  Isaiah  (Mic.  i,  1).  B.C.  cir.  750. 
He  is  styled  "the  Blorasthite,"  as  being  a  native  of 
More^heth  ofCatli  li.  11.  l.'i),  so  called  to  lli^I iiifriiish  it 
from  aiiother  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  iriljc  «if 
Judah  (Josh.  XV,  44 ;  2  Chron.  xiv,  9,  10).  Micah  i< 
thus  likewise  distingtiii>hed  frmn  a  former  prophet  of  the 
same  name,  called  also  Micatah,  mentioned  in  I  Kings 
xxii.  S.  The  nlxive  |ila.-.'  of  Micah";*  birlli  '■  Jerome 
and  Kuaebiiis  call  .Morasllii,  and  identify  with  a  small 
village  called  Eleutberupoli^  to  the  east,  where  formerly 
the  prophet's  tomb  was  shown,  but  which  in  the  d^ys 
of  .Temme  had  been  succeeded  by  a  church  (K}nl.  Ptm' 
hr.  c.  i!;.  A'^  little  i"  known  of  the  eireuniMances  of 
Micah's  life  as  of  many  of  the  other  prophets.  Pseudo- 
Kpiphanius  (  Opp.  ii.  245)  makes  him,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  of  the  tribe  of  Kphraim  ;  and  besidaa  con- 
founding him  with  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  whe  lived 
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more  than  a  centuiy  before,  be  betrays  additional  igno- 
lanee  in  deaeribinir  Ahab  as  Inng  of  Jodafi.  For  re- 
buking this  monarcir?*  son  ami  suiTt's,Hiir  .li'ti'inim  for 
his  impieties,  Micah.  acconiin^  to  the  Hatue  authority, 
was  dumm  from  a  prot-ipice,  oitd  baried  at  MonUhi  in 
his  own  country,  liard  by  the  ccmetcn'  of  Knakim 
^'Kvaieufi,  a  place  which  ajiparcntly  <>xi!stfl  only  in  the 
Sept. of  ,>rif.i,  111  1,  uhorphiw  s<'[Ull^•hrcw■a?*^till  to  In-  M^n. 
Thf  C/inrntcon  I'liM-ltntr  (p.  \AH  r)  tells  the  same  talc. 
Aiuitlicr  rcclcsiastirnl  tradition  relates  that  the  reniaina 
of  Uabaltkuk  anil  Micah  were  revealed  in  a  vision  to 
ZebernitiH,  bishop  of  Elentheropolits  in  the  reign  of  Th»- 
oi|o-ius  the  Cireat,  near  a  place  called  IJemtbsntia.  which 
ia  apparently  a  corruption  of  Morasthi  (Sozumcn,  //.  E. 
Tii,  29 :  Nicepborus,  .  £:  xii,  48).  The  prophet's  tomb 
was  called  by  the  inhaUtanta  A'l^iAsiniecaMiiOi  whkh 
Socomen  rendent  ftvUfta  wurrSt^  (Smith). 

Mil  AH.  IkwiK  oi ,  till-  *«ixth  i>f  th"  minor  prophets 
iu  lite  usual  arrangement,  but  the  third  in  the  S«>pt. 
(aftar  Haaea  and  Amos).  In  the  following  account  of 
it  wa  usc^  in  pavt,  the  artielea  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's 
Dictionaries. 

I.  Tfi'  -V/vnic. —TIiIm,  which  the  prophet  liears  in  com- 
mou  with  the  other  pcntous  above  and  below,  is  found 
wltlicoiiiidcniblaTarlathminthaHcfakaiidA.V.  Tha 
full  form  is  M'd  f't'jc'i'hu,  "  who  is  like  Jeho- 
vah," which  is  found  in  2  Chnni.  xiii,  2;  xvii,  7.  This 
la  abbnviated  to  1^;='^,  Mika'giku,  in  Judg.  xvii,  I, 
4$  atm  further  to  in^^aia,  Mika'yihu  (Jer.xxxvi,  11), 
PPS''^,  Mikayah'  {1  Kings  xxil,  13);  and  finally  to 
nj-ia,  Mibah'y  at  Sl3''a,  MUca'  ( »  Sam.  ix,  18), 

II.  Date. — The  periml  during'  which  Micah  exercised 
the  prophetical  office  is  statii),  in  the  fiii]¥>rHt'ription  to 
his  prophecies,  to  have  extended  over  the  reikis  of  Jo- 
ttaam,  Ahai,and  Ilezekiah,  kings  of  Jndah,  giving  thus 
■  aMxinMim  limit  of  59  years  (Ii.C  7t>tf-ti97),  fn>m  the 
aceesflion  of  J«>tharo  to  the  death  of  Hexekiah,  and 
a  minimum  limit  of  ir>  yi  ar^  i  l!  I  .  71.'  T.T,!,  from  the 
death  of  Joihoni  to  the  ait'crs^iou  of  lU'zckiah.  In 
either  case  he  would  be  contem(iorar>-  with  Ilonea  and 
Amn«  during  part  of  their  ministry  in  Israel,  and  with 
Isaiah  in  Judah.  According  to  ral>binical  tradition,  he 
Irnnsrnilloil  to  |]m'  prophets  Joel,  Nahum,  and  H.'dtak- 
kuk,  and  to  heraiah  the  pricM  the  myi^teries  of  the 
Kabbala,  which  he  had  received  from  Isaiah  (K.  David 
Ganz,  Ttemaeh  Ihiriil),  and  by  Syncelhu  {Ckronogr,  |>. 
199  r"!  he  is  enumerateil  in  the  reign  of  Jot  ham  as  con- 
t<-ni|iorary  'with  Motion,  Jo<l,  I^aiiih,  ami  Otlod.  The 
tlatc  of  the  buuk  ilsclf  may  be  tixed  at  about  liC.  725. 
His  prediction  with  impunity  of  (he  desolation  of  Jem- 
aalcm  (iii,  12)  i«  exprewly  alluded  to  in  Jeremiah  (  xxvi, 
18,  where  the  text  has  n^S"'^,  Micaiah),  as  having 
been  vttand  daring  the  reign  of  Flezekiah.  The  allo- 
aions  to  idolatry  (vii,  i:J)  and  to  Uabvlon  (iv,  10)  have 
induced  Berth<»lil  ( HiiileilHnrj,  §  1 1 1 )  to  refer  the  proph- 
ecy of  Micnii  to  the  time  of  cnptivily  ;  liui  !)<■  ^\■t  tte 
truly  observes  that  this  supposition  is  uniicceasar}',  as 
idolatry  existed  under  Heaekiah  (2  Klnga  xxiii),  and 
Babylon  eipially  U'longed  to  the  kingdom  of  A**yria. 
Hartmann's  attempt  to  regard  the  pa-^nge  respt'oting 
Uabvlon  m  an  inlerpolatiou  (sou  Mirhn  ntii  uber*ttzt), 
De  Wette  reganis  as  even  still  more  venturesome;  nor 
had  thia  writer  the  slightest  antbority  far  aupparing 
that  some  only  of  the  prophecies  are  Micah V,  and  that 
the  work  was  compiloil  during  the  exile.  The  lime  as- 
signed to  the  prophecies  by  the  only  dire<'t  evidence 
which  we  possess  agrees  so  wdl  with  their  contents 
that  it  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  correet 

Why  any  discrf^pnncy  shnuld  hr-  j^tcrveivfHl  between 
t)i('  statement  in  .I<  n  iiiiali.  tbnt  ••  Micah  the  Morantbite 
proplif»ii'il  in  ilic  <layr<iif  Ilc/ckiah  king  of  Judah,"  and 
the  title  of  his  book,  which  teUs  us  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  him  '*in  the  days  ef  Jotham,  Ahas,  and 
Herekiah,"  it  is  difRculf  to  imnginr.  Tbr  fMmu  r  diH  « 
not  Umit  the  period  of  Micalt's  prophecy,  and  at  muat 


appliea  only  to  the  paasaga  to  which  dirret  allusion  la 
made.   A  oonfusiaa  appeaie  to  have  existed  in  the 

minds  of  llio<c  wlio  see  in  the  prophecy  in  its  prcx  nt 
form  a  connected  whole,  between  the  actual  delivery  of 
the  several  iMWtions  of  it,  and  their  collection  and  t'nin- 
setipcion  into  ana  hook.  In  the  caae  of  Jeremiah,  «c 
know  that  he  dictated  to  BarAch  the  prophecies  which 
he  had  dflivored  in  the  interval  between  the  Htti  year 
ot  .Jo!<iah  and  tlx-  4ih  of  Jehoiakim,  and  that  vt  la  n  thus 
committed  to  writing  they  were  read  before  the  peopte 
on  the  fast  day  (Jer.  xxxvi,  2, 4, 6).  There  is  leaaaB 
to  hdieve  that  a  ahallar  procese  took  place  with  the 
pMjibfi  ii  M  of  Amos.  It  ifi,  therefore,  conceivable,  to 
say  ilie  k'«M,  tbat  ct  rtain  portions  of  Micah's  prophecy 
may  have  l>een  uttt-reil  in  the  reigns  of  Jotbom  and 
Abas,  and  for  the  probabili^  of  thia  then  is  strong  in- 
temal  eridence,  while  they  were  collected  as  a  whole  in 
the  reign  of  Hczekiah  and  coniniittrd  tfi  writing.  f'fl«- 
pari  {^Michti,  P.7K)  suggestn  that  the  Uxik  thus  written 
may  have  been  tend  in  die  presence  of  the  king  and  the 
whole  people  on  aona  great  last  or  (iestival  day,  and 
that  this  ciremnstanee  may  hare  been  in  the  nfaids  of 

tbi'  fillers  of  the  land  in  the  time  of  Jc-hninkim.  whni 
they  ap]>ealed  to  the  impunity  which  Micah  enjoyed 
nnder  Hezeklah.  Knobel  {Prophetiimti$,  ii,  §  2())  im- 
aginea  tbat  the  paophedce  whwh  remain  belong  to  thn 
time  of  HeteMah,  and  that  thoee  d^vcred  mider  Jo- 
tham  and  .Miaz  have  |H'risbed.  It  iscvitlfiu  rn>iii 
i,  6  thai  the  section  of  the  pn>phe«y  in  which  that 
verse  occurs  must  have  been  tlelivcred  before  the  de- 
struction of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  which  took  plaee 
in  the  6th  year  of  Heaekiah  (cir.  RC  722),  and  con- 
necting the  "high-placff*"  mentioned  in  i.  with  those 
which  existed  ih  Judati  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  {"2  Kings 
xvi,  4;  2  Cbnm.  xxvili,  4, 35)  and  Jothsm  (i  Kings  xr, 
85X  wa  Biagr  he  Justified  in  assigning  chap,  i  to  the 
time  of  one  of  three  monarchs.  proliably  the  latter;  al- 
though, if  cha|>.  ii  be  consiib  red  a.t  part  of  the  w  rti^n 
to  which  chajx  i  l>elon.gs,  the  utter  comiption  and 
demoralization  of  the  {M  ople  there  depicted  a<:rt  <'  I  set- 
ter with  what  bisUny  tells  as  of  tha  times  of  Ahaz. 
Caspar!  maintains  that  of  the  two  parsJIel  passages. 
Mic.  iv.  1  .'>.  Isa.  ii.  2  5,  the  former  is  the  original,  and 
the  latter  iHloiipt  to  the  times  of  I'zziah  an<i  Jot  bam, 
and  this  view  is  maintained  by  llengstenberg  (Cfiru^ 
toioffy,  i,  480),  and  aoorpted  by  Pusey  (i/sMr  JPrepktl*, 
p.  But  the  evidence  on  the  point  is  not  at  aB 

eonclnsive.  Mic.  iv,  !-■(  may  possibly,  as  Ewald  and 
others  have  suggested,  Iw  a  [tortion  of  an  older  prophe- 
cy current  at  the  time,  which  was  adopted  by  both  Mi- 
cah and  Isaiah  (Isa.  ii,  2-4).  The  <lenunciation  of  the 
horws  and  chariots  of  Jndah  (v,  10)  is  appropriate  to 
f)ie  st.iir  (;!'  ilic  loinitry  untb  r  Jolliani.  iilK  r  the  long 
and  prosperous  n-ign  of  I'zziah,  by  whom  the  military 
strength  of  the  people  had  been  greatly  develo[ic<i  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  11-15;  xxvii,  4-6).  Compare  Isa.  ii.  7, 
which  iK-longs  to  the  Mme  period.  Again,  the  foims 
in  which  i't'ilii'n,-  manifested  il.M-lf  in  the  n  of  Al 
I  correspond  with  those  which  are  threatened  with  i!e- 
I  stmetion  in  Mic  v,  12-14 ;  and  the  allusions  in  vi,  16  to 
'  the  "  statutes  of  Omri,"  and  the  "  works  of  the  booae  of 
Ahab."  seem  directly  pointed  at  the  king,  of  whom  it  is 
expressly  said  that  "  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings 
i  of  Israel"  ^2  Kings  xri,  8).  It  is  impossible  in  dealing 
with  internal  evidence  to  asaett  poaitively  that  the  in- 
ferences dediuvd  from  it  are  correct ;  but  in  the  present 
instanci-  lliey  at  lea.««t  establish  a  probability  that,  in 
placing  the  perioil  of  Micah's  propln  f  i<  nl  .n  ii\  iry  1-e- 
tween  the  times  of  Jotham  ami  Uezekiah,  the  su|>er- 
scriptian  is  correct.  In  the  first  years  of  Heaekiah^ 
n-ign  the  i  t'  l-itry  witi.  li  |  n>vailed  in  the  time  of  Ahaa 
was  not  ernilualci).  unci  in  nssiLMiitit:  the  date  of  MiCahV 
prophecy  to  this  |>erioi{  there  is  m.  aiiacbroiiisni  in  the 
alliisions  to  idolstnms  practices.  Maurer  contends  t  hat 
chap,  i  was  written  not  nrnfrhelbre  the  takiag  of  Samaria; 

but  the  thiol  and  follow  in::  canptern  he  places  in  the  in- 
ternal between  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and  the  time 
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thit  Jemsdem  was  menaced  by  I  lie  army  of  Senitac'h«>rib 
in  the  1 4tb  year  of  Hwwidth.  The  paaaagea,  bowerer, 
which  heqnotet  in  mpportof  bk  conclusion  (iii,  I'i :  iv, 
9,  etc.;  r,  4,  etc ;  vi,9,  etc. ;  vii,  4,  12,  etc)  do  not  ap- 
pairtobe  more  •Hiilalilt*  to  that  |x>ri(Hi  than  to  ttir  lin^t 
yean  of  Ilczekiah,  while  the  cuiiiext,  in  many  i 
require-!  a  slill  earlier  ilate.  In  the  arrangenn nt  a  lM[it- 
«d  by  Walk  (pvaC  tn  M  icah,  §  ir-vi),  cbap.  i  waa  deii ver- 
<d  ■  tbe  contemporary  rci^  of  JoChain  kiaf(  of  Ju- 
(bk  nd  of  IV'kali  kiiu'  of  I^rnd;  ii,  I  Iv,  8  in  tlmx 
of  Ahaz.  I'fUah.  ami  iluaca;  iii,  12  being  aMugueJ  tu 
tbe  Uat  year  uf  Ahaz,  and  thii  nmaiodar  of  the  book  to 
the  iqga  of  Ileuktah. 

ft  \»  mnarluMe  that  the  prophedea  commence  with 
thr  li^t  Wont*  rofHinled  of  the  prophet'*  nanuiiake,  Mi- 
caiah  the  tum  of  Imlali.  Hearken,  O  |)eoplo,  every  one 
of  joa"  (I  Kings  xxii,  2H).  Fnmi  thi«,  Dleek  (KiiJei- 
kH§^  jf^ilQ)  ODadiidea  that  tbe  author  of  the  hiitocy, 
like  the  erclesiiastit^  biatoriana,  onnftwndcd  Mienh  the 

M'ira.<tliil->  Mirai:ili;  svlillr  Hcii^^^ti  nliiT^'  ('"Am'.- 

tologs,  i,  40i>,  Kng.  tr.)  infers  that  the  (-oiiu-i<kiK*e  \vaj< 
intentienal  on  the  part  of  tbe  ister  prophet,  ami  that 
"bf  thia  very  cireamitance  he  gives  intimation  of  what 
my  be  expertetl  from  him,  anil  ahown  that  bia  activity  ii 
to  J*  o.»;i»i  1'  ri'  1  n*  a  coiiiimisl  i"H  i  t  liiil  i  if  liii  )  in-ili'- 
ccMor,wlH>  was  lojeaiuua  for  IttKl,  and  that  he  hail  more 
in  eooNBon  wfth  Um  than  the  mere  name."  Either 
eeneluaion  teota  on  the  extremely  alight  foundation  of 
the  ocrurrcnee  of  a  formula  wbicb  waa  at  once  the  moat 
nrople  anil  rooat  Mttoml  ooMMMenaent  of  n  pnphetic 
ditCMinc 

nL  CantaiCib— Bnt,  at  whatercr  tlon  the  several 
it*  were  tintt  delivere«l,  they  appear  in  their 
I  form  as  an  organic  whole,  markol  by  a  certain 
of  development.  Tlin-e  seoiMBi^  omitting' 
the  fuper$Krripiion,  are  inlnHliK  t-d  In-  the  same  phrase, 
^'SV^, "  Hear  ye,"  and  represent  three  nntural  divisions 
of  the  prophecy— i-ii,  iii-v,  vi-vii  -each  commencing 
with rehiikes  and  thrcateninps  dosing:  with  a  pMin- 
i»e.  1.  The  tin«l  section  o|>cns  with  a  nia^nitit-ent  de- 
Kriptiun  of  the  coming  of  Jt-hovali  to  judgment  fur  the 
suuand  i<lolatriea  of  Israel  and  Juilah  (i,  Si-4),  and  tbe 
sentence  pnmounceil  upon  Samaria  (irer.  5-9)  by  the 
Jadgc  him*<'lf.  I  lie  [iriijih.  !.  ulmx'  Hynijiatliie!*  are 
with  Judab,  and  e»pt<  iaily  with  the  luwlaiuls 
pef  him  Uftb,  ««eH  tlie  danger  that  threatens 
bis  country,  and  traces  in  imagiiuuton  the  devastating 
lasrch  of  tbe  Aivtyrian  conquerors  fn>m  Samaria  onward 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  wiiiih  ( i.  h  hli.  Tiie  impending 
punishment  Mi^jj^mu  ita  cauMs,  and  tbe  prophet  de- 
oounces  a  woe  ufion  tbe  people  gencnllyfw  thaootnip* 
lion  and  vi<di uro  which  were  rife  among  them,  and 
upijn  the  faljH'  projdiela  who  led  them  astray  by  pan- 
derinj;  to  thvir  appetites  and  luxury  (ii,  I-ll  ).  The 
seotcooe  of  oqitivity  is  passed  upon  them  (ver.  lU),  but  ia 
Whineil  ioitatttlx  by  a  pmniae  of  wetowtlun  and  tri* 
naphant  return  (ii,  12^  IS).  2.  The  second  section  is 
addressed  rMiiefiaUy  to  the  princes  and  beadn  of  the 
('L'uj.t  thfir  avarii-i-  and  r.i|>fi<  itv  arc  ri  liukt><l  in  cttrong 
terms;  and  as  they  have  been  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  sup- 
pKaata  for  juatiee,  they  too  "shall  cry  unto  Jehovah, 
but  he  will  not  hear  them''  (iii.  1-4  ).  The  false  pro|ih- 
eti  who  had  deceive<l  others  nhoulil  lheai«;dve«  be  de- 
ceived: "  the  Min  shall  ^o  down  over  the  (iropheta,  and 
tbe  day  shall  be  dark  over  them"  ^iii,  0).  For  thia  per- 
vernon  of  Jnitice  and  right,  and  theoowtwianeai  of  the 
haads  of  the  people  who  jiid;;eil  Ibr  Miraid,  of  tbe 
priests  who  tAii;;ht  for  hire,  and  of  tbe  prophcta  who  dt- 
vinfnl  for  inuii'-y.  Zion  should  lie  plou^hetl  as  a  field," 
aud  tbe  mountain  of  the  tem|de  become  like  the  uncul- 
itvaied  woodlMl  hdghM  (iii,  9-l«>.  Bnt  (he  thnat- 
■nag  is  again  8u<'<  ecd»^l  by  a  promise  of  restoration, 
•ad  in  the  Rlorieaof  tin'  Meiwianir  kin};d«nn  the  prophet 
\>m.*  »ii;ht  of  the  dc^ilatiiMi  wliiih  )<}iould  befall  hi* 
muury.  Instead  of  tbe  temple  muuniain  ooveied  with 
the  wad  growth  of  the  fbUMt,  be  eoto  the  awantun  of 


the  hou.4c  of  Jehovah  established  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  iMlioaa  flowia(  Hke  rivers  unto  it. 
The  reign  of  peMe  ie  liMnignnMed  hy  the  recall  from 
captivity,  and  Jehorah  eita  aa  king  in  Zion,  having 

(lesitrovtHl  tli>'  iKiiion-*  who  Tiad  n-joici  rl  in  her  over- 
throw. The  predictions  at  the  cloae  uf  this  section  form 
the  cttouut  of  the  book,  and  Ewald  amogee  thcin  la 
fotir  strophes,  oonaiatil^;  of  seren  or  eight  vama  eaeb 
fiv,  l-«;  iv,  9-v,  2;  r,  a-9;  V,  !0-16>,  with  the  ex- 
|jtii>n  iif  till'  whirh  i>  shorter,  and  iti  which  the 
pivphel  reverts  to  the  |K>int  whence  he  starteil :  all  ob- 
of  p«riitic  and  idohtiwo  oonfldeoce  must  l>e  re- 
befofe  the  gnad  eomummatioii.  &.  In  the  last 
section  (vi,  vii)  Jehovah,  hy  a  hold  poetical  figure,  is 
repreaente<l  as  holding  a  coninu  i  r-y  with  hi-  |i<'  i[,l,-, 
pleading  with  them  in  juxtilicatioii  of  his  conduct  t<»> 
wanis  them  and  the  reasonableness  of  bis  requirements. 
The  diatogne  tarn  ia  which  chaa  n  is  cast  nndefs  the 
pietnre  very  dramatic  and  striking.  In  tI,  S-5  Jeh«v 
\  ah  stx-aks;  the  iii'|uirv  of  ihr  luMpIc  follow  ^  in  vrr. 
indicating  their  eiiiin'  ij^'noranct-  ol  v^hat  was  re4)uire<l 
of  them;  their  impiiry  is  met  hy  the  almost  impatient 
rejoioder,  "  Will  Jehovah  be  pieiwod  with  tboosands  of 
rams,  with  myriads  of  torrents  of  cH?*  Thestill  grnit- 
rr  sai'rilii't'  ,>.ii;;ct'<ited  by  the  people.  "Shall  I  uiv 
lirsi-borii  for  my  iranspretwiotis i""  cnlU  forth  (liedeliiii- 
liou  of  their  true  iliiiy,  "  to  do  jui-tly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  hnnbiy  w  i  t  h  t  beic  CM."  Uuw  far  they  had 
fallen  shtNt  of  thb  n-<|nirenieBK  iaahown  in  whst  fol- 
lowH(  ver.  '.I  r.'!.  iH'l  ill  Igraent  bpmNNUIoed  U|h>ii  them 
(ver.  13-  Iti).  riie  prophet  acknowledges  and  bewaila  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  (vii,  I-<t),  tbe  |)eople  in  reponU 
ance  patiently  kwk  to  Uod,  confident  that  tbeir  prayer 
will  be  heard  (ver.  7-10),  and  are  reassured  by  the  prom- 
i!»c  of  deliverance  aiuioniicfd  as  following  their  punish- 
ment (ver.  11-li*)  by  the  prophet,  who  in  his  turn  pre- 
sents his  petition  to  Jehovsti  for  the  restoration  of  bis 
people  (ver.  14,  I&).  The  whole  concludes  with  a  tri- 
umphal song  of  joy  at  the  great  deliverance,  like  that 
from  l.i:y|it.  which  Jehovah  will  achieve,  ami  a  full  ac- 
knuwkxlgmeiit  of  bia  mercy  and  faithfulness  to  his 
pnmises  (ver.  16-SO).  The  last  vane  ia  lepradooed  in 
the  song  of  Zacbarias  (Luke  i.  72, 

The  predictions  uttermi  by  .Micab  relate  to  tbe  inva- 
sion* of  Sbalmaneser  (i,  2  Kings  xvii,  4,  6)  and 
Sennacherib  (i,  0-16;  t  Iwings  xriii,  18),  the  destnio- 
tion  of  Jefosalm  (Hi,  IS;  vii.  VS\  the  captivity  hi 
Babylon  (iv,  10),  the  r«  turn  liv,  1  H;  vii.  11  \  the  es- 
tablishment i>f  a  theocTatic  kingdom  in  .JeruHalcm  (iv, 
H),  ami  tbe  Kuler  who  should  spring  from  lk*lhlehem 
(v,  2).  The  destmction  of  Assyria  and  Uahykm  is  sop- 
posedtoberelbrfedtoinT,  ft,6tTii,0,1O.  Aeeordnig 

to  many,  iv,  13  n  fer*  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  their  victories  over  tbe  Syrians  or  Syro-Mac- 
eilonians,  called  Aasyriaoa  ia  Mieah  aa  wdi  aa  ia 
Zeehariah     1 1. 

There  is  no  prophecy  in  Mieah  m  interesting  to  tlM 
Christian  as  that  in  which  the  native  jilace  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  announced  (v,  2.1,  which  ix  citeil  l>y  ihc  evan- 
f^elist  (Matt,  ii,  l>)  with  slight  verbal  variations,  but 
substantially  the  aaiae  inpcHt  (see  Kuinixl,  Comment,  ad 
loc  Mat.).  In  Mieah  emphasis  is  laid  on  tlie  actual 
smallnesa  of  Flethlehem  t"  ••njoy  ■<ii<  b  nii  lionor;  in  Mat- 
thew tbe  prominent  idea  the  honor  iiscdf,  and  its  ideal 
giandeur— the  eonveiae  aide  of  the  statement.  PiDOoek 
cuts  the  knot  by  adopting  rabbi  Tan<'hum's  oiM  opinion 
that  the  term  '^'^931  means  both  little  and  great,  the 
pn»phet  aelcetiag  tbe  one  sense  and  the  evangdist  tlie 

other.  It  ia  evident  that  the  .lew<t  in  the  time  of  .Ictus 
intatpreted  this  passage  of  tbe  birthplace  of  the  Me»- 
■iah  (Matt,  ii,  6;  John  vU, 41, 4S).  The  Taigum  gives 

the  refcniice  formally  to  the  M<— .iiili.  '!"hf  later  rah- 
binical  writers  however,  such  a*  Kitnchi,  AU-n-Ki^ra. 
Abrabanel,  etc,  have  mainiaineil  that  it  had  only  an 
indirect  reference  to  the  birthplace  of  tbe  Measiah,  who 
to  be  a  dMoendant  of  David,  a  Bathiefaeaute,  bat 
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of  dmhhI^  UiBicIf  boni  in  Bctlilclicn*  Otlicn^ 
howtVCTy  M  Dttrkl  <:aiiz  f/y.  /.t-mtuh  /I'lriih,  exprmtly 
mention  BetUehem  as  Uiu  birthplace  of  (Ik-  Memiah. 
The  inteq)rcUition  which  eonnilcml  thu  prophecr  as 
iDtioMtiag  only  that  tbo  Mwiih  wm  to  be  •  dwcond-  i 
«nc  of  DairM,  wn  thtt  eurnnt  ■OMmi;  the  Jews  in  the 
liriM:  "if  'riu'iHliiret,  ('hrvMi>tntii,  Tlu-npliylai-t,  ami  Ku- 
thyinius  Zi^al>fiiu»,  friun  whuiii  we  learn  that  it  was 
roaiittainetl  u>  have  \Hxn  fultillctl  in  ZerublMilK-l,  the 
leader  of  th«  Jews  on  their  return  fiotn  Babylon,  of 
wbidit  awl  not  of  BetUrhen,  be  was  a  narirv.  (8ee  | 
8oiOlBeDtTiit72{> :  ('arii/.nv, /wrp"/.  tii.  C  I  sij. ;  .Ien»m<>, ' 

Ittf  AImCocA.  i,  7)>4.)  This  iiiteqiri  tatioii  was  held  ^ 
amaag  Chriltiana  by  the  celebrat(>d  'rhnxiiire  tif  Mo|>-  \ 
aamia  (as  we  leain  ficom  hia  ooodemnatkn  by  the  coun- ' 
eil  at  Home  under  pope  Viffiliae),  and  afterwanLn  by 
iiml'ui!'  (Curiniifnt. ),  wlio.  hnwcvf-r,  n'usrilctl  Zt'nililwiUl 
as  a  ty[)e  uf  Christ,  aiut  c<>ii»idiTe«l  C 'hri:»t'i<  birthplace  at 
Bethlehem  a-n  an  outwanl  n-premnitation  «>•'  liw  ile»eent 
from  the  fiunily  of  David.  Many  of  the  modenia  have 
been  attached  to  thia  inteipictation  of  the  pn>|)hecy,  r«> 
ferriii;,'  it  t"  tlic  (general  idea  tif  the  Me?ijiiali  rnthcr  itinii 
tu  Zerubl>aU'l,  while  Hume  among  them  have,  after  the 
example  of  some  Jews,  ventuied  to  aasert  that  the  ac- 
eooDt  of  the  birth  of  Clirot  at  fietUehetn  waa  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Some  have  anerted,  after  Jereme  (Comm. 
in  .Mic),  that  the  eitatinn  in  Matt,  ii,  C,  \n  that  of  the 
SaubcilritQ  uuly,  nut  of  the  cvangeliiit  (Hennstt-nlKT^'* 
Chrittolo'/ji).  Jahn  {ApprmL  HrrmmeuL  )  obaerNes  that 
it  ia  evident  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Cbriat  expected 
the  Meariab's  birth  to  take  pUoe  at  BMblehen ;  and  al- 
tliiiii::h  he  admits  that  the  pmpficoy  mny  lie  iimUrstood 
tropually  in  the  Aeum;  applic«l  to  it  by  (in>tin.H,  ho  eon- 
tends  that  the  context  will  not  admit  of  its  applicability 
cither  to  Uemkiab  or  any  other  monarch  than  the  Me«- 
riab ;  nor  ia  it  poariUe  to  apply  tbe  pmphecy  fully  and 
lit*  rally  to  any  litit  liini  ^s  h<p  wn.s  not  only  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  liavul,  but  wa-t  aitually  bora  at  Bethle- 
hem, according  to  the  direct  testimony  of  both  Mat- 
tlMw'a  and  Li^'a  Rmp*^  The  plain  meaning  ia  that 
tbe  Messiah,  as  David's  son,  sbonld  be  bom  in  David's 
town  (Hofmann.  U'rM*.  u.  Erf,  p.  2491.  'IVrttdlinn  al."i<> 
preMKs  the  arj^umenl  that  the  Mcs!iis)i  hat*  come,  for 
Bethlehem  was  deserted — "Ncrainem  tit>  iri nere  Israel  in 
civitate  Bethlehem  icmausisae"  (/i  dr.  Juttooa,  vol.  Jtiii } 
Opmt,  ii,  784,  ed.  Oehler).  To  pive  tbe  vague  sense  of 
Daviilic  cMraclioii.  anil  yet  lo  deny  that  tlic  worM^ 
pwint  out  the  place  of  birth,  was  thus  a  nccf.<*,«ary  hut 
feeble  Jewish  subterfuge.  Ki'iian  a<lTiuis  [\-^\.in\  in- 
tsi!p>etatian  of  the  praphecyt  though  be  affirms  that  Je- 
MS  was  really  not  of  the  fiunily  of  Dand,  and  was  bom 
9t  Kajtaretli  (  I  V<  clr  Jettit,  chap.  ii).  (  See  generally, 
Eichhom,  Kinlrit.  iv,  369  sq. ;  Kertbeau,  KinL  iv,  V^iiA 
sq.;  Kuobel,  I'rvjthtt.  iii,  199  sq.)    See  MitmiAM. 

IV.  The  gammenett  of  the  book  baa  not  been  called 
in  question.  Only  Ewald,  in  bis  Jakrh.  xi,  29,  Is  dts- 
|>osed  to  maintain  that  the  two  concluding  cha|)terK  are 
tlic  work  of  a  dilTcrent  author.  His  objections,  how- 
ever, have  nu  force  against  the  universal  opinion.  The 
language  of  Micab  is  quoted  in  Mstt.  ii,  5,  6,  and  his 
prophecies  are  allnded  to  in  Ifatt.  s,  85,  8G ;  Mark  xiii, 
12:  Luke  xii,  .'vi:  -lohn  vii,  Vl. 

V.  The  Mlj/U  of  Micah  is  rich,  full,  and  musical — as 
ncrvoas,  vebcnent,  and  bold^  in  many  seetions,  aa  Ho- 
■ea,  and  as  abrupt,  too,  in  tmnattioos  from  menace  to 
mercy.  He  preM  iUA,  at  tbe  same  time,  no  Utile  rewm- 
biancL'  to  K.iiali  in  ^;ranilciir  of  tliiMii;lit,  in  n.  Ina-HS  anil 
variety  of  iuia^jery,  and  in  roundness  and  cailtnce  of 
paralldism.  Tlie  similarity  of  their  subjects  may  ac- 
count for  many  resemblances  in  language  with  tlie  Ut- 
ter prophet,  which  were  almoat  unavoidable  (romp.  Mic. 
i,  2  with  l«,a.  i.  2:  Mic.  ii,2  with  I-^a.  v.X;  Mic.ii,«'>.  II 
with  isa.  XXX,  lU;  Mic.  ii,  12  with  Isa.  x,  20-22;  Mic. 
yi,6-8  with  Isa.  i,  11-17).    The  diction  of  Micah  is 

and  forcible,  sumetimea  obscure  from  the  ab- 
I  of  its  transitions,  but  varied  and  rich  in  figures 
d«lv«d from  tbe  postoial  (i,  8;  ii,  1S$  r,  4^  fi,  7,  S{  Tii, 


14)  and  rarri  Hfe  of  the  lowland  comitry  (i,  6;  Hi,  1ft 

iv,  3.  12.  13:  vi.  l.'i  i.  whono  vinr-K.  and  olivets  and  tig- 
tret's  were  celebrated  (1  (  liroii.  .\x\  li.  27.  2H>,  and  bu|^ 
ply  the  prophet  with  so  many  I'tnknig  allusions  (i,  6$ 
iv,  S,  4 ;  vi,  16;  vii,  1, 4J  as  to  ai^ggcat  that,  like  Amo% 
be  may  have  been  dther  a  beidwum  or  a  ^ae  drtaaw, 
who  hatt  heanl  the  howling  of  the  jackals  (i,  8 ;  A.Ver^ 
"dragons")  as  be  watched  his  docks  or  hia  vines  by 
night,  nd  had  seen  the  Heoa  daogbialndr  tbe  dwcp  (r, 

8).  The  ■Jit(l<h  n  chanfrf''  are  frfqufntly  hidden  from  the 
English  reader,  because  our  version  inlerprcta  as  well  as 
tranalatea;  tbe  simple  eonneetivel  being  often  nndcfsd 
by  some  logical  term,  as  "therefore"  (i,  (5),  "then"  (iii, 
7), "  but"  (i v,  1), "  notwithstanding"  (vii,  Id),  etc  Con- 
ciaeandpoiiitedqncatioaaarapiitauddenly;  peneoasM 

chaiiu'cd  rapi<Uy;  the  penjili-  an'  s]ii>kcn  of.  an'l  ihrn  in 
a  moment  »spiiken  tu;  the  nation  in  addro.M'd  now  as  a 
unit,  and  now  edged  appeals  are  din-cteti  to  individuahk 
The  language  ia  quite  pure  and  classical— intcico—a 
with  noftbem  eountriee  bad  not  yet  debased  it.  Aa 
under-tnne  of  deep  canirstiii'*-^  pervades  the  tiook;  ev- 
erj'where  are  tli.'icenMil  the  workings  of  an  intensely 
honorable  and  patriotic  aouL  &Iicah  is  snocessful  in  the 
use  of  ibe  dialogue,  and  bis  pmphccies  arc  penetrated 
by  tbe  purest  spirit  of  monlity  and  piety  (mc  especially 
vi.  r.-K;  ami  vii,  1-in). 

Unc  peculiarity  which  Micah  has  in  cimimon  with 
baiah  is  tbe  frequent  uae  of  paronomasia ;  in  i,  10-15 
there  is  a  sneceasioa  of  faMtanees  of  this  llguic  in  the 
plays  upon  words  soggcsted  by  the  various  places  cim- 
merated  (comp.  aW  ii.  I\  which  it  i«  impoasiblo  to 
transfer  to  English,  though  Ewalil  lia.t  attempted  to 
render  tliem  into  German  (Prophelm  det  A.  B.i^ tn, 
330).  In  tlicaB  venes  there  is  also  vivid  gronpint^ai 
place  after  place  ia  challenged  along  tbe  line  of  tbe  eoa> 

queror'rt  march.  Each  town  i^  >M'«n  tu  carry  i(.v  df>ora 
in  its  very  name.  That  doom  is  told  in  many  w  ays — 
either  to  them  or  of  them ;  either  in  tbe  prophet's  niM 
or  as  a  divine  burden ;  either  aa  an  event  about  to  oome 
or -as  a  Jodgment  which  will  certainly  overtake  them. 

I'crhap.-i  in  \  ii,  IH  there      an  allu^illn  to  ilie  moaning 
of  the  pntphet'K  own  name.    The  tbvine  name  which 
I  appears  with  greatest  frequency  is,  as  is  usual  with  the 
I  prapbet%  Jehovah ;  but  we  also  meet  with  Adooai  and 
1  Adooal  Jehovah  (i,  3),  also  «*tbe  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth"  (iv.  1.3),  and  "Jehovah  of  liostx"  (iv.  4).  Elohim 
is  used  distinctively  of  the  divine  a.>  opposed  to  the  bu- 
1  man  in  iii,  7.   ASnsionB  to  the  |tast  history  of  tbe  | 
ateiuundinmaiiyidacea.  There  are  also  seremli 
sions  which  are  fonnd  in  the  Mosaie  writings,  thoogh  it 
might  lie  raxh  to  say  that  Micah  lakes  thtm  directly 
front  the  Pentateuch.    Nor  wiMdd  wc  iiulor>e  all  the 
instances  in  which,  as  Csspari  alHrmx.  lairr  prophets,  as 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  Uabakkuk  and  Zi  phaniab,  have 
adopted  the  language  of  Hieab  (ilicha,  p.  449,  etc.). 
Till'  pin  til-  viu'iir  ot  the  opening  m-oiic.  and  of  the  dra- 
ma I  ii-  dialogue  sustained  throughout  the  last  two  chap- 
ters, has  already  been  not  ice<l. 

Vi.  roMDientorars.— The  fiiUowing  aie  the  espedd 
exegeiical  helps  on  the  whole  book  alone,  to  a  fbw  of 
the  mo!*t  important  of  which  wc  prefix  an  asterisk: 
Kphmn  .Syrus, w  (in  Ojtjt.v,  ll'l):  Theuphy- 
lect,  CommeHtarius  (in  0pp.  vol.  iv) ;  Luther,  CommtnUt- 

riMi  (ed.  Theodore,  Vitemh.  16^1,  ftroj  aim  in  hia  WoH», 
both  Germ,  and  Lat);  DMits,  Omssraftrrfn  (in  Op/K 

Vol.  i\  1 ;  ( o  rlach,  Commenlfirius  (Aug.  Vind.  1524,  8vo) ; 
Bihlianiier.  <'<tmmfvlariu$  (Tigur.  Iftft4,  8vo>;  I'hrygio, 
Commentoriuii  (Argent.  ISSM,  8vo);  ii'Mtv,  CommfH/arf 
(Lond.  1551,  1691.  8vo) ;  Chytneus,  £jrpiieatio  [indwL 
Neb.]  (Vitemb.1A<5.8vn>;  Draoonia,  KrpHcafio  [  indod. 
JiM'l  anil  Zrch.  I  (^'ill  lnll.  I.'iO.'i.  XvoV,  (Iraxar,  ^Wmtrn- 
tnrvis  (.Salmant.  lo7(».  Xvo);  Sclneeker,  Anrntrcknapm 
(Lcip.  1.^78,  4to);  Hang.  Fonlium  triat  [includ.  Jonah 
i  and  Kuth]  (Hsfn.  I(i31,  8vo);  Gnvcr,  ^rpomlio  (Jen. 
,  1619, 1664, 4to) ;  «Pocoek,  Csanimtoty  (OxC  1877,  foL ; 
I  also  in  Workt);  Van  Toll,  mgynvv  (Uliaeh^  ITW^ 
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♦tnh  S<  hnum>r.  AniiiunirfrsitmeB  (Tlihiii^.  17KJ,  Uoi; 
lliu  r.  I  hii.uuierrnfmtt  [onchap.iai]  (Altorf,  l7'.H),4li>) ; 
Unvdiopfl;  Uehenttatu^  (Jena,  1798,  «tvo) ;  'Jiuti,  £V- 
IfcftwHy  (Leipa.  1799, Svo);  •HaitnuHi, EHialrnaig 
(Lemp.,  I*».«vo) ;  Wolf,  nn-rra  nnsp  (DeuMU, 
9io);  UUcnMiui,  lihttratio  (UaU.  1842, 4to) ;  *Cui»ri, 
JfUhi  *r  MvnuAHer  (Maik  18M,8vo);  RoMda,  Com- 
lllMiiM  <l^yd.  l«f>9.  Hv..i.    S.  o  I'roi'IIKTs,  Misor. 

6.  The  failier  of  Abdon      Cbron.  xxxiv,  20) ;  elae- 
vhrre  caUed  Mkhaiah,  th*  Athtr  «f  Adibov  (S  King* 

7.  A  Lerite  of  ttie  «lMwndii>a  of  Aiph  (1  Ctuma.ix, 

15):  i  W  where  properly  called  Mk  ii.v  (N'<'h.  \\,  17.  22). 

Mica'i'ah,  the  prevailing  form  of  the  iijuiic  of  sev- 
en! persons  (one  a  Lerite,  2  Chron.  xiii,  2),  written  with 
eonsideniblc  diversity  in  the  uri)(inal  and  in  the  an- 
aeut  traDslatiuna,  as  well  aa  the  Autb.  Vera,  (properly, 
fa Hdk  Mikatah't  '7?"^.  '^'^  "      JtKovak  f  2  Kings 
xzil  12;  .Sep*.  Mixaiac,  Vulg.  Midka,  Autb.  Yen.  "Mi- 
ehatah."  Neb.  xii,  85,  Mtxota,  .\ftchaja,  "  Micbaiah ;" 
N'lti.       U,  Murtitif,  J/»rA«(i.  ■' Mil  liaiali ."  .Ut.  xxvi, 
in,  Mixaiag,  .UicMafU,  "  Micali ;"  paragugically,  iicb. 
MVcak'fftkiL,  4rP3^ ;  Judg.  XTit,  1,  4,  Miya,  ifieheu, 
-Mirah  :'■  1  Kintal  xxii.  s.  <}.  IH.  1 1, 1.'.,  iM.  -2:),  '-»»•,.  <■»,  Mi- 
Xoinf,  Mickinu,    Micaiah  ;"  2  (  hrou.  xviii,  7,  a,  12, 13, 
23, 24, 25. 27,  Mi^nini",  Mieh«ra», " Micaiah  ;*'  Jer.  xxxvi, 
11, 13.  M«\o(ac.  Michtrin.  ••  Michaiah ;"  fully,  Heb.  Mi- 
kayt'lu,  VT^Z'^IS ;  2  Cbron.  xiii,  2,  Maayci,  Mickajti, 
"Ifiebaiidi    9  Chron.  xtU,?,  Mixai'ac,  JTMm^ 
Atiall;''  rontrarti'il.  Ilr  h.  .ViXviA',  H^^;  Judg.  xvii, 
9,  H),  12,  la,  ami  xviii,  2,  3,  4, 18, 15, 18,  22,  23, 26, 
ST,  31,  .M«X'i,  MicAtu,  "  Micah;"  1  Chron.  v,  3,  and  viii, 
U,i6t  and  ix»4(V41,  and  xxiii,  20,  M<xa.  Miduu,  Mi- 
eah^  1  Chron.  xxiv,  24,  2o,  Mixa,  J/mtAu,  •^Ifkhah;  " 
2  nirou.  xviii,  14,  Mixatut,  MitlitriiA,  "Micaiah;"'  2 
Chrmi.  xxxiv,  2<t.  Mi\a(n,  Michtt,  "  Micah;"  Jer.  xxvi, 
18,  M(\(ii/it  v.  r.  Mix»«t  aiid  Mq\aiaz,  Mirhaa*,  "Mi- 
cah ;"  Miodh  i,  1,  Mij^nuic,  Michtr<t».  "Micah;"  by 
Cbaidaisra.  Mika\  X:""? ;  2  Sara,  ix,  12,  and  Neb.  x,  11, 
and  xi,  17,  Mi^''.  Mirhn,  "Micha;"  1  Chn>iu  ix,  15, 
lliXn,iraeAa,''MiGabr  N«h.xi,2i,Mixa,JVMaa,''Mi- 
aha").  The  only  pennn  inTariably  thus  ealM  was  the 
•on  of  Imla,  and  a  pniphct  of  .Samaria  1 1  Kinp^  xxii,  1- 
35:  2  Chron.  xviii).    II.C.  K!«r».    Tin- (.illuwiin;  alxttract 
of  the  narrative  CMncorniiit;  liim  is  chiefly  from  Smith's 
r  o/ the  tiibU. ».  v.    Tbreo  yean  after  t  he  great 
f  with  nenbadad,  kin^  of  Syria,  in  wh'urh  the  ex- 
inarv  inunlKr  of  lno.iKXi  Syrian  wddicm  i»  Kai>l  l'> 
tUiii.  without  rrckoninj;  the  27,IMNl  who,  ii  if. 
killed  by  the  falling  of  the  wall  at  Apliek, 
1  to  Jehnshaphat,  king  of  Judah^thattbcy 
•hoidd  jnlatJy  po  up  to  battle  airainat  Ramoih-<niead 
whirh  Ib'iibndail  vmi-.  a(tivnrfnfly.  InihikI  la  inntv  |.. 
iwtofe  tu  Ahab.  Jchonbaphat,  whooc  eon  .iehorain  had 
mmlui  Alhdiak,  Ahab'a  dughter,  aasented  in  cordial 
words  to  the  propnaal ;  but  loggeateil  that  they  sboukl 
fc»t    inquire  at  the  word  of  Jehovah,"  Aerordingly. 
Ahab a»«-intjleii  400  iinjphelii,  whili  ,  ill  an  ii|k  ii  «|iar<'  ai 
(be  gate  of  the  city  of  fitamaria,  be  and  .It:bit»ltaphAi  Hat 
b  ngraliobai  to  OMtt  and  flOOMlt  them.   "  That  theae 
wmtfhtmmnr,  no  ttm  |iiwphets  of  Jeborah,  is  evident 
tnm  Omr  being  afVerwanla  emphatically  designated 

Ahab'*  pruphtt*.  in  i  i.ritratli^liiiclion  to  tlii'  I/inTn  (vtT. 
22,  23).  It  ia  evident  also  frum  the  suspicion  crcatc^l 
in  the  niwl  «f  Jritiiiha|llMl  mpacting  their  character 
iijr  tbeir  tamam  wuA  appciraiioe;  for,  after  they  bad 
aB  spoken,  and  as  having  yet  to  learn  the  real  pur- 
pose of  heaven.  Jchoshaphat  asked  win  tin  r  ilivre  was 
iwt  yet  a  pnjpbet  of  Jehovah.  In  consequence  of  this 
Mqaest  Micaiah  was  mentioned  by  Ahab,  but  wkb  the 
iwtiftcatioa  that  he  bated  him, '  for  he  doth  not  pioph- 
csy  good  eoneenring  roe.  but  evil'  (ver.  8);  which,  in  the 
cirramstancc.«.  i-aimot  l)0  reparded  otln tuIm-  diau  as  n 
furtber  proof  of  the  essential  difference  between  the  act-  i 
■al  poaidoo  of  tUa  Bwaaad  the  othan  who  aaanedl 


I  he  iianii-  of  prapheta  of  the  Lord."  The  prophet.s  unan* 
imouftly  ^,'ave  a  favorable  resjHHito;  and  amtHi^  ihcro, 
Zedekiab,  the  son  of  Cheaaauab,  made  boms  of  iron  aa 
•  ayiidiol,  and  annaaiieed,  Aon  Johovah,  that  with  thoaa 
hopH  Ahab  wouM  pu-'h  the  Syriaiir*  til!  lu;  ouiHumett 
tlu-in.  Fur  Home  r»'a*ou  wliich  is  uiK'Xjilaiiutl,  aiul  can 
iM)w  only  lie  conjectured,  Jehtmhapluit  was  di.'vsatislifd 
with  the  answer,  and  asked  if  there  waa  no  other  proph- 
et of  Jeherab  at  Samaria?  Ahab  icpliod  that  tbm 
was  yet  one,  Micninh,  tin-  x>n  nf  Imla;  but.  in  wonls 
which  obvioiMly  call  to  niiml  a  ]ia-«a>:i'  iii  the  Jlitid  (i, 
1<)G).  he  wided,  "  J  hate  him,  for  In-  does  not  pn>plies]r 
good  ooaceniing  me^  but  evil."  Micaiah  was,  aereitho> 
IflM,  aent  for;  and  after  an  attempt  iMd  in  Tidn  been 
ma<lr  t"  t,'im|M'r  witli  liini.  In-  (ir^t  i  xpri  -,<c.l  an  imnicnl 
amciim-uce  with  the  4tn*  |>ro|ihi-tNaiiil  th<'ii  ii|M-iiiy  fore- 
told the  defeat  of  Ahab's  army  aiwl  the  death  of  Ahab 
hifloaelt  In  oppoaittoo  to  the  other  pmpheta,  be  aaid 
that  ba  bad  aeoi  Jofaorab  aitting  on  h»  throne,  and  all 
the  liiwf  of  heaven  standing  by  liim.  mi  hi-  ri^'lit  li,tiid 
ami  oil  hi.1  left :  that  Jehovah  miiiI,  W  ho  nhaiJ  {HTnuade 
.\hab  to  K"  up  ni>d  fall  at  Kamoth-(>ilead;  that  a  spir- 
it (the  HeU  has  the  art.  lAe  tpirU,  as  if  mom  apacial 
eroismry  of  erti)  eame  Kirth  and  said  that  be  woold  do 
so;  and  on  lieiii^  askoil,  Wh*  rcw  ith  ?  hf  aiipv. i  r>  i1.  that 
he  would  go  forth  atid  Ix-  a  lyiii)^  fpini  in  iIk-  ninuth 
of  all  the  pn>phet.«t.  Irritateil  by  the  account  of  thin 
Tiaion,  Zwie kiah  atiack  Mieaiah  oo  the  cheek,  and  Ahab 
ordered  Mleaiab  to  bo  talten  to  prison,  and  fed  on  bread 

an<l  water,  till  hi.i  retiini  to  Samaria.  Atiah  thrn  went 
up  with  bis  army  to  lianioth-tiikail ;  and  in  the  battle 
which  aaanad,  lieiihadad,  who  could  not  have  failed  to 
liecnme  aoi|aainted  with  Mieaiah'a  propbcoy,  utiemi  a» 
publicly,  which  bad  even  led  to  an  act  of  public  per- 
iwinal  violctiiT  on  the  (lart  of  Z«'<l('Wiii)i.  ;;avc  si«  >-ial  or- 
ders to  direct  the  attack  agaiu»t  Ahah,  nuUviduAlly. 
Ahab,  on  the  other  hand,  requested  Jehoshaphat  to  wear 
hia  n>yal  robea,  which  we  luiow  that  the  king  of  Judah 
liad  brmigbt  with  bim  to  flamarla  (I  Kings  xxii,  10); 
and  then  hr  put  liiniM'lt"  intn  di-irni-'-  I'lr  iln'  I'aitlc; 
botiing  thuis  probaUy,  to  balllc  the  dom^ns  ul  Ucnhadad 
and  the  prediction  of  Micaiah;  but  he  was,  neverthrkw, 
atmek  andaMMtaUy  wounded  in  the  oomhat  by  a  ran* 
dora  arrow.  We  bear  nothing  furtlwr  of  the  prophet, 
.losephurt  ilwolli  iniphalically  on  ihi-  tic.ith  <<f  Alial'.  ax 
shuHiii^  the  utility  of  prophecy,  and  thi-  itii]"i.;4ibility 
of  escaping  destiny,  even  when  itia  veveaU  I  i»  lorehand 
(Ant.  viii,  15,  6).  Ua  asys  that  it  steals  on  bionaii 
soulis  flattering  them  with  ebeerfnl  lw\yes,  till  it  leads 
thi'in  round  t«i  the  |N>int  wIk  ih  .  ii  ^^ill  train  the  niai'teri* 
over  thetn.  Thiit  wax  a  tht-im-  lannliar  to  the  (ireekx 
in  many  tragic  tales,  and  Joeephus  um  *  wonU  in  unison 
with  their  ideas.  (Sec  Kuripides,  //ippofyt.  Itt6,  ami 
compare  Herodot.  vii,  17 ;  viii.  77 ;  i.  t»l).  From  bis  in- 
!■  rr>t  ill  the  sior\,  .fos<  |itui;i  n  laiJ'?*  M'ViTnl  di'tnilx  not 
i-ontaiiK'd  in  the  Uihle,  mhik-  of  whii  h  arc  proltahlc,  while 
othcia  are  TOIjr  anUkely :  hut  for  none  of  which  does  he 
give  any  authority,  'i'hua^  he  sayts  Micaiah  wai  al- 
ready in  prison  when  sent  for  u>  pn>fdicsy  befcre  Ahak 
and  .leho!<haphal,  and  th;it  li  wiiHMii  aiuh  \shohadpre> 
dicteii  death  by  a  lion  to  the  mm  of  a  prophet,  under  the 
circumstances  mentionetl  in  1  Kings  XX,86^86;  ami  had 
rebuked  Ahab  after  bis  brilliant  victory  ever  tha  Bff' 
iaiia  for  not  putting  Benbadail  to  death.  There  ia  no 
iloiil.t  that  ihfH*-  fart"  wouM  In  ii'it  only  ruiwistciit  with 
the  narrative  in  the  Uible,  but  would  throw  additional 
liffht  upon  k;  for  the  rebuke  of  Ahab  in  hii«  hour  of 
triumph,  on  aooonut  of  bis  forbearance,  was  calculated  to 
excite  in  him  the  intensest  feeling  of  displeasure  ami 
tnortiticatitni ;  and  it  wouKl  iii  oik  c  explain  Ahab's  ha- 
tred of  Micaiah,  if  Micaiah  wa.t  the  prophet  by  whom 
the  rclMika  waa  given.  Nor  in  it  unlikely  that  Ahab, 
in  bis  resentment,  might  have  caused  Micaiah  to  be 
thrown  into  priiion,  just  as  the  princes  of  Judab,  about 
.".INI  yi  ar^  l;it»'r.  maltreatr-d  .Ic  n-miah  in  tin'  r«ime  way 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  15).  Ikit  some  other  statements  of  Jose- 
QflHtt^io^     iPHk^lil^l^  t^^^  Sift  ^p^^D^t^K^vlob  ^l^^^tt^ 
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he  relates  that,  ■when  \hab  <U»euiso{l  him!«>lf,  he  Rave 
his  <mn  mynl  n>>¥?t  to  l>e  wort)  hy  .I«•hll^llaIlhat  in  the 
battle  of  Hamotb-UileMl,  an  act  which  would  have  been 
80  omMioMUe  and  vowtMj  in  Abah,  and  woidd  hare 
Hhown  sndl  ringtilar  complaisattce  in  .lehoshaptiat,  thnt, 
althouf^h  flupptirteil  Ity  the  traiijUation  in  thf  Scptua- 
gint,  it  cannot  Ih-  re»i  ived  an  true.  The  fai  t  that  some 
of  the  Syrian  captains  mistook  Jehoahaphat  for  Ahab  i 
b  ftdly  explained  Jeboeliaphat's  licin^  the  en^  nar*  i 
8011  in  the  army  of  iHrael  who  wore  royal  robca. 
Juficphn.i  informs  u.h  that  /,o<h-kiah  allt  i^>(l,  a5t  a 
for  disre^ardiii);  Micaiah*»  pn>diciioi).  that  it  wasdirect- 
Ij  at  variance  with  the  prophecy  of  l:Uijah,  that  doga 
ahmtM  lick  the  blood  «>f  Abab,  wlwie  dogt  had  lieked 
the  Ii1(i(h!  of  N'nliifth,  in  the  city  of  Samaria:  inasmnrh 
as  Kan)iiih-<iiliail,  wliere,  acconlinj;  to  Micaiah,  Ahab 
was  to  tiwl  his  doom,  was  distant  from  Hamaria  a  jour- 
ney of  three  days.  It  ia  unlikely,  howerer,  that  Zede- 
Iciiib  woaid  hare  foanded  an  argnnent  on  Elijah's  in- 
(iiiltinp  pniphecy.  even  to  the  mefkc-^r  fif  kiu^*  who 
might  have  lM>en  the  .nnhject  uf  it;  but  that,  in  onier  to 
pfore  him!««lf  in  the  right  as  agailifltllidaiah,hc  should 
iMTS  ventuied  on  each  an  allurion  to  a  peiani  of  Ahah'a 
ehaneter,  ia  abaohit^  inendibte.  See  Ahab^ 

It  only  remaina  to  addf  that  the  history  of  Micaiah 
nflera  several  pointa  of  interest,  anions;  which  the  two 
following  may  be  specified :  t.  MicAinli vision  pmenla 
what  may  ba  RKaided  aa  tranational  ideaa  of  one  ori- 
gin of  evtlaetioMb  In  Exedaa,Jebovabbinidfia  rep- 
resented a<»  directly  hanlenin;;  rhar.ioh'^  heart  (vii,  3, 
18 ;  xiv,  4,  17 ;  x,  20,  27).  In  tlic  Iktuk  of  Job»  the 
name  of  Satan  ia  mentioned;  but  he  ia  adnrftled  with- 
out rebuke,  among  the  aona  of  tiod,  into  the  praaeBoe  of 
Jeborab  (Job  i,  S-lf ).  After  the  captivity,  tbe  idea 
of  Satan,  as  an  iii«h  |)«  ii<h  nt  principh-  of  evil,  in  direct 
opposition  to  guodncsB,  becomes  fully  established  (1 
Chrun.  xxi,  1 ;  and  oompare  Wied.  ii,  24).  Sec  Satan. 
Now  tbe  ideaa  ptaaented  in  the  viaion  of  Micniah  arc 
(fiflbrentfhim  each  of  th«M  three,  and  occupy  a  place  of 
their  own.  Tin  y  il.i  ii<>t  f^t  m  far  a-i  the  llmik  of  .lol) — 
miich  le^s  <*o  far  as*  t  he  iilear«  current  after  the  captivity; 
iMit  they  farther  than  Kxo.hi>».  .Sec  Kw  ~ 
Biickerf  iii,  Gh,  %  Tlie  history  of  Micaiah  ^  an 
plifleation  in  pnutice  of  cnntradietnry  predtetiona  beinf; 
by  ililTereiit  i^rHph'  t-^.  <Mher  strikiii^c  ini<tnnce<i 
rin  the  time  of  .b  rcmiah  (xiv,  13, 14;  xxviii,  16, 16; 
zxii^  16,  25,  38).  The  only  rule  beaiii«  on  Iba  jiidg^ 
nient  lo  be  furme^l  under  socb  dianuitaneea  aeeaw  to 
have  been  a  nefiative  one,  which  wonid  be  mainly  use» 
fill  after  the  event.  It  is  lni>l  ilnwii  in  Dent,  xviii,  21, 
22,  where  the  <pieMtinn  is  a»ke<l,  how  tlie  childrt-ii  of  \tf 
lael  wert  lo  hunt  the  word  which  .lehovah  had  not 
apoken?  The  iiolution  ia,  that if  /A«  thmg/oUom  nof, 
I  to  pau,  fAat  ia  the  thing  whieh  Jaborah  baa 
"  See  Pmmist. 

Sec  MotsE. 

Ifl'dlll  (for  the  Heb,,  et&,  aee  Micaiah),  the  name 
of  tfifcc  men, 

1.  A  f«>n  of  Mephibosheth  i  J  Sam.  ix,  12);  elatwhan 
^1  Chroii.  viii.  HJ,  ;{,'))  calletl  Mk  aii  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  wu)  of  ZaiMli  and  father  of  Maltaniah,  a  I^ 
vite  of  the  family  of  Asaph  (Neb.  xi,  17,  22) ;  pnibaUy 
tbe  same  that  joined  in  the  •acred  covenant  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  x.  in.  RC.  cir.  110.  In  1  Chron.  ix. 
16  bis  name  is  incorrectly  Anglicized  "Micah."  Uc 
muat  not  be  oonlbnndcd  with  tba  Hicbaiah  of  Nab.  zii, 
S5w 

3.  "A  Sfmeonite,  father  of  fhtiasi,  one  of  the  tbiae 

governors  of  the  citv  of  It.  thiiH.i  in  the  time  of  Judith 
(Judith  vi,  1.')).  His  name  is  remarkablo  as  being  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  few  (4|MK-itic  allmiana  to  the  ten 
UIIks  after  the  captivity"  (Smith). 

Mlolue'aa  (Vulg.  uJ,),  an  eironcous  tbrm  (2  £adr. 
i,  88)  of  the  name    the  prophet  Mican. 

in'oMl  (Heb.  JUkeMU  ^Ig^  wkohtUkt  Gpdt 


.SepL  and  N.  T.  M«\ai';X),  the  name  of  an  archangel  and 
of  (several  .nen. 

1.  Tbe  title  given  in  tbe  angelnlogy  of  tbe  4cwa 
adopted  during  the  exile,  to  one  of  tbe  chief  angela, 

who,  in  Dan.  x,  1.')  21;  xii.  1.  in  (l<-<<cril>etl  a<  havintj 
.H|M-cial  cliargc  of  the  I^raelitc^  as  a  nation,  and  in  Jude 
1)  as  disfiutiiig  with  S^iian  u\nmi  the  lx>dy  of  Moaca,  in 
which  dispute,  instead  of  bringing  tbe  aicl»> 

enemy  any  raUing  aeenMtion,  be  «ily  add,'*The  Lord 
rebuke  tlue.  ()  Satan!"  A^ain,  in  Kev.  xii,  7  9.  Mi- 
chael ami  his  angels  are  re|ireM  iited  ju-  warring  with 
.Satan  and  his  angds  in  the  up|>er  regions,  fmm  wbidk 
the  latter  are  cast  down  upon  the  earth.  '^Thia  rep- 
resentation served  not  only  to  give  that  vividneta  to 
man's  faith  in  <;im!'-  stipeninliirnl  .ngcnti«.  which  wa-  »*) 
much  lu-eiled  ui  a  time  of  captivity,  during  the  uU-y- 
aiice  of  his  local  manifestationa  and  regular  ngeticiea, 
but  alao  C«  mark  tbe  finite  and  miniatcriai  nature  of  the 
angela,  kit  tbey  aboold  be  wonbipped  m  tbemselvea. 

Arconlingly,  ta  Gabriel  reprewnts  the  mini^tratii.n  of 
the  angela  towards  man,  m>  Klichael  i.H  the  ty[M-  and 
leader  of  their  strife,  in  iiod's  name  and  his  Ktn  ngth. 
against  the  power  of  Satan.  In  the  O.  T.  tbeicfoce  he 
is  the  guardian  of  tbe  Jewish  iH^'pleinthebantagaaiw 
to  giKtlesfi  {jower  and  heatheni^m,  In  the  N.  T.  (^ee 
Kev.  xii,  7)  he  lights  in  heaven  against  the  dragon — 
'that  old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  de> 
ceiveth  tie  kHoU  worU:'  and  ao  takca  patfc  is  that 
struggle  which  ia  the  work  of  tbe  Chnirb  en  euth. 
The  nature  ami  meiluMl  of  his  war  a,L:aiii>t  .Satan  are 
not  ex|>laineil.  tiecauM.'  the  knowledge  would  be  unncc- 
cs(«ary  nn<l  |m  rhaps  impossible  to  us:  the  iiKt  itadf  ia 
revealed  rarely,  and  with  that  mjraterious  vagneneaa 
which  hanga  over  all  angdie  ministaitinn,  Inh  yet  with 
fil  iimie-ss  and  certainty"  (Smiths.  On  the  aniln-rity  of 
the  first  of  these  texts  the  Jews  have  named  Michael 
not  only  one  of  tbe  "  seven"  archangels',  but  t  be  chief 
of  them  (comp.  tbe  Taigum  on  Caau^iii,  9);  and  an 
the  authority  of  all  three  the  Christian  Chnrph  haebeen 

disjMm-d  to  ii>ncnr  in  tliis  inii)res*ii'ii  c  ■'.  D.  Halfr- 
lin,  Sflnitl  dr  Mivh,  rjutquf  tiji/xiritirini/iiiM,  fftxtit  ft 
CHllUy  Uelmst.  17&8).  The  Jews  n  gsrd  the  archangek 
aa  bdng  aoch,  not  mnpfy  aa  a  data  by  tbemaelrci^  Intt 
aa  respectively  the  ebieft  of  the  aeveral  clamca  lnu» 

which  they  suppose  the  angels  lo  l»e  iliv  i.hd:  ;iiid  of 
these  dasiK-n  .Michael  w  tbe  bead  of  the  lir>t,  and  there- 
fore chief  of  aU  the  archangela  {Siflm  Oikktk,  foL  1^ 
'*Tba  rablnnioal  tcaditioaa  eonatantly  oppose  him  to 
Sammael,  tbe  aoenaer  and  enemy  of  Israel,  as  disputing 
for  the  $<>ul  of  Moses:  as  brin^iii^'  the  rani  the  hutisti- 
tute  fur  Isaac,  which  Sammael  sought  tu  keep  back, 
etc:  they  give  him  the  title  of  the  'great  high-prieat 
in  heaven/  as  wdl  as  that  of  the '  great  prinoe  and  con- 
qoeror ;'  and  finally  lay  it  down  that  'wherever  Michael 
is  said  to  have  apjH-anHl.  then'  the  ul^rs  d  lUe  shi  clii- 
nah  is  intende^L'  It  is  clear  that  the  Muaider  amuiig 
thero,  in  making  ancb  uaeof  tba  name,  iiitendtd  to  pev- 
Bunify  the  divine  power,  and  typify  the  Messiah  (see 
Scho'ttgen,  Hor.  Hthr,  i,  1079, 1119;'  ii,  8,  IB.  ed.  Dread. 
1742)."  Heng)>lenlHTg  maintains  at  len^'th  ^l>oth  in 
his  Cfirutoloffif  and  his  C'ommen/anf  on  tht  A}t"catjfjite) 
that  Michael  is  no  other  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Chliat 
himself;  but  this  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  tba  Wttt- 
tion  of  the  other  archangel,  tiabriel.  nor  with  the  other 
theoph.'init -I  nl  theO.  T.,  in  whirli  tlie  I^ij^os  appeara 
only  as  the  Angel  £of  ]  Jehovah,  or  the  Aiigd  (jf  tht* 
Covenant.  Tba  paaaagea  in  Daniel  and  Kevelatiuns 
must  he  taken  as  symbolical,  and  in  that  view  offer  lit-  . 
lie  dilHculty.  In  the  former,  one  «f  the  guardian  angda 
i.f  the  .It«s  (pmlMMy  (inliriel.  Dan.  ix,  "in  ixhibita 
liimsidf  as  a  |>n>tcctor,  ami  as  struggling  with  the  prince 
of  Persia  fur  the  liberation  of  the  Jewish  exilea;  In  tho 
di^harge  of  thia  duty,  Michael,  the  chief  guardian  of 
the  same  people,  comes  to  help  him.  The  first  angel 
promiites  to  return  (from  hi-  \i-it  u>  Daniel)  U>  renew 
the  contest,  and  indicates  his  success  bv  declaring  that 
"Iba  prinae  of  tireaea  will  aama,"  i.  a.  to  orarthnnr  dM 
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0nA4tic  Gem  of  ^ichnel.    (The  low  er  figure  chonnra  the  nlse  of  the  gSBL} 


dajra,  and  on  tbe  iMt  day,  when  tb^ 
CMM  opptwito  to  tlw  (onb  HtHMuif 

(JrcjiTv  Im'IicM  thr  arrhnngel  Michael 
luivcrin^?  uvi-r  the  city  ;  ami  lit'  alighted 
on  the  top  of  (he  mausoleum  ami  sheathed 
hU  aword,  which  «raadrip|)ing  with  bkmcL 
Then  the  phigoe  wat  ftavH,  and  thetonb 
of  Hailrian  haa  been  calli  1  tin-  ("?i«tlp  nf 
Sant'  Anjjelo  fn»m  tliat  day.  ami  n  t  tiaix-l 
was  there  consecrate*!,  the  name  of  which 
wM  Eodcaia  tiancti  Aogeli  uaque  ad  Coa- 
loa.  Mieteel  la  abo  aald  to  hare  afn 
pearpil  to  cummaml  the  builcHn);  of  two 
churches  (see  Mrs.  Clement,  J.^/ewJary 
and  MylJtoloff.  Art,  p.  22i*).  The  firet 
waaon  tbe  aaaicm  coait  of  Italy,  and  waa 
called  the  church  of  Monte  Oalfpuw^ 
which  became  a  resort  for  iitimcnms  pil- 
jjrim*.  Aj^ain,  in  llu-  rc'ii;ii  of  Chilile- 
bert  II.Mii  liai'l«piH'ar<  <|  to  AiiU  rt, bish- 
op of  Aviancbea,  and  oamniamied  that  a 
cfrarrh  ahoaM  be  built  on  the  aamnnt  of 
a  rock  in  the  (Julf  of  Avrain  In  -,  in  Nnr- 
mantiy;  auU  Munt-Saint-Mi<  h<  l  became 
of  tbe  moat  celebrated  placea  of  pQ* 


'atiofu  of  tke  Arckanfftl  at  a  Sakt*—'*Ut- 
i»  always  repiwwMed  aa  young  and 


cmpive.  U«k  alao  llichael,  in  partienlar,  ia  frim^  a»  it  {a  one  of  tlie  most  pictureaqoe  in  < 
daipaffrt  aa  the  prinea  of  the  Jew,  flo  in  Keeb.  C  ^  Fiom  tbia  time  Michael  waa  greetly  venerated  in  tbe 
Mklbe  ^ardian  angel  of  tbe  .Few*  exhibits  bis  wilici-  Church  of  ItoiiK  ,  <^<|)ecially  in  Franin\  He  s^  li  cii  l 
tade  for  them  and  his  rare  over  them.  The  iamc  thing  aa  patron  aaint  of  the  country  and  of  the  unler  which 
i»  apitii  i<\)iil>ite<l  in  i^b.ill,  1, 2,  where  tbe  angel  of  Lotiia  inaUtuted  in  his  honor, 
tba  Loid  lebukaa  Saun  on  aeoaont  of  Ua  naUgnant  in- 
iMdaw  tswaids  tbe  hif^h-prieat  Jodraa.  8o  affain  in 
R' V.  \)i.  7.  >Iichael  and  hi«  angeln  arc  repre«  nt»  i|  nn  ■ 
wjicm^  war  with  Satan  ami  his  anf^els.  This  pajwajje 
■lands  i-<>nn(vte<l  with  ver.  n  of  the  context,  which  rep-  ' 
meata  tbe  Man-Child  (Jeana)  aa  caught  up  to  the 
thieae  of  God.  Tbe  war  wa^ed  wooM  aeem  to  bare  | 
arisen  from  tbe  effttrts  of  Satan  to  nnnoy  tin-  awendinfj 
Saviour.  Such  appears  to  Ik-  tbe  nymtMilic  reprewnta-  j 
tkm  (aee  Stuart 'i*  n>mtwn>f.  ad  loc).  The  ailiiaion  in 
Jade  9  ia  more  dilficoU  to  undentand,  unleaa,  with  W- 
tnn^  lArdner,  Ikfaekniehr,  and  otb«i%  we  lei^rd  it  I 
lU,  a«  "vmtN.rn  al :  in  «  birb  caw  tbe  ilispiite  refi-rred  to  i 
i»  t\iii  iiidicaunl  in  /ccb.  iii,  I ;  and  '"the  btxly  of  M(*m»i«" 
n  a  unabolical  phrase  for  the  Momical  law  and  inntitu- 
tioat  (we  Judk],  in  acconlanee  with  tlie  Mual  mode  of 
apeakins  amone  Chri«tian.%  who  called  tbe  Chitrch  "the 
U-.U  ..f  ("bri-t"  M'ol.  i.  l**.  'il:  Kom.  xii.  .'i).  A  cm- 
pariMiU  ufJiide  y  with  /«cb.  i,  W-14  k'vch  much  force 
and  probabilitv  to  this  conjecture  («ce  K.  U.Wolicr.  fM 
JVaAaMcwaVfiaMs/iAyt^  Ae- 
«Hdbjr  to  otbefB,  "the  body  of  Mfleei^  here  means  hia 

pp^per  and  literal  IxmIv,  which  tlic  L't  I  H  cn  ily  buried 
(Ueut.  xxxiv,  5.  and  which  .Satan  wihbed  to  preM-nt 
ta  the  JcwR  an  an  object  of  idolalr>'  (cntnp.  2  Kinp« 
xnk,  4).  **  Tbe  allaatoa  aeena  to  be  to  a  Jewish  legend 
tftaebad  to  Deut.  xxxir.  6.  The  Tannim  of  .Tonathan 
tttrihataatbeburi.il  ..f  M  ov*  to  till'  linmN  (  I  I  111'  ruiircN 
'»od,  and  particularly  of  tbe  archangel  Mic  hael,  as 
tbe  puanlian  of  IwaeL  Later  traditiona  (aee  CEcumen. 
mJmd,  cap.  I)  set  forth  how  Haun  disputed  the  burial, 
drianng  for  himaelf  the  dead  hcMly  because  of  the  blood 
af  ibe  ICftyptiaii  (K\od.  ii,  l.T*  which  wa?(  on  Mo«oVs 
bands"  («ee  Qui^torp,  \uiu  Michurlit  de  eopton-  Mori»  As  patron  of  the  Church  Militant,  he  is  'the  winged 
iuerptotio/itbula  titfH  tr>  ph.  1 770 ] ).  i  saint,'  with  no  attribute  aare  tlie  abidd  and  lance.  As 

JiielMil  oM  a  Saint  m  the  Chureh  of  Rome.—Thn  conqueror  of  Satan,  be  atands  in  armor,  with  hia  foot 
aRhaiisel  is  canonized  in  the  Roman  calemiar,  and  his  upon  the  Kvil  One,  who  is  half  human  or  like  a  dragon 
f»-<iv4!  (t;.  i!  Micbaelmn-*  v.  .  i-  <  ( li  brniMl  on  the  in  shape.  The  nngi-I  is  aliout  to  cbaiii  bini,  or  to  trans- 
Bih  o!  .>-piemtier.  The  legentU  pn-s«  rved  by  Koman  tix  him  with  the  lance.  Hut  tbe  trealnii  iit  of  thitt  sub- 
C«»hoUci  laiala  tbat  Michael  appeared  to  the  Virgin  j-<  i  it  varied  in  many  ways,  all,  howe\  *  r,  easily  recog- 
liflyteannaonoetoher  the  time  of  her  death,  and  that  nisoL    As  loni  of  souls,  St.  Micliael  ia  unanned;  be 

holds  a  lialance,  and  in  each  scale  a  little  naked  figure 
rcpre^entinu' the  soult;  tbe />C(irAU8ludl^join.s  tbe  b.Tiub 
as  in  thankfulness,  while  the  rejecte*!  one  expr«  ».t<'s  hor- 
ror in  look  and  attitude.  FrcHjuently  a  <bpmon  ii*  !<eiz- 
ing  the  falling  acale  with  a  Hutonic  hook,  or  with  hu 
talonsb   lu  tbeae  picturee  the  aaint  ia  rarely  without 


banicjied  her  soul  and  bore  it  to  .Tesus.  And  a^nin. 
•bd  during  tbe  r.tli  century,  when  a  fearful  ]M'!«iili  M<M' 
•Wlaging  in  Home,  St.  liregciry  ailvised  that  a  pn»ccv 
*ion  ibcKild  be  made,  which  should  pass  through  the 
OMM  d^gimg  tbe  aarvioe  which  ainoe  then  baa  been 
•Ai  the  Chw*  lilBBleai  Tbia  waa  done  for  three 
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winps.  When  introduced  in  pictarea  of  the  Madonna 
anil  Chilli  tw  ]>n-sonU  tht*  balance  (u  Clirisi,  who  M^mit 
to  welcome  the  happy  auuL  Whether  with  ur  without 
the  Iwlinm,  bs  U  alinqra  the  lord  of  aoula  in  {uctures  of 
the  death,  aMiimption,  or  gloridcatiun  of  the  Virgin 
M«r\',  for  tradition  t^oeheii  that  he  received  her  spirit, 
fariil  for  it  until  it  was  reunited  tu  In  r  lM«ly  and 
Moeoded  to  Iter  Sum,  The  aid  EiigUah  coin  called  an 
•nigel  waa  ao  named  beeun  it  btm  the  imge  «f  this 

<»ii  I  111-  subject  generally,  nee  Surenhusiu*,  Hibl.  Kn- 
tatl.  p.  701;  Fobriciu.'*,  J'ttinlfjiif/r.  i.  X\V  Wft--leiii, 
i,U4it;  ii,735:  llutnMUin,  Kerfawd  p.  83 ;  Eiaeomenger, 
JmdoM.  i,  806  aq.;  TWo,  Apoertpk,  i,  091 ;  Triglwid, 
lH**tH,  thtoL  p.  19^  »*\.;  Laurmann,  Cottectan,  in  ep. 
Jml.  p.  71  sq. ;  Seelaiui,  'u\  the  Hrmu  u.  Vfrtlmtck,  Bib- 
lioth.  iii,  89  m\.  ;  Ikaun.  hf  MichaiU  (Altorf,  1726) ;  Hu- 
ieuiu%  JDt  MiduUk  (Vilemtk  See  Anou.}  Mo- 


2.  The  father  of  Scthur,  which  latter  was  the  Asher- 
ite  coinrniiwiitner  to  cxfilore  the  laiul  of  Canaan  (,Numb. 
xiii,  }       RC.  ante  I(>fi7. 

3.  One  of  the  four  aona  of  lualueh,  the  Kfeat-gnnd  • 
eon  oTIiMdiar  (1  Cln<iii.Tii,8).  &C  pnAi  poet  1618. 
Possibly  the  same  with  No.  8. 

4.  One  of  the  '•  «»ns"'  of  Ikriah,  a  son  of  KIpaal,  of  the 
tribe  of  Itenjamin  (1  Cbn>n.  viii,  16).    IJ.C.  [wwt  1(312. 

6.  A  cbief  tiedUe  raaideot  in  Beaban  (1  Cbion.  v,  IdX 
&CL  eiiiMniitly  pn«c  10B&  He  was  periwpa  identiea] 
with  t!if  *<>n  iif  .Ichisbai  and  father  of  (lilead.  fMime  of 
the  poHteriiy  of  whooe  descendant  Abihail  are  menlioiied 
aa  dwelling  in  the  ma  Ifglan  (1  Otma.  v,  14>  B.C. 
kmu;  ante  7«t. 

€.  One  «f  llM  MuuMtta  cbiliaKhi  who  Joined  Dand 
when  be  Mtumed  to  Zildag  (1  Cbron.  sai,  80).  &C. 
1053. 

7.  The  aon  of  Daaaeiah  and  father  of  Shiinea,  among 
tht  anceaton  of  the  Levite  Aiqih  (1  Cbrao.  vi,  40). 
ACL  oomidenblT  ants  1014. 

8.  The  "father"  <)f  Omri,  which  latter  wns  the  phy- 
larch  of  the  tril>e  of  IbMchar  under  David  and  Salomon 
(I  Chron.  xxvii,  18).    RC.  ante  lOU. 

9.  One  of  the  aooa  of  king  Jeboebapbat,  whom  he 
porrioned  belbre  the  eMtlcoient  of  the  aneeoMion  upon 
Jchoram,  but  whom  the  lain  r.  in  vfribclcss,  out  <if  jeal- 
ousy, caused  to  be  shiin  hi;*  own  accession  ( 2  Chron. 
xxi,  2).    RC.  8H7. 

10.  A  **  eon"  (pcoU  deacendant)  of  Shephatiah,  whote 
eon  ZdMdlah  letunied  with  eighty  maba  fraa  Babjkm 
(Ewa  viii.  «).    RC.  ante  J..9. 

Miohwl,  at.  and  all  Angel*.  Fe««t  ot  This 

ftetird  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  chardwa,  eomnemo- 

ratini;  tlif  mint-try  of  ihc  bdy  (iti^^cls  tu  thf  Iicir^  of 
salvation,  orij;inated  in  some  provincialleslivala  wliich 
were  iutrwluccd  between  the  Bd  and  Ml  Centuricts  and 
which  were  then  oonbined  into  one  onmmoa  celebra- 
tion on  the  S9th  of  September  by  pope  PeUx  tft  in  480 
(Mjiii'^i.  xiv, 73).  It«i  iiKxervaiice  was  not  I'lijoincit  ujhih 
thi-  (ireek  Church  Iwfore  (be  Tith  century  (^tiuericke, 
Kirrhen-fJetch.  p.  194  m\.).  The  Collect  is  taken  from  the 
Misaal :  "  Dous,  qui  miro  online  angelonun  niniateria 
iMMmintunqne  dispensas ;  concetie  propitim  nt  a  quibus 
tibi  mini»itranlibuH  in  <iilo  !<<'mpir  as-^isiiinr.  ab  hi*  in 
terra  vita  nostra  mnniatur.  Tcr  dnminnm  '  ( .l/wf//  .S'lir. 
*In  feato  sancti  Michaelis  Archannch,"  fol.  ccvi).  See 
Procter,         /)''>"{■  <•/  (^>im<ii'nt  I'nif/i  r.  p.  3(11. 

Michael  Alezandriuua,  a  noted  patriarch  of  Al- 
exandria flowishcd  near  the  middle  of  the  9th  centur}'. 
He  was  Tery  eetire  in  behalf  of  a  union  of  the  Eaateni 
and  Weetem  ehnrehea,  and  wrote,  about  A.D.  M9,  De 

I'litlntr  Eccletia  (printed  in  Ljibbe'N  Counl.  vol.  viii,  and 
in  Mardouin,  Cottcil.  voL  v).  See  Cave,  JJisi.  Lit.  ad  an. 
869 ;  Fahridia,  BSU,  Gruea,  zi,  188. 

Michael  AnchiSlus,  anothe  r  distiiiguishetl  East- 
era^cclesiaatic,  patriarch  of  Cunatauttiwpte  from  1167  to 
1185^  waa  a  decided  opponent  to  the  attenpt  at  vaion  of 


the  Kaatem  and  Western  churches.  He  was  also  noted 
as  an  eminent  disciple  of  Ariototi  lian  philoMiphy.  liis 
extant  worka  an  live  aynodal  decreea,  publiahed  in 
Greek  and  Latin  in  tlie  Jiw  Gr.  Rom,  (iii,  227),  and  e 
dialogue  with  the  emperor  Manuel  CoatUMnns  concent 
ing  the  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Of  the  latter  worit 
oidy  some  extracts  have  been  published  by  LeoAUnlMk 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Or,  tmd  Rom.  Biog,  i,  1G7. 

BCichael  Ancele  Bi»niAi<K)oi(T)i,  an  Itdi«B 
artist,  who,  in  an  age  when  Chriatian  art  bad  vtadhed  its 

zenith,8to<Hl  unrivalled  asapainter,ieulptor,poet,andar« 
cliitert,  war*  Imtu  M.ircii  0,  1 174,  at  the  Casileof  Capn-M". 
in  Tuscany.  He  was  uf  noble  origin,  having  descended 
on  hia  mother'a  aide  from  the  ancient  family  of  Ce> 
nociaa,  in  Tuscany,  while  the  Buonarotti  had  long  been 
aaaociated  with  pUces  of  tnist  in  the  Florentine  repub- 
lic Michael  Angelo  wo.'*  vin.'  early  afforded  the  ad- 
vantagca  of  aiaocialion  with  liml-daaa  artiata,  and  thia 
gave  rise  to  the  laying  that  "he  anekad  in  awilptme 
with  his  milk."  About  1488  he  waa  admitted  as  a  stu- 
dent into  the  aemiiury  which  was  established  by  Lc^ 
reiuco  the  Magnificent  for  the  study  of  ancient  art  in 
connection  with  the  collectiona  of  Matuary  in  the  Mcd- 
icean  Gaidena,  and  there  he  attracted  the  notice  «f 
I>>renzo  by  his  artistic  skill,  and  was  invited  by  that 
generous  Florentine  prince  to  take  up  his  residt-nce 
at  tlie  |ialace  of  the  Medici.  As  an  inmate  «.(  the  pal- 
ace, be  enjoyed  the  aociety  of  eminent  liteimiy  men, 
one  of  whom,  Angelo  Poliziano  (Politian),  bewMa  hii 
intimate  friend.  Among  his  earliest  works  was  a  mar- 
ble bas»-relief.  the  suliject  of  which  was  T'h^  HottJr  *#/ 
llercuUt  with  thr  I'lnianrt.  This  Work,  which  mas 
approved  by  hia  own  mature  judgment,  ia  ptceerred 
in  Flonno&  Loi«nao*a  death  in  149^  and  the  tcai- 
porary  reveraea  which  befeU  the  Medici  family  in  con- 
sequence of  the  incapacity  of  Lorenzo's  suocesnnr,  I*i- 
etro,  led  iiichael  Angelo  to  quit  Florence  for  Bohigna. 
Th«e,  however,  he  remained  only  abi|ut  a  year,  and 
gladly  eneegh  tamed  Ma  flue  towarda  Flomiec  again. 
Michael  now  found  a  patron  in  the  penon  of  I'ietro 
S<Klerini.  the  gonfaloniere  (chief  ruler)  of  Horence. 
AlfiMit  M'.t7  lie  jiriHliKid  an  admirable  marble  group 
called  a  "  Pietii,"  repreacnting  "  The  Viigin  weeping 
over  the  Dead  Body  of  her  Son."  •'b  none  of  hia 
works,"  eays  Ernest  Breton,  "has  he  displa_ved  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  design  and  anatomy,  or  more  pro- 
I  found  truth  of  expression'"  (A'oi/r.  /I'lV/.  (itniraU,  s.  v.). 
Tbia  MaUr  Dotoroaa  now  adoma  a  chapel  in  the  Chinch 
erat.PBtaratBaBN.  After  thn  he  exeanted  a  gigan- 
tic marble  statue  of  the  psalmist  David,  which  stands  in 
fnmt  of  the  Pala/J^>  Vewhio,  in  Florence.  He  reo  ive<l 
•4<N'  ducat.H  for  this  work,  on  m  hirli  be  sjtent  about  eight- 
een monlha,  and  which  be  liniabed  in  1604.  ^exl  in 
order  of  tine,  and,  aeeaidiaigte  MNne  ef  hia  eeotcBpov^ 
ric?'.  tir>-t  in  merit,  ranks  his  great  cartoon  for  the  ducal 
pftbue  ai  i  iorence,  wliieh.  together  with  the  pendant 
executed  by  Leonanlo  da  Vinci,  ha*  long  since  perished. 
This  work,  which  reprcaented  a  acene  in  the  wan  with 
Ptaa,  when  a  number  of  yoong  Flortntinea,  while  hath- 
ing  in  the  Anio,  are  s«irprisod  by  an  attack  of  the  Y'\- 
saiis,  showetl  m  marvellous  a  knowledge  of  the  aiiat(>m- 
ical  develiipmeut  of  the  human  tigure,  and  such  ex(rM«>r- 
dinary  facility  in  the  powen  of  cxccntion,  that  it 
beeama  a  tuidy  for  aitiaia  of  every  lend,  creating  acta- 
ally  a  new  era  in  art.  "Snrh  was  the  excellence  of 
this  work."  ssavs  Va.sari, "  that  come  thought  it  ainMdiite 
perfection. "  Another  production  which  l»elong»  to  this 
period,  and  which  ia  of  ipecial  interaM  to  the  sledeiu 
of  dufiatian  eM,ia  en  oil-painting  oftiw  Holf  Familf 
(al>ont  I'lOl).  Shortly  afur  lii-^  ni-ri-i'-ion  to  the  |»on- 
titicate,  .lulius  II  calied  Mii  hai  l  An^^i  lo  to  Horne.  and 
oommi8sione<i  hint  to  make  the  ^M>pe's  moiiutnent.  which 
waa  to  be  erected  within  St.  Petec'a.  Althoogh  tbia 
work  waa  never  campleted  on  the  eeloawl  aede  «■ 
which  it  had  Ikh-h  dfoimied,  and  wan  nltimately  ererte^i 
in  the  Church  of  Su  i'ietro  ad  Viucuk>,  it  is  a  magititi- 
oBiporiiieB,  and  ia 
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Mcuiaa  to  tbe  reconatruction  of  Sc  Peter'*  on  iu  prM- 
M  MfiytM  pbH^  in  Mder  tiM  better  t»  adapt  It  to  Um 

enlnss^  ilimensiuns  of  tbe  pwpoeed  monument.  In  1506 
Michael  An^lo,  incensed  by  the  iniliffennce  of  the 
'  towanlit  him,  quitti-il  KoiiU' ;  l>ut  nUcr  a  short 
tbe  re|w«t«d  and  urgent  enlrealien  ut  Julius  led 
Ma  toMlara,  aad  at  the  pope's  lequeet  be  now  paint- 
«|  vidi  bis  nwn  hand  the  ceiling  of  the  Ratine  Chapel, 
and,  aItbo(u;h  unwillingly,  he  begmn  in  1508,  and  eom- 
ptfie<l  within  \ess  than  two  yean  his  cohmal  task, 
vhieb  proved  one  of  the  moet  manreUous  of  hi*  worka. 
The  mhjteu  of  tbaeo  Mrtooaa  are  takao  flraa  the  book 
of  0«w<«i-«,  but  between  these  and  the  representationa 
of  the  ptTwjns  of  the  Saviixir's  genealo^ty  arc  culoflsal 
fi;:ur«-s  of  prophets  anil  sibyls, 

Julioa  II  died  in  1618,  eiid  waa  auoceeded  by  Leo  X, 
wW,  iBgetber  with  weei— If  fOfm,  fa  eenemed  for  11- 
lilxral  rtindurt  towards  Michael  Aii^rclo.  I^i  onlorcd 
kim  to  build  the  fa<,'ade  of  the  Church  of  Sail  l^ort'ii/o, 
at  Florence,  and  comijelU'd  him,  acaiiint  hLs  will,  to 
ipeiid  aevcnl  yean  in  procuriiw  marble  fur  that  parpoae. 
"ft  la  a  eMrtirring  refleetiaa,*  saya  Duppa,  ''that  the 
talwjt*  of  thi»  [jrfat  man  should  hnve  hocii  buricil  atid 
his  time  cuasumed,  during  the  whole  rt-igu  of  Leu  X, 
io  little  eke  than  in  raising  stone  out  of  a  quarry  and 
■akipg  a  road  to  convey  it  to  the  aea"  iLife  of  J/.Att- 
fdt).  Under  dMpatmiage  of  aeraent  VII  (15S8),  Mi- 
chad  Aageh  I  lie  voted  himsL-irto  tho  libcuyand  s;i(  riMy 
of  Sen  Lorenzo,  at  Flort-acc-,  ami  in  1 528  or  1539  h<-  .<>{i<<iit 
bis  time  at  Florence  in  the  erection  of  fortitications  to 
the  attempt*  of  tbe  expelled  Medici  to  recover 
He  dao  fought  in  tbe  defonce  of  that  city 
apiin'it  the  papal  troops.  On  tbe  surrender  of  KIorciK-e 
be  ntunied  to  Home,  and  after  the  accession  of  \Ht\n.: 
Pwil  III,  in  1534,  was  permitted  to  resume  the  muu- 
■aKot  of  JuUua  11,  which  he  completed  on  a  saaller 
nde  than  be  had  flrat  deaigned.  It  eonsi«ta  of  eeven 
itltue^  one  of  which  rr-prpsfntji  Movs,  and  was  plnrnl 
lathe  Church  of  .San  i'ictro  ad  Vincolo.  I'lii^  ^tutla' 
of  Moaee  i*  called  one  of  his  masterpieces.  Another 
gieat  prodnetion  of  this  period  is  his  great  picture  of 
AtlMtJmdffmemt,  painted  for  tbe  altar  of  the 'Ratine 

GhipeL  Thi*  colossal  frf<i-o.  noarly  70  foft  in  hf-i^hf, 
which  wait  corapleled  iu  l.VH,  afi<  r  some  ciiiht  yt'ar.H  »if 
dine  cuniinemeiit,  was  regarded  by  contemporary  criUcs 
ai  having  ampaaard  all  his  other  works  for  tbe  unpar- 
Aled  powers  of  invention  and  the  eonmtmmate  knowl- 
tili,"  '  f  ihf  human  fi:,'iiri-  whii  h  it  displ.iyetL  On  a 
cum^irison  with  Ilaplia»-1  it  loses,  however,  much  of  its 
Vlhie,|gr,as  has  bet-a  truly  naiil,  "one  will  tn'pk  in  vain 
iw  that  celestial  light  and  divine  inapiratioa  which  ap- 
pem  in  the  tVanafiguration.**   AfVer  its  completion, 

Michael  Aii^^eltt  iievi>t«  d  himself  tn  the  perfe.'lin^x  of  St. 
Peter'N  which  by  ihi-  tuiu  h  ol  hi-*  i^euiie*  was  convert- 
ed frum  a  mere  Saraienic  hall  into  tlic  most  superb 
Bodd  of  a  Christian  church.  He  refuacd  all  remnoeni- 
ftf  fit  Ibis  bbor,  which  hcieganled  as  a  service  to  the 

l^irjrefGod.  He  never  marriril;  and  u])iiii  his  <leath 
■  U6l,at  Rome,  his  remains  were  removed  to  Florence^ 
*BdUd  witltin  the  Chureh  of  Santa  Cnx-e.  His  piely, 
fcmiishim,  and  libeiaUtjr  made  htm  generally  beloved; 
aid  b  the  history  of  art  no  name  shines  with  a  more 
laMullieil  histre  than  that  of  Michael  jVn^elo.  *'  lie  was 
ft*  bri>»ht  luminar}',"  says  Sir  Joshua  Kcynolds,  "  from 
vhocn  punting  has  borrowed  a  new  lastte,  tmdir  whose 
kaada  it  aaaumed  a  new  aiifieamoea  and  belsaae  another 
mdaqMrior  art.  and  ftom  whom  all  his  eontemporaries 
aad  Mi:T<*-<iirs  have  tlerived  whatever  they  hnve  [hk- 
••■ed  "I  the  disjnitied  and  majestic"  {/Jufmrnf*  on 
PaUtiMtj,  Vol.  ii).  Always  a  student,  always  diaaatistied 
«iih  what  ha  bad  done,  many  of  hie  works  ware  left  nn- 
miAeA;  batMafkaffmentelwveedneafeedenrfnent  men. 
In  •ii«>nitinn  he  was  proud  and  paHxionafo,  hut  hi^jh- 
mitMied:  fjn^dy  of  gold,  but  princely  in  bis  gener- 
His  mind  waa  full  of  great  cwnccptinna,  for  which 
ho  WM  loedgr  to  aaeiiflee  and  forego  phvaical  ooadbrtrk 
Of  hii  aHili  as  at  anim  it  la  enoqgh  to  say  dmt  Ba- 


phael  thanked  (iixl  that  he  waa  bom  in  the  time  of 
Michael  Angclo  Buonarotti,   Ompaiing  him  with 

phacl,  Quatrcmere  dc  Quincy  marks  Michael  Angelo  m 
the  greaust  of  draughtsmen."  *•  In  painting,"  says 
I>uppa,  '  the  great  work  on  which  Michael  Angelo'a 
fame  depends,  and,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  tbe  greatest 
work  of  bis  whole  life,  is  the  ceiling  of  the  Siatlne  Chapd. 
.  . .  Ilia  aibyls  and  prophets  exhibit  with  variety  and 
energy  tbe  colossal  powers  of  bis  mind. ...  In  his  ^.t*  at 
works,  his  su{tcriur  abilities  arc  shown  in  the  MiMimity 
of  his  cooceptions,  and  the  power  and  facility  with  which 
thsyareesecoted."  SeeOondivi,  FitedlAfMaclifa^ 
Bv'omirofti  (Home,  1558;  new  ed.  Pisa,  lS-23) ;  VigrSa, 
\'ita  di  Michael  A  ttfirla  (1753) ;  Ktcbard  Uuppa.  I. iff  of 
Michnit  Anij'ii  ( l>ondon,  180C) ;  Ilaucbeourne.  I'lV  tU 
Midui-At»ge ;  Quatremeie  de  Quincy,  VU  de  JJichrl- 

(1885);  J.  &  Haiftfd,        <^  UkAml 
(185C-7, 2  vols.  8 vo) ;  Hermann  Grimm,  Mirhiu  l  A  nffeh's 
Lrbfn,n\\ii  Kiiglisb  version  of  the  same  (London,  1>«!8^S 
vols.) ;  Vasari,  Licei  of  Painters  uiul  .Sruljiturx  ;  1  JUtsi, 

Jitoria  ddia  Pittura ;  Wiockelmann,  Aeiccs  Makr-Ls^ 
Oon,   V. ;  Nagler,  KibuUer'Laethm,  a.    ;  Marie  Henri 

Ilayle,  Histoire  tie  la  Ptinture  en  TtnUe ;  Pater.  StmUfg 
in  the  llittory  tf  the  IteniiUjumce  t^Lond.  and  N.  V.,  Mao- 
milLin  it  Co.,  1873,  Hvo),  ch.  v.  contains  an  inlere»iing 
essay  on  tbe  poetry  of  Michael  A  Hj/elo ;  and  the  excellent 
article  in  Thomaa^  Did,  Btog.  a.  v. 

Michael  ApoatoIitlB,  an  eminent  (Ireek  -rholur, 
who  contributed  largely  to  the  revival  of  leanniig  in 
Italy,  flourished  in  the  lf>th  century.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  tiemistos  fletho,  and  an  adherent  of  Ilia 
PlatMiie  pbiloaophy,  two  eteemiistaneea  wMdi,  together 

with  his  own  merits,  cause<l  him  to  Ih-  well  received  by 
canlinal  Bt^ssarion  in  Italy,  where  he  ^w■tIU•d  aUnit 
1440.  Later  in  life  Michael  retired  to  (  amlia,  wliero 
be  got  a  livelihood  by  teaching  children  and  copy- 
ing manoaeripta.  There  he  died,  eome  tiaw  after  1467, 
for  in  that  year  be  wrote  a  [lanegyric  on  tbe  enii»eror 
Fnsleriek  111.  His  principal  works  are.  a  defeiue  of 
Plato  against  Theodore  Gaza,  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Vi- 
enna library :— .Vcwiixowai,  a  dialogue  on  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, investigating  whether  the  Mohammedans  and  Jews 
are  rii^ht  in  Iw  lieving  a  Mono-Deus;  or  the  Christians, 
in  believing  a  l>eus  Trin-unus:  extant  in  MS.,  ibid. : — 
Oratio  consuUoria  ad  Socerum  *ihi  innKriulum  rum  ad 
teeumku  tnmrirtt  mtftia$f  extant  in  tbe  Bodleian:— 
App<^Mo  ad  CoiulmHmim  PaUuhgum  vdHhm  fmpt- 

riifonim  ; — Orntin  nd  loannem  Anjyrnpuliim: — h'pi*- 
tolm  XIA';  these  letters  are  extremely  iro|Mirtant  for 
the  history  of  the  writer's  time,  as  Lambecius  asserts, 
who  pemaed  all  or  moet  of  them,  and  it  is  to  be  r%refe> 
ted  ihaC  none  of  them  are  printed.  The  fint  is  ad- 

f!re«i-ic'd  t'l  Ccmiitii'.  the  ethers  to  Maiuiel  Clirysolar.is, 
t.'halc<Ki(ndylas,  Argyro|ndus  lle.ssarinn.  ami  other  cele- 
brated men  of  the  time.  They  are  extant  in  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian;  eome  of  them  are  also  to  be  found  in  tlia 
Yatiean  and  atMonieht— <!hvrfiji»  PmmnfHea  ad  Fredt' 
riewn  III,  written  about  or  perhaps  in  1  ir>7  ;  it  was  pn!>- 
lishetl  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Freherus  in  tlie  second 
voL  of  bis  Rtrmm  GtrmoM,  Script. : — Oratio  t'umhrig  in 
Lttudem  ifcMortsasr,  does  credit  to  the  heart  of  Michael, 
for  it  seems  that  the  eanMnal  had  not  behaved  very 
getiiMii'lv  !M\v.Tr  !i  the  prmr  scholar.  Still  it  is  very 
qucstioiuiblc  wliether  our  Michael  is  the  author  of  it; 
Ronarion  died  in  1472,  and  as  Michael,  previously  to 
leaving  Constantinople^  in  or  iMsfore  1440,  bad  ei\|oyed, 
during  many  years,  the  friemhhip  of  Gcmistos,  whose 
name  l)ei'ame  conspicuous  in  tbe  vcrj'  iK-ginning  of 
the  loth  century,  and  who  was  a  very  old  man  ui  1441, 
be  must  have  attained  a  very  great  age  if  he  survived 
fiessarionfr— /MfcgitatM  adtemm  Mt  Ocddadaki 
OrtimiaUku  $vp«rimt  tm  eaatmMaat,  mttant  in  MS. 
in  the  IVxIleian  :—/><■  Fifftiri$  Gramnuilicii,  which  Leo 
Allatiua  esteemed  so  highly  that  be  intended  to  publish 
it,  bat  waa  unfortunately  prevente<i: — An  Etymolotfical 
IHtHomayi  doubtful  wliether  still  extant:  n  we-k  of 
t— 'laaiito,  FSairtf,  a  pleasing  title  giv- 
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cn  to  a  wUectitui  of  seiitoiiocs  of  evKbratcd  persons. 
AmninSt of  Malraaa,  made  an  cxtnioi  <>f  ii  (Awo^i- 
Y/uiru  |RoaMk8TvlX  which  he  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  X, 
who  reigned  ftnm  1518  to  ISHi—Trnmyuy^  napotfuAif, 

romaiuiii^;  'J027  (Ircvk  provcHis,  a  vrry  n-markdhlp  lit- 
tle wtirk,  which  s«H>n  attracted  the  notice  of  the  lovers 
of  (ireck  literature;  it  was  dcdicatml  l>y  tli<>  author  to 
Caapenii  Uxama,  or  Oemi,  •  Spaniah  prelate,  whom 
Michael  met  at  Rome.  Editions:  the  tiraek  text  by 
Hir\a;:i;is  ( R'v<lc,  I.'..'.'<.  Svn';  the  text,  with  a  I,jitin 
verhioii  and  va]ual>le  imiUh.  Iiy  1'.  r.-tiuiiiu» and  A.  SclioU, 
(Leyd.  1G19,  4t4>);  al>o  cum  I'lavi  liomerica,  by  Get»rfce 
Periaoa.  See  Cave,  nUt.  Lit.  ad  aik  1440;  Fabriciuji, 
MibL  Grwe.  xi,  109;  Smith,  Dkt,  Gndt  ami  Rom,  bwy, 
miMftkaLM,r,  | 

Michael  BalsSmon,  a  noted  Eartcm  ccclesiaulk,  , 
flonrishi^l  in  tin-  latt«  r  half  of  the  15lh  century.  He  is 
suppowd  to  have  bci'n  a  native  of  Constantinople,  where 
he  always  lired.  He  was  one  of  the  Ureek  deputies 
•ent  in  1488  to  the  Coancil  of  Florence,  diacoverpd  the 
si'i  n  f  intri:,'ui"(  of  thi-  latins  an<l  prognosticatod  the 
uliiniali'  fi4te  of  the  union  of  tiie  two  churchcn,  to  which 
be  mibdcribcd  reluctantly.  He  wmic  and  addrcaseil  to  the 
emperor  Joannes  I'alankigus  Amifikora  Ckri  CoMkmtir  , 
mepdkimi,  of  whidi  Leo  AUatiaa  f^vea  a  few  Ihtgmmta ' 

in  Ida  WOirit  De  Cimsi  uxu  ulrvnrjuf  Ecrlftia;  Sec  Cavp, 
^Mf.J^ir.adan.l44U;  b'aWicnu<,niU.Oraca,X,37ii,twlf. 

Michael  Bndaclus,  the  flnt  Moravian  bisbop,  I 

fliiuri.-lu  il  originally  ait  a  Husiiitc  priest  at  ZatnU-rff,  in 
the  ea>teni  part  of  liohmiia,  alMut  the  niidille  of  the 
15th  centioy*  In  1  l<i7.  %\hcn  the  Moravian  Urcthren 
V.)  eeparatod  Uvm  the  NaliiMtal  Church,  and  insti- 
tuted a  ministry  of  their  own,  Michael,  who  had  in  the 
ni' an  time  joineil  the  Moravian  Hrcthn-n.  was  sent,  to- 
gether with  two  other  jiriest!*.  to  a  Waldenaian  colony 
on  the  frontiera  of  Bohemia  and  Austria,  in  order  to  ><- 
cure  the  epiaoopacy.  Theae  Waklenaes  were  on  ffiend- 
ly  terms  with  the  Calixtinea,  and  openly  fraternised 
with  (ln  ni  at  ilic  ni;i>-.  .Julio  I.'okyzan,  the  Calixlinc 
leader,  wlio  had  ainbiliuua  projerl.n  with  regard  to  the 
aidiiepiM  opal  chair  at  Pngiia,  which  had  hmg  been  va- 
cant, hoped  to  win  the  support  of  the  WaUeiUKS.  Hence, 
when  their  roinistry  hdd  become  extinct,  he  indueed 
bifhop  riiilibert,  who  had  come  to  IVaj^c  as  a  delefrate 
of  the  Coiwcii  of  Basle,  to  onlain  two  members  of  the 
Waldeuaian  colony,  Frederick  Nemez  and  John  Wlach, 
as  priests,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1488.  In  the  sum-  | 
mer  of  the  following;  year  (1434)— when  the  Taboritea  ' 
bad  l)Cfn  <Iefeat<il  \  iy  lli<'  <  ".ilixtiiu-.* ;  \\\ni>  the  utmost 
confusion  prcvaiktl  throughout  lltdieniia  in  Church  and 
State;  when  an  open  feud  was  racing  lietwcen  the  coun- 
cil and  the  pope ;  when,  however,  tlie  former  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  conciliate  the  Bohemians — these 
two  Waldensian  prie«t.s  wcrr  conNci  ratcd  M.^hops  at 
Basle  by  bishops  of  the  Koroan  Catholic  Cburclu  This 
act  was  meant  as  an  example  aitd  cnconngcment  for 
the  Boheniiona.  that  tliey  might  he  the  more  ready  Ut 
accept  t  he  oimpactata  of  the  cnundL  Nemez  and  Wlach 
ConHi-craled  other  lii:»hops  of  whom  two  were  living;  in 
14(*7,  the  name  of  the  senior  beinu  Stephen,  lie  and 
hia  aatociate  oonaerratcd  Michael  UradaotuA  and  hi^  two 
oonpaniooa,  who  thus  became  the  first  bishops  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren.  A  Church  council  was  or^ranized, 
of  which  Michael  Bradacins  was  coni^titnteil  the  prc-i- 
denu  After  a  time  he  resigned  the  luresidency  in  favor 
of  Matthiaa  of  KunwaMe  (q.  v.),  but  remained  in  the 
council.  He  died  at  Keichenau  in  150|.  Zeziichwit/., 
in  hia  article  I.uk-at  r.  I'ratf,  in  llerzo^'n  Kml'Knnjkl. 
voL  XX,  calls  in  question  the  authenticiiv  the  aUivc 
narrative,  but  faila  to  make  good  hia  doubta.  He  i» 
niiied  by  preconceived  notiona  apdnat  the  MoimvUn 
epincopacy.  as  hi*  article  plainly  shows.  The  tranafer 
of  the  Waldcnsiaii  epi!<co|>ate  to  the  Brethren  la  estab- 
lished by  a  number  of  docunient.'s  «  Iiom'  datt-.s  ran^^e 
from  147C  to  1C(K>,  in  the  "  Usea  Ir'oUos,"  at  Hermbut 
(ace  MouAviAK  fiMmnn,  thb  Axcwt);  bj  Um  of- 


Ikial  report  (1478)  of  Wenzel  Koranda.  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Utraquist  Cotisittorv  at  I'mi^ue  ^Palacky'a 
GetduehU  r.  if«bne>,  i,  191, 192) ;  and  b>-  the  coliMl 
hiatoriea  of  BUdioalaw,  Lasitius,  ReitenvolaciuR,  and  Go- 

meniu.t;  while  the  ori^'iii  uf  the  \\'aLl(ii>iaii  i  pi-.-i  pa- 
cy  is  set  forth  in  the  ollicial  answcrjt  wiih  which  the 
Brethren  met  the  attacks  of  the  Icanied  Jesuit, ' 
.Sturm,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  U.  Tbcaa 
were  written  by  the  awitfant  birimp  Jaflirt.  and  are  pr^ 
M  rve<l  in  the  archives  at  llerrnhnt.  The  validity 
of  the  epiitcopateof  the  Brethren  wa.<<  not  doubtetl  either 
by  the  Itoman  Catholic  or  by  the  National  Church,  and 
the  iaci  that  they  had  aacretly  aacnred  it  from  the  Wa^ 
demaa  brao^t  about  a  aevere  pcnecation  iniDedtatrty 
after  the  truth  l>f  (  nine  known  (  HCH).  Compare  IWn- 
ham's  Oriifiit  a  ml  J-.jiinaypale  of  thf  lioh.  Brtth.  t  l>>nd. 
18G7) ;  ^khweinitz's  Morarian  KpUcopatt  (Bethlehem, 
I  my :  Pakcky'a  Gttekkkle  t,M6kmm,  vii,  498 ;  Gt«de- 
ly'a  GetiAidat  A  B,  B.  i,  37 ;  Ckcrwenlia'li  PfrmhOim*' 

biichUin  (Cntorsloh.  IKOl*"),  f.  XX.  ii.  :»1  ;  Chiger's  (iitrk. 
(1. .  I  III  II  lii  liiit  l  inrc/ie  (ttnadan,  1  >Hu>  t,  vol.  i.    t  K.  de  S. ) 

Michael  Cerularlus,  anoted  Eahtom  ecclc>inMi.-, 
t1i>urishe<l  as  patriarch  of  Ci'n>taiitinople  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  11th  century.  He  gained  great  notoriety  main- 
ly by  hia  riolent  attaeka  upon  the  Latin  Cbureh.  Ho 
canw^l  so  tnnch  scandid  that  pojx'  T>-o  IX  sent  cartliiiah 
HundxTt  antl  Fr<  ih  ri«  k, «  ii  h  I'l  icr.  arcld.ii.shopof  Amalti, 
to  GMmtantitio|>le  in  order  to  iirsunde  Cendarias  to  a 
more  oaoderate  conduct.  Their  efibita  were  not  only 
iinsoooeaalh],  but  they  were  treated  with  ludt  abuse  thi^ 
Hmnbcrt  excommunicatetl  thf  virtihiit  jiatriarch.  Ce- 
rularius  in  his  turn  exconnnuiii.  aled  the  tlinr  lij;at»T«, 
Bn<l  be  caused  the  name  of  |>oi>e  Leo  IX  to  l>e  eraMil 
from  the  diptychs.  In  1057  he  prevailed  upon  the  era- 
fieror  Michael  Stratiotieus  to  yidd  to  his  aucuasful  rival, 

Isaac  Comneiiii'*,  \s  ho''e  inlen'st  he  u»<k  can-  "f"  for  -..,trie 
time,  DilTereiiccit,  however,  mniu  hrokc  out  li*t«e<n 
them;  and  when  he  wa.4  once  quarrelling  with  Isaac 
about  the  respective  authority  4^  the  Church  and  the 
State,  be  impudently  cried  out,  "I  have  Ki^tn  you  the 
crown,  and  I  know  how  to  take  it  fn  m  you  n^rain."  • 
Baiiishnienl  was  hi»  due  reward,  and  Isaac  w  as  aliout  to 
remove  him  from  his  see  when  death  removed  him  frt»m 
the  earth  (1058).  Ceiulariua  wrote:  J)teuio  JSgnodiea 

flihit"  (the  foriiu  r  printed,  (Jnek  and  I-ntin,  in  the  ttiird 
book,  and  fra^ment^i  of  the  latter  in  the  fourth  IxHik  of 
Leunclavius,  Jut  (iritny'Kuuuiti,)  : — Ejtutolfr  II  ad  Pt' 
/nun  /Inliocilciiiim  (Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  second  voL 
of  CoteleriuB,  Eetin,  Gnec.  Momimmt.')  i—De  Saeerdo- 
lit  I'xiirr  .\<!ultt  lilt  jmiUuIh  (in  Coteleriiis,  Putns  .\p<  /- 
I'll.): — £>;/i(i(t(/<(i,  »,  KJictum  StptodtiU  adctrm*  l.nlutitt 
de  PUtanu,  ttu  IH  Ertommuiiu-adont  a  LaHnu  /.egalia 
tN  ipatm  ab  ipto  in  LejfOtoB  rArata,  mmo  lOM,  die  ai|K 
limo  Jwrii  factum  (Gneoe  et  Latine,  in  Leo  AUatiaa,  De 
l.ibr.  Kcrlt.*.  dnrriny. — lliimilin  (nl.  Ctra-ce  et  Latine, 
by  Montfaucon,  under  the  title  hyi*ti>lti  Synodi  Siotr- 
uitrr  ad  .Saiicfam  Alrramlrifr  Ktrlttiiim  [I'aris,  1715, 

foLJ).  There  are,  farther,  extant  in  MS.  fragments  of 
several  letters,  aa  CWm  R*heBt$  Ahbafe$,  Contra  Ar* 

meniiit.  /V  lloiiiiril'x:  f<u  lii  in  J.'rt  li  sin,  !h  FjiitcvporuiH 
Judiciis,  etc  ike  Cave,  J/ul  Lit.  ad  an.  1043;  Fabri- 
dui^  BSU.  Gnus,  xi,  198, 198. 

Michael  Glycas,  a  not»d  eedesiastical  historian 
of  the  (ireek  Church  of  the  i'lih  century  (some  place 
him  as  Ute  as  the  15th),  was  a  native  of  flleify,  and 
tlourished  about  A.D.  1120.  His  moat  important  pro- 
duction, the  AnnaU$  Qttadriportiti,  is  a  work  not  only 
hi'-iiirii  al,  liut  also  philoso|dii>  al  ami  iticolo^'ical.  I'art 

I  deiscribes  the  creation  of  the  world  in  mx  tiays;  I'art 

II  extends  fnmi  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  Part 

III  to  CxMistantine  the  Great;  and  Part  iV  to  the  death 
of  Alexius  Coroncnus,  A.D.  1118,  It  was  published  in 
(tr.  and  Ijit..  with  notes,  by  Labbe  (Taris,  166<\  fol.). 
Ulycas  also  wrote  DuputationciUia  JJ,  and  Ukewiaa 
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Michael  MoaachuB,  a  thtHilii;:iati  of  the  Church 
«f  the  Eattt,  tiouruhetl  ait  prc^bytr-r  at  CoiiMaiitiiiople 
pnbaUjr  unrard*  the  clow  of  Um  Mi  ceutary.  Uc  U 
MMd  M  tlw  •oClior  of  JShflOHiunt  fgitalii  Patriatria 

(who  tlir  i  ill  H77>.  filitcd.  (in  vk  and  Ijitiii.  in  a  vitv 


hin  iiiiconimon  talentA  than  to  his  iUuMriouH  hirth.  He 
was  in  gntit  favor  with  the  emperor  Thooiiore(Il)  Lwh 
caiia.  Thia  aoveieigii  died  in  Auguat,  1259,  leariog  m 
MO,  John  ni,  who  waa  onhr  nine  rears  old,  and  over 

whom  he  haul  pUncd  thf  patrinn  h  Awniii'-,  nii<l  the 
ma^^iiua  doroesliou.H  .Mu/^tl<>ii,  an  K'<t'>''<'iaii^  Michael, 
the  friend  of  the  wildifrs,  wan  .it  t.  rininwi  to  nerure  for 


nuulateU  form,  by  Kaderua  in  hia  Atia  Cotu-ilii  (  In<;ol 
,  lflOA,4to),  also  in  the  eighth  voL  of  the  t  'oneilin . 

■a  At^eUcortm  OnUmm  Ducl^m,  J/»- 1  himteif  Uie  place  of  Uiualon,  wbu  waa  despatched  by 
1  ft  G^biidimi—Eneomium  U  jferiawiw  CkrM  the  imperkl  gwid,  and  Ifidiad  PahrolofruB,  wboea 

PkUippiifn  .-—Perhaps  t'lVu  ft  Minu  uUi  S'ft  |  'nu>*>di>rc  dioiUybefimhbdeceaac  Itad  apixuntc.)  inn-- 
JKeolai: — VUa  Thfoih>ri  Studittr,  of  which  Itaroniun  j  nit'i  iliix,  was  cho«en  aa  pianlian  insttail.  and  immmi  atiir- 
tome  fragmenta  in  hia  AHnaU*  ad  nn.  795  and82t>.  ward^  nn  iv^  il  ur  anve  hirn-^  It  ilic  title  and  power  of 


the  nxnplete  text,  with  a  Latin  tmnalation,  waa  pub- 
firiutl  t>y  J  ambus  de  la  Raime,  in  the  fifth  toL  of  Opem 

Sirm'u'a  il'ari-i.  li'/V,.  f,.].).  The  life  ..f  Thi  M.l.,ri-  Stu- 
diti,  a*  AcU  A*  une  or  twn  of  the  otlu  r  |iriHliiriiiiii5,  wa> 
) mitten  by  another  Michael  Moiinchiis  a  <-(>ii- 
'  and  MiriTor  of  Studita,  who  died  as  early  as 
8ML  The  author  of  tUf  Hfe  wn  n  vwy  incom|>eteiit 
writer.  Cave,  Hitt,      ad  Ml.  876 ;  WtiMm,  BitUotk. 

mdUWl  PMllm,  Jr^  a  noted  Greek  philosopher 

and  t.-achfT,  fl(iuri«hod  at  Constantinople  from  Itliii  to 
llUo,  a«  tcaclicr  of  the<»loj;y  and  |iliilo:tf iphy.  He  i*  tut- 
ted a!t  the  writer  of  AiiaaicaXia  nittTolairii  in  Faliri- 
dai^  Bibkotk.  Grmea  (roL  x) :— Hi iv¥a)ut»v  r/;v 
t(vyj|c,  edited  br  Tarin  (Pkr.  1618  sq.)  t^-a  nraphra.<« 
of  Ari'totle'*  II«(>(  initrytinr  fVcn.  t.ViS): — Svno|\«is  of 
ArittotU'A  (h</tim>u,  edited  by  Khlin^'r  (Anp«b.  1597): 
— Commentar}'  on  Ariatotle'a  Satural  Philotopkjf,  in 
LaL bj  Camotitia  (Vcn.  l&M) Ilipi  rwv  vivri  6toviiv 
<f  FnrphTriat  (Basle,  I54i): — TTfp«  ivipytinc  ^atfinvtjv, 
edited  liv  (iaulineiuis  (l*ari<,  1*>I'»K  Se<'  I/o  Alli»iiii!«, 
Ih  I'tfUu  rorumqiK  trriptu  (Home,  16^4) ;  L'eberweg. 
Milk  PUIot.  i,  4M;  Enfldd,  Bkt,  PMtoa.  p.  474 

lUohael  Scotus,  n  I<nmed  author  of  the  v.uh 

eentarr,  wa.t  lx>rn  at  I'lirliaui,  Knglantl;  or,  a^t  >ome  a.^- 
Hen,  at  Balweary,  S^-otland.  Ik-  attended  lectnreH  at 
Oxfuni,  and  afttfwards  at  i'aria,  and  devoted  himself  to 
tbeModyofraatbenwtjcs  and  Oriental  lanttna^e^  Em- 
pnor  Kredi  rick  11,  who  reif;ne<l  at  that  time  in  tit  rmaiiy, 
waa  the  m<j»t  |>rumiQcnt  protector  of  art  and  .M.-iencess 
and  Michael  went  to  Jiia  court,  atudying  mnlicine  and 
<hMUiUy»  A^r  a  stay  of  aerwal  yean  in  Germany, 
be  letarncd  to  Knglanil,  where  he  became  a  great  fa- 
viirite  of  kinu  PMward  II.  He  dicil  in  I  iit  u  \ery 
aUraoced  age.  Michael  Scotus  was  cel<  lir.iicd  on  ac- 
esant  of  Ida  knowledge  in  KH^et  arts  and  magic  (et>mp. 
ttutt,  fiffttwh  XX,  U^118>.  It  ia  said  that  his  (Mioks 
on  nape  were  buried  wlth  Mm.  He  was  also  actively 
en((a^d  in  tlo'  traii-Iation  of  Ari-t.irlc.  which  wii-^  iria  ic 
bjrojutniand  of  emperor  Frederick  1 1,  and  w  ait  afterwariU 
(tutetl  at  Venloe  in  149G :  A  ristotelu  optru  Ltilim  rtrta, 
furtim  t  Grttco,  purlim  e  A  rubico,  per  rii-oM  Uctot  el  in 
Wiriupu  liftgtttf  prolaltone  peritim,  juMii  impernlorit 
Fnliil.  i  II,  He  probably  lrall^lal<•^l  tlie  nnlural  phi- 
t)Wjihy  of  Aristotle  fnim  the  Arabic  version  of  Aviceii- 
aa.  Michael  is  the  author  of  Iff  tecre/u  no/are,  aire  de 
pnermtkm  Aomaast  et  pkjfnoffmmia,  and  of  the 
QfUuHo  evrioM  de  matunt  tolit  ft  luntr."  \.  e.  of  gidil 
andlilver.  nehasals<  »  l»i_>en  concidered  the  author  of 
Umta  phil'Uioji/iirii  »tu  eHchindioHfin  guo  <k  quirttUmUtm 
mnualAut  et  raritt  ac  juemtdit  Aomimim  amgresnbut 
^yitor,  which  has  been  printed  several  times.  Thi.H 
latter  work,  however,  baa  Ijeen  attribute*!,  by  some  at 
l*a»t.  !■>  IhiMliil  l  Aiiuuill»ertu!s  a  lenrtu-d  IriHhman, 
wbi>  lucd  aln  It  tlic  year  lolMl  as  doctor  of  medicine 
and  phiIos«j|.li\  at  Taris  See  Tenneraann,  Manual 
Uitl^Pkilos.  fiiiii  Wctaer  tt.  Walte,  Kireke»-Letilvn, 

Michael  Vlll,  lonunMd  Pai.m>l5gc8  (o  Un- 
\Mi»Kiy9t),  mapmv  of  KkM,  and  afterwards  of  V^m- 
MUiMpIe.from  A.D.  IS60  to  1282,  the  restorer  of  the 

Grsek  emi  ire.  nnd  the  laUirer  for  the  '•  unity  of  the 
Chonh,"  was  bum  of  noble  parentage  in  VJM. 
«i|y  ««•  be  RK  to  oniMnoi^  which  he  owed 


despot.  Next  be  made  himself  master  of  the  imperial 
treasurr,  bribed  or  gained  the  Varangian  guard  and  the 

I  leri,'y.  ami  *. curr  1  his  [iroi  laniation  as  ciii(>eror  at 
Magnesia.  Micliuel  and  the  boy  John  were  crt>wne«i 
t  ngethar  ai  Micssa,  on  t  he  1  st  of  j  anuary,  1 2(10.  W 1 1  i  Ic 
the  avant  was  bailed  with  aatislaction  at  home,  it  failed 
to  seenre  friends  abroad.  The  LaUna,  especially,  wera 
di--nii-ti''d ;  assumed  a  haiifibty  tone  toward^  Michael, 
and  d<  ina-ixled  the  cesbion  of  tluM-  |iarts  of  Tliiace  and 
Macetioiila  which  hdOQSBd  tO  Nic:ea,  a^  a  comliiion  of 
acknowledging  him  at  emperor.  But  Michael  treated 
the  Latin  amhaasadott  with  ridlcide,  and,  in  answer,  took 

|>rompl  measures  for  driviu;,'  the  l_ntiiiH  out  of  Conslan- 
liiioplc;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year  r.'tRl,  Ualdwin 

II  waa  shut  up  within  Us  capitaL  Michael, however, 
was  not  stnMg  onoogh  to  reduce  the  city,  and  waa 
obliire<l  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade;  nntfl  one 
d.iy,  one  ( "urtrizacu*.  the  coiniiiainh'r  of  n  \»«\y  of  volun- 
teer auxiliaries,  was  iufunited  o(  the  exisieiice  of  a  sul>- 
terranean  pasna^^e  U  adtngfnmi  a  place  outside  the  walla 
into  the  cellar  of  a  bouae  within  tlMm,and  which  seemed 
not  to  be  generally  known.  Upon  the  strragth  of  tMa 
information,  a  plan  w  as  fonneil  for  the  surprisr  of  the 
garrison  by  meani^  of  the  passage,  and,  after  concerting 
measures  with  the  commander-in-chief,  he  ventured 
with  fifty  men  through  the  pawage  into  the  ci^.  Ui* 
phin  sumeeded  completely.  No  sooner  was  he  within 
than  he  took  [MisseiiMton  of  the  neare>-t  ^ate,  disarmwl 
the  fHwt,  ojiened  it,  and  the  main  Unly  of  the  (irecks 
rushed  in.  The  stratagem  was  executed  in  the  deadof 
night.  Thainhabitauti^  rouaed  from  their  slumber,aBiNl 
leartied  the  cause  of  the  noise,  and  kept  c|uiet  wfthin 

till  ir  lioiiM's,  or  joined  tin  ir  ilariui;  coiiiilrvnu  ii.  TbO 
i,atiiis,  dis|>er»e4l  in  various  quarters,  were  seized  with  • 
]>anic,  and  tle<l  in  all  directions,  while  the  emperor  Bald* 
win  bad  scarcely  time  to  leave  hu  palace  and  eseqw  an 
board  of  a  Venetian  galley,  which  carried  him  immedi- 
ately to  ItJiIy.  (hi  ihc  morning  of  the  'Jfitli  of  .luly. 
121)1,  Constantinople  was  in  the  undisputed  posieseion 
of  (he  ( i  reeks,  afker  it  had  home  the  yoke  of  the  I^tina 
during  fifty-aevcn  ycara,  three  montha,  and  thirteen 
days. 

Michael,  informeil  of  the  success  of  hi-*  nrn)«.  lost  no 
time  in  repairing  to  Constantinople;  and  on  the  14th 
of  August  held  his  trium[ihal  entrance,  sahile<l  by  tbo 
people  with  demonstrations  of  the  sincerest  joy.  Con- 
stantinople, however,  was  no  more  what  it  had  been. 
During  the  n-ipn  of  the  Iwitii.-  iihnidi  r.  rapiin',  and  ilev- 
astation  had  spoiled  it  of  iin  fonuer  sjiU  ndur;  traite  had 
liesertetl  its  harbor,  and  thotuands  of  opulent  families 
had  abandoned  the  palaces  or  mansions  of  their  forefa- 
thers in  order  to  avoid  contact  with  the  hated  foreign- 
ers. To  restore,  repe<»|dr.  nnd  readorn  Constantinople 
waa  now  Michael's  princi|i«l  task ;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
compUsh  his  purpose  the  better,  be  confirmed  the  exten- 
sive privileges  which  the  Venetian,  the  Genoese,  and 
the  Ptsan  mercliants  had  receh'ed  fWwn  the  Ijitin  emper- 
ors. Althoui;h  the  Nicteait  empi-rors  considered  lliem- 
selvca  the  legitimate  aucoeasors  of  Conslantine  the  (iroat, 
the  possesiion  of  ConMantinople  was  an  event  of  audi 
magnitude  as  to  suggest  to  Michael  the  idea  of  a  new 
coronation,  which  was  accordin(;ly  solemnized  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Sijihia.  But  Michael  was  crowned  alone. 
At  an  I  witlKHit  Jwbn— an  evil  omen  fur  the  friends  uf  the  young 
to  I  emperor,  whoae  fears  were  but  too  mm  reaUcedi  for  on 
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Christina.'^ I i\y  of  the  same  year,  riOl.John  was  deprivwl 
of  Mii\>t  and  sent  into  exile  to  a  distant  furtresa.  This 
bateful  crime  ctuMd  •  genetal  indignation  aBong  Um 
fwople^  and  niglit  hav*  prorad  tlM  nka  oflllehael  bad 
he  been  a  man  t>f  a  lesta  enerfjetic  turn  of  miiid.  'I'he 
{Mtriarch  Arscniua,  cogoardian  t*  John,  wax  irrec-oncila- 
Me;  he ftatkialy  pronounced  excommunication  upon  the 
inpofial  oiodnal,  and  jcan  of  trouble  and  ooounotion 
d^aed  before  Michael  waai—dmitted  into  liha 
.  iiion  of  the  faithful  by  the  aeeood  HKMni 
the  |>alriarch  Juseph. 

Tlie  loxf  of  Cousuntiniiiilr  pujK'  Urban  FY  regaidad 
at  lobbing  him  of  the  hope  of  effecting  a  tmioo  between 
tlie  Latin  and  the  Greek  ehnichee,  and  be  therefore 
urged  the  Kiirnpcni  prince*  to  undertake  a  rni-^nMc 
against  thetin  t'k  M-hismaticn;  but  Michael  avoided  the 
danger  hy  promising  the  to  do  bis  utmost  in  order 
CO  effect  binuelf  a  mediatioo  betwcea  the  belligerenta, 
and,  as  both  the  partiee  were  tired  of  bloodshed,  peace 
was  ^n>n  n-i  Tiil  i\'Hi3).  In  126'»  Ar*tenius  was  de- 
poaed,  becaune  he  wmdd  not  revoke  the  excummunica- 
liaR  ha  had  pronounced  against  the  emperor;  where- 
■pOD  the  prelate's  adhcienti^  the  Ataentte^  fltnte^  a 
acMnn  which  lasted  till  1811   See  AKBBitlo&  In  this 

skilful  mnimer  he  also  avoided  trouhles  which  fhreat- 
enetl  him  in  I'JIU),  when  CharleiS  king  of  Sicily,  took  up 
arms  on  pfetence  of  restoring  the  fugitive  Baldwin  to 
the  throne,  and  forthwith  marehing  upon  CoDrtanlioo- 
pie,  placed  the  capital  in  jeo|)ar(l> .  Michael,  afraid  that 
tlu-M  liostilirifw  were  only  the  forerunners*  of  a  pein ml 
cruiuide  kI  all  the  l^tin  princes agaiiixt  him,  made  prompt 
~  for  a  union  of  the  GiMk  Choreh  with  that  of 
The  leaned  Veocoa,  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  most  diatingaiahed  among  the  Gtcek  clerg>',  were 

sent  to  iht  iincil  which  was  raUe<i  to  assenihle  at 

Lyons  in  1274;  and  there  the  union  was  effected  by  the 
Oneka  giving  way  in  the  much  disputed  doctrine  of 
tba  praoeanon  of  t  he  Holy  Uboetf  and  subtuitiiog  to  the 
aapremanr  of  the  poi>e.   See  T^yoks,  IT.   The  tnilon, 

hcweviT.  was  di  hiri 'i  ■■nl\  l'\  :\  ri)in!:r)l\  of  tin  (ireek^. 
and  the  orthodux  majority  accordingly  did  thiir  utmo!«t 
to  pm'etit  the  measure  from  being  carrieil  out.  Mi- 
duel,  in  his  torn,  aapported  hie  policy  with  force.  The 
patriarch  Joaeph  was  deposed,  and  Teocus  appointed  in 
his  stead;  cruel  punishment  wuh  inflicted  ujion  all  lhiif<e 
who  op|)0)*ed  the  union:  .and  (ireece  wsh  shaken  by  a 
reli^iouK  commotion  which  forms  a  remarkable  event  in 
tbaeoclcaiastical  hi8tor>- of  theEast.  As  apace  fortiids 
OB  to  dwell  here  longer  ufion  theae  important  tniiiaa»> 
tion»,  we  can  only  remark  thut  the  nniiin  wa<  never 
effectually  carrictt  i>ut,  and  was  entirely  aliandone<i 
apon  tba  daath  of  Hidiad.  flee  Faaaitami  iitauat 
CBuacH. 

The  maniffwt  dnplicity  and  the  cruelty  with  which 

the  emperiir  Ift  tiaved  tinally  made  him  odimw  to  hi^ 
own  subji-cti*  and  eoniemptible  to  hit*  I,atin  friends,  and 
the  Utter  part  of  his  reign  was  an  uninterrupted  m  ricMof 
dfloieatie  tnwblea  and  foreign  wars.  His  dearliy-tNNight 
Mandablp  with  the  T^tin,  and  eepecially  the  Italian 
powers,  was  hnm-lit  tw  a  very  "-jicedy  end.  l'[M>n  the 
deoeasc  of  the  ex-cmiH  ror  iialdwiii,  hiit  m>ii  I'liilip 
anmed  the  imperial  title,  and  formed  anallianct>  between 
pope  HarttP  IV',  Charles  of  Ai^ou,  king  of  Sicily,  and 
the  Yeoetiana,  with  a  view  of  reconquering  Omstanti- 

nople  and  dividing  the  (treek  enijiire.  Hut  the  iiivadero 
Ihuedf  and  Michael,  not  satislied  with  the  i^h'Tv  uf  his 
ama  and  the  material  benetit  he  derived  from  his  vic- 
lMjr,Kaolved  to  cake  ii-rrible  revenge:  he  paid  twenty 
tbotttand  ounce*  of  ^oid  towards  effuipping  a  Catalan 
fleet,  with  whicii  kiii;^'  iN  ti  r  uf  Aratron  was  to  attack 
Sicily ;  and  the  '•  .Sicilian  VesiHTs,"  in  which  eight  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  WtM  toassacred,  an<l  in  con»equence  of 
which  Sicily  waa  wrested  from  Charles  of  Anjou  and 
onited  with  Aragon,  were  in  some  decree  the  work  of 


Mii  lim  t's  fiirv.     In  the  niiluniii  nt'  l; 


f.  11  ill,  and 


died  l>ec.  II,  12M2,  leaving  the  renown  of  a  successful 
InttKadMiaaa^yamt.  HeeMkapb.  Gng«r.lib.  ir-^rt 


AcropoL  c.76,  etc. ;  Phranz.  lib.  i ;  Pachy meres,  Uiftoria 
Rtrum  a  MicAtifU  I'alaolofjftt  fftntai-um  (ir>»k>i;  Ncale, 
tiiH.  qflAe  Eatt.  Ck.  ii,  811  aq.;  Uase,  VL  Uitt.  p.  269. 
SM  aq.;  BebfOekb,  KirOtttigmiudar,  xxviii,  815  sq.; 

(lieseler,  Frrlrf.  Ilht.  iii.  '282,  41S;  Ffoulkes,  IHrisiont 
Hi  Chi-iiteitJom,  vol.  i ;  Neander,  Ch.  JJist.  viii,  264  ;  Hard- 
wick.  Ch.  UUl.  of  the  MidlUr  Agtt:,  p.  279-'>K-i:  Hefele, 
Cmteitiatguekickliit  voL  iv;  Sooiitb,  Dkt,  of  Undc  ami 

Mllduielensl,  Jbak,  a  Swiss  theologian  of  the  ISih 

century,  the  date  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  unknown, 
figuretl  as  a  bu<hop  of  Lausanne  in  UGti.  Wo  know  so 
little  of  bis  life  that  M  e  cnniiot  ^<ay  whether  (his  same 
Michaclensi  was  the  one  that  assisted  at  tlic  Council  of 
Troyes  in  1128,  and  who  was  commiasioned  to  draw  up 
a  bwly  of  rules  for  the  Temple  order.  These  rules  have 
often  been  reprinteil,  but  api^ieare<l  for  the  finn  time  in 
the  ('firuni'jiir  de  Cilfuui,  by  Aubcrt  Lemire.  They 
liave  aUo  been  attributed  to  Saint  Bemanl,  but  with- 
out fuundatkm.  See,  for  the  aeantx  infonnatien  aeces 
sible,  Heurj",  /7m/.  Kcelis.  Hv.  67,  n,  hb ;  Mabillon,  Op. 
S.  Jiermnk,  i,  671 ;  J/isL  LUtir.  de  la  France,  xi,  66; 
Ruchat,  AMgi  4t  eOitlvin  EeeU$.  4»  jm^o  db  Fowl 

p.  7b. 

MichaeliS  is  the  name  of  a  German  family  ilistin- 
guished  in  the  Protestant  theological  world.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  eminent  usnben  of  this  family : 

1.  CmnaTTAit  Bkmbukt  was  bom  at  EIridi,  fat 

Ilohnstein.  Jan.  26, 16M0.  He  was  i  diu  at.  <1  ;ii  Halle, 
and  in  1713  was  made  a  professor  extraordinary  of  phi- 
j  losu|)hy,  and  in  1781  onliiuiry  professor  of  theology  at 
bis  aliqa  mater.  In  1788  ho  was  transfened  to  the  dfr> 
partmenti  of  Greek  and  Oriental  literatnre.  He  died 
Fell.  17(;4.  He  waa  not  a  verj-  prMlific  writi  r.  but 
hisi  few  productions  display  uimsiial  talent  an>l  ripe 
iichulairillpii  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  the  Biblical 
language^  paitictiiarly  the  Hebrew.  H  is  pri  iicipal  wotfca 
are,  1.  On  Httrtw  Grammar  and  PhUt>li»fy :  IHrnHtOkt, 
qiiii  goUrrisiiiuf  ctisuum  ab  EbraUmo  S.  Cffdici*  diptllt- 
tur  (ilolle,  1729) : — lHs$ert,  qua  foUtcUuiug  tfintris  a 
Sj/ntturi  8,  Codidt  Ebraid  drptUitur  (Halle,*  17;^i9):— 
a  treatise  against  tbe  etymological  hypothesis,  defended 
by  Hermann  Hardt  and  otberR,  that  Hebrew  and  Ibe 

cdfinnle  tonj^ues  were  derived  fnun  (^reek  (  Hallr.  IT'JtV': 
-a  ireati-e  on  the  Hebrew  point,*,  in  which  he  li«'k  the 
side  of  CajKllus  (Halle,  1739) : — a  dissertation  on  Scn/>t- 
iire  Paronomatia  (Halle,  1787):— a  disputation  on  ife- 
fime  &lip«rg  (Halle,  1724).  2.  On  B^Ueal ExrgnU :  De 
lltrba  Borilh  (Halle,  17"2H)  -.—Ih  Iduimtn  if  Antiq. 
/ItMfcrid  (Halle,  ll'Sii) :  ~  J'/<il"li>;/im(it(i  Mrdkxt  (ja 
which  he  discusjses  certain  points  of  ihe  ars  mfdiettut 
the  liible)  i—OUenatkm€»  jMkkigiom  de  nomimbtuf  pre- 
priu  KbrtHt,  a  work  which  was  a  worthy  predetemer 

i>f  SiniDii's  <}iiiim(i.--tii  i')i  V.  T. : — Ifi**' rtntio  pliil'loffictt 
di  antiquilatihuf  aciiiom'ur  jKilridichiilU  (reprinted  in 
Ugolino,  Tkttaur.  xxiv,  323).  In  the  year  1749  he 
published  Tradattu  crUicM  de  varii$  kxtiottibtu  A".  T, 
eatife  eo^mdU  et  dtftidiemutu,  an  elaborate  treatise  en 
the  various  n  ndiiiir'  of  the  (Ireek  Testament,  exhibit- 
ing proofs  of  an  accurate  critical  jndfrmeiit.  It  ;rives 
some  account  of  theMSS,  known  in  hi>  day.  Inith  <  •ri.(  k 
and  latin;  of  the  ancient  versiuus,  and  of  the  pairi(>tic 
quotationa.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  bis  co-<i|>e ra- 
tion with  his  uni  lc,  /Ifim  i  h  MichdfUt  (ij.  v.).  in 
the  valuable  commenlary  on  tlie  UtiffiiHrriipfin.  Our 
author  contributeil  the  annotations  on  the  I'niverbt^ 
Lamentations,  and  DaiiicL  He  was  also  associated  with 
J.  H.  Michaelis  in  a  commcntarj*  on  the  l!r»t  two  of  the 
greater  pmidirts  .SinudtaneouMy  with  i)ir  v\..r!-  ..I  llie 
latter  on  Isaiah,  noticcil  nU've,  appeared  (.'.  R  Michae- 
lis's  treatise,  De  Jenrnia  ft  dr  Vaiuinin  rjnf  (  Halle,  1712). 
In  the  year  17.S6  ho  pubiisbed  a  short  work,  Dt  rati- 
cmio  A  moti  pmpkHtr.  See  Kitto,  Cyrlop.  Bibl.  Lit.  s.  v. ; 
Hentog,  Jteul-hnrijIJ'  i>ih!i' ,  -.  v. 

2.  joHAiiM  David,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Germany^ 
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Mb  17, 1717.  Aft«ri«eelTiniriM(raetion  for  MNiie  time 

from  private-  i^iiora,  Uiehaelis  s|i<  iic  four  ycnr-^  in  i)it> 
Uiphui  School  At  Halle, wheru  his  attention  wan  (lartii- 
■faiify  diraeted  to  languages  and  philosophy.  In  17:)3 
lMl^|«il»atMidib«kGtiuwattlMaiuffcnH7,an<l  it 
vHim*  tliai  he  ateiiMd  ham  the  ebmeellor  Lndwig's 
laetamt  on  (iorniaii  hiMeqr  the  Atundation  of  that 
hatirlcdge  uf  gi'iieral  law  and  of  the  cutisUiution  of  m>- 
tkty  which  waa  aft«rwartU  tti!«|ilAved  in  hb  Motai»cke$ 
BHkL  (See  beiow.)  In  1740  be  Tnited  fingUnd, 
wboe  be  mede  the  eeqneintanee  of  eercnd  eninent 
scholar*  tH>th  in  lionilon  ami  in  Oxfunl.  During  part 
of  hi*  resilience  in  Kii^Lan>l  he  |>rt  ached  in  the  (ierman 
ebapdetSU  James's  I'ala .  (  hi  his  return  to  (tirniany, 
he  devoted  bimeelf  to  (b«  eludy  of  butiny,  Oriental  Un- 
paf(».  and  Biblical  eritidmn.  tTiKin  the  death  of  the 

fhsiii  flli  r  l/iilwii,'.  MirtKii  ti-  \\  ri>  i  ■  ininiissionri!  to  ar- 
rarijie  aiiit  catalo'^ne  In-  iiiiinciiM'  library.  The  cata- 
li>i;ue  wa.«  publishe<l  in  1 71.),  and  ii*  considered  a  mtHlel 
fariodiworka.  MicheelU  puMiahed  hie  fliubaok  in 
It  wM  a  DiuertaHo  de  Pmtetuormm  ITtbr.  Aniifttirate, 
aii>l  wa,<  <iuite  ultr.i-orthiiilax,  written  in  the  Ruxturfiaii 
.manner.  lint  later  he  apjiears  to  have  joined  llie  s<  hool 
«f8cbulten<,  if  we  may  jiuip'  hy  the  Hebrew  (>ram- 
■Kbe  pubUahed  in  174.'>.  Thr  pietiMic  air  of  Halle 
inallirled  him  to  accept  the  priif1°i're<l  poaition  at  Giit- 
tin^ipn.  .inii  he  rt  mov^  ii  to  that  place  in  I74t),  and  ihcrc 
he  spent  thi-  rv^t  «(  his  life,  although  he  was  inviletl  by 
Frpilerick  the  tircat  in  17»»3  to  return  to  Pruwia.  To 
tke  Uatvefxtijr  of  Gdttingen  Micbaelis  rendered  the 
noat  impoftant  aerricea  aa  profo«Bor  of  theohigy  and 
fir;  ;it  il  lit.  r;it lire  frun)  17>."i  to  IT'.U:  a.H  n'crrtarv-  anil 
(iinvtur  of  Uie  lCo3-al  Society  of  Sciences,  from  17ol  to 
1770,  when  lie  left  it  on  account  of  aomc  difTerenccs  with 
the  nenben;  a*  editor  of  the  Journal  entitled  GeUkrit 
Amifm,  fimn  17S8  to  1770;  ami  aa  Ithrarian  and  di- 
ri^ter  eftiii-  |ihlloIi<;;ii'al  wtnin.-iry,  wliiih  would  have 
If  en  alian-ioncd  after  the  tleath  ot  (iesm  r  in  17»il  if 
Michatlis  had  not  cr>naente<l  to  direct  it  gratuitouMy. 

la  order  to  throw  new  light  upon  Biblical  acience, 
Kdnefia  planned  the  expedition  to  Arabia  and  India 


which  was  i-ondii('(< 


n  Cur-.iiii  Xi>'iiilir.    The  lirst 


pnjject  ofihis  enteriirixe  wa,s  Mil>nuitf'<l  in  the  year  1756 
to  barun  Von  Hemstorff,  then  minister  of  Frcdericli  V, 
king  of  l>eniiiark.  The  coune  of  the  travellers  waa 
fcwtfd  mainly  by  Micbaelis,  who  drew  up  a  seriea  of 
qu?»tioii4  f.ir  their  yuiilance.  These  .jui-ti  uis  dimniss 
the  OMM  interesting  points  of  Uililicnl  fs<.icnce — Mcred 
|eii|gn|diy.  Oriental  habits  and  custnmis  natural  pro- 
dMtfona  meDtioaed  in  the  Uible,  and  diseases  which 
MiD  efl^  men  in  the  East  as  they  did  of  old.  '*  Thf 
ptrsf.icuity,  an<I  prwi.Mon,  ami  le:iriiiiij4  with  wKieh  our 
author  pMpuses  the  questions,  and  the  inrorinaiion  in 
eimrer  to  them  obtained  by  Nielmhr  and  Forskal  (as 
Wdwdied  in  the  Vo^ffe  en  Arabie  and  I)**crij^ii>n  de 
f^roMeof  the  former,  and  in  the  ftrtrni>tumt»  Animii- 
etc..  of  the  l  itieri,  »triUiii-ly  illu>;rati'  the  .vi^'ac- 
itj  of  Michaielis  i  and  the  literary  results  of  the  expedi- 
ting though  abort  of  the  exoggenrtcd  expeetatione  of 
thetiflM^  have,  in  the  shape  of  tivc  r{uarto  volumes,  l)een 
pernanenlly  bentticial  to  Hiljlical  suience.  In  1775 
Michatli^  was  ni.itic  a  kni^'lil  ol  ilic  Polar  Star  hy  the 
king  of  Sweilen;  iu  IIM  he  was  appointed  an  AuUc 
cumm>lli>r  of  Hanover,  and  in  1789  lie  waa  deefcd  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  S<K*iety  of  London.  He  wa.«  also  a 
■wmber  of  the  Academy  of  In.<4cription.s  l'«rir<.  lie  die.l 
Au^'. -JJ.  1791. 

The  works  of  Micbaelis  are  veiy  numerous;  the  ful- 
are  aome  of  tlie  meet  impmcant   tn  Oriental 

fiMiaiare,  grammars  of  Hebrew,  (Tialdee,  Syriar.  aiul 
Artfiicand  treatises  on  various  subjects  conncn  t«>il  with 
th'  *.-  llt^.'ll.•lt;l•^  :  Orimlali*che  uiiti  Krfffrti.trhf  Hiftlii>- 

^  (a  valuable  periodical  coi^menced  by  Micbaelis  in 
1771,  and  of  wbieh  1m  eoadnetad  M  relii) AqipfriiMMf  a 
•  Laiea  ilfbraica  (6  pfs.  in  '2  voK  4to— nsefiil.  not 
■Me  fie  the  language  illit»tratetl,  than  for  the  iulorma- 
«n  IMIieal  geographf  ,  avchaolqgjr,  and 
VL-P 


natural  hiatiwy.  In  philoeophy :  an  emay  On  tke  fttjbi' 

enre  of  Ojiiiiiiiiis  on  I.iinfpuir/f,  and  of  I.dnf/iini/t  on  Dpin- 
ioM,  whii  h  oKtaiiied  a  prize  from  the  HniM»lan  Academy 
of  ScicncfM  in  I7.V.) ;  a  ireatiae  on  moral pkilomtphy,  and 
other  works.  In  IKstory,  fugrayliy,  and  chronoiegy; 
Spiciltyium  Ceiifp-aphin!  Mttrmomm  extern  pott  ikh- 
chiirtuin  (<i<)tting.  170'.',  17tlO)  ;  other  irenlistM  «tn  pwig- 
raphy  and  chmnolngy ;  several  se^jarate  ilii«ertationN  on 
the  laws  and  antitiuities  of  the  Jews,  the  substance  of 
noat  of  which  ia  embodied  in  hia  Momuteke$  Reektf  in 
6  Tola.  177(>-75;  a  second  edition  of  the  first  5  vola.  of 
this  Work  was  jiiilili»he<l  in  the  ytar-  I77o->«n.  This 
work,  which  i.s  coiisidere<l  the  in.isierpiect'  of  Miohaclis, 
was  translated  into  Knglish  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith, 
under  the  title  of  Cummfntaries  oh  ih»  Lam  o^  Moen 
fl814,  4  Toh.  8%'o).  '«The  great  object  of  Michaelie  in 
illiK  work  is  to  investigate  and  illustrate  the  philosophy 
of  the  ]SIo!snic  laws,  t4)  show  their  wonderful  adaptatioa 
in  every  respect  to  the  very  pecoUar  circumstancei«  in 
which  the  people  to  whom  they  were  given  had  l»ecn 
plaeed  by  Protndeivc* ;  and,  while  he  take*  every  oppor- 
tiniily  of  e>iahli-liiiii;  tlic  claims  of  Mosoa  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  ambai^Midor  from  heaven,  to  inculcate  u|K»n 
human  legialators  the  impHtMilleBaon  of  studying  those 
particolan  respecting  the  nature  and  poUtieal  aituatioiu 
the  ideaa  and  prejudices,  the  mannera  and  eottoma  of 
their  ooimtrymen.  by  attention  to  which  alone  they  can 
ever  hope  to  make  them  virtuous,  prus|ierouf(,  ami  \i&\y- 
py"  (Dr.  Smith's  Preface,  p.  xvii).  In  liiblical  criti- 
cism, Micbaelis's  Intrwiuctum  to  the  New  TaUmeat  it 
well  known  in  England  by  the  translation  of  the  Ute 
l>i.-ihop  Marwh  ;  he  also  published  part  of  an  Inlroilucllm 
to  tke  Old  TrttautetU ;  a  Translation  of  the  HilAf,  vUh 
Soiet,  for  the  Utiieartied;  a  monograph  on  the  three 
chief  Messianic  psalms  (viz.  x,  xl,  cx),  in  which  ha 
alily  defendeii  their  prophetic  character  (comp.  cardinal 
Wiseman, /^rfi/rc*,  p.  37H  I ;  a  curniueiitary  on  the  //ooJt 
of  Maectibeea  {\77S)\  on  hnltniastfs  {17&I).  He  also 
wrote  an  able  vindication  of  the  sacred  narrative  on  tke 
Buruil  tind  Remrrtetim  of  Chritt  aeeording  to  the  Four 
tram/>-tUti  (Halle,  1783;  English  transl.  1827);  and 
publiihtsl  Icanied  notes  on  an  e<liiion  of  l)i.ilio|i  I/iwth's 
Hacra  I'oetie  /Jebraorum  (reprinted  in  the  Oxford  edi- 
tion, with  Anther  annotationa  by  E,  F.  C  Koaenrnttlkr, 
1821). 

Johann  David  Mirhaelu  has  been  in  many  rcspecta 
more  intiuential  as  a  Biblical  writer  than  any  other  of 
the  numerous  savants  whom  t Germany  has  produced 
within  the  last  150  years.  He  exhibited  an  indomita* 
ble  encrigy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and,  har> 
ried  forward  by  an  inquiring  spirit,  he  could  not  fail  to 
proilure  valuable  writiniLr*.  riifortiinaiely.  however,  he 
was  iitconaistent  as  a  writer.  AnxiouM  to  adhere  to  the 
establiahed  iystca  of  Lntheranism,  he  disfdayed  out- 
wardly great  respect  for  the  Christian  religion,  while 
he  was  really  too  light-minded,  as  he  himself  ncknctwl- 
edge<»,  to  ailopi  ilieir  tone  ot  (iioiis  f(>eling.  Ii  i■^  Irue, 
however,  that  his  early  pictistic  training  ncverthcieas 
sustained  in  him  a  certain  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  He  endeavoied  eonatantly,  hy  new  and 
singularly  ingenioiH  theorie*.  to  remove  objections  to 
("hriHtianity ;  ami,  mueh  to  the  surpris*-  of  hi*  \niiinrer 
cnnberoporariea,  whose  rationalistic  views  were  ripening 
apaec^  he  held  to  the  faM  many  parte  of  the  older  tyw- 
ti>m.  which  they  had  either  modilled  or  thrown  aside. 
The  melancholy  cfinwquences,  however,  of  this  merely 
natural  persiuunion  are  iit'unclantly  nianife.st.  Destitute 
of  that  conviction  which  alone  can  give  a  cooiprehen- 
aiee  Inright  into  the  real  ehaiacter  of  levelation,  and 
the  harmonious  relation  of  its  several  parts,  he  had  no 
guide  to  enable  him  to  perceive  what  might  l)e  safely 
admitted  without  ihtrirnent  to  the  system  it-elf;  he 
cunsei{uenlly,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  peraona 
taking  only  a  partial  view  of  subfecta,  fireqnently  op- 
poM'd  the  objection,  instead  of  the  principle  on  whidl 
the  objection  waa  founded;  endeavored  to  remove  it  1^ 
in  confbnniQr  wiUi  bnh 
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it  equally  by  his  coneessioDfl  and  by  his 
own  inadequate  and  arbitmy  defenoeti   PcmMfsaed  of 

no  Hettled  principles,  pvery  minute  difficulty  prefiented 
it-i  lf  witli  iiitriii-ic  i\>u-v  and  porj>lc\i)y  to  miiul: 
hi.i  t'l  lii  r  was  a  rccd  ready  to  l>e  nhakcn  liy  fvcn'  fresh 
bm/.e;  all  that  he  had  previously  gained  m-mcd  again 
ataked  on  the  twie  of  eieh  petty  akitmiah;  and,  in  tlw 
rery  dencriptiTe  oomparifon  of  ijming,  be  waa  like  the 
liiiiiil  >j>l(lit'r  who  1(>h*«  his  lifo  In-fore  an  out|x>sU  wilh- 
vut  uncc  seeing  the  country  of  which  he  would  gain 
Tlie  theological  opinions  of  this  celebrated 
•K  new  t»  be  Inistedi  and,  indeed,  tbe  anioa* 
Mndcnt  cannot  but  be  dlagoaled  with  the  lerity  wbieb 
too  frvqufntly  appears  in  his  Mritintrs.  and  the  gross 
obscenity  whioh  frequently  detiU^  them.  After  all 
drawbacks,  however,  the  discriniinating  and  careful  stu- 
dent wall  addom  coosult  Hicbaelia  witbout  benefiting 
b^  bis  eraditioa  anddearaew  of  iDuatnition;  and  often 
inU  bn  And  objections  on  Scripture  refuted  with  much 
fbrae  and  felicituus  originality.  Dr.  Tholuck  describes 
Ifldiaclia  aaooeof  the  chief  pioiuHTK  of  neology,  thongb 
BOt  bflOUM  be  indulged  in  bold  ncolngical  aaMiroptioaai 
but  hecaose  be  was  devmd  of  religious  life,  retaining 
only  the  external  form  of  orthodoxy,  but  ahatidoning 
its  esaH  iice  an«l  »|>irit  (comp.  Tholuck,  Wnuixrhiv  Srhnf- 
tfM,  ii,  130).  See  Ijtbeit^tchreibung  ron  ihm  neliff  abyr- 
y<Mf<  (Leiniic  and  Hinteln,  1793);  CQ.UtgrMtJitogmm 
J,  D.  MtOtadu  (17<JI) ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  BOL  £ft.  a. 
EnglUh  Cyclop,  a.  v.;  Doring,  Getr/nti  Thiol.  Dfutsch- 
lamb,  voL  ii,  a.  v. ;  Ilagenbach,  Ch.  llUf.  of  the  IfUk  and 
191k  Cmturie$,  1 157  sq. ;  Kahnii<,  //t>^  n/GermtmProt- 
ettantUm,  p.  120. 

3.  JouAKM  Fbikdrich,  auutber  w riler  of  tbia  ftnuly, 
•  pnpB  of  Danslua,  ia  the  autbor  of  a  phlbdegieal  dis- 
sertatiun  on  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  tbe  Mcred 
name  D'<rt^it  (reprinted  in  Ugolino,  7'Ar4aur.xziv,10.V' 
188).  With  this  tieatiae  it  ia  woctb  wbile  to  oompare 
J.  D.  Michaelis's  remark 'i.  Supplement,  ad  I^,Mebnic. 
p.  6b-ii7 ;  atid  Gcscniua,  Thrxaur.  p.  9.'>-!H>. 

4.  JOUAKX  Groro,  who  Umiri^lu  <|  nft  divinity  pro- 
ftMor  atHallCbWas  bom  at  Zerbai  Mi^y  2^  169Q;  waa 
edneated  at  tbe  University  uf  Pnmeker;  in  1716  en- 
f<  n-(l  the  miiUHir}';  in  1717  ncccplcd  a  }»<iMtion  in  the 
gymna-imn  at  Frankfort-on-thc-()<ler ;  and  in  17;M1  was 
pTDmote<l  to  a  prufci^ionhip  in  the  university  then  at 

that  place.  In  1786  be  was  called  to  Uallc^'and  died 
tbere  July  16, 1788.  Ha  la  tbe  antbor  of  wreral  learned 

work.t ;  otu'.  on  the  fattMai  Catechetical  SchiKtl  uf  Alex- 
andria, waa  tirst  pobHfbed  in  1739;  another  work  isenti- 

tkd  f>lll  jurojinf  of  far  f  dodrinar  »tdutiiris  inde  a 

pnttvimgdio  iuq*9  ad  Noackim  (17Ai)i  be  is,  bow> 
ever,  better  known  for  bia  Ob$etralUmt$  Saerm,  a  vol- 
ume of  great  and  varied  eniiliti  in.  comprising  certain 
disputations  which  he  had  held  at  the  University  of 
Frankfort.  Una  volume  was  published  at  Utrecht  in 
1788;  wa  addtfie  titles  of  such  as  ciaini  mention  in  this 
work:  D»  ktoktnra  propter  mortiMt t — Ik  Ktu*eo,  a 
propro  puemriKii  lui!:!' h- nslmn  Jii.^tn  liii  fnUctn  rimli- 
cato  : — De  cnne,  fytid»>i<i  proph'lir  />■  Spirilu  Sando, 
tub  exttmo  lingvarvm  ignearvm  tymbolo  Apoatolu  cow 
mmmiettto: — De  enutuMt  molMuam  pimtifiei$  aMHCMM: 
—De  Saeerdotc,  ese  mmttfrh  $H0tit  mm  ^vUt.  In 
I\Mlino.  Themmr.  xi.  727-  7lH,  th(Tc  occurs  a  valuable 
dissertation,  Dt  Thuribmlo  Ailyli,  in  which  our  author 
fblly  considers 4lw  bi|^  priest's  sacrificial  duties  on  the 
great  dmg  of  atonentent,  and  lakes  occasion  to  illus- 
trate, in  an  interealang  manner,  tbe  priesthood  of  Christ 
in  some  of  iu  feafiircr^  s^■^  iiulicatcil  in  the  I'pi.sth-  to  the 
Hebrews  ( ix,7-lo).  bee  During,  (i<lrhrtr  ThioLDtuUch- 
lands,  ii,  ol6  sq.-,  KiUO,Cjfehp.  BibL  Lit.  s.  v.  (J.  H.W.) 

5.  JuiiAMM  Ubikkicii,  vfMM  the  wttok^  tbe  WMt  ao> 
cnrately  learned  of  all  tbe  aeoonspltsbed  memben  of  his 
family,  wa.H  horn  at  Klettenberir,  in  Hnhnstein,  .luly 
2ti,  ItiOH.  lie  studied  Oriental  literature  for  some 
yaais  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  had  the  cclc- 
Inted  Lndolf  for  bia  instiactor  in  EtbiopiCi   Ue  next  I 


studied  for  a  time  at  Leipaic,  and  then  removed  to  HaDe, 
tba  licadi^uaftan  of  Spener'a  inflnenoe,  and  beoaaoa  ]»• 
bfarian  to  tbe  nntverBiQr,  later  pwfcssor  of  tbe  Oriental 

lan^cuage*.  ami  <'V('ntually  of  divinity.  lialle  was  at 
(hat  time  the  must  renowned  of  the  Girnian  innverM- 
ties;  its  professora  were  eminent  men,  aiul  its  schuok 
cmwdedwIthaagarstadeBt^aDd  J.Uetmicb  Mifhariii 
was  the  soul  of  the  plaesw  In  connection  with  A.  H. 
Kranke,  he  instituted  the  Collegium  Oriental  7 lii-ologi' 
nfm,aseminar\-  for  instruction  in  the  Biblical  languagnk 
Fifty  years  before  Kennioott's  publication,  J.  li.  Micha- 
eUs,'  aftar  sonM  thirtif  yaan^  ooosdcntiDua  labor,  led 
tba  way  in  OM'Testameat  textual  eritidam  by  taauing 
from  the  press  a  carefully-edited  Hebrew  Bible  (Halle, 
1720,  2  vols.  4io).  Kenniootl,  who  was  impetumis  in 
judgment,  s{Rike  slightingly  of  this  work,  as  if  tbe  ai>- 
tbor,  from  £atror  of  the  Hasoictio  test,  bad  iiqpiiopadQr 
used  bia  naniucripu  (see  Kennioott^s  Ammal  Ateami 
of  Hebrew  ColUctions,  p.  1  Kii.  Hi  afterwards  m<^iified 
his  opinion  in  the  following  slatemenl,  w  hich  we  ex- 
tract, as  giving  a  good  description  of  Michaelis's  la- 
boox  "Tbia  edition  waa  tba  lint  wliicb  contained  any 
varioaa  readings  collected  ftorn  Hebrew  MSS.  by  a 
Christian  editor.  'I"hf  text  tnktu  fn»m  .lablotiski':! 
etlition.  with  some  lew  etneutlalions.  .  .  .  There  were 
collated  for  thi;*  Bible  most  of  the  best  printed  e<litiea% 

and  also  fire  Hebrew  MiSS.  brlonging  to  tlie  iihraiy  at 
Efftirt;  two  of  which  contain  tbe  verses  in  Joshua  ex- 
cluded by  the  Mas^iM.  The  propriety  of  selecting  va- 
rious reatliug:*  from  Hebrew  MSS.  and  ancient  veruoos 
i  is  set  forth  in  the  preface"  (Hist,  of  Utlrr.  Text,  Diutrl, 
i  ii,  487,  Teller's  ed.  p.  466).  Three  quarto  voluntea  <rf 
exegesis,  in  the  shape  of  a  commentary  on  tbe  /lagh- 

(^rripAa,  entitled  .\ niinfiltutu/l  P/itlol<>;/ir,i-f-'xir;,fi,,f  i:t 

I  Ha;;ioyraphU  (Halle,  1720),  accompanied  the  critical 
I  text.    This  is  a  work  of  still  acknowledged  value.  J. 

H.  Micbaelia  waa  tba  geneial  editor  of  the  whdc  work ; 

but  be  received  asrisunee  ftom  bis  nephew,  and  from 

Hanihad]  in  [lortionn  of  it.  The  annotation.s  i>n  the 
I'salins,  ,Iob.  Canticles,  K^ra,  and  the  Chronicles  were 
contributed  by  him  (on  the  critical  merit  of  our  author, 
see  Wiaeman,  Cmmtctiim  betwtm  Seiatee,  etc.  2d  ed.  p^ 
849).  Other  works  of  hisi,  worthy  of  mention  here,  are, 
a  dissertation,  Dr  ParaJuo: — a  tract.  I>e  fffcuHnrihut 
Urbrtrorum  htquendi  modi*  (Halle,  1702): — I>e  Irtaia 
propheta  eju»que  vaticimo  (Halle,  1710) : — and  on  the 
M.  T,  De  tejctu  N,  T.  Gntco  (Halle,  1707  -.—liUroduiiim 
i»  Jaettbi  epittokm  (HaUe,  1722,  4  to).  Johann  Hein- 
rich  Mi!  hni  li>  ilied  in  173«.  See  During,  (itlthrte  TieoL 
iHuiichland*,  vuL  ii,  a.  v. ;  Uerzug,  Jietd-lMyUopUiet 
ix,  US  sq. 

Michaelia,  Sebastien,  a  French  Dominican,  waa 
bom  in  IMS,  at  Saint-Zacharie,  Flovence.  He  tBlv> 
duccd  reibtma  into  many  houses  cf  bis  order,  fbr  wMeb, 

with  the  consent  of  the  court  of  Home,  he  raif*ed  a  par- 
ticular congregation.  Michaelis  wns  i  Uv  tirsi  vicar-gen- 
eral of  this  Uxly,  and,  after  havinj,'  n  fused  in  16T9  the 
bishopric  of  Frrju%  became  prior  of  the  new  ooovent  of 
the  FMar  Preaclien  at  Paris  in  1618;  He  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  rr  -iforer  of  the  Onlnr  of  St.  I>t>minic  in 
France,  a  work  with  which  in  our  linys  l^cordaire's 
name  has  figured  prominently,  liesides  some  religions 
works,  be  wrote  L'Huitoirt  ririfable  de  or  gmi  t'ttlpaui 
mm  texoreitme  A  troi»fille$  po$$idie*  au  pay*  de  Fh»' 
drf,  arte  un  Traite  <1<.<  Snrnrrs  ft  <U  f  .\fiH/iciens  (Paris, 
H;2;i,  2  vols.  «v<>) ;  anil  edited  Ia-  Fevro,  Calatdfitr 
kirtorique  rt  ch rvtioUtgiqtie  de  PlSglm  dt  Pari$,  See 
Hoefer,  \tiur.  Hi');;,  (irnirtilf,  8.  v. 

Michaeliua,  JoNAti,  a  Itcforroeil  (Dutch)  minister, 
the  first  minister  of  tbe  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
waa  bom  in  1677;  waa  educated  at  Lieydeo  UnivcniQr; 
settled  in  Holland  in  1612-16,  in  Su  .Salvador  in  1624- 
■2.">,  in  (iiiinra  in  Iti'JG  27,  and  then  niicrated  to  this 
country,  and  arrived  at  Manhattan  (now  New  York)  iu 
1628.  Ha  organised  a  oonsistor}-,  administered  tite  i 
and  parfotsMd  all  tba  faoetions  of  a 
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the  first  schtfolmasKr.  Afti  r  a  fi  w  yean 
•fterriee  bo  rctunu-d  to  llullaiul,  and  "the  (.'lassis  of 
Aiii<it«Td«ni  wished  to  send  biiu  t>ack  to  New  York  in 
but  he  did  not  retiim.  At  hii  flnt  ooinmuninn 
hm  ht  had  Mr  enammtieiBtt.  H*  pcfarts  ■  mhI  pict- 
iir.>  nf  rhr  low  rciiiilitioii  nf  the  nativei«,  and  |iri)iKist'»  to 
1*1  tiic  ]>areiit8  i;i>  and  try  to  educate  the  children,  llin 
ktter  bPMthe:!  a  stpirit  uf  •It-^p  piety,  and  of  aubmisitiiiu 
to  the  dirine  will  io  all  hia  betmttMotaU,"  His  wiA 


tliktt  GoqML  In  16U  btt  wm  MMOMdad  by  the  Bev.  |  phat  g»Tt  4xde»  to  iimuet  tlie  peoplB  of  the  various 
BnaudM  Bogardoi,  who  was  aommpMiicd  bjr  Adan  ckieiof  Jadahtnthoaaii!i«dlaw(f  Chnn.xrii,7  ).  Rc. 

~   9ia 

3.  The  father  of  Achbor,  which  Utter  was  one  of  the 
courtiers  (perhaps  a  Le^ila)  MBt  by  Jcwiah  to  inqiiiM 
of  the  imiphetcaa  Uuldab  ooBoeBuag  the  newly-disoov^ 
cre«l  copy  of  the  ftumtuA  («  Kings  xxii,  12),  h.C 
ante  In  the  (loraUe!  iiasNi^e  (-2  Chron.  xxxiv.SU) 
111-  i»  called  Micaii,  and  his  fathers  name  is  wriltan 
Abduu. 

4.  The  son  of  Gcnariali  and  gnndabn  of  Sbaphan : 
after  tbdr  arriTal  in  this  |  after  havinf;  heaid  Bfenidi  read  the  terrible  predictions 

I'f  Jcruniiali  in  liis  father's  hall,  he  wvut,  a[>parenlly 
with  good  iuieiitioiis,  t»>  np«.>n  to  the  king*  i>tiicen 
what  he  had  Iieard  (Jer.  xxxvi,  11-18).  B.C.  60&. 
»  Mirhaiah  was  tlie  thiid  in  descent  of  a  princely  faiai« 
ly,  wIkm  name*  aie  molded  in  connection  with  im- 
[Mirtant  rtlij,'i(iU8  transactions.  Mis  iirandfatlur  Sluv 
phan  was  the  «cTil>c,  or  secrctar>-,  of  kinj;  .Josiah,  to  whom 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest  fintt  delivcretl  the  book  at  tbc 
law  which  be  aaid  he  had  found  in  the  House  of  Jeho- 
vah— 8haphan  first  {>friu>in|?  the  book  himself,  and  tlien 
reailiiij;  it  ali>u<l  tu  tin-  youlliful  kiiiv' ;  '  Kim,';*  xxii.  Id'. 
It  was  fmtn  his  father  tnmariah's  chamber  in  the  Tem- 
ple that  Baruch  read  the  prophecies  of  Jemnlab  In  the 
cars  of  all  the  people.  Moreover,  Gemariah  was  one  nf 
the  three  who  made  intercession  to  kinf;  Zedekiah,  al- 
th(i(ii;h  in  vain,  tlinl  )>•'  w  ould  not  burn  the  roll  contain- 
ing Jeremiah's  prophecies"  (Smith).   See  Jkmuiiah. 

5.  The  aoa  of  Zaoeiir  and  fbthar  of  llattMiiah,  Le- 
vitca  ("  prirflt.V  son^")  of  the  line  «f  Altph  (Ndl.  xtt, 
35).    IJ.C.  considerably  ante  •IMi, 

6.  One  of  the  priesta  who  celebrated  with  trumpets 
the  completion  of  the  walls  of  Jenisskm  after  the  exile 
(Neh.xii.41).  KC.4M. 

Mi'dial  (Hah.  Mital',  ^T^,  rmlet,  mini  Sam. 

xvii,20;  Sept,  M»x<'A  v.  r.  .M»,\x/i,\;  .lofipphuis,  M»x'iA<». 
Ani.  vi,  11,  4),  the  younger  of  king  Sauls  two  daiigb- 
ters  (1  Sam.xiv,  49),  doubtless  by  his  wifiiAhiiioain  (I 
Sam.  xir,  50).  la  the  foUowiog  sutement  of  the  Bibli- 
cal history,  we  chiefly  follow  the  praphic  account  of  Mr. 
Gfove,  ill  SniiiliN  //i.  f.  n/'ihf  mUr,  «.  v.    .Vc  D.vv  in. 

The  king  bail  proposed  to  bestow  on  David  bis  eldest 
daughter  Menri){  but  before  the  naniage  eonld  be  ar- 
ranged an  unexpected  tain  was  given  to  the  matter  hy 
the  behavior  of  Michal,  who  fell  violently  in  love  with 
the  youiiL;  hero.  Tiif  marriagi'  with  her  elder  sister 
was  at  once  put  aside.  .Saul  eagerly  caught  at  the  op- 
portunity  which  the  change  ofl^red  him  ofezperfnf  Me 
rival  to  the  risk  of  death.  The  price  fixed  on  Michai's 
hand  was  no  less  than  the  slaughter  of  a  huiulred  I'hi- 
listinea.  For  these  the  usual  "dowrj*"  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  East,  from  the  time  of  Ja- 
cob down  to  the  pfcsent  day,  the  fhlher  is  pdd  Ibr  Us 
daughter,  was  reUnquished  David  by  a  brilliant  feat 
doubled  the  tale  of  victims.  an<l  Michal  Ix-came  his  wife 
(I  Sam.  x\ iii,  "JO  I.  W'liit  her  a^'o  was  we  do  not 
know — her  husband  cannot  have  been  more  than  twen« 
ty.   BX!.eir.  1068. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  strenpth  of  her  RfTection 
was  put  to  the  pniof.  They  tut'm  to  have  been  living 
at  (;il>eah,  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  king  ami  the 
army.  After  one  of  Saul's  attacks  of  freosy,  iu  which 
David  had  bereiy  csesiwd  bdnir  tnuudxsd  hy  the 
king^s  great  spear,  lilichal  leame<i  that  the  house  was 
watched  by  the  myrmidons  of  .Saul,  and  tliat  it  was  in- 
tended on  the  next  morning  to  attack  her  husband  as 
be  left  his  door  (1  Sam.  xix,  11).  That  the  intention 
was  real  was  eviilenC  ftea  the  behavior  of  tlie  itn^ 
soldiers,  who  paraded  round  and  round  the  town,  and 
"reluming"  to  the  house  "in  the  evening,"  with  loud 
cric^!^,  more  like  the  yelN  of  the  savage  do^s  nf  the  Kn»t 
than  the  utterances  of  human  bein^  blilfhfd  oat" 
curses  and  lies  against  the  young  WMliog  who  had  se 
Utely  shameil  them  all  (l*Ba.  lix.  3.  t'.  7,  12).  Mirhal 
seems  to  have  known  too  well  the  vaciUaliog  and  fero* 
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tHtiXf, ituyinji  him  with  three  .small  children.  This 
htltr,  and  other  particulars  rexiHHting  this  pioiuTr  of 
the  Dutch  churches  in  this  cxiuntr}-,  are  fouud  in  t'ola- 
wU  UkL  ^Ntm  I'ork,  ii,  759-770.  See  also  Conrin's 
MwmaHl^.Ckmrdk,p.lU.  (W.J.&T.) 

Michaelmas,  aday  wbicht  according  to  the  Church 
«f  Rixnc^  was  set  apart  to  expices  her  thankftalness  to 
G«d  fcr  the  many  heneflts  she  had  raeehred  by  the  min- 

b'.ty  .if  h  ,ly  hil;'  1*;  and  calle<l  Michaelmas  because  St, 
Wichail  Is  alluilcil  to  in  .Scripture  as  an  angel  of  great 
power  and  dignity,  and  as  presiding  and  watching  over 
the  Ghareb  of  God  with  paiticnlar  vigilanee  and  appli- 
MioB,  end  as  trfmnphant  orcr  the  deriL   It  origi- 

■BlSd  in  some  provincial  fesllriliee  wiii.  ti  were  intro- 
daeed  between  the  3d  and  9th  eentories,  ami  w  hich  were 
then  combined  into  one  common  celebration  on  the  29th 
•f  Ssptenber,  the  d^  en  whieh  St.  Michael's  Church 
«a  Voent  Garjeanns  was  dediestsd,  as  meotiflaed  in  the 
Saxon  fhroiiiclc  in  lOI  1,  and  in  Kfhelred's  laws  in  1014, 
There  l<<  a  tradition  that  thiii  feast  was  instituted  by 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  It  was  generally  ob- 
■tnrcd  ia  the  8th  century;  in  the  12th  centnry  by  the 
OMndl  of  Majrenee,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  Greek 

Cliiiri  )i,  in  .vonlnTU-e  w  ith  .ni  iiiiiiiii-ti<>ii  .if  the  em|M'ror 
MiuiucK  jimneniiii.  The  apiiarition  ol  St.  .Michael,  ••  the 
prince  seraphim,  leader  of  the  angelic  hosts,  prefect  of 
Itediae,  and  conductor  of  aouls  to  the  place  of  repose," 
to  whom  eeaetery  chapeb  and  eharebes  on  hilb  were 

in  .Mtiv.|iiince  dedi.Mti  il.  was  ohxcrved  on  tiie  Mth  of 
Mar.  Ill  (he  1 0th  century  there  was  a  curious  8U]>er- 
«iuoa  that  on  every  Monday  mming  St.liiehad  heU 
kigh  toiH  in  the  chatchse. 

ThetirMk  and  other  Eastern  ehorehes,  the  Church  nt 
Eriirbi.'i.  ai  well  as  ^-everal  other  evangelical  churches^ 
rtiiiiim.  1.1  ubserve  the  Vensi  of  .St,  Michael,  acounliog 
«"  H  ti.  Illy,  in  order  "  that  the  pntple  may  know  what 
btatfiu  ChriatiaDa  receive  by  the  ministry  of  mgels" 
{(kAeCmmm  Prayer,  {>.  190). 

Honii.th  Chiirc}),  licsides  ol»*erving  St.  Michael- 
■S^also  celebrates  three  ap(M-arances  of  St,  .Michael, 
«Udl  hare  happened  (we  are  told)  in  these  Uter  years. 
Theintia  the  appaaianoe  of  this  archangel  at  Coloaaua, 
to  PhryiKia;  but  at  what  tlsM  the  Romanists  do  not 
kiii.ir  f!u  m%elvc«.  They  observe  Sejit.  C,  &s  the  day. 
Th.  M'(i,i»d  is  that  of  MDont  (iarganus,  in  the  kingdom 
ofNapHahout  theendeftheMieentufy.  Hay  8  is 
•tt  ^Mft  as  the  day  to  oooimeniorate  the'event.  The 
"«d  is  his  reputed  appearance  to  Aubert,  bishop  of 
Avranchft*.  ufM.n  a  rock  called  the  Tomb,  where  now 
the  alibeyof  St,  .Michael  I  his  was  about  T(Mj. 
fkt.il,cr  16  it  observed  in  raemorv  of  this  evenL  See 
Jw^ghtoo,  hibUolk.  llUt.  San  a,  ii.  93 ;  Procter,  Om  the 
^«fOmmim  Praytr,  p.  3i)I ;  WTieaflv.f?n  tke  Com- 
*>o»Prayr,\,.  253:  BntUr,  Urts  n/r,„l,-,.  Marlijrt, 
mi'.i!o«t#,ii,94;  iii,  177;  Michatlia,  Z/«iiicird«Mki/rti 
•>Ac«niftwlrelJaLiii,28sq. 

ifi'chah  (Hell,  as  in  Mk  aiaii),  a  son  of  I'/.^iel  and 
•»sli«hiteprie»t(l  Chrun.  xxiv,a4,26);  elsewbere(l 
Ci»oQ.xxiii,tiOnoracsiMdyA«g]idaedMioAH(^T.). 

ICchai"ah  (for  the  Ileb.,  et.  ..  !«ee  MiCAUhX  the 
•StoS  of  several  men  and  one  woman. 
l.The  queen-mother  of  king  .\l.ijah      Cbmn.  xiii, 
*^>wn  (2  Chran.  xi,  20)  called  Uaaomah  (q.T,). 
>•  <«e  ef  the  HtfoMil  chieftains  to  whom  Jehoahar 
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I  ^Uapoationof  ber  Cttber  wben  in  these  djemouiacal 
moods.  The  attack  wu  oidcfcd  fx  the  nornlBgt  tat 

Irt  fnrc  tlif  mnriiiiif;  jirrivcii  kiiij;  will  pre ilmbly  have 
chauu'.  il  hb  miiul  and  haMtiuU  his  Mrokc.  So.  like  a 
true  scildiiT's  wife,  she  nwcu  »tra»agem  by  »irai:i-« m. 
She  6at  provided  fir  David's  safety  by  kiwehug  hint 
out  of  the  window;  to  pun  time  for  him  to  reach  the 
rwiiU-nce  ul"  Sjinim  1,  she  iifxt  ilr(>st<cil  tip  tlic  l)e<l  as  if 
suUuccu|iicd  by  bitn ;  uae  of  iitr  u  ruphim,  or  household 
gods,  was  laid  in  the  bed,  its  bead  envtlo|Kd,  like  that 
of  a  (deeper,  in  the  usual  net  i  m>  ICwaM,  Ueick.  iij»  lUl, 
raiders  "^''IIS,  rather  perha|Kt  a.  quilt  <a  nittrM,  A.V. 
'•piUow"  [q.'  T.l)  of  goM's  hair  for  protection  from 
giiat",  the  rest  of  tlie  fipirc  covered  with  the  wide  h^fid 
or  pLiid.  It  hapi>eiK'd  as  she  had  feared;  Saul  couM 
not  delay  his  vengeance  till  David  appcari'd  out  of 
d<Mjr>i.  hut  M^iii  his  i)eople  into  the  house.  Tlie  reply 
of  Michal  i!«  that  her  bu»band  is  ill  and  cannot  be  dis- 
At  last  Saul  will  be  baulked  no  longer:  his 

 ^  J  fatob  their  way  into  the  iDmoat  apartment, 

md  tboe  diaeover  the  deception  which  baa  been  pli^ed 
off  ujKin  ihcm  with  such  mien  s^.  Said's  rage  may  be 
imagined:  his  fur>'  was  »uch  thut  Mithal  was  obliged 
to  fatiricate  •  stocy  of  David's  having  attempted  to  Jtill 


iier(l  Sam.  xis.  12-17).   ii.C.  cir.  1U<>2. 
This  was  the  last  time  she  saw  her  btiaband  for  many 

Vf  .ir-;  nnd  whtii  tlic  nipture  h<-twpen  Saul  mi  l  Dnvid   aloiij;  the  road  over  Olivet,  and  tn  i 
had  U'conic  ojKn  and  int  tirahh'.  Mirhal  was  iiiarrud  to 
another  man,  I'halti, or  rhallitl.of  (iallim  (I  .Sam.  xxv, 
41 ;  2  S«m.  iii,  16),  a  v  illa;,'G  apparently  not  far  from  Gib- 


.  .  .  my  wife  Michal  whom  I  cspouMtl  to  me  for  a  hui>- 
dnd  foreskina  of  the  Philistines  "  (^1  Sam.  iii,  13,  14). 
The  meatiiiir  toolt  pUca  at  Hebron.  11.C.  dr.  1047. 
How  Michal  comported  heraelf  in  the  abend  dreum- 

htanct  rt  iif  David's  lioust-liuld,  lin\s  she  n  ocivcl  ..r  \«  a> 
received  by  Abigail  and  iVhinoaui  wi-  an-  luit  told ;  but 
it  ia  plain  from  the  subeeciuent  occurrences  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  alter  the  reUtions  of  bcnelf  and 
David.  They  were  no  lonper  what  they  had  been  to 
i-ai-li  I itlii  r.  'rhc  alivnatii'ii  "a- )in>Kal'!\  mutual.  On 
her  side  must  have  be«n  the  recollection  of  the  long  con- 
teaU  which  had  taken  pkMeln  ihe  interval  between  her 
father  and  David;  the  strong  anti-Saulite  and  antt- 
Benjamite  feeling  prevalent  in  the  ramp  at  Uebnm. 
where  every  word  she  heard  must  have  (x>ntaiiied  some 
distasteful  idlusion,  and  where  at  every  turn  she  moat 
have  eneounteied  men  like  Abiathar  the  priest  «r  fia 

iah  the  (lihronit*'  (  t  Chmn.  xii,  4;  com]v  2  Sam.  XZlt 
2  ),  who  had  loxt  the  wlmle  or  the  greater  |iart  of  their 
relatives  in  some  sudden  burst  of  her  father's  furj-.  Add 
to  this  the  ooniMCtaon  between  her  husband  and  the 
Philistines  w1h>  bad  killed  her  father  and  brothers :  and, 
miirt'  tiian  all  i»erha|ir'.  iht  im  vitaMf  (lifT<  niic*- 1><  tw.-.  n 
the  buy-huaband  of  bcr  rccoUectious  and  the  matured 
and  oocnpied  wanior  who  now  reeehred  her.  The 
whole  must  have  mme  upon  her  as  a  itRNig  oontoat  ta 
the  affectionate  husband  whose  tears  had  foDo'wed  her 

h.ime  over  which 

we  cannot  doubt  she  ruled  supreme.  On  the  ude  of 
David  it  is  natnial  to  put  her  adranead  years,  in  a  cli- 
mate where  women  are  old  at  thirty,  and  pnbabfy  a 


Her  father  pmljably  did  not  believe  her  story  ]  j^.t„]ant  and  jealous  temper  inherited  frtnn  her  father. 
COOceniiii^' DaviilM  M  ains  hut  he  had  taken  a<lvantaKe  i  ,„„.  ,,i,i|,„rst  uf  «hii  li  certainly  produced  the  ru{)ture 
of  it  by  l  aiio  UiiiK  her  fonner  marriage.    Daviil,  how-  |  ibcm  which  doses  our  knowledge  of  MicliaL 

ever,  m  x\w  <.\\\ .-roe  had  been  without  his  consent,  felt      ||  ^„  ^  day  of  David's  greatest  tiinnpb,  wbCD  he 
that  the  htw  tl>eut.  xxiv,  4)  against  a  husband  taking  i.n.ughi  the  Ark  of  .lehovah  from  ita  ttopoiaiyiftimi 
back  a  divorced  wife  could  not  apjily  in  this  case;  he  |  ^,1^^^.  ,„  j,^  |„„„p  \^      newly-acquired  city.   It  was  a 


therefore  furTiinlly  reclaimed  her  <-f  Nh-lMtshethj  Who 
employed  no  less  a  |>crsonage  than  Ahner  to  uke  her 
'  fhim  nudtlel,  and  oHiduct  her  with  all  honor  to  David. 
It  was  mider  cover  of  this  mission  that  Aimer  sounded 
the  elders  of  Tsrael  respecting  their  acceptance  of  David 
for  kiut:.  ami  i  oufc-rred  with  David  himself  mi  ilie  same 
aiilject  al  lieliron  vl  Sam.  iii.  lS-8i).  As  this  demand 
was  not  made  by  \):\w\  until  Abtwr  hail  contrived  to 
intUnate  his  tlexignf  it  has  been  aopiMMed  by  some  that 
it  was  maiinficd  between  them  solely  to  afRird  Abner 
ail  Ksd'ii-iliU'  i  rraihl  in  t;.iiiiur  l|i  l)ron  ;  lint  it  is  more 
pleasant  to  supiiose  that,  nlilioufxh  the  matter  happened 
to  be  so  timed  as  to  give  a  color  to  this  suspicion,  the 
demand  really  araae  from  David's  revived  affection  fur 
his  first  wife  and  earliest  hnre.  After  the  death  of  her 
fatlu  r  wA  Ln  iliiT'^  at  (;iUM»a.  Midial  and  hrr  new  hus- 
band apiH'ar  lo  have  betaken  thcrosdves,  with  the  rest 
of  the  family  of  Saul,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 
If  the  old  Jewish  tradition  inserted  by  the  Taigum  in 
2  Sam.  xxi  may  followed,  she  was  oeenpied  ill  bring- 
ing up  the  sons  of  her  )>i«ter  M.  rali  au  i  Ailriel  of  Mabo- 
lah.  Al  any  rate,  it  is  on  die  mad  U  adinR  up  from  the 
Jordan  valley  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  ih«t  wc  tirsl  en- 
counter her  witli  her  husband—Michal  umicr  the  joint 
escort  of  Daviil's  messengem  and  Abner's  twrniy  men. 
rn  ruutt  to  David  at  llehn.n.  ihf  >uliiiii-MM  I'lialtiel 
behind,  bewailing  the  wife  thus  torn  Irom  hini.  It  was 
at  least  finirteen  years  unce  David  and  slie  had  parted 
at  ilibcah,  since  she  had  watched  him  disappear  down 


triumph  in  everj-  res{>ect  i>ecHliarly  hi;*  "Wu.  The 
procowiou  consisted  of  priests,  Invites,  the  caj»iain»  "f 
the  boat,  the  ehlera  of  the  nation ;  and  conB[>iruou»  in 
front,  '•  in  \hv  riii  l-t  nf  the  damsels  playing  on  the  tim- 
brels" (ctinip.  r.Mi.  lx\  iii,  2')),  was  the  king  dancing  and 
leaping.  ]klichal  watched  this  procession  approach  fn»m 
tlie  window  of  her  apartmenu  in  the  royal  haicm ;  the 
rooctona  of  her  hntliand,  clothed  only  in  a  thin  lioai 
ephod  (I  Chit>n.  xv,  '27\  shocked  her  as  undignified  and 
intleccnt — "  she  despised  him  in  licr  heart."  B.C,  cir. 
1043.  It  would  havo  been  well  if  her  contempt  had 
rested  there ;  but  it  was  not  in  bcr  nature  to  oonced  it, 
and  when,  after  the  exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over 
— the  last  humt-offering  and  the  last  ]«  sc  i-ofT.  riuc  of- 
fered, the  last  portion  distributed  to  the  cnrnd  of  wor^ 
shippers— the  king  entered  his  hotise  to  blese  Ma  fhm* 
ilv.  lie  wa><  ri  M'ived  by  lii**  wife,  not  with  the  mngratu- 
lations  whii  h  he  had  a  riuht  to  expect,  and  which  would 
have  been  so  grateful  to  him,  but  with  a  bitter  taunt, 
which  showed  how  incapable  she  was  of  appreciating 
cither  her  boaband**  temper  or  the  service  in  which  he 
had  l»een  engaged.  David's  retort  was  a  tremendous 
one,  convoyeil  in  words  which  once  ?p<ikcn  could  never 
be  recalled".  It  gatherctl  up  all  the  differences  bctw(«n 
than  which  made  s)-mpatby  no  longer  posnble,aiid  w« 
do  not  need  the  aasorance  of  the  sacred  writer,  that  '■lli- 

chal  h.td  no  child  unto  the  dny  of  hi  r  drallt."  to  fwl 
quite  certain  that  all  intercourse  between  her  aiul  David 


the  com  iim.  the  darkncM.  and  had  perilled  her  own  Ufe  I  ^T-^-\^^^tl'T.  tl^T^'  ll^  .^i 


for  his  against  lli<  rau'c  of  In  r  iii«aiio  father.  That  Da- 
vid's love  for  his  absent  wile  hail  niulcrgonc  no  change 
in  the  interval  seems  certain  from  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  reclaims  her  as  soon  as  the  opponmiity  is  af- 
funled  him.  Imporunt  as  it  was  to  him  to  make  an  al- 
liance with  Ishboshcth  and  the  ^'r»al  triU-of  J{«  nj.niniii. 
and  much  as  he  respected  Abner,  he  will  not  listen  fur 
a  moment  to  any  overtures  till  hia  wilb  it  restored. 
Ever}'  rircumstanne  is  fresh  in  his  menKWy.  **!  will 
nut  sec  Uiy  face  except  thou  first  bring  Saul's  dangbtOT 


4,  S)  intimates  that  she  returned  to  Phaltiel,  but  of  this 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  records  of  the  Bihte;  and  it 

would  be  difficult  \»  rtcoiuilc  piich  a  thing  with  the 
known  ideas  of  the  Jews  as  to  w«imcn  who  had  once 
shared  the  king's  bed.  ScoAMaRAa;  Adomj  ah.  The 
fanciful  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Taignm  OQ 
Kuth  iii.  3,  states  that  Phaltiel  had  from  tlie  first  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  alluded  to  in  the  text.  He 
is  placed  in  Ihe  same  rank  with  Joseph,  and  o^m- 
aa«*f1idti«lr«inarUiilh,«liapioascX7*5n, 
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,  Um  word  ued  fix  tlie  Puritanft  of  (Im  Now* 
TbHim— t  timM).  who  plieed  a  sword  factwaen  biniMlf 
and  Ifidial,  Saur>  ilaughur,  k>t  III-  ■'tiiiiiM  in  unto 
bcx."  It  Wft»  tilUli,  perhxpti,  as  Abarban«d  ri-marlu,  or- 
dered by  l*rDvtdeuce  thai  the  race  of  Sanl  and  David 
•boold  not  be  muted,  and  that  ao  one  deriving  a^jr  ap- 
panot  right  from  Said  thouM  MoeMd  to  the  thioiM. 

Her  name  a]'jx-ap?  but  iitu-f  aijain  (  J  Sam.  xxi.H),aM 
(be  briiimr-up,  or  mure  accural»ly  the  niotht  r,  of  live 
of  the  );ran>k-iiil(lrcii  of  SatU  who  wen*  sacriticed  to 
horab by tba iiibaoaif  an tba Ititt of tiibaalw  Jtatitia 
probably  OMire  comet  to  aiihalitiita  Merab  fbr  HirJiid  in 
thi->  place  (soe  llhi.'n:,flfffr.deriCrSt»p,Ho!»\.;  Flu'»cU- 
mann.  Itf  jiiiU  Mirhnl.  Altorf,  1716).    Stc  AoniKU 

Michel,  Aligustin,  a  <aTnian  lionian  CallioliC 
thw>lt>}jian,  wa-i  bom  in  l<>r,l,  at  I  iit<  r>lor(T,  liavaria, 
and  was  cducat4!d  at  the  Univcnity  of  Dillingen.  lie 
•ta^ed  both  th«ok>gry  and  law,  and  aeenred  the  doo- 
toraie  in  divinity  ami  nl-wi  in  law.  .\ftrr  tini^hin^;  his 
stiHlic:^.  he  n  iuriu  ci  it  aclu-r  to  the  convent-iwhtiol  of 
his  native  plate,  «li<  r<  he  had  prf[»areil  for  ih«  uuivor- 
aity.  He  wa»  aft(>rw«nl8  appointeid  eccleiiiaatical  coun- 
aeUor  by  the  prince  elector  of  Cologne,  the  prince  biabap 
of  Frritinji,  and  the  prince  ahlKit  of  Kcropten.  lit-  died 
in  iTol.  Some  of  hi.'i  m<Kit  im(K>rtaiit  workA,  besides 
many  (lisacrtalionii  and  rontributiuiis  to  periodicalfl,  are, 
Hxpoti/imtt  M  Ptabnott  i»  CaMtica^  Cemnimm  dammi- 
gaU*,  ete.  (iwvcr  pnbliahed)  i~7%eolmfia  eammietHmh^ 

mlit  (1707,  fol.  I : — fi'  jura  rt  Jiidirit.  jni  idirt'  tf  theolo- 
girr  (ractala  cunttu  /..  li.  <Ir  .Sr/imiii  i  Uonui-,  Ui'.t'.'.Xvo) : 
—  /hjt>'HSsio  thr»Ji"ticil  dr  amhitinttf  rt  attritiont  (ibid. 

1710,  <lto)-. — Cvttf  'utatio  inj'amU  /i6r«  ati  LUulU  h^rpot- 
tmtalio  tmtra  rfaamofKMimi  QiiemriKi,  ete.  (Landcthuti, 

1719,  4lo>. 

Idichel,  Fimil<(Ois,  a  French  visionary,  was  bom 
at  .Salon,  in  Provence,  in  1601.  To  thu  nanic  is  attached 
the  nx'mory  of  an  t-xtraordinarv  nilvniiiirc,  wbii  ii,  to- 
wards the-  cioM-  of  the  tiumoM-r  uf  1«>IU>,  creati-d  a  great 
aanaatkm  in  Fratict'.  ^lichel  practiced  at  Saba  the 
tnde  trf  a  Ourier.  When  thirty-eight  yean  of  age,  the 
father  of  a  family,  and  well  known  in  his  vicinity,  he 
claimed  to  have  thi'  followiii:,'  vi-iion :  "One  even- 
ing, in  the  lield.  rutuniin^  l>unie,  )u!  saw  at  the  foot  of 
a  tfie^  and  surrounded  by  a  great  light,  a  beautiful  fair 
woman,  clothed  in  white,  with  a  mantle  uranged  in 
coart-fa«hinn,  who,  calling  Michel  by  his  name,  told 
him  thai  w.i-t  ilii'  l.-iti-  ipn  t  n,  M;iri.'  l  lii-ri'se,  who 
had  beeu  married  u>  the  king.  Alter  having  confided 
to  him  aome  thing*  of  gicatimporuiioe,  she  ordered  him, 
asdar  pain  of  death,  to  go  and  reveal  them  to  the  king, 
adding  that  if  at  firnt  he  could  not  obtain  an  audience 
with  the  kin^,  lie  should  denianil  i<>  s>  i-  a  minioier  of 
state,  but  that  he  should  reserve  cvriain  aecreu  fur  the 
king  alone.  This  apparition  was  renewed  three  tiro<«. 
Yielding  finally  to  these  injunctions,  the  larrier  repaireil 
to  Atx,  to  the  intetulant  of  Pmvence,  who,  surprised  at 
the  gooti  wMM-  and  lirraness  «if  this  man,  ^;ave  him  let- 
ters to  the  mint^ter8,  and  paid  his  way.  This  marvel- 
looB  atofy  spread  in  all  directions.  Michel  had  acaroely 
arrived  at  Mancilles,  when  he  sought  M.  do  Uriwac, 
major  of  the  bixiy-guard.  and,  without  permiitin;;  him- 
self to  dL«heartened.  insi'^tcti  on  havinj;  awi'jst  to  the 
king.  Limis  .\IV,  informed  of  tbc  singular  obstinacy 
of  Michel,  finally  consented  to  receive  the  fiHTlai',  and 
bail  with  him  two  inter\-iews;  but  to  this  day  the  cvm- 
vrrsaiion  between  the  king  and  his  subject  remains  a 
niy«terv.  To  Iuh  friends  the  kini;  pronouneetl  .Michel  a 
man  of  great  good  sense.  Mkbel  returned  to  his  pmv- 
mee,  familiea  with  a  mhb  ef  money,  and  pravided  for 

iluring  the  remainder  of  his  life."  This  singular  cam.' 
vr,v»  much  c<>uunente<l  upon.  While  some  admitted  (he 
reality  of  a  pn>vidential  fnis."«ion.  otlierM  "miw  in  it  only  n 


of  bold  trickery,  of  which  Michel,  in  his  simplici- 
ty, waa  the  ftrat  dupei  We  an  told  Co  plaea  all  this 

r'.  t.i  the  account  of  a  Madame  .\moul,  a  romantic 
ioid  uiuiguiiig  woman,  widow  of  the  inteiulant  of  aia- 


lina  at  ManeiUca,  and  who  |Hmmad  •aeenfc  and  ioti> 
mate  friendship  for  a  long  time  with  Madame  de  Uainte- 

non.  Michel,  fatigued  with  the  curiosity  of  which  he 
waa  the  object,  retired  to  l^n«,-on,  a  village  near  Aix, 
where  he  died,  December  10,  lliQ.  Saint-Simon,  .!/«• 
moiret,  xi,  16  aq.  (edit.Cbeniel);  rtoyan,Ki0  da  Xtati- 
pkinfteredt  Lomu  X  Vt»   Sea  Hoefer,  Now,  Biag.  Gi* 

Itti  illr,  S.  v. 

Miohdl,  Oeorg  Adam,  a  German  theotogian, 
waa  bom  Sept.  SB,  1706,  at  Walpheim ;  waa  educated 

at  the  whoiil  of  his  native  pince,  and  .'^tiiiiinl  tlieoli»gy 
at  the  Lnivcrsity  of  Jena.  AfierwardN  he  a-isistol  bis 
father  in  hb  eockalaatical  functions  for  seven  years,  waa 
then  appointed  inspector  of  the  orphan  aiylum  at  Oet- 
tingen,  with  the  tide  Ooomwllor  of  the  Consist  or>- :  and 

'!n  I  March  '21,  178<l.  Michel  wirabineil  with  a  trreat 
knowledge  in  thndogy  a  thunnigh  .ictpiaintance  with 
history.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  (Miiuffinc/tf  Hib- 
Nolkek  (Oettingcn,  1750,  8ra),'and  to  the  dettuyiidie 
poliHteke  kirekltekt  mtd  ydekkm  (ktdkkkit  (Ibid.  177S- 
79,  3  voK  8vi)). 

Midiel,  Jean,  a  French  ecdesiaatic,  was  bom  at 
Beauvds  abont  the  close  of  the  t4th  century.   He  was 

at  first  cuun!H'lI<ir  to  Limit  II, king  of  .Sicily :  ib<  n  <'anon 
of  Hi>uin,  of  Ai.x,  and  of  .\ngient.  He  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Angiera  by  the  sute,  February  28, 1489;  arclw 
daaoon  UuiUaumc  d'EatootevUie,  of  tha  aaoae  tfoeeae^ 
however,  obtaimd  edieta  ftmn  the  pope  fbr  the  Ushop- 
ric.  Korti!ied  w  ith  these  bidl«,  he  presented  himself  to 
the  chapter,  and  demanded  the  deposition  of  Michel; 
but,  inintead,  the  supplicant  himself  was  reinovetl.  (iuil> 
laome  persisted  notwithstanding,  and  aeatcd  himself  aa 
bishop  of  Angien  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  while  Jean 
>IicheI  was  w'ateil  with  the  same  titl.  in  th(  Cimncil  of 
liasle.  Stormy  distM-n!<ions  ensued,  \>liicli  the  jwpc  Ku- 
genius  endeavored  to  terminate  by  ap(iointing  (juiUaume 
.•tucccHsively  bishop  of  Digne  and  canlinaL  But  a  man 
of  so  great  an  origin,  and  so  powerlhl  In  his  aOiances, 
was  not  I"  111  .iii»tie<l  with  these  tranwictions.  Hialn» 
trigues  ctintinued  to  involve  the  bishopric  in  constant 
agitation.  The  plebeian  Jean  Michel  had,  however,  res- 
olute partisans.  Few  prelates  have  left  io  the  Church 
of  Anglers  such  honorable  memories.  The  kings  of 
France  have  f«-veral  times  demanded,  though  in  vain, 
his  canonization  by  the  ('hurcb  of  liome.  Michel  ilied 
.Sept.  1 1 , 1 447.   S-e  (Jailut  <  'h  fuHaHOt  voL  siv,  eol.  680; 

IIoi>f»T,  X'liir.  Hiinj.  flinfri;'-.  ■-.  w 

I  Miohele,  rAUtAsic,  a  Venetian  painter,  fiouriahed 
!  abont  ISm.  Ha  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Veraneta.  Ha 

executed  several  works  for  the  churches,  especially  a 

f'ietti,  ill  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  San  (jiuseppe,  into 
which  he  inlnxluced  a  |Mirtrait  of  himself.  See  ,S|)(>nner, 
liu>;i.  II Uf.  ofthe  Fifte  A  rtt  (X.  Y.  X^Cth,  2  vols.  »vo). 

Micheliaxis.    See  IIaii.m,  Miciiet;  Kormtiial, 

ScK  iKrr  OK. 

Micholini,  Gio.  Battirta,  a  painter  of  religiooa 

!<ubject.-<,  who  tl<iuri!thod  alNint  Ifi.'iO,  was  a  native  of  Fo- 
ligno.  He  wa>  a  pnpil  oftiiiiilo  l!eni,  and  «r<iiiulit  in 
the  churches  of  the  Uomagna.  I^izi  says  tlurc  are 
several  of  his  wurks  at  Giilibio,  and  mentions  particu- 
larly a  iMid  i'hrisl.  But  little  is  known  of  him.  See 
I  Lanzi's  llifl.  nf  I'uinfUtg,  iransL  by  Hum'oc  (Load.  1847, 
3  vols. Kvo I.  i.  W) ;  .S{)ooner, iHiif,  Mial, ^the  Fme  Art* 

'  (N.  V.  I><'i"..       Volt.  Kvo). 

Micbelozzir  (  t  Michelozzo).  a  celebrated  Flor- 
entine sctdptor  and  arrhiti-ct,  was  lK)m  in  i;{!H!.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  se- 
pulchiid  monument  ereetcd  fbr  pope  Giovanni  (^n<cia,  in 
the  church  of  San  (liovanni  at  Florence,  by  Donatello, 
is  in  reality  the  work  of  Mit  belozzi.  In  the  same 
church  i*  a  beautiful  slat  no  of  /  in'A,  which  was  execu- 
ted by  Michehmi  aa  a  companion  to  the  two  statues  of 
Hopt  and  ChariHf  by  Ida  maater.  Over  tha  laaii^ 

and  the  room- nf  the  MijMTintcndents.  which  aiaawiadta 
to  San  Uiuvaiati,  Mtcheluzzi  execuU'd  a  full  vdwT  cf 
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San  Giovajmi,  which  wu  afterwards  removed,  and  is 
mnr  in  the  Florantim  Galleir,  in  Um  eocridor  of  bfonica. 

As  au  archiiect,  Michelozzt  had  dcsen'edly  a  hif;h  rep- 
utation. He  built,  amon^  many  other  fine  buiUlingii, 
till'  lilirnry  iif  tliu  iniPiia.sU'rv  cit  Snii  (liorijiii  Mni:i;ioif. 
a  buiuc  ot  tiie  lUack  Monka  of  Monta  Uiustiua.  In  1437 
he  ooainenced  the  oamatnicdon  of  the  eonvent  of  San 
Marco,  which  was  finished,  at  a  co»t  of  36,000  docata,  in 
14 Mii  holi>/./i  aUi  (HMiftlructeti  for  Co«mo  de'  Med- 
ici tilt  II. >\  ii  Kite  of  SaiitA  I  rotf,  which,  for  beauty  of 
fwrm  and  decuratiua,  will  otMopare  favwUiljr  with  any 
wadt  itf  thb  nuMter.  The  eonvent  of  the  Buelbotod 
Honin  of  Si.  Francis  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
monkBof  Sail  i  Mrulanio,  ami  many  other  works  of  purely 
secular  characur.  aro  by  thi«  distinguistiK)  mnii.  lie 
died  in  HiO,  and  waa  buried  in  his  own  tomb,  in  the 
ehuiehorHen  llamv  in  jnM«BQf.—yMiii,  lares  (iff** 
Paintft^,  iniiiKU1)yMlliFevtcr(I»nd.  1850,5  vols.  8vo), 
i,  494 ;  C^iiuircmire  de  Quinc}',  VUs  d<*  A  rchittcUs  iUut- 

Bfichl,  Amtox,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  thmlcH 
gian,  wail  horn  in  1753  at  Eber^rg,  Bavaria;  was  edli- 

ca(.  <i  ai  Frey«ing,  and  ordaine«l  in  1770.  He  after- 
wania  litudied  law  and  eccleoia^tical  history',  anil  was  in 
17i)9  appointed  pmfosMtr  of  ccclettiaMical  law  and  history 
at  Landahut.  He  was  a  laithful  adherent  of  the  gov- 
ernment party,  at  that  time,  as  in  our  own  day,  deci- 
(k'llly  aiiti-Iiomnni^lic  in  fu  liii^  nml  tendency,  and 
Micbl  tbcrfby  made  many  friends  even  aroon^;  the 
Prutectaiils  who  looked  upon  him  an  a  friend  uf  liberty 
and  of  li^ht.  He  died  at  Laudshut  in  1813.  Besides 
several  diiwertationH,  he  [lublished  Kirchatrtcht  Jur  Ka- 
tholUtn  uiui  I'kiIi utiiiiti  It,  mil  //{itficht  atif  Urn  dnlr 
SitjMiletm  und  dit  UiytrUcht-u  lAindrtifttttze  (Munchen, 
18U9) ;  and  KirchiiujeKhichtt  (ibid.  1W>7-1 1, 2  vols.  Kvo). 
Sec  CL  A,  liaatlt  rs,  Ijeiikon  verfloiima-  bayer.  Sckrift-  \ 
attUrr  (Auj^sbiirg  and  L^■ip^^ic.  l>^24);  Wetxer  U.Wclte, 
Kirdua^LeriioH,  s.  v. 

Mich'mas  (Hob.  MiLinat',  D^r'?>  something  kid- 
den  ;  Ezra  ii,  27,  Sept.  M  I'X/iuc  v.  r.  Xa/i/iac ;  Neh.  vii, 
81,  Maxr/iac),  or  MlclfMASti  (Heb.  MikmaA\  ti«=73,  I 
id.  Nch.  xi,31,  Sept.  Maxfr/inf,  in  pause  CJ^S'S,  1  Sam.  ' 
xiii,  2,5,  11,  K;.  UU;  xiv,  6,  ;il ;  \>a.  x,  28;  Sept,  M«x- 
/idf,  and  so  in  1  Maco.  ix,  13;  .loM-phuH,  iMnY/i"  [  Ant. 
xiii,l,6]),a  townof  Bei^jamin  (Eaniii,27;  Keh.xi,Sl;j 
comp.  vii,  81),  eest  of  Bethel  or  BMhHiven  (1  San.  xtti,  I 

ot,  and  WHilii  fmm  Mi^:r->ii.  <iii  tin   m.Kl  lo  .leni-*nl<'nn 
( Isa.  X,  28>.    "^If  the  n.iiiK  b.-.  ;ih  H,[m  -y-holnrM  af-M  n 
(FUrst,  lliindirh.  p.  (»iH»6, 1'Aih).  compounded  fmm  that  of 
Chemoahi  the  Moetuliab  deity,  it  is  not  imprubably  a 
idk  oT  wamt  bcoraion  or  {nvwion  of  the  Moehhea,  jnst 
•tChephar-baammnnrii.  in  ilii"  very  neiu'hlwirbiHMl,  is  of 
the  Ammonites.    Ihit  ibcmgh  in  the  hi  an  of  itenjamin, 
it  is  not  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  that  tril>e 
(coop.  Josh,  xvii)."  The  words  of  1  Sam.  xiii,  2 ;  xiv,  4 ;  i 
and  Isa.  z,  29,  show  thtt  at  Ifkhmat  was  a  peas  where ' 
t!ie  jiri'iH'e^^s  rif  n  military  bn  ly  micht  l>e  impeilt  il  nrfip- 
jMiM'd,  nince  it  was  held  by  the  I'liiliritineN  wliile  haul 
and  the  Israeiiteit  were  nt  ( iibeah ;  it  was  hIm)  on  the  line 
of  march  of  an  invading  army  from  the  north,  and  the  | 
Afmnians  are  represented  as  depositing  their  bapf;afTe  ' 
rhiTi'  (1)1  ilieir  way  to  .Terusalom,  just  UTore  rt  arhiiic 
<       lb  (Na.  X,  2X).    It  was  |>erha|>s  for  this  reason  (bat 
■  I  ti  ll  ban  .MacralMeuH  fixed  his  abode  at  Mit  bnia.s  (1 
Mace  iZf  73);  and  it  ia  from  the  chlvalrnua  exploit  of  | 
another  hero  of  the  same  name,  the  eon  of  Haid,  that  the ' 

place  <  birtly  celebrnied  (  I  Satii.  xiii,  xiv,  I  H. ).  "Saul 
waa  oix'upying  the  ranee  of  bi  iehti<  aU.ve  nieiiiinned, 
one  end  oir hia  line  resting;  <>n  lieihel.  the  oilier  at  Mich- 
mas  (I  Sam.  xiii,  S>  In  Uebn,  duae  to  him,  but  sepa- 1 
rated  by  the  wide  and  intricate  vdley,  the  I^Uiataics 
had  a  trif'''^'"  ^^i'h  a  chief  ottlci  r.  'I  be  inkiiij;  of  the 
lipurisoii  or  the  killing  of  the  odicer  by  ^aul'!>  Mtn  Jona- 
than was  the  tot  move.  Tlie  next  was  for  the  Phi- 1 
listines  to  swwrai  op  from  their  aca  aide  plain  in  auch  J 


tire  down  the  wady  to  (iilgal,  near  Jericho,  that  from 
that  ancient  sanctuary  be  might  collect  and  reaKsun  the 
InraeUtes.  Michmas  was  then  occupied  by  the  I'hili*- 
tines,  and  was  their  furtheet  poet  to  the  ca»t.  liut  it 
was  destined  to  witna«  their  «iidd«i overthrow.  While 
he  was  in  Gcba,  and  his  father  in  liichmaa,  Jonathan 
roust  have  crossed  the  intervening  valley  too  often  noC 
to  know  it  thoroughly ;  and  the  intricate  patha  which 
render  it  impossible  for  a  itranfrer  to  find  his  way  through 
the  rooundi)  niul  buninuK-k!!  ttiat  crowd  the  lH>tiom  nf 
the  ravine — with  these  be  was  so  familiar — tbe  paa- 
sages  hm,  the  sharp  mcks  there— «e  to  be  ahh  to  trav- 
erse them  even  in  the  dark.  It  was  Jnst  aa  the  day 
dawned  (Joseph.  AnI.  vi,  ti.  2)  tluit  the  watchers  in  the 
^•arriMiii  at  Michmas  descried  the  two  Hebrews  clam- 
bering up  the  steeps  beneath.  We  learn  from  tbe  de- 
tails fumishcd  hy  josepiuu^  who  maat  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examinijig  tbe  spot  when  he  pas^'d  it  with 
Tiiuu  on  their  way  to  the  aiege  of  .lernsalem  (st*  War, 
V,  2, 1 ),  that  the  part  of  Michmas  in  which  the  I'bilis- 
Unea  hadeatalilisbed  themselves  consisted  of  thiee  aum- 
ndli,  attmunded  by  a  Una  of  radta  lih«  a  iwmd  en- 
trenchment, and  ending  in  a  long  tad  aharp  jtrecipice, 
believed  to  be  impregnable.  Finding  himself  observed 
from  aUtve,  and  taking  tbe  invitation  as  an  omen  in  his 
favor,  Juoatban  turned  from  tbe  course  which  he  was  at 
lint  pumifaig,  ami  crept  op  in  the  direction  of  the  polat 
rt'pimd  inipn  gtiable.  It  was  tbere,  accunlinft  to  Jca^ 
pbii.-s  tliat  hi  and  his  armor-bearer  made  tlieir  entrance 
to  the  cani|i  (.luM  phus,  .4h/.  vi,  <i,  2/*  (Smith).  .See 
GiBKAU ;  Jo»ATiiAX  It  waa  inhabited,  after  tbe  re- 
turn fipom  Babylon  (Kcb.  xi,  81),  by  ISi  letuiued  oolo- 
ni-i-i  I  l",/rn  ii.  '.'7;  \i  b.  vii.  MX  F'u«4  biu*  describes 
Mii  hiua-'  a.s  a  liirgi'  \  illaj.;e  nine  Koman  mUes  from  Je- 
rusalem, on  the  mad  to  liamah  {Onnmast.^v.yiitXfta}. 
'I'ravellen  have  usuaUy  identified  it  with  Bir  or  tt-Birtk 
(sea  Manndn^ March  26;  and  the  detaDs  m  Qoana- 
miuH,  h'lucidotn,  ii,  7W,  7K71  .  but  Dr.  Kobinscm  (lir- 
tforckf*,  it,  117 )  recogni)*«'s  it  in  a  pUice  still  Uaring  tbe 
name  of  Midlimim.  at  a  distance  and  ptwilion  which  cor- 
respond well  with  these  intimations.  It  is  sniali,  and 
almoat  desolate,  hot  hears  mailcs  of  having  oitee  been  a 

jilace  of  strength  ami  imfiortaiicr.  Tbrre  are  many 
fouiiiiatinn.s  of  hewn  (>i<)iie.N,  nml  winie  colimin-  lie  among 
them.    The  steep  and  ])rccipitou8  Wwh/  ff-,'<utrtitiU,  ^ 

valley  into  which  tbe  two  ravines  on  the  low  ridge  be- 
tween which  the  village  hi  sittiated  mn,  is  probably  the 

"  passage  of  Michmash"  nn  nti  nird  in  Scripture  (I  Sam. 
xiii,  23;  Isa.  x.  2!*).  *'  In  ii.  sayi  Dr.  Hobiuflon, ** jnat 
at  the  left  of  when*  m'c  eni-oed.  arc  two  hills  of  a  con- 
ical, or  rather  spherical  form,  having  steep  rocky  adei^ 
with  small  wadys  running  up  between  each  so  as  d- 

niost  to  isolate  tlir  ni.  One  of  tliem  is  on  the  siiie  ffi- 
\vari)!«  .II  I. a  i  <  .i!><  :ih  >,  and  tbe  ot  her  lowardi*  Miikhmaii. 
Thejie  >von],i  -i  i  ni  to  bo  the  two  rocks  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Jonathan's  adventure  (1  Sam. xiv, 4, 6). 
See  Borioe;  Skxrh.  They  are  not,  indeed,  so  aifaarp  aa 
tbe  laii^'nai^  of  Siripture  wciilil  si  em  to  implv;  but 
they  are  the  only  riK-ks  of  the  kiiul  in  this  vicinity. 
The  northern  one  is  roniueted  towards  the  west  with  an 
eminence  itatt  bmhc  distinctly  isolated"  {BiL  JUaeorek- 
t»,  fi.  116;  comp.  new  ed.  iii,  M9;  see  Thenina,  in  the 
Siirfi.'.  i.r"rft.  Siit'f.  ii.  1  IT  Mi.l.  "  Tmmeiliately  facing 
.Mukliinii'-.  on  tlie  o[i],osite  side  of  the  ravine,  is  the 
miHlem  rei>reseiitativc  of  (Jeba;  and  behind  this  again 
are  liamah  and  Uibeah— all  memorable  names  in  tlie 
long  81  niggle  which  has  immortalhEed  Miehraaa.  Bethd 
is  alMxit  four  miles  to  the  iinrth  of  Micbmns.  and  the  in- 
terval \*  filled  lip  by  tlie  b<  i^'hts  of  Kiirka,  Di  ir  Diwan, 
Tell  el-l l.'ij.ir,  i  tr..  wliii  h  ap|.t  «r  to  have  ctinslitute«l 
the  Mount  Bethel  of  tbe  namtiva  (xiii,  2)."  In  the 
Talmud  ( JTmoeloel,  viii,  1 ;  comp.  Sehwara,  Pahif.  p. 

I'M)  the  soil  of  Mirhmas  i»  celebrated  for  its  f(  rtility 
(  Helaiiil,  J'liUrnt.  p.  897 ).  Ther«'  is  a  good  deal  of  cul- 
tivation in  and  among  groves  of  old  olives  in  the  broad, 
shallow  waily  which  akfMS  down  to  tbe  north  and  east 
of  tba  village ;  botMulduaaailBdf  ia  a  rary  poor  places 
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the  country  close  u»  U  hM  traly  •  OMMl  Ibrtiiddiiig 
aspect.    Uuftf  f^ny  rock*  nim  up  thdr  bald  ctdwiu, 

ctiiTiiililt-ly  huliii;^  <.\  vrv  ii^irli  i.f  -cil,  .unl  t!n-  jjray  !iuts 
of  the  viiU(^  aixi  iho  t;ray  ruius  that  c-iici>n)pa«s  thein, 
can  h$adlf  k»  distinguMhed  from  the  rocks  thenuelves. 
There  are  cooeiderable  remaiiw  of  mswivc  foundations, 
CDlinBDfli,  cisterm,  et«^  testifjriug  to  fofmc-r  prosperity 
greater  than  that  of  eitlicr  AiMtlmth  or  CMm"  (Wrter» 
,|hill5,216). 

I'mash  (I  Sam.  xiii,  3-23;  xir,  5.  81;  Neh. 

xi,3I:  laM.x,'iH).    See  3Iiciimas. 

Mioh'methah  (Heb.  J/ihntthatA',  rrs^ia,  pcrh. 
kidimtj-plnct ;  Sept.  Maydttf^,  Vulf^.  MtKkmrtkath),  a 
town  on  ihf  imrthi'rn  border  of  K|»liraim  (and  tf»o  south- 
ern of  ManajHeh),  situaled  ea»lwanl  of  .sho-licm  and 
aottthwanl  fmrn  Aaher,  in  the  direction  of  Tappuab 
(Joah.  XTti,  7),  abo  not  very  lar  west  of  Jordan,  but  i 
yoad  Taanath-Shiluh  (.lii^ih.  xvi,  6;  where  part  of  th^ ' 
Tcne  ftpp«  ar-i  to  hax  c  Ix  I'orae  trausiiosM'd  from  its  proper 
location  at  the  beginning  of  vcr.  «;  kh!  Keil's  Comtment. 
ad  ioc.).  ThcM!  notices  appear  to  fix  it  not  far  fnmi 
Wady  Bidan,  oortb«aa(  of  Saleob  See  Tkibb.  This 
position  corresponds  to  the  location  assiKned  to  the  an- 
!njciit»  i|  plarfM  by  F.ii>i  ))iu>  (S<  lj\*fir/, /'<;//.</.  p.  147  i; 
and  M.  de  Sauloy  fuuiid  a  iillle  village  in  tbiei  vicinity, 
called  et-MakAn/i,  which  he  thinks  may  be  a  vestige  of 
the  Biblical  locality  (Xarratice,  i,  98);  but  Dr.  Kobin- 
•on,  who  pamed  through  this  region  during  hU  last 
visit,  (<])»-akt  only  of  "M  Vi  ral  villa^ji's"  vi>ililf  in  ibis 
vicinity  (RrMarcht^,  new  eiL  iii,  and  ajipliea  the 
name  el-Makbna  to  a  Urge  fertile  valkj  Mmth  of  Na- 
blAa  («6sdL  p.  132,  etc.) ;  which,  however,  aooQCdiuf  to  < 
Tan  de  Ydde's  Map,  runs  into  Wady  lUdan. 

moh'sl  (Heh.  MiM,  talabU;  SapL  Mo- 

Xoof  V.  T.  Mo]^),  the  father  of  Uzzi  and  grandfather 
of  Klah,  which  last  was  one  of  the  principal  iicnjamiies 
resident  in  .)eru<«aleni  after  tho  odle  (I  ClURNU  ix,  V)w 
&C  coiMiderably  ante  440. 

Mich'tam  ( Ifeb.  mOtam',  prak  for  ari3«, 

mrittm:  S^  j.f.  <ir;;\oypa^ia,  Vulg.  Ittuli  MSCn^prffff),  ai 
tena  found  in  the  titles  of  several  psalms  fxvt,  Iri,  Ivii, 
hriii,  xl),  and  signifying  a  ttriting,  L  e,  a  p<>rm  or  song 
(•ee  (teseniuiS  Thttniir.  p.  724  i,  Iik«'  ""-"3  {miktnb', 

wriiingt"  in  Isa.  xxxriii,  9).  Others  (as  I.uiher,  after 
Abeo-Eara,  Kimehi»  and  othen)  unaptly  translate  it 

l-n,  i.  e.  precious,  distinguished,  as  if  from  srs, 

gokj.  Saii  othen  (aa  Heael,  Ewald)  refer  to  an  Arabic 
looi  meaafaif  to  eoneed^     if  written  fhtm  retirement, 

or  in  a  plaintive  !-trnin;  and  ttnne  (after  the  rnbMiis) 

nuke  it  a  compound  of  crp  L  <|.  hmiMs  and  per- 
>ta;i«Rmittg  to  David.  See1*aAUia. 

Iklicialaua,  duk..-  of  I'olfiu.l  in  the  10th  century,  i* 
noted  in  eodesiastieal  history  as  the  jiMinulgator  of 
Chfirtiamly  among  the  I'ules  A.I).  His  own  con* 
version  was  brought  about  by  his  wife,  Dambrowka, 
daughter  of  a  B«»hemian  prince.  John  XIII  was  at 
that  timi'  the  I^tmaii  jMiriliff,  and  he  despatt  lu  d  .K;^id- 
ios,  Usbup  of  Tuaculuiu,  to  the  aid  of  the  duke  and  hi» 
wife.   See  Pou^xix. 

Micqueau,  .IKAN-T^irr''.  a  Fn  iu  h  Proteftant  thor)- 
lo;^:an.  wju  bom  at  Kbeims  ab<iut  l.'tiHK  ile  liMtk  part 
HI  thv  Kt'formation;  established  a  school  at  Orleans  in 
1&57,  and  tanghi  tht  honanittaa  in  the  eollefe  of  the 
eitr.  M&tA  by  friendship  witli  Gentien  Ilervet, 
aCMlon  of  Ilhoims  nn  !  i  niiv.-  of  Orl.  an-",  th«>  difference 
la  their  religions  brought  un  a  ixili  mical  corn-!«|H>iid- 
enn.  He  died  near  the  dose  of  the  16th  century.  Mic- 
qnMil  Wfiwo,  Ifoamfmltmtii  obndio  «t  tteUium  (IM) : 
—D»  comtlitmmia  apmd  AmrfUo$  jurtHMU  dUcipiinn 
Oratio  — Aurtlia  urlil*  m-  moiaf'ili.*  Ahi/Ua 

tttUiOf  anno  1-128,  tt  Jmtnrue  ViryiuU  /Aithtii  iii'/ir  n  » 
fmtm  (1660) : — Ritpoiue  au  ditcouri  de  Gentim  Hn  rH, 
mu  ee  qme  le$  fUlmn,  voters  «f  branlmrt  dt  C^^m* 


Riipotue  de  Jeta^Limis  Mieqmim,  wututre  ^ieoU  i  Or* 
leak$,  aux  foliea  ravries,  aarfcmUm  ViujMmett  tmmn 

it  mrMimifis  <lr  (,'.  Ilfvcrt  (lijttl).  .See  lii-rue  hittnrique 
ft  litiemirt  de  itt  t'kampaifnej  No.  11,  15  (November, 
18H),    74;  Hoofer,  Awv.  Biof.  GiHiruk,  n.  r. 

MicraeliuB,  .Iomann.  a  (iemian  T.uthernn  ^lrof«^v,or, 
was  bom  at  CtiasUii,  in  romerania,  Sept.  1,  16li7.  He 
hegm  bb  itwiUM  at  tlio  college  of  hi*  own  town,  and 
in  1614  renovodto  Stettin,  where  he  studieil  theology 
under  profranor  Aamer.  In  he  maintained  a  dis- 
pute, " />«■  I>ro  uiin  ft  trilut,"  whii  li  x  cured  him  nmch 
reputation.  A  year  after  he  disputed  at  the  University 
of  Kiinigabeig,  **De  wrAols  transrmdentalL"  He  re> 
ceived  in  1621  the  degree  of  master  of  philosophy  at  the 
I'niversiiy  of  (ireifitwald,  after  having  maintained  a 
thesis,"/'''  till  diirif."  He  tinished  his  studies  at  l.iip- 
sic.  He  was  node  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  royal 
eoOrgo  at  Stettin  in  MM,  reetor  of  the  Senate  School  in 
1627.  and  rwtor  of  the  royal  collcije  and  professor  of 
theolo-^y  in  IGi'J.  He  had  a  fatnoii5  dispute  wiih  .John 
Ilergius,  tirst  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  elector  of 
braudenbnig,  upon  the  differences  between  the  l..uther* 
ana  and  Odrinlafei.  On  a  vIMt  to  Sweden,  in  1658,  ho 
had  the  honor  to  pay  his  respccta  to  queen  Christina, 
who  received  him  with  vcr)-  marked  attention.  .She 
defrayed  the  charges  uf  bis  doctor's  dcj^Ti-i-.  He  died 
Deci^  IQbtk  MicneUuB  wrote,  I.>etioon  J'kiUUogicum:— 
Ijexkam  HiUoi^iieim  T^-Hgtiiagma  Hitlorim  Mumii  :•— 
Syntdfftna  Hittoria  Jiedemasticm : — Etktu^rtmiiu  am- 
tra  GfniUrs  de  Prmei/nU  ReUffitmia  CkruHma : — be 
afterwards  added  a  tontinuatiiin.  Contra  JuJira*  lirprit' 
ctUiontS ,'  —  TabeU<t  Historic^,  ad  MiUm.  rt  /{erumpul^ 
lib  T^H^mv  dijudieaada  Neen»ari» .- — TrtuiattiM  de  w 
pill  RerutH  ft  VVrtemm,  r«i««  Praii  evntimia  I'rteeeptO' 
rumRhttur.: — .1  rckm>loffia,Atithmet{ett,tinitGM)orum 
ft  Tabular.  Groi/rapkicar. :  ( h  tli,„l,,j:'nt  /.iil,'irruna 
contra  Jiayium;  utd  numerous  thesis,  disputatiuna, 
onidoaa,  cte.  See  ^O^nnewMf  Hutoruckts  /.rxikom 
(T^ips.  1731,  h  vols.  fol.).  iii,  660  «q.;  Wilte,  Mrmor. 
tkeuL  p.  282  a^. ;  llayle,  UUl,  Diet  a.  v.   (J.  li.  W.)  » 

BCoronMift  (ftom  Greek  fuKpoc,  midt,  and  »9Mr< 

Inlitml.  ••i-rnifyinj;  a  region  of  small  isUnds  or  islets)  is 
a  term  of  reccni  apftlieaiion,  and  is  applied  to  a  |H>rtion 
of  the  Central  Aicbipelago,  Pacitic  Ocean,  including  the 
Kiiigsmill  groop.  Hlcronesia  proper  extend*  from  the 
weatemmost  island  of  the  Sandwich  group  to  near  Japan 
aixl  ihe  Philiiijiinf"*.  and  reaches  south  of  the  efinati>r, 
including  the  l^drune  Islands,  the  Carolinas,  and  the 
IVIlew  Ishinda.  The  Kingsmill  group  lies  on  l>oth  sidea 
of  the  equator,  and  consiaia  of  fifteen  principal  ialanda^ 
all  coral,  and  densely  covered  with  eoeaoHaut  grovea. 

Cusinms.  The  [topulation  of  the-ie  inlands  amouuta 
to  alsmt  .Vi,<MH)  souls.  They  arc  governed  by  inde|»end- 
ent  chiefs  or  kings,  and  mostly  lead  a  life  t»f  indtdence. 
Thqr  are  divided  into  three  daases— cliiefs,  landholders, 
and  aUvea.  They  live  in  small  eommnnitiesi,  regarding 
the  t  |.|,  >t  of  their  numb<  r  a-i  a  kind  of  patriarch.  I'o- 
Ivgamv  is  common.  'I'lu-y  are  hospitable,  and  ready  to 
stere  the  last  morsel  with  the  needy.  Ill  each  town  is 
a  '^atrangcf'a  honae,"  where  travellers  And  a  tempoiary 
home.  The  eoetw-nnt,  which  everywhere  ahonnda,  anp- 
pliex  the  few  wantH  of  the  natives!  with  little  Intsir. 
Their  chief  employment  is  the  n>anufai  iure  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  Almost  eveijrtldlV  Wktah  the  nnlives  eat, 
drinit,  wear,  live  in,  ornaa  in  anj  way,  b  obtained  ftom 
the  eocoa-nut  rnw. 

/?<7i/,'i"w.  —  Till  ri-  i-\W.^*  hnnily  any  wt  ll-developetl 
form  of  worship  or  rclii;ion.  'I  bey  have  no  i.loN  and 
no  prieatak  A  l<M>se  system  of  sjiirit  wor-bip.  i  r  i  in  r 
saiti,  of  veneratioo  f  >r  tlie  spirits  of  the  dead,  used  to 
prevail  among  thej«e  i»  m|.i<'.  but  is  gradually  dying  out. 
\Vb<'n  a  ^licrone-ian  li' s.  the  body  i-*  placed  uiN>n  mats, 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  rubU-d  with  cocoa-nut 
oU  till  the  llesh  is  gone;  then  the  bones  are  placed  in 
a  lull  or  thrown  into  the  aea.  A  stone  is  placed  near 
ttw  bova    •  natiag^'plaoa  Itar  the  spirit,  and  oAtiqgs 
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arc  made  to  it  twice  a  year.  There  are  but  few  tradi- 
tkai^iiidtlwpwideeMiiiotbeMidtobeTeiyf  


J/jMiMif.— Pmspcrons  missions  hare  been  esttablii^hr  il 
in  these  (jriHi[,s  )>y  af;ciil.H  uf  tlio  Amcrii-an  Lioard  of 
Foreijipi  Mi-'.-iunt*;  several  of  ihe  wurkiTs  have  bceii  ae- 
lectcd  from  among  their  convert.^  in  Ilonolula.  As  the 
MMlU  of  tb*  miarion  to  Microaesia,  durim;  the  ninrtcr-n 
yean  Mnee  It*  coramencement,  it  would  apix-ar  tluit  a 
rvomti  rfiil  cIlimljc  1iiH>  1"  «  ii  jimdiiriil  in  th»"  social  and 
moral  condii  iun  of  ttu-  once  wild  and  aavage  inbabitaotn 
A  number  of  the  natives  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and,  according  to  the  last  re|»ort,  668  converts 
are  united  in  Church  fellowship.  See  Thr  Misttonun/ 
Wmid(S.Y.  1H73,  r.'mo), p.  137 and  I  Vr.i;  (inindeniaini, 
JViM.  A  tlas,  8.  V. ;  Newoomb,  Cgd4)p.  of  Miuimu,  y.  5au 
aq.  See  Sakdwick  buuiDa. 

Micronius,  Mmhin,  n  vcrv  <li-(iiiimishc<l  Dutch 
divine,  wa.-;  burn  alMnit  1523  at  Ghent,  of  a  noble  Dutch 
fiuniljr.  We  know  little  of  Micronius's  early  jreva.  He 
Wat  first  a  physician,  and  i»  said  to  be  the  author  of 
levRll  medical  books  and  cssavB,  In  1550,  when  the 
Protestant  Clinn  h  was  liiitf*rK'  iHTM't'utt'd  \ty  I  lit*  S|kan- 
iards,  Microniud,  with  many  uthcrs  of  his  countrymen, 
lied  to  England,  and  there  prove<i  himself  a  very  efll> 
dent  helpmate  to  John  ji  Lasko  v.)  in  the  cKi;il>lt:«h- 
mcnt  and  orpinization  of  the  foreign  l*rot(>tniit  ton- 
gregation  in  Lmddii.  He  iranvlaled  John  a  l,<i-ki."> 
system  of  l!hun-h  order  and  lituiKtcal  formuiara  into 
Dutch,  and  introduced  them  into  1^  eangi«gation  of 
Dutch  refugees  in  London.  The  death  of  the  king 
wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  pMi^pects  of  the  exiU"?*. 
atnl  on  tijc  Hci  (•■v^idii  lit"  nui'i'n  Marv  they  prepared  to 
leave  fur  oilier  (lartii.  Micronius  accompanied  them  tu 
Denmark  and  East  Friesl«Bd,  Mid  finally  became  pastor 
at  Norden.  lie  died  towards  the  close  of  the  16ih  ccn- 
t«r>*.  In  his  dinputations  and  writings  Micmniiis  «if»- 
jiosid  Simon  Mcinio  h|.  v.)  and  David  Ucorge;  and  when 
Westphal  (q.  v.;,  a  Lutheran  divine,  had  called  bis  fel- 
k>w-pilgrim8  mcrfyn  of  the  dtvB,"  on  aeeouiit  of  Laa- 
ko's  views  of  the  aacnunents,  Mirroniii<«  !<ought  to  con- 
vince, or  at  least  silence  hini.  hut  faiU-d.  In  Norden  he 
edit.  ,1  larj;t  r  ami  Miialler  Catechism,  I&92:  Dedeynt 
oaUchifiiiiu  t,/  kuuki-btrt  tkr  JJuiUckm  OiemtjfHle  van 
Imion,  (fc,  ire  fie  nu  hier  tndt  doer  rmtrogt  it.  Ghe- 
maect  door  Martin  .iticron.GMnidtt  bri/  Ci  tlimn  linmi- 
tium  anno  I555.  These  catechisms  were  ionMihf<l  in 
the  eom|>o..iiiun  of  ihf  HeidcllM-rj:  CjUerliiMn  (ij.  v.i. 
Micronius  aliio  wrote  an  apolog}*  of  the  foreign  I'niles- 
tant  ciKigregation,  defendinft  them  agunst  the  aocnaa- 
tion  of  high-treason,  which  hail  ft^^li^Iled  a  pretext  for 
tbcit  expulsion  from  Kngland.  Ste  K«M  her,  Kattch. 
Gtidk,derrtfvnuKireke:  BtatA's  Johamiat  i  Lotto, 

Mid-day  (C^ns.  ^loubtf  U;)ht.  1  Kings  xviii,  i'O. 
L  e.  noon,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  0*«n  P^Rfl.  half 
iff  the  dasft  Ndi.  rili,  8 ;  i//ilpa  /ii'ffj;,  piiddkday,  Acts 
xxri,  13),    See  Day. 

SdUd'dln  (Ileb.  Middin',  -,''?ir,  dUf,i»n'  :  S<pt. 
Ma^^iV  V.  r.  Maciitt'X  a  town  in  the  ile-M-rt  of  .JmUih, 
mentioned  iKiween  Ileth-araliah  and  Seeacnh  (.loxh.  xv, 
til) ;  and  probably  situated  not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
abottt  opposite  ita  middle,  or  ponibly  at  the  ruins  nejir 
a  well  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  a.s  Khtm  Mard'h, 
near  the  north  end  f.f  tlie  Dead  .S«'a.  "  Hy  Van  de 
VeMi  I  1/,  r,,o/V,  ],.  ■.>,')6,  and  .l/<»/))  mention  is  ma4le  of  a 
valley  on  the  aoulh-wcatena  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  below 
Masada,  called  Urn  etArAnt,  which  may  contain  a  trace 
of  the  ancient  name"  (Smith). 

Middle  Ages.  The  barbarism  of  this  period  may 
be  said  to  bave  bcguo  abottt  A.D.  610,  when  the  barba- 
rians had  made  an  irruption  into  the  West  vc  ry  prejii- 
dlrfal  to  the  interests  of  literature.  Lenmni;:  was  [.re- 
<icrved  in  ftir-  bi>.boi>s"  schools  and  nionactcries :  the 
works  of  ancient  authors  were  kept  in  the  libraries  of 
tlw  noiMitflrici^iiut  tlte  Ubvwlea  of  mooln  andclMiRh. 


men  were  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  and  ascetic 
woflM.  Greek  KteraUtre  was  generally  neglecte<l.  Ijittn 

but  ]Kiorly  rullivated;  rlietoric  was  luniod  ii,;..  U.m- 
ba-t.  tbe  lilKTal  art.n  corn[>ri>rf'<i  within  a  few  rules,  and 
tbi'  -tiidy  of  philosophy  abandoned  and  decried.  TUt 
barbarism  almost  esrfuyirMied  the  Ugkt  (hence  tka  bmm 
*^Dark  AfttuT)  and  life  of  Obristianify,  an  tbe  influence 
of  tlie  Cliurcb  in  the  coufM'  of  its  previous  corniMi.in 
liad  alrcatly  suppressed  aiicicni  hleratore.  See  Kiddk's 
KccLCkroiLt  EOtmiTieoLIHAt  Vmn, Eeda. DkL 

Middle  WaU  (jiifforoixof'),  sjxikt  n  of  the  rhfl  or 
sacreil  lencc  {"  partition")  between  the  Court  of  the  (ien- 
tiles  and  the  interior  aiDetnm  of  the  TeiD|de  (Eph.  ii, 

14  ).    .See  Tkmi'LK. 

Middlekauff,  .Sfii/»M<)N.  a  (German  Reformetl  min- 
ister, was  U'rn  near  Ilagerstown,  Md.,  in  IKIH;  was  ed- 
ucated at  Manball  College,  MeroerHburg,  Pa.  (class  of 
1H89);  studied  theology  in  the  theological  seminary  of 
the  (>erman  Kefomnil  ('bnr.b  lo.ai.,!  in  tlic  -^me 
place;  was  ordaiiu  ij  in  1mj2.  and  U-can.e  partor  of  the 
I  LincolntoD  charge  in  North  Candina.  lie  died  at  tbe 
mineral  springs,  CaUwba  County,  N.  C.  Mav  21, 1R45. 
His  ministry  waa  brief  but  bleaaed.  Energetic,  mild, 
and  |Mai-.  (nl  in  spirit,  well  educated  and  zealous,  lijs  in- 
tiueiice  was  widely  felt,  and  hia  memory  is  faithfully 
cberiahed. 

Middleton,  Conyers,  a  celitiraled  di^ino  and 
M'bolar  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  was  Utrn  Dee.  27, 1683, 
at  Kiohniond,  in  Yorkfuhire.  His  father,  the  Kev.  Wil- 
liam Middleton,  rector  of  ilinderwell, gave  him  a  liberal 
i'<l«««'Hon.  At  tbe  ago  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  m 
Trinity  (N.llege.  Candiriiip  .  of  which  college  he  was  twe 
years  nftervvanls  chosen  a  scholar.  He  tmtk  bis  degree 
of  H..\.  in  I7(W.  and  wai*  shortly  after  ordained  dMOOB. 
In  170t;  he  waa  elected  a  felknr  of  Trinity  College,  and 
in  I7(i«  joined  with  other  fellows  of  his  college  in  a  pe- 
tition to  the  bishofi  of  Ely,  as  the  visitor  of  the  evillcge, 
against  IkniUy  (q.  v.),  the  master.  Middleton,  who 
was  then  a  young  man,  did  not  take  a  prominent  |MRt  in 
this  proceeding;  but  the  feelings  of  hotnility  to  the 
I  roaster  originated  by  these  disputes  sank  deep  int..  hi* 
niin.l.  an. I  ma.lr  bim  snbseipu  ntly  tbe  most  determined 
and  dangerous  of  Ik-iii ley's  enemies*.  St«on  after  this 
rwtition,  be  withdrew  hims<  jf  fn.m  Ik-ntley's  jurisdie- 
lion  by  DMiiying  a  huty  of  ample  fortuite.*  He  miIisc- 
cpiently  resided  for  a  short  time  in  tbe  Isk  of  El  v.  on  a 
Mnall  living  in  thi  -ift  .f  bis  wife,  but  the  unhealthinem 
of  the  situation  inducist  him  to  return  to  Cambridge 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  In  ()ctol»cr,  1717.  when  Gtorgf  I 
visited  the  Uoivmnty  of  Cambridge,  Middleton.  with 
several  othera,  was  eretted  doctor  of  divinity  by  man- 
date; but  lU  ntley.  who  w  as  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
refused  to  confer  the  degree  unless  a  fee  of  four  gutneaa 
was  given  to  him  in  additkn  to  (he  So-called  "broad- 
piece,"  which  bad  by  ancient  custom  been  allowed  m  « 
present  on  this  occasion.  This  demand  was  resisted  by 
Middleton.  who,  however.  .H  ]:\-t  consented  to  jiay  it  un- 
der jirotest.  All  ftpi>eal  to  court  proved  unCsvorable  to 
Hentley,  but  still  he  kept  the  money.  Middleton  tbere> 
upon  sued  Bentley  for  it  in  the  vice^hancellorV  court; 
and  Bentley,  refusing  to  pay  the  money  or  to  ack  mm  ledge 
tbe  jurisdiction  of  ib.'  cmrt,  w.is  <leprivo<l  of  bis  deLrrec*. 
I^ntley  jH'tilionwi  the  king  for  relief  from  that  aen- 
leiice.  ami,  as  be  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Whig  nun- 
i!<try  then  in  power,  it  was  feared  that  a  commission 
might  be  issoed  by  the  erown  to  in<|uire  into  the  state 
o(  ilie  rsity.  Mi.ldleton.  to  justify  himself  an<l  his 
trien.ls,  publi^hc>«l  .1  /nl/  ,n,d  iuijHtrtiut  Account  o/aUtk* 
Idle  I'rorftdintjB  in  ih,  V uirtrkhi  of  CtmM^  og&kM 
Dr.  }U nil,,, :  which, saya  i>r. Monk, " waa  the  (5r?t  pub- 
lisht  .l  -[.et  imen  of  a  style  which,  for  elegance,  purity, 
nn.l  cn-c,  yields  to  none  in  tbe  wliole  compaM  of  the 
KiiKli^'b  laiipiage.  The  acrimonious  and  reaentfol  feel- 
ing which  prompted  every  llne,tB  In  some  measure  dis- 
guised  by  the  (leasing  language,  the  harm<  inv  of  the 
periods,  and  the  rein  of  scholarship  which  enliven  tbe 
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wholp  trjwt"  (ifonk,  Tift  „f  n>vlly,  p.  {WW).  A  few 
nxnitlis  afterwanb  Miiitllt-uui  ptil>lishcil  .-I  Stenitd  lUirt 
f>/'  tkt  full  and  impartUd  A  cr»nnt  of  all  thr  liitr  l'r<t- 
cetdiHjfi,  and  alao  A  true  Aeeomat  t\f  the pretemt  State  of 
Trmiff  C^fcy, »  Oaminisr^  mder  At  i^pratin  q<wv 

rmmml  (f  tknr  .HtiJttrr,  R.  Hrvtlrtf,  late  iKfK  Thcw 
Ijooks  *e*-m  to  have  \>cvi\  writloii  in  onlor  to  <1e»*frny 
»u,»pid.>ii  which  many  thon  liail.  viz.  that  the  |>riH-<«'<l- 
anga  of  the  imirenity  •gainit  Dr.  JJentky  did  not  ttow 
so  roach  fran  mof  real  dnoerit  in  the  man,  aa  flon  a 
certain  spirit  of  op|x»sition  to  the  court.  ilir>  frri'nt  pro- 
motrr  of  whose  intt-rt^t  he  wa.^  lhou;;ht  to  !>«•.  .Midtlic- 
ton.  in  one  of  hi*  {lamphlrtK.  had  vita-  imprudently  de- 
clared "  that  the  fcUowa  of  Trinily  CwUcge  bad  not  been 
able  to  Hod  anr  proper  onort  in  England  which  would 
receive  thoir  C"nfp.l3int.< :"  and  IV  iiiley.  iKTceivinir  that 
his  a<ivor«ary  hail  iHt-n  piilty  of  an  rxpnwioii  which 
might  b«  considered  aa  a  lilwl  upon  tlu*  administration 
of  juitice  in  the  whole  kinndufD,  Imiught  an  actko 
against  htm,  in  which  th*  jnrr  tetumed  a  vcnHet  of 

ffuilfy.  The  court,  hi iv.  ever,  wnr*  lunvilliiif;  to  (initiounce 
»enten*-i\  and  the  matter  was  event iially  settled  by  Mid- 
dleton's  begging  pardon  of  Rentley,  and  *— *— »»*^  to 
pay  aU  th*  expenses  of  the  action.' 

Bat  Middteton  had  not  done  with  Rnitlpy  yet.  The 
latter,  in  IT-J**.  jmli!i-(i<  r|  [iriip<*snl.>»  for  a  new  i-<lili"n  "( 
the  •irii'k  I'littamcnt,  with  a  sjiecimen  of  the  intended 
work.  The  furmer,  in  1721.  puhlirtheil /?r;/mri#, /'tiru- 
ffnrpi  6y  ParagrapAf  upon  the  Propotak  lat«fyjnMieked 
6gr  /t.  HmlUy  fnr  a  mew  EdUim  n/tke  Grrrt  Teetameii/. 
Altboiiirh  M i  lillcloii  pnifi  sM  .l,  in  the  i  i'iiim<  nci  ment 
of  the  [jatnjihk't.  that  •*  his  reniarii!t  wen-  not  drawn  from 
him  by  personal  ftpleen  or  envy  to  Iho  author  uf  the 
ProfomiL,  bat  by  a  serious  conviction  that  he  had  nei- 
ther talents  nor  materials  pmper  (br  the  work  he  had 
undertaken,  and  tliat  relii;ion  wns  mni'h  ninp'  likely  to 
receive  detriment  than  .MTvice  from  i(,"  the  wlmlf  tenor 
ajui  *tyle  of  the  pamphlet  vhowcil  that  it  wa.s  the  renult 
of  the  most  vindent  perannal  aniinoaity.  ile  followed 
op  hu  attack  on  Benilry  by  Sotne  further  Remarki; 
and  it  niii't  Ik-  roncetle<l  that  thcite  two  bo<»k»  a^ninst 
lleiitley  are  written  with  ^creat  acutenena  and  learning, 
and,  though  Benlley  affecie«t  to  deD]ii!4e  them,  they  de- 
atiayed  the  credit  of  his  FrvpmtU  so  eflcctually  that  his 
iataiided  pufaltcatiaa  of  the  New  Teatament  came  to 
nothing. 

Upi'n  till-  ^n-  it  enlarj^i  inent  of  the  pnhlii-  lihrar)'  at 
C^arobri  ,  i  ii<  w  nfRi  p  of  principal  lilirariaii  was  ealab- 
liabed,  to  which  Middleton  was  elected,  notwithstanding 
a  violent  oppoailion.  He  afterwanis  travelled  thMU|;h 
France  and  Italy,  and  Hfient  >-i'tiif  riiMiitli^  In  I.'oriic  in 
1724.  After  his  return,  .Middletou  pnhhshed  his  cele- 
brated Lttterfnm  Home  (1729),  in  which  he  attempted 
to  show  that "  the  religion  of  the  present  RooaM  was 
derived  ftnrn  that  of  their  heathen  anoeaton    and  that, 

in  parti'-ulsr.  the  rit'^,  >  ■  rr  rimiii,  drcH^  ..f  the  ).rii  «ts. 
etc,  in  the  Horoan  (  atholic  Church,  were  taken  fmrn 
tha  pagan  religion.  Thia  work  wan  received  with  ^at 
ftvor  1^  the  leoraadt  and  went  thioogh  foar  editions  in 
th*  anthof's  lideUme^  The  free  manner,  however,  in 
which  he  att.i.  kt  il  the  mir.ic|e«  of  the  IJotnan  Catholic 
Church  K*vi-  •(ffence  to  many  .Vnf^lican  divine^  and  they 
charged  M iddleton  with  entertaining  aa  little  reapect  for 
the  niradca  of  the  apoaika  aa  for  tboae  of  the  Boman 
Oatbolie  saintu 

Hitherto  Dr.  Middleton  rtood  well  with  mankind; 
for  Botwiibatanding  the  ofTenco  he  had  pven  to  M>roe 
bigoCa  \/f  eettdn  paasage*  in  the  al>ove  •  mentioned 
pamphlet,  yet  the  waenaMe  part  of  Chriatiana  were 
well  pleased  with  his  writings,  beJieving  that  he  had 
done  great  wnice  to  Protetitantixm  hy  hi-  i  xjxiHt-  of 
the  ab»uriiities  of  popery.  lie  wns,  in  fact,  a  general 
fnorite  with  the  puUic,  when.  Iiy  the  publication  of  a 
new  work,  Chrietiamtg  at  M  at  CrenHen  (1781),  he 
ml  only  gave  great  oflHwe  to  the  clergj',bMt  also  niine<l 
all  hin  hi»{K««  f<pr  [(refrrni'-nt.  Thit  Iviii-r.  ulii  !i  »  i- 
lirat  publiabed  aiionyoMusly,  was  aowi  known  to  bv  whi- 


ten by  Mid<Uefnn.  Pean-e  v.\  hi.xbop  of  Roohesteii 
n-plied  to  it.  treating  the  author  an  an  iididel;  and  Ml 
Htrong  w-iii  I  he  ft  I  ling  agaiiiM  Middleton  that  he  was  in 
dangerofkisiog  his  degree  and  office  of  librarian.  Prom- 
ising, however,  to  pabliab  a  satisbctory  vindication  of 
his  cduntc.  the  niithoriticH  witldn'M  their  iiilemleit  deg- 
radation, ami  in  M'i'l  Mnldleton  lo  the  unrld  .s'cam 
Htnutrkt  on  Dr.  I'mrrr't  m  nu'l  /{>/tJi/ ;  wherein  the  au- 
thor's sentiments^  as  to  all  the  principal  points  in  dia- 
pntc,  are  fidly,  dearly,  and  satialketofily  explained.  In 
this  manifesto,  Middl<  ti-n  ritroiiu'ly  av--  rted  his  Iw  lief  in 
Chri.Htianity,  and  <hsavovt  ed  any  nii<  ntinn  to  ca.M  doubt 
u|xm  its  evidences ;  and  thereby  saved  himself  from  deg- 
radation, but  not  from  strong  suspicioa  of  hypociiiy— « 
chaige  wbidi  liai  ever  since  attached  to  hb  name. 

Middleton  ret;arde<l  Christianity  in  scarn  !\  nny  oth- 
er li^hl  than  a.-t  a  repuhlicaiion  of  the  law  uf  nature,  and 
endeavored  to  reduee,  as  far  as  pomible,  everything  SO- 
petnatural  in  the  Bible  to  mere  natural  phcnooena. 
He  expremly  maintained  that  there  were  contradietiona 

in  the  fiitir  e\  an-^i  !t-t--  which  conhl  not  Ik-  rii  <(n<  ile<l 
{  /{t-tlrcluint  on  (III  \  III  tfiliiiH*  fiitiml  in  thf  t'linr  KritU' 

j  tjeti*l») :  he  accused  Matthew  "  of  wilfully  nupprcasing 
or  negligently  omitting  three  successive  ilem-nts  from 

'  father  to  son  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  (lospel"  (nee  vol. 
li.  Jl  ;  he  nvu  ried  ill  It  the  ajHWtlcfi  were  Mimetimes 
naatakeii  ni  thi  ir  ii|i|>li>'ation«  of  prophecies  relating  to 
Christ  (ii,  .'ii*);  he  c<<n>iden-d  "the  otor}'  of  the  fall  of 
man  as  a  fable  or  alleguiy"^ii,  IdlX  and,  with  respect  to 
the  pntphecy  given  at  the  fUl,  he  (Sd  not  hcaitatc  to 
declare  ( iii.  l**'*!  "  th.it  men  wti'i  itujuin'  into  tliinu's  will 
meet  with  many  uliMirdilics  wliii  h  nvison  inuyt  uink  at, 
and  many  incredibililicH  which  faith  must  digest,  before 
tiwy  can  ailmit  th*  authority  of  this  prophecy  upon  the 
evidence  of  this  hiatorioal  narration."  Such  being  the 
iipinioiifi  of  ^fiddlelon,  it  cannot  excite  siiq>risi'.  noi- 
wiiliHianding  his  a.<«i«ertioni4  to  the  contrary,  itiat  he 
Mhould  have  been  looked  u|>on  aa  a  diabdiever  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  ChriHtinnity. 

While  theaedisenssions  were  going  on, Middleton  was 
np;><>infed  to  the  profcKsorship  of  natural  liistorv,  which 
apjMtintment  he  resigned  in  1734.  In  the  fuUuwingyear 
he  published  .4  Jfinstrtntiim  eoneennttg  the  Origin  of 
Printitig  «a  iii^ftiaii^ahowii^  thatit  waaflnt  iiitradaieeil 
and  practiced  by  an  Engildtman,  William  Oaxton,  at 

Westtninster.  and  n"t.  a.-  f^trinionly  t*up[«**<'<l,  hy  a  Ib^ 
eit'ti  printer  at  Oxford.  In  1711  he  pnhli.she<l  by  sob- 
scri|itiiin  him  most  celebrat«il  work,  The  Hiftorij  of  the 
Ai/e  J/.  TuUwu  Cicerv  (Load.  2  vols.  4tu>.  There 
were  three  tbonaand  enbscribers  to  this  work,  and  the 
|)rotits  ari.sing  from  its  sale  win  -o  C'lii-ideraMe  as  to 
enable  Middleton  to  ptirclia.s<'  »  ^n^lll  e-tate  at  llihler- 
!4ham,  six  miles  fcom  Cambridiic  win  re  he  chietly  re- 
aided  during  the  remaintler  of  bis  life  Two  yeaiB  af> 
terwardfl  Bliddleton  published  a  translation  of  C?Ieero% 
letters  til  Mr'.itus.  and  of  Itrutus's  t"  Cicero,  with  the 
l^ritin  text,  and  a  prefatory  dissertation,  in  which  he  dc- 
fendeti  the  authenticity  of  the  Kfiixtle!!.  In  1745  he 
published  Germtma  ftHsdaai  A  nliquitalit  entditm  Mvmif 
mentii,  etc,  in  whirh  he  gave  an  account  of  the  rarions 
sfK-eimenn  of  loii  ii  III  an  \\liii  hlie  ha  !  >  ii;,  n  d  during 
iiis  residence  at  Rome.  I'wo  years  alterwarils  he  pub- 
lished his  Traitite  <m  Ike  /toman  Senate,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  all  vaeanciea  in  the  acnate  were  filled 
up  Inr  the  people.  Rat  the  work  which  has  a  peculiar 
interest  f.ir  iis  In  pnlili-hed  shortly  after,  under  the  title 
.4a  Jntroduciory  Jtifcour»e  to  a  liir'j^r  Work,  ilt  tirpted 
hereafter  to  tt puMitheJ,  rtrnvtmint)  the  Minimlnu*  I'oic- 
ert  whieh  are  mppoeed  to  have  tybntted  in  the  Christian 
Churrh  from  the  earlieet  Affes,  through  aererot meeemrirt 
(Viitiirii  .1 :  l»i  ii  hii  h  it  i*  .'linirn  l/mt  iri  Imn  in<  initfli-imt 
Reaeon  to  btiirrr,ujMm  thf  A  uthorily  of  the  primidre  Fa- 
there,  that  any  eurh  Povrm  tcere  nmtiMued  to  the  Churek 
after  the  l>ay*  of  the  ApontUt  ( 1 74«).  Tlie  Jntrodtietorg 
hijirotirf  to  the  work,  an<l  the  fWe  Inquiry  itself,  etio- 
ited  ntiinerons  euntrnver^i  il  ii  >  i-.  MiMU  tnu  «.is  at- 
tacked by  Stcbbing  and  Chapman,  the  lornicr  of  whom 
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wdeavored  cbietijr  to  show  that  Middletoo's  achcae 
WM  inMpanUy  eonneeted  with  the  fUl  ofCbriitlairitT, 

while  the  latter  latmrid  to  Mipixirt  tlie  authority  of  the 
fathfix  Thi'M-  allackn  Midilli-toii  rc)H'llf(l  by  Sonw  lii- 
nmrka  on  7'ieo  I'amjihUl*  i  l>ij  l>rs.  Sti  Unng  ami  Ckap- 
Man)  pMisked  agaiaM  the  Jmtroductioit.  **  The  dis- 
eottne,"  remailci  Mr.  Oniw  <MV.  BA  &  t.),  icfminfr  to 
the  whole  (-ontr<)V(>r>y.  "is  worthy  of  atK-ntion.  for, 
tliuu);h  the  CDiiilmtaiitA  uii  tiulh  Hides  carried  niatUTis 
too  far,  coniiiderabic  information  may  be  ciillecKKl  from 
tbem— on  the  chiiKtrr  uid  tcatimooy  of  the  fathers, 
tha  natort  «f  aabadea,  and  on  other  poiata  doaely  con- 
■MCtadwitli  tiMChliatkn  irvebtion."  The  coiitroven<y 
to  (flow  VMT  hot.  Ik-Hitle-*  Stubbing  and  Chap- 
,  Parker,  HnMik.  .IoIiiimhi,  DudwdUChunli,  and  oth- 
cn  attacked  him,  while  he  waa  defended  by  Yatea,  Jen- 
Una,  ToD,  ete.  A  full  liat  of  the  principal  publicatioiu 
itn  the  •■islii. ft  ,-in-  cnumerat^I  by  Kippi-^  in  a  note  to 
the  t'llh  jijiri  i>r  Dinidrid^ie's  Courts  of  lytctum  (sife  also 
( )riiie  >  i!,hl.  hih. :  St  nui^  s  '  '•it. »/  Kiiffl.  Theot.  1«30,  No, 
!M4I  wi.;  Lord  Ikuugham,  Mm  UiUn  ^fthe  Tmn 
of  (.-eortfe  Iff,  p.  884).  It  waa  dadand  by  Middleton'a 
<i|ii>orieni,H  that  the  tendinry  of  his  inquiry'  was  to  de- 
atruy  the  evidence  of  miraeulouK  interjuisition*;  but  Mid- 
dlct<m  explicitly  dL-«avuwed  such  inlentionis,  and  should 
hare  the  benefit  of  the  dotibt.  Tbia  mud},  however, 
nmat  be  admitted,  that  he  aeema  never  to  hare  been  to 

much  plea«e<l  as  «hi n.  Iiv  hroar-liiii;;  some  stnrrliii;^  j-oint 
of  di^iujtation.  he  Mn  i  enled  in  liurrifyiug  llie  uiiuds  of 
his  urthtHlox  brethren.  Accurdiof^,  before  the  thco- 
lagical  world  had  rocovered  fnm  the  Hiipfiie  and  in- 
dignation into  which  thejr  bad  Iteen  thrown  by  the  Free 
Inquiry,  ita  feiliefi-o  author  put  forth  upon  the  world  an 
attack  upon  bishop  Sherlock,  enlilieti  An  Kiammaliun 
of  the  lAtrd  m-!h<'i)  «/ London's  Iritcotmu  eonetrning  Ike 
Utt  ami  ii^kmt  I'roph'cy ;  with  mmt  mnoff  Aitimtd- 
rertiont  on  Us  bite  .  I  },i^  iitlii,  or  adiUiimai  Diuertatkm, 

Cimlaiuiiiti  It  i'iii  IIk  r  Iinpiii  i/  into  thi  .\fitsinr  \  rnnint  tff 
(lit  t'ltll  (  I7;)<li.  In  this  work  he  attempted  to  refute 
Sherlock's  v.)  theory  of  a  chain  of  prophecy'  nuinini; 
through  tlw  ilifTerent  poniooa  of  the  Old  Tcstaroetit. 
H«  was  refutetl  by  I>r.  Katbeiforth,  divinity  profeaaor  at 
CSambridKe:  hut  Middleton,  wIiom^  end  M-cms  to  have 
bean  answereiL,  which  was  to  abuse  the  bishop  a  little, 
ponued  the  ar^imentnofuitiMr.  The  obstinate  oontro- 
vcnialiat  died  with  tlie  amior  on  his  back  and  the  lance 
in  hia  handa.  He  was  meditating  a  general  answer  to 
all  the  olijectiona  made  aj;aiu«t  tli.  I'n>  iMjiiln/;  hui. 
bein^  wized  with  illaess,  and  iinu^'inni^  he  nn^^ht  not 
be  able  to  go  through  it,  he  sint;kHi  out  Church  and 
DcidweU,  as  the  two  moet  cimsiilemhlo  of  hia  adveiaa- 
fio^and  employed  himself  in  i)re|iarini;  a  particular  an- 
awer  to  them.  This  however,  he  did  not  live  to  linish. 
but  died  July  2K,  17:i4).  at  iiilden>hani,  in  ( 'nnihri<i};e- 
■blre.  A  little  liefon-  his  death,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  aoeept  a  small  living  from  8ir  John  Ficdeiick.  A 
few  months  after  his  death  waa  published  hia  VMCea* 
Hon  nfthr  Free  Inquiry  info  ffi<  \f  ii m  uI<iiia  I'oirtrf,  itc. 
from  Ihf  Oi)jtciions of  Ur.  iMnhcfU n»d  Itr.Church.  The 
piece  is  uiniiiiithcd,  but  very  able  aa  far  aa  it  goes.  In 
1752  all  the  beforo-mentioucd  work%  except  The  L\fe 
of  Cieero,  were  collected  and  printed  in  Ibtir  rolumea, 
4to,  inidi  r  il'.r  tiilr  of  .]f !.<<•> Iliiiiri'un  W'liiL*:  nmoni; 
whicli  were  iu-M-rted  tlie  following  pip»'ei<,  never  K-fore 
publi^heil,  vi/.,  .1  I'lfftice  to  ttn  inttudt^l  Awtrer  to  tdl 

tite  IfbjectuMi  made  agaiiui  thi-  Free  Inptvy; — Some  \ 
eureorif  K^flertbmt  on  tie  l>upute,  or  Dbttmnon,  irkiek  ' 

ktipjM-tird  lit  A  iil'i'i'  hjtttirt'tu  ihi  .  I  fi"s'!i  f  /'.  !•  I  iiud  Paul ; 
—HrJttclu'H*  I'll  the  ViiriiUiim*,  or  J itcontijitruciff,  which 
anjbtuui  among  the  Four  Krangelittt  m  their  dijfrmit 
Aerounle  of  the  mme  Facte;— Ah  Eeat^  on  the  Qifl  <^ 
Towpies,  tendintf  fn  erpUtin  the  proper  Jfotim  tmd  AVif- 
uri  ot' if,  iiA  it  in  disi'rihd  iiiid  dt  lirt  n  d  t't  (/<  if)  tin  .ni- 
crrd  Si  rijiturfu,  ninl  im  it  <ipp*ar*  <iUo  to  hurt  Im  i  n  umifr- 
etood  hy  ifit  Uiiriird  tjtith  of  inwiiiit  mid  modetTt  timee; — 
Some  ekort  Hemarke  on  a  Slory  told  bglMe  A  minito  cdm- 
maiiv  St  Jo6»  the  £»aiigelkt  mi  MKlkm  tk$  Ben- 


tie;  mdmtike  Ute  u-hiek  is  made  tf  U hf  tkt  Moderm, 
to  emfhree  the  Duty  of  shutming  fferHie*;—An  Etea§  on 

Ihf  nil'  'jnririil  and  lilTid  I  n!  i  rpn  t  iili'xi  i>f  thv  t'rtiiliim 
iinil  i  nil  iij  Man: — /><  Latiiuiritm  lUirarum  pi  ouunci- 
ali'ine  di*in-rtutio  ; — .SV>fi«*  Inters  of  Dr.  Miffdteton  to  his 
Friends.  A  aeoood  edition  of  these  if  Moettaiwona  il'«H» 
waspabliabedfaiiv«volanies,8ro,in  1756.  *•  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton." says  I'arr,  in  his  preface  JJellendmiUf*^  a 
Mian  uf  III)  common  attainments;  his  lcanun|^waa  ele- 
gant and  pr<  i  jund,  his  judgment  was  acuta MdpoliliM^ 
hia  taato  was  tiue  and  correct ;  his  style  waa  ao  puK  aad 
bannonloua,  ao  vigorously  flowing  witboot  being  ia- 
tlaled,  that,  Addison  alone  cxiepted,  he  soems  to  toe 
w  ithout  a  nvaL"  .See  Ixxkey,  Hist,  of  Hatinnnlism  i  see 
Index  in  vol.  ii);  Jortin,  Kcdes.  Remarks,  i,  298;  Ih*- 
laeli,  if  isoeU.  ^  Literature^  Quarrels  of  A  u/Aom,  p.  818; 
Nidiob,  Lit.  Amee.  p.  414  aq.;  Knox,  Kssmfs,  ii.  bS;  N. 

Ai'iir.  f'rririr,  XXXV,  440;  ("hancellor  Kiiil.'  !  nf 
l.ii<lL  litiidiiif) ;  Macaulay,  Cril.  and  Hist.  Kifny*,  ii.  132; 
<  >rroe,  HibL  Bib.  s.  v. ;  Biogr.  Brit.  s.  v. ;  Chalroer**!*  Biugr, 
Diet,  a.  v. ;  Gemn^  Biofr.  DkU  k  v.  ;  English  Cydop.  a. 
v.;  Hook,  Eedte.  Mogr.  k  t.;  Darting,  CyHnp.  BiU.  i, 
'iO.'iT;  AllitH)ne.  Dirt,  of  Brit,  ami  Amer.  .iuflinr*.  ii, 
1273  m{. ;  Blackwood's  JJagaiime,  xiv,  257;  xv,  46li 
xxviii.  440  aq.$  nxfi,e07;  BictoHath,CIHiC  fliniwf, 
p.  2tW. 

Middleton,  Eraamus,  a  noted  English  divine, 
was  Uini  about  1740.  He  reoeived  his  education  at  St. 
Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  but  was  expelle<l  fntm  that  uni- 
versity, together  with  five  other  youths,  on  account  of 
his  sympathy  with  the  McthodiM.H.  Thi'<  cir.  unistanoe 
gave  rise  to  MacGowan's  aalire  of  The  .Sharer,  Middle^ 
ton  then  entered  Kin|fa  College,  Cambridge,  and,  after 
hU  gradiuition,  l>ecamc  pastor  of  an  Episcopal  cnngregn* 
tion  at  Dalkeith.  Si^jtland.  and  curate  succc-s^sivcly  to 
Komaine  and  ('ado;;an,  and  ;it  St.  ^rnrgarct's,  \\'«  ^t min- 
ster. He  was  presented  to  the  rector}'  of  Turvey,  lied- 
fbrdabire,  in  1764,  and  waa  tbua  a  predeceaior  ef  la^i^ 
Kichmond  («|.  v.).  He  died  April  25.  IWi.V  llr.  Mid- 
j  dleton  was  a  man  of  warm  piety,  and  of  a  Catholic  sipir- 
I  iu  He  is  the  well-known  author  of  Jiii>^i  iipfiiii  Fran- 
gelica,  or  an  hittoricul  Account  <f  the  Lices  and  Deaths 
of  the  most  emitu-nt  evat^tUeal  AtMors  «r  Preaehen, 
fioth  British  and  Foreign,  in  the  several  Dennminatiimt  of 
Protfstnnis  (1770,  4  voK  8vo).  This  great  l>iogra(>hical 
work  is  u  odieciioii  of  invahiahle  materials,  and  must 
immortalize  his  memui^',  while  doing  imncnae  good. 
Of  his  other  worlu  we  mentkn i  Armbbkop  Le^totfe 
I  whole  Works,  vith  I.if  (1 805,4  Veil.) :—  I  Vr.»t-«w  and  Im- 
I  nations  of  the  Psnlmn  of  Dartd  0900) —  Luthi-r's  <\im- 
menlary  on  t/o-  /'pi.ttlt  to  tfo  (ialatittns,  trith  his  Life 
( 1807  >.  ijee  AUibone,  JHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  a<Aors^ 
ii,  1S75;  Cooper,  Bioj.  Diet.  ofKmkent  Piermme,  p.8S& 

Middleton,  Thomas  Fansbawe,  D.I>.,  the 
first  £ngliah  Usbop  of  CakiUta,  laige^  identified  with 
the  Ani^ican  Chureh  miiiionary  worit  in  India,  only  son 

of  the  l{ev.  r.  Mi  Idleton,  rector  of  Kedleston.  I  )>  rl.\  -hire, 
was  boni  at  that  village  Jan.  2)>,  17ti^).  His  early  train- 
ing he  received  under  hia  fathe  r.  In  177<.i  he  waa  ad- 
mitted into  Cbiiat'a  Hoapital,  London,  and  tbanca  pi^ 
reeded  to  Pembroke  Hall,  C^bridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  H.A..  wiih  honors,  in  January.  1792. 
Shortly  after  he  reeeived  ordination,  and  cntcrnl  u)Nai 
(he  curacy  of  (iainslHirough,  in  UncoliiKhire.  Hem  bo 
edited  a  periodicai  work  entitled  the  Cmadrjf  Speelator, 
which  eoatimicd  to  appear  far  about  aeven  months, 
Mi  i'lli  t'lii  --u-t.iiniiiu  iIm  paper  niuiuly  by  his  own  wm- 
positiouH.  This  connection  brought  hini  to  the  notice 
of  Dr.  John  rreiyman,  archdeacon  of  Liucoiu,  who  in 
17M  appointed  him  tutor  to  hia  two  aona.  Middletan 
in  oonaeqnenee  removed  lint  to  IJnooln,  and  afterwarda 

to  Norwich,  where  he  In-canie  eurnte  ..|  St.  IN  irr  -  Man- 
croft  in  1799,  having  pre\-iuasly  (in  1797))  Uxn  presented 
by  Dr.  Pretyman  to  the  raetOljr  of  Tanaor,  in  Kortlump- 
tonshire.  In  itm  he  was  pnaentod  with  the  raetafjr 
of  Byibam,  in  IinnolMhlt»   Aboak  thb  tina  Iw ' 
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hia  chief  work.  The  I>octrine  of'  ihr  dnrl:  A  rtirle  aji- 
pUed  Io  the  Ci'iticUtn  and  Illusiraiinn  nj  the  Stic  Ttsla- 
mmt,  which  be  publiahed  in  IMM),  with  «  dcdicaltoo  to 
Dr.  Prrtvman.  The  object  of  thu  work  is,  fint,  to  cs- 
tabli>ii  the  ruUs  which  k"^'*'"'  <'f  articU, 

•nd  thm  to  api>ly  tbeii«  ruleM  to  the  interpretation  of 
varioiM  pMMgM  in  tbe  New  Te»tainciit,  many  of  which 
am  of  such  a  nature  that  they  fuiuish  argumenU  for  or 
ai;ain»t  the  divinity  of  Christ,  accordinc  to  the  difTerent 
vi,  -A-s  which  are  takt  ii  of  thf  f<in-v  ol"  the  ariicK'.  Ow- 
itv^  to  this  circumstance,  the  doctrine  of  the  (jreek  arti- 
cle has  become  the  subject  of  warni  di^cusiuon  amon^ 
thenlof^ians ;  and  some  Unitarian  divines  have  strongly 
opprtctpd  the  views  of  Middleton.  His  chief  rules  have, 
hoMevor,  been  receivtd  as  wiuiid  dy  the  great  majority 
of  Biblical  crilica.  (A  Heioiui  and  improved  edition 
was  puhltjshed  by  I*ruf.  .Scholetield  in  1828;  and  a  third 
bgr  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Knae  in  1833.  An  abstract 
of  the  work  is  prefixed  to  Valpy's  edition  of  the  (Jrcck 
Te>t.ain<-iit. )  In  thf  sanu'  vt  ar  iti  whii  h  he  publisheil 
tim  work  he  took  bis  degree  of  I>.L>.  at  (  anihrid^o,  and 
removed  to  his  living  afc  Tansor,  where  lie  «li:«charged 
hi<t  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  f;ain  the  affection  and 
est««m  of  his  people.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  by 
iMsbop  I'retyraan  to  a  .stall  in  tlie  rathcdral  of  Lincoln, 
md  in  1812  to  the  archdeaconry  of  lluniiugdou.  In 
181 1  he  reigned  his  two  livingi  for  tbe  vicarage  of  St. 
Pancraa,  Middlesex,  and  tbe  rector>-  of  Kotteiiluun,  in 
llt-rtfordshire.  He  fixed  his  re»i<ieiice  at  St.  I'ancras, 
.ill  :iia<l(-  the  anpiaintani't'  of  .Hi  vi  ral  di^nitaric!*  of  the 
Church  and  other  distingui8hed  individuals.  He  was 
in  mrmpathy  with  the  object  of  tbe  Sodety  for  Promot- 
ing Cbristisn  Knowledge,  and  was  earnest  ami  untiring 
in  advancing  its  interests,  as  well  as  tho!M>  of  other  so<  i- 
ftiis  ill  <-iit)iu><'tion  with  the  ("Imreh.  The  knowleil;ic 
thus  acquired  of  their  plans,  resources,  and  activities 
greatly  aided  bin  fat  his  subsequent  career  in  Imiia. 
and  the  discernment  and  good  judgment  which  he 
broujjht  to  their  meetings  Cfintrihutetl  materially  to 
t)i«  ir  « ilii-ii  iicy.  About  llii.-s  liiiif  the  .\ii^ii(  aii  (  'linr<  h 
established  a  bishopric  in  India,  constituting  Calcutta 
aa  tbe  episeepai  reridcDcc.  For  this  distingi&hcd  posi- 
tion Dr.  Middleton  was  selected;  ami  he  was  accordi,i;;1y 
ciMwrratcil  the  tirst  colonial  bi»ho|i  ever  set  apart  by 
the  Anclican  Church  by  the  archhi.nliop  of  Caiiler!»iiry, 
May  M,  181<l.  A  short  time  prior  to  his  departure  for 
CSricDtta,  Uibop  Middleton  waa  made  a  feUow  of  the 
K'.yal  SfK-iety.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta  Nov.  28, 1814— 
a  litih;  niorr  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  death  of 
llenrj-  Martyn,  that  valued  worker  in  thi.H  field.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  Middleton  had  diligently  emplaye<l 
himaelf  in  incwaiing  bis  qtiaUHeationa  for  bb  oflli»,  e«- 
perially  by  the  study  of  1  lehrew  and  Persian.  ^Vs  bishop 
of  Ctlcutta  he  made  every  effort  to  proro«)tc  the  interejtt»t 
of  Chri.-tianily,  ami  to  ai>l  the  raune  of  education.  He 
nuMle  three  visitations  of  bis  immense  diocese,  in  two 
at  wUdi  he  diiceted  his  particalar  attention  to  tfie  itate 
«f  tbe  Syrian  Christians  in  the  nei(;hlMirhood  of  Cochin, 
on  the  coast  of  Malal>ar.  My  his  efforts  the  l<i»hop'.<« 
College  at  ( 'alc-iitta  wa.-*  eHtal)li."*heil  for  the  eilucation  of 
clergymen  and  mioeioaaries  for  tbe  Ikitisb  puseessions 
in  Aaia;  and  ba  liM  Cbc  Ant  atom  of  ita  birildiiq^  Dee. 
l.<>.  IH-JO.  He  imCitlltad  a  eomlltory  <oiirt  nt  Calcutta, 
and  would  have  done  the  same  at  Mn>lra.H  hui  for  the 
opinion  of  tbe  advucate-^eneral  of  ^ladras  that  he  re- 
garded such  a  measure  as  illegaL  These  extended  la- 
bofs  and  extraordinaiy  esMtien%  cinbarrind  by  daily 
snnoyanees  from  the  civil  authorities  in  their  application 
of  regulations  applicable  only  to  the  home  cN  r{ry,  I'ould 
not  re'^ult  otherM'isc  than  in  il('[)rc8i>in^  him  ami  dimin- 
ishing  bis  vigor,  csfwcially  io  India's  luihealtby  climate, 
aid  gicatty  hastened  the  end  of  hia  days.  He  died  July 
1^  JftS^  ab«il<it<'ly  won)  out  by  toil  and  fatipie.  Ili.<« 
soccesBor  in  the  work  was  the  sainteil  Ke^innld  Id  lter 
(•{.  v.).  bishop  Middleton  was  lar^e  and  di^nilit  >l  in 
fom,  animated  in  manner,  and  generous  and  kind  in 
^  a  piMchcr  h«  VM  very  impr8Miv«^hia 


voice  clear  and  pleiLsin^,  his  style  simple  and  manly, 
generally  argumentative,  and  strongly  iuibuetl  with  tbe 
doctrinas  of  the  Church  of  l^ugland.  In  accordance  with 
his  last  desires,  bUhop  Hiddleton's  papers  were  d«> 
Ntroyt  d.aiid  we  liavc,  therefore, uone of  lii*  ^;n  j»t<  r  wurks 
exceptnig  the  one  he  bad  published  in  liis  earlier  yean 
on  <•  the  (ireck  Artide^**  the  periodical  pablieatioB  noH 
timed  above,  and  some  sermons,  chsrges,  and  tracts, 
which  have  been  collected  into  a  volume,  lo  which  a 
menmir  of  tiishii|i  Middli  toii  i-,  i)relixr<l.  by  II.  K.  Idm- 
ney,  D.D.,  arohdeacon  of  Iti'dtord  (London,  l»24).  .Sec 
Charles  WeWj  Le  lias,  Life  of  thr  Riyht  J{n:  Thom<t$ 
Fatuhauie  JdkkUdon  (London,  I«31,  2  vols.  8vo);  Miss 
Yonge,  Pioneen  and  foumkn,  cb.  vii ;  Monthly  Heview, 
181U  (May  ) :  Kaye,  Chiistiaiitg im IrnOa,  (J.U.W.) 

Middoth.    Sec  Taijii-o. 

Midgard'a  Serpent,  or  the  WorUl-Serpeia  (Jdr^ 
muuijdiii \.  1-.  ill  the  mythology  of  the  Xors<'tneii.  the  great 
serpent  which  surrounds  tbe  world.  As  the  offspring 
of  Loki  (q.  v.),  the  (Hinci  pie  of  evil,  the  other  gods  feared 
the  new-bonj,  aiul  determined  to  get  early  po*'«ps.'»ion  of 
it  and  Fenrir,  another  of  Ix>ki's  offspring,  and,  w  hen  se- 
cured, Midgard's  Seqtent  wa*  ra.'«(  into  the  ocean,  w  here 
it  grew  till  it  encircled  tbe  world,  biting  its  own  tail. 
.\t  the  cod  of  the  world,  the  world-serpent  will  fight 
among  the  enemies  of  the  gixls  and  he  slain  by  Thor, 
who,  however,  will  die  immctliately  afterwanls  fr«im  the 
effect  of  its  venom.  The  myth  of  the  world-!*erpent  is 
Mippoeed  to  signify  the  deep  or  main  ocean,  which,  ex- 
cited by  Loki  (aubtcimnean  fire  or  earthquake),  ia 
thrown  n|K>n  the  land,  thus  pn^ving  soan  ely  less  fatal 
to  the  works  of  man  than  the  direct  action  of  volcanic 
tin-.  ri'pre.Hcnte<l  under  the  form  of  Funrir.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  see  Thorpe's  Norlhtm  Mjfikolo^,  i,  80 
sq.,  101  sq.;  MaOet'e  NortkerH  if  afj^irMM^voL  &,F«bl«a 
xvi,  XXV.  Nxvi,  xxvii:  Keywr's  Itrliffiomqf  Utt  Nor^ 
mm;  reterseu's  A'ori/uX:  Mythohi/i. 

BOd'lan  (Ileb.  Mvitjon'.  •'^-yo,  ttrife,  as  in  Ftor. 

xviii,  18;  xix,  13;  S<  pi.  Wni'mn  v.  r.  Ma("i«»';  N.  T. 
Maiiafi,  Acta  vii.  L".*,  where  the  .\iitli. \'<r.".  has  "Me- 
dian;" the  Heb,  oft<-n  ntands  colleciivdy  for  the  "Mii^ 
ianites"  also,  as  it  is  frequently  reudere«l  in  all  tbe  v-er- 
sions),  the  fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  Midianite.H  (ticii.  xxv,  2;  i  (  liron.  i, 
32).  li.C  post  '2U24.  Ilia  rive  hiiih  are  enumerated  in 
<;en.  xxv,  4;  1  Chmn.  1,88.  Of  his  persimal  bialoij 
nothing  further  is  known.    See  Miuiamtk. 

Mid'ianita  (dtb,  JUigaiii',  '^i'^-jy.  Numb.  x,S% 
used  enllectlTdy,  and  so  rendered  *'Midianitcai,"  which 

i*  the  n-nal  translation  for  Aftdiim  it-wlf;  .**ept.  Ma^r- 

ai'«ri}c  ;  but  the  plur.  D'*3^'l^  also  occurs,  (ien.  x  xxvii, 
28,  and  the  fem.  r^S^lV,  Numb,  xxv,  15 ;  see  also  Ma- 
i»i  A>),  a  tril>c  of  [MHiple  descended  from  Ahraham's  R»n 
Midian  (q.  v.),  a  branch  of  the  Arabians  dwelling  prin- 
cipally in  the  desert  north  of  the  peniimila  of  Ai^da. 
Southwards  they  exii  iidcil  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  tiulf  of  .Vileh  ;  and  iiortliwanls  they  ."Stretched  along 
the  ea.itern  frontier  of  ralestine;  while  the  oases  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  seem  to  luive  afforded  them  pasture- 
gnmnds,  and  eanaed  it  to  be  inchided  in  the  ■*land  of 
Midian."  The  notion  that  then>  weK  twopcople.'^  called 
Midlan,  founded  on  the  Mnppo!M'd  shortOMS  of  the  inter- 
val for  any  con«iderahIe  multiplication  from  Abraham 
to  Moses,  and  on  tite  mention  of  Moses's  Cusbite  wili^ 
seems  to  be  mtcnable.  Even  oanoedin|r  the  (brmer  ob> 
j<"cti"n,  wliich  in  umieces«arv.  one  triln'  ha-  i>ft<  n  lie- 
come  merited  into  anoihcr  ami  oMi  r  muc.  im  1  only  the 
natne  of  i lie  Utter  retained.  In  ihi  |. '1|m\s  in^;  at  coiint 
of  the  Midianites  we  chiefly  follow  the  statements  in 
Kitto'k  and  Smith's  INctionaiiea. 

I.  //i.«/>iry.— Midian,  though  not  the  oldeftt,  wa.^  the 
mo>t  celebrated  son  of  Keturah.  What  Judah  tM'canie 
among  the  trilies  of  Israel.  Midian  InH^ame  among  the 
tribes  of  Arabia  It  is  true  we  find  the  other  branches 
of  the  Ketntifen  apokan  of  a  few  tlmea  in  Mcred  hi*> 
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taqfi  iBid  BCntioiMd  in  "ucfi  n  wny  !\<t  to  provo  ttint  a<> 
tribes  they  never  lost  tliiir  imlivKUinlii y  ;  yet  thi'  Mid- 
ianites  wi-ro  the  (iotninant  |k-<i|>1o,  and  Miilian  in  the 
great  oaioe  which  always  comes  out  pcominently  before 
the  Mfhnian.  Not  only  so,  bat  tlM  H fdimitM  appear 
tfi  have  Imh'Ii  fur  n  Ifiitrthcin  'l  ji*rio<l  the  virtual  ruler* 
ot  Araltia.  coniliiniiij^  into  a  ;;raiKl  coiifecliTaty,  and  then 
guiding  or  contrullin^,  as  rirctim»tance8  rM{uire(i,  all  the 
Arabian  branches  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Tfais  (act  comca 
out  incidentally  in  many  paita  of  Seriptiire;  and  wa  re- 
quire to  ki  >  ]i  it  .nrcfuUyinTievinotdMrtoiuMlcfMand 
the  !*acntl  ii.i.rraiiv(u 

1.  Midian  liad  rive  sons,  who,  doubtless,  in  accordance 
with  Arab  custom,  became  lieoda  of  distinct  tribco  (Goo. 
zxr,  4 ;  compk  Ntimlk  xxxi,  8).  We  aie  toU  that  while 
"Abraham  ^-iivc  ail  that  he  had  to  Isaac,"  that  i;*,  made 
htm  lii.H  heir  Urad  of  his  house  and  frttrimonj-—"  to 
the  sons  of  the  cuitcubineii  Abraham  f^ave  gifts,  and  sent 
them  away  from  Isaac  his  son  while  he  yet  lived,  eaatr 
watd,  to  the  land  in  the  east**  (vcr.  5i,  6).  This  ia  the 
filSt  indication  of  the  country  (m  u|iieil  by  the  Miilian- 
itCB  and  other  de!^.^■lldant^  of  Keturah.  The  expn>.-«»ioii 
is  not  very  delinite.  Abraham's  principal  place  (jf  rvsi- 
denoe  was  Southern  Talestine— Manue  and  fieersheha. 
The  country  of  the  east"  appears  to  have  indnded  the 

vbole  n  ;;ion  oii  the  eaxl  side  of  the  Arabali  or  creat 
valley  w  liich  reaches  from  llie  founLains  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  .FJanitie  <rulf.  All  Arabia,  in  (act,  and  even 
Mesuputamia  were  included  in  tlie  "  country  of  the  £ast" 
(ticn.  xxix,  1 ;  Numb,  xxiii,  7,  etc.).  See  BKn&>KK- 
IMCM.  Another  iucidcntal  notice  in  (Jen.  xxxvi,.'5.')  jxiinl.'* 
mure  clearly  to  the  exact  territory  of  Midian.  Hudad. 
one  of  the  early  king^  of  Kdom,  xa  Miiil  to  have  "^nit- 
teu  Midian  in  the  lield  of  Muab."  We  may  conclude 
from  this  that  the  liidianitca  were  at  that  time  settled 
on  the  1  .•i^t<■rn  Ixirdcrs  of  Moab  an<i  Kdom.  They  were, 
like  ail  Aruiiian.4,  a  nomad  or  seini-noniad  [M-ople;  hav- 
ing  iMime  seillementa  around  fountain;*  and  in  fertile 
volleys,  but  forced  lo  wander  in  their  tenia  from  place 
tn  place  to  aectiresnffldentpastiifc  for  their  flocks^  The 

Mi  li.n'.ite.-  \V(  n-  an  enteqiri-'ini;  ]« n;  Ir'.  'I'liry  \^fTe  not 
saii.Mied  with  the  dull  routine  ot  pastoral  and  n^'riruli n- 
nl  life.  Wtam  the  first  they  appear  to  have  eiii;a^'<  d  in 
eummeicid  pimuita.  .Some  districts  of  Arabia,  Ea»tcm 
l^destine,  and  Lebanon,  yielded  mdnable  spices  and  per- 
fumer >vtnrli  were  in  great  demand  in  Kgypt.  not  nierely 
lor  the  luxuries  of  the  living,  but  fur  the  embalming  of 
Che  dead.  In  this  protitnlile  trade  the  Midianiles  en- 
gaged. It  waa  to  one  of  their  canvMia  pasaiug  tluoi^h 
Palestine  (Vom  (lilead  to  Efirypt  that  Joaeph  was  sold  by 
his  brerlmn  (lien,  ww  ii,  ■_'.■>  si|. ).  Slnvo  at  tliat  time 
foun<l  a-  ready  a  market  in  Kgypt  as  liu'y  do  luiv,:  It 
will  lie  olw<  rved  Ihot  the  traders  are  called  by  the  his- 
torian both  Jshiiiii'  liteA  and  Stidiamtt*,  the  two  names 
beini;  used  as  >\n<.nymous.  The  reason  pndMibly  is 
that  i!ie>e  wi'w  ilii-  ill ■iiiiiiaiit  trilKs  in  Xra'.ia,  and  car- 
ried on  the  trade  jointly ;  hence  they  were  known  among 
Ctmngera  by  both  names.  It  woaM  seenii  however,  that 
the  nterchantx  in  this  caiavon  weie  'true  IfidianiteB. 
though  they  niay  have  been  accompanied  bjr  bhmad* 
itea  (ver.  jx.  ii; ;  t  ut  .  .mp.  2fi,  27).  In  ver.  86  the  He- 
brew C^nrn,  the  Mixianitet,  which  ia  the  regular 
plural  of  Mfdiin  (p^),  the  third  ton  of  Ketursh  ((Jen. 
XXV,  2) ;  while  in  ver.  2JS  the  word  is  C^:'^T3,  the  reg- 
ul.'ir  piiir.-il  of  "i^T*;.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
MtUianiiex  are  referreil  to  in  l)oth  passages,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  8e[)tuagiiii.  Vulgate.  Targimis  and  other 
•odieilt  veniona.  See  Mkuan.  iiy  a  similar  latitude 
of  espmssion,  the  Bfidianltes  somethnes  appear  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  Ifihmae4ite<t  fJudi,'.  vii,  I'.':  viii,  22, 
24);  elsewhere  tiiey  are  di-<tinL'tii'*hi  li  from  them  ((ien. 
XXV, 'i, -1, 12,  Ht).  This  pmli  (!.ly  ;ir(i!*c  from  their  t)eing 
nooMdic  in  their  habits,  so  that  bands  of  them  often 
moved  (\mm  place  to  place.  Bat  the  difficulty  may  be 
avnii|(d  liy  •«u]i|io-.in(;  that  the  term!*  "Midianite"  and 
"  Isbmaelitc"  art  used  as  a  Hynonynie  of  travelling  mer- 


chnni.  Mich  ag  they  beoame  In  laiw  times.  Set 

.MAKI.ITh, 

2.  The  next  notice  of  Midian  is  in  connection  with 
the  eventful  history  of  Moses— "  Hoses  fled  frooi  the 
face  ofPharaob,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  nfMUlai/'  (Bxai. 
ii.  l.'>\  Keucl  or  Jethm,  the  priest  of  Midian,  l)ecaiiie 
his  matter  and  father-in-law.  Moi«e!t  kept  hia  flock. 
The  i«nl>!H'ipient  incidenta  of  this  strange  narrative  slutw 
dearly  the  r^ion  then  inhabited  by  Jethn,  and  called 
"the  land  of  Midian."  It  was  the  penfaisnla  of  Sinai, 
and  it  waa  while  watching  bin  flock  there  on  the  «ide 
of  Horeb  that  Moses  saw  the  glory  of  the  lyoni  in  the 
bunting  iMuth,  and  received  the  cot)untw«i()n  to  rvtuni  to 
Egypt  for  the  delivennoe  of  Israel  (£xod.  iii,  1  aq.). 
It  wotdd  appear,  fton  a  eomparison  of  the  several  ind* 
dental  notices  of  Jet  hro  given  in  the  I'l  ntati  ik  h,  that 
the  peuinimla  of  Sinai  wan  not  htn  »etiled  place  of  abode. 
\\\un  hrat-l  was  encamped  at  Horeb,  Jethro  brought 
thither  Hoaes'a  wife  and  hia  two  aons;  and,  alker«  bne£ 
stay,  we  an)  toM  that  "he  went  his  way  into  his  own 
land"  (Ex(mI.  xviii,  1  3,  27;  comp.  Xuriib.  x.  2f«. 
The  MidianittK  were  nomads  roaming  over  a  very  wide 
region,  but,  like  most  Arab  tribes,  having  one  |>eTma- 
ncnt  nudena.  This  nudcoa  waa  spedally  their  hooMt 
it  was  the  **  famd  oTthcSr  kindred yet  they  alao  claimed 
the  whole  region  in  which  they  pastured  their  llm  k*  as 
their  own.  The  nucleu?*  of  the  Midiauites  wa*  t-'me- 
where  on  the  eastern  bitrder  of  Kdom,  but  their  pa>ture- 
groonds  probably  extended  as  (iu  as  Gilead  and  iJa»haa 
on  the  north,  while  on  the  aonth  they  embraced  an  ex- 
tensive territory-  along  l>oth  shores  of  the  .KUinili.-  (iuif. 
Hence  Horel)  was  said  t^t  l>e  in  the  land  of  Midian  (Kxtxl. 
ii,  15  with  iii,  1),  while  the  chief  aeat  of  Jcthro's  tribe 
was  on  the  east  of  £doai.  The  Midianites  wen  thai 
accustomed  to  lead  their  flocks  and  herds  over  the 
whole  of  that  region  which  the  Israelites  afterwards 
traverseil --tiie  choice  luustures,  the  fountains,  and  the 
welb  in  the  desert  were  all  known  to  thetn.  This  fact 
throws  light  on  Mosea'a  urgent  request  to  hia  fittber>in« 
law— "Leave  as  not,  I  pray  thee:  fomsnmeh  aa  thou 

ku'iwest  how  we  are  to  ein  .ini))  in  the  wilderness,  and 
tliou  niayest  l>e  to  us  tn.-^tead  of  eyes"  (^Numb.  x,  31). 
It  -nhould,  however,  be  remembereil  that  the  name  rtf 
Midian  (an*l  hence  the  "land  of  Midian'^  was  perhaps 
often  applied,  as  that  of  the  most  powfvflit  of  the  north- 
ern .\rait  tribes,  to  the  northern  Aralis*  generally,  i.  e. 
those  of  .\brahaniic  de,Hceiit  (comp.  (Jen.  xxxvii.  2'*.  but 
HOC  respei'liiig  this  passage  alxvve;  and  Judg.  viii,  21); 
just  as  Bkkb-Kedkx  embraced  all  those  peoples,  and, 
with  a  wider  signification,  other  Eastern  tribei.  If  this 
reading  of  the  natne  l>i'  corTn  r,  "^lidian"  would  corre- 
BfHind  very  nearly  with  our  nuMh-rn  word  "Arab;"  lim- 
iting, however,  the  modem  word  to  the  Arabs  of  the 
northern  and  Egyptian  dcaerta:  all  the  Ishmaelitiah 
tribea  of  those  deserts  would  thua  be  Ml^anites,  ts  we 
call  them  Aralc,  the  dewrt  In  ing  their  " land."  .\t  h  ast 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  descendants  of  Magar  and 
Keturah  intermarried;  and  thus  the  Midianites  area|»- 
parently  called  Ishmaelites  in  Judg.  viii,  24«  being  con- 
nected, both  by  blood  and  national  customs,  with  the 
father  of  the  Arabs.  The  wandering  habits  of  nomadic 
tribes  must  aL<o  pre<'lude  our  arguing  from  the  fact  of 
Mosei^  leading  his  father's  flock  to  Horeb,  that  Sindl 
was  tweessarity  mora  than  a  station  of  Midian :  thoee 
tribes  annually  traverse  a  great  extent  of  country  in 
search  of  pasturage,  and  have  their  established  summer 
and  winter  pastures.  The  Midianites  were  mostly  (not 
always)  dwelletf  in  tents,  not  towna;  and  Sinai  haa  not 
sufficient  pastun  to  Support  wan  than  a  small,  or  a 
moving  petiple.  But  it  must  he  remembered  that  per- 
haps ii'T  may  say /jroftoW*/^  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
has  consideralily  changed  in  its  phy.sicol  character  since 
the  time  of  Moses;  even  the  adjacent  isthmus  has  hem 
thooght,  since  thot  period,  to  have  riaen  many  feet,  so 
that  "the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sit*  has  "dried  up ;" 
and  this  supposition  would  much  diminish  the  didiculty 
•  of  accounting  for  the  means  of  subaistenoe  found  by  the 
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Israelitea  in  tbt-ir  wanderiiiga  in  the  wiltlcniei»,  whi'n 
not  miracttlouilj  •uppUeiU  Apart  froai  thu  miutitlcra- 
tioo,  we  know  that  the  Egyptiana  afterwards  worked 
mines  at  Sar&bct  cl-Khddtrn,  and  a  miall  mining  ftopu- 
Lalion  may  have  fi.>im«l  •"iillkifiit  ^ll-tl■Il;lIl^l .  rii  Wnnt  in 
aocne  aeawina  of  the  year,  in  the  low  watc-rcd  vaUcys, 
and  whoever  groand  could  be  leclaimod :  rock>inaerip> 
tioDs  (though  of  later  date)  teatify  to  tlie  number  of  at 
least  |)awer»-by ;  and  the  remains  of  vilU|;«>«  of  a  min- 
ing |j<'(mlation  have  recently  U<  n  lii^^  ..\  i  n  .1.  W'li  u- 
crer  may  have  been  the  poiiitiun  »t  Miilian  in  the  Siiia- 
itie  peninaaia,  if  we  may  believe  the  .Vrabiaii  bistori- 
am  and  ge'icr!i|>heni,  backed  as  their  testimony  ia  by 
the  Urvek  tii^i^rapherm  (nee  bekiw),  the  city  of  Midian 


and  the  ocru|Milions  of  the  {x-ople.  The  .Midianites 
were  not  pure  numsds;  they  had  cilies  and  goodly  QM* 
tics  (xxxi,  10).  Their  principal  wealth  cunsti^tcd,  bow> 
ever,  in  fWks  and  henK  for  the  UiracIitcA  captured 

67.'i.(HMI  7_'.isiiO  l.rrv.^.  .■111(1  Ol.lHMI  a>-.-x     It  is 

singular  that  caaiel.i  arc  not  nu  ntioned;  hut  it  i»  prol^ 
able  that,  aa  the  Israelites  were  all  fmitmen,  the  caoMto 
escaped  to  the  desert.  Kccent  invesiipitions  hart 
«ihown  that  the  whole  desert  ea.ot  of  Kdimi  and  Moab  la 
thii  kl\  -!ii(l(li  <l  vviili  llir  ruiii>  ii{  ai!;'iciit  «  itu  s  and  cas- 
tles i^W'aliin,  in  Journal oj' /i.  (i,  S.  xxiv.  1  l.i  ^i. ;  rorter, 
Damuumtt  it*  IW;  Wetstein,  Heiaeberii-ht  Ul'^r  lluunmt 
etc;  Giabam,  in  JoHrmil  of  R.  G.  S.  for  186'J).  These 
were  ikmbtlcM  the  habitation?!  of  the  Midianites.  The 


situate  nil  ih 


>j>jf.»Hjto  ,ir  Araliiiiii  -I.>ti-  •  I'  di.    ulmlc  ri-^;uiii  nroiiiul  tin  ir  i  iii<  -.  »  xtemliii^  Ironi  the 


Anrfiian  Uulf ;  and  ibeucc  northwanls,  and  spreadiitg 
esK  and  weat,  we  have  the  tma  eoantrjr  of  Um  wandar- 
iof  llidianitea.   See  Si:cai. 

8.  The  next  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this  fteople  in 
the  ^iiTed  hi-H|tir>'  inarkH  their  northern  Nclllt  iiu  iitn  on 
the  border  of  the  I'lumised  L<aud,  "  on  this  side  Jordan 
fbj]  Jericiuv"  in  the  plaine  of  lloab  (Numb,  xxii,  1-4). 
The  Midianites  were  a  wiae  and  a  wily  people.  So  long 
aa  the  I.4raelttes  oidy  traversed  their  outlying  iiasturc- 
groun>I.H  on  the  we»t  of  the  Ar«l»ah,  they  wen-  content 
to  cultivate  their  friendship;  but  when,  in  the  latter 
part  of  tbeir  Joomcy,  having  pasted  nmnd  the  aoathen 
end  of  Edom,  they  entered  the  proper  territor)*  of  Mid- 
ian. the  Midianitei*  trie«l  every  plan  and  u?<ed  everj'  ef- 
fort to  work  their  de^tnieiion.  Ttny  (  I'li^dted  with 
their  neighboca,  the  chiefs  of  Moab,  and  resolved  to 
(ha  imphM  Babann  lo  cone  tha  pawailM  atiaa- 
(Xumb.  xxii.  4-7).  Ilalaam  came,  and  the  Ixird 
tamed  the  intended  curse  into  a  blessing.  The  prophet, 
however,  adopted  a  more  effectual  incMie  of  injurhifj  the 
laraelitea  than  by  the  agency  of  enchantmaita.  He 
peiwadcd  thawoDMQ  of  MkHan  and  Moab  to  ««fk  upon 
the  pasHiions  of  the  Israelites,  and  entice  them  to  the 
licentimM  feitlivaU  of  their  idoU,  snd  thu!*  hrtP];  upon 
them  the  curs«-  of  lo avcn  (xxxi.  I'l;.  'I'lii*  infamouit 
acbraae  proved  only  too  auiweaaful  (cb.  xxv and,  had 
it  net  been  dMekedbgrdM  ahMMteoniikfee  annlhibtion 
of  the  Midianites,  it  would  have  brought  de-itnii-tion 
upon  the  whole  howl  of  Iwael  f  xxv.  17 ;  xxxi. '.'».  The 
vengeance  then  executed  iij«iii  .Miilian  wan  terrilile. 
Their  dtica  and  caatke  were  burned ;  the  entire  males 
that  Ml  into  tha  handa  of  the  eenqueiw  w«ie  pat  to 
death,  inclmling  the  Vm;-*  of  Mitli.m  Kvi.  Kekem, 
Zur.  Miir.  and  Hebn.  toi;etlier  with  Ital.iani — and  with 
them  all  the  married  feinnles;  and  the  young  women 
and  children  were  reduced  to  slavery.  It  haa  been  af- 
flroMd  that  thcM  actaof  vengaanca  aia  ao  erael,  to  hn- 
barouji  in  their  character,  that  they  could  never  have 
iM-en  prMnif>t*»d  by  a  (rod  of  love,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
iiurT.itivi>  cannot  be  coiwidered  as  of  divine  authority. 
Those  who  bring  aneb  an  aocaaation  against  the  «Script- 
■raa  noit  mu&r  overiook  the  leading  ctreamataaoea  of 

the  cajie — they  mu«f  forjift  that  the  'J  "!  l<>ve  i-<  al."<o 
the  (lod  u{jit.ttur.  1  he  whole  Miilianiti.-'h  iialion,  male 
and  female^  bad  deliberately  combined  and  couwpired. 
bgr  wile  and  stratagem,  to  wean  the  Isnwlitea  from  their 
alhsf(i*Ma  to  tha  God  of  haavan,  and  not  only  so,  but 

wantonly  to  allui*  thcnt  to  tha  eoaimi'«<i"n  ol  tlx-  most 
foul  .tnd  degrading  erine&  Was  it  incon^iKtent  with 
Jastict-  for  the  moral  Uovcrnor  of  the  universe  to  pnni")! 
Mch  guilt  ?  Could  any  poniahment  leaa  mreeping  have 
ftacd  the  earth  horn  oime  to  deofviooled  and  ao  dan- 
ger<iu*?  The  influence  of  the  Mi<Iiariifr«  tin  the  Israel- 
ites wsu  clearly  mo^t  evil,  and  directly  tended  to  lead 
them  from  the  injunctions  of  Moaea.  Much  of  the  dan- 
gmna  «haraetcr  of  their  iuflaanoe  nwjr  pmbably  be  a»- 
erihed  to  the  oomnion  deaoent  from  Abraham.  While 
the  t\Tn.i.niiti*h  trihrs  were  nhhorreil,  Miilian  mijjht 
claim  ciiivvuiguinity,  and  more  naiiily  M'.liii-e  Israel 
ftom  its  allegiance. 

The  detaila  of  this  war  given  by  Moaea  afford  us  tome 
Uttla  iiHight  into  lha  natma  of  tha  aoontiy  «f  Midian, 


mountains  of  llauritn  to  the  .klaniiic  (iulf,  though  now 
dieaij  and  desolate,  is  not  barren.  In  s|tring  ai^  aai^ 
summer  it  is  covered  with  vegetation,  and  it  has  many 
rich  valleys,  a  few  |>atches  of  which  arc  still  here  and 
there  cultivated  by  the  Arab  trilM  ii.  Everywhere  there 
are  evidences  of  partial  cultivation  in  former  days,  and 
there  are  else  tiaees  of  a  com{>aratively  dense  popohK 
tion  (sec  Porter,  Hand-bonk,  p.  iWI,  WW,  bZ^.  eie.l. 

Sime  lime  previ(tus  to  the  exo<lusit  appeari«  that  the 
Midianites  had  allied  tlienisi  Iver*  «  Iom  i y  to  tlie  .Mo«l»- 
ites.  8ilion,  king  of  the  Amuriies,  made  war  upon 
Moab  and  Ammon,  cooqoeied  a  hbge  part  of  their  ter- 
ritor>',  ajul  retained  posaespion  of  it  (Jutlg.  xi,  13-23). 
At  the  same  lime  he  made  Midian,  the  ally  of  Moab^ 
tributary  ;  and  hence  the  live  princes  of  Midian  are 
called  by  .)o«hua  rtumU  ( C«*C3 ;  Keil  on  Josh,  xiii,  21) 
or  '"dukes"  of  Sihon.  The  defeat  of  Sihon  by  the  Isra* 
elites  lecnred  the  freedi'tn  of  the  M  iiliuniie.-. :  and  then 
they,  fearing  lest  they  should  in  like  maimer  be  aub- 
doed  by  Moaco^  eons|^bcd  to  deatmy  brad,  and  tlma 
brou;jht  destruction  Hp4in  themselves.  The  government 
of  Midian  was  •loubtless  similar  to  that  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  Arabia— patriarchal.  The  nation  was  divided 
into  a  lumiber  of  tribes,  each  of  which  was  independent, 
and  led  by  Its  own  aiMIr  or  chief.  In  time  of  eommon 
liaiip  r  or  of  war.  the  simliaof  the  various  trilK  s  formed 
a  iouii.  il.  liiit  always  ackllowleilge<l  tlu"  pn  sitlency  of 
the  111  .1  I  <  !  I  lie  leading  family,  who  was  (and  still  is) 
styled  the  "  prince"  (emir)  of  the  nation.  Five  of  the 
shiriks  of  Midian  are  ncndoned  in  Judges  as  subjects 
of  sihon.    Ill  Xiitnh.  xxxi,  X  they  are  i-alled  "kind's'' 

(O'^S^t));  while  in  xxii,  4  Moab  is  said  Ut  have  con- 
sulted with  the  elders"  (Q^SpT)  of  Midian.  The  gnat 

Arali  trilx  ■«  have  two  d.-tss,  >  nf  rliii  f-* :  one  class  is  oom- 
|K»s<  il  of  the  rulers  of  the  li  a.lin^'  divisions  of  the  tribe, 
the  other  of  the  rulers  of  fulHli  visions.  'J'he  former  are 
hereditary,  the  Utter  are  simply  intlueutial  or  warlike 
men  who.  hv  their  talents,  have  gathered  around  thera 
a  numl  '  r  nl  l.in  ili' m.  It  would  •^  vm  to  lie  the  former 
class — ^thc  heD'dit.-iry  rulers  of  Midian  — who  are  called 
"kil4(»r  while  the  others,  the  intluenlial  lenders  OTt 
ators  of  the  tribe,  are  termed  '^elders.*'  In  the 
action  with  Balaam,  the  elders  of  Midian  went  with 
tliiMC  of  Monl>.  •' wiili  the  rewanis  of  divination  in  itu  ir 
hand"  (xxii,7) ;  but  in  the  remarkable  words  ol  l^ilaiun 
the  Midianites  are  not  meniioni -d.  This  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  snp|M>mtion  that  Midian  waa  a  wandering 
tribe,  whose  (lasture-land.s  reached  wherever,  in  tha 
.Vrnliian  d<'S4Tt  and  fmniier  ol  Palestine,  pasture  was  tO 
bo  found,  and  who  would  not  feel,  in  the  same  degree 
as  Moab.  Amalek,  or  the  other  more  settled  and  agri- 
cultural inhabitants  of  the  land  allotted  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  the  arrival  of  the  httcr.  But  the  8]<oil  taken  in 
the  war  that  sotm  followed,  ami  nmre  t  ijix  i.tUy  ilie 
mention  of  the  dwellings  of  .Midian,  render  this  su>.'ge8- 
tion  irery  donbtftil,  and  point  rather  to  a  considerable 
pastoral  settlement  of  Midian  in  the  tnuw-Jordanic 
countrj-.  Such  settlements  of  Aralw  have,  however, 
been  very  common.  In  itiis  la.-'e  the  Midianites  were 
evidently  tributary  to  the  Atnoritcs,  lic-iiig  '*  dukes  of 
Sihon,  dwelling  in  tha  country  '  (y^^^  ''r^'*):  tUa 
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Uiffridr  position  expUiiiK  their  oroiasinn  fmm  Italfiam'H  ' 
pnH>ln  <  y.    'I  ho  rank  of  ibe  Midiaiiitish  woman  ("<>zl>i.  ■ 
ShM  uf  « (lAUKliter  uf  Zur,  who  was  "  bead  over  •  people, 
nf  •  chief  home  in  Mldian,"  ttamwe  •  •tf«o|te  lif^t  over 

the  iiliscurc  pa^o  of  tliat.  people's  hi-iorv.  Tin'  \  of 
tbe  CfUiaAuile-t,  iilulaUn^*  ami  lici-ntiou^iifx^.  had  iiifocttHl 
the  deaoeadnita  of  Abraham,  doubtJcM  connected  by  buc- 
MMTS  intenniiriagee  with  tbow  tiibee;  mmI  the  piw- 
titation  ofthte  chieTs  daughter,  caui;ht  ae  it  was  fimn 
tin-  cu8toro»  of  the  (^niiiuiiiito<t,  is  eviilence  j»f  the  i  th- 
nolugical  typ>-  of  ttu-  latter  iribon.  Some  African  na- 
tiona  have  a  similar  L-ustum:  they  offer  tbeir  unmarried 
daughten  to  ahuw  boepitality  to  their  guests. 

4.  There  iti  no  further  mention  of  ttie  Midianitea  in 
hlltoiy  fur  two  biimln-il  ami  tifly  years.  l)uriii>;  that 
period  tbe  natiun  bad  compietely  recovered  i:it  ancient 
influence  and  power,  prabaUj  by  tke  arrival  of  fresh 
Gulonists  from  the  de«ert  tracta  over  which  their  tribes 
wandere^l;  and  tliey  af^ain  turned  their  arms  against 
tlifir  criomies,  tbe  Iiraelile*.  For  seven  years  they 
oppresaed  tbem  ao  grievously  that  tbe  people  were  forced 
to  flee  fimn  tiM  0|ian  eaantr]r»  and  to  aeek  an  aaylum  in 
mountain  rattneiaea,  ia  cavea,  and  in  (ortifled  cities 
(.Fudf;.  vi.  1 .  2>.  Midian  was  no«r  at  the  head  of  a  frreat 
confeilcrai'v.  rotnprisiir;;  tlio  Amalckilrs  nii<l  tlu-  leading 
tribes  of  Arabia,  called  by  the  sacred  btttoriaii  hfm  Ke- 
dbi»(MdiildrenortbeEa«,''rcr.8).  In  early  apring the 
confederate)*  a«tf>i-mbled  their  vast  flocks  and  herds,  de- 
scendeil  throiijjb  the  defiles  of  (Jilead,  croned  the  Jor- 
dan, and  ovcrrnii  tin-  ri<  h  plains  uf  Central  I'nlestine, 
plundering  and  destroying  all  before  them — sheep, 
oxen,  aases,"  pvopeity,  the  yovng  com,  and  the  luxuri- 
ant pa.4ture8 :  For  they  came  tip  with  their  cattle,  and 
their  tents.  an<l  they  came  as  graashopper*  for  multi- 
tude;  for  Ijoth  they  and  their  camel*  were  without 
number;  and  they  entered  into  the  land  to  destroy  it" 
(vcr.  6).  In  their  diatreaa  the  landitea  cried  unto  the 
liord.  and  he  !»ent  a  deliverer  in  the  person  of  (iideon 
(ver.H-i;!  >.  The  invaders  were  concentrated  on  K8<lrae- 
lon— ih(ir  tl.- k-  covfriii};  llie  whole  of  that  !<plendid 
plain,  and  tbeir  encamiHuent  lying  along  the  base  of 
"  tbe  bin  of  M oveh,"  now  called  Uule  Henmm  (ver.  88 ; 
til,  1,12).  (iidectn  assembled  his  band  of  warriors  at 
the  well  of  Har<Kl,  or  fountain  of  Jezrc<l.  situntiil  at 
the  foot  of  (iill'oa.  and  famed  in  after-iKnys  ns  llie  scene 
of  Saul's  defeat  and  death  (vii,  1>.  See  Uakov.  The 
vmnanlie  inddenta  in  thia  naemorahte  campaign  have 

bean  trente<l  of  eNewliere  [  mh"  (iII»k<»n],  hut  the  3Iid- 
ianitish  Mde  of  the  story  ia  prcf^nant  with  interest.  The  ! 
aceiio  over  that  fertile  pUin.  dotted  with  the  cncmiea 
of  Israel,  ••the  Midinnites,  and  the  Amalekiles,  and  all  I 
the  liene-Kedem,  |^whoj  lay  along  (D'^d^S,  yi//,  L  e.  I 
thdf  tanta)  fai  the  Tdley  lilM  locoM  for  andti- 
tade,  and  their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the  I 
aand  by  i  he  !«ea-8ide  for  multitude"  (vii,  12),  has  been 
picturesqtielv  |>aiiiled  hgr  Ftai:  Stanley  (Macri  mtiPal- 
ai«6ie,p.88S). 
The  deaeoit  of  Oidaoa  and  hta  aenrant  into  the  camp, 

and  the  converwafion  of  the  Mi  ilntiiiisli  watrh.  forms  a 
vivid  picture  of  Arab  life.  It  dws  more :  it  prove«  that 
aa  (iideon,  or  I'hurah.  his  servant,  or  both,  anderatood 
the  laqguage  of  Midian,  the  Shcnitio  laqgnagea  dif- 
Ihied  much  leaa  in  the  14th  century  B.C.  than  th^ 
did  in  after-times  (  ^ee  Ait.MUA  ] ;  nn<l  we  besidcH  obtain 
a  remarkable  priHit  of  the  consanguinity  of  the  .Mi<Uan- 
itea,  and  learn  that,  though  the  name  was  {irobably  ap- 
plied to  all  or  most  of  the  northern  Abcabamic  Araba, 
it  waa  not  appKed  to  the  Omaanitea,  who  certainly  did 
not  tht  n  "^I'eak  a  Shemitic  lanpia^e  that  (iideon  could  ' 
uadersianil.  The  atralagem  of  (iideon  receives  an  illua-  ; 
tration  from  nodam  Oriental  life.  Until  Utely  tbe  po- 
lice in  Cairo  were  aecuBtomed  to  go  tbeir  rounda  with  a 
lighted  torch  throat  into  a  pitcher,  and  the  pitcher  waa 

Hiiii.lriily  witliilrnwn  when  lipht  was  re<iuire<l  (Lane's 
Mini,  ty,  5lh  edit.  ().  120)— a  cuatum  affonling  an  exact 
paiallel  lo  the  andent  axpadiant  adopted  by  Gideon. 


The  oonteqoent  pan>c  of  the  |^at  muUituiie  in  the  va^ 
ley,  if  it  have  no  (wirallelH  in  luoderu  Eun>|)ean  history,  ia 
cooaiatem.  with  Oriental  chararier.  Of  all  paopka,  tha 
nationa  of  the  fSmtt  are  UMMt  fiafab  to  aadden  and  no- 

lent  emotions ;  and  a  panic  in  one  of  tfiair  hetereir>';:r - 
Oua,nildiscipliued,  ami  •  XL'ital>le  hoi<ta baa dways  proved 
disaatrous.  In  tbe  cav  <>t  ( ;idi>on,  however,  tbe  result 
of  bia  attack  waa  directed  by  tiod,tbe  divine  band  be- 
ing eqiedally  diown  in  the  email  nnnriier  of  larael,  SOO 
men,  against  l3r».(K»'1  of  the  enemy.  .\i  the  nijjht  of  the 
300  torches,  suddenly  blazing  riMind  about  the  cantfi  in 
the  U-ginninK  of  the  middle^watch  (which  the  MidiaiH 
itea  had  new^  set),  with  tbe  oonfuaad  din  of  tbe  trum- 
pets^ "for  the  three  eompantea  blew  the  trumpets  and 
lirake  the  pifchrrs.  mid  held  ihi-  lamps  in  their  left 
hands,  and  the  truinpeta  in  their  right  hand.s  to  hlnw 
[witlml],  and  they  cried,  [The  swordj  of  tbe  Lord  and 
of  Gideon"  (vii,  20),  "all  the  hoat  IBD^  and  cried,  and 
tied"  (vcr.  21 ).  The  panicHrtiidten  nraMtnde  knew  not 
enemy  from  friend,  for  "  the  I.ord  set  everv-  n  in'-  ^ori 
against  hia  fellow  even  throughout  all  tbe  boi>t '  (rei; 
22).  The  Not  waa  complete,  the  flrrt  phma  made  fat 
being  II*! h-«hittah  ("the  house  of  the  acacia'^  in  Ze- 
rerath,  and  tbe  "  border^  C^f  <3t  ^H*)  Abel-mcholah, 
"the  meadow  of  the  dance,"  both  being  prahaUy  down 

the  .Ionian  valley,  unto  Tahhnth.  ^ihaptng  their  flight  lO 
the  ford  of  Iklh-barab,  where  probably  tbcy  badcvomad 
the  liver  aatoradoik  The  flight  of  aogieat  a  hoat, 

curabeied  with  i<1ow-tn<>viug  camels,  fiaggage,  and  raU 
tle.wascalamitoiu.  All  the  men  of  lHrael,ont  of  Naph> 
tali,  antl  .\.ther,  and  ManaNseh.  joined  in  the  pur^uit; 
and  Gideon  louaed  the  man  of  Mount  fipbraim  to  "  take 
before"  tbe  Midumitea  "the  watcn  mito  BettHherah  and 
.lordnn"  (  ver.  211,  IM  >.  Thus  cut  off,  two  princes  (^reb 
anil  Ztelt  (the  "raven,"  or.  more  correetly  "crow,"  and 
the  "wolf),  fell  into  the  hands  of  Kphraim,  and  Oreb 
they  alew  at  tbe  rock  Oreb^  and  Zeeb  tbnr  alcw  at  ibe 
wine-prem  of  Zeeb  (viiftt;  eomp.  ba.  x,  M, where  the 
"slaiichter  of  Aliilian  at  the  mck  Oreb"  is  referri-i!  in). 
It  is  adileil,  in  the  .same  verM-,  that  tin  y  purMied  Mid- 
ian, and  brought  the  beads  of  t lie  prince.'^  to  (iideon  "oo 
the  other  aide  Jordan."  Tbia  anticipatea  tbe  aoooont 
of  hia  croaaing  Jordan  (viil,  4\  hot  each  tvampeaitiana 
are  freipient.  and  the  Hebrew  iniiy  l)c  read  "On  this 
side  .hjrdan."  Itut  Ihoujjh  we  have  seen  that  many 
joined  in  a  desultorj-  pun^uit  of  the  rabble  of  the  .Mid- 
ianitea»  only  the  800  men  who  bad  blown  the  tnunpeta 
in  the  valley  of  Jeared  cwaaed  Jonlan  with  Gitooa, 

"faint  yi  t  (mrsning"  (viii,  4'l.  AVith  this  fun-*-  it  re- 
mained lor  the  liberator  to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own 
gfound,  for  Midian  had  dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan 
Hnce  tbe  daya  of  Muaea.  Fifteen  tbonaand  men,  imdcr 
the  "idnga*  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zahmnma,  wen  at 

KarkoT,  the  i«oh-  retnniiis  of  l.S,').0(Kt,  " for  there  fell  a 
hundred  aiKl  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  sword" 
(viii,  lOK  Tlic  assurance  of  Qod'a  hdp  encouraged  the 
weary  three  4iandred,  and  they  aacendad  fimm  tbe  phds 
(or  ^dr)  to  the  higher  country  by  a  ravine  or  tormit- 
ImhI  in  the  hills,  "tiy  the  way  of  them  that  dwell  ia 
lenix  [  that  i.s.  the  pastoral  or  wandering  iteople  as  di^ 
tinguishiHi  from  towna-people],  on  the  ea.<it  of  Kobah 
and  Jogbchah,  and  amote  tbe  Imat,  for  tbe  boat  waa  a^ 
cure*'  (viii,  11)— aecnre  in  that  wild  countnr,  on  their 
own  ground,  and  away  from  the  fretpient  h.nint'^  of  man. 
A  sharp  pursuit  seems  to  have  hdloweil  thus  fre."h  \  io- 
ton,',  ending  in  the  capture  of  the  kings  and  the  tinal 
diaoomfitare  of  t  he  M  idianiteik  The  overthrow  of  Mid- 
ian in  ita  encampment,  when  it  waa  ^aeeare,"  by  the 
exhausted  riMiqmnies  of  (Jidenn  (they  were  *"  faint,"  and 
bad  been  rehn»e<l  bread  Uxh  at  i>uccoth  and  at  I'enuel, 
viii,  6-9),  act  the  aeal  to  (rod's  manifeat  hand  in  the 
delivevanee  of  hia  people  from  the  oppnadoa  of  Mklian. 
Zebah  and  Zahntmna  were  ihnn,  aiid  with  Ihcra  the 
name  itself  of  ^lidisn  almost  disappears  from  wicrrd 
history.  That  people  never  afterwards  took  up  arms 
agahut  Israel,  tboi^  they  may  have  been  allied  with, 
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^  namel<>.s8  honti^  who,  under  the  comiDon  designa- 
lka«f  "th.  prxpio  of  the  Eaat,"  Bwe>BeilMDk banned 
the  ■MUm  bonier  of  FatatiM. 

To  thb  rictotr  there  are  BahMqaent  aDnrions  in  the 
Mered  writiniro  (Prut.  Ixxxiii,  10,  12;  Ihs.  ix,  4;  x,  r>  i : 
bat  the  Miillai>if (-a  itu  i»ul  a^'ain  npfiear  in  sacrfi)  ur  |>n»- 
£uie  hLstury.  The  name,  iiidi  i  ocvurn  after  the  exile 
m  Jadiftlk  iif  16,  but  it  seenis  to  be  there  oonfuanded  with 
Ik*  ArMnm.  Jbaephtw,  however,  aaeerts  (Ant.\v,7,l) 
Pi  tra,  the  cfljiiial  "f  AraMa  (i.  e.  Idutnina),  was 
by  the  luiiivtv  Areoeoie,  I'rum  the  Midianitiith 
king  Kekem  alaiit  by  llona  (MumU  xx.xi, 8).  Enae 
lim  and  JatooM  alio  HMOtkNl  •  eHj  Maditai,  to  named 
•fker  tbe  ton  of  Abraham  by  Keturab,  mtoated  beyond 
Arabia  (IduiDica)  to  the  jxiistli.  t>y  thr  IIiil  S'a.  fmm 
which  the  district  wat  callnl;  ami  another  city  of  the 
aanie  name  near  the  Anion  and  Areupoiis,  tbe  luitta  of 
which  oB^  cxiilcd  in  their  day»{ChtimiuU  nT.t  8nn|k 
Jenxne,  CemmtmL  ad  Jm,  Is,  and  SmdL  xxt).  Tbeae 
were  doubtleaa  traditionary  recollections  uf  the  diflerent 
bcanehoi  of  tbe  Midianitiab  alock,  abowing  their  preva- 
•  UmDMi  Md  the  Shwitfff  penineids  as 


IL  Geofrapkieol  fitmHjUtaSom^-^fnm  all  the  above 

nt>ticf!swc  may  gather  with  consitlfralilr  rcrininty  that 
there  were  at  leaat  two  main  brauche*  or  the  Midianiiett. 
It  aeeow  to  have  been  that  portion  of  tbe  tribe  dwelling 
•boot  the  eaatcrn  aim  of  the  Ked  Sea,  among  whom 
Moaea  found  refuge  when  he  fled  from  Egypt,  and  wboae 
priest  or  sheik  wan  JeiliM,  «lio  iKcame  thu  father-in- 
law  of  the  future  lawgiver  (  Kxml.  iii,  1 ;  Numb,  x,  29). 
See  KK:<rTK.  These  in  like  manner  are  u-«nally  reck- 
oned along  with  the  Etbiopiana  of  Cnahiie  origin.  It 
ia  certain  that  some  Coabite  tribe*  did  aettle  in  and 
on  the  oiitskirlji  of  Arabia,  which  was  therefore  ralln) 
Cuah.  in  common  with  other  distrirta occupied  by  C'ufh- 
ite  trilx-!*;  aiid,  under  this  view,  it  is  uliAcrvable  that  the 
wife  of  Hoaes  ia  called  a  Cuabite  (Numb,  xii,  1),  and 
that,  in  Hah.  iii.  7,  tbe  Midianitea  are  named  with  the 
Cufbitc^  ;  f'lf  the^ir  arr  iiil'loiitjic.lly  tlii-  Mi  liriuili  s  w  tin 
trembled  for  fear  when  they  heard  that  the  l«raelitcs 
bad  paaaed  through  the  Ked  Sea.  We  do  not  again 
meet  with  tbeae  Midianitea  in  the  Jewish  history,  but 
they  appear  to  have  remained  for  a  long  time  witle*!  in 
tbe  «mc  (jiiarter,  wlirri-  in  1  tbe  seat  of  the  only 
Midianit4»  known  to  Oriental  antbon*.  The  Arabian 
geographers  of  the  middle?  age  (Kdrini,  CHm,  iii,  5,  pi, 8; 
Ibn  el-Wardi,  and  Abulfeda,  A  rub.  dr$cr.  p.  77 ;  comp. 
Seelzen,  xx,  311)  speak  of  tbe  niins  of  an  ancient  town 
calleil  Miiditin,  on  the  easteni  s-ide  nf  the  l.'nl  S  a, 
where  was  itill  to  be  seen  the  well  at  which  Moses  wa- 
tered the  fledta  of  Shodb  or  Jethro.  Thia  waa  doubt- 
leaa  the  aeme  aa  Modiama^  a  town  in  tbe  same  diwtrict, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  {(!tog.  v,  19) :  and  Ntebuhr  con- 
jecturea  that  the  site  \*  imw  nccupic<l  by  Moilnh,  a  ••rnall 
town  or  village  on  tbe  lied  Sea,  on  the  lii^  ruad  from 
E^jrpt  (Deter^,  A  rab.  p.  377) ;  bat,  aa  Roeenmttlkr 
marks  {iSM.  G40f.  iii,  ttty,  thia  place  is  too  far  south 
to  l>e  identified  with  tbe  Midiah  of  Jethro.  The  Madi- 
an  of  Abulfeda  ia  doiditles*  that  inentioiiwl  by  J<»eiiliii* 
(Ami.  xii,  11, 1)  as  Madv^  (Ma^irr;i^), situated  at  the 
Bed  .Sea,  properly  identified  by  Retand  (Mcaf.  p^ 
li)0)  with  the  mo<lem  Mub/nn,  situated  about  half-way 
down  the  eastern  coaitt  of  the  .Elanitic  Gulf  (For^tter'N 
lit<njr.  ttf  Arabia,  ii,  11*>,  and  Index,  ».  v.).  To  the 
aame  effect  are  the  notices  of  tbe  city  Madiao  in  Euae- 
Woa  and  Jerome  above. 

Another  branch  of  the  ^Tidianites  occupied  the  coiai- 
try  t  ast  and  south-east  of  the  Moabilejs  who  were  ^vated 
on  the  ea.«t  >if  iln'  I>eail  Sen;  or  rather,  jicrhaps  we 
dKNild  any  that,  as  tbey  appear  to  have  been  a  aemi- 
■mnad  peo|ileb  tiwjr  paatman  their  floeha  In  the  mnet- 
tlrd  ciMintry  beyond  the  M»abife«i.  with  whom,  a«  a  kiii- 
dre<L,  although  mon'  settliMl  tril»e,  they  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  on  whoMe  borden« 
were  aitiiat4Mi  tboae  "cities  and  goodly  caatlc*  which 
ihey  |i  iiiiiwir  (KMBh.  nri,  10).  It  ia  to  tfMM  Mid- 


ianites  that  we  mu»t  refer  the  brief  statements  of  a  cul* 
iision  with  Hadad,  one  of  tlie  early  Kdomitish  kinga 
(ticn.  xsxvi^  85).  Theae  Mi»«i««ft*«,  like  the  other 
trilM  and  nationa  who  bad  a  oonraon  origin  with  them, 

wen>  hi^lily  hi.vtili  t..  the  I«nieUte>. 

Midian  is  named  aiithenlieally  only  in  the  ISihle.  It 
has  no  hiiloiy  ebM  where.  The  names  of  plaeei<  and 
tribea  ooearionaUy  thraw  a  feeble  lighi  on  iu  peat  dwell- 
ings; but  the  itoiies  of  Arabian  writera,  borrowed,  in  tba 
case  of  tbe  northern  Ami-,  ti".  fri  ijurnily  fri^m  late  and 
unlrujttworthy  Jewi.«h  writers  eannot  be  xeriuusly  treat- 
ed. Ftir  t  nisi  wort  by  facts  we  must  rest  on  tlie  iSibUcol 
narrative.  The  city  of  "^Ikledyeo  [fiiy  the  AiabaJ  ia 
the  city  of  the  (MHipIe  of  Sbu'eib,  ami  i-  <'p|H>.^iteTabAk, 
oil  tlie  >hi.ri'  nf  llahr  el-Kiil/um  [  the  lied  .N-a] :  latwei  u 
thex'  i>  MX  days' journey.  It  [  Medyen  j  \y,  larger  than 
Tuii.ik  :  and  in  it  is  the  well  from  which  Mtt^es  watered 
the  flock  of  iibuW  (iforrfMi^  a.  V.J.  £i-tlakriz1  (.in 
hb  JTMraO  entera  into  oomidefable  detnl  n^iMH-ting 

this  city  niid  jxnjile.  Tbe  sulMiance  of  bw  ar<-ouiit, 
which  i.H  full  of  incredible  fableit,  is  as  follows:  Itledyeo 
are  the  |KM»ple  of  Shu'eib,  and  arc  the  offspring  of  Itedp 
yAn  [MidianJ,  son  <if  AbnduuD,  and  their  mother  waa 
KantArk,  the  daughter  cf  YuktiUi  fJoktaa]  the  Ca- 
iiaanite :  i<he  liare  him  eight  children,  from  whom  de- 
acendett  |>eople».  lie  here  quotes  (he  fiassage  above 
cited  fn>m  the  A/ardsui  aUn^wt  verbatim,  and  adds  that 
tbe  Arabe  dispute  whether  the  name  be  IweigD  or  Anr 
bic,  and  whether  Medyen  spoke  AraMe,  ao  caHed. 

'  Some  »ay  that  they  bad  a  miinlK  r  of  kings,  who  WCia 
rc3i|)ectivcly  named  Abjad,  liawcz,  llutti,  Kelemcn, 
flaabi,  and  Kvaabct.  This  abauid  enumeration  forma 
a  lentenoe  common  in  Arabic  grammaia,  which  gives 
the  order  of  the  Hebrew  and  ancient  Arabic  alpbabeta, 
,iiid  the  nimii  rii  al  onler  of  the  letter*.  It  is  only  curi- 
ous as  po«k'>ibly  eiiiilainiiig  some  vngue  reference  to  the 
Utnyuatft  of  Midian,  ami  it  is  therefore  in?^rte<l  here. 

I  These  kings  are  said  to  have  ruled  at  Mekkeh,  Western 
Nejd,  the  Yemen,  Medyen,  and  Egypt,  etc,  contempo- 
raneously. Tii.il  Mi'linn  |K'iielnited  into  the  ^  run  a  is 
it  must  t>c  oliserveii,  extremely  improbable,  notwith- 
standing the  hints  of  Arab  authors  to  the  contrary: 
Yiikftt,  in  the  Afuajam  (cited  in  the  Journal  of  th* 
I)fut»ch.  Mitrtjtnl.  (7rtffUfh^tft^,  fiaying  that  a  southern 
Arabian  dialect  is  of  Midi.in  ;  .-iijil  KI-Mes'udl  (up. 
Schultens,|K  IbH)  infleningaMidianiti»h  kint;  among  the 
rulers  of  the  Yemen;  tte  latter  being,  however,  more 
possible  than  the  former,  as  an  actndental  and  individit* 
al,  not  a  national  occurrence.  The  story  of  Shu'eib  ia 
fouii<l  in  tlu-  Kiir.tn.  He  wax  wiit  il*  a  prophet  to 
warn  the  people  of  Midian,  and  iH'itig  rejected  by  thcmy 
tbey  were  deslinyetl  by  a  storm  from  heaven  (Sakit 

J  Kurdti,  vii  and  xi>.  He  ia  generally  !*upposed  to  be  the 
same  m  Jethn*,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses ;  but  some, 
a.H  .Sale  iiiform.H  us  deny  this;  and  one  of  thew  says 

I  that "  be  was  first  called  UuvQn,  and  afterwards  Shu'eib ; 
that  he  waa  a  comdjr  peiMa,bul  spare  and  lean,  and  of 

'  few  words."  The  whole  Arab  tttory  of  Metlyen  and 
.Shu'eib,  even  if  it  contain  any  tnith.  is  encumlH're<l  by 
a  ma>s  of  late  rahhinieal  myths.  l',l-.Makri/l  ii  lU  ns 
that  in  tbe  land  of  Midian  were  many  citiea,  of  which 
the  people  had  disappeared,  and  the  dtiea  tbemselvca 
bar!  fallen  to  ruin;  that  when  he  wrr)te  (in  the  year  825 
of  the  llet;ira )  forty  cities  remainetl,  the  names  of  some 
U'ing  known,  and  fif  others  lost.  Of  the  lopiier,  he 
says  there  were,  between  the  Ilijiis  and  i'alestine  and 
Egypt,  aixteen  citiea;  and  ten  of  tbeae  in  the  direction 
of  Pal.  -tine.  Th.  v  were  i:i-Khala>ah.  Kl-Sanllab,  £!• 
Medereh,  l.l-Minveb,  l.l-Aiiwaj.  Kl-Khuweyrak,  El- 
Ulrein.  El-Mii-eyn,  Kl-.Seha,  and  KI-.Muallak.  The 
moat  important  of  these  citiea  were  El-Khakaah  and 
El-8anltah;  tba  atanaa  «f  nany  oftheaa  had  besn  re- 
moved to  EMihazzah  (Gaza)  to  build  with  than. 
This  list,  however,  miutt  Ik-  taken  with  caution. 

III.  CofulitioH  and  ('inU:!!!,*.  —  Much  of  tliis  has  al- 
readv  been  ingdentally  meniiooed.  The  whole  aoooont 
of  tte  dainga  of  tiM  lOdfanilaa  with  bnMl--«id  it  ia 
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ouijr  tnah  that  tliey  find  a  TdiiM  in  the  sacred  wridnfta 

.—plainly  rnark.N  I  hern  a-s  chararti  ri>ticnlly  Arali.  W'f 
have  already  slatc-d  mir  upiuiun  thai  ihvy  had  iiiicr- 
married with  Ishmad'H dc«oeildanta,aild  become  nation- 
ally one  iKDjile.  w>  that  they  arc  a|i|>arpntly  called  Ish- 
maelitcs;  ami  ihat.  ounvcriM  ly.  it  i*  most  |inil>able  their 
jKiwer  and  numbers,  with  such  iiitiTitmrria^PS,  hatl 
caused  the  name  of  Midian  to  b«  applied  to  the  nortb- 
Mn  Abfabansitf  Afaba  gcncraUjTi  Thajr  an  dcaoiibed  aa 

Inie  AraliH— now  Ik'da win,  or  " people  of  tin'  di  s<  rt  ;'* 
anon  jta.'>loral  or  settlwl  Arabs— the  "flock  '  of  ,)«thro; 
the  cattle  and  HockH  <>r  Midian,  in  the  later  da\-8  of  Mo- 
•ea;  their  camcJa  without  number,  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea-etdc  for  multitude  when  they  oppreMed  Israel  in  the 
dars  of  the  Judges — all  agree  with  kucIi  n.  <lr>rrii'tion. 
like  AiabSi  who  are  predominantly  a  nomadic  people, 
they  seen  to  have  partially  aettled  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
mull  r  thi'  rule  of  Sihon  the  Ainorite.  and  to  have  adapt- 
ed themselves  readily  to  the  "  cities"  (O'*'^^)  and  forts 
(A.y.  "goodly  castles,"  nVa),  which  they  did  not 
blllld(blliOOCUpie<I,  n  tniiiinK  even  then  their  tlo^kn  and 
hcida  (Numb,  xxxi,  9, 10),  but  not  ibeii  camels,  which 
am  not  common  among;;  settled  Arabs,  becanae  they  arc 
not  ret|uirt>d,  and  nf  ihm  r.  in  iliat  >tatf,  In-nlihy.  Is- 
rael seems  to  liave  devastated  that  scttiemeut,  and  when 
next  Midian  appeal*  in  Malory  it  la  aa  a  dciatt  horde, 
pourini;  into  I'alcstine  with  innumerable  camels;  and. 
when  routed  aiul  broken  by  liidetin.  tteeing  "  by  the  way 
of  them  that  dwelt  in  tents"  to  the  ea.«t  of  Jofdan.  The 
character  of  Uidian  we  tbinit  is  thua  nnmiatakaMy 
marlced.  The  only  i^limpse  of  their  habits  b  found  in 
the  vi^;iinius  pii-ture  of  the  can)]!  in  the  valhy  of  Jez- 
reel,  when  the  men  lalki  d  toi;i  ih<  r  in  the  camp,  and 
one  told  how  be  had  dreamed  that  "a  cake  of  barley- 
bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of  Midian,  and  came  into  a 
tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fdl,  and  orertumed  it,  that  the 
teiil  lay  nloiu  "  .ludi,'.  vii.  i;5l. 

The  taken  in  Uiih  the  war  of  Moses  and  that  of 
Gideon  is  remarkable,  (hi  the  former  (H-ea>ion,  the 
spoil  of  67d,000  8he«p^  72,000  beeves,  and  61,000  aa■e^ 
seems  to  conliim  the  other  indications  of  the  then  pa»> 
toral  character  of  the  Midianiiei>:  the  min-^i.-ii  of  any 
mention  of  cameU  ha-n  already  Iw  t  n  exiilainiHl.  Ikit 
the  gold,  silver,  braKi,  iron,  tin,  and  l<  ad  (Xumb.  XXXi, 
22),  the  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear- 
rings, and  tablets"  (ver.  80)— the  ofTering  to  the  I/»rd 
being  1('>,7.")<*  MbekelM  (ver.  — taken  by  Mo^cji,  is  es- 
pecially noteworthy;  and  it  is  conlinned  by  the  booty 
talMO  by  liideon:  for  when  ha  slew  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna  he  ^'took  away  the  ornaments  that  [were]  on 
their  camels'  necks"  (.iudK.  viii,  "21  \  and  (ver.  24-20)  he 
asked  of  every  man  tlie  ear-rin;;-  of  his  pn-y. "for  they 
had  golden  ear-rings,  because  they  [  were]  iHhmaeliles." 
''And  the  wdght  of  tlie  gohlen  ear-rin^x  that  he  re- 
quested wa.4  a  thousand  and  seven  humlrt  d  [  li<  kelsj  of 
p>Id;  U'sides  ornumenl.'*  and  ctdlars.  and  |  iir|>l<  raiment 
that  [«a>|  on  tin-  kin^;s  of  Mi<iian,  and  besides  the 
chains  that  [were]  alHMit  their  camels'  necks."  (The 
tvadaringof  the  A.V.  is  Nutrtciemly  accnrale  for  our  pur^ 
poae  here,  and  any  examination  into  the  form  or  char- 
aeter  of  these  omamenl.%  templin;;  tliou^h  it  is,  Ix  loni^s 
more  pn^rly  to  oibi  r  articK"-.  i  We  lia\  i'  lu  re  a 
wealthy  Arab  nation,  living  by  plunder,  deligbtiitg  in 
thwry  (espedally  their  women,  Ibr  we  may  here  read 
**noae>rinf("X*it(l,  where  forays  were  impossible,  carry- 
ing on  tho  traffic  sonihwanis  into  Arabia,  the  land  of 
li<>\i\  if  not  nalurally.  by  trade — and  aero!<«  to  (.'haldosa, 
or  int. I  ill.'  rirli  pl.'iinH  <■(  li^^ypt.    .Stc  .\HAitiA. 

Midlent  Sunday  (or  Mothering  Sunday), 
imperfectly  exfilainwl  in  the  Antiipiitiitm  Vulfjartt,  is 
foiinded  on  the  Human  ililaria  (q.  v.),  or  feast  in  honor 
of  Cyhele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who,  the  legend  tells 

UH,  was  ronverled  by  Clirii-tianity  into  the  mother 
Church,  whence,  in  the  Si^cond  step,  the  Aniiquiiates 
Knfyviw  dedneea  the  ocigia  of  Midlent.  SaeBnogb- 


ton,  BUL  BiMerkoSacra,  i,  194;  Posbroofc,  BritM 

Monachitm,  p.  61. 

Midnight  (^'''^,  nio^t,  wt,  in  connection  with 
r'Sn.  ■'Sn,  or  ~"r,  /iiao^-,  middk;  fuaoviKriov  sim- 
ply.   Sec  NuiiiT. 

Midrdsh  (Heb.  d*7r)  i.s  a  word  applied  to  the 
oldest  Jewish  exposition  of  the  Scriptorea — a  peculiar, 
aomcwhat  wild  mode  of  inlafpRlatkn,  wUdt  aVffMb 
mora  to  the  fitelings  than  to  the  reaatm. 

1.  TWe  mi  it$  liitjiiijicatum,  tte. — The  term  WlD, 
which  is  strangely  rendere<l  in  the  text  of  tlie  A.  V.  by 
ftory  (2  Chnm.  xiii,  22;  xxir,  27),  is  derived  from 
the  not  tn*T,  to  tearek  nfO,  to  examine,  to  vteetfigale, 
III  trpl'iin,  and  primarily  denotes  thr  ilut'y,  tfir  iTptm- 

tioH  of  llfiUf  6cripturt,  in  the  abstract  and  general 
■enae.  Thutitiaaiddf^Not  theatody  of  it  (CT^Tsn), 

but  the  doin^x  of  the  law  is  the  chiiT  thin^:"  i  iMi,  i, 
17).  The  study  or  exposition  of  Holy  Writ  (C~ilS)  waa 
ellbcted  in  earlier  times  through  public  discourses,  de- 
livere<l  on  .Sabbaths,  festivals  and  days  of  assembly,  by 
the  priests,  Levites,  eUlers  of  Israel,  and  propbeta.  Dur- 
I  ing  the  period  of  the  second  Temple^  wbea  the  ca> 
'  nonical  books  and  the  written  discourses  of  the  older 
projdiets  became  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
j  pie,  who  siH)ke  Hebrai/.i-ii  Arainju>-,  (!ir-.<  imlili.-  exposi- 
tions biiame  more  formal, and  were  delivered  on  alaige 
scale  by  the  Uwycrs,  or  Scfihea (B^^B^D),  aa  thqr  am 
called  in  the  N.T.,the  directors  of  schuuls  (^:3''<),gnd> 
uated  rabbins  fr*!^".  nnly  with  suff.  *:T*2"1),or  learn- 
ed men  in  general  and  uiembera  of  societies  (0*^*^311). 

ILBaigmwidaamyiealloii^Tht&tdguf^ihfVwi- 
rash  or  exfXKsition  varie<!  according  to  cireiimstaiice«. 
Sometitne«  the  lecturer  (*)12"l"l,  BTn)  conlined  him- 
self to  giving  a  tanning  paraphrase  d^SSi'^^ri:)  into  the 
I  vuljjar  Aramaic,  or  the  otlur  diaU'Cts  of  the  d  untry. 
of  the  lessons  frt>m  the  I..aw  and  l^rophels  which  wcrs 
reail  in  Hebrew  (see  Ili\riiTAKAK),  thus  gradually  giT> 
j  ing  rise  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Cireek  versiona,  ao 
'  that  these  Targumim  mar  be  regarded  as  being  the  re- 
\  m\t,  4»r  formint;  part  of  the  Midr;t-li.    The  i  hiif  design 
of  the  Midrash.  however,  was  to  pio|Hiund  the  Script* 
urea  either  l<yfjivalli)  or  komUttictiUy.    Hence  obtained 
that  twofold  mode  of  expression  called  the  Upat  or  U»- 
'  tiielie  erryrtis,  and  the  homitttie  or  ilagiidic  exrgt$U, 
and  thi  ir  respt  i  live  literatures. 

1.  The  Lftful  or  lltihichic  Kxfgt$i$. — The  object  of 
this  branch  of  exfiosition  is  to  ascertain,  by  analogiy, 
combinatioti,  or  otherwise,  the  meaning  of  the  law  re> 
s|H'eting  exceptional  cases  a)x>ut  which  there  is  no  di- 
nvt  enactment  in  llic  Mi'.-aic  iddc.  a.--  it  was  ihi-  only 
ride  of  practice  in  the  political  and  religious  govern- 
ment of  the  Jewa  niidcr  all  vidantodaa  of  the  commoiK 
wealth,  and  as  the  motto  of  the  expositors  and  admin- 
istrators of  it  was  "Turn  it  (i.e.  the  ins|Mrcd  code)  over 
and  over  a^aiii.  for  everytliiii},'  i-  in  ii.aiul  will  bt-  dis- 
covered therein"  {AbiAk,  v,  ti).  The  laws  thus  ob- 
tained, citlier  by  dcdndioa  from  the  text  or  intradae> 
lion  into  it,  an>  calleil  llahirhnth  (T*Z^T\.  siiiir.  Hrbn^ 
fn»m  ^bn,  to  go),  the  rule  by  tthkh  to  go,  Ike  bimdiitf 
prHtptf  tkt  amhoritatire  Unr,  being  equivdeiit  to  the 
Hebrew  word  D'*t3BC13  (comp.  Chaldee  Paraplirase  on 
Exod.  xxi,  9),  and  this  mode  of  exposition,  which  is 
chiefly  eonflned  to  the  Pmtatetich  as  the  legal  part  of 
the  O.  T.,  is  termed  Ilnluhir  txfytsif.    Thcs*'  llala- 

choth  (r.tsbn),  some  of  which  are  coeval  with  the  en- 
actments in  theFentateneh  itself  (Dent  xrii,  ll\whlla 

some  are  the  lalxirs  of  llic  Cr^  at  Sy!i:ip>pue  or  the  So- 
|)herim  —  .Scril>cs—lM  ginning  with  i./.ra.and  tt  rminaling 
with  iSimon  the  Just — were  for  centuries  transmitted 
orally,  and  ben<v>  are  also  calleil  Shtmnthn  (Xrr -w'Jj.e. 
that  which  was  heard,  or  that  which  was  received  by 
raembecs  of  the  chain  of  tradition.  ~ 
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hws  or  fences  (J-O.  mj,  later  MltJ)  which  the  So- 
phciim  wen  obliged  to  nuke  on  tbdr  own  account 
in  eomequenoe  of  the  new  wants  of  the  timea,  without 

bciii;,'  in  iti  ated  in  tfie  Pentateuch,  and  wliiili  arc  callcti 
iM|ih«ric  preceptA  (Q^^B^D  and  iu  the  N.  T. 

TVodSirjoii  oftk*  EHitrt  (vapaSootc  rwv  wptoffvriputv, 

Mart.  \v,  2;  Mark  vii,  ;>),  are  di»tin<;ijishi^l  from  the 
traditional  Uwa  wbicli  arc  deduced  frum  the  Bible. 

xr^'^'^ixn).  and  ■!«  of  eqoal authority  with  the  Rihii- 
cal  precept«.  The  few  learned  men  wl\o  ilurinf;  the 
|Mriod  of  the  Sophcrim  (RC.  450 -8(X))  wrote  down 
some  of  these  laws,  or  inilicatcd  them  by  it  rtain  si^ii.K 
^Q^:SO)  or  hinta  (S^TOI)  in  their  acrolls  of  the  I'enta- 
tenchf  ooljr  did  ao  to  aariat  their  memory,  and  the  docu- 

roeiit«arf.a!l.  1  .SVro/Z*  ('CiT3  r*?;*:  !.  TJicse 

marginai  glosisca  in  the  M88.  uf  the  I^w  became  the 
baBia«ftbelfaai>raA(q.r.).  OnHiiia]l]r,liowever,tlieae 
ilalndioch  were  folly  written  down,  and  aia  embodied 

in  the  fbOowini;  works. 

(I.)  It  w;i>  i[.)t  I  ill  tho  p<rii"t  of  I  lie  Tuiuiitu  (an  Imn- 
oisUe  appellation  given  to  tho«e  doctors  who  tranamib- 
Md  the  oral  law),  KC  m-A.D.  320,  that  the  teing,  eol- 

lecticir.  and  final  redaction  of/Ae  Halnchah  —  this  mass 
of  jnridicf»-i>olitioal  and  reriftious  praotico^  or  doctrine 
of  human  an-l       'w»-  I.ta  i  /i>iiii>nii  rf  ilirini  jurU)  —  tiMik 

piece.  The  lirat  attempt  at  a  compiiaiton  and  rubrili- 
of  H  ma  mnde  by  HiUel  I  (&&  7S-A.D.  8), 
classified  and  arranpe<l  the  diverse  laws  under  six 
(C^ino)  or  nnk-rs.  In  this  be  was  followed 
by  *Akibn  20-120).  and  Simon  HI  h^Gmnatid  H, 
the  pttaidcnt  4)f  the  Sanhedrim  A.D.  140~1G3, 
whose  aon  R.  Jehudah  I  the  Holy,  called  Kabbi 
r*  ito\ii>' t  <li»<l  A.D.  i-ir.  c«in(4ctfd  the  final  re- 
daction of  the  code  called  Mitkm  (q.  v.). 

(S.)  The  Ukknot  howerer,  Kite  the  I^ntatench,  aoon 
became  the  suhjeci  of  diiscuwion  or  study,  as  many  of 
it*  ex[>o»itii>ns  and  enactments  arc  not  only  coucljed  in 
obscure  lanKiia.^i',  but  an-  derived  from  antagonistic 
aoaccea.  Uenoe,  like  the  divine  code  of  the  law,  which 
it  helh  Bupplementa  and  expounda,  tlie  Miahna  itaelf 
was  expounded  during  the  period  of  thf  Amonimt 
erponb>r0:  an  ap|)cllali<in  given  to  the  publio  «9tpo»- 
iton  of  the  otal  law  (nisblT)^  leeoided  by  thn  Tamdm, 
A.IX  230-640,  both  in  Jeniealem  and  Babylon.  The  re- 
sult of  theae  erpoaitiona  ia  the  two  I'almuJt,  or  more 
properly  CcMorai^  nL  tlie  JomaalMa  «ad  Uie  Bifayloa. 
SoeTAUCtnk. 

(a)  Prior  in  point  of  age  lo  tlie  «ompilation  of  the 
Mishna  is  the  commentary'  on  KxihUio,  calh-d  .V/fchiita, 
which  ia  oompooed  of  nine  Tracuies  (rirS'^O'S),  sub- 
divided into  aeetieaa  (nVi«nB),  and  traating  on  adect 

^•••tio!i?»  of  F.xi"iu<(  ill  thi-  fiiUiiwin;;oriirr  ;  Thc  fir.it  tract 
treats  on  Kx'hI.  xii,  1-xiii,  6,  in  eijjhteen  Mriioni;  tlit- 
aeeow/  b  on  xiii,  7-xir,31,  in  six  sections;  tlu-  >/iinl  in 
on  zv,l-SI,  in  ten  aections ;  the  fourth  ia  on  x  v,  22-xvii, 
T.inaeren  aeetions;  the,/ii/?A  is  on  xrii,  8-xviii,27,  in 
four  secti :  the  tirl/i  on  xix,  1-xx,  22,  in  eleven 
sections ;  the  tertnih  is  on  xxi,  1  xxii,  '^2,  in  eight  sec- 
tions; the  f>sD4Mia  on  xxii,23-xxiii,  U),  in  two  leetiona; 
and  the  hmcA  tnet  is  on  chap,  xxix,  12-17 ;  xxxv,  1  -8, 
in  two  aeetiona.  The  flnt  compiUtion  of  the  MrchUtn 
mo-ir  probably  made  under  the  influence  of  It.  I»h- 
U-EliNa.  .\.f).  cir.  '.K>  [!«ee  IsitJtABL  B.-Ki.ih.\], 
aocounu  for  the  many  maxima  containol  in  it, 
and  not  to  be  Cwind  elaewhere.  It  waa  m-edited  after- 
warda,  and  ^atly  altered  (pomp,  Gelger,  Vrtchrift,  p. 
434  ii<:j.).  It  wii^  iirjiii<-i|  at  ('Mii-i/intinoifk'  it)  L'jla  ;  then 
■:^in  at  Venice  in  l.'>4.>;  then,  with  a  commentary  and 
re^Lsed  text  by  M.  Frankfurtt^r  (Anist.),  in  1712 ;  but  the 
best  edition  ia  that  by  Landau  (Vilna),  in  1814.  A 
Latin  translation  of  it  by  Ugolino  is  frtven  in  his  Thr~ 
$innu  Ai<!i-fnii'i'inH  SiirrHm,vu\,  xiv  (  Vctiirt',  1752). 
{JL)  Commentary  on  Levitictu^  called  Siphra,  Hifra 
VL-Q 


j  (KIBOX  the  hook  ;  also  Siphra  D'b^  Hub  CST  XtBO 
I  1"),  Stpfint  of  thr  nffnutl  of  Ritb,  becauM"  Abba 
I  Areka,  the  tirst  of  thf  A  muvaim,  and  foundi-r  of  the 
celebrated  school  at  S>ra,  of  which  he  was  president 
I  twenty-eight  yean  (A.D.  219-247),  ia  iu  author;  and 
I  by  aome  it  ia  denominated  Bonatka  ditt  Tomtit  Ceim- 

nim  p-Sns  r-IT  ?r  Xr"'12).  thf  iMjok  «/ 

Lecilictit  which  it  expounda  ia  called  by  the  Jews  the 
CodenftktPrtubiJonwrs  vmr,Jtbamolk,72b;  Rashi, 
on  I^i'it.  ix,  23).  The  Siphra  is  divided  into  treat* 
isea  (O'^ns^l),  which  arc  subdvided  into  sections 
(ritJiC),  and  these  again  into  chapters  (C^p"^E).  The 
nr»t  edition  of  it  appeared,  together  with  the  MechiUa 
and  Siphri,  at  Ckmstantinoplc  in  1515;  then  at  Venice  in 
!.>15:  and.  with  a  %'erj'  extensive  commentary  by  Ibn 
Chajini,  at  Venice  in  11 ;  with  tin-  oniiiiii  iitary 

/ill-Torn  I  VAu- Jf tfzra,  by  M.  L.MalbitH,  at  Itudiarest 
in  1 860.  The  beat  edition,  howevo',  ia  that  by  Schloaa- 
berg,  with  the  commentarj'  of  Abraham  b.-David,  and 
the  Massnreth  Ha-Talroud  of  Weiss  (Viemu,  1862).  A 
translation  of  it  by  I'jjoliiio  i.-A  n'ivcn  in  hi.H  /"Ae* 
Hturus  A  ntiquUatiim  Sacrum  (^Venice,  1752),  vuL  xiv. 
(Bii)Oommentaiyon  NumlienandDeutennomy.called 

Siphre  or  Siphri  ("^"f^i ,  f/f  licokj,  alto  Stphrt  /J'bt  Jlab 
(  21  "^Sl  "^IBD),  because  Uab,  the  author  of  the  prcced* 
ing  work,  is  alao  the  antlMr  of  thia  eonunenUry,  and 
\  uhalUchn  (IH^'^'^I),  because  it  bq(ina  with  Numb,  r, 
2,  where  thia  word  occurk  The  commentary  on  Num- 
bera  ia  divided  into  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  chapters, 
and  that  on  Dontcnnomy  itito  throe  liniKln-d  mA  tifty- 
seven.  The  Siphre  flr»l  npiieand  with  the  Mechilta 
and  Siphra  at  Constantinople  ia  l.'>15 :  at  Venice  in  MAh, 
The  beat  edition  <^  it  ia  in  two  volumea,  with  the  ex- 
tmaive  eonimcntary  by  Lichtatdn  (voL  i,  Dyriienlbrt, 
IHIO;  vol.ii,l;ri(lvill.  1H|0).  A  I-itiii  traii-!,il  inti  uf  it  by 
Ugolino  is  given  in  his  Thttaurus  A  utiquitatum  Sacrum 
(Venice,  1753),  voL  xv. 

2.  The  Jlomiktie  or  Uagadie  fm^em.— The  deaign 
of  thia  hraneh  of  the  Hidiiuh  or  expoaition  ia  to  edify 
the  people  of  Israel  in  their  most  holy  faith,  to  encour- 
aire  them  to  obedience,  to  commeiul  to  them  the  paths 
lit'  virtue  and  morality,  to  ittimulate  them  to  all  good 
wurka,  and  to  comfort  them  in  tribulation  by  wtting  be> 
lore  them  the  marvetloaa  dealin|(a  of  Ptoviklenee  with 
the  fbiMn-tt  <if  iTinii.  tli'-  illii-iriini-*  examples  of  the  holy 
patriarchs,  and  the  signal  punishment  of  evil-dtiers  from 
by-gone  historA' — investing  each  character,  and  every 
event,  with  the  halo  or  contumely,  the  poeuy  or  the 
legend,  which  the  fintile  genioa  of  the  Hebrew  natioB 
ami  ttie  iTontive  power  of  tradition  had  called  into  ex- 
istence in  the  course  of  time.  This  branch  of  exposition 
extends  over  the  whole  Hebrew  i^riptures,  while  the 
//alaehk  interpretation,  na  we  liave  8een,ia  chiefly  con- 
fined to  tlie  Pentateuch,  whidi  ia  tlie  dvil  and  legal 
(Mirtion  of  the  Ilible.  It  is  also  called  Ilagadtih  (MISH; 
Chaldee  mjX,  from  133,  to  $ay),  mid,  rrporied,  on  dH^ 
without  its  havin<;  any  bindinj;  authority,  in  contndia- 
tinctioii  to  //(»•  llnliirlmh,  which  is  niitlmritative  law. 
When  it  is  suted  that  this  department  of  biblical  ez« 
egeais  is  inters[MT8ed  with  homiletic8,thetMantifnlnuUE- 
ima  and  ethical  sayings  of  itluatrioua  men,  attnctive 
mystical  expositions  about  angels  and  dwnona,  paradiae 
an<l  hell,  Mes^sirili  ami  the  Prince  of  I)arknes«;  fKictical 
allegories,  symbolical  interpretations  of  all  the  fea.Hts 
and  fasta,  charming  parables,  witty  cpitbalamiuma, 
touching  funeral  orations,  amaaing  kgenda,  biognqdiio* 
al  and  characteristic  sketches  of  ffiblical  penona  and 
national  heroes;  |K>pular  narratives,  nnd  historical  no- 
tices of  men,  women,  and  events  ol  by-gone  days;  phil- 
oaophical  disquisitions,  satirical  assaults  on  thn  hentll6B 
and  their  rites,  able  defenoea  of  Judaism,  etc,  etc.,  it 
will  Ik-  readily  understood  why  the  Jewish  nation  grad- 
ually traii-fiTrcd  to  this  st<irehoti-e  of  r>ililirril  atnl  na- 
tional lore  the  name  Midrath  —  (he  arponlvm,  xar 
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<5»3rt' •  branch  of  public  aiwl  popular 

ia  wbi>  li  tlif  imblic  at  lar;;!'  naturally  fell  far  mote  in- 
toteat  than  in  the  dry  (Usijiiisitiun^  cUnn  l(>i;.'il  tnaft- 
mentSi  being  thus  called  by  them  The  Midnuh,  the  cul- 
leetton  of  works  which  eonuui  tbia  aaend  and  utioiud 
km  obtain  oil  the  name  MiJra.^him  (S^r~"ir),  Com- 
wmtariOt  in  the  aeiue  of  Caeur'a  t'ommnttariu.  liencc 
the  tenn  MtdratkieMffagadkwgedBfWttnammAy 
used  in  .I<  \vi>h  «ritinpp,by  which  is  meant  an  interpre- 
Ution  effected  in  the  spirit  of  th<»fe  national  and  tra- 
^i^Lmal  vioWB.  The  followiiij;  are  the  principal  Afid- 
rtukm,  or  oommentahea,  iu  the  more  icstricted  aenac 
of  the  woni,  which  ooatain  the  mcUttt  Hagi^  expo- 
sition-.  (  It  niii>t  hcTv  Ito  reinarkctl  that  a»  this  branch 
of  the  Miilrash  cuil.raiis  the  ula.le  cycle  of  el  hica.  met- 
aphysics, histor)%  thw»<ii'by,  ttc,  as  wpU  as  UiMicjd  ex- 
positioo,  it  has  been  divided  into— 1,  Gtneral  Uagadah 
or  /fnffitdah  .l/jdraaA,  in  its  wider  aeme,  trnttliif  almost 

exi  luMvcly  on  momls  lii^tory,  ofc. ;  find,  2,  into  .S'/W''^""' 
Iltifju'hih  or  Uii'j'iihth  Midi  tish,\n  its  narrower,  antl  MU- 
rnsh  in  its  iiarroweil  sense,  occupying  it«elf  almost  en- 
tirely with  Biblical  exposition,  and  making  the  elements 
of  the  general  Haf^a  snhsenrient  to  ita  pofpooe.  It 
would  fori  i^'n  to  the  difi;::n  of  tbii  nrlii-lo  were  wi- 
to  discuss  anythnig  more  than  the  Midra?h  in  its  nar- 
lowest  sense. j 

(1.)  Mulr.iih  H,ihfM)(h  (r'^l"  Tr"-!*:).  or  Mnij)ly  Rnb- 
boih  which  is  ascribed  to  0»hnja  b.-Nachraani 

(fl.  A.D.  27fi^,  and  derivca  Iu  name  from  the  fact  that 
tUs  c<ill(M  ti  ll!  l«  i;ins  with  n  llagadak  of  Osbaja  Rabba, 
«ontaiu!i  U'u  Midrashim,  which  bears  the  respective 
names  oT-l.  BtnMA  RMa  QKSn  TfWOL),  ablm- 

viated  from  Ji  rfshith  iFRubbi  Othaja  Rah'.,,  (r-'TXin 
nan  it'^rCX  on  Generis,  divided  into  a  hun- 

dred sections  (nr-E).  2.  ShtmaA  JKoMoft  (rn«0 
na"»),  on  RxoduB,  in  fifty-two  sections.  8.  Va^kn 
Ritbbiih  (n-^  S"p'^T).<'n  I^viticns  in  thirty-seven  sec- 
tions. 4.  ha-midOur  liubbak  {J\2r\  on  Num- 
hen,  in  twciit|-tbtee  ssctioMi  fi.  DdaHm  BMah 
(nsi  C^"i31),  on  Dentoronomy,  in  eleven  sections.  6. 


and  a  critical  conunentary  and  indices  by  Sed>  (Wuif) 
ben-1sn*1  Imht,  was  poMMied  in  BraHaat  in  1881.  The 

nniiirc  and  date  of  ihi-  Mi  Iraah  arc  dii>cu!«M>d  in  a  most 
masterly  iiianiur  by  Zlii]/,,  /'iV  (1vH< fdirn$(llchm  lor* 
/ra^e, p."l85-226.  i  ^'  -  M  ;  Ka|ia;.i.rt,  AVf  r A  .ViWiM,p.  171. 

(3.)  Milritfh  Ttinrh>ima  (X'Sinzn  r't^S^.  u  e.  the 
Midra«h  compiled  by  Tanchuma  bcji-Abba  (Nourished 
cir.  A.D.  440),  also  called  MidraA  JdammtdtM  (p'no 
from  the  fact  that  t-iphty-two  sections  Wirin 
with  the  formula  13*1^9%  U  vciU  ttacA  tu.  This  Mid- 
rash  extends  over  the  whole  Fentatcoeh,  and  cotuists 
uf  1 40  i(cct  ions.  It  contains  extracts  from  the  Alechilta, 
Siphrt ,  Va-Ikni  Rabba,  Pesikta,  and  BoraiUia  de  Itabbi 
Eliczer,  and  was  firM  |iubli>ln  ti  alter  a  reilaction  of  the 
first  tieonim  period,  when  a  great  deal  of  it  wa^^  li^t, 
altered,  and  faiterpolated  by  Joseph  ben-Sboaban  (Gm- 
staniinoplf,  1520;  also  Venice,  1546;  Mantua,  15G3;  S»- 
lonica,  157M ;  with  corrections  after  two  M&S.  and  addi- 
tions, Vcn>na,  and  nt  tiilTi  r.  nt  othir  places);  the 
best  edition  ia  that  with  the  twofold  commentary  by 
Chan.  Sandel  ben-Joseph  (Vilnai  1888).  Forathosom^ 
analysis  of  thi»  Midra:«h  we  most  refer  to  Zmtt  Me 
(JottfsdieMtlicAm  Vortriigt,  p.  SS8-S88. 

iA.)Pbhe  RaUi  EUaer  (-l«r«bll  •Qn  'V^* 
calltvl  liorallhn  or  Agada  Rnliii  Fluzer  (•»  X-SSX 
■iTS'^bst  etn'^'^na),  because  Eliexcrben-Hynauius 
(flourished  dr.  A.D.  70)  is  its  fepnted  aether.  Tins 
Midrash.  which  discusses  the  principal  events  reconled 
in  the  IViitateuch,  cohsisU  of  fifty-four  sections,  treat- 
ing res|iectively  on  the  following  important  subjects: 
the  life  of  R.  Elieser  (sees,  i  and  ii) ;  the  creation  (iii- 
vi);  new  moon  (vil);  intetcalary  year  (viii);  the  fifth 
ilav's  .  n  ation  (ix);  the  Hight  of  Jonah,  and  his  abode 
in  the  li-b  (^x);  the  sixth  day's  creation  ixi);  Adam, 
paradixe,  and  the  creation  of  the  plants  (xii) ;  the  fall 
(xiii);  the  curse  (xiv);  paradise  and  hell  (xv);  Isaac 
and  Rebecca  (xvi) ;  the  offices  to  be  perfonned  to  bridal 
pairs  ntid  nioiinHTH  (xvii);  thf  creation  (xviii>;  the 
ten  llii'i--  i-n  aled  on  the  eve  of  the  ^ixlh  creation  <!ay 
(xix);  !  i  •  ■  xitulsion  from  paradise  (xx);  Adam.  Kvi», 
Gain,  and  Abel  (xxi);  the  d^eneracy  of  Cain's  de- 


Shir  i/a-Shirim  Habbah  (nsS  0-«n^11Jn  ma),  also  scendants  and  the  flood  (xxii);  the  a*  |» 

_  ^.   ^:  .  .   .  pants  (xxtiO;  the  descondanti"  of  Noab,  the  tower  f>f 

Babel  (xxivj;  Uotlom,  I>ot,  and  bit  wife  (xxv);  the 
ten  templatione  «f  Abraham  (xxvi);  hi^  rescuing  lx>l 


called  A  gadaih  ChoMtk  (n-^tn  ma»\  because  the  text 
begins  with  the  wonl  ChasHh,  on  the  S  hil,-  i  f  .Songs. 
7.  Midrash  Ruth  Rabbah  (nni  ni".  r-r:;  i.  on  Hulh. 
&  Midrash  Eiekak  Rahibatki  (Tiai  HS-.X),  on  Umen- 
tations.  9.  MUnA  CoktleA  (phnp  VfVa),  on  Ec- 
desiastcs.  10.  MiiratkMt9iBalk£tlker(ph^yaV'nv 

"irOXt,  also  called  tlngadnth  MrffilUih  (rtV3*3  rlSH), 
on  Esther.  Tliis  tntirr  collection,  which  was  tirst  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1545,  has  been  reprinted  many  times 
since  (fjcst  cdiUon  by  Schrentsel,  with  the  different 
commentaries,  Stettin,  \mx  2  vols.).  Excerpts  of  the 
:Mi.lr.i-h  oil  Kinb,  F^tlicr,  and  I.«mentation8  havelwen 
published  in  Latin  by  .S<  hnell  ( Altdorf.  1660\   The  ape 

the  compilation  of  the  .separate  Midrashim  coiwtitu- 
tjngtbis  colloetion  is  critically  and  elaUirately  discuasetl 
bv  Zunr,  IH«  GonetdieMlHiAm  Vortrage  der  Juden,  p. 
1T4-1H-1,  2(3  sq. 

(2.)  Petiita  (Knp'^OB),  compiled  by  Cabana  or  Kahana 
hen-Tachlifa,  who  was  bom  ahont  A.D.  880,  and  died  in 

411.  This  Mi.lra>K.  whl  h  .-..mprises  a  comi.lete  cycle 
<rf  lectures  on  the  I'ericopcs  of  the  feasts  and  fasts  [sec 
HATirrARAH],  and  which  was  lost  for  sereral  centuries, 
hn  been  restored  l>y  an  anooyiDOUB  writer  about  the 
year  A.I).  h4i;.  and  edited  under  the  name  Pariifti  Jfti^ 
iathi  (^na*^  Strp'^OC),  int.nnixinc:  it.  however,  with 
portions  from  the  Midrath  Jeiamtttedenu,  In  this  new 
form  the  J'rtiLia  was  first  {>nblishcd  by  laaeehen-Chajlro 

Ha-O.hcn  (Prague,  1C:)5).  An  excellent  edition,  enti-  !  published  under  the  title  CapOula  B. 
til  1         r*n:r!      "ran  xrpoE,  with  divbioiisjfja  jiHpniiijtiti«e«Ncto«»A^ 


(xxvii);  God's  eorenant  with  Abraham  (xxviii);  his 
circmncirimi  (xxix);  the  leading  away  of  Hagar  and 

l.sliinael.  the  condition  of  the  .lews  in  ttie  days  of  Mc^ 
ftiah  t.xxx);  Abraham  about  to  sncritice  Isaac  (xxxi); 
Isaac  bestowing  the  blessing  on  Jacob  (xxxii) ;  the  res- 
urrection (xxxiii) ;  future  state  (xxxIt);  Jacob's  dresn 
(xxxr);  hn  anjoum  with  Lahan  (xxxtI);  hia  niiel- 
linp  with  the  angel  (xxxvii) ;  the  selling  of  .Joseph 
(xxxyiii);  Jncobs  s<ijourn  in  Eg>pt  (  xxxix);  <j«>d'» 
manifesitation  in  the  bush  (,xl):  the  giving  of  the  law 
(xli);  the  exodus  (xlii);  the  power  of  repentance  (xliii); 
the  conflict  of  Moses  with  Amalek  (xlir);  the  golden 
calfixlvl  :  till- talilis  of  Intone  and  the  atonrnirnt  (xlvi); 
tlie  exploit  of  I'hiiie;ir>  (xlvii);  the  birth  of  Mo!«t-8  and 
the  reileniption  from  Egypt  (xlviiii;  Samuel,  Sanl, 
.fVgag,  Ilaman,  Mordccu,  "Titus.  Kebucbadnetwr,  Ahe^ 
uerus,  Vashti,  and  Esther  (xlix,  1);  the  new  crsatiaa 
(Ii):  the  Hven  wonders  of  the  world  dii'i;  tin  punish- 
ment of  calumny,  Absalom  and  David  i  iiiu  :  aiul  the 
leprosy  of  IfiliaD  (l'^')-  TbisMidnoti.  w  Im  li  is  chiefly 
writioB  in  pure  and  ea^  Hebrew,  was  fint  poblislted  at 
Oonaiantinople  in  1514,  and  has  nnce  been  reprinted 
nmnerous  tinie^:  Vmt  the  l»e^t  edition  i^  with  the  criti- 
cal commentary  called  tie  (irtat  Kd\fUx  (b'tn^n  P'^S), 
emended  text  and  leferenees  to  Talmad  and  Mldiashim 
by  Hroda  (Vilna.  18.38;  a  more  .  r  iivc  nii  tit  edition  of 
it,  Ix^mberg,  |x:i«).    A  Latin  translation  by  Vorst  was 

iUkterU  coHtmm^ 
sncrw  rwvwiiseesi,  Hc^ 


iuio  parographjs,  an  emeudcd  text,  extenave  references,  I CMM 


(Leyden,16i4).  lliet 
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pMllion  and  age  of  th  w  Hidrash  arc  disruMcd  bf  Zou,  |  tnted  it  by  «  pmble,  and  enforced  It  •  ttyhiff  which 
iNc  GiMemiimitliekm  Vortrage,  p.  271-278.  j  wa*  popular  in  th«»  mr.titli  of  thp  i>pnplc.    This  rule  15 

(5.)  Midiidi  on  Samuel,  called  (bxi"aO    Tam-o  given  in  the  iliUnwh  itaelf  (comp.  ^nblsi  ',r6 
[Krai])  MUrask  Sh^mud  [AaNaOa],  divided  into  TVtA^  orh  tr«1,bOO  Ohi  tJ^.  K-ipe,  J/idlroiijl  m 
tinny-two  «ectionn  ^nr-C).  twpnty-r«»ur  nf  which  are  |  the  s.,,,,/  ,;/  y  7„       i  a). 

'2.  l  \if  atK  iiiioii  of  the  audience  was  roused  and  the 
discourse  wa»  enlivened  by  tb»  lecturer  usin^;  a  foreiftn 
word  instead  of  a  well-itnown  «xprMaion,  or  by  emplov- 
in^  a  Ureek,  I.atin«  Amnaic,  or  Fenian  term  in  addiUon 
t.)  the  llibri  w  (ciinip.  A  ruch,  8,  v.  •p'TITJt).  This  a^ 
count*  fur  the  tttiking  fact  that  ao  many  forei|ni  wunU 
OMur  to  the  llidnah  to  express  tbinKi  (or  which  the 
HcbRNT  has  expre«)*ion8,iiidthtt  both  Hebrew  and  for- 
eijtn  w<mb,  exjtresntig  the  tame  idea.  Wand  side  bv  fiile 
(comi,.  •(VJ-'pb  -(la-ipoi  Ttnb  mnr,  Midra»k  Jtab- 
hak  on  GtaeMi$,  c.  vii ;  yWS^  TSI  B^ltS  PS,  MUnuk 
on  thr  Song  of  So/oimm.  1  a '. 

3.  The  lecturer  iin  reaMHl  the  iHsuty  of  hiH  dincoiirse 
by  trjiii^'  to  discover  aiialogiea  between  numbers  and 
penoua  relatisd  to  each  other— e.  g.  between  David  and 
Soknwn.   Comp.  MidraA  on  the  Soiy  o/Smifft,  ibid. 

4.  TIm  lecture  w.t*  als<»  rendered  mure  attracriv(  I*v 
being  intenpersed  with  plays  upon  words,  which  were 
not  intended  to  explain  or  OORobomte  a  statement,  but 
were  simply  meant  to  emit*  a  pleasant  feeling  in  the 
audienee.  Heiiee,  to  Jn^  of  tha  frequent  pla  ys  upon 
wiirds  !iy  the  rules  of  liermenentici  ii  to  flttSUl 
tlie  asthctics  of  t  he  iliu(adab. 

5.  It  WOK  coiisidentl  as  ornamenting  the 
and  pleasing  to  the  audience,  when  aiqgle  words  were 
reduced  to  their  nuroeiieal  value  in  orIit  to  put  a  cer- 
tain point  of  the  lc<-tiiR'  in  a  clenrt  r  li-lif.  'I'hii-. 
the  hcturer  speaking  of  £liezer,  Abraham  s  faithful  ser- 
vant, and  being  deairooa  to  diew  that  ha  ahme  was 
worth  a  host  of  serA-nnt*.  rrmnrkod  that  Eliezer  ptr'^^S. 
l+34J4-10-f-70-(-7  +  -J(K>~:51t<)  is  exactly  as  much  as 
the  three  humlred  and  eighteen  young  men  menlioiMd 
in  Gen.  xiv,  14.  Comp.  JUidratk  Xabboth  on  Genesii*. 
ch.  xUi.  When  It  is  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  let- 
ter^  w<  U'  roniniiiiilv  uwmI  its  iimnlu  r^,  it  will  Im_>  ea!.ilv 
un<lerstiHi<l  Imw  the  audience  would  be  rejoiced  to  see  a 
word  converted  so  dexterously  into  llgiHMk 

6b  To  relieve  the  discourse  of  ita  monotony,  the  lect- 
urer resolved  a  loot;  word  into  several  little  wonls,  or 
formed  new  words  by  taking  away  a  letter  or  two  from 
the  preceding  and  following  words  in  the  same  sentence. 

"If  the  Midrash  is  read  with  the  guidance  of  thesa 
asihetkalcaoonfli"  continues  Dr..lellinek,"we  shall  And 
in  it  tern  STbitrarlness  and  more  onier.  We  shall,  more- 
over. Hil  l,  r-iaiid  its  method  and  plan,  and  ofteii  he  put 
in  a  |Misitioii  to  <li<>tinguisb  the  origitui  discourse  from 
the  literary  element  of  a  later  data^  as  well  as  from  ia- 
terpolations^  For  the  oonfirmation  of  our  lostbeUcal 
canons,  let  the  reader  compare  and  analyze  chapters  ii, 
iii.  and  V  of  MUlnuh  MMoA  On  Gcoesis'' (iTfli  Cka- 

mtujii.  iv,  ;y<5  s<j.). 

IV.  UiiliK  f.ic  iiml  IfaffOtUe  RvUm  nf  fnterpntoHon. — 
The  preceding ex{)o»it ion  of  the  meth'Ml  and  plan  of  the 
Midrash  has  prepared  us  to  enter  upon  the  llalachic 
and  Ilagadir  nilrs  nf  iiitcriin  tiitiini  which  were  collect- 
ed and  systematized  by  l:llicser  beu-Jusc  the  Ualiiasau 
C^'^iaH  W),  one  of  the  principal  interpreters  of  the 
I't  Titateiich  ill  the  2d  eeiitur>-  of  the  Chri^iinn  sera.  Ac- 
cording U>  this  cdebrated  doctor,  wboee  sayings  are  so 
freqaenUy  raeofdcdin  the  Tahnad  and  the  Siphri,  there 
an-  thirty-two  rule-'  (T'T:  CT'^CI  C^rbC)  wherebgr 
the  Hihlc  is  to  be  interpreted,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Bjf  tke  mper^HouM  ute  of  the  thrve  parfidet  PM, 
C2.  and  rX,  the  i'trHptuirs  inilutite  in  a  thrrefithl  maimer 
thai  9tmetkii»g  mure  it  induded  in  the  text  thm  the  ap- 
jHirtHt  ieekmaliim  wtmU  mem  lo  impfy.  Thna,  e.  fi^ 
when  it  is  said.Ccn.  xxi,  l,"And  the  Ixtnl  visited  (rH 
two)  Saiah;"  the  aapeffloous  TM,  which  aonKiimea 


devoted  to  1  Sam.  and  ei^ht  to  2  Sam.  It  is  chieflv 
laadeop  of  exceqils  from  oliler  workM,  and  the  compiler 
is  mpiwsed  to  have  lived  about  the  b^jioning  of  the 
llth  entanr.  RaabI  la  the  that  who  qootea  this  Mid- 
r«»h  (Citmmtnt.on  ("hntn.  x.  I  f  1.  It  was  first  pulilished 
at  Constantinople  in  1517,  and  has  since  been  fruqucnlly 
n>|irinted  with  the  Midrash  described  below.  The  best 
editioos  of  it  are  the  one  with  the  twofold  eaaiawntaiy 
Ez  Joseph  and  Anaph  .Foseph,  references  to  the  parallel 

p.i>«a?e^  ifi  the  T;»lriiu<I  iiiul  Mi'lra^him.  ei. .,  I.y  Schn  iit- 
Zf]  I  Stettin.  I«ii0);  and  the  other  published  together 
nitii  the  Midrash  on  Proverbs  and  the  commentary  of 
Isaac  Cohen  (Lemberg,  1861). 

(€.)  Midrash  on  the  Psalms,  called  (D'^^n  On'ra 
[imn])  Miibmk  mim  jatOtalkalilagadutk  TOKm 
(C"bn  n:n).  or  Shnrhnr  T<>h  "rrr),  after  the 

wards  with  which  it  rommence!<.  With  the  exceptions 
•f  sevtn  paalms  —  viz.  xlii,  xcvi,  xcvii,  xovili,  exv, 
CMaii,MidfTT»l  this  Midrash  extends  over  the  whole 
FWIter.  Am  It  eontains  extracts  from  the  liabyluutan 
Talniud.  the  Pejiikta,  Boraitha  of  R.  Eliezer,  Taii'chuma, 
anrt  I'ntikia  Habbathi.  it  mu.nt  have  been  compiled 
•iK'Ut  the  end  of  the  lOih  century,  most  piebflfcly  in 
ItAly.  It  was  first  published  at  Gmstantinople  in  \ 
The  portion  «a  Vm.  cxix,  which  extends  to  the  tirst 
VRM  of  the  letter  p,  la  called  MUraA  Afyia  Bdha 
(Sr*3  XE^St  tJ^T5),  from  the  fact  that  this  is  an  al- 
pbahx'tic  ftsalm ;  it  has  been  published  separately  (8*- 
knica,  I.il5).  The  Mithvsh  on  the  Paalms  has  fn~ 
({ticatly  iM-en  pti».Ii.^h.  ri  tofjeiher  with  the  Midrash  on 
Samuel,  under  tbc  title  A/idnuh  Hhochur  Job  pms 
Which  praperly  hdoogs  only  to  that  on  the 
halms. 

(7.)  Mklrash  on  Proverb^  called  C^bSQ  Cnis 
[NPat])  MtdroMk  Mi$kk  [RMaAa\  eonkta  of  a 

cwnpilation  of  those  maxims  and  expositions  from  for- 
Bier  works  which  are  best  calculated  to  iUustiate  andasf 
pfauo  the  import  of  the  book  of  Pkoveriw.  The  com- 
piler, wlw  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  llth  centur,-, 
soil*  all  the  references  to  the  original  sources,  discards 
the  ficm  of  lectu^c^  and  assumes  that  of  a  commentary. 
The  first  edition  td  this  MHlrath  appeared  at  Conatanti> 
Bopteia  151^17,  with  the 
(rilns,1834), 
lia,l«61). 

(«.)  Hidmk  Jalba  (Olpi-*  WVW),  or  JMm  Ski- 

"«i  (^JOa  Olpi^).  i.  e.  thr  n,ll.rti,m  or  r  mijitta- 
<">»  of  Simeon,  who  flourijihed  in  tiie  1 1  th  century.  This 
ICdrteh.  which  extends  over  the  whole  Hehrew  ficript- 
viMtdesenbed  in  the  article  Cara  in  this  CyHi>p<n{ia.  i 

IIL  M^kodamdNm  of  the  Midrask—ln  discussing 
Its  metho<l  and  plnn.  it  must  Ix-  lx.riie  in  mind  that  the 
Miarash  first  develop.  a  itself  in  public  lectures  and 
'v'^'milies;  thatth.  niicieniftagaienU  nf  thewdisoaaiMa 
bfcame  afterwards  literary  commodities,  serving  fre- 
qusBtly  a.*  the  groundwork  of  literary  productions;  and 
that  the  Mi,!rri-liir  write  rs  nr  compilrns  mixed  up  otli.  r 
nuii«r«  and  pieces  of  their  own  composition  with  the 
rmtumlB  of  expository  lectures.  The  anelent  f»Uoi, 
«>*er«r,  are  easily  discernible  by  their  dialect,  diction, 
by  the  aotbority  to  whom  they  are  ascribe*!. 
That  th.  re  wa<  a  iii.  th<"I  iii  ttn  in  has  f)een  shown  bv 
the  «ru.iite  ajul  iiulefatigahle  Jellinek,  than  whom  thete 
MDocreaterauthori^onthesaliilcet.  Hepointaetttthe 
"«l«»wmg  plaa  asfttbered  froa  the  ancient  fragments : 

ILThe  1eeCm«r  first  set  forth  the  theme  of  his  dls- 
1*]}^*  "  I'l-- i  f  S.  rij.ture  enunciating  the  partlc- 
wr  troth  which  lie  wished  to  nafold,  and  then  illua- 
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denotes  with,  is  u.««e<l  to  indicate  that  itilh  Sarah  the  |  Thus  it  in  said  of  Samuel,  that  "  there  shall  no 

Lord  also  viaited  other  barren  wumeiu  The  second,  j  razor  come  upon  his  head  '  (1  Sam.  i,  11),  and  the  same 
b  naed  snpcHliMNUfy  In  the  puaage  "take  also  your  ]aii);uage  ta  a8o<l  ^hh  re^jiect  to  .Samsoii — "No  mar 
hcr-h,  and  ah**  (Zi)  your  Uoiks"  (Kx.hI.  xii,3-.'),  to  in-  *l>*ll  come  on  hit  bead"  (Judg.  xiii,  6);  wbemtpoa  k 
dicatc  that  Pharaoh  also  gave  the  Israelitei*  ohccp  and  l^**^  deduction  ftoD  wuliig)-,  that  juat  M  Sanaa 
oscn,  in  order  to  oombonM  the  dcclamtinn  made  in  |  was  a  Nuzarite,  so  also  Samuel  {.S'atir,  G6  a). 
Exod.  X.  25;  while  the  s.i|>trnuoii8  ?X.  2  Kind's  ii,  11,  \     ».  Building  of  the  father  pX  •j-JS)  is  the  property 


"  He  al<iu  (C)!<)  had  Bmiiu-n  ihe  waters,"  indicates  that 
more  wonders  were  shown  to  Elisha  at  the  Jordan  than 


of  any  subject  which  is  made  the  8tartinf;-|Htint,  and  to 
ooDStitute  a  rule        a  father)  for  all  similar  subjoetlL 


to  Elijah,  as  it  is  declared  in  '2  Kiii^s  ii,  9.    This  rule  is  |  Thus,  e.  [r..  iti  F.X'«1.  iii.  I,  it  i«  stateil. "  (lod  called  unto 


him  out  of  ttie  iniilst  of  the  bu^h,  and  said.  Mtr«'s  Mi>- 
scs;"  hence  it  con«  ludti»  that  whenever  (Jod  s]>oke  to 
Moaca,  be  addressed  him  in  tbe aame  manner.  SeeUii<- 
LBL  and  IsMAU.  BBK-EuaA. 

9.  Brachylwjtf  (ni^ip  T-T).  The  Scriptures  some- 
times exprcM  thvmselvoa  briefly,  and  words  muat  be 
supplied.  Thiv,  e.  g.  nn*T  VsrT1,when  it  ought  to  ba 
Tn  eca  Vsni,  md  Dmi^a  aovl  wo* 


oiled  iuciutiim,  more  being  meant  than  said. 

8.  £|y  lAe  tmpetjtiumM  im  «fA»  Una  parUdu  *^M, 

p",  tntJ  the  Scripture*  point  out  somelhimj/  whidk  ii 
to  be  exdudtfL  Thus,  e.  g.,  "^K  in  Gen.  vli,  28^  ''And 
Noab  only  ("^H)  remained  "  afaowa  tbat       Noah  was 

near  death,  thus  indicating  exclusion.   The  supcrfluouii 
pn  in  *'<Jnly  (pt)  the  fear  of  (^od  ia  not  in  thia  pUne" 
(0«n.  XX,  1 1\  shows  that  the  inbaMtmitfl  were  not 
tou'e.)H  rf;..,lle«,;  white  1«  in  Ex«l.  XTili,  18,«And  the  omitted ;  again.  1  Chn.n.  xvii,  .'..  where  mnsC 

peo[dc  »t«MHl  l)y  MoM  H  from  (•,•:)  the  morning  unto  the  '  'PC^IS^  5m»  ?H  bmjfS  ought  to  be  "^Snntt  Pt^nKT 
evening,"  indicatesi  that  it  did  not  laot  all  day,  but  only  "(2«Ssb  *,5W3W  ilTlit  bit  Vl1Kt:,*'And  I  went 
fbcboiin(AiUiKft»10a>  This  mla  is  edkd  D19%, 

JimiMtioit,  rr elusion. 

flk  ^  vords  denoting  inclunon  follow  each  other,  trr- 
erat  tkkigf$  an  mebided.  Thus  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  S6.  '•  Thy 
sers'ant  ?«1ew  also  (TJt  03)  the  lion,  al-«<>  (  C5)  the  iK'ar." 
three  sujiertluuus  expressiotis  follow  ea?h  other,  to  show 
Cbit  be  dew  tbiee  other  aafamla  bcaldea  the  two  «• 
pressly  mentioned  in  the  t  e  x  t .  Th  is  rule  ia  called  ^VT^ 
'va'^n  *\nvt,mekuiomaJ1fr  im  lusioii. 

4.  If  wwdt  datotiKg  txdu$iim  folhw  eadk  oCler,  arr- 
tnU  things  are  exrludtd.  ThuA  in  Numb.  xiifSi^ilatb 
the  Lord  indeed  only  8|K>ken  to  Muses?  liath  he  not 
aiao  qtoben  to  na?"  the  superHuona  espnarioM  p*i  and 

~X  which  follow  each  other  drnole  that  the  I^)nl  spoke 
l<>  Anroi)  and  Miriam  before  he  M|>oke  to  Mosen,  (hus  not 
only  without  the  lawgiver  /ir^.w  to  it,  butAr/brr 
God  apoke  to  bim,  and  not  only  did  be  apeak  to  Aaron, 
but  abo  to  Miriam,  to  that  th«re  la  here  a  twofbid  ex> 

cln-inij.  If  t\v(.  ..r  mon^  incluiiive  w,  r  U  foHnw  cnch  ,„,,u"  (.Icr.  \lvi,  2-2>.  indicates  that  tl.<  M  r|«  nt 
other,  anil  *ln  ih.i  mlmit  of  U-ing  ex[.l.iun  <l  a'^  iiKln  ative  have  niijH'd  a  tremendous  cry  after  the  curve  which  the 
of  inclusion,  tin  y  denote  errlusion.  Thu^  e.  g.,  if  the  j  Lord  pronounced  agabiat  It,  aiaea  we  are  nowhere  ela* 
dm  word  indude  the  whole,  wbUe  tbe  aeoond  only  in-  told  that  there  was  any  nrcasion  on  which  It  cried ;  and 
cindes  a  part,  the  flnt  Indoaion  ia  modified  and  dimin- '  that  Efr>-pt  raiws  an  e<|ually  loud  err— thua  serving  to 
islird  by  the  s*Tond.  If.  on  the  contrnry.  two  nr  niorr  ^riv<  ihr,,riiintion  ti|ioM  .inoilrr  fubjrct.  and  at  the  aame 
ex.  ltiJtive  wonU  follow  each  oilu  r,  and  <lo  not  admit  ol  ^^^^  e.xpUining  it!«  lf  (iximp.  .SWi/,  9  b). 
being  exjibiiH  <1  as  indicative  of  exclusion,  they  denote  j  18,  A  general  ttatemeiU  it  made  first,  and  itfoilowed 
mcAiaMN.  Thua,  e.  g.,  if  the  first  exdode  foiUi  while  by  a  single  r>  vmrl.  trhi>  h  if  fimplt/  to  partinlariie  the 
the  aeoond  only  excludes  twoy  two  only  remain  faiebided,  |  ^irra/.  This  nde  is  called  ".r  if  nera  T«in»c  bba 

penn  be  iS'ifi  Kbat,andiaillnBtfatedb!rG«n.i,f7, 


tent  to  tent,  and  from  tabernacle  to 
words  ^bnriS  and  'jSC^b  being  omitted. 

10.  MipdUiim  K'*nO  nai).  The  Scripture* 
repeat  a  thing  in  order  to  intSeate  therAr  aoeacthfaiif 

^jM'cial.  Thus  it  is  said  in  J«r.vii,  4.  "  Trust  ye  not  In 
lying  wonlf»,  saying,  Tbe  temple  of  the  I»r<l,  the  trmple 
of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord;"  tbe  last  phram*  ia 
repeated  three  timee,  to  indicate  that  tbongb  bia  pcopU 
Tmd  celebrate  feaata  in  the  tenple  thme  timea  in  tbe 
ye.ir.  thf  I>>r<]  uill  uot  fcgavd  it  bccBnae  th^  do  But 
amend  their  ways. 

11.  7^  arparafhm  ami  order  af  (te  wraas  HTIO 
pVn:'!'!  nro  lit -iciiod  to  convey  some  explanation. 
Thus  verM»  IX  and  lU  of  2  Cbron.  xxx  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferently placed  (oomp.  iftuAt,  ad  lee.). 

12.  .1  subject  often  erjdaiiis  itself  urhile  it  imparts  iw- 
formatitm  on  other  stibfeets  Icbb  KSO  "^Sl 
*raV).   Thua, « It«  eir.  It  ahall  aite  lilte  that  of  a  aer- 


that  the  second  excluKive  exiirevion  s<  n  e*  to  hi 
dude  or  incrcaaei  Thia  rale  is  called  ^nx  w'S^r 
tS^S^tl,  exduiioH  ojitr  atetmbm,  and  the  two  excep- 
tiona  are  nsj>eotively  denominated  ""X  "'IS'^*!  'px 
137^^  X^X  ""i"",  i)uhi.*ion  afttr  inclusion  ejecting 

dMnwiu/*on,and  ninib  stsx  avo  nnx  ai5"'a  'pst, 
aaeebraAw  <i/t<r  earefavjiM  tgieHaif  uimaae  (oaop.  I*ea- 

sachim,  23  a  ;  Joma.  1.1  a:  Mffjilto.  2;J  b:  Kiddufhin.  21 
b:  Halni  Kama.ihh;  Snuhedrin,\l>  a;  whU  Mmai/ioth, 
84  a). 

ft.  Expressed  inferrncf  from  the  minor  to  the  major, 
called  1S"1"E12  "":*ni  5p.  An  exanqde  of  this  rule  is 
to  be  fbuiiil  in  -K  r.  xti,  ftt'If  tbou'hast  ran  with  the 
footaen,  and  Uiey  have  wearied  thee,  [inference]  then 
how  canat  thoa  eontend  with  honea?* 


wher*'  thi'  (T<  ation  of  mnii  i«  reconlcii  in  ^;f>nrral  term'' — 
'•Male  and  Uniali-  mnnd  lie  them:"  while  ii.  7,  which 
describe*  the  creation  of  .\dam,  and  ii,  21,  which  speaka 
of  the  creation  of  Etc,  are  simply  the  particvlara  of  1^ 
27,  and  not  another  roeord  or  contradiction. 

11.  .1  rirrat  and  inrnmprfficjmblf  thing  is  rfjtrfsrrifrd 
bg  something  fmall  to  rrndtr  it  inltUigible,    This  nde  is 

called      yr>vtn  r*9enb  ^apa  nbroe  Vnj  w 

rr'C'r  X-nr.  and  is  illustrated  by  DcuU  xxxii,  2— 
My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain;"  where  the  great 
doctrinea  of  rerdatian  are  eompatcd  with  the  leaa  life- 

nitli  ant  rain,  in  ortler  to  make  thi  to  comprchciiMMt  to 
man;  and  liy  Amos  iii.  8—**  When  the  lion  n>areth.  who 
doth  not  fear?  the  Ixird  speaketb," etd;  where  the  lion 


ia  oonwaied  with  tbe  Deity,  to  give  mm  an  intelligible 
idea  of  the  pi 


Iinplitd  infrrtnce  from  the  min'u-  to  if,>  vinjor,   

called  cnPO  <iaw\  bp.  Thia  ia  found  in  I'sa.  xv,  4 :  '"^^  .... 
"  He  aweaieth  to  bia  own  hnrt,  and  dtaqgeth  not,"      'f : '  ^^l"''^*  '^/^  rr>ntradtct  each  other, 

hence  hn«-  much  1. «  if  he  fwear  to  hia  advantage  '  «  Scripture  u^ll  recovnU  Ih.m  (D^^^rS 

(comp.  Maccoth,  24  a).  j  "'C'^bcn  smsn  sts-'s  nr  MT  rx  HT  rx  c-^c-nrcn 

l.Inftrmotfnm  tuiahsf  orparaOA,  called  nnu |  Q<imrB  y^ns^l^  Thw  it  ia  laid  la S Sub. zziv, 
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There  w«re  in  Iraldght  huadnd  tboonnd  vriuuit  i  the  eompariaon  ii  with  tlia hMt  mmIMm  rfhrtfc  /iwi— > 


in  eontiadietbiR  to  1  Chron.  xx{,  5.  where  "a 

thouS4Uicl  thoiisatnJ  ami  a  hmnlrrd  thoiisaiKl  turn  ilirit 
drew  swurd  '  —  threo  liuHiln  il  tliousaiitl  more  arr  r-aul 
to  have  been  amonj,'  all  Israel  The  apptrent  con- 
tradiction  ia  nconciled  bj  xxvii,  1,  when  it  ia  said. 
•Tlie  cbildnn  of  brael  after  their  number;  to  wit,  li.e 

chief  fathers  ami  i-aiitaiiis  of  th.insTn.ii  an.!  Imn.lrcivi, 
and  ihtir  otfiet  rH  wliu  !«  rvt'il  the  king  in  all  matters  of 
the  ct>urM'i4,  who  cnrne  in  ami  went  OUty  1fM|  OHMth 
Boath,  through  aU  the  mootha  of  the  jmt,  twenty-four 
ihooMBd  in  each  eoone."  From  tlua  it  ia  evident  that 
tkaonml'or  <>f  (he*e  .■4<'r\  ants  fur  twelve  nxtntha  amount- 
ed to  twu  hundroi  and  eighty-eight  thoitsand,  and  aa 
the  chief  fathers  of  Israel  eonsisu-d  of  twelve  tkouand, 
«•  obtain  tiM  three  biiodied  tbouMnd  who  were  noted 
in  the  icgiaten  of  the  Idnf?,  and  therefine  are  not  men- 
tioneil  in  2  Sam.  x.\i\ ,  !>.  Tlm-i  the  two  ar  ;lar.■lltlv 
cont^adictory  Scripiureji  are  rei.nu  iled  by  a  third  Script- 
ure. Ii  deaenrcs  to  be  notuxd  tliat  this  ancient  inter- 
pretation ia  now  geoenlly  followed,  and  that  it  is  es- 
pooMd  by  Dr.  DaridioD,  aantti  Memamutia  (Kdinb. 
).  p.  .>!«,  etc. 

ItL  Ah  e^prutioH  uted/ur  iJu  Jint  time  is  explained 
if  It* pamofim  wkiek.il 9eain  ^WipVS  'Vm  W). 

ThuA.  e.  g.,  Hannnli  is  the  lir>i  wlm  in  her  prayer  ad- 
dieaaea  God  as Lord  of  Hosts; '  whence  it  ia  concluded 
that  tbo 


Taanith.  '25  a). 

•2-2.  Th>  Jint  ehitue  erplamt  bf  Ua  paraUeKm  tk» 
t^Tt'litl,  ft)  trhirh  it  ri/rrt  {"''ST  H^ri^a  I'^TtS 
Thu.^  "A  gift  ill  secret  paciiieth  anger,"  in  the  tir^t 
hemistich  si;;iiifyii(g  the  anger  of  (mkI.  shows  that 
"  and  a  reward  in  the  boaom  tmag  wrath"  (i*rov.  xxi, 
14),  in  the  seoond  hemhtieb,  nfm  to  tbe  strong  wrath 
of  (ichI  (comp.  Bahti  lhi>ln  ,i,  o  l,). 

153.  Tht  trcond  clause  m  paraUtlitm  erpUtin*  tkf 
firtt  hemittirh,  to  trhiek  U  nftn  (TrSIO  tt^no  "m 
I'T'SPI).  Thill,  "The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the 
wildenieM ;  the  I>ord  shakcth  the  wildemeas  of  Kadeah" 
(Pm.  xxix.  8>,  Hen  Kadeah,  tboogbeoopriaed  in  the 
expression  wildemcM  of  the  first  ( laiis*-.  is  used  in  the 
second  clauiic  to  heighten  the  ulreiigth  of  the  tint  hem- 
istich, hy  .Hiiuwiiig  that  the  wilderness  mut  have  bea 
shaken  exceediitgly,  ainoe  Kadesh,  the  gnat  wilder* 
nefl%  wae  ahaken  (oonp.  Dent  i,  16). 

'24.  .1  fuhjri't  inrliidd  in  a  iji  <>•  r^d  lUgrriptiim  is  tx- 
cepttd/rom  it  to  emery  a  tptcutl  kston  (H^n'r  n3T 

Thus, 

"Joshua,  the  s«jn  of  Xuii,  sent  out  of  Shittitn  two  men 
to  spy  secretly,  aayiug^  iio,view  the  land,  and  Jericho" 
(Josh,  ii,  1).  Hen  Jericho  ia  superfluous,  aion  it  ia 

comprised  in  the  general  term  land,  hut  it  is  especially 


exfrnaaian  «oi(«  indleelea  that  she  mentioned  tn  indicate  that  Jericho  by  itself  was  e«iual  in 

« til«  i.«T..<.»     tiT^.^i„r<i  :   .  ,    .         ..   .      .        .    .       •  '  . 


raii«t  have  argued  to  thi^  rfT.  ct— "  Lord  of  the  universe, 
thou  ha^  erected  two  worlds  (n^MXj;  if  I  \s^]mg  to 
the  nether  world  I  engfat  to  be  fhtitfid,  and  if  to  the 

tipiw  r  I  i.imht  t..  live  forever."  H.  iice  the  expicaaion 
ia  designed  for  this  passage  i^licr<uAotkt  81  h). 

17.  A  diftmmataim  i$  mot/ulfy  duerOtd  it  tAe  pas- 
ta^ 01  wMd  st^rjf  ocatn,  but  is  explained  elM  u  h'  re 

pnxoip«a  onunai  loipoa  sjiBro  irxs  -cn), 

TboB  it  ia  atated  in  Gen.  ii,  8,  when  the  garden  of  Kden 
i*  fir^r  fii.  titionr.l.  that  tlierc  w.-re  in  it  all  manii.  r  of 
fruit ;  b  it  It  ii»  not  to  be  gathered  fmrn  this  passage  that 
Iherv  was  anything  clat  Ik  the  ganlen;  while  from  lizck. 
UTiii,  Ut  where  thia  paMafe  ia  further  explained,  it  is 
ctident  that  then  wen  abo  pndooa  Mones  in  I'aradiae. 

18.  A  thing  is  named  m  part,  but  comprises  the  whole 

(^33  ama  »nm  rctpoa  ittsuo  nai).  xhua  in 

Esod.  zxii,  80  it  ia  IbrUdden  to  eat  flesh  *'tom  of 

bea^s  in  th.-  fi.M  and  in  I/  v.  xxii.K  it  i*  said,  "That 
which  i.*  toni  he  shall  not  eat,"  here  al.-«i  forbidding  that 
which  ia  torn  in  the  city.  The  use  of  the  expresjtion 
JeU  in  the  lint  pa— ge  ia  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  beasts 
an  ftr  BMn  fteqoently  torn  in  it  than  in  the  city ;  and 
th.'  >'  rii  tiirei  rrn  ntion  the  common  and  not  the  t'lncom- 
Uion  <  urrencea.  Hence  in  the  expression JlwA/ every- 
thing is  oompcised  cit7,cenntry,fonat,iBoimtain,Tal- 
ley,  etc 

19.  Tit  ntpteUM  pniieaka  tf  two  mijetf  «s  tht 
tamepasmifrs  may  refer  to  both  alike  (TITS  "IttJOO  nai 

Wani  n  m).  Thus.  *•  Light  is  sown  f<ir  the  riijht- 
eoos,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart"  (I'.sa.  xcvii, 
11).  does  not  imply  that  the  former  ia  without  gladness 
and  the  latter  without  light,  but  what  U  preilicattd  of 
one  abo  belongs  to  the  other  (comp.  Taauith,  \:>  a). 

20.  The  pieJiiiile  of  a  tutijfct  nunj  not  rrfr  to  U  at 
aU,  bmi  to  the  ome  next  to  it  {".i'^iU'i  nT2  "l-sjt:© 
VrorA  "paj  mm  lh  y*SV).  Thus  the  remark, "  This 
to  Judah"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  7).  d«jcs  not  refer  to  Jodab, 
iinflc  it  iaanid  further  on,  "And  he  said,  Hear.  T/inl.  the 
Toiee  of  Jodab,"  bat  to  Simeon,  whom  Moses  hereby 
blcmc<>  aftrr  ll<  u\x'n. 

21.  When  a  subject  is  compared  with  two  things,  it  is 

t»rt«tkttktWttaUr9htiaofboth  pnos  Bpnoa  nan 
71-rrau  wn  ns  lb  inis  nrun  rww).  Xhaa, 

"The  righteooa  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree:  he 
1  grow  up  like  a  cedar  in  L«baoou"  (Paa.  xcii,  12)— 


ni  l  -treii^'th  to  tlie  whole  country.  Hence  that 
which  is  excepted  teaches  aomethiiig  special  about  itaeiC 
n.A  mOjeel  hehM  in  a  gmeni  deseripHom  it  er- 
etfttdjhm  it  to  teach  mmelhiiif/  i>peri<d  abf>ut  amith'r 
miifeet  (is  TAh,  bbsn  ',0  Jtaf>i  bbsa  ri^na  nsn 
*l1'«n>.  Thus  tbe  command,  "Te  aball  uke  no  re- 
demption-price for  the  life  of  a  murderer  who  is  guilty 
of  death"  (NumU  xxjtv,  dl),  ia  entirely  superfluous; 
oiiiec  it  is  iudnded  In  the  dedaration  alnady  made— 
"A«  lie  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him"  (Lt-v. 
xxlv,  19).  It  is.  however,  mentioned  especially  to  be  a 
;,'ui.lc  f.ir  other  |iiiiii«limeiit!<,  since  it  is  concluded  from 
it  that  it  is  only  fur  murderers  that  no  redemptioa-piice 
is  to  be  taken,  bnt  that  aatirfMtion  may  b*  taken  In 
case  of  one  knocking  out  bia  ncighbM^  tooth  or  eye 
(comp.  Kethuboth,  37  b,  88  a). 

28.  AiraAie  (bOQ).  Thai,  "The  tnea  went  forth 
on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them,  and  they  said 
unto  the  olive-tree.  Keign  thou  over  us"  (Judg.  ix,8), 
where  it  is  the  I-rai  liti  s  and  not  the  trees  who  said  to 
Othuiel,  son  of  Kenaa,  Deborah  and  Gideon  reign  over 
us.  So  alao  the  remark,  '<And  they  shaU  spread  tbe 
cloth  before  the  elders  of  tbe  city"  (DeuU  xxii.  171.  is 
parabtilic,  meaning  that  they  should  make  their  testi- 
mony as  clear  as  the  cloth  (comji.  Kethuboth,  40  a). 


27.  The  preceding  often  explain*  what  folim  f 


mana  bjaiS  V^l'^'^tt!).  Thus,  "A«id  the  Lord 
said  unto  Jehu,  Because  thoa  bait  done  wdl,  oaeeuting 
that  which  ia  right  in  mine  eyes  ,  .  .  thy  childnn  of 
the  fourth  genention  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  l.^racl ' 
(2  Kings  X,  30  |,  is  t.i  explaiiitil  I.  y  what  ]ireceiles, 
Hecause  Jehu  d^troycd  four  generations  of  the  house 
of  Abab— via,  Omri,  Ahab,  Jonun,  and  bia  aona,  as  ia 
Mated  (oonpb  ver.  13)— therefon  shall  four  genentlont 
of  bia  house  remain  on  the  throne. 

'2H.  Antithetic  fen(eii<-.*  ift.n  explain  each  other  Ay 
their  parallelism  (mini  'P'r— nc  yi'Z).  Thus 
in  Iaa.zxx,  16,  "  Hut  ye  said.  No;  for  we  will  Hee  ufKiii 
horses;  therefore  shall  ye  tlee,  and  ride  upon  rapid  run- 
ners; therefore  shall  your  pursuers  nm;"  the  worda 
wherewith  they  have  dimed  on  put  in  panlldlMi  with 
the  words  of  punishment,  coached  In  the  Mno  laogu^ge 
and  in  similar  expressions. 

29,  Bxplanatiuns  are  ohf,il,if;l  by  reducing  the  lettert 
of  a  word  tn  their  nuvitriml  value  (0"'w"l*ltaJ  "p3t5 
mana  X-^naaa),  and  substituting  for  it  another  word 
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or  phraie  of  the.  $ame  value,  or  2y  tnaupomiig  the  kUer$ 
(nVvniK  qibn).  For  an  inttanoe  of  tiM  fint  «•  mart 

refer  to  the  mluction  of  to  318,  given  in  the  |)re- 

eeding  section.  The  seoond  port  of  this  rule  is  illustra- 
ted by  cxaraplM  whidi  Aow  that  wvenl  nodea  of 
traii>iK)!ting  the  letters  were  rfsMjned  to.  Tliu»  ~tt3CJ, 
SliKhach,  \*  explained  hy  hiZ.  Hufxl  (.Icr.  xxv,  26;  li, 
41),  and  "'Cp  by  U'^•^^CZ  \^ibi,L  li,  1),  by  taking  the 
lettm  of  the  alphabet  in  tbdr  invana  otdar;  K,  the 
tintt  letter.  i>  <  xpr*  sncd  l)y  r,  the  last  letter  of  tlie  al- 
phabet; Z,  the  second  lelliT,  by  ^,  tlie  last  but  ooe;  i 
hf 1  by  p;  niqr  S,aiMlaooii.  This  prlndple  of 
eumnuitation  is  called  Xf6mA  (O  3  P  K ),  from  the  fiml 
two  qiecimen  pain  of  letten  which  indicate  the  intcr- 
ehangie.  Or  the  eoamnitation  Is  effielcd  bnr  ben^g 

tlie  al[ilial)et  exni'tly  in  the  iniildle,  and  piittinj;  one 
half  over  the  other,  and  the  interchange  is  fiC  for  ^,  Z 
for  Q.  a  for  3.  This  node  ia  temod  A  tbam  (O^  ^ 
fnitn  the  fifat  tWO  S|K>cinien  pairn  of  letters  which  indi- 
cate the  intercbange  (comp.  .\  tdarim,  32  a ;  SanAtdrui, 
»a). 

30.  In  >  .rpltimition  i.*  to  Ijf  (thtulmil  hy  tiihir  dirvl- 
I'ny  u  tcord  into  titrfral  word.*,  or  into  «i/ll(iUrs,  and 
trmpOtbtg  tktte  tyllitUm,  or  info  Irftert,  ami  tiikiiii/  nir/i 
letter  as  an  inilinl  ur  abbi rcinth'n  <<f' n  irmd.     Tlli;*  rule 

ia  termed  niina  •,1p''">ai:         ^-•  "  ii- 

luitrated  by  the  word  emSM  being  divided  into  SM 
C^*3  '[l-n,  Ihf  fnth  r  n/iuatiif  natiotui ;  by  ^-"3  beiiiff 
divided  into  and  and  the  latter  tran-spoaed  int4> 
']*^,  viz.  toji  and  grmdablr;  and  by  ever}-  letter  of 
m«9  (1  Kii«a  ii,  8>  bdng  talmi  la  atanding  for  a 

word,  viz,:  5-7X12.  adidlnrr ;  Ta^-SXI"!:.  Afnabitp; 
•j  =  rocn,  murdfrfr;  S  =  *1"112£,  apottate;  and  ri  = 
nSTIP,  abhorrtd  (mm  p.  Sabbath,  105  a). 

31.  Wordt  aitd  M-ulmre*  arr  tomr/imes  trmtMpoted 

(l-3rn  in''x:s  xinc;  mpii:).  Thus  i  Sam.  iii,  8, 

■■And  ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out,  and  Samuel  was 
lying  in  the  temple  of  the  I/trd,"  ihe  wokIs  mn*^  bsTia, 
in  rfif  tnnjiJr  of  thf  I."r<l.  v  liii  li  nro  ii!ac<Ni  lattT  in  the 
acnteucc,  evidently  belong  (u  nL:"^,  vtiU  out,  ttiiice  no 
one  waa  allowed  to  Mi  down  in  the  Tenple  except  the 
kimj,-*  of  tltc  hotiw  of  David,  much  le«»  to  lie  down.  S«i 
also  in  I'sa-  xx\iv,  where  ver.  1«  must  Ix'  taken  up  to 
ver.  It;  (comp.  A'tddkailM,  78  b;  UntMi  Komn,  H»i\ 

32.  Wkolr  tentmfr*  are  nnnflimts  fran.tjHifetl  (S"pl^ 
n»1I3a  ttina  in».X";>,  Tim*. e.g. the  rtwrd,"And 
he  said  unto  him.  Take  me  a  heifer  of  three  years  old," 
etc  (ti«Q.xv»9^  etc.)|  ought  properly  to  jireoede  cb.  xiv. 
inaamucli  as  it  b  anterior  in  point  of  time.  This  re- 
versed  <inl<  r  is  owtni;  to  the  fai  t  tii.it  tin-  Si  ri|iliiros  fur 
some  r>axiii  put  it rtain  events  which  oecurred  earlier 
in  tim<'  fifirr  Inter  occurreooea  (oomp.  Beruekothfl  b, 
with  Pataekimt  <S  b). 

Bemdfs  these  thirty-two  nilea,  the  following  lawa  of 
inicrjin-i.itiniiH  mu<t  Ik'  rnciitioin  ■) : 

u  Jh'liftiim  from  Juxtaposifim.  —  When  two  laws 
Immeiliaic  ly  follow  each  other,  it  i»  inferred  that  they 
are  similar  in  consequences.  Thus  it  ia  said  in  £zod. 
xxii.  IK.  19,  "Thou  shalt  not  rollitr  a  wifch  to  live. 
Who-KM  vcr  ru  th  "  irti  n  Iw  ast  Miall  sur<  ly  I'c  put  to 
death;"  whenee  it  is  inlVrrcil  that  these  two  enactments 
an  placed  close  to  each  other  to  indicate  the  manner  of 
death  a  witch  ia  to  aofler,  which  the  Scripturea  nowhere 
define.  Now,  as  be  who  cohabiu  with  an  aninud  is. 
accor<lini;  to  iff  //iil:ir/i<ifi  luiMtl  u|Min  Ix-'v.  xx.  to  Ik- 
itone«l  to  death,  hence  it  Is  concluded  that  a  witch  is  to 
die  in  t  he  same  manner. 

ii.  All  rcfK-tiiions  of  word*,  a*  well  as  the  conrtnic- 
tiun  of  the  linite  verb  with  tlie  iiitinite,  e.  g.  Z-H 


and  must  be  explained.   Some,  however,  maintain  i 
iba  Bible^  being  written  in  human  hmgoagc^ 
thcjte  rejietitions  (SnX  "'IS  '^rdbz  HIT  n-i2''n)  in 
acGordanco  with  the  umi  loqutndi  (J/wAna  Baba  Metia^ 
ii,  9;  idi,  8;  GmarVy  Ibid.  81 ;  Jmaalem  Keiarimj  i, 

iit.  liters  are  to  be  taken  frotn  one  word  and  joimed  to 
attolMer,  or  formed  iHlonm  wordt,  ThM^  &  WIM 
■inX'i'b  inSn:  nx,"  Then  ye  shaU  give  hit  inheritance 
unto  his  kinsman"  (Numb,  xxvii,  11),  is  explained  by 
1XS  nina  nst.onPJI,  "And  ye  shall  give  the  in- 
heritance of  his  wife  to  him,"  i.  e.  the  husband,  bv  taking 
away  the  1  from  •rSnj  and  the  3  from  ""iXCb,  thus 
obtaining  the  word  IP;  and  it  is  deduced  thcidiroaa 
that  a  man  Inherita  the  property  of  hw  (natV)  wife 
(comp.  Baha  Uathra,  iii,  G;  Menaekotk,  74  s).  Tbla 
rule  ia  called  "fcnTn  •,"'E''Onci  'PSIU 

iv.  A  wndUto  he  esjdaimi  ioth  teitk  tkt  prwM^ 
and  fdhwirf  aorrfb  Thai,  niZH  nctt  *iW 
lan  rrsri  n-i^xis  rtncr  rib'-.  ib  niV",  "And  Sa- 

rai,  Abraham's  wile,  bare  him  no  children ;  and  she  had 
a  handmaid,  an  Egyptiao,  whnae  name  waa  Hagan' 

( Cen.  xvi,  1).  is  explained.  "And  Sarai,  Abraham's  wife, 
bore  no  children  to  him  and  to  henclf"  (nil  lb);  and 
then  agalB,  to  kim  (i.  e.  Abraham)  and     Aer  0.  e. 

Sarai)  there  teas  a  hmidmniil  (Hrtr  T\\>^  -^i).  Thb 
rule  is  called  -finxbl  ^''Jtb  cnj  X^p::,  and  i-  net 
admitted  by  some  (comp.  Sabbath.,  32  b;  Maiack<>(h, 
19  a). 

V.  The  letteri  of  a  vord  are  tometimes  transposed. 
Thus  19bv9,  "our  labor"  (Dent  xxv,  7),  is  made  to 
mean  oiir  ehildrm,  139^9,  by  trampoaiiig  the  S  and 

the  h. 

vi.  Letters  rtMmhliiiij  each  other  in  sound  or  appear^ 
<mep,  or  bdongiiig  to  the.  tame  wjfim  of  speech,  art  inter' 
changed.  Thus  rl:r-  rr""*:  nr~      r*-^  r:-*r 

Zp?"*,  "Moses  comnuuided  us  the  Uw,  an  inheritance 
of  the  eongreigation  of  Jaeob"  (I>aiit.zsnii,4),  ia  ea> 

l  laiiK  (1,  "The  law  which  Mt>!»cs  has  pivcn  us.  u  the  be- 
raoTtiEDor  wife  (MO^Xia)  of  the  congregation  of  .Ja- 
cob," by  changing  the  1  in  nOltC  for  X,  and  U  for  t?. 

The  alteration  produced  by  rules  v  and  vi,  and  which 
are  in  the  Talmudic  and  poet-Talmudic  perim!  c^-nerally 
introduced  by  the  remark  ^3  xVx  "jD  •'■ipr  5X,  Read 
'  not  so  and  so,  but  to  and  sOfVauBt  not  be  takaafar  enw 
'  dations  of  the  text  of  various  readingt,  but  ate  amply 
'  another  mode  of  obtaining  an  atlditional  meaning  oftbe 
text.  It  wat  arj^unl  that  as  the  literal  and  limited 
Miise  of  the  Hible,  read  in  the  stereotyped  order,  could 
not  yiel<l  sufficiently  the  divine  and  inexhauatiUa 
mind  couched  in  those  letters,  every  transiM>«ition,  cotn- 
j  mutation,  etc.,  ou^ht  to  be  resorted  to  itj  onlcr  to  ol>> 
tain  a.H  iiim  li  a-  ]nts!»ible  of  the  iiiruui>'  iJea;  e54|>ecially 
I  as  every  sin  h  (  tTurt  yieUle«l  that  .««ni>e  and  meaning 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  what  might  jnatly  be 
expecte«l  from  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  therefore  re- 
garded as  prnbable  that  the  Bible  designed  to  indicate 
it  in  addition  to  what  the  regular  order  ami  n-i<<Hrii;  tif 
the  words  convcyetL  It  roust  also  be  remembered  that 
Home  of  these  nilea,  cipecially  thoae  which  involved  an 
alteration  uf  the  text  and  a  departure  from  th*>  litf  ral 
meaning,  were  not  nsed  in  llalachic  exetftxis,  and  that 
till  //iii/it'lir  ,viV  ( iiipiiiyh  many  nwin-  than  those  we 
have  Kpccilicd.  In  fact,  atiythijig  and  evei^'thing  is  re- 
sortetl  to  which  can  make  the  text  apeak  comfort  and 
coiiMdation  in  every  time  of  nce«l,  or  connect  thele*gend» 
aljout  Scrijitural  characters  with  the  Itihiieat  nnN^nL 
The  puerility  and  exlrav  a^ann-  i.f  many  of  the  ndea 
are  obvious,  while  others  are  of  acknowledged  valna 
See  Cabaul 
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— WImb  it  if  bonie  in  mind  tliat  tlie  •nnotatora  and 


Itors  i.r  th.^  Ililif  u  i(  \t.  riiid  the  tran-lnli>rs  uf 
the  ancient  Vl•r^i■lll^,  \**-ri'  .(»•«. i  iin|)rcguati>(l  with  the 
tticoI'^L-al  o|>iiii<in!«  of  tlie  iiatiuii,  and  proaecutcd  their 
Jbfalkal  JaboiB  in  hanouny  with  thi>«c  opinium^  and  tlie 
abnrp-nained  exeip^tical  ruin,  the  ini|N)rtanoe  of  th« 
Hil.irhi.  .iii'l  ILi^Milir  i  i-i-.  ti>  tlif  critii  i>m  <if  tin- 
Hebrew  leAt.  and  (<•  a  ri^ht  ulllltT^talulill^  (iretik, 
Chaldee,  Syrian,  and  otlivr  vemiuiis,  as  well  as  of  tlw 
qnotatauaa  oT  the  O.  T.  in  tba  N.Tn  can  banlljr  be  over- 
rated. If  it  be  true— and  few  wUl  qmslion  the  fact— 
lltatereiy  »ui  <  <  ?-Ivc  t'.iii.'!i-li  \  i  r-i.>ii.  t  itlu  r  prix-eding 
arlbUowiuf;  the  Hefoniiaiioii,  retiecU  the  peculiar  no- 
lioM  abuui  theology.  Church  guvefOnCBtr  and  politics 
<f  each  period  and  uf  every  dominant  party;  and  that 
even  the  most  literal  translation  of  modem  days  is,  in  a 
certain  .ten-*-,  a  otirntm  iit.nry  of  the  traiiMator ;  we  iuii;lil 
tor^ard  it  as  natural  tliat  the  Jew!),  without  intciidiiig 
to  deedre,  or  wilfully  to  niter  the  text,  should  by  the 
pnecas  of  the  ilidratk  introduce  or  indicate,  in  their 
nblioal  lalnins  the  variotu  opinions  to  which  shifting 
riri  ni'-taiui  -  _'avc  ri.se.  Let  a  few  JUKTimeiii  from  llif 
Hebrew  t(  xt,  ami  the  ancient  veraiuiu,  suffice  to  iUu»- 
tiite  the  .Midra-^hic  pr<K-eaa^  and  ita  panmount  Impor- 
tuice  to  nihlical  criticism. 

1.  Thr  J/rbrrtc  Text  ami  the  Mutorah. — The  inlluencc 
of  the  Halachic  and  Ilagadic  exege!<iM  on  the  formation 
of  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Maaorah  ia  far  greater  tban 
has  bitbeito  been  imagined,  though  the  Umita  of  thia 
artiilc  iinly  admit  "'f  a  f>  w  <'\nniiilf<<.  Tim-,  c.  -j..  ttu" 
question  put  by  l.-utiah  to  tiezc-kiah,  "  The  shadow  has 
gm  fawaid  i^f^  ten  drgteee;  ahaD  it  go  badt  ten 
dlgVM?*(2  Kliiji"  XX.  a.H  the  Hehrrw  text  has  it,  is 
Mtcnlfgnrnmatically  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  repe- 
tiliM  ofthe^dirsmes  a  seoondtime  nsqninathe  artt- 
de,  hut  i-4  at  variance  with  the  klng'a  reply  given  in 
ver.  lU,  from  which  it  ia  evident  that  the  pniplx  t  n><ki  d 
him  whether  the  dhadow  )>lioul<l  ijo  t'oriranh  ok  (hkL- 
wank  tea  degrees,  that  Hezekiah  cboae  the  latter  bt> 
eania  it  «aa  ntoia  diOealt  and  %randeribl,  and  that  the 
original  reading  was  T^^^H.  iiisteail  of  "jH;  anti,  in- 
deed, thia  leading  ia  still  pveaenrcd  by  tbe  Chaldee,  the 
Sjniae,  the  Yitlgate.  ct«. ;  is  follownd  by  Lnther  and  the 
Zurich  version,  whence  it  fmuid  its  way  into  Cuverdale, 
the  Bishop's  Bible,  and  has  tiually  got  into  the  A.  V. 
The  nystery  about  the  origin  of  the  present  textual 
leading  is  wived  when  we  bear  in  mintl  the  Hagadic 
exfilanation  of  the  |>ani11cl  passage  in  Iml  xxxviii,  K. 
N  '  *.  tra.liiiiin  hafwd  upiui  iliis  |'a«->a^c  t<  IK  us  that  the 
studuw  ur  tbe  suit  bad  guue  t«u  degrees  furwarda  at  tbe 
dMh  of  Afaax,  and  tiM  day  waa  tboa  abortened  to  two 
hours  (n-n  pira  ts  tnst  ia  prr  c—n  t-k, 

^osMtm,  96  a),  in  order  that  hia  burial  might  be  hasty 
■id  wtthoat  royal  honors,  and  that  now  tbeae  ten  de> 

^eAwriii  liackward'<.  Ilenre  the preaentffmUngiWhidi 
was  effected  by  tbe  trifling  alteration  of  ^Vn  into^Vn, 
L  e  "the  shadow,**  the  prophet  ia  made  tn  aay  to  the 
^  Wng.  '•  Ha'^  ouce  gone  furuard  ten  di  gn o"  i  i.  c.  at  the 
death  of  Abax);  ''shall  it  now  go  backward  ten  dc- 
gnca?"  Thus  the  Midrashic  exposition  of  be.  sxxTiit, 
^it  may  be  rappoaod,  gave  rise  to  the  textual  n'ading 
of  2  Kin;r»  xx.  9.  For  the  influence  of  the  Halac  hic 
«n<l  Hsga  lie  cxege>is  on  the  ,A!a»j>rali  and  tlie  varimis 
Radings,  wc  must  refer  to  Krochmal,  More  Xtbodte  II a- 
/Mn  (Iierabei]g,16MXp>l<9*|*   See  Km  AXd  Kb- 

1  Tkt  Greet  rersiow.— That  the  .Septuagiiit  is  ptr- 
rsded  by  the  Halachic  atnl  llaiimiic  exi  ticsis  niay  al- 
■Bost  be  seen  on  every  page  of  this  version.  A  few  cx- 
■aidu  maat  anflee.  Thua,  e.  g^  the  8eptuagint  render- 
ing of  rvn  by  Z'^oyoyovfTwy,  in  Lev.  xi,  47,  is  only  to 
be  explained  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  acconiing 
liiheHa]aebab,theprahibitNanipeelingnfi-);3  (Jutod. 


xxii,  30,  etc.)  rloeo  not  simply  n  fi  r  to  nriim.il-'  t'lrn  by 
wild  Ijeastc,  but  to  every  .iiiiinal  w  hii  li  is  mi  kly  and 
mainieil.  though  Iwlonging  to  the  clean  animal<t  allowed 
to  be  eaten  in  l«v.  xi;  and  that  one  of  tbe  sure  tests 
whetlaer  an  animal  la  healthy,  and  hence  eatable,  is 

when  it  fjrdr/i  ynuHff  ones;  bam  iiiit  is  an  ittfallilile 
sign  of  its  sickly  condition  (^cotiip.  I'luiliii.  '1\  with 
."vilomon  ben-Aderetli,  ItmiHtw.  xcviii;  Tonifh  f'oha- 
NMi,  l:M) — hence  the  .Septuagint  rendering,  "Ik-I ween 
thfloe  whkh  bear  young  ouei*  ami  [  for  this  reason  ]  may 
be  eaten,  and  tlii>^«»  which  bear  ymnig  <>iu  s  and  may  not 
be  eaten,"  because  they  belong  to  t  he  animals  proscribed. 
.\gain,  the  tendering  of  Joali.  xiii,  22,  Q^Vs  rtti  .  . . 
2ina  .  .  .  131  n,  l>y  rai  rov  BaXadft  .  .  .  aimcnamtf 
. . ,  i¥  powf,  which  has  caused  such  perplexity  to  com-, 
mentatora  and  given  rise  to  diverse  emendations  ( e.  g. 
irporo/iy,  Oxf. ;  »'»'  fiofiipaiif  if  rporrj^.  .Aid.  niid  ( 'oni- 
plul.),  is  at  ixice  explicable  when  reference  is  made  to 
the  llagadali,  which  ia  quoted  in  Jonathan  ben-L'zziel's 
Chaldee  Paiaphiaaa  of  Ntinh.  xssi,  6,  and  is  as  fol- 
low*: ■*  Balaam  flew  into  the  air  by  his  magic  arts,  and 
r)iiiu-ba!<  threw  liiin  down;"  wi  that  iy  poTT^  WtMUt  kt 

1  tJu  j'aU  (cump.  also  Hashi  on  NumI).  xxxi,  li  ). 

JjiaMMidas,  too,  cannot  ha  ondentttMHi  in  many  of  hia 

'  traniilatinns  withoit  itfennee  to  the  Halachic  and  Ha- 
gadic exegesis.  Thoa  tbe  apparently  strange  rendering 

of  i^st  abna  "na  bean  stb  hv 

ctti  yrWaKToc  /i»;rf)i"c  ni'TOv  (Exod.  xxiii,  !!•)  U'Cfime* 
I  intelli^ilile  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Haladmh  not 
iiiily  ).r"hiliits  ttji-  ii"'kiii_'.  !ni!  tlic  mixing  and  eating 
of  animal  meat  and  milk  iu  any  lurm  (comp.  MtchUlu, 
ad  loe. ;  ChoUn,  115).  Hence  the  rendering  of  by 
aKtvaani;.  Tbe  rendering  of  n«  -  ^X*"^  by  wpnoa 
ii  Mwwrqy  (Exod.  i,  21),  which  has  been  thought  very 
extraofdinary  and  inexplicable,  becomes  perfectly  plain 
wlnii  tbe  llngndah  on  thia  [►a**ai;e  is  consulted,  wliich 
tells  us  that  Jethro  demanded  uf  Moses  to  swear  that  he 
wouU  devote  to  idobury  hia  fliat-b^otlen  aon  by  2ip- 
porah,  and  that  Moses  consented  to  it;  and  remarks 
further,  Tkm  mid  Jethro,  Sirettr,  and  Motes  «ir»re  fo  him, 
OM  it  it  written,  nO«  bKI'^l.  Now  M^K  deoolea  to 
Moeor,  aa  In  1  Sam.  xiv,  24,  and  2  Kings  v,  23  (comp. 
J/fcAifto,8ec..Ietbro, beginning  quoted  in  JulLu/,  nd  hw. ; 
■\ >  tLiniii,  i'i'>  a  t. 

TheM>  few  !<pccimons  roust  suffia>,  for,  greatly  impor- 
tant as  tbe  subject  la,  the  Umita  of  thia  artide  prercnt 
us  from  giving  itlustratiotu  of  the  intluenre  which  the 
Halachic  and  Hagadic  exegesis  exenised  u|Min  the  other 
( trr.  k  \  rr^iiini*.  a.H  well  as  u|ion  the  (.'baM<  e  par.i|ibrases, 
the  .Syriac  version,  the  Vulgate,  the  Arabic,  and  the  ex* 
positions  of  the  early  fathers. 

VI.  Literature.—  Zunz,  />iV  tfoftrstli^iftlirhm  Vortrage 
der  Juden  (Berlin,  1H3  >),  p.  xl  :  Ilirschfeld.  Ilnfarh- 
ischtt  Kxegrse.  (Iterlin.  IHIdi;  \,y  il.i  >.iine  autlu-r.  hii 
katfodiacke  Exegete  (Ikriin,  1M7);  .NicIik,  I/ir  rrliyiuse 
Pome  drr  Juden  in  Sptmien  (Berlin,  1845),  p.  141  aq.; 
Rapaptrt,  Erech  Millin  (Prague,  1K.'V2),  art.  Aigatia,  p.  6 
8<|. ;  Frankel.  Vonttwlitu  zu  <Ur  Srjttnnifinta  fl.eipsic, 
|H4n,  p.  17!)  M\. ;  by  the  Ninie  author.  I'rfjrr  dm  l  ir.jht,** 
dtr  I'uld»tiui$chfn  l'.r>it<^r  <ni/ dit  alexandrinische  Her- 
meneutii  (Leipsic,  IX.'il) ;  and  Pngnunm  xmr  KrOffimng 
drs  judlnh-thfidiupM-hfu  Seminar*  zu  Brrsltm  (Breslatt, 
IK.'>4);  Liizzatto.VMrAf.Vr. (Vienna,  1831);  Tinner. lor- 
ftwiim  z»tn  Tiduiud  ( ilt  rlin,  1K81);  tteiger,  /'rsrhriji 
uml  L'tbrrsrlznmj  der  //i7W  (Rreslau,  1857) ;  Sicinschnei- 
der,  Jetrish  Literature  (Lnndon,  1857),  p.  5  sq. ;  I>eutM;b, 
in  lAJmd,  Qh.  Rrr.  April,  I8(>7  si|.,  art.  on  Talmud ;  (lin^- 
l)urg,  llitforicfil  ami  Critirnl  f  mmnrntary  tm  t'crlrriattes 
(l>nuli>n,  IWil),  p.  HO  «4|.,  -l.'i.'i  si|. ;  and  [larlicularly  the 
excellent  article  by  Giiu^burg  in  Kitto  (a.  v.),  upon  which 
wa  have  very  largely  depended  in  thia  aitielfe 

Midwife  (rn^:«,  part,  in  Piel  of  ib^.  "  to  bring 
forth Sept.  fuiia,  Vulg.  oAsfefrta  {  Gen.  uxv,  17 ; 
xxxviii,  28).  Itmnatbe  i«nMHrbedtlHitni^BaBd.i, 
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19, "  lively,"  is  also  in  rabbinical  Hebrew  "  midwive*, ' 
an  explanation  which  ap(»ean  to  have  be«n  had  in  view 
by  the  Vul^.,  which  interpreta  ckayotk  by  "  ipcn  obate- 
tricandi  haln^nt  aoientinm."  It  is  also  rendered  "  living 
I  r<  ai  iirrf..""  itii|il yiiti,' liiJil  \\w  lirlirrw  wi-nn'ii  were,  liku 
animals,  quick  in  parturicum.  liL-»i'iiiua  renders  vivi- 
da^  rolMat»'*  (7%e«.  p.  4tiM).  In  any  caie  tlw  general 
lenw  of  Um  jMaaage  Exod.  i,  19  ia  the  aame,  vix.  that 
tbe  Hebnew  women  stood  in  little  or  no  need  of  the 
midwivet*  IMistance.  Parlurltion  in  ilu-  KaM  is  ii»u- 
aUy  easy.  Sm  Womam.  The  otlicc  of  a  iniilwifc  u, 
thiM,  in  many  Emcm  comitriMi,  in  little  u-m-,  but  i«  |>er- 
fonned,  when  neceaaary.by  relatives  (Chardin,  Voy.  vii, 
28:  Uarmer.  Oht.  iv.  A1h\  Sec  CiiiU).  It  tnay  be  for 
this  rra-m  that  ilic  number  of  persons  cmplovt'd  for 
lbi»  purpose  anion^  the  Hebrews  was  so  small.  iu»  the 
fMUMige  Exod.  i,  19  whm  to  ilunr;  imlen,  as  Knobel 
and  others  sufKgest,  the  two  named  were  the  principal 
perHtms  of  iheir  cUwi*.  In  the  desoription  of  tbe  trans- 
(u-iion  mentioned  in  ICxixl.  i,  w  «  xiin  ^sion,  •'  r]i.iii  lb  ■ 
stools,"  receives  remarkable  illu^t ration  from  ancient  ait 
well  as  modem  usaf^e.  On  the  walls  of  the  palace  of 
Luxor,  in  Upper  Ei;>-pt,  there  ia  a  grand  punting,  which 
is  faiibftilly  copieii  in  Lep«ina>  DmhnSter,  representing 
the  liirth  of  the  ( Mtst  M>n  uf  Tliollime."'  IV,  and  very 
poaaibly  tbe  "tin<t-bom"  of  the  I'haraob  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Ked  Sea.  Queen  Mautmes  is  repre- 
sented OS  receiving  a  message  through  tbe  gixl  Thoth, 
that  she  is  to  give  birth  to  a  eliiUI,  Tbe  niolber  is 
.placed  vjwn  a  .</<•('/,  wliilc  iwn  niidw  i  had-  lii  r  bands, 
and  the  babe  ia  bclU  up, by  a  third  ^Sbarpc's  llutory  of 
^Ijfft^  i,  65).  Uesenius  doubts  the  existcuee  of  any  cus- 
tom such  as  the  direct  meaning  of  the  passage  implies, 
■nd  suggests  a  wnmion  or  stone  trough  for  wa-nbiiig  the 
MW-bom  child.  Hut  the  m4>cli m  l',;;y]il  iati  |irni-iicc,  rh 
described  by  Mr.  l.ane,  exactly  an»wen>  to  that  indi- 
cated in  the  hook  of  Exudiu.  '*  Two  or  tlin-e  days  bo- 
fine  the  expected  time  of  deliver^',  the  iMfth  (midwife) 
conveys  to  the  house  the  hirti  riirtlddrh,  a  chair  of  a 
peculiar  furin,  u|ion  which  the  patient  is  to  be  seated 
during  the  birth"  (I.ane,  Moti.  hjjtfjit.  iii,  142).  Sec 
Stoou  The  moral  question  arising  from  tbe  conduct 
of  the  midwives  docs  not  fall  within  tbe  scope  of  the 
present  article.    The  reaib  r,  however,  may  refer  to  Si. 

Augn^tin'  .  t  \.i,lr.  inntiluriuui,  xv, .'{".',  and  lluir.it.  iit  ll^pl. 
ii,  1 ;  aUni  Com.  ii  Ijip.  Com.  mi  Ex.  i.  When  il  i.*  .slid, 
"God  dealt  well  with  the  midwives,  and  built  ibetn 
houses,"  we  are  probably  to  understand  that  tbeir  fiuni- 
lies  were  lilessed  either  in  point  of  numbers  or  of  sul>- 
stanci".  Oilii  r  I'xplniiJitiun-  i  f  infi  riiir  vnhic  lijivi'  been 
oflered  liy  Kimehi,  t lalvin,  and  otliors  ((  alraet,  (  V<#«.  <«i 
A'j-.i;  Patrick;  Com. iil^p. ;  Knobel;  Scblcusner,  A. I". 
7*.  oi'na ;  tiesenius,  Theaaur.  p.  198;  Crit.  Sacr.).  It  ia 
worth  while  to  notice  only  to  refute  on  its  own  gToun<l 
tlie  Jewish  tratiiiiiin  which  identitlf  d  Siphrah  atnl  ruab 
witb.IochelK'<l  and  Miriam, and  interjireted  the  "houses" 
built  for  I  tu  rn  as  the  so-called  royal  ami  sacerdotal  fam- 
ilies of  Caleb  and  Moses  (JosephiM,  A  »t.  iii,  2, 4 ;  Com.  k 
Lap.  and  Crit,  Sarr.  1.  c. ;  Schottgen,  Hor.  I/ebr,  ii,  450 ; 
De  Mrtt.  c.  iv).    Sniiih;  Fairbairn.    See  Biktii. 

Mieg,  J  obann  Caaimir,  a  tiennan  tbeokigian  and 
philologist,  was  bom  at  Heidelbenir  Oct.  6, 1712.   II in 

father  was  a  profoNsor  of  thio]o^;y  runt  ministiT  at  tlif 
Heiligcngei.stkiri'he  of  that  place.  He  entered  the  uni- 
Tenity  of  hi.-*  natii.'e  place  w  lu  n  liuirtecn  years  "I  nge; 
eootioiicd  bis  atudica  at  Zurich,  Basic,  and  Jiemei  rc- 
ttimed  to  nddelbeTir  in  1732,  and  finished  hia  educat  ion 
at  Marl  iir^'  and  H.'ille.  He  was  appninteil  n  profesxir 
of  jdiiliisophy  at  lli  rlMini  in  ll'Xi,  and  in  1713  profeMtttir 
of  divinity  and  philobigy  at  Liiip  i).  This  |K>«iiinn  be 
ICSigncd  in  1757,  and  retunied  to  Ilerboni  as  professor 
of  tlieology  and  preacher.  He  died  Sept.  "IS,  1764. 
Some  of  bis  most  celebrated  WOrks  MK,  JHu,  Wywi 
hnr  fit  ('imffiliiliimrf  ffrrorum  (am  in  ffmere, 
quam  in  Htbraorum  *j)ecie  (HcrbomiB  Nassoviarum, 


re*  $frvi  Iltbrtti  f  Scriphtra  H  Rabbittorum  momtmentia 
colledte  pee  non  cum  eeferanm  gmtmm  cuuuthMtiuB 
kuie  wkb  (»llaUt  (ibid.  1785^  8vo)  i—Commmlatio  fkeom 
loffico-pracHca,  de  vwiute  m  praeordiit  lAjeeto  iiiaptoiac 
'lit  inte  nd  T'*a,  li  (Lcragovia'.  1749, 9vo). 

Mieg.  Ludwig  Christian,  a  German  Rcr.>rnie<I 
theologian,  was  bom  .\ug.  ■.*<>,  1G<>H,  at  HeidelUrj;.  and 
received  his  education  at  his  iniiive  place  and  at 
liaiJe,  where  be  defended  his  dissertation  "De  regulia 
cfiramunicationis  motua."  In  1689|  during  the  Pratch 
war,  when  Heidelberg  was  destroyed,  he  was  vicar  of 
the  French  congregation  at  ^lanheim.  l.ater  he  made 
a  voyage  through  the  Netherlands,  and  retiimctl  in 
n;91  li)  Heidelberg,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
(ircek,  and  minister  of  the  Reformed  eoDgit^pttioa  at 
Rinteln.  In  1694  he  wa^^  made  professor  of  ecclesia>li- 
cal  history  at  Marburg,  and  in  Hilt?  pnifessur  of  ihisd- 
ogy.  He  returned  in  170G  to  Il«  idc  llicrg  ai«  ecclesiasti- 
cal counsellor,  profesaor  of  diviuity,  aud  iirst  minister  ^ 
the  church  of  tbe  Hoty  Ghoat; 'resigned  hia  place  in 
1730,  and  died  .Ian.  19, 1740.  His  most  notwl  w.irks  arc, 
Diu.  de  rffpilU  eommuniriilionin  mtituf  (llasle.  ItX').  4to)  : 

—  Thffft  higlonrii-pnirfini  tx  hUtorin  tt  ri.'n  Almihtttiti 
desumta  (Marburg,  1696, 4to)  i—Diu,  kittorieot  qua  .4. 
PuffH  tftUttUia  it  eeeatkm  Apdagianm  a  tvtfrrir  teele' 
via  doctoribvt  coturriplarum  rrnminntiir  (ibid.  1696, 
4to): — DtMi,  theoioffirtt  df  Urrore  Ihi  ( ihid.  lt;'.19,  4io): 

—  Jli.nfiii.<iti,i  (h(i>l'if^i(  (i  t!,  jitr.'piniildtr  tt  uuli  i  i  f<iiU{itf 
infliiuiUmi*  uatti ralix,  ad  I'm.  rir,  4, 6  (ibid.  1699, 4to)  : 
—liit$.  theoloyico-phittditfiieo  I H  tt  it  twa  pmpennm 
apud  /febraot  (ibid.  17U0,  410): — Tht»t*  thfdiH/ictr  de 
traditionOmg  (ibid.  1700,  4lt>^  i—Di^.  tU  prophela  pro- 
mu*o,  Ihut.  xriii,  \  \ki  uiiIi  ii  Ii.  Ili'ijutntimm  (ibid.  17i4, 
4 to):  —  Oratio  de  proviJt-utia  diritui  circa  natcenlem 
I  'nivers,  Ileidelbtrg.  eum  eUmcho  Prq/tstor.  iieidMarg, 
(ibid.  1770,  4to).  See  Diifiog^  Gekkrtt  TieoL  DMMU 
lamlf,  a.  v. 

Mlel,  J  AX,  a  diatiogniabed  Flemish  painter,  waahoin 

in  a  small  village  near  Ant  werp  in  1699.   Lanzi  says  he 

was  a  pupil  of  Vandyck.  He  resided  some  time  at  Home, 
where  lie  .studied  under  Andre. 'i  .Sncrhi,  to  whom  be 
gave  such  proofs  of  genius  that  be  was  employed  to  aa>. 
sist  him  in  his  works  at  the  Palazxo  BiiberinL  Mid, 
whose  disposition  led  him  to  the  grotesque,  introduced 
something  ludicrous  into  the  work,  which  was  dcn-med 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  the  ^nl>j<it.  mid  he  wa*  di*- 
mi.*se<l.  He  then  visited  I/miltardy  to  study  I  he  works 
of  Correggio,  and  also  passed  some  time  in'Pama  aad 
Itologna.  On  his  return  to  Kome  he  was  employed  bj^ 
IKipc  Alexander  VII  to  paint  a  pictun-  of  3fofft  nfriHiiff 
ih,  /:■■<{■  f,ir  the  gnllerj'  of  Monte  Cavnll«».  lie  al«o 
fiainted  a  Jinpluvi  0/ St.  Ctirillu>  fur  the  church  of  S. 
Martino  de'  Monti,  and  the.ln»HnciVinVm,  and  some  free* 
cos  of  the  life  of  St,  Lamberti,  in  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima. 
Subsequently  he  was  invitetl  to  Turin  liy  Charles  Kman- 
IK  1.  iliiki  >'!  S,a\i'\  .  \sli>i  ii]ii>i'inlid  him  cniiri  painter, 
and  in  whose  service  he  was  retained  the  residue  of  hia 
life.  After  his  engagement  by  the  dnhe  be  patnled  na 
more  religious  worka.  He  was  elected  a  memlier  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  in  1648,  and  thereafter  devoted 
hinisrlf  almost  intinly  to  hni  iiui;  >.-fnes  and  Itallle 
]iiece!<.  He  died  at  Turin  in  D'Ki-}.  Many  of  Uiel's  best 
works  are  in  (be  Imiierial  Gallery  at  Vieima.  RrrTaa 
lififiitory  of  Piimting,  transL  by  Koscoe  (Lon«l.  1947,8 
vols.  8vo),  iii,  307 :  Sp<M>ner,  Biog.  Uitt.  0/  the  Fim 
Am  (N.  Y.  IWo,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Mielk,  JoiiANX  RRirrRAM.  a  German  thcokl^an, 
was  bom  at  Kiel  March  '24. 17.3('>,  where  he  was  also  ed» 
ucateil.  In  17jM  the  (li^'iiiiy  ol  inasicr  of  arts  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  as  a  rewanl  for  the  defence  of  bis  da»> 
serial  ion  "  dkiabm  ia  w/fot/vm."  In  1768  he  was 
apfwilited  deacon  at  Neustadt,  in  Holstein;  in  1771, 
second  minister  at  the  Fleckenkirche  at  PreeU,  ami  in 
17x4  chief  niiitistir  nt  Oldensl.iln  .  \>,\\<  tv  he  died  .Funo 
14,  Ittoi.  He  was  %-ezy  much  renowned  as  editor  of 
JkMl9»  tar  S^fMknmg  der  MtuUckm  Attdaekt  «• 
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Prffiifjtfn  (1777-^13).  He  (l«teiv«  also  much  cfedit  kt 
his  translation  uf  MiUot'a  Utuvtrtitl  lltMloty. 

Mleria,  PRAiia,  Jr.,  •  Datch  artist  and  writer  of 

note.  ilcHTviM  a  place  here  aa  the  author  of  a  work  on 
IlistiTy  (UiJ  KivUfiuitical  A  n/iquHies  of  the  Hetim  Umied 
ProriHCfi  (lift).  B»  trat  bora  tt  Ltgrden in  1688^ ud 

dici  ill  i:r.:t. 

Mies,  -i  Acx>B  VON.   See  Jacob. 

Mifdal-Bdar  (*'tow«r  of  the  dock"),  a  place  on 
the  route  of  Jacob  (<;en.  xxxv,SlXpiBb«bW  ttmut  two 
rniks  fcmth  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  Bethwiieni  road, 

wlurt  the  cluster  <if  mini*  calli-il  KhUf  {'m-}ti>ijh<l<i{'t 
it  now  utaated  (TuUer,  DtiUt  WamkruHy,  (>.  81).  bee 


Mig'dal-el  (Ht  b.  Mi,j<M'-EL  tmter  of 

God;  SepU  MaySaJniiK  v.  r.  MaySaXtvvfHtjt  or  Mcya- 
Xaapifi),  a  fortiAed  eity  of  the  tribe  of  NaphtaK  (Joah. 

il-"*  1.  "  iianit'il  U'twct  ii  Ir  ni  .'im!  Ilnrcm,  jios.vihly 
derivuii;  it-*  name  I'mrn  »<inu'  aiiru'iu  towt-r — the  '  tower 
ef  ElfOr  <i<hI.*  IJy  Eusebiu*  {Omtnuuticon,  MayitiiX) 
it  it  ipoken  of  ■»  •  laige  Tillage  lying  between  Dora 
(Ttatim)  and  Ptolemais  (Akka),  at  nint  mikw  ftom  the 
form^Mhat  isj  i^t  iIm.iu  . ) fM',  the aodciit 'Oaitcllum 
peresriiiiiruiii.'  No  iloiibt  the  CaateUum  was  anciently 
a  tHufUA  iir  liiwor:  but  it  is  iropuaaible  to  locate  a  town 
«(  Xapbtali  below  C)«miel,«nd  at  least  twenty-five  miles 
fton  the  boondariea  of  the  tribe.  'It  may,  however,  have 
lj«:n  tlif  Miiiflt'iltini  iiaine<l  by  lI<-roilotus  (ii.  I.')'.M  ai  the 
site  of  i'baratih  Neciiu's  victory  over  .Io>iali  i  -  <  I!aw- 

liiivMi'it  IIh  ikL  xi,  248,  note  i.   Uut  this  wok  ii'  ;  i !   ily 

Migdul  ahiiig  this  coast.  If  the  uiotiem  llurah  ia  Ho- 
icm  and  YarAn  Imn,  there  is  a  ptimibility  in  finding 
Mi_'ihl-el  in  M'l/ri'l'  t.  nt  no  >^at  lilttaix  r  from  tlii'ni, 
narmly,  on  tbe  K  it  Imnk  of  the  Wady  Kerkcrali,  ei^lit 
miks  .lue  ea'^t  of  the  Um  en-Nakurab,  »ix  niiles  west  of 
Hoiib  and  eight  ot  Yaruo  (tee  Van  da.Velde'a  Jftgt, 
VMV  The  canflDeiatioa  of  tbe  towns  in  ttie  above 
fia*-a_"'  "f  .Ioahlia»  however,  favors  ihr  cunnoction  of 
tbU  name  with  the  preceding  as  one,  i.  e,  Migilal-bl-H(>- 
reni,a9  in  the  Sept.  In  any  case  tbe  preneni  Migdal  is 
pnthably  the  MAonAtJk  C<|>  of  the  New  Teat.  ()Iatt. 
ST,8»), which  lay  withia  tto  linila  of  Naphtali  (q.  v. ). 

•Dg'dal-ffad  (Rctk.  HigiaV-Gad,  lA-bnsp,  iom^t 

of  f-r'mii-;  Sopt.  Md-;,  *.i \ %  i" t.  n  (•iwn  in  the  plain  of 
Judili.  tnentitmeat  Ix-lween  Ilailanhali  and  F>ilcan  (.Fiwh. 
XV,  37  );  probably  the  rl-Mfjdel  a  short  distance  north- 
east of  AM-aloii  (Schwarz.  I'oUM.  pi.  lOS;  Van  de  Velde, 
Mmrtir,  p.  334).  It  itf  a  projftermia  villain  eneiirled  by 
luxuriant  orcliartis  and  olive  ^rovc^,  mid  li.-Ms  mi^nr- 
lia.i!k-«l  in  fertility.  Amonij;  tbe  hous«-s  are  many  traces 
of  antiquity — lan^  hewn  stones  and  brrtken  cobimn». 
Som  three  mile;*  wMitb-east  of  Ucjdel  is  the  viUaice  <>f 
Jcnh,  wbieh  may  pr  rhapi  be  the  Zenan  noted  by  Joahua 
in  the  jiTnip  nith  Miplal-;;ad;  and  ten  miles  <Ii^tant  in 
the  same  direction  are  the  ruins  uf  Lachish  and  Eglon 
(Porter,  HamUook,  p^ttl,  272). 

Migdal-Sannab,  a  lar^'c  village  located  l)y  .Terotne 
{Ominuut.  ».  V.  Senna, "  Magdal-seiina,  ijuixl  inttrpretn- 
tar  Tarris  Senna-,"  but  perhaps  lie  has  merely  miHrend 
BairiaMi^  ^yoAy  £fwd)  aft  aev«n  (Euaebb  eight)  Uw- 
■un  o^ea  north  of  Jerilebo,  on  the  iMrder  of  Judan. 
Dr.  Kobinson  > />'rV/.  /»».<.  iii,  "itto)  inclines  to  identify  it 
with  the  MfjiUl  in  the  central  mountains  of  I'alestine, 
near  t  |^,^  of  tbe  (ihor.  at  the  up|>er  entl  of  the  Watly 
faiaiJ^  and  not  far  from  Daumeh,  tbe  ancient  Jidiunia 
(Van  da  Velde,  Sgr.miPaL  ii,ao7). 

MIg'dol  (Hcb^  MigM,  b^SQ,  a  Hmr;  Sept.  M«l7^ 

IvKov  or  i-(yciu\n)'\  n  town  in  I>riwrr  I'^'vpt  f.Tr  r. 
xliv,  1 :  xlvi.  1 1),  the  northern  limit  of  the  countrx'  iop- 
poeitp  Syene,  Ezek.  xxix,  10;  xxx.  (il.  It  iif  apparently 
the  MagdoUm  of  the  .^alonine  Itimrmy  (p.  171),  situ- 
ated twvlre  Roman  miles  frnm  Prinrimn ;  and,  as  It  b 

tV-<j  nl-M)  the  place  meinidnerl  i'Kmi.I.  '2;  Xiimb. 
ixxni,!)  in  the  deacriptiuu  of  the  [laaaa^  uf  tbe  Hed 


Sea  by  tba  lanalitea  (aea  Geaenioi,  TVkesaar.  p.  S88; 
EwaM,  /sr.  Getek.  ii,  65),  a  difficulty  haa  been  ezperi- 

cni-e<l  from  tin-  Ntatementu  of  iho>e  tents  that  this  nc- 
curreil  "  kH-twj'*  ii  .Mij^ii'  l  .iml  tin  i,  and  "  Ixfore  -Mig- 
dol,"  arising  fn>ra  the  roneli  ;;reater  distance  of  tbis 
locality  from  i'elusium,  which  tbe  expUuiatino  of  Heng^ 
atenbeTK  ( Mo*,  u.  A  eg.  p.  68  sq.),  that  tlieae  exptemiona 
simply  refer  to  tbe  general  re>;ioii  wiihin  w  hii  h  the  Fx- 
raeliteit  were  hemmed,  scarcely  nx  et;*.  Ii  is  ihcrefure 
better  to  regard  tlw  dtstance  given  in  the  Itwerargm 
somewhat  vagna^  ao  that  Migdul  may  have  been  stto* 
ated  snflictently  near  to  be  aaid  to  be  opponte  the  aoene 
.if  th-  tniracle.  S*'e  IC.xonK.  The  name  lia-  In  en  traced 
in  the  L<>ptic  which  »ignilie»  nutuy  hilL-.  i  Chani- 

pulliun,  L'Egypte  $otu  Ut  PhartioHt,  ii,79j,  and  hiut  U  cn 
refemd  (see  Ni^hr,  fktcr.  .irabia,  p.  409j  to  the 
Mnaklul  of  Andiian  geogra|>bers,  in  the  province  of 
Sharfcje,  in  I/uwcr  Egypt,  on  tin  inland  Jlyecphor  (I'o- 
senmUUer,  .-I  ^eitA.  iii,  ) ;  but  ii  is  better  (with  Fur- 
star,  ad  Mkhati.  p.  29)  to  consider  it  as  alluding  to 
a  mounuinooa  aitiMtkio  (aoitaUa  far  a  watcb>tower  on 
the  frontier),  and  we  may  then  (with  Tiaehendnrf,  D$ 

Israel,  pf I'  nmn'  ruhi  u-it  tniii-'ifii,  \i.  '2')  s«j. ;  Knt><  heit, 
Lfpsivt  u.iUr  situii.  p.  wp ;  and  oilier  earlier  tmvtUeni) 
iilentify  it  with  Jel>el  A  ttika  (sec  Olin's  TrattU  in  tka 
Katt,  ilSoO).  Tbe  only  objection  to  this  identitication 
that  remaiiif),  worthy  of  conrideration,  is  that,  acconting 
to  «)mc  traNi  HirM,  a  gentle  >li>pe,  Mime  two  or  lliree 
miles  wide,  intervenes  betnt-en  tbis  range  of  hill.i  and 
tlia  aMhalian^  eontaining  many  camel-patli.%  and  offer- 
lag  an  eaagr  eaeape  for  the  Israelitea  hammed  in  by  the 
Egyptians  that  came  down  upon  them  tbrougb  Waily 
Tuwarik  (Aitoti's  I.uml-:  "/ih,  M,.i/i,tli.  p.  ll'O) ;  bnt  it 
is  doubtful  whether  so  extensive  a  8borc  existed  here 
anciently  (sea  A.  p.  106),  and  even  if  tbia  margin  wen 
not  at  that  time  covered  by  the  waves,  It  nugr  cadly 
have  Uen  pn'occnpie<l  by  a  detachment  of  the  Egyp- 
tian troops  sent  roiiiul  by  way  rif  the  i>thmu><  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  tbe  Israelites,  llerodottia  (ii.  1  .v.» )  doubt- 
leas  alludea  to  tbia  pkee  under  the  name  of  M<u/Mum, 
which  lie  liex  rilK>8  aaa  fnmtier  town  towards  I'alesttner 
where  Josinh  was  slain  by  Necho;  evidently  confound- 
ing it  with  Uagiddou   Saa  Red  Ska,  Pahbage  op. 

Bfiget,  St.,  a  prelate  of  the  French  Church,  waa 
1  horn  aliout  the  beginning;  of  the  7tb  centuT\'.  Hw  life 
was  written  in  the  10th  rentnry  by  an  annnym-ius  ha- 
giugrapher,  and  pahlishcd  by  the  UuUandista,  June  4, 
Another  chronicler  of  the  aame  century,  Adaon,  in  hia 
,!,■  Saint  ]\'iiUfbcri,  alibf  (if  I.tirufil,  says  that 
Si.  Miijei  pre-«i<led  at  the  uliWHiuies  of  this  abl>ot.  who 
WHS  ]\h  dearerit  frieiiil.  St.  ^lij,"  I  i'^  •'poken  of  a.■^  a  re- 
ftirmer  within  the  Church.  It  apiieam  that  be  inuu- 
duced  great  ebangea  ia  the  litwvy  of  hia  diooeae,  and 
instituted  first  in  the  church  of  l)esan9on  five  archdea- 
cons, to  whom  he  gave  ini|K)rtant  privilege*.  He  died 
alnnit  the  year  ti7<l  Mis  name  is  fouini  in  tin-  Mnriifr- 
oiogtt  Oailicam  of  the  dale  of  Aug.  7.— Duiiod  tie  Char- 
nagp,  Hilt,  dt  r^alke  4r  AaiaNfca ;  J.-Jaoqaea  ChifBeC, 
I  rMiiitio,  pt.  ii ;  I'lV  flfn  Saint*  df  Franchr  Ctmti,  by  the 
profeswrs  of  the  college  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  i,  236. 
See  Hoefer,  iVSwr.  JMeg.  GMrakt  a.  v. 

Miglionico.  Am'UKA,  n  Neapolitan  painter,  was  a 
pupil  of  i^ma  (iiordano.  According  to  Dominici,  be 
acttuire<l  considerable  reputation,  and  exccnied  many 
works  fur  the  churches  at  Naples,  among  which  the 
Dfscmt  of  the  Ifoly  Ghost,  in  the  ehuRh  of  8.  S.  Nunzi* 
ata,  it  highly  commcndeil.  He  died  about  1710. — Lan- 
y.i's  lli.iti>nj  of'  !'niiainij,  traiisl.  by  Jioacoc  (Lond.  1847, 
3  vol!>.  Nvo),  ii.  .'>9;  S|)ooiier,iNaf.iVjK.q/'lAe  Fmt  ArU 

(X.  V.  lX\>:t.  2  vols.  8vo). 

Mignard,  Pierre  n>  (called  f/f  Romnn),  an  emi- 
nent French  j)ainter,  wn^^  b^ni  ui  I  r mm-  in  IGIO.  After 
receiving  aume  instruction  at  home,  his  father  pUced  him 
in  the  aehool  of  Jean  Bouehar  at  Bruges;  subeeqaentfy 
uii  ii  r  XoveL  In  1''>-V.  ho  went  to  Knme,  to  study  after 
ifapbael  and  MIdiael  Angclo;  there  he  remained  I 
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ty-two  years,  paintinj;  m  namber  of  fine  MadoniiM,  and 
the  portraits  of  |hi|m  .->  rrtmii  WU  and  Alt  \.un!i  r  VII. 
One  of  the  tiiiest  frescuM  in  i-  raiK-i-,  the  ni|HiIa  of  VaJ 
dc  Gnce,  was  executed  by  Mipiard.  He  aLi»  adorned 
the  gnu  b$ll  at  8l  CkNtd  with  mythokgiad  aubjceu. 
B»  died  In  ItikB,  after  faavng  weawad  maajr  wtfaifr* 
tioas  and  hmioni.— I.anzi^  Uklerjf  ^fPttm/mg  (Load. 
1847, 8  vol*.  «vo ),  i,  47U. 

Misnard,  Pierre  Cl\  a  Fraieh  archUe«t,  and 

MpfaCW  of  tlic  [tri  <  <  iliiii;.  \v(is  luirn  nt  A\ in  IfilO. 
After  a  seriest  cit"  <  xi<  iifivf  jourmy»  thn>uj;hout  France 
and  Italy,  during  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  iitudy 
of  architecture,  he  M'ttletl  in  Paria.  He  built  the  Abbey 
de  Miiiitmajoiir,  near  ArlcD,  which  (rained  htm  great 
reputation:  ami  he  wan  iiitniMwl  with  many  important 
workH.  Am<ing  thcMe  may  be  mentioned  the  facade  of 
the  church  uf  St.  Nicholaa  and  the  I'ortc  Kt.  Martin. 
SubMe(|uently  the  Abbey  de  Montmajour  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  hut  was  rebuilt  |irecii«oly  acconling  to  the  de- 
fii^fiiK  uf  Mi(;nard.  He  «a>  oiu"  of  ilic  hix  !ir('l]itprt.s 
who,  in  IHTI.foundetl  the  Froiu  h  .\cnii<iiiy  of  .Vrchil»rt- 
are,  of  which  he  was  ap{Kiinted  pnifewM^r.  He  died  in 
1726.  Se«  Spooner,  hiog.  /list.  qfiJut  /mm  Art*  (N.  Y. 
1866, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  564. 

Mlg^toa  (Heb.  M^rm\  li*iap,  predpiee;  Sept  in 
1  Sam.  Maytvv,  in  latL  Mayucij  v.  r.  Mayyuw,  ap- 
parently reading  1  for  *^ ;  Yulg.  Jiatfron),  a  (own  of 
Benjamin,  which,  from  tbe  Mstorical  iiHfieatioiM,  nraat 

liave  iK'tu  between  Ai  uihI  Mi.  Iim;i>-.  n  (lie  route  of 
the  invading  Asa^Tian  anuy  swuUiward  (laa.  x,  28). 
Wotn  Michmas  a  narrow  TaUey  extend*  northwaid  out 
of  and  at  ris^lit  ani:U*s  with  that  which  has  been  identi- 
fied n.-<  till'  |ui-sa^'f  of  Michmas  (q.  v.).  The  town  of 
tii'^Tiiu  ^ .  t'l  have  bifii  u|>on  and  to  have  com- 
maiided  the  pass  through  thia  valley,  aomewhere  be- 
tween the  modem  Drir  Diwan  and  Mnkhnns  (Kobin- 
son'--  I'  "  iiirfirf,  li,  M'.'>.  Snul  stafioned  at  the 
further  >iile  of  (iibc.nh  (V  tJeba). "  under  a  |)onKi(rannti- 
tiee  which  is  by  Mif^pron"  (I  Sim.  xiv,  2),  when  .Jona- 
than  petfurmed  bia  great  exploit  at  Micbmaa;  and  this 
is  to  be  explained  (tee  Itoaenmnller,  AHtrth.  IT,  ii,  170 
s<j.;  Itai  liicnc,  II.  ii.  H.'i)  nu  the  hupjwisition  that  Mig- 
ron  was  on  the  border  (|K'rlinpH  extending  con.Mderably 
north-west  of  Michmaa)  of  the  lUstiiet  to  which  (iibcah 
gave  ita  name.  Mlgron,  thcidbra,  waa  in  all  probabil- 
ity nitiutcd  on,  or  close  to,  the  ravine  now  called  Wady 
.Suwciiilt.  It  vva,^  a  commanding  |)ONiii<»n  (.I(f»4  |ihu!i, 
All/.  \  i,<>. 'J.  where  it  i■^  said  to  be  "a  high  hill").  Air 
Snul  w!is  able  to  see  from  it.  the  cotntnotion  which  fol- 
lowed th«  attack  of  Jonathan  on  the  ThiUitina  camp. 
The  ravine  in  not  quite  half  a  mile  in  breadth  from 

braw  to  lir.iw.    Afoir^lini;  l-p  S.  liw.-ir/  .<f.  p.  180)^ 

there  ,irt  extant  ttomc  ruitm  alx>ut  half  a  mile  soath  of 
the  II <  I  IlethcijWliidi  the  Arabs  still  call  Roij  (fort) 
MagntH  i  but  no  map  cxhibiu  here  more  than  a  mined 
ehnrrh,  and  the  position  is  too  far  north.  KeU  think* 
the  Mi.TKi)  of  1  .Samui'l  wa"  a  ilifTi  rmt  place fimn  that 
of  Injiiah  (Comment,  uh  Sum,  a<l  loc.  i.  but  this  i*  an  un- 
nece8.sar>-  suppuoition.  The  only  locality  that  seems  to 
oombine  tbe  scriptural  fcqiiiccaienta  ia  the  eminence 
just  north-west  of  Hnkhmns,  whidi  arparate*  Wady 
.Sinvi  iiiit  fri'tn  its  branch  ninninti  up  directly  north  to 
Dcir  Diwan;  and  some  ancient  town  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  aepalcbieB  in  tbe  latter  vaUey. 

.TiTihill,  Noaiiis,  n  itiiiii>t(  r  of  the  ^ItthodiJit  Epis- 
copal Church,  woM  born  in  ShefDeld,  CW.,  about  lt<23. 
He  was  converted  at  eifjhteen,  while  resident  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  Y.;  but  continued  in  his  trade  ontil  1K61, 
when  he  wo-s  placeil  in  char^re  of  West  Peru  Circuit, 
which  III'  ><  r\  1(1  \\ iili  ni.irki  il  aliilily  for  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  lime  he  joined  the  I  my  Conference  on 
trial,  and  was  ncnt  to  Beekroantown.  where  he  was  serv- 
ing for  the  third  year  with  great  efficiency  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  ()cu  3,  iWH.  Uihill  waa  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  iutcvaMs  of  his  Maater,  and  was  bdoved  by  hi* 


asBociates  and  parishioMfa.  See  M itartr»  ofCot^a 

1869,  p.  117. 

Mih-Teih,  or  MA-Teili, an  eminent  Chinese  phi- 
losopher, who  flonriahcd  about  400  B.C.,  says  Dr.  1>  ^');e, 
'•wan  an  original  thinker,  and  «  \«  r>  ivd  a  UJilir  ju.l;;- 
mean  on  things  than  Confuciutt  or  any  of  liis  foltowifs. 
He  taught  that  all  the  evils  in  society  arise  from  the 
want  of  mutual  universal  kve.  For  example,  a  prince 
loves  only  his  own  state,  and  does  not  love  the  nci^h  • 
iH.riiip  ftote.  Therefore  he  make.i  war  n-aiu-t  it." 
"  If  princcH,"  ho  asked,  "regarded  other  atau-x  as  their 
own,  who  would  baglll  ft  «ar?  If  avmy  one  regarded 
hia  neighbor's  pnaon  aa  Ma  own,  who  wouU  be  fond 
to  rob?  if  nnivenal  lore  prevailed,  aU  comities,  nsnrpa- 

tions,  am!  iiiiMries  would  ditapiiear.  Princes,  loving 
one  another,  would  have  no  battle-fields;  the  chiefs  of 
families,  loving  ooe  anotlier,  wotdd  attempt  no  usorp^- 
tion ;  men,  loving  one  anotbcTt  would  commit  no  robber 
ies^"  SeeDr.I^gc,(7MMMeCfaiss£B«,voLii,ch.iii;Thoaa- 
as,  />iV-f.  nf  liiity.  und  MythoL  a.  v. 

MU'aiiiin(<i,lChn».xstv,9}^Neb.x,7>.  Seo 

MtAMIM. 

Mikkelsen.  1 1  ana.  o  noted  DaniMi  Biblical  atis- 
dent,  author  of  the  first  Danish  version  of  the  New  Teo> 
tamcot,  waa  originally  mayor  orMalmoe,  In  Seriaa,  and 

s«ibf*«-<iucntly  Mon-larv  to  ('hrixtiati  II  uf  I)rnniark. 
Wlu  ii  tlic  kin;;  wa.»,  ill  lf>23,  olilijjed  to  flee  trom  his 
tlominions  and  take  refuge  in  Holland,  Mikkel!<en  ae^ 
eompanied  him,  and  it  wa*  while  there  that,  at  the  sqg^ 
^'ration  of  his  smrcfcign,  be  set  bfanadf  to  the  work  of 
tranalatini;  the  New  Testament.  Drix  i  n  \>\  tJi>-  biirotiHl 
jealousy  of  thi-  papal  (varty  in  tin-  N<  tli<  rland*  fn»m  his 
place  beside  the  kinp.  be  retired  to  Ilanlcrwick.  in  (fuel- 
deriand,  where  he  died  about  tbe  year  1 582.  Hia  tian^ 
lation,  wMeh  was  poMisbed  in  IBM  (snail  4to>,  proftasea 

to  Ix"  made  from  the  Latin,  bnf  this  aii|ilif  -<  onlv  to  the 
four  (iospclx.  ill  Irall^li^tin^;  which  he  .m'<ui)>  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  version  of  Krasmus;  for  the  other  liooks  he 
has  ckisely  foUowed  the  German  vcnkm  of  Luther.  See 
Hendcfion,  Dimtrtatim  «•  i7<Mt  MiUbibm't 
tion  (('o|H>iiha^'en,  1818);  W.  It.  Alwaiwtof,  i 
Cyciop,  Jiibl,  I.il.  s,  v. 

Btlklotii  (Heb.  JtftUbrA',  r  "^p::,  pn.b.  i.q.  r-b;?-?, 

ntiii  >^.  as  ill  ticn.  XXX,  S7.  etc. ;  Sept.  MarnXu^,  Mnca* 
Xofcj,  and  Ma»XXui3),  the  name  of  two  meti. 

X.  The  princifial  olficer  of  the  second  contingent  of 
troo]i8  under  Dodo,  during  the  reign  of  David  and  SoIlK 
mun  (1  Chron.  xx>ni.  4).    RC.  1014. 

2.  A  dcM  .  luljiiit  of  licnjamin  resident  at  .Trni-salem, 
and  father  of  Mameah  or  Shimean,  of  the  (amily  of 
king  Saul,  but  in  what  degree  of  relationsliip  is  not 
dear  (1  Chion.viii,82;  ix,87,88>  B.C.  perbapa  dr. 
686. 

BCiknerah  (Hth.  MUmga^kuy  Wrapg^^imiifia 

of  Jrhorah;  Sept.  Mnrtfia  or  Mrtird'inf- ),  a  l^  viticil 
door-kc«per  of  the  Temple  and  harper  in  the  lime  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xv,  IH,  21).  B.G.  1014 

Mikron.    See  Mi<  novn-s. 

Mikvaotb.    Sec  lAUitu. 

Mil'alai  (Heb.  MUatay',  "Vy^,  tloqutni :  .Sept. 
omits;  Vuljj.  .\falal<i{).  one  of  the  Levitical  musicians 
who  made  the  circuit  of  the  newly-completed  walla  of 
JenHBlem  after  the  exile  (Neb.  xH.  86).   RC  446. 

Milan,  one  of  the  lar^c  cities  <if  Ilalv,  capit.il  of 
Lombardy,  situate*!  on  the  Kiver  Olona, contains  a  pop- 
uUtion  ciir  242,4.07.  It  is  a  very  andent  dty,  and  ia 
noteil  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  seat  of  several  im- 
|M<rtaiit  Church  council  Milan  (Let.  McdioUmum )  was 
originally  a  i><\\n  or  village  of  the  Ill^ubrian  (iauls.  It 
wa.s  coiu{ucri  il  by  the  Homans  2'12  B.C.,  received  the 
Latin  fraiichiiiie  about  K9  ILC,  and  the  full  Roman  flan> 
cbise  49  KC  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  conspic- 
uous centre  of  wealth  and  dvicinfiueocc;  iu  inhabitanta 
were  noted  for  their  rcdncd : 
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and  the  public  buUdinga  for  their  beauty  and  elegance, 
b  the  lM|;baio|(  of  Uw  Mi  vntuj  it  waa  aelected  aa 

ttu  ri  Miii  inv  of  the  imperial  court  by  Maximian.  Mi- 
Un  uai  -iaikiil  by  the  Hulis  (under  Attila)  in  452;  by 
the  (iKths  (under  tlif  liMiliir  «il  Viiigiw)  in  M'.^;  ami 
paiued  tu  ibe  Loogobarda  aod  Frauka  previoua  to  ita 
nt^ien  by  tha  tioBMii  EapiMu  After  S61,  i»  waa 
liMi;:  i.'ovmuNl  brduktl  in  the  name  of  the  emperors. 
iii<  Ku<l»  i>(  the  Gudpha  and  (ihi)>cllinc9  distractcil 
Milaji.  like  all  the  other  Iialian  ciiii'>.  Supn  iiic  jx'wi  r 
)i«tiam«  evcnliuUy  %'«ated  in  tbe  iihibelliue  Viacoati,  by 
whom  tbe  aaeendeney  of  liilan  waa  estanded  over  the 
wli  il,  i  f  Ixmtwnly.  Fn>m  Ibib  to  1714,  Milan  xiib- 
nuiiol  to  tlw  »ucets»ive  pix-Uoiuinaiicc  of  Fraucv  ajui 
Austria.  Umler  Bona|>anc,  it  waa  dedan-d  the  capital 
of  the  Ciaalpine  tepublic,  of  tbe  Italian  republic,  and, 
fnaDy,  of  the  kingtkiBi  of  ludy.  la  181ft,  MUao  waa 
reMored  ru  .\>i>iri:i.  and  i-Dtitinued  the  capital  of  the 
AuMrw-Itali.ia  kingdom  iiiiiil  the  annexation  of  I^m- 
banly  to  PitHhiii  iit,  in  l^.V.t,  liv  the  |»*ace  of  Villafranca. 

HiLAN.  AHt'UBlbiiUi'UlC  OV.  We  have  no  truat- 
vofdiy  inlbrmatioa  aa  to  ha  early  biaiarr.  Tbereiaa 
itndition  that  IVaniaWns  i  (|.  v.  i,  tin-  coIalKinT  of  tht- 
le  Paul, o»fal)li»hp'l  ihv  t'liri^lian  (  hun  li  at  Md;ui, 
and  was  the  first  bt-ihcii).    Tliin  account  lack-<  r<u|<|)<irt, 
aad  aoKeely  deeerves  notice.    But  though  of  no  hiator-  j 
ieal  value,  the  lefc«nd  is  uf^iiBcant  in  tai^trd  to  the  |iaai- ! 
lii-n  which  tlic  archl>i»1ii']iri  ■  of  Milan  held  in  the  r<in- 
trovcr«ie»  betwit  u  the  Urmital  and  Occidental  ctuirch- 
It  haa  been  apily  rciDarkoil  by  lleuchlin  that.  -  ju^t 
m  Bamabaa  waa  tbe  coonecting  link  between  Paul  and 
tht  ether  apoatlei^aotlw  Chareh  of  Bfilan  attempted  to  | 
rrooncilc  the  <>rerk  and  Koman  ojiinion*."    The  tirxt 
bi<hopof  Milan,  of  whom  wc  have  any  hi^orical  knowl- 
e«lge,  is  Auxentius  (ij.  v.),  A.I).  355-374.    He  wan  ih<- 
leader  of  the  Ariaoa  in  the  Weatem  cbuichea.    When  | 
the  onbodmc  bbhopa,  at  a  ptnvinetal  •smod  held  at  | 

Home  in  'MV.^.  ronilenmrd  Ariani^m,  they  did  not  dnn- 
(o  pronouncf  the  ana(hc.rna  ii^^aiii^t  Au.xcntiuis  Ix-cauM' 
Ihey  knew  him  to  be  proiecteil  by  the  emperor  \*alen- 
tiiHtu  L   Although  ttiey  were  at  laat  prevailed  upon . 
br  Athaaaaiaa  to  itrouoanee  agaimt  Ansentiaa  in  their ' 

!••.  !•. <-pi<tlo  to  thp  niyrian'*,  Auxcntitw  maintained 
t4iai.>4-lt'  in  hiH  until  hi.t  death.  Ihit  the  divi.niouM 
thus  crraied  in  the  Church  by  tbe  Arian  hcreay  (q.  v.) 
rendered  the  election  cf  a  auocessor  to  Ansenliua  no 
easy  natter.  The  eonteat  waa  earned  on  Iwtween  Cath- 
olit'-s  and  .Vriann  with  -tuvh  vi.ili  ijn  iliat  Aiiil)r'i-*c,  \s  Im 
wx*  the  couiiular  prcft-i-t  of  l.i^^una  and  .Liniiia,  waa 
obliged  to  proceed  hiin!H:lf  to  the  church  to  exhort  the 
pcofte  to  furder.  At  tbe  clmie  of  hia  qiaet^  tbe  whole 
aeHaiUy,  Oatholiea  and  Ariane,  with  one  vdee  denand- 

ed  him  for  their  bishop,  and  he  was  runslrained  to  ac- 
cept the  profferetl  honor.  Ambrose  devoted  hiui)K-lf  to 
his  Work  with  ^rcat  Zealand  soon  act{uire<l  ^>at  intlu- 
eooe  both  with  tbe  people  aad  tbe  emperor  Valentiniao. 
He  eppooed  the  Ariana  ftom  the  very  bef^ninf^  of  hia 
tfUBtfSfy.  nr.il  in  '.\x'2  iireiidwl  at  an  episcopal  "viumI  at 
Aqidleia,  at  w  liich  the  Arian  bi!tho|N<  l'alla<liu.H  and  Sc- 
Candianua  were  deposed.  AmbrosM:  died  at  Milan,  April 
4|897.  AU  auooeediag  arcbbiabopa  aitd  biabopa  were 
in  like  manner  deeted  by  the  people,  the  Chnieh  of 

Mlaa  Dot  iH-int;  iiubject  to  the  Iloman  bishop  uniil  the 
dayaof  (iregor>-  the  Great  (q.  v.i.  .\ft<  r  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  the  arrhbi»hop.H  of  Milan,  owing 
lo  the  leligiona  dtlleicneea  aad  tbe  feeling  of  enmity 
which  existed  between  the  people  and  their  conqueror*, 
thf-  Linil>an!.t  t  q.  v.).  resided  at  (iencva.  Unt  wlien,  in 
.Vribert,  the  son  uf  duke  (>arduaJ<t,  \va.H  choM-n  kin^; 
of  tbe  Lombanbi,  matterH  changed.  **Kex  Ilcribertuis" 
■jra  DiiUinfer,  **  piua  et  eathoiieu^  Aiianorum  abolevit 
hnfim  cC  CIniatianam  iMem  flwH  CTeaeere."  The 
Lrtroltarda  now  iK  canie  enthmiastii-  i'htir<  lunen,  and  the 
archbishop  n  tunied  to  Milan,  liut  aiilioiii;h  the  arch- 
bL-hop  of  Milan  was  benoeforth  ounaideral  the  first 
taibap  of  the  kiogdoaiHarowntng  the  kings  with  the  ao- 
irm  emH^  and  ohfainiitg  ianwaiing  power,  he 


oeveitheleas  remained  subject  to  the  king,  aud  the  in- 
ferior clergy  to  the  subordinate  Jodgea — in  abort,  the 

Church  waa  subject  to  the  State.  After  the  downfall 
of  the  Lonf^obard  kint;dom,  the  arehbi.<thops  of  Milan  at 
lirnt  lost  mucli  of  their  |Hiwt  r  :  Imi  during  I  lie  tiulu.<  and 
quarrels  uf  the  i>ili,  lUth,  ajid  llth  ccuiuhea,  they  not 
aidy  ngained  their  focmor  inflaaocc,  but  beoHBe  avw 
more  inde|M.'ndent  than  ever  bcfon?.  Owing  to  the  then 
prevailiun  (ienuan  jiolicy,  large  feudal  estates  were  be- 
^ll>we<l  u|Min  (he  bishops  of  .Milan,  and.iluriMc  tlie  reif^n 
uf  the  Ottos  (^4.  v.),  the  arcbbiabopa  of  Milau  were  con- 
sidered the  Boat  inHuanlial  allies  of  the  German  empe- 
rors. 

Kriberto  di  Ar^ai^,  w  ho  tilled  the  arehiepLsco|tal  chair 
i)f  .Milan  from  lOVJ  to  KM.'i,  waa  one  of  the  unnsl  powt  r- 
ful  princes, aud  though  onaucoeasful  in  the  revolt  which 
he  oiganiMd  in  lOM  against  emperor  Conrad  the  Safic^ 
hia  iiitluence  was  scarcely  diminished  after  his  return 
from  the  expulsion  to  which  his  rclM  lIion  had  subjected 
him.  At  the  lime  of  his  death.  Milan  was  passing 
through  one  of  ita  accustomed  civil  diaaenaionj^  and  tbe 
daeiioa  of  ^ibeno'a  wiBBessor  caused  great  cscitetnenk 

F.rleinbaldii,  the  popllir  chief  (domiiuiH  |M>[>uli  l,  calletl 
the  liu/cnn  t<>t;ether  tO  noniinaii^  candidates,  aiitl  iii- 
dui'e«i  th«  111  til  M'lect  four.  Theae  four  were  si'nl  to  the 
empeiur  licur)-  lil  (q.  v.),  for  him  to  make  the  appoint* 
mentt  but  the  faetmi  af  the  nohlea  deapatehed  a  rival 
in  the  person  uf  (iuido  di  Valate,  who  luid  recommended 
himself  Lo  the  em(KTur  by  hi^  zialoua  K-rviceN,  nuil  w  ho 
was  jfiven  the  coveted  di(iiuty,  to  the  yrcat  diH^iut  of 
the  popuUr  nominees.  Their  expuetulations  were  un« 
availing  with  the  enperar,  aod  both  partiea  tretomad— 
(tuido  to  a.«»ume  an  ojlice  harassed  by  the  opjiosition  of 
the  jHtiple  on  whom  he  had  U'en  forced,  and  the  disap- 
pointed can«lidal4's  to  ItnHMl  over  the  wron^.n  they  had 
experienced.  We  ahall  presetttly  see  bow  thoroughly 
these  men  avenged  tbenadvea  on  Goido^  with  when 
the  intlcpendenea  of  the  Hilanase  aidkbiaboprio  came  to 
an  entL  * 

It  is  historically  evident,  then,  that  Uilan  was  at  one 
time  completely  indepeiuieiit  of  the  pnpeey.  Kome  was 
not  even  thought  of  in  creatii^  the  arehbidMip.  whose 

>|iiritual  and  i<  inporrd  power  were  granted  by  the  im- 
[K-rial  iuvepitiiure.  llul  w  hen,  BOOO  after,  the  (iennan 
(io|»es  had  rescuetl  the  pontificate  from  the  contempt  into 
wliich  it  bad  fallen,  its  domination  over  UiUn  became  a 
necenuiry  step  in  its  progreaa  to  oniversal  aupremaey. 

Miirria^^e.  at  that  lime,  w'a.s  a  univcraal  privileifo  of 
the  ililanese  clerfjy.  Pope  L«'o  IX  (q.  v.)  and  his  soc- 
cesaoni  ailarked  the  ^lilanese  on  this  account, aod,  in  a 
council  held  at  Kbcims  by  I«o  IX  in  1049,  many  lawa 
were  enacted  againat  derieal  matrimony.  Arehbisbop 

(liiiiln  di'fcnded  the  jmsition  of  the  >!ilane!«e  rlcru'v.  not 
only  by  .Scripture  te.xts,  but  also  by  a  deciaion  »  Im  li  he 
aiBrmed  was  rendercti  by  St,  Ambnise,  to  whom  the 
qnestioQ  of  the  penniaaibiiity  of  sacerdotal  mairiagc  had 
been  referred  by  the  pope  and  bishops.  The  popes  by 
their  emisKarie.H  exi-iied  fjreat  tutmdt^  in  Mil.ni,  in- 
flaming the  |M»|)ular  |tasaiun  against,  w)iat  thi  y  called, 
the  irregularitiea  of  tbe  clergy.  Guido  in  vain  emleav- 
ored  to  repreaa  the  agitatioo  thus  produced,  aud  argtied 
in  favor  of  the  married  cleifcy.  Armed  resistanee  was 
ofTered  to  the  pa|>al  faction,  the  result  of  which  w.is  in- 
cessant ti^'hts  and  incrcaMng  bliKidshtHl.  Nicholas  II 
(q.v.),  who  thenoenipicd  the  pa[>.il  chair,  sent  Hildo> 
brand  and  Anselm  00  a  nuasion  to  Milan,  with  inatrufr 
tions  to  albiy  the  pasriona  which  led  to  such  deploraUo 
civil  ■•trifes.  Tlie  milder  Ansolm  niii:ht  pcrha|ie  haVC 
sucoh-iUhI  in  this  errand  <il  rewneiliation.  but  the  un- 
bending Hildebrand  refns«-d  to  listen  to  aught  but  umxtn- 
ditional  subjeotioo  to  Borne.  Tbe  qnanel,  therefore^ 
waxed  flereer  and  deadlier  (see  Am^,  Gal.  AreUip, 

Mtiiiiim.  lib.  iii.  c.  9;  l.andulf.  Sni.  lil).  iii.  c. 

In  lUOU  another  papal  legation  wn^  sent,  w  itii  full  ao- 
thority  tolbna  the  recalcitrant  archl>l^ho]l  and  cit  rgy 
to  submisaiaik  An  assembly  waa  bdkl,  where  the  Iq^ 
the  papal  pre-eounenoe  hgr  taking  tha 
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ptaee  of  honor,  to  Um  general  iodigiuitioD  of  tlie  If  ilan- 
eee,  who  did  not  nBA  the  degradotioa  of  their  aidi- 

bishop  W-f'iro  the  rrprrwHtntivc*  of  a  fun  iirii  i>rflate. 
The  niitliorily  of  Hoiin-,  uliii  li  at  lifhl  wan  Ntoutly  de- 
nied by  the  archbi»h»]>,  wa.»  linally  acknowledged,  the 
archbishop  and  the  clergy  aigoing  a  piper  in  which 
thev  exprcMed  their  eontrition  in  tlie  bmM  hnwifflating 
torni-  1-00  Damiani,  OpiiAc.  xlii,  c.  i). 

Ihe  pride  of  the  .MihincM-,  iiowerer,  was  deeply 
wounde<l  by  wu  li  a  Bubjoetion  to  Rome,  unknown  for 
many  generationa,  and  ill  endured  Iqr  men  who  gloried 
in  tho  ancient  dipiilr  of  the  AnbfOiian  Chufdi.  When, 
thon>f<iro,  in  lot; I.  nfu  r  NicIioInsV  diath, their  tOWIW- 
maii,  Aii!^hn,\vaN  (kvattil  fn.m  the  epi«copate  of  Lucca 
Ui  that  of  the  holy  i«ro,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II, 
the  MilaiMMie  Church  attempted  to  regain  tta  Ibcmer  in- 
dependence. A  council  of  (j«nnan  uid  Lomlsard  bish- 
op'* coll vcniil  at  I!a«l(',  ninl  iinanitnmi!<ly  flrrted  as 
tifl'  (.'ailaliiN,  binliop  ol  I'ariiin,  uiuUt  the  title  <if  Hmio- 
rius  II.  By  the  a«sii«tance  of  the  (icrmaii  ( iii|K  run>,  the 
Lombard  liiahupa,  with  Uuido,  the  archbishop  uf  Milan, 
«t  their  head,  aaMmbled  a  eontideraMe  army  in  1062, 
with  M'hii'li  tliiy  oiriiiliicf 111  tlicir  n«'w  pope  t<>  Kome, 
wiiile  the  jxipiilar  party  in  Milan  and  Northern  Italy 
as.sumi'<l  a  fortniilalile  aspect  in  it*  alliance  to  the  Lom- 
bard biahopa.  At  thia  juncture  Alexander  II  was  ree- 
coed  IVora  probable  defeat  by  the  uecuiiwico  of  a  moot 
uiU'xiMftcd  event  - thi>  (icrinan  M-ihofi^^,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hainio,  arelil)ishop  oC  C'ol(';;iie,  oided  wiih  Al- 
exander, and  ill  l*>t'>4  t)M'  Synod  of  Mantua  prnnuuncod 
the  dcpoaition  of  Uouoriua.  Tlic  archbishop  of  &!ilan. 
bnng  unaUe  to  sopport  the  pretendons  of  the  rirnl  po|)e 
witlieiit  (lemian  niil  uf  \vlii<  h  th(  re  was  no  |)r(><'|Kot, 
yii'lded,  and  wa«  exttiniinunicated  by  the  pci|)e  in  IIKJG. 
(juido,  Itowever,  diRrcgarding  tbb  excommunication,  re- 
aolvotl  to  officiate  in  the  aolemn  aervicea  of  I'entecoet 
(June  4, 10G6).  and,  brarini;  all  opposition,  appeared  at 
the  altar.  Km  IiiiI  t<>  fijr\  ni  this  uiuxiHTted  cnntn- 
moey,  the  |>apal  part/ attacked  him  in  the  church;  his 
followers  rallied  in  his  defence,  hut,  after  a  ftublKtni 
fight,  were  forced  to  Icava  him  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, by  whom  be  was  nearly  beaten  to  death.  Some 
few  months  later  arohhi^li<ip  Cuiilo  sucoeedttl  in  reor- 
gHiiizin^  his  party,  and  (lie  war  v,n»  for  several  yenrw 
carried  on  with  varyiiij;  Cortnnc.  At  lafif,  in  10G9,  Hil- 
debiand  proposed  that  both  the  i(ilanese  ck^  ami 
laity  should  take  an  oath  that  in  future  thdr  arvbbish- 
o|w  shoulil  apply  to  the  |h>ih'.  and  noi  to  the  eni[K'nir. 
furcuntirmatiun.  <iui<lo  souj;ht  to  anticipate  this  move- 
ment, and,  old  and  wcarie<t  with  the  endless  Mrife  and 
OMitentkn,  resigned  his  an:hbu<ho(iri<-  to  the  snbdeacon 
GbtclHdo,  who  had  lonjr  been  bin  ]<riiiei)ia!  adTiiin>.  The 
latter  pnwnnd  hU  enniinnalion  Ironi  Ilcnri.-  IV  (ip  v."i. 
but  the  Milnn(  '-e,  del'rnuded  nl  their  electoral  privilc}»eit, 
refused  to  acknowledge  liim.  The  papal  party,  taking 
advantage  of  this  popular  feeling,  excited  a  tumult,  and 
GotefHdo  was  glad  to  escape  at  night  ftom  the  rebetttous 
city. 

Meanwhile  Azzo,  the  papal  aspirant,  fared  no  better 
than  his  rirsL  The  {Rople  ni»bed  in  to  his  inaugural 
banquet,  unearthed  him  from  the  corner  where  be  had 
hidden  himself,  dragged  bim  hy  the  heels  in  the  street, 

anil,  pl.ii  in;,'  liirn  in  n  jinl pit,  forced  him  to  swear  that 
he  would  make  no  further  prctciisiuns  to  the  siee,  and 
Azzo  quitletl  the  city,  content  to  have  Mred  his  life. 

The  city  remained  thus  without  an  arehbuhop,  and 
In  1074  Bildebrand,  who  in  April,  1078.  had  niccceded 
to  Alexander.  launched  an  inuniii  r  jiu'niii>!  ^lilnn.  The 
Milanese  were  di«iN>sed  to  (iisreganl  the  interdict,  and 
applied  to  Ik'nr\-  IV.  reiptesting  the  appointment  of  an- 

oibar  aiebbishop.  To  this  the  enpenr  lesponded  Ijgr 
Boninatfnjt  Tsdaldo,  who  was  dnly  consecrated.  Tt- 
daldo  was  the  leader  of  the  <li-.'i)Tr,  t.  1  M-tu  p-.  at 
the  Synod  of  Tax  ia.in  l(t7»»,e.\coninninii'aled  jio|*e  ( irt-g- 
ory  hitnself;  and  though,  after  the  inter\-iew  at  Canosj^a 
in  1077,  the  Milanese, disgusted  with  Henry's  volunUry 
before  that  papal  power  which  they  had 


learned  to  despise,  abandoned  the  imperial  party  iiir  s 
tfane,  yet  TedaMo  kept  his  seat  nntll-hia  death  in  1065, 

not  w  ii  li«tandiiig  the  n-peatwl  exeonimunicationslaanch^ 
ed  ii^'anist  him  by  (Jregorj-  (see  Amulf,  lib.  iv;  v,  c.  2, 
5. 9 ;  Landulf,  Sm.  lib.  iii,  c,  2» ;  iv,  2 ;  Muratori,  A  tmale*, 
ann.  1085).  With  his  death  the  independence  of  the 
Milan  archbishopric  eeased. 

At  present  the  rlerfry  of  Milan  seem  to  Ih'  inclined  to 
follow  the  load  of  the  Old  Catholic  party.  Their  pro- 
grainnie,  which  contains  the  following  refems:  dcction 
of  the  prieau  by  the  parialH  the  use  of  the  vetiweBlaz  «t 
all  Chnfeh<«enrioes,  relbm  of  Harldatiy  and  adnratioa 
of  saints,  marriage  of  the  priests,  etc..  vJiom  s  a  healthy 
reaction  against  papal  abiues.  £.  8crra  GropcUi  may 
l>e  pointed  oat  M  the  lender  «f  the  MilBBsae  veAan 

See  HcMe,  CtmeSSn^nelnfhte,  ir,  297  sq. :  Riddle,  HiM. 

of  (he  Paptiry,  ii,  1 10  ftq. ;  Dnpin,  hirrlm.  HitI,  \\.  chap, 
viii;  Moaheini,  rAurcA  Hi/l.  iii,  xi,  pt.  ii;  Ijen,  UUt.oj 
SaeeriaUd  CtlUxiry,  chap,  xiii ;  .Scbrf>rkh,  Kirrhruffrtdl. 
xxilfiiSSsq.;  Bdhringer, A'ircsiie C'Aiit'i, i, 9<i ;  iii.92flq.; 
Milman,  Hi$l,  of  Lot.  ChritHamit^,  iii,  240  sq.:  Keich<^l. 
Ri>mnn  .SV  tn  fhe  J/W/Zc  Af/'.'.  p.  IW*.  I?l  sq. ;  Wrizer 
unil  Welte,  Kirrhm-I.exibm,  v,  318  sq. ;  llerzog,  Hfid- 
/•  '  (/ y.  XX.  7>si|.     (J.  H.W.) 

MILAM,  COilKCIL  OF.  There  is  no  historical 
proof  extant  to  warrant  the  aMertion  that  any  Chuitli 
(  iiunt'ils  or  j-ynod.H  were  hr  Id  m  Milan  iKfore  Mf).'>  A.I>. 
W'e  have  no  reliable  information  ct>ni-eniing  the  synud 
which  is  said  to  have  be4>n  held  at  Milan  in  844  (see 
Hardouin,  Ada  CtmcUiorvm  rt  JCputola  dttrrialc  m 
CamtHMionef,  etc.  f  Psris.  171  .■>  ],  i,  627  eq.),  and  vpiy  fittie 
h  known  of  the  svuinI  of  IVIO  (or  347).  In  il.at  yi  ar  a 
couiu-il  of  Westeni  buihopswBK  summoned  at  ]klilaii,  when 
the  so-called  /,<>»»y  Crttd  (jtaKpi  nTt\i'i-,  to  bo  found  in 
Socrates,  hitt.  £ecl,  ii,  18),  which  had  been  drawn  np 
by  the  Alien  Coundl  of  Antloeh  (A  J>.  848),  was  inject- 
ed. Tlic  council  al.«o  rKjuin  il  tlie  deputif-!<  who  brou^;ht 
it  to  sign  a  condemnation  of  Arianism.  Of  coun*  they 
left  the  council  in  wiath  (see  J.  Dominic,  Mansi  ^iacr»m 
rum  eoncilionm  nora  e<  mplunma  eoUtttiOt  etc  [Fhw^ 
ent  1769],  ii,  1S70).  After  the  death  of  Constance  (A.t)t, 
3.V1),  and  the  victory  o\  er  Macm  iiiius  ;  A.l>.  S.'CI).  Con- 
stanlitis  endeavored  to  estalilifh  Arianism  by  force  in 
the  West.  In  the  sj-nods  of  Aries  (A.l>.  nU)  ami  of 
Milan  (.\.D.  868),  he  compelled  the  assembled  biahopa 
to  slu^n  the  condemnation  of  Atbanasjua,  though  most  of 
ili'  iii  ">re,  it  i).  thoii;;ht.  orthodox.  ('(•iD'tantiu!*  Was 
now  Sole  mahter  of  the  Koman  world,  and  by  brilx-s,  by 
threat^  and  by  force,  the  condemnation  of  Athanasiua 
waa  extorted  fiom  the  assembled  bishops.  £rea  Libe- 
rius  (q.  v.),  the  successor  of  JoHus  I,  refected  Athanasiua, 
from  fear  of  (  onstanliuf.  but  Hxin  afterward*  thnw  off 
his  timidity,  and  refused  to  .-idiM-rilw  to  his  condun- 
lution  (see  Mansi,  iii,       n<|. :  llefele,  i,  681). 

llie  next  council  was  lield  A.D.890,  St.  Ambnee  pK> 
siding.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  in  this  coracfl  the 
fentence  of  tlie  (inllic  bisho|)s  ag^lin^t  Iiliariu'.  I'r^acius 
(who  had  cauH-il  the  death  i>f  the  I'ri.-icilliani^ts  by  their 
fiery  zeal  against  their  errors)  was  confirmed  by  the 
hishopeof  Itely.  Beroaius  (as  well  as  the  ooUection  of 
eoundb)  states  that  this  same  coundl  condemned  Jo- 
vinian.  the  author  of  a  ne\\  lun-y.  whiili  <!i(Tied  the 
merit  of  virpnity.  St.  .leronie  reiliu  e^  hid  doctrttic  to 
the  four  following  head^  :  1.  That  virgins,  widows,  and 

married  women,  being  baptiacd,  have  the  aeme  degree 

of  merit,  if  there  be  no  dHrerence  between  ttien  in  other 

reA|>e<'ts.  2.  That  they  who  h.'i\<'  heeti  regenerated  in 
bai>tism  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  devil.  3.  That  iherc 
is  no  diffeience  in  j>oint  of  merit,  between  those  who 
abatain  from  meat  and  tliose  who  partake  o(  it  with 
thanksgiving.  4.  That  all  those  who  have  kept  their 
bapti-iii.il  ^r.iie  >hall  have  the  same  glorj-  in  heaven. 
From  these  principles  other  errors  were  deduced,  via. 
that  there  is  no  diflercnce  of  degree  in  sin ;  that  fasting 
is  not  requisite;  that  there  will  be  no  distinction  of  mer- 
its in  heaven.   The  latheis  of  the  council  oondemoed 
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<h*  opiaioiiB  of  Jovinian  and  bU  foUowen,  and  they 
im«driT«ii«at«iftlMcit7.   8MH«oai«tft<0O;  tiit- 

Mler.  Il.  f.  K  u,  4X. 

Another  cuuikU  was  held  atlltlaii  in  Vol,  convoked  I 
by  F.ujiebius,  bishup  uf  Milan,  at  the  rcquMt  of  St.  Leo 
the  Uraat.  All  the  auffiragaiia  of  Milan  wen  pieaeat,  in  I 
dl  tmtaty  btohoiw,  amoofc  whooi  ivtra  Criapioua  of  Pa-  I 
via,  Maximii'*  xf  Turin.  .\tiun«li«s  of  Como,  Ojitatianus 
of  BreiM  ia.  Vhc  Uiur  «>l  the  ix>pe  to  KiL»ebiu8  was 
fead;  the  legates  then  made  a  re[K>rt  or  what  wa.n  pasA- 
im  in  the  £aat,  and  capcdaUy  of  the  miaeriea  exiating  , 
fimi  tha  aeca  of  the  Latncinimn  at  Epbena;  affcei^  | 
mudi  the  ceMmted  Icitrr  of  St.  T/co  to  Fla\  iaiuia  watt 
read,  and  the  council  unanimously  declared  that  it  con- 
tained the  true  dfictrinc  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
the  Mbject  of  tlie  Incamatiom  (q.  v.),  and  that  it  waa 
bnilt  upon  the  teaehinga  of  the  propheta^  erangelnts, 
and  afMwtlcs.  At  the  aame  time  thty  decn-cd  that  all 
irtio  should  op{iose  thia  doctrine  stioul<l  l>e  anathema- 
tiird.  Finally,  a  (yno«lal  letter  was  aildrc<u*e<l  to  the 
pope  filled  with  expreaaiona  of  cateem  and  rcapect  (Han- 
rf,  a  78  aq. ;  Hefvle,  Coiieaim9e$ekidae,  ii,  874  aq.).  In 
A.Il.  •■7'i  1  n[i«'  \:;allii>  jtinnmoncd  n  founcil  at  Milan  to 
coiiil(  tn:i  ani'w  the  heresy  of  }toni>thtlUm  (n.  v.)  (Man- 
si,  xi.  171;  Hefelc,  iii.  The  provincial  synods 
of  jLD.  843, 860, 880,  and  1009  have  no  bearing' upon 
the  genenl  bialaiy  of  the  C9iorch,  bat  tboae  intcnated 
in  these  arc  referred  t<>  Msn«i,  xiv,  790;  xv,  5W;  xvii, 
i3o,  and  xix,  310;  Hef.-le,  iv,  W,  217,  770.  Septem- 
ber 12, 12«7,  a  «yno<l  was  held  by  Otto,  the  archbishop, 
T^'^  hj  eight  of  hia  anSragana,  and  the  depotiea  of 
aBthechaptMiof  dMpfovinee^  Ten  eanona  were  pub- 
lUhoil.  in  wbidi  tbcu  ordered  the  observation  of  the  pa- 
pal (^t>n»titutiott8,  and  the  laws  of  the  en)[>cror  Frctlerick 
n  against  heretics.  Abbots  and  abbeKtos,  monkt  and 
■00%  wcK  ordered  to  obaenre  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  or 
that  of  St.  Anffoatlne,  and  monks  wen  forbidden  to  enter 
nannaieit.  The  |w\vrr  of  buildinp;  churches  nnd  orntf)- 
TIM  was  declared  to  l>c  .»4ikly  in  the  hands  of  the  tiinhop 
(Mansi,  xxiv,  8(38  Hefcle,  vi,  2-25;  Muratori,  Jfar. 
IUmL  roL  ir>  From  1565  to  aix  provincial  councila 
we  hdd  at  Milan.  For  infermation  eoneendsff  their 

CMCftments,  see  Cnnril.  xv,  ^i'l,  Xi7,  3f>5  sq.,  -lOX.  hrtC,, 
708;  Jo.  Harduini  Ar!,t,  x,  V^,  1 140;  ChrlM.  Wilhelui- 
Frtiiz  Walch,  Enlwurf  riwr  rolUlatuliym  llinlorif  tier 
Kirrl<'tirfrtrimm!iirir;fn  ilA'ip^'ir.  17.')".>I.     (J.  II.W.) 

Milanese  Liturgy.  The  Liturtry  of  Milan,  coro- 
tn  iiily  rtttributed  to  Ambrose,  is  milwlantialiy  the  same 
at  that  of  Rome  until  the  time  of  Uregoty  the  (ircat, 
and  appaan  to  liav*  been  deriTed  tnm  the  aame  orifHn< 

•"In  the  t&De  of  (;re;ron-.  the  Church  of  Milan  di  1  ii'  t 
adu^it  the  chief  alt<  ruion  made  by  him.  From  iliut 
time,  if  not  |.rr\ i  .  i-iy,  the  Liturpy  of  Milan  U-^an  to 
ba  ootttidernl  a  peculiar  rite;  and  aa  the  Komaiia  gave 

their  aaenoMatarieB  the  namea  of  Gdarfoa  and  Gretn>iy, 

•n  the  MilancM  (jave  theirs  the  name  of  Ainhrow;  who, 
in  fact,  may  have  composetl  some  parts  of  it.  Alter  the 
time  of  (Ircpory,  the  Milan  IJlurKj'  doubtlr«a  receive*! 
tereral  additiona.  The  earliest  eccleaiaatical  writer  who 
haabeen  dted  aa  ipeddiig  of  the  Ambraaiaa  lita  ia  Wa- 
Urctl  Strabo,  who  died  A.D.  H49"  (Kiddla^  CkfMan 
Aniiquities,  p.  417).   See  LiTi:ituY. 

ItiUuil.  Aimlfano^  nephew  of  nie  foOowinfir.  was 

bom  at  Rolo^a,  Italy,  in  167.5.  He  painted  in  the  .'■lylr 
nf  Cararci,  and,  next  to  Carlo  Cignaiii,  no  one  did  more 
<■<  ni.iiiitain  the  dignity  and  credit  of  the  Holognese 
Khool  iMoxi  saya  be  waa  not  ao  ezoellent  in  hia  col* 
Ming:  Hia  principal  wotin  In  Bolofpia  an  the  Krtitr- 
netiitn,  in  tin-  cbMrfh  <tf  I.n  Purifa;  the  Stnttint;  of  St. 
Strphm,  in  .St.  Ma^rarell.i ;  and  .S7.  Jrronu'.  in  Sta.  Maria 
dflli  Vita,  lie  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  his 
finest  work  ia  the  Btktadiitg  o/SL  Jitkm  the  Bapiitt,  in 
iteelMutiiortbeBeiKamaaehL  He  died  in  1749.  See 
Lanzi,  flUtonf  nf  Pninfii^  tmnL  hy  Roaooe  (London, 
1847,3  vol8.8vo),iii,  162. 

HUui^  QioUo  CaMiib  « 


who  waa  bom  in  1C21,  executed  many  works  for  the 
chuKbea  in  Bologna  and  the  adjacent  cities.  His  fineat 
ptodadiona  are  the  ilarriagt  of  the  Virtjiit^  in  the 
church  of  St. tliuseppe ;  St.  Ai^ottio  di  Padora,  in  St. 
Maria  del  Costello;  and  a  Holy  Fumilii,  n\.  tli>-  l^  rvL 
Acconling  to  Laiui,*^he  was  the  most  eminent  of  Tor- 
re's <U8dple%  and  was  rather  admired  in  the  churchea 
of  Itologna,  and  extolled  in  many  adjacent  states."  lie 
died  in  167H.  .See  Ijuizi,  llittory  of  I'uinlinr/,  transl.  by 
i{4*scoe  ( l^>nd.  1H47.  ;S  vnls.  8vo»,  iii,  107;  S|MM.ner,  JEttlfk 
UUtory  oj  fkt  Fitte  A  ri*  (^N.  Y.  l«<»a,  2  vols.  Svo;. 

Bnibourne,  Li^kr,  an  English  divine,  waa  bom  at 
Wroxhall,  War"  i.  k^liir. .  lie  was  etlm  atetl  at  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambrulge,  alter  which  be  became  rector 
of  St,  Kthellmrga,  l»ndon,  and  lecturer  of  Shoreditch 
in  1704.  He  died  April  18, 1720k  lie  puUiabed  thirqr- 
one  single  aennons  between  1992  and  17 Mveral  the- 
ological  treati"" )'<"  rii~,  i  t.  .;  and  the  followini:  work, 
by  which  he  is  l>esi  known:  -\Wm  <»«  Ihyl'u'f  \  irr/il 
(Load.  .Vmong  MUboame^a  theological  works, 

we  regani  as  the  mnat  importaot  hia  I^tcy  to  tk» 
Church  »f  KngUtnd  ( new  ed.  17:26,!!  vda.  8vo),  in  which 
he  viiulicatt'S  her  onlcTs  from  the  objections  of  rapists 
and  Dissenters.  This  work,  it  is  slated,  w  as  undertaken 
by  the  special  command  of  archbishop  JMncroft  and  Dr. 
Lloyd,  bishop  of  Norwich.  See  GooMT,  Jtiofraph.  IHct. 
p.  806 ;  EUis,  Hut.  o  f  SiortdHtk  f  Halone'e  Dtydm,  i, 
214;  iv,  633,  645;  Johnson.  Lif  t  oflfif  l'.„t.',  ed.  Cun- 
ningham, i,  371  aq.;  AUibone,  Ihct.  o/Authort,  ii,  1277. 

BCtrOidl  (Hflb.  MiOtth',  nab-D,  mhin;  Sept.  MtX- 
xd\  the  name  of  two  women. 

1.  The  daughter  of  Haran,  and  sister  of  Lot  and  Ia> 
cab  (or  Sarah) ;  alie  married  Nabor  ((ten.  xii,  29),  by 
whom  she  had  eight  sons  (Cen.  xx,  20, 23),  one  of  whom 
was  Bethuel,  the  father  of  RolH<kah  (Gen,  xxiv,  1&,  H, 
47).  .Site  was  thus  Abraham's  sister-in-law,  and  the 
grandmother  of  Isaac's  wife.   B.C.  cir.  2047. 

8.  Hie  flmiih  mned  ofthe  lire  daaghtera  of  Zelophe> 
had,  of  the  tril>c  of  Manasseh  CNnmh.  xxvi,  88),  who 
became  heiresses  for  the  want  of  brothers  ( Numb,  xxvii, 
1),  and,  having  married  nu  nilKrs  ni"  die  s,inie  tribe 
(XumU  XXX vi,  11),  were  aaaigued  portions  in  Gilead 
(Jaah.xvii,8).  &C16l»-161i: 

Mil'com  (Heb.  Miltom',  CZ^'S, thnr  kiiiff,  1  Kings 
xi,  5;  Sept.  .M«A;^«tr/i  and  M(Xx">'<  ^'ulg.  Moloeh;  2 
Kinga  xxiii,  18,  MoXo;^,  MtMum ;  alio  MAicif am,  Heh. 
.UaUam',  CS^^,  w/.,  Jer.  xlix.  1,3,  .Sept.  MtXxiiX,  Viilg. 
MtkhotUt "  their  king;"  but  thia  laat  ia  the  projwr  ren- 
dering in  Amoa  i,  16 ;  Zeph.  i,  5^  in  whieh  latter  paaaage 
till  Auth.  Vers,  has  "  Mali  ham"),  the  principal  deity  of 
iln-  .\minoniles  (.ler.  xli\,  1,81, fur  whosH*  worship  .Solo- 
mon en-eted  altars  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  hence  called 
tbe  Hill  of  Offence  (2  ivinga  xxiii,  13).  AlUcom  is  usu- 
aJlr  ngarded  aa  tbe  aame  aa  MoMk  or  Moloch,  altliough 
the  latter  was  worshipited  in  a  different  place  and  man- 
ner, namely,  by  the  olTeriiii;  of  children  in  the  tiames 
of  the  valley  of  lliimoni  (see  Ki'W. ' '"nimmt.  ad  hx". 
Kings;  Movera,  I'hon,  p.  824  nq. ;  Lwald,  Jsr.  Gesch,  iii, 
100).  See  MoiJOOH, 

Mildew  (VP'P^  yerahm\ greetmm^  L  e.  pallor,  as 
the  "palenew"  by  affright,  Jer.  xxx,  6)  ia  properly  a 
specioa  of  fungna  or  pararille  plant  generated  l>y  moiat- 
lire,  and  corrosive  of  the  surface  to  which  it  adhcrea. 
In  Scripture  it  is  apphe<l  to  gr.iiii,  and  refers  to  the  pale 
green  or  yellowish  color  indicative  of  fading  or  wither' 
ing  of  pianta  (Dent,  xxriii,  22;  1  Kings  viii,  87;  2 
Chfon.  28 ;  Amoa  iv,  9 ;  Hag.  ii,  17 ;  in  all  which  paa> 
sages  it  is  ct»inie<  ted  with  '■  I'la-iiPL;"  '.  The  .\rabic  ap- 
plies the  word  yinihin  t"  Imiiiaii  lieintrs  as  well  as  to 
com,  and  thus  descril)os  the  dis<-.a.s<>  called  in  Europe 
yeUow  jaundice.  Foiakal  was  informed  in  Arabia  by  a 
Jew  that  it  waa  the  general  opinion  titan  that  it  ia  a 
mild  breeze,  dangerous  to  the  com,  by  whldi  tlie  eaia 
arc  turned  yellow.   See  Lei'Kosv. 

Mito  (fiAMy.llio  Gicekfiinn  of  Uw  Utin  nri»ar(> 
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wm,  from  milU,  a  (houMtul,  Matt  v,  41 ),  •  Roman  meas- 
ure of  10<X>  nooractrical  i)acc8  (jnisms)  of  live  f»>ct  each, 
and  tlicrefort-  c<jual  to  j<KK)  Human  ffct  (nev  .Smith's 
Jiicl.  of  (irtrl-  timl  Roman  Antiq.  s.  v.  Milliarc).  Tak- 
ing the  Kumaii  foot  at  11.(14%  KnglLnh  incht«,  the  Ko- 
maii  mill;  would  he  1*>IH  Kiiijish  yanis,  or  142  yards 
lew  man  the  Kn^ri<ili  statute  mile  (st-c  /Vwny  Vyclupa- 
diii,  ».  v.).  Ky  aiiiither  calculation,  in  which  the  foot  is 
taken  at  ll.G'J  inches^  the  mile  would  be  little  more 
than  It'll 4  yanls.  The  numhiT  of  l{j>man  miktt  in  a  de- 
gree of  a  lar>;e  circle  of  the  earth  is  little  more  than  75 
(see  Ukert,  (itoyr.  J,  (irieck.  I,  ii,  lit).  The  most  com- 
mon l^ilin  term  for  the  mile  is  miUe  fwuuum,  or  only 
the  iiiilioLj  M.  I'.;  sometimes  the  word  jutMuum  is  omit- 
ted. The  Human  mile  contained  eight  Greek  sudia 
(I'liny.  ii.'.'l ).  Hence  it  is  usual  with  the  earlier  writers 
on  Ihblical  geo|^[ihy  to  translate  the  (•re€k"stade"  into 
the  Kiii^lish  ''furhmg"  in  stating  the  meassnrenienld  of 
Kusebius  and  Jerome,  who,  like  the  early  itineraries, 
always  reckon  by  Roman  miles.  .Sec 
Fi'KUtx;.  Tlie  Talmudisia  also  em- 
ployed this  measure  (which  they  cjili 
^''Z,  Olho,  A^j-.  fiabb.  p.  421),  but  e». 
timate  it  at  7^  stadia  {liabu  Mrziii, 
xxxiii,  1),  as  also  the  lUtman  histo- 
rians frequently  reckon  it,  without  Re- 
Of^raphical  or  mathematical  accuracy 
(Forbiper.  HumibHvh  d.  ah.  deoyr.  i, 
bob).  iVfile-stones  were  set  ufi  along 
the  roails  con.Hlructed  by  the  Romans 
in  Palestine  (HeUnd,  Ptiltttt.  p.  401 
sq.).  and  to  tJiis  day  they  may  l)e 
seen,  here  and  there,  in  that  country 
(Hobiuiioii.  Uib.  lit*,  ii,  Itil,  note;  ii, 
300 ).  The  mile  of  the  .lews  is  said  to 
have  IxK-n  of  tw<i  kiml.*.  long  or  short, 
de|>cnden(  «>n  the  len^^th  of  the  pace, 
which  varied  in  difTerent  parts,  the 
lung  |iace  l.>eing  double  the  length  of 
the  short  one  (('arpzt)v,  Ajtjturat,  p. 
079 1.    See  MnTi{oi/i«;v. 

Miles,  Hexuv  <i.,  a  Presbyteri- 
an minister,  was  bom  in  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  altout  the  year  181 1.  lie  was  educated  in  Hud- 
son. <.Miii).  slutlieil  theology  in  the  Union  Theological 
.Seminary,  Xew  York ;  was  licenseil  by  the  New  York 
Third  lVe.*hyiery.  and  ordaine<l  by  the  Hnchcslcr  I'rt's- 
byterj-  in  IKftl.  lie  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
4'lmTch  at  Dover,  Ohio,  and  subswpienlly  preached  at 
Hublinslniry,  I'a.,  and  I'arma  Centre  nnd  WockIIiuH. 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  .Fuly  21,  \m\  .Mr.  Miles  had  to 
sinigglc  with  many  difficultini,  but  in  all  his  duties  he 
was  conscientious  and  zealous.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
clear  and  praclicaL  See  I'resb.  lJut.  Almanac,  1«6'2,  p. 
(.1.  LS.) 

Mile'ttim  (2  Tim.  iv,  20).    See  MiLETira. 

Mile'txu  (MiAijrof ,  from  ihc  name  of  a  fable<l  son 
of  .ViMtUo,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city,  Apoll<Kl. 
iii,  I,  2),  a  city  and  seaport  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
al>f)ut  thirty-six  miles  south  of  F.phesus  (Cramer*  Atrui 
Afinor,  ii.  '.iXi>  sq.).  The  BfKN^lle  I'aul  toucheil  at  thi? 
por!  on  bis  voyace  from  (Jreece  to  Syria,  and  delivered 
to  the  elders  of  Kphe.«««s,  who  h.id  come  lo  meet  him 
there,  a  remarkable  and  afTecting  address  (Acts  xx.  15- 
3S\  "  In  the  context  we  have  the  geographical  rela- 
tion.* of  the  Inlier  cily  brought  out  distinctly,  as  if  it 
were  Luke's  purixtse  lo  state  them.  In  the  first  place, 
it  lay  on  the  coant  to  the  south  of  KplK>sus.  Next,  it 
was  a  day's  sail  from  Trogyllium  (ver,  15).  Moreover, 
to  those  who  arc  .<<ailing  from  the  north,  it  is  in  the  di- 
rei't  line  for  C<>«.  AVe  should  abio  notice  that  it  was 
near  enough  to  Kphestis  by  land  commimication  for  the 
mi-swage  to  be  sent  and  the  presbyters  to  come  within  a 
very  narrow  space  of  time.  All  these  details  corresjwnd 
with  the  geographical  facts  of  t\iv  case.  As  to  the  laM 
point,  Kphcsua  was  by  land  only  about  twenty  or  thirty 


miles  distant  from  Miletaa.  There  is  a  further  and 
more  minule  topographical  coincidence,  which  may  \>e 
been  in  the  phrase,  'They  accom|kanie«l  him  to  Ihc  ship,' 
implying  as  it  dites  that  the  ves.><cl  lay  at  some  distance 
fmro  the  town.  The  site  of  Miletus  has  now  receded 
ten  miles  from  the  coast,  and  even  in  the  apostle's  time 
it  must  have  lost  its  strictly  maritime  (Kisitioii  (Hack- 
ett,  Comm.  (in  thr  Act*,  2d  ed.  p.  844;  comp.  Acts  xxi, 
5).  In  each  case  we  have  a  low,  tlat  shore,  ax  a  marke<t 
and  definite  feature  of  the  scene."  Miletus  was  a  place 
of  considerable  note,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Ionia 
and  Caria  (ilcrod.  i,  142;  Pliny,  v,  31).  It  wai^  tlie 
birthplace  of  several  men  of  reno*n»  —  Thales,  Tiroo- 
theus,  Anaximandcr,  Anaximenes,  Uemocrilus  (Pomp. 
Slela,  i,  17 :  Diog.  Laertius,  Vil.  Pkilo»oph.  p.  15,  88,  89, 
ti50).  Ptolemy  {Crogr.  v,  2.  9)  ]>laces  Miletus  in  Caria 
by  the  sea.  and  it  is  state<l  to  liave  had  four  haveiis,  one 
of  which  was  capable  of  holding  a  fleet.  (See  .1.  K.  Ham- 
bach, /yr  Milelo  ejtu^e  coloniis  [HaLl790];  .Sildau, 


>  Jmmhngt  in  /LManu. 


/f«l#  tfMOn 


Vicluiiy  of  Miletus. 

Rer.  Milft.  Comment.  |  DarmsL  1829];  Schroetler,  Com- 
mrni.  i  rlm*  Milr*.  \  StraK  1827].)  '•  In  early  times  it 
was  the  most  Houri.«hiiig  cily  of  the  Ionian  (Ireeks.  The 
ships  which  sailed  from  it  were  celebrated  for  their  dis- 
tant voyages.  Miletus  suffered  in  the  progress  of  the 
Lydian  kingdom  ami  became  tributary  to  CrcF!)us.  In 
the  natural  order  of  events,  it  was  absorlied  in  the  Per- 
sian empire;  aiul,  revolting, it  was  stormed  and  sacked. 
After  a  brief  perio<l  of  spirited  independence,  it  receiveU 
a  blow  from  which  it  never  rccovert^l,  in  the  siege  om- 
ducte^l  by  Alexander  when  on  his  Rastem  campaign. 
Rut  still  it  held,  even  thn>ugh  the  Roman  periiKl.  ibe 
rank  of  a  second-rale  trading  toM'n,  and  .Stral>o  menliona 
its  ftiur  hariiors.  At  this  time  it  was  jxilitically  in  the 
pnivince  of  Asia,  though  Caria  was  the  old  ethnologit  al 
name  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated.  Its  pre- 
eminence on  this  coast  had  now  long  been  yieldwl  up  lo 
Kphesus.  These  changes  can  l>e  vividly  traced  by  com- 
paring the  whole  series  of  coins  of  the  lwi>  pLkh-s.  In 
the  case  of  Miletus,  those  of  the  autonomous  piriud  are 


Coin  of  MiletTW. 


numerous  and  beanliful.  those  of  the  imperial  period 
verj-  scanty.  Still  Miletus  was  for  some  time  an  epis- 
ct){yal  city  of  Western  Asia,  lu  final  decay  was  doubt- 
Iw  promote^l  by  the  silting  up  of  the  Mieaiuler."  It 
was  noted  for  a  famous  tero[ile  of  Apollo,  the  oracJe  of 
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vfaich  is  known  to  have  been  consulted  so  late  as  the 
4th  century  (Ap<jll<xk»n».s  De  Orig.Jttor.u\,  130).  There 
wais  however,  a  Christian  church  in  the  place ;  and  in 
the  5tb,  7ih,  and  8th  centuries  we  read  of  btahopa  of 
Mi]etu^  w)io  were  present  at  several  councils  (Maplc- 
burjr,  IlUl.  K<rtr».  ii,  19*2;  iv,  86;  v,  3;  vii,  251;  viii,  4). 
The  city  fell  to  decay  after  ita  conquest  by  the  .Saracens, 
and  is  now  in  ruins,  not  far  from  the  B(K)t  where  the 
M«ander  falls  into  the  Mfl.  (See  BUsching,  Krdbttchr. 
XI,  100 :  Tz.^<hucke,  ad  MtL  III,  i,  481.)  The  exact 
site,  however,  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  unceruinty  (Ko- 
•enmiiller,  HibL  Geogr.  I,  ii,  187),  owing  to  the  altered 
character  of  the  ctNUt  in  modem  times;  but  it  appears 
to  be  in  part  covered  b>'  the  remains  now  called  Palatia, 
i  e.  the  palace  (lx>ake,  Attn  Minor,  p.  240).  It  lies  in 
•  triangular  plot  of  gmurid,  bounded  by  two  branches 
of  the  liver  Mcndere  —  the  ancient  Mieander.  These 
unite  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  ruins,  and  the  stream 
thus  fanned  diaemboguea  through  marshy  gruuixl  into 
the  sea  about  two  miles  distant.  The  harbor  is  filled 
up  by  the  alluvial  soil  brought  down  by  the  river,  which 
has  already  create«l  a  delta  of  no  insigniUcanl  dimcn- 
Tbe  ruins  of  the  aocient  Miletus  are  even  at 


Bulns  of  Miletos. 

the  pre«)ent  time  striking  and  picturesque,  especially 
those  of  the  theatre,  one  of  tlie  largest  in  Asia  Elinor. 
Seen  from  the  south-west,  it  makes  still  a  s(tlendid  ob- 
ject ;  to  the  south  is  a  moinjue,  and  farther  still,  in  the 
aame  direction,  a  line  of  ruined  arches,  once  forming  an 
aqaedoct.  The  fragments  of  a  church  remain,  in  which 
the  current  tradition  of  the  place  asserts  that  St.  .lohn 
preachcti  the  (lospel ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  of  a  date 
far  later  than  that  of  the  evangelist.  In  I  he  plain,  be- 
tween the  theatre  and  the  aqueduct,  are  a  few  pillars, 
indicating  the  sit«  of  •  temple,  probably  dedicated  tu 
Diana.    See  Tcxier.  A  tie  Mintitrr,  p.  SIC  sq. 

St^me  take  the  Miletus  where  Paul  led  Trophimus 
sick  (2  Tim.  iv,  20;  Autlu  Vers.  "Miletum")  to  have 
been  in  Crete,  and  therefore  different  from  the  above ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  i  his  conclusion.  "This 
paseage  pmenu  a  very  serious  difficulty  to  the  theory 
that  there  was  only  one  Koman  imprisonment.  When 
Paul  visited  the  place  on  the  <JCc«sion  just  described, 
Trophimus  was  indccti  with  him  (Acts  xx,  4);  but  he 
certjunly  did  not  'leave  him  sick  at  Miletus^*  for  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  voyage  we  find  him  with  the  apostle 
at  JerusaU^m  (Acts  xxi,  29).  Nor  is  it  powible  that  he 
could  have  been  so  left  on  the  voyage  from  Ca'sarea  to 
Home,  for  in  the  first  place  there  is  no  reas<»n  to  U/lieve 
that  Tropbimua  was  with  the  apostle  then  at  all;  and 
in  the  seomd  place  the  ship  was  never  to  the  north  of 
Cnidns  (Acts  xxvii,  7).  Itut  on  the  hyiKtihesis  that 
Paul  was  liberated  fn>m  Rome  and  revisitcil  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kph<-sus,  all  liecomes  easy,  and  consistent 
with  the  other  notices  of  bis  moremenis  in  the  pastoral 
e^Utles.  (See  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lift  and  Eputles 
of  St.  Paul,  ch.  xxvii ;  Birks,  //ora?  A posfolieee.)"  .Sec 
farther  in  Schmidt,  Rt*  MiUtiana  (Gi>it.  lKi5) ;  Smith, 


Mc/.  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Gtogr,  s.  t.  ;  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  St. Paul,  ii,2I4  sq.:  Tschihatscheff,  L'Atie  Mimenrt 
(Par.  1853),  i,  252  sq.;  Kawlinson,  lltrod,  i,  218  sq. 

Mileum,  a  city  of  Kamidia,  in  the  nortbem  part  of 
Africa,  is  celebratoil  in  Church  hii«tory  as  a  place  where, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cenlurj-,  two  sywHls  were 
held.  The  lin>i  of  them,  which  is  of  little  importance, 
converted  Aug.  27,  402.  Aurelius  of  t'arthage  presided. 
Tbe  canuna  of  1  lippo  and  Carthago  were  oonfirmetl,  and 
five  canons  of  discipline  publishe<l,  which  are  containeil 
in  the  African  Code  (comp.  Codrx  Vimon,  AVc/.  A/iic.  p. 
85-90).  It  was  decided  tlut  the  younger  bittbops  should 
give  place  to  i  huae  of  older  standing,  excepting  the  pri- 
mates of  Numidia  and  Hanritania,  who  always  took 
precedence  of  all  other  primates  of  whatever  standing 
(jConc.  ii,  1323).  The  second  syn<xl,  which  was  held  to- 
wanls  the  autumn  of  A.D.  410,  is  known  as  the  Cim- 
rilium  MUrritanum,  This  was  a  provincial  council  of 
Numidia,  and  was  attended  by  sixty-one  bisbofw  of  tbe 
province.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  Augustine's  (q.  v.) 
influence,  and  to  the  happy  issue  of  the  synoil  at  Dioe- 
polis  (q.  v.),  that  the  African  bisho|i«  assembled  in  a 
synudical  meeting.   Having  learned  the  proceedings  of 

tbe  0>uncil  of  Car- 

-  — r—   thage  of  the  same 

year,  they  wrote  a 
~'.  synodallcttertopope 
Innocent  I  (q-v.),  in 
which,  after  enlarg* 
!ng  upon  the  enor- 
mity of  the  Pelagian 
bcresy,which  denied 
the  necessity  of  projf- 
er  ia  adubt  and  of 
baptism  for  chil- 
dren.and.nfier  show- 
ing how  worthy  it 
was  of  the  notice 
and  censure  of  the 
Church,  they  en- 
treated him,  since 
tbe  salvation  of  Pe- 
lagius  (q.  v.)  and 
CaJestiua  (q.  v.)  could  not  be  secured,  that  he  would 
at  least  provide  for  that  of  others  by  condemning  their 
heresies.  They  did  not  ask  the  excommunication  of 
Pelagius  and  Cuilestius,  as  ha-;  sometimes  been  stjile<l, 
but  that  they  should  be  commanded  to  renounce  their 
heresies,  ai>d  that  only  the  heresies  ibemselves  should 
be  con<lemncd.  "Hoc  gestum,"  they  conplude<l,  *•  Di>- 
mino  fratcr,  sanctn:  caritati  tu«»  intimandum  ilucimu<s 
ut  Malutis  noxine  roedim-ritatis  etiam  apostolica;  seilis 
adhil)eatur  auctoritas."  Among  the  names  attached  to 
this  letter  are  tboee  of  Silvanus,  primate  of  tbe  pror- 
ince  of  Numidia,  Alypius,  St.  Augustine,  Sevenis  of 
Mileum,  Fortunatus  ofCitlia,  and  I'ossi<ii(is.  Another 
and  more  confidential  letter  was  a«tdrcsse<l  to  Innocent 
by  five  North  African  bisho|is,  of  whom  Augustine  was 
one  (see  Mansi,  tr,  821  aq.).  PeUigius  also  sent  him  a 
letter  and  a  confession  of  faith,  which,  however,  were 
not  received  in  due  time.  ItnMxrnt  understood  both 
the  c«)ntr»vcrsy  and  the  interests  of  the  Koman  see.  In 
his  re(dy,  which  is  to  Ik>  fouml  in  Auijiiit,  Kjiitt.  p,  182, 
be  commended  the  Africaits  for  having  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  Itefore  which  it  waa 
seemly  that  all  the  affair*  i>f  Christendom  should  be 
brought.  He  praised  the  zeal  and  pastoral  care  of  the 
African  bisho|iis  briefly  established  the  true  doctrine  of 
grace,  and  condemned  PeUgios  and  Ccelestius,  with 
their  followers,  declaring  them  to  bo  separated  from  the 
Catholic  Church.  "Non  solum  enim,"  he  says,  "qui 
fnciunt  sed  etiam  qui  consentiunt  fncientibus.  digtii  sunt 
mortn;  quia  non  roultum  iiiteresse  arbitror  inter  com- 
mirtentis  animum  et  consentientis  favotem."  He  re> 
fraineil,  however,  from  giving  jmlgment  respecting  the 
Syno*l  of  Ditts|Hilis.  He  also  replitti  to  the  U  tters  which 
Augustine  and  tbe  four  bishops  —  Aurelius,  Alypia% 
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Bvodius,  and  Poiridins— liad  addretaed  to  him.  These 
letters  of  Innocent  were  written  io  a  cooDcU  beld  at 
Rome  upon  the  mibject  in  January,  417,  and  are  to  be 

found  ill  Mansi  (iii,  1071  »).).  Sfo  Schiil^tratcn,  Aniiq. 
Kcdet,  Afrit:  It't*.*.  vol.  iii;  N<trri!«,  llUt.  I'riai/.  i,  10; 
IcLtUAt^Cttncilifiiifurhirlitt,  ii,  HX>;  Gieaeler,  Kcck».  Hist. 
L  880  sq.;  Schaff,  Ckur.  h  II Uu  iii,  797}  Milmin, //if/. 
ofChrutianity.  p.  389,  I I  I  wj. 

Blilicz  \"nN  KuKMsiKU  (  A'n)m*'j»ij' : .  Juiin,  woa  one 
of  the  most  emiaeiit  precunon  of  the  iiuhemian  l{efor- 
mattoik  Of  bia  early  yean  little  la  known.  The  fact 
that  in  his  mature  yean  he  fir»t  en^ragcd  in  the  atudy 
of  the  German  language,  would  indicate  that  his  edu- 
onti'ui  mll^I  have  \m\\  aiijuirnl  (Isiulicn-  than  in  a 
German  university ;  poetsibly  in  Italy  or  at  Paiia,  or  in 
tab  own  eoontfy,  Monvia.  Commencing  hie  pnUie  o»> 
reer  as  a  priest  about  the  year  1350.  he  soon  attracted 
the  ncitice  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV,  who  w  as  alw  kinj; 
of  Bohemia,  and  becanu-  his  Hecrctary.  At  ilio  sauii- 
time,  aa  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Prague,  and  arch- 
deacon, be  occupied  a  conflpieuoot  eccleeiMtical  poeition. 
Kenipnin;:,  however,  all  his  prospects  of  promotion,  not- 
with-Htaiuliiij;  the  cnircatit*  of  the  bishop,  be  cho!*e  a 
lot  of  fMivcrty  and  hardship,  that  he  might  more  fully 
imitate  the  example  of  Christ.  For  six  roontba  be 
pfeaebed  to  tho  people  at  Biibop-teinitz ;  bat  fe«ini; 
lest  his  position  there  was  too  tempt inp.  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  he  rt'turned  to  rra^ue,  first  ofticiatiiip 
in  the  church  of  St.  Ni(  li<ilns.  in  the  Kleine  Seito,  and 
afterwarda  in  that  of  .St.  .^li^^ius,  in  the  old  city.  At 
tirat  hia  taearen  wem  few.  PeitaapttalalldnTian  dia- 
lect was  not  attractive.  His  reprrmf  of  «in,  and  his  ear- 
nest wonls,  however,  soon  attracted  notice.  Slultitudea 
thronged  to  hear  him.  He  preached  daily,  and  often 
three,  and  somelimea  five  aermoiia.  To  be  more  csten- 
tMtf  uwfol,  he  applied  Mmadf  to  the  atady  of  (Jer- 
nan^tbathe  night  aildrrss  himself  to  the  (Germans  of 
Prague.  The  evils  and  corruptions  of  the  tinnf  doubt- 
lejis  led  him  to  select  his  themes  of  discmipH'  largely 
from  the  Apocalypoe,  and  the  propheu  of  the  Old  Tca- 
taoMnt,  and  «re  long  the  oooring  of  Antichrist  became 
tba  btinleii  'if  liis  iiii!]iit  disconr^es.  He  lixeil  the  dntt' 
of  his  ouiniii:,'  at  A.l).  (i7.  nor  did  he  fear  to  rx- 
|KiHe  the  iiiiiiiiitie.H  which,  to  his  view,  seemed  lo  her- 
ald it.  l^eats,  Uslu^  and  ma|p«trat«a^  and  even  the 
emperor  bimsdf,  w«re  not  spared.  It  is  to  the  credit 

of  his  r<'|iiii 'uinti  for  sincerity  that,  not  withstanditif;  the 
hostility  which  he  provoketl  in  some  quarters,  he  was 
sustained  and  bcMcnded  hf  the  higlicet  poweta  in 
Church  and  State. 
In  18S7,on  the  report  that  the  pope  was  about  to  re- 

timi  fpTT!  Aviijiuiii  to  IJiime.  ^lilir/  ri"-iil\  i  <|  ti.  \  i>it 
and  coiilVr  wiib  htni.  l  ln*  |H>pe".H  arrival  wa-*  delayed; 
and  Milicz,  obedient  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit  within  him,  nailed  upon  the  doors  of  St. 
Fetei'a  the  sentence  which  had  ao  long  occupied  bi^ 
tboupht"  —  "Thf  Aiitichri«t  has  come."  He  zi  alnmly 
warned  the  |Mopie  ami  ihe  clergy  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  iniquity.  The  inquisitor,  encourofred  by  re- 
ports of  Hilica's  ouunie  in  Bohemia,  ordered  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment.  From  hia  prison  he  was  summoned 
to  preach  to  an  nsvmMy  of  the  cli  rixy,  bitf  his  full  re- 
lease did  ii»>l  lake  place  till  the  |x)[k's  arrival  in  IJoine 
in  13CK.  In  free  conference  with  the  po|K^  and  M>mc  «f 
the  cardinals  who  befriended  him,  be  moderated,  if  he 
did  not  modify  his  riewsi  On  hia  letom  to  Prague, 
where  he  succeeile<l  ("oiirad  Waldbau-ter  in  the  Tein 
Church,  his  entbusiai*tic  /.i  al  assumed  a  new  phasiie.  He 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  reform  of  the  vicious 
and  abandoned.  Scores  of  prostitutes  were  recalled  to 
repentance  and  virtae.  The  quarters  they  had  oecu- 

piril.lifri  ttirnro  the  ■<''andal  <if  the  l  ily,  were  tr.iii-'f.irnied. 
A  1  h.ijH  1  to  St.  .Mary  Magilalene  was  erected  (here,  and 
buildings  were  pro\  ided  for  the  residence  and  Support 
of  the  hundreds^  if  not  thmisanda,  that  were  icoovered 
tothepathsofTirtne.  lIilieB%  oonne  made  him  many 
Of  the  dcqgy,  Boaie  weie  Jedooa  of  hiiDt  and 


others  hated  him  for  his  rebukes.  Chogee^ 
up  against  him,  and  forwarded  to  the  pope  at  .\vignon. 
It  is  quite  significant  that  thesb  articles,  twelve  in  nuni'- 
bcr,  are  almost  filcnt  as  to  any  doctrinal  errors.  The 
pope,  however,  was  prejudiced  agaiiut  Milicz,  and  sum- 
moned bim  to  his  court,  to  amwcr  in  penoo.  Milics, 
promptly  responded  to  the  summons.  He  met  a  kindly 
reception,  and  succeede<l  in  vindicating  his  inrkocence. 
liut  his  carerr  w  a.-^  drawirin;  to  a  close.  He  was  taken 
sick  at  Aviguon,  and  died  June  29, 1374.  At  I'nigaa 
hia  deeearn  gave  oeeaalan  fbr  puUk  and  generaHawm 
tation. 

Of  the  Christian  character  and  devotion  of  Milicz, 

Matthio-s  of  .'allow  sfKaks  in  term 8  that  might  se<-in  ex- 
travagant if  the  actual  reitults  of  Milicz'*  labors  did  oot 
go  BO  Cur  to  JttsUfy  them.  Notwithstanding  the  eavjr 
which  was  felt  towards  him  by  some  of  the  clergy-,  and 
the  hostility  which  he  provoked  by  his  sharp  rebuke  of 
jirevailing  iniquity,  he  d<Mv*  not  seem  to  have  laiil  him- 
self open  Ui  the  charge  of  departing  seriously  from  the 
accepted  doctrines  and  naagea  of  tlM  Chmth.  Indeed, 
his  zeal  took  more  of  a  practical  than  a  speculative  di- 
rection, and  in  this  respect  only  can  he  lie  considered  as 
a  precursor  w  ho  prepared  the  way  for  Huss. 

Of  Uilicz's  writings,  some  are  still  extant  in  manii> 
aeript,  and  aooM  have  been  preserved  by  hia  ftiead  and 
admirer,  Matthias  von  .lanow  (q.  v.).  His  Latin  works 
were,  I.ibtUii*  </<-  AtJuhristo ;  Gratut  /hi,  or  sermons 
on  t  he  tKxa.sioii  of  Church  festivals  throughout  the  year; 
tad  JStrmoMS  Quodrigetitmiie*.  Of  bis  Bohemian  worksi 
cooancing  oi  aciuiuna  ano  pwiiis^  one  on^  naa  aeen 
pfinte^l  ni!'l.  tlioiigli  it  found  a  plare  in  the  Prohibtlaqr 
Index,  not  a  copy  of  it  is  now  known  to  exist. 

A  somewhat  detailed  account  of  Milicz  is  given  by 
Neander  in  bia  i/wforjr  lAe  Ciurck  (vuL  v).  To  the 
other  aouroea  of  faifonnatlon— besidea  AdMnoa  ( MUeA 
i,  lib.  iv,  84)  and  the  writings  of  Matthias  of  .lanow  — 
to  which  Neander  had  acce.-is,  must  he  added  I*.  .Jordan's 
/>iV  Vorldujtr  ths  lltifitifevthunui  in  liuhmtu.  wliich  pre- 
sents a  concise  sketch  of  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  Milica, 
and  Mattbiaa  dtStamr.  This  sketch,  leally  drawn  np 

liy  F.  I'alneky,  the  hislorian  of  Tlolieniia,  wa<  piil)li<hi"vl 
at  lirst  in  (lerinaiiy,  w  ith  the  name  of  1'.  .lordaii  atb\itl, 
since  at  the  time  it  wa«  douliiful  whether  the  lav^s  of 
the  press  in  Austria  would  ui-miit  its  publication  in  any 
of  il»  atatea. .  It  waa  fepubllahcd,lioweTer,  in  IM8,  wi- 
der the  name  of  its  real  author,  F.  Palacky :  atul  doubt- 
less furnishes  the  most  trustworthy  account  i  xtant  of 
the  subject  of  this  article.  S  e  also  (Jiliett,  Lift  >f  Uu$m 
(see  Index  in  voL  ii)  \  liardwick,  Ch.  UiM.  p.  397, 899; 
Gieader,  Eetki,  Hitt.  iii,  184  aq.;  Riddle^  i/iif.  ^Ila 
Papac':.  ii.  "i"? ;  Czerwinika,  Ctfi-h.  ihr  i  riiiijiif.  JTiriflie 
ill  hohmai  (HiM.  lMblt>,  vol.  i.    {JL  11.  G.) 

Militant,  Church,  n  term  applie<l  to  the  whUt 
cfingrfffotion  of  faithful  men  on  earth  (in  distinction  fn>m 
the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven),  aa  engaged  "to  light 
manfully"  under  Cbrist'a  banner  against  sin,  the  world, 
and  the  devil;  and  to  continue  bia  fiuthful  aoldien  (mi- 
lites)  and  serranta  unto  their  life'a  end.— Eden,  1%toL 

Military  Orders  is  a  term  applieil  to  thnc  cele- 
brated fraternities  whii  h  sprang  up  in  the  period  of 
the  f nimiUs  (q.  v.").  They  were  religious  asaociatiooa 
which  aroae  firom  a  mixture  of  the  religioua  cotbu8iai>m 
and  the  efaivalnnia  love  of  anna  which  ahnost  equally 
formed  the  characteristics  of  midi.vval  WH-i«  ty.  ITie 
lirst  origin  of  such  associations  may  Ik-  tract  d  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Christian  residents  of  ihe  Holy  l>and,in 
which  the  monks,  whose  first  duty  bad  bficn  to  sonre 
the  pilgriraa  In  the  hoB|ntal  at  Jcmsalem,  were  con- 

[Klled,  liy  the  necessity  of  .M  lf-defetirc,  to  as-iirne  thf 
character  of  stiMiers  as  well  as  of  monks,  1  hvM-  were 
Icrmed  Knighu  <f  St.  John.  See  HosriT.M.i.Etw.  The 
second,  the  order  of  the  Templar§  (q.  v.),  and  the  thiid, 
the  T^MiDiiKiringubf,  wen  the  eolipwth  ^ 
the  Cmaadca.  See  KxioHTBOODt,  Tbeae  mUitaxr  or- 
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dn  profttd  to  onite  reli^ons  towi  with  the  dntiM 

tn-l  ilis4*i|>!i!io  <if  a  warrior.  Tho  chief  olijcc'ts  tlicv 
claimed  to  have  in  view  wi-re  to  (li-fcDd  niui  supp^jrt 
CbrialiMiitjr,  by  force  of  arms,  a^aiust  the  Mobanmie- 
tei;  10  ke^  the  poUie  rawla  of  Falestine  fnn  kmag 
yhibi  wteh  lobbem;  and  to  Mmt  the  poor,  and  minia- 

lerdi  the  sick,  .unnn^  thuse  who  wero  proni[itf(l  tiy  th*' 
•pint  uf  the  times  tu  vimc.  as  pil^^tn^  the  various  placet* 
reputed  to  be  scenes  »t'  our  Lord's  earthly  career. 

The  inferior  oiden  of  Alcantara  and  Calatiava,  in 
Spain,  having  for  their  immediate  ohject  the  defence  of 
tbeireountrA- ac-ii<i^'  tt>''  M""r>.  as  \v<'ll  astlid-M^  of  Avis, 
ia  Pnrtui^al,  cbiiued  to  have  Ueii  iii.^iituinl  tor  liki- 
Wasoii*  a>  those  above  ni<-iilioii<'(l.  Tht-y  IoIIowmI  the 
CSilerciin  lule^  andaU  three  differed  rrum  tbe  Templara 
■ad  the  Knighta  of  St.  John  In  being  permitted  by  tbeir 
ia^Jitiite  to  marry  oiico.  The  »ame  privilrc'*  was  en- 
joytil  in  the  .Savoyard  ordfr  of  Knights  i>(  St,  Maurice 
and  the  FIcmLoh  onler  of  Sl  Hubert.  i)n  the  contrary, 
the  Tentonic  k night who  bad  their  origin  in  tbe  Cru- 
arita  [ace  TBorosric  KMiaitTM],  were  bound  by  an  ab- 

mIhH  vow  of  chasiity. 

With  the  varying  cooditiona  of  society,  thci^  n  ii^- 
iotu  aasociatioits  have  at  variona  tiiMB  been  abulishiHl 
er  Men  into  dianae;  bol  aaoat  aC  ttiaa  atill  sobaiat  in 
the  fam  of  eidefa  of  knighthood,  and,  in  acme  of 
thm,  atttmpts  liavp  recently  been  made  to  revive, 
with  ccrtAiu  nuHlitications,  the  iponaatic  character 
which  they  orif^inallv  ponesaed.  See  Ix;a,  //«^  nf 
Saeadalat  CMmeg,  ek  xui;  tiioatiiiani,  Ordiid  Jiiti' 

MiUtx.  SecHiLHB. 

Milk  is  deaignaced  ^  twoHelmw  woida  of  diitinct 

■gniOcmtiotu 

Labn  (fikaltA%fal,  L  e.  rieht  Gr.  fSka)  denotes 

'  w  MMMl  milk.  Thi«,  in  it.-*  fresh  State,  oppears  to 
been  uae\l  vt  ry  lar^^ely  amon^;  the  Hebrcwti,  as  is 
oni.iry  aniuni;  fieoplc  who  have  many  cattle,  and 
yet  nuke  but  qiaring  uaa  of  tbeir  ileah  for  fiwd  (aee  Job 
iai,M;  Judg.  ir,  19).  It  ia  not  a  mere  adjunct  in 
cwAirv.  or  restricted  to  rh<-  iisi-  of  the  yountr,  although 
it  is  naturally  tlu-  characteristic  AmmI  of  childhood,  both 
frooi  its  simple  and  nutritive  qualities  (I  i'cu  ii,  2),  and 
patticolariy  aa  ooniraatcd  with  neat  (1  Cor.  iii,2{  Uch. 
r,  It):  but  beyond  thia  it  ia  regnded  aa  anbetantial 

food  a.l.if.t*  '1  alik'-  to  nil  ai^n*  .isi'l  cln-st  -i.  Hence  it  is 
cnunifrated  among  "the  principal  ti»iii|,'s  lor  the  whole 
ose  of  a  man'a  life"  (Keclu.-*.  xxxix,  ■H't).  It  frecpiently 
ocean  in  ooonectioa  with  honey,  aa  a  delicacy  (Ex<n'i. 
iii,  t;  ziil,5;  Joali.  t,  <;  Jer.  xi,  5;  oomp.  Dio  Chry<t. 
«xv,p.43};  SfralN).  XV,  p. Tl.'i'.  I  n  rcailing  of  milk  in 
Scripture,  the  milk  of  cows  naturally  pri'^enti*  iUklf  to 
tbe  mind  of  the  Eanpean  reader;  but  in  Western  Asia, 
and  especially  among  the  pastoral  and  aeniiMstonl 
people,  not  only  oowa,  but  goars.  sheep,  and  camels  are 
mjui*'  |.i  ;^iv<.'  their  milk  for  the  Mu-itfiiancc  .  f  nian. 
Thai  thi«  wa»  alj«>  the  ca-w  am<ini;  the  Hchrtw*  mav  U- 
dearly  inferred  even  from  the  Alight  intimations  which 
the  Scriptnca  affiKd.  Thua  we  read  of  "butter  of  kine, 
and  uillc  of  aheep"  (Dent  xxxii.  14):  and  in  Prov. 
xxvii, -.'T.  the  emphatic  iniimniion.  "Thou  >hall  have 
g^uLs  milk  for  fiMMi."  ^tnis  to  imply  that  tlii-  wan  con- 
litlercd  the  U'st  for  uh«>  in  the  Nim|)le  state  (romp.  I'linv, 
UTiii,33:  see  IUi8seU'awl^7>o,  ii,  12;  Sonnini,  7'rar.'i, 
l»  sq.;  Bochart,  ttierax.  i.  717  *(\.\  "Thirty  milch 
cam.  1- ■  %vi  rr-  ainoii;,'  the  cattle  whii  h  .lacot*  pre<wnied 
(u  bis  brother  1-.j«u  ^,Ge^.  xxxii,  lit),  implying  tlie  ubc 


The  aoBt  atiikiiig  acriptmal  alluHOD  to  milk  is  that 
vUeli  Ibrbida  a  kid  to  be  seethed  in  ita  mother'H  milk, 
sinl  iu  imjK.rtance  is  atteMiHl  by  its  Ixiiig  thrice  re- 
|*ate<l  (Ex«id.  xxiii.  lU;  xxxiv,  16:  Deut.  xiv,  21). 
The  following  are  the  moat  remarkable  views  respecting 
it:  (1.)  That  it  probifaila  the  eating  of  tbe  foetus  of  the 
IMt  aa  a  ddieaqy:  but  there  ia  not  the  least  evidence 
(kit  the  Jawa  ware  ever  atiachad  to  thia  ^■w 
VL-K 


Inxnry.   (S.)  That  it  pieventa  the  Md  bring  kflled  tiD 

it  i  it;ht  days  old,  when,  it  ia  said,  it  might  (suh'-i-t 
wittioiii  the  milk  of  its  mother.  (^3.)  Th\*  ground  is 
admitted  by  tbu««c  who  deduce  a  further  reason  fmdl 
the  Cact  that  a  lud  was  not,  until  tbe  eighth  day,  lit  for 
sacrillee.  Bat  there  appears  no  good  f«aaon  why  a  kid 
!«liHii!ii  l)f  i!c«crilKMi  H!<  "in  itx  motlu'rV  milk.'  in  tlio^ 
(Utyis  more  than  in  any  oiIkt  days  of  the  period  during 
which  it  ia  ouckleii.  (4.)  Others,  therefore,  maintain 
that  the  eating  of  a  sucking  kid  u  alK^ther  and  abw 
lutely  prohibited.  But  a  gnat  snrktea  it*  kid  for  three 
months,  and  it  i>  ii'-i  lik<  l>  ili.nr  the  .lew.i  were  so  !oiig 
forliidilcn  the  use  ol  it  lor  f«M»il.  No  I'mwl  is  forhiddeu 
hut  a.s  unclean,  and  a  kid  ceased  to  be  unclean  on  the 
eighth  day,  when  it  was  fit  for  aacriflce;  and  what  waa 
fit  fat  sacrifice  could  not  he  unlft  for  food.   (5.)  That 

the  proliiliiiioii  was  meant  to  iircM  nt  tli-'  'lam  and  kiil 
from  being  slain  at  the  same  time.  But  thLs  iit  forbidden 
with  reference  to  the  goat  and  other  animals  in  expretf« 
terms,  and  theie  seema  to  b«  no  laaaoQ  why  it  diouki  be 
re|»eated  In  this  remarltable  form  with  lef^rence  to  the 
goat  only.  I  <>. '  ( )thi  rs  undcntandift  literally,  a»  a  pre- 
cept designed  to  encourage  humane  feelings.  liut,  aa 
Michaelis  asks,  how  came  the  Israelites  to  hit  u|M)n  the 
strange  whim  of  boiling  a  kid  in  milk,  and  juft  in  the 
milk  uf  its  own  mother?  (7.)  Still,  andemaixllng  the 
t'  Xt  literally,  it  is  pojtjiihle  that  thi>  was  i.ot  a  common 
act  of  ccMikery,  but  an  idoUtrous  or  magical  rite.  Mai- 
moniden,  in  his  Mort  Sthockm^  urges  thu  opinion,  ami 
adduces  the  fact  that  in  two  of  the  above  Biwugta  the 
practice  is  spoken  of  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
thrtK-  great  annual  feasts  (ExchI.  xxiii,  17,  111;  \x\iv. 
2<i,  'Ai),  although  he  admits  that  he  "  hail  not  yet  been 
able  to  rind  it  in  the  Zabian  hooka."  This  opinion  ia 
cunrirmed  by  an  extract  which  Codwortb  (/^mtomijm* 
eoncrmiriff  the  True  Xafim  nf  tht  lAirtFt  Supjttr,  p.  .SO) 
gives  from  an  ancient  Karaite  commentary  on  tin-  Pen- 
tateuch; it  has  been  supporteil  by  .Spencer  (/>•  Lrf/ibtit 
//ekr.  ii,  9,  §  2),  and  has  been  advocated  by  Le  Cierc, 
Dathe,  and  other  able  writers;  it  is  also  corrobonitetl  by 
the  addition  in  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  in  some  degree 
by  the  Targum.  (H.)  Michaeli!*,  however,  advances  a 
quite  new  opinion  of  his  owiu  He  takes  it  far  granted 
that  bos,  rendered  "seethe,"  may  signify  to  roast  as 
well  OS  to  boil,  which  i.s  hardly  disfjutable;  that  the 
kid's  mother  is  not  here  limite«l  to  the  real  mother,  but 
applies  to  any  goat  that  has  kitWecl;  that  here  de- 
notes not  miU;  but  biilltr;  and  that  tbe  precept  is  not 
rcstrictetl  to  kids,  but  extends  not  only  to  Iambs  (which 
i*  generally  granted),  but  to  all  other  not  forbidden  ani> 
mnls.  Having  crci  tcd  these  pro]>!«.  Micharlis  Imilds 
upon  them  the  conjerture  that  the  motive  of  the  pre- 
cc|>t  woH  to  endear  to  the  Israelites  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  abounded  in  oil,  and  to  make  them  forget  their 
Eg^-ptian  buttrr.  Mosea,  therefore,  to  prevent  their 
having  any  li>iiging  desire  to  rciuni  to  id.it  eomitry, 
enjoins  them  to  um*  oil  in  cooking  their  victiuiU,as  well 
as  in  M-asoning  their  sacrifices  (^Afomtueku  Rrrht,  pi.  iv, 
p.  210).  Thia  is  ingenious,  hut  it  is  open  to  objection. 
The  postulates  cannot  readily  Ik>  grante«l,  and,  if  grant- 
ed, the  conclusion  deduced  from  tliem  is  sram  ly  ju-f, 
seeing  that,  as  (ieddes  remarks, "  there  waa  no  need  nor 
temptation  for  the  Israelites  to  fctum  to  Egypt  on  ao- 
count  of  ita  butter,  when  they  possessed  a  country  that 
fiowed  with  milk  and  honey"  (Criticfil  Remarks,  ]u  257). 
See  Km. 

In  its  figurative  use,  milk  occurs  sometimes  simply 
as  the  sign  of  abandanoe  (Gen.  xlix,  1*2:  Ezek.  xxv, 4; 
Joel  iii,  1^ etc);  bat  move  frequently  in  combination 
with  honey— "milk  and  honey"  being  a  plirase  whlclt 
occurs  about  twenty  tiini  ■•  in  SiTi|itiiri-.  'l  liiis  a  rieh 
and  fertile  soil  is  des<-ril»  d  a-^  a  "lan<l  tlowim;  with  milk 
and  hoo^;"  which,  although  usually  8Aid  of  Palestine^ 
is  also  applied  to  other  fruitful  countries^  as  Egypt 
(Numb,  xvi,  13).  This  figure  is  by  no  meatia  pecoliar 
to  the  Hebiewa,  hut  ia  flnqueDtlj  mat  irith  in 
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cal  writers.  A  bcaiiUful  example  occun  in  Euripides 
(Hiii  rh.  Hence  ita  use  to  domxe  the  fixnl  of  chil- 

dren. Milk  is  aiao  cunsuiiitly  employe*!  as  a  Rvmbol  oC 
tbe  elementaiy  paita  or  rutUmenu  of  doctrine  ( 1  Cor. 
Ui,  2;  Hell.  V,  12,  13);  and,  from  its  purity  and  sim- 
plicity, it  ia  alao  made  to  symbolize  the  unadulterated 
Word  of  God  (1  Pet.  ii,2:  comp.  laa.  Iv,  1). 

The  term  n'ndfft^i    milk  out"  in  I-.i.  1  \vi.  1 1 ,  is 
maUats',  which  occurn  mily  in  thai  (lU.vMigi-,  ami  npimr- 
ently  ligniHe!;  to  swl:  tifilraw  out  something  swct  i  \Nith 
leUdifM  milk  fivm  Uie  brant;  it  i«  put  aa  « a)-iiitwl  of 
•iNuidant  aatiiftedan. 

2.  njjiisn,  chrmuh',  from  nXH,  to  con f/ulafr),  is  alwaya 
translated  "butter"  in  the  Autiiurized  Version.  It  seems 
to  mean  Iwth  butter  and  curiUod  milk,  but  mo.»t  j;enor- 
allc  the  hitlt  r;  and  llic  cipiitcxl  vviU.  in  UV'-I  cax-*, 
gcst  tbe  distinction,  which  has  bci:n  neKk-ctiil  by  uur 
iniNilalaiB.  It  waa  thia  curdled  milk,  highly  esteemed 
as  a  refreshment  in  the  Fast  (where  it  ia  called  Ubbm, 
see  Russell's  AUfifto,  i,  \M;  liurckhardt,  Trar.  ii,  697, 
727;  Uiibiii^iii.  ii,  !•?.'> ;  iii.  ,'»7 1 »,  that  Abraliain  Mt  Ix;- 
fure  tbe  angels  (titn.  xviii,  H) ;  and  it  was  the  same 
that  Jad  gave  to  Sisera,  instead  of  the  water  which 
he  askeil  (Judg.  v,  '25),  as  Josephus  particularly  notes 
(yiiXa  lta<^of>ix  »}<"»/.  Auf.  v,  5,4);  it  was  produced 
from  one  of  the  p  iii-.^Kin  iMittles  which  arc  still  u!<4-d 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Ikiiouina  (Judg.  i\',  19);  comp. 


Homrr.   The  embleiM  of  milk  and  boney  were  in  oae 

as  1  :irly  .-i^  the  third  and  fourth  ci-nturic-i.  Salniasius 
auil  some  ullicrs  suppose  that  ihey  were  given  to  tbe 
communicant  inaiead  of  the  Kucbariat.  TMa,bo««rcr, 
ia  a  miatake,  fur  tbe  Eucharist  was  administrred  at 
the  same  time  (Halmasius,  ap.  Suietr.  Th*$aur.  pt.  ii,  p. 
'i^Ci  K  'I'l  rt iiUinii  Mivs  it  Ha-  a  ^ipl  of  new  birth,  and 
that  the  cuwinunicant.t  U-cauu-  a»  children  adopted  into 
(lod'a  fimily— "  Inde  suscepii  lacii  et  mellia  coDConliiiHi 
pneguatamua"  (TertulL  Itt  cor.  Mil.  c.  3).  St.  Jerome 
saya  this  was  done  in  allusion  to  thoM-  passages  of  tbe 
a|M»8tlc,  "  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  Mnmg 
meat;"  and  to  St.  Fcter's  saying  above;  for  milk  de- 
notea  the  iiniocency  of  childieo  (Coawwaf. in  Et.  LY,  i). 
Clemens  Alexandriniui  also  takes  notice  of  this  custom, 
saying,  "As  stmn  as  we  ore  born,  we  are  iiourLihcd  with 
milk,  wliicli  isihr  iiuirimcnt  of  ilie  Ixird ;  and  wlien  we 
are  bom  again,  we  are  honored  with  tbe  hope  of  rot  bj 
the  pramiw  of  JeniMlem  wMeh  b  above,  who*  itfa  a^ 
to  rain  milk  and  honey :  for  by  these  material  things  we 
are  asa^uretl  of  that  wu  n  <l  AkkI"  (( "h  ni.  AU  xandr.  i. »!, 
103).  We  learn  lurilier,  from  the  third  t'ouin  il  of  t  sr- 
thagr,  that  tbe  milk  and  boney  had  a  peculiar  couaccra- 
lion  diatinet  Ami  that  of  tbt  Euchariat  (CadL  £rehK. 
A flic.  can.  37,  ny.  .Tustellun) — "Nothing  else  should  be 
»)(reretl  in  the  Mcranienti'  of  the  boily  and  blood  of  the 
Litrd  but  what  t)ie  Ixni  commanded,  that  is  bread  and 
wine  mingled  wiUi  water.    But  the  fint-fniita,  and 
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BoKkhMrdt^i  A'(i<M^i,45).  As  it  woald  keep  for  •  oon-  lioney  and  ailk,  whtdi  an  ofliered  on  one 


siderable  time,  it  waa  particularly  adapted  to  the  um 
of  travellers  (  J  Sam,  xvii,  29).  In  thii*  Mate  milk  ac- 
quires a  >>lii;liily  iii>  l^riariii};  i>ower.  if  ki  |ii  Kmj;  enough, 
laa.  vii,2'^  is  the  oitly  text  in  which  the  word  is  coupled 
with  **  honey,"  and  there  it  ia  a  Mgn  of  aeareity,  not  of 
(ilenty, aa  when  honey  is  coupled  with  fresh  milk,  it 
means  that  there  being  no  fruit  or  ^raiii,  the  nmnant 
would  have  to  live  on  milk  and  honey  :  and.  jKrhajif. 
that  milk  itaelf  would  be  ao  acaroe  that  it  would  be 
needful  to  uae  it  with  eoooomy,  and  lienoe  to  curdle  it, 
a-,  fresti  milk  cannot  lie  preserved  for  char}'  use.  .\l- 
thoiiijh,  however,  this  word  pro|H'rly  denoles  curdled 
niilk.  it  !H»em8  also  to  l>e  soinelinie!*  uikhI  for  milk  in 
general  (Ueut.  xxxii,  14 ;  Job  xx,  15 ;  Isa.  vii,  15). 
Bvrnm;  Cmaaic. 

JjfhfHix  is  !«till  extensively  iio-il  in  the  F.fi^t :  nt  certain 
aeasons  of  the  year  the  \nn>r  altiiost  live  u|niu  it.  while 
till  iipiier  clas"«e»  eat  it  with  sidail  or  meat  <  l;u«>ell,  i, 
lltl).  Ii  is  still  offered  in  boopitality  to  the  pawing 
atranger  (Robiaaon,  IN&.  Rn, i,  671 ;  ii, 70, Sll)— ao  ikee- 
ly.  iinlfod,  that  in  some  |iart-  of  Arabia  it  would  be  re- 
ganled  as  a  scaiulal  if  ujoiuy  were  receivt-*!  in  return 
(  Burckhardt's  A  rabia,  i,  I'JO;  ii,  lOi'i  u  I'he  melhiKl  now 
punued  in  ita  preparation  ia  to  boil  the  milk  over  a  ak>w 
lirp,  adding  to  it  a  small  piece  of  old  MAm  or  aooe  other 
aciil  in  order  to  make  it  coagulate  ( Ku'well.  .-I /»•/'/«».  i, 
ll*<.  .■!7(i;  Hurekhardt.  .1 /(iWri,  i,  — Kitto;  .Smith. 
S'e  Fo<)l>. 

Milk  and  Homky  vted  ai  Bapfitm,  —  The  prac> 
tiee  ct  tasting  milk  and  iMHier  at  baptian  appean  to 

have  been  founde<l  upon  the  pnimises  made  to  the  Is- 
raelites (  K.xtHl.iii.H.  17;  xxxiii.3).  They  were  prolmbly 
regarded  a.-*  appropriate  emblems  nt  the  admiiii»i ration 
of  that  aacnuoent  by  which  we  are  introduced  into  that 
new  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  the  apiritaal 
kinL''lom  of  (lod  under  the  (to-ipel.  The  lasting  of  milk 
niJiy  lie  >iu|i|H>K-d  to  refer  esjieciidly  to  the  wtirds  of  St. 
r<  i<  r.  '  Ah  new-bom  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby"  (1  Pet,  ii,  2);  a 
passage  whieh  waa  applied  to  baptiam.   Aa  milk  de> 

ttoteti  the  -]  iril  u'll  n  luri-tiitu  iu  affnrded  by  (hnI's  Word, 
80  honey  di  iimt  ii  iis  iilca-yuiuiesn  or  atin'i'aliU-iiess  to 
the  miiul  and  heart  of  a  rei>ewed  yn'r-'on  i  I'mi.  xix.  1 1 ; 
catix,  10ft;  Hev.  x,  9, 10).  And  tbe  use  of  honey  at  ba(i- 
tiam  may  have  aenred  to  remiitd  heiicTen  of  the  au|H>ri 


oritv  of  the  <  'hristian  di-?"  ligation  over  the  .lewish.  since 


day  for  the  mystery  <if  infants,  though  they  l>e  offeretl 
at  the  altar,  nhall  have  their  own  p«'culiar  beiinlicii<in, 
that  they  may  lie  distingubhed  from  tbe  sacrament  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  tbe  Lord."  Here  we  ace  that 
milk  and  honey  w«w  only  to  be  oflbed  on  ona  anleBa 
day,  that  is.  on  tbe  great  Sabbath,  or  Saturday  befbn 
Enter,  whii  h  was  the  most  solemn  time  of  baptism; 
aiitl  oidy  for  the  myslcrj-  of  infanis,  that  is,  persons 
newly  baptixed,  wbo  were  commonly  called  infanta,  in 
a  myatieal  aeoae,  tWm  their  new  birth,  ia  the  AlKeaa 
Churcli.  In  the  time  of  the  founcil  of  Trtillo  the  offer- 
ing ol'  na)k  and  honey  at  the  altar  was  forbidden  (comp. 
Cvfx:  TniU.  can,&7  ).  S<-e  Hiddle,  CkrUliun  Anfiqvitiftf 
See  I  p.  620;  Ayer,  Tnatury  qfHOle  A'mnrJn/yr,p.o61 ;  Cole» 
I  man,  Aneini  CArMnnfsr,  p.  4M;  Bbgham,  AmUfinUi* 
o/thf  l.iifin  Church,  i.  WH>  m).  ;  ii,  Ih'y  si]. :  Iladi^  BetkUk 
/Act. ;  August!,  Ckrittl,  A  rchaoiw/y,  ii,  41G 

Mill  (C7nn,  rtoha'pim,  the  two  mUbtomn,  fiooi 

nn^,  to  bruUef  Exod.  xi,  5;  '"mills,"  Numb.  x.  8; 
"  niilUtones,"  Isa.  xlvii,  2 ;  Jer.  xxv,  10 ;  "  nether*'  mill* 
stone,  Deut.  xxiv,  6 ;  ftvXun',  Matt,  xxiv,  21.  Each 
millstone  was  called  H^Q,  pi^lack,  a  tOee  or  (Hcce,  as  of 
fruit,  in  C^nt.  iv,  3  :  1  .Sara.  xxx.  12;  always  "piece"  of 
a  roitl.stone,  Judg.  ix,  t>^i;  2  .Sam.  xi,  21 ;  Job  xli,  24; 
Cr.  ftiXoc,  Malt,  xviii, 6;  Lulte xvii,2;  Rer.  xviii,  21, 
22).  The  mill  (properly  njns,  tarhamth',  a  " grind- 
ing," £ccL  xii,  4 ;  X'>7\1i,  ttckou', "  to  grind,"  Lam.  r,  IS; 
6r.  |iwXi|)  Ibr  giindlRK  gnrin  had  not  wheOy  aupftaednl 
thenortar  for  iKumding  it  in  the  time  of  Mo«m'«  (NumK 
xl,  8V  .See  MnirrAit.  Ihii  tine  meal — that  is,  rocal 
(ground  or  {Miundi  d  line — is  mentioiu>d  S4i  early  as  the 
time  of  Abraliam  (Vtcn,  xviii,  6) :  hence  miUs  and  wof- 
tan  mint  have  been  prerioualy  imown.  Hce  Gmt& 
The  mill  <-ommon  among  the  Hebrews  dilTi  rtil  little 
from  that  which  is  in  use  to  this  day  throughout  U'ist-. 
em  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  It  con.«i.sted  of  two  cir- 
cular atonea,  two  feet  in  diameter  and  half  a  foot  thidi. 
The  lower  ia  called  tbe  "nether  milletooe"  (Job  xH,  16 
'2J]>,  and  fJie  upper  the  "rider"  (.'iidf:.  ix.  fi3;  2  Sam. 
xi,  21 ).  The  former  was  ustudly  tixed  to  the  tiiH^r,  and 
had  a  slight  elevation  in  the  centre,  or,  in  other  wcurda, 
waa  alightly  oonvex  in  tbe  upper  auiftce.  Tbe  upper 
atone  had  a  ooncavi^  in  ita  under  auHhea  fitting  to,  or 
receiving,  thf  convexity  of  the  lower  stone.  Tlure  was 
a  hole  in  the  to|»,  through  which  the  grain  was  uitn>- 


undtr  the  hitter  tluTc  was  a  law  against  the  use  of  boney      ,  , ,  ^  ^    

onaooouiitof  itaJiaMliQrtooonapt.  Sea  I  dnoed  hgr  bandfula  at  a  tioMi  Tha  upper  atoaa  had  aa 
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eprigbt  ttiek  6xed  in  it  M  a  handle,  by 
vliich  it  wu  made  to  turn  upon  the 
lower  «tooe,«n(l  by  this  action  the  grain 
was  ^,TiH»nd,  and  came  out  at  the  otl^ca. 
As  there  veie  neither  public  miUt  nor 
bakers,  except  the  king's  (<>eii.  xl,  2  ; 
Uoa.  vii,  iS),  each  family  poisewod  a 
mill;  and,  a»  it  wan  in  daily  use,  it  waa 
made  an  infriugcnieot  of  ihc  law  fur  a 
penan  to  talie  aoothcr'a  mill  or  mill- 
•tnoe  ill  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv,  ti}.  ^ice 
MtLLOTOMC  On  the  aeoonJ  day,  in 
warm  cIitnate^  bread  becomca  dry  biid 
iuMpid:  hence  the  iiece^ily  of  baking 
every  day,  and  hc-ncc  al7*>  the  daily 
grilling  at  the  milla  early  in  the  morii- 
■Qg.  8ee  BJtBAOk  It  ia  worked  by 
vomen,  sometimce  aioglj  and  aomc> 
tiraea  two  t4>p?thcr,  who  are  uaualtj' 
•eaied  on  the  bare  giouiid  (Im.  xlvii,  I , 
S)  ^ racing  each  other}  both  have  Inild 
of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper  i« 
tamed  round  on  the  *  nether*  mtU- 
•tooe.  The  imc  wboae  right  liaiul  is  diaengaged  thrawa 
in  the  f;rain  as  occaaioD  requires  throu;;h  the  hulo  in 
the  upper  atone. 


Modern  E^nrpliao  HIIL 


whedt«arriag«a  in  the  West.   Hence  the  aound  »f  the 

mill  is  the  indication  of  fieareful  houschoUl  life,  and  the 
It  is  not  correct  to  uy  that  one  pushea  |  abMiice  of  it  i«  a  aif!^  of  dcwlatiou  and  al>andonRieRt: 


it  half  round,  and  then  the  other  leizea  the  handle^ 


Oriental  Hand'milL 

Tlua  wmlil  be  alow  work,  and  would  gire  a  tpasmodic 
ntotiiMl  to  the  atone.  Both  retain  their  hold,  and  pull 
tOf  or  push  fron\y  as  men  do  with  the  whip  or  cross-cut 
Mw.  The  proverb  of  our  ,Saviour  (Slatt.  xxiv,  4I>  ia 
true  to  life,  for  women  only  grind.  I  cannot  recall  an 
instance  in  which  men  were  at  the  mill"  (Thomson, 
Aomf  aitd  ^)Milvii,29^),  The  labor  is  ver>-  hard,  and 
the  task  of  grindiiif;  U  in  conse<|tiencc  |>erf<>rmi'd  only 
by  tbe  lowest  aervants  (CxoiL  xi,  5,  corap.  Plant.  Merc, 
ii,  3)  and  captives  (Judg.  xvi,  21 ;  Job  xxxi,  10;  Isa. 
xlrii,  1,2;  Imi.  v,  13 ;  o>mp.  Homer,  Od.  rii,  103 ;  Sue- 
tonius 7>b>  ^  Grinding  is  reckoncil  in  the  Mishna 
{Skeiialk,  vii,  2)  among  the  chief  hoiiscludd  duties,  to 
be  peffortned  by  the  wife  unless  she  brought  with  her 
one  aerrant  (CHhuhoAtVth\x  in  which  eaae  she  waa 
ittUeved  from  grinding;,  baking!:,  and  waahini;,  but  was 
still  oUigetl  to  suckle  her  child,  make  her  hiutlMind's 
bed,  and  work  in  wnoL  Among  the  Fellahs  of  the  Hau- 
ran,  one  of  tbe  chief  articles  of  furniture  described  bv 
BucUurdt  (J^ria^  p.  292)  ia  the  *'kw»d-^  which  ia 
tned  in  summer  when  there  is  no  water  in  the  wadies  to 
drive  the  mills."  The  operation  occasions  considerable 
noise,  and  its  simultaneous  performance  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  hoosea  or  tenu  forms  one  of  the  sounds  as  indica- 
t>r«  of  an  active  population  in  the  East  aa  the  aonndof 


"Whan  the  aound  of  the  mill  ia  low'  (EccL  xii,  A). 
No  more  aOecting  picture  of  utter  desolation  could  ]gK 
imagiued  than  that  conveyed  in  the  threat  deitounced 
against  Judah  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(xxy,  IQ):  will  take  from  them  the  voice  of  mirth, 
and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  tbe  bridegroom 
and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  sound  of  the  miUjUimet, 
and  the  tight  of  the  candle''  (corap.  Rev.  xvili,  22). 
The  song  of  the  women  grinding  is  8up|io»ed  by  some 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  aUive  passage  of  Ecclesiastes, 
and  it  waa  evidently  so  understo(Kl  by  the  Sept.;  but 
Dr.  Kobinsftit  aaya  (i,  485^  We  heard  no  tong  aa  an 
accom|uiniment  to  the  work,"  and  Dr,  llackett  (BibL 
lUtut.  p.  49)  describes  it  rather  as  shrieking  than  sing- 
ing. It  is  alluded  to  in  Homer  {Od.  xx,  lUd-l  19);  and 
Athenania  (xiv,  p.  619  <t)  refers  to  a  peculiar  chant 
which  was  sung  by  women  winnowing  com,  and  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes  in  the  Thf*moj)hi)i-Uizut<r, 

The  hand-mills  of  the  ancient  Eg^'ptians  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  like  them  were  worked  by  women  (Wil- 
kinson, .IfK".  Kg.  ii,  IIS,  etc).  "They  had  also  a  large 
mill  on  a  verj-  similar  principle,  but  the  stones  were  of 
far  greater  power  and  dimensions;  and  this  could  only 
have  been  turned  by  cattle  or  asses,  like  th<^  of  the 
ancient  Romans  and  of  the  modem  Cairenea.*'  It  was 
the  millstone  of  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven  by  an  asi^ 
which  is  alluded  to  in  >Iatt.  xviii,  6  (pvXo^  <ii'ir/>i:),  to 
<li!<tii)guish  it,  aays  lightfoot  (Uor.  Ilrbr.  ad  loc.),  from 
those  small  mills  which  weie  uied  to  grind  spices  for 
the  wound  of  drcumcision,  or  for  the  deligfata  of  the 
Habbath,  and  to  which  both  Kimchi  niul  Jarcht  find  a 
reftrtnce  in  Jer.  xxv,  10.  Of  a  married  uuui  with  slen- 
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te  nCMW  it  in  said  in  the  Talmud  (Kidduskin,  p.  29  6), 
"With  a  millstone  on  hU  neck  he  studipn  the  law,"  and 
tlu-  cxpresBion  isptill  proverbial  (Teiullaii.  >•  fi rtfr, 
p.lbl).  The  ordinary  mill  of  the  Komaus  howovcr, 
waa  caMitiaUjr  like  the  ooideal  hind-mill  of  the  East, 
aa  specimens  preserved  among  the  ruins  of  bake-houses 
in  I'omiK-ii  show  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Aiitiij.    \ .  M<(la). 

It  waK  tliL'  movable  iip|KT  oiiilslone  of  the  hand-mill 
with  which  the  woman  of  Thebes  broke  Abimelech's 
skull  (Judg.  ix,  a3).  It  now  generally  made,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Thoms«)n,  of  a  porous  lava  brought  from  the 
Haur.tn,  botli  >t mi  -  iK'inn  of  the  same  matrrial ;  but. 
says  the  same  travelk-r, "I  have  seen  tht-  mthtr  nimif 
of  a  compact  sandstone,  and  quite  thick,  while  the  iip]»  r 
waa  of  this  lava,  probably  because  from  its  lightne.s!«  it 
ia  the  more  easily  driven  round  with  the  hand"  {Liiml 
oaif  J%iolr,ii,29<)).  The  ixinius  lava  to  w  liii  h  he  n  frrs 
ia  pmibibly  the  !«.<ime  as  the  black  tufa  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt  {Syrin,  p.  57),  the  blocks  of  which  are 
brought  from  the  Ix-jah,  and  are  fashioned  into  mill- 
stones by  the  inhabitants  of  Ezra,  a  viUape  in  the  Hau- 
raii.  "Tliey  vary  in  |irirc  .  nriliii;;  to  th(  ir  ^i/.(■,  frmii 
iiftecii  to  sixty  piastres,  and  are  preferred  to  all  others 
on  accouot  of  the  baldness  of  the  stone." 

()nepaaeage(Lam.v,13)is  dcser\-inKof  notice,  which 
i!i*liei!«el  (/V  ifoti»  Manual.  Vet,  in  I'fjolini,  vol,  xxix) 
e\(>laias  in  n  nianiU'r  whieh  ^ive.s  it  a  |M>int  tbnl  lost 
in  our  Auth.  Vera.  It  may  be  rendcreil,  "The  choice 
(men)  bore  the  mill  /<v*on),  and  the  youths 

itiimblcd  Ix  iu'ath  lli<'  w  h.hI  ;"  the  wchkI  iK-ing  the  wood- 
work or  shaft  of  the  mill,  which  tbo  captives  were  com- 
pelled to  carry.  There  are,  moreover,  allnsloas  to  other 
apparatus  roniieeted  with  the  operation  of  grinding — the 
sieve,  or  boiler  (Hf  3,  naphah',  laa.  xxx,  'it);  or  rt^^S, 
il&oraA',  Ainea  fx,  9),  and  the  hopfwr,  though  the  lat- 
ter is  only  found  in  the  Mi*hna  (Zabim,  iv,  8),  and  was 
a  late  invention.  W  e  al^i  luid  in  the  Mishna  (Dtmai, 
iii,  4)  that  mention  is  made  of  a  miUer  OT'Bt  tochn), 
indicatiofi  that  grinding  grain  was  recogniwd  a?  a  dis- 
tinct occM|»ation.  Wind-mills  and  water-mills  arc  of 
I  recent  date.— Smith ;  Kitto. 


Mill.  David,  D.D.,  a  noted  rierman  DrientaliM. 
was  Ix'ni  in  KnnifxxlM'rg,  Pnissia,  Ajiril  Ki,  Iti'.ii.  Called 
to  Hollnml,  he  a<  i  i  |.t<  <i  a  pnifrs<onthip  In  the  I'liiver- 
dty  of  UtrcchU  He  died  May  22,  1766.  His  ablest 
work  Is,  tHgnertntifmn  Srietta  Varia  8.  LUi,  ft  AmH- 
qui(,ih'<  (I,  i,nf,,/;^  r  ,j:,i„  ,Tpoimt«tHiBiutraiiie$tCMn$ 

tectniilm  llal.  171.!). 

Mill,  James,  an  rmincnt  Hrilish  nictnplivsician  and 
political  erononii'i,  >va.s  bnni  <>t' Imnibl)'  parentagi'  in  lhi> 
neighborhood  of  Montrose,  .Scotland,  April  6, 1773.  After 
having  recdved  a  thorough  education  in  the  house  of 
Sir  .bihn  Stuart,  M.P.,  he  was  sent  to  the  rnivernily  of 
EdiiiKurLrh,  wliiTe  he  was  educated  for  the  ("hiirt-h.  He 
entered  into  holy  onh-rs  in  l"l»8,  but.  instead  of  il<  \  i  liiij^ 
himself  to  his  sacred  calling,  he  went  to  IxmiUou  in  18U0 ; 
l)ceame  editor  of  the  IMtrwrg  Jomnu^  and  wrote  for 
various  |>eriodiea1«.  inclndinc  the  f''''f<'<'f>''  ""d  the  Kdin- 
buf</h  Itfrinr.  In  IH06  he  comnieneed  a  /liffm-t/  <>/* 
liriiith  Iii'liit.  w  hifh  he  completetl  an<l  publi^heil  in  IS  IH. 
The  impreSHion  pniduced  by  thu  masterly  history  on 
the  Indian  anthorities  waa  ouch  that  in  1819  Mill  was 
appointed  ft-»i»!niit-f\anrmrr  of  Indian  OOnefiKindcnre. 
He  continued  in  llii;*  othre  till  l>i;S2,  when  he  \va.H  n\> 
pointed  h<'ad  of  tho  cxainim  r'.-i  otlice.  when-  he  had  the 
control  of  all  the  departments  of  Indian  ailministration. 
Shortly  after  hia  appointment  to  the  India  Houee,  he 
Ooiitribute<i  the  artiele«  on  (lorfmmtnt,  KJumtton,  ./u- 
rin/iniil'-ncfj  l.at'  nj  Sutioiif,  l.i^rertti  of  (he  Prrrf, 
ntVtf,  and  I'linon  />M<iy>/i«r  to  )li<-  I .uiyrliijHnliii  Hrihm- 

mco.  These  essays  were  rcjiriutcd  in  a  separate  form 
and  liecame  wideljr  known.  The  powen  of  analyeia,  of 

dear  statement,  and  th^nuiLrb  nis^liratixti  of  principdes 
exliibiled  in  these  arlicieb  had  probably  never  before 


been  brought  to  bear  on  this  class  of  subject.*.  In  1921  - 
1822  he  publbhed  his  EievumtA  nf  I'vliikal  Econ&my,  a 
wtirk  prepared  priniariiy  with  a  view  to  the  cdnntiMI 
of  hw  eldest  son,  John  Stuart  Mill  (q.  v.). 

In  1M29  Mr.  MiU  came  before  the  public  with  hia 
Analjfsia  of  the  Pktwmtna  of  the  Human  Mittd,  .t  w.rk 
on  which  he  bestowed  more  of  the  Jalwr  of  thought  than 
on  any  other  i  flii--  jiri^liu  tien-,  am!  a  subject  of  sj-ie- 
cial  interest  to  the  theologian  and  the  philosopher.  In 
this  work  Mill  has  attempted  to  resolve  all  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  into  a  very  small  number  of  sirofde 
elements.  From  an  examination  of  a  nurolxr  <>f  the 
more  complicated  cases  of  conwiou^nr  vs,  he  arrives  at 
the  eonclu.<.ion  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  thive 
simple  elemenlo— sensations,  idea*,  and  the  tialn  of  idnn. 
He.  thus  explains  what  he  means  hy  the  terms  unnt- 
iu>n$  and  ideas:  "We  have  two  classes  of  feeling:  one, 
that  which  exi>i>  «li<  ii  llic  object  of  sense  is  j)reMT.t: 
another,  that  which  exists  after  the  object  of  sense  has 
ceased  to  be  present.  The  one  cUm  of  feelings  I  caH 
Hetuattons,  the  other  clas.*"  of  fi-elings  1  call  idcan"  <i.  41). 
He  iH'gins  with  the  simpler  phenomena. and  tht  iice  pro- 
eet  dn  to  till'  I  ,|i  (if  I  lie  more  <-f)rn|iK  x  ones,    "  The 

feelings,"  he  says, "which  we  have  through  the  exter> 
nal  senses  are  the  most  siniple,  at  least  iIm  moat  ihnil- 
iar,  of  the  mental  phenomena.  Hence  the  pmpriety  of 
eommencing  with  this  cls-s."*  of  our  fi-eling»"(.'li»a/y»iit,  i, 
1  ).  Aceor(lin^:ly  he  In-gins  with  sensation,  under  which 
head  he  ranges  the  feelings  which  we  have  by  the  five 
senaea— smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and  si|^;  th«  na»- 

cular  sensations,  and  tlie  wnsations  in  the  alinn  nlary 
eauaU  He  next  In  at.-*  of  iibas,  <ir,  as  he  r.nll-  tht  in.  the 
images  of  sensation.  He  then  comnn  nts  i  n  iib  as  put 
together  or  associated  in  trains,  and  of  the  order  of  their 
association  and  the  eauica  of  tiMt  order.  He  than  tNMia 

of  consciousness  and  conception,  which  )ihiIo«>opben,lM 
says.  Lave  erntneotisly  created  into  what  they  called 
|M.wt  r''  of  the  mind;  whereas,  he  says,  in<um i<jusnc9s  is 
merely  a  name  applied  to  sensations,  and  to  ideas  wheth- 
er tin^  or  complex>-to  all  the  feeHngs  of  oar  sentient 
nature:  and  conee|i|  ion  a  name  applied  only  to  iib  ji-<.;ind 
to  ideas  only  in  a  state  of  oimbinalion.  *'  Imagination,'' 
he  says,  "is  the  name  of  a  train  of  ideas.  I  am  said  to 
have  an  imagination  when  1  have  a  Imin  of  ideaa. 
I'here  is  a  great  diversity  of  traina.  Ket  only  faaa  the 

same  indivi<lii«l  an  endless  variety  of  trains,  but  a  differ- 
ent character  belniij^s  to  the  w  hide  K'ries  of  tr.-jiiis  which 
pass  through  the  niimls  of  different  indivithiaU  or  claKPca 
of  iudividuola.  The  different  pursuits  in  which  t  be  sev- 
eral claaes  of  men  are  eng^ped  render  partieular  tminB 
(if  ideas  n:ore  lonnnoii  to  thoD  than  other  trains.  <hie 
man  is  a  nun  li.mt,  and  trains  respecting  the  poo*!*  in 
whieli  111-  buys  and  those  in  wliirh  lie  sells  are  habiittsl 
in  his  mind.  Another  man  is  a  lawyer,  ami  ideas  of 
clients  and  fees,  and  judges  and  witnetsca,  and  legal  in- 
struments and  points  of  <-fiiit<'sf ntion.  and  the  practice 
of  his  court,  are  habitually  pa->^«ing  in  his  miiul.  I(!caa 
of  another  kind  ocrii|)y  the  mind  of  the  physician;  of 
another  kind  still  the  mind  of  the  warrior.  The  states- 
man is  occupied  with  a  train  different  ftmn  that  of  any 
of  the  rln--f  ~  i)r:i  liave  been  nii  ntioiieil.  and  on*'  sf.ii'  s- 
niaii  Willi  a  M  rv  ilitb  rcnt  train  from  annlhtr,  arcor.iiiig 
as  his  mind  i  nnudng  ii|mn  expedients  wliioh  may 
8cr\'c  the  purpose  of  the  day,  or  arrangement  wliicb  may 
■eeure  the  happiness  of  the  population  flmn  Benenniun 
to  gener-'tiMM.  A  |.c.-,iliHr  character  lielon^  to  the  train 
which  b.'ihiiiially  oeenpies  the  mind  nf  the  ma! li' niati- 
cian.  The  miiul  of  the  tnetaphysi<  ian  is  nlx>  (K.  upirti 
by  a  train  disUnguished  from  t  hat  of  ol  her  classes.  And 
there  is  one  man  yti,  to  be  raentieaed,  the  poet,  the  pe- 
culiarity of  whos<'  train-  has  Ix-en  a  subj<-ct  of  particular 
observation.  T(»  sneh  a  <legree,  indeed,  have  the  trains 
of  the  poet  iK-en  singleil  out  for  distinction,  that  the 
word  imagination,  in  a  more  restricted  sens^  is  appnw 
priated  to  them.  We  do  not  call  the  tnnns  of  the  Inw^ 
yer,  or  the  trains  of  the  n)>  rrhniit.  itnaijination.  We  do 
not  speak  of  them  as  iwagioiiig,  when  they  are  revdr- 
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ii^flaeh  the  ideu  wbkh  bdong  to  Us  pMoliir  oeea|M- 
tion;  tt  !•  only  to  the  poet  that  the  epithet  of  imniiMi- 
tion  i*  a]>pli<^(.i.  IIU  train,  or  trniiis  analD^ouH  to  In:*,  htv 
those  which  rooeive  the  narae  of  imagination"  (i,  17'.!). 

In  some  parts  of  his  philuMiphy  Mill  has,  we  think, 
bceo  led  iuto  error,  by  carrying  hia  uotkn  of  aaaociatiun, 
ae  an  explanation  of  then  phenoowna,  too  far.  Thin, 
in  the  chapter  on  cloiisiticatiun,  aAer  very  alily  -h  lu  in^,' 
bow  long  men  had  been  Jetl  away  by  nu  rt-  jar^'oii  lr..iii 
the  real  nature  and  object  of  daw«ilic-ation,  he  says: 
"Man  tot  heeomea  acquainted  with  iodividuala.  U« 
tot  name*  indiriduak.  But  Hidmdiiak  aie  innumera- 
ble, an<l  h(»  caniii't  hnvo  iDiiiimcraMo  iirini*'<.  He  must 
make  one  name  Mirve  for  many  iiulividoals."  Ihin, 
after  alloding  to  the  case  of  Brnchronoaa  aavaations  »u 
eoBCfelcd  by  conitant  oonjunetkm  aa  to  appenrt  though 
nanerooa,  only  one,  of  which  the  Ideas  erf*  teniible  ob- 
jects— a  ti*m:  a  jilmi'^li,  ,i  tinusf,  a  sliip— an'  oxaniple.-," 
be  thus  pr<icw<ts:  "  It  is  easy  to  sof  wlu-rein  the  pre-»ent 
t$at  agrees  wiib  ami  wbenla  it  ililT<  Irntn  those  famil- 
iar CBNa.  The  word  man,  we  sliall  say,  is  dnt  applied 
to  an  indiWdoal;  it  la  flrrt  asaodated  with  the  idea  of 
thi;  in'liviilu.'il.  aii  l  ;iciiiiirt"«  theptiwer  of  railing'  up  th<- 
itlea  of  him;  it  U  next  applicil  lo  another  indivi<lual, 
and  acquires  the  power  of  calling  up  the  idea  of  him : 
8»  of  another,  and  another,  till  it  has  become  anociated 
with  an  indeflsute  nmnber,  and  has  acqqired  the  pawvr 
of  <!aninp  up  an  iiiilrliiiirc  numlicr  i  f  rho-i-  ideas  indif- 
ferently. W  hat  hap[MMi.'«  V  It  doc-*  call  up  an  indelinite 
number  of  the  ideas  of  individiuda  as  often  as  it  occurs; 
and  calling  them  up  in  ckM  connection,  it  Coona  then 
into  a  species  of  oomptex  Idea"  (i,  204).  From  thia  rim- 
plf  I>.i>i->  hr  I)  illiN  up  with  remarkable  dexterity  a  cum* 
prebcnjiivt-  nystt  m,  all  the  cm»rti  or  defi-cts  of  which  He 
at  the  very  tlirethuUL  Hts  concliiitions  are  inevitable, 
if  his  premutcis  his  representation  of  the  facta  of  con- 
sciowneas,  be  accepted.  Sensation,  ideation,  aasociation, 
and  naming  nr.-  the  i-lementary  prin-cvwi  in  bin  analy- 
sis, by  which  he  a<counls  for  all  the  complex  phenomena 
of  the  mind— for  sbstraetion,  memory,  judgment,  raiioct- 
tiatinn,  belief,  and  the  power  of  motives.  He  devotes 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  volume  of  bin  A  nnltfuu  to 
the  pbttnomena  in  which  the  wnsitiiMi^t  aii'l  i>!«\is  arr  to 
be  O0lMidcrc<{  as  not  merely  exijtting,  but  abto  as  cxcitinj.; 

He  tieala  ef  pleasurable  and  painful  senM- 
^aud  of  the  causes  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful 
•enaatkms;  then  of  ideas  of  the  pleaiurahle  and  painful 
ifn.'Uitions.  and  nt"  tliL-  causes  of  rlicni.  lie  treats  of 
wealth,  power,  and  dit^iity,  and  their  contraricn;  of  our 
Mknr-ereatorea,  and  of  the  otjeeia  called  sublime  and 
beautiful,  and  their  contraries,  contemplated  as  causes 
of  our  pleasures  and  pains.  Chapter  xxii  i.<  devoted  to 
l\u:  !»ulij«H't  of  motivc.>*,  and  clini  i^  r  In  iliai  of  the 

will;  chapter  xxv  (the  last;  to  intentturi.  Mr.  Mill's 
opoaition  of  aO  thoe  phenomena  is  mainly  grounded 
en  the  law  of  a.<woci«tinn,  by  which  he  means  simply 
the  fact  that  the  order  of  occurrence  among  our  ideas  in 
till'  unit  r  ot  (N-curn-nce  amon^  ovr  former  aenaaCiona,  of 


which  thoiM:  iiieat  are  the  oopiea, 

Thn  laaa  publication  of  Mill  was  a  ftignNiit  contain- 
ing a  severe  criticism  on  James  Macintosh's  diwortation 
oti  the  pm^re**  of  ethical  phil'<«ophy.  Mill,  who  had 
always  ex<Tci.K-il  a  panii  iil  ir  cliauiiiiuushiji  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Tbomat  liubbes  (q.  v.),  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  the  nneeremoniona  manner  in  which  hia  fiirorite 
was  handled  by  Sir  .lame?.  If  Ilohlw^  and  Mill  arc 
riiiht,  then  many  ^^eat  names  an-  lialde  to  the  chnrpe 
fif  error.  Mill  t'K>k  a  loadim;  lart  in  the  foutiditi;^  of 
rnivenity  College,  Londoo,  and  gave  a  powerful  intel- 
keMnd  atimlna  to  a  number  of  yoong  men,  tome  of 

wh<mi  (includin;;  his  own  wm,  and  (Irotf.  the  Gree  k  hi*- 
t'lriaii)  have  ri-M-n  to  eminence.  He  dif'ii  nt  Kt'n.«in;rtoii 
Jtiiie  23,  IJKW.     .'v-e  AW//.  ('yrf4)j>.  a.  v.;  Auifr,  Cyrlop. 

si,  Ml  aq.j  Chambers,  Cjfdop.  s.  v.;  Lewis,  Biog.  Uut. 

woois  Magazine,  xiri,  671 ;  AlliboM^  INbC  ^Brik  and 
Amtr,  AMAors,  ii,  127S)  aq. 


Mill,  John.  D.D.,  a  very  learned  En^h  divine 
and  Biblical  critic,  waa  bora  at  fthapp,  Weatmorebmd, 

iti  lfil*».  Ill  \>'M  he  became  a  senator  in  (^ueenV  (".il- 
le){e,  Oxford,  where  he  secured  the  ina>t<-r  of  arts  in 
lG(it>.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow,  and  became 
emuient  as  a  tutor.  Having  entered  into  onlen,  he 
was  greatly  admired  far  hb  pulpit  eloquence.  In  1670 
hr  ln  i  'uiie  cliaplain  to  th'-  hi-hop  i  f  <  )\fiir<l.  In  l(>S<i 
he  receiv  tNl  from  his  coile;;e  tile  living  ol  Hletehlii)^iloii, 
in  Oxfonlsliire.  and  in  the  year  foliowiiif;  received  the 
degree  of  U.D.,  and  became  chaplain  in  ordinaiy  to 
Charlca  II.  In  1<86  he  waa  elected  principal  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Mall,  Oxford,  and  in  1704  was  np[M.iiited  i>ril>- 
endary  of  ( 'anterlniry.  He  died  in  170«.  He  i.s  taniou.> 
for  having  devoted  the  laUir  of  thirty  years  to  the  prep- 
aration tif  a  new  edition  of  the  Citeek  Testament,  tiIli^b• 
infr  it  uidy  fourteen  days  before  hia  death.  It  appeared 
iiiider  the  <itle  t.f  'H  Kaiii)  ,lttiH,Kij,  .V' r//;ji  Jiftn- 
mriitnm  ( i i  <rtltiu,  viim  l.erlkiitihlis  VariitntibuB  MHii.  K-T- 
rmjtliiriiini,  \  'n  *iiiiiiliii,  KiHtiimum,  SS,  PatftM  H  rSiCr(|p- 

toriuw  £cckniuticorumt  et  in  tatdtm  aolitf  Siudh  tt 
bdore  Joamdt  IfiOU,  8,  T.  P.  Oxmii,  e  THeofrr  Sketdtt- 

iit'ifio  ( 1707.  fol.).  The  vari<»ns  r«  ailinu's  are  re<-koned  nt 
about  30,(XK),  the  text  Im  ing  thai  ot  Kohert  .Stc|dicn(>'s 
edition  of  1560.  The  collection  of  such  a  mass  of  va- 
riona  readings,  instead  of  supplying  arms  fur  infidelity, 
aa  some  seem  to  hare  feared,  hat  served  to  place  the 
uncorr;i]  ti  d  iiitej^'riiy  of  the  Scriptuns  in  a  strniici  r 
light  than  ever.  Dr.  Whithy  iq.  v.)  attacked  ilse  work 
in  his  Fxiniifn  rtirianttim  Iffivmum  Joh.  Millii  (1710), 
bi^  Dr.  Ik  iiUey  (q.  v.),  under  the  signature  of  Philelcu- 
theroB  Lipsiensin,  ably  vindicated  the  labors  of  Hill;  and 
Micbaeli' ,  Marsh,  Har(  wood,  and  critical  scholars  genet> 
ally,  attest  the  great  value  uf  his  editioiu  ll  lias  Inen 
aptly  renurked  thaf'theinfinqrof  eiitidam  ciaU  with 
the  edition  of  Gregoiy,  and  the  aga  ef  manhood  coo- 
mences  with  that  of  MIIL*  MilTs  edition  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Wet.stein  in  i!n|M.rtnncc  and  utility,  its  pro- 
legomena being  b«  yoiul  price.  See  Mar»h,  / lii  inity  Ltd' 
urrs,  vii,  9,  10,  13:  Wood,  A  then.  Ojoti.;  Jones,  Chriif, 
liiogrvq^f  a.  r« ;  Brit,  and  For,  Rev,  U71,  Feb.  ait.  viii; 
/jmi.  Qi,  Rer.  July,  1871 ;  KmkwooiP*  Mag.  xxviii, 
4  i;i;  Cliamher*,  ('i/<  f<'j'.  s.  v.;  .Mliln'iie,  ! >irt.  <J'  tiiit. 
and  A  imi:  A  ulhm  f,  ii.  ll!7'J  s<j. ;  Hunie,  liiU.  luh.  (d«39), 
p.  IG;  Drme,  liibl.  liib.  s.  v.   See  Ckitk  ism. 

Mill.  John  Stout,  the  fiiitish  phUoeopher  whoae 
writings  have  done  much  to  shape  the  thinkinf;  of  thia 
t;enerai itiii,  wss  the  son  of  .lames  Mil!  ffi.v.l,  and  wni 
iHirn  in  London  May  20,  l><0)'i.  His  intellectual  train- 
ing iras  condoeled  by  his  h  nnH<l  father,  who,  holding 
that  all  man  «•  bom  with  equal  faculties,  and  that 
character  is  the  rviult  solely  ef  aasodatlon  and  circum- 
stance, prefi-rrf  d.  it  would  s«'em,  tlie  M'h-  ci.titr*  '.  of  (he 
b<iy  in  order  to  test  u|ion  him  the  theories  he  had  es- 
poused and  preached.  At  an  age  when  chiliireii  arc 
usually  weaned,  John  Stuart  began  the  study  of  Creek, 
folknred  shortly  after  by  arithmetic,  with  Latin  at  eight, 
and  logic  in  hi*  twilftli  ycnr,  and  l/tforelie  had  i-oni- 
pleted  bis  fourteen!  h  year,  as  be  tells  us  himself,  he  had 
gone  over  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature  and 
philoaophy,  aa  well  as  the  most  noted. of  roudera  hitto* 
nans,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  besides  having  himself 
compo-u-d  volumes  of  histtirj*.  Such  nii  i  dur;<ti,.n.  con- 
dnctetl  by  a  (jerson  of  bis  falhcr'»  ability,  couUi  not  fail 
uf  remarkable  results.  By  it  he  ali-o  gained  lasting 
habits  of  application,  and  a  wonderful  power  of  aua- 
tained  and  accurate  thinking;  and  by  the  constant  ttse 
of  his  pen  he  early  Ini'came  iiia^trr  of  a  .style  whose 
point  and  lucidity  are  unrivalled  among  logical  and 
metaphjrrieal  wiitem  Bat  with  these  advantages  there 
cnme  also  a  most  aeiiona  drawback.  The  training  inp 
teiiiionally  left  one  ride  of  his  natnre  untoadied.  It 
ignored  all  cultun?  of 'he  imaLrin.ition.  the  emotions,  or 
the  sympathies.  Uf  the  teiukr  as^iKintions,  the  sweet 
charitiea  that  duster  about  the  thouj^ht  ef  home,  thb 
young  philoaopher  knew  nothing.  He  cannot  bring 
himself  to  say  that  he  loved  his  father,  and  of  bis 
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llM>i.ufr  he  makes  no  mciitiou  whatever.  Nor  was  the 
Kdlluclo  (>r  hift  early  life  bruken  by  the  cheerful  inter- 
eoune  or  acbgoL  InUeeii,  be  wm  cuefully  kept  aivin 
firom  all  bit  oontemponutiee  leat  he  abould  be  oarTU|itt-<l 
by  their  piejutliii  It  or  their  example,  int«omiu-h  that  he 
WU.1  itot  himsell  aware  that  hU  own  educatiun  aiid  ac- 
quiremeiit!<  were  not  tboM  of  any  other  boy  of  his  age. 
At  tbia  etlucation,  especially  with  vuptet  to  nli|pua, 
^hoa  an  itnftortant  bearing  on  tbe  life  «d  wwik  «f  tMi  lo 
jiudy  <  <  u  i<r.itcd  man, w*  quote  bcra  at lenjfth  ftomhla 

A  uUtbio'ji  iijilitf  : 

"  I  waf  lirou^ht  np  from  tbeflnt  witbont  nnj  relit^inna 
belief,  ill  the  ordlnnry  acceitiatlon  of  the  term.  My  fa- 
ther, ediicaleil  ill  the  crertl  of  Scotch  Presbyterian loiii, 
hail  hy  hin  own  !<tti(lie<<  and  reflection,*  been  enrly  led  to 
reject  not  only  the  belief  in  ri'M'liition,  lint  iil-o  tlie  fouu- 
dnlioiirt  of  wljnl  in  romnioiilv  railed  N.iinrni  Keliutoii.  ,  .  . 
FiiidiiiLr  no  I:  ill  iiiL'-i'l  II  I'  in  dei-iin.  In-  reiiialiied  in  ii  «tiUe 
of  ueriilesiiv  nniil,  doiibtle.-M  nfier  tuuiiy  Hirufrtrlc!',  he 
yleldea  t<»  tiie  ei>iivictioii  (bat  efirurtninn  tke  vrifrin  <if 
thing*  notAing  whatrvvr  can  be  known.  This  is  the  only 
correct  statement  of  his  opintun,  f«>r  d«i|gmatic  atbdsm  he 
looked  nixm  ns  aboard ;  as  most  nf  thooe  whom  the  world 
has eoasldered  atbeixt*  hnvo  »1  ways  done.  These  parttc- 
nlara  are  impnrtaut,  lK■catl^e  they  oliow  thitt  my  miher's 
rejection  of  all  that  i»  culled  lelij^loiif  fitdief  wast  not,  a* 
niJiny  ni:t:ti:  •mipose,  pHniurily  a  matter  .>f  loi^'ic  and  evl- 
de'iie:  tlie  Kr"'lnd'»  "fit  wi-ie  mural  "lill  ni'ire  Ihnil  ill- 
tell'Ttii^il.  llcfiiiii'l  i:  iiiiiHi^-ilile  to  believe  (hat  a  world 
►o  full  of  evil  was  llie  wurli  '>(  an  Author  conibiniiit;  iu- 
fliiile  |iii«tT  with  jieifc-  t  \vi-.l>ini  and  ri::hiei/ii.>.i;v«^.  .  .  . 

«ver>loii  to  reliL'ion,  in  the  n-ii^e  usually  att^iicbcd  to 
the  term,  wna  of  the  Hnme  kind  with  that  uf  Lneretius: 
he  re^Hnled  it  with  the  feeling*  dne  not  to  a  mere  mental 
deliwtout  bnt  to  a  great  moral  evil.   He  looked  optin  It  as 


the  greatest  enemy  of  morality:  llrsl.  by  wttlng'np  flctl- 
tlons  excellences— belief  Ui  creeds  oeirotlooal  IbeHnga, 
and  eeiemonies,  not  connected  wttb  the  jMod  of  the  bti- 


^   -and  eaii*ins{  thctn  tohc  «cce|ited  a«  ("iilwtltiites 

fargenalnc  virtue*;  Inn,  al«.ive  all,  by  r:idieally  vilistin); 
the  Mnndarrl  nf  inoraU.  iiiakiii;:  It  (•on«i>t  in  doin^  the 
will  of  a  b.'iiii:  OH  wlioin  it  lavihtie?'  all  ttie  plirii'-e!'  of  ad- 
ulation, but  \vli>>n>  ill  H'dier  trii'.h  it  deiiic!"  nj*  eniineully 
hateful.  I  have  a  hnndn  d  inni-s  iji'iinl  him  i^ay  that  ail 
ages  and  nation-i  have  reiiresieuied  their  '^<>iU  li?  wickc*! 
In  a  constantly  increasiu'^  pnisreio-ion ;  that  mankind 
have  gone  on  addin;;  trait  afler  trait  till  tbev  reached  the 
most  perfect  eonreptlon  uf  wickedneos  which  tlie  hoaian 
mind  can  devi>c  and  hn  ve  called  this  God,  and  iiroetnited 
themiielveM  before  it  This  ?i<-  j<Uiit  ultra  of  wirlcednesshe 
coni«ldercd  to  be  emboilii-d  in  ulint  i«  conunonlv  preaent- 
«d  to  nvinklnrl  i\»  the  <T<'ed  nf  ( 'liri»tianity.  Tlilnk  (he 
<0."ed  to  Kay>  of  a  bein>r  «  tiii  would  inalie  a  licll — who 
•woii'  l  rr.  a;.^  tlie  humiin  rare  witli  ',\\^•  inftiilible  fore- 
lliM  !■  ilji',  iMid  therefore  \vi:ti  the  inirn; ii m,  that  Ihc 
Kne  lt  majority  uf  them  were  to  be  conidtjned  to  horrible 
and  everlasting  torment  1" 

It  does  not  aeem  to  have  oceaned  to  James  Mill  to  in- 
quire whether  what  was  presented  as  the  creed  of  Chris- 
tioniiy  by  the  Kirk  and  its  divines  really  wa.'t  the  only 
lesson  to  Ijc  learned  from  the  religion  of  the  tiospel  and 
the  idea  of  in»l.  lUtt,  holding  thw  entirely  negative 
belief,  eaaentially  and  direct^,  aa  waa  well  said  by 
Browne  before  the  Chriatian  Evidence  Society.  becaiiM* 
he  ilid  not  admit  the  freedom  of  tlie  will,  he  l>n>ed  the 
cdneatiou  of  his  Mm  upon  it.  Ueuce  we  arc  not  astoii- 
iitheil  when  a  little  after  the  paaaage  quoted  above  we 
bnd  .lohn  Sttiart  Mill  wrilini;: 

"It  would  have  been  wholly  incon!«i!.tent  with  my  fn- 
tber's  ideas  of  dntjr  to  allow  me  to  ncqnire  im|ire»i>ion.K 
contrary  b>  his  convlctious  and  feeliu^^  respecting  rell^'- 
ion !  and  he  impreteed  npon  me  fimm  the  lint  tnat  the 
manner  hi  which  the  world  eame  Into  eztstence  was  a 
nibjccc  on  which  nothing  was  known ;  that  the  question, 
•Wlio  made  me?'  cannot  be  answered,  beeauK  we  have 
no  exp<Tlei!ee  or  authentic  information  from  which  to 
answer  it;  and  thnt  any  an^'wer  only  throws  the  dtlBcnliy 
a  otep  fnriher  liack,  sinre  the  qnestlou  immediately  pre- 
aeute  itadf,  *  Who  made  Godr  ^ 

That  it  to  aay,  because  he  roiild  not  solve  the  iimlilrm 
of  the  orijfln  of  evil,  be  t<N>k  renitie  in  a  cheerless  nes- 
cience, nn«l  denied  the  p»»8.Ml»iliiy  of  knowing  anyihini,' 
relative  to  the  or^ptn  or  the  destiny  of  roaukind,  denied 
tlie  aotbority  of  oooaeienee,  and  oubttitiited  the  princi- 
ple of  utility  for  any  intuitive  staiidnnl  of  ri;:hl  and 
wroni^.  Ill  his  own  life  this  dixnal  philoAophy  had  ol- 
icady  home  its  bitter  fruit,  and  hia  aon  writes  that 

"He  deemed  very  fbw  plenmree  worth  the  price  paid 
lor  Ibems  be  tboapit  hnman  life  a  poor  tblng  after  the 


fie»hne>s  of  youth  and  of  nunaiirfled  curiosity  bad  enne 
by.  lie  would  i<ometlme»  say  thm  if  life  were 'made  «  hat 
It  nii<'ht  be  by  good  government  and  good  edut  aMou,  it 
would  be  worth  having t  bn|  he  never  opOke  with  aur 
euttanalaam  even  of  that  piaslbUlty.  He  and  to  say  be 
had  never  known  ahapnyold  man,  escept  those  who  we«e 
able  to  live  over  again  tn  the  pleosnrso  of  the  young." 

At  tir'.t  youn;;  Mill  accepted  without  hesilotiun  the 
leading  ideas  of  his  father,  and  of  the  circle  of  but  fa- 
ther's (Kends,  among  whom  were  chief  the  philosopher 
Beiitliriin  \.i  jiml  ilic  jf.liti.  il  iHononiivt  i:i<::irdo 
They  bait  many  projects  on  |is)i  lor  the  itnpr\>vement 
of  mankind,  and  the  Viiuthful  and  inexperienced  llffl 
cntflied  into  ilieir  plam  with  the  aeal  beeooaiDg  hia  «ga 
and  wisdnm;  indeed,  be  believed  he  had  a  call  •*  to  be  a 

reformer  of  iiiankind."  and  felt  aa  if  all  his  l  artlily  (»a[>- 
pine»!(  hung  u(H>n  this  de»i^n.  lius  Miidits  were  di- 
rect^ to  this  end,  and  he  began  when  only  !>ixtcen  to 
employ  his  pen  ia  the  work.  The  eolbttsiasm  lasted 
until  hia  twentieth  year.  He  waa  io  the  mUat  of  eager 
dis<-usston,  lie  ha<l  already  made  himsidf  a  n-putati  -ii  in 
the  iietv  WtttminsUr  Hurirw,  and  was  hani  at  work  u^ion 
his  edition  of  Judicial  Eeidtuct,  when  he  i«top|i«>tl  to  ask 
himaelf  thia  qneatioa,  "Suppoae  that  all  your  objects  in 
life  were  realued.  that  all  the  ehanjtes  in  instiiutioiM 
and  opinions  whirli  y.m  are  liwtkiiin  forw  ard  i,.  muh]  U- 
completely  cffecle<l  at  this  wiy  inntant,  would  this  lie  a 
great  Joy  and  happinew  t«>  you?"  He  got  the  iuerita- 
Ue  anawcr,  "Ku"  In  an  hour  the  light  faded  iHit  of 
all  hia  vMona.  Hia  labor  had  lost  its  motive  and  its 
charm.  He  linil  iioiliin;,'.  lie  tliiiui;lit,  to  live  for;  and 
he  sank  into  a  dull  and  dreary  melancholy.  He  had 
heretofore  mode  happineas  ihe  end  of  existence,  aud  tbe 
test  of  all  right  action;  but  he  now  found  it  imfMiaailiks 
in  bis  own  experience,  to  realize  that  end  or  apply  that 
test,  because  ln'  was  Inrced  to  confess  thst  no  action, 
however  apparently  succe»t«ful,  was  competent  to  bring 
him  happiness.  His  philosophy  of  life  hail  btokea 
down  under  him.  It  was  evidently  necessarj-  to  reo»>n- 
fttnietit;  and  as  the  six  immlhs'  melancholy  wore  away 
he  elaboraud  hia  nc-v  theory.  He  still  considertnl  lia(>- 
pineas  the  end  of  life,  but  "  thought  this  end  only  tu  be 
attained  by  net  iiiakii«g  it  tbe  dirtet  end.  Aak  yc 
self  whether  you  arc  happy,  nnd  yon  wase  t«»  be 
The  only  chance  is  to  treat,  not  Imppincjis.  but 
end  external  to  it,  as  the  puqtoM  of  life."  Thi  se  utilita- 
rian doctrinca  became  tbe  life  of  bis  theory  of  nMxrak, 
and  the  priociplea  in  his  expamion  of  the  Benthanrite 
formuhu^  They  nn-,  it  must  Im^  confesHnl,  "tbe  Io5i>t 
earthy  form»  of  this  <  arthy  philosophy,"  anil  yet  how 
very  far  from  the  t'hrislian  diH-trine  of  duty  and  of 
right  is  any  such  theory  of  morale  as  tbb!  iitiU.  bad 
be  but  fbOowed  the  ftce  and  unoootnlbible  bent  of  hia 
philosophical  growth  from  this  |Miiiit  in  his  life,  w  hod 
he  fallen  into  hands  other  than  those  which  sutkM<- 
({uently  enchained  him,  we  think  that  he  might  have 
arri%'ed  at  far  higher  and  more  aoond  reeulta  in  iuQ«al 
and  metapbvalcal  erienee  than  he  ever  attained  to.  For 
it  may  Ik-  here  nnnarUed  that  one  of  the  <li«tin(-tive  jx  - 
culiarities  of  Mill  was  what,  for  want  of  a  simpler  ti  mi, 
must  lie  calleil  hi»  rtttjtttri/if.  .Seldom  has  .so  |MiwefiiU 
a  thinker  been  en  subject  to  tbe  uflcooadous  inttuenea 
of  tithem;  bat  in  him  aympathy  was  more  powerful 
than  inilividiiaiity — he  had  more  of  the  tVniinine  prin- 
ciple that  receives  than  the  timsculine  (Miwer  whicn  iin- 
|>arls  an  impre»ion.  Hence  through  life,  whenever  hia 
sympathies  aud  affectiona  were  excited,  hia  opinion*  fol> 
lowed. 

In  ]H'}0  .lohn  wris  first  fsuflTend  t  >  [ni**  Iwond  the 
narrow  limn  of  his  father's  study,  and  he  was  s<>'m  for  a 
year  to  I'rance,  where  he  Mudie<l  !«»me  of  the  sciencea 
and  the  higlier  niathemaUca.  On  bis  return  be  coo  tin- 
ued  his  phtlnenphieal  stodiea,  and  in  the  winter  of  18SS- 
•2.'J  had  the  jileasnrc  nf  starting  a  '•  Utilitarian  SK-iety," 
when'  he  enjoyed  ilis«-iis.»ioim  upon  some  of  the  heaviest 
metaphysical  topics  that  occupieit  the  Itritisn  mind, 
and  he  himself  tella  us  that  he  alwi^'s  dated  from  tbcoi 
bit  own  **  seal  inaoguiitioD  at  an  original  and  indq[»en> 
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thinker."    He  abw  obtained  valual'lr  inhtnirtions  '  cnc^,  and  thiin  han  lent  special  valuo  to  liis  work.  The 


Am  the  '*Co-operativ<i  fSodtty"  ct>m|MMH>il  of  the  di»- 
dpln  of  Owen,  the  Cominuiust,  with  whom  Mill  aod  • 
frw  other  political  crnnomi«ta,  sworn  en«ni«a  of  Com- 
iiiuiiHii).  had  dix'U!«.»i(>iis  in  order  to  "aeitlc"  the  qiie»- 
uwn  whether  the  Oweiiitea  had  any  right  to  exist.  I'he 
WM  the  fiimatioii  of  •  **  Speculative  Societr," 
1  «f  ■  boily  or  young  men  who  became  almost 
m  Mill  — Maraulay,  'I'hirlwall,  WiIberfoK!<>. 
and  lb*  Jkilw«  r-.  union;;  otlK  r-,  were  of  thai  circle.  In 
May,  Itm,  hii  listhcr  {ir^H-un  d  for  him  emplQjriDeot  in 
the  East  Indi*  Ooiap>'>y<  which  he  " 


last  hundrnl  pages  are  taken  up  with  what  tht  Mthnr 
calk  **the  logic  of  tbe  aionl  adeoocau"  Uera^  m  he 
teOs  iM,  he  makes  "an  attempt  tit  oontribute  towards 

the  M>liition  of  n  <|iir»iliiii  wlui  ti  tlit-  decay  of  old  cjiin- 
ioHii,  and  the  agitatinn  which  diaturbs  Kurupean  society 
to  its  inmost  depth^  render  as  important  in  the  present 
day  to  the  practical  interests  of  human  life  as  it  miiKt  at 
all  times  be  to  the  completenom  of  our  Bpci^ulativc 
knowl(><li;e,  vis.  wbetlter  nx  rnl  nml  MH-iul  phenomena 
are  really  exoeptioaa  to  the  general  certainty  and  uni> 
furmity  uf  the  eiMine  ef  nature,  and  haw  far  the  meth> 


,  and  John  was  thus  afforded  the  necessary  compe-  i  oda  by  which  so  many  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world 
Ceney  tot  the  c«»ntinuation  of  hi*  literary  labora.  lie<«id«Ni  |  have  been  numbered  among  truths  irrcviR-ahly  ac^juireil 


(ajaying  that  training'  in  n>  riir.it'-  nnti  |H  r^|ii('iiiiii->  writ- 
ing ivT  which  he  altcrwanU  bei'ame  iioietl.  i  here  can 
ke  no  dotdit  tkat  Ida  work  in  the  India  Uonse  was  of 
}[tw  ralue  to  him.  It  ronsidrrably  enlarged  bis  knowI> 
edge  of  social  an<i  political  subjects,  and  in  a  more  direct 
and  iumtiii  way  than  liv  ihe  8tudy  of  iKHiks.  lie  waii 
led  to  Mady  mind  in  lite  cwneiete.  iiis  despatches  had 
to  peas  Om  aanduy  nf  the  directora;  than  they  were  to 
ba  nad  and  acted  on  by  men  living  on  the  other  aide 
«f  the  wofM — both  of  which  facts  led  him  to  choose  not 
only  the  ittrongest  argument*,  Imt  the  slrutigest  way 
of  patting  UwBk  Mr.  W.  T.  i'homton,  his  colleague, 
thaadeaeribctih*  vMMMUBtorbiaworit  in  that  re- 
lation: 


mill  univen»ally  SHscnted  to  can  lie  made  inMnimcnlal  to 
the  format  too  of  a  similar  body  of  received  doctrine  in 
moral  and  political  sdenoe."  The  lAtffie,  together  %rith 
an  AIniaunnfMm  nf  Sir  William  llamUtonn  I'hilotnphy 
(1865),  and  his  editorial  correctionH  aitd  c<>tnni(  iit«  on 

his  fntlier'-i  .\uiilt/fi»  «f  (hr  llnmutt  Miml.  t  ^tiliite 

John  Stuart  Mill's  phiUtsophical  works,  l-'rom  these  it 
is  apparent  that,  as  Dr.  Pinter  my  (in  Dcbarwci^  Hiit. 
u/PkUoB.  ii,  427-429), 


"The  pbylidoirlrnl  f.inndniioti  on  whirh  he  biii1d!>  Is 
the  rjri'teui  of  Jfirin  •  Mill,  nii«lii1(  t(  hy  ihnt  of  Dr.  Thomai 
llrown.  He  riirt'lully  ln^lI'^!•,  liowfver,  ihnt  ho  neither 
iiccepi!"  nor  iin  ult  aicr*  any  i>j>ieni  uf  nii'iiiiih>>ic«.  But 
the  hv-^ti  in  of  nietriiihjMcc  which  lie  UMinlly  apiilic*  is 
I  snbfitAiitiiilly  that  of  Hobbc^,  Hume,  nnd  I'omte.  He  does 
.  ,  .  .  .    ,        1  ,    .         1        »"t  rigidly  adhere,  however,  either  to  the  p»vchul<»ey  or 

,  ho  M  a.  prnrnot.-,!  t,.      .'^'^i.^"'  '^^"''«l>'(•^  ■  ,o  the  phll..«iphy  whlch  chaiwaerti^or  coii 
,  h.;  VI.  r.--i,.,i  lu  ih.-  ^>oM_of  chk-f  ex,,n.iii.'r,  He  <inn>rs  ftom  hIs  ftither  In  holding  the  aet 


"In  I'i'i^  h<^  Ma* 
snd  fo  h'-  ^-'i- 1 1'ciiiMi  111  iiii-  ytt>f\  of  c 
after  which  hiw  iluty  'on-ifted  rntlier  in  fupervii-jn;.'  wh;(t 
his  uf*i>Lauti^  It.'icl  u:itt>'ii  tlinn  in  writitii;  hinireif:  bin 
for  th"  thnf-;m(t-l««>m^  vciif  in  im  eilin;;  he  hi'l  IkhI  iin- 
mf(*,'\  i-h  r  tre  of  the  ])•  litir  il  i!i  ;.,irtrnciil,  and  hud  writ- 
teu  uliuo<>t  everv  'iHdUical'  despatch  of  niiy  ini|>i>rtance 
that  edowfed  the  instmetluaa  of  the  merchant  prlDces 
ofLndenhall  Street  to  their  piu-ennssls  to  Asia.  Of  the 
^lltY  of  th««o  docnmenu  His  snfllcient  bi  say  that  they 
were  John  Mlirs;  bat  in  resiieet  to  their  qnamliy.  It  mny 
hewastii  mentioning  thnt  n  deHcrlptive  r«tah>gue  of  them 
OMttpielcly  mis  a  small  <juiirt4i  volume  of  between  30(i  nnd 
W  page*,  in  their  anihorV  h;iiulwiitiiiu',  which  now  liex 
heff.re  me:  alfo  thnt  the  ^hil:e  of  Ihe  Court  of  Directors 
iiuhe  rorrei»fK>ni!fiir<>  Ix-twcfii  tlienifkelvci'  iiiid  the  Iinlttin 
i:iiv.Tiimern  iifod  t<«  nvrni^'e  annually  nlmli!  f>  n  tiu^re 
iflinm-hiitiiid  viilnme*,  fo. il«r.'i(>  i-i/.e,  iind  tlvi'  ur  nix 
luch«  thirk.  .tikI  ttiiit  .if  thei»i'  v()luni<  «,  tv*  >  a  year,  for 
n>i''e  thi»ti  twenty  yenrp  running,  were  excltii-ively  of 
Miil'K  coni(M>iiiti<ni :  'this,  ton^  at  times  when  he  wan  en- 
gajred  npoii  such  volantaiT  work  hi  addltkM  as  bis  Loffie 
aad  iW&a<  ikmmrn^  HUmorU^  p.  Hy. 

KII  remained  with  the  Kaitt  India  Company  until 
its  extinction  in  ]><'>>*.  In  IH(;.'i  he  wan  elected  to 
ftfliamcnt.  and  mtnl  with  the  advanced  liliernl^, 
hat  kNt  his  acat  in  IMMi.   In  1867  he  was  cbos«ti  rcc- 


f  belief  to  l>e  Komethlnj?  more  thun  an  inseparable  a^ 
foriatioii  of  one  object  with  niiother  (compare  Janiea 
MiltV  Anoli-iri;  8d  edition,  chap,  zi,  note);  thai  causa- 
tion iit  a  tc.'in  which  it  U  int)i)>(>eiii<al)Ie  we  i<honld  u»e  in 
our  aiinl.\>ir<  of  the  ciiiire|iti.iiif!  of  tnaticr  am!  miiid  :  and 
that  certain  axiom*  aie  Ihe  iicre'^;iry  foiinelalioii!'  of 
matheiiiaiicat  and  physical  hciencet'.  but  are  ihenii'elves 
the  product!'  4if  iinlnriimi  icomp.  L-  fnc.  paFnini).  After  ii 
long  nnd  lal>i)rion«  ^lllllly^l^,  he  rifarheit  the  conclu«iou 
that  matter  muat  be  dett'ued  as  'a  iHrmnneui  possibiltiv 
of  sensation,'  and  that  'mind  i*  rsMdved  into  a  series  air 
feelings,  tviih  a  background  of  posfibilities  of  iteling.* 
He  concedes  thst  in  adhering  to  this  deflnlilnn  '  we  are  re* 
dnced  to  the  nliernntive  of  IH-Uevlnit  thnt  the  mind,  or  efK, 
im  HoniethlDi:  different  from  niiy  w»riei«  of  feelingit  or  pJis- 
f  uf  them,  or  el-c  nf  inceplliig  Ihe  pnradox  thai 

-iiv<  ;imi_'  wliii  Ii,  rx  /<  ,;«<^Ar-«i,  }!>  but  a  iM?rle»  of  frflliijiK 
can  lie  nwiire  of  i;i*c|f  a«  !t  n  'lc",'  In  re-|ifci  to  the  belief 
in  the  renl  exij-i'-ii' i'  of  tin-  i  xti  rnit!  wm^d.  he  miK  edes 
thnt  it  cannot  be  proveii  pliiloM'iihicaliy.  ami  cun  only  be 
juntitlcii  liy  the  toiiwiderntion  tlmt  'the  world  of  poM-iblc 
BeUMtioiic,  succeeding  one  another  according  to  la«»',  in 
as  much  in  other  beings  as  it  is  in  me;  it  ban  therefore 
an  exUtenre  ontslde  me;  It  is  an  external  world'  (comp. 
Ksnrn.  of  Sir  H'.  tlamiltoti'a  Phtlimuj  h>f,  cU.  xl,  zii,  xiii)." 

Mill's  posthunaoua  publications— Tlkree  AascMi  on  Be- 
tar  «C  St.  Andrew'a  Univendty,  Edinbugh.  In  1889 1  Ugtmt  Nmhm;  71»  CHUtf  «/  IMigbm  (tend,  and 


idl  wife,  whrim  he  adored,  died,  ami  in  nnler  to  be 
ever  near  her  grave  he  removed  to  Avignon,  France, 
and  th<  n>  -tiient  the  wainrtsr  of  hia  life,  lla  died 
May  9,  llf73. 

While  m  «  ynnth  we  Imt*  acM  Mill  •  writer  of 
rioti!.  c^.iyi".  Tlicy  wi  re  of  docfa  •  Inld  and  thoughtful 
cliarai'ter  a*  to  M^'iire  him  even  then  a  pmmineiit  place 
in  the  Edinhtirtfh  and  M'rffmiiiAh r  /itrinm,  ami  from 
ltt4  to  UMO  be  waa  editor  in  chief  of  the  Utter.  In 
I  intfiMted  with  the  ctfitotahip  of  Bentham'a 
!filf  nf  Juilintil  Knilmrr.  Hut  his  great  produc- 
tion he  brought  out  when  he  wan  thirty-eiclii  ycHrs 
okl,  and  at  once  secured  l>v  the  Si^frni  itf'  Lrufir.  I{iiti<i- 
mttin  amd  JmdmeHet  (Uind.  184k,  2  vida.  8vo:  repuh- 
lirind,  K.  Y.,  flarpers,  IM4.  fhwn  the  Hth  ed.>,  a  worid> 

WidaMptit.itiiiii.  It  i«n  [>crfect  exhibit  of  hi^  jihilosophy, 
BotwithMaiuling  hi.<  claim  that  he  (*eekR  Minply  to  <li.*- 
ci.ver  and  ex[>ound  the  proper  methinl  of  investigating 
tn«b,  without  pledging  biinself  to  any  system  of  specu- 
lative phikieophT.  '*Tli«re  are  ao  many  points  of  a  spec- 
nlatirc  nature  touclicl  ii[x«n.  all  in  the  spirit  of  rtw 
.tw/iAynji,  that  lie  must  nrce»u«rily  l>e  regnnlt-ii  an  n 
f>arti«an  of  the  n>u<leni  Lockian  school  of  nietaphyf.ics'' 


N.  Y.  1874,  8vo) — teach  more  clearly,  however,  than  the 
preciiling  workii  that  In-  Ix-lieved  verj-  jwiMtivcIv  in 
matter  and  very  heKitatingly  in  spirit ;  very  istroiiglv  in 
man  and  very  feebly  in  (iod ;  very  eameaily  in  human 
govennnent  and  aocial  oiganiaation,  and  not  at  all  in 
divine  pMxidence.  Indeed,  "the  p<'rfectiliility  of  man 
thn)Ut,'h  nil  etilighlened  «-lf-iiil«  n*t — by  iiu-nns  of  |mi|>- 
ular  govemnieiit  and  univcrMl  education,  eK|x>cially  in 
the  elemenu  of  political  economy  and  tlie  Itlalthusian 
doctfinca  of  popnlatinii— waa  tii»  chief  article  of  hia 
philiHophical  creed"  (Dr.  Porter,  in  Intrrtmi.  /,',>■.  N.  Y. 
1h7  },  May  .lime,  [>i.  vi  i.  For  further  partii  nlars,  we 
refer  oiir  n-afli-rx  to  Allilxine,  /Hri.  of  Hnt.  ami  Amfi; 
Author t,  ii,  1280;  see  also  EditJi,  Jier.  July,  1866,  aru 
iv;  Jan.  1874^  art  Jan.  1875,  art.  i;  hrit.  Jter. 
.Inly,  I^fi**.  nrt.  i;  .Inn.  IM74.  art.  ix;  Snr-Fniihiruler, 
Oct.  1«74.  nrt.  i;  W'tslmviftrr  .Ian.  IKTfi,  f;rt.  i; 

(hr'utinu  (/»/.  April,  1h7'I.  art.  i:  Ma^Min,  Utcmt  hrit, 
J'kUttt.  CN.  Y.  1866,  lime),  csimiaUy  p^  245-8S6:  Por- 
ter, ^iMRon  fntflhet  (see  Index);  Jokn  Stuart  Mitt,  kii 
Ufr  tm.l  ir»r/..  (  lX7:ii,  twelve  •-kcfchcH  by  .1.  R.  Fox 
Houme.  W .  1.  I  horntnii,  Herbert  .S[M'ncer,  and  others 
(reprinted  in  J'o/niltir  Si  inice  Mimihty.  .Fuly,  lK7.'l.  nrt. 


(Morell,  p.  252).  Hill  haa  developed  in  his  lAtgie  the  1  xu;  and  the  AuUAiogrupkg  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  187^ 
Matliv«princiiili«di(i«|ipBaatk»tologiGaanocipl8TO>  (J.1LW.) 
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Idill.  William  Hodge,  I). I)  ,  an  ciniiu  Mt  Kii;(lis(i 
divine,  was bont  at  Cambridge  in  1791.  lli-  xva.H  f<lucatKl 
•k  Trinity  College^  CMobridg*^  and  wm  ordained  deaeon 
in  1817,  and  |>ri«iit  in  1820.   Immediately  after  his  or- 

din.itinii  hi'  was  a|i|"'iiii"  .1  priiiriiial  of  ISUhop's  Gillcge, 
Qii<  utta,  which  |x>!<iti<Mi  ht;  lit-Ul  till  18;i8,  when  he  was 
uhli^id  tu  rvturn  Ut  KiiKlaud  in  consaqucnoe  of  impaired 
health,  la  the  year  fuUuwtng  he  was  appointed  domes- 
tic and  cxaminini;  chaplain  to  archlriahnii  Howlcjr,  and 
in  IMO  was  elecU-d  Christian  adviH-ati  in  ihe  UlllVM^ 
aity  uf  Cambridge.  In  1^13  he  was  pr(M.nted  to  tlw 
living  of  Bnuted,  Kent,  and  in  1^  was  chosen  regius 
piofeMor  of  Uebicar  at  Cambridge,  and  canon  of  luly. 
His  profbund  learning  in  mathematics,  languages,  and 
othtT  hraiu-hos  of  inlellot  ttial  rfst-arch,  gaiue<i  Lim  a 
dciH^Tvedly  high  rt  puiatitiii  at  home  and  abroad,  tlis 
great  work,  r/i(  t.</ii  Smi</iut,  or  thf  Sacrtd  Uittory  nj' 
Jetut,  in  iSaiukrit,  rendered  him  famous  as  a  thorouigb 
Oriental  philologist.  He  died  Dec.  25, 18:>3.  Dr.  Mill 
wa>  a  pnilitii'  autlmr,  anil  4»f  hi*  niinicmui  wurk.-*  wr 
luentiun  only  the  most  im|iurtant :  Obstivatiuns  on  the 
atttmpted  Api>lii  iifi<>n  of  l\ttithrUtic  I'rincipUs  to  tht 
rAeofjf  and  Jiittorie  Critieitm  Ikt  Goiptl  (Camk 
1840-41;  5  div.  8to;  2d  ed.  1855, 8vo)  :-PnUHio  tkeo- 
hffiea  (\Hii)  :~Ou  (fir  T-  i.tnia  i'm  »f  rhrUt  (1844)^ 
On  the  XiUitre  of  i^hrUtiamitf  ( l«l.S )  -.^Ij^HurtM  on  tht 
Cntn  h  'um,  cd.  by  the  Kcv.  II.  Wel»b  ( lM;»fi).  .Sec  Cooper, 
Biog,  Did.  p.  tMj6;  AUUioae,  ^  BnL  and  Amer. . 
Autkon,ii.\'2»U 

Milledoler,  rnii.ii-.  D.I).,  n  noted  American  ill- 
Tine,  was  boru  at  Khineliock,  N.  V.,  Sept.  22,  177a.  Ili» 
parents  WCK  Smias  (lerroans  who  emigratetl  to  America 
from  the  canton  of  lieme  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
oenturj".  Philip  wa.'*  convfrtcd  in  very  early  youth; 
was  ciiucati'd  at  ( 'oliimliia  <  I'lli  ;  aitdat  niiit  iccii  \  l  ant 
of  age  was  liccnM'd  tt>  preach  the  (imiiel,  an«t  U-canie 
pa«tor  of  the  (ierman  Keformed  ('huroh  in  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  succeeding  the  Kev.  Dr.  (iruMs  bis 
pa.it<ir  ami  tlR'iili>jjical  (>rofes><or.  He  preaelied  there  in 
bnlh  (ierman  a:\d  Iji^liih  fn)m  I7'.>.')  to  IHOtl.  His  r«'|>- 
utation  for  unction  an>l  elu4ueiii:e  drew  large  audiences; 
he  bii-ame  generally  known,  and  in  18(10  was  called  to 
the  Third  Freibyteriau  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He 
a<"<'cpied  the  offer,  and,  removing  to  the  city  of  broth- 
erly Icivi .  lildirc  1  ili'Tr  r>r  tivf  ycar^  \\  ii  li  t;n-at  Mure^.-*, 
large  addttiun.H  In-ing  made  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  In  1805  he  accepted  a  unanimous  call  as  first 
pastor  of  the  Rutgers  .Street  I'resbylerian  Chun-h,  New 
York,  and  remained  there  until  1MI3,  when  he  trans- 
forrc  1  his  rt  lation  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  became 
one  of  the  pastum  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  that  city. 
In  1825  he  was  elected  professor  of  didaetio  and  polemic 
theology  by  the  General  .Synod  of  the  Reformetl  ( 'hurch. 
to  succeed  the  venerable  Dr.  .)ohn  II.  Livingnton.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a|>pointeJ  president  of  Hutgers 
College,  and  professor  of  mural  philosophy.  These  of- 
fices he  acccpteil  and  held  mitll  IMI,  when  ba  reaigned, 
and  retired  to  private  life  nt  New  Hrunswick.  He  died, 
full  of  years,  lalior^,  and  honors,  ."v-pt.  'i'i.  1852.  H  is  wife 
di'  >l  ilic  next  il.iy,  an  1  both  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  with  a  common  funeral  sert-ice.  I>r.  Miiledoler's 
professional  career  waa  marttad  by  difiigent  and  Mth- 
fttl  aervieea, by  great  dignity  of  character  mid  lli;,!  .!i - 
meanor  towards  his  ntudents  anil  by  a  s^iiiiily  \<nt\ 
which  xhone  thnm;;h  all  his  life.  1 1  is  gentleness  of  heart 
perhaps  diminbhed  his  ability  as  a  disciplinarian,  and 
unfitted  him  to  oope  sucoeaafuUy  with  the  diffieuHiea  of 
hi'*  ilouble  office.  Ilis  Itete  Was  in  llie  pulpit.  His 
wiiuie  ministry  in  New  York  was  remarkabli'  lor  the 
Constant  divine  bU-Hsing  that  followed  his  lalxir^.  In 
prayer  he  seemed  almost  like  a  man  inspired.  His 
use  of  arriptural  language  at  the  throne  of  grace  was 
moat  Wonib  rfiil.  and  it  was  woven  to;;et}ier  with  n  !*kill 
and  power  that  were  only  to  be  nccouiiteil  lor  l>y  the 
iiiiliience  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  suppliant  soul. 
This  fervor  and  unction  in  prayer  characterised  him  till 
tbe  veijdMa  of  life.  His  preaching  partook  of  muck 


of  the  same  clcvattHl  ami  tender  spirit.  His 
ware  dear,  earnest,  solemn,  and  impressive.   His  i 
taneaa  were  short,  often  highly  rhetorical  in  stnictnre, 
and  always  pregnant  with  tSospel  tmth.    As  a  pastor. 

and  in  the  sick-ro..m.  lie  vmis  nut  M:r|ije-.<  <!.  lJut  in 
nothing  did  he  mi  Miar  heavenward,  and  M-vm  H)  lull  of 
divine  pow  er,  as  in  public  pnyer.  A  number  of  power- 
ful ivvivala  of  icligioB  occurred  under  his  ministry.  Dr. 
Maiedtder  declined  aereral  pressing  offers  of  high  pcai- 
j  lions  in  tlie  I'htirch.  In  1823.  w  ith  Dr.  (ianlm  r  >i'ring. 
he  visited,  as  ct^immissioner  of  the  (General  AasimiilT, 
the  missions  among  the  TiMcarura,  Seneca,  and  Catl»> 
raugus  Indiana.  In  the  great  benevolent  roovrments 
of  his  time  he  was  an  earnest  actor.  He  waa  mtKieni«jr 
of  the  rresbyterimi  (leneral  Asm  mbly  in  1H<)X.  and  prm- 
I  idcnt  of  the  lieneral  .^vniKl  of  the  Reformed  Cbuzdi  in 
.  IK23,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  oamranriea 
that  formed  the  American  Bible  .Society  in  1816.  He 
helped  to  organize  and  was  the  first  president  of  tbe 
Society  for  M\ !ii!i,'eli/iiii:  the  .Ie\s^.  and  «n  active  orig- 
inal member  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  United 
Foreign  lliasioaaiy  Society  ibrmed  in  1017.  He  pnb* 
ILshcit  a  number  of  sermon!),  public  addresses,  and  other 
pamphletA.  In  his  old  age  Dr.  Milledoler  was  moat 
veiieralde  in  apiK-nrance.  (le>,'aiit  in  luaiii.tns  and  haint- 
like  in  spirit.  His  snow-white  hair,  and  almost  roddy 
eoBuptatioB,  and  aentpwioua  naatnam  in  dwai,  Ma  —faU- 

ing  courtesy  and  radinnt  irtMnlness,  stamped  him  not 
merely  as  a  ('bri^^iall  ^entleuian  of  the  oUl  s».-lu>ol.  but 
as  one  wlio  li\«il  for  two  worlds,  blessing  this  one  and 
waiting  fur  the  glory  of  Uic  nexu   bee  Spngue,  A  muiU 

Church,  B.  v.;  I'trtotial RtcolUctiutu.    (\V.  .1.  K.  T.) 

MillttnaxlaiiB  (or  Cliiliasts),  a  name  given  t* 
those  who  believe  that  the  aainta  wiD  leign  on  eanli 

with  (■hri«t  n  thousand  years.    See  MlLLKXSlfM. 

Millenazy  Petition  is  the  name  of  the  paper 
which  waa  presented  to  king  Jamea  TI  af  Scot  bind 

f.Inmes  I  of  Kngland),  as  he  passed  throogk  Engl.-nid  on 
his  \tay  to  lx>ndon,  by  the  riiritaiis.  It  cuntatntd  a 
petition  signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  ministers,  and 
hence  the  name  UiUfmirian,  It  prayed  for  such  chaagca 
or  alleraliona  in  eeremoaial  aa  the  Puritans  had  gener* 

ally  ronteiuled  for.  .\n  answer  to  it  was  jiiiMi-}iiii  liy 
Ihe  I'liiversity  of  Oxfonl,  antl  the  divines  ol  t  amlndgir 
thanked  their  Oxonian  bnthrcn.  The  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  however,  waa  the  result  of  the  ia- 
mous  petition.  See  Fbber,  JVltf.  qf  tke  R^/orwmHoif,  pb 
4;{4  ;  Neale,  Ilitt.  of  if:-  I'loilans  (Harper's  edition  >, } 
228;  Fuller,  fAu/cA  IJtMuiy,  book  x,  p.  21.    ike  I'l  K.- 

TANS. 

Millennium.  This  term  signifies  a  period  of  • 
thousand  years,  and  in  its  religious  use  is  spplieil  to 
the  [irophetic  ara  nuntioned  in  Rev.  xx,  1-7.  1\h-  ilil- 
leiuirians  or  Cbiliasts,  in  ancient  and  mudent  times,  are 
dunaeteriaed  by  tlwir  tenet  respecting  the  aeoMHl  ad> 
vent  i>f  .Testis,  which  they  believe  will  be  accompanied 
by  Ihe  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  and  saints,  who  will 
reign  with  him  on  earth,  in  a  slate  of  blessetlnciw  ar.d 
rest,  for  a  thousand  yean,  when  the  resurrectioB  of  the 
wicked  win  oenir,  tegctber  with  the  final  Jtrigment  and 
its  eternal  aw  ards.  They  have  differed  Mimewhat  among 
tbeniselvcb  concerning  the  character  of  this  millennial 
kinplom,  N»me  viewing  it  as  more  and  some  a.s  le.-.>  spir- 
itual in  iu  nature,  empkiymenta,  and  joys.  They  bare 
alsodifl^red  in  other  minor  partienlaia;  but  in  the  wuSm 
'  ojiiiii.in  n  biive  to  ibe  flilveiit,  iVie  first  resurrection,  and 
the  ti  niiM)ral  reign  of  I'brist.  the  various  classes  of  Mil- 
leiiariaiis  are  ,'it;reed.  This  doctrine  is  generally  attrih- 
1  utcd  to  a  Jewish  origin.  Josephus  (AiU.  xviii,  i,  3} 
I  saya  of  the  Fhariseea  thet  they  hold  to  the  eewfiaement 

of  the  souls  of  Ibe  w  icked  in  an  everl.HSt inu'  prison. -IjUt 
that  the  righU'<»us  "have  power  to  revive  and  live 
again."    In  a  second  iMiw«8ge  ( llVrr.  ii.H,  14)  he  deocribes 
I  the  rhariaaic  doctrine  in  a  similar  manner,  for  it  is  not 
l|inbaUetliBt,inthHlaitplaMbl»iBtM>d**>< — 
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the  Fhuiaees  a  doctrine  of  uansaiu^rauon.  In  the  Ikiok 
of  Daniel  (i(ii,2)  it  ia  d\9iiaRd  thitt  both  the  ri|;hteous 
nil  I  wickeii  will  be  nuwd  fraai  the  gnrc,  although  it  is 
no.  .  r  um  whether  the  sacred  writer  at  the  moment 
ha-«  in  luiii^l  tlir  whnli'  huiiiiiii  r.i.  r  or  unly  I-rm  l.  Tin- 
New  reMJuneiit  teaches  lu  iJial  U*th  the  rigUieous  an<l 
the  widnd  will  he  failed  6wn  the  dead  (Joha  v,Kt,tt9; 
Act^  xxiv,  15;  Kev.  xx.  11-15).  The  paMage«  on  thU 
topic  iu  the  writiagti  of  I'atd  |MTtain  chiefly  to  the  con- 
aeqiH'iiccs  of  redeixi|>tiun,  and  ht  ii4  <•  rolat*-  to  tite  rt'sur- 
netion  of  hcUereiSi  The  idea  uf  a  reaurrection  of  the 
aaifrta,  and  «f  their  paitidpatioa  in  a  tenpoml,  millen- 
nial n-iirn  nf  Chri-Ht,  wa:«  early  atlopted,  esiiocirilly  by 
J-wwh  Chrinian*.  In  the  Kpistle  of  ItarnaliAs  (oir. 
lOO)  we  lind  the  rest  of  the  m-vt  nth  day  (fit-n.  li.  I,  ',\) 
qmbolicalljr  interpreted^  with  the  aid  of  i'aa.  xc,  4,  and 
■Mde  to  pnApife  a  teat  of  Chiiat  and  hie  aaiiita»  to  eoii> 

linn'-  for  a  thousand  year*  (ch.  xv).  The  millennial 
ih'-ory  was  embracetl  in  a  M-nMums  furm  hy  I'lTinthu:* 
(Euii'ljiiw.  //**/.  AVr/.  iii,  28;  vii.  2.)  t.  It  i»  foiiiul  in 
afiociTphal  hooka  bjr  Jew*  and  Jewiob  Chriatiana  in  the 
Alt  mga  oftha  Geapd-4a  the  Book  ef  Knoeh,  in  tha 
To^tTTnenl  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  aii'l  in  the  Sihyl- 
liiit'  Ikwik^t..  It  penetrated  into  the  (ientile  lirancli  of 
the  (.Miiirch,  and  npread  extensively.  i'apia.<i,  wlio  is 
aoppoMd  to  have  been  a  contempoiaiy  of  John  the 
ApiNtle,  ia  mentioned  bf  IrenMn  and  Eoaebitti  m  an 
adherent  of  thin  doi-triiu'.  'I'li  •  i-"lM-sal  trr.i|M's  wliirh 
Papia.t  •u;>p">*  'l  that  the  niiiiciim.il  ilavs  wmilil  |irii\iiU' 
»u;t;ie}il  thf  iilca  which  he  I'litcriiiini'd  of  this  happy 
period,  It  ia  tme  that  the  Chiliaatic  doctrine  wean  a 
Jodaie  mmm^  and  arpw,  in  aorae  deppree.  An*  Judbrie 
inflwnraa.  hnt,  aa  Dnmer  hx*  oh<(«-rve<l,  thva  b  one 
nurfced  diatinetion  iN-twcin  the  ntillt-narian  views  of 
Christian!*  and  all  Jewi'sh  theories  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  Christian  miUenariana  lUMntaoaaly  conaid- 
eied  the  earthly  kingdom  aa  limited  in  ita  duration,  and 
O-s  in:n"-liu-tory  to  a  spiritual  ami  eternal  st.ntf  »(  Ix-in;;. 
Thf  triiiiuph  of  the  Gi^sjm  I  thruinrh  llie  aj^ency  of  a 
present  Itedcemcr  was  to  be  attended  with  the  renova- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  the  everlasting;, 
heavenly  bhaaedneaa  of  the  righteooa,  the  proper  *e<\»e\ 
of  th<-  last  jmltfrnciit.  Trarinff  <lown  the  history  of  the 
dov-triiie.  we  lin>l  that  .lustin  Martyr  (eir.  InO)  received 
it.  In  the  diaIo|;ue  with  TrA-pho  (■%  KO),  he  says  that 
be  himself  and  "many  othen"  hold  that  Jeruaakm  will 
ba  Iwilt  again  aa  a  rcaidenoe  far  Christ,  with  the  patri- 
)  and  saints  He  sav-i  fh  it  iln  r.'  are  '•  nianv  uf  a 
:  nod  devout  (Jhrislian  niiuil  w  Un  are  not  of  the  >ame 
opiiuon but  he  adds,'*  I,  and  all  other  Christians  whose 
bclier  IS  in  eveiy  napect  correct,  know  that  there  will 
he  both  a  raanrreetion  of  the  Heih  and  a  thouiand  yean 
iii  Jerusalem.  whi<  h  will  thi  ii  li.-  n  hnilt.  attorned,  and 
ealar};ed.  the  prophet:^  K/.ekiel,  I^uiah,  and  others  tU- 
cUfe."  Joitin  quotes  in  support  of  hiit  opinion  Ina.  Ixv, 
17  aq.;  Gen.  ii,  2,  in  connection  with  Ptai  xe,  3;  Rev. 
zx,  4-6.  and  other  poasa^  Iremeue  is  liltewiae  a  mil- 


lenarian.  Me 


dr.  liirr.  V.  xwiii,    )  nf  •  ih^ 


lime;*  of  the  kiM|;doni,"  when  the  "  riulitenu^  shall  hear 
rale  upon  their  riaingfrom  the  dead;  wh<  i;  also  the  cre- 
ation, having  been  reoorated  and  set  free^  ahall  fructify 
with  an  abundance  of  ail  kinda  of  food,  fhwn  the  dew  of 
heaven  and  fn<ni  th.'  f  rtility  of  tiM  earth."  Hvr--  fol- 
low* the  citation  Irom  I'apias  in  legaitl  to  the  ci>li>-«<al 
frnift  of  the  vine.  TertuUian  ad>-ocated  the  same  doc- 
Xnut.  Netwithatanding  the  extensive  apraadiiig  of  the 
nuHanarian  tenet,  it  would  he  a  raah  infhrenee  to  asstime 
that  it  wa»  universal,  or  accepted  as  the  cree«l  of  tl.. 
Cburch.  On  lUxn  point  Neander  has  f::ood  ol>»en'aii'>no 
(CSk  Hut.,  Torrey'a  tnnaL,  i.  >•  ih.  I  he  first  decideil 
opponent  of  whom  we  hnve  a  knowledge  was  Caiu^  the 
MoiBan  presbyter,  ahtmt  the  year  SflO.  The  erass  form 
in  whii-li  <"hilia»ni  ent<red  iiUu  tin- licrfv -if  M(iiit.iiii>Mi 
contributed  materially  to  the  atrenf{t tuning'  uf  the  an- 
ttOtuiBanarlan  M\mn,  The  Alexandrian  !>ch<Nil 
paxtiealarly  Otigen.  with 
Bt.   Kcpos,  an 
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Egyptian  dishup,  altout  the  middle  of  the  3d  century, 
wrote,  in  defence  of  the  dm-trine,  a  woffc  entitled  A 
Con/ulatioH  of  the  AUeyorittn,  by  which  name  were  de^ 
ipiatetl  such  as  exp!aine«l  allegorically  the  pa^^.•ll^l•H  on 
wliifh  the  opinion  <>(  a  inill<  niiiiiin  restiNl.  l  ln-.  wurk, 
which  acquired  much  p'putation.  wa-^  refuted  with  equal 
zeal  and  candor  hy  Diony^inti  of  .Mexandria.  It  waa 
still  common,  however,  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  hlm<> 
self  waa  one  of  its  opfMHient.x.  But  gradually  the  tenet 
which  had  so  widely  i>revaile(l  hei  aim  iili;iii\i<>(is  and 
\  pniscribed.  One  great  reason  of  this  remarkable  change 
I  of  aentiment  b  to  be  found  in  Ihe  altered  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Church.  Christians  at  first  yeanied  for 
'  the  res ppes ranee  of  the  I>inl.  Moreover,  it  was  im- 
jxKwiMi-  t'lir  itii  in  to  raiM'  ilicir  faith  and  h")..  '-  mi  hi^h 

(as  tu  ex[>ect  the  conquest  uf  the  Uoman  empire  by  the 
metnl  power  of  the  chmm,  independently  of  the  personal 
and  8n|>ematural  interfKwttion  of  Christ.    But  as  the 
<io«f>el  made  proffrew,  the  {K>^hility  anti  prohahility  of 
a  peaceful  victory  nf  the  (  iiri.otian  cause  over  all  it-  ad- 
i  veraaries,  by  the  might  of  truth  and  of  the  Spirit,  gained 
I  n  lodgment  in  the  convict  ions  of  good  meti.   It  b  li^ 
!  lieve*!  that  OriRen  (b.  !H<1,  d.        is  the  first  of  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  writers  to  afilrm  the  practical ilencss 
of  »n<-h  a  triumph  of  the  <i(>.|M  l  tlirnu^^h  its  nwn  inlier- 
1  ent  efficacy.  The  Judaic  and  Jutlaizing  aaaociatiuns  of 
I  the  miHenavian  opinion  were  not  without  a  strong  inihi- 
flic.'  ill  rfivlrrlii'j  it  HU»p»'cted  and  unpopular.  .\ugtM. 
tincV  ircalimni  of  the  subjeiM  mark;*  an  ej»och.  He 
says  (Iff  Ciriliitf  />ri.  xx,  7  I  that  he  had  om-e  held  to 
a  milleitarian  ^bbath ;  nor  does  he  consider  the  doc- 
trine objeetionahK  provided  the  joys  of  the  righlaons 
an'  flsrnred  a:*  xpiritual.    But.  i>rooeeiling  to  discuss  the 
subject,  he  advttcates  Ihe  pn<pt»ition  that  the  earthly 
kinj^thim  of  Christ  is  the  Chun^h.  which  wai  even  then 
in  the  milknnial  era,  and  on  the  mad  to  a  glorious  a»- 
eendener  over  all  its  enemiesi   It  would  seem  that  thb 
moditif'd  interi>retati(in  of  prnphei-y,  '•ii^tained  as  it  was 
by  the  nuilioriiy  of  the  principal  l^tin  father,  gave 
I  color  to  thi-  nii''ii;eval  ^p<-culations  on  thia  suhject.  As 
the  year  of  our  l>or<i  I(mn>  approached,  it  was  a  natural 
con)ihir>'  that  the  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world 
wimld  then  oiviir.    Mrncf  tlif're  was  a  widf-iin-ad  ex- 
citement thruuKhont  \V<  >it<  rn  F.un)|ie,  frfim  the  appre- 
I  hemrion  that  the  "dies  ine"  was  at  hand.   There  were 
not  wantiqg  In  the  Middle  Ageo  **  apocalyptic  parties" 
I  — enthusdasts,  whether  individuals  or  in  bands— who 
Ii«>ki  (1  I'.r  t!if  mir.K'ulon*  advrnt  fif-Irsn**  ns  thf  indis- 
jienHable  mean''  of  purifyin;;  and  e.xieiulinj;  Ihe  Church. 
t     At  the  Heformaiion,  the  traditional  method  of  inter- 
I  preting  the  Book  of  Hevelaiion  waa  abandoned.  The 
I  papacy  waa  extenidvely  recnrded  as  Antichrist,  and  Ln- 
ther  atnl  nthcr  leadiiiLT  l!«  liirrnf'r*  frofpitntly  Mip|x>!«ed 
them!«<  lve!^  authorized  hy  Ihe  .«ij;ns  of  the  times  to  ex- 
jKct  the  sj)eedy  coming  of  the  I^nnL    A  fanatical  f4irm 
I  of  miUenaiianisn  waa  espoused  hy  the  Anabaptists  of 
I  Germany,  who  took  pmweswnn  of  the  city  of  Mllnster, 
and  *f  t  up  the  reign  of  the  saint'*. 

The  niilienarinn  drn'trinr.  in  its  es,>«'ntial  characteris- 
tics, has  had  adhcTi'tii"  anmni;  wime  of  the  solier-mindetl 
theok)giana  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  hiter  times.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  diatingniahed  is  John  Albert 
IJi  iil:.  1.  ilie  aiilt.'T  <-f  till'  <::ii<uhiii.  whd  d'  f.-nded  his 
opinion  in  hi--  <  Mnuiiriiiary  on  thf  Ap<w  aly|i!<e,  published 
in  1740.  He  wa'^  followed  by  other  divines  of  repote; 
and  the  doctrine  haa  not  been  without  prominent  sop- 
porters  amonf*  the  Lntherana  down  to  the  present  time. 

t  )iu'  of  the  latest  of  their  nnrnlx'r  who  has  di<rn-sied  this 
qm-stion  is  the  Kev.  A.  K<h-Ii  ( Ihit  tiiujemijeUiri<;f  /{rich, 
liasle,  IH72).  Thia  wrii'-r  cndeavori,  in  particular,  to 
refute  the  argumenla  adduced  against  the  doctrine  of  • 
miUenninm  by  the  German  commentators  tfengaten* 
iK-ri;.  Keil.  and  Klii  foth. 

In  all  the  other  various  ortluMlox  I'ntlestant  UMlies 
there  are  many  wbo  believe  in  the  personal  advent  of 
I  Christ  fur  the  purpose  of  establishing  •  millennial  kiog* 
I  dom.  Mow,  aa  to  Ibnner  ages,  the  liteni  mtflntion  ct 
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the  Jews  Ut  Palestine,  and  their  con%'en»ion  to  Chrinti-  ' 
aiiity,  its  rm{ueiitly  a  (tart  of  this  crmL  The  coming  ; 
of  Cliri»i  ill  vihibU  gloiy  i*  to  be  wgmUwul,  it  is  held, 
by  this  anions  other  wonderAd  eventab  The  Chiltaatae  | 
teiift  fiirtns  one  of  the  dintinj^jishiii^  f«-atiirrs  i>f  the 
"CathoUc  A(Mxaulic  Church,"  or  ihr  reli;,'ious  deiiotui- 
natiun  oommonly  known  aa  Irvinu'it<  (See  the  art. 
Catholic  Aiti^rroi.ic  Chvwk,  aud  Ikviko,  £dwabi>| 
in  thin  ( :yolo])(eilia. )  ChriM  It  to  oooM  and  gather  bia 
el>  1  t  r(>-(  Uh  t;  ihi'  .lew  s  are  to  lye  hri)uj;ht  Iwiek  to  their 
ancient  land;  the  (ioi<|K-l  is  to  bo  extetitled  by  their  in- 
sirumentality,  and  by  the  new  agencies  oonoecled  with 
the  peraoaal  presence  of  the  Lord,  over  the  earth.  Then 
ia  to  follow  the  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  worid. 
.Such  iin-  tilt'  ni;ii:i  [M'iiii-i  of  the  milletiarilB  vieW|  aa 
cheriHlii'il  hy  tlio  (ulKi\st  r.-  ol'  Mr.  Irving;. 

In  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  (Jhun*h  many  secta 
have  aiiaen  by  whom  the  ufetiiy  coning  of  Chriat  to 
aet  up  a  viaibw  empire  haa  been  prodaimed.  One  of 
th(  s<'  i^  ilic  <  l.'iss  (l(  si<riinted  as  "Millerites"  (q.  v.),  the 
dificiples  of  W  illiam  Miller  (q.  v.).  He  wan  bom  in 
FittrfUd,  Maaa.,  in  17 Hl,  and  died  iu  1849.  With  alcn- 
der  reaoureea  of  learning,  be  began,  about  the  ymx  1888, 
to  preach  on  the  mbject  of  the  aeoond  adTent,  which  he 

dc.  I  ir.  .1.  nil  till'  ;;niuiid  uf  hi*  iiiti  r|""<  t''! '"H  "f  the 
projilieLii  is,  to  be  near  al  hand.  The  .Milleriie.-«  at  length 
went  M)  far  aa  to  fix  •  certain  day  in  the  year  1843  when 
the  Lord  waa  to  appear  iu  the  clouda  of  he^veiu  8umc 
pive  up  their  flvdinaiy  occupationH,  and  pre{)ared  nibex 
ill  \\lii('h  to  aacend  ami  nu  ii  Clirist.  SiihMe(|ii<'iu1\'  [lie 
iuendM>n4  of  this  sect — if  sect  it  i«  to  be  called — ccaaed  to 
define  the  prceiw  time  of  the  miraculoua  advent,  but 
continued  to  wait  for  it  as  near.  See  AuvRxna-ra.  The 
Milleritefl,  in  common  with  many  other  ChiliaNts,  have 
Mi|i,M>-<il  tlu'inselve.*  to  l>e  fiiminheil  by  the  ]irn[iluvie!» 
with  the  meaua  of  caJculatiug  with  mathematical  accu- 
nqr  die  tiaM  of  the  Saviooi'a  glorious  advent. 

When  we  leave  the  history  of  the  doctrine^  and  look 
at  the  exei^tieal  arguments  of  the  several  |>Artie».  it 
Ix'i  iinic^  ilial  ltii  \  lire  ;itii<l<  <l  liy  divcr>t'  |)riii(  i|d<'« 

of  interpretation.  With  respect  to  certain  passages, 
millenariana  adopt  a  second  senses  or  a  flguiathre^  trop- 
ical inteqiretatiun.  This  is  the  character  of  thdr  view 
of  the  salihatieal  rewt,  oh  predicted  in  (ten.  it.  2,  8,  and 
I'na.  xo,  4.  <  >n  the  conirary,  lit  ilic  pava/^es  in  I.taiah 
•  and  other  prophets  which  describe  Jerusalem  aa  the 
centre  and  resort  of  wonhlppcn  of  all  nations,  praoaiae 
Canaan  as  an  everla.«tinR  poseeMMNl  to  the  Jews,  and 
depict  their  splendid  restoration  to  power  an«l  plenty, 
they  giye  a  iin  ral  iiiterpreialioii.  Tlir  nnmc  t  <nir?M'  is 
pursued  by  them  with  ref;ard  to  Kev.  xx,  and  with  re- 
gard to  all  that  ia  said  of  the  first  and  the  aaooad  tenr> 
recljon.  They  attach  often  a  literal  sense  to  the  decla- 
ratii'ii  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xxvi,  29;  Mark  xiv,  2o)  in  which 
he  s|M'aks  of  drinkiii^r  new  wine  in  bis  l-'alber's  kiiifidom. 
They  consider  their  general  view  to  be  favored  by  Luke 
adr,  14  ("the  resurrection  of  the  Jaat");  Lnke  'xx,  85 
("they  which  shall  ho  accounte<l  worthy  to  obtain  that 
worhl  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dend">;  by  John  vi. 
39,44  (which  speaks  of  the  resnrrn  ti,.n  of  U'lievers, 
without  any  mention  of  others).  The  promise  of  Christ 
that  the  wiMlplce  at  **the  legeneiation"— or  the  resti- 
tution of  all  things,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  things 
from  corruption— shall  sit  on  ihn>nes,  judging  the  tribes 
of  Israel  (Man.  xix.  is  confidently  referred  to  as 
proviitg  the  roiUenariao  hypothesis,  tio  the  statements 
of  John  and  Ptad  with  leipeet  to  Antichrist,  and  the 
sins  and  perils  to  immediately  prece<lp  the  advent — cor- 
roborated, as  they  supfmse.  by  the  Saviour's  own  pre- 
dictions in  Matt,  xxiv  and  xxv.  and  tiie  parallel  pas- 
sages— are  brought  forward  in  defence  of  their  position. 

The  oppeaeirta  of  the  miUmarlana  nAj  prnidpatljr 
npon  the  pamiges  in  which  the  resurrection  of  the  good 
and  evil  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  simultaneous,  or  m  ith- 
out  any  considerable  interval  of  time  interis)s<  il.  'I'licy 
i^ipeal  also  to  the  passages  in  the  Goq)els  and  Epistles 
ia  which  the  gancnd  Jndgment  ia  ooiuiaetad  inuMdi> 


ately  with  the  aeoood  advent.  Their  l  on.  eption  of  th« 
pros|)ecta  and  dattfogrof  the  UiiJi^lotn  of  t  hrist  are  de- 
rived froaa  paaaagw  liin  the  paniiika  of  the  leaven,  of 
the  mustard-seed,  and  of  the  hnrtiandnan.  Thst  it 


exjK'ilient  for  t'liri-r  to  ;_m  awav  fr.'tn  liii  divijil'^  in, 
order  that  his  viAtble  presence  nii^^ht  give  way  to  Ifis 
inviaililB  presence  and  influence  cverrwheic^  and  to  the 
dispatwalien  of  the  Spirit,  is  conndeied  an  atgnncnt 
agunst  the  general  philosophy  on  which  the  milleos- 
rian  tenet  rests.  It  is  thought  to  Ix-  mon-  ooi-.  l  ant 
with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Jewish  economy,  to  look  for  a  iriumph  of  the  Goapd  ia 
the  earth  by  moial  foreea  and  by  the  vgencjr  of  the  Holy . 
Spirit  within  the  souls  of  men,  than  to  expect  the  sto- 
|M-ndous  miracle  of  Christ's  reappearance  as  a  Kuh  r  on 
this  glo>>e.  for  the  spiritual  subjugation  uf  uubeiieven 
and  enemies.  Hence  those  who  reject  OiHiasm  give  a 
figurative  rendering  to  the  prophetic  passages  in  the 
Apocalypse  which  are  the  most  plausible  argument  for 
that  theory.  The  tcndc-iu  v  of  ilio  milli  narian  ihe«>ry 
to  chill  the  hopes,  and  thus  repress  the  missionary*  activ< 
ity  of  Christians,  by  exhibiting  the  world  as  in  a  praoea 
of  deterioration,  and  by  representing  the  efforts  of  Chris* 
tians  to  convert  mankind  as  fruitlcas,  until  the  coming 
of  Christ,  constiMtas  not  the  least  aeriooi  ol;|cttion  to 
sucb  opinions. 

Thoe  is  in  England  at  the  preaent  tine  an  eoergvtk 
propaganda  of  millenarian  notions,  called  the  IVophecy 
Investigation  Society,"  which  consists  of  fifty  membens 
hciim-  of  them  prominent  Churchmen,  and  which  has 
published  a  series  of  volumes  on  prophetic  subjects^  add- 
ing largely  to  apocalyptic  literature.  Tbeie  am  aiie 
numennw  joumsls  published  in  England  to  suppotttlMaa 
views.  The  most  important  is  the  Uuarier/y  Jon  rind 
I'f  I'l  'ijth' <  it.  cdiii  d  by  Dr.  Uonar.  of  the  Yrvy  Cbun-h 
of  ^otlatul,  which  haa  been  established  founecn  yean, 
and  has  a  laige  cirealation.  The  JIlRiaftow  ia  ■  noothly 
periodical;  the  Chrisfian  Obtervrr,  the  monthly  joumsl 
of  the  cvangelicaU,  often  displays  millenarian  tonden- 
<  iis.  Tht  re  are,  liesides,  numt  rous  wixklies  of  small 
circulation,  the  chief  lieing  the  l{tvivaU$t,  originally  es- 
tablished to  promote  levivals  in  personal  ndigion,  liat 
now  devoted  to  the  spread  of  millenarian  views.  Xor 
is  the  interest  in  this  subject  confined  to  DisseiUrp:  in 
Kngland  or  ScottantI ;  a  rcriaiii  class  of  mind»  in  trie 
KataUished  Church  seem  to  be  just  aa  strongly  ooutam- 
inated.  For  many  successive  years^  during  Lent,  concaea 
of  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  St.  George's  Church, 
Bloomslnir}-,  on  the  subject  of  the  second  adveiii.  by 
clergy  nil  II  cf  ilic  Church  of  England.  Tlie  cours*'  f»>r 
the  year  1H4'J  was  printed,  under  the  title  of  Th«  Print 
upon  hi$  Throne,  being  lectures  by  twelve  clergymen  «f 
the  Church  of  England,  with  a  Preface  hy  the  Hev.JanNO 

I  Ilalilane  Stewart,  M.A.,  rector  of  Limpslield  (l^oiid.  1K49). 

'  Thit  it.  next  to  Dr.  HroNvn's  Sfcotid  ComiHg  of  i.ur 
lAird,  the  ablest  book  against  the  millenarian  doctrine. 
One  of  the  hoest  productions  in  EngOsh  ia  7fe  End  nf 

I  all  Thinfft,  or  the  Cominrj  <\f  Chrint,  by  an  ammymtHis 
author,  a  clerg>Tnan  of  tbe  Church  of  Kn^rland.  It  is 
nn  argument  against  niilleiiarianisn).  aii.l  is  interesting 

1  for  its  sketch  of  the  rise  of  tbe  doctane  with  tbe  well- 
neaning  bnt  weak  -  minded  Pspiaa,  and  ita  pwnnse 

'  through  all  the  sects  and  shades  of  belief,  until  ••more 
than  half  of  the  evangelical  cb-rgA'  of  tbe  Chur«h  i  f 
Eni^'iand  are  at  this  moment  inillcnarians." 

Among  the  most  impurtaot  writings  on  the  milten- 
nium  are  Corrodi,  Krit  CctpA.  A  CktKatmm  (Firanlrfeeti 

1871):  Domcr,  f7ejrA.  rf.  Prrnon  Chritti.vo].  i:  llfrtoir, 
Rral-Hnn/klofK  art.  Cliiliastnns.  .See  also  the  exegeti- 
cal  criticism  in  Kothe's  Ihifjmutik:  |it.  ii,  sec.  ii.  Most 
of  the  recent  treatises  on  dot^rinal  theology — for  cxaaa- 
pie,  tliatef  6aai^AeyMM9aieMeM^ii,477  8i|.;  andttie 
able  work  by  Dr.  Hodge— contain  disms-ion-i  of  tlii* 
subject,  .\mong  the  s|>ecial  writers  on  tbe  suhje.  t  may 
be  consulted,  on  the  millenarian  side,  Mede,  AbtMidie, 
Beverley,  Buniet,  Hartley,  Frioc^  Frere,  Irving,  Krks, 
Bidieniatli,  fineka,  the  dnke  tit  " 
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fiargh,  GrenreO,  GilfiUan,  Bonar,  KUiot,  IIonic9,  Uur- 
c)i«]l,  Woott,  Tyso,  Mblyneox,  etc.;  mil  on  the  other 
aide,  bUbop  Hall,  R.  Baxter,  Gip|M,  Dr.  David  Brown, 
Waldoicravo,  Fairbaim,  Urwtck,  Hiuah,  and  many  othen. 

FlixTkf  ievaiii;«rujil  pastor  in  Lwltz),  Die  J.'/ir'  f  'i 
Uju»t7t<ijdhri'jrn  litirhc  Hin  ihrUoijUcher  Venuch,  (_Mar- 
burjr,  lf<o9,  8vn) ;  Volck,  Ihr  I'hiliatmnt  $tiiter  neutttm 
hrkdinp/unij  ijrije$iuber,  rine  hittoritdtftMgtHteke  Studk 
(Doriwt,  l»tia,  8vo):  Carson,  Th*  PtrmmA  Reiffn  of 
Christ  dnriH'j  Ik*  MilUniiiiDn  priirril  fn  he  tmjHifnihl' 
(1X73,  I'Imo);  Srcouii  .Ulrmtuin  in  thf  Light  oj'  Jctcith 
UifUir^,  bv  the  Kcv.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  cdiutl  bv  Joseph 
B.  Boyd,  D.Dl  (N.  Y.  1878,  Umo).  The  foUuw'ing  peri- 
odicak  mar  be  eoBgolted  to  MtvaBtage:  Omrth  oj'Kiuj- 
LiJi'l  Jiu:  IN.M,  (Vt.  p.  4W;  ImiuL  Rrv.  No.  x,  art.  ix ; 
Mftk.  Uu.  /iti:  lf*l.\  .laii.  art.  v  and  vii;  mM,  July,  j). 
48.'';  1*<51,  April.  p.32o;  1868,  Oct.  p.  615;  K.iuo,Jour- 
mal  '>/  Sacnd  Litrrulurr,  1864,  July,  p.  605;  Oct.  p.  19 
aq. :  lH5«i,  Jan.  p.  467 ;  A  Pier.  Preak  Rer.  1861,  April,  p. 
403;  18<;4,  April,  p.  177  N].;  July,  it.  ni;  XHiMt.  April, 
p.  196;  I'rincrt.  Her.  18^7,  .Inn.  p.  lt*t> :  KriiwjtL  Qn.  Her. 
1861, Jan.  art.  ii ;  18Gf<,July,  p.  337;  'J'hinliiffiml  Medium 
(Catnbcxland  Ptesb.  Church),  1873,  April,  arc  ix;  BUh 
liothtea  Saerti,  1873,  Jan.  art.  iv ;  Qu.  Ret.  Etam/.  Lmk. 
CkurcA,  1873,  JaJi.  an.  ii.    i  ( ;.  I'.  F. ) 

lCUl«r,  Armistead,  a  I'lcabytcrian  miiwininwfy 
of  Afiriean  parental^,  was  bora  in  Noitli  Carolina  about 

\<in  h*  a  sl.ive.  Imt  was  lihcrntod  niul  wont  to  Africa 
wbf'n  a  boy;  was  educated  in  the  Alexander  Hi;;h 
School,  Liberia,  and  afterwards  returned  to  America, 
ind  vaenved  a  tbaologkal  tnlning  in  tlw  Aahmun  In- 
itHiit>,  Oxfiwd,  l^b  In  18M  ha  waa  liutuaed  and  or» 
daineil  by  New  (',T«tle  Presbytery,  and  jmhih  nfli  manls 
went  to  Africa,  and  became  pastor  of  Mount  C/tiflee 
Church.  Liberia,  where  he  died,  Jan.  \h,  I8A5.— Wtbon, 
Pr^if}.  IIUI.  Mm'iuf,,:  IKiJC.  p.  (.1.  U  S.) 

Miller,  Charles  W.,  a  minister  of  the  MetlxNlist. 
KpioMjial  Ctiiin  li,  Smtli,  wa.H  bom  in  Wayne  C«unty, 
lod^  in  1820.  He  entered  the  niniaay  in  1840,  and 
eontinaed  ftiUifnt  in  tli«  proweurion  and  atudlei  of  the 
work.  When  failint;  health  obliged  Mm  to  seek  the 
climate  of  the  Kocky  Mountain*,  lie  went  to  Colorado 
aa  a  laborer  for  the  Church  of  which  he  waH  a  memU<r, 
and  aceeptedly  applied  bimaelf  to  his  tatk.  He  died  in 
Gobrado  CitT,  Colorado,  April  8, 1872,  univeraally  de- 
plored, and  lonj;  to  be  r«nirml»rred  f.ir  ^^nat  activ- 
ity. Three  thotiHand  persuiin  are  wiiil  to  have  lK>en 
converted  under  hi«  preachinti^.  See  F.  H.  Sutherland, 
in  the  CeHtral  Ckri$tim  Adeocat*  (M.  £.  Cb^  South), 
May  1,1872. 

Miller,  David,  a  minister  of  the  MetluNlint  Epi»- 
oopal  Church,  waa  boru  at  New  Hartford,  Cmuu,  Nov. 
24, 1793:  He  entered  th«  miniatry  in  1^16  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  ("onftTcncr.  For  M'veral  vfars  he 
was  chaplain  at  ili'-  State  I'ri-Min  at  Wiihersfitld.  In 
IM.v,  iif  wa"  aj.]»'im.  ii  pn  ^iiling  elder  of  the  Harttord 
Uiatrict,  He  died  at  Bri»tol,  Conn.,  Dec  26,  185&. 
Daivid  SGDar  wm  a  man  of  gocMl  judgment  and  a  prac- 
Uenl  min^artllelkaiiivd  him  in  hia  own  affairH  and  alw 
in  giving  ooonael  to  otheni.  As  a  prea4  in  r.  lie  was 
plain  and  earnest,  relying  upon  the  truth  wliicli  be  en- 
deavored alw^-a  to  proclaim  in  the  spirit  of  one  deter- 
mined not  to  know  anything'  atnon^  men  aavc  Jems 
Cbfilt  and  him  crucitifrtl. 

Idler,  George,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine,  distin- 
gidabed  fiir  Ua  aminancc  in  theofcifry.  histofy,  and  liter- 
atme,  was  born  at  Dublin  Oct.  •>•>.  17«».  He  w  n*  i  .hi- 
eated  at  Trinity  College  in  hi.*  nativf  city,  ami,  ali«  r 
reiH-ivinfj  holy  order*,  wHin  rose  to  prnniincnre.  In 
be  waa  appointed  vicar-gencrai  of  Armagh,  and  lecturer 
oTiaadanMMdixathiaalmaaDatar.  ttla  toaCwca  at- 
inMtod  uiuvenal  attantion,  and  were  published  in  18 it;, 
under  the  title  of  Leeturet  on  the  I'hiiitMphtf  nf  Mmlfrn 
tli^org  from  thi'  FiiU  ofthr  ftonutn  Kmpire  to  the  Frmck 
Reeobaiim  (Dublin,  1816,  8  vois.;  1862,  4  vols.  8ro>. 
Tliia  wolli  «r  De.  IGOcr^pOMMS  nnit/ of  Butilect,  ta»> 


roony  of  proportion,  and  connection  of  parts;  theniiy 
constituting  one  of  the  best  of  modem  histoiiea  In  Enfe> 
I  liab,and  affording  a  sj-stematie  view  of  tba  pwgwaa  ol 

etviliiatioir  {For.  Q».  Rer.).   **  Dr.  MtBer  assumes,  as 

ttie  basis  of  his  system,  tlint  ail  the  events  of  this  world 
have  an  intrinsic  eonmciion.  which  ^wvn  them  the  co- 
,  liereiice  and  the  unity  of  a  moral  drama.    A  .oin^le  event 
,  or  period,  taken  by  itseiA  is  a  grain  of  dust  in  this  mighty 
'  balance"  {Edbik.  Rtt.  1, 287  sq.).     Dr.  Hiller,<*  aaya  e 

prominent  critic  in  the  Ihiblin  I'uittrtity  MmjdMiim 
(^xiii,  .')72!.  "  advances  and  establikhes  his  great  princi* 
pie,  that  (i»d  reigMiliiBdiaaflUfaof  maB,«idtbatili« 
end  of  tha  divine  goveniBMiit  ia  nin^  inpRnreBent.* 
In  the  winter  of  1817  Dr.  Miller  was  indnced  to  apply 
for  the  hrad-nia.-ti  rship  of  the  I.'nya!  SohiMil  of  Armagh, 
which  %va.H  iinniedinteiy  conferred  upon  him.  In  con- 
junction with  many  able  champions  of  Fnitestantisro. 

I  he  made  a  notila  stand  sgaiiisi  the  faui  policy  of  £ug> 

'  lish  statemnen,  by  which  Roman  (!atholica  were  admit- 
tcrl  tn  |i  iliiieal  |i  nver.  Willie  Dr.  Miller,  in  I7!»3.  hmi 
hailetl  will)  pleasure  tlie  commencement  of  political  con- 
cessions to  the  Koroish  Cburrb,  and  had  even  lent  a 

\  helping  hand  to  these  reforms,  he  now,  with  deeper  phi- 

'  losttphy  and  wider  statesmanship,  opposed  the  growing 
[Milltical  |Hiwir  of  the  l!on)aiii>t-*.     Hit  /.»//,/  In  Mr. 

I  J'luHktlt  on  the  I'olify  of  the  HoiiutH  Ctitfiolic  i^uettiou 

'  (Load.  18^/6)  is  a  fair  index  to  bis  opinions.  In  the 
aama  year  he  showed  himself  the  champion  of  the  tme 

I  faith  by  attacking  the  m«Hlcm  Arian  opinions  in  hia 
Oltsiti-ralujiu  im  llie  I/orlrimn  I'J  Chrittiitnity  ami  on  tkt 
Athamuiun  t  'rtni;  and  when  the  I'usey  (q.  v.)  disctts> 

-  tiona  were  at  their  height,  be  published  A  Letter  to  Dr. 
I'wteg  M  refrrruct  to  ki$  Letter  lo  the  lAtrd  JiiMkop  tij' 
Oxford  (1840.  8vo\  A  Seetmd  iMter  tn  Dr.  !*u*ey  was 
puhli-hi  i1  ill  ilie  winter  of  1841,  and  it  .-ufliiit  to  say 
t^iat  Dr.  .Miller  was  thereafter  considered  one  of  the 
most  formidable  opponents  of  Pusej'isni.  In  hia  poiH 
tion  as  head-master  of  the  Uoyal  School  of  Afnegh 
be  showed  himself  uncompromising  in  bis  defence  of 
Si  riidural  edncaiioii  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Miller,  beiti^;  linnly 
]>ersuatled  that  "roost  of  our  relations  to  our  fellnw- 
men,  for  which  edneation  ia  to  piepare  grow  out 
<if  our  relations  to  God,"  advocated  Scriptural  educa- 
tion as  the  only  true  system,  (,'hriKtinn  influence  must 
pervade  the  whole  educational  in.«tiiution,  he  a.-wrted, 
and  all  our  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  the  holy 
Scriptures.  Hia  Cam  9f  llr  Cfttrret  EimtialAm  Sod- 
fill  I'f  Irtlond  arifued  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Klrim/lon  (Tx>nd. 
1847  I,  and  hi.i  SuppUtwnt  to  ikf  Cote  of  the  Church  Ed- 
uaition  .S'wir/y  ( Dublin,  IHJ7),are  mt>st  im[Mirtatit  state- 

I  roents  of  what  true  education  ought  to  acoumplish. 

I  Bleaaed  with  a  ndnd  peenliariy  ehealU,  oontcnted  and 
happy  in  hia  disposition,  devout  in  his  religion,  truly 
pbilo!M)pbic  in  his  leaniin;:,  I>r.  Miller  was  lN-lt>ved  an«i 
esti-emetl  by  nil  who  came  into  ollieial  or  private  con- 
nection with  him.  He  died  Oct.  6, 1848.  bee  Memoii 
of  Dr.  MiOer  in  BsWa  edition  nf  Miller'a  ITU^,  iv,  5 
sq. :  Dtihlin  Vnirtrrily  Matf.  xvii,  674  sq. ;  Editdturgh 
Rtrl'ir.  i.  '287  sq. ;  Allibone,  Jlirt.  of  Hril,  and  Amer. 

MUler,  Oeorge  Bejijaiiiixi.  D.D.,  an  eminent 
divine  of  the  Luthemn  Chareh,  was  born  of  Moiavien 

pnrentni:''  .nt  Fmnn-ns,  Ixdii[;b  Cotmty,  Pa..  June  10, 
17H.').  lilt  lather,  the  Hev. (ieor(,'e  ti.  Miller,  connected 
w  ith  the  classical  and  theological  .-^  hool  at  Xazan  th, 
and  descended  from  a  hmg  line  of  Moravian  ckigyroen, 
fbrnisbed  him  with  apedal  faeiUtica  for  inteUeetoal  and 
moral  riiltiirr.  He  enter»'il  Nazareth  Hall  as  a  pupil 
when  oiilv  eiirhl  year^of  age,  and  there  he  continued  his 
studies  for  eight  year*,  lie  then  left  for  IMiiladeliihia, 
and  commenced  bis  career  as  a  teacher  ia  a  private 
acbooL  Sabieqaently  he  tnrned  his  attention  to  mer- 
cantile pgwwilf,  but  be  ruMtn  ili-uoveri-d  that  the  work 
wa-H  not  adapted  to  his  natural  la^te.'4  aixl  inelinatiiios. 
In  les-i^  than  a  year  he  resumetl  bi.s  former  eti)|iliiyini m. 
and  became  associated  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  llazelius  as 
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and  at  the  same  time  cDntiiiiird  hh  theological  aUidiee, 
wllieb  had  l>een  commenced  at  Nazareth.  In  the  aa- 
tamn  of  1818  he  ent^retl  upon  the  work  of  the  miiiiatry 
at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  having;  Ijeen  previously  lieenanl 
to  prcai'li  liy  the  Nc\s'  York  Miiii)«UTiuni,  tlien  under 
the  preiiidency  uf  the  lle\.  Dr.  Quitman.  In  connec- 
tion with  hb'pattnral  kfaon  he  eitabU»hed  a  classiral 
acbool,  and  gave  regular  inatnicti«iii.  In  this  |Mwition 
he  faithfully  labored  till  18*27,  when  he  accepted  a  pro- 
fcsHorfh i ] '  in  ll;irt\\iik  Stniiiiary,  N.  V.,  and  aj^nin  ]k- 
came  the  colli-ague  of  Ur.  Hazi  liun,  «  Imrn  hr  suecifded 
ai  principal  of  the  iutitution  in  1h.io.  Wuh  the  ex- 
ception of  live  yean  apent  in  the  work  of  teaching  and 
preaching;  elsewhere,  he  continued  connected  with  tliia 
(teiniiijirv.  cithi-r  as  principal  or  professor  of  theolopy, 
until  his  death,  devoting  all  hin  energies  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  voting  men  foK  college  or  of  candidates  for  the 
holy  minifltiy.  Hie  mne  wUl.alwns  be  cloee^ 
identified  with  the  hlacory  of  the  Institution  aa  that  or 
its  lM  )ir\ nl.  Ml  )' -un  1«  r.  He  died  with  tlic  hiirncv*  nn, 
April  j,  \  r**'<'.<.  L»r.  Miller  was  marhi'd  to  Dt  lm  ii.  Sny- 
det  in  IHKi.  and  in  1H66  commemorated  hi^  *'pilden 
wedding"  with  a  large  number  of  relatiree  ami  frieuda, 
who  had  gathered  from  diSerent  parts  of  the  country  to 
prt'.-rii)  tlh  ir  c<'ii;;rat«lalionN ami  txmA  w  i-ln  -.  rln-  wliolc 
lauiily,  tvseiity-three  in  number,  on  the  evening  preced- 
ing the  wedding  featlvitici^  uniting  in  tite  celehratiuii 
of  the  lord's  Supper,  and  the  rerennd  patriarch,  sur- 
rounded by  three  t^nerations,  ndmintstenng  the  t<acTe<i 
ordinance.  I)r.  Milli  r  w  is  n  ninu  i-f  i|Ukk.  arute.  and 
dilcrimiiuitini;  intellect,  lie  was  dtstiuguiiihed  lor  his 
aoenrate  and  ripe  acbokrahipL  Asa  nan  of  learning,  he 
had  few  sti|M>riors  in  the  country.  He  bad  a  perfect 
command  of  his  own  vernacular,  and  sf»okc  and  wrote 
(lerrnati  and  French  witli  womliTful  facility.  He  wa> 
familiar  with  the  exact  sciences,  his  acquaintance  wiU* 
history  waa  very  extensivei,  and  hie  kiMmledge  of  the 
ancient  clns.Hics  critical  and  c«iraplele.  He  was  also  a 
profound  lleliraiHt,  and  thnronjrhly  versed  in  the  Script- 
ures, so  (hat  he  ih-m  t  unwui  ii  iuc«  >.viry  i<i  us<^  a  Con- 
cordance, but  could  turn  with  aimost  unlailiug  intuition 
to  the  icquiied  pawige  of  the  Mcred  page.  Dr.  Miller 
was  noted  a-s  □  man  of  orig^Md  thought  ami  independent 
reM-arcli.  A»  a  writer,  he  was  nniveraally  commended 
as  dear,  accurate,  and  instructive.  The  pnxhn  i iuti.H  df 
bia  pen  show  his  power  of  analyaia,  of  generalization, 
and  grfut  eondeuMtioD  in  tho  meihod  of  Matement. 
His  extensive  erudition  and  enlarRed  ex|>erience  were 
only  8»ir]>asscd  by  the  lovelines.-*  of  hin  Chri.Hiian  charac- 
ter; anci  his  earne.*f.  sirople-hearttil.  active  piciy  mode 
a  deep  impression  upon  all  who  came  within  the  range 
of  his  inflneoee.  Hia  devatcd  type  of  Cbriilian  excel* 
lonce,  Ills  hi-^h  culture,  hi*  uiipretendini,  modest  char- 
acter, his  life  un^ulliitl  by  a  finjile  stain,  attracted  to- 
wanU  him  by  the  Mr<>nce.«t  sympathies  nil  nuTi.  lie 
waa  a  bright  and  shining  light  in  the  Church,  and  his 
name  iriH  ever  be  cheriahed  with  the  UMiet  afftetioiiate 
interest.  All  his  awpiisitions  were  made  sul)ordinatc 
to  that  which  nio«t  deeply  interested  his  active  tnind 
— the  study  of  divine  truth.  All  his  treasures  were  laid 
at  the  Maater'a  feet,  and  devoted  entirely  to  bis  aer\'ice. 
When,  in  1886,  he  received  the  diatinetian  of  D.D.  firom 
Unkw  College,  he  meekly  submitted,  remarking  to  a 
friend  that  the  letters  would  serve  as  a  phkI  .Scriptural 
motto,  Jhii  JJiirr.  'I'lic  Lutheran  Church  owes  to  him 
as  much  aa  to  any  other  laborer  in  this  countiy.  The 
only  works  pahliahed  by  Dr.  Miller  are  a  voloma  of  Srr- 

fir/ifn  iin  ■"oiir  of  the  f-'invhimrrtfiil  Prinrtpli  ,t  itf  thr  fjos- 
f.tl,  ainl  .'I  tcxi-ii<M>k  oil  tJcruian  (irammar,  which  never 
reached  an  extensive  circnl.ition.  For  a  more  delailwl 
accoont,  sec  Jita^U  U/u.  Her,  1»70,  Jan,  p.  25  aq.;  Jie- 
imrMVetmmmoflfmiwiekSrmibmrif.  (M.t*&) 

BKUler,  George  W.,  a  mini«tcr  ^if  the  Melh^di't 
Kpisoopal  t  liurcli,  w.xh  lH>rn  near  \\ Oiiiiiu^tt  r.  ild..  in 
18-2«>.  He  wax  cDiiverted  at  sixt<x>n  ;  entered  the  min- 
istiy  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in  bia  twenty>fiflb 
Tear,  and  travelled  Ibr  amren  eooweutiva  yaifc  Ha 


then  joined  the  ministry-  of  the  Methodist  Eplrropa! 
Church,  in  which  he  labored  vMil  bia  death,  at  Pioneer, 
Ohio,  Aug.  10, 1872,  He  waa  an  caneit  and  caooeadiil 

minister,  a  faithful  and  bdoved  paator. 

Miller,  Hugh,  one  of  the  in<wt  noted  characters 
among  the  t^nglish-speakiug  nations  of  our  century .  the 
champion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  de- 
fender of  revektion  from  "  sdenitsts,"  faieeljr  8i>  caUed» 
was  bom  of  very  bumble  parentage  at  Ooeaarty,  In 
Scotland,  Oct.  10,  iwi,').  He  received  his  first  education 
at  the  iMirish  school,  where  be  was  distingubhed  fur  bis 
fondness  for  poeliy  and  poetical  composition.  At  that 
early  ■>  astcnnve  reader,  and  placed  under 

contribution  the  libraries  of  the  pariah.  In  this  way  be 
laid  the  f.iuiiilation  of  an  extended  knowU<l;:e  ••flit,  fu- 
ture, which  availed  him  in  after-life.   Ikit  the  m*mt  im- 
poruiit  part  of  his  education  ennaiatcd  in  the  naturat- 
tiifltoijr  imtruction  he  received  from  an  uncle  who  had 
aeqnirMl  a  taste  for  the  observation  of  natural  phenoro- 
I  n.i.     His  jMiverty  proved  an  oli^inclc  to  a  c  il.  uiaie 
I  education,  and  he  was  obliged  to  learn  a  trade  ui  order 
ti>  Hccure  a  livdiliood.   Ho  detMuined  feitanately.  aa 
I  bis  later  history  proved,  to  become  a  stone-mason.  This 
occu{iation  unexpectedly  fostertnl  the  taste  he  had  ac- 
<|uire<l  for  the  study  of  natural  ln>tory  ;  and  «liile  hew- 
'  iiig  blocks  of  stone  in  the  quanj',  he  was  diligently 
;  studying  the  traces  they  eshttdtad  of  their  past  hiaMiy. 
I  It  waa  iu  this  way  tliat  he  prepared  himself  to  bccoeaa 
'  the  historian  of  the  olil  red  sandstone,  among  (be  rodta 
of  which  lie  principally  worked.      It  was  the  neces- 
,  aity  which  made  me  a  quarrier  that  taught  me  to  be  a 
1  geoloi^*'  ha  hlmaelf  wrote  in  after-life   He  ' 
j  aa  a  quarryman  and  atone-naaon  for  about  fifteen ; 
constantly  improving  himself  in  his  leisure  hours  by  read- 
iiii;  and  Minly.    'l  lic  ution  of  a  volume  of  poems 

w  hich  he  wroic  during  that  time  attraclcil  the  attention 
of  some  persons,  who,  by  procuring  him  a  situation  in  a 
bank  of  bis  native  village,  enabled  him  to  devote  more 
time  to  his  studies.  He  now  commencetl  contributing 
to  .several  :u  w!'|iapvrs,  Tlie  Church  of  .Voilaiui  w.-vs  at 
that  time  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions,  whicb  ulti- 
mately led  to  a  division.  The  Independents,  who  wished 
to  throw  oflf  the  yoke  of  the  higher  deigy,  received 
great  support  fnim  the  people;  Miller  rendered  them 
^reat  M  r\  ice  when  the  contest  came  to  a  iIom-  liy  the 
decisitm  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Auchterorder  case, 
in  1839,  by  his  pamphlet,  entitled  A  I.i  Iter  from  One  of 
the  Hcottish  People  to  the  Highl  HtnivrolAt  Lord  Bixtvph- 
am  and  Vaiir  oh  the  ()pinivn$  erjirfustil  l>tf  hi'  I.'trdihip 
in  the  A  »<  h'-  ru,  iUr  Cii^e.  This  reniark;il>ie  1.  ti.  r  ilrew 
towards  him  the  attention  of  the  evangelical  party,  and 
he  waa  sdeeted  as  the  nwiC  competent  person  to  cnnduea 
the  newly-started  Wi/neM  newspaper,  the  principal  met- 
mfM>litan  organ  of  the  Free  Church.  This  paper  owed 
its  succ<.ss  to  his  alile  coiitrihutioiin  political.  f<-ile-.ias- 
tical,  and  geological.  His  articles  on  geolc^'  be  con- 
tributed to  the  6rst  congresa  of  the  Britiah  Aandation, 
held  at  (JIasgow  in  1810.  They  were  highly  prai««tl 
by  Charles  Lyell.  Mun'hison,  Btickland,  and  Aj;ii.vi7,, 
and  the  name  of  Miller  was  by  them  ns*«K-iati-d  with 
the  wonderful  fossil,  the  Ptericbthys  Millcri,  which  be 
had  discovered  in  the  red  aandetone,  and  which  had 
pre\-ioiiBly  been  thought  to  contain  scarcely  any  fos.«il«. 
Miller  pnltlished  thcM-  articles  in  l«><)k  forni.  under  the 
title  T/ie  Old  /.'<./  Sninhti'H',  or  .\'ir  WiilU  «Vi  ,ni  Old 
yield  (lulinburgh,  1841,  8vo;  often  reprinted,  both  in 
Kngland  and  America).   In  1817  appeared  his  Fin$ 

fnifin  x.tinng  n  f  h'nriUind  and  ilf  Ptoph  (r^d  ed.  IH,">.1,  8vo^, 
the  result  of  a  tour  made  diiriiiL;  the  previous  year. 
S)nu'  parts  of  this  Ixnik.  es[>ecially  the  account  of  the 
j  pilgriroagea  to  StratfordHMi'-Avon,  and  ibe  Leaaowca^ 
I  and  Oiney,  and  other  fkum,  ncaDonble  t»  Aeir  Btcr> 

ary  as.so(-iattons,  are  nmoni:  the  very  finest  pit'<vs  of 
descriptive  F-ii;;lis)i.    A  inniric  style  characteriz«t1  all 
'  his  works,  whether  those  of  a  more  popular  kind  or  tiis 
I  scientidc  treatises,  such  as  the  J-'ootprmU      the  CVr> 
I  oter  (1848),  a  wwli  MggaMad     tlM  FmCvw  ffOiw* 
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lion,  and  tdwrmiw  of  ibe  falladet  of  that  mperficUl 
■Bd  plaarfMe  book.  xThcre  wm  nothing  in  MiOei^ 
mAtf"  MVH  the  F'Vt'fhiinjh  Rffinr  for  .Iii!y.  )><'>h, 
"which  !^<>  miitli  »uqin!>i'«!  ilie  roailc-r  as  thfir  njerv  lii- 
enirv  nrK  rit.  Where  ctiuld  this  Crumarty  maion  have 
acquired  his  9tyk  ?"  Not  one  of  the  authon  of  our  day 
ba«  approat-hed  Htifrb  Miller  as  a  master  of  EngHih 
c»>in[i.>-.i( i<tii.  fur  the  fnjiial  <'r\\lii.  li  \vc  niii.«t  j^n  hm  k  to 
the  tinic*  of  Addiwn,  lluiiio.  un<l  ( ■oid^inii h.  I'lirint; 
the  latrr  ^lart  of  hia  lift-  he  suffered  ^even  ly  from  ilia- 
caie  of  the  bnun,  and  be  finally  ahot  ttinwelf  while  in  a 
ft  of  somnanibuibn.  Dee.  ti,  1866b  His  death  caused 
a  mojit  painful  exoitement.  Few  nifii  have  tHHupii  d  n 
hij;her  |>o»tiinii  in  the  e»tiniatiua  of  In*  cuuntrymeii. 
lie  waa  a  ii<>i<l<-  >  xiinplc  uf  what  wirHHliication  can  dw 
Car  a  nan;  and,  whether  vcgaided  as  the  fearleaa  and 
independent  writer,  or  the  man  of  Utentare  and  science, 
bis  character  niii!«t  rlnini  tfii'  r.  '-|k>cI  ari<l  adrairatioii  of 
piHKrity.  The  j)er»«)nal  apjc  arauco  of  Mr.  Miller,  or 
"OM  Kc'l,"  as  he  waa  familiarly  named  by  \m  xcien- 
tiii«  fhcnda,  is  thus  described  by  one  who  bad  the  good 
ftrtime  to  see  hira :  **  A  head  of  great  maaaiveneas, 
ni.i^nifi<-il  l  y  It!  .iliiiiiilant  pnfosiun  of  miIi-<  rltic  hair, 
waA  set  oil  a  U.  jy  ..t  iiiiiMular  conipaetne.'i.H,  but  which 
in  later  ymrs  flit  the  uiuierminiii};  inttucnce  uf  a  life 
of  annual  physical  and  mental  toil.  Generally  wrapiMHl 
in  a  bnlky  plaid,  and  with  a  gari>  ready  fin*  any  work, 
he  had  the  a|t(>eiiranfT'  of  a  whcphenl  from  th<'  I!ii--s- 
shirv  hilU  rnther  than  an  author  and  a  man  of  st  icnct-. 
In  eaaver«ation  or  in  lecturing  the  man  of  original  geii- 
ns  and  cultivated  mind  at  once  shone  oat,  and  his 
abondant  information  and  philomphicat  aeutencsi  were 
anly  {>■•'■<  rpm.irk.ihlo  than  hi*  nininlile  fli'<j>o'»ilion,  his 
gpnenm-*  spirit,  and  his  consistent,  humble  piety"  (Lit- 
erary HftiftU),  Hin  other  works  are,  The  (ieoloff^  of  the 
Btm  (IMOfSro) (M  eerlam  PtctUiaritiu  ofStnutun 
im  mmm  ancient  GmmA  (fMmi)  flfliiO):— On  the  Fo$»n 
fhm  of  S,;,t!,i,„l(  \>t',h):^.Uy  School  ami  /.  •  '  /  ■  -• 
Isn^n  very  iniire^tin;;  autobiography,  in  whii  b  In-  - 
ibis  early  history,  and  his  struggles  in  pur>uit  of 
(18&5)  i—Tke  Tatimomf  of  the  Bocks  (Ixwd. 
IsaR),  In  which  he  discusses  the  Biblical  bearingti  nf  g^. 
ology,  publiiht-d  afli-r  hin  ilenih.  "lliiiiJi  .Millt  r,  "  -ayi 
the  writer  in  the  Kdutburgh  Hn-v  ir  wlioni  wr  bnvc  fii- 
d  oeeasioQ  to  liuote,  ^'  mu»t  undoubtedly  l>c  rc- 
I  an  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  men  whom  Scut- 
has  prod  need.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  his  narrative, 
the  purity  of  his  Myle.  hi-*  iiuxhauMible  factdty  of  h.nppy 
and  ingenious  illn<ttratiiin,  hi.i  high  imaginative  power, 
and  thst  light  of  genius  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  define 
y«t  so  iiapossible  to  nistah^  all  pioroise  to  aecure  fur 
die  antbor  of  the  OU  IM  Sambfone  the  lasting  admi- 
ratiim  of  tii^  i  ".i:i!ryini  ii."  The  different  -(  ii  iiiiiif  uurki 
of  Hugh  Milk  r  mark  an  intporiaiit  ep<K-h  in  the  prog- 
nas  of  the  study  of  geology.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
popoiariaa  the  subject.  "  Uexitleii  adding  much  to  our 
knowledge,  ami  placing  things  previtniMv  known  in  a 
clear  aiid  pli-asing  li^ht,  Mr.  Mill'  t'-  |k  rforinnni  i' 
be  ver>'  acceptable  alflo  lo  gcologi»t»  Utth  of  the  old  and 
yoong'adnol"  (JLondl  A  tkm.  1SI2,  p.  623).  >*  But  what 
ia  in  a  greait  dcgna  peeuliac  to  our  antbor  ia  the  sucoem- 
fU  combination  of  Cbiistlan  doctrines  with  pure  scien- 
tiftc  tr\ith"  ( Ai^as^siz,  Iiitr-Ml.  to  Anu  r.  ed.  of  f-'o<ifjirirJ.< 
of  tie  C"iil'0  ).  ike  /mIm/i  awl  Triuinph  :  tfie  l.ij'i  and 
Timet  of  Hu'/h  MUlrr,  by  Thomaa  N.  Bmwn,  I>,I).  ( <iln(i- 
fow  and  N.  V.  I 1 2mo)  {  Lomd.  Gtnlleman"*  Magazine, 
t»$7,  pt.  i.  p.  244  M). ;  AW.  .41^  IRM,  p.  ICTO;  Fdinh. 
fifr.  July.  art.  Huirh  MilUr  in  printfd  in  tb<'  l.ii 
Ay,  Aug.  21, 1H5M  );  Sorth  Hril.  Ii,  >:  Aug.  1«.>1,  Alli- 
bone,  Dkt,  tf  Brit,  and  Amrr.  Author.*,  «.  v.,  .Mm  of 
Iks  7%M^  a.  v.;  Eni^.  Cyrhp,  a.  v.;  Hoefer,  A'oup.  Bittff. 
dnhvle,  XXZT,  .Vi4;  Sno-Engtnndrr,  viii,  287  i  Nurlh 
Amtr,  li-r,  Ixxiii.  .  /.''f.  rflr  Her.  4th  writ'-*,  xxvii, 
686;  XV,  tV.H);  Hril.  (^u.  Hec.  J»71,  July,  p.  40;  J/r/A. 
qir.  Rer.  iHoO.  <  >.  t.  p.  US;  WtOmimitr  Rev,  1871,  April, 
pi  269.  (J.U.W.) 
MUler,  laoob  (1)»  D.D.,  was  bora  Dec  11, 17H8, 


at  Goehenhoppen,  Pa.,  and  was  reared  nnder  relifpoaa 
infloences  in  accordance  iritb  the  views  and  pmcticea 

i  f  the  I.iithiTan  Clutrch.  He  was  rnga;^ed  in  the  pro*- 
ci'ution  of  hii  liurary  and  theological  htuilit-s  for  live 
years,  utuler  the  direction  of  the  itev.  I>r.  (ieis>*  nbni- 
oen,  and  completed  them  under  the  instmctiou  of  Dm 
H^tttitb  and  Sehnidf,  who  at  that  time  had  charge  of 

a  private  seminary  in  I'hiladi  lidii.n  for  the  edn<  !iti..ii  nf 
candidates  for  ita-  miniittry.    lli>  t)r>t  tii  ld  of  lalmr 
the  (io«benhop()eu  DiHtrii  I,  anions  the  people  in  whose 
midat  ho  bad  lived  all  his  life.  lU-re  be  labored  twenty- 
one  years,  "not  imly  with  acoeptanee,"  says  the  record, 

"lint  «ith  profil."  In  IM?!'  In  removeil  to  1  J.iidin);, 
I'a.,  where  he  continued  to  laUir  till  his  tlcaih,  ju»l 
twenty-one  years.  He  died  May  ItJ,  l«:i<).  Dr.  Miller 
was  a  man  of  marked  ability.  Jlis  natural  eoduwmeota 
were  of  a  snpcrior  order,  and  they  bad  been  farmigbt 
under  the  influence  of  rnn  ful  culture,  lie  wii  Mi-d  an 
immense  influence.  In  whatever  iMtaiiion  he  was  placed 
his  |K)wer  was  fell.  In  1838  h«  was  honored  with  tlie 
doctorate  ol  divinity  by  the  Unimaity  of  Pemunrlvania, 
bot  be  never  recogniied  or  aaed  the  d^greek  (M.  L  SL) 

Miller,  Jacob  (2),  a  minbter  of  the  Methodist 
£|)l<H-opal  Church,  a  native  of  (Germany,  came  to  thia 
country  when  but  aerenteen  yt  nfH  nf  age  (1832);  wa8 

converted  while  n  rc.Hidenl  ol  \'uiru  y.  111.,  and  con- 
nected with  the  (itrman  Lutheran  Church.  Ilimadf 
the  prixlni  t  of  a  re\  ival,  he  lalnired  earnestly  for  the  re» 
newing  of  tiod's  love  in  the  hearts  of  bis  lukewarm  Ln» 
thernn  brethrpn,  but  the  minister  of  the  Chorrh  with 
whirli  hi'  Wiis  ooniiicted  op|>oi«'d  him.  and  Miller  was 
linally  obliged  to  leave  that  Uuly.  W  ith  thirty  otherw, 
like-min<led,  he  jointnl  tlie  MethcKliNt  Kpivo|ial  Church. 
In  1848  be  was  admitted  into  the  Illinois  Copferonce,  and 
labored  with  great  racoeas  nntil.  tty  reason  of  fidling 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  a.sk  fir  a  --'li"  nnmuated  rela- 
tion. In  INtiO  he  was  again  placed  on  (lie  active  list, 
and  sent  to  AkOB,  IIL,  mhm  he  lalmred  successfully. 
In  1866  he  was  sent  to  PMtcrsburg  Circuit,  IIL ;  thenoB 
to  Bushnell,  where  be  died,  Marrh  7, 1871.  Sec  .Vmh 
if<ra  of  Amtuid  Confrmcru,  1871,  p.  188. 

Miller,  Jamea,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wai  bom 
near  New  UUna,  Ayrshire,  ScotUnd,  Feb.  4,  IROS.  lie 

was  (ihuated  at  Glasgow  Coll. ■;:<•.  S«ni  land;  ^tu.li'd  di- 
vinity in  the  theological  seminary  at  itlasgow,  and  was 
licetist'd  by  Kilmarnock  Presbytery  of  tlie  L'liin  d  fSe- 
ceiiisiou  Church.  Soon  after  he  came  to  the  United 
.States ;  was  ordained  in  1R41  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
ProbyJerian  Cluiri  h  of  Ohio  as  pastor  over  the  Church 
in  Perrysburg  aiul  .Scotch  liidge.  Wood  Co.,  Ohio ;  sub- 
sequently removeil  to  Iowa,  pnarhin^  as  opportunity 
offered,  and  died  Jan.  26, 1867.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  suc- 
cessful and  xmt\\\  minuter,  and  did  much  to  advance 
the  cause  of  ir  <!h  AVilaon, /Vei& //iif. jtANomir,  1868, 
p.  274.    (.F.  L.  S.> 

Miller,  JTohann  Peter,  a  Cerman  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  lj«>rn  at  lA'i|ibc'im  .\pril  ■-'•>,  17-'."> ;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  at  IKlinMadl;  in  1717  went  to 
tiuitingen,  and  in  17&U  became  rector  of  the  I.atin 
schmtl  at  llelmstiidt.  In  he  accepted  a  similar 
fKisition  at  the  Lutheran  Gymnasium  at  Halle,  but  re- 
turned in  17i"i<'t  to  ( iotlinp  ii,  ]iriifi  »  <ir  of  I  In  mI.  lu'^y, 
and  there  died,  .May  ilKK  Miller  wrote  mul  pub- 
lisher! a  continiuition  of  Mo><heim's  SittiHlthn.  His 
productions  of  value  are,  Iku  Reich  der  .Vo/ur  und  Sitten 
(Halle.  I7.'i7-17G2)  :—/>«#.  in  lortim  ad  Roman.  S,  28 
:  III  iMi-tinlt,  17  17 1  ;  fh-.<.  toru.*  anl''!";/!'  im  ilr  /'.-.A  in  H 
J/irrrso  (^(iulting.  17-lH,  Ito) :  —  /){.</.  dt-  utttabili  it  m/rxj- 
mo  rernonis  Itala  ad  rrrfm  ChrLuli  Matt.  rx.  aihlitn- 
menfo  (ibid.  1749,4to) : — J.J^JItttheimii  Comtnenlatianee 
ft  nratinm*  rarii  tfrneria  fHamburg,  I7.'»l,8vo): — T'oU- 
ftiiinli'ttr  A'l.iZ";/  a'ln  nUi  ii  th  m  ii  I'lfihii  tier  MoMkeu 
mif  hi^i  Sitlt  nlt  hi-i  ilrr  hiiliyrn  Schr\f  't  (Halle,  176o,8ro; 
2d  auHngi-,  ibi<l.  1777, 8vo)  '.—Die  lloffmnQ  btnertr Zt^ 
ten  fSr  Srhulm  (ibid.  17C5,  Ato)'.—Progr,  quo pnbaturj 
cum  theopneuitea  Ajwstvlorunt  nee  omnttejmfMm  fuaei 
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087110111,  nee  (inamarieMam  fuu*e  oonjundam  ((tiitttii^. 

17«>,4tr.|. 

Miller,  John  B..  «  miniater  of  the  Reformr^d 
(Diit<  h>  Cluirrh.  was  l>om  at  Albany  in  1792:  prxlu- 
at<'l  nt  I'liioii  (  i.Ili  -i-  ill  ]>^\1:  \v;i-»  Ii<-tn.-(>l  in  1S17; 
oervftl  ihti  Church  a»  lnia^io^ar}-  in  ihe  iSoulh  ami  Went 
in  1817  and  1818;  wan  pa»tor  at  Chester,  N.  Presby- 
terian Chorch  from  1618  to  1823;  aud  then  of  the  Kc- 
fbrmcil  Church,  TompkinavUIr,  Htaten  Island,  until  he 
ilicil.  ill  im7,  in  the  iniil^i  of  n  imui  rful  reviv  al  of  r<  - 
Ugioii  in  hia  Church,  ililler  was  bImi  chaplain  in  the 
Marine  HtMpital  and  si  the  SMmm'a  Retrcot.  In  this 
place  he  exhibited  the  highest  degree  of  mural  coura^^e 
and  rcliKiiiUH  faith  ami  zeal  in  tiracH  of  appalling  pesti- 
lence, and  anions  suffiTi  r>  of  all  kiiiils.   (  oiita^iioui*  ilis- 


bad  no  fears  for  him.    He  was  a  iiimple-hearted, 
taider,  md  fiiitlifnl  preacher  of  the  Gotpel ;  a  gnile- 

less,  outwpriken,  hnncMtt  miuI;  b  hater  of  strife;  and  a 
bravo,  calm,  j-aniot  unconipromisinK  lover  and  defender 
of  tlic  fai[ti  otirc  ill  liven  il  U>  thv  N'oiits.  His  memoir 
is  to  be  found  in  a  goodly  i'olume,  called  A  »  Old  JJuci- 
fhmiku  Df»em^aa$,  by  Her.  F.  11.  Kip,  D.D.,  which 
contains  brief  biographies  of  bis  patriarchal  father 
(Christinii  Miller,  ¥.m\.,  of  Albany)  niid  wvcral  of  bis 
faiiii'y.  u  lio  w  vTi-  iioti-il  for  iiiiii'>ual  Kifls  <>t  mind,  char- 
acter, and  piety.  Aoioitg  these  was  a  gnuuUtuu,  Isaac 
LivingMdn  Kip  Milltr«  •  ymitli  of  nntiMidly  brilliant 
and  powerful  totdDcct,  and  of  ^reat  promi<ie,  wlio  died 
in  IH^iO,  while  studving  fur  the  niinislrv.  He  was  the 
eldir  brother  of  l>r* W.  .V-  Miller  (<|.  y.)!  (W.J. R. T.) 

Miller,  John  Peter,  a  talented  but  ccctotric 
American  minister,  was  bom  in  the  Palatinate,  Germa- 
ny, about  the  year  1715:  wns  iliorMii^'hly  idiKaled  in 
his  native  land;  came  to  tliiii  lotmiry  in  1730;  was  li- 
cetiMnl  and  ordained  by  the  I'liilailt  lphin  8|yBod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Cbunrh ;  and  in  1731  became  pastor  of  tlie 
German  R«'forme«l  Church  in  Tul|iobocken,  Berks  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  wliere  he  l:il)iir<  d  sure .  vs|',iiiy  for  al>oiil  four 
yccra.  In  1735  he  fell  in  with  an  enthusiast  by  the 
ntme  of  Beissel,  by  whom  he  w  as  inimenied,  aud  so  be- 
came identified  with  the  Seventh-day  Uaplists.  Flyini; 
from  the  i«ociely  of  the  world,  be  enteritl  ufKin  a  solitary 
or  niiiiin*iic  life  at  ihe  Im-r  of  a  niountain.  near  a  "lim- 
pid spring."  He  afierwardii,  urgvtl  by  the  force  of  his 
tjials,  entered  the  cloiiitcr  of  the  SeventlMhiy  llapiisis 
at  Ephrata,  Pa.  "  Here,  under  the  name  of  Jabi  ic,  he 
lived  a  quiet  life  an  a  Protestant  monk,  iisiii);  a  board 
Aht  bis  l>ed  ai  ni-Tii,  and  dcvoiiii^  hiins«lf  liv  d.iv  to 
what  he  imagined  to  U'  the  service  of  God  in  severe 
Mlf-casligation."  See  Harliaugh,  Fotken  «ftlu  Rtf. 
Ckurch,  i.  rtiM.  ,',n.    t  T),  Y.  W.  ) 

Miller,  John  Wesley,  a  minister  of  (he  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Smth,  w  as  bom  at  Charleston, 
Sonth  Carolina,  Ckt.  ti*  1829.  Ue  eqjoyed  a  collegiate 
cdocatlon,  and  entered  the  ministry  In  18M;  was,  as 

licentiate,  deacon,  .ind  e  lder,  on  <  iri  iiii>.  stations,  mis- 
sions, and  ill  the  SiutlKTii  army  u-^  i  haplain  of  lio.'-pi- 
talis  always  a  faithful.  diMiii-d  r\  ant  of  Christ.  He 
died  in  the  %'illage  of  Datliagtun,  South  Carolina,  .Tune 
29, 1866L— ^nili/e«  of  Ihe  if.  IS.  Okurdi,  JSouti,  1806. 

Miller,  Louie  Filketon,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odiat  Epiaoopal  Church,  waa  bom  in  Union  County,  Pa., 
Jan.  8,  1809.    He  Joined  the  Chnreh  in  hia  lixteenth 

yenr.  He  was  soon  after  iniproH'd  hy  a  slroii^  cmvic- 
lion  that  it  wok  hisdniy  lo  jireach  the  (iiis]>el  (o  others. 
He  worked  in  his  father  -  liehU  by  moonlight,  that  he 
might  procure  reUfpoua  books  10  qualify  himaelf  for  thia 
Matinn  in  life.  In  IK28  he  entered  the  academy  at  Mil- 
t<in,  I'a.,  and  in  IMf)  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio 
Conference.  He  was  snccessixt  ly  siationv«l  at  Athen>, 
N^>r\^  ii'h,  Georgetown,  MndiMinville,  .South  Charleston, 
WiiminKtuu,  Franklin,  While  Oak,  Madiaonville,  Ame* 
Ik.  WilliamsbniK.  Lockland,  West  White  Oak,  Amelia, 
Miir.ir.l,  New  Carlisle.  Itay-ville,  Haiavi.i.  Madi-^.'ii\  ill<'. 
Miami,  Jamestown,  aud  Moscow.  In  ItHil  he  entered 
the  amy  ai  chaplain,  and  Mrrcd  until  peace  waa  in> 


stonnl.  He  died  in  1872.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  man  oi 
great  humility  aad  pia^,  and  Ina  mininiy  waa  a  gtoii* 

'MIS  sncceas. 

Miller,  Nathan  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Meiho«ti»t 
Kpiscopal  OinKb,  was  l>oni  at  Washington,  Me.,  Dec 
24, 1831 ;  waa  eoavarted  and  united  with  the  Cbun-h  in 
June,  1842.   Tn  1858  he  waa  lieenwd  as  a  local  preach- 
er, mill  in  tH,"i?t  \v,T*  emplnyed  1>\  th.-  pre^iiisiiu'  .  li;<  r  t  f 
the  Kocklaiid  l>isiricl  {>>  jireach  at  Ik  nton  and  \  ieiiiiiy, 
where  he  lab(ire«l  8UiV<»liilly.    He  cntenxl  the  iiiiier- 
ancy  in  1862  as  a  member  of  the  East  Maine  Cunfei^ 
enee,  and  was  a|>i>ointed  to  North  Searaport;  in 
and  isri.'i.tn  liear  i  lill.  (  harlr-iuii,  and  Garland;  in  !><•;»'«, 
to  Ciorlond;  in  18(i7,to  AijU>tt  and  Greenville;  in  lt<68, 
to  DanAMth,  Waatan,  and  Topxlkld.    In  IW9  he  wai 
granted  a aaperannuated  relation ;  and  in  June  followiof 
he  moved  to  Benton,  where  he  could  he  near  his  familv 
friends.    Here  be  nssi>led  in  the  puldic  s^tvic*'  as  long 
an  his  strength  would  fitrmit.    He  dic-d  Feb,  22,  1«70, 
'*  llnttber  Miller,  as  a  Christian  minister,  had  clear  per* 
ceptiooa;  a  high  Dense  of  honor,  combinetl  with  a  deep 
aeme  of  obligation ;  as  a  citizen,  he  was  kind  and  oblig- 
ing; as  a  friend,  true,  trusty,  and  conlidin-;  as  a  roni> 
panion  and  father,  affectionate,  kind,  aud  faithful."— 
Mkmlttt^ Ammial  CoftfermDtt^  1870. 

Miller,  Bamiiel  (1),D.D.,  M„D.,  an  eminent  Prea» 
byterian  divine,  wbow  name  is  cherished  aa  that  of  one 
who  materially  aaoiatcd  in  laj-ing  the  fbondatlona  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church  in  this  couiilri-.  was  l>om  fK't.31, 
1769,  at  Hover,  Delaware,  lie  recci\  e»l  his  earlv  liter> 
ary  training  under  the  direction  of  bis  father,  the  KcT. 
Jidtn  Miller,  a  native  of  Ikwtou,  who  early  oettkd  as  a 
Presbyterian  pastor  in  Dekwara.  Smmd  waa  educated 
at  the  rni\er*iiy  of  I'etinsylvania  (clam  <'f  ITS'.'  ',  and 
Kradnated  with  the  highest  honor  in  his  class;  couk 
mcncrd  the  ntudy  of  theology  under  his  father,  and  fin> 
ishcd  bis  theoki|{ical  course  under  the  Uev.  Dr.  Nobit, 
at  IMckinaon  CblIc|Ee,ORrlikle,Pa.;  in  1791  waa  licensed 
tn  )ireaeh,  and  in  1793  was  installed  as  colleague  piw^or 
with  Drs.  McKuighl  and  KiMlgcrs  over  the  l  ir.-t  I're^ 
byterian  Church  in  New  Yt>rk  City,  and,  after  the  di*- 
wlutioa,  waa  paalor  ofthe  Wall  btreel  Cbuicb  until  1813b 
He  waa  inatnunontal  in  the  caubliahment  of  PrinoMon 
.Seminary, and MibMiiuenlly  was  appointtd  to  the  .  hair 
of  ec«  lesiastical  history  and  Churdt  govtrunient.  \<  hu  h 
he  held  for  nion-  than  thirty«eixyeam.  Ue  dii  d  .lan.  7. 
I8ij0.  I>r.MillcrwaaanextenaiTOautbor,andpufalished, 
Srrmon  om  Pta.  ii,  1 1  (Feb.  1799):— .d  Pattoral  DUcmrm 
(1800):— .1  /in''/ /!''!<  . yi.rt  nf  Uu  IS/A  Cmtuiy  (  lMi:!.  > 
Vol8.8vo): — J.tttiis  nil  til'  (  '<')i.<tiliitiiin  (irnl  Oniti  ij'tli^ 
Chrittian  MinUlry  ( IX07,  ll'mo ) : — IHHymiM'  <U*it/nnl  to 
Commanorate  lAe  JJiscocery  o/Wetc  I'ork  (,1809)^— Jfe- 
moir  of  Rev.  John  Rof)er$,  IKD.  (1818, 8vo) : — tjMen  om 
I'liitiirimiism  ( li*".'!,  Hvoi : — (In  tin  I-.'li irml  Sonthip  if 
(  hi  Ut  { 1W23 ;  : — I^iiurrs  ut  tin  Sniiimtiy  ( IH27)  IM- 
lert  on  <  'Urical  Mmmtr*  and  HubUi  (1827, 12u»o )  -.—IjcH- 
ure$  at  tlie  Smman  (1830)  i—£t$at  om  the  L  iUity  and 
fmportanet  ofCrtfatandOmfettbrnt: — On  thr  Offirt  of 

ItiiHii'l  Klihr  (  iK'il,  I'Jtno^  :  —  l:<i/>ti.<'ri  :  -  l.-tl.i  s  uti 
tilt  (>L*t  rniiii'r  of'  l/ii  Miiiilhly  (''run  li  in  J'tiii^ir; — J/r- 
moir  o/ilii  Ji'ir.  Chailt*  Sttlnt,  /;./>.  (1840)  -.-—Tlif  Pri$it- 
Uive  ami  Af>ottolical  Ortkr  <tf'tke  C'Jutrck  vf  Chriit  rw» 
diealed  (1840.  ISmo)  u-Fjfttenfhom  a  Father  to  his  Son 

in  Colli ;ir  (  \  XV.\):—Tliiiyijhl*  mi  I'liltlic  Piiii,'i  1  IKIH); 
— Oil  <  /iriA(itiii  l.'iliiailvm  of  C/iil'Iniu  Ur.  Miller  also 
contributed  a  Life  of  Jonathan  Kdmanb  to  Sparks'a 
"  Ameriicaa  Biography Dr.  Miliar  pnmMiBd  admii»- 
ble  natural  qiudiiica  that  conaritnted  the  foundation  of 
Ids  (miniiitly  aliradive  rliarnetir.  Hi^  ciiuiti  nance, 
full  of  genero-iiy  aixl  manliness  ^  OA  indicative  uf  greai 
purity  and  nobility  of  character;  hia  ""^"f—  Were  un- 
oominanlyiliguifini  and  polished;  bis  convenation  brill- 
iant and  attiBctive.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  «f 
^y>ieni  andnieth(N).  Ilis  int*llect  wa.s  natuAdly  dear, 
cuiiiprehenaiTC^  and  HymmciricaL  As  a  miniater,  he 
waa  aingnlarly  adapted  to  pndt  theokgkal  1 
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hb  pKarhinv;  rl^ar.  iinet,  uid  full  of  eranf^Kcal  trath. 
A--*  a  protcvxir.  In  «a-  t  tiiitn'iitly  nualilu  i| ;  his  lis'turcs 
were  luminuus  i-xliibitiuiu  of  hm  »ultjei't,  full  of  w«ll- 
digMttd  tiMNigbt,  aud  ananged  with  graceful  Mlonl- 
negu  Am  am  author,  he  waa  at  home  iu  almoat  erciy 
6dd,  wtietlier  tittvarv  or  th«o1n(ncal.   Ilia  taste  waa 

beyOIKl  cniii  i-'iii.  iiixinuirh  tliat,  ni  rcKliii^  works, 
ODe  lan-ly  nictt.s  with  an  fxpreabtun  that  admits  of  bc- 
ioK  csKuiiaily  iniproveiL  Hia  atyle  is  marked  by  lui 
elegant  aimplicity — generally  easy  and  dowing,  but  oo- 
canonally  rising  to  the  more  artificial,  conden«ied,  and 
<'lt  \  ai<  .1  .-iraiii.  St  e  l.i/e  o/f>itiiiitfl  M i ,  li.l)..  I.t..l>.. 
by  Samut  l  MiUt  r  ( I8tii»);  The  Hibiical  Hrp.  and  I'rinn  - 
tim  Krr.  .Ian.  1K70,  p,88;  Amfr.  I'refk  Ilei:  July,  IMf.lt, 
p.  619 ;  I'resb.  Ilitt.  A  Imanac,  IWKi,  p.  52 ;  S.  A  mer.  Kee. 
xxviii,  305*53 1 ;  Slttchu  of  the  Lil.oftkf  L'nitrd  StattM; 
I.-mdim  AtArn.  iHlt.'i,  p.  7lt">;  Dr.. I.  W.  Fr:iiiii!.'s  Old  Srir 
York  (2d.  ed.  ),  p.  57 ;  L\/'t  of  A  ixhibald  A  lexaader, 
D.D^  by  bia  aon,  p.  MA. 

Miller,  Samuel  '^•.'\  a  miiw^fcr  <if  the  (nrman 
Kf'lormed  Church,  wa:*  burn  in  L'liion  I'oiniiy,  I'a.,  M.irch 
23,  IMiA  Ha  waa  licenstt'd  in  1S42,  an.l  onlaiix  il  ili«- 
follow  Uig  year.  Ue  fint  labored  in  ilaupbio,  and  then 
in  Batler  Countr,  Pa.  In  IM}  h«  i«nM»red  to  Cham- 
ber''iiir;r.  "  Ikto  lie  »t(w>il  in  ronui  rtifni  «  itli  the 
pMUicaii'in  otlitt:  uf  the  lU-rnnucd  Church  tvs  asNicinte 
editor  <>f  the  Matmger  and  Kirduiantvng.  After  la- 
boring in  tbia  capacity  abotit  aix  yean,  be  returned  to 
the  pwtoral  work,  iceiding  for  eereral  yean  in  Lebanon, 
andaft^rwanN  in  PottKvilli-.  }'a.  His  titnlili  ^ai^nll,^  lir- 
mn«n-rd  Iu  I'hilAdelpbia,  where  he  di<Hl,  Oct.  11,  l^'H. 
llr.  < T  wui  «  nan  o( dadded  tatonignrid  apirit, 
— d  iiMkMPuable  eneigy,  patience,  and  peneraiaiieai.  He 
ia  tbe  antbor  of  a  work  of  lonie  merit,  entitled  Sfnvm- 

buri/  aiul  ^fl^'tfn^  Thtiili^iji/  conpurftf,  ainl  of  i|iii(c  a 
number  of  article*  in  the  Altroenbury  lU  ciew.—Iirj'.  Ch, 
Mem.TS0r.6,tm,  (IXT.H.) 

Miller,  Samuel  J.,  an  Amrricau  iHvino  nf  m^inc 
note.  ti;.:ur<Hl  tir-t  m  mi^^Kinary  t<>  Africa,  ami  lai<  r  ai 
a^i-nt  of  the  ('.uoni/aiiiiii  Society,  llr  ilicil  in  IHIH. 
Ue  waa  the  editor  of  tbe  celebrated  fiejtort  tj/'tAe  Vr»^ 
kgtrrim  Omnk:  Tkt  CmmpmatiUth  ^  Pmugletmia 
rj.  A  .'hM  i;r>-rn  tmd  (Mar*  (Pbila.  Svo;  new  ed.  18a6, 

8vo.  p.  '>'X>  1. 

BCiller,  Thorn  aa,  one  of  ihc  pioneer  preachent  of 
Amerkaa  Metboddm,  largely  identified  with  the  Hprcad 
of  HcAoffiat  doctrine  in  Maryland,  wait  bum  about  (he 
yr-ar  1770.  of  Iri^li  jKircniaL,''  .  aihl  wan  rran  d  in  tin- 
Presljyteriaii  (  liurrli.  .\IhjuI  1«00  he  joiiieil  the  Meth- 
odbt  K|iLi4c<>[)al  Church,  and  mon  became  an  official  mem- 
ber ,  in  ItMM  he  was  licenacd  to  exhort  and  preach.  II  ia 
ititwnmnt  life  commenced  in  IWW,  under  the  elder  Or.  | 
Ctiandkr.  and  continuctl  till  IHW,  nearly  forty  ymr^. 
la  hia  early  miuiatry  he  waa  healthy  and  strong,  aud 
oarer  apared  hia  attength ;  in  fact,  hia  health  and ' 
cttmgth  lerred  him  well  thnogh  all  bia  minititerial 
course.  He  wa«  statiuoeil  for  twelve  years  at  different 
tiRn-*  in  I'hilaiii  '|i!iia.  aii'l  lnM  other  iin|iorIaiit  <'linri;f  «. 
Hid  early  edui  ation  wiu  limited,  but  cunstaut  reading 
and  clone  application,  added  to  great  natural  abiliUea, 
made  him  an  able  miniatcr  of  the  New  Testament,  lie 
wa*  known  by  the  title  of  ••Old  Father  Miller"  far  and 
widp,  and  be  wa.i  lu\  mI  ami  lioiioreil  l>y  nil  who  knew 
bim,  both  in  and  out  of  tbe  Church,  lie  waa  a  good 
frimd  to  the  young,  and  took  great  intereat  in  tbe  Kab- 
batbHKbooL  He  took  many  a  young  man  by  the  hand, 
ao<l  helped  htm  into  the  ministry.   He  died  in  IKl^. 

fifiller,  Tobias  Ham.  a  (;iiivervili>.|  miiii<ter  and 
Joamaiiat,  waa  bom  about  1802.  In  early  life  he  waa 
aauMin  Maine  aa  an  ortbodoac  deigyraan,  bat  later  be 

bf««me  a  firm  I  tii^  c  rvali«r.  He  was  the  oriiiinal  "  I'n- 
de  Toby  "  ol  t  he  liuslon  Ciirj>rt  Hng;  wn.t  on  the  I'hnm- 
idt  {Port.imouth)  «||^teen  year^^  ami  the  l'<>rl*m»ntk  \ 

Jmtrmal  twenty  yeva.   Ue  died  in  Ponamouth,  New 
Hampabire,  Kafdi  80^  1870. 

MillM^  WmiflB,  tb«  foMdw  of  Uie  MUkrUm 


'  (q.  v.\  waa  bom  at  PIttafleld.  Mass.,  in  1781.   He  en- 

joyed  but  .nlemUT  educational  ail vaiii.iu'c  ^.  Durin:;  the 
I  war  uf  1H12  he  M-rved  as  a  voluateto'  witti  the  rank 

of  capuin.  About  IKU,  wblla  •  Tcrfdcnt  of  Low  HamfK 
'  too,  N.  Yi,  be  began  his  cancr  as  an  apoatJe  of  the  new 

dtirtrine,  wbieh  laut^ht  that  tbe  ¥rorld  waa  coming'  to 

an  end  in  lHi;j.  i  ln'  main  aru'timriit  oi;  ti  hit  he- 
lief  reAte<i  wa.s  that  relative  to  the  tcruiination  of  tbe 
2300  days  in  Dan.  viii,  14,  wbidi  he  regardeil  as  yean. 
Then  eon«deriqg  (be  aaventgr  waefca  to  Dan.  ix,  24,  aa 
tbe  key  to  tbe  date  of  tbe  flOO  day*  of  the  preceding 
(•h.i|ii«  r.  atrl  datim;  the  [•eriod'*  ll.(".  I.'i7,  wht  u  Aria\- 
rr\e.s  king  uf  I'entia,  sent  up  Ezra  from  his  cajitiv  ity, 
to  restore  the  Jewitli  polity  at  Jmiaaleni  (Em  Tii), 
I  and  ending  the  leveoty  weeka,  aa  commentators  gener- 
I  ally  do.  in  A.D.  83,  with  the  cnirifixion  of  Christ,  he 
fimiid  the  remainder  of  tlir  day-,  «hi<  h  w  1>«1'». 
i  would  end  in  1K43,  For  ten  yean  be  held  forUi  to  this 
|)urport,  and  succeeded  in  gathering  a  large  number  of 
foliowen*,  which  is  said  to  have  reached  fifly  thiMisand, 
who  awaited,  with  credulous  expectation,  the  ai>|iointed 
day.  The  r<  >iilt,  ho\M  ver,  turning;  out  contrary  to  the 
teactiin);  of  their  apostle,  tbe  Advcnli»ts,  as  they  are 
sometimes  termed,  gradually  fomok  Miller.  He  died 
at  Low  Hampton,  Washington  ( Vninty,  N.  V.,  Dec.  20^ 
His  followers  c«teemc«i  hin»  to*  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  mental  power,  a«  a  cot.l.  vn^a'  ions  aii<l 
honest  reasoner,  a  humble  and  devoted  Christian,  a  kind 
and  affectionate  ftknd,  and  a  man  of  great  monl  and 
Sfx-i.-il  worth.    .S'e  ^Iti.i.Kiti tk^i. 

Miller,  William  A.,  D.D.,  a  miniater  of  the  Re- 

formetl  (Dutch)  Church,  waa  bom  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  in 
1HJ4;  ^,'railnatf.l  at  Vnion  Colli  uc  in  ixi.*,  and  at  the 
theiiloj;ioal  Muiiriary  of  the  Kdoruud  Church  at  New 
ItrunAHick  iu  I"*!,".  lie  was  a  grand-iMHi  of  the '-CHd 
Diaciple^"  and  nepliew  of  Ucv.  John  E.  Miller,  whom  we 
notice  above,  and  inherited  the  mbnst  intellect,  strong 
i  liararter,  and  ri'liu'ious  pc.  iiliaritir*  of  his  remarkable 
family.  After  a  brief  settlement  &s  pastor  of  the  Ke« 
formed  Church  of  Gienham,  N.  V.  (1^-49^  be  became 
profeasor  of  langnagea,  and  subeeqacntly  principal  of 
the  Albany  Academy,  a  celebrated  clasMcal  and  mathc- 

tnatiral  m  Ikhi]  i  1K)',»  54'.).  Fn>m  "lK.";4;  to  |><,V>  h<  was 
the  usi-ful  |ia>tor  of  the  Ueformeil  Church  of  Khtneticck, 
when  his  health  failed  fnim  pulmonary  dise««',  of  which 
be  died  in  1863.  Dr.  Miller  was  a  highly-gifled  nMn»n 
thoroughly  accurate  and  critical  scholar,  an  entbtisiastle 
and  com|H  tint  iii-i  nn  I  ir,  a  lo;;ii'al, practical,  nml  protlt- 
able  |treacher,  and  a  man  w  ho  alwa}**  devole^i  hiniM-lf 
completely  to  his  profccuonal  duties.  He  dealt  much 
in  careful  expository  preaching*  for  which  his  torn  of 
mind,  classical  cidtu're,  and  love  of  tbe  truth  admirably 
liifi  d  Mm.  Had  hi"*  life  been  spare«l.  he  would  doubt- 
less have  risen  to  higher  positions  in  the  Chun  h  which 
be  ao  greatly  adorned  by  his  scholarship  and  services. 
He  was  "chosen  in  the  fumnce  of  altliction,"  and  bia 
graces  were  beautifully  developed  by  the  (irotractcd  tri- 
als of  liereavement.diM'aM',  aiiil  -ufTi-rin^r.  and  e.«|K  (  ially 
by  lieing  obliged  to  desist  from  all  labor  for  Chri-t.  Jn<t 
when  he  felt  most  anxious  and  beat  qualiHed  for  it.  1 1  i-i 
Christian  e.xiK  riences  during  hi*  last  years  and  in  death 
were  delightful  and  impressive  exhibitions  of  the  Uti- 
ompba  of  grace.   (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Millerites,  or  AdventlatS,  a*  they  are  w.me- 
times  calli  il.  ar»'  those  millenariaiiH  |  "^'e  Mii.I.K.nmi  m] 
w  ho  adhere  to  the  doctrines  as  ex|Kinndeil  by  William 
Miller  (q.  v.).  When  in  1833  he  first  began  to  proclaim 
millennial  doctrinca,  the  eamestnrm  of  his  manner,  bia 
evident  familiarity  with  the  s.  ripinn  -  ami  ^^tIll  his- 
tory, and  the  Ixdd  contitlencc  with  w  lm  h  he  proi  iaimed 
his  views,  made  so  de^'p  and  wide  an  impre-'.-'ion  that 
he  eveiy  where  left  in  hia  walie  large  numbcn  examin- 
ing tbe  erideneea  fbr  tbemadres.  Among  bia  moat  ar* 
dent  fnljowfr*  wh"  .To<htia  V.  Hirm'<.  a  mini.itf  r  of  the 
Christian  connection,  who,  having  becume  a  believer, 
in  1840,  without  aubacribcn  or  Ibnds.  tbe 
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publication  of  a  semi-monthly  journal  pntitlwl  Sit/n$  of 
the  Times  and  tlj-jKifition  o/' /Viy/.f  ( ,  -iii  !.  lui  ctiiiir 
•With  8UCCC88,  two  ycant  later  iiu>uetl  a  wct-kly,  iiiuicr  tlic 
title  of  the  Adrmt  //rru/it/.  which  largvly  «iiie<l  in  di»- 
teminating  the  doctriaoi  of  the  Adventists,  who  now 
eompriM  many  thouaandii,  in  the  UmiKhI  Suiejs  Uriii!<h 
AmtTica,  and  (ireat  Kritain.  TliiM  journal  (still  pub- 
lished in  Bo!4ton,  Mass.),  tnp^thcr  with  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Wilier,  who  gave  his  time,  hia  enei|pea,  and  his  property 
to  the  extension  of  his  views,  an  1  the  efforts  of  nuiDer> 
OU9  prwM'Iytcs  that  everywhere  nm-  up.  soon  established 
^rr.ii  huiiiIhts  in  a  l;<  li(  f  in  tltf  (^i-ni-rnl  corrii  tin  h.s  nf 
Mr.  Miller tt  iiitt>r}iretatiun  of  the  prophecies,  and  the 
peiaonal  appearini^  of  llie  Lord  wm  eigerly  looked  fiir 
by  some  5<>,000  followers*.  Thuuj^h  di»appointed  at  the 
time  set,  and  fre<piently  from  lime  to  time  since,  therr- 
are  Htill  many  adherents  to  .Milk  r'.i  \  i<  \v^.  'I'lieir  a),'fjTe- 
gate  number  is  quite  respectable,  and  their  efforts  for  I  he 
diaaeinination  of  their  eonvicttona  genewmi  and  unAd- 
terinp.  While  .is  n  IkmIv  tin  y  ninko  little  or  no  preten- 
sion to  intlui  iH'o,  ;i.->  iisilivnlunl.-i  Miry  are  niwssarily  close 
Bible  students;  are  lilH>ral,  ac(i>rtlinR  to  their  nuaji.s  to 
the  poor  and  for  the  support  of  tite  tioapel ;  and  notice- 
able in  the  onUn  for  the  modcat^  and  oprifrhtneia  of 
their  wnlk.antl  thi-ir  cawftll  c<niliimiif y  to  virtin-  antl  to 
law.  As  a  Ixuly  ihv.y  accept  tlu-  j^n-at  Icailiii;,'  <l.«  trines 
of  the  evai)(ri'iii  ;il  I'liurch.  ami  are  di^tinKuishi'd  <inly 
for  their  peculiar  belief  in  the  personal  coming  of  Chri.Ht, 
and  his  bodily  reign  with  his  minta  on  the  earth.  They 
have  no  cn'od  nor  fnnn  of  rli-i  iplino  fitlior  than  llie 
Word  of  (iiMl,  wliii  h  they  n^anl  a-*  a  miIVu  ii  iil  rule  of 
faith  and  duty.  They  hold  conftreiu i  -,  .i>ni|M>M'd  of 
b|y  and  clergy,  as  often  as  it  is  deemed  necesaaiy  for 
the  diwimdou  of  mcb  sabjeets  and  measures  aa  the  in- 
trrcfts  nf  tlif  r.iu>-o  tuny  ih  but  tht'M'  are  purely 

vuiunlary  and  ath  i^ory,  and  ilaim  to  exercise  no  au- 
thority over  the  rtmseicnee  of  any. 

Id  round  nninbers,  the  Millerites  are  supposed  to  com- 
prise in  thia  eountry  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thoosand, 
scattcn  d  over  nil  tlic  sl.-itei  nf  ihe  I'ninn,  in  wliii  h  <s- 
timale  tlio!>e  in  the  dilTcrc-ut  churches,  who  are  numer- 
0US|  are  not  included. 

Orwral  JMrin**  »/  /M<i/.— 1.  Tktr  cannot  aai^  %  ae* 
cording  to  Isa.  vti,  u,  Christ  was  fbremld  to  bo  born  of  a 
vtrgiD,  and  it  came  to  pas*  (Mntt.  1. 1»J  sn) :  If,  as  foretold 
(MKnb  V,  8),  Christ  \ritn  liternllv  iMirn  in  netblehem  (Matt, 
li.  1):  If,  ns  foretold  (Dan.  ix, '.'«).  Mcjiobh  canu'  nt  the  ex- 
plnitloo  ofpeven  weeks  Hud  hixtv-two  weeks  (Mnrk  i,  in), 
aodlf after  !|k^  ^-ixty-twn  \\(<-U"  Mcji^lah  was  litrmllycut 
off;  il^as  f  "U'^nlil  I-  I.  1  ii,  lie  was  cnt  off  out  of  the 
land  of  the  Iivi»'_'  fnr  the  ii  :iiic^,'rwi»iou  of  hi"  people,  and 
niailc  his  unse  \«  ith  the  wicked  and  with  the  rich  in  his 
death;  if  (l'.«;u  xvi,  lo)  C'hri«i's  i<onl  was  not  left  in  hell, 
nor  did  his  fli-jth  cee  coiniptlon  ;  if  (I'sa.  cx,  1)  Christ  din 
sit  on  the  rieht  band  of  (ioil,  and  is  to  »li  there  till  bis 
aoeaies  be  nada  his  fmitcioul  —  if  nil  these  predictions 
have  literally  come  to  pnss.  and  they  think  tbey  bare, 
then  they  cannot  see  croand  tor  donittlnctbat  the  same 
mle  win  be  obeerred  in  ihfl  fbMlnant  Of  all  other  predic- 
tion* relating  to  Christ. 

2.  Fropbory  (Gen.  xxH.  !«>  foretells  Christ  as  llu-  feed 
of  Ahrnnnni,  in  whom  nil  ll;c  rimHies  of  thf»  cnrth  shall 
be  l)le"Hcd.  It  nl-i>  i  r  ui!-<  <  to  ttio  M'ed  nf  .■Miriilinm  all 
the  land  of  Cniiniiii,  for  ini  (•\eiln»tiiii;  po^n-nsion,  in  con. 
Dettioii  with  Ahr.iham  liltuht-lf  Aivii.  xx  ii,  ;  heiK  c  iho 
laud  is  tailed  Kiii;ui(u-1'«  1  ind  vl-n.  vili,  Hnt,  whea 
Christ  was  ou  earth,  he  had  not  where  to  Iny  bis  bead. 
Therefore  bo  must  rotnm  iMT'onally  to  inherit  it. 

t.  Cbrlat  la  the  predicted  Son  of  David,  who  is  to  sit 
forever  on  BavM's  throne :  he  Is  the  Son  of  David  nrcord- 
in'_'  to  Ihp  flesh  (Psa.  cxxxH,  11).  But,  while  on  rniih.  he 
never  --Mt  on  David's  thmne.  lie  went  to  Je  ur-iieni,  as 
foieiold,  on  nn  ns.«'!<  coll;  rialtned  his  rl^.'!!!",  iiml  \v:\* 
proclniinrd  klnir  '»y  the  children,  but  rejected  bv  the  rtilei > 
(Mntt.  xx'i'f.  HeiK  e  he  rnn«t  return  to  eiijov  liln  kint'ilniii 
and  rei{.'ii  uvrr  i  in-  in  mse  of  .Im  ol)  fm  cv  cr  il.tike  i, . 

4.  Christ  hiiH  the  irnniit^e  i  f  the  ntlerniort  p.'irl«  of  the 
earth  fur  hi*  p«Hr.e-~ioii  iJNa.  ii,'^'.  t)ut  he  m-xer  yet  had 
It.  Therefore  he  ninst  come  back  to  earth  to  pa'^ess  it. 

&  Prophecy  (Dan.  \  V.i,  14)  points  out  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  receive  bis  kiiiL'dom  and  dominion  over  all  na- 
tions, to  ho  in  the  "  clonds  of  henren."  Bnt  be  has  never , 
yet  cone  thna.  He  most,  therefore,  ftilfll  tlie  prediction 
tn  futurity,  at  his  second  advent.  He  cannot  have  uni- 
versal dominion  till  he  dnc". 

5.  Christ  rose  from  tbe  dead  In  the  identical  body  in 
wbkb  bo  was  cmcMed  and  buried,  and  was  ao  idantltod 


(John  XX,  UrK).  Those  who  thna  tdeotUM  bis  perron, 
of  flesh  and  bOMNbMlwhiaigofhMn  earth  up  into  heaven, 
and  n  cloud  received  hftn  out  of  tbeir  sight.  Tbey  were 
told  by  divine  messenu'ers  that  this  same  JesDNwhom 
tbejr  »HW  go  iuto  hi  MV(  II,  **aha]l  eo  eoaia  back  again  la 
like  manner"  (Actf  i,  i  ll). 

T.  That  the  recond  mhent  will  Ik*  pte-nii:iemiiiil.  Kirst, 
becnu»e  the  nilllemiiiil  rel^rn  Ik  |ilaeeil  tifier  tlie  ri^^t  res- 
uriei  tiou  (Kev.  xx,  1-fi;,  whi«  h  cjiimot  be  till  tlie  -.  .utid 
advent  of  Chrini.  ('I  hot-e  who  hove  pan  iu  the  tir^t  res- 
urrecliou  are  saints,  and  will  live  forever.  The  second 
death  has  no  power  ou  ibem.  Bui  ihey  that  are  Christ's 
are  to  be  rabMid  at  his  cumiuK;  and  that  la  the  order  of 
the  resarrectiou  to  follow  Cbrtstis  resnrreetfon  (1  Cor.  rv, 
83).  Chriiii's  comini;,  and  tbe  resurrection  of  the  just, 
niuct  theiefore  precede  the  millennial  reign.)  Seconil, 
hecanse  the  millennial  |.eriod  f<dlows  the  castiiiK  the 
l>enst  and  the  false  prophet  into  the  lake  of  flrr,  aud  tbe 
Kluuiin>.'  up  of  the  devil  in  the  bottomles-s  pit  'He*,  xix, 
-o.  .li  d  XX.  l-;t).  Thiid,  lier  ;iiL!-e  thU!^,  I'.efiire  li.e  ndlicL- 
iiiuin,  all  ihe  ;;reMt  anli-C  liriHliaii  poweif  ,ire  in  he  pnt 
down.  The  niiiii  nf  mh,  hnwever,  ire  ^nn  nf  l  er.litiMii, 
only  to  be  deplroved  by  the  brightness  of  ChrUlV  ruuiicg 
(*  Tbeis.  ii.  8).  The  comiuK  of  Christ,  fiir  hia  desiracdoa, 
most  therefore  l>e  pre^nlUennlaL 

^.  That  there  will  ha  two  reanrreetloaa,  a  thuasand 
ye4irs  apart,  vis.  the  **fft«t  reeoncctlon,"  "the  Te»Brree> 
tlou  of  life,"  "  Ihe  resnrrection  of  the  Jnst and  tbe**tos> 
uriectiiin  of  tbe  rest  of  the  dead,"  the  "resurrection  of 
damnation,**  tbe  "resurrection  uf  tbe  unjust.  " 

9.  That  tbe  general  view  that  the  nlllenninm  will  be  a 
thoUfand  veap>  of  peace,  siid  he  inlri»dured  by  Ihe  ron- 
veisinn  of  the  wnilil  to  (  liri^<I,  niid  conslrt  in  his  uiii- 
ver>al  ^piI•iUlal  rei^-ii  ;  niid  the  niillenart.nn  view  that 
ihntiL'h  I'hri^t  will  (diiie  niid  relun  perMnmllv  i^n  enrth 
duriiij;  ihc  niilleiiiiiiini,  yd  that  that  |HTind  will  be  ui,r  r.f 
nroli.ilini),  ill  whicli  llif  luMtl.eii  wlin  had  i;ever  h<  ■  ril  i  f 
Christ,  and  the  Jewe  who  have  he«'n  cut  off  dtiriii>.'  the 
ChrbrtiandlspaBsatiani will  have  tbe  tioepel  preached  to 
I  hem  and  ho  eoovcrteo,  are  both  unecriptaraf  and  not  to 
b«  recelvedjjiecaiiso  both  the  general  and  spedlle 

incs  of  tbe  Bible  are  against  It.  Thus  the  dream  of  Veb- 
nchadnezzar  (Dan.  II)  furelells  four  nnlvereal  empires 
which  arc  to  fill  up  the  period  from  then  till  tbe  e%erlnict- 
inir  kin^'dnin  uf  (ind  rniiien  jinil  (leiitrny>  them,  nt<d  flll« 
the  x\  linle  earth,  i!!ll  Iheie  c;ill  1  e  iin  everl.iiitlup  kiiii;- 
dmii  «ltli(>ut  Inimnrijilily,  wliith  cannot  he  till  the  ie»nr 
rectinii  at  the  .'-econd  advent  of  t'hrift.  The  seventh 
chnpler  of  Daniel  pie.'^enif,  In  vl^inn,lhe  •■.■wne  fnnr  em- 
pires, with  the  divicioii-  and  sur< I'M-inii^  nf  th«'  fourth  em- 
pire, which  only  end  <ver.  13, 14)  when  Ihe  Siui  of  Man 
comes  in  tbe  clouds  of  beaven  to  receive  bis  everbuUng 
dominion,  which  Is  also  nofvertal.  Till  the  Jadfraent, 
the  little  blaapbenona  horn  wears  out  tbe  saints,  and  pro- 
vails  ajntust  ibem.  80,  also,  in  tbe  twenty-fourOi  of  llat- 
thew,  the  ooorso  of  events  from  Ihe  time  of  Christ  to  his 
second  coming  and  the  end  of  the  world  Is  given.  There 
were  to  he  wars,  f;iniliiei',  pe-itileiices.  i)crsecnt!ors  of  the 
saints,  faUe  pniphei?'.  fal^e  ('hri'-r«',  nboiiiiniition«,  u''«  ->'. 
tribulations,  tnoisrnhi;."-  hy  nil  the  triK-s  nf  Ihe  earth,  the 
preacliiiii:  of  hii*  (;.  -[!. 1  to  all  the  wi  rld  for  a  win  e--  ••i 
nil  nntioiir',  and  tlifu  the  end  should  cnnie,  and  they  .►.-p 
the  Son  of  Man  coniinp  in  the  cicudp  of  hea\  cu  wiih  pow  er 
and  grent  glory.  I'here  Is  no  peace  in  ihc  predlrliou  (ill 
he  ooinee.  Tbarefore  be  will  come  personally  to  Jnd|:e 
the  world  and  reign,  and  not  spiritnally  to  convert  and 
save  Ihe  world.  The  tares  and  wheal,  too  (the  rigbteona 
and  wicked),  are  to  grow  together  till  tbe  end  of  tbe  world 
or  a;:e.  and  then  thev  are  to  be  cast  off  and  punished,  ond 
the  other  plorlfled  in  tbe  kingdom  Of  Ood  (Matt,  xiii,  24- 
4Si).  For  (hcfo  and  many  other  reaaona,  ihcy  cannot  be- 
lieve in  the  loiiverNiun  Of  the  wofldbelbra  tho  aecond  ad- 

vent  of  the  Siivionr. 

10.  Tli;it  the  thoti>nnd  years  will  he  ori-  nf  J'ui;.'riiei,; 
rather  than  iir<d)ution.  For  they  read  in  ilie  "eri  ud  I's.-ilm 
that  when  tlie  ht  alhen  are  );iven  to  (  bri-;  for  bin  inher- 
itance, and  the  uilerroost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  tM<». 
session,  ibat  he  ie  to  break  or  nio  them  (Kev.  xii.  A,  and 
il,  9T)  with  a  rod  of  Iron,  and  daab  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel,  which  ihej  consider  to  be  auyiblns  clae 
beside*  conversion.  They  also  rend  in  Vm.  cxilx  thai  all 
the  saints  will  "bind  their  kincs  with  chains,  and  their 
nobler  with  fetters  nf  iron,  and  execute  npnu  tbem  tba 
Jnd::nienis  written."  Kmra  Isa.  Ix  and  Zccb.  ztv  Ihcy 
likewise  learn  ih^it  the  worship  and  aarvloa  oif  tho  Ihm> 
then  will  be  cninpiiUnry  hervice. 

11.  TliJil  filial  and  1  :eriial  retrihulinn  w  11  be  aw.trrli-d 
to  III!  nations  when  the  Son  of  Mau  cuniet  in  lil»  >;'"rv 
(Matt,  XXV  and  Luke  xiii). 

V2.  That  the  promise.'  made  tolfrnel  of  a  yet  future  ;\nd 
flnal  iratherinj;  to  the  imiil  nf  (  aiiHiin  will  he  literally  nr. 
cimipllsbcd,  and  Israel  forever  dwell  there  in  pence.  But 
that  this  cannot  be  rnlltlled  before  the  resurrection  of  the 
Just,  when  tbe  believingreronantof  Israel,  of  every  gener- 
ation, Inclnding  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  will  M  laisod 
from  the  dead,  and  restored  to  tbeir  own  land.  Thia 
Rrek.  zxzvif  declares  will  be  the  way  the  whole  baaaa«f 
Israel  will  be  restored:  "I  will  open  your  grave%  anA 
brin^  yon  up  out  of  your  gravea,  and  mag  yon  Into^^r 
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hope  of  larafll."  Bat  if  the  muirected  and  itlorifled  lernel 
ar«  lo  have  ihe  loud  aud  dwell  there  forever,  tlic  Jews  in 
lief  h  and  blood,  as  a  nation,  caiinui  have  it  forever.  All 
the  pr<->ml.«e^,  however,  of  a  future  return,  promiws  an 
everlavtln};  p<>i>t<e9»iou  of  the  land.  Bat  mortal  Jews  can- 
not iMka^e-H.*  it  forever — glorlHed  and  imniurtal  ones  cuQ. 
Therefi>re  they  are  the  heir* «if  pmniive. 

13.  That  the'  coming  of  the  Lord  In  at  the  door  for  the 
following  reasons,  vir. :  Firi»t,  the  four  great  empires  are 
to  be  Butceeded  by  the  kingdom  of  Ood :  and  it  In  very 
mauire<<t  that  the  lawt  —  the  Uomau  coverumeut  —  has 
pa-xted  lt!i  predicted  dlvi«<ion»',  and  mni>t  Koon  end.  Sec- 
nod,  the  waning  of  the  Ottoman  or  Mohammedan  power 
!•  nnoiher  index  pointlnt'  to  the  rpeedy  coming;  of  the 
kiiiitdom  nf  l.'briitt.  Third,  the  universal  movenienta  and 
ii:;iLatiou<,  the  famlnen,  |>estilenreB,  and  eurthipiakeg,  the 
wars  and  romor.-*  of  warn,  together  with  the  nijrus  iu  the 
»au,  moon,  and  «lani,  etc.,  are  couclanive  evidence  of  bla 
•peedy  appmach.  Fourth,  the  OoejMjl,  which  was  to  be 
preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  w-itueia  to  all  uatiouH,  ia 
now  coinpletin!»  its  work. 

14.  TbAt  the  advent  doctrine,  embrncing,  ai*  it  does,  the 
resarrectiou  of  the  body,  the  personal  and  vioiblo  appear- 
ance and  reik^  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  restitution  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  to  their  pamdi^ical  i>tate,  as  the  eter- 
nal itiheritance  nf  the  aiiint!>,  etc.,  is  the  only  view  which 
will  explain  and  barmoniice  the  Word  of  Goo. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive,  however,  that 
most  of  the  above  irgumenta  arc  merely  [irecarious  in- 
ferences from  p«»sa(^  o{  Scripture  who«c  mcaniug  is 
greatly  disputed.    See  MiLl.iCN.Ml  M.    (J.  II.W.) 

Sfilles,  JiiKK.Mi.vii,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  En^Ii^b  di- 
rioe  and  antiquary',  was  bom  in  1714,  and  received  hia 
preparatory  education  at  Kton.  Ho  etudiod  at  Corpus 
Chri-Hti  College,  Oxford,  and  took  the  de^^ree  of  M.A.  in 
IT.So.  and  that  of  D.D.  in  1717.  Wis  uncle,  Dr.  Thomas 
Miller,  bishop  of  Watcrfonl  and  Lismore,  collated  him 
to  a  prebend  iu  the  cathedral  of  Watcrford,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  a  liviiii;  near  that  city.  In  17G2  Dr. 
Milles  wu  nominated  (o  the  deanery  of  Kxeter,  and  in 
1767  he  wan  choaen  president  of  the  .Sx-iety  of  Anti- 
quaries. He  dieil  Feb.  13,  17M.  In  the '*Archaeolr>gia" 
are  several  communications  by  him,  particularly  one  cti- 
titled  Ob*trvatvnu  on  the.  H'ardrobr  A  crount  of  tht  Year 
IWS,  wherein  are  contained  the  delivcricH  made  for  the 
ocironation  of  kin;;  Kichanl  III;  and  another  (Archtrol. 
iv,  331  sq.)  iu  which  he  denies  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apanuean  raedaL  In  connection  with  I*^  I'ucocke  (<|.  v.), 
be  edited  Intcriptiows  Antiqmr  (1752).  He  also  pub- 
lished some  of  his  sermons.  Dr.  Milica  is,  however, 
best  known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  edition  in  de- 
fence of  the  antiquity  of  the  "  I'oems  of  Kowlay."  See 
Chambers,  Cydopctdia,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  IHd.  of  Brit,  and 
Anur.  A  uthort,  ii,  1288. 

Millet  (in^,  dtj'chan,  to  called  from  the  dark-grcen 
or  rmoty  color  of  the  leaf;  Sept,  r*y^poc,Vulg.  milium) 
oocuiB  in  Scripture  only  in  Ezek.  iv,  9,  where  the  prophet 


is  directed  to  take  unto  him  wheat,  and  barley,  and 
beans,  and  lenliles,  and  milUl,  and  titches,  and  to  put 
them  into  one  vewl.  and  to  make  bread  thereof  for  him- 
self. All  the  groins  enumerated  in  this  verse  continue 
to  form  the  chief  articles  of  diet  in  the  East  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  they  appear  to  have  done  in  ancient  timeii. 
The  Hebrew  word  doc.han  is  identical  with  the  Arabic 
dukktin,  which  is  applietl  in  the  preftenl  day  by  the 
Arabs  to  a  small  grain  cultivated  from  the  middle  of 
Kuro|x;  lo  the  roost  M)uthcni  part  of  India.  Tliix  is  the 
common  millet,  I'auicum  miliaceum  of  botanists,  which 
is  sometimes  cultivaunl  in  England  on  account  of  the 
seeds  being  used  for  feeding  binis  and  iwultry.  But  the 
grain  is  usually  im|)ort(><l  fn>ro  the  Mediterranean.  In 
India  it  is  cultivated  in  the  cold  weather,  that  i\  in  the 
same  season  with  wheat  and  barley,  and  is  on  article  of 
diet  with  the  inhabitants.  The  culms  ore  erect,  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  the  whole  plant  being  vcrj'  hairy; 
leaves  large,  with  long  sheaths,  which  involve  mml  part 
of  the  culm ;  panicle  oblong,  much  branched,  In-nding 
down  with  the  weight  of  the  grain:  glumi'^t  cui^pidate; 
corul  thrce-valved,  adventitious  valve  emarginale;  seed 
oval  and  smooth, culoretl  longitudinally  with  live  streaks. 
The  name,  miliactum,  is  said  to  have  been  ap[ilied  to 
this  plant  from  ita  prinlucing  such  a  quantity  of  grain, 
as  if  one  stalk  bore  a  thouaand  seeds.  Tourncfort  says 
{VojfOffe,  ii,  95)  that  in  the  iale  of  Samo«  (bo  inhabi- 
tanta,  in  preparing  their  brcail,  knead  together  one  half 
wheat  and  the  other  half  barley  and  millet  mixed  to- 
gether. It  is  also  an  article  of  diet  both  in  IVr-^ia  and 
India.  Forskal  applies  the  name  duUtun  to  another 
com-grasn,  which  he  first  fomid  in  a  garden  at  Krjsetta, 
cultivateil  on  account  of  its  seed  being  given  as  food  to 
birds.  Afterwards  he  found  it  commoidy  cultivated  in 
Arabia.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  being  obout  live  cu- 
bits in  height,  with  seeds  of  the  .si/c  of  rice.  To  it  he 
has  given  the  name  of  Holctu  dochiut,  but  the  plant  ii* 
as  yet  unknown  to  botanists.  The  Biblical  "  millet"  is 
confounded  by  many  writers  with  the  br<x>m-corn  vari- 
eties, which  l>elong  to  the  genua  Sorghum,  a  wpecies  of 
which  is  the  m<xlem  Egj-ptian  durra.  It  is  |>o^ible 
that  the  Hcb.  dochan  includes  the  common  species*  Vo)^ 
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flwm  ffanrgi  There  is,  however,  little  doubt  th«t  the  It  is  ftai.l  that  on  leaving  King's  he  retired  to  Chn  1 1  nil. 
mied^imorArab«itlicivstttheaboire<tescribedA<N-  He  died  in  May,  HOC,  and  wu  boned  in  St.  ¥aU-  r !  - 
untm  m{lif:crum.  This  is  90  universally  cultivated  in  Church, Cambridge.  An  interMting  menMit  of  L>r. Mil- 
the  East  as  one  <>f  their  bmalli  r  i-oni-KraAsesi  that  it  in  ,  lingt<jii,  bf  Gcorj^v  Williama,  B.D^lvai  ooiBailllunttd 
ilikely  to  Ik-  the  kind  ihiiHy  allii<l.ii  In  in  the  pa.*-   to  the  Carahridgc  Aniii jn  iri  in  Society  in  18W. 

Million  (n22n,  n//((6(iA',Uta.  Z3uv,e0>,  lot  IAmt- 
sand,  as  elsewhere  rendered. 
MiriO  <Hel».  almm  wUh  tlit  «t  ton-aiilfc/, 
der  OratHintfT,  iHJrhaps  the  most  imi^rlant  or.l.  r  in  the   X't^H.  fh.  J „!,„»* ;  Sept.  [  .Mex.]  in  1  Kings  ix  only 


nge  of  £zekieL  Two  cultivated  speciest  of  J'utiirum 
are  named  a»  oeeamng  in  pyetiine,  viit.  P,  nuliaceum 

and  /'.  itnli  nui  1  Strnnd'n  Fhr.  Palasl.  Niw.:J5,87).  The 
genera  Sonjhnin  ami  I'nuirum  belong  i4>  the  natural  or 


Vegetable  kiligdom. — Kitto;  bmitb.  See  (  Vlsii  llvro- 
te.  i,  4!i8  sq.;  Oedmaim,F«rM.  8€mmL  v,  l*->  »•{. :  Nie- 
bulir,vl niWff, p. 295;  Trar.  i, I5H;  Forskal, /•'/<)«» .F.irypi. 
|fcl74;  Wcllatcd,  Trat.  u  21(5;  (ieneniu.,  Thrs,  lltb.  p. 
MB;  PtHHf  Cifdepaditit  a.  v.  Fuucum. 

Millet,  SiMox-GEiuiAirc,  a  French  Benedictine, 
was  bom  at  Venisy,  near  .Sens,  in  lo76.  He  died  near 
Paris,  June  '2>*,  H'.ir.  But  little  is  known  of  his  lif.  "m 
history.   The  Tolluwijig  are  hia  work» :  JJiuloyutt 


M(\(o;  Vulg.  properly  a  mound  or  ram|iart,as 

being  tilled  in  with  stORM  aod  tarth;  hence  a  foitMi 

or  ctutlc :  applied  to  two  Mructures  or  Turtifioitiona: 

(a)  According;  to  (;efieniuB  {Thes.  I/eb.  p.  7«9).  a  part 
of  the  citadel  0I  Mcrusjili  ni.  probably  the  rampart  i  r  in- 
trenchmcut ;  or,  m  Winer  thinks  ( IVorterb.  s.  v.).  the  tow- 
er afterwardB  odled  liippicus  (2  Sam.  v,  9 ;  1  Kings  ix, 
1 5, 24 ;  xi,  27 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  6).  In  the 
but  of  these  text;*,  where  David  is  said  to  have  mtond 
or  fortified  the  Millo  "of'  (not  "ui")  the  city  of  Davitl, 


Aa£if-ffr^^o»r«  (tnUHlated  into  French ;  I'aria,  1624,  .  .  .  .  ..-i^^ 

m\.  «v<.)  Trhor  >,„rre,  on  inventain  de$  mmUi  !       hepU  haa  ro  oj-oAq/jua  ri|C  iroX,a,t.  "tbeyoi^ylfu- 

rdi^,us  eU.u  tre,  ,,rerUur ryans  dr  U^U..  et  du  tri»or  '««  f  tbe  atv  of  Davrff  in  the  o.her  p««.g«.  tehjj 
e/^  SniHl-I)^,  (I'aris,  1C;W,  12in<.) :-  VlndiraUi  Krch.ur  ^'rnpl.v  axpa,  tlic  m.m„d  or  tower.  1  he  I  artmm  MRlf 
Gailieamm  tk  nto  ArtopagUa  LUm^tio  Gloria  (I'arijs  \  Chaldaire*  the  Heb.  terra  (.S<r;'5'?,         T*  "'*^> 


1689,  9yo)'.  — Ad  DUmrtafymm  m^mt  mdgatam  de 

Duobn.^  I >i'<ii>!.<ii.<  Rf.ojHynstn,  against  the  canon  of  Lau- 
nov  (I'aris,  10^12,  Hvo).— //«/.  Lifter,  de  la  CoiuptgatioH 
deSaint-Maur,  p. 28.  See Hoefw, Nvw* Bioff. Gim. a. 
Milleti^re.    See  Lamii-ktij-ici-- 
Milligau,  Jamks,  D.D.,  a  rrcsbytcrian  divine,  was 
bom  in  DalmeUington,  Ayrshire  Scothnd,  Aug.  7, 17K.\  ^^  ^^^^^^^ .     ^^.^^  far  whIA 

At  the  age  of  fonrteen  he  united  with  tlie  B«*W«tod  ,  ^.^ .       ,  ,  , ,      .  ^.  . 

Church  of  Scotland.  His  early  education  waa  obtained 
while  out  u^Min  the  in<H)r  waiihiit^^  the  sheep,  reciting 


"  Both  name  and  thing  seem  to  have  been  already  ia 
existence  when  the  city  was  taken  from  the  JehuaitCi 
by  David.  His  first  ucctipation,  after  getting  po99(^ 
sion,  was  to  build  'round  alniut, from  the  Milli-  and  to 
the  huuae'(A.V.  'inward,'  2  Sam.  v,9);  or.  a^*  ilie  par- 
allel piiMge  haa  it,*be  boilt  the  city  round  about,  and 
from  the  Millo  ronnd  about*  (1  Chron.  xi,  8).    lu  1^ 


two  or  three  times  a  week  to  a  teacher  in  a  neighboring 
▼lltagCk  In  1801,  dissaiislie<l  with  the  government  of 
Scotland,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  cam  to  WeW- 

raureland  (;ounty,  Pa.    After  enpiu-ing  thatMiUo  was  the  nanw  of  av^^^^^ 

life  for  some  month-s  he  .  nt.  n  .i  .I.  th  rM  ,,  ^ -"'W  |  ..p^,^  .odent  Jeboa  ffom  the  city  of  Davi.l,brt 
liia  funds  becoming  exhausted,  he  was  obliginl  to  leave,  1  ^^,,^^.,1  ^^.^ 


and  it  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  fortilicatiuns  by 
whieh  Hewkiali  prepared  for  the  appn>ach  of  the 
syriana  (2  Chron.  xxxii, (Smith).    The  same  plan 
ia  probably  meant  by  t  he  "  houfse  of  Millo,"  where  Joaib 
was  killrd  (2  Kin^'*  xii.'.'l  ».    (  Mln  rv  nr.-  of  the  opinion 


and  ««nt  to  Gnenaboiig,  Pa.;  inatituted  an  academy 
taught  eighteen  months,  realized  a  auoi  anfficient  to 
complete  iii.'«  collegiate  course,  and  graduated  with  hon- 
ors. He  next  accepted  a  call  as  tencher  of  lani^uages 
in  the  Philadelphia  University.  While  then:'  he  pur- 
aned  hia  theological  atuilies  in  the  Reformed  rn-ebytc- 
He  waa  Ucenaed  by  the  Northern  i'les- 


aAcrwards  tilled  up  by  David  and  SoIooMB 
(  Mnrdny.  ( 'ity  o/thr  Crmt  Ki»;t.  p.  1  IS'*.  Schwarr  (Peh 
l<.'f.  p.  241)  holds  that  it  wa'-  on  ilii  «  a>[«  rn  <1. 1  livity  t<h 
wards  the  spring  of  Siluam  ^reading  Shiloah  for  SUla)> 
The  moat  natard  iwpmaton  ftami  the  notices  is  that  H 
w.T*  M  ini'  re;,'ton  or  ^tii.nee  adjacent  to  Mount  Zion,  pei^ 
i  h.ip-  iliHi  purl  ion  of  the  Tyropofon  endosed  by  the  Hfst 


rian  Setninary    ne  waa uwiiwa oy  me  i^*^^^  ,  ^^i,.,,,,  and  tlu  Temple.  (  S<e  Light t.-.;.  H 

byterv  in  1«11,  and  In  1812  was  ordained  pastor  of  j  ' 


ii,  18D;  UameUveld,  i^t^  (Vtvi^.  ii,  46  sq.;  Kwald.y/r. 
6>adk.  iii,70;  Stnmg^a  Harm.  andExfotu  of  the  Goipili, 
Append,  ii,  p. M;  Schubi  Jenuofaaa,  p.m)  8m  Jaau- 

(4)  The  fortress  or  citadel  of  Sbcchem.  all  tl.<  <.icu- 
panta  or  gairiaon  of  w  hich  joined  in  proclaiming  Abin>- 
elech  their  king  (Judg.  ix,  6, 20).   See  Beth-miua; 

SlI.I.A. 

M<ll«,  Abraham,  LL.D.,  a  prominent  American 
author,  was  bom  in  Datdiese  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1796, 

After  having  received  a  thorotigh  academic  education, 

he  oi)oned  n  cl.i-vii  al  .-H  hofil  in  New  York  City.  He 
^ermmmFrmAgutey:— Sermon  on  the  Pmspedtoj  .  had  not  been  luiij;  enu-iu'id  in  thi-  hIhm  I  «)a  n  h.  v.as 
a  Tru.  rhristinn  in  a  Si»ful\Vorld:—A  Defence  "/ j  "PH"^^^  P~|J^'"*;!^"f_™j!^ 
lif(iHt  IUipti*vi.~\\'\\»(m,  hresb.  ltiit.AlmaMK,\^,^.         '*  -  . 

(J.  L.  S.) 


Ooldenhani  I'ongregniion,  Ornu^i'  ('miniy.  N.  Y. ;  in 
1818  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Si-t»tch  Cuvenanter  CV)n- 
gregation  at  Rjregate,  Caledonia  County,  Vi. ;  thence  he 
went  to  New  Alexandria,  Pn.,  in  1839;  and  in  1*48  to 
K<len,  111.,  w  here  be  continiiMl  to  preach  until  1855.  He 
dieii  about  the  year  1M<'.1.  Dr.  Millignn  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  iScutch  Covenanters.  He  was  inMrumen- 
tal  in  imngaratlng  the  flnt  temperance  reform  move- 
ment in  the  State  of  Vermont;  and  was  iirst  also  to  in- 
troduce the  i^criptural  office  of  deacon  in  the  Amenean 
Rcfonneil  Pn'^byterian  Church.  Hi-*  i>ubli>niiui)s  nre. 
A  Xarraiivt  <f  tie  Seceuion  CwUrovti  tij  in  Vvrmimt : 


MiUingtOD.  William,  D.D..  an  eminent  Anglican 

divine  of  the  Reformatoni-  j>criod.  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  il.iy.  was  a  n  of  rorklington, 
Yorkshire.  He  was  onlained  prie>t  .March  H,  I  l-JI).  He 
toolt  bis  doctor's  dc^^ree  nt  Cambridge,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  meml>er  of  Clare  Hall,  in  that  tmiveisity ;  \ 
but  however  that  may  be,  certidn  it  la  that  in  1448  he  | 
was  a|ipniiited  the  I  rii\  i.-t  ..f  King's  College.  This  im- 
portant  po«ilion,  however,  he  voluntarily  n-sigiUHl  in 
1446,  00  a  point  of  conscience.  The  oft-n-peated  state- 
ment that  be  waad^^rived  of  the  proroatship  fur  unduly 
favoring  natives  of  Yorkshire  ia  without  fimndation. 


the  Baptist  Literary  and  Theological  Tnstilnte,  then 

tablished  in  N'l  W  S'ork.  Three  years  after,  when  the 
institute  was  transferred  to  llninilton.  N.  V.,  MilU  sev- 
ered his  connection,  an<l  flourished  as  a  highh  -<-!iti-eiBed 
teacher  of  and  Jecturer  on  rhetoric  and  beUes-lettni^ 
He  died  July  R,  1867.  Mills  issued  text^ks  00  the 
topics  on  which  he  gave  in?truetion.  The  honorary 
degree  of  LI..1I.  w  as  coiifern  d  on  him  by  MadiM>n  Uni- 
versity. He  deserves  a  place  hen-  on  account  of  his 
rofltpewfiicm  of  the  UiMor^<i/'the  AncieHt  Hebretra  (185S). 
See  D^dle,y>Vc^  o/Amer.  Biogr.  &  Appkton's  An- 
nual Cyclop.  1867,  p.  611. 

Mills,  Henry,  D.D,,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bora  ai  Morristowp,  N.  J.,  Mareb  1^  1786;  piuMwd  Us 
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pfcpantonr  stuUei  in  hU  lutive  towo;  gnuiiuted  tt 
Princeton  College  in  1802 ;  ftr  •eonidenible  time  tanirbt 
in  the  aeadeiny  at  Moimtown,  and  also  at  Klizabeth- 
town,  y.  J.;  traa  tutor  for  two  ycaw  at  rrinci-toii  (!ol- 
l.^-r:  ■itudicil  tho<)l<ii;y  willi  the  Kev.  l)r.  JiinifS  Hich- 
•nli;  was  Uoensed  by  the  Vnabytay  of  N«w  Jmty, 
md  m  1816  wm  ovdatned  putor  of  the  Pitibftnrlni 
Church  in  Woo<lbrid};e,  N.  J.  In  1821  he  was  callctl  to 
the  itrufcitHjmhip  of  Hiblical  crtlicism  in  th<'  t)iiM>lii^ical 
seminary  at  Auburn,  \.  Y.,  where  he  ci>ntiiiue<.l  to  |ht- 
form  bis  duties  with  cmioeot  ability  until  when  he 
rained,  and  waa  made  profeaaor  eaeritna.  He  died 
June  Ift,  1867.  I>r.  Mills  was  a  man  fif  mirkftl  charat"- 
t<ri»tic»— impressive  in  pcnwtnal  ap|»caraiiLi-,  instructive 
in  conversation,  sharp  in  iiitcll«  cl.  As  a  preacher,  his 
iQrle  was  sinaple^  cbaate,  and  direct.  As  a  scholar,  he 
was  BMMfc  cmfaient— thoTDttghly  vened  in  Hebrew  and 
mister  of  the 'Jfrmnn  lanf^uage.  U<-  puMi^ln.!  in  lx|") 
y/cnr  (JtrnMiiicir,ii  VtrtioHiff.Uerman  /Jjfiiua. —  \V  lisuu, 
/VtA  nUt.  A  UmhoCj  IMS,  pb  218. 

Uilla,  ITathaniel  B..  an  mrly  mul  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Kpi.-*.  M[.al  (  luin  li.  He  was  Iwm 
in  Xewcastle  County.  Dt  L,  Feb.  'iiJ,  176(>;  was  wnverted 
in  1783;  entered  the  Baltimore  Conreience  in  1787;  in 
UWwas  ttationed  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  in  1804  at  Bal- 
li»f>nr>:  filleil  various  important  circuits,  etc.,  until  IH.I.'i. 
when  he  tjocame  sufx-rannuatecL  He  died  in  Carroll 
County,  Md..  Felx  I'l).  iMio.  He  preached  with  great 
seal  and  success  for  nearly  sixty  yean.— ifuucto  of 
Cmftfmaa,  Ui, 5M;  Sl«r«na,  MmorUa$ a/MtOmStm. 

Hills,  Samuel,  a  minister  (if  the  Meih<i<list  Kpis- 
copal  Church,  was  bom  in  Northampton  County,  N.  C, 
in  1780;  waaoooTcrted  in  1800;  entered  the  Itinemncy 
ia  18M;  was  sUtinnod  at  Cobmibia  in  |8fM>.  at  Charlc*- 
tan  in  1809,  at  Mill<-(l<,'e\  ille  in  l«IO,  ami  at  Camden  in 
IXII.  when-  lit-  di''il.  JiiMf-  X.  IKll.  He  was  a  plain, 
earnf*!  |irea.  hf  r,  pixses.ied  of  gooil  abilities,  and  "a  wit- 
ness (if  f.nictilication,  which  he  frequently  pressed  on 
liis  h»-aR-ni." — Miniitft  of  Cimftreitcr*,  i.  'J<W"). 

Iklills,  Samuel  John  (1),  a  C^ngrtgational  min- 
ijter,  was  U)ni  May  16, 17'i;t,  in  Kent,  Conn.  He  grad- 
natcd  at  Yale  College  in  17G4,  and  was  onlained  June 
19, 1789,  in  Tonringford,  Conn.,  where  he  residetl  until 

hi?!  drat h.  May  11,  \K\:\.  \\v  puMiiihecl  a  f<  u  .i<  ca- 
>ii>nal  iicrmou-s  and  two  sermon.s  on  the  religious  scnti- 
mftits  of  Christ,  in  a  volunie  enlilled  Senium  CoUtcUd 
(1^.  See  Siiragne,  AmaU  o/tht  Amerieim  PitfpU, 

Mills,  Samuel  John  (2),  popularly  called  the 
"Father  of  Foreigo  Miaaioii  VfoA  in  Christian  Amer- 
iti.'  aa  ciisiaitt  teMmt*  ef  the  Onifrref^ational 
«aa  the  aoo  of  the  mioiater  of  Torrin>;ion,  Cunn.,  and 
bora  April  21,  1783.    He  was  educatetl  at  Will- 
iMBs  Oillege  (class  of  1809),   He  next  entered  the  the- 
•iifiical  aeainaiy,  havit^  deddad  to  preach  the  (iospel. 
■id  while  at  aelHMd  in  Andorer  bis  mind  was  deeply 
uapeMedwith  the  importance  of  f()reij;n  mi-wioui*,  auil 
he  endearore<l  to  awaken  a  similar  feeling  iu  the  beart^ 
of  h«  fellow-stuilentjit   He  united  with  JudsoB,  Newell, 
^ititl,  and  liall  iu  •  rcaolution  to  underuke  a  forcipi 
amka.    In  1812  and  1818  he  and  J,  F.  Scherraerhom 
■ade  •  niLssionary  tone  in  the  Western  States.  He 
was  ordainv<i.  with  other  misMonarics, at  Newbuiyport, 
Jane  21, 181.').    He  ascertained  ia  Ifardi,  1816^  that  not 
a  KUe  oould  be  found  for  sale  or  to  be  given  away  in 
3(ew Orleans;  be  thereupon  di.«lributfrl  many  nibles  in 
French  and  Kriijii.h.an.l  vi.-*ited  tlle^i^k  ^.lMi'er!<.   Find-  j 
^  that  Mventy  or  eighty  thousand  families  at  the  - 
Swth  and  Weat  were  destitute  of  a  Bible,  he  augg«etc<i 
t  the  doae  of  his  report  the  fbnnation  of  a  national 
''Ottj  Hke  the  British.   His  efforts  contributes!  to  the 
'itah&lhaieot  of  the  Aiii.iii  iiii  Juhl,  S,H  i.iy^  May  8, 
1818.  The  plan  of  the  {'nir.il  t'oi  fija  MisHtm  Hoeiefy, 
»Wdi, however,  arcom pi i-«hed  but  little,  originated  with 
«■  while  Maiding  with  Dr.  GritKn  at  Newark.  \.  .1.,  a> 
did  alio  the  Alnean  school,  which  existed  a  lew  years 


at  Parsippany,  near  Newarlt.  Ue  attended  the  fiiat 
nseeting  of  the  Colon ixathn  Sodety,  Jan.  1. 1817,  which 

was  eMtalili^lieil  by  lii-<  and  Dr.  I'iidcv's  i  \i  riiniw,  and 
MilLt  wn*  at  that  liini'  a|>|K>uUcd,  tojieiher  witti  Dr.  Hur- 
gesa,  to  visit  England,  and  explore  the  coast  of  Africa 
fur  the  society.  He  sailed  in  Kovember,  1817,  and  in 
B  wondeifnl  manner  eaeaped  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  France.  Ho  sailcil  from  England  for  Africa  Fell.  i. 
1*<1(*,  and  arrive«l  on  the  c<»ast  March  1'.'.  Alter  a  laU>- 
rious  inspection  of  more  than  two  montliH,  be  embarked 
on  bis  return  in  the  brig  Socoess,  May  22,1818.  Aae- 
▼ere  eold,  which  be  took  early  in  June^  waa  suoeeeded 

by  a  fever,  and  he  died  at  s<  n.  .June  IKIN.  He  was 
buried  in  tlie  deptli.i  oi  i  he  ik-chu.  isee  Spring,  Memoir* 
oj'Johu  Samurl  .\filU(S.  V.  1820, 8vo);  Spragae,yliMa(f 
.1  men  J'u^  ii,  666;  Cfckp.  A/mmmu^  p>  S68  sq.;  Andaiw 
son,  Hitt,  Murion  t^A.  B,  For,  St.  m  India  (1874). 

Mills,  Thornton  A.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  Paris,  Ky.,  September,  1810. '  Ue  early  en- 
Joyed  exodknc  edoeatioBal  edvantages;  graduated  at 
Miami  llniverxity.  Oxf.ird,  Ohio,  in  1K!0;  studie.l  the- 
ology for  a  short  time  iu  i..ane  riieological  .S4niinary, 
and  afterwanls  privately,  and  was  liceumtl  in  1KI;5.  lie 
Ubored  for  some  time  in  Fiankfort,  Ky.,  and  iu  1886 
waa  inatalled  paator  of  the  Third  PretdiyteTian  Cbureh, 

Cincinnati.    In  he  pun  ha'«  d  Th,  Wnfrhman  i>f 

Ihf  \'ol/ty,  and  continueil  to  edit  that  paper,  tirst  under 
the  nan>e  of  Centml  Watchmtiu,  and  later  of  Central 
Ckrutim  Herald^  until  Janoary,  1868,  when  it  was 
bought  by  the  synods  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Cincinnati,  and 
WatMLsh.  During  1853  he  was  secrt  tary  and  general 
agent  for  the  Church  Erection  Committee;  in  1854  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Second  Church,  in  Indianapolis;  in 
1856  waa  choaen  as  generd  secretary  of  the  Pennanent 
Oommittee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Edneation  Ibr 
the  MinistrA  .  to  which  v.ork  he  devoteil  tin-  remainder 
of  his  lite.  He  died  June  21,  1867.  Dr.  Mills  waa  a 
man  of  tirm  grasp  of  miad,dear  and  poritlve  view*  of 
truth,  and  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance.  Sec 
Wilson,  fVmk  Hitl.  Almtmni;  1^MW,  p.  220;  Meth.  Uu. 
Iter.  Jan.  1872,  p.  27.        L  .S.) 

Mills,  William,  an  early  minister  of  the  Mcthoil- 
ist  Church,  waa  bom  in  Monmmtth  Oounty.N.  J.,  Aug. 

2ti,  1747;  entered  the  I'liited  States  anny  in  177t', ;  -nf. 
fered  various  vicis!*ituiies  diirii,;,'  the  war  until  he  was 
carried  a  prisoner  to  F.un.iM-,  w  hem  e  he  relumed  after 
the  war;  was  couvcrtcil  through  Methodist  inatramen- 
taUlgr  in  179>t  entered  the  itinefaney  at  Philadelphia 
in  1799, and  die.!  nt  bm-  nmncli.  X.  .f..  D.  r.  :.,  1813. 
He  was  a  roost  amiable  and  excellent  man,  ami  a  verv 
f-ur  i  i^-fnl  jireacher.  Screral extensive  revivaK  resulted 
from  his  lal)ors.  — .1/in«/f  #  of  Conft  renceg,  i,  23'.). 

Mills,  William  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist I'^pi^^-opal  Chiirrli,  was  bom  in  Ale.vaiidria.  Va., 
.luly  a,  IHIC.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
academical  training,  arid  waa  for  some  time  a  student 
at  William  and  Mary  College.  At  an  early  nge  be  was 
converted,  and  shortly  alter  became  fully  jH  r.suailed  of 
a  divine  call  to  the  mini-try;  was  licens<'d  to  preach, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  liaiiimore  Conference  in  the 
s[>ring  of  1840.  He  lahored  soetjesnvely  on  Berwick 
tl'ircuif ;  in  IK4I  on  Huntington  Circuit,  1HI2,  Xorth- 
umbcrland:  IHj.t,  Ly,oniing;  IHI  J,  L«)<:k  Haven ;  Ml.')- 
46,  reiin's  Valley;'  IK  17,  Xort huinberland ;  liiJH-ia, 
Warriors  Mark;  i8d0-dl,  Huntingdon;  1862-63, Lewis- 
town  Circuity  1864>5A,  Kewpoit;  lfK6,  Heroersbnrg; 
l«57-.'»H,  LilKTty,  5M.,  IK,'.!)  r.o,  East  Ualtimore  St.i- 
tion;  lH<;i  02,  North  ILiltiniore  .Station,  \Hi\:l  Al- 
toon.i;  [M'li.  ''.7,  Lewijibiirg;  IHO.s.  Carlisle ;  IMtiO,  Vork. 
In  the  Ust-iuuued  place  he  dieil,  Dec  18,  ItMiD.  Mills 
was  a  falthfid  pastor  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  His 
sermons  evinced  deep  research,  wert  rir;.;imi(  iitati\  e,aud 
logically  arranged,  and  enlivened  with  illiiatrativc  inci- 
dent s._.I/wih^m  of  Conference*,  1870,  p.  54. 

Millstone  re'ivft,  usually  a  rAa nW,  henoa 

thc"uppcruiiU3(oue"orrtder,Deuuxj(iv,6;  morefuUly 
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33^  r&?,  Judg.  ix,  53 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  21 ;  in  Job  xli,  24  j 
there  is  no  Hebrew  word  com»pondiiig;  in  Iml  xlvii,  '2; 
Jer.  XXV,  10,  D^nn;  ebewhera  nndend'^nUli"  Gr./iv- 
Xoi>  SeeHiLi. 

Milman,  Henry  Hart,  D.I).,<>nf  of  ihc  Icn'if-rs  of 
the  liruad  (.  Iiurch  party  in  Uie  Anjjlicuii  cumuuinion  or 
our  day,  an  eccle^iaatiie  of  diatinctMO  also,  both  aa  a  his- 
torian and  a  puct^  wii  the  youngeat  Mm  of  Sir  Fnuicia 
Milman,  physician  to  George  III,  and  was  bora  in  Lon- 
ilurj  Fi  ll.  10,  IT'." I.  llf  \sa.-.  ciliirati-il  nt  Ktoii.  ami  af- 
U-rwariis  at  IJraM-nose  Cullege,  ( »xtV»rii,  wliere  be  took 
the  degrees  of  and  M.A.,  and  of  whidl  he  waa 
dected  a  fellow.  Ue  wrote  aereral  poenn^md  lecured 
much  distinction  by  his  eflbrta.  In  1917  he  took  holy 
(inlcr".  ami  was  !i]<poiiii(  il  vi>  nr  " if  St.  Mary's,  Heading. 
In  Iti'M  Mr.  Miluian  jiulili^lmi  The  J-'ali  o/ Jerusalem, 
m  dramatic  poem,  fouivded  mx  JoeepbaAi  annttve  of 
tbesiegaof  theaaeredcitjr.  Tbia,inMMBaeiw|iects  his 
most  lieautiful  poetieil  piodaetion,  established  bis  repu- 
tation. In  1881  he  Was  cl<  ctcd  jirofesmir  i>f  pui  trj-  in 
the  University  of  Oxfur<l.  He  now  piil)lj>lu»i  thrc<' 
Otiier  draniatir  iiMiisis:   J  lu  M(irti/r  f>f'  Anfioch,  Jftl- 

^kuMor,  and  Aim  JfoUjpt.  In  1x27  be  puUished  his 
sermons,  delivensd  as  the  Bampton  Lecture,  and  enti- 
tled Thf  C/iinni  f,/  nml  i '  iiidurl  of'tJif  A  ji'i.ttUt  contiti- 
trtd  lit  the  Eridi  ni  r  nj  l  'lii  i.ili(iHity  (8vo».  and  in  1H29, 
without  his  name.  The  //istortf  of  the  Jtu  s  { Ixmd.  and 
H,  Y.  8  vols.  18niu).  This  work  was  written  in  so  lib- 
eral a  spirit  that  orthodox  ecclesiastics  coulil  hardly  fail 
to  be  offended.  Ii»  weak  poutt  was  a  want  of  adequale 
learning, especially  in  the  department  of  liiblieal  criti- 
cism. A  new  edition,  greatljr  improved,  and  more  crit- 
ical, yet  still  far  from  licing  very  aoeinBtCiOr  built  on 
solid  foundatiunit,  prefaced  hy  m\  interesting  introduc- 
tion, was  publi.she<l  in  ]SiVA  iLi.nd.  .iinl  N. o  vuN. 
rimu).  in  this  new  form  the  work  lias  had  a  large  cir- 
culation both  among  Jcfwa  and  (ientiles.  It  la  to  this 
day  the  only  worthy  reconl  of  the  "chosen  people  of 
Uod"  in  the  English  tongue.  In  1^0  be  came  again 
before  tlie  public  as  a  hi.sturian ;  lhir«  linic  wiih  a  //m- 
torjf  tjf  ChrirtioMHy/rom  the  Birth  of  ' Christ  to  the  Ab- 
omon  tfPogaaitm  m  tke  Rtmam  Empbt  (Lond.8  Tob. 
8vo;  N.  Y..  Harper*,  1  vol.  8ro\  In  tliij*  work  he  pro- 
fe!<*<'»  to  view  L  liri.Htianily  a.s  a  hir^iorian,  in  itsi  moral, 
social,  and  political  iutluencefi.  referring  l<>  its  tioctriiK's 
nu  further  than  ia  necessary  for  explaining  the  general 
effect  of  the  sjrstem.  U  ia  a  far  better  elibrt  than  his 
previous  work,  and  marks  the  ndvaiico  of  un  accom- 
pli-shtii  and  UU  ral-niiudcd  stndent.  lli.s  fwholarly  at- 
tainmeiitjt  nx;eivc<l  the  acknowle<lgnient  of  thf  t'liurdi 
by  various  appointments.  In  184i),  after  having  been 
honoied  sueeesslTely  with  the  rectory  of  Su  Margaret's, 
W<  stiniiist<  r,  and  the  canonship  of  WfKtniiiisicr.  bi'  was 
pronioted  to  the  cleanery  of  St.  r-ml's.  'l  iiis  iM>»itiun 
he  held  until  his  deatli,  S<'|it.24.  1«<W. 

The  worlts  alrcmiy  mentioned  will  secure  fur  dean  Mil- 
nan  ati  honorattle  ^ace  in  the  literary  hisUny  of  Enf- 
land,  but  they  are  liy  no  means  bis  ablest  pntductioiis. 
His  greatest  work, and  one  of  ilu-  most  valuable  jiroduc- 
tions  in  the  Englir<h  language,  in  his  J/l.</<iri/  of  I.atiu 
ChrirtiamtffUidudiaji  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  I'uiUificate 
o/Siekolas  V (Load,  and  N.  T.  1954. 8  vob.  8to);  a con- 
titnmtion  of  the  author's  Ilt.<f<i>y  'f  ('/iri-llnr.ifi/.  and  yet 
in  it.seU'a  complete  work.  To  gi\  «■  it  that  conriilcicni^.s, 
dean  Milman  has  gone  over  the  history  of  Cbri.slianiry  in 
Kome  during  the  first  fuur  centuries.  It  brings  the  his- 
tory down  to  the  elose  of  the  ponttflcate  of  Nicholas  V, 
tti;i!  i--.  to  !  (."'.'.  It  \^  a  w  ork  of  great  li  arniiiu'.  li'«  ral- 
ity.ainl  <  li;i-ui»i  d  elo'|iien<^;  it  displays  a  broad  gra.«p 
of  hmii.iii  n.'iture  in  its  religious  workings;  sumetiiiiig 
of  the  phiktsupher,  and  still  more  of  the  poet,  ia  seen  iti 
the  strong  and  vivid  spirit  of  sympathy  with  which  he 
•leals  with  men  of  the  most  diflV-rent  opinions.  The 
work  has  secured  for  its  autlior  a  |M»silion  in  tbe  lirst 
rajik  of  Engli.ih  hijvtorians.  "  No  such  work,"  .says  tbe 
Qibfer.  of  London,  ^'liaa  appeared  in  £ngUsh  ecclesi- 


astical literature — none  which  combines  «iich  brradtK 
of  view  with  such  depth  of  research,  such  high  literaiy 
and  artistic  eminence  with  Much  patient  and  eUljoiate 
investigation."    Perhaps  we  should  add  tbe  cstimaM 
of  one  of  our  own  historieal  writers,  than  whoa  no 
greater  or  more  competent  critic  could  be  heard :  we 
refer  to  William  11. 1'roscolt  (Philip  //,  ii,  600,  lu 69), 
who  says  of  it :  '*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  winrita  of 
the  present  age,  in  which  the  author  twicw-s.  with  cn> 
rious  eradition  and  in  a  profonndly  phiIoe«)i!iir;,;  ~]iirit, 
the  various  change*  that  have  taken  j.l.ie»  m  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy  ;  an<l,  while  be  fully  exposes  the  mani- 
fold errors  and  corruptions  of  the  system,  he  shows 
thnmghout  that  euiigbtenetl  charity  which  is  the  moal 
predous  of  CbliHian  graces,  as,  unhappily,  the  ramt.*' 
Dean  Milmanalso  earned  the  grntimde  oftbe  (")iri«tiin 
world  by  an  edition  of  Gibbons  ]i,,litif  untl  FaU  if  the 
hnnum  Bmjfire,  which  presented  the  gn-nt  bistotiaa 
with  more  tmple  ilhutntion  than  he  had  Itefore  R* 
ceived,  and  set  at  rest  many  exceptions  taken  by  Gii^ 
Um  against  ( 'liri-iianiiy.    Tbe  notes  were  fuitlMrch- 
cidated  and  veritied  by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  and  (tibbon's 
works  are  now  M>ught  for  only  in  this  amended  form. 
Other  works  of  Milman  m  «  JLjft^KtaUimuA  htkae 
I'rtiphrcy,  a  sermon,  pubHshed  in  186S.   He  aln  edited 
an  illustrated  review  of  Horace,  with  a  Life  of  the  poet; 
translations  from  the  Agamemnon  of  .^l^hylas,  lior- 
chanals  of  Euripides,  etc.    He  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  tbe  [Loadonj  QtutrUrlg  Smew,  A  collected 
edition  of  his  "Fioetieal  Wbrta,**  tncluding  fVi2*o,  a 

trage«ly,  which  has  t'requently  been  <  n  the  st;iL-e,  WSS 
published  in  lH4(i,  and,  be^ides  tbe  works  alxtve  men- 
tioned and  his  smaller  poems,  contains  the  yafa  (mJ 
JJamatfUHti,  tranBlatcdfrainthe  Sanscrit.  Since  bis  death 
A  malt  of  St.  PatiPt  Cathedral  (18G8\  and  Sanmnrola, 
Krd.Djtii.i.  iiiid  of/i-r  FfMn/t  (l.*>7(i:'.       i  bi  t  n  pnliUshed. 

Deaa  Milman  also  an  iniportant  contributor  tc 
En^iah  hy  nmology.  S>me  of  his  priKluctions  are  famil« 
iartoeveiy  English-speaking  Christian;  in  the  Anglican 
Church  he  is  a  particular  favorite,  and  as  th(>  author  of 
"  When  our  bends  are  iKiwed  w  ith  woe," '•  I{«>nnd  iii><m 
the  accursid  tree,"  "  Hide  on,  ride  on  in  maje.'^ty,"  and 
the  more  subjective  composition, "  Brother.thou  art  gooc 
before  us"  (from  the  Jtartgr  ofAntioch),  has  established 
a  hoiuichold  name,  and  has  secured  popular  love.  As  he 
<K'cu)pied  for  yi  ;irs  tbe  pulpit  of  one  of  the  lar;_'t  st  and 
most  inlluential  of  Kugli.<th  churches,  we  append  the  fol* 
lowing  portrayal  of  deui  Mihnan  from  the  Sa/Hntaj/J^. 
(Oct,  1868):  "He  was  no  speaker;  be  had  not  the  very 
least  of  phttform  tricks;  with  a  superb  scorn,  he  di»- 
dained  tin-  arl^  w  liii  li  win  fame  nt  publie  imetiiig«;  and 
iu  a  certain  sense  he  was  not  a  giMMi  preacher.  lie  was 
too  i«6ncd,  txw  much  habituated  to  limitations,  too  mi> 
("itive,  and  too  careful,  to  be  able  to  tling  out  i  hose  brt>ad 
statements  which  roust  be  hazarded  by  the  fvpular 
prea<  ber.  Hut  in  a  certain  sort  of  preaehiiig  be  was 
tirst-rate.  Uis  eulogium  on  the  duke  of  Wellington — we 
dooht  whether  it  is  published— struck  us,  as  we  wce« 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  it,  as  eipial  to  the  liest  of  the 
French  models  of  judpit  elo<juence."  See  Vaj>errau. 
J}icf.  ilet  Corittiiijioniiut,  8.  v. ;  Allibone,  I'icf.  if  Hril. 
and  Amer,  Authors, ».  v.;  Enjftish  Cyofay*. a.  v. ;  Men  of' 
tk»  a  HageBbMh,  Hilt.  Dodrkta,  ii,  428  sq. ; 
Schaff,  Chritt  in  Sntifi.  p.  906-209 ;  I^ecky,  J/itt.  of 
rnpean  Moral*  from  ftiifftnttii*  to  Chitiirinnijitr  (l*re^ 
ace)  (18»>y) ;  K<liu>>.  /,Vr.  .Fan.  1«.V< ;  Jan.  1X01 ;  nnd  Jan. 
1869;  Lmtd.  Qu.  April,  1816;  July,  1818;  May, 
I8SO4  and  April,  Bbtekwettft  Hog.  Maidi  and 
luly.  I«  >2,  Dec.  IWW:  Xorth  Brit.  Her.  Nov.  1854; 
.Marc  h,  18Gy:  Franer*  Map.  Oct.  18&4;  Chrittian  Re- 
menibranrtr,  IH.Vl,  Oct.  p.  2fi6  ;  Kitto,  Joum.  of  Sac.  Lit. 
1854,  UcL ;  ifr^lmtiMt.  Ret.  1670,  OcL  p.  219 ;  /VMoaTon 
Rev.  m%p.tKiPmPietmn»^popiaarEii^SAPm>A' 
rr.  (  I/ind.  18f.2).  p.  17.')  178. 

Milne,  tX>i,i.\,  a  .Scottish  divine,  note<l  for  hia  at- 
taiimxnt.^  in  natural  science,  was  boni  at  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  about  1744.   lie  was  educated  at  MarMr^g) 
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QtU^  ander  the  supenruion  of  liU  unde,  Dr.  Camp- 
taU,  who  wat  bath  ptindpal  md  divinity  profeaaor  at 

I  he  ctiUei^e.  After  completing  his  Mudie.t  there.  Mihic 
•  iitfri'd  the  Uni%'ersity  of  Kdiiilnirirh.  He  joined  «hc 
Church  uf  Kli^Iaiul,  .nml  liy  I  In-  aii|  nt  (he  <luki?  of 
Northiunberland  obtaiuod  the  ncvuty  of  North  Chapel, 
lnSaaes.  Hia  pulpit  alnqaenee  loaii  awie  him  widriy 
known,  ami  he  received  the  appointment  of  preacher  to 
the  Loiuloii  llo^pititl,  and  al^)  the  Icvturcnhip  uf  I>e|>l- 
fonl,  a  [MMilion  which  he  held  for  nmiiy  years,  lie 
dieil  to  mib.  Ilia  aenaoa  preached  at  the  annivenary 
■auiiyaf  th>  Rayal  UaaMna  floeiety  waa  poUiahed  in 
1779  (Wvo).  A  volume  of  his  senwins  was  [)uli!i*ln'<l  in 
lllsQ  (Hyv).    Ilia  other  publicatious  were  iit  a  line  fur* 


Milner,  Isaac  (l\  RP..  nn  An'ilir.m  divine  of 
note,  eminent  fur  his  piety  at  well  as  for  his  ^rcai  ai- 
tainmenta  ia  divinity  and  the  science:),  was  Uiru  of 
hamble  patentaga  near  Leeds,  Yorkahire,  in  1761.  A» 
a  boy  of  six  he  entered  the  ^mmar  aehobl  of  his  na> 
live  plaiT.  Imt  the  iitrailened  circumstances  of  U'l*  family 
obliged  the  removal  of  limnc.  and  he  was  transferred 
litoDi  the  aeboolnMn  to  the  fif  i  ry.  Tliough  ,ippren- 
tieed  10  •  weaver,  he  conlinuol  to  devote  hia  leisure 
boan  to  atudy.  and  gradually  n<-.|iiired  wmnd  leaminj*. 
Hi*  tiroth'T.  the  ni'ir.l  .In^rph  Miliu  r  v.).  wlio  had 
onj.iynl  rn.iny  ettucational  advantai;i'»,  wa-s  in  I7f,7  ap- 
piinieil  headHBtatcr  of  the  grammar  f«chool  at  IIiilL 
By  him  Uaac  waa  lellavcd  of  bia  obligation  at  the  (ac- 
tory,  and  aflhrded  opportunity  to  continue  hia  similes 
in  the  jiti^iiiun  of  a^^i»iant  to  ,liis  ]iti.  In  1770  f^ria*' 
was  tilmittoil  n  >tii  l<  iit  at  J^iuenV  <  'ollf^e,  Canihriiifje, 
aiMltbert>  riN  i'ivcd  Iuh  de^ee  in  1774,  bjiiI  was  ap[Miinl- 
adtator.  lie  reoetved  among  bia  pupila  Mr.  Fittaiid  Mr. 
Wilberfnree,  with  whom  be  travelled  abroad,  and  beeami* 
tbv  h'liiorcd  instrnmrnt  in  the  !■  i  r-iMii  i,f  ihr  l.utrr. 
jy*e  Wit  UKUKHU  h:.  In  1775  Isaac  .Milm  r  «a-^  <  l.(H  il 
ftll<iw  of  <^u«t-n'ri  ( "ollege.  In  I'fKi,  retnrnin;;  to  tin-  imi- 
TCiaityt  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  phikMo{ihy, 
and  master  of  his  collejre  in  178K,when  he  pmoeeded  doc- 
t'T  ill  di\ inity.  In  !7!'l  tn' «  a-*  .'i]i|'"iiiie<l  to  the  dt  an>  ry 
of  C'axlisle.  He  was  elfctcd  vi<>'-<  hnncellor  of  uni- 
TRBty  in  1792,  and  six  years  after>vards  liecanie  Lura- 
■an  profeasnr  of  mathematics,  lie  died  at  the  house 
ofWilberfurce,  at  Kensinf^m  (tore,  April  1, 1W0.  Dean 
5Iilri<'r  wrote,  Ijciiidcs  several  |iii|n-rs  in  ilii-  /'/■/('' -'.y 7)  i- 
cal  Tr'tn*  if/ioitji,  and  the  mntinnation  of  liis  lirutlicr's 
Ckurch  //istiTif.  the  following;  works:  AuinuKlrfrfinin 
aa  Dr.  Hatcfu*  Impaiiuil  Uitlorif  nf  the  Churrh  of' 
Ckritl  (IWK),  H\m:—Strirturfit  on  itnme  ofthr  PulJini- 
liimt  of  the  Ki-r.  Iltrbrrl  Miir>h,  liifni'ful  it.*  <i  Itij  lii  In 
tome  of  hi*  Oiyfftumt  at/iiin*t  ihr  SwUly  (IH|:i. 

Rffo):^/2Mrty«  OK  llunuin  Lifjrrf;/:  SrniKJH*  (2  vols. 
8vo>;  iKstidcs  works  of  a  mathematical  kiniL  "Dean 
Milner  wa*  jio**c»ed  of  very  extensive  and  arcnrati- 
leaniin;;.  which  he  always  had  at  hi-;  cuinniniid.  lie 
had  i;rcat  talents  for  conversation,  and  a  di;;niticd  siin- 
I'licity  of  manner.  His  religioua  and  political  prin* 
eiplea  agreed  pretty  chmtlv  with  his  brother'a."  See 
ifrf*.  Qh.  /{rr.  1810  (July)^  p.  407;  Jones,  Cinst.  Biog. 
^.  V. :  F.ni/li»h  Ci/rl'ip.  k  \.\  AlliUiii",  />irl.  oj' Jii  it.  iiml 
A  mtr,  A  ulAors,  a.  v. ;  Mary  Miliie,  LiJ'e  of  Isaac  Milner 

Milner,  laaac  ci),  a  minister  of  the  >[<>(ho<]i»t 
Ii)ptscopal  Church,  ijoutb,  was  bum  in  Yorkahire,  Kn|»» 
lainl,  April  2,  tOMt.  His  parenta  were  ofthe  oM  Eof^h 
Wcslcyaii  stiK-li,  and  yoiiiii;  Milner  wns  t-durated  with 
Cn-ai  jiitty  and  rare,  in  his  sevent«tiith  year  be  was 
•-••nverted,  an<t.  iMdicvtng  himself  called  of  (iod  to  preach 
the  (nwpei,  he  hesitating^  prepared  to  enter  the  minia- 
tiy.  While  bnaMn  reaaoning  brld  htm  back,  divine  love 
iTi[rt»lled  him  forwnnl.  He  l>e';an  his  rlenieniary  stud- 
ies aiouc  and  afliT  (lio  midnight  hour,  and  in  ibis 'way 
i;aiii<-d  his  olucation.  I(<in<;  of  a  stndious  liaUt*  lie 
•wm  acqnired  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  and  waa  miOH 
tha  pfwnisiiig  youtba  of  the  flili^M7. 


Seized  with  a  desire  to  visit  .\mcrica,  he  came  to  New 
Orleans  in  18M.  Many  and  severe  tiiala  awaitad  bin 

in  hts  new  home.  He  was  taken  sick  uf  typhoid  fevar« 
and  for  three  months  he  hiy  hoverini;  between  life  and 
ilcath.  AfitT  lii.s  ns'ovcry  he  was  for  a  time  a  ini  iidier 
of  tlie  Memphis  Cuufereuce.  He  afterwards  joiued  the 
Teniieasee  Cuufcteiica,  and  remained  a  member  of  It  tiU 
his  death,  whicli  occnm^t  near  Columbia,  Tenn.,  June 
l(i.  Isaac  Milner  was  one  of  the  most  po^iular 

Mdhodist  preachers.  He  knew  no  failure;  if  he  ever 
didf  his  audience  knew  nothing  abuot  iu  In  every  <te- 
paitmant  be  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  uM>fulness.  His  mind  Mas  naturally  vi^iroiis  and 
nc-plive;  his  memory  tenacious;  his  well-balanced 
mind,  like  a  rioh,  [inMhictive  tield.  yirM^sl  a  wrultli  ot' 
thought,  independent  of  tha  production  of  other  men. 
His  fancy  waa  vigonma,  bta  flgurea  original  and  bold— 
always  pleasini;.  often  overwlielminfj.  Milner  servetl 
his  Church  in  various  ways,  l>ut  in  every  department  he 
pruve<l  hiniM'!l  not  niily  a  workman  (hni  needcth  ni>t  to 
he  aahau)e<l,  but  a  workman  of  great  ability,  uaefulnesa, 
and  ()o|Ndariiy.  See  MUtmht  ^Hit  AmiMd€fmtf«mm$ 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1872,  p.  715  «q. 

MUnttr,  John  (l),  an  £ijglish  naq}uring  diviuc  of 
note,  was  bom  near  Hafifbx  in  t6?7  or  HSU.   He  was 

ediicatcil  at  (  Iiri-i's  ('olU't^e,  Camlirid^'i',  niul  afte  r  his 
^^aduation  look  onlers.  He  was,  h4»wt  \  i  r.  ohligctl  to 
live  letireil  till  tlie  Restoration,  when  he  ohtained  the 
curacy  of  Beeaion,  and  in  1678  waa  apiMuntcd  vicar  of 
Leeds,  fn  1081  be  was  chosen  prebetular}-  of  Hipon: 
•nit,  on  refiisini;  tlir  oatiK  nt  the  Ifevolution.  Iu-  ipiitii  il 
his  preferments  ami  went  to  St.  .lolin's  ('ollip>,  t  'nm- 
hridpe,  where  he  ilieil,  Feb.  IC,  17ti2.  Dr.  Mihu  r  was  a 
prc'lilic  writer,  and  publiabcd  aeveral  oontruvenial  thM>> 
lojrical  tracts  and  critical  dissertations  upon  varfona  por^ 
ti'^iis  of  tht'  S  ripturi's.  Of  his  iitim«roiis  works  w> 
mention  the  followiii';:  Clinrrfi  //iftorif  i>j'  I'tiltftini 
from  thf  liiiih  <</  Clnift  to  i>i<iclftiin  ( ItiMX,  4|i,) 
C'oiyKfanra  ia  JaaioM  ix,  1, 2  i—lM  Xelkmim  atre  Ntthi- 
mris: — Drftnet  of  ArrkhtMhnp  t*tkfr  affointt  Dr$.  Carp 
iliut  Voiwillt  :  —  Arniunt  uf  M  r.  H-H'fioH: — .4«i- 

maiirtnion*  on  I.e  t'ltn't  iUjl'i  fnirit  mir  Surinvf 

ami  /lis  A  jh^stlr*.  See  Watson,  llnHfitj- ;  Thorr»liy, 
Vitrariit  I^Mtdetuit^  p.  114  84|. ;  WilforJ,  MemuriaU; 
Cooper,  Biog.  Dirt.  p.  Allibonc,  likl.  of  lirit.  and 
Amer,AMUmtf  ll«  IS96. 

Milner,  John  i  .  D.D.,  more  proixrly  named 
Mii.t.i  i:,  ati  I  mini  III  Uoiiiish  theolo;_'ian  nn<l  nnii<|tiary. 
\\;i~l«>Mi  in  l^indoi).  4  K  t.  14, 17.V2.  He  wa.s  educated  at 
the  schixiU  of  .Sed^ley  I'ark  and  Edgbaston,  and  then 
went  to  study  theology  at  Doual.  Havingtaken  otders. 
he  was  ill  177!i  ntta<  hod  to  WktcbtBtrr  Chapel.  .\1- 
thon^h  A  zealous  Koman  (  ntholic,  bc  refused  to  join  in 
thf  (  frorts  made  hy  his  Church  in  Eogiaild  in  t7HM  and 
in  1791  u>  obiaut  from  Parliament  the  repeal  of  the  an- 
cient laws  against  Roman  Cathoflca.  In  after^mea  he 
was  riitraLCi-il  in  nnmeroii-'  <  ontroversie«. !  "ili  'Aith  I'ror- 
esiant  theologians  and  with  mend)ers  o|  tin.'  Homaii 
Catlwdic  committee,  who  accused  him  of  ttsi  ^wat  vi- 
vacity in  his  discnssionsw  He  declared  against  tlie  right 
<if  the  king  vetoing  the  appointment  of  bishops,  ami, 
tofjether  with  the  Irish  I'omnn  Catholic  rli  r;:y.  nlmti- 
nately  refns<'d  to  yield  the  point  to  the  solicitations  of 
hisown  party.  In  IKI4  he  even  took  a  journey  lo  Uotne. 
to  consult  with  the  pope  on  tbia  point.  The  esteem  In 
wbidi  be  waa  hdd  in  the  midst  of  these  diflienltiea  is 
avioead  hy  thf  aiipointmcnt  he  received  in  H"!  as 
apostolic  vi«?ar  of  the  midland  district,  iiiuit  r  the  title 
of  bishop  of  Castal>ala  i»  jmrtihtif.  Dr.  Milner  K-ttled 
at  Wolverhampuin,  where  he  died,  April  19, 182(S.  He 
was  qnite  distinguished  as  an  arcb^BoIogiat.  belonged  to 
tlif  Antiijiiarian  ."^twirty.  and  contrilinted  many  learned 
pa|>erH  lo  ilic  .\ i  rhtti>li>fiia.  He  wrote 'y  /f»:  JJ{ftiint,l'iri\ 
and  Eecttfinftirol.  ami  Siirvfy  of  the  A  ntiqnitin  of  H7«- 


r  (179K,2  vols.4to;  2ded..  corrected  and  enlaiiged, 
18Q0,  S  vdiL  4lo) :— JAe  Enti  of  U,  l,</um  Caafrpaewjg, 
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adih.  fsiil  In  !>r.  Hnrijt  fa,  /llshop  of  St.  DaviiVt,  in  an- 
sirer  to  his  I'luUttdiit  I '<ttt i  fiifin  (IWIH;  '2(\  o«l.,  revised, 
1919, 8vo;  tnumLinto  Freuch  tinder  tbe  title  HiteeUeMee 
th  la  RtttffioH  r<i<Aofifiif,  Piris,  18S8,  S  Tobk  8vo)  z—A 

Vimiicati'm  oj' the  t'.iiil  uf'  I'>U'!t'<iis  (\iiitri>rrr.'i/  f'nini 
the  Jixcrjilii/ut  oj'  Ji it/top  Jiiiri^.*.*  (till!  t/tt  A'tc  Ji.  Urirr 
(Lend.  1H.»2,  8vi>)  -.^l^tUr*  to  a  I'nbt  iuhiri/,  btimj  an 
A  Mirer  to  JieJitctioHM  on  I'opery  bg  the  lUv,  John  Uttir' 
U..D.  (Wincbeater,  1800,  4to):— J  ikoH  Dnerip- 

limi  I'f' tht  Hi)spiltll  of  St.  Vrof.i,  firar  Wiiirlirfttr  {iXtt 
c»l.  Winchester;  no  date): — An  Historical  ami  Critical 
Inquirg  into  the  Exisltucf  ami  Chiirarter  of  St.  Gforge^ 
Paltnm  o/Emglaiul  (17'Jo,  8vo)  i—A  Treatite  on  titt  Ec' 
ektiatliml  Hi$tor>j  of  KNgUind  Atrktg  the  MitUh  Aim 
(IKW.  royal  Svo)  :— letter  to  th  A  ulhor  ,>/ a  Hook  oilUd 
A  aiititUl  ami  impartial  Sketch  of  tfm  tJuvcrnmrnt  of 
Pope  demaU  XI  Vi  Um<.\.  1786,  Svo)  .—Diciue  Right  of 
the  J^tueopaqf  (1791,  8vo):—  The  Cuae  q  f  Cotueienee 
teired,  or  the  CathoHe  Claimt  prond  to  be  eompaliUe 
iritfi  the  fnri^nittv'u  <>nth  (1«<>2.  >^\*^) '.  —Iiitpiiry  into 
certain  Opinions  cottctniintf  the  fat  hoi  ic  iiihaintaiits  and 
the  A  Hfiquilitt  of  Ireland  {imn,  Bv(i\  Of  all  the  advo- 
ettcs  of  the  p^pal  Chuivb,  no  one  bas  diaplayetl  mtMC 
learning  and  acutenew  tbm  Milner,  though  not  on- 
inixi'd  with  partisnn  >;all  an<l  niiTt']iros<>nfaticin.  Sec 
Lond.Qu.lter.  IHIO  (May),  181 1  (Oirl.);  How.  AVw  lUofj. 
Diel»  «.  v.;  Darlinp,  Cyclop.  ISiUiog.  ii,  i'77I ;  Ilii^rer, 
AToMf.  Biog^  Uinirale,  xxxv,  554;  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  mtt  Ataer.  Avtkor;  a.  v.;  Dr.  Htuenbcth,  Life  of 
br.  MUiiT  (Diil.Iin.  W<1,  Xvo). 

AHlner,  Joseph,  an  (iniii(>nt  Ani^lican  divine 
and  ecdaiaitical  historian,  cMi  r  Imitber  i>r  Isaac. 
wiM  bom  near  Lcob,  Yurkabirc,  Jan.  2,  174-1.  He 
was  sent  to  the  graminar  school  at  Leed«,  where,  by 
hi*  indnstry  and  lalentH,  omonjj  winch  a  nit  nii>ry  uf 
nio^l  evtraunlinary  power  was  coii^picuoii!*,  he  trained 
tbe  warm  regard  i^bia  master.  Milner's  father  had  al- 
ways been  in  wty  narrow  circuniatanoes;  hisdcMh  only 
made  the  task  greater;  but,  by  the  aaabtanee  of  some 
p:entlt'men  in  Locd?*,  wIium-  <.hililn  n  Miliu  r  had  lately 
<>n:;ai:fd  in  teachiii;;,  and  by  the  offer  of  the  oflire  of 
<'lia|it'l-(.'U'rk  nt  Catharine  1 1  aU,  Cambridge,  he  wa.t  ena- 
bled to  enter  that  hall  at  tbe  age  of  eighteen.  In  the 
jrear  1766  he  took  bis  degree  of  B.A.,  and  gained  the 
chancclli  r  -  -i khuI  gold  med.-d  dawical  knowlei!;^*'. 
He  wa^  niuilf  a.i>intant  in  the  sfltool, and  afterwards  the 
curate  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Atkin!i«)n,  <if  Thoq)  Arch,  near 
Tadcaster.  While  in  this  place  be  nndertook  tbe  com- 
pletion of  an  epic  |MK>m,  entitled  />orjiMf,  which  he  had 
c<)niincnce<l  at  <'anil'riili;e.  It  was  snhmiittd  ti>  l>r. 
(nfierwardu  biithup)  Hnnl,  who  hi(;hly  eomplinKiiteii  the 
author  on  the  talent  it  diaplayed,  but  advi^d  him  to  de- 
fer its  publication.  On  entering  into  deacon's  o^icr^ 
Hilncr  was  electnl  head-master  of  the  grammar  school. 
aiKl  iiriiTiiiMin  IcctiiriT  iif  the  |iriiii  i|i.'il  cliiiri  h  of  Hull. 
In  this  |>4)iiiiion  be  miccecdcd  beyoml  the  nio<<t  ardent 
expectations  of  hia  dearest  (Kend^  eH|M-cinlly  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  instructor,  and  the  school  increased  under 
bin  care.  Alnint  the  year  1770  Jojie)ih  Milner  embraced 
the  -I  ntinicntH  uf  the  (■^  niiLjelienl  party  in  the  Church 
of  Litgland.  Thin  chan^fe  in  hia  religious  views  brought 
upon  bim  negleet,  and  in  some  eases  open  opposition 
bHD  manj  among  the  upper  classes  who  had  once  been 
his  admirers  and  friends;  but  hin  church  was  mon 
crowdetl  with  others,  rhii-tly  frmn  tlic  lower  onleti!*  of 
the  people,  in  whooe  sentiracutM  and  manners  bis  preach- 
ing produced  a  striking  change;  and  at  lengtb  lie  not 
only  recovered  the  e*feem  of  bis  fellow-townsmen,  but 
lived  to  sec  hia  own  relip<ni!t  aentimentfi  liccome  f<o 
]i<)pular  in  the  town  that  many  of  the  ]>ul|iit,H  of  the 
churches  were  filled  by  hix  friendft  and  pupil:*,  ami  he 
himself  was  oboaen  vicar  of  Hull  by  tbe  mayor  and  cor- 
poration. ^Ir.  Milner  had  1m<  h  appointed  vicar  of 
North  Ferrihy,  near  Hull:  fntiM'tinently  he  had  been 
ap(M.iiiiii|  (41  ihe  vicar>liiii  'd  iIm-  Ili'ly  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge. His  election  as  vicar  of  Hull  occurred  oidy  a 
few  we^ka  befim  hb  death,  which  took  place  on  the  tfith 


of  NovemlKT,  1797.  A  monunu-iii,  executeil  by  IVacon, 
was  erected  to  his  metnory  in  the  bich  church  of  Hull 
bgr  aemal  of  his  friends  and  former  pupUs.  Tbe  ez< 
celtences  of  Mr.  Milnci's  personal  character  were  of  the 

bijrb<-«t  order.  lie  wa^  (lee|ily  jiimiT;,  upri:,'lit  in  all  his 
conduct,  !>int;ularly  oin-n  uuil  siiKcn-.  an>l  kimt,  cbctrful, 
and  amusing  in  social  life,  lu  bis  |Kilitical  principles 
be  was  strungijr  attached  to  the  eatablished  oidet  of 
things  in  Church  and  State. 

His  jiriiicipal  works  are  Gi/Jji-u's  Ar<-''iii,/  .  i.-- 
tiatiiii/  coiixiiUciii  ( 1781,«vo),  in  w  hich  he  n"t  only  ex- 
poses the  !»ophi!«try  of  that  infidel  theologian,  hut  pves 
tbe  true  character  of  tbe  religion  which  be  h»\  at- 
tempted to  undermine  ■ — JSome  Ptumtge*  m  the  Life  of 

Will.  Ilinriinl  (  178.'>.  Svk)  l-'sfui/f  itu  the  Infliifur,  ,if' 
th^  llohj  Spirit  (17><'.»,  rjrnu)  ■.~rnicticiil  St  rmons 
■J  vol>.  Svo;  -Jil  edit.  n  vi:t<'d,  corrected,  and  cnlarf;ed  bv 
liev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.U.,dean  of  Cariiste^  1801-23,3  voU 
8vo)  t—The  Watf  of  Satmfum,  or  the  (^ruHm  Doe^ 
(tine  (f.fusfijicatiim  r.rpltini<l  (Ixnd.  181 1.24mo);  and, 
lastly,a  llitlu»-yoftht  I  hui  ch  <ft  'hri*t — a  work  by  which 
l>r.  Joseph  Miwer  is  princi|)ally  known.  He  lived  te 
complete  only  four  Tolumes;  hut  tbe  task  was  taken  up 
by  his  brother  Isaac,  who  completed  it  by  tbe  addition 
of  another  volume,  in  which  he  was  largdy  aidctl  by 
the  M.S.  leA  at  his  command.  I'ho  work  extend.-^  frum 
the  rise  of  Cbri^tianity  to  the  Kefomiaiion.  The  (tiat 
eilition  appeared  in  6  vola.8r0k  1794  to  1812,  and  a  sec- 
ond edition  In  1810.  Tbe  latest  edition  was  published 
at  I/<m:i!oii  in  1817,  Hvo.  It  u.i'>  /il-o  iran>lai<d  into 
French  ( lx;JG-8,  3  vols.  12nio;  and  (iirrnan  ( I'^u  I).  A» 
it  omits  nearly  all  discussion  of  ecclesiastical]  conirtivi  r- 
sics,  as  well  as  of  rites,  oeremouea,  and  forma  of  Cburrh 
li^nvemmcnt— in  flict,  whatever  did  not  agree  with  the 

writerV  own  opiiii.ius -Miln(  r's  w  urk  cainmt  W  well 
ternieil  a  Church  hi.otory,  but  ii.-«  value  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  bistort*  is  very  considerable  |  only 
it  should  be  read  with  much  catttilKi»  and  cenatant  icf- 
crencc  to  Dr.  MaitlandV  Stritttnri  on  Mihm*$  Church 
llin'iin/.  ami  lii-*  .\'i.r<.v  tm  MUtitr's  History,  etc.  I»r. 
.Milner'.''  Iii.-'torical  work  ci  rtaiidy  suq»aascs  must  other 
Church  InMorics  previou'^ly  pro<luced  in  the  use  made  of 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  though  tbe  reverence  w  hich 
the  anthor  professes  for  those  venerable  men  has  led 
him  til  trll^t  ibeiii  i  i<r  murh.  Mn^i  nunleni  critic-  ^p(  nk 
only  in  derogatory  urms  ot  this  work,  and  an  Ln;;li>h 
writer  of  recent  times  thus  cumroents  n|H>n  it :  "The 
principles  on  which  the  llistorjf  of  the  Church  ofCkiiirf 
is  written  are  of  the  narrowest  kind ;  the  scbolaT>hip  is 
|Hnir.  ibe  liiernry  merit  htill  poiin>r.  and  the  critical  in- 
cij^ht  p<H>^c^t  uf  all.  It  deM'rA'e.'^  mention  only  fur  the 
estimation  in  which  it  \ya»  fonncrly  helil."  The  author 
of  the  \aturul  IHsloty  of  Enikiuianmy  in  commenting 
upon  the  charaelpri«lic  defects  of  Bfosheim  and  Milner 
a-  bi»torinnri  of  Cliri-iimiiy,  iil.M  rves  llial  '•  M.  -Ik  itn 
tjives  ua  the  mere  bii>k  nl  bi«torj',  and  Milner  nothing 
but  some  H-parated  particles  of  pure  farina."  A  mllt-c- 
lion  uf  Dr.  Jooeph  MilnerV  works  was  published  bv  his 
brother  Isaac  (I»nd.  1810.8  \  oU.Hvo).  See  Ismsc*MiI> 
ner.  /.{/'  cfjuffph  Milmr.  preti.xed  t'l  bi>  •■  Sormonn 
I'erry,  Hcrlistasliral  History  (mc  Index  in  vol.  iv)  ; 
HHJiothica  Sarra,  .Ian.  I8,'iO,  p.  6.7;  North  Brit.  Rer. 
Nov.  18.")K.  p.  186 ;  Bickemieth,  Chn'stpm  Sttidmt.  p.  !120: 
Htif/lish  Cyriop,  a.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibiiog.  ii,  277 1 ; 
HiH.k,  Kccles.  liioi).  n.r.}  Alllbon^  JHel,  ^  Brit,  ami 

,1  mer.  .-1  ulhors,  ».  v. 

Milnor.  Jamrsi,  D.D.,  a  distingnished  tivHie  oT 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  Itom  at  PbiladeJ- 
phia  .lunc  20, 1773.  He  stmlied  for  a  while  at  the  I'lii- 
M  r^i(\  i.f  reiMi^ylvania.  hut  aliout  1789  luriu'd  his  nt- 
tention  tu  juri.s|)njdence.  His  fin>t  settlement  as  a  lej^ 
practitioner  was  at  Norristown,  but  abont  1797  be  i«» 
turned  to  rhiladelpbia,  where  ho  married.  I'nlil  th«  n 
he  had  lived,  as  he  had  l>een  Cilncatrni,  a  (Quaker;  Imii. 
OS  he  had  not  Ikou  traitied  to  any  preat  strictness  in  thf 
customs  of  Ihe  Frienda,  ami  as  his  wife  belonged  to  an 
Episcopal  fan^,  it  eoet  him  little  aaeiite  to  duagg 
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hia  d<-n»miiiation.  Tn  coniwqaence  of  hm  mania^,  he 
htil.  nmrfovfr.  Ik-i  ii  in  ihu-  fonn  '•  ri-nil  out  <if  tuceling." 
In  l&Ob  Mr.  MUiior  was  elected  a  member  of  the  select 
eaqneS  of  PbiladdpMa  for  two  ytm.  hk  1807  he  was 
dertfil  for  three  y«»rs  to  the  Mine  body ;  and  in  1 SOH 
WM  niiix*il  to  the  prvMdency  "f  tlie  i-mincil  for  oiio  yiar. 
Ill  IHIO  ho  was  elwtetl  to  the  (.'on;?r<*8»  of  the  United 
8UM|  as  a  member  of  the  Uouae  of  KeprMeoUtives, 
Aaaiilwei^raiideoui^orPhyaik^itiia:  hteMrm  there 
fUweii  ^farch  4.  \HlS.  He  was  for  «  long  time  a  man 
of  the  wnrlil,  thtiiigh  in  the  better  seiiw  of  that  ex- 
pression: but  alMiut  the  year  \H00  ho  Ix-^aii  to  turn 
hit  ettention  to  religion.  At  first  lie  inclined  to  L'ni- 
venaliflm,  but  flnatlj,  in  1811,  became  a  commanleant 
in  \hc  Kpi«f>pal  Church.  Soon  aftt  r  the  expiration  of 
hts  term  in  ( '<>llgT^•^!^  he  removed  to  Xorrii'town,  where, 
while  [irt-parin^j  liimself  to  enter  tlie  tniiiislry.  he  acte«| 
M  lajr-ieader  in  St.  John'*  Church  by  permianoo  of 
liiriiap  White;   He  wae  eidained  deaeon  in  St.  JancaVi 

Church,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  14.  and  waa  admitted 
to  the  onlcr  of  iVeshyien*  in  the  .«aine  i>lace  Au^.  27, 
1815.  On  Octolier  'il  following  he  was  unanimously 
daeted  by  the  vestry  a  minister  of  the  United  Churches 
b  FUladetpMa.  He  flnallr  received  a  eiril  ftom  St. 
Geoige'i  Chsir.-li.  in  New  York,  which  he  nrreptcd  after 
■adl  he*ilali<>ii,  ami  Hns  in-<tall<'<l  l<y  bi!<hop  llobnrt 
UqitBO,  1<<16.  He  wai  ramie  D.D.  by  the  Pniversily 
•TPmnaylrania  in  1819.  In  1890  he' was  sent  to  tin 
Bridah  and  Foreiirn  BiMe  Soeietr  as  a  delegate  of  the 
American  Hihle  Sicicty.  and  nf  vnriou«  other  religions 
sivl  l*nevolent  in-litiitionH.  On  his  n'liirn  he  n-jnimeti 
bn charge  at  St.  (leorgt  V,  and  amtinuetl  there  until  his 
death,  .April  ^  1844.  Dr.  Milnor  was  distinguished  for 
Ilia  dignity  and  wiMlom,  and  enpedally  for  his  bene\'o- 
leoeeaixl  piety.  He  anb  tiily  lalNin  d  for  iho  advance- 
ment of  (he  kmgilnni  of  I'liri.'t,  and  lii.n  life  is  full  of 
incident  and  instrueJion, '•  alike  nitra<  live  to  the  ardent 
yooth,  the  man  of  bnnneaa,  the  humble  Cbiittlan,  and 
the  Hiatmc  theolofnan  *  Dr.  Milnor  published  an  Ora- 
tioH  OH  Jfa«oi«ry(i*hilA.  1811) :-  a  Tfinnhqinni/  Sfrmnn 
(Xew  Vork,  1817): — A  Sermon  on  (/,r  hmth  ofhUEi- 
aUaey  De  Witt  aiUon  (New  York,  \h->h  r.—  Tico  Srr- 
mm  in  the  Natiouat  Freaeker  (I836J:— /I  CkarilabU 
Jmigmai  oftKe  OpMtmt  and  OmAtet  «fO*her$  (New 
y«rk,  \M!>\.  S«  f-  the-  Kev.  .lohn  S.  Sii.nc.  D.I)..  Memnr 
of  Ikt  Hrr.J,t,,i,  Miliior,  /;./>.  (New  York,  \KiM,  12mo>;  I 
Prot.  h'/'if.  Uii.  h'  V.  and  Ch.  Itttjutn  .  April.  I8.w,  p.  .111 ; 
N,y.Ck,itet.UfSli  A>ll^-A'l•;r^nr/er,vii,1^2a(|.;  Prutce' 
Ha  JBrr.  xsi,  tM;  Spra^;ue,  Amnlt  of  the  Amtr,  Pmipif, 
r.  f^-l:  Mefh.  Q».  H,r.  July,  l>Ha,  p.  407;  DnlM^  iikt, 
of  A  mrr.  liiioj.  k  v.     (J.  H.  \V. ) 

Milo  OF  IJiiKiMs,  a  noted  clmracter  in  the  eccle.«ias- 
tical  history  of  the  xth  century,  ili.uri'hi  d  as  archbishop 
of  Kheims  and  Trevea.  In  his  early  liftt  he  was  decid- 
edlj  irreligioas;  dedicated  himaeir  to  a  aoldiet'a  pro- 
fcirion,  ami  gaine«i  much  noioriet.v  as  one  of  ('harlr-< 
Xarters  warriors.  When  the  C'arlovingian  was  in- 
vohcil  in  a  <piarr<  1  with  Si.  lligobert.  the  archbishop  of 
Kbeiiiia,  h«  eiuletl  the  dispute  by  deposing  Kigoberl,  and 
taiowed  the  primaileal  see  upon  Uiloi,wbo  soon  after 
socre<'<lf-<l  in  obtaining  po-saejwion  also  of  the  equally 
impiri;iii!  ;irchiepists>j»afc  of  Treves.  lie  is  deacrilied 
3'  i»  iiJ_'  a  1  li-rk  in  tonsure,  but  in  every  other  resiveet 
an  irreli^iuua  laic;  yet  when  pope  Boniiaoe  interfered 
■nd  sought  Us  icraoral,  the  holy  fother,  with  all  the  aid 
uf  hi"  ri>y;d  patrons,  w.an  mi.sble  to  ou'*t  'Milo  frum  his 
inspf.r  ij  riitc  dici'ities;  anil  in  7.V.',  ttn  yiar;*  all<  r  the 
beguinii;^  n(  his  refdrtns,  we  find  |Ni[)e  /achar}',  in  re- 
sponse to  an  appeal  for  advice, oounselUng  to  leave  .Milo 
to  the  lUvine  vengeance  (K^.  14S>  Nothing  more 
b  known  of  Milo's  |>erM>nal  histoiy*  Sea  Lea»  /fitf.  of 
SaetriioUd  Celibacy,  p.  Ui. 

MOon  (1),  a  French  monastic,  was  bom  ahont  the 

ti^nnnini;  of  tin  I'fb  ceiifur}-.    In  his  youth  he  sole 
Q>itt«d  to  jbe  monafrtic  rules  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  i 
critka  ham  vaelmned  him  anons  the  I 


'  ahbota  of  that  houM-,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion. 
Miloii  was  8U])erintendent  of  the  siliools  attaeheil  to 
8aint  Amand,  when  Charles  the  Bald  ooodded  to  him 
the  education  of  his  two  sons,  Pepin  and  Drogon.  Ha 
died  June  20,  872.  A  u'reat  numlier  of  the  jwems  of 
.Nlilon  have  Ix-en  presirvcd.  Ilis  I'lV  f/r  Saint  Amund, 
ill  heroic  verse,  is  pn^Tved  in  the  collection  of  Itnllaii- 
dus  of  Febnwry  5th.  It  i»  to  be  regretted  that  we  can- 
not tod  in  thb  eoUcetien  a  supplement  in  pnse  to  the 
I'lV  ilr  Saint  Aminul  by  the  monk  Tlaudemond.  Hen- 
s«-henius  pn-tends,  il  is  true,  that  tliii  su|)pleinent  is  not 
the  work  of  Miloii;  but  the  nianiiseripls,  ibe  epitaph  of 
Miloo,  and  the  authority  of  Mabilloa  ouudemn  the  as- 
sertion of  Heasehenins.  This  supplement  esn  ha  found 
in  Surius  of  February  (5th.  Maliillon  and  Ittdlandus  have, 
iMwides,  published  two  sermons  of  Milon  on  .Suini  Aniand. 
which  are  also  found  in  the  works  of  I'liilip,  nl>lH>i  of 
Bunne-Esp^rance.  To  the  writings  already  meuiioued 
we  nay  add  a  //oaiMic  Mrr  Aoast  /¥nK(yif,  edited  by  Sn> 
riiis;  a  little  p<K'm,  Sur  /»•  Pnntemp.^  tf  rilirrr,  pub- 
lished by  (  asimir  Oudin,  in  his  Snjiji/i  nn  nii/m  ile  .S'r/-i/>- 
torihtu  trrltfltuliriji  <t  /ii  llitniiino  i>inis*it ;  an  epitaph 

on  the  prinoea  Urogoii  and  I'bpin,  in  the  coUrctiou  uf 
Bollandus,  June  16th,  ascribed  to  Milon  by  Mabillon;' 

fw.i  pil'ces  ill  hexatnelcr  verse,  .fwr /<!  f'/vi/r,  whirb  are 
still  unrdited;  al.«o  a  \*mx\,  Sitr  III  Solo  ii  U .  yxAiWAwiX 
by  MartiMie,  Xnrat.  i, 44.— 'rriiherniiis,  /><  Sirijtf.  tcrU$. 
c* 283  {  Mabilloa,  Amted,  i,  427 ;  liirt.  Lilt,  de  la  J-'ranee, 
r,  400 ;  Horlbr,  Nbm.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  r. 

Milon  (2),  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  about  the  b©- 
ginaiqg  of  the  11th  century.  He  joined  the- Iknedio* 
tine  order  in  tlie  monastery  of  Saint-Anbin,  at  Angem 

Milon  was  sent  to  Uume  by  his  abl>ot  to  |iojk'  Urban  11, 
and  was  by  him  prcsLiileil  with  the  canlinal's  hat,  and 
made  biabop  of  Fllcstrinc.  He  was  finally  urdere<l  to 
return  to  Fiance,  and  preach  against  simony.  Mikiu 
assisted  in  lOflft  at  the  Council  of  CIrrmont.  After  the 
death  of  Urban  II,  Milon  .ii  iiiiiitcil  \>y  I'.iscal  II 
papal  U;;ate.  Milmi  dini  .iIm.  ii  the  year  1112.  ilar- 
iKidf  w  rote  n  eulogy  n|Hin  hiu),  which  MabiUou  baa  puln 
lishcd  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Amulet.  MaiUoe 
Iiaji  published,  in  his  I  'ot/tiffe  f.Hfiraire,  ii,  244,  some 
V(  r><  s  of  a  certain  Mili>n  wl.irh  are  iK'lieved  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  chief  bishop  uf  I'alcstrine. — /.Ht,  dc  la 
froaop,  3^  SO;  Hoefcr,  A'onr.  Bieg.  GMraU^  a.  v. 

Milon  (.1),  a  French  jmlate.  was  born  in  the  litter 
part  of  the  11th  century.  In  his  youth  he  livetl  in 
strict  seclusion,  but  later  end>raced  the  rnlis  of  the  can> 
onaof  I'remontr^;  in  1121  was  made  abbot  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Dompooartin ;  and  finally,  hi  1131,  was  elected 
ami  etudirmcd  bi.shop  tif  T<-roiianne.  Tin'  tir''t  art  of 
hia  cpiaco[>ate  a|)i>ears  to  have  In'on  the  con.x-et  raiion  of 
Simon,  abbot  of  Saint-Iicrtin.  Milon  waa  a  strict  dis> 
dplinwian.  In  1148  he  aaaiated  in  the  Cnuociluf  Kbetin% 
at  the  trial  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porrre.  In  UfiOhe  wasen- 
ijngfd  in  a  debate  with  Thierry,  count  of  Flanders.  In 
lI/)7,  dclcj^.'ited  l)y  tlie  soveri-i^;n  |HintilT,  he  adjusted  a 
dispute  whii  h  arox-  U  iween  the  bishop  of  .\niieiis  and 
the  abbot  of  Corbie,  ikroniua  baa  praised  the  religious 
character  and  wisdom  of  Milon;  others  have  greatly 
extolled  his  humility.  ( 'lau<lc  la  Saussave  has  ^;i\cn 
him  a  place  in  hi»  nirtri\ rologA-;  and  l.nc,  alilMii  of 
.Sainl-t'omeille,  Iuls  dcdii  ated  lo  him  lii»«  <  "num  nhiirrt 
mr  U  CatUique  dc*  L'antiqutt.  Thus  Miluu,  who  lived 
in  an  age  ftvitJWI  in  ilhistrious  prclstes,  was  one  of  the 
glories  of  hui  pvovincc.  No  <>n«  has  to  this  day  made 
a  rigorous  distinction  betwi-in  his  authentic  writings 
an<l  the  more  numerous  works  which  ap|»ear  to  have 
been  improperly  attributed  to  him.  He  died  July  16, 
nSB^GalUa  CkHgf.  x,  coL  1847,  l.>ir>;  ffitf.  LUt.de  la 

Friincr,  xiii,2HC;  Iliu  f<r,  \cui-.  lilfj.  li'h.nih,  s.  v. 

Milon  (4),  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  KngUnd, 
of  French  deeeenf,  abottt  the  latter  part  of  the  1  Uh  cen- 

lory.  MiliPii,  tii-hii|i  of  Ti  TfiiJiniii',  liavioLj  died  in  ll.W, 
Milon  was  appointed  his  successor,  having  formerly  been 
archdeacon  of  that  diuich.  A  letter  written  to  pope 
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AK.\;in  !ir  111,  in  favor  of  Thoma-s  a  rw-cket,  has  been  [of  this  pope,  makes  no  mention  of  the  manner  of  Ut 


attril>ut«il  to  him.  A  friend  of  J«ttm  of  .S{ili>burv,  bish- 
op of  ChArtKt,  tutt  aJdrewed  two  of  hi*  epitUes  to  him. 
He  died  at  TemMnBe^  Sept.  14, 11681— O'dtta  Ckriit. 
X.  col.  ]Mx ;  llitf.  I. in.  4e  la  Fnmetf  itlU,  S87{  Hoefer, 
A'oMf.  Li(»j.  (itittniU,  ».  V. 

-  Milon  (  5),  a  French  eccMlMic,  WU  boTO  about 
the  befciniiing  of  the  12th  ceniur>'.  He  waa  Mat  bv 
Innoceni  III  to  preach  a  cm-'ade  mraitist  the  Albigen- 
M's.  Siihsefiiiently  lie  l<  il  i'm'  iru-,i'l<i^,  i!i:irohe<l  un- 
der ilie  walls  of  Beziers,  aiul  U-3*u  j;i'tl  ami  bumeil  that 
plaee,  after  having  slaughtered  the  iubabitantai  M  i  Ion 
is  mentioned  for  the  last  tine  as  being  present  at  the 
council  held  at  Avi^on,  Sept.  «.  1209.  In  the  colkw- 
tiiiii  of  the  letters  of  Innocent  III  |'uMi<h*>l  by  Ikhi/i- 
are  two  letters  from  bin  legate.    1  hey  alxo  attribute  t<> 


death.  His  rcniaiiLs  wtri-  inii  rn-il  in  the  l.'alixtiiie 
Cliaijel,  but  by  pope  i'aul  i  they  were  removed  "  in  c»- 
pite"  to  the  Church  of  St.  S^lTester.  See  Bower,  INtf. 
itj'lht  Popet  (»i«e  Index  in  voL  vii) ;  D'ArUud,  owl 
Times  oj'the  Uomiin  Pmi/iJ't  { X.  Y.  18<iO,  'i  vols.  nf.9vo), 

i,  (>7:  ihr/o<;,  /:i,tl-f::ncykli.p.i3t,iO0i  WeinrikWcit% 
Kirchm-LejciJMfi,  voL  vi,  a.  v. 

Miltits,  Kaki.  VO.N,  a  Raman  codcriaslie,  cdibnteA 
a»  the  papal  chamberlain  ami  U';.'ate  in  ilu-  KiTomiens 
waj»  the  mn  vf  a  Saxon  nobU  uiaii,  ami  wan  Utm  hUmii 
W'MK  III'  lloiiri.shed  first  n»  canon  at  Miiycnce, Treveis 
and  Miesuuia.  lu  be  removed  to  lione  and  be- 
came pa|Md  Butaty.  In  15181,  when  cardinal  Ca|ctan  had 
si^ially  failed  in  brincini,-  -  littlf  Im'tlit  r  Manin"  to 
.•>ubnii!««ioii,  Ix'o  X  l*ccanic  av^arc-  ol  ibc  f;rcatii«  j*  of  the 
Olia  fluiatic  a  pravcr  to  the  VirRin,  which  has  been  in-  •^bisni  lik.  ly  to  mcur  in  the  German  Church.  The 
•ertcil  bv  P.  Ikno'it  in  hi»  Hi^toirt  ,lr»  Albiijnnt,  i,  279.  ;«n*e  etnuiisi  the  Latin  ayatem  bad  aMttmed  gigntk 
See  lli*t.  Lift.  </<•  la  France,  xvii,  2tf;  lloefer,  .Vo«r.  I  I*'*P«>rtM««'   Around  Luther  were  now  gnthered  the 


JBioff.  (leneralf,  S.  v. 

Milon,  JoHAXN  NtooipAri,  a  German  tbeokgian, 
was  born  at  Hamburi;;  Nov.  %  17S8;  was  educated  at 

the  Jobanneum,  .iiid  later  at  Ibc  t,'yinnri>inni  of  bis  na- 
tive city.  In  17t»0  bo  oiitcnd  tin-  rnivcr>ity  of  (Jiit- 
tin^cn,  where  he  studied  nn*  ii  nt  liiiipiages  and  Church 
bistor}-.  He  returned  in  17G4  to  Hamburg,  and  was  ap- 
pointctl  in  1705  profe»»»r  of  pbtloM>phy  at  Kiel ;  in  1769 
he  was  ap|K»inted  minister  at  LUnclnirir.  and  in  1770  at 
Wamblicck,  where  he  died,  Juno  10, 17'.C).  .Smu-  of  bis 
iro]iortant  works  are,  Z)***.'/''  n'lUximtii  tn  oribu*  intextu 
ilebrako  K.  7.  M^irnMi  (KUottii,  1761, 4to)  :--0Asrrra- 
tinneg  eritiem  m  atiqvot  VfterU  yaidm$  loni  (ibid.  1765, 
4to  I  •  -  KiilL'dit  A  riiiitrknii'/i  II  UIm  r  t  irii;;»  Sti  lliu  ilif  Al- 
len TtgUimmta  ^Kiel,  17(i8,  Mvo): — Ktttaa  iibtr  1  Hot. 
dbr,  10  wtd  Matt,  v,  81,  S2  (llanbafg,  17W»,  Sro). 

MiltiSdes,  an  early  crilesiBstit  al  writiT.  noted  for 
his  n\i\r  dcfi-ncc  of  the  urtluHlox  (  burch  againiit  the 
Montani^ts  is  auppCMd  to  have  tluurisbed  towards  the 
duac  of  t  he  2d  0601017.  £uMbui8  and  Jerome  mention 
his  writings  but  there  Is  now  no  trace  of  these  MippoMil 
Talufll'li'  |itM'lti.  lii  ii-..  Ill-  Mill  til  bavf  li\iil  iinikT 
Marcti"  Aurelius  ^^IGl-lWli,  and  niidt  r  lii»  son  and  suc- 
cessor C«jromo4lus  (180-192).  Milliades  was  an  able  |x»-  I 
Jemic,  and  waged  war  succeiefnliy,  not  only  against  the 
)Iontanist.H,  but  also  combated  Judaism  and  heathenism 
in  it-  various  phase;*.   .See  Eusibiu*.  //i-'.  /  ■(7»*.  v.  17. 

Miltiftdes,  also  called  MdckiadeM  or  Mtkiadn,  a  |  deoonnoe  the  indulgence  tnlBc^  and  aasured  bia  1 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  bom  abont  the  middle  of  the  8d  t  that  the  shameftil  trade  was  carried  on  without  tin 

centnrj-.  lie  early  occiiii  A  i-  i  ;  rii  --t  n  \  (  ry  mn'-jtirii-  iiopi  '-  cuiiseiit.  It  wns  tbrreforc  |H  rft-<  tIy  natural  that 
ouit  place  by  his  arduous  i  tlorts  to  protect  the  rights  and  the  electoral  prince  nnil  Luther  should  have  |int  l  ond- 
intereets  of  the  Roman  Church  against  the  many  wrongs  I  dence  in  Niltitx,  and  that  bia  mission  of  CDncili.itifn 
enacted  by  pope  Maxentiua,  and  wa^  tiesidea,  imminent  •  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed  (comp.  however.  Fisher, 
in  the  protection  of  Christians  during  the  pernecuHnns. !  Rrf.  p.  97.  note  S).  On  Jan.  8. 1619.  Miltiti  had  a  eoo- 
lle  j>u('i-»<d<  d  l"n-»bins  on  the  iwniiiiii  nl  ilimni  in  finiuc  with  1. other  at  AltenbnrL:.    Tbf  |>ni  nl  liirate  re- 

and,  in  ;Ji;J,  was  orderetl  by  the  <  iii].(  riir  Constanline  ceivc<l  the  lii  forincr  kindly,  emiirni  t  il  and  kis.M^il  him, 
tlic  (ireat,  who  was  opposed  to  ili<-  !  '<iiiall«t.<t,  to  bring  '  anil  then  addn  vm  il  himasfoUowK:  -  l)i  nr  l>r<  tlu  r  >Iartin, 
the  Donatisi  diflculliea  to  «  ckne.  In  ooundl  with  1  bow  nuicb  1  bavc  been  miKakcn  1  X  always  imagined 
twenty  (lallican  and  Italian  bL<dinpR,  he  reinstated  0»- 1  yon  an  old  doctor,  rifting  behind  Oie  stove,  and  full  of 
cili;in  .ns  bi'^ln'p  of  Carthage.  Korhi-*  /i  nl  ;ind  i  xcrtion  wliinis  and  cliimcrirjd  ni  iinns,  liiit  now  I  sec  that  vou 
in  trying  to  bring  l>ack  the  Donatists  into  llic  union  of  .are  in  the  very  beiglit  i<l  manly  strength.  Not  with 
the  Church  he  was  Mandensl,  but  AuguMine  {KjHtl,  five  IhoiiMiiid  arnio<l  men  would  I  dare  to  take  you  to 
162)speaksof  hima8*'virnptiroua,lUiusChristiaiue|Ml-  Rome.  All  my  tnTCi>iigation8  have  shown  me  that, 
da  et  pater  Christiaiue  plehis."  The  Manichnans  also,  |  wherever  one  person  is  fur  the  pope,  three  arc  against 
who  Worked  secretly  nt  Itntne.  finnid  in  bim  a  watchful  bint  and  for  you."  lie  then  in  the  kindest  manner  re- 
guanlian  against  their  doctrinett.  He  was  the  first  |ki|m>  monstrnted  againot  Luther'^  violence,  showing  him  bow 
(o  live  In  a  royal  palace, which  was  presented  to  him  by  miu-b  linrm  the  Chnteh  had  to  ndftr  in  con*equeiM«, 
the  enipcTor  OoMtantino  the  Orcat  with  other  ticb  en-  j  He  failed,  however,  to  procure  aoj  iceantation.  and  <ue> 
dowments.  Miltiadcs  issued  two  wdl-known  edicts:  the  I  ceeded  simply  in  oA)taining  frrm  Lnther  an  expn^sion 
one  iiii-  nlic  tiiiir  fasiin;:  on  Sundays  and 'rinir-dnys  Ik  -  of  snbmissiveneeck    Silence  was  in)|H»M  iI  on  bira.  a* 


great,  and  the  strong,  ami  tbe  kjirned  of  tbe  T'  iitoinc 
race.  Fntlerick,  the  eUrtoral  prince  of  .Nixony,  wa* 
Luther'»  staunch  friend  and  protector,  and  Leo  X,  know- 
ing the  inducnce  and  power  of  tliia  piince,  felt  lufa  to 
incur  his  ill-will  by  bmh  measorc*  againat  Lather. 
Miltitz  was  tbend'ore  despatched  to  the  electoral  coiut 
with  a  valnabie  present — the  c<»usecraled  golden  Me. 
This  was  to  give  the  electoral  prince  assurance  of  the 
good  intentions  of  pope  Leo  towards  Saxony,  and  of  his 
spedal  friendship  for  Frederick;  at  the  same  tiow  he 
waa  instnicletl  to  conrili.ite  LutbtT.  mid.  if  |  inailili^  l« 
make  an  end  of  the  whole  Lutheran  coiiiroversy.  In 
Decendjer,  l.'dH,  Miltitz  arrivetl  in  Sixony,  but,  being 
careful  to  tiud  out  lint  bow  matters  stood,  be  did  not  talw 
the  consecrated  rase  with  Inm  on  his  firrt  cdL  Thia 
was  a  mistake  on  Millit/,;s  |»art,  for.  w  In  n  ilie  roae  aAci^ 
wanks  arrivc«l,  the  prince  acted  very  csilly,  and,  instead 
of  nci-ep(iiig  the  prewnt  in  |Mrsoii,  omimis-ioned  three 
of  his  noblemen  to  receive  the  pope's  gift,  and  Luther 
aptly  remarked  that  ita  odor  had  been  lost  on  the  long 
journey"  ( s<'e  Liifhi  r'."  fh  iijl.  edited  by  De  Wette.  i.  In8, 
lOK).  Miltitz's  spe<'i)d  iiistriiciions  were  to  nuirUiatt 
Luther,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  actetl  with 
much  |mlicy  and  skill.  He  carefully  abstained  frm 
visiting  canliiial  (  .ii<  tan.  w  bo.  by  his  iniperioaa  and  ar> 
n^aiit  treatment  of  l,uih<  r.  bad  li»i  nil  ii.ibience  with 
tlic  ekvtoral  prince.  A\  ben  among  Iriemi-.  or  even 
while  ataying  in  |iublic  bouses,  he  did  iHit  hesitate  l» 


caiuc  the  licatltens  celebrated  the>f  days  •■  <|un-i  sjierum 
Jejiniittm ;"  and  he  also  enacted.  -It  <.Mruii<iH>  conite- 
cratSB  per  ecclesiaa  ex  conseeratu  qitscopi  dirigerentur, 
quod  declaratur  ferment  um."  The  true  meaning  of  the 

laid  r  I. '.in  Iijih  nfteii  Ikcii  a  mailt  r  of  dispute.  Milti- 


well  as  on  bis  opponents,  and  it  was  agreed  to  traiufer 
the  whole  matter  to  (he  Judgment  oft^  archbishop  of 
Tre%'ca.  In  coowqueoorf thia  agrewnent.  Luther  wmte 
to  the  pope  a  letter  fllll  of  eonrtesy  and  humility,  aiKl 

went  even  mi  far  as  to  declare  publicly  •  ibat  separation 


sdcA  died  iu  314 :  it  is  erroitecHisly  rcporteil  of  him  tliat .  from  a  Ciiurch  for  which  i>t.i'aid  and  £>t.  I'eter,  

he  died  a  martyr.  St.  Beniaid,  who  deaoibed  the  life  I  bnndi«l  thouMud  nuotyn^  had  abid  thdr  bke< 
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Bdt  pemtiwihlc,  aii«l  that  on  no  account  nnist  wc  resist 
her  leat•hil)f^t  ajul  comnianiU"  {m-c  Walch,  xv,  Hl'2). 
Tfau  attitude  of  the  gnat  JfafonDer  hw  ufWii  bc«n  stig- 
Biatiiod  by  the  Komanirtfl  w  «n  act  of  bypocriay  and 
nniiluitHi  (*■<•  Wt  t/iT  u.  Wfllo,  A'iV(/«-#t-/.«-j-.  vii,  IW ; 
Pallavicini.  (»f^'<  A.  </.  ^. '<*/«■.  r.  Trient);  but  Lullivr'»  de- 
ni(n,it  n>u>t  In?  iNime  in  n)ind,wai«  not  to  array  him- 
ttlf  against  the  ChuiclH  bitt  U»  vindkate  bet  «gaiiut 
what  be  beUered  to  b*  an  abim  of  her  aacvcd  name. 
Ltther'n  moveinenta  were  c-nni^Ii  t«  ly  .  liun  hly  tli;ii 
even  aicbbiahop  Manning  (I  'm/i^  of  tin  (  hun  h,  p.  o2» 
a^)  ia  obUfped  to  acknowledtce  iu  At  critical  mo- 
BMot  (Febniary,  ibiV)  Dr.  £ck,  ooe  of  LuUiec'a  moat 
proouoent  op|Mtnenta,  who  in  1518  had  challenged  Cari- 
Madt  tu  a  |>iiMi<'  <li.<|iu(ali<>ii,  publintitHl  an  nLi[Hn<>  i>r 
his  Tifj*.<,  which  dearly  prove«l  to  Luther  that  the 
mAiii  I'lijcci  ur  his  attack  was  not  CarUtadL,  but  himatlf. 
Lather  con^dered  this  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
which  he  had  conclude^l  with  Miltitz,  and,  as  his  ad- 
vcrs-Trii  -  .li.l  nut  thi  in><  lvcs  Imuiul  llit  n  liy,  he,  of 
own*',  lilt  rtlievf<l  fnmi  his  proraixe,  ami  he  no  dc- 
cUml  to  the  elector  I'Vedcrick  on  the  13ih  of  March. 
Luther's  position  at  these  disputations  widened  the 
breach  with  IJomo  f  f»ce  Litiikr]  ;  and  the  refonnator)- 
»riii.i_'«.  Ti>  'Jtr  f  .'iii'diin  SiAAt*  oj'lht  lltriiuin  Sution, 
oj'ike  iieUeruvf  oj'thr.  ChriitUm  .SViiV  (  Augtisl,  152U),and 
fjfftke  JUabfhmiak  Captveilgo/tke  Church  (October,  1520). 
leaded  to  fix  the  fact  that  recoiKiliation  with  the  Cbufch 
of  Rome  was  iiu  h>ni;er  (M>^oiMe.  Yet  Mihiu  would  not 
despair  <■(  it.    (>.-ti)l)c-r  \i.  ljr>.l  iniMtlu  r  l  oiif^-r- 

eaee  with  Lather  at  Lichlenber^,  and  then  and  tiierc 
Latlier  expreMad  UBKlf  willing  ouce  more  to  teat  the 
qoeiiion.  It  was  too  late,  however,  for  in  St'iitenilx^r. 
1520.  Eck  had  api»care<l  in  Gentaany  with  tlie  papal 
iLiidcnining  as  h<Tf-ii:t  forty-one  jiroiM  ^ii i,,iis  ex- 
tracted from  Luther's  writin^it,  and  snmmouing  him,  on 
paia  of  excommunication,  to  retract  hia  errors  within 
waXf  d^r><  This  ended  Miltitz's  roiaaion  aa  far  as  Lu- 
ther waa  ooDcemeil.  But  a»  )filtilz*s  instnirtions  ex- 
tMH^'l  hot  only  n^aiiwt  I.nr  Im  r.  I.ui  ;il-o  .■i^;iiu-«t  IV-t- 
lel,  wliitM'  U-havior  in  the  tralUc  in  indul;:enct.'ii  had  been 
■arked  with  peculiar  impudence  and  indecency,  be  now 
icpaired  to  Leipeiic  (  December,  1519).  sent  for  Tetzel, 
and  wb)ected  him  to  a  m<Mt  searching  examiiialion, 
which  w  given  in  a  letter  wriitt  n  l>y  .Miltit/.  to  I'feflin- 
ger  (see  Ltiacher,  Hrjormaliutuatitn,  iii,  20  [Leipaic, 
1739)):  "I  know  cnoogh  of  Tetael'a  acandaloaa  and  ly- 
h>g  *nid  MTticms.  I  convicted  him  of  liis  crime:*  by 
w*ll-attesiti"l  testimony.  I  showeil  him  the  n-ceipts  of 
i  n\i^i-r'^  o)tnn)i!c-ioniT.«.  wliii  h  proveillx'youd  <ioubt  that 
he  received  one  hundred  and  thirty  tiorins  per  mouth 
fcr  his  trouble,  beaidea  all  expenaea  paid ;  a  carriage 
with  three  bonic«,aod  ten  tiorins  {tir  month  extra  for 
his  ter\-ant.  Thus  did  Tetzel,  who.  moreover,  has  two 
ilkgitimate  i-liil<ircn  in  iIk-  <  ni|i|My  iln-  (  hnrch.  No 
ene  can  estimate  how  much  ho  may  have  atoleik  I 
•ImII  rqiort  all  these  thing*  to  Borne,  and  expect  a  pa- 
pal judgiaeat.**  TeUel,  in  conMi)uenre  of  hii^  fear  and 
anxiety,  waa  taken  dani;erun<>ly  ->ii'k,  nml  dieil  w>on  after. 
All  efforts  of  reeoneilijition  hnvin;;  failed,  )liliit/  re- 
toraed  to  Uume,  but,  after  a  abort  t*y,  he  retorocd  to 
Germaojr,  and  died  then  in  I1M9— aotne  ai^  while  on 
his  homeward  journey.  See  Heideroann.  Carl  r.  Militiz 
(IhrHlen.  \MA,  fvo);  i»L  IH*  I.tipzitfrr  Ihsputiilivu  im 
/•irr  KdH  (Dre»<li  II.  1^1.1.  Hvo|;  I.Hih>i  '/i  lir'u  f.  (e>lit<  a 

De  Wctte),  i,  liM,  1«/J,  and  1  li>;  iCanke,  //u/.  of  tht 
BrfirmaHtiif  i»  S86  aq.;  Hagenbach,  Kirchenguch.  iil, 

iq.;  Kiaathi  ContemU.  Rrformiitiim ;  Fisher,  II Ui. 

the  Reformation,  p.  97 ;  >Vad<liiiglon,  IIUl.  nf  the 
}!-/'nii<iii<>u,  vol.  i,  iii;  (iieseler,  Haiti.  llUl,  vol.  iv; 
ik-rzog,  Hcul-Knaikhpadiie^  viii,  32G,  577}  iii,  xv, 
hV). 

^  MiltOO,  JoilX,  among  the  brightest  glorie<<  of  the 
rieh  and  varied  literature  of  England,  one  of  the  tour 
tiu»trr-singen4  of  the  I-;n;;li.-ih  Helicon,  has  taken  rank 
with  Homer  and  Virgil  and  Dante.  Di^'deu'a  eulogy 
vaawdl-aMritaditbotightooepicMDmatie.  In 


<l<ir  of  conception  aixl  in  miycsty  of  language,  he  is 
!  wiiliout  a  pear,  (jray  rei-tjifniaca  in  liim  no  inferiority 
I  to  .Shakesi)eare.  Jobu  Wilaon,  a  jsraoeful  poet  himseU^ 
I  and  an  appn-ciative  critic,  condndea  that  England  haa 

jinxluced  liut  one  p.  rfiit  |Ki('in.  and  lli  il  |.'irin  is 

j  Milton's  I'draiiiAr  l.n^t.     iWiry,  however,  was  uol  the 

exdu.Hive  mvupation  of  Milton's  lilik  He  was  alio  A 
I  laboriuua  and  proiiiic  writer  of  praae,  and  waa  lung  cn> 
'  gaged  in  religiotLs  |>olemiea  and  political  cuntrmreray. 

ill-  wreath  of  immortality  wa^  wo\ »  n  of  (  KKiic  tlowers; 

but  his  diatioction  iu  his  own  (la>  \«  a>  more  largely  due 
'  to  bis  writingtaaa  pubiicift  an<i  theological  dkpMtant. 
\  Milton  ia  even  more  remarkable  in  the  phaaea  md  dr- 
I  cum  stances  of  bis  lif^  than  in  the  brillianry  of  hia 

genius.    Hi- iiKilur.'  yi  .ir^  <■■  lim  idi  it  \s  ii li  ili;it  iiirlin- 

ilent  |MTio<l  when  eivil  iluilpim  lir>t  ^;rew  liiuli,  nnd 
paased  into  the  tunnoil  and  strife  which  conMitute  at 
once  the  shame  and  the  gioiy  of  English  history.  The 
cveuing  glories  of  the  I^icabethan  age  lingertnl  along 
the  ht)ri/o«i  at  thecommencemmt  of  lii-  l  an  t  r.  the  k-- 
rener  but  Ikiuter  nuliauceuf  the  ivru  of  queen  Anne  was 
peognoellcated  before  Ua  deal  h.  In  tlM  wide  iutervaL 
one  tuune  of  eminent  renown  iu  literature  stretches  iia 
.sincle  an<l  imbrukrn  line  of  light  acroas  the  darkened 
h(,i\  <  II-.  I  h.'it  iiiinic  it  the  lutmo  of  .lohii  Mih  ^u.  His 
birth  was  amid  the  glories  that  had  ennobletl  the  reign 
of  the  maiden  queen;  he  gathcnnl  strength  for  the 
stem  and  shifting  duties  of  life  throughout  the  r^n  of 
.lames;  he  illustrated  the  early  rule  of  Charles  I  by 
('trains  that  si-t-mcil  I'thoe:*  from  the  (airy  land  behind, 
he  digiiilied  lIu;  times  of  civil  warfare  and  thiHilogical 
oooteotion  by  prose  oompositiuna  which  ucca5ionally 
united  the  gnutd  cathedral  hamHmics  of  Hooker  with 
the  yet  mianlici|uiteil  magnificence  of  Uurke.  In  pov- 
erty and  dt  |ire»ioi),  an>l  liliminejw  nnd  n;;e.  he  wuight 
consolation  from  his  music  on  that  sacred  harp,  whose 
melting  and  picfeing  mdodieano  Itand  could  ever  awak* 
en  but  his  own.  In  character,  and  in  the  vici^-^itndes 
of  his  career,  he  was  the  Inie  re]iresentativc  of  the  htrug- 
jrle  whi.  h  liii^i  llie  scventeeiuli  cenlurv.  He  bridges 
over  the  vaat  abyss  between  &bakcs|>eare  and  Di}-ci«ti, 
and  flMika  the  changing  phases  of  the  i«Toltiti«n  in 
Church  and  State.  Hence  the  conMileration  of  works 
can  ."carcely  Ije  severed  from  the  notice  of  his  life,  which 
divides  itsiif  into  four  ahttpigHlclfaMd  «Dd  weU*oaii* 
touted  periods. 

I.  Ptriad  IfiOS-KHHl^InliuKjr,  Mid  edoeatkm  titt  he 
attains  hi<<  mnjoriiy,  fn>ni  the  flfth  year  of  Janea  I  to 

the  tiflh  year  of  I  liarlcft  I. 

n.  I'triixl  irrilMtMt'.).  (  onipU-tinn  of cdocatioo  at  the 
uuiversiiy,  in  tetireroeut  and  by  foreign  tiatrd.  From 
his  majority  to  bis  fetnm  ftom  the  Continent. 

ML  /VriW  ir.:<9-l('>('>()._Participntioti  in  the  tunnoil 
of  tlie  linie*.    .\eiive  nnd  piddic  life. 

IV.  /'(/W  \Mi  Iiu4. ^.Milton'.-  age,  and  UindncM 
and  aeduaioii.    I'radiKUon  of  hia  great  poemi. 

Milteif$  lAfimdWurka.  1. /VrM  160e-14»9.-Jobn 
Milioii.  tlic  iliii-triotis  son  of  ofwicure  but  rejjiitalile  p.ir- 
eiits  wa-*  liorn  at  the  ^i^;n  of  "  the  .Spread  l^ai;le,"  in 
Bread  Siret  i.  in  tlic  pari-h  of  .MI-hallow.s  Ixmdon,  on 
the  9lh  of  December,  ItiOH.  Hia  lather,  of  the  same 
name,  waa  a  aeiivener,  who  had  been  inherited  by  hia 
L'oman  CatlidiC  ]Mirrnt-  fur  fiil<>{>tinL'  the  I'^oIe^tant 
faiili.  His  exertiniH  in  pur-ml  ol  a  ii\ eliiiood  h. k I  un- 
curl <1  eomfiirt,  if  not  wenllh,  and  had  not  reprf^-^d  his 
tastes  f«ir  literature  and  art,  Thua  may  be  explained 
the  conjunction  of  Puritan  prindples,  of  nmiantie  fhn> 
cief.  of  chivalrntis  Hentiroenl.H,  of  lit*  rarv  and  artistic 
sensiliilities  }4rangely.  and  not  nhvays  longniously, 
exhiliited  in  the  fKietrj'  of  In-*  n>ii. 

That  son  Kceived  the  tenderest  care  and  the  roost  sed^ 
oloas  inetruethw  fion  hia  hopeAd  and  ap|>reciarive  sire. 
He  wai  of  frail  OonMitntion,  and  was,  in  nmiietiuence, 
educatiil  at  (irst  at  home.  From  his  inKinicior — the 
eminent  scholar  and  zealourt  I'urilan,  Thonia>  Vouii;,' — 
he  imbibed  his  laate  fi>r  poetry,  aa  he  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. Attheageof  tbifteenhewaaaentU>St.IWa 
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St'hool,  I>()nilon,  ami  after  two  yean  was  transfi  rrctl  to 
CliriHt  ("hiirch,  Cambri(t(;e,  where  he  remaiiiiHl,  with 
■ome  intemiptinns,  over  eight  years.  He  earned  with 
Mm  to  college  great  pioflctency  in  the  diHie  tongues, 
ami  hnil  ni{<)id  to  them  an  noi|iiaiiitniiec  with  Hebrew, 
i-  ri-ucli,  and  Italian,  and  .ooitu-  skill  in  mvac  and  fenc- 
ing. These  liberal  pursuit »  he  continued  to  proecutc 
at  the  uaivenity  with  unumal  diligence  and  with  ad- 
imniUe  reaulta.  Indications  of  his  pragreas  are  supplied 
liy  liin  1,,'itiii  nnd  Kni;lish  [XH-tns,  l>y  notices  in  po- 
lemical writings,  ami  by  liis  a>lle>jc  excrcisi!*,  which 
]fr.  Maiion  ha.^  rccl.iMm  il  from  oblivioik  From  these 
aouices  we  learn  that  be  was  exceedingijr  liaadsoine, 
though  of  slight  frame  and  moderate  arature,  and  was 
skilled  in  all  manly  (•MTci'ws.  lie  is  saiil  to  have  been 
called  "  the  lady  of  his  ix>lk«e, "  not  les.i  for  the  purity 
of  bia character  than  fur  his  delicate  beauty. 

Along  with  bia  extensive  actiuirementsi*  Milton  bore 
with  him  to  Cambridfre  the  gcrma  of  idl  hit  ftiture 
tastc-s  the  bej^inninps  of  nil  Ill's  future accompli^linit  ntst. 
la  Ills  boyhood  he  had  been  "  sroit  with  the  luve  of  sa- 
<nd  KM^.*  Aubrey  states  that  he  was  a  poet  at  ten 
yflniofag&  Hie  love  of  the  If  me  gmw  atnng  with 
his  growth.  Hia  devotion  to  hia  native  tongue  was 

early  di>playrd.  Ho  wmn  a-pind  to  ihr  iirnduction  of 
8  poem  which  "  future  ages  would  nut  willingly  let 
die."  He  was  already  coineentiiig  himself  to  hU  'htgh 
Toeatioa,  nd  diaapUning  ble  jmng  gmiw  witti  patinit 
diligence.  In  this  calm  and  indnstrioaa  tenor  of  fife, 
Hiltun  rifiened  to  his  raajorit^ . 

II.  /V/Wlfi-.>9  lt!:W.  ( )n  the mh  of  December,! 0*29, 
Milton  was  twcnty-ono  ycnrsof  age.  On  the  Christmas- 
day  eoauing  be  psoduoed  that  raaignilioent  choral  aong, 
The  Ode  m  tht  MtfMfy.  Admirable  and  exqairite  as  it 
is  in  il.sflf,  it  nmn/ini;  as  the  composition  of  a  young 
man  whu  had  just  a.'isunicd  the  li>>/<t  riiilix,  and  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  college  career.  lt.s  remarkaMe  merit 
nay  be  best  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  the  near* 
ly  contemporaneous  poems  of  (ieorge  Herbert,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Vaii^:fian  on  tlio  ^.iti)f  siilijoct.  The  ode 
is  equally  remarkable  for  its  st.artling  indication  at  su 
caily  a  period  of  the  characteristics  of  his  grandest 
works.  The  lyric  movement  of  thought  and  expression, 
the  intricate  melody  and  skill  of  the  metre,  the  strength 
and  propriety  of  the  rpithcts,  tin-  iinitiiilnilion  nntl 
point  of  the  Uuiguage,  the  harmonics  of  sound,  the  dex- 
tciona  accumulation  of  suggested  names,  the  aolemnity 
and  reverential  awe  of  the  whole  uttcrnioe,  an  antici- 
pations of  his  flnal  };I'>ric!<.  (irand  as  is  this  choral 
hymn,  Miltcii  fi  Ii  iluu  liis  [i<i\w  r>  uf  s<mt;  were  not 
sufficiently  matured  to  MiNlain  the  yet  vague  splendor 
of  his  conceptions.  The  Ode  on  the  Pattion  the  OOm- 
panion-|)iece  to  the  Ode  on  tke  A'atieitjf — was  never 
completed.  "This  subject  the  author  finding  to  be 
alxive  tltc  years  he  had  when  he  wrote  it,  and  noth- 
ing satiiiticd  with  what  was  begun,  left  it  unHnishetl." 
These  two  odes  are  the  iirst  outlines  of  the  Ikafudhe  fjut 
and  ParadUe  /Uf/ninal.  The  self-ceiMurc,  patience, 
diligence,  and  htmiility  of  Milton  are  as  notable  as  his 
lordly  tone  ami  eonscions  power.  Three  years  lnter,juBt 
before  leaving  Cambridge,  he  laments  that  "  my  late 
spring  no  bud  nor  bloaaora  ahewthr  bat  MMa, 

**It  ehall  be  still  to  atrlctest  measure  even 
To  that  ssme  lot,  however  mean  or  hlt.'h 

To  wl.ich  Time  lead;*  nie,  nnd  ilie  \yU\  of  Heaven.*' 

Milt^m  was  drsigned  for  the  Church,  and  bad  been 
trained  in  all  secular  and  theological  learning  fiir  that 
holy  oflice.  The  depression  of  the  I'uiitans  under  the 
stem  domination  of  Ijiud  closed  the  prospect  to  the 
youni:  candidate.  He  wailed  louf^  nnd  paii<inly,  in 
doubt  and  hope;  but  in  1C32  withdrew  from  Cambridge, 
having  taken  both  hia  degrees.  He  left  the  university 
with  credit  and  honor,  and  retired  to  the  grateful  se- 
clusion of  his  father's  \  ilia  at  Ilorton — not  far  fmm  Eton 
and  Wind'Mtr.  Here  lie  remained  for  five  year*,  spend- 
ing the  sunny  summer-time  of  bis  life  in  multifarious 
atuify.  He  plunged  into  the  nyiteriee  of  HAiew  Vm, 


familiart/ed  himself  with  the  best  lessons  of  bislor%'.  an4 
carefidly  peruaetl  the  whole  series  ot  i  he  <  ireekaad  IjuIb 
authorit  from  Homer  to  Dacaa  and  I'hraoia. 

It  was  during  the  earlier  half  of  bis  residence  at  Hor> 
j  ton  thm  Milton  pnidiiced  hi» /-'.I //'//n' ami  II  I'mt^-oto. 
and  hiii  two  maMjuesi,  the  Arcadu  and  i  omu*.  Thes« 
poems  were  not  eom|Kised  for  the  noisy  public,  but  a< 
relaxationa  fnm  study,  which  embodied  the  sbiftiog 
lights  and  shadows  of  his  life  at  Horton.  Tbey  aie 
(■holographs  of  the  scenert-  thut  Mtrn  iiinii  d  liis  rc  trtoU 
lighted  up  by  the  bright  glow  of  hi>  ihanpng  inoodfc 
They  reveal  al-m  the  character  and  ingredients  of  the 
ambraeia  on  which  his  mind  bad  feasted  from  boyheod, 
and  betray  tbe  flower*  ftom  which  the  homy  waa  di^ 

tilled.  The  puljeets.  the  C(intrast>,  tlie  mein*,  and 
many  of  the  thoughts,  phraM-i*.  and  rhymes,  arc  imita- 
ted from  tbe  poetical  **  Abstract  of  Melancholy"  pnAxed 
by  Burton  to  hia  quaint  A  aatawtg  MtkunM^.  Other 
obligations  are  due  to  the  exquisite  '*8oi^  on  Mdan* 
choly"  in  IJe.'iiinioiii  niid  FletelierV  AVcc  Valor,  The 
same  ri  y.il  -ii/ure.  which  ennubles  what  it  appRtpri> 
at(  s  aii  i  ^^  lin  li  i-  declared  by  Longinoa  to  be  no  theft, 
aiguaiizes  all  of  Milton'a  coopoaitiMia.  It  ia  hia  man- 
ner. It  is  his  genius.  He  dalms  tbe  spoOs  of  iMtning 
•IS  his  own.  He  made  the  triumph)*  ofotlitrs  the  strp> 
ping-stones  of  his  fame.  To  the  year  likil  wc  pn»ba- 
bly  owe  the  .1 1 aides  ;  to  it  we  certainly  <r\ve  tbe  tom 
oftoidid  CVmnns;  Both  wera  written  unider  dmimetan- 
cee  which  are  carioady  UIustntiTe  of  the  social,  politi- 
cal, and  theological  condition  of  the  tini«-.  .Uhl  .  I  ihe 
great  controversy  in  respect  to  dramatic  {verfonnaiices. 
The  .1  rciuUa  is  a  much  sieodCTCT  performance  than  tbe 
Comus,  but  possesses  the  same  general  characteristics: 
purity,  grace,  fancy,  loelody,  learning,  and  gorgeous  ex- 
prejssioii.  The  Comns  is  an  alroo^t  pt  il. .  ;  -in:.  It  b 
as  distinctly  imitpic  in  its  charms  as  Shakesjicare's  J/m^ 
tummtr  Svjht'a  Iheam.  Its  authorship  was  notarowed. 
It  waa  pubUabed  by  Henry  Lawea,  in  1C87,  to  escape 
the  eonetant  importunities  for  copies  of  the  manuscripu 
In  tliifi  ytnr  the  pln^^iie  rntred  with  fjreat  violem-e,  and 
tnany  notable  deaths  iKcnrrc<l.  On  the  M  of  April  ]dil- 
ton's  mother  dietl ;  on  the  6th  of  August  lien  .luustiaca* 
piredi  on  tbe  lOih  Edward  King,  of  Christ  Cbunh,  was 
loet  at  sea  on  hia  way  to  Ireland. 

The  dentil  <•(  Mr-.  Milton  broke  up  the  family  retrv at 
at  Horton,  and  Milton  made  preparations  fur  foreign 
travel.  He  was  meditating  a  gnat  )MH'm — an  epic  on 
tbe  Kound  Table,  or  on  the  stury  of  tlic  Trojan  Itnituik 
"  Do  you  ask  what  I  am  mwliiatingV"  says  he,  in  a  let- 
ter to  I).  (pdati.  "  l!y  ilie  liel|)  of  Heaven,  an  inini'T- 
talityoffame!  llut  what  am  1  doing'/  I  am  letung 
my  winga  grow,  and  preparing  to  tly .  but  my  Pegama 
baa  not  yet  featbeia  enough  to  aoar  aloft  in  the  fidde  of 
air." 

One  irorc  j-oem — the  last  song  of  his  young  and  fresh 
life  —  preceded  his  going  abroad.  The  admirers  of 
Kare  lien"  Iraiiored  his  memory  by  a  volume  ttrfitt' 
dia,  or  funeral  eulogies,  entitled  Jon*on  X'iriivt.  The 
scholars  of  Cambridge  pmposeil  a  similar  tribute  to  the 
ghost  of  I'duard  King.  To  this  colIe<  ticm  Milton  ct>n- 
tributed  that  tinest  of  elegies,  the  lAfddat,  It  ia  tbe 
echo  of  the  {Mstoral  muric  of  the  ancient  GradO^  and 
recalls  the  plaintive  strains  of  Bion,  while  adopting  the 
metrical  forms  of  the  Italian  cavzoni. 

Not  long  after  this  Milton  set  out  on  his  Conttnrntal 
tour.  Northern  Europe  was  closed  against  him  by  tbe 
Tbifty-Team*  War,  which  waa  ravaging  the  whole  of 
Germany.  France  was  writhing  beneath  the  tyranny 
of  I'ichelicu,  who  was  conwdidating  the  monan-hv  at 
luiiuc,  .'111(1  stranirliiig  the  su|»roinacy  of  the  Hon««  of 
Austria  abroail.  Milton  crossed  over  to  Paris,  where  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  <siotioa;  proceeded  to  Ly« 
ons,  aiul,  descending  the  Khone,  rcache<l  Mar»eilhs. 
Thence  he  followed  the  litttmdf  to  Nice.  From  Nice 
he  went  to  (ii  iiH.i.  ;iim1  to  Florence,  in  which  ritv,  the 
centre  of  Italian  culture,  be  was  welcomed  with  the 
highert  diitinction,  and  waa  elected  a  ncmber  of  the 
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Flonatfaie  ac^lemicA.  While  at  Floirncc  he  visitiU 
•'the  starry  Galileo,"  now  seventy-live  years  of  af^e,  at 
bis  pb'fttatit  villa  of  Aroetri,  in  the  neighborhood.  Coo- 
tinuini;  his  journey,  he  reaehed  Riimp,  s|>«Mi<linj»  two 
iDMiiili^  ilirr.-  •■  ill  y  'u  w  iiiu'  the  fiiitii(iiiiics"  aini  li-t*  iiiii_: 
t")  lA-Miu/ra  IJ-iDMii  — till!  Jenny  Lind  of  thuM;  days—w  hu 
teonit  to  ha\<  (Kutrhed  hi*  hctft,  and  to  whom  h<>  ad- 
dtviiM^\  three  Latin  epigrams.  Ha  aezt  pnteeaded  to 
Naplc',  where  he  was  hosipiiably  entertained  by  Man«i, 
Burquis  di  Villa,  the  fri*  iid  "-f  ravi«>.  ICvprywhcm  \w 
WM  reccii'ed  with  honor,  adminitiuii,  and  the  inier- 
clun;;e  of  complimentary  verses. 

MUton  had  proponed  to  extend  his  travels  to  Sicily  and 
Grwtv,  bill  v.'as  not  permitted  to  anticipate  lord  Byron 
in  .1  ;-»:tic  pilitrima;;^  to  the  land  of  llcliinii  and  I'.ir- 
osiiMu,  and  of  the  Vale  of  renifie.  He  was.  ncjillmi 
ftam  Kapica  by  the  political  agiutions  at  hotne.  and  the 
dull  murmnis  of  approaching  civil  war.  On  his  home- 
ward juamey  he  was  met  by  intelli^nce  of  the  death 
of  his  friend,  Charles  L>e<Kla:i.  ulicn  tiiMU)  he  wrott^  tlif 
i^iqaUvas  /JofliOMii  —  the  l^iin  ix)untcr|Mtrt  of  the 
IftidoK  Ftom  this  it  is  evident  that  ha  waa  still  re- 
Tolring  an  epic  on  the  Brut  i/M  wjUtfrr^  or  the  MorU 
fA  rthnr.  But  he  deserted  the  fuunuins  uf  1  Uppucrene, 
and  fur  twoiity-oiio  j«an  dcfotcd  MoHaif  to  potemifiB, 
poliiicis  and  pruse. 

lU.  PeriHt  l6i9-\m.—3fUlm  tu  a  Pokmie,  Tkeeh' 
fioM,  PoUHrijin,  awl  Pro$t-teriUr. — On  his  return  to 
Eni^Iand,  \Iilton  undertook  the  education  of  bi.-«  two 
rif Ji.hn  and  Edward  I'hiUi|i^.  lie  «a.M  indiiccil 
to  ri-cf ive  other  iwys  alsn^  aiid  aocurdinglv  took  a  large 
bottw  in  Aldrrsgate  Street,  and  ofiancd  achool.  Out 
of  hL«  acarlemiGil  empIoyiMltta  sprung  his  Traeliitr  on 
Eiliftilitm,  his  Arcvieufv  eommenred  (irnmmnr,  and  his 
I-i-thuin^m-i  w.irk  "«  <  'hi  Utin^i  /^(«-fnV,  which  lay  un- 
known till  1826.  (it  was  cdiunl  by  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  episcopal  chair  of  Winchester  [bishop  Sum- 
ner] :  a  trandatioii  has  also  been  piibli!<hcil.)  The  tirst 
Mpo«md«l  his  views  on  education,  which  rcacndiled 
lh(j*i'  of  iJoger  A*c)iai!i  and  m\  John  I.ylv.  The  secoml 
was  a  practical  excniiditication  of  hit  nit-thod  fur  the  use 
af  his sehaoL  The  third  was  an  expanstion  and  system- 
sUtation  of  the  rcIit;ioii"»  in?»lnictioim  i;ivcn  by  liim  to 
hi*  pupils.  It  ha-1  a  muc  h  Iii^Ikt  .-i^iiiticaiicc.  It  prc- 
wnt'"  .Milton's  peculiar  and  utterly  lietcrodox  theidoj;y — 
which  is  thotuugbly  Arian,  and  in  a  great  measure  ma- 
teriali'^tic.  It  was  the  theoloccical  preparation  for  the 
PanultM  Lost  and  Pantdue  Utjiaiiud,  ami  is  their  lx>st 
eumnuiitar>-.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  under!>tand 
the  esoteric  meaning  of  th<'*f  jrreat  (wiems,  to  estimate 
their  qurit,  or  to  appreciate  many  of  their  «letails,  with- 
•at  the  eootimioas  illustration  afforded  by  this  kngi-hMt 
trwtlie  in  prrtse.  "Hi*  active  itnn;;ination  and  impct- 
uoit*  spirit,"  it  ha>  Im  cn  u<  11  ?iairl.  ••  mingle  too  strong!}' 
with  hi*  the«dogy.  and  in  w\(  ral  particulars  corrupt  it; 
bat  though,  like  Locke,  be  sometimes  mtstakea  the  sense 
arSeriptnre,  no  man  had  a  falnhaf  apinlen  eff  its  aspmne 
authority,  or  held  more  firndy  its  most  vital  IfUtha. 
Hi*  name  cannot  be  dasseil  with  m:«icrii  rnitariana." 

In  1641  Milton  reapjKarcd  as  a  writer  Ix-forc  the  pul>- 
Ik  witli  his  fim  prose  work,  0/  JifJ'armatiom  *»  Et^und, 
"  l»  pm«e  that  the  Cboieh  of  England  Btin  atood  b  need 
of  n'fimnaliun."  He  continued  the  snt)ject  in  Ibtur 
other  Works,  replying  to  bishop  llnll  and  archbishop 
L'iher  in  a  short  e»*ay,  (>/'/'/>/'»/<<•<'/ HpUaijinri/.  nml  in 
s  awre  elaborate  respooae,  entitled  Tke  Jieasm  oj'Vhurch 
Csswaawrf  wrytd  aymmH  PrrlnOff.  It  b  in  tbia  hitter 
work  that  >filt"n  commences  the  remarkable  series  of 
aut«)<jto>n'apbi<  nl  !^kctches  whence  so  iniicli  of  our  infor- 
tnati.Mi  in  regard  to  his  tastes,  studier>.  bahiis,  senti- 
iDcnts^  priodplesi,  and  occupations  is  gathered.  Bishop 
HaU  and  archbiahop  Usiier  had  arouaed  other  aasaihmlai 
Chit  f  among  such  attacks  in  that  pamphleteering  day 
Ws#  a  |>arnpbli-r  de^ignateil  Smeiiynmnuji,  from  the  ini- 
tisl«  .if  lU  live  authors— Stephen  Marshal,  Edmund  Cai- 
amy,  Thomaa  Young,  Jtfatthew  Newcomeu,  and  Wil- 
fiaoi  tiponlon.   To  chia  atladt  biabop  HaU  replied  in  a 


Dlfirirt'  of  the  Rfmnnttniucf.  Milton,  who  had  assailed 
the  original  Remonstrance,  and  was  the  grateful  {Mipil 
of  Thomas  Yuimg,  now  brought  out  Amntadtmkmt  cm 
tK«  ftrmtmiirmtif  lirftnef,  A  rejoinder  from  bishop 
Ilriir-  s"ii  folluneil.  lo  which  Milton  r«>]»'n<li  i  in  Iti42 
liy  bit  cclcbratcil  AiHiitfpj  for  'Smtitiiiiiuuns.  These 
proiltictions  thtis  all  hang  together.  Their  object  and 
intcrde|K-ndence  are  pointed  out  in  the  author's  Second 
Dfi'tncr  fur  thf  I'roftlr  of  KHt^onS, 

In  Uii:!,  diirinj;  bri<  f -n|«Tiority  of  the  Cavalieni, 
Miliun,  now  in  bis  tliirty-iilih  year,  hastily  marrieil 
Maty  Powell,  a  gay,  thoughtless,  pretty  yirl  of  seven- 
teen*—the  daughter  of  Kicbard  Powell,  Esii.,  of  For« 
rest  Hill,  near  8hoto\*er,  Oxfortlsliire,  an  aetive  royal* 
i*t."  The  match  was  a  >inL;Mlar  and  ill-a"<>rt(  d  union. 
It  was  unhappy.  It  could  scarcely  have  Ucn  uthe^ 
wise.  The  fair  malignant,  in  her  young  beauty,  coidd 
not  endure  the  gloomy  yoke  of  her  sedate  Puritan  hus- 
band. After  the  honeymoon  was  over,  she  visited  her 
Hit  1m  r,  aii'l  rt  rii:ii'.icd  all  summer,  lu-vdli  vs  i.t  ibi-  en- 
treaties, remunstranoes,  and  connnand>  of  her  gniu  lord. 
He  turned  to  his  books,  and  to  the  cxamiitalion  of  niet 
IKiints  of  theological  ethics.  He  studied  the  nature  and 
obligations  of  marriage,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  foregone 
conclusion  to  divorce  hi'«  rcialcitrant  liri<le.  'I  lic  result 
of  his  eager  in(|uiries  was  1  hr  Ihxiriur  and  hitdplim 
of  Dieoret,  rulondtotht  (iiwd  o/boih  Srxes — published 
anonymously  in  1644.  Another  fruit  of  hu  studies  and 
ex|)eriences  was  his  undisguised  contempt  for  women. 
lUf.irc  coiicbidiiig  bis  iiujnirii-.  br  jTm-ci'dtil  to  the 
practice  of  his  theorx'  by  paying  his  addresses  to  an- 
other ftidiiMinff  young  lady.  Mrs.  Mitoon,  after  • 
year's  alictenee,  sought  a  reconciliation,  entreated  tut- 
giveness  on  her  knees,  was  itardoned,  and  returned  lo 
her  re[>elleiit  home,  .sbc  died  in  It'..>;!.  Itnvint;  three 
daughters,  the  only  cbiktren  of  the  poet,  who  grew  up 
without  cultare  or  cenpanionahip.  The  husband,  who 
took  back  the  wife,  <1id  not  put  away  his  »can<Ialous 
doctrine,  which  was  earnestly  deutnnieeil  He  enfnrc^d 
it  in  three  otlier  works:  T/ir  JuiUptieitt  of  Mirriin  liuctr 
coHcanii^  Dieorce;  Tetnukordtm,  a  consideration  of 
hia  fbor  diief  texts  of  Seriptnre  on  the  subject;  and 
Cttliift'ri'mi,  a  bitter  cast ignt ion  of  an  illiterate  and  anon- 
ymous o])|«<inent.  'I'hc  Culinterion  is  Milton's  solitari* 
attempt  at  humor— and  very  <|iiestioiiable  humor  it  is, 
except  as  ill-humor.  In  the  same  year  with  The  Doc- 
trine  of  IHrwm  appeared  the  Tmeittt*  on  Ktbmrtim, 
addrr-ssed  to  "Master  Samuel  Hartlib."  and  the  nobla 
A  rtopiiffifini.  or  Sjtetch  for  ihtt  I.iUr/i/  of  iiniirt^infd 
/'liiitvit/.  The  A  rtvpaifiticu  is  the  tiiic^t  i  f  Milton's 
prose  compositioaa  in  subject,  treatment,  spirit,  and  ex- 
pression. It  is  the  eaifiest  fif  the  f^and  Enirlish 
ments  for  the  liberty  (.rib)>  pn  ".  Wriilcu  with  the 
forms  of  tinek  orutury,  and  in  irniiniii'n  of  the  orations 
of  Isocraies,  its  stiff,  stalely,  and  sonorous  periisls  n>U 
on  with  involved  Hellenistic  phrase,  but  are  distin- 
inrished  by  fervor  nf  feelinir,  breadth  and  truth  of  oon> 

ception.  and  radiant  utterance.  I/rkey  ( HittiomUbut 
in  EiiiDpr,  ii.  MO)  Aiys,  "  I'be  Paradise  /mM  is,  indeed, 

scarcely  a  more  glorious  monnment  «f  the  gentua  ef 
Milton  than  the  ArrvpagUicQ^ 
Miltonli  pmae  style  ia  not  in  general  either  good  or 

attractive.  Ir  is  not  merely  intrif.-itc  and  ciitidinuis 
but  it  is  prolix,  vngatsMid.  and  xvcari-onic.  li-*  high 
re]iutation  has  been  derived  from  the  .1 /</>yM///iViW/,  and 
from  rare  bursts  of  rhetorical  brilliancy  in  other  writ- 
inpp*.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  proae  works  merita  the 

fiiioLrirs  bi-t  inid  uimui  tlic  ;;lorio!is  "pur|'li'  patches;" 
and  cviii  ilu-M-  are  more  wortby  of  admiral iou  than  of 
uiiri'ftrir'ted  praiw*. 

(>u  March  Id,  1G49 — six  weeks  after  the  execution 
of  Charlea  I— Miltot  was  ap|i«>intcd  secretary  for  for- 
eijrn  tongues  to  llie  Council  of , State,  lie  liail  probably 
gained  tbe  favitr  of  ibc  l.'i  publiian  antboriiicn  by  his 
'I'tiinrr  t'f  KipffS  and  i  >>  st ,  vtti'inK  on  llif  Ai  tiiAtt  of 

Ptace  in  Ireland.  He  hekl  the  position  till  a  short  tiine 
befom  the  Restoration;  but  tlie  aalaiy  waa  redueed  bgr 
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nearly  one  balf  after  1656;  and  after  1859,  wlien  lie  be- 

caino  lilind,  the  iliitics  wcro  (lisclinrL;!  ^.  tir-t.  l>y  I'liilip 
Meiiiluw'C8,  ami  olMTwards  by  Amln  w  MarviU.  The 
•ppoiiitracnt  called  him  away  frum  |)rei>araliuns  fur 
his  Aithuian  epiC|  whicb  waa  publiabcd  towaida  tbe 
Oom  of  hi*  life  ai  a  Htttorie  of  BrUamk. 

IUh  lir^t  t.i^k  iiiulcr  his  political  ta.'*kma>tpis  was  F.i- 
konorlnsii ill  aii>wer  to  ihc  HtttUiL-r — ilic  |i<iliiioal 
teManicnt  aM-rilMil  to  Charles  I,  and  b^iicalheil  by  liim 
on  the  acair«>l<l  to  his  people  llUton'a  icpty  ia  bold, 
f. defiant;  breaihiiiK  all  the  exhiiantinig:  airt  oTMngtane 
fri'dliMii.  Ii'.it  <'<i.')r>c'.  \  i[ii|K-rativibP>'*-''>*"*''"^-  un^c-ii- 
eruu2t.  It  wai4  a  suitable  prcluda  for  the  l^liii  "  A|m*1o- 
gies  for  the  Pco|»le  of  EngUnd"  {Dtfauio  pro  PupuUt 
Ani/tictitto,  Prima  et  Stfumlu),  composed  in  1651  and 
l«>r>4  ai*  a  roriitation  of  tbe  celebrated  acholar  Salmaciiia. 
Ill  hia  var:<>ll^  '•  Li-tters  of  Slate"— cxiviiiliii^;  from  Aii;:. 
lU,  l(H9,  to  May  15,  IGoD — includin);  the  "Manifesto  of 
the  Lord  Protector"  in  1055,  Uierc  are  many  luAy  senti- 
ments and  sounding  perkids;  but  it  would  be  ecarcdy 
lUr  to  tranxfer  to  the  secretary  Ihc  praise  for  saf{ac-ioua 
OT  audacioii.H  iMillcy.  which  may  biloii^'  fxclusively  to 
the  Republican  couiiciUunt,  or  to  the  f^rcat  Hcpublican 
sovereign.  CiwnweU  was  not  a  nan  to  borrow  his  pol- 
icy from  a  subordinatei  and  froai  a  subordinate  aweii 
into  nnaenipulous  homs(;e  by  hts  resolute  character. 

In  the  composition  of  the  M/I/io  /i//  t/n  I't<>],lr  nf 
EnyUtnd  Miltmi's  ai^t  gave  way.  As  early  aa  1U44  it 
had  bean  aerioorty  impaired  by  moeh  atody,  frequent 
TipK  and  constant  writing.  He  became  totally  blind 
in  16.V2.  He  was  warnc<l  by  his  physicians  to  abstain 
from  literan.'  labor.  lie  rofu«i'<l  i<>  span-  liis  ryes  by 
the  renuiidaiion  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  high  pa- 
triotie  duty.  He  studied  and  wrote  for  his  party  and 
conntrk'  till  "the  drop  riorone"  totally  darkened  his  vi- 
sion. The  nsMTlion  of  bis  lofty  re«olvc  is  imbedded  in 
his*  Siroiiil  /f'j'iiirt   /'I'l   thr  /'lojili-  11/  Euijlunil,  ami  a 

touching  account  of  tbe  advancing  stages  of  his  bliud- 
maa  ia  ^ven  in  a  letter  to  a  Greek  friend,  wbiefa  b  noch 
leas  imown  than  hi<<  pathetic  allusions  to  his  irreat  pri- 
vation in  the  Pamdist  the  Hnumm  Af/onhtis,  ami 
two  of  hi*  miniots. 

8liut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  cut  off  from  the  direct 
IMituit  of  his  oflleial  dutiei^  dnmd  penbnal  eomnaiiiou 
with  his  books,  the  companion.*)  of  his  Military  hours, 
Blilton'^thou^ht.M  were  turned  inwards  eniiiloye<l  on  po- 
etic visions,  and  fe<l  with  the  tri'aMires  of  va.si  mem- 
ory. During  the  long  years  of  darkness  and  euforoed 
leiaare,  he  grarinally  euneeived  and  moulded  and  eom- 

raencetl  his  /V/nf'/»V  f.oxf.  When  <  "nimwrll  died,  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  rctiimt'd,  aiui  the  hope  ttr  fear  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  line  occupied  the  imblic  ex- 
pectation. The  blind  seer  then  resumed  his  political  la- 
bwa,  endeavored  to  preatrve  or  to  impnwrethie  recent  oa^ 

d(  r  in  IheChUKh,  and  to  uphold  the  Inic  s<-h(>me  of  f^iv- 
eniinent,  in  several  small  ])ublii:ations.  His  ideas  of  re- 
ligious and  civil  freedom  toleretetl  only  view:*  consonant 
in  spirit  with  his  own ;  and  would  have  sought  to  per- 
petuate Engliah  freedom  and  repablicaniam  by  rendering 
the  remnant  of  the  l^ontr  I'nrliament  n  close,  pemmneiit. 
and  selF-renewin^rolii^arcby.  His  ur^'i  nt  cluinors  awoke 
no  echo.  His  voice  was  twt  faint,  too  wild,  too  foreign 
to  the  noceastties  of  the  countiy  and  th«  time,  and  to 
the  wisdom  of  sober  atateamanship,  to  meet  with  any 
acceptance.  Fairfax  and  ^loiik  insurwl  Chnrlc*  ITs  re- 
turn to  his  ancestral  thnme.  Milton's  |M>liii>'ai  ble  was 
endM,  AU  his  hopes,  all  bis  dreams,  all  i  Iieri>lied 
plans,  were  turned  to  dust  and  ashes.  IW,  furkini, 
ontlawed,  hdpleaa,  bat  not  wholly  dejected,  lie  entered 
nn  til.  i.r^t  period  of  hia  Ufb  in  difficulty  and  danger 
and  tliftress. 

IV.  Prrioii  16W)  .Ui74.— The  closing  years  of  Milton's 
life  oflTer  little  biographioal  detail.  He  was  blind,  in 
want,  helpless:  shunning  the  world,  and  shnnned  by  it. 
Vane  ami  other  loaders  of  the  lately  dominant  faction 
petislwd  on  the  scafl'uld;  others  were  outlawed!  or  ex- 
iled. Milton  WW  tlucataoedwitlitba  like  ftte  in 


sei^uence  of  his  prompt  and  virulent  denunciation  of  hia 

slniii,'li!er(  d  inmiarcb.  He  was  .-pnr<  d.  irrniiiioii  sjv-. 
ihrougb  ilie  intercestaion  of  Sir  \\  illiain  UaveiMnt.  He 
was  cum|K-lled  tu  remain  in  hiding.  His  actond  wile, 
n^  Woodoock,  had  died  in  1669,  within  a  year  nf  Im  r 
marriage.  He  took  a  third  in  1665,  Elizabeth  Marshal, 
daughter  of  Sir  Kdward  ^larshal,  of  (.  behhire.  ;«hc 
must  have  l>een  a  young  bride,  as  she  bun'ived  her  hus- 
band more  than  tifty  years.  Of  bia  aeeond  and  third 
wivea^  of  hia  daiighicn  in  their  young  womanboiHl,  of 
his  domeatie  lift^  of  his  Intercourse  with  his  still  re- 
maining friend-.  ;iri  i  ly  anytbing  is  lu;ir<l  at  tl.i~  ]«- 
riud.  Andrew  .Marvell  and  a  few  other  iniimalc*  still 
consoled  bis  lonc  lineM  and  obscurity  with  (In  ii  fn  i  IM 
attachment.  Drydcn,  in  the  fluab  of  his  young  and 
gariaih  reputation,  did  reverence  to  him :  but  tbe  deso- 
late poet  di»ap]K-ars  from  public  gaze,  and  iXjmmuues 
with  his  thoughta,  his  memories,  and  his  liud.  "For- 
getting the  world,  and  of  the  world  fbigut,"  he  worked 
out  bis  immortal  fame.  Content  with  "audience  fit, 
though  few,"  ho  created  lh««e  wondnms  poems,  which 
were  the  siiblininte<l  e>seiicc  nf  liis  life  nml  learning 
and  labors — his  own  undying  glory,  and  the  pride  of  tha 
English  tongue. 

Sviieu  ]Uilton  retired  from  the  plague  in  Loodon,  ia 
1665,  to  the  house  which  Elwood,  the  Quaker,  had  pre- 
sented to  him,  at  Chalfimt,  in  Buekiiigbanishire,  he  cx> 


MfltODlB  CMtaga  at 


hibited  to  bis  friemis  the  MS.  of  Paradite  I.<vtt.  It 
may  have  liccn  untinishetl.  it  was  sold,  April  27, 16<>7, 
to  Samuel  Simmono,  of  L4>n(k>n,  fur  £b  «lown,  and  £ft  Ol 
each  of  three  future  contingenciea.  Oidy  two  pujwuilJ 
were  made,  whence  it  ia  inferred  that  lesa  than  SMO 
copies  were  di-ioscil  df  in  the  seven  years  preceiling  bii 
death.  Titis  )nH'ni  was  the  crowning  lalnir  of  the  |iueis 
life.  It  had  engagc-d  his  thoughts  as  early  as  1654, ( 
had  occupied  his  soUtaiy  meiiitations  during  tha  < 
ing  years.   It  bad  been  completed  amid  the  bofateroias 

lieeiiM-.  anil  obscene  dissonance,  and  reckless  deb.iin  hi  ry 
of  the  Kesloration.  He  hud  {saired  into  it  nil  (be  wealth 
of  learning  and  reflection  and  obsrn  a(ioii.  and  exp^ 
riencc  gathered  in  aatudious,  thoughtful,  and  full  life— 
crysullizing  into  ndiant  gems  the  rich  matcfiala  ke 
employed,    lika'hiaown  1'andemonium. 

"Ont  of  the  earth  a  fiibric  hnjre 
Itnse  like  an  exhalniion,  with  (he  souiid 
Of  liulcet  symphonies,  and  voices  sweet." 

From  his  college  days  he  had  contemplated  the  prodtxv 

tion  of  a  great  poem.  In  pennr>'  and  wretcheilncs.*  and 
scorn  he  achieved  his  ideal,  alter  (he  lapM;  of  a  w  hole 
stormy  genera(ion.  The  currents  of  hia  life  changed  the 
oouiae  of  his  fancies.  He  renounced  the  charms  of  oM 
romance  to  sing  the  aongs  of  heaveai.  and  ■*  teD  of  thini^ 
inviiilib-  t<«  mortal  sigbt." 

3Iil«in  selected  for  bis  subject  the  fall  of  man — a  sub- 
ject of  untveraal  interest— of  ^Mcial  intertat  to  aU  b»> 
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Ihwn  in  tbc  rnkmptioit— of  mora  p6ciilttr  intcntt  to 

Ihe  ivIijjiiiu.H  ontlllI^'ix>'t^^  ni;.l  n  !<  rmers  of  thp  ITtli  ocn- 
tary;  aud  preH!nuiifnily  atirai  uve  to  Milton  frum  bis 
jHriiliar  idiatyiiGnMi'A.  It  wti.-.  no  new  tbeme.  In 
whule  or  in  part  it  bad  boeu  treated  bjr  ATito*  in  tb« 
6lli  ceotary :  by  OMnaa  in  th«  0tb;  by  Piraba  FakiH' 
■HI  in  the  I<Uli;  liy  Kra  (tiacumu,  of  Vcrniu'i.  in  the 
Ittb;  by  the  roediwval  writt  r-s  of  niirat-le  U*lwe«n 
tbe  lUb  and  16tb;  by  Andreini  in  the  17th,  and  by 
otbcrwritcn.  To nmt of  tbeaepredocoaon Milton  was 
biMitcd,  without  «M!rifldn||t  Int  own  c 
i:y,  which  ^taniiis  r  \cry  pai^c  «  iih  the  seal  of  his  dwn 
majesty.  11c  hesitated  i«n;;  l)cliirf  m  tiling  tbe  form  of 
tbe  pocn.  His  f^ins  was  dbtim  ily  lyrical,  bot  the 
M;  M  i4f  A'iUinig  bad  oxbauKcd  ibe  compass  of 
tbe  lyric  ataun,  and  itemWMtiatad  its  inmilBcicni  y.  1 1  e 
trii-da  dramatic  cast,  and  commenced  the  |ilay  with  Sa- 
tan's invocation  to  tbe  sun  in  the  fourth  book.  Ilin 


The  death  Inroked  came  eoon.   He  sank  rapidly  onder 

attackx  iif  ;iiiiit.  wliich  bccanie  ImIIi  nicirc  fti  i)i!rni 
mure  violent;  yet  in  his  |»ari>xy.«ni.> ••  he  would  be  very 
cheerful,  and  sing."    He  e.\|iire<i  placidly  in  his  own 
bouse  on  Sunday,  Nov.  and  the  aecr  of  things  ce- 

lestial waa  bttried  near  his  fiitlier,  who  had  ao  sanguindy 

clierished  his  yumi;; 

it  would  lie  presumptuous  tu  close  ibis  concise  notice 
of  John  Milton  with  any  summary  estimate  of  ours 
upon  his  chaiacter  and  geitius.  lie  may  be  admired 
ilial  original-  i  l>y  all— he  can  be  judged  only  by  bis  (lecn.  ''It  may 
U-  duiiliif  l."  -.•ty>  Waller  S.  l^iidor,  "  wIk  iIut  ilic  Cre- 
ator ever  created  one  altogether  ^ront  as  Milton— 
taking  into  one  view  at  once  U\h  manly  virtues,  his  aife* 
perhnman  genius^  bis  seal  for  truth,  for  true  |neiy«  tnw 
freedom,  his  eloquence  in  dl»|>layitig  it,  his  con  torn  pt 
of  jicrsonnl  imiwit.  his  ^,'liiry  and  exultation  in  liis  i-onii- 
try's."  "Aliiton,"  says  Macau  lay,  "did  not  strictly  l<e- 
ttmpenonnges,  the  scene,  the  action,  i  long  to  any  of  the  classes  which  we  have  detk  hljcd. 

tie  was  not  a  Fuiitan.  He  was  noi  a  Fnetbinluf; 
He  was  not  a  Cavalier.  In  his  chaiaeter  the  noblest 
ipinlities  of  every  party  were  combined  in  harmonious 
union.  .  .  .  We  arc  not  much  in  the  habit  of  idol- 
izing eiilier  the  living  or  the  Uca<l;  but  there  are  a 
few  charsrtais  which  have  atood  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  severest  tests,  which  have  been  tried  in  the  fur- 
nace and  linve  provn!  pure  wliii  !i  have  Im  ih  didarc^ 
sterling  I  y  the  gtiicnil  consent  of  maukind,  and  which 
are  visibly  siam|>cd  with  the  inuige  and  aopeiaeriptioa 
of  the  Mo«t  Ii  igh.  These  gnat  men  we  trust  we  know 
how  to  prize;  and  of  these  was  Miltoiu  .  .  .  Ilis 
thoughts  nri'  |K)werfuI  not  only  to  ih  liglii.  luu  lo  ele- 
vate and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can 
study  either  the  life  or  tbe  writings  of  the  great  (xtet 
and  patriot  without  aspiring  to  emulate,  not  inde<Ht  tbe 
sublime  works  with  which  bis  geniu.t  has  enriclied  our 
literature,  but  the  ze.il  with  which  be  luliond  fur  the 
public  good,  tbe  fortitude  with  which  be  endured  every 
private  calamity,  tlialofky  disdain  with  which  he  looked 
down  on  temptation  and  dangers,  the  deadly  hatred 
which  he  bore  to  \aif(ot»  aud  tyrants,  and  toe  faith 
which  iio  s<>  !.ii  riily  kept  with  hit  oooDtiy  and  witb  hil 
fame"  (Htsay  oh  Miliou). 

LiUttiturr.  —  Miltunic  bibliognipliy  u  ao  czteniiva 
that  it  would  be  ridicnlous  to  rnntneratc  even  the  most 
im|K>rtant  works.  A  general  n  ference  to  AIHIkum'.  Diet. 
<i/  Biit.  (iii'l  Amer.  Aulhor*,  will  answer  a  better  pur- 
pose than  any  copious  liu  presented  here,  it  may  then 
suffice  to  mention  a  few  authorittea  of  special  interest 
for  the  aaslitance  they  afford  for  the  appre<  iation  «if  the 
fKjet  ami  his  laln-rM.  Ma.sMin,  l.ijV  dini  Tinn  s  uf  Mil  im, 
mirralftl  i»  cinuc  rti.jii  trilh  the  Pi  lidnil,  Ho^UitiuMiculy 
and  Literary  Uitlory  of  kit  Time  (Lund.  3  vols.  Hvoi 
1859  sq.;  sttU  nnSnishcd);  Keightley,  Aeeotmi  of  At 
Life,  Opituotu,  and  Wrilinrjt  of  Jnhn  Mihnn  (LontL 
185i>,  8vo):  nryrlgw,  Thr  I'mdntl  Workx  of  Jol^t  Mil- 
ton  ( bind.  1h:)."i,G  vcds.  12mo)  ;  St. .John,  Thr  Pn>ff  Work* 
€ff  John  MiUoH  (liond.  6  vols.  12mo)i  Prendergast,  v4 
cosipfcto  CwMPitfanoe  to  th»  HitHenl  Worta  of  John  MU- 
ton  than  tbe  crociflxinn.  By  the  fomptation  Chrisit's  j (^f»'l''«''' l'*''''-^^*)  5  Hamilt  ii.  O? /v'"' /'"yf  rji  iV/m«- 
dirinity  waa  earned;  it  was  scarcely  attesKd  bv  the ' "/      Life  of  John  Mth,„,  iCamacn  .Society); 


Itothadnuna.  Uetinally 
adopted  the  epic  mrodd,  without  eraating  a  true  epic. 

f  rrli.-  lyrir  -;>irit  aii  l  strong  predominance  of  bis  own 
pcTMisiabty  ?iill  remain.  If  Satan  i.<<  his  hero,  .Satan  is 
a  gluritied  though  fallen  iOM^  of  Milton  himself.  Tbe 
poen  is  lingular,  alona,  mufipioacbed,  a  work  «ui  rjmf 
m.  As  Wowlswotth  said  of  the  poet's  soul,  the  poem 

"  \V;i!<  like  a  i>tar,  and  dwelt  npnrt. 
It  had  A  voice  wbuse  •ootid  wna  like  the  sea, 
Pare  as  the  naked  beavena,  aktJestle,flrse.'' 

There  is  neither  need  nor  mom  ben-  for  any  criticism 
of  thl«  noble  masteqiieco.  It  is  nearly  jKrlVct  in  .tul>- 
ji'i  t.  plan,  iraitersonations,  M  iitimeiit.s  moral  aim,  lan- 
guage, decoration,  episodes,  aud  rhythm.  It  ia  un- 
eqadlcd  in  grandeur,  anbllnrily,  verisimilitude  of  inven- 
liuii,and  pathnii.  The  blemishes  indicated  liy  Addison 
anit  other  censors  are  less  failures  of  the  pKt  than 
v»i  .ili.'itsscs  uf  the  the«)logian,  as  may  ix-  sei  a  from  bia 
treatise  Dt  Doctrma  Chrittiam.  Kveii  the  blsuk  verse, 
«bieb  was  adopted  by  bin  on  an  erroneous  theor}-,  and 
wouUhavp  faile<l  utterly  in  feebler  hands.  I  KTonies  with 
Mm  "the  Dorian  m<MM!  nf  flutes  and  s«ifi  recorders."  All 
tluf  lavish  rhetoric  of  (iraise  of  Macaulay,  in  the  *p.irk- 
\ixtg  «may  which  his  matured  judgment  diaaj^vcd 
thioa((bont,  may  be  bestowed  on  the  /Vimdbe  Lo»r. 

Pouryesrs  after  tbe  completion  of  this  («ignal  work, 
Milton  brought  forth  liis  J'iii-iitJiiK>  Jinftiiitfd  and  .V<»/«*ori 
.\'j>mi»ir*,  I'bc  fonner  was  preferred  liy  tbe  poet  to  its 
gitater  pccdeoeasar,  was  its  natural  counterpart,  and 
pebably  waa  derigiwd  in  its  opening  lines.  Tbe  au- 
thor's partiality  for  this  smaller  work  doiibtlos^s  rested 
on  theok>gical  caprices;  but,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  has 
Mhkiiig  excellences  of  its  own.  It  ia  more  quiet,  more 
mHoth,  mon  uniform,  and  more  aymmetricaL  Its  rs- 
tfsnee  has  a  gentler  glow  than  the  fierce  splendor  of 
the  more  impj>«in;;  i>oeni.  Its  habitual  depreciation 
may  l>e  due  to  the  r^uie  cauw  which  wcured  the  |>a- 
rMital  preference^ t lie  mistake  in  determining  the  su- 
ptoe  moment  of  the  Saviour's  life,  as  the  snliject  of 
Iks  tale.  The  temptation  was  mote  signMcant  to  Mil- 


rcely 

crucifixion,  according  to  his  views.  The  Sinimi.n  Ago- 
nisia  is  Greek  in  form  and  espresaioa;  UeUew  in  con- 
eeptien  and  spirit;  English  and  pemonal  in  aim.   It  is 

a  aMrt>T's  death-soiii,'  the  at'oiii/iiiL:  •iv.-iil  nf  Milton's 
emsbed,  mangled,  writhing,  but  triumphant  wml ;  cx- 
P<«tulating,  lika  Job  widi  tb«  Abni^y  and  the  Om- 
,who 

••  Now  bath  cast  me  off  as  never  known. 
And  to  th<i«e  cruel  enemies. 
Whom  1  by  bis  up)M>lutaient  had  provoked, 
Lett  roe,  with  the  irreparable  loss 
Of  fight,  reserved  alive  to  be  repeated 
The  vnhjert  of  their  crncItT  and  scorn. 
■Nor  nm  I  in  the  list  of  ihein  that  honet 
Hojiele*"  :iie  all  niy  evil.-,  all  renicdilMli 
Tlim  otic  [.r  lytT       rem  liti-,  tnijjht  1  bebaatd, 
NoloDK  |>eiitlon:  fpeedj  death, 

The  duseofall  aqr  misarlea,  and  the  balm." 


Dunster,  ro«.<u"</f;  fi^ioj«  on  J/iY/on'y  Kmly  litadini/,  attd 
o>  the  Prinui  Ulaamia  ^the  J'aradise  Lost  (Loud.  isOO) ; 
Coleridge,  leetenw  on  Shaketpearr  tmd  MUton  (Lond. 

1X57);  ChanniniT.  lii  mnrhx  an  thf  rli  inicti  r  nnrf  (.'iniut 
of  . Wilton;  I>e  (^uiiicey.  Mihnn,  \i\  Ih- >,hiiji,-iil  Entay  ; 
•Skcats,  //i*t.  of  the  h'l  ,,  <  h>i,  ,  !„  .<  ,f  Kmjlniid,  p.  61; 
Perry,  Ch.  JJi$t.  vuL  ii ;  TuUucb,  J'uriUm  /Mderf,  ch.  v; 
Hunter,  BeHgiotn  Tkm^  in  Km/lami  (see  Index,  vol 
iii) ;  Ilallam,  //iV. f.it.  (HarY>cr"s  edition),  ii,  37'>  sq. ; 
Hume,  //w^  of  J-Jiif/I'iutl,  ch.  Ixii ;  Kilto,  .lourmil  if  Sac 
Lit.  i,  l';i(>  s<|. ;  vol.  xxiii ;  '  hri.itian  F.j<uniiii  r,  ii,  423  sq.; 
iii,  2d  sq.;  v^oL  Ivii;  Jietrtupeciiee  Ktv.  1825,  vuL  xtr| 
Emeiaon,  in  the  North  A  met.  Rev.  Ixxxii,  888  sq.;  Bib- 
With.  Snr.  1889,  p.  8.".7 :  I  wr.o.  ] j  :  I/,  //,.  Qh.  Jfe|,.  1850, 
IK  4S)u  sq.;  JirUiih  Jin:  May,  lHo9;  JSJinb,  Jiev. 

April,  1880;  Load Oii* Am. April,  1872;  rtaaoot^JI^ 
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atul  Cril.  Mitn  llanift ;  llaync,  Voiiteinpnrary  RtT.  Aup. 
1878 ;  Brit.  Qu.  Uev.  Jan.  IH7 1 ,  p.  11 5 ;  July,  1»72.  \\  1 11 
aq.;  July,  p.  Ill  sq.;  I'rttb.  Qii.  tUv.  April,  1872, 
•rt.  X;  Cnthotie  World,  Feb.  1, 1873.  Thone  who  deffirr 
t'l  kiu)W  1m>\v  tlif  Knuli.-'h  lioniiT  is  rck^Trili  1  I.y  a  in- 
tiou  whtMC  ta»<t(>  m)«l  habits  of  tbou^^ht  (Jitter  m<»t  wiilely 
from  the  Angl<>-.Sa.xon  race,  may  consult  the  article 
''Milton"  ill  the  Biographie  UnieerttUe,  frum  the  pen 
•  of  the  jut^lly-cclebratwl  French  critic  Mllcmain.  He 
admits  that  Milton's  pii-tiire  nfoiir  lir-i  |inniit.s  in  Kdcn 
■urpa»ei,iii  ^ci-ful  aud  touching  i«iinpiicity,  aiiytbin;; 
10  be  foiuid  in  (lie  creaUona  of  any  other  |Miet,  ancient 
or  moderoi  and  that  the  human  imagination  has  pnn 
daced  nothinfc  more  grand  or  more  sublime  than  mnw 
f)ortioiw  of  I'linuiUf  /.out.  CorafMirc  al*o  the  lati  ly  i*- 
aiMd  work  on  the  liittory  of  Engtith  f.iltratuty  hy  Taine 
(Lond.nMlN.T.1872,2  vola.8vo)$  (icofTmy,  KtuHfs  mr 
lea  PimphlrtM  PoUUquti  et  Rrlir/iettx  de  AliUon  (Paris 
1848),  ainl  Rrmf  Chritinmr,  IH69,  p.  19  iq.  A  revised 
edition  of  Milton's  pt»  fir,il  in<rL»  is  now  prtparini;  iin- 
dw  the  editofahip  of  I'rof.  Ma&aon,  the  able  biographer 
of  MIltoD,  and  a  nniltiiiwHHW  wotker.  Tbera  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  forthcomiiif;  portion  of  Milton'ft  work* 
will  hcriafli  T  Ix'  I  he  »<i8n<lard  edition  of  the  p<K'tical 
writiiiu'-"  nt  .lobn  Millon.    {it.  Y.  11. ) 

Mimftnail  (from  the  Saniicht  mdn,  to  investigate ; 
hmet^VOimStf^mentigatim)  ia  the  coUecti^'c  name  of 
two  of  the  nix  divisions  of  orthodox  Hindd  philosophy, 
isce  HiNi>f  i>M.  ThoHC  two  divisions  are  rv»|>cclivcly 
di«lin;:ni-hcil      Ptirrtt-mimunm  and  L'tlarn-mimanta, 

the  latu-r  being  mure  commonly  called  Ved&tta  (q.  v.)i 
while  the  fonner  k  btielljr  otjrled  MfmSnd.  KMire 

writer*  rank  tbeMlm&nsA  with  the  five  other  philosoph- 
ical systems;  btit  the  term  philo*>pliy— n.n  niider>>tiHMl  in 
a  Mur<i|K'an  wiim' — can  scarcely  Ik'  applitd  to  it,  ns  it  is 
m-iiher  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  abaoiute  or  of 
the  homan  mind,  nor  with  the  Tarioua  eateRotiee  of  ex- 
istence in  j^eiieral  -  topics  wliich  arc  dealt  with  more  or 
le!*«  by  the  other  tivc  philoMipliies.  The  object  of  the 
Mlm;'ni.*ii  is  in  reality  simply  lo  lay  down  a  corrrct  in- 
terpretation of  auch  Vetlic  passages  as  refer  to  the  Brali- 
minie  ritual,  to  solve  doubt*  wherever  they  may  exist 
on  matters  rrinrfrnin;;  sacrifii'inl  nct«.  nii'l  to  r»'<<iiicile 
discrepaiii-it's — aix-ordiiij;  l<>  ilie  MSiiKiiisn  alHays  ap- 
parent only — of  Vedic  texts. 

The  foundation  of  thia  ^'stem  is  therefore  preceded 
by  a  oodlflcatUMi  of  tW  three  principal  Vcdaa  f  the  AMirtb 
Voila,  the "Athai^nn."  never  nitaiiieil  in  India  tiiirh 
Coiisi<leration  paid  to  the  others  mul  is  not  iini\t  r>ally 
accepted  W  •  Veda  (ij.  v.) J— the  Rik,  Black -Yajus. 
and  SAman— and  by  the  exiatence  of  schools  and 
theories  which,  by  their  different  interpretations  of 

the  Vedic  ritf.<.  had  Iw'u'nn  to  cniiancer.  or.  in  reality, 
had  tudangen-d  a  o>rr«  ci,  or  at  least  authoritative  un- 
derstanding of  the  Vedic  texts%  It  is  the  mrthiNl,  how- 
ever, rtlaptcd  by  the  MimAnsA  wMch  imparted  to  it 
a  hifrher  character  than  that  of  a  mere  commentarr, 
and  all'ixvtd  it  to  Im-  liokoil  up-m  as  a  idiilosophy;  for, 
in  the  tir'^t  plate,  ilie  topics  explained  do  not  follow  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Vedic  writings,  espe- 
cially in  the  Ikahminie  portion  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.) ; 
they  an*  nrran^  accordini;  to  certain  categories,  sitch 
fis  (uiil''  rli;i!i\ ( 111  imliii  c  t  [in  ocpt.  concurrent  effi- 
cacy, co-i.rdinntc  efl"ect,etc. ;  and.  nrondly,  each  tojiic  or 
case  is  disensaed  aocording  to  n  recrular  scheme,  which 
conpriaes  the  proposition  of  the  subject-matter,  the 
doubt  or  qoestion  arising  upon  it,  the  prima  fnrie  or 
wri.iii,'  rir;;iiMii  tit  apfilifd  t.i  it.  ilie  correct  ar^Miineiit  in 
r  I'liiai  lull  of  the  latter,  ami  the  conclusion  devolving 
fri'iu  it.  Some  .siilijccts  treated  of  in  the  Mimiins.-i,  in- 
cidentally, as  it  were,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, lielonp  likewise  rather  to  the  sphere  of  philo- 
ftipliic  th'iii_lil  than  to  thatof  eommentat.  rial  criticism 
' — KiK'h.for  instance,  as  the  aasnriation  ol  articulate  sound 
with  sense,the  similarity  of  words  in  ditTerrnt  languages, 
the  ins|>iralion  or  eternity  of  the  Veda,  the  invisible  or 
■piiitaal  operation  of  pious  acts,  etc 


The  reputed  founder  of  this  system  is  Jaimini— «/ 
unknown  date — who  taught  it  In  twelve  book%  eack 

subdivided  into  four  chapters,  except  the  third,  tixth, 
and  tenth  books,  which  contain  eifjht  chapter*  each; 
ilic  cha|)ter>',  aj^ain,  an-  divideil  into  sections,  j:»iurjllv 
coni|irising  several  SOlras  or  aphorisms,  Imk  aametioM.'S 
only  one.  The  extant  commentary  on  this  olisCM 
work  is  the  Bhdthyu  of  Sabara-swAmin,  which  waicril- 
ically  annotate<l  by  the  great  MlmAiiMi  autharitT,Kl»> 
m.-irila-swaniin.  t)ut  of  tln^c  «  rks.  which,  in  ihrir 
turn.  i)uote  several  others,  appartutly  lust,  baa  aiisma 
great  numl>er  of  otlier  writings,  explaininir  and  dud* 
dating  their  predecesstjrs.  The  best  compendiuro.anNWf 
these  miMlrrn  works,  is  the  Jittmtuiifit-tri^ayi-maU-rit' 
liirii.Uy  the  ivlebrateil  Mi'idhavacharva  v.).— ("hsm- 
beni,  C'^dap.  s.  v.  bee  AluUena,  Thf  RiUgiumi  Amcl* 
tfHkdkl^Uoaoplif  (Umd.  1860) :  the  Bev. K.  MLBw- 
erjew,  DuiUh/uh  on  the  HmJu  Pkilvmjihfi  (I^nd.  \^\); 
Chunder  Dutt.  A>.«oy  on  ike  l  etltttifa  (Calcutta,  1861); 
lJunckcr,  (iftch.  dtt  A  //er«ii(aM^i,SW;  OariM^  Ttm  Gnm 
BtliffioM,  p.  1 IC  si{. 

Mina  (in  (Jreek  /n  o.  A.  V.  *•  jwund*^,  a  weight  nni 
coin  which.  aci\>riHn;,'  to  the  Attic  staii<lard.  wss  <(juii- 
alent  to  l(M  drarfitiur  ( I'lutarch,  .So/ow,  xvi;  l*liny,XAi, 
109)  or  Komaii  dtnurii,  i.  e.  (estimating  the  txtnffi 
value  at  the  time  of  Christ)  about  $16.  It  is  the  moi 
nameil  in  the  parable  of  Luke  xix,  13  sq.,  where  the 
HiiiuiMil  juiiif  \-<  tlHrcfore  some  !rlti«Mt.    ()n  th<» 

other  liajul,  the  miim  nuiitioned  in  I  Mace,  xiv,  24 
(comp.  w,  18)  is  a  weight,  and  (as  being  origiually 
equivalent  to  the  lleb.  shtM)  it  may  he  reckoned  at 
8220  Ptirts  grains  (Hockh,  MrtrtL  Unlfrnck,  IM); 
and  the  sum  of  10<H)  miitir  of  g<ddinNlldUMIiaaMNaM  IS 
about  ^16,910.  N.'c  MoMiV. 

Diffimnt  firom  this  is  tlie  ttumek  (l^),ofi|ri> 
nally  Hkcwi-c  a  \veit;lit.hiit  il  of  llie  pre*  ious  ni«l«l> 
and  hence  ultimately  determining  the  value  of  ruin. 
The  word  has  perha|ia  an  etymoloipca]  conosction  with 
the  tirctk  viiitn.    See  MhrrKOHXiV. 

Miu^aus  (i.  c.  df  ui'  IS.  /in  ftict )  is  the  name  of  a 
Jewish  sect  meniione<l  in  the  writiii;;s  of  the  Clinrdi 
fathers.  This  b  only  auuiher  name  for  the  JV'asonMnf 
(<  I .  v.).   Comp.  Keiin,  Mm  </«•«,  p. 

Minard,  Abel,  a  prominent  lajman  of  the  Meth- 
odist EjMscopal  Chtticli,  noted  for  his  great  pbilanthrof  lic 
lahnrs,  was  bom  in  Massaebosetts  September  25. 1814^ 

ni»  failii  r  died  scsm  after  his  hirtli.  and  he  l  >st  hi* 
inoihiT  when  he  was  alsmt  eight  year^  (dd,  so  that  as  a 
mere  youth  he  was  left  idonc  in  the  world.  His  early 
life  was.an  earnest  struggle  fur  success;  he  was  sulij«c»> 
ed  to  aN  the  disadvantages  which  attend  those  who  are 
compelled  to  work  their  own  way  from  poverty  to  for- 
tune. He  learned  the  trade  of  a  tanner;  but  his  entrj.'}" 
of  character  soon  sought  a  broader  field  of  action  in 
business  operations,  which  proved  successful,  and  rapid- 
ly secured  bim  wealth  and  infloence.  In  1916  be  went 
to  ("nlironiia:  in  Im,'>i;  r<  nmvrd  to  I,<  <  kpurr,  N.  Y. ;  .inil 
in  ISW;  skilled  al  Morri-towii..X.  .1..  wht  re  he  dietl..lsn. 
.31,  Ih7I.  In  early  life  Mr.  Minard  was  a  member  of  the 
Free-will  Bapl  i»i  ^hurcb,  but  in  the  prime  of  bis  days  he 
neglected  his  Chtnrh  privileges.  In  the  spring  of  ISiO 
he  iniitfd  with  the  Mcthixlist  Episcopal  Church  at  Mcr- 
ri^to^^  n.  in  who»c  communion  he  sfient  his  last  days.  Id 
early  life  he  promised  his  God  that  if  he  would  Urn  butt 
be  would  give  away  the  tenth  part  of  bis  ioeooie^  and  hs 
dealt  oot  largely  to'  the  poor  and  to  the  Chinch ;  in  lattr 

years,  fearing;  that  he  had  not  Itept  the  vow  fullv.  t;c 
tail<'<l  not  to  make  compensation  fitr  his  ucglect  by  iiu- 
incrriii-  priv  ate  and  public  I >eiir factions*  The  rhurtbcs 
both  of  Morristown  imd  Lockport  woe  reaembertd  ia 
hia  wiU.  lie  also  left  a  sum,  (he  interest  of  which  is 
aiiiiiially  aii]dir-d  for  the  education  of  four  young  men  in 
Dn  w  Thisdogical  Seminarj'  at  Madison.  N.  .1.  Ikit  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life  was  the  establishment  of  the 
MinanI  Home,"  iu  Hovristowu  (valued  at  tfiO,000).  for 
theeduoationoftliefaiMleesplMiwofi  ' 
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borne  minisU?™  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  See 
.V«r  York  Christian  Adcucafe,  Juno  1M70;  IW. 
Buttz,  in  the  Ladiei  Repository,  1872.    (J.  H.W.) 

Minard,  Loais  Oxilllaume,  a  French  ecclcsi- 
ajtical  writer,  was  Jxth  at  I'arin  .lanuar\'3l,  1725.  Kil- 
ucatcil  at  the  0>llff;<^  of  France  hy  the  care  of  KivnnI, 
with  whom  he  was  a  favorite  pupil.hejoincil  ihe  '•  Hr<>th- 
ers  of  the  Chrwtian  Doctrine,"  and  was  api»inte<l  while 
still  younjj  to  some  of  the  »u|wrior  olfices  of  his  congre- 
gation. He  enteretl  the  necular  clergy  and  obtaineil  the 
bcDeticc  of  IJerry.  near  Paris.  Ilis  tolerance  and  easy 
profewion  of  rrliginn  hrought  upon  him  many  admoni- 
tions frwrn  his  suiieriors;  tinally,  ( .'hristophc  «lc  Ueau- 
mont,  archhishop  of  Pari*,  nuspondeil  him  from  hi»  m- 
crc-d  functions— havinj;  l)een  offendetl  hy  a  Ixxtk  that 
Minard  hatl  written,  enlitle<l  Pnnfijyriqvt  </«• 
Saittt  CkarUs  Horromfc.  Minan)  continucnl 
lo  dwell  amonc;  his  ex-parishiDners,  dcvotin-.: 
■11  hi-s  time  to  study  and  to  charily.  In  I77x 
he  refiu»ed  the  generalship  ctffered  him  by  the 
lay  hrvthren.  In  17'.*o  he  became  a  memlx  r  | 
of  I  he  Presbytcrj-  of  Paris,  He  die<l,  pK>r 
and  intirm,  at  Paris,  April  22, 171)H.  Ilesides 
the  Pitn*gyriq»f  ilr  Siiinf  CharUs  florrnmer, 
conilemnotl  by  the  Sorljonne  and  hi*  pn»visor 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  MinanI  wrote  .1  ri< 
OOJt  fideles  $ur  le  srhUmf  dtmt  P/Cf/lise  '!<• 
Franct  rst  mrruire"  (Paris,  1735,  Hvo),  In 
tljis  rract,  written  to  establish  poacc  with 
the  .I«nscni»t-».  he  says  that  all  parti<'s  should 
unite  to  establish  harmony  in  the  Church, 
ftjid  that  the  resistance  of  a  part  uf  the 
clergy  to  the  law*  is  as  injurious  to  the  di- 
vine *er\'ice  as  to  the  Htate.  It  was  replicil 
to  by  Kernaril  Ijimbert  la  Plaipne,  a  !>'►- 
nainioan  .Jansenist.  who,  aided  by  Maidtml, 
wn<te  four  I^rtlrfs  auj"  minisfret  dr  hi  ci-'U- 
rant  ^ylisr  const  it  utinnflU  (1795-17%).  Mi- 
nar<l  afterwards  re|ilied  to  these  by  a  Snj)- 
plemeni  to  tlic  .1  rM  ititx  FiiUUs.  See  A'oh- 
r^Uts  ttrlisitistiqvps  (Ctrerht,  iTiW);  l>ui. 
hisioriquf,  K  V.  -  llt»efer,  -Voiir.  Jiiog.  Gene- 
rals, XXXV,  591. 

Minaret  ('*r  Minar)  is  the  name  of  a 
tall  turret  usfd  in  Saraoi-nic  architcelure. 
The  minaret,  as  it  is  called  by  the  'rurk?", 
cunlaiii-s  a  staircase,  and  is  diviile<l  into  wv- 
eral  stories,  wiih  b.ilc«>ni('»  fr<im  which  the 
priests  summon  the  Moliammedans  to  prayer 
— bells  not  being  |K>rtnitted  in  their  reliijion 
[tee  MoiiAMMKi>AM.s>l  j — an<l  is  terminnted 
with  a  spirt-  or  imiamental  tiiiial.  Tbe  min- 
arets are  among  the  most  beautiful  fen tu res 
of  Mohammedan  aribiteciure,  and  are  an  in- 
variable accompaninient  of  the  mo^i^ues  (>|. 
v.).  In  Imlia,  minar*,  or  pillars  of  victory, 
are  fretiueutly  erectc<l  in  c<nn)e<;tion  with 
m<i^{ues;  srirae  of  these  are  lofty  and  splen- 
did raonunients,  that  of  KAtub,  at  Old  Delhi, 
being  W  feet  1  inches  in  dUmcter  at  the 
base,  and  about  250  feet  high.  They  are 
oft«n  built  on  a  plan  of  a  star-like  form,  and 
are  divided  into  stories  by  projecting  tjalcunica,  like  the 
minarefi. 

Minchah  (nnj"),  properly  a  gift  (as  often  ren- 
«lered)  or  present  (lien,  xxxii,  14 :  xix.21:  xliii,  II 
especially  to  nobles  and  kings  (Judg.  iii,  15;  1  Sam.  xi, 
23;  2  Chrotu  xvii,5, 11 ;  Psa.  xiv,  13;  Isa.  xxxix.  1 ;  1 
Kings  X,  25);  hence  tribiitt  from  a  subject  nation  (2 
Saxn.  viii,2,  *>;  1  Kings  v,  1  [iv,  21];  2  Kings  xvii.  4; 
Psa.  Lxxii,  10) ;  but  specitu-ally  an  offering  to  (  SihI.  i,  c. 
mcrific  (Isa.  i,  13;  1  Chron.  xvi,  20),  particularly  a 
bloodlesH  «»ne,  "  meat-offering,"  consisting  of  tlour.  meal, 
or  cakes,  with  oil  and  frankincense,  burned  upon  the  al- 
ttr  bv  il4elf,  or  in  connection  with  a  bloody  offering 
{JLtv,  it,  1  aq.;  vii,  9,  etc.).   See  Okkekim;. 


In  Jewish  liturgy  the  wonl  Minehah  is  the  technical 
term  for  the  alternoon  service  of  prayer.  Sec  Lirt'if 
uv  (I). 

Mincing  (TC^,  taphaph',  Isa.  iii,  IC)  occurs  in  the 
prophet's  dcs^-ription  of  the  behavior  of  the  "  daughters 
of  Jerusalem."  The  Hebrew  wonl,  a*  well  as  the  Arabic 
ta/,  refers  to  the  taking  small  and  quick  ste|)S,  the  af- 
feclett  pace  of  a  cimpu'IiIhIi  woman.  The  paiuogc  might 
lie  rendereil, '■  They  walk  and  trip  along."  Although 
the  Hebrew  word  has  porhafis  a  slightly  different  sense, 
yet  the  gnit  of  the  females  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  like  the  modeni  practice  of  swaying  the  Uidy  io 
walking.    See  Woman. 

Mind,  the  exercise  or  expression  of  the  spiritual 
part  of  roan's  nature.    It  is  obvioujily  divisible  iiito  the 


Mluarct. 

three  elementary'  functions  thoughl,  emotion,  and  voli- 
tion; but  scientilic  writers  greatly  «liffer  as  to  the  sul>- 
ordinate  or  detailed  faculties,  ns  they  arc  called.  I'eid 
thus  clawifies  Ihe  mental  [towers:  Perception,  memory, 
conception,  abstraction.  ju«lgment,  reasoning.  Stewart 
thus:  Perception,  Htteiuion.  conception,  abstraction,  as* 
8«K-iation,  imagination,  renson.  Others  pn»|>ose  a  «le<'p- 
cr  analysis  of  the  inlelbctunl  facidlies.  and  tintl  three 
pro|>crties  which  aiijiear  fumlnmental  ami  distinct,  no 
one  in  any  degree  implying  the  other,  while  the  whole 
taken  together  are  sulhcient  to  explain  all  intellectual 
o|)erations:  namely,  discrimination,  rctentiveiiess.  and 
aMociaiion  of  ideas.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  de|>arting  fmm 
cummou  classiticatioas,  sum:^  the  intellcciioiia  into  six: 
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(1.)  The  prcacntattve  faculty,  or  the  power  of  recog- 
niring  tbe  Twioos  aspects  of  rhe  world  and  of  the  mind. 
(8.)  'Fhc  conservative  faculty  or  memory,  meBDing  tbe 
power  of  Btoriuf;  ujv  (3.)  The  reproductive  faculty,  or 
the  means  of  recalliiin  slit'iiiiii;  itiiiire.-M>ii>iih  <ir  roiiccpts. 
(4.)  The  repreacntative  faculty,  ur  iniagiimtion.  (5.) 
Tbe  elabonrttve  faeul^,  or  the  power  of  compariaon,  by 
which  clmMificatioii,  )j:enemlization,  and  r?aiH>ninK  are 
pcrftirmei!.  ((>.)  The  regulative  faculty,  or  the  eoiini- 
li<ni  of  the  ti  jiriiiii  or  iii.siinetivc  iniii.ni>  nf  tlie  intel- 
lect, M  Kiuice,  time,  cauaatiuu,  tu-'cciisary  truths,  etc 
Noah  Porter  dividet  his Human  Intdleet"  into  four 
part*:  (ti.)  lie  treats  of  natural  consciousness,  philo- 
sophical coniiciouitncKs ;  sense  |>crce]itiun,  its  conditions 
and  process;  of  the  growth  and  products  of  w  n>e  per- 
ception. (&.)  He  treats  of  representation  and  represeni- 
atire  knowledge;  bjr  wbkh  he  means  niemoiy,tmagin- 
inp  power,  etc.  (c.)  He  trt'atM  of  ttiinkiiif:  niui  thought 
knowK-<ige;  by  which  he  nKaii.s  ihf  lurniatioii  and  nat- 
ure of  tlie  concept,  jud^^ent,  re.i-oniiii;,  etc.  c/. )  He 
Ureau  of  intuition  and  intuitive  knowledge,  in  which  lie 
discotmea  on  matbematical  lelatioai^  eauiatioa,  design, 
ftubfitance,  attribute ;  the  finite  and  conditioned :  the  in- 
finite and  aljrtohite.  Ilerkeley  and  Ui»  school  teach  a 
pure  i  ll  alisni.  which  a.sserts  that  everj'thiuj;  we  can 
take  cogiiiuucc  of  is  mind  or  self;  that  wo  cannot  tran- 
loeod  oar  mental  sphere ;  whatever  we  know  is  onr  own 
mind.  ( Ulier*,  us^ain.  as  Ixioke,  resolve  all  into  empiri- 
cism, and  look  on  mind  an  •.imply  the  result  of  material 
organization.  Tlierie  two  views  contain  the  extreme 
angles  to  which  speculation  has  run.  Tbe  former  is 
idealism  or  qiirituaUam,  the  latter  mattrialism  or  em> 
pirici«m. 

Tlie  pre-Socratic  sclnMd  of  pliiluMiphcrs  uas  inali  rial- 
istic,of  which  Anaximenes,  I'ythaj^jras,  Heraclitus,were 
patronsb  Between  th«»e  and  flatu,  Socrates  was  a  tran- 
•ttional  link.  The  post-Platonic  philonopbcTs  were  spir- 

itualLsticin  the  main,  notwithstundiiifi  Fri'iich  material- 
ism and  (ierman  ralu>iiuil.«in.  .Si-  Matliuai-i^.m.  Dr. 
McCosh,  in  h\a  ht/uifimiA  nj' the  Mind,  inakes  a  triplet  of 
parts.  In  part  Axtl  (which  is  on  the  "  Nature  of  the  In- 
tnirive  Oonvietioos  of  the  Mind")  he  shows  that  there 
arc  n<t  innate  mental  imajres:  no  innate  or  general  no- 
tion:* ;  no  a  priori  forms  ini|Mt>i'd  by  llie  mind  on  objects : 
no  intuitions  imme<liately  before  wnscionsneiw  as*  law 
piinciplea.  But  there  are  intuitire  principles  operating 
in  tbe  mind;  these  are  native  convictions  of  the  mind, 
wliii  h  are  of  the  nature  of  percefitions  ur  int  nit  ions. 
Intuitive  conviciioiiM  ri-^e  up  whin  ciini«'iii|il)ii iuii-%  of 
objecta  are  presented  to  the  mind.  The  intuitions  of 
tbe  mind  are  primarily  directed  to  individual  objects. 
Tbe  individual  intuitive  ennrictions  can  be  generaltced 

into  iiiaxim^i,  and  tlifse  are  entitled  to  Ix'  rciircrient* <1 
a'^  phiiiir^)pliic  principles.  In  part  jiecotid  lie  >lio\\s  that 
the  mir.d  l>Of;ins  its  intelligent  acts  with  kno«l«lge; 
tlut  the  simple  cognitive  powers  are  sense,  perception, 
mtd  scIf-conaeioasneflB.  It  is  thraugh  the  bodily  organ- 
wm  th.Tt  the  iiu< HiLrriu  r-  of  man  attains  its  knowledge 
of  all  material  obji-i  t.H  lieyond.  The  qualities*  of  mat- 
ter—extension, divi.«ibility,  »ixe,  density  or  rarity,  tigure, 
incompresstbility,  mobility,  and  substance— are  known 
by  hattitim;  and  it  is  by  cognition  we  Icnow  self  as 
haviiii;  It  intr.  and  .tm  not  di  ix-ndini;  for  existence  on 
our  oUMTvation ;  as  iK-in^  in  it.sell  an  abitliiiii;  e.\i.>.ience; 
as  exercising  potency  in  spirit  and  maleri.il  being — 
"Cogito,eigo  sum."  The  primitive  ct^nitinus  recog- 
nise being,  substance,  mode,  quality,  personality,  num- 
her,  nii'tii'U,  pi.\M  r.  The  primitive  Im-IIi  f-  n  r<n;ni!<e 
Space,  lime,  and  the  iiilinite.  The  mind  intuitive  ly  ob- 
serx'cs  the  relations  of  idcutitytofwhole  to  part,  of  .space, 
time,  quanti^,  pnn>eTty,  OMHet  Mid  effect.  'ITbe  motive 
and  moral  connenonft— as  appetencies,  will,  conscience 
— «c  involvetl  in  tlu-  cxi  n  isr'  i,f  cdnscience.  In  part 
third  he  shows  that  the  soun  es  of  knowledge  are  sense, 
perception,  self-conscionHne:^^  and  faith  exerci.*e.  Hut 
there  are  limits  to  our  knowledge,  idea%  and  beliefs. 
We  cannot  know  any  anbataiMft  other  than  thoae  re- 


vealed by  sense,  conadouaness,  or  faith.  We  can  never 
know  any  qiuditics  or  relations  among  oljcets  except  in 

BO  far  as  we  have  t>{)ecial  faculties  of  knowle<Ige.  Tlic 
material  for  ideas  must  l>c  brought  fn>m  the  kuuwlo<!ge 
sources.  Th(»<'  .viurces  are  limited,  and  our  Ulicl  \* 
limited.  I'tufesaor  Uain,  in  his  hook,  slums  that  hu- 
man knowledge  falls  under  two  depatrtiflenta— the  ob> 
ject  d(|>arlment,  marked  by  extension;  the  subjec  t  ile- 
partment,  marke<l  by  the  alisenceof  extension.  Sul  jret 
exiM  ricnci'  has  ilircc  functions — feeling,  will,  th«iught. 
The  brain  is  the  organ  of  tbe  mind.  The  tiervous  sys> 
tems  are  only  extcoMons  or  nmhkaliatis  of  the  faniifl^ 
and  through  these  the  mind  transmit.s  it.«  iiitlu<  iic .  In 
this  ncr\-ous  system,  which  acts  as  a  cbaiiiiel  lor  the 
transtnisKioii  of  messages  from  the  min<l,  arc  two  wt.n  of 
nerves— the  in-canying,  tbe  oulrcairying.  Tbe  intel- 
lecUud  functimis  are  eommudv  cxDiCMed  br  memorr, 
reason,  imagination.  The  primary  attlibules  .  f  inr'l- 
lect  are  difference,  agreenii  iii.  retentiveites.'^.  or  i  ..niiim- 
ily.  .I.S.  .Mill  |jro|Kiunda  a  psychological  tlmiry  ul  tlic 
belief  in  a  material  world — postulates,  expectation,  as- 
sociation, law%  auhstaiwe,  matter.  The  exlerad  worid 
is  a  permanent  poR.*-iV!!iry  of  .>-<  iisatiini.  Tlnn  folUm-a 
the  distinction  of  primary  and  .'-eioiidary  qualities; 
aj)plicalion  to  the  permanence  of  niimi,  etc. 

The  true  ibeoiy  is  both  scriptural  and  adentific,  me- 
thodie  Mid  eneydopedle;  nnd  thoogh  it  may  not  ex- 
plain all  ideation  amply,  yet  it  shows  that  the  nattmcnd 
functions  of  mind  can  only  lie  seen  in  connection  with 
all  tbe  other  parts  of  the  human  system,  just  as  the  nat- 
ure aiHl  fuuction3  of  a  fountain  are  only  seen  when  con- 
sidered in  conneetiaa  with  the  other  parts  of  the  eos> 
mos.  We  can  only  understand  the  nnnirf  and  f  tlico  of 
ducts,  gland.s  veins,  or  artcri«s  wlicn  v%c  vii  «  thim  in 
their  mutual  relution.x.  and  in  their  r>  l.iii<  ii>  w  ith  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  physical  system.  We  can  only  nn- 
dcffMand  civil  polity,  aocud 'staHca,  natural  phenome- 
na, when  tnkf-n  in  their  reciprocal  relations;  nivl  we 
can  only  iinderstnnd  mind  when  viewe<l  in  connirtioii 
with  everything  else  it  touches.  Views  taken  froui  any 
Other  premise  must  be  partial  and  imperfect.  We  hold 
that  flnind  haa  seven  great  forces  or  modea,  Tlie  so- 
called  scieiitittc  writers  acknowledge  this,  at  1<  n>t  sob- 
stantially.  These  are  eoiif.eiousnes»,  eonc>  ptiup,  ti^ 
straetion,  association,  memory,  imagination,  reaaoa. 
Now  if  scieuce  sliows  us  that  there  are  seven  great  coi^ 
!  responding  qualities  or  finces  in  the  body,  and  if  Script- 
ure  (which  reveals  what  science  cannot)  shows  us  that 
there  are  seven  lircat  c«rres|Kni<ling  p<jwen»  in  the  soul 
which  lie  back  of  and  control  all  powers  of  Ixniy  and 
of  mind,  why  nut  conclude  that  thia  trinal  septenary  of 
ftireea  inteilaoe  and  overlap  each  other,  so  as  to  eomri- 
tiite  a  Inmiati  rstinnlity  ?  We  do  not  claim  for  this 
theory  a  scieiitilic  status  but  i.s  it  not  worthy  of  a  spec- 
ulative niche?  Our  obserAation  shows  us  that  this 
universe  pragreases  by  a  duplex  method,  tuduldiiig  and 
infolding,  or  e\'olving  and  involving.  Scripture  shows 
that  this  unfo|irmgeome.s//-ow  a  sevenfold  force  :  science 
shows  (hat  it  comes  Ihromjh  a  sevenfold  faculty.  The 
following  curious  coincidences  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here,  as  illustrating  a  somewhat  abstruse  problem  of 
this  aubject.  The  Revdation  by  John  reveals  tirrd 
WPtiitarn.  or  "the  seven  spirits,"  as  the  con-iitu.  i:t 
powers  of  Deity.  Tbe  (|ueslion  arises.  W  hat  ar.  ibi-K- 
seven  spirits?  (Na.  xi.  'I;  I'sti.  cxi,  in;  I'lov.  i,  7;  Job 
xxviii,  28).  It  is  held  by  many  indueniial  writers 
that  the  spirits  mendonod  in  these  references  are  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  Zechariah's  sevenfold  lamp 
(Zech.  iv,  1).  iJelitzschi  in  bis  work  on  Ptjfckotogf,  en- 
deavws  to  find  these  dements  in  tbe  Hebndatie  distimv 
tions  of  "the  spirit  of  fe.ir,"  i.  e.  «if  divine  veneration 
(nR'J>7),  *'  the  spirit  of  knuwle<lge"  (.rr'n).  **  the  spirit 
of  power"  (it^^iaSX  these  are  highly  myacied 

and  even  fancifuL  Whatever,  howev*  r.  may  U'  thought 
of  such  abstractions,  as  to  what  Scripture  says,  or  is 
to  aay,  aboot  the  aevMifoU  dsgca  at  aod  GA^ 
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does  mum  to  dlMOrw,  or  at  leart  pnint  out,  • 

seveiifolil  means  of  miml  rfpn-M-iifnliuii  in  the  ImkIv. 
She  rcf <if;iiis«^H  stvi-n  forms  of  life:  the  t'liilirvonic,  llie 
bti-mthiii>;,  the  UIimhI.  tho  heart,  the  M>nHation,  itintaiii- 
iog  Um  five  aeaaes,  the  extemaiizatiiNi  of  the  vov£  by 
the  toagne,  and  the  outpit— iiti  of  tho  entira  mental 
phases  an<l  >iiirit  feflinf;^  thntugli  the  cniir<'  IkmIiIv 
babiturt.  Ill  the  trichotumy  cif  nature  the  »m\  if  tirnt, 
the  niiu*!  M-coiid.  the  Ixnly  third.  The  mind  •>  ihi  rc- 
hn  moulded  by  the  moI,  and  the  bodjr  by  the  mind. 
Aa  the  autd  Uco  at  the  boae  of  tlw  being,  all  ita  nmiMca- 
ti"ii*  are  tinp^l  with  the  hues  of  the  siml.  'I'lic  iiiiinl. 
nevi-n  lu'Us",  is  uumMed  by  whatever  it  plays  uixm. 
llius  mind  i»  a  middleman  standing  between  (he  wi>rld 
of  mocab  and  of  matter  (yet  interlacing  both),  coamiu- 
nieating  the  will  of  the  apirit  to  the  external  Mphera. 
It  \i  not  a  mitnaroh.  btit  a  marshal:  yrt  it  is  aut^tist  in 
its  capacity ;  in  its  elasticity,  etemaL  See  r.sv«  iioi;wiY, 
For  further  diaciMaion  of  the  min<l,  see  the  worku 
BKoUoued  abore ;  abo  the  early  Ureek  writcn^  aa  Di- 
egenea^  Anaxagoras.  Heniditna»  Empedocka,  Denoerl- 
tua.  and  the  SKTaii'-  *»<  Ii>ki1,  at  I'lato,  AriHtotlr,  rtc.  The 
modern  schoolmen  who  tn-at  of  the  subject  arc  ctiietly 
the  foUowiiii;:  (  ia.x'ienili  (1592-1655),  Dch  (,'arti  s  i  1,'j'JG- 
1650),  Geulinx  oG25-1699)^SpiDoaa  (163-^2-1677 >,  Male- 
hfanche  (1688-1715),  Home  (1711-1776).  Reid  (1710- 
17%\  Bniwn  (ITT'*  1«-J0).  Ci.ndillac  ( 1715  IThO),  CVil- 
lanl  (l763-18}o\  Leibnitz  (liilt!- 171ii(,  Kant  (17-'4 
ll«>4),  ScbU  jerraacber  (17GH-IKH),  Many  of  theiM>  were 
aather  metaphyaiciana  than  naental  phUoaopbcra;  yet 
dwir  tbeoriea  and  diacawiona  tnrolve  the  natora  and 
fbuetionr)  of  tht  iMiman  mind.  oApecially  in  it>  intellect- 
nal  aspects :  ami  they  then-fore  may  be  »aitl  to  have 
laid  the  fnundniiona  for  mental  science  In  Its  present 
development  The  principal  worka  awn  espready  re- 
lating to  the  inteBeetual  liwulllea  are  Steward  Treatise 

<ia  thr  MituJ;  HTt<\Xn,  Phi''<.f'if)>ltf  nf'tfir  f/ll- 

Mind;  Abercrombic,  InltlUrtunl  I'mrtis;  Watis, 
Om  the  Mimit  Gndworth,  InteUiriiKil  Sy»um  ;  Kci.l.  /  «- 
aiqa  on  the  attire  Power*  the  Unman  Mind:  MiU 
(James),  A  nalgm  of the  nenomena  of  the  ftmaum  Mind ; 

McCoHh.  Iniiiiii'UA  »fthe  Miiul;  W'iUnw  (\V.  I).),  r.fi  t. 
wrea  on  the  Ptycholo'ni  of  ThxU'/fd  timl  Action;  Bain, 
Huul  and  Bodjf:  t/i.    ih^  .lii-i  (</  ih.ir  Htlntim; 

ffeaMierfPHme^pln^'MeHtaiPh^HiUtifff  iUau<bley,ifo<^ 
ami  Mtmii  Umr  CoimeeHim  ami  nnrtut^  InjUieme,  The 

work--*  on  yfinlal  St-tf  tirr  trcfti  lik<  wise  of  the  omntional 
elerocnt.i  of  the  mind.  Jv  t;  rim.oxii'iiv.  Mont  of  the 
work-*  named  include  the  third  or  cauMtivc  faculty  of 
the  mind,  i.  e.  ihc  will:  but  the  importaiMia  of  thia,  in 
ita  theolo{;ical  hearings  requirea  a  separate  treatment 
Sec  Wii.i,  See  alw  Chrutinn  Mtmihly  S]Hrtitlor,\\'n, 
141,  1«» :  I.U.  find  Jiitol.  Iter,  i,  74,  If.;*,  ('.14  ;  ii,  2CI,  o7G; 
Sorlh  .4  mn.  Itrr.  1 :  xxiv,  5<> :  MmUhly  Rie.  cxviii, 
44X ;  BrU,  Uiu.  See.  Dec  1871,  p^  SOU  {  Cuntentporury  Rev. 
April  and  Oct  1872 ;  MtO.  Qa.  Rev.  iv,  243 ;  April,  1870, 
p.  iJI  :  /'■tj'ulir  S,  !  },re  }fimllilij,  .July,  1H73,  art.  x; 
Dec  aru  iv  and  vi;  The  Acadtwif,  Nov.  1,  UlU,  p.  Ma. 
flee  MoQHMfjuiu. 

Mine.  The  wad  doca  not  occtir  in  tb<'  ]iiiil<-,  )>ut 
tb.ii  mining  operations  were  familiar  to  the  Hebrew 
[n-ople  ftom  an  early  aj,'e  is  evident  from  many  Script- 
ural albmion*.  .S<  t  Ml  r\i.  A  ninarkabb  dr^,  Hption 
of  the  pmcewcs  of  ore  mining  occurs  in  tho  book  of 
Jol)<aacTiil,l-Il): 

Why,  [there]  exUt«  for  silver  a  vc  iti ; 

And  a  place  fur  sold,  [which)  they  niuy  tilter: 

Inm  ftmn  ewd  ean  be  uken, 

And  alone  will  poar  ftirth  copper. 
An  end  ha^  [onci  put  In  the  [vubtcrranean]  daricaosa, 
And  to  every  rece**  [in]  h£  prying  [aftail 
Tke  atone  or  cloom  and  dealb^hade. 

Be  has  pierced  A  ahaft  iflown)  away  from  Cany)  ao- 

jonmer, 

[Where]  the  [miners]  forgotten  of  root-(hold) 
Have  hnns:  Ifjtrl  from  man,  [and]  «wiiii[;. 
iSarth — from  it  shrill  i-me  [nu'.-ii;- 1.)  pr  irurc]  bread, 
Tbongb  onder  it  Lits  boixm]  hriM  boeu  overlurned  aa  [hy] 
irai 
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A  «pphire-pl«ce  [arei  Its  stone*. 
And  );old-<  lo<l!<  [;ire]  nU  [that  explores  it]. 
A  ix'atrn  [p.iiii  thither]— bird  of  prey  haa  not  known 

Nor  liiiwkV  eye  ^e!Ullleil  It : 

S.iim  of  niiiipancy  [flrrrr  1,,  ,i-t«|  hnve  not tSOddOtt tt, 
Uonrer  [ilou]  ba.H  not  weiulcd  over  it. 
On  the  flint  he  hni>  xtreiched  forth  his  hand : 
Oe  has  orertnnied  from  [the]  root  monntulus: 
la  the  cliflli  cbaunela  baa  he  cleft. 
And  every  predons  [thlnxl  baa  hia  eye  aeen. 

From  trickling  [the  ndjawni]  rivers  hng  he  stop- 
ped. 

White  (the]  concealed  [tbios]  be  shall  brins  forth 
do]  llffbt, 

The  following  comments  on  this  jMissap-  ('which  may 
be  a  later  addition  of  the  time  of  Silmnoiii.  as  well  aa 
the  remarks  on  metallurgy  in  general,  are  from  .Srotth'a 
IHcliomtrj/  ^  the  BibU^  a.  v.  bee  Jon,  Boon  op. 

It  May  ba  fUrly  inlbmd  ftmn  the  description  that  a 
distinction  is  inaile  between  trold  obtained  in  iln-  man- 
ner indicated,  and  that  v^liirh  is  found  in  the  natural 
state  in  the  alluvial  M>il,  ainon^  the  debris  wa.shed  down 
by  the  tuireiita,  Thia  appears  to  be  implied  iu  the  ex- 
pwaainn  '*the  |i;ald  thqr  idfaw^"  wbieh  pwauppoasa  s 
proce!<s  by  whieli  the  pore  gold  la  extrncti d  fr  Til  tite 
ore,  and  !«eparatt  <i  from  the  silver  or  co|i|>er  with  wbu  h 
it  may  have  been  mixetl.  What  is  said  of  gold  may  be 
equally  applied  to  silver,  for  in  almost  eveiy  allusion  to 
the  proceas  of  nilning  the  two  metala  are  aasociated. 
In  the  i»assn;,'e  of  .loli  which  has  been  (pinteci,  >o  far  ajt 
can  lie  made  out  frutn  the  obscurities  with  wiiicli  it  is 
beset,  the  natural  order  of  mining  operations  is  observed 
in  the  deacriptton.  The  whole  point  b  obriooaly  eoa« 
tained  in  the  eontrait,**  Sorely  there  is  a  aonree  for  the 
silver,  and  n  place  for  the  pi!d  wlii<-b  men  retine;  but 
where  »)iail  wi^loin  be  found,  and  where  is  the  place  of 
understan  iiii- ?"  No  labor  is  too  great  for  extorting 
from  the  earth  ita  treasurciL  The  ahaft  ia  amik,  and  the 
adventnimia  miner,  Ibr  ftom  the  hannta  of  men,  hange 
in  mill-air  (v,  4):  thclxiwels  of  the  t'artb— which  in  the 
course  <.r  nature  grows  but  corn — arc  overthrown  as 
tboii^b  wasted  by  Hre.  The  path  whtdl  the  miner  pur- 
suea  in  hia  undeigiound  coune  ia  unseen  by  the  keen 
eye  of  the  fidcon,  nor  have  the  boMcat  beasta  of  prey 
tra\  ersi  d  it.  but  man  wins  his  way  throimb  ex  i  rv  ol>- 
stacle,  hews  out  tunnels  in  the  r'x;k,  stt>p8  the  water 
from  lloo<liiig  hia  mine,  and  brings  to  light  the  predooa 
metala  aa  the  reward  of  bia  adventuic.  No  deacriptian 
ooukl  be  more  complete.  The  poet  miitht  have  had  bb- 
fore  biin  the  copper  ininri*  of  t)ii-  Sinaiiic  poniiistda.  b 
the  Wady  Maghnrah, "  the  valley  of  the  Cave," are  sUll 
traces  of  the  Egyptian  colony  of  miners  who  settled 
tbera  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  copper  from  the  fre^- 
atonerocka,  and  left  their  hlerof^lyphic  inscriptions  upon 

the  face  of  the  rlHT.  That  tlie-ic  infcriptiuiis  ari  nf 
great  antiquity  there  can  U-  little  doubt,  tllou^;^l  l.«  psius 
may  not  be  justitie<l  in  placing  them  at  a  date  H.C.  4000 
{/^ettertj'rom  Kggpt,  p. S4t>,  £iig.  tr.).  In  the  Magh&rab 
tableta,lCr.  Drew  (Srvipture  fMtd»,  p.  50.  note)  "saw  the 
cartouche  of  .'^uphis,  the  buiMi  r  of  the  firent  l'\ramid, 
and  on  the  stones  at  .Sarabii  el-Kbadira  there  are  those 
of  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dyimHtie5«." 
Hut  the  roost  tnteiestii^f  deaeriptiou  of  thia  mining  col- 
ony is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to  the  AtknoMm  (June  4, 
l«.V.t,  No.  ir.r.l,  p.  747).  *ij,'iied  M.  A.,  and  dated  from 
"  harabit  el-Kbadim,  in  the  desert  of  .Sinai,  May,  185a." 
The  iinltar  tfacovered  on  the  mountdn  exactly  oppo> 
aite  the  eav«8  of  MagliArah  traoaa  of  an  ancient  farttl■^ 
intended,  aa  he  eonjecturea,  for  the  protection  of  Ibe 
miners.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands  it.  about  1000  ieat 
high,  nearly  insulated,  and  formed  of  a  series  of  prec^pi* 
tons  terraces,  <hic  ftbore  the  other,  like  the  steps  of  the 
Pynmida.  The  iipperrooat  of  theee  waa  eotiidy  aa^ 
rounded  by  a  stn>ng  wall,  within  which  wero  foand  re- 
mains of  140  bouM  >,  i  rieb  about  ten  bn  t  si-piare.  TheVB 
were,  besides,  the  remains  of  ancient  hammers  of  grecn 
porphyry,  and  rcaer\'oirs  "^to  tiisposed  that  when 
waa  fuU  the  sarploa  ran  into  the  others,  and  so  in 
eawlun,  ao  that  tbey  moat  have  had  water  cnoogh  to 
Intforyatm,  TheaiMiaiitfiinMoaaanitilltobaaMq, 
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and  on  the  coast  of  the  Ko<l  Sea 
are  found  the  piers  and  whan'ea 
whence  the  miaeni  shipped  their 
mMal  in  the  hirtwr  of  Abu  Zeni- 
tin  h.  Fivi-  mile.-*  frnin  Sarabit  el- 
Khadim  the  sanke  travc-lkr  fuund 
the  ndne  of  •  much  greater  buib* 
ber  of  hoowo,  indicating  the  cx- 
ietence  of  a  ^Mrf^e  mining  i>«{)ula- 

tion,  and,  t>f>i<lf,s  live  iinmen»c 
rcacrvoin  fornied  by  damming  up 
VKkva  mi^jri.  Other  mines  ap> 
pear  to  have  been  dieooveied  bjr 
Dr.Wilaon  in  the  gtairite  noaa- 
tninr^  cast  of  the  Wai^  MokBtleb. 
iu  tht  Wady  Naab  the  German 
titvelirr  liiippdl,  who  waa  coro- 
Bnanonc'd  by  MohamoMd  Ali,  the 
viflen>y  ot  Kiu'A-pt,  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  mines  there,  met  with 
remains  orae\'eral  large  smelting- 
funiacea,  lurroanded  by  heaps  of 
ilas.  The  ancient  inhabitants  had 
•nnk  riiafts  in  sereial  direetiona, 
leaving;  Iw  rc  mid  tlicrc  ailumns  to 
prevt'iil  tin-  whok  Imm  falling  in. 
In  one  of  the  mines  he  saw  huge 
mames  of  stone  rich  in  copper 
(Ritter,£naiiwfr,3nii,786).  The 
copiK-r  mines  of  I'himo,  in  Idu- 
max,  according  to  Jerome,  were 
between  Zoor  aiui  IVira :  in  the 
peisecution  of  Diocletian  the 
Chrisdans  were  condemned  to 
work  I  hem. 

The  golti  mine*  of  Egjpt  in 
the  Uishiirl  deaert,  the  principal 
Station  of  which  was  Eshuraoih, 
about  three  days*  jouniey  beyond 
Wady  AIl'iL'n,  have  lioen  discov- 
ercti  within  ilif  l;i»t  few  years  by 
M.  Linanl  and  Mr.  I(<>ni>mi.  the 
latter  of  whom  supplied  iw  G. 
Wilkinson  with  a  description  of 
them,  which  lie  inii>t»f»  ( Anr.  Eg. 
iii,229.230).  l!uiiis ».f  the  miners' 
hut.s  slill  n  iiiBiii  as  at  .Harnbit  el- 
Kbadim.  *^  lu  tiiose  nearest  the 
■dncsUvcdihe  nwkmcnwliowen 
empkiyed  to  break  the  quartz  into 
Mnallft«gment<t.  the  oize  of  n  hean, 
from  whose  liaiid.s  tlit-  inxiiuied 
Stone  passed  to  the  persons  who 
Siwind  it  in  bsndHuilla,  MmiUr 
to  those  now  used  for  com  in  the 
TsUey  of  the  Nile,  made  of  granitic 
stone;  one  of  whicli  i><  c  Ih'  fi>un<l 
in  almost  every  house  at  these 
ninei^  eidier  entire  or  bnlten. 
The  quartz,  thus  reduced  tn  pow- 
der, waa  waAhc<lon  inclined  tabless 
furnished  with  twt)  cistern*,  all 
built  of  fragments  of  stone  collc-cted  there;  and  near 
these  inclined  planes  an-  generally  found  little  white 
munnda,  the  residuum  of  the  operation.'*  According 
to  the  accoant  given  by  Diodoms  SicuUia  (iii,  12-14), 
the  mines  were  worked  by  of  toiivirts  and 

captives  iu  fetters,  who  were  kt  pi  day  and  night  ti> 
their  tadt  bj  Aa  soldiers  set  to  guard  them.  The 
work  waa  superintended  by  an  engineer,  wlw  select- 
ed the  itone  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  mtners.  Tlie 
harder  rock  was  .split  I'V  tin-  n|'i.liiaiion  of  tire,  but 
the  softer  was  broken  iii>  wuh  picks  and  chisels.  Th«' 
miners  wen  quite  nsked,  their  bodies  being  painted  ac- 
cording to  the  ookir  of  the  ruck  they  wan  working,  and 
in  Older  to  see  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  mine  thqr 
"  kunps  upon  their  bendik  The  atone  as  it  Ml 


was  carried  off  by  boys;  it  waf<  then  ]M.iinded  in  stone 
motrtars  with  in«i  pestles  by  iIiom-  wlio  w  ere  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  lentil. 
The  women  snd  old  men  afterwards  gmnnd  it  in  mills 
to  a  tine  powder.  TIte  (hial  priKH-ss  of  s  paratinK  the 
gold  from  the  |Miunded  s-tone  was  intniattd  to  the  eji- 
ginet  rs  who  8U|ierintendcd  the  work.  They  sjiread  this 
ptiwder  upon  a  broad  siightiy-indined  table,  and  robbed 
it  gently  with  the  hand,  pouring  water  u|M>n  it  from 
lime  to  time  h>  a-  to  rarry  nv,(i\  all  llic  eartliy  matter, 
leaving  tb>-  heavier  iiartides  upon  the  hoani.  This  was 
repealed  iH'veral  times;  at  Ant  wUh  the  hand,  and  aAer> 
wards  with  fine  ipangas  gsntly  pwcd  upon  the  earthy 
sabstanoe,  tin  nothii^t  bttt  the  gold  was  left.  It  was 
then  ooUeded  by  other  wcckncn,  and  placed  la  < 
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cTuriblM,  with  »  niztuiB  of  la«i  aad  mU  in  certna  pro- 
port  ion^  tngetberwith  a  thde  tin  and  MOMlMTlcrbnn. 

The  cruciblt'8  were  wverwl  and  cMMfidly  clt>^  >l  witli 
day,  and  in  this  ctindition  twked  in  a  funiart<  tor  five 
diiys  and  nighu  widiuut  intermiraiun.  Three  nii'tb<KU 
havp  hieca  cmpliqrcd  (or  rcfinaog  gold  and  stlrer:  1,  by 
exposing  tb«  ftiwd  metal  to  a  ctRfent  of  air;  2,  by  kecft- 
infithcalli'V  in  a  ••inti' tif  CiiHinn  and  throwiiit;  iiitri'  ii|w>ii 
it;  and,  Iiy  mixini^  tlic  alloy  with  lead,  e.xixtKin^  ihe 
whole  to  Tusiun  upijn  a  veasd af  bOBe-asheH  or  earth ,  and 
Idowin^  ufoo  it  witb  twUowa  ar  athcr  Uaat;  tha  laat 
appean  moK  neaify  to  eoinekk  witb  tht  deMftpUan  of 
l)iiMlnrn''.  To  IliU  pn)oe.s.i,  known  as  tlir-  iir[Mllin;; 
pn«c*ss  [  *ee  Lkai>  ],  there  aeems  to  be  a  rek  rince  in  i'sa. 
xti.  6;  Jer.  ri,  2H~;iO:  Kjcek.  xxii,  18-22,  and  frum  it  Mr. 
Majiier  (MttaU  of  the  bMe,  ^  M)  deduoca  a  atiikum  il- 
lumatian  of  MaL  iii,  2,  3.  "Ha  than  rft  at  a  reflner  and 
purilier  of  silver."' cto.  "  Wlu-ii  the  alloy  iM  iiicltfil  .  .  . 
upun  a  cupel,  and  the  air  blown  upun  it,  the  »urlacc  ul 
the  melted  metala  kM  ft  deep  orangMWl  color*  wkh  a 
kind  of  flickaring  wave  comtantly  paMiag  arar  Um  aor- 
fkoe.  .  .  .  Aa  the  proccM  proeeeds,  th«  heat  la  ineraaaed 
.  .  .  an<l  in  a  little  time  thf  i  dl  rr  i if  the  fu-M'd  metnl  l>e- 
cnraPD  lighter.  .  .  .  At  ibis  Mta^e  the  rctiner  watehes* 
the  operation,  either  oianding  or  aitting,  with  the  greats 
cat  eameatneai^  until  all  the  onwge  colof  and  abadiog 
dlMppmn,  and  the  imtal  haa  the  appeanmee  of  a  hiirh- 
ly-jf  >li*hed  njirror,  n-ficctin^  every  nhjcrt  nrmiiid  if : 
even  the  refiner,  as  he  lookn  uiiun  the  mtann  of  metal, 
may  see  hiroaelf  as  in  a  kKiking-Kl*"**  *^  ^^us  he  can 
liMttt  a  vary  owieet  jadipnant  reipeeting  the  purity  of 
theaaettt.  If  hebaatiiilM,th«lifeiawithdiikwn,'and 
the  metal  reraovcil  from  tho  fMni.n'e ;  but  if  nut  e"n><itl- 
eri'il  puns  more  lead  is  added  and  ihe  jirix-eN*  r^'jieated." 

Silver  min«»  are  mentioned  by  Diodoru-*  i  i,  ;J3),  with 
tboae  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  island  of  Men><*, 
at  the  nooth  of  the  Nile;  Bui  the  ohief  eupply  of  ail- 
ver  in  the  aitcirnt  worM  appears  to  have  been  bn»iij;ht 
from  >[iain.  I'hi-  iniiic-t  of  ttint  country  were  celebrait'd 
(1  Maix\  viii,  3).  Mmiitt  ()ros{>e(la,  from  which  the 
tiuadal^uivir,  the  ancient  Baltea,  takea  ila  rise,  waa  for- 
waieAf  adlad  '^tlie  illver  nHNoitain,*  fnm  the  rilver 

nillCB  whi<-b  were  in  it  I  Srr.dM>.  iii,  i«.  HK\  Tartessun, 
aecording  lo  .Stralxi,  wa-<  m\  amii  ni  name  of  ihe  river, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  town  that  was  built  be- 
tween iu  two  moutba.  But  the  laigeat  silver  mines  in 
Spain  were  in  tha  odghharhood  of  uuthi^  Nora,  fkon 
which,  in  the  time  of  I'olybius,  the  Roman  piveniraent 
rerfivetl  2A.(HJ0  dra<-hmif  daily.  These,  when  Strabo 
wrote,  hail  fallen  iiilo  private  hands  thouijh  most  of  Ihe 
gold  nines  were  public  propeny  (^iii,  pb  14t<>.  Near  Ca»- 
talo  Ibera  wera  lead  minea  oaotdning  silver,  but  in 
qoaatitiea  ao  amaU  as  not  to  repay  the  cost  of  M-orkin^;. 
The  proceaa  of  separating  the  silver  from  the  lead  is 
aNridL^iil  by  StrnlMi  from  rolyliiiii.  Ttie  lnm|M  of  ore 
were  timt  pounded,  and  then  Mfted  through  sieves  into 
water.  The  sediment  waa  a^ain  pounded,  and  again 
filtered,  and  after  this  proccm  had  been  repeated  five 
time*  the  water  waa  drawn  off,  the  remainder  of  the  ore 
melteil.  tli>-  li  ad  |Hn;n-d  away,  ninl  the  hih  it  left  pure. 
If  TartfA'iiw  b<'  the  TarBhi.th  of  ficripturc,  the  metal 
workers  of  .Spain  in  thoite  dajrs  must  have  poaoesMtl  the 
an  of  hammering  silver  into  sheets,  for  we  And  in  Jer. 
X,  9,  *♦  silver  sprrad  Into  plates  is  broaRht  from  Tar- 
ahixh,  and  gold  from 

We  bare  no  means  of  kiiowinf;  wlietber  the  j;old  of 
Ophir  waa  obtMned  from  mineti  or  from  the  wa-nhing  of 
ft^Uk.  aiwaiia  Fliny  (vi,  82),  from  Juba,  describes  the 
Kihu  ffammmm  on  the  P«>nian  iiuVt  as  a  pUce  where 
(fold  mine;*  exi.'Hteil,  and  in  the  •vntne  cluipier  alludes  lo 
the  i^old  mines  of  the  .Snbiinins.  But  in  all  itrolMibility 
Ihe  greater  part  of  the  gold  which  aailM  into  the  hand.n 
of  the  Phoenictana  and  Habrawa  waa  obtained  from 
sti«ams:  its  great  abnndaneeaeems  to  indieaiatMa.  At 
a  viTv  carlv  jM^ri^  'd  .If  ricbo  was  a  centre  af  COBimeriM' 
with  the  hast,  aji«i  in  the  narrative  of  ita  eapturc  we 
;  with  gold  in  tha  ten  aTi^pta  (J«ah.Tli,8J,  A.V. 


■^wadga,"  lit.  "tongne^X in  which  it  was  probably  cast 
for  the  convenience  of  trafKc   That  which  .\chat)  took 

weigbeil  twenty-live  oimce^. 

.\s  gold  is  seldom  if  ever  found  entirely  free  Ironi  >il- 
ver,  the  quantitj  af  the  Utter  vaiyilig  from  t>vo  \rct 
cent,  to  thirty  par  aeot,  it  haa  baas  anppoaed  that  tha 
aiteiant  metalloigista  ware  aaqudnted  tritfa  some  means 
of  partiiifj  them,  an  operation  j>erfornied  in  niiHlcm 
iime«  by  boiling  the  metal  in  nitric  or  Hulpbuhc  ueid. 
To  some  process  of  this  kind  it  has  been  imagiuetl  that 
referenea  ia  Made  in  lYov.  xvii,  3,  *'  The  fitung-pot  is  for 
silver,  and  the  fknum  for  goUi ;"  and  again  in  xxvii, 
21.  ••  If.  fur  e\utn|'l« ^  ly  .NIr.  Napier.  "  the  ierm_fin- 
ing-ftot  could  refer  to  tlie  vtrsncl  or  put  iu  which  the  sil- 
ver is  dissolved  from  the  gold  in  pactiitg^  aa  it  fsay  ha 
oallad  with  propriety,  then  these  passages  have  a  mean> 
ing  in  our  modem  practice"  (MhuU  o/tke  /fiUr.  p.  'IH); 
but  be  admit!!  that  this  in  at  )m  st  but  plausible,  ouA  i-mi- 
sidej^  that  "the  constant  reference  to  ceriaiii  tpuiliiies 
and  kinda  of  gold  in  Scripture  is  a  kind  of  |>resumptive 
proot  that  they  were  not  in  tlia  habit  of  pcifactiy  puri- 
iying  or  separating  the  gold  fkooi  tha  ailver.** 

A  strong  proof  of  the  aciiuaintance  p<>w<(ised  by  the 
ancient  Hebrew!*  with  the  manipulation  of  metals  is 
found  by  some  in  the  destruction  of  the  golden  calf  in 
the  desert  by  Moaes:  **Attd  ha  took  the  calf  which 
they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  (he,  and  ground  it  to 
jHiwder.  and  «trewed  it  upon  llie  water,  and  made  tlie 
children  of  l.srael  drink"  ^Kxixl,  xxxii,  20).  As  the 
highly  malleable  character  of  /irold  would  render  an  op- 
ecatiou  like  that  which  ia  deacribed  in  the  text  aimoat 
impossible,  an  explanation  has  ban  sought  in  the  aup- 
jiosition  that  wo  have  here  an  indication  that  Closes 
waM  a  jirolicient  in  the  process  known  in  mmlem  times 
as  calcination.  The  object  of  calcination  being  to  oxi- 
dise the  metal  auktjected  to  the  process,  and  gold  nut 
being  aUteted  by  thia  treatmeot,  tha  asplananan  can* 
not  be  admitfetl.  M.  (lo^-iiet  (■[noted  in  \Vilktn.'«»n's 
Aiic.  h'l/.  iii,  221)  conrKieiiily  a-vserw  that  the  pnjblem 
has  Ix-en  solved  by  the  <li!«^tvery  of  an  experienced 
chemist  that  ''in  the  place  of  tartaric  acid,  which  we 
empk>y,  tha  Hebrew  Icglilalar  oaad  MMran,  iHiidi  ia 
common  in  tfie  I'att."  The  gold  so  reduced  and  made 
into  a  (lrniii;bt  it  bircber  said  to  have  a  most  detestable 
tA.«te.  (iogtiel's  solution  appear*  to  have  been  adoptetl 
without  examination  by  more  modem  writen^  but  Mr. 
Napier  rentured  to  qneadon  ita  eorKetBeaa»  and  aodaai^ 
ored  to  trarr  ir  t"  it*  .source.  The  only  clew  which  he 
found  was  iii  a  discovery  by  .Staldl,  a  chemi.Ht  of  the 
17th  cenlnry,  "  that  if  one  part  gold,  lim  e  |>arts  |K>la.th, 
and  three  paru  sulphur  are  licated  together,  a  com- 
pound ia  Ihrmad  which  la  paiCly  aoluUe  in  water.  If," 
he  adds,  "this  be  the  discovery  referred  to,  which  I 
think  verv  probable,  it  certainly  has  been  made  the 
most  of  by  Bible  critics"  (.Vr/,  o/tfw  Bible,  p.  49).  The 
whole  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  desire  to 
And  too  aiaeh  in  tlia  text  Tha  main  object  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  calf  was  to  prove  its  worthlessneas  and 
to  throw  contempt  upon  idnlatri-,  and  all  this  might 
have  Ix-en  tlotie  vviliumt  any  relined  chemical  process* 
like  that  referred  to.  The  calf  was  tirst  heated  in  the 
tirf<  U)  destroy  ita  shape,  then  beaten  and  broken  up  bgr 
hammering  or  filing  into  small  piecea^  which  wan  tlurowB 
into  the  water,  of  which  the  people  wera  made  to  drink 

as  a  syml>oli<  al  m  l.  "  Mi.-.,  s  threw  the  alom.s  into  tlie 
water  as  an  emblem  of  the  |>erfcct  annihilation  of  the 
calf,  and  he  gava  the  Israelites  that  water  to  drink,  not 
only  to  impress  upon  them  tha  abomination  and  deapie* 
able  character  of  the  image  which  they  had  made,  but 
as  a  symbol  of  purification,  t.i  n  iimv.  tin  nlijert  of  the 
tranagreaaion  bv  those  very  |icra*itM  who  had  committed 
it"  (lUliKh,  dnaai.  an  End.  «9Rtti,  SO).  Sea  Cai^, 

GOLOBW. 

How  far  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  aeqwdnted  with 

the  pri..i'»-.  s  at  present  in  use  f  r  >  vtrar  tiin:  ri.piKr 
from  the  ore,  it  is  impossible  to  a»sirt,  as  there  are  no 
i«iin«QO«  in  SaiptuK  to  anything  of  tha  kind,  exoepl 
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in  the  passage  of  Job  already  quotwl.  Coppor  srncltinR,  | 
howi  vt-r,  is  in  sonio  ca.-jfs  aKcinli'd  willi  f«>iii|iar.itivcly  i 
snuU  ditUcullies,  which  the  aiit-ietita  had  evidently  the 
aUU  to  ovenome.  On  oompoMd  of  oop[)er  and  oxygen, 
mixotl  with  coal  and  burned  to  a  bright  red  heat,  leaves 
the  c<>p{M.<r  ill  the  metallic  utato,  aiid  th<!  ftame  rv«u\t 
will  follow  it'  till-  pmcfss  l>c  api'Iii  ■!  tn  ilir  i  urlHiimii  s 
and  MilphureLs  of  cot>]ter.  Home  mcoua  ot  toui^heniti^ 
the  metal,  t»  mto  vender  it  lit  for  muiufacture,  must 
hare  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  to  other  ancient 
nation)!.  The  Efryjitiaiis  evidently  pooacMcd  the  art  of 
wurkiiii;  hrniizi'  in  L;ri  ,ii  [K-rfeotion  at  a  ver\'  early  time, 
and  much  of  the  knuwledge  of  metala  which  the  larael- 
ites  had  mnai  hare  been  acquired  doling  their  neideooe 
■nonff  them. 

Of  tin  there  appears  to  have  tieen  no  tnee  In  Pita»> 
tine.  That  tlic  l'h<fni.  iaii^  <>l>i.iiiu-il  thfir  Miiijilics  fntm 
the  nines  uf  Spain  and  Curuwall  there  caii  be  no  doubt, 
and  It  in  Bug^^csted  that  even  the  Kgy{itiaiis  may  have 
pwcmred  it  from  the  same  ■ooioe,  ettber  directly  or 
thimii^h  the  median  of  thk  (bnner.  It  was  found  amoni; 
till'  pll^.tl■ssiolm  of  tlu-  Miili.niites,  to  whom  it  might 
have  come  in  the  cdursi'  ol  tratlic;  but  in  other  in- 
atancGs  in  which  alluMun  'i»  made  to  it,  tin  occurs  in 
ooq}iiiiotioii  wUb  other  mcials  in  the  form  of  ma  alloy. 
The  lead  mines  of  Gebel  er^RnssaaR,  near  the  ooaat  of  the 

III  .1  Sea,  alwut  linlf-way  between  B«'renii'e  ami  Kossayr 
(Williiimin,  JJandb.  for  Eyypt,  p.  40J),  may  have  .niip- 
pUed  the  liebrews  with  that  metals  of  which  tlu  re  were 
iioiiuae»intheiro»ncoaBtiy,OTitniay  have  been  ob- 
tdned  fkrnn  the  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Snai. 
The  hills  of  I'alej^tiiic  are  rich  in  iron,  ami  the  niiiies  are 
etill  worked  there,  though  in  a  very  cimple,  rude  man- 
ner, like  that  of  tlic  ancient  Samothracians :  of  the 
naathod  employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  wc 
have  no  certiUn  intbrmatkm.  It  may  have  been  similar 
to  that  in  use  throiijihout  the  whole  of  India  fmm  very 
early  time«t,  which  !.•«  thus  desHrilH-tt  by  l>r.  Lre  (IHcl. 
of  Arts,  etc,  art.  8tecl) :  "The  furnace  or  bloomery  in 
which  the  ore  is  amrhed  is  from  four  to  five  feet  high} 
it  ia  smnewhat  pear-nhapcd,  being  about  five  fiset  wide 
atboUom  and  one  r<»  t  :it  d  p.  It  i><  built  entirely  of 
dsy.  •  »  .  There  is  an  oj^  ning  in  front  almut  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  broken  down  at  the  end  uf  each  smelt- 
ing operation.  The  bdhnrs  are  usnaUr  made  of  a  goat's 
skin.  .  .  .  The  ImnitKio  nozzles  of  the  bollow«i  are  in- 
serted into  tub<'s  ol  clay,  which  |>a»8  into  the  luniace. 
.  .  .  The  furnace  ia  tilled  with  charcoal,  and  a  lighted 
€oal  being  introduced  before  the  mazles,  the  mass  in  the 
interior  is  soon  kindled.  AaaoonasthisisaeeanipUahed, 
n  sitinll  portinn  of  the  orp,  previously  iiioi?'tened  with 
water  to  prevent  it  fruin  running;  tlirouch  tlie  charcojd, 
but  without  any  Hux  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
coals,  and  covered  with  charcoal  to  till  up  the  furnace. 
In  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied,  and  the  bellows 
are  urged  for  tlirce  or  four  hours.  M'hen  the  process  is 
stopped,  and  i  he  tt'ni|Mirar}'  wall  in  front  i»  brukeu  down, 
the  biiM>m  is  removed  with  a  pair  of  tongsfkom  tha  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace." 

Ithaa  aeemed  necessary  to  glre  tUa  aooount  of  a  very 
aadent  methiHl  of  iron  <imelting,  because,  fhxn  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  it,  and  the  intense  beat  which  in 
required  tu  h  j  arate  the  metal  from  the  ore,  it  lias  U-en 
aaoerted  that  the  allusions  to  iron  aud  irmi  manufacture 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  anachronisms.  Bat  V  it  were 
pcMsible  among  the  ancient  Indians  in  a  very  primitive 
Ktate  of  civilization,  it  might  have  been  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  wIm)  may  liav.'  iicipiired  their  knowledge  by 
working  as  slaves  in  the  iron  furnaces  of  Egypt  ^c»imp. 
Deut.  iv,  20).  The  ipicstion  of  the  early  use  of  iron 
among  the  Egyptians  is  fully  disposed  of  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Sir  (Janlner  Wilkinwn  {Atintnt  F;iyp- 
tian*,  ii,  1,'^»4-1'>C1  :  •'  In  the  infancy  of  the  arts  ami  >«  i- 
ences,  the  diihculty  of  working  iron  tnight  long  with- 
hold the  aecretof  its  suiKriority  over  <'opp<  r  and  bronae; 
but  it  cannot  laaionabiy  be  supposed  tlMt  a  nation  an 


advanced,  and  so  eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of  working 
iiiri;iU  ;is  ilic  l  .^'vpiiaus  aiul  Silii PI. ians,  should  lia\e  r« - 
maiiied  ignuraut  ot  its  use,  even  if  we  had  iio  evideuce 
of  iu  having  been  known  to  the  CSteeks  and  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  constant  emplox'mcut  of  bronze  armi>  and 
implements  ii«  not  a  sufficient  argument  agaiii8t  their 
kiuiwli  iiL,n-  (.r  ir>iii,  ^ilK■^■  we  lind  the  ( i n  i  k-  aiul  lioman* 
made  the  same  things  of  bronae  kmg  after  the  period 
when  iron  was  univerudly  known. ...  To  coodnde, 
from  the  want  of  irou  instrnments^  ar  mtM,  bearing  the 
names  of  early  monarchs  of  a  Pharaonie  age,  that  bronze 
was  ali;iic  u>«il,  is  neither  just  nor  satisfactory;  since 
the  decvmiHwitiun  uf  iron,  o«peciaily  wh**!)  buried  fur 
ages  in  the  nitrous  s«iil  of  Egypt,  Is  so  speedy  as  to 
pfadnda  the  possibility  of  its  presor^-atiun.  Until  we 
know  in  what  manner  the  Kgyptiaim  entploye<1  bn>nse 
tools  for  cutting  stune,  tlif  diMnvt  ry  of  th<  iii  alTonls  no 
additional  light,  nor  even  argument;  siuce  the  Ureeks 
and  Homans  continued  to  make  bronae  iustnUMBts 
of  TariouB  kinds  long  after  irao  was  known  to  then} 
and  Herodotus  mentions  the  iron  tools  naed  by  the 
builders  of  tin'  I'yraniids.  Iron  ami  copp«  r  niini  >  are 
found  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  which  were  worked  iu  old 
times;  aud  the  monuments  of  Thebes,  and  evcB  tlM 
tomba  aliont  Memphis,  cUting  main  tlaan 4000  yean  «ga^ 
rcpreaent  butchers  8har|>i-ning  thdr  knirca  en  a  nmnd 
Iwir  of  m<tal  attached  to  thfir  apmn,  wliich  fnmi  its  blue 
color  can  only  be  steel;  anil  the  distinction  U'tween  the 
bronae  and  iron  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Kame^>s  III, 
one  painted  red,  the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of  both 
having  been  used  (as  in  Rotrie)  at  the  same  perioda.  Tn 
Ktliio|iia  iron  was  nnti  h  morr  ;i)uiiiil.'nit  than  in  Egypt, 
and  Herodotus  states  tliHi  (  o|i|ier  was  a  rare  metal  there : 
though  we  may  doubt  his  avM  rtion  of  prisoners  in  that 
country  having  been  Iwund  with  fetten  of  gold.  The 
s|teitly  deci>mpositlon  of  iron  would  be  snflkient  to  pre- 
vent our  fnuiiiig  iniplenients  of  that  nn  tnl  of  nn  larly 
period,  and  the  greater  o|iportnnitii  »  of  olitauiuig  «'tn>- 
pcr  ore,  added  to  the  facility  of  working  it,  might  be  a 
reason  for  preferring  the  latter  whenever  it  answered 
tha  pmpoaa  instead  of  iron."  SeeMnAU 

IdMnlOgJ*.  This  science,  like  all  others  of  mod- 
em datc^  was  in  a  Tciy  imperfect  state  among  the  Hc- 
brewa.    Hence  the  aacied  writere  speak  of  nrinerab 

without  any  scientific  clns^itiration,  and  according  to 
their  merely  external  charai'teristiot.  This  i>cca.s»on8 
ihi  nimosi  difficulty  in  identifying  any  but  the  com- 
monest mineral  substances.  In  precious  stones,  paitie- 
ularly,  this  vagueness  of  name  and  description  pretindes 
the  pdssibiliiy  of  any  ce  rtainty  as  to  the  actual  mineral 
intende<l,  or,  rnther,  leads  to  the  presumption  that  in 
most  instances  no  one  substance  is  denoted,  but  that  the 

name  is  generi<^  including  all  stones  of  the  same  general 
appearance,  color,  hardness,  etc.  See  Out.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  mineral  prfMluctions  menfionetl  in 
the  bible,  with  their  (imbable  modem  representatives. 
For  detaila,  ace  each  word  in  tta  plaee. 

Arhtanuih  Amethyst  "amethyst." 

Alabaslroti  Aliibnater  "alabaster." 

Amethvito*,  Amethyst  "nnietbjst." 

ArffOnm   Silver....  "silver." 

liahiit   Marble  "red  marble." 

ISa  !  "earbnnda.- 

Hariri  Iron  "iron." 

JJe>l.l.....  Allov?  "llo." 

Bedniaek  BdeOlnn.  ••taddliOB." 

BemllM.  Barjrf.  *'berTl.* 

/iftmr  ........On  "gold." 

^r:,h\ Alkali  "soap,"etc. 

rhiilt  dim  Chalcedony  *' chalredonT.* 

(•l,nlknltb]HnH  Electrum  "line  brssB." 

ChalkiM  CopiHsr.  "braas." 

nmllnui  fh  Fhnt  "flint,"  etc. 

I'lin^lniHtl  Bnrnlshed  Copi  er. .  "anihi-r." 

rhrmar  Bitumen  "slime." 

rw  Sand  '^snud." 

CliruMtUthM  Cbrysoliic  "chrysoltte" 

Ckr%mprdmm  duysoprafc.  ••cbrpoprase.*' 

CftrtiSM.  Ooa..:  "gold." 

Bar  Pearl -stone  **wbiu  matblc" 
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...  CvboDcIe  "  carbonde." 

(iabisk  Crystal.  "  |)carl."' 

Gir  Lime  "chalk." 

Ooiihrnh  Salphnr  "  briraatonct** 

UaU  Sail  "aalu" 

HmakinOm.  Hradmh.  •'Jacintb.'* 

Mn}Ut  Oiiii*.   "slnaa." 

Ja^a  Jumper . . , . ,  "  jn««|ier.'' 

Kaiilr-i  Knbjr  "«(,'ale." 

Kiruck  Cry^Ul.  "  n  v*!!!!." 

JUhii*  Silver  

KMhtM  ;  Virgin  Uuld  "-..Iil.- 

KrwUidUm  Cr]r«tuL  *'crvi«iiil." 

Ix*kr„i  ()p;iir  "ll^'iUC' 

Miir^r'itiH  l*«-nrl  "in  irl." 

Mttrnit)r9»  Murble  "  ni:irUl«;.'' 

Jfitadh  i^alt  "call." 

sSi!Lth\  ^"pp*'  

Sither  NItw  "nitre." 

S<>ph*Je  Enicrnld?  "emerald." 

O'l/em...... ........  <>ariict  "aardlaa." 

Opkintk  I.<iMl  "lead." 

nM&h  M<-<-l  "torch." 

fte  Uertiiffl  Gold  "flue  jjold." 

PUUk  T..t.«z?  "lopax." 

Fmk  Autimuuy  "  paint." 

1^1^ }  tinppblre  «  mptfUn." 

OTT}  c«r».itao  {::sjSsj-" 

Sardfmia,  Sardonyx  "  sardoiirx." 

ShAiah  Aliibaater  "ntar))!)." 

iShainlr  Diamnnd.  "diamond,"  etc 

Shtuiker  Red  Ucbt*  "  venniUon." 

SMn.  .Au'ftle?  "agate." 

SitMk.  White  M:irhli-  "marble." 

SMimuk  Onyx?  "onyx." 

Mb'rat  Iri.ii  "iron." 

Sm  .s«-uri«,  etc  "  dmes." 

^      '         ....  JBaeiniid.......  "CMamM." 

. . . .  teoiMd  Xubte. . . . .  ^Mm*  mttbte." 

....T^ast.  '^baryl." 

....MsMtoiM.  "brinutoae." 

YVpvim.....  Topas......  "top.vx." 

Twr  Nodule.   "iliut," 

Ymh^t*.   OiiyxT  "dinmoiid." 

YiuJtephik  Jaoper  "  Jnoper." 

Zah^ib  0<ild  "gohl." 

ZekfikUh  Ohiff  "crystal." 

See  UownmUlkr,  BiUieal  Ilvieralogjf  ami  lioinuy 
fEdinh.  184S,  ISmo);  Hoore,/4«e(MlJriMni/o^^  (\.  V. 

Minerra*  tbe  name  of  a  Rooian  godden^  idaotified 
Irr  tbe  later  Grecixlng  Rnmana  with  the  (tieek  AUunr, 

wliKiii  >ho  jrratly  r»'-*<-miiIi  il.  th(ni;;h,  all  tlic  olil 
Ljitiii  iliviiiitic's  iIktc  »a.t  uuiliiii;;  aii(  liro|Miini)r|))iic  in 
what  was  told  c«>iiceniiii(;  her.  IK-r  name  \»  thought  to 
qiriDg  fNm  an  old  Etruacan  word  preaerved  ia  tbe  roots 
l^flM«»(UMiiiliid)«Ml«ioiilr«(«Bwafneradriae);  and 
tbe  ancifiif  I.niin  scholar  and  cr'uic.  Varro  (ap.  Aupuft. 
/Hr  Cir.  fi'i.  \  '\\.  ■>^),  rofjanU'd  hvr  as  the  iiii|H-rsoi)i{iiiin 
of  ili\ in<- llioii;;tit  — ilii^  [ilaii  of  the  tnatcriiil  uiiiM  r-i-,  <if 
wbich  Jupitet  waa  tbe  creator,  and  Juuo  tbe  rcpres«nta- 
tire.  H^nea  an  that  gocami  among  nan,  an  tbatoon- 
stitutc^  the  development  of  human  destiny  (which  is  but 
the  cxpre9?<ion  of  the  divine  idea  or  intention'),  ia  under 
her  care.  She  is  the  p.itnnu'vi  of  « is<liini,  art^t,  and  s<'i- 
the  penmnitication,  mt  to  speak,  of  tbe  thiokingi 
faculty — and  was  invoked  alike  Iqr  paata, 
paintem,  teachers,  physiciann,  and  all  kinds  of  crafiomon 
^Orid,  Ftut.  iii,  809,  etc. ;  .\iiiiust  r.  vii.  1  (! ).  She  ali*) 
iptidea  heroes  in  war;  and,  in  fart,  every  wise  idea,  every 
bold  act,  and  every  u.<»eful  design,  owes  aomething  to  the 
high  ijiapiralion  of  Lhia  Higin  goddeas  (livy,  xlv,  ISt 
Vifgtl,  .Cm.  ii,  615).  Popular  tnulition  aoooanted  for 
her  origin  as  follows:  ".Slie  was  the  offspring  of  tho 
hraiii  of  Jupiter,  from  whii  h  shr-  i>i»ii<-il  in  full  [irnmr." 
.She  was  always  represented  a-t  a  virgin.  In  war  she 
waa  coutradiatingllished  from  Mara  (the  god  of  bmtc 
fbroe)  aa  tbe  patraneas  of  acientitic  warfare,  and  hence, 
according  to  the  ancient  poets,  was  always  superior  to 
him.  TIk-  f.niirit''  pUnt  nf  .Mim  rv  ,-i  ^va-  tin'  <>li\  c.  nml 
tbe  animaln  cuiivcr.Tted  lo  her  witi'  ilir  owl  and  the 
aerpent.  ,\s  she  was  n  maiden  n<Mid<v<H,  htr  sacriHces 
I  of  calves  which  hml  not  borne  tbe  yoke  ur  felt 
;  (Fulgeotiua,  p.  Gol).  She  had  many  temples 
dadieaiad  to  bar.  Her  ddatt  taai|il«  ia 


Mntrva. 

I'omc  "a"  thnt  on  ihe  Capitol,  l^er^ll>^t  ptipular  ft-sii- 
val  \va.H  ta-lii  in  .March,  and  lai«te<l  tivo  davM,  from  the 
19th  to  the  23d  induaive.  Minerva  was  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  tlie  inrentor  of  musical  instiumenta,  cape* 
cially  wind  Inatmmenta,  the  use  of  which  waa  my  Im- 
]>i>rtai!t  in  rrli;;ioii«(  wiTvbip.  anil  wliti-h  wcro  accord- 
ingly aubjectcd  to  an  annual  puriiication,  which  took 
place  dnibig  the  tattval  JiHt  aUuded  to  (Odd,  FaiL  iii, 

ATtnRts,  or  Paluui  ATtmiB,  the  Givek  goddeaa 

cnrrcsjMMiirnii:.  fi^i  \\c  luivc  wiil.  to  the  Roman  Slinerva, 
wa*  one  of  the  few  truly  grnnd  rlhical  divinilifs  of 
(Jrwk  mythology.  Different  accounfj«  are  given  of  her 
origin  and  parentage,  probably  from  tbe  JuroUing  to- 
gether of  kwal  legends;  but  tbe  beat  kwnni,  and.  In  an- 
cirrit  timi-'.  the  most  orthodoK vtiiifln of  the  myth  rep- 
rcM  nieii  tu  r  a*  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Metis,  Zen«, 
we  are  lohl,  when  he  had  aitaineil  ."npreme  iwnvcr  nlf  r 
bis  victof^'over  tbe  Titans, chose  for  bis  first  wile  Metis 
(Wiadem);  but  being  ndfindligrbetkUnnnia  and  OsM 
f Heaven  and  Karth),  he  awallowed  her,  when  she  waa 
pregnant  with  Athene.  When  the  time  came  that 
Athene  should  have  fn^en  boni,  Zeus  fell  great  pains  in 
his  head,  and  caused  liephie»tus  (Vulcan)  to  split  it  up 
with  an  axe,  when  the  goddess  sprang  forth— fully 
armed,  acconling  lo  the  later  stories.  Throwing  aside 
the  thick  veil  of  anthroimmorjihism  which  conceals  tit* 
si;:iiilii  r4iii  <•  of  llie  myth,  we  may  see  in  ttiis  .'n'coiiiil  of 
Athene's  parentage  an  effort  to  set  forth  a  divine  i«ym- 
bol  of  tbe  eomliiaation  of  power  and  wisdom.  Her  father 
waa  the  greatest,  her  nmither  the  wiacat  of  the  gods. 
She  is  literally  bom  of  both,  and  an  their  qualities  harw 
tn  iii;>Hi-l\  Mend  in  lo  r.  It  i^|">^^illle  thnt  (he  constant 
repreitentatiou  of  her  as  a  .strictly  maiden  pHldess,  who 
had  a  nol^and  not  a  merely  pruduh  antipathy  to  mar- 
riage, tiaa  nmiit  to  indittte  that  qualitiea  like  here 
couM  net  be  mated,  and  that,  becanse  she  was  perfcct, 
she  waa  doomed  to  Tiiglnity. 
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Atln  nf  it  not  rt  preiifnteii.  Imwi-vcr,  by  (he  Greeks  as 
a  mlii,  uiifii  liiif;  (liviiiir\  ;  i  n  the  contrary,  tradition 
will  b«ve  it  tluit  abe  wannly  mud  actively  interested 
hcfwirintheaflUnorbothgCMbMidBMik  Sbesatit 

the  ri;,'ht  hand  of  Zona,  assbting  by  her  councils.  She 
wan  rej;ardtd  as  the  (tatrunefta  of  poetry  and  oratorj' ; 
af^culturc  alx)  ^hc  wa.i  supposed  to  prui<  i  t  and  cIk  ri«li ; 
aild  as  a  warlike  divinity  she  was  regurdetl  as  the  |>ri>- 
leetKM  in  \Mtlf  of  ihoM  herocM  who  were  dixtin^'uibh- 
fd  as  well  for  their  wisdom  u»  their  vah>r.  l'opc,in  bia 
Teni/iif  of  Fame,  alludes  to  her  twofold  eliaracter  a*  the 
patrolled  of  arts  ami  arinis  where  he  "ays: 

"There  (.'ie^ar,  gnicfd  wiili  hoth  Miiiervai',  ►hone," 

In  the  'I  rojaa  war  she  fou>;ht  for  I  lie  (  inH-k-*— who,  in 
point  of  fact,  were  in  the  right.  The  poetA  feigneti  that 
Neptone  and  Mioerva  diapuiad  for  th«  poaaeaaioa  of  Atti- 
ca, wliidi  the  pids  promiaed  to  liim  or  her  who  ahoiild 
produce  the  most  ustfid  uift  to  mankind.  Neptune, 
striking  the  earth  with  hin  triduit,  pr«Hluceil  a  war- 
horuc,  and  Minerva  prmhned  the  olive  (the  symlKiI  of 
peace),  by  wbich  ahe  gained  tbe  vvxaty.  8he  was 
•oaMdmaa  cailad  Ftflaa,  nurtheiHW  (L  e.  •*  viigb"),  Tri- 
tonia  or  Tritogenda,  and  oilier  name^. 

Her  wowhipwa*  universal  in  (irtHK-e.  and  rcpnsenta- 
tiona  of  her  in  xlatueM,  hu.<tt>.  (  nin-i,  relief*,  and  vaae 
paintings  were  and  are  numerous.  She  i»  always  dre(«- 
eri,  gcnerallf  in  •  Spartan  tnnte  with  a  cloak  over  it, 
atid  "i  .nr-*  a  lielmer,  hcautifully  adoniotl  with  figumof 
diflVn  .it  ttiiiinnl*,  tlie  !et,'i.-'.  the  rointil  ari^ilic  nhickl,  a 
lnn>"r.  etc.  ller  conntenan.-i'  \-*  lu  autiliil.  enniest.  and 
tlKHiglitfuI, and  tbe  wbole  ligurc  nuucatic  There  was  a 
eelalmied  atatne  nf  Minerva,  called  **  FaUadinn,"  wbich 
wan  said  to  have  fallen  fnim  tha  ikjt  *nd  on  which  the 
safety  of  Troy  defK-nded  (Jlilroan, //iV.  o/*CA»"U^OTiriVy, 
see  Index  ).  Sec  (i.  Ilerniniu).  I >i*fniiiliit  ilr  llrtrro  Mi- 
tteira  {^IM7);  Hartung,  Die  Jhlitfitm  tier  Kumar,  ii,  78 
aq.;  Guigiiiuit,  lUligiotu  dt  FAnHqtriti;  Smith,  THc- 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology, 
a.  v.;  VoUmer,  MglM,  Woiierbuck,  a.  v.;  Biographie 
Unuenelh  (I^KtismytlMilogiqiie);  CbimAiim,£iiq^ief, 

MInganlll,  Femaado,  an  eminent  Ttaftan  theo- 

lo^aOiWaa  Ix^ni  at  Tlo1>>i;na  in  IT'Jt.    lie  tlnurl-iied  as 
profcasoT  of  theology  at  the  l'iiiver>ity  of  MHlta  lur  s»'v- 
eral  years.    Impaired  health  tinally  oliliged  hi-i  return 
to  Franco.  He  died  at  Faenxa  l>eG.  31, 1777.   lie  was  | 
a  member  of  ehe  Academy  of  the  Arcadiani.  Minga- ! 
rclli  wrote  several  works;  the  most  important  are,  IV-  ' 
li  r(t  mwiumenia  ad  tldMem  Jlun  iiniikin  iiiijx  r  truta  \ 
(Facnza,  Mlt^,  4to;  notes  of  Mauro  Fattorini  and  of  Ui- 
ancbi): — Veterum  fettimoiutt  de  IHdynto  AlenmdriM 
tmeo,  ex  fuitmt  trt*  lAri  dg  trtmtate  wiper  deUeti  ekkm 
OBteruntur  (Homo.  1  Til  I,  Ito). 

Mingarelli,  Qiovannl  Lodovico,  on  eminent 
Italian  bibtlognipher,  the  dderbratheref  the  preeeding, 

wa*  bom  at  Uologna  Feb.  27, 172"2.  He  held  snocosaivt  l> 
the  prinei|ud  oflkcs  of  the  ctingregation  of  the  repd.ir 
canons  of  San  Salvatore.  Afienvards  he  wn^  a  prole.v*- 
or  of  iireek  literature  at  tbe  College  della  Sapienxa,  at  i 
Rome.  Mingarelli  employed  his  hmua  of  leiMie  in  via* 
iting  the  principal  librariea  of  the  great  papal  city,  and 
publishei)  Mime  important  works  whirh  he  thus  diacov- 
ereil.  !!■  Ii  1  at  Rome  ^I.ir.  li  i'>,  ll'M.  We  owe  to 
him,  a*  I'dimr,  the  A umttntioiitA  littrnieg  in  I'falmot  of 
Gither  Marini  (Itologna,  1749-50):  he  addeil  new  ncpla- 
oationt  of  tbe  Psalms,  which  are  included  in  the  Itoman  i 
Utorgy,  and  a  life  of  the  author,  t  he  e.xarl  itudc  of  which  | 
is  proised  by  TiralHis.-lii :  I'li.i  iiin  J'nii  um  /.afiiwrum 
ftptucula  numquam  aiiithnc  eiiui  tlkdogna.  IT.'tl): — HO' 
pra  iiH  fijttra  inediln  il'mt  imtii^t  ffolm/o  l>ih  m  (Ven- 
\ce,  1768, 12nM}  and  io  the  XuotatUutaUa  Cidogerana, 
torn.  xi>.   This  is  a  treatise  on  lite  Trinity,  which  Min- 

gnrdli  r.  u'^r  !- a-  (he  ]inHlii.t  if  ihi  lllh  leiitury.  and 
he  n>i  ritie:^  it^  autliorsJiip  to  Didymud  of  Alexandria. 
There  is  an  analysis  of  his  diaaettatioa  in  the  Journal 
de  BouiUo$tfJMa,  l7(iMi—..£ggptionm  eodiam  r^ipum 


Vmrfiui  in  Hibliothffa  XunianS  OMerrattr  (ibid.  IT>»j, 
plfi.  Ill'  .  Thi'-M.'  catalogui  ^  are  greatly  valued  hy  wh<d- 
m.  He  left  a  number  of  workii  in  2)i.S.  form :  they  are 
now  iKfit  at  Bologna.  See  Cavalieri,  I  'ita  di  MittgurtUi 
(Novan,  1617;  Svo);  Tipakkn  BiogrofUa  dtgH  ItoL 
Ulugtr.  V,  59. 

Mingled  People  (3*??,  e'rrb,  a  tmxtwrt\  spoken 
of  a  "  mixe4"  multitude,  sneli  jtH  accompanied  the  l»rnel- 
itea  from  Kgy[it  (Kxod.  xii,  36),  and  joined  them  after 
their  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xiii,  8);  but  aperill' 
cally  (with  the  def.  article)  of  the  pn>misciious  mass  uf 
foreign  auxiliaries,  c.  g.  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  15),  of 
Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx,  5 ;  .ler.  xxv.  20, 24), of  Cbaldiea  (Jer. 
1, 37).  "  The  phrase  (3^rn,  hd-ertb).  like  that  of  ♦  the 
mixed  multitude,'  which  the  Hebrew  closely  resemldi^, 
is  applie<l  in  Jer.  xxv.  20,  and  Kz»  k.  xxx,  ■'>.  tn  .U  imte 
tbe  misci'llaneou-i  foreign  )K>pulatiou  of  Kg^  pt  and  its 
frootier^riU>8,  including  every  one,  says  Jerome,  who 
was  not  a  native  Egyptian,  but  was  resident  there.  The 
Targum  of  .lonathan  understands  it  in  thin  (taMuige.  as 
well  r.s  in  .ler.  1.  ;i7,  of  the  foreign  men  (-narie.«s  though 
in  Jer.  xxv,  iM,  whe  re  the  wor«l  again  occuns  it  is  ren- 
dered '.\rale<.'  It  is  dilllcult  to  attach  to  it  any  precise 
meaning,  or  to  adamify  with  tbe  mingled  people  any 
race  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  'The  kings  of  the 
mingled  |>cople  that  thscll  in  tin  di-^i  rt,' are  the  Aame 
apparently  as  the  tributary  kings  (.\.V.  *  kings  of  .Vra- 
bia')  who  brought  presents  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  lj>); 
the  1  h  brew  in  the  two  case*  ia  identicaL  These  lure 
been  expUined  (as  in  the  Toigum  on  1  King*  x.  15)  as 
foreign  rnt Ti  et'.arv*  chiefs  who  wcri-  in  the  pay  of  Sol(». 
nion,  but  Tbenius  understands  by  them  the  sheiks  of 
the  border  trihea  of  Bedouins,  living  in  Arabia  De^rta, 
who  were  cloudy  ooonected  with  the  laeaelitca.  The 
'mingled  |>eo|>le'  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  (Jer.  I.  :>7> 
were  probably  the  fun  i^.'n  Mildiers  or  inertvnary  tr<Hi|is, 
who  lived  among  the  native  {Miptdation.  as  the  Targum 
takes  it.  Kimchi  compare)*  Exod.  xii,  HH,  and  explaina 
kd-enb  of  tbe  foreign  popnlation  of  Babykw  generally, 
*ft)teignen  who  were  in  Babjrlon  fVom  teveial  londa,*  or 
it  may.  he  s-tv",  Ik-  intended  to  denote  the  mcrciiantis 
ertb  being  thus  conntt-r.d  with  the  ^3^^^  of 
Bcek.  xxvi{,S7,  rendered  in  the  A.V.  *the  ocenpiera  of 

thy  nierehainli»< .'  Hi-*  lir>t  int«'q)rel.ni.in  is  ba^-eit  ninn 
what  appears  to  be  the  primary*  signiiication  of  the  nN»t 
3^9,  '6rab,  to  wmigU,  while  another  meaniBg,  *  to  pledge. 


gnnrniiteei'auggesied  the  rendering  of  the  Targum  •  mer- 
cenarii  s."  which  .Inrcld  aiiopls  in  his  exjdanation  of 
•ilie  kings  of  hu~>nt>.'  in  1  Kings  x,  15,  as  the  kings 
who  were  pletlged  lu  Sttlomon  and  dependent  upon  bin. 
The  equivalent  which  he  i^vea  ia  apparently  intended 
to  representthe  French  ytmitttir.  The  rmderiiig  of  the 
A.  V.  is  supportetl  by  liic  .Si-pt.  (/vpfticrof;  in  Jeremiah, 
and  ;  :TiptKr0s  in  Eaekiel"  (Soaitb).  Sac  Mixbd  M f 

II 1  tin:. 

Mingrella.  an  Asialir  province  of  Ku^^in.  .'•ituate<l 
liftween  the  black  and  Caspian  seas,  in  the  rountrv 
formeriy  called  Odchis.  It  covers  a  territory  of  2tiM> 
sqim*  miles,  ioliabited  by  nearly  250,000  peofplcw  Tha 
country  is  mountainous,  but  is  largely  cultivated.  To- 
bac<H>,  rice,  and  millet  arc  rai<»e«1.  and  a  great  deal  of 
silk,  lii>ni  \.  ail  1  wine  an-  prmlucol.  Mingrelia  became 
Hubject  to  Russia  in  lHo:i,  but  was  until  1667  governed 
by  itj«  own  prince,  called  Dadian,  who  readed  in  the 
amall  town  of  Zo«>tMlidee.  The  inhabitants  of  Mingre- 
lia are  g>*nerally  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  mountain- 
eers of  tlie  « '.uicaHu*.  We  are  told  by  travellers  tiuit 
they  are  an  ignorant, t<u|M-n«titioiis.  and  corrupt  people. 

JUHgiout  CiMdilion.—'V\n-  )lingrelians  are  ostensibly 
members  of  tbe  Ureek  Cborcta,  but  their  religiou  cooaiata 
rather  in  outward  prar rices  and  obsenrances  than  in  in* 
waidpnrily  and  heart  lU  \  ntioii.  M.'Uiy  oftlu  ir  itracticca 
are  open  to  severe  censure.  They  t)bser\e  four  Lenta, 
comprehending  (1)  the  forty  night  days  before  Easter; 
(2)  the  iuity  days  before  Cbiistmas;  (,8)  the  mooth  pra> 
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mUng  St.  Petcc's  day;  and  (4)  a  Lent  demtad  to  tlw 
Virgin  Mary,  and  obierred  a  fortniRht,  Their  chief 
»aiiit  in  St.  t  n  nrpe,  who  is  alr^>  the  -[M  i  ial  p.iir.m  i  f  thr 
Georgians,  the  Mu8«Mvit«'«.  ami  tho  (.rwk».  'I'lu-ir  wor- 
ship of  iina(^  ta  of  siirli  a  <li.«uTi|)tii>ii  thai  even  Homan- 
iiu  declare  k  deaerring  the  rapioacli  of  idolatr}'.  They 
oBa  them  atags'  taorDa,ttttlt»  oTbona,  pheaaanta'  win^ 
ainl  wpaf»>ns  with.  •  Ticw  uf  insuring  a  happy  mutcss 
to  their  wara  and  huntiiif;  <'xpe<UttunaL  It  ia  even  said 
that,  Uka  Um  Jewv,  I  hey  offer  bkiodjr  aaerill0C%  ilDBO- 
ilM  TirtilML  and,  like  our  We»toni  Hfn|gM»  fMUl  Ml 

th«B  in  general  aaaembly :  that  ihey  klS  animals  at  the 

tomba  of  their  iMirenti*,  aiiit  |K)ur  wine  anil  nil  hvit  the 
gravea,  aa  the  pagans  di<L  They  alMtain  I'mm  meat  on 
Moadajn^  ont  of  reganl  for  the  neon,  and  Friday  is  ob- 
ewed  M  a  hoUday.  They  am  cxceediogly  tbieviah: 
tkeft  ia  not  regaided  aa  a  erine,  bat  lallnr  a  pioor  of 
nk'iU  that  diAirracco  ito  one;  hawiio  laoasightiD Ihaact 
haa  nothing  to  fear  beyond  a  trifling  flne. 

Introduction  of  Ckrittitinity, — Some  eodesiaatical  hia- 
tariana  iniiaf  that  (ta«  king^  the  qoeeo,  and  the  nobility 
of  Odehii  were  ooaverted  to  the  Christian  lUth  by  a 
female  filave,  nnder  the  reipi  of  Cuni^tantinc  (S<H'r.Hf-s, 
lib.  t,  c.  'it);  Sizomen.  lili.  ii,  e.  7).  Others  assert  lliat 
the  Min^relian^  wore  iu!<trui'ted  in  thaChtbtian  doo- 
tffaM  by  one  Cyrillus,  whom  the  SdaToniana  in  their 
own  tongne  caD  Cltvat,  and  whn  is  aud  to  bare  Nred 
about  A.I).  WM*,.  IVrhajtt  rcli;;ion  %ra."<  oxtiiiKiii-ili" d  al- 
together in  thcM!  regions  during  the  linn;  ilint  elapsed 
between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  centurion*.  The  Alin- 
grdiana  aboar,  on  the  aaa^hoic^  near  the  Cocax  Biver, 
a  large  ebnicb,  in  wMeb,  aoeoiding  to  tbdr  etatement, 

St.\ndrew  preached;  but  thi»  i- 1:>  Kr  inkrn  "nnn  gratio 
wli.-*."  In  former  times  the  Miiif^reliaii.s  ackiiDwiedgi  il 
the  Bf>iritual  supremacy  of  the  patriarch  of  Antio<-li; 
but  tins  aupremaqr  tuia  been  traosferred  to  the  patri- 
aiehal  aee  of  Conatantinoiile.  Heverthekaa  tbey  have 
two  primates  of  their  own  nation,  whom  t]ir\-  mil  rn- 
tkoRtxM :  one  for  Georgia,  the  otlier  for  .Mingn  lia.  There 
were  fonneriy  twelve  bishojirics.  There  are  only  six 
left  at  the  present  time,  the  other  six  having  been 
dunged  into  abbera.  Tbe  primate  or  chief  bishop  of 
MingreJia,  who  re.«idM  at  Conntanfinople.  tnak>"<  hi"  ap- 
pearance ill  Mingrelia  only  once  in  hii«  life,  aud  then 
only  for  ilic  pur])os4<  of  ron.<*ecrating  tlie  holy  oU,  or 
diriam,  which  the  Greeks  call  mgron. 

The  atatementa  of  aaata  travdicn  icipaeting  tlie 
treasures  of  the  primate  and  the  btsiiopa  of  the  Mingre- 
Uans,  the  Kplendorof  their  garmenta.  the  extortions  i  hey 
<>>iiirnit,  atitl  ilii-  <  iiormt>ur>  wimn  of  money  they  exact 
for  maas,  ronfesKion,  ordination,  erx.,  arc  rather  at  van- 
aaea  with  the  statementn  relating  to  the  general  poverty 
of  the  nation :  there  is  likely  to  ixt  exaggeration  on 
N>th  sifies.  What  is  said  of  the  ignorance  and  comi()- 
rioii  i"f  the  clergy  in  g<  iiiT:il  iti.iy  \h>  more  reaililv  Ije- 
lieve<L  The  bi<«hops,  who  are  very  loose  in  their  mor- 
ah,  are  regartietl  ns  acceptable  if  they  ahatdn  flrom  neat, 
strictly  obaerve  Lent,  and  say  mass  In  oonfdrmity  with 
tbe  Greek  rite.  PrieAt.<i  are  allowed  to  many,  not  only 
bdbfe  their  onliiintinn,  hui  :i]->  nfterwaidi^ Md  aven  to 
tttka  a  second  wife,  with  ili.'>|H-n.'sution. 

The  obeervanceit  at  baptism  arc  very  peculiar.  As 
soon  as  a  child  it  bom,  the  priest  anoints  his  forehead, 
drswing  a  cmas  on  it  with  the  chrism.  The  b«ptii<im  in 
deftrrrefl  until  the  child  in  two  year'*  of  age,  when  he  is 
christciieil  by  immersion  in  warm  water;  again  unc- 
tions arc  made  on  almost  every  part  of  bis  botly ;  holy 
bread  ia  giren  him  to  eat,  and  wine  to  drink.  This 
aat  atiek  to  tbe  traditional  fom  of  baptism, 
baan  known  to  use  wine  Ibr  tba  duittcnimc 


of  gmat  people's  offspring. 

There  are  in  Ulingrelia  monks  of  the  onler  of  St. 
Basil,  who  are  called  farm.  They  ate  dressed  like 
Oredc  monlEs,  and  do  not  diffrr  fWmi  them  in  their  man- 
ner of  livifi:;.  A  vfry  ootiiU  intiaMi'  alui-i  'h  timt  prir- 
«nt«  are  allowed  to  engage  their  children  to  this  sute, 
yaaia,  whan  thqr  are  tbenNelTca  in- 


eapable  of  cbdce.  There  are  also  nuns  af  the  same  or> 
der;  they  wear  a  black  veil,  and  observe  the  same  fasi- 
and  aliHliiii  iice  a<<  the  monks;  but  tbey  do  not  Mib- 
tiiit  to  claustraiioii,  and  make  no  vows,  being  ihu;i»  at 
liberty  to  leave  the  monastic  state  when  so  inclined. 
The  cathedral  churches  are  adorned  with  painted  im- 
ages (no  rilteviX  covered,  it  is  said,  with  gold  and  gems; 
liiit  the  pariK'liinl  ilnirilie^  arr  ■v'ullv  negltftei!.  It  i.» 
avM'rteti  that  the  Miii^'rclian-i  arc  in  }M>«wosKion  of  <piite 
a  number  of  pn  <  iou>  n  lics,  hroiight  to  them  by  ihc 
Greek  fugitives,  after  the  downfall  of  Cooatanlinople ; 
among  others  tbey  chiim  to  have  a  piece  of  the  true  rroM, 
eight  iiulns  long;  but  the  )<tatenieiits  of  ilie  (irx  k^ 
and  the  Kotnanir<ls,  in  the  matter  of  relic;),  are  isonie- 
what  sultject  to  caution.  The  Theatins  of  Italy  in  1627 
aatablished  a  ini-<.'>ion  in  Mingrelia,  and  so  have  tbe  Ca- 
puchins in  GtMifgia.  and  the  Dominicans  in  C^reaMia; 

but  the  Kmall  cucfe.ss  which  attt  inlnl  llu  ^'  eh<b'n\orH 
cauited  the  missions  to  be  suffereil  to  full  into  divay,  and 
finally  to  Ixs  al>andoned.  See  Dr. .).  /.am  pi,  MfttionJe 
Mimgrilit ;  Ceny,  Ehtt  present  de  CEglue.  Romaimt 
Chardin,  Voj/age  A  /Vrae  ;  and  especially  Bergter,  Di^ 
ttomiaire  de  Tkiologie,  iv,  847  sq. 

Min'iiemin  (Ileb.  Miiiii„i:,;>,\  I't^Sr./n-m  the 
tight  haixl,  or  iMirhaps  curru|>ted  from  Hmjamin),  the 
name  of  two  men. ,  8m  alia  H eamim. 

X.  (Sept.  Bunafuiv  v.  r.  BiMa^^Tulg.  JBc^oawa.) 
One  of  the  Levites  (or  priests)  who  bad  dunge  of  the 
dislribiitioM  <.f  the  ■•.irrrd  offerings  among  tbe  families 
«if  the  saceniotal  order  under  liexckiah  (2  Chroii.  xxxi, 
15).  liCTiO. 

2.  (JiepL  Aiiafiiy,Valg.  i/unntn.)  One  of  tbe  priests 
that  retomed  with  Zembbabel  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xii, 
17),  and  celebrated  w  ith  trumpets  the  completion  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  xii,  41);  probably  tbe  same 
elsewbera  called  MiAJOii  (Nab.3iii,6)  or  Mu'aimi  (Mdi. 

x,7). 

Miniatis,  1  i  i  \-,  an  ^rl^l(  rn  theologian  and  teach- 
er, wan  ttorn  at  i.imiri.  (  t  pbalonia,  in  1G»)5>,  and  was  ed- 
ucated  at  Venice,  lie  filled  oflicea  as  public  instructoTi 
and  baeama  afterwaida  clergyman  at  OonstanHnople^ 

Corfu,  and  tbe  reloponncsus.  and  wa^  finally  bi'-li  [i  of 
Calaoryta.  He  died  in  1714.  His  works  are:  ll^^(>a 
ttKariaXov  (I^eipsic,  1718),  a  treatii»eon  the  scbi.ini  Ix^ 
tween  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches:  a  Latin  and 
QermanTcnilniofitwaapubBahed  at  Ldpiiein  IMS, 

and  at  \lenns  in  1783:— Aj^a^oJ  f'c  ^)*' 

fiiydXtjv  TtaaapaKoeTt'iv  xai  ii'c  «iAAaf  iirtartifiovq 

toprnt:  (Vtmet,  1787,  and  ofkan).— >Ficrar,  Uminnat- 

l^rthm,  <i.  V. 

Miulato  forMlniaa).  St.. an  .Vrmenian  prince, who 
belonged  to  the  Konian  army,  ami  served  under  TV'cius. 
When  that  emperor  wan  ciicamiM'd  uiitdide  the  city  of 
Flurcnee^  according  to  the  Florentine  legend,  thia  saint 
was  denounced  as  a  Christian,  and  condcroneil  to  be 
thrown  to  tho  lieaft'*  of  the  amphitheatre.  \  panther 
wa"*  fin't  J<et  ii|>on  liini.lMit  tlie  ^«aint  wa>  di  lii.  <  r.  d  f  rom 
him  in  answer  to  bin  prnyem.  lie  wa.i  then  haiii;e<l, 
pot  in  boiling  oil,  and  stonetl.  without  U'ing  <kittroyed, 
for  an  angel  descended  to  comfort  him,  and  clothed  bin 
in  a  garment  of  light  Finally  he  was  beheaded.  It  is 
said  that  Ihi.-*  m  vi  re  ineasnn?  wa.i  exe<  uted  in  .X.D.  'IfA. 
Miniato  is  represeule«l  dressed  as  a  pnoce,  with  scarlet 
rube  and  a  crown.  BiaattrilNatca  are  the  palm,  the  Hly, 
and  javelins. 

Miniature  is  a  picture  illustrating  the  text  of  a 
MS. ;  so  called  llocau^te  tilling  op  the  aotline  aketobad 

in  vermilion  {tniuim>iin). 

Alinims  (<<rihi  J'ralnim  muiimnnim  S.  Frnnruri  de 
Paula),  a  religious  order  in  tbe  <  biirch  of  Kume,  found- 
ed by  St.  Francis  de  Faula,  of  Calabria,  in  the  year  1468. 
The  new  order  was  called  at  first  ffermiti  of  St,  Franeit 
{  Eremitee  Miinnvnim  Fralmm  S.  Franritri  ilr  Paiiht), 
Pope  Sixtus  IV,  in  1474,  contlrmed  the  statutes  of  the 
>,tiiii8  nniting  tbera  In  convantaalordeii  and  named 
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FrancUi  supehor-generaL  lie  enjoined  on  his  disciples 
•  t«)lal  abttiBenoe  hoot  flesh,  wine,  and  fish ;  besides 
which  they  were  always  to  go  barefoot,  and  not  pennitp 
ted  to  quit  their  habit  and  nmWtt  \\\ght  or  day.  Their 
haliit  is  a  coai>»',  black  woollen  f<tnfT,  witli  a  w<m.11i"ii  gir- 
dle of  the  Mime  onlnr,  tied  in  live  knots.  The  onler 
increased  rapiilly :  ii  >;aiiied  many  diwiplea,  especially 
in  France,  where  Frauds  was  in  high  favor  wiUi  Louis 
XI,  Charles  VIII,  and  Louis  Xlt.  Many  hooan  of  the 
onltT  were  efitdMi^ln  >I  t liri.u^liniit  (In-  kin^'ilcm,  and  the 
friars  theniftelvi'f  were  called  Us  itunt  hommt  (Jioiu  ho-  . 
>NiV.<).  In  Spain  they  al»o  gained  faifliienoe,  FenUnand 
tlie  CaUwlic  buikUng  thsir  lint  moiMMlaiy  tot  tbcn  at 
M ah^pi.  A  new  name,  **  the  Fathers  of  Yiottny^"  was  I 
bestowed  upon  them.  horaiiM'  I'l  r>llnund  beHevcd  that 
only  by  their  prayerful  inti  rii>v.>i»ii  Malaga  had  been 
ca|ltand  fr»ni  the  Moors.  In  1497  the  enipcmr  Maxi-  | 
mUiaii  called  tbem  to  Uenn«njr,«ad  founded  three  hhni- 
Mteriee  for  tbe  eider. 

For  a  long  time  the  order  had  no  K|»eeial  rules  ami 
regulationii;,  the  example  of  ilic  !»u|K'rior-general  serv  ing 
as  a  pattern.  In  14tB  Fran<  l><'u.s  tinishcd  his  thrcefohl 
ndes,  and  tbey  wen  confinned  by  pope  Alexander  VI.  \ 
Homility  and  repentance,  poverty,  fainting,  playing,  and 
silenee  form  the  priii('i|ial  features  of  iliosc  ascetic  rules, 
and  FranciiH  iis  calletl  liii*  brethren  "  Mitiimnt  Frtilre*." 
Thia  name  was  given  them  becau!«  they  should  be  "  the 
leaat  anong  the  bfecbren,"  and  Chrtst'a  words  (Matt. 
XXV,  40),  "Quamdra  fixristis  «ni  de  bia  fhttribas  neis 
minimis  milti  Aristit."  Nbould  have  a  peculiar  reference 
to  them.  The  austerity  of  the  riiKv*  i*  [larticularly 
great  in  the  selection  of  AxkI.  The  brethren  are  de- 
barred not  only  the  use  of  meat)  hut  also  of  egga,  butter, 
milk,  and  ebeeae.  In  1^  Fiandicaa  aiao  fawtitnted  a 
f(  iinir-  order  of  .i/Miw,  and  Mibjccted  it  lo  the  guidance 
of  the  older  order. 

The  order  is  at  present  divided  into  thirty-one  piw- 
inces,  of  which  twelve  are  in  Italy,  eleven  in  ^ance 
and  FlaadeiB,  aeven  in  Spain,  and  one  in  Gemany.  In 

the  beginning  of  tlic  last  century  the  order  ha<l  nbont 
450  convenls.  At  present  ilieir  nuu)U-r  has  greatly 
decreased.  The  Minims  have  passed  even  into  the  In- 
dies^ where  there  are  some  oonventa  which  do  not  com- 
poae  provlneea,  Imt  depend  immediately  en  the  iteneraL 
Their  princijml  house  is  at  Komc.  TIic  riorof  cacb 
male  btxly  is  called  eurmior ;  thai  nl  cacti  Ictualc  IwmIv, 
eorrerfrix;  the  8U|>erior  of  the  order  is  calleit  ffmei  uliii 
torrtetor.  There  ate  now  but  few  houses  for  female 
Minima.  The  teftiaries  of  the  order  are  secular  per- 
sons ;  but  while  they  are  not  ob1irr(><|  tn  n  iire  ftom  ao- 
ciety.  they  are  recjuircd  to  observe  the  ab-stinence  from 
meat.  vie.  They  have  abo  eorrerlors  and  correctriiw, 
and  arc  subject  to  the  order  of  the  general  corrector. 
Tlieir  distii^pdshing  mark  is  a  girdle  with  only  two 
knots.  Ikmanni,  Verz.  dtr  t^fiMlieken  OrdmdnUe^  ii,  68 
tq. ;  Wctxer  nnd  Welte,  KirrJim-Ijerikon,  vii,  152;  Her* 
zog^IifoUOit^aopUietbttilSa.  (J.II.W.) 

Minister,  one  who  acta  as  the  less  (from  mmm  or 
minor)  or  inferior  agent,  in  ohodiencc  or  ^iibwrvience  to 
anotlii  r,  <ir  who  scrvcf.  utiii  iatcs,  etc..  as  ili^tinKiii.shcd 
from  the  niaMer,  magutrr  ^fmm  moffi*),  or  superior.  It 
ia  used  in  the  A.  V.  to  describe  various  offldala  of  a  rc- 
Ugioiis  and  civil  i  baracter.  The  wofda  ao  ttmaiated  in 
tbe  Scriptures  arc  the  following: 

1.  rnOn^  mukantk\  wfaieh  ia  applied,  (1)  to  an  at- 
tendant \\\x<\\  a  |vcr>Miii  in  lii>;h  rank,  a?  to  .loMhna  in  rela- 
tion to  Mo«"«  1  KximI.  xxiv,  13,  .Sf  pt.  wapKTrijrijc  nl-Tij. ; 
Al|uila  and  Symm,  o  Xurovpyb^  avrov;  oomp.  KximI. 
xxxiti,ll,  8cpt.dfpd«rwv'li|<rovc;  MumUxi,  28;  Josh, 
i,  I,  Sept.  xnrotfpyhc  Manw^;  Alex.  Xmirpync).  and  to 
the  att'  nilant  on  the  pntphet  EH*iba  i  -  Kiii};*  iv,  V.\ ;  vi, 
15,  Si'pt.  Aurot'oyiif  ;  comp.  '1  Kinp*  iii,  11;  1  Kings 
xix,  21) ;  (•>)  to  the  altachit  of  a  royal  court  (1  Kings 
X,  &  [Sept.  Xfiroiipo^  J,  where,  it  may  be  obaerved,  tbey 
an  diatlnguiabed  Imm  the  ■'aervanta"  or  oflMala  of 
UIgbar  rank  [^^la  SMive  general  tem,  Sept  «a^},ai»- 


Hwering  to  our  minuter*,  by  the  different  titles  of  tbe 
chamben  assigned  to  their  use,  the  **oittia^of  Uie  aciw 
vanta  meaning  rather  their  tAode,  and  tbe  attendance" 
of  the  ministers  the  ante-room  in  which  they  were  kU- 
lioneil) ;  {H'pwnis  of  bii;lt  rank  held  this  post  in  tbe  .Icw- 
ish  kingdom  (  2  C'bron.  xxit,  8);  and  it  may  he  in  this 
sense,  as  the  attendants  of  the  King  of  kinga,  that  tbe 
term  is  applied  to  the  angels  in  Psa.  ciii,  21  (Xcirwpyo*) ; 
comp.  l*aa.  civ.  4  (Heb.  i,7;  and  see  Stiuirt's  Comment. 
ad  I.K.  l  ;  I ;!  )  to  the  |iri(>.t>.  and  I.evite!*,  \\\w  are  thus 
dejH-riU-il  by  tbe  propbeiji  and  later  bbiorians  (.ler. 
xxxiii,  21 ;  Kzek.  xliv,  11 ;  .)u<-l  i^%lg$  Ezra  viii,  17; 
Neh.  x,86>,  thougii  tbe  verb^wbanoe  wtnkinlk  iad»> 
rived,  ia  not  imoommonly  wed  in  reference  to  tbeir 
services  in  the  earlier  books  (Exod.  >x\iii,  Xuniti. 
iii,  31 ;  l>eut,  xviii,  5,  etc.).  Persons  t bus  (le.'i;;i»«i€d 
»«)metime»  succeetled  to  tbe  oflice  of  their  |)rincipal,  aa 
did  Joebua  and  Elisha.  Ueooe  tbe  term  ia  used  of  tte 
Jew*  in  tbeir  capacity  aa  a  aaeied  nation,  **1ien  ahaD 

call  you  the  ministers  of  our  (tod"  (laa.  Ixi,  6). 

2.  nbo,  }}flnch'  (Chald.),  Ezra  vii,  24,  *•  ministCT'  of 
religion,  Xfiroupyoc  (comp.  ^n^Sfi,  ver.  19),  though  ba 
uses  the  wonl  OTIlCa  in  the  same  sense,  cluviii,  17. 
In  the  N.T.  we  have  three  tenns,  cadi  with  ita  diatine* 
Uvemeaidng. 

3.  XttTovfu'ii,  a  term  deriveil  from  Xjirov  n  tn  , "  (  ul/- 
lic  work,"  and  the  kitourgia  was  the  name  of  certain 
per!<oiul  services  which  the  dtiaens  of  Athens  and  some 
other  atatea  had  to  petfbm  gntuitoualy  iioc  tbe  public 
good.  From  theaaoerdotal  uaeof  the  word  inthelC.T. 
it  (ibt.ni  iii'l  itir  >|KTial  s«-nw'  of  a  "  public  divine  wrviix." 
which  in  perpetuate*!  in  our  word liturgy."  Tbtr  verb 
XiiroepyiTy  ia  used  in  t  b  i  ><  sense  in  Acts  xiii,  2.  It  aa> 
swer;*  miMtt  nearly  to  tbe  ilelMvw  ouaAtfrrf A,  and  ia  a«> 
ally  employed  in  the  Sept.  aa  Ita  equivalent  It  be- 
tokens a  i-ulMirilinate  ;  ul  '.ie  mltiiiui-trator.  «  lieth<  r  civil 
or  sacerdotal,  and  i.t  appli*'<l  in  tbe  former  ftcusc  to  the 
magistrates  in  their  relation  to  the  divine  authoo^ 
( Kom.  xiii,  6),  and  in  the  latter  sense  to  our  Lofd  in 
laiJon  to  the  Father  (Heb.  vm,  i),  and  to  St  Paid  in  re- 
lation to  Jesus  Christ  (Horn,  xv,  IG).  where  it  occurs 
among  other  expressions  of  a  sacerdotal  charaiUer, "  min- 
istering" (iipoi'pyoei'ra), "offering  up"  (irpo<T0opo,etc.). 
In  all  theae  iuatancea  the  origiual  and  special  meaning 
•jf  tbe  word,  aa  naed  by  tbe  Atheidana,  namely,  with  le- 
.spect  to  those  who  a(lrnini.«tere<l  the  public  niTices  (Vit- 
Tovpyiai)  at  tlair  own  «.'X|^<ense  (Uockb,  Shintshtnuk. 
drr .! ^Aeiter,  i, ii,fi2;  Potter's  f/r.  .4 i, x.">>.  is  pre- 
aerved,  though  thia  come8iperbape,yet  more  distinctly 
forward  in  the  eegnate  terma  Xurovpyia  and  Xftroiif>- 
ytlr,  applied  to  the  sacerdotal  oftire  of  ibc  .low  i^h  prie*t 
(Lnke  i,23;  lli-b.  ix,21 ;  x,  11). to  ilie  siUI  liif:lu  r  [iriost- 
hoinl  of  Christ  (lleli.  viii.  ti),  and  in  a  secondary  oense 
to  the  Christian  priest  who  offcn  up  to  iiod  the  iailh 
of  bia  converta  (FML  ii,  17,  Xitrovfiyla  rnc  iri»»«t')f 
and  to  any  m  l  of  public  self-ilcvotion  on  the  part  of  a 
Christian  tli-n^iple  (Kuin.  xv,  27;  2  Cor.  ix,  12  ;  I'hiL  ii, 
30). 

4.  The  second  Greek  term,  tiwqfMrqCtdiflen  from  the 
two  otben  in  that  it  eontaina  the  idea  of  aetud  and  pei^ 

8<»nal  atieiiilance  ujMiri  n  f^uperior.  Thus  it  is  us<h1  of| 
the  attendant  in  tbe  synagogue,  the  *|Tn,  cltazdn,  of  tbe 
Talmiidists  (Luke  iv,  W),  whose  duty  it  was  to  open 
and  doae  the  building,  to  produce  and  replace  the  hooka 
employed  in  the  service,  and  generally  to  wut  on  the 
ortieialiiitr  |iries;  or  tcai  ber  (Carpzov, /l/»;wfr(»f.  |>..S14). 
It  is  simil.irly  a|>pliett  to  M.irk,  who,  as  the  allcniiant  on 
Itarnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xiii,  6),  was  probably  charged 
with  the  adminiatration  of  baptism  and  other  assistant 
duties  fDc  Wette.  ad  loe.);  and  again  to  the  subonli- 
lUtesof  tbe  lii;,'b-prie.»ts  (John  vii, 32, 45;  xviii. ,!. » tc), 
or  of  a  jailor  (.Mall,  v,  2b~irpnKTutp  in  Luke  xii, 
Acts  v,  22).    JoKcpbua  calls  Mosc«  ri  v  vmipiTtiv  Otav 

(iliitiii,l,4).  King!  araao  called  in  Wiad  vi,  4.  Tbe 
idea  of  ptnonat  otfradgam  cornea  pnminently  fbrwaid 
iaLuk«i,2t  Acta  xxvj,  16^  in  both  of  whkb  plaeaa  k 
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il  alkged  as  a  f^rmind  of  tnutvorthy  tcadmony  ("  ipsi  j 
wUmrnt,  et,  quod  plus  eat,  mimulnirtmf*  Bengel).  hut-  ' 

Iv,  it  U  u^l  iiitt  rchaiiffeably  with  fi  'vuKu.  in  !  Cor. 
iV,  1,  comp.  with  iii.  ft,  but  in  this  inntaiu-e  the  term  is 
dni|i;ned  to  convey  the  notion  of  nuljontination  aiid  hu- 
nility.  In  all  these  caacs  the  etymological  sense  of  the 
word  (t'iru  fu<ri;i. )  comes  out.  It  primarily  N(^ifle«  an 
Minlrr-rowvr  on  tosril  a  ;;alley.  of  the  claw  who  \im^  the 
loogect  oars,  and  con«e«pie»tly  performed  the  .-icverest 
dBtJTt  aa  dislinpitiihed  fn>m  the  ifrnvinji:,  the  rower 
npoo  the  upper  bench  uf  the  three,'  and  fliom  tbe  vav- 
rau,  sailon.  or  the  im^nrai,  marine*  (Dem.  1t09,  II, 
14,  wrap.  al.«  r.HW,  '21);  1214,  23;  lilrt.  13;  Pol.  i,  >'., 
S):  hence  in  general  a  hand,  agent,  rainiater,  atteod- 
■Dt,  etc.  The  term  that  noat  adequatdjr  ifpwwBta  it 
in  our  tanfruai^  is  "  attendant." 

5.  The  third  <Jreek  term.  ^tjJro ,  i«  the  one  tuiually 
employpil  in  relation  to  ttio  iniiii-try  uf  the  (Jo-jxl;  ita 
application  is  twofold,  in  a  general  »eii»e  Ui  indicate 
B^iaten  of  any  onler,  whether  superior  or  inferior,  and 
in  a  special  sense  to  indicate  an  order  of  inferior  minis- 
ter*. In  the  former  sense  we  have  the  cof^natc  term 
^loroi'iVr  apiilii  li  in  .\ct.H  vi.  1.  \.  Iwih  to  lln'  rniiii>tra- 
tion  of  tables  and  to  the  higher  mini!«tration  of  the 
Word,  and  the  term  hatovoz  ifwlf  applieil,  without  de- 
fining the  fffio\  to  Paul  and  ApoUos  (1  Cor.  iii,  5),  to 
Tychicus  (Kph.  vi.  .'l :  Col.  iv,  7).  to  Epaphras  (CoL  i, 
7),  lo  Timothy  ( 1  Then.-«.  iii,  J  i.  and  even  to  Christ  hin- 
aelf  (Kom.  xr,  8 ;  Gal.  ii,  17).  In  tbe  latter  aeoae  it  is 
appfied  in  tbe  passages  whefe  the  Aonvoc  cootn- 
distiii^:  li-hr-I  fri>m  the  l  i-h  .;..  as  in  Phil.  i.  1;  1  Tim. 
ill.  US.  The  word  is  likrwi.H'  applivd  to  faU«  teach* 
er»  (2  C«r.  xi,  loX  and  even  to  heathen  raaKistratcs 
(Booi.  xiii,  4),  in  the  sense  of  a  minister,  assistant,  or 
aerrant  in  general,  aa  in  llatt.  xx,  W.  The  term  Ad* 

Kovoi  d»-n<>tes  amnpi;  the  (irrek"*  a  hi<;;h(l'  i  I.t«  nf  mt- 
rants  tbau  tbe  covXoi  (Alhcn.  x,  192;  sec  liuura.  Arx. 
i,  SID;  edbp.  IfatU  sxii,  18,  and  Sept. for  tn\B%  Eath. 
i,  10 :  ii,  2;  vi..'5).  It  is  worthy  of  (il«or\ati<in  that  ibe 
word  i-i  thus  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  Jsept.,  and 
then  only  in  a  general  sense :  its  special  smse,  as  known 
to  n*  in  iu  derivative  "4— eon"  (q.  x.\  aeema  to  be  of 
porcly  Christian  growth.— Smith;  Kitto.  See  Unita- 


MINISTl.U  in  a  L;iiiii  word  applied  in  that  i>ortion 
of  tbe  <  liri-ii.m  Chun  h  known  as  the  Wewlem  to  de»- 
tbat  officer  who  is  styled  dtacm  in  Greek,   'f  be 
a  applied  geaerallj  to  the  AngBean  dargr  about 

tlif  tinif  of  the  ^rtat  reljellion,  yinrc  which  time  it  htts 
cotw  into  <;cneral  um',  and  is  now  a|>|>liiMl  lo  any  preacher 
of  the  (ii»<|icl.  Kven  the  Jew*  have  ailopicd  tlie  u^^- 
of  this  word,  and  nMn  is  scarcely  ever  heard  in  £ng- 
lisb-apeddiweeagKgatlaaa  oftluttiiwiile.  Mimsters 
are  sIm  called  divine*,  and  may  lie  di^tin^uinhinl  into 
polemic,  or  those  who  pojwess  ivnitrovential  talents ;  ctM- 
ttittic,  or  tho-M.'  who  rt-'ilve  ca*('!»  of  ronwience ;  txprri- 
maUaL,  thuoe  who  address  tbenuelves  to  tbe  feelings, 
tatm,  and  circonitancea  of  their  bearm;  and,  laatir, 
prtMcliealf  tjbose  who  in^  upon  the  performance  of  all 
thuiiie  dotiea  which  tbe  Word  of  (Jod  enj4>inH.  An  ahle 
minister  will  have  si.nit  tliin;^  of  all  thcM-  united  in  him. 
though  he  may  not  e.xcel  in  all;  and  il  becomes  every 
one  who  ia  a  candidate  Ibr  tbe  o^iitrf  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  each,  that  he  may  iwt  be  defldent  in  the  di»- 
char^  nf  that  work  which  ia  the  most  imiiortant  that 
ran  U-  i-ii>lain<>l  by  mortal  U'in;;?'.  .^I^nly  volume!* 
h«ve  been  writu-ii  uu  this  subject,  but  we  must  be  con- 
tent in  thia  plaee  to  oflbr  only  •  few  lemaiis  idaiive 
to  it. 

1.  In  the  fint  pLice.  then,  it  must  be  observed  that  min- 
iatcrn  of  tlie  (iii»|>el  i>u;,'iil  to  !•<  K'Hn,.!  II'  III  ihiii  prinri- 
plt*.  They  must  be  men  wIiom;  heart<<  arc  n novated 
by  divine  grace,  and  wh<«c  Kentiments  are  ilt  rivi  d  from 
the  sacred  oradea  of  divine  truth.  A  minitoer  without 
principica  will  never  do  any  gotid ;  and  be  who  professes 
i»  bdiera  in  a  qrMen  riioald  ate  to  it  tiutt  it  accnfda 


with  the  Word  of  God.  liis  mind  should  clearly  per- 
ceirs  the  beauty,  hamony,  and  utility  of  tbe  dodrAiei^ 
while  hi>4  heart  should  be  deeply  impwaatd  with  •  aeoM 

(if  their  value  and  iin{iortance. 

2.  Tli*y  thnnld  U-  mill  nwl  f/jvIiWr  tif  <•>  thtir  i/iV/mW- 
tum*  ami  deportmeHt.  A  liaughly,  itufM-rious  siiirii  is  a 
di^traee  to  the  ministerial  character,  ami  generally 
brhigs  oonteropu  They  should  learn  to  bear  iiyariea 
with  patience,  and  be  ready  to  do  good  to  every  one* 
Ih"  lourifoiiH  to  nil  without  cringing  to  any;  be  affable 
without  levity,  aiul  humble  without  pusillanimity ;  con- 
ciliating the'  afleclions  i^houl  vioUting  the  truth; 
connecting  a  suavity  of  manners  with  a  dignity  of  cha> 
actcr;  oljliging  without  flattery;  and  throwing  oflT  aU 
reserve  without  running  into  tiM  oppOiite  UTtWinw  of 
volubility  aiul  tritlinp 

8.  Tkry  $hovld  f>r  nnjKrior  a*  to  Ihfir  hunrMtff  and 
talailt.  Though  mai^  have  been  useful  without  what 
is  called  learning,  yet  none  have  been  an  without  mom 

(Hirlion  of  knowleilge  and  wiwioni.  Nor  li;i^  God  Al* 
mighty  ever  sauclitied  ignorance,  or  consecrated  it  to 
hia  aarviea;  rfnet  it  is  the  elfect  of  the  fall,  and  the 
consequenee  of  our  departure  firotn  the  fountain  of  in- 
telligence. Ministen  theiefbre.  especially,  should  en* 
deavor  to  break  tlitx  ^hai  kli  z'  i  their  miiulx  enlarged, 
and  stored  with  all  uatlul  kn«n\  k-<lci'.  The  HiMc  .»hould 
be  well  studied,  and  that,  cs|>ecially,  in  the  original  lau- 
guagcSb  Tbe  scheme  of  sal  vat  ion  by  Jesus  Christ  should 
be  well  ttnderrt»od,w{th  all  the  vanous  topics  connected 
with  if.  AikI  in  tin  iircMiit  day  a  knowle<lj;e  of  his- 
tory, natural  phikmuphy,  logic,  inatheinatics,  and  rhet- 
oric ia  pecoliai^  iiquiaite.  A  dear  Judgment,  also,  with 
a  retentive  aaemoiy,  inventive  bculty,  and  a  facility  of 
communication,  shonld  be  obtained. 

4.  Thry  nfion/i!  fx  ii'iU'ifiit  tit  tit  thtir  tlwluf.  Their 
lime,  c*pecially.  .tlioulii  he  ini|iriivcd,  and  not  lost  by  too 
nuich  sleep,  formal  %-i»iir<,  imlolence,  reading  usi'less 
books^  studying  useleas  itubjeciM.  £reiy  day  should 
have  its  work,  and  ever>-  subject  ita  d«e  attention. 
Some  advise  a  chapter  in  the  ilebrew  llilile.  and  an- 
other in  the  (ireek  Testament,  to  be  reail  every  ilay. 
A  well-i-hiBten  system  of  divinity  (*hould  U-  iict  urately 
studied.  Tlie  best  deibiitions  s'houkl  be  obtained,  and 
a  constant  reganl  paid  to  all  those  atudica  which  savor 
of  n'li^ion.  aiul  have  s<iine  tenilency  to  pidtlic  work. 

.j.  Miiiuttrt  ifi'iiilii  Itr  rxltHsirt  ax  In  their  brntTtilmre 
and  cantiiir.  \  contracted,  bigoted  spirit  ill  l»ecomei» 
those  who  preach  a  (iospd  which  breaibea  tbe  purest 
benevokDce  to  mankind.  Thia  spirit  has  done  more 
harm  ameog  all  parties  than  many  imsgiiie,  and  is,  in 
iiiir  opinion,  one  of  the  most  powerful  enpne.*  the  devil 
makes  UM>  of  to  oppose  the  Ik'sI  iiil<  rest>  of  mnnkinil; 
and  it  is  really  shucking  to  obser\-e  how  sects  and  |»ar- 
ti«e  have  aH,  in  thdr  tuma,  anatbematiaed  each  other. 
Now.  while  miniaten  ought  to  cfintaid  eariMistly  for  the 
faith  on<  e  delivered  to  the  .Hnint.%  they  must  remember 
that  men  nlway.*  think  ditTirenlly  Irom  eai  li  other; 
that  |>rejudice  uf  education  liaa  great  influence ;  that 
diflbranee  of  opfadon  aa  to  aoibordiiuue  things  is  nut 
of  such  im)Mirtance  as  tn  be  a  ground  of  disUkc.  Ixt 
the  niiiii-Hters  of  Christ,  then,  pity  the  weak,  forgive  tbe 
icnorant,  U-nr  with  the  ^inee^e  ihougli  mistaken sAloli 
ami  love  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Mmitters  should  be  teahu$  itmi  /nilh  ful  in  tiieir 
pMic  wpork.  The  sick  must  h»  visited,  children  must 
l>o  catechised,  the  ordinances  administered,  and  the 
Word  of  ( ioil  pn  ai  hcil.  'I  lic»<'  thinu"'  inu>t  \n'  taken 
up,  not  as  a  matter  of  duty  only,  but  of  pleasure,  atul 
executed  with  faithfulness;  and,  as  they  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  ministen  should  attend  to  them  with 
all  that  sincerity,  earnestness,  ami  seal  which  that  im- 
liortanee  demands.  An  i<lle,  fri^'id.  indilTerfnl  minister 
is  a  i>est  to  society,  a  di:^^race  t<>  ids  profession,  an  ii>- 
jury  to  the  Church,  and  ufTeiitiivc  to  tiod  hiaaaelC 

7.  lAutljf,  mimtlrr$  $hould  be  C(>»»i*li  nt  ti>  to  their  eoi^ 
due/.  No  brightness  of  talent,  no  suiieriority  of  intd- 
leei,  no  extent  of  ltnowlfld8«k  will  ever  be  a  subititutt 
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for  thb.  They  shoulil  not  only  |i<>.vsc^  a  luminouN 
lOinil,  but  set  a  good  example.  Tliis  will  pneura  dig- 
mty  to  themadveiy  give  enetnr  to  what  thejr  aay,  ami 
prove  a  UenKi^  to  the  cfade  in  which  thej  move.  In 

fiiu',  tlicy  fihiMilii  Im-  nuii  nf  j)nnl(  ii<-c  ;uiii  iirnyt  r.  lijjlit 
and  love,  z«al  and  knowledge,  coura^'e  aiul  humility, 
hDDi&nity  and  re]i(;ion. 

See  lit.  iknitbt  Ltebtrt  on  tie  Sacrtd  Qficet  Gerard, 
ftulmral  Oartt  IfacfriH,  AMittt  to  I'otmgr  (^erggmn  ; 
Mas;*illi)ii.  I'hiir'jr.f  :  liaxtcr,  Rrfurtunl  Pitstor;  Hcrhcrt. 
Country  i'lirsnii ;  Mimu  i.  I'uftordl  Citrr ;  iJr,  Kilward.H, 
Pnttch'r;  Ma^ou.  Siii<lnil  ami  J'tittor;  Brown,  Adilrttt 
teStudmtsi  UulheT,  JStiuiait  ami  I*naehar }  (Merrald, 
Ejtetmrt*  on  fAe  Saend  MimUhrgt  EnhioMn,  Gandft 

Dcxldridpo,  Lrdlins  on  I'mtrhln;; :  Miller,  fMtrrg  tm 
Clericii/  Mtimifi  f  ;  Hiiriitr,  Hint*  ;  Ware,  I^chin  on  ihc 
Conturlidu  !■/  I'uljiil  Uliiquuicr  itiul  the  Piistortll  t  'lirr  ; 
CArist.  Kruminer;  VlumeTt  J'Mtortd  I'luoloj/gi  Tyug, 
qfiatitidJ)iityo/aCh'ManPtut&rtBMgfitCM$tiim 
Mitiiffiy;  Kidder,  Tke  Ckrittitm  Paiini  ate;  Townaend, 
Toiupir  <ind  ffirorti;  Prf*h.  Qu.  at¥l  Piincet.  Ker.  \KA. 
p.  !iHC.  7UK;  1H.V.1,  p.  ir>,  'MM',;  Jan.  1H7;J,  art.  vi  and  vii ; 
Umetnutliti  Qu.  Oct.  1872,  art.  vii;  Kitto,  Journal, 
1868,  p.  193;  Mrtk.  Qh,  Rev.  July,  1851,  |k  m— 
HcnderwonV  Buck,  Thf:«f.  Itirt.  s.  v.    Soo  ]*!ixisTiiv. 

Mtnister  of  the  Altar  was  a  title  applied  in  the 
Cbinch  of  Kome,  since  the  c1um>  of  the  12th  century,  to 
the  provider  of  pure  bread,  wine,  and  water  for  the 

mawi.  The  ministrant,  a<4  ho  is  called  by  the  derpy, 
also  rc^jKinds  to  tlic  [iniyt  rs  nml  Ixin  ilictiooa.  Orig- 
inally a  clerk,  dt-ai'mi,  <>r  sulxU  acon  was  delegated  for 
tbit  poaitkHi,  but  now  ilic  duty  in  aHf>ii^R'd  toboy%  ex- 
cept on  unusually  M>k'niii  iiiiil  fiMivt-  n('i-a<!iona. 

Ministerial  Call,  a  term  used  to  denote  that 
right  or  authority  which  a  person  receives  to  preach  the 
Gospel   This  call  is  considered  as  twofold :  dirme  aiid 

fedrtuufical.  The  following;  thinfrs  seem  cssentist  to  a 
il'u  iiK- call :  1.  A  tidly.  lil.'iiiu  li>.H  life  ;  2.  An  anii  ni  nini 
constant  inclination  and  zeal  to  do  pMMl;  3.  ALiililiin 
auitwl  to  the  work :  such  as  knuw-ledge,  aptness  to  teach, 
courage,  etc;  4.  An  opportunity  afforded  in  Providence 
to  be  useful  The  MethiHlistN  liold  tlint  no  man  should 
MH  k  tn  t  iller  ihc  in'mi-tt  rial  r.'iiik>  who  duc.s  not  feci  es- 
pecially called  to  preach  the  G<Kt|Kl.  They  are  quite 
decided  on  this  poinu  An  ectletbulieal  call  conmts  in 
the  election  which  is  mode  of  any  person  to  be  a  pastor. 
But  here  th««c  governed  by  an  episcopacy  differ  from 
the  rrcsbytorians  BaptisiK,  t'<>n:;rmrilii'iiali>t^.  etc. ;  the 
fom>er  ixlieving  that  the  choice  and  call  of  a  minister 
rest  with  the  superior  cicrgj-,  or  those  who  have  the 
gift  of  an  ecclesiastical  bciiciice;  the  latter  teaching 
that  it  should  rest  on  the  suffrage  of  the  people  to  whom 
be  in  to  minister.    Sec  £i>iHcoi>Ai'V ;  0hi>I}IAT1ox. 

Miii«»fr^^H«i  Bdnoatton.  It  ia  mtacr  an  infor- 
«noe  than  a  demonatrahle  hintnrical  fhee  that  in  the  Le- 
vitioal  <  itii"^  nC  tlir  ,i,  w  s  m  Ikm.U  wi  re  ninintainod  for 
the  iiistructiiiu  ui  |irie»ts  ami  l>'viirs  m  I  lie  knowledge 
and  oernnoiiiee  of  the  law.  See  KiitcATioN.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  under  Hamuel  *■  ochoob  of  the 
proiiheis"  were  established  for  the  ptirpo«e  of  training 
rocnibr  the  liiLrli  funciioii  of  nioral  ainl  -piritiinl  teach- 
ing. Not  K'.sH  I  hnii  live  .sudi  jh  IiodIs  arc  named  in  Mi  rcd 
hiMory;  one  at  Nainth,  one  at  Bethel  one  At  Jericho, 
one  at  Gilgal,  and  another  at  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
number  of  the  aona  of  the  pmpheta  was  often  large. 

()l>ndinli  bid  one  Inindrccl  of  itu  m  in  a  cava  to  Save 
them  from  Die  tnali'  O  of  ,Ie/.clK'l  and  at  the  tnmlation 
of  Elijah  fifty  of  t)i<-  n>iis  of  the  prapbata  were  pnaent 
to  witaesa  the  wonderful  scene. 
At  a  snhMfinent  period  of  Jewish  history  a  trpedes  of 

adUHlla  came  into  vo^mu-.  known  n>  tlie  a^^<enl!>^n■s  of 
the  wise."  The  Talmud  meniioii"  w>mc  twel\  »•  of  the.M.' 
institntions,  of  which  these  at  I  iIk  rias  and  Jerusalem 
wen  the  most  celcbnted.  Nevertheless  they  were  not 
acdnrivdy  for  the  edneatioa  of  the  prieetis  but  alw> 
of  ddn»  and  tcaebm  Wban  Jeaua  the  Cbriafc  ap- 


[H'^red  among  men,  no  incuu»idcrable  portion  of  bia' 
mini.'ttni-  wa»  employed  in  the  iaatmction  and  training 
of  bis  disciplea  io  a  kind  of  pcripatalie  aehool  of  wliicb 
be  waa  the  great  Teadier,  aa  be  went  about  doing  good 

and  explaining  the  tliiufps  of  the  kinir'Iora  of  (lOtl  From 
the  Acta  and  the  KpiiitlcM  it  iii  evidcni  that  the  apostles 
iniiiated  their  divine  Lonl  in  giving  |>er8onal  attention 
to  the  iustniction  of  youngw  aif^SpL.^  dcaigncd  to  an^ 
eeed  them  in  the  holy  vocation.  Aa  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  hs'l  commaiidctl  his  discipU-^  to  "pi  t>  ncli 
all  nation.*'."  so  I'aul,  in  handing  down  his  apostolual  rc- 
fpon»ibility  to  the  future  Church,  exhorts  Timothy  snd 
i  hia  suocessoiw  in  this  language :  "  The  thing*  that  thou 
t  beat  beard  of  me  among  many  wltM«e«,  the  aane  oeaa- 
mit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  diall  b*  aUc  to  tcadt 
others  als«»"  C-  I  ii. 

In  harmony  with  t^uch  examples  an<l  precrptj«,  it  is 
I  recorded,  in  the  early  bistoiy  of  the  Church,  that  the 
I  apostle  John  spent  hia  advanced  yean  at  Epheeas  ia 
(liialifyin^:  youth  for  tlie  Clirii-iian  miiii^tn-.  that  Mark 
fomule^l  u  niini>terial  j^hool  at  Alexandria,  and  iVdy- 
cttip  anoihcral  Smyrna.  Su1i-m(|iu  nily,  (%iniilar  k  IiooIs 
were  established  at  Cseaarea,  in  i'alestiue;  at  Antiocb, 
Laodicea,  Nieomedia,  Athens,  Edeaaa,  Nisibb  in  Mcso- 
]>otamia,  Si'leucia.  ISome,  and  Carthage,  Ijf*s  distin- 
guished than  thf  .M'  were  many  ejiisoipal  K:hools  con- 
nected with  tlie  i^roniinenl  dioccMs  of  the  ancient 
Church.  In  some  of  t  he  better  periods  and  phases  of 
monaaticiam  conventual  aeboola  were  eitalilisbcd,  in 
which  young  ecclesiastics  wert?  qualified  as  mixnonarics 
and  teacherH  for  the  tril>os  snd  nations  to  which  they 
were  !ient  forth.  IVoniinent  among  llicfic  wtrc  the 
8ch<K>ls  at  lona,  at  Bangor,  in  Wales,  and  Armagh,  in 
Ireland.  During  the  mcdfaeval  period  the  Waldenaca^ 
although  few  in  number  and  obscure  in  their  seclusion, 
requir«-<l  all  their  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  be  diii> 
gent  .xtudent.s.  )ireM'riliiiig  to  them  a  course  OT ltudy,and 
teisting  them  hy  spccitlc  examinations. 

The  schools  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  varkma  turirer* 
sities  foundetl  in  MH|ucnoe  of  the  Crusades,  appear  to 
have  contemplated  primarily,  though  not  excUnavcly, 
iIm-  in-1  rui  t inn  of  ( l■^'l^^i.H'l io.  'I'lie  l'iiiver>ily  of 
rracue  and  that  of  Stra»hurg  are  celebrated  fi>r  their 
aid  to  religion  and  the  diffusion  of  piety  in  the  Chnfdi. 
Nor  must  Paris  be  omitted.  All  these  institutions  ez* 
erted  their  influence  for  the  purifying  of  Christian  do<s 
trine,  not  only  at  hotne,  hut  ahr<>a<l.  We  ne<d  liut  men- 
tion the  names  of  .lohn  ilus!<  and  Jcn>nie  of  Prague; 
and  here  let  us  not  forget  John  WicklifTe,  who  labond 
■o  faithfully  at  Oxford,  and  installed  Eugliab  atndente 
with  thoM>  princi|itos  that  gave  life  to  the  Reforroatiaa. 
D'Aubigne  :  "  The  lirst  rays  of  the  ><nn  from  oQ 
high  gilde«l  with  their  lircs  at  once  the  (loihic  coilrgea 
at  Oxford  and  the  antique  schools  at  Cambridge."  Dur- 
ing the  Befonnalory  period,  the  Continental  usivcnitiea 
became  the  main  agvneieo  for  the  apread  ofllienewtlo^ 
trine*!.  Wittenlwr^'.  then  l  iit  rec<  nlly  founded,  bt  came 
the  nurvtry,  llie  ciindcl,  of  tlie  ^rote^lants.  The  Icot- 
ure-rooms  of  the  Kefornu  rM  were  their  principal  pulpits: 
and,  as  has  been  declared  by  Melanctbon  in  hia  Ljft 
Ltaher,  the  great  eauae  owes  ita  success  to  the  uuiveial* 
ties.  The  rnivrrsity  of  Hcidell)erg  h(  nr<l  \\\\\\  j.iv  the 
lectures  of  the  exile  Keuchlin.  Wittcnlierg  wa*  the 
starting-point  t>f  the  great  lieformer  himself,  and  fn>m 
all  £umpe  studcnia  Hocked  thither  to  nt  at  the  feet  of 
the  immortal  Mdanethon.  All  the  lead^  of  the  new 
cause,  ill  f-liorf.  \^  i  rf  nIn^  crMty  men — most  of  tin  m  pro- 
Ie>>ors,  ^^ho  dilliiMd  their  opinions  through  attentive 
li>;t(  ners.  Calvin,  first  at  Strasburg,  ami  later,  aided  by 
Beza,  at  Geneva,  exerted  an  influence  chiefly  through 
the  famous  acbnolswitliwhich  be  waa  eonnected.  Tleny 

«:iys.  in  his  /,//)■  of' f'ulrvi :  '"He  wa.<  indebted  to  the 
aiadeiiiy  (at  (leiicvn),  which  soon  ttecame  greatly  fre* 
quented,  for  the  rapid  difTiiiuon  of  his  doetrinca  in  Ger^ 
many,  Holland,  and  France."  In  paealng,  we  nwy  re- 
mind oor  NMlen  alao  of  tfaoae  univem^  labormv  the 
ardent  eervaata  for  the  Cbiiatiaii  cannt  Enimna  of 
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Pario,  (EoobunpacUiH  of  Stnaboig,  P«t«r  Martyr  and 
Mattiii  Baeer  of  Oxford  ud  GnnbridK^  md  Anntnius 

of  1/cyden. 

Knjm  llurM.'  day*  U>  ihn  prosfiit  n!i  (•■pdii'liif  uiiivt-r- 
siti<>i»  hail  hail  faniliiis*  <tf  tlir"lt';;y  u(  gnati  r  nr  U-k* 
extent.   Tboir  character  and  iutiuetioe  we  abaU  ouii- 

CKiiiii  tir-i  ]y>  fir  tin-  (>r(-M'tit  to  n  review  of  the.  cilii- 

catpiiial  u«i\ ania;;<-.-<  n lit  n  il  Ity  tht-  vnrioii"*  ri'li>{ii>ui»  or- 
{^aiiLzaliuii«  in<le]HMiiU-iit  of  the  »tatc;  and  n.s  even  bucU 
are  in  £unipe  Mibjccl  to  more  or  lei»  KUte  aid,  we  ahall 
coiiMder  hem  oidjr  tboM  of  ieli|pous  bodiei  in  Ibe  Uoiled 
St  ,■)(<•-<  of  Amorii  a,  hut  inaiiily  ia  ao  tu  U  llMy  have  in 
%'ifcw  thi'  iii*truitii>n  of  niiiii-'ten*. 

Ill  the  catlouial  ilnyn  nf  tliit  coiiiUrv'H  lii«l<>ry  tlic 
nintateri  were,  with  few  cxc«>|»tiuiim  incn  who  had  been 
tninad  fbr  the  work  in  Europe,  and  in  a  majority  of 
ca9t-9  were  skilM  laboren  in  the  vinej'Wil  before  tliey 
b-fi  the  old  r^iintry.  It  hM  been  estimated  that  there 
t»  .x^  in  I  hp  N'<  w  KntrUiiil  iMliiiiif<,  tvvi  iit\'  \  car?*  nfii-r 
the  laixiiug  of  the  I'li^rim^  a  tn'adutte  of  a>llv|fe  for 
inhabitantm.  A  few  of  these  gnduaten  were 
in  the  ciril  ailmiiii^tration  of  the  ookmies, 
hot  nKMt  of  them  were  in  the  ministry.  As  the  po{>- 
ulatioii  iiii  ri-.i><-.|,  it  U'l-anic  iieceiiiMirv  to  aupjily  the 
minutry  from  the  riMii^  ^i^iwration.  For  this  purpoae, 
and  thia  mainly,  the  iinivmitjr  M  GHBhridge  was 
founded  in  16Sd,  and  aa,iu  motto  waa  choaen  "Chriato 
et  erclc^ije"  f  To  CkrUt  ami  thf  Church).    Amid  much 
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yea,  decades,  new  churches  were  |iLiiited,  i>r  ait  the 
catly  mtaieten  (Muwed  awiy  death,  the  ministerial 
oAce  was  eupplied,  in  gnat  BMaKure,  from  among  the 
graduatpa  of  the  infant  colleifp.  More  than  half  of  ita 
gradoatt'-*,  <!uriiii;  tin-  first  ei-nlury  of  it-*  r\i-i<  )ice,  en- 
tered into  tlic  lalHirt  of  the  miuiatry.  t<»ttoii  .Mather, 
in  hi-*  Mii'jm>lui,  fiiriii«hee  a  Ittt  of  the  New  Enffland 
cfautcbeo  in  IfiW,  from  which  it  appear*  that  of  the  129 
pnlpita  aopplied  by  116  paatom.  107  of  the  preachers 
wiT»-  !ir.Tlii!(t' s  nf  Harvard  <''ill  _'i  .  In  llic  i  hnrtcr- 
of  several  of  the  olde.-^t  c»)IIe(H'j«  it  i.t  declared  that  cirtiit- 
<?arf  rrliywa  are  the  principal  objecta  for  the  fouiiding  of 
tbeae  hi||heff  iaaduitiona  trf  leeminR.  The  Viigintana 
hare  eoida  to  be  aaved"  waa  the  plea  preemtcd  by  the 
pioiiocr*  ill  1693,  wh'n  tin  ,  _•,  n ,n  a.Hked  for  Vir- 
ginia; "and  though  the  chaiici'linr  i-urMHl  their  mmiI.*, 
•ayiiiK.  *Let  them  niae  tobaoooy'  William  and  Mar>' 
giantad  both  aebaitar  and  money  to  the  college  which 
adD  beara  their  name."  In  a  few  genemtiona  all  the 
Icndiiii:  ihiiri'lie«,  a"*  tlicy  \stv\s  and  found  a  lucd  fur 
t»ainiui;-«<  hooU  to  xii|)fdy  the  niini.Hiry,  foundeti  rol- 
le^eH,  until  at  present  full  four  hitmlre<l  chartered 
Vkriniim  coUtgia  have  grown  into  life  aa  the  ontward 
■nterial  eKpnaaiiin  of  the  Chiteian  aeal  within  Aracri- 
cau  Iwxiim*.  What  in  peculiarly  xtrantrf  alinut  Ainefw 
ican  eoUe^es  ia  that  all  of  them  have  felt  iiioro  or  lea* 
cutiM rained  to  consecrate  their  work  to  religioib  "flee* 
■lar  and  state  coliegea,  ao  called,  naoy  of  them,  aurpaiw 
Ihoaa  under  deniminatiaaid  oontrol  in  tlieir  ▼igoman 

ap(H-.i!4  t.«  the  r.'li;;ioii.<t  fci'Uii^  of  the  pmple."  I'lai  inc 
tunw  entiiiejit  wnrker  of  the  Chrifttiaii  ('hiireh  in  tlie 
pfe*idencT,  they  install  the  Wonl  of  (Jixl  in  the  daily 
ooUegc  prmyen.  They  re(|uive  all  the  atudenu  to  at- 
tend chareb  eneh  Sabbath.  They  hare  daily  prayer- 
mertiiiu'-'  ain'Mii,'  tJic  «tnil"iif!«.  'I'fn  m>  «tudt  nt»  ii<t- 
aily  attfiid  Saht>atli-»<  liool*.  The  tirin  k  Ttxtaineiit  is 
reaii  in  the  colli<^e  lci»ims.  The  evidenci-*  of  (.'hri.Miaiw 
ity  are  taught  in  the  cl—eii  Free  tuition  and  other 
iadneenMnta  an  ellbnd  to  attract  eandidatea  fat  the 
ministry  to  these  iniititiition.^  IJevival  in"a>-iiri's  are 
intri><liicefl.  All  th^  roeaiin  of  ^;race  known  lo  the  evan- 
gelical churcbeA  are  ii*e»l  an  rejinlarly,  as  rrei|iieiitly,  aa 
cameeily  in  the  ooUege*  aa  they  are  ia  any  uf  the  con- 
gfigationa.  Oflate  yearn,  the  Cbuich,  working  miitcHly 
under  the  au-«pice«  of  the  "  F-vangelieal  Allini  r. ."  lia.n 
ap(jirinied  a  day  uf  prayer  to  be  ohaer%-ed  once  annually  — 

many  bare 


been  the  convetauwa  and  Ihiita  fur  the  mioiatiy.  It  ia 
aaaeitedlqrthoaeiriw  have  eareiUlyaanrcbed  the  reeotda 

of  our  eoUefjes  that  nearly  one  third  of  their  (.tadnan-ft 
iiiit  r  the  niinii'try.  (Jf  Ainhen«t  L\>llej;e.  e.  it  t« 
told  tliat  "nearly  half  i>f  its  'alumni.'  siiiee  the  lK-f,'iii- 
ning  of  iu  career,  have  become  miuisters  uf  the  (jue> 
pd."  '<Even  Wcii  Pknnt  Military  Academy,  where 
they  ulk  uf  war,  and  drill  to  the  time  of  manial  mn!<ic 
every  liay.  the  croas  of  Jesu.^  has  won  many  a  trophy. 
In  one  of  the  awakening  M  a,«oii»  there  the  coUe^^e  eliap> 
lain  waa  busy  circulating  tracts.  A  cadet  to  whom  he 
gave  a  tract  called  aoon  alterwanU  to  aee  him,  exclidnH 
in};.  *I  am  a  I<>m  !<iimer;  what  must  I  do  to  lie  savetl?* 
The  chaplain  led  him  gently  to  Jesua.  The  cadet  was 
afterward"  iM^hop  IN  Ik."  Su<  h  is  tin-  relipuus  inllu- 
eiicc  upon  the  higher  liurary  iiiKtituiiuiia  in  the  United 
Statcji  of  America. 

TheiAogirttl  Srmtmirir*. — Ministerial  cilucatiuii.  prop- 
erly so  called,  was  alTordcd  to  hut  few  of  the  earlier 
pn-aehers  ol  ihis  t  ninitry.  In  the  colU  i^r-i  ni<  s)M  i  inl  atl- 
vaiitages  were  known,  e.xccjit  what  the  instructors  could 
grant  by  apedal  amngement.  Principally  the  cwtium 
prevailed  in  some  churches  of  oswH-iHting  ministerial 
candidates  as  atodenta  with  e.\|ierienced  pajitors,  fmm 
whom  they  mi(;ht  receive  insinietion  in  ilnul  iijy  and 
pastoral  duly,  and  to  wIuhu  iu  tuni  tlie^'  n)i|(hi  render 
some  aaaisianoe.  In  other  churches,  in  which  the  press* 
ure  for  miiusteiial  aid  was  great,  younj;  and  inesperi- 
enced  men  were  sasocisted  in  actual  i^ervice  with  senior 
tniiiisliTt,  liy  «lii>ni  they  wi  re  <  \|h  ,  ii  li  i.>  l,c  laiij/lii. 
While  such  modes  of  iiuitruciiuu  and  truiuiiig  were  the 
best  practicable  at  an  initbd  period  of  Church  derelop- 
ment,  and,  indeed,  not  without  some  intrinsic  advsii* 
tages.  yet  the  incrva.v  of  (general  education,  aiul  the  ne- 
cessity for  more  thnroiii;li  study  on  the  part  of  niiniit- 
tcrs,  were  thought  to  tlemand  the  establishment  of  a 
class  of  institutions  specially  devoted  to  iniuisteiibl  prep> 
aration  and  the  cultivation  of  aacrcd  learning. 

The  historj-  of  this  class  of  iuKtitntions  in  the  United 
States  is  limiteil  to  ilic  pri  M  ni  i  (  niurv.  wilh  ilic  siuj^le 
exception  of  a  Komaii  Catholic  scraiiuiry  in  liollimore, 
founde«l  in  1791.  The  (irM  theological  aeroinary  of  tlie 
CongregalionalistSfthatuf  Andovcr.wssfoumled  in  1807. 
The  date«  at  which  the  other  principal  dennmiiuitions 
fiilliiHtd  ilii"*'  cxaniplcs  are  a»  f.dl'iws:  '1  In  I'n-livic- 
nans  at  Princeton  in  1HI2;  the  Protestant  Kpiscopaliaiis 
at  New  York  in  1H17;  the  Ilaptists  at  Hamilton,  N. Yn 
in  18:20;  the  Methodists  at  Newburx-,  Vl^  in  184^— «aii> 
solidatetl  with  Corc«»nl,  N.  H.,  in  IH|7. 

Thf  f\|4iit  to  whil  h  ill-till. li'iii".  fir  inir.i-ttrial  eihi- 
caiion  have  .since  been  multiplied  i.s  indicated  by  the 
following  summary-,  given  in  the  rc|Hirt  of  the  United 
States  oommisaiouer  of  oducsiioit  for  |H70: 
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Uflhe  intliieiice  of  thin  class  4if  inslitntii>ns  a-«H  whole, 
it  way  be  aaid  that  it  is  greatly  conducive  to  the  ad- 
vmwanent  of  snered  leaming.  By  the  accumulation 
of  Kbrariea,  by  tlie  elaariflcation  of  studies,  by  the  deriK 

tion  of  aide  men  tu  siircial  d<'partnifnt«.  tnort'  tlinroiii;h 
inslruclton  is  provitled.  and  viudciiis  are  enahlcd  to  se- 
cure, within  limited  peri<Mls  a  more  thorough  aci|uaint- 
ance  with  the  rarioua  branches  of  theological  sdenoe 
than  would  be  possible  by  any  form  of  isolated  or  indi- 
vidnal  effort,    (D.  P.  K.  )* 

J-Aiucatifiiuil  A  ill  Socirtirg. — In  this  connection  a  word 
be  Hid  abmtt  the  mnny  edwsatioMl 
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fbonded  by  the  \ariou5  nlif^iuitA  LxmIios  to  aid  yoiinf; 
men  linancially  <luring  their  prvpanilioiu  for  the  eacml 
oMoe  of  the  minutiy.  Th«  aiiMMiiit  of  work  iccom- 
plisbed  by  thew  affencies  nmy  be  «MhiMit«l  hy  vef^rrace 

to  the  following'  it<  iii«;  Tlw  Amirionn  Kducalioii  Sn-i- 
•ty  ^iiic'liitiiii;,'  (he  |iart'iii  MM-iety  at  Itustuii  atut  ith  Trcs- 
byieriaii  linim  licji),  »ince  iu  funnation  in  the  yenr  I  l  ■<. 
hu  raiaed  aiul  expended  io  the  motk  of  miniateriai  etlu- 
catimi  not  far  fmin  #2,060,000.  ft  hat  aflbnlcd  ud  to 
over  .VMM)  vDiiii!;  iiH'ii  ill  thrir  rnur>4<>  <if  (>(hicatioti  for 
lite  niiiibtry.  The  aiiiuuiit  raiM-il  )>y  (hi.*  MK-iety  fur 
ODc  yenr  wba  $3H^14,  and  the  niiniUT  ot  youni;  men 
iMUUxl  (itt  tlie  aame  year  was  i&'L  The  Ametiean 
Boanl  of  Cominiatianen  fiir  Foreign  HIaalana  rioee  itH 
fiirmatioii  has  ^4^•nf  nut  into  tho  frrrat  foreij^n  niissiim 
<j«ltl  not  fur  Inmi  iXM)  unlaiiuil  niiiiiHirix  Of  tluw 
over  «»ne  half  liavc  l»een  beneficiaries  of  the  Aroericnii 
Education  ijociety.  About  one  third  of  the  Coogicga> 
tkmal  miniaten  of  New  Englaiid  aft  tbe  praaant  tine 
Were  niiii-il  ill  f  heir  e<lnrafi<>n  by  ihiaaoriety.  while  more 
than  uiie  ttiirit  <il  iliat  lar;;e  IkmIv  of  men  whn  have  la- 
bon^il  so  ertii'icntly  in  iNtnneciion  with  the  Home  Mi»- 
aiunaiy  iiaciciy  were  raiaed  up  in  the  aame  way.  The  I 
ttuaid  of  Edueatioa  of  the  PwabytwIaB  Chindi  (Old  I 
S'h<M»l)  h&M  •"inre  il.i  fonnation  funii-«heil  aid  to  about 
titm  yoini^  nu  n.  How  matiy  of  thtue  men  have  be^-n 
einpliiywl  in  funipi  anil  liome  missionary  «cr\'ice  we 
have  uu  means  at  band  for  determining.  The  amount 
raiaed  lijr  thia  bawd  from  jrear  to  ymr  fbr  the  pnrpoaeM 
of  niiiiLsterial  r><luralion  is  nut  far  from  $r^i,<M^\  nnd  ihv 
niiiiilxr  ufyoiiiit:  men  now  a!«ii4iHl  yearly  i^*  but  UciK 
lc>>i  tliaii  I'Ni.  'l  li<-r»>  is  iil.-Mi  an  Kihicaiion  Sx-icty  in 
cwiiuectiun  with  ibe  Baptist  chiin:he%  which  baa  ren- 
dered cAcient  akl  in  tbe  aame  great  woifc.  In  the 
MethfKlijii  Kpi>«-oi>fll  Chun'h  t\m  aj^ency  has  awumrd 
such  vtt^t  inijxirtniKT  that  hfK'cial  pn>vinion  was  made 
for  n  Itoard  of  Kilucation"  during;  the  Ann  rirnii  Ci  n- 
tennial  of  Meihuiliamf  and  there  is  now  U^'^^)  *  f'*'*^ 
•ft 100,000,  the  intenet  of  wbieh  ia  ammaDy  expended 
to  ai<l  candidates  for  the  Meth(HU.«t  minisirA*  There 
are  nlM>  wliuutional  sooiflies  for  the  same  pur|H«<c  in 
ciMini-i'tiiin  H  iili  inu^t  of  tlie  Annual  Confen-ncei*.  Kven 
the  non-cvauKelicai  cburcbea  auppurt  such  agencies. 
See  Knigbt.  CiiUlf  0/  THeot.  Sembmriet;  Kcntiab,  /a»- 
fmrtamr  of  Min.  KduetiHom  ;  C3arke  (Adam),  iMtrr  to 
a  Prrtirht  r ;  Mamn.  Stntlrmt  and  Pastor ;  Kaike,  Re- 
viin  kx  <in  t  'ltriciil  /■  iliii  'ih'>ii ;  \i  u-J  'ii'iliiinlt  r,  i,  12<»; 
Kdtctic  ffer.  (new  «;rie^),  i,  y5>;  I'liimloH  Jttr.Vf  65; 
XV,  587;  Chi  lMian  EzamuntTf  xi,  84;  Awer,  BiUe  JRe- 
potUory,  ix,  474 •,  xi,  187;  2d  M-ries.  viti,  444;  X,48S; 
Krait^L  (Luth.)  Qu.  Iter.  IW.H,  .luly;  Afrik.  Qn.  Ret. 
July.  lMl').  art.  ii;  Jan.  I '-7-'.  i>.  IM ;  ThroL  MfdiMm 
(i'ttutbtrUiinl  /'irnbt/l.  Jttr.),  Jan.  l«7!i,  art,  i. 

Minlllteriiun  is  a  term  appiietl  to  an  ecclesiiastical 
body  within  the  pole  of  the  Lutbeian  Church.  It  ia 
compoMHi  only  of  ordained  miniatera,  and  transacts  busi- 
nt>-.  iM-rtniniiif;  only  to  the  interests  of  the  miiii-^lry,  such 
as  the  fxaininatum,  licetuurt,  and  ordinatitm  of  caitdi- 
datt*  for  I  he  ministry.  "  This  is  the  specific  «d  chief 
buaineas  of  the  miniaterium.  It  also,  when  Decenary, 
czamitiea  and  decide*  char^ea  of  hcreay  apiinat  any  of 
its  own  inrmln  rr<.  and  may,  by  ni'iH  id.  act  in  tho  caiiM' 
uf  a  layman  ('bar;^*-<l  with  heresy — but  only  by  ap[H-al 
1  the  deri!<iun  of  «  Chwdl  Council' "    It  will  thus 


be  seen  that  the  buaiiMM  trmiaclcd  by  ihc  ministeriun 
of  a  special  and  deffnite  eharaeter;  an<l  to  prerlade  any 

attempt  to  Il(  ^  (.^u^  thin,  it  is  ex|iri  »>l y  |irovi(lp<l  that 
"all  hu»ines8  not  h]>cY.it»c«lly  intrusted  to  the  minifiteri- 
um  .  .  .  shall  belong  to  the  synod."  Of  late  efforts 
hare  been  made,  eapedally  in  tbia  coonliy,  to  abolish 
the  miniiteriDni,  and  to  irannftr  itt  power  to  the  SA*nod, 
inevdertliat  the  Uy  members  of  the  ('bur  h  ni.iy  lir\\  i' 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  atTairs  ii  iw  within 
the  jiiriadictinn  of  the  miniaterium:  and  this  demand 
baa  been  made  upon  the  gniuul  that  the  Lutheran 
Chvrch  haa  anlTcied  more  from  Iwreay  and  iBMnorality 
in  her  mlniatrjr  than  other  dimdwib  becMM  the  nioliN 


ter  is  amenaMe  only  to  bin  i  !•  riral  lirethren.  Sec  aa 
able  discussion  on  thu  subjo  t  in  the  (iunrtrrbf  Rniim 
ifthr  /■'ram^rliail  Liilh,  Church,  Ju\\MT\,  1«73,  art.  v. 

Af inistration  iCiaKoria,  Xfiroi'pyia, both  UMiallr 
remlereil  "  ministry"  t,  the  i>erifKl  during  which  an  uffite 
is  administered  (Luke  i,  23).  The  law  of  Moses  is  calkd 
the  "ministratlfln  of  death"  and  ••condemnation."  It 

convinrc-s  nun  uf  >in.  tbo  |>ftialty  for  wbi.  ]i  i-  (  \,r.rA 
death:  and  to  thin  they  are  alnady  coniU tuned.  Ihe 
<iiis|H>l  i»  the  ministration  of  the  .Spirit"  that  "givrth 
life it  proceeda  from  the  Holy  Ghost  (  is  conlinBcd 
and  applied  by  him ;  and  by  means  of  it  he 
lift',  niul  all  spiritual  graces  and  U  nrfit,"',  tothcsttul>  of 
men  (2  CW.  iii,  7,  8).  The  term  is  also  used  for  the 
diatribationofa]iDa(Ac**Ti,l;  20ar.ix,lS). 

Ministry  (nnia^f,  mortt  r^,  attnduHCf ,  Ut- 
Tovpyta,  waUii^  tyen;  tuuvHta, mriet).  fiesidH  the 
onlinfjrapiiliealioiia  of  this  tenn  to  the  eoanMn  aAthi 

of  life^  it  is  sjKrially  us^d  in  the  Scri|itnre.*,  rbirtly  these 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  tleiiotc  a  ilevoiioii  to  the  in- 
terests of  (itni's  cause,  and,  in  a  tiihniral  m  ii«f-,  the  woHs 
of  advancing  the  Itedeemer'alungdom.  ItiainthbatntCi 
namely,  of  the  OlrMm  if  Mafty,  that  we  pni^ 
to  treat  of  some  features  of  this  office,  leaving  lo  !.|*iiil 
tilk■^  other  (lan.'s  such  as  the  literarA'  qualification  for  it 
[see  MiMnrisiiiAi.  Km  <  ation],  ami  a  more  general 
view  of  iu  reiatiuiu  to  the  article  I'AaTORALTuBOUMiT. 
The  essential  Ihnetlons  of  erangdieal  niniat^  aie  the 
foUowing: 

I.  /Vwif*r».7,— The  duty  of  ilisfieminating  the  Gotpet 
i«  mil  coiilincd  to  (be  ministry'.  A  com[iariM>n  of  all 
the  luurrativca  relative  to  the  event  in  the  New  Tetta> 
inent  renders  it  dear  that  tiM  gnat  coounisalon  in  IbM. 
xxviii,  19, 20  was  not  delivered  to  the  eleven  spostln 
merely,  but  to  the  general  bo«ly  of  the  disi-iplrs  then  as> 
«<  iiit  liil  il  Cor.  XV,  »>1.  It  i~  tl  r  (^rtat  characur  of 
evangcli/.atioii.  In  like  manutrr  it,  appears  tliat,  al- 
though the  twelve  apostles  were  original^  aent  oat  en 
a  preaching  tour  of  Galilee  (Matt,  x),  subeequcmly 
seventy  others  were  des^iatched  on  a  similar  mianon 
(  Luke  X  I.  So  (Ml  till'  iliiN  III'  I'entectist  the  whole  nia»-  i  f 
believers  at  JcnisaUni  Mt  m  to  have  been  inspired  with 
preaching  powers,  and  they  aeinaUy  exercised  tbcn 
(Acta  ii,  4)w  Nor  was  this  an  occasional  thoiigh  ex- 
traordinary instance ;  on  the  contrary,  a  similar  practice 
is  implied  iu  nil  tb(>  later  exhibitions  of  the  then  uni- 
vctaal  gift  of  ibe  Holy  .Spirit  (.\cts  x,  44-47 ;  xix.  6, 7; 
1  Cor.  xii,  xiv).  Indeed,  the  technical  distinction  l>e- 
twcen  dergy  and  laity  in  this  particolar  ia  almost  ig- 
nored in  tlM>  New  Testament,  aitd  we  find  merolteis  uir 
the  ( 'liuroh,  whctbi  r  I'lVn  iai  or  privnti',  ni.ili  <ir  frmsle, 
freely  e.xercising  tin  ir  liln  riy  in  pruciaiming  Ji>u8  ev- 
erywhere (Acts  vi.  ^';  \  iii.  1,4-8;  ix,  20;  xviii. 24-28; 
xxi,9).  Tiiis  is  in  accocdanoe  wilh  the  uiurenal  ia- 
puliie  of  tlie  newly-conmtcd  aoitl  to  eonranmicate  the 
glad  liflings  of  hb  own  salvation  to  others,  witbnui 
waiting  for  any  formal  license  or  auihurizatiun.  i«uch 
evangdizatiun  ia  the  very  essence  of  preadiing^  by 
wlwtcTer  name  it  nay  lie  called,  or  by  whatever  con- 
ventionalities it  may  lie  sumwinded.  We  may  add  that 

«boi  \(r  jl«M•^  this  spirit  of  bis  early  /imI.  lin>  lo-t.  I* 
biH  fucecss  or  atlainmenta  in  other  re»|iecls  what  ibcy 
may.  the  great  divina  ted  of  hia  cdl  to  pnadu  Set 
Lay  PjtKjkCHiiia. 

The  call,  aa  above  deflned.  to  preach  tlw  Geapd  to 
thebe*l  of  our  ability  nml  npimtiiniity,  in  our  that  evtr\* 
Christian  should  recogniM-  and  ol>ey.  It  is,  bowert r.  a 
duty  entirely  distinrt  from,  although  in  some  cases  ckct-' 
ly  rvlnteti  to.  the  treneral  question  of  our  vocation  in  liib 
It  is  preciM  ly  at  this  point  that  thc  thought  of  thentn- 
i>try  has  proliably  occtirrtil.  sooner  or  later,  to  even" 
confiiderate  y<nni};  man  of  the  Church.  If  earnest  aiHl 
devoted,  he  is  afit  to  infer  the  farther  duty  of  gi^nng 
himself  exclusively  as  an  nvooatkn  to  the  work  of 
preaching.  Tha  Idea  havim;  caee  been  rividly  pre- 
sented to  Ilia  im«|^tiianrl8  lihety^itt  prapoition  to  bis 
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onaHicndoanien,  to  ftaten  more  and  mora  deeply  upon 

lii^        ii  liiiii.-,  wliilf  lU  thr  Miinc  time  his  jml/^'-incnt  of 
his  l]tiH>.-i«,  his  iiiciiiiatiuuK,  aud  lii.-*  circiim»taiice!i  may 
be  totally  advetw  to  Um  oobim.   i  leiice  he  is  in  a  two- 
fold danger  of  error;  on  the  om  baud  be  may  mixuke 
for  a  diatinedve  divine  call  bis  own  general  prompting* 
t«>  il"  anythiiiir. howt'vcr  uiiO)ii;;<nial.  l''>r  t  III'  -i-'ikc  of  liis 
Ikl^^n  r:  nr.  on  iln-  other,  hi-  may  yiild  to  a  iK>lf-<kprc- 
caiiii:;  ino<it.<ty  ami  the  force  of  obstacles,  and  neglect 
A  real  call.   Under  tbia  balancing  of  argumenta,  per- 
haps the  tafcflt  guides  are  two— one  internal,  the  other 
cTtr  maL    In  tlio  tirst  iilncc.  li  t  him  farpfully  I'xainiitc 
hit  own  hi-art,  and  see  what  iii<iii\e  sfcretly  prompts 
him  in  thii  dinx'tii^m    If  it  Ix-  ihc  1  >vi'  of  applause,  a 
clesiie  for  distinclian,a  vanity  for  public  promincnee,  or 
a  wirii  to  gain  a  ready  mnde  of  subsistence,  of  coatee  he 
tnti-it  •.•oiicliide  him.M  ll'  ii.  In  iniworthy  and  unfit  for  the 
holy  office.    If,  again,  \iv  i-t  <  hi<  tly  draun  tu  tlic  work 
under  a  mere  sense  of  c<indemiiaiii>ii  if  he  refuse,  we  ap- 
pfebend  be  has  not  reaehett  the  hi^cal  intimation  of 
an  ineentire  to  duty  in  thin  path.  He,  like  every  other 
b*-li<"Vi-r.  of  coiir**',  nni^t  '(iii'  t  his  roiwience  hy  boinj; 
villiii'i  to  do  any  duty,  cvc-n  this,  i(  4  Icarly  madf  known; 
bill  it  does  not  follow  that  hi"  is  cilltd  upon  to  do  any 
and  every  disagreeable  thing,  simply  because  it  would  1 
be  a  cfoaa  to  him.   A  better  and  mora  decisive,  aa  well 
aa  oonsistent  t«'sl,  i*  to  ,T<k  himiwir, I)o  I  seek  this  1 
Ittaee^  or  con.-M'nt  to  n!<->uiiH-  it,l>rcau!te  I  liHik  u|Hin  it  a<« 
the  roost  »^xahpil  and  u.scful  one  I  could  occupy?    In  it 
one  in  which  1  fed  that  I  can  mnat  eflSectnaliy  glorify  | 
GodaadMrvot^f  fMnatian?*  IfheatUlhavedoQbtl 
in  answering  the  q— Itlon,  then  let  him  turn  to  the 
other  outward  teat.    Let  him  try  U,  and  ex]K'rimcni 
will  siMku  satisfy  him  whatber  his  call  is  gi^nuine  or  not. 
This  experience  will  especially  determine  four  points; 
namely,  I.  Hta  natural  qualifloition  or  diaqnaUflieatioa, 
in  point  of  physical,  mental,  and  8i>irituat  ai!a|>iatian$ 
2.  HIa  probable  measure  of  sncce-w.  as  i-viiiciHl  hy  the 
fmit  uf  his  ( iTorts;  ;{.  Ilisgn-atost  lack,  and  con>w<]ucnt- 
ly  tbe  poinu  where,  by  study  and  care,  he  should  more 
fiiihr  pirepare  himsdf  in  the  fatun;  4.  The  providential 
indications,  by  way  of  opening,  means^  etc,  for  his  far- 
ther proj^rem.   The  Church,  meanwhile,  through  his 
friends,  felli.«  -mcinl«Ts.  and  the  pastor,  will  thus  have 
an  opportunity  uf  judging  on  all  these  points,  and  then 
ndvioa  win  not  only  he  weloomed  by  binHbut  moifc  in 
the  end  bo  eoodnsive. 

Onr  reenlt,  therefore,  under  this  head  is,  that  while 
preaching  llio  (fO^|K-l  in  some  fonn,  and  as  a  s|)ecitic 
work,  i«i  the  general  duty  of  all  believers,  it  is  the  sole 
or  exclusive  duty  of  those  only  who,  by  undoubted  in- 
tcnal  and  external  mark%  are  divinely  called  tu  the 
eflke,  and  sanetioned  in  It  by  The  <  'hurch  at  large.  Tliis 
last  is  the  ultimate  or  di-leriniiriiivi'  viir|,. 

II.  OriUttotiun. — The  »<  con<l  great  ami  peculiar  func- 
tion of  the  Cbdalian  ministry  is  the  administration  of 
the  holy  aaeramcnta— naowly,  Baptism  and  tbe  Lord's  j 
Supper.   Other  eterieal  offloee— anch  as  ndiciating  at ' 
m.jrri      s,  funerals,  cha|ilainey,  ex|Mmnding  the  Scripl- 
nrea,  dupenaing  ritual  duties,  etc.  — are  entirely  sulwir- 
^oaie  and  immaterial  to  these.   The  sacraments  like- 
viae  majr,  no  doubt,  lawfully  be  adminiateied  by  a  lay  | 
muvdained  peimn,  or  even  by  a  woman,  in  caae  of  I 
emergenry  or  private  ci  It  hratinn  :  hni,  fur  thi'  sake  of 
propriety  and  system,  tliey  should  Im;  a  matter  of  Church 
•nler,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  itrdination."  j 
Thia^  tberefoie,  aa  a  parely  teehmaalktd  dtatioclion, 
vbieh  allbcti  the  ordafaied  individual  only  aa  to  oertain  ! 
chuRbly  relations  or  functions  apperuiniiig  to  himself  I 
individually.    For  this  reason  it  is  |>erfurmed  but  once, 
and  aa  a  ceremomr.  Vbether  it  be  executed  by  the 
biabop^  a  prmbyter,  or  neighboiing  poator,  ia  ontiiely 
conventianaL    The  trae  **apnstoHeal  MOeenbHT  to 

maintniiK'il  wherever  the  line  is  in  niHWldanoe  with  tbo 
usLu.tiished  Church  usagi-  in  the  oaae. 

It  will  lie  observed  that  preachfaig  and  "ovdm^  do 
naftneoeasariiv  oonoit  in  the  same  nanok 


churehca  bare  orddned  dden  who  are  not  clergjrroen. 

Heiu"<'.  likewise,  tliere  ar»^  ordained  I'K-al  preai  ln  rs  and 
unordained  travelling  preacheni.  The  eleitiuii  to  cleri- 
cal ordera  rests,  in  the  Episco{Mil  churches,  u  it h  the  hii»h- 
op ;  in  the  i:*ftabyteiiaa  cbuichcai  with  the  I'ireidiytcrial 
Synod;  in  Methodist  ebundMi^  whli  tbe  Ananal  Oon- 

ference;  among  CoiigregarilWialiBlib  Baptiit^  Olft,  with 

the  oougregatioa  itself. 

lU.  The  J'atloraie^Thu  is  the  last  and  oowoing 
office  of  tbe  Christian  ministry.  It  dues  not  neeciaaiiljr 
involve  the  two  prcce<ting,  for  in  all  ehurchea  there  are 

iM-casionally  (last<>r•^  wlio  are  not  ori!nine«l  men.  In  the 
Meiho«Ii»t  Ciiureh  there  are  at  least  sul>-|iaAtors,  namely, 
dass-Iewlers,  who  have  no  other  clerical  funetiuuii;  and 
many  of  tbe  fiuman  Catholic  priesu  do  not  preach  at  alL 
On  tbe  other  band,  there  are  nnmeroaa  "evangelisM^ 
who,  as  loesl  preachers,  have  no  pastoral  rt-latioiis,  nor 
any  ordained  status.  The  [wistorate,  moreover,  difTera 
from  the  preaching  element  of  the  ministry  in  its  local 
and  trantf'erabU  character.  The  oootmieeim  to  pieaeh 
to  world-wide, kog  aa  nund  and  body  toat;  bat  the  paa- 
toral  Jiiri-rlii-tion  to  neoeaiarily  limiteil  to  n  |>.-)rtirtilnr 
commuiaty  and  on  stipidated  t^-rnis.  I  he  apiwiiiumeiit 
under  it  always  implies  a  mutual  uudenstanding  and 
consent  between  the  pastor  and  his  people;  and  it  is  a 
pieoo  of  clerical  imposkion  when  the  totter  are  permit- 
ted toiiave  no  voice  ill  its  formation  and  <)i!>«iolution ;  as 
it  is  an  act  of  prelatical  lyruniiy  when  the  ftiruivr  is  not 
consulted,  or  allowed  to  ezpraaa  hto  wiahea  and  Jiidg> 
menu  ■ 

We  have  add  that  tiio  pastorate  to  the  highest  fhno> 

tion  of  the  ministry.  It  is  bo,  liecatise  it  K.mhines  in 
their  most  complete,  ngiilar,  ami  efleciive  funn  all  the 
elements  of  the  ministerial  rr-lation.  A  man  who  has 
the  hearts  of  his  |>cople,  and  can  swny  them  from  tbe 
pulpit,  as  well  as  touch  them  in  tbe  tender  and  intimate 
ConntH^tions  of  his  pastoral  ministrations;  who  intn^ 
duces  their  haU  s  to  rhri«t,  and  dispenses  lo  them  the 
symlK>|s  of  the  UhIv  and  lilno.l  of  their  Loni,  wields  8 
power  which  kings  might  envy,  aitd  holds  a  place  with 
which  Oabrlel'b  cannot  vie.  He  u  CSod'a  ambflsaador  to 
a  dying  community,  and  liis  angel  in  the  Church. 

IV.  To  the  foregoing  ministerinl  functions  many  are 
dis]H»i  il  to  add  a  fourth,  namely,  n'lmiuhirofiim.  This, 
m  far  as  it  applies  to  the  execution  of  tliscipline  in  any 
particular  Church,  is  merely  a  part  of  the  pastorate; 
and  even  here  it  is  \ery  doubtful  whether  the  |>aBtor 
have  legitimately  any  power  Iteyond  that  of  presiding  in 
meetings,  and  gniiltiii;  ui  a  u''  lu  rrd  \>:iy  ihc  atVriirs  of  the 
Chiiri'h.  lib*  itersoiial  inllueiice,  of  course,  is  very  great; 
and  if  the  people  have  confidence  in  his  Judgment,  bis 
advice  will  be  freely  sought  and  cheerfully  followed. 
Hut  the  assumption  of  any  dictatorial  rights  will  quickly 
Im'  res^'iiteil  and  n  -i>ted  as  a  "lirding  over  (Jod's  heri- 
tage" tsjually  unwarranted  hy  Sripture  or  ecclesiastical 
law. 

The  extension  of  the  clerical  administration  lo  the 
general  Church,  in  distinction  ftom  the  laily,  is  a  pretot- 

i<  al  iisuqiatioii  charai  l<  ristic  only,  and  >  ■> .  r\  «  here,  of 
1  ligh-Churchism.  It  is  the  essf-iuH'  of  ry,  f;iid  is 
not  the  less  offensive  if  atlvocated  or  practiced  by  a 
btshop  in  any  I'ruteatant  Church.  Even  Ibe  Episcopal 
ehuivnes,  strictly  so  called,  do  not  hold  this  theory;  ibe 


Ml  thodist  Church  has  l:it,  lv 


il.  and  lliePra»> 


hyteriaiis  admit  the  lay  chlers  to  a  full  |tariicipation  in 
the  highest  legislative  aaaemblies. 

Kefcrring  once  more  to  our  Lord's  constitutional  be- 
hest (Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20),  we  And  four  duties  enjoined 
ii|M)n  his  disi-ij lies:  !.  I're.'u  hing-  thai  i>.  ev  aii:,' li/atinn. 
2.  DiscipUng — that  is.  enrolling  as  foU.iuir-^  of  .Ksus, 
8.  Kafitism — that  is,  initiation  hy  a  puhlir  onlinanee.  4» 
Inatniction— that  is,  inculcation  of  Christian  doctrine  in 
detail.   Not  one  of  theee  is  the  emential  or  pecollar, 

much  le^i  ex<litsive  priTii;,'ati\ r  nft!!''  mini-try;  .al- 
though the  miniAler,  as  sucli.  naiuraUy  lakes  tiie  lead 
in  them,  devatia|(  himself  profesksionally  to  tbeni,  esix>- 
dal^  in  the  more  poblic  and  funnel  rctotiona,  Uf  all 
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thp  really  ohnnirtmsric  function!*  df  the  ministn-,  wo  ;  9(111  exutml  in  the  ape  of  Eusebiiis,  four  Roman  milet 


linvr  f  Hill. 1  -to  rt criititulnio  -timt  the  true  basis  (if  nu 
thorizatiuii  aiiaea  in  tbe  Church  iUel^  as  the  final  earthly 
JndgB  of  qoalilleathMi  and  fidefity;  and  that  alie.nc- 
preMM  bar  deeiai«i  with  rc»<])oct  tn  it  thrr>iii;h  the 
preacher's  awiiiminc4lial^> brethren;  whilo  fUt-  mi^iih  his 
rri'.lriit i.>l>  III  (In-  MM-diiil  tliroUf;;h  the  tci  lcriiastical  or- 
ganidra  wtiich  he  ihercby  enters;  and  she  issues  her 
mandate  rcspectinf^  the  third  thim^  the  local  coflorou* 
aity  whieh  ihim  invites  his  care. 

See,  besides  the  works  quoted  under  M  imstkic,  Sehaff. 
//«/.  Aftoslol.  f/i.  |i.  495  .Hij.;  Ik-areroft,  Thirttnt  IHti- 
cimrffs  on  the  .Wiid*tn/:  Uuardman,  On  tkt  CkriitiaH 
Ministry;  Colliufis,  V  indication  nf  a  (Jotpel  Mhittry; 
OoMhwaite,  Oh  the  Chrittiim  Mimttrjff  Edmonwin.  Oti 
Ike  Ckritrtan  Ministry ;  Fanrourt.  \aturt  ami  £>/>«/i- 
mtryofii  \/iiiisfn/:  Ta\h>r,  liijcuiiition  uml  Xecofity  of 
the  A/i.'ii^'iy :  Tiinur,  The  Chriftitm  Mimtlty  CotuiJ- 
ered;  Theory  of  ihf  Kciingtl.  Miitittry ;  Wallace, 

Gttiik  to  tk*  ChrittiuH  Mimttry;  Way  land  (  Francin), 
Letttn  ON  the  ChriMian  Minittry  ;  A  mer.  BiUf  Rtpoti- 
torij.  ix.  t;i:  C/n  i.'iiini  />»(»).  v.  101;  XV.  H34  ;  Chri*- 
lititi  Mi>ntU;i  SjHrtntor,  iii,  401;  viii,  441;  ix,  487; 
Chn'atian  oytirtr,  xiv.  13;  xix,  488;  xx,  588,  544; 


from  Ueshlmn,  on  the  rood  to  Philadelphia  {Onomait.ik 
T.  Maavidt  Jerome  J/anmCA).  Schwara  (^Paktt.  p.  iso) 
thfaihs  it  the  aame  with  the  pmmt  Miitfa,  five  ntiUs 
east  of  Hesban.  " '  From  Ahht  to  the  ap[)rx>ach  to  Min- 
nith*  (  C  l^ia  I?)  see  ma  to  have  been  a  district  c«n- 
Uining  twenty  cities.  Minnith  was  in  the  nei^hlmr- 
luHxl  of  Ali<  l-(  ■<  raniim,  the  'nicailiiw  of  viin  var  i-." 
In  this  vii  iiiiiy  wire  |i«is(.->ilily  Mtuated  the  viiii  janU 
in  which  Balaam  tncnuntere*!  the  aiijjel  on  his  road 
from  Mesopoumia  to  Moab  (Numb.  X3ui,24)b  An  epis* 
copal  city  of  'PalMttna  aecunda,'  named  MtmM,  u 
quote<l  by  iJiland  (Pnhr^t,  p.  211),  |,ut  with  some  ijuc*- 
tion  as  to  it.s  Ik  ih^'  liH.atetl  in  thli  direction  (p.  A 
f-hv  iHoriof;  the  name  Mmjnh  b  markeil  in  Van  de 
Veldc's  Mapf  perhaps  on  the  authority  of  liuckingban, 
at  seven  Roman  miles  east  of  Heshbon,  on  a  mad  t« 
Aramnn,  thon^rh  n<it  on  the  fre<|uent<<i  trai  k"  i  >niith). 

Milio,  MAt-sTito,  a  distinguiahed  Mrulpuir,  HiKuisb* 
ed  durijig  the  15ih  century.  Tbe  exact  dates  of  Ins 
biith  and  death  are  unknown.  He  ia  somrtitnc^  calUd 
MntoBELREoxa  The  statues  of 
/Vf u  !iii  li  .ir.  ill  the  sncri.-tv  of  St.  IVterX  at  iJntne, 
hut  wliicli  until  1H17  stotMl  at  liie  foot  of  tbe  ateps  ofiH. 


xxii,8i9,646;  xxviii.137,416;  CArirfiaj.G«.^/i«*.iv,  i„"  V''      ,.        ,      ,      ,    ^    .  i.  . 

f07',  vi,  542;  v5t,  8f<J;  viii,  411 ;  ChriMitm  Rer.  \,  15;  P^'^N       »'«  work;  aim  the  Tainb  oj  PopeFamUf, 

iii,  2M.  :>7r,:  xi.  ■.':>»;;  xiii,  M\ ;  XV.  -100;  /{,r  «»»«"«»  of  StTcter's.  See  Vasari,  Afrr*  of  ikr 

xix.       ;  .Vorlh  . I  m, / .  LW.  xlix,  "200 ;  Kill..,  Joun,.  of   1!'"'!^"^''  ^'  (^^^-  »»50.  6  vol^.  Pvo), 


ii, 


A /r. Vol,  xxix;  Ciimfjrrl.  Pretb.Qu,Oct.l(i7l.  See 
alMi  Poole^/iH^  to taiodiad Ul a.  v.{  Jialooov 2'Aeo^ 
yiHfer,akV. 

ICin'lli  (Hebk  Mimff,  *<IT3«  ctynioloijy  mknown; 

S<  pt.  TToo'  t//iir.  Vtil-j.  Meiini)  ovrwr^  on!\-  in  .Iit.  Ii.  '.'7 
(mi<l  HI  ill  the  Tarj;.  at  I'aa.  xlv,     Imi  wnm^lyi,  a^  the 

n.niu  of  an  Armenian  province,j..ined  with  Arirat;  i.e, !  thnr  wete  tbe  vicars  of  the  torn  dVamtariea.  In  the 
asifcKrbart  weUob«rves(/>A«/r»,i.8,p.l9,5»),probap|R«ni,h  (.hurch  of  KnKlan.l  the  word  dcHiunatHl  in 
My  the  A/iajws  (Miwwr)  of  Nicholas  of  Damaaens  tn  i  wme  instances  the  prtlK-ndancs  who  were  in  minor  -t- 

livr-i,  aii'l  at  York  a  major  canon  was  one  who  had  kq»t 


Minor  Canon  is  the  name  freqaantly  applied  ts  a 
petty  canon,  petty  prebendary,  or  anb-canon : 

(1.)  A  vicnr  in  prii  ^<t'!>  (>nler«  in  the  old  foandntions; 
a  representative  and  anxiliarv-  who  celebrated  at  the 
high  altar  in  the  al»»ence  of  a  canon.  Ucneially  then 
were  rour.occasioiMlly  as  many  as  f^^X.  In  i 


JosephuN  iAiif.  i.  ^^.  <i  I,  a  trad  of  Anncnin  ovorhuii^  liy 
the  inouni.iin  linns,  on  which  arc  tiic  traces  of  ilic  ark. 
JSl.  Martin  (  Mrmoirt*  tur  fA  rmtHte,  i,  2111)  rightly  < mn- 
parea  the  region  of  tbe  Mamttaimn^  iu  the  middle  of 
AmMnia,  so  edied  Ihmi  Mtmma*,  the  aon  ef  Hat^w, 

who  issai't  to  hnvo  Iwcn  the  foiniiler  of  AlBICtiin  (  Mom  « 
Choren.  i.  1 1 ).  Less  likely  i-.  Ilic  supposition  (  Hoetmrl, 
"  '        I  that  the  Greek  nnmc  Anni  iiia  iisdf  sprung 


tho  greater  residence.  At  £>t.  Paul'a  tbcy  form  a  ail* 
lcge»  inatituMd  tn  1896,  over  and  above  the  thirty  riei- 
ars.  The  latter  snii;:  tin-  matin  ami  lady  maiw.  but 
the  minor  i^nons  chnntcii  tlu-  mass  of  rc(piiini  for  their 
t  unilir.  as  well  as  the  a|Sl^tlcf«'  and  high  or  cha|itfr 
masses,  being  required  iu  addition  to  attend  all  the 
hours.   All  were  priests  ander  a  supolar,  called  a  war> 


from  ^Sp*"in,  "mountain  of  .Minni,"  since  it  is  rather  \  den.  Their  almoner  I.-okcd  afier  the  ehoriMer^.  I  he 
derired  from  Aram  (see  St.  Martin,  nl  svp.  p.  2i>9).  '  two  cardinals,  who  Imil  a  ilouhled  Mipeiid,  wen  p.•>ri^h 
"The  name  may  Im-  connectcil  \uili  the  Minnai  of  the  pric-ts  of  the  <1  >s.-.  Tin  y  furnished  the  hhrarian,  •iih- 
Aas\-rian  inseri|itions,  whom  Kawlinaou  {//arod,  i,  464)  dean,  Micceutur,  and  divinity  lecturer,  and  the  perpetual 
piaces  about  lake  Unimlyeb»  and  with  the  Mimuu  who  j  .^iJcUer  and  epuloler.  In  1878  they  wore  aofplbs^ 
appears  in  the  list  of  Armenian  kings  in  the  inscription  'Isfl^  almuces  of  calaba,  lined  w  ith  minever,  with  a 


at  Wan  (I^Jtyanl's  .\in.  ami  Unh.  p.  101).  At  the  time 
when  Jeremiah  proj>hesieil.  Armenia  had  lu  t  n  suUined 
by  the  3iedian  kings  (lUwliuson,  JJtrod.  i,  1U3, 177)" 
(Smith).  See  AriIrmia. 

Minnie,  Wii.t.iAM,  D.D.,  a  IVeshyterian  divine,  was 
bom,  of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  in  Bk>unt  County,  Tenn., 
Dec  i8, 17M.  lie  was  edneated  at  MaryviHe  College, ) 
Tenn.;  studie<l  divinity  in  the  Soiitli-wistern  TIi<  ol()L.'i- 
eal  S'rninary  at  Mary\illo;  wa>  licensed  in  IH.'.'i,  and 
ordaincil  ill  IH.'O  as  pa>tor  of  Westminster  Church, 
Tenn.  In  lKi8  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
charge  of  .Salem  and  New  Market,  Tenn.;  became  a 
roeinlier  of  the  I'liited  .Symsl  at  its  ort:aiuzation  in  18*17, 
and  died  May  ;»,  IWIkJ.  Ur.  >IinnLs  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traiinlinary  energy,  thi>roiigh  in  tlie  investigation  of 


every  subject,  clear  iu  the  illustration  of  the  deepest 
thought,  and  truly  in  earnest  in  tbe  ennverrion  of  aoids. 

See  Wilson,  /'nA.  Hint.  Almmuic,  1HC7,  p.  41(1. 

Min'nith  (Hel..  Minnith',  V^l-l.dintribuli'oi :  Sept. 
in  Judsj,  Mfi'/-5  v.  r.  'Aoi  wr.  Viilir.  Hfmnilh ;  in  l>.<  k. 
fii'fxi,  /■■ifs^rmi!:!  \.  n  !i.u  ii  in  tlic  (  oimtrv-  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, to  which  .Icpliiliah  pursunl  them  (Judg.  xi,  88), 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheat,  which  was 
axponed  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Eiek.X3Cvii,17)b  It 


black  co|>e  and  hood,  trimmed  with  silk  or  linen. 

I  I  \  Miijortlinate  or  sti|>oiidiary  pril^l,  ap{>ointe<1  bT 
the  deoii  and  chapter  in  the  new  fbuudatious;  and  by 
the  original  constitution  the  number  equafledtlwC  of  tbe 
canons,  and  the  stipend  half  that  of  the  latter.  Th<y 
had  a  share  in  the  quotidian.  In  the  time  of  I  harlc- 1 
tin  Ir  iiiiinld  r>  were  rciluci  il.  'I'itt  y  \n\i\  no  estates  of 
their  own,  ami  lived  in  a  common  hall,  along  witli  the. 
scboolaM8ter»,  lay  si  ngens  and  eboriatCKk  Minor  CBDsna 
ara  leiiiovalilc  by  the  dean  snd  **'^rtir,  aid  aie  now 
chonl  subslilutes  of  the  canons  residentiary,  officiating 
in  turn,  undrr  I  heir  authority,  jointly  w  ith  the  dean. 
.See  Walvwtl,  Hacred  A  rchasologjf,  s.  v. ;  SuunUin,  A'crfofc 
Dkt.  a.  V.  See  also  CAmm,  Kocuebiabtical. 

Minor,  Launcelot  Byrd,  a  missionary  of  the 
I  I*rotestaiit  Kpisco[)al  C  hurch,  was  U>n>  at  Topping  Cas- 
'  tie,  Car< .liiia  (  ounty,  Va.,  Sept.  9, 1818.  In  188S  he  cn< 
tered  the  theok>gical  seminary  of  Tiij^nia.  Missiona- 
ries  being  required  (far  West  AMoa,  he  determbwd  to 
irivc  him-if  lf  to  the  work.  He  was  ordained  in  MM^ 
and  sailed  Ironi  Hnltimore  for  Cap*'  I'almas  May  M,  1887. 
Immediately  after  arrival  in  his  fiehl  of  lalior,  he  a<>- 
sumed  the  charge  of  a  aefaool  at  Mount  Vauahan,Cape 
Pabaa*.  In  April, !«»,  be  visited  the  GeM  Oiaai,  of 
whieh  he gav«  agnqibie  aeooaatleUttBoMderifi^ 
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In  the  same  veer  he  returned  to  the  United 
SUtts  oil  a  vitit.  aiul  while  her«  he  inarrieti.  Shortly 
after  be  returntd  tit  Africa,  to  take  char^  of  a  small 
ehapcl  at  Mount  Vnu^haa.  In  IHAl  be  t«M>k  part  in  an 
•xploring  expedition,  having  fui  t(a  o)>|ac(  (he  ca(ab> 
lishraent  of  a  ttation  in  the  distriet  of  Taboo,  and  In 

iMi:5  he  r«'movc<l  his  family  to  Iliai  Ln  nlity  ;  liut  jii*t  a-s 
lie  was  ready  i»  i-omnience  his  Mkith  there  bv  dietl. 
Ha  |trMM<e9»e<l  neither  brilliant  talents  nor  a  atriKig  itttel- 
leek,  bat  hit  derocioa  to  hia  woric  made  bin  io  cir> 
uMt  and  aealoua  that  ererythinf;  i;avc  way  before  him. 

The  natives  were  altraeteil  liy  the  niiiiiil in  -^  i  i  lii^ 
charai'ler,  and  bi»  iiiHueiKe  over  tbi-tn  wast  must  {luient 
and  bl*>9M;d.— IL  W.  Planon,  Ameriem  Mitrimuu^  Me- 

mu't  i     i>.  IT'. 

Miuor,  Melchior  Gottlieb,  n  liennan  thcolo- 
Hiati,  wa<  Imni  a:  /il/.i  mlorf,  in  the  Sih-^ian  e<)unty  of 
Brieg,  Dec  ;  received  hia  preparatory  education 

at  the  orphan  aehoet  at  Halte,  where  he  diaiinfpibhed 

him*elf  by  f^n»t  |>n>fineiicy  in  the  ancient  lanjrnair**"; 
ill  I7i»0  he  enteretl  the  gymnasium  at  Zittaii,  and  in  171'.' 
the  university.  He  situdietl  thcolnpy  and  philosophy  at 
Wiuenbcrg ;  soon  afterwards  be  went  to  Halle,  to  study 
wodeni  laiigoaftea,  civil  and  eedeilaalicd  hnr,  and 
mathematics.  I'pon  the  completion  of  his  cwirse  in 
I7l."»,  he  retumwl  to  hi*  native  city,  where  he  not  a  po- 
(>iti4)n  an  tutor;  in  17211  he  wai  apfMiinted  minister  at 
Tepfdiwode,  in  tbe  {triiKipeJity  of  Munaterbcrg;  and  in 
17SS  at  landithut.   Some  time  after  he  was 

appointed  eounaelliir  of  the  IVnsnian  ronaiator}-,  and  in- 
spector of  churches  and  schools  of  the  district  of 
.St  hw  ridnll/.  Mr  ilii-d  .S'jit.  21.  17  |H.  .Some  of  Ids 
moat  im|>ortaiit  works  are,  /.t-brn  ini  l.rileH.  eiiw 
LaeknfTf^igt  iihrr  Pta.  xUi,  2, 3  (Ijindahnt,  17*23,  foL) : 
—Aw  Itutkuft  WiM$tn  (MM  CAritten  (Jancr,  IT'iS,  l2mo) : 
—Kune  S'arkricht  ron  dm  AUSrm  tier  Jwlrn,  Utiilm 
Hud  Ciritti  II.  iiiif  I  ill' r  Hnnhitihunf/iUt  in  drr  (iifldtn- 
Unke  ron  LamUhut  tiiMintrn  Mtnr*  (I^ndshnt,  I7'2;>. 
4<e): — ItaMfttmmmt  drr  ckrutlichm  I^hre  (ibid.  172»». 
l'iaM)>-GtulHdm  Reden  umd  Abkandbinyem  (I>i|><-i. 
and  Brealao,  2  vols.  ITM,  Hvo): — IfrUwjf  KMmchUimjf^n 
uftT  iltf  f'.rith'i'  !i>  ilii  1,  1 7.">ti,  Xvii)  :  //( |7^^/^■  liftriich- 
Imtgrm  Aber  dit  l^kntyrtchicku  JttH  (ibiti,  1757,  large 
8vo).  Sea  Diirinic,  GeMrte  T%t^  iinUeUimb,  s.  v. 

Minorca  i  >:  nn.  .IfuKirr'/).  one  "f  the  Ililcaric  I>l<-<, 
aotne  iwciiiy-livi'  miles  distant  fr<>in  Majorca,  the  larj,'i-.st 
of  tlie  proiip,  is  31  milc«  lonu'  mid  i;t  mile*  wide,  cover- 
ing in  all  a  territory  of  about  3U0  square  milea,  and 
conntini?  87,1M>  inhabitants,  ml^t  to  tlte  Spanish  p^iv- 
••nniK  iif.  The  i-na*f  of  Minorfa,  hroki-n  intu  nnmi Miis 
Imivs  and  iiih  (■*,  i«  Irin^'i-il  with  islets  niid  ■>h'ial>.  and  its 
surface,  levs  nioiiiitainoiui  than  that  of  Majorcn,  is  un- 
dulating, rising  to  iu  highest  point  in  Mount  Toro,  4793 
atwve  tiie  sea4eveL  Its  diief  prodoetione  are  mar- 
Mi .  ••late,  plaster,  the  common  ciTeal-  and  !>  ^rinucs.  cir- 
aii;j«'s.  t»ilk,  lemonsi,  oil.  wine,  ohvcs,  anil  aroinaiir  herl.s. 
The  chivf  towns  are  I'ort  Mahun,  the  capital.  (  iu- 
dadela,  the  former  capital,  with  a  popidatiun  of  about 
4000.  ThaivaienianyTCiiMintafCeldedTiliiatkmon 
the  island.  The  |>eo|ile  of  IfinOMa  (Mtnorqiilm .'\  nre 
very  indolent,  the  women  very  Stytiah  and  jHiliii-.  1  he 
reliffions  history  of  the  MtTutrquitu-t  is  so  intimately  otn- 
nacted  with  that  of  their  rulers  that  we  must  refer  to 
tiic  artida  flPAiir. 

ItfinoreaS  is  aiMf)i>  r  nnrnr-  mi'trr  whii  h  thr  follow- 
ers of  8t.  Clare  are  diaiiiiguishetl.    ^k!e  Claki^  >Sr. 

MiaotitM.  a  name  oTthe  Fnneiaean  order,  derived 
fnrKn  the  later  denomination  adopted  by  tlwir  founder, 
Fnitm  Minnrf*.    See  Fit AM  tscAMH. 

Blinos,  a  Cretan  hero  and  lawgiver, flgom  in  Oreek 
nytholagy  and  legends.  There  are  many  writcra  who 
apeak  of  two  character*  of  that  name,  but  Homer  and 
Hesiod  knew  'if  only  one  Minos,  thr  kin;,'  of  ('iioxmi>. 
and  mn  and  frii-ml  of  the  ^^kI  .In]>iler  himsi  lf.  We  an- 
t«H  that  Minos  necurtHl  the  thn>ne  hy  proinisin;;  sacri- 

tea  10  tbe  giid%  and  that  whan  he  had  aaiuiied  the 


power  he  wat  cmel  and  tyrannical:  ami  that  after  ba 
had  siilijiTti'd  tho  Vllii  iiian'^  hi'  treated  them  nierci- 
l(!»(,iy,  and  re^inired  their  Isiys  and  virgins  aa  aacrihoes 
to  tbe  Minotaur  (q.  v.).  Althou^'h  theiw  Icgaods  and 
filblaa  aia  of  but  litiJa  iataicst,  Mince  daaarvea  a  pfawe 
hen  as  a  heneActor  of  the  race ;  and,  if  liis  exiacence  be 

not  mytliit'al,  hi'  inuri  In-  raiiki  il  anion;;  the  wis*-  men 
of  the  earth.  To  him  the  ceU-ljraiiil  l.ium  <;/"  Miiinii, 
-wllidi  ser\'cd  as  a  model  for  the  legislai  ion  of  l.y t iir;;us, 
■ic  asciibedi  He  is  said  to  have  dealt  out  justice,  and 
to  have  so  pleased  the  fsoda  that  he  became  a  Jud^e  of 
;he  souls  which  ciitiTrd  thr  iiil.  riial  riv;ioii-.  Miiins 
has  hy  some  wriiirs  mi  niiiii|iiiiy  been  idvuiitied  with 
Manu  (or  Mennt.  the  ^^reat  llindd  lawgiver.  SeeVoU* 

mer.  Mythiili<i}itchtn  WorUrfmrfi,  s,  v. 

Minotaur  (i.  e.  the  Hull  nf  Minn/}  is  one  of  the 
most  ri'iiulsivc  conceptioiit!  of  (in  cian  mytholojjy.  lie 
is  represented  as  tbe  son  of  Taaipbaii  and  a  bull,  for 
whidi  slie  liad  conceived  a  pasrion.  It  was  half  man, 
li.ilf  bull-  a  man  with  a  bnU's  bead,  ^finos.  the  bus- 
band  of  rnsiphao,  sliul  him  np  in  the  ("iiossian  I^ahy- 
riiith,  and  there  fed  him  with  youths  and  iiiaidi'iis, 
whom  Athens  was  obliged  to  supply  as  an  annual  irib- 
nte^  till  Theaeua,  with  the  help  of  Ariailne,  dew  the 
monster,  .'^ee  Mixis.  The  Minotaur  is,  «ith  v,me 
probability,  re;;iiriU'd  as  a  symbol  of  the  I'ha-nician  suii- 
j^od.   Sec  Vollmi  r,  JfffMagiieka  WurUiliur/i,  a,  r. 

Mlnahnll,  Konucr,  a  ntoistar  of  the  Methodist 
Epiacoftal  Church,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1788; 

entirnl  the  Raltimore  Coiil'iTiiice  in  1H13;  and  died  in 
Menersburg,  1^  July  16,  |HJ«<.  lie  was  a  man  uf  tiue 
talents  and  gRat  piety  and  zeal  He  was  especial^ 
useful  8»  a  promoter  of  Suaday^boda  and  tract  aoda* 
tie*,  and  was  also  an  exeellent  and  fdthful  minister  of 

the  W'oril.     1/i'/>h/k  oJ'  ('"iif'i  nrurt,  ii,37. 

Minater  siguilied  originally,  as  io  the  writings  of 
Caadan,  SfcAthanadwa,  ami  Jerome^  the  odl  of  a  idi- 

tary ;  but  tbe  word  was  extended  by  Euaebius  to  em- 
brace the  chnn  h  or  the  aliCMle  of  a  ndiffious  community. 
1 1.)  A  rhiirrh  of  n-^ular  canons,  fj.t  A  rhnn  li  for- 
merly served  by  monks  (in  Germany  the  term  Jliiiuter 
ia  ttiH  cnplogml,  and  MarmmUrr  in  France — m^as 
monasterium,  or  great  minster).  (3.)  A  cathedral.  (4.) 
Ikfany  lar^  churches,  held  by  secular  canons,  were  dij;- 
iiiiic  1  [ly  ihf  liih'  of  minster.  (Jy.)  I'aris  .  liiin  hrs.  in 
'.»•<),  were  calk^l  minsteni,  and  several  retain  tbe  name. 
These  were  the  nri;;iiuil  oul|ioata  of  the  Church,  isolated 
stations  of  priests  living  under  rule  and  in  community, 
which  in  time  l>ecame  jtarishes.  Skc  Walc«»lt,  Sucrrd 
A  rrhfpoliyy,  s,  v. 

Minster  Ham  is  ttie  term  applied  to  a  aaoctuaiy- 
hoose,  in  which  peiwma  were  aflbrded  refuge  for  thraa 

days.    If  it  wi  re  Imrdi  iii-d  villi  thi'  kiii;;'s  purveyanOt^ 
they  might  remain  fur  A  longer  iMriotl. 
Bfflnatrel         awwi^',  one  fntii^  the  harp, 

2  Kinp«  iii,  16;  oi»\»)ri;i%  Matt.  ^I^t.  a  I'litr-jthiyrr, 
"pil>er,"  Kev.  xviii. '2"J).  Music  was  ofii  n  unpi-iyed  by 
the  llehn'ws  for  sacreil  pnrjM)ses.  and  in  the  caw  of 
Eltsha  it  appears  to  hare  conduced  to  ini^iration  (2 
Kings^ti.  15%  flee  M«*tc.  It  was  a  usud  aeoompant- 
mciii  i  f  fnixmls  likewisi  i  Mntt.  ix,88;  comp. .lom-phus, 
Will,  .'.).  as  it  is  still  in  the  Ea«t  (stn-  llackett'a 
lUiiJitni.  iif  Snijfl.  p.  113).    See  IJi  i:i 

The  English  word  miiutrrl  re[ircsvut»  the  French  word 
mJhtnlral,  which  is  itself  a  dimbutive  of  tumittre,  and 
is  applied  to  tbe  i-lnss  of  prrsoiis  who  ndmlidftertd  to 
the  ainusemi  nt  of  lh<  ir  jiatnms  by  tin  ir  skill  in  music 
and  jKietrA'.  (  hann  r  us<s  the  word  miiii'l'i  in  iho 
spiwe  of  minatrd  iu  his  Ihtame  (Kicbanlson.  s.  v.,  and 
Du  Canfcc,  Gkm.y.  The  class  of  minstrels  bad  in 
divval  Unsea  a  sodd  position  almost  akin  to  the  barda 
and  scalds  whose  Safftm  they  simtr  and  wlu»se  inspiration 
ih'  y  itnilalcd  at  liiiiiilili'  ih>tMn. c.  Mu-i.  al  sound  haS 
l>een  an  accom|ianimeiit  of  religious  worship  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  expert  player  on  the  musical  instrument 
baa  been  ameriated  with  the  poaatBior  of  yet  higher  fia^ 
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idties  (see  WI11dnMiB*a  Atteint  EgfpHmu,  chap.  ii.  and 

rcpn'wiiinliotH  of  harf»or»  in  tin  n.mli  ««f  li.inicsos  HI. 
'riit!bt'(»;  MUlk-r's  of'dntk  /.iUnilute,  vh:t\:  xii'l. 

The  " [)leiaant  voice  and  lovely  ttong,"  and  tin  nr\  if 
"plnriug  well  on  an  instnuoeRt,"  were  aHOCuted  with 
the  ftincriona  of  prophecy  (Ecek.  xxxUI.  81-88).  Vari- 
mi'^  i'.'i-v-n;^cs  of  Unly  SiTi|itiirr  '■Imw  tliat  the  Rktlful 
pt^rlurtnaiicc  of  sacred  muaic  lumied  a  large  punion  of 
•iM  eiueidon  of  llie  aoas  of  tlie  nraplic«*;  1  Sam.  x,6, 
"TJxm  filislt  mwt  n  i  "iii|'any  (-2n.  Stpt.  of 
pruphcts  cuiuiiig  down  from  the  high  ^Jacc,  with  a  paal- 
teiy,  •  tabvet,  a  pipe,  and  a  hatpiffin  tkem  [«e«  Pnomi- 

ktI,  aiul  tlicy  shall  jiniplirsy."  It  i-*  not  <-<  rtaiu  wheth- 
er iIk'  iimjiln'ts  wen-  licrc  <ii.'4tiiict  from  tin-  i»Liyf  rh  on 
ill^tnllIl(  iit>,  hut  inii>i  pniliably  tlicy  wvri-  the  wuih;  iii- 
dividuaia  aa  iboae  of  wIuhd  we  read  elaewheie,  that  they 
^'riumld  praplwajr  witb  harpa,  with  padterica,  and  with 
cyralML*"  (1  Chnm.  xxv,  1");  that  they  resembled  "  the 
sons  of  A<uiph,  of  Hcmaii,  and  of  .Ii-diithun,  who  should 
pnijihi'HV  with  a  harji,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
l^'gi  K>vc  thanks  and  to  praise  the  Lurd"  (see  alau 
Tar.  6,  7).  In  this  paaaage  the  pevfurmance  of  aaeicd 
aong  and  choral  music  in  the  temple  rcoeive<l  the  exalt- 
eil  «le!4i;^iation  of  prr»phecy.  Sacred  inii.-io.  "a  joyful 
Hois*'  lint"  the  Lord,"  ami  '•  tliaiiksgiviiitr  to  the  Lord 
Upon  an  iiiatnimcnt  of  ten  strinpt,  and  upon  the  |K«al- 
teijr'CPaa.lxvi^lt  Ixxxvii,?;  xdt,t-8;  c,1),werechar- 
aeteriMirs  of  close  communion  with  Go<i.  The  effect 
pr<Mlnceil  inHin  the  auditors  is  dcwribiKl  (1  Sam.  x.6)  as 
Ix'iii;^  in  that  iii>i.nn<  r  m  tv  rrmarknlih'— Saul  is  a»!>ured 
that  w  Ik.11  he  hears  tlie  prophetic  niiiieitrelsy, "  the  Spirit 
of  the  I»rd  will  come  upon  him,  and  he  staidl  prophesy 
with  thcro,  and  he  turned  into  another  num."  See  vcr. 
11,  and  comp.  1  Sam.  xix.  20-*24,  the  account  of  the 
pmphcts  Ix-iii^  iiisirui'tcd  liy  Samuel,  and  the  i  fTcci  nf 
the  holy  wmg  under  the  intluenoe  of  the  Spirit  of  (hkI 
upon  Saiil's  meaaenijenv  and  afkerwania  npon  Saul  him- 
aelf.  Saul  ia  thua  neen  to  I»p  pvculiarlv  acceasible  to 
the  highcMt  influence*  of  mu»>ic,  and  hence  the  advice 
tendered  to  him  It)-  liis  Hcrvnnt-*  i  t  S.nni.  x\  i.  iOi,  >•  Sffk 
out  a  roan  who  i.H  a  cunning  jtUiycr  on  a  haqt,  and  it 
i  come  to  parn  that  when  the  evil  apirit  fmm  God  is 
thee,  that  he  shnll  ]i1ay  with  his  hnml  and  tli<iii 
dialt  be  wdL"  The  iwrticipial  form  'ii;  ^  Ui^>")  >  i" 
FSel,  which  la  need  of  atrikinK  the  atflDgy  «f  a  muaieal 
instrument')  \*  \wtv  tranj^Intr-d  "a  player." and  in  2  Kin;;* 
iii,  l.'i, "minstrel."  I'lu'  (ffti't  pnMhiced  on  Iwiul  wa.t  rc- 
markriMc.  See  .S.\i"l,  'Mic  ciistmn  of  n|)plying  such 
a  remedy  to  naciital  disturbance  may  be  traced  in  other 
writinga.  Thna  Quintil.  {tmtH».  Orat.  lih.  ix,  ehap.  4) 
aays,"  I'ythagoreis  moris  fuit,  cum  somnum  peterent  ad 
IjTam  prill*  Knire  mcntcs,  iii  si  ijuid  fuivH  f  turbidionim 
cii;_'i!aiioniiin  comiKinen-nt"*  coni|i.  I'lulan  li.  I>f  Miifira. 
and  Aristotle,  I'ot.  lih.  viii,  chap.  & ;  AiKtllonius  Dyscoloa, 
Dt  If triitqiooted  by  (.>roUii%  ad  farm  ^^KttTi\nv- 
tfiC  rf;c  liavMaq  IxtrraffHc.  See  also  A'm^  Ltar,  act.  ii, 
ac  v,  where  music  ii.«e«1  to  bring  back  the  wandering 
mind  of  I>ear>.  JoM  |ihiis  i  .1  nf.  vi,  H,  jj.  in  liis  amnint 
of  the  transaction,  a8tiociate»  the  Muging  of  hymio>  by 
David  with  the  haq^laying,  and  shows  that 'though 
the  tragedy  of  SauIV  life  was  lightened  for  a  while  by 
the  skilftd  minstrelsy  of  Davirl.  the  raving  madiiesMi  tuMm 
tritnnphcd  over  the  tran(|iiilli/ing  influence  (comp.  1 
Sam.  xviii,  10;  xix.  Weemse  {Chrixt.StpiiitfixjHi, 

fliiap.  vi,§  8,  par.  r>.  p.  148)  sappoBCs  that  the  music  ap- 
pnipriate  to  such  oerasiuns  was  "  that  which  the  Ureeks 
called  ipftoviav,  which  wai«  the  greatest  and  the  sad- 

In  many  rulcrcnicN  ot  Hiil  v  ><  ri|.(iirc'  the  minrtrel  and 
the  prophet  ap|M>ar  t»  lie  iil< mi.  al.  and  their  function:* 
tht  Mm*;  but  in  2  Kings  iii,  Iii  their  n  -|i<-c(tve  func- 
timw  are  eleaily  dtntinguished.  Tb'  ]>rn{,het  Eliaha 
lU'idi  i!  ill.  ii  tliii  iii  ■■  .'f  ■■ilic  tiiin.'fnr  to  MKitlic  the  irri- 
utioii  (Kvasioncd  liy  the  acKfavaliiig  alliance  of  lurael 
with  Judah.  Not  until  this  was  effected  would  the  pro- 
pbcde  infloeooe  guide  him  to  «  aound  Tatidnation  of 


>  the  dutr  ai>d  destiny  of  the  allied  forces.  The  mfat* 

-ir(  l.>.y  wat  priMluc<Hl,  according  to  Pn>copius,  by  a  I^ 
,  vite,  who  »ung  the  I'luilms  of  David  in  the  hearing  of 
the  prophet ;  if  ao,  he  was  thus  the  means  of  prmtucing 
that  coiidition  of  mind  by  which  the  pruphet  was  lifted 
abmre  the  perceptions  of  his  aenaea,  and  the  eircum- 
stancef  which  surrounded  him.  into  a  bi^clitT  n  uii  n  of 
thought,  where  he  might  by  divitie  grace  jxiutran  the 
secret  purposes  of  Uod.  Jarchi  sayit  that  "on  account 
of  anger  the  .Sheehinab  had  departed  fnmi  hiui**  i^ph> 
raem  8>Tua,  that  the  object  of  the  music  waa  to  at* 
tract  a  cntwd  to  bear  tlir  ]ir'i|,hi  i  y ;  ,1.  H.  .Miclinclis 
that  the  prophet's  mind,  dinturUd  by  the  imj-iity  oi  ilie 
lisraelites,  might  be  soothed  and  pre|>ared  for  di%-ina 
things  by  a  spiritual  song.  Aoooiding  to  Keil  iComm. 
on  Ki»^  i,  869,  Eng.  tr.), "  Elisha  calls  for  a  minan<tl.ui 
onler  to  gntlu  r  in  liis  tliouu'bts  by  the  soft  toiio  <if  mu- 
sic from  the  impre»i>ion  of  the  outer  world,  and,  by  re- 
pressing the  life  of  self  and  of  the  world,  to  U-  trantfcrred 
into  the  atate  of  internal  viaion,  by  which  hia  a|Mril 
would  ba  prepared  to  veeeire  the  divine  revelatioB.* 
This  in  effect  ix  the  vi(-w  taken  by  .Tos<  jibtis  (.)  ^^  \x^%, 
1),  and  the  same  is  expressetl  by  Maimoiiides  in  a  pa^ 
Hage  which  embodies  the  opinion  of  the  Jewa  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  "AU  the  prophcta  were  not  aUe  to 
prophesy  at  any  time  that  they  wiabed;  but  they  pre- 
pared  tbcir  minds,  niid  !«nt  joyful  and  glad  of  heart. and 
abstracted;  for  prophiiy  dwelleth  not  in  the  midft  of 
melancholy,  nor  in  the  midst  of  apathy,  but  in  the  midst 
of  Joy.  Therefore  the  sons  of  the  prophets  had  bctot 
them  a  psaltery,  aiMl  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp, 
and  [thus"!  sought  after  pn>pluTy"(or  prophetic  in-'j.ini- 
tion)  (}'«</  hachtiztikah,  vii. .'»,  llernaril"8  Ci  ftd  aud  hlk- 
tea  of  the  Jar*,  p.  Ifi;  see  alMi  note  to  p.  1  N).  Kimchi 
quolca  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  aacansien 
of  hia  maater  EHfah,  the  spirit  of  pmpheey  had  not 

dwelt  upon  Elinha  because  be  was  nKnirniii^.  .md  the 
spirit  (•(  lioline*"  does  not  <lweii  l»ut  in  the  nmUt  of  joy. 
The  n  fer<'nc<  «  given  above  to  the  power  and  dignity  of 
song  may  suthcieutly  explain  the  oocurrence.  The  spir- 
itual ecstasy  was  often  bestowed  witboat  any  means, 
but  many  instances  are  given  of  sulxirdinatc  (diy^ical 
agencies  Ix-ing  instrumental  in  itw  priMliictioii  i  l.zek.ii, 
•1 ;  iii,  24 ;  Isa.  vi.  1 ;  Acts  x, '.),  10 ;  Kev.  i.  i».  l(n. 

The  word  miiulrtl  is  used  of  the  avAqrac  who^  in 
Halt,  ix,  28,  are  represented  aa  inminiliig  and  mahiiy  a 
noi.«e  on  the  ileatb  of  .lairus's  daughter.  The  cu^tllm 
of  hiring  mourners  at  the  death  of  friends  is  Men  i<n 
Ktruscan  amphone.  tombs,  and  ba.vs-relit  !>  i  m  c  I  »eiJi;i<'!i 
htntrioy  i,  29i5;  ii,  S44,SM,  where  muuc  was  cuitsidend 
■ppropriate;  aiid  WiHtinaoo,  Andtia  Egi^aHtmtf  H, 
.378).  Skill  in  lamentation  (Amos  r,  IC ;  .ler.  ix,  17)  wai 
not  necessarily  skill  in  playing  on  the  pipe  or  flnte,lMrt 
probfibly  included  that  n<-i  oiii|'li>bnienl  (ICivles.  xii,5; 
2  (  lirmi.  \xx\-.  "J.'i). —  Kiito;  Sii.itb.    .See  Mui  itsist* 

Minstrels'  Gallery,  in  a  cbnrcb,  fonns  a  sort  of 
orchcitra  for  the  ammirooitalion  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental ijerfurroera.  It  is  quite  comman  in  Continental 
chuivhes,  but  ia  rery  rarely  met  with  in  Rngiand. 

There  is  n  ir.illcni-  of  ibis  -ort  o\  it  the  nltar-(»crei  n  at 
Cbicbestcr  cathedral,  ami  anoiber.  inm  li  nn.re  remark- 
able, near  the  middle  of  the  north  siile  of  tbc  choir  of 
Exeter  cathcdnl.  It  is  aup|iorted  upon  thirteen  pil- 
lars, between  every  two  of  which,  in  a  niched  recess, 
thf  re  i-  -i  iiliitiired  ri'pn^nfation  of  an  angel  playiii); 
ufH)n  a  mu^i^a]  instrument.  Ainoni;  tlu'sc  we  ol)»orAX 
the  cittern,  bngpij-e,  har]»,  violin,  ]iiiie.  landH>nrino,  etc. 
The  nof  of  Uutwell  church,  Nurfutk,  and  the  minstrels' 
column  at  Beverley,  also  exhibit  m  great  variety  of  omh 
sical  instruments  an.  iently  use-d  in  our  cliurches,  in- 
dependent of  the  ot^.'in  and  the  regalls,  « hieb  was  a 
small  ]Kirtablc  organ,  having  one  row  of  pipes  giviii); 
I  the  trelilc  notes,  the  same  number  of  keys,  and  a  small 
'  pair  of  bellows  moved  with  tha  left  hand.  Stawntorfls 
Kcde*.  fMct.  s.  V. 

i    Mint  (fii6o9iiw,  «Mwrf-*waf«d)  occ—  (M tt.  rnS, 
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SS:  Luke  xi,  42')  amoni^the  mnillCTf^anlpn  horb*  which 
Ihi  1 'li.irivis  jiiiiu'tirnm^ly  lillicd.  St  A^l>^,•.  Ihi.i.. 
ll  was  much  eMeenied  ax  a  warming  utndimeiit  by  die 
•adotto  (Pliny,  xix,  47;  xx,  53;  xxi.  IH;  Dioacor.  iil, 
41 :  Martial,  x,  48,  M  aq. ;  the  Koroaiu  callitit<  it  mmfAa, 
ami  the  CSreeks  fiif^)  as  well  as  the  Jews  (Mishna, 
Olzi.it.  i.  <Mo/.  viii,  1;  aljMt  the  Talmuiliral  trarti* 
Skem  ce-Jvbei,  vti,  2 ;  HAeb.  vii,  1 ;  the  rabUijia  call  it 
WPy^ ;  ic  was  even  iticired,  tut  the  take  of  its  odor, 
upon  the  floors  of  hoit>H>!*  and  ,xynago;;iu  >,  Ituxiurf.  f.'^j. 
/lab,p,  12^),an«l  as  it  stiU  is  in  Eastern  cuuntriiH  (Kaf- 
fenau  Delll^  flmru  AtggpL  in  tbe  lk$er.  de  FEffyptf, 
TOM).  "Soma  oonuDentaton  bare  aupfioaed  that  such 
berba  as  mint,  anise  (dill),  and  cumin,  were  not  titha- 
blc  by  law.  aii>l  that  the  I'harixt'oi  !<4»Ii'Iy  frurn  an  ovcr- 
strainc-tl  zeai  paul  titht^  for  (hem;  but  as  dill  was  sub- 
ject to  tithe  (Musserfith,  iv,  5),  it  is  must  probable  that 
tlia  other  bobs  mentMNMd  with  it  were  also  iitbMl,aod 
tbia  ia  IVilhr  eomboratad  bf  our  Lonfft  own  words: 

*Thfs«-  ouf;ht  ye  to  liara^kNH;'  Tbe  rharisooH,  there- 
fore, arc  not  censured  for  paying  tithe?*  ot  thiuKS  tm- 
tiCbabla  bgr  law,  but  for  paying  more  n'gard  to  a  scru- 
pulona  csuMtneas  in  tbeaie  minor  duties  tban  lo  impor- 
tant  noon)  obligations"  (Smith). 

"  It  i-  ilirlii  ult  to  determine  tlic  exact  sj  ci  it  i  r  va- 
riety of  mint  employed  by  the  ancient.-.  Tin n  are  nu- 
nterous  species  verjr  nearly  allied  to  one  nnotlu  r.  They 
nanally  grow  in  mmst  aitualil)n^  and  are  herbaceous, 
perenniaL  of  powerfbl  odor,  C!«]>e<  iany  when  bruised,  and 
h.".ve  small  rt  ddi-h-mlDrt  d  llH>M  r..  arrniijjfsl  in  spikes 
or  whorls.  The  ta-te  of  iIkx-  plants  is  bitter,  warm, 
and  pungent,  but  leaving  a  sensation  of  coolness  on  the 
tongm;  in  their  properties  they  an  so  simibtf  to  each 
other,  that,  either  in  medidne  or  as  a  condiment,  one 
sj>crit-i  may  wiffly  )»•  «=;il>-titutrd  for  aiinthrr.  The  spe- 
cies uiu6t  cumtuou  in  Syria  is  Mentha  ttflctsiris,  found 


bgr  Raaaell  at  iUappn,  and  mentioned  by  him  as  one  of 

the  herli«  eitltivafid  in  the  ganlens  there.  It  also  fir- 
curs  in  (ireti-e.  Tauni's  ('aiicaMi".  the  Ahai  lianife,  and 
a.*  far  ( 'aj»hnn're.  M.  tirrt^n-fi.*  is  al«o  a  widcly-difTiiH*-!! 
apectea,  being  foand  in  Greece,  in  parts  of  Caucasus,  in 
tka  Altai  Raagc^  and  hi  GashnMfcr  (Kino).  (SeeCebiH 
Mmb.  i,  St.-)  sq.)  Udy  Cakott  iStript.  Hnh.  p.  2»<n) 
makes  the  following  ingenious  mnark:  "I  know  tiot 
whether  mint  wer*'  ori<rin«lly  mie  of  tJie  ))ittf  r  herb* 
with  which  the  Israelites  eat  tlie  l'ai«chal  lamb,  but  nur 
■ae  of  it  with  roast  lamb,  particularly  about  Raster  time, 
me  to  suppose  it  was."  The  same  writer  also 
obaerves  that  the  modem  Jews  eat  hor«>radi<«h  ami 
chervil  with  lamb.  The  wood-cut  represeni-'  tin'  liorw 
mint  (J/.  jy^rrs/rwX which  is  common  in  Syria,  and,  ac- 
rh>  Bnmdl  (JVo*.  Hin.  of  A  Ujipo,  p.  39),  found  in 
waft  Aleppo;  .>/.  Mrtifo  ia gaDentty  supposed  I 
VL-U 


to  be  only  a  variety  fif  M.  m-rnttis,  another  .*p<vie9  of 
mint;  |>erha|>!*  all  these  were  known  to  the  ancients. 
The  miiitjt  belong  to  the  large  natural  order  Labiata. 

Mintert,  Pktkr,  a  Dutch  thi  ol<i;,'ian.  tlouri^^hed  for 
many  year*  at  Ileerle.  in  llollami.  about  iln-  iM  uinning 
of  the  18lh  centurj'.  He  was  noinl  lor  his  great  learn- 
ing as  a  Biblical  scholar  and  theoloj^'ian.  His  princi|tal 
work  waa  tbe  Laktm  Uraco-jAitiiuim  tn  .Xovum  7Vs> 
famenhim  Jnu  CkruH;  mm  Prtr/atinnf  J.  d.  Prifii 
I  Francuf.  IT'JX,  li.i  'riicn-  wa>  no  Im  iter  lexicon  tban 
this  of  Mintert  previous  to  the  publication  of  Schlcua- 
ner's  Xovum  Ltxiam.  It  is  valuable  for  its  numeroua 
references  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Septuagint; 
and  is  belpfut  as  a  ronconiance  as  well  as  a  lenieon  to 

the  .Ktudent  of  the  N.-T.  S  rig  tiin  s  in  the  Oliginal  VW> 
siolu — Kitto,  t'jfclop.  oj'IiiU.  Lit.  a.  v. 

Mlntnni,  Bobkkt  Bnowjia,  an  American  phibni- 

ihropisf.  uho  was  born  in  Xi  w  York  (  Nov.  IT.,  1M>5, 
and  with  a  good  preparatory  education  i  uti  red  bii»i- 
neaa  and  became  a  successful  merchant.  dcM-rves  a 
place  hen  aa  una  of  the  fiaunders  of  tbe  celebrated  St, 
Lute's  HatpUal,  one  of  the  noblest  of  New  York  chari- 
ties. Minturn  al-o  laNircd  for  the  i«H»r  and  the  .'>ick  in 
many  otlu-r  way>.  and  his  name  descrvcM  to  Ik'  n-mem- 
Und  in  Christian  society.  He  wa-*  one  ol  the  lint 
commiauooen  of  emigration,  and  an  originator  of  tbe 
association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
lle<iird  .Ian.  9,  \xy'y<. 

Miuuccio  (or  Miouoci),  a  Icanunl  Horoan  Catho- 
lic prelate,  was  bom  at  Semvalle,  Italy,  in  1561.  After 
having  been  prv%'OHt  at  Oettingen,  Gennany,  he  I 

counsellor  t<>  the  duke  of  Havaria.  He  was  next  i 
tani'  hucce>sivcly  to  (xtpcs  Innorcni  IX  and  <'lement 
VIII.  The  Utter  appointed  him  in  16%  archbishop  of 
Zara,  in  Dafanatia.  Ha  waa  appointed  by  the  npikilie 
of  Venice  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  tbe  Uscoques  (ad- 
venturers), fugitives  from  Dalmatia,  who  availe<l  them- 
selves of  the  difBculties  existing  between  Au-iria  and 
Venice  to  mb  ami  ransack  the  inhabitants  of  the  bonlers 
of  both  countries.  IVIinucciu  die«l  in  Munich  in  1004. 
He  wrr>te  in  Italian  the  hiatory  of  these  tilibusten  up  to 
1002;  it  was  pul)lish(>d  at  Venice  (ICiTCt,  Sto)  under  the 
title  of  Stdiiii  tlif/li  I'xitirrfii,  with  a  •■onliiiiiaiicin  as  far 
as  IGltS  by  I'aoli  Sarj^L  He  also  wrote  \'i'<i  tiinicta  Au- 
fftuite  de  Strrardlk,  in  the  IkdJaiidists  tof  March  27)^ 
and  in  tbe  <!i'tt/^p^MteN<  (lei&>«rut«i--UgbeUi,  Aotfa  &ieni, 
vol.  v ;  Hoefer,  ATowr.  Bioff.  ChtlraXe^  a.  r. 

Minucitia  Fni.ix,  .Mak<;ih,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated apologists  of  the  early  Latin  Church,  nourished 
tn  the  8d  century.   But  little  ia'known  of  hte  early  hi*- 

tnry  l»eyoiid  the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  ,\frir:i,  but 
removeil  to  Home,  and  there  Miccchsfully  e-xeroMi!  the 
profession  of  advinate  until  his  conversion  to  Christian- 
ity. Lactantius  (/»«/.  Dit,  L  i,  c.  q;  L  v,  vi)  and  Jerome 
are  brad  in  hto  praise,  and  assure  ns  that  Minorios  was 

much  a<Jmired  fir  his  elrxpience.  He  is  evrr  to  lie  ri- 
memlx-red  by  the  Cliri-iian  ('bnrcb  as  u\\c  of  licr  nbleiti 
defendert^in  a  work  of  bis  cniiilt  d  (h  tnrinf.  w  hii  b  is  a 
dialogue  between  a  Christian  called  Uctavius  and  a  hea- 
then called  OadUus,  eoneeming  the  merits  of  the  two  re- 
linionn  which  were  then  striving;  for  snpn  nincy.  In  this 
dialogue,  <  )ctavius  repels  the  absurd  ini|iMlatioiis  of  ilie 
bi  nilirns  against  the  early  ( 'bri>tiniis.  whom  they  ac- 
cuseil  of  all  Mtrts  of  impurities  and  crimes  in  their  re- 
ligious meetings.  Through  fear  of  peraeeutkHi,  tbcae 
meetings  took  place  mostly  at  night  and  in  concealed 
places,  w  bi<'li  circumstattcca  exposed  them  to  the  oblo- 
•  piy  o|"  vidt,'ar  ignorance.  At  the  same  liiiu'  Octavins 
retorts  upon  hiaco-Uisputant  by  exposing  the  notorious- 
ly llcenlhras  practices  of  the  hoathrna.  Tbe  style  of 
this  work  is  argumentative  and  sufficiently  pure ;  the 
language  !«  animated,  and  the  mode  of  treating  the  suh- 
jri-t  at  I  r.K  I  i  \  <•,  UiiiL,'  nii\' ll  with  ni\ t  liological 
learning  and  mnch  informal  ion  conrcrniug  the  customs 
and  opinions  of  that  interesting  i>criod.  "It  iSf'says 
Neander,       felicitous  and  diunatie  rtpweantation 
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•eiscd  ftom  lifc^  replete  with  good-«cn»e,  and  pervaded 
bgr  a  Hvdjr  Ciiristian  fediinf;."  Aa  an  apolo^^y  «if  Chris- 
tianity, the  work  of  >rinu('iii<<  Ffli.v  is  a  (ninii.iiiuin  t<> 
thoac  of  Clrmrii  I  Alexaiuiriini.'-,  Atliena^ora.-s  Tlieuphi- 
lilt  of  Adtiuch,  Justin,  I\  nuUIan,  and  other  early  ad- 
TooMa  of  the  Cbriatian  failb  in  ila  time*  <4  trial  and 
dapnaaion,  and  forma  a  link  between  them  and  thow  of 
AlDobiu*!,  I.actantitis.  Kust-binji,  Aml)ros<-,  ami  tlic'  uthcr 
fathers  nf  the  4tli  itMitury.  {Matiut  was  at  one  time 
attriUite«l  to  Aniobius,  aiid  was  iii!4ert«<l  as  the  eigtith 
book  of  bia  diaputationa  Adetrtut  Utntta;  but  Ualduin 
publMhed  a  Dt$trtt^  on  lf«mieMf«(KfeL  1C85),  which 
unqiiesiinnalily  placrsi  the  autliursliiji  wln  ri'  it  l)elon>r» 
—with  MiiuiciuM.  (MatiuA  is  now  cxtaut  duly  in  one 
MS. copy,  which  hail  rrniain«Hl  nnnoiiinl  in  the  Vatican 
Kbcaiy  nntil  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X,  who  gave  it  to 
Fnmcia  I  of  Fkanoe.  It  has  gmw  thnmeh  many  edi- 
tions,  among  which  those  hy  .laun-s  CnuK  viu"!  ( I^  yden, 
1709},  by  Davi!i(  ('ambmlf.'e.  171-.'),  ami  by  ( >relln  i'nrie. 
1886),  deserve  ii  iti. ,-.  rtie  latter  ia  accom|ianicd  by 
numeroiia  notea  by  Dr.  Davia  and  othciai  and  a  diiaerta- 
doD,  or  comiDWitary,  by  Baktwin.  It  turn  hem  trana- 
latc«l  into  French  by  the  alibe  Dc  (loiircy,  into  German 
by  Kuvtwiirm  ( Turic.  IHJli)  and  LUbkerl  (Leipa.18.Sli), 
and  into  Kni^Hih,  alao,  in  Kceve'a  Apftloij\>»  of  J  nut  in 
Martjir,  etc,  voL  iL  The  laieat  and  beat  edition  of  the 
original  ta  by  CM  Hahii  (ViennB,  1887). 

Another  work,  entitled  />p  Futo,  n\:(nni^  «atmIoj;cr<, 
18  meiuioned  hy  Jcmme  an  Ix-ing  awrittod  to  Minnciiis 
althou(;h  Jerome  expreHses  doubts  otMiceniinf;  its  anthur- 
ahip.  Thi«  work  ia  nut  known  to  be  extant  now.  See 
Sebafl;  Ck.  Hut.  vol.  i ;  Hagenbaolh  Hkl,  ttf  DoOrfnttj 
i,  88  ai|.;  Dti  I'in,  JiMiotk.  des  aut.  JCccUs.  i,  117  nq.; 
SchiOckh,  Kitrhmfffich.  iii,  420  aq.;  Jaht-b.  dfut$rh. 
TAroL  IH67,  Oct.;  Meier,  De  Mkmeh  Ftlie$  (Zurich, 
1824, 8vo).  (J.ILW.) 

Mlnntion  Is  a  term  applied  by  monastics  of  the 

Middle  A;;e!*  to  plil<  l"  1 1 'Ui\ ,  w  liii  h  wa-*  miicb  in  faihiiiii 
in  those  timca.  In  boine  ulfUys  a  blmlinji-house,  called 
Flrbtttomuria,  was  sustaincil.  For  details  on  the  prac- 
tkeaof  tbemooaatioain  minution,aee  Fosbrookc,^rM(A 
JfomidUm  (Lond.  1817, 4to),  p.  8}1. 

Mlnsocchi,  FiLVNct'^.sc'o,  a  renowned  painter  of  the 
Bologneae  achool,  aometimca  called  //  rtockio  di  s.m 
Btrnardo,  waa  bom  in  Florence  in  1513.  In  his  ymit ii 
he  studied  the  works  <if  I'.iliniui.nii  in  liii  iialive  tiiy, 
and  from  him  he  aopiired  a  vveak  style,  as  evinced  in 
his  piclua-  of  the  Ci  ucijirioH  at  (he  I'adri  ( K«!«crvanti. 
Aflerwarda  he  changed  his  manner,  aaauming  a  nwn- 
eorrect  and  beantifbl  stjtle:  and  hia  subsequent  pmduc- 

tinis  are  marked  by  a  t>eanty  and  _t:i  <■  riwilliii;,'  nature 
benclf.  Anioni;  hia  mo>t  carelul  woik^  iiisy  be  nien- 
tione*!  two  lateral  pictun-n  at  the  cathedral  of  L>retto,  in 
a  chapel  of  S.  Francisco  di  I'auhb  Tliey  represent  the 
Saerifiee  o/MMlhedrk  and  the  Mirade  of  the  JUamui, 
in  which  the  prr»p!iet-<  and  principal  characters  are  jjiven 
with  preat  dignity  mid  uoldeiifiss.  Scanneli  cxioU  a 
specimen  of  lii«  wnrk-*  in  fr(-sc«i  on  the  ceiling  of  S. 
Maria  delta  (irau  iu  Furli,  repreacnting  the  Mfp  sur- 
namded  by  a  nomber  of  angdat  %uim  Ihll  of  sfrfrit, 
m^eatic,  varied,  and  painted  with  a  pon-er  and  ^tkill  in 
ft>refihortcmng  which  entitles  him  to  ^eater  celebrity 
than  lie  I'njoy-),  I|c  Idt.  also,  a  nundxr  of  [>nMluction.H 
in  the  catbe<lral  at  .S.  Dumenico.  He  was  so  much  ad- 
mired that  upon  tin  demolMaa  «f  the  chapels  hla  least 
cclebrate«l  fWwwi  were  carefully  ctit  out  and  prewrvcil. 
He  dieii  in  lf>74.  See  Ijinsi's  History  ofj'uiniif^,  trans, 
by  Koscue  i  L)ndiiii,  IHI", 3  \f>Lt.Svo),  iii,  fl(J. 

Miph'kad  (lid).  Mii-hhrV.  "t;?B-.  »>nV»r  or  cen- 
sus of  the  peoplr,  lis  in  2  .Sani.  xxiv.'.t,  etc. ;  or  nutmintr, 
as  in  1  Cbron.  xxxi,  i;{;  Sept.  Mfi0»«:n('.  Vulg.y»#</iW«- 
Ut),  the  name  of  a  gate  of  Jerusalem,  situated  uppoaile 
the  leaidnice  of  the  Nethlnim  and  the  baaaam,  between 
the  Horse-gate  and  the  angle  of  the  oM  vail  near  the  ' 
Sheep-gate  (Nch.  iii,  31);  probably  identicjU  with  the  I 

FrisMhflM  (Nch.  zii,  99),  auitar  tlie  middle  of  tin  1 


bridge  spanninfi;  the  Tyrmxpon  ^mH*  Strong's  Harm,  ant 
Krpot.  of  the  tiotp.  Apix  ini.  ii.  p.  15).  Harclay  (t'itf 
of  ihf  tlrrat  Kin;/,  p.  l.Vii  idcnt  ilit-.t  it  with  thi  llii;!., 
gale  of  ik  tijamiti  (.ler.  xx,  2),  and  locates  it  at  tlie  wcM 
end  of  the  bridge ;  but  that  gate  waa  pNMifydluMed 
elsewhere.  "  The  name  may  refer  to  aome  mfmnnMa 
census  of  the  |H-ople,  as,  to  instance,  t!iat  of  David  (t 
.Sam.  xxiv, and  1  Chron.  xxi.  .'i.  in  h  nf  which  the 
word  iise«l  for  'numlx-r'  iiiifihkud},  or  to  ilic  miperio- 
tendents  of  some  jKirtion  of  the  wor»hip  {Ptkidht,miii 
C'lirun.  xxxi,  13)"  (Smith).    See  Jkui  .KAt-tM. 

Mirabaud,  JcAN  Uaitihtk.  a  French  pliilo«<>[ihrr 
of  some  celebrity,  wa;!  born  in  l'ari»  in  IttTi't,  and  diol  in 
17GU.  lie  jwas  at  home  in  the  literature  of  Italy  and  uf 
Spain,  and  made  many  valuable  tranlatloBs;  among 

others,  he  rendered  Tasso's  Jenitniltm  ffflirtml  and  the 
OrLiittlu  Furumi.  He  also  wrote  .>*i-veral  pliiloaopbttad 
trealiM^,  which  in  172C  secun-d  him  admission  to  the 
French  Academy.  Hia  most  important  works  an^  X« 
.lANHir,  aoM  m^ime,  aea  aHlfifwAs,*  md  SmHmtm  im 
l'li\Ii>.ifj,hf$  »nr  III  nalurr  <lf  i'tmr.  MiraljamI  f  t 
a  long  time  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Systntu  de 
Lt  Stiturt,  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  Uaron 
l>'Hulbacb.  itee  D  Ak•mber^  HiMoin  dr*  Jitmbrw  dt 
fAeaiemtf  Finmfaite;  Hoefer,  Aow.  Bkjf,  GhMk, 
s.  V. ;  Uelx'nreg,  Ilitl.  of  PhUnsophi/,  voL  ii. 

Miracle  Playa.   Se«»  Mv.vrEKiKs. 

Miraclea.  In  every  age  there  arc  certain  gTt«l 
movement.s  of  human  thought,  wliich  nvire  or  le*»  in- 
ddcncc  the  convictiiHu  of  men  in  the  oiaas,  and  cany 
them  en  to  condusiiHis  which,  but  a  few  years  beilHC, 
would  have  Reemc<l  altogether  improbable.  Sonietiniea 
it  is  very  difllcult  to  account  for  th«>se  movetnenta. 
There  has  often  Ix-en  no  mastcr-min*!  Iciidinj^  tin  way: 
whatever  works  have  been  written  have  rather  been 
the  result  of  the  wave  of  thought  pamng  orcr  thai 
small  portion  of  the  wurid  which  thinks  than  the  cann 
of  the  wave.  As  far  as  cause  can  he  traced,  the  MW 
movement  is  a  reaction,  a  recoil  of  tin-  niin<l.  fnim  that 
which  ha<  gone  beiuie,  wltether  in  the  way  of  diaiatis* 
faction  at  the  shith  and  iaaetivlty  ef  the  pperious  agi^ 
and  at  its  being  ignobly  content  to  have  nn  Ugh  as- 
piration, no  high  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  man's  mis* 
•■ion.  <ir  a  retmond  from  overstrained  doirmai i'^ni  ainl 
nrinciplea  urgedou  to  an  extent  which  made  them  prac- 
tically a  baideii  aod  wcariaBmamm  loo  great  tbt  mat 
to  endure. 

The  latter  is  perhaft<>  the  more  common  origin  of  new 
dfvelopments  of  itioutrlit,  and  is  n  |'o\v<r  larger  and 
more  constantly  at  work  than  men  art  apt  to  imagine. 
Rut  the  explaiMlion  of  the  m<lvemenl^  of  the  roimi  ia 
our  oam  time  is  rather  to  be  aeitght  ia  the  OMaoaM 
of  the  last  eentun.-.  Upon  the  wtwile,  it  waa  net  a  time 
of  high  [lurjxKtes,  thongli  the  War  of  IndejK»ndenc^  on 
the  oite  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  n-.M»uuicc  to  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon  on  the  other,  nhow  that  it  waa 
not  wanting  in  great  praetwel  results.  Ihit  aa  the  |ina> 
ent  century  advanced,  the  old  lethargi*  which  had  en- 
wrapped the  minds  of  the  Eiit;Ii-li— 1.(  akinc  rai  e  i;.n\  e 
way.  Some  men  became  intenaely  active  iu  working 
for  praetical  refermai  othen  aet-aev  OMulea  ef  tboaghit 
in  motion,  and  everywhere  there  waa  an  eager  dmim 
for  thonmghncss,  and  fur  probing  the  principles  i4 
thing!!  to  thf  \  <  ry  iKittoni.  The  »>ld  ar;;iiini  iit  "c^n;- 
tinuance'' — that  u  thing  should  .•tiill  e\i>i  lieeau;<-  it  had 
existed— gave  way  to  an  intense  realism,  which  would 
let  nothing  exist  unices  it  oouU  prove  iia  right  to  cx* 
iatenee.   Utilitailanism  became  the  onler  of  the  day. 

and  that  i«icfr^'  wliitli  often  (,'ilds  a  »leepy  ac. 
makes  it  dwell  at  \h  hi.  v  in  a  dreaudand  of  repuai.*,  vai>- 
iidied  before  tlu'  < m  rcy  of  men  keenly  alivo  10 tiM BO* 
remitifs  and  imperfectiuos  of  the  present. 

It  ia  thia  intense  reafiam  that  baa  made  men  readem 
and  ill  at  eax-  a!  havini;  to  believe  in  mirsclcj^.  .\  miracle 
tUands  on  entirely  dillerent  gniunds  from  lh$  whole  {tres- 

em  acdar  of  tiling^  and  ia  oat  of  hannanr  withtlM  mail 
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eHTent  of  our  thonghti).  There  hurt  htm  «0H 
mm  lired  for  the  fntam,  wbeo  tb«  pwwat  waa  neglected, 
•nd  Mngt  imwen  were  the  retliriee  which  enf^omed 
thtir  tliuiijihts,  Wlieii  »<  ri  Jnl  thi-  a<'o<iiiiii.-<  of  thv 
thab  for  witchcraft  in  Xi-w  hn^;!HiKl  a  teiUurj'  or  two 
ago^we  find  not  the  acciuKTH  only,  but  the  accuKd  full 
of  kkat  of  the  ptturaUunL  Wh«t  they  saw  had  but 
lii^ht  inflaeaet  upon  tbem:  what  they  imafrined  had 
iilip!:.  [j.iwi  r  over  their  niiiuls.  \Vc,  <>ii  tlic  n>iitrnr\-. 
live  ui  the  preaenU  The  turn  of  our  niincU  in  lo  vt-nfy 
efHjdun^  W«  call  tor  pru<jf,  and  whatever  cannot  be 
pwnd  wa  Ji^laet.  It  ia  ooi  merely  miiadea  which  w« 
tnat  tbna,  hot  noit  «f  what  the  nat  eentury  re^rded 
ts  historical  realities.  The  intense-  historical  activity 
of  the  present  day,  which  ha.4  rewritten  lor  un  the  an- 
iul»  of  Greece  and  Koroe,  uf  tbc  Churi-h  and  of  Enif- 
kad,  of  the  gvaat  ana  of  Spain  aiid  the  Metheriamia, 
taiMft  ipeeial  atudiea  of  gnat  vahw,  baa  ita  origin  in 
that  same  spirit  for  searching  and  piOTillg  wUcfa  leads 
ao  many  to  reject  miraclea. 

h  ia  allogel  her  unfair  to  lay  the  rejection  of  miracles 
ta  tha  diaise  of  phyiical  adanca.  Tba  leaden  of  aci- 
eaee  an  at  choroBfrhly  reallade  aa  our  Matotiana  and 

roeji  of  letter^".  Imt  nut  more  so.  TJicy  fire  themselves 
ptienuinena  ol  an  n^e  which  |>iT|ielually  aisks  What  is? 
They  inquire  into  tbc  cuufurmaliuii  of  the  earth  and  its 
oooatiUMnlai  into  the  motaooa  of  the  heavenly  bodiea^ 
aad  the  lawB  which  gorera  then,  with  the 


nr^-.  !(i  (iiul  i)(it  jip>?^  iit  facts.  Mini  I  111-  explrtimtion  of 
tbi'in,  a-i  aiutnatt'.i  the  lii^to^lall  ami  tlie  practical  n^- 
(tmner.  Old  beliefa  in  our  day  can  no  tni>re  xiand  their 
gmund  than  oh!  lawa  and  old  cuatoma,  unlna  they  can 
pnve  their  right  to  stand  by  an  appeal  to  pwaeiit  nse- 
fulni'^K.  It  i;*  of  no  uj<e  to  aiijx'Nl  to  anything;  else.  In 
the  |ire:«nt  state  of  men's  nuiids.  if  a  thinj;  dues  not  lit 
into  ttir  prt^'nt,  it  .teem.H  to  have  no  right  to  e.\ij<l  at  all. 

But  if  the  prognaa  of  physical  actenoe  has  little  to  do 
arith  the  diaHke  to  miracka  and  the  anpamatnrd,  the 
lapif)  iMona.*e  of  material  wealth,  nml  the  advance  made 
ia  fverv'thinj^  which  tend*  to  present  comfort  and  en- 
jovmeiit,  have  much  to  do  with  it.  We  arc  living  in 
an  age  when  the  pnaent  ia  full  uf  enjoyment,  liy  oar 
km*  aaeaBdaaey  over  the  powm  et'  natoie,  the  earth 
yiekli  lu  it.':  treasures  with  a  iHiuntifulness  never  known 
before.  Our  homes  are  replete  with  comforts  and  lux- 
uries little  dreamed  of  by  those  who  went  before;  and 
the  aecret  forcea  of  natun  an  preaseii  into  our  service, 
anddoowhidding.  Sda  hjr  aide  with  thb  ad^eetion 
of  nature  there  has  prown  up  a  greatness  of  material 
enteqirite  unknown  liefore.  Vast  projects  are  under- 
taken and  perM.-vered  in.  lK-fi>re  whii  li  ilic  ;;rentc,Ht  mer- 
chant princes  uf  antiquity  would  have  quailed.  I  hcre 
it  a  grandeur  of  oaoeeption,  a  aeMaDen  of  parpoae,  an 
aadinching  ecNirage  in  nany  of  the  commercial  under- 
takings of  the  present  day,  which,  though  gain  may  be 
their  final  object,  yet  give  I  hem  a  dignity  and  a  try 
that  make  them  Rir  the  time  enough  to  conceal  tbc 
deep  cravings  wbidl  an  man'a  peculiar  endownent,  and 
which  mark  him  oat  aaabeing  dattinad  lac  ao  eeuMaow 
p«rp»i*Mt 

Vet  this  prp8<'r-t  urmiiieat  of  material  thiiiL.'^  ilunrfii 
many  of  man'a  higher  gifta>  Its  inHuence  Im  gins  early. 
Even  in  education  it  raalwB  aien  aim  chiedy  at  utilita- 
liaa  obfecta,  and  at  loo  early  reaulta.  i'arenu  do  not 
can  Sir  anything  which  does  not  lead  directly  and  at 
once  to  profit  and  pny.  Whatever  devdops  mau'n 
thinking  powers,  and  aims  simply  at  making  him  bet- 
itr  aad  nobler  in  himself,  is  thrust  a»ide.  1 1  would  take 
too  much  time;  defer  too  long  the  quick  harvest  of 
gains;  might  make  men  even  indilR^rent  to  worldly 
proii^itrity,  and  unwilling  to  "gicritiw  every ihiti-,'  to  ma- 
terial wealth.  Or,  at  all  events,  it  liea  out  uf  the  circle 
of  men's  every^day  thoughts.  Lifh  ia  an  eager  race, 
iriih  bound  leaa  priica  for  all  who  pnoa  oawaida  and 
apwank,  In  ao  acrive  a  oonteatf  with  every  energy 
on  the  strt  ti  h.  and  everj'  exertion  richly  rewardc<l,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  present  ia  enough;  aiul  iu  its  enjoy- 


ment men  thni«t  from  them  indignantly  everytMl^ 
that  would  interfere  with  and  laader  them  Ian  At  tat 
the  keen  stmgglc  alter  earthly  aucecas. 

It  is  this  s]>irit  which  makes  it  <!if11cult  for  men  to 
l>elieve  in  miracles.  The  purpoM!  of  miracle«,  and  their 
whole  use  and  intention  hokl  ao  entirely  distinct  a  place 
fiwn  that  which  ia  now  tha  nain  pacpeaa  of  the  auna 
of  men,  that  they  will  bear  no  evidenre  for  them,  nor 

>l.'p  I  ilmly  to  COOaidcr  win  tin  r  they  may  not  afn  r  all 
huid  a  neceMsry  place  in  the  order  uf  thiiig«,  and  be  as 
indupenaaUe  for  man's  perfiKtneM  aa  is  this  present  ac- 
tivity. What  too  many  do  ia  to  put  aaida  the  oonaid- 
cntion  of  then  entirely.   They  have  a  aort  of  notion 

(h.it  iniraclci  contrnditt  the  laus  vf  nature,  and  are 
therefore  impossible.  Without  perhaps  denying  ibe 
historical  accuracy  of  the  tJosf>els  in  the  main,  thoy  yet 
auppoae  that  th^  wen  written  by  credwloua  man  in  a 
erednhma  age^  *nA  that  if  oool  obaerven  had  been  prea- 
ent.  they  coald  have  ex|ilained  on  natural  ;^^ri'iin(lH  all 
that  took  place,  rrobably  they  do  hot  tliink  much 
about  the  supernatural  at  all.  'I'hey  have  plenty  to  oc- 
cupy tbem;  have  no  apan  time;  And  their  Uvea  full  of 
Intereat;  they  rin  eariy  to  their  bibar  and  late  take 
rest;  an«l  wi  are  content  with  a  general  feeling:  that, 
whatever  may  l>e  the  explanation  of  man  being  « liat 
be  is,  and  of  the  world  being  what  it  is,  time  will  r<  m  >1 
it,  aiHi  that  no  obligation  Ilea  upon  a  buqr  man  to  in- 
I  quire  into  abstmae  queationa,  wHb  no  prenut  profit. 

When  business  is  uvcr  niid  old  ape  has  conje,  thru  it 
will  Ih;  his  duty  to  make  his  jicace  with  (iiwl.  And  he 
will  do  80  in  the  ordinary  way,  aa  other  nu  n  do.  H«» 
ligioo  ia  a  tiling  relegated  to  the  background  for  the 
I  present;  in  doe  tinn  he  will  atlaad  to  it  aa  a  piactlcd 
mnitcr,  in  tiie  -^.nme  way  ia  wMch  b*  will attoad  to  tbo 

'  making,'  III  hi.-,  w  ill. 

'  Tlii^  I lu  rniijili  rt  ali^m  of  iho  19th  centur>', intensiftril 
by  the  vast  facilities  of  combined  action  and  mutual  in- 
tereoufaa,  whiefa  nake  na  Hvo  ceoatantly  in  one  an- 
other's company,  ivnuUl  fisnish  all  care  and  thonght  of 
the  future  from  our  niiiiii>.  if  it  were  not  that  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  (i<Nt  nnd  of  a  future  life  is  an  un- 
dyiiig  conviction  of  our  nature.  It  ia  a  neoeaaaiy  pan 
of  oursdvea  to  look  forward.  No  pteatat  galaa  or  aue- 
cesses  can  content  us.  We  turn  always  to  the  future, 
and  that  with  an  eagerness  which  woidd  make  life  un- 
endurable if  we  were  tnrceil  lo  l>(  licv  i'  (lint  life  wi  re  nil. 
The  doctrine  of  annihilation  may  be  professed,  but  can 
never  really  be  believed ;  for  it  violates  tba  deepen  in- 
stincts of  our  hearts.  And  thus  onapcUed  by  the  very 
ronMitution  of  our  natures  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
find,  and  that  we  e.\i,«i  after  death,  rcli^ii'ti  itself  ho- 
comt^  a  very  real  thing,  ami  .MipplitM  a  rial  ntvd.  The 
existence  of  a  God  and  the  immortality  of  roan  are  n«»t 
doctrines  which  i>eed  proving.  They  are  intuitions, 
innate  ideas,  which  may  and  do  gain  form  and  shape 
friim  .'uhaiii  iii;;  kiimvleiipe,  liiit  ^vl.ii  h  L.'r«  w  out  i-f  the 
soul  itself.  Over  the  savage  they  have  little  inHuence, 
but  civilized  and  thinking  man  can  never  be  complete 
and  entire  uiileas  these  deep  instincts  of  hia  iimer  lieinff 
have  their  needs  fully  met  and  satiaded.  In  a  nun 
who  .stand--  (^'rfecl  and  complete,  the  nec<>sities  of  the 
future  mu>t  he  as  fully  and  entirely  recognised  and  sup- 

'  plied  as  the  requirement*  of  the  pment.  He  mint 

I  have  a  religion. 

I    Now  religion  is  either  natural  or  revealed.  Kot  that 

lhe»<'  two  arr-  op|i«iM-d.  The  revealed  religion  which 
we  (  liristians  profess  contains  and  givc.><  new  nulhnrity 
to  all  the  tfVlllB of  aatural  religion,  while  extending  it- 
aelf  far  lieynnd  them.  Matoral  religion  ia  a  dim  feeling 
and  groping  after  iWtd  as  nMnifnted  in  hta  worka.  and 
a  di-tiiiigiiishiiit.'  of  ripht  from  wrong,  as  far  an  llw  imli. 
cations  of  a  righteous  government  existing  now.  ai.d  the 
laws  of  our  own  nature,  and  the  marveltou.s  gift  of 
aeienoe,  enable  us  to  do  an.  In  revealed  religion  wc  have 
fkdler  knowledge:  knowledge  of  Uod^  attrihutrs,  not 
merely  a.s  Tir  \\v  can  Iraii'  them  in  his  wdrk--.  tnii 
mure  as  they  are  roauilested  iu  his  dealings  with  man,  an 
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made  knmm  to  n9  in  revelation  itaelf ;  knowledge  of  man, 
biith  «8  rctcariU  In-  |irfs«-iit  »tRte  anil  his  fiituri-  Iui]m>: 
more  exact  kaowk-Ug<f,  of  right  and  wrung,  the  a|>- 
ped  now  lying  not  u>  the  varying  code*  of  human  mo- 
rality, nor  even  to  the  inner  conacience,  which,  as  a  fac- 
ulty capable  of  education  and  deve]of>mcnt.  is  no  rigid 
ntle,  but  one  \vlit<  li  Im  imIs  i  \  <ry  >t;iir  nl"  t  uiul 
adapt*  itM'lf  to  cvitv  Nt^i^c  aiul  ilt'>;r<'i-  iif  huDiati  |>n>g- 
naaaml  decay,  rmkr  a  rcvcale4l  religion  the  appeal 
w  to  an  unchanging  iaw  of  Gud.  liimltiy  has  at  last  a 
settled  ha9i.<s  and  man  ■  fixed  ttandard  by  which  to 
judge  lii.s  activms. 

Now  it  Heems  almost  supererogatory  to  nhow  that 
natural  religion  iloen  not  suffice  fur  man's  wanta.  We 
know  of  no  one  who  has  delliiit^jr  MMtled  that  it  does. 
Kven  Kant,  though  he  appenra  to  think  thtt  Christian- 
ity might  now  be  dispensed  with,  yet  (1i>iiiu  ily  liiil<l> 
tliat  Qxtoral  religion,  witbont  the  teaching  ut  (  liriHiian- 
ilf,WMddBO»«V«iaMrlM«*hMQ«llightened  enough. 

•r  pon  «anagb,  or  entdo  «nongI^  In  ipiiids  iiMB'a  li^ 
But  the  whole  atate  of  the  heaUien  wofld  faefora  Chriat 

came,  and  now  whi'rt!viT  ('hrislianity  i-*  unUtnuMi,  is 
proof  sufficient  of  the  iitior  povvi'rle*<nes.H  of  lutcural  re- 
ligion.   Tbe  Ureek  world,  wiih      marvellous  taste  in 


art  and  anpnoiation  of  the  lieautiful, was  jrct  ioteuKoly 
wicked-  The  atate  of  things  at  Rome  umlerthe  empire 

v  .i-i  *i>  fiiul  thnt  tiiinlcni  (m  us  wmdil  blush  tu  ilt  >,Til)c-  it. 
What  natural  religiuu  is  where  civilizatiun  ducit  not  ex- 
iat,  the  condition  now  of  savagi-  triU-s  puma  clearly 
enough.  We  will  touch  tberefuce  only  upon  an*  point, 
that  of  pnffreaa.  Apait  from  Chriatiairity,  there  are 
at  miyit  in  the  world  tlie  very  faintc«l  imiiciiions  of 
pnigrtv^s;  usually  nunc  at  all.  In  no  furm  ot  natural 
religion,  in  no  lieathcn  religkm,  was  there  anything  to 
lead  man  onwani,  or  to  make  him  better.  At  beity  aa 
nnder  Mehammedaiuam,  or  the  region  of  Omrftadue, 

there  was  stagnation.  And  when.  a»  in  the  cate  of  so 
many  «f  the  olilor  i-ivilii&ations  of  the  world,  decay  set 
in,  there  was  no  recii|KTativc  force.  Man  aank  .<itcadily 
and  bopekasly.  In  the  Old  Tcatament  alone  do  we  finil 
tbe  IhooghtoTprogreeL  A  natioB  ia  there  fbmed  Ibr 

a  high  and  uni(|ue  purj)ow>;  and  tu  ahape  it  for  il8  end 
it  i*  placed  in  a  special  and  imme^liate  relation  to  God, 
and  is  taught  by  meitiengers  sent  din-clly  by  him.  Un- 
der this  special  diapeuaation,  its  one  biuineaa  waa  to 
grew  fit  Ibr  the  work  prepared  fiw  it;  its  one  motto, 
progress.  In  the  New  'lV'">tam<'iit,  prii^rn'"'  i"*  the  ofn- 
tral  thought  everj-where  prcM  ut ;  Imt  iio  longer  ntiw  for 
one  nation— it  is  progress  for  nil  mankind,  li  is  n  new 
kingdom  that  is  proclaimed,  and  all  who  enter  it  are 
faqoived  to  put  away  old  tbbigs,  and  beeome  new.  It 
hdongB  to  men  who  have  left  their  previmi*  condition 
far  behind,  and  wlio,  forgitting  what  i>  past,  "reach 
forth  unto  tlioso  thill;;*  which  nrc  before."  AikI  special 
atrexs  is  laid  evcr>- where  upon  the  duty  of  bringing  all 
men  into  this  new  kingdom,  and  of  ChristianB  being 
the  purifying  salt  which  is  to  preserve  tlx'  whole  worli). 

The  means  by  wbi<  h  (  hriMianity  thus  n  iiovate» 
ni.iiikinii,  ami  Ixi'onu  r.  the  iim\  ing  force  of  all  modem 
and  real  pri>gTeNs  is  partly  that  it  aloite  proposes  to  us 
prindpleB  so  perfect  that  at  the  utmost  our  appreaeh  to 
their  raaliaation  is  a  ver>-  di^lant  one.  The  complete 
abnegation  of  self,  the  tre.itnu-nt  of  others  w  ith  that 
jii-ti  11 ,  liln  nility,  and  love  with  w  liii  h  we  would  wi«h 
our-Klveii  to  hi-  inaled,  and  a  holiueaa  as  absolute  and 
enUre  a!«  that  of  God  himself— mh  principles^  while 
poutically  aiding  us  in  our  upward  cmnB,y«t  set  us  a 
■tamtard  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  unattainable, 
llow  <ift»  n  thi-  i-^  inisiMi.li  r«to,i.l  I  Men  l  ontrast  our 
Cliriaiianity  w  ith  what  is  set  before  ua  in  the  GoapeU, 
and,  either  in  mockaiy  or  In  ipier  at  the  disparity,  assert 
that  our  state  k  practically  a  mete  heathenism.  But 
while  them  la  ampla  Rwm  for  huicntation  that  we 


Christians  are  content  to  remain  so  very  much  lielow 
till-  r<tuihlnr>)  N't  11*.  yet.  --i  iar  ilirr4-  i-  pr4>grcaM  to> 
wanU  it— <tu  far  as  it  can  l>e  tndy  said  that  this 
tion  is  in  a  higher  stage  than  the  last  wai^and  w  < 
ing  the  youth  to  attain  in  the  next  to  a  still  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  Christian  perfectnesa,  so  far  Christianity 
is  iloiiig  its  work  ;  not  merely  its  work  on  individuab — 
these  cunstantly,  even  where  the  general  state  uf  things 
is  bad  ami  low,  it  raises  to  a  Uigh  degree  uf  virtue  and 
holinsM  but  ita  work  on  the  mass.  If  natkoally  ws 
are  making  no  progress,  then  our  Christianity  is  not 
having  ii.-<  |irn|»  r  \\r.rk,  ;iiul.  in  an  agi-  wliii  li  juil>;>>  liy 
rcMills,  is  not  pnn  ini;  its  right  still  tu  exist.  Ikit  evt-n 
at  the  won«t  no  C^hristiau  nation  ia  hopeless:  licatben 
natioiLs  sank  without  hopa,  Chiiitaan  nations  have 
again  and  again  rlien  fkom  Che  lowest  degradation. 

itiit  Chri-tiiiiiity  tends  to  progress  not  merely  by  the 
high  ideal  it  wts  U-fore  us,  but  by  its  |>ower  over  lueu's 
sympathies.  This  power  resides  maiidy  in  the  human 
nature  of  Cbiistt  Init  wily  when  viewed  in  its  rslaiien 
to  hie  Uodhead.  As  the  ^reat  pristf  of  the  Father's 
love  to  nan,  it  •loi--'  arn-st  our  fwlin^'s,  (lw<  11  ii|Kjn 
our  imaginatiun,  and  innjiire  our  conduct,  with  motives 
such  as  no  other  supixned  manifestation  uf  tbe  Deity  to 
man  haa  av«r  produced.  Christ  incarnate  ia  the  flssh 
is  not  merdy  the  realization  of  the  high  standard  of 
( "liri'tianity,  ami  the  ino  lel  for  our  itiiit.it ion,  but  acts 
alsii  as  a  motive  power,  by  which  men  are  aruuaed  and 
encouraged  to  the  attempt  to  put  into  praotlea  Cka  p>in> 
ciples  of  the  religion  wtaieb  Christ  taught. 

If  there  be  a  tiod— and  the  man  who  dcalea  it  ea^ 

trailicts  the  intuitions  of  his  own  nature — it  la  rrtgisn, 
and  revvaleil  religi<m  uidy.  that  gives  US  adeqoate 
Imowledge  of  his  nature  and  attributes.  If  there  b«  s 
iiitnw-  and  tbe  vary  instincts  of  our  nature  testily  that 
them  ia— agwn  it  is  revealed  rdigion  oidy  that  ^s  as 
what  the  future  life  is.  and  bow  we  may  attain  to  it. 
Vet  necessary  |>arts  as  Inith  these  ln-lief?!  are  of  our  nat- 
ure, men  may  bring  themselves  to  deny  tin  ni.  l  or  a 
time  they  can  put  away  liom  them  both  tbe  future  and 
aOod.  But  If  there  be  a  present— and  this  is  jwt  the 
one  thing  in  which  the  l'.>tli  century-  d<K's  thonnishly 
believe — even  then,  granting  only  this,  if  this  prvM-nt  is 
to  ha%'c  any  progress,  and  is  to  move  onwards  to  any- 
thiag  better;  if  there  is  to  be  in  it  anything  of  health' 
fbl  and  vigonua  IMs,  thii^  too,  la  bound  txp  with  the 

one  rt-li;xi"n.  which  has  Mti^l.tctory  pntof  to  :_'ive  that 
it  IS  n-vealcil;  pr4Hir  tlini  it  dul  come  really  l.oin  tiod; 
aiitl  pn>uf  that  it  Is  the  one  motive  |iowcr  of  human 
progreab  if  tbe  light  of  nature  hithcilo  has  been  in> 
snfldent  to  secure  virtue  or  raise  men  towania  it,  i 


•  "We  mar  well  concede  that  If  the  Gospel  had  u-t  prc- 
rIon«Ir  tsn-.-ht  the  niilvei>nl  moral  la«*s,  reasmi  wtmld 
n  >t  yci  have  attained  pejfi-ct  nn  Inolght  Into  " 
Letter  of  Kant  tu  Jacubi,  lu  Jaoobi'a  rsnla.  Ill,  C 


lit,'ht  will  not  suffice  now,  even  thotigh  it  b.\s  lioen  fed 
ami  siren;;! heiK-d  by  centuries  of  ('liri>tiiin  tejichiiig. 
In  a-sM-rting  this,  Kant  asw-rt*-*!  tiHi  much.  Neither 
Christians  nur  Chriatiaii  communities  have  as  yet  risen 
to  anjrthing  Ilka  •  Mgh  genend  atandaid  ef  veraHty,  ta 
say  nothing  alxiut  holiitess ;  remove  the  high  ideal  and 
the  strong  motives  impplic«l  by  the  religion  t>f  I  hn^t, 
and  there  would  residt,  lintt  stagnation,  and  then  decay. 
An  "  eiUigbteued  self-love"  iMsver  yet  lucceesfuUy  resist* 
ed  any  carnal  or  earthly  paarfon.  Christianl^  has  ef- 
fected nutch:  the  contrast  between  heathen  anil  (.'hris* 
tian  communities  i<>  innneiiM-:  but  it  has  not  raised  mea 
yet  til  i(s  >i.'inilnnl.  nor  aVSB  tO  a 

Standard  of  mural  excellence. 

Now,  grant  but  tbe  possibility  of  there  being  a  God; 
grant  but  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  future^  as 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  connection  between  man's 
future  and  hit*  pre^nt,  ami  as  our  idea  ot  (•ih|  forbids 
our  e.\cluding  any  existent  thing  from  cuiutection  with 
him,  then  at  leart  a  revelation  wonM  be  useful  and  as 
<rod  mtut  be  good,  there  is  no  antecedent  improbability 
in  his  bestowing  upon  man  what  would  be  of  use  and 
lieni-lit  to  him.  You  must  in  l  ri'i  "f^iod— must  n-s<>lve 
him  into  a  sort  of  nebulous  all-per\-ading  ether,  with  no 
attributes  or  [tersoiMl  fon^!  or  knowledge  (the  Pantlia> 
ista  do  thia  beautifully,  and  call  Qod  eomie/i>m)—jm 
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IMIt  fftt  rid  of  a  futim  Hfc^  an<l  arcomit  younelres 
iinple  pbenotneu,  like  the  mookey,  and  ojiciiiian  jelly- 
bei^  inm  whidi  yea  ace  mippowd  to  be  deacendeil, 
with  no  ooooectioa  with  the  yaut,  no  reeaim  for  your 
pn  •*<'nt  existence,  mere  »bootiii;:->t,'irs  in  tin*  rt-alrns  nf 
tcpace,  coming  from  nowhere,  and  noing  iMiwhither,  and 
•e  eoljr,  hy  the  extlrpatiiHi  of  these  two  ideas  turn  your 
■etiire,  can  you  nuke  a  re^eletiea  impiobeble.  Even 
then  you  r  (Miaition  is  open  to  gnvr  doubt  We  can  under- 
stand the  law  uf  <'viiliiti<iii ;  and  if  the  law  he  priivcd, 
though  a.4  yei  it  In  unproved,  it  would  involve  me  in 
■o  religioua  difficuitiea,  provided  that  evolatioa  really 
worked  towards  a  sdid  end.  Accustomed  everywhere 
dw  in  nature  to  aee  thinf{s  Stted  to  their  place,  and  all 
thinj^it  so  orderrd  tli.it  tluro  is  a  uh«>  fur  evfrytliinj;.  I 
eould  understand  ihc  ii:can<-Mt  thin^  in  creaiiuu  riatu^ 
upwards  in  the  scale  through  rouliitaifiaaaa 
iafbuie  perioda  of  tim^  if  diiaUy  there  were 
pooe  tat  all  thb  riahifr.  The  plan  is  vast  and  marvel- 
lan^  It  r.tn  tw  jiistiiird  only  by  some  uiicful  end.  And 
each  an  <-nil  there  wuuld  be  it,  after  vast  a^ea  of  devel- 
opment, the  liny  atom  ended  in  becoming  a  reaaonablc 
aiid  responsible  creature,  with  some  purpose  for  ail  this 
vast  pfCfMfatioR,bceaueeapaUe  of  still  rising  upwards, 
aadef  "  fjerr)mint;  pnrtakor  of  tlio  divine  natiirf."  Hut  if 
the  law  (if  t^voluiioii  mii\t»  at  man  without  a  future,  then 
iu  product  is  not  worthy  of  it,  and  so  purposeleM  a  law, 
cmUog  in  so  mean  a  result— for  what  is  there  meaner 
than  man  without  Christ?— (Ufa  to  the  ground  as  too 
gfand  in  its  (leniirn  fi'T  sii  liari'  anil  WDrthlfH!*  a  result. 

Yet  evi^n  ihi«  bm  part  of  the  arpnnent;  tlie  cvi- 
dencesi  in  favor  of  t'bristiaiiity  have  a  collective  force, 
•nd  it  ia  upon  them  aa  a  whole  that  one  lain  r«eu  se- 
carai  But  we  may  well  contend  that  if  Clnistianity  is 
BMaasary  for  our  prc^w-iit  Mwll-beiiiu' :  if  tbe  advance  of 
society:  if  the  ri'inoval  <if  ilu-  b.iil,  t\iv  vile.auit  tbe  M»r- 
rowful  in  our  exihtin^  arr:nr;;i  nu-nls;  if  the  main(e> 


and  stmigtbeniiig  uf  tbe  nuble,  the  earnest,  the 
,  and  tlM  pore,  is  hound  up  with  Chtietianity, 
I  haing  the  only  Kiirc  basis  and  motive  towartl.H  pntf;- 
,  then,  at  all  events,  relitpon  can  show  cause  enoiit;b 
Ar  axisteooe  to  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  exaniim- 
Iba  cridenee  which  it  offeta  in  iu  prooC  Nineteenth* 
ccntaiy  men  amy  deeHna  (o  listen  to  aiKnnents  which 
rtttireni  oidy  tbiiijr^*  remote  a.*  <i<Kl  and  the  future. 
Have  th(y  not  built  railway.*,  Iai<l  the  Atlantic  tele- 
jrraph.  found  out  tbe  constituent  elementi,  of  the  nun 
through  tbe  spectrum,  and  gained  fortunes  by  gambling 
«B  tiic  atodc  enhange?  What  can  men  want  mase? 
WelL  they  want  soroethinf*  to  bind  iweiety  together: 
even  the  wont  want  stimething  to  control  in  others 
those  pasfionn  to  which  they  give  free  piny  in  tlieni- 
aelvca.  No  man  wanta  society  to  grow  wone,  however 
iminh  be  mqr  da  himadr  to  eoRttpa  it.  the  una 
aak  «f  society,  the  one  thing  that  doaa  pntUy  md  hold 
it  tnc^her,  ia  religion. 

Now  anK-i'filently  there  i.-*  ho  reaw>n  why  fltMl  mi'.;hi 
not  have  made  natural  religion  much  more  mighty  and 
■enlling.  As  it  is,  nothing  is  more  powerkw)  in  itself, 
though  useful  aa  an  ally  to  revelation.  Religion  or  no 
religion  means  revelation  or  no  revelation.  Heject  rev- 
elation, and  the  oidy  ri-ANin  fur  not  rejecting  natural  re- 
ligion  ia  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  If  religion, 
•hen,  u  a  necmsity  of  our  present  state,  thia  maana  that 
Rvelation  ia  a  neoGssity.  We  are  quite  aware  that  even 
revealed  religi<m  does  not  explain  all  the  difficulties  of 
our  present  »tate.  TlM  re  is  very  much  of  doubt  sug- 
gested by  our  philosophy  to  which  Christianity  gives 
only  this  answer.  Believe  and  wait.  It  i%  in  fiet,  lig^ 
idly  careful  in  refusing  to  give  any  and  every  enplane 
tion  of  thintri  pre.«<nt  except  a  practical  one:  in  the 
most  marki  'i  it  i-<  silent  b»  to  the  cjiiise  of  our  l>e- 
iog  what  wc  are,  and  ax  to  the  nature  of  the  world  to 
It  tells  us  tliat  we  do  not  now  see  the  realities 
,  hut  onfy  reflections  of  i  hem  in  a  mirror,  and 
I  that  only  ia  a  lUltting  way  ( 1  Cor.  xiii,  1 2>  Hcre- 


and  nnderatend  the  true  future  and  expositioo  of  the 
enigmaa  of  \i§e.  Meanwhile  it  givca  us  every  practical 
help  and  necessary  guidance  for  the  present.  Judged 
thus  by  practical  results  and  by  its  wtirking  |>ower»,  it 
is  a  Ihiii;;  iiiilisp.  ii>al  li-.  Without  it  man  is  imperfect, 
and  society  hart  nothing  to  arri  »l  its  diaaolutioil,  or  arouse 
it  to  a  struggle  after  a'nendmenu  Rcfbrmatien  is  ca> 
nentially  a  Christian  tdes.  That  a  slate  shonUl  throw 
off  its  ignoble  past  and  start  on  a  new  queM  niter  excel- 
lence ami  ri;.'lii  in  pov-iMe  oi:ly  \\  here  I  tiere  is  a  religioh 
xtrong  cjiough  to  move  men,  and  noble  enough  to  offer 
them  a  high  ideal  Hefurm  movements  have  therefim 
been  cmlliied  to  Christ  ian  st atea;  and  for  the  individual, 
his  one  mad  to  perfectitm  has  been  a  moving  forwards 
tow.inls  ( i(  (1. 

Upon  ibijt,  then,  we  ha^e  mir  .-inrntnent  for  roiracleiL 
The  universal  insthici^  of  mm  prove  the  necessity  of 
the  esiMence  of  religion.  Without  it  the  prompttnga 
of  our  hearts,  cftmpdling  u«  to  lielieve  in  a  Cod  and  to 
bo[K'  for  a  future,  would  Im'  .mpiy  nwd  ti,efuiiiit:hw«: 
and  thia  uo  human  instincts  are.  There  i^  no  int>tinct 
wbataoevaf  wMch  haa  not  in  external  nature  that  which 
exactly  oonaqioiida  to  it,  and  ia  its  proper  tield  of  exep> 
eise.  And,  in  the  next  place,  natural  religion,  though 
in  entire  agreement  with  revealed,  is,  as  w  v  <■  »ho«  n, 
insutlicieni  for  the  purposes  for  which  religion  ia  re- 
quired. And,  finally,  there  ia  the  ])henomenon  that  the 
revealed  religion  which  wa  prufcm  does  act  aa  a  motive 
to  progresa.  Chitatian  naatma— in  morals,  in  freedom, 
in  literature,  in  srirnce,  in  the  art;,  end  in  all  that 
adorns  or  beauiitics  society  and  human  life — hold  im- 
doubtedly  the  foremost  plaee,  and  are  still  moving  for- 
ward. And  in  proportion  as  a  Christian  nation  holds 
its  faith  ptirely  and  firmly,  so  surely  does  it  advance  on- 
"ar<l-.  It  is  content  with  nothing  to  which  it  has  !it- 
taiiied,  but  sees  before  it  the  ideal  of  a  higher  {Hrteeiion 
(I'hil.  iii.  VA,  14). 

Now  a  revealed  religion  can  he  proved  only  by  that 
which  involvea  thh  supematml.   What  our  Lwd 


to  the  Jews,  that  "they  wcudd  not  have  sinned  in  re- 
jecting hiiu  but  for  his  works"  (.lohn  xxv,  24  ^.  com- 
mends itself  at  once  to  our  rea^um.  No  jin>of  can  rise 
higher  than  the  order  oi°  things  to  which  it  belongib 
And  thus  all  that  ean  bo  proved  hy  the  daborato  exam- 
ination  of  all  created  things,  and  the  diligent  incpiir\ 
into  their  conformation  and  uncn  and  inMincts,  and  the 
purjKjse.s  for  whicli  each  organ  or  faculty  was  given 
tbem ;  yea,  even  the  search  into  man's  own  mind,  and 
an  the  payehologie  proUema  wbieb  suggest  so  wry 
much  to  us  as  to  the  pnri«ose»  of  our  exi^t<  i  ce^all  thU 
can  rise  no  higher  than  natural  religion.  rh<y  are  at 
iK-jit  btit  guesses  and  vngne  conjectim':*.  and  a  feeling 
and  groping  after  truth.  Noticing  of  this  sort  coidd 
proTo  to  ua  a  revealed  nllgion.  Par  how  are  we  to 
know  that  it  if  revealed?  In  onler  to  its  Ix-ing  revealed. 
God  must  Ik-  the  giver  i  f  it.  .\nd  how  are  we  to  know 
that  it  is  he  who  s|ieaksy  Its  streii;,'th,  its  value,  its  aii- 
thoniy,  all  depend  upon  its  being  the  voice  of  liod.  No 
stihjective  authority  can  prove  thia.  The  natme  of  the 
truths  revealed,  their  adaptability  to  OUT  want.n,  their 
usefulnf^,  their  pmhability  ■ —  nothing  of  this  would 
prove  that  f\u\  I. ml  ii.ii  heen  thoui;ht  out  bv  some 
highly-giHed  man.  We  must  have  direct  evidence — 
aomcdiing  pledging  God  bImKif— belbre  we  ean  accept 
a  religion  aa  re\-ealed. 

We  ahall  see  this  more  dearly  if  we  reflect  u\wi\  the 
nature  4if  the  olie<licnce  which  we  are  reijuired  to  reiuh  r 
to  a  rcvealctl  religion.  It.n  authority  is  sununai^',  and 
InMnrs  no  appeal.  It  is  Ciod  who  apcaka,  and  there  ia 
no  higher  tribunal  than  his  thmne.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Ten  Commandment.<t.  KsHentinlly  they  are  a  re- 
pidilic^'iii'ii  I  if  the  laws  of  natural  religion,  excepting 
|ierha|iK  the  fourth  commandment,  ihit  upon  how  dif- 
ferent a  footing  do  they  aland!  The  duty  of  not  killinji; 
ia  in  utunl  religion  counteracted  by  the  Uw  of  self- 
plcaarvnllM^  md  fat  heathen  communities  has  been  gen- 
endljy  ntj  powaitem^  and  human  life  hut  Itetla  vataed. 
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Even  in  fairly-civilizc^l  comnuinitioB  murder  moh  ikx  n 
crime  to  be  puoithed  by  the  sute,  but  to  be  aven^i  >l  l>y 
the  idatives  of  the  iniirdeicd  man.  'fliis  even  was  the 
Kate  of  Uiiiiff*  among  tha  Jewa  when  the  Ten  Com- 
mandment ■«  wiTi'  i>riimi||galai{,  and  Mi>*ps  hy  ^p<•<■ifll 
emuHmeiits,  ni>Miiiiiil  and  mfteiHd  tlu-  iu!(t<iiii.«  which 
he  found  prex'alent,  and  which  ih  I  m  t  di»tinguiNh 
twaen  wilful  muider  and  accidental  bomicide.  Natonl 
ralii^on,  thcrelare,  |(ave  no  ^leeial  anetlty  t»  hmnan 
f  fc,  l)ut  n':,'nri!i  <\  only  the  injury  'l<\w  tn  tlic  family  of 
the  sufl'eriT.  I'he  divine  commani]infnt  lias  j;oih'  liome 
■traight  to  the  conacience.  It  baa  macte  the  shedding 
of  blood  a  ain,  and  oo(  neicl/  an  injuiy.  Accordingly, 
Chriadn  itatca  hare  iMogniaad  tha  fivino  natoie  of 
the  law  hy  |)uiiinhini;  murder  a*  a  fnihlic  ofliBioe,  in- 
•teail  «>f  leaving  it  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  private  wron|;. 

A  reveale«l  religion  then-fore  claims  absolute  jniwcr 
over  tbe  oonaeience  aa  being  the  direct  will  of  Uod.  No 
qmariim  of  utilitx  or  pitblic  or  pdvate  expediency  may 
aland  in  \is  way.  It  must  be  obeyed,  and  diaobedience 
it  ail),  liul  plainly  wc  oui;ht  not  to  yield  rnicb  absolute 
obedience  to  anythinjE;  that  we  tlo  not  know  to  l>c  the 
law  of  Uod.  Man  atanda  too  high  in  tbe  acale  of  exiat- 
enee  tat  Mb  to  be  rigbt»  Were  it  only  that  be  is  en- 
dowed with  a  conscience,  and  thereby  made  responsible 
for  hia  acttnnt.  it  is  impoasible  for  him  to  n'lvf  up  the 
contriil  'i\  I  T  his  own  action.-*  to  any  hi-in^^  of  le^w  aiitlior- 
jty  than  itiat  One  to  w  hom  he  ii  responsible.  Ikit  a 
revriation  claims  to  be  the  fxpn-sa  will  of  that  very 
Bring,  and  therefore  a  auffidcot  JuatiAcation  of  our  ao- 
tioas  before  his  tribunaL  Surely,  befoce  we  trust  our- 
selves to  it,  we  may  fairly  claim  ail(<|uate  proof  that  it 
is  his  wilL  The  issues  are  tuu  serious  for  Icstt  than  tlii:« 
to  suffice. 

Bat,  beiddea  thta,  when  we  look  at  Christianity,  the 
nature  of  Ito  doctrine*  bring*  the  faeeeasily  of  supernat- 
ural Jiroof  U'fore  us  with  intense  fon-r-.  It  teaches  us 
that  (iud  Uxtk  our  nature  u|Kin  hini,  ami  in  our  nature 
died  in  our  stead ;  and,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  the 
atmngth  of  Christianity,  and  that  which  makea  it  •  re- 
ligion of  pmgms,  is  thia  union  of  the  divine  and  hnman 
natures  in  (  tiri-^t.  He  is  imt  im  n  ly  the  "man  of  ^"»r- 
rowa,"  the  ideal  of  sufTcrin^r  laiuianity — and  a  reli^un 
llMt Notifies  a  sinlcas  suffV-n-r  may  do  much  to  alleviate 
aoRow  and  awceten  tbe  bitter  cup  of  woe— hut  ba  is 
■moil  UMMV  than  thia.  Ithionlr  when  that  rifdaiaaof- 

fntr  ia  worKhipiied  ns  our  I»rd  and  our  (iod  that  we 
reach  the  mainitprin^  which  has  given  Christianity  it» 
power  tu  regenerate  the  world. 

But  how  could  auch  a  (kictriiie  be  believed  on  any 
kaa  evidence  than  that  which  directly  plcdgnl  the  di- 
vine authority  on  its  Ix-hnlf.^  Tlie  iini(|ne  aiul  pfrfci  t 
character  of  the  Jesus  of  the  evangt-liHtu;  the  pure  and 
apoUeas  nature  »f  the  morality  he  taught ;  the  intiuence 
for  good  which  Christian  doctrines  have  exercised ;  tbe 
poaltian  attained  by  Christian  nation*,  and  the  ooatraM 
between  the  ideals  of  hcathfiiism  and  <.f  ( 'hri>lianity 
— all  this  and  more  i»  valuable  as  siilj«>iiiiary  evidence. 
.Sirne  of  it  is  ab»4>lutely  neces^yiry  Ui  sustain  our  Ix-lief. 
Even  miracle*  would  not  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  a 
SBvdation  which  taught  a*  a  moralltj  contnny  to  onr 
OMIscipncca.  For  nothing  couM  nakf  m  bdieve  tiMi 
the  voice  of  (iud  in  nature  could  be  opposed  to  hi*  voice 
ill  revelation.  It  is  a  very  axiom  that,  iHtwevcr  it 
reaches  ua,  the  voice  of  iiwl  must  be  ever  the  same. 
Bat  these  subsidiary  proofs  are  but  by-works.  They 
■ra  not  the  citadel,  nufl  can  never  form  the  main  de- 
fence. A  doririne  siicli  an  that  of  (JcmI  Iteoontini;  man 
must  have  evidence  crnrnati'  i-i  niul  ii,  purl  mnUrir  yn'iiU 
the  doctrine  itself.  Thus,  by  a  plain  and  8elf-«Tident 
neceeaity,  revdaiion  oflhn  m  aopamatanl  proof  of  its 
reality.  Thia  aupeiaatHral  proof  b  twoCsId,  praphecy 
and  miracle. 

N''i\v  these  two  not  merely  su[>port  one  another,  but 
^re  essentially  connected.  They  are  not  independent, 
but  corrdative  piooft.  It  waa  the  office  of  the  prophet 
gradually  to  pvepaie  tha  way  for  the  maidftatatioa  of 


the  Immatiuel  tijMin  enrih.  In  onler  to  do  so  effcctaaUr 
he  often  came  anned  with  BU[ieniaturBl  authority,  liut 
a  vast  miyorily  of  the  prophets  had  no  other  bosioeit 
than  to  impre—  on  the  oowseieowa  of  tbe  people  tiMhs 
already  divinely  vouche<!  for  and  implicitly  accep<cd; 
and  such  no  mure  needeii  miracles  than  the  prcachen 
of  Christiainty  do  at  the  prc-?^'iit  day,  But  amonj;  tlie 
prophets  were  here  and  lliere  men  of  higher  puwcr% 
whose  oAoe  was  to  advance  onward*  towards  th*  olti- 
roate  goal  of  the  pre|inratory  dispensation.  Such  nan 
ofTeml  pretliction  ami  miracle  an  the  »eaU  which  ni^ 
tied  their  mission.  In  iir-ral  men  couM  !«•  prepared 
to  receive  so  great  a  miracle  as  that  set  lunh  in  the 
opening  verse*  of  John^  ChMpd  enljr  by  a  picvioa*  di^ 
pensation  which  had  bnniftht  tbe  supernatural  vaj 
near  to  roan.  If  the  Old  Te^itament  had  oflemi  no  mir- 
acles, and  hail  not  tau^'hi  ilie  constant  preM-nce  «if  («h1 
in  the  dispusal  of  all  human  tbinga,  the  doctrines  «f  the 
New  Testament  would  have  been  an  inpoarfbiliM: 

But  we  shall  understand  their  connection  better  when 
we  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  true  scriptural  doctrine  ttf 
miracle«t.  The  c\irreiii  iilci  >if  a  miracle  i^  il  :ii  i;  a 
violation  of  the  laws  ut  nuture,  and  at*  the  laws  of  itatun 
are  tbe  laws  of  (iod,  a  miracle  would  thus  signify  the 
violati«in  by  (iod  of  hia  own  lawiL  lliis  ta  not  th* 
teachini;  of  the  IVble  itself,  but  an  idea  that  has  giowa 
out  uf  tlic  I.ntiu  word  vl  i  li  I  n--  Mippliinted  tl»e  more 
thoughtful  terms  tuied  in  tiie  Hebrew  aivd  in  tlie  Uresil 
Scriptures.  A  miracle,"  mu-neulurn,  is  something  woo- 
derful— marvelloua.  Mow  ae  doubt  all  (jod'a  wait*  an 
wonderful :  hut  when  tbe  word  is  applied  to  hi*  doiags 
in  the  llilile,  it  is  li;!«  wurk.H  in  nalun'  that  ao'  c  licraHv 
so  ilfscrilieit.  In  the  Hebrew,  es]H>cinlly  ni  (mtriry,  (iod 
is  ot'teii  tleiH'rilied  as  doing  "  won<ler«,''  that  is,  mirsdeik 
But  the  term  is  not  nenly  applicable  to  worka  aiieh  as 
thoae  wrought  hy  him  fbr  his  iieople  in  Kfr>-pt  and  th* 
wilderness  (I'.xoil.  w.  11;  I'sa.  Iwviii.  IJi.  I'Ht  t.  a 
thunder-stonn  (I'sa.  Ixxvii,  14),  and  to  his  ordniiiry 
dealiugs  with  men  in  providence  (Psa.  ix,  1;  xxvi.  7; 
sl,6X*od  in  tbe  goraianaatof  the  wedd.  But  this 
tafm  wtmSer  I*  not  the  word  in  the  Hehfcw  properly 
applicable  to  what  we  n)ean  hy  miracle*),  and  in  tbe 
New  Testament  our  I>inl's  works  are  i»ever  lalled  "tnii^ 
ack*"  {^avftaTa  )  at  all.  The  people  are  often  said  I* 
have  '"wondtrod"  (Matt,  ix,  8»i  xv*  SI)  at  Chrirt'b 
arts,  but  thoae  acts  themselves  were  not  intended  •Am- 

ply  to  pnxluiH'  woiuler:  they  hail  a  ."[lei  iti*'  iiiirj--^'.  in- 
dicated by  the  term  pro|ierly  applicable  to  them,  atkd 
that  term  is  tiyn, 

Tbia  ia  tiM  sole  Hebrew  lann  for  what  we  mean 
mtraekt  hot  thctte  an  other  wonU  api>lied  to  our  Lard>i 
(loiiiLT^  in  the  New  'restaim-nt  which  we  will  previi>ii«lr 
conRider.  Am\,  tirst.  there  is  a  term  which  approaches 
very  nearly  to  our  word  miracle,  iiamely,  ripaf.porlfnt, 
deiincd  by'UddeU  and  Scott,  in  their  (ircek  Lexicon, as 
leonder,  mnrret,  used  of  any  appearance  or  erant 
in  which  men  believfvl  that  they  cfxdd  see  the  trncrrff 
(to^I."  liut,  with  that  marvellotw  accnrscy  whii  h  di-^ 
lingtiiahes  the  language  oi  the  Greek  Testament,  our 
Loid's  worka  are  never  called  ripara  in  tbe  Uoapdik 
llie  word  i*  used  of  tlie  Mse  Christ*  and  fUse  pnplMt% 
who  by  Kt^at  sifftis  and  ftorfrnf.i  sh;i\\  slmost  liwive 
the  very  elect  (.Malt,  xxiv,  24 ;  Mark  xiii,  22 ).  The 
populace,  however,  ex|>e<'teil  a  firophet  to  display  these 
portanu  (John  iv,  48 j,  and  Joel  had  predicted  that  such 
■^(na  eif  tlod'a  preaenoe  woobl  aeconpany  the  eonw(g 
of  the  frreat  aiul  notable  day  of  .Jehovah  (Acts  ii. 

In  the  .Al  ls  of  the  Apostles  our  l»r>l  is  saiil  to  have 
been  appn»ved  of  Cio«l  hy  (tortenta  as  well  as  by  [nw.  rs 
and  signs,  the  word*  literally  beuig  Jc*o*  of  Naaareth, 
«  man  diapbiyed  of  tiod  anto  you  by  poweia,  and  pM<> 
tents,  and  sitru'';"  but  tbe  portents  refer  to  such  thinp* 
as  the  xtar  wliich  n|i|iearetl  to  the  maf;i.  and  the  dark- 
neaaand  earthrjuake  at  the  rrucitixion.  Rxaetly  |iand- 
lei  to  thia  pkce  are  the  woid*  in  Ueb.  ii,  4,  where  God 
la  mM  to  b«v«  bnnw  witaem  to  the  tntb  of  tba  ( 
tlea'  te*timoBy  '^tf  aign%  and  pocteBt%  an 
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IhrcnMcd  lelfb  «r  tlw  Holr  Ghoit,*  tbe  | 

iiiiX  cvi'lciiilv  iiitrii'lftl  fn  incliido  rvrrv'  ' 


Vow  btd  cNir  l4ivd  been  iMfdv.  mUt  njr  nd  tmty 

tl<wripiii'ii  Ix  iiiix  •■vidciiily  iiitriKiftl  fn  incliido  rvrrj-  '  work  bcyoml  the  ctimpnv*  of  mnnV  iwiwrrs  wmiM  have 
manitf>(aiii>ii  of  I  ioti  n  prt-M-iu-t-  Hidi  tht>  tina  pn-achcrH  Ik-<'ii  a  niinicle.  It  would  have  iranM.-i'ii<U-il  the  liinita 
of  the  (iospcl,  onliiiBr>-  and  extnu>nUtian-,  in  jin>vi-  of  hini  nature;  but  whcihrr  it  wimUl  ne<:ifii«arily  have 
dnee  «Bd  in  gnet,  enit  not  mcrdy  tbe  one  fact  that  |  violated  the  lawa  of  that  nature  ia  a  qucation  of  aome 
Ann  tin*  lo  lime  tbejr  wrought  nifadea.  |  MewStf.   Sufipaalng  that  man  ia  an  InpeifiMt  IteiniTi 

But  til*-  term  fmiirnt.i  is  fm  ly  tn  tlic  niiraflw   hiit  (■a|>)«l)lr  of  )iropn>««,  the  liinita  of  his  jMiwcrs  may  Ite 

wn>upht  l)y  the  a|x>!>lU-.s  U-iiii;  iiMd  of  tluni  no  Icsi  iiulftiiiilcly  <  nlrir>;od.  Tho^-  who  hold  tht-  llit-orv  of 
than  fifjht  tiin«-j«  in  the  Act.*,  anil  alwi  in  Ijoni.  xv,  IV*.  evolution  (■"■m  ».l<'  ihi-,  nnd  thfreforc  concede  that  there 
and  2  Cor.  sii,  1:2.  In  every  caae  it  ia  used  iu  oonnec-  i  i»  u«>thiii){  miraculoua  in  a  remarkable  individual  being 
tion  with  the  word  dgm,  thm  Gfaak  in  Acta  yi,  8;  xv,  I  prematurely  endowed  with  oapncitiea  wbleh  inaliy  mmI 
12.  bein;;  exactly  the  «acne  as  that  in  Acta  ii,  43:  iv,80;  in  due  time  will  be  the  heritage  of  the  \>hoIe  ^iMTiea. 
T,  12;  xiv,  3.  thouj;h  »lilTervntly  rend«'r<'d.  The  tw»)  Ii  ia  the  dcH'trine  of  the  Ttilile  that  the  .tpiridial  man  has 
words, however, ex prcM  vcrj*  different  nidta  of  the  apo*-  a  great  future  !■<  Inr.-  Iiini.  and  thi-  pniphels  of  old,  and 
llet'  working,  the  term  «^r,  a*  we  shall  see  hereafter,  |  the  apoatlea  and  early  Cliriaiiaiia,  endowed  with  their 


to  the  longiiMwiow  preparatiou  for  |  great  chariamata,  or  gilka,  may  be  bat  an  antidpntiaa 

the  llcariah'a  advent,  while  porfm/t  were  tnilicatiana  of  .  of  what  the  sfiifilnal  man  may  finally  become.  Still, 
the  pfwenc*  with  them  of  the  finger  of  trtnl.  |  among  the  "  worlts"  of  our  I^nl  and  )ii»  afMwtlea,  there 

ill  (lie  "^yiKtiiiic  tiimjM-lfs  the  mo^t  cotiinion  l<rm  for  ia  one  which  mKni:<  di>tini  tly  ilivinv.  namely,  the  rais- 
oar  Lord's  miraclea  ia  cvt'dfuti,  poictrs.  Full  of  mean-  ing  of  the  dead.  Gifla  of  healing,  of  exciting  dormant 
ing  aa  is  the  word,  it  neverthdem  ia  not  one  easy  to  .  powers,  such  aa  speech  in  the  dumb,  of  reading  the 
adapt  to  tbe  idiom  of  our  language,  and  thus  in  the  lioa*  thoughts  nf  others'  hearts,  may  be  so  heightened  in  man 
pels  it  is  uraally  translated  "might;*  worfca"  Olatt.  xi,  as  he  deveI)V|Mi  under  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  that 
20, 21,23.  ftf.  t.  I'lit  miiiK-^rt  in  Acta  ii,  22;  viii,  IIJ ;  xix.    much  may  ccaM-  to  Lc  astoiUHhing  wliirli         \^  hi^lily 


11 ;  1  (or.  xii,  lU,  tiiy  etc    Keally  it  aigiiitici)  the  ver> 
opposite  of  miriflWi   A  iiwaum  is  a  (hculty,  or  capao-  \ 
kj  ht  doing  anjrtbing.   We  all  have  our  fiKultiea—  | 
OHne  physical,  some  mental  and  moral — and  these  are 

all  "Jni  liv  natural  ci.d.iw  rm  iil-.  W'r  liavr  nlxi  -iiirii- 
ual  facullua^,  and  iIk-m?  primarily  are  nilurnl  eii- 
of  our  inner  being,  thougli  heightened  and 
in  beliavniB  by  tbe  operation  of  the  Holy  | 


iri.  but  the  raising  of  the  dead  travcU  into  another 
sphere;  nor  MB  wefanacinc  any  human  progress  evalr- 
ing  such  a  power  as  ihia.  We  cannot  imagine  man 
possessed  of  any  latent  capacity  which  may  in  time  be 

<l<  \  I  li.jM  .1      nntiirally  to  proiluce  «nch  a  r<Milt.  So. 
tiKi.  iIk'  miiliiplying  of  fiMKl  fM>cm8  to  involve  [towers  re- 
fUTv  cd  to  the  l.'reator  alone. 
But  tha  tioqial  of  John  iloca  not  icgard  our  Lord  aa 


Gkm.   Yet  oren  thia  k,  by  the  onlinary  operatioh  a  nan  picniatunly  endowed  with  gifts  which  finally 

"f  the  .Spirit,  in  accordance  with  spiriimil  law*,  utid  will  Itecomc  the  lu-ritacc  of  the  wKclc  >[Kri<M;  it  is 
out  in  violation  of  them.  Tbe  teaciiin^;  ihirelurc  of  penetrated  everywhere  with  the  conviction  that  a 
thi*  word  ivi>ifmc,  p<»f*r*  or  /iiciiltir*,  ia  that  our  |  higher  nature  was  luiited  in  him  to  his  human  nature. 
Loid'a  woriu  wcm  pariiietJ|y  natural  and  ordirwry  to  I  It  shows  itaalf  not  merely  in  formal  atatements  lik«  tlm 
him.  Thev  were  Ms  e«|weitica,  just  as  sight  and  o|ietiing  woida  of  tbe  Gospel,  but  in  tlie  language 
^jM-ecli  an*  ours.  Now  in  a  liriilf  nninial  articulate 
tpeech  woul<l  iie  a  miracle,  becauiK;  it  duei*  not  lie  within 
tfw  nmge  of  its  capacities,  and  therefore  would  be  a  vi> 
flf  tlM  inw  of  ita  natnrat  it  doaa  lia  within  tbe 
of  oar  IbenMea,  and  ao  in  w  is  no  nrfracle. 
SiniiLirly.  tho  healing  of  the  sick,  the  K'^'i"?  ^'^hl  ti< 
the  blind,  tbe  raising  of  the  dead — things  entirely  t>e- 
ytoA  As  wugB  tt  our  powers,  yet  lay  entirely  within 
the  eamiMMa  at  out  Lmd't  capadiiai^  and  wen  in  ne- 
flndnoe  with  the  laws  of  his  natnre.  Itwaanomore 

n*nlracl«-"  in  liim  [u  luni  w.ili  r  iuto  ^^  ilic  tli.iii  il 
•itbOod,  who  worki,  thiii  change  every  year.   Nor  dot-.-^ 

call  it  ao,  tJwugh  hia  iraiid  itf  nadaicd  ninde  in 
(John  ii,  11). 


with  him  everj  where.  And  s»)  here.  Our  Lord's  mir- 
acles to  him  are  simply  and  aUiMilutcly  tpya,  vrorkt 
only.  B«it,  a*  we  tiave  seen  Itefore,  thev  are  also  divine 
wsiia^  woriu  of  Ood."  Still  in  Christf  aoconiing  to 
John'a  view,  they  were  parftetly  lurtnraL  Tbey  wm 
tlic  ii<<-f-<>*.'iry  and  direct  residt  i.f  tlmt  divine  nature 
M  hicli  in  liicn  was  indiaaoluhly  united  with  hia  human 
nature.  The  last  thing  which  the  apntle  would  have 
thonglit  about  than  waa  that  tbagr  were  miraculous 
wamkr/kL  That  Qod  dnwld  give  Ms  only-begnlten 
Son  tn  save  the  vvorld  was  wondi  rfiil.  Tlist  Mu  h  ii  l>e- 
ing  should  ordinarily  do  works  cntin-ly  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  roan'ii  powers  did  not  m-c  m  lo  John  w  ondcrful,  and 
lianoe  the  simple  hut  deeply  significant  term  by  which 
Bit  language,  aa  bceanwa  tbe  mnat  tboughtftil  end  I  be  cbaraeteriieB  them. 

ybilaaophii'  "'f  thedospel*.  i>  (I.  i  \>\v  ■si^'niticaiit.  Hedo*-**  Yet  sui  li  worU-*  win'  not  \vroiif;ht  witlioiit  a  purymse; 
not  use  the  term  ci'vniin-,j'iicuity,  ai  all,  but  baa  two  nor  did  hucIi  n  In  in^  cniiK'  witlxiut  li.i\ ini;  a  detinite  oU> 
word.s  "ne  ei^pccially  his  own,  namely,  fpynv,  a  irorl;  |  Ject  to  juxtify  hii«  maiiili-i>tation.  If  wisthim  has  to  be 
<yet  used  onoe  by  Matthew,  ni,  S,  wIm  has  ao  much  in  juatiAed  of  all  her  children,  of  all  that  she  produoea,  then 
cnmaon  with  John):  tlie  otiier,  the  one  proper  term  fbr  '  must  be  aome  end  or  purpose  effected  by  ea«h  of  them, 
■irscle  fhfMiiihoiit  the  whole  UWAo,  rrrffnuiv,  a  npn.  and  e-iiMcifilly  in  one  like  ( 'tiri^r,  confcsseilly  the  very 
(hir  I>i>nr«  miracles  are  called  ifty  a,  tcoiks,  by  .John  higlit-Ht  manift  nlation  ol  liuiiian  nature,  and,  a»  we  Chris- 
■ane  fiftern  or  more  times,  besides  plaoea  where  they  tians  lielieve,  reaching  high  above  its  Imunds.  Now 
m  ipoken  of  aa  the  workaaf  God"  (ix,8;  v,S0,86).  ^  John  poinuthiaootincalUngour  L«td'a  W9rka  mifiHn, 
Nawtfaiatematandain  aTcrydonveia^ontothe  pre-  '  It  ia  derenriy  to  be  hoped  tlntt  in  tbe  reviled 

cedir>g  wortt.  crra/or,  a/itnil/i/.  A  faculty,  when  r\-  trnnslntion  of  thf  New  'I'lstament  this  term  will  lie  re- 
ttteil,  pruducen  an  ipyov,  or  work.  Whaievcr  jKiwer?*  utoriil  i4>  its  jilace.  iii'-ti  ad  of  iK'ing  miistrnnnlntt  d  mira- 
"T  ca|«citic«  we  have,  whenever  we  use  them,  bring  cU,  as  in  o<ir  prrwnt  version.  iJcjilly.  in  cmployitig  it, 
^h  a  eorreqionding  nanlU  We  have  capacities  of  i  John  waa  only  following  in  the  steps  of  tbe  older  Script 
(iMnght,  of  apeetb,  of  aetfan,  cemmon  to  the  apecica,  |  uvea,  and  tlw  unity  of  thooght  in  the  Bible  la  dealwiyed 
tboutrli  varying  in  the  individual;  and  what  i<  not  nt    when  the  same  word  i-<  tr;in«latfd  «liffcrently  in  one 


aU  rvmarkalile  tn  one  man  may  Ik*  vcr\'  much  »o  in  an 
other,  wmply  1m  eaiiM-  n  is  iMn-onil  his  usual  range.  But 
ouuide  the  specica  it  may  be  not  only  remarkable  but 
aniacalona,  beennw  it  fin  dtogctbar  beyond  the  range 
of  the  cjifisrities  with  which  the  agent  is  endowed.  .Vnd 
so,  on  the  contrary',  what  would  lie  miraculous  in  one 
class  of  agents  i^  himply  natural  in  another  dan,  because 
it  is  in  accordance  wit  h  their  powers. 


Ixxik  from  its  rendering  in  another.  However  wonder- 
ful may  !«•  (ind  n  work«,  th«'y  arc  not  wrought  simply 
to  mi  men  with  aatooiabment,  and  least  of  all  are  tlniae 
an  wnngfat  wliidi  Ue  ontaida  tlie  ordinary  eonm  of 

Gml'.i  nstnrel  law-*. 

The  word  cTifu'inr,  ttffn,  telN  us  in  the  |)lain€»l  lan- 
guage that  tlM  .-.e  works  were  toki  i  filing  the  atten- 
tion of  men  to  what  was  then  liappeoing;  aiad  espe' 
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daUy  b  it  nied  in  tht  Old  TmaiMBt  «f  mm  mnlc  «r  t 

«i;;iial  iimfirming  a  prttcniac  or  covenant.  Such  a  »iijn  ' 
(iir  mark)  (JcmI  f;avc  to  Cain  in  pnKir  tlial  liis  life  was 
aafi-  ((it'll,  iv.  li) ).  Sia-h  a  .sign  (iir  token)  was  the  rain- 
bow lu  Nu«h,  ceni(yu(g  him  autl  maiitund  throughout 
an  time  that  the  wmd  thouU  not  be  again  deatroyed 
by  water  (<ien.  ix,  18).  And  here  Iram  we  inciilcntally 
that  <toiI'.-«  .'•ii^ns  nectl  nut  l>c  tniracul<Hi».  The  laws  of 
rifrai  ti.iii  |>n>!),-»l>ly  were  the  same  before  as  after  the 
tt<MMi,  autl  the  fact  uf  the  rainbow  beiiig  produced  by 
the  operation  or  natural  lawa  daea  not  make  it  a  lew  fit 
aytnbol  of  «  covenant  between  (jod  and  man  relative  to 
a  great  natural  ronvuhiion.  So,  a^ain,  rirrumriMon 
was  a  fii,'"  ('"■  ii'l^i  ii  I  I'f  i'i>-  ciivniiini  U  infcii  (iiwl  aii<l 
the  family  uf  Altraham  (Gen.  xvii,  11).  it  %vas  to  recall 
the  minds  of  the  bmeBtaa  to  the  tlwqgfat  not  merely 
that  they  aI4kn1  in  a  covenant  relation  to  Ued,  bat  that 
that  covenant  implietl  perKtnal  purity  and  hoHnem.  In 
the  xunc  way  tlie  Sabhnth  was  a  si).'ii  (KmhI.  wxi,  i;5; 
Ezvk.  XX,  li)  of  a  (leculiar  relation  between  the  Jew 
andbiaGidd. 

Bat  there  are  place*  where  it  distinctively  means 
we  call  a  miracle.  Thus  Ahaz  in  told  to  a«k  a 
atgli( and  a  choice  i.t  given  him  fitlier  of  Mimr  tm  ii  or 
in  Iha  heavens,  or  uf  some  ap{>earaucc  in  the  aether 
wodd:  Make  it  deep  unto  Hades,  «>r  high  in  the  vault 
of  heaven  above"  (laa.  vii,  11).  And  when  the  unbe- 
Hering  king  writl  ask  no  sign,  the  prophet  gives  him 
that  of  (he  Iniiiiaiiiu-1,  the  virgiii'H  mim.  So  the  i^igii 
onto  llezekiah  uf  his  recovery  was  the  Mi|)oniatural 
tetngnasion  of  the  shallow  u|>on  tlie  sundial  of  Ahaz, 
llowmrngniAcant  it  might  alio  ba  of  the  hand  of  time 
baring  gone  back  aa  leipinla  Heieidah>i  oim  life  (Im. 
xxxviii,  7  I.  Kl«ewhere  the  divine  for«"kiiowIe<lge  i.t 
the  sign  (Kxod.  iii,  12;  Isa.  xxxvii,  M),  ami  generally 
aigna  oT  GtNi'M  more  immediate  prewnce  with  hin  people 
would  either  be  prophecy  (Paa.  Ixxiv,  9)  or  miia«de  (ib. 
cr,  27;  Jer.  xxxll,  80;  Dan.  iv,  9). 

Very  niih'li  more  mi^ht  lie  Icnnu  il  hy  n  fuller  COO* 
siilerHlion  uf  ilu-  manner  in  whii  h  the  wunl  »i(/n  is  used  ' 
in  the  Old  Te^lninent,  Init  wliat  is  said  above  is  enough 
to  explain  the  reason  why  John  ao  conatantly  used  the 
term  to  exprcsg  onr  Lord* a  mirariea.  The  water  changed 
into  wine  at  C-iua  he  calU  "tlie  Ixi^inning  of  signs'  (ii, 
11),  and  thu  healing  of  the  eentiiriou's  son  is  "the  m-c- 
oiul  f(ign"  (iv,  54),  as  being  the  tintt  and  second  indica- 
tions of  Christ's  wielding  tboae  powers  which  belong  to 
God  aa  the  Creator  and  Author  of  nature,  and  which 

therefore  pled:;ed  the  (!od  ofnatiire,  «;<  the  hi.Ic  |)<i<tcsMir 
of  thtje  (lowers,  to  the  tnilh  of  any  oiie'.t  leat  liiii^  wlio 
came  armed  with  them  (iii.  '2.  where  again  the  (ireek  in 
fijfiu).  So  he  tells  us  that  the  peojde  assembled  at  Je- 
niaalem  for  the  Paasorer  believed  Jemia  **when  thev 


the  ciy/i.*  which  he  iliir  (ili.  ii.  It  was,  in 

fact,  the  very  thing  they  had  a.'^ked  (Miiti.  xii.  ^M;  xvi, 
1  ;  .lolin  ii,  I'"':  vi.  ii*>  i,  .-iiul  candid  n)iii<l-<  eoiife>:M>d  that 
they  were  a  sufficient  ground  for  belief  (ib.  vi,  14 ;  vii,  | 
81;  ix,16;  xii,i8)«  in fhet,  thqr  were  wnm^t  for  that 
puipofle  (ill.  XX.  :10, 31  >,  though  men  might  and  did  re- 
fuse to  ncci  pt  them  &»  pnxif  coiu  lutive  of  the  Saviour"> 
misi^inii  I  \i.  17  ;  xii.  37  i,  and  vulicar  minds  »aw  in  them 
nothing  rnure  than  reason  for  astoitishment  (vi,  2,  26).  ' 
Tb  them  they  were  simply  aw'rncfca  wendwa. 

A  sign  is  more  and  aaeana  more  than  a  miracle,  for 
it  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  a  token  and  indication 
of  aomething  el»e.  Thu«  John's  word  sliows  that  our 
Lard's  worit  bad  a  deliuite  purpose.  They  were  not 
wrought  at  random,  bat  were  intended  for  a  special  ob- 
jecu  What  this  was  is  easy  to  tell.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment had  alwsys  represented  the  Jews  a*  holding  a 
pi  i  iiliar  |iii-iti"in  fu'.snril-  liie  (l.idln  .'ul.  Tliey  were  a 
chom  n  people  endowetl  with  high  privileges  and  hless- 
ings,  but  so  endowed  beoanw  they  were  also  intended 
for  a  unique  purpose.  They  were  the  depositaries  of 
revelation,  and  in  doe  time  their  Tnrnh.  their  re^'ealctl 
law,  wu."  to  go  forth  out  of /.ii^i  ii.  3)  to  lighten 
the  whole  Gcutile  world  (ib.  xUi,  ti).    This  promise  of  1 


•  iwfdatloii  cxleDdtng  to  tfm  whole  world  wna  AnClMf 

connected  with  the  comiii;^  of  a  ?]>ecial  descendant  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii,  ;  l)eut.  xviii.  1  j  j,  and  prophecj- 
had  gradually  so  tiUe<l  up  the  outline  that  a  eoui|ili'tc 
sketch  had  been  given  uf  the  person,  the  offices,  the 
week,  and  tim  pHuMag  of  thn  great  Son  of  David, 
to  whose  line  the  promise  hail  subaequejitly  been  ciN^ 
lini-d  (Isa.  xi,  1;  Jer.  xxiii,  5;  llua.  iii,  H;  Mic.  v, 
2,  etc.). 

But  how  were  people  to  know  when  he  had  oome? 
The  pnplieta  had  indeed  given  some  indications  of 
the  time,  especially  Doniel  (ix,  24-27),  and  so  dear 
were  their  words  that  all  the  world  was  expecting  the 
arrival  of  !M>me  mighty  beinp.  in  mIidiu  m  ii/mit  ah  if 
(tyro  tcrclunim  mucitur  onto,  and  an  entire  inin»forma- 
tion  of  the  world  should  take  pUcc.  Hut  h<  iw,  amcmg 
many  claimants,  was  he  to  be  known'/  He  might 
come,  perhsps,  as  a  conqueror,  and  by  force  of  arms 
compel  men  to  sulimit  to  his  authority.  Hut  r 
Prophe<\v  had  deecribed  him  as  the  I'riiux'  of  IVace; 
nur  was  his  kingdom  tu  be  uf  this  world,  but  a  «{)irilual 
empire.  Now,  if  we  reflect  for  a  little,  we  shall  see  that 
there  is  no  obligation  incumbent  upon  men  to  scrept,  or 
<  VI  II  examine,  the  claims  of  any  and  evorj-  one  |ir'ifi  v»- 
iug  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  revelation  from  (»<h1.  IJelore 
du^  arises,  there  must  at  least  l>e  soniething  to  call 
atftion  to  his  daima.  Here  aetfaisenioo  ia- 
poaea  no  obligation  upon  others,  unless  it  have  aamelhi«g 
sulisLantial  to  back  it  iiji.  Life  i.i  n  practical  thing, 
with  very  onerous  duties,  and  few,  like  the  Atbeniaas 
of  old,  have  the  taate  or  the  leisure  to  listen  to  and 
examian  erafythlag  Mw.  Thahcnddof  adnriatdfr- 
pensation  roust  have  proof  to  ofllgr  that  he  doca  come 
fn»m  til"!,  niid  ^^ncli  pr<M>f  as  pledges  the  divine  attri- 
butes to  the  tnilb  uf  hiM  teaching.  This  is  the  reaaun 
why  the  OUoTeataroent  dispensation  was  one  of  tigm, 
On'apecial  oeoaatona  joMifying  the  divine  interferenet, 
and  in  the  persons     its  grmt  teadiers,  the  prophets, 

au[><'riiatiir:tl  iiriint"  wa.«  (.'iveii  in  two  w.iy^^  of  (lixl'-  pn-^ 
ence  with  la?  iiiev<-ugers  in  a  maimer  .suiierior  to  and 
hevond  his  ordinary  and  pnandllltial  presence  in  the 
atbiia  of  life.  The  ^vina  pawisrftwca  waa  pMRod  to 
the  tnith  of  their  words  by  the  ptedietiaa  of  fntan 

events;  and  his  omnipoti-nrc  hy  lliiir  working  things 
U'vond  the  ordinary  ranije  I'f  nature.  The  two  Old- 
Testament  proofs  of  a  revelniion  were  prophecy  and 
miracle.  We  can  think  of  no  others  and  nothing  lea 
would  aufllee. 

A»  \\v  \\n\c  '.•lid.  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
liMiked  furward  to  the  manifestation  uf  a  divine  |>erN>u, 
in  whom  revelation  would  become,  in  the  tlrst  jilaee, 
perfect ;  in  the  second,  tmiversal ;  and,  thirdly,  ffiiaL 
Aa  being  a  ihud  revelallon,  penphecy,  wMdi  waa  the 

distinct i\t'  olerai'iu  nf  the  pnimratury  lii-peiisatioo, 
holds  in  It  no  iun^;er  nn  »'v<<'niial  plai-.'.  iliongh  it  is 
present  in  the  New  Testament  in  n  sulN>rdiiiatc  degree. 
But  mirade  must,  in  the  bearer  of  such  a  reveUtjoa, 
fiae  to  ita  highest  level;  first  baeaoM  of  the  aaperiarity 
of  hi*  office  to  that  of  the  prophet?*.  For  he  wa**  hitn- 
s«'lf  the  end  of  prophecy,  the  f>eni«n  for  whose  cikroing 
pmphecy  had  prepared,  and  in  whom  all  (iod's  pur- 
|Mjsea  of  k>vc  towanis  mankind  were  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
oiBoe  of  Christ  as  the  bearer  to  mankind  «f  Oodlt  ted 
and  complete  raeswage  involves  too  much  for  us  lightly 
to  a*crihe  it  to  him.  .\nd  no  merely  natural  prooiF 
would  surtiif.  \\'e  e>iMld  not  posaihly  t)elieve  what 
wc  believe  of  bim  bail  he  wrought  no  miraclca.  We 
could  not  believe  that  be  was  the  appointed  fiavfamr,  to 
whom  ''all  honor  was  given  tn  heaven  and  earth* 
(Matt,  xxviii,  18),  for  man's  redemption,  if  he  had  given 
no  proof  during  the  perio  I  of  hi.s  manifisiatiou  mi  t-.trth 
of  being  invested  with  exiraordiuary  ]x)wen.  Itut  we 
go  further  than  this.  Perhaps  no  one  would  deny  that 
the  Mtle  Hutlicient  pnxif  of  such  a  religion  as  Christian- 
ity must  l»e  .Mipematural.  Wc  aswrt  that  nn  revealed 
religion  whatsoever  can  be  i-dnti  iit  with  a  l.  -v*  decided 
pruull    The  sole  basis  upon  which  a  rcvclauon  can  ItSl 
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b  Mm  pi— ion     dw  bMnr  «r  it  of  pioplMiie  and 

For  « levcalwl  religion  claims  ■nthoriiy  over  iin.  If 
it  be  (Jod'«  voice  spcakiiiff  to  us  we  have  no  cli.ii.  o  hut 
to  obey.  Our  reaaon  miitht  not  approve;  our  hrart.s 
and  wOb  nright  deteit  what  «c  mn  told;  yet  if  wc 
knew  that  it  was  God's  voice,  we  mmH  mHj  and  reluo- 
tanilr  liulmitt  to  it  Ikit  it  would  be  wronf;  in  the 
bigl)e»t  (I'  cri  !■  to  \  i>  l  I  cir-i-U  cs  to  nnviliinj;  n'<|iiir- 
ing  auch  ciimiiletc  obcilioncc  uuU  »»  wc  liati  aatiafactoiy 
pnof  Uiat  (toil  really  wan  iu  author.  And  no  subjec- 
tite  pfoof  eould  be  satiiifactoTy.  The  paritjr  of  the  doc- 
trinea  of  Christianity,  their  a^Treement  with  the  truths 
of  natural  rc-li^i<in.  tlirir  rimiiMin:,'  clTrcii  ii|kiii  uur 
characters,  and  the  way  in  which  they  enlighten  the 
conwHence — all  this  and  more  shows  that  there  ia  no 
imponbility  in  Christianity  being  a  diviBe  revelation : 
tbe  perfectucas  of  our  Lard's  character,  the  thorouf^h- 
aeis  with  which  ChriHt's  aiom  ment  answers  to  tlic 
needs  of  the  soul,  the  way  in  which  Christianity 
t  above  all  relif^ions  of  man's  devising — all  this  aiul 
makca  it  ptobaUe  that  it  is  God'a  But  at 
most  these  oonaidentieiis  only  prepare  the  nfaid  to  6a- 
t<Mi  witliiiiit  ixi  juilice  to  the  ilircct  and  external  proof* 
that  L'hrij>tiiiiiity  is  a  revelatiou  from  God,  The  final 
proof  must  pledge  (tod  himself  to  its  truth.  But  what 
an  the  divine  attributea  which  would  bear  the  most 
dedrive  witnen?  Sorely  those  which  meet  cmtfa«ly 
tfan;K-end  all  hnmnn  cnuiiii  rt'i  its  (imni-.rifncc  and 
omnifwtence.  Now  tljese  are  pkHlgud  to  L  iiristiaiiity 
fcjr  prupbec}'  an<t  miracle. 

The  tint  had  perfonaed  ita  office  when  Christ  came. 
AO  own  were  moahig  in  their  hearts  upon  the  expected 
eoariafC  of  some  Great  Otip.  His  miracles,  his  trorLn,  the 
ptodocta  of  his  fxneen,  were  the  *u/iui  that  prophecy  wat 
in  courw  of  fulfilment.  The  two  must  not  Im:  separated. 
Onr  Lord  ntpnmiy  decUres  that  but  for  his  teorh  the 
Jews  wooM  have  been  right  in  rejecting  him  (John  xv, 
Ilis  claimH  were  too  high  for  any  less  proof  to 
hnvp  ."utiirt-d.  liut  the  nature  of  his  works  did  put  men 
iirj'li  r  .'i  rafiral  ohiig.ition  to  iiKjuire  into  his  claims;  and 
theu  be  sent  them  to  the  ;jchptures  (John  v,  39).  The 
viiades  wew  tiMH  net  tito  Aid  ftfoef  of  Chiiit*e  niia' 

son.    Had  tht-y  xxu-h.  we  iTiiirlit  linve  exjH-cfed 

that  they  would  still  1k'  Irora  time  to  time  voiii-lisalVd, 
a.*.  irt'.x»ion  r»'<iuirf<l,  fvin  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
sgRemeot  of  Christ's  life  and  death  and  teaching  with 
what  had  been  foietnid  oT  the  Measbh  Is  the  le«Hng 

proof  of  his  mission,  and,  having  this,  wo  iiccil  mir.icles 
no  more.  Christ's  work^t  rallcil  men's  attt'iitiun  to  this 
proof,  and  made  it  n  duty  to  examine  it.  Tin  y  also 
exalt  Ids  person,  and  give  him  the  authority  of  a  mes- 
Hnger  accredited  from  heaven;  bat  the  Old  Testament 
Kniains  for  all  ages  the  pro[MT  prrwif  of  the  truth  of  the 
New.  Miracles  were  «if/ns  for  the  times;  prophecy  is 
fcr  all  tinii-.  and  .t-*  <  'liri^tianity  no  longer  mjuires  niiy- 
thiag  espedaliy  to  call  men's  attention  to  iu  claims, 
pfophagr  ia  pRMrfaiia«t{h  that  it  ia  ■  mtMge  ftooi  Ood. 

The  more  clearly  to  set  this  hefore  onr  readers,  we 
repeat  that  prediction  was  the  distinctive'  »ign  of  (itsl's 
|>rf-«»>nct'  un<liT  the  Old-Testament  ilis|>ensation,  and 
nirades  subordioatcw  Bevelation  was  then  a  growing 
Bght,  and  waa  evar  advaoeiag  enwaadt  and  thus  the 
pNphets  were  ever  preparing  for  the  future.  It  was 
only  on  spe<*inl  r>ccasions  that  miracle  was  needed.  Hut 
when  revpl.-jtion  Ixfame  |«'rfi'<;t  and  hnal  in  the  [htxhi 
of  One  who,  according  to  the  terms  of  prophecy,  tran- 
scf  tuled  the  bounda  of  haman  nature,  it  was  necessary 
that  miracle  should  rise  in  him  to  its  highest  level,  both 
because  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  as  one  invested 
vith  all  p<.)wcr,  humnn  niid  divine,  aii<l  nl>"  ns  ilir 
pMper  proof  at  the  time  of  his  being  the  Son,  the  last 
and  greatest  therefore  whom  the  Father  could  send; 
tui,  feally,  to  call  the  attention  of  men  to  his  claims, 
ani  ooopel  them  tn  examine  them.  For  this  reaaon 
they  were  calU  d  '(  /■.-'.  But  as  soon  as  the  disfieiisa- 
tiua  thus  given  oould  foioe  ita  claims  on  mca's  atten- 


tion by  other  maiiii^  and  ita  divine  fiiander  had  with- 
drawn, miracles  necemarily  ceased,  as  being  inconsistent 
with  man's  probation.    Look  over  the  list  of  Scripture 

names  for  miracles,  and  ask  what  one  would  W  appro- 
priate now'/  Of  what  would  they  now  be  ngmi  Of 
what  persnn  would  they  he  the  pr«>|»er  faaikinf  F<ir 
whom  now  woidd  they  be  suiudde  work*  f  The  whole 
scriptural  theory  of  miracles  is  contravcneii  hy  the  snp- 
|ioMiiun  i.t  iiiirinlcs  lieing  continued  after  t'dri-iianiiy 
tiad  once  been  established.  What  history  teaches  us, 
namely,  that  they  were  rapidly  withdrawal  ia 
coniiatant  with  wliatwa  gather  toma  teiptma « 
ing  them. 

They  wiTi'  an  essential  part  of  the  prisif  nt  the  tinoc^ 
and  have  an  essential  us<-  now.  tor  wc  could  not  be- 
lieve  what  is  taught  us  of  Christ  if  he  had  not  been  ac- 
credited by  mlradei^  Bat  the  proper  evidence  tot  ibm 
tnith  of  Cbnatiaiiitynow  is  that  of  prophecy,  not  as  es- 
isiini,'  any  Ioii;,'('r  in  livini;  forri-.  \nit  as  mauil'^ti  il  in 
the  agreement  of  the  long  li»t  of  txHiks  forming  the  Old 
Testament  with  one  snothcr;  and  still  more  in  the  ful- 
fliment  uf  the  Old  TesUment  in  the  New.  It  ia  •  pnMf 
in  everybody's  lunds,  and  open  to  every  one  to  exam» 
ill!'.  Till"  |irii.if  of  miracles  re<piins,  i4'  i  ur-i'.  large 
historical  evidence,  and  not  everj"  one  pi.sM'.«M  -  hishop 
Stillingdeet's  Origute$  Cauta,  or  even  I'aley ;  hut  eVRjr 
Christian  hmt  bis  BiUa^  and  in  it  will  find  the  proper 
proof  now  of  ita  truth. 

.Vgreeahly  with  thi",  diaii  I.vnll.  in  Pmpiflia 
I*rophelicti,  has  wfll  remnrki  ii  that  tlif  a|M>Mlu.s  '•  Karce» 
\f  aUade  to  Christ's  mirade-*  at  all,  and  never  in  the 
way  of  pniof  ( p.  4 ).  Mirades^  he  shows,  now  bold  a 
disproportionate  place  in  the  argmnent  flram  tliat  aa> 

signed  to  them  in  flic  Nt'w  Tcjitament ;  and,  in  fart,  it 
is  very  remarkaliU-  tlial  iVter  but  twice  n-fers  in  his 
speeches  to  Christ's  miracles,  and  never  but  once  to 
those  wrought  bgr  himaelC  I'aul,  in  bis  thirteen  cpjatlea, 
only  thriee  appeals  to  hia  own  miracnloni  poweia,  and 
never  mention^s  Christ's  miracles,  or  even  directly  al- 
ludes to  them.  The  key  of  this  we  have  in  the  names 
applied  to  them  by  the  apostles,  and  especially  hy  John. 
Ttiey  wen  the  natunl  works  of  one  such  as  was  Christ, 
I  but  also  signa  Uiat  in  him  the  long  preparation  of  the 
f  >M-'I'^-(nin<'nt  disjiensatinii  lind  rcarlii'il  lis  tinal  ]iiir- 
|Mtsi'.  ai)>l  ttiai  the  new  and  lusting  disjieiisation  had 
begun. 

In  their  proper  place  and  degree,  however,  they  were 
and  adll  remain  essential  to  the  pranf  of  a  divine 

Intion.  We  could  not  aiT<-pi  n  rrvclation,  or  give  it  the 
authority  over  our  con8<'ienci'  duf  to  the  din  rt  voiix-  of 
(iimI,  unless  wc  had  indid)italde  pnMif  tliat  it  was  ttod'a 
voice.  The  aupematural  can  only  be  proved  by  the  su* 
pematoraL  If,  then,  a  revelatian  waa  neeeamrr  aa  well 
for  the  present  pn  ^-n— *  of  mankind  as  for  their  future 
perfcctiieK",  miracle  was  also  necessai^',  and  the  Indievcr 

in  ri'vriaii<>n  <'aiinot  pomihij  diicanl  it  fh«  ita  pkea 
amwig  ttte  evidences. 
Neeesaarily,  theiclhra,  flrom  flm  to  last,  the  Bible  is 

a  IxKik  of  miracle.  Miracle  is  present  not  as  nn  acci- 
dent, separalile  from  the  main  llinad.  hut  is  iistlf  the 
very  t'SM'nce  of  the  narrntivc.  The  tacts  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  the  basis  of  the  Csitb  of  the  Jew.  They 
were  so  as  being  miraeif,  and  because,  as  soeb,  they 
involved  certain  dogmatic  propositions  conceniing  the 
divine  lleing  and  his  relations  to  themselves.  S>  as  rc- 
u'anls  ourselves.  When  we  repeat  the  A|s»stles'  Creed, 
wc  acknowledge  our  belief  first  in  the  cxtstenco  of  a 
<Jod— an  instiMt,  aa  wa  hava  ahown,  of  ear  natnra— Imt 
upon  this  follow  certain  historical  facts  reconled  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  either  directly  miraculous 
or  lx>com<*  dot;matic  ts-cans<>  of  U'ing  liax  il  u|»)n  tuira- 
cle.  Without  miracle  Christianity  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing. AU  that  diatiogdUiaa  it  ftom  linipla  Tbciam  ia 
miraculous. 

Miracles  in  the  pment  day  are  at  a  dismnnt.  Our 

men  of  >riciice  have  so  well  Htuilir.!  the  \  -  cf  r  hi  m.i- 
terial  universe,  and  shown  us  so  dearly  the  existence 
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tlwn  of  ft  ediD,  mtmiken,  namtyiag  wdcr,  that  oar 

niiii(l!>,  citamonil  nf  so  praiul  a  truth,  are  impatient  of 
any  truth  or  theory  rising;  above  these  tnalerial  lawn. 
Thus  the  c<iiitn)V('rsy  whi-lher  Christianity  is  true  or 
not  really  tum»  upon  miracle.  TIm  du«e  and  exact 
examination  of  afl  the  fteta  of  liohr  Scripture  which  hat 
niarkci!  mir  liiys  has  served  only  to  confirm  men's  be- 
lief ill  the  autlitiidt  iiy  uf  the  sacred  writings  Out  in- 
crrxiscd  knii\vle<l);o,  especially  that  obtained  from  the 
cuneiform  inacriptiooa  corroborative  of  the  OiU-Teata- 
ment  hiatorjr,  and  fram  aimflar  unquestionable  anfhori« 
ties  contemporaneous  with  the  New-Testament  recorda, 
has  ■well-iii;rh  swept  away  every  »o-ealletl  hititurical  ilif- 
ficulty;  while  su!>jective  criticism  has  not  merely  faih'il 
in  subatantiating  any  caae  against  the  several  books  of 
die  Bilde,  but  luu  done  very  much  to  place  them  upon 
a  nurer  baais.  At  no  time  was  the  external  evidence 
in  favor  of  Christianity,  or  the  arj^ument  drawn  fnmi 
prophecy,  m)  clear  ami  so  little  liable  to  objection  as  at 
the  present  day.  And  this  is  no  slight  matter.  A  hiist 
of  eager  and  competent  critica  have  examined  with 
unfavorable  intentions  the  whole  line  of  our  dcfencea, 
and  the  result  of  their  operations  has  been  to  show  how 
thoroufihly  tenable  it  is  in  every  part. 

Thtu  the  whole  attack  is  now  thrown  u\m\  miracle. 
Ifiiade  ia  raandljr  aaaerted  to  be  contrary  to  the  whole 
course  of  natiure,  and  to  be  a  violation  of  that  grand  law 
of  invariable  order  which  wc  find  ever>'wherc  else 
throii^'h'iiit  the  uiii  viT--e.  In  this  way  a  sort  of  iinliiction 
ia  drawn  against  miracle.  Wherever  wc  can  examine 
into  the  omea  of  pbeooiBena,  we  always  lind  them  ilie 
pradocta  of  feroea  acting  according  to  tmchangiiig  laws. 
Whole  regions  of  phenomena,  which  were  once  sop> 
posed  to  Ih^  utuler  the  sway  of  cliaiu  i'.  v.uw  been 

reiiuceil  t<>  order,  and  the  cnus<-s  of  them  made  manifest. 
Men  of  science  have  entered  one  Held  after  another,  and 
have  added  it  to  their  domains,  by  showing  what  lawa 
govern  it,  and  how  those  laws  work.  With  aome  ahow 
of  reason  therefore  they  affirm  that  law  prevails  every- 
where, and  that  where  at  present  it  cannot  be  shown  to 
imvail,  wc  may  yet  be  sure  of  its  presence,  and  con- 
Tinoed  that  the  patient  invoMigations  of  aeianoe  will  in 
doe  time  demonstrate  ita  away.  And  therefbie  nrirade, 
asbeitii;  a  violation  of  thoMC  uiilvertal  laws,  is  not  mere- 
ly, they  say,  contrary  to  that  ex|K'riencc  of  men  of 
which  Hr.  Hume  spoke,  and  u|K)n  which  he  founded  an 
•igaownt  mpeatCfUy  ahown  to  be  uatenabJe,  but  of  an 
indnction  drawn  flrom  a  vMt  Held  of  obaenration  and 
scientitic  inquiry.  In  miracle,  and  miracle  alone,  sci- 
ence tinds  Momeihtug  which  contradicts  its  experience. 
The  examination  of  this  moat  important  oljaetion  will 
fiomplete  our  inqoiiy. 

The  proposition  oontidned  in  thia  object  ion,  when  we 
consider  it,  seems  a  most  true  coiii-hi'ii>ii  a>  retjards 
the  material  universe.  All  material  tliiii>;s  «p|iarently 
are  governed  by  general  laws,  and  it  is  probable  that 
adeatific  men  are  quite  right  in  endeavoring  to  ahow 
that  even  in  creation  all  thhiga  were  prod  new!  by  law. 

For  our  own  |iart.  we  I'annot  in)n;:iiie  n  rfect  Iteiuf; 
like  the  Deiiy  \viirkiii;^  except  [ly  law.  aii<l  ilterefore 
wc  read  all  theories  about  evolution  and  selection,  and 
the  formation  of  the  aolar  system  by  slow  tlegrece  out 
of  a  vast  nebttb^  and  the  like,  with  ik>  prejudice  re^anl- 
iiig  them,  however  inteii  le.l.  simply  as  atten)(ited  an- 
swers to  the  question.  In  wiiat  way — by  what  second- 
ary pro.-.«se,  -dill  (;,,d  create  and  shape  the  world? 
If,  after  reading  the  argumenia^  we  conclude  by  think>  I 
ing  them  often  IngenkNta  rathor  than  true,  and  put  the ' 

hook  down  with  the  .Scot<  h  verdict.  "  Xot  iiMven,"  we 
do  not  therefore  think  tlint  siience  is  on  the  wron^j 
tr.ick,  nor  doubt  ihat  all  these  inquiriee  do  in  the  main 
give  ua  jusicr  views  of  God's  method  of  workiiig.  But 
miracle  seems^to  na  to  belong  to  another  fleld  of  thought, 
and  to  he  ontHKlr  the  dortiaiiis  i.f  «ripnre.  For  we  vent- 
ure to  ask.  Is  the  material  universe  evervthinp'/  Is 
there  nothin;,'  but  matter?  nothing  but  dull,  inert  parti- 
cles, acted  upon  by  material  foroea-^-attraction,  repidnoo, 


afllni^,  and  tiie  Ukei,  What  ia  fom?  What  ta  lawf 

If  there  bo  a  (io<l — a  perfect,  omni])otent,  omnipresent 
ileinn— then  law  has  to  us  a  meaning.  It  is  his  will, 
working  permanently  and  unchangealily  iKcausc  he  u 
a  perfect  and  omnipotent  worker.  We  can  uoderstand 
force.  It  ia  hia  presenec,  afltbv  upon  and  ooolnlHai 
all  things,  but  always  in  the  same  way,  became  ha 
'  change*  not.  To  believe  in  universal  order  without  a 
universal  will  to  onler  all  things,  to  believe  in  iiniver«*l 
laws  without  a  universal  lawgiver,  is  to  us  an  abauniity. 
£g  nilita  iMSJU.  In  a  worid  where  ereiy  «Act  hai 
a  cause,  who  and  what  is  the  cause  of  all?  Who  hot 
txod?  And  who  sustains  the  world  now  but  be  wIm 
tirst  made  it? 

1  Hut  it  is  not  the  ulhcc  of  science  to  inquire  into  the 
beinig  and  attributes  and  nature  of  this  First  Great 
Canae.  Science  is  solely  occupied  with  the  trcvmlury 
proceaaet.  When  it  has  reached  the  law,  it  has  dune 
its  work.  It  is  not  the  business  of  science  to  examine 
into  the  law  a.s  »uch,  but  only  into  the  mode  of  it^i  oficr- 
ations.  Whose  is  the  law,  what  power  stutains  it,  how 
it  came  into  Iwing — all  this  lies  outside  the  domain  of 
science.  Thus  science  never  rtsea  above  material 
things;  and  liy  remembering  thia — liy  rtmeinUring 
that,  after  all,  the  held  of  science  (of  course  wc  mean 
physical  science)  is  limited  -  we  see  that  an  induciiuu 
made  in  iu  proper  liehl  doea  not  JuMiiy  aagr  oenrliiainiia 
in  fields  outside  its  limits. 

Ixt  us  take  (he  else  of  man.  Science,  liK>king  at 
him  iu  his  physical  as()ect,  tells  us  that  he  con.^i^t.s  of 
several  pounds  of  salts  and  earths  i^ombined  with  a 
larger  number  of  gallons  of  water.  It  telle  ua  Iqf  wiiat 
chemical  affinities  these  commonplace  materiab  are  hdi 
together,  how  they  operate  uf>on  one  aii<.iU<  r,  by  what 
prooeascs  the  waste  is  renewed,  and  by  what  a  nia.ssof 
cuiiogs  mechanical  omtrivances  man's  body,  considered 
aa  a  maehine,  pertbcma  ita  operatkna.  If  we  aak  how 
it  cornea  to  think,  aeience  tells  oa  mach  about  the 
brain;  how  like  it  is  to  a  galvanii-  iriui;:li,  nn'l  by  what 
an  elab«trate,  threefuhl  apparalujt  of  nerves  it  .st  nJs  iL> 
rummanils  to  every  part  of  the  body.  But  when  we  a.sk 
how  it  ia  that  tha  bnin  doaa  eonaciondy  what  the  vol- 
Ude  battery  does  oneonacioudy;  htm  it  ia  that  thcii 
earths  aiul  sjtUs.  when  oonibined  inW  ft  Ban,  know  that 
they  are  a  man.  we  get  only  the  unnwaaing  answer  that 
it  is  the  result  of  organization.  But  give  science  ell  the 
bottlea  ia  •  chamiat'a  ahop^  and  It  cannot  oigauiaa  ■ 
sentient  bdng  oat  of  them.   Tn  (act,  it  owns  ttadf  that 

life  is  a  mystery.  It  can  t(  ll  how  life  works.  I>iit  U"t 
what  life  is.  Ijfe  is  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  hci- 
enee  as  is  (iod.    It  knowa  tlw  laws  of  life,  but  no  mam, 

Man^thcrefon,  when  oomidered  ooi^'  phyaical^,caa- 
taina  more  than  acienoe  can  maater.  Bnt  is  life  the  only 

inv'terv  in  man?  Why  dm-s  man  think?  Why  <hsi 
:  he  siKfulute  u|K>n  his  own  actions?  Why  niiu-e  u|>on 
the  purpose  of  all  things  here  below?  Of  all  beings 
upon  thia  earth,  man  alone  ia  aelf*eonacloaik  Ue  akoe 
knowa  that  ho  exfaita;  he  alone  M»  that  he  exiata  fbr 
A  purpose,  and  can  nn  l  due-*  c"inM  i(iu->ly  iiiti  rferc  with 
other  things  in  order  to  shape  them  to  his  own  enda. 
He  ahmo  baa  not  the  mere  (laliaMuta,  but  the  full  gift 
of  a  conscience^  whteh  ia  alwa>-s  inteffering  with  bun, 
and  giving  him  cndlMi  annoyance,  beemae  it  will  paa 
jutigmeat  open  libaotaoo%  and  comlrun  omek  that  ha 

does. 

Now  it  is  in  connection  with  this  higher  wor)«i  thM 
miiade  haa  ita  proper  plaoci  It  diatincay  haa  lefemwa 
to  man  aa  a  being  In  whom  there  ia  more  than  mere 

material  fon-es  at  work.  Prove  that  there  is  nothing 
more  in  man  than  salts  and  earths  and  water,  and 
there  would  be  no  place  for  miracle.  Now  physical  sci- 
ence stops  at  proving  thia.  The  moat  akilt'ul  analyst 
could  get  nothing  more  oat  of  nan  than  aoltai,  cartha, 

and  water;  but  then,  confes.sedly,  ha  labors  under  this 
di.tadvaniage,  that  he  cannot  l>egin  hia  analysis  until 
life,  and  with  it  the  sentient  sf>ul,  has  withdrawn  from 
the  machine.  All  ha  can  examine  ia  the  laaidmim  only. 
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W*  want  tamt  8«.ieiK  '>  i hen-fare  which  can  examine  ' 
nan  wlulc  he  1»  alive,  and  ri'|n>rt         him.    l-'or  phys- 
ical wicaoe  u  bm  the  aole  acictice.   There  are  uther  i 
ideBcw^  and  aadi  ia  anlhoriutiva  «aly  upon  ita  own  I 
ilomain.    The  paycltokigiat,  who  rxainir.cii  into  the 
workings  of  man's  inner  uaiure,  u  quite  as  Murthy  uf  a 
hearing  aa  the  |ihyi*ici^l,  xvhn  exainiiicH  into  the  roatc- 
liala  Mil  uf  which  be  ia  oMnpused.    AV  tutor  uUra  cit-  I 
fUkm  ■  hoBMly  but  wise  motto,  which  a  riaing  and  | 
pr<>pT«!>tve  otuily.  nuch      is  phyaical  science,  in  the 
hours  ut  it^  tirst  triuni|>h!<,  i^i  in  (laii|(;or  of  neglecting. 
After  all,  a  roan  of  mily  mn-  siieiiee  tries  to  see  with 
only  one  eye,  and  to  walk  wiili  only  one  leg.  Ilefure 
tM  can  fom  a  true  e«tin)atc  uf  the  question  that  so 
deeply  concenu  U5— What  ia  man's  pUce  and  work  and  i 
purpiMte  in  the  world?— we  mu!«t  iiu-liulc  a  far  wider  in-  > 
doctioii  tliaii  that  offercl  ly  j.liNsi,  nl  ^.-icnee. 

If,  as  the  insliucia  of  uur  nature  teaeh  ii!>.  there  be  a 
Qod;  if  man  be  more  than  a  very  liiglily-<irgaiiized  j 
machine ;  if  within  him  there  be  an  immortal  soul,  and  | 
before  him  a  future  life,  then  miracle  is  essential  to  hu 
welUbeiiig.  ll  i>  the  "-ile  imi-v^iIiIi'  prcmf  <  f  i  i>ii>».ii'u:<  r>- 
beiween  man  and  (iihI.  .Man  could  nut  be  »ure 
;G0d  had  spoken  to  him,  had  revealed  to  him  any 
knowMlge  requiaite  fur  bis  use,  had  enlcnd  into  cove* 
nant  relation  with  him,  without  miracles.  We  know 
nothing  in  ]diyi<'.il  ttcience  to  di.H|irovc  ih'a  relation. 
Suppose  that  wc  liud  a  st^ge  elaboratdy  constructed  and 
atferncd.  No  thcovjr*  bawerw  traa^  «f  the  manner  in 
which  this  slag*  waa  coaMMHad,  no  wuiiiiiiunitm  «f 
the  mechanical  biws  by  which  it  Is  still  kept  in  being, 
will  justify  11-^  in  eutu  ludinc  that  it  >va-i  not  intended 
iorsuaie  further  |>ur(i<>M.-.  Nor,  liecauM-  tlie  Imardit  are 
all  safely  sailed  in  their  place,  dues  it  fuUow  that  actors 
nay  not  enter  upon  it,  lugber  in  nature  than  th«  boards, 
and  cafiablc  of  spontaneous  root  ion.  Nor,  bacauae  we 
have  never  M-en  the  l,uild<  r.  duos  U  fidWw  that  ha  did 
not  erect  the  stage  on  purp<««  that  ibeac  acton  might 
play  npoa  it  tbair  parts,  iieolog}-,  chemistry,  astiMio- 
BT,  so  &r  ftMB  pimrijig  that  tba  world  had  no  pvipiias^ 
and  that  the  aetom  upon  it  have  no  freedom  and  no  re» 
?'(«iu-iliiiit V.  railiiT  -ii;,';.ce>.t  the  conlrarj'.  They  teach 
us  what  a  va.->l  nniount  of  skill,  |iaiience,  wiMioni,  and 
goadneas  has  been  ex|iciided  in  forming  tlie  Mage. 
QwrMa*  kmf  What  was  the  object  of  all  thia? 
What  the  end?  Oh  I  but  some  |ihy«cists  answer,  We 
nj'vi  (,  1,  .  Thru  i-,  "r  ri  i4'<  t  •uimething  which 
lies  beyond  uur  province,  und  on  w  hich  we  have  no  au- 
thority to  apeak.  They  tell  us  all  about  theatlgi^  Mid 
thsa,  instand  of  aay  ing  Vraukly,  We  have  done  oar  part, 
HamJitB  (and  richly  they  tlaasiiii  our  apidaiMM),  tbey 
ten  n*.  \U-  MuLttied  with  the  Stage.  It  i.t  very  pretty, 
very  nicely  oonstructcil.  Imt  utterly  unmeaning.  An 
1*f*nTatt  fuiivcfW  without  a  (lurpoiie,  i*  a  p<ior,  mean  ! 
tiriiig^  anwortby  to  exiat.  It  would  be  a  dL->grace  to  a 
MB  to  end  a  noble  atructare  without  n  purjiose:! 

ihseafcmanv  luiildin)^''-  in  Ijiuland  eall'd  SHand-Sn'* 
Folly, IwcauAc  ereei<-<t  wiilioul  a  !>nlUcient  purpose,  l^-t 
us  beware  of  ascribing  such  child's  pfaiy  to  that  Power  , 
wUdt  called  the  uoiveiae  into  being.  j 
Kob  The  more  we  consider  man,  and  the  more  we  ' 
lmmal>">T  liitn,  nn  l  nlwxit  Die  ^VM^ld  which  ho  inhal>- 
its,tlic  more  Hure  we  are  that  he  in  ni»  fortuitous  vtm- 
aurenoe  of  atoms,  but  the  chief  and  culminating  |i<>iut, 
in  wheat,  and  in  whom  alone,  all  the  akill  and  wisdom 
and  long  patience  displayed  in  the  formation  of  tlw 
VOlld  fin«l  their  pur|Mi5<>  and  their  justitication.  The 
wonder*  of  physical  science  all  leail  up  to  this.  There 
•re  some  among  ita  teadwn  wlio  would  persuade  oa  that 
the  oahrcrse  is  •  men  cnrioaitysliept  lilted  to  lalse  onr 
vender,  hot  nerer  rcaaimable,  bceanae  nowheie  the 

prmiuot  of  miuil.  or  ci>ntriilled  I'V  mind.  I'ut  the  very 
hansofiy  which  they  tind  in  nature,  and  the  calm  reign 
«f  law,  psorea  that  mind  doe^t  pervade  all  nature.  With- 
eetmbtdthen  can  be  no  harmoiqri  without  a  tmiversal 
miadaotnihrenallair.  Bat  gnnt  that  mind  may  cs- 
i*  aa  vdl  OS  maitar,  and  you  gnnt  the  peasibilitj  of 


this  worhl  having  a  purpose — a  purpose  which,  aa  wc 
hnve  >liown,  can  be  reali/.e*l  i>nly  in  man.  Itut  to  re- 
alize this  purpose  men's  Unite  mind  may  ne«d  cuovene 
with  the  univeiwd,  the  inAnito  mind,  and,  if  ao^  miracia 
is  Justified  by  thi«  necessity. 

Thiiit,  then,  miracle  i.s  not  contrary  to  nature,  but 
ri.M's  !<iinply  uUive  I  lie  hpln  re  oC  mere  material  furooSL 
.\nd  it  is  untrue  and  unphilu^ophic  to  regard  it  aa  an 
interference  by  Uod  with  his  universal  law%  mneh  kaa 
a  violation  of  Ihem.  Man  daily  interferes  with  the  ma- 
terial laws  and  forces  of  nature,  but  we  nov«'r  violate 
them.  The  stone  ihrnwn  iuio  the  iiir  interferes  with 
the  taw  of  gravitation,  but  does  not  violate  it.  And  if 
Gutl  he  an  inU'lligent  and  moral  worker  like  man,  only 
in  a  superior  and  p<.>rf<-ct  degree^  he^  too,  must  be  cafia- 
blc of  bending  the  (wwers  of  nature  to  instantaneous 
otiedienee  to  his  will,  or  he  coulil  no)  do  what  man  can 
do.  His  own  lawit  he  could  not  violate,  because  they 
ate  his  lawn;  but  his  interference  with  them  would 
ncoeaurily  be  what  we  call  a  miracle,  something  which 
the  ordiiury  operations  of  nature  could  not  produce; 
■^>niething  whit  h  trnn!H-en<l->  nature,  and  ;,'l•e^  utterly 
Ijeyond  it.  It  a  ^llee|l  |Ki->j«-!i»ed  the  |K»wer  of  reaitoning 
u|>on  itit  ou  n  at  liouri  and  thuve  of  man,  the  latter  would 
seem  to  it  absolutely  mirsculous,  because  they  so  entirely 
exceed  ita  own  powers.  Yet  to  man  they  wonld  be  no 
miracles.  Imt  i)m  i.nlinary  exereiM."  of  his  jHiwent,  And 
so  what  we  call  miracle!*  are  nut  miracks  to  tite  Deity, 
and  therefore  the  evangeliMts  call  them  in  Christ  simply 
iwafinf,  his  Jactittia ;  aud  John  calls  them  ipya, 
iporb,  only,  tlie  natural  pmducts  of  hb  faculties;  yet 
not  wronKlit  without  8  pur]«i.-e.  They  were  alM>  it>;- 
Utta,  tigi>-»,  tokens  indicating  that  bomething  was  done, 
which  man  was  thereby  requiml  to  examine  and  ol^ 
serve;  and  living  as  the  Jews  dhi  under  a  preparatorr 
dispensation,  they  were  i^igns  that  the  fulness  of  time 
had  o'lne.  and  t)i>'  Unal  di-|>en^4ation  being  otthered  in. 

In  coiuhiMuii.  W'ithmii  niiraclea  there  can  be  only 
natural  religion  ;  rcveale<l  religion  is  impossible.  Kev- 
ektion  is  itself  a  miracle;  and  ita  reiy  tb^eet  ia  to  tell 
oa  llungs  which  we  cooM  not  otherwiae  know.  Such 
thinga  cannot  1k'  \  c  riiii  d  as  we  verify  the  facts  of  sci- 
ence. No  man  hath  or  can  see  (>od.  No  man  can  tell 
us  by  ex()cricnct.'  what  ia  the  atate  of  the  aoui  after 
death,  fur  fcum  that  hoanw  M  timvdler  ratmnik  Yet 
some  knowledge  of  the  letatioaa  of  the  sonl  with  God 
may  Ik-  ali^wiluiely  neeesnarA-  for  onr  moral  and  spiritual 
weU-Uing.  Now  the  utter  failure  of  natural  religion 
convinces  iis  that  it  ii  necessary.  And  therefore  we 
feel  no  difficulty  in  the  belief  that  (iod,  in  creating  the 
world  such  aa  it  is,  and  placing  man  upon  it  such  as  he 
i»,  and  under  s'uch  t  in  iini>tan(  e>  a-,  ilic-i'  in  \\liii  h  «e 
tinil  ountelves,  did  Irotn  the  lirHt  |iur|K>»e  this  reasonable 
intcrferenoe  with  the  material  laws  of  tiia  own  ftwning^ 
by  which  be  gmnta  man  the  only  mtlBctait  pioof  that 
he  is  willing  to  enter  into  covenant  relatione  with  him. 
Iftli'-  ;'liV!«i('iKt  reply  that  !<iit'h  ai  iioii  i<n  <tod*8pntii 
iiiconL'elvable,  we  aimwer  that  he  also  ffin>i  c<>ncei%*e  of 
M*mc  Mich  action.  .Students  of  phyMcal  ieiK c  deal  in 
ktng  numbers,  but  these  numbeia  are  aa  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  eternity  past.  Work  hack  with  the  geol- 

ogi.st,  and  ynn  eunie  at  la-t  to  a  tirst  liet;iiiiiinf;  of  mntfer. 
l>Nikec|  at  by  the  light  ot  mental  hcience,  the  eternal 
cxiiitcncc  of  matter  is  impossible.  To  the  mctaphyM* 
ctan,  matter  ia  but  •  pheiMmenoa  of  mind.  Contining 
ourselves,  then,  to  our  universe,  what  a  momentous 
change  wok  that  in  (oid  win  ii  he  ]ia!<.>'«il  from  the  pas- 
sive ttiate  of  not  willing  it  to  the  aetive  Mtate  of  willing 
the  existence  of  our  system !  (.rant  that  by  his  iiat  he 
only  called  into  existence  an  atom,  out  of  which  by  e%** 
olution  all  things  here  below  have  sprung,  what  a  stn* 
pend'iii-i  net  it  wa?,  and  how  entirely  it  placed  the  Deity 
III  relations,  and,  to  !«|>eak  with  all  revi'nni  e.  under  ol>- 
ligationsi  from  which  he  was  free  before!  For  the  (,'rea- 
tor  is  under  the  obligations  of  justice  and  love  to  hia 
He  made  iMi  and  not  we  eandTca.  Bntht 
waa  nor  ia  under  any  moral  ohligationa  lo  hia 
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mttflrial  bwi.  Tbe^  alMdc  in  power  ind  miglit  be* 

he  aliiitcth  continually.  Ami  miracle  Mmply 
that  h(\  till'  (  n  nlor,  lia.i  from  time  ti<  time,  un- 
dsr  Ihe  operation  of  a  higher  law,  ^ven  us  the  neccs- 
aaiy  proof  tbat  )m  doea  love  ujs  and  that  oertam  nM- 
senKern,  chown  from  amon^  men,  had  nutbority  to 
ti'arh  IK  trutli-i  wliiih  <■  ii^tnicil  our  peace;  and  that, 
tiiially,  hy  |io\ven»  anil  [lonents  and  sipi!*,  he  has  man- 
ifesteil  ami  displayed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  midst  of 
n»"  n»  "  a  leader  and  tevioar,  to  give  iciMntaiiM  unto 
his  pi>n]>le  and  the  temiadon  of  rina.* 

Mir.ii  then,  were  no  after-thoiifiht,  no  remedial 
process  to  set  right  what  had  giiue  wrunj;  Ix-lon-.  I  lu  y 
form  an  WHOtiil  Ml4  Moeaaary  part  and  comlition  of 
(he  intcrannn  betfreen  tbe  uniTenal  mind  uf  God  and 
the  Unite  mind  of  man,  and  that  {ntereoune  vraa  necea- 
R.irv  for  nian'.«  gond.  Why  man  is  just  what  he  is,  ami 
vliy  the  Htate  of  thinjpi  in  which  he  liiids  himself  is 
wliat  it  L<«,  we  cannot  tell.  We  can  only  reason  from 
Cacta  aa  we  And  them.  But  man  being  such  aa  h«  ia^ 
t  that  the  worid  woald  be  •  firihtre  without  miiv 


aelej*;  for  either  man  would  «'xi«t  witluuit  a  iiur|w))^,  or, 
having  heen  jilactnl  here  for  some  pur|>o!H',  he  would  not 
know  with  sufHcient  certainty  or  clearness  what  that 
purpoae  wai^  and  tbefefote  would  neither  have  the 
neana  of  cAiBetinf;  it,  nor  even  any  obligation  laid  opoa 
him  of  tr^-inj;  t.i  n<  cnmpliith  what  bia  Maker  had  willed 
in  his*  creation.   (K.  I'.  .S.) 

For  the  relations  of  miracles  to  prayer,  see  Pbaykr. 

Wo  iMve  thua  far  considered  simply  the  positive  er- 
Menoea  on  which  the  belief  in  miraeles  properly  resta, 
and  it  remains  to  notice  the  odjcetions  that  hnve  from 
time  to  time  heen  iirjied  a(;nin>t  it,  ano  the  dirtereni 
▼icws  as  to  f  lie  diameter  and  olhce  of  miracles. 

The  Chriatiana  even  of  apoaUiUc  days  were  in  tbe 
haibit  of  apiwaling  to  ttw  oniaeleB  and  propheriea  in 
attpport  of  the  truth  of  their  relifjion,  and  hence  it  he- 
came  ini[>ortaiit  to  define  exactly  the  idea  of  a  miracle: 
and  in  contefjuence  of  a  desire  for  such  |irecij*enes9  divi- 
aiou  arow  among  the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  provulc- 
iag  hcffMjr  In  the  Chuitb,  while  fien  wMmit  attadn 
were  constantly  made  afrainit  the  credibility  of  the 
G<*spel  hUtory,  the  divine  authenticity  «f  the  pro|)hetic 
aiiiiouncement.H,  and  the  wonderful  works  claimed  to 
have  been  wrought  under  tbe  old  dispensation.  Dean 
Tiendi,  in  his  AW4>«  on  Miraebt,  haa  fumidied  an  ex* 
oeUent  and  interesting  account  of  the  various  aaaaulta 
■Bade  on  the  artniment  fur  miracles,  and  to  it  we  must 
lefer  for  det.iilcil  iiif  trmntio;!.  .SutHce  it  to  .«uv  here 
tliat  the  controversy  n-speciing  the  pusaibiliiy  of  mira- 
cles is  as  old  aa  philosophic  literature.  Indeed,  from 
the  writings  of  Jctvish  sai'sns,  it  would  appear  that  the 
controversy  respectinij  the  i>o*<ibiHty  of  miracles  com- 
mcnif'l  i\  (11  ill  rlir  I  lay.  of  I  ( ).-T.  dispensation,  and 
that  near  the  a|>|ioiiitt-il  time  fur  the  coniin;;  of  the  Sav- 
iour the  world  was  greatly  aniauited  hy  a  controversy 
an  the  aubfect.  There  is  a  very  clear  view  of  it,  as  it 
■tood  tn  the  pagan  worhl,  pven  by  Cicero  in  his  books 
/iin'iiiili"n>.  In  the  work-*  of  .Ios»|ili«s  there  are 
occasionally  suggestions  of  naturalistic  explanations  of 
Ol/>T.  miiades ;  hut  these  seem  ralhcr  thrown  out  for 
ibe  puipoae  of  gratifying  aoeptical  pagan  readeta  than 
aa  expreHloni  of  hb  own  benef.  The  other  chief  an- 
tliorities  for  Jewish  opinion  are  'Miiiiiioniile>"s  Afon/i 
Ae6ucAim,  lib.  ii,  c  8&,  and  the  J'iiir  Aimtk,  in  Suren- 
buiinali  ATMm,  iv,4fla,and  Abiabanel,  Migikahik  JSto- 
Um,p.9S» 

Dean  Trench,  in  his  chuMiflcation  of  the  objectors, 

plaeea  the  Jewi-ili  tir-t.  iIhh  f..l|.iws  ^^ifll  the  heathen 
(Cclsus.  etc.),  and  .l»  durd  in  the  I'wt  the  panthe- 
istic ohjectors  led  hy  S|iiMo/,.a.  He  evidently  rcganls 
Cardan  (Oe  Coatradkiume  JUrdtmntatf  %  tract.  2),  and 
those  other  Italian  atbeisla  who  referred  the  Christian 
miracles  to  the  inlluencc  of  the  ^tar^,  ns  utiworitiy  of 
notice.  If  these  be  omitted,  fus  Trench  hasi  done,  the 
COBtWWawy  in  the  mo<lcpi  Christian  worhl  regarding 
minMiaa  nmy  be  aaid  to  date  back  to  tbe  17th  centory, 


and  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  Spinoaa^i  Traetahu 
Tkfoloffiri  I'tillfiH,  "which  contained  tlie  germ  of  aJ- 
m<»t  all  th3  inlidel  thetiriin  llint  have  since  apiK-ared.** 
Itationalists  unce  the  days  of  .Spinoza  havo  upituocil  ttatt 
icaiity  and  ciedibility  of  miradesb  while  the  adheiviiia 
of  the  modem  (fbrmal)  supeniaturalism  rested  belief  in 

revelation  es|>ccially  on  that  hranch  of  evidence.  One 
of  the«c  ohjwtions,  urged  hy  Spinoza,  and  rei>»'ai<sl  in 
various  forms  hy  suh»te<4nent  writers,  is  thus  Kiatetl  l>y 
dean  Manad:  "Tbe  Uwa  of  natuie  are  the  decreea  *k 
CnA,  and  follow  necessarily  firom  the  peffection  of  the 
di\  ine  n.'iturc;  they  must  then-fun-  Kr  eternal  and  itn- 
I  nuitahle,  and  must  extend  to  all  |Kji>«,ible  events.  There- 
I  fore,  to  admit  an  exception  to  these  laws  ia  to  auppoee 
that  God's  order  ia  bcoken,  and  that  the  divine  wurit  ia 
bat  an  Imperfect  eapresslon  of  the  divine  wiEL  Tbia 
objection  is  jH-rfivtly  intelligible  in  the  mouth  of  a  |>aB» 
iheist,  with  wlntm  (JihI  and  uulurr  arc  convenilile 
terms,  and  a  divine  BU|>eraatural  act  is  a  self-coiitradto- 
taou;  but  it  is  untenable  in  any  ayatcm  which  admit*  n 
personal  God  distinct  turn  natore,  and  only  paitidlT 
manifeste*!  in  it.    In  cuch  a  system  nature  is  not  iiirt- 
nite,  as  Spinoxa  makes  it,  hut  tinite.    There  is  a  iiu»- 
tinction  between  the  actual  and  the  possible;  Lietwcco 
the  viaiUc  world  aa  a  limited  system,  with  limited  law% 
and  the  whole  mind  of  God,  embracing  all  poatiUe  sy*- 
tems  as  well  us  the  present.    From  thi-^  i«iint  of  \  iew, 
nature,  as  actually  existing,  ilix*  ex[]ri-s>  a  |H>riioii.  and 
a  portion  only,  of  the  divine  pur|R>se;  the  miracle  ex- 
preflses  another  portion  belonging  to  a  different  and 
more  comprehend  ve  system.   Bat  in  addition  to  this 
consideration,  even  the  actual  world  furnishes  ns  with 
an  answer  to  the  objection.    IiikI's  order,  we  ha%e  too 
ranch  reason  to  know,  actually  is  broken.    His  will  ia 
not  carried  out.   Unless  we  make  God  the  auihur  uf 
evil,  we  most  admit  that  rin  ia  a  violation  ef  his  will, « 
breach  made  in  liis  natural  onler,  however  impos,silih-  it 
may  1k'  to  give  no  aivount  of  its  origin.    The  panthei'>t 
evades  the  difhcnliy  by  denving  that  evil  has  any  n-.il 
existence ;  but  to  tbe  thcist,  who  admiu  its  exiateiice. 
it  is  eondnrive  evldenee  that,  as  a  fhet,  however  little 
we  may  imderftatid  how  it  can  be,  the  world,  as  it  ex» 
iflts,  is  not  a  perfect  expression  of  (iod's  law  and  wilL 
The  miracle,  as  thus  viewed,  t)elongs  to  a  spiritual  syi^ 
tem  appointed  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  iiatiual 
system;  and  against  the  adf«Nnplaeent  Ibeoiy  wUdi 
tells  us  that  disorden  in  the  nstund  system  are  impoe- 
silile,  we  have  the  witness  of  a  melancholy  experience 
which  tells  us  that  they  are  actiiHlly  then-.  Thus 
viewed,  tbe  miracle  is  in  one  sense  natural,  in  aimthcr 
snpematiuaL   It  is  natural  aa  forming  •  put  of  the 
higher  or  spiritual  system;  it  is  supernatural  as  not 
forming  a  part  of  the  lower  or  material  system.  The 
siune  i'on>iderationB  may  aerve  to  obviate-  .inotlii  r  form 
of  the  Mime  objection — a  form  in  which  it  is  Ukewiae 
suggcsteil  hy  Spineea,  though  developed  by  other  writ> 
ers  in  a  form  more  adapted  to  the  language  of  theiain. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  more  worthy  of  tJod  to  arrange  a 
plan  uhii'ti  ■'hull  jinv  iili-  by       i iri:;in;il  ln\\  s  fi-r  :\\] 
sihle  contingencies  than  one  which  requires  a  s|H.-cial 
interposition  to  meet  a  special  emergency.    We  know 
80  little  about  the  proeaai  of  creating  and  goveming  a 
world,  that  it  is  difficult  fbrns  to  judge  what  method  of 
lining  so  is  ijiu^t  Worthy  of  (iod ;  hiil  this  whole  obj.  ,■- 
tiou  proceeds  on  the  gratnitous  a.s.siim|>liiui  that  the 
plan  of  the  world,  as  it  exists  in  the  counsels  of  (tud, 
must  be  identical  with  tbe  plan  of  the  wodd  aa  it  ii 
oontemplatetl  by  man  in  lelation  to  phi^cd  lawe. 
Donbtless  the  miracle,  like  any  otJier  event,  Ma.s  fore- 
seen hy  <iod  from  tbe  beginning,  and  formed  part  of  his 
eteniai  purpoi^ ;  but  it  (iocs  not  tberefocc  follow  thst  it 
is  indoded  within  that  veiy  limitsd  poctian  of  his  par> 
pose  which  is  appiehcnded  by  man  as  a  system  of  phys- 
ical laws.    Til  Omnipotence  no  one  event  is  nvjre  ditB- 
cult  than  another;  to  Omniscience  no  one  event  is 
more  wonderful  than  another.  The  distinction  Itetween 
miracles  and  oidiuaiy  events,  as  haa  already  heen  ob> 
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wigriiil,  it  a  distinctioii,  not  in  reUtkn  to  God,  but  in 
iclitioii  to  nan.  Mainover,  even  ftom  Um  hmnin  point 

•if  view,  the  iniraiJc  is  not  wrought  for  n  i)liv>ii'al.  Liit 
fur  a  oioral  i>ur[K>M';  it  is  not  an  inliTj)4i!titiciii  lo  mljii^t 
the  machinery  of  the  maierial  wurhl,  but  oue  to  pro- 
aiut«  tbe  apirtuial  w«lf«n  of  ouuikiiML  The  vwy  oon* 
ception  of  n  rweaM,  at  dlMinguidied  fimn  a  nalmral 
rfii.,'jini,  imiilics  a  manifotatiitn  of  (Jo*!  ilifTfreiit  in  kiml 
frotii  thitt  which  is  exhibitc-d  by  the  ordinary  coun^c  of 
nature;  aiid  tht-  <{U(»tion  of  the  |irubability  of  u  luirao 
ulwiw  iutcrpoaitiou  ta  Hmpijr  that  of  lh«  prubaUUly  of  a 
icvdatioo  being  givm  at  alL*  A  Ott  of  tha  filadpil 
replica  to  the  pantheistic  objecton  may  l>«  seea  In  Fa- 
briciti!*,  LhUcttu  A  rf/umentonim,  etf.,  c.  43,  p.  G97  (Ham- 
liiirLT.  l72o  I.  A  full  account  of  the  controversy  in  V.u^- 
laud  with  the  deiata  duhog  tbe  laat  oentuijr  will  be 
fiMnd  in  Ldaad'a  Vkm  o/tkt  DeUHeal  HTriltrt  (vefwint- 
eil  at  London,  1836  >.  The  debate  was  renewed!  about 
the  inidille  of  that  Cfn(un>'  by  the  publication  of  llunie'8 
Ctlebrated  e>.siy,  wiiiih  tcaclies  that  "  a  mirai'le  is  a  vi- 
olation of  tbe  laws  of  nature}  aail  as  a  hrm  and  unalter- 
able axpcrienoe  baa  eatabliabed  Ibtee  lawa,  the  prnof 
against  a  ninde,  fium  tbe  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  aa 
entirs  aa  any  ar|{iuuent  from  experience  con  imsaibly  be 
imofcined."  Acctmlii^;  to  the  |>oftiiion  taken  in  the  pre- 
ocding  remarks  by  the  dean  of  Canterbury,  it  cannot 
with  any  accuracy  be  said  tluit  a  miracle  ia  ''a  vioIa> 
ttuii  of  tbe  laws  of  nature."  It  in  tlie  elTect  of  a  auper- 
natiiral  cauae,  actin;;  ulonfr  with  and  in  addition  to  the 
natural  cau><-s  i  ciiL>tuiitinj;  the  system  of  the  world.  It 
ia  |>foduced,  therefore,  by  a  different  combination  of 
cauaea  ftum  that  which  is  at  work  in  tbe  pndnction  of 
natunl  phenomena.  Tbe  laws  of  nature  arc  only  geii« 
eral  expmaions  of  that  uniform  arrangement  according 
til  %vliich  the  Nitne  c.ium-s  invariably  produce  the  same 
eO'cct.  Tbey  would  be  \  iobu.*!  by  ttic  priKluctioii,  at 
diffLicnttimeB,  of  different  effects  from  the  itame  cauae; 
but  they  are  not  violated  when  different  effecta  are  pn^ 
duced  fmm  different  cauwu.  The  experience  which 
tt-mii  n  to  their  unifonniiy  Cells  ii<<  oidv  what  effects 
may  be  expectetl  to  follow  from  a  re()etition  i>f  the  same 
cause;  it  caimoi  tell  us  what  aUbcta  will  follow  from 
tbe  introduction  of  a  different  cauae.  This,  which  i«  in 
aobstanoe  the  anawer  pven  to  Hume  by  Hrown,  ap- 
pean*  the  most  »ali-!'a.  t.iry  luiioiif^  the  various  ar^u- 
nicnt«  by  which  the  iK^epttial  plnloi«opher'tt  (lonition  liHfi 
been  aarailfll  It  is  i|uei«tioue«l  by  Mune  of  the  critics 
of  HooM  (notably  Sir  William  Hamilton;  comp.  Ham- 
ilton's Reid,  p.  1-29.  444.  457.  m),  whether  bis  sceptical 

ari,-iiiiii  lit-  nn  i'Im  r<  ■!  m  ri  spirit  nf  hu«iility  to  the  prot- 
esBtcsi  of  LtiMini»n-!<-nM-  and  the  truths  «>f  religion,  and 
DoC  rather  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  phikeopby  itself,  by 
ifiwaenting  tbe  reaults  of  it*  analyaia  aa  equally  pniba- 
Uc  in  fkvor  of  and  againat  two  oppodte  directiona  of 
tboui^t.  The  (nni\  iif  iIi.tlo);ue  whi<  h  ts  udoptetl  by 
Huna  in  this  tli'«cu»!-iiin  favont  somewhat  this  coiibI ruc- 
tion; but  it  cannot  be  rcconcilc<l  with  the  impression 
left  upon  tbe  unbiased  mind  that  Hume  had  no  confi- 
dence in  tpfCttlatkm  of  any  kind  when  applied  to  HUfxT- 
M-ii<>4inl  I  f  '•iilririial  bein^ii  and  n-lation.-i  u'oin|i.  I'eLtr- 
we;;,  //Uf.  I'hiiuf.  ii,  :i7'.)  /.  The  alilexl  replies  to  Hume's 
arifumenis  were  sent  forth  by  Trincipal  Campbell  in  Ida 
J/itterUaiam  oa  Miracles  i  Uey,  A'orrmam  ijtetun*^  i, 
127  H|.;  EIrington,  Dmtttm  Lrehtm  (Dublin,  1796): 
Dr.  Thomas  HmH  ti.  On  Chhm  uml  J:'J'K  t :  I'aley,  AVi- 
df  tK  'i  <>/ (  'tn-i»t utility  (Inlroiluctioii) ;  Archbp.  Whately. 
Liif/if  (A|>f>cnilix) ;  and  HUlm-u'  Ihiubl*  rfujtrcliitfi  .\<i- 
poieom  htmigiarU;  llean  Kyali,  J'tvpadia  Propkttica 
(reprintad,  IMM);  lip.  Douglaa,  Crkerim,  or  Miraeki 
iueamitud,  etc.  (Loud.  1754  *;  Farrar,  f'ri/ii  n!  llUt.  nf 
Free  ThoHght,  p.  150  saj.  .See  lliMi..  W  itlini  the  luit 
few  years  the  controversy  has  been  reopeneil  by  the  late 
proCeesor  Baden  FoweU  in  the  Uuitjf  v/  11 and 
aoaaa  remarke  on  the  study  of  evidmees  published  in 

llie  Uow-t'eh'tjrated  volume  of /,"v«n/.<  nuil  hrrinm.  See 
Goodwill,  in  Am.  IhttA.  Jitc.  July,  lb(>l;  t'hrittiwi  JU- 


Fran  England  tlie  contiDvewiy  shifted  again  to  the 
Gontinflnt,  and  finds  its  ablest  repiesentatives  against 

tlie  8U|)eniatandistS  now  not  only  in  tlie  cnmp  of  the 
atheistic  and  pantbei^lic,  but  al^j  amoii);  theologians, 
and  dean  Trench  therefore  adopts  as  his  next  or  tiAh 
cbua  those  who  regard  mimdea^  as  such,  only  sidtjco* 
tively,  pbu»ng  as  its  sUfHiard-bearer  the  celebrated 
Schleierniacher,  \\hi>  advanced  a  diH  trliie  a-  ii^fuinpati- 
ble  with  any  IhIu  I  m  a  real  miracl*  a^  was  that  luunht 
by  Hume.  "A  miracle,"  says  ScMi  irrmacher,  "baa  a 
puailive  relation,  by  which  it  extend*  to  all  that  as  fut- 
ura,  and  a  negative  relation,  which  in  a  eertidn  sense  at 

fects  all  that  is  (wst.  In  so  far  as  that  <I<ks  not  follow 
which  would  have  loUowe<l,  aix-ordiii(<  to  the  natural 
■  oiuieciion  uf  the  agt;regatc  of  tinite  causes',  in  so  far  an 
effect  ia  hindered,  not  by  tbe  influence  of  other  natural 
counteracting  causes  bdcnging  to  the  same  aeries,  bat 
notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  all  <  tTei  tiv*:  causes 
to  the  production  of  the  effect.  Kvt  rv  tlmif;,  ilu  refore, 
which  from  all  past  time  contributeil  to  this  effect  is  in 
a  certain  measure  annihilated ;  and  instead  of  tbe  inter- 
pebtion  of  a  single  sapemaMral  agent  into  the  course 

uf  nature,  the  whole  conception  of  nature  is  destroyed. 
On  the  iKisiiive  side,  something  takes  place  w  hich  is 
conceived  as  iiica[iable  of  following  from  the  aggregate 
uf  iinite  cauaea.  Ikit,  inasmuch  as  tbia  event  itaelf  now 
beeomea  an  actual  link  in  the  chain  af  natun,  eveijr 
future  event  must  be  other  than  it  would  have  been  had 
this  one  miracle  not  taken  place."  fhi  this  and  other 
gniunds,  ^M'tileiermacher  is  leil  to  inaiuiaiii  that  there 
it  no  real  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  ao- 
pematoBal;  tbe  miracles  being  only  miraculous  iel»> 
lively  to  us,  through  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  causes  in  nature,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
wrought.  "'This  objection."  fay^  dean  MaiiMl.  ••pro- 
ceeds on  an  assumption  which  is  not  merely  uiiwar> 
ranted,  but  actually  oontradicted  by  experience.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  system  of  material  nature  is  a  rigid,  not 
an  elostic  system;  that  it  is  one  which  obstinately  re- 
sists tlie  iiilruilui'tiiiii  of  new  ti*:es.  iml  one  which  ia 
capable  of  adapting  itaelf  to  them.  We  know  by  expe- 
rience that  the  voluntary  aelloae  of  mail  can  be  intei^ 
posed  among  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  exercise  an 
inflnenee  over  them,  so  that  certain  results  may  be  pro- 
duced or  not,  acit>rditig  to  the  will  of  a  man,  without 
affecting  the  stability  uf  tbe  universe,  or  the  coherence 
of  ita  parts  aa  a  agrstem.  What  the  will  of  man  can  ef> 
feet  to  a  snaU  extenti  tha  will  of  God  can  surely  efltefc 
to  B  greater  extent;  and  this  is  a  suiBeient  answer  to 

the  olijeclii'ii  v  liii  !i  >li>':ir(  -  tiii  iiiira<  le  to  he  ii'ij.nfei- 
Ue ;  though  we  may  nut  be  able  to  say  ^iih  certatuty 
whether  it  is  actiml^  Iwotight  to  pam  in  this  or  in  aema 
other  way.  Tbcie  may  lie  many  means,  imknown  to 
us,  by  which  such  an  ex'ent  may  be  produced ;  but  if  it 
can  lie  priHliii  ed  ill  any  «ay  it  ir<  not  iiiipos.sible." 

Tliu  ratioiiahsis,  thus  t iR'iiura;;e>l  by  the  mediatiug 
theologians,  eiuleavore<i  to  explain  the  miraculous  aa 
something  natural,  while  the  natural  philuaupbers  as- 
serted tliat  nature  transfigured  by  s)iirit  (the  blending 

of  the  two  in  iiiiei  i«  the  only  true  miriirle.  Hut  thus 
llic  reality  of  the  i&irat.'le  (in  the  m  ripturul  miim  )  wus 
dastioyed, and  it  was  regarded  simply  as  the  symlHdicol 
aspression  of  a  speculative  idea,  iiee  bchelling,  J/e- 
tkodf,  p.  101, 208;  and  comp.  Bockshammer  and  •Kosen- 

kran/,  cited  in  Stnni>-s,  J '•.i/umf,'!..  p  •.Ml  '  Inxk- 

sliiuiuiier  {iiiUuit  iL  r  WiiLm,  traiisl.  |jy  Kautinaii, 
.Viulov.  I.H|0)  says  that  what  i»  willed  in  the  spirit  of 
truth  aiHl  purity  with  a  mighty  will,  ia  willed  in  the 
Spirit  of  (iod,  and  it  is  only  a  iraetulate  of  reason  tint 
nature  caiiiioi  withstand  such  a  will.  Hence  Christ  la 
the  great  miraclc-wnrker.  KoMiikiaiu  i^LucykLU.  J'lttiitm 
p.  liiO)  defines  miracle  as  nature  tieiemiined  by  spirit; 
spirit  is  the  basui  uf  nature,  and  bence  nature  cannot 
ttmit  it  This  power  was  fully  concentrated  in  Christ.] 
The  nfi/«rf;/ iiiter|iretation  of  niirai  lt  s  ratlu  r  ser\'i  ii  the 
purposes  of  raltunali^ui,  while  the  adherenia  uf  modem 

speculative  pbijoaopby  gave  the  preferanoe  to  the  by- 
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pothesU  that  the  iDuades  related  in  Scripture  are 
mythis  beeaoM  It  it  more  agreeable  to  the  negatire 

tendenry  of  thnt  Bchool— that  the  antecedent  itnpnib- 
ability  ufa  nuratle  takin<;  plat-e  must  always  tmtweiKh 
that  of  the  testimony  in  iti<  favor  iK-inpj  falw;  and  thus 
that  the  occurrenoe  of  a  miracle,  if  not  impunble^  is  at 
leaefc  ineapaUe  of  aaHebetoiy  praof.  Such  ii  in  the 
main  the  arpiment  of  Hume,  biit  it  came  moir  recently 
to  be  revivi'il  ami  a4^<umed  a>  an  axiomaiic  principle  hy 
the  so-talk-il  naturali-iic,  or,  better,  ra(ionali!sti(<  Paiihis, 
and  by  the  kittotico-critical  tokooit  reprewnted  mainly 
by  WoolaiiMiStninai^aiidlleaatt.  "TbefUbMey  of  thb 

olijoction,"  says  dean  Manwl,  "consi.^ts  in  the  cilCUm- 
stance  that  it  estiroatt's  the  op|xMHsl  proltnhilitios  ioWy 
on  cmiiiru-al  UTounil,*;  i.  e.  on  tlip  more  or  losjt  frecpient 
occurrence  of  miraculoua  cventa  as  ompared  with  false 
teatfanony.  If  It  ia  ever  peeslbla  that  an  event  of  com' 
psratively  rare  occurrence  may,  in  a  piven  case  and  un- 
der certain  circumstances  he  more  credihle  than  one  of 
more  urdiimry  (n-i-nm  nce,  the  entire  arf^ument  falls  to 
the  ground  in  reference  to  such  casee.  And  such  a  case 
b  actually  presented  by  the  Christian  mitacleik  The 
redemption  of  the  world  is  an  event  unitpie  in  the 
wnrid*«  historj':  it  is  therefore  natural  to  expect  that 
the  ciri'um.<'t«nn  -t  nri-i>m|>any in;;  it  should  !>*•  unique 
also.  The  importance  of  that  retlemptinn  furnishes  a 
*diatinet  paitienlar  reason'  for  roireclca,  if  the  dirine 
piirpo^  can  be  furthered  by  them.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  antecpilent  probability  is  for  the  mira- 
cles, nut  a;,';iin'-l  iIk  id.  nnil  rnniiot  l»c  (iiil\M  ii;lic<l  liv 
empirical  induLtiuuH  drawn  from  totally  different  data, 
relitiii;;  to  the  physical,  not  to  the  rel^ooa  eomlition 
of  the  world.  It  must,  however,  be  always  remembered 
th  It  ahrtract  and  p^neral  consideration)!  like  the  above, 

til  'U^ll   U'-iri-.'iry   I'l   inert   the   lllilH'ii  -viii^;  i  ilijcci  ions 

which  are  unhappily  rife  on  tliiM  Hiiliject,  do  nut  cotisii- 
tttte  the  grounds  ofuur  belief  in  the  miracle*  of  Seri^it- 
vn,  oapedaify  those  of  t^'liri^.  The  abstract  ar^ment 
to  the  atrongliold  of  ^t  ptidsm,  and  tn  deal  with  it  at 
all  it  )•<  nei'c^ary  to  inw  t  it  on  in  nwn  t^riniinl.  On  the 
Other  hand,  the  »ireni;lh  uf  the  ('hri»liati  argument 
Rats  mainly  on  the  special  contents  of  the  (lospcl  nar- 
lalive,  parUculariy  aa  nganis  the  character  of  the  Sav- 
ionr  portrayed  in  It,  and  the  distinctive  nature  of  hU 
■draelcs  a?*  coiinreteil  with  his  clinracier.  jiiul  nn  ilie 
iulKwquent  history  4if  the  ChriMtan  (  liurcli.  It  is  far 
caater  to  talk  in  (general  term!*  about  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  impoaaibility  of  their  xioktion,  than  to  go 
through  the  actual  ecmtenta  of  the  (Soepela  In  detail,  and 
ahow  h<iw  it  is  pO'wibt,-  tlial  sui-h  a  narrative  muld  hnvc 
been  written,  and  how  the  events  descrilxd  in  it  could 
have  infloeneod,  at  they  hare^  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  world,  on  any  other  auppoaitioa  than  that  of 
its  beinip  a  true  narrative  of  real  events.  Accordingly 
we  linil  that,  while  the  •<e\er,Tl  attacks  on  the  <tii--pel 
miracles  iu  particular,  with  whatever  ability  they  may 
have  been  conducted,  and  whatever  temporar>'  pupidar- 
ity  they  may  have  obtained,  aeem  nniver«aUy  destined 
to  a  speedy  extinction  beyotid  the  possibility  of  revival. 

the  general  n  priori  olijeelioii  still  retjiins  its  h'iM  mi 
men's  minihs  and  is  reviveil  from  time  to  time,  after  re- 
peated refutations,  as  often  as  the  changing;  aspects  of 
•dentiAc  pngteas  aj^iear  to  olEer  the  opportunity  of  a 
planrible  diagniae  of  an  old  sophiam  in  new  drapery. 
The  minute  criticisms  nf  \ViKtl»ton  and  Paulas  mi  the 
details  of  the  (tospel  liistory  are  utterly  dead  and  buried 
out  of  sight:  and  those  of  Strausit  .show  plain  indica- 
tions of  being  doomed  to  the  same  fate,  though  nipport- 
ed  ibr  a  while  by  a  spurious  alliance  with  a  popular 

phil'iv/ijiliy.  .\ni|  ttie  Uiliire  whieh  is  mriin'fest  iu  such 
writ4."rs,  even  while  they  coiiliuc  themselves  to  the  mere- 
ly negative  task  of  criticising  the  Gospel  narrative,  be- 
oomea  still  more  oonapicnoua  when  they  praoeed  to  ae> 
count  for  the  orif^n  of  Christldnily  by  positive  theortes 
of  their  own.  Tlie  nnturnlistic  theory  of  Panliis  Im-ak-s 
down  under  the  sheer  weight  uf  its  own  accumulation 

of  eanbraaa  and  awkwanl  e^daaation  t  whik  th« 


mythical  hypotheaia  of  Straoaa  is  found  guilty  of  tbc 
legieal  abaindtty  of  deducing  the  pKmiae  ftom  the  con* 

elusion:  it  assumes  that  men  invented  an  ims^nary 
life  of  .Jesus  iKtauso  tliey  lielieved  him  to  be  the  Me*- 
siah,  when  the  very  siipposiiion  that  the  life  is  imagi- 
nary leaves  the  belief  in  the  Messiahship  unexplained 
and  InespHeable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  o  ^rwn'  reap 
sonings  of  .Spinoza  and  Hame  exhibit  a  vitalily  wbidi 
i?i  certaiidy  not  ilue  to  their  logical  nmrlusivewMt,  bat 
which  has  enabled  them  in  various  dis^'iii-^-s  to  jx-qdex 
the  intellecta  and  unsettle  the  faith  of  a  difTen-ut  gen- 
eration ftmn  Aat  Ibr  which  they  were  first  written. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  writer  who  is  requiml,  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  own  day,  to  consider  the  nm*siion  of  mir- 
acles from  an  apologetic  poita  of  view,  linl-  liim-If 
compelled  to  dwell  mainly  on  the  alisiiact  arirutiM^ut 
concerning  miracles  in  general,  rather  than  on  the  di»- 
tinctive  features  which  characterijce  the  Christian  mir- 
acle«  in  particular.  The  latter  are  the  rotire  plea.«nt 
and  the  more  useful  theme,  when  the  obje<  t  U  tin-  cili- 
lication  of  the  lieliever;  the  former  is  indiafieiisable 
when  it  is  requisite  to  controvert  the  positions  of  ibo 
unbeliever.  There  is,  however,  one  phaae  of  the  acq»- 
tical  argument  which  may  be  met  b>'  considenttinns  of 
the  -siM-ci.il  r.ithi  r  tli.-m  "f  the  p'lienil  kih.l.  Il  ti:i- 
heen  objected  that  no  testimony  can  pixive  a  miracle  as 
such.  *  Testimony.'  we  arc  tol^  *an  appl|y  ei^  to 
apparent,  aensible' facts;  testimony  can  onqr  prova  aa 
extraordinary  and  perhaps  itiexplicable  occurrence  or 
|dienomenon;  thnt  it  is  due  to  su|«  riiiitnr.al  cauM>s  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  previous  iH'licf  luid  xs^ump- 
tioiu.of  the  partica,'  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
thia  objection  as  applied  to  a  bypvtbettcal  oaae^  ia 
which  the  objector  may  select  suen  occarrencea  and 
such  testimonies  a.s  suit  his  piir|M»se.  it  is  siiij;ularly  in- 
applicable to  the  works  actually  neordeil  a-s  having 
been  done  by  Christ  and  his  a|K>stles.  It  may.  with 
certain  excrptioiM,  be  applicable  to  a  case  in  which  the 
assertion  of  a  sufieniatural  cause  matB  aolehr  on  the  tea- 
timoiiy  of  the  fj  f  r',i><>r  of  the  fiwt;  but  it  h  not  appli- 
cable to  those  in  which  the  canse  is  declared  by  the 
[terjormer.  Let  IN  aooept,  if  we  please,  merely  as  a 
narrative  of 'apparent  aenaiblo  facts,'  the  hiatoiy  of  tin 
cure  of  the  blind  and  dumb  ihemoniar,  or  of  the  lame 
mnu  .'it  the  ileaulirul  (iate;  liut  we  cannot  plact'  the 
>:mu-  restriction  ui>ou  the  wonls  of  ou'  l.<ord  and  c»f  St, 
I'eter,  which  expressly  assign  the  suiieniatural  cause — 
-  If  1  coat  nut  dcrib  by  the  Spirit  of  tiud,  then  the 
kiugilom  of  Gxl  la  come  nnto  you.'        the  name  of 

.lesns  <'hri-*t  of  Xaznreth  doth  this  man  ftaiel  hi  re  Ik> 
fore  yon  w  hole.'  We  have  here,  at  least,  a  testimony 
reaching  to  the  supernatural;  and  if  that  tcttinony  be 
admitted  in  tbcae  caaea,  the  aaBoe  eanae  becomes  the 
most  reaannable  and  pmbaUe  that  can  be  aasigne^l  to 
the  other  wonderful  works  performed  hv  the  s-ime  [xr- 
sons.  For  if  it  be  admitted  that  our  l^rd  exervisetl  a 
supernatural  power  at  all,  there  is,  to  nae  tlie  words  of 
bishop  Butter, '  no  oMWe  pteaamptinn  worth  ncntioBing 
against  his  having  exerted  this  miracoloos  power  In  a 
i  i  rtain  det,'ree  i^n-ater,  than  iu  a  certain  dei;nv  h^ss; 
in  one  or  two  niorc  iu.stance^,  than  in  one  or  two  few- 
er.* This  brings  na  to  tlie  consideratfoa  on  which  the 
most  important  part  of  this  controreny  aniat  nhiatate* 
ly  rest :  namely,  that  the  true  evldenoe  on  behalf  of 
the  <  hri-iian  iiiirailcs  is  to  he  estimateil.  not  hy  the 
force  of  testimony  iu  general,  as  compared  with  antece- 
dent improbability,  but  by  the  force  of  the  peculiar  tes- 
timony by  which  the  Christian  miracles  are  supported, 
as  oompaired  with  the  antecedent  probability  or  Improl>- 

nbility  that  a  religion  of  suc-h  a  eli.irnetrr  should  have 
iK-eii  first  introduce*!  into  the  worM  ol'  sii[»erhnmnn 
agency.  The  miracles  of  Christ,  ond,  as  the  chii  f  of 
them  all,  that  great  crowning  miracle  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, are  supported  by  aO  the  teatlmony  which  they  de> 

riveil  fr  irn  his  own  |>r>siti\c  ih->-laraf ions  cnnceming 
them,  taken  iu  conjunction  with  the  ret-unt  uf  hi«  life, 

I  and  the  lobwqiient  hiMot^'of  tiM  Cbiiitwn  vBUgiaa. 
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Tb«  altemative  lie*  between  aecepUiif;  that  textimony, 
as  it  is  fdvea,  or  re|»ar<lin;r  the  Gospelji  as  a  fiction,  an<l 
the  Christian  faidi  i\>  fMun.ii  il  ..ti  im|MT<tiir«'.  In  a'l.ipt- 
iag  this  ar^jtimeiii.  we  iln  not.  as  in  sttnu-tinioH  saiii,  rc-a- 
•oii  in  a  cir<  Ic.  c'in{>luyin};  the  character  of  Chri.<«t  aH 
a  teMtimonjr  in  Cuvor  of  tbe  miracUa,  and  the  niiraclea 
atrain  as  a  teHtittionv  In  flrror  of  the  character  of  Christ. 
Fit  thi'  charticter  of  l'hri.-«t  is  coiitcmiiUtrHl  in  twi)  <li!«- 
cioct  a.-<|Mt'Li :  rir^t,  an  ivf^anbi  hii»  human  {lorfecincM ; 
Mfed,  aecontlly.  as  regards  his  superhuman  miiwion  and 
po««ni  Tbe  Unit  bean  witiwM  to  the  ninudeii  tbe  mir- 
adet  bev  witnera  to  the  teeond.  When  mir  Lonl  rep- 

reiHrnts  hini-<  It'  .1-  a  Immnii  example  to  Ik-  imitatoil  liy 
bia  human  IoUmhlth,  he  lays  streiM  on  Ihum;  faclH  «>f 
Mb  Mfe  which  indieue  hk  human  goodness :  '  Take 
my  yoke  upon  yon,  and  learn  of  me;  fur  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart.*  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
rt'pr»Ti<Mit.->  liiin.M'lf  a*  divinely  comniissionoil  for  a  sjie- 
cial  pur]->r<'.  lie  ap|»pals  to  the  Kupcrhuman  evidence 
of  his  miracles  na  niitlu-nlicat'ng  that  miNsioii  :  'The 
worka  which  Uie  Father  bath  giren  roe  to  Aniab,  the 
aane  works  that  I  do,  bear  wItnMn  of  roe  that  the  Tk- 

tlj'T  h.Tt  li  -  lit  ini  ."  It  true  ihal  llic  cvi'lriK  i-  nf  t!ic 
niira«'l<  ay  iMn-NM-A  to  um,  hns  a  ditTereiit  a.-<iH'ct,  atid 
I  on  diflerent  grounds,  from  that  which  l>elongiHi  ti> 
at  the  time  when  they  were  flrat  perliinned.  But 
iSdm  ehanft*  has  not  dimtniebed  their  fiirre  as  eri- 
dences,  th"ii;^'!i  it  ha*  •^•mcwliat  i  h!iii;:(<l  its  direction. 
If  ^e  have  not  the  advaiita^^e  of  xt  ini.'  and  hearing 
and  queatioiiuig  those  who  were  eye-witiK-SACS  of  the 
nimclei^  the  cleiicienGy  it  fully  •u|>t>lied  by  tbe  addi- 
tional tcfltiraanr  that  baa  aeemed  to  us,  fai  the  Uatory 
of  Cliri>tiatiity.  fn>ni  tli<  ir  day  to  ours.  If  we  have 
stricier  oonceptions  of  pliy!«ical  law,  and  of  th*  oniform- 
ity  of  nature,  we  have  alwj  higher  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  purpose  worthy  of  the  exercise  of  God's  aov- 
CfciiEn  power  over  natore.   If  the  pmnress  af  anmee 

ha.s  niicU'  Tiiany  tliin;^*  ("asy  of  (MTfonimiica  at  the  pret- 
em  day  whicli  would  havi-  he«-incd  miractilnus  to  the 
men  of  the  IM.  century,  it  lias  al!«>  i»hown  mon  1 1. nr'.y 
how  inimitable  and  unapfsnachable  are  tbe  niraclea  of 
Cbrat,  in  the  maturity  nf  acienee  no  kas-than  in  its  in- 
fam-y.  And  when  it  is  olijected  that  '  if  niirade.s  were, 
in  the  eniimation  of  a  former  age,  among  the  chief 
supfmrts  of  a  former  Christianity,  they  are  at  present 
among  tbe  main  dilBculiies  and  binderanees  to  iu  ar- 
ceptaner/  we  nay  fairly  ask,  What  Is  this  Christianity 
which  might  itc  mnn*  easily  lielieved  if  it  tiad  no  niira- 
dra?  Is  it  meant  that  the  (io««|K-l  narrative,  in  geti- 
eral,  would  In'  mure  easy  to  heheve  were  the  miracles 
taken  out  of  ii?  The  mtradea  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  oamtive  that  the  whole  texture  woold  be  de- 
Sttoyed  l>y  th'-ir  removal.  Or  is  it  meant  that  the 
great  central  fact  in  the  a|Mi<<tolic  preaching— the  n-xur- 
vactioii  of  Christ— wmild  Ifc  more  natural  and  creilihle 
If  be  who  thus  roarveliuusly  rose  fiom  tbe  dead  luid  in 
kia  lifMme  exhibited  no  slgna  of  a  power  saperior  to 
that  of  his  fcllow-roen?  Or  i*  it  meant  that  the  great 
dictinctive  dot-trinw  of  Cliri!<tianity  -  such  as  thn«*e  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation — might  lie  more  read- 
ily acce|>tctl  were  there  no  miracles  in  the  Scripture 
which  eonuina  them  ?  We  can  aearoely  Imagina  it  to 
be  seriously  maintained  that  it  would  be  ea.*ier  to  be- 
lieve that  the  second  perwn  of  the  divine  Trinity 
came  on  earth  in  the  form  nf  tnati.  wt  n-  it  nls4)  asfterted 
that  while  on  earth  he  gave  no  signs  nf  a  (wwer  be- 
yond that  of  ordinary  men.  In  short,  it  is  diflieult  to 
understand  on  what  ground  it  can  be  maintained  that 
tbe  miracles  are  a  hinderance  to  the  belief  in  ChriKiian- 
ity.  except  on  a  ground  which  as>eris  also  that  there 
is  no  distinctive  Christianity  in  which  tu  believe.  It 
tMqr  with  more  truth  be  said  that  the  mirsculnus  ele- 
ment, which  forms  so  btfgc  a  portion  of  Chriatianity,  has 
its  peculiar  worth  and  service  at  the  present  day  as  a 
pr»tesi  and  •cifi'i.'iiard  airainut  two  form«  of  unt  tiri.sii.in 
tboogbt  to  which  an  intclUictual  and  cuitivateti  age  is 
■r  the  daagv  of  •  deeply  apmUative 


philosophy;  anil  materialism,  tbe  danger  of  a  too  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  physical  science.  Bi»th  thew,  in  dif- 
tVri'nt  way)i,  tend  to  deify  nature  and  ilw  ia«s  of  nat- 
ure, and  to  ftbsi'ure  the  U-lief  in  a  |K>n<4>nal  (iod  distinct 
fn>m  and  above  nature ;  against  both  these,  so  long  as 
the  Christian  religion  lasts,  the  miracles  of  Chri!>t  are 
a  perpetiml  witness;  and  in  !«o  witnessing  they  jn-rfonn 
.1  -(  r\  ire  In  reli;;i(in  dilT(  rent  in  kin<l,  but  not  le^N  im- 
IMiriant  than  that  which  they  |ierfurroed  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  ninides  «f  the  O.  T.  may  be  inclnilcd  In 
the  above  argument,  if  we  regard,  as  Scripture  requires 
us  to  regard,  the  earlier  dispetiMtion  as  an  antiri|tation 
of  aiul  [ire|taration  for  the  co-hIiil;  nf  Oirist.  !Many  of 
the  events  in  the  historj*  of  l.srael  a-s  a  |>eople  arc  typ- 
ical of  ci>rre»[Min(ling  events  in  the  life  of  the  SavioOTt 
and  the  earlier  miraculous  history  is  a  snpematnnd  qra> 
tem  [ireparing  the  way  for  the  later  consummation  of 
tiod's  sn|K'rn!itural  pnividi  lu-i'  in  tlie  reilemjitinn  of 
the  worlil  by  ("hrisi.  Not  only  the  occasional  miracles 
of  the  O.-T.  historj-,  but.  as  bishop  Attcrbury  remarks, 
some  of  the  esublisbed  instttttliom  under  the  law— the 
(jMt  of  prt)phecy.  the  fniwhinah.  the  Urim  and  Thuro- 
niim.  ilii-  s.iMi.itii  al  yr-nr  — an'  of  a  supernatural  char- 
acter, and  ttius  manifest  themse  lves  as  parta  of  a  super- 
natural system,  ordained  for  and  leading  td  tbe  com* 
pktion  of  the  aupcnntoml  in  Ckrisu'* 

A  quMtion  has  also  been  raised  whether  it  is  net 
po«.«iliIe  that  miracles  may  be  wroeght  b>'  >  \  il  -|>irits 
in  support  of  a  false  doctrine.  This  qiiesiinn  alhcts 
Christian  evidetices  simply,  and  in  this  line  the  only 
question  that  am  practically  he  raised  is  whether  this 
8rripttire  miracles— mippising  them  not  to  be  pure  flib- 

rii  ati  in-  an  real  mirach  s  «  ri  u-lit  l  ydivini'  pf iwer,  or 
normal  events  (xxurring  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  pro- 
dncetl  by  human  means.  Indeed,  tbe  possibility  of  real 
miracles  other  than  divine  is  a  qncation  latbcr  of  cniW 
osity  than  of  practical  ralne.  An  able  discussion  of 
this  wibject  will  he  fnund  in  Farmer's  I liaiurtnl ton, 
though  the  autlmr  lias  wiaKi  neil  his  argument  by  at- 
tempting too  mucb.  So  far  as  he  undertakes  to  show 
that  tlmra  is  no  suihcient  evidence  that  mtradea  a^ual* 
ly  have  been  wmught  by  evil  spirits  in  behalf  of  a  (Use 
reliu'inn,  bis  reasoning  is  lo^rical  and  satisfactory,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  su[>|v(»seil  miracles  of  tlie  E^'vptian 
rnagii'ians  is  in  this  respei't  highly  succ»'.s>fid.  Hut 
when  be  proceeds  from  tbe  historical  to  the  theological 
argument,  and  mahttahts  that  It  is  Ineonmstent  with 
(rod's  perfections  that  such  miracles  over  -li'nild  lie 
wnnight,  he  ap|)ears  to  assume  more  than  i-  wnrraitted 
either  by  reason  or  by  Scripture,  and  to  deduce  a  conse- 
quence which  is  not  required  by  the  former,  and  ap- 
pears ififfiettit  to  reconcile  with  the  hitter.  That  there 
may  he  such  a  thing  a*  '•  the  working  ef  Satan,  with  all 
power  and  signs  and  Iv  iii^'  wonders,"  and  iliat  such 
working  will  actually  1  e  manifested  liefore  the  la-l  day 
in  su|^ri  of  Antichrist,  ia  the  natural  interpretation  of. 
the  laitguage  of  Scripture.   That  soeh  •  mmiliMtatioii 

has  as  yet  taken  place  is,  to  say  the  leaM,  a  eooduSIOn 
not  <  stalilislic<l  liv  existing  evidence. 

Another  ((uesiinn  lias  Ix-en  rais«'d  a*  to  the  means 
of  distiitguishing  U-t  ween  true  and  false  miracles,  mean- 
ing by  the  latter  term  pbenamena  pretended  to  be  mi- 
raculous, but  in  fact  either  natural  events  or  human  im- 
jKisHires  or  fabricaltuna.  Varions  ndes  for  di!>tinguish- 
ing  iM  twern  these  have  lK>en  given  by  several  authors, 
the  best  known  being  the  four  rules  laid  down  in  Lies- 
lie's  Short  md  Etuy  Methxl  iHtk  the  Mitt,  and  the 
three  given  in  bishop  Douglas's  Crifrrinn.  anil  to  some 
extent  the  six  given  by  bisbn]i  Stillitiirtleet  in  Onpiuft 
Surra,  bk.  ii.  elin|i.  x.  fiiiil  tin-  vi'r\-  ai  iitc  oIimtn  atinns 
in  a  similar  kind  of  work.  .1.  11.  Newmans  l.ij'r  oJ'Apol- 
toHitu  Tyanatu,  publishe<l  in  the  Kncyclop<fdia  3fttro- 
pitliitifui.  Yet  the  practical  valiK'  of  the.sc  rules,  though 
considerable  as  comjwred  with  the  iiupdri'  previously 
nolice»l,  is  av  ailaKU'  rather  for  parti'  ul;ir  and  tpm|)orflry 
pliases  of  cuniruveray  than  fur  general  anil  perpetual 
ediAoatkw.  Amore  pefmanent  prindplfl  in  lelatton  ta 
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Uiu  queatioa  b  wiggwied  by  Leslie  in  bia  remarkA  od 
the  pntended  miraclw  of  Apulkmiuti,  when  ht  ■how* 

that  the  aasumctl  minckn,  even  if  admitted,  hare  no 
imimrtaiit  coiiiu-ction  with  our  boliof  or  i>r««-tiiv.  "  But 
DOW,"  he  say.s  " '"  '       •"'i'l»jx'*'i'  <<'  tin' 

utmott  that  all  this  said  romance  were  true,  what 
would  it  aflumot  to  ?  Only  that  ApoBouiua  did  nch 
thin^;^  What  then  ?  What  if  be  were  h>  virtuoua  a 
piTKnii  that  Cml  Hhould  have  given  him  the  power  to 
wiT.v  -vvoral  miraoloV  Thi!*  would  iiowayx  hurt  tlio 
argutuout  that  is  here  bcuugbt  agaiuitt  the  deists,  be- 
cattM  ApoUoniiit  art  a|i  no  new  MliKion,  nor  did  he 
pretend  that  he  was  acnt  with  any  re\-elattuii  from  heav- 
en tc.  inlroiluce  any  new  sort  of  wnnship  of  God;  »o 
tlia!  ii  i--  'if  un  I  .ni»i'<iui-iit<'  tit  the  wmhl  wlnthcr  these 
were  true  or  pretended  miracles;  whether  ApoUonius 
mm  an  honeat  man  «r  a  mapcian ;  or  whether  there 
ever  were  auch  a  man  or  not.  Fur  he  led  no  law  or  goa- 
pel  behind  him  to  l)c  received  ujwn  the  credit  of  thoae 
tnira<'l('S  which  he  is  said  t<i  \i:ivv  wroufihL"  "To  this" 
flays  deaii  Manitel,  "  it  may  he  added  that  there  ia  an 
enormoua  a  priori  improbability  agaiiiK  miradea  per- 
formed without  any  profeated  obfect,  aa  compared  with 
those  which  belong;  to  a  sTRtem  that  has  exercised  a 
pood  and  iHTcii.-iiifiit  iiiliiiciici'  in  the  world,  '{"his  im- 
probability can  only  be  overcome  by  a  still  mure  enur- 
mooa  maai  of  evidence  in  their  favor;  and  itntil  some 
actiial  eaae  can  be  pointed  out  in  wbieb  aueb  evidence 
exists,  the  onimportanee  of  a  reported  aerie*  of  miracle*  | 
is  a  vulitl  rea.'MM)  for  w  itlilmldiii:^  Ijolief  in  them.  Tl>c 
Sjcriplure  miraele.N  lu  this  re»pt-i't,  stand  aluuc  and  apart 
ftom  all  others  a«  regards  the  evidence  of  titeir  naKty,  | 
eombined  with  tbeir  aignificanee,  if  leaL"  ^  i 

Among  the  awit  important  work*  on  Scriptore  n»m> 
cles,  and  not  iiicideutally  mentioned  in  the  article  on  | 
Christian  Evidences,  arc :  Fleetwood,  Kssay  upon  Mir-  j 
adlaf(1701);  Vdiekv,  IHtcourM  of  MiraeU*  (1701-2);  I 
PHUoe,  The  Miradet  «f  Jtnu  Vindicaltd  [in  reply  to. 
Woobton]  (17-i9):  Smallbtouk,  l^imHeaHom  qfovr  Sae-\ 
it/ur'f  .\f  irii-!,  .<  [in  reply  to  W<H>l>ti.n!  (  I'l'O, 'J  voLi. 
8vo);  Ijardiier,  rM«/i<  (i/i'j«  <>j'  'J/ini  »/' our  UmMii  Stir- 
iour'»  Miraelet  [in  reply  to  Woolsion]  (1729);  Sher^ 
kick,  Tik  Trial  ^tke  Witme$Ht  (1729);  SCcTcnaon,  Con- 
/ermee  upon  fAe  Miraek$  t^mar  Smkmr  (1780,  8ro); 
Sykes,  Crtdibilitii  of  .\fir(tr(fs,  etc.  (1749, 8vo") ;  I>(ingla.s 
The.  Ci-ilerion  (1764>;  (  'laparedc,  JJiraclts  of  'llir  (io*jHl 
[m  answer  to  Bousaeaa]  (Lond.  1768,  Hvo);  ('am(ibell, 
VitaerUUiam  om  Miracles  (1763);  Fanner,  lAmrtatiom 
on  Miradet  (1771);  Bbhop  Doogba,  CrUtritm  of  Mir- 
ac/«*  (1774, 8vo) ;  De  llaen, .l/iVurf/Zw ( Franef.  I77t). 
8vo) ;  Scherer, , I  «.■</!  I'.rkldrumj  J»r  WiUftiijUH'jui  (A  A. 
r.  (Lpz.  l»()3,«vo  :';  Thf  I/ultean  /"m* /;<j>«/y  for  1814; 
CoUyer,  J/iracks  (1012) ;  I'enroaa^  A'pnUtmck  ttf'tke  Hcryit' 
nr«  Mirwiea  (18i«) ;  La  Bm,  ComdderaHom  on  Mirwkt 
(1828);  Newman,  l.if'  of'  A /mUnuiii.t  Tymurus,  in  l-'nryd. 
Metro/i.  I  written  U-lore  Ins  tiefeetion  to  I!ome|;  Tho- 
luck,  (iUiiibfnstrurdujkfit  <Ltr<iui/tl.  Grtch,  (Ilamb.  lKi7)  ; 
MUller,  IHiputatio  de  Miraailorum  Jttu  C'kritti  A'atura 
tt  NteeMtUale  (1(189^18*1)  |  NItaaeb.  in  SttttKen  tmdKri- 
tihn  of  Wanllaw,  Oh  Mirark*  (18ii2:  New  York,  | 

IScio/;  Kuthe,  in  stutUni  uiul  A'niUiH  vf  IKyX;  Trench, 
MinicU*  o/itiir  J.onl         ed.  lKa8):  Koct>tlin.  J  if  Mi- 
raeiUorumf  qua  VhrittuM  tt  jinmiyiitditcifiuiijrceruut,^ 
mHura  H  rtOiom  (1880);  Kran%  GMitim  Miradetl 
(Loml  1861);  McC!bsh,  Thtt  Supeniaturat  ut  Relation} 
to  the  Xftinral  (I8«i2);  Mo/.ley,  J^ures  on  Miraeles 
(liarapton  for  IHtlo;  Loml.  l><U.'i,  8vo) ;  Fisher,  ^'«/>f  rnH/,j 
OriiftM  of  Chi-itiUinUy  (18<>6);  Duke  of  Argyle,  Reign 
qfLaw  (1806) ;  Litton,  Miradet  (L«nd.l887);  Uhlhom,' 
Modern  Rep.  ofl/ie  l.ijV  of  Jttu$  (liost.  18118);  Fowler, 
Mozbtf  ami  Tyndalr  on  .MinwUn  (l^ond.  18G8);  An-h- 
bi.nhop  of  Viirk,  I. noils  if  I'ltiluf.  /nf/iiiri/  (I'idinh.  IKi'.^/ ; 
Mountturd,  Miracles,  J'a*t  ami  J'rtsttU  ^llo.-'ton,  1K70. 
12mo);  B<>ndcr,  Wtmitrbtynj)' d.  S.  T.  (Frankfort  a.  M. 
1873);  Uidiaro,  Sfar  of  our  jA>rd  (N.  V.  1873,  8vo): 
Belcher,  Our  Ijordt  Mirtuira  of  Utaiimg  (lonnkredX 
(Loodflik  1878);  Fowbk  BtHiiim  mi  Sdrnea  (1878^1 


8vo);  ChruUieb,  .IfodL  Z)oiite  (1874),  cfa.  v;  Buahuell, 
XatHre  omf  lAc  AqMrnoftinif  (nevred.  1874);  Ondwnnh, 

Intrltertual  Syttem  (see  Index  in  vol.  iii) ;  Watsnn, 
Theol.  InHil.  i,  73  m\„  W\  m\.,  234;  IliHl«;e,  Sys/emiitic 
Iheol.vo].  i,  ch.  xii;  ll.-u;enl»acli,  //inf.  /><►»■/;  .  i,  :ilt  ^;., 
414  aq.;  ii,  467  aq.;  Uaag,  tiistaire  da  Itogmt*  I  'krm- 
tieiit,  pu  i,  ch.  iv,  ct  aL;  J.  Pye  Smith,  FirH  Lima  af 
ChrMiH  TkeoL  p.  62  sq.,  562  sq,,  et  al. ;  Pascal,  /Vw- 
li-tji,  pt,  ii,  art,  Ift,  §  9 ;  Lyall,  Prop.  Pmph.  p.  441 :  K\t~ 
\'>,('ytlni).  liifA.  Lil.i^.\.\  .'^^lilh,  Hifd.  hid.  s.  V. ;  C/ifit- 
liuH  Afaytizine,  17117;  Ckrisliau  lajtlrurtor,  xvii,  14d; 
ChriaUoH  Ree.  July,  1856 ;  TheoL  Ree.  \al  iv ;  For.  Qh* 
voL  xx'il ;  JiiU.  iiiacra,  vols,  ii  and  vit ;  .YortA  Brit,  Remm 
Feb.  1846,  art.  viii;  April,  1862,  an.  iv;  Xortli  Amter, 
li&v.  .Fids,  IM.u;  ..'..tun.  of  Sac.  /.if.  .\|  ril.  (let,  |s54; 
Jan.  1866;  South.  I'rttb.  Rev.  1856;  6outh.  Uu.  Rtr.  J  uiy, 
1857;  Primxl.  Rer.  April,  1866;  slater.  TkroL  Rer.  July, 
1861;  CAristian  RemenJbrameer,  July,  (Lond.)qiB. 
Rer.  Oct.  1  s«2,  p.  212 ;  .4  mar.  Preah.  Rer.  April,  1 863,  art. 
i ;  Jail.  ;  liril.  aiul  For.  Rer,  x,  1 1 ,  '»."> ;  liulUliit  The- 
oitH/iqur,  ."V'jit.  IftUi,  p.  137  ;  Theol,  Krlrrtic.  vol.  v.  Ni».  3  ; 
Weatm,  Rer.  Jan.  1818,  j*.  106;  .l/r/A.  AVr.  April,  18a3,  p. 
181 ;  1870,  p.  299;  1872  (Jan.),p.l&i;  Urit.wtdFor.  A'r. 
Rer.  1863  (Jaiu),  p.  29-5:> ;  Kathnwra  Magatime,  J  une, 
lHr,7;  Uibl.  Sacra,  .Vpril,  186;l,  art.  iii;  I?«>7.  p.  189; 
.lahrb.  druUcker  ThroL  1K61>,  p.  .572;  CoiUrmp.  Rer. 
Mav,  1869,  p.  89  sq.;  Nov.  1H72,  art.  v;  Christiim  Qm. 
Oci  1878,  art  iii ;  Brit.  Qn.  Rev.  July,  1873,  art.  vi :  Btmt. 
Qu.  Rer.  1870;  Jan.  1874,  art  i ;  Qu.  Rer.  of  Ijttk.  Ch. 
Julv.  IH74,  art.  v. 

MIKAC  LKS  KCCLF-SIASTlCAk  The  I'ort  i:..yaU 
ists  taught  that  *'  there  wo«dd never  have  bet'U  any  falaa 
niiraclen  if  there  bad  been  none  true."  llany  Fiutcn- 
tanta,  takini;  hold  of  thb  wiae  adagv,  aet  down  as  in. 
contruvertihle  ihe  a-vertion  tlini  ihr  so-i  alli-.l  "mira- 
cles" wrought  in  the  Church  .-iiice  il>c  patriotic  |«riixl 
are  not  of  Goil,  l>ecause  they  are  n<>t  pro|»hesi'?d  as  were 
tboae  of  the  laraelitbb  and  apoaudic  da^**  (aee  £xod.  iii. 
It;  Mark  xvi,  17, 18),  and  that,  as  Dr.  Hodge  ha*  it. 
"while  itiiTe  is  iiothint;  in  the  N.  T.  iiicon^i.ttent  with 
the  occurrence  of  miracles  in  tlie  iHisi-a|>o*lolic  a^c  of 
the  Church  .  .  .  when  the  apostles  had  liniished  their 
work,  the  neoMtty  of  Diincles,  so  far  a*  the  grc«U 
end  they  were  intended  to  aecomplish  wa*  ooooemed, 
ccaawl" '( .V//"'.  7'/i"7.  iii, 

This  poeiiion  of  I'nite.-dant  writers  seems  to  gain 
strength  from  a  Glase  examination  of  the  pnetioi>4  of 
the  eariy  patrialic  period,  fur  it  b  an  nnoonlcated  atale- 
ment  that  daring  the  ftnt  hundred  jrcara  after  the  death 
of  Ihe  apostles  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the  working 
of  miracleit  hy  the  early  Chri»tian!i.  Says  bishop  Doug- 
laa,  **  If  we  exc«*pt  the  testimonies  of  Papias  and  Iretue- 
Uft,  who  apeak  of  raiaing  tbe  dead  ...  I  can  find  no  in- 
ataneea  of  miraelea  mentioned  by  the  fiithcn  before  the 
4th  century"  (Criterion,  p.  '22><-'2'.l2)  :  niid  if  we  come 
down  to  the  fathers  of  the  4lh  eenlury,  we  liiid  tliat 
they  freely  8{>eak  of  the  a^c  of  miracles  ais  pa^ ;  that 
auch  iuterporitiona,  being  ito  longer  neoeaaary,  were  no 
longer  to  be  expected.  Whatever  may  appear  to  the 

contrary  in  the  more  oratorical  ami  j>anepyrieal  writiiifTS 
of  the  father'*,  whenever  they  nddre>.s  themselves  tht-o- 
loj^ically  to  the  ipie^tiou  of  ininieli  s,  iliey  admit  clearly 
and  unreservedly  the  truth  that  thu  kind  of  evidence 
has  eeaaed  in  tbe  Cbriatian  Chnreb.  Hie  mirade*  of 
divine  fxiwer  (aceordinj;  to  St,  Aii^n.stino")  are  now  to 
be  !«ought  in  the  works  of  iirilure,  in  tbe  wonders  of  its 
cver-recurriu);;  changes,  and  in  the  r»»);idar  eour-e  of  the 
divine  providence.  After  ennineratiiig  the  miracka  of 
Chriat,  he  aaha,  **Oir  (inqub)  lata  medo  non  Ihnt? 
Qu'in  noil  tiioverent  nisi  mira  esnent ;  at  si  wlita  enxen- 
tia  rnira  non  esjwnl"  (/V  L'lilitott  (V«/<w*/i),  which  ho 
only  HO  far  qualifier  in  his  retractions  a»  not  al»olutely 
ui  deny  the  puaaibility  of  a  modem  miracle.  In  another 
place  he  apeak*  of  **  n^nelea  not  being  pemiiiad  to 
last  to  our  times,''  or  to  survive  the  pmp8(;ation  of 
Chriatianity  over  the  world  {.Ut  rent  RtUffi*nte,  c  25,  § 
47).  St.  Cbiyaoitoa  beaia  the  anw  tcatkaoqr  to  the 
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of  miraclcfl  in  his  beautiful  sennons  on  the 
tion  and  <m  tlM  FeMt  of  Ftonteooit  (Str.  xxxiii 
and  xxxK\\  where  he  nlTn  the  same  qaeition— **Wh7 

are  no  MgtH  ati<l  miriiclcs  intriisffd  tn  iis  now?"  Iiy 
cUiming  thofo  hii;hcr  niirarl<»s  of  ^race  ami  inwaril 
Autge  which  ciiable  us  to  uw  the  prayer  of  faith,  and 
10  fKflMm, "  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven  I"  Chry- 
■oatoa  flaji  himaelf:  "Ne  itaqoe  ex  eo,  qaod  nunc 
signa  n<in  tuiiif.  ari^nmciHum  dncjiji  tunc  «"tiam  tion  fn- 
iase.  Ktenirn  tunc  utiliter  tiebant,  ct  nunc  uttlilcr  non 
fiunt"  (/n  Kpittoiam  i,  ad  Corintk,  HomiL  vi,  2;  comp. 
Angmtim,  /v  CirUatt  Dei,  xxii^  vin»  1).  Yet  these 
fltthera  abo  F^npply  tis  with  aemmts  of  deeds  wrought 

by  Chri'^tinii  fxlifvcr*.  wliirli  the-  Itomnn  ('atli"lii' 
C'huri  li  tm.t  jjlcas**!!  (o  ^Iatn]l  n*  niiraculDiiM.  Iiiii  wliicli 
the^fie  t  arly  writers  of  the  Chnrch  mark  out  clearly  a.-" 
matmral  retulta.  If  indeed  they  pleaaed  to  call  them 
nriradeR,  ther  yet  betray  that  eren  in  their  oini  Tiew 
rhrrr  \v,i«  a  vast  dilTerenoe  between  the  maiptiiiii  ami 
cccl<.-sia«tical  miraclcA,  aiMl  that  they  did  not  count  tht-m 
aa  «f  the  Nune  categorj'.  St.  Auguntino.  rcferrinj?  to 
the  wonderful  deeds  wioogbt  by  the  raithfol  of  the 
Chofcih  in  his  day,  eooeeto  alio  that  they  were  not 
wri>-.ii;ht  with  the  same  lustre  n*  in  (he  ap<>*tolic  dny«, 
nor  with  the  same  significance  and  authority  for  the 
wlwie  Christian  world  (comp.  Fr.  Nitxaoh,  jun.,  A  tigiu- 
Hmuf  Ltkn  inm  Wtmier  [Berlin,  1865],  pb  88  sq.). 
BUhop  Dtoogtsa  saya  that  tliese  mltaeidoaa  trerkings 
wi>re  confin<ni  to  '■  the  ewts  of  disoasos,  particularly  the 
cure*  of  diemoniacji,  by  exorcising  them;  whitli  laxt 
indwi  seems  to  be  their  favorite  standing  miracle;" 
and  i*rof.  Newmani  one  of  the  richest  prizes  gained  by 
tlM  Romanists  frmn  the  Chwvh  of  England  in  this  grn- 

enAw.  i-  r-uiiliil  r:it.ii;')i  tn  ailtnit  tlu'  runtr.i.-t  In'tween 
the  scriptural  and  wliat  lie  lalU  »(  <-lc:>iuyUcal  miracles. 
He  says,  "  The  mirailes  <if  Scripture  are,  as  a  wholi-, 
grave,  simple,  and  majestic :  those  of  ecdeeiasticsl  his- 
lofy  often  pwtalw  of  wliat  in^  not  nnStly  lie  ceDed  a 
romantic  chtnelCi^  and  of  that  wH'Iik  sh  ami  inoiniality 
which  ••ntem  into  the  notion  of  romam<  ."  '•  It  is  ol>- 
Tiona,"  he  say^  el^fwhere,  "  to  apply  wlnt  has  Im  i  :i  said 
to  the  case  of  the  miracles  of  the  Church,  as  compared 
widi dwee in Setiptmc  geilptMiaia ta m%gmitn of 
Eden,  and  it<  rreatioM  an  beautiful  a.^  wdl  as  *very 
gnrxi;"  tiut  wli«Mi  we  pass  ftom  Ihc  ajH-sli'lic  to  the  fol- 
lowing age!».  it  is  as  if  wc  left  the  t  li<>ir(  ~t  vaili  ys  of 
the  earth,  the  quietest  and  most  barmuoious  scenery, 
and  the  neat  ctdtirated  soil,  for  the  luxuriant  wilder- 
ne*«(  of  Africa  or  .\sia,  the  natural  home  or  kingdom  of 
hnite  nature  uninflueiHreti  by  man"  {Ttro  Enuvf»  on 
SrHftt'^rf  Jfinirlfn  and  on  J-.'rt'trftaflirtil.  "id  imI.  l>otid. 
1870,  p.  116,  150).  Dr.  Hodge,  in  commenting  upon 
Romish  iirinMk%  qnotaa  these  words  of  ProC  Newman, 
and  MVS  of  them,  "A  more  felicitous  iOustration  can 
hardly  t>e  imaginwL  The  contrast  lietween  the  Oos- 
peU  and  the  lcg<iid«  of  the  .saliil->  i-  thai  l«  t\M  (  ii  the 
di\-ine  and  the  human,  and  even  the  animal ;  between 
Christ  (with  lamenoa  bait  spoken)  and  StAnkhany" 
(iii,4U). 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  any  trustworthy  [latri^tir  ti'stimnny,  asfw  ris  that 
the  power  of  performing  all  manner  of  miraculous  works 
nnaina  with  the  Church  sinoe  the  days  of  its  fintt 
feoodinj;,  henceforth  and  forever.  Koman  Catholica," 
says  Butler,  "relying  with  entire  confidence  on  the 
pr'inii'"*  '  i<{  I'hrist  [rpioting  A''t.-»  ii,.'>wi. ;  Juliii  xiv,  I'J: 
Mark  xvi,  17,  l><\,  believe  that  tlio  puwer  of  working 
Btraclea  was  given  by  Christ  to  hb  (  huroh.  and  that  it 
Mrer  has  beoi,  and  never  will  be  withdrawn  from  her" 
(Book  of  tke  Rom.  Calk.  Ck.  Letter  iii,  p.  87  sq. ;  see 
also  p.  40  sq.).  Another,  ev*  i>  Lrr<  ater  alehriiy.  ili. 
learned  UeUarmine,  goes  so  far  as  t<>  prove  from  this 
■ity  of  the  miraculous  powor  in  ilic  Church  of 
I  that  the  notMtaat  Cbuich,  lacitiiig  thi%  is  man- 
ifestly not  of  Ood.  He  aivciwe  that  miracles  are  neces- 
sary to  evince  any  new  faitli  i'T  cxtranrdinary  tnission  ; 
that  mincka  arc  etbcacious  and  sudicient.    liy  the  fur-  i 


mcr,  he  then  tells  us,  may  ha  dadaced  that  the  Church 
is  not  to  he  fbond  among  Protsitants  i  by  the  latter,  tbst 
it  is  mast  anairedly  among  CatboHes:  "Undecima  nota 

c^l  gloria  rniraculonim ;  sunt  autem  duo  fundamenta 
pra  niiitenda.  Unum  quod  roiracula  sint  necessaria  ad 
novam  fidem  vd  extraordinariam  mi^sionem  perxun^ 
dendam.  Alianun,  <|iiod  slot  efficacia  et  auflkientia; 
nam  ex  priore  dednoemns  non  esse  apud  adversarlos  vt^ 

ram  i  crK  ^intn.  ox  ]«i>,i(>rif>ri-  dahic<  nius  eam  esse  a|uid 
no!k.  (^(uk!  i;;itur  miracula  sint  necessaria.  pn>l>atur  pri- 
mo  Scripturaj  testimonin,  Exnd.  iv,  cum  Moses  mittere- 
tur  a  Deo  ad  populum,  ae  diceiet:  'Non  credent  mihl, 
neipie  audicnt  Toeem  mean.'  Non  respondet  Dens, 
'I)cl>ptit  crtderc,  velint  noHnt,' scd  df  dit  illi  iM.icvi.itt  m 
tacit  iidi  luiracula,  et  ait :  '  I't  credant,  quod  appariterit 
til>i  Dominus,'  etc.  Et  in  Novo  Testanento,  Matt.  X, 
'fiuntes,  pnedicate,  dicentes:  Apprapinquovit  regnum 
eodonim;  infirmoe  curate,  nortnos  soseitate,  leproeoa 
mundatp,  da-nionos  rjicite.'  .loan,  xv,  'Si  ojicra  non  f<>- 
cisM-m  ill  cis  (pui-  nemo  alius  fwit,  (veccatutn  non  lialie- 
renl'  '  (  "/«  n/.  vol.  ii ;  /V  Sofis  Kcdetiir,  lib.  iv,  cap.  xiv, 
col. 206  D  [CoL  1619J ).  Even  the  Ubeial-roinded  Dr.Mil- 
ner,  who  displayed  learning  in  almost  every  department 
of  sHMcnce;  who  pfiiM-^v, ,)  < \ji<  rii  iicr,  intcUij^'i  nco,  and 
ta.»te;  who  wrote  wt  U  and  rfa.s4Hif(l  aculily;  iraclies, 
in  a  letter  devoted  to  the  fuhject  of  miracle!*,  that  "if 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church  were  not  the  only  true 
Chureh,  Ood  would  net  bava  given  any  atteaiation  in 
its  favor.  .  .  .  Having  dSflMmstrateil  the  dintinction," 
l>y  which  he  means  the  exclusive  holiness  of  the  lioman 
Catholic  Church,  he  professes  himself  "prcparctl  to 
show  that  God  has  borne  testimony  to  that  holiness  hf 
the  many  and  ineontestable(?)niinKle8h«ha8wnNight 

ill  her  fnxor,  /mm  ihf  nrjr  of  thf  ajtostlft  dotM  Is  fAs 
pi  ttiti!  limr''  (I<ett.  xxvi,  p.       h].,  et  aL). 

The  reasoning  of  l)r.  Milner  brings  us  to  reconsider 
the  sutement  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  aitide  that 
"  no  miraenhms  events  mark  the  history  eftlie  Chureh 
after  the  ilays  of  the  apostles,  if  we  may  dejiend  on  the 
authority  of  the  |»atristic  writers."'  Homanists  fre- 
ipiently  refer  us  t«  what  St.  l::iiatiiis,  who  tlourishe<i  in 
the  1st  century  after  Christ,  relates  about  the  wild 
beaato  whidi  warn  let  laeee  upon  the  nartyis  being 
<|urntly  restrained  by  a  divine  p«iwer  fn)m  hurting  them, 
and  also  to  the  miracle  which  detemd  the  ajtostnte  Ju- 
lian (this,  however,  brings  us  to  the  Ith  century)  from 
rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  tirst  of 
these  miraculous  workings,  a  ringle  obaervation  •must 
suffice.  The  words  of  Ignatius  are:  "Ne  sicut  in  aliis, 
territa?  sint  et  non  eos  tefigertint ;"  implying  that  the 
fierce  animals  <lid  not  In-hav  e  as  in  onlinar)-  casr-s,  but 
that,  being  tcrritied  at  the  sight  of  the  surrounding 
spectators,  tht^  icfnaed  to  light.  Ignatius  himself  con- 
sidered the  oocurrencc  purely  accidental  and  natural; 
otherwise  he  would  have  given  the  ulory  to  flod,  and 
have  l»esouglit  liitu  to  n  prtss  tln  ir  fury.  A-  I'l  llie 
seGon<l  mirai'le,  it  nuist  of  iieccshity  have  occurred,  or 
the  prophecy  which  related  to  it  coidd  not  lie  fidflUed 
(Dan.  ix,  27).  Says  Elliott :  '*  In  its  exact  completien 
I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Milner,  and  f<ir  the  very  rea- 
!«»n  ossigneil  hy  (olilmn  liiiuMir,  that  if  it  were  ii-it 
verilicd, '  the  iin|H-rial  sophist  would  have  convcrtctl  the 
snci-<'s.s  I'f  liis  undertakiiis  into  a  specious'  (he  should 
have  said  solid)  'aigument  against  the  faith  of  proph- 
ecy and  the  truth  of  revelation*  (Dedine  and  Full,  iv, 
I'ip.  F5iii  I  am  not  ri|ually  disjMised  to  ailmit  tliat 
there  were  other  ns  extraordinary  miracles,  besidis  the 
one  mentioned,  rinoa  tlie  apeetoUc  age;  or,  if  there 
were,  that  they  were  paHbnncd  for  the  pnipoaa  alleged 
liy  him**  (Mnk  of  Romatitnn,  p.  537).  Dr.  Heander, 
!ii-lio|i  Koye,  Dr.  .SchafT.  and  others,  holil  to  the  i;i  <i<linil 
i-fAniitiim  theory.  That  is  to  say,  they  tcm  li  that  '•there 
is  an  antecedent  prol.aliiiity  that  the  ikiwit  of  working 
miracles  waa  not  suddenly  aiMl  abruptly,  but  gradually 
withdrawn,  as  the  necessity  of  such  outward  and  ex- 
traordinary attestation  of  the  divine  i>rif,'iM  nf  ( '|,ri~t i- 
aiiily  diminished  and  gave  way  to  the  natural  ojtcration 
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of  troth  and  moral  suaaion."  They  also  hold  that  "it 
b  impoasible  to  fix  the  pnoM  tcnniiuuioo,  cith«r  at 
the  death  of  the  apoM1e^  or  thdr  immediate  dtadplea, 

or  the  conviTMnn  uf  t)\i'  HiTn.m  ouplrei  or  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Ariaii  hereby,  or  any  mibMquent  era,  hikI  to 
aid  carefully  in  each  particular  case  the  tnilh  friMii  U'fi,- 
endary  fiction."  *■  Hoet  of  the  atatcmenta  of  the  apolo- 
giaU,"  aaya  Dr.  Schaff,  ''are  eonehed  in  gnwnl  terma, 
ami  n  fcr  to  I'xtraorilitiarv  cures  fnun  d4vmoniacal  p<>»- 
Hcsaimi  (which  probalily  includes,  in  the  language  of 
that  age^  casca  of  roaihiestA,  deep  melancholy,  and  epi- 
lepijr)  and  other  d^aeafle^  by  the  invocation  of  the  name 
of  Jeaoa.  Joatfai  Martyr  M|H>aks  of  aneh  emca  as  a  fkv- 
qiipnt  oreurrencc  in  lUmw  nml  all  over  the  wnrlil,  and 
Uiigen  appeals  to  his  own  |>er»onal  uljser>'atiun,  but 
apeaka  in  another  place  of  the  throwing  Bcareity  of  mir- 
■desb  ao  to  auggeat  the  gradual  cewation  theory. 
TMoHian  ettrtbntea  many,  if  not  neat,  of  the  eonrer- 
6:on»  of  hi>»  day  to  mipernatural  dreams  and  visions.  «.» 
d(JOH  alw)  Ori;;i'n,  alihough  with  more  caulion.  Hut  in 
auch  psycliological  phenomena  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  draw  the  Une  of  demarcation  between  natural  and 
iopemataral  eawMa^  and  between  fmridential  interpo- 
sitions and  mirarli"*  proper.  The  stronfrest  pa-'^aj;!'  nn 
this  suhject  is  fauml  in  Irenani-t  (.!(//■,  hirr.  ii,  5; 
and  ii,  3J,  §  4),  who,  in  (x^ntendinjj  auain.nt  the  hen-ticj», 
mentiona,  beaidea  propbeciea  and  miraculoua  curea  of 
dmnoniace,  erea  the  ralaing  of  the  dead  amooft  oontem< 
porarj'  events  takinp;  place  in  tlic  Catholic  Chureh;  but 
he  sipecilies  no  particular  ea^'  or  nnnii':  antl  it  shoidd 
be  mentioneil  also  that  his  youth  Ktill  borclerol  almost 
on  the  Johannean  age"  (CA.  hutorjf,  i,  2UG,  207).  In 
■nether  plaee^  leferring  to  the  teatimony  of  Ambroae 
and  Anguatiiie  for  belief  in  a  continuation  of  miraclca, 
Dr.  Schaff,  while  himself  advocating  the  pradual  cessa- 
tii'ii  ihi'i.ry,  nnil  nl*o  llif  jnii.<if)lli/i/  of  miraculmis  power 
dwelling  in  the  Church  of  t«>-<Uy,  teaches,  nevcrtbcleaH, 
that  even  the  beat  of  patristic  testimoniea  may  be  im- 
peached if  they  appear  on  the  witness  stand  in  behalf 
of  miraculous  deed;*  wrought  in  the  Chureh  in  pott- 
apostolic  days:  "We  sli  hiM  imt  l»o  bribed  or  blinded 
by  the  character  and  authority  of  mch  witnesses,  since 
experience  suflkiently  provea  that  even  the  best  and 
moat  enlightened  men  cannot  wholly  divest  themaelres 
of  anperstition  and  of  the  prejudices  of  their  age.  Ke- 
•eall,  c.  g.,  I.hiIkt  anil  the  apparitions  of  the  di  vil.  the 
Magnalia  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  old  Turitans  and  their 
trials  for  witchcraft  as  well  as  the  modern  superstitions 
«f  spiritual  lapiiiogs  and  tablo-tuniiiga^by  which  many 
eorinent  and  inteUigcnt  persons  hare  been  carried  away" 
(ui,4«5n. 

But,  dilTcr  as  we  may  regarding  the  cessation  or  non- 
oeasation  cf  rnkwdooe  power  in  the  Cbun-h  uf  Christ, 
there  ia,  neTertheleaa,  ooe  point  on  which  Proteaunu 
unite  in  opposing  the  pretenaiona  of  Reme ;  some  ttetrar- 

ing  an  umlu"'  (Ki;,'matic  hia*.  but  all  agrecim;  that  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  genuine  writings  of  the  anie-N'icene 
Church  are  more  free  from  miraculous  and  su)>en<titious 
etomeata  than  the  annaia  of  the  Middle  Ages,  atid  espe- 
dally  of  •mooaatidam.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Nicenc  age  is  thr  first  marked  as  one  of  miracles, 
and  that  miracles  rapidlv  increaited  in  iiumlx;r  from 
henceforth  until  they  became  matters  of  every-day  oc- 
currence. Dr.  laaac  Taylor  adda :  "  No  auch  nitraciea  as 
those  of  the  dth  eentury  were  pretended  in  the  preced- 
ing HT.i,  whcu  tht'v  mitrht  siv  ni  tu  !>.'  nmrc  needeil.  If, 
then,  those  mirade*  were  gi  uiniie.  tliey  must  be  re- 
garded as  openini{  a  Ofir  disjiensaiion"  {  A  nr.  Chiittian- 
itg,  U,  857).  This  new  diapenaation,  no  doubt,  they  her- 
alded, for  it  ia  manifest  that  the  miracles  of  the  Nieene 
age  and  post'liicf  nc  a^e  '•  were  always  intended  1.1  jtroji- 
agatc  the  l»elief  of  cvrtain  rites  and  doctrines  and  prac- 
ti>  -.^  svliit  1)  liatl  crept  into  the  Church;  to  advance  the 
repuution  of  «ome  particular  chapel  or  image  or  relig- 
iooa  enier,  or  to  eotintenanee  opinimn,  either  aneh  aa 
wen  contested  among  themselve.'*.  oc  fuch     the  whole 


Sl^  Dc  Taylor :  "  Wheivas  the  alleged  tapeniatuni 
.oceamoeea  related,  or  appealed  10  by  the  coriMrUtiia* 
tian  wiUeis,  are  neatly  all  of  an  amlNgiious  Mnd.  and 

such  as  niny.  «itli  little  difficulty,  l»C  undi  rstiKxl •vniih- 
out  either  the  aivsuinptioa  of  mkracidous  uit«^'r|Mnitioii, 
or  the  imputatiiMi  of  deliberate  fraud,  it  is  altogether 
otherwise  with  the  miracka  of  the  Church  of  the  Mt, 
5th,  and  6th  eentinieik  Prom  (he  period  of  the  Miens 
Council  anil  onward  miracles  of  the  most  a*t.'uiii!iiiL; 
kind  were  alUgcd  to  be  wMughl  fn>m  day  t«>  day,  a.ij 
openly,  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  Christian  world. 
Tbeee  wonders  were  solemnly  appealed  to  and  aeriamly 
namied  by  tlie  leading  persona  of  the  Obureli,  Eaatcm 
and  Western;  and  in  many  instances  thor*!  v«-ry  ^^er- 
wns — the  great  men  now  wi  up  in  opjHvsitii>n  10  the 
leaders  of  the  Kefomiation— were  ibi  ioM  lv.  »  tl»c  wou- 
der-worken^  and  have  themselves  transmitted  the  ac- 
eountaoftbem.  Bat  then  these  idleged  mfaaetee  wera^ 
almott  in  rrery  tn»(anct,  wrought  cxpreasly  in  sjipfxiit 
of  those  very  pracl-ces  and  opinions  which  stand  fur- 
ward  OS  the  |M>int.H  of  contract  distinguLohing  IU>iDani^ni 
from  Pratestautism.  We  refer  especial^'  t4>  the  ascetic 
life— the  aupematunl  piopertiea  of  the  euchaiistie  cls> 
ments— the  invocation  of  the  saints,  or  direct  iwaring 
to  them,  anil  the  etlicacy  uf  their  relics;  and  the  rever- 
ence or  worship  due  to'certaiu  visible  and  palpahle  re- 
ligious symbols"  (ii,  23o). 

Dr.  Hodge,  oommcnting  upon  theee  Romish  mimdei^ 
says,  "  they  admit  of  being  claaaMed  on  different  prin- 
ciples. As  to  their  nature,  aoroe  are  grave  and  irapur* 
tant;  uiIhts  are  triliing,  childisli,  and  even  li;d>yi*h; 
others  are  indecorous;  and  tubers  are  irreverent,  aod 
even  blasphemous.  .  .  .  Another  principle  on  which 
they  may  be  classified  is  the  dt«ign  for  which  they 
were  wrought  or  adduced.  Some  are  brought  forth  at 
priHifri  (if  the  sanctity  of  (vurticular  |i<  r>Mii-'  .r  places  of 
things;  aome  to  suatain  particular  doctrines,  such  at 
purgatoiy,  tmosubstantiatioa,  tlm  worshipping  of  the 
saints  and  of  the  Viigin  Mary,  etc,  aome  for  the  idot- 
titication  of  relics.  It  b  no  injustice  to  the  authoritiet 
of  the  Chureh  of  Koriu'  to  s:iy  that  whatever  good  e»il* 
these  miracles  may  in  any  case  be  intended  to  aerve^ 
fkfjf  kaee  in  the  aggrtgate  been  made  tufwerrient  tO  A$ 
aecumulatum  of  mojwy  and  to  the  incrtate  of  power. . . . 
The  truth  of  Christianity  depends  on  the  historical 
truth  of  the  acciuint  of  the  miracles  reconled  in  the  N, 
T.  The  truth  of  Hoinanism  depeiHls  on  the  truth  of 
the  miracles  to  which  it  appeals.  Wluit  would  become 
of  Protestantism  if  it  depended  on  the  diemooology  of 
Luther,  or  the  witeh-storica  of  nur  English  fbrefatbcra? 
The  Komish  (*hurch,  in  assmnini.'  the  re.s|)i^n>ibiliiy  for 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  has  taken  upon  itself  a  l»ur- 
den  which  wottld  crush  tlie  shoulders  of  Atlas"  (iii,  456; 
comp.  FriHeef.  ReP.  April,  186li»art  r,  especially  p.  272). 
And  Dr.  Schaff,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  incfince 
to  till'  U  iicf  that  niirarlcs  may  have  been  wrought  ill 
p<>»t-a|H)stolic  days,  end  may  cotuinue  to  l>c  wrought 
to-day  and  bereaher,  yet  ventures  to  aay  that "  the  f<d- 
lowiiig  weighty  oonsiderRtions  rise  agiUnet  the  mincks 
of  the  NIoene  and  post-Nieene  age ;  not  warranting,  la- 
deetl,  the  rejection  of  all,  yet  m.ikin;;  ns  nt  It  a*t  verk' 
cautiolu  and  doubtful  of  receiving  them  in  particidar: 
1.  Theee  miracles  have  a  much  lower  moral  tone  than 
thoae  of  the  Bible,  while  in  aome  cmea  they  far  exceed 
them  in  outward  imrop,  and  make  a  stranger  appeal  to 
our  faculty  of  belief.  Miuiv  of  the  roonki->b  niirii<-l<-s 
are  not  so  much  #w/H'niatural  and  tiborf  n.'as<in  as  they 
arc  unnatural  and  against  reason,  attributing  crea  to 
wild  beasts  of  the  deaett,  panthers  and  hyenaa,  with 
which  the  ralaanthmpic  heimita  lived  on  emtfldentid 
ti  rni-'.  niornl  fi'din;;*  and  .••tntes.  n-fieiitance  and  con- 
version, id"  which  no  trace  apjsant  in  the  S, T.  2. They 
serve  not  to  confirm  the  Christian  faith  in  general,  but 
for  the  meat  part  to  support  the  aacetic  life,  the  magical 
virtue  of  the  aaerament.  the  reneration  of  saints  and 

rolics,  and  ntlicr  snpcrHtiti'm-'  practire^.  which  .'iri-  t  \  i- 


Churcb  did  not  teach"  (Bishop  Douglas,  CrUtnon,  p.  4U  J.  1  dvutly  of  later  origin,  and  arc  inure  or  leas  ofleuM ve  ui 
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the  healthy  evanffolical  mind.  8.  The  further  thoy  are 
n-mnvdl  from  the  a|><>st<)lie  o^jo,  the  more  iuimfri)\i!* 
they  are,  and  in  the  4th  century  alone  there  are  mure 
Birades  than  ia  all  the  three  preceding  eenturiea  to- 
(ttbcTf  while  the  reason  for  them,  aa  againat  th«  powrr 
fif  the  heathen  worUI, 

with  all  the  wcirthinrsf*  of  their  character  in  other  rr- 
apects,  c«>i)f«««eilly  lacked  a  hi{<h1y-ciiUivated  senae  of 
truth,  and  allowed  a  certain  jiisiiricatton  of  falsehood  ad 
mtajorrm  Itti  gloriam,  or  J'raut  piti,  under  the  mianomer 
of  policy  or  accommodation  (m)  especially  .Jerome,  KjH*t. 

ttd  I'muyiiorhititii  i;  s^  illi  tlir  'ini^li-  cxtTptiiin  itf  Ail^^iis- 

tine,  who,  in  advance  of  his  age,  rightly  condemned 
falaehoo<l  in  every  form,  a.  Several  Church  fatheia, 
like  Anguatine,  Manm  of  Totin»  and  Gregory  I,  them- 
•eirva  concede  that  in  thetr  time  extenrive  frauda  with 
tlM. relics  (if  MiiiitH  won-  nlri-a<ly  iirm  ticril ;  ami  this  i.n 
COOfltmetl  by  (la-  fnci  iliai  ihvrv  wvrv  not  rarely  nu- 
■maaa  copies  of  the  same  relict,  all  of  which  claimed  to 
to  ftnatiic.  6.  The  Kioene  miraclfa  met  with  doubt 
and  eootridictioii  cren  among  oontetnporariea,  and  Sul- 
pitiuB  Sevcni;*  makes  fh*'  im|iort«nl  ailtiii>-<ii>n  that  the 
miradeM  of  St.  Martin  wirv  liciter  kiuiwii  and  more 
firmly  believed  in  foreign  countries  than  in  hia  own 
iIJiidog.^\S),  7.Chuid)(iMhei^UkcChi]rioMoaiaiid 
Angustine.  contndiet  theRMdrea  in  a  meanne  In  some* 
times  payintj  liiiniaj;e  In  tlie  prevailing  faith  in  niiraclc?, 
especially  in  their  di»cour8ca  on  the  festivals  of  the  mar- 
tyra,  and  in  aoberer  nontentx,  and  in  the  calm  exposi- 
tioB  of  the  SeriptuKi^  maintaining  that  niracles,  at 
lent  in  the  Biblicid  aenae,  had  long  rince  ccaaed  (cum[>. 

Kol»  rt.«<  'n,  lliff.  of  the  ('hri$fian  Church  (o  (Irnjortf  the 
Grtat  [Lond.  IH04],  p.  334).  We  must,  moreover,  re- 
er  that  the  rejection  of  the  Nioene  miracles  by  no 
I  Joetifiea  the  inference  of  intentional  deception  in 
K,  nor  dtetreya  the  didm  of  the  greot  Cboreh 

tea-  h' r-  t.)  our  re»|>cct.  On  the  cuntrnrx  .  Ii<  tw(  t  ii  iht» 
proper  miracle  and  fraud  there  lie  many  intermediate 
«Up»  of  tM^tbOHfl^imt  dairvoyance,  magnetic  phenom- 
ena and  cai«%  and  unusual  stale*  of  tte  hnman  aoul, 
which  b  fbll  of  deep  mysterieo.  and  etanda  nearer  the 
inri«ible  spirit-world  than  the  fvfry-ilay  niiiid  of  the 
multitu<ie  suspecLs.  C<iii.iiantiiU''.«  visiuu  df  ilu'  cro»», 
tat  rxainple,  may  be  trace<l  to  a  pro|ihftic  dream;  ami 
the  froatration  of  the  building  of  the  Jewish  Temple 
ondcr  JPidlan,  to  a  apecial  providence,  or  a  Metorieal 
ju(!;,'ni<  lit  'if  (hmI.  'I'lie  mytho-p»etic  faculty,  too, 
which  iVfily  and  unconi»ciou>ly  produces  miracles  among 
children,  may  have  been  at  work  among  cretlulous 
mooka  in  the  dieary  deserts,  and  magnified  an  ordinary 
event  into  a  mlraele.  In  judgini;  of  this  obaeure  por- 
tion of  the  hialaiy  of  the  Oiun'h  we  nm-'t,  ill 
gnanl  ourselvee  at  well  against  shallow  naturalism  and 
•oepticixm  as  agaiiMt  wpentiiiiNtt  uyilieiagi,  Moicai- 
hesiBg  that 

•There  a!ie  more  tblnn  la  hMvaa  and  enith 

Thnii  .ire  dreiimt  ofu  oar pUloaoplay** 

(CA.  //»■*'.  iii.  4<VJ-4ftj). 

If  we  institute  a  direct  and  careful  comparison  be- 
twacn  the  Biblical  and  the  ecdesiaatical  miracka,  we 
And,  be<dee  matter  of  Act,  aa  to  the  ocrt^ity  of 

the  thinsr  and  the  reasons  of  credibility,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  ftirce  and  efticacy  of  the  former 
and  a  rontirmafion  of  that  for  which  it  is  produced, 
while  it  ia  not  ao  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  "  Those . 
BUtKeal  nifadea,"  anya  Bntler,  "weia  gcnaraUy  rery  1 
t>ene(iria]  to  hutiuin  nature,  doing  tnigilty  oflleea  of 
kindness  towards  those  who  were  the  ant;}ecta  of 
them.  sMcYi  as  ht  alin^'  the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  restor- 
ing the  deaf|  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  etc;  all  which 
bore  an  aaeetlent  proporthm  to  the  great  dcaign  of  re- 
deereing  and  saving  mankind.  And  if  at  any  time 
there  were  any  mixture  of  severity  in  the  very  act,  Mich 
as  striking  some  dead  by  a  word  spok*  ii.  or  pnttinK 
others  in  the  immediate  pomession  of  the  devil  by  ex- 
aniBMinicatton ;  yet  was  even  this  done  either  in  kind- 
mm  to  pa■tcrily^  by  flxin^  in  tha  flrrt  imtitntitNi  of 


things,  one  or  two  standing  pillars  of  salt,  that  might 
Ik-  fur  example  and  admonition  to  after-age;",  agniiiht 
some  practices  that  might  otherwise  in  time  disMtroy 
Christianity;  aa,  in  the  lirst  initanee,  of  AnaiHaa  and 
Sapphira,  againat  the  sin  of  hypocrisy;  or  else  to  w.me 
g<M»d  purpnaea  for  the  persons  themselves,  as  in  the  loft 
in?tiii)ce  .if  ex(N)mmunication ;  so  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
cestuous iK'rson,  it  was  adjudged  by  Paul,  'to  deliver 
Mch  a  one  unto  Satan  for  the  deatfoetion  of  the  fleah, 
that  the  spirit  may  lie  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Ix»rd  ,h  - 
sus'  (1  Cor.  v,  b).  None  of  these  miracles  were  such 
iiM'les*,  ludicrous  actions  as  the  Romish  authors  have 
tiUetl  their  histories  with ;  such  as  tl^t  of  St.  Beriuui^ 
who^  'being  under  full  sail  fur  France,  and  half  hia  Toy* 
age  over,  finding  he  had  fiirgot  something,  walks  oot 
upon  the  BPS,  and  returns  back  dr>-shnd ;'  such  as  St.Mo- 
chua,  by  his  prayer  and  staff  liinderiii^;  the  poor  Inmbs 
from  sucking  their  dams,  when  they  were  running  to- 
warils  thepi  with  full  apjietites;  such,  again^  aa  St. 
Francis  bespeaking  the  ass  in  the  kind  compcllation  of 
brother, 'to  stand  quiet  till  he  had  done  preaching,  and 
not  di>turl)  iIk'  solemnity  and  such  as  .St.  Fiiiintius 
kci'ping  the  c.ilf  from  the  cow,  that  they  should  n<  iihtr 
of  them  move  towanls  one  onother ;  such,  in  n  word,  as 
St.  FrimianuB  and  St.  Buadanus,  sporting  their  miraclca 
with  each  other,  as  if  they  had  the  power  given  them 
for  no  other  end  rm  im  re  trial  of  skill,  or  some  f>retty 
diversion  of  bystanders  i  .Vof».«,  p.  262-258).  The  hrt- 
r*(iry  (q.v.)  teems  with  descriptionaof  allnanacrof  bIp 
racidoua  manifestations,  but  we  bara  aai  loon  ia  aniip 
merate  otbeia  here,  and  mtNt  refer  tha  wadatto  it  and 

to  Klliott  { Ihliiiritliun  ifI{nmaniftii,it,flU-HS\  On 
the  most  imf>ortant  soK^allcd  miracles  claimed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  roo<ieni  days,  see  the  articlei  8t. 
Fbaxcu;  Holt  Coat  or  Takvaa;  Sr.  Jamuawi»; 
Lovania ;  XAvnit,  etc  See  also  SfPsaamtoK ;  Vis* 

lONH. 

It  api>ear8,  moreover,  from  the  writings  of  many  <lis- 
tinguished  Roman  Catholic  authors  that  the  ]H.«t-Ni- 
cene  niraclea  are  not  generally  accepted.  Thus  I'cter, 
abbot  of  Clony,  aa  Ibr  back  aa  the  18th  century,  sayi: 
"  Vou  know  how  much  those  Church  .«onnets  grieve 
me"  (lib.  v,  J-^jntf.  xxix).  lie  mentions  one  of  IkiKHlict 
which  he  declares  contained  no  less  than  twenty-four 
lieai  Lndovicaa  Vives^  speaking  of  the  Ltgmda  A  ano^ 
**  How  mwoftbT  both  of  Uod  and  man  is  the 


sK>ry  of  thf  ir  saints,  whirli,  I  <!<>  not  know  why,  was 
called  the  (inlden  1^'gend,  it  having  been  written  by 
i»ne  who  had  an  iron  mouth  and  a  l<  adin  heart"  ilih,  ii, 
Dt  Cumpt.  Art^  in  fine).  And  Espendua  dcdarea: 
"  No  stable  ia  ftdler  of  dung  than  their  legenda  an  of 

fnlil'  s"  ( iVi  2  Tim.  ir,  fj'.'2\'\.    These  authorities 

tni)4lit  lie  iiinltiplied  to  n  great  extent.  W'e  must  con- 
tent oiiTM-lves  with  a  few  of  the  leading  mindu  since  the 
reformatory  ideas  took  root  in  the  Church  of  Bome. 
Flrat  among  thcae  we  most  plaea  the  hamed  French 

chancellor  tliTson,  of  T'nris  University,  who,  when,  in 
tlie  Council  of  Constance,  the  canonization  of  St.  Bridget 
(q.  v.)  was  proi>o9e<l,  thus  spnke  out :  '•  It  cannot  he  saitt 
how  much  ibis  curiosity  for  knowing  future  and  bidden 
thinffa,  and  ftir  aedng  miradea  and  peHbrming  then, 
liath  deluded  most  persons,  and  eonstontly  turned  thcni 
away  from  true  religion.  Hence  all  those  siip< rstitions 
among  llir  jnople  which  destroy  the  Chri-stian  religion, 
while,  like  the  Jews,  they  only  seek  a  sign,  exhibiting 
to  imagea  the  worship  due  to  God,  and  attaching  their 
faith  to  men  yet  uncanonixed,  and  to  apocryphal  writ^ 
ings.  more  than  to  the  Scriptures  themselves." 

In  the  l^itti  I'eutiirv  the  iipp<  «rnni  <•  i  1  ii  rl\  nl  to  the 
FraiKiAcan  visiutuiry  in  the  jierson  of  bt.  Catharine  of 
Sleima  as  the  champion  of  the  mora  powerful  Dominip 
cans,  provoked  the  following  utterance  from  cardinal 
Cajeiaii,  utterly  nullifying  the  former  declarations  of 
the  Church  in  her  favor:  "It  is  nllegid,"  he  writes 
'  that  St.  Uriilgtt  hail  a  n^velation  that  the  lilessed  Vir- 
gin was  preaer\-c^  from  original  sin.  But  the  prubabU- 
ity  of  thla  opiaUn  ia  vciy  akndcr,  ibr  it  ia  oppoaad  to 
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very  many  Mint-s  and  none  of  those  alloireil  were  them-  I 
selves  canoiiizt'tl.  To  St.  Hri<l>;<'t,  iiinriMX  cr,  we  may 
c>|i|M>iie  Su  l.'Atharinc  of  Sieniin,  w  ho  said  that  the  coii- 
Irary  doctrine  had  been  rcvtali  d  lo  lur,  as  the  arch- 
biihop  of  Florenee  idalM  io  tli«  lint  put  of  his  Summa. 
And  St.  Catharine  wooM  mmh  to  deflerve  f^naier  credit, 

bj'i'aii^i-  \v  JiH  I  'ni/i  li  liki-  tlir  oltiir  while 
Su  Ithdget  was  caiiiiiu/.<-i|  in  ilit-  |nTi<Ki  i>r  I  hi'  M'tii>rii, 
during  Ibe  obedience  of  Uouifacc  iX,  in  whicli  therr 
«M  no  carUun  and  uodoublcd  pope."  Funlier  ou  be 
adda  the  fktat  word* :  **  Kew  rerelationa  afiCMmit  so  many 
Saints  and  nncii'iit  <li»ctMr-'  iim-l  >•  >  iii  to  tlio  w'm-  to  hriii;: 
in  an  aagvl  of  Satan  tran-slurtiu'tl  into  an  an^^el  of  light, 
to  bring  in  faticios  and  even  tignienta.  Theae,  truly, 
with  the  iQi^allod  miraciea  which  are  ciipd  in  this  canae, 
an  rather  for  old  women  than  for  the  holy  xy  nod,  whence 
I  do  not  di-ctn  thorn  worthy  of  mention."  "Tluro 
need  of  |;rcat  caution,  '  writes  this  great  divine,  "  tirM 
on  account  of  the  miiaclo  Hsdf,  inasiDiicti  as  Satan 
transforms  hioaself  into  an  ai^^el  of  light,  and  can  work 
many  sifi^s  and  wonders,  ioeli  as  we  mii;ht  deem  that 
none  but  (loil  cmiM  work — ns  work*  of  h(a!iiiir.  pmuer 
over  tlie  clfineiils,  anil  the  like.  Ileiitv  it  is  siiid  that 
Aiiti<'liri>t  will  perform  so  many  miracles  in  tlie  sigh! 
of  men  that,  if  it  were  possible,  be  would  deoeiTe  the 
reiydeet  thenaelvea.  Secondly,  there  is  need  of  cau- 
tioii  oil  tlio  j^ronml  of  illiisinn-.  ns  happens  in  the  case 
ol  proj>hesyiiif;s.  Thirdly,  it  may  lie  iirjied  that  feij^ia 
(according  to  1  Cor,  xiv,  and  Su  tin  gory.  //"?«,  x)  are 
given  to  the  unbelieving,  and  not  tu  believers;  while 
to  the  Chareh  as  (Uthfi^  and  not  nnfaitMid,  are  given 
the  pmphetieal  and  apoRtoIieal  revclatimis.  Hence  the 
way  of  hiifiis  .  .  .  uiilejsM  not  merely  a  womier,  but  a 
true  and  indisputable  miracle,  is  wrought  before  the 
Koman  Church  ia  the  most  evident  manner,  ooght  not 
to  determine  anj  donUftd  deetrtnei  and  the  reason  is, 
bcoaune  wo  have  from  Gt»d  an  ordinary  way  for  the  de- 
tenniiiation  of  mattcni  of  fuuii  ;  uitomui  ii  that  if  an 
angel  from  heaven  were  to  ^.■ly  anyiliiii^  (.•onlmr)'  lo 
this  ordinary  way  be  ought  not  to  be  believed  (Uid.  i,  i 
8).  Add  to  this  that  the  nliadea  received  bjr  tbe| 
Church  in  the  canonization  of  aaint!*,  whieh  are  most 
authentic  of  all,  are  not,  inasmuc  h  a-s  they  r^'st  on  hu- 
man testimony,  alis-duti  ly  ei  rt;iin  (for  it  is  written, 
'Every  luan  is  a  liar  );  alihoujjh  they  may  be  certain 
afUT  a  human  manner.  Ikit  the  certainty  of  the  Chria- 
tisn  faith  ought  not  to  be  certain  afker  a  human  man- 
ner, but  ought  to  luvc  alUigether  an  infallible  evidence 
such  Its  ho  Iminan  Ix'inL,'.  Imt  miK  (I.nl,  can  produce. 
Hence  the  apostle  I'etcr,  alter  giving  his  own  teittimony 
to  the  heavenly  voice  beard  hf  him  in  the  tranafigura- 
tkm  of  our  Lncdf  as  a  human  evidence,  subjoins :  'And 
we  have  a  more  sure  won!  of  pn>fjhecy,'  adding  that 
'rrophroy  came  not  by  tlie  will  of  man.'  Wlierefori- 
certainty  in  the  Juiiicial  determination  of  the  things 
of  faith  must  be  obtained  bv  divine  and  not  hgrhmnan 
Matimony"  (De  ComuptiomB.  V,  M,  cap.  i). 

We  can  even  go  ta  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  and  learn 
frmn  SMme  i(f  its  ini'nmlx-nts  n  like  dis|nrii(icin  In  iuninre. 
or  even  to  reject  the  miraeuioun  mainfestatiutw  in  the 
Church.  Thus  |>o|ie  Gregory  XI,  having  U-en  pennad- 
cd  by  the  propbeciea  of  St^'catbaiiue  of  Sienna  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  from  Avignon,  ''when  on  hia  death-bed, 
and  having  in  his  hand^  the  .sacred  1im  ly  of  Clirist.  pro- 
tested before  all  that  they  ought  to  beware  of  human 
beings,  whether  male  or  female,  speaking  under  pretence 
of  religion  the  vbiona  of  their  own  brain.  For  by  these 
(he  Mid)  he  was  led  away;  and,  setting  aside  the  rca- 

sonnbl'-  advice  of  his  own  iK-ojile,  had  drc, n  himM  lf 
and  the  Church  to  tlie  verge  of  an  imnniient  Mrliism, 
uule-u  her  merciful  Spouse,  Je»u.s,  fthoulil  save  her," 
which  the  dreadful  result  too  clearly  proved  (Geneo. 
Dt  Hxnm.  I/oetrinanim,  pt.  ii,  consid.  iii).  Nor  need 
pope  llcnedict  XIV  U>  fori,'  .! ten.  His  ultiTances  are 
dearly  laid  down  in  iiis  great  «ork  on  the  Camndzation 
l/if  SaiitU  (lib.  iv,  ch.  xxxi,  <>  '2l-'2't). 

If  from  these  celebrated  Uomisb  aulhoritieo  m 


down  to  our  own  day,  we  find  bishop  Mihier,  who  it 
liiinself  an  arlv.Hate  of  the  diKiriiie,  yet  a  ItiilTtiiij,;  "'thst 
a  vast  number  of  incredible  and  falae  min-u-les  as  wcU 
as  other  fables,  have  been  fclged  by  some  and  believed 
by  other  Chtholies  an  cvenr  age  of  tha  Church,  inc4ad> 
ing  that  of  the  spnstlaa  I  cgna  ...  In  rejecting  the 
.\'ir,a  of  JaeelMa  di  Vooigine,  the  Sj/tculim 
of  Viacentuis  ItcUuacensia,  the  SavUt"  Lirrt  of  the  pa- 
Irician  Melaphraste»,  and  itcorea  of  itimilar  legeiMk^ 
stuffed  as  I  bey  are  with  rdationa  of  miracles  of  every 
di^ription"  ( AWo^Osafrofwiy.  Lrtt.xxvii.p.  176, 176)- 

It  i-,  however,  by  means  to  l>e  inferred  fnmi  what 
we  have  said  that  these  miraculous  cxhibiliun»  are  cihi* 
fined  to  the  Church  of  l{(»me.  The  Protesuntt  have 
now  and  then  propheta  and  visionarica  who  claim  su- 
pematoral  power.  Bat  while  the  ruilwumil  Chwvh 
has  always  diseanlod  the  author*^,  or  at  Icuat, untler  the 
mn»l  favorable  eireumslnnces,  has  refused  to  acmrd  lo 
8*ich  exhibitions  any  divine  origin,  the  Church  of  UuoM 
clearly  teaches  tlwt  these  things  aie  en  to  be.  Uenea^ 
oeeaaionaliy,  sects  departing  tnm  the  Oinith  of  Room 
have  tried  tn  <stnl>li'-h  their  authority  by  miraculoal 
higns  and  workti.  Thus  some  of  the  persecuted  J/tntrm- 
uh  avaiifldtheBiselvee  of  the  ntility  of  nxMlem  miracles 
fur  the  purpoae  of  pnpagating  a  new  doctrine  or  derid- 
ing a  oontroverted  one,  and  had  neeme  to  the  mme 
wea[nins  nf  defence  agaitist  their  implacable  adversarii-^ 
Fram^ois  tie  Paris,  the  son  of  an  advocate  of  the  I'arha- 
ment  of  Paris,  became  in  this  sense  the  a|M><>tle  of  the 
Jansenist  doctrine,  and  the  praphct  against  the  fatnnns 
bull  IJnigenitus.  Hia  hoHiiHB  and  mottlllcation  of  lift, 
.nnd  the  n'/ictton  of  public  opinion  after  the  cruel  jwr-*-- 
eutions  of  the  Jesuitj*,  greatly  fav«>red  the  nucces^  o(  lii* 
claim  to  work  miracles,  which,  according  to  hU  bioi/rii- 
pbers,  was  proved  both  in  bis  lilie  and  at  bis  tomb  aAcr 
death,  in  a  degree  that  few  cammhted  aafaita  have  at- 
tained to.  The  learned  reviewer  ef  his  life,  in  the  /icfO 
h'.nidilortim  of  Ix'ipsic,  menMy  concludes  fmm  his  hi^ 
tory  thai  the  city  of  Paris  was  tilled  ni  the  time  with 
the  fuUowen  of  Jansenitus  and  that  th^  were  com- 
pdled  to  appeal  thoo  to  the  poputar  sopenlitioa  in  et^ 
der  to  lc*!»eii  the  persecutions  of  tlie  .le<uif«.  and  in  a 
manner  to  att.n'k  them  with  their  own  weapons.  l  he!>e 
miracles  chiefly  involvcil  |R>wers  of  healing  and  rrators- 
tion  of  outward  faculties,  and  bore  (if  true)  a  much 
doeer  nsemUanea  to  the  healing  gifts  which  inanga- 
rateil  Christianity  than  to  the  senseless  and  aimle.^ 
woniler*  of  medirt'val  miracle-working.  Hut  the  ix>nta- 
gion  which  was  thus  sjin-ad  over  the  Chnrcli,  ajid 
throughout  almost  every  age,  was  by  no  means  coo- 
flned  lo  tha  Ronsan  Cbnneh,  ita  oidaa  or  diionlefSb 

Though  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  in  thait 
l»old  appeal  "lo  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  had 
tr»'nt«Hl  the  visions  and  miracles  u|Min  which  the  in- 
ner power  of  Kome  had  been  built  with  as  little  cere- 
mony aa  they  treated  the  liirged  decretals  on  whidi  her 
external  p4>wer  had  been  carried  up  in  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  not  long  l>ef<>re  the  old  l<ive  vt 
the  nuirvellous.  and  the  inextingin>liril.le  I.miumih:  after 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  visions  and  tevelatiuns  which  had 
been  so  abundantly  enjoyetl  but  a  little  before,  extended 
into  the  chuiches  of  the  Kefornuition.  But  the  occa- 
sion of  their  ap|>earance  w  as  different  altogether  from 
that  whirli  li::d  e\  <iked  it  in  the  lionian  Church,  thrnigh 
by  a  Mugular  e<>inci<leuce  the  scene  of  the  Protestant 
and  of  the  Komisli  revelations  was  the  same.  The 
province  of  Dauphiny,  which  gave  a  birthplace  to  the 
peasant  visimuiries  of  Halette,  was  alao,  in  an  earlier 
day,  till-  naii  \  c  c  nuilry  of  Isabel  Vincent,  whow  mirac- 
ulous preachings  in  her  aleep  and  ecstatic  visions  en* 
luietl  the  faith  of  the  good  and  leanicd  M.  Joriea,and 
produced  from  him  aa  energetic  and  not  ineloqnettt  ap- 
peal In  behalf  of  modem  mirarleR.  The  very  title  of 
]\h  treatix'  in  it>  r:ij1i-<ii  dresn  is  almost  as  aenaatiooal 
as  a  novel  of  .Miss  Hraddon  :  Tht  Ilrjlirtiofu  of  the  m>- 
errwl  and  learned  M.  JmiiU  V[nm  the  ttrawje  and  aw- 
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Alois  M  DoHpkinK  trko  tter  mux  Frhruarf  last  kath 
$miff  Ptahu:,  prtiyr<l,  prraeked,  and  prophrriid  atmtl  tkr 
prrt*m/  Timri  in  hrr  Ti 


Ih 


Jul  and  jHirtrntom  Tru>iijMitnf/s  uml  fitit/iitij  oJ~ I'mIiha 


bU  letter  is  given  hf  an  exikd  miaistcr,  bearing  the 
pqually  miifRwtive  name  of  Marat. 

iivcr  to  < '.i  niiaiiy,  we  litnl  tliat  the  o<infn;rion 
of  new  rvvclatioii.4  aii<l  pr.niliii  us  ha<l  spread  itM-lf  in 


that  vtrr  heard  by  thountmit  im  the  air  in  moMf  Partt  '  ihp  cantern  part  iif  Khv  rmpire  at  aii  earlier  p*ri<Hl  in  the 
^  France  m  ike  I'tar  1666,    Net  mined  into  Ufe  in  |  \7ih  century.   Temporuiljr  witli  the  mystical  md  hif 

rogiyphical  mtem  of  Jacob  BKhme,  there  jprann  up  in 

Silesia  aiii!  S.im'iiv  ihr  cotriiatt'  rr\*  l;itii>ii»  of  Kotlcr, 
I'raliit/..  ami  (  lin-iitia  I'lMiiaiovia, all  liaviii(;a  iKilitiial 
ratluT  thaii  f.tn.  tl\  rt  li;;ioi)!<  character,  and  foTctHlin;* 
the  final  triumph  of  I'roleaUntiimi  in  the  «inpiK,and 
the  regenenrien  of  ChriMianiiy.  by  the  orerthimr  of 
ilu>  Human  [m>\vit.  Ki.ti,  r,  (i.ruiii.it.  ly  f..r  },]<  licad, 
c^i'aiK-d  into  l.u>iati«,  >\li<  ri'  .Hiinie  nolik-nu  n  nf  inllucnce 
iHM'auK-  his  a<lh<  n  ntfi.  Drabitx,  not  so  fortunate,  lost 
bia  bead  at  i're»bur)^  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  whoni 


the  boaom  of  Rome,  and  nooridied  aa  the  viatons  of 

I^iiirifr*  arid  Salotte  l>y  a  |ir'u-fithrMHl  too  deeply  in- 
U-ri.>.ii(i  in  the  .>iufC8.i  dl  ilu-  iui|Hi.«i(i<>n,  the  rri)tcAlant 
Wiindi  rs  »jiriii_'  iiitu  a  vi^<»n>u»  and  sturdy  existenri- 
out  of  the  terrible  hot-bed  of  crueUy  and  persecutiun 
which  Che  rerocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantca  bad  pro- 

(hiiH-d  in  every  iin»\  ince  of  France,  and  w  liich,  in  the 
mure  inia^inalivi-  reci""  nf  the  Mtuth,  Imre  ("trance  anil 
exotic  friiiti.  Tlio  vi.<ioii.4  of  the  |M>or  kIu  pherde.sH  and 
her  preachings  were  little  more,  in  (act,  than  the  broken 


aad  wild  leooOeetieoa  of  the  Ftatcataat  aenrieea  tbea  ao  hia  visioiia  liad  a  somewhat  tieaaoaablt  aspect ;  while 


mielly  pnihibited— prophecies  of  future  trials  or  deliv- 
erani-» !»  Ix  in;;  intenniiij^lcd  with  her  ncrnioiis  in  the 
same  manner  a>  they  liail  lUtuhthM  kxH-n  liy  tlie  exih-ii 
and  often  martyred  pastors  of  that  periotl  of  bitter  per- 
aecution,  whose  Jiidgiiieiit^  **tlMiigh  of  a  hmg  tiBHv**  waa 
read  in  the  drea<ifui  anarchy  of  the  fint  Kevolutioili  and 
serau  hariily  fully  ended  in  our  own  ilay. 

The  enixhing  out  of  a  rational  faith  was  followe<l  hy 
the  rise  of  the  school  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  and  it 
well  might  ahame  the  advocatea  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  errry  age  to  find  that  the  proBcribed  infi<lel  was  the 
first  tn  bring  to  junicc,  or,  rather.  tt»  puhlie  reiirohation. 
the  judfiea  who,  .it  tie  instigation  of  the  J*  -iiii-^,  -<>  hor- 
ribly tortured  and  murdered  the  poor  silk-mercer  of 
Toidoaaa,  Calaa,  wboae  only  crime,  like  that  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Thorn  in  a  sifmewhat  earlier  day,  was  his  tirm 
aiwl  consistent  ProteManti^m.  The  wiHuierfnl  sttunds 
in  the  air  — which  were  te.slilied  hy  so  ninny  ihonsanil-s. 
and  dc-6cribed  in  a  public  letter  by  ii,  de  l(e8»e,a  pastor 
who  bad  axitrired  to  escape  from  his  prison  to  Lau- 
aanne — might  perhaps  l>o  referred,  without  charge  of 
scepticism,  to  the  effecta  of  this  dreadful  persecution 
n]>on  the  niind-^  nnii  the  ner\es  of  ii-.  wretched  and 
h<tmele(<a  victim.%  of  whom  it  might  well  be  said,  in  the 
wortU  of  I*aul,*^They  were  slain  with  the  sword;  they 
wandered  mboat  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-ekins;  being 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  they  wamlcrrd  in  detnerts, 
and  ill  in^iiniains,  and  in  <Ien.4.  and  in  eaves  of  the 
earth."  Indeed,  some  even  ima(;ine<|.  as  .M.  de  Iksae 
tcUa  ua,  that  the  wonderful  sounds  wliich  were  heard 
bg:  ao  aaaaj  wna  but  tbe  nnging  of  the  poor  exilea  met 
tof;ech«r  fn  wooda  or  tn  eaves;  but  the  variety  of  places 
ill  which  he  himsc-If  lieard  the.*e  mysteriout  harmonies 
soon  convinced  him  that  so  simple  a  ndutiun  of  them 
In  vain  the  ear-witnesses  of  these  plu  - 


Poniatovin.  more  f.irniuate  than  either,  closed  her  reve- 
lations hy  marry nii;  tlie  tutor  of  tbe  son  of  the  king  of 
IVdiemia,  and  tlie  threefold  revelations,  thoufch  intro- 
duced with  much  pfHop  and  circumstanoe,  aitd  with  a 
vaat  nnmber  of  eurieoa  iOwtntiona  of  the  dreama  and 
vinons  in  whicli  they  were  disclosed,  by  the  fainaua 
Amos  Comeniiis.  fell  siill-ltom  on  the  worhi,  and  have 
now  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  curious,  on  the  (ground 
of  their  rarity  and  of  the  gTatesi}ue  ingenuity  of  their 
pictorial  wpwaentatiena.  (Two  oditlaaa  of  these  lev^ 
elations.  both  in  4fo.  a(if>eared  under  the  editorship  of 
Oimeniiis.  The  fomn-r  is  called  /."s  ir>  Tmthrif,  the 
latter  Ijit  >•  Trfi'liiin.  A  copy  of  one  of  the-e  was 
burned  with  Urabitz  after  he  was  beheaded  at  i'res- 
buiigi  Both  editiona  are  very  rare.)  In  Weatem  Oci^ 
many  they  were  almost  unknown,  and  it  is  memorahio 
that  almost  all  the  prophets  and  mystics  of  Central  Kii- 
ro|>e  Islonp-il  to  that  mixeil  Tenti  nie  and  Sclavonic 
race  which  jieoples  the  eastern  frontier  lands  of  the  em- 
pire. Hut,  though  (rerinany  contributed  so  little  to 
the  visiunary  lore  of  Euro|>e  at  this  period  in  a  direct 
manner,  it  had  pnKluced  a  system  of  mystical  divinity 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  many  rmure'  visions  and 
ecstasies.  The  wild  theology  or  ibeociopbyi  or  what^ 
ever  else  it  might  be  called,  of  Jaeob  BtAime^  waa  a 
fruitful  soil  for  the  growth  of  new  revelations  and 
prophecies,  and  mifiht  well  prepare  the  mind  it  ol>- 
scureil  for  thv  tn  i-i  -larilin^'  ,t[  |mritions  of  the  heiii;;-* 
of  another  «MrM.  I  he  wriiinj;.s  of  this  celebrate*!  cn- 
tbuaiast,  forhidilen  and  suppressed  in  his  own  country, 
foond  vent  in  Itolland  and  England.  The  mystidsm 
of  Jane  Leade  (q.  v.)  and  her  followers,  the  Pkiladet' 
p/ii'iiii  (<[.  V  I.  Ilie  </nieti-in  of  Molina  (q.  v.),  arc  sub- 
jeciH  for  consideration  in  tlie  article  Mvstk  ism.  But 
it  may  net  be  amisi^  In  this  place,  to  call  attention  to  the 


wen  taken  to  prison  (uf  ticclaring  them,  and  j  singuUr  contrast  between  tbe  Human  Catholic  miradea, 
IbiMdden  to  say  anything  about  them  agaiiL  The  wit-  visions,  and  revelations,  and  those  of  the  Proteetant 


ni.-sAc^  multiplied  more  and  more.  Siinetinies  the  sounds 
Were  like  those  of  a  trumitet,  and  bad  a  warlike  charac- 
ter; at  other  times  they  an  deaeribad  aa  oomUning  t  he 
•eat  ravishing  sttaina  olT  baimonv ;  sometimes  they 
were  heatd  by  day,  sometimes,  agam,  at  night, "  but  in 
the  iii^'lit  in  more  clear  aiicl  distinct  manner  than  in 
the  day"  (Jurieti,  HrjUctiunt,  p.  3<»).  "The  trun)[>et 
alwaya  aauHla  as  if  an  amy  wire  going  to  eha^fe,  and 
the  harmony  ia  like  tha  ceopoMtion  of  many  Taioe% 
and  of  an  infinite  number  of  musical  faMtraments.**  **  1 
do  Ix  lii-ve."  adds  the  gnKxl  (tastor,  who  found  it  more 
ea^y  to  interpret  the  sign  than  to  account  for  it.  "tlint 
the  trumpet  ia  a  sign  of  a  cruel  war  that  will  I"  m  ele 


worUL  While  the  fonner  are  always  inv..kt  d  in  order  to 
found  some  new  ami  uiuliaeovered  system  of  worship  or 
object  of  su|M'r>iition,  the  latter  have  a  very  practical 
endf  and  stand  ia  dwa  ounnaetian  with  holineaa  of  life, 
which  modem  Roman  rerelationa  tend  so  little  to  pro- 

mote.  .fane  1.4'ade's  revelations  had  a  really 

Christian  moral,  which  cannot  in  any  sense  lx<  atiirmed 
of  the  wonders  of  Ixainhs  or  1^  .Salette,  and  of  the  mir> 
adea  with  which,  as  Ur.  Newman  affirmed,  the  Koman 
Church  is  hung  about  on  every  side.  **The  Anirlo- 
Saxoii  nature,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Ih  hi-h  «>inirlii  f</ 
lirritw  I  July,  1X73,  p.  '.<7\ "does  not  oiteii  indulge  in 
visions,  but  when  it  d(Ks  they  s<^^'m  to  partake  of  that 


in  a  littla  time,  and  that  the  harnNny  cornea  from  the  practical  character  which  t)elungs  to  the  nee.  No 
BMrnth  of  angela,  who,  to  put  our  enemiea  to  the  last  doubt  some  Rood  may  have  arisen  even  fhma  Mrs.  Leade 


confusion,  thunder  out  the  praises  of  (io(l  at  a  time 
when  these  wretched  men  forbid  it  to  n-fomusl  Chris- 
tians.'* The  outbreak  of  the  French  Kevolulion,  and 
tha  overthrow  of  the  Church  just  a  century  after,  would 
aeeai  to  verify,  thoagh  at  a  kter  date,  the  interpreta- 

I  of  the  p-wr  exile,  win -so  fell<iw-n  itness  was  a  "Sif  tir 


and  her  I'liiUrl-  l/J,l'ii,  S,>n,t>i  in  its  various  liraiiches  in 
thai  age  of  spiritual  iie.i.iiie--N  in  which  her  lot  was  cast. 
I'lHisibly  even  now  we  iii.i\  l><-  deriving  some  advantage 
from  the  example  and  tbe  labors  of  this  aged  entbuai- 
asf,  even  aa  the  decayed  vegetation  of  an  eariier  year 
may  have  contributed  to  the  frnit fulness  of  onr  own. 
,  probably  one  of  the  family  of  the  ntartyr  of  a '  The  I'hiladelphian  Society  seems  but  a  short  time  to 
dij}  iriiiia  tka  taaiiinMqr  to  tba  anthantkity  of  i  bare  annrived  ita  Ibundim  tboogh  tbe  nmificatiena 
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of  it  wen  •»  «xt«iid«d|  and  in  tenpomy  aueoMi  to  k> 
nunfcablb   But  matwiOulaiduig  the  neeeta  «{f  «UidMi- 

rUt  (tnil  pr'  timh  rs  to  niiniriiliiua  pvwtr*,  both  M  NmS- 
aval  aitd  /iMtkrn  timts,  it  ainnut  be  ilenitd  that  tAe  cur- 
reU  Vjfftiduig  in  the  general  buJy  uf  the  Church  hat  run 
itmigljf  md  tttadUj/  agaiiut  tkeir  preUnnontt  end  that 
even  thoae  which  had  been  attribated  io  a  divine  in- 
fluence in  the  bcpinniiii;.  have  often  Iweu  refeirtHl  to  a 
diabuiical  inspiration  in  tiic  eml.  Kur  wait  this  tbc 
OOly  IMHtil  to  which  iniracU-ni<>Mgen«  an<l  viiioaariea 
wen  expoeed.  lio  long  aa  they  fell  in  with  the  ruling 
power,  and  flattered  the  pR^niueea  or  the  tastee  of  tlie 
day,  nil  ^\  .'!s  well  with  iheni.  St.  Rridiifet,  wIiom'  bitter 
dunuiK  iaiioiL'^  a);ain.<  the  criiae;)  of  the  murt  of  Hume 
made  her  the  poiiular  saint  of  ihos.-  wim  l<H>k(d  f«r 
their  refunoatiun  during  the  great  acbiAoi,  or  who  be- 
gan that  difllcalt  work  at  Constance,  woaM  have  been 
hanilfd  ov<t  to  Satan  in  the  il:iy  whi-n  tlii'  'Curi.i'  wa:* 
again  ^e^to^ed  in  all  xis  uld  delurmity,  and  only  pledged 
to  •  reform  wiiich  it  never  attempted  to  cany  out. 
Nicholas  Uulwendurf,  whoM  Kvehukma  «gainat  Home 
wen  tittendt  unhappily  for  himaelf,  In  the  OouncU  of 

BnHle;,  and  wen  nixed  up  with  the  old  here!«y  of  the 
Millenarians, expiated  for  ihetn  at  the  stake;  while  the 
pi>or  munk  whose  revelations  and  pntphecics  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Dominican,  Nyder,  waa  found  to  have  de- 
rived his  inapintion,  or,  nttier,  hit  diaboKe  ponewien, 
from  linving  awallowi-il  Mie  ikvil  tlirmitth  (greedily  de- 
Vourui|4  a  most  temi>tin^'  cauluiuwi  r  in  (he  •garden  of 
the  moivastery  without  sayin;;  (irace— ■  nvidi*  l  omi-ilit, 
ac  damonem  ignoranter  deglutiviu'  Another  monk, 
who  had  a  levebtion  which  led  him  to  fomd  a  new  or- 
der, of  which  he  a^Mmeil  the  pivenuncnt,  itn  urred 
botlily  as  well  a'*  spiritual  destruction — 'incineraiius  e^<t 
rector  cum  rc;;ul.i.'  The  presumption  of  diat>olic  intlu- 
euce  waa,  however,  not  leea  decisive  in  I'roteitant  l^og- 
land  than  in  Itome  itaelf,  and  the  groteaqae  hiatory  of 
the  Sartjf  Demomadc,  or  8atm'$  ttrtu^  and  drtml/ul 
ActUnu  m  and  about  the  Perunn  nf  Riehard  DugtUiU,  in 
1G1>7,  cxhihitM  Itic  jH^jiiilar  .inpi T.-^tition  in  the  ftdleM  de- 
gree. Tbia  poor  creature,  who  sccroa  to  have  been  an 
epileptic  patient,  fortunately  cecaped  the  Roman  onleal, 
fur  we  read  that  he  was  '  iltspoMCMwd  by  (lod'a  blcsi<in}; 
on  the  fastings  and  prayers  of  diven  miniatcra  and  ]>eo- 
ple.*  It  hail  been  well  if  the  spiritual  authorities  of 
Ltuuniea  ami  Ia  Saletie,  instead  of  'believing  overA- 
•|)iril,'  had  '  disp<isaes(ied'  the  |XK>r  visionary  |>easants 
of  their  fond  conceit,  instead  of  instituting  pil|;rimages 
for  the  canonization  of  so  foolish  a  story.**  Well  inii^ht 
they  have  fallen  hack  from  the  visiniis  nm!  niirrn  l<  s  nf 
a  darker  age  upon  that  great  and  la!<t  revilaiioii  of  tjixl 
to  man,  thon  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth,  that  "pure 
and  living  precept  of  Uod'a  Word,  which,  without  more 
addition^  nay,  with  the  forbidding  of  them,  hath  within 
itself  tin-  iiiiiiiii->  nf  cti-riMl  lilV.  tlic  ciiil  of  all  our  wca- 
ris«jine  laliotM  anii  all  our  sustJiining  hopes"  (^Miilon,  On 
PreUtlical  Kpiif  tpucy  ).  The'  question  of  «'ele>iastical 
miracles  was  slightly  touched  by  Speitoer  in  his  notes 
on  Ori;/<n  itf/aintt  Celmu,  and  mon  fully  hy  \jc  ^loinc; 
but  did  not  attract  ijeiicral  attention  till  Midilli  tiui  pnb- 
lislied  his  famous  Frtt  Inquiry  ^174ii).  Several  replies 
were  writieti  by  Uodwell  (JuiAir),  Chapman,  Qninh, 
etc.,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  attraetea  mtieb  perma- 
nent attention.    Some  good  remarks  on  the  general 

sulijcct  .1,-,-iir  ill  .(.irliirs  /'' ;.iarl:.i  mi  '  I-  -itr'tii  <i!  Ili.'- 
torif,  and  iu  Waxtiurton's  Julian.  Thin  mntrovcr^y  has 
aleo  of  late  years  been  reo]M-ned  l<y  Dr.  Newman,  in 
an  csaay  on  auroejM^  originally  pretixeil  to  a  transla- 
tion of  Fleury'i  KrrlesituHeai  UuUity,  and  since  repub- 
lished in  a  separate  forui. 

See,  iK-sides,  Klliott;  t'ramp,  Trrt-tinol  nf  I'ojwrti  ; 
Hodge,  Itiviniiy;  Forsyth,  M/Zy,  ii,  l"'t  nj.;  Rum'  ia 
the  iiUh  Veiaurf,  i,  4U,  titf;  ii.  806;  iii,  m  sq.;  Lady 
Morton,  Italy,  ii.  8M;  iii.  189:  Graham,  Tirw  MotahiT 
Hr  sii'-i,,; .  cti-..  p.  ill;  ^liildleton,  Lfdir  /'loin  linuif' : 
bout  hey,  l  iiviicitr  KccUtia  Atiffiicatue,  p.  126  aq.;  illan- 

co  Wbiti^  Poor  Mait»  PrtttrnMm  agauM  Poptrgt  p. 


90;  Bnnmlee,  Letttrt  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Contro9fr- 
tft  Bnnd,  PoptiL  AtOiq.;  Hone,  Ane.  Aiytlerie».  (JL 
H.W.) 

Miraeiiloaa  ConMption, « teem  used  to  denote 
the  supeniatural  Ibrroatioa  of  the  bomtn  tutton  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  i.  e.  that  it  was  hniughf  forth  not  in  the  nr- 
dinary  method  of  generati<»n,  but  out  of  the  suhrtaiice 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the 

I  Holy  lihoflt.  'llie  evidence  upoo  which  this  article  of 
the  Christian  fidtb  resia  is  fonnd  in  Matt  i,  19-fS, 
and  in  the  more  particular  narration  which  Luke  haa 

'  given  in  the  lirst  clia|>ter  of  his  (iospel.  If  we  admit 
this  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  can  dis<-eni  the  emphatic 
meaning  uf  the  appeliation  given  to  our  Saviour  when 
he  is  called  "the  seed  of  the  woman**  (Gen.  iii,  IS); 
we  can  |HTcei\f  the  meaning  of  a  plira-^j'  which  Luke 
has  intrtMluccd  into  tlie  genealogy  ot  .Je»u.-»  (Luke  iii.SS), 
"being  (^as  was  supposed)  the  son  of  .lox-pli."  and  of 
which,  otherwise,  it  i»  not  possible  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count; and  we  can  discover  a  peculiar  signMcaiioe  la  an 
expression  nf  the  npo'^tlc  I'aul  (da),  iv,  4>,  '^'Ctn}  sent 
forth  his  Son,  ma<te  <»f  a  woman."  The  conception  of 
Jc«us  is  the  jHiint  fnm>  whicit  wc  date  the  union  lio- 
twccn  his  divine  and  human  tuiture;  and,thia  concep- 
tion being  miraculoua,  the  exialcDee  of  the  Person  in 
w  horn  tluy  are  tniifed  was  not  phj*»ically  derived  from 
Adam.  15ui.  as  l>r.  Ilorsley  says  in  his  semxin  on  the 
Incantation,  the  union  with  th*  nncn'ated  Word  is 
the  very  principle  of  penonslity  and  individual  exiat- 
enoe  in  the  Son  of  Maty.  Aooordiiig  to  thia  view  of 
the  matter,  the  miraculous  conception  gives  a  complete- 
lU'vK  and  consistency  to  the  revelatifm  c<inceniing  Jesua 
<  'liri>t.  Not  only  i^  he  the  Son  of  ( i.Ml,  but.  tin-  N-n 
of  man,  he  is  exalted  above  his  brelbreii,  while  he  is 

I  made  tike  tliem.  Ha  is  pnaenred  Ihmi  the  «oalaadii»> 
tion  adhering  to  the  rare  whose  nature  he  assomed; 
and  when  the  only-lx  gotlen  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
iif  the  Father,  was  made  Hesh,  the  interctturse  w  hich.  as 
man,  he  had  with  (iod,  is  distinguished,  not  in  dcgre% 
only,  but  in  kind,  from  that  which  any  prttphet  ever  en- 
joyed ;  and  it  is  infinitely  more  intimate,  beeann  it  did 
not  consist  in  communications  occasionally  made  to  him, 
but  ani-*e  from  the  manner  in  which  hi^  liuniau  nattirt 
had  ito  cxlateiice.— Watson,  Hible  JJictiotuiry,  a.  v.  in* 
Imcakk ATioir;  Jsavs  CaaiST. 

Miradoro,  Lik.i.  a  imlcd  Ilalian  painter  of  tba 
school  of  t.'renionn,  was  bom  at  tjeiu»8  about  the  cua)i> 
inencemcnt  of  the  17th  centur}'.  He  is  commonly  dea> 
ignatcd  //  6'fliaresHM^  from  his  native  city,  from  whence^ 
nXicx  iM-ing  initiated  into  the  rudiments  of  his  ait,  be 
appears  to  lia\ c  gone  to  Crennjiia.  win  re  he  In  ^mm  to 
study  the  works  of  I'antilo  Nuvolone.    Alterw.inb  he 

j  painted  in  the  manner  of  the  Caracci  -Ixild,  large.  c«it- 
rect  in  coloring,  and  pndnctive  of  fine  effect.  While 
he  apijears  Io  be  little  known  in  his  native  city,  be  ner- 
crtheless  enjoyi^d  a  hi^'h  rt pntation  in  Crfmona  and  in 
parts  of  L<injbardy.  His  .V.  f.u/.  7>om<M<ni«,  in  the 
eluirt  h  nf  S.  Clemi  nte,  at  ('n.-mona,ia  Mgbly  oommend- 
eiL  The  Merchants'  College  at  liacenza  posaetscs  like- 

'  wiw  a  beautiful  Pitta  from  bis  hand,  repmenting  the 

Ihirl  f'firi.it  in  ifir  /.dp  of  thf  ]'ir>;i!i.  It<  :ip;  i  ur-  to 
have  Ikc-ii  remarkably  succcs.»ful  iu  the  t realm,  ni  oi  all 
1  subjects,  but  esjiecially  so  in  ctmi|ifl«ilions  of  a  terrilic  or 
'  t  ragic  nattue.  The  exact  time  of  his  deal  h  i»  unknown : 
but  one  of  his  works  in  S.  Imerio  bears  the  date  lli.'^l  t 
tlierefori-  lii»  dt  nii^e  must  have  bc<  n  ut  to  tliU 

tbile.  Sic  Laii/.i's  if  J'tiintini/  (trausl.  by  Koscoe, 
'  I>«uL  IN  17,  3  vols.  Svo),  ii,  1.'^>I ;  S|iooner,  /iiog.  Uilt.  of 

the  Fin,  .1 ;      I  N.  V.  IHO:,. vol*.  Hvo},  ii,  .VW. 

MiraeuB,  Ai.i  i  ui  (.l(f/«r/  /<  M%i>  ).  a  Iloman  (.'ath- 
olic  theologian  of  I!<  lgiuui.  wa.s  iHim  at  Hniss«-L«  in  1578. 
and  was  educated  fur  the  Church  at  the  high-schools  of 
Douai  and  Louvidn.  Shortly  after  taking  eedets  be 
was  a]H«>intetl  canon  at  Antwerp;  in  l.')^  he  became 

I  also  private  secreury  to  bis  uncle,  bishop  Jolui  Mincua; 

I  afkcTwaida  ha  baoama  covrt  imacdMr  and  libcariaa  ta 
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the  Brchtluke  Albert  of  Austria;  and  in  IC24  dean  of  ' 
the  cathedral  at  Anlwery»,  where  he  died  in  1640.  yittst 
of  his  lif«  was  consecrated  to  the  pxxl  of  h'ln  Church 
end  country.  Mira>ui9  was  also  a  niultifariuuit  writer. 
Many  of  his  work*  are  «>n  ct.x'le»ia»licaJ  hi»tor>'.  We 
will  mention  here  JiiUiotfitai  KaUauutUa  (Antworji, 
1639-1&49,  2  vols.  fol. ;  a  new  edition  of  this  wt>rk  wa-n 
published  at  llanihuri;  in  171H  by  Job.  Alb.  Fabricius, 
who  says  in  the  prt  farc, "  Vir  et  hoc  ct  tot  aliis  inonu-  ' 
mentis  in  luoeni  editis  nun  minus  dc  veteri  nieinoria  ijuani  | 
d  c  p  o :« t  e  r  i  I  a  t  o 
umni  insi^niter 
promeritu*"  ) :  — 
l)t  stiUa  reliffio- 
MU  Ch  ristuttue  fxr 
tittum  orb  urn 
(Helm^^t.  IGTl): 
—  \i/titia  rjtUco- 
p  u  t  u  m  o  rb  i  I 
C'hrUtiitki  (Ant- 
werp, 1613)  -.—Chronicm  CUttrcirtuf  (Cologne,  IGl  1): — 
Orographin  Ecdenatiica : — Codex  rrtpdaium  et  oiMti- 
lulitmuia  cJerirnJium  : — Origine*  ctriufbiorum  Hmedicli- 
noriim,  Citrthufinnontm^  etc.: — Opera  hUtoricu  ft  dipio- 
maticu,  Eluf/iu  illuttritirn  litU/ii  tcri/iloruni,  Chrouicon 
rerum  Hf/giriirum,  Chrtmicon  ttrum  lolo  orbe  i/r»ttirum, 
etc.  All  his  works  were  c»)Uecte*l  and  published  at 
BrusseLt  in  1733,  in  4  voL*.  foL — Wctzer  u.  Wclte,  KircAen- 
I^x.  s.  V. 

Mirage,  the  French  name  of  an  optical  illusion 
oomtnon  in  the  East,  and  directly  referred  to  by  Isaiah 
(3^:2.  ik'irnb',  "parched  j^ronnd,"  xxxv,  7;  /'heat," 
xllx,  10),  and  perhaps  in<lirectly  by  .Icremiah  (xv,  IS, 
"  waters  that  fail literally,  thai  riiniiot  ir  truntnl).  It 
is  still  known  by  the  name  »t  unib,  the  Arabic  e^niva- 
teiit  of  the  above  lleb.  term.  This  phenomenon  is  as 
simple  in  its  origin  as  it  is  astonishing  in  its  effects. 
Under  it  are  classed  the  ap|>earnnce  of  di^lant  objects 
as  double,  or  as  if -suspendetl  in  the  air,  erect  or  inverted, 
etc.  The  cause  of  mirage  is  a  diminuliun  of  the  density 
of  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  prtnluced  by  the 
transmission  of  heat  from  the  earth,  or  in  some  other 
way;  the  denser  stratum  bein^  thus  placetl  uborr,  in- 
si^>ad  of.  an  is  usually  the  case,  bthnc  ihi.'  rarer.  Xow 
rays  of  licht  fpim  a  ilistant  obji-ct,  nituate<l  in  the  denser 
medium  (i.  e.  a  little  above  the  earth's  level),  coming  in 


a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface,  meet 
the  rarer  medium  at  a  very  obtuse  an^le,  an<i,  instead 
of  |ias»ing  into  it,  an-  retiected  back  to  the  denise  me. 
diura,  the  common  surface  of  the  two  media  acting  as  a 
mirror.  Sup^MMe,  then,  a  spectator  to  U-  situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  hiokiii);  at  an  object  situate<l  like  himself 
in  the  denser  stratum  of  air,  he  will  see  the  object  by 
means  of  directly  transmitted  rays;  but,  I>e8ide4i  this 
rays  from  the  object  will  l»c  reflected  from  the  upper 
surface  uf  the  rarer  stratum  uf  air  beneath  to  his  eye. 


Mirage,  flg.  1 


(Si>e  fiff.  1.)  The  imap?  pnHluced  by  the  rellected  ray* 
will  appear  inverted.  an<l  below  the  real  object,  just  as 
an  imaye  redectetl  in  water  appears  when  oljscrviHl  from 
a  distance.  If  the  object  is  a  cloud  or  |>ortiuii  of  sky,  it 
will  apiiear  by  the  reflected  rays  as  lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  licaringa  strong  resemblance  to  a  sheet 
of  water.   (Sec  fig.  2.)   This  form  of  mirage,  w  hich  u 


Mirage,  fl^.  2. 

most  common  in  sandy,  desert  c<iuntries,  is  an  illiisivr 
appearance  of  pools  and  lakes  of  water,  in  places  where 
water  is  most  needed  and  least  likely  to  occur.  Thit 
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phenomenon  offcTs  so  perfect  •  delusion  in  all  it«  cir- 
mmrtimff  that  tlic  most  forewnnMd  and  experienced 
travcUen  are  deceived  Iqr  it»  as  arc  even  the  nativet  of 
the  deeeita,  when  not  aulBeienily  acqiuitnted  with  the 

lucality  in  wliicli  it  !i]i|Har-  I'l  In-  aware  that  no  water 
actually  exists.  No  uik-  can  iiiiaguie,  wittiuut  aotual 
exiKTu  ncc,  tlie  delight  and  eager  expectation,  fullowcd 
by  the  moat  iatcnae  and  bitter  dtsappotntnient,  which 
the  appearanoe  of  the  «erdft  often  oceanonsto  tnvellini; 
liariits,  ]>.'in"unilarly  wlicn  the  fiiijiiily  i,{  uatcr  >v!iii-h 
they  are  obli|^-d  t*»  carry  with  llieni  upon  their  eauiels 
is  nearly  or  quite  exbatuted.    (Sec  ti^;.  3.) 

"SMtl  theyame  bnrnhigBnii!  no dond in bcavvn i 
Tiic  hoi  air  quivers,  and  the  raltry  mlM 
Flonu  o'er  the  dmarttwith  a  ahow 
or  dIalBiit  mMm  meatac  tiiair  dlatraia.**— SoernaT. 

Major  Skinner,  in  his  Jitumey  Ocrrltmd  to  Imtui.  ile- 
K'ribefl  the  a]i]iearaiice  «if  the  $trdh  in  that  ik-Mrt. 
between  Palestine  and  the  Kupliriites.  ^vlli^ll  jirohnlily 
supplied  the  images  employed  by  laaiah :  "About  noon 
the  moat  perfect  dcoeptioo  that  can  be  coiioei%''od  exbil- 
arate<l  our  itpirita  and  pcomised  an  early  reacing>place. 
We  had  obwrvefl  a  slight  iniratje  Inforc,  but  this  day  it 
surpasiU'd  all  I  had  ever  fam  ied.  Ahhoiij^h  aware  that 
these  appearances  have  often  led  people  a»tray.  I  cttuld 
not  bring  niyaelf  to  beUeve  that  this  was  unreaL  The 
Arabs  were  doubtful,  and  said  that,  as  we  had  found 
water  yesterday,  it  was  not  improliahic  that  wc  should 
find  wime  t<Mlay.  'I'lic  M-emiii;;  lake  was  hmken  in 
several  parts  by  liltle  islands  of  aand,  that  gave  strength 
to  the  delusion.  The  dromedaries  of  the  slieiks  at 
length  reached  its  borders,  and  appeared  to  us  to  ]m\*c 
commenced  to  fonl,  as  thoy  advanced  and  became  more 
surrounded  tiy  the  \  a|>or.  I  thoimht  tliey  had  pit  into 
deep  water,  and  moved  with  greater  caution.  In  imsh- 
iog  over  the  sand  banks  their  tigure.4  were  rrflecUtl  in 
the  water.  80  convinced  was  Mr.  (Jalmun  of  its  reality 
that  he  dwmotinted  and  walked  towards  the  deepest 
part  of  it,  wliieli  was  on  the  riu'l'i  linii'l.  He  foll.iweil 
the  deceitful  lake  for  a  long  time,  and  to  4inr  .^i^lit  was 
Strolling  on  itn  liank,  hb  ahadow  stretching  to  a  great 
length  beyond.  Tbeia  was  not  a  bi«ath  of  wind;  it 
was  a  sultry  day,  and  iaeli  a  «ae  aa  wouM  lunre  added 

dreadfully  to  the  ilisn|>pt>intmenl  if  we  bad  been  al  any 
lime  without  vaX/^t"   iiee  l'AKcimi> Uitotntl). 
mnunion.  MAitm  Bomntav,  lAt^,  a  Ter>'  esti- 

mahleFreiuti  f(  n>alf  philanthropist  of  the  iTtliei  ntury, 
was  Ijoni  at  i'oria  Nov.  2,  1G29,  .She  was  tiie  tla>i;;hter 
of  Jacques  Bonmau,  lord  of  Rubelle.s  an<l  of  Maria 
d'la^,  both  TCiy  wealthy.  She  married  (March,  1645) 
Jean  Jaoqtws  da  Beanhanaia,  torrt  of  Miranion,  who 
died  the  same  year.  Many  decimlile  j>arties  solirited 
her  hand,  but  nhe  fireferretl  to  consecrate  her!«elf  to 
God  and  to  the  can-  of  the  |)oor  and  sick,  and  took  re- 
ligieoa  vowa  2, 1649,  when  only  twenty  years  of 
age.  Every  hoar  of  her  life  was  derated  to  some  ehar> 

italile  or  jiiuii-  m  l.  Ill  l^it'fl  A\f  eolleeteil  t weiity-ei:;ht 
[joor  monks  ilriven  from  I'ii  ardy  hy  the  \\:\t,  aiel  iiour- 
ishetl  and  eare<l  for  them  for  .six  inonili-.  Her  .-^enl  ami 
Ubeiaiity  prompted  her  to  found  at  Paris  the  House  of 
Refhge  and  that  of  Sainte>Pelagie;  she  drew  up  the 

ride^  for  thesf  two  hou-<e-i,  di-'tiiieil  to  s^rve  ns  n-yliims 
for  w  ive.s  ami  n  |k  ntant  women.  She  contrihuteil  lar^iidy 
f«ir  the  i  stahlishment  of  the  S^  minari'  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Civil  war  had  increased  the  miaery  of  the  people 
of  Ftots;  Madame  de  Miraraioo  aold  her  neeklacws,  es- 
timated at  'iJ.tMH)  [fonniN.  and  her  iilale.  and  di^trihuted 
the  pnKreils  in  aim;*.  In  li'i<;i  she  esiahli-hei)  a  wniely 
of  twelve  (.'iris  to  teaeh  country  cliililren  how  to  4lre-i 
woundd  and  succor  the  atck.  This  little  community 
waa  called  the  Sainte-Faroille Madame  de  Miramlon 
subeeqiiently  tmitcd  it  to  the  daughters  of  "Sainte-Ue- 
ncvievc."  She  l>on^ht  for  them  a  large  house  on  the 
wharf  of  tlie  Tournelie.  sulllciently  endowed  the  ej«lal»- 
li.thnienl,  and  consented  to  become  superior.  She  gave 
more  than  7i).U(K)  fMimuU  to  her  |uiridh  of  Saint-Nicolas 
de  Chardonnet,  the  aeminaiy  of  which  ahe  endowed  with 


a  sum  of  35,000  francs.  The  hospital  for  foundlings  was 
also  gn-aily  indebted  to  her.  She  died  March  24.  Hiyfi, 
See  Abbo  de  Choiqr,  Km  de  Madame  de  Mirmmim  ^I'ai^ 
is,  1708, 4to,  and  1707,  9vn> ;  fiaint-Smoo,  Mimointt 

Kii'liard  and  fJiraud,  f{if>Ui'!lirf/iir  Suertr :  Hoc  fer,  .V"«r. 
liUjif.  Uinirak,  s.  v.  bee  UKMiviKVK,  St.,  Dalou- 
Tus  or. 

Mirantiula,  Giovaimi  Francesca  della.  a 
nnied  theological  and  philoso|thical  writer  of  the  ICth 
Centura',  was  bom  aUiut  14(*>'.l.  He  cnltivaled  leaminf; 
and  this  sciencci^  after  the  example  of  his  unde.  (See 
bdow  the  article  MtRAJ<Di7LA,OiovAXXi  Ptoo  ttRt.T.A.) 
L'|Kin  the  death  of  Ilis  father,  in  11!'!'.  lie  soeei .  .n* 
eldest  Mil),  to  his  estates,  and  thus  becnnie  involved  in 
great  irouhle,  which  tinally  cut  short  not  only  lilp- 
raiy  labors  but  also  his  life.  His  brotlicts  Lewband 
Frederick  comWned  against  him,  and.  by  the  assiatanea 
of  the  ein[>eror  Maximilian  I  and  11  e reules  I,  duke  of 
I''errnr:i.  sueeeinUtl  in  drivini;  hiiu  frotn  his  principality 
in  l.'»"'J,  ami  he  was  (oret  d  to  seek  refuge  abroad,  until  at 

length  pope  Julius  II,  invading  and  hcooming  maatcrof 
Mirandnia,  re-established  him  in  iStl.   After  the  pnf«*a 

defeat  at  Itaveuna  1  Ajiril  II,  l'>12>.  (Jiovanni  I  raiuiM  a 
lx*came  a  refugee  a  second  time,  and  so  continut  il  for 
two  yeara.  Aiter  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy 
he  waa  netored  to  his  poatessions.  He  died  in  Octoher« 
1588,  when  Galeoti  Plcus,  his  nephew,  1.  e.  the  son  of 
his  l)re>ther  Lewis,  entered  his  r,T-tle  hy  night  with  forty 
armed  men,  and  ax'>.-issiuated  him  and  his  eldest  max 
.Mhert.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  more  voluroiiioua 
writer  than  his  uiick.  liia  eaiiier  works  were  inaetted 
in  the  Strasburg  edition  of  his  unele*!,  in  1864,  and  enn- 
tiiUK'd  hi  those  of  Ilasle,  I.'iTll  ami  lliOI.  Among  ihesie 
are;  {^\.)  Jh  »ttitl{t>  liiiina-  it  liuiiutuiz  j'hiUtf'iJiur  iibri 
duo:  in  this  he  compares  profane  philosophy  with  • 
knowledge  of  Holy  bcripturr,and  shows  how  preierabia 
the  latter  to  to  the  former.   (2.)  De  imaymitieiie  Hber, 

1 15.)  I>e  iiiiiliitiiint  ad  J'tlritm  lltiiihtnn  tpisfi'ltr  du<r.  et 
ijiin  riijumtum.  (I.t  Ih  rtruvt  jirtrnotiout  itlni  Lr :  in 
this  Iwok  of  the  I'rt  science  of  tilings,  he  treat*  of  the 


divine  preadenoe,  and  of  that  knowledge  which 
pretend  to  have  of  things  future,  hy  oonpacta  with  cvO 

spirit.x,  hy  astndogy.  chiromancy,  geooancy,  and  the 
like  means,  which  lie  confutes  at  large.  (5.)  Kramm 
v<imtati$  ili'clriiiix  ijtulluin  ft  vrriitiltn  iltfci/dinrr  ('kiitti- 
ufKF,  etc,  wherein  be  upiHiaes  the  errors  of  philosupkcn^ 
Aristotle  particttlarly.  (4S.)  £pi$folurum  lAri  fnatwor, 
( 7.)  flf  rf/ormandit  mon£v«  oratio  ad  Ijnnfm  X.  Theae 
arc  the  mo»l  important  of  his  writings  to  be  found  in 
the  editions  aLo\  ■  im  iiiioned  of  hlS  Unchr's  Works :  l>ul 
there  are  other  works,  w  hich  have  never  been  collected 
together,  but  have  alw  ays  continued  separate,  as  they 
were  first  published:  such  are — Vita  IlHronymi  JSaromt' 
ro((r : — De  reris  rahitnitafum  tnnporvm  notlmrum  rmtnt 
lilur: — J)<  aiiisw  l:iiii<"i!ii'iliit':  —  l>iiilf/;uf  riii  ii'mitn 
Sliix,  sife  dr  liiilijii  iifii'M'  di'ini'iiiim: — tlymui  htrtiiri 
Iret  ud  Triuitiilmi.  f  '/n  itliim,  t(  Virgintm:  —  ht  IVarrs 
ft  Cigndiite  aptUmiu  cannm  kenkm:  —  J.iier  d» 
ProrUndia  Dei  contra  phUotnpkoarru :~De  avro  tnm 
it»ltmilndi>,  lum  nmjlnnido,  fttiii  iifit,i!ii  'ilni  !>><.  itc 
"Thea-  5s  not,"  says  l)u  I'iti,  "so  tuueh  wit.  s[irig!,tli» 
ness,  suhtlety,  ami  elegance  in  the  worka  of  Kranda 
I'ioo  as  in  those  of  his  uncle ;  ihh  nor  yet  so  much  kai» 
ing :  hut  there  is  men:  evenness  and  solidity  "  Set  the 
books  referred  to  in  the  artfde  h/Bmring, 

Mirandnia,  Giovanni  Pico  della,  an  Italian 
philoMiplier  and  theolonian.  one  t-f  the  writers  of  the 
ilnys  o|  (lie  i;eimissan<-e,  noted  for  his  aitenipt  (o  rcron- 
cile  Christianity  with  the  ideas  of  paganiion,  was  one 
of  the  giealMt  lights  of  the  15ih  aentnrr.  He  waa 
bom  Feb. 24, 1463.  Even  as  a  youth,  the  prince  e*"  Mi- 
randula  M'as  noted  for  his  precoeinusnes".  and  n  uiark.i- 
hti"  for  his  memory  and  iiilelli;:eiire.  He  ehallengrd 
disputations  on  abflruse  subject*  with  tlie  kamed  of 
hia  da>-.  as  if  one  of  their  nnaher.  In  1407  1m  entered 
(ha  Univenitjr  of  Ihdogna,  to  Wnif  cioonical  lav,  !»> 
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Mdcs  which  hf  devoted  himMlf  eipceiaUjr  to  th«  ttuiy 

of  phih  -nj.liy  and  theolo;^.  After  thi*  he  vinitwt  tbe 
other  UMivt  r.-i!ii  s  of  iiuii'  on  the  ( '.intinfiit.  ai:il  cM-ry- 
wbere  atiracteti  nttfiitiou  l»y  lii^*  Ifarniiij;  the  lacil- 
i^with  which  he  ac({uir(><l  knowledji^.  lievidtw  a  mu- 
Usy  of  Greek  and  Latin,  be  oonkl  claim  aoquaintane* 
with  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Andiie.  He  was  aho 
well  acnuaiiiltil  with  the  various  phili>f«)phical  syntems 
of  autiquily,  aiul  with  ihoae  i>{  the  m  liolaatica  and  of 
Rajmond  Lully.  But  vain  uf  his  kiiowl.  tige,  be  came 
to  oNUuder  hinwlf  qualified  to  aulre  Um  problem  of 
TCOOBcilini;  |>hilii.«iphy  and  theolofty,  and  eren  to  con- 
cillat*'  ihi-  philc>*>pl)ical  s_v:*tt'im  of  ri.ito  and  Aristotle. 
Tbiit  would  have  required  a  critical  knowledge  mure 
piDlbaiMl  than  was  to  be  fuund  in  tbe  15ih  century,  as 
wdl  m  m  originality  of  mind  which  If  iiaodula  did  not 
He  haa,  indeed,  in  hia  writtnm  rendered  great 


servici-  to  theology,  in  poiiitiir^  out  the  aid  it  may  tlc- 
hve  from  the  kuowledge  of  Orieutal  langua{;e)i,  but 
ill  tbam  •  aiii^B  new  tmtaphjrriral 


After  many  wanderiniifs,  **waBfieriiq[a  of  tha  inteU 

lect  a»  well  as  physical  jinin:rv."  -iay-i  Parr,  '■  I'ico  came 
to  r««t  at  Fli)rfiK<'."  But  Ids  may  at  (he  (liflrtrent  imi- 
vcaities  bad  made  him  only  tbe  more  uiiguiiie  of  car- 
lying  out  tbe  plan  funned  of  reoonciling  tbe  pbiloo- 
ophen  with  each  other,  and  all  dike  with  tlie  Church. 
To  I'ome,  the  centre  of  the  Cliiirrh,  he  thereforf  now 
directe  d  his  stejH,  satiMii  d  that  tlit-re  he  should  lim  ilis- 
dose  to  the  worhl  ))i-'<  greot  project,  and  there  he  Hhould 
promptly  ceoeiT«  the  bonun  of  the  deigy.  Mimndula 
■rriTedatRoraein  1487.  fonooeneYfTlwaathenreism- 

ii)-^.  I.ikr  some  kiiitiht-^rrant,  the  yoiiii-^  man  of  only 
twenty-thrte  summer^  now,  piiMishi'il,  to  tlie  a-itoni.>h- 
racnt  of  the  learned  world,  nine  hundred  pro|)ositions  on 
anbjecta  of  dialcctica,  monda,  natural  pbikeopby,  matb- 
cmatiea,  theoloftT,  natural  magie,  and  cabaliam,  taken 

n'lt  only  from  (Irct-k  aii  l  !,atin.  !>;i(  ;il-.o  frinii  llihrcw 
anil  Araliic  wnttTs  and  do<  kinil  hiuisfll  riady  tu  de- 
fend thtnte  propiciiiims  openly  a^ainM  any  one.  For 
(hat  object,  be  invited  all  the  lavaiui  uf  £iin>pe  to  come 
to  mtg»b  againat  him  at  Rome,  offiarinf  to  defray  the 
€X(>ease4  of  su<'h  as  would  have  to  travel  a  ^rreat  dis- 
tance. Thfjn-  fiunou.t  the)>e*,  I)f  omni  re  urihili.  as  Mi- 
ran<lula  called  them  (W  de  quibim  l'im  iiliU,  ad  ln  Vol- 
taire tbua  making  tbe  beat  critici«m  on  Miraiidula'a 
pictenatoaa),  were  posted  all  over  Itome,  and  awakened 
great  cariueity  aa  well  aa  jealousy.  I'artieH  envious  of 
Mirandula'a  reputation  aoccccded  in  awakening  the 
doiilits  of  the  papal  court  as  to  the  or()iodo\y  uf  tiome 
of  tbe  pfopo•ition^  and  Miraudula  not  unly  8truggle<l  in 
vmin  for  over  a  year  at  Kome  aimply  to  obtain  leave  to 
pahliah  hia  tbceea,  but  even  tbe  reading  uf  the  b<M^k 
eontaining  them  was  forbidden  by  the  pope.  Disixn«ted 
with  this  trt-nttncnl, Mirandul.-i  linally  i|iiitt<  [  Kmni-  for 
Florence  Made  restkas  by  the  opiwrnition  he  had  en- 
•oanlendf  ha  ICByned  here  but  a  abort  time,  went  to 
France,  and  <Bd  not  return  to  Italy  till  several  years  kter. 
Shortly  after  Alexander  VI  had  ascended  the  papal 
throne  ('U',»J  )  the  ra»e  of  Mirandida  >YaH  n  <  oii>iii.  r<  I. 
aiid,  .IitiK'  IH.  1433,  I'ico  was  finally  alisohc'il  from  all 
heresy  by  a  brief  «f  tbe  pontifleal  court.  Miraudula  by 
tbia  time  bad,howaTir,gi*«n  up  all  profane  aciences,  to 
devote  himself  exelodrely  to  theolog}'.  The  remaimler 
of  bis  lift;  was  spent  in  attrrnpts  to  refute  .Indai.-irn,  .Mo- 
hammedaiiiam,  and  judicial  astn)lngy.  lie  died  at  Fltir- 
«noe,Nuv.  17,  U'.M,  the  day  when  Charles  VIII,  who  had 
icofliTvd  him  at  Fariii  entered  tbe  city.  Ue  waa  in- 
terred in  the  eemetery  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  habit  of  a  Ja- 
cobin, having;  taken  a  resnliitiou.  j  i^t  I h  fore  his  death, 
to  enter  into  that  order;  and  upon  lin  tomb  was  in- 
•eribed  this  epitaph : 

''^oaunflaJacethleXinmdnlai  eatoranoront 
■t Tagoa^  atOangaa:  ftiraaa  at  AnHpodaa." 

The  greater  part  of  his  immense  fortune  he  gave  ov<  r 

in  bis  last  days  to  his  fricwi,  the  mystical  puet  Ikni- 

1  to  be  ipent  bj  him  in  woffca  of  charily,  chiefly  in 


the  aweet  charity  of  pioridtog  maniege-dowziea  far  Um 
peaaant  girb  of  norniee. 

Short  ais  bis  life  was  Miramlula  conijKiscd  a  great 
number  of  works,  which  have  often  been  printed  sepa- 
rately and  together.  They  have  been  printetl  together 
atBokigna  (14%),  at  Venice  ( Ud8),at)StraabarK 
and  at  Baile  ( 1 557, 1  (>7a,  1  (3<>  1 )  —all  in  fotio.  The  prin- 
cipal works  in  the  collection  are,  //ryj/z.-yi///.*.  ut  tsl  nf  /Vi 
crtatorU  ttftrre  srx  durum  liln-i  jirfUem  (Suasburg,  1674^ 

foL ;  tran!tlate<l  into  Freiu  li  l>y  Nicolai  le  Vhvra  de  In 
Bodcri,  under  tbe  title  L'JJtptaple^  «m  m  trpt  fa^om  H 
entant  de  Bvm  twt  rrpotit  FAiifaire  du  in-pt  jourt  de  la 
rrfdtum  dn  >'/  /-  '  rior.  iuw  aUuit  I IMO;  I'aris.  1578, 
fob'  I.      i*i>-o  ill'  la  Miraudula,"  says  .Matter, "convinced 

thai  111'  I  ks  of  MuaeB,intefpreted  witli  theaideftiw 

CalialaaiHl  of  Xeo-Hetoiuam,  woukl  appear  as  the  aowee 
of  all  HpeeulatiTe  actence,  wrtite  an  espoettioa  of  Gencaia 
accordinf^  to  the  seven  meanings  ^ivi'ii  to  it  by  some  of 
the  exegetc*  of  that  period.  lUil  this  work,  rather  short 
for  such  a  subjectend  such  a  purimse,  is  really  but  a  weak 
imitation,  even  in  nguA  to  ita  title,  of  the  worica  of 
some  of  the  fktben.  Here  ia  a  specimen  of  his  manner 
of  interpretation.  Tlu'  words  'tlud  cn-at'd  ihc  Inav- 
ens  and  the  earth,'  arc  made  by  him  to  hignily  that  (iod 
crcnt<  <1  the  »oul  and  the  body,  which  can  very  \Vell  be 
ooosidefed  aa  lepreatnted  by  keattm  and  milk.  The 
waters  under  the  heuTens  are  our  sensitiire  faeottiea, 
and  their  l»eing  gathered  to;.'i  tb(  r  in  one  plai  c  inili- 
cates  the  gathering  of  our  scns^-s  in  a  common  ^»;«t>- 
riiim.  Thin  allegorical  manner,  btirrowed  from  Origen, 
or  rather  from  Fbilo,  i«  probably  anterior  even  to  the 
Utter;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  eonkl  not  aflbrd  the 
incms  of  reeoiu'iliiig  philosophy  and  theology.  (Icncr- 
ally  speaking,  Miramlula,  wtiow  genius  was  so  prfci>- 
cious,  SU1  brilliant,  and  so  comprehensive,  wrote  too  young 
and  too  fast,  and  with  too  much  conlidence  in  second- 
hand learning,  while  hia  imagination  was  too  vivid  not 
to  prev^'iit  his  giving  full  satisfaction  to  the  claims 
of  reason.  All  bU  works  lieiir  the  marks  of  that  general 
kind  of  knowledge  one  |¥is.sesses  in  leaving  the  schools, 
but  nowhere  do  they  evince  that  depth  and  originality 
which  aie  the  fhnta  of  meditation  and  of  patient  ie> 
'  search.  He  was  a  pn^ligy  of  incmorv.  of  elocution, of 
I  dialectics;  be  was  neither  a  writer  nor  a  thinker."  The 
read'  r  mav  do  well  to  com|mre  with  ilii-*  esiiniaie  of 
I  Miraiidubi,  I'atcr's  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  author  of 
I  the  "  Hcpteplua:*— 'OmmAmAiw*  pkUo$opkitHPf  atbafitfi' 
cfK  ft  thfolofprrr  (Kome,  I486,  IbL);  th<'s«'  an'  the  fa- 
mous theses  which  made  such  a  sensation  at  the  time, 
but  are  now  looke<l  upon  only  as  curio*iitic  s : — .1  /».//<yi(i 
J.  IHci  Mirandulamt  CoMordiw  comitit  (14^J,  fuL,  very 
Bcaroe);  it  is  Hirandnla'a  defence  againit  the  charge 
of  heresy;  the  writer  correeta  some  Angular  instancet 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  acouscrs:  one  of  them, 
for  instance,  tisik  Cnlmhi  for  the  name  of  a  tnajJ, 
and  awtertcd  that  it  waa  a  scoundrel  who  had  written 
against  Cbrist: — l)UfutaH/mn  nilrerniM  attrotof/iiiin  di- 
rwttricem  libri  rii  (Rologna,  1495,  foL) : — A  urra  udfa- 
mUutrrt rpiftolir  (Paris.  1499.4to;  Venice,  1529, 8 vo :  re- 
printed by  ( 'elbiriri".  |t"iX"2,  Hvo)  : — KU  fj'ia  d-jnii-nlund 
ad  IhUMit  (^I'aris,  lG2<i,4to) : — lie  Ente  tt  i'lut  <fpu$^  in  quo 
plurimi  loci  im  Moiie,  in  Platone  ft  A  riitottU  fTplkim' 
tur;  De homittU diifnUtttf  (Basic,  1580, 8 vo): — CommaUo 
del  tiynnr  Ginrmmt  Pico  topra  unit  ainzone  df  atnorf, 
Ci>iiij>i)f!(i  ,1,1  tiit  utiimo  ftmiriiril.  ••ift,i,!i',i,,  rioii  ntifnt,  ,««•- 
cuwhi  it  riieutt  rd  opimoMi  dti  J'liiluiuci  (Florence,  1519, 
8v-o:  Vi  nii-e,  1682,8vo),  a  eommenur>'  in  the  manner 
of  riato  s  /iiiftqufi,  and  very  readable.  With  an  em* 
bitioas  array  of  every  mrt  of  learning,  and  a  profiu^oil 
of  iinai;er\-  liormwed  indifTcrently  Iroui  the  astrolo* 
gent,  the  Cabala,  Homer,  Scri[itiire,  and  Dionysus  the 
Ateopagite,  he  attempts  to  deline  the  stagSC  by  which 
the  aoul  peasM  from  the  earthly  to  the  nnseen  beati- 
tudes." It  haa  been  well  said  that  the  Renaissance  of 
the  loth  century  was  in  many  thiuirs  i,'reat  ratbc-r  by 
what  it  designed  than  by  what  it  achieved.  The  Mime 
may  be  appiropriiteiy  afiplied  to  MinandnlalB 
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"  He  bad  toughi  knowledge,  aiHi  pawed  fnm  tjritcn  to 
•gratem,  and  hasaided  macb;  but  kaa  for  th«  aake  of 

po»iiivo  knowlo<lf;e  than  because  he  lHlk'V«<l  flicw  was 
a  spirit  of  order  and  beauty  in  kiiowled^^c,  which  woulil 
CO  mo  down  and  anile  what  man's  ignorance  had  di-  , 
Tided,  and  renew  what  time  bad  made  dim.  And  ao 
wbtle  bia  actual  work  baa  pawed  away,  yet  bia  eiwn 
qualities  nrc  still  aotivr.  nml  he  himself  remains,  as  oiu- 
alive  in  tlic  grave,  'iiesiis  et  vijjilibus  oculiis'  an  his 
biographer  dcfH?ribes  him,  and  wilh  that  sanguine  clear 
akin,  'deoenti  rubore  intciapcna,'  aa  with  the  light  of 
Boniini^apon  it;  and  be  baa  a  trne  place  in  tbatgiwip 
of  gKa(  Iialians  \vlio  till  the  cn.l  of  the  15th  century 
with  their  nanu'.-"  i  l'.Ui  rj.  St*'  Paul  Jove,  AVo'/iu  ;  JSir 
Thou.  More,  I'im,  Km  !  <•/  Mimmlulu,  and  a  f/nat  Lord 
Hff  llalg  (from  the  Italian  of  Francia  della  MiranduU); 
MkdiOD,  Mimoiret,  yA  xsxir;  Tinbaaebi, SterSa  delta 
UUemtura  lUiUmia,  \\,  328;  Ginguend,  Uiit,  littemirt 
fftatie,voL  iii;  ilatter,  I)ict.  de*  icimcts  pkUoaophiquts ; 
Meincns  LrbrtubeichrnbunfffH  beriihmter  Hannrr,  etc, 
ToL  ii;  iloefer,  Sour.  hwff.  Ginirak,  xi,43;  Sigwart, 
UbiA  Xwiigle,  drr  Ckarakttr  tekter  Tkeologie,  not  be- 
sortflrnr  tUlrl.sicht  auf  Picu*  van  Mintmittla  (Stuttg. 
18oo),  J).  11  w}. ;  1  )rty(l<irft  (Georjj),  This  Sii»lnH  de*  John 
Picus  (Ira/'on  .\firan<li<l<H  Mnrlturn.  1M.'>H) ;  Patt  r.  Slud- 
iei  M  Ike  History  of  tke  Jimaistcaux  (Lund,  and  Y. 
llae0i]laii,1878,lSmo>cbap.iL  (J.H.W.) 

Itfirepoix,  Gl  l  I>k  I.i.wis,  Sn'i/ntur  (!>.  line  of  the 
great  soldiers  of  the  French  who  hattltil  f..r  the  (liurcli 
in  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  dourbbed  in  the  early  pan 
of  the  IStk  centttiy.  He  waa  a  fiicnd  of  bimom  de 
Montfort,  manbal  of  France,  onndueted  tbe  wtftet 

againtst  the  AHiii;cn'<>s,  nu'l  wa^  ri  \var'liH|  forhiab&kl 
adherence  to  the  papal  cauac  with  the  title  of  ''llualud 
oftheFaitb.''  He  died  in  im 

Mir'iam  (Heb.  Mi>y<im',  n;-",  nhUlon;  Sept. 
Mapid/4,  but  ill  1  Chruiu  iv,  17  Mouiv  v.  r.  ^\apuiv  ; 
Joeephus  Haputfifatl%  ^  iv,  4, 6),  the  name  <  f  a  >\  oman 
aiul  of  a  man.  The  name  reappears  in  the  N.  Ma- 
pia/<  Im  iiii;  the  form  alwa.vH  em|)loyed  for  tbe  nomina- 
tivi'  <'n-^'  of  lilt"  name  of  the  Virt/in  Muiy.  tlioii^li  il  is 
detliiicii  M<i^i<if,  .Mn^jif ;  while  }>\apta  i»  employed 
in  all  cai<e!t  for  the  three  oilier  Blar^-s.  At  tbe  tiaae  of 
tbe  Christian  era  it  aecma  to  have  been  oomnoo. 
Among  othrn  who  bore  U  waa  Herod^  celebrated  wife 
aadviciin),  M(iruiiiiii>.    S^'c  al>'i  ^1 AKV. 

1.  The  sister  of  Moaea  and  Aaron,  and  supfMised  (m 
Joaephua,  .1  nt.  ii,  9,  4)  to  be  the  same  that  watched  bet 
inliuit  brother  when  expoaed  on  the  Nile}  in  wbidi 
case  abe  was  probably  ten  or  twelve  yeara  old  at  the 
time  (F.xihI.  ii,  1  s<i.). '  Il.i ".  17;W.  She  wa;*  the  daugh- 
ter of  Amraui  and  .InclieUtl,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  i^Nurob. 
xxvi,  59;  comp.  Mic.  vi,  4).  When  the  braelilea  left 
£g}pt,  Miriam  natundly  became  tbe  leading  woman 
among  them.  '*The  riater  of  Aaron"  la  her  Biblical 
disiiiH ii.  ii  (Kxod.  xv,  20).  In  Xunib.  xii,  1  slic  i> 
pliiixtl  Ufiirc  Aaron;  an<l  "Jliriam  the  FrophetexA"  is 
ber ackiiowlniged  title  (Fxod.  xv,  2(»).  The  prophetic 
power  abowed  itaelf  in  her  undi  r  the  aame  form  aa  that 
which  it  awamed  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  David— 
pot'try,  acfonijiauii  il  mIiIi  music  and  profession!*.  The 
only  insiaii'  o  of  this  jirophetic  gift  is  when,  after  tbe 
paaaagc  of  the  lU d  Sea,  .«he  took  a  cymbal  in  her  hand, 
and  went  forth,  like  the  Hebrew  maidena  in  later  timea 
after  •  vietor>-  (Judg.  v,  1;  xi,  84;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6; 
I'sa.  Ixviii,  II,  25),  followed  by  the  whole  ft  male  pofm- 
lation  of  I»ra«],  also  beating  their  cymbah>  and  fiiriking 
their  gnitan  (pVlTS,  otberwlaa  ''dnneeaT^.  It  doaa  not 
ap|H'ar  how  far  llu'v  joined  in  the  whole  of  the  song 
(Kx.mI.  i.  15  Ut);  Iiiit  ihi-  opening  words  are  n'peated 
again  liv  Miriam  herself  at  the  chw,  in  the  form  of  a 
command  to  the  Hebrew  women.  "  She  anawemi  thrm, 
aayini;,  Sini;  ye  to  Jebovab,  for  he  hath  triumphed  glo- 
riously: the  hor-^-  and  his  ri  l<  r  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  nea."  U.C.  IGjM.  ihe  arrival  of  Moses's  Cusbile 
wife  in  ibe  camp  aeena  to  tare  cmled  in  her  an  on* 


seemly  dread  of  loaing  bar  inflnenoe  and  poation,  nad 
M  ber  into  complainta  of  and  dangeioaa  icllcctiona  upon 

Mows,  in  which  Aaron  joine<l  (sec  Kitto's  Daily  Jtibie 
/Hush,  ad  loc.).  .See  Ziitokaii.  Their  qucfitiwii, 
"  Hath  Jehovah  h|K)ken  hy  Mows?  Hath  he  not  spoken 
also  by  ua?"  (Numb,  xii,  i,  2),  implica  that  the  prophetic 
giftwaaexeadsedbytbem;  wbiletbeaiwwerimpUeattwt 
it  was  communicated  in  a  less  direct  fonn  tbati  to  M«v- 
sics.  "  If  iluTc  Ik-  a  prophet  among  you,  I  Jehovah  will 
make  myttelf  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  s[ieak 
unto  him  in  a  dream.  My  aervant  llosea  ia  not  ao. . . . 
With  bin  wiU  I  apeak  noutb  to  nooUi,  errn  appair> 
ently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches"  (  Numb.  xii.  V>-X^.  A 
stem  rebuke  was  administered  in  tront  of  the  sjurtd 
tent  to  Ijoth  Aaron  and  Miriam.  Ilut  the  punishment 
fell  on  lltriam,  aa  the  chief  offender.  Tbe  hateful 
Egypdm  kpnqr,  of  which  fbr  a  moment  tbe  sign  had 
been  seen  on  the  hand  of  her  younger  lirothcr.  l.ri>kp 
()ul  over  the  whole  person  of  the  ].roud  proptnu-s^ 
How  grand  was  her  |H>siiion,  and  how  hejivy  the  I  lew. 
is  implied  in  the  cry  of  anguish  which  goes  up  from 
both  theharothers-''*Ala%mykld! . . .  Let  her  not  be 
as  one  dead,  of  whom  tkc  flesh  la  half  con»ume<l  when 
he  comet h  out  of  his  motbei'a  womlj.  .  .  .  Ileal  her 
now.  ()  (i.dl  I  l>eMech  the<'."  And  it  is  not  less  evi- 
dent in  tbe  silent  grief  of  tbe  lution :  "  The  peopk?  jour- 
neyed not  till  Miriam  waa  bnogbt  in  again*  (Kmnbk 
xii,  10-16).  The  same  feeling  is  reflected,  thon;:h  in  a 
strange  and  dislorte«l  form,  in  the  ancient  tradition  of 
the  drying  np  and  reliowing  of  the  marvellous  wt  11  of 
the  Wanderings.  .  See  BkilM.  This  stroke,  and  its  re- 
moral,  which  took  plaoe  at  Harcroih,  form  Uie  last  pttb> 
Ks  event  of  Miriam's  life.  She  died  towards  tbe  clooe 
of  the  wanderings  at  Kadesh,  and  was  buried  there 
(Nnnb.  XX,  1  I.  Il.(\  ICIO.  Her  tomb  was  show  n  n<ar 
Petra  in  the  ttaytt  of  Jerome  {Onomiut.  s.  v.  C'adca  lior- 
nca).  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Joarphisa^ 
A  nt.  iv,  4,  6),  her  death  took  place  on  the  new  moon  of 
the  month  Xanthicus  fi.  e.  aUtut  the  end  of  February), 
whirli  S4'enis  in  imply  that  the  aniii vers.Try  uas  siili  t>l>- 
servcil  ill  ihe  time  of  .loseplius.  The  burial,  he  adils, 
(<Hik  plntx-  with  irreat  |M)n)p  on  a  QMHintain  called  Zin, 
i.  e.  tbe  wUdcmeiis  of  Zin) ;  and  tbe  mourning — wbieh 
lasted,  as  in  the  case  of  her  brothers,  for  thiity  days — 
wasclaMMl  by  the  institution  of  the  puritlcatioii  through 
the  sacrilice  of  the  heifer  (Numb,  xix,  I-IO),  which  in 
the  Pentateuch  immediately  precedes  the  story  of  her 
death.  Aoooidii^  to  Joaephus  (/( ni.  iii,  2, 4 ;  6.\\  she 
waa  married  to  the  fbnMNia  Uur,  and,  through  him, 
was  grandmotlu T  of  the  architect  n4  zaleel.  In  the  K>~ 
ran  (ch.  iii)  she  is  confounded  with  the  Virgin  JIary; 
and  hence  the  Holy  Family  is  calletl  tbe  Family  of  Ab» 
ram,  or  Imram  (sea  alao  D'Herbelot,  JiiU,  Orint.  a.v, 
Zaitima).  In  other  Arable  traditions  her  name  is  given 
mKoltkum  (see  Weil's  />W.  f."!»r„h.  p.  |oi  i.  Snuih. 

2.  The  first  named  of  the  sons  of  Mereil  i  the  i-on  of 
Kzra.  of  tbe  fuinilv  of  Caleb)  bv  lliihiah,  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  (ICbnMkiv,  17).  JU.C.prab.cir.lCMb  See 
Merbo. 

Miikhond,  ^Ioii  \mmi:i>  Knx-K>iiit  Know  \m< 
Shah,  a  noted  Kostent  historian,  a  native  of  Persia,  was 
bora  in  1«I4,  and  died  in  1496.  He  is  the  author  ofa 
work  containing  legends  concerning  Penian  kings  and 
sages,  extract*  of  w  hich  were  first  published  by  Havitr 
(^falfffmjnrrf,  roi/<iiiriii «  ihi  j;   r  He  also  wn>te  a 

hisUny  of  the  iiaoianites,  publiabetl  in  (icnnan  by  WU- 
ken  (Gnekiehtt  der  8ama»idm\  at  Oiittingcn,  in  1806^ 
and  in  Frem  h  by  Dcfrprarny  (Paris,  1945). 

Mir'ma  (HeU  A/irmak',  n^'^^p,  dircriV,  as  often; 
.Sept.  "Mapfia),  the  last  named  of  tbe  aooa  of  Shahsraim 

by  ]h>i\i  ■■)\.  mil)  a  rhicftain  of  the  tribe  of  ficqjamia  (1 
Chron.  viii,  1«>}.    Il.C»  |K>»t  1012. 

Mlron,  C(rAitLcs,a  French  prelate,  waa  bom  in  1569. 
At  eighteen,  holding  already  the  abbotahip  of  Comxri 
and  Airvaox,  be  waa  appointed  by  the  king  bishop  of 
Angoft  Of  tbe  djflemit  partiaa  wbieh  then  divided 
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France,  Sfiron  <>*pous«'il  the  caiiw  of  Honr\'  IV.  He  wan 
sLm)  une  uf  the  preacherv  who  proiuiiiiici-kl  a  funiTal  eu- 
logy upon  the  king  when  assoAsinaled  by  (he  hand  of 
Kavaiiiac  Mirun,  u|ion  remuviiig  from  An^^ra  to 
Paris,  continued  to  hoM  U'm  relation  lo  the  Church  at 
Aniens  and  thereby  pmvoked  a  ^ave  dispute  be- 
tween the  biithop  and  Um  chapter.  The  chapter,  iiui»t- 
ini;  H|>on  the  pope':*  appoint tneiit,  ileclarod  thcnu>elve« 
fre«  from  Miron'a  epi»co|ial  jiiritHlictioii,  to  whicli  the 
bishop  Kxik  decided  exception,  and  (lie  disjiutea  called 
forth  by  this  affair  tiiially  leil  .Min.>n  (o  vacate  hitt  bish- 
opric (le  transmitted  hia  iiisignia  to  GuUlaume  Fou- 
quet  de  la  Varetuie,  and  became,  by  cxciionge,  abbot  of 
Soint-Loiner  de  Bloia.  This  tranuction  took  place  in 
1615.  liut  in  Iti'JI,  (luillautnc  Fouquet  having;  died, 
Miron  reclaimed  hi.H  biwhoprio,  obtaineii  it  a  secontl  time, 
an4i  entered  Angers  April  '23,  IC'2'2.  Verj'  »o<tn  the  dis- 
cnwions  beiwecn  the  bishop  aixl  the  chapter  were  rc- 
Bumeil,  and  only  tt>rminated  by  the  (lapal  ap|K>intment  of 
Mirun  to  the  archbidhopnc  of  Lyoii«,  Dec.  '2, 1026.  This 
nomination  woa  denounce*!  by  Salon  detrimental  to 
the  liberties  of  the  (jallican  Church,  lie  died,  however, 
before  much  could  come  of  the  opposition.  Aug.  6,  1G2H. 
— CaUiti  V/trutiitnii,iY,»A.\9'2;  xiv,col.5tt4, oSo;  Hoe- 
fer,  .V'oiir.  Jiiii*/.  <J  titer  ale,  xxxv,  GlHl. 

SAirror.  Althou;»h  thU  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Auth.  Vers.,  except  in  the  A|)ocr>°pha  (Wiwl.  vii,  2ti), 
it  is  the  proper  reprrnentative  of  at  leoitt  two  Ileb.  an«( 
one  lir.  term,  for  which  our  translators  employ  the  lrs» 
correct  rendering  '•  ixK)Ki>ri-or.Ass"  (nx^"?,  mamh',  a 
rition,  M»  often,  Exod.  xxxviii,  8;  8c()t.  icuro:rrpoi', 
Vul}r.  itp*rulum;  ''X'^,  rtV,  a  fpfctade,  Job  xxxvii,  18, 
Sefit.  l)(0(t<Tir,  Vulg.  ffj;  yi'^h^,  ffili/un',  a  tnUet  of  wood, 
atone,  or  metal  on  which  to  inscribe  anything,  so  called 
an  Ix  ing  made  bare,  Isa.  viii,  1 ;  in  Iso.  iii,  '23  the  plural 
refens  ai^onling  to  the  Chald.,  Abarljanel,  Janhi,  and 
others,  with  the  Vulg.  tpecula,  and  the  .\uth.  Vera. 
•'  };Ia!iscii,"  to  mirrors  or  polishe*!  plat<>a  of  metal,  *ee  (»e- 
•eniiiiS  Conimrnf.  ad  loc.  but  Kinichi  and  others  niuler- 
stand.  with  the  Sept.,  ci(i<Stavii  AiiKoytsii,  tran!i|>arent 
f;arroent-s  such  as  show  the  body,  coinp.  SchrcMler,  />t 
Vrst.  mul.  Iltb.  \u  81 1,  3r>).  In  the  first  of  the  forego- 
inp  passages  the  mirrors  in  the  po!tfes^ion  of  the  women 
of  the  Israelite*,  when  they  quilled  Egypt,  are  desjTilx-d 
».«  bein){  of  bniAj  ;  for  "  the  laver  of  broits,  and  llie  foot 
of  it,"  were  mode  from  them.  In  the  scciKul,  the  lirma- 
inent  is  compare<l  to  "a  molten  mirror."  In  fact,  the 
niim>r9  ua«I  in  ancient  limes  were  alnio?it  universally 
of  metal  (the  passage  in  the  Mishnn.  Cfitlim,  xxx,  2, 
dr>es  not  allude  to  glo-tA  mim>rA>;  and  a.H  those  of  the 
Hebrew  women  in  the  wildemww  were  brought  out  of 
Kgypt,  they  were  iloublless  of  the  same  kiiul  as  tho-* 
which  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  that  country, 
and  many  of  which  now  exist  in  our  museums  an<l  col- 
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lections  of  Eg^'ptian  antiquities.  These  are  of  mixed 
metals,  chietiy  copper,  most  carefully  wrought  and 
highly  poliiihed;  and  so  admirably  <lid  the  skill  of  the 
Kgyptians  (tucce<>d  in  the  comixi^iitiiin  of  melalis  that 
this  substitute  for  our  modem  looking-glasis  wax  ^usce|>- 
tible  of  a  lustre,  which  haji  even  Ikvi)  i^artially  revived 
at  the  pre»ent  day  in  some  of  those  discovered  at  Thelx>a, 
though  buried  in  the  earth  for  so  many  ct-nturies.  The 
mirror  itttelf  was  nearly  rr>ui)d,  and  waa  in»«rted  in  a 
handle  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  the  form  of  which  va- 
ried according  to  (he  taste  of  the  owner  (see  Wilkinsou's 
Attcirul  Ki/yfidtint,  iii,  ;j«4-Jk«>).  In  the  N.  T.  mirrors 
arc  mentioned  (tcroarpa,  James  i,23;  comp.  1  Cor.  xili, 
12;  see  Ilarenberg,  in  lluttri  ft  I  km,  nor.  lkr$o»r.  ii, 
829  »\.).  They  arc  allmled  to  in  the  liabbinical  writ- 
ings (X'''^3~E5X,  i.  e.  *f)*riiliirui,  Turg.  .Ion.  in  t'.xod, 
xix,  17;  Ik'ut,  xxxiii,  i;»;  Mishna,  f'htlim,  xvii,  lo; 
'Edujoth,  ii,  7;  see  LighlfiKit,  llor,  Ihh.  p.  371>).  See 
generally,  Th.  Carpzov,  De  rptcidU  Ilrbra-ur.  (liostock, 
17,02);  Jahn,  I,  ii,  155  s<{. ;  Ilartmann,  lltbr.  ii,  240  S4|.; 
iii,  215  8<).  It  appears  likewise  from  other  ]H>^i(ivc 
I  statements  that  mirn^rs  anciently  were  of  metal,  namc- 
I  ly,  of  copper  (x«.\ctroi",  Xcnoph.  Symp.  vii,  1)  or  tin, 
I  also  of  an  alloy  of  both  these  metals,  answering  to  brass, 
and  sometimes  even  of  silver  (I'liny,  xxxiii,  45;  xxxiv, 
comp.  I{osell.  Muhiiui.  II,ii,  528  «|. ;  Becker,  (lullin, 
III,  iii).  Occasionally  they  were  of  great  size  (.S-nec. 
.\iit.  Qmrtt.  i,  10,  17,  p.  185.  Bip. ;  Quintil.  hist,  ii,  3,  (W). 
Finally,  mirrors  of  polished  stone  are  mentioned  (I'liny, 
xxxvi,  45;  coinp.  Sueton.  Ihmil.  xiv).  "I'liny  men- 
tions tlial  anciently  the  best  were  made  at  BrunduKium. 
Praxiteles,  in  the  time  of  I'ompey  the  (ireal,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  made  them  of  ^ilver,  though 
these  were  afterwards  so  common  as,  in  (he  time  of 
riiny,  to  be  used  by  the  ladies'  mai«ls.  .Silver  mirrors 
i  are  alluded  to  in  Tlaulus  (.UosUll.  i,  4,  ver.  101)  and 
I'bilostratus  (Icon,  i,  G>;  and  one  of  steel  is  said  to  have 
been  found.  They  were  even  made  of  gnld  t  Kur.  /Ac. 
925;  Scnec.  A'u/.  Qu<rrt.  i,  17).  Acc«>rili)ig  (o  Ik-ckmann 
(//Lit.  of  /nr.  ii,  (VI,  Ii«>hn'8  transL),  a  mirror  which  was 
discoi'ercd  near  Naples  was  (ested,  and  found  to  Ik-  made 
of  a  mixture  ofcop[ierand  regulus  of  antimony,  with  a 
little  leaiL  Beckmaini's  editor  (Mr.  Francis)  gives  in  a 
note  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  an  Kiniscan  mirror, 
which  he  examined  and  found  to  coumsI  of  (»7.12  cop- 
per, 24.93  tin,  and  8.13  lead,  or  nearly  eight  parts  of 
copper  to  thr»»e  of  tin  and  one  of  lead  ;  but  neiiher  in 
this,  nor  in  one  analyzeil  by  Klaprotb,  was  there  any 
trace  of  antimony,  which  Beckniann  asMTts  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  ]yi<Hleni  ex|>eriments  hare 
shown  tlinl  the  mixture  of  c«]»j>er  and  tin  priMluces  the 
best  metal  for  sjiecula  (Phit.  Tiunt.  Ixvii,  2!«;).  Ik-ck- 
monn  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  till  the  13lh  cen- 
tury that  glass,  ctivered  at  the  back  with  tin  or  lead, 
was  used  for  this  puqiose,  the  doubtful  albisinn  in  I'liny 
(xxxvi,  Gii)  to  the  mirrors  made  in  the  ghtss-liou-Hs  of 
Sidon  having  n  ference  to  experiments  which  wi  re  un- 
successful. Other  allusions  to  bn>nze  mirrors  will  Ije 
found  in  a  fragment  of  .Kschylns  prm-rvetl  in  Siobn-ua 
(.S>»-»i.  xviii,  p.  104.  ed.  <;esner,  liMW)  and  in  Callima- 
chu"*  ( //</rn.  in  /,<ir.  /'uU.  21  >.  Convex  niirrnrH  of  |h»1- 
ishe  I  steel  are  mentlone*!  ah  crunmon  in  the  Kn>t  in  a 
manuscript  note  of  Chardin's  upon  Kcclns.  xii.  1  l,<pioietl 
by  Warmer  (Ohterr.  vol.  iv,  e.  11,  obs.  J>5i,  The  metal 
of  which  the  mirn)rs  wen-  riitn|Mis4'd  being  liable  to  rust 
and  tarni«h.  recpiin-d  to  Ik' constantly  kejii  bright  (WImI. 
vii.  2t;:  Kcclus.  xii,  II  ).  This  wnn  dune  by  means  of 
pounded  pumice-stone,* rubbed  on  wiib  a  >-[>onge.  which 
was  generally  suspendwl  from  the  mirmr.  The  I'crsinns 
iiseil  emery-[mwder  for  the  same  purpoM',  arrurdirig  (o 
Chardin  (quo(e*l  by  llariinann.  />i>  /Ithr.inn  /'ufz/Ucfie, 
ii,  215).  The  obscun!  iningi*  pnnlucril  by  n  larni.>he<l 
or  imjwrfect  mirror  npi>enr«  (o  be  alludcil  to  in  I  Cor. 
xiii,  12.  On  (he  odier  hand,  a  |H)li8hed  mirror  is  among 
(he  Arabs  the  enddeni  of  a  pure  reputation.  'Mt»rc 
spolles*  than  the  mirror  of  a  foreign  woman'  is  with 
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them  a  proverbial  expretwion,  which  Meidani  explaiiw 
of  a  woman  who  lias  married  out  of  her  countr>',  and 
p<tli-ilii-  in  r  inlrmr  iiu  csfiaiilly,  that  no  part  of  her  face 
may  escaiH.*  her  oUKtrvation  (l>e  Sacy,  Chrrtt.  Arab,  iii, 
06).  Uimus  are  mentioned  by  Chrjtwstoni  among 
tbe  extravagances  of  faaliion  fur  which  he  rebuked  the 
ladies  of  his  time,  ami  Seneca  long  before  was  loud  in 
liU  <li-niinciati<in  of  t-iinilar  foUii'f*  ( li'irrst.  i,  \7). 
They  were  used  hv  tlic  IComan  women  in  the  worship 
of  Jtmo  (Senec  Kp.  95;  Apuleiu9,  MetttPt.  xi,  c.  9,  p. 
770).  lo  the  Egyptian  temples,  says  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria (/>e  odor,  m  S/nr.  ix;  Opera,  i,  314,  ed.  Paris, 
IGilH),  it  wa!<  tli«'  (Mi-ioin  for  tlii-  wutiu-ii  to  worship  in 
linen  garmentis  lioMin^  a  mimr  in  their  left  handit  and 
•  siMnini  in  their  rif;hi :  and  the  IstraelitcA,  having  fallen 
imo  tlM  kktlatiiea  «f  the  ixmntiy,  bad  imagfat  with 
them  the  mlmrs  which  th«r  used  in  their  wonhip" 
(Smith).  'I'lii-  i^  a  [ir.n  tii  i-  tu  wliicli  oiio  of  the  above 
Scripture  paw«agt'»  (lixtNl.  xxxviii,  H)  ap|K'ar»  to  allude 
(m  <•  (irsenius,  Commfuf.  on  //<#.  i,  21i>;  on  the  contrary, 
B.  F.  fltii-tiirp,  l>if  *]-nni'.ii  Libri  ami,  (Iri-ph.  1773). 

Alirtb,  the  txprcxsion  of  joy,  i;ay«  ty,  merriment, 
is  thus  distinguished  from  itM  synonyni,  eheerfuhiosM : 
Aiirtk  ia  oonaideicd  aa  an  act,  ckttij'uiiieu  a  habit  of 
the  nind.  Mirlk  is  tboit  and  tfai»«ntt  dkeer/tdiieu 
i'wi'A  aii'l  p' ruiam  iit.  Thi).*o  are  often  raised  into  the 
gri  all  -I  tran--p«irts  of  mirth  who  arc  subject  to  tbe 
greatest  ilepre>*iiins  of  melancholy:  on  the  oontrary, 
cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not  give  anch  an  exquisite 
gladncaa,  prevents  us  flrmn  falling  into  any  depchi  of 
Borrow.  Mirth  i-i  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  lirenks 
throti-!i  a  •.^|iH)ni  of  clouds  and  gliltera  for  a  moment; 
ch< crniliH  vs  keeps  up  a  kitid  of  daylight  in  the  mind, 
ami  tills  it  witb  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 

Mirth  is  sinfhl,  1.  When  men  rejoice  in  that  which  is 
cviL  '2.  Wild)  inirpasonalile.  .3.  When  teu'liiij;  to  com- 
mit sin,  4.  Wlien  a  hinderance  to  duty.  b.  When  it 
b  blai^heinoMa  and  pnfiuie.— Buck,  TkeoLDiet.  &  v. 

Mia'aSl  (Miaa/jX).  the  Greek  fonn  {a,  I  Esdr.  ix, 
44 ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4 ;  6,  Song  of  the  Three  Cliild.  60; 
Conip.  Dan.  i,  (>  m].)  of  the  ll*  h.  name  MisiiAt;L  (<|.  v.). 

Misanthropist  (from  tbe  Greek  imhv,  to  Aotr^and 
aripuTror,  maM\  a  hater  of  mankind;  one  that  abaiH 

dons  WM'ii  ty  from  a  iiriin  iple  of  discontent.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  depravity  uf  human  nature  is  certainly 
anough  lu  raise  emotions  of  aonow  in  the  breast  of  everj' 
BHW  of  the  least  aeoaibilii/f  y«|  U  la  our  dn^  to  bear 
with  tiw  folBca  of  mankind;  to  excrelae  a  degree  of 
cantlor  consistent  with  truth;  to  lesM-n.  if  |io.<«ihle,  by 
our  exertion!*,  the  mim  of  moral  and  natural  evil;  and 
by  connecting  ourselves  with  society,  to  .kIiI  fit  least 
iomething  to  tbe  general  interest*  of  mankind.  Tbe 
niaanthropist,  therefore,  is  an  ungeneroos  and  diabon* 

Onldc  character.  Disirtc-tid  with  life,  he  seeks  n  re- 
treat from  it ;  like  a  coward,  he  llees  from  ihe  scene  of 
action,  whil  l>  ImTeaaes  his  own  miM  ry  l>y  his  natural 
disoontait,  and  leaves  others  to  do  what  they  can  for 
themselves. 

The  following  is  his  (  hnracti  r  more  at  larce:  "  Ho  i« 
a  maJi,"  says  Saurin  (Stnmm.'j,  "who  avoids  society 
only  to  free  himself  from  the  tntidilc  of  being  uM-ful  to 
it. '  He  is  a  man  who  cousidcm  his  netghbon  only  on 
tlie  side  of  their  defecta,  not  knowing  tbe  ait  of  eoml>in> 
in;;  ih<  ir  virtm  s  w  'lih  their  viits,  and  of  rendering  the 
imp(  rfi'ciions  of  other  |>eitplc  tolendilc  by  rertooting  on 
hii«  own.  lie  is  a  roan  more  employed  in  finding  out 
and  iiiliicting  punishment*  on  tbe  guilty  than  in  devis- 
fag  means  to  reform  them.   He  i*  a  nan  who  talks  of 

nothinv:  fiut  t>ini^!iiii>r  and  exf-cutinir,  and  >s  ho,  l»f'(  nii"e 
he  think^  hi-  UiIchI.h  are  not  hutiicienily  N  iiliird  and  eni- 
ploye<l  by  his  kl!ow-citi/.en».  or,  rather,  l>ecnii>«'  they 
know  his  fuibka,  and  do  nut  choose  to  be  subject  to  bis 
eaprtcv,  talks  of  qvitthig  dties,  towns,  and  aorietka,  and 
of  Bvingin  dens  or  detteitik''— Buck.  7'An>/.  I'l'  f.  ^.  \ . 

BOaOiroli,  Tommaso^  a  painter  of  the  liulognc^ 
lohoaLwaa  bom  at  Paanaa  in  UBflL  Ha  cainad  eoiuidr 


craUe  reputation,  and  executed  sercial  worits  for  tl»e 

churches.  His  principal  picture  is  the  Martyrd'tnt  nf 
St.Cinliii,  an  nitar-iiioce  in  the  dnirdi  of  St.  Cerilia  at 
Faeiiza,  which  is  tinitihMl  with  great  care,  ljuizi  sa^-s 
that  in  some  of  hia  works  Miwiruli  equals  the  Iwat  Yi- 
ennese  painters,  but  accuses  him  of  plagiarism  in  many 
instances,  notably  in  the  picture  above  alluded  to,  in 
which  he  iiilrociiiccd  an  <  xemtioner  stirring  up  the 
tlamcii,  a  feature  copied  almost  entirely  from  Lionellu's 
grand  picture  of  tbe  martyrtlom  of  St.  Domenico  in  the 
church  of  that  name  at  Bologna.  Miaciroli  died  in  I6M, 
See  Lanzi's  Hitt,  o  f  Paimtittg,  transL  by  Roseoe  (Lond. 
|Kt7.  ■^  vols.  Sm.  ."iii,  ISl;  Spwner,  Biof.  SitlU  ^ tkt 
Fine  Artf  (^I'tiiia.  IKt.o.  "2  vols.  Hvo),  ii,  569. 

Miser  (Lat.  uniiniipy  ',  n  ti  rin  formerly  um  J  in  n-f- 
erence  to  a  per-^tn  in  wretchcdniw  or  calamity;  but  it 
now  denotes  a  parsimonioos  penoo,  or  one  who  i*  cov« 
etooa  «o  extremity;  who  dcnic*  bimaclf  even  the  cook 
fort.^  of  life  to  accumulate  w.alih.  ".\^■arice,"  says 
Saurin,  '•  may  he  con.sidired  in  two  dilTi  rL-ni  jiuints  of 
li;;ht.  It  may  U-  consiilcred  in  those  men,  or  rather 
t  huae  public  bloodsuckeiBn  or,  a*  the  officers  of  the  liomaa 
emperer  VMpasicB  were  caUed,  tboae  apempn  of  aoeietr, 
who,  infattuited  with  this  p«s.i,)n,  wek  after  ri<  h«  <  as 
the  supreme  goo«l,  determine  to  actpiire  it  hy  any  nictii- 
ods,  and  consider  the  ways  that  lead  to  wealth,  legal  or 
illegal,  as  tbe  only  road  for  them  to  trareL  Avarioc^ 
however,  must  be  considered  in  a  aeeoad  |Miint  of  Sf^ti, 
ft  not  only  oon»i.«tA  in  committing  liold  crimes,  but  in 
entertaining  mean  ideas  and  practicing  low  methods,  in- 
coiiipaiible  with  such  mapianimity  as  our  condition 
ought  to  inspire.  It  cunsiata  not  only  in  omitting  to 
ser\'e  God,  but  in  tryiqg  lo  aaMciate  the  aervice  of  Uod 
with  that  of  mammon.  How  many  forms  doth  avarioe 
take  to  dixguisc  itself  from  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it, 
and  uho  will  )h-  (lren<-hed  in  the  guilt  of  it  till  tbe  day 
he  dies!  .Sometimes  it  is prudtnct,  which  retiuires  him 
to  provide  not  oidy  for  hia  present  wants,  but  for  such  aa 
he  may  have  in  fulttre.  Sometimes  it  is  chmitf,  which 
n.H{uircs  him  not  to  give  wn-iety  examples  of  prrxligality 
anil  parade.  Soim  tiiiu  it  i»  j'nitnUi!  Im  i ,  obliging  bim 
to  save  stotncthing  for  his  children.  SoiuLtimes  it  is  rir- 
amupeetioH,  which  requires  hina  not  to  supply  people 
who  make  ill  use  of  what  they  get.  Sumoiimes  it  is 
MCtmttf,  which  oblij»e»  bim  to  repel  artifice  by  artifice. 
.S«imelimes  it  is  n'lisrii  net,  which  convinces  him,  ^tv/lv/ 
mun,  that  he  hath  already  exceeded  in  compassion  and 
alms-giving,  and  done  too  DUCll.  Sometimes  it  is  rqyiig, 
for  justice  requires  that  evciy  one  should  enjoy  tbe  fruit 
of  his  own  labors  and  those  of  his  ancestors.  Such,  alas ! 
are  Ihe  awful  pn-texis  and  suhit  rfui;cs  of  the  mixT" 
(6ernwn$,  voL  v,  scr.  12). — Buck,  ThevL  Diet,  a,  v.  bee 
AvAMOt;  CovKTOvaMKia. 

MlaUfflrft  (Ljit.  hart  comjHiftiovi),  the  name  of  a  li- 
tofi^  pngrer*  Kt  to  music,  and  used  in  Boman  Cathcdic 
wondiip.  ItbaMftofpaia|diiweoiit1ieftlst«r67tk 

Psalni.  and  is  used  on  penitential  oec■aion^  and  paftle«> 

larly  in  I's-ssinii-wrek.  It  is  therefore  not  only  act  to  a 
regular  lin'K^'ri.iii  Imly  i  see  Keller,  I)ie  aeht  I'mlmttt' 
lime,  etc..  Aix-la-i  'hap.  I8a(t,  ]\.  18),  but  has  also  become 
a  theme  for  com|xj6itions  to  the  most  eminent  amtUit, 
such  as  I'alestrina,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Allegri,  Scarlstti, 
Leonardo  Leo,  Thomas  Bai,  Zingsrrlli,  Pergolese,  .lo- 
melli.  Fioravanti.  Fetis,  Vii;;l«  r,  Siadlcr,  etc.  The  roost 
renowned  among  these  co(n|KKiitions  is  that  by  lirego> 
rio  Allegri  (a  descendant  of  Corregy^o,  bom  at  Raaae  ia 
1690,  f  1640),  in  which  two  choirs,  one  of  four,  the  other 
of  five  parts,  sing  alteniately  until  the  finale,  where  all 
jiiin  ill  y  pf  i-  t  t  tin  im  nMirc  also  becoming  gradually 
slower.  '1  his  piece,  Imin  ilic  time  it  was  conqicsed, has 
always  been  sung  on  Wislncs<lay  and  Friday  of  Puaieil* 
week  in  tbe  Siattna  Chapel  at  Home.  One  writer  says : 
''Never  by  mortal  ear  was  heard  a  strain  of  such  power- 
fii!.  -Ill  h  lirart-iiiH\  iii^-  pathos.  Tlic  aicorilant  toiif-s 
(d  a  hundred  huiiian  \  oices,  and  one  which  seemed  more 
than  bnmaiif  aaoendcd  together  to  liMTM  Ibr  iDer^  la 
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■ninid— ibrpardontoaguiltyndrinnli^firaiM.  It 

hail  nolhins:  in  it  of  thU  earth — nothiii;;  'hat  breathed 
(he  ordinary'  feclingit  of  iMir  nature.    li»  vflVctit  u|>oi)  the 
mindvof  thoM  who  beanl  it  were  altnont  too  powerful  to 
ba  btnw,  ind  nmr  out  be  fiMgotten.  Qm  geatkuMO 
ftinied  aiid  wm  carried  oat;  and  manjr  of  dM  UkHm 
near  roe  wen  io  agitAtioii  fvoii  mi>ri>  'li^tVCMillgf  which 
they  vainlj  atmggkd  i<>  "uiiiire-^'i.    It  was  fhe  nusic  i>t 
Alkgri;  but  the  coiti|Khsition,  however  fine,  U  nothing 
without  the  Toioee  which  perform  it  bef&''  Another 
writer  Mve:  ''At  the  eooefauioD  of  this  portion  of  tbe 
Mffkc^end  when  the  darkness  is  c»)nipletp  by  the  roii- 
OMlment  of  the  last  light,  cuniininoH  the  Mi.<ti>ii. 
Thii  i»  tbe51at  PlNdm.    And  a«i  it  is  hn-nthi  il  liy  tlic 
clwiT— the  UHMt  perfect  and  practiced  chuir  in  the  world 
— at  it  !•  beani  in  all  the  etillnew  and  soleainitjr  of  the 
VI  iiv,  wrapiK-d  ill  darkness,  and  leavini;  nothing  to  di»- 
um  ilie  lye  where  all  looks  dim  and  tthadowy,  it  has  a 
straiit^e  and  wonderful  effect.   It  i*  deni>,'ii<  d  ui  i  \\<n-'-*, 
M  far  u  muaic  can  expreaa^  the  deep  and  meutal  ago- 
ain  of  the  dljring  Saviour:  and  eertidnl^  tltcre  never 
yet  was  bcaid,  except  nmon;;  the  she|)hen1s  of  Rcthlc- 
btm  00  the  ntirht  of  the  nativity,  sui-h  soinids,  no  uii- 
einhly.  and  unlike  the  niusic  of  the  world.    It  is  |>lain- 
live,  iuteoaely  melancholy,  and  has  a  puwerfid  effect 
nadcr  tbe  peculiar  circumitaneea  «f  the  scene."   It  waa 
fmaetfy  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Siatinc  Chapel, 
tbe  partition  being  jealously  kept  there;  Mo/arl  mc- 
milnl.  however,  in  writing  it  <lown  after  hearing  it 
tvicf.   It  ha<  since  been  repeatetUy  published.  While 
tbe  Miserere  ii  anng^  the  pope  kneda  at  tbe  altar,  the 
ctnlinalg  at  their  desks,  and  an  it  proceeds  the  lights 
at  the  altar  are  extinguishe<l  one  by  one,  which  is  ex- 
pUiii'^l  Ky  tiavanti.  'I'/it.*.  ii.  W:  "Ad  ununii|iu  iii<iuc 
psalmiiin  (there  are  other  psalms  sung  before  the  .Misi- 
We)  exatinguitur  una  can  dels,  una  post  aliam,  quia 
aposlali  panlatim  dcfAoerunt  a  Christo."    In  fact,  the 
irtiole  use  of  this  psalm  in  Passion-wevk  is  intended  ad 
li'.'iiri'iii'iiiiit  iij)f>.ffi)l'/ruin  timorriH.    The  word  initfrere 
ban  in  modem  days  come  to  be  applied  to  any  sacred 
eomponiion  of  a  |»eui(eutial  character.    Sec  Ilerzog, 
Btat-£aqfUopaiJie,  is,  M7 ;  Eadie,  £ode$,  CyJop.  s.  v. ; 
Sicgd,  CkriitiiekK  AbtrtkBmer  (aee  Index  in  voL  iv). 

MiMr6rte.  Elbowetl  stalls,  often  found  in  cathedral, 
esBtgiate,  and  minster  churches  with  aeata  that  may  be 
tamed  up,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunitv  of  kneeling  in 

ibsse  parts  of  the  wrvice  in  whiili  thv  langiiag)'  t>(  .<iip- 
fSeation  ("miserere"')  occurs.  They  were  siluweil  in 
tbe  KorosQ  CathoHe  Church  aa  a  nHef  to  the  inflrm 
daring  the  long  aervioea  that  wen  required  to  be  per- 
fcnwd  bf  the  ecdesiastics  in  a  standing  posture.  They 
are  alwa\ «  niiirc  or  less  oniamc-nted  with  carvings  of 
leares.  .iinall  iigure-s  aniniaLs,  etc.,  which  are  generally 
ver}-  huldly  cuL  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
sll  English  chuxcbes  which  retain  any  of  the  ancient 
•ttik;  the  ddeat  b  In  Henrj  the  Seventh'^  Chapel  at 
'  Btcr,  where  there  is  one  in  the  style  of  the  13th 
f. — Parker,  (UnMnry  of  A  rchtteclure,  s.  v. 


I  In  Henry  tbe  8e«enth*a  Chapel,  Vestmlaster. 

Miaericord  is  a  term  used  to  denote  yarkms  offices 
and  articles.  (1)  Subsellia— Spanish  tubtUia— the  fold- 
bg  seat  of  a  stall  See  Misrbkkks.  (-2)  A  compas- 
Honate  mitigation  of  full  penance.  (3)  According  to 
lomdwood,  a  custom  in  certain  ownaateries  of  relieving 


a  MBnber  of  nonka,  In  alternate  weeka,  fkom  attendance 

in  choir  and  clMU-trnl  dntii-..  It>  A  liall  f<>T  eating 
fle«h-mcat  in  a  inonafrtfry.  Snuf  couvciiis,  art  L'anler- 
buri>'  and  Westminster,  had  country  tuwpitab  fur  conva- 
leaoinita.  (6)  The  word  also  implied  stated  indulgences 
and  aUowaneea,  aceonling  to  eireumstanees,  of  food, 

drink,  wiiio  or  t>cr  r.  nr  dotliiitg  or  iKMMin;;.  beyond  the 
rule.  An<l.  lin.nlly,  ^i'\nc  wrid  r*.  nii«l<  d  l)y  tin-  glossa* 
rist  of  Matthi'w  rari".  have  i'.-tllt  <i  a  iuis>  rii  ord  <i  ffuxxle 
of  wmr,  an  imperfect  definition  uken  from  the  refresh- 
ment of  that  liquor  granted  during  the  above  period. 
s<  e  W.ik-on,  Siirrnl  A  rrh(rntogg^%,y.-  Forfiruake,  Brit- 
iik  MunacAism,  ch.  xlviiu 

BOieHoordia  Domlbil  is  the  name  of  the  seoond 

Sunday  from  I'-a^ti  r.  (■•ill'-d  from  thf  4  jx  iiing  lines of 
the  ma.v<  rcaii  on  that  day  iu  the  KoniiAh  churches.  In 
the  Greek  Chnrdi  the  dqr  ia  fitcqaeotly  eaUed  St. 

Thomas's  Snn<lay. 

Mis'gab  CllcU  Mitgab',  ^f'^  kagkt,  as  often  i 
Sept.  'kfia^  TO  Kftarawfia  v.  r.  Mattynd,  and  no  ix*" 

ouifia  Mw«;3,  Vulg.yoi'fi.' \  a  t<.wn  in  Moab.  >itnatid  on 
tlif  desolating  track  of  the  invading  Mal'V  loniniis  (.Icr. 
xlviii,  I),  probably  n>  called  from  being  Imat'  1  on  an 
eminence.  De  8auicy  (A'arm/iVe,  i,  3S)1)  suggests  a 
oMUMctkn  with  the  pwasntWady  tUMtiJii,  tbe  ancient 

Amon ;  but  this  is  nn  rolj  fluMlftlL  The  place  is  doul)t- 
less  to  be  s«)nght  m  ar  the  associated  localities  of  Kiria- 
tliaim  anil  lli>lil"in;  ])i'rlin|>>»  it  >■*  only  an  app»'llativc 
(as  it  usually  has  ibc  article)  for  the  older  locality  B.\<- 
MOTR  (q.  r.).  Others  think  it  may  be  the  Uupbh  of 
Bloab  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  3),  or  a  general  name  for  the  high- 
lands of  iloab,  as  in  Isa.  xxv,  12  (without  the  art.  A. V. 
-bighltaftr).  SeaMoAK 

Miah'agl  (Hob.  .i/mA,»;7'. ^X'r-":.  irho  U Mte Opdt 
Sept.  Mi(Tai/\),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  eldest  of  the  three  eons  of  Usald  (the  eon  of 
Kohath  and  grandson  of  Lc\-i),  and  consetinently  the 
cousin  of  Aaron  (Ex<mI.  vi,  2*2 >.  lie,  with  his  brother 
Kl/.aphan,  nt  the  command  <•!'  Mom's,  carried  out  the 
bodies  of  Nadab  and  Abiliu  to  burial  (,Lt:v.  .x,  4).  U.C. 
IG.')7.  They  may  thus  have  been  two  of  tho«e  whose 
dedlement  by  a  dead  body  prevented  their  keeping  the 
passover  at  Mnal  on  the  regular  day  (Numb.  ix,6;  see 
Uhmt,  <  'I'iiiritleticrs,  ad  loc.). 

2.  The  second  named  of  llip  three  llcbn  w  youths 
(Dan.  i,  ft)  trained  along  with  Daniel  at  the  Itabylonian 
court  (Dan.  i,  11),  and  prumoted  to  the  rank  of  nagi 
(Dan.  i,  I9\  Having  assisted  Daniel  in  solving  the 
dre.-iiii  •<(  Xelniitiadiir/Tiar  I'Dan.  ii.  17*.  they  wen  a^ 
vaiu  eii  til  civ  il  iligniiies  (^l)aii.  iii,  1"J):  but  were  afler^ 
wanls  ca>t  into  the  blazing  furnace  for  n  fusing  to  wor- 
ship the  royal  idd;  and,  being  miraculously  delivered 
from  it,  they  were  still  more  highly  honored  by  tbe 
king  M>an.  iii.  1.1  .'U)X  His  Chaldiean  name  was  Mb. 
sii.U'ii  (Dan.  i,  7 ).    ll.C.  cir.  5W. 

3.  One  of  thoiM!  (a]>parently  chief  Israelites)  who 
supported  l<^xra  on  the  left  hand  while  reading  the  law 
to  the  people  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  viii,  4).  RC 
410. 

Sept.  .Mi(T(i.\<i),  a  I  uy  of  the  tril'»'  «.|"  A-her  (.losli.  xix, 
where  it  is  Anglicized  ••  Mi>li(  al  ",'.  a«.-i>;ned  to  the 
Levites  of  the  family  of  Gershom  (Ju»li.  xxi,  30>;  else- 
where called  If  AauAL  (i  Chran.  vi,  74>.  It  ia  doubtlcM 
the  Mason  referred  to  by  Ku^-bius  {Onomatt,t,x,  M<i- 
ai'tt')  as  situated  on  (he  Mediterranean,  near  Carmcl,  a 
position  with  which  the  text  ( Jorli.  xix.  '.'•'>  )  agrees  (see 
Keil,  Cominent,  ad  loc.).  It  is  probably  the  modem  ra- 
ined Tillage  MUalti,  near  the  ahore  about  three  miles 
north  of  Athlit  (Van  <1i  V. ! !. .  1/     ./r,  p.  835). 

Mi'abam  (Ileb.  Mi*ham',  C?'-'*^.  according  to  Uc- 
seniiLi,  fkfir  cUmrimj  or  tkrir  ffh'iliHti'i :  according  to 
1"  ilrst.  mailiii s.t :  S'lii.  Mi^ttkA.  \  Ui.--!tn:ti,  oik- of 
the  sons  of  i^lpaal,  of  ibc  tribe  uf  Ikujainiii,  meutiuaed  as 
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ibe  nbidlden  of  Ono,  Lod,  aod  their  MbailM  (1  Oam. 

viii.  r.'l.    RC.  port  1612. 

Mish'eal  (J<»*h.  xix,  26).  Mishai. 
Miah'ma  (Ik-b.  MUhmu'f  htarimj,  aa  in 

1st.  xi,  8;  Sept.  Mo7/i(i),  the  name  uf  two  men. 

1.  The  Hflh  of  the  twelve  suns  of  Uhmaelf  mm!  headni 
of  Arabian  tribes  {(leii.  xxv,  14;  1  Chron.  i,  WS.  B-C 
criiK-idembly  po8t  2001.  The  people  c«lU>l  l  y  I'lnl,  my 
Mcummanes  (vi,  7,21,  Maiffrri/xavtic),  who  wore  lo<;aH--<l 
to  the  north-east  of  Medina,  were  probably  tlesceiidcd 
fkom  him.  Arabic  writers  mention  the  Beni'Jiimuh 
(Freytajr,  Hamm,  II,  i,  22«\  but  nothing  is  known  of 
thi'iii  (Kii'ilwl,  ail  lui-.).    Sc  Akaiiia. 

2.  'I'll)-  of  Mibsnn,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  fa- 
ther of  l<nmiiel(lChfon.i!r,t5,S6>  B.aeoiiiIdeiBbIy 
ODte  1053. 

Miahniaa'nab  (Heb,  Mishmatmak',  MlTS^Pf^^- 
wmt  Sept.  Mcwyiay  v.  r.  Mair|iaya),  the  fourth  of  the 

Gaititc  braves  who  repaired  to  David  in  the  wilderness 
of  Adullam  (1  Chron.  xii.  10>    B.C.  cir.  lOtil. 

lOflluia  (H«hc  nST^p,  MUkiM},  the  code  of  Jewlah 

laws  arranged  about  tlio  year  .\.D.  900  or  JJo,  at  Til)c- 
ria%  in  Palestine,  by  R.  Jebudah,  Mnumed  Uakluukwh 
(q.  T.).  The  title  ia  bjr  «nm  undentond  aa  fwponing 
"second,"  like  njr*:  in  Gon.  xliii.  2.1,  the  rabbinical  code 
being  second  or  next  to  the  Pentateuch ;  it  ia  ao  inter- 
preted in  the  rabhinieal  lexicon  Sehutd^  Arvek,  but 
we  think  it  ii  more  likely  derived  fmm  MIC,  to  *tiult/, 
alto  to  ttack,  which  perhapa  at  fint  qMantfliily  "to  re- 
peat." IntheTa1mud(q.v.),quaCet{oniflromtheMtah- 
m are introducdl  by  the  Aramaic  wi.rd  'I?!,  Tfnan,  i.e. 

harr  Umli'-il ;  and  tbo  book  it-elf  is  called  *T"irp, 
MatkttUhiH  i  while  the  rabbins  who  livetl  befort*  the  pub- 
UcMkm  of  the  HiahM  are  apnkcn  oTaa  Uarmri, 

or  iK  fliap^  trnrhi  )■' ;  niid  f hfir  Hnyin^s,  not  found  in  that 
collection,  are  timftetl  X'^Sr, "  it  was  learned  or  taught." 
The  veiiion  *  learoen^  for  TamuUa  ia  not  unnatnral,  as 
the  Heb.  official  name  for  Itabbin*  is  S"";zr  "T -'^T, 
dtfafjpfet  o/ the  Tlic  sons  of  K.  JehuUah  are  natnetl 
anKHigthc  Tannain,  and  they  numt  probaUjT  aMiltad  in 
the  completion  of  tlie  work  of  the  Miahna. 

The  Myinj;;s  recorded  in  the  Mishna  reach  back  to 
the  times  of  Simon  the  .hist,  a  i  oinrtii|i(irarv  of  Alex- 
ander the  (ircat;  and  it  ex|>uun)l!i  alM  Mime  rdi<;iuuti 
and  political  usages  introduced  by  Ezra;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  book  ia  made  np  of  the  deciaiona  or  opiniona  of 
the  ri^al  achools  of  HiHel  and  Shammai,  who  arose  at 
the  Ix-jjinnin;;  ufitu  l^i  (  i  niury  uf  tlie  Cliristian  ivra, 
and  of  the  aubaequetil  leaclten',  who  followed  generally 
the  rulingi  of  Hillcl'a  schoul,  an<l  among  whom  HiUel's 
di'M-eiidantii  wore  jjromincut.  In  ji  tew  insfntire't  a  cMe 
(n^??^)  is  stated  to  have  nrisen,  and  the  deciniou  of 
the  Sanhedfin  (q>T.)  upon  it,  or  of  aome  prominent 
nd)bi,  is  given ;  very  often  the  naaaaa  of  the  teachers 
who  uught  any  particular  point  are  mentioned,  even 
where  no  diiwureoment  \*  !»|K»k<  ii  <if ;  but  iiiucb  oftcner 
in  caaea  of  di.sntfn'ement.  Still  ofttiu  r,  hoHcver.  the 
textofthelaw  a[ii>ear»  witli>iiit  any  one  i<>  pro]Hiun(l  it: 
theae  parte  of  the  Mishna  arc  ascribed  to  K.  Ileir,  who 
flooriabed  about  A.D.  146,  and  It  la  therefore  probable 
tbtt  \\.  Mfir  nimle  an  oliler  i-olleriinn,  t)f  wbich  the 
Jlifhrui  a*  now  found  is  only  an  enlargement. 

The  authority  for  the  laws  of  the  Mishna  is  best  ex- 
plained in  the  first  section  of  the  fint  chapter  of  its  trea- 
tise, r^SSt  (Aboth,  fathers):  "Moses  receive<l  the  law 
fn>m  .Sinai,  and  handed  it  over  to  Joxhua,  an<l  Joshua  to 
the  eldera,  and  the  eUlers  to  the  pmpheta,  and  the  proph- 
eta  (o  the  men  of  the  Oreat  Synniir  (the  cnmpanionB  and 
followers  of  F.zrn  down  to  alxiut  IJ.C.  Tlie  nienn- 

Inp  hereof  is,  that  M<tM's  reeeiveil  not  nnly  llic  wriiti'ti 
law  from  (Jt»d,  but  al«<i  certain  rule"*  for  it«  construction 
■nd  applicatioo ;  and  that  even  in  the  moac  oormpt  times 


of  laradfa  hiitovy  there  were  always  aome  pve  and  half 

men.  who  kept  up  the  study  of  this  tradition,  and  hand- 
ed it  over  unbroken  to  their  siicccsaorR.  Moreover,  it 
w  a-H  interred  from  I)eut.  xvii,  9  that  the  supreme  judges 
for  the  time  being  might  make  authariiative  deciaioos  un 
faela  aa  thqr  aroae;  and  that  tbeoe  deeiiione  onbM  acne 
aa  precadama  to  tlM  future,  unless  reversed  by  a  court 
of  ••  trreatcr  wisdom  and  greater  number."  The  wonli 
•■|>ri(  sis  riiid  1,4'vitex"  in  that  \ erw.'  were  coii^inif*!  I'V 
the  rhariseea  merely  to  indicate  the  place  at  wbich  the 
supreme  j  udges  must  hold  their  aearioofc  The  rulta  ef 
eoufilructiou  uf  ilie  Pentateuch  are  utatetl  as  thirteen, 
among  which  the  foremjii-t  an^  Kul  rt-ckomn^ 

a mkmriadmajvg, and  n*'r  ri'^U, Gnerah  AaetA,*}B» 
decision."  The  hiiti  r.  lu'wcver.  ^e^l.H  generally  on  the 
arbitrary  coro|)ari'«on  oi'tUc  same  word  in  two  wholly  di«- 
connected  posaagen,  ami  is  nut  allowed  unless  iradittua 
itself  sanction  iu  Besides  these  nilea  of  oonetiuctiaa* 
certain  ceremonies  in  their  full  form  were  alsnbcBervdto 
have  thus  liaiidnl  iluw  ii.  wliih  tlw  letter  uf  tlir  law 
only  hinted  at  the  manner  uf  |H  rf<»ming  tbem.  llms 
Exod.xtti,9^t6s  Deat.Ti,10:  ni,  18, command  thct>tiig 
of  those  vMpectiTe  paMagss  to  the  liand  and  between  the 
eyes  of  the  (trsellte;  bat  tradition  supplied  the  manner 
of  cl.iitii,'  it.  tliat  is,  the  constructi' r.  i  f  ilie  jibylnelerits. 
The  second  section  of  the  above-<|Ui>ted  chapter  jiru- 
cceds:  '*TlMjr  (the  men  of  the  great  synod)  siud  thres 
things:  .  . .  make  •./met  to  the  law."  That  is,  put 
anntnd  the  law  n  wafl  of  mtrictions  and  injunctions, 
whirli  the  I-.rnelitf'  will  have  tn  lireak  tlirnn^li  t^fore 
he  fet'is  tempted  to  break  the  law  itx  If.  'I  bi*  »».•,  iu 
faeti  done  to  a  great  extent  by  the  teachers  whoM  mv- 
inga  are  recorded  in  the  Mishna.  3Iany  uf  their  cM»-calkd 
riM^  (dedsions)— a  name  given  to  the  extra-Mosaie 
laws— lefor  to  a  atricter  observance  ef  the  SaUiall^ 
and  these  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  r*2-. 
which  dwisions  Selden  renders  SuhlMtlhUmnt :  fi>rl.iiU 
ding,  for  instance,  the  handling  on  the  .Sabl>ath  of  any- 
thing that  has  been  nnlawfuUy  made  on  tlint  day;  ibe 
causing  a  Gentile  (tmleas  In  ease  of  neecssity)  to  work 
on  the  SnMintli  for  the  Israelite ;  to  play  mu«ical  in- 
.siruuieiiLH  on  that  day,  etc,  Dthers  refer  to  Ivcvilical 
ck'anne!u>;  among  these  are  numl)erle«t  ruU-s  aljout  the 
washing  of  hands,  of  cupi^  etc,  at  the  ordinary  mrah, 
I  in  imitation  of  the  rales  which  the  Aaronitle  priestbeod 
had  to  oljserve  at  tln  ir  KniTiticial  nitaR  It  was  princi- 
|»ally  by  theM-  observ  ances  that  the  followers  of  the  rsb* 
i>in8,  whom  Chri.HtiaiL  writers  generally  denote  as  the 
Pharisaic  sect,  but  who  called  themselves  B^'*l2n  (ooos- 
panionK),  distinguished  themselves  not  only  from  the 
Sadducccs  (q.  v.),  but  also  from  the  iixliflfcn-nt  msM, 
who  are  known  in  the  Mishna  as  ^'^i^n  Q7  (fieople  of 
the  land),  and  arc  often  spoken  of  with  a  great  deal  uf 
bitternosa. 

The  writers  uf  the  Mishna  never  seek  to  make  their 
readers  believe  that  n  rabbinical  ordinaaee,  which  is  in- 
tended only  as  a  part  of  the  fence  around  the  law,b 
of  divine  origin :  but  where  doubt  can  arise  about  the 
meaning,  they  (■.\]>r('S'-ly  sliow  what  is  intended  fur  a 
construction  of  the  law,  and  what  is  their  own  addiiioo, 
often  by  the  words  ^iffiB  (free;  that  is,  net  liafak  te 
8tri|>es  for  a  wilful  i<fr>  lu c.  or  to  a  sin-olTering  for  it* 
fence  through  ignorance  or  foigetfulness) ;  yet  ^in^ 
(foihidden).  tn  the  renr  first  aeedioii  af  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Mishna— where  the  queiUwi  arisen  bow  Uie 
at  night  the  passages  Dsut.  6>10;  xi,  13-21,  msy 
be  read  in  foMlment  of  the  eonnntnd  to  tpcak  of  then 
''when  thou  licstdnwn,"  we  find :  The  learned  (S'*^^'^ 
— aa  opposed  to  any  one  rabbi  by  name)  aay  until  mid- 
night; and  rabbi  Genudiet  said  until  the  norninf^ dawn; 

ill  fnci,  when  hi*  s<ni'«  rami'  hf»mo  from  a  fen^f.  and  told 
hini  We  have  not  rearl  the  Shrrna  (Hear,  (I  I-rnel\  he 
told  them,  As  the  morning  has  lupt  liawnoil.  yi>u  sliiif'd 
read  it;  not  this  only,  but  wherever  the  wise  luiTe  said 
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until  miilnitiht.thc  command  reaches  to  dawn, etc.;  and 
wby  have  tticy  said  till  midnight?  in  «id«r  to  kmp 
man  firaai  tnuMgrewioD." 

The  stTle  of  the  Uwhiui  iM,  with  rtiry  fcw  ezoaptiona, 

drv"  and  itum-.Ici!.  witJi  not  n  won!  to  spare;  and  the 
b«H'k  is  wriiun  for  men  who  alrcaily  know  the  k'''** 
principles  of  which  they  only  seek  the  il(  iJiils  Ilislnr- 
icai  or  leg«iuUi7  nocicet  are  ntt;  mmI  the  few  donatio 
peaeege»~fur  instame,  the  chapter  about  a  future  life— 
run  in  the  same  style  as  if  they  were  piven  for  the  piid- 
ancc  of  an  ordinary  court  of  justice;  the  chapter,  Who 
ha-"*  ni>  share  in  the  world  to  come?  fullow'*  naturxjlly 
upon  the  cbaptera,  Who  are  to  be  hanged  ?  Who  are  lo 
be  atoned?  A  few  inatanoes  will  be  given  below. 

The  Ian;;ua|^  of  the  Miithna  ia  in  the  main  nut  Ara- 
maic, but  llelirew;  »tripi>ed,  however,  of  all  that  is  idio- 
BMtic  alxiut  Hebrew,  such  fw  the  use  of  the  conversive 
vav,  and  tilled  with  many  Aramaic  forms,  Mich  as  the 
majicuUne  plurala  in  "(^  for  the  truly  Hebrew  C\  Tliai 
the  people  of  Palestine  irenerally  sfioke  pure  Aramaic  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Christ,  and  even  long  l>efore,  in  well 
enough  known  from  other  sources;  but  the  Misbna  attests 
it  ligr quoting  tene  sayings  in  that  language,  e.  g.  S^BS 
»^3X  X-rX^'Mike  thp  toil  is  the  rewanl."  A  verv 
large  number  of  (ireek  wunls  are  also  found:  thus 
e^aOK  (dadmic)  b  alwiqra  put  ftr  '^aiekly;"  VTXk 
(Xp«Trni)  for  *'  robbor<."  Latin  wordn  aljui  iKTur,  but  not 
ao  firequently,  and  generally  in  a  somewhat  corrupt  form, 
while  the  Greek  worda  an  rendered  about  aa  exactly  as 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  will  allow.  (CV>mp.  Ikmdi,  "*X 
^nSK,  IkleudUut^  der  *«  Talmud,  r.  Jiabghm  u.  JerU' 
tafaw,  it  dL  roi^iraiAis  it.  IffethiaeMm  workewmmilm 

^Ptmden,  bftondfr.i  Litrinitchrn  ]Vf>r/fr  [I)f'»iaii.  \K\'2, 
Svo]  ;  Ilarlmann,  iiuppkmenta  [KoaU  18l;i,  4toJ ;  espe- 
cial] V  bis  ThfMuru*  lingitm Mtbrolem  4  MUhut  tmjfndm 
[^8pta.l82&-S6»4to]). 

We  pmeeed  to  give  an  analyria  of  the  Miabna,  keep- 
ing sitrictly  to  it,  aii<l  leaving  out  of  view  anything  that 
may  be  taught  by  the  Tamam,  but  which  ia  regarded 
m  Kn'na,  Sat^fOia,  L  e^  Moatdde,"  althoogh  lawwn 
to  be  sayings  of  these  teachers,  becau'*<'  tli<  y  aro  not  col- 
lected in  the  MUhnn,  and  nlm|>ly  occur  either  iii  quota- 
tions in  the  Talmud  or  elsewhere. 

T)n-  Mi->hna  is  divided  into  six  parts  (3^1^,  Sfda- 
rtJii, arrangements),  which  contain  G2  treatises  (T'lSO'Q, 
MaatakalK),  and  514  chapters  (S'*P7P,  Perukim).  The 

InttOTt  agldtti are  divideil  into  numlH  rt  d  .'Ut  tioiis,  em  li 
of  wlddl  ia  called  a  Mishnn.  The  great  part*  niul  tlie 
tmatiaeo  are  named  after  their  contents,  the  chapicni 
after  their  opeoiof  wonla.  (The  figures  set  after  each 
twatiaa  show  ita  numlwr  of  chapters.) 

i. The iist  part— 0^9'nT,Zerd'iM,  seeds— contains  elev- 
en treat iaea.  The  lirst  of  these— Brrakoih,  hen- 
edictions  (9') — treats  of  the  reading  of  the  .Shemii  (  we 
aJx'vc.  daily  prayers,  and  grace  before  and  after  menl?", 
the  puntatiutM  to  be  made  as  a  preparation  for  prayer,  and 
liheool^eeca.  The  ten  other  treatises  refer  to  the  laws  of 
the  field  and  of  its  pniduce :  nxo,  Ptah,  comer  (8),  treats 
of  the  field  comers,  gleanings^  etc,  to  be  left  to  the  poor; 
^ara^,  Dtmm^  doabtftd  (7%  of  com  or  flrdts  ooarfngftwD 
the  indifferent,  who  mij;bt  have  failed  to  tithe  it ;  C*xV:. 
KUnjfim,  mixtures  (9),  of  the  prohibited  mingling  of 
ftait  and  tcnin  eraps  en  the  same  Add  or  Tineyatd,  and 
iiici  leiUfilly  of  the  forbidden  mixture  i  f  uv.ol  and  tlax 
in  garmenu  (Lev.xix,  19);  T^'*7'*y^,;!iheln'M,  seventh 

(10)  ,  of  the  Sabbatic  year;  rriTS^-ip,  Tienmotk,  tributes 

(11)  ,  of  the  tributes  from  the  cn»p,  which  were  due  to 
the  Aaronitic  priests,  including  the  tithe  of  tithe  due 
them  from  the  LcTitcs;  P'i^iST'S,  Ma'attrotk,  tithes 
(5 1,  of  the  tithes  due  tn  the  Ixrvite*:  ""J'^  '•i??'?. 
ifa'oscr  Skmi,  seoond  tithe  (5),  of  the  tithe  which  was 


eaten  or  otherwise  spent  in  the  joy  «>f  the  yearly  feasb^ 
I  but  which  in  the  third  year  was  given  to  the  poor; 
I  nin,  ChalLth,  dough  (4),  refers  to  the  tribute  from  the 
j  baking-trough,  which  was  given  to  the  priests;  fl^^?* 
i  'OrLih,  literally  foreskin  (3),  of  the  forbidden  fruits  of 
the  trees  in  Palestine  during  the  fint  three  yean  of 
their  growth  (Uv.  xix,  23) ;  C^ilSS,  nUkurim,  lil«t> 
fruits  (4),  treats  in  its  ftr^^t  three  c  liaiiterH  of  the  fint* 
fruits  which  were  to  be  hnmght  to  the  tabemade  and 
giren  to  the  priests  (Deut  xxTi,  6\  while  the  fourth 
chapter  i"»  oitlv  ni'.i!»'d  to  it  to  bring  it  to  the  close  of  ono 
of  the  six  great  parts,  and  is  called  'Avcpoyvvoi;,  undn^ 
ffynat,  speUcd  in  Helmw  019^Sl^"09t,  llie  man-woman, 
and  contains*  a  few  laws  as  to  pervms  of  donlttful  kcx. 

ii.  The  next  great  division,  n?" -« '^'A  «faM>n,  con- 
taina  twdre  treatises^  The  first,  rsr.  Sabbath  (24), 
treats  of  the  duties  of  tliat  <ia\  ;  rcioarkaMc  lor  the 
enuineratiun  of  thtrly-niuc  ditTV  reni  kinds  of  wurk,  by 
each  of  which,  separately,  the  guilt  of  Sabbath-breaking 
may  be  incurred.  Of  each  kind  a  ty|ie  is  given,  to 
which  many  other  actions  may  be  compared  as  falling 
within  the  same  reason.  A  \<  ry  gri>at  pmp<irtion  of 
t  he  treatise  is  taken  up  with  the  laws  of  mere  8abba- 
t  hiamus"  (see  above).  The  next  Creatiee,  ^"D^"^^,  '£rm- 
fiin,  iniiiuliiii;  ClOi,  de.ilt  with  tlioM'  ceremoniea  \iy 
which  the  .Sabluith  boundary'  was  extendwl,  "mingling" 
a  whole  town  into  one  fictitious  yard,  so  that  carrying 
within  it  sliould  not  be  uniawful;  or  how  the  Sain 
bath  boundary  of  a  town,  within  which  one  might  walk 
on  the  Salibath-day,  can  be  extende<l.  Then  comes 
Pesachim  (10),  which  relates  to  the  Passover, 
and  all  thmgs  connected  with  its  odefanrtion:  tS"*^;?^, 

S/if^L/ilIm,  shekel-pieces  i  H  i,  aliout  various  triliulcs, 
going  to  the  Temple,  and  various  rites  in  it,  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year ;  ^t^n^  Fosto,  the  day  (B),  on  tlie 
service  of  the  day  of  Atonement ;  nS'O,  SuUoh,  hut 
(5),  about  the  hut  and  festival  bunch  of  the  Fesat  of 
Tabetnadei^  and  the  ralea  about  reading  the  Vmhnvt 
Praise  (cxiii-<]tTiii)on  that  and  other  feasts;  M2pa,  Bit- 
tiih,  egg  (5),  so  calted  from  its  first  word.  An  egg  laid  on 
a  feast-day,  tlte  school  of  Shammai  aajm,  may  be  eaten; 
tlie  !k  li.H,l  of  Hillel  says,  may  nut  be  eaten  i  i.  v.  nu  the 
same  day) — this  l)eing  one  of  the  very  H  w  ea.ses  in 
which  the  latter  school  is  stricter  than  the  other.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  ** guilt"  under  the  Uw  is  incurred  by 
eathifBr  fteeh-laid  tgg»  on  heiidaya.  The  treatise  deal* 

moftly  with  what  may  nr  may  not  Ik-  done  o-a  tlii'  i^rCAt 
holidays  in  the  preparation  of  food,  actiunn  uluch  OQ 
the  SaUmtli  wooM  be  clearhr  onlawftd.  Next,  dM*l 
n:^n.  fto*k  llash-thetnah,  New -year  (4),  gives  the  laws 
of  the  feast  which  goes  by  that  name  among  the  later 
Jews,  but  which  in  the  Bible  (Lev.  xxiii,  '2 1  j  in  called 
the  first  of  the  seventh  month ;  it  also  teaches  how  to 
fj.\  the  days  of  new  moon.  The  treatise  tT'STP,  Tu'(m- 
iih,  fast  (4),  refers  principally  ii>  ihc  prayers  for  rain, 
and  to  the  fasts,  private  and  public,  that  were  kept  in 
years  of  drouth :  ntsr.  Mrt/rUak,  the  scroll  (4),  refers 
to  the  feast  of  Purim,  tlie  remling  of  (  the  scroll  of)  the 
iiook  of  Esther,  then  of  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Prophet  lessons,  and  denoimces  as  heretical  certain 
variations  intheUturgA*  and  ci  rtain  «|iiritua1  nii>r|esef 
ctni!<l ruing  pasasges  of  the  law  ;  \\<t  in>tance,  "  He  who 
takes  the  law  of  incest  figuratively  vIkiuIiI  be  silenced;" 
that  is,  he  who  extends  it  to  the  disgracing  bis  father 
or  mother.  This  posMge  is  evidently  directed  against 
tlie  early  Christians,  and  their  modes  of  teaching.  Tlie 
treatise  J/o'^<f  Katan,  small  holiday  (3), 

treats  imiiniy  of  the  mmmdng  rites,  these  being  feihid- 

den  on  all  feasts,  even  on  the  half-holiilays*  between  the 
lirst  and  last  day  of  P&Mtover  and  of  the  I  ca^t  ot  Huts; 
while  the  lost  treatise,  ^■^''3^1  Chagifftth,  feasting  (S), 
speaks  of  the  volnntafy  aaerite— other  than  the  Bm> 
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iii.  The  third  part  of  the  31ishim  ia  calicU  0*^03,  A'o- 
tkjttfVOBfMOf  toA  cwhnfM  ttwo  tnttitttt  TlMllntof 

these,  Pi'S3''.  Yihitmnth,  Ijcvirate  (16),  ili^^ciisscs  the  law 
found  ill  Deut.  xxv,  5-9.  Its  first  section  may  fiivc  a 
good  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  3Iishna :  "  Fifteen  women 
firee  their  rival  wives  and  tbeir  rivai'a  rivals  from  the 
*aboe-pul1inK'  (Dedt.xxv,  9)  and  brother's  marriage  to 
the  «<irlil'>  cinl:  hi-i  (Iniij^-hicr  i  ihi;  dead  lin>lli<-r"s  \\\\\- 
being  till-  ilaughitT  of  a  Mirvivin^^  hntlher),  mn'»  daugh- 
ter or  daiigliler'a  daughter;  hb  wife's  <laugtiicr,  wife's 
SDo's  daughter,  or  wife's  daitgbter's  daughter ;  his  moth- 
er-in-law, mother-in-law's  mother,  ftthcr-In-iaw's  moth- 
er; liis  t<i>ter  on  tlic  nintlicr's  side,  nintln  r's  ^i>(l■r  nr 
wife's  sister,  and  the  wife  of  his  brother  by  the  mother's 
lidei  and  the  wife  of  his  brother,  who  was  not  afivc  at 

the  same  titin'  N\it!i  him.  anil  liis  il:iiii;lit(T-in-la\v ;  all 
these  free  their  rival  wives,"  etc.  (that  they  are  free 
themsdvea  is  talcen  for  granted).  The  treatise  Pia^ira , 
KfthiilHifh  ( l.'U,  s  the  prescrilx^l  inarria^^e  ciin- 

tracts  and  marital  rights  in  general,  and  shows  a  much 
higher  regard  for  the  rights  of  wives  and  daughters 
thaniDoat,if  notall,ancieiitoode8of  law;  Qi^iX,  Srthi- 
rim(ll)t  treats  oC  vow%  and  contains  some  of  that  barf>h 
easaistiy  which  meets  with  tcbolM  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment: "'"TJ,  .V</:ir,  the  rri»wne<l  (9),  of  the  special 
VOW  of  the  Nazarite  (NumUvi,2);  M^'iD,  SoUih,  the 
enring  woman  (9).  of  the  ordeal  for  wives  suspected  of 
faithlexsne!4S  i  N'lmil).  oh.  v).  The  last  chapter  of  this 
treatise  relates  the  gradual  decay  and  downfall  of  notion- 
al and  rcli{^ou8  life  in  iNrael  rn>m  the  times  of  the  early 
Maccabees;  it  foretells  the  signs  of-tlia  approaching 
Meastah,  and  winds  np  with  setting  ftrth  the  qualities 
that  lead  u|>war4U  lo  eternal  life.  The  next  treatise, 
'l^Sf,  UUtin,  divorce-hilU  (9),  is  set  apart  to  the  law  of 
divorce;  and  '(''r^t^p,  Kidiiukim,  betrothals  (4),  ihe 
hut  of  tliis  ^rrcat  ilivision,  to  the  Inns  cf  the  marria^'* 
ceremony.  lUit  n  great  part  of  ii  is  taken  up  with 
counsels  as  to  the  trade  or  profession  in  which  an  Israel- 
ite shoidd  bring  up  hU  son ;  and  many  occupations  are 
turned  which  unmarried  men  should  not  follow,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  Oeilitica  thej  oifo  for  uochaate  |me- 
ticea. 

ir.  The  fourth  grand  divirion  b  style<l  "T:"*},  S'  zi- 

kin,  injuries)  and  most  of  the  ten  treatises  contained  in 
it  deal  with  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  civil  and 
criminal  hw.  The  flist  three  treatises,  each  of  ten 

chapters,  an*  called  by  Aramaic  names  N"-  ><"3. 
Baba  Ktmma,  the  first  gate,  i.e. court;  S^'ji-  Xia. 
Baba  Metnia,  the  middle  gate;  X""?  Hntnt 
Bathra,  last  gaJe— and  di$cuss  the  laws  l)eiwt« n  man 
and  man  in  matters  of  property,  that  arc  deducible  from 
the  Ptoitatench,  or  had  bewi  sufirgested  l>y  experienw. 
In  the  "first  ;:He*'  the  law  uf  bailment  is  tniiu'ht,  without 
being  involved  in  the  obscurities  of  the  degrees  of  negli- 
gence which  the  Roman  lawyers  have  thrown  around  it ; 
the  only  principle  recognised  is,  What  was  the  intent  of 
the  bailor  when  he  made  the  loan,  or  pledge,  or  <le|iosit 
of  lii-i  against  wli.-u  iIanL,'(  rs  ili.l  Ijc  intend  to 

mure  tlictnV  wliat  risks  did  he  intend  to  take?  The 
text  in  Kx<Mi.  xxii,  C-14  shows  that  even  a  de|)ositary 
without  hire  is  liable  for  theft,  though  not  for  forcible 
mbbety ;  for  that  the  goods  should  not  be  stolen  was  the 

very  oliject  of  the  deposit.  The  same  irenernl  <l>K  trine 
prevaihd  in  the  Kngli.sh  law,  till  lurd  Holt,  i  hief  justice 
during  th'-  reign  of  (|ueen  Anne,  disturbed  it  by  views 
imiwrted  from  Human  juiiaprudence.  The  measure  of 
damages  for  assault  and  bodily  injuries  in  also  given, 
and  the  "eye  for  eye"  of  the  saertd  text  is  ennsinied  as 
meanini:  only  damagen  in  nmney  fur  the  la--tiiig  injury; 
whil<'  an  additional  .iltowance  must  Ik*  made  for  It»ss  nf 
time,  cost  of  cute  (,Ezod.zxi,ldj,  pain  and  disgrace — this  I 


last  elewent  of  daniages  bring  derived  fWNn  the  "cutting 

ofTthe  hand"  in  Deut.  xxv.  t?I ,  whirli  i«  taken  figtiratively 
only.  The  fourth  trcatiM:  is  namcil  ^'anActfrni 
(i.  e.  Sifi^pio),  courts  of  juMice  (11).'  'The  first  two 
chapters  mI  r.rlli  ihe  ccnistilution  of  the  Jev^i~h  cum- 
monwcalth,  railur  as  tlie  I'harisaic  party  would  have 
widiedto  sec  it,  than  as  it  ever  was,  with  all  the  great 
powci%  political  and  judicial,  in  the  hands  of  the  so* 
jireme  court  of  acventj'-one  learned  judges ;  and  both 
the  high-priest  an<l  kin^'  as  lV'iire-hea<is  Of  the  lattcf 
it  is  said,  "The  king  ilms  not  judge,  and  none  judgca 
him;  dws  not  testify,  and  none  testifies  cunccniing 
him."  The  piaetiee  in  criminal  cases  is  minutely  m>c 
forth;  while  eases  of  bailments  or  trespasses,  arising 

undi  r  the  ficctdior  Mosaic  law.  v.ere  to  b.-  tried  by  tbr<  e 
judges,  and  t)rdinarj'  commercial  i  a.ses  even  by  a  single 
Judge;  criminal  cliarges  must  be  tried  Lefurc  eooita 
composed  of  twenty-three  memben.  The  forms  were 
anakvnos  to  those  of  England  and  America— that  ia, 
has*'<I  11  I'le  idea  of  aocu.'^ation  and  delVn.i  .  !  .  t  uf  in- 
quiry and  I'onfession.  No  fwrson  once  ac((uiit(  d  i-ould 
be  retried,  but  all  facilities  were  given,  to  the  lai't  mo- 
ment, to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  convicted,  cither 
on  poinls  of  law  or  foct  The  modes  of  capital  execn- 
tion  are  also  given — stoning  and  burning  in  such  a  nay 
as  to  cause  instant  death.  Anxmg  the  chapters  which 
l)egin,  "The  following  arc  stoned."  "The  followinu  are 
hung."  we  find  aUo  one  which  begins  thus,  "  The  fidlow- 
ing  have  no  share  In  the  world  to  come :  ho  who  says. 
The  resurrection  is  not  found  in  the  law.  or  the  law  ia 
not  from  heaven,  and  the  Epicurean  (materialist).'* 
The  next  treatise,  rn^ia,  MftMoti,  Btrii>ea  (3),  treats 
of  the  punishment  of  false  witneeacs,  and  of  crimes  pun- 
ishable by  stripes;  then  comes  rir^as,  SkMi'otk, 
oaths  (8),  about  the  decisive  oath  tn  civil  caiiKr*: 
there  was  no  other  oath,  as  «  itni'^-r^  ahva\  s  te>(itiid 
without  oath  under  satiction  of  the  cummandrocul  noc 
to  hear  ftlsa  witness  The  admissiaa  and  forms  of 
testimony  are  then  disaisjied  in  ri^*T?,  'Edayoth,  tes- 
timonies (^H).  Then  comes  n^iSJP,  *Ah6dah  Zif 
rak,  idnhitry  (5),  showing  what  manner  of  Intcrtourse 
with  idolaters  and  ^^hal  iliiii;:s  comn ded  with  idolatrj- 
are  forbidden  to  the  Israelite ;  fur  instance,  the  use  of 
wine  handled  by  a  {^entile;  for  he  might  have  nude  an 

idolatrous  libation  of  it.  The  next  treatise,  TlZSt.. -4 6o/ik, 
fathers  (6),  conuins  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  **  fa- 
thers," which  nsme  here,  but  nowhere  else,  is  bestowed 
up«>n  the  sages  of  the  ^Ii«hna.  The  whole  of  it.  w  ith  a 
giKxl  English  translaiiorn  can  be  found  in  the  tcfrtitnon 
(orthodox  I  .li  ui-b  iTayi  r-bcK»k  [see  LiTCRtJv],  where 
a  sixth  clupter  of  somewhat  Utter  origin  is  added.  The 
treatise  opens,  as  above  stated,  by  bringing  the  tradition 
liown  from  Mo«es  to  the  (!n  ai  Synoil;  it  then  (arrio  it 
from  (1)  Simon  the  Just,  one  of  its  last  NiiA  ivors,  to  (2) 
AntigonuA  of  Socbo.  who  taught  to  despise  reward,  and 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Sadduciean  berr^;  (8) 
Joae  of  Zeiedah  and  Jose  of  Jerusalem ;  (4)  Jo»hua,  aoa 
of  Pcrahiah,  whetn  biter  legends,  by  an  anacbronihm, 
describe  as  the  tenelier  ot  Jeiiu.s. and  Niitai  Ihe  Arlie- 
lite;  (.'>)  .lehudah,  son  of  Tabhai.  and  .Simeon  ben-She- 
tah,  the  reformer  of  the  criminal  and  civil  law.  and  de« 
fender  of  religion  and'Kberty  against  the  tyraimy  of 
king  Jannanis;  (0)  Shemninh  and  .Mitalyon,  said  to  be 
of  convert  descent :  (7)  llillel  nn<l  .Shaniroai.  the  found- 
ers of  the  great  rival  schools ;  <  x  i  .Tohanan,  or  ,lohn,  ths 
son  of  Zaocai;  (0)  Ganudiel,  known  as  the  teacher  of 
Panl,  and  seeminirlf  a  aon  or  grandson  of  HiDd;  (10) 
Simeon,  hi-<  son  ;  til)  (iainalicl,tbe  son  <>f  SimiHui ;  ( 12^ 
Jchuiiab  llakkado.«h,  the  c-ompiler  of  the  5li>hna.  The 
"couple.s"  in  this  chain  are  generally  thought  to  coii.-iut 
of  the  president  and  vicc-presitknt  of  the  Sanhcdrin 
for  the  time  being,  called  rcspectt\'ely  K"*^  (prince) 
and  r'^a  -X  (father  of  the  court).  TTho  treatise 
oontains  the  Csvorite  moral  and  dogmatic  sayings  of 
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these  and  other  rabbina.  Many  of  tbcm  are  nicrrly  prac- 
tieal  rales  of  life;  mme  acUireM  thcmselveit  to  jiulgen; 
bet  Bon  of  them  exlKirt  to  tli«  itiidy  of  tho  Uw,  and 
■tin  more  to  good  wotkM.  TIm  fiitura  world  <•  niiieh 
rffi-rrrd  ti>;  and  oiip  rabbi  Jacob  (fh.  iv,  §  ".'I  i  -j,  in 
the  sfiiril  <>f  the  »'arly  Chrintianti.  ••  I'hi-*  worKl  is  ilie 
■Btanwm  U>  the  coming  world;  firepare  in  the  ante- 
iooB»  that  thoa  mayvt  outer  the  bauqueting-haU"  (,lri> 
dWmi).  Bat  tlie  atadj  of  tlio  law  and  good  worin 
(ri'izC':.  .UrV-'  ,,/A,  commandmeiitaXtiMlnotfaith.is  rec- 

omniended  as  tbe  road  to  fotura  faappiiNHi  Ebewheie 
■nbelirf  ia  denonneed  aa  fbrfeiting  the  world  to  come; 

bot  it  s«?ms  that  in  tho  prt'>'<'iit  tn-ntise  this  tontt  was 
not  iiwisitfil  on.  A  very  n  iiiarkablc  pniiil  ».■>  the  i-nileav<jr 
(ch.v.  §  ;t)  to  reconcili-  the  iiliilosnpliic  viewof  iiiichange- 
able  laws  of  nature  with  tbe  Biblical  account  of  mtraclea : 
**Tcn  tMngi  were  created  in  the  twOig'ht  of  tbe  eve  of 
S,i1>?i.ith  (n{  (Tf.ition  week)— that  ]<.  th'-  nifnitti  of  tlu> 
earth  ( whidi  swallowed  Korah),  the  iiiuuih  i)f  the  woll 
(in  the  wilderness),  the  mouth  of  lialaain's  a-v,  iIk-  rain- 
bow, the  roanaa,  tbe  rod  (of  Moae*),  the  diamond  worm 
(aald  to  hare  eat  the  atonea  fbr  the  Tomple),  the  alpha- 
bet, the  writin;r  fho  tnhlt -\  ,md  the  tables."  The 
last  lre;iti-s.>  of  ilm  part  is  T'r'^'n,  liornyotk  (3),  con- 
eemuig  funoH  uf  trial. 

T.  The  fifth  grand  diviaion,  B'^O^p,  KodatAim,  with 
ita  elwcn  treatises,  relates  mostly  to  sacriticcs,  and  was 
objti>lftc  when  the  Mi-tmn  >v.-ls  i'iiniiH>»ed.  The  very  fui; 
treatmeut given  to  this subjccishowshowatrong  were  the 
hopeaoraapeedfrertonlioa.  WehavehcveD^naT,Z«- 
bficiim,  slaughtered  ofTcrings  (14);  ninJO,  Maiachoth. 
offerings  ouule  of  floor  (18),  whose  subject  U  indicated  by 
their  titles  thoagh  aooMWhatuMMfe  ia  eotaprised  in  them. 
But  the  next  treatise,  •p^'in,  Cholin,  unsanrlififtl  thin^js 
(12),  treats  of  the  fixKl  allowed  or  disalLiwed  to  the 
jew;  especially  of  the  niotle  of  akoghtering  1>eaat,i  and 
fowls,  and  of  the  marks  of  disease,  which  render  tlie 
anting  of  their  fleah  onlawfuL  We  have  then  ni'n^sa, 
Aeioroi'J^(sacrifieea  of)  flrst-born  animals  (9);  V???) 
'^ral*^  estimates  rO\  i.  e.  fur  rwhomint;  consf  i  riUe.l 
I  or  beasts  in  money,  according  to  the  staiidaid  laid 
[  in  Leriticai  (dkr  and  xxvii);  rnrafi,  TVanini*, 
exchange  ("">.  referrini;  to  the  exehnnije  of  tithe  beasts; 
r^'^r*'^?,  A'<nV/i/.M,  excisions  (0),  which  teaches  what 
sins  are  threatened  with  the  punishment,  "That  aool 
ahaU  iw  cut  off  from  iu  people."  This  treatise  \a  put  in 
this  connection  because  most  of  the  sacririces  dealt  with 
in  thi;*  divijiion  are  pcnancca  for  ptin.  It  is  followed  by 
nb'<7Q,  Mt  iUMht  (the  aacridce  for)  embezzlement  (fi), 
see  l^T.  15;  and  "l^ri.  Timid,  daily  sacrifice  (7), 
whost"  cxprexi  their  main  subjects.    The  latter 

closes  with  the  list  of  the  paabna  that  ware  aong  by  the 
Levitea  in  tbe  Tenfria  antba  aeven  day*  of  the  week: 
Sondnr,  Psa.  xxiv ;  Mon-Iay,  Psa.  xlviii";  Tiiesd.iv.  I'ns. 
Imdi;  Wednesday,  I'sa.  xciv;  Thuntday,  Psa.  Ixxxi; 
Mdqr,  Ym.  xciii;  on  the  Sabbath,  of  course,  PHa.  xcii. 
Tba  next  treatise,  ni^tp,  Middoth,  measuras  (6),  gives 
an  exact  description  of  the  Ilerodian  temple,  and  of  all 
its  appointments.  The  diviflioil  doacs  with  the  rather 
myatical  treatise,  Q'^ip,  Kmnim,  nests  (3),  which  dia- 
CHM  the  law  on  birdsT  nests  (Dctit.  xxii,  6). 

vi  The  last  grand  diviaion,  ni'^ITO,  TbAonM^dflM- 
mm^  ia  tbe  laigert  of  all,  thongh  it  was  also  in  most  of 
Ite  parte  naeleaa  when  the  Mtnhn.i  was  written :  a"*  the 

right  to  enter  tfie  T.  tii|i!e  or  U>  eat  of  sandilie.l  food 
(respectively  to  be  eaten  as  ranctiiied  f<M>d)  are  the 
■tta  tMta  of  taehnieal  dcanneaa.  We  find  hera  twelve 
treaties:  Ktlim,  veweln  i;!0):  T'bnx,  Ofmfofh. 

tent'*  (IM),  the  Utter  of  which  treats  »il  the  communica- 
tion to  a  house  and  to  its  contenu  of  unclcauncss  bv  the 
prtaence  of  a  dead  bot|y  in  iU  Thia  mnained  of  j^tci^ 
«tt  «» thn  Amitidi  priaala,  who  moat  no»  daflfe  than. 
I  with  n  dead  body  other  than  of  thair  Bcxt  Uflod 


relations;  which  law  ia  suppoaed  to  remain  in  force 
notwithstanding  th«  diauae  of  aacriAceft.  Then  onoea 

C^?J5,  AVr/rffm,  plagues  (14),  alwut  lepnisy  ;  IT'C,  /'«- 
rah,  the  cow  (12),  the  ashes  uf  which  were  used  to 
purge  the  dafflenent  by  tha  toodi  of  the  dead  (Nnmbk 
xix,  2) ;  r'"n:3,  Tohototh,  here  in  the  sense  of  purifj- 
catiou  (10);  r  iKli^Vi  Miks&oth^  bathing-cisterns  (10), 
wMeh  retahi  an  intenat  beyond  the  Holy  Land,  and  be- 
yond the  times  of  the  Temple,  in  connection  willi  the 
next  treatise;  rra3,  Niddahf  the  separated,  i.  e.  the 
nxmstmaring  woman  (10).  Then  w«  have  'pn-rs-a, 
Makthirin,  what  renders  fit  (to  receive  uiicleanness) 
(6);  B^at,  Ziibim,  spermatorrha-a  (f>);  Cl^  '"''23, 
TMul  Yom,  dipping  of  the  (same)  ilay  ( 4 ),  the  ablution 
of  vessels  in  cisterns,  which,  as  a  ^ll:lilo^v  of  Levitical 
cleanness,  was  kept  up  in  post-teroplic  times;  C^^^, 
Yft'liiyim,  hands  (4),  which  refers  to  the  washing  of 
li.ind*,  nn  avowe<lly  rabbinic  institution.  The  last  trea- 
tise of  the  whole  collection  is  V?^''^!  'Ukattin,  fruit- 
stems  (3),  with  aome  tmimportant  laws  about  Levitical 
cleanness;  anions  otli<  r*,  tho*e  tliat  relate  to  fruit- 
stems.  At  the  end  is  placwl  a  retlection  on  the  blessing 
of  peace,  so  that  the  book  may  dooe  with  the  favorite 
verse  (Psa.  xsix,  11),  "The  Lord  give  strength  to  hia 
j)Co|)le;  the  Lord  bless  hi»  people  with  peace." 

'l"lie  principal  coninn  nl.irie.s  on  the  Mu^liii.'i  are.  of 
course,  the  TalniuiLs  -.lenisaleni  and  Uabjlouian:  the 
former  cover;*  the  whole  work,  while  the  latter  onita 
tnuch  of  the  4.h-<ilete  p.irt?'.  Hut  the  Mishiia.  or  by  the 
more  appropriate  phrase  7"'y^'Z,  in  the  plural  (^setting 
aside  the  singular  form  for  the  sini^le  section),  i»  found 
pubUahad,  without  either  Talmud,  in  aix  volume^  each 
of  which  oontatnt  one  of  tha  great  divlriona.  ft  is  gen- 
erally nccompanied  hy  two  fanning  commentaries,  both 
of  which  take  inont  of  their  matter  from  the  Talmud; 
the  first  of  theno,  by  li.  (Jbadiah,  of  Borteuora,  is  ex- 
planatory; the  iAina,  calletl  the  Toaephoth  (i.  e.  addi- 
tions), of  R  Tom  Tob,  of  Prague,  raltea  and  solves  dif- 
(irultif  s  and  s^'eming  conlradii  lion-*,  and  was  written 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty- Vears'  War.  Mai- 
monides  wrote  a  much  more  raluable  commentary  on 
the  Mishna  in  1168;  bat  being  wtitten  in  Anbic^wd 
but  partially  wudeiwl  into  the  rabfnnical  Hebrew,  it  to 
seldom  used  or  seen.  The  Hebrew  ahri<lgment,  entitled 
nn-ir  n|C|^^,  or  n'  n  IBQ,  L  e.  the  book  of  fourteen 
(booksX  anid  divided  into  fhnr  parte,  was  pnUished  at 
.Soncino  (1490,2  vols.  fol.  » :  repuMished  at  Venice  (1524, 
3  voIh.  fol.)  and  at  Amsterdnni  (  17(p1,  I  vols.  fol.\  .Se- 
lections from  it  were  made  in  Knglish  bv  Heniard,  enti- 
tled Tk*  Mam  Prmdpta  qfthe  Crted  and  Htkiei  o/tkt 
Jrm,txkAUfdim  StkeHomfnm  H»  Tad  naekatakak 
ii  f  .\f(timrmidi.*,  trtth  a  li/et  itl  Kti^li»h  Trmnthitlmi,  nijn^ 
'JIM  Jlluftraliotu  from  thf.  Talmml.  etc.  (Camb.  1832, 
Hvo);  and  an  entire  version  into  Kni;lish  madcbyser^ 
cral  writer*,  under  tbe  editondiip  of  K.  Solowcgrctik,  waa 
begun  at  London  (1M8, 8fo).  Yariona  oonnnentarfes 
in  the  ralihinieal  langnaee,  <4  no  L'rcnt  nifrit,  written 
during  the  17ih  and  l'<th  centuries,  .'ire  |irinit(l  in  the 
onlinary  eilitior.s  of  the  Iklishna.  w  hirh  nn'  ipiite  cheapi 
To  the  Persian  Jews  the  Mishna  is  the  only  standard,  aa 
tha  Talnmda  are  almost  mknown  among  them.  fL.  N.  D.) 

Editions  of  the  Mi.ihna. — The  jirincii'.il  editions  of 
the  Mishnn  are  liy  (  1)  ^lennsse  U'n-l-'rael,  with  short 
glosses  (Amstenl.  ) :  1 2  i.Iojm'  Ix-n-l-rael .  iliid.  I(M6); 
( » )  Israel  bcn-£lijah  Uiitz,  with  Cabalistic  liouk  Jetaira 
(Venice,  1704»^)t  (4)  with  tbe  commenuty  of  Mai« 
mottidca  (NaplMii  USfi,  tal^ :  (n)  <lo.,  Misknaiolh  in  P.  - 
rtak  RanAam  (Venice,  IfitHl.  fol. >;  t  CO  and  by  far  the 
l«-st  ami  favorite  I'.litii.n,  hy  I'rof.  ,Sureiihii-ius  ot  Am- 
Hterilfini.  which  is  furnished  not  only  with  the  commen- 
taries, but  also  with  a  I^tin  translation.  It  ia  entitled, 
Afuckna,  ripe  totius  Uebrmonm  Jufu,  Rituum,  Antiqui' 
tatUM,  tt  Legum  oralimm  Sfftttm,  cum  daruaimonm 
BaMmmm  Miimwiidlt  at  Bwtanom  CVaiaiaiiar*  im- 
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Uijri.i,  qiiihua  atredmtt  variorum  AuetoruM  Jfiotm  et  Vet-  \ 

>•('  iri/  -  iVj  tiKi  quo.i  nluli  rntif  Cuilri.t  (Am»t.  Ifi68-1703, 

vol-.  Col.).  1  lie  several  treatises  of  the  Misbna  have 
also  been  translated  into  laiiii  by  diflbfeat  audum,  the 

prtnci{ial  of  whom  w : 

Or4tT.        Trtmlim,  TViimllKWb  rUlieation. 

I.  Kcr.ikoth  £diard  Hamb.  1113, 4to. 

1  >.  >  h  QaMllfl.  Qst  mt,  4to. 

    •* 

Kili.Mii    " 

hhebiith   " 

Terumolh   '* 

Miin«erolh   •*   

Manxer  SImhI  ...  Snrenhnsioi. 
Chnllah  

Orliih  Ladwig  Leipsic,  1ffl>s. 

Uikkiiriin   "    "  lii'.'d. 

II,  Siibbiuh   Schmid  &  WoWon  .     "  ICIO. 

Krtibiu   '•  " 

PcDiichitn  Snrcnhnftlaa. 

8lit'kuliin  Otho  Geneva,  1(575. 

Yoma  Sberingbam.  LoDdoii,  liM8. 

Snkkab  Dacha  Cotagaa, 

Betaah  ikmnbaaina. 

Roab-haaiuuiah .  BootSng  Anaterd.  169\ 

Tnanlib  ImiAy  Cologne,  lOM. 

Megillah  SorenhiutM. 

Mued  Katan.....  " 

Cha;;l};ah  Lndwl^  Leipsic,  1790. 

m.  Yeh.uiioUi  SnrenboalMi 

Kethiil>i>tb  Faiut  Baale,  im. 

Nodarim  DUMldl   LeiMle,lMl 

Naatir   " 

iSolah  Wngen>ei1  AlUKi;ian. 

Gittiii  Sareubucius. 

KMdubtD   » 

nr.  Balm  Kuoa  VBmumwu . 

Baba  Mct>ia  Sareonndilia. 

Balm  Hnthra ... 

Snnhcdriu  Cocceiug....  Am!<tcrd.  ItSfti 

Miikkolb   " 

Slurluiotb   rimann  \6&. 

E<la'Uh  SarenbnsliHi 

Aboda  Zara  FeHntrer  Allorf,  IGSO. 

AUiitb  Siircnhufin*. 

Uorlutb  Liuhv!^'  Lcipisic,  1404^ 

Zebacbim  I'lmnnn  IMS. 

Menacboth  Surenbofloa. 

Choliii ... 
Bekoroth. 

Enikiii  

Tenmrab   " 

Kerithotb  rimnnn  

Mefla  SiiKiihimim, 

Tamid  r.  l  ii,-,  r  

MIddoib  I.'Hii!|i<T('iir ..... 

Klnntm  stiii'iilii:«in». 

VL  Kelim,  Ohalolh,  Nfx.'iiim,  Fnrah,  Tnhoroth,  Mlkvaoth, 
N!dd:ib,  Makiihiriii,  Xiiliini,  Ttbbul  Yom,  Yadaini, 
niid  I'knziii— nil  hy  Siirciiburina. 

The  oiilire  Kfiflnin  has  been  tranalaled  into  S|Minu>h 
by  Abraham  ben-Ueuben  (Venice,  IfiOCi,  fol.);  into  Gcr- 
nuui  by  Babe:  Diegmu  Mitckaa  (Auibuh,  i760-fl8>  6 
rob.  4to) ;  and  by  Dr.  Joat  (Berlin,  iSSt-flS,  6  vola.  4to). 

Info  Kiifrli-ih  bnvc  Ix^en  n  lub n  1  the  treatises  Snhlmih 
and  F.nilni)  by  Dr.  Wotton  (Uuul.  1718);  the  treatt-'te 
Abolh,  in  till'  Jrirlnh  Pntyfr-boot,  by  Young (Edinb.) ; 
tbe  tnmtiaeB  BeraJnlh,  KHaim,  SuUatk,  A'mMR,  Ptni-  . 
elin,  Varna,  ArUoil,  Yarn  TM,  KoA-kariMtmk,  Tamitk, 
3frrfif/fi,  .^ftH-d  Ktttiiti,  y't'h'imoffi.  KHkubolh,  tiiftin.  Kid-  [ 
ihishin,  Chfilin,  and  Yiulaiiii,  w  lntllr  or  in  part  by  E)e 
Sola  and  IJaphall  ^Lond.  1K43.  2d  ed.  1H4;)X  "  ' 
From  aU  this  it  appears  that  the  Chriatiao  Cbiircb 
baa  been  IwRdy  identifled  with  a  ttady  of  the  JVMna, 
an<l  tbnt  the  eharfje.  m  fretiiicntly  rciteratwi,  that  Chria* 
tian  theiilnirian.s  nri-  uii.noiiiaiiito<l  with  Jewish  tradi- 
tional liiro  Is  unjust.  Iiidf  <-d  it  is  verj'  ni.pari  Mt  that 
«veii  tbe  Church  fatlicrs  were  more  or  leaa  familiar  with 
l3t»  Mialma,  wMeb  they  termed  itntfAettQ.  Jeione 
first  nifntidiis  it  ( h'jnst.  ad  Alynt,  qn.  10):  "I  cannot 
dei'lnrt-  how  va.xt  are  the  traditions  of  the  Kharisees,  or 
how  .mile  their  myths,  called  by  Ihcni  i  n  ruiMnii, 
(lliahnaioth);  neither  would  their  bulky  iiarnn'  |>eniiit 
the  attempt."  Epiphanins  also  say^  but  with  a  di.-<U»- 
caii«)n  of  text  (lltrr.  xv,  Ju«!. ;  aJao  Htrr.  xiii,  26) :  *•  The 
.Tews  have  had  four  streams  of  those  traditions  that  they 
U'uw  ("iiT»i«/"T>ti  — the  tir>t  lM  nr<  the  name  of  Mom's  tlu' 
pruphct;  the  next  they  attribute  to  a  teacher  named 
the  thinl  is  fathered  on  a  certain  Andon,  or 
D,whoiii  they  alao  callJudaa  [UannasiJ;  and  the 


» • *« *»  ■ 


Allorf,  im 


BOM  of  ApaBMnMOB  [Aaamoiid']  wan  tha  nrtben  of  Iht 

fourth."  So,  tOO^  Aingustine,  wriiinf;  shortly  before  the 
date  of  the  .Icnualem  Talmud,  savb :  *■  lk-»iden  tbe  Script- 
ure* of  the  htw  and  the  prophel.^  the  .lews  have  certain 
toditiooa  bdooging  to  them,  noi  wriueo,  but  retained 
in  ncmovy,  and  handed  down  ftom  am  to  another. 

nail»e<l  Cn  rUHonui"  I  f.  .I'/r.  /-v.  t/  I'fr.jJ,,  \\,  \  and 

again,  "  Di'iirarni'itto  .luitatirum  ad  eas  iraditiunu  tjuai 
ttvTtfHt>atiQ  vocant  pertincntia."  In  the  Middle  Agu 
the  groaa  ignorance  of  the  deigy  left  this  imiwrtant 
field  umtudied.  With  the  Relbrmation,  the  Miahna  be- 
came again  an  o|>en  bcKik  to  the  rhri>iiaii  i  lertry ;  and 
in  modern  days  many  of  thiir  number,  esiieiially  in 
Germany,  Il<dland,  and  l.ii^land,  have  carefully  cov- 
ered this  department  of  llibUcal  knowledge.  i'Hiiapa 
exGcptimi  iHS  be  taken  to  this  tenn  by  tome,  but  let  h 
be  rctneTiibi  rit!  iIimi  tlir  Mi-lnm.  "as  the  ori>;inal  text 
of  the  Tahiiuil,  and  a  laitlilul  pii  ture  of  .Ie^vL->h  the- 
ology and  ewh*iology  in  tbe  a|H>^toIic  and  p<»t-ajKi*- 
Uilic  ages,  should  be  known  to  every  Cbriatian  student 
—at  least  in  its  itenend  ontlinea— and  a  nearer  aequaiBl- 
ance  with  its  enntciits  is  indispensalily  rc-ijuin  d  for  suc- 
cessful investigation  of  the  Hebrew  clemcui  in  primi- 
tive Christianity,  as  fuinid  in  tbe  New  Testament,  and 
in  the  New  Testament  alone"  (Kulr,  KaraUet,  p.  57-58). 
As  to  the  estimate  of  tbia  compileil  tradition  by  the 
orthodox  Hebrew,  let  us  refer  to  a  Jewish  hiatarian, 
who,  in  his  eiilogj*  of  the  Mishna,  prononnretl  it  "a 
Work,  the  |Miss4^*>ion  "f  wbii  h  by  the  Hi  hr.  n  nation 
r<imj»ensates  them  for  the  1om«  of  their  ancestral  coun- 
try; a  book  which  constitutes  a  kind  of  homestead  Ibr 
the  Jewish  mind,  an  intclleciual  and  moral  fatherland 
of  a  people  who,  in  their  lon^^  liixipline  of  sufTeriuff, 
are  exiles  and  aliens  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  dogmatic  and  mural  teachings  of  tbe  Tani;ain 
arc  well  sketched  by  Just  in  bis  ilttchkhit  dtt  Jydf»- 
Ihnms  u.  anner  StLieit,  voL  iL  llie  sketches  in  llilnuut's 
IIL*Utry  of  the  Jettt,  ii,  401  sq.,  are  instrurtirc  un  stiroe 
|Hiiiits,  though  thi'v  do  not  nUvav  s  lli^rill^;^li^ll  bttuMn 
the  ti-aching  ofllR'Taunaiu  and  ol  latir  r;\lilim>.  Sc<  also 
Chiarini,  /.♦■  Tnlitn.'lr ;  lic'if^CT,  I><i.i  Jii'i>  i.t'inni ;  (ihitl^ 
(ie$ck.ti.JudeHf  \ol  iv  (transL  N. Y.  1474);  £ule,A'ara> 
tiff,  eh.ri;  Etberidge,  /n/toA  to  Ht9r.  fAf.  p.  114  aq.; 
th<'  excillfut  articles  on  the  Talmud  by  L>r.  I)«ut>ch  in 
the  liiiarttily  Jlerirv,  Oct.  18C7,  rcprintetl  in  the  h'ritC' 
tic  /{iririr,  lKt;7;  Chrimiaii  Urmrmbram^r,  18C8,  Oct.; 
Amer.  /iibiical  Jtrpotitorg,  2d  series,  Ii,  261  aq.;  Kitte^ 
Journal  ofSaend  tJt.\\,  42  aq.;  EiMmrsft  Atr.  187S, 
Jid v,  aru  M ;  Fttiat,  BibUatkeeu  JMea,  ii,  40  19.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Mtohnali.  SeeHotoAH. 

MUbAr,  TRB  OicHpn;  Sept  Mimip,  ria»  mMi^ 

Vulir. />/""i'iV.»  and  ••tinipestriu ;  \.\'.  "the  jiln'm"  !.  This 
wonl  is  apjilied  in  S<Tiptur«'  to  any  /lUim  or  K  \el  tract 
of  land,  as  in  1  Kings  xx,23.and  '2  (  hmn.  xx\  i,  10;  but 
in  a  number  of  passages  it  is  used  with  tbe  article  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  platean  of  Moab;  and  when  thna 
employed  it  is  generally  (inecizcd  in  tbi-  '^<  |.t.  f  Dcut. 
iii.  1(1 ;  Jo«h.  xiii.  '.I,  HI,  17.  '21 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  H,  1.  M«n- 
ky  l.riiiu'-<  "111  ihc  meaning  of  this  word :  "  Tbt- smooth 
duwna  (of  Moab)  received  a  special  name  (HishorX  ex- 
presriTV  of  their  eontraet  with  tbe  nmgh  md  racfcy  aoffl 
of  the  west"  (,«fin.  and  Pol.  p.  317);  and  probably,  it 
might  be  added,  in  contrast  with  the  w«M>ded  heights 
and  picturesque  vales  of  (iilead.  't  he  word  ounes  ftem 
the  mot  "iC^.  to  be  Irrtl  or  jit*f,  and  Ls  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  a  moral  wnse  (Psa.  xlv.  6;  cxliii.  W\  .Stan- 
lev  «u|i|M>ses  that  tlir  whole  (.f  ihf  upland  down*  raf-t 
of  the  .Ionian  are  called  Minhor.  and  that  ibis  fact  fixes 
tbe  true  site  of  tbe  fwittle  of  Aphek  (1  Kings  xx,  23  sq.). 
It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  word  Misbor, 
in  the  description  of  that  battle,  wiU  bear  the  meaning 
thus  assipied  to  it.  If  ajiiK-ars  to  be  simply  put  in  op- 
l>ositit)n  to  hiirim, "  hills."  "  Their  goda  are  gocl*  of /Ac 
hilU,  therefore  they  were  stronger  than  we.  but  let  oa 
fight  i^ainst  them'm  tke  phU'  (wuskor).   In  i  Ch« 
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xxri,  10,  miihor  aim  means  "  a  plain"  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan. \3  a  pr<i|K'r  name,  or  a  nppdlNtiVB,  it  was 
givea  only  to  ttae  great  pUieau  of  Moab,  eren  aa  ()i»t  in- 
guiilNd  from  tint  of  Bnhaa  (Deat.  iii,  10).  This  ]  la- 
t«aa  oommencea  at  the  aummit  of  that  range  of  hills,  <ir 
rather  lofty  banks,  which  Imumia  the  Jordan  valley,  ami 
extends  in  a  smLKith,  j^onilv  undulating  surface  f  ir  out 
into  the  desert  of  Arabia.  Medebft  waa  one  uf  its  chief 
ctticfl,  and  heoee  It  la  Iwiee  called  Wahar  of  Me* 
deba"  (Josh,  xiii,  9, 16\  It  formed  the  "HKoial  Hiliject 
of  the  awful  curxe  jtroiiounccil  by  Jcn  tiiiah— *•  .Jud>;- 
nic  ii!  in  come  upon  >/f-  l  iml  of  the  Mi.i/mr"  (xlviii,  •_'!). 

It  was  chiedy  celebrated  for  ita  pastum;  but  it  also 
contained  a  nainber  of  large  and  atranff  dtki,  Uie  nilns 
«f  which  still  dot  its  surface  (Pr.rt.  r.  f><n:i<i<rutftt,lW). 
— KiUo.   See  Moab;  TopooKAmiCAL  luuM. 

MUbp&t.  See  E»>icnivAT. 

Mishra.    Soo  Mi'^imAiTK. 


Mia'repboth-ma'im  (H«h.MunjihotM''Ma'giMit 
PWlfcW,  htmingt  of  water  t  aecordh>i;  to  Kim* 

I  lii,wiih  allusion  to  Mann  liath.'*;  but,  aa  (lesonius  thinks, 
from  limc-kiias  or  smeltiag-fumaces  situated  near  the 
water;  Sept.  MaeptfuA  Matv,  Vul^'.  agua  Mtmrt- 
ffi'-ffi).  .T  |.lar(  h.  iu(<  u  //nlon  ami  tlu-  valley  uf  Mi/.- 
wliitliir  .Jo>liua  pursued  the  ulln  <l  Caiiaaiiiti  s  after 
the  defeat  of  Jabin  (Josh,  xi,  8);  iruiii  wbii  h  paitaagc^ 
as  well  as  from  the  only  other  where  Uie  place  is  men- 
tioned (Josh,  xiii,  6),  it  appear*  to  have  been  a  valley 
(containing;  spriM(,'s  or  a  running  .ntroam;  w<-  I  n;,'!  r, 
Ife  thrniiii  Stduiiii,  Lips.  INW  I,  hituatid  in  the  muuu- 
tainous  region,  near  the  northern  bonier  of  Canaan,  op- 
poatta  Mooat  Lebanon;  probably  thercfora  in  tlia  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Leontea— a  position  that 
may  have  given  oiia.-i-in  f-rtbi-  naun(i.  <|.  gla--li*iiiM  >* 
by  the  water  side,  m.*.-  Kt  il.  t'lmmt^ut.  ail  Xoo  \,\  lur- 


.  ^         ,  „  .,         .   niahing  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  glafw  (a  sub- 

MtaJi  raite  (HeU  Mukral ,  "'r^Ot!,  gentile,  used  j  stance  said  to  have  been  lint  iareoted  in  tbia  ngioo) 

aaDccdvely,  ftom  aome  nonn  MMm',  S'^Xi'S,  perhaps  from  tbe  aand  washed  down  by  the  stream.  Dr.  Thom- 

$i:pprry;  ^i-]A.  'Huaoaomiv  V.  r.  '\\,iiwa,Huii,  ViiL'.         ('■'""/  i.         ^'iH  nitlirr.  s  to  a  location 


JliUtrri,  Auth.  Vers.  "  .Mtthraileii"),  an  inhabitant  of  a  K'ven  by  Imn  an  l  >.  huU  (LMtoi/itru  Sacra,  1«66,  p. 
place  calletl  Misiika,  alluded  to  only  in  1  Chron-  ii,  &3,  I  '*-*^'>  ■  i-ollmi-m  of  >prings  called  i^M-J/MAcr/'i',  with 
aa  foanded  by  the  deacendanto  of  Calebs  and  aaaociated  \  adjacent  on  the  sbora  near  Baa  cafNakuia,  at  tbe 
with  the  Ithfitea  and  oUiera,  who  were  in  aone  way  |  ^'^^  llmihalclia,  on  the  northetn  holder  of  the 

c«nmected  with  Klrjath-jearim  :  prolwibly  theidbm  a  P'*""  of  Akka  (  Vrin  <lf  Vdd, ,  M,mnir,  p.  386)$  but  the 


villai;e  in  the  vicinity  of  tbia  last  town. 

Miaolocy  (fmn  fuvAv,  to  hatt,  and  X^r.  «vomn) 
iaa  term  employed  to  designate  the  hatn-il  nf  rpn-u.n  - 
the  most  nnreamnable  kind  of  hatn  d  tliat  can  jiD^siLiv 
bc  thought  uf.     l!;it  i-i  thr  point  nfdomarca- 


locality  is  iniirciy  too  far  tumih  ofbidon. 

Misrepreaentation,  the  aetef  wilfblly  n>pn>«ent- 
ing  a  thing  otherwise  than  it  is.  We  ought  t«»  be  care- 
ful f>ot  to  miareprescnt  the  actions  of  oi tiers;  and  we 
•should,  with  Cijual  sidicitude,  avoid  any  misreprem'nta- 


tioa  bMween  man  and  brute,  tbe  misologist  generally  ^^^^^  o^  their  words.  Verbal  misrepresentationa  may  be 
daiaw  to  be  epposed  only  to  tbe  false  appUeation  of  the  |  productive  of  the  greatest  injury,  and  are  indicative  of 

rea-oninrr  jiowi  r«.    See  Rkawx  i  radical  malcvidence.    Words,  in  them»eIve^  and  iak«  n 

Misotheia  i^or/w.  to  hatr,  and  iinr,  God)  is  ha-  '  !"  'n*"lat<*il  staff.       capable  of  diver>.<-  mean- 

tre«J  of  (Jiwl  and  everything  divine-  liatnd  of  truth,  '^K'*;  a'"!      "li"  r>|ic.rts  any  imprt;i*ion>  without  no- 


wisdom,  virtue,  and  reason.  In  chusic  Greek  we  only 
dod  fnaddtoc,  hating  the  gods,  godless  (;esch.  A g.  lOlNi). 
Sometimes  the  woni  is  changed  to  ito^tietj^,  a  per!«>n 
hating  the  gods,  and  to  dto/<i<n}roi',  a  person  hated  by 
thep»K  ThemiioCAdMbakintothaariieio^  See 
MtaoixioT. 

Mispv'retll  (Heb.  U.  TnW'<a,enumeraUmf ;  .Sept. 
MfffiT^aofj^  x.  r.  Mn>T^(ip«5),  one  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zeruhbabel  (Neb.  vii,  7) ;  elaewbeie  called 
lfizPAB(Eira  ii,  2). 

Miarachi.  Ella.  RKs-Anu  vn wt  f.  allcd  also  Efyi 
Pat-Hiu),  a  notwl  rabbi,  tlouri^hi  ii  at  Cun^ttanlinople  tO> 
wards  the  close  of  the  l.'ith  century.  Misrachi  WM 
verKd  not  only  in  rabbinic  loiet  but  alao  in  aationomy 
and  mathenatiea.   He  natntained  a  lively  controversy 

with  his  contcinjHT.iry.  >r.s(  Kapxili,  a  lca.;li<r  luul 
judge  in  the  old  liouian<  «iue  congn  gation  of  Jews  at 


ticing  what  went  before,  or  what  followed  after,  may 
eadly  pervert  the  moat  haimleas  into  the  most  criminal 
expromiona;  or  cause  the  foulest  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  mo«t  innocent  discourse.  What  confusion  and 
inijuietudo  in  v.-ji  ty.  what  suspensions  of  lontldence, 
what  interruptions  of  g<«Kl  neighborhood,  what  hitler- 
ncss  and  animosity,  are  occasioned  by  verbal  roisrepre- 
senutiottsl  How  often  haa  the  fondest  love  been  thus 
Uighted,  and  the  warmest  friendship  turned  cold !  The 
Ittrvf-nte  construction,  the  itTi|  <  rf  .  i  rct  iition,  or  the 
mutilated  suiemcnt  of  what  others  bave  said,  is  one  of 
the  ooBmoo  cspofieDto  which  the  artfld  and  trMeher* 
ooa  know  ao  well  how  to  employ  to  serve  their  own  rin- 
ifter  ends,  to  promote  their  own  interested  ^-iews,  and 
to  ])ro<hK-e  endlosji  li  ud-*.  iiiextingui^bfibW-  i*'aloiiMos, 
and  irreconcilable  aniniusliics.  the  worda  of  men 
may  thnabe  miirepreM  nti-d  to  serve  the  most  mischiev- 
ous purposes,  it  ennestly  behooves  us,  on  all  occasions, 


Constaaunople  about  1500,  on  the  question  whether  the  when  we  repest  the  dik»arse  of  others,  to  adhere  as 
^iifT.  ^  •^'t^  the  cl.««ly  as  possible  ,,.  tb.  >w,nl..  and  n.v.r  vsilfullv  to 

rabUnieal  aehools.  bpaali  dnioanced  the  practice  as  t  devUtc  fn.m  the  s..n»<..  W  e  ought  to  beware  of  Mat- 
jUcgal.  MHrarh.  argued  «>C  only  .bat  it  ^v.H.  lawful.  i.,g  that  to  have  Uen  designed  aa  a  positive  declaration 
but  highly  exr^dutu,  as  a  means  o  bringing  them  to  which  was  intended  oiiI/m  a  casJal  s„p,u>si,ion;  we 
Misrachi  laU.red  much  in  the  !  are  not  to  represent  that  as  a  literal  affirmati.m  which 


conform  to  ralfbinism. 

eaoM  of  Jewish  education.  He  diiti  al>oiit  i:>'.':).  i'.4'. 
atdM  hia  CkUMim  (O'^d^'nn  >,  a  coUect  ion  of  novtUaa 
eo  the  ApAer  J/tero/A  (iadtl  of  Moses  de  Coney,  n 


amentory  on  Ita^hi's  PenUteuch  (^fPT^n  'c 
orlTTIPinis  n;l:jt  'd>;  he  wrote  also  a  tr«a- 

tise  on  arithmetic,  "ifOsn  rrxbp;  also  "Bern  'g. 

which  was  translated  inti>  Latin  iiy  ().  St-hr<-ckfucb« 
and  .S.  Miliisier  i  U.i-If.  l.VPi  i.  .S^e  Fllrst,  HUA.  JuiL  ii, 
3<S1 ;  id.  Crtch.  d.  K'lrd^  rt/ium,.  ii,  304;  I>C  Kosai,  l/izi- 
Morio  (Germ.  tnnsL  by  ilumbeiBer),  p.  201 ;  Ether- 
idge,  /itfrsdl  to  HAr.LUemt.  p.  461  sq.;  Csasel.  Leiijh- 
lUn/iir  Jul.  Hcfirh.  u.  f.Uerat.  (Berlin.  1«72).  p.  IM  : 
(;r.itz.  '.V^r//.  iL  Jnden,  viii,  292,  297;  J<i«t,  6'mcA.  d.  Ju- 
dr„.  11.  f.  S'lct'Ti.  iii.  127;  Lindo's  ConcUiator  of  R.  Mof- 
mtutek  btn-Itrati  (Loud.         p.  xxviii.   (B.  P.) 


wan  meant  only  as  an  incidental  illu-t  r.it  i  .n.  .,r  as  m  lign- 
raiivf  ornament;  for  it  in  |H>SMiblc  in  this  way  to  render 

I  an  exact  c<ipy  of  the  words,  and  y«t «  malicimis  perver- 
sion of  the  sense.   But  when      npoit  what  others 

I  have  said,  and  partleulariy  when  the  interest  of  the  in- 

j  dividual  is  in  the  l<  ast  dtgn<-  ronoenicd  in  ili.-  (iilelity 
of  the  representaliun.  we  arc  imt  oidy  to  rt'iK-at  the  ex- 
prt'ssions  that  were  u^eil,  but  ib<-  sense  in  which  thev 
were  at  the  time  designeU  to  bear,  and  which  was  evi- 
dent either  finm  the  context  of  the  disconne  or  from 
the  manner  of  the  upcikt  r.    S<  c  TRCTfl. 

My  sniitle  i|iii  rii->.  iiiviaiun«  n  marks, and  treacherous 
insinuations.  ib<'  -slanderer  infniM-M  doubt  into  the  mind 
of  one  respecting  tbe  integrity  or  the  conduct  of  an- 
other; and  thus  ha  often  effeeta  bis  purpoee  with  more 

aaftty  than  he  eould  by  a  mora  open  and  direct  attack. 
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Thas  he  gradually  Imt  surdy  undermiiKs  tho  rcputa-  | 
tion  i>f  his  neighbor,  or  supplants  Ihcen'  who  w«-n>  lo 
aUnd  in  the  way  of  hia  own  •dvanccmeuU  Aa  aecrei 
is  more  dangerous  than  open  hoatUity,  so  tb«  e1iaracter& 
of  men  arcofton  rTn>rp  im  parahly  iiijun-d  hy  ralumnious 
auggestiuns  tlmii  l>y  min-M  rvtil  an»l  iiiitpinliticil  cahitn- 
nies.  Soroctimi'?!  hlatiiU  r  is  roviTPil  under  the  garb  of 
praisei  but  then  the  praise  is  never  bestowed  except 
vbere  it  is  likdjr  tn  piw  ii^urious  to  iIm  person,  by 
Uie  aversion  which  it  occasions,  or  the  jealousy  which 
it  inflames.  We  nil  have  many  faults,  but  the  slanderer 
aggravates  them  by  hi*  dcsorijitiun.  Uef^arilK  v*  uf  ad- 
herence to  truth,  be  distorta  sod  magnilies  whatever 
he  iditcsk  Where  the  Iwbit  of  lUseliood,  m  in  the 
base  caliraniiator,  ia  joined  with  a  malevolent  disposi- 
tion, venial  defects  are  magnified  into  criminal  atroci- 
ties; and  a  trivial  s|K>ck,  almiwt  t<M)  small  to  be  noticed, 
is  apoken  of  aa  an  incurable  ulceration.  The  malevo- 
knee  of  the  slanderer  ia  never  willing  to  balance  the 
vices  with  the  virtue*,  the  defects  with  the  perfections 
of  the  human  character;  but  he  censures  and  condemns 
tvithoul  Tn<Hteration  or  indulgence.  Men  cannot  insure 
the  effect  which  they  intend,  the  iaatie  of  their  actions, 
or  the  aooeeas  of  their  cmrtiotts.  We  may  descrx  e.  but 
we  cannot  command  succeas.  Good  endeavors  and  hon* 
est  efforta  arc  in  our  power,  but  the  ultimate  event  is  in 
the  hands  of  (iod.  Ihit  when  thin;;?*  go  wroii},',  whi  ii 
good  endeavors  arc  frustrated,  and  pernicious  ifTectb 
imne  from  good  principles  or  maritoiiQas  attempts,  which 
oonid  neither  have  been  pn?«iitcd  nor  fowseoD,  then 
how  apt  are  men  to  impute  the  unexpected  efliscc  to  de- 
liljerate  contrivance,  and  to  slander  the  inteiiiii'n  which 
they  ought  to  praiae!  Thus,  those  who  are  ever  ready 
to  caluniiiato  what  merits  praise,  impute  the  g<MMi  which 
foUowa  mtf  iMlticuIar  m  tinn  ti<  chance,  and  the  evil  to 
ilceign— PeBowes,  Z/<«/y  /V  .v..^,  ii,  824-329;  Buck, 
TttoL  Did.  s.  V.    See  Si.andkk. 

Sdisrl-Effendl,  a  Turkish  \nyct  and  religious  cn- 
thuBtaat^ts  noted  fur  his  attempt  at  a  revolution,  under 
•  teligieaa  garh,  duiing  the  reign  of  Achmet  lU  (170&- 
1789).  Misri  was  bom  in  Egypt  about  1000.  Of  bis 
I^rsonal  history  hut  little  is  knoivn  prrvious  to  1C03. 
At  this  time  he  was  tluuriHliing  at  Urou»Ka  as  niollah, 
an  oflioe  both  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  civil  character,  cor- 
jMpanding  eomewbat  to  our  "justice  of  the  peace."  See 
MoLtAR.   Diasatisfled  with  the  manner  fai  which  the 

war  nL^niust  Aii«tria  was  oondurtod,  and  lielieviii^;  him- 
self iiiNpire*!  for  le.n<i<-r.iliip.  he  j;alhercd  altout  him  three 
thousand  fanatic!),  and  with  these  cnwwd  the  Ikwpho- 
nia^  hmded  at  Adrianople,  and  stormed  the  great  mosque^ 
in  which  the  siiltaii,  with  hia  court,  was  at  the  time  at- 
tending: the  in«  ii--'!  rvice.  Misri  was  (lefeat*"*!  in  his  nt- 
teni|)i,  and  he  was  arre>ti'.i  «  itli  )iis  ringleaders  and  car- 
rie<l  back  to  Hmui^sa.  tli  r  puni!<hment  was  in- 

flicted, because  Misri  had  gained  popular  favor  b3'  bis 
tdigioas  enthnaiaam.  The  occurrence  ef  •  terffe  flic 

antl  a  violent  earthiniake  tnn  days  after  ^lisri's  re- 
moval distnrlH'd  ilie  popular  mind,  and  it  uas  ^r,.n«>raliy 
held  tluit  Mi.'^ri  ha<l  been  truthful  in  his  dedaral ion.% 
and  he  was  hereafter  regarded  as  endowed  with  super- 
naliiial  Tiriooa,  The  sultan  even  requested  Misri  to  w- 
tmn;  but  he  rofuseii,  declaring  hb  miit»ion  flni  hed,  as 
he  had  accompli >.he<l  the  task  of  njusing  the  aiitliorities 
to  more  vig<iriin>  aciiun  towards  the  Austrian!*.  Here- 
al\er  Misri  gave  himself  up  to  religious  studies,  and 
wrote  poetry  on  aacfcd  anlijeeta.  The  moat  important 
of  his  productions  celebrates  the  inctimatioti  nf  Christ, 
wherein  it  is  said,"  I  am  always  with  .Ie«us,  and  united 
with  him."  These  verin's,  because  Mi^ri's  pnHluction. 
received  the  certilkate  uf  orthodoxy,  but  it  was  ordered 
also  that  they  be  prefaced  by  these  warning  words: 
♦•Whosoever  writes  verses  like  these  of  Misri  »hall  be 
committed  to  the  flames;  Misri  alone  shall  be  fparcnl. 
for  we  e.ntniot  condemn  one  who  is  jtovH'^x  li  witli  i  ii- 
tbusiasm."  There  is  little  left  of  the  p<K-tieal  coni|K>M- 
Uons  of  Misri,  and  thai  little  is  not  printed.  The  [ ma- 
triarch CaUinioaa^  who  was  in  iiiciidly  lelatioaa  with 


some  i  inii:riit  I'rotesiaiit  members  of  the  (icrmnn  uni- 
\ ( rsiiiis.  w,i-<  Mi-ri  s  intimate  friend.    Misri  died  at 
Uroussa  in  1710. — li<x<fer,  A'our. /fio^.  Ccaiixi^  SL  T. 
MiBsablb.    .See  MACiOR-MissABiB. 

Missa  Catechumenorum  is  the  name  of  that 
portion  of  the  lituigiee  of  the  early  Church  at  which 
catedinmens  were  pennittcd  to  be  present  It  consisted 

of  the  I*refaforj'  Prayer,  the  Hymn,  the  Little  Entrance, 
the  Thsagiou,  the  Kpbtlc  and  Go«t|)cl,  and  the  I'rayeis 
after  the  GospeL  Before  the  Great  Entrance,  or  yn* 
cession  of  the  ekmeots  to  the  altar,  all  the  caiecbnmena 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  dmreb,  with  such  woidi  «f 
di-*inis>al  a^  those  useil  in  the  Liturty  of  St.  ChrA-sa»- 
tom :  "  .\s  many  as  arc  catechumens  dc]>art :  catechu- 
mens de|»art;  as  many  ant  catechumens  depart;  lei 
none  of  the  catechumena  lematn."  The  catechaawa* 
being  still  unltaptized,  it  was  not  conridered  fitting  that 
they  should  \»iiij(^-i  tlic  nrinal  ci  Idtratiun  ><f  the  holy 
Eucharist,  iliough  ihey  were  jHTmitltd  to  take  part  in 
the  earlier  prayers  of  the  liturgy,  and  to  bear  ttte  read* 
ing  of  holy  Scripture.— Buna,  hrr.  LUurg.  i,  16;  Bing- 
ham, Origmet  Ecclttiiufkir,  p.  10,  1 14,  fi67,  677  et  «q. ; 
Kiildlc,  ChiUtinm  Amiq'n:i<.',  p.  If  .'  m).;  (  Vdenian.  .i 
dtiil  ChrittUinity  ExoHjUifitJ,  p.  110,  IbO,  Itt^  415.  Sec 
Catkciivmicxh. 

Misaa  Fldelium,  a  term  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
liturgy-,  as  distinguished  from  that  portion  at  which 
only  catechumens  were  allowed  to  Iw  |lPMtm.  868 

MIS.S.V  Catkciicmi^suul'M. 

Minna  PrBManctifioatftnmi  ia  the  term  applied 

to  a  eiicliari.stic  office.  oluMrved  by  the  advocate*  <pf 
the  «loctrinc  of  transubstantiation,  and  in  which  tlie 
great  oblation  la  made  and  communion  administond 
with  eleHianto  coceec rated  at  a  previous  oeWxatioa^ 
The  49tb  canon  of  Laodieea  (q.  v.),  whieb  datee  fnm 

the  4lh  centur}',  states  that  bn      mi^'bt  n<it  to  I  c  i.f- 
fea-d  during  I^nt,  save  on  the  .Sabbath-day  and  I^  riiV- 
day.    The  .Vid  canon  of  the  cotawil ia Trullo,  or  ljuini- 
sext  (A.D.  692),  renewed  this  emiea,  and  ordered  the 
use  of  tlM  lite  of  the  presanetified  CTer>-  day  in  Lent 
except  on  Saturday,  the  I^ird's-dagTi  and  the  Yiiai  iif 
the  Annunciation.    The  (ireek  Church  ba**  aocejittnl 
these  ngulatiuHS,  and  closely  followed  thim,  i.xceptiiig 
I  that  the  Liturgy  of  Basil  is  said  on  Maundy-Thursday  and 
on  Easter  ere,  instead  of  the  presanetified  mass  (Mcale, 
'  Hist,  h'.iift.  Ch.  pf.  i,  chap.  vii.  p.  ~\'X).    Ftir  the  rite  it- 
self we  refer  to  (ioar,  EucliDli'ijium  ;  Neale,  llUt.  Kurt. 
'  Ch.;  and  Rcnaudot,  Lthirr;.  dr.  Colledio  (ed.  1847).  i, 
,  76.   We  have  room  here  only  fur  ita  csacutiaii^  and  in 
'  presenting  these  depend  chiefly  npon  Nede,  who  eay* 

that,  t(  (  bi!i.  all\  '•peaking,  the  office  nf  the  [ill  Bant tiOtd 
i>  nun  ly  an  jidilitinn  to  tlie  usual  vespers. 

In  the  prnibesis  of  tbe  .Suiulay  jireecding,  when  res- 
ervation  ia  to  be  made,  tbe  priest,  having  as  usual  cat 
I  and  stobbcd  tbe  fint  loaf,  cats  also  the  other  leares,  sa.v- 
ini;  fr>r  ea<  b,"It)  n  niembranee,"  et.-..  ns  in  the  usual  of- 
tke.  Tlieii  be  punrs  forth  wine  and  water  in  the  hdy 
chalic<'.  When  he  is  alxiut  to  sign  the  loaves,  he  i«|><-aks 
in  the  singular,  "Make  this  bread,"  because  Christ  is 
one.  He  devatea  all  tbe  kavea  tegetber,  and  breaks 

the  first  loaf  nf  the  eUatiooi^  and  puts  the  r>orti'in  in 
'  the  holy  cup.  and  pours  in  the  wann  watrr  as  usual 
Then  inUinu:  tbe  holy  sp<i<in  in  liis  ri>,'lil  liand.  he  di|W 
.  it  in  the  holy  blood ;  and  in  the  left  luuid  he  takes  each 
I  loaf  by  tum.s  and  holdiiq;  the  bely  apoon  that  baa  beta 
dipped  in  the  holy  blood,  he  moves  it  crf>s»wise  on  the 
part  where  the  cross  has  been  msde  on  the  cnimb,  and 
puts  it  away  in  the  artnphorion.  .So  with  the  other 
loares  uf  reservation.  In  the  rite  itself,  after  tbe  pray- 
cfs  Mid  rcaponess  of  the  three  antiphons,  while  the  tro- 
paria  are  sung,  the  priest  goes  to  the  holy  (iruthfsis^ 
nnd  taking  the  presanclitlwl  bread  from  the  artopho- 
rl<'ii.  puts  it  with  L'ri  ,i!  r>-\<'rence  on  the  holy  disk, 
putting  also  wine  and  water,  after  the  aecu^tometl  man- 
ner, into  the  holy  chalice,  and  sqriagf  &ot  the  pniyer  of 
protheais,  but  only,  Throngk  tie  fn§tn  ^ omr  JuH^ 
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tAfi;  f.  )r,l,  GodfJetuB  Christ,  hnvf  nwrry  upon  us.  For 
t.i.  sa-  rirtcc  U  preaanctifletl  and  accomplMhtMl.  After 
the  Catbiama,  etc.,  the  little  eatiwice  tekea  place  witb- 
ont  the  Gospel;  then  the  pnren  of  the  eateehmmns, 
an  1  thi'  jir.iyt'rs  <>f  lUc  faitliful,  in  I  hi'  v^inukI  nf  wliich 
i-S  "  Itftmlil  at  the  present  time  his  »p<jtl<'fw  \n«[y  ami 
quickening  hlood  entering  in,  and  about  to  be  proposed 
on  thia  mystic  table^  inviMbly  attended  by  th<e  multi- 
tode  of  the  heavenly  boat*  'Then  I*  sung  tbe  byim, 
•Ifow  fhi'  li«  ivcii!y  jMiwiT'*  iiivi.^iWe  minister  with  u-^, 
for  beh 'III  the  Kiri^c  nf  (;i,(ry  is  li  irne  in.  Ik  lmhl  the 
myMic  sneritiiv,  Iciviii;;;  been  [)erfeete<l,  i'*  ottendeil  by 
ai^eb:  with  faith  aud  love  let  ua  draw  near,  that  we 
may  beeome  partaken  of  life  etemaL"  After  thia  tbe 
great  entrance  i^  maili'.  hut  iii-itcm!  <>f  the  prayer  of  the 
cheniliic  hymn,  the  hI'ty-lir.Hi  P>ahu  i?i  said.  After 
the  entrance,  the  deacon  my-Ti,  "  Ix'l  u-«  acomiplish  our 
evening  supplication  nnto  the  Lord.  For  tbe  propoaed 
andpresaaetilMgiAa^lati^ete.  IntbelUhnringimyer 
occur  the  worK  •'I/<ok  down  on  tj*  who  are  .ifandinff 
by  this  holy  altar  a*  hy  thy  cherubic  throne,  on  wliich 
ihiiu:  oidy-hegotten  Sm  and  our  (io<l  is  restin;^  in  the 
propoeed  and  fearful  mysteriesb"  AAer  funber  prayers, 
Che  priest,  the  «fivliie  gilta  being  coveted,  aiietebes  oat 
his  hand  and  teaches  the  quickening  blood  with  rever» 
ence  and  jfn»at  fear;  and  when  the  deac<^in  saysi,  "I>et 
ns  attend."  the  priett  exrlaitns,  •'  Holy  things  prcsancli- 
fied  for  holy  perauua."  Then,  having  unveiled  theio,  he 
Ihushea  tbe  participation  of  the  divine  gifka.  Tbe  cotn- 
munion  being  finished,  and  tbe  holy  things  that  remain 
beini;  taken  away  from  the  holy  table,  the  concluding 
prayer*  are  made. 

In  tbe  controversy  regarding  this  rite  between  cardi- 
nal Humbert  and  Nicetaa  Paetafatus,  the  only  mauer 
of  real  liturgical  interest  appean  to  be  Humbert's  ob- 
jection that  a  double  oblation  is  made  of  the  same  thing 
— first  in  the  lilnr;;y.  in  which  it  is  conwcrated.  next  in 
that  in  which  it  ia  received.  Ncale  denies  the  exist- 
«r  Out  aMond  oblation.  "The  mm  fact  of  the 
Rtnaee^'*  he  writer  **withoat  odj  fbtmal  oUa- 
doo,  and  rimp^  coniidered,  does  not  involve  of  neoes- 1 

aity  a  ^a'-ritire." 

Leo  AlIatiu^  in  his  tract  on  this  rite  (at  the  end  of 
Ma  woifc,  De  AVW.  Ore.  ft  Or.  Perpttua  Consttmone), 
amaa  aaveial  variatioiia,  One  b  on  the  point  Just 
nenttoncd:  "AlHaaMolteliBntPnMaoetilleata.  Aliinon 
exaltabant,  sed  tantum  mode  tangebant"  (ir»O.M.  An- 
other imi»ortant  variation  ia,"Constaniino|)uliLiuiu!t  pnc- 
aanctiticatum  paneni  Maguinc  non  lingtt;  eieteri  tin- 
fganC  (159S).  Again,  aa  to  the  times  when  tbe  rite  is 
need,  "Alii,  prima  ct  aecnndB  primas  jejuuiontm  heb- 
domidix  f<  riis  Pr—anntMnwta  non  edehnnt;  alii  eele- 
brani"  (1591). 

In  the  Roman  Church  the  omission  of  consecration  is 
limited  to  tiood  Friday  and  Eaater  eve.  Tbe  Mtaaal 
rnbrie  for  <'Peria  r  in  Omia  Domini*  is,  "Hodie  lacer- 
do'*  ronwrat  diian  h(nfia<i.  qurimm  unam  suroit,  alteram 
reaer\al  pro  die  »<<pii  nti.  in  quo  non  conflcitur  eacra- 
mentum ;  reservat  etiam  aliquas  particulaa  cr>nsecrataa, 
ai  opoa  fnerit,  pro  inflmua;  sanguinem  vero  totum  au- 
itft;  ct  ante  aUntSonem  digitormn  ponit  hoatiam  re- 
aervatara  in  alio  calice.  iin'-ni  iii:ii-i>nus  i>alla  rt  patena 
co»>perit,  et  de3U[K.T  vcluiu  exjiaii'lit,  et  in  medio  aJtaris 
Cidlocat." 

On  Uood  Friday  tbe  reaerved  boet  ia  brought  in  pro- 
eearion  to  tbe  dtar,  after  tft.adoeallon  of  the 

while  the  hymn  is  sung,  "Ycxilln  Bejris  priMleunf." 
**  Cum  vcnerit  sacerdos  ad  ahare,  podto  sujur  illnd  ca- 
lic<",  geiujtlexus  sur5um  inccn.sat  et  accedeuH  de|Minit 
hoatiam  ex  calioe  super  patenam  quam  diacunus  tenet : 
ct  aedpieiia  patenam  de  mann  diacmd,  hoatiam  aaefam 
ponit  super  corporale,  nihil  dioena.  .  .  .  Interim  diaco- 
nus  imponit  vinum  in  calicem  ct  suhdiaronus  aqtiain, 
qii.im  "<;ii"<'rdos  nun  bfiiedirii.  nee  dii  it  su(ier  earn  ora- 
lionem  (•■>n.«uetam  ;  «  il  aceipiens  calicem  a  diaoooo  po- 
nit suitor  altare  nihil  diceii- :  et  diaconus  ilium  cooperil 
After  oeoatng  the  oblationa  and  the  altar,  |ha 


priest,  turning  to  the  people,  says  a.^  usual,  "Orati  (ia- 
tres  ut  meum  ae  vestrum  sacriticium  anwijitrtite  fiat." 
'^Tunc  oelebrana  .  .  .  auppooit  patemnn  aacranienUi^ 
qaod  in  dextera  aeel|nena  devat  ut  videri  poaait  a  po- 

]t!i!M;  ft  -t  tiiui  •<ii;i''?i  fiHc'-'t)  dividit  in  tre?' parf<'«,  qtia- 
rurii  ullinuini  niiitit  in  caiu-i  in  mure  Mdito,  nihil  iliet  ni^ 
I'ax  Domini  nun  dicitur  nec  Agnus  Dei,  neipif  pii>-i!«  <>•«- 
culum  datur."  Tbe  priest's  prayer  before  reception  fol- 
hma.  **  Et  enmit  Corpus  reverentcr."  "Deindeomiasia 
oriiiiihu^  (|ti:i'  ill  i  ut  .ante  f-uinptionem  sanguiwia, 
immediate  partirul.im  husiuit  cum  vino  n^ven-nter  su- 
mit  dc  Qalice."  "Qu<hI  ore  Mimjwimus"  etc.  "  Non  di- 
citur Corpus  tuum  Domine,  nec  Post  Cummunio,  nec 
Pkeeat  libi,  nee  dator  Benedietio:  acd  (beta  icverMtia 
coram  altare  sacenlos  cum  mini»tri'<  di*ci-dit;  eCdicoll* 
tur  Vctpene  nine  cantu;  et  ilenudatur  altare." 

The  iirinci|>le  u|Min  which  tliem-  rei^ulations  re^rding 
Lent  are  founded  ia  that  tbe  Eucharist  is  a  feast,  and  the 
eonaeention  aervioe  ia  proper  only  ftr  ftaiivali.  The 
Sabbath  as  well  an  the  .Sunday  was  a  stated  feast  in  the 
early  Church,  and  the  Westeni  Church  receive<l  the  La> 
(Klica'itn  canon;  but  in  later  limes  in  the  Human  obedi- 
ence Saturday  baa  been  held  a  fast.  Yet  Socratea  {£, 
B,  T,  tl)  tdla  OB  that  at  Rome  thaj  bated  three  weeka 
befbn  Baiter,  excepting  Satordaya  and  Sundays.  See 
Bingham, f>n<7{n^.«  E<TU*iaMitm,hk.  xr,  cb.  iv,  §  12. 

For  a  statetnent  nf  the  jHisition  in  which  the  (  hureh 
of  England  stands  on  the<ie  questions,  see  Blunt,  .-1  n/io- 
tated  Book  of  Common  Pniyrr  (in  the  notes  for  Good 
Fri(Uy).  SeealaoBlant,XNd:Xta(riaa/andifu(erMa/ 
Thetdogji,  a.  r. 

BflnM  flleoft.  or  irjf  aardbe^  aa  it  la  aometlmea 

called,  consists  in  the  recital  of  the  onlinary  r>f  the  mass 
without  the  canon,  there  being  neither  eoiiM'cration  nor 
communion.  The  rite  i»  dei»crilM.d  ami  commenteil  upon 
by  Durandu%  Hatiimak,  IV,  i,  23 ;  Durantoa^  i>e  HitibtUf 
II,  iv;  Bona, Rntum  lAnug,  I,  at»,  Martenc^ Ds  ^at. 
Keel.  RUUnu,  I,  iii,  1 ;  Riugham,  A  ntiq.  XV,  iv,  h ;  Neale, 
t'.dstfnt  f'hun/i,  I,  vii,  4.  *'Aa  the  canons  forbid  priests 
to  eelelirate  the  liturgy  more  than  once  in  the  day,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  and  as  some  oox'eUnia 
and  wicked  priests  were  desirous  of  oelebiallng  more 
frequently,  with  the  object  of  receiving  obia lions  from 
the  pe«i[de;  they  availetl  themstdves  of  the  mismt  sicca, 
and  tliiii  .lei  (  i\eil  the  peiijile,  who  iiiieinleil  toolTertheir 
prayers  and  alms  at  a  real  commemoration  of  the  aacri- 
tice'uf  Chriat"  (Palmer).  Tbe  earliest  mention  of  this 
abuse  is  its  condemnation  in  tbe  Capitulars  of  Charle* 
magne  (Neale),  that  is  in  .\.D.  H05:  tbe  leading  exam- 
ple is  ilx  practice  hy  St.  I>iui!i,  w  ho  tlied  A.I).  l  .To.  Ilii- 
raiitu.t  says  that  the  b«M>k  /.iber  UhlcerduUilis,  in  wliicli 
this  rite  is  described,  was  approved  llj  Lso  X;  and  he 
finds  the  Misaa  Sicca  in  tbe  passage  of  Socrates,  JJiat.  v, 
22,  where  I^eo  Allatius  finds  tbe  rite  of  tbe  presanctifled. 
Till'  m.ire  learned  l!omaii  theolo^ji.'jn.t  of  the  ICith  ceii- 
tur>-  t  ondemneil  this  al)ust%  and  Itoiia  stales  its  general 
Mi[i)irexHiiin.    Neale,  hovvcv^T,  !<ny>t  that  it  was  OOmUMMt 

in  IJatgium  aa  late  as  A.D.  17ho.  Tbe  rite  war  never 
in  use  in  tbe  Esst,  except  in  Kg^-pt. 

Neale  has  charged  the  <'hiir<'t)  of  |''ii;,d.'ithl  with 
liberately  retaining  the  M\»a  Sicca,  but  lilunt  {IHel,<ff 
/list,  ami  Doctrimd  TheoL  s.  v.)  boMa  (hat "  this  charge 
is  without  foundation.  There  ia  an  wimttal  differenea 
between  tbe  oae  of  the  enchafistic  h)rmna,withoat  which 
the  rite  cotdd  hardly  \>f  called  a  ^li?i."ia.  and  the  use  of 
the  prayer  for  the  Church  militant  only,  made  real,  aa 
far  aa  can  be,  by  the  offering  of  alma.  The  Si^lldl 
custom  ia  not  an  approval  of  abstaining  from  eomnwn» 
ion,  soeh  aa  certainly  was  more  or  km  implied  in  the 
Sli'Mi  Sicca,  but  a  practical  illustration  <>f  the  ^vurdi^  4if 
the  pneti'.H  exhortation,'!  for  my  part  .-ihall  lie  rea»ly,' 
and  a  protest  against  the  remissness  of  the  ixople. "  Sm 
Palmer,  Oriijiws  I.itunjicir,  ii,  1G4,  IGo.  fJ.  11.  W.) 

hiisaal  (Lat.  .MimiU  jtlemtrium,  or  simply  Plt-ntt- 
rium)  is  tbe  name  given  to  an  office-book  of  the  Homan 
Cathotie  Chmtth,  containing  the  litnrgy,  i.  ew  all  of  the 
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l:ttir|?y  required  for  the  eelctrntlon  of  tlie  Sfata  (q.  v.) 
or  Mi.s-sa,  viz.thc  Onliti.ny  (i).v.\  ami  Canon  (q.v.  i, 
with  the  cluingcablu  lulroiu,  Cullrru,  EpistUs,  OofjuU. 
etc.  Ill  Ihf  early  Western  Chun  h  it  was  calh!<l  Mcra- 
mtHtarutm,  but  it  th«a  eontatued  only  ptrta  of  what  is 
now  comiwehended  in  tlie  3fU$at.  Some  cof^ea,  as  re* 
t|uir«  il  ill  rvi  ry  larish  by  the  bi.'-hnji'j,  cuntaiiied  tlie 
(■i'?|h1^  th»  sjK-raineiitary,  prayers,  preface*,  lK'iie<lic- 
tioiiii,  and  tliG  canon,  the  lectiouarA',  a  lK>«)k  of  epiMlc*, 
aiid  the  aiiiiphon,  or,  in  a  word,  all  that  was  to  he  sung 
by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and  by  the  niniateni  in  the 
amhnn.  Thiso  luxika  won-  callfil  !'>'v<n.<  fi|.  \'.  \  i.  r. 
complete  »ir  full;  hut  usually  their  coiiuiits  wire  ilisr- 
tributed  itic<>  separate  vnhimcs— the  Uradual,  Odlectar, 
Benedictional,  llymuar,  etc;  The  oomidete  Missal  was 
reqtiinte  when  iwiests,  firoa  the  ttb  century,  began  to 
6,'iy  1m«-  in.i-v-^  s,  ami  especially  fur  country  derjiy;  an 
laymen,  by  the  Capitulars  tif  T."".*,  were  furliiiiilen  to 
sing  the  IcAiwtns  and  alleluia,  and  the  pries't:*  were  re- 
quired to  sing  the  Sanctns  with  the  people  before  the 
canon  waa  commenced.  The  earliest  rnak,  Gothic,  or 
fiallican  mLssal.",  of  tlic  Gth  century,  cfintaitied  only  the 
jNiriion  of  tile  litur>;y  reeit4'd  by  a  biaUop  or  priest  — that 
i,»,  the  canon,  prayers,  and  pnTaoej*.  At  a  later  date, 
tliose  of  small  churches  oompriaed  the  Intruit,  Gradual, 
AUelttia,  Tknet,  OfRsrtory,  Sanctua,  and  Communion, 
vherc,  allhoujih  there  were  a  deacon  and  !«ul>dcacon, 
the  hmallneM  of  the  choir  re(|uircd  the  celebrant  oiid  his 
two  aiwi.stants  to  chant  to^etlu  r. 

TheMiaaal  was  probably  compiled  near  the  close  of  the 
5th  eentufy,waa  mpUfled  kgr  Gehisius  I,  and  corrected 
by  (M^pc  Crej^nry  L  Bot^  ddwugh  the  llissal  M  as  con- 
tained in  the  (jregorian  rite,  it  appeared  in  such  varied 
fiirros  in  diflerent  churches,  and  frequently  with  m  many 
improper  additions,  that  the  wish  for  an  cmeoiUtion  be- 
ctuMfenefal,  and,  having  been  expressed  at  the  Council 
oTBaale,  and  in  1536  at  a  s}iiod  at  Cologne,  it  was  suc- 
ccssfliTly  urf;e<l  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Diirinf;  I  he  early 
p;ir!  <>(  ilir  1  ouiicil  no  n^rcenieni  emilii  be  clTK  teii.  In  the 
eighteenth  sesksion  a  cointuiwion  waa  appointed,  which, 
Ikowever,  could  nut  bring  U>  an  end  the  work  intrusted 
to  it;  whereupon  the  council,  in  the  Iw-enly-llfth  ses- 
st<tn.  resolved  upon  rworomending  to  the  jMipc  the  re- 
form of  tbi-  Hn  viarA-.  IMi-^-sal,  and  Hitualr*.  A«  the  «|iies- 
tion  was  nut  to  create  a  new  liturjjy,  but  to  purify  the 
existing  one,  to  WS>otc  it  to  its  orif;inal  !«itnplicity,  etc., 
the  worit  was  icoomawnded  to  be  done  in  Home.  It  was 
commenced  under  Tiua  IV,  and  completed  under  Pius  Y. 
The  only  nieinlMT^  of  the  commission  w  hose  names  are 
known  are  cardinal  Benuirdino  Scossi  and  Toroaso  (Jol- 
duelli,  bishop  of  Asaph.  Terhaps  a  great  share  in  the 
execution  of  the  wovit  niay  be  ascribed  to  cardinal  Sir- 
let  and  to  the  kamed  CHnlio  Poggi.  The  new  Miaul 
appenred  in  I'lTO;  it  was  followed  by  two  re\i>ionv  un- 
der flemcnt  VIII  (Imll  of  July  7,  \  fM)  and  I'rban  Vill 
(buH  of  Sept.  2,  \  f<M).  It  is  coni|ioaed  of  an  introduo 
tion,  three  parte,  and  an  appendix.  The  introduction 
f^vt»  the  odendar,  the  general  rabriee,  •  sammnry  of 
Jho  rite,  and  in-iruclioni*  about  possible  dctiricncici^. 
The  three  parts  arc:  l."l*roprium  niissarum  de  tem- 
pore," with  the  formularies  for  the  sueo— ivr  solemni- 
ties of  the  year.  It  treats  of  all  the  Sundays,  from  the 
first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the  last  after  Pentecost.  The 
wlmle  eee!e)«i;i-<tiral  year  pivot.n  ariMind  the  tlireo  capital 
feast-ilays:  (-'liri.stmas,  Kaster,  and  renleeo»t— Ka-^ter 
bein^  the  centre.  Between  the  Salurtlay  Ix'fore  Kaster 
and  £a«>ter  Sunday  the  Ordo  Missal  is  inserted.  2. 
"Pltoprium  miasaram  de  Sanctis^  contains  the  fi)rmtt1a< 
riea  for  the  celebration  of  the  ma'<,'»  on  particular  fi-a^ts 
of  saints,  etc  This  ]iart  of  the  Miv^al  i"  iirraiii;ecl  after 
tlir  niiiiitti^  luid  days  of  the  civil  year.  •■(  'omnnine 
sanctorum"  is  a  kiud  of  com[ilement  of  the  preceding 
tat  such  aaint-daya  as  have  no  particular  nuus-fimBidar 
in  proprium.  The  ilivision  is  fiiiiiided  on  flic  character 
of  the  .'^liiit.  and  on  the  order  of  rank  us  given  l»y  the 
litany  of  All  Saint,*.  Tlicre  arc  raass-formularies  for 
the  vigil  of  an  apo«tIe-day,  for  the  days  of  the  martyr^ 


mthfai  and  wbtiout  the  Easter  peri<Kl,  for  the  da>-s  r>f 

the  cof.fcssors,  the  virgins,  and  of  tlio^-  w  lm  illd  in  , 
in  the  viiginal  state.  The  .1  pjttiuiis  ui  very  D>rnpn  lu  n- 
sive:  It  gives  the  anntul  mass,  differeut  votival  ina^^cs, 
and  the  masses  for  the  deceased,  aeveial  ^Hr^i'M'^t 
and,  lastly,  the  masses  fbr  such  feasts  or  comneanrationa 
as  arc  eeh  brated  in  certain  jilaces  with  pajial  apiirolia- 
tiiin,  and  calleii  t lierefore  *•  Miasie  ex  indulto  afKistolicu.** 
In  the  .Vnglican  Church,  previous  to  the  Reformation^ 
the  miassls  used  varied  very  greatly ;  and  even  after  tte 
eomfnhitioa  of  the  Soman  Wsial,  the  Enidish  missals 
kiKiu  II  as    Sanini  I'^h  ,"  "  Hereford  I'm-."  ••  Lincoln  1 

Ltangor  Cse,"  etc.,  continued  to  Ik-  ;,'en(  rQL  Ni  tr  the 
end  of  the  Uith  ccnturj-,  however,  the  .Ii».uit.H  puecetdotl 
in  forcing  the  Koman  Missal  into  the  Komisb  chunrbea 
of  England.  The  old  misaah,  beibte  the  invention  of  tbe 

art  (if  jiriiitiiiL'.werc  p  nrrally  written  in  tin  nuist  sump- 
tuous inaiini  r.  oruaineiited  with  beaiititiil  initiids;,  aud 
tnost  splendidly  ImhuuI.  A  kind  of  large  Gothic  letteis 
(.monachal  writing),  for  the  writing  of  the  missa)a,caiM 
into  use  in  the  18th  eentary.  Aft^  the  InvcnUon  of  tbe 
art  of  printing,  naftrms  wen>  cut  after  tbose  L  iters, 
and  us<tl  for  the  |irinlinj{  of  misvjiL--;  ht  uee  the  name 
of  mis-^nl  It  Kits  j^'iven  to  a  certain  Kind  of  larp'  lyjit'S. 
The  missal  of  the  Oriental  rites  differs  from  that  of  tbe 
Ro«nan  Church,  each  liaving,  for  the  most  part,  its  «wb 
proper  form.  See  Rosariiis,  t>i*f  mi^iVinf*;  Pisart, /."j:- 
potitio  Itubicanim  tiiisKilif ;  Mohrenius,  Erjiot.  Mi*»9 
atgue  Utibiciiruin ;  Hitebncr.  llUloriti  Mistat;  Lewis, 
HMtf  ilittal,  and  t:rtvuiry ;  Maskcll,  Diuert.  ch.  ir,  p» 
xlix  sq.,  Ixix  sq.;  Zaccaria,  BiUiothm  BUu^b,  i,  89 
sq.;  Palmer,  Origintt  Lituryiemf  i,  111,  806;  WakoU, 
Jiiicreil  A  rch(ro1'ifry,  s.  v, 

Missi  DotiniiTc  i  i-  Hn'  name  of  a  class  of  extraor- 
dinary ctiminissiiries  sent  by  the  Carlovingian  liyiuulics 
to  different  parts  of  their  donuiieos  for  various poiposcn 
of  civil  snd  ecclesiastical  goveninient.  Tlie  importance 
of  these  ofRcers  was  vastly  !ncreaso<l  by  Charles  the 
Great,  who  cnii'lovnl  them  n.->  an  etrK'aeiuus  inean!>  of 
restraining  the  dangerous  power  of  the  ilukes;  but  the 
im|)ortance  thus  given  to  these  dignitaries  having  proved 
unilcr  I'^iu  to  be  dangerous  to  royal  authority,  Cbarlee 
strove  to  weaken  them,  and  destroy  their  |Miwer  alto- 
g<  tlier,  by  trnn'-ferriii;^'  lln  ir  mijm  r\  isory  finirtioii8  over 
the  Jurisdictions  of  the  counts,  the  administration  of  the 
bube|IS,  etc.,  to  the  mtMi  dominicL  The  w  hole  empire 
was  aceindingly  divideil  into  districts  (ntisaatica,  kgap 
tiones),  coinciding  generally  with  the  province  of  a  mei- 
ropolitan.  The  missi  received  special  iiisirui  ii»n»  re- 
garding the  different  points  of  their  nti>siun.  ho  great 
was  tbe  importance  the  emperor  attached  lo  the  careful 
execution  of  his  designs,  that  to  the  written  iDtttuctiona 
always  given  to  his  travelling  representativea,  be  fre» 
i|ii<  isily  milled  oral  explanation  aud  dist  u.'wion.  Thus 
tiie  niis-i  Ix  larae  the  organ  by  which  the  central  au- 
thority iiuiu.iged  the  administration  of  the  whole  (tu> 
pile  i  and  there  was^  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment entirely  removed  ftom  their  competence.  Their 

|'riii(i|i,-il  iIufi<-<  Mire  ns  fulluws:  (1)  To  see  tlint  tlie 
laws.  Iwitli  ol  llie  State  and  the  Church,  were  obxrvcd, 
{'2)  To  sujterintend  jurisdiction.  In  whatever  cause  or 
suit  there  was  no  decision  given  by  the  conrt,  the  deci- 
sion was  expected  from  tbe  mlssI;  they  alao  received 
complaints  nj:.titis!  the  court.*!.  To  tli.ir  ifTtit  they 
lield  »es^ions  hiiir  limes  every  year  in  ilillin  iit  [  laees. 
They  apiiointed  mdinrft  et  rrifriortf,  whose  duty  it  waa 

to  denounce  tbe  crimes^  transgressions,  ctc^  tliai  had 
transpired.  (8)  To  superintend  the  execution  of  the  laws 

rr^iardini;  the  army,  and  to  exact  the  fine  <  f  sixty  s  li.li 
( beribannum)  from  the  defaulters.  (1)  To  gen»  rally 
suptTvi.se  the  pos,se.s,sions  of  tbe  State  and  of  the  Church, 
snd  to  make  registers  and  descriptions  tliertof.  To 
carry  out  these  measures  the  miau  held  a  kind  of  diet 
(placita  provincia),  and  at  these  sessions  the  superior 
clergy,  the  counts,  and  some  other  officers,  were  obli^'wl 
to  appear,  under  |ien;iliy  of  ihe  heribaim.  Tbosv'  w  ho 
peniatcd  iu  their  refu^  were  denounced  to  the  king. 
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The  mi^^i  wore  cx(>ect«l  to  fji%-c  detailed  accouiiw  i)f 
their  miwion  at  court.  In  diificult  matters,  of  which 
tbejr  declined  to  uke  ttw  retponnbility,  tbe  decinoii 
wm  kft  to  the  Ung;  Bvarjr  om  to  wbon  joariea  bad 
been  denieil  by  the  court  and  the  mtasi  had  always  re- 
sort to  the  kinp.  In  order  to  jjivc  the  missi  ^iiffli  ient 
authority,  thty  werv  allowed  tUv  ri;:ht  of  imii^^iii:,^  tin- 
fine  of  the  bertbaiui;  aud  the  duobedicnt  were  thrcat- 
tfm  trfth  death.  Compenaationa  were  allowed 
1  Ibr  tbc  cspeiues  of  their  tnvela.  See  Kruic.  de 
Kove,  Dt  Mitdl  tfomuncu,  eonun  agkio  «(  poteitate; 

1744, 8vo>  (J.U.W.) 
Mission  19  the  word  used  by  Roman  Catholics,  An- 

gli.-.m-*,  .iiiil  AmiTjca;)  Kitiiali-its  in  a  sfiisc  sonu'uliat 
ayn'-nyrn'^iK  tn  tlie  w<>nl  Recivul  (<i.v.>.  Amon;;  !{<►- 
man  t.'at  holies  the  .1/««r»M  b  S  teriea  of  hpecial  servioc^, 
eondocted  zeneraUy  bjr  prapagandists,  who  do  not  them- 
■elrea  preside  over  a  pariah ;  they  are  mostly  membm 
of  a  monastic  order.  TIh^  Wiirl  •' Mission"  in  ttiis  svwMi 
is  of  recent  luc  In  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Protcatsnt  Eiuaoopal  Church  the  wonl  derignatea  "a 
\  at  aemeca  in  which  prajrer,  praise,  pmehing,  and 
'  cxhortarion  are  the  main  ftataree,  and  la  In- 
ti\  to  enll  s  iuls  to  repentance  ami  faith,  and  dec|>cn 
the  apiritual  life  in  the  faithful.'  The  "mission"  is 
eoadoeted  in  a  partleolar  parish,  or  in  a  number  of 
psriahw  at  once,  diieeted  by  the  leetor,  or  bj  aome 
priest  experienced  in  taeh  matters,  whom  he  obtains  to 
aid  liiiii.  *'  Its  themc<(  are  heaven,  hell,  the  juil^mrnt, 
sin.  ih''  atonement  for  sin,  <»od's  juAtioc,  and  tiou's 
in> n  y.  "  "  I  hc  (luriMiw  is  the  proclamation  of  the  old 
foumUtiona  of  faith  and  repentance  to  aoula  steeped 
in  woridHneas  and  forgetfiil  of  tlieir  destiny,  whether 
th<  y  hi'  the  *<<uU  of  the  baptized  or  the  iinbaptizul." 
The  usual  period  of  the  year  for  the  "mission"  is  ilie 
aeason  of  Lmt  (q.  v.).  In  Kii^land  it  has  Ix-on  the 
practice  for  yean.  A  correapondcnt  of  the  New  York 
Cfture/I  Jomrmat  (Mareh  It,  1874)^  after  ileseribing  the 
interest  awakened  liy  i)v  nii-iiion  wrvioes  in  the  rii,;- 
lish  metropolis  ( in  1><7  1 ',  >ay^  that  tlic  bishoix-s  persiiad- 
»?d  by  the  ^''rmI  result*  of  the  propriety  of  the  miasiona, 
"  have  declined  to  lay  down  apccial  rules,  and  trust  to 
the  loyd^of  the  detgjr  to  conduct  the  misrion  in  ao- 
cairilance  with  the  luka  of  tka  CShnrch,"  and  then  adds 
that  "thp  clcrjiy  are  now  too  busy  with  the  real  work 
of  the  mi-i-ioii  to  di-ious,"!  the  pr'iper  |ironunciati(in  of 
'Amen,'  the  length  of  surplices,  and  the  color  of  stoles." 
In  the  United  States  it  has  as  yet  Ibuiid  fiivor  with  few 
of  the  Truteittant  Eptsoopal  churches.  A  serious  ob.^tn- 
cle  is  the  I.iiHrifij.  In  the  mission  the  larjjest  f^jionta- 
neity  and  freciloin  are  allowecL  Prayers  are  rxteni|nf- 
raneous.  The  preaching  is  puogetit  and  personaL  The 
ringing  is  partJeipatcd  in  by  tlie  whole  congregation, 
and  familiar  hymns  and  tunes  are  selected.  The  ten- 
dency is  towanls  a  general  introduction  of  the  "mi.*- 
•ion"  into  nil  I'ri'ti^tant  K].isco|).il  <hiir.he'<.  Thr 
Church  ./"Hrmil  ««■/  (Joffnl  Mnsrtujrr  of  Dec.  25.  lH7;t, 
mad.'  a  special  plea  in  its  behalf,  and  the  Hcv.  R  1*. 
Mofgan  bias  publiabed  a  book  to  enlist  his  Cboich  in 
rariTai  woriE.  SeeBarBSAT.  (J.H.W.) 

oner.  See  bnm  StiaaKUM. 

Ion -Priests  U  the  nam^  by  which  those 
priests  of  Koine  are  d<  sii,niatt  i|  who  have  been  educated 
for  nii-^iion  wi.rk  at  huiin  or  abroad.  There  are  certain 
owmastic  imtitutions  that  greatly  aid  in  this  worit.  In- 
deed, aeveral  monaatie  etders  aim  partienlaily  at  mis- 
aiunary  wori^akg;  the  Conijreffatvm  of  thr  Oratory,  the 
CottgrtgatiamofSL  Vtncrnt  of  I'auUi,  t.r  /.<i:aruts  (^q,  v.), 
the  CttrtyrfijittUm  of  <h--  Siirifl  S,iii(inurUs,tlM  Ocilgn- 
fotion  oj' Jesus  and  Mary  [«ce  Eui>i9T8j,  etc. 

Bdaelon-Sohools.    These  are  of  two  kmds. 

(1.)  The  schfMil'*  .'uiiiinL:  t  )  >i'i'|'Iy  the  partieidar  want 
of  the  missionary  U-fore  he  enters  Die  tkiil,  fitting  liim 
ia  Ua  thaologieal  studies,  and  in  the  knowle^l^^e  of  lan- 
goaga^  ate.,  fiv  the  work  iariew.  Thiadasaof  aehoola 


have  been  but  recently  iir;,'anize<l  anionj;  the  English- 
s|Mraking  peojde.  In  (iermany  they  liave  existed  for 
some  time.  Usually,  however,  the  course  of  study  is 
inferior  to  the  mivm^eoursa  in  theology.  En^^ 
and  American  schools  for  missionaries  seek  to  afford  the 
liost  aiivantaf^'s  jnwsible.  Several  Ainerieaii  religious 
iHnlics  liave  whools  for  the  iriiiiHiig  of  native  missiona- 
ries in  the  country  where  they  are  to  laljor.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  such  an 
iiMtituiion  at  Frankfort-on-the-)Iain.  The  Church  of 
England  has  a  number  of  tliem.  ftartieularly  in  India 
and  Afri.  M.  In  ilu  I'liitcil  Suiii  >  tlx  re  are  fai-ilitic.-.  tor 
miiMionary  training  provided  at  Vale  College,  lto!>lon 
Unireraity,  and  Syracuse  Univennty.  I'he  ditrercnt 
theological  seminaries  have  lectures  on  MiMtom  and 
on  Comptiratict  Rrliffim  to  aid  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry  with  a  i«)s.-'ibility  of  missionarv  M-rvice. 

(2.)  Institutions  aiming  to  aid  tlie  mi!>«tuiiarv  in 
pnipagating  Christianity,  or  seeking  to  prepare  the  way 
by  educating  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  onler  that  they 
may  be  more  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
the  t"i.  ts  ami  t  \  !il(  iic  ('s  ilie  (iiK  triiies  and  duties  of 
Sripture.  Another  reason  for  such  an  education  is 
that  it  procures  means  and  opens  ways  of  access  to  the 
people,  aikl  opportunitiea  of  preaching  to  them.  **  lg« 
norant  of  God  and  his  law,  as  well  as  of  their  own,  and 
the  moral  character  of  the  world;  content  with  mental 
inactivity,  and  inditferent  to  mural  elevation ;  untaught 
in  the  principles  of  science,  and  fast  bouiul  in  errors 
veneiated  for  their  antiquity ;  vicious  in  their  habits 
and  absorbed  in  aenaual  indulgences ;  aocustomed  to  the 
profane  rites  of  religions  glittering  yet  gtoreUing,  and 
degrading  yet  commanding  ami  terrible — the  heathen 
nations  are  unprepared  to  listen  to  the  annunciation  of 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  to  appreciate  the  Uoa- 
|M  t  DA  proclaiming  delirerance  Item  the  dominion  of  sin 
and  death.  .  .  .  The  .-tu|iidity  of  the  Hottentot,  the  s*  n- 
suality  of  the  Hindu,  the  |)rejudice  of  the  .Mohammedan, 
the  ani-cstral  pride  of  the  'son  of  heaven,'  and  tilt  001* 
tishness  of  the  South  Sea  Islander,  alike  inUipoae  a 
wall  high  as  heaven  between  the  Christian  misrionory 
and  the  child  of  iirnoraiice"  (Dr.  Slorn',  .SVnnon  Ixfore 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  In  such  circumstances 

oehoda  become  rery  important  as  a  nu-ans  of  communi- 
cation with  diUbient  daases  of  people,  with  children  and 
parents,  with  men  and  women.  Misrion-schoola^  there- 
fore,  are  a  wise  and  most  elT(  <  ti\  i-  .il:! m  y  in  ] 'rosecutiog 
the  missionary  work.  Th(  y  < .  tmnunii  aie  inie  science, 
and  thus  undermine  t)i>  <  rr<-r-.  of  heathenism;  they  in- 
spire and  foater  a  love  for  knowledge,  and  thus  help  to 
overcome  the  deep  dahasenDent  of  the  heathen  mind 
and  benrt.  They  conciliate  the  fav«>rablc  n'gsrds  of 
the  heathen,  oinvincing them  that  the  missionary  n  eks 
to  benefit  them, and  thus  funiish  an  opportunity  for  the 
systematic  insttnedon  of  youth  and  children  in  the 
principles  of  Chiiatianity.  These  ndadoa-eehoola  have 
iH'cn  of  difTereiit  grades,  neconlinK  to  the  ciri-nmstaiices 
and  requirements  of  the  case.  /i'o(/.«'  .h-IhuiIa  have  usu- 
ally been  found  must  practicable,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  mission,  and  most  effective  for  accom- 
plishing the  objects  in  view.  The  heathen  readily  a|^ 

precinte  the  value  of  ciltication  for  their  Ik.vs,  ami  lioth 
tlie  pupils  a:id  their  pareiiis  arc  usimlly  fouiui  as  hiar- 
ers  at  preaching  service"'.  (iirW  M^hooh  were  of  neces- 
sity a  later  supply,  ibr  these  find  the  strongest  preju- 
diceo  of  the  heathen  to  contend  with.  Woman  ia  of  an 
inferior  cnmlition  ;  she  is  !<<'chided,  .nnd  no  foreigner 
surely  is  to  have  ac<'es»  to  Iier;  hence  twirls'  schools  are 
usually  estalili'hed  after  other  scIkmiIs  have  succeeded  in 
winning  ooniklence  and  making  the  natives  understand 
the  tme  objeeta  of  the  asiasion.  liidaed,  in  heathen 
communities,  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  estab- 
lish female  9chof)la  at  the  outset  of  the  mission,  great 
prejudice  and  misjippri-heiisjon  have  ln  <  n  tin'  cous*.- 
quence,  often  seriously  embarrassing  the  progress  of  all 
mission  work.  There  is  hardly  a  field  occupied  for  mis- 
oioaaiy  labor  but  within  itaterritoiy  selioola  are  located 
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»nd  ill  succcseful  operation.  As  h  rule,  female  tcachtri* 
are  employed;  generally  the  wivt-s  of  ttu'  niissioiiaries 
or  their  lady  frieoda.  Of  ooune  all  miaaiooaiy  worken 
an  ChiiitiaM,  holdiiig  a  annieetNB  with  Mae  kI^^ 
body.  The  most  suoceasful  schools  ara  now  found  in 
India  (see  Butler,  lAtnd  of  the  Veda).  In  China  and 
Japan  thiTe  an;  jn^vcral  in  jtiiecessful  ii|(erati<>n.  In  Cdii- 
Stautinople,  the  American  Itobert!!  Oillege  may  be  luuked 
upon  aa  a  valuable  auxiliary  uf  Christian  mission  work. 
In  Beirut  alao  there  is  an  Ajcerican  college  greatly  aid- 
ing the  l*rote»tant  cause.  In  Africa,  where  the  people 
to  bo  cnii\  (  rU'ii  arr  in  a  very  abject  state  of  niind,  mis- 
aiooarico  liav<;  largely  availe«l  themselves  of  educatiitnal 
aids.  Blany  of  the  most  successful  missiiiiO-Worker«  ad- 
vocate the  building  up  of  schools  as  a  very  essential  step 
to  progress  in  converting  the  heathen  world,  and  to  this 
4nd  mifwidnarj"  societies  are  fiuniilin^'  n  lux. is  in  their  re- 
spective tields.  In  the  heathen  world  evidently  the  sec- 
ular M-luHil  supplies  the  same  want  that  is  afforded  us  in 
the  religious  school,  better  known  as  the  Sundag'iickooi. 
8ae  American  BiUt  Repository,  xii,  87 ;  Chrittian  Rev. 
T,680.  (J.H.W.y 

T^lTttffnw  True  Christianity  is  eM^ntially  mis- 
sionary in  character.    The  (^is{>i>l  having'  been  designed 

fiv  all  nitkoi^  and  ita  flald  being  the  wocklf  it  was  £n«i 
the  first  aatodated  with  means  for  its  own  ezteodon. 

In  a  hi^'hly  imikortaiit  sense,  the  I.<ird  Jesus  may  be 
con-Mderi-d  the  lirst  nus»ionar\-.  He  was  sent  by  ihe 
Eternal  Father  to  set  up  his  own  kingdom  uptm  the 
Mrtb.  The  patriancbs^and  all  faithful  priests  and  proph- 
ets among  the  Jewi,  wen  agents  preparatory'  to  the  in- 
troducttoii  of  that  kingdom.  Having  called  disciples 
and  established  a  Church,  the  risen  Saviour,  before  his 
■ecension,  oommisMoncd  his  chosen  apostles,  in  th&prea- 
eDoe  of  tlM  gnat  boi^  of  the  diacipk^  the  tlien  exiitiDg 
Chndb  To  them,  as  the  leaden  and  npmentatiTes 

cf  the  actual  and  the  prospociivc  Chun  b,  he  nddres«<  <l 
the  gnat  missionary  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
■  Chriai'a  minion  had  been  to  the  Jews.  Ueaaid,"! 
■m  not  ant  bat  to  the  kit  sheep  ef  the  honse  of  bnieL" 
The  apostles  were  sent  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  "  The 
Acts  of  the  A[)o»ilc9"  is  the  first  official  miasionar}'  re- 
pott— the  first  volume  of  miasionaiy  history ;  unless,  in- 
deed, it  nnk  aeoondf  ee  it  la  anbseqaent  to  the  <joepel 
hirtory  of  hhn  **whowent  aboot  doing  good.*  So  vast 
has  V)oen  llio  oxpaii^ioti  nf  the  missionary  enterprise 
since  the  outpouriiii:  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  so  voluminous  have  become  its  records, 
that  thia  article  ia  of  neocsniy  limited  to  a  veiy  brief 
aketdi  «f  the  anbfeet  aa  a  whole.  Nevertheksi,  the  de- 
sign of  the  article  is  to  give^  in  the  briefi-st  [>rai:ticalile 
space,  a  just  and  duly  pro|>ortioiie<l  view  <>f  ihe  print  ipal 
misHjonarj-  agencies  of  successive  pericKls,  and  .s«.>me  in- 
dication <^  tl^  results^  together  with  refeienoea  to  the 
Monn  of  men  detailed  inMcmation. 

There  arc  two  leading  modes  of  studying  the  Bubject 
of  missions.  The  first  reganls  primnrily  the  ageiici>!3 
em[Joyed,  following  them  to  tlicir  dilTi  ront  ficMw  of  ac- 
tion. The  second  contemplates  in  succession  the  sev- 
cnl  tddi,  when  neoenarily  it  gives  attention  to  the 
ffiflinrent  agencies  employed  upon  them.  Each  mode 
has  some  peculiar  advantages,  as  well  as  defects  or  dilTi- 
Cultio.S,  and  Imtli  arc  r^M'tulid  in  ;l  ('iili  oimiircln  u-iiin 

of  the  stUgecu  They  will  cuiisi'i|iu'iuly  \w  i<ill<>wed  in 
the  ender  named.  As  a  natural  guide  to  study  and  help 
to  namecy,  the  order  of  time  will  be  followed  in  the 
anrrey  «f  mtasionary  agencies. 

I.  AjHttti>li<-  Mi^  noni. — It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  no  just 
or  adequate  oonifirthenaion  of  the  New-Testament  his- 
tory can  be  gained  by  any  one  who  docs  not  read  or 
ataidyit  feon  a  missionary  point  of  view.  But  when, 
in  the  light  of  their  great  commifsion,  the  spostlcs  are 
regarded  as  Christian  nii-^i.inaries  going  forth  to  evan- 
gelize the  nations,  not  only  the  narrative  of  tlieir  .1  cts 
or  doings,  but  their  epistles  to  the  churches  which  they 
ptanlied  and  trainee^  become  iutnietivek  both  aa  to  thekr 


nuKles  uf  proceeding,  their  duBculiiiK,  and  their  suc^ 
cesses, 

Paul,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  stands  forib  in 
deserved  prominence  aa  a  moddnlnkNMiy.  Although 

originally  a  relentless  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  be 
experienced  a  thorough  spiritual  convension,  and  thus 
biianie  "a  iit  w  tnan  in  (_lin*t  Jesus."  Having  been 
called  of  God  to  be  au  apostle  or  miasionaiy  of  Jeaua 
Chflst,  he  "confmcd  not  with  flerii  and  Uood,"  be 
"counted  not  his  life  dear  unto  him,"  but  went  forth 
preaching  the  everlasting  Gospel  wherever  he  could  tind 
hearers,  encountering  jH^rila  of  rol)ber»,  perils  bv  hi-  own 
countrymen,  [lerila  by  the  heathen,  perils  in  the  city, 
perils  in  the  wUdenices,  and  perib  among  false  breth* 
reu  (2  Cor.  xi,26);  nevertheless  winning  souls  to  Christ, 
rescuing  communities  from  fvagani<<m,  founding  churches, 
trainingminisicr8,andalUr.L;ili  ^ini^llil;l;  hi^  murM' with 
joy,  having  won  both  the  nmrtyr's  crown  aud  the 
crown  of  eternal  life.  Until  the  consummation  of  all 
tbingi,  the  atudjr  of  Paul's  missionary  character,  trav- 
els, and  labon,  winbe  a  standard  and  profitable  topic  for 
all  who  dl■^ir(.■  tn  cumiirehciid  tlic  true  principles,  agen- 
cies, and  lueabures  of  Christian  propagandiam.  lu  the 
subsequent  histor}'  of  the  Church  it  will  be  found  that 
all  departnna  han  the  ^int  of  hia  wiample  have  been 
aberrations  fhim  the  Ihw  of  trne  meccss;  whereas  ef- 
forts put  forth  from  similar  motives  and  in  a  like  opirit 
have  been  invariably  attended  by  the  divine  blearing 
and  the  solvation  of  men. 

But  although  pmtninent  as  the  founder  of  the  infant 
Chtmh  in  the  princi[>al  eitles  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
aliboiit;li,  for  sime  wise  but  not  easily  comprthendcd 
reast)!!,  his  successive  missiouar}' JoumevH  thii  tly  occupy 
the  sacred  narrative,  yet  Paul  waaonly  one  ot  the  noble 
band  apostolic  roissionariciw  Fater  was  the  achoewl* 
edged  leader  of  the  oficning  misrion  of  the  infimt  Chadi 
to  .F<Tn<ialem,  and  aflrrwards  of  missionarj'  efforts  in  be- 
half of  Jews  throughout  the  worltU  Not  only  was  he 
the  chief  actor  in  the  scenes  of  the  Pentecost,  but  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  miasiims  to  the  Gentiks  by  b^>> 
tiling  the  centurion  Gofnelias  and  other  Gcotila  at  Om- 
area.  According  to  Origcn  anil  FiiMbius,  he  pri  at  ht  d 
to  the  Jews  »<utlvnd  in  I'untus,  (ialatia,  Cap|>adi>cia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia.  iMany  scholars  have  become  satia* 
fied  that  bis  mission  extended  to  Babylon,  on  the  £a> 
phralea^  wMle  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  ncribea  to 
liim  a  martyr's  death  at  Rome.  Whatever  may  have 
l>een  true  as  to  his  aitual  presence  at  thoste  extreme 
(>*)ints  of  the  Kast  and  the  \\'t«t.  his  geniral  epistles 
stiiHcienlly  demonstrate  his  penoual  acquaintance^  as 
well  aa  aainiaterial  authority,  fai  vast  r^iona  interna- 

tliate. 

Nt  xt  to  that  of  Peter  we  recognise  the  prominent* 
of  the  apostle  John,  who,  after  protracted  lalnirs  among 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  took  up  his  abode  at  £phesus» 
from  whidi  centra  he  exerdaed  superviaioo  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  till  the  period  of  his  exHa  to 
Patmos,  whence  he  yet  speaks  to  the  churcht^ 

As  to  the  other  a|MM*tl«  s,  neither  Scripture  nor  history 
gives  definite  information,  but  early  and  uncontradicted 
tradition  assigns  them  severally  to  important  and  wide- 
spread  mission  fields.  According  to  the  general  voice 
of  antiquity,  James  the  Jost  remained  at  Jerusalem. 
Andrew  preached  in  .Scythia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thi*- 
saly,  and  Achaia;  Philip  in  Upper  Asia,  .S'^  thia,  and 
Fluy^a,  where  he  snffoml  inartyn'.om.  Bartholomew 
pnetrated  India.  Thomas  visited  Media  and  I'tosi^ 
and  possibly  the  coast  of  Oorainandrt  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  Matthf  w  went  to  Kthiopia,  Parthia,  and  .Abys- 
sinia ;  Simon  /elotes  to  Egypt,  C)-rene,  Lybia,  and  Mau- 
ritania; and  Jude  to  G^tee,  Samaria,  Idamm,  and 
Meaopoumia.  Whatever  of  lilanl  tnth  ia  anbediHi 
in  the  traAdona  quoted,  they  at  leaat  diow  ^t  the 
grand  missionary  idea  was  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  several  aixMtles  from  the  earliest  period;  and, 
taken  in  connection  with  knoi 
doubt  that  the  lives  of  thon 
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ttalons  and  .<^>ir-sacril]cing  efforts  for  the  tpread  of  the 
G<R<iK-l.  Kur  was  tbu  true  only  of  the  apostles,  but  also 
of  the  Chriarian  balk' vc n  <>(  that  pariod  geoanUy,  who^ 
whoi        anttentl  l>y  (h  r^ecntion, "  went  ev«r7when 

preaching  wnni"  (Arts  viii.  -11.  On  im  other  hy- 
potbesui  tbai)  that  uf  luiivt-rnal  n)ij«0tonar>-  activity  <>u 
the  part  of  both  miniateri  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  apoatks  and  tlieit  ionnadiato  anflceinii,  attanded 
•bo  by  the  dirine  Ueariq^,  ia  it  possible  to  ■eooaat  for 
thf  oxi(ii>iv('  »pn  ml  of  early  Christianity.  Duriiifr  the 
la»i  tixty  yean  uf  the  Ist  century  the  new  n-liipuii  be- 
tame  diffitsedf  to  a  greater  at  less  extent,  thn>iighoat 
tha  nomeioag  countika  wnhrawiri  in  the  Boman  empire, 
IndiiriTO  of  Egypt,  Nbrthem  AlHea,  Spain,  Qanl,  and 
Britain.  Ah  a  direct  result  of  the  apostolic  missions, 
the  Cbristiaii  l^hurcli  i»  itupiwscd  to  have  txtntainctl  in 
the  year  100  half  a  million  ofliviiig  menibi>n«,  tho!ie  of 
tiwfiiat  and  aeoood  geaentttoDt  having  mostly  gone  for^ 
wnid  to  Join  the  Chmuk  tiiwBpliaiDta 

The  churches  of  the  present  and  the  future  will  find 
the  most  imjmrtant  li-ssuns  as  t*)  their  resjioiisibilitics 
and  dutiet  in  the  tii^torv  of  apostolic  miiwiona.  It  may 
•lao  bo  aaid  that  modem  miasioDi^  and  the  comparatively 
loeent  dOTdopoMntof  tbo  anarfooaiy  apiitl,  havodifowii 
miirh  lii;!it  upon  the  instriiMieiitalitie«  by  which  Chrisi- 
tiaiuty  «a*  lir^it  cMlalilisli.  ,i  in  the  earth,  and  by  which 
it  was  desijjncd  to  becume  uaiversaL  From  both  classes 
of  eveota  it  appears  that  oooaectated  men  and  oonaecrat- 
od  nwnna  on  the  activo  agcneiea  to  be  employed  tot 
the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  the  earth  | 
and  that  thefle  combined,  under  the  guidance  and  faless- 
inef  of  the  llfail  of  tht-  Ctmn  li.  iii.iv  lie  cx].!  i  tcl  in  iri- 
nmiih  over  the  most  frigid  indiU'erence  and  the  most 
TioU'iic  uppoaitiMl. 

In  the  penury,  the  obecori^,  and  the  buk  of  facil- 
ities of  the  early  Church,  the  work  of  promotinij  the 
salvation  'if  tmii.  and  of  extending  the  truth.  «ns  <i:ii- 
of  individual  and  personal  exertion,  supplcmcntiHl,  of 
eoWM^  tgr  the  inflaence  of  the  Huly  Spiriu  At  tirst 
titera  wen  no  chnrebea  for  puUic  assembly,  no  books 
for  anxiliary  influence,  no  organizations  for  the  support 
of  mi— •iiioarif!*.  home-  or  foreign.  Nt-\ i  ri lu  li  s.*,  regen- 
erated men  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word,  They 
founded  churches  wherever  the  word  was  nedved  by 
btlievoii  and  the  aemlMni  of  the  ohaxchM  wm«  taught 
to  aoatiiB  thoie  wiio  labored  anong  them  fai  the  Lord, 

and  alaotolctthe  riches  uf  their  liberality  abound,  even 
out  of  their  deep  poverty,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Goapd.  Tbcy  were  also  taught  the  duty  of  ooosunt 
pi^ftr,  not  oi4y  for  one  another,  bat  etfiedally  that  the 
word  of  Ood  might  heTO  fine  comae  and  be  glorified, 
and  that  God  tvould  open  to  his  sorvanta  ft  door  of  ut^ 
teranoe  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Chriat  (t  Thcas.  iii,  1 ; 
CoL  ir,  3).  Thus  the  wholo  Apealelie  Ghneh  was  an 
agmej  for  aelf-extention,  aod  for  the  propagation  of 
the  tnith.  Thoogh  pabtie  preaching  was  practleed  to 
tbc  greatest  extent  practicable,  yet  tlic  iufi  n  iici'  !•»  in- 
evitable that  the  extension  uf  Christian  truth  was  ac- 
OOODplii^bcd  largely  by  moans  of  personal  influence  in 
coarenatton,  e^amplf,  and  private  penueMOP.  In  this 
wa7allooaldbe''bdpeftorthetnit1k''  And  by  pub- 
lic and  private  means,  united  and  in  constant  action. 
Christianity  was  ilill'ux'd,  notwithstanding  the  appar- 
ently insuperable  obstacles  that  confronted  it  on  ever>- 
hand.  Theie  ia  good  reason  to  believe  that  liad  tfaio 
Ima  dtaraetccor  the  Apoatelie  Chtirdi  been  picaerved, 
and  its  BingiaBCai  of  nilmionary  aim  and  action  been 
nudntained,  the  devdopmem  of  Christianity  in  the 
world  wouhl  have  been  constant,  if  not  rapid,  mid  that 
long  ere  this  the  remotest  nations  woold  have  been 


plication  of  their  numbers  and  intiucnce,  but  by  the 
bloody  persecutions  that  won  waged  against  them  uit> 
der  nirwive  Itoman  empwewL  Owiog  to  variooa 
there  have  come  down  to  na  bat  few  detatb  of 


11.  .inru'nt  }fi'non.:  —  Vu'hT  this  heail.  .nlluiion  will 
be  ms>h'  to  the  aggressive  miiv»>tinnls  nt  the  Church 
between  the  apostohc  and  mcdi.<Rval  peri<Kls,  That  the 
2d  and  3d  centuries  witnessed  great  miasionaiy  activity 
on  the  part  of  Christiana  ia  the  eoontiica  to  iriddi  ae> 
earn  eould  be  aaoored,  ia  proved  not  ooty  bjr  the  mnhi- 


the  precise  work  ih.-ti  was  ilone.  or  of  the  m*Mlcs  in  u  hih 
it  was  done.  It  is,  however,  but  reasonable  In  Mip|i«»!*e 
that  apostolic  measures  and  usages  were,  during  the 
eaiiier  parts  of  thia  period,  quite  in  the  aaoandant.  Kt»* 
*Mm  says  that  '*tlM  foDowen  of  the  apootleo  imltaled 
their  example  in  distributin:^  their  wurliily  ;x.>(m1s  among 
ueccKsilous  lu'lieveri",  antl,  ipiiiting  their  own  eountrj', 
went  forth  into  distant  lands  to  propagate  the  (ioo- 
peL"  It  was  at  the  begioniQg  of  the  2d  centmy  that 
the  younger  Pliny,  governor  of  Bithynia,  after  oflldal 
investigation,  made  to  the  emperor  Trajan  his  celebrated 
rejKjrt  conceniini;  the  cuiitoms  and  prevalciu'e  of  the 
Christians.  Said  he,  "  Many  permits,  of  all  ages,  of  ev- 
ery rank,  and  of  both  aesea,  lilcewiae  are  aocuaed,  and 
wttl  be  aeenMd  [of  Chtiatianity').   Nor  baa  the  eaata> 

gion  of  this  sii|i(rstilion  pervailed  cities  only,  Imt  the 
villages  anil  opmi  country."  The  allegations  vi'  this 
|)ersecutor  of  Christians,  in  respect  to  the  numliers  ac- 
cused of  Cbiistiaoity,  are  ooRoborated  by  varioaa  state- 
menta  of  CiwiitianathemaelvBa.  Jnatin  Martyr,  writing 
about  one  hundred  and  six  year<  after  the  ascension, 
says,  "Then;  i»  not  a  nation,  cither  of  (irwk  or  Iwrlja- 
riaii,  or  of  any  other  name,  even  of  those  who  wander 
in  tribea  and  live  in  tents,  among  whom  prayers  and 
thankaghringa  are  not  ofkred  to  the  Father  and  Oenter 
of  the  universe  in  the  name  of  the  cniciHe<l  Jesus." 
Tertullian,  in  his  .\polog\-,  written  fifty  years  later, 
says.  '•  Though  of  yest<'nlay,  we  have  fiUed  every  sphere 
of  life :  cities,  castles,  iaiantda^  towna;  the  exchange,  tiM 
very  eanpa,  the  pleiician  popolaee,  the  aeata  of  jodgai^ 
the  imperial  palace,  and  the  fi^nim."  ^^^^p^  it  is  re- 
memliereil  that  these  results  had  been  attainwl  in  the 
face  «if  persecution,  and  in  squte  of  tortures  and  martyr- 
dom, no  other  comment  is  needed  upon  the  missionary 
diligence  and  dentadness  of  those  who  were  the  agenta 
of  soch  wide-spread  aitd  effective  evangcliiation.  In 
harmony  with  measures  of  this  character  was  the  trana- 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  into  several  itii["iri,int  lail> 
guage^  as  the  Latin,  the  Syriac,  the  i:ltbiupian,  and  tlie 
Egyptian.  In  the  abaenee  of  ataliariw,  which  weee 
thai  impoarible,  all  attempts  to  estimate  numbers  roust 
be  chiefly  based  ujmhi  probabilities.  Yet  some  have  es- 
timati'il  that  iIm  number  of  Christians  at  the  eml  of  the 
2d  century  was  nut  less  than  two  roilli<jn«,  and  increased 
during  the  3d  century  to  periMfM  twice  that  number. 

The  opening  of  the  4th  oeotary,  AJ>.  818,  witneased 
the  iaaoB  of  Cnnstantinc's  edict  of  toleration,  an  event 
which  shi>\\s  (iln  'ii  .'i^  r  iiii  liisively  as  liL'ores  couUl  the 
continuous  ^'mwth  of  Ciiristian  iiiUuence  and  numbers. 
That  oiiict  was  procUimed  in  imaMdiate  aequenoe  of  the 
.^rttJtfgf^rtasHthe  JjioctotjanpeMecutitwi-  tltefnth 
in  tlie  aeriea  of  thooe  fleree  attadts  npon  the  nonniflbnd- 

int;  and  nim-resisiiii;;  follower*  of  Christ,  which  snccnis- 
ively  provetl  that  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
seed  of  the  Church."  As  the  edict  referred  to  sttpprcased 
official  pemcutiun  in  all  parte  of  the  empire,  it  may  be 
rpgarded  aa  in  itadf  an  miminf>M  blessing,  a  recngni^ 
tion  of  an  indefeasible  riirht  of  hmn  inity,  and  all  that 
Christianity  needol  on  the  part  of  the  world  for  further 
advancement  and  coiuphMa  MOcess.  Vrlicn  the  way  <if 
the  Lord  had  been  thus  piepared,  through  so  much  toil 
and  snffiering,  it  waa  to  be  expected  that  thenceforward 
the  cause  of  Christian  truth  WOttld  be  advanced  with 
8ccumulate<l  moral  and  spiritual  power.  It  is,  however, 
a  sad,  but,  in  the  history'  of  missions,  a  usually  over- 
looked fuel,  that  the  very  period  at  which  ao  much  had 
been  gained,  and  fimm  wlueh  to  nraeh  waa  to  lie  hoped 
in  tlic  li'L'iiiniMte  extension  of  Christianity,  witnes-scd 
the  development  of  agencies  and  in)luence.s  that  antag- 
onized the  peculiar  aims  of  the  (his[m'1  and  marred  its 
missionary  character,  aowing  throughout  the  extended 
Mdofitainliacacetbeaeedaerpranatan  andahnoat 
fatal  dao^.  The  dreumataneB  of  thoM  influenceabetag 
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more  or  lew  anta|:^nUtic  to  each  other  did  not  relieve  ' 
ilii'irevil  (■(T<  <  i.hiii  rnilMT  iiicrrati-il  their iiowcr,  asnml- 
ll|ilic(l  iiL*eascs  sooiut  reduce  the  vital  ciierfjies  of  the 
buman  ayalvm.  Had  tlu-rc  been  no  previoiu  depart- 
uiea  from  the  true  of  tbe  (ioipel^  and  had  the 
ChriMiann  of  (he  4th  emtiny  been  oontent  to  nlr  on 

epiritii  i'  riLi  I  I'-  I'  T  ihr  |)riiiniiti(in  of  (.'hri'-tianh  \ .  lln- 
edvaiitagi^  whu'li  lulluwetl  Om  prui'eaitctl  cuavcr^iuii  ul 
Constantitic  might  in  all  prubability  have  tended  to  ex-  | 
tend  and  conaolUiate  a  p«ue  Qrpe  of  Cbriatianity.  Hot* 
unhappily,  inBidioua  inflaenoes  had  already  been  initiat*  | 
cii,  wlii.  h,  in  the  Niiii-tiinu  nf  a].)>ari  nl  pniKpfrily,  g;Tvw 
with  ihc  rtuikuuu  and  rapidity  ul  lu  xious  weeds.  Of 
theae  inflaenoee,  aUurion  can  only  i»  maitc  summarily 
to  doctrinal  mon,  aaenailieiaBD)  and  woridljr  ooofonnity. 
It  was  not  nierel.T  that  Doeetitm,  Ebtoobn,  Onaatidam, 
Mi>nta:ii-ui.  .\ri.ini>iii,  mill  other  hereflica  induceti  bitter 
and  protnicteil  controver-.it'T',  ihiM  dividing  the  Church 
with  partiaaii  strife,  but  tht  y  ali-<irl)ed  the  tlMn|(llt  and 
eneqpes  of  thouaands  of  profeaaed  Chriatian  miniateiB, 
who  ought  to  bare  been  exdnrively  cnpij^otl  in  preach- 

Jup  the  (lo-pel.  So  when,  in  ihe  2d  ci  iittiry.  the  dm- 
triue  of  a  (Jhristian  priesthood  began  to  be  di  vt  lojHtl 
with  an  attenipte«i  imitation  of  the  Jcwttib,  tbe  evil  was 
not  merely  tlie  ditreruoo  of  miniatenai  talent  ftnm  the 
one  work  of  iireaeliniff  and  tncfainic  in  the  name  ef 
Christ  to  a  hiiriI>H''<imc  ruutinc  of  ritun!  rcmnniiirs,  but 
a  dixeet  .>tep  loward-s  cunfonuity  with  ciTlaiu  pagan  the- 
oriaa  and  praetiee<i  w^hich  in  later  periods  mm  pot  fb^ 
mid  as  ckmeou  of  Cbiistiamty  itaelt 

Aa  it  baa  often  been  aMtfted,  and  indeed  estcnttrdT 
believed,  that  the  world  oweaaomet bin to  nioiutitiri'm 
in  couMderNtion  of  certain  mtaaionary  lalwrs  conduite<l  I 
by  tininl«  r-.  of  mona^tic  orders,  it  seems  proper  to  set ' 
furtb  the  true  bearing  of  that  aulyect,  from  which  it  will  i 
appear  thai  monaaliciaai  waa,  in  fiwt,  one  of  tbe  earlieat  | 
and  greateet  Itindiancea  lo  tlic  misi»ionan>'  dcvelopimiit 
of  the  ('hurcfa,  and  that  whatever  good  wan  Aulm^queiitly 
done  by  ii)is.»ionariii»  who  were  rouiika  wan  done  by  forte 
of  Chriiiiau  impulae  or  character,  in  direct  oontraven- 
tkw  of  the  ^lit  and  intent  of  Baenaaticiam.  Itiaon- 
ne<'C!«ary  to  dwell  iijwm  the  bi-itoric  fact  that  monasti- 
cisni  existetl  in  tlic  far  Ka>t  .t*  n  heathen  practice  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian  ivra.  The  tirst  strictly  ascetic  sect 
in  the  Church  waa  that  of  the  Montaniata,  which  arose 
in  Fbi:^a  aboot  A.D.  180^  ham  Vdnlanua,  who  had 
been  previously  a  priciit  of  the  heathen  deity  ('ybele. 
During  the  "id  nwl  M  centuries  a  growing  dbtposition 
manifested  itself  in  ilii' I  luin  li  lo  exaggerate  tbe  viriur 
of  (aitiog,  and  to  attach  special  merit  to  celibacy,  spe- 
eially  among  the  dmrgy.  Vows  of  celiltacy  began  to  be 
talNB  fagr  pen»nii  of  both  8exe^  in  tbe  idea  that  inich  a 
Hfe  waa  more  holy  than  that  of  wedlock.  About  the 
year  A.D.  '2'M  the  lU-cian  iKTseculion  ragetl  with  ex- 
treme aeverily  in  Upper  Egypt,  cauRiiig  mauy  to  dee 
for  ibeir  lives  to  dew-ris  and  secluiled  places.  Already 
the  minds  of  many  Christians  in  Egypt  had  been  pre- 
disposed to  aaoetidam  by  tbe  writings  of  Clement,  Ori- 
gen,  and  DionvAiuA  of  Alexandria.  Under  a  combina- 
tion of  these  and  similar  indueno  ts  many  )>erMna  who 
OUffht  to  hare  been  contending  eameMly  for  "  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  aainu"  withdrew  themaelves  from 
soaeiy,  and  waoied  their  lives  in  idleness,  and  in  useless 
struggles  with  tin-  |hli  ui;.iiii>  of  their  own  i  xi  itr  l  iiimi;- 
inauoni*.  1  he  true  wpiht  of  Christianity  would  have 
giveji  them  coun^ge  to  ihoo  dangcTi  and  doobtlem  have 
cnaoledthem  in  many  caiea  to  win  avtn  their  peneeu> 
tots  to  the  faith.  Bnt  the  impalie  of  cowardice,  whether 
moral  or  |ibysical,  is  coiitairious;  hence  mullitudi's  of 
wei>-meauing  but  weak  |>er!Mins  abandoned  Bcenta  of 
Chfiatian  oonflict,  and  betook  themeelvcs  to  desert  soli- 
taoaa  and  eaves  of  the  mountaiuk  At  fint  they  lived 
aa  bcrmlta,  and  sought  by  means  of  labor  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  to  licvote  a  surplus  of  tti  ir  ramings  to 
clian'ablc  object*.  Uy  degn-es  tbe  austerities  of  some 
won  tor  tliem  notoriety,  and  caused  them  to  beoO0M ob- 
Jects  of  charity,  and  even  of  superstitious  tetwewwt 


among  the  ignorant.  Thos  such  men  as  Anthony  of 
ICgA  pt,  I'aul  of  Thebes,  Hilarion  of  I'ale.-iiiic.  and  oib- 
ers,  became  severally  the  centres  of  grtsat  cumiuiuiities 
of  men,  wbo  might  at  their  bomca  Of  itt  misoiou  tidda 
have  bean  vnijr  useful,  but  whn  now  vaated  their  liven 
in  fdlenew  and  adf^mNtUeariona,  to  tbe  disgrace  of  tbe 
( 'liri-ii.jiiiy  which  they  professciL  Pachouiiu«.  <;ri;;i- 
nuUy  n  Holdier,  but  afteiwanis  an  anchoret,  derekipcd  a 
certain  organizing  power  by  gathering Uaimilaton  MM 
of  their  individual  hula  into  n  emmthm,  or  comnunQr 
residenoe,  thos  founding  tbe  first  Christian  monartery. 

It  wa-*  at  TatxMina,  an  i-'lniid  of  tin-  Nili.  rai-li  itnius 
also  founded  cloiatcra  fur  nuii«;  and  the  mcmlxnt  of  his 
communiiv,  during  hia  lifetime,  reached  tbe  large  nam> 
ber  of  8000.  By  the  middle  of  the  6th  Mntmy  this 
order  of  monfca  alane,  and  then  wave  vtrfons  othent, 
bad  aitaiiie<l  the  great  muidier  of  50.000.  From  thin 
brief  statement  as  an  iii>U  x  let  the  mind  of  the  reailer 
survey  the  vast  expoiiM'  n  <  >f  the  roonaalle  idea  and  of 
monastic  ambition  as  orders  of  menka  beaaM  multiplied 
and  powerful,  ipreading  themadvea  throughout  Europe 
and  the  East  during  tbe  lonj;  ]ieritKl  of  fifteen  centuricai. 
.S-e  liKSKincTtNivs;  C'akmki.itks;  Cautiiishns;  IJo- 
MisiCA.vs;  Jh><t  iTs;  >!oN At* rinsM ;  Mokks;  tUu  Co»> 
sidering  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  niilliaa% 
of  persona  whose  Hves  were  by  this  onsciiptuial  nad 
unnatural  syMe.n  wiibilrnwn  from  s|ih<  res  of  < 'bri»>tiaa 
UBcfubieivs  in  society  and  in  ^u^'^ion  tiebU  to  prutitlesa 
and  often  degrading  austeritii  to  ssy  nothing  of  wone 
exoesses  that  sometimes  fuih>wed  in  iu  train,  it  ia  ca«f 
to  perceive  that  monasttcism  aeted  as  a  gigantic  and 
wide-sproad  nntauoni.'m  In  tbe  evaii;,'t Ti/atian  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  a-v>unud  that  the  |nr>ons  i  nil-racttl 
within  its  influence  meant  well,  and  a«  a  mk-  In  i  d  up 
to  tbe  theorise  of  which  th^  woe  Ute  victinw.  hut 
how  dilfoniit  might  have  bean  tbe  pesilion  and  infln* 
ence  of  tbe  Christian  Church  hail  the  lives  and  Mcri- 
fu'es  of  all  tho^*e  jhtsoiis  been  applieil  in  acwinlance  with 
the  Saviour's  precej)l,  ■  <  i<>  n  ach  all  nations." 

While,  therefore^  mouasticism  waa  decimating  the 
Clrarch  by  the  pwdttam  asdnilMi  of  thoosands  of  ita 
l>est  members,  woridly  conformity,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  into  the  Church  like  a  flocMl,  with  the  elevation  <»f 
many  of  the  clergj*  to  im|xTinl  favor.  Thus  the  ancient 
Church,  instead  of  remaiuing  a  unit  in  its  seal  and  ef^ 
forte  for  the  eenverrien  of  the  worid,  became  eeibnr- 
nuwcd  by  two  opposite  and  equally  injurious  systems  of 
error  and  practice,  both  alike  fatal  lo  ita  missionary  fairti* 
tulness  anil  pnign.*?*.  To  thi.i  ilay  tbe  (Ircek  Cburcb  re- 
mains under  tbe  incubus  of  the  monastic  system  fastened 
upon  it  at  that  eariy  period,  while  the  Latin  Church 
soon  after  became  so  doeely  identified  with  secular 
(lower  that,  although  it  resumed  im>pngandism,  it  prao> 
ticfd  it  with  motives  and  mea>>ures  often  bii;bU'  exce|K 
tionable,  aiMl  thus  conlaniinaie<l  and  enfeebled  tbe 
Christianity  it  disseminated.  "In  regard  to  misRons, 
the  inaction  of  the  lisstem  churches  is  well  known.  As 
a  general  rule,  they  have  remained  content  with  the 
maintenance  of  their  o«  n  i  u^^.•ll)•■.  "  '• 'I  he  preaching 
of  I'Ipbilas  to  the  (ioths,  of  the  Xt^toriati  roUsions  in 
.\Bia,  of  ktiasia  in  Siberia  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  are 
but  striking  exceptions.  The  conversion  of  tbe  Russian 
nation  waa  cflbeted,  not  by  the  preaching  of  the  B\-xan< 
tine  clergy,  but  by  the  marriage  of  n  Hyzantine  prin- 
cess. In  the  midst  of  the  Mohammedan  East  the  Greek 
populations  renmiii  like  islsnds  in  the  barren  act,  and 
tlie  Bedouin  tribes  have  wandered  for  twdvc  cMtuiis 
rmind  the  Greek  convent  of  Moimt  Sinai,  probably  with* 
out  one  iii.-tance  of  convrrsion  to  tbe  cre«il  of  nn-ii  uliom 
they  yet  acknowledge  with  almost  religious  vein  ration 
aa  beings  from  a  higher  world"  (Stanley,  Hattfm  (  h.). 

In  takiog  n  historical  view,  however  brief,  of  the 
Clniatian  miarions  of  saeeessive  sgea,  it  seems  dcstntUe 

to  exercise  charity  in  the  lar^.Tr't  lU  pree  ooiisi^ti  tit  uith 
truth.  And,  in  fan,  gn-at  nllowaiue  ^)u^t  be  made  for 
thn  %norancc  and  difticulties  of  ancient  and  roeiltieval 
timsfc  Kev«rthelca%iatheligbtoftheSavioaT'sraJ« 
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"by  their  fhiit*  ohall  yc  know  them,"  it  is  neccmary  to 
cu;ice<lc  thn;  iiiacli  in  c'i(;li'>i:i>tical  liistory  that  h;L-> 
ptMetl  fur  CUrL'tiiaiuty  ia  eauwly  Icm  tUati  a  caricature 
of  tbe  tealUy.  So  of  miflMonary  prupaganUiAra  and  tiM 
eooTcnioa  of  natioiu,  it  must  b«  coufcMed  that  many 
fkmiliar  and  compreliensive  phnues,  such  as  the  "con- 
vi'r,-«ii>ii  t^f  till'  Komati  etiipiru-,"  -tlir  i  oiivi-ndon  of  lh«- 
Nurthem  oatiuus,"  "the  conver^iuu  ut' U«rmany,"  "of 
IVlaiMl,'*  **or  Norway,"  eta,  can  oi^jr  aigniiy  nominal 
convenipo,  and  sodi  outward  cbangea  aa  niglil  lake 
place  whoHy  apart  from  tb«  influence  of  that  true  hith 
w  lii.  h  "  \v..rk»  liV  k>ve  and  puritu-s  the  lii'arl."  U'liili", 
therefore,  facta  may  be  menliuued  oa  lUey  are  rq>rc- 
aentad  to  ai  in  hiatoijr,  a  cnaftil Judgment  will  discrim- 
ioatA  aa  to  their  true  moral  or  evangelical  atgnifioanoe. 
Nor  inaaC  the  important  conaidetation  be  overlooked 
that  <»'►.!,  wliij  can  iimki-  the  wratli  nf  man  jirais*-  hitn, 
and  overrule  the  must  untowanl  t  vt  iiLd  to  the  a«.-c«iu- 
plidUMnt  of  hia  own  glory,  coulii,  and  doubtleaa  diil, 
OTCtTolo  nncb  tbat  eraa  imperfect,  and  even  oeiiMiiaUe, 
in  the  mode  of  pfXHOoting  a  nomliial  Chriatianity  for  the 
ultimate  furthi  ranee  of  the  truth. 

III.  /'» '  i<"i  <//«/  Ktementt  of  Transit  un, — There  ia  no 
ptMti  .t  hue  of  deniarcntiiin  between  tlM  MCieat  Slid 
the  mediasval  churchca.  Indeed  writen  neier  oeaae  to 
differ  in  regard  to  the  limiti  aaaigned  to  each.  In  point 
of  (:i<-t,  the  formi-r  ^jradually  and  almci«t  iiuensilily 
bleuded  iiitu  the  liittfr:  but,  in  a  minhiDnary  point  of 
view,  we  are  furcc<l  to  consider  the  ancient  Chufch  as 
ooflBiog  to  a  cloee  when  ber  parity  and  her  aiggteMlTe- 
nc«a  b^^  daraltaneottdy  to  dedine.  Daring  tlie  flrat 
t)ircn-  Of  nturif!"  (.'liri-itianily  maintained  a  complete  an- 
ta^oiii-Htu  to  falic  nli^ions  and  (to^an  worship  in  all  itii 
furoi^^.  Cunvenioi)!!  to  CliriiMianily  were  individual,  not 
natiuoal;  the  new  faith  made  its  way  upward  ftom  tbe 
httinUer  strata  of  aoeiety  to  the  higher,  ftmn  the  Cat»> 
c(»m!)s  to  tito  palar'-,  till  at  lonjctli  the  number  of  pon- 
vorta  became  tun  gnat  and  tix>  intiueutial  to  Ijc  ignored 
cither  by  emperors  or  by  senates,  in  the  4th  centnry 
we  faava  the  example  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  as 
ret  nnbaptiaed,  taking;  an  active  part  in  pveaebinfc  and 
i;i  the  councils  of  tin'  f'huroh;  and  stibsequently  the 
k-adin^  miuiouary  ety.>rta  were  specially  addressed  to 
kind's  and  priiuvis  i<>  whi>«  detcfminaiaoa their nl^jects 
were  expected  to  ooofonn. 

One  oTthe  aaddeat  aapeeta  of  tlM  dooiiiK  period  of  the 

a:ii-iiiit  Church  a;i[M'ari'il  in  the  "^rowinfj  tendency  on 
ihf  part  of  tlie  cltTi^'v  til  accept  numinnl  in»ite(ul  of  real 
conversion*,  outwaril  ctiiifornniy  ill^I(•«ll  of  aciunl  faiih. 
Many  biahopa  encouraged  thia  tendency,  wishing  to 
make  what  they  eaUed  eon  version  aa  easy  as  possible. 
Hence  they  baptiwd  even  those  who  lived  in  o|x?n  sin, 
and  who  plaiidy  in  licated  their  purpoite  to  continue  in  it. 
IVriiapH  tbey  imn;;ined  that  »ncli  jK-rsonH.  when  once 
iutroduoed  to  the  Church,  would  be  mure  easily  and  cer- 
tainly Mfbimd,  although,  for  tbe  most  |»art,  t  hey  merely 
t<dd  them  what  they  wsdd  have  to  believe  in  order  to 
be  ChrUtiana,  without  insisting  on  the  obligations  of  a 
holv  lifi-,  lest  the  I  aniljilate:*  j-liouM  dtx'linc  baptism. 

These  corrupt  inudes  of  procedure  originated  partly  in 
tbe  erroneous  notions  of  worth  attached  to  ■  barely  out- 
ward baptism  and  outward  Church  fellowship,  and  partly 
in  the  fat*e  notions  of  what  constituted  faith,  ami  of  the 
relation  of  the  doctrines  off.iith  and  of  i]i<iral->  in  (  liri.»- 
tianity  to  each  other"  (Neauder,  Church  Hut.  ii,  lUO). 
AffHiMt  aoeb  news  and  nesaofce  there  were  not  want- 
ing remonstraneea  on  the  part  of  snch  men  as  Chryso^ 
torn  ami  Au);ustlne.  Tbe  former,  reprobating  bishops 
aitim:il4-*l  by  a  fabic  zeal  for  increa^in,;  ili'-  niiiu!i«  r.s  of 
nominal  Christians,  says :  "  (Jur  L*jrd  utters  it  ae  a  pre- 
cepK»  *OiTe  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  doga,  nei- 
ther east  ye  your  pearla  befixe  twiiiei'  Ba^  through 
Ibolish  vanity  and  ambition,  we  have  aubrnted  this 
cummand  too  by  admitting  those  corru|it,  initMlieving 
men,  who  are  full  of  evil,  before  they  have  given  us  auy 
'  aridenee  of  a  ehaoge  of  mind,  to  psitake  of 
It  it  on  thb  aooouot  many  of  thorn 


who  were  thus  baptized  have  (Ulen  away  and  occasioned 
much  scandal."  complainiii :  '  Ili/W  many 

stt'k  Jesus  oidy  that  lie  may  benetii  them  in  earthly 
uaUers !  One  man  has  a  lawsuit,  ao  he  aeeks  the  inter- 
ceaaion  of  the  clerg>' ;  another  ia  oppressed  by  his  supe* 
rior,  so  he  takes  refuge  in  the  Church ;  and  still  another 
tlijii  111-  may  scriirr  ihc  nl  Ijis  i  lioico.  The  Churcli 
i»  lull  of  .Hucli  {R-rsonsi.  .Seidum  is  .Jesus  sought  for  Je- 
sus'* Mke."  Nor  were  worldly  motives  the  only  aj^cn- 
cies  which  led  to  qiurioua  and  hypocritical  conversionik 
Many  were  awakened  by  outward  impressions:  some 
8up|Mi8cd  they  li  i  l  M  i  n  inirac  iili^u-.  i  tTi  i  (~  i  r.i  in  i  ii  by 
tbe  sign  of  the  cro'v.;  nihcrs  were  ulhcted  by  dreams, 
anil  did  little  more  than  exchange  one  superatition  Ibr 

another.  Agaauat  tlieae  inaidioua  and  cwntagiont  envn 
Auguatine  uttered  falthftil  extaortationt  and  waiiiiagi 

in  his  tract  I>i  ditichl.tiwtU  ItniUlni.*  and  other  writ- 
ings, but  the  current  of  things,  and  the  swelling  tidsof 
barbarian  invasion,  greatly  antagonized  hi.H  intlueaoe. 
Some  were  doubtless  ied  from  poor  beginnings  to  better 
reedta,  becoming  in  the  end  true  Christiana,  althou^ 

they  entered  ihi'  fliiircli  from  nnworihy  molitreS|  but 
far  earlier,  and  more  extensively  than  i.h  generally  bu|>> 
posed,  the  true  spiritiuU  character  of  the  ancient  Church, 
aa  a  wliok^  tiad  lameniaUy  declined,  and  with  it  all 
genuine  seal  for  the  sfrfritnal  conversion  of  men. 

IV.  r,,7  Mi-~'f'nf. — It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 

the  nudiuival  period  was  one  of  revolution,  and  there- 
fore unfavotahlato  the  psop^gsAm  of  tnie  religion;  but 
it  ia  by  DO  means  ooneedad,  «•  is  argued  by  aomo  ftot- 
cstant  writen,  tndndlng  Mttman,  Guiaot,  and  oUicm  of 
higl)  n-putation,  that  a  defective  development  of  Chris- 
tianity wa-s  therefore  inevitable,  or  that  the  semi-mo- 
nastic ai>d  iHvular  mca.<^urts  ciupktyed  to  civilize  and 
Cluiatianiae  tbe  barfaariana  of  Europe  were  **  adapted  aa 
a  ttanritionary  atage  for  tbe  childhood  of  thoae  taoea." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimtHl.  in  the  lii,'ht  of  Script- 
ure and  cx)>ericncc,  both  among  ancieni  and  mwlcm 
heathen,  that  the  grand  desideratum  for  thohe  times,  as 
fur  all  other*,  waa  tbe  unadulterated  (ioepel  of  Chriat 
and  his  apeatlca,  which  not  only  wmdd  have  availed 
tenfold  more  than  did  all  worMly  ami  ■^'mi-wcular  ex- 
pcdienta,but  wuuhl  have  remained  a  pure,  in^teail  of 
a  corrupting,  leaven  lo  work  in  after  ages.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  ohacrve  that  in  some  of  the  earlier  miasiooa^  of 
wldeh  brief  ritstdies  will  now  be  submitted,  there  waa 
no  in>-on«iilerabls  mixture  of  just  and  appro|)rinte  evnn- 
gelical  agencies,  aoch  as  the  translation  ami  c  ircnlation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  s<  If-ilcnying  e.\am[)lei«  of  mi»- 
sionaiy  life.  Instead  of  attempting,  as  has  often  been 
done,  to  sum  np  by  eenturies  what  wss  dona,  or  sahl  to 
have  been  done,  to  extend  Chriatianity.  it  is  thought 
l)ettert*»  prew-nt  from  historic  sources  a  ten  sample  mis- 
sionary events  and  characters  from  sncci— i\i'  periods 
of  mediaval  Church  history,  illustrating  tbe  actual  in- 
troduction of  the  Chureh  into  diffieicnt  oountriea  sad 
among  various  races. 

1.  Thf  Mimion  <>f  I'ljih'dtt*  to  the  Goths.— we 
prtKH'ed  to  iiujiiire  In  what  \\;\\  a  knowledge  of  t'hris- 
liauity  was  diffusctt  among  the  oatioiw  which  thus  es- 
tablished themselvea  on  the  mins  of  the  Boeaan  empiie, 
we  find,  at  leait  at  the  ootaetr  that  ecdenaslical  btslnry 
can  give  us  but  scanty  information.  *We  know  aa  lit- 
tle in  di'iail,  remarks  s<'ideg<'l.  'of  (he  ctrcumstancea 
under  which  Chrintianity  became  so  universally  spread 
in  a  short  space  of  time  among  all  the  Gothic  nations 
as  tiS  the  establishment,  step  by  step,  of  their  great  king- 
dom on  the  BUck  Sea.'  The  ra|>id  and  univenud  diffu- 
sioii,  indeed,  of  the  new  faith  is  a  proof  of  their  capacity 
for  civilization,  and  of  the  notional  connection  of  the 
whole  race ;  but  where  shall  we  find  the  det^la  nf  their 
conversion  ?  We  have  not  a  record,  not  even  a  legend, 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Visigoths  in  France,  the  Ostro- 
gotli^  ill  I'annoilia,  the  Suevians  in  Spain,  ih'-  lopid:e, 
the  Vandals,  the  followers  of  Odoacer,  and  the  tiery 
LondMrdl,  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  We 
mqr  tnm  thii^  in  pact,  to  the  tsnflile  dcaolation  which 
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At  this  period  reigned  everywhere^  while  nation  waned  |  hofde  oftiw  Btiiia  hmat  upon  the  kinplom  of  the  Ostn^ 

nt.iii -t  iiatiiM),  mill  trihf  ngailUt tribe ;  wf  m.-iy  irarr  it,  (roths,  and,  haviii-,'  .suVmIuoiI  ii,  iiiriu~(l  thrir  <  yi  ^  to  the 
Will  mure,  to  the  fact  ihal  every  one  <>f  the  tnlx-s  atKivc  laixls  ami  |MMtt<«t»ioim  of  the  \'ivigiith!«.  I  iial<le  t<<  de- 
BMntkmed  waa  converted  to  the  Arian  form  of  Christi-  J  fend  the  line  of  the  Dniester,  the  latter  fell  back  ujun 
joutyt  a  auflicient  reason  in  th«  eyes  of  Catbolic  histo-  the  Pmth,bafingSotmS^  uaid Um  iaece—iMe  defiles 
nana  fat  ignorinf;  altn^ther  the  eflbrti  of  heretkw  tn  I  of  the  Otrpadiim  nMNntaiM.  Bet,  aenaiUe  that  crm 
srirfad  the  kn<»wk'dt;c  dt' the  faith.  And  till  thf  rhi^c  here  they  were  not  secure,  a  considerable  f>arty  Itf  can 
of  ihe  Glh,  and  the  u|>enin(;  of  the  "ill  century,  we  must   to  long  for  an  anylum  within  the  Komait  domtnii>ns« 


M  eOBlent  with  the  slenderest  detaiK  if  we  wnh  to 
cngw  anything  of  the  early  Ht<R««i^  uf  Chriatiani^  oo 

foe  Biiwfwan  continent. 

"Tile  n H'lr  l,  h(iw»-vcr,  of  one  enrly  iiii<*ioiiary  has 
'lorced  itJt  way  into  the  Catholic  hlHtoiic*.'    In  the 


and  it  was  agreeil  that  ambasaadon,  with  Ulphilaa 
atDOQg  their  number,  sbonld  repair  to  the  coat  of  Ya- 
lens,  and  endeavor  to  tfbtaln  a  new  aettlenent 

"Valens  was  an  Arian  and  a  ooniro\ < tmsH^.  At 
this  very  time  he  was  enforcing  at  Autioch,  '  by  other 


I  of  Valerian  and  (lallienus,  the  Gotha,deMending  '  weapons  than  tboee  of  reason  and  eloquence,'  a  I 
nomtbe  noith  and  eait,  began,  fian  their  new  aettk-l  the  Arian  theology  i  and  when  the  poor  biabopfinacBled 
ments  on  the  Dannhe,  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  I  himself,  and  wqweted  aid  in  the  dire  neeearitr  of  Me 

eoutheni  provinces  of  the  emjiire.  Kstalili-hiir^  them-  people,  the  emperor  is  reported  tn  have  prrwculcd  him 
(K'lvc.4  in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the  shurcs  of  the  Iktspho-  with  discussions  on  the  hypoHtatic  union,  and  to  have 
^u^  they  spread  terror  throughout  Pontus,  Bithynia,  I  pressed  upon  biro  the  necessity  of  repudiating  the  Con- 
aod  Cappadoda.  In  one  of  these  inraada  they  carried  1  feasion  of  Miee,  and  adopting  that  of  RiminL  Ulphilas 
oirfl(omthelattereoaniryanniltitadeofeaptives,MNne  was  in  a  iirivft  "t'*itT  but,  being  a  wwple-winded  man, 
tH'Ioni,'iii^:  to  the  clerfiy,  and  hwatod  them  in  their  set-  '  an<l  con^siileriii;^  the  ijuestion  one  of  xvonb.  and  involv- 
tkmenUs  ttlouf^  llie  northern  bank  of  the  DanuW.  Here  inK  only  rnetapliysical  Kuhtlcties,  not  worthy  of  ctmsid- 
thc  captives  did  not  forget  their  (.'hristian  dutie.-*  U>-  I  eration  in  comparison  with  the  sufferings  of  his  people, 
warda  their  heathen  maMcn^  nor  did  the  Utter  aoom  to!  he  aeaented  to  the  emperof'a  proposal,  and  promised  that 
receive  (kom  them  the  gentle  doetrines  of  Christianity,  the  Gothic  nation  sbonld  adopt  the  Arian  Oonfesiioa. 
The  work,  indeed,  went  on  in  silence,  but  from  time  to  The  emperor,  <in  hi'!  pnrf.  consented  to  pive  up  certain 
time  wc  have  proofs  that  the  seed  hatl  not  been  sown  in  lamls  in  Mtrsia,  but  aunexnl  to  iliis  conctJ^ion  two 
vain.  Among  the  318  bishops  at  the  Comieil  of  Nice,  han-h  and  rigorous  condition":  tliat  before  they  crosi>Fd 
the  light  conplejcion  of  the  Gothic  biab<^  Tbeopbilua  I  the  Danube  the  Gotba  should  give  up  their 
innith8T«attnMladaotiee,a8oontin8ted<wilbtliedarfclsirf(^their  ehttdien  to  aal 
hur  and  tawny  hue  of  alm<wt  all  the  rest.'  But  The- '  for  their  own  fidelity,  with  thepmsp 
ophiluA  wan  the  predecessor  an<l  teacher  of  a  still  greater 
nii:*>ioiiary.  Amonc  the  involuntary  slaves  carried  off 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  were  the  parenta  or  anceators 
of  Ulphilaa,  who  has  won  for  himself  the  title  of 'Apo^ 
tie  of  the  flotha,'    Bom,  probably,  in  the  year  818,  he 

waa,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  sent  on  a  mission  to  across  a  river  more  than  a  mile  in  breaiith.  and  tiwelle<l 


in  the  different  provinces  of  Asia. 

'•On  these  hard  terms  instmctions  were  issue<l  to 
the  nilttaiy  governors  of  tbe  Thracian  diocese,  bidding 
them  make  prepaiatiewe  far  the  leeeptlen  of  the  new 

settler*.    But  it  was  found  no  easy  maftf-r  to  transf>on 


Omsfantinople,  and  there  ('onstantine  caused  liim  to  be 
oooBccrated  bishop  by  his  own  cbapiaiu,  Eusebiua  of 
Nieomedia.  From  this  time  he  debited  Mmsdf  heart 
and  soul  to  the  conversion  of  bis  oo«intryinen,  and  the 
Goths  were  the  first  of  the  beibariana  among  whom  we 

chri'-iiuiiiiy  advancing  general  cMHattiai^  at  well 
as  teaching  a  purer  failb. 

But  hte  lot  waa  cast  in  troublous  timea :  the  threat- 
ened irruption  of  a  barbarous  horde,  and  tbe  anirooaity 
of  the  heathen  Goths,  induced  him  to  cross  the  Danube, 
where  the  emperor  ()onstantine  ris-iLnie>1  ii>  Ids  tlnek  a 
district  of  eountry,  and  here  he  eontinuetl  to  lalwir  with 
OlimiM.  The  inHiience  he  had  aln-Ady  gained,  and  the 
natural  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  be  had  be* 
stnweil  upon  the  tribes  by  proctuing  for  them  a  more 


by  incessant  rains,  upwards  cf  a  million  nf  l«>th  sexca 
and  of  all  ages.  For  da^'s  and  nights  they  passed  and 
repassed  in  boats  and  caiioea,  and  belbfeth^  famded  not 
a  few  had  been  carried  away  and  drowned  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  current.  But,  ttesides  the  discifiles  of  Ul- 
philas, tlxiunands  of  (jotlin  oros'w^d  the  river  who  -till 
continued  faithful  to  their  own  heathen  priests  and 
priestesses.  Disgtusing,  it  is  even  aaid,  their  priests  in 
the  ^arb  of  Christian  l^ops  snd  fictitious  ascetics,  they 
deceived  the  eredidnna  Romans ;  and  only  when  on  the 
Roman  side  o(  ilie  river  did  they  throw  off  the  ma!«k, 
and  make  it  clear  that  Valcns  was  not  easily  to  have  his 
wish  gratilied,  and  see  tluiu  eoiiverted  to  Arianism. 
One  of  the  liersdicaiy  ehieC^  Fritigem,  a  disciple  of  V\~ 
])]i\\'d-'.  »d>>pted  the  creed  ef  the  empire,  tbe  otbo-,  Atha« 


Ivrjin  fid  settlement,  ren  len  d  his  efforts  comparatively  naric,  headi  il  tlie  numerous  party  which  still  cnntinued 
easy.   Hejoicing  in  the  woo<llanda  and  pastures  of  their  ,  devoted  to  the  altars  and  htca  of  Woden.    Tlte  Utter 


!  they  could  to  advantage  tend  their  nu- 
merous flocks  aiul  heidB,  and  purchase  com  and  vinB  of 

the  richer  provinces  around  them,  they  listened  obe» 
dientlv  to  the  voice  f>f  iheir  bishop,  whom  they  likene<l 
to  a  smind  Moses.  And  the  conduct  of  Ulphilas  justi- 
fled  their  confidence.  With  singuUr  wisdom  he  did  not 
confine  hu  effgcta  lo  the  and  imtmction  of  his  people; 
he  aottght  to  leetora  to  them  the  art  ef  writing,  which 
probably  had  l>een  lorit  chirinij  their  migration  from  the 
east  to  the  north  of  (icrmany.  Comi)osing  nn  alphabet 
ef  twenty-five  letters,  some  of  which  he  was  fain  to  in- 
vent,  in  order  to  give  expression  to  sounds  unknown  to 
Greek  and  Latin  pranoadatlon,  he  translated  the  Script- 
ure4  into  the  native  language  of  his  flo«'k,  omitting  only 
the  four  boolta  of  Kings,  a  precaution  he  adopted  from 
a  fear  that  their  contents  might  tend  to  rouse  the  mar- 
tial ardor  and  taoe  spirit  of  a  pcopk  who^  in  this  mat- 
ter, to  use  the  quaint  bnguage  of  the  historian,  '  re- 
qui;tMl  the  bit  rather  than  the  sjiur.' 


faction,  pladng  their  cbieffadon  a  lofky  wagon,  dragged 
it  throDgh  the  (jothio  camp;  all  who  rcfneed  to  bov 
down,  they  tfumed,  with  th«r  wives  and  cMUmi ;  nor 

did  th>  V  s(,nri'  itie  rurle  church  they  had  erecffHl.  or  the 
confusid  crow  tl  of  women  and  children  who  had  tli-<l  to 
it  for  protection.  But  while  the  great  bulk  of  th« 
Gothic  nttion  were  involred  in  constant  wan  with  tbe 
Roman  armies,  and,  under  the  two  great  divisions  ef 
O-trumitlis  and  Vi>i^nth»,  were  gTa<lually  sprrailing 
themselvea  over  Gaul,  Italy,  and  S|iain,  Ulphilas  cim> 
tinned,  till  the  year  888,  to  aoperintend  the  tenapocal 
and  spiritual  neoesritica  of  the  pcaoeiU  and  popnlu— 
colony  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  wMdi,  as  in  anotlicr 
GosheK,  he  had  formed  on  ihe  slopes  of  Mount  iia'tnosi, 
and  to  whom  he  ha<l  presciueii  the  Gothic  Bihlc  in  their 
own  tongue. 

"  The  zeal  be  had  diapUyed  found  an  imitator  in  dM 
great  Chrh  wistnm.   Whet  was  the  mwwiiu  of  his  aD»> 

cess  we  hn\ c  no  me.mfi  of  jiidtriiif,',  Imt  it  is  certain  that 


"After  a  while  lie  was  constniiiiecl  to  aet  the  part  of  i  he  founded  in  lonstantinopk'  an  institution  in  which 
mecator  between  the  Visii;othie  nation  and  the  Roman  Goths  might  be  trained  and  qualified  to  preach  the  (io^. 
•mpsrar  Valcna.  In  the  year  AJJ.  874  the  beiharousj  pel  to  their  feUow^^onntiymeo.  Even  daong  the  thiw 
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ytan  of  his  baniahtn«ut  to  the  remote  uid  wretched  lii- 
I  le  town  of  Cuciuus,  unonf;  the  lidgM  of  Uoimt  Taurus, 
■mid  Uw  want  of  ptovuioo%  ikvqmnt  wcknew  without 
die  poaiibifitT  of  obtaimnir  inedidiwe,  and  the  nvnfctB 

of  l-«i;irian  rnhlwi^,  a<  liv(>  tniiid.  invipirati'il  by  mi;*- 
fortuiiett,  fxuud  relief  not  only  in  corn'»|H>iuiiiif{  with 
dmrehM  in  «U  quarters,  but  in  directing  niiMioiiary  op- 
etatioiiaia  Pho8nida»Pieiaia,Md  amoiig  the  Uotha.  In 
•ereral  extant  epiadea  we  And  hin  adviaiag;  the  de- 
8(1 -ti  h  <'f  missionariea,  ono  to  this  i>iiint.  .1:11  ahcr  to  that, 
co»»uliiig  sonip  uiiilcr  pcraecutiDii,  nuitiiaiiiiK  all  by  the 
example  of  the  f^wzt  i|M»tle  Paul,  and  the  hope  of  an 
etenial  vawarU.  Andinaiiiwertolija8ppeala,bislnend« 
at  a  diatanoe  wpplied  him  with  funds  eo  ample  that  lie 
wa.1  cii.tI'I*  <l  to  supiRirt  missions  and  redeem  captives, 
Aiid  evcti  had  to  beg  of  them  that  their  abundant  lib- 
erality might  be  directed  into  other  ehanuelit.  How 
tax  hia  eaertiooa  prevailed  to  win  over  any  puttion  of 
the  Oothie  oadon  to  the  Qttfaelic  oommimiaa  we  hare 
n"  nicans  nf  jud^rinf;.  Certain  it  is  that  fri>in  r!i.-  Wost- 
eni  (tMths  tlie  Arijiii  fonn  of  Clirii«tiaiiity  extended  In 
the  Ko^teni  (iothn,  to  the  (iepida?,  the  Aian»,  the  Vau- 
dala,  and  the  Sucvi}  and  it  ha»  been  jititljr  remarked 
that  we  ooght  not  to  fiwget  *that  when  Attgnetine,  in 
hL*  threat  wurk  nn  the  "city  of  tJod."  celclirnit  '*  the 
cliarit  v  ami  c-Kiiitncv  of  Alaric  during;  the  t-ai  k  i«t  Uome, 
thi  <  "hri.'-nan  graces  were  cniiri-ly  due  to  the  leaehing 
of  Oriental  miaMonariea' "  (Macleor'a  SJiuioM  iatkeJUid- 

2.  Thf  Omrrrtwn  of  ClocU  nttd  the  Fntnkt. — In  the 
year  \x\  Cloviji  succeeded  Ui  the  ehiefiaiiicy  of  the  Sa- 
ii.m  Fraiikrv.  In  A'X\  he  married  Clotilda,  the  daii^^hu  r 
of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  who  profeaaed  Christianity, 
and  aoo^ht  lu  i>ersuade  her  husband  to  embrnea  it  also ; 
but  her  efforts  for  a  time  were  without  suoccflSb  "At 
kngih,  on  the  battle-lield  of  Tolbiac,  his  incredulity 
came  10  an  end.  The  licne  ami  drradlul  Alemanni, 
fre«b  from  (heir  native  furest4»,  had  burst  w\m\  the  king- 
dom of  his  Kipnarian  alliea;  Clovia,  irith  his  Franks, 
bad  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  tbe  two  fiercest  nations 
of  Germany  were  to  decide  between  them  the  suprem- 
acy of  CiauL  T!ie  baille  was  Imi;;  and  lilnody;  lli.- 
F ranks,  after  an  ob»tinate  rtruggle,  wavercvl,  and  M  t  meil 
on  the  point  of  flying,  and  in  vain  Chn  is  ini|il<ired  the 
aid  of  hia  own  dieiticai  Ai  length  he  bethoi^ht  him 
of  the  vaunted  omnipotence  of  Clotlidali  God,  and  he 
v.iwi  1  t'lat  if  vietorimii  he  would  abjure  his  pagan 
creed  and  l>e  baptised  as  a  Christian.  Thereupon  the 
tide  of  battle  turned;  the  last  king  of  the  Allemanni 
feU,aad  hia  tnwps  fled  indieiinler,piijchaaug  safety  by 
iubmiawoB  to  the  Frankish  chieC  On  his  retnm  Cleris 
recounted  to  Ids  ijueesi  the  stnry  of  the  li^tUi.  the  mk  - 
oeas  of  hw  prayer,  and  the  vow  he  had  n)aile.  (M'er- 
whalmed  with  joy,  she  sent  without  delay  for  Kcmigiua, 
the  Tanetable  bishop  of  Jtheims,  and  on  hia  arrival  the 
vietorioaa  chief  lifltened  attcntivriy  to  hi*  argnmenta. 
Still  he  hesitated,  and  said  he  wmdd  oniiult  hi*  war- 
tiors.  These  rough  soldiers  evinced  no  unwiUingnexH; 
with,  perhaps,  the  same  indiifea-tice  that  he  hinm-lf  had 
peRBitted  the  baptiam  of  his  children,  they  declared 
tbemeelreB  nothing  kth  to  aeeept  tbe  creed  of  their 
chief.  C!  A'is  thr'rf  f)re  yirl.lcd,  nnd  tli.-  laiitiam  waa 
fixed  u>  take  [dace  at  the  appruaehing  festival  of  Christ- 
roaiv.  Tbe  greatest  pains  were  taken  to  lend  as  much 
aoleamity  as  poasible  to  the  scene.  The  chorch  waa 
ham?  with  embioidered  upestry  and  white  eortalna, 
and  blazed  with  a  thousand  litchts,  while  odors  of  in- 
eenoe.  ■  like  airs  of  parailLse,'  in  the  woni*  of  the  excited 
chronicler,  'lilK-d  the  place.'  The  new  Conxtantine,  as 
be  entered,  was  struck  with  awa.  'la  this  the  heaven 
CboadidaipnMaiaa  me?*  addha  lothaUriMp.  *Nf>c 
haawn  itself,  but  the  beginning  of  the  way  thither.' 
replied  the  bishoji.  The  ser\'icc  proceeded.  As  he 
knelt  Ijefure  the  f  to  wash  away  the  leprosy  of  his 
beatbeniam,  'Sicambnan,'  aaid  Kemigiua,  ^gently  bow 
thy  necfcf  bum  that  tboa  didst  adoie,  adora  that  wbieh 
siMtm  jImW  hum.*   Thau.  *«— with  thiaa  — «^ 


of  his  followers,  Clovis  espoused  Clotilda's  creed,  and 
became  the  single  sovereign  of  the  West  who  adhered 
to  tha  Confession  of  Nicaa.  £veiywhere  else  Aiianiam 
waa  trimnphant  The  Ostrogoth  Thendoric  In  Italy, 
the  sucrt'Msorr'  of  Kuric  in  N  i^i^Mtliir  I'ranee,  the  king 
of  burgundy,  the  .Sm  viaji  jiriiai  s  ui  S(>aiu,  the  Vandal 
in  Africa — all  were  Arians. 

"  The  flonvenion  of  Ck>via»  like  that  of  Constantioe, 
is  open  to  mudi  disenssion.  It  certainly  had  no  eflect 
upon  his  moral  characser,  Thr  y.ww  •  itui utored  rav- 
age' he  wa.",  the  .sjjme  he  reiiiaim  d.  liul  the  services 
he  rendere<l  t<i  Catholicism  were  great,  and  they  were 
appieriaied.  '  liod  daily  prostrated  bis  etiemies  befura 
him,  faecanae  be  walked  befiofe  him  with  an  upright 
heart,  and  did  what  wo-s  plea-iiit;  in  hLs  eyes."  In  these 
words  tiregory  of  Tours  i'\pr»-s,s»s  the  ti-ehngs  of  the 
Gallic  clerg}>',  who  rallietl  round  Clovis  to  a  man,  and 
excused  all  faults  in  one  who  cuuld  w^eld  the  sword  so 
strenuously  in  behalf  of  the  orthodox  fidtb.  Ilia  auba^ 
ipicnt  i-ari  i'r  was  a  succe^ision  of  triuni]'hs:  Gundebald, 
the  llurguiidian  king,  filt  the  vengeance  of  Clotilda's 
lord  on  the  bloody  field  of  Dijon  on  tbe  Ousche,  and  the 
cities  on  the  Saone  and  the  Uhone  were  added  to  the 
Fhnkiah  kingdom.  •  A  few  more  jreara  and  tbe  Tisi" 
gothic  kingdom  in  the  !<outh  felt  the  same  iron  hand. 
The  orthut^lox  prelates  did  not  di8gui»e  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  n  li^'ioos  war,  and  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Ariaii  or  the  Catholic  Creed  in  Western  Euro[tc  was  now 
to  be  decided.  Cbvis  himadf  entered  fuUy  into  the 
spirit  of  the  cnisade :  on  approaching  Tours,  he  made 
death  the  penalty  of  injuring  the  territory  of  the  holy 
St.  .Martin;  in  the  church  of  the  saint  he  pnhliely  per- 
formed Ilia  devoliuns,  and  listeuetl  to  the  voices  of  the 
priests  as  they  chanted  tbe  18th  Pfealm :  *  Tln,u  hatt 
girded  me,  0  iMrd,  with  ttrengtk  uMto  the  Utt/lr ;  thou 
hint  iubdufd  unto  me  Ihiae  vhich  rote  »/>  <i;itiinfl  me. 
Thou  IiiiaI  itho  (/irfii  me  the  necl'3  oj"  ii.in'  <  1.'  .ui'-*,  (hut  I 
iHUfht  duirog  them  that  hate  me,'  Whetlu  r  he  under- 
stood the  imda  or  not,  ihey  seemed  prophetic  of  the 
subsequent  career  of  the  new  champion  of  Catholicism. 
The  orthodox  historians  exhaust  the  treasury  of  legends 
III  adi  rn  his  [iroj.'re A  '  hii  i<l  i  f  «  unili  rlul  nin^rnil  title' 
guided  him  through  the  swollen  waters  ot  the  Kiver  Vi- 
ennc;  a  pillar  of  fire  bland  fiirth  from  the  cathedral  aa 
ha  diew  nigh  Poitiei%  to  aMue  him  of  aaficeaa.  Aft 
laat  the  bloody  plains  of  Tongl^  witaemed  the  ntter  de- 
feat of  the  Ari.ui  <  Inihs,  find  Alaric.tbeir  kiiiic.  "as  min- 
glctl  with  the  crowd  of  lugitives.  IJordeaux,  .Vnvergiie, 
Kovergne,  Touloitse,  Aiigouleme,  succes-iively  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Frankish  king^  and  then  before  tha 
shrine  of  St.  Martin  the  'eldest  son  of  the  Chwch'  w«l 
in\  este>l  with  the  ! ii  1r>  i<f  Koinan  Patricias  andCoDSUl, 
conferred  l»y  the  Greek  enipentr  .Anasla-tius 

"  We  have  thua  sketehad  tbe  rise  of  the  Frankish 
Boonarchy  became  it  baa  an  important  connection  with 
tbe  history  of  Chtistian  mtssiona.  Orthodoxy  advanced 

side  by  side  with  the  Frankish  dominntii'ii.  The  nide 
warriivrs  of  Cluvis,  once  U'Vond  the  lucal  h^iundnries  of 
their  ancestral  faith,  found  themselves  in  the  pn-senoo 
of  a  Church  which  was  the  only  stable  institution  in  tha 
country,  and  bowed  belSnre  a  creed  which,  while  it  of- 
fere<l  iniinitely  more  to  tile  sonl  and  intellect  tlian  their 
own  sniH-rstitions,  presentetl  ever)  thini,'  that  onild  ex- 
cite the  fancy  or  captivate  the  sense.  \\  illin>,'ly.  tbere- 
I  fore,  did  th^'  foUow  the  example^  of  their  king ;  and  for 
I  one  that  embraced  the  fidth  tnm  gendne,  a  thousand 

atlopted  it  from  lower  motivet^  And  while  they  had 
their  rewaril.  the  I'rankish  bishops  had  theirs  too.  in 
constant  gifi.s  »( land  for  the  foundiiiion     >  imr.  lies  and 

1  monasteries!  and  in  a  epeetly  admisuou  to  wealth  and 

I  power. 

"  I'mt  the  Frnnkish  Church  was  not  destini  d  to  eN  an- 
li/e  the  nule  natiiins  of  lIuro|(C,  'I'he  interiuil  liisM  ii- 
sions  iiiid  cunslant  wars  of  the  suctes>ors  nl  (  lov  1^  v.in- 
not  favorable  to  tbe  development  of  Christiau  civilize- 
tioB  at  home  or  its  pii<op«gation  abroad.  Avitaaof^> 
tuM^  GMuina  «f  AriM»  and  Fanstoa  of  Bias,  pvovad 
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wfaat  might  be  done  br  cnerprv  and  sflf-derotion.  But 

the  rapid  accession  of  wrealtli  mmv  an<l  more  tempted  the 
Fnnktsb  bishops  and  ablmtit  to  live  as  mere  laymen,  and 
•0  the  clergy  degerH-ratcd,  and  the  light  of  tbe  Franki-tb 
Church  grew  dim.  Not  only  were  the  matses  of  hcktlien- 
dom  lyinisr  outside  her  territory  neglected,  but  within  it 
she  saw  her  own  incmlM^r*  tainted  with  the  old  leaven 
of  heathenism,  and  rt  la[)siii<^,  in  some  instances,  into  (he 
old  idolatries.  A  new  iiitliieiioe,  therefore,  was  requirc<l, 
if  the  light  of  the  Fraokiab  Cbuich  was  to  be  rekindled, 
and  the  German  tribe*  erangvltxed.  And  this  new  in* 
tluenre  wan  nt  haixl.  Hnr  i.i  trace  its  orij^in,  we  must 
leave  the  scenes  of  the  laborn  of  IJlpbilas  and  Scvcrinus 
for  two  sister  isles  high  up  in  the  Nnrthem  Sea,  almost 
forgotten  amid  the  dceolating  contcet  which  was  bieak- 
ing  up  the  Roman  world.  VTe  ninat  glmee  lint  at  the 
origin  of  the  Celtic  Chiir«  li  in  In  land  ami  the  S<'uttif«h 
highlands,  whose  bumble  cirnKirics  of  limlver  and  rude 
domes  of  rough  stone  might,  itidt  td,  cuntrast  unfavora- 
bly with  the  prouder  atnicturee  of  the  Weet,  hut  wboee 
iniaalonarr  »«1  burned  with  a  Ihr  steadier  flame.  We 

mn^»t  thru  tuni  tn  tlip  shores  of  Kent,  where  the  storj* 
of  (Jlovis  and  Cloiilda  was  to  be  re-enacte«l,  and  a  Teu- 
toale  Omieh  was  destined  to  arise,  and  send  forth,  in 
ita  tani,  miwionaiy  heroes  among  their  kiadicd  on  the 
OontiiMDt''  (Hadeai's  JfMom  In  the  ifidik  A^,  p. 
5i-M). 

8.  Patrick  and  Ihf  Irish  MiMionaritB. — '•  The  (to*pel 
Wfis  pUnte<l  in  Ireland  by  a  single  missionary-,  wlf- 
muved— or,  rather,  divinely  moved— and  self-supported. 
His  historie  name  waa  Patrielt,  and  the  Roman  Oathe- 
lics  (claiming  biro,  without  reason,  as  their  (iwii>  cnll 
him  .*»t.  I'atriek.  He  was  bom  alwut  the  year  4  M'.  mid 
m<i0t  pfubably  in  !>ume  part  of  ScollaniL  His  jmrents 
were  Christiana,  and  instructed  him  in  the  (joepel. 
Patrick's  first  Tisit  to  the  fleU  of  hfa  fiitme  mission  was 
in  hi*  youth,  SS  a  Captive  of  pirates,  who  carried  him 
away,  vuih  many  others,  ns  n  prisoner.  I'atriek  was 
Sol  I  to  n  chieftain,  who  placed  him  in  charge  of  his  cat- 
tle. His  own  statement  is  that  his  heart  was  turned  to 
the  Lord  dwini^  the  hardshipa  of  bia  captivity,  *  I 
prayed  many  times  a  ilay.'  he  says.  'The  fear  of  God 
and  love  to  him  wen*  increasingly  kindled  in  me.  Faith 
grew  in  me,  so  that  in  one  dny  1  offered  a  lnmdre«l 
prayers,  and  at  night  almost  as  many;  and  when  I 
passed  the  night  in  tlie  woods  or  on  tlie  nKMlntain^  I 
rose  up  to  pray  in  the  snow,  ica^  and  lain  before  day- 
bn^ak.  Yet  I  felt  no  pain.  There  waa  no  aluggishnesa 
in  me,  surli  as  F  now  lind  in  niy-^  If.  fur  (hen  the  spirit 
glowed  within  me.'  This  is  extracteil  from  what  is 
eiiladtha' Confession*  of  Patrick,  written  in  his  old  age. 

"  Some  years  later  he  waa  again  taken  by  the  pirates, 
but  soon  regainwl  bis  liberty,  and  returned  home.  His 
paients  lifted  tiiiii  to  remain  with  them,  Imt  he  felt  an 
iffesislibie  call  to  carry  the  tlosinl  to  those  among 
witom  lie  had  paase<l  his  youth  as  a  bondman.  '  Many 
opposed  my  going,'  he  a^ys  in  his '  Confession,' '  and  said 
behind  my  back,  "Why  does  this  man  rush  into  danger 
among  the  heathen.  w!im  dn  not  know  thr  T.^r  l'-  "  Ii 
waa  not  badly  intended  on  their  part,  but  they  could  not 
ooroprebcDd  the  matter  on  account  of  my  uncouth  dis- 
position. Many  gifts  were  offered  me  with  tears  if  I 
would  remain.  But,  according  to  God*a  gnidanee,  1  did 
sot  yielil  lo  them  ;  not  by  my  own  power — it  was  (rod 
who  conquea-d  in  me,  and  I  withstood  them  all ;  so  that 
I  went  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  publish  the  liospel  to 
then,  and  suflTered  many  insults  from  unbelievcr>,  and 
many  perseeutlona,  even  unto  bonds,  resigning  my  lib- 
erty for  the  p<M>d  of  nthiT-i.  And  if  I  am  fotnid  worthy, 
I  am  ready  to  give  up  my  liie  with  joy  for  bis  sake.' 
In  such  a  spirit  did  this  a|M>stic  to  Ireland  commence 
hb  mission,  about  the  3'ear  440;  not  far  from  the  time 
when  Britain  was  finally  evacuated  \iy  the  Romans. . . . 

"Patrick  bfin;;  n'-iinaiiitcd  with  tlie  laiiL'uau'i'  and 
customs  of  the  Iri-h  (teople,  as  a  consequence  of  his  early 
captivity,  gathered  them  alMtut  him  in  large  a-ssemblies 
at  the  beat  ofa  kettle-drum,  and  told  the  story  of  Christ 


so  as  to  move  their  hearts.  Having  taught  them  to 
read,  be  encour.Ti^fd  tln'  irnpi'riaiii'ii  ni"  i;-.  ful  U>.,ks 
from  England  and  France,  lie  csLabli.sh(.>d  cloLsters 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  which  were  rcaUy  mb- 
sionary  selHMris  for  educating  the  people  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel,  and  for  tnaoing  a  native  ministiy 
and  missionaries ;  and  be  daima  to  hanra  ''ir**— *  wuaj 
thousaiKis  of  people.  .  .  . 

'The  j>eople  may  not  have  adopted  the  outward  f»rv>- 
«f  Christianity,  which  was  all  that,  perhapa,  in 
the  fhut  instance  they  adopted,  fn>m  any  clear  or  ii 
leetual  appreciation  of  its  superillrit^■  to  their  for 
religion ;  but  to  obtain  fn>m  the  (K  tiplc  even  an  outward 
profasrion  ofChriatiaiiity  was  an  important  step  to  ulti- 
mata aoceaia,  It  secured  toieratioa,  at  least,  for  Chris- 
tian inadtntioaa.   Tt  enabled  Patrick  to  fitant  hi 

irilie  his  ehitrchi  >:,  •ic1i<K.l'^.  nnd  m'lna^ti'ries.  He  WSS 
|iermilted.  without  opixi^ition,  to  establish  among  the 
ha]f-|>agau  inhabitants  of  the  coiratry  aocietics  of  holy 
men,  whose  devotion,  uscfuliMss,  and  piety  soon  pro- 
daeed  an  effifct  upon  the  most  bariiarmia  and  savage 
hearts.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  rapid  siicces?i  aiirili- 
utwl  to  Patrick's  preaching  in  Ireland.  The  cliieffaiii* 
were  at  flrtt  the  real  converts.  The  l>aptism  of  the 
chietlain  waa  immediately  followed  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  clan.  The  dansmen  pressed  ea^'erly  amond  the 
missionarj"  who  bad  baptized  the  chief,  anxious  to  re- 
ceive that  mysterious  initiation  into  the  new  faith  to 
which  their  chicAain  and  father  had  .submitted.  The 
requirements  preparatory  to  baptism  do  not  seen  to 
have  been  very  rigorans;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  in»> 
probable  that  in  Tirnwley.  am!  other  retru  tc  ■ii-tricts, 
where  the  spirit  of  clanship  was  strung,  Patrick,  as  he 
himself  tells  us  he  did*  BM^  htT*  baptiacd  acme  tbeo- 
sands  of  men.'  ... 

'*Wlien  this  aealotn  misricoary  died,  about  the  year 
40i^.  his  disciples,  who  seem  all  to  have  l>een  nativrs  of 
Irelatxl  — a  native  miiiistry — coniiiiueil  hi^  work  in  the 
same  -pirii.  The  niona'-teri("<  Iweame  at  length  ^o  nu- 
merous and  famous  that  Ireland  was  called  IntuUt  Same 
l(>r«tm,the*Idand  oTSaiata.'  Itgivesawiongidcaaf 
these  institutions  to  call  them  mona!«teric*,  or  to  call 
their  inmates  monks.  'They  were  schorils  of  learning 
and  abodes  of  piety,  iniiting  the  instruction  of  the  oi.l- 
lege,  the  labors  of  the  workshop,  the  charities  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  worship  of  the  Church.  They  orig> 
inated  partly  in  a  mistaken  view  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  partly  ont  of  the  necessity  of  the  ca.se,  which  drove 
( "liri>l i.u:<  to  !i\  e  together  for  mutual  pmtecfion.  The 
missionary-  spirit,  and  consc>quent  religioas  activity,  pre- 
vailing in  the  Irish  monasteries,  preserved  them  for  a 
long  time  from  the  asceticism  and  mysticism  incidental 
to  the  monastic  life,  and  made  them  a  source  of  blessing 
to  the  worlil.'  Till'  i'(  libacy  of  the  r  Ifrtry  wn*.  ii>.t  .  n- 
joined  in  those  times.  MarTie<l  men  were  eomuTf<d 
with  the  doisteis,  living,  however,  in  single  bouses. 
The  Scriptures  were  read,  and  ancient  books  were  col- 
lected and  studied.  The  misrions  which  went  fnrrh 
fmm  these  institutions,  as  nho  th(«c  from  I"ii-lniid  ainl 
Wales,  are  frequently  called  'Culdec'  niii^ions.  St« 
Ci  i.i>KEs  and  Iona. 

Tlie  aamM  of  Colnmba  and  Colurobanaa  are  fiunil> 
iar  to  the  mdere  of  ecclcfliastiea]  historr.   Both  were 

Irish  niLssionarie';.  and  Iwlh  wirr  frmti  tin  iM>-tit!it;i!;  rtt 
Bangor,  in  Ireland.  I'oluniba's  mission  was  to  the  Piits 
of  Scotland,  and  was  entered  upon  at  the  age  of  focty^ 
two,  in  tlie  year  663.  I'his  was  thirteen  hundred  yeare 
ago,  and  about  seventy  years  afler  the  time  of  Patrick. 
He  was  accompanied  by  twelve  ass/n  iate-s.  and  wa*  the 
founder  of  the  celebrat<il  monastery  on  lona.  an  island 
situated  on  the  north  of  Scotland,  now  reckoned  one  «( 
the  Hcbridea.  Thia  achool,  which  had  an  enduring 
fame,  became  one  of  the  chief  li(;hts  of  that  age.  Con- 
tinuinc  thirty-five  years  under  Colufllba's  niaiia^rcmcnt, 
it  attained  a  high  reputation  for  Bibfical  studies  and 
other  stMcnces;  and  missionaries  went  twm  it  to  the 
Donhem  and  sontbem  Pictt  of  Scotland,  and  into  Eof* 
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land,  along  thr  ca«tpm  coast  to  the  Thames,  and  to  the 
European  coniiix-nt.  Columbanua  enteral  €n  bis  mitv- 
■im  to  the  partially  ClurjatUnited,  but  mon  esfiecialljr 
to  the  pajn^  portions  of  Europe,  in  the  year  S89.  That 
be  wan  an  i'vam,'(  li(Ml  miMioiinrv-  niny  Ix'  I'onliilt'iitly 
inferred  from  the  lenor  of  his  life,  and  from  t]i<-  rt  <-i>r(!s 
«f  Ua  Christian  experience.  He  thna  writes :  '  ()  Lord, 
gire  me,  I  beseech  thaa,  in  the  iubm  ef  Jcana  Christ, 
iky  Son.  my  (kmI,  that  love  which  can  nerer  cease,  that 

will  kiniili'  my  larnji  luit  imt  cxtinpiiih  it.  that  it  may 
bum  iu  me  aiul  enlighten  otheni.  Do  tiioti,  U  Chri»t, 
«ar  dMKSt  Savioor,  thyself  kindle  our  IaiTi|N«,  that  they 
'  ahine  in  thy  lenpk;  that  th^  nuqr  le- 
])le  li^^ht  from  thee  that  will  enlifHiten 
I  lesflen  the  darkiif>^*.s  of  thf  wnrlil.  My 
Jcnm I  pray  thee,  give  thy  li^ht  to  my  laiii|i,  that  in 
its  ligllt  the  roost  holy  place  mny  l>r  n-venkil  to  nie  in 
wlieh  thou  dwcUcst  as  the  eteroal  Fricat,  that  I  may 
ahnm  behold  thee,  deaiie  thee,  look  epon  thee  in  hnre, 
anil !  .ti;r  after  thee.'  ("i>lumhanus  went  fir>t  to  Franrt-. 
lakiiii;  with  him  twelve  youn)^  men,  as  (V>lumba  liail 
(lone,  to  l>c  hi-t  c(»-laboFers — men  who  hati  Iteen  trained 
ondcr  hi*  special  guidanoa.  Here,  aa  a  cooaeqiienoe  of 
eootfaraal  wan,  poStieri  distnrfoanees,  and  the  remlaa* 
Ban  of  worlilly-mtnded  erelesiastics.  the  ereatPKt  confu- 
sion anil  irrojjularity  prevailed,  and  (hen-  wns  great  ile- 
penerst^-in  the  monastic  orders,  ("olnmlianus  preferred 
oMting  his  lot  among  the  pagans  of  liurgundy,  and 
!  kg  hh  aettleflMnt  the  ratna  of  an  ancient  eastle 


in  the  midit  of  an  immense  wiMeniew,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Vi«);es  Mnuiitiiiiis.  There  tliey  (>ft»-n  Ruffcnd  hun- 
ger, until  the  wililcme?ii«  had  l»een  in  some  mensurc  .Hnl>- 
daed  and  the  earth  brought  under  cultivation.  The 
■iaiMi  then  became  aeUHmpportiiig^bat  we  aie  not  in- 
ibraed  by  what  mean.<<  the  prevlout  CKpens^-s  were  de- 
frqred.  Preaching  was  n  part  of  their  duty,  thon^ch 
there  is  less  said  of  this  than  of  their  cfion^  to  impart 
the  ^efiu  of  a  Cbriatian  education  to  the  children  of 
the  hii^ber  claiacai  The  imniiadlBf  poor  wen  tMght 
gratniiously.  All  the  pupils  joined  in  tilling  the  field», 
atid  such  wa«  their  sncress  in  educ-atinn  that  the  Frank- 
ith  nuhleji  were  t  ir\.  ,ir  i  to  place  their  '^ms  under  their 
care.  It  was  the  most  famous  school  in  Burgundy,  and 
there  was  not  room  in  the  abbey  for  all  who  pifwad  to 
gain  admittance:  so  that  it  became  neceaaary  to  erect 
ether  building<>,  and  to  bring  a  large  number  of  toachers 
'from  Iri-land  to  meet  tlie  di-man  l.  Hire  the  etni- 
misnoiiar^'  pursued  his  labors  for  a  score  uf  yeaiH. 
ia  he  Rpresenta  himself  to  hare  buried  aa  many  aa 
ttVBDtoaa  ef  bia  associates  during  twelve  yean,  the 
moBber  of  hia  co-laborers  must  have  been  large.  The 
divifiline  wlii..-h  CohimbaniLs  im]M>'CiI  on  tlie  nmna-ilii- 
life  was  severe,  but  perhaps  scan-ely  more  so  than  wuh 
Nqdred  by  the  rude  aptrit  of  the  age;  and  he  took 
paioa  to  aroid  the  error,  so  prevalent  in  the  Itomish 
Cbnvh,  of  making  the  essence  of  piety  consist  in  ex- 
temak  The  tlrift  of  his  tearhin;^  was  that  everythini,' 
depended  on  the  state  of  the  heart,  lloih  l»y  precejit 
and  example  he  wjught  to  combine  the  fonteniplative 
with  the  useful.  At  the  same  time  he  adhered,  wit  h  a 
ftw  and  independent  spirit,  to  the  peetdiar  religiotta 
t»age»  of  his  1  ;ri'.-.'  laml.  As  these  differed  in  some 
important  respects  from  what  were  then  prevalent  among 
the  degenerate  Frankish  clergy,  he  had  many  enemies 
enoog  them,  who  aougfat  to  drive  him  from  the  eoontry. 
Ihia  they  at  length  eflfected,  with  the  a!d  of  the  wicked 
tnothrrof  the  reigning  priiK-e.  ColiiinbniiMs  wasordered 
to  riiuni  to  Ireland,  and  to  take  his  o>untrymcn  with 
him.  This  he  did  not  do.  but  repaired  lint  to  Gcrma> 
sy,  and  then  to  Switserland.  He  apcnt  a  year  near 
the  eatem  extremity  of  tlie  Lake  Gonstance,  laborinf^ 

•■•Og  the  Suevi.  a  heathen  ]>pop!o  in  that  m  i^hlu.r- 
hood.  This  territory  coming  at  length  mider  the  ilo- 
minion  of  his  enemies,  he  cnwused  the  Alps,  in  the  year 
into  Lombardy,  and  founded  a  BBonutery  near  Pa* 
m;  and  there  tUa  apoatfe  to  Fmnk%  Swaltou^  Bava- 

ItbeiefBaln- 


der  of  his  lUy^  and  breathed  out  his  life  Nov.  21,  61&, 
aged  scventyltwo  yaaaii  Galluis  a  (kvorila  JftfU  mi 
follower  of  Columbanai^  wiained  beliiiid  in  conaaqaeim 
of  ilfaieaa,  and  beeaaae  the  apoetle  of  Switserland.  He 

also  was  an  Irishman,  and  w.ts  rhararterized.  as  was  his 
master,  by  love  for  the  s.'icnil  volume.  In  what  was 
then  a  wilderness  he  founded  a  moii,a.stei^',  *  which  led 
to  the  cleariog  np  of  the  forest,  and  the  oonvenion  of 
the  land  into  ctiltivable  soil,  and  it  afterwanla  became 

celebrated  under  lii-i  inm  ■.  St.  (lall.'  Here  he  I'llxind 
for  the  Swi-s  and  Sv. alu.in  |)<i[iulalion  till  his  dtaili,  in 
the  year  I  bis  mona>tuy  was  pre-eminent  for  t!ie 

number  and  beauty  of  the  manuacripta  prepared  by  ita 
monka;  many  of  whidi,  and,  among  othera,  aome  firag>> 
menta  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  itito  ibe  Alle- 
manni  language,  about  the  year  70U,  are  said  to  be  pre- 
ser\-ed  in  the  lihrariea  of  Qanany. 

"  Neander  ia  of  the  epiDlen  thai  the  number  of  mi*> 
■famcrica  wlio  patatd  ever  fimn  Ireland  to  the  conHnent 
of  Kuroi>e  must  have  been  ^reat,  tbon^'h  i>f  very  few  is 
there  any  exact  information.  W  herever  tbey  went, 
cloisters  were  founded,  and  the  wilderness  soon  gave 
place  to  cultivated  fielda.  Acoordiog  to  Ehnnl,  there 
were  more  than  Ibrty  cloisters  in  the  vidnity  of  the 
I/iire  and  Khoiic.  which  were  pjvemed  nccordint:  to 
the  rule,s  of  ( "ulunibaniis.  and  to  which  emigrant>  came 
from  Ireland  a>  late  as  the  close  of  tin'  Tlh  ceinury.  He 
also  affimw  that  Germany  was  almost  wholly  beatbeo 
when  that  mMonary  entered  it.  But  beibfe  the  year 

720  the  (lospol  had  been  pn>c!aimed  by  himself  aiul  his 
comitryinen  frotn  the  mountains  of  .Switzerland  down  to 
the  islands  iu  Ibe  delta  of  the  Ithine,  ami  eastward  from 
that  river  to  the  Uiver  Inn,  and  the  Bohemian  forest, 
and  tlie  borden  of  Saxony,  and  atUl  flurther  on  the  tea- 
eoasf;  and  all  the  really  Gennan  tribes  within  those 
Ixirders  were  in  Bnbjeeti«)n  to  the  Christian  faith  as  it 
had  l>een  taught  by  the  Irish  mis,'iuiiaries.  Kbrard's 
earnest  testimony  to  the  e\'augelical  nature  of  the  Irish 
ndaaiona  aheidd  not  be  overlooked.  He  dedaree  that 
they  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  text,  translate 
ed  them  wherever  they  went,  expounded  them  to  the 
congregations,  ri  i  i'tun. ended  the  refrnlnr  and  diligent 
perusal  uf  them,  and  held  them  to  be  the  living  Word 
ofCbriat.  The  Seripturca  were  iHmt  only  mle  faith. 
They  preached  the  inherited  depravity  of  man,  the 
atoning  death  of  ('hrist,  justitlcation  without  the  merit 
of  works,  n'^'eiieratiiiii  a-,  ibe  life  in  bini  who  dii  d  for 
us,  and  the  sacramenta  as  hi^'ns  ami  seals  of  grace  in 
Chriat.  They  bdd  to  no  iransubsuntiaiion,  no  piiTga- 
tory,  no  prayers  to  aainta,  and  their  worship  was  in  the 
native  tangnai*e.  But,  though  they  uwl  neither  pict- 
ures iiiir  images,  they  seem  to  have  l-eeii  attached  to 
the  use  of  the  simple  cross;  and  Gallus,  the  diatiii* 
guidied  ebanpion  of  Columhanafl^  ia  aud,  when  mark- 
ing out  a  place  on  which  to  erect  a  monastery,  to  have 
done  it  by  means  of  a  cross,  from  which  he  had  sus- 
iw  i:  leil  .(  .  'ij,^,,!.  (if  relics.  Coinplete  •■xempiii  ii  frotn 
su|H'rstiiion  was  jierhaps  anioni,'  the  imimssibilitii  s  of 
that  age"  ( .AiMleriKin's  Funiiju  MisfiunK,  p.  »>!) -^'j). 

4.  iiimilar  in  interest,  though  varied  in  detail,  are  the 
stories  of  Ani»tiatlne*k  mission  to  England,  A.I).  596; 
that  of  Bonirac  to  <;trinany,  A.I).  71a;  ami  that  of 
Anksgar  to  .Scandinavia.  A.D.  ><2t);  together  with  that 
of  many  of  their  aacux-iates  and  succe^-xmi.  Nor  w  ere 
the  mimioiv  MM«g  the  Sdavooic  laoee  daring  the  9th 
and  tOth  centnrf  ea  without  many  inddenta  of  great  in-  • 
teresf.  See  Marlear's  .}fis.*l(>ti.<  In  tin  Mil<ll:.<  .\i/<s; 
MUman's  Latin  Chrittiauily ;  Merivale's  Conrtrtion  uf 
ike  Northern  JVMnw ;  Ouiaot'a  Hitlorf  ofdtUiaatiaitf 
etc 

5.  A  period  has  now  been  readied  when  it  is  necei^ 

sary  to  take  note  of  another  important  elenicns  in  the 
bi-iiiry  ami  i  baracter  of  mi-- ii>iH,  vi/...  )>ap!U  inlluence. 
(iregory  the  tlreai.  A.1).  CO},  was  the  first  of  the 
bishops  of  Home  who  exerted  any  decided  official  in- 
fliienoe  on  the  propagation  of  Chrtetianity  by  meana  of 
aaimioni.  MHiapntieeCofBemtingniiaikaariaoloBiig- 
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land,  foroK'tl  More  hia  attaining  tho  ivmtiiKal  di^iiiy, 
was  unonp  the  tirst  to  be  cairiml  iiito  i-xccuiiou.  In 
tlw  year  5%  be  deapitcbed  Aagiutioe,  with  forty  aMul^ 
ant  nonka,  to  efl^  the  convgrilon  of  the  Aitf^lo-Sux' 

oil*.  Ciiiiri  rflori,  \u  di.-ili  rt  (if  Ilornc,  siu'nifH'il  inith- 
ing  inorv  (linn  |»ro.-«lytiMii :  and  it  wa.s aan^uiiii  ly  lutjK'il 
that  by  iutluencinK  the  chiefs  to  renounce  idolatry  their 
ntyecU  would  wmn  be  ooDvetted  in  a  num.  , .  .  The 
meeen  of  AugiMiiM  and  hia  bRthnn  waa  enren  beyoad 
their  expoctatimi.  Landing;  on  thi-  Isle  of  Tlianet,  tbry 
applicil  to  EthtlbtTl,  (he  kiiifi  <<f  Ki  iil,  for  |HTmi.>.si>iii 
to  ]irca<-li  in  hi.-*  kinjidom.  KihcllMTt  l);i<l  married  a 
Cbriiuiau  priiicen,  aiid  was  therefore  nut  uulavorakly 
jBtpoaed  towaidahia  uniovited  gaeeta.  Tat  h»  Ifjaotaiit 
wa.H  he  of  the  natarc  of  their  ermnd  that  he  in»isted 
that  their  flrwt  interview  with  hitn  should  take  place  in 
the  o[>en  air,  lest  he  should  fall  a  victim  tn  their  magi- 
cal arta.  Ai^guatinca  eloquence, however, soon  iMpiied 
the  king  with  oonfidence,  and  Ethelbert  then  gianted  to 
the  mirwionarics  an  old,  ruinoua  rhureh  at  Canterfouri', 
dcdicattd  to  St.  Blartin,  and  which  had  existed  from 
the  time  of  the  Komaiiis  a.H  their  lin-t  station  for  preach- 
ing the  GospeL  Ere  long  the  king  yielded  to  the  a^u- 
Dwnta  of  Aqguatine  or  the  penamom  of  Us  wife,  and 
hia  bapttam  waa  followed  by  that  of  many  of  his  snb- 
jeda,  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  being  thus  nominally 
reccivi'd  into  tho  (  luin  li  lui  a  hiiiglf  oci  asion.  .  .  . 
Gregory  wa«  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his  mission, 
§mA  needed  no  Holicitatioiia  to  aend  a  re-enforcement  of 
{HMchenii,  all  of  whom  were  monks,  lie  ne.Yt  divided 
the  whole  island  into  two  archbishoprics,  appointing 
AugUhtine  to  l»e  archbbhop  of  I>>ndoii.  ami  ri>n>i itiiting 
York  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  north  when  Christi- 
anity sboidd  hsTa  penetrated  ao  far.  Aa  London  had 
not  yet,  however,  enbraoed  the  new  religion,  and  waa 
not  within  the  domains  of  Ethelbert,  Augustine  made 
CnntiTliiiry  lii^  nl>'«l<i  .md  sec.  In  the  true  («pirit  of 
Komaii  arrogance,  Augustine  aasumett  to  himi«elf  the 
right  of  governing  all  the  cboidMi  in  Britain,  whether 
pbuitad  tiy  the  recent  laboren  or  asiating  ikoin  earlier  | 
tiroea.  But  the  ancient  British  ehttrchea  were  indig- 
nant at  fuch  an  en<Toachment  on  tluir  iiulf  pf ndence  | 
and  lilx^rties.  '  We  are  all  prepared,'  said  Deynoih,  ah-  : 
hot  of  llangor,  ott  OM  oeGarfoii»  *  to  hCirhen  to  t  he  Ch  arch 
of  God,  to  the  pope  «f  &«M^  «nd  to  «va7  piona  Cfaria- 
tlan,  ao  as  to  mamftat  to  dl,  aoeordinir  to  their  aeveral 

stations,  perfivt  clinrity,  and  to  uplii  ld  and  aid  lln  ni 
both  by  word  and  deed.  What  other  duty  ne  can  owe 
to  bim  whom  you  call  jngM^  or  filtllBr  of  fathers,  we  do 
not  know;  but  this  wa  an  mnif  to  astrcise  towards 
him  and  every  other  Christian.*  This  independence 
by  no  means  pleased  Au^u<iinc;  and  he  was  heard  to 
wiy  to  his  Auglo-.Saxon  lollowcrs.  '  Well,  then,  since 
they  will  not  own  the  Anglo-.Saxons  as  brethren,  or  al- 
low wa  to  inaka  known  to  them  the  way  of  life,  they 
nose  regard  them  aa  enemies,  and  look  fir  remtfff.' 
The  horrilde  f]nn\  \\]\'v]\  diciaicd  such  a  <<[ieech  h  t<x» 
apparent  lo  no  1  roninKiit.  and  shows  how  little  «if  real 
C3iri«tianit '>  il^  Kumon  missionaries  mingle«l  with  their 
asal  fur  the  papal  ae&  In  the  contests  which  the  new  i 
Ghureh  thus  wsged  with  the  old,  the  influence  of  Aa>  | 

gnstiaa  and  hi>  followers  with  the  Saxon  kitig'*  gener- 
ally enabled  tlicni  to  triumph  ;  and  although  the  Hriti»h  . 
churches  long  persevered  in  inaiiiiainiiig  their  tretilom. 
they  gradually  became  absorbed  in  the  Anglican  hie-  j 
rarchy;  and,  long  befim  tlw  KofBsan  invarfoo,  tlMW 
who  ventured  to  dissent  from  the  Roman  forms  of  wor-  ' 
ship  u<  re  only  lo  be  found  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
island. 

"  During  the  pontificate  of  Gregoi^-,  the  Spanish  i 
dnmdi  aba  became  subject  to  the  primacy  of  Rome. 
Before  this  jioriod  the  Goths,  who  had  established  their 
power  ill  Sp.iin,  were  of  the  Arian  party;  hut  on  their  [ 
kin|_'.  H<'ekareil.  pro|eh«iing  hi«  Ix  iief  in  the  d(M-trinn  of 
the  Trinity,  the  bishops  in  a  body  requested  the  po[>e 
to  imdcrtako  the  anpmisioo  of  their  affilia-^  lequest 
with  which  Giegoiy  was  oofy  too  happy  to  ooniply. 


He  attempted,  moreover,  to  obtain  the  subjection  of  the 
French  clergy,  but  in  this  he  could  only  |«nly  succeed. 
Nevertheless,  he  formed  allianf»a  with  thie  Freadi 
prineea,  neUea,  and  bishops;  and,  eonridefiqg  tkair 

( 'hurch  aa  subject  to  his  inspection,  <lid  not  hcsicaie  to 
uiterfere  on  many  occasions  both  with  ad\-ice  and  witll 
admonitiiHi. 

"It  was,  perfaapsi  the  seal  of  Gregory  for  moltiplyiag 
nominal  converts  to  Christianity  tluit  led  hfan  to  intR>> 

dure  alterations  in  the  fonns  of  worship,  which  were  so 
exaggerated  by  .■(uceeeiliiig  ]MintifIs  as»  to  change  the 
solemn  s<'rvice  of  (iod  into  a  ridiculous  show.  Obr^rv- 
ing  the  induence  which  the  harmoniea  of  OMiEic  and  the 
beauties  of  painting  and  acnlpture  exerted  npon  the 

minds  of  the  I^mbardi  and  xthcr  half-civilized  tribea, 
he  resolved  lo  employ  the  art«  as  haiidmaid.s  to  religiou"* 
{Lii-ej  o/t/ir  I'ti/M.'.  ]\.  7H  HI). 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  following,  although 
the  papacy  was  constantly  midring  advances  towards 

temporal  sovereignty,  no  one  of  the  po|M  s  po^s*  >s<  d  the 
character  of  Oregorj*.  In  7K'>  (iregon,  II  came  u.  the 
pajtal  chair.  It  w  if;  he  that  sent  Corbinian  aa  mis>ion- 
ary  to  France  and  Uoniface  to  (.termany.  Gregory  III, 
about  741,  sent  tlie  first  ambassador  of  Rome  to  France. 
From  the  middle  of  the  8th  centtirv  the  popedooi  iud 
claim  to  a  temporal  sovereignty, and  from  A.D.800,wbeB 
(Ki|ic  Ia'I  ill  inwiuil  (  lijirl.  nijipiic  a^  emiKfor  of  the 
We^t,  that  monarch  assumed  the  protectorate  of  Chri»> 
tendom,  and  stood  ready  to  the  extent  of  his  power  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Roman  see,  which  he  chief- 
ly did  by  means  of  conquest.  From  that  time,  more 
than  iM  fnre,  missions  were  made  an  agency  for  the  prop- 
agandisrn  not  merely  of  a  ceremonial  Christianity,  bat 
of  the  power  of  the  popesi  Monastidam,  ainady  wide 
ly  extended,  became  an  auxiliary  of  great  power,  that 
could  be  wielded  for  any  special  object  contemplated  by 
tlie  Itoinaii  M-e.  Tiif  pope-,  wieldi  il  tin  pnTiigative  of 
esiablisiinig  anil  controlling  the  variolic  orders  of  mtnika, 
and,  by  granting  them  exemption  from  the  local  supor- 
vision  btsbo|M,were  able  always  to  iMdd  them  in  the 
moat  direct  subservience  to  their  own  ambttiooii  Frnbi 

the  middle  of  tin  r(  iiliiry  onward  tl.cre  wa:«  a  vast 
increase  of  monoAleries  in  various  parts  ot  Kuropc.  The 
Benedictine  order  was  in  the  ascendency,  but,  notwill^ 
atanding  repeated  lefiirms  of  its  rule  and  pracHea,iwaay 
of  the  monka  were  dissolute,  and,  as  the  dergy  of  rati-' 
ous  countries  were  chietly  taken  from  the  nior.a'terie^ 
anarchy,  simony,  and  concubinage  larj;e]y  {trevailed. 
This  was  the  taculum  o&«rurum,thc  darkest  of  the  d^k 
ages;  and,  in  the  general  stagnatioo  which  picvaikd, 
there  was  but  litfle  acdvity  in  any  fima  of  missionarf 
effort.  I'lnroiM-  was  considen  d  Christ ian.  and  tlirrt  were 
no  elements  at  work  to  improve  the  iy\w  of  Chri^tian- 
ity  it  had  reei  ive<l,  while,  on  the  contrar}-,  many  gCfOM 
uf  evil  that  had  been  sowed  aa  term  were  springing  19 
to  choke  whetever  of  wheat  wes  lelt  to  grow. 

r..  Thf  Cnn'nihf. — Aliout  this  iteriod  rumors  of  vio- 
lenre  and  insult  to(  lirislian  pilgrims  in  the  Eastbrgaa 
to  excite  aiientioii,  and  the  certainty  that  Christiana 
were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  Moslema  at  Jerutaleas 
and  througlMat  Palestine  Iweame  the  pretest  tat  tbe 
crusades.  The  idea  of  rescuing  by  force  the  Holy  Se^f- 
nlchre  iVom  the  pollution  of  the  intidels  was  lir>t  devel- 
ofK'il  as  a  duty  of  the  Church  under  pojie  .Sylv<^t«r  II, 
A.l>.  i>iK>-10Ua.  It  look  form  and  action  in  eight  auc- 
oesslve  crusades  or  wars  of  the  erosi^  extendfaig  dneogb 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  Tbrae  so-called  holy  wars 
scarcely  difFered  in  principle  from  the  wars  of  Clovia, 
Charlemagne,  and  others,  by  which  tbe  Church  had 
been  extended  among  the  nations  and  tribes  of  ^ortb» 
em  Europe;  and  also  of  Cortez  and  PizamH  made  after 
the  «liacovcry  of  tbe  New  World,  to  Christianize  (?)  tbe 
nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  .South  America.  Tho 
|K'cii'iarity  of  the  cni--.i  ii  ^  (nu-i>ted  in  the  ri  motcnw=a 
of  tlie  land  they  aimed  to  conquer,  the  retustance  offeiod 
by  the  .Moslem  races,  and  the  defeats  which  1 
ed  in  one  fonn  or  another  the  ansias  of  e^glit 
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,  aotil,1qr  Uw  loM  of  nriUfaMM  «f  ma 

treasure,  all  Euntix*  was  oxliausted. 

The  iinly  pr«|>cr  view  to  take  uf  tbe*f  wars  \a  lo  re- 
gard them  AH  grand  but  niiislakeu  rairi-^iniiory  c.\|K-di- 
liaoau  As  Mich  they  were  MUictiooed  hy  the  pu|)«s, 
pfMdied  the  monki,  MMciMd  Iqr  tbe  people,  and 
ent^Tiiri'*  '!  !)y  the  warriors  who  went  forth  prepare*!  to 
■echlict:  trea-sure  ami  life,  but  coiituicnt  of  winning  heav- 
en as  a  result.  Mark  the  hiAtory  and  language  of  jwn^te 
Inoooent  111, A.L>. UMU1216:  "The  event  of  the  cm- 
Mdeo  might  hare  enebed  a  lem  lol^  and  reUgioua  niad 
than  that  of  Innocent  to  despair.  Armies  after  armieo 
had  left  their  Umes  to  crumble  on  the  plaina  of  Asia 
Minor  or  of  Galiirc;  tsjval  sovereigns  had  |>eri>lu(l  <ir 
returned  dLiCunitited  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  great 
Gcnnan  crusade  had  ended  in  diignoeful  failure.  All 
waa  diwcHMon,  jealousy,  hoatiliiy.  The  king  of  Antioeh 
naa  at  war  with  the  Christian  kin;;  of  .\rmenia.  The 
two  great  oniers  the  only  |H>\\crful  defend'  r--  of  the 
land,  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Tem^ilans  were  in  impla- 
cable feud.  The  Christians  of  Palestine  were  in  roor- 
ali^  in  character,  in  habits,  the  moat  licentious,  must 
treacherous,  mo^t  fen>cious  of  mankind.  But  the  dark- 
er the  a.'<peet  of  afl'airi*  tin  uu  ti  lirnily  -<  i moil  Iiin<H'eiit 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  eru.satle  \vu^  the  caiiM!  of  1><k1. 
b  every  new  disutHtcr,  in  ever}*  dis(x>mtiturc  and  lo^n^, 
the  popea  had  atill  foiuid  mlaiUqg  nfmja  in  ascribing 
to  the  tins  of  the  Chrbtkna,  and  thdr  rins  were 


dark  enoiif^h  toju-iify  tint  «triin;;i  '-t  l.nii,'unL;c  of  Inno- 
cent. It  neeileil  l>ut  nuirc  perfec  t  faiili,  more  holiness, 
and  one  believer  would  put  to  flight  twelve  millions; 
the  inirndea  of  God  ageinat  Phamob  and  againat  the 
PbiBatiiiw  wauld  ba  noewed  fai  their  behaK  For  tba 
flurtirn  nrtlmw  jaatatif  fun  I  mf  iKmiiiic'i-c.  mi  '.rosA 
after  address,  rising  one  above  another  in  impasuiuned 
aloqaence,  enforced  the  duty  ofoontributinf;  to  the  holy 
war.  This  was  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  cxdnsivc 
theme  of  the  preaebiDg  of  the  clergy.  In  lettcts  to  the 
lii'h'iji  f»f  Syracuse,  to  all  the  bishops  of  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria, and  Tuscany,  he  urges  them  to  visit  every  city, 
town,  and  castle;  he  exhorts  not  only  the  nobles,  but 
the  rili»pn%  to  take  up  arna  (br  Jesus  Christ.  Tlioae 
wbo  cannot  aaiist  in  pennn  are  to  assist  in  other  ways, 

bjrfunii-biii:,-  -]>i\:*.  provisions*, and  money.  Simewhat 
Inter  came  a  more  energetic  epdstlc  to  all  archbishop:*, 
hiahopR,  abbots,  prions  and  prinees  and  barons  of  France, 
Bngjaod,  Hungary,  and  iiicily.  The  vicar  of  Christ  him- 
aelf  wmM  dalm  no  exennMlon  fiom  the  tmivenal  call; 

hf  wotiM,  a.*  tiwame  him,  sot  the  example,  nml  in  [mt- 
?<'ii  and  in  t>-tate  devote  himself  U)  the  sacnii  cau!^e. 
He  had  ther>f.>rf  bimxlf  invc*tcil  with  llie  cro-a*  two 
cardinals  of  the  Church,  who  were  to  precede  the  army 
ef  the  Lord,  and  to  be  nudntained,  not  by  any  mendi- 
cant support,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  holy  sse.  After 
the  pope's  example,  before  the  next  March,  every  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  ami  [ireliile  wan  lo  fiiriii--li  a  icrtain  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  according  to  his  means,  or  a  certain  rate 
inmawy  for  the  support  of  the  crasAding  amy.  Who* 
•far  nefused  was  to  be  treated  w  a  vioUtor  of  Uod's 
eommandment.o,  threatened  with  condign  punb^hment. 
even  with  su^ixu-ioii.  To  all  who  einlirirkc.!  in  tin 
war  Iiinoci  nt  pn*mi!K  (l,  on  their  sincere  repentance,  the 
remi^-tion  of  all  their  »ins,  and  ctemallife  in  the  great 
day  of  retribution.  Those  who  were  unable  to  pnM>eed 
in  person  might  obtain  the  same  remission  in  pn>)M>rtion 
to  t!i'  !• 'iiity  ..f  ihi  ir  offerings  and  the  devotion  of 
their  heart.i.  The  estates  of  all  who  took  up  the  cross 
vera  placed  under  the  protection  of  St.  I'etcr"  (MUman, 
Lot,  Cinitimi^  y,  75  aq.).  Had  such  langnage  been 
ased,  aneb  inflnence  exerted,  and  aoeh  sacrifices  made  in 
harmony  with  the  Saviour's  plan  of  evangelizing  tb<' 
world,  wbo  can  tcli  what  happy  atul  far-reaching  re- 
sults miglit  not  liara  been  attained  as  the  issue  ?  But 
bad  efibna  in  a  good  oame^  no  less  than  weUnnaaot  ef- 
ferta  in  a  bad  eaioe,  can  only  be  expected  to  resnit  dis- 
astrously. Henre  iriie  ^llri^tianity,  iiLvti  a*!  <■(  iiig 
promoted,  was  perverted  and  autagouized,  till  the  hope 
VL— Z 


of  its  Tcryexisteoee  had  wdl-aigh  fled  the  earth.  Ner- 

erthele.i.*,  some  fraprrnentH  of  the  true  leaven  still  re- 
mained, soinetimes  in  tliL-  ("hurch,  and  sometime;*  in 
i<mall  and  obscure  M'et.-<  likf  the  \Valdcti.<H'H.  A  .'<peci- 
men  of  the  higher  and  belter  aspirations  cherished  by 
iudividuala  la  llluitnied  in  the  history  of  IbqraMNid  Udl 
(see  Lolly))  but  the  difficulties  in  their  way  were  in- 
supcrstde.  It  need  not  be  denicNl  that  the  terrible  evils 
of  the  crusailes  were  in  a  sulmipunt  |k  riiKl  in  many  re- 
spects overruled  fur  the  good  of  humanity,  But  as  it 
does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  providential  actkn  to 
atone  for  the  crimes  of  men  or  the  errors  of  Christiana^ 
the  world  and  the  Church  arc  de«tine<l  to  suflcr  perpet- 
ual lo>.i  as  a  result  of  tlie  iiiil!('i-nii««ioiiar}"  fanaticisms 
of  the  niediiBval  Church.  What  was  needed  to  bring 
in  the  light  of  troth  and  civilization  into  the  dreary 
centuries  under  oooaidaiation  was  the  simple,  earnest 
(iospel,  accompanied  by  the  pure  Wonl  of  God,  ami  illus- 
trated by  the  lives  of  its  teai  hers.  Uut  a  loiii;  riod 
was  destined  to  elapse  before  that  moxt  desirable  con- 
summation was  to  be  realized.  Indeed,  it  was  only  by 
slow  degrees,  and  through  long  and  painful  ■truggle% 
that  the  Church  again  recovered  the  apostolic  idea  of 
ini.viioii.s. 

7.  liuman  Catholic  missions  assumed  a  new  anil,  in 
some  respects,  an  improved  phase  during  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries^  chiedy  tbnwgh  the  mendicant  and 
preaching  ordera  of  iMmtnie  and  Prancti  d'Assiri.  liy 

them  a  vijjofou.s  effort  was  niaih'  to  n  vive  tlie  Catliolic 
faith  in  all  the  countries  of  Lurope,  and  even  to  extend 
it  by  peaceful  foreign  missions  among  pagans  and  Mo> 
hammedana  in  various  parte  of  Aaia  and  Aftica.  "In 
one  Important  res{iect  the  ibnnden  of  these  new  ordeia 
absolut.  !y  n^:reeil— ill  tlicirentire  idcntitieatinn  w  itb  the 
loweat  ul"  inaiikiiul.  At  tirst  amicable,  afterwards  emu- 
lous, ev  entually  hostile,  they,  or  rather  their  ordcnt,  ri- 
valled each  other  in  sinkitv  below  poverty  into  bcg^ 
gary.  They  were  to  Hve  npon  alms;  the  ooanest  im- 
atiinalile  dn  s^.  the  hardest  fare,  tlie  narrowest  cell,  was 
lo  keej)  them  down  to  the  level  of  the  humblest.  Jtoih 
the  new  orders  differed  in  the  same  manner,  and  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  hiafaichical  faith,  from  the  uhi 
monUdi  institatioaa.  Their  primary  object  waa  not 
the  salvation  of  the  individual  monk,  hut  the  salvation 
of  others  through  him.  Though,  therefore,  their  riUea 
within  their  monasteries  were  strictly  and  severely  mo- 
nastic, bound  by  the  common  vows  of  cluutity,  poverty, 
and  obedience,  aednakm  waa  no  part  of  tbrir  diadpline. 

Their  business  was  abroad  rather  than  at  home;  their 
dwelluig  was  not  like  that  of  the  old  Ik  nediciines,  or 
othcm,  in  uncultivated  swsmps  aii<l  forests  of  the  North, 
on  the  dreaiy  Ap*nwin*%  or  the  exhausted  soil  of  Italy, 
in  arder  to  anbdna  tbrir  bodiea,  and  occupy  tbeb  dan- 
geriMwly  unoccupied  time,  merely  as  a  secondar}'  amsc- 
quence,  to  compel  the  desert  into  fertile  land.  Their 
work  was  among  their  fellow-uu  n.  in  tin-  village,  in 
the  town,  in  the  city,  in  the  market,  even  in  the  camp. 
Uonaade  Chrisdanity  would  no  longer  flee  the  world; 
it  would  subjugate  it,  or  win  it  by  gcMitlc  violence" (Mil- 
man,  L<u.f'hri*tuinttif,  v, "ilW ).  Hut,  Ixing  raoruistic still, 
tills  funii  mI' (  lirisiiauity  l.'u  kid  tlie  vital  elements  of 
evangelical  power,  and  soon  ran  into  fearful  excesses. 
Dominic  himself  personally  took  part  in  the  bloody  cru- 
sade against  the  .\lbigeDses,  which  erelong  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  the  S|>anish  In<iui»ition,  with 
Dominican  friars  as  its  generals  and  chief  inipiisitors. 
See  Inquisition.  The  prctext  in  both  cases  was  the 
conversion  of  heretics,  for  which  confiacationt  toninv, 
and  murder  were  as  releutkas^  q^plicd  to  pnyiag  and 
Bible-reading  Christians  as  to  Jews  and  Hoora.  Thus 
the  world  hail  still  to  wait  long  centuries  before  the 
afHjstolic  idea  of  L'hrlstiau  luiasious  returned  to  the 
Church. 

Y.  Modem  ifiifkNU.— 1.  Bomem  CofAo/tc— Prior  to 
the  close  of  the  ISth  oentoxy,  the  seal  of  the  Chmeb 

of  Kome  hadbf  i  i)  rouscdtoafcrvldM.-iti-  uf  >'Xi  itemrnl 
by  the  reported  succcssea  of  the  miatioiiarics  of  the  uicn- 
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dlrant  onlcre  who  had  foUoMi^i  in  the  train  of  Portu- 
giK-H-  (liscitvcrica  along  the  ti»ast  of  Africa  and  beyond 
tbe  Cape  of  Uood  Hope  to  India.  At  that  penod  the 
New  Wortd  was  diMovmd.  and  the  itnmdcar  of  tbe 

lleldis  thnt  a  ciin'riiiiiMiri'  ^v(T^•  (hk-iii'iI  to  ciim|iifsi 
and  advi'iitiin'  iiiltanti-d  aiit  w  the  zcnl  of  |>nti>a^aii<lism. 
The  i<lra  of  [ilantiqg  the  cram  uiion  ihp  ixlamU  and  con- 
tinenu  of  America  wai  deemed  tulficicnt  to  juatify  if 
not  to  hallow  any  violence  neecaaarv  to  8al]jagate  the 
native  idolritnrs.  Mix-sionftries  .Knilcd  in  cverv  tlfot,  and 
evtTV  hfw  «li>»:iivfry  was  clainic-d  hy  thv  C'liurch  in  the 
luune  of  8omo  Christian  isoviTri^i.  About  the  same 
pefiod  tbe  order  of  the  Jeauits  waa  founded,  which  by 
ite  tapid  inereue  end  dedrive  influence  aoon  rivalled 

all  ;>r('i'<iiin'^  ordrr>,  srndinp  forth  iti  nii'>:iMi;iri(*9  to 
Inili.'i,  t  liiiia,  and  .la|ian.  Sec  ilLsrn^.  i  hus  a  now 
and  oxfitiiifx  im[uil.v  was  givfn  to  ai;i'ni-if«  which  sne- 
oecded  in  planting  Latin  Chriittiaiiity  tUnNiglMHit  re- 
f^ioiia  of  VHdy  greater  extent  than  It  had  ever  beliM« 
occupied. 

No  unprrjudiwil  min>l  can  hwmo  acquainted  with 
the  vavt  extent  of  the  mivinnary  uix-raiions  undertaken 
maintained  by  the  miaMonariea  of  tbe  Church  of 
doriiH;  the  10th,  17th,  IStb,  and  19th  centuriea 
without  acconlin^  to  the  actors  in  them  the  meed  of 
high  admiration  for  their  devotion  and  self-racritice, 
however  he  may  lament  the  di  lVi  i.s  and  errors  of  (he 
^tem  in  connection  with  which  they  acted,  and  the 
low  grade  «f  Christian  life  they  piomnted. 

"  In  the  East,  missions  were  founded  in  Hindustan, 
the  Ea»t  India  L-tlands,  Japan.  China,  Toncjuin,  Abys- 
ainia;  in  America,  the  lmlt'-(  i\  di/4d  miiivi  of  l'<  ru  and 
Mexico  were  converte»l,  and  tlieir  d»-M-en<l:iiils  iiow  t'omi 
the  maaa  of  the  people,  and  the  C'hurcii  of  Kutnc  hat* 
enrolled  two  of  Indian  blood  among  her  canmiizedaaints. 
The  nomadic  tribes  frt»m  I^brador  to  Cape  Horn  were 
visiteil;  many  were  completely  gained,  in  other  i>artt< 
reductions  were  formed,  and  such  as  could  be  |M>n>uadeil 
to  enter  were  inatmcted  alike  in  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  usages  of  dviliied  life.  Cloee  on  these 
discoveries  ean>e  the  religious  feuds  of  the  16th  century, 
tmd  the  dclVclion  of  m  arly  every  priiii"  in  Northern 
£nru|K-  from  the  Homaii  see.  Stale  cbun  Ik  s  were 
forracil  in  many  of  the  German  states,  the  Soandiiiavian 
kingdoms,  Holland,  Eng^aoi,  and  SKOtlamlt  baaed  on 
the  doctrine*  of  Lather  and  Odvin.  This  led  to  a  new 
spiH-ies  of  miftsion:  coUcKea  were  i  -;,'iMi--lird  in  C'atliolic 
countries  for  the  e<lucation  of  iheir  li  Uow-beJievem  in 
the  northern  countries,  and  the  training  of  such  as 
wished  to  enter  the  priesthood }  and  from  tbeae  semina- 
ries mlirionaries  proceeded  to  their  native  ooantry  to 
niini-ter  to  their  brethren,  and  to  pain  back  such  as 
seenie^l  to  rejient  the  late  change.  Many  sufferetl  the 
penalty  of  death;  but  this^  aa  ttsoally  happens,  only 
raised  up  othcn  to  fill  their  plaoeik  FMm  this  periuti 
the  C^thelie  nisaioos  were  either  home  niisrions  for  in- 
Btnictinix  the  i^^nurant  and  neglect«<l  in  Catholic  coun- 
Mries,  or  those  in  which  the  exercise  of  relipiun  is  per- 
mitted (comp.  Nitzacb,  Pnikiitchr  Thtoiugie,  vol.  iii, 
pt.  I);  miasions  in  Protestant  countries  to  supply  clergy 
for  the  Ostholle  portion ;  miariois  among  sehismaties  u> 
reiniitc  them  to  Komc ;  miwion*  to  it.iLrnn  nations 
ThcM;  missions  l>e«"ame  at  last  so  im|>ori;iiit  ,n  ).;ut  of  the 
Church  government  that  (Jregory  XV  >  li-.'l  ■-':!  »  intsti- 
toted  tbe  Congr^ation  de  I^paganda  Fide  [see  Ficut^ 
aoahda],  which  gave  a  new  impalse  to  the  zeal  and 
fervor  of  mi^'sionarie?.  and  all  intere?<ted  in  the  mission- 
ary cause.  'I'lii*  coii;:ri^atioii  or  departnu  nt  couMsted 
of  thirteen  cariliiiaK  two  |irie>t«.  a  n  li^'iou-,  nnd  a  v<'c- 
retary ;  and  to  it  exclusively  waa  comiuitic-d  the  direc- 
tion of  missions  and  Cboreli  matters  in  mission  coun- 
tries. Consiilerable  sums  were  bestowed  by  public  and 
private  muniticcnce  on  this  department,  and  under  Ur- 
ban VlII  a  college,  uKually  t<iyli'<l  the  Urban  College,  or 
the  Propaganda,  was  erected  and  richly  entlowctU  Here 
eandidates  fur  the  priesthood  and  the  missions  arc  rc- 
«MV«d  from  all  qoaitcn  of  tha  globe,  and  a  printing- 


press  issues  devotional  works  in  a  great  nnmlH?r  of  lan- 
guages. Besides  this  colb  ire,  there  soon  ro«e  the  Arme- 
nian CSoUege  at  Venice,  the  Germanic^  Engltah,  lriah» 
and  Seotdi  eoOeges  at  Rome,  the  EngHah  eoDegca  at 

Hheims  and  Doiiay,  the  Iri-li  ;ni  l  Scotrh  at  rnri«i.  rhc 
IrLsli  iH)lleges  at  1/oiivuin  and  \  Hlluitolid,  and  some  oth- 
ers, all  intended  to  tniiti  the  mi'^iionaries  for  their  own 
countries;  and  at  a  later  date  the  Chinese  ooU^e  at 
Naplea  was  founded  in  the  saoae  view,  and  of  late  years 
a  missionarj*  cidlege  has  ariM>n  at  Ihiimcoiidra.  Con- 
vents and  religious  houses  of  various  ordirs  were  abo 
founded  on  the  Continent  for  natives  of  the  l{ritu>h  Isles, 
and  from  these  also  miasionariea  aimtudly  set  out  for  tbe 
misskma  in  the  Bngliift  dorainhinaL  Most  of  these  lat- 
ter have,  however,  since  disappeare<l.  swept  away  hjT 
the  Fn>nch  Involution,  or  tran.-d  rred  lo  England  or  the 
United  States"  (Newcomb,  (\rii:]  inlin  of  MtAfinm.  p. 
299  sq.).  See  Kt^U$k  Hecitv,  xvi.  42rsq.  We  also 
extract  from  Neweonb  a'dctaikd  acooont  of  the  results 
of  these  miasionsry  operations ;  for  still  later  particulars 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  snicks  on  the  several  coun- 
triM  in  litis  Qrelopidifc 

Mtmianari;  Sot-ifiie*.—Thttt  are,  pmperfr  speaking, 
DO  mMouarv  sorteties  in  the  Caiholir  Chorrh  Flmllar  to 
tbo«e  amnnp  rrolertniits.  I  hree  societies,  of  qnlte  rrcent 
origin— Ihe  Sttciety  for  the  t'topairation  of  (ht  Faith,  cra- 
tring  St  l.yon!> -.  the  /^<7«<i/</iim-  SiWcfir,  nt  VicniiH;  and 

the  Stjcirtti  </  Ihr-  Iti.i'i  fl.A'il  -i.  In  Fiaiite— rai^e  fnnds 

by  H  miimIi  «fekl.v  niMlnbtiiion,  wliich  ilie  directors  dia- 
Iributc  to  vnriouc  iniiwiou?,  ns  tliev  think  proper,  but  over 
the  nilsfloiiurle-  uud  etalluns  they  cxercitic  no  conlrtiL 
The  vartuns  niiM^ious  are  oindoclra  entir^  iDdepontait 
of  this  aid,  reiving,  in  defanlt  of  it,  *m  ouer  rsonaieae. 
The  last4lMnsa  HKiety  is  made  np  of  ehUdrcB,  snd  has  n 
speclnl  ohieet,  the  raising  of  money  to  aave  and  haptiae 
children  cipofed  lo  death  by  their  nnnatnral  parents  in 
t'hiiin  and  Auiiam.  Besi(1e*^'  Ilie  aid  ttuis  ^'ivcu,  pome 
nii«.»ioiiH  have  funds  e^lablihlied  Ix'fore  ilie  jirv«-ui  ccu- 
ttif  v,  l(<rnieilv  Freitdi,  Sj.aiiihli,  uud  l'ortu>:ueM"  Uii*. 
i  >ioii;iriif  rtvei\e([  n  ie;,'lil;o  hlll-'Clni  fri>in  llie  vernnifut. 
Tlif  j.'ie;it  mill's  of  Ilic  nii'^'ii'ii'  at  jin  -•■iil  -au-  individual 
efforts,  supported  by  the  t.k»\  uud  ^ilCl^tict9  of  the  bisl)i>p4 
and  clergy  employed  on  them. 

II.  Uwtiptt.—  ihK  amonui  ralred  In  ises  by  tbe  Sodety 
for  the  Propagation  of  tbe  Faith  was  tMO,OQO :  Iv  the  So* 
cietr  or  the  Holy  Childhood,  $1 17,000 ;  total,  %\jmjm. 

"Hi.  Mi—rnmary  StatitmM,—A.  Edbovs.— 1.  Among  tbe 
i'roie«tniit  Mates  of  Knrope,  the  ooly  Cunutnes  whei  e  tbe 
t  'atholir  C  liUM  li  i«  ctlll  M  iiieie  ndrsUin  are  Dennmrk.  Nor- 
wiiy,  mi  l  >\\et!i  ii.  II'  ir  llir  number  orCatliolic-  it  ry 
(>intill,  niid  no  detaile  atv  published,  as  many  »e\ere  ciMi 
penalties  are  still  enforced  acaiuat  nieinbeis,  uu<\  e>p«- 
cinlly  converts  of  the  ttoman  Ctinrch.  1  he  whule  number 
does  not  probably  exceed  IflO.twO. 

"%  Turkey.— Tm  United  Anucuiaus  baveaa  arcbbialiop 
at  CoDsiaailoopte :  the  Latins^  several  blahona  and  vicaas 
apu«tollc :  the  distinct  mlsaiuus  are  ib<<M  of  tbe  Praneis- 
cans  in  Moldavia,  Jesuits  iu  Ilerzegovine,  snd  Lacarlsts 
at  Constautinttple  and  Salonica— the  latter  atded  lo  tbetr 
tabors  bv  the  Stetsrs  of  Cbaritjr.  'i'be  whole  number  of 
Latin  ctirit-tians  Is  estfatalsd St  <1S,0W, and  Is coBfttsatly 

on  tbe  iiirrease. 

lif'ct.—Xn  this  kinj^'di  m  ilierc  arc  conftant  acc<^ 
sioiis  lu  the  Latin  and  Uniied  Ciieek  ihurctie?^,  e--i>et:uilly 
at  Athens,  I'irn'iis,  I'ntras.  Niiupiiu,  Nuvanno  ana  llen*- 
clia.  There  arc  In  tld"  kingdom  and  the  lonluu  repabiic 
fltmrishiBC  aidsalone  of  tbe  CsMMhloa  and 

**B.  Asu.— 1.  Tttrktit  fit  itito— Tbe  Tn 
had  ndM-lonn  In  the  Il<dy  Land  since  ibe  < 
im  n-  or  lei's  lutive  at  limes,  arc  now  pushed  wtlh'd 
Tl:e  Jesuits  have  since  their  ori^dn  had  missions  anuiTg 
the  Kni'tern  C'lirisiluns,  won  iininy  biuk  lu  Home,  eslab- 
lisiied  ^chool^,  and  raided  tlie  Mandard  of  clerical  iu- 
^lnn.•tion.  At  AiitiiKh  tiieie  aie  Maionite,  United  Ureek. 
ami  Syrian  putilaidi-,  niul  eln?w!ieie  an  Aimcnlau  and 
n  (.'Inildivnii  pat t iarcli,  all  in  rornniiiiiH  i;  wi!h  li.^nn-;  and 
the  number  of  Chtietians  u  ho  ackuuwled^  the  supiemacj 
of  Pius  IX  la  about  a  million. 

"t.Prrtia  In  ihlseunniry  IberelsaBriSSiOBdiNMai 

hv  tbe  Lazarists  and  protected  by  Praooe,  as  well  ss  a 
United  Armenlsn  (Minrch  well  eatabllshed  and  tolerated. 

"B.  India.— "Xhf  Ilind.'i  mission  dslrs  back  to  the  con- 
quest of  (joa  by  tlie  ^oI^^;,•^le^e  in  IMo,  and  was  a:  t.fl 
CondU'  ted  by  the  ^"^ancl^caus,  LKmUutcan?,  and  zcaiou* 
secular  |.rie-is.  lis  proirress  was,  however,  slow,  till  (he 
arrival  of  Knineis  Xavfer  In  K%4'i,  By  hi?  IjilHirs,  and 
those  '  'Ji'  r  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Je>n>-,  nunii'e:* 
wens  coiiMTied  tin  the  Fishery  Cua«i,  tbe  island*  of  Ma- 
nar  and  Ceyloo,  and  Travaocore,  while  tbe  former  mW* 
sinnariea  renewed  tbeir  efforts  in  otbcr  parts,  and  gained 
to  Rome  all  tbe  Chaldaic  CbriatJana  who  bad  faUea  tnio 
Kestorlaulsm.  The  Jesuit  mlaeliiD  Is,  however,  the  i 
celebrated,  andt  after  Xavlsr,  owed  lu  cfalsf  j 
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Robert  de  Noblll,  nephew  to  pope  Marcellns  IT,  who  orig- 
inated ihc  plan  of  DAvin;;  initwloimrk--  for  c.kIi  rn.-tf, 
aditpting  ttu-  life  of  each,  lie  him!»elf  Ih-  rur'  i  liniluiiiii- 
rnmitet-i.  'J'he  lilejwil  Jubli  de  Hrilo  coi  vt-rti-ii  itio  .M;ir;i- 
vu-* :  A<iiuvivn,  iit  Dellii.  w.m  Akl>;u'  to  the  t  'tn  re- 
liifSon  ;  jiud  <ioets  traverwd  Thil)et  «ud  Tiirfary  to  I'eklii. 
Tjic»«  nii*!>i<>D8  were  nffecfed  l)y  the  overthrow  of  the 
I't'iauj^ne-e  <ii)d  Preach  mtwer  in  India,  by  the  pertccii- 
tliMi'ti?  the  Uanw,  by  ttie  atopolw  tm  In  tlM  Matabar  rilML 
by  tbe  sniiprcMlon  of  tb«  Jeaaitt,  aikd  by  the  trnnblea  or 
the  Fffiieh  K«- volution.  A  large  iinniher  of  converts  had. 
h  owever,  been  made,  niid  their  deacendantu  remnliied 
bSthritl.  During  the  Dutch  rule  In  Ccvlon,  ("iith<)llclty 
wa.<  innintitlned  there  by  the  latxtrM  of  the  Portupicfi' 
OratorinuM.  All  IJ>ndui>tHn  ia  nnw  divided  iuio  vicariti(ci< 
•poHttdir  for  EiirojM-an  and  native  t'hii.xiiiini-,  the  ni<i.«t 
ejHenflve  Ulnd.'i  luli's'loim  l>eiii;;  thurc  of  M  uliiri.  coii- 
diicte<l  Ijy  the  JesiiitK :  of  Mycore,  coudiU'ted  Sy  i  li.-  l)rle-t^ 
f'(  the  Furcigu  MiMlon:* :  and  of  Ccvlun,  by  the  pi  ic-t»  of 
the  Orator/— all  of  which  ar«  rapidly  (smtoff  tb«  ground 
lu*t  in  darker  daya.  Hiodoatan  oontaliia  IB  vfeariate*,  Itf 
biithop*,  a  Inr^e  number  ofprleata,  inclndltiK  sno  uatlvo 
clergy nieu,  and  nearly  4.000,<KM  of  Latin  and  Chaldee 
ChrUtiancL  Ceylon  cuntnins  2  vicariate*,  3  bishops,  nnd 
lflO,0«M>  Catholic-'. 

"4.  FnrthiT  /<i..')fl.  — The  T'lnqnin  nii??lon  was  fonndeil 
by  the  Je«ii;t  .Mrx;mi!or  HIiuiIoh,  who  latxned  in  th  it 
from  atuHU  \\'-:\  t'>  \<A>,  -md  t,Mt!iered  a  Chiircli  nT  fJi.i-iKi 
Chriiniiiiip.  Driven  ni  la-t  fiom  liie  country,  he  oriirinated 
at  Paris  the  i<eminary  of  the  Foreign  Mi.-'i'loni',  founded 
in  Icas.  and  indaced  the  Holy  See  to  appoint  bisbops  u> 
Tuuqnio.  Since  then  tbe  priei<t«  of  the  Foreign  Mianious 
bare  bad  the  chief  direction  of  the  miwUni  in  Annam  nnd 
the  neighboring  province  of  Su-Tchncii,  in  China.  The 
Jeaaita  alao  couiiuned  their  miMilon,  and  by  the  labor*  of 
both  raany  native  cler>;y  were  formed.  The  Cochin  China 
mixtion  was  founded  Jiliont  the  same  time  l>v  K.  lio-^.-i, 
and  pa'i-ed  also  to  the  Forei'.;ii  Mi^^ionK.  Ilotli  rlmri  !ie'< 
have  uuderjjone  terrible  iHT»eenti"!if,  oven  of  lad-  ycai^, 
under  the  en)|>eror  .Mii  h-Menli,  luit  li.iie  ^Ir•:l<liiy  In- 
creased. Tonuaiu  contMus  6  vicariate:*  apoctoile,  ^ov- 
crned  by  IS  bi»hop«.  One  of  tbera  vicariates  in  ttMT  con- 
tained 10  Knropean  and  91  natlx'e  prieata,  •iiH  catechiata, 
aod  aboat  900,000  Christiana.  Another,  9  blfhopa,  •  Bn* 
ropaan  and  43  native  prlaatt,  00  catechiata,  and  1V,0M 
Christians.  Cochin  ChinaennulnaSirkairlataa  auoatollc^ 
all  directed  br  clerTv  of  the  Bemlnary  of  tha  Porngn  MIe* 
fi«m*  an<l  native  priest>. 

".Siom,  Iai'm,  anil  ("(i»»fci«(tVi.  Tlie«e  miwions  arc  al^o 
diret-te<l  liy  the  priests  of  iln-  K.i'e-;;n  .Mi^fion*  and  nalive 
cler.nrtnen.  They  have  l>i  e:i  -ubiei  tod  to  repe.iled  i>ei>e- 
coli  Ml",  l>nt  are  now  at  peace.  Ava,  IVt;ii,  and  Malacca 
•re  ricartater,  with  %  blahopn  and  uboat  IO.cnn)  (  atholicK. 

"O.  CUiia.— Tb«  Chinese  mlsMou  was  attempted  in  tbe 
l$th  ceotniy  bf  Jobs  de  MoMteowvUMk  wbo  Amadad  • 
netropolitan  aaa  at  Pekta,  which  »nbtwt«d  fir  tmt  a 
century.  Xavler  attempted  to  rentore  It  in  Ififtif.  but  died 
Hear  Canton.  After  heversl  oilier  attcmpl!«,  the  Je."tiits 
RuiT^ieri  and  Pa/io  foiiniled  a  inli-sion,  whirb,  under  the 
ffrcat  Matthew  Iticr.l  (li'^t  l(3lo\  ohtntnert  a  permanent 
fooling  in  the  empire.  Tlie  early  Jejuiix  ndnpted  the 
dress  of  literati,  nnd  tliu«  M.-cured  the  e.-teem  of  the  eni- 
ueron»,  and  w.tiiUl  [(rotmbly  have  ;;ainc(l  ihein  to  (  hri-t 
out  for  Ilie  Tart  ir  -ion.  Af'er  that  ch!iii>;e  perferu- 
tiuns  t^ijau,  and  ^  diHerencca  nniee  between  the  Jesuits 
uti  tbe  OM  aMi^  uaA  (h«  ItontoleaiM  In  Fofcieu  and  the 
prieata  of  Vbralgn  Mtwfona  in  fkiebaen  on  tba  other,  aa 
to  the  nae  of  certain  ceremonies,  thehc  dissensions  form* 
ed  n  pretext  for  very  severe  eiiicis.  For  many  years  the 
blood  of  tbe  Chinese  Chriptian«  nud  their  miaslonnries 
flowed  in  torrents.  At  present  the  Ctuirch  enjoys  jieace, 
alth')n:;h  the  iDsurgents  are  de  idedly  liustTe  lo'ilie  Chi- 
nese Catholics,  and  treat  them  witli  /r.  it  «eviTiry. 
Amoo:;  the  celehrated  Chine^c  misyioiiaiies  may  he 
named  Hi'.ci,  .sf  hall,  and  Verl)ie-l,  niatheinaticiau". ;  Mn- 
riu,  au  American,  who  attempted  a  mission  in  l.V>6; 
pax,  a  native  Chinese  priest  and  bishop :  Denis  de  la  Crutc, 
aaoithcr  Chinese,  who  died  at  Carthagena,  in  South  Amer- 
kst  tCaTarreUa^  Ainlot,  Sana,  Perboyra,  a  raeaot  maitrr. 
Tba  vnpprearion  of  the  Jesuiu  and  the  French  Reroio- 
llon  eeni>nsiy  affected  these  mlaslon*  by  cnttint;  oft  a  f<np- 
ply  of  learned  and  advenlurona  mission.iric*.  ^«!n^e  ilie 
icatoration  of  pence  In  Enro|)e,  nnd  e-iiecially  ■•inre  the 
«Hab!i-tinierit  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Val'.h,  the  mi«-ion  has  r«^rovcred  mach  of  !f,«  foiiner  cx- 
tanr.  At  the  pre«ent  time  China  comniu-.  l.%  -ce*  or  vi- 
cariate^, 10  bishop',  m  Ktiropeati  nnd  l.^^  native  pile^ti', 
many  convents  and  li.>nse«  of  relii.'i<'iiH  W'lrni'n,  ami  a 
popalaUon  of  40t»,000  catholics.  The  u-reai  ma^s  of  the 
Old  Jcntt  miMloua  are  directed  by  the  French  Ijiaariatot 
dM  mlwkiBa  fai  Snebnen,  Tonnnn,  t^nn  vchoo,  and  Laao. 
looff,  by  the  priesta  of  the  Foreign  .MiBsions:  thoiie  In 
Chaaai,  Chen!>i,  and  Ilonaauui;,  l)y  Italian  FrauciscaD!< ; 
tb<j««  in  Fokien  hy  gpnulsb  Domiulcana;  and  tboae  io 
Chantong  nnd  Klangnaa  by  FMoch  JaanlU,  who  ham 
recently  returned. 

C.r^/;.— Christianity  wa«  introilnrcil  here  from  Chi- 
na alioui  KviJ,  and  has  since urown  amid  |.e--<  >  ution  lif  the 
severest  kind.  Tin-  history  of  '.tie  I'orcati  Churrli  \<  wtv- 
tca  is  blood.   Iler  ilr»i  neophyte  was  a  martyr;  her  flrin 


1  Chinese  apostle,  a  martyr;  her  first  native  prIeKl,  a  mar- 
tyr; her  rtrsi  European  mi-slonarles,  all  martyrs.  The 
iraniber  of  Cuthollcit  is  uhoiii  I'.'.iMt,  <iirected  by  a  l)lfhop, 
.'  Kiin>)fenn  priaats,  if  •till  olive,  and  tome  native  cleno^. 
I'tii^  mi^kiou  la  Intmaied  to  the  fcanloary  of  tbe  Foreign 

.M  !'~i'ai-. 

'■;  rur^an/.— This  I*  a  Ln«ar1«t  micflon,  directed 

by  n  ijinhop,  3  Euiopean  and  lu  nnlive  prie«ts,  a  collitge 
aealnanr,  a  aehuola^  and  MOO  Cbrbiiana. 

mtntehfrta.  —  A  miaaioB  auder  th«  iirlcrta  of  the 

!  Forel^'ii  Mi.«elons,  with  a  biahop  and  Mime  European  cler- 
gymen. 

I  "!<.  'r/.i7«?.— Millions  were  attempted  here  in  the  18lh 
and  14t!i  <  fntnr;es  hy  Hyacinth  of  Poland,  and  Oderic  of 
Fruiii :  in  itie  ITtli  <  entmy  hy  the  Jesuils  and  CHpnrlilni" : 
but  iu  the  interval  Uii  idir.-ni  liaii  ^'rown  up  uud  expclleil 
all  but  the  traces  of  Cliri?<tiiUli!y.  Tlie  nii««ion  w.m  re- 
stored ill  IMO  by  the  I.azarist^  "Hlir  and  (ialu  t.  uitier» 
I  have  followed,  aiid  a  bishop  ha-t  lately  beuu  appointed. 

"Aut/mMa/alamfA—MlMiona  exist  on  aome  of  lbo»e«f 
aoclaut  date,  bnt  tba  data  are  not  very  Aill  or  recent. 

"  lA.  Japan. — Christlialty  waa  Inlradnced  into  this  em- 
pire In  1M9  by  Franda  Zavfar,  wbo  bad  cmverted  a  Jap- 
anese at  Oon.  Dnrinc  a  stay  of  two  years  he  vifited  sev- 
eral kin);domi<,  and  founded  minvions,  which  he  confided 
to  zenlou*  priest"  of  hin  order.  The  faitli  spread  rapidly. 
In  l.'i'ri  tln>  prill'  <•  ofOmaia,  and  soon  afier  the  liinj,'*  of 
Hiiii'_'o  and  .\rinia,  end)r  if  t  d  <  "h'i"!  ianlty.  and  hent  a 
••l>!enilid  eml)iis.«y  to  pope  (;ie:.'.irv  .\II|.  .-"iHin  after  Tay- 
cosoinn,  a  powerful  general,  u.^urped  the  throuv,  und  lu 
laso  issued  a  law  NffaiitBt  Cbrlatiaulty,  wblcb  bia  iirede- 
ccsNor,  Nabaoanga,  had  Kreatly  farored.  The  uamlier  of 
Christiana  increased  with  tba  peraecntloo.  and  In  1088 
they  roae  In  arms  In  Arimn,  bnt  were  cmsned  br  Dutch 
aid.  Since  then  the  faith  hn»  been  almost  entirely  exiln- 
gniibed.  The  number  of  Christians  put  to  death  has 
iieen  cHtimnted  at  ne.irly  two  miilionf,  and  the  annals  of 
the  .le-iiii-,  Kr.inr  isiaii*',  nnd  Dominicans  are  lllled  with 
iDirrulive-  "f  the  cli  ath"  of  ineinhei!-  of  their  orders  in  .Ja- 
lian.  Besi<le«  Xa\ie<.  tlie  ".''e.ile-t  iiiissi.inniies  were  Va- 
liciiani,  father  .John  Kaptict.  a  .'^panixh  Franci^'cun,  Philip 
of  Jcsns,  a  Mexican  Franciscan,  both  cmcifled  at  Naga* 
aald,  father  Charles  .-^piiiola,  etc  The  last  Cntholie  prnat 
who  ontared  Japan  waa  M.  t^ottL  who  In  1709  foond 
meann  to  bud,  bnt  he  was  never  again  heard  oC  Witlkin 
n  finr  yearn  mat  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  for- 
aalUm  Chrisilans  still  sa'd  to  exist  in  Ja|Nin  ;  and  a  bislH 
op  nppointed  to  the  mission  has  already  founded  stations 
on  the  Lew-Chew  Islands. 

"('.  AritifA. — 1.  ('•inift). — The  earliest  ml^slonn  were 
iln.se  of  (_'oii;,"«,  hi'i^'iiii  liy  till'  Doiiih.ir.in-,  Fraiicincans, 
and  .le.snits.  From  l.'iiHt  to  alioui  If-fio  the  siicie*!!  wn.« 
great :  the  king  nnd  many  of  his  people  were  converted, 
nalive  priests  ordained,  and  one  ruiaed  to  the  episcopacy. 
CallMUmy  dwerfahnd  ttaera  fbr  num  yenra,  bnt  inaenel* 
dadfned  Ibr  want  of  prieeta.  The  CenneHtea  eatatv 
llslied  missicms  in  Guinea,  the  Jesuits  In  Angola  and  I/'- 
ango  :  and  on  these  chlelly  the  Catholics  of  Congo  de- 
IHMided  MS  late  as  1«*2.  In'lft42  the  Capuchins  under|(K>k 
the  mission,  headed  l>y  Fray  Fraiici'-eo  de  Pan)))eluiin, 
once  a  niililnry  offlrpr  of  liigh  rank.  This  inidy  and  their 
sue*  i  ssi,rr<  continued  the  mission  till  about  ITisi,  when 
CistcriMaim  took  their  place  Ai)oat  the  middle  of  the 
la-t  centnry  the  priestu  of  the  Foreign  MiR^ions  estal>- 
lished  stations  iu  Loango,  and  convuited  many.  These 
n>ts»ions  still  exist  in  several  parts. 

"S.  /tartar]/.  — Missions  have  from  the  earliest  times 
been  eoadneted  there  by  Franciscans,  UominleamwTrlBi- 
tarlana,  and  Merredarians :  still  later  by  the  Jeenlla  and 
I^ajtarists.  The  nnml»er  of  Christians  Is,  however^  nttj 
small,  and  the  clergv  do  not  number  a  score, 

"3,  /•.'j/rr/if.  — The  Latin  nii!«"ion  there  i-<  due  chieflv  to 
the  .Tesnil«,  of  uhnin  father  SIcnrd  wa^  tiic  leader.  Many 
(  opts  were  n'l'.alied  l«»  the  Latiu  Church,  and  are  now  di- 
re: ted  hy  Ur  arlst  nlMioiMUtoa,  aided  by  bruthera  of  the 

Christian  School. 

"4.  AbyminSa,—Th9  Portugneae, aboat  1880; attempted 
to  couveri  tbe  scbisroatics  of  Abyaslnia,  and  revive  mo- 
rality and  lonralDb  bat  the  eStirta  and  tbe  aeal  of  the  Jes- 
nlu  fblled;  the  mistlonartea  were  exclnded,  after  a  kmg 
persecution.  In  the  misalon  was  revlrad  Iw  the  Laa- 
arists,  and  a  bUhop  appointed,  while  the  Oalla  omntry 
wa*  allotted  to  the  CapiirhinH  in  IMfi. 

".'>.  .W(iWnrm»^ir. -The  tlr-t  nii!*.si'inH  .irnon^'  tlie  .Mala- 
ira^le-i  WHS  begun  by  the  1. 1/  iri«t«  in  If.+s,  ami  couliiiued 
till  10T4,  when  lyonlsXIV  forliaiie  French  ve-»e|sto  stop  at 
the  ii-lnud.  The  mission  wa-  levived  In  |s::7  hy  .Mr.  Dal- 
mond,  wh'i  founded  thi'  -tation  of  N^'s^ihe  in  tsiio.  8lnce 
ls4&  litis  mission  has  been  cuntlded  to  the  Jesuits,  wbo 

^*d.  Ofjhr?6rti^!3SiiJom  have  been  finrnded  at  dtilbr* 

ent  spou  on  the  eastern  and  western  coast,  which  have 
been  discontinued,  or  are  not  yet  (Irmly  e-tablli-hcd.  That 
of  Guinea  Is  the  most  thriving.  A  bishop  wnf  a!  Ilrsi  s,.. 
lected  for  It  from  anion'^  the  Catholic  clergy  In  tile  I  nilr  1 
Siate<< :  hut  on  the  failure  of  h!.«  health  the  mlMlou  was 
transferred  to  the  .><oclety  of  th<'  Sncred  Hoarta  Of  Jaaita 
.■md  Mary,  who  still  ndininisier  It. 

'• OnKANie  v. — The  rtrst  Catholic  mission  in  Ocearii'-n 
was  that  of  Mesera.  Bacbelot,  Armond,  and  sfburt.  of  the 
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•Ctongregation  of  the  Sacrpid  Hearts  of  Jemw  and  Mary,' 
at  tho  Sandwich  lalaDde.  They  began  ll  in  l*--'!;.  inul  en- 
tluued  It  till  th«lr  expnUlon  by  thn  K'tivonniii  tii  in  KiJ. 
Ill  the  followlngyenr  vIcamanoHtitlic  were  npiMiiuH  il,  nnd 
inUi'iniis  be^'iui  lit  (Janibier,  1  ahiti,  and.  for  a  hi  tdinl  Iliiic, 
01  the  Sandwich  Ixlaud-'.  TIh^m-  ini»«hiiiK  nn-  chiofly  di- 
rected by  i)rlcmf  of  the  Socieiy  uf  I'n  ijry  iiml  Hi.'  .Miirii>l«. 
Other  HtMtlona  were  becuu  In  New  Zealand,  at  Futuua,  in 
the  Marqaeaas,  Nuk.ibwa,  aud  elacwbarBi  TlMie  mla- 
aiooB  extended  ao  rapidly  that  tervnl  new ricftriltm  were 
ftinned:  and,  in  apil«  of  naicyrdom,  dlaeaae,  and  ablp- 
wivck,  they  are  Mill  advaadni;.  Oceanica  now  eoBtaltin 
8  bk>hi>m,  to  vicariates,  and  SHH)  mH-'ionarifHi. 

"  t'.  Amkbio*. — 1.  SpanUh  JIi«*I"im.— Miw>ioii«  were  Cf- 
tabli-he<l  in  all  SpnaUh  America,  nn< I  ltimi  uninln  n*  were 
converted,  e^pecfnllj  In  Mexico  Bn<l  Ti  rii,  wiu  re  ilu'ir  ilu- 
^cciul.iiits  nrc  Ktill  the  majority,  niin^jlca  wjiti  tin-  >|i!in- 
jell  r  !■  f.  Kveii  In  Cuba  tlu'  S(i.iiii.-.ii  l>l.><)d  i«  nuii  h  m;  ved 
wlih  Iik1I:iii  bUHul.  The  nli^^ioIlI^  umonK  tho  wild  iribei! 
were  of  n  different  character.  The  moat  celebrated  are 
those  of  the  Je»niu  in  Fara^^nay  and  CalUbrnia,  the  ml»- 
■ioua  aiiMMig  the  Moxoa  and  Ahlponea  in  Chili  and  New 
Qranada.  Few  oftbeee  are  now  properly  miaaloaa,  and 
they  are  matter  for  a  hiatory  rather  than  a  gaiettocr. 

"3. 1'ortumitae  J/uurioiM.— The  niia^iouo  of  Uraxll  were 
chiefly  conanclcd  by  Purinmic»e  Jemaitv,  who  conrertetl 
acveDil  trlbef,  although  their  number*  were  dliiiiiilched 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  havages'  on  hind  and  plralcf  at  «fa. 
Several  of  the.vi'  hil-'mi'Iis  l<nlmi^t,  bin  i!<'tnil»  nra  BOt 
eaitily  nccvKjiibU'  a*  to  their  munlwrH  and  extent, 

I'nUfii  si<it(»  ami  f  (i/ki'/h.— The  early  Catholic  mi*- 
tlon«  in  New  Mexico.  Florida,  and  California  were  Span- 
tab.  The  nativea  of  New  Mexico  were  oonmiedt  and, 
heinff  now  Christiana,  are  not  considered  a  mlMlon.  In 
Fluridn,  while  n  8pani»h  province,  the  Indlunn  wore  con- 
verted by  Fraiicl«c«n«,  and  furnied  vlllagef  on  tho  Anala- 
chicla  ntiil  nnmiul  ihe  city  of  St.  Ant'Ufliiic.  The  Ens- 
li^h  drove  lUe>o  lii(li:in»  from  their  villaKef,  and  their  de- 
prciulniil",  ii"\v  c.iiled  !>einlnole»',  or  wiiiidereri",  have  Io^t 
a'.i  !r:uin  nf  fhri-lianity.  The  L "pjier  C'liiifo:  uiii  iiii««iinii« 
wen-  r  oiuliii  ted  by  Frn'nclBcnnd,  and  till  a  recent  period 
were  In  ii  very  flonrinhlng  ntnle,  but  are  now  <le«trnved. 
The  Canada  mlsaioint  were  be^un  by  French  Jc»uiij^,  in 
Nora  Scotia  and  Mnine,  about  MIS.  Tha  BaeoUacu  fol- 
lowed, soecaeded  again  bv  the  Jeentta.  Thla  nfislon  con- 
verted the  Abenaqnla  of  Maine,  now  fonninK  two  Ttliagea 
in  the  atala  of  Maine  and  two  in  Canada:  the  Ilorone  of 
Upper  Canada,  a  part  of  whom  are  Cutholir^.  are  »till  at 
Lorette,  near  tiueoec ;  n  p  irt  i-f  tUe  Irofiu  ii!.,  or  Five  No- 
tiona,  who  form  the  three  C  uhnllr  vllliiu'et  at  C.iu>;linn- 
waga,  St.  Reirir.  ami  Itie  I,;(ki'  <'l  llir'  Two  MufintaniH  ;  the 
AlgonqnSiir,  Willi  flirm  u  nUMjinn  vill:it,'e  with  the  last- 
nanir<l  band  of  Iroquois;  the  Mii  tinux  of  Nova  Scotia, 
BOW  attended  by  the  aecnlar  clergy ;  the  MontngnaU<,  at 
(niicuiiiitni  ntid  Red  River,  under  a  Mshop  and  mlMlona- 
rlea;  the  Oltawaa  of  Lake  Snperior,  who,  with  the  OJib* 
Waa  and  Menomoneett,  are  now  under  the  rare  of  Cana- 
dlaa  clergy  on  the  north,  and  on  the  Mutih  of  bishop  Ba- 
nga,  a  phllologiNt,  whose  UlenU  have  been  at  knowledged 
by  the  government :  the  Illinois  and  MlamiB,  who^e  de- 
scendants are  now  on  Indian  Territory  niul  in  Loul^i^na  ; 
tiM  Arknnfa.x,  whn#f  descendants,  und' r  ilic  imine  of  Kap- 
pas, are  ntso  there.  The  Catholics  of  M.irv iiiiul  tx'i.'au  nii-- 
slonn  lunoni;  (In-  lu-i.-liliMi  iiiy;  iriben,  bnt  n  itic  lunl  nll-^ioll 
have  lonir  wince  dlMjiiieared.  Since  the  KevoUulon  ami 
the  f><tabll!>hinent  of  u  Catholic  hierarchy  In  the  United 
States,  altenliou  baa  been  gradually  turned  to  the  Indian 
miaaloaa  it  vlcarlataa  are  devoted  to  them  alone.  That 
of  Upper  Mleblxan  contains  1  blahnp,  6  priests,  6  srhools, 
and  n  large  nnmbcr  of  Catholic  Ottawas  and  OJIbwas: 
that  of  Iiidiau  terrltorv  has  a  bUhop,  8  clergymen,  4 
sch<H)l^  B30n  Catholics  cif  the  Pottawotamies,  lHnire#,  Mi- 
amiii,  Illluois,  KaniMis,  and  Kaupns.  Besides  the^e.  there 
are  In  the  diix-e«e  of  MilwauKee  a  Menornotiec  and  an 
Ojihwa  inisj-lon  :  in  that  of  St.  I'aiil  M,  Minnesota,  a  Sioux, 
a  \Vlniu'tint;o,  mid  3  Ojibwa  In^'^^ioIlI« ;  and  In  Oregon 
tilt  :i  irc  mi— Ions  among  the  Waskos,  Cayosoa,  Pointed 
ileunx,  and  Flutheads— the  Indian  Cathollca  oflhe  terri- 
toiTBambartnf  SMO.  Beaidaa  (baae,  a  few  hundred  con- 
wned  Indiana  are  to  be  Ibond  In  Caliromia. 

"This  U  an  ootllnc  of  the  wldely^extended  and  mnch- 
diversifled  Catholic  missions.  As'  to  their  hictory.  the 
work  i>f  llenrioii,  llTtK^rf  (ienrrale  Ofn  MinxmuM  i'nthi- 
liqufn;  Wittmaiin,  !>>■  U'  rrltrhkeit^n  lirr  Kiirhr  m  ihi  ru 
Miiwinnrn  (AnL'"l>i>rg,  IMl)  ;  Mar^hilll.  .Vii»i';/i«,  K'imnn 
Catholic  rind  Pr'ite«'ant  (I.ond.  IW.) ;  and  ttie  annnK  of 
the  Society  for  tlie  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  will  five  n 
general  idea:  but  the  source)*  are  the  accounts  of  the  va- 
rionx  religious  bodies  engaged  on  Ihe  several  missions, 
volnminoos  works  which  woald  alone  form  a  library." 
See  also  Wetier  n.  Welte.  JT^Am.f'iertten,  t11,  13T  sq. : 
(Re^ensburg)  Iti-nl-Enrykloj'        v.d.  Lt,  •>.  v. 

2.  The  Crcfk  Churrh, — Movements  have  nceiilly  oc- 
curred in  Russia,  the  principal  atno^Nld  and  promoter 
of  the  Greek  Chnich,  indicating  some  ali^  devdop- 
mcnt  of  the  modem  miaaionary  spirit. 

.\  llii'^-i.in  llible  Society  has  been  nr^janizeil  at  .St. 
Petersburg,  with  the  aanction  of  tho  emperor  Alexander. 
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pre>>'-d  l>y  the  empenjr  Nicliolas. 

The  ]:u.s!<iaii  government  has  also  or^janixed  the  c*- 
j  ubltsbment  of  a  nuMonaiy  aociety  for  the  i|Mt«ad  of 
the  Orthodox  icUgion  amoni;  the  heathen  MuMifaMB 

I  and  BuddhiM-s  witliiii  it*  ttrritorj-.    The  opcratiorvs  of 
the  society  have  primary  reference  to  the  roiivir>ion  of 
the  pagan  tribes  of  the  Altai  and  Trans- lialkan  c«>uif 
try,  the  Caucaaua  being  aaaigned  to  another  aociety  of 
the  aame  kfaid.  The  fbtlowiiif  la  as  aeooont  of  the  iD- 
aufjiiralion  of  the  miasionarj'  society  lirst  nfeirnl  to: 
•■III  l^Tu  the  (iriTk  Church  of  Ru.'vMa  organized  aii  in- 
stitution called  '  The  Orthodox  Society  on  iM-hiilf  of 
j  Mimiona,'  the  object  of  which  waa  ttie  convenioa  of 
I  the  DMhChriatiana  of  all  parts  of  the  Btiwian  CB|di« 
!  except  tlte  Caucasian  and  Trans-Catica!>ian  provinces 
alreaily  provided  for,  and  both  the  spiritual  rditicatioa 
andMM  ill  ;id\ .iiu  I  tin  lit  of  the  coiiveris  thn»  made.  Tlie 
society  was  inaugurated  at  Moscow  umler  the  presi- 
dency of  Innoecnt,  metropolitan  of  that  city,  and  thcM- 
fore  known  as 'the  A|>o»tle  of  Kamtrbatka.'  Liturgy 
and  Tt  Drum  were  {K-rformed,  and  a  sermon  preached 
in  the  cathcnlral  UTorc  a  i  rowdid  toiigregatioii,  among 
whom  were  i>re>eiii  tlic  gi>v»  nior-general  of  the  pn»v- 
incc  and  others  of  the  highest  officials,  although  the 
,  aolemuily  had  no  official  character.    The  society  ia 
'  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Itusstan  empreas.  and 
tlie  ultitnale  control  of  the  holy  .«yiMi'l.    Tin  j  r.  -Mi  ni  i* 
the  metrojNiliian  of  Moscow,  and  the  ooeiet*  't>  allair^  ure 
<  adniini.i(erod  by  a  council  at  that  plaec.    Commit  t<^ 
are  also  to  be  formed  in  eveijrcttx  tuider  the  local  biab- 
op.   The  aociety  is  annually  to  obMfva  the  day  of  Sta. 
Cyril  and  Mt  tli<Miiii«.  ^Iny  11  (0.8i>)>   Any  pcnmii  .-ol- 
scribing  at  U  aM  three  roubles  majT  be  a  meinlM r  i-f  the 
;  aociety.   lt»  cuuncil  possesseaibemeatfae  president,  twv 
!  vioe^fnaiilents,  chosen  for  two  yeai%  one  hy  the  picae- 
I  dent  flrora  hia  coadjutor  bishops,  and  one  hjr  the  nem- 
I  bers  of  (1.1  VK  ii  ly  Innn  tlir  laity.    Oflhc  twelve  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  four  are  bieunially  nominated  by  the 
;  president,  and  the  rest  by  the  BMUibeia  of  the  aociety 
at  a  gennal  neeting.'* 
8.  PnOutmit  MMim.—(\.)  Br  ginning  ami  (rnnArirf 

DfrfJopment. — The  IGth  eeiitiirv  covt  red  tlie  period  of 
the  great  Reformation,  in  » Itii  h,  by  M-veronce  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  an  effort  was  made  to  esra|>e  from  I 
acctunulatcd  cnon  and  abuws  of  mora  than  leo 
riea,  and  to  wNhWA  Chriattantty  on  a  Scriptnal  I 
Si  e  Rki-oilmation.  On  the  pan  of  iheBefoniieni»Ul 
for  A  long  lime  a  fctniggle  lor  e.\iMence,  and  the  first 
and  everyw  here  pre-Hiit  neees.»ity  was  (he  establishtnent 
of  churches  aa  the  nuclei  of  future  action.  UnhaffMljr 
a  bdt  of  miity,  cooibfawd  vilh  tlw  inbcrited  tpiiit  of 
intoloranco,  for  a  time  led  to  atrifaa  among  theaaadTei^ 
which  gn-aily  n'tanlt>l  the  development  of  the  Protea- 
taiit  chiirclie!»,  and  postponed  the  day  of  their  active  cf- 
forta  for  the  convenion  of  the  world.  Kcrertheleas  the 
Choith  of  Geneva,  as  carijraa  ISSS^hiaagarated  fiMriga 
missions  by  sending  a  company  of  fbaileen  missionariea 

j  to  iiio  dc  .laiieiro,  in  ho[>e  of  being  able  to  intrmiuct  the 
Reformed  n  ligion  into  Hrazil;  hut  the  tniv«ion  waf  tle- 
featcd  by  a  cunibinatiun  of  ttcacheiy  with  religious  and 
political  oppoaition  (see  Kidder,  Stitches  of  Brazil,  vol, 
t,  eh.  i).  In  1569  a  roiaeionarr  was  sent  into  Lapland  by 
the  celebrated  (itutavtis  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden.  Early 
ill  the  ITth  a  iitury  the  Dutch,  having  obtainc«I  yxts-*  — 
sion  of  Ceylon,  attempted  to  convert  the  natives  to  tbe 
Christian  faith.  About  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
Nonconformists  who  had  settled  in  New  Englaiid  bcglB 
to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  alMtriginca.  Mayhew 
ill  ir>t3,  and  the  laborion-  I'll,  i  in  M'At';  ilevofo<l  thom- 
selvcs  to  thi.t  afHfStolic  service.    In  HVl'J,  during  the  ['ro- 

«tectoratc  of  CrcmiwiU,  there  was  inwrporated  by  act  of 
Parliament  the  **  Society  tot  the  Pwpagation  of  the  ikie> 
pel  in  New  England.*  Tn  IMO  the  society  waa  di^ 
ftiilvod;  Imt.on  urgent  aj  pli  af:  •n.  it  was  soon  rf*tor«-«l, 
and  the  celebrated  Kobixt  iioylc  was  appointed  iu  first 
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govcnjor.  The  zcnl  of  this  cii-iiingubhed  iixliviilual 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  (i<>r>|Ml  in  India  ami  America, 
and  auMMig  tlie  native  Welah  aud  Iriab ;  hU  iiiuiiiHci>ut 
dooatiom  for  the  tfanalatiaac  of  the  MKred  Scripturea 
into  MahiV  ami  Arahic.  Wc  Lsh  mid  Irisli,  and  <>f  I  Ji  it'^ 
Bible  intu  the  Massachu.-M-ttn  Indian  language,  an  well 
as  for  the  distribution  of  (Jrotiui  de  Verifute  Chrisliaivr 
Rii^giomu ;  and,  laatly,  hia  legney  of  £b400  tu  the  prop- 
agation  of  CliTiaHaiiity  among  die  lieathena,  entitle  hin) 
la  diitinct  attention.  Ik'.sides  tliexe  incipient  effirlt  In 
diflfaae  the  Gu«pel,  ^lowin^  sentiments  un  the  ouhjeet 
tn  to  bt  ibiiod  acattered  thnmgh  the  M-rmons  and  epi»- 
tolary  eomapondeuoe  of  the  age,  which  ahow  that  nany 
a  CbristiaB  heart  waa  laborinff  and  awellinf  with  the 
d<-sirr  of  Rn-afer  tbinirs  tlinn  i!u^e.  Still  tlio  t  rut'iry 
cIumhI  with  witnesj-iiif;  littli'  uvn-  than  individual  aud 
onaustained  endeavtir*.  riic  "SHiity  for  I'romoting 
Christian  Knoirledge,"  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter, 
whoae  obfceta,  to  a  eertain  extent,  cflabrace  the  labors 
of  niix^ioiiaric*.  was  iTLrani/rd  in  England  in  Imt 
it  was  no!  tiil  the  early  i>art  of  the  l*<th  ct  iitnry  iliat 
what  has  been  denominated  the  a^e  of  niissioiiari'  tt.v<i>- 
ciatioa  fairly  b^an  to  dawn.  It  opened  very  faintly 
and  akmly,  but  Bemthelea  it  has  siiwe  been  growing 
bn,<Thter  and  br||;hteT  to  the  present  day. 

(2.1  Prttetit  hrfmt.—To  convey  s^ome  faint  idea  of 
wli.it  «nl)«enui-ntly  lu  rii  accomplished,  and  put  in 
the  way  of  acoomi>liiihiaent,  it  ia  deemed  proper  ivow  tu 
anboait  a  brief  aketeh  of  the  prindpal  mtarionary  otffan- 
izationa  and  ajjencics  of  the  l*rulcst«nt  world.  In  this 
exhiliir  a  siroupinj?  iii  adopted  which  is  de*i;;ned  to  show 
primarily  the  counirien  in  whii  li  the  M  vcral  xTii  iii  s 
originated  and  have  been  austained;  secondly,  the  date 
of  ibeir  origin,  and  a  summary  view  of  their  character 
and  early  histor>';  and,  thirdly,  the  fields  of  their  oper- 
ation, the  amount  of  their  income,  and  the  present  con- 
diiioti  111  th<  ir  I  nleqiris«-8.  For  further  particulars, con- 
sult the  anicKs  on  each  country  and  aocitty  in  this  Cy- 
cl<<|Ki-dia. 

The  principal  Protestant  mii^otiary  societica  may  be 
daaaiflcd  as— I.  CoHthmla!;  It.  BritUk ;  III.  A  mericaH. 

"  I.  Continrititil  Mifiimar  i  Siiriitu  H.--lninith  CtAleij*  atui 
Mi^nifiit*. — Aw  enriy  an  the  rear  1714  the  DanUh  CoUe;:e 
of  Mlf^i  'III  wa-H  oppiipd  in  ('openhn:.'pn  hv  Frederick  IV, 
klo);  uf  Ueumnrk,  for  the  traiuini;  of  miMionaries.  Dan- 
ish mlasioos  to  the  heathen  had  been  commenced  even 
before  this  period,  aseota  bavInK  been  obtained  from  the 
rnlreraity  of  Halle,  In  -Sazoay.  On  Jnly  9,  VIM,  two  ml»- 
slcmariea  arrived  from  Denmark  on  tbe  C'nromandel  coMt, 
in  India,  and  settled  nt  Tranipteliar.  They  Immediately 
commenced  the  stndy  of  Tamil,  the  laiit;uBge  apoken  Id 
that  part  of  the  country.  Alth<;ni:h  lh»-y  had  ijoiu'  to  a 
part  of  the  Danish  empire,  .nut  «cn>  pairniil/cil  liy  my- 
alty,  th«'  ini^i-ionarics  eiiri-inituieil  ir"'i*i  opicsition  from 
the  iitcjiiiiircH  of  the  natlM'-,  awd  vww  from  llic  l)aii!."h 
gu^'ernmenl,  who  on  cevrnil  oniip'ioiis  urrevted  and  Itn- 
priaoocd  tlie  rolssionnrieK  r<r  nmnihH  together.  I'rlva- 
ttoo,  as  well  as  per»ecatiuu,  wax  the  lot  of  ttao  mlMlon- 
alav  at  ao  early  period  of  ibeir  labors.  The  first  remits 
taoee  aent  ftma  Barope,  which  at  that  tima  waa  erently 
needed,  was  lost  at  sea.  hut  Mends  were  ralaedf  np  In 
a  manner  nuexpected,  aud  loans  of  money  were  offered 
tben»  till  thfv  ninld  kIh.hIii  «npiilie«  from  the  s<iclety  nt 
bonio.  W  III  II  il.cir  tiurrow'-il  »tiH  k  wai"  nearly  exhnuficfl, 
remlltaii' (  -  uvh  luvl  tlicin,  nl'-ni:  with  three  more  inis- 
slonarit-i".  in  IT"".'.  Thi-  u  i-  inu  the  hei;innini;  of  hciicr 
times,  for  shortly  nfiet  wauls  ilie  lyondon  Hticlciy  for  Pro- 
■WtloK  ^'briMlaii  Knowledge  became  a  lil>eral  patron  of 
thefar  mission, jfiving  tb«m  uot  only  au  edition  of  the  Fi>r- 
tasnese  New  Te«tameut  fordmlation  anM»g  the  people, 
bnt  also  a  printing-press,  with  a  stock  of  types  endpaper, 
and  a  Nilenian  printer.  Wben  opposition  to  the  mlpnlon 
stihoidfd.  and  the  caase  expanded  nomcwbat,  a  tyite-foun- 
dery  and  pinwr-mill  were  e^tsbli'tiej,  and  ihe'work  of 
translation  and  priNtiiis;  war  pro»<'< 'u<-:l  v»i;li  \i_'or.  In 
lUft  theTanitl  N»'w  TcKlanient  wa^  conipl<'iot|,  ami  dcvi-ii 
rear"  aftt-rwuMln  the  (»lil  Te»tament  ni  ulc  ii"  i.;ii.<  aiaiiof. 
8evcral  of  !ti«  ildt-r  luiHuionnries  were  callcn  awny  liy 
death,  bnt  leidonn  yonn>;  men  were  sent  out  from  Kuri>|j'e 
firom  Umit  tu  time,  and  a  uatire  pastorate  was  rai»od  op 
ae  lb*  fruit  of  missionary  labor,  whkh  ssodsnd  aaad  ss(^ 
▼lee  tn  tbe  cause.  In  I'ss  a  mIssloB  was  eneoed  at  CsU 
cntta  hy  one  of  this  society's  missionaries,  nut  at  the  ex-  ' 
t>c»)»«^  of  the  i*<Kiety  for  Pronioilnj:  Christian  Knowlciltje. 
In  ir82  the  celebrated  mi«slonary  S  hwarii,  who  had  al- 
ready l>ti'n  in  the  Indian  ticid  fur  ivvchi!  wn-.r,  a  m- 
ipaaced  his  labor  in  Tikhluopoly,  in  cotuiectlun  with  j 


which  he  fnlAIlod  a  loiu',  honorable,  and  aaccesyfiil  period 
of  labor,  and  ttm-iii  d  his  euniss  with  Joy  in  tTM.  In  tbe 
ysar  1836  the  priiic^in!  Danish  missions  in  India,  which 

bad  been  so  l)ur;;ely  I'uvtained  by  the  Christian  Knowl* 
edge  Society,  were  iran*>ferred  to  the  Society  for  the  Prop* 
a^'atl'in  of  the  («(^p«d  In  Foreidii  I'arln. 

'■.Wi(un«ii  (</  (it  frntmul. — In  IT21  the  Danich  niic-lrin  to 
(iifciiland  wan  comnicni-cd  liy  the  Kev.  Ilaos  K'.'cde.  a 
/t-aioas  «  liri«itian  p.l^Ior  of  Vo^'crj.  in  Norwav  For  thir- 
tci-n  yiMi  -  Itiis  ir.iiid  man  hail  prayed  and  planiicd  f.>r  a 
tni-Hiiih  to  that  drc.iry  ictrioii.  ilaviii;^  at  Iriii'tli  uliiaiiied 
the  consent  and  palruiia}.')!  of  the  kiii);  of  Dciunark  p»  tbe 
undertaking',  the  missiuunry  ciuivcued  a  few  flriaods  to* 
;,'eiher,  opened  a  snbscriptlon  list,  and  In  tbe  face  of  for- 
midable dllBcnItiea  poshed  forward  tbe  work,  til!  a  ship 
waa  porehased  to  convey  htm  and  a  small  party  of  set- 
tlers to  Greetdand.  During  the  voyafte,  which  lasted 
eisrht  weeks,  they  sofl'ered  mnrh  from  ftornis,  (lontiui; 
nioantabm  of  li  e,  and  a  leak  iii  the  ve-r-el,  wliii  h  'hey 
wen?  obliged  t  )  dnp  villi  it^e  i  <liili;<'-.  (in  ];iiii|iiiu'  at 
their  tlc«tinatliin,  their  lir-t  work  «a!>  to  build  a  lioiij-e  of 
turf  and  Klone,  in  which  the  iialiven,  who  appco.-i  d  1'.  n  i;d- 
ly,  asslstetl  them  as  best  they  could,  intlniuiuig  )>y  ^  k'h-. 
however,  that  if  tbey  intended  to  iive  in  it  ihey  would  ))c 
froaen  to  death,  while  engn^'ed  iu  these  exercise^,  and 
la  slrlTlug  to  aconirs  the  strange  laugaaite  of  the  Ureen- 
landers,  Mr.  BKede  eneonnteredinnuroemble  dittcnitlca. 
Ufagiaalest  trial  was  the  dli!«nti»factlon  of  the  colonists, 
sevcnil  of  whom  resolved  to  return  home,  as  they  were 
very  nneoniforialile,  and  found  the  natives  imwillini;  to 
trade.  He  was  Niipportetl  by  the  conraire  and  ie.-i)hiiioii 
of  his  heroic  wife,  however,  aud  hy  the  iirriva!  t«o 
t-Lip*  with  provifiiins  in  the  cunmier  of  when  iln-ir 
Hore*  were  nearly  extiau.«ted.  The  tul^^ionary  found  it 
exireniely  dilTlciilt  to  induce  the  peupli*  to  attend  to  re- 
ceive  such  iumiracliou  ns  be  was  able  lo  give,  aud  It  was 
only  by  obrtairaisb-hook  torcfary  letter  of  tbe  alpha* 
bet  they  laarned  that  he  aneeeedad  In  getting  a  few  cbil* 
dren  to  come  to  schunL  The  followliig  year  another  mis- 
iiionary  came  to  the  n^sll•tunce  of  Mr.BgMe;  and  the  nib- 
»:on  w'as  mrried  o;i  with  prairewortby  psiSSTeiance,  but 
wilt)  little  )■Il>'ce^^  f  >i  a  lou;:  lime.  On  the  aeesasion  of 
Chri.-itian  VI  to  the  ttiroiie  of  Deumark,  jjovernment  aid 
WHH  withdrawn  fr.TH  t  lie  nil-'Cion  ;  l)Ut  the  teniorin;»?>ion. 
ary,  havini;  the  u[jI:"ii  t  >  remain  In  tbe  country,  iioldy 
Blood  to  hit)  |>o>i,  and  i  intii  u>'d  Ids  labi^rs  amid  untold 
prlvnlioiis,  troul)ie!-,  and  sull'eriugs,  not  tbe  least  uf  which 
arose  fhiro  the  lutrudnction  of  siaalUpos  Into  the  aeula* 
mont,  which  swept  off  abont  MM  of  the  untlrea.  In  1t84  ' 
the  rolHslou  was  re-enforced  by  tbe  appointment  of  three 
new  npeiiiii,  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  the  pioneer  nd"- 
sioiniry,  Mr.  K>;ede.  The  following  vear,  his  Iieluveil  «  .fe 
having  been  called  away  by  death,  Sli.  Kirede  n  iuiiii  d,  to 
Denriia-k,  lint  ^rill  exerted  hinifclf  on  !<eli  ilf  of  iln-  niii<- 
»ii>n.  'I  hi  i  ni;li  liis  influence  tlie  i  <  I'-ny  mikI  tlie  mi^~ion 
were  re-ciif'iiced,  bin  son  pnl>!it«!ud  a  (iieeiilaiid  lexiimi, 
the  !*criptU!es  weie  trinsl.ued  into  llie  native  lanctiajje 
of  the  peiiplc.  and  4inii>  pcrsouii  were  reported  a«  having 
been  broukthi  under  reliirions  Instmciiun,  altbnngb  It  Is 
admitted  that  very  few  of  ibem  could  be  regarded  as  con* 
verU  to  tbe  faith  of  the  OiispeL  Tbe  I)aln^h  misoloQ  tO 
Greenland  was  nhimateiy  tranffrm-d  lo  the  'United 
Brethren.'  Here  sbonld  be  menttuued  tbe  ndsslou  to 
IxiplaHd  <q.  v.). 

"I'liiti'l  r.Tfthrfii'*  .Winff"!'*  f-H'e  MoB»vi.vN'.l.-  Tlie  in'*- 
»ii  in:irv  ^p;r.l  uf  1  li>-  Mor.u  i  u  I  I.  uri  li  inaiii  ri>;  iil  it  -  t  f  at 
an  early  p«-rlod  tiller  It.i-  e-!;i  M --li  nirn  t  i.]'  ;lie  m-i  ;  liim  nt 
at  llerrnhiit.  Wlien  fil-elv  .u  <  ii-i  d.  luiil  -In  I. ire  I  :in  ■  x- 
ile  from  (ierniaiiv,  count  Ziii/.cndoil  t;avc  a  reply  wliii  h 
indicated  the  i-pirit  by  which  he  was  actuated,  nnd'ibegen- 
iu!i  of  the  {people  with  whom  be  had  cast  iu  bis  lot.  He 
said :  '  Now  we  must  colieet  a  coasRigatlon  of  pllgrlm% 
aud  train  laborers  to  go  forth  Into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
Chrift  and  his  ••alvalion  to  every  creature.'  He  waa  led 
to  this  by  a  viMt  made  to  ilie  l)Jllll^h  capital  in  1"81. 
When  the  new  colony  oi  ly  numbered  about  0<K!  pers' lie, 
ali  of  wliom  were  poor  «'\:leh,  ami  wlien  just  ln'L'iniiiii^ 
to  Imild  a  ctiurcli  f'lr  Ilie'r  own  a<  i  >  imiiiiHla'.ion  in  \«l'nt 
hail  liitely  l>een  a  wi'dcri.e--,  lliev  ti  -idMMl  to  liilinr  fur 
the  conversion  of  ilie  lieiiihen  Moiid.  Within  ten  ycir.-* 
from  that  date,  ibev  ■'eni  missionaries  to  St.  Thomas 
and  St. Croix,  in  the  Wert  Indlts:  to  the  Indians  in  North 
and  Sonlh  America ;  to  Lapland,  Tartary.  Alcters,  West- 
em  Aflirs,  the  Cape  of  G(nmI  Hope,  and  Ceylon.  AtMmt 
the  year  l!itl  an  aaaoclstlnu  was  firmed  In  London,  wbicli 
raised  alviat  ^8000  per  annum  in  aid  of  Moravian  niii^- 
sions,  and  ihl«  proved  a  u'reat  help  to  the  cause,  Subse- 
(jnentlv  the  fniled  l!ri'tli;i  ri  -ent  out  agents  to  other 
\\'f*l  fndia  i-lands,  iiicliidinu'  .laina'ca,  Toliagii.  .\iitl'.;ua, 
H  ii  liadi  e-,  and  St.  1 'hristopherV  ;  tu  s  nih  Amerii  a,  Lab- 
i  jMiur,  ( ; '  l  eulnnd.  Kgypt,  Persia,  and  India.  The  llrst  nds- 
^liin-  uf  till'  -Muravbiii  Hrethren  were  not  very  Micccjiiiful, 
but  tiieir  agents  peri<«vered  iinild  numerous  difflculiics. 

evadoBS,  and  snirerings,  ti>  which  lb«r  bad  been  «-ell 
hied  by  tbe  polaltl  experience  of  tbefr  preTfoas  histo- 
ry, and  tlie  ultimate  result  has  l>een  very  gratifying'. 
'"  Slut) 'I if*  'if  M'lrarian  .Whwioha — A  lecent  pnblicstion 
»ays :  'Tlie  M.iravinn  inis>ion  statistics  fur  IsTli  show  S9 
stations;  oi:;  mif'-iunary  ai;eni«;  1(»41  native  as^istnnt8 
and  oveaeers;  Wfitl  coDuniuiicauts ;  uou-con»> 
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niuulcniit?  nnili-r  ri%'ul;ir  iii-mirtion  :  10,804  rfltididatcp, 
"u«'\v  jji-ople,"  t  il'  ,  iiiiii  ■-'3,'.'-''  Uiiplizcd  children  ;  niakiu}; 
a  total  of  6!*,7S1.  TUe  n'tcpt.-  ha\e  been  £4'^l*  from  nicm- 
be  re  nf  ibe  llrathreD'«  Guii;.'rpgntii>ii!> ;  £Vii4  frotn  frlendB 
of  other  d«notnioalii>u» :  xlMft  from  the  Brethreu'a  aode- 
tf  lu  FrauFylvanta,  and  jMIST  fmrn  legacies,  eDdowment*, 
«ie. :  makliiit  a  total  of  xti>.S44.  lu  Snrtuam  there  ara 
SI,19C  nudcr  tnotrnctlnn,  18,SS3  lu  JHninioi,  and  nudier 
Dumliern  In  other  pnrui  of  the  We-l  hidicK,  In  Sontb  AM" 
cn.  Sonth  AnnTicn,  (!!ft>iiliiii(!,  niid  l.iittnulor.' 

"  .\rtl,eiliuiilii  MutxiuiHir;!  .v>c»c,'  ,'. — Tliii  in^^iUlli()U  Was 
f.irnicii  !it  l{olt»Til:iiii  in  ITWi.  iiiiiiiily  lhruu;;h  the  Inflll- 
fiK  I'  .  r  Dr. ViiiMlcrkfiiip.  I'.i  f  re  the  iTieiiliic  dtitlor  fin- 
barkcd  for  bis  <lit>uiiii  rpherc  of  liiUor  iu  isoutb  Africa,  to 
wbicb  be  bad  bc«n  a|>p«iiiiled  by  the  Luodon  MU^iounry 
S^icieiy,  b«  viaited  Rotterdam  to  take  leave  of  bin  fric-ud», 
and  while  tbere  he  ftmnd  leiiinre  to  nabliab  a  Dntch  rer- 
•lon  of  an  enmwt  addrPM  whirh  baa  emanated  from  the 
Loitdoii  Society,  ilie  rexiU  uf  which  waa  the  organization 
of  (he  Netherhiiiils  M  (-«lonnr]r  Society.  For  come  time 
tlu'  tliiaiiciril  i>id  MfTeii'd  to  the  enterprise  wnn  very  ?len- 
dor,  ai.d  \.<>  imniediulc  t-toii.'-  m<t<'  Tiikcii  townidi"  coin- 
iiifiiciiik;  operalioDx.  'I'liis  iiit«Mval  wim  wl^elv  eniployed 
bv  ih<'  diic'ttor»  in  ciuli'uvi n  iii);  to  li-nven  tlie  Oiilcii  mind 
with  the  true  tnlwiomuy  cpirTl.  When  the  funds  were 
nvnilrthle,  iind  they  coiiicmnlated  cnterliijr  npou  foreijirti 
fields  of  labor,  they  were  aeterrcd  from  doing  ao  fhini 
tiM  km  of  moat  tif  tbe  Datdi  eolaalect,  which  bMl  Calleo 
tDto  Ibe  banda  of  Fraoce  dnrfog  tb*  war.  Tbe  direeion 
Iberefttre  made  nn  iirrniij^tmient  with  the  London  Mlralnn- 
ary  Society  tt>  Mipply  men  and  menns  for  rnrrylng  on  the 
work  In  Africa  iiud  India  under  their  nii!«pirefi  and  m«n- 
ngfnii'ut.  In  this  way  they  irniiicd  mid  M-iit  out  ycvenil 
exii'llfiii  ni!!«'lonMrleii  to  tlie  Cape  ofiiood  Hope  niid  the 
Ka>i,  whi  rr  iiu  ir  kuowled;:e  of  the  Dutch  langunue  wan 
ut  oni  e  awiiliib;^  ("or  i  :irryl«;:  on  the  work.  In  ^^<\■^  Hol- 
land riifi'  atriiiu  lo  iudrjiendence,  and  recovered  itji  coin, 
nicf,  when  ihe  Netherluudo  Society  took  immediate  nd- 
niDtage  of  the  favomble  cbaofe  io  national  affalra,  and 
tent  ont  Ave  yonui;  mi»iouarlu8  ham  their  aoroinary  on 
their  uwu  accuniit,  to  enter  favomble  oneninga  which 
presented  tbemselvea  in  the  Eaciein  Archtpelng«>  among 
the  MalaVH.  Oilier  a-jents  followed  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  j>arl  of  the  world  was  largely  and  well  occupietl 
by  tbe  sixiely.  In  Inio  iwo  mi*o>ionarie«i  were  pent  out 
to  India,  and  a  few  yearn  afierwarili*  Iliev  were  followed 
by  Dr.  (iui/.liifr,  Willi,  liiuliDg  ii  number  of  Chinese  at  Kio- 
^ew,  hi?"  (ippoiiiteil  >iiiii.  n.  wiiK  nitinialely  Induced  to  ex- 
tend hi.«  luborn  Id  the  *Cek>ii«l  Empire.'  A  ml#*lon  was 
nl»o  e^tablifhed  at  Snrinaro.  in  Dutch  Gniana,  and  tbe 
Netberlnnila  Stwieiy  wna  able  to  rrjiort  17  atationa  and  \9 
niaaionariea  under  tbtir  dlrenkin.  witb  a  goodly  oanber 
of  native  euDverU  to  ibe  fiiltb  or  the  Ouapel  nulled  in 
Church  fellownbiu. 

Other  Ihileh  Ifiaffon*.— It  niont  not  l>e  Muppoaed  that 
the  ors^Mnizalion  of  the  Netherltiiids  .Mi«-ioiiary  S<fcleiy  iit 
all  that  Holland  has  done  for  the  ( '>i.vi  :miiii  .-f  tin-  Unt- 
thi'ii.  Louj;  anteriiir  to  tluit  cvi  nt,  even  nc  early  a-  lori, 
the  latnoujt  Anthony  WhUm  ii -  planted  a  M'Ulluarv  at  l.cy- 
deii  for  tbe  prepRrniton  of  loreij,'n  niiM<ionHiiei<,  iLc  Diiu  h 
East  India  Company  omnteuaucin}.;  and  approviug  of  tbe 
inmitotlon.  Wbeu  Ceybm  c:ime  under  Ibe  power  uf  Uol- 
land,  in  itM,  II  Mniiil>«r  of  mbatoiHirlea  ww  aeut  out  in 
proiiagMtc  IM  Btli*rmed  rellglott  among  tbe  Idolatrooe 
oatlvea.  A  anporllcial  mode  of  making  converta 
eeema  loluivebMD  auupied,  however,  for  when  they  weie 
reported  ««  amoniitin^  to  4i>tt,ii<">  in  ntiinher,  theie  were 
only  imi  ronimuniriiiitv.  The  r.-id  di-propi  riioii  teveaU  a 
li'yt'ieiti  of  a(  I i'tii  wliicli  wa.  not  only  repreli<  ii'ible  in  it'-elf, 
1)111  ^-  eatly  ],ri  jiiilici«l  to  all  enib^C'ini'iii  m  .-^iMiiary  labor, 
a-  h.i!-  bi'<'ii  proved  by  paiiilnl  expenem  e.  Dutch  mi^- 
i*ionai;e«  were  aNn  **nt  out  at  au  early  neriod  to  SuniL- 
em  Africa,  Java,  FonnoM,  Amboynu,  uuu  other  places. 

**  KiMta  Mimkmurp  fiaefcto^n  the  year  18U  m  aeniuaiy 
wa*  eetabllabed  ftir  tbe  tniioinc  of  oiWatonartea  at  Baale, 
iB  Switxerland.  It  owed  ita  origin  to  the  fmiiinde  of  a 
few  plona  people  wbo  reengnleed  tbe  provnience  of  uod 

iu  n  violent  i»torro  which  occnrrcd  ht  a  particular  jmicturc, 
and  which  proved  Ihe  nieann  of  piexervin^  their  town 
from  ruin  wnen  the  .nrmien  of  Ru^-ia  and  Umicary  were 
burlini:  ^hpll.•■  iiil"  il.  'I'he  foini  wliich  the  jriaiiliide  of 
tiloe  (K'ople  .-inMiiised  \va.«  a  de-ire  to  eililcale  pi^  u*  Icarli- 
er.-  lu  ^eIl<l  to  ilic  ln  jitlieii,  to  make  them  atiiUiiiiited  w  illi 
the  uood  uewv  of  r4ilvattuu.  The  tehotd  wan  at  ttr^t  very 
amnli,  with  few  acholara,  and  a  alender  incoue  of  jibwM 
jCM  |:er  nnnnn.  In  ibe  conm  of  a  few  yean  a  miaaioa* 
ary  colle;:e  waH  bnili,  and  liberal  aapport  came  front  Ger- 
mnuy  and  France,  na  well  aa  ttam  Tarlnnti  part  "  of  Switz- 
erland, M  that  the  income  ro»>e  to  xS<XHi.  This  result 
flowed  from  the  f  irniation  of  ausiliarv  or  branch  »ocie- 
tie«  ill  th'  ^e  cminti ie^.  The  inhliluii"n  wm.i  now  fui:- 
diH  ri-il  w  lib  vi^.Mr.  .hhI  furnisilied  ibe  l-.li;.'ii>li  ('liinch  Mi-- 
fiol  HI)  ."^m.-'i-Iv  wilh  !-iinie  of  il(i  nl0^l  ilevoleil  Inbun  r-. 
Iu  f  irty  year*'  after  ittf  conimcncemenl  it  bud  ^ent  forth 
neatly  liio  missionaries  to  forci;;n  lands',  and  73  were  ptiU 
under  trainin<;.  It  wnn  no]),tri  oftlie  original  plan  of  ihia 
inatilnllnn  to  engage  iu  the  cnpporl  and  nanaeemeot 
of  fnreiiro  miwioiia,  bat  merely  lu  prepare  agenia  for  tbe 
wiM-k.  In  ICSl,  bowever,  a  toclety  wna  fonned  for  thla 
oltfect,  and  fton  jear  to  year  nJaaUmarlm  wen  ttot  to 


■  North  America,  Western  Africa.  India,  and  China.  A  «^ 
ciety  wat  ulno  or^,'auizeil  for  tbe  special  puriKfe  «>f  die- 
»em'inatin^^  tbe  Uuvpel  among  the  Jewi».  The  inif-f  imm- 
rlc«  of  tbe  Baale  Society  are  not  nil  iniuisterc.  Ther  M-ud 
ont  pious  mecbaotca  and  agricnliurUls  to  teach  tLe  u«- 
tlvea  tbe  arta  of  civilised  life,  at  tbe  aame  time  that  tb« 
loKract  them  io  the  principlea  of  Chrifltiauity  by  tbe 
preaching  ofthcGoti|)cl  and  the  etttabliahmeatofacbools. 
The  Baale  MUmmuxn  Svriety  in  geueratly  conceded  to  bave 
flrtit  awakeued  an  lutcrett  la  miaaioaa  among  tbe  Ocir> 
mans.  See  Otitenag,  ifffflftrftiiiig^piaiifc,  drr  ilinftmiffttctl- 
»ehd/t  ill  Iktia  l  (lsCifl>. 

"  I'arix  hiitii'jcliral  J/i'uMoiini Soritt:'.  —  The  origin  of 
this  iuBlitiuiou  ic  r>omewlial  cniiou!>  anil  inte: eiaing.  In 
the  year  a  meetiiij:  was  convened  at  tlie  b«  use  of  nn 
American  merchaut,  S.  v.  S.  Wilder,  E*q.,  then  reridiug  in 
Paris,  to  take  Into  couaideratli»a  Ihe  beak  mcana  of  prop** 
ntlng  tbe  Gospel  in  Iwatheu  lands.  There  were  preeent 
the  presldeula  of  the  Lntbemn  and  Reformed  ci>ii»it>to- 
rlef,  lis  well  aa  many  nf  Ibe  mlnifiers  of  ihe.«e  chnrrhe.«, 
and  others  of  different  |>eisiia»iiinh  Ibcu  in  the  French 
melropoliH.  'I  he  resiih  was  tbe  formatiou  of  Ibi*  MK'iely, 
which,  in  its  coiutneuceineut,  contemplated  two  objects: 
Ihe  one  to  employ  the  press  as  a  means  to  eiiiifrhteu  tlie 
public  mind  on  the  nature  and  rlutrnder  of  I'ri  icstnnt 
mlRsioiiH,  and  the  oilier  t..  eiliuaie  yoiir^j  T!,i  ii,\\lni  had 
been  duly  recommended,  iu  a  know  ledge  of  the  lan<,:uagea 
Of  tkm  Butt,  Tb«  Ber.^aa  King  waa  then  in  Paris,  and 
received  an  luvttalinn  to  go  to  tta  Holy  land  witb  tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  Fisk,  the  new  society  cbarging  itself  witb  hie 
support  fur  a  rrrlain  period.  Snbaeqnentiy  the  anriclj 
devoted  all  ii»  efft  n»  Io  South  Africa,  where  Its  ageota 


have  labored  for  many  vearc  with  eieat  ndvaniatre  to  i 
erni  wcnilcred  tril  rf  of  unlives.  In  ]'-■.?•  three  mi-*"!!  lia- 
rie.s  Wire  sent  by  tlieM'<:tt>  to  ll.c  (.Upe  iT  (iuod  H-  pe, 
onr  iifwli.  ni  m'Ii;i  (1  nriiMiiL'  llie  Fiimb  reriij.'ccs  ut  \\  el- 
liliijliii!,  litMr  (':,pi-  'r.'Hii,  ai  (1  tbe  otiier  two  prof  ceded  to 
the  licchiiaim  cminiry,  and  conmenced  a  tstaiiou  at  M>>- 
tita  Rp-enforcemenis  arrived  from  lime  to  time,  wblcb 
enabled  the  missionarled  to  extend  tlieir  luboni  to  variona 
parts  of  a  country  that  stood  iu  great  need  of  tbe  Itgbt  of 
the  Gospel.  That  itnrt  uf  the  interior  known  as  Baratf^ 
land  was  occupied  by  the  French  mitisionarie.«.  Kew  sta- 
tions were  formed,  si  booli'  were  eslnblished,  and  clinurls 
built  at  Hetbiilla,  Mnrjin,  lieersheba,  Thaba,  Dnpsioi.,  >le- 
kliatlini,'.  Frb  il.>r,  Ifelliesibi,  I'.eien,  and  Cormel.  Al  5«-v- 
eral  of  these  places  a  '.•omlly  number  of  nalu««  neie 
brotiL'lit  to  II  ia\  iii|C:  km  w  li  i!>,'e  of  the  trmh.  and  uniled 
iu  Cunrcb  felli-wship,  aiihuunli  the  uut'-rious  cliief  M>.- 
sheab  still  adbeied  lo  hi;!  Iieatheni^ni,  uoiwitbsiai  ding 
bia  anperlor  intelligence.  Tbe  French  mission  iu  Si  uib 
Africa  baa  repeatedly  raifered  from  devartstiug  w«m 
amons  tbe  natives  and  retilers.  but  the  greatest  blow  to 
its  prjsperily  wnii  the  war  w  hicn  ra^ed  in  France  in  1'<T0- 
71,  throngh  which  ihe  supplies  of  ihe  mlssinnaries  were  iu 
a  irrent  measure  nn  off.  I'rovldetiee.  however,  rnihcd  lip 
frleiKlfi  in  Ibe  tinu-  of  need,  and  the  wmk  siJl  t:<  es  on. 

"  HheniHh  MiMimiarii  Sitcietv.  —  The  insii;nll<>ii  imw 
known  as  the  Khenish  Misi-lonm-y  Society  was  orpiniMrd 
iu  ItnW  by  Ihe  nmnli:amatiou  of  three  other  assiH-inlions, 
which  had  pievl'.iUHly  maintoiiied  a  separate  esistenre  In 
Ellterfeld,  Barmen,  aud  t'olotrne.  The  MKieiy  was  after- 
warda  ftarlber  strengthened  by  the  incorporation  vt  tov- 
eral  other  small  associnitons  in  the  Rhenish  provlncco 
and  Westphalia.  Iu  1^29  three  mlssionartei>  were  sent 
ont  to  South  Africa.  These  were  followed  in  afler-years 
by  several  other*,  and  sintionn  were  nllimsiely  establliihrd 
ai  Stelleiibiisrii,  U"iirce-ter,  Tiilb;it;ti.  Sjiron^  Sibietfotileiii, 
Kbeueter.  Kair.aL'L'ii«,  ;iiid  other  jiiai  es  within  ibe  Im  iiii- 
daries  of  ilie  < '.!(  e  I'.ilony  ;  and  at  lielbaiiy,  |!er»i  bn.  Iti— 
hoboth.  Kood-\'olk,  Wesley  Viile,  and  Harmcii  in  Nama- 
qualand,  aud  Dnmariiland.  Some  of  thr»e  r^intinns  were 
originally  commenced  by  We^leyan  missionaries  who  bad 
fljT  many  yeara  labored  on  tbe  eouili>weeiem  coast  of  Af> 
rien.  Bnt  fn  IflSt  an  amnceneot  wne  made  by  wblcb 
they  were  given  over  to  Uw mMoMl  Society,  aa  was  also 
the  station  at  NIsbetl  Badi  n  few  years  aherwards.  the 
Wesleyans  flnding  it  necessary  to  concentrate  their  labors 
in  oiher  localities.  In  IKA  the  Berlin  Missionary  Siiciety 
sent  two  airenic  to  Borneo,  and  otheie  folluwi-il  at  inter- 
vals, who  were  etnployed  in  edncalioiial  labon*.  Iu  1M4 
the  woik  wa*  extended  lo  China,  where  se»cral  bnptisms 
were  i«iioii  reported  ai"  having  taken  plnce.  Itub  eil.  undue 
importance  appears  to  have  beeu  attached  to  bapit»m  by 
tbe  mlaaloanriea  of  tbia  iaatitntton,  for  wbaa  tbU  eocieiy 
bad  been  In  exlatence  aboat  twenty-lwo  yeatv,  nearlj 
[  flOOO  bap1i»ims  were  reported,  when  comparatively  few  at 
I  the  number  cimld  be  regnrdea  ns  commuuicAuts,  <ir  Churcll 
members.  Perhaps  this  and  »ome  other  pecniiaritica  ma* 
Ih.'  accounted  for  or  Ihe  Liilheran  type  of  theology  wbicb 
;!>.<'  iiu-eii's  i.-enernlly  seem  to  have  esponced. 

■  .I/,j.*iiViii/iri/  Stu-iftii. — 'rbii?  society  w  is  fiirmallT 

•  iri.'iui;/<'il  in  IS.M,  bnt  il  arose  finl  of  effoitu  which  had 
been  previously  nirtfie  fnr  niissiuiiiiry  objects.  .\r«  early 
a«  tbe  year  1Mm»  an  lusiitiitiou  was  formen  in  the  I'msfian 
capital' by  members  of  tbe  Lotbenin  Cborrh  to  ednrate 
niouN  youths  for  foreign  mission  service.  Dnrlng  the  foU 
lowing  iweniy-tlve  venr*  forty  atndenta were  so  edocated. 
In  1S34  the  Beillu  ^tis^iouarv  godetaraenl  out  four  mia- 
aionatiea  to  Bonth  Africa.  Theae  wort  followed  by  ottei 
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Sariog  raoccwire  rpnnn,  and  arnuigaiMmts  w«i«  mtd*  for 
eury&m  uo  the  \v»rk  on  axi  ogctaniiTe  wml*.  On*  of  tbe 
flm  Mationi  occnpUnl  by  this  Mdety  ww  fit  Beanftirt, 

aiitl  theiic*  th*"  mis»U)i)»ries  wont  niiiong  the  Kuniuiia!< 
nnJ  K;il)ii>.  SuliKeqticutly  the  work  was  extended  In 
Zu!ir,  B*;!hel.  Eiiunau?,  lit'thiiiiy,  Priel,  New  <ierniniiv. 
nntl  (.ither  nlatU>ii»,  mmie  nf  whiili  are  ^l:Ilal^'(l  within  the 
bxnuiiiitie?'  <if  the  fiipe  Colony,  i>lh«TM  in  thi- ( >r:iiii:e  Fn-r 
State,  the  Trnu->.-Vajil  Kepiihiic,  KanViir;j,  Jiud  in  iih' 
tant  rf*L'i'>n:<  of  NnSal.  According  to  tlie  la-t  report,  jiihi 
pahli-^iii'.l,       Hcrjiii  M;--iiiunr)[  »<)cieiy_  occupies  31  clu 


home  ia  inaiated  apon.  Thia  aocieljr  labors  in  N««  Booth 
Wttlea,  ainuDt;  the  Papoaa,  and  iu  the  South  Sea  Islanda 
and  East  India. 

"Auoiher  society  worthy  of  notice  her«  Is  the  Hmr- 
maniuthtirfjer  Mt,»i»n,  with  heiid-qaarterf  at  Hanover, 
rotiriih'd  hy  pn-lMr  llarin«.    It  l;ihor!>  tii  Kn.«t  Afrini. 

"  M  i<u<  tliiiii  "ii/<  .htrmh  >..i-i(/i<-jt.  — (  >a  tijr  Ciillli'.u'nt  of 
Kuru|M'  Uicn-  iitc  miihIi y  ii^h'k  ialioiih  wliii  h  h  ive  for  thetr 
iilijet  t  the  eviMii;(  il/-.ili  >ii  of  tlii-  l"-t  ^h^■L•p  of  tin-  hoai>« 
of  li-nit'l,  but  their  UliorF  are  mi  Ux  al  tinil  ilivrrMtied  that 
ihev  runnol  well  be  clecciihed  H-p.irately.    The  Jewlrb 


tiou^  iu  South  Africa,  and  emuloya  ^  hiburtsra;  but  uo  i  Society  ut  Uerliii  was  fonued  iu  \-^^,  the  Urctneulube  84>- 
diatioctit>u  seeroa  to  b«  nade  to  the  report  betweru  or*  I  detjr  iu  IHM^  the  Kheubb  W«M|ib«lta  Uutou  Id  ISIS,  the 
dalned  iniMlonaries  and  isbordlnate  agents,  as  In  the  Ma-  {  Harahorg^Altona  in  1M4,  the  Bes»e  Castel  tu  1845^  and  the 

tblicf  of  other  BocltliM.  Altogether,  the  Berliu  Society  '  lle«w  Darinsttidt  iu  I'viS.   Thei<«  Hie  but  u  few  of  the 

'  tunnyorirauixntioiiM  which  exiot  In  connection  withCbrls- 
tiau  churches  of  variou!'  denontiiiiitii  iiw  for  the  rpedal 


oaployn  !<otne  ei^'bty  mlaaioBarlcH 

"Strrtlish  MiMUmary  Soeirtu.— The  Swedes  ninde  vl;;or 


ou-*  ibough  nnauccessfb)  efforts  to  propngiite  the  Gnaprl 
lu  heathen  lands  a"  e:irly  nn  the  year  l,V>i>.  The  sphere 
of  Ibeir  opcraiinn-'  \*  ,i>  L  .j.land,  and  tlieir  work  w:it.  iiai- 
ducted  under  royul  ;iu^'i>ii  i  h.  (luwtiivu!'  V«-..i  lu-jnii'd  U\i- 
nii»8ionnry  movement  of  hix  cuuiilry  for  tiic  <  ii  lj,'ii;ri.- 
nieut  of  the  Laplande^e,  aud  KUcceed'iuj;  luoiiarths  thiew 
the  weight  of  their  iullneQce  into  the  Chi-i»tian  enterprise. 
In  1TT5  the  New  Testament,  traiialaled  Into  Laplandere, 
was  pobliahed.  The  miaslon  was  far  trom  prospcroua, 
however,  and,  after  year*  of  hopine  against  hope,  it  wur< 
abandoned.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wnnaered  at,  if  oue  half  of 
what  has  be«n  recorded  In  reference  to  tbe  driuiciu;;  uud 
other  immor.il  h.'ihlta  of  Ivoth  pricstn  auil  people  ia  true. 
After  .IU  iii'rrv  il  of  nearly  three  feuinrie",  Lnplaud  a;;niu 
en^ro-.-nl  tlie  uUcntion  o'fthe  Sweden.  In  \>:'A  the  Swed- 
ish >iisi>lonury  S<ifi<'iy  wa.n  forniecl,  nud  n-ui  forth  a  pious 
yoiiii::  man,  named  Carl  Ludovic  Tellsiroeui,  the  fruit  of 
the  We.'Icynu  MIpxIou  In  Stockboitu,  na  a  catechiet  to 
Laptaud.  lie  bad  many  difllculties  to  encounter  from  tbe 
mlgnitorj  and  dissipated  hahtta  of  tbe  people:  bot  by 
fonuwing  them  to  tbelr  markets  and  falra  wlUi  his  Bible, 
to  Inatnet  them  In  the  tmths  of  the  aofipel,  there  la  rea- 
■00  to  hope  that  his  labors  were  productive  of  some  g(M)d 
IMOlts.  Srhool*  were  afterwards  cfahii^hfd  for  the 
mining  of  the  ri>in^  feneration,  and  ttie  i  liiMrtMi  were 
tan^ht.  fed,  otid  cl  iltu-d  at  tlie  expeTi;<ij  of  tin-  ".m  ;t»ty,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  \i  ir-'  were  feut  home  with  Iiitrli-  and 
book''  to  iiituiest  uud  iu»truct  their  parent.',  fiiiuilte.«,  aud 
firien4l9. 

"  £vanjfeliral  Luiheian  if issi'on.— This  society  was  in- 
ItltatodrDUM^wkhitaheBd-qnartoraBtDreedcn.  The 
■eat  of  direettnn  waa  la  1S48  removed  to  Lduie.  Ita 
efforts  hare  been  chiefly  tamed  to  Souibeni  India,  to  the 
occnpailon  of  those  Aefds  of  labor  which  had  been  prevl- 
onsly  rukivated  I'y  the  Danish  mic.'loiiarie-.    From  a  re- 


henellt  of  the  Jew^',  an<i  the  iiiti'i<  i-t  in  tlie  hj>iiituai  weU 
fare  of  Abraham'*  teed  li»  deepenim;  and  wiih  iiii;;^  every 
year. 

"II.  nritiHh  .WiJunV/iiai  v  Stn-i^tii'n.  —  Sxrii  tu /^r  Oir  Propa- 
lotion  f\f  tlx  a^ui/ifl  lit  /W»'i;7ii  I'ni  tit.  'I'hii«  i.i  the  oldest 
Prute»taul  mi»cionaiy  society  iu  Kuglaud,  aud  its  orii;iu 
may  be  tfafiad  lu  a  very  naaoie  period.  Aboot  the  year 
liui,  while  the  ehffi  ware  vtttl  eonttnned  In  that  eoontry. 
a  petition  wax  prexeuted  to  Parliament  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  biit^laud,  enpponed  by  many  Eutfilsb  and 
Scotrh  divineii,  ur^'iii};  the  duty  of  ntlempiiii>,'  to  e>uivert 
the  nativen  of  North  America  to  Chridllanlty.  Tliif,  uo 
douUt,  led  to  tlip  ordinance  paBM;d  on  .Inly  '.'7,  UU'',  liy 
the  Incli'pcndt  iiiH  of  tlic  I'oiiitnouwealtli,  liv  whidi  n  roi- 
poriilion  \va>  (•-rjil)li>licd,  entitled  'Ttie  I're.-idrnl  aud 
8o<  :cly  for  the  I'ro|ia:.',il:ou  of  the  (io.'-pi'l  in  New  En;;- 
laiid.'  The  preanil>Je  le^-itec  that  '  ilie  C'oniinons  t-f 
Kuglaud  HiMpembled  in  Parliament,  having  received  Intel- 
ligeuce  that  the  heathens  in  New  EuHaud  nre  iH'ginnlng 
to  call  apoo  the  name  of  the  bird,  feel  hound  to  aoniiit  In 
the  WOfK.'  They  ordered  the  art  to  lie  read  iu  all  the 
clinrchc!«  of  the  laud,  uud  collectiouti  to  be  made  in  aid  of 
the  object.  Thin  wan  the  llrnt  miff^iiuiary  asikjclatloii 
formed  in  Eiifrland,  and  may  be  coUKidered  Hi'  the  parent 
of  the  present  'veueralde'  Socielv  for  the  Pro] ,a-;i; ion  of 
the  tfo^pel  in  Korcl^jn  I'iiit.«.  'ftie  co.oiiiBl  rettlc-menlw 
lli(>t  atlraited  puhlic  attention  to  tin-  hpiritual  wautu  of 
their  Kiiruiieau  and  hejiilicn  popu!ai:onr.  The  colonists 
of  New  England  fnmi  the  i  onuuetKcnient  dii>plaved  great 
itenl  for  the  convcrviuu  uf  the  Iudiau».  Tbe  lalxirs  of 
Bllot,  lfaiher«  and  otbera  wilt  never  be  A»Kotteu  hy  tbe 
Christian  Church.  After  tbe  RestoraTlnn  In  Great  Brit> 
ain,  Baxter  and  Boyle  dlstin};uii<hcd  themselves  by  tbelr 
•  prMtleal  •grmpathy  with  iiki  woik  in  w  inch  these  excel- 
-  *  lent  men  were  eni»a 


port  puhliithed  fome  time  ai;o,  It  ap|>ean>  that  they  had  In 
their  employ  9  nii-'ioiiaricr',  with  '2  nalive  cundiilate-.  In 
8  (lifTcrciLt  »;atiou-,  coinilluji  -l.VXJ  Cliiirch  niemUtT!'  and 
W»  ^^  holar-  uudiT  :helr  pa.-loral  care.  Tliey  liave  oImi  la- 
bored tt<  a  i^oi  iciy  in  New  South  Wn!e«,  h'nt  the  lenulix 
did  not  luu<;  warrant  the  coulinuance  of  this  work. 
"AorU  OsraiMHi  JfMiiim  4tosMV.— Thfa  InaUintioD 
raa  organised  In  the  year  ISfB,  with  Its  aetit  first  at  Hain- 
bOW  and  anerw.irde  at  Bremen.  The  t-ieiie  of  its  eurll- 
eaC  labors  wa«  India,  one  station  heiii;;  in  the  Telo^oo 
country,  and  the  other  iu  the  Neil;:l)crrie-.  .\  fcrioux 
dirniiiution  in  the  (luaiicial  retcipt*  led  to  the  traufference 
of  the  mi>>!>iou  for  ^ome  yciirf  to  the  I'liiie.l  Slate-<  Lvaii- 

felical  Lutheran  ('hunii.  Wticii  the  lin.UHt's  revived, 
owever,  the  re<p<)i;!'iliililii>«i  conuei  teil  with  ravryiiij;  on 
the  Work  were  a;:ain  a.-numt-d  by  the  Mremen  rnloii,  and 
the  field  of  effort  has  reccutly  called  forth  a  large  ainonut 
of  sympathy  In  North  Oerraany,  and  U  lataalwiarlaa  are 
BOW  emplurcd  in  aa«nil  labor. 

"  Sorwrgian  Miiaimuafy  Soeiety.  —  ThIa  aoetety  waa 
formed  In  IMS,  and  soon  afterwnrdii  sent  oot  mlaalonarles 
|.>  labor  amon';  the  warlike  Zulus  In  Sonlb-easlem  Africa. 
The  aim  of  the  institution  U  to  tunply  agentti  who  are 
able  atid  willing  to  iimtrart  the  people  in  the  arln  of  civil- 
li>:\  life.  ;.•»  wt'll  in  lili^jioun  kuowledi;e.  With  Iln- 
object  an  c-t  iii-  ua^  puixbased  iu  Natnl,  aud  an  iudu^• 
ulai  in«titi:tioii  eM a tdishad,  whidi  baa alieady  haen  pro- 
ductive of  much  good. 

••  Sie«di4h  ILutSt)  MMotK^ln  1816  this  society  waa  es- 
tablished at  Lund,  and  three  yeare  afterwards  it  sent  nnt  i 
miasiooarlea  to  Cblua,  who  wei«  killed  by  piratea.  Other 
aeeata  were  at  length  aent  oat,  who  were  spared  to  take 
their  share  in  attempting  to  evan<;elizc  the  Chinese,  with 
a  hopeful  proitpect  ofpucceitii. 

•*  lUrlin  MiMitirinarif  I'niim  for  Cf.iiia. — Thl"  society  wnf> 
e«tjilill.-hrd  in  the  luonili  of".l(iii<',  Isvi,  duriiiir  ii  vi.'iit  of 
I>r.  (iutzliiff  to  Herlin.  Dr.  F.  W.  Ktummm  lier  wrm  ap- 
pointed prt  -'iiirii;,  and  I'rof.  I.ac  li«  ••(•rii  tary.  The  olijci  t 
of  the  jociuty  ix  to  I'eni!  out  Kurop^-aii  l.ilion  r-,  and  Jo  aUl 
training  iii-'tiiutioii.x.  In  a  Held  ho  wi<le  a-*  the  va^t  Chl- 
ues«  empire  there  \<f  ample  room  for  all,  and  from  the  IiikI 
pobliahed  accounts  it  is  pleasing  to  ieani  that  the  mit- 
nooarlesofthls  small  bnt  a^efbl  association  were  actively 
empli'ved  In  rtiffii-UiL'  ahro.id  the  lighlof  the  Go-pel. 
'Of'nilnor  a<C'>uin  U  the  Hranijflieil  Jflssi'ou  .>r.  t.fr/, 


entjaced.  Meanwhile  the  Church  tif  Eui:- 
lund  became  Inteier'ted  lu  supply in-j  the  uew  colonies 
with  Episcopalian  iulnii>ien>.  In  iiiT.'i  i!  «.•>-  fotind  'that 
ilicn-  wc'i'  ?cauely  four  nieiniicin  of  the  ('liiin  ii  of  Enjr- 
laiid  in  ll.r  vnM  tract*  of  Norib  .\iiii  ri<'a.'  In  v  i-w  of 
III;-'  1. mi)  I. (.it'll-  M.ite  of  tiiiiiiri',  royally  .i.s  rnr.vrd  to  111>- 
eraliiy.  (.'Iiarlc«  II  wa.«  Induced  liy  l  ompiou,  bi^hop  of 
Loudon,  m  allow  £2u  for  pa>.'>ai,'e  money  fur  miuisiera  nud 
schoolmasters  willing  to  go  out  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
]  aud  the  i-itni  of  jtV.'iHi  wa^  iil«o  granleil  to  rupplv  Anieri* 
can  imrii-heK  with  Uiblitt  aud  other  n-  luious  bookx.  The 
Society  for  the  Propagnilou  of  the  (J'i«|iel  in  Foreiun 
Pnrti*  was  urgaulKcd  June  16,  I7nl,  wlien  it  r.-ccivcil  a 
charter  from  widiam  HI-  Tlie  main  olijeci^  for  which 
it  w.i-  in-tttiilcd  an-  'lau  'l  to  I  f  I"  I'.i'.  1  "  ik  dcHivrned 
•to  (irovide  for  the  miniwiraiioi  «  of  li.o  Ciiurch  of  Eng- 
land III  the  llrili-li  (ol'ii.U  ^,  iiiul  to  pro|i!i^-iile  tlie  Ui.a|Mll 
anioiiLT  tbe  native  InhaliltantK  of  thope  couutrieK.* 

"The  income  of  tbe  Society  for  tbe  Prupneatkm  uf  the 
Gospel  In  Foreign  Parts  Is  derived  from  vanoaa  sources, 
embradOK  Parliiimentarr  G:ri«iit.«,  collecilou.-*  in  churche*, 
SChonlrooma,  nud  public' halln,  in  which  nnniven-arv  I'cr- 
moiis  are  preacheil  and  lni^^ioM,l^y  nieeiiut,'K  held,  and 
Kulisctiptioii!*  aud  legacies  from  indfvidnnl)*.  Iu  thii*  way 
tlie  in>tiiutioii  i^  llixrai'v  <- tip  pot  led,  and  a  large  amount 
uf  a.riM  y  ir-  >>r(.ii'.:!it  to  i>i>ai  ni'ou  the  people  where  nla* 

sioii  -.tiJi'ii;-  havi-  ticeli  f  irmed. 

'•I)uTitr.'  !l.<'  loii^  period  of  i!«  exii'fcnce  the  venera- 
ble S.K-iety  for  the  l'ropHK"'i'>u  of  the  Go^pel  lu  Foreicii 
Parts  has  gradually  extended  lis  labors  to  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  has  been  liintniraeiiial  of  much  g<Hid,  es- 
pecially to  British  colouists  at  an  cnrly  period  of  their 
Btmjrglea,  lone  hedne  modern  mlKMonnry  societies  had 
commenced  Ihelroperaihini".  Thin  n-i-fni  Ini'iliuiion  now 
occupies  Importnnl  ^talillus  In  the  Ilriil^li  provinces  of 
Nortli  Amerir4i,  the  nonunion  <  fCiiiiada,  BrltlKh  Colnm- 
li  a,  the  \S'i"t  Inil.i'-^,  S.  uili  rn  .Africa,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Icldi.^,  ami  (  lilua.  'i'o  all  tlie-e  places  .Xntrlican 
liisho]!-  and  rli-r^vnicu  have  i;  iiu-  forlli.  carrviii;,'  with 
them  their  own  \irw!-  of  riiiirch  order  and  dii<ciplliie: 
and  in  conneciiou  w  itti  every  linportont  colony  a  diowse 
ban  been  firmed,  and  parishes  have  been  organized  after 
the  Style  ttf  ihc  mother  conntry.  The  main  object  of  tbe 
institution  Is  to  supply  the  servicea  and  the  ordiuanccK  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  lens  of  thousands  of  Hritixb 
emigrants  who  have  been  annnally  leaving  the  t>horc.<>  of 


fonndcil  iii  by  (iutzlafT,  iiiiiil  then  .n  meml  i  r  .  f  Uie  !  iheir  native  country  from  >:eneration  to  peneration,  to 
Btrlin  ili.->'i"niii J  s-x  ft'j.  No  "irc-H  i-  laid  uiiuii  tlie  i  ii-  b.  rter  tlieir  ronditlou  iu  foicj^n  iaLil-*.  And  with  much 
aeation  of  the  uiisalunairy,  but  the  mission  flelil  a*  a  life- 1  wai  und  eamesiaeaa  have  Uie  afeuis  of  this  aociely  ful- 
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lowed  their  conntiyroen  In  all  Ihelr  wanderinsa,  minister- 
ing to  Uwlr  «plritniil  MOMiltlw,  and  brlapog  Immm  to 
their  ncoltectioni  tbe  tender  a««adatlous  or  tlw  *M 

coiiutry,"  where  they  were  favored  in  t1me«  of  yore  to 
len  with  plcat-tm-  to  the  i«niiiul  nf  the  *rhiirch-g<>lnf;bell.' 
Mur  have  the  dark,  benighted  benthen  iiu].ulii)i>>ii  witlilii 
tbe  bonudarieii  nmi  in  thv  ncighborboou  nf  ilic  rr*\  rt  iive 
Oiiloiliei*  been  l>ei:lecte<l  by  lluf  lirnc-li<iiniri'it  in>liiuii«>ii. 
Mniiy  pixT  wiitidci  iiii;  llll{]Ull^  ill  itif  iKirlli-Moti  rn  wilds 
of  Aiuerk':!,  t\»  \\c\]  a.«  idniutrixiit  lllndux  In  Ilii'  Kaxt,  iitid 
Warlike  KnlUrft  In  Soiilhcni  ATrioi,  t<>  miv  nottiiiiL;  of  the 
»borl;;ttiO!)  of  otht-r  Intidi-,  have  In-en  favored  with  the 
ineauo  «>r  srace  and  rell{,'luo»  iuatroctlou  tbrongti  its  in- 
•iromeiiinlity.  eapecUIly  uf  late  years,  since  attention 
wa»  uturo  particularly  directed  to  ibU  departintMit  <>f  the 
wwrk. 

"  The  Soeiety/or  the  Promotion  »/  Christian  Ktvnrlfdrtr. 
— Allbonvrh  not  otrleily  niiM<l->iinry  iii  lla  priiujiry  nbject, 
thiK  wa»  lit  It  very  early  period  au  aiixiliarv  to  Chri^tijni 
iiii>.>iiiti>,  and  i."  ut  tlil!>  il.iy  a  inotit  puwerfiil  bel|i  lo 
Cliiuih  i.f  England  in  her  ilcMilate  {ilficox  abroad,  hs  wi-ll 
a«  at  Imnie.  Ii  wati  fosirnl.  ii  in  16'.»'',  mainly  by  a  privaif 
cler;;yrnau.  Dr.  Thoiuaa  Bray,  who,  cinbi^iinently  acting  k» 
couuiiiKeiouer  In  Uaiyland,  and  veeing  the  creat  nec«»- 
•iiy  for  some  Airtber  clTort  at  faomc  for  the  aavaucctncnt 
of  religion  In  the  coloniee,  happily  succeeded  In  MU!>ltii; 
public  attention  to  tbe  matter.  Having;  afterwards  been 
tbe  chief  instnimeut  lu  tbe  formniiou  of  tbe  Gospel  Prop- 
B'.;.itiiiii  Societv,  Dr.  Bray  may  be  fairly  considered  the 
fMiuniiM-  uf  boi^i  iheirt!  institution)',  and  In  them  of  ninny 
iitlii'i  iiiililf  ^  M  ii'tii'.*  which  followed  them,  by  Iniilulimi 
or  natural  ciitiMiiiu-nce.  A»  early  a«  the  year  lT(»y  the 
Siicii'ty  for  the  I'loniolion  of  t'ln  l.-l:an  Knowledge  e-itnb- 
lislu'd  a  conni'cllun  with  tbe  l)au)!<h  tni»-ioii  to  ibc  Hin- 
dus ai  Tranqiiebiir,  and  reiiilered  ronj-idcruble  aid  towards 
the  KUpporl  of  (be  worli.  Tbe  Tanjure  inlaaiou  origiuat- 
«t  l»  im,  ud  tlie  oiM  at  TridtlDopoly  in  ITM.  which, 

I  Ita  mfaelooary,  waa  talteii 
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an  five  yean  afterwarda  by  tbe  Chriftinn  Kiii>wled):o  So- 
ciety, and  provecnied  wfih  *li.'or  and  nurc«!'!>.  when 
other  ln«>tltutl<nii>  of  the  Cbiirrli  of  i^nglund  were  afier- 
wurdit  orpitilzod  for  the  ex|ire«a  |ltlr]>o^e  of  prnpagatliig 
the  (»<»>]ifl  in  r  iri'l-:!!  lundr,  the  Ciui-tiaii  Knouled>:c  So- 
ciety Iliencefoitb  i unfilled  lt«  atlt'iiti'  ii  to  tlit-  rirralatlun 
of  reli^'ions  Work*— Bit>!e#,  Pra\ri-lHi.ik»,  trui-t-.  etc— at 
u  I  hi-nii  rate  in  (Jieat  Briiaiii  and  i>  rcMTuI  dependent iec. 
There  arc  branch  »ucietica  in  \urioui>  parte  of  tbe  conn- 
try,  and  panona  am  coaatltatad  roembera  bgr  aabaeriblug 
annually  a  ram  not  liaa  than  one  iniinea. 

**flia  CKardt  Mtmimmif  Samety  waa  inatltnted  In 
London  April  11  11W.  Tlio  original  deaigii  of  the  eo- 
r\eiy  was  ti>  act  more  eapecinlly  in  Afrim  and  the  F'a*!. 
That  fart  was  einlMKlieil  hi  it*  flr.-t  dci-lc'nUi"!!,  but 
iif'erwariW  drop()ed.  Thon^jh  the  i>phrrn  ronlemi'liileit 
by  !lie  flr-t  board  of  direi  :or«  wan  neither  I'inail  nor 
nnlm|i<iriaiit,  this  H'ulety  lia.«  i>lanted  niimioni>  over  otiU 
more  widely-exiendril  i<-;:ioiir'.  At  flrct,  and  for  a  lonj; 
time  after  itit  coninieiicenieui,  this  society  waa  ainiply  fiip- 
pnrtad  and  governed  by  the  mombera  of  tbe  Bpi»cupal 
Chnrrh,  and  waa  not  in  any  way  unhject  to  eccleptaatical 
antho:  i-y.  At  len^fth  the  appointment  of  Enj;li>b  bi^bop• 
to  fi.rci^-ii  foiintrteit  rendered  a  cbiini.'e  in  the  ndminl'tia- 
lion  of  the  C'hnrcli  MiK-ionapy  Society  abfohitely  iu'f»>. 
»ary  :  and  it  wa»  ilecidcd  that  in  future  the  lll^liIn!ioll 
»lioiild  be  conducted  in  strict  confijrmity  with  tlic  c(  r  U  -i- 
aotlcal  iirii:ii;i!<-  dltlu'  K^tatjliiihnient.  lliin  e  all  ihe 
n)i!«sioiiarif.  utio  nmv  ^'o  oat  in  it*  M-rvice  are  piaceil  un- 
der the  j;"Vfrniiii'iit  niiil  direction  of  tbe  bi»bopx  iieaie«t 
to  their  re'pectne  ^tattonii.  The  fund*  of  the  Chuich 
Missionary  Society  are  ^npnlied  in  tbe  lunal  way  by  per- 
•onal  Gontribntionii,  legnciea,  collections  after  aermoni>, 
and  at  public  nieetlug* :  and  bltta«rto  the  ioitltailon  baa 
been  supported  in  a  very  Illieral  manner. 

"The  principal  spberea  of  labor  enterpil  npon  and  elB- 
clently  workeo  by  the  apenta  of  the  t'hurch  MlM-loimry 
Sociei'y  Imve  been  In  Western  Afilcn,  Contineninl  India', 

niul  (    Ilriilsli  North  America,  and  Ibe\^'c^t  In<liei'. 

In  ait  tlie.«e  cotinir.o,  but  especially  in  the  one  tin»t  named, 
the  niiM<lonarie«,  <  itrc!ii.«t",  and  terK-hi  r^'  "f  this  irii>litu- 
lion  have  toiled  with  commendabie  zeal  and  diliuence, 
and  bflTO  been  favored  to  »ee  the  frnit  of  their  labor  nn  n 
Urge  scale.  The  MitMonary  Record  gives  siatiM  ica  of  tbe 
Cbnreli  MMooanr  Society  In  isao  aud  ISIO  rmpceiiTely : 
*The  total  Income  of  tbe  wiciety  tben  was  £»sm :  now 
tt  laiCMOfWA.  Its commanicants  then  nnmbereii  SIR :  now 
tbn  are  Sl.TW  (inrlndin<,'  the  roiii;rri:ailon.<  trnnoferred 
in  iSfct  to  the  native  t'hnrch  In  \V4-cleni  Africa'.  Tte 
anmher  of  Eiir  ijuMii  mi-cionnrie*  was  tben  'A\  i  imw  it  i- 
KW.  Tlicie  wax  lii't  tlirn  one  native  ordaiin'd  rler>.'vnian 
employed  by  the  foricty  ;  now  ibcre  are  I'fl.  Up  to  Vnri  h 
1,  l-^tli,  there  bad  jjniie  f'rth  on  foiei<;n  Kervice,  In  ciHinec- 
tioii  with  the  Church  Miwlonnry  S«jclety,  fK!2  men  of  va- 
riona  conntries  and  races;  of  these  no  less  than  IKl  were 
Germans.  StBce  that  perind  a  larger  pTopoftionofSugllBb 
clerpvmen  bave  ci>ira|«d  tn  mlssTonary  work.* 

•'Jw  Ctiunint  chiirrh  nnii  f!rhoot  Sortetjf  may  be  re- 
garded as  snpi'lt  nu'Miarv  to  the  Cbnrcb  MHwinnary  Hocl- 
ety.  Tt  ban  reii<lrr.  il  valuable  ii»<i«l>'tnnre  tn  the  mU«lona- 
rie.i  einp|.>vcil  in  the  far  iionb-western  wildf  of  British 
America,  formerly  lucladed  la  ib«  Uadson'a  Bay  terrlto* 


ries,  to  clergymen  and  teachers  laboring  among  the  MSl- 
lerad  aettlan  of  Anstralia,  aud  u*  miasloo  atatlau  and 
aeboola  in  aeveral  of  the  British  colonies. 

"  7%!^  London  Soririy  fur  Pn/motinn  ChriMitinitit 

the  Jrw»  was  founded  In  the  year  l!»0^>,  alibi>ni;h  it  

not  fully  ortjanized  until  the  f'lllowin-:  year.  Tbe  cmsti- 
tutlon  originally  contemplated  two  oIlJet•t^•.  '  Jo  relieve 
the  temporal  diRtress  ufihi?  .Icwh,  and  t..  ).ronioie  their 
si)lrltual  weldirc.'  I'tiblic  ^^llr^liil^  and  llu-  i  liuration  cf 
tlie  children  under  the  care  of  llie  mh  it  iy.  within  the 
I'nitt-d  Kiii;:iiiiiii,  are  ciuulucled  In  sliirt  oiuformit v  t« 
the  priucinit  s  and  furmnlarief  i>f  the  (  Inmh  i>{  Eniilnud, 
with  which  it  lias  alwav*  b.  en  ideiititlcd  both  in  iti>  man- 
ajtemenl  aud  principal  support.  Tbe  tJrst  sphere  of  its 
action  was  among  tbe  Jews  ia  Loadon,  In  1611  a  print* 
ing-nresa  waa  e-orablitihed  to  giTa  emnloymeBt  to  poor 
Jewish  converts.  Two  years  laler  a  cnapel  and  scbools 
were  opened  for  tbe  iH-nertt  of  serenly-nlne  proselytea 
and  their  fuTiiilte''.  In  |s!>  the  flr«f  f<irei.-n  ttii»»iiiiinry 
was  fviil  fortti  to  l.ibi.;  In  I'l  i  oal,  w  ticic  u  ^«•Illina^y  wa» 
snon  afterwards  i-tabli-in  ii  fur  the  traiiiiii;:  <"f  Jrwi»tk 
r.iiiveris  as  mi-.-ioipn  u  s  The  x  ciety  ali"!  pnblii^hed  a 
Hebicw  edition  of  the  hcrliiiute!'  for  the  Jew?  generally, 
and  prepared  a  JudKo-Poltnh  version  for  Polniid.  and  a 
Syrioc  version  for  tbe  Cabalistic  Jews.  In  1»4U  ibe  Jew- 
ish college  tor  the  complete  training  of  mlsetonan  ageuia 
was  established.  It  baa  proved  an  imiMiriant  aftmiary  to 
Jewish  mfsslona.  not  nnhr  tn  connection  with  the  L'<ndnQ 
society,  bnt  al<Mj  tn  Idnared  inslitntions  which  weie  af- 
terwards culled  into  exlctence.  The  lyondoti  Society  baa 
;il)ini'  nii-si'in  jitatioiis  fur  tin-  l  eiietlt  of  the  Jews  in 
Kuri'iie,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  nioie  tlmii  hi  nilssioimiit-s,  of 
w  tioui  u]>waids  of  60  are  con*ertvsl  I^i;n  i;ti  -;  aliMui  40 
hclio'ds,  w  iih  nn  aggregate  of  Hehn'W  children  duriui;  tbe 
la^t  thirty  years  of  npwiirds  of  lO.wxi.  This  wK-ietv  has 
seen  bO  oflis  converts  ordained  as  clergymen  of  Christian 
con  gregailoor  at  bMoe.  and  It  baa  dlatmotad  aboaaM^MlO 
copies  of  tbe  Bebrew  Sertptnrra. 

"Seottiih  S(^rtf/  for  I'ri'ja'mtint  ChrimtiM  MUtlrUllfie. 
—Thlx  institntion  was  ei-tabUsheil  in  Edlnbm|(b  hi  tbe 
Tear  ITt>9,  being  tlie  flrsi  nilrslonnry  as>:oriatian  organised 
by  tbe  Precbyierians  of  North  nriinin.  Its  oriiruinl  d*- 
st'gn  was  tlir'exleiisioii  tit  lellgion  in  the  British  empire. 
ihkI  espctiiil.}  ill  llu-  UlKlibuids  and  I--lat<d«  of  Scul  laiul. 
Tbe  pai;an  woild  sul>w.j!ienilv  nrie-ted  tlie  nflei.tiun  of 
tile  directors,  and  called  I.irlli  tlieir  pvmputtiief  aii<l  efforta. 
Abunl  twenty  years  after  its  furmaliou  this  aoctety  cu- 
terad  Into  ourrespandeacaw  wtib  »  view  to  fbnning  sta* 
tions  among  ibe  American  Indiana  ta  tbe  vldnity  of  Mew 
England.  Three  agents  were  appointed  to  labor  mmmg 
the  alMiriglues  of  tnete  settlemeuts:  bnt,  from  some  an- 
tow  Hid  ciicumstances  which  occnrred,  they  ap)ieario  have 
lieen  wanting  In  adaptation  for  their  w<  rk,  and  were 
w  ittidrawn.  In  1741  a  mission  was  established  am"!  g  the 
Delaw  are  IiuliaTis.  w  hlch  met  wiih  irrent  ►ncress.  A  nnin- 
lier  of  native  coii\erl»  were  rereixed  into  the  Chnrch  liy 
Imptism,  and  the  heart  of  the  niisstomiry  was  cheered  by 
manifest  lokcim  uf  the  divine  piesence  and  btes^ing.  A. 
g«H>d  work  was  also  carried  on  for  some  time  among  the 
lodiniip  of  Long  Island  by  the  agency  of  ibis  wxleiy  ;  but 
an  attempt  to  evangellie  the  natives  settled  on  the  banita 
of  tbe  Siisiinebunna  was  not  so  snrce^ffnl. 

"  r/c  >'■■»  fn»A  ilimriottory  ^kfittii  witf  inslitnted  in  the 
month  nr  Fi'Uniary,  ITiM,  niuier  ilie  designation  of  tbe 
Edinburgh  Missioiinry  Society.  Tlie  first  inissioii  of  this 
s".<cleiy  lo  Siena  l.ei'iie  was  not  n  success.  Nottiii  g 
dannt'ed  tiy  tlie  c.imjKiraiivc  faibue  of  the  mlssiuii  ii> 
Western  Africa,  In  Jso-j  the  Sottish  Missionary  Society 
S4'iit  ont  two  misslonarici*  to  Tariary.  This  mission  also 
failed  In  consetiuence  of  the  oppressive  aud  restrictive 
measures  of  government.  The  agents  of  this  society  were 
mora  aaceeasfnl,  however,  lu  Asiatic  Rnrsla,  wbera  tbcjr 
romnancad  their  labors  In  isii&.  in  misalaBarfea 
weraalaoaent  m  India,  when  Bombay  and  Puna  were  oc- 
cupied aa  principal  station.s.  In  l^t5  this  branch  of  tbe 
work  was  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly  of  tlio 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  bad  recently  comnieneed  oper- 
ations In  India.  In  l!<i4  a  niis-i'ui  was  oigani«ed  for  .la- 
mnica,  which  was  pr'i<lti<li\e  of  much  ^ond.  This  pro- 
duced a  mission  to  Old  Calubar,  Western  Afiica,  which 
has  been  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  snccess.  In  lH4t  the 
stations  nf  this  society  in  Jamaica  were  transferred  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Cbnrcb,  by  wbkb  tbey  are  now  car> 
ried  on  with  efficiency  and  saeeese. 

'^The  filoMriiif  Himitmarii  Soriety  was  organized  in  Feb- 
niary,  IT'.'C  It  sent  niisoionaries  to  Western  .nnd  South- 
em  Africa,  bnt  w  ithont  venr  morked  snocess.  In  18M  iba 
missions  or  iii<'  (;ia>L'ow  Sodcty  were  tiantinrad  to ib« 

Free  Cliurch  of  >.  ,  ,i  laisd. 

"  Tlif  Cliiirrli  ii/ .Si  '  r/,i  I  ■<  Fm  n  ot  Mintnon  Srhnnr.  — The 
formation  of  several  niiH-iniiary  societies  of  a  general  nat- 
ure towards  the  cloi«c  of  the  last  century  spiiears  to  have 
excited  the  seal.  If  not  the  Jealousy,  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  overtnres  were  presented  to  tbe  Geneial  Assem- 
bly mini  different  synods,  praying  that  atteotlno  mtgbt 
be  paid  to  the  claims  of  tbe  heathen  world.  F^r  s4-me 
time  these  were  disregarded  :  but  iu  1^  the  subject  waa 
broucht  forward  aL-iin,  and  a  committee  was  apiwdnted 
to  prepare  a  pri';:i  lunnu-  f.  rtlie  organization  of  what  was 
Jttsily  designated  as  '  a  piuos  aud  beoeToleot  vbjecu'  AI 
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I3MI  next  AsMmbW,  la  ItU,  th«  ennimUtoe  reported  in  fii- 
Tor  of  British  India  a*  a  Held  of  labor,  and  advised  the 
•stabUabnieDt  of  n  pivnt  ceiitrnl  oetultinry,  with  aiixilinry 
dialrfct  echooU  T'lr  the  iiii'iructton  of  llliidA  rhlldrrii  ntiil 
Tonutj  jter^ioiiM  «if  li.ith  wxes.  In  18tf»  iht-  Ucv.  Ah-xaiuler 
DiifT  j'tiilfd  f-T  C  :ilt  iiiiii  an  the  head  «>f  ihi-  eiluratiiuial 
ins-tilati'iii.  The  t-\i'\\>  wuh  wreckcfl  off  Iht- nf  (i<><«l 
llopt',  bii:  withiiiii  liii--  nf  life.  AfiiT  fDiiR-  (It'luy  uiid 
m.iuv  di)ii;:«n',  Mr.  and  Mru.  Duff  arrived  at  C'uJrutra  un 
Unr'tX,  1140,  hartiig  lost  a  valoabh  llbnuyt  and  'totaiii 
more  dead  than  attTe.*  tkt  tmSmry  was  tibcbed  tn  the 
OHinib  of  Augnat,  and  met  wHb  rerotirknnle  foicccxn. 
Wllbtn  a  few  day*  of  the  opeaios  wm  iinpilti  were  in  m:- 
taodan(^.  Bf>th  theelemonlary  and  collcglnte  section*  nf 
tJM  ln!«lilutl.in  priwpert'd.  The  EiikHxIi  lun-^nngip  wh» 
ehu^fij  H-  t' <?  mc  litnu  •ifinstmctioii  in  ihr  hiirhpci  cla.-f*'!', 
hot  :i-  >•  >•  .11  II-  i,ii;>!if1fii  toHchern  ami  miIi.iMc  m  h.n  il  l)<i<iljo 
c.>ul<l  In-  ilit  iiijfil,  <liii*  !it!eutii>n  «■n^  puid  lo  The  vi  riinriT- 
1  if.  In  1"VK>  ihri  f  ini"-u)iinrie*— the  Hev.  .Ihiiiit^  Mitrticli, 
John  \Vil.-M>ii,  iind  Hutierl  NIsbet— were  lnuiJ'fLTred  Uy 
their  own  desire  tr>m  the  Hcottifb  Mlwiooary  Mticiety  |u 
tbe  General  Aos^mhly'a  Mi»i<ion ;  and  In  ItMS  vtill  nmber 
cbanee*  were  ntnde  hv  the  di«niptliin  of  the  aeucm!  A»- 
•eniDljr,  which  i-tnod  lu  tbe  rormation  of  tbe  FreeChnrcb 
of  Sciitland,  ti>  which  nil  the  mlMlooarlo*  in  India  ad- 
tiered,  with  tbe  hiilMinc*,  ftiniiiarev  and  property  of  Ibe 
re"i>e<-ti%«'  «'riii(>ii-.  Afttr  liihitriiig  in  ronnwtion  with 
the  liiili.iii  .Ml-rti(iii  fur  iicirly  lliiriy-Iivf  ycuri",  l)r  Dud' 
tiii  iliv  ii  ^  uiikI  I'>  hl^  iiailve'laud  lii  liMS,'liavtug  nieuu- 

M  h:l<-  in.u'r  Ixit  ;l  hri.'f  vt»U  lO  BOgtaBd  UUA  tb*  UolMd 
Sla!f»  in  l-sM  aiul  In'»5. 

"  The  Frr*  Chfrrh  1/  SeotlntuT*  FfrrHim  MimiotL—ThiB 
Cburch,  after  ite  oigmtiziition  iu  1^,  made  arrungmnsnts 
for  carrjriiw  on  ibe  niieeiiinary  worli  buth  at  bwme  and 
•bcitad.  1%e  ednciiiKinai  Cftablishment  at  Calcntta,  nn- 
dtt  the  able  ^upertii  endence  of  Dr.  Dnff,  itiid  the  mivoiun 
atatloHH  nt  RiMiibNy,  Hhiih,  Na;;|>i>rf,  .MMilrnx.  and  other 
plnre-'  in  lisdi.-i,  aa  well  aa  lh<  ix^  In  s..uih<'in  ATrira,  the 
cii:  .!!  !'-  i.f  ('nnada,  Norn  Kc.itiii,  New  iimni-wick.  the 
\Vt  -  I  )  ••-'.  M;<dfira,  Ibe  Nediterraneau,  Australia,  and 
Nil  1. 1   \  •  •  led  with  Vigor  and  aoceeia  under  the 

UfW  .1  liii iiii-iiaiiiiii. 

"'I'iif  FiPi-  chnrrb  of  Scotland  alao  aaaomed  Ibe  re- 
aooiieibiiit}'  of  siipportiui;  and  carrrlng  on  a  mimiiin  to 
tCw  Jew*  whkdi  bad  been  oigautacd  a  ehort  time  before 
Ibe  dffrnptloD.  Tbe  hiatory  of  tbia  branch  of  the  work, 
»■  far  M«  Ilnneary  and  Atiftria  are  concerned,  i8  of  mure 
thnti  onHu.iry  Inferert,  Pe»tb  wa»  the  »cfne  of  n  remark- 
nhti»  itwukentiiir  amoM'.;  the  ociittered  fi-etX  of  Abrnhnm. 
Iliiiiiireri"  of  .J.-\\>,  ir.ioiy  of  tht-ni  t>*T-ciis  of  (li»r iiiciion, 
lj«»r.iiiic  -iintiUai;<-<  u-ly  ii.lt'-t'-n-d  iii<jiiiitTr«  into  the  ti  iilh 
»f  t.'hri-V ',i!i;y.  The  rfv.iliuiou  in  llMnL:ary  c.ni-.'l 
!«u-iie!i»ion  ol  tlic  ni:f>.-i  mi  for  o  time,  and  tiie  dt— j/oii-ni 
<»f  A'i-ir;a  «ell  iii;:h  extinv'nl«hed  It.  Of  Inle  years  there 
bave  Itet- n  <-o^!^iderable  chitnge«  in  the  eceue  of  it^  opeta- 
tlniH^  aixi  Knuilifitrt,  Amaiefdaoii  Brealao,  Fe^th,  Unlntz, 
SDil  other  places  are  nteiitioned  In  tbe  eorlety'i*  report  ay 
p1ac<>i<  wbcie  ittt  a-jenta  are  ntiw  lahorintf  f.ir  ilie  conver- 
^on  of  ihe  Jew*  to  the  fniih  of  the  (ionpel. 

I'liifr  l  I'rrnblttfrinn  Si'tiifVn  t'urriipl  J/iWirri.  —  In  the 
yenr  lv->  ilie  I'nltcd  ."*ec"---: .11  (  'imrrii  planted  a  nuKfion 
lu  Jbc  Wc't  Iiulie*  bv  Jhf  aK<-iify  of  tin-  Kcv?.  William 
Piitersoii  »uA  Janiee  N'ivcn.  In  the  conrre  "f  a  frw  yi-  o- 
p^veral  wintions  weie  opened  iu  Janiaii  a,  Ttiiildad",  mid 
the  (Jraiid  t  nvmana)'.  The  proKieM*  of  the  niiK-lon  to 
thevc  pjiri8  i»  indicated  by  the  fodowinK  scenes  of  lalKir, 
■ad  Ibe  date*  wbeti  ihe  ««rk  was  conniienead  at  each 
plaeeraepertively:  Jamaica— 8itrllnK,  1835;  NewBiongb- 
ton,  :  PrlendshlOt  1>VT:  Oochen, Mount  Oltvet, 
JS31* ;  Monteiro  Bar,  191(1:  Kh)g!<ton.  |S4^>4.  Trinidad— Pmt 
nf  Spain,  IS-W;  Arnnc't,  1*4.'.  The  (Jrent  Cnymnnna— 
Georveiown,  1(i*6.  In  lS4tf  n  miKcion  wan  commenced  at 
OM  C.iliibar,  in  Wci'tern  Africa,  intended  to  l)e  worked 
cbierty  uy  converted  ne;:roi'«  from  .lamaica.  'I'hf  -yrmd 
aUo  fHMit  ■•t'vcnil  mi^'^loimi  ies  to  Canada,  w  ho  have  ciiire 
»ncc«"efled  iu  fortniii;;  c Ldf-'U-tninlng  ron'^regation?,  and 
«rT«n  iu  ori;anixiu^  large  and  influential  preHbyieries.  The 
i}r»t  work  nf  Ibe  UniMd  Pival^yterlan  Cborcb,  formed  in 
Mav.  istT,  wae  to  aecept  of  tfi«  transference  of  tbe  •tatlnna 
and  a-.;ents  of  the  Scottish  Mi--;  amnr  Society  in  JaiMica, 
and  of  the  Glasgow  African  .Mi;--:onary  Society  In  Kafts- 
riu,  wbicb  it  baa  aince  conducted  witb  vigor  and  aaoeeM. 
It  ban  alao  a  Jewlab  mlaaloato  Alglan,  Awppo^  and  otber 
pla'.-e". 

h'lfjtmh  I'.c-'h  tffrinn  S'rnod"*  Foret'fm  J/i«nV'»i.— Thif 
Chnri-h  entered  upon  foie!(;n  miwionary  oi)erationx  in  i 
The  principal  scene  of  Its  labors  is  China,  nntl  al-  [ 
Uion;:b  Ihe  woric  has  not  as  yet  l>een  conducted  on  a  ' 
itrgti  scale,  it  la  hoped  tbat  lailliig good  will  be  tbe  result 


slonary  opemtloMs  were  commenced  by  this  body  in  1844. 
The  principal  ircne  of  iu  labor  has  been  the  South  Sea 
iHlnndfi,  p«|ie<  iiilly  New  Zealand  and  the  New  ile1>ridefl> 
The  Kev.tlohii  Iiiirli:-  labored  for  many  year»»  in  the  inland 
of  Ain'iteinn  wisti  con>iderable  bucccphI  Jty  the  bU-r<fii)g 
of  (/.h1  o:j  til*  uiivvearicil  cfrorK  u  ;?oodly  number  of  con- 
verted naiives  were  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Chrict,  some 
of  whom  became  eMcient  Church  otHt  erx  and  teachers  of 
others,  while  the  rising  geuernttoa  were  careftiliy  trained 
ia  a  kaowladie  afOod'a  boljr  Woiil  to  u  esttat  irbleb  la 
not  often  wiueaeed  even  on  roiaelun  ttathim.  At  one 


character  a  graceful  tri))nio  is  paid  in  the  annual  report  for 
1909.  Promising  mlasiim  stations  have  been  formed  nt 
AmoT  and  Swatow,  where  n  few  convened  miMve-  have 
been  nniteil  m  Church  felUiwrhip,  nud  an  add  1:  ■  >!ial  mis- 
sion irv  ha-  nv-enily  been  ordaiued  and  seut  forth  to 
streii;.-'ihen  the  handaof  tb* bieibnn wbobavebeao KHBe 
time  in  the  field. 


tine,  oat  of  a  population  of  IMA  la  a  certain  db>lrtet,  ITUO 
were  able  to  read  tbe  BIMe— •  pmportkm  of  rendeni  pet^ 

haps  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  country. 

"  /nth  friMb  itmiin  r/)»n7,'«  T!;o  (ieuenil  As- 

sembly of  the  i're^by•^■r  iaii  Cliim  li  in  Irelaiiil  c  iininemed 
Its  mlspionaiy  1  ]nr:(l  ionn  In  I-40.  'llieir  tlipt  lldd  wa-< 
India,  (.'nn-idi-tal'lc  iilti  nlion  ha«  aUo  l.ven  paid  to  the 
Itriti^h  itdoiiiv-  by  tliir-  l>u<ly,  nii!*f loiiai ie-  liuvin;;  i)oea 
^•eut  out  ut  ditfereut  limes  to  >ioith  Amcricit,  Australia, 
Tasauuia.  and  Mew  ZenkMid.  The  Aaenably  baa  alao 
Jewlib  mfsalone  at  Harabari;,  Bonn,  and  in  Syria. 

**SeiMiiik  Snnrtii  ffir  th«  f*u»irer»ion  0/  /urtu;/.— This  so- 
ciety was  instituted  in  the  year  X^^t,  not  in  connection 
with  any  tmrticular  brnucb  uf  the  Christian  church,  but 
on  a  bro'nrl  and  eathollc  basis,  the  directorf  licnij;  chosen 
from  dllTerenl  denominations.  Il  was  ori;:ii)H  ly  dcf-bjiied 
to  atTord  temporal  relief  to  the  nii;;ralinj;  .lew>  «  ho  vis- 
ited (ilar'..'ow.  .Siibwqncnt'y  it  eM»-ndcii  it!<  operations 
to  the  s,>ed  of  Abraham  in  foiei^'u  land«,  and  hou;:ht  their 
spiritual  henellt  as  well  as  teni|Hirul  vielfarc.  !<>iatioue 
were  formed  and  ageota  eronloycd  at  llambnrg.  Aieler% 
aud  Alexandria;  bat  in  Itibl,  when  tbe  United  Presbyte* 
rlau  Church  originated  a  miyfion  to  tbe  Jews,  tbcae  l(>r- 
eign  stations  were  trauxferred  (o  that  body,  from  which 
most  of  the  fuuils  had  been  derived,  and  tbe  Scottbb  8o> 
ciety  again  contlued  its  lalxm  lo  home,  as  before. 

^' KtUnburijh  Mfdietil  .Winsi'onan/  Sfcift;/. — In  the  year 
1-41  pcviTal  of  the  leading  niedic.il  prailiiiiineri»  in  the 
.Scotch  tne!ro|Kilis,  in  the  couoe  of  tlich  n-nding,  lia\  lug 
conn-  to  Ihe  conclui«iou  that  medical  slvill  miuht  l>e  cat  ly 
beljiful  to  cbriftian  mis»)ons^ornied  tbeinsetve«  into  au 
association  for  this  olijecu  Their  first  elTorts  were  di- 
rected to  China,  where  tbe  want  of  medical  knowledge 
waa  sorely  frit.  The  constitution  of  tbe  society  doea  niot 
restrict  its  operations  to  the  Celestial  empire,  bat  leave* 
it  at  lilwrty  to  afford  iu  aid  tu  tbe  miasionary  euterpriae 
in  any  part  of  tbe  world.  The  Intention  of  its  patrons  Is 
to  give  gratuiton*  medical  rdd  to  the  sulTering  p<.>or,  and 
at  the  saiite  lime  lo  einb:iue  every  opportunily  of  tuipart- 
itp.'  n  li^'ioiiH  m-tnictioii  lo  the  dark,  benighted  heattieus 
^v^ll)  arc  the  ohjc)  t-  of  it!«  tieiievolcncc. 

"  L"n:l(>H  iltMi<iniuirj  >iH-itt<i. — Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1794  a  spirited  paper  appeared  iu  the  livangeUral 
MofHUine  advocating  the  lonnation  of  a  mission  to  tbe 
heaiben  on  tbe  braadeat  poaalMa  baala.  Tbhi  led  lo  tbe 
organltattoo  of  tbe  Lonaon  MlaalonaTy  Sorietv.  Tbe 
Rev.  David  Bogne,  D.D.,  of  Oosp«jrt,  tbe  author  or  tbe  pa- 
per alluded  to,  may  therefore  l)e  regarded  as  the  father 
and  founder  of  ths  noble  insittutlon -.  and  his  uame  will 
ever  tiL-  held  In  gratidiil  rcnienil)rauce  by  the  friends  of 
luis-iono.  Two  monlhx  after  the  apjiearance  of  Dr. 
Hii^'iie's  practical  pajHir,  a  ronferiMnc  wa?^  held  to  tiiko 
step*  for  giving  effect  to  the  l«u<lal)le  piopoMil.  Ttiut 
confi-renie  \va.«  attended  by  repre-enlative!'  from  K  veral 
evangelical  biKlies,  in  accordance  with  the  proposeti  caiho- 
licity  «f  Ibe  spirit  of  action.  Tbe  reault  of  tbat  coofwaaee 
waa  a  earefhily-prepared  addrese  to  tbe  ntiiisteni  and 
members  of  the  varions  chnrchea,  and  Ibe  appolnlmeatof 
a  committee  tn  diffhse  information,  and  tn  learn  tbe  senti- 
ments i>f  the  Chri^ti«n  public  npou  Ihe  sni)jecl.  A  con- 
ference upon  a  lart'er  fcale  wii'-  lii-id  in  Sep;eml)er,  I'M — 
twelve  month"  ;if,<  r  the  publication  of  l>r.  H  igiie'*  pMpcr. 
The  conrcrriK  c.la-tf'il  tiirce  days,  aii<l  c  inii)i  i-cd  a  J.-inre 
and  il  liiu  iiiial  l>o<iy  of  <  hristians.  The  Kev.  Itr.  llaweis 
preri'  !n  1  ij  e|iH|nent  and  iniiut-tcive  sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion, tnkiii;;  for  his  Miliiect  the  great  commission  ^Mark 
zv,  14} :  and  tbe  licv.  J.  Bnnlerand  the  Kev.  Kowland  UIU 
also  took  part  in  the  preliminary  work  which  issned  in 
tbe  fomiatlon  of  the  institniiou.  Thus,  umid  many  pray- 
ers, much  fraternal  love,  and  the  promise  of  large  sup- 
port both  in  councel  and  contribution",  the  Ij<Hidon  Mis- 
sionary Society  «as  launched. 

"The  ilr»t  (iiic*t!on  which  |)re»M'd  upon  the  attention 
of  the  directors  of  the  L<m<lon  .Mi-^iolulry  .Society  after 
Its  formntioii  w;i«  the  selection  of  the  moft  suitable  llelds 
of  laiior,  \V  -liiiig  to  ciimmencc  their  operatiouK  iu  a  part 
of  the  world  where  no  cITorts  had  as  yet  lieeu  made  by 
any  other  society  for  the  evangelixatii'm  of  the  natives, 
and  enconraged  oy  the  reports  which  had  been  brought 
to  England  from  the  Hoath  Seee  by  an  ezplorins  expe- 
dition which  bad  diseovered  many  new  islands,  they  de- 
cided, tn  tbe  first  place^  to  send  missionaries  to  Polynesia. 
The  tteld  once  chosen,  and  tbat  choice  pnblisbed,  It  waa 
foniul  that  neither  airent*  inir  money  were  wanting  for 
the eiileri)rii*e.  'I'lic  cnlhn-iiisni  wliu  l>  {prevailed  waa  broad 
and  riiH'p,  and  the  readiiic«s  «ith  which  service  was  of- 
fi^ed  and  lands  furnished  <  hccred  lln'  hcarl'^  of  the  direc- 
tors, aud  was  regarded  by  itiem  as  a  clear  indication  of 
llM  dMaa  fcvor.  In  tbe  early  panel  ITNtbainlaaloaaqr 
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|ihli>  Piif  wn*  pnrrlinM'<l,  and  fnMfrlitcd  with  a  ctiitalile 
tJ»ri,''>:  and  t\vi'nl\ -niiu'  ii^.-i  iit."- whu  huil  Vdhinteeri'd  Ilifir 
terviifi-  ••ml)!irkt'i!  fur  dii-ir  distnut  cjihere  of  lulmr.  Thew 
were  ii'ii  all  niUr-ioiiririj'f,  properly  no  ciilled,  only  four  of 
tbeni  lieiug  urdalued  niiuWten',  and  Ihe  rert  iiiecbaDics 
or  •rltoiuM  of  dISmnt  kind*,  Intonded  to  take  m  part  In 
the  good  work.  Brcnrtbioy  appearrd  proridential  hith- 
erto, and.  to  crown  all,  Mr.  Jnines  Wllsun,  a  retired  c«p- 
tnin  «r  cxi-ellcut  spirit  ond  Kreal  profesi*ional  skill,  prof- 
feicd  his  wrvices  to  nnvigntc  llui  Klilp  wiih  itn  preclmio 
cnr^ro  to  Polynesin.  After  ii«»nie  det»?uilou  ai  I'ort.-iimuth, 
the  />r<y  went  to  fea  on  S-pL  'i'X  followed  l)v  Ih«"  «';irni>l 
priiviT"  urthiinsjiKil'- :  .uhI  hv  tin-  (jood  providence  of  (JimI 
n-iu'lad  her  dcKtinaliun  iu  Kufely,  aolwiibBtandlui:  a  ae- 
vere  HtofiB  wblch  the  aDeooBtand  off  tlw  C*po  or  Good 

''The  mMoiuurjr  eblp  Ot/arrlvad  at  lUiltl  on  lUrek 
S,  1'}»7,  and  aaebond  Mfely  In  Matavte  Bay,  at  •  dlatanco 

of  about  three  qnarleni  of  n  mile  from  ibe  abore.  In  the 
afternoon  tbe  captain  and  a  member  of  the  mifcion  land- 
ed, rtiid  were  met  on  the  IkmuU  by  I'atiia,  the  nRcd  chief 
of  the  (iiHtncl,  wiio  wc'.< 'inunl  them  to  the  cuuulry,  and 
offered  them  a  larse  miiive  hoiire  fur  their  nccDmrnodn- 
tion.  It  waa  «mini;ed  that  to  ll>e  four  ordained  minister!- 
and  fonrieen  of  the  nnmanied  brethren  should  l)e  loii- 
llded  Ihe  ectablii'linieMi  nud  |)ro^ccIltio^l  of  the  mici-lon  at 
Tahiti ;  thai  ten  rliould  endeavor  to  effect  a  •ettlenicut  at 
Ton^a.  one  at  tba  Frimdlj  lalauda ;  and  Vm  two  alHNlId 
|>roroed  to  tbe  Marqoeaas.  The  asente  WCN  diMrfboted 
according  to  tbU  arranu'emeul,  and  coBMnenced  their  la- 
borx,  no  doubt,  with  the  be»t  IntcntfoD*.  It  wuald  be  an 
eicrcl'C  of  painful  Interest,  if  otir  space  permitted  na,  to 
jfive  the  sequel  of  ibis  eiiterprlm-  in  all  il«  parlicnlara.  It 
niay  mirtlce  to  n:iy  tli.it  iu  iIhk  lar>:e  haml  of  niinxlnnBry 
^elecIed  M)  Hiicli  hii(<:e,  tlii-re  woie  K-vt  ral  men 
will"  proveil  altnjrether  detli  :riit  in  meiitul  |ni«er,  moral 
ooi:r;ii:e,  and  otlier  iie<  t'.-*-.ii  v  (i.mlirli  uti.ins  lor  the  ivork. 
ConM-i|ueiillv,  i*ome  proved  uuraithfiil  and  abandoned  ibe 
enterpnte  a[to(;elber;  others  were  diacouraged,  and  the 
IIrw  who  were  utont-hearted  iind  cunraeeuna  labored  nn- 
dw  many  difllcalltea.  In  nomc  of  tbe  Iflnnd!*  the  miMiou 
totally  failed,  aeveral  of  the  necnt»  being  murdered,  aod 
tlM  reat  baring  to  flee  fur  ibelr  livcti.  In  afler-yeara  the 
London  Mlasionary  8ucieiy  learned  to  wiecl  Itn  rolariima- 
rie«  with  irreater  rare,  and  .•■enilnarle!!  for  their  prnjier 
traluiuu'  were  speedily  esi.il)li-lii  d.  After  numeroiiM  rc- 
^'entec,  diBappolntmenis,  mul  lonj;  delay,  the  iniioionnriei) 
of  tbe  Lonifou  Si>cietv  iilntii.itcly  |iriiw<  ir nl  ilieir  lab«ir« 
in  varionn  Islandf  of  I'oiynesta,  wltli  rcnliK  of  a  mont  re- 
mnrk:itile  i  limarter,  in  conneciiou  with  which  the  name 
of  John  Williamc,  the  luartvr  uf  Erromaoga,  and  tbuee  of 
other  wonhiea*  will  be  handed  down  to  poMoriqr  aa  eDli> 
tied  to  afliecitonata  remembranee. 

"In  1W,  about  three  years  after  ita  commencement, 
tbe  liondon  Mh-.-ionary  Society  H'nt  forth  four  niii<i'iijna- 
riea  to  Sonthern  Africa:  l>r.  Vanderkemp  i\tu\  Mr.  Ed- 
monds to  labor  In  tliat  part  of  the  fape  I'.il.Miy  which 
bordered  upon  Kaffniri.'i,  mul  .Me.*i«rs.  Kitchener  and  Kd- 
wanli"  were  gtatloned  nortli  of  tbe  colony  amon>;  llie 
Bu)<bnien.  In  the  f.illuwln;,'  year  I»r.  Vanderkemp  and 
hl»  collea^ne  ()eiietrated  iniu  K;ift\rl,iii<!,  and  olTereil  \hv 
Gofpel  to  (be  warlike  naiivex,  but  with  little  hucccsh  ut 
that  time.  They  afterwarda  labored  among  the  Uuttcu- 
tote  livin;;  within  the  colonial  bonndary,  aeraral  of  wbniB 
were  auccesef^illy  inxtracied  in  the  tbinKS  uf  God,  and 
brought  to  a  Mvin^  knowledge  of  the  trath.  In  lMi6  the 
miHffiinarleit  crossed  the  Oraiijje  River,  and  commeuc<'d 
Iheir  laboin  nnion;:  ihe  wild  Nnmaquaf.  Here  the  lele- 
hrated  Hubert  Muffa'.t  t>i-tran  his  hiMiDrnble  and  evenlliil 
cai  eer,  and  wa-"  favoreil  t"  ri-jiiicr  1 1\  er  t  tie  luitm  i.  in»  Hi'i  ■ 
tcntot  chief  Africaner.  Mr.  MifTiill  nturw  ard-  f«tal>- 
ii.Hbeil  a  pruHiH-rons  mir-iiiii  at  K iiriini:iii,  aini'iii;  itje 
IIechuanaj>,  many  of  wlunn  lie  miw  gathcre<l  iuio  the  fold 
of  Christ,  and  Into  wbo^  language  he  traiifialed  tbelioljr 
Scriptnrea.  After  a  h'ug,  lalKirionx,  and  honi>rable  mla. 
aionaiycaiwr, extending  over  half  n  century,  Mr.  Moffatt 
flaally  retnmed  to  Kuglnnd  in  ISTU,  a  remarkable  inxtauee 
of  OodV  preserving  giwdnew  ana  of  entire  devotion  to 
the  m!(«Ion  canw.  To  the  north  of  Bechuanaland,  in  the 
region  of  the  Xnmbexc,  Dr.  Livingstone  perfurmed  hiK 
wonderful  n)i-sionary -travelH,  aip i  ilie  <•  iili<.i  the  ill-fated 
mission  of  tlie  London  StK'ieiy  to  the  Makololo  wn-*  at- 
tem  [lied. 

*'  ilrilish  India  waa  Ihe  next  Held  of  labor  on  w  hich  the 
London  Mlitelonarjr  Society  entered.  In  ISM  the  Rev. 
Mei'sra.  Kingeltaobe.  Cran,  and  De»  Urangea  were  aeut 
out  with  the  viaw  or  aMablUbiOK  a  miwiou  on  the  eoaet 
of  Coronandel.  Oh  tbelr  arrlTal,  Memra.  Cran  and  Dee 
Orangee  proceeded  to  Viaagapalam.  which  lie*  abont  RflO 
mllea  sonih-weat  of  Calcutta,  and  which  wn»  then  nnoc- 
cupled  by  any  other  focietyV  mi-t>iiinariei'.  There  they 
met  with  a  cordial  ri  rrjiiiun,  .'(iiil  s<>ou  i»ur(  pe(le<l  in  ch- 
taldishini;  whools,  in.ii  m  iraiislatiui;  p.inions  of  the 
Scrlptuif-  iuiM  tile  TeliiiL'a  laiijjua^'e.  In  l>.os  the  mission 
Wa»>t'"'atly  streiiL-tlielied  by  the  ci>nver«ii>n  nf  a  celebrated 
Braliiuiii.  named  Annnderayer.  an  liiiere'iini:  acconut  of 
Which  wa*  given  in  the  Hrnutifliral  iUtgiunte,   lo  180* 

Mr.  Cmn  dlM»  and  hi*  coUaagaei)  Mr.  Dee  Oraofaa,  ooly 
ovrvlvad  Um  aboot  twolvo  montba.  Thna  waa  tba  eta- 
Hon  kfk  doaolaio  te  a  tlma; 


ries  were  wnt  out,  and  the  cau^c  atr.iin  i  ni'pered.  The 

i;ood  work  wiin  afterwarda  extended!  n  II  ad  r:ts,  lii.jalim, 
Beliurv,  Itangalore,  Mysore,  Salem,  Conibuc.nuni,  »  .  imn- 
loor,  Travaucore,  Chinnarah,  Hcrhampore,  Benares.  .Sui  ut, 
aod  other  uarts  of  India.  At  aii  tbe»«  piacea  Kcbo<.|>  weie 
estabUabeo,  coogregatkma  gatbarat^  tbo  Uorpel  faithfniiv 
preached,  and  tnauy  aoala  won  tat  Cbriat  thtongh  iho 
agency  Of  thia  excellent  inatltntloo. 

"At  an  early  priod  of  lia  bietory,  the  London  MiM<ioB- 
ary  Society  was  led  to  tnrn  its  atleutlon  lo  the  \Ve»i  Indicc 
In  IMii  H  Dutch  plBiiier  in  Britii-h  Guiana  made  an  eariuwt 
apiH-al  to  the  diiertitrs  for  a  mlHsionury,  acciimi>anied  by 
a  fil)eral  ofl.  r  uf  pecuuiary  assiftance".  Thii»  led  to  tbe 
appointment  of  the  Itev.  John  Wray  us  the  tir»l  a^ent  «>f 
the  society  In  Demerara.  Ai^  tlie  wiirk  extended,  addi- 
Uuual  mlaaionariea  were  »ent  out,  and  ataiiou!;  were  nlti- 
naiatyoaioblMiad  in  Ooorge  Town,  Berbi<e,aDd  variuna 
parte  of  tbe  eotnuy,  mneb  to  the  advauiat:e  of  the  poor 
negrnea,  who  made  rapid  prn||rraae  In  reliuion*  kuowledgn. 
The  mlitrlou  wa«  progreaalng  daUgfaimlly,  when  it  iw- 
ceived  a  i«vere  check  by  the  ueneraT  riaing  of  tbe  lilarea. 
But  after  tbe  emancipation  In  1SS4,  tbe  Loudoi.  Mieslon- 
ary  S.K-iety  realized  tlie  benefit  of  the  change  In  common 
witli  oilier  kindred  institutimis,  and  their  iiunicruus  hia- 
tiiMis  iu  iJemernra.  Berliice,  aiui  Jamnlca  have  been  fa- 
vored with  a  pleasiii'j  measure  of  prosperity  iiiider  the 
mure  favorable  circumalaucea  uf  entire  and  uuiestricted 

freedom. 

*'To  tbe  London  Miaaionary  S<iclety  matt  be  awarded 
the  hOBur  of  otganlaing  the  lirat  Proteataat  mfaHdan  tram 
England  to  CMna.  In  tbe  year  IMTtbe  Ber.  Bobert  Mna^ 

rlaon  waa  sent  ont,  chiefly  for  the  purpoM  of  oecnring.  If 
poe»ible,  a  kixmI  tran!<ln«ion  of  the  Scriptnrea  into  thedl^ 
llcult  lan^'ua^'e  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  this  he  fuc- 
ceeded  lieyoud  the  expeclnlions  c<f  ll.e  must  sai.;;tiiiic 
friend*  of  llie  enterprise.  He  proved  ndmii.iMy  adupted 
fur  ilu'  iieenliar  and  tiiilrled  sphere  npon  which  be  entcjed. 
Afitr  laboriii''  at  hi*  irausiaiion  for  nome  year*,  Dr.  Mor- 
rii>on  was  jollied  by  other  mlsKiouarieM,  and  Ihe  work  of 
preaching  and  tencbiiiK  wua  Ci<niineuced  in  good  earnest. 
The  progreM  of  iba  Btnakni  waa  alow  at  Aral,  and  it  \ 
not  till  ine  year  1914  tbat  tbe  flrM  convert  waa  bapt'.i 
Aflerwardf,  however,  n  conaiderable  nntnlicr  of  Chin 
were  brought  to  a  aaTim;  knowledge  of  the  tmib,  i 
•;nihered  into  the  fuld  of  Cbrici,  through  tbe  united  lalKtrs 
of  tlie  ini-«ioiiani's  nf  ilii-  six  iety. 

"  Hut  Use  most  Interestiiij;  mission  nf  tbe  London  Wid- 
ely was  the  one  which  wai«  uiidertAkeii  to  the  islai.d  of 
Mada^'aMcar  In  isls  by  the  npiniiiitmciil  of  ilie  Bev. 
Mexsra.  .loiipN  and  Bevan  as  the  tlrst  niis-iunnrie?.  Ue- 
tuming  for  Ibelr  lamilies,  whom  they  bud  left  at  Ihe  Mau- 
ritlna  aatll  tbey  tbould  learn  tbe  atate  of  tbo  coanirf, 
tbeao  eieellent  brethren  proceeded  to  Tamatave  fn  ilio 
conr^e  of  the  ftdhnvinn  year,  and  commenced  their  work. 
Within  reven  weeks  ol  Their  arrival  live  of  Ihiii  little  t>end 
(lickcned  and  die<l,  ami  Mr.  .Lines  w;iii  left  alut-e,  lie  nr»- 
bly  reeidved  to  pt  rseieie  iu  liis  -ulitarv  wurk  as  I  <•  l>e*l 
could,  and  Imviiiif  returned  from  the  Slaiiriinis,  ^xuulier 
he  vv  i-  iilil  ced  to  ix'tirc  fur  a  rcafcui  f.u  the  p  i  uve.-v  i  f 
his  heallli,  he  was  Joined  by  other  inlR-ionaries  fn  in  l^n;j. 
land,  and  their  iiiiiied  labof*  proved  very  sm  <  es-fui.  liur- 
iiig  Ibe  Hrxl  Afteeu  yeara  of  this  miM»iuu  Itte  euiiie  Bible 
waa  tranalated  into  tba  Malagasy  langoaee,  and  printod 
at  tbe  mlHlon  preaa  in  tbe  capital,  and  tbe  miaaionariea 
freouenlly  preached  to  n  cun^jrc^'allon  of  l(wo  iierxima 
with  the  nioet  bleared  resnlis.  Then  came  a  dark  and 
gloomy  niyht  of  i>erse<  ution,  diirii)>^'  the  bloodv  n-ign  of  » 
cruel  nnu'an  queen.  The  missionaries  were  ({riven  frt>m 
ihe  l«lan<l.  hundteds  uf  the  cmiverled  lialivci«  snfiered 
iii:i' I \  ni.iin  ralicr  llian  deny  Christ,  and  the  ouie  ptirm- 
isiiii:  ini(L«:un  m  i-  laid  desidatc.  'I'tiis  state  uf  tfiiiif  had 
cuiiiiiiiied  fur  III' ir  than  a  quarter  of  a  r.  uturv,  wiien.  iu 
the  order  of  divine  providence,  by  ilie  death  of  the  queen 
in  IMI.  tbe  war  waa  i>|iened  once  more  fur  the  preachiug 
of  the  04i»|)cl  in  Madagaacar.  Tbe  mlvsinn  wa«  now  re- 
commenced, and  it  waa  found  tbat  the  native  CbriKtiaua 
hid  !:enerally  proved  falthftal,  unmeronK  arcer«ion»  aliM> 
havlii":  been' made  to  their  numl>er.  Several  mem»ilal 
churcheH  were  built  to  commemorate  the  death  nf  tbe 
mariyrf,  and  tbe  work  waa  extended  to  variooa  uarta  uf 
the  island,  wlib  tba  proapact  of  atUi  graator  gooa  In  ttao 

tu  rt'ine. 

"Tiic  report  of  Ihe  I^ondon  Missi-uinry  Society  for  \^'\ 
dated ;  '  Iu  China  there  are  coniiccteii  v»  iih  tlic  i-'Ciety  Id 
miiaaiouariea :  in  India,  4V:  in  Madagnxar,  •t:i;  in  Stmib 
Africa,  Si:  in  tbe  Wc«t  Indiea,  13:  and  In  the  South  Sea 
diatrlct,  n.  Tbe  total  espanditnre  of  t  be  t-iKlety.  charia> 
able  ngainat  borne Inronw,  during  the  natit  year  annonnicd 
to  x$7,824 16«.  Off.  Adding  the  expenditnte  providad  and 
incurred  abroad,  vie,  X«),oat  t».  tbe  entire  outlay 
reached  Ibe  i^nrn  of  £lOT,:iM  19<i.  8«/.' 

"  liritUk  Socu  t  '  fur  the  Pr"}KitMlion  i\f  the  G-miH  !  annmrj 
the  JftTK — This  institution  was  ei'tabllshed  in  Lunduu  In 
the  M'lir  ls4,',  and  draw-  its  <  liief  anppon  from  the  vari- 
ous liisseiiiiin:  cumnnintlieH  iu  Kni;land.  Its  uliJcLt  in 
identical  with  the  Episcopal  Society  for  l'ii'[.a^*;itine 
Christianity  among  the  Jews ;  bnt,  being  ori^anued  un  a 
■■    ■  *  lOoidaaBi 


moracatboUe  and  gcnetal  baaia|  it  afiorde  an  anaronrtata 
apbera  of  evragalicrt  tabor  la  tma  daiMitmaot  anallmna 
aqrworkteMoMoiifBrailataofOTacynamik  lUaaoelatr 
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does  not  attn  to  mnch  to  hnptizo  miil  Tinnu  chnrches  a-*  to 
ijrpacli  ihe  Onsipel  uiid  circiilntc  U>o  Scrip;nifH  and  relijc- 
iiins  trncta  nniuug  Iho  ceed  uf  Abruljiun  in  vai'ii)U»  coun- 
tries Ito  Ant  Hpticre  of  ■itM^rntion*  wa«  among  the  Jews 
la  ibe  cities  and  Msaport  towus  of  Ureat  Britain.  It  aller- 
ir«40  extandcd  ita  labora  to  tlie  Coutinent,  and  opened 
•tatJoiM  at  Prankfort,  Paris,  LyoDt,  Wflrteinberg,  and 
Brcnlan,  niuJ  nUn  nt  Gfbralur  and  luiilx,  the  place  last 
uanied  havint;  been  fxntid  au  exc«lleui  cetitir  from  which 
til  woik  in  N'.rrtliern  Africa,  as  well  ns  n  ixifliiuii  of  jfreiit 
JliIl;io;jie  fmni  its  Ik-Ii)^  iu  tllC  direct  bigti\v:i.v  tu  tlic  Unlv 
Liiiiil.  Tilt*  society  Huh  also  nii»«iuii  colloyc  for  llie  \ 
Ji-»\  -,  in  wlmh  it  trjiins  iiiauy  of  il»  owu  aL'<^iit><.  Tlie  i 
tvtesit\  -four  iiil!ij<)oiiarii-A  oiiiployed  by  ihie  iui*tituiion  ate 
alt  coiirertcd  Jt^wH,  with  the  exoeptum  of  two  or  thrve, 
aion;  than  one  half  of  whotn  weiv  trained  at  the  miaaiuu 
Collate.  Nor  are  Uie  rellgiuna  iuteresta  of  the  rislDx  geii- 
•mtlon  nefzleeted.  From  the  beeiunini;  attention  ba» 
been  paid  to  Sabbath  and  week-dny  achiMtls  fur  Jewinh 
children :  and  a  few  years  seo  an  orphan  asylnm  wa.s  w 
tabli»lifd,  ill  wliich  i\  coiisidfrable  iiiiiiiIht  of  di-siltiitc 
Hebrew  biiy'<  and  uirl-"  iiri'  f'-il,  tlolhi'd,  iiiul  iiisti iictod  ; 
and  wis^Mi  liiov  ftiiw  up  lh</y  iire  i>u(  to  ii!-t  fiil  tradtw  and 


OCCnprili'iiis.  til  il  tl.rv  iiiav  o;irii  their  <ivv  ii  livelilluod. 

I' 

to  tlie  last  «nnivers<nrv  of  tlii*  asnoci;itiuii  i-inted  (hnt  the 


■II  pr 


iiutnihttiiiiMl  Ui'tiic  Miiuii'nt.<. — TIk'  ft.*i<uit  piffeult'd 


iaptUt  Mitnonary  &etfiA|L— Uk«  moM  other  mat  «nd 
tniD<;s,  the  Baptist  MlMrioiMnj  Societv  had  a  emnll 


society  consists  of  144  home  mission  pastors,  who  occupy 
etatnl  poalUoM  oaai|mMd  of  A>ar,  five,  or  six  villages, 
where,  with  Chchalp  ofnT  volnntary  lay  preachers,  the 
Gospel  i»  prenclied  In  MS  mission  chapels  and  room^tho 
ntleiidaiice  in  which  had  exceeded  BO.OuO  persona.  There  i 
is  iu  conncTiiou  with  this  or^auiiatlon  n  department  of 
lay  nud  cal|).irtor  evanui-llsis,  l<io  of  wlioui  are  now  nt 
work,  who  had  visited  so.ihh)  rjiiuilic->  dntitig  the  year,  di*-  ! 
tribiiicd  S5<),<K)0  tnict^.  i-old  'M»*>  t.ipii-..  of  ilie  Bible,  and 
laUjOOO  periodicals.  Unc  thon^aud  members  bud  iHt:u 
Mtditd  to  tlwctaKliwby  amiH  of  tU*  afiaacy  dnrtng  tbe 
year. 

"/Ja. 
g""'l 

•nd  humiile  be^innfiig.  lis  early  liktorr  Is  inseparably 
eonoected  with  that  oi  William  GaMjrtWno  may  be  fairly 
rep^rded  ns  its  father  nnd  fouiider.aa  well  ns  its  first  inls- 
siuuary  to  the  iieallieu  world.  Allhongh  of  humble  par- 
eiitn^^p  nnd  low  comiitloti  in  life,  Mr.  Carey  was  n  man  of 
^re  It  mental  en^ru-y  and  tiuwearied  iK^rsevi  r.ini  f,  \\  lii!c 
plyinj;  liis  lowlv  !in>«  iiions,  !lr»t  us  a  slioeiiiaker  nnd  nfl- 
crw.irdu  as  a  liiiii:lil>-  p.i-tiir  and  village  schoolrnasler,  he 
conceived  the  grand  idea  of  aileuipting  to  propnL'nte  the 
G<i»pel  among  heathen  natiom;  and,  to  makenimsvlf 
better  •cqnainicd  with  the  wants  of  the  world,  and  tn 
prepare  himself  for  fMnie  action,  he  constructed  ninps  of 
Tarfuns  countries,  rMd  vniucrous  books,  and  studied  two 
or  three  different  Innjfussefl.  At  length,  in  17S4,  the  Nut- 
tlnghnm  Bnptist  Association,  to  which  he  belonired,  re> 
si»lvi-d  upon  holdinj;  monthly  coiicertx  for  prayer,  ilr.  <  'a- 
ri".  -  I'l  l-  t.i(iic  at  llii-M'  meetings  was  the  de>.'rail>  .1  ^l.lIe 
of  hfathen  lan<ls ;  l>ut  fi'w  eiUtie!y  sympalhixed  Willi  him 
In  his  vje«i».  Seven  yi  ;\r«  Inli  r,  when  lie  had  removed  to 
Leicester,  he  introduced  his  favorite  theme,  and  pressed  it 
ap<m  the  attention  of  his  mlnlntedal  brethren  when  as- 
sembled ti>getber.  He  respectfully  submitted  for  their 
coniiideration,  'Whether  It  was  ni>i  prncticable,  and  their 
bonnden  duty,  to  attempt  stiniewbut  towards  spreading 
the  Gospel  lu  the  heathen  world.*  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  association,  in  the  month  of  May,  ITV^,  Mr.  Corey 
pnM'  lied  his  ever-nieinornlilc  sermon  from  Isa.  liv,  2,  H, 
and  dwelt  with  jjreat  powe-  on  his  two  leadiii'.;  divi.siou>i 
—  'Expect  jireit  tliiii;:s  from  (Jod.  and  altcmpt  ;,'i»Mt 
things  for  Ood.'  The  im[)u  --i<'ii  pri  d  ii  cit  hy  this  di!*- 
CourBe  was  deep  and  geneial  that  the  as^oi.iulion  rc- 
•olved  npou  instituting  a  lutsaion  to  the  heathen  at  their 
next  meeting  iu  autumn.  On  OeU  S  the  society  waa 
formed,  and  aliiumgh  the  oollectlon  on  the  occasion  mlj 
amunuied  to  X1B  ML,  ample  fhnds  speedily  flowed  111 
from  various  quarters. 

"After  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  .^ocletT, 
the  iH'Xt  v'i^i»t  i)ue-iSon  was  in  reference  to  tlie  specihc 
flvld  ill  w  liich  Ojieiii: I' ii  -  sli(»nlil  ronimeiii.i\  Mr.  Csrev 
bad  thought  loll:.'  and  auxi'itisly  about  the  South  Sea  I-F- 
and-,  and  lii'Id  liirnsvlf  in  rcadine-s  to  proceed  llHtlicr  if 
be  could  l>e  pruinined  suoport  even  for  one  year.  Jiist  at 
that  time  he  met  with  a  Mr.  Thomas,  from  India,  w  ho  w  as 
bosily  engaged  in  collecting  fhuds  for  the  csuibtishmcnt 
of  a  Christlaa  aslseiou  in  Bengal.  In  ooiwcqaaBoe  of  tlie 
reprraeutaltona  made  by  this  well-meaning  wit aomewhat 
eccentric  stranger,  it  was  nrrnii:;ed  that  Mr.  Carey  should 
acconi|inny  him  to  the  East.  loid  that  they  should  unite 
their  effort*  to  establish  u  Hiptixt  mission  among  the 
llihdii-'.  After  cue  iiii;ti'iiii^  ntimcroiis  and  foni|ilicate<i 
diffli-ultii's.  llnaiicial,  dome-tu-.  and  politii  jii,  lln-y  ai  li-nt'th 
eniiiai  ked  for  India  in  tlie /Vinrc**!  /41,  a  I)aiii'li  K  i-! 
liidiaiiian,  on  .June  liJ,  Uti.  They  landed  in  safely  at 
Balasore  on  Nor.  10:  but  finding  the  way  closed  by  the 
re$inclions  of  the  East  ludia  Cumpnny  ngulust  ilieir 
epealx  pimaiiig  tbeir  saoed  vocation  as  Cbrtatlan  mis- 
iHNMnca,  and  being  nnoertaln  as  to  what  amonnt  of  sut)- 

K,  if  any,  ther  wonid  receive  for  Ibemselres  and  their 
ilea  mm  KuEland,  they  went  up  the  cimntry,  and 
look  attuttona  wfilcb  were  ofliered  to  them  in  oooiicctiwu 


with  ostalilishtncntN  fir  tlie  <iiilivalion  ar.il  inaiiiifarture 
ofindi;;o.  At  the  (tame  Iinu*  llicy  etiidied  !  iii^uiige 
of  the  natives,  lieid  religious  nieclings  with  llie  people, 

and  labored  In  every  way  to  l>riiig  tlicut  to  a  saving knowl* 
edge  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Carey,  moreover,  from  the  begin* 
uiug  gave  great  attention  to  toe  translatiou  of  the  Scrlptp 
ures  into  ihe  Bengalee  and  other  langnsges  of  the  BHt, 
and  the  extent  to  which  be  raoceedcdwaa  perfectly  mar- 
vellous. As  the  prospects  of  snceese  improved,  additiimal 
missionaries  were  sent  out  from  England;  the  head-ijuar- 
ters  of  the  mission  were  removed  to  tlie  Daiiisii  settlenu-iil 
of  Serainpoie  ;  priiitinn-iiresHes  were  set  up,  and  the  work 
of  trailsl  itllig  und  pieai  hing  the  (ios|>el  ^v:^s  rarrieil  oil 
in  n  manner  w  hich  bus  scarcely  ever  Iweii  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  mission  Held.  Mr.  Carey  Iwecame  one  01 
the  most  learned  men  in  India,  and  for  several  years  held 
the  high  ofllce  of  professor  of  languages  In  the  Calcntta 
College,  in  addition  to  hia  missionary  dntlea.  After  a 
lung  and  honorable  career,  during  which  he  saw  (he  Bap- 
tist mission  in  India  greatly  extended,  and  the  whole  or 
parts  of  ilie  sacred  Scriptures  tniii«lnted  into  about  forty 
dilTereal  langnages-of  ttie  Kast,  Dr.  Carey  liit  d  in  peace  nt 
Seraiiipore,  ai  llie  advanced  uge  of  sevculy-i  liree,  on  Mon- 
d.iy.  June  ;<,  1  sj  J,  leaving  a  noiile  ex  iin  j  Ic  >if  lii-in:  rre-ted 
zeal  and  entire  devoteduess  tu  the  service  ofC'hrisi  among 
the  heathen. 

"The  attention  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was 
directed  at  an  early  period  to  the  Weal  Indies,  and  iu  1M4 
the  Drst  station  was  commenced  at  Falmouth,  In  Jamaica. 
The  first  regular  miaetonnry  appointed  to  this  Interesting 
!<phere  of  lalxir  was  the  liev.  John  Kowe,  but  the  groiiud 
had  been  p.irtlnlly  prej.nred  l>y  .Mr.  Moses  I'aVier,  a  man 
of  cobir  froni  .Xmein  a.  'I'ln'  favoraiile  rvixnis  se;it  home 
by  the  first  mi^sionuiy  to  .(amaica  induced  the  m.<  u-ty  to 
-end  out  two  more  laiHiiers  Iu  the  cmirse  oftlie  f  illowing 
year.  Tlie  number  of  agents  was  incri-asiil  still  further 
afterwards,  till,  in  Ilie  course  of  fifteen  years,  fourteen 
pastors  were  employed,  and  Uie  Church  luciubers  nnin- 
beied  npwarda  of  10,0(10.  I^perone  atatioos  were  estab- 
lished not  only  at  ntmontb,  but  also  in  Kingston,  Mon- 
le^o  Bay,  niuf  in  most  of  the  other  chief  towns  ou  the 
Islnnd.  All  went  on  well  till  the  year  \<i\,  when  th<HC« 
occurred  one  tif  those  Instirrei  iions  of  the  Ne;iio  slaves 
which  have  repeatedly  been  s  >  disastriius  in  their  results 
t.i  the  missionary  euteri"rise.  .\s  u^ual.  the  planters 
strove  to  inviilve  the  nii-sionaries  in  tlie  t  on*eiiti<-n<  r-  of 
their  own  folly.  In  their  farv  the  roloiiists  de-tmyed 
nearly  all  tlie  dia|Hds  of  the  liaplisl  ,Mi-siou.iry  Soriety 
ihr<>ugUoui  the  island,  with  a  view  to  secure  Ilie  exuuisiou 
of  their  agents  ,  Ivut  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  The 
value  of  the  property  thus  wantonly  destroyed  was  e»tl- 
mated  at  jCW,(mn>.  Tlie  local  government  gave  no  redress : 
but  the  Imperial  Pnrlinmeni  made  hnndsonie  grants  to 
c«tmpensnte  for  the  loss,  and  the  British  public  came  for- 
ward iiio't  liberally  to  help  to  restore  the  waste  places  of 
Zion.  W  lien  tlie  storm  had  pas«ed  over,  the  work  again 
revived  and  prosp.-reil.  no;  only  in  Jaiii.iica,  but  also  iu 
the  Bahama  Isl.md",  'I'riiiidail,  Iluudma-,  .St.  Doiuli.g.i, 
and  other  parts  of  ide  We«t  Indie-. 

"Ill  ttie  vear  ls4s  jlic  Baptist  Missionary  Society  ex- 
tended Its  labors  to  Western  Afriea,  and  statioos  were  «e- 
tnblisbed  iu  the  island  of  Fernando  Pol  and  al«»  on  the 
hanks  oCtba  Camanwus,  In  the  Bight  ofBeuiu.  The  Rev. 
A.  Snker  wae  the  first  missionary  10  this  pari  of  the  coast, 
and  he  was  spared  to  lalwr  for  mnny  year-,  and  to  see  the 
fniit  of  his  labor,  while  manv  otliers  fell  a  sarriiU  e  to  the 
climate  soon  after  their  arrival.  .\t  length  the  Haptlst 
lilissioiiiwies  were  expelled  fixin  Fernando  I'o  l'>  li  e 
Spjiiiish  government  on  their  lalving  |Hj»sossiou  of  tlie  isl- 
and on  (lie  lerininntlon  of  their  :igreeuieut  \<  ith  Ilie  Eng- 
lish. On  the  mainland,  however,  wtiere  unrestricted  re- 
ligions llbertv  was  allowed  liy  the  native  chiefs,  the  good 
work  took  deep  root,  and  a'  goodly  number  of  hopefhl 
converia  were  gathered  into  ine  fold  of  Christ.  Wlien 
China  waa  thrown  open  to  Bnrapean  mlsslonnrles,  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  responded  to  the  call  for  Gos- 
pel preachers,  and  sent  out  two  or  three  agents,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  good  beginning,  iiotwuhstandiiig  nn- 
merotis  dilllnilties  Nvliiih  iiad  to  he  eii':ni;ii;ei e.l.  Nor 
h.is  this  ins;iiiitioii  been  uiimiiidftil  of  the  ■  iaims  <if  Eu- 
rope. It  has  rei  eiilly  a|i|iointed  ini-sioi:aries  to  Norway 
and  Italy;  and  in  Home  itself  us  a_-i  iits  are  taking  their 
sha.  e  ill  the  ;.'lorions  w  or  Ic  of  shedding  the  light  of  divine 
itutli  uu  the  darkness  of  popi<h  error  and  superstition. 

"  AcooadlRg  to  the  last  annual  raporL  tlu»  nnsiher  of 
Bonipeaa  mfislobailea  employed  la  Tarfons  itarts  oftlM 
wwirabythe  Baptist  Missionary  Socieiv  (not  including 
the  Jaualea  Baptist  Union)  Is  fiS,  in  addiiion  t  >  -in  native 
pastors  nnd  prenehers.  who  have  been  raised  up  in  ilistant 
lands  as  the  fruit  of  iiii-sioiiary  lal>or.  These  on  n\>\  'I'M 
siaMi  111',  and  nisni-^ter  in  In4  rhapids  of  various  and 
Ihcv  l...\'-  under  Ihrir  pastoial  rare  .Mli  Kiiro|iean  and  tit'.il 
native  Church  meiiiber-.  The  miiiilier  of  s' bol.ir-  attend- 
ing the  mission  srli.iuls  is  In  ronne.  l  101:  w  ill,  ihc 
■iainaica  Baptist  I'ulon  there  are  ;i7  pastors,  »■!  churches, 
^ItW  Church  nemben^  and  i-ui  iuijuirera. 

^'Otneral  BaptUt  Mimianiiry  .Sciriff^.— The  General  Bap- 
tists, so  called  from  their  general  or  AiminInn  views  of 
redempliun,  formed  a  missionary  society  iu  1610.  The 
origin  of  thia  aaaoclatlon  is,  nnder  God,  traceable  mainljr 
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■Qccecuca  in  muiniii'iiiiiK  ^ 
anrlon  for  oqilma  or  destitu 
Hn  tbqr  Inatrnmentally  pr 
voted  to  the  bInod<«Uliti«d  ■ 


to  tl)«»  fthU;  ndvocnry  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike.  Rcffntding 
the  flcld  a."  wide  enoiijih  for  nil  tlie  nueiits  that  c<niM  lif 
ttevl  Into  ti,  thi!<  xiiciety  aIho  tlivt  turned  it«  otteiitlmi  to 
India.  lu  the  month  of  Mnv,  \h->\,  two  niiiwionnriev,  th« 
Rev.  MesBfB.  Bitmploo  uid  i'cgi;^,  vailed  fur  Cuttacb,  tbe 
m1iici|»l  town  in  Oriiu,  tbe  eeiit  at  tbe  notorion*  idol 
Jflggentant.  Tbe  lint  of  tbe«e  devoted  lervants  of  Cb  ri^t 
•con  flntahed  Ue  c<inn<p ;  bnt  other  ngenta  followed  at  in- 
tenralff,  and  opene<l  uew  rtntion^  in  ac^oining  diatricti. 
Ttiev  were  driven,  howt-vi-r,  liy  the  force  of  cxtornHl  cir- 
ciiiii-tJiiKi'!',  ti>  ni(ik«  ficniu'iil  fliaii;r<'s  In  their  lucauori* 
and  planh  of  action.  'I'licir  rlilef  work  ron-'iB'ed  in  o<iin- 
bating  the  prejiulircx  nnd  practicen  uf  iiliilnlrv,  and  their 
etntioni*  were  >;''"*Tally  riiuid  in  il>c  uelghburhood  of  the 
head-qnarler»  of  the  viMU'taied  idol^  The  tnift<>ioDarie8 
■Qccecdcd  in  eaiahliitliing  K-huolt>  for  both  mzcs,  and  an 
t  or  destitute  children.  Manx  •  nredona 
sret^rved,  wbleb  bad  oeeu  de- 

   .  I  altar.  Aeahwwhere,  the  great 

enemy  tn  ChrlBtianttytn  OrlaiawaaaM*,  chnui:c  of  creed 
beln-^  attended  by  enommns  sacrifices — nut  tHily  s-epara- 
t ion  from  kindred,  but  the  Ic>i»»  of  the  wmited  nie.iiiN  uf 
suppiirl.  I)<  «|jile  iiH  iit)siai  le^,  mid  tliey  were  niJiuy  nnd 
perh/ii-,  I  ho  <^o^I>el  wif  nllinin;ely  enibr«ced  by  c-in^-itlcr- 
ablc  nunil>fri*,  nlthoui;h  the  niiH-ioiinriex  had  to  wait  tix 
yeun«  for  their  !lri«t  converl.  '1'')  counteract  iu  Kionie  mcin^ 
nre  tbe  evils  which  followed  upon  the  Ioks  uf  caste,  the 
viMbmariao  nt  thcnuelvea  tt»  Uta  fomiailnu  of  villagea, 
wbare  Iba  eoovatta  mfght  be  matuUjr  belplbl  to  aacb 
otbar.  A  aarelhlly  azecnled  i nui»iiitioti  of  tne  Bible  Into 
theOrieaa  lanpmge,  and  the  ;>i  i'j>.iratlon  of  a  dletioiiary 
and  v:r«mmHr,  were  ilie  work  or  Mr.  Hutton,  one  of  the 
pocieiy'H  lnl-^iol!nl  wlio  exerted  hiincelf  uohly  tn  tbii* 
deparinu'iil  of  Chrinllan  )iibor.  In  IStft  lh\»  cix'iety  e-*- 
tnidUhed  a  nIl^!<Son  lit  Nin^jpo,  in  Cliina,  which,  ulttionj:h 
feeble  In  its  commcuceuieiii,  cucuurages  tbe  liope  of  it^ 
friends  uudpatnma  aato  a  Iblrneaaare  of  anooeaalo  ttnie 
to  come. 

muupim  MModM  iH»akmnfatekif,r-^Tt»  man  of 
Dr.  Citke  mnat  ever  be  aaMClated  with  tb«  early  hiatory 

of  Metli<xli!>t  iniii.oionii.  Ue  waa  ittlsedop  and  called  by 
tlie  |>rovidence  ofUiKl  to  thin  department  orChrintiHit  la- 
bi>r  jn«t  at  the  time  when  hi!«  services  were  speciHlly  re- 
quired. Mr.  WeHley  was  fully  engii-^ed  in  giiidint;  thai 
prenl  reli<::oii''  movement  which  tiMik  [dace  in  the  I'nited 
Kiiiud'iin  in  the  latter  part  ut  the  reiitury,  when  the 
fiir<  if:ii  w..ik  w  >«  "■nuiiiienced,  nnd  could  ill  ad'ird  to  have 
III'  allontion  called  ofTtii  diiTaiil  Held-*  of  "ab.ir.  It  wa« 
at  ihi-  i  riiicnl  period  that  Dr.  Coke  iipt)ciired  "U  the  singe 
of  action.  Wearie^l  wttb  the  restricihtia  and  petty  an- 
Doyauces  wblch  he  met  witb  in  tbe  discharge  of  hta  dn- 
liea  ae  a  pari*h  clergyman,  and  with  a  heart  flred  with 
tma  tatononary  seal,  after  nl*  remarkable  conven-ion  to 
Qod,  be  Joined  the  Methitdlat connection,  aud  at  .Mr.Wef- 
layV  request  t4>ok  ihe  general  superiniendency  <<f  the 
home  and  fon'iu'n  minions  -an  offlce  which  he  tilled  with 
ciedit  t(.>  hluiHflr  iiuil  advaut:i;rc  to  the  ciuhe  dnrint;  llie 
remainder  of  liif  loii  j,  lu  live,  and  uwifu!  life.  In  the  pros- 
ecution of  hi^  arduMii-  dune",  Ur.  Coke  cro!>hcd  ihi-  A  (I  an- 
tic eif,'hieen  tinu-«,  i-«tabll«hcd  ii  nninl>er  uf  new  mU'ion;', 
and  went  al>oni  from  door  to  door  bim^elf  to  collect  the 
means  for  tlielr  anuport  in  the  most  praiseworthy  roanuer, 
lowy  IwlVira  tbe  Mueionary  Hoclety  waa  regularly  organ- 

"Sletbodliin  had  only  been  planted  In  tbe  United  States 
of  America  »  few  yeni>  when,  in  ITSCi,  the  work  was  ex- 
tended to  Caimdn:  in  t'sa,  to  Nova  Scot  In :  in  1791,  to 
New  Brnn-wick,  and  nliou;  tlie  fame  time  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward'- I-land  nnd  Newfoundland.  A  few  years  afler- 
wa  dx  We^leyan  mi>«ioii?<  wi-n-  e*lablinhed  in  the  Hnd- 
souV  Hay  Territory  and  British  Columbia:  while  at  the 
Siini''  tiin'e  the  Methodint  Ki>>r.ijia!  Chiirch  wa.1  ."preadlng 
ItM-dfover  every  state  iu  the  L'uion,  and  planting  niiiuiiou 
ataiiona  In  Califunibi  and  OrapwL  aud  lu  other  dUiaot 
parts  of  the  great  eontinent.  Dr.  Cnlte  waa  on  bla  voyage 
to  Nova  Scotin  with  three  missionaries— Meeerr.Warrener, 
Hammett,  and  Clarke  — when  the  vc«sel  In  which  they 
sailed  wax  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  W'cl  Indies.  OI»-  ' 
s»Tviii:.',  as  they  believed,  thf  hand  oftioil  in  this  event,  I 
the  ni!H!'l'i!iani"i  at  once  beiran  to  ialior  in  those  intereft-  ' 
iiir  i-l.nid-,  wiuTf  their  l'ervi^c■^  ^cic  inu<  li  n  iinired  ;  and 
thi'lr  niinibei  f  l>i  in^^  ^ooti  iin  ri  ii-'ed,  ou  the  return  uf  the 
ieftloii«<  doctor  to  Fiirope,  tlie  foundation  of  a  treat  aini 
glori' work  u  a»  hiiii,  wliich  continued  tn  grow  and  ex-  , 
]  .  I  M  I  in  year  to  year,  witb  great  advaaiaea  to  all  «iaaaaa  I 
of  poooic.  Dr.  Coke  bad  croMad  tbe  Ainntle  etcfateen 
times  in  sniwrintendin"  nnd  canrlng  on  the  mlssuins  In 
America  and  the  West  iDdtes,  and  was  advancecl  in  years  | 
when.  In  !813.  he  cttnreived  the  grand  idea  of  .Methodist 
ini-!>ioiis  to  India,  lleni  upon  his  noblo  pnriM)fe,  he 
implied  onward-  throiiu'b  e\cry  difllrnlly,  nn(f  on  the  last 
day  of  the  mmt  In-  -'lii.-il  i'..r  ih''  lar-'li'-i mt  Ka-t,  accom- 
panied ijy  six  d'-vntod  yomif;  inin-ii  imrlc-  a[i|poiiited  to 
this  r^erviie  by  the  \Vr-l<y.'in  C'  ii  1'  1 1  h  (mi  ihc  rnom- 
ius  of  May  3,  1S14,  Dr.  t!okc  was  l'i'uu<l  dead  iu  hl8  cabin, 
having',  it  Is  supposed,  expired  in  the  night  in  a  lit  of  apin 
plexy.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Harvard,  Clough.  Squance,  Ault, 
Kri>klne,  and  LfDcb  keenly  felt  the  sudtien  removal  nf 
I  heir  leader  andhead ;  bnt,  having  committed  his  remains 
to  their  watatry  giava  In  tbelndiaaOoaaBttbajrprooeadad 


to  India  in  the  true  misainnnry  spirit,  and  by  the  l!!e»».»in2 
of  (tod  •iicceeded  in  laying  tlie  fuundai;Mii      the  i.if-cnl 

iirosperouB  VV'csleyan  'mi^^ioll  lu  Ceylon  and  cuutiiieutai 
ndia. 

The  burden  of  huperin tending  and  collecting  for  ibe 
Metha4llst  mimlMns  devolved  alwnat 


support  of  tb*  aarlT  Metha4l  

entirely  on  tbe  indefatigable  Dr.  Coke,  altboncfa  a  

inal  missionary  committee  occasiotmlty  sat  iiiLondon  to 
iransacl  hnsineits  in  tt\»  absence.  But  when  tbe  Confer- 
ence sanctioned  his  departure  for  India,  It  was  deemed 
necessary  lo  make  in  w  !irran;.'iMneut»  for  carrjing  on  the 
Work,  t'l  whicii  lie  conid  no  l.iiij»fr  ftiu-nd  ns  fo'niieilv.  It 
is  believed  thtil  the  idea  of  fonuiiit;  a  Meihodi.'-i  .M.-^--.iii. 
ary  Society  oriirinaled  with  the  hiie  Hev.  (ieo  ::e  M.iriey. 
It  was  not  till  l^l7  that  the  connectioitnl  sm  ieiv  w  -  i  >- 
mally  luangnratcd,  with  a  code  of  'Laws  and  ifecnla- 
Uons,'  having  tb«  cspresa  aanetlen  and  antborlty  of  Con> 
ference ;  hot  IMS  and  iba  hnm  neating  are  regarded  sa 
the  true  commenctftawnt  of  the  sodety.  At  ihl.-  time  We«- 
leyan  foreign  misaloas  bad  been  Micceesfully  cnrricd  on 
for  forty-four  years,  and  npwnrds  of  one  hundred  mls- 
siouaries  were  nsefnlly  einployeil  iu  forelsrn  fields  of  labor. 
'I'hu-  it  will  tie  M'eii  that  Melhodit-t  mij'-lons  do  not  owe 
tli'  ir  I  riL'in  lo  ihc  .Mifwioiiary  S.iti.Mv,  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  .M in^ioiuiry  Su'.iely  owe!*  iij"  origin  lo  the 
missions. 

"  When  the  Wcsleynii  Mlsi'ionnry  Sor  ely  had  been  folly 
organised,  nnd  auxiliaries  and  branches  estiibli»he>t  in  va* 
riuns  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  eaily  foreign  mia- 
etons  of  the  connection  were  not  only  nalaMiaed  ui  tbair 
wonted  efficiency  and  good  working  order,  bnt  tbey  were 
extended  to  other  connlrles  from  >e.ir  to  year  as  f>pen- 
iiigs  presented  themselves,  and  incn  nnd"  means  were 
foiinri  avnilablo  for  the  work.  In  IMl  n  mi-^lol!  was  com- 
ns<'i;i  eii  in  \\\>tcru  Africa,  and  ihe  woik  was  ext»'ridrd  lo 
Southern  .\fsicn  in  isH,  to  An-tralin  in  to  Ta-'ii;ini;i 
in  to  New  Zealand  in  to  the  Fiiendly  1-1  ii,d-» 

ill  ltSVO.toCUiua  in  istA,  and  to  Italy  in  ISCO.  lu  mil  llicM 
conntries  congregations  have  been  gathered,  cbnrcbes  or> 
ganized,  srbnols  estalilished,  nnd  places  of  worship  erect- 
ed  on  a  »ea)e  more  or  Iras  extensive,  according  to  dr. 
cumstnnces,  nnd  tbe  Weslryan  Miasionary  Boctely  taw 
endeavored  to  tab*  ila  fall  sbara  In  the  work  of  enran» 
geilzing  Ihe  inbaUtaiita  of  tboae  and  Otbar  diauotreglona 

of  the  irlobe. 

"  .\ci  ordln^  to  the  report  for  the  year  1S71,  the  Wefley- 
ati  Mi>sioimry  Society  lia«  now,  In"  connect  ion  with  llic 
varinii-  rtelds  of  bibor  iM-riipied  by  its  airciil-i  in  Kiirope, 
Africa,  Asia,  .Amerivvi.  aiul  Australia,  In29  ordaiuetl  iiiif^ 
slonary  mlntsteis  and  a-sistntits,  IncliKlin;:  snj>eninmer.i- 
rics;  fly  central  or  priiiciual  stations,  calted  circuits : 
chapels  and  otbar  praaeBlag>place« :  M^OM  Ml  and  ac- 
credited Cbnrcb  memben,  and  14l|1ll  sebobiN  leceivinf 
instmclion  in  Ibe  mission  fCboola  The  total  amoniit  of 
income  from  all  sources  for  the  year  was  X149,T67  na.  1 
Of  this  sum,  x.HD.Ofts  In.  (Vf.  w«s  conlilbated  by  nfllli.ntcfi 
conferences  and  foi'ei;;n  district". 

"  IaxiIii-'  t'liuniiittff  /■»■  A  :>ii  linratiwi  thf  Cun/litir.ri  "f 
H'Ofl'rii  IC'  iir/  d.  —  Iu  the  year  l"».'.s  the  dc^'iaded  condlti'  ii 
of  heaitieii  Women  was  broiiijht  to  the  notice  of  a  f«-\r 
eminent  Chri»tiiin  ladies  in  L<)ndou  oinnected  with  tli« 
Wesleyan  Missionary  SiKlety,  who  at  ouco  fitrmed  tbem- 
selvealnto  a  oommiuee  to  devise  the  means  of  pnwMtiac 
tbetr  wellhn.  Tbe  fiat  maarare  decNtod  ttpon  waa  t» 
send  ont  female  teachers  to  assist  missionaries'  wives  In 
the  schools  already  fomted.and  np  to  the  |>re*ent  time  8T 
teachers  have  been  sent  aorond :  lo  the  West  Indies,  3 ; 
coutlnenial  India,  10 :  Ceylou,3;  S<»nth  Africa,  T :  China, 
3;  and  Italv,  1.  The  committee  n1-o  supports  nine  Bible 
women  lu  "Mysore,  Bnnguluie,  Canton,  and  .TnffiiH.  Irn- 
poriaiit  as-istaiice  has  also  been  rendereil  by  'prints  of 
jiecniilary  aid  or  malerinis  to  i:i  ><  lin..!-  In  continental  In- 
dia, 17  iu  Cevlon,  8  iu  China,  17  in  South  Afric'i,  1  in  Ita- 
ly, 1  in  lloodoras,  and  6  in  ibe  Uodsoe'a  Bay  Territory. 
In  this  good  woTK  alMiat  £M»  baa  baaa  collaeted  and 
spent  nnnnally,  and  Christian  aeanatdbndancoarageaMBt 
have  often  lieen  communicated  to  (bmaia  taatdler*  and 
mi-sionaries'  wives  abroad  of  more  value  tlian  any  mate- 
rial aid. 

"  \t'i MUrnii  lltnnr  .1/iWon«.— Methodism  was  profe3n«e<11y 
n)i--i"nai  y  in  it-  i  haracier  from  the  bev'innin?,  and  it  ha^ 
eMT  s'liiL'lit  lo  "-pread  seripltira!  huliiiess  tluiiii;;hout  the 
I  ind.  lint  of  In  I  e  years  the  We-l'Vii;  ( 'on  H  !  riu  p  hn?  or- 
ganised a  sysiennitic  plan  of  home  mlasioiiary  work  to 
snpply  nnd  rnami  ilu  eanicet  ministers  for  the  beneflt  of 
the  neglected  jiopulatlon  of  onr  large  cities  and  mral  dis- 
tricts, as  well  aa  lo  afford  aid  to  the  poor,  dependent  rtr- 
cults  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Seventy-six  missionary 
ministers  are  now  employed  in  home  mission  work  in 
England,  Scotland^  aud  Wales,  besides  eicbt  as  chaplains 
to  minister  to  soldiers  nnd  sailors  in  the  Britisli  army  nnd 
royal  navy.    About  A'3*»,nn<t  .iro  nnnnallv  contributed  and 

expended  in  carrying  on  this  l'  1  work,  with  trratifying 

results,  ami  mnch  more  gmid  nuL,'li!  lie  done  If  fnnds  were 
available  for  the  purpose.  Since  the  commcnccmenl  of 
the  work  vnder  ua  present  orcanisatloo,  to  tbe  Confer- 
ence oTISTO,  there  had  been  an  iucrease  In  the  home  mis- 
sion circuits  of  14.64A  perHMW,  In  nonnaction  with  that 
Increase,  and  spriiiLHng  ftaMllt|tb»bi|^lMr  work  of  spiriu 
nai  convsrsloo  to  god  waa  wwjrwhw  ManUbstad.  Laab 
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▼ear  more  thun  800  excollpiit  jx^ople,  con«tniiiie(l  l)y  the 
titve  of  CbriRt,  aided  the  huiiie  ni!»tiluuar>'  niiuistfrK  iu 
tb«  work  In  which  tliey  were  enKKgecU 


"/VimifiM  MfUuMlut  Mittrionanf  Naeiay.—lU  miwions 
IM|T  be  divided  Intu  Uome,  t'olouial,  nDti  Foreign,  nil  of 
«lueh  ere  proMculed  with  vi;:<>r.  Ikf»ld««  •applying 
Ban;  negleeied  dUtrleta  Iu  Eui;luud.WMlei),  Scotland,  aiid 
Ireland  with  plain,  ralthtbl  preachent  of  the  Ounpei,  it  ba» 
•cat  forth  foreigrn  inIeii>ioMiiri«-9  u>  Britirli  North  Amorlrn, 
AottndUl,  Wf-ttfru  ami  SMiitluTii  Africa,  iiml  mhiu-  oilier 
di«tant  lanil.".  The  ^!1CC€•^^  which  ha»  alr»-jiily  uneudcd 
tt^<-  efl  irt-x  of  th«'  ("oeiety  i*  very  eucourai,'iu;:,  and  it  Itidw 
txiT  to  laiic  itit  full  ehiiro  of  labor  in  i>e«lciiiK  to  evnnijreliite 
the  heathen  at  home  and  abroad.  The  iiiiiuber  of  inii*- 
•lonarlea  employed  In  finsland  i»9i:  io  Wate»,  <>:  iu  Ire- 
land, 7;  In  Seounnd,  Ts  &  drcnlt*.  9;  In  Victoria,  7:  In 
Ifew  Soath  Welee,  In:  In  QneennlHTid,  4  -.  in  Tuin«nia,4: 
in  New  Zealand,  4:  In  C.uiadn,  M  :  in  WeeMm  A(Hcn,1lt 
in  Sonthcrn  Africa,  1:  tut:)!,  .Ml.  'I'he  toUl  BSmber  of 
■trttloni*  Is  143,  and  of  nienilKi-,  l.l.sn-'. 

"  Miiujr  DritiMli  Mi/viiiiutrij  .<(«  ir /<.v..  —  1  n  .•ulililimi  to  the 
Ic^diii;;  niii'^iiHinry  j'ncietien  of  the  riiitcil  Kiiiirtloin  which 
c.irry  on  thi-  \\i>rk  of  ijropasfatin;;  the  <!o(i|;«-l  In  hetitlieii 
couutriej  on  a  larjre  tcjile  in  Tjirionn  piirls  of  the  j^lohe, 
there  are  Mvenil  minor  in.-tiiiitlonn  which  hnve  been  miide 
very  n»erHl.  nulwith»taudii)K  the  cum|<ariitively  liuilied 
■pMre  of  iMdr  laflmncek  Ttaeve  Maoclation*  have  gen* 
•rally  bees  emmlnd  for  epeclnl  ubjecia  or  single  ml*> 
»i<>n^  and  hnv*  been  condoeted  with  varied  nmlln,  ic* 
cordini;  to  circttiiMtaiKeaii  Ofttaeeetliefolloirliif  maytw 
mentioned : 

"  WeUh  Caltiitixtif  Mflhodiitt  Foreiipi  Sfiiuiionarti  SoHetii. 
— The  rtrst  foreign  niii^-ion  uf  ilie  \Vel>h  CiihlnlMlr  Mi  tii- 
i«li-ts  wan  to  the  uorth-<-ji-t  (llririct  of  Beusfal,  iuh'h.l'  ihf 
Kj--!:!.'',  "ne  of  the  hill-tril>es  of  iiiif,ve?«.  Thi*  win  k  wa? 
uii«liTtiikcii  (■•Mill  Mfler  the  f  riiiKti'Ui  of  the  society  (1"»40), 
and  about  ten  years  tnl>«equeullv,  iu  lHOit,  another  ftution 
•t  fllytkic  Ttm  niaalonnries  did  not 


cnnfne  their  labor*  to  preachtnr  md  tencbinj; :  ibcy  alst) 
turned  their  attention  to  tho^e  itteniry  «tndie»  which  are 
f«>  necef«ary  to  miccesn  iu  all  evnni;ellcal  efforts  in  India. 
Heiisrs.  Joneii  and  Lewl»  »ncceeded  iu  translatin-^  the  fonr 
Oo-'peliji  and  the  ActK  of  the  Apu#tlea  into  the  Ka»»in  lan- 
gii:i;;e;  nor  did  they  lulM)r  wiihont  fnccp's  in  their  direct 
effort!)  t<»  tnrn  tlie  liiMihrii  frdiu  (hunb  idold  to  »crve  the 
tine  and  Iivin;r  Go'l.  Tlie  Cilvinihiic  ,Meth<Kliiti!<  hnve 
al«»o  estJibli-hed  n  nii««ioii  in  IJrr.laiiv,  tlio  liini:ill»;;e  of 
that  part  of  the  Kuri>|ienu  continent  lieinj;  Bimilnr,  it  i^ 
•aid,  to  the  WeUh.  They  have  alao  a  mioaion  to  the  Jewn. 
which  haa  been  pro*ecuted  with  aa  mnch  aucceaa  ax  c<iuld 
be  ex|)«fcted  considering  the  peculiar  difflcultiea  uf  the  eu- 
lerpri«e. 

"  Kt'tniKlieal  Cimtinrntnl  Si>rift;/.~The  object  of  thii«  iii- 
atltntion  i«  to  dii-^eminu-e  the  •.ivln^  trntliH  of  the  <ii>i<pel 
atnoii-.^  the  varinii,'*  iiniii.iK  uf  ;he  Kiirojwi»n  cmtineni. 
Its  principnl  l1eld.->  uf  lulior  ji:e  Fr.iiiie,  i'.i'l-liini,  S|)«in, 
Italy,  nnd  Kohrniix  AI<>ku  i:4>i*N)  per  aouum  ia  rateed 
and  ex]x'n<!o<l  iu  rarr\iii::  on  thla  irork^  •»!  tlM  molla 
have  HO  far  been  eiicoiiru;:in);. 

•* The  yartign  Aid  &>c^(y.— Thla  afsoclntinn  exists, not 
far  the  pnrpoee  of  anpporUng  and  mannt^ini;  foreitrn  mia* 
■loe«^  bat  to  aid  »acn  an  have  been  eaublirtied  and  are 
carried  on  by  other  aocletle^  and  eepecially  for  the  moin- 
tenane*  of  Christian  schooln  for  the  training  of  the  rixin<; 
eenemtkm.  Ita  principal  sphcren  of  labor  have  hitherto 
been  on  the  eontinent  of  l.iiri>ri<'.  In  Fraiirc  the  wi^rk 
formerly  aliii-d  by  Uii«  Kin-iety  wji-  iiili'rrin>t<-(l  iliiruu-  the 
prevu'eiiie  of  the  late  wat,  hut  in  llaly  llie  work  dI  ewili- 
irrll/ariun  was  visor' ni>ily  jiroheciitcd.  At  >iui)U!-'  no  fiMver 
than  a*")  children  arc  rcceivinj;  iUBtmciiou  in  m;h>>ol»  to 
which  this  society  hns  regularly  contributed  iiKNiHtance. 
In  Madrid  the  church  under  the  care  of  SeAor  Carraso  has 
been  ■abstaniially  aa^lsted,  and  IM  pciwHis  hav«  beau 
•dnittcd  to  Chnrcb  membership. 

"  Vrrnnr^ilnr  Editmtion  Soriety  for  /mfio.— This  society 
was  instituted  in  as  a  memorial  of  the  mutiny,  and 
has  for  ll«  object  the  prnvldliif,'  of  C"lirii«liiin  vernacular 
education  and  literature  for  India.  It  li  i»  Us  iirhoo|i<, 
with  Sl'.^;  (^-holari",  who  are  instructed  in  1 13  ditTerent  Inn- 
pn'ii.*«"*.  nt  a  ro-i  of  about  XSoOO  per  annum,  ,iiid  bids  fair 
to  be  A  powerful  and  u-eful  anxlliary  to  the  varlinii'  rola- 
sion.irv  niicletirB  which  arc  Inborini:  for  the  ipraad  Of  tlM 
Ooi<pe1  throntfhont  the  Indian  emnire. 

"III.  Amniean  MiMitmarft  Snetttint—Anmlen  Bottrd 
ff  Ftirti'tn  JftefMU.— Thla  qaefkil  liMtitatloD  waa  omn< 
ized  Sept.  10,  1910.  under  circumstances  which  clear- 
ly show  the  Bupenntendini;  |>roTidence  of  UihI  in  the 
Interesta  of  nil*clon«ry  work.  A  few  years  before  a 
theoiojjical  cotninury  had  been  e^in'ui.-he  1  n  Andnver, 
]ila.«s.,  f>r  Ilu'  sunport  of  wriicli  a  Mr  Norrlf,  of  ?*aleni, 
bad  pr>'-eii;ed  a  (lonation  of fl(i.o((0,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
edncaiion  of  nilx.«iunarifs.  At  the  i-rtme  time  a  ^iracioun 
influence  descended  upon  aeveral  of  the  students,  inrnin;,' 
their  hearts  especlallv  tolhe*ub>ect  of  christian  misidous. 
Ooe  of  iheM,  sanael  liait^  calM  to  mind  with  Ibelln^ 
oC  deep  eoMtlon  lb«  worda  of  bit  belnved  mother  with 
Teficrence  to  him:  *l  have  conseernted  this  child  to  the 
asrvice  ofOodaaa  miasinnary.'  Thi.i  rouni;  man  shortly 
•fkanrarda  eofairad  with  Uordoa  Hall  and  James  Bleb* 
*  In  oo«T«natioo  and  pngw  apoa  tba  aafejaet  of 


missions  in  the  retirement  of  a  kMaly  ^'len.  ai  !  was  d^ 
lighted  to  find  that  their  hearts  also  Mere  draun  to  the 
same  subject.  The«c  three  were  soon  Joined  l>y  Messrs. 
Judaon.  Newell,  Nott,  and  Uall,  tbu  whole  uf  whtmi  of- 
fered ibenwelva*  for  raiaston  work»  aoA  Itaa  Amarlcaa 
Board  of  Foreign  Mis stons  vraa  forthwtib  establlabed. 

"As  It  was  proposed  to  fonnd  the  institution  on  a  broad 
and  unsectariun  basis,  after  the  plan  of  the  Liuidnn  .Mii^ 
fli>nary  tioeiety,  Mr.  Judi'i>n  wan  deiipatcbed  to  Knyland 
to  InquiSc  iiitii  (lie  working'  of  ttiat  inftitnlion.  Tlie  hoard 
wan  at  llrsi  appoiiiled  by  tin'  tieiieral  Af-ocintinu  of  M.t«- 
sacbii"el(,-,  which  Is  ( 'oiii_'re;,-ali' >iial  ;  hui  hirice  the  Ilrrt 
eiei  lion  thej-e  has  l>een  no  preference  I'iven  In  any  C'hiiv 
llau  secL  In  IHSl,  of  6'i  corporate  rnenii.eri',  '.A  wen*  i'res- 
byteriaus,  H  L'uiigretraliona lists,  0  Itcfornicd  l>utcb,  and 
1  Associate  Keformed.  Of  the  TV  ordained  Blariomurlea 
of  that  period,  iW  wars  Presbyterians,  t  Rflfltrmed  Dnteh, 
and  the  others  Con^rcttationalif  ts.  The  missl<ins  are  n<»t 
voder  the  control  (iTecclesiai<ti<-ul  sects,  but  are  ;;uveruea 
as  cnmronnltles,  where  the  ntajority  of  the  vole*  of  the 
mifslouaries  Is  decisive  Nor  are  they  reinirded  per- 
manent, bnl  nt  e-labli-hed  to  plant  churche-.  nnd  to  train 
them  to  helf-iip|»4irt,  with  a  view  to  a  still  wider  difl'ilfion 
of  the  (io^pel.  Ileiice,  at  an  early  period,  seininaao-  were 
ojiened  for  the  traiiiini;  of  native  teachers  nnd  preachers, 
and  also  for  the  education  of  girls  wlio  might  eiiKn^e  ao- 
tSvalf  tai  fDMiga  aanrloe,  ur  prove  sniubla  partners  lu  mla- 
slooaitaa.  Fran  the  very  commeiKementthiasodety  waa 
liberally  supported,  and  pmveil  verv  snccesnful. 

'•The  tlrst  field  of  laimi  < .ccniiied  by  the  awnts  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  .^n«^ion^l  was  India.  The 
Hev.  Me!<«r«.  Jndaon,  Noti,  Newell,  Hall,  and  Kice  ar- 
rived in  Calcutta  lu  .Iinie,  l^-l-J,  nnd  were  folbiwed  by 
other  l;il)orer->  in  a  few  inoijihv  .il'ti  t  \% .o  J-.  Nnmerous 
dl(ncultie!4  met  them  on  tlie  \er  v  llire.-hold  of  the  en- 
terprise. The  c.iuiitry  wa!<  inviil\ed  in  w;ir;  do  mis- 
sionary ()|/enttiunft  were  allowed  by  i^overnmeut;  Messrs. 
.ludsoa  and  Rice  Joined  tba  Jiaptials,aiMl  Mr.  Mwrall  pro- 
ceeded to  Mauritius,  where  his  wife  and  ehtid  fonna  an 
early  ifrave.  At  leugth,  however,  af^er  many  discourage- 
menta  and  delays,  the  war  opened  for  the  commencement 
of  mhisionanr  labor  in  Incli.-i.  and  n  sialiou  wa»  firmed  by 
Messrs.  Half  and  Nott  in  IJombay  in  1814.  Afterwards 
the  work  was  extended  to  Ahnierlim)."„Mir,  Satara,  Kolapur, 
Madura,  Arcot,  Mad:a-,  and  other  pine-,  with  a  measure 
of  "tieccc!'  which  more  than  co[ni>en-aied  f.ir  the  early  tii- 
nN  and  bereavements  which  were  endured,  lu  l^ll  a 
mlvi-iou  was  commenced  by  ilii<^  society  aiuon^;  the  Cher- 
okee Indians,  in  the  state  of  Ucor^ia,  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  who  was  Joined  a  few  moutha 
rtfterwarda  bjr  Mesers.  Uall  and  Williams.  The  lliat  ala- 
ilon  was  called  Braloerd,  and  Ihe  second  Eliot,  In  honor 
of  the  celebrated  mlssionarisv  of  formartlmea.  To  thaaa 
i-everal  other  stations  were  ultimately  added,  and  a  good 
work  was  carried  on  for  many  years  nnioii^'  the  Cnero* 
koes,  t'hoctaw!!,  O-.v^'e!*,  C'hi<  a-.iw",  Cieek*,  Oltawas, 
t)jil)wa*-.  l>aki>t;i^.  Abeiin(ini>,  I'aw  nee«,  and  other  tribes 
of  North  .Americau  Indians.  In  the  i:o<id  w<>:k  was 
commenced  in  S\na.  The  tlr^t  misfionaries  were  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Fi^k,  who  arrived  in  Smyrna  on 
Jan.  15.  They  were  foliuwed  by  «>ther  sealous  laborers, 
who,  amid  man 
and  eranKeHeaH 
and  others, 

misslonnrie.*  extended  tbdr  labors  lo  On-ece,  and  shortly 
afterwards  missions  were  commeneed  in  Chinn  and  India. 
In  ls33  the  Kev.  J.  I.«  Wilson  was  appcdnUsi  to  i.'apc  Tnl- 
mas,  in  Western  Africa,  and  in  the  follow  in-.;  year  the 
Uer.  Messrs.  (Jront,  Champion,  nnd  Adamt  were  Vent  out 
to  labor  ani'ili);  the  Zulus,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
the  L'reat  African  continent.  Hut  perhaps  the  moct  re- 
markable and  sncccssfhl  of  tbc  society's  missiuus  waa 
that  which  waa  eetabUshed  la  tba  Bandwtdi  Maada  in 
in*.  The  lt«T.  Macarai  Bingbam  and  Thnnton  vrere  tba 
first  who  wore  sent  out  lo  the  Pnciflc,  but  they  were  ac- 
companied by  a  farmer,  a  physician,  u  nteehanic,  a  cate- 
chixt,  nnd  a  printer,  with  tliei.-  wives,  tlie  band  in  all 
nnionniini:  to  seventeen  soulf.  ini  IndinE  John  Honoree, 
Thomas  Iluiier,  and  William  Tenine,  native  youths  who 
had  been  educated  in  America.  On  their  arrival  they 
found  Iliat  the  nati\e  iilols  had  already  been  de-troyeil 
and  ab.)l:-!iei|  Ity  ]iuh!ir  nnthorit>.  anil  llie  penple  were 
thus  iu  n  measure  prepared  to  receive  thetJo-.pel,  unlrum- 
melled  by  those  attachments  to  long-cheristaed  systems 
wbleb  in  other  instances  have  proved  such  a  serious  bar- 
rier to  the  dissemination  of  dtvlne  tmth.  From  that  day 
to  this  the  misidon  to  iheSandwkh  Islands  has  continued 
to  advance  in  all  Its  departments.  The  Scriptures  have 
been  translated  into  the  native  lank;tni'_'e  of  the  people, 
schools  have  W-au  established  f.ir  the  fainitiLT  "fihe  ri'ini; 
irenerai inn,  and  thons.md*  id' converted  i)iiti\es  have  been 
unite<i  in  Church  fellowship,  so  that  the  whole  population 
of  tii<  i-e  beanlUbl  Wanda  ara  now  al  laaat  nomiaaUy 

Christian. 

"AmfHfan  BaptM  JttMtanaiy  8oeUtn.~-TM»  society 
was  establisbed  as  eariy  aa  1814,  out  It  did  not  receive  lis 
present  name  till  1846.  It  was  first  called  the  Baptist  Tri- 
ennial Convention  for  Missionary  Purposes,  and  was  com- 
manead  in  PhiladalpUa,  bat  aftervnida  troasfonad  to 
Boaton.  It  bdonga  lo  and  ia  abaoit  aidnalT^  anp- 


uey  were  loiiuweu  uy  «>iner  senious  laoorers, 

nmmr  difltenlties,  sMoseded  in  ibetr  Utaraiy 
»Heal  nbora  among  tba  Armenians,  Nestorians, 
,  as  well  aa  OMIla  ba  exiiected.    In  \f^S  Ihe 
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portpd  by  the  Calvinivtic  Bnptlsts  of  the  Northern  Statea.  ; 
There  were  »<>nie  inteif-*tni);  circnmstnnces  canuecled 
wirh  the  •'iirlv  hi-im  r  of  thif  inf'tttiitinii  which  dejicne  a 
pai-j-iiis;  imiico.  'l  liv  l!i  vs,  A.  •ludKoii  niid  L.  Uic-i-,  of  ihe 
Arnt'i  loan  Itoiiril  uf  Kiirt'ij.'ii  Mi'-i^ioiK,  midcrweni  a  chiui'.'e 
i.f  \  ii-vxx  «  rtv':«r«l  to  (he  cHhjeet!*  mikI  mode  <tf  baplif in 
Wiieii  on  iheir  voyage  to  India,  and  hiivltig  rcmlved  U» 
Jtitii  Ihe  liiipiint  deiiomiuAiion,  ibey  weie  immereod  bjr 
the  Rev.  Mr.  U'nrd  «i  8cr«tn|»tiri!,  »onn  after  Iheir  nrriviu  | 
111  Cak-uttn.  This  circa iiwiauce  wait  the  me«W  of  •tlrriiig  : 
up  the  niiKriouary  ppirlt  anions;  the  BaptiuM  In  America,  I 
aud  i.f  the  forinailou  of  a  society  for  tiic  iiiip|M)rt  of  the 
new  c  'iivei  tB  ill  tlieir  foreljjn  lubons  and  fi»r  Uie  pr«>pMi;«-  ' 
tion  >if  tlx-  (ioi'itel  ill  heutlieu  laiidr.  Tlie  lohh  ihiii''  ^^^»»- 
tillne.l  -ly  line  society  \»n»  ;;j<in  to  iiiiollier,  mid  resulted  in 
a  htrjf  iiH  ;t'H!«e  of  itii>«ionjiry  ii;.'i-iir  y  and  in  a  w  ide  v\- 
ten^•  i>ii  I'ftlie  riicani*  of  ii  M:,".->'i»  in-iincuon.  Tlii!-  >oci- 
eiy,  v%'liiib  origiuated  in  ilie  manner  de^critJed,  ulliniiitely 
•Xtanded  Ita  labors  thna  Uuii|{tioii,  where  they  weie  com- 
■encwd,  thmoch  the  Barman  emnf  re,  to  Biam,  China,  aud 
Aemin,  to  the^loaaaoa  In  ludla,  to  Weateru  Afrin,  to 
<lreere,  Oermany,  aiidFmiice,  aud  to  varloos  fribea  of  In- 
dian-  on  the  American  continent.  Both  in  the  character, 
e\ie:it,  ami  reMiltx  of  il'  ialiorf,  this  ini<litulion  hnit  proved 
Jtcelf  woiiliy  of  (tie  hiith  cominendntion  unH  lltxTsl  fup- 
p»»rt  wiih  which  It  ha»  bwn  favored,  and  it  liliiw  fair  to 
maintain  it.i  hoiioralili*  poi>iil>)n  ani  on.';  iIk'  li'adiii^  Aincr- 
ICU)  niii<Hiiniary  i^ik'Ici  Ii  n  of  the  pu-M-nl  (!,iy. 

"  ileduMliitt  Epm^iiHil  iliiuiiiiiuiri/  Sucut;/.  —The  Mclhfxl- 
I»t  Epli>c«ipAl  C'hiireli  in  Atnerlcn  waa  itself  the  offupriiii: 
cif  the  tnlisitiuuarv  zeal  of  EoglUb  Methodivtn,  the  flr»t  We»- 
UnrM  nIaaiiMMnM  ever  wenl  abrowt  havtac  l>eeo  eiwoltiU 
ed  to  Mew  York  isd  Pklladelphta  tu  1740.  Wiihlnlmir« 
centnry  from  thia  period  Ihe  work  bad  spread  over  the 
whole  coutiiieut,  reaching  even  to  Catlfonila  and  Oregon, 
and  in  1">l»  the  miaidonary  society  wan  provlgjonally  or- 
^'uiiizeij  ill  New  York,  and  was  fornnillr  adopted  aK  an 
iiiiihiiriied  iii-titution  of  the  Cliiirch  l)y  the  tiencrnl  (.'on- 
fereiice  the  fuliowin;,'  year.  It  Im.-  foi  it*  hIiJim  I  the  fpiead 
of  the  Uoxpel  at  Imhie  and  ul>road,  aiinn.^  raiikn  and 
classes  of  men.  The  bishop  in  rhar;,'e  of  liic  f.trfiun  mi;'- 
aious  appoints  the  ajfeuUi  to  their  i'et<|>CL-tive  riphfici*  of 
labor, and  ulecee a eawilntendcut  over  each  oiniiou.  The 
peettDtary  lotereeia  ortlw  eoclf  ty  are  managed  by  a  btiard, 
w  hich  l!«  coustiinted  In  naaal  way,  and  which  meets 
III  Kiated  ueriods  for  the  transaction  of  bniitnesa.  lu  flrct 
deld  of  laour,  after  arrangements  hnd  been  made  to  snp- 
Illy  the  spiritual  wants  of  (iernian  aud  other  European 
Inimiirraut*,  was  ninou^  the  North  .\iiiericnn  Indlain<.  In 
l-;tj  iln?  Hev.  Melville  B.  Cox  wa«  aiipointed  aw  the  tlr^t 
MiMlnHlist  nil>piouary  to  Liberia,  in  Western  Africa.  l!e- 
f.ire  lie  had  Ix-en  ^ix  uiouthM  in  the  country,  how- 
ever, be  had  beeu  cut  down  by  mali};uant  fever,  nud 
the  people  were  left  as  aheep  hatrlng  no  shepherd. 
Other  xealono  laborers  followen,  and  a  good  work  baa 
ever  aiiKe  been  carried  on  in  the  small  repobllc  of  LU 
berla  by  thia  aoclety.  chiefly  throiij^  the  agency  of  oil- 
OMd  nuaalanariaf,  wno  are  found  l>y  exiitTlfMue  to  be 
beet  adapted  to  Ibe  climate.  The  work  In  \\  cHicrn  Africa 
has  since  been  organized  Into  a  n«*i»!iraU'  t'onferenre, 
over  \vh:(  li  a  bishop  has  lieen  ordained  of  African  de- 
hcent,  and  hinifeir  the  fruit  of  inii'f^louary  lalxir.  In  1S4T  a 
n)iK«iiiii  waK  (-iinimcnred  in  China,  and  Foon  afterwards 
in  India,  ti>  the  gn-at  advantage  of  vant  iininliem  of  the 
dark,  benighted  heathen/f  of  the.*'  densely-populated  le- 

gooa.  Nor  baa  the  conitneui  of  Europe  been  neglected 
r  tlM  MJaeiwiiuy  Society  oT  tba  Methodlat  SfMoopal 
bnrdi  of  Amenea.  By  a  remarkable  provldenca,  aome 
of  the  German  ln)mI;.Taiit)>  converted  in  America  wen 
made  the  menus  of  i .>ii\ t  yiiiL'  the  blessini^  of  tbeQaa|iel 
l)!ick  to  their  native  land,  «  liere  a  bIefi«od  work  was  com- 
menced through  their  iiiMtuiineutality,  which  soon  ex- 
ten<ied  from  (iermany  to  Sweden,  Norway.  .Scandinavia, 
and  other  countriej'  in  the  Noiih  of  Kiiropc.  By  their 
genuine  mlMlunary  spirit  the  Methodists  of  America 
pnive  theanaalvw  wonlqr  ot  titait  noble  and  hoaond  an- 
oectry. 

Fnlmlmt  mimmrii  Bm€  of  MitMtmt.—'nm  Klwlon* 
•ry  Society  of  tbt  FraMataat  Episcopal  Chnreh  of  tu 
United  Slates  of  Ameilcn  waa  oiipinlied  bv  the  General 
Conrention  of  1490,  with  the  aeat  oT Operations  In  Phila- 
delphia. In  ivt:^  nn  entire  change  wno  made  in  the  con- 
atiintion  of  the  wix-iety,  when  the  llile  fiven  nliovc  wns 
adopted  by  general  c<no-ent.  The  flr?i  n  eiie  of  lal)or  eu- 
tt  :i'd  ii]M>'n  liy  the  miri-inn  irlcH  of  ihi?  inciiiiition  wmm 
(Jreece,  the  Hcvj'.  .1.  .1.  I{ol>crir'on  ami  J.W.  lllll,  and  Mr. 
Bingham,  a  printer,  l>ein'.;  cent  out  towardB  the  cloce  of 
1S30.  They  rtrst  M  ttied  at  Tcnoi«,  bin  fubceuuenlly  re- 
moved to  Athena,  where  they  were  verv  snccetawl  In  their 
edacatlonal  Ubors.  Their  princi|>al  object  was  not  to  proe- 
elyiixe,  but  to  revive  and  reform  the  Greek  Church,  and 
Iheir  labors  were  not  without  fruit.  Stations  were  nli«o 
formed  In  Syria  and  Crete,  but  nfierwnrds  aliandoned. 
In  ISlfi  the  board  extended  their  lal>r)r«  to  We-^iern  .\frl<  n, 
by  Ihe  conimenceraent  ofa  5lnii'ni  ni  <'.ii>c  P.ilmnf,  ninonir 
n  deuce  population  •'poakini.'  \hi'  i.  i  ">  Ihhu'hjil'c.  'Mie 
flr^t  mifUiionarie^  weic  the  Hev,  Mch-r?-.  Paine,  Minor,  mihI 
Savucc.  Ihe  lact  of  whom  wan  a  niedicul  man,  .-ind  hli*  hkli- 
ful  rerrtces  were  highly  Tnlnnlde  in  a  country  noted  for 
Ita  Inaalabrfnoe  cllnmto.  ionaldernbie  saecesa  waa  real* 


izad  in  this  part  of  the  mlsvion  field,  several  converted 
uativei^  hfin;:  ^-athered  iuto  Church  fellowsbip,  Chriciian 
KcbtHds  Cftal»li-iiPf!,  and  a  small  uew-Mmjier  jiul)li-lie<l  in 
Kngli>h  and  ii:r'i  >,  called  the  Caralla  MrMin(>--r.  In  1^34 
ndM>innariea  x\cie  .tent  to  Bavaria  and  (  liiiui  iiy  ihit.  m.,-|- 
ety,  and  aiiout  ten  yearn  afterwan!!-  I»i  Huone  "wa*  coum-- 
crated  iiii^ttlonary  iiihhoi),  and  went  out  with  a  large  ^ll<(r 
of  lalxirers  to  Shanghai.  Nor  were  the  heathen  r.enter 
home  neglected  by  this  Institution.  Mission  stations  w  ere 
commenced  anuNig  various  tribes  of  Mutth  Anorlcaa  In- 
dians: and,  notwinistanding  uiimemns  diflealtles  whirh 
had  to  be  eticunntrreil,  nrlKing  from  the  wandering  habile 
of  the  people  and  nilier  cau^es,  3iiO  uotive  children  were 
tnHin  reported  as  Iteing  niider  ChrUtian  iiirtrnciixn.  In 
ISUT  bihiiiiti  Kemj»er  consecrated  a  new  church  at  Unii  U 
Creek,  nn(l  appoiuicd  Stdomoii  Davis,  a  converted  native, 
as  pa!<tor  over  it,  whu»e  luiiiifiiry  wna  made  •  MaMlOg 
many  of  hla  fellow-countrymen. 

"  Amtriean  Soeietjf  /or  AinrUoratin;t  Ihe  ComHtion  0/  tht 
•Anra.— The  primary  object  of  this  society,  which  was  or- 
ganised In  ino,  waa  tbe  temnnal  relief  of  panacnied  con- 
verts. It  WAS  not  aotil  ISMlhat  anything  like  nlfslonary 
effort  was  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  lo>t  ^llcep  of  the 
hou^e  of  Israel.  It  was  found  In  li>&l  that  there  was  a 
Jew!»h  poju'latlon  statedly  revlding  within  the  United 
.Slates  nniMiiiuiu;,'  to  I'iXJ.lMKI,  In  addition  to  which  tliere 
wi'ii-  hiiiidK'd?'  anil  thotifand-  lonniaiitly  inovintr  from 
plai.e  to  [lim  e.    In  H  ide  tleld  of  liiVn.'r  the  society  at 

an  early  period  einidoved  ten  iiii-.-ioiiarieH  and  cevcii  col- 
portor?,  who  viuited  f^iriy  tnwns,  in  wliich  they  endiuv- 
ored  to  sow  tlic  g<Hid  seed  of  the  kingdom,  wiih'sonie  vict- 
IM*  nraob  of  ^plritaal  snooeaa. 

"Aemfll  ttiifM  Aniiin  MImkiimry  SMM^  — The 
fonndera  of  this  inslitnttoa  coBcehred  the  Idea,  aAor  tlM 
plan  of  the  eccentric  Unasner,  offending  forth  mtsrioon* 
rie*  to  the  be.Atheu  without  any  gnnraiiteed  support, 
pressing  great  aversion  to  what  they  called  the  hirelln|; 
sy'leni.  i'tieir  principles  were  Inckiiii;  in  true  ini*fcii>iiary 
iH)wer:  but  al  length  the  Itcv.  .•Knios  Sutton,  of  the  Eng- 
lish |{.i|)l!ft  Mi'.'-iiiii  in  Orissa,  succeeded  in  awak'  Hinv  11 
few  e:\riii'-i  K],iriih  out  of  their  deep  slu;iilier— tlrft  of  ;ill 
by  n  letter,  aud  secoinlly  by  a  personal  address  while  ou 
a  visit  10  tbe  Htatea  for  the  benefit  of  bla  health  in  issa^ 
The  resnit  waa  that  the  Revs.  Ell  Noyea  and  Jeremiah 
Phillips  left  for  Orissa  in  Septemlier,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Sutton,  with  whom  they  passed  the  first  six  munllM 
of  their  foreign  residence.  The  aoclety  has  only  <M-(  tipied 
this  one  miesion ;  aud,  although  their  agents  have -ruflered 
niiich  from  the  climate,  their  liilnirs  have  not  been  wiib- 
mit  pLici  Cf!-,  c-pecially  in  dippenslii;:  nifilit  ine  ami  e«l.nb- 
li-<hiu^  Christian  schools.  Hume  time  ago  theie  were  4  mia- 
sioiinnee  employed,  with  A  nallv*  praadMIt,  t  rhWTlinn. 
and  7ft  members. 

"  Board  »/  Fortign  Uiatifm*  9f  tk$  Prt^yterian  Church 
in  tha  Unittd  State*  q/  Ameriau—'nm  Presbyterians  of  th« 
United  States  were  engased  In  miMlonary  work  at  a  vecy 
early  period.  The  Scottish  Society  for  Promoting  Chrln- 
tlan  Knowledge  secured  a  board  of  correspondence  in 
'  1741,  and  appointed  a  minister  to  the  Indians  on  Long 
Island,  and  In  the  following  year  sent  the  distingni»bed 
David  Braiiierd  to  the  Indians  in  .\lbnny.  John  Braiuerd 
succeeded  his  brother  David  In  1747,  anil  they  were  Imlh 
partlv  sustained  by  the  American  Pri  siivlrrlai.f .  In  17GS 
the  I*rcsbytery  of  New  York  made  a  collection  In  all  the 
churches  ftir  the  mbeion  to  tbe  Indians.  In  17M  the 
'  New  York  Missionary  Society'  waa  instituted.  This  waa 
fidlowed  lu  ITtT  by  the  organliatioo  of  the  *Nonheni 

(Miasionary  Society;*  and  In  IMl  these  were  merged  in 
the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbvterian  Church,  which 
•atablisbed  aud  condncied  several  interesting  stations 
among  the  AmericBU  Indians,  in  addition  to  tho^e  w  hich 
had  l>een  prcvinu^ly  commeuced.  In  Ivij  thi?  foriety 
s<>nt  out  a  iiii>.«i"ii  to  Lilieria,  in  Western  AfriLii,  and  ihe 
work  wa-*  afrerwnrils  extended  to  the  island  of  C'orUco 
and  other  places  ou  the  coust,  where  it  ha.«  l>eeu  i  nrrleil  on 
with  a  varied  measure  of  success  amid  many  diftit  iiitie^ 
incident  to  the  climate  aud  a  deeply  -  deba»c«l  heaiheu 
pniHilatlMi.  In  VBU  tbe  Rev.  Masaia.  Baad  and  laiwrle 
wm  MM  ont  ta  India,  and  ahece^led  In  eatabllshlni;  a 
mission  MaHon  In  the  city  of  Lodlana,  ou  the  River  Sat- 
lea,  one  of  the  tribntarieA  of  the  Indus— :i  p1a<  e  far  distant 
from  any  other  scene  of  missionary  labor.  The  first  band 
of  missi'oimries  surtt-red  much  frtnn  the  inroads  of  ^ick- 
uess  and  death,  but  were  simn  aided  or  follow  p. I  by  n  rc- 
eiiforrt'iiieul  of  latiorer.",  wlio  sti'.ci-i'i'.c<l  in  f.  muiiiL;  a  na- 
tive Church  in  1^2.*^,  the  first  two  nu'inlior!"  of  «hii  |i  l>e- 
caine  eniineutly  useful  as  preachers  if;!,!'  (iw-jM-I  i  >  il  elr 
fellow-couutryineu.  In  1S3K  ihe  Araericuu  I'icsbytcriana 
commenced  a  misaton  at  Slomporas  aud  after  the  Chi- 
nese war  three  rtatlcms  were  formed  at  Canton,  Arooy, 
and  Nln;;pu,  to  which  a  fourth  was  aftnrwnida  added  at 
Shanghai.  The  socieiT  ynffered  n  SOVOIW  blow  in  ihn 
death  of  the  Kev.  W.  M.  Lowrie,  who  was  murdered  by  « 
party  of  jiir.iie?.  The  board  has  also  sent  missionaries  to 
iniior  among  tbe  Chinese  in  California,  and  in  every  da* 
nariment  ortha  work  oonridanblnaaeeiM  baa  bean  nnl> 

tied. 

"  /.r  .nr  ji  '  Vii/  l.\i!h,rnn  Church  J/i'wiVm. — The  Evantrel- 
icnl  Luihernii  Church  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  religious  com- 
munil7  which  nnwhaia  only  four  or  tve  Uioiilnnd  aiann- 
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tan.  chicflx  of  Gertnau  ertrnctlui),  and  yet  U  hat  shown  n 
noMt  i)raii'»?w<»rthy  jteal  ii»  the  cjuir-e  of  Inif^il^ll?.  Tliis 
Church  eittereti  uim«u  it?  forci^-ii  iiii--i'iiriry  liihur-  in  \<<'i, 
and  a  few  veam  uflerwards  it  ri'|<uncd  &  urtiaiitetl  and  '1 
anonUiimi  iintive  prescben  m  engaged  io  the  ei>od  work 
In  ludia,  with  tM  Church  incmbera  aud  3S5  schulara  under 

"Jhwtfcfcy  AwM  Mtmknary  Soeietg.—rW*  Inoiitn- 
lion  WW  iNiiiBlaM  1b  IMS,  md  hM  been  en.'HL'^d  t;ver 
itecB  efalvfly  In  WeMern  Afric*  aad  China,  when- 1  hrrc  or 
fonr  ai;<eiit»  )inve  beeu  U!«€fally  employed.   'I'lu-  ('hiiic«r 

nilrsi'ill  wa-<  li<';rnu  in  1S47  In  Shun^-h  ji  :iy  Iln-  l!.  V.  M.  --re. 
Car[>eiiler  lunl  Worden.  who  crciUfd  a  tiou-i-  nvhIiui  ihc 
wall-",  fined  lip  n  ixirtioii  of  il  nii  a  chiiiM  l,  jiiid  rmu- 
meurfd  pitlilic  w<>n»hlp  In  H  codo  «(lcrwurd».  A  few  cou- 
Tert!!  bnre  bct-n  (,'nt!icrcd  Into  tbeftridofCbriMUtiMrc- 
■alt  of  ibeir  erangelUtic  labors. 

**Amttri«tm  limtm  JAMm  ilMMMlMi.— HiIb  •odeiy 
WM  ftiandad  «Im>  lu  IMS^and  la  ounneetod  witti  the  Bhu- 
tilt  churrhc^  in  the  (m<iih>WMti  having  it«  cxecntive  ui 
LoaiFviiU'.  The  ni.'^nu  of  tbts  aocietj,  uuroberlnfr  nbnnt 
thirty,  have  iiib.iu'il  fimonir  different  irllx^t  of  AiiieHcan 
Indiiiiis  with  a  riiui^idcralile  nieiiMire  of  eucces,",  notwiih- 
•taudiiu'  the  (litlK-  i;tit.-5  which  tboy  hiive  hud  in  encoun- 
ter. They  ri'poi  t  upwards'  of  Iihki  ouvci  ii-il  ii;ii!ve-<  «» 
nnlted  in  «'buich  felluwi'hip  on  ttieir  tc-*jn>  ine  i-ntinns. 

Frtf  Hiiyttut  iti*tn<iHnr\i  Socift'i-  -  Tin?  miii\11  hut  Uf^e- 
ftil  iuHtitutiuu  was  <>ri;auised  in  1^  at  Utica,  lu  the  Stute 
of  Maw  YocktOB  tto  SraadCbrtotiini  pnoad  of  iMvinit  oo 
eooneetf oo  witli  •teterr.  Fttr  MTefin  yean  It  tai  Md  « 
enrre^ftil  mlmion  in  Hnytl,  with  1  mlKyionary^  t  Iteals 
asiibtunt^  1  uailve  (>ni<tor,  ami  4  native  teachers. 

"  A  Munate  ne/i/rmrd  pre»bijterian  ^^'AfircA.— Thii  OKtin- 
Ixatlou  dfiic*  from  1S44.  nn<i  hn*  ^ent  forth  three  mlwion- 
Itrtes  to  Indiii,  two  to  Tnrkey.  ami  three  to  the  Pacific; 
but  we  have  been  iinalilf  to  iruiher  nny  very  (ietlniie  lu- 
forinntl'in  with  refercuce  to  the  history  or  the  re?ult»  of 
tbclr  i:il>i>rf. 

"SuiUkern  BaptiMt  Convmtion't  JftMion«.— The  Forelim 
JUwloiwiT  Societj  of  tbo  tiuoiborn  Baptlttn  waa  formally 
fnatltated  in  ISIIl^  ntHtoiMirlM  bnTlng  be«n  seat  out  to 
CtaliM  Um  mar  befam.  Importuit  atatkuui  were  formed 
at  llacaa,  BoiiK-Koni;,  and  Shangbal,  wbleh  were  very 
prt>«pcrou«.  In  1948  a  tfl«»om  was  cnrt  over  the  nilMloh 
by  tlie  |i>"-<  of  Dr.  and  Mns.  Jatnef>,  who  were  drowned  by 
the  np-i-i'iu,:  iif  i  ln-at  when  on  their  w:iy  to  Shai  j^hai; 
hu'  I-:.!  "f  the  (le.ir  ilfp.'irleil  ^ve|■e  .-(XJii  Mipplieil  by 
other  la'>or<Mr<,  liiid  the  i:oud  woik  i'i>miniifd  to  advance. 
The  next  lield  of  labur  ix  rnpied  !n  this  K,H-iely  wa*  West- 
ern Africa.  Suou  aficr  u  i>tatu)ii  had  been  e»labli8hed  iu 
LtbvrU  tb«  work  waa  extended  to  Ibe  Yaniba  country, 
wbere  Mvenil  colored  mlMlonariea  were  awfkilly  em- 
ployed, who,  from  their  beini;  of  African  descent,  could 
better  eudnrethe  climate.  According  to  the  last  returns, 
this  society  had  40  miasinoaries,  80  native  assistants, 
Cbnrch  meniben*,  and  MS  aeholars  in  the  mission  schools. 

" Amrrintn  Miimonaini  Atmeiation.  —  Thist  cociety  wai< 
formed  at  All):iiiy,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  Kk;,  riy  tho.«e  friends 
of  nii!<*ion»  wiio  declared  theln^elvt  ■■  ievi'd  i)y  the 
conutenance  >,nveii  by  (ionic  oilier  |iii-!.ii  ihri)|,ir  in'-tltii- 
tlons  to  slavery,  poly;;timy,  nnd  kindred  foiniH  of  evil, 
nietr  avowed  alijcct  was  to  secure  a  broad,  catholic  hnvin 
§or  tbe  coKiperatkm  of  Christians,  but  to  exclude  from 
their  orgaalntiOB  all  persona  llvlni;  to  or  e>*nnlTln(;  at 
the  flagrant  flimw  of  Iniquity  allndM  tii.  The  formation 
of  ihU  s«>eiety  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  it  was 

ioined  br  other  smaller  Instllntlons,  as  the  'Wei<t  Itnlla 
ll«-*lon,'the  'Western  Evan-,-pll'al  .Minsionary  A^focSa- 
tion,"  and  the  '  Union  Miwionary  s.M-ietT,*  who  tVau^feri  ed 
their  inllnciice  and  their  nireiiric*  to  it',  and  thus  jjave  to 
the  new  iirijanizalion  labortT?-  in  Ihe  \\'e»l  Indie",  anion;; 
the  North  American  Iudiani>.  and  In  \N  e-ierii  .Vfi  ica.  The 
labors  of  tbe  society  were  subsequently  extended  t<i  Slam, 
the  Saadwlcb  Island^  CallfonilM,  and  Egypt.  In  1667  it 
Mpportad  over  800  missioiMries  at  hoiae  and  abcond. 
Blnce  that  time  the  pressint;  needs  of  the  flreedBMO  of  the 
SoDthem  8tate«  have  ah^orbed  almost  all  tbe  OkeanK  at 
the  disposal  of  tbe  board,  which  they  withdrew  flrom  oiiu  r 
work  to  do  thin  duty  which  lay  nearest  li»  them.    This  j 
af>*o<i,i(ii)n  have  lli<  ir      .'i.n.U  and  (lairchc^*  iratfert'ii  i 
thron;:h  the  firmer  rlnve  rui'l  biiider  hlale".    The  whol?  ' 
liunilier  of  ini!'f<i'in«rie!«  and  te.uher-  (■i>iiinil-><ioned  dm-  ' 
ini;  the  last  ten  years  amount  to  'M''>:  aiul  ."chou!."  havir  1 
bevn  cHtablinhed  in  343  localitie!<,  the  ptipiU  under  in- 
straetl>>n  numbering  90,9X4,  whis  aa  a  rule,  make  r.-ipld 
progress  In  learnlM.  TlMlnteiastaad  asal  of  the  ookiced 
people  in  ursine  tSelr  ebildftii*k  edaeatkm  IncnaMs  ev- 
ery  year,  aoa  ovary  year  they  nl-o  become  mors  able  to 
nxslst  io  the  work.   In  n  short  lime  both  schools  and 
ehiirehe"  are  expected  to  berome  self-«npportinii. 

•'  J  .iirrinm  anti  Fm  riitn  CkriKtian  lliiiun. — This  iDBtilu- 
tion  wa!<  or;,Muizcd  in  New  Vork  in  1*19.  It  w,i>",  in  fact,  i he 
nuioii  of  three  other  wnall  M>rieiies— the  '  I"Mrei;;ij  Evan- 
jrelical  Society,"  the  '  ,\iiieriraii  F'rotestant  Si.cietv,"  and 
the  •  Philo-Italian  Sn<  ;.  i\  which  waK  nfterwnrdr^' called 
the  Christian  Alliance.  The  principal  fields  of  labor  cuUi- 
vatad  by  these  associations,  both  before  and  after  their 
auioe,  won  the  papal  oiinntrles  of  France,  Belu'ium,  Swe- 
den, Onada,BaytW  aad  Sooth  America.  lnUM,the1lflb 
fiar  of  tbo  new  oqpudntlin,  It  nombend  IM  ■lidonn» 


ric?  of  all  trrndc,  one  half  of  whom  were  ordained,  and 
helonued  to  »even  liiflerent  nallon»,  aud  a  proporliouaie 
number  of  converted  natives  united  iu  ChniUl  Rllowslilp^ 
and  "chidars  iu  the  mls!<ioii  hclio<d.>. 

/VeiieA  Canadian  Mivrionary  Honety.—TMa  society  was 
or};anix«d  iu  ISSO.  Its  object  Is  to  evaui;eUse  the  Kreucb 
Cnnadiau  Itoinau  CHthidicn,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  a 
million  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  It  is  candoeted  Vf  a 
committee  in  Montreal,  and  employs  a  threefold  agency — 
education,  evangeliution,  audf  colportaiiP.  Above  'i40 
(ieholari*  are  i"ii]tporlPd  In  whole  or  in  |)art  by  the  mission  ; 
ei„'hl  Miiali  I'll  Ui  11  l'role«t:int  rlniri  he!*  iiave  been  orirail- 
l/i  i!.  .iiiil  .ilion!  i:;oO  co|)ie«  nr  portioii«  of  the  Scrtplllies 
air  all II II  (iruilnled,  in  ridditluii  to  uiher  religions 
works  \«hU'h  have  liecii  tranylaled  for  the  pitrpo-e. 

"  Aoard  FvrtioH  Mimian»  of  'ht  I'Tesbi/terian  rAwrrft 
€{f  Suva  SesMs.— The  board  was  organised  iu  1944  in  con- 
sequeooe  of  an  orertnre  on  ftmlgn  niasious  by  ihe  Pres- 
bytery of  Prince  Edwardii  Island.  The  principal  pro- 
iiloier  "f  the  enterprise,  the  Rev.  John  Geddie,  was  tbe 
flr-!  m:--i  ^;i;iiy  who  proceeded  to  Potynesin,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Ij-itric  Archibald  as  catechisl.  On  renchin>;  their 
destination,  they  were  kindly  receivcil  by  the  n;;entH  of 
the  Loniion  MNVionary  Society,  and  proceeded  to  e^lab- 
lir-h  a  ^f.ltili|l  .11  Aneiteum,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides 
l^roup,  wheie  I  hey  arrived  in  July,  1S4H.  The  entire  pop- 
ulation ol  the  i«laiid  *oon  renounced  their  pav;au  jirac- 
ticcs,  and  became  professing  Christian".  An  nnxions  de- 
sire niTloUfjkNWtoelfaciluDw.-is  manifested,  and  a  goodly 
nnmber  of  foe  natttee  were  bronghi  under  gracious  relig- 
ions Inllnenoee. 

**JfinerjlSiocu>fM»u.— There  arc  several  minor  inibsioii- 
aiy  aaanclatious,  both  In  Bnrope  aud  America,  conceminK 
whldi  onr  llmiled  tpeee  proventa  ■  separate  deeeripllon." 

In  order  to  make  tlic  al>ovc  li^t  complete,  it  would  be 
neoessaiy  to  add  the  numeruus  Bible  societies  [.sec  Bl- 
Buc  Soacnne],  and  abo  Tract  and  Book  puUieation 

societies,  wliieli  are  in  constant  ami  intiniale  co-opera- 
tion with  thi'  rej;ular  nii.ssionary  siwietif*,  together  with 
a  o)in<taniU  -iiuTea.>«ing  nunilK-r  of  smaller  organizations 
contemplating  missionary  results.  bun>e  of  the  above 
will  be  included  in  the  aubjoined  lobular  exhiUt  on 
pages  HM  and  3fi9. 

Notwithstanding  the  niiincrotis  points  of  interest 
.nhowii  ill  our  taliiilar  e.xliibit,  it  is  utterly  impo»)il>le  to 
reduce  to  staiutics  anything  lilie  a  full  sbowiog  of  tbe 
work  aeoomplisbed  and  in  pregwas  by  modem  miasiooa, 
Indeed,  as  human  language  cannot  fully  sol  forth  the 
horrors  <.f  beat heni^m,  so  no  form  of  description  can  ade- 
quately |M>rtray  the  actual  and  |Hi?v-ilde  result-"  of  nii*- 
sioiuuy  efforts  earnestly  and  pereovcriugiy  put  forth  in 
hamxmy  with  t  he  divine  plan  for  c  vongdixing  tbe  wnrliL 

VI.  detieral  V'itie$  tuggtMrd  by  Ihe  I're$tnl  I'rrittd  of 
MUfutmiiy  /Uttory  tu  compurrd  with  I'rtcfdintj  Periods, 
-  1.  7  /c  iirli  of  tuiAinonnry  "ff  i  'ili<'ii.<  l-  umr  nini  f  conf 
pn  litiuivt  that!  fver  btjorr,  ami  more  nearly  illuftruliee 
of  Ihe  Gotpel  detiifftt  o/ectinfftKiillg  the  lekoU  worU.  In 
the  apostolic  period  the  Roman  empire  comprised  the 
then  known  world.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  mcdtcral 
(STitwl,  the  World  formerly  known  to  the  Il'iiiiaii-s  was 
eliietly  eiiLirgctl  by  the  addition  of  the  uurilicrii  coun- 
tries of  lluro[^K\  Now,  cvcr>'  continent  and  island  of 
the  giobe  ia  not  only  known  by  discovery,  but  accMiible 
to  ChiiMlan  (nfhwnce.  In  fact,  all  the  important  and 
many  of  the  tininifH>ri.aiir  iruions  of  the  earili  liave 
lieen  actually  mode  the  ^ul)jlrt.s  of  roissionar}-  in".truc- 
lion,  in  accordance  with  the  fullest  literal  meaning  of 
the  Saviour's  pnoepta,  "(io  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;"  ''Go  teach  otf 
natioii.N." 

2.  The  Church  of  modtm  lintrs  hn*  nfin  ind  Io  tie 
ctpottoUc  idta  of  Ckrittian  miuions.  Hence  nii.'<sioiiary 
openttMNM  now  throi^thattt  tbe  world  are  peaocfuL  No 
move  enisades,  no  nxne  inqoUtions  and  avtaf  da^  an 

employeil  fi.f  the  |>retelidc<I  advancement  Of  CblWtiailr 

ity,  hut  railier  preaeliiiig  and  leaching  genmlljr  of  tho 
pure  Word  of  lioii  a^  n  nieaua  of  peimadlng  meo  to  be- 
come followers  of  Christ. 
8.  The  mmber  of  worten  for  thit  otjeel  i$  gmaer 

thii"  •  »•■  r  In  /'orr,  (itii!  ix  rnpliHi/  inrri  ii.'iiiff  hy  tint  fulilt 
nieiil  Iff  luitin  ntnrtrts  in  idmoit  tvtry  Itind, 

4.  The  applitincft  ttful  adcanltiyti  of  Chrittian  Ctrtf* 
uofioa,  siicA  OS  Ihe  preti  and  gentnd  eduealion,  art  ev^ 
erywlers  irei^  tatkaaii  i^wtinbaiuuy  rJurU 
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6.  The  fumpathitt  of  the  Chritticm  Churdt  at  large 
V  eKUtttivtiy,  ihi.ugh  at  ga^ar^rom/u&it  enUited  in 
Ae  grand  tntrrjiriAt  of  Cmriiliamuimg  me  Airmail  race. 
In  this  cntorpriM'  unity  <>f  irlca  is  t"  a  !:ir^'r  cxtt-iit  neu- 
tralizing diversity  ofacliuii,  and  making  «vcu  llie  rival- 
ries of  different  Chrigtuui  oqpMlinriww  conducive  to  a 
eommon  advantage. 

6.  Tie  proffm$  and  remAr,  t^tedoBf  of  ProtafaKt 
mifJrions  vithin  the  current  antiin/,  not  only  jugtify  all 
the  ejD'iirt*  oj'tke  pn»t,but  </ice  mutt  hoj)fj'til  tiipus  nj'jirvm- 
ite  for  the  future.  Tlicse  results  comprise  not  only  the 
ooavecaion  and  aalvatioo  of  iudivkluals  of  every  race 
rad  eonditwn  of  hmaaiiitjr,  but  ttM  Mtaal  ChTistianiza- 
tii'ii  of  whole  ii!itt"ii->,  the  initial  steps  hy  which 
wliule  races  oC  nii  ii  mny  Iki  i'X(Krteil  at  iw  iliisiatit  jx^ 
nod  to  receive  the  GoapeL  Of  n«  i>>iiy.  a  lar^^e  share 
of  the  work  of  modeni  evaogclical  miiiMious  haa  thus 
fiv  been  piepereievy;  such  as  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage, the  translation  and  printing  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  wlucation  of  native  nuniaters  in  heathen  lands. 
If,  thtTcfiiri',  what  ha*  Im-*'!!  il^m-  shall  hy  the  hic.sjiinc 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church  be  made  to  act  as  leaven,  ac- 
enduig  to  our  SeTnw'a  |wonli%  «•  mnj  in  doe  time 
expect  the  whole  bum  of  haman  popuhtions  to  be 
leevened  with  the  influence  of  Christian  truth. 

"The  Nxial  and  moral  advantages  which  the  niis- 
atonary  enterprise  has  conferred  on  the  heathen  are  Ik'- 
forc  the  wori<l.  What  va.*t  tracts  has  it  rcaom-d  frotn 
barbariamf  and  with  what  creatiooa  of  benevolence  has 
it  clothed  them !  Hnw  many  thonaands  whom  igno- 
rance and  M'llUhnejw  ha<l  hmipli  .1  an  the  Icavinfrs  nnd 
refuse  of  the  sfiecies,  if  not  actually  akin  to  the  bcastit 
that  perish,  arc  at  this  moment  rising  under  its  foatei^ 
Lag  care,  ascribing  their  eufranchiaemcnt,  under  God,  to 
its  benign  interposition :  taking  encouragement  from  ita 
smilcA  to  assume  the  |i<>rt  aii<l  Ix-arini;  of  men;  and  by 
their  acts  aud  asftirations  retrieving  the  character  and 
the  dignity  of  the  slandered  human  form !  When  did 
literatwe  accompliah  ao  nueb  for  nations  destitute  of  a 
written  language  ?  or  edaearion  pieiee  and  light  up  so 
large  and  den-x-  a  nia*.^  of  human  itjnorance?  When 
did  humanity  save  so  many  lives,  or  caum;  so  many 
wmgnineiy  *waie  te  eeaee?  Hew  many  a  sonoir  lias 
it  iootlied;  bow  mmf  an  ii^niy  arceatcd;  bow  auuqr 
an  aqrlnm  hea  It  raned  amid  leenco  of  wretehednen 
and  oppri'ssion  for  the  orphan,  the  outrn^t.  in  l  the  "uf- 
fercr!  When  did  liherty  ever  rejoice  in  a  j,'reatcr  tri- 
umph than  that  which  miwionan.'  instrumentality  has 
been  the  means  of  achieving?  or  ctviluuuion  find  ao 
nanjr  aona  of  tbe  wUdemeia  learainf  her  arti^  and  a(r> 

rii'ulture,  nml  commerce?  or  law  receive  «u  much  vol- 
untary liumat;«'  from  those  who  but  yesterday  wore 
strangers  to  the  name?  Fly  erecting  a  staminril  of  tnn- 
rality,  bow  vast  the  amount  of  crime  which  it  has  been 
the  means  of  pieventinfr!  Bjr  aoNrling  the  daina  of 
degra<led  woman,  how  |M>werful  an  instrument  of  social 
regeneration  is  it  preparini;  for  tlu'  future!  And  by  do- 
ing all  thi^t  hy  the  prineijile  .nnd  |«>wer  of  all  moral  or- 
der and  excellence— the  iiuspcl  of  Christ— bow  large  a 
poedon  of  the  world's  ehaoa  has  it  mtoced  to  light,  and 
harmony,  and  peace! 

"  But  great  aa  are  the  benefits  enimierated,  most  of 
which  can  in  a  sense  be  mMi  and  measured  ami  han- 
dled, we  venture  to  aflirm  that  th<KM:  which  are  at 
pteetnt  comparatively  impalpable  and  undeveloped  are 
greater  stilL  The  unseen  is  far  greater  than  that  which 
appears.  The  missionary  has  been  planting  the  earth 
with  principles,  and  these  are  of  n.'*  much  greater  value 
than  the  visible  benefits  which  they  have  already  pro- 
duced a"!  llie  tree  ia  more  valuable  than  its  lintt  year'.i 
fruit.  The  indeaman  maj  tdie  ilock  and  calculate  hi  t 
pecuniary  alTaiis  to  a  ftaetion;  the  astronomer  ma;/ 
COOnt  the  stars  and  the  chemist  weigh  the  faivisihic 
element  ol  air;  but  he  who  in  the  strength  of  fiixl  con- 
veys a  great  tnith  to  a  clist-int  regio:!,  ■  r  ]  i!^  into  m  *- 
tion  a  divine  principle,  baa  performed  a  worlt  of  whiiib 
futurity  alone  can  disdoee  the  nenltsL  At  no  one  Itt- 


mcr  period  could  either  of  our  missionary  sociedes  bairn 
attemptcil  to '  number  Israel*— to  reduce  to  figuvcecitliar 
the  geographical  extent  or  the  practieal  results  of  {(a 

intluenee.  wilhiKit  hav  ing  soon  reci  iveil.  in  the  chi  i  ring 
event*  winch  folluweil,  a  distinct  Uit  gracious  rebuke. 
How  erroneous  the  calculation  which  should  hare  set 
down  the  fint  fifteen  yean  of  fniiilets  misaionsry  labor 
in  Greenland,  or  the  sixteen  in  Tahiti,  or  the  twenty  in 
New  Zealand,  as  years  of  entire  failure!  when,  in  tr\uh, 
the  glorious  scene  whit  h  then  ensued  was  simply  that 
which  (iod  was  pleased  to  make  the  result  of  all  that 
had  preceded— the  explosion,  by  tbe  divine  hand,  of  a 
train  whidi  bad  been  lengthening  and  enlarging  during 
every  moment  of  all  thon-  yenn«.  Tlw  n  fcr.  uin  the 
whole  field  of  niis».iiins  to  Ije  suihUnls  \ai  aieil.  rind  all 
its  lOMnd  machinery  at  once  withdrawn,  we  <onliii<  nlly 
believe  ttut  the  amount  of  temporal  guud  ariioug  fium 
what  has  been  done  will  be  much  greater  twenty  yean 
hence  than  it  is  at  pmanfCHanis's  Gma  OmmMam, 
p.  185, 186). 

liut  happily  there  is  no  pros].ect  that  the  field  of  mis- 
siunary  effort  will  soon  be  vacated.  The  thirty  year* 
that  have  el^sed  rince  tbe  above  paragraph  was  writ- 
ten have  proved  to  be  the  moat  productive  of  mission- 
ary results  of  any  similar  period  since  the  days  of  the 
a[i<isile.s.  Dnrini:  their  la]ise  thi  ••  niornl  ni;n  iiiMerA  ** 
of  the  I'rotestant  Churi-h  in  particular  has  l»ecome  va.*t- 
ly  augmented  in  volume  aiid  in  |>ower,  and  has  been  set 
to  wofiting  with  great  efficiency  in  many  important  lo- 
calities whieh  were  then  wholly  inaccessible.  Tlic  rec- 
ords of  ever,  that  period  fill  mimrntM  Tnliiaifs.  and  jrtt 
the  half  has  not  been  writtetu 

VIL  liimamarg  Atpea  of  the  World,witk  the  Lifer, 
atan  ofpropriale  lo  taek  BigioiL—So  rui  la  the  field 
of  nodeni  mianons,  so  nnmemoe  are  tbe  workrns  and 
so  various  are  the  departments  of  eflVirt,  that  it  is  iliffi- 
cult,  though  ver^'  important,  to  form  au  adequate  idea 
of  tbe  enterprise  as  a  vkoU.  In  onter  to  do  ao  even  ap- 
pnMcimatdy,  an  inquirer  has  to  glean  fiaan  many  sources 
and  to  eombine  into  one  view  all  the  Tarioos  lines  ami 
siirces-ivr  phases  of  action  which  focalize  towarils  (bs 
contemplated  result.  The  pru|Kr  m<Hle  of  studying  thia 
subject  may  bi>  indicated  by  a  comprelieiisive  group- 
ing of  tbe  different  sections  and  countries  of  the  voHd 
In  reference  to  miarfonaiy  oechparion  and  progress, 
coupled  with  such  r'  fen-nces  to  the  litrriiture  ef  mis- 
sions as  will  enable  a  siudenl  to  pruasccutc  thuruugb  iu- 

qniry  into  the  blsteiy,  OMiditiMii  and  pwspects  of  anah 
particular  field* 

It  may  here  he  reoMufced  tluft  the  literatnie  of  nod- 
em  missions  is  already  very  extensive.    It  einbraeea 

ttvo  distinct  classes  of  publications,  of  which  the  first 
may  be  denominated  auxiliary,  the  Kcoml  desi  riptive. 
To  tbe  first  belong  versions  of  the  Scriptures^  and  aU 
traela  and  books  designed  for  eimdation  in  mission 
fields,  whether  educational,  apologetic,  or  devoiionaL 
To  the  9cci>nd  belong  accounts  of  countries,  poofiles,  jind 
sy^tl•^)s  <if  false  religion,  also  missionary  explorations, 
cxi)eriences,  biography,  and  history.  PubUcatiuua  of 
the  latter  class  are  specially  interesting  and  valuable  to 
Christian  workers  in  all  lands.  As  there  is  a  comman 
brotherhood  in  humanity,  which  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  ties  of  ("hristiati  relati'in-hip.  so  the  experiences 
of  foreign  mission  life  iK-come  not  only  interesting  but 
instructive  to  the  agents  and  anpportcrs  of  Christian 
work  in  Christian  lands.  The  converse  of  this  proposi- 
tion is  equally  true,  and  thus  it  in  that  home  miwiona 
and  refinlar  ( 'luirch  \M<rk  in  Christian  coimtries  practi- 
cally blend  together  witli  missionary  work  iu  foreign 
and  pagan  crnmtries.  forming  one  great  ^yiteas  of  cffirt 
for  the  cvan^eli/ation  of  the  workL 

In  pnx-eetling  to  a  brief  panorsmle  Barvcyof  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  earth  in  rtference  to  niiviwns.  it 
seetns  proper  to  begin  with  the  earlier  scenes  of  t'hri*- 
tian  occupation  and  labor,  and pam  around  to  the  Amer- 
ican oontincat  and  iilatH^  thaa  oonpleting  the  rip*'"* 
ofthehabttabkglobew 
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TABULAR  VI KW  OF  MISSIONARY  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  1878. 


Nufnbvr  of 
OnUlawl 


Nambrr  of  ,  Nambvr  i  Appr jiIimI* 


C'barrb 


of  I  Aaawl 
Sdwlan.  UxilM 


18S2. 

ina. 

1923. 
IBIS. 

[  ITVT. 

1808. 
ISO. 

ISM. 

1 

UBS. 
1G03. 


ISM. 

ISM. 

1»7. 
16SB. 


W7. 


IMU 


urn. 

tlM. 

not. 

1T92. 


1SS& 

ifn6. 

IMS. 


lS4i. 
1S«0. 


I.  CoNTINr.NTAI- 

Mornviaii  Mi.-siou.-u y  Society  

Paris  Evaogelicai  MiMiuiiaiy  Soclel/. 

Rb«uUb  MlMloDary  Society.  

Berlin JlieikNUi;f|pde(]r.... 


306     ]  ieO,742 


Bmle  SraagelicM  MlMmiu. . 

XetbertaadKi>^i>'nary  StKicty  

IlermanBhnivh  Mif-i"nnry  Society. 
Norwegian  MiMinnary  S. I'ciety...,. 


Utrecht  Mijtulotinry  S'k d'ty, 

DMiiiHh  Mi(»«lonBry  S>i.if:y  

Nurth  Qeriuaii  Mism.  iioclely  of  Breineii.. 
BvangeL  Latheraii  Mb«.  Hoc.  of  LeiMtc. . 
jOomner's  Evangelical  Misaionarjr  ualon 

(    of  Berlin  , 

Berlin  Woman'n  Mta»lnn  for  Chfaia 

Berlin  Mnn'n  Uninn  for  China  

PllgrimSMiw.of  ^^l,K^il«ch<>lla.nenrBuele 
Kai!9crwcrth  I>c:ifoiit'--."''  Inatitttte..... 

Jerusalem  Uuinn,  u  lifrlin  

Java  Socif  ty,  iit  .\nif<tcrdani  

The  Ermi"liM?r  Misdonary  Society  

{Ml«ion  of  Sf>paratist  Reformed  Chiin  is 
at  Knmpden   

Netlierlaud  Misa. Society,  at  itoUerdan).. 
JI«lierlMdBatMla«i,lfcia,«tAiBetw<Uiii 
fMeBDonne  AMoetatfon  for  the  DMTbjHoo 
<    of  the  Gonpel  In  the  Dutch  Marine  Poa- 
l   KCMiion*,  at  Amsterdam. 
Netherlnnd  .\uxil.  MUc.  S>k..  nt  Batavla. 
Netherland  Society  for  IrTiiel 

Swedinti  Mi»9-  S<Klefy  of  .Stn.  kho)ni  

Mifiilonarv  8iKiety  nf  Lnnd  ('hiua. 

{Mi«!«.Iiif<tftiitf  of  the  Kv:iii;;i'Iical  Kather- 
IniKl'.*  Koniirijition  nf  Stockholm. 
Mlasionnrv  Society  of  UotelMirz. 
fflmilili  Ul9»,  Socfetjr  of  UeMngfins. 

n.  BRCTun. 
Briilah  aai  Fbreign  BIMs  SocMty.  


n 

M 

n 

23 

44 

I'J 
lu 
9 

4 
4 


Wadejaa  Mi»alunaiy  Society. 


Society  ftir  PraiMgatlea  of  tbo  Oonpel. 


B.iptitt  MiMionary  Society  

Moravian  MlaKlons.  

South  American  Mls'j'lonarv  Society. ., 

EuiiHsh  Prj-nbyteriiin  Mi?<?>lon»  

Turkisb  Miwions"  Aid  Sucii-ly  

General  BnntlHl  Miwlou.in-  Society  

Free  Cborch  of  Scoilniid  .ViiasionD.'  

Cbweb  of  Seodwid  MtMioM. 
Irtob  Piwtytariu  Wtfkmt.. 

UiilMd  Jmbymton  Ohardi  MImUiim. 

Colnnial,  JnriMh,  and  ofhrr  MinxioixK. 

{Society  for  ProniotinKChrietinnity  among 
the  Jcwi<  

Primitive  Methodi'l  Mif«ioti«  ' 

Colonial  and  ConlinpnlJil  Cliiirch  Soi  ici\ 
United  MeihiMlinta  Frt'o  rhnrthos'  Mii.-. 

Britiab  Sucietr  for  the  Jcwa  

Svengelical  Continental  Society  

"-ilonUllliwIoutySodety....  

— *— AldSodeiy  


6 
M 


1,071 


ss 


14 
IS 

S3 
28 
11 
11 

40 


1,348 
4,QS4 

l,«T8 


114 
4 


}  - 


211 
40 


Home 

London  City  Miwion  

Bishop  of  Loiidon'ii  Fund  

Wetleyan  Home  Mi!<»ioii«  

Irliih  Ch.  Mif!".  to  th-  I[.,t;i m  CitflolicH 

Ch.  of  Ensrinnd  S  riptiitc  Kcailrr*' A*-o 

Army  Scripture  HcmiiTs'  Society  

BritiBb  and  Foreign  Suilorn'  Society. . . 

MiMlooa  to  Seamen  

Home  Mlm.  Society  (Congregational) . . 
"  "'  *  aod  IrlKh  Baptist  Borne  IUmIium 


78 


n.106 

ia6,606 
4t^0IIO 

so.ooo 

37,420 

l.MlO 

l.WO 
S18 
180 

6^740 


13,S9-* 
9,6M 


900 

8,708 
1,MI0 


13,037 

160 
OU 


42,000 

40,000 
M^OOO 


«,fllt  148,000 


41.N1 

864,040 

n^tti 

S,fi3:'j 

1..V23 
»,76-' 
«,SWi| 
1,900 

4,908 


3,961 


»44,1S5 

78S.S00 

784,U0 
B7B,3&0 

805,4n 

193,000 
77,390 

47.705 
2fi,S-»0 
80,llOO 
13«,7:'5 
PO.flOO 
25,000 


YL-.AA 


14B,M0 

161. *S5 

C9,<;i.5 

\f,.\>M) 

»,ll« 


803,880 
149,SM 
l.'iO.S.'M) 
117,22.^ 
62,9fiO 
40,730 
40,370 
41,005 
88,416 
18^410 


40,000 

88,500 
20,<«0 
20,000 

7,ftOO 
1S..%35 

7,:{S5 

80,S76 

4,8SS 
8,805 


4,765 
4,175 


0.400 


4,175 


iOiciMiliuiil,  Lnlirador,  N. 
-    Aiiur.,\V.  Iiulici', S.  Af- 
(  iit«,.\u-tr»lifi,Thibet. 
I  South  Africii,  Sene^nm- 
\  bia,  Polvnccia. 

8.  Amca,  Uollaud,K.  lu- 

S.Afi-ica.  [dlea,Cblnii. 

\V.  Africa,  India,  China. 
<  .\m1>on,Miuahaiwa,8.Ce)- 
\    ebef ,  Jam. 

South  Africa,  India. 

South  Africa. 

New  Utiinra,  Bali. 

India. 

W.  Africa,  New  Zealand. 
India. 

j  Farther  India,  Ilolland, 
(  India,  Anetnlla. 

China. 

Cliliui. 

Fileetlne,  Abyaeinla. 
A#ia  Minor.Syria,  Egypt 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egjrpt. 

Java,  Sumatra. 
T:iliiut  Ifllandn. 
t  S(i  ri  I)  am.  Orange  Bepab* 
\  lie. 
Java. 
Jam 


CE.endW.Iodiei'.Tarlcey, 
)  China,  M.  Zetland.  W. 
1  Ame«,]f«iiritln«,Had- 

(    iigai-car,  N.  America. 
(K.iin<lW.Indie»,W.andS 
.    Africa,  Cliinn,  Auatra- 
\    lla,  I'olyIle^la,  N.Amer. 
(Soiitli  Sea,  Eaiiaud  West 
IndicN  S.  AMei^ll«d> 
aKii^car. 
'Rand  W  lmliesS. Africa, 
Au^lralia,  N.  Zealand, 
North  An»ericn. 
fEai>t  and  Wcrt  ludicr.W, 
Africa,  Cbiua. 

Bonih  America. 
Clilna,  But  Indies. 

Eiif't  Indies,  Cbliia. 

Ea^t  liiilicH.S.  Africa. 

Enel  Indie«. 

Eji»t  Indies,  Svria. 
( Kiist  iiiui  Wcht  Indies, W. 
'(  and  South  Africa 


£utand  WaetAMca. 
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Miulool 
1  Con- 


ttanbcr  of 


NomUr  of]  Number  AppruzlowU 
Cborrli         o<      i  Aanual 
M«dUti.  IS<hi.Uf».!  IncouM!. 


ISU. 

1810. 
ISSS. 

ine. 

184ft. 
18tt. 

im. 

16«0. 
184IL 


isa». 

1*43. 


1981. 

ISfil. 


II.  Ha\Tihit.—fIome  Mi$»ktn:—{Gmtimud.)^ 

rrotcataut  Kcrommtlon  8ocl«l]r  

Irish  BTADgellcal  Soctttj  

MIdDiiErht  Meetinf  Morvnient  

The  Prison  Mif^lun  


lifUjiuue  Edueatiomd  SoeiaUt. 
(Chrtxtinu  Venaeultr  BiacatlMi  Bodety 

\   for  India  

Wcskyau  Education  Committee 


BritUb Syrian  tictaoul  Aeaociatiuo...... 

Indian  linnl*  Mormal  Sdwnl  Soditj. 

MiattUanemu. 

KeUgions  Tract  Society.  « 

BIMa  Tianitatlon  8oel«9.  


m.  AvZHKUlh 


American  Bnptlat 


laiy  Union.. 


} 


for 


/American  Board  of 

\    Fort'lvrii  MissioDB  

Aiiarican  Colonization  Society  

Amorloin  and  Foreign  Cbristian  rnion.. 

Board  of  Reformed  (Daicb)  Cburcli  

Gunbb  rraabytarian  Boatd  of  Miaaiona... 


HetlMdlst  Splaeopal  Ctnicii  (^ontk). .... 

FraabTtertan  Bond  of  BVMlgn  llIialoDa. 

Prcfb. Board  ofFordsn  Mi«i.  (Sunth).. . , 
Prenb. Board  of  Foreij^n  Misc.  (United). . 

PresbyterlsQ  Chacch  (Hefonnad).  

(Protestant  Bplscoptil  Board  of  Foreign 

\  MImIohh  

Sonllierii  I5iii>ilot  Board  of  Forel^u  Miss. 

I7nite<i  Hn-ihri'i!  i M'vriivinn)  Mission  

Womiin'.-*  I       1)  M:--ii>iii>rj' Society  

WoinnirH  For.  M  i-.-*.  Soc.  ( M .  E.  <  'hurcli). . . 
Nova  Scotia  I'ic-bylcrian  <'hurrh 

The  Fre«-Wiil  BaptUt  Mi»i).  Society  

LoUMmn  Miaalonsiy  Soclalgr.  
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American  Baptist  Home  Mies.  Society. 

American  Female  Guardian  Society. .  . 

American  Home  Mlfiwloiiary  Society... 

American  SciimiurR  l'ricii<l  Society. . .. 
jlloiinl  of  .Mi!>!*loiis  of  riiiletl  IJioihreu  in 
(  ranndii  

Ctsiiil).  I're,Jt>vterian  Itimrd  of  Mibsions... 

M<  ih.>ili-i  Epifcopai  MlMlooary  Society. 

Mclh.  Kiti!>.  iiuard  of  Misaiona  raontta). ... 

Presbyterian  Boaad  of  Homa  waalons  . 

Presb.  Board  of  Homo  Mbw.  (United)  

Prcfb.  Board  of  SnstentatloM  (Sonlh)  

Pre!<b.  Minlaterial  Relief  Ciinunlttce  

P^e^bvteriaH  Siictentatloii Committee.... 

Pmr.  RplH.  Boani  of  DiimestlelUaalOBa.. 

Hcform.-a  riinrch  (Dntch)  

Ki'formctl  I'l e-livlcriiiii  Hoard  

SuuUicru  Bapt.  lioard  orMlM.(Domaatlc). 

American  M!Af>ionary  Asaodatlob.  

Meib.  £piii.  Freedmen's  Aid  Sneiety.  

Preab.  Otmrnlttae  of  Miss,  for  Freedmen. 

Praab.  (Unliad)  Board  ft>r  Freedmen  

PrataaUnt  Bpla(»i»al  Board  lur  Itaadnan 


IV.  Cot  OS  t  A  1.. 

(The  Hcfornied  Church  ,Mi-sioii  a 
(    Cn'iiC  of  (fixxl  Ilojie 


}  - 


(Six-icty  iif  lulcrnal  and  Exteruiil  Mis,sinn.«,  ) 
\    Bntavia     J 


Preshvterian  Ml»f>ioniiry  Society  

M«  '>aiiesiaii  Mis*.  SiKiely,  .nt  Atilcliuid. 

Hawaiian  Mi«-s.  Society,  at  Uonoinln. . 

Wei>(  Indian  MiMlonary  Booid........ 

f  lU  stiiie  ChriMian  rufon. 
.M  -.-ion  Ui  Arab*. 
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(Bnrmnh.  Further  India, 
\    .Sinm,  China. 
E.  Indic",  8.  Africa,  Tur- 
key, Cliiua,  Poiyneeia, 
Mortli  * 
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Went  Africa.India.Chins, 
I  Japan, N.  and  S.Amer., 
I  .Mpxico.Iialy.Bulgaria, 

I  Scaiuiiiiavi.t. 
Noi  1 11  .\ nil,  r i'M.  t  li' im. 
f\Ve#(  .Afiica.Iudi  i.Siam, 
(    China,  Japan.  N.Amer- 
(  ica,  Mexico.  BrasiL 


Indin.Torkey, 

Svrifl. 

jy.  America. West  Africa, 
(  Chioa,Japan. 
WeatAMeaT^ 


New 
India. 

India,  Wett  Africa. 
(North  Americ%West  In- 
•j  dlM,BBfP««BiamiPol- 


Sonth  Afi-ira. 

nolbiDd,  India. 

Mellmama, 

Melanesia. 
(Microurr^ia,  Msr^Bi 
V  Islands. 
Vast  Africa. 
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1.  Thf  Continent  of  Kiirnpe  profK^nts  Bt  tlii*  time  the 
fDterestiiig  wpectAcle  of  active  miMiunary  labor  proM- 
«at0d  not  unly  by  Uriiiah  bat  abo  by  Amerioao  Piate»>' 
tints  in  OHMt  of  tlioM  old  eoontrics  where  a 

ooaor  a  immimil  Christianity  has  lon^  heM  swnv.  In 
Nocthem  Kurope,  enpecially  in  (iennany,  Denmark,  Swl 


Bible  in  Arabic,  at  the  oxitcrmc  of  the  American  Bible 
Sndety,  was  oomplet€<i  in  1  H4}5.  The  great  woik  of  its 
tnoelation  and  conduct  through  the  press  was  aeeona- 

pHshed  by  the  zeal  and  enorfTA'  of  sixteen  yean*  labor  on 

lart  of  iwii  Iranircl  itii^>^i>iiiririi  s  of  the  Atncrirnn 


rhc  p. 


Ifcianl,  Drn.  .Smith  ami  Van  Dyck.    ThU  tme  publica- 


Noiwi^',  the  miarionaries  are  in  many  caaca  tion  oflen  the  Word  of  God  to  the  Arabic  reading  world, 
natives  ti  those  ooontriMi  who  at  emignnts  to  the  j  oompriaing  a  population  (though  largely  uneducated) 
United  States  of  Ameriea  became  experimental  Chris-  I  of  180,000,000  of  (>e<>ple.   Sec  Anderson,  Orintnt  J/it- 

ti.iiH,  ami         have  r«  tunK<l  to  jirfach  the  dwtriiK  s   fi«iui:  Smith  and  l>wij;ht,  .1/M.<i.'n//; // /^<*M*rrA'v«  (»  .1 
of  vital  ijoilliness  to  their  I'athcrland.*.    l*r<rtci«tant  mis-   ntt^tin ;  Hartley, //r*e/irfAr#  in  iirfirr  ami  the  l.frntU; 
aions  arc  al^)  cstablisthetl  in  France,  Switzerland,  Au»-   Perkins,  Kiyhtem  Years  in  Pertia ,  (irant,  Neitoriant; 
tria,  P<wuigal,  ^lain,  and  Italy.   In  all  these  countries  |  Wonabet,  Syria  md  the  Syrimtf  Dwight,  ChritHamt^ 
the  Seriptmts  and  Christian  tracts  are  ctmdated  more  in  T^rtey ;  Chnrrhill,  RtvMimre  in  Momt  TjAemm ; 


freely  and  more  numcroii.'«ly  than  ever  fx  fi.n . 

With  (tome  <'i'rn->nondence  to  the  activity  of  Protea- 
tanta  in  the  I;'  n m  Catholic  conntriea  of  Europe,  the 
Chinch  of  Borne  has  become  veiy  aealous  for  the  reoon- 
▼enion  of  England  to  mcdiaral  Christianity.  TlwJea> 
nits  «'xpi'llc<|  fpitn  (Jfnnaiiy  and  thf  monks  dialVMH 
chi»c«t  ill  Italy  are  sent  there  in  great  inmilfers.  These 
neaaures  have  a  tendency  to  atimolate  greater  activity 
aaioag  British  Christians  in  home  roiasions,  and  thus, 
■o  long  as  peaeeAil  meaaores  are  employed  on  both  sides, 

it  i«  to  be  hoped  that  tnurii  dlv  n-stilts  will  f<>Ilfnv. 


Ewnld.  .t/iV-v'  I  i'.i  Jr  nis<i!'  Ill :  Thoni'**!!!.  The  l.tnvi  and 
the  liiifik :  Wxlaun,  (ireti:  MissioH;  Veates,  (iotpel  in 
.Syria :  Wilson,  Jtamif  of  the  BibU. 

S.  Mittiom  among  the  Jew$<— Fat  more  than  eighteen 
Mntorics  the  Jews  have  iMen  a  'cosmopolitan  people. 
The  very  first  mi!«sioiis  of  the  niKt^tles  wcro  in  tin-  .Ifws 
"acattere*!  abmatU"  In  iiut)«e«{tient  agi*  the  oiux-  chown 
but  now  di^*pl'^«e4t  race  was  in  many  countries  made  the 
object  of  cruel  and  wasting  pcnecnUoo*  Still  as  a  p»> 
ei&ar  people  the  Jews  haw  oondnned  "among  all  na> 

tions"  til  in.nint.'iin  their  own  Indiefs  an<l  cii-'tiinis,  and 


Tliinight  will  be  miniiilated.  lihenilKv  im  reawNl,  watch-  fsjH-^-ially  an  inveterate  prejudice  again.«t  Christianity. 
fnlnesK  will  be  awakened,  and  Christ  will  be  preached.  See  .Jews;  Jcdaihm.  Am  Mich  they  could  not  he  rcach'- 
«Y«n  thoi^  of  contention.  As  the  movemenM  now  |  ed  by  misuonaiy  efiurts  of  the  usual  type.  Hence  aff 
referred  to  are  itsr  the  gretter  part  qoitn  rseent,  the  an  eariy  period  of  tlie  misrfonary  movement  of  the  enr> 
latest  infi'rmation  respecting  them  mii»«f  be  sought  in  rent  centurv  it  was  deemi-<l  iniiKirtaiit  to  organi/e  ft|»c- 
the  current  reports  anil  corresp<Mideiice  of  the  societies  cial  miMsii>ii><  to  ihe.Iews  in  tlie  various  countries  wliere 
etigaged  ill  them,  inchisive  of  the  IJiMo  nixl  Tract  sfx-ie-  they  re<»idi  d  in  the  ;,'reate«.t  numbers.  Indeed,  some  bc- 
tiesu  in  this  tieUl  oomparativel|y  little  has  been  required  j  ginuings  of  this  character  were  made  in  Holland  and 
in  the  mnttsc  of  Bihla  tfanalatlBna,  but  modi  attention  (Jermany  dnring  the  preceding  century,  and  not  with* 
ha-i  lieen  given  to  the  revision  of  versions  to  make  them  out  good  results.  August  Hermann  Frnncke  took  a 
as  perfect  as  poarible  for  |s>pular  cin'uUtion.  See  Kule,  lively  interer-t  in  thi'<  snlJecU  One  of  the  ablest  work- 
Minnion  t'l  (librallar  ami  Spain ;  Arthur,  /'<i!y  in  Tuin-  ers  raided  up  uihUt  liini  was  professor  Calleiiberg,  who 
tition;  ScoU,Telitr6maiul /.aj)l*tm[;  Repurltoj'Alitnon-  \  in  lltH  founded  an  intlitule  for  (he  etiucation  of  Chris- 
ttrf  SoeUHmt  Toaae,  WetUyan  .\fiuion  m  Frmct ;  Mr*,  tian  thewlogiaiw  in  Hebrew  antiquities  and  the  Rabbinie 
TtdilSvt,iyaxnnftheSKowiIie/ormtti(miHS]min:l^\\\^  theology.  Feb.  15,  1809,  the  London  Society  for  pn>- 
Jhmmark and htr  Miision* :  Hrrulermn't  Life  aiul  LuborA.  moting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  wajs  organize*!.  In 


See  also  the  articles  iS.vi  i  i-i^;  Mktikihi^ts :  PuKsnv- 
TERiAXa;  Pi«rrK>rANT  Him..(  <>i"ai,i.\S8;  Wicsi,ky.\.m*. 

2.  Grteet^TuiLry,  Asia  Miimr,  and  Western  Atia. — 
The  modem  populaiiuiu  of  the  northern  ahorea  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  greatly  mingled.  The  Moalem  races 
preilominat*-,  but  noniiisul  ''hri'iians  are  found  in  every 
Country  and  under  all  the  governments.  They  consti- 
tute more  than  a  thinl  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  0*n- 
atantiuople,  and  ate  foand  in  ermy  piovinaeof  the  Turk- 
i«h  empire,  while  in  F»rsla  they  are  snpposed  to  nnm- 
Ix  r  tweh  e  millions.  Hence  a  \s\m-  |ilaii  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Mohammedans  of  those  lauds  invoivetl  the 
primary  neccffiity  of  evangelical  miitsions  to  the  nomi- 
nal Christians  of  the  £asC.  Tothistask,«saiiqpublica- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Bible  lands,  the  American  Board 

of  Foreign  Missions  has  addressed  itjself  energelicallv 
and  pers*veringly.  It  has  in  so  doing  efttablishe*!  mis-  | 
aions  in  fJreecc,  in  Palealine,  in  Syria,  among  the  Jews, 
Mohaounedsna,  and  Bulgariana  of  Turkey,  the  Aimeni- 
ana,  the  Nestorians,  and  the  Dmses.  A  verr  Interest- 
ing history  of  llie«>e  rni--ii>nfli  and  their  adjniirts  has  re- 


ixjit  ihi-  Ainerii  nn  Sn  iety  for  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  .lews  was  In-giin.  In  1K4!)  it  was  greatly  en> 
iarged  in  iu  scope.  In  1842  the  British  Society  tat  the 
propagation  of  the  Gaapel  among  the  Jews  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Dissenting  ehurchea.  In  I*<39  the  Chtirch 
of  S<  url.-iuil  comnieiii  1  11  Illi^^io|^'\^^•  » (Torts  in  iM^half  of 
the  .lews.  In  1845  the  Scottish  .Society  for  the  conver- 
siiHi  of  Israel  was  ui^anized.  Besides  these  principal 
orgaitizationa,  there  have  been  various  local  societies  for 
the  same  ohject  both  in  tJreat  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Kiiro[>e.  and  also  varimis  missiniiary  sin  ieiies, 
e.  g.  the  American  Itoard,  the  Presbyterian  lioanl,  and 
that  of  the  Reformed  I're-byterian  Church,  have  main- 
tained specisl  roiasions  to  Jewish  populations.  The 
ag;:regate  mult  of  these  efforta  ia  impoaailile  of  indi- 
caiioii  by  ^igure^  and  yet  it  is  no  small  iIiIhl:  !»• 
able  to  say  that  many  thousands  of  a>piea  of  the  Script- 
ures of  isitli  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  been 
circulated  among  the  6,000,000  of  Jewa  aooesaible  to 
Christian  dibrt.  The  ^Trstons  used  have  been  Hebrew, 

Hebrew-Spanish. '  o  rrnrin.  I'micli.  l'nriiii.'iif     and  tho-e 


Cently  been  published  by  Dr.  Anderson,  from  which  it  of  other  Kuro|K>an  languages.     The  iiuiiil>er  of  niissiuii- 

■ppeain  tiMl,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  great  ary  stationa  established  ia  over  120,  misMonarisa  em> 

ml  wepnngbig  leaults  have  been  at.tained,  not  oniy  in  ployed  over  2(io,  mnatly  mnvcited  Jewi^  and  an  aggre- 

the  diraet  experienee  of  the  Christian  IB^,  bat  in  the  gate  of  probaldy  40,<mh)  pmfeaiied  converts.   Many  of 

aw.ikeniiiir  "f  a  i,'eiKr:il  -^pirir  of  iiii|iiirv.  the  improve-  iln  -e  iMiiv<  rts  linvi'  ^iven  the  liot  proofs  of  their  sin- 

ment  of  education,  increaMtl  toleration,  and  the  dilTu-  ci-rity  and  luiihfidiieHs  by  the  endurance  of  bitter  |K'rs<> 
sion  of  the  Word  of  llod  throughout  the  various  regions  J  cntion  from  their  kindred;  aiul  many  who  have  ma 


that  hnve  been  occupied  and  permeated  by  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  misrions.   The  printing  of  the  board  has 

Ix'en  on  a  vorv  extensive  scnlf.  iiii  !ii<ling  the  issue  of 
the  .Scriptures  and  other  pulilicaiious  in  the  foUowinq 
languages,  via.  Italian,  modem  Greek,  Gneoo-Turki^h. 
ancient  Armcoian,  modem  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish, 


identified  themsclres  with  the  Christian  Church  are  be- 
lieved to  have  accepted  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity, 

and  to  have  n  <  i  i  ,*  .1  to  il^  ir  hearts  .Icsus  as  (he  true 
Messiah.  An  mtelliqiut  writer  says,  "If  all  things  be 
taken  into  consideration,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
sults of  tliese  labflfs  (missions  to  the  Jews)  exceed  ta 


OaoMnli-Tniidsh,  Bulgarian,  Hdirew,  Hchiew-apanish,  pmportinn  father  than  fldl  aliort  of  thaae  of  otW  vaW 
i8yiiae,nndAnble»  Tbeprintingof  the  wbule  I  uedmisBouaryaooieties.'* 
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Mbriont  to  Jews  hare  been  ptoeeeated  in  Um  Mkm- 1 

injj o)ii!!lrie.* :  (Jrcat  l!rit;iin,  HnHaiiil.  Poland, Germany,  ' 
Fraiicf,  Italy,  North  Alnia,  .">iiiyrim.  Hun^fan*,  Molda-  ', 
via,  Wallacbu,  Turkey,  Egyiit,  rali>tini',  IVn-ia,  Abys- 
■tniit  and  ihe  United  6(ates  uf  America.  While  it  most  I 
be  admitted  that  the  reeults  of  these  effbrta  have  not 
Ix'oii  as  fiTvai  as  mij;lit  liavc  ]»•<■»  ho|»(^l,  yet  iboy  must ' 
not  be  luitk-rvalutil  in  their  |>aM  intliient-c  nor  in  their  j 
pnimiM-  for  the  future,  tireat  rlmi»>;e»  are  now  uking 
place  aiDong  the  Jewa,  eepecially  thuae  inbahiting  the 
mofe  enlightened  oountriM,  and  although  oetttdn  iiinns 
of  raiionnliMii  M-t  m  to  \n'  most  popular  with  many  who 
have  n  liiii(iiiNh(<l  the  laiili  t.f  ihi-ir  anccslorn,  yet  when 
the  iuMilIiciency  of  these  shall  have  been  proved  they 
may  be  fouml  to  have  served  as  8tepping-»touc«  tu 
evangelical  truth.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  begin- 
ninp4  of  niiMionar>'  cflurt  in  behalf  of  Israel  in  so  many 
lantLt  may  ere  lung  prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
luwlentng  the  grand  consummation  of  the  wnrlil's  con- 
vcnion.  See  Sieger,  EruniftlUiche  JutUnmunon,  w 
iknr  WieiH^beit  u.  ihrm  gtttgmtlen  Fortgamge  (1W7) ; 
Hanameiater,  DU  Jvdenmitmtn  (Ilcidelb.  1852),  an  ad- 
drefls  read  at  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Kenw/rlirtU  A  Ui- 
ance  ;  iil../>(V  ir,in</-l.  Mi^'l'ii  im/tr  I.*nul  (IHt'.l  );  Ha- 
rena,  L'tber  JudtnuiuuiuH  (,Altons,  ) ;  Kalkar,  Isiutl 
U,  die  Kireie  (Hambiug,  IHtiD);  Ilalbttnl,  Our  Mutiuns 
(Load.  1866);  Andanoiit  OriaUal  Jtitnamti  BugmU  of 
aocietie*. 

4.  l'[!<i]i'.  A  fomi  of  ("hriHtianiiy  has  long  exi.«tcd 
among  iho  Cupu  of  Egypt.  Hut  ihiy,  together  with 
the  followera  of  Mohammed,  art'  ?uiik  in  a  btate  of  de- 
plorable ignofinet  and  moral  dcpcavtty.  The  United 
Brethren  wefethe  ftnt  to  form  a  miarfon  in  Kgypi,  but, 
meeting  with  little  or  im  --uim— ,  it  wun  n-liiMpii^licil  in 
1783.  The  miatiioiuiry  sm-iettea  nosv  o|<iTating  are  the 
AoMriemt  AHaeiatiaOfUniled  l^resbyteriaii  Church,  Kai- 
•Mvwwth  DeaooneaaoaT  Inatitute,  and  Jemaalem  Union, 
M  Reriin.  The  Bible  venions  In  me  are  the  Coptic 
and  £thiopi<-.  'I'lu;  nii>^~iiiii  <')'ilic  I'niii  I  I'n  sliyic  riau 
Church  «>f  Anu  rica  Ims  been  |>articularly  mk  <  e.-^luL 
They  have  stations  iHith  in  C«ro  and  Alexandria,  to- 
gether with  a  number  uf  miitor  autkmai  A  Church  has 
been  organized  with  a  large  and  increasing  membefahip. 
The  ru-loin>  that  diNun  \Minn  n  to  a  life  of  scH'lii.<*iiii»  and 
degrailation  l:avc  been  gradually  iiivade<L  The  Sabbath 
\*  more  and  moi«  ticr^iy'  M««ml, and  the  vicious  and 
idle  babita  io  common  among  tlie  people  arc  somewhat 
aliandonedi  Sea  Boaa,  Etjuyt ;  Ljuiaing,  h'>/ifp('$  Princes ; 
Thonpaon,  i^pi,  Pott  tmdPn$ed{  Uiaa  Whatdy,  Tht 

6,  Korthm  A frica,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt, 
Mano  abandoned  to  Moalem  predominanoe.  Owing  to 
ita  vaat  deaerls  of  landtit  b  in  flu!C  but  thinir  inhabited 
«— indeed  only  traversed  oocnxionally  by  triln  i^  of  wan- 
dering and  savage  Aralu^.  The  French  cujintiiin  of 
portion:'*  of  Algeria, ii^cluding  tlie  liH-nliiy  of  the  church- 
aa  of  Tertullian,  l^prian,  and  Augustine,  baa  done  little 
towaros  restoring  the  Chrintianity  taught  by  those  fa- 
thiTs,  and  for  tlie  [in-wnt  the  prospert  of  n  re-rvriM^^rl- 
i/atioii  of  Northern  Africa  ii>  in  no  Deuise  liu}ii-fuL  Sii 
Daviea, lojiev/roat NwA Africa ;  Oxrikagt amiktrlte- 


6.  HVjfrm  i4./Hi».— Thia  tide  indodea  Senegambia. 

the  nriii^li  rriloiiy  of  Sit  rni  I,<  niic,  the  Atin  rit  an  w  ttle- 
menl  ol  i.ilwria.  and  the  country  of  (iiiinea.  In  the 
latter  ore  included  the  kingdoms  of  Atthanlec  and  l>a- 
liomey.  A  large  pniportion  of  the  people  are  nagana; 
among  the  ranaiader  a  very  corrupt  fiim  of  Moham- 

m(Hlnni>m  exiatai  The  (  arli.  ^t  <  fTorta  made  by  the 
rrotcMant  (/huKjh  to  (  hri>tiaiii/f  ilu  m  were  made  by 
the  Moravian  lin  ilin  ii  in  \~i'M'>.  The  mi.v<ionarA'  ixx'ie- 
tiea  now  ijt  the  fieltl  arc  the  Church,  Weakyan,  Uaptiat, 
Koith  German,  Society  of  Bremen,  Evangdieal  Sliaaion 
at  Basle.  Free  Unitol  Mcth.HliM!*.  I'nitcd  rn.-«byterian 
Church.  American  Suithern  llapti^t.  .ViniTican  Kpisctt- 
paJ  Ikiard.  Aiuericnn  McihiMb^t  {'.pitcopal.  and  American 
rresbytvoau.   Some  uf  the  litblc  ventona  in  use  are 


the  Ihibai,  Handiiigo^  Gicbo,  Yaniba,  Hauma,  Ibo,  cad 

I>ii.il!a.  Ill  all.  twenty-five  dialects  have  U<  ii  mastentl. 
'l  ln  ri-  f.ru  now  many  ihouHands  of  ho|)eful  converts  to 
(  hri>tianity ;  abo  above  200  schools,  with  moic  than 
2U,UCM)  acbolaia  under  inatruction.  A  v«qr  important 
laanit  haabaaa  aehlevad  in  the  wicew  af  nUve  agency. 
See  Wilson,  Wrtlrm  A fried ;  East,  M'ttfrm  Africa ;  Mra. 
Sc«>tt,  Day-dttwn  in  Afiieii ;  .S«  h6u  and  Crowtlar,  A>pe- 
dUiim  up  the  yifftr;  Beecham,  Athantet  and  the  (iold 
Covut}  handolpb,  Tkt  P«opie  tif  Africa t  Taciwr,i4&e(»- 
kuta ;  WallMr,  Siarra  Ltomt  Boim,  Cmtral  Afiriea 
Cmiluhank,  Ymr$  <m  (he  GnU  Cnuf ;  Fox. 

ireafera  Coatl  qf  Afriru;  LiUriii  and  it.i  I{, 
Life  ofDtuMWtst;  Meuwin  ofWt.  li.  Cojc  i  Waddell, 
TweHljfmm  Ytan  m  iht  H>4t  Imiia  ami  CaUraiA/rieaf 
Freeman,  Adumttt, 

7.  Southern  Africa, — The  section  of  Africa  now  tin- 
der amsiderntiou  comprises  the  cix  |.n>\  in<:tH  oi  t^  a[>e 
Colony.  15riti>h  KanVaria.  KaflVaria  I'ropt  r.  tht  wjver- 
eignty  l>eyund  the  Orange  liiver,  Natal,  and  . 
The  iileas  of  the  people  abeat  God  were  vtfy  < 
and  indefinite,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  |iarticular 
form  of  worship  among  them.  The  ftr^t  miwiion  to  the 
lril>eK  of  Southern  Africa  was  e»tablifihe<l  by  the  Mora- 
vian Church  in  1737.  The  mi»«iionar>-  societies  now  ia 
the  field  are  the  American  Board  of  Coromiasionera^ 
I*n>pagatiou^  lAiidon,  Wealeyan,  Free  Church  uf  Scot- 
land, United  Presbyterian,  and  Evangelical  Moravian 
Brotherhood,  with  !>i\ Coniiiientsi  "MM  ii  tien.  Tlie  Bible 
venuuiu  in  une  are  the  Beuga,  Nainaci|ua,  Ikchuaiia, 
.Sesuto,  Zulu,  and  Kaffir.  There  are  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  commnnicaoia.  Numerous  schools  hare 
been  opened,  with  a  large  average  attendance  of  achol- 
ar;*.  As  a  Hotti  nt"!  Im^  i  \].n  »cd  it,  the  mis^ionariett 
have  given  them  a  religion  where  furnmly  they  had 
none ;  taught  them  morality,  wherao  before  they  had 
no  id«a  of  monli^;  they  were  given  up  to  pRifiigacy 
and  dnrakenneaa,  now  industry  and  airfiriety  prevail 
among  them.  StK*  MofTai,  M iitiimary  J.obnrt  in  Soulli 
Africa;  Livingstone,  .l/MWumirjr  Trnrels;  I'hili|is, 
tturchet;  CamplM'll,  Trarrh  in  Houth  Afrira;  llolden, 
Kafir  Hacrt;  .Shaw,  Mtmoriah  if  South  A fieaf  BlOM^ 
bent,  Martifrf  of  .\antaqualund ;  Taylor,  A  AtahuVi  ^ 

Soilt/i  .  t  j'i  irit. 

K.  Ahi/stuiia  waA  formerly  divided  into  three  iode- 
(lendent  states;  imw,  however,  there  ia  ImI  €Mk  TIm 
Chriatianity  of  the  Ab>-aainiana  ia  aa  iaput  aa  to  be 
little  better  tlian  heatheniam.  Thtia  far  it  haa  proved 

a  disc'iuriiging  liild  for  iiii-*ionarv  efflirt.  The  Bible 
versions  in  u>e  are  the  Aniharic  and  Ethiopic.  See 
Salt,  //m/'j"/  '•/  Abyrnkia ;  llotten,  Atjfuinia  and  its 
PtopU  (LoiHl.  ltt4i8)  ;  Gobat,  TAm  l  ear^  Ruiimet  m 
Abyttmia  f  Fbd,  ^ftyaamwi  laenberg  and  Stem,  Min- 

fiimary  ,!<,uriiiiU  .-  Sti  ni.  The  Cajttice  ifif-tu'mirtf  ,- 
Krapf,  l\i;;l<i- ■  i<  )"((.■<  lit  i-Aifttrn  Africa.  iSce  Aii\s- 
-HlMAN  (  in  i;i  II. 

9.  Hadujfatcar  ia  one  of  the  laigaat  ialanda  in  tbn 
worid,  with  a  popolatiaa  of  live  milnanfc  Tlie  nathre 

r<  li^'iMh  is  idolatn>us  hnt  no  jiitblic  wor>hip  i.»  offered  to 
ilie  idols.  1  lie  Ixindon  .M i!«.^ionarj-  Society  iiitrotUu-ed 
the  tioa{iel  into  Madagamrar  in  the  year  1818.  The 
work  of  that  aoriety  haa  been  veiy  weewifnl,  haviitg 
Urgely  soenrcd  the  Chriatianiaatioo  of  the  ialand.  The 

other  mi*xi"nnry  ■ioi-iciioN  are  the  Clitiri  !i  nnd  I'n't  a;;a- 
tion.  The  Itilde  version  in  um'  is  ih«  .Mm1.i>4;i.s\  .  I  he 
native  Church  paased  through  a  terrible  jKrMniti.  n  in 
1849.  Two  thouaand  peraons  suffered  death  rather  than 
renounce  Chriat  So  phntiAil  liaa  been  tlie  tngatheriagr 
since  that  Madagawar  ii*  now  in  an  imjx'rtant  sense 
t-ount«i  a  (  hri^tian  ti>untr*'.  See  VAVis,  Ilis!ory  ififati- 
affatctir  ;  id.,  Martt/r  I  'hui  ch  of  M adinjatfitr ;  Fre<  man, 
Per»tmtion»  ia  JJudagatcur;  Rtportt  of  the  London 
lOaaionaiy  Society. 

10.  Mauritiut.  —  This  islaiHl  has  a  population  nf 
800,000,  three  quarters  of  whom  rcprcM-nt  the  ract  *  of 
lndi.<i.  Tlie  niis.tioiuirk'  !MK'ieti<s  in  X\a*  Im  1  i  :ire  the 
London,  i'ropagatioii,  and  Church.  An  extcoMve  and 
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ptomising  work  ia  carried  on  amon^  the  Tamils  and 
Ben^cali-Hindustanusppakinf*  cool'ipo,  and  alM  by  the 
Loudun  Society  amdiii:  tln'  r<  fiii;cf.s  nntl  other  emi- 
i^rants  from  Madagasicar.  Sw  iioud,  Brie/'  Memorialt 
of  thf  Rer.  J,  Sa^mts  BtekbniM^Kiift  to  MtaniSMi 
Le  Bran,  Lettert, 

11.  Cfi^  it  an  uland  ncoated  off  the  aonth-weat 
coa>t  of  Hi:iiliistan.  Tin-  inliahilaiits  arc  divitlfd  inti) 
four  da-iMH:  the  SinghaliM\  who  are  Uiiiltllii.<it,s :  the 
r.irnili,  who  prvfea*  lliiidui^m;  the  Moormen,  and  the 

W  hedaha.  A  form  «f  ChriaUaoity  was  introduoed  into 
Ceylon  by  the  Jesaits  as  wuAy  m  1  SOS.  ProtMant  nil»> 

sions  were  commenced  ty  the  I>  t  1,  iii  liy  iho 

London  MiMionary  Society  iu  UiM,  by  the  Iki|iti»t4  in 
]8ri,  and  by  the  American  Boaid  in  the  same  year. 
The  Wedeyana  of  EqglaiMl  oomoMOoed  their  important 
mitdon  in  the  sane  ixland  in  Glorioas  triumphs 

have  ticen  wrought  in  thia  fieid  during  half- 
century,  and  A  steady  advance  now  characleri/^  the 
work.  'Die  Wesleyan  miasion  haa  been  very  tuoeessAiL 
It  veporu  1356  members.  The  miasionaiy  tMiatiea  ara 
the  Baptiat,  Church,  IVopa^ntion,  and  American  Board. 
Thf  nil'Ic  versions  in  um^  an-  ilif  I'ali,  Singhalese,  and 
Iuiii>- Portuguese.  See  Teniieiit.  ('hrUti  iint;/  in  ('lylm; 
Hardy,  BuJiihum  m  Crulm;  Kchar  I,  limihtiiy  in  Cry- 
Ion;  Harvard,  J/umm  mi  Ccy&Mi;  Seiitirkf  BecoUectioiu 
of  Cfflom;  Haidy,  JiMbe  jVeaiorjiab  o/Oke  Wetbyam 
Mitnom  in  South  C>'yf<>ii. 

12.  Tmlui  Itaa  been  dividid  hy  the  Hriti.ih  into  the 
three  presidencies  of  llengal,  Ilomliay,  an<l  Madraa; 
these  again  are  aabdividod  into  dUtricta.  Its  entire  ex- 
tent is  dwnt  XfStfim  aqnaie  milea^  with  a  population 
of  2.V».WK^,'>00.  The  n-liiri"""'  Tiay  lie  dividc<l  into  f  ur 
classo"! :  ilindiiiim,  Uuildhi-rn,  )Ii>hatnme(laiii.'>in,  ami 
that  taught  by  Zoroa'itiT.  I'lidor  their  individual  and 
united  induence  the  condition  of  the  people  was  de- 
placnble.  Children  were  thrown  failo  the  lUver  Ganges 
as  offerings  to  imaginary  deities;  widow*  were  burned 
with  the  deail  IxKliea  of  their  liuibniul-'.  a;id  numbers 
rlestroycd  themselves  by  throwing  thrir  budiea  under 
the  wheels  of  the  cars  of  their  blootlihirsty  idols,  Tlie 
pioneers  of  Protcataat  nimana  in  thb  eoontiy  were 
two  Danes,  who  arrived  in  1706.  There  are  now  twen- 
ty-«even  minionary  )iocieiieslal><>ring  in  the  field.  The 
following  an-  a  fi-w  ;  ( 'liur>  li,  rro|iriu'Hti<>n.  London,  Bap- 
tiat,  Wesleyan,  Church  <>f  Scotland,  American  Presbyteri- 
an, American  Baptist, and  Anwriou  Methodist  EpiscopaL 
A  few  of  the  Bible  versions  in  use  aie  the  Bengali,  Uindui, 
Unla  Tel inga. Tamil.    nhratii,  and  Punjab!.  The  num- 

bi-r  cf  native  ("l>ri~ti:in-  al  tdr  .  l.i  t  1^71  w;!--  L".M.U'iI. 

Within  the  preceding  ti  n  yean  an  increate  of  Wj.l.lO 
took  place.  The  system  of  caste,  which  has  provetl  a 
gnat  barrier  to  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  is  Ixwoming 
lax.  and  shewing  Mgns  of  ita  coming  dissolution.  Wid- 
<  .» -  arc  <pft<  ii  n  married.  Females  for  tin  Cir-t  time 
are  under  education.  There  is  a  better  appreciation  uf 
justice,  morality,  and  religion  than  ever  there  was.  The 
native  Cbuich  pRHniaea  to  become  gradoally  self-eap* 
porting.  The  noralier  of  towns  and  villages  scattered 
over  the  country  inhatiitt  d  by  Troteitant  Christians  is 
4657.  Statistical  facts,  however,  cai'i  in  no  way  convey 
sn  adequate  idea  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  iu 
my  part  of  India.  The  (kHt|)el  has  been  working  like 
lenTen,  and  the  effect  is  very  great  even  in  places  where 
there  are  but  few  avowed  ^inversions.  Kven  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen,  the  leader  of  the  new  Thcistic  schotd,  has 
been  constrainc<l  to  use  the  following  language :  "  The 
apifit  of  Chriatianity  baa  aliea^jr  pervaded  the  whole 
■tnoephere  of  Indian  society,  and  we  breafhe,  thtrik, 

,  feel,  and  mo\-e  in  a  Christian  atniuHpli,  n  .  N'aiive  so- 
ciety is  aruuaed,  enlightened,  and  refortntsl  under  the 
influence  of  Chrteian  education."  Sir  llartle  Frere,  who 
waa  tbii^  jmn  in  India  in  variona  oflkial  positions, 
aayi:  "T  speak  stnply'aa  to  matters  nf  experience  and 
obaen'ation.  and  not  of  opinion,  just  as  a  l{ornan  jire- 
fect  might  have  reported  to  Trajan  or  the  ^Vntonines, 
nd  I  asanreyoa,  whatever  yon  may  be  told  to  the 


trary,  the  teaching  of  Chrisrianity  among  one  hundred 

and  sixty  millions  of  cj%'ilizpd,  industrious  Hindfis  and 
M<ili.Ti)ni'  il.iii-  in  Indii  ii  effi'cting  rhanges — moral, «i>- 
cial,  and  religious— which,  tor  extent  and  rapidity  of  ef- 
fect, ate  far  more  extraoniinary  than  anything  which 
you  or  your  fathers  have  witnessed  in  modem  Eunipe. 
It  has  come  to  be  the  general  feeling  in  India  that  tlin- 
dni-'ni  at  an  ciiil— that  tlx'  death-knell  hn^  Ikh'U  rimg 
of  that  collection  of  old  sti^KTMiitittiis  which  has  been 
held  together  so  long."  .Similar  testimony  has  been 
borne  by  hud  Lawrence  in  bis  famoua  letter  to  the 
London  7%n«;  dso  by  kirtl  Napier,  Sir  WillUun  Muir, 
colonel  Sir  llerbfrt  KdwanN.  and  nitiopi  in  the  civil  and 
military  service  in  India.  The  getieral  opinion,  not 
only  of  the  misitionaries,  but  of  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent laymen,  is  that  India  ia  much  iu  the  oonditioo  of 
Rome  just  previous  to  the  baptism  of  the  emperor  Oon'- 
stantine.  Idolatry  now  in  India,  as  then  in  Ilonie,  is 
falling  into  disgrace— men  arc  becoming  wUer.  Tniih 
in  its  clcamem  and  power  is  gradually  entering  their 
ndnda  and  changiiig  their  babila  and  Uvea,  An  intelli- 
gent Hindft  said  to  a  misrionary  on  one  eecasion : "  The 
story  which  you  tell  of  him  who  lived,  and  (liiied,  and 
came,  and  taught,  and  suffcrctl,  and  died,  and  n>sc>  again 
—that  story,  sir,  will  overthrow  our  temples,  dcstrrty  our 
ritual,  abolish  our  shaatras^  and  extinguish  our  gi)da." 
The  preaching  of  Christ  emetliad,  and  the  proclaiming 

of  him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  i«  already 
accomplishing  in  some  tneasure  what  this  Hindu  said  it 
woidd,  and  we  may  hoj>e,  with  the  divine  blessing,  to 
see  in  the  near  future  a  great  turning  of  the  people  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  otter  destruction  of  all  idota.  See 

Thornton,  !n<li<t.  iti  Stiitr  and  Prospfdn  ;  Dnff,  fmliii 
and  hidiaii  MUnons;  Kny,  Uittory  of  Chriitinuity  in 
India;  Butler,  A»n//  of  the  Vidu;  Hough, '  AHji/iuhiV^ 
ta  India  i  Hocrie,  Madrat  and  M]f$ore;  Clarkson,  Imdia 
amitluGvtpd;  Km^fCimtiiienhil  fndbt ;  TlnXbig, Ear- 
ly Roman  Catholic  Mixtion*  in  India ;  Weitbrect,  .1/m- 
ti(m»  in  finif/(d :  Wylie.  //iw/u/ ;  Storrow,  /m/iVi  mid 
Chriftiitn  M i*.'i'>ini ;  Stirling.  ^'n.<«i/ ;  Arthur,  .l/wiVin 
to  Mjftort ;  Long,  Ba^/al  Miuiun*  ;  Mullen,  Miuhiu  in 
South  /adSia  ;  Memoirt  ofiSmg^  UwrAmm^  Waifd^  ami 
Sch wartz  :  Rev.  F..  J.  Robinson,  The  DaKgitm  ^Imibt { 
.Mary  K.  Leslie.  Thr  Znuina  .Wuuiinn. 

Vi.  fndo-Chitid  comprises  the  king<lom«  iK  tween  In- 
dia and  China.  The  whole  district  may  l)e  divided  into 
four  parts:  the  British  tetritaties,  Burmah,  Slam,  and  Co* 
chin  China,  including  (Tambodia  and  Tonquin.  Buddh- 
ism is  the  leading  religion.  The  missionary  societies  arc 
the  .\merican  Itaptist,  American  l*rr>^iiyirrinii,  American 
Mi.^ionar^'  Asscx^iation,  and  (roesner  s  Kvangelical.  The 
Bible  versions  in  use  arc  the  Burmese,  Bghai-Karen, 
Sgau-Karen,  Pw<»-Karen,  and  Siamese.  The  Baptists 
have  achieved  great  success  in  thew  regions.  Heathen 
(■u^!^'In-  arc  liM>>»*'ned,  prejiidiii'S  are  di'<-'ilvi  d.  The  king 
of  Burmah  aends  his  son  to  the  mission  st'liool.  The 
late  king  of  Siam  sought  his  most  congenial  a.s.sociate4 
among  European  Christiana.  Evangelizaticm  is  going 
on  with  great  vigor  among  the  Karens  of  Burmah. 
Tb"ii_'h  |ioor,  ih«  y  siip|v>rt  thrir  own  |uisior*.  .Sec  Mrs. 
Wylie,  (jiisjH-l  in  lliirnmh  ;  Mrs  Jildson,  .1  merictin  /iiiji- 
firt  Mistiim  to  th<-  /liinn-m  Empire;  Life  nf  Judton; 

Makom,  TrardMi  (iuizlaff,  Sotion  ^ Amsi,  Cona, ami 
Loo  Choo;  OammeTl,  Bnptitt  Mitritm. 

14.  Tfif  liidl'iu  A  n  >ii;t,  I'li/o. — This  vast  extent  of 
islands  fonns  a  bridge  as  it  were  to  .\ustralia,  and  fmm 
thence  northward  to  China.  The  outer  crcM-ent  l»egins 
with  tbe  Ificobar  and  Andaman  Islanda,  followed  by 
Soraatra  and  Java,  and  then  hy  the  Lesser  Sunda  Isl- 
and*. Northward  of  tbi  .ui  rUi-  Moluccas,  which  are 
followeil  by  the  l'hili|ipini".  and  lastly  by  Formosa.  'l"he 
suiierficial  area  is  estimated  at  17(),W)0  square  miles. 
The  population  is  20,0()0,000.  The  moat  ancient  inhal>> 
itanta  were  the  Papoos;  they  were  supplanted  by  the 
Malavs;  ilu  si'  in  turn  are  threatened  with  the  same  fate 
by  tlic  Chinese  coolies.  The  religions  are  numerous: 
Hindfta,  Bnddhista,  and  Mohammedana  form  tbe  laiger 
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proportion  of  the  populations.  Thi'  missionary  Micictics 
are  the  Netherlaiul  Snicty  »>f  Kotttnlain  (IT'.Cs.  .lava 
Society  of  Amsterdatn,  Sepantut  K«funni>d  Lhurcli, 
Uti«ebr.,N«tlicr]ind  SodetyorRaUndain  (1859),  Neth- 
erlaiul U(Ti>rnK>(l,  Church  uf  England,  and  Khcnuh.  The 
Kbk-  viThioua  in  iiw  arc  lh«'  Malay,  Javani>«<s  Dajak, 
and  Sundaneae.  Con>'iil<  niMt'  jjuml  lias  Imn  acoini- 
plishod  amoag  the  baribajs  tribes  and  the  Land  Dyaks  uf 
fiomeo.  Both  tbeir  moral  and  aodal  state  testify  to  the 
civilizing  power  of  Christianity.  Sec  Wigger,  JJitt.  of 
Mitsioni ;  Memoirs  of  Munton  and  Lyman ;  Hist,  of  the 
HitnOHt  o  f  the  Ariuriran  Jioanl. 

lb.Chiua, — This  ia  an  extensive  count  r,'  of  Kastcm 
Aria.  Ita  superficial  area  is  equal  to  about  one  third 
that  of  Europe,  aud  ita  population  is  estimated  at 
400,<NMi,(KMi.  The  empire  is  divided  into  eighteen  prov- 
inces. The  religions  of  China  are  chiefly  BuiMlii^m 
and  (.'onfuciani^m.  The  tintt  I'rotestant  missiou  in  China 
waM  that  of  the  London  ^littaionary  Society,  foondwl  by 
Dr.  Morriaoa  in  the  year  1W7.  Tbe  miwiooaiy  aode- 
tie*  now  in  the  field  are  twenty-two  in  all,  •  (few  of 
which  are  the  following,':  lyiiiiiion.  American  Board  of 
Comrais«ioiK'r.s  .\nicricau  Iluptist,  American  Methodist 
Episcopal,  American  Kpi»c«>|Mi],  American  Presbyterian, 
Bapdat(We«l^«ll,«lHlFnabyteriaii.  The  Bible  versions 
in  oae  an  theCliinege,MaodaTin,  Ningpo,  Canton,  Hakka, 
jndctlii  r  liical  ilialc"  !'*  of  Chiiiru  I'Hr  •.cvcrnl  yt  ar^  tin n- 
was  little  or  no  visible  fruii  of  the  mi!iBiunar}''s  labor, 
but  at  length  tbe  tide  of  success  set  in,  and  •  laiga  in- 
gathering of  convert*  look  place.  All  the  open  porta 
aK  occupied  l>>-  mbsion  station*,  and  aome  plaeea  that 
are  not  open  liy  treaty  .'~ti!)u!aiii>!i>  are  ocrupiod  on  suf- 
ferance. There  are  itnw  one  hundred  ordained  mission- 
arieis  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  native  ratecbists  and 
teachers.  The  result  of  their  united  labora  k  encour- 
agitig  as  to  the  p,i»t  and  fiill  orpromiae  for  tbe  future. 

A  r<'\  iew  uf  the  results  which  have  lyeen  aceonipli.Hlied 
in  India  (iml-c  nlHivej,  oiut  of  the  xpiritual  revolution 
which  is  in  progress  there,  is  in  a  high  dtglte  eneoor- 
aging  to  tbiwo  who  are  laboring  for  tbe  convenion  of 
the  still  more  populous  empire  of  China.  MMona  in 

China  have  Ih  ch  cstalilishetl  (iiily  alieiit  half  the  period 
that  they  have  in  India,  and  there  have  been  oidy  about 
half  as  many  laborers.  When  they  shall  have  been 
continued  for  as  long  a  timci  and  with  aa  many  mis- 
sionaiica,  the  prospect  is  that  there  will  be  an  equal  or 
(jrcater  number  of  oonverl.x,  and  the  prospect  for  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  reli:rii)iis  systems  <>('  liiiia  will 
be  e<|ually  bright.  The  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Chinese  people  arc  many  and  great,  but  tliey  are 
not  more  nomeione  or  fbrmldible  than  tboee  whidi  are 
now  siKvessfiilty  eiuoimtered  in  India.  If  the  Chiiiesie 
are  a  more  iTiaterialisiic  {)eople  than  the  Uindilx,  and 
their  leading  men  more  sceptically  inclined,  there  is,  on 
the  otber  band,  an  abeence  of  tbe  iromenae  obstacle  of 
caste:  nor  is  there  any  set  of  men  in  China  that  are 
l<M)ked  up  to  with  such  awe  and  n-verenre,  ami  xvield 
such  imtneuHe  p<»wer,  as  the  Hr;jhmin«  o(  Iixlia.  ^I«ire- 
over,  tliere  is  not  the  same  diversity  ot"  r.-ices  in  the  Chi- 
netie  empire,  and  tbe  number  of  languages  is  but  about 
half  the  nmnber  of  Ihooe  in  India.  There  4s»  tooy  this 
advantage  in  China,  that,  whatever  the  molher-tongne 
may  be,  all  who  have  received  a  giMMl  e«lucation  can  n  ail 
books  nudep-tniidin^rly,  whirl)  are  in  the  general  written 
(unspoken)  language.  The  Chinese  also  arc  becoming 
a  ubiqiulaas  people,  and  <if  the  multitudes  who  oomo  to 
our  own  and  other  Christian  lands,  tre  have  good  reason 
to  Ijelieve  that  not  a  few  will  return  to  China  prepared 
in  heart  and  mind  to  aid  in  s|ireading  the  (lospel  of 
Christ.  The  ntiniber  of  Chinese  converts  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  nine  thousand,  which  ia  about  the  number 
there  were  in  India  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  stage  of 
progreM  of  thfl  mixtions  in  other  re«|>eota  is  alxiut  the 
same  as  ir  w.t- in  ihe  laiti  r  i  imuiry  a(  Iliat  [u  riiHl;  Imi 
the  outlook  in  ( 'hina  now  is  much  more  encouraging 
than  it  was  in  India  then,  and  all  those  who  are  seek- 
ing tho  apiriuui  oooqucst  of  the  most  andeot  and  moat 


fKipuloiis  nation  of  the  world  have  abundant  encourage- 
ment to  [ires«  furwar<l  in  their  effortsw  See  Medhiir.-t, 
Cfdm  i  Hue,  Chrittianittf  in  China^  Tartar^  and  Tkibfl ; 
Morru<m'$  Liftf  Abeel,  RtMence  in  Ckma  t  ISUA^CU- 
na;  Williams,  i/tddlfe  A'n^rmj ;  Doolittle,rilimi Wil- 
liamson, Joun«>^«  in  Nortk  China,  Manrhuria,  ami  Afon- 
;}olit ;  ly>ckliarl.  Mfdical  iliMiunary  in  Chiun  :  Jlilne, 
/,!/<■  in  China ;  Matbcsoii,  Prttbjfterian  Hittion  m  Chi- 
na ;  Dean,  CMu  Mittimt  Wilcy,  FM-€kem  and  Ua 
MissioHS. 

16.  Japan — This  empire  consists  of  three  large  islands 
and  s<'\  rr.ii  sriialli  r  i.ii. which  have  a  superficial  area 
of  {%(m  .Mjuare  miles,  and  a  populnlion  of  Hf,(iOO,(X)0, 
The  Japaneite  are  dividinl  into  two  religious  sects,  called 
Sinio  and  Budso,  or  Bud  llii-^t'-.  The  missionary'  socie- 
ties are  the  American  I  ;  iMMpal,  Ameriraij  Preshyte- 
ri.iii.  Ati.ci  ii  .1)  III  fnrnii  il  1 1  )ut(  h  i  (  liiirch.  and  American 
.Mctlioilisi  Kpiscoftal  Church.  The  IJihlc  version  in  ue* 
is  the  Jaimiicse.  This  peculiar  country,  which,  folkiir^ 
ing  the  expulsion  of  tbe  JesuiU  in  the  17th  century, 
could  not  be  brought  under  miarionary  influence  froin 
being  c1om  <1  to  foreigners,  has  now  become  so  frt'viy 
open,  and  hnnight  into  such  fa%'orable  rehlioos  with 
Christian  nations,  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  as  • 
nation  ift  wiU  be  entirelj  Christianized  at  no  diauat 
|)enod.  See  SmUh,  Itiir  to  Jojnm ;  Caddell,  J/tMoM  «a 
.I'ipou:  recent JZSQporfs of odaioiiarieai  ]foii,iSybea<iMis 

in  Jtii'Un. 

17.  Auttralia  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world, beinfp 
ncar^  the  size  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  aboriginea^ 
a  race  more  degraded  than  either  the  Hottentot  or  Bush- 
men of  Siiith  Africa,  nrr  Hi-t  diminishing  in  numbcra. 
The  missionary  societies  are  the  Colonial  I're.-ltyttrian, 
(iossncr's  1L\  angelical,  Evangelical  Moravian  llrothcr- 
hood,  and  Wcsleyan  Propagation.  The  migratoiy  hab> 
its  of  the  native  tribes  have  stood  in  the  way  of  any 

great  success  of  missionarA-  Inhorn.  ."some,  how  ever,  liri\  t- 
liecn  reached  by  localizing  them  on  nilsiiion  r<ser\i*. 
The  colonization  and  occupation  of  Austrdia  by  (ireat 
Britain  has  introduced  Christian  caviUzation  and  £n|^ 
lisb  institutions  througlioat  Its  vast  exte*it,and  made  ie 
the*sidiject  of  iM.iitrelii'nl  lahor  in  miMk»5  jitculiar  i"  all 
I'rotcKtant  Christ lun  ciuiuiriefi.  Sie  t'oung,  Svu!htt~H 
World;  .lobflon,  A  ii.-inilin  ;  Strachan,  Lift  <f  Stnaurl 
Leigh  ;  Aiemoirt  <i/'Jiet,  B,  Cartouo ,  D.  J,  ItrapeTf  amd 
NatJkanid  Ttener;  Angus, Swfagt  /.{/e  m  AmtntSa. 

18.  JVSw  Ztaland  comprises  a  gwup  of  islands  5n  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  principal  of  w  hich,  three  in  numlxT, 
are  dislingui.sheil  as  the  Xortheni,  Miiliile,  and  .Southerti 
Islands.  The  natives  were  savage  cannibals,  without 
any  flxad  Idea  of  wenhip,  but  believers  in  a  great  spirift 
coiled  Atna  and  an  e\-U  spirit  called  Wiru.  The  first 
missions  to  this  j>eoplc  were  commenced  in  1814  by  the 
Church  and  Wcsleyan  mi^^ionary  societies.  Tin  nw  — 
sionary  societies  now  in  the  field  are  the  lYopagHtioii, 
Church,  North  (jerman,  and  Wcsleyan.  The  IJihle  ver- 
sions in  use  are  (he  Maoti and  New  Caledoiuan.  The  na- 
tives are  now  chiefly  jirofessod  Christiana.  The  Chris* 
tian  .Sahlmth  and  Christian  onlinances  arc  observed  uil 
over  the  islands,  and  this  triumph  of  Christianit}-.  in 
leactting  such  a  nation  from  the  depths  of  beatheuism, 
and  even  from  the  practice  of  the  bloodiest  cannibalism, 
is  indeed  glorious.    See  Yates,  Nrw  Zealmi;  Thomp- 

Stoi  ii  <if  \'ir  /.Ktliinil ;  Miss  Tucker,  Thr  S<nii/itni 
CroM  and  Soulhim  Croicn;  Brown.  .Ww  Ztaland  and 
U$  AUuigimtf  Memoir*  of  J.  //.  Jlumby. 

19.  7*0190  ami  Fyi. — Although  embraced  in  tbe  gen- 
eric title  of  Polynesia,  and  even  in  the  minor  v-rm 
S'luih  Nea  I-laiiils,  yvt  tl.e  insular  irPMips  kiX'wn  as 
Tonga  and  I'iji  dis^rve  s|Ktial  notice  as  having  exhib- 
ited some  peculiar  features  of  savage  life,  and  corro 
qx>ndingly  wonderful  trium|dis  of  (  hristian  labor.  Tbe 
popidalion  of  the  Tonga,  freqin  inly  called  the  Friendly 
I-iaii.l-.  i- i  -timal<  .1  ai  .'lO.noo  ;  iliat  of  Kiji,  U'lO.rKH',  mat- 
tered over  Hill  1(  than  eighty  diflereni  islands.  <  aii- 
nibalism  is  a  i  haractcristic  practice  of  the  heaihen  i>f 
Pdyncala.  In  ¥i^i  it  was  aa  inatitation  of  tbe  people 
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interwoven  in  the  elements  of  society,  forminp  one  of 
their  pursuitis  and  rc^anied  by  the  mafw  as  a  n  tiiir- 
naenU  Jiut  even  this  revdung  crime  has  yiekleU  before 
dM  nrild  infliMoce  of  Chriirhwity,  and  is  for  the  roost 
pan  abolubcd.  Perlut|»  it  may  be  still  secretly  prac- 
ticed by  a  few  in  some  of  the  iaUndi).  The  triumphs 
of  the  C««*jK'I  ill  these  reraott;  parts  of  ili.'  (.arth  have 
been  in  every  sense  wonderful.  Cruel  practice*  and  dc- 
giadini^  superstitions  have  given  wajT  before  Christian 
teaching.  '*  Thousands  have  been  coDveited,  have  borne 
trial  and  persecution,  well  maintained  good  conduct,  and 
died  happy.  Marriage  is  sacred:  the  Sabhath  regard- 
ed; family  worship  regularly  conducted;  schools  esub- 
Ushed  generally;  shivet7  abolished  or  mitigated;  the 
fimndation  of  law  and  goremmait  laidt  nngr  aptritual 
chttichea  formed,  and  a  native  ministrr  ndwd  up  for 
every  branch  of  iIh'  Cli.irrd  s  wurk."  The  missionary 
societies  are  the  ly  imlon,  Weskyan,  and  a  few  smaller 
organizations.  The  liiUe  versions  are  tlie  Fijian  and 
Botuman.  See  Williams  and  Calvert,  Fiji  and  the  Fi- 
fieuu ;  Miaa  Fanner.  Ttmffit  tmiAtFHmdfy  Itlet ;  West, 

Ten  Yfar»  in  S^mth  C  n.'nil  PoljfMttiai  Mtttiu.  7"  "•'  /''« 
lUand*;  Lawrv,  Visit*  to  the  Friendly  fsltmda ;  iSeenMnn, 
Miisiun  to  the  Fiji  Itlandi;  Tun  n  r.  .Xinetetn  ¥e^r$  in 
Polfmena;  Waterhonse,  A'«9  and  FaopU  qfFj^i  M- 
moirt  of  Mr*.  CanjilL  '  f 

20.  fht  Smith  s,:i  /.</fj!«i«,^^^'Blie  above  tefm  is  pop- 
ularly appHed  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  »>uth  of  the 
Cqnator,  iucludlmg  tiM  Marquesas,  the  Austral,  the  Soci- 
ttff  iha  Gaofgijm,  tba  Ucnrqr,  the  New  Hebridca,  and 
the  SoIofnmIilaiida,aaw<dlaa  the  groups  abore  noticed. 

Blffd'in  was  iM-ffiTi  in  that  di'»t,nit  ami  dei^aded  re- 
l^ioo  as  early  a^  17'J7,  but  the  dtthcuitie.s  were  so  great 
that  it  came  near  being  abandoned.  Hut  in  1812  the 
nigbt  of  baatbeniam  aowaad  to  be  Mddenijr  illnminatad 
br  tbe  8aa  of  RigbteoasneMk  It  baa  ainoe  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  f;'"ri<>ii^  awnkniinj^.  Up  to  that  time  a  im- 
tivc  Christian  in  r.dvncsia  wan^iknown.  Two  ^;ener- 
■tious  later  it  was  ditReult  to  tindVnrofes«ed  idolator  in 
■U  JSaatem  or  Ceotral  Poiyoeaia  wVare  Cbriatian  mt^ 

*•  Tbe  Iddcona  ritee  of  their 
I  have  ceased  to  be  practiced.  Their  heathen 
legends  and  war-songs  arc  forgotten.  Tti  ir  cruel  and 
desolating  tribal  wars  appear  u>  l>e  at  an  end.  Die 
peo^  are  gathered  together  in  peaceful  jrillage  oom- 
nrautlea,  and  Kre  ander  raeegniaad  eodeabf  hnr.  On 
the  Sabbath  a  lar^e  prujwrtion  of  them  attind  the  wor- 
ship of  tii>d.  In  some  in«tani'«?!«  more  tian  half  the 
adults  are  memliers  of  t  liristian  chiiri  hes.j  They  edu- 
cate their  children,  they  sustain  their  uatik-e  ministers, 
and  aeod  ttbrir  nobleat  lona  as  missionarito  to  heatlien 
Lind^  farther  wait."  In  bet,  tho«e  islanda/are  no  loader 
to  t>e  regaideil  as  heathen.  See  Kllin.  fol'jnenan  i?e- 
$rarch*s  ;  Williams,  .Viji.»i"mfr»/  Ent(Tj<i  li  •  <  in  Iht  South 
Sm  JUaitdt;  Martgr  of  Erronumf/ii  ^  J.ij'e  of' John 
irBlfiiaai  J  OSBfOmu  Jhm  the  Coral  jilandt ;  Lundie, 
3fiM*ion  im  Samtta;  Pritehard,  Mi»si^nary'$  Rtrwani; 
Hurray,  Mitsiani  in  Watem  Poignrsia;  Ilitiory  of  the 
London  MiMumttiy  Socirlij. 

21.  Semdwich  Idaad*. — The  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian 
Uands  eooatitalB  the  most  important  Polynesian  group 
north  of  the  equator.  They  have  been  the  locality  of 
one  of  the  most  important  missions  of  the  American  ' 
Board.  Tliat  nii->'>ioii  was  commence<l  in  1K"2<).  Its 
hiatory  fur  forty  ye.ini  foUowiii^  is  one  of  struggle,  trial, 
peneverance,  and  eiicoura^'in^  nuecoafc  The  npoft  of 
the  miaaion  in  1857  said, "When  we  contrast  the  pie»- 
ent  with  the  not  very  remote  jia^t,  we  are  filled  with 
a.irnir.itiuri  an  1  gratitude  in  view  ul'itu'  wonders  (J(mI 
has  wrought  fur  this  people.  £verywhere  and  in  all 
thing!  we  sec  the  marka  «f  pwgTMfc  Inalandof  troopa 
ft  idle^  naked,  noisy  savages  gaxing  upon      w«  are 

anmMinded  by  well-clad,  <|uiet,  intelligent  mnlti- 
,  who  feel  the  di;;iiii y  of  men.    Instead  of  squalid 
|r,we  see  com|»etence,  abundance,  and  sometimes 
InftTlli  of  brutal  howUiigi  and  dark  oigiea, 
IIm  ao^gi  of  Zioa  and  the  auppUoatkna  of 


saints."  The  year  1880  was  distinguished  for  revivals 
ni  reli^'i<.n  over  a  large  part  ofthe  inlands.  A-*  a  n  -nil, 
nearly  loOU  were  receiveil  int^>  the  churches  during  that 
year,  and  800  the  year  following.  Ho  great  had  been 
the  success  of  thb  mission  that  the  American  Board,  as 
early  as  IH4H,  incepted  measures  for  creating  an  inde- 
pendent and  self-supporung  Chunh  in  the  inlands. 
Carefully  and  slowly  following  the  leadings  of  I'ruvi- 
denoe,  the  native  churches  were  by  dtgNoa  educated 
up  to  this  idea,  which  was  happily  oooauntmated  in 
186S,  and  has  since  been  put  in  practice  wftb  excelleitt 
re.«idt.s.     Thus,  fidlowing  alnjiit  lifty  y<  ;ir>  >  f  i  iry 

labor,  not  cuuntiiig  the  good  intennediatcly  ateom- 
pUabed,  the  world  witnesses  the  grand  result  of  a  na- 
tion converted  from  barbarism,  anid  n  native  Christian 
community  8U|>porting  its  own  pastors  and  maintaining 
foreign  inis.sionB  in  i.slaiids  and  rf;,'ioiis  bi  vniiil.  See 
r  j  Stewart,  Mimons  to  the  SutuJu-ich  Islaiuh ;  l>ibble, 
il  Sundunch  l*lamls  M ii$ion ;  IMngharo,  Twenfif-o>te  Yntrg 
-  m4m  AandmoA  Jtkmdt!  Jar>-es,  I/ittorjf  <^  tkt  Umns^ 
■.fJfiam  iakmb;  Andenon,  ilKifor^  of  the  Miuitm  o/lle 

.Imerfaaa  Jioitnl  to  tht  Siirulirirh  Iiildwh. 

22.  North  America.  —  The  aboriginal  rnre?  of  the 
North  American  continent  titve^  to  a  gre.ti>  r  i  r  less 
extent,  been  the  anl^ta  of  misrionary  Ubor  almoat 
ftom  the  period  ofthe  flnt  aettleoienta  by  Enropeana. 

KliotV  mission  to  the  Indians  of  Maviachti-u'tts  was  Ik'- 
gun  in  H>4t>.  The  French  Catholic  niiswon  to  the  na- 
tivea  of  Canada  dates  back  to  1613.  Spanish  missions 
were  connBenoed  in  Florida  in  1666,  in  New  Mexico  in 
1597,  and  fai  CalUbmia  In  1807.  The  raat  extent  of  the 
crmtinent,  the  lark  of  national  afiiliation  among  the  nu- 
merous native  trilx-s,  tbe  im^terfectiou  and  multiplieity 
of  language*,  together  with  the  extreme  un»u!icepiibil- 
i^  of  American  Indiana  to  tbe  indnenoea  and  habiu  of 
drlHaed  life,  have  mderad  fbia  daaa  of  mimiona  peenlF 
inrly  ditHcult.  Nevertheless  they  have  Ikm  n  pmsectlt- 
ed  by  Chri.siians  of  various  denominatiuus  wiib  a  zeal 
and  persieveranoe  that  have  not  been  without  encourag- 
ing molta^  both  aa  to  individuala  and  communitiea.  A 
Adl  history  of  tbeae  ndariona  haa  never  been  written, 

yet  many  volumes  have  Ikh-h  filled  with  sketches  cm- 
iHKlying  material  for  such  a  lii*torj-.  In  no  jMirt  of  the 
worlil  have  there  been  gn-ater  inrsonal  aaeritices  or 
more  diligent  toil  to  Christianize  savagea  with  resuUa 
leas  proportioned  to  the  eflbcta  made.  Without  ens* 
merating  or  disou.H.iing  causes,  the  fart  miifit  be  reodg^ 
nuHHi  tliat  throughout  the  whole  continent  the  alnirig^ 
inal  races  are  <lyiiig  out  to  an  extent  that  leaves  little 
liresent  pmapect  oif  any  eooaiderable  remnanta  being 
perpetnatnd  in  the  farm  of  permanent  CIniitiMi  ean- 

munitiea.  Still  mission!!  an'  maintainetl  in  tM  Indian 
terrilt>ries  and  n  servaiions,  mul  ilie  ;,'overnment  of  the 
United  Slates  i*  etl'i  rti\ely  nt-ojM  ratiiiL:  wiili  tlieni  to 
accomplish  all  that  may  be  done  for  the  (Miristian  civil- 
ization ofthe  Inffianaandlndian  tribes  that  remain.  The 
Canadian  goveninwnt  alio  maintains  a  simihir  attitude 
lowar^p  the  Indian  missions  within  its  boumhiries.  See 
Tracy,  Eliot,  and  Mayhew,  f.'offul  (nmmff  the  Indiimt; 
IJieu  of  Elifit  and  Brainerd;  Mather,  //i*toty  of  \em 
Bugkmd;  Gookin,  Guillian  Indiant  of  Xew  Englamif 
Shea,  CaikoUe  Mistionsi  Kip,  Farfy  JtsuU  AfimonO' 
i-ifjr ;  Winslow,  Profpta$  of  the  Gosprl  in  Xew  Frnjlnnd; 
Hallet.  hulinuA  of  Xortk  Amet  !rn  :  HeckeweMer,  .1//*- 
tious  tttti'mg  the  jMlattaret  and  Mohirnits  ;  I.atrolie, 
Moravian  Mis*ion*  in  North  America;  Ivo-skiel,  .y ora- 
tion Mitncm  m  North  Amtriea;  Hawkins,  Fpiicopal 
Miuuym  m  North  A  meriran  Coloniet ;  M*€oy,  RaptiH 
Inilian  MUfioriA :  Fiiiley.  W'l/iiinl'il  .\fi*.<itm;  Hiiies,  /«- 
dittn  MtMvm*  in  (hii/on;  ritezcl.  Mi.i,<i»n  l.ifi  im  /.<iLf 
Superior;  Jones,  Ojibway  Ituliitw ;  West,  Mi»siim  to  the. 
Inttiaiu  ofthe  British  Frotimy* :  .Mamleo,  Mitmon  to 
A'ora Scotia;  Chnrrhill, Mi-ionartf  LifeinNmnStMia; 
Hycrson,  //«(/.<"/( /.'(/y  Mi^sittn  :  rocker,  fiabltoit  fi  tht 
North;  Do  ijchweinitz, <;/V. r. 

23.  The  UuMtiBkUet  and  <>  /  .  -In  no  part  ofthe 
wodd  ia  than  mora  enlightened  and  peraevering  activ« 
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itgr  in  iDb8ionAr>''  ciTort  than  in  these  great  Christian  '  in  Guiana,  Guatemala,  Brazil,  Montevideo, BBMOtAytM^ 
coutttriea.  To  them  the  tide  of  emigration  baa  been  Pern,  and  CbilL  Mo«t  of  these  mimions  hare  met  witli 
flowing  from  Enrope  for  a  hundred  year*,  and  of  late  it '  enooura^n;;  Huccem,  which,  although  as  yet  on  a  Urn- 
has  sol  in  from  Asia.  HciiCf,  in  adtlitinn  to  the  jimvi-  itcd  hi  iilr,  timy  pnive  the  lx>ginning  of  prvnt  n-*.ultsj 
deotial  call  upon  American  Chriatiaim  for  cfl'orts  u>  lurcaftiT,  especially  in  elevating  theatandanl  of  C'hrim- 
eVBngilize  the  Indians  of  their  forests,  there  has  been  !  auity  hitherto  prevailing  in  those  TMt  vq^iaoai  Pat«» 
even  a  luuder  call  upon  tben  to  teach  the  (iospcl  to  the  j  goma  ia  atill  whiolOy  alundiooed  ta  •  9pmt  populetktt 
foreign  iMipulations  in  their  midst,  including  the  Afri-  of  cruel  aavageni  An  mwteceaafbl  mlarion  to  them  was 
can  slavea  and  their  dcACcndantji.    In  n  roj^rnition  of    atlonipttil  in  1848  by  laptain  AIli  n  (iar  lim  r,  i  f  ihe 


this  coll,  missions  have  been  prusecuuil  witii  great  ef- 
fect among  the  Gcnnan  and  Scandinavian  populations, 
the  fruita  of  which  are  already  Men  in  the  American 
mbaions  to  Europe.  Ifiaakmt  have  alao  been  praeecated 


KngUsh  navy,  and  several  a«H>tiate».  Nt'V(rih«-lc*« 
efforts  fur  the  evangelization  of  the  Patagoniann  are  biiU 
kept  up  by  EngUah  Christians.  Sec  KoU-rtson,  UitlDrjf 
of  Ameriea;  Hresoott,  Con^t/rjrr  of  J'fru ;  Soothey,  i5N#- 


U>  s  iiic  fxtcnt  among  the  French  in  America  and  their  tory  if  lintzU;  Kolil.  TrarAt  in  Peru;  Muraiori.  J/i>- 


desccndaiits,  but  with  leas  success,  iiut,  as  the  ten- 
dency la  atlM^gtowarda  the  mingling  of  all  uationalitiea 
ia  a  bornqgcneoaa  Aiwimm  population,  the  greatest  re- 
■nlte  hare  been  secned  in  the  nonnnl  spreading  nf  the 

various  clitirclies  on  tlic  t■v(■r-('nla^^;i^^;  frontier,  and  in 
the  accumulatirij^  niafvM-M  uf  our  «  viT-growing  cities.  In 
this  work  of  lumji-  cvangt  li/Htion,  Sunday-schools  [see 
StntDAY-acHooiA]  have  aerved  aa  a  moot  efficieol  aux- 
iUarr.  In  addition  to  the  Tarioaa  genend  and  tocal 
ae  niiv^ionarv  SKwieties,  there  have  Inn-n  misnioiis  to 


sums  in  Paraguay  ;  licnisn,  ilimtionary  iMburt  in  bril- 
ish  Guiana;  Br«tt,  Indian  Mi$tiotu  in  (jnintut;  Kidder, 
Sketckf  (^BrwtU;  Btporit  of  the  rreabytciian  Board 
and  of  the  IfeHiadiat  Episcopal  Wmkimf  Society ; 
Mnrnh.  v^motr  ^Ciflam  GwUmo't  lfamiH«B,i4^^ 

26.  W  eM  ImUm^ThtWttt  India  Islands  arc  divided 
into  three  principal  gnwpa:  1,  the  Bahamaa;  2,  the 
Greater  Antilles;  3,  the  Leaaer  AntHlei.   The  popola* 

tioii  h  (>-finintiHl  at  aUuit  3.100,0f»0.    Of  thcM.  alMnit 


•eamcn  in  tlic  iK-eaii  jjorts  and  along  the  inlanii  waters  two  thirds  are  negroes,  one  lifth  white  men,  and  the  ro- 
of the  nation,  and  also  cspccislly,  since  the  extinction  ,  mainder  mixed  races.    Through  cruel  oppression  on  the 

of  slavery,  to  the  froedmeo  of  the  South.  Iteoently  cffi>  pan  of  the  cariy  Eoropeaii  emagrmnta  to  these  ialandi^ 

dent  miaHonabaTe  been  wtabHahed  among  the  ChinaM  the  native  raeea,whh  a  fsw  cxeeirtiom,  hare  long  ben 

in  California.  extincL    To  siip])ly  their  place  as  lal^Kin-rs,  Afrit-an 

24.  Mijricu  tind  f'ciUnd  America. — Theiur  countries  sJave«  were  imjiorled.    The  ndigion  of  the  negnn-s  was 

were  favorite  tields  of  the  Spanish  Roman  C'alliolic  mis-  a  mixture  of  idolatr}',  superstition,  and  fauaticinn.  Obe- 


aionariea,  and  by  them  were  prooounoed  Christianised 
at  a  oomparadTdy  early  period  in  the  irtOemeBt  of 

America.    The  intenDo<iiato  historv  of  thoi 


however,  illustrate:;  in  a  ^t^iking  manner  the  defectire* 
U€S8  of  that  form  of  < 'hristionization  whicli  eontents  it- 
self with  oercmouioiis  convernou,  and  the  exclusion  of  _ 

theWeid  of  Qed  from  the  people.  WUbln  ataeent  pe- 1  Cbmh,and  United  PtmbyteiiaD.  fliiwetlieabolltieb 

rio«I,  and  more  particularly  since  the  extinction  of  the  ]  of  slavery  in  1838  the  ncgrr*e*  have  given  increa.«inp 
empire  of  Maximilian,  there  ha»  been  a  reaction  in  heed  to  the  precepts  and  practices  of  ChriMianity,  an«i 


ism  and  myaUam^  speciee  of  witchcraft,  were  commonly 
pnctioaiL  Tha  flnt  mimionary  cAmli  among  the  n^ 

araea  wen  made  by  the  Morn\'ian  Brethren  in  17S2. 
nince  then  the  following  mivHinnarA-  MMrietieb  have  en- 
tered the  field:  the  Woleyan,  American  Free  liaptist, 
I'ropagation,  Uaptiat,  American  Miaaionaiy,  London, 


favor  of  reli;;iuus  lilx-rty.  in  cipnse<juence  of  which  Prot- 
estant missions  have  been  established  in  the  dty  of 
Mexico,  and  in  oevenl  of  the  more  important  praviaeea. 
The  Scriptures  in  the  Spanish  language  ere  now  freely 
circulated  throughout  Mexico,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  repuhlics  of  Central  America.  The  grvate»t  obsta- 
dea  to  their  influence  on  the  public  mind  are  found  in 
the  pravaiiiag  ignotanee  and  aopeiatitloa  of  the  people. 
It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  these  will  gradually 
peas  away.  See  Robertson,  History  of  A  merim ;  Pres- 
eott,  CimqufSt  of  .\frj-ico;  J/iirtoiy  I't'  ih^  Hrilu'h  and 
Fortign  ami  A  merican  hible  Hocietiet ;  Bishop  Haven, 
lA!tttr»  frvm  Mexico ;  recent  Rtport$  of  the  American 
Christian  Union,  the  Presbyterian  Board,  the  American 
Board,  and  the  Miivionary  Sodety  of  the  Methodist 
Epi>"<pal  ('hun')i;  Crowe, diqpafdiCM^^flMrieo, 
Honduras,  tuui  Gualemaki, 

25.  South  A  m^rica.— With  the  exception  of  Bnuil, 
which  waa  settled  by  the  Portuirnofle,  the  several  coun- 
triea  of  South  America  were  populated  by  colonies  from 
Spain*  The  entire  continent  wa-*  luui;  ago  Christian- 
ized aft«r  I  lie  Roman  CathoUc  type.  It  was  in  Para- 
guay, the  centre  of  the  continent,  that  the  Jesuits 
planted  and  developed  the  mo«t  remarkable  miaaion 
known  to  their  hlMor>',  and  yet  by  Roman  CatlKriic 
power  they  were  summarily  ♦•\p«-lled  Uith  frniii  I'.ira- 
guay  and  Brazil.  The  alM.rigiiial  races  <if  South  Aroer- 
toalMve  to  ftfimc  extent  become  min|^ed  with  tha  Eu- 
1  African  races  that  have  come  tn  t>c  occupant8 


of  thdr  territory,  but  to  a  large  extent  they  have  de-  direct  care  of  the 


thus  aecureil  a  higher  degree  of  moral  improvetnent  and 
social  elevation.  The  most  praeperoos  sodcty,  the  Wca> 
ley  an,  numbers  44^446  Church  members.  See  Coke, 
HiMtory  of  the  Wt$t  Imdiei;  Duncan,  WrsUyan  J/tsmon 
to  Jamaica  ;  Phillippo,  Jamaica,  Past  and  Pme»t  j 
Satnuel,  .^fifsimif  iu  .litiiinira  tniil  Hoiuhint*  ;  llondord, 
I'oice Jrumtht  WtttlwUet;  {)uMei,JJajfti;  Knibfa^Jfe- 
moir$;  AienuHrtofJadim,Braitaek^mdMn.Wibms 
Trollope,  Wt$t  Indies. 

27.  Greenland  and  Labrador. — The  arrival  of  RaiM 
Ege<le  on  the  shores  of  (ireeniand  in  ITl'l  inarkni  an 
e|Mich  in  the  history'  of  modem  mi^stfiiuiui,  and  the  whole 
sultsequeiit  history  of  Moravian  miasionaiy  eflort  amoqg 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  and  the  coosta  of  Labrador 
is  full  of  intense  though  sometimes  of  mehincholy  inter- 
'  c«t.  In  several  instanct-n  iHiih  the  miiwionaneA  and  tha 
people  for  whom  they  labored  were  decimated  alike  b|y 
iltwasf  and  famine.  But,  notwithstanding  all  disoOB^ 
agementa,  the  mimionariea  toiled  on.  By  them  it  waa 
effect  nally  demomCnited  that  the  one  agency  adapted 
to  elevating  degraded  savages  wo!*  ttie  pri  jit  lking  nf 
(Christ  and  him  crucifled.  Ky  thin  ap{Miintcd  agency, 
first  one  and  subsequently  many  of  the  Greenlanden 
were  awakened  and  converted,  after  whidi  dviliaaiaaD 
and  education  IbUowed.  Vnm  the  origlna]  nncleoo  of 
Christian  effort  at  Disco,  Christianity  has  {urn  <  ffec- 
tively  disM'niinatwl  by  missionary  ectllcments  in  other 
pans  .ii  I  lie  i<iland.  Five  mich  settlements  are  now  oc- 
cupied, and  neariy  two  thomand  eotds  are  under  the 


About  one  flfUi  of  the 


clined  in  niimlii  r-.  trivintr  otnen  m|  nliiniate  extniclion. 
The  tribes  that  ha\e  been  pronounced  Chriftiani/*-*! 
resemble  in  superstition  and  their  low  grade  of  intelli- 
gence the  native  rnee^  of  Mexico^  and  their  leligiooa 
aapirationa  are  eipinlly  hopilesa.  Moat  of  the  Sonth 

Anif  rt<-.'\ii  (  ninii  iit-i  maintain  a  limited  toleration, 
under  wiuch  I'rotc^unt  missions  have  been  established 


Ixipulntii  ii  of  West  Greenland  receive  Ctirintlan  in- 
itiructioii  at  the  miamon  settlements,  and  there  are 
scarcdy  any  onbaptSacd  Chwnlandevi  on  the  whole 
weat  eoaat  np  to  tha  aavaoly-ieoaBd  d^gice  of  north 
latitude.  On  the  east  eoaat  the  inhabitants  are  atiO 

hrntlieii;  liiit  tliey  are  very  few  in  number,  and  practi- 
cally inaccmible  to  foreigners.   The  peninsula  of  Lab* 
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niot  is  sparsely  inhabited  bv  Gsquimaox,  a  race  of 
natives  similar  in  langua^  and  ru^tom^  to  the  Green- 
landers.  To  that  land,  ihervfure,  the  Moravians  ex- 
tended their  eflbrts  suceeitsfully  in  1771,  since  which 
time  they  have  been  extending  Christian  inRuence  by 
means  of  mission  stations,  of  which  there  are  now  four — 
Nain,  Okak,  Hopedale,  and  Hebron.  At  these  stations 
thirty-five  missionary  at^ents  are  employcfl,  and  aliout 
twelve  hundred  natives  are  under  Christian  in^ruction. 
The  Go«>p^l  has  triumphed  in  frozen  Labrador  as  well 
as  in  Greenland.  Si-e  Crantz,  /iittory  of  (Sreeniand; 
Egede,  Orendami  Miuion ;  Holmes,  United  Brrthrtm ; 
Histories  of  Moravian  missions  in  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land. 

VIII.  Afittionary  Geoffraphjf.—Vrom  the  atravo  sur- 
vey it  may  bo  seen  that  in  an  important  sense  the 
world  is  already  occupied  as  the  field  of  active  mis- 
•iooary  enterprise.  A  few  brief  statements  of  results 
accotnplisheil  by  it  during  the  current  centurj'  may 
serve  as  a  just  indication  of  still  greater  results  that 
may  now  be  safely  anticipated  in  time  to  come  from 
its  increasing  and  maturing  agencies. 

The  mission  to  Tahiti  in  1793-4  was  the  first  at- 
tempt in  mo<!em  times  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  an  iso- 
lated and  uncivilized  people.  It  was  commenced  at  a 
period  when  the  greater  heathen  nations  of  the  world 


were  wholly  Inaccessible.  In  the  Islands  of  the  Mulb- 
em  seas,  as  upon  a  trial-ground,  all  the  (^reat  problems 
of  humanity  have  since  been  wrought  out.  I'he  dens- 
est ignorance  has  been  enlightened,  the  fiercest  can- 
nibalism has  been  confronted,  the  lowest  conditions  of 
humanity  have  been  elevated,  and  the  most  alraminft- 
ble  idolatries  overthrown  and  substituted  by  a  pure 
worship.  The  various  languages  and  dialects  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  committed  to  writing. 
Dictionaries,  grammar!',  translations  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  many  other  book.",  have  been  printed  anil  in- 
troduced to  the  daily  use  of  the  population**,  a  largo 
proportion  of  whom  have  liecn  taught  by  schools  to 
read  and  write  in  their  own  languages.  The  civil 
condition  of  the  various  communities  has  also  l>een 
improved  by  modifications  of  their  laws  and  customs 
adapted  to  the  new  and  improved  state  of  public  feel- 
ing and  knowledge. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  processes  of  elevating 
nations  from  pagan  )>arbarism  to  Christian  civilization 
to  be  better  stated  than  in  the  language  of  John  Wil- 
liams, the  renowned  missionary*  martyr  of  Erromanga. 
"I  am  convinced,"  wrote  he.  forty  years  ago,  "that 
the  first  step  towards  the  production  of  a  nation's  tem- 
poral and  social  elevation  is  to  plant  among  them  the 
tree  of  life,  when  civilization  and  commerce  will  ttu 
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twine  tln  ir  tendrils  around  its  trunk,  and  derive  SOp- 
port  from  ito  strcogth.  Until  the  people  ore  brought 
nnder  the  lollaMiee  «f  rellgloii  tbejr  have  no  desire  for 
the  arts  and  usages  of  civilized  life,  but  that  invari* 
ably  tTwites  it."  **  While  the  natives  are  under  the 
intiueiui-  of  their  superstitions,  they  evince  an  inanity 
and  torpor  from  wliich  no  etimulus  baa  proved  power- 
tal  «Boaf;h  to  arooaa  Aen  but  the  new  idea*  and  the 
now  priiii-i;il<-s  ini^iarted  by  Christianity.  And  if  it  be 
not  alr.-ady  pruvi  d,  the  experience  of  a  few  more  years 
will  dcnton.sirate  tlie  fact  that  the  nii^-ionary  cnti  r- 
prise  i«  incoiu{tarahIy  the  most  effective  machinery' 
that  has  ever  been  brooght  to  operate  upon  the  social, 
the  civil,  and  the  commercial,  as  well  as  the  moral  and 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind."  At  the  present  time 
the  mission  ii>M  i-f  tin'  S.  nth  .'^ra  IsLunU  prts.-nts  every 
variety  of  communities,  Truin  thu!<e  uf  the  coral  islets, 
jut  emerging  from  barbarism  and  learning  their  fint 
leiions  of  Christianity,  to  those  that  have  been  longest 
taught  and  most  thoroughly  tried  Uy  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world,  which  has  sometimes  been  as  de^trm- 
tivo  08  their  original  pagani»>m.  It  haa  l>een  thought 
by  some  that  the  first  experimr-nt.-i  of  modem  missions 
to  the  heathen  were  providentially  directed  to  the 
amajl  islands  of  Polynesia,  among  an  impressible  peo- 
ple tatber  than  to  tiie  gieat  and  aneieiit  nstiou  of 


India  and  fliina;  tliat  comymnitivcly  the  easiest  wock 
was  given  to  the  churches  at  iirst,  in  the  procesa  ot 
whieli  tih^  n^lit  aolve  the  greet  probiena  of  naie> 
sionary  meatvres  and  economies  preparatoiy  to  tiM 
greater  work  awaiting  them  in  larger  and  in  some 
8|>C(  t-s  niiTe  dillkult  tield.«. 

llie  marvellous  rise  and  |irogrcss  of  civilixation  in 
AnatiaUa  daring  the  last  half-eentniy  ii  leigelj  dne 
to  misaionazy  effort.  Three  generations  ago  dicre 
was  not  a  civilleed  man  on  the  Australian  continent, 
r.or  in  tlie  adjacent  islands  of  Tatiinaniji  and  Ni-w  Zea- 
land. Now  there  arc  two  milliuns  uf  llngli.sh-.siieaking 
Protealants,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  government,  n 
free  press,  and  all  the  immonitiea  of  lifaei^,  edneatioB, 
art,  and  commerce.  The  influence  which  the  Anstnv 
lian  colonies  w  ill  eventually  e.xcrt  upon  Tolynesia  and 
the  A.siatic  nations,  from  Japan  to  India,  as  well  as 
upon  ttie  Indian  Archipelago  and  Kew  Gniose,  COUMk 
fail  to  be  great.  There  is,  morsorer,  9nry  rsesea  to 
hope  that  it  may  be  both  good  and  Christian.  In  no 
eoiuniunities  does  there  exist  n  greater  desire  for  the 
spread  of  education  and  the  circulation  of  Miund  liter- 
ature. In  Sydney,  Mel  bourne,  and  Adelaide  there  are 
public  libraries.  Whatever  disadvantagse 
ftttoned  upon  those  regioaa  by  the  original  plHi 
and  oUbrt  of  £ngland  to  pepoiato  then  with 
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porte<i  criminal?,  have  now  hoon  Lirp-ly  if  not  whdlly 
counteracted.  Indeed,  it  i»  asserted  l<y  Eiiglinb  writ- 
ers that  there  i»  on  the  whole  a  Ur^r  prupurtion  of 
veU-ioformed,  educated  people  in  the  Aostralian  colo- 
nies tlutn  among  the  tame  nomber  of  people  in  Great 
Britain,  while  the  n-lij^ions  ferliii>;  is  fully  e<{ual.  The 
proportion  of  the  aboriginal  populutiuu  is  now  not  only 
small,  but,  notwithstanding  all  inflaenccK,  growing  rel- 
■tivelj  less,  so  that  the  ntisaionary  activity  of  Auatrm- 
lian  Chriatluu  may  be  expected  to  stek  fields  In  the 
snrroundlag  couitnM  in  11m  uMU  at  whieli  thqr 
placed. 

Am  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  by  which  America  was 
fflaflorered,  and  naiqr  of  th»  •xpeditiont  bj  which  the 
K«w  WmM  wm  opened  tip  to  aettleneiit,  were  in  a 
fffftein  s«n<ie  missiiinary  in  their  i-hanii  ter,  »o  fruin 
that  day  down  to  the  pre*>;nt,  mis-ioimrv  effort  huA 
been  making  geogmphical  c.\[)li>ratiiin;4,  and  incTcos- 
ing  both  the  estont  amil  thocoiuchneia  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Of  this  the  expedraoni  and  journeys  of 
Livii  ,r-t,iiii  in  Africa  are  a  striking  prfrnf  ami  illu.Htra- 
tion.  Moreover,  the  influenco  which  ini-sion.s  have 
•anted,  and  are  now  more  than  ever  prnini-iiig  to  ex- 
ert orcr  vast  portiona  of  the  aaitbf  nmdan  the  aulitject 
Olmtaaiimarjf  oeeapatim  in  Tarfoaa  coontitea  one  of  pe- 
culiar int«»reft.  For  a  full  illiustration  this  subject 
nothing  b-.S'*  tli.in  a  nii>>iuntiry  map  of  the  world  is 
nqidritc :  ni'vtTthfb'SH,  very  suggestive  indications 
an  practicable  on  a  condenaed  aoiiB,  like  tlHiae  liere- 
wMi  pieaented  to  Iba  reader.  Without  any  attempt 
to  show  tlio  i.*.Iand  world  of  tbo  ^imitbfni  lii'iTi;«plifro, 
to  which  reference  ban  Ix-en  ma  le  above,  a  miniature 
OVtUneof  India  is  fir^t  introduceil,  followed  by  similar 
oatllaea  of  other  important  field*,  to  which,  for  lack  of 
qpace,  we  caaaot  ftardMr  aUade. 

Ik  vodd  hb  dtSeolt^  even  with  <he  Iwgert  map^  to 


Impress  the  minrl  n<leiju;itely  with  the  extent  and  im» 
portanctt  of  India.  That  ancient  country  embraces  a 
territory  twenty-three  time^  ai<  lurgc  us  England,  aadi 
leaving  out  Kuaaia  and  Scandinavia,  ^ual  in  extent 
to  all  Europe.  It  contains  twenty-one  races  and  thirty- 
five  nations,  while  its  inhabitants'  ti))eak  tifty-oue  dif- 
ferent languages  and  dialecLs.  Its  population,  ac- 
cording tu  the  cenaus  of  1H72,  is  287,552,1)68,  of  which 
number  191,300,000  are  directly  gorerned  by  British 
mlers,  and  46,250,000  by  native  governments  depcn«1- 
ent  upon  the  Hritish. 

Notwithstanding  some  praij»ewortby  efforts  to  intro- 
duce the  G'jspel  into  India  daring  tJie  18th  centuiy, 
all  snoh  efibrta  were  oppeaea,  and  to  a  great  extent 
neutralized,  by  the  East  India  Company,  which  then 
pru<-tlcally  ruled  the  countrj'  in  tbi-  iiauu!  of  Gn  at 
Britain,  it  was  nut  till  1H15  that  toleration  was  ob- 
tained for  missions  in  India  from  tbc  British  Parlia- 
ment. Siqce  that  period  diligent  efforts  have  been 
made,  both  by  English  and  American  Christians,  to 
antuKonize  idolatr\-,  ami  introduce  Chri'-tiaii  truth  and 
worship  by  ull  a|i|>ropriate  means.  Yet  the  govern- 
ment connection  with  idolatEoniworaliipwaanotfiiiljr 
witbdnwa  tUl  1M9. 

A  meet  Interesting  exhibit  oTfbe  wodc  and  fnHaenee 

of  miaiions  in  lu'li.i  may  be  found  in  a  rarliumciitary 
Blue-book  ordered  to  bv  printed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, April  -i,  1»73.  Fkmn  it  the  Mlowing  facta  are 
abridged  and  oo^ed : 

"The  Protestant  nfarifloa  of  Itodia,  Bormah,  and  Cey- 
Inn  arc  maintained  bfHflllsahniai780€ietie!>,  in  addition 
tu  local  a-rcncie*.  TlHqr  employ  the  ier\  ices  of  <Vm;  forei(ni 
mi"i>!onnrle*.  They  oocnpy  W2  principnl  t-tnti<>nR  nnd 
avMi  »<ubordinate  stations.  A  iricat  iniimijie  wan  piven  to 
tlic^e  (■w.ieties  hy  the  ohsnpea  in  piitihc  policy  iiiaujrn- 
rati  d  by  lliv  cliartrr  uf  and  fince  tli;it  period  the 
number' of  missionaries  and  the  outlay  on  tbeir  missions 
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Co-<t}>rratinn  nf  MiMionanj  fioctetie*. — "Thl«  l.irpc  bodr 
nrEnmpoAii  unci  .Amrrlc«n"mi.««ioiinriri«  briti;.'  iheir  ran- 
oni«  moral  inflnrnrrH  to  bear  opmi  the  coaiitry  with  the 
greater  force  hoc'au«*  they  act  lojrether  with  a  cumpact- 
ucM  which  i»  but  little  uiulerxtood.  Frnm  the  nature  of 
tbeir  work,  ibeir  Isolated  posiUoD,  and  their  long  experi- 


ence, they  hnrc  been  led  to  think  rather  of  the  nntneroni 
ane«tionii  on  which  they  ai^ree  than  of  thorn  nn  which 
they  differ,  and  they  co-operate  heartily  tojrether.  L<x^)- 
itie"  are  divided  nmon);  iJiem  by  friendly  «rrau;:ement« ; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  It  1*  a  fixed  rule  among  them 
that  tbey  will  Dot  Uiterfere  with  each  other's  convertfl  and 
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eal,  vhieki/or  rjcteiU  and  rapidity  tftc[ 
fstraorditutr!/  than  awjthinff 
nuttd  in  modem  Hurvpf." 

To  th*  •bow  najr  b«  fltly  added  the  fblUnrinc  ■1bi> 

iUr  authoritative  testimonies : 

"  I  believe,  uotwiihsUndiiig  all  that  the  Kn^iah  pooplt 
have  done  to  benefit  India,  t/i«  mumio 


each  other's  spheres  of  duty.  The  lurpc  body  of  mi»«lon- 
ariM  rfi-ldcnt  iti  each  uf  ihc  presidency  towns  rorin  con- 
ferenctM,  huld  jivrludic  nieeiioj:s,  and  act  together  ou  pub- 
He  laiuiww.  Tbe;  have  frvqoeutljr  oMwed  Iko  ladkw 
KUTcnimeut  od  important  loctal  qaettloae  itmiMns  tiM 
«elCire  uf  the  native  cotnmnnily.  and  li)iTe  B0);]^stea  vnl- 
■aUo  improvcineots  iu  esinting  fa«rs." 

VnrhMu  Form*  of  LMburtt. — "The  labors  of  the  foreign 
ntMionariefl  iu  ludia  asmiine  many  forms.  Apart  from 
their  sptH'ial  duties  an  public  prcat  hers  and  pastors,  thvy 
coustitnte  .n  valaat'Ic  I>iidy  of  educators.  They  conlribuic 
greatly  to  the  ctiltivntion  of  the  native  lanjraaifea  and  llt- 
er.i;iir'<-,  and  ull  who  are  re^ideiit  iu  rural aulneU aiO ap- 
peiilcd  to  for  medical  help  fur  the  siclu" 

KnoteMge  <\f  Uu  Xative  Lttngtiagr».—**'Sn  body  of  men 
paya  greater  attention  to  the  stodr  uf  the  native  Ian- 
faagt*.  Tiie  niasionariesi,  aa  a  btidv,  know  tlie  aativea 
of  uidia  well.  They  have  prepared  nundreda  of  work*, 
raited  botb  for  sriii>I.N  ;iiid  for  Kcuenil  ctreulntlun.  In  the 
flflero  HHiat  pronii:i>'iit  l:in;;iin;,'es  nf  India,  and  In  several 
other  »li!ilfcts.  Tli«  y  ire  the  compilers  of  several  diction- 
arie-  mid  ^'r»aiinar» ;  thev  hiivc  written  imixirtuut  wurlts 
im  the  ii.u!ve  chi.'^li'*  ahil  '.he  (■y!>tem  of  plillo!>iipliy  ;  and 
they  h.ui'  liirirely  ^tinri'.iled  the  ;:n'al  Increase  of  the  t:a- 
tive  literature  prep.nred  iu  recent  years  by  native  gentle- 
men." 

Jftamon  Prettet  and  /itiltrafioiu.— "The  mission  press- 
aa  In  lodia  aio  fli  lo  anmbar.  Onriaif  the  tan  f  aaia  be- 
t«««a  IMt  and  tm  Ibnr  laMadMMMir  wofkaia  thirty 
lan^nn^es.  They  clrcBlaiad  lJUBjM  coolaa  aThuoha  of 

Scripture,  ^.3:.%<Mo  tcbool-himka, and  B,W^1M Chrbtlan 

bonk*  .md  trscu*." 

Sf/uxUnaiulTrauuniiColUnf*, — "The  nii.«^i4innry  «cli<>i)lc 
in  India  are  chieily  of  two  kinds,  purely  vcruacniar  aud 
Anglo- verii..i  .  Iu  addiilou  to  the  work  of  lhei>c 
sehooN,  "cver  il  iiu-'-'i'in*  niulutalii  trainlii;;  colICfrec  for 
tlicir  native  rnini'tiT'«  and  cler>;y,  and  training  Inftltu- 
tioiis  for  teachers  of  l>uih  sexes.   Au  important  addition  , 

to  the  efforta  made  od  behalf  uf  female  edacation  ia  aeen  course  with  the  people  of  foreiKu  natiuuH,  whom  it  in- 


mors  tAofi  all  other  ageneit*  amtined. 

•*  Laid  LawBsao^  vkatoy  and  goramor^narat* 

"Iu  many  places  an  impreKclon  prevails  that  tlie  mis- 
siona  have  nut  produced  results  aaeqoate  to  the  efforta 
which  hava  ban  nadas  bat  I  iraM  aaott^  haa  been  aatd 
to  pfwM  that  thaiv  la  no  iwd  ftMoAitloa  fbr  thi*  Imprei- 
aioo,  and  ttaa*  teko  hM  awdk  pffaiiiu  knmr  hni  Utiu  „/  tht 
raalAkr.  SlrDoitAU>  .M'l.iins 

"  I.lentctiant-^overuor  of  the  I'unjanb." 

In  ttie  lii^lU  of  such  competent  and  unequivocal  teft- 
timony  it  would  Mxia  impoeaible  for  any  reasonalde 
mind  to  doubt  the  grandeur  or  the  beBefloenoe  of  the 
resulu  aooompUahod  by  Christian  miaikms  daring  the 
eum  iit  cciUurv,  or  to  question  ttu  ir  >till  j;reater  prifm- 
iae  in  time  to  come.  The  aliove  iioticv^  *>(  niisaiuaary 
work  in  India  may  ser\e  as  a  sample  of  ^iniilar  tmA' 
BMnqp  which  might  be  addnoed  inm  varioua  other  ooon- 
trie*.  In  neariy  all  caaea  the  moat  that  haa  been  dona 
is  to  l>e  re^anled  as  in  a  lar^e  inca^ura  pNplfaUWy  tO 
greater  efTort^t  and  tuicx'esses  tivnuifier. 

The  great  empire  of  China  aflbtdaanotber  remarkable 
example.  That  moat  populoua  country  of  all  the  earth 
bad  for  agea  mafaitaiiwd  a  rigid  system  of  i 


tn  the  Zenana  achoola  and  claaaea,  which  are  maintained 
and  iBatncted  in  the  booaet  of  llindft  j^entlemen.  The 
great  urogreaa  made  in  tite  mlsaiouarv  schools  and  the 
at«a  they  occupy  will  be  seen  ft'om  the  following  fan. 
They  now  couuin  00,000  acbolara  more  than  tiiey  did 
twenty  years  aRo.  In  1S72  the  •cholar^f  numWred  U.'/.'.v;." 

Chriiitian  Cuiiiinuiiili'n.  —  "A  \ery  lar^'e  uiiinber  of  Ilie 
Christl.in  rurnmuuilies  m  altered  omt  IjiOia  arc  huinll, 
and  Ibey  (■■iitaiu  severally  fewer  ili.-in  a  tnindred  com- 
Biunicant>  aud  three  hundred  convertN  uf  all  a^es.  At 
the  Fame  time  some  of  thci>e  small  con<:re;;atinns  consist 
of  educated  men,  have  considerable  resources,  and  are 
aUe  to  provldo  for  tbemaelvea.  From  them  have  ramnf 
a  large  nnraber  of  the  natlvo  clergy  and  mhHatera  fa  dif- 
ferrnt  churches,  who  are  now  laklut:  a  prominent  |ilact>  In 
the  iD'trnctiou  nnd  nianasenient  of  an  indjpMious  CtiriD- 
tinn  Chareh.  Takiui;  them  together,  the  rural  and  ah- 
or);.'lijril  |j' .pulali'>:j«  of  India  which  have  r»!ceive<l  a  larjfc 
sh.irr  of  the  attention  of  (he  miaaiooairy  aucietiea  now 
contain  among  them  «  qmrlfe  efmnttUm native  Chria- 

tj»n  convert*. 
fjriurral  Jnjtuencr  o/  ,Ui*(.'ri(in,i. The  missionaries  in 


India  hold  the  opiuiou  that  the  wluuiug  of  these  converts, 
Whether  ta  the  «ly  or  hi  the  oiiea  conatiy.  Is  but  a  small 
Bortfcm  of  Iha  beoeddal  reaulu  whidi  hMre  sprung  fhim 
UMlrlalwcab  Mo  sintixtlcscangtvaatelrvlowofall  that 
they  have  done.  Tluy  consider  that  their  diatlnctive 
teaching,  now  api>lieil  to  the  conntry  for  many  vears,  has 
powcrfrilly  affected  the  entire  pop\ilation.  'I'he  moral 
lone  of  Ihiir  preaching;  is  recnirniwd  and  hitjhly  approved 
by  nioltltodes  who  do  not  filhiw  Ihem  a*  eouveiti-.  In- 
seuslbly  a  higher  .«landard  of  nio.-:il  fi>nilii(  t  !>*  hecoinini,' 
familiar  to  the  i>eople;  tlie  anciput  -y«ienii  are  no  loiiirer 
defended  an  they  once  were,  many  doubts  are  felt  about 
the  rules  of  casie,  and  the  great  festivala  ore  not  attended 
by  the  great  CTOwda  of  former  years.  Thia  view  of  the 
gancral  inilnence  of  their  teaching,  and  of  the  graatneaa 
of  tlia  revolntion  which  it  la  silently  producing,  la  not 
taken  by  miasinnaries  only.  It  ha.«  bi-en  accepted  by 
many  distinguished  residents  iu  India  and  es|)erienced 
officers  of  the  government,  and  ha«  been  eniiihatically  en- 
dore«d  by  ttie  iii:.'ti  autliority  of  .sir  Bartle  Frere.  VVidi- 
oot  pronomiciii;;  au  opinion  up«in  the  matter,  the  goveru- 
nieiit  of  India  cjinnot  but  at  know  ledge  the  great  ohliga- 
tiiiii  under  whicii  it  is  laid  liy  the  lienevolent  exertions 
iiKuie  by  thei^  six  huudred  mltmionariex,  wlio*e  blanlele^H 
examuie  aud  self-deuyiug  la)H>rs  arc  infusiug  new  vigor 
Into  the  atoraotyped  life  of  the  i;nai  popolaUooa  placed 
sndar  BogUah  rnla.  and  are  preparing  them  to  he  la  ev- 
•17  wsy  batter  men  and  better  dtlaena  of  the  great  emnlf* 
ta  which  th«y  dwelL" 

Til.-  f  •il  'wini;  ii«  the  Inlinionj  of  Sir  Bartle  Flreia, 

govern'ir  of  liombay : 

"  I  speuk  simply  as  to  matters  of  experience  and  obaer- 
Tatiou.  aod  not  of  opiniou— just  as  a  Koman  prefect  might 
have  ri-p<jrted  to  Trajau  or  the  Antonines — and  I  asanre 

yon  tliat,  whatever  ynti  may  be  told  to  the  contraiy,  the 

muU^  "/  ciexlued,  induMiriou,  UindUe  and  Jf.Mw.iiJl  lbe«n,  aa  weU  aa  other  nauve  tnbea  of  NMith 

*MnriLfa«MflndMUH>lAMei,  White  U  haa  nmde  aubetantial  pngitM 


discriminat«ly  stigmatized  as  uut^idl■  Imrbariana.  Until 
within  a  little  inure  than  thirty  years  all  Cbriatian  ef> 
foru  in  behalf  of  China  had  to  be  made  outaide  of  the 
empire,  or  atealthily  if  within  itaboidcfs.  Ontheopen- 
iufi  of  tlie  '•Five  I'ort->"  to  (omni<r>c  in  !>»!•_'  ini-^ious 
alMj  entered,  aud,  notwithj>taiidiiig  multiplied  olK<tade«, 
have  since  made  wonderful  progreaa.  Already  there  are 
ten  thouaand  native  Chriatidtaa  iu  China.  The  princi* 
pal  f^reat  dtica  of  the  empire  have  become  rccogniied 
centris  of  nii.'<.*ionar\'  ofTort,  from  Canton  on  the  Miuth  to 
the  old  I'artar  capital,  Peking,  on  the  north.  Wliat  ia 
perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  dcnionKiraied  fact 
that,  nothwithataading  the  pectiliaritiea  of  the  Chincaa 
character,  the  power  of  the  tioapd  haa  proved  itadf  ad- 
cquate  to  its  coin|>lete  transformation  ami  ri  in  wa!  after 
the  New- Testaiiu  ni  lumlcl.  Many  niiiiisttr>*  < >(  t be  ( ios- 
pdhave  already  Ixen  rabted  up.  The  native  t  burches 
are  alio  developiiig  both  the  capaci^  and  the  diaixiaitioa 
for  rielf-Rupport.  Thna  all  the  dementa  of  a  nieoeeaful 

ami  I  ^^)t;re^^i^•l•  estahlUhmcnt  of  Christianity  llir'niirh- 
out  the  euipirt  ofC'liina  seem  now  to  lje  liap|iily  at  work. 

In  Japan  a  few  recent  years  have  witiie.''s«  tl  extraor- 
dinary changca  in  favor  of  Cbriatiaoity.  Xot  leaa  than 
eleven  Ptatntaat  raiirionarica^  of  whom  nine  are  Amc^ 

ican,  are  now  enert;eti(  ally  but  peacefully  al  work  withp 
in  tiie  empire,  Ironi  wIkho  Ixirders,  owing  to  pas.<tions 
and  prejudices,  excited  by  the  Jesuit  mis«ionarie..»  of  the 
16th  oeotury,  Cbriatiaoity  had  long  been  exdtidcd  by 
the  meet  Imrbaroaadeeracai  NaUva  ehuidice  have  at 
ready  been  formed,  and  converter!  Japanese  arc  Ixeom- 
ing  apostles  to  their  countrymen,  while  a  system  ol  ed- 
ucation, iudirei'tly  inuler  ('liri>tian  influence,  pmmisea 
to  elevate  the  general  iuteUig«nce  aud  character  of  the 
nation  at  an  cnrty  dtey.  The  old  e^eu  agaiiMt  Chria- 
tians.  if  not  formally  repealed,  are  practically  set  aside, 
aud  a  favorable  scntimi'ut  toward.^  Clirisliaiiity  lias  lie- 
OWne  very  general  iu  various  >;r.tdes  ot  s.Kieiy. 

Iu  South  Africa  a  roiasiun  was  commenced  by  the 
llonviana  aa  early  aa  1787 ;  but  it  waa  withdrawn  in 
1711,  and  not  effectively  reaomed  till  1792.  In  1798  the 
London  Missionary  Society  entered  the  field,  in  1812 
the  Weslcyan,  and  since  various  oiliers.  .Mtliou^h  llot- 
teutota  and  Kaffira  are  not  promising  subjects  tor  mis- 
nonary  influence,  yet  the  tios|x'l,  through  missionary 
agency,  haa  not  been  wanting  in  gloriuua  triumplia 
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the  Datch  and  English  colonbta  who  now  permanently 
occupy  that  portion  of  the  African  continent. 

In  IMo  the  Church  of  England  Mianonaiy  Society 
first  ttirnofl  its  attention  to  the  oountriM  on  the  eastern 
IxirilfT  of  tlie  I.<  vaiit.  Ill  1819  the  American  lioanl 
commenced  ita  work  in  the  Nitnc  rei^ions.  The  miaaiona 
in  Qreeoe,  Turkey,  atui  IVr^^ia  have  been  mainly  ad- 
dnaied  tu  tb«  nominal  Christiana  of  th«i«e  landa.  As  a 
reaiilt,  thouMmls  have  been  converted,  and  a  lurpc  luim- 
Ikt  of  evniijidiral  coii^Trjiatioiis  have  l)een  estahlistu  il 
both  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Most  interest- 
ing and  promising  also  have  been  the  results  of  the  cdtt* 
eational  cflTorta  made  in  oooneetion  witli  Um  ftaUtttat 
mtBsions  in  the  Orient. 

IX.  GVuff.;.'  Ui-ii'iiitny  Litfratiii-.^  Xntwithstaiul- 
ing  the  numerous  rrfcrences  in  this  nrtidr  to  IxKiks  re- 
lating to  the  several  fields  of  missionary'  cflbrt  thmu|{h- 
ont  the  world,  the  aabjcct  of  miaaiona  at  a  wboie  wmild 
\tn  but  imperfectly  delineated  withmit  allnsioa  to- it* 
general  literature,  which  embraws  wn  i ml  i1ji«.»i  s  <if 
valuable  works  not  heretofore  named,  and  which  can 
noir  be  but  briefly  imlicjitcd. 

1.  Genernt  HiUork*  o/AfUtioiu,  by  Wiggers,  Steger, 
Kluropp.  Blnmhardt,  Hrown,Ca11enburg,Clark9on.  llnie, 
Choulo  ami  Srniili,  I'earson  (^/'ri>pfiijiiliim  oftht  ^'r/.-yxfl. 

2.  Ct/clojutditi.t,  (iazelteern,  e/c— Newcomtio,  Aikniaii, 
Hossel  {I'itU  to  I'oir),  Moistcr  {Mitnonary  World),  Ed- 
ward* ((t'oicMMr),  Uotde  (y'eor-Aoal;)*  Gruodemaiui 
(^MiMtiamfAttat,  Gotha,  im7-71). 

'I.  llUtorii't  of  .\fi.*.<i'>niiri/  Sorifttft. — Afmnlt$  Is 
Pi  optiffotion  de  la  t'vi;  LrUrrji  KJifiiiniet ;  ^UlderHm, 
HiU.o/tht  Colonial  Church ;  ^Vlilcr,  H'fAlfyiin  Mimont; 
Miitater,  WtsUjfon  Mimmu;  Boat,  Moranam;  Cox, 
BttpHtl  Mitrimaiy  Sacittft  Oammdl,  BapH»t  Mitttam- 

iln/  Sofif'ti/ ;  J>i/iil"  fht  Phun  h  }fl.isi'>iiiny  Siinrftf  ; 
Klii.t,  /.'mikm  M Uiiittutry  Suciety ;  Kcnni'tt,  .1  ccoiniU  of 
the  Soriettf/ar  the  I^ojpngatvm  of  the  Gospel;  Jubilee  of 
the  Jteligioua  Tract  Socie^  f  JMke  qf  the  Jiriti$h  ami 
Farelgit  BHU  Society;  AmerieamBibk  Soeiny;  Traer, 
Hint. of  the  A  mtrtriin  Unard;  Strickland.  .1  imrirnn  M'th- 
oditt  Mittiott*;  (Jrecn,  l'i-r*hy(eriiin  MiixinttA;  Loivrie, 
Prttbyterian  Atiuiom;  official  Rejyorlf  and  periodicals. 

4.  Miiwmary  Biagrapkiet, — Moriaon,  lAvet  of  the 
FaAm ;  Pienon,  A  merietm  Mia^mmry  MmerM;  Twi- 

V">K,  }ft*sii>nnrff  Piitri'ttf  ;  Yoni^e,  Piimrrrii  and  Fntttui- 
»  ,•  Kilily,  f>iiii;/hl<  r.i  ifihe  Crou  ;  Lives  of  Schwartz, 
Carey,  Mar-^lntinn.  ( 'ok>-.  Morriaon^  Fhillipn,  Shaw,  Jnd* 
aon.  Hall,  and  many  utiiera. 

h,  Ditmuitmi  tf  Miirimary  Principlet.  —  Harrii^ 
Ortat  r  riM  v  r'-m  ,•  Duff,  }fi.*fion»  the  Chiff  Kntl  of  the 
Church:  HauiiltiMi.  tud  and  Aim  of  }ti*fiiyn» ;  Cain|>- 
bell,  Philogitphy  <■/  M U.-ionit ;  Kinj^smill.  Missiung  ami 
Mittiamaria;  MuUer,  On  JJittions,  a  lecture  delivered 
at  WeBtminater  Abb^,  Deb  8, 1878,  widi  an  intndue- 
tory  sermon  by  dean  Stanley;  Beecham,  Chrittiamty  the 
Meaju  of  Ciriliiation  ;  Maitland,  Prise  Ktsny ;  Stowell, 
Mi«sioi}ar}j  i  'liin  ,-h:  Stnivc,  MUfionary  Knlerpritfn ; 
Way  land,  Moral  iMgnity  of  Migtiotu;  Liverpotd  Con- 
fkimee*  on  MUtiotu ;  Kicbard  Watson,  Sermons ;  Mao 
fariane,  The  WorltCt  Jubilee ;  Ro^>ert  Y{t\\^  Sermont ;  the 
ad^lr(•s■^es  on  MU>.*ions  delivered  at  the  New  York  meet- 
in>7  of  tile  l'.\  AHiaiio- :  anii  tnunv  nihiTH.  The 

foUowiiiL;  periiMlioals  contain  valiialile  arliclrs  on  the 
aobject  of  missions:  Enf/lUh  Ri-r.vW,  -12  srj. ;  xviii,  354 
aq.;  Western  Her.  Juumoh;  July.  1856;  f  'hristum  Rev. 
i,  825  sq. ;  ii,  449  »q. ;  vi.  285 ;  x,'r«OG  sq, ;  voL  xiv,  Nov. ; 
Amer.  BibL  Repositorij,  'M  series,  iv,  453;  vi,  IGl  s«j. ; 
Jan.  1867,  p.  h» ;  JiiU.  Hfjmn.  and  J'nncet.  Her.  Oct.  1870, 
p.  618;  AVw-A"»«7/»iwi<  r,  viii,  489 ;  ix,207;  Prtncet.Ber. 
V.  449 ;  X,  535 ;  xv,  .<M9 ;  1858,  p.  436 ;  xvii,  61 ;  xxxvi, 
8'24;  July,  1867;  Christian  Examiner,  i,  Xf^-.  iii,  265, 
419;  xxi'x,  51;  xliv.  lH;;  l{{hr„,th.  S.vra.  ()<  t.  l-^i  ": 
Brit,  ami  For.  Kraii'ji  l.  Her.  A[)ril,  1x71 ;  Kraw;<l.  <iu. 
Rev.  Oct,  1870,  p,  373;  .\frth.  Qu.  Pre,  vii.  jr,') ;  viii,  165 

»;  BtqiHtt  Qu.  Oct.  1873,  art, vii;  April,  1874,  art.  vi; 
Mi.  .Vfdium,  July,  187S,  art.  il{  Oct.  art  U;  CatMie 
Wormsao,p,ll4,  8MalMlfal«ND,7M/Mias^iiT. 


6.  Mi$$ioiiary  Periotliralu, — Their  number  is  legion. 
Every  oouotiy  Intatcsted  in  niis.-<ioimr}'  entcrpri^  it 
pubUabingaoearBMiMi.  tiennany,  England,  and  Anicr> 
ica  have  them  b^  the  score.  Among  the  moit  ralnafate 

are  the  MifiioiKrry  f'/irmiirh  (Lond.),  the  MixsitmitTy 
Magazine  (Lond.),  ar.d  the  M L*sionary  Herald  (^Bostou) ; 
also  Mission  Life  (liond.  186<5  sq.),  a  magazine  consist- 
ing chiafy  of  nadioga  ou  fiiraign  landa  with  fcfcrenM 
to  the  aoenea  and  cirennataneea  of  mission  Mfe;  tlie 

liable  Pranrj.  .Ml.i.<inii.<-}f':;;>izin  (estaldishcd  in  IHIT.  1; 
Ikirkhardt,  Missum»biUi"t/it  L.  A  verj-  imiHtrtanl  under- 
taking is  the  General  Missionary  PtrixdicaL,  a  monthly, 
whidi  iAjiUt  atarting  at  Gdtersbh,  Gemany.  lu  ecU- 
tonaTeCbristlieb^GniiideiiiBnn,aiidWaiiMdL  Icbto 
he  pu)>!tshiMi  ill  luii^liabtaod  iia  oootriboton  are  to  b« 

of  the  world  at  large. 

The  alwvc  outline  will  <x>rvc  at  lelttaa  an  in<li<  alioD 
of  the  gnat  extent  and  value  of  a  apcciea  of  Cbriatiaa 
fiierBtare  wMch  la  dbriiMnly  deadned  to  inewnee  in  vol- 

iitne  anil  iti  iiUfrest  fn^ni  year  to  year  and  from  aj^e  to 
age.  Whoever,  by  means  of  the  authentic  information 
now  acce^sitde,  wiU  acquire  a  full  and  just  c<>miin'lM  n!<ioii 
of  the  grand  enteipriw  of  mianons,  as  it  stands  embod- 
ieA  In  the  active  roovementi  and  growing  auceeiaea  of 

Christian  ini-sionnrics  and  churehe.s  can  hanily  fail  to 
recogiiiv?  witli  wonder  and  gratitude  the  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial progress  that  is  now  made  towards  the  fidtil- 
ment  of  the  Saviour**  great  oommand,  ''Go  tench  all 
natlaaa."  (D.P.K.) 

mason,  Fi(AN(oi8)I.\.\iMii.iRN,  an  eminent  French 
lawyer,  diatinguiabed  himself  by  hi*  (deadinga  before  the 
Paiilatnent  of  Pai^  in  behalf  of  the  Protearant*  daring 

tlie  iK  rMcution  of  the  Huguenot.-*  in  the  17ih  c.  iitiiry. 
Me  n  tired  to  p^n;land  on  the  revocation  of  the  Kdut 
of  Nantes,  and  aftcrwanis  travelled  as  tutor  to  an  Eiig- 
liAh  nublemati.  lie  published  A  Voyagt  Ut  Jtafy  (,8 
vols.);  A  Tow  in  England;  and  L»  TJMhV  meri  dm 
^eretmes,  in  avIih  !i  ihr  author  l>etrayed  his  cre^lulity 
and  fanatici-'in  by  esixjusiug  the  cause  of  the  Krciicb 
ftrophetA.   1 1  c  died  in  Lootai  in  1701^B«cfcr,  Ateaw 

Biog.  denerale,  v. 

Missy,  CiisAii  i)K,  a  writer  of  French  parentage. was 
bom  June  11 W^.  at  Ikrliu,  and  studied  theob^y  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oderi  bat  for  lii*  peniatent  refusal  to 
sign  the  official  fonnolii  of  creed  he  «*■  exdoded  ftom 
the  mini!»tr>-  in  Pnissia.  lie  went tO Holland, where  he 
allied  with  his  duties  of  a  minietcr  the  pursuits  of  a 
literary  critic  and  poet.  In  1781  be  was  appointed  min- 
ister at  the  church  of  Savey,  London;  in  1762,  at  St. 
James's  Chapel.  He  died  at  London,  Ang.  10,  ITTSu  Hia 
juiipiin  lit  \s  Ls  very  g<MMl,  liis  ta.nte  n<fined,and  bis  love 
of  study  ]»assi(inate.  He  num)K-re«l  among  his  frieiuls 
several  distinguished  men  of  learning,  as  BeauMibre, 
Formey,  Jordan.  Hi*  rich  Ubnuy,  together  with  has 
manuscripts,  went  to  the  library  of  the  dake  of  ^nawK. 

He  left  a  work  in  verse.  Pnrafx>l'»  o>t  faNrs  rt  outnt 
narrations  J" un  citoytn  df  la  rtpiiUii/>i(  Chrtti'une  db 
dix-huitiiime  sieck  (Ixmdres.  17(;n,  1770,  1776,  8vo) 
Sermam  anr  dirert  lexle$  (ibid.  1780,8  vol«.6vo).  liiaiy 
was  abo  «ie  of  the  editois  of  the  J94NMU««e  RHkm- 
ui/fite,  of  the  Journal  Srilnnni/fue,  and  of  the  Magatin 
Fran^ais,  of  London.  Other  poetical  pnKUirtionsi  atid 
critical  articles  of  his  were  published  in  the  Mrrcure  tie 
Franee  and  in  English  newapapeo.— Uoefer,  Nawe.Biog, 
(JiniraU,»i.y. 

Mist  C^X,  ed.  Gen.  ii,  6)  signifies  a  rising  vnpnr,  n 

fog,  or  cloud,  which  sffnin  distils  ujwm  the  ground  (.Tob 
xxxvi,  27).  The  Chaldcc  paraphrase  renders  it  SU«;, 
thedoud. 

MlsOetoe  (Ani^lo-Sax.  mUkUm,  GcivmImW,-  the 
tan  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  means  a  tine  or  prong,  a 
shoot  of  a  tree ;  miitel  is  of  uncertain  e^moiogy,  but 
probably  the  same,  in  meaning  at  least,  as  the  Latin 
viteus),  a  genua  (  Viscum)  of  small  parasitical  ahraba  of 
the  nitatal  Older  LottMllaoeti^  TUioidarii 
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,  and  eontsins  msre  than  four  hundred  known  tpt-  I 
des,  mostly  tropical  and  paraaitM.  The  leaves  am  en-  | 

tire,  almo<'t  iicrvoh  !*,«, 
thirk  and  tli-liy,  aiHl 
wirlii-nt  ^tipule^l.  The 

ilow«n  of  many  tpe- 
cka  an  ahowr.  The  | 

ralyx  ariM'!'  from  a 
tulit'  or  rim,  which 
><inietimea  aawnxis 
the  appcamoa  of  a 
calyx,  and  n  80  M- 
^'jnietl  by  manjrbofe* 
aniMH:  what  oChera 
deem  the  colorwl 
ealyx  being  viewed 
bf  them  as  a  eorollB 
of  fciir  t>T  cifjlit  pftnls 
or  aegiDciiUi.  Within 
thia  an  the  aramena^ 
as  numeimia  aa  ita  di> 
TiaUma,  and  oppoidte 
t<)  them.  The  ovary 
b  one  -  celled,  with 
a  Militaiy  ovule ;  the 
fruit  one  aeededigen- 
ernUyaaoeaknt  The 
^^|  til-  nre  dichoto- 
jDoixA  V  i.  e.  divide  hy  furkiiii;  );  llu'  lravi  >  arc  ti|i)K»Bite, 
of  a  y«ll<>wi»h-(nwn  color,  olxivate-hiiiceolate,  uhtuM'. 
The  liowen  ore  inoonapkuoua,  and  in  aniaU  beada 
at  the  enda  and  in  the  ittmioaa  of  the  branehea,  the 
male  ati'l  i!><  ft  malc  Aowaia  on  aeparatc  plntit.«.  The 
berries  ar<-  a\nmi  tlic  size  of  currantM,  white,  tranxhiceiit, 
and  full  of  a  very  visi-iil  juice,  which  iti'rves  to  attach 
the  aeeda  to  brancbea,  where  they  take  nwi  when  they 
germinate,  the  radide  alwa^a  taming  towaida  the 
branch,  whether  on  ii«  npjKT  or  under  xide.  The  mis- 
tletoe derives  it!«  uouri!<hment  from  the  living  tisaue  of 
the  tn-4-  on  which  it  (rruwH,  and  from  which  il  WUmi  to 
apcing  aa  if  it  were  one  of  iu  braucbea. 

Svpentiliotu  Uf. — The  mialletoe  waa  intimately 
c«iriiie<  rd  with  many  of  the  8U|K'r!>tition8  of  the  dif- 
fennt  liranche»  of  the  .Vr^an  rare.  In  the  Northern 
mvth<d<>(;y,  liahiur  Mid  to  have  iM-en  i<lain  uiiii  n 
niatletue.  Among  the  Cclta  the  mistletoe  which  t;rew 
on  tbe  oak  waa  In  peeuKar  eateem  for  magical  virtuca. 
Traeea  of  the  ancient  re<rard  for  the  mistletoe  atill  re- 
aMdn  in  iHime  old  Kn^^liith  and  (ierman  customs,  as  kiiiM- 
ing  under  the  mUtlet<N  at  (  lin>tiiiai.  The  Hriti.-'h  I>rn- 
ida  are  aaiil  to  have  bad  an  exuaorUiiuuy  veneration 
Ibr  it,  and  that  mainly  because  its  herriaa  aa  well  as  ito 
leaves  grow  in  cloatera  of  three  united  to  one  stock,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  thry  had  a  special  veneration  for  the 
number  tlir<  e  (  conip.  Vallanccy,  (inimriuir  nf  ihv  hinh 
Laitjpiage).  Stukelcy  (^Metlallic  llUtoiy  of  (  'urautiiif, 
ii,lOai|.)»apeakingof  the  Druids' festival,  the  Jul  v.  i, 
and  the  use  of  the  mistletoe,  relates  as  follows:  "This 
waa  Um  moat  respectable  festival  of  our  T)nlid^  called 
Tole-tidC^  when  mi»tleto<-.  w  liirh  they  cnil<  •!  -iH-ftnil 

(baeaaaeaaed  to  cure  di!K'aM:;,waj<  carried  in  thiir  hands, 
•nd  laid  oo  their  altars,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Aalutifcr- 
one  advent  of  Messiah.  .  .  .  The  castom  is  Mill  pre- 
aervcd  in  the  north,  and  was  lately  at  York.  On  the  eve 

of  (Jliri^'t  iii.T'-il.iy  tin  y  i  jirry  iiii>tl<  l."-  in  tin-  ahar 
of  the  cathedral,  and  |>ruclaim  a  |>ublic  and  universal 
Hbeitj,  [>arduii,  and  freedom  to  all  wrts  of  inferior  and 
even  wicked  people  at  the  gataa  of  the  city,  towards  the 
four  «|iuirteni  of  heaven."  See  Brand,  I'opul.  AnliquitU* 
t^4., ,  tt  Ihltnin,  i,  .V21  -4, 

BCitakabara  ia  the  name  of  acveral  Sanscrit  com- 
Bcntatorial  works  of  the  H ind&a.  One  of  these  is  a 
commentary  on  the  text-book  of  the  VedAnta  philoso- 
phy: ajioiher,  a  commentary  on  tbe  MlmAn!«A  work  of 
Kamnrila;  a  thinl,  a  commentarj*  on  the  Hrihadaran- 
yaka,  etc  See  Vboa.  The  moM  renowned  work,  huw- 
— Ti  beving  this  titk  is  a  detailed  oommcntaiy  by 


A^nAaeawaia  (also  ealkd  Y^jnAnanttha)  on  the  lair* 
book  of  TAJnavilkya  (q.  v.) ;  and  its  aathority  wni  m- 

fhifiii-i'  arc  Ml  gnat  that  "it  i*  rewived  in  all  the  f^i  hi-'  ls 
of  llimh'i  law  Iroin  H<iiarr.'<  to  the  so\itln  ni  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  India  as  the  chi*  f  ;;roiin<hvork  of  the 
doctrines  w  hich  the^r  follow,  and  as  an  authority  from 
which  they  rarely  dissent"  (romp.  Thv  TrfoHurt  am  tke 
I/itittu  f.inr  I'f  lufi' rtfaniy,  translated  hv  II.  T.  C<>le- 
br<K»ke,  Calcutta,  ISIO).  M«>«i  of  tlic  other  renowned 
Iaw-be(dlB  of  recent  date,  such  as  the  Smriti-Chan- 
driki,  whkb  prevails  in  the  sooth  of  India,  the  ChintAp 
inani,y!r«mitn)dayfl,  and  Mavdkha,  which  are  anthor* 

itative  sev<  ral!y  in  'Mifhiiri.  I'h  nan  an  !  -inh  the  Mah- 
rattn«, p-m  rally  th  frr  to  the  d<  i  i>ioii->  i.|  i he  .Miliikshard; 
th<'  Day  alihaga  of  Jiiniltavahana  alone,  which ta  adopt* 
ed  hy  the  iieugtl  school,  differs  on  almost  every  dia* 
p«ited  point  ftom  the  MitAkdiarl,  and  does  not  acknowl- 

edt;i'  !t ••  aiilhi 'ritv. 

The  MitJiksharn,  following  the  arnincrement  of  its 
text-work,  the  code  of  Y&Jnavalkyn.  inai^  in  its  first 
part  of  dutica  in  geocfal;  in  iu  second,  of  private  and 
adminiatratire  law;  in  ita  third,  of  ptnillcatien,  pen^ 
ance.  devotion,  and  so  forth:  but,  ^ilu■e  it  fre<|uently 
quotes  other  le^islatoni,  ex[Miundiiif<  their  textH,  and 
oontrastin^;  them  with  thow  of  Yajnavalkya,  it  ia  not 
merely  a  commoitaly,  but  supplies  the  place  <^  a  regit* 
lar  digest  The  text  of  the  MitAksharA  has  been  edited 

M'vcral  tinii<<  in  India.  An  excellent  translation  of  its 
chapter  (til  InJitrittmce  was  published  by  t'<d«  lirookt'  in 
the  work  above  referred  to ;  and  ita  explanation  of  Ynj- 
navalkya  is  also  foUowed  by  the  sane  celebrated  scholar 
I  in  his  Dbfetl  o/mHik  Law  (OalentU  and  London,  lWi» 

3  vo!-.  '.-  ('hrim''(  r-.  f'i;<  !<'p(T<1ia,  s.  v. 

Mitchell,  Alfretl,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  May  22, 1790,  at  WethcfSkM,  Conn.  lie  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1809:  was  ordained  pastor  in 
!  Norwich  Oct.  1814;  and  died  Dec.  10, 1S3I.    He  pub- 
lisliid  five  occasional  sernions.  -Spraj;u<',  Amtiilt,  ii, 601. 

j  MitoheUL  Donald,  a  Scotch  misaionaiy  to  India, 
flourished  in  the  flnt  half  of  onr  century.   Of  his  early 

history  iiodiini;  is  known  to  u^.  He  wa-  thi-  t'lrst  mis- 
sionary sent  out  by  the  .S-ottLsh  .Misftionary  Soc  ii  ty.  He 
settled  at  Bombay,  where  he  lahond  with  /eal.  and  saw 
hi»  eflbita eiowmd with  much  SDoeesa.  HispUnwasto 
convert  the  people  l>y  infloendng  the  ymmg.  snd,  to 
w(  lire  their  contiilrii<-e.  he  f  staMislied  sehools  for  their 
mental  training.  He  »uccceil<-d  in  starliiij^,  in  connection 
with  his  mission,  ei(;ht  scho.  1-.,  ^^  i.ich  were  attended  by 
ime  I  hree  thootand  pupils.  More  fully  to  fit  himself  for 
the  im  portent  woric  in  which  he  waa  engageil.  Sir.  Mitch- 
ell ma-li  ti  d  the  ditHcidt  ^forathi  laiifiuajje.  He  i>reache<l 
to  the  [M'opli-.  not  oidy  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Nation  which  he  occupied,  but  also  for  i 
along  the  ooaat  and  in  the  interior,  with  very  ( 
acinc  results  fat  several  yean,  till  called  to  rest  ikon 
l  i-  tnU  r^.  See  JU  MMomarf  IVoM  (N.Y.I878k 
r.'mo;,|>.  4i»S. 

Bntohen,  BUslia,  D.D.,  an  American  scientist  In 

early  years,  and  later  a  pojudar  prt  arhrr.  w^^  horn  at 
\Va*hiiii;lon,  Conn..  Aiiir.  11*.  I7'.<:i.  and  wa.s  nhuatcd  at 
Yale  ColU  i;c  (class  of  If^iai.  From  lhir.-l«  he  taught 
in  hia  alma  mater.  Iu  lt>17  he  was  elected  prttfeaaor 
of  mathematlcB  In  the  North  Ckmlina  University, 
whither  he  renioveil  at  once.  In  l^'j,')  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  chemi.stry,  and  in  this  |»osiiion  hei 
greatly  di»tinL'iii.shed  himself.  In  1h:51  he  turned  to- 
wards the  mioiotty,  was  ordained  by  the  rresbytery  of 
Orange,  and  beeame  noted  as  an  able  preacher  and  a 
giHxl  Hiltlirnl  M^holar.  He  died  at  Rlack  Mountain,  N.C, 
.June  '27.  lH.'i7.  I »r.  Mitchell  contributed  fn-quently  to 
the  Jiiunuil  of  Scimce. —  Drake,  /'|V^  .1  mtr.  /Ii">/r.  ».  v. 

Mitchell,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  editor, 
and  author,  was  bom  at  Chester,  Conn..  Dec.  27,  I7!M; 

was  ediii'ated  at  Vali-  Coll<  p'  (clasi  ..f  ls  >\ )  and  at  An- 
dovcr  Theolouical  ijeminar^* ;  edited  the  ( 'hi-ittiun  Sjko 

UOor  ftom  1824  to  1819;  waa  then  Ueenaed  to  picadk} 
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io  lft30  iK'camc  jiastor  of  the  P'irst  Congregational 
Church  ill  Knir  Haven,  Coim. ;  and  of  the  Kdwards 
Church,  Nonhampton,  Maaai,  ia  U&6.  lu  1S42  he  wcut 
tbfoftl  for  his  health,  tad  afltf  hb  NCam  wfmt  most  of 
his  n  iuaiiiin^'  m  irs  at  StnmfunI,  CoiiQ^  W|gwnd,tt  far 
ad  his  htreii^'ili  ailuweii,  in  literary  woric  He  died  in 
April,  IH70.  Mr.  Mitchell  |)ul>li^ln  .1  rriudjtUs ami I'rac- 
iioe  of  the  drngrtgatiomd  Ckun-Atj  of  Sao  £ngiami 
(Nortiunptoii,  Vbm^  108,  Kno)  :—Xott$fr9m  Oeer 
Sea  (New  York,  mi,  i  voU.  8ro) :— LW/er*  to  a  Di$- 
belierer  in  llreivaU  (,32it)o) ;  atid  occasional  sermons 
and  ot>ntrihutioiui  to  pcriodicala  aiul  lu  u HikajKr;*.  S<e 
Sprague,  AmaU  <^  ike  Ameriatm  Pulpit  (see  Index) ; 
Drake,  Diel,  ofAmtr.  Biog,  n r. ;  AlUbooe.  DkU ^BrU. 
aiul .  I /•.  .1  nthort,  a.  v, 

Mitchell,  John  Thomas,  a  miniater  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  llM  village  of 
Salem,  Roanoke  County,  Ya^  Aug.  20, 1810,  and  enjoyed 
the  atlvanta^cs  of  a  good  common'-achool  edueatioa. 

In  1H17  the  family  moved  to  Illinois,  arnl  m  ttlcil  near 
Ik-llfvillp,  St,  (lair  County.  At  a  conlVreiiee  camp- 
meeting  he  converted,  anddwrtly  after  united  with 
the  Church,  but  afterwards  became  careleaa  and  indiftr* 
ent.  In  IKM  he  commenced  teaching  scbooL  About 
thcsanii'  time  lie  wa.<  a|ij)iiintt  <l  rtssi-itant  sii|)erintcndent 
of  the  .Sal<l>Hth-!ichool,  and  iMcuaiiiig  deeply  impreaaed 
with  a  clear  sense  of  dutv,  he  entered  the  ullrfatljr, 
April  13,  IKti.  at  Uillaborougb.  Ia  ItttS  ha  Ml  out 
for  Indiana[H>lis  Indiana:  in  18S7  preached  at  Jaek- 
ionvill.'  Stalion,  and  in  1k;W -3:)  at  S(iriiii:tli  lil.  In 
1840  he  was  tranfferred  to  Ifixk  Hiver  OoiilereniH\  and 
by  the  (General  Conference  of  im  t  waadactcd  assistant 
bimk-agent  of  the  Wdton  Book  Oonewii.  He  died 
May  30, 1851.  Mr.  Mitchell  poanaaed  great  and  gtow- 
ing  (Mfwer!*,  eomhining  in  a  very  nisrked  mainier  M>rial, 
intellectual,  and  moral  qualities.  He  was  well  read  in 
theology,  and  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phy, natbeaMOics,  and  the  claa«c  UnguageSb  See  .4  n- 
mudSibmlen>/ike»r.B.CkHrck,  lH63,p.  144.  (J.L.S.) 

Mitchell,  Jonathan,  a  rrc:«liyterian  divine  of 
aoic^  waa  bom  in  Kngland  in  1624.  He  csdm  to  tbia 
oooDtrr  in  l63Sw  Jonathan  waa  afftuded  all  the  advan- 
tages of  cducatiiin  within  n-ach.  After  due  ]irc|iarati"n, 
he  I  tiicreii  at  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in 
lor.  !l<  was  ordained  at  Cainbriilge,  Aug.  '21,  1G50, 
and  eeuied  as  minister  in  that  place.  Soon  after  tbia 
pncaident  Dnnatar  embraced  the  princi|>les  of  the  Bap- 
tists. This  was  a  jK'cnliar  trial  In  .Miii  lu  ll ;  lin!,  ilLuui_'ti 
be  felt  it  to  be  )ii'<  liuty  tn  coinliat  the  principles  of  his 

Ikmer  tutor,  he  int  i:  »iih  >uch  meekness  of  wiadom  as 
nottoloeeluafheudship.  Mitchell'aconinivengr  letnlted 
in  the  removal  ofpreridentDunstarftMn  the  college.  In 

1668  he  wn^a  nn  ndxTof  the  xyiiod  which  met  in  liostoti 
to  discuss  and  settle  a  question  concerning  Cburch-mem- 
benhip  and  Church  discipline,  and  the  report  waa  chicT- 
1^  written  by  him.  The  determination  of  the  qoeatioa 
bating  to  the  baptism  of  the  ehildfcn  of  those  who  did 
not  approach  the  I.<>rd'.><  talde,  and  the  .support  tints 
gireu  to  what  ia  called  the  hair-way  covenatit,  was  more 
owing  to  turn  than  to  any  other  man.  See  Uau^way 
OovKstAXT.  Time  haa  shown  that  the  views  which 
tbia  good  man  labored  so  hard  to  eatabliih  on  this  point 
camwt  be  sustained  without  mining  the  purity  of  the 
churches.  Jonathan  Mitchell  was  eminent  for  piety, 
wisdom,  humility,  and  love.  He  possessed  a  retentive 
memory,  and  waa  a  fervent  and  energetic  preacher.  He 
died  July  9, 1668.  He  paUbhcd  several  lecten  and  ser- 
mon*, for  which  consult  Jtmtiii  Winwir';*  (\it(ih>^He  of 
the  J'i  iiii\  LHniiri/  (Uiiston,  1870,  roval  8vo).  Sec  L\/'r, 
l>vC.M.ither;  .l/'i<;iuiiia,iii,168-18i»;  //ufc&Ms.vii.SB, 
27,»7  5.».  (.Ml.\V.i 

Mitchell,  Orin,  a  mim^ttT  itf  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal (  linri  h,  was  iHirii  in  ( Frjiii villi',  l.iekin^  Co.,  Ohio, 
Jan.  IH,  l)M)d ;  was  converted  in  IH'JD ;  licensed  to  preach 
in  1833 ;  received  ou  trial  in  the  Ohio  Annual  Confer- 
in  1884,  and  appoioied  to  Uanvilk  Civooiti  He 


travelled  on  Plymouth,  Grand  River,  and  LafMcr  cir- 
cuits, in  Michigan.  In  Ohio  he  receivetl  appoint m'  liLs 
to  the  station  «>f  Maumee  and  rcrrj-sburgh ;  to  the  cir- 
cuits of  Portland,  Mexico,  Bucyras,  Norwich.  Frederick, 
Oarkafleld,  Amity,  Jeromeville,  and  FairtickL  In  IHSl 
he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  dieti  in  Augui4, 
\HdV).  Orin  .Mii<  hi  ll  i  xrcHi  ^I  a  |>a>tnr.  .md  hialaboei 
resulted  in  much  good  for  the  Christian  cause. 

Mitchell,  Samuel  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 

was  bom  in  ( (viTton  Co.,  ICast  Tcnm'sM'e,  April  ".'<'.  ]>«>•■,. 
He  received  a  careful  Christian  training,  early  united 
witli  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Cbtuch,and  wa.s  soon 
I  after  elected  roliag  elder.  He  subsequently  left  Tenna»> 
I  see  and  aettled  in  Indiana,  and,  becoming  de<^Iy  ini> 
I  pressed  with  a  call  to  the  minislry,  in  Wl  he  j.I.icihI 
j  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Wabash  Pre.obyter^-,  and 
'  immediately  commenced  preparation  for  the  ministiy. 
I  He  waa  lieenaed  to  pceaeh  in  1848^  and  ordained  at 
|limcatcne,Indbma,fail84C.  He  ^  Aug.  6, 1861^ 
,  Mitchell  was  a  plain.  (  anie.«t.  anil  impressive  [ 
1  See  WikMjo,Pre«6.  Jiist.  Almanac,  Hm,  p.  41ik 

BUtObell,  TiMaUUI  W;  •  mlnlaler  ef  the  Mctbo. 

'  dbt  E|)i!«co[wil  Chureh,  South,  who  lalx>reda3  a  mi-"inii- 
ary  among  the  North  .\merii  an  Indians,  was  born  in  In- 
diana April  15,  IHIO.  His  father  rcmovctl  to  East  Tcn- 
neatee  when  Thomas  was  but  two  years  old.  Here  be 
waa  educated.  He  prolbHed  F^gion  tn  Us  eleicuth 
year;  joined  the  Methodist  Epi!<oiipal  Church :  removed 
to  Missouri,  with  his  parents,  in  IKii;  was  liceiijtcii  to 
preach  in  1857;  a«lmiiteil  into  the  Mi.ssouri  Conference 
the  same  year,  and  filled  the  foUowing  appointmenta: 
New  Madrid  Cimilt  in  18S7,  mid  Weberville  drcalt  ia 
1H.1H.  In  1«10  he  was  l'<  ai<  ;  removed  to  the  Cheri>k<^ 
Nation  in  lKi5,  and  tau^tit  a  public  school  until  ]f^U>, 
when  he  was  readmitud  into  the  Indian  Mission  Con- 
ference, from  that  time  to  185L  be  fllled  diflerent  ap- 
pointments, and  was  theo  appointed  to  pieride  over  the 
Creek  District.  In  \  f<^'^  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  Fort  Coffee  and  New  Hope  M.'niinarietk,  and  con- 
tinued until  IH.SH.  Then  he  was  tran«fernil  to  the  St. 
Louis  Conference,  where  he  labored  until  1862.  During 
the  waNStorm  he  retreated  to  Twma,  and,  after  the  ope»- 

uv^  of  bri^^hte^  days,  in  1866  he  entered  the  Trinity 
Conlerence,  where  he  lalxired  until  IHi".;),  w  hen  lie  t<M.k 
a  su|>erannuated  relation.  In  11^71  he  ohiaiiifil  a  tran*- 
fer  and  removed  to  the  Indian  Mission  Conferrnoe,  and 
was  appointed  presiding  dder  of  the  Creok  DUtrict  He 
<\i''>\  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  March  17,  1872,  in  Oo- 
nmi'^yv^  Crei'k  Nation.  See  Minute*  of  Conftrtncrt,  1872, 
p.  745. 

Mitchell,  William  &,  a  nuaiater  oftbe  Meth- 

odist  Epi~<  "pa.  Church,  was  bom  in  1S15.  He  was  coo- 
verted  ill  l.'^  Mii'i.  tii^iiuh  <iiu'a:,'i  >!  in  a  lihT.uiv  i'  ha»i- 
neas,  lunicil  aMile  to  the  inini.>try,  to  w  hit  h  he  tell  called 
of  God.  In  1815  he  was  licensed  to  preach;  in  1816 
waa  stationed  at  the  Delaware  Miauoo,  DeUware  Con- 
ty,  N.  Y.,  under  his  presiding  elder;  in  1847  Jmnvd  the 

New  York  Cont'in  nce,  and  was  succevnivdy  a]i|iointed 
to  Windham,  Ixxin-iton,  Jefferson,  I'rattsville,  and 
Kortrii;ht  circuits,  and  t<ul>se<pientlv  to  Coxsackie  and 
Uyde  Park  aUtuKu.  Ue  died  OcU  27,  im  '•Uislife 
was  useful  and  cunsistent;  his  seal  for  the  interests  of 
the  Chnri  li  nntirin;:;  his  atixiety  for  the  ?<alvation  of 
souls  eanical  and  abiding."  iSce  Smith,  Haatd  Mtm^ 
ni»(N.T.187l>Xp.99ai|. 

Mitchell,  William  H.,  D.D..  an  Am.  rioan  divine 
and  iilucator  of  the  Presbyterian  c«itiiniuiiiMi'.  was  tiom 
Sept. 7,  1«1'2.  at  Moii(ii,'han.  Iri  hnnl.  lli>rarly  training 
he  received  in  his  native  town,  and  even  then  distin- 
gdsbed  Idmsdf  by  siqierior  abilities  and  nnwearied  a^ 
plication.  In  his  early  manhoiMl  lie  wn^  a  prai  titioneriB 
law.  In  his  twcnty-seveiiih  yiar.  a  liitlf  nmn:  than  a 
year  after  his  marriage,  he  came  to  this  count rv.  and  sH- 
tied  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  For  a  number  of  years 
after  thb  ho  waa  cng^pdaatcaeber.  In  ISISlMwa8fi> 
oansed  to  preaeb  Igr  tbe  pfMbjrteiy  «f  Eaat  Alabama  aal 
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shortly  after  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  I'rt  ;<liyt'  rian  !  k  v.  raXnt'riox'X  From  MarkV  explaiMtioD, "  two  mitea, 
UbuTch  at  Wrtumpka,  Alabama.  riiSMSitiii^'  al  iliiir:*  wliich  make  a  larihiiiK"  (  Vt^rrti  ii'o,o  iortKoiptamfft 
of  •  bigli  order,  and  being  in  all  reapecU  exemplary  and  |  ver.  42),  it  laty  perhapa  tw  iufeircd  that  tlM  mtpwOK 
|iio«a,  fttthfiil,  mtiring,  and  devoMd  to  hk  ninitterial  |OT*'fimliiiig^waatbeeamaKNmcoin,fo^ 

an<l  p.Tiioral  duties,  he  enj"y<'<l  the  contidencc  aiul  ts-  l>e  suppoaed  tobe  there  siniken  of  as  a  nuincy  c^f  aooount, 
ti't  tii  ui  all  wh)i  knew  him.  lii  Au};u»t,  IHoi),  Miii'lieli  lliougb  thia  ini^hl  1m-  the  case  in  aiiothir  po-vuigc  (^Mail. 
reiii'iveil  to  Finn  i.<  i ,  A1:iIi:iiiki.  and  becatiiv  ilii-  |iat!tor  v,  2t>j.    Sw  FAuriiiN(i. 


of  the  church  in  that  place,  lie  remained  iu  this  |>ul- 
fit  till  JuM^  1871,  when  tlie  onerous  and  amimulating 


(Javeduni  (Uibl,  A'um.  i,  76)  baa  auppoaed  that  Mark 
meant  to  say  "  one  lijitai  traa  of  the  value  of  onr  fwt' 


dulieit  and  cares  of  the  Synodical  Female  CAillege  of  that  |  drant,"  for  bad  be  intended  to  expreiw  thnl  two  of  the 
place,  of  wliich  be  hail  liccome  president,  in  connection  !  small  pieces  of  money  were  e4|ual  to  a  quinlniu.',  then  he 
with  his  pastoral  resiiousibilitics,  rendea-d  it  iieoe.-vsary  musi  have  writim  <V  imi  instead  of  o  ian  kuI inuTt]^ ; 
that  b«  should  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  care  ^  ami  the  Vulg.  baa  also  translated  quod  ut,  but  not  f«« 
and  intcreata  of  the  eoDcga.  He  died  Oct.  3, 1872,  after  .  sunt.  Thia  aigmnent,  however,  ia  too  aiuitte  to  be  of 
having  held  the  presidency  of  the  synodical  college  for  much  finoe.  Another  argument  adducetl  is  that  the 
over  sixteen  years.  Personally,  I>r.  3IitchelI  was  a  fine-  '  words  of  our  I>»nl  in  thv  paralkl  |<ax>«nu(  ."*  of  Matthew 
looking  irian,  r.iilit  r  low  of  stature,  jili  a-tnc  in  lii-  a  l-  \ .  Ji'i  and  Luke  (xii,  j'.t)  pO've  that  Ihf  ijiiikIkiii*  in  ihe 
dreaa^  and  courteous  and  dignibod  iu  bis  deporunenc;  isanii'  as  tiie  ItjtUm,    In  the  former  |>a8aage  the  words 


■oBi^niei  grave  and  acrion^and  at  other  tinies  humor 
nus  and  entertuning.  When  among  his  most  intimate 
a4-<{uaintancea  and  friends,  he  was  free  and  unreserved, 
and  abounded  in  anecdi'U-  and  In  n  <  U  niaistical 

bodies  he  was  usually  a  calm  and  quiet  hateuer,  speak- 
ing liut  seldom,  and  modeat  and  diffident  in  advancing 
hia  opinions,  but  always  wise,  prudent,  and  conservative, 
yet  decided  and  firm  in  his  convietiona.  Mis  sermon.* 
were  uriiii  n  with  inri'.  nml  pnai'lK'ii  almu«it  always 
txaax  bis  manuscript  .  )iur  his  dtliM  ry  was  tluent  and 
eaajTy  nd  hia  entory,  without  vt  ry  much  action,  was 
eameat,  aolemn,  tender,  and  impressive.  See  ifeayAti 
rndgkriam,  Wov«  9^  im.  (J.H.W.) 

MiteheU,  William  Xmthm:.  a  Preabyterian  roln- 
Mu,  waa  bom  in  Maury  CSoonty,  Tennn  July  11, 1828 ; 
waa  oonrerted  at  the  age  of  twelve  t  gra<luaied  in  1854, 

with  honor,  at  .TifTcnion  ('ollr^e.  I'a.,  and  in  1H57  at 
I^nceton  Thcolot;ical  .Seminary :  w-bh  lioeiise«t  in  1857 
by  the  pnsb>'ter>'  of  f^fayelle.  Mo.;  in  IH.'i?  and  1858 
aopplied  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Burlington, 
Iowa:  and  in  1859  was  onlaine<l  and  in^tallc*!  pastor  of 
the  «  hur.  h  ai  1 1  ilMM«roii','li.  I II.,  win  re  he  died,  Feb.28, 
Itt&i.  Mr.  Mitchell  wa'^  a  minister  of  more  than  ordi- 
murj  ability  and  attainments  Am  a  Chriatiail»  hit  life 
was  religion  exemplified ;  aa  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest 
and  instructive,  ami  often  eloquent  and  impressive.  Hia 
Rornions  were  dcMMrinal,  and  at  the  oanie  time  int«■ll^^•ly 
praciicaL  Sec  Wilaon,  Prab.  liiMt.  Almanac^  1064,  p. 
VOL 

Mitchell,  William  W..  a  mini'^tt  r  of  »hr  Mt  th- 
odist  Epi»co{ial  Church,  was  Ikihi  in  Virginia  Fek  16, 
1815.  He  waa  educated  w  ith  a  view  to  the  legal  pro- 
ffraainiij  and  wm  aOnrded  the  be*  adv»tage»  within 
icaeh.  WhBe  a  itndent  at  Yale  be  was  converted,  an<l 
be  became  convinced  tli.it  1.1-  plnri'  wa^  in  iln'  pulpit. 


are  iaxarof  KotptpTtf^^  and  in  the  hitler  ivxarev 
XtXTof.  This  argument,  again,  hardly  merits  an  ob> 
scrvation,  for  we  might  as  well  assume  that  because  we 
say  '■iirh  a  thiii^'  i^*  not  worth  a  jftmi/.  or  not  v. i>rth  a 
J'arthuuj,  therefore  the  />emiy  antl  the  J'urihiiH)  are  the 
aame  cdiu  A  thild  aigmicnt,  deemed  by  Cavedoni  to 
be  conclusive,  assumes  that  tlie  qnadrcmi  only  weighed 
30  grains,  and  that  if  the  qvadrunt  equalled  two  Upfa, 
there  wciilil  coin.-*  existing  at  the  time  of  oinr  Saviour 
of  the  weight  of  15.44  graitis.  This  argument  b  suffi- 
ciently answered  by  the  fact  thatthcie  aieeoiiMef  the 
ethnarch  Archelaos  and  of  the  emperor  Angustns  »tnick 
by  the  proenratora  weighing  so  low  aa  18  to  15  grains, 


Copper  Colu  (Xtwrw  or  *'  mite")  of  Archelaoa. 


((>*«.rw-H  P  iHruAOT]  wlUiln  htmdrd  clnl*. 
it^'c— It  '  NX  [SaKAPtUTlJ  kboT*  a  Kkllt}.) 

and  by  comparing'  them  with  others  of  the  same  period 
a  re»idt  can  l*e  obtained  proving'  the  existence  in  Judaea 
of  three  denomiualious  4if  coinage — the  «emu,  the  qua- 
dranif  and  the  Upton,  There  if>  nu  doubt  titat  the  l»-pfon 
waa  uaiy  atnick  at  the  tioM  of  the  evangelists,  yet  it 
must  have  been  a  eooBmoo  coin  fWtm  the  Hme  of  Alex- 
ander  II  to  the 

40),  and  its  circulation  must  have  coniiiiue«l  long  iu 
use.  The  extreme  vicissitudes  of  the  period  may  only 
have  allowed  these  small  copper  coins  to  lie  struck. 
They  were  formerly  attributed  to  Alexander  JaoMNS, 

but  arc  now-  ^'iven  to  Alexander  II.  They  average  Id 
wtijjht  from  20  to  15  grain.«.    .Set-  JU).\kv. 

k  may  lie  as  well  to  notice  that  tSchleuMitr  (/.<-jr.  tf, 
T.  s.  V.  KuipavTiK)*  •ft*'  Fischer,  oooaiden  tlie  $tro« 


After  much  opposition  at  li»nu-,  he  jointd  the  Illinois 

Conference  in  1834,  and  was  apjK.intetl  to  I>el«non  Cir-  |  jr«iwof  Ao  N.  TZ'ef  w^ 
euit,  where  be  continued  about  aixmootfa^  and  was  then  ,  ^^  havecquaUed  the  Romuiv  '  ^  «.  I  ut  to  havi  been 
icnoved  to  Tandafaa  Station.  He  afterwards  fflkd  many  •  the  fourth  of  the  Jeirish  at.  Ihe  Jewish  m  is  made  to 
imi^.rt.iiit  ai  ix.nitm.  ti(H  on  .  ^rca^t^  statIon^  and  d is-  I  correspond  with  the  hslf  of  the  half-ounce  Konaa  oa, 
tricu^  allinllliij«is,excej^^  M''  -nd  as  a. -oHh.fr  to  Jew  i.^h  writers,  the  nsp^B  or 

W.  Mitchell  was  a  good  rather  than  a  great  preach-  _  ,     ■  .  .  ,  ,  . 

-   nai  B  w  an  the  eighth  part  of  tlie  OMor,  or  Jewish  us 


«r.  His  Isst  appointment  waa  to  £dwardsvtile  Station. 
During  bis  second  year  in  tbb  station  he  became  se- 
verely sfHictt  iI.«o  an  to  (listinalify  him  for  pulpit  labor;*. 
He  conscqoenlly  ri-»i^ne<l  hLs  charge  atid  removed  to 
Biehvimrf  Illinois,  where,  after  wvere  suffering  for  al- 
most >  year,  he  died,  March  7,  IWiQ,  bee  J/imutet  of 
C^tnmxM,  1869,  p.  '204. 

Mite  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Ver?.  (Luke  xii, 
89 ;  zad,  2 ;  Mark  xii,  42)  of  the  Ureek  term  Xntriv  (<AtR, 
Itte a  sesle)^  a  orintrte coin  (Aleiphr.  1, 9;  PoDox,  Om,  ix, 
SB),  of  bnmzc  or  copper  (see  .Smith'?'  I)\ti.  of  Chinx.  .1  m- 
lj^.si  V.  Na),  two  of  w  hii  h  made  a  (pja4tranH  (Mark  xii, 
and  which  wa.^  therefore,  the  eighth  part  of  the 
BeoMB  OS,  L  e.  equal  originally  to  a  iitUe  over  one  mill, 
hat  in  the  time  oTCbrist  about  half*  ailL-  At  Athens 
it  was  icdwoed  as  one  seventh  of  the  xoXnwv  (Snida^ 
VL-Bfi 


(Bnxtorf,  hat.  ralsh  sl  v.  *)**Dlt),  and  aatheevangdim 

have  understood  this  word  n::*rc  to  be  the  lrfit<m,  it 
follows  that  the  madroM  equalled  Iw  Afxrd.  This 
tbeciy,  iiowever,  is  quite  eat  of  the  (|nestien,  and  a 

comparison  of  the  oi>in«  of  Jiida>a  w  ith  those  si  nick  at 
Rome  clearly  proves  that  Ihe  qHiulrun*  in  .Iini.ra  was 
the  Kame  as  the  qiuulriitu  in  iJonu-.  Mureovtr,  as  the 
Itomans  ordered  tliat  o»(y  Itunutu  coiiu,  Ktighttf  taid 
mrafinve  should  be  used  in  all  the  ^rovinoea  cf  the  Ro- 
man empire  (Dion.  Cass,  lii,  20),  it  is  certain  tliat  there 
can  have  lieen  no  Jetrinh  a*  or  JntisM  qmadnmif  and 
that  all  ihi'  coins  issued  i>y  the  Jewi.ih  princcs^  and  tm> 
dcr  the  procurators,  were  struck  upon  a  Itom0t  tUmd* 
ard  (F.  W.  Madden,  JlisK  of  JaciMk  Coimft  and  af 
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Mitelll.  GiusEPPi  Maria,  a  notc<l  Italian  painter, 
was  N»ni  at  IVtlopia  in  1634.  He  rt>c<ivc»l  instruction 
fn)tn  liis  father,  who  was  nii  eminent  frt-sico  painter  «jf 
B«jli)gna,  and  afterwards  ciiten'd  the  scIkmiI  of  Flaminio 
Torre.  He  painted  a  numlxr  of  wttrkH  fur  the  church- 
es of  Uolof^na,  among  which  may  l>c  mentione<l  .S7. 
Rrnii  ro  healwj  (hr.  tick,  in  S.  ]klaria  della  Vita,  a  I'irtit, 
in  the  Nuiiziato,  and  Chrul  tnkm  in  tkr  (iiirtltn,  at  the 
Cappuccini.  He  was  more  dislingui.sheil  a«  an  cn^ver, 
and  I'tfhed  a  nnmbtT  of  plates  of  the  most  celclirated 
ma'^tcr.*,  a**  well  as  many  of  his  own  desif^ns — among 
the  latter  the  set  of  twenty-six  plates  illufltratini;  the 
Ttceiity-foiir  Ihmrs  of  /fiiiifiu  Ftiicit;/.  liart^^h  has 
crcditeil  him  with  one  hinidre«t  and  sixty-two  printN, 
but  Nagler  increases  the  list.  He  diitl  in  1718.  See 
Lanzi's  Ilistnry  of  I'tiintrrs,  tranal.  by  Kosooe  (Lond. 
1847,3  vol8.«vo),  iii,  13H;  Spooner,  Hioff.  llUtory  of  the 
Finr  A  tit  (X.  Y.  1HG5,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  6(J9. 

Mith'cah  (Heb.  MUhkak',  H^rrp,  meanest,  prob. 
of  the  water  found  there;  SepU  Ma^fcrrr),  the  twenty- 
ninth  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  between  Ta- 
rah  and  Hashmonah  (Numb,  xxxiii,  '2X,  2?) ;  jierhaps 
at  the  intersection  of  Waily  cl-Ghamr  with  Wady  el-Je- 
rafeh.    Sec  Exodk. 

Mith'nite  (Heb.  Milhni',  "'ir'S,  i»atronyniic  or 
gentile  apparently  from  'r^,  .\fe'fhni,JirnineM;  Sept, 
Ma55rti'i'  V.  r.  Bai^avi,  Vulg.  Mothumttt,  as  if  from 
■jPI^,  Mat'tan),  an  epithet  of  Joshaphat,  one  of  David's 
budy-guard  (1  Chn>n.  xi,  43);  either  from  bis  ancestor 
or  native  place,  of  iieiiber  of  which,  however,  is  there 
any  other  mention,  or  further  means  of  determination. 

Mithra  or  Mithras  ((!reck  Mi'^pnc;  Sanscrit 
ilitnt  or  Mitnit),  the  highest  of  the  twenty-eight  sec- 
eud-class  divinities  of  the  ancient  I'crsian  I'aniheoii,  is 
generally  regardwl  as  the  chief  of  the  /;«/#  (ZeinL  l*<i- 
zttlfi),  the  ruler  of  the  universe.  He  is  sfioken  of  as  the 
god  of  the  sun;  but  he  is  more  projK'rly  the  god  of  ilay, 
and,  in  a  higher  and  mttre  extemled  sense,  the  god  of 
light,  presiding  over  the  movements  and  influence  of 
the  principal  heaveidy  ln»<lies.  including  the  five  planets 
of  the  sun  and  miHin.  The  primary  nipiification  of  the 
word  .\fitrn  b  a  frUnd,  and  Mithra  would  therefore  con- 
vey the  representation  of  light  as  the  friend  of  mankind, 
and  as  the  meiliator  (/Jiffirijc)  between  heaven  and 
earth.  l*rolector  and  Bupjwrter  of  man  in  this  life,  he 
watches  over  his  soul  in  the  next,  defending  it  against 
the  impure  spirits,  anil 
transferring  it  to  the 
realms  itf  eternal  bliss. 
He  is  all-seeing  and  all- 
hearing,  and,  armeil 
with  a  elul) — his  weap- 
on against  Ahriman 
and  the  evil  /^<-r*— he 
unceasingly  "  nnis  his 
course"  betwwn  heav- 
en and  earth.  In  this 
character  of  raeilialor, 
as  well  as  in  some  other 
rcs|>ects^  he  would  seem 
to  appn)ach  the  charac- 
ter of  .l  y7i». 

From  IVr-'ia  the  cul- 
liis  of  Mithra  and  the 
myfterie*  were  imi)ort- 
ed  into  XAn  Minor, 
Syria,  Palestine,  etc., 
and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  some  parts  lui- 
man  sacrifices  were 
connected  with  this 
worship.  In  the  (lays  of 
the  emperors  the  wor- 
*hip  of  Mithra  founit 
ita  way  into  Home,  and 


thence  into  the  different  part*  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  {Hitrocorarica,  Cvm- 
cica  Sacra),  which  fell  in  the  spring  e<]uinox.  became 
famous  even  among  the  many  |{<>maii  festivals.  The 
ceremonies  observetl  in  the  initiation  to  thexe  my( 
tcries — symlxilical  of  the  struggle  between  Ahriman  and 
Ormuzd  (the  iUxA  and  the  Kvil)  —  were  of  the  moat 
extraordinary  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  dangerous 
character,  llaptism  and  the  partaking  of  a  mystical 
liquid,  consisting  <if  flour  and  water,  to  be  unuik  with 
the  utterance  of  sacred  formulas,  were  among  the  inau- 
gurative  acts.  The  seven  degrees — according  to  the 
number  of  the  planets  — were,  1,  Soldiers;  2,  Lions  (in 
the  case  of  men)  or  llvicnas  (in  that  of  women):  3, 
Kavens;  4,  Degree  of  J'crurt ;  i>,  of  Oroniios;  fi,  of  //r- 
iiot ;  7,  of  Fathers — the  highest — who  were  also  called 
Eagles  and  Hawks.  At  tirst  of  a  merr}'  character — that 
the  king  of  I'ersia  was  allowe^l  to  got  drunk  only  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Mysteries  — the  solemnities  gradually  as- 
sumed a  severe  and  rigorous  aspect.  Through  Kome, 
where  this  worship,  after  many  vain  endeavors  was  linal- 
ly  suppressed  in  A.D. 378,  it  may  be  pre!«umitl  that  it 
found  its  way  into  the  west  and  north  of  Kurof>e;  and 
many  tokens  of  its  fonnerexintonce  in  (lermany  are  still 
to  be  found,  for  insitance.  such  as  the  Mithra  monuments 
at  Heidenheim,  near  Frankfort -on -the -Main,  and  at 
other  places. 

Among  the  Tersians  Mithra  is  picturtnl  as  a  young 
man,  clotheil  with  a  tunie  and  a  IVn^ian  cloak,  and 
having  on  his  head  a  Persian  bonnet  or  tiara.  lie 
kneels  ui>on  a  prostrate  btdl,  and  while  holding  it  with 
the  left  liand  by  the  notitrils,  with  the  right  he  plunges 
into  the  shoulder  a  short  sword  or  dagger.  The  bull  t» 
at  the  same  lime  vigorously  attacked  by  a  dog,  a  ser- 
|>ent,  and  a  scnquon.  The  ancient  monuments  n»pre- 
setit  him  as  a  beautifid  youth,  divssed  in  Phrygian  gart>, 
kneeling  upon  an  ox,  into  whoM."  neck  he  ]dunges  a 
knife;  several  minor,  varjing,  allegorical  emblems  of 
the  sun  and  bis  course  surrounding  the  group.  At  times 
he  is  also  represented  as  a  lion,  or  the  bcail  of  a  lion. 
The  most  important  of  his  many  festivals  was  his  birth- 
day, celebrated  r)n  the  25th  of  December,  the  day  sub- 
sequently fixed — against  all  evidence — as  the  birttuUj 
of  Christ.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  oix-urrence  to  lind  an  aixdogLnt  of  tbe 
inspireil  teacher  laying  undue  stress  on  »«>me  ]HiintB  of 
resemblance  iH'iween  Mithraism  and  Christianity,  and 
thus  tbe  triumphant  march  of  the  latter  was  much  re> 


Mithra. 
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tankd.  In  modern  tioic*  ChiuUan  mritcn  hurt  hum 
again  indoeed  to  kMkflimaidj  upon  Uw  Mwrtkm  that 

•.oiTif  of  I'lir  eccle«iji.»tic«l  tisafjca  (p.  p.  the  institution  of 
the  Chrislnias  festival )  orisnnate*!  in  tlio  ru!tii'«  of  Miili- 
raum.    Some  writt-r*,  who  n-fu^e  to  !iccc|it  tin-  Chris- 
tian religioB  w  of  aupeniatural  origin,  have  even  gone  1 
M  Ite  aa  to  inttititte  •  eloae  oompariMNi  with  the  fcondcr  I 
of  (^hriHtiaiiity  :  ami  I)ti|iuia  and  others,  ffoiiip  even  be-  ; 
yuiid  i\n^  have  not  ht-.titatt-*)  to  pronounce  the  Uuspi*!  i 
simply  It  brmwh  of  Mithritifiiu.    The  ablest  reply  to  ' 
tlkew  theoriM  we  have  from  Creuzer  and  Uaitlwick.  \ 
Among  the  chief  authoritie«  on  this  subject  arc 
Sainte-Ooix,  Recherrhet  hittoriqut*  H  tritiqvet  tur  let 
my*t*re*  tin  fxttfrinigmf,  edited  by  Sylveatre  de  Sacy  (Par- 
is. IJ^IT);  Hunioiif.  .s«;  //  yafrut,  p.  .Sol  wj.;  Lsjaid, 
JiechffxkfS  tur  le  culit  public  el  U*  mytitrtt  de  Mithra 
(fteia,  1S17-M);  O.  ilUller,  Denkmaltr  d.  tilten  Kwut; 
Oranzer,  MytluJogie  m,  SyiMik  (2d  ed.),  i,  m,  261, 341, 
714  mi.:  id.  £ku  MUArrtim  (Heidelb.  183H):  Schwenk, 
MtfthoUiyit  (Irr  I\i  f  r  I  Fraiikl.  Ik,V(  i;  S-.  l.  />,'.  Mithnif- 
gtkeimMMff  (Aarau,  llaramcT,  J/iV/ifiriXd  (  N'ieniia, 

1884);  Pupuij,  Origin*  dt  tout  let  cuUe$,  i,  37;  Hanl- 
drut  ami  otker  Jfattert,  ii,  iSl-^Ml  Sea  PAB- 
•ICKS;  Z»DAVI8TA.  (J.H.W.) 

mM^wa^  (Heh.  MUhndatk',  mvrz,  tnm 
the  Peru,  ^rm  bjf  Mitkra$,  SOC  (tesenius,  Thrtmir.  Ileb. 
p.  H3i,  ami  coinp.  the  Gr.  form  of  the  name  M«5/)ic«ri}c, 
Lat.  Afithridatrt ;  Sejtt.  Miri  (  "  irr/r  ami  Mi.7on^ari;c), 
the  name  of  two  Persian  oiliccni  after  the  exile. 

X.  The  "treasom"  P^U)  of  king  Cj-run,  commii*- 

aione^l  by  him  to  rrsiofL-  the  sai  r<  .1  \  <— <  Is  uf  the  Ti-m- 
ple  to  Sheshbazzor,  the  Jewish  cliu  f  ^K/ra  i,  8).  ILC 
686. 

2.  One  of  the  gomnor*  of  Samaria,  who  wrote  to 
kin^  Aruxerjcca^  or  Smerdi«,  charging  the  Jews  with 
roiH  Uious  dorigna  in  nebuiUing  Jeruadtem  (Eira  iV|  7), 
B.C.  b'ti. 

Biltiiriaa'tAs  (Mt^piASnrc  «r  Mi3^Mr«r}.  fhe 

Cr.i^izetl  form  (a.  1  Kadr.  ii,  II ;  h.  1  Eadi;ii,l^«f  the 
licit,  name  Mithkkuath  (q.  v.) 
mtn  b  the  iiiidetia«  in  tha  Auiii.  Vcia,  ef  the 

Hcbri  w  word  rCJIfa  (mit*nt'pheO),  wonifthint;  rvlUd 
around  the  heatl  i,  »|Hikt'n  especially  of  the  turbnn  or 
head-drcM  of  the  hi«h-|)rie«l  (EximI.  xxviii,  4,  37,  39; 
X3tix,6;  xxxix, 28,31;  Lev.viiifS;  xvi,4;  for  iU  form, 
see  Joaephiu,  Ant.  iii,  7,  3;  Braan,  De  VnHbt  taeerd. 
}l>h.  (1.  (r.'l  *.|. ;  'ru|>pirer,  tit  thni.'  yj'/inil  it  tiiuwrum 
tacerdtiiHm,\itcmh.  1722;  Funcke,  Dt  tiiiru  ponl^f.  Kbr. 
Gte&  1728),  onee  of  a  royal  crown  (<« diadem,"  Eaek. 
xxi,  26) ;  ai-v)  Z'^l'l  i  tfinijifi',  fr«>m  the  «ime  r(K>t>,  «j>o- 
ken  of  a  titini  or  lu  ad-haiid,  v.  p,  of  men  (Job  xxix,  I  I. 
**diadem"),  of  women  (I«a.  iii,  23,  "hotKl"),  of  the  hi^,'h- 
priest  (Zech.  iii,  &),  and  once  of  the  king  ((»a.  Ixii,  3, 
"diadem,"  where  the  text  has  qrSS  or  :^i:Jt),  JSee 
BoNNK  r;  Crowk;  Pkikst. 

MITK£  is  the  name  given  also  to  the  head-dress 
von  in  niamn  Church  lervioea  by  the  pope,  the  bish- 

opa,  abhot.t.  and  certain 
other  prelates  of  the 
Church  of  Home.  The 
name,  as  probably  the 
omomcnt  itself,  is  Imr- 
rowed  from  the  Oricnt- 
aU,  although,  in  its 
pri'M'iit  fi)nii,  it  \^  not 
in  use  in  the  Greek 
Church,  or  in  any  oth- 
er of  the  churches  of 
the  various  East  em 
I  l.-iU.  ti  irL:ue-^lia]ied  cap. 


Catholic  Mitre. 


liteik  Thi-  Wc-tcrn  mitro  i 
lOTninating  in  a  twofold  fMiint,  whiih  i.s  mi|>|m>sciI  to 
Ijrmbolize  the  "cloven  tongucii,"  in  the  form  of  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  imparted  to  the  apoellea,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  two  tlapa,  which  iall  behind  over  the  shoul- 


Opiidon  is  much  divided  as  to  the  date  at  which  the 
ndtre  fliat  cnmo  into  use.   Enaehitai,  Gregory  of  Kari- 

anziim.  F'pipbaniuK,  and  others  >i]«^nk  of  an  ornamciitt  fl 
head-dress  woni  in  the  chun  h ;  hut  tluTO  is  no  very 
early  momiracnt  or  (lictorial  rfpr<"*4  iitation  which  exhib- 
its any  bead-covering  at  all  resembling  the  modem  mi- 
tre, A  statue  of  St.  Peter,  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  seventh  century,  l»eani  this  mark  i  f  ili-tlnction  in 
the  shape  of  a  n»und.  hi-jh.  and  p^  raiimial  mitre,  wu  h 
OS  tliow  whicli  ihr  |-ijii  s  tia\i'  ^wicf  worn,  ami  offers, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  its  usage  in 
churches.  The  UMOt  ancient  mitrca  weie  very  law  and 
simple,  being  not  more  than  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
elevation,  and  they  thus  continued  till  the  end  of  the 
tbiiteenih  n  iiiiiry.  Since  r'n-  '.'ih  cenluri-  the  mil  re  is 
found  to  have  been  in  use  quite  extensively.  From  the 
time  of  Leo  IX  ontil  Innocent  IV  tlie  mitre  waa  worn 
by  cardinals,  and  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the 
(Wipes  granted  (lermission  to  certain  bishops  to  wear  the 
mitre;  a*,  for  example,  l>eo  IV  to  Ans«-hnr,  bishop  of 
Hamburg,  in  the  ninth  c4-ntur}-.  In  the  fourteenth 
oentuiy,  when  the  mitre  had  come  into  general  iwe, 
they  gradually  increased  in  height  to  a  foot  or  more, 
and  became  more  superbly  enriched ;  their  outlines  also 
presente^l  a  degree  of  convexity  by  which  th^  wen 
distinirnishetl  from  the  older  mitres. 

The  mitn%  as  an  ornament,  s<-ems  to  have  descended 
in  the  caiiiett  times  fnm  bishop  to  bishop.  Among  the 
Cottonian  MBS.  la  an  onler,  dated  July  1, 4  Henry  VI, 
for  the  delivery  to  arclilii-hi  p  Chichely  of  the  mitre 
which  had  been  worn  liy  his  pn  i li'c<'S.«ior.  It  was  in 
some  caaca  a  very  costly  ornament.  Archhishop  Pccbe> 
ham'a  new  mitre,  in  l'iu»,  cost  £17»  4#.  Id.  The  mate- 
rial naed  in  the  mannfttcture  of  the  mitie  is  veiy  vari- 
ous, often  iN'OsislinL;  of  the  m(>!>t  costly  stuffs,  atodded 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  color  and  material 
differ  acconiing  to  the  festival  or  the  service  in  which 
the  mitre  ia  used,  and  there  is  a  qpecial  prayer  in  the 
cMiaeeration  aerrioe  of  Ushopa,  need  in  Inveathiff  the 
new  bishop  with  his  mitre.  The  mitri'  of  the  pope  is 
of  peculiar  form,  and  is  generally  called  by  the  name  of 
Horn  (<|tv.).  There  arc  four  difTerenfc  irilna  which 
are  now  used  by  the  pope.  Thcae  are  omim  or  Imi 
richly  adorned,  according  to  the  natme  of  the  ftsttvala 
on  which  tin  y  are  to  1  c  worn.  Thi-  two  horn*  of  the  mi- 
tre arc  gent  ra1l\  taken  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  cloven 

tongues  of  tin-  which  rested  ott  each  of  the  apoellea  on 
the  day  of  I'entcooat. 
At  lint  the  mitre  was  hy  special  favor  conforred  on 

certain  bishop* ;  ^railunlly  it  !■!  came  the  common  right 
of  every  bishop  to  wear  ilie  inn  re,  and  later  its  use  was 
i  also  permitted  by  special  privilege  to  certain  ablH)ts,  to 
provosts  of  some  distinguished  cathedral  chapters,  and 
to  a  few  other  dignitarica.  (Compare  Waicott,  A  rdkm^ 
o/e/;t/.p.3Ki  <u|.;  Bintcrini»/»eMihrfirilvMiai4fer 

i.  pi.  ii,  p.  31M  (. 

In  some  of  the  Lutheran  churches  (as  in  Sweden) 
tbe  mitre  is  worn ;  but  in  the  Church  of  Juigland,  since 
the  Refbrmation,  the  mitre  ia  no  koger  a  part  of  the 

episcopal  costume ;  it  is  simply  placed  over  the  ^hi^Id 
of  an  arehhihhop  or  bishop  instead  of  a  crc  >t.  Tlie  mi- 
tre of  a  hi!<hop  has  its  lower  rim  surrotnnic  i|  \s  iili  a  till*  t 
of  gold ;  but  tbe  archbishops  uf  Cant«rbury  and  York 
are  in  the  praetioe  of  cncbcling  theira  with  a  ducal 
coronet,  a  usage  of  late  date  and  doubtful  profiriety. 
The  bishop  of  Durham  surroun«ls  his  mitre  with  an 
earl's  coronet,  in  ctinst-ipieiici-  of  Ih  ini;  titular  ciint  ]  al- 
aiine  of  Durham  and  earl  of  Sedburgh.  liefore  the 
custom  was  intrinluced  of  bishops  impaling  the  insignia 
of  their  aces  with  their  family  arms,  they  sometimes 
diflTerenced  their  paternal  coat  by  the  addition  of  a 
mitre. 

Mittarelli.  Ni»  oi..\s-.Iai  «ii  i  s  f  also  knon-nas  Jkan- 
liKSof T).  an  Italian  theologian  aiul  bibliographer,  and 
a  learned  historian,  was  bam  at  Venice  Sept,  2, 1707.  At 
an  early  age  he  entocd  the  Older  of  the  Oamaldules, 
and  proaecuted  his  thioiiigicni  studies  at  Florence  and 
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0t  Rome,  where  he  secured  the  friendship  of  the  cardi- 
nal Ke7-Zt»ni«i,  Mil»H^iienlly  CliniciU  XIV.  AiijKiinteti 
to  the  prure!K>itr»lii|)  of  |>hil«8<i[)l>y,  and  aflcmards  tu 
that  of  tbeolof;y,  in  the  convent  of  Saint-Michel,  at 
Mureno,  near  Venice,  Mittarelli  banished  from  hia  teacb- 
in;;  the  iM^hoUstic  mcthtNi,  and  all  the  idle  queittions  to 
wliiili  it  (^ives  ri»e.  Nine  years  lati-r  lie  >.  ui  t.i 
Trcviso  OA  confessor  to  the  monaslen,-  of  .Saiiil-l'ari*ii>; 
here  he  waa  oooupied  in  amuiging  the  archives  of  that 
house,  aoquired  ■  teste  fiHr  ecdeaieatiral  aatM|iiUie%  «nd 
pave  him»lf  to  researches  in  this  direction.  His  norn- 
iiuntioii  ill  1717  to  ilic  <iirn'o  of  iliuin-tOlMr  nf  lils  urdir 
g^ave  him  t)i'  n|>]».rtiinity  of  vLsittnK  the  libraries  and 
orehivcs  of  n  /  r  a;  number  of  convent*.  HetbenooD- 

erived  the  idea  of  wTiting  a  hiitoiy  of  hie  congregation. 
The  raiown  which  thh  well«exeeiitied  enterprise  gained 

fur  liiiii  i  :ui>i  li  his  flcx'tioii  in  17(>n  .is  nliUii  nftlic  i-mi- 
venl  ot  8ainl-Michcl  at  Murano.  nmi  in  l7ijj  as  gtiiiral 
of  hie  order*  In  1770  he  reKiiinc<l  the  government  of 
Ae  Ujoneatwy  of  Snint-Michel,  which  be  kept  until  his 
death.  He  died  Au^.  14, 1777.  Endowed  with  a  pro- 
di^^ii'iis  nicmiin-  and  a  nice  critiral  -M  nM^.  Mittarelli  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian  ecclesiastical 
biatoiy.  To  ell  the  vtrtnca  he  onited  en  exeniplar>> 
inodeet7f  whidi  mungr  timci  ceueed  him  to  lefiiee  tlie 
hoQOce  oAnd  hin.   Front  hie  pen  we  here  hftmone 

llfUa  riil<i  <li  S.  Pm  i.tio,  tiiitniico  CuinnlilnU  fi  r  ihl  mimmt- 
tero  lie  SS.-i  i  i.<iinii  <■  I'uriaio  tit  Trevuu  ( Vcnifc,  17  W, 
8vo) : — Mfmiirir  lift  monttsttro  iltlUi  S.-Triuilit  di  J-'a- 
enaa  (Faeuza,  lliS,  8vo) : — A  imala  CamaldulentOf  qui- 
hutfbiravmmtmhn'  turn  estmu  fttdke-mtmatiietu  ret, 

ttim  kittoriian  rccfmifinfimm  n  mr/nf  rli/ilornntinnn  illilt- 
trantia  (Venice,  1755-1773,  d  vols,  fnl. );  ihi;*  inii«triajit 
work,  drawn  up  after  the  model  of  the  Atmaltt  ordinU 
S^hatedkti  of  MebiUon,  extends  to  the  y«er  1764  :— 
AdSer^torm  rtnm  ItaSearum  Ct.  JUmrabnii  aemrio- 
pes  hutorim  Fanaliinr  (Venice,  1771,  fol.) : — /><•  f.iltira- 
Ivni  Fatentiitormm  (Vcnicf.  177.'),  lol.c — J>iltlii,lhrr<i 
co'Ucum  mriMiteriplorum  mimanlerii  S.-.\fi'-/i(irlit  dr  M u- 
riuHo  I'tnetiamwifatm  apptndice  HbroruM  impnuorum 
a«r«««e(Veniee,17m,fhL%  See  fUmni»  Kte /tafo- 

rum  ;  T\i>a\Ao,  Hiftfjr.dt^i  Iluliani  jUlifkl^lKfMO;  Jai?e- 
roann,  Maginin  der  iUilUuntchen  /il(fatMr,vaLiv ;  11  ir- 
Bcbing,  //w/or.  Mer.  Hamttmtk>—VMkK,  Ntw,  Biag.  (.'*• 
niralf,  a.  v. 

BCityle'nd  (Mtn  Xiivrt,  Acts  xx.  14;  written  also 
yfytilt  'ne,  Mrr/X/yrr;,  whii'ti  in  tlic  iililiT  and  more  ac- 
curate form  [mh^  T/chucke,  ad  Md.  II,  ii,  4J*4  J  ;  of  un- 
certain etymolog)-),  the  capital  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos 
(Ptolemy,  ir,  2, 29),  in  the  i£gieao  See,  eboot  eeven  and 
a  hair  miles  fVom  the  opposite  point  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  Ii  xvns  a  wull-built  town,  with  two  harlxim,  tint 
unwhole.'iomf'ly  situated  (Vitruvius  Ih-  ArrhUict.  i,  (5). 
It  was  the  native  |iUoe  of  nttacux.  Theophanes,  Thco- 
phraniuiv  .Sappho,  Alcieua,  and  Diophancs,  and  was  tib- 
ernlly  nupplied  with  literary  advantages  (.Strabo,  xiii, 
r.l7  :  Se!io<'.  Ilctr,  ix  ;  riiny,  v.  .^7  ;  ci'Uip.  I'alen. 
ii,  IMj.  The  town  was  celebraltd  for  tin-  Imauty  of  its 
baildlnge  ("Mitylene  pulchra,"  Horace,  Eititt.  I,'xi,  17 ; 
see  Cicoo,  J2mAL  ii,  16).  It  had  the  priirilc|;ee  of  a  free 
city  (Pliny,  N.  It.  v,  89).  The  npostle  Paul  touched  ai 
Mitylciic  overnight  between  A^^os  I  ( "hii  ilurin^'  his 
third  npostolical  jounjcy,  on  the  way  Iroru  Curiiith  to 
Judica  I  Act!»  XX,  14).  It  may  l)e  gathere^l  from  the  cir- 
oimstancca  of  this  voyage  that  the  wind  wee  blowing 
fhim  the  N.W.;  and  it  ia  worth  while  to  notfoe  that  in 
the  harbor  or  in  the  roediteed  of  IfiQ^ene  the  diip 
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woidd  he  ahclteivd  from  tiiat  wind.  Wenorer,  it  ap« 

pears  that  Paul  was  tin  re  at  the  lime  of  dark  ni<Min.  .iiid 
this  was  a  sufficient  rea.s«in  for  |)a»»ii)g  the  ui>;bt  iliere 
before  going  through  the  intricate  passages  to  ihe  south* 
ward  (aee  Oongrbeare  and  Uowson's  IMt  SiUPw^  ii» 
210).  It  doee  not  appear  that  any  Chniliaii  Ohmdi 
was  established  at  this  phice  in  the  a|K>stolic  age.  No 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  ecckaiastical  history  until  • 
late  ]>eriu<t ;  and  in  the  Sd  eaotOI^  hnthmdM  was  eo 
I  rife  in  Mi^koe  that  a  man  was  aDmulljr 
I  to  Dionyana.  In  the  6th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
however,  we  find  liL^hojui  of  Mitylene  present  at  several 
councils  (Mafrdeburij,  I  lift,  KcHt».  <'»ii.  ii,  195;  v,6;  vi, 
6 ;  vii,  4, 253, 251 ;  viii.  Ci.  Mitylene  still  extala,  i 
the  deajgnation  of  .t/etWin,  and  hae  given  ita 
the  fljRD  of  Jfyrtfai,  to  the  whole  idend;  hot  H  ie  now 
a  place  of  no  importance  (Tounicfnrt,  7'r<ir.  ii,  115  :  Oli- 
vier, I  f lyope,  ii,  98 ;  Sonuini,  7'nirf ««  Om-w,  j».  Sti6). 
The  town  contains  about  700  (ireek  houses,  and  400 
Tuikiab;  ita  atreeta  are  narrow  and  tilthy  rranier,7««r 
•K  r*e  Lmaa,  iii,  299).  See,  generally.  'l>auly'!s  ffeofa^ 
rtjklaji.y.  'M'l  ^*\.:  Anihcin'H  diif.*.  Ihil.  m.  v. ;  -Smith's 
hict,  of  CUm.  (iroyruphtf,  s.v. ;  M'C'idloch  s  GazeitttTf 

8.  v. 

Mixed  manlagea,  L  e.  marriagei  between  Jewe 

and  (ientiles,  were  strictly  pndiihited  by  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  New  Testament,  if  it  be  il  i,'lit  to  c<>ntai]i  no  (Mi«si- 

tive  pruhibiiion  of  the  intermarriage  of  C'hri»tiani*  aiid 
heethcns,  yet,  to  ttay  the  least,  strongly  re{)resents  .such 
a  proceeding  as  iuconaisteut  with  a  Christian  profcasioo 
(1  Cor.  vii,  89;  2  Cor.  vi,  14).  The  cariy  fathers  de- 
nounceil  the  practice  lUngenuix  and  even  criminal 
(  TertuUian,  Jf/.rj-or.  lib.  ii,c  2-9;  Ih  Cornn.  Mil,  c.  13; 
Cyprian,. Ir/  Quiriu,  lib.  iii, c.  G*2 ;  .Vrobnjsius  /'«•  Abrtf 
AoMo,  lib.i,c.9;  Ajv.  liUix,  ep.70;  IM  J-'ide  el  Optr.  c 
19;  .Terome,  In  Jorin.  lib.  i,  c.  10);  and  it  wae  after- 
wards positively  pn>bihited  hy  the  derreesi  of  ciunx  ils 
and  the  la>v»  uf  the  empire  (C<mr.  VhuUtd,Q.  14  ;  .1  irUit. 
i.e.  II;  ///j&r»-»y.c.  15, 16,17;  i4urr/Mra, ii.c  18;  CimI.Jiis- 
tin.  lib.  i,  til.  9, 1,6;  Cod.  Tktodot,  Ub.  iii,  tit. 7, 1,2;  liU 
ix,  tit.  7, 1, 5 :  lib.  xvi,  tit,  8, 1, 6).  These  prohibitinne 
extendcil  to  the  marriaj;e  of  Christian!*  with  .lews.  l*a- 
gans.  MohammeilanM.  and  certain  heretics,  namely,  those 
whose  baptiiim  wa^  not  admitted  as  valid  by  the  Chindk 
The  fim  intanlictkm  of  nMutriage  with  henrtiea  on  i«o> 
ord  ii  one  wMeh  wae  nade  aheot  the  nhUle  of  ihe 
fourth  ceniur>-  {C<mr.  Laodie.  c.  10,  HI;  Me  aleo  Comt, 
Afjath.  c.  67;  (  fuiUtil.  e.  14*^.  It  does  not  appear  tlm 
such  marriages,  althou;;li  j-n  hibited,  were  dtxlareil  null 
and  void  whenever  they  bad  acUially  taken  place;  and 
we  read  of  eome  iUnatrions  examplee  of  the  breach  of 
the  ride,  as  in  the  case  of  .Munica,  the  mntlier  of  Augus- 
tine (Augustine,  Conj'tss.  lib.  ix,c.  9),  and  Clotildiii,  the 
■pu'c-n  lit  Clovia  (Gregorins  Tunm.  Ui»t.  Frvme,  lib.  ii,  c 
•in),  who  beoame  ipitntmentel  in  the  oonvernen  of  thcii 
respective  hosbanda  to  Chfkttanfty.— Riddle,  CkriiHm 
.4ri/i'/'/i>/",  p.  745-749.    See  Divonri:;  M.viuuAtiC. 

Mixed  multitude  p^9,e'rri,-  Sept.  iwiiuMroCt 
Vulg.  ;>rmRtMtrtiiR'),  the  dcAignetlon  of  a  certun  claan 

who  went  with  the  I.iiraelite.>i  as  tliey  j«)unieyed  from 
UarneKes  to  Succolh,  the  first  .itaire  of  the  exo»lus  from 
Egypt  (K.xod.  xii,  88).  In  the  Tarfium  the  phrase  ia 
vaguely  leoderod  **  nnany  Ii»cigners."  and  Jaichi  «c- 
filains  it  as  **  a  medley  of  ontlandish  f>eopIe.*  Ahen- 
Kzra  pies  further,  and  s.nys  it  sii^iilies  "the  K:r>'ptians 
who  were  mixed  with  them,  and  they  are  the  '  mixed 
multltode*  (Cl^tDBest,  Numh.  xi,  4)  who  were  gathered 

to  them."  .Ian  hi.  nn  the  Litter  pas^aire.  a\m>  ideptiflee 
the  '•  mixed  nndiitude""  ot"  Numbers  and  E.xodoa,  Ihir- 
ing  their  residence  in  1-gypt  tnarriagf  s  were  naturally 
contracted  between  the  laraelitee  and  the  nativee,  and 
the  eon  of  iioch  a  maniaga  bMmenan  btndidih  wanwn 
and  an  I':::yptian  iscapadaUjrmentiancdi 
for  hlasi)hemy  ( I.,ev.  xxir,  11>,  the  aeme  law" 
good  for  the  resident  or  naturalized  foreigner  as  for  the 
I  native  lamelite  (Joflb.  viii,  85).  This  l^lwid  race  ia  ev- 
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ideoUy  ■linded  to  by  Jarcbi  and  Aben-Ezra,  and  is  roost 
pfotwMy  tfaait  to  wbidi  nfemee  ia  nade  in  Exodiu. 
Knotx'l  nniiorstanda  by  the  "mixed  multitude"  the  re- 
mains of  the  M\  kscw  who  IfA  F.!»>  j»l  with  the  HebreWib 
I>r.  Kalisch  (/'•»)«»).  nn  Kx''il.  tH.  As;  iiit(  r|.rcl9  it  of  th« 
native  Egyptiaiu  who  were  involved  in  the  Mime  c>p> 
pnaaioD  with  the  Hebrews  by  the  new  dynasty,  which 
invaded  and  subilucd  I/jwer  Ejrj'pt ;  and  Kuitz  (Hist. of 
Olil  Cor.  ii. 3I2.  Enp.  tr.>.  whiU-  he  im(»|M>se«  the  "  mixed 
niiiltiiu'ii  '  t"  ha\  c  tH-fii  Kj^yptiaii.H  nf  the  lower  cla.wi", 
attributes  tbeir  emigration  to  iht  ir  having  "c-iidure<i 
the  same  oppgwaioo  aa  the  l8raelit<5  from  the  (iroud 
apiiit  of  caste  which  prevailed  in  £g>-pt,"  in  oooa^ 
quence  of  which  they  attached  themselves  to  the  H»» 
brt'W-,  "ami  servnl  btnx'ifurlli  ."ls  luwcrs  nf  \v<mhI  and 
drawj-r'*  of  water."  That  the"mix«l  miiliitudo"  is  a 
funeral  term  including  all  thow  who  were  not  of  pure 
laraelitiah  blood  ia  evident;  OMire  than  thia  cannot  lia 
pmitively  asserted.  In  Kxodus  and  Numbers  it  proba- 
bly ilfiiuH's  ilic  niiMilljimtuiM  Imii^jt'rs-on  uf  tin  He- 
brew cam[>,  whether  they  were  the  iiwuu  of  itpuriou.s 
flBMliages  with  Egyptians,  or  were  themselves  Egyp- 
tian* «r  belong Bg  to  other  natiooa.  Tb«  aame  hap- 
pened Ml  the  ictitni  ftom  Babylon,  and  in  Neh.  xtii,  8  a 
aliglltclew  ii  cii  hy  wlii<  li  tlie  iiuanin^;  oftlic  "niixitl 
multitude"  may  U-  more  tlethiitely  oM-ertainetL  L'pon 
reading  in  the  Law  '*  that  the  Ammonite  atul  the  Moab- 
tt«  abouU  not  come  into  the  congregation  vf  God  for- 
'evcTt"  it  ia  aaid  '*they  separated  fitnm  larael  all  the 
mbeedtuil'ifii'l' Tlio  ri-maitider  of  the  <  }iri|it(T  rr  latrs 
the  cxpubion  <>f  Toiiiah  the  Aintnonite  frutn  ihe  Tem- 
ple, of  the  merchants  and  men  «{  Tyre  from  the  city, 
■ad  of  the  Ibceign  wivea  of  Asbdod,  of  Amman,  and  of 
Moab,  with  whom  the  Jewa  had  intermanlcd.  All  of 
thr*^  \vi  re  included  in  the  "  mixeil  mnltittidr,"  and  Ne- 
bemiaii  mliK  "Thus  cleaiiftcd  I  them  from  aUJbtfign- 
era."  The  Tar^.  Jon.  on  Numk  xi,  4  esplaina  the 
niixr^l  multitude''  aa  proaelytea,  and  thia  view  ia  a|H 
^kan-iitly  adfjpted  by  Ewald,  but  then  doat  not  aeon  to 
be  aii\ '  foundaiiaii  fcr  it.  i3inith|  a,  v«  See  MiMotsn 

I'lUlfUi. 

Mfsar  (fUb.  MUtar',  "iTS-S,  twutSmnt,  I.  e.  a  KttU 

of  any  thini;.  SA  in  (Jen.  xi\,  "Jn.  iic. ;  Sepi.  (jm,  (.Viili;. 
aodicw,  Auth.  Vera,  margin  "httle"),  apiwnutly  the 
of  a  aaaunit  on  the  eastern  ridge  of  lx*baiM>n  or 
conliguous  chain,  not  far  from  which  David  lay 
'  escaping;  frrtm  the  rehellinn  of  Abttalom  (1*ul  xlii, 
7)t  <'ihi  r«  till'  versions  nlxivet  iiiiil>  rstaiid  it 

inerely  as  an  a{)iieUalion,  "tlie  guuUl  mountain;"  but 
thia  is  a  more  harrii  comtmction,  and  mention  is  naiie 
ia  tlw  context  of  the  trana-Jordanlftegion  of  Hetmon, 
not  very  far  frrm  which  was  Mahanaim,  whither  David 
rt'tireil  I  «ee  Th<ilii<  k'<i  Cnmmrnt.  nd  loo.,  who  neverthe- 
leM  renders  "the  little  btU"  t.  If  any  particular  spot  \» 
intended,  it  must  doubtless  be  sought  in  some  eminence 
of  the  aouthem  part  of  thia  general  range,  perhape  in 
the  present  Jthft  A jlun,  which  may  have  properly  been 
*o  !4y!e<l  n.i|.  "(he  littlr")  in  contraot  with  the  greatCf 
elevAtion  of  I^banon,  liermon,  and  Gilead. 

Miz'pah  (Heb.  MUspak',  nw«,  Oen.  xxxvi,  49; 
Josh,  xi.3;  Judg.  X,  17;  xi,  11,34;  xx,  1,5,8;  1  Sam. 
vii,6,ll,12,16;  x»  17;  i  KioR*  xr»23;  2  Kiaga  xzv, 
0,25:  SChnii.XTi,6;  Neh.  111,7,15, 19;  Jer.x],«-lfi; 

xli.  I.  3,  <>.  H\  14, 16;  IW.  v.  1 :  alwny^  [excei  t  in  \htn, 

1]  with  the  art.  n^XSn ;  SepC  Ma0a^|^,Vulg.  3da»- 
fiilaf  baein<kn.ssxi,49,8ept.8paeir,Tid|S.on^  1 

Sam.  vii,  5-13;  VvHf^.  Mafphiith  ;  1  Kiiip*  xv,  2*2.  S<  [it. 
exoxtd;  2  Chron.  xvi,  6,  Mao^;  Neh.  iii,  19,  Ma<r^* 

peh  f  l!eh.  Mi/AfKh',  nB*.ir.  J.Hsh.  \i.  X:  ,hu\i:.  xi.29; 
1  Sam.  vi,  5, 6,  7 ;  xxii,  8 ;  with  the  art.  Josh,  xv,  88 ; 
XYflifSt;  9  ClOMk  XX^M;  Sept.  Maatnifii,  but  moirid 
in  Judi;.  xi ,  29|  Mmv^fdi  in  1  Sam.  xxii,  8 ;  Vulg.  Jfa»- 
pka,  but  Mai^U  ia  Jodi.xi,8;  Mnpkt  in  Joah.  xviii, 
M)b<lw  naow  oTasffeidiilaeea  On  the  Aiith.Tei&*'lliB- 


pah"  in  Gen.  xxxi,  49 ;  1  Kings  xv,  22 ;  2  Kings  xxv, 
23,  25  ;  2  Chron.  xvi,6;  Neh.  iii,  7, 16, 19;  Jer.  xi,  xli; 
HoiL  v,  1 ;  elsewhere  "  Mixpeh"),  signifying  pni|icfly  a 
beacon  or  teatek-fmrrr  (as  in  Isa.  xxi.  8) ;  hence  also  a 
b^tf  pUirt,  whenee  one  can  we  far  ai:il  wide  over  the 
c«Hintr}',  whether  furnished  with  a  castle  or  not  (aa  in 
2  Chro'iu  XX,  24). 

1.  A  place  in  Gilead,  ao  named  (in  addition  to  its 
other  names,  Galeci)  and  Jko  ar-haii  Ant'TliA,  both  sig- 
nifying till'  "heap  of  wirne^w")  in  commemoration  of 
the  compact  formed  t^'  Jacob  with  Labau,  who  overtook 
him  atthiaapotoa  hie  letoiB  to  Pakotine  (Oea.  xxxi, 

40.  where  the  wi.rd  n"S";H  lia«  ap[>«reiitly  fallen  out 
of  the  u-xt  by  rcaaun  of  its  similarity  to  live  name  itaeU^ 
BO  that  we  ahould  read  «  and  he  ealled  the  obeliali  Hit- 
pah"  [see  Gesenius  Thff.  p.  1 170  j.  It  would  seem  that 
the  whole  of  verse  4i)  is  the  language  of  Jacob,  fur  it 
coBtaiaa  •  play  upon  the  Heh.  [Sjyi.flta^l  barfa  of 

the  name  Mizpeh.  and  nNi  a]  ["  nl"  !>•  Jehdvah:  whert- 
&s  Ijihan  !<iK»ke  Arairuenti,  anii  hi;*  lanfciiaj^e  in  resumed 
with  v(jr.  W)).  Thi,-*  eannnt  be  the  Miz|M.'h  of  (iilead(afe 
below),  for  it  ley  nonh  of  Mahanaim,  on  Jacob's  mute, 
which  was  aouthwan)  towards  the  JabboV  f  xxxii,  2, 2?>. 

We  ari'  therefore  fn  li"ik  for  it  in  •-'  rin  i  ftlir-  rmim m  i - 
of  that  vitiuity.  It  pruijably  never  l«iartn  an  inbab- 
iteil  locality. 

2.  Another  place  «aat  of  Jordan,  called  MltTAH  or 
OiLKAn  (Auth.yen.  **inzpeh").  where  Jephthab  la- 

<>iimeil  his  vietoriou!*  command  of  (he  ii58emlile4l  Isiad* 
ite»  (Judg.  X,  17;  xi,  11 ),  and  where  he  resideil  (Judg. 
xi,  84),  is  probably  the  same  with  the  KamXtii-Miz- 
rxH  of  Gad  (Joeh.  xUi,  26),  and  may  be  idenlilicd  with 
RAXATH-GnjiAn  (q.  v.).   Boaebha  namea  it  as  a  Le- 

vitical  city  in  th»'  trihe  of  tiad  {(hiomdft.     v.  Moff^o). 

3.  Anoilier  place  in  Gilead,  ajiiiare.nily  a  district  in- 
habited by  a  boaneb  of  the  Uivitev.  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Uennon'(Jaeh.  xi,  V),  taA  m  named  from  a  valley  eaat 
of  Miarephoth^ain  and  oppoeite  Zldnn  (Josh,  xi,  K) ; 
piSKilily  the  tract  imme<lintely  wevt  of  .Teljel  Ileisli  (  ice 
Keil.  <\>iHmnil.  ad  loc.).  'l  lie  idolatries  praciieed  in 
this  vicinity  arc  alluded  to  in  Ho*,  v,  1  (we  Schwarr, 
Palftt.  p.  60).  Preaael  (in  Hentofc's  Real-Ent^Uip.  a.  v.), 
ingenimnly  eimjecturing  that  Mhpak  (the  ftan.  Heb. 
form  f>T  the  name)  is  jiroiwrly  the  cotmfrj-  in  ^enend, 
and  Mizju'h  (the  nia»c.)  an  individual  place  or  town, 
understands  in  this  case  the  Lntd  to  Ih>  the  entire  (ilaiii 
of  Paneaa  or  Ciwarta  Phtltppi,  now  called  the  Ard  el- 
HAleb,  and  the  eoflejr  to  be  that  of  the  caatem  aonree 

of  the  Jordan  from  Jehel  IIei«h.  Not  moth  difft  r<  tit  is 
the  view  of  Knottel  and  oilurs  in  their  i  oouih  iKaries, 
thinking;  of  the  counlrj'  fntm  lla^lH'iya  MiMili\\nrd,  and 
westward  from  Tell  et-K&dy,  the  ancient  Dan.  Tbcy 
refer  in  conArmation  of  their  Tiewe  to  Kobinaoo*a  a^ 
Count  ( I'f ffiirrkm,  iii,  37.'?)  of  a  Onise  villnRe,  boUt  on 
a  hill  which  Hm-s  2<M)  feet  above  the  levi  1  of  the  plain, 
and  commands  a  no|.i<>  \  icw  of  the  ^r«at  hasin  of  the 
Uaieh;  it  beara  the  name  of  MutvUrk  or  A/rtdkAf  an 
AiaUe  word  of  the  aame  meaning  aa  Ifiapafa,  and  em- 
p!oye<l  to  render  it  in  Gen.  xxxi,  49  by  Saadias.  Comp. 
S«'etzen,  Itri.i'ii  ihirrh  Sfirim  (Herl.  1867 -61*).  i,  3iW  sq,; 
Kilter,  />«V  Sin<ti-HiiUiiii»f  I.  I'aHutim  M,  Syria  (Bcri. 
1860-61),  voL  ii,  pU  i,  p.  1121  sq. 

4.  A  city  of  Bmjania  (Joeb.  XTtti,  96),  where  the 
people  were  wont  to  ooovene  on  national  emergencies 
(Judg.  XX,  1,  8;  xxi,  I,  f>,  8:  1  Sam.  vii,  &-l<>;  x.  17 
f*\.).  It  was  afterwards  foriilicil  hy  A^a,  to  protect  ihf 
borders  against  the  kingdom  of  Ibracl  (1  Kings  xv,  22; 
2  Chron.  xvi,  6).  In  Ifler  times  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  under  the  Chaldflsana  (2  Kinga 
XXV,  23,  2.t;  Jer.  xl.  •»  i«<|. ;  xli.  1).  and  was  inhnhited 
after  the  cajxiviiy  i  N«  h.  iii.  7.  1'.,  I'.i).  In  th>'  .h  «i»h 
traditions  it  was  for  w.nie  tmie  (he  residence  of  the  ark 
(see  Jerome,  Qn.  Ihhr.  on  1  .Sam.  vii,  2;  KeLuid,  Ani^H* 
i,  vi);  but  this  ia  poesibly  an  inferciice  from  the  ex- 
pression "before  Jehovah"  in  Judg.  xx,  1.  Joaepbus 
fteqiMiiily nwnttooa it(Ma«fi(ni, A«r. ^%\\  Hoof o- 
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9a,  vi,  4,  4;  x,  9,  2,  4,  5),  onM  identifying;  it  with  Ra- 
niab  (MaiTrpd,  viii,  18, 4).  From  the  ai  cdunl  in  I  S:iiti. 
vii,  5-lti.  it  ajipean  to  have  been  near  (JiU>ali,  uikI  ii 
cuuld  n-ic  have  bceo  far  fimm  lUmab,  since  king  A^a 
forUOad  it  wilb  natniilt  taken  fion  thac  pbca;  and 
that  it  was  dtuated  on  an  derated  spot  is  dear  ftom  ita 

name.  On  tlx  ^'rouiidl  DnKobinsoii  ( /i>x<  ardbtl^  iif 
144)  inclines  tu  rogard  the  modem  village  of  AVjy&iM- 
tral  ("tlieprupbet  Samuel")  us  the  iirubahk-  site  of  Mix- 
pab,  especial^  a»  io  1  Maoc  ui,  4(j  ii  is  dcac'ribed  ae 
"avtr  against  Jemaaleni,'*  implying  that  it  was  riaiUe 

fri'iii  tlial  rity.    'I'liis  i>  u<>w  :\  ]<>"<t  \  illnt;<-.  ^^■at- 

cii  iii>nii  sumuiii  of  a  ridgi  ,  al«jui  ^'>ui>  feci  ali<>\  t'  Jiie 
|ilain  <if  (iibcun,  being  the  must  conispicuuus  object  in 
all  the  vicinity.  It  contaiae  a  moaque,  now  in  a  state 
of  decay,  which,  on  the  gronnd  of  the  appaiently 
nf»i>']<  ii!riititl<  ati<ii)  ulth  Katnnl),  rejiardcil  by  .Tfwi«, 
Chrihiiaiis,  ami  Ml>^k'ma  art  the  t<tnib  of  Saniiu  l  (see 
Schwarz,  PaUtt,  p.  127).  The  mosque  was  once  a  Latin 
chureb,  Imilt  in  the  fonn  of  a  cross,  upon  older  founila- 
tioBSyandprolMiblyofthetimeof  tlieCnisaden.  There 
nro  many  traces  'if  fnriiuT  ilwtllinp".  The  modem 
liaiiiU  t  clu>it  r.H  ai  tlu'  i  x^it-ni  >iilcof  the  mosc|ue.  The 
hoiisk^-jS  about  twelve  in  imnibtr,  ai^  either  ancient  or 
composed  of  ancient  mateiials.  Their  walls  an  in  places 
fofimd  of  tlie  living  roclt  Iwwn  into  shape,  and  some 
of  the  litilc  cmutaase  axeavated  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
eral feet.  There  is  thus  an  air  of  deparieil  ^Rattirfis 
and  hi^h  anti«|uity  alH)iit  the  {dace,  wbii  li,  added  to  its 
commanding  situatioo,  gives  it  an  iuexprcMiiUe  charm 
(l^wter,  tland-hotik,  p.  316 ;  eomp.  ToUer,  Zwti  Okher 
Topagrmi>hifi  ron  Jerun-ilfin  it.  friiie  Umpebunflrtt  fBerl. 
1853, 18.»»  ].  ii,  Hl\  sq.).  Mr.  Williams  (in  .*^mith's  ItUi. 
of  Greek  and  Ilonum  (ieoj.  su  v.)  doubts  tills  l(H:ation, 
urging  that  Jcr.  xli,  5,  6  appears*  to  require  a  posiliou 
mure  directly  on  the  great  route  ftom  Jerusalem  to  Sa- 
Burit;  but  Neby  Samwil  \»  exactly  on  tlie  route  Ly 
which  Johanan  overtook  the  murderer  of  (ii  iliriiah  ( Jir. 
xli,  1-;  <  i'iii;i.'i  Sam.  ii,  llJl.  IK-  Mi;.'m  >t>  ibi-  modern 
vilbge  .SJiuji/idt,  lying  upon  the  ridge  anciently  called 
Scopus,  as  more  likely  tu  have  been  Mizpah;  and  Stan* 
ley  {Sinai  and  I'aUstitk;  p.  22'i)  arguca  Tor  a  similar 
identity  on  the  ground  of  the  common  signification  of 
thi'.H!'  bitt.  r  hiok-  iii!).  This  last  place,  huwevtT,  is 
de^jcribfd  by  Josephus  (.^H/,  xi,  8,  5)  in  very  diflerent 
terms  from  Mizpah  {ut  sup,),  and  Jerusalem  is  not  vijii- 
ble  from  Sha|^iat  (fur  wliieh  Dr.  lionar  likewise  con- 
land%  £an<f  ofPnmUe,  .\p[)cud.  viii).   Sec  I{.\m.\ii. 

S.  A  town  in  the  plains  of  .Tudah  (.lo^li.  .\\ ,  :i><). 
Eusebiua  and  Jerome  identify  it  witli  n  ]>lai.t!  which  in 
their  lime  bore  the  name  of  Ma.yJi.i  (Ori'inuut,  »,\, 
Ma9^},oa  the  bondonof  £leutlicropuliii,  northward,  on 
the  road  to  Jerusaleffl;  perhaiis  the  present  TfUf*-Sa- 
ft(h  (Schwarz,  Ai/wf.  j>.  10;?  t.  the  Sj^aild  of  the 
Crusaders  (KoliinJKin,  RfMiinhin,  ii,  3(;.*-3G7),  which 
was  probably  tlie  U.vth  (n.  V.)  of  later  Hildical  times. 

6^  A  town  of  Moab  to  which  David  took  his  parents, 
lest  they  nii^ht  be  Involved  in  Saal's  persecution  of 
himsielf  (1  .Sam.  xxii.  .'Si.  IIU  |ila<  in^;  tliem  there  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Moabiush  kin^;  implies  that  it 
was  the  chief  city,  or  royal  residence  of  the  Moabilvs; 
and  under  that  view  wa  may,  twrlmpsb  identify  it  as  an 
appellaiive  (i.  ip  the  aeropoHt  or  atfOQghoid  of  Moeb) 
with  Kii;-Mi>\ii  (q,  v.)  or  KeniL 

Mix 'par  (lieU  Mitpar',  "IBt^Q,  mtmhrr,  as  often; 
Sept.  Ma<T^a^,  one  of  the  leading  Israelites  who  ac- 
companied Zerubbab<l  on  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Kzra  ii,  'J^i,  in  the  parallel  passage  (.Neb.  vii,  7)  called 
by  t  he  etpii valent  name  Mnramnnr.  hJC.  fM. 

Miz'peh.    .See  Mi/fAn:  R  vMATii-MizfKii. 

Miz'raim  (lleb.  MUsra'tfim,  07^X0,  if  of  lleb. 
origin,  meaning  ttco  mounds  or  fortresses  f  see  Maxoh]  ; 
but  the  word  i?,  perliaps,  of  foreij^n  [Kf,'\p(iaii  or  in  n 
Arabic]  derivation;  S*pt.  MKtfmty;  but  usually  in  all 
tin-  v.  r.Hioij,s  '•l-;f,'ypt"  ur  -  KL,'V|iiian>"),  the  name  by 
which  the  llebrews  generally  deaignated  I^'pt|  appar- 


ently from  ita  having  been  j..  upled  by  Mizraim,  the 
■-l  oond  N)n  of  Ham  ((icn.  \,t>,  l'.'>}.  li.O.(^^>ost  '2'i\'o.  Si-e 
al»o  Auk-t.-iiiXKAiM.  The  name  is  in  the  dual  form, 
iliiuble  i^pt,  and  seems  tu  have  originally  among  the 
.  Hebrews  at  Jeaat,  denoted  toneer  mi  m^tar  £ggft  h^f 
zeugma,  aa  we  now  njtkettpo  8ieSSe$,  fat  Sieiiy  and 
Ifaplaa  (Gen.  xlv.  -Ji)  xU  i. :!  I ;  ii,  r,  i;?  i.  Tln.«  ori- 
gin appears  to  liave  bv-eu  atu-rwurd-s  K  it  out  of  view, 
and  the  dual  form  is  sometimes  so  employed  as  not  to 
indude  Patbrea  or  Upper  Egypt  (laa.  xi,  11 ;  Jar.  aliv, 
15).  Some  writeia  ineptly  refer  the  dual  form  of  Mix. 
raiiii  to  tbf  two  parts  of  llt;ypt  a>  di\  idi  d  by  ihe  NiUi. 
Lower  Lg^ypi  ap|H-ar!<  to  have  La'en  deM-^tuEtcil  l>y  the 
luime  Mozor  (2  Kings  xix,  24;  l»a.  xxxvii,  25).  The 
ancient  llobrew  name  Mizraim  is  still  preserved  in  the 
abbreviaied  fiirm  J/iiai',  tlte  existing  AnMc  nana  of 
Kijyjit.    See  Eovi'x. 

Miz'zah  (Heb.  Mizzah',  HT-:.  <U.^Hi{r;  Sept.  Wolu 
in  Chron.  Mo^H,  tlie  Lm  named  of  the  four  son.*  of 
Keuel,  the  sfni  o)  K>au  I  y  R'mhemath  ((.kn.  xxxx-i,  IS; 
1  Chron.  i,  87),  and  a  |>etty  chieftain  of  the  Edomiiea 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  17).  B.C.  eonaidenUy  posl  \9tt.  Tlie 
HCltU  nienf  n  of  his  descendants  are  l>eli<'V(  d  l>y  Mr.  F  t- 
ster  (//i't. 'ieoff-.o/ Arah.u,  56)  to  be  indicated  in  the 

finj,,,  ,  r7/r  «.-(i\iroc,  or  Phiati-JfiNB^  at  the  head  of  the 

Persian  (iulf. 

Mna'son  {Mvunuir,  |)erh.  rfmitulimj),  a  Christian 
with  whom  I'aid  Uxlge^l  during  his  last  visit  at  Jeru.**- 
Icm  (^Icu  xxi,  IG).  A.D.  bo.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Gypnis,  bat  an  inhaUunt  of  Jcmsaleo,  like 
Danuibas  (oomp.  Acts  xi,  19,  20).  He  was  well  known 
to  the  Christians  at  Cjesarea,  and  may  have  Inx  ii  a  friend 
of  MHrn.iti.'Ls  t.\cts  iv,  3(1),  but  «p()ears  not  to  have  In-en 
before  this  acquainted  with  Paul.  Some  think  that  he 
was  ooiivertod  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  while  al  <<vpnN 
(.4ct»  xiii,  '.') ;  but  the  designation  "an  old  di~.  inlc' 
(rln:^;<(Toi  /i(i3»;rr/v)  has  more  generally  induced  the 
concliivinn  ibat  be  wn-<  cotivcrtcd  iiy  Jesus  himself,  and 
was  perhaps  one  uf  the  seventy  (^see  Kuiutil,  ComsMnC 
adloe.). 

Mo'ab  (Heb.  MoSh',  3itHi3,iMftr[iA8aed]^hcr 

father,  with  allusion  to  his  inoestnnns  origin  f  sec  !«- 
low];  Sept.  Mwri/3),  the  toa  of  Lot  and  his  clde^t 
datit;hter.  and  f«)un«ler  of  tbc  Moabiiinh  pwple  (Ctcn. 
xix,  30-3*<).  «.(.'.  20»W.  Moab  is  also  used  for  the 
countrj-  or  territory  t>f  the  Mnabites  (Jer,  xlviii,  4) ;  and 
also  fur  the  people  of  Moab  (Numkxxii,  8-14;  Jiidg. 
iii,  30;  2  Sam.  viii,  2;  2  Kintr*  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  11.  13). 
Tlu-  "  I'laiiiK  of  Moab,"  near  .b-rirho.  wuh  ihc  -tation 
of  the  llebrews  iugttieir  journey  to  (  anaan  (.\iirob.  xxi, 
33;  xxii,  1;  xxlnii,  4H).  The  profier  territory-  of  the 
Mnabites,  more  fully  called  the  jirU  of  Moab  (Kuth  i. 
1,  2,  6;  ii.  C;  ir,  3).  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Jordan,  strictly  on  the  H>nrli  of  tlie  torn  iit  Anii^n 
( Numb,  xxi,  13,  26 ;  Judi:.  xi.  IK  i ;  but  in  a  wiiier  scitse 
it  indodad  alao  the  region  anciently  uccupietl  by  the 
Amurites  over  agidnat  Jericho,  usoally  called  the  plaiat 
(desert-H)  o/* Jtfboft  (Nnmb. XXii,  1;  xxiv,  3;  xxxi,  12; 
Nxxiii.  lf>,  .')<1 ;  xxxv,  1 ;  Dent,  xxxiv,  1) ;  or  elsewhere 
sinqdy  the /</w/ (</',l/o(*fc  (  Dent.  i.  .'>:  xxviii.CO;  xxxii, 
49;  xxxiv.  A):  which  latter  re;;ion  was  afterwards aa> 
signed  to  the  Heulienitet^bat  during  the  captivity  was 
again  occupied  by  the  MoaMtea  (aeelsa.xv,  xvi;  Jer. 
xlviiiX  It  is  now  (  nlt^  d  the  district  of  Kerak.  from  the 
rity  of  that  name,  anciently  Kir-Moab. — Geaenius.  See 
Moabitk;  P.^f I  \Tii-MoAa. 

As  to  the  ctym(do;;y  of  the  name,  "  various  az|llaiia> 
tions  have  been  pro|H>sed.  (1.)  The  Sept.  ioaciia  the 
wi'rd.-i  XMiii'rtfi  •  iK  Tiiv  iznrpo^  /w,  Ntyiii;^  'flwn  my 
father,'  as  if  2K'S.  This  is  followed  by  the  old  inter- 
preters; as  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  It,  6),  Jtnmt't  QuatL 

llthr.  in  (I'l  rienini,  the  ^^loss  of  the  Pseudo-Jon.  Tar^;um  ; 
and  in  modern  times  by  De  Wette  {JiUttl),  Tucb  {Uau 
]\  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  (B.ftir  L'ttgiUkrtmt),  (2.) 
liy  UiUcr  {Onom.  p^  414)  and  Simon  (Oaoas.  pb  471}  it  ia 
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derived  from  *  H  i^Z^'S, '  iiigressus,  i.  e.  coitiu,  patria.' 
(3.)  Koacumllllcr  (8€€  Schimuuin,  Gmuii,  p.  30-i)  pnv 
poses  to  treat  i^a  as  equivalrnt  for  C^p,  tta/et,  in  accurd- 
anoe  with  the  figure  employed  by  Balaam  in  Mumb. 
zxir,  7  (as  Aove  adopted).  Thia  is  eouotenanced  by 
Jimmc — 'aqua  i»it<rim'  ii'cmm.  In  J/jr*vi,8) — and  has 
tlio  gnat  authority  of  (.itseniuH  in  its  favor  (7'Af.*.  p. 
775  (/) ;  aLfo  of  Ftlrst  (llandwb.  p.  707 )  and  Binucn  {hibi  l- 
wtrt),  (4.)  A  derivatiaii,  {MobaUy  more  correct  ctymu- 
logtcally  than  either  of  the  Aem,  <•  that  miggeated  by 
Maurcr  from  the  root  3S<^,  'to  ilemrt'--lhc  desirable 
laud'— with  rcfi  rcnoe  to  the  exUeaie  fertility  of  the  r»> 
gion  occupi*  a  I  >  Moab  (aee  dso  Font,  AMpbTO?  A>. 
N..  liiiit.  Iiiiwevtr,  has  y<  t  Ix  f  ii  discovprw!  in  the  Hililc 
records  of  such  au  origin  ol  the  name"  ^Smilh). 

MOAB,  Puum  or  (ailHa  vnyy^,  ArM*  Jf«aft', 
Dfttrfs  of  \foab\  a  plain  east  of  the  Jordan,  oppoeite 
Jericho  (  Numb,  xxii,  I ;  xxvi,  13 :  Josh,  xiii,  82),  where 
the  Israelites  under  Moses  pitcticd  their  encampmi.'nt 
on  their  way  into  Canaan  (Numb,  xxzi,  12 ;  zxxiii, 
48  aq.;  Dwft.  1,  6),  in  the  vieinl^  of  Nebo  (Dent, 
xxxiv,  1,  8).  It  \»  the  lerel  spot  in  the  (^rcat  depres- 
ftion  of  the  Oh<*.r  into  which  Wady  llesbijn  opens,  be- 
t\M>.  11  W  ailys  Kelrtiii  and  Jerlfeh,  a  part  of  it  beinn 
called  the  Valley  of  bhettim  (q.  v.).  It  then  belonged 
to  the  Amorites  (Nuinh.  sxi,  SS  bnt  eariier  to  the 
Mo«bit««,  whence  it  had  its  name.  In  the  divimon  of 
the  country  it  fell  to  the  Gaditeaand  Reobenitea  (Numb. 
xxxii,;i3ai|.;  Jodi.xiii,aS^Wiaer,i,4ms  ii,9e.  8ec 

Monaaitm  (HcKIMN',  "^triv,  a  Gentib  fkoni 
Ifeai,  DeuU  xxiit,  24;  NVli.  xiii'  1 ;  f.  ni.  T'^^K^?,  t 
Qiron.  xxiv,  2G;  or  n'SXI'C,  Kuth  i,  2-L  etc.;  plnr. 

Ruth  i,  4;  1  Kings  xi,  1,  a  3foabiteu,  or 
**wooian  of  Mctali;"  *»)ce  rendered  "Moabitish,"  Kuth 
ii,  6),  the  designation  of  a  tribe  deaceoded  from  Moab 
the  aoo  of  Lot,  and  eonsequently  rdaled  to  the  Hcbvews 
(Oca.  six,  87).  In  the  fulldwing  account  of  thcni  we 
lai]gdy  foDow  that  in  Smith  ft  IHiiiomiry  of  ihc  liMi. 

I.  Locality  and  Early  HUtory.—  '/M&x  was  the  cradle 
of  the  race  of  Lot.  Althoogh  the  exact  position  of  thia 
town  baa  not  been  detemimd,  thcie  is  no  doobi  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  •uiuth-c.-i^lt  rn  Ixtrdcrof  iheDeadSea. 
Fn>m  this  centre  the  hrutlur-tribts  fjiread  themselves. 
Ammou  (q.  v.),  wh<KKC  <lis|M>.ti[i<in  sccm.s  throu){hi)iit  to 
liaTe  been  more  roving  and  uuaettkd,  went  to  the  north- 
case  and  took  poncaaioiieftlMfMatans  and  waste  tneta 
wtii.  h  t'ly  outside  the  district  of  the  mountains;  that 
which  in  curlier  times  seems  to  have  Uiti  known  as 
HaiBp  and  inhahitcil  hy  the  Zuzim  or  Zamzummim 
(Geo.  xiv,  h ;  Dcut.  ii,  2U).  Tbe  MoaUt«s  w  hose  habits 
we  oMini  settiad  and  peacefoi,  nnaincd  neanr  their 
ori^nal  seat.  The  rich  highlands  which  crown  the 
eastern  side  of  the  cha/«ni  of  ihe  Dead  Sea,  antl  extend 
nortbwanla  as  far  as  the  font  nf  ihc  nu'iiutiiin.H  of  Gilead, 
appear  at  that  early  date  to  have  borne  a  name,  wliich 
in  its  HdMew  form  ia  presented  to  oa  as  Shavch-Kiria- 
thaim,  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  branch  of  tbe 
{^at  race  of  the  Repbaim,  Like  the  Horim  before  the 
descendants  of  V.suw,  Aviin  iK-fore  the  Philistines,  or 
tbe  indigenous  races  of  ilie  Netv  World  before  tlie  set- 
tlen  from  the  West,  this  ancient  peo|tle,  the  Emim, 
giadndiy  became  extinct  before  the  Moabitca,  who  thus 
obtained  potneasion  of  tbe  whole  of  the  nob  elevated 
trui  t  nfirri  (1  to — a  district  forty  it  llfiy  iiiilrs  in 
by  tin  or  twelve  in  width,  the  cckhrated  Uelka  nml 
Ktrak  of  tbe  modem  Aralis,  the  most  fertile  on  that 
aide  of  Jordan,  no  leas  eminently  fitted  for  paattml  par- 
suits  than  the -maritime  plaina  of  Phtlbtia  and  fflimtm, 
on  tbe  wi-i  of  r.-iloiiiic,  nrv  for  a{^ri<  uhun-.  Willi  the 
highlands  tbey  occupied  also  the  lowlands  at  their  feet, 

die  plain  wliieb  intarrcocB  between  the  slopes  of  tbe 

•Dd  through  wiiklt  they  wen  enabled  le  gain  aflocM  at 
I  to  the  finde  «f  tiie  liver.  aad.tluM  to  Mm 


Xxy  beyond  it.  Of  the  valuahle  ilistrict  of  the  high- 
lands they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  entire  |ios«et«ion. 
Tbe  warlike  Amorit(-i«~<  ither  JhfoedfimBi  their ori^jinal 
seats  on  the  yiw,  or  jk  rh.q  s  Itmd  over  by  the  incrcas- 
inn  pr(i>|MTily  nl  llic  ymn;.'  iiaii  iii  <■rl■•■^«  l^  the  Jordan 
and  ovemui  tlie  riclur  poriioi)  ol  ihc  territory  on  the 
north,  driving  Moab  back  to  his  original  position  Ix-bind 
the  natural  bulwark  of  the  Amon.  The  plain  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  the  hot  and  humid  atmoephete  of  which 
bad  perhaps  no  attraction  for  ihe  Amori(i«h  mountain' 
cers,  ap|>«  urH  to  have  remained  in  the  power  of  Moalk 
When  l  -ra<  1  n  n.  hod  ths  boondary  of  the  countr}-,  this 
emteat  bad  only  very  leeentfy  occurred,  bihoo,  the 
Amoritish  king  under  whose  command  Heshbon  had 
been  taken,  wa-s  slill  reif^nin^'  thi  re  the  haHaiis  com- 
memorating the  event  were  still  fresh  in  the  popuhtf 
mouth  (Numb,  xxi,  27-80). 

Of  these  erenti^  which  extended  over  a  petiodf  ae> 
cording  to  the  received  BiUe  chnmok^,  of  not  lesa 

than  o(Hi  yeans  from  the  destruction  of  S«Klotii  to  the 
arrival  of  Israel  on  the  borders  of  tin-  rron)i>t«l  Land, 
we  obtain  tbe  above  outline  only  from  the  tra^'inents  of 
ancient  doenments,  which  are  fouml  embedded  in  the 
records  of  Numbers  end  Deuteronomy  (Numb,  xxi,  28> 

30;  Dciit.  ii,  in.  in. 

'I'hc  po- iiioii  into  whicli  the  Moahiics  were  driven  by 
the  incur.-ion  of  the  Amorites  was  a  very  circumscribed 
one^  in  extent  not  so  much  as  half  that  which  th^  liad 
lost.  But  on  the  other  hand  its  poaitiott  was  much 
more  fHrun-.  ami  it  well  «uitcd  for  the  occupation 
»>f  a  [leople  wh<«>e  disposition  was  not  so  wsrUke  as  that 
of  their  neighbors,  Itoccupied  the  southern  half  of  the 
high  tatde-kuds  which  rise  above  the  eeatem  tide  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  On  every  side  it  was  etrangiy  (ortiHed 
by  nature.  On  the  north  was  the  (n  iik  tiiloiis  chasni  of 
the  Anion.  On  the  west  it  wai  liHiitcd  hy  the  preci- 
pices, or  more  accurately  the  cliffy,  w  liicli  (ie.H-eiid  ahno^t 
perpendicidtfly  to  tlie  shore  of  the  lake,  and  are  inter- 
sected only  by  one  or  two  steep  and  narrow  passes. 
Lastly,  on  the  soutli  and  cast  it  was  protected  by  a  hnlf- 
circle  of  hills,  which  o|)c  n  only  to  allow  the  pateagc  of  a 
branch  of  ihc  Anion  and  anotlwr  of  tbe .tontnta  wliieli 
descend  to  the  l>ead  Sea. 

It  will  be  seen  flom  tbe  ftwegoing  deacription  that 
the  territory  iK-cnpicd  hy  Moab  at  the  jX'riod  <if  its 
jjreatcbt  exiciil,  ix'fore  the  invasion  of  the  Anioritcr*.  tli- 
vi(lc«l  itself  naturally  into  three  di.Hiiiict  and  iiii!e|jcii<l- 
eut  poriiunSi  £acb  of  these  portiuus  appears  to  have 
luiiila  Bane^bgrwMdiitla  almoat  invariably  deaignau 
ed.  (1)  The  endoeed  "comer"  or  canton  5ontli  of  tho 
Amon  was  the  "field  of  Mo«h"  (Kmh  i,  1,  2,  G.  itc). 
(2)  The  more  o].en  roUiiig  countrj^  north  of  the  Anion, 
opposite  Jericho,  and  up  to  the  bills  of  (lilead,  was  tho 
**huid  of  Moab"  (Deut.  i,  5;  xxxii,  49,  etc.).  (B)  The 
sunk  district  in  the  tropical  denps  of  the  .lordan  valley, 
taking  its  name  from  that  of  inf  great  valley  itsi  If— the 
Arabah  -«a.s  tin-  ArlMiih-Moal).  the  dry  ret;ions— in  the 
A.  V.  wry  incorrectly  rendered  the  "plains  of  Moab'* 
(Numb,  xxii,  1,  etc). 

II.  Connection  teitk  Ike  iMraelUet.—Ctutmle  of  the  hills, 
which  enclosed  the  "field  ofBIoab,"  or  3Ioab  pmper.  on 
the  soul li-<  ait,  niid  which  are  nt  prew  iit  crtllnl  the  Jebcl 
Uru-Karaiyeh  and  Jebel  el-Tarfuyeb,  lay  tlie  vast  past- 
ure-grounds of  the  waste,  uncultivated  country,  or  "Mid- 
bar,"  which  ia  described  as  "  facing  Moab"  on  the  cast 
(Numb,  xxi,  II).  Thn>ugh  this  latter  district  Israel 
ap[)ean!  to  have  nii|iro,ni-hc<l  the  Promised  Land.  Sotiio 
coniinunicaliun  had  evidently  taken  place,  thor^h  of 
what  nature  it  is  iiniKiHsihle  clearly  to  ascertain.  For 
while  in  Deut.  ii,  20, 29  the  attitude  of  the  Muabitcs  is 
mentioned  as  friendly,  tbu  seems  to  l)e  cfjnlrBdicte<l  l>y 
the  statement  of  xxiii,  1;  while  in  Jud^'.  xi,  17.  .ncnin, 
Israel  is  said  to  have  sent  from  Kade»h  a-nkiiig  permis- 
sion to  pass  through  Moab— a  ix-rmiission  whicli,lUte 
Edom,  3Ioab  refuseid.  At  any  rate,  tbe  attii  ude  perpet- 
uated by  the  provirfona  of  Dent,  xxiii,  8— a  provision 
maintained  in  ftdl  foiw  br  tbe  ktsst  of  tbe  (Md>Tee- 
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tamont  rerormere  (Neb.  xiii,  1,  2,  23) — is  one  of  hostil- 
ity. See  Niildeke,  Die  >lwiiWiliii,  iilB,  (GMM.  tM4>,  p.  8. 

1.  But  whatever  tbe  cowuniortkn  oiifkavc  been, 
the  leault  wes  that  Imel  did  not  tiavene  Hoab,  but, 

turniiiii  to  the  ri;:ht,  pa-i'^-d  outside  the  mountains 
tlirrmgli  the  "  wiltU'mcss,"  by  the  ca*t  side  of  the  ttr- 
ritor>-  above  described  (Deut.  ii,  8;  Judg.  xi,  \x),  ami 
finally  took  up  a  poaitioo  in  the  oounliy  north  of  the 
Anion,  from  which  Moab  had  ao  lately  been  cjeeCed. 
lien-  tlie  licnl-iin.irters  of  the  nation  remaiitci!  for  n 
coiihiiltTalfle  tirnc  while  the  conniiest  of  liaahaii  was  Lak- 
iai;  (fit  It.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  vuit  of 
iialaam  took  plaeOb  The  whole  of  the  oountiy  eaat  of 
the  Jordan,  with  the  ezoepcioa  of  the  one  little  comer 

ociMtniocl  by  Moab,  was  ill  pos<»cssioii  of  tlic  invaders, 
ari4|  althoiii;))  at  the  |>i>rio<l  in  quesiioii  tlx.'  main  IxkIv 
hnil  <lo.scTiido<l  from  the  iip|>cr  level  to  the  plains  of 
Shittim,  the  Arboth-Moab,  in  the  Jwdan  valley,  yet  a 
great  nomber  mnit  hare  nnained  on  the  upper  level, 
and  the  towns  np  to  the  very  e<l|je  of  the  ravine  of  the 
Anmu  were  still  ocoii()ied  by  their  settlements  (Numb, 
xxi,  24 ;  Judg.  xi.  °2*'>).  It  was  a  situation  full  of  alarm 
for  a  nation  which  had  already  aoffered  ao  aeveraly.  In 
hia  extremity  the  MoaUdah  king,  Balak—whoae  Atber 
Zippor  wa''  (lotibileM'*  tbe  chieftain  who  had  lti«it  hialiih 
in  the  encounter  with  Sihon  (Numb,  xxi,  "Jtii — a])pealed 
to  the  Midianite?*  for  aid  (.Vimib. xxii,  2--1).  With  a 
metaphor  highly  appropriate  both  to  hit  mouth  and  tu 
the  ear  of  the  paattud  tribe  he  waa  addwlng,  he  ex- 
ddat  that  "this  people  will  lick  np  all  round  ahmit  us 
as  the  ox  tieketh  up  the  ftrrass  of  tlie  field.''  What  rela- 
tion existed  Ix-tween  ikloab  and  ^lidian  we  do  not  know, 
but  there  an  various  indications  that  it  was  a  closer  one 
than  would  ariw  mevdy  flroa  their  commea  descent 
from  Tcrah.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  {Targvm  P»eu- 
do-Jonalhnn  on  Nnmb.  xxit,  4)  is  that  up  to  this  time 
the  two  had  l)een  one  nation,  with  king^  taken  alti  r- 
nately  from  each,  and  that  lialak  was  a  Midianiie. 
This,  however,  is  in  contradictioa  to  the  statetnents 
of  (Senests  as  to  the  origin  of  each  people.  The  whole 
story  of  Balaam's  viMt  and  of  the  snbsequent  events,  both 
in  tbe  original  narnil'u  c  nf  N'uml)ers  aiid  in  tlu'  n  in.irk- 
able  statement  of  Jcphlhah — whoAe  wordn  as  addresstt^l 
to  Ammonites  must  be  accepted  as  literally  accurate — 
bears  out  the  inference  already  drown  from  the  earlier 
liistory  as  to  the  pacific  chararter  of  Moab. 

The  BCfinti!  of  thi'  whole  of  these  transactions  in  tlie 
"book  of  NumU  r^  familiar  as  we  arc  with  its  phrases, 
perhaps  hardly  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ex- 
tremity in  which  Balak  found  himself  in  hia  unexpeetcd 
encounter  with  the  new  nation  and  their  might>*  Divin- 
ity. We  may  realize  it  better  (an^l  I't  rtainty  with  grat- 
itude for  the  op(>ortunity)  if  wc  ron.*idcr  what  that  last 
dreailfiU  agony  was  iowhich  a  successor  of  Balak  was 
placed,  when,  all  hope  otcaeape  fat  himself  and  hia  peo- 
ple (King  cut  off,  the  nnhapinr  Meaha  immolated  hia 
own  son  on  the  wall  of  Kir-hara^otli ;  and  then  reraera- 
ber  that  Uolak  in  his  distress  actually  pn>|K>Re<l  the 
same  awful  sacrifice — "  his  first-born  for  his  transgres- 
Moo,  the  fruit  of  hia  body  for  the  sin  of  hia  aool"  (Mic. 
v1,7) — a  iaerifice  ftom  which  he  was  restrained  only  by 

the  wi*!',  tln>  almost  Christian  (Matt.  ix.  13;  xii,  T> 
counsels  uf  Balaam.  This  catastrophe  will  bo  noticed 
in  ita  proper  place. 

I'Ik-  connection  of  Moab  with  Midian,  and  the  coin> 
para;ivi  ly  imiffenalve chaneteraftbeflmner, are  shown 
in  tbe  narrative  of  the  events  which  follnwid  the  de- 
parture of  H  d  lain.  The  women  of  .Moab  are  indee<l 
Mid  (Numli.  X  w.  1  I  Xn  hive  commenced  the  idolatrous 
fornication  whidi  proved  so  dcitructive  to  larael,  but  it 
ia  plain  that  their  ahare  In  It  waa  Inrignifleant  com- 
pared with  that  of  Midian.  It  was  a  Midianitish  woman 
whose  «bamelp*8  act  brought  ilown  the  plapue  on  the 
camp,  the  Midianitish  women  were  especially  devoted 
to  dcetniction  by  Moaea  (xxv,  16-18;  xxxi,  iS),  and  it 
iVM  npoD  llidian  thai  the  nogeanoe  waa  takMk  Kx- 
captlntba 


named  in  the  whole  transaction.  The  latest  date  at 
which  the  two  names  appear  in  conjunction  is  found  in 
tbe  notice  of  the  defeat  of  Hidian  "  io  tbe  field  of  Moab' 
by  the  Bdomitiah  king  Hadad  bcn-Bedad,  which  ee- 
cum  d  live  generations  before  the  c^tablishmeut  of  tike 
nioiiarcby  of  Israel  ((ien.  xxx\'i,  35;  1  Chron.  i,  40). 
Hy  the  Jewish  interpreters — e.  g.  .Silomon  Jarchi  in  bis 
oommentaiy  on  tbe  paatage— titit  ia  treated  aa  implying^ 
not  alliance,  bat  war  between  Hoab  and  Ifidiao  (camp. 

1  Chrnii.  iv.  -'-M. 

It  is  reinarkalile  that  Mosi-tt  hbonld  have  taken  his 
view  of  tbe  l'rt>!nisc<l  Land  from  a  Moabitish  sanctuar}', 
and  been  buried  in  the  land  of  Moab.  It  ia  mgular, 
too,  that  hta  i«alinf-pboe  ia  narind  in  the  Hriirew  i«c> 
onls  only  by  its  proximity  to  the  sanctnarv  of  ibr>t  deity 
to  whom  in  hi«  lifetime  he  had  Un-n  such  an  enemy. 
He  lies  in  a  ravine  in  tite  land  of  Moab,  facing  Belb* 
Poor,  i.  e.  the  abode  of  Uaal-Peor  (Dent,  xxsiv,  6). 

S.  After  tbe  oooqoeet  ofOanaaatherdatioBsof  Moab 

with  Israel  were  of  a  mixe<l  character.  With  the  tribe 
of  Ik-njamin,  whojvi;'  ]K>ss<'!-ioiis  at  their  eastern  end  were 
separated  fnim  iIioh*'  dt  Moab  only  by  the  Jurdan,  tiny 
had  at  Icaat  one  aevere  struggle,  in  union  with  their 
Idadied  the  Ammnilia^  Mid  dao^  Ibr  this  time  edy, 
the  wild  Amalekites  from  the  south  (Judg.  iii,  \!t-9fy 
Tlie  Ah>abiiiHli  king,  Eplon,  actually  ruled  and  reedred 
trilmtj'  in  .lericlio  fur  eighteen  years,  but  at  tbe  end 
that  time  he  was  killed  by  tbe  Uenjamitish  hero  thud, 
and  tbe  retnm  of  the  Moabiteo  bei^  intercepted  U  the 
fords,  a  large  number  were  slaughtered,  and  a  stop  put 
to  such  incuptionN  on  their  i>art  for  the  future.  A  traeo 
of  this  invasion  is  visiMc  in  tbe  name  of  Cbephar-ha- 
Ammonai,  the  "  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites,'^  one  of  the 
Benjaniltiilh  town;  and  another  is  poasibly  preserved 
even  to  the  present  day  in  the  name  of  Mukhmasi,  the 
mixiern  representative  of  Michma^h,  which  is  by  some 
s<-holar9  believed  to  liave  received  its  name  fnmi  Che- 
mosh,  the  Moabitisb  deity.  The  feud  continued  with 
true  Oriental  pertinactty  to  the  time  of  SauL  Of  his 
slaughter  of  the  Ammonites  we  have  full  details  in  1 
Sam.  xi,  and  amnn^  his  other  conquests  Hoab  is  espe- 
cially mentioneil  (  1  Sum.  xiv,  17  I.  There  is  nni.  how- 
ever, OS  wc  should  expect,  any  record  of  it  during  Ish- 
boAheth's  residence  at  Mahanaim,  on  the  eaat  of  Jordan. 

But  while  such  wm  Ihdr  relations  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  the  st^iry  of  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand,  testifies 
to  the  existence  of  a  friendly  intereours*?  lietween  Mi>sb 
and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah.  Jewish 
tradition  {Targum  Jonathan  on  Ruth  i,  4)  ascribes  the 
death  of  Bfahlon  and  Chilion  to  punishment  for  having 
broken  the  commandment  of  Deut.  xxiii,  8,  but  no  trooe 
of  any  feeling  of  the  kind  is  vi-ihlc  in  the  book  of  Rnth 
itself— which  not  only  seem.-*  to  imply  a  considerable  in* 
teRMMUie, between  the  two  nations,  but  also  a  complete 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  precept  in  qneation,  which 
was  broken  in  the  most  tlainant  manner  when  Rnth 

became  tbe  wife  of  Boa/.  IW  his  <les.-i  nl  fn'm  Huih. 
David  may  be  said  to  have  had  Moabitisb  bloHl  in  his 
veins.  The  relationship  was  sufficient,  especially  when 
combined  with  the  blood-fead  between  Moab  and  Ben* 
jamin,  already  alluded  to,  to  warrant  bis  visiting  the 
land  of  his  ancestre-vs,  and  cummiitin:,'  hi-^  p.-irr  iiti  to  the 
protection  of  the  kitig  uf  Moab,  when  hanl  pres-«etl  by 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxi'ii,  3, 4).  But  liei«  aU  firiendly  relatioa 
atcma  foravar.  The  next  tine  the  nana  k  meBtioiNd 
la  in  the  aoooont  of  DavidV  war,  at  leaat  twenty  yean 

after  tbe  last-mcntionod  event  i'2  S,in>.  viii.  '2:  I  Chron. 
xvtii,  'i ).  The  at>rupt  manner  in  which  this  war  is  in- 
trtHluced  into  the  history  is  no  less  remaritaUafhaa  tiN 
brief  and  paaoing  tenna'in  wUeh  ita  honara  wa  neari> 
ed.  The  aoooont  oorapiea  bnt  a  ffw  wards  in  ckhtf 
Samuel  or  ('hmniclc*,  and  yet  it  mti'^i  have  beeoftr  At 
time  little  short  of  a  virtual  extirpaliim  of  the  aatioiL 
Two  thirds  of  the  people  were  put  to  death,  while  then* 
mainder  beeame  tmndoNnt  and  were  oabjected  to  a  reg* 
alar  tribute.  An  incident  of  tbb  war  is  piobid>ly  r» 
eonM  in  t  flMkuiiitSllbind  1  ChrantzitSl  Tha 
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ipoiLt  taken  from  the  M<j«bitl<«h  citin  and  Mnctuarieit 
Wi-nt  ti>  swiW  the  treasure  acnuired  from  the  enemies  of 
JfeboTab,  ■mbich  David  was  >mawing  for  the  future 
Tenple  (2  Smb.  rUi,  11,  lt{  1  Cbnm.  xviii,  liy.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  prophecy  of  Dalaam  had 
been  fultilli'd— "  Out  uf  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall 
hax'e  d»miniiin,  ami  ^hall  dcHtniy  him  that  rcmaintth 
of  Ar,"  that  is  of  Moab.  So  ^gaai  a  vengeance  can 
onlf  bam  bean  owaioiwrt  by  woie  act  of  perfldjr  or  in- 
sult, like  that  which  brought  down  a  similar  treatment 
on  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x\  But  as  to  any  such  act 
the  narrative  is  alisolutely  oilcnt.  It  ha>  Ix  en  cooject- 
omi  tluit  the  king  of  M<»ab  betrayed  the  trust  which 
David  reposed  in  him,  and  either  himself  killed  Jesse 
and  bit  wife,  or  snrrendoed  them  to  SauL  But  this, 
fthoogh  not  improltable,  is  nathing  more  than  conjecture. 

It  must  Ix'i  ii  a  rniisiderable  time  Ix-fore  M<>fll> 
recovered  from  so  severe  a  bluw.  Of  this  we  have  evi- 
daaaa  in  tbe  fret  of  its  not  bein^c  oMotioned  in  the 
account  of  the  campaign  in  which  the  Ammonitca  were 
subduetl,  when  it  is  not  probable  they  would  have  re- 
frained from  Bv.i>tiiit:  ilicir  ri'Ia(i\  i  .i  liad  thry  been  in  a 
condition  to  do  m).  Thruiighuut  the  reign  of  SokMKn 
they  no  doubt  shared  in  the  universal  peace  wUeb  HU>- 
nooded  Israel;  and  the  on^  mentiOB  of  the  name  oc- 
curs in  the  statement  that  than  mmm  litMliitM  amonf; 
the  foreii^ii  women  in  the  royal  harem,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  that  tlie  Moabitish  worship  was  loterat<.'d, 
or  perha|ifi  encouraged  (1  Kings  xi,  1, 7, 88).  The  hi(;h 
place  for  QwrniHh.  ''tba  abonuaalian  of  Moab^"  wh 
eonsecmted  *  on  the  nMMnt  fiusini;  JcraMkn,**  whm  it 

ri'inaiiK  (i  till  its  "defiletnciii"  l>y  .lotiiah  (t  Kinfl  sodii, 
13^  nearly  fu<ir  centuries  aftcrwanla. 

S.  At  tiie  diamptton  of  the  kingdom,  Moab  aeena  to 
hare  Ulen  to  the  northom  reafan,  pvobably  for  the  MRne 
leaaoB  that  ha*  been  afavadr  rnnmed  in  the  ease  of 

Eicl  'ii  anil  Khii'l  — thnt  ttic  t'lril^  <>{  .lordan  lay  within 
the  lerriior)'  of  Ikiijatnin,  who  for  some  time  after  the 
aepantion  dang  to  its  andenk  ally,  the  houne  of  Ephra- 
fm.  But,  be  this  it  nn^,  al  the  death  of  Ahab^ 
eichty  yean  later,  w«  find  Moab  paying  hfm  the  mat- 
niKii-  triljiite,  ap{)arently  annual,  of  liXl.fKM)  ramx,  nnil 
tli«  same  number  of  wethers  with  their  tieecea;  an 
■BMHUtt  which  testiti<>d  at  once  to  the  severity  of  the 
tnoa  innwaad  by  laoMli  and  la  tha  nauikaiila  Tigar 
of  dtafarter  and  wealth  of  natord  vaaoareea  which  eoold 


eiiaMt'  n  little  coiintni-  t.i  raiv'  yi  nr  liy  yrar  thit  <-nor- 
nioti.4  im|Kist,  and  at  the  same  time  supixirl  its  own  (ioi>- 
plc  in  pniapvf^and  affluence.  This  affluence  is  shown 
hgr  tlM  tiaaHna  which  they  laft  on  the  field  of  Bera- 
^oth  (S  Chrmi.  xx,  25),  no  le«  than  by  the  general 
condition  of  the  rountrj',  indicated  in  ibo  nnrrativc  of 
Jonun's  invasion;  ami  in  the  pa-'t^tnge^  of  I.naiah  and 
Jawmiah  wliidi  are  dted  further  on  in  this  aitWa^  It 
ii  not  eutpriaiag  that  the  Moobiteo  should  bsva  aaiaed 
tfw  moment  of  Ahab'a  death  to  throw  ofTao  bunlenaonie 

a  \-ike-.  hut  it  it  surpriablg  that,  nutwith'-tanilint;  Mich 
a  Mrain  on  their  ttsoufCtS,  they  were  ready  to  incur  the 
ri>!v  and  expeuee  of  a  war  with  a  state  in  every  respect 


far  thck  aaperior.  Their  first  iteft  after  aweaing  their 
indefMndenee,  waa  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  in 

company  with  their  kindred  the  Ainnn'iiito}».  and.  as 
it^m-H  proltable,  the  Mehtuum,a  roving  scmi-lukmiitiMh 
people  from  the  mountaina  in  th>  ionth  eaat of  Mestine 
(2  Ctirofb  XX).  The  amy  waa  a  hoga,  hacamganaons 
horde  of  fll  aMorted  elementa.  The  mate  ehoien  Ibr 

'lip  inraawn  was  mund  the  i>oiithrni  end  of  the  I>oad 
}H-a,  thence  aking  the  beach,  ami  l)y  the  \>ai<»  of  Kn-(reili 
to  the  level  of  the  upper  cotnury.  But  the  cxpe<lition 
contained  within  itself  the  elementa  of  iu  own  deatnio> 
tifln.  Before  they  reached  the  enemy  Asaenslona  arose 
betw-en  the  heathen  stran>;en<  and  the  children  of  \j,t ; 
dintnii^t  followed,  and  finally  jtanic;  and  w  hen  the  army 
of  Jehoshaphat  came  in  sight  of  them  tin  y  fomul  that 
tbcy  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  extenaination 
of  one  half  the  Iwge  host  by  the  other  half,  and  to  eeiie 
thaawaWwinbeofarwfciehwtJaftaBthafiiid.  Dia- 


astmus  as  was  this  proceeding,  that  which  followed  it 
was  even  ^till  nmrv  so.  As  a  natural  constNjuence  of 
the  late  events,  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom  uuited  iu  an 
attack  on  Moah.  Forreaiona  wliiehaNnotataled,but 
one  of  which  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  was  t<>  avoid 
the  paasasre  of  the  savage  Kdoniite^  through  Juilah,  the 
thri'<'  coiiii'ilorate  arniitT>  approacln  d,  not,  as  usual,  by 
the  north,  but  round  the  southern  cud  of  the  Dead  8e% 
thnngh  the  parched  valleys  of  Upper  luhMn.  Aa  tha 
host  came  near,  the  king  of  Moab,  doubtlnoi  the  Mime 
Mesha  who  threw  olTthe  yoke  of  Ahab,  ah»endik«l  the 
whole  of  hi.*  [wople,  fniui  the  y<iinip'>>i  w  lio  were  of  age 
to  bear  the  sword-giitlle  ^'2  Kings  iii,  21j,  on  the  boun- 
dary of  his  terriUny,  probably  on  the  outer  slopes  of  tha 
line  of  hills  which  encircles  the  lower  portion  of  Moab^ 
overlooking  the  waste  which  extended  below  them  to- 
wards the  cast  (corop.  Numb.  x.\i.  11  "toward*  the 
sun-rising").  Here  they  remained  all  night  on  the 
watch.  With  the  approach  of  morning  the  sun  rose 
suddenly  above  the  horizon  of  the  rtdling  plain,  and  as 
bis  level  beams  bunt  through  the  nightimists  they  re> 
yealed  no  nia^wH's  of  the  enemy,  tmt  xhonc  with  a  blood- 
red  glare  on  a  multitude  of  |KHds  in  the  bed  uf  the 
wady  at  their  feet.  They  did  not  know  tliat  these 
pools  had  been  sunk  during  the  night  by  the  order  of 
a  mighty  prophet  who  was  with  the  host  of  Israel, 
u!ul  that  iliey  liail  been  lilNd  by  the  suddcn  flow  of 
water  rushing  from  the  dii^tant  highlands  of  £dom.  To 
them  the  conclusion  was  iucvitsble :  the  army  had,  like 
tbeir  own  on  the  late  oocaaion,  fidlen  out  in  the  night; 
these  red  pools  were  the  blood  of  the  slun ;  those  who 
were  nut  kilN  J  iiad  l!ed,  and  noihint;  H'unl  U'tween 
them  and  the  [lillage  of  the  camp.  The  cry  of  "Moab 
to  the  spoil !"  was  raised.  Down  the  ala|Ma  they  rasbed 
in  headlong  disorder.  But  not,  as  they  expected,  to 
empty  tents;  they  found  an  enemy  ready  prejwired  to 
rcni)  till'  n  -lilt  <>f  hi>  iii).'i  nious  ^tratniri  m.  Thi  n  mc- 
currcii  one  ol  thos*;  scenes  of  carnage  w  hich  can  happen 
but  once  or  twice  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  Tha 
Moabitcs  fled  back  in  eoofmion,  followed  and  cut  dowa 
at  erery  step  by  theb  enemiea.  Far  inwards  did  tha 
|iursuit  rcai  h.  nnion^'  tlu-  cities  andlhnBaaiid  orchards 
of  that  rii'h  di.strict ;  nur  when  the  slaughter  was  over 
was  the  horrid  work  of  destruction  done.  The  towns, 
both  fwttfiod  and  wxfortitteU,  ware  denwiiahed,  and  tha 
rtanea  atrrwed  over  tha  endUly-tilled  Mda.  Tha 
fountains  of  water,  the  life  of  an  Kn^tcrn  land,  were 
choked,  and  all  timber  of  any  si^e  or  gooduc»s  felled. 
Nowhere  else  do  we  brar  of  such  sweeping  desolation ; 
tha  vaqr  baaom  of  deitnictiun  passed  over  the  land.  At 
last  the  alruggie  coUeetcd  itadf  at  KiF>hameth,  appar^ 

ently  a  ncwly-con5truet(tl  fortrrstx.  "  tiii  h.  if  ihe  nuKleni 
Kerak-  au<l  then'  is  every  pn>baljiliiy  tlint  they  arc 
identical— may  well  have  resisted  all  the  eftorls  of  the 
allied  kings  in  its  Mtive  impregnability.  Here  Mesha 
tnok  refhge  with  his  fimiily  and  with  tlie  remnants  of 

army.  The  lieitrht-*  arotnul.  by  wliirh  the  town  is 
entiri'ly  commanded,  were  covered  \siiii  ^lingers,  who — 
ann«l  partly  with  the  ancient  weapon  of  David  and  of 
the  Beiflamitea,  partly  perhaps  with  the  newly-invented 
machines  shortly  to  be  famous  In  Jeroialem  (t  Chron. 
xwi.  I  ■)  1  —  ilischarged  their  volleys  of  stones  on  the 
town.  At  length  the  annoyance  ttiuld  be  \>«nw  no 
longer.  Then  Mesha,  collecting  round  him  a  t  irlum 
hope  of  70O  of  his  best  warriors,  made  a  desperate  sally, 
with  the  intention  of  eniting  his  way  thnrngh  to  hia 

siK'cinl  fiw.  the  kinir  of  Kdotti.  Hut  the  eiienty  were 
t4Mi  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  (iri\  en  Imek.  And  then 
came  a  fitting  crown  to  a  trage<ly  already  sj)  terrible. 
An  awful  spectacle  amaaed  and  horrified  the  besiegers. 
The  kkig  and  hia  eMest  aoOf  tha  bdr  to  the  throne, 
mountetl  the  wall,  and,  in  tht  aigitt  of  the  th(ms.nn<l9 
who  covered  the  sides  of  that  vast  amidiilheatre,  the 
father  killed  and  hunted  his  child  a>  a  pnipiiiatory  sac- 
rifice to  the  cruel  gods  of  hts  cuuuuy.  it  was  the  same 
drendfid  act  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Balak  had  been 
ao  naaly  tei^tad  in  lib  astnmi^.  Bat  tba  dangaii 
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thoii^jh  perhaps  not  really  greater  than  hia,  vru  more 
irnmini  lit  :  niiii  Meslin  had  no  oiio  like  Halaani  at  haiiil 
to  coauMl  itaticnor  ami  siibtni!i.«i>iii  to  a  niighlier  Puwer 
tlun  Cbemonh  or  liaal-I  Vor.    Sec  Mk;siia. 

Hitherto,  though  able  and  iea4y  to  flght  when  neces- 
sary, the  Moabitea  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  iiK^'uih' 
people-  jH'rhaps  as  sufjjieMtetl  elsewhere,  the  Ammon- 
ites were  the  warriara  of  the  nation  of  Lot.  Uui  thU 
diMUter  aoems  to  have  altered  their  diapoaition,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time.  Shortly  after  thew  event*  we  bear  of 
"band*"— that  ia,  pillafrng,  marauding  paitiea— of  the 
Moabites  makiii);  their  iiK'ur'i'Uis  into  I^rnl•l  in  the 
•priug,  aa  if  to  spoil  the  early  com  before  it  was  tit  to 
cm  (S  Kiaga  ziii,  20).  >Vith  IMom  there  moat  hare 
been  many  a  oonteat.  One  of  tbeae  marlted  by  savage 
vengeanoe— recalling  in  some  degree  tlie  tragedy  of 
Kir-hara«  fh  —  is  alhidi  i!  to  \:y  Aiims  i  ii,  \  '\  where  a 
kiiij;  of  Ivl  im  seems  to  liave  lieeii  kilU  il  aiul  Imnietl  by 
Moab.  I  hn  may  have  l>een  one  of  the  im  idciita  of  the 
batUe  of  ivir-luuvwth  ilaeif,  oociurriiig  perbaiia  after  the 
Edhmtitea  had*paited  fknm  lanel,  and  ivan  oraftaken 

on  their  road  home  by  the  fiirionH  king  of  Moab  ((ic!»e- 
niiia,  Jrtoiti,  i,  5<>1);  or,  acr-irdiiii;  to  tlie  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Jerome,  on  Ahmmi  ii,  1  i.  it  wa.s  a  veiij^'ance  sliU 
oioie  lavage  became  more  protracted,  aud  lasting  even 
bejrond  the  death  of  tlia  kii^,  wboaa  nonniB  were  ton 

ftom  his  tomb,  and  thuo  ronwimed. 

In  the  '•  Burden  of  Moab"  pronounced  by  Iftaiah  fch. 
XV,  xvi)  we  poMCM  a  dooutm  nt  lull  of  inii-ri -tin:,'  <lr- 
taila  aa  to  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  ibu 
death  of  Ahai,  liing  of  Judah,  RU.  726.  More  than  a 
.century  %nd  n  half  had  eUpscd  since  the  great  calamity, 
to  which  we  have  just  refi-rreil.  In  that  interval  Moab 
has  re;;aini'il  Jill.  .niil  iii.>ri'  than  all,  of  his  foriiit  r  jiros- 
pcrity,  aiiti  ha*  bersidi>  fxtende<l  himM-lf  over  the  dL*- 
triet  which  he  originally  occupinl  in  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  and  which  waa  left  vacant  when  the  removal  of 
Reuboi  to  Aiw}-ria,  which  had  been  begun  by  l*ul  in  liC. 
770,  wan  completed  by  Ti^ilath-pilL-H^^r  jiIh  ut  the  year 
740  (I  Chron.  v,  25,  26).  This  passage  of  i»aiah  cannot 
be  ooondered  apait  from  that  of  Jereniah,  ch.  xlvitl. 
The  latter  waa  pronoiHioed  man  than  a  oentuiy  later, 
aboat  the  year  B.C.  000,  ten  or  twelve  vean  befim  the 

inva^i  in  rif  Nebticbadni'zzar,  by  whicli  JeniHnlcni  was 
destroyed.  In  many  rcaf>eol!«  it  i-t  identical  with  that 
of  Isaiah,  and  l)oth  are  believed  by  the  beat  modem 
aeholam,  on  aooonnt  of  the  archaisms  and  other  pecaltar> 
idea  of  language  which  ther  contain,  to  be  adopted 
from  a  common  douroe  ihi-  wnrk  of  wime  much  more 
ancient  prophets  li^aiah  endn  hi.t  denunciation  by  a 
prediction —in  hit  own  »<ir«ls— that  within  three  years 
Moab  should  be  greatly  risdiioed.  This  was  pn>bably 
with  a  view  to  Shalmaneser,  who  deatwyd  Samaria, 
and  no  doubt  overran  tlie  other  side  of  the  Jordan  in 
lie.  7J.">,  anil  again  in  7"23  (2  Kin^;^  xvii,  3;  xviii.  9). 
The  only  event  of  which  wc  have  a  record  t  >  whicli  it 
woldd  Dcem  powiblo  that  the  poitaage,  aa  originally  uv- 
tared  by  the  older  pnplicc,  applied,  is  the  above  invap^ 
aion  of  I'ul,  who,  in  commencing  the  deportation  of 
Reuben,  very  pnibibly  at  the  name  time  mole.Hted  Moab. 
Thi'  tlilli  iiliv  iif -1  m;iiiy  of  tile  towns  of  KeulM'u  Ik  iiii,' 
ineiitioui-d  as  at  that  early  "lay  already  in  the  |H»s.sf»- 
of  Moab  may  i)erbapi«  be  explaincHl  by  rcmcmlHjr- 
iag  that  the  idolatiy  of  the  neighboring  nationa  and 
thererore  of  Moab— had  been  adopted  by  the  tranWor- 
daiiit-  tri't  •«  for  .«4>me  time  pn'viou«ly  to  the  tinal  lU  jHir- 
tatioa  by  Tiglalii-piletM;r  (mc  I  1  bron.  v,  'lb),  and  that 
many  of  the  sanctuaries  were  probably,  even  at  the  date 
of  the  original  delivery  of  the  denunciation,  in  the  hands 
of  the  priceta  of  Chemoah  and  liileooa.  If,  aa  Ewald 
(<9fael.  iii,  66B)  with  much  | in >babi]i^  infers,  the  Mo- 
abites,  no  iasa  than  the  .\miaonite% ware  iwder  the  pro- 
tection of  tha  powerful  Uzziah  (2  Chion.  xxvl,  8),  then 
tiie  obaeora  cxprBflsiona  of  the  andant  aaar  aa  given  in 
IsiL  xvi,  1-5,  referring  to  a  tribate  of  lambs  (comp.  "2 
Kings  iii.  4")  ■■••uf  fMm  the  wild  )..istiiri  -Lrrou!ids  ><outh 
of  Moab  to  Ziun,  and  to  proiccUuu  and  rtdief  from  op- 


pression aibrded  by  the  thnoe  of  David  to  the  fugitive* 

and  otitfa.«ts  nf  Moab,  acfiuire  an  intrllit;ili!<-  si-um.-.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jeremiah  d<i>cribea 
may  have  been  indicted  in  any  one  of  the  nunieroua 
visitations  flNNB  the  Anqrrian  (umj,  under  which  theae 
luihappyaamtriaaaMflbred  attliepniodof  hb  pruphecy 
in  rapid  snceeHiaiL 

But  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  dates  referred  t<>  in 
these  several  denunciations  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  interest  or  the  value  of  the  aliosiens  tbejr  contain  to 
the  condition  of  Moab.  Thejr  bear  the  evidnit  stamp 
of  portraiture  by  nrti-tx  who  knew  tlicir  sulijtci  thor- 
oughly. The  nation  appears  in  them  as  bi^li-!>piriled, 
wealthy,  populous,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  civil- 
ized, enjoying  a  wide  reputation  and  popularity.  With 
a  metaph«r  which  well  eacpresies  at  once  the  pastoral 
wealth  of  the  ctiuiitn'  and  its  ctimmandiiif:.  Mlun'st  re- 
jjal  iM>}iilion,  but  w  lii<  h  cannot  be  ct»nv«  yi-d  in  a  traits- 
latton,  Moab  is  dcpicti-^l  the  strung  »«.-eptre  (1^  xvi^ 
6;  Jer.  xlviii,  29],  Ute  beaul^ul  siaff,  whose  frsctoi* 
wtU be  bewailed  Iqr  all abont  him, andlqr aU  who kaov 
him.  In  his  cities  we  discern  a  "  great  multitude"  of 
people  living  in  "glory,"  and  in  the  enjoyment  uf  great 
"treasure,"  cwwding  the  public  mptan-*,  the  bott^eUips, 
and  (he  ascents  aud  descents  of  the  numeruos  high 
places  and  sanctuaries  where  the  "  priests  and  princes* 
of  Cbemosh  or  Baal-Paor  miniatcr  to  the  anxioos  dev«H 
tees.  Outside  the  town  lie  the  'plentifU  flelds,"  lux- 
uriant as  the  renowned  C'arniel — the  vineyard",  and  gar- 
dens of  "summer  fruits" — the  harvest  u  in  course  of 
reaping,  and  the  "haj  is  atond  in  it»  abuinUuce,"  the 
vineyards  and  the  presses  are  crowded  with  peasant^ 
gathering  and  treading  the  grapes,  the  land  mounds 
with  the  clamor  of  the  vintagers.  These  eharai  tt  ri>ti«"« 
contrast  very  favurably  with  any  traits  recorded  of 
Ammon,  Edom,  Midian,  .\malek,  the  Philistines,  er  the 
Cauaanitiah  tribesi  .tViid  since  the  descriptions  we  are 
considering  arc  adopted  by  certainly  two,  and  probably 
three  |iropheti*— Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  aud  i1h  <i1  1.  r  -i  .:r- 
extending  over  a  pcrioil  uf  nearly  'JIKI  year^  wc  may 
aafely  conclude  that  they  are  not  merely  tempomy 
drcumstances,  but  wcra  tint  andnring  chainctariatics  of 
the  people.  In  this  ease  tbeie  can  be  no  doubt  that 
amnui;  (he  pastoral  jieople  of  Syria.  Moab  stootl  next  to 
Israel  in  ail  matters  of  material  wealth  and  civilization. 

li  is  very  interesting  to  remark  the  feeling  which  act* 
nates  the  (Mopbets  in  ttaeae  denunciations  of  a  peopla 
who,  though  the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  were  the  l>leod> 
relations  uf  I>.rni  I.  Half  the  allusious  of  Is.iiah  and  Jer- 
emiah in  the  jkns.s,t(,'es  referred  to  iruist  fon-ver  remain 
olHcure.  We  shall  never  know  who  the  ''lords  of  the 
heathen"  were  who,  in  that  terriUe  night,  laid  waste 
and  bnqgbt  to  silenea  the  piwpentta  Ar-Mcab  and  Kil^ 
Moab;  nor  the  occasion  of  that  flight  over  the  .\nioi^ 
when  the  Moabitish  women  were  huddled  toKfihcr  at 
the  ford,  like  a  tlock  of  youiij?  birds,  pressing  i"  cr.-vs  to 
the  safe  side  uf  the  stream — when  the  dwellers  iu  Aroer 
stood  bf  the  aide  of  the  high-road  which  passed  thdr 
town,  and  eagerly  questioning  the  fugitives  as  th^ 
hurried  up. "  What  is  done  received  bat  otte  answer 
from  all  alike — ''All  is  lost  I  Moab  is  cunfounded  and 
broken  down !"  Many  expreitsions  abto^  aucb  as  the 
"  weeping  of  Jazcr,"  the  "  heifer  of  three  yean  otd,"  the 
"shadow  of  Ucabbon,"  tha  **liana,"  mMt  nnmn  oIk 
scure.  But  nothing  can  ebscnra  or  render  obsolete  the 
tune  of  t'  liileriH'ss  and  affection  which  makes  itself  feU 
iu  a  huinlre<l  e\prt«siona  throughout  these  jin-i-ious  iloc- 
umenis.  .\rdently  as  the  propl»et  hm^  for  the  liestruc- 
tion  of  the  enemy  of  has  country  and  of  Jehovah^  and 
oamesity  as  be  corsea  the  man  "thatdoeth  the  wollcof 
.ielmvah  di ■  eitiully.  that  ke€|>eth  l>n»  k  lli^  sword  from 
blood."  yet  he  is  i  ou^trainetl  to  bcniuan  and  lameia 
such  dreadfid  calamiiii  h  to  a  people  so  near  him  both  in 
blood  and  locality.  His  heart  mounia— it  aounda  liha 
pipea— Ibr  the  men  of  Kir-facfcs;  bis  heart  cries  out,  it 

Sounds  like  a  tinr,.  f<<r  Moab.  laaiak  iei'ur>^  to  tl.r  snl»- 
ject  io  auulhcc  passage  of  cxUloldinary  force,  aiul  of 
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■  ebaracter  than  hthn,  viz.  xxv,  10-12.  Here  the 
MCtemioation,  the  iiitcr  annihiUtioii  of  Moab  is  con- 
templated by  the  pr>i|ili('t  with  triumph,  as  one  i>r  the 
first  results  of  iht;  ri'-<>i.ilili-hini  nl  i  I'.Ii  li.ivah  llll^^•lunt 
Zion:  "In  this  mountain  tihall  t)iL>  hoixl  of  Jihovnh 
rat«  and  Motb  aball  be  tnddcn  down  under  him,  oven 
•a  fltnw— the  atnw  of  his  own  thiMbing>floon  t  Mad* 
menah — ta  trodden  down  for  the  dttn^MII.  And  he 
shall  spreail  fiTth  his  haiul^  in  \]\v  iniiNl  I'f  tlum — 
namely,  rtf  the  .M  mliitea — as  one  that  Bwiinmoth  spread- 
eth  ftirth  hi.'«  hands  to  awim,  buffet  following  bullet, 
right  aod  left,  with  terrible  rapidity,  aa  the  atrung  •wim- 
mer  urgea  his  way  forward ;  and  he  ahall  brin;;  down 
thfir  pridf  to;;pther  with  the  sp^iils  of  ttirir  li.m  If.  An<l 
the  fortrej«s  <>l  Misgab — thy  walls  whaU  lie  bring  down, 
llQr  low,  ami  bring  to  the  ground,  to  the  duat."  If,  ac> 
eoniinfr  to  the  cuatom  of  interpreteia,  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  (xzir)  are  nndentmd  aa  referring  to 
the  dcstmction  of  Babylon,  then  thi<  sudden  burst  of 
{ndi|»nation  towards  Moab  is  e.xlrL'inely  puzzling.  But, 
if  the  [laasage  is  examined  witli  that  view,  it  will  per- 
ha|w  be  found  to  contatu  aome  cxpre«Hoaa  which  aug- 
geat  the  poanbility  oTMoebhavhigbeen  at  leaat  within 
the  km  iif  the  prophet,  even  though  not  In  the  for©» 
^oiiiLil  ol  his  vision,  during  a  great  part  of  the  |i»<k<*a^ 
The  Hebrew  words  reiukTed  '•city"  in  xxv, 2 — two  en- 
tirely diatinct  tenna — are  positively,  with  a  alight  vari- 
•tion,  the  namaa  ef  the  two  chtfT  Moahitlah  atnoghdda, 
the  same  which  are  mentkNMd  in  xv,  1,  and  one  of 
which  is  in  the  Pentateuch  a  aynnnyrae  for  the  entire 
nation  of  Moab.  In  tbi-<  li^bl  vi-r.  i  may  'h'  reail  as 
foUciMTs :  "  For  thou  hast  made  of  Ar  a  heap ;  of  Kir  the 
defenoed  a  ruin ;  a  |>alace  of  atrangMta  no  longer  is  Ar, 
it  ahall  never  be  rebuilt."  The  same  words  are  found 
in  ver.  10  and,  12  of  the  preceding  chapter,  in  company 
with  -  hu'tnih  (  A.  Vers.  "  Streets"  I.  ii  li  we  know  from 
Numb,  xxii,  3<J  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  Monbite 
town.  See  Kiii.iATfi-HCXOTH.  A  distinct  echo  of  them 
is  again  beant  in  xsr,  8»  4}  and,  fliially,  in  xxvi,  1, 6 
there  ae^ma  tnbe  yet  another  ref^nee  to  the  aame  two 

t<i«  11-.  ;ii  i|  liriii;:  in  w  f(irr(-  frum  llie  di  innii  intinn  widt  h 
clo^\s  thf  pr»-i*fdiiig  chapter:  •'.Moab  sliall  lie  brought 
down,  th«  fortn'M  and  the  walL<  of  Mi-<gal)  shall  l>e  bid 
k>w ;  but  in  the  land  of  Judah  this  aong  shall  be  aang, 
*€hir  Ar,  mrr  city,  is  Strang: . .  .  Trust  in  the  Lord  Je- 
hf  vah,  who  bringoth  down  those  that  d-.vi  11  on  lii;;ti : 
the  lofty  Kir,  he  Uyeth  it  low,'"  etc.  It  is  |wrh8|xH  an 
additional  oorroboraiion  of  this  view  to  notice  thai  the 
lemarltahhi  expreaaioDS  in  xxiv,  17,  '^Fcar,  and  the  (  it. 
and  the  mm,"  etc,  aetaally  oceor  in  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
43^.  ill  his  dftiuni  iaiion  of  Moah.  cndKildc d  in  the  olil 
pruydiecies  out  of  which,  like  Ifa.  xv.  xvi.  this  paKsnge 
ia  compiled,  and  the  rest  of  which  hail  certainly,  as  orig- 
inally utteied,  a  direct  and  even  exclusive  reference  to 
Uaab. 

Between  the  time  of  Isaiah's  Hennnciation  and  the 
deatmction  of  Jerusalem  we  have  hardly  a  reference  to 
Moab.  Z<  (diajiiah,  writing  in  the  n  iirn  o|  .Ii.si.ib.  re- 
fcoaches  them  (ii,  8-10)  for  their  taunts  against  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  bat  no  lela  «t  heetility  are  icooided 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  From  one  paMBge 
in  .leremiah  (xxv, 'J-11),  deliverer!  in  the  foiirth  year 
of  Jehoiakim.  just  Ix  fore  the  tir.'t  oppcariince  of  Nt  iiu- 
chadncuar,  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
pnphec  tluit  (be  natioiM  eninanding  Imel— and  Moab 
•moni;  the  rest — ^were  on  the  eve  of  devastation  by  the 
Chatdipsns,  and  of  a  captivity  for  seventy  yean  (see  ver. 
11},  fn>m  which,  however,  they  shoidd  eventually  be 
restored  to  their  own  countrj*  (ver.  I'i,  ami  xlviii,  47). 
From  aiwither  record  of  the  events  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, or  of  one  just  subaet|uewt  Kings  xxiv,  3^  it 
wonld  api)ear,  howerer.  that  Moab  made  tenna  with  the 
rhal'Leaiis.  .md  for  n  lime  acted  in  OOnoert  with  them 
in  haraMiin^  ami  plumlering  the  kingdom  of  Jehoiakim. 

Fenr  or  hvc  yram  Inter,  in  the  first  year  of  Zedekiah 
(Jcr.  znii,  1>,  these  hoatiliiica  moat  have  ceased,  for 
I  a  regular  iateicoiine  between  Moab  and 


the  court  at  Jemsalem  (ver.  3),  possibly,  as  Buntan  ing>* 

geata  (Jitbelwerk^  J'ropk^tn,  p.  negotiating  a  com- 
binwl  resistance  to  the  common  enemy.  The  Immt  of 
the  stiinn  mu.'«t  have  fallen  on  .'u.ljib  ami  .b-ni.sali-m. 
I'he  neighboruig  nations,  including  Moab,  when  the 
danger  actually  arrived,  prol)ahly  adopted  the  advice 
of  Jereniali  (xxvii,  11),  and  Ihua  escaped,  though  not 
without  much  damage,  yet  without  being  carrie<l  away 
as  the  Jews  wort'.  That  ttuM  naiinna  iliit  m.i  sulTcr  to 
the  same  extent  as  Judaa  i^  « viiii  nt  iVuiii  (he  fact  that 
many  of  the  Jews  took  relnge  there  when  their  own 
land  waa  laid  waste  (Jer.  xl,  11).  Jeremiah  expraady 
teatiflea  that  thoee  who  aubmilted  thennelves  to  the  Iting 

of  liabylon,  though  they  wi>idil  t.i  Is  jir  a  si   ,  re 

yoke — SO  severe  that  their  very  wild  aniniaU  wuuUi  be 
ea»laved— yet  by  such  submission  ahavlil  purchase  the 
privilege  <tf  remaining  in  their  own  countiy.  Tlie  n- 
moval  IWnn  hooie,  so  dreadful  to  the  Sbemitie  mind,  was 
to  be  the  fate  only  nf  those  who  leiiltcd  (J<-r.  xxvii.  10, 
11 ;  xxviii,  1 1  >.  l  liis  i»  h1^>  supported  by  the  allu>>iun 
of  Kzekiel,  a  few  years  later,  lo  the  cities  oC>Muab,  cities 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Israelites,  which,  at  the  lime 
wlien  the  pni^icc  ia  speaking,  were  still  Houriahing, 
"the  glorj'  of  the  country."  destined  to  bei'om<-  at  n  fut- 
ure day  a  prey  to  the  ikue-kedero,  the  "men  of  the 
East"— the  Bedouins  of  the  gleet  deaott  of  the  £ap1u»> 
tes(£a«k.xxv,t»-ll). 

IIL  Later  Niriory^Aftgr  the  ictnm  fmu  tlie  captiv- 
ity, it  was  a  Muabite,  Sanballat  of  lloronaim,  who  took 
the  chief  part  in  annoying  and  endeavoring  to  hinder 
the  o|K>raiions  of  the  rebuildtrs  of  .leriLsalein  i  Neh.  ii,  19; 
iv,  1 ;  vi,  I ;  etc).  He  cx)idine<i  himself,  liowever,  to  the 
same  weapons  of  ridicule  and  scurrility  which  we  have 
already  noticed  2ephaniab  reaentuig.  From  Sanballat'a 
words  (Neh.  ii,  19)  we  should  infer  that  he  and  his 
CKUiury  were  sidiject  to  •  the  king."  that  i.s,  the  kln^  of 
liabylon.  During  the  interval  .tiuce  the  return  of  the 
tirst  caravan  from  liabylon  the  illegal  practice  of  mar- 
riagea  between  the  Jews  and  the  other  people  around, 
Moab  among  the  icat,  had  become  frequent.  So  Ihr  bad 
this  gone  tlut  the  win  of  the  high-priest  was  marrieil  to 
an  Ammonitish  woman.  Kven  amttng  the  families  uf  Is- 
rael who  returned  from  the  captivity  was  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Fahath-Moab  (Earn  ii,  6;  viii,  4;  Hbh. 
iii,  1 1 ;  etc.),  a  name  which  most  certainly  denote  alfo- 
abitisb  coniiectinn,  thtmgli  to  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion no  clue  seems  to  have  \mn  yet  di-scuvercd.  By 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (be  practice  of  ton  ign  marriages 
was  atfuogly  repreaaed,  aud  we  never  hear  of  it  again 
becoming  prevalent 

In  the  licxik  cf  Juilith,  the  date  of  which  is  laid  shortly 
after  the  return  Irom  (be  cap(i\ily  (iv, ;i .Mmtbiles  aiut 
Ammonites  are  rcpreaented  as  dwelling  in  their  ancient 
seats,  aiui  aa  obeying  the  call  of  the  Assyrian  general. 
Their  '^prlnoeaT*  (4px**^c)  "gavemom"  (^e^^i- 
TOi)  arc  mentioned  (v,  '2;  vii,  f<).  The  Maccabees, 
much  as  they  ravaged  the  cotuitry  of  the  Ammoiutts, 
do  not  appear  to  have  molested  M<udi  pn.per.  m^r  is  the 
name  either  of  Uoab  or  of  any  of  t  he  towns  south  of  the 
Anien  mentioned  throughout  those  hooka.  Joeeplme 
not  only  speaks  of  the  district  in  which  Ileshbon  was 
sitnated  aa  "Moabitis"  (Ant.  xiii,  15,  4;  also  War,  iv, 
H.  "2 ),  but  exjiressly  says  (hat  even  at  the  time  he  wrote 
they  were  a  "  very  great  nation"  i,  II,  6>  (See  5 
Mace,  xxix,  19.)  Niildeke,  in  his  re<^cnt  «ork,  i'tbtr 
dit  AmaUkUer  und  einigt  undrre  nad^arvolka'  der  !»• 
ratUttn  (C.ittingen,  IK04).  p.  .3,  inidsta  that  the  final 
e.xtim'tioii  i  f  Aiunimiites  and  ^lonbitcs  dates  from  the 
ap|>earance  ot  the  Yemen  tribes  8alib  and  (iaaaan  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  Jordan.  Tliia  wonld  briiig  than 
down  to  about  A.D.  aoo. 

In  the  time  of  Enaeblns  (Onomatf.  1i/latafl\  i.  e.  dt 

3>*0,  the  name  apircars  to  liavt  tie.  u  attaihed  to 
(be  district,  as  well  as  lo  the  tiavn  I'l  l^ablatli  Ih.iIi  uf 
which  were  called  Moab.  It  al-<>  lin.'ere.l  for  •^.  rne  time 
in  the  name  of  the  ancient  liir-Moab,  which,  as  Cha> 
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463),  and  as  lite  as  Ihc  Connctl  of  Jeni»alcni,  A.D,  536, 
formctl  the  gee  of  a  bishop  under  the  same  title  (iWJ.  p. 
688).  iSioM  that  time  the  modem  name  Keetk  baa  su- 
pencded  the  oM«r  ene.  and  no  tnne  oflfQab  has  been 
fotinil  cither  in  veooids  or  in  the  country  itwlf. 

IV.  <;<i>'/rtrphg  and  ('lutruc!i-ri.itkf.—  \AV.<i  tho  other 
COimtrirH  east  of  Jordan,  .M<>ab  has  until  rfceiitly  be«  ii 
very  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and  beyond  ita  general 
cbaraeteriatica  hardly  aaytMag  It  Imown  of  iu  Of  the 
charactpr  of  the  face  of  the  country  travellers  only  gire 
digit  I  rcfwrts,  and  among  these  there  is  oonwderable 
variation  even  when  the  same  di^rict  is  refi-rnMl  to. 
Thus  between  Kerak  and  Kabba,  Irby  (p.  141  u)  found 
*•«  fine  eountry,"  of  great  natural  fertility,  with  "  reai>- 
cn  nt  work  and  the  com  luxuriant  in  all  dindknar 
and  the  same  diitrict  is  described  by  Barckhaidt  aa 
•*vcry  fi  rtilo,  and  lar^c  tracts  cultivated"  <  >'yr.  Juh- 
IS);  while  De  tiaulcy,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces 
that  "  from  Shihan  (aiz  miles  north  of  Rabba)  to  the 
Wady  Kerak  the  ooontry  is  perfectly  bare,  not  a  tree  or 
a  bush  to  be  seen"  {Voynr/f,  i,  363);  which,  ngain,  is 
coiitrailicteil  hy  .Swtzfn,  who  not  only  fouml  the  soil 
very  ^*hm\,  but  enr>inil»*'red  with  wormwood  and  other 
shrubs  (.Sei/nn,  i,  110).  These  discrepancies  are  im 
donbt  partly  due  to  dillierenee  in  tho  liiM  of  jcar  and  , 
other  temporary  cauMs,  bat  they  an  not  caaentiaUy  | 
ooritr.nlirfory ;  for  while  the  whole  region  hx*  Iwen  dc-  I 
nudcd  of  all  hab\tatiou8  and  larger  fonns  of  vegetation,  | 
it  il  atill  a  rich  pastwefnond  for  the  Bedouins  who  { 

focm  in  vnaj  dinetioii  om  it,  and  who  likewise  till 
its  extensive  Adds  of  wheat  and  bailey.  Inooethuig 

all  writers  a^n-c  the  extraordinary  nnriicr  of  IBins 
which  are  si-attered  over  the  ctiuntry,  and  which,  what- 
ever the  ]>n>M>iit  condition  of  the  soil,  are  a  sure  token 
of  Ita  wealth  in  former  agea  (Seetxen,  i,  412>  Some  of 
the  most  reraartcabie  of  these  have  leeent^  been  de- 
aeribed  by  Tri->tr<im.  The  whole  coentiy  i>  wndulatlng', 
and,  after  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  is  reached, 
without  any  serious  inp(|ualitie«;  and  in  thi«  and  the 
aboenoe  of  conspicuous  vegetation  has  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  downs  of  l  he  southern  counties  of  En^and. 

Of  the  Innf/niiffe  of  the  Rloabites  we  know  nothinK  or 
next  to  nothing.  In  the  few  oommnnicatkms  recorded 
ns  taking  place  between  them  and  the  Israelite*  no  iiiti  r- 
prcter  is  mentioned  (see  Kuth;  I  Sara,  xxii,  3, 4;  etc.). 
Fnm  the  origin  of  the  nation  and  other  coosideiaiions 
we  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  their  language  was 
mure  a  dialect  of  Hebrew  than  a  diflferent  tongue.  This, 
indoeil,  would  follow  from  the  connection  o!'  I,ut,  their 
founder,  with  Abraham.  Il  is  likewiite  conliriiic<l  by  the 
remarkable  inscription  recently  discovett;d.  Sec  Mrsha. 
The  narmtive  of  Nnmb.  xxii-xxiv  must  be  founded  on 
a  Moabitiah  c^fonlde.  though  in  its  present  condition 
doubtless  muc  h  altered  from  what  it  oriirinally  was  lx>- 
fure  it  caiue  into  the  hands  of  the  author  uf  the  book  of 
Knmbers.  No  attempt  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  to 
eaeente  the  difficult  but  interesting  task  of  examining 
the  reoord  with  the  view  of  restoring  it  to  ita  pristine 
form.  The  following  are  the  immcs  of  Moabitisli  i>er- 
sona  preserved  in  the  Bible — ^probably  Hebraized  in  their 
ndoplion  into  the  Bible  records;  of  such  a  transition 
we  seem  to  hare  a  trace  in  Shomer  and  Shimrith  (see 
below):  Zippor,  Balak,  Eglon,  Kuth,  Orpah  (nons), 
Meaha  Ithmah  (1  Chron.  xi,  46),  Shomer  (2 

Kings  xii,  '21),  or  Shimrith  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  26),  Said>al- 
lat.  .\dd  to  these  —  Emiro,  the  name  by  which  they 
called  the  Kephaim  who  originally  iuhnbited  their  coun- 
try, and  whom  the  Ammuaitea  called  Zamzummim  or 
Zwdm  t  Chenoab.  or  Cheulah  (Jcr.  xlvi8, 7),  the  dei^ 
of  the  natirtn.  Of  names  of  places  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  Moab,  with  its  compounds,  .Sedi-.Muab,  the 
tields  of  Moab  (A.  V.  "the  country  of  Moab");  Arboth- 
Hoab,  the  deeeru  (A.  V.  "  the  plains")  of  Moab,  that  is, 
the  pert  of  the  Arabah  occupied  by  the  Moabitea;  ham- 
Mishor,  the  high  undulating  country  of  .Moab  proper 
(A.V.  "the  plain";;  Ar,  or  Ar-Moab  ("^7)— ibis  Uesc- 


niu5  conjectures  to  be  a  Moabitish  form  of  the  word 
which  in  Hebrew  appears  as  Ir  C^'y,  a  city ) ;  Amon, 
the  river  CJ^St);  Bamoth  Baal.  Ik-er  l  .lini,  IWth-dihla- 
thaim,  Dibon  or  Dimon,  Eglaim,  or  perhaps  Eglattn 
Shelishiya  (laa.  xv,  5),Horonaim,  Kiriathaim,  liirjath- 
hu/oih  (N'lanl).  xxxii,  39;  comp.  Isa.  xxiv,  11),  Kir- 
hnrati  ih,  -haresli,  -here*;  Kir-Moab,  Luhith,  Medeba, 
Ninirini,  or  Niuirah,  .N'obab,  or  NM|  liah  i^Numb.  xxi, 
aO),  hw-l'tagab,  ba{»-Feor,  Sbaveh-Kariathaim  C<')i2o- 
pbiin,  Mer.  It  abonld  be  noticed  hum  kfge  «  piepsiw 
tion  of  these  names  end  in  mi. 

For  Ihc  rrligioH  of  the  Hoabites,  see  DiEUOsn;  Ibh 
LKcii;  I'eor. 

Of  their  kabiu  and  customs  we  have  hariUy  a  trace. 
The  gesture  emplofed  tf  BaUk  when  he  found  that 
Balaam's  interferenee  wea  ihnilcaa— '*be  amote  his 
hands  together^— is  no*  mentioned  agun  in  the  Kbie^ 
but  it  mny  not  on  that  account  have  been  pe<.uUar  to 
the  Moabites.  Their  mo»le  of  moiuiiing,  viz.,  cutting 
off  tlie  hair  at  the  back  of  the  bead  and  cn>|ipiiig  the 
beard  (Jeb  zlviiit  ia  one  which  tbey  ibUowed  in 
common  with  the  other  non-Isnwlitish  natkns^  and 

wiii.ch  was  forbidilon  to  the  Israelites  i  L'  V.  \\i.  TiVwho 
indeeil  seem  to  have  been  accustume<l  rather  to  kave 
their  liair  and  beard  disordered  and  untlinwnad  wiMn  in 
grief(see2Safla.ziz,2«}  »v,S> 

Y.  Literature.— 'Aa  above  renariced,  throogh  fear  of 
the  predatory  and  misfhicvoiis  Arabs  that  |>ei<ple  it, few 
of  the  numerous  travellers  in  Palestine  have  ventured 
to  exphiie  it  (see  BUsching's  A  *ia,  p.  U)7,  i<J8).  Sci  l- 
zen,  who,  In  February  and  Match,  1806,  not  witliout 
danger  of  losing  bis  life,  underloolc  ntour  Aem  Dan» 
cus  down  to  the  south  of  the  .lordnn  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  thence  to  Jeni.iaUm,  wa:*  the  lirst  to  8hcd  a  iK?w  aud 
altogether  unexpected  light  upon  the  to|Kigraphy  of 
thia  ngion.  Ue  iound  a  multitude  of  places,  or  at  lca«t 
of  nuns  of  plaees,  still  b«nlag  the  old  names,  and  thus 
has  set  bounds  to  the  perfbetfy  arbitrary  designatious 
of  them  on  the  old  chart*  (see  U.  I.  Seetzcn's  Rtiien, 
etc,  von  Vn>{.  Kriwe,  etc.,  i,  4<)i-2G;  ii.  ;i2ii  77  ;  aUi  li  o 
editoc'a  notes  thereon  in  vol.  iv).  From  June  to  .Sip- 
tenber,  181S,  Burekbardt  made  the  same  tour  from  Da- 
miiK-iis  l>eyoiid  the  Jordan  down  to  Kerak;  wbeMSbe 
a  ivanLcl  over  Wady  Mousa,  or  the  ancient  Petra(whidl 
he  wan  the  first  European  traveller  to  \  Wa),  to  the  l^ay 
of  Aila,  and  thence  went  to  Cain:)  (  TrartU  m  thr  Il"lif 
LtmdwtdSjfriOthaaAltSi-,  see  aUi  the  notes  of  tJe- 
senius  to  the  German  translation  [Weimar,  1HJ41,  ii, 
1061-64).  A  party  of  English  gentlenien  —  csptaiia 
Irby  aiul  :\Iani,'les.' Mr.  Ilaiikca  and  Mr.  Lcgh— pfi^^nd 
through  the  land  of  Moab  in  rc!tuniing  from  Petr*  in 
1818  (TrartU  in  Egypt,  etc  [1H22,  8vo;  12nio], 
ch.  riii;  see  also  ligfa'a  Supplement  to  Dr.  Msmi* 
chael's  Journey  from  Meeeow  to  Comlemtinoplr  [  1819}). 
The  northern  i>arls  of  the  country-  were  visited  liy  Mr. 
Buckingham,  and  more  lately  by  Mr.  (Jcorge  Kol.ui—n 
and  by  lord  Lindsay  (sec  aXao  the  platca  to  Labor  U  S* 
new  work,  Toyupe  tn  Orient).  Kerak,  the  capital  of  the 
countn',  was  penetrated  by  the  party  in  oonnnand  «f 
i  Lieut.  Lynch  i  Erpfiiiiinn  to  the  Jfead  Sea  fWSIV.  and 
the  region  was  partiidly  examined  by  ^I.  Uc  SailJi  y, 
January,  1861  {^\'oy(iye  autour  de  la  Mer  Morir,  l•«r^^ 
18fi8;  also  tntnaiated  into  English,  hoaO.  and  N.  York, 
I8n>.  Tristram,  however,  was  the  first  who  leaHy  as- 
plored  it  m  cur.ifely  r/.<fn(/ o/ .</<)o6,  I^nd.  and  N.Yodt, 
1x76},  and  the  American  engineers  of  the  I'alestine  Ex- 
ploration Society  have  triangulatwl  the  northern  portion 
of  iu  Sevenl  peitiea  of  tourists  have  also  traversed  it 
in  various  direetione  lately.  See  ganasnlly  (ic^cniiiN 
Comment,  on  /ta.  XV,  xvi,  Introdud.  translated  by  W.S, 
Tyler,  with  Xottt  by  Moses  Stuart,  in  BAUeal  Jftjwfc  fte 
1836,  vii,  107-124;'  Keith,  Kridenct  from  I'rvphecy,  p. 
163-165;  and  Land  of  IrratL  \\  279-296;  Kitto,  Pic- 
toritd  BihU,  Notes  to  Dent,  il,  2;  laa.  xvi.  xvii;  Jcr. 
xliii;  H.  Sc-harbmi.  I'nitrga  pftUttL  tAeot  (Lubeck,  172S 
sq.),  pL  iii  and  iv ; 
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(lUticb.  1738).  SeaalaotbeOvortei^  jeer.  Oct.  1878, 
•It.  vi ;  JMI.  aad  For.  Ar.  Am.  Jn.  1874,  p.  IM;  Metk. 

da.  iter.  Jan,  1HT4,  p.  174  ;  Lulh.  Ar,  /?«•.  Jnu.  1K74,  p. 
140.  For  a  MnpiiUr  ciulcavor  to  identify  llu-  Muaiiitt> 
with  the  DruMr.  Sir  (i.  H.  IIom's  imniplikt,  T/ir 
A£jfkaM$  the  Ten  I  riUt,  i  tc  (,Lnu«L  184)2 ) ;  ea{wci«U/  ibe 
ttatemeat  therein  of  Mr.  Wood,  bte  Britub  ooomI  aft 
DMnaiK*ii5  (p.  154-1.*)7). 

Mo'abiteaa  (Heb.  Moabiynh',  n«2Jfil3,  fern,  of 
MoabUe;  Sept.  Moa^ni),  a  Moobituh  woman  (Kuth 
ii,S;Si;  ir,fi^l9;  aCbiMi.xxir»96)b  SmUo- 

ABITK. 

lIblldl'ahCHcli.zUI,17X  SeeUAAinAii; 

BBobley,  Wii.i.i  ^M  II..  n  iniiiistrr  nf  iIip  >foth(xli-it 
Episix»[)al  C  liurcli,S)iitli.  \va<  born  in  Koiitucky  in  IKi*!; 
ivinove*!  to  Missouri  in  wan  liccDsed  to  preach  in 

1((64,  aiid  shortly  after  joined  the  St.  Louia  Coofennoe; 
cootiiiued  totwvdmdpwMh  wgdhwly  tH118>l,wliMi 
tke  troables  of  war  compolled  bin  removal  to  Arknnisa.«, 
Wbere  he  remained  till  l«4;,i.  He  ilien  n  turmil  to  Ken- 
tucky, his  native  ^taic,  !in<l  ilicl  in  Hickman  County. 
July  27, 186d.  Mr.  Mubley  was  a  good  man  aud  an  ef- 
fldent  praMhav-J/iiiiito  t^iktM.E.  Ctmrek,  South, 
18fi6,  s.  V. 

ASocettO,  Ginot^VMO,  a  painter  and  engraver  of  the 
Venetian  school,  and  nometimes  called  Hiertrngmtu  M"- 
ceAw,  was  a  natire  of  Venma,  aooordinf;  to  Lanzi,  or  of 
Hwaria,  aeeardin^  to  Yaaari,  and  was  iirobably  an  early 

disciple  of  Ii(  lliiii.  La;izi  mt  iitions  nii  r.Uar-iiiece  in  the 
charch  of  S.  Nazario-(  -(  \  ls<i  l>earin}^  h\i>  naint',and  dated 
149S.  Mocetto  w  an  cliietiy  known,  however,  as  an  en- 
graver, and  bia  works  in  this  line  are  extreaoely  acarce 
aad  valuable.  Ameng  otben  HMT  be  nentioned  en- 
^avings  of  the  Rfnirredi'm ;  the  Surnfire,  \\  \\\\  rnanv 
tigurwt;  the  Virgin  awl  ChibI,  v.  nh  St.  Julm  the  Baptist 
and  an«ith<;f  faint,  vhich  is  now  in  the  British  3fusctitn: 
the  Virtpn  and  Child  seated  on  a  Tkrxmr,  and  a  woml-cut 
t€  the  Kntry  of  Ckriit  into  Jttiualem.  He  died  about 
1800.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  five  i f  X.  V. 
1865,2  vols.8vo),ii,fi90;  Lanzi,  Hi$t.oJ' I'uiiUiiuj,  tran.sL 
by  Ku;«cue  (L<md.  1847,  3  vobL8ro)»U,107}  ifarae  des 
Beaux  virtf,  Jtun  16, 1859. 

BdbxdM  or  TtncRf  AM,  or  Palkatixr,  a  note<l  rabU, 

who  flourishcil  Khortly  aft  r  the  tni  MIi  of  the  8th  cen- 
toxy,  is  aaid  to  have  hcH'ii  (tm-  of  the  world'8  greatest 
aaraaa.  Dnfortunately  hut  lillh*  in  known  of  his  pcr- 
fooal  history.  U«  eatabliahed,  or  at  least  amiiUlied,  the 
interfioeuy  system  of  voedhation,  called  the  'Hberum, 
or  P  iUrHmtm,  which  has  for  e<-niiiriefi  hecn  j;cn(  rally 
adopted  both  by  Jew  an<l  (ientilc  in  pointed  eiliiiciiis  of 
the  O.-T.  Scriptures,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  8u|H>rliiio- 
ary  i^stcai,  called  the  BabsUmitm,  or  Augrkaiy  which 
waa  inrented  or  extended  hy  Aeha  of  Trak  (in  the  flrst 
half  of  the  6lh  century).  Like  hif  prnh  e,  >N  .r  K.  Achn, 
the  author  of  the  oppo<»ite  nyslem,  \l.  Mim  ha  also  eom- 
piled  a  lari{e  and  small  Mafwirah,  in  whirh  art;  discnssed 
the  writing  of  woida  with  or  without  the  vowel  letter* 
(^om  R^T3),  the  afRxing  of  certain  aoeenU  (niS'tai), 
acfintcd  '■yllal/li"',  />,;</' "A  and  Ruphi,  rarr  forms,  ar- 
chaic word-s  hotnoiiyracs,  etc.,  as  ia  evident  from  an  an- 
cient MS.  of  the  Pentateuch  by  FiriiowitzBch,  where  the 
following  Masorctic  rIoss  fVie«iucnt!y  o<'eiir:<:  H.nlilii 
Mocha  writea  this  with  and  that  without  tlie  vowel  ki- 
ter>.'*  TlieM'  Masoretic  g;os.*e<(  hi;  wripte  iu  Aramaic, 
and  in  the  Tibirian  dialect— the  language  of  the  Pales- 
tinian J(  W4— ill  order  to  make  his  lahors  both  acoeasiblc 
and  intelligible  to  all  his  people.  Not  unfreiptently, 
however,  these  MaMwetlc  gl<«»cs  are  intennixid  with 
note.*  wrilten  in  Hebrew.  .S<-e  Pin^ktr,  I.ikuti  Kadmo- 
taj-'f  (Vit  ima,  IHf.O).  p.  (V>,  ,\(.pen<lix:  (  Jratz,  Getch.  d. 
Jul-iw,  oVi;  Fur-t.  liisrh.  <!,.<  Kniiurth'iin*^  i,  16  sq^ 
134         Kitto,  i'lji-l'-p.  i<f  luU.  Lit.  ii,  I'.'.".. 

Moch'mur,  tiik  Mi:<mik  (<j  xufn'iitjioc^  Mo^/ioi'-p; 
Alex,  omits  Mox-  \  Vulj:.  oinit..<  >,  a  torn  nt,  i.  i-.  a  wiuiy 

— iba  wocd  "bruok"  convcya  an  entirely  lalae  iiayn»- 


I  noo— inentioMdoiiiy  in  Judith  vii,  18{  and  thaiB  MSfMwy 
I  ifVinfr  the  porition  of  Elirebel— "Near  unto  Chusi,  and 

ii[i<iii  tlie  hpMik  Mochmiir."  EkreU'l  has  Ih  ui  ii!<iiti- 
lieil,  with  >;reat  pmljability,  by  Mr.  Van  <le  Veldt  in  .\k- 
ralveli,  a  ruined  site  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Pales- 
1  tine,  equidistant  from  Nabl&a  and  SeilOn,  south-east  of 
I  the  fcrmer  and  northeast  of  the  latter;  and  the  torrent 
Mochmur  may  Ik-  either  the  Wmly  .\tiikfuniph,  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  w  liieh  AkraiK  h  >ilan.i.s,  or  ihc  Wady 
/I  Amur,  which  U  the  continuation  of  the  former  east- 
wards. The  reading  of  tlie  Syriac  (A'acAo/  de-Ptor} 
possibly  points  to  the  exfatenee  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal* 
Pe<ir  in  this  neigh borh<KNl.  hut  is  jiKire  jirohnhlv  a  cor- 
rupliuu  of  the  original  uaiue,  wttidi  was  apparently 
inQI^  (8iB0B»  Ommattkm  N.  T.  p.  lll).-&nith. 

Modaliam  is  a  term  a|  plied  to  the  heretical  views 
repanlinn  the  Trinity  first  espouml  l>y  SaU-lliiui,  a 
presbyter  of  Ptolemais,  who  tlourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  8d  centuiy.  Adopting  the  notions  of  the  eailiar 
MonarMmm,  he  midntained,  in  opposition  to  the  dn<s 
trine  propounded  by  Oritrfii  and  his  scIumiI,  tliat  the 
ap|>ellalion!4  of  Father,  Son.  nii<l  Ihdy  tihuM  were  oidy 
so  many  different  niauilt  >taiiiins  and  names  of  one  and 
the  same  divine  being,  lie  thus  converted  tbe  objee- 
live  and  real  distinctioii  of  panons  (a  trinity  of  essenoa) 
into  a  merely  subjective  and  modalistic  view  (the  trin- 
ity of  manifestation).  See,  however,  MuNAKCiiiAKa; 
Sabi.li.1  VMSM.  GoBpan  also  lha  aftkke  HypoatrA- 
sts  and  Trimitt. 

Modality  (fhim  Lat  modiu),  a  philosophical  term 
applied  by  Kant,  who,  in  treating  of  our  jud^nncnts,  re- 
duced them  to  the  four  beads  of  quantity,  quality,  rela- 
tion, aiul  miHlalUy.  In  refereuee  to  modality,  be  teaches, 
thqr  are  either  prohlemalic^  or  aasiftoijrf  «r  apodicUcaL 
Heaoe  the  eatcf^ry  of  moihXff  tnctndes  possibility  and 
impossiliility,  existence  and  non-exi*lenee,  necet^^ily  or 
continjfeucy.  But  existence  and  ixm-existence  should 
have  no  place;  the  continent  and  the  necessar}'  are 
not  different  from  being.  Kant  was  not,  however,  the 
first  to  use  the  tern  modality.  Aristotle  may  not  hart 
ufteii  it  hirn-u'lf  ill  ttie  f(.;ir  m»-li1  propositions  which  he 
defined  and  op|K>s^  il  (  n<()i  tfj/xi/i-Hat,  c.  12-14^  but  it  is 
to  be  found  among  his  commentators  and  Ihc  H<^'holaatie 
philosophers.  See  Kiauth'a  Fleming,  VocoMeum  of 
Phito*.  ( X.  Y.,  ShddoB  A  Coi)  p.  820,  nil :  Did.  dm  Be*' 
ences  Philn.ioph.  s.  v. 

BSodena,  formerly  a  sovereign  duchy  (A  I'pper  It- 
aly, and  now  a  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  is  sitaated 
between  Parma,  Lombardy,  Venice,  the  Papal  States^ 
Tuscany,  and  the  Adriatfe  Ooaan,  aad  covers  an  area  of 
about  2800  aqnam  nUes,  with  804,600  inhahitania  fin 

IH70). 

The  ancient  history  of  Modena  affords  evidence  that 
it  enjoyed  at  an  early  period  a  oonatdemUe  degree  of 
proi^rity ;  the  splendor,  wealth,  and  arts  of  its  capital, 
of  like  name,  Im  in^;  nu  nlinned  liy  Cicero.  I'liny.  and 
Stralxi.  in  modern  times  .Modeiia  hai>  share<l,  more  or 
leas,  the  various  vicissitudes  which  befell  Italy,  and  pai^ 
ticipated  in  tlw  gnat  internecine  feuds  of  tlie  oountiy. 
In  960  a  member  of  the  great  home  of  Este  was  pro* 
claimed  manpiis  i  f  Mod*  iia.  and  in  1 1.^2  the  tlu  n  rei;,ni- 
iiitf  nianpiis  w.l^  cnatnl  duke  by  the  emi)eror  Frederick 
III.  In  17'.t7  Mixlena  f«)nne<l  part  of  the  ('i^dpine  Ke- 
puliUc,  but  was  restored  in  1814  by  tiie  congress  of  Vi- 
enna to  the  leigninir  ^afS^Y'  The  dnehy  had  at  that 
time  an  area  of  2310  wpinrc  niiI<-->,  and  n  pojirlatinti  <if 
SJIC.drt).  In  184«  the  duke  ot  Miideiia  wa.s  t«  injiorarily 
depri\cil  ot  his  rii;hf.H:  and  in  IK.Mt  the  [MtpuLilion  de- 
liiuii\  ely  expelled  their  unpopular  ruler,  who  carried 
off  all  the  property  and  valuables  within  his  reach,  in- 
I  eluding  the  silver  handles  of  the  palace  doors.  In  the 
I  beginning  of  March,  18IM,  a  plebiscituiii  declared  in  fa- 
\  or  ui  lijincxation  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which 
i»  now  included  in  Italy  as  a  united  kingdom. 

In  ecclesiastical  histor}',  Modana  Qgnvsa qtuto  pfomi- 
oentiy  during  the  Beformatoiy  movancni  of  the  16tb 
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oeotniy.  The  iMrned  SicUUn,  PaoU  Kicci,  laboretl 
tbne  weeeMhDjr  in  1640,  and  the  Roman  Udiop  «f  the 

(lifn-pso.  cardinal  Morone,  at  one  time  gave  the  country 
up  Luthi  ran.  The  duchess  herself,  RenaLa  dc  Fcr- 
rnra,  o  riiIit  nf  Fr.iin  is  I  nf  I'raiicc,  ;^r<'ntly  disliii- 
guUbed  herself  as  a  iiromxifr  uf  the  new-  ductriaes.  Ikit 
the  Inquuitkm  cuno,  and  frum  itii  iiitrwluction  dates 
the  wane  of  ProtflStaaijaoi  in  Madena.  See  Inquisi- 
tion; Italy. 

Modena,  Bariiaba  da,  an  rAtoenied  Italian 
painter  of  the  school  of  Minlena,  who  flouriahed  in  the 
14th  century,  vm  among  the  first  artiata  who  oibtained 
any  reputation  in  ricdiiiunt.  Two  pictures  exist  in  the 
(J*in\(ntuals  of  I'ina  by  this  raoKtor,  one  in  the  church 
and  the  other  in  the  convent;  both  portray  the  Virifitu 
lo  the  second  the  cofonatiou  ia  represented,  and  the 
Tiigitt  is  seen  mrronnded  bjr  St  Franda  and  QCher  taints 
of  hb  onler.  I)>'l1a  Valle  s|)«aks  in  hif^h  terms  of  a 
third  pii'tiire  ol  ihe  \'ir<jin,  remaining;  in  the  posseswion 
of  tlie  Conventual.H  of  Alba,  which  he  says  is  in  a  ^jramler 
Style  than  an/  contemporary  works;  and  he  sutcs  that 
it  hears  the  date  1857.  Homma  extols  the  beauty  of 
his  }it'aiU  and  the  delicacy  of  his  coloring,  and  prefers 
him  to  Giotto.  Ilantly  anything  is  known  of  his  per- 
sonal history.  St-*  Linzi.  ///.*/.  of  Paintvifi,  tran»L  by 
Bosooe(Lund.lii47,3  vols.  tivo),ii,  345;  111,292;  Spooncr, 
Bhs.  But.  nmArU  (N. Y.  IMfi^  S  vda  8to),  ii. 
870. 

Modena,  Leou  da.   See  Lbox. 

Modena,  Nloooletto  da,  an  oM  TtiUan  painter 

anil  en;;raver,  fimirished  at  MoMi^nn  nlmut  Ihe  hegiiminL^ 
of  the  ICth  century.  He  is  iiriiu  iimlly  known  as  one 
<»f  the  first  engravers  of  Italy.  His  plates  are  well  <le- 
aiicaed,  but  are  rudely  executed.  The  principal  produc- 
tions are,  TH*  AdorafUm  tfA»  SkepktrAf  Afc  Stbat- 
tta  i,  with  Niccoletio  on  a  tablet ;  St,  Jerome ;  St.  Geortfe  ; 
a  fiill-leni^th  lii;ure  of  Christ;  Nt.  St^xlftU1ll,  with  his 
arms  tied  civer  his  head  to  a  tulumii,  .mil  liis  IkxIv 
pierced  with  six  arrows.  Another  St.  Stbiintiuu,  larger 
thtin  the  preceding,  and  pierced  with  three  arrows.  Jhi- 
vil  with  Ihf  head  of  (Joiiath ;  Sf.  Anthony;  The  rettaJ 
Luecn  rnrn^inp  irntrr  in  a  nitre  to  pmre  her  rirffinity ; 
St.  Ciith'i)  ill' ,  nmi  n  S.iri'  lM':iriii_,'  Ji  lnri;e  baij  <in  liis 
back.  The  il.Kc  of  his  death  is  unknown.  .See  Jame- 
aun  and  Kasllake,  Hist,  of  our  fA>rd  (Lond.  1804,  2  vols. 
8vo),  ii,  67;  Lanai,//Mf.  of  Paiuliwj,  Iransl.  by  Koscoc 
(  Lond.  1847,  8  Tola.  8vo  ),  i,  107 ;  ii,  34G ;  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hitk <^tke  FiMArtt(H.Y,  1866, )  toIs. 8vo},  ii, 
67L 

Modena,  Pellegrino  da,  an  Itdian  painter,  the 

;  eminent  of  the  Modena  school,  was  bom  about  the 


mlilille  of  the  15th  century.  He  is  often  calh^l  /V//p. 
fjrino  Miiii  n  i.a.\\i\  .•.■Miii  f  itiics  _  I /</</.</.  Inil  is  i  ntniiiniilv 
known  by  the  title  preli\ed  to  this  notice.  According 
to  Lanzi,  he  first  studied  with  bis  father,  who  was  also 
aa  artist  of  considerable  repute,  and  in  1M9  painted  an 
attnr-piet*.  for  the  church  of  St.  Giovann!  at  Modena, 
wliioli  Ljiineil  hint  no  lirile  re|nitation.  At  tliis  time 
the  fame  of  Kaphael  reaciied  Modena,  and  I'ellegrino  at 
oaea  jonmeyed  to  Home,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
histiuiliun  of  that  suUime  master,  who^  perceiving  the 
RBailiable  talent  of  his  pupil,  employed  him  as  a<«*ist- 
aatin  tlie  famous  Works  in  the  Vatican.  A;  tir^t  I'l  lie- 
grino  painted  in  the  open  cilleries,  but  nfierwards  exe- 
cuted from  the  de  i^'U'*  of  Kaphnel  the  lli*tory  of  Jacob 
and  the  J/idtorif  qf  Solomon  in  the  Vatican,  which  Lanzi 
says  were  painted  entirely  after  the  manner  of  his  mas- 
ter,  an  I  in  a  style  nlni'i-r  im  <ini|iar;i!ilc.  After  the 
death  rif  Knithnel  Itp  ooiilinued  to  paint  al  Home  from 
his  own  <|r  Mi^iis,  and  executed  some  admirable  works  for 
the  different  ctuuvhea^  p«rticahtfl|y  a  work  in  fteeoo  ia 
the  drareh  of  St.  Oiaeotno,  entitled  the  Hbfonf  of  St. 
Jiim  f.  After  its  roni])letion  he  reinrncd  to  Modena. 
Here  lie  priinied  hi'*  most  celebrated  picture  of  the  A'<j- 
ticili/  ofnnr  l.itnl,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paolo,  which  is 

characterized  by  Lanzi  as  "  iKvathing  in  every  part  the 


graces  of  him  of  Uriiino."  IVllogrino  root  with  a  tragic 
death  at  the  hands  of  some  Minlenese,  who  tniaed  tlieir 
fury  against  him  because  his  son  had  slain  an  antago- 
nist in  a  quarrel,  in  1523.    See  Lanzi,  Hi*t.  of  Paintinff, 

trails],  bv  IJo^ror  i  l^iMil.  1SI7,  :5  vols.  Hvo\  i.  'V.K  :  ii, 
350 ;  iipooner,  iiioff.  Hitt.  of  the  Fine  A  rU  (N.  Y.  1965,  2 
vols.  8vo),U,  670. 

Moderate.  To  moderate  a  mil.  in  the  Ouircli  of 
Scotland,  is,  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  clergj-, 
to  publicly  announce  and  give  in  an  invitation  to  a  min- 
ister or  lioenttale  to  take  the  charge  of  a  parish;  which 
announecBNOfc  or  imritBlion,  thus  gtTcn  in  the  iMaiai^ 
of  the  aaacflalllad  parlalliooer«,  in  regardetl  as  the  first  le- 
gal step  toeaviit  a  aetttement.— Uuck,  TheoL  Diet.  a.  v. 

Modetwtae  is  a  name  applied  to  Ibese  thcdagiana 

of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  favor  patronage  (pfT»- 
hibited  by  the  Parliament  of  IC>'J2,  and  in  the  liw>ks  «»f 
Discipline)  and  a  vtoilfriite  orthodoxy,  i.  e.  a  miti;;iuioQ 
of  the  atrictneas  of  the  old  confcasious.  The  tirsi  Mod- 
erates flooriahed  in  tlie  aiiddle  of  the  last  eentmy,  an- 
(ler  the  Kobertsonian  administration  (I752--82).  As 
early  a.s  17J(>,  however,  tlie  Moderate  party  had  its  in- 
duence  in  the  Cliurcli,  a.s  is  apparent  from  the  ti\  e  |'ro|>- 
usitions  which  were  condemned  in  a  couucil  held  at  that 
time  to  snppreaa  Antinomianism  [sea Mabbow  Coimw 
veksy]  ;  and  the  aeoession  of  1734  was  no  doubt  pno> 
vokcd  by  the  ascendency  of  the  Neonomians,  afterwards 
leaders  in  the  parly  of  the  Maihratif.  In  niriii\  re- 
spects the  Moderates  are  the  "  Latitudinarians '  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Many  of  thcin  adopted  the  etht> 
cal  principles  of  Francis  Uutcbeaoo  (ii>T>)>  The  loading 
pulpit  orator  among  the  Moderates— Dr.  Httgh  Blair — 
delicient  in  evan^ielical  thought  and  feeling,  actually 

1  defended  Hume  agatiiat  the  Awcrably;  and  well  he 
might,  for  bad  not  hia  party  decUire«l  (in  1720)  thatiotf- 

imMwaotseeetniryloM/aaljiMir  There  were,  however, 
many  Moderates  of  an  evangelical  spirit,  and' these  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Free-church  awsssMaC  See 

j  .SCOTI.ASD,  Cul'UCli  OK.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Moderation  imports  a  proper  goremment  oTpaa- 

ftion  an<l  pleasure,  prevenlinLC  extremes  of  any  KiiuL 
The  presence  of  moderation  is  manifei^t  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  calm  and  temperate  frame  of  mind.  '*Moder> 
I  ation,"  says  Blair,  ought  to  take  pkoe  in  oar  wishe% 
I  pursuila,  expectatioiis,  pleasures,  and  paaaiens.* 
i  (1.)  We  ohould  l>e  mo<lerate  in  our  tri<lie.f.  The  ac- 
tive mind  of  man  is  seldom  or  never  Nati-lieti  uith  its 
present  condition,  how  prosjiermw  soever.  Originally 
formed  for  a  widw  range  of  object^  for  a  higher  sphere 
of  enjoyments,  it  finds  itself,  in  evcfjr  ritaatiaa  of  for- 
tune,  straiteiuil  and  confined.  Sensible  of  dcficioncy  ia 
its  )<tale,  it  is  ever  wnding  forth  the  fond  desire,  the  a.'*- 
jiirini,'  \vi.>li  after  something  tteyond  what  is  enjovtsl  at 
present.  /Assuredly  there  is  nothing  uiUawful  in  our 
wishing  to  be  freed  from  wlialever  is  disagreeable,  and 
to  obtain  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  eooafiifta  of  life.  Bat 
when  these  wishes  are  not  tempered  by  reason  they  are 
in  danger  of  preti|iilatiiit,'  ns  into  e.xtrava.,'ance  anil 
,  folly.  If  we  suffer  our  fancy  to  create  to  itself  worliia 
of  ideal  happiness;  if  we  feed  our  imagination  with 
plans  of  opulence  and  splendor  ikr  beyond  our  rank ;  if 
we  fix  to  our  wisbfle  entain  stages  of  high  ad%'anc<>« 
mi  ni,  or  ri  rijiin  degieeSCf  uncommon  reputation  or  di.'<- 
tiiKtioii,  as  the  sole  stations  of  felicity,  the  assured  con- 
sequence will  be  that  we  shall  become  nnluppy  in  otir 
present  state,  unfit  for  acting  the  part  and  machatging 
the  duties  that  belong  to  it ;  we  shall  discompose  the 
l>eacc  and  onler  of  our  minds,  and  foment  many  hurtful 
passions.  Here,  then,  let  moderation  begin  it«  rcigi), 
by  bringing  within  reasonable  bounds  the  wishes  that  wo 
form.  Aa  soon  aa  they  become  extcavi^gant,lciasclieck 
them  by  proper  reflections  on  the  faDacioua  natoic  of 
those  objects  which  thi'  world  han;,'s  out  to  allure  dc«-ire. 
j  (2.)  We  should  Im?  moderate  in  om purxuitJi.  When 
the  active  (uirsuits  in  which  wc  engage  rise  beyond 

1  moderatioo,  th^  till  the  world  with  great  dlsonkiB) 
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often  with  fliuniint  crimps.  Yet  all  amtticion  i«  not  to 
be  cniulfiniH'd,  nor  oii;;lit  pcriMi.-H-.H  on  I'vcry  ik-cji- 
■ion  to  be  checked.  8ome  men  are  formed  by  niturc 
fur  riiiing  into  conspicuous  station*  of  life.  In  following 
the  impulse  of  their  minds,  and  properly  exerting  the 
talents  with  which  God  has  blosscd  them,  there  is  room 
Ibr  ambition  l<>  ai  t  in  n  laiKiaM''  ^;>1i<'rf,  ami  to  li<-coiiif 
tlie  instriinK'nt  uf  nnuli  puhlic  pHnl.  But  this  may 
mMy  hi  ,>ronounc(Hl,  that  the  bulk  of  men  are  ready  to 
•rerrsie  llieir  owd  abilities,  and  to  imagine  tbem9(lv<»« 
equal  to  hi|B^er  thing*  than  they  were  ever  de»i};ncd 
for  by  iiat4irt'.  W'c  should  therefore  be  sober  in  fixing 
our  ainiH  and  {ilannijig  our  det^tineil  pursuits.  We 
■boolri  ticware  of  being  led  a-*Uk'  from  tiie  plain  path 
of  sound  and  moderate  cooducl  by  tbooe  false  lights 
which  self-flattery  b  ahntn  ready  to  bang  oat.  By 
■imin^'  at  a  mark  t<«'  hi;;h  mo  may  fall  short  of  what  it 
was  ill  our  (H>wer  to  have  reached.  Instead  of  attain- 
ing to  eminence^  we  majr  not  only  expose  ourm-h  es  to 
derimon,  but  bring  tipoo  omf  heada  iwuiifold  disasters. 

(S.)  We  should  be  tnodetate  in  our  erpectaiioiu. 
When  our  "tatf  is  tlourishinjr,  and  the  course  of  events 
pro<-eeil.s  according  to  our  wish,  we  oufjlit  nut  to  suffer 
our  minds  to  be  vainly  lifted  up.  Wc  ou);ht  not  to 
flatter  ourselves  with  high  (nospects  of  the  increasing 
fcfon  of  tbe  wmld  and  tbe  continuing  applause  of  men. 

want  of  moderatlMl  in  onr  h<>peF<  we  not  only  in- 
crease dejection  M'hcn  disappointment  comin,  but  wo  ac- 
celerate di8ap[>ointment ;  we  bring  forward  with  (rreatcr 
speed  disagreeable  dunges  in  our  state.  For  tbe  natu- 
ral eonMt}ueiiee  of  prcsunptuoits  cscpectaiioii  is  nshncss 
in  conduct.  He  who  indulp;es  in  confi<leiit  security  of 
counw!  neglects  due  [irccsutinnst  a^jniust  tbcdaii>:er«  that 
threaten  him;  and  his  fall  "ill  Iw  It,  >.  i  u  and  pn  iHct- 
ed.  Ue  not  only  exposes  himself  unguarded  to  dangens 
bat  be  midtipliea  them  against  binedf.  By  presump- 
tion and  \-anity  he  either  provokes  enmity  or  incurs 
contempt.  A  temperate  spirit  and  mo<lenito  expecta- 
tions are  the  bi  st  saff;^'iiard  of  the  mind  iu  this  unci  r- 
taiii  and  changing  Mate.  They  enable  ti»  to  pa.vs 
ttarongh  the  world  with  most  comforu  When  we  riyc 
m  tbe  world  they  contribute  to  our  eieraCion,  and  if  we 
fall  they  render  our  fall  the  lighter. 

I  1. 1  We  should  be  niiHUTate  in  our  phiwirfs.  It  is 
an  iiivarialde  law  of  our  present  condition  tliat  ever\" 
pleasure  which  is  pursued  to  excess  converts  itst-lf  into 
poison.  What  was  intended  for  tbe  cordial  and  refresh- 
ment of  hnman  life,  through  want  of  moderation,  we 
Cani  to  it<  banc.  No  nx.ncr  do  we  pass  ilic  lino  which 
leBSpenii  'c  ba-s  drawn  than  peniicious  effects  succee<l. 
Coud  the  monuments  of  death  be  laiii  o[>en  to  our  view, 
thqr  would  read  a  lecture  in  favor  of  nioderatioa  mncb 
more  powerfld  than  any  that  tbe  most  elntfoent  preacher 
can  give.  Wc  'should  Ix'hold  the  p-avr  •»  peopled  with 
the  victims  of  intemperance;  we  should  behold  tho«e 
chambers  of  darkness  hung  round  on  creiy  side  with 
tbe  trophies  of  luxury,  dninlieiuiM^  and  sensuality. 
So  naneroas  sboald  we  And  those  martyrs  of  iniquity 
tbait  it  may  safely  he  asserted  where  war  or  pe>til<  ii'  i' 
has  slain  its  thousands  intem|ieratc  pleasure  hta  tdaiu 
Us  ten  thou.iands. 

(6.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  all  oiu  patriom.  This 
oxernse  of  moderstioa  is  tbe  mors  reqiusit*  iNMUise 
ri'ery  pasxion  in  human  nature  hst  of  itsdf  a  tendency 
to  mn  into  exces.^  .Ml  paK.«ion  implies  a  violent  emi»- 
tion  of  mind.  Of  ctiur»e  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  re;;ular 
course  of  our  ideas,  and  to  produce  confusion  within. 
Of  some  passions,  such  as  anger  and  resentment,  the  ex- 
cess is  so  obviously  dangerous  as  loudly  to  call  for  mod- 
eration. He  who  gives  himttelf  up  to  the  imiK-tuosity 
of  such  pa'»»ioi)'«i  without  restraint  is  universally  con- 
demned. Of  tbe  insidious  growth  of  passion,  the  refore, 
we  bare  gnat  reason  to  beware.  Let  us  be  persuadtMl 
that  momenta  of  passion  are  always  moments  of  delu- 
Atm;  that  nothing  truly  is  whst  it  then  seems  to  be; 
th.it  ri'.I  tfii-  n|iini.ii!<»  whic-h  wi'  then  form  are  erroneoiw; 
and  that  all  the  judgments  which  we  then  pass  are  ex- 


travagant. Lqt  motleratinn  accustom  us  (o  wait  till  the 
t'limcs  of  passion  are  spent:  till  the  mist  which  it  has 
raided  begins  to  be  dissipated.  On  no  occasion  let  Hi 
imagine  that  strength  of  miad  is  shown  by  violence  of 
passion.  It  is  the  strength  of  one  who  \<  \n  the  delir- 
ium of  a  fever,  or  under  the  diM-ase  <  1  iti.nlno!..  True 
!-lnii^.'th  of  luirui  i-*  ^'b'lwu  in  ^rnvt  rnin;;  and  rtsicling 
passion,  ami  acting  on  the  most  tr^'iiig  uccosiuna  scoord- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  right  reason.  See 
IJlair,  S(rmnnf,\o\.  ii,  wrm.  xlii. 

Moderator  is  tbe  name  uf  an  ecclesiasticsl  officer 
in  the  Presbyterian  charcbefli  Ilis  duty  is  to  preride 
over  a  meeting  or  an  assembly  of  minbters,  to  regulate 
their  proceedings  in  session,  and  to  declare  the  vote  (<vee 

I'rfshyt.  f'linj'tffiirii,  p.  '.^M  7'i'  nifi-  in  a  C(lU 

is  to  preside  over  the  election  of  a  uiiiu>icr.  When  the 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  episcoi^acy  into  Scotland, 
one  plan  was  to  have  perpituat  vwdtrai«n  fat  preaby 
teriea  a  bishop  or  his  vicar  to  be  chosen  to  the  office. 

Moderattia  of  Gadf.s  (MMhrutun  (Jmlitnmi*),  a 
distinguished  exponent  of  tbe  neo-I'ythagurean  school 
of  philosophy,  sumamed  after  bis  native  plscc,  flourisbed 

duriiij,'  the  reign  of  the  em|it  ror  Xen»  .'1  r.s  i.  He 
collected  all  the  MSS.  extant  on  the  philo^>phicnl  views 
of  Pythagoras,  and  enilHxlicd  tiiem  in  his  works:  lib. 
xi,  l)e  jUadtit  tectm  J^kajforkxt{  Lib.  v,  ^cAoftirMai 
Pythagoriearttm,  which  are  unfottniutely  no  longer  ex* 
tant.  (Simply  a  fratjnirnt  of  his  is  pn  siTM  d  tiy  Sto- 
ba'us,  AW«y.  p.  3.)  Acconling  to  Torphyry  {Vita  Py- 
thitg.  §  32  et  &3),  M<Hleralus  i<ought  tu  justify  tbe  in* 
corpontioo  into  Pytbagoreaniam  of  Platonic  and  nco> 
i-iicological  doctrines,  through  the  hypotberis  that  the 
ancient  P>'thagoreans  themselves  intent  iouallyex])resf.ed 
the  highest  truths  iu  si^us,  and  for  ibat  piirpoM-  made 
use  of  numbers.  The  number  om  was  the  hyinl)oI  of 
unity  and  equality,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  harmony 
and  dontion  of  all  things,  while  ftro  was  tbe  symbol  of 
ilifTcrence  and  ineqtuility,  of  division  and  change,  etc 
St^c  NEo-PmiAGOR«AXtSM.  Moderatus  is  n  jiuted  to 
have  Ik  cu  a  man  of  considerable  cloipn  uci-,  and  i-.ot  <  iily 
to  have  tieen  [Mipular  in  his  day,  but  to  have  found  an 
imitator,  to  some  extent,  in  laroblichus  (q.  v.).  Sea 
Schoell,  Bittoire  de  la  littirature  (<rr(Yite,vi,6i;  Uebe^ 
weg,  //tat.  PkUot,  i,  232  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mbdan  Qontlon,  TlM,  is  a  term  use<l  by 
some  tt>  designate  a  contiomqr  on  (be  doctrine  of  soi* 
ration.  The  qocation  raised  is,  <*  Whether  it  he  the 

duty  of  nil  to  whom  the  (ios|Hl  is  pn  aclieil  \.>  re  pent 
and  Ixlieve  in  Christ?"  It  is  called  the  Mi-dtm  ijues- 
tion  because  it  is  Sttppooed  never  to  have  been  agitated 
before  tbe  ear^  part  of  tbe  last  centuiy.  Tbe  fuUowing 
is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Rylandls  history  of  the  controversy, 
which  he  consi<lerH  as  having  originaird  iti  Northamp- 
tonshire, England,  in  the  Baptist  chun  b<  ^  in  \\bich  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Hothwcll,  presclied;  though  it  docs  iK  t  appear 
that  the  latter  took  an  active  part  in  it.  Mr.31aurice, 
h  i  s  snooessor,  cren  strenuously  opposed  the  negative  ride 
of  the  fpiestion.  which  had  bi  i  ii  maintained  by  some of 
.Mr.  l)avi-'s  admirers,  particularly  by  Mr.  Ixiwis  Wey- 
man,  of  Kind«illon,  to  whom  Mr.  Maurice  wrote  a  re- 
ply, which,  Mr.  Maurioe  dying  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, was  published  by  the  edehrated  Hr.  Ihadbaiy. 
This  was  l»etween  17:17  and  173f».  Mr.  fJuftcridge,  of 
Ouinllc,  also  tfxik  the  allinnativc  side:  and  in  17i;S  Sir. 
Brine  the  iiecative;  as  <lid  also  tliu  h  anied  I)r.  fiill, 
though'  he  did  not  write  exprcsvsly  on  the  Mibjcct.  The 
question  thns  stsrted  sgitated  the  Baptists  down  to  the 
time  of  .\ndrpw  Fuller,  who  very  ably  8upp«irted  the 
positive  fide,  viz.,  that  "  faith  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  al- 
thoui;h.  through  the  depravity  o|'  hiiuiaii  iialuii-.  nirn 
trill  not  believe  till  regenerated  by  i  he  1  loly  Spirit."  On 
the  oilier  dda  it  wss  contended  that  faith  was  not  a 
duty,  but  a  pttat,"  tbe  exetdse  of  which  wax  not  re- 
quired tin  it  was  bestowed.   Mr.  Fuller,  holding  that 

it   i.s  lioth,  published  Tfn-  Co.'j.il  irorthy  of  <tl(  .Ir- 

e^ptatuMf  or  1k»  Duty  of  all  Mm  to  bdievt  in  Jesus 
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Chrvit  "Thft  leoding  deaJKii  of  this  fHrfornianoc-  (says 
Mr.  Morris)  is  to  pnivc  that  men  are  uiuk-r  iiiili>pcii«a- 
ble  obligatioDs  to  Ldkre  whatever  iiod  m^^i  eud  to  do 
whatever  he  commaiMb;  and  a  Savioar  bring  revealed 
inthf  i;o:i[K'l,  the  laic  in  effect  requin-u  th(«s<-  to  whom 
be  is  mailc  Idiuwn  to  believe  in  him.  stciiig  it  in«iat« 
upon  oljedieiice  to  the  whole  will  of  (ioti;  that  iln  ina- 
bility of  man  to  oomply  with  the  divine  requinnKutK 
ia  wholly  of  a  merat  naton,  and  eooaitta  in  the  prev- 
alenee  of  ao  evil  di<tp«^ition,  which,  being  volitniarf,  is 
in  the  hifiheftt  de);ree  criminal"  On  this  mibject  Mr. 
Fulkr  \v;i-  ntiackod  by  Mr.  Button,  a  9upralai>>:iii,m.  on 
the  ooo  hand,  and  by' Mr.  Daniel  Taylor,  an  .Vrnunian, 
on  the  other:  to  whom  he  replied  I7  A  De/mcr  of  hia 
former  trm  t,  nml  tlii-*  emlcd  the  controversy.  The  late 
Mr.  UiibiiiNon  slir<  w(ily  remarks  that  those  ministerB  who 
will  imt  use  apiAicatiou.''.  !<  >'l  tluy  ^h<luld  n)b  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  the  honor  of  u/i/^/yiw^  the  Word,  should,  for  the 
aame  reaaon,  not  uie  erplications,  lest  they  should  de- 
prive him  of  the  honor  of  ilhutrating  it.  See  Rylaud, 
Life  o/FulU  i  .  p.  t>  11 ;  Morris,  Life  of  Fulkr,  ch.  ii; 
Wilson,  Ditienliny  Chtirehef,  ii,  672j  Mmf,  JStgluh 
BaptitU,  iii,  262.   See  8alv.vtios. 

Modestua  (1),  St^  an  apoetle  ortheCbnreh  inCa- 
rinthin,  flourished  in  the  8th  centnr}'.  He  wan  one  of 
aix  whom  bishop  Vipilius  of  Sal/burg  !>ent  to  Carinthia 


llUt.  of  PauUing,  transL  by  Boaooe  (Loud.  1847, 8  voli. 
8vo),  iii,  67. 

Mo'din  {Mvittv  V.  r.  Vlmiulfi,  MutSuifi,  M«*2a- 
fifi,  and  in  ch-  ii  Mt*ittiv;  Joeephus,  Mw^ififi,  and 
once  Mw^tdV;  Vul^.  .'/fx/in ;  the  Jewish  form  is  in  the 
Mishna,  D'^"■^^T3^,  in  Joeeph  bcn-(iorion,  ch.  xx, 
r"'>T -n ;  the  S>-riac  version  of  Maccabees  agrees  with 
the  Mishna,  exce|»t  in  the  absence  of  the  article,  and  in 
the  UMial  aubatitution  of  r  foe  Mora'im)^  a  place  out 
menUoned  in  either  the  OM  «r  New  Tntainent,  though 
rendered  immortal  by  it*  connection  with  the  hi^toiy 
of  the  Jew*  in  the  interval  between  the  two.  It  waa 
the  native  cUy  of  the  llacealixan  family  (1  Mace,  xiii, 
25),  and  aa  a  ntcemry  coaaequeaoe  oontained  their  an> 
ceatral  aepokhfe  (ra^c)  (>>*  TV;  is,  U>.  Hither  lUfr- 
tathias  removed  from  .Icnisalem,  where  up  to  that  time 
he  seems  to  have  been  rcsidiug,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Antiochian  persecution  (ii,  1 It  was  here  that 
be  atmek  the  drat  blow  of  iceittance,  b^  slaying  on  the 
heathen  altar  whidi  had  been  efoeted  u  the  place  both 
the  commissioner  of  Antiochus  and  a  recreant  Jew  whom 
he  bad  induced  to  sacrifice,  and  then  demolishing  the 
altar.  Mattathias  himself,  and  suWtjut  ntly  hi*  wnis 
Judaa  Jonathan,  were  buried  in  the  family  tomb, 
and  over  them  Simon  erected  a  structure  which  ia.  mi- 
nutclv  described  in  the  book  of  lilaccabee«  (xiii,  25-30), 


misNon  is  maniftet  in  the  oonverrion  of  the  |irtiioea  of 

the  cminiry.  who  are  sM  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of 
Christianity  at  this  time.  Sec  Carintiii.v.  Modestiisis 
commemorated  in  the  l^tin  Church  as  a  saint.  (2. )  An- 
other SiodcaUtt  flourished  in  the  7tb  century  (016-ti2G) 
as  patriarch  of  the  Chmeh  of  Jemaalem.  He  tt  reputed 
as  the  restorer  of  the  holy  church  at  .lenis.nlem.  which 
waa  dcstroyetl  by  the  I'ersians  under  Cho:<r<K's  II  in  614. 

Modosty  {IaU  mwtftliti,  from  modus,  a  measure) 
is  eometimes  used  to  denote  humility,  and  aometimet*  to 
express  chastity.  The  (Treck  word  iomiuo*  AigiiitieH 
neat,  or  well  arrangeil.  li  Mignest.i  the  idea  of  etimple 
elegance.  Mo<ksty,  therefore,  conai^tM  in  purity  of  sen- 
timent and  iii.iiiners,  inclining  US  to  abhor  ilic  least  ap- 
pearMce  of  vice  and  indecency,  and  to  fear  dmng  any- 
thing which  will  justly  incnr  censure.  An  excew  of 
niiHlc-i  v  it  calk-.l  l>:i.'bfiiliir-s  or  ditliilcnce,  and  the  want 
of  it  iniperiiiieiicc  or  imi>U(tence.  There  it  also  a  false 
or  vicious  modesty,  which  influences  a  man  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  ill  or  indiscreet;  such  as,  through  fear  of 
olTending  hit  n)mpanions,  he  TOM  into  their  fiHltes  or 
cxcL"^^i  -*;  or  it  in  a  false  modesty  wliich  n  slriiinn  a 
from  doing  what  is  good  or  laudaMe,  siii'li  its  Ix'ing 
to  sjteak  of  religion,  and  to  !►<■  x  cn  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  [lieiy  and  devotion. — liuek,  'Jhtol.  hu  t.  s.  v. 

Modi  or  Mode  (i.  e.  couniffeoyg,  from  a  root  eog- 
nate  with  tlic  Danish  tnol,  and  the  (ierman  ttiuth, 
"courage")  is  in  northern  niyihology  the  name  of  a  sun 
of  Thur,  who,  the  legend  goes,  is  to  »ur\-ive  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  at  Ragnarock,  and  in  the  renovated 
world  will  share  with  Mogni  the  jnwes^ion  of  their  fa- 
tln-r's  hainiiuT,  ami  eii;;a^i'  in  i!ic  i-\t<  rinination  I'l'.-ill 
Strife  iSce  Thor|>c,  Xvrt/uni  MythoUn/jf,  vuL  i;  Keycs, 
BtHgiim  oftke  NoHhmem, 

Modigliaiia,  FuANrisco,  a  Bologncsc  painter, 
tlourishfil  about  the  Ijesiuiiing  of  the  17th  century. 
Lansi  says  he  "was  not  r('Miurk.ibly  |Kiwerful,  nor  al- 
wajra  conaiatent  with  him»e'lf,  but  veiy  graeeful  and 
beautiful,  and  deserving  a  place  in  our  kxiea."  His 
works  at  Urbiiio,  whtre  he  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Fraiieiseo  da  Forli,  art?  a  pieturi'  of  ChrUt  ttiini  rloirn 
frinn  On'  CiuM,  in  oil,  at  St,  (Jr4K,'e,  and  some  Aiifjils.  in 
fresco,  at  Sl  Lucia,  ilia  tinest  works,  however,  ore  in 
th«  (StmndMa  at  f  orii  and  Rimini,  among  whieh  ai« 
^diam  cfrtMU/Vvm  E'lm,  the  fhlut^,  and  the  Toirer  if 
Babet,  He  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  work  im]>erfect, 
but  it  wa^  afti  ru  arils  <-oiiiiinu'd  by  .\rri;,'oni,  who  paint- 
ed the  Iftath  1}/'  AUi  in  the  same  place.   See  Lauai, 


the  restoration  of  which  has  hitherto  pmved  as  difficidi 
a  pnaxla  as  that  of  the  mausoleum  of  Aru-misia. 

At  Modin  the  Maeeahian  armies  encam|)cd  on  the 
eves  of  two  of  their  most  memorable  victories— that  of 
.ludaa  over  .Vnuochus  Eupator  (2  Mace  xiii,  14),  and 
that  of  Simon  over  Cendib.-eua  (1  Mace.  I  '  the 
last  battle  of  the  venerable  chief  before  his  assa.ssina- 
tion.  The  only  indication  of  the  position  of  the  place 
to  be  gathered  from  the  above  notkea  la  eootained  in 
the  last,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  WM  near  "the 
plain"  (to  Kf^tov),  i.  e.  the  great  maritime  lowland  of 
IMiilistia  (ver.  6).  IJy  Eust-bius  and  .Jerome  (Lhwrnajt. 
Mtilffifi,  Modim)  it  is  si>ccified  as  near  Diospolis  I  e. 
Lydda;  while  the  notice  in  the  Uisbna  {Petaekimt  ix, 
2),  and  the  comments  of  Bertenora  and  Mdmodde^ 
state  thai  it  w  as  lifUM  ii  (Itoman)  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
At  the  «an»e  time  the  deviription  of  the  niouument 
seena  to  imply  (though  for  this  mk<  below)  that  the 
spot  waa  ao  loAgr  a*  to  be  visible  from  the  sea,  and  w 
near  that  even  the  detmla  of  the  aenlptnie  wen  dia> 
coriiilik-  thtri  fr .  111.  All  these  conditions,  except  the 
last,  are  U)lexably  fultilled  in  either  of  the  two  sites 
callc^l  iMtrUH  and  Kubab,  The  former  of  these  i.s.  by 
the  diortMt  road— that  through  Wady  Ali— exactly 
fifteen  Roman  miles  fram  Jcmsalem;  it  is  about  eight 
English  nnta  from  Lydd,  fifteen  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  nine  or  ten  from  the  Kivcr  liubin,  on  which 
it  is  probable  that  Cedroii— the  position  of  ( Vnd<lj«u8 
in  Simon's  hattto— atood.  Kubab  is  a  couple  of  miles 
Anther  from  Jemaalem,  and  therefore  nearer  to  Lydd 
and  to  the  sea,  on  the  most  westerly  spur  of  the  hills  of 
Ilenjamin.  IJoth  are  lofty,  and  U>th  ai>parcnlly— la- 
trim  certainly- fomniand  a  view  of  the  Mt>lilerrat»eaB. 
In  favor  of  Latriln  arc  the  extensive  ancient  remains 
with  which  the  top  of  the  hill  is  said  tu  be  covered 
( Kobinson.  lUh.  Rm.  iii,  151 ;  Toblcr,  Dritt*  Weutd.  p. 
Ifst!),  tlu'u^'h  of  their  date  and  j)articuhir»  we  hate  at 
pre»4-nt  no  accurate  infornmtion.  The  foiuidntions  of 
the  fortress  appear  to  be  of  the  lOunan  sue,  or  ]>erhape 
eartier,  though  the  apfier  iMuta  exhibit  ix>tnte<{  arches 
and  light  architecture  of  a  much  later  date.  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  commanding,  and  embraces  th> 
wii'.lr  |.l.iui  to  Jni.j.i  and  the  Jledilt'rTane.m  Ix'yOBd. 
The  name  l.Airon  apjaars  to  have  arist  u  in  the  16th 
century,  from  the  legend  which  made  this  the  birth- 
place  of  the  penitctit  thief— "Caatrum  boni  X.<i<ro«ii^ 
((juaresmius,  ii,  12;  Porter,  Hami-look,  p.  586;  Rdand, 
p.  90 1 ;  Thomson,  iMnd  and  Book,  ii,  308).  Kubab  ap- 
pears to  possess  no  ruins,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  ita 
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name  mqr  ratain  a  tnoe  of  the  monanent.  Ewald 
{€fem!L  ir,  8M^  noU!)  tuggm»  that  tin  nama  Mudin 

nay  >>«  Mill  mirrinng  in  Mr  Mn'ln.  Rut  thin  U  que»- 
tioiiable  on  philological  ^nnirxlH;  and  iIk'  (los'tion  of 
iK'ir  Ma'iii  i»  lew  in  acwrdaiice  with  the  fails  iliiiii  itiai 
of  the  two  named  in  the  text.  The  mcUiieral  and  rood- 
cm  tradition  (aee  Robimnn,  ii,  7)  places  Modin  at 
an  emineiic<<  muth  of  Kuriet  el-Enab ;  but  iIuk  Ijein;;;  not 
more  than  Mjven  mWen  from  Jerusalem,  wliile  it  in  as 
nucli  a-  twenty-live  frnni  Lydil  and  thirty  from  the 
aea«  autt  aLM>  far  rctnoved  from  the  (ilain  of  Philiittia,  u 
at  variance  with  every'  uiie  i>f  the  coiKitiions  implied  in 
tin  records.  It  liaa  found  advocates  in  oar  own  day  in 
M.  de  Saulcy  (fJA  rt  Judalqvt,  etc.,  p.  377  sq.)  and  M. 
Sabtmaiiii  (./c'/«,«(;/' >«,  AVi/J*-,  etc.,  ji.  37,  :!■< :  vslnri-  tlie 
lively  ni'i'iiuiit  wmiM  Im>  in<irc  siatisfaetory  it  it  wi  U'  leas 
cncumUrcd  with  tnistal;e-i),  the  latter  of  whom  ex- 
plored cbanben  there  wbidi  may  have  been  tombs, 
(bough  be  admita  that  there  waa  ntrthing  tu  prove  it. 
A  sufigestive  fact,  which  Dr.  K»Mii!«iti  tir-t  fHjinted  (uit, 
is  the  want  of  unanimity  iu  the  accuuuU  uf  the  medi- 
aival  travellers,  some  of  wlMm,  IS  William  of  Tyro  ( viii, 
1),  {daoe  Uodin  in  a  poatiioa  near  Emmana*Kioopolia^ 
Kab,  and  Lydda.  M.  Midtn  also— tnoaUy  ao  vebcment 
in  favor  of  the  traditiniial  sitf l  a*  ret:ommendcd  fur- 
ther invcKiipition.  If  it  sliuuld  turn  out  that  tlie  ex- 
pression i>f  the  IkkiIc  of  Mac(*abce!t  a*  to  the  monument 
beiajf  viaihie  from  the  sea  luu  been  misinterpreted,  tlien 
ane  impediment  to  the  rcceptioa  of  8oba  will  ha  noNiTed; 
but  it  ir<  ditliciilt  to  arcnuiit  for  the  origin  oftha tradition 
in  the  teeth  of  thu:t«  which  remain. 

The  descriptions  of  the  tomb  by  tlie  author  of  the 
book  of  Maccmbef  and  Josepbus^  who  had  both  mppar- 
antly  seen  it,  will  be  omM  eooveaiently  compa^^d  by 
bain^  printed  ttigether: 

1  Mace,  sxiii,  27-30.  \  .T.)-ri,hii9,  .1  nt.  xHl,  rt.  C. 
"And  Simon  nn\i!i' n  hiiild-:  "AimI  sim-'ii  Imilt  i\  very 
Ing  over  the  »etmlclire  of  lii»  lnri;e  luoiiiiineiit  tohU  father 
fiiiner  and  bi»  brethren,  audjand  hi.-<  breihieii  uf  while 
raited  it  aloft  In  view  with  and  polished  ntuiie.  And  he 
DoUaliadBloaobehlndniidhe-l raided  it  to  a  creat  and 
IbtC  Andheset  np  upon  lljcouapleaone  beiKht,  and 
seven  pyramid*,  one  ai;alnat|tbcew  cloisters  anmud.  and 
another,  fur  hU  father  and  set  ap  pillars  of  a 
bfatmotheraud bli<foiir breth-'«>t(ine,  n  work  wDtidrrrnl  to 
ren.  And  on  the'^  be  made  behold :  and  near  to  tbe>« 
enifines  of  war,  and  ret  Ki'eat  lie  Imllt  ^ev^•tl  pyramids  to 
pillaiD  round  al>oiit,  and  on  bin  pnrci  I-  mid  hir<  brotli- 
tbe  pillftrji  he  mmie  snii»  nf  fi*,  one  for  carh,  terrible  to 
nrtiior  for  ,i  |>erp<-;iial  inctn-  brhold  bOlh  AlT  aiaa  and 
ory;  and  by  the  vulto  of  ur-  beauty, 
asor  ships  eanrsd,  a»  that 
they  misht  be  seen  by  all 
that  rairnn  the  («a.  Thia 
eepalchrc  be  made  nt  Mndin,  And  the«e  thiniirs  are  pre- 
aml  it  »t;iii;l«  unto  tlii«  iljiy."  ••••rvril  iMi-n  In  till*  day. 

The  momiment.t  are  n.-iid  by  KiiM.'biu.t  {ut  »up.)  to  have 
been  still  shown  when  hf  wrote — A.D.  cir.  320.  Any 
fBat4KBtkii  el' the  structure  from  so  imperfect  an  account 
aa  the  abore  can  never  be  anything  more  than  conject- 
ure. Simethinp  \^»^  Ijoen  already  aitemjited  under 
MAC*•\Il^:^-s  (ij.  v.).  But  in  its  absence  one  or  two 
questions  prcacnt  themselves. 

(1.)  The  "ships"  (vAoI<t,  ncnwt).  The  sea  and  iu 
pntauita  were  ao  alien  to  the  anrient  Jewt,  and  the  life 
of  the  >f.ic-i  rit.M',iii  heme-*  who  preceded  .Simon  wa.>«  — if 
we  except  tljeir  casual  n  lntinn*  with  Jo|ipa  and  Janitiia 
sod  the  battle-tield  of  the  maritime  plain  —  so  nnc«in- 
nected  therewith,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  auppoee  that 
the  ward  is  coTTupted  Ikom  wbatitas^nally  wasi  This 
wa*  th'  \  ii  «•  of  J.  D.  Michaelia,  hut  he  does  not  pro- 
fivtv  any  -aii^ractory  wor*!  in  snimtitulion  for  -irXoln 
(see  hi*  nujij^i  -'tioii  in  (Jrimm.  nd  1"<-.  i.  True,  .Simon 
appears  to  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  alive  to  the 
ImipoitBBoe  of  commerce  to  bis  count  ry,  and  he  is  espe- 
cially commemorated  for  having  aniuircd  the  harbor  of 
Joppa.  and  thus  o{iene<l  an  inlet  for  the  isles  of  the  sea 
(I  Mace,  xiv,  .'h.  Hut  it  is  dilVuult  to  ^tc  the  connec- 
tion between  this  and  the  pU)  in^  of  Hlii|i.'<i  mi  a  monu- 
ment to  his  father  and  brothen*.  whotM*  tncmorablc  dcetls 
bad  baeiiflfadiflBfaot  description.  It  ia  perhapa  moia 
VI.-C  o 


feasible  to  aippose  that  the  acolptaiea  wen  intended  to 
be  aymboHod  of  the  departed  beracfc  In  this  case  it 

Kceni-H  not  impmbable  that  during;  SiilMll''il  inttreoursc 
with  the  ikoinaiis  be  bad  seen  anil  been  Struck  with 
their  war-galleys,  no  inapt  symlmls  of  the  fierce  and 
rapid  career  of  Judas,  llow  far  such  symbolical  repre- 
sentation was  likely  to  occur  to  a  Jew  of  that  period  is 
another  qucetiun. 

(2.)  The  distance  at  which  the  "ships"  were  to  lie 
seen.  Here  aj;aiii,  wlifii  tlie  neceaxary  dislaiice  of  M.»- 
diit  from  the  sea— Latrun,  fifteen  miles;  Kubub,  thir- 
teen; Ljdda  itaelf,  ten— and  the  limited  size  of  the 
seulpCima  aia  considered,  the  doubt  inevitably  arises 
whether  the  fSreek  text  of  the  book  of  MacoalK  es  accu- 
rately rci.reseiil.H  the  orif^inal.  DeSanlc  v  il.WrtJu. 
lUilqut,  p.  877)  in^eniouMy  suggests  that  the  true  mean- 
ing is,  nut  that  the  itcidptures  could  be  discerned  fima 
the  vessels  in  the  Meditcnanean,  but  that  thcgr  woe 
worthy  to  be  inspeeted  by  those  who  were  sdlora  by 

proff>!»ion.  Smith..  Hitzit;  {(lurh.  i!>  <  hrtith, 
p.  ill))  iiLsivtH  ii|Miii  it  (IMiD)  that  Mu«lin  i»  recognised 
in  the  modern  little  village  tl-Butjh  (oomp. Robinaoo, 
iii,  272),  bat  the  exact  location  is  by  recent  ocavatlaoa 
determined  to  be  in  tl-Mediyek,  two  and  a  quarter  boom 

ci't  of  l.ydda  ((iiKir.  Slatunmt  of '*  Palestine 
lion  Fund,"  IHiU,  p.  246  S4j..*  IHli,  p.  bH  stj.). 

Modliu.  SeeBiraiiR, 

Modiua  (fram  Greek  ftHiOit  a  mtafure)  desig- 
nates, in  the  language  of  archaeological  sculpture,  a  kind 
of  basket  frequently  fouml  in  n  prt  Mnuiii<ins  of  licathen 
divinities.  It  was  placed  on  their  heada  in  imitation 
of  the  practice  prevailing  among  the  ancieiits,  among 
wiioin  the  wotiK  n  c.'irried  in  liailMla  on  their  beads 
sacriticea  fur  the  guds. 

Modolil,  or  Mmitwla.  •  noted  early  French  ec« 

clc-siastic,  was  l>om  towards  the  Initer  pari  of  the  8th 
century.  In  bis  early  inanbixid  he  wa-*  a  i)rie*t  coii- 
nitte*!  with  St.  (ieorgc's  cburcli  at  Lyon^.  I.nier  he 
was  bishop  of  Auiun.  The  first  meiitiun  of  bis  ttame  iu 
the  Chureh  leoorda  of  Atttnn  ooeui*  in  815.  Soonaiker* 
wanls  he  was  rccognisetl  as  one  of  the  leading  prelates 
in  the  empire,  Louis  "Ic  Deltoniiaire,"  in  hi.4  disgrace 
and  adversity,  had  no  adherent  more  faithful  than  .Mu- 
duin,  whose  credit  at  the  court  uf  Charles  the  Uald  was 
equally  high.  When  I'cpin  was  driven  out  of  Aqui- 
taine,  tjharlcs  the  Bald  divided  that  kingdom  into  three 
govcmmenta,  the  designated  capitals  of  which  were,  re- 
s|Hftively,  Limo^jcs,  t'Unnont.  ami  .Viijiindi'ine.  The 
cccksiaalical  district  of  t'krmont  wa-^  then  as^i^'ned  to 
bishop  Slodoiu.  I^ter,  after  the  deposition  of  Ago> 
bard,  arebbtshop  of  I^rona,  Modoin  took  an  active  part 
in  the  admlnistntion  of  the  archiepiM-oiial  see;  Florus 
reproat  lu  r*  him  with  iiiiilm-  tirniness  in  bin  trcHliiuni  of 
the  LyonncNC  clergy.  The  reverend  Kouvier  nitiiiions 
Modoin  as  Ix-ing  numbered  among  the  abbes  of  Mou* 
tiex-SaintJean,  ia  the  diocese  of  Langros.  In  tbe  9th 
century  it  was  not  imeommon  to  meet  hishnpa  engaged 
in  the  >.'iin('  I'lirsiiil*  wiili  nt.li.  When  Tlid  dnlfe, 
bishop  of  Urleaii-s  was  in  pri«oi:  at  An:.;i  r-*.  \i>  nt  a  po- 
etical composition  to  Modoin,  l'<  .::.;iiu;  l-i  n  t  i;  •  rfcre 
in  his  favor.  Modoin,  in  reply,  indited  a  abort  poem, 
bin  oidy  literary  work  extant.  He  died  about  842. 
S«  e  (;<i'lli,t  Chri'nt.  vol.  iv,  col.  3.'>0;  Ilisf.  LUlin  dg  ta 
/>afl«',iv,M7. — lioefer,  .Vwur.  Jiiot/.  6t/».a.V, 

BCbdos,  in  eedeslastical  law,  signifies  an  exemption 

from  the  pavment  of  tithes,  and  ia  of  two  kinds;  first, 
a  partial  exemption,  w  hen  it  ia  called  a  moiiut  ilrriman' 
<li ;  wroiwlly,  ii  total  exempt  ion,  when  it  is  called  a  vw- 
dtu  de  turn  dninutmio.  There  is  a  third  6|iecies  of  cx> 
emption,  called  a  md  etmfotitvm,  where  an  agreement 
is  ma<le  between  the  owner  of  lands  and  the  parson  or 
vicar,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  ordinary,  that 
the  lands  >>|Mciliid  ^bail  be  exempt  from  litlun  rjii  Mii  h 
coubidenitions  as  are  contained  in  the  sii|inlatioii,  .•'uch 
as  Luut  or  other  real  recompense  given  in  lieu  and  satis- 
ftction  of  tbe  titbet  to  be  lelin^uisbcd.  Tbe  moiua 
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dfcimandi  U  that  witicb  U  generallj  meaot  when  the 
tvrtn  modus  U  lued.  It  it  defined  to  be  a  euMotn  of 
liihing  in  «  particular  manner.  itiCrercnt  from  that  ' 
which  the  general  law  prwicrtlx  s ;  an  l  the  ciutom  must 
hnvc  exiated  from  time  imroemiirial.  The  nxxlcs  of  i 
litiun^  eatablishetl  hy  the»c  cu.ttonifi  arc  cxcci'tliii^ly 
Tttioua:  aometitne.'t  it  m  a  cun)|>eit»alioii  in  work  and 
labor,  aa  that  the  incumbent  ahall  have  only  the  twelfth 
oock  of  hay,  and  not  the  tenth,  in  oonnideratiun  of  the 
lanilowiii  r  making  it  fur  iiiiii;  soniriimoii  it  is  a  les8 
qiiaiitiiy  «t  lithe  in  a  more  perfect,  in  lieu  of  a  larger 
quaiititV'  in  a  crude  and  inpcffect  alate,  as  a  rouiiU-  of 
fuwU  iu  lieu  of  tithe  Cgga;  aomelimcs  and  more  fre- 
quently, it  comiRta  in  a  pecuniary  comiK-nsaiion,  as  tw u- 
pem'f  an  acrtj  for  tlie  tirlif  i.f  lnu  l. 

The  modus  de  nwi  dtcimtindij  ia  au  absolute  cxcm|>- 
tkm  ftom  tithes.  It  exiiiU  in  four  caiea:  1.  The  ruler 
may  pfeteribe  that  be  aiul  his  praganiion  have  never 
paid  titbei  for  andent  crown  landa,  and  this  preacription 

w  ill  1>''  '^'n>'\.    'I.  One  Church  offici  r  ihn-*  tmi  pay  tittifs 
to  another  oKiccr  his  aupcrior,  nor  the  !tu[K.'riur  to  the 
inferitir,  acconling  to  the  rule  that  eeeksia  eccUriee  deci- 
ma$  advert  mm  MeL   8.  An  accleaiaitical  penun,  as  a 
bishop,  may  preaeribe  to  be  exempt  ftom  payinff  tithes 
on  the  ^munit  that  the  laniln  hclon;:  to  the  bishopric, 
and  that  tieilhor  he  nor  hii*  pre»leci-iwtrs  have  ever  |>aiil 
them.    I.  I'he  ablnni  and  niona*terieii  at  the  titno  of 
their  diaaolutioa  were  poawsaed  of  large  estates  of  laud,  I 
a  great  part  of  which  was  held  tithe-free,  either  by  pr^ 
acription  or  by  unity  of  {xMsci^ion,  whieh  was,  in  fact, ' 
no  more  than  pre^wription,  or  by  the  imiik'V  I)uI1  of  ex- 
emption, ur  by  n  real  ciinii)o.Hiiion.    Thu.i  in  Enylanil. 
fur  example,  the  statute  of  31  Ileury  Vlll,  c.  13,  whicii 
diaaolTed  the  laiger  abbeys,  enacted  that  all  persons  | 
who  should  come  to  the  posse aaiun  of  the  lands  of  an 
abttey  then  dissolveil  should  hold  them  tithc-fr»H'.  in  as  I 
ample  a  manner  as  the  abli- y-^  ttu  niselves  liad  formerly 
held  them.    The  lands  which  belongc<l  to  the  Onler  of 
the  KnightA  of  St.  John  of  Jeru!*alem  and  to  the  Order 
of  the  Ciiterciana  are  within  the  protectioo  of  this  stat-  | 
ute;  and  those  of  them,  con«er{nenily,  which  were  tithe-  | 
free  iK'fore  they  came  into  tin-  hands  of  tlic  kiw^  ^^i^ 
continue  tithe-free,  in  wlio»«'siio\ cr  bnnds  they  may  now 
.S»mc  UmU  have  lM'<  n  made  tithe-free  by  S|iecial 
legislative  acta.   See  Blackslone,  Vommeittarir*^  ii,  28 ; 
Selden,  HtMk  of  Titktty  cb.  xiiii  Burtou,  Comftmlwm 
ofih,  r.ivp  of  Beal  Pnfa%\f,Wt  m|.— Eadie,  EkU*. 

hid.  s.  V. 

Moebius  (or  Mdbiaa^liKono.a  Lutheran  divine, 
was  bom  at  I^ancha,  Thuringia,  Dec  18,  1616; 
at  Jena  and  Leipaic;  became  rector  of  the  _ 
at  McreenbuiK  in  1647 ;  professor  and  rioetor  oftbeolofiy 

at  I^cipic  in  IOO18;  and  died  Nov.  L*H,  ICC.    Ho  edited 
and  enlar^eil  Crusius's  (liiimiuuliin  (,r(rni,  ami  was  the 
author  of  nnnnrons  essays  in  Ijitin  on  Biblical  and  ! 
theological  topics,  which  were  afterwards  publtahed  in  I 
a  coUeetive  edition  (Uipe.  1699^  4to).    flee  Jfidier,  I 

Gth  h  !'<■!-,  lyrihnt, 

Moed.   bee  T.\i.»t7i». 

M oedaogiiir,  in  Norw  nqrtbrlogy,  ia  the  name  of 
the  bigbeat  dan  of  pigmiai  who  dwell  in  atonea. 

BfbeUer.  See  MOnutn. 

Moelart,  J.\cob,  a  Dutch  painter,  was  bom  at  Dort 
in  1619.  Ue  was  a  pupil  of  liicholaa  Maas,  and  gained 
an  enviable  repntatioo  aa  a  biatorieal  painter,  though 
be  ii  better  known  by  his  p<irtraita.  Spooncr  mentions 
two  relif;iou»  works  by  this  artist— /'AaruoA  atui  hU 
lloit  dimrnrd  in  the  Ited  Sea,  and  Hote$  Writing  the 
Hock.  Ho  died  in  1727.  See  Spooner.  Biog,  Hiat,  of 
lUFimArU(]SUY,  Utt^  t  v«b,  Svo),  U,  67% 

Mo«Uer.  SeaHfiLm 

Maoao-Oothlo  Venion.  See  Qomio  Vkr- 


Mo'eth  (Mwi^,  Vulg.  Mediut),  a  Levite,  "son  of 
Sabban,"  who  aided  Ezra  in  flooTeyins  the  bullion  fimn 

Ilabylon  (1  Esdr.  viii,  63);  evidently  the  "NoAiiuui 
(!(.  v.)  sou  of  Binnui"  of  the  Ueb.  text  (Cara  viii,  33). 

Koflbtt.  JoeiAR,  a  PreAyterian  minister,  was  bom 

in  Chester  Ctnniiy,  S.  C,  May.  tH,'in.  Hi^^  p;ir>  nt-  w,  re 
godly  people,  and  reared  their  children  in  tin'  nurture 
md  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  protiecuted  bis  clas- 
sical atudiea  privately  for  two  years,  e»u.-rod  Erskine 
College,  Due  West,  &  C,  In  18SS,  and  gradmrted  with 
liMii  .r  iu  1H59.  The  next  two  yt  n'-s  In-  >.j»ent  in  jjeneral 
rcaiinii;  at  the  lihrarie.*  of  bit  mater.    He  wa*  re- 

ceived l)y  ilie  N  cond  I're^bylery  as  a  Rtudenl  of  theol- 
ogy in  April,  ItMil ;  licensed  in  IMM ;  and  subsequently 
preached  in  eongregatiooa  in  theFint  andSeeoodPie^ 
byleries,  malung  Due  West  his  home.  In  1865  he  re- 
tnrnetl  to  hi«  former  home  in  Clujuer  County,  where  he 
remained  until  his  de:itli,  .M;tr>-b  IM,  lHt'>7.  .Mr.  .Moffatt 
wttM  a  man  of  solid  intellect.  His  writings  were  excel- 
lent specimens  of  composition,  and  full  of  the  marrow  of 
diviuity.  Benevolence  and  humility  were  prominent 
features  of  his  character.  Sec  Wilson,  Prtdk  UitL 
mamie^l868,pkaS8.  (J.U&) 

Mogila(B\  I*kti:r,  a  diiitinguishcil  Rus^Lan  prelate, 
was  bom  in  Moldavia  very  near  the  chwc  of  the  16th 
century  (alxiul  lii'J").  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
i'aris  and  other  high  scliuoU,  afterwards  entered  the 
Pbliah  army,  and  greatly  diatinguidied  hinaelfl  Ba> 
r«>nning  sobcr-ininded,  he  decidwl  to  devote  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  Church.  wa«  made  a  monk  at  Kief  in 
liVil,  and  rapidly  nw  in  r.i\  .>r.  In  he  was  « lecte<l 
archimandrite  of  his  inona-Htery,  and  in  l(kU  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  metropwliun  of  Kief,  Galida,  and 
Little  Kusaia.  Mogila  was  the  first  to  introduce  in  the 
study  of  theolot;y  at  Kief  the  developments  which  it 
bail  /iL'iniiri  .l  in  thf  i;(irop4>«n  iiniv  1  r^iii>  t*.  Indeed, 
Mo;;ila  i.s  to-day  honond  ainiu.nliy  Viy  a  panegyrical 
oration  at  the  .Acailemy  of  Kief,  iu  reougnitioD  of  bit 
servioea  to  thai  iimittttinn  of  kanung.  He  arranged 
and  improved  the  eoatees  <^ study  In  every  particular; 
established,  anion;;  other  atlvantages  three  classes  in 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Latin  and  I'uli»h  laa- 
guagea;  elMalned  ftom  the  Foliah  government  permis- 
aiun  to  eiect  a  pdnting'iNnMi^  invited  aMoy  leaned 
men  to  the  academy,  and  eettted  npon  then  ■oorces  of 
revcniii-  wbit  b  lia4l  fonnerly  l'.imc  to  the  mctn>j*>litan : 
and,  heMdes  ail'onling  all  these  advanlagies,  gave  ihcm 
his  own  libraiy,  which  was  oonsidoreil  a  ver\'  rare  ami 
vaUiaUe  collection  of  booka.  He  died  Dte.  81,  1646. 
To  confirm  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Oriental 
Church  in  opposition  to  tJic  fiic-ro;i.  lunrntf  of  Romn 
and  I'rotestanl  elements,  Mogila  wrote  a  ron/^sstM  if 
Faith  (OfiiiH'olo^  ofutKoyia  r»;c  ro5o.Xirf;c  sni  am- 
OToXiKiK  inXriaiat  ri}c  dvaroXir^),  which  occnpita 
an  important  place  in  the  histor>-  of  the  Roerian  Choreb. 
In  ibif  till'  il.K  triiies  of  the  Church  are  pn^*<^nte<l  in  the 
sim|iU'  m.TuiitT  and  style  of  the  ancient  Clinrch.  but  in 
accordance  also  with  the  latest  <levelopments  they  had 
gradually  attained;  and  as  the  reception  of  lite  work  was 
ranked  among  the  three  cardinal  tbeolegieal  virtiiea,h 
has  Income  prominent  in  the  practical  system  of  the 
Church  ( Hasc,  (  h.  f/itt.  p.  4« I  \  Tli.  I  .asteni  churches," 
^iy^  M.  Houlgakof,  bishop  of  Viuii/i."  li.id  heretofore  no 
syndsdic  txHiks  of  their  own  in  which  they  could  find, 
on  matier>«  of  fldth,  sofficient  authoritative  information 
and  din-ciion ;  no  s\'Bteroatic  expoftiiion  and  apology  of 
their  dnj:mas;  they  had  to  be  satisfied  with  short  defi- 
nitions, given  by  oicumeiiical  ami  lixal  couni-ils.  and 
with  the  rttles  of  the  fathers  named  in  the  council  n 
Tnillo.  For  anything  further  they  had  to  refer  to  the 
other  writiqes  of  the  fathen^  which  did  not  pamtm  the 
aame  anthoHty.  The  Con^ssfoa  of  Faitk  of  TMer  Mo- 
gila, examined  and  approved  by  two  councils — that  of 
Kief  in  1640,  and  that  of  Jawy  in  1<VI3— and  further 
endorse<l  by  the  four  (ecumenical  patriarchs,  ami  by  the 
Biiaiien  patriarchs  Joachim  and  Adriaiffi  bfreirt  tlK 
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fint  ByniboHe  book  of  ibc  F.a.'^torn  Church.''  Thi»  work,  !  and  words  as  virtuous  which  wo  hrand  as  infamouik 
which  remains  to  this  day  the  ii  xt-Unik  of  ihe  liuiiMH  j  They  c-viti  pr«we<l  (,'oin  r;»lly  on  the  principk  that  Mo- 
Gfeek  Church  in  dugnatic  tbewloKy,  went  thrwugh  nii»  bannncd,  at  a  priviletjed  iudiviilual,  wat  escnpt  fioai 
nenraa  editkm  in  KuMian,  was  tramlatcd  into  Unek  \  th«  eommeo  lam   Hence,  notwithatandini^  the  abmi- 

(Ain»t.  Latin  fLeips.  ir>9.") and  <Jcrnn.ui  (Ilcrliii,   danco  of  hiistorical  nccotints  i  ii  th<-  rinc  of  fy!,t:7,  iflsc 

1727,  and  Breslau,  I7jl  i,  and  ha*  lurni^ltcil  tin-  l>a->i.t  iimiKT  name  for  the  n  liuioii  .  >iji!,li>ln  d  li\  Moliamint'd. 
for  several  calechismA  in  «lifft  rent  Grwk  churches.  iSeo 
CojirEssioxa  or  Faith.  Mogila  puUiabed  also  a  Cat', 
aeAtfiii  (Kief,  1646),  and  10016  panpUcta^  Awwkcnw 
tainin^;  hio^^phiral  sketches  of  the  saints,  in  the  Sla- 
vonit:  lanfruair<\  he  uiidert<xtk,  but  diil  not  hrin^  In  euin- 
pU-tiiin.  Hilt  Mii;^iia  gained  mnne  di-liiiciioii  also  as  n 
poet,  and  maite  dramas,  which  were  acted  by  the  pupils 
of  bis  academj ;  ooa  of  them,  on  the  A'lifi'n/y  o/  Chritt, 
was  for  a  lon^;  time  rcry  popcilar.  See  //ut.  dt  la  llii- 
rttrchie  Kuntr,  iii,  735;  Dtctiomaire  de$  Aulturt  fCccU- 
ttiUlt'/urji  /!i/.<stji.  s,  v.;  Otto,  I/i/f.  iif  I'li.mitii  I.ileni- 
turt  (Oxf.  IKo!),  Hvo  ),  p.  3-.>l  »<j. ;  l\t\\\\\.  Huttitrhr  Slu- 
iiitn  zur  Theoltn/ut  u.  (it$rh.  (MiltKl.  1H,")7  (Je- 
rehtaof;  AlMot  MIT  rj^uAMTB  die  III  CinluaiioiiaiHume; 
Haai?,  ttuL  ie$  Doffmu  Chrkirm,  i,  4M:  Kinmal,  Ubri 
ttftiAoiici  eccht'ut  Oru-ntalU  (Jena.  Svo),  66. 

See  (iRBCK  (Jiii'itcii ;  Ki'sstA.    (J.  il.  \V.) 

Moetaailah  (L  e.  thote  who  mw*  tkemtdvti)  b 
a  namo  which  media-vnl  Arabic  writers  iprave  to  a  sect 
of  t'hrt.-<tiaus  »aid  to  have  Hourii>hed  on  the  eastern 
•bore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Recent  investi^'alions  render  it 
probable  that  they  were  the  ZMiuu  (frum  ^I'l  —  72^, 
fla-xntitv,  to  wash),  or  Mendaan*  (q.  v.)  of  the  pres- 
ent (lay. 

Mognl.  GRBATf  the  popular  dcsignaiion  of  the  em- 
pemr  of  Ddhi,  ao  the  ImpefMmatioQ  of  the  powerful 
enpira  ealaUiahed  in  Ilindu^tan  by  the  Monr,'i>K  \\hi> 
werp  called  .Voffuh  by  tllc  Persians.  The  tina  (Jreat 
Mi'i^il  was  UalM  r,  the  great-grandson  of  Timflr,  who 
fiHuuted  the  Mougul  empire  in  Hindustan  in  15:26.  In 
1808  the  Great  Mo^l  was  deprived  of  hta  throne;  in 
18S7fOfav<en  the-  app- ar.tncc  of  aiiihority,  bt  comin;;  a 
mere  pensioner  uf  the  liriti.xh;  ami  in  Im:)^,  Muhatnmed 
Bahadi^r,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  was  condemned,  and 
tranaponod  for  oomplicity  in  the  Indian  mutinjr.  See 
UoaootA 

Mf^ammed  or  Mobammet  (written  also  JAi- 
koKUied  or  Jfakommet,  and  Jfuhamed  or  Mukamtt,  an 
Ambte  word  meaning  the  prtdicted  Mmiak;  applied  j  for  truth,  be  tanghtaiilfions  of  men  to  beHer»  a  itifiantle 
to  him  in  aUnaion  to  Hsf?.  ii,  7;  but  formerly  called,  fable;  and,  while  tonnented  with  doubts  affixing  to  his 
acconling  to  a  tradition  qu>»te<l  by  Halabi.  Kn(ham)  wa«  own  breast,  he  iiMplred  others  with  an  invincible  faith 
a  crest  Arabian  Ic^ri-Iator,  who  not  mily  <  iiMi|>li  ti  ly  in  lii*  iDi'iiIliMlity.  With  tii»»  little  ciirr^-y  i.r  to.,  liiile 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  in  \\'\•^  owu  age,  but  still  arabitiun  to  supiHirt  himself,  except  by  tin-  di-^pi^^d  em- 
eonttoups  to  exerdae  a  powerfnl  influence  in  Uie  dnii-  >  plovroent  of  a  shepherd,  he  witbttood  for  years  the  ridi- 
latian  of  the  Eastern  world,  being  beat  known  as  the  I  cule,  the  maUce,  and  the  ftuioaa  opposition  of  tlie  leaden 
fiNinder  of  a  reli|;iints  system  which  has  spread  cxten- '  of  his  own  family  and  of  the  nation,  and  finaHy  van- 
nvely  aiuoni;  men.  and  \*.  iU  \\i>\\\\ivMn\  /.-liim.  or,  luorf  ijtiijibul  all  ilu  ir  i  florid.  (Ucr  iliis  cxiraordinnrj'  and 
peoperiy,  after  its  founder.  MuhamtuKiiniixm  (<j.  v.).         M-i-min^'ly  uidal liotnalilc  cliaracicr  ilic  disciplts  and  the 

Source* /or  hi*  Ai/f.— Arabian  literature  is  very  rich  op|>on<  ni«  of  his  doctrines  have  alike  combined  to  draw 
in  aenioes  for  a  biography  of  Mohamtned.  Besides  the  an  additional  veil  of  uncertainty.  The  first  Jdobamm^ 
Koran,  which  records  the  most  im[Hirtant  events  of  his '  ifams  |itoii-ly  cncom)>assed  their  pmphet  with  a  cloud  of 
life,  there  cxi^t  niintcron?*  {•olU-ction-*  of  traditions  in  tiiira<  l<"i  ••  tin- niyiholo^^y,"  I )r.  S|ir<  ii;:<T  calln  it,  of 
which  the  exprciwd  vivws  of  the  Arabian  prrtphet  on  IMam.  Homi^li  prt  latiH  fi«.li»lily  di«tort(d  hi>tor\'  to 
various  incidents  and  relatioM  Of  Ufo  arc  introduced;'  calumniate  him;  and  ffhilosoi.her.4,  more  impartial  but 
then  there  are  biograpbiea  proper,  some  of  which  ex>  I  equally  unjust^  endowed  him  with  criuMS  of  iheir  own 
tend  as  far  back  as  the  ibi*  eentnrr  of  the  Mohamme-  *  invention,  such  aa  they  thougbt  congenial  to  the  rhar- 
daii  nrn.  Thiv  arc,  it  i*  tni<\  writdu  with  n  rolitrioiii  acti  r  of  an  ini]  o-^tnr.  TIiiim,  while  Khadijah  IkIk  Id  him 
prejuduc,  and  more  or  k-;**  sipicofl  with  lep'ndf.  but  in  hhaded  by  an^'cls  on  hi*  journey  to  .Syria.  I'ridraux 
most  cases  the  historical  part  worthy  of  credit  is  easily  '  accuses  liiin  of  robbing  oqilmns  of  their  patrimony,  at:d 
discerned.  It  must  not  be  believed  that  these  biogra-  I  Voltaire  depicts  him  as  yielding  to  the  indulgence  uf  his 
pbica  were  allowed  too  free  a  rein  to  fiuicy,  or  were  per- 1  passions  on  bis  triumphal  rrtum  to  Meccm— a  triumph 
tniftfid  to  diifort  factK  or  pa«*  them  over  in  [)erfect  !«i-  fif  which  the  [rri-alfsf  !.'l<'ry  was  hi"  clemency  and  for- 
lence;  for  tlicy  ha4l  to  fear  iK'iii;,' convicfe<l  of  mendacity  l>f  araiici'.  t  )f  tho»«'  wlio  tiav  c  jin  tended  to  devrilK'  this 
and  nei:ii;;i  lice  by  no  lesii  an  authority  than  the  Koran  'inyolnr  Ix  irur.  one  parly  lia>  !4tndiou<^ly  di*jjiii!>ed  or 
itself,  already  collected  by  the  contero|K)raries  of  the  iterverted  what  they  knew,  and  another  has  sedulously 
piepbet.  Still  another  circumstance  hcl|is  the  historian  invented  what  they  did  but  suspect  or  liope^  In  fort, 
bi  determining  truth,  namely,  that  the  Uohammedans  the  great  difllculty  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  the  rarity 
larely  tr>- toconcealthefhintiesoftheirfounder.fortheir  I  and  inaccessibility  of  the  M.SS.  of  early  Mohaminedsn 
lodgment  i"  ;;ui<lcil  by  a  standard  different  from  that  writer*,  were  huftlcicnt  of  lhem!»4'lM  s,  ifi.ot  to  deier  Ww- 
M  non-Mobammcdana — they  praise  some  of  bia  dteds  i  ropeatu  from  undertaking  the  biography  of  the  apostle 


while  its  pn>fes»or»  are  called  Muflixit],  and  the  lontin- 
i  ued  lively  interooune  between  MobamoMdaiu  and 
Chriadans  in  Syria  and  ndeatine,  aa  well  as  in  Egypt 

and  Spain,  the  most  per\*tTted  opinions  on  Moliatnnie- 

I  ilanitm  nnd  itn  auilmr  came  t/»  prevail  among  the  nyii- 
l^Iohammedaiis,  even  in  the  Occident.  He  was  n'prc- 
aented  either  as  a  sorcerer  or  as  an  idol;  some  believed 

j  him  the  Antichrist,  others  a  renegade  eardinaL  And  in 
pro])ortion  as  the  later  Mohammedans — e^^iu-cially  the 

\  Persians,  greedy  of  miracles  nnd  mysteries— n'liiUrtil  the 
hi^^torical  .Midiammed  of  the  ancient  .\rabiaii!t  s<-nrcily 
recognisable  by  over-much  adoration  and  proximity  to 
the  suiteniatural,  and  the  more  Mohammedanism  spread 

,  in  the  Occident  and  threatened  to  become  dangerous  to 
Christianity,  hatred  and  fear  exerted  themselves  to  dis- 
figure Mohainmetl  and  lii  -  (  r<  i  ,1  hy  ridiculous  ainl  .il  nrd 
cahimiiio«.  Even  in  modern  times,  after  several  transla- 
tions of  Arabian  biograpbiea  of  Mohammed  had  been 
publisbed,  bis  true  character  waa  little  undentootl.  A  s 
late  aa  1829  a  work  appeared  in  London  demonstrating, 
or  rather  aiming  to  demonstrate,  that  Mohanuneii  wn'. 
fireshndoneil  by  the  little  horn  which  issued  frum  the 
fourth  m  I  M IT  described  by  the  pn>phet  Oanid.   Ill  ft 

I  still  later  publication,  the  author  endeavor^  at  a  great 

I  expense  of  learning,  to  prove  that  Mohammed  was  an 
in-tnimt  nt  of  the  ilevil's  device  and  handling.  Hut,  as 
oliM-rveil  in  \\  ell'."!  wiTk,  .^fohtimnwilfirr  J'ruphet,  the  ful- 
vance  of  knowledge  in  ihcx-  days  rei|uiiea  the  histor> 
ical  characters  handed  down  to  us  from  remote  periods 
to  be  r»«xamined  by  tbe  Ggbt  ef  new  and  of  better* 

I  clasvitied  authorities,  and  to be  VBcaat  upoD  a  surer  and 
more  irutlilul  l>a.si«. 

Amoni;  <  haracters  of  world-wide  celebrity,  there  ia 
none  other  that  calls  more  loudly  fur  a  reinvestigation 
of  the  "original  sourece"  than  that  of  Mobammed.  Bum 
in  an  ol)scure  age,  among  a  people  whose  antecedents  aw 
dimly  shadowed  out  t4>  us  in  a  countn>'of  all  (ainoiis  re- 
gions the  les'-t  ex]ilored,  his  own  career  was  a  «<  ries  of 

I  marvels  and  contradictious.  While  searching  earnestly 
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of  IsUm,  at  least  tn  cover  the  atti>m|>t,  until  a  cnmpara- 
tively  rfciTit  claic,  \viih  ihc  ili.-jxr.icc  of  failurf.  Tlu- 
earliest  ami  most  authentic  chrunicles  uf  the  rise  uf  Mu- 
hammcdaniMn  were  not  ktMwn,  even  by  name,  to  those 
who  aspired  to  guide  the  ofiiniuns  uf  Europe  on  that 
l^at  event.  Gibbon,  for  example,  appeals  to  GaKnier's 
translation  of  AlMilfccin.  a  princt?  who  wnilc  in  tin-  fotir- 
tvcnlh  ct'Mtury,  ab  his  "  best  and  must  authentic  guide. ' 
But  to  consider  so  late  •  historian  as  Abulfeila  an  au- 
thority at  all  would  coDTict  an  Orieoialiat  of  the  noat 
culpable  ij^onnee  in  Arabic  literature.  Tet  before  we 
can  turn  fntm  the  Mohammed  as  pictured  by  cjitlui-'i- 
attic  Mu*selmfn.  or  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Agva  and 
their  suece^-.  inmng  modem  writers,  to  the  true  his- 
torical Mohammed,  ■«  be  comes  before  ni  after  a  pro- 
fomd  and  unpnjudieed  atody  of  the  original  documenta, 
it  ia  neci "lary  that  we  take  a  ha^*ty  f;lancc  at  the  con- 
dition of  Arabia,  I  he  onuitry  that  t  laima  him  as  her  own, 
at  the  time  and  pn:viou.i  to  the  birth  of  Mohammed. 

Slalt  of  AnMa previous  to  the  Jntroduetioa  0/ It/am, 
—Vnm  tarn  imnenoiial  tha  aboriginal  inhaUtanta  of 
the  (>eniasula  had  be^n  divideil  into  a  srreat  number  of 
free  and  wniukriujj  clan*,  limited  wmtnunilics,  and  jiet- 
ty  states,  w  liose  peculiarities  of  character.  mtKle  of  life, 
and  political  institutions,  as  they  were  mostly  depend" 
cnt  upon  local  drctunstances,  were  for  centuries  stamped 
with  the  same  unalterable  feature^  and  bad  been  pre- 
served almost  unchange«l  even  nmm  the  time  of  the  {la- 
triarchs  of  the  h'lok  of  (icnesis.  The  [iiimiitainous 
tablc-land  of  cent  nil  Arabia,  abounding  in  ri^  h  pastur- 
age and  fertile  valleya,  Iwt  at  the  oame  lime  intentccted 
and  akirted  with  dieaiy  waatas  and  sandy  plains  waa 
occupied  by  those  fovlnfr  tribes  who,  in  opposition  to 

the  siitKil  iiilialiilaiits.  are  proud  of  the  name  of  Bedou- 
in, or  people  of  the  plains.  Most  of  them  were  addict- 
ed tu  a  wandering  paxtoral  life,  but  from  beiitg  strongly 
disposed  to  war  and  ehivahous  adventures,  their  peace- 
abte  occupations  wen  interrupted,  either  by  conducting 
a  caravan  of  merohantti,  or  uftcner  bv  a.vtailin;;  and 
rubbiuj;  their  feliow-tribps.  Every  tribe  wa«  governed 
by  the  must  aged  or  worthy  sheik  of  that  family  which 
bad  been  exalted  above  its  brethren  by  fortune  and  he- 
roie  deeds,  or  cren  by  eloquence  and  poetry.   For  as 

the  heroic  banls  were  at  uni-e  the  historian''  and  nioral- 
ista  by  whom  the  vice.i  and  virtue.-*  o(  tlieir  otinilrynien 
were  impartially  ceuNured  or  praii«etl,  a  noble  enthusi- 
asm for  poetry  animated  those  Arabs,  and  at  an  annual 
fiiir  at  Okbad  thirty  dm  wen  oonsecnted  to  pnetiea) 
cmtUation,  after  which  the  successful  poem  wa-s  written 
ill  letien*  of  gold  and  sunjH'iuleil  in  the  temple  of  .Mecca. 
Tlu'w  inn  t  ini;s.  Iioucwr,  formed  but  a  vcrj'  feeble 
bond  of  luiion  among  the  independent  and  hoatiJe  tribes, 
who  only  ooosaionany,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  war- 
Aire,  snbniitted  to  a  supreme  chief,  or  emir  of  enins 
and  had  never  yet  been  uiiite«I  into  one  body.  And  the 
tie  was  still  li  s-t  l.iiiiiinft  on  tln'^i-  inhabitant^  wlm.  Inini^ 
collected  in  nourishing  towns  and  cities  ou  the  coasts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  mostly  employed  is  tiada  and  agri- 
etdtuK,  WM*  Rgankd  with  uxfrnw  caotCBipt  by  the 
ft«e  B^ouln  as  a  wealc  and  de^^nerate  ra«e  of  slaves. 

CoiiL-erninj,'  the  religious  condin.  ii  of  tin-  Ar.:lis  be- 
fore the  pnimulgatiou  of  MohaMinieil's  diH  irmcM,  we 
have  but  scanty  information.    The  Mcdiai 
tbeniselvca  disdained  inquiiy  toto  the  idolatraas 
ship  of  their  ancestors.   For  what  we  do  know  ahout  it 
we  are  indebted  to  accidental  uotivcs  <<f  M  ine  of  their 
deiticK  mentioned  in  the  Koran  (14.  v.),  and  lo  sundrj- 
not  alwavH  irusiuorihy  aceouiiu  diffused  through  the 
more  ancient  works,  aitd  not  to  any  oonneeted  treatise 
upon  the  pagan  religions  of  Arabia.   The  scanty  no- 
tices  of  the  tiroeks  and  BwniTf  eunceniing  this  topie 
are  very  imcertain.    We  must  not,  however,  fail  to 
mention  the  genealogical  re(H>rds,  to  which  the  .Arabs 
attribute  great  importance,  as  auxiliary  sources  for  the  1 
rsQgiaaa  fhith  of  the  aneient  Arabians,   From  these  | 
genealogical  tablets  we  learn  the  namot<  of  some  of  their 
idols  and  the  distribution  uf  their  worship;  for  many  ; 


peraonal  names  rehite  to  tha  wonhipped  deities  or  tUi 
places  where  they  were  worshipped.  ThuH  we  are  not 
altogether  without  some  clcw^  reit|tccting  Arabian  |x»ly> 
theism,  and  secure  the  iiiformatttHi  that  no  one  religiooa 
system  paavaalad  tbnmgbout  all  Arsbiaf  or  at  any  givn 
time. 

Their  r.  liLrious  ^vorship,  it  ^vouM  app<  ar,  corudstcd 
chielly  in  the  ailoraliuu  uf  the  htaveidy  luminaries, 
which  were  considered  as  SO  many  tutelar  deideaaf  tiM 
different  tribes;  and  aoMQg  thasr,  after  tha  ami  and 
moon,  the  plmet  Venns  had  aoqirired  saeh  peeidiar  pi«> 
eminence  that  even  to  the  piiiu^  Moslem  Friilay  ever 
after  remainetl  the  sacred  day  of  the  week.  ThcM:  dei- 
ties, with  many  01  her  images  of  the  personified  powcra 
of  nature,  rudely  represented  by  idols  of  creiy  variety 
of  shape,  wen  principally  gathered  radnd  dw  ancient 
Koaba — the  I'aiitlioon  of  .Vraljiaii  idnlatri- ;  and  their 
worship  was  accom]ianied,  not  only  with  the  most  hor- 
riil  ritOH  ami  shocking  ceremonies  of  a  degraded  pagan- 
ism, but  even  with  human  sacrihoes  and  cruelties  of  er- 
cry  daMripdon*  Bran  diOdran  wen  ioMnolaied  Iqr 
some  of  the  ruder  clans  to  the  idols,  while  others,  as 
the  Kendites,  buried  their  daughters  alive  (Syr.  vi,  137; 
xvi,  .'>«;  Ixxxi,  H) ;  and  we  need  scarcely  remark  that, 
except  a  vague  belief  of  the  soul  becoming  transfunued 
into  an  owl,  and  hovering  round  the  grave,  there  is  no 
indicataoo  that  the  Arabian  idobitcrs  believed  in  a  future 
life  and  final  retributioiu  (Comp.  Pocuckc,  Sptcimat 
IlUtoritr  A  riibiiiii.  til.  White,  IJtOG.) 

Arabian  idulatrj'  centred  in  Mecca,  whither  annual 
pilgrimages  were  made  by  all  Arabians.  Sec  Mecc.\. 
Its  tenpk^wliidi  tradition  cUimed  to  have  been  finmd* 
ed  by  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  was,  so  to  speak,  the  hotd 
(khan  ).  wher>'  the  most  f!i\-erM.'  idols  of  the  various  Ara- 
bian tritx-.H  were  lodged.  It  was  the  object  of  high 
veneration  for  the  whole  .\rabian  peiunsola.  Ereiy 
tribe  had  its  particular  deity  represented  hm^  as  wdl 
as  its  own  chief.  Sec  Raaha.  But  then  wera  also 
many  AraKs  who  ac  Know  li  li^'od  a  siipn-nio  lieir.jr.  and 
regardi'il  all  idoU  as  .sulMirdiiiate  to  thi»  principal  l>eiiig; 
Some  were  even  ci^ftvcrts  to  Judaism  or  to  Christianity! 
especially  those  who  had  much  intercourse  with  Jews 
and  Chrntians.  As  a  nde,  however,  rcligioas  file  oero- 
fiied  but  littli'  the  iiiiiii!"  of  tfie  netlouin.  w  much  en- 
gronsK'il  with  their  mat*  rial  want--*  and  affaini,  and  to 
this  day  religiou.s  fanaticism  is  rarely  found  among  the 
children  of  the  desert.  The  particular  wishes  of  the 
votaiiea  wen  brought  before  tha  idola  and  their  pricits. 
and  their  advice  wos  desired;  hut  if  expectation  were 
dUap|iointed,  the  idids  were  broken  to  pieces  ami  their 
priests  insulteil  ami  niallreated.  llesidcs  the  idolaters, 
in  a  literal  sciue  of  the  word,  there  lived  in  Arabia 
•ingle  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  other 
celestial  bodicstor  inclined  to  the  religion  of  the  Magi- 
ana;  vestiges  of  hero-wonihip.  and  worship  of  trees  aitd 
stone  s  are  also  traceaM^ . 

Among  the  foreign  M-ttlers  in  Arabia,  wc  ])ass  over 
in  silence  the  few  adherents  oi  /oroaster,  scattered 
along  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  SnUeans,  on  the  sontl^ 
em  coast  of  the  peniiutula,  who,  even  from  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  stored  their  rich  (  iii|«THim»  of 
Opbix,  Saba,  and  aftenvards  .\<len,  w  ith  Indian  nicrcbau- 
dbe,  and  w  ho,  as  i»  ch  ar  from  many  good  arguments, 
wen  widoubtedly  of  Uind(i  origin.  '  The  Christian 
Hglon  had  lot^  been  esubttshed  in  several  parts  of 
Arabia,  but  the  Christianity  of  the  Oriental  Church  at 
that  time  almost  resembletl  |Mganisro,  being  associated 
with  monachism,  and  with  the  worship  nf  martyrs,  rd- 
io%  and  imagea.  Among  the  heretical  sectariea  wbs^ 
absottwd  in  their  mmophysitieal  and  other  ritstiuse  dog^ 
inniieal  (-ontiovaiaics,  looke<l  u[Kin  each  other  with  the 
utmost  hatred,  we  find  particularly  mentioned  the  Nes- 
torians,  Jacobite.*,  Marcionites,  and  Manicha«ns,  be- 
sides some  other  obscure  sects,  such  as  the  CoUyridiau^ 
whoi  deifying  tha  mother  of  Christ,  and  adottog  her  as 
the  thinl  y>erson  in  the  Trinity,  probably  travi-  ri^e  to 
the  Christian  tritbeiam  so  often  dwelt  ou  by  tbt:  author 
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of  the  Koran.  The  Jews  were  at  thi*  time  in  Arabia 
ia  great  nnmbeni.  After  the  destruction  ofJeniaalein 
many  of  them  bad  retired  hither,  where,  owing  to  the 
Kmm  ewineetloii  tad  the  Jedmiiy  «f  th*  alMwiginal 
trit  1  tlii  v  ti;^'l  vraii'f<l  coni^irleralile  jviwer.  Some  of 
thciij,  itn'  iwrvf  mami«'rt  <>f  ihe  desert,  chow 

a  WBiiitrrint;  lite,  iNinixi'tt)!  uith  all  it;*  lUinf^rs  end 
•dretitunHM  strife,  and  a  poein  cotDpoaed  by  a  Jewish 
Bedowfai  Ina  been  preaeived  in  tbc  HaoMlaa,  which 
brejithn  the  true  spirit  of  Arabian  chivalry  {tfmmdsa, 
p.  4y,  cd.  Kreytag  >.  Bill  in  ireneral  the  Jewa  were 
peacefully  M'tilwl  in  towns  nnil  lortitit-d  castles,  princi- 
pally ai(Hig  the  coast,  or  (lisiM-ntiHi  among  the  inhabi- 
tanttof  large  cities.  (C»m\i.  Krehl,  Vorulamiiiteke  Re- 
SfSimeH  [Leipa.  imS]  ;  ZnlM-kriJl  d.  dmtick.  MorymL 
Gtttlim-h,  X,  61  sq.;  xix.  Jt/i;  XX,  2H4:  Maleom,  //w- 
tory  nf' /'ersiii,  i,  ItX  mj..  ]Ht>  .sij.)    Str  Ahahia. 

Aur/jr  Ai/r.— Since  Mohanuned  was  by  birth  any- 
thiag  but  a  prince,  notMaf  Mitaiii  b  known  ■boat  iu 
tinM^indcTto  the  uhtMl  awma  do  not  agree  aa  to  the 
dnte.  According  to  the  most  probable  reckoninfr.  he 
was  f'orii  ill  April.  \.I>.  ;'7I,  nl  Mc<  en.  Tlii.x  rily  wa- 
nt that  time  a  aiiiMili  rablc  commercial  c-entn-,  where 
caintnua  from  Southern  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and 
India  enmed  thoae  from  Egypt,  Syrian  and  Meaofnto' 
nnia,  and  exchatifM  their  ai^eiiltnral  and  Imhielria] 

produclik  This  liriii|«Ti<  .1  piirMcnlnrly  r.t  thf  time  of 
the  pilgrimage,  iiy  deacenl  Muhamined  IkIoii^'iiI  tii 
tht  ntfatocracT  of  ItMCa,  Imt  the  branch  of  wh'u  h  lie 
vna  an  oJbpring  was  rery  much  imporerishe«L  His 
naother,  Aninah,  poeaened,  it  is  add,  a  pectdiarly  ner- 
V(>n«  temperament,  and  used  to  fnncv.  while  jK'tween 
sleeping  and  waking;,  th.it  ^lie  was  vi»itiMt  liv  Kpirit;^ 
It  ia  pmhahle  that  ^l<>liniiiiiH'<|  inherited  from  her  hiii 
oonatitotional  tendency  to  epilepqr*  aa  well  as  bis  moat 
remarltable  mental  peeuHnrilicab   Moluunmcdan  ao- 

t!ior».  hn\  r  l.'ilKircd  to  ei i< low  ths  birth  of  their  prnphet 
witli  tiiirai  iil.ni.s  evciit-s  and  in  con«e«|ueuce  ni.Tiiy  tnar- 
velloiii  Morit"*  are  toliL  It  is  related,  among  other 
tbinga,  that  his  mother  expcfienoed  none  of  the  pan^ 
ofcinvi^  Aaaoonasbcrdiild  waabom,h«niaedliia 

eye  to  h<Mren,  exfl.iiminj;,  "There  i;*  no  OodbutOod, 
ajid  I  am  hi.-*  )>r<i|ihi  1 1"  That  same  night,  it  is  related, 
also  with  the  name  iin  liiiation  to  extravagance,  that  the 
fire  of  Zofoaster,  which,guarded  by  the  Magi,  bad  bomed 
anintentiptedly  for  more  than  a  tbonsand  yean,  was 
Soddrnlj  extinpiisheil,  and  all  the  id<ds  in  the  world 
fdl  down.  When  only  two  months  old,  tlohammed's 
father  dii-<l  (awordiiig  to  itunif  acixmntis  he  die<l  two 
months  before  the  birth  of  Mithammod).  Aminah  for 
a  short  time  nursed  the  infant  herself;  bnt  sorrow  soon 
dried  the  Ibuntaina  of  ber  breast,  and  tlia  young  child, 
after  much  exertion  to  meet  this  extra  expenditure,  was 
flOOrantted  to  the  cnr>  nf  a  nurse,  with  wliom  he  re- 
mained about  live  yc  ors.  It  is  related  by  Mohamme- 
dans that  when  the  nurse,  who  was  a  shepherd's  wilSe^ 
showed  the  child  to  a  aetebnied  aooChaqrar,  whn  was 
an  idolater,  the  latter  exehdmed,  -  Kill  this  child !" 
Hallmah  snatilicl  away  her  precioun  charge  and  flwl. 
Afterwards  the  wiothsaycr  explained  to  the  excited 
omltkiMla:  "I  awear  by  all  the  goil!<  that  this  chikl 
irill  kill  those  who  belong  to  yoor  faith;  be  will  de- 
atmy  your  gnda,  and  he  wiD  be  Tictorlooi  over  you." 
When  Mohammed  wil'*  >ix  yearn  old  lie  li.^t  hi*  mother, 
and  the  poor  orphane<l  chiKl  fell  to  the  can-  >.f  relatives. 
He  wa-i  taken  charge  of  by  his  gran<lfather,  Abdul 
Matalib,  who  waa  then  the  chief  priest  of  the  Knaba. 
Upon  Ms  decease  tb«  eare  of  the  child  fUl  to  hia  mde, 
Ahu-Ta]il>:  bnt  he  wa.<  !>o  indigent  tlint  lie  could  iu>t 
long  affonl  to  keep  liis  nephew,  and  Mohammeil  wa» 
obliged  to  earn  his  lirelihood  as  a  shepherd — an  o<vn- 
patkn  to  which  only  the  lower  class  of  the  pofmUtion 
fCBorted.  whtle  the  vaan  epnlent  engaged  in  trade. 

r  fill  his  twrntv-fifth  year)  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  rii  h  witlow  (^Kaiiij.ih ».  attende<l  to  her  affairs  in 
Southern  .\nihia,  according  to  H>mc  accounts  al>o  in 
Syria,  where  he  ia  said  to  have  become  conversant  with 


monks,  who  gave  him  informatiMii  r.  trarding  Christian- 
ity.  Mohammeti  soon  g.iiii<>l  Kii  U  uliV  coti6dence  to 
such  a  degree  that  site  offered  htm  iier  hand  in  tnatri- 
mony,  wMeb  h«  aeeepccd,  thoogb  aht  was  nmeb  his 
senior— she  was  forty  yean  old. 

I'rrpantliou  for  hu  A/isabm, — PUced  in  atllnent  cir- 
cumstances by  marriage,  Muhamme<l  gradually  aban- 
doned cumn>ercial  enterprises  and  gnvc  himself  op  to 
religiotM  ountemf^tkn,  to  which  he  nay  have  been  in- 
ductal  by  a  cousin  of  his  consort,  who,  like  many  Arahs 
of  his  time,  had  relintjui.«.lu<l  idolatr)-,  and  had  bet  n  con- 
vernd  lifht  to  .liidaism,  then  to  (  hristianity.  hut  had 
failed  tu  tiud  saiialaction  in  cither.  Uobammed  waa  no 
si:lMlar— it  is  even  doubtfal  whether  he  aeqniRd  read- 
ing and  writing  in  bter  yeans — his  education  had  cer- 
tainly been  neglected  in  liis  earlier  years  by  reason  of 
cin  iiinstaiicis.  ( 'hirocr/i]  liy  had  only  Iwen  introduced 
into  Arabia  a  slwrl  time  previously,  though  poetry 
was  highly  cultivated — for  this,  however,  in  apite  of  hia 
oratorical  talent,  he  had  little  aptitude.  On  the  whole, 
his  visionary  character  and  piety  formed  a  great  con- 
ir.'i-t  t't  llir  Nil>t  r  -.u  d  r..liu-l  .\r;ili--  '  f  his  litiii'.  who  iii- 
dulg<'d  ill  wine,  gambling,  and  M-iii>ualiiy  as  the  main 
objects  of  life;  while  he,  though  not  insensible  to  tcrrrs- 
tiiid  cn)agrnMil%  waa  iDore  diapooed  to  religioHa  veflrc> 
tlon.  Ketbed  insolinld^llemadeGod,tlleftitnreli(^, 
and  revelation  the  themes  ofhi^  iliou;;his,  and  rtviiwcd 
the  varitMis  systems  of  religion  known  to  him  by  oral 
tradition,  in  order  to  form  fkoB  tbem  a  new  nligion 
adajited  to  Arabia.  Tbeic  wcva  ai  ihia  ttma  £biottitisb 
Christiana  in  the  eountry— the  Kaiuti  and  tbe  ittm^t. 
To  the  first  belonged,  acconling  to  S(>rengcr's  coi^faeture 
(lArbm  11.  J.thrr  tin  Mohnmtned,  i,  AA  sq.),  KoM,  who 
preached  at  Mecca  the  unity  of  God  and  the  rrsurrec 
tion  of  the  dead,  and  for  thia  pnrpoaa  alao  visited  the 
fUr  at  Okhad,wlM*t  Mohammed  had  beard  bhn.  The 
Hniiifs  were  Sprenger  will  have  it)  Ksm ms,  «li<) 
had  nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  liihle,  and  iiad  siil>- 
mitted  to  various  foreign  iiiHuences,  but  professeil  a 
rigid  monotbeiam.  Their  religious  book  was  called  the 
••Hon  of  Abnfcam."  In  Iba  tine  of  Mobamned  several 
members  of  this  sect  w«n  liTing  at  Mi-cca  and  Medina, 
and  Mohanuned  himself,  who  originally  had  worshipped 
the  giNis  of  Ilia  people,  Ix-came  a  llanil^.  The  din-trinc 
of  the  Uanifs  waa  "Islam" — i. e. submission  to  the  one 
( iod ;  they  were  tbemselvea  ••  Uoalrm"— L  Cw  nea  ehai^ 
acterized  by  such  submission.  Beaidea  his  ktMiwIedg* 
from  such  cnnneetiont,  Mohammed  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tion ol~  .Ii  «i-h  scholars,  aiDoiig  whom  sri'  partii  tilarly 
mcntii>netl  a  celebralHl  rabbi,  AUlallah  lhu-,Salaam, 
and  Waraka,  the  nephew  of  hia  wife.  (Compb  Abrah. 
Geiger,  Wu$  hat  Mokommrd  aut  dem  Jmdentiume  avf- 
penommen,  Ikinn.  1N3S.')  The  Arabs,  Mohammed  knew, 
were  rraily  fur  .•!  nt  w  l'ailli.an<l  In  (li>irni  the  t  ?<lalilish- 
ment  of  a  n  ligioun  m'sIciii  nhu  h  should  «'inb<Mly  the 
essentials  of  ail  that  his  rouiiirymen  were  acquainted 
with.  Idolatry  waa  already  on  the  wane.  The  idols  were 
conddeted  by  the  poets  and  other  intelligent  Arabs  as 
liowcrlcss  lifings.  ai  most  as  mediators  Is  iun  ri  tin-  -r,- 
preme  GimI  (Allah)  and  mankind;  and  there  were  Mime 
who  even  aoceptetl  the  Ulief  in  a  future  life,  as  enter- 
tained among  the  Jew*  and  Cliristiana  of  Arabia.  The 
greatest  oppoMtion  he  had  reason  to  fsar  waa  firom  rdlg^ 
ions  imiiffcrcncc,  c].tii  isin, and  M  lii^liiu  ''s.  .Xi  coriliiig 
la  the  Koran,  from  wlm  li  alone  wi-  can  corrccily  gailit  r 
Mohammed's  religious  views,  he  laid  down  the  following 
fundamental  doctrines:  The  existence  of  a  monotheistic 
divinity,  a  being  anperior  to  all ;  a  nvdation,  bot  anly 
by  sftocial  inspiration  (by  which  alone  tba  praphata 
were  distingnishe<l.  while  in  all  other  respects  on  an 
e<)ii.ility  w  ith  the  rest  of  mankind  i:  an<l,  tinally,  a  life 
hereafter,  in  which  the  virtuotui  were  to  be  rewarded 
and  the  vicioua  puniabed.  In  his  opinkm,  thia  waa  Iha 
religion  of  Abraham,  who,  as  the  Koran  says,  was  nei- 
ther Jew  nor  Christian,  bnt  a  pious,  (nsl-fearing  man. 
Moses  anil  <  l-ri  I  w.ti   |  ii';ili'l-.  Imt  their  revelation 

had  been  duturu-d  by  Jews  aud  Christians,   lie  there. 
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f(iro  il<n  rniitici!  thnt  w«mo  of  the  laws  and  ordinances 
<if  the  (>M  I'l  •'Iniiii  III.  iml  Miiialilc  (nr  ArnMri,  ^^llmM 
be  Bet  a«idc ;  aiul  uf  thc<  New,  many  tiogmax,  which  were 
looked  iipoD  by  him  and  liu  oontemporariet  boffder> 
in^  on  idolatry,  l»e  revoked,  in  order  lo  mveettt 

fcilly  convert  his  jK  upU-  it>  roonothctam. 

Sloliainmcil  havin{;  arrived  at  ihcfc  n-snlt*  by  r<  tko- 
tion  and  tradition,  notwitiuUuding  the  |)r«ju(Ji<.-e!<  of 
hin  time,  from  which  be  WM  bgr  no  means  himscir  free, 
and  endowed  with  a  MimNii  oomtUution  and  a  lively 
imnpiintinn,  it  was  not  at  all  unnatural  for  hfm  to  come, 
after  a  iim<-.  to  rej^ard  himself  a.*'  n<-tiiall\  r  Jli  il  of  (JtMl 
to  buibi  up  his  penple  in  n  new  faith.  Muhanimed,  m 
we  gather  ftom  ttu-  xMc.ot  and  moat  traatwortby  narra- 
tively ma  an  epikptic,  awl  as  auch  waa  conaidered  to  l>c 
pooauKd  oferiJ  apirita.  At  flnt  he  believed  the  aame ; 
but  frradually  he  eame  to  the  (  oiichisian,  eonflnnetl  by 
bis  friends,  that  diemons  had  no  |>ower  over  m)  pure  and 
pioua  a  aan  as  he  wa^i,  and  he  conoeive<i  tlx  i<l>'n  that 
he  was  not  controlled  by  evil  spirits^  but  that  he  was 
visited  by  angels,  whom  he,  dlipoaed  to  haUuelnations 
nf  \  i«i(»M  mill  nuiiition,and  afllicte<l  with  a  iin  rl  i  l  >t.it«' 
of  tKxly  ami  mind,  saw  in  dreams,  or  even  wldle  awukf 
conceivetl  he  t»aw.  What  nceroeil  to  him  f<<K»d  and  tnie, 
after  auch  einleptic  attacks,  he  esteemed  revelation,  in 
which  be,  at  kast  fai  the  fliat  atage  of  hia  pmphetic 

conr-i  ,  (irmly  beHi'ved.  and  vUdi  imparted  to  hi-*  pen- 
niv .  variiilile  char.ii  it  r  the  necesiuir>'  coura^je  and  en- 
duriiiKi'  to  brave  all  moriiticatioiin  and  |>eril.''. 

Mohammed  at  a  Belifpovi  Teacher,  —  Mohammed 
was,  aoeordinff  to  Mohammedan  nportM,  fatty  yean  of 
age  when  he  be^jaii  to  act  the  |»art  of  a  prophet,  ntul 
this  he  did  lir.st  nnion^  his  nearvsl  rt  lnlivt  s  and  friend*. 
He  clniniptl  to  have  U'en  "moved"  ti>  traili  n  new 
faith  by  a  special  "divine"  communication  which  he 
had  leodvcd  in  the  aolttude  of  the  mountdn  Hlia,  near 
Mecca.  Gabriel,  be  aaaerted,  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
in  the  name  of  (lad  oommanded  him  to  "  read"— i.  e.  lo 
pn-aeh  the  true  religion,  and  to  !<]>rrnd  it  abroad  by 
«unitnilti:iK  it  to  writing  (;>'Hr.  xcvi).  In  three  years 
he  made  only  fourteen  converts;  but  among  these  were 
the  hi^-epirited,  devoted,  and  indomitable  Ali,  who 
was  afterwards  somamcd  the  "ever-victorious  Lion  of 
tiod,"  and  Aluj-llokr,  whii>e  i  liararti-r  for  Lrmxi-siii-*, 
bcneroleiK-e,  and  Mraighltorward  integrity  cunlriUitiHl 
not  a  little  tu  the  nupectability  and  ultimate  success  of 
the  new  religion.  Intbeftmnhyear  of  hiami«ioii,in 
obedience,  as  he  aHpftea,  to  an  express  command  fnmi 
heaven,  he  reiwdved  tr)  tnaki-  a  jmlilir  di  rlaraiion  of  his 
biith.  lie  addressed  himself  to  the  Kurei^h  and  others, 
aaking  them, "  If  I  were  to  tell  yon  that  there  is  aii 
amy  «n  tbc  other  ai«le  of  that  mountain,  would  yon  be- 
Iteve  me  ?"  "  Yes,"  they  answered,  **  for  we  do  not  6ni- 
sider  thee  ta  be  a  liar."  Me  tlien  saitl,  "  I  come  to  warn 
yuu;  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  a  great  punishment 
will  befall  you;"  he  told  them  they  must  renounce  iibd- 
atiy,  ami  make  a  profession  of  the  one  true  God;  that 
■nleae  tbey  did  so  they  eould  hare  no  tnie  happiiiees  in 

tilialllb  nor  salvation  in  the  lif  '  to  rome. 

The  people  listened  to  the  prceepis  of  tlic  mornlist, 
atul  though  they  were  enraptiin>d  by  the  fme  t>f  hi» 
eloquence,  very  few  were  yet  inclined  to  desert  their 
hereditary  and  hwg-chetished  ceremonies,  and  to  adopt 
a  spiritual  faith  the  internal  cviilenre  of  which  the\' 
were  imahle  to  comprehend.  Mohnmmetl  was  repeat- 
etlly  uracil  l.y  them  to  conlirm  his  divine  mif^siiin  by 
miracles,  but  he  prudently  apiiealed  to  the  internal 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  expressly  dcdared  that  won- 
liers  and  nigns  woold  depreciate  the  merit  of  ftith  and 
a«i;ravate  the  guilt  of  inftdelity.  The  only  mlracnlotis 
act  uliioli  M  ilianinitcl  proffs^cl  Id  liave  accotnplibhed. 
and  which  has  In-en  greatly  exagijerated  by  his  credu- 
lous adherents,  i»  a  noctunial  Journey  from  the  temple 
of  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  thenee  through  the  heav- 
ens,  which  he  pretended  to  ha\  *■  performed  on  an  im- 
aginary aiiinial  liki'  an  a^>.  eallrd  llorak  (Huhtning » : 
but  wc  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  simple  words  of 


^  the  Koran  (Sur.  xvii)  may  a»  well  be  taken  in  the  alle- 
gurical  WUM-  of  vi«i'in.  The  few  converts  he  made  wt  re 
of  the  lowest  clasa,  the  aristocraoA-  in  the  mean  time 
growing  more  decidfld  in  their  op{ioaiiion  to  the  eatbo- 
aiaat  and  innovator.  Hitherto  they  had  witenled 
themselves  by  mocking  ht!n  and  deriding  him  as  a  sor- 
eerer  and  tbeniKiiiac,  Imt  tin'  niiiuK.  r  <■!"  converts  was 
gradually  iiuTea>iii^;.  an. I  tlu  rf  f*-«  nud  (Linger  that  the 
sacredness  of  Met  ea  lni^'hI  Ik-  disturbeil  by  the  new  re> 
ligiooiata^audthuijthe  city  be  deprived  of  herchief  glory 
and  tbearistucraey  of  the  ample  revranesof  the  pilgrim- 
a;;i-s,  [!u  V  roM'  in  tieree  «ip|Misition  a:4:iin^t  ihi-  n»AV 
prophet  and  his  adiierents,  wlio  <Iared  to  call  their  an- 
cient gods  idcds,  and  their  aiiceslont  fools.  Iblauy  of  the 
converted  alavea  and  fteedmen  had  to  nodcigo  tcxrible 
punishments,  and  others  soflfered  so  much  at  the  handa 
of  ttii  ir  own  relativns  that  tiny  were  fain  to  n-voke 
their  cre«-d;  no  that  the  prophet  hiniH-lf  advistxl  his  fol- 
lowcnt  to  emigrate  to  Abysttinia.  Mohammed  himself, 
now  belonging  to  the  aristocracy,  and  further  protected 
by  the  ttrnng  arm  of  Abn-Talib^  bad  of  eooiee  nocb* 
iiiiC  iHT^onal  toftat}  but  yet  he  lieeatiiv  -^1'  1  '«  -^jiirite«l 
an  i  l.  .-ir1ul  Ifft  his  attem))l  should  luii  altogiilicr  that 
h<  (li  .  iile<l  to  ap|>eal  once  more  to  the  prejudic«a»  of 
the  aristocrat^,  and  he  even  went  so  Car  as  to  raise  the 
idob,  which  hitberto  he  had  represented  as  naught,  to 
intermediate  bei^gt  between  GihI  and  man — a  dictum, 
however,  which  he  Soon  revokeil.  a*  an  inspiration  of 
Satan,  thereby  increasing  the  batrvtl  t>f  bi^  aih  i  r^aric. 
at  whose  head  stood  two  incn)lx:rs  of  tho  family  of 
Mach^m,  Al«Walid  and  Abulhakam  Amr  (called  by 
Mohammed  "Father  of  FiMili»hness''),andwboincvci3r 
way  tried  to  throw  ridicule  on  him. 

Several  years  i  lapx-d  in  this  unsettle. 1  state,  Jlohatn- 
med  all  the  while  actively  cngagctt  in  the  propagation 
of  hisnew doctrines.  Apparently  but  little  progieB  had 
been  made,  when  he  suddenly  received  vigorous  sup- 
port by  the  convention  of  neveral  of  the  noblest  citizens, 
such  as  Alm-niM  i  lii,  Hainza,  an  uih  ..I  Mi il,  luiinni. 
Othman,  ami  the  htern  and  indexible  Omar,  who  weie 
Mucce^tively  gainetl  by  the  moderaiiun  and  intluence  of 
Abn-Uekr,  with  whom,  by  marrying  his  only  daughter 
Aycshs,  the  prophet  hod  become  more  nearly  allied  after 
the  (hath  uf  Ills  wife  Ka.lijah.  With  this  rr\i\al 
of  the  new  faith  hostility  agaitiM  its  author  Uxaiuc 
more  decided,  and  the  jealous  leatiers  of  the  Korvich- 
ites,  directing  tbeir  animoaity  and  rioknoe  against 
the  whok  line  nf  Hashero,  now  demanded  that  Mo- 
hammed slmiiM  be  (It  liv  ereil  into  their  hands  for  pun- 
ishment; and  when  compliance  with  this  rc«|Uii>t  was 
refusetl  them,  they  finally  pronounced  excomrouiiica- 
tion  against  the  wbote  tribe  of  ttie  Hashemitea.  The 
ftod  thos  kindled  between  the  dilfcient  paitiea  abe 
obliged  the  few  adherent*  of  the  prophet  who  had  thus 
far  remsincd  to  <|uil  Mecca,  and  the  new  religionists 
spread  through  the  country.  Mohammed's  enemies 
now  came  forth  in  open  revolt,  and  it  waa  formally  and 
puldicly  resolved  that  be  abouM  be  slain.  In  order  to 
baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Ilashcmites,  and  tn  divide 
the  guilt  of  his  death,  it  wn^  agreed  that  one  man  fn>in 
every  family  !«honld  at  the  hatne  njoint  ot  plmi^'c  his 
sword  into  the  heart  of  their  victim.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained ftar  Mohammed  but  death  er  instant  ffigbt.  Ai 
the  dead  of  night,  aocompanie<l  by  bin  faithful  friend 
Abu-Ik-kr,  he  look  his  flight  to  Vatrcb,  afterwards  known 
by  t  he  name  of  Medina  (Medinst  aUnM),  er  the  Giy 
of  the  Prophet. 

Abouta  league  from  Mecca,  at  the  care  of  Tbor,  the 
fugitives  halted,  and  there  they  remained  liiding  (br 
three  dsi.'s  from  their  Meccan  pursuem  According  to 
one  fiicoiini,  lln--i.  after  exploring  everj'  hiding-plate 
in  the  vicinity,  came  t<>  the  moiith  of  the  cave.  Ikii  a 
baving  providentially  rtpread  her  web  over  the 
the  Korebhitoi^  deeming  it  impoatible  that 
Mohammed  eould  bare  entered  there,  turned  back  tnm 
their  pursuit.  IVrhap*  a  iivr.  pri  .1  .able  explanation  i^ 
that  as  the  Koreiahitcs  knew  Meduia  to  be  the  destina* 
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tion  of  the  fu(pti\'es,  ihry  never  niiipcctwl  that  Ihfv 
could  be  cooewilcd  io  the  cave  of  Thor,  which  lay  in  an 
opfMBaile  difcctioD.   Wbila  their  were  in  the  care,  the 

lf;ipr.(l  i^'f-*,  AblHBdtr,00Olra»iiii^  tlu-ir  wrakiM>M  with 
tin*  stniifjth  of  their  enemiris  sanl.  tn  niMiiii,'.  "  We  arc 
but  two."  *•  Xci."' replied  Mi>hamtneil, "  there  i-»  a  thinl; 
it  u  Gitd  himaelf^"  On  the  fourth  ni{(ht  the  prophet  and 
Ua  eompanion  leffc  their  hidin9>|>laoe,  and,  fkUng  on 
camels  which  the  servant  of  Abu-Iiekr  had  bruu);ht,ar^ 
rived  safely  at  Mc<lina  sixteen  days  after  their  flight 
fn>m  .M<-<-o:(. 

Mohammed's  reason  for  tiinnng  his  face  tuwanU  Me- 
disa  may  he  found  in  the  sympathy  which  the  Medi- 
nana  had  frequently  manifested  towarda  the  praphat. 
I'hey  had  been  movfd  to  thn  by  various  causes.  Ifo- 
hamnK-il'-  ninihrr  wast  a  Medinaii,  on  aiTounl  of  which 
her  clnn.«ni<-M  ooiisidered  themwlves  under  ol>ltpn;ioii 
to  take  »ide»  with  him.  There  was  another  motive 
Mill:  the  Metlinansjealmisof  tiMautborityof  Ueocaaa 
a  phee  of  pil^imaK^,  mi^ht  have  hoped  to  attain  the 
( mil  ncy  over  Mecca  hy  the  aid  of  Mulinnmn  il  nii'l 
hi6  fuliowers.  There  were,  moreover,  ninny  adherents 
to  the  BewcMM  amon;,'  the  inhabitants  of  Medina,  who 
bad  paid  hoai^gc  to  the  prophet  while  ha  waa  yM  at 
Meeea.  There  were  some  who  looked  to  Mm  aa  per- 
chance the  Ml  H-i.ih  cxjxyteil  by  the  Jews.  Accordiiifj- 
ly  a  cunaiik-ralik-  part  of  .Medina  was  enthusiastic  in  the 
new  cause,  and  when  Mohammed's  appnaeh  waa  made 
fcoowa  to  than,  hundreds  of  its  dtiaisia  advanced  in 
procenhm  to  meet  the  eomin);  prophet,  wrienminfr  him 
with  IoikI  a<'clanintioni« :  and  lie  >vlio  a  few  dnys  licforc 
had  left  his  native  city  as  a  I'lij^itivf,  «iih  a  price  iijion 
his  head,  now  entered  Medina  more  like  n  kiiij;  n  tiirn- 
tag  victorioua  fhun  battk  than  an  exile  seeking  a  place 
ofi«A|ge>  Tbbieparatioa  or  flii^bt  of  Mohammed  firem 
Ilia  diy  of  his  nativity,  cillfd  in  Arnt«ii'  If'jnih.  t<r  an- 
gKcised  Uttfim  (ip  v.  i,  I'omii  d  not  unly  iiii  aii?piciouii 
turning-point  in  the  pmidn  tV  own  lit< .  I.ui  iH  catnc  the 
point  of  depaiture  in  the  Mohammedan  movement. 

Hia  earlieat  atlcntioa  afttr  Ma  antvil  at  If edbM  wM 
pivcn  townnls  the  consolidation  of  the  new  w«tr?!hip  and 
the  minor  nrrantjemenls  in  the  congregation  of  his  tlock. 
At  this  lime  Mohamme«l  endeavored,  by  various  con- 
oeaiiona,  to  gain  the  Jewa  over  to  his  faith.  He  select- 
ed Jcmialem  as  the  point  of  direction  in  prayer,  ap- 
pointcil  the  tenth  day  of  the  (int  mf>ntb  as  a  day  of 
foAiing.  and  allowed  the  new  «>nverts  to  celebrate  their 
•Sabbath.  Itut  wln  n  ihr  .I.  \v-«.  notw  ith^tandin>f  lliov 
advance*,  would  not  acknowledge  tiim  as  prophet,  rid- 
iculed his  pretMHion  to  be  Aa  Mcniab,  and  enraged 
bim  by  their  cofwtant  tannto,  he  soon  abrogated  hia 
eoocesaions.  bi-caroe  their  bitterest  enemy,  sought  closer 
allianoe  ^^ith  the  heathenish  .Xralis,  and  sulMtiiuted 
piaetices  likely  to  please  them.  In  prayer  the  wormhip- 
per  was  oow  direct««l  to  turn  towaida  Mecca,  the  month 
Baaaadan  was  henceforth  fixed  opon  aa  a  faaUng>time, 
and  Friday  as  the  day  of  mt. 

Gratlually  Mohammed  now  appears  in  a  new  charac- 
ter, ilis  internal  arrantremrnts  perfected,  his  foUow- 
en  incrt-A.-'ed,  and  his  allies  cnododing  tO  yield  Mm 
anncd  aasiatance,  he  waa  no  kMger  content  to  convert 
hia  adrenariea  by  words;  be  was  no  longer  come  to  give 
peaci'.  but  to  make  war;  where  the  warning's  of  ibf 
prophet  had  failed  to  convinw,  ihe  ^tr^Jn^  arm  of  the 
enM|aeror  must  com|)el,°and  the  ix'pM'ciitcil  n|M>stle  ap- 
peals aoddeoly  transformed  into  the  triumphant  soldier. 
He  who  bad  foimerty  Inristed  upon  liberty  of  eonscienee 
fi'F  bim«  lf.  ami  had  opjMiseil  n'li;;ions  violence,  now 
niaintaiiieil  that  Islam  stioulil.  if  iHfi  s.<ir\ .  U-  dcfendrd 
and  projiagnted  by  tlif  sword,    "TIk'  swonl,"  said  he, 

ia  tiie  key  of  heaven  and  of  heU :  a  drop  of  blood  shed 
in  the  cause  of  God,  or  a  night  aptnt  la  arma,  is  of  more 
avail  than  two  months  of  Ibsting  and  prayer;  whficver 
falls  in  battle.  In*  sins  are  forgiven  him.  an<l  at  the  day 
of  judgment  the  loss  of  his  limbs  ^hall  W'  sujijiliid  by 
the  wings  of  cberubiro."  This  was  a  sort  of  manifesto, 
diiedad  maiidy  afriaet  the  Meeeanii  aad  be  waa  not 


loni:  ill  lurrying  his  new  principle*  into  practice.  Not 
powerful  enough  to  warrant  an  open  fight  with  his  enc- 
mica,  he  detemioed  to  wcafceo  their  strength  by  at> 

tscks  and  pillage  upon  the  caravans  of  the  Meccail% 
which  on  their  timuntTcinl  expeditions  to  Syria  ]taased 
in  the  neif;htji«rhiKHl  of  Medina,  and  ere  long  ]iluiul('r  and 
robbery  were  sanctioned,  even  during  the  sacred  nuinths 
—yea,  many  an  assassination,  consequent  upon  tbcae  at- 
lacita,  waa  inaligatett  by  Mohammed  himself. 

Henceforth  Mohammed  ceases  to  be  a  rt  ligions  leader 
ill  the  <  Vfs  of  tlic  iiiijiartial  biographer:  In-  i  . -1111101  pos- 
sibly ha> c,  at  this  time,  Csncied  himself  iu»pirc<l  of  ti<Ki, 
ami  as  acting  aeoofding  to  divine  pleasure;  for,  awde 
from  the  circumstance  that  some  pretende<l  revelations 
concernetl  only  his  own  advantage,  or  even  wtmetimes 
solrly  the  i;rntif)f.'itioii  nf  liis  lu^t.  In-  fr' ijui  iill\'  Aiilli- 
held  them,  and  wuiied  fur  the  lenijM  r  of  hix  adherents 
to  manifest  itMlf  Ixfore  he  dared  tu  proclaim  them. 
Thu%  to  owntioa  caie  ioManoe  of  hia  irresolution  and 
trlckciT,  he  eommanded  one  ef  M*  vetailea  to  waylay  a 

i  ;ir;uaii  \\bi 'li  lie  wa^  cognizant  could  be  reached  only 
in  a  sacnd  nioiith ;  and  w  hen  the  order  had  iieen  com- 
plied with,  and  great  ilisHaiisfaction  pnwdled  on  ac- 
count of  tbia  desecration  of  the  holy  moDtb^  he  mainp 
tained  not  to  have  arranged  the  same,  for  he  had  given 
the  order  in  k»  ntnbiguous  a  niHiiinT  that  be  could  i  lc.ar 
hiniKelf  r>f  the  responsibility  ol  an  net  rxrcraiiii  by  all 
.\raliia. 

Mohammrd  at  an  /siposfor. — While  at  Mecca  the 
prophet  had  kept  unfliiichiqgly  in  his  path,  through 
ii-,<4ki'rv  and  perw-cntion.  No  ihntir-.  no  irijuriei«, 
had  hindered  him  from  preaching  to  his  iH?ople  the 
unity  ami  the  righte<iusness  of  (io<l.  and  exhorting 
to  a  purer  and  better  morality  than  had  ever  bees 
•et  befiwe  them.  He  bad  eleimed  no  tcmponl  power, 
no  spiritual  domination;  he  had  n^ked  but  for  hiniplc 
toleration,  for  free  )iermi.«si(>n  Ui  win  men  by  ].ersua!-iou 
into  tin?  way  of  truth.  He  claimed  to  be  sent  neither 
to  compel  conviction  by  miraclca,  nor  10  constrain  out- 
wBid  profession  by  the  enNnd.  He  waa  bat  a  pnaelMV 
sent  to  warn  men  that  there  is  one  Oodf  and  that  tbCf* 
is  no  other;  that  all  that  He  r(H|nimlsthat  men  should 
do  justice  and  love  mercy,  and  «)ilk  buiiiMy  with  their 
tf04l,  and  as  the  sanction  of  all,  that  there  will  be  a  res- 
urrection of  the  dead,  as  well  of  the  just  as  of  the  unjott. 
Such  had  been  his  teachings  at  Mecca,  and  in  hie  own 
p<T<on  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  urmMl  upon  others — a 
thorMuj;bly  i,'<H>d  and  riuditcous  man,  ncivinling  to  his 
light,  with  notbin;;  to  lie  alleged  agninst  his  life,  even 
if  judged  by  a  hi^lier  morality  than  that  of  the  Kotao. 
Uia  viituca  aicqr  have  been  bypoerii^-,  hia  mission  wmff 
hare  been  iatposture,  hut  as  a  resident  of  Mecca  all  his 
actions  outwardly  bad  rrrnird  a  pn  -mni  lion  in  bis  fa- 
vor. With  his  ari'i\nl  at  Medina,  however,  ttie  Mcne 
shifts,  and  with  the  days  of  |.r.«cr  and  victor.-  (d  the 
propagandist  opens  a  darl(  and  bloody  page  in  the  hi»> 
tory  of  the  East.  From  the  moment  when  the  Ibrmerly 
ileit])iscd  ''matin  nil  ai-d  imi>o«tor"  was  rni-<d  tpi  tVir  iii>- 
sition  of  higlHst  jud^i  .  lawciver,  and  rtdtr  of  .Medina, 
and  of  the  two  most  |lo^^e^flll  .\rabic  tribes — thus  p[K-n- 
inK  a  vast  theatre  10  the  enthnnasm  and  amlntion  of 
MobmiBKMl — hia  revelations  assamed  a  much  higher 
claim.  H«'  now  ini'ulcale<l  as  a  nintli  r  of  n  li^'ion  and 
of  faith  the  wnfjint;  of  w  ar  n^ain>i  ttic  inlidcl.N;  and  the 
sword  once  drawn  nt  the  coniniand  of  ln-aven,  from  that 
time  remained  unsheathed  until  the  tribes  of  all  Arabia 
and  the  adjacent  eountrice  had  Joined  in  Ibe  pvofiNsian 
that  then*  i-*  no  tied  but  Atlab,  and  that  Mohammed  ia 

bis  HjMwtle. 

Acta  of  such  character.  Mohnmme<l,  even  if  not  en- 
doweil  with  a  verj*  delicate  ethic  senjo,  must  have 
known  to  Im  wrong,  and  could  have  approve«l  s<de|y  for 
a  selfish  end.  Even  before  his  emigration  to  M(><lina 
he  hatl.  in  several  instances,  deviateel  from  the  truth, 
w  here-  it  s^  enn-d  to  answer  his  piiqio--*-  b.  ^t.  Tbiis  be 
bad  relatcil  the  whole  lii*tory  of  the  OKI  anet  New  Tes- 
piepliet%  spiced  hf  Jewish  and  Cbriitiap  tradi- 
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dons,  and  had  claimed  them  as  cofnmunicated  to  him 
by  ibe  aiifcd  Galmel— an  MHrtioo  which  ww  of  ooane 
diKRdited  by  Uw  Meoenw,  who  pimed  rightly  that  be 
Owod  tbis  knmrled^  tu  bis  coiivcniaiimis  with  f<in-ipi 
scriptural  acholara.  Kevclation^  al)<o  cuneerniii^  own 
jKTx'K,  ami  which  h«  can  certainly  not  hav  e  U^Hcvwl 
hitoaeir,  abvtiml  in  the  Koiao.  Tbu*  he  had  restricted 
tlw  number  of  lef^timte  wiv«a  to  few,  but  exanpted 
himwir  from  that  reatraint,  and  aAer  the  death  of  his 
rtr*i  wife  umrriptl  twelve  others.  Another  time  he  fell 
in  liivf  Willi  M  fi  in.ilf  >l:iv(',  luiil  u  hi  ii  lii*  ooiisortK  cx- 
{ircased  their  di!«|)lej>i>ure  itc  swore  that  he  would  fitruke 
her.  A  few  months  aubaeqnently  be  had  himself  n- 
leased  from  his  oath  by  some  verMs  of  tho  Koran,  and 
threatened  his  women  with  divmce  if  they  should  con- 
tinue tn  Klaiiil  in  the  wny  of  bis  voluptuotisiiesK.  His 
■elation  to  Zcioeb  or  Zaid,  the  spouse  of  his  former  slave 
•nd  later  adOllteil  »nn,  thrnwH  a  still  worse  li^lit  on 

bifl  rtiTtlatiiHiffi  Zaid,  obociring  that  MotaanuDed  paid 
undue  attention  to  bb  wife,  eauaed  binndf  to  be  ^ 

vorced  from  hor.  MoliamriuNl  took  hiT  in  matrimony, 
lint  when  this  marriage  was  found  vcr\'  reprehen-silde, 
t>ecauae  ha  bad  ahown  so  littie  regard  to  Zaid's  feelings, 
and  beoauae  an  adopted  ioa  with  the  Aiafaa  waa  deemed 
equal  to  a  ton  germaii,  whercfura  matrimony  oontract- 
e<l  with  his  wife,  even  after  divorce,  win  i  i  iii>iili  rr.l  illo- 
pil,  Mohammed,  in  the  name  of  IkkI,  l>r«iiileil  a»  al>- 
Mir.i.  tirHt,  the  usage  hitherto  in  vogue  calling  an  adopt- 
ed male  diild  a  aon,and  in  fntoie  dadared  aucb  ptooed- 
uK  eren  ainful,  by  actual  proof  drawn  tnm  the  Konui, 
and  antiiniured  tlifit.  far  from  h:i\  i!iL:  n-lvisod  Znid  to 
ueparaiv  hiiiisclt"  rrotn  his  wife,  he  hud  rather  tried  to 
di»«uade  Zaid  from  such  a  course ;  and,  in  the  second 
pUoe,  that  he  (Mohammed^  even  after  the  aeparatioo, 
afhiid  of  men'*  Judgment,  had  beritated  to  manry  ber, 
until  (io<1  commanded  him.  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
he  who  acted  aceording  to  the  Ixrd's  will  nee«l  not  care 
for  the  talk  of  men,  and  in  order  that  lie  might  add,  by 
the  force  of  his  own  example^  more  vi^  to  the  law  re- 
specting adopted  boml 

Hut  to  return  lo  tba  external  historr  of  Mohammed 
am'  his  votaries^  ^rst  of  all  our  attention  i<t  claimed 
by  the  fip*t  battle  (iroiwr,  fon^'ht  iie.ir  lJ.i<lr,  sitimteii  1"  - 
tweeu  Mecca  and  Medina,  which,  though  insignificant 
aa  to  tbe  numbers  of  the  oombatanta,  waa  of  material 
OMueqaaBce.  The  original  object  was  the  pillage  of  a 
Meecan  caravan.  The  McccatiH,  havini;  lioen  advised 
of  thin  intention.  ili'-|i.'ili  l!c<l  succtir  In  tin.  ir  (K'ii|ile.  nw]. 
as  was  supposed,  were  thus  pre|iared  to  meet  the  11a- 
abemites  and  Medinaaa.  Yet  the  Meccans,  although 
auperior  in  number,  wan  oevertbeleaa  defSsatad  by  Hu- 
bannnedla  adberenta.  Some  Modem  writcra  will  have 
it  that  3(MK»  aiii;elic  w.irriors,  on  white  and  black  steeds, 
gtiicU-*!  and  ajkMsted  the  faithful.  The  prophet  himwlf, 
during  the  light,  was  enj^'ajieil  in  prayer.  In  most  of 
the  later  wara,  also,  Mobammed  generally  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance fiom  tbe  mel^.   He  obtained  many  a  vfctor}-,  to 

be  sure,  by  skilful  ili'-;^i'.itiiiii  of  liis  furi'es,  Imt  he  dis- 
tinguished him»ell  by  no  means  ax  a  brave  warrior. 
This  is  especially  manifet^t  in  tho  expe<lition  immedi- 
ately following,  and  undertaken  by  tbe  Meocana  to  toka 
vavenge  for  the  defeat,  by  wbieb  they  had  nflbnd  not 
only  wvere  joss  of  lives  and  property,  but  had  added 
Uxrty,  lU'lory,  and  incrc&se  to  the  new  ndiirionists.  !k[o- 
hammetl,  namely,  when  the  Meccans,  a  few  thousand 
•trong.  advanced  againat  Medina,  wanted  to  retire  to  the 
city  and  to  onnffate  binMeV  to  ilB  defence,  and  only  when 
his  disdplca  declared  this  plan  fUahonorable.  he  unwill- 
ingly turned  out  against  the  enemy,  and  w  as  vaiiipii!i|ic<l 
near  Mount  ()Iuk1.  Manv  of  the  faithful  c<ivere<|  the 
battle-field  with  their  corpses.  Mohammed  himself  wai 
wounded  alightly;  be  wore  a  donUe  coat  of  mail  and  a 
dosed  hdmct,  so  tbsl  tbe  Meocana  did  not  recognise  him, 
and  his  companiima  promptly  secured  his  aafety.  Wien 
the  Mffran*  ailvjiiu'til  a  s< cond  lime  with  a  sufK-rior 
force,  Mohammed's  advice  to  his  own  to  fortify  tbem- 
aalm  ID  WM  praoBptty  eooaiiUad  iritb,  and  the 


Meccan^  inexperienced  in  nege  operations,  and  by  Mo* 
hammed's  intriguea  having  fallen  out  with  tbdr  ooofed- 
enitea,  wera  obliged  after  a  lew  weeks  to  retire  witbooft 

accomplishing  anything. 

We  pass  over  the  wars  waged  by  Mohammed  againat 
the  .lews  in  Medina  and  in  other  |>arts  of  Arabia,  all  of 
which  were  marked  by  great  criidty  on  his  side,  also 
tbe  oonflieta  which  be  waged  againat  several  Arabian 
tribca  allied  with  the  Meccans,  and  renMritooty  that,  in 
spite  of  many  a  faUure,  in  the  »ixth  year  of  the  Hegira 
(A.D.  dlH)  he  felt  sufficiently  coiiliiU  iii  t'l  venture  at 
the  head  of  hia  votaries  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Yet, 
though  be  axhoflcd  to  this  pilgrimage  in  the  mmm  of 
tiod,  it  was  not  participated  in  to  tbe  degree  eicpatted, 
and  nothing  remained  to  him  but  the  hope  that  thm 
.Meceans  would  Ix'  jdrni'l  to  slu  il  IiIihhI  in  tbe  holy 
month,  though  he  liimM.df  hod  violated  it  loug  ago  by 
rubbery  and  murder.  When  he  arrived  at  the  bound** 
ly  of  tbe  lieccan  taixiloiy,  be  waa  bklden  to  stop,  and 
tbieatned  with  ftiee  in  case  be  abooM  attempt  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  city.  After  jin  trnded  negotiations, 
however,  many  Meccans  being  de»in>u.H  of  peace  on  ac> 
connt  of  their  ooaimcrdal  interests,  concluded  it,  and, 
•Bong  ather  tenna,  it  waa  fixed  that  Mobaoimcd  abotdd 
be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  pilgrim  cdebration  the  en- 
suing  year.  This  tr<  aty  nf  peace,  Ity  which  MnV.nmniiHl 
was  reoognisetl  as  an  (-({uol  |iowcr.  increa.stHl  his  author- 
ity, and  |ii-nnitted  him  to  despatch  his  emissaries  to  all 
partt  of  Arabia,  to  make  pniaelytea  and  enter  into  allii> 
anoea.  Soon  be  felt  fCRmgeneofb  to  avail  hinidf  of 

an  op])ortiine  preti  xt  to  break  the  peace,  and  on  a  S'ud- 
den  Miqiri.MNl  Meeea,  wiilmut  any  fomial  dt< larai inn  of 
war,  at  the  head  of  H».iH»  men.  Tlie  eiii<  f  ma-i-iratca 
of  the  dty  were  obliged  (A.D.  630)  to  make  their  sttb> 
mimioa,  and  acknowledged  Um  not  011I7  aa  aeenlar 
nil<T,  but  as  n  ph  iiipotentiary  of  the  Dailgr.  See  Ko- 
HEisK.  With  this  the  victory  of  the  new  rdigion  was 
»ecure<l  in  all  Arabia.  While,  however,  employed  in 
deatmyiug  all  traces  of  idolatr}*  in  the  besieged  dty,  and 
(Ixhigtbe  minor  laws  and  ceremonies  of  the  trae  fidth, 
>rohamme<1  heard  of  new  armies  wliicb  aevcml  warlike 
.Arabic  tribes  hail  sent  against  him,  and  which  were 
<  inc.  Ill  rated  near  Talf  (»530).  He  went  forth  to  en- 
counter the  enemy,  was  again  victoriooa,  and  bis  dooiii* 
ion  and  creed  extended  Aurtber  and  farther  eveiy  digr. 
From  all  parts  docked  the  deputations  to  do  homage  to 
him  in  the  name  of  the  various  triljes,  either  as  the 
iiH-s,s<'nj»er  of  tiuil,  ur  at  Im^t  as  the  rri:ice  nf  Arnliia, 
and  the  year  M  of  the  Ucgira  was  therefore  colled  the 
year  of  the  Deputatlooa. 

Even  before  the  captore  of  Mecca,  Mohammad  had 
been  bold  enough  to  summon  the  fninote  of  the  eoun- 
trii  >  riiiti;;ii<iiis  ici  Anihia  ( "lio^riH'*  (of  Persia  ^  the  1  m- 
peror  ileradius  (of  ConsUntinople),  the  king  of  Aby»> 
ainia,  and  aeveral  Byiantine  and  Persian  provindd  gov- 
ernors—to  be  ooBvnted  to  hia  bith.  Uialettar  to  tht 
king  of  Abyssinfai  has  been  discovered  on  a  leaf  of  pareb- 
ment,  which  8erve<l  as  a  cov<  r  to  n  ni.aiiii.scri()t,  in  a  Cop- 
tic moiuistery  in  Upper  £g>'pt,  ami  aceonls  Udenibly 
with  what  we  know  flwi  Arnbian  biographer*.  It  reada 
aa  feUowa:  "In  the  name  of  (Jod,  the  all-giaciona  aad 
a]l>merdAil,  flrom  Mohammed,  the  servant  and  amhai 

sador  <T  <;  m!.  to  Almucaucas,  the  jtrefeci  of  the  Copt^ 
Hail  to  liim  who  follows  the  divine  guidance!  I  som- 
mon  thee  to  confess  the  Islam.'  If  thou  compliest  with 
this  summons,  thy  advatton  ia  aeenied,  and  God  will 
give  thee  a  dsuUe  reward  for  thy  devotiea.  Bat  if 

thou  refusest.  the  guilt  of  the  Copts  rests  on  thw.  Oh, 
ye  men  of  the  .S:ript4ire-H!  appmaeh  and  lieeome  our 
eipials  liy  |irofeasing  that  we  adore  only  Allah,  unaaso> 
dated  with  terrestrid  bcings^and  own  as  Jionl  none  l»> 
ddeMm.  Ifyoa  will  not ^pea  to thii^  ta«^ that  w» 
are  (Joil-n-siinied  and  faithful."  The  governor  of  Egypt 
was  no  more  converted  than  lleraeliu.*  and  Chosrocs. 
He,  however,  received  the  ileh  urates  nf  Mohamme«l  hos- 
pitably, and  sent  him,  beddes  other  vduaUe  presents. 
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lEnii)  dMnitd  tlw  prophet  to  mdi  •  dcfjice  tbat  ht  t 
Midaeled  bis otiur  wiv(^  on  her  account.  | 

The  exeentinn  of  one  of  Mohamtned's  eiiiii«sarie!i  liy 
Anini,  the  chief  of  the  Christian  Arnlw  on  the  Syrian 
fiuatieri  occMioned  tbe  fint  war  betwe«o  Mubannned 
iDd  the  Byual&m,  twaiMtiDg  nnfavmildy  to  the 
teawr.  Nor  had  a  aeeond  campaign  the  ilpsired  aue- 
CH%  for  he  did  not  secure  the  wished-for  participation 
of  the  i<a:::iri  allitri,  and  he  had  to  be  Mtiatied  with  the 
homge  uf  a  few  miitor  priuoea  on  bia  way  to  the  frwi- 
tien,  aad  retunwd  witkimtt  having  carried  out  bia  iti> 


Towarda  fbe  end  of  tbe  10th  year  of  the  Hegira  he 

nndcrtook,  at  the  head  of  at  lca»t  40,(M)0  Monlems,  hi» 
last  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  there  (un  the 
MoODt  Arafat)  instructed  them  in  all  tbe  important 
Iw  and  owUiiMicea,  chiefly  of  the  pUgtiiny}  «ndthe 
eeremoniee  obaerved  by  him  on  that  oooasioa  wciv  re- 
ct'nl.i!  in  till  K  ran  and  fixed  for  all  time.  He  again 
BoU'ditily  exhorted  bia  believers  to  hghteouaneas  and 
piety,  and  cbieQy  mamMUilld  them  to  protect  the 
weak,  tbe  poor,  aad  Ibo  wonmi,  and  to  abataia  from 
■OBfy*  Amoait  tbe  moet  inpoitant  of  bia  oiduumeee 
at  this  time  are  to  be  noticed  the  aboUshmrnt  of  the 
leap-yenr,  which  the  Arahw,  in  common  with  the  Jews 
ha<t  (m-cu  .ii'custoncd  to  observe,  and  in  its  place  in- 
tioduoed  the  puic  buar  year,  by  which  alone  the  w- 
ered  nootha  aa  well  aa  the  pilgrimage  and  the  month 
of  fastin;:  wrre  fixed.  Another  very  important  com- 
mandtiKiit  which  he  gave  at  this  time  wan  iliat  thence- 
forth ific  wicreil  city  of  Mecca  waa  to  be  eiitere<l  only 
by  liolummedaiu^  and  that  even  outaide  of  it  idolateta 
wci«  to  bo  cwifefy  ektenniMied.  J«wa  and  Chrio- 
tiantt  were  to  tiil<'rnit  <l,  if  they  would  humbly  «ul>- 
mit  and  [W\  n  ca|iitaii«>n  Mis  r;ditih     Otnar  — 

addect  to  the  cfimmandnicnt.  in.  uriii-r  to  Inunilinte  those 
of  another  faith,  several  oppressive  restrictions  fur  the 
■ationa  ooDqaered  liy  liim,  and  tlie  anoeeeding  caliphs, 
according  to  tlie  dqpree  of  tolerance  or  fanaticism  actu- 
ating them,  mitigated  or  aggravated  the  same.  Non- 
Mohanimeiian.o,  in  order  in  In-  ca-ily  recognised  as  infi- 
dela,were  obliged  todi»tiii^iii.Hh  tlu  inselvcsby  the  color 
of  tboir  turbans,  tbe  Jews  being  enjoinetl  to  wear  black, 
tbe  Chriatians  blue  ones.  They  were  forbidden  to  car- 
ry arms,  were  ordered  to  ride  on  asses  ( not  on  hones'),  on 
the  streets  i"  yi<M  the  way  to  the  Mohatnmeilnn?",  niid 
in  public  asaeaihiiea  to  ri^c  before  them.  Their  houses 
flBMC  not  l>e  higher  than  those  of  the  faithful;  nor  were 
-tbagr  pennitted  to  hold  public  proceastona  nor  ling  bells, 
nor  make  proselytes,  nor  keep  any  Moslem  daves.  nor 
aoiuirc  any  captives  or  other  miUlarj'  jXT^on'-,  imr  [  ob- 
sess any  .'^al  with  Arabic  letten^nor  have  any  iiititnacy 
Willi  Moslem  females.  Jewa  and  Christians  should  not 
be  avployod  in  oAcea  of  cbaaoeqr— an  inteidiecioa  en- 
acted by  Omar,  hot  rCTdTobaarred  beeaine  of  the  igno- 
lance  of  the  primitive  Arabians  m  wt  ll  ns  later  Turks, 
who,  for  want  of  kiwwledge  of  state  aifairs,  found  tbe 
services  of  and  Christiana  in  vailoaa  adminiatra- 
tive  brancliea  indiapenaaUe. 

After  his  return  ftom  Mecca,  Mohammed  btuily  ap- 

plieil  himself  to  the  tittiM;:-<'iit  of  a  n<  w  cxitedilion 
agaiii!>t  the  Kyzantines.  In  the  very  niiiUt  of  his  war- 
like preparations  he  was  suddenly  taken  dangerously  ill 
with  fever.  One  night,  while  severe^  suffering,  we  an 
told  by  Mohammedan  cbropldera,  Mohammed  went  to 
the  cemetery  ofM»-dina,  and  ;.ra}  e'l  ;ii;<t  wept  nj^on  tlie 
tombs,  praising  the  dead,  ami  wtslnn^  that  he  hiinix  If 
might  soon  be  tielivered  from  the  Mtomin  of  thi»  worlil. 
For  a  few  more  days  he  went  about;  at  Ust,  too  weak 
fbrtlier  to  Tisit  Ins  wivcs^  he  chese  the  boose  of  Aye- 
aba,  situated  near  a  mow|(ie,  a<<  his  alxMle  during  hi.<< 
tfckness.  He  continue*!  to  taise  (lart  in  the  public  pray- 
ers as  long  as  be  could:  until  at  la.<<t,  fclin^  thnt  his 
boor  bad  oome,  he  once  more  preached  to  tlie  people, 
leooaMBMndlng  Abo-Bekr  and  Usiima,  the  son  of  2aid,  as 
the  generals  whom  he  had  chosen  for  the  army.  He 
then  asked,  like  Samuel,  whether  he  had  wnoged  any 


one,  and  read  to  then  passages  A«m  tbe  Koran,  preparing 

the  minds  of  liis  hearers  for  his  death,  and  exliorting 
them  to  pence  among  themselves,  and  to  Rtrift  olnilii  nee 
to  the  tenets  of  the  faith.  A  few  ilayn  afterwards  he 
asked  for  writing  materiala,  probably  iu  order  to  fix  a 
successor  to  hb  offloe  aa  ehirfof  tbtfitttliAd;  bat  Omar» 
fearing  he  might  chouse  Ali,  while  he  himself  inclined 
to  Abu-Dekr.  would  not  allow  him  to  be  furnished  with 
them.  In  hi.s  la.^t  w  inulerinf:;*  he  only  hpcke  of  angels 
and  heaven,  lie  died  in  the  lap  of  Aycsha,  about 
noon  of  Monday,  the  12th  (llth)  of  tbe  third  month,  in 
the  year  1 1  of  the  Hegira  (Jane  B,  ca2\  Mohamma> 
dan  biographers  maintain  that  their  propliet  died  of  the 
conhe<iueiuiH  of  eating  roast  muttnu  pi.if-'  iKfl  l.y  a 
Jewe!s»,  who  is  said  to  have  sought  the  re\eiigc  of  a 
brother  whom  the  Islamites  killed  in  the  campaign  of 
Chcihar.  fiat,  as  this  campaign  took  place  four  yean 
pnsviotu  to  Mohammed's  death,  it  might  have  been  a 

difHcult  task  t<i  the  contenni>ornr\  Arahinn  jihyi^icians  to 
prove  it,  even  if  the  attempt  ui  were  verilied. 

It  is  much  more  prribable  (w  li.ii  al- >  oeeurrKl  in  tba 
caae  of  Abu-Bekr,  the  later  caliph)  that  aucb  a  story 
was  ooneoeted  to  have  hhn  die  a  martyr's  death;  wr 

the  Arahs  n^,'nril  ii<  tn;irr\  rs  lliose  who  jKriwh  in  abl^If 
war,  i.  c.  in  a  wur  cameii  on  againM  intidel.s. 

Many  detions  were  rest)rted  to  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Mohammedan  mn  to  glorify  their  deceased  propheU 
Fanatie  Moslems  represent  him  to  have  enjoyed  special 
Ihvonftom  on  hi^rh  from  the  day  of  his  birth.  ',Ve  re- 
cur to  the  exclamation  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  as 
he  made  his  appearance  in  the  world ;  as  a  roan,  we  are 
tokl  the  desert  was  covered  with  slundoHrees  as  he  wan- 
dered through  the  asme,  and  even  loeks  aafaitcd  bm  as 
the  apoxtle  of  the  Lord.  A  man  created  before  all  cre- 
ated lM'ing!>,  as  tradition  has  it  (nt  whose  birth  there 
were  (supernatural  mnnife.Ktations),  must  not  die  of  a 
common  illness:  he  must  perish  at  least  as  a  martyr. 
It  is  difficult  lo  daeida  bow  naeb  Mohammed  bimidf 
has  contributed  to  these  legends;  certain  it  is  that  he 
frequently,  in  onler  to  attain  his  ends,  did  not  desftise 
any  means  i>f  imjKmtun'  and  dehi.Hion.  and  made  the 
angel  Gabriel  play  a  part  as  bearer  of  divine  revelationa 
in  which  be  did  not  himself  believe.  He  probably 
feared  the  deatniction  of  his  whole  work — a  work  which, 
after  naive  credulity  and  religious  enthusiasm  had  l)een 
HiKci  I  (!( il  l  y  r  M  lie  eaimot  possibly  have  con- 
sidered halutary  for  his  p»t>iile,  certainly  not  if  his  new 
d<^>ctrines  were  to  l)e  forced  u|>on  them  by  the  sword  and 
peraecutioo.  Tbe  imcouMstency  of  lua  eonrse  ia  ew> 
lainly  marvellons,  for  he  Introduced  those  very  meaa> 
ures  against  which  he  had  hinistlf  ili  t  laiminl  loudly 
until  suddenly  transformed  from  the  snhjert  to  the  ruler. 
It  may  be  granted  even  tbat  bo  frequently  played  the 
deceiver  fur  the  good  of  a  canse  which  be  believed  Just 
and  worthy  of  hb  beat  strength,  and  for  whidi  he  Judged 
his  |M'ople  ill  prepared  unless  he  Cf>u1d  claim  the  nutltor- 
ity  of  a  diN  ine  roetaenger;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
if  Mohammed  actually  strove  to  elevate  his  people,  as 
we  believe  be  did  at  fint,  be  continued  tbe  deceiver 
after  he  had  attained  power  anflleicnt  to  cnfbree  bia 

flicta,  ni 'I  tlint  he  not  nnfre<|iieiitly  iliil  ^o  to  ftirtlu  r  his 
own  perx'iial  purpo.'Hs,  often  only  lor  a  iraoMenl  ai  eom- 
modation,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  reprcM  Uted  Ci<Nl  as 
commanding  Uiat  nobody  aboakl  enter  his  lioiuie  unlem 
invited,  and  to  ratin  immediately  after  taking  a  nieaL 
"The  Tn-phet  hesitates  to  di-mi^s  you.  even  if  you  are 
tedious  ;  liiit  <>od  <l(»es  not  Ih  sitale  to  tell  _\  on  the  Iriilh." 

As  much  as  his  pnMic  life  and  his  npiHiiranie  ns 
prophet  and  legislator  may  be  liable  to  censure,  his  pri- 
vate Hit,  exespting  bis  aansoality,  if  bis  biographers 
report  the  truth,  was  exemplar}-.  He  was  affable,  con- 
verM-il  with  everA  bo<ly,  was  plain  in  dress  and  diet,  and 
w)  little  ]in  lentions  as  to  forlii.l  external  reverence  from 
his  ct>mpaniori'«.  nixl  to  n  fuM'  fmro  his  slaves  a  scrA'ice 
which  he  c«>uM  |m  rf.<rm  himself.  He  was  often  seen  in 
the  market  buying  proviaiona,  and  at  home  milking 
guata  and  mending  ckitlies.   lie  viaited  tbe  sick,  and 
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WM  in  qrniMtihy  trith  ■alfcren;  lie 

forhrarini;,  if  policy  did  not  dicUte  a  contrary  coum. 
Ills  Ih'ih  v(i1(mic«  and  lilwrality  were  especially  marked; 
and  indeed  they  must  have  [tccn  ijreat,  for  he  left  no 
richca,  though  the  war^bonty  which  he  shared,  and  the 
prawnts  whieli  flowed  to  him  from  all  sides,  mtut  have 
pliiced  large  means  at  bis  command.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  cannot  be  di>nie<l  that  Mohammed  impntt'ed  and  ele- 
vated the  |i<)li(ical  and  ri'liKi<i«m  (Nimlitioii  iir  ArnMa. 
He  united  tlie  di^ptrscil.  iniilually  inimical,  ulolarr.ius 
Arabian  [rilx's  into  a  ^real  nation,  allied  by  a  faith  in 
God  and  a  belief  in  e  future  life,  in  pleee  of  bloody 
Tengeance  for  murder  and  of  mde  Ibree,  he  imtitated 

an  inviolahk'  omIc.  !i,  in  ^pite  uf  (lcfii  icin-i(>i*,  still 
forms  the  fundamental  law  4tf  the  lalanulic  kinplonis. 
On  the  women  be  bestowetl,  in  spite  of  some  rcstric- 
tion%  many  righu  which  they  had  not  ei^yed  before 
him.  He  nitiseted  the  lot  of  the  ebiTea,  ae  far  as  the 
spirit  of  hii  age  permittetl,  and  declared  emanripation  to 
l»e  a  work  afn^cahlc  to  the  Deity.  He  carwl  like  a  la- 
ther for  the  i^Mtr.  the  widows,  and  orjihans;  coiulemntHl 
the  vioM  which  degrade  humanity  aiMl  have  a  disturb- 
ing influence  on  aoeial  Kf^,  and  exhorted  to  the  Tirtneo 
recommendeil  in  the  ()1<1  and  New  TcAtament* 

This,  in  briefest  outline,  is  the  lii.-ttory  of  Mohamroctr.o 
career.  We  have  not  b«>eu  able  to  dwell,  a«  wo  a>ul<l 
wish,  at  any  length,  either  on  the  peculiar  circum- 
etaneee  of  his  inner  liffe,  which  pnecdad  and  aeeoiBp>» 

niffl  hi-i  "  prophetic"  roiirso,  nor  ontbapart  which  idol- 
atry, .Imlaism,  Christianity,  fimi  his  own  reflection  re- 
spectively, Inire  ill  till'  rnrm.itiiin  of  his  ri'lij,'ioii ;  nor 
have  we  been  able  to  trace  the  pruceas  by  which  liis 
"miasien''  grew  upon  him,-  as  it  were,  and  he,  from  a 
fiimple  admonisher  of  his  family,  liecamc  the  founder  of 
a  ftith  to  which  aliove  130,000.<Kto  are  na'id  to  a«lbere. 

Pfi  fDTiitl  ('hnriirfrrijilifji.  \n  aii;><  iiraiu-e.  M<ihatnmed 
was  of  middling  size,  hail  broad  hbonUlcrs,  a  wide  chest, 
and  large  bones;  and  he  waa  tieahy,  but  not  Htout.  The 
immmlcrate  size  of  his  head  was  partly  disguised  by  the 
lon^;  l<H-kKi  of  hair,  which  in  iili(;ht  curls  came  nearly  down 
to  the  lobe  of  hi*  I'M*.    1  li-  "\  .i\  f  irr,  I  tawny.  wa.H 

rather  fair  for  an  Arab,  but  ueitber  |>alc  nor  liii;h-colorctL 
The  Ibrrtiead  waa  braad,  and  his  fine  and  lonj;  but  nar- 
nw  e3^ebrowa  were  separated  by  a  vein,  which  you  could 
see  throiyhing  If  he  was  anfriy.  Under  lonf;  cyclsabes 
sparkleil  liIooiNhot  black  <'yi  s  ihroii:.'h  wide  >lit  eyelids. 
His  nuAc  wa8  large,  prominent,  and  .■«li;;lilly  hooked,  aiul 
the  Up  of  it  seemed  to  be  turned  up,  but  was  not  so  in 
reality.  The  mouth  wae  wide;  he  had  a  good  set  of 
teeth,  and  the  fore-teeth  were  asunder.  His  beard  rose 
from  the  chcfk-bone'*,  and  c.ime  down  to  the  cull.nr- 
Ixine;  he  clippeil  his  niiittarhei*,  Imt  diil  not  xhavc 
them.  Me  8tot>ped,  and  was  Hli;;htly  hunip-limked. 
Uis  gait  was  careless,  and  he  walked  fast  but  heavily, 
as  if  he  were  asrendini;  a  hill;  and  if  he  looked  back, 
he  turned  round  hi-"  wli  ij.-  l>n  ly.  Tlie  mi!  Iness  of  his 
countenance  gaiiii-ii  him  the  coniiilonce  of  every  onb; 
but  he  could  not  lfM>k  )»lraiiiht  into  a  man's  face:  he 
turned  his  eyea  usually  outwards.  On  hia  hack  he  had 
a  roimd  fleshy  tuoor  of  the  size  of  a  p^ieon's  egg;  its 
ftmowed  surface  was  c*<v(  red  with  hair,  and  it«  base 
was  surrounded  by  black  moli  *.  This  was  <  on>idered 
a*  till-  il  lit'  liin  prophetic  nii--ion.  at  lea^t  diiriiij,'  the 
latter  |>art  of  hi.s  career,  by  his  followers,  who  were  so 
devout  that  they  found  a  cure  for  their  nliqge  in  drink- 
ing  the  waters  in  which  he  had  bathni;  and  it  must 
have  been  very  refreshing,  for  he  jx-rspirtsl  profusely, 
and  his  skill  i-shaldl  a  ^irnni:  >«iiii  il.  He  In'^lowi  d  con- 
•idenble  care  on  his  |H'rs«>u,  and  more  particularly  on 
his  teeth,  which  he  ndtbed  so  fircqoently  with  a  (nece 
of  wimmI  that  a  Shiah  author  wa<i  iiuluced  to  consider  it 
as  one  of  the  jii^ns  of  his  proplulic  roisaion.  He  bathed 
fri  'i  I'  ll! \v,T-hrd  "tevernl  times  a  day,  and  oilfd  hi-* 
head  pfoliiM  ly  after  wa^ihiiif;  it.  At  times  he  dyed  his 
hair  and  heard  red  with  hennn.  in  imitation  of  his  ^rand- 
fatber,  who  imported  this  habit  from  Yemen.  Though 
1m  did  not  conb  bimielf  regularly,  he  did  it  now  and 


dien.  At  flnk  he  won  his  hair  like  the  Jews  and  Claia^ 

tians;  for  be  sud,  "In  all  instances  in  which  God  haa 
not  fiWvn  me  on  order  to  the  contrar>%  I  like  to  foUow 
their  example;"  hut  !tiibsci|uetitly  he  divided  it,  like 
moKt  of  Ilia  countrymtii.  Ever}'  evening  he  applied 
antimony  to  his  eyes ;  and  though  he  had  not  max.y  grey 
hain  even  when  be  died,  he  coaceakd  them  by  dyeing 
or  oiling  them,  in  order  to  please  his  wives,  many  of 
whom  were  young  and  inclined  to  be  gidily,  and  wlm-c- 
numberit  he  increased  in  pn>|>ortion  a»  he  U cnine  mure 
decrepit.  The  prophet  waa  usually  drcsM-d  in  a  white 
ootum  shirt,  or  bkmse,  with  pockets,  and  alcevee  wiiidl 
reached  to  hie  wrists.  He  had  a  akolKcapWI  a  tmhaa 
on  hi«  head,  the  extrrmiti(>s  hanging  down  the  hnckt 
and  sandals,  with  two  leather  Streps  over  the  instep,  on 
his  feet.  In  the  house  he  wore  merely  a  piece  of  cloth 
tied  round  bis  temples^  leaving  the  crown  of  tlie  bend 
nnoovered.  Sometimes  he  wore,  instead  of  the  diirt,  a 

"■iuit  (if  dotbcit,*'  which  con>i>te  I  (.fan  ajtroii— that  istO 
t^y,  a  piece  of  cloth  tie<l  round  the  wai.>t  and  lianjjing 
in  folds  down  to  the  legs,  like  a  woman's  f>cttic<>ai  -and 
a  eheet,  or  square  ebawl,  which  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  wrapped  round  Hm  liedy  nnder  the  right 
arm.  Sometimes  he  wrappe<l  himself  in  a  blanket.  In 
temperament,  Mohammed  was  melancholic,  and  in  the 
hif,'lii>t  deijrec  nervous.  He  was  generally  low-«pirit-  ' 
ed,  thinking,  and  restless ;  and  he  spoke  little,  and  never 
witheot  nMMsity.  Hie  eyes  were  mostly  east  to  the 
ground,  and  he  seldom  raised  them  towards  heavcru 
The  excitement  under  which  he  coro|>oM>d  the  more 
p<ietii-al  Siirahs  of  the  Koran  was  so  great  that  he  said 
that  they  had  causeil  him  gray  hair;  bis  lips  were  quiv- 
ering and  his  hands  shaking  while  be  iceeived  the  ii»> 
spiration.  Any  offensive  smeU  made  him  so  unconfbit* 
able  that  he  forbade  penons  who  had  eaten  gariie  or 
onions  ti'  mine  into  hii  place  i>t'  worship.  In  a  man  of 
semi-barbarous  habits  this  is  remarkable,  llv  had  a 
wooUen  gamcnt,  and  was  obliged  to  throw  it  awi^ 
when  it  began  to  smell  from  penpiation,  **an  aoeoont 
of  his  delicate  constitution."  When  he  was  taken  ill, 
he  ."Miblxil  like  a  vsuni.ui  in  hysleric^;  or,  as  Aye^ha 
Nays,  he  roared  like  a  camel;  and  his  friend-  reproached 
him  for  bis  nnaiOljr  beai^m;  During  the  battle  of 
liadr  bis  nervona  ascitonent  eMms  to  have  Iwsdered 
on  fVenzy.  The  faculties  of  his  mind  were  extremely 
iineiinally  develo|)ed;  he  was  unfit  for  the  common  du- 
ties of  life,  and  even  afler  his  mission  he  was  le<l  in  all 
practical  questions  by  his  friends.  Ikit  he  had  a  vivid 
imegination,  the  greatest  elevation  of  mind,  lelined  aeB> 
Cimenta,  and  a  taare  far  the  anbKne. 


The  articles  KoHAN  and  MoiiAMMKt>VM.«M  cont 
Mime  further  details  on  his  doctrine  and  its  bi>tory. 

Mohammed  Abd-el-Wahab,  the  founder  ef 
the  Mohammedan  sect  named  after  him  WohtAiUtt  waa 
bom  in  Nejed  or  Nefd,  Central  Anhia,  about  the  ekae 

of  the  17th  centtir}'.  in  thptril>e  of  Temim.  and  <-laimed 
destTiU  from  Moliamnutl  the  jiruphct.  Like  his  proto- 
tyjie,  the  great  Mohanime<l,  he  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  trading  expeditions  to  Uassora,  Bagdad,  and 
Damaseua.  lYeditlen  even  daims  for  him  extensive 
jonnieys,  readiing  to  India  on  the  east  and  to  Const-an- 
tinople  on  the  west.  He  was  a  pnidenl  and  sji;r.icinus 
young  man,  and  greatly  devoted  to  his  studies  in  the 
iaw  and  the  Koran,  and,  like  a  faithful  Mo»km,  he 
made  a  pi^plmi^te  to  Meoea  and  Medina.  There  1m 
l»ecame  fired  with  such  an  ascetic  fanaticism  that  on 
his  return  be  was  compelleil  to  quit  his  native  village 
fur  Deraijeh,  in  the  central  highlands  of  Arabia.  !<«t.n 
to  become  the  capital  of  the  new  tbcooracy.  Like  the 
prophet  of  the  crescent,  when  he  koked  abroad  over  the 
degenerate  state  of  his  countrymen,  Abd-el-Wahab  saw 
that  his  co-religionists  had  fallen  away  from  tlie  parity 
of  life  and  belit  f  «  hicli  made  I-lam  nia^^fi  r  el  all  the 
civilizeil  World  save  a  corner  of  Kurii()e.  and  he  resdveil 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  truth.  He  scouted  the  tradl- 
tiona  which  had  buried  the  pure  Koran  under  their  i 
haeondenuMdUMf 
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as  more  Uun  a  mere  man  itupired  by  the  one-  (hmI,  ami 
he  <>tiraiCMl  with  a  fanatical  eanmtncw  laMiiig,  aliiii«- 
Kiving,  pnycr,  and  the  pilgrin^ge  to  Mceca,  while  he 
IbrtHile  the  gratification  of  all  vice  ami  luxury,  whether 
drinking.  );aDibIiiig,  siin'kiii^.  >l«  hmu  lK  r\ ,  u«ury,  t'alM' 
witimim,  tilHi  ilrr  i  or  ^'mixl  totuliH.  H*  iiig  a  iimii  uf 
talcat  and  doqueiK-c,  li<-  mhmi  gained  r<>llii\vcr».  At  fint 
hia  (inigma  waa  bIuw,  but  gradually  hia  doctrinea  be- 
catuc-  ixipular,  and  he  ultiuntdj  ■oeoteded  in  cpieading 
thorn  »i<l<  Iy,  anil  in  CttabUdliqg  Us  |  <iv<  r  liki  ^ix. 
lie  iHihI  near  the  cloae  of  the  18th  cintun  ;  l>ut  ihc 
Wukabi/e»  have  oniitiuuetl  to  grow  in  strt'iigth  and 
numbcn  all  over  Asia,  particularly  ludia,  until  there  ia 
now  flcarrely  a  city  of  any  rite  in  Northern  India  in 
whii  ti  i;  i"i  r»  i.fliis  firr  lint  to  \w  fimmi.  KurlJio  la.Ht 
n  il  yt  ar->  tiii'  \\  iihaliiU'.*  have  U'«n  Mibjett  to  rigor- 
ous Marchiikg  on  the  part  <if  the  Hriti^b  guvenmunt, 
and  it  would  now  ap|iear  that  ibcy  have  Joined  to  their 
MBf^ioua  a  pitlitieal  creed  which  is  daafOSBi  to  tba 
welfare  of  Western  aociety  in  the  Em-t.  8e«  IIOHAH* 
X»u>.i:(  Sicc-rs;  WAUAJUtita.    (J.  H.W.) 

Mohammed  Abms-Xemim.  fimnder  of  ■  ll<v 
hammedan  aert,  woa  li«»ni  at  Sfn-n}  alntut  A.D.  R20. 
Afker  tcaehinf;  in  U'l*  native  city,  lie  came  to  KhoraMan, 

■\%li»-r»'  III'  nu  t  n  it  li  bratiil  lii-rniii,  Ahiiii'il  iM  ii-IIarli,  who 
induLVil  tiiiu  lu  visit  ilic  Knalia.  On  hi.i  return  to  Kho- 
mwan,  after  a  tive  yearn'  •ujouni  in  >Iecea,  he  taught 
hia  new  doctrinea  ia  KichapAr.  He  was  irapriaoned 
by  Mohanmed  ben-llMher,  but  Anally  cM-aiied  and 
found  r«'fugc  in  JcruaideiD.  He  i.t  the  rounder  the 
Anthrupitinurphttca,  or  MtoekMkrt.  lie  died  in  Jcruaa- 
Icnia  W8l 

Mohammed  al-Darazi,  <  n<  <>f  roiiiidrp)  of  the 
Bcot  of  the  Drusea,  wa»  Ix  rn  mar  lU  kliara  nlwiut  A.D. 
960.  Ill  1010  he  came  tn  IC-ypt,  where  he  was  eonvcrt- 
•d  to  the  doctrinea  of  llakim  al-Mokanna.  This  doc- 
trine admitted  incamatian  conaeentiTe  with  divinity  in 
iliffi n  lit  ii«  rM)ii>«.  lie  wn*  the  (lr>l  to  regard  liukiin 
al-MukaiiiiA,  then  niling  in  Kgypt,  a.-<  the  last  of  these 
iaounalea.  He  puUliahcda  bcM'k  in  which  he  m  i  forth 
tba  auccewiona  of  iocamation  atiMse  Adam,  'i'lie  caliph 
Hakhn  waa  ao  inllnenecd  by  Mm  at  to  intruat  to  him 
virtually  the  n)ana;;em(  iit  of  all  govemniint  afiaira. 
Dsrazi,  tiaving  publi»hcd  hi.^  uurk,  n  ad  it  in  a  nioW|iie 
at  Cairo>  whcwupott  the  people,  (,n-*atly  dis|>l<  nM-d  with 
hia  innorations.  attcai|iccd  to  slay  him.  Hakim  ap- 
peared to  disapprove  flf  the  conduct  uf  Danud,  but  ac- 
cri  tly  funii'lu  d  liim  with  tnom  y  t"  ily  a<lvnncc 
hLs  caurtf.  and  advised  him  to  ]ir<'nrh  hi;*  doctrines  in  the 
mountaina  of  .Syria,  where  he  surce^tifully  taught  his 
dofcmaa,  permitting  bU  fuUowera  the  uae  of  wiite,  fomi- 
eacion,  and  incest.  Mohammed  afterwaida  retimied  to 
Kgypt.  where  he  M't  hiirxlf  up  a«  the  Imc  imam, 
brought  aU^ut  a  revolt  again.Ht  authority,  and  in  the 
conHi<  t  I.Mi  hi.i  life  in  loi!i.  .See  woriuiefancd  to  io  the 
artii  li-  I>i:i  >^s:  IsMAKi  i  ri  H. 

Mohammed   Haldm   Ispahan!    (I/<iji\  a 
I'arxi'  diM-tor.  'vaslwini  at  l-palian  alxml  17!K1.   lie  \^  !i> 
the  mollah  of  a  religioua  sect  known  aa  the  Jlotmian*,  | 
or  old  ofthodea  Ptnaeca.   Hia  writings  reveal  interest-  ; 
ing  fttcta  concerning  what  ia  left  at  Bombay  of  the  Par- 
sees,  or  (ire-worshippers.   For  the  goo«l  of  hi»  sect,  Mo- 
hamm<'d  wrote,  in  I'efsian  and  in  Kngli^h.  KtiihUt  Ji 
hiUin  A.*hiit  iil-Kiibueh,  or  "Selections  of  Mohammed 
from  IliAtory,  forming  a  perfect  Illustration  of  the  pre*- 1 
cot  Theolo^eal  Diaciiariona  of  the  Fmeca"  (Bombay* 
tei.  \9tT).  in  which  he  aims  to  prore  that  the  oM  Peiw  I 
siaii  iiitercalarj-  a-ra  i>  of  tin-  n  motcst  antiquitv,  and. 
to  fact,  originated  in  the  days  of  /.on>a>*ler.    The  be- 
lieveri  of  other  Parsec  sect",  however,  sneh  ai»  the  j 
Qiabinchaluniaaa*  Kodmians,  and  Churigartans^  would 
hare  H  date  only  ftom  Texdegerd  HI,  the  last  of  the  | 
•Sawianidi   kiii_--.    In  dii^'iM  r  to  wTt.'iin  l»"'k^  wrilleii 
by  hi*  opi^int  nth  on  n  li^imis  iiiattiTi,  .Moiwiinnicd  ^\r»ile  i 
Vojitlh  al-/Ia:i,  being  a  nfiitation  of  mollah  Finn's 
worit,  entitled  Remma  Moummal  batktUai,  etc.  (ilom>  I 


l>ay.  IHJ.', -itoi.  Mohammed  Ilakiin  l.>[iahani  vlied  at 
Utiiuliay  aljoui  IKlii.  Sec  Zenker,  hUii.  Orient,  u  v.  j 
iipiege^  L'krt^omulkia  /Vtmcu.— Uoefier,  A'ow.  Biog. 
GMrtdt,  XXXV,  759. 

Mohammedanism,  called  i.y  ir»  proAiaoci /rfmN, 
meaning  "  resigiuiliun '  or  "ciitire  MibiniMion"  (i.  e.  to 
the  will  of  God),  in  acoonlance  w  ith  the  Koran,  which, 
aa  ure  have  alrMdy  aeen  in  the  article  under  that  head- 
ing, ia  the  PSUe  of  the  Mohammedan,  and  in  the  dart 
of  the  I'rojihct  Ma."  tin  i  nly  nacred  lj<H>k  in  u'e,  the  n-U 
cxiMincnt  of  duly  aim  piuilege  to  the  MotUm,  as  lh« 
Mohammedan  calls  hiniM  If.  The  Koran,  however,  be- 
ing a  miacellaiieoua  cuUection  of  hymnat  pfayen,  dog- 
maa,  aermona,  oceaHOita]  «f leeches,  narratives,  k  gends, 
law.s  orders  for  the  tinn  in  whirh  th<y  win  ^.-ivm. 
without  any  chninidogical  Hrran^emeiu.  ami  lull  ol  r*.\>- 
ctitiotiM  and  contradictions,  owing  to  the  manner  of  its 
coUcctiuu,  which  took  |dace  aubeetiueut  to  Mobammcd'a 
death,  aoon  peovcd  too  disconnected  to  be  eontimied, 
wren  hy  the  most  anient  di)«ei]>le  of  I^ilam,  as  tlie  wde 
guide  of  authority.  Neither  dogmas  nor  lawtt  are  here 
reduced  to  a  system ;  they  had  l)erii  iiiM-rted  by  piece- 
meal just  OS  tliey  bad  liecn  written  down,  or  even  after- 
wards diacovcwd  in  the  reminisecneea  of  Mohammed^ 
companions.  Hut,  aside  fnira  these  ini|HTfe<tioiin  of  con- 
tradictions, repetition'',  and  the  want  of  .sx.-ti  in,  it  was 
manifest  alsii  that  (lif  K.  raii  »\n?<  lackiii;;  in  instruction 
on  many  iroponont  l heological  questions,  in  w  hich  light 
the  Mohammedan  is  accustomed  to  regard  all  ritual, 
dagmatic,  and  juridical  matters.  The  Moslem  therefore 
resorted,  in  the  lirst  plai*.  to  oral  tnuliium,  and  by  the 
aid  of  rejwried  exp^e^!^iolls  of  the  I'ropbi  t.  and  exam- 
plea  in  hia  public  an«l  |>rivate  life  {lliulilh  and  .Siirmah), 
anpplemcnted  the  deticiencits  nml  elucidated  the  ob« 
acure  pMWgae  of  the  Koran  (q.  v.).  W  hen  this  resource 
failed  to  meet  all  wants,  the  decrees  of  the  imams,  i.  r. 
of  the  caliph»  as  ^)lirit^Kll  In  jids,  \m  re  rai-cd  to  tin-  au- 
thority of  divine  laws  and  doctrines.  'l  Um,  a  religioua 
structure,  extended  by  analogy  and  induction,  supported 
by  tlie  Koran,  by  tra^liliiHi,  and  by  decreea  of  the  inwiint, 
compri!<ing  juridical,  ritualistic,  and  dogmatic  doctruica, 
w.is  <_'raiiunlly  completed  into  a  systeniali<'  whole,  suffi- 
cient lor  all  pnr|H>M'.H  as  a  guide  to  the  Moslem.  Ilut 
we  neeil  hardly  add  that  into  such  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion contnwlictiona  in  theory  and  practice  hvft  found 
their  way,  aeoofding  to  the  diflbrmt  traditions  and  de- 
ciMioii-H  of  the  imams  or  (  Xpoiindf  rN  oftlii'  law,  I  esidcs 
the  various  inlcqintatious  pi-.t  ii| nn  (he  Kuraii  itM-lf 
within  the  pale  of  the  difTeront  Mohamnn  dan  m  ct»  that 
have  arisen  since  the  days  of  the  l*ruphei.  iiee  Mo- 
BAMlttDAR  Sacra.  For  the  historical  and  ethical  cb- 
Camstanci  s  tliMt  rondm-cd  to  ihi'  <.ri)riii  and  progrcMof 
Mohamnn 'laiiisni.  Me  the  artii  1>'  MoiiAM>iKt>. 

Moslcmism  consists  of  a  dogmatical  or  t luon  tii-al 
part,  called  "Imuu"  (i.  v.  j'ailh),  and  a  practical  part, 
called  "  l)Ui"  (L  e.  rflif/ion.)  (.Sec  Vaml>ery,  Der  Jtbm 
im  neumfhitltH  JakrkumUft  [I^^ips.        ' ). 

I.  Ih^ffnuiB. — The  doctrines  of  Islam,  as  ori^:inally  insti- 
lul(-d  u|NMi  its  foundation,  niny  Ire  ri<!uccd  to  llir<  e  1(  ad- 
ing  pru|Kisiti<ui»,  viz. :  (1  (the  doi  trine  of  one  Utity,  (.2) 
of  the  revelation  or  prophetic  vision  uf  Mohammed,  and 
(3)  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  latter  being  closely 
inlerlinketl  with  the  doctrine  of  the  n  surreetion  of  the 
ill  Mil,  I  f  iifirailisc,  and  of  In  II,  the  lijiy  of  jii<l-nH  iit,  and 
the  r<  warding  of  the  good  and  faitliliil,  as  well  aa  the 
[luniiihmcnt  of  the  wickid  and  of  intidila.  Though 
these  doctrinea  aie  plain  and  aimple.  they  became,  ncv- 
ertheieas,  even  in  the  first  century  of  the  Mohammedan 
n?ra.  sulij«  i  ts  of  the  most  x  i'ilriit  poliiniis.  A  man  like 
Mohammed,  in  whom  not  the  lra.st  trace  of  schularly 
ctlucatinn  ia  to  be  found,  wa<i  unable  lo  set  up  a  sy»> 
lematic  structnia  of  doctrines.  True^  we  find  in  sundry 
passages  of  the  Koran  that  Ciod  is  the  creator  and  pre- 

X  r\  (  r  of  the  world  ;  that  he  is  One,  miiiii'-ricnt,  onmi)  - 
oteiit,  eteriml,  just,  and  grai  ions,  lliu  the  Arabs,  after 
becoming  acquaiiiteil  with  Tentian  religions  and  ideas, 
and  with  (iredau  philosophy,  would  not  be  sattsiicd  with 
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such  Bimplicity.  Their  lUt^in  for  knowledge  led  them 
to  further  inquirieat  for  which  Uiejr  fbond  no  eolotioa  in 
the  Koran,  end  which  therefore  gave  oeeeeioii  to  die* 

eenttiHi^  tho  mom  irremediable  at  thejr  were  in  part 
oonneoteil  with  |Kjlilioal  diflferencea.  At  the  verj*  ear- 
liest eiK»ch  retleclirc  tnimU  among  the  faithful  took 
offence  end  exceptiuu  to  many  duginaa,  particularly  on 
the  CMenee  of  the  Deltjr  and  iu  fdatkn  to  nsanklnd,  as 
Wi  ll  HA  to  the  irrntioiial  ttoctrinea  ooncenung  the  Ko- 
ran iiM-lf.  Thus  the  orthmlox  tauj^ht  that  the  di\nne 
atlrihutes  existed,  so' to  i»p«ak,  hy  the  ■•iilo  of  Deify; 
while  the  Motazdite^  L  c.  the  ii«parati:»ta,  cutwidereil 
the  Dei^f  lladf  ai  the  eseence  of  wiadom,  benedoence, 
power,  and  other  qualities.  The  doctrine  of  the  Juatioe 
of  (nid  led  the  latter  (i.  c.  the  dijwenters)  further  to  ac- 
cept tlie  do^^ina  of  huin.ni  free  will,  while  the  orthiKlnx 
inclined  more  or  lesa  to  the  Augiutiniaii  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination and  graea.  Thb  tame  doctrine  induced  the 
lilwral  Mohammedans  to  assume  a  gradation  of  aia  and 
puni!<hment ;  while,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
strictly  orthoilox.  every  Mtisli-m  wIm  cDtnmii--  <iiily  one 
sin,  and  departs  this  life  without  repentance,  in  con- 
ligncd  to  eterual  puni-ihrnent.  (See  below.)  Thus 
aJbiD  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Deity  induoed  tiie  Sepa- 
rattots  to  midntidn  that  the  Koran  was  created,  since 
otherwise  two  (lhiii!X<)  U'lni^'*  must  have  existed  from 
eternity;  the  orrholux,  on  the  contrary,  reganl  the  Ko- 
ran somi'thiii;^  un>-roate4t,  lest,  (rod  being  immutable, 
it  be  viewed  as  nut  belonging  to  his  beingi  and  thereby 
the  whole  doctrine  of  revelation  become  mdennined. 

The  latter  d(i;;inri  was  IliTi-cIy  ili^ii'itr  I  under  the  c:iliph 
Maniini,  who  iu'ttituteJ  a  formal  imiuiMtion,  and  perse- 
cuted to  the  utmost  the  adhereata  of  (he  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  Koran. 

Much  controversy  aroae  also  eoncenring  the  dofifraa  of 
^vlne  roreoriliiinti'iii,  ami  !)oth  contending  pirlies  found 
no  difficulty  in  briiiiriii;;  proof  fn»m  the  Koran,  which 
is  especially  rich  in  coiiiradictions  on  this  (tuint.  In  one 
passage  it  reads:  *'To  him  wtio  wants  this  world  we 
give  directly  aeeonflnif  to  «ar  phaauie;  hot  h«  win  be 
rejected  and  deriiled  in  the  future  state,  and  bumeil  in 
hell."  Ill  niiother  pawage  it  is  said  :  "  Follow  the  most 
bnautifiil  s<'ni  ii>  v-mi  fniiii  your  l.-ird,  iK'fure  punishment 
licfallayou,  and  you  lind  no  more  assiiitauce ;  before  the 
soul  exelairos,  Woe  to  me !  I  have  sinned  and  waa  of  the 
mockers;  or,  If  God  would  have  guided  me,  I  would  have 
feare<l  him ;  or,  Could  I  return  to  the  earth,  I  would  prac- 
tice the  ;;oi)d.  Not  so;  my  A'^w*  (the  verses  of  the 
Koran)  have  come  to  thee,  thou  lia.st  declared  them  lies, 
thon  wast  haughty  and  unb?licving."  While  these  and 
rimUar  passages,  as  well  as  the  conttnual  threats  and 
pfontses,  speak  clearly  in  fivor  of  a  dugma  of  hnman 
free  will,  tlr-re  are  ntlu  r--  which  in;ikr  tlic  nets  of  man 
dependent  on  the  divine  will,  and  render  man,  as  to  vir- 
tue and  vice,  a  blind  instrument  of  divine  arbitrariiteas. 
Thus  we  read :  "  Fur  those  who  are  unbelierera,  it  is  the 
same  whether  thou  (tiod  is  apeakiniir  to  Mohammed) 
adasoni'ho-it  them  or  n^t:  tlipy  Ik'Hcxc  not.  (5  mI 
sealed  ihcir  henrLs,  and  over  their  eyes  ami  ears  tiit  re 
is  a  cove  rill;;."  .\nd  further:  "The  infidels  say,  Why 
does  (iod  not  send  any  miracles  to  him  (Huhammed)'? 
Say,  The  Lord  leaves  in  error  whom  he  cfaoaees,  and 
giiiili  •*  th'ise  who  turn  to  him  who  believe,  and  who«' 
henri.t  liiid  rest  «i  (hu  thought  of  Divinity."  Very  fre- 
quently we  meet  in  the  Koran  with  the  phrase:  "i;.id 
guides  whom  he  pleases,  and  leaves  in  error  whom  he 
piessas.'*  These  and  stmilar  verses,  howcrer,  if  we  snr- 
voy  the  whole  without  any  bias,  can  l>e  ini  rpTcti'd  as 
meaning  that  (iod  in  his  wisdom  ap|>oint-s  at  what  time 
and  which  people  he  will  lileK*  by  his  revelation,  and  that 
he  strengthens  by  faith  the  men  who  desire  the  good  and 
true  in  their  aspirations,  while  h«  abandons  those  in 
whom  the  propensity  for  evil  predominates,  to  their 
more  and  more  increa-sing  corrupti<»ii,  and  thus  measur- 
alily  hinlciiH  their  heart.s.  .\gaiii:  if  the  doctrine  of 
predosiiualion  u  stiHiy  adopted,  not  to  come  to  conflict 
with  dinjia  juitiee,  the  doctrine  of  original  an— L  a.  of 


an  internal  corruption  of  mankind  in  consequence  of  tha 
sinofAdam — must  also  be  assumed.  iJut  such  a  dogma 
is  not  nooted  in  the  Konn ;  m  the  eomnuy,  hi  severs! 

places  the  idea  of  acconntalwlity  for  the  fdns  of  others  la 
controvertetl.  There  is,  to  he  sure,  in  the  Koran,  us  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  narrative  of  the  tirKt  human 
couple  rcMiding  in  paradise,  of  their  disobedience  against 
(•od's  interdiction,  and  of  thdr  expulsion  from  it ;  how- 
ever, when  Adam  repented  of  his  sin,  God  pardoned  hjm. 
and  said  to  him :  "  Leave  the  paradise,  but  my  guide 
( rcxrlat  1  III  I  \vilt  (iiiiii-  In  Villi;  bo  wlii'  r.i!lii\v,i  it  has 
luilliitij;  to  tear  and  never  will  know  wirrow,  but  tlic  in- 
fidels w  ho  dt>clare  our  signs  lies  will  be  eternal 
of  hclL"  Thus  it  is  evidently  Uught  that  the 
which  rested  on  the  human  race  by  Adam's  sin  is  avert- 
(•<l;  divine  grace  manifests  itself  by  revelation,  and 
every  prophet  from  Adam  to  Mohamnuil,  who  dt^ig- 
nated  himself  as  thalMfcane  for  the  seal  of  propbtxy, 
ia  a  Savionr  far  eveix  one  who  believea  in  ievelatioo« 
and  acts  aeoording  to  its  precepts.  Of  a  Ihrther  grace 
to  purify  mankind  from  ori|;iiial  sin.  and  enable  ibetn 
to  regain  the  beatitude  of  para>lise,  no  mention  is  made, 
consequently  the  idea  of  being  predestined  to  darnna^ 
tion  vnmld  not  be  oompaiiblu  with  divine  Jnaticcw 

The  history  of  the  prophets  also  ooenpiea  a  rcrr 
large  space  in  the  Koniii.  I'^c-i  U  s  th<>  OM  Testament, 
several  other  prophets  arc  nanictl,  who  arc  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  extinct  trihas  «f  AtaUa.  The  hi»tor>' 
of  all  these  so-called  divine  niesacngeia  is  emiiellbhed 
with  many  legends,  imrtly  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud 
and  in  the  Midrash,bi:t  by  Mohammed  fa^hionetl  toaoit 
his  purpose,  in  order  to  ins|iire  bis  antapmists  with  fear 
and  his  votaries  with  consolation.  He  likes  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Biblical  prophets,  puu  into  their  month 
such  words  as  he  addressed  to  the  Meccans^  repvesenla 

also  those  mcs'irii;;ers  of  Goil  as  disre^inled  by  their 
<'onieniporaries,  and  that  hence  (iod's  wrath  is  iiitlamtsl. 
and  iiilidels  are  caused  to  perish  with  ignominy,  until 
dnolly,  however,  truth  comes  to  prevail,  and  the  pefBe> 
coted  prophet  triumphs,  suiroanded  hy  die  few  who  h^- 
lieved  in  him  previous  to  the  divine  punishment.  In 
pursuance  of  thi-s  .system.  Mohamme<l,  to  be  cr>n.«i*tent, 
cannot  accept  the  crtK'ilixion  of  Christ ;  for  no  man  ougbt 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  others,  nor  ought  a  prophet  to  be 
foruiken  by  God.  Tlienfere  the  Koran  teachea  it  was 
not  Christ  who  was  micifled,  but  an  infidel  Jew  wbona 
God  invested  with  the  form  of  Christy  whom  the  Jewa 
crucified  in  bis  stead.  '•  Verily,  (.Christ  .lesiis,  the  son  of 
Mary,  is  the  apostle  of  God,  and  his  word,  which  he  coo- 
veycd  unto  Mary,  and  a  spirit  proceeding  fhioi  him,  hon- 
orahle  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come:  and  one 
of  th(»se  who  appmach  near  to  the  presence  of  God.  Yet 
Jesus  was  a  mere  tnnrt.il,  and  u>ii  the  sm  <if  <;>h1:  lii* 
enemies  conspireil  against  his  life,  Imt  a  phantom  was 
substituted  for  him  on  the  cro^s.  w  hiie  he  was  translated 
to  heaven"  (Sur.  Ui,M ;  iv,  1&6, 159).  There  is  also  other 
mention  and  estimate  expressed  in  the  Koran  eoncwn* 
ing  Christ.  He  is  caUe«l  the  living  Word  and  Spirit 
of  God.  The  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  has  nothin|C 
(rffensive  to  Mohammed,  for  Adam  had  nho  been  CTMMd 
bgr  the  breath  of  tiod.  Neither  docs  he  hentatt  to  ra» 
eeive  all  mlrsdes  rdated  In  the  Gospels,  since  suniltf 

Miic.-i  li.-i'l  Ix  i  ri  ].i  rfi-rmcil  liv  Abraham  and  Mc-^  s, 
Kven  the  ascension  is  to  him  n(~ither  new  nor  incrvsii- 
ble,  as  the  same  is  re|xtrted  of  Klijah  and  Knocb.  Be* 
sides  the  cnieiflxion,  he  alihon  in  the  Christian  dogmas 
the  mippoeition  that  a  prophet  with  his  mother  are  pbeed 

next  to  the  Deity,  and  declares  the  Trinitarian  view  to 
be  an  im[>ious  fiction  of  ttir'  ]iriv"sts.  The  Mobaro- 
meilan  doctrine  of  God's  ii;iri:r<  uid  attributes  coincides 
with  the  Chiiatian,  inasmuch  as  be  is  by  both  tanghi 
to  he  the  eraator  of  an  things  in  heaven  andeartli,wlio 

rules  and  presences  all  thinir*.  w-itbont  beginning,  om- 
nipotent, omnis<'ient,  omnipres4-iit.  and  fidl  of  mercy. 
Vet-,  according  to  the  Mohamme<lan  Ixlief.  he  has  no 
offspring :  "  Ue  begetteth  not,  nor  is  he  begotten."  Nor 
is  Jesna  eaOad  anything  hot  a  prophet  and  «a  apMlki 
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althougn  Mohammed  goes  so  far  as  to  aay  that  the 
birth  of  Christ  was  due  to  a  miraculous  diviM  Upm- 
titHi.  But  ader  all  it  is  Uught  that,  as  the  Koran  super- 
se*l«<i  the  (fu^pel,  mi  Mohammed  miperwtles  Christ,  and 
he  (It-clariil  t<>  Im'  hy  far  tlie  niiMi  illuxtriuiis  apuolle 
[Sar.  xxiii,  M).  Of  particular  importance  fur  Moham- 
med is  thi-  aiiiiuticiation  of  •  nraddCp  which  he  applied 
lit  himself,  either  pietending  or  even  actually  bdkviniKU 
to  lie  himself.  Of  equal  significane«  for  him,  and  thm- 
f.'.-r  iri  a!<  <l  liv  him  with  ^rcat  prtdilrctitiii.  is  Abraham, 
lii>J,  tx-cause  iif  hi!«  simple  doctrints,  to  which  Moham- 
med himself  adhered  in  the  cariy  period  of  his  prophetic 
ausaiun;  aud,  aaooodly,  on  aoeoant  of  the  aacrad  plaoea 
and  relics  in  Mecca  of  which  be  (Abtaliam)  is  called  the 
fcun<l«  r;  ami.  thirdly  and  tiiiHlly.  Ix-caux'  ht-  was  ihv 
fkthi-r  of  l^limael,  from  whom  Muhammtil  and  hu*  race 
daim  descent.  The  Sunnitcs  look  in  quite  a  different 
light  upon  the  praplieca.  TbejRganltbcai,asaclaaB, 
aa  the  simple  carriers  «f  rervlation,  bat  in  all  other  re- 
spects declare  th<  m  to  1k»  rommnn  ruTi.  liatile  to  human 
infirmities:  while  tho  Sliiitc!^  pronounce  thrm  pt^rfoctly 
pure  and  stnleiw,  like  the  angel-s  instruments  of  God, 
who  only  execote  and  always  have  executed  his  ocdcn, 
•xeept  Ibiia,  who  on  aeoomit  of  his  disobedience  waa 
njt'cteil,  anil,  as  Satan,  trio«  to  sfilui  o  nu-n.  An  inifmr- 
tatit  dogma  with  the  .Shiiu-.i  is  that  of  the  linamat.  or 
hereditary  succession  of  descendants  of  the  rrui)hol  hv 
bis  daughter  Fatima,  ooosort  of  Ali— a  doctriue  which 
the  Simiriteo  do  iM>t  aeknowledire.  Blanyof  them  see  in 
tho  ralipliatc  mer<  ly  n  in'Iitical  iii'<titiition.  which  oujjhl 
to  have  the  welfare  of  tiie  nations  for  ita  foundation  and 
Snpri'iiie  end. 

A  prMnineot  dogma  in  Islam  is  the  belief  in  angels, 
trhom  diqr  thaa  |Mtar»:  Created  offitei,  and  endowed 

with  a  kind  of  uncorporeal  Ixxly,  thpy  stand  Ijetwcen 
G<Ki  and  man,  adoring  or  waiting  u|Min  the  former,  or 
interce<ling  for  and  giiardinj;  the  latter.  The  four  chief 
angels  are  **  The  Holy  Spirit,"  or  Angel  of  Kc%-elations" 
— Gabriel;  the  special  pnitector  and  guardian  of  the 
Jew»— Michael;  the  "Angel  of  Death"— Azrai'I  (Ra- 
phael, iu  the  ajiocri'phal  gi*pel  of  Ikmaha*).  and  lira- 
til — I'ricl,  wh<i«e  olKoe  it  will  Im'  to  mhhuI  the  irurii|rt  t 
at  the  resurrection.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary,  after 
what  we  have  said  under  Mohammkis  to  point  out,  in 
erery  individual  instance,  how  most  of  his  "  religious^ 
notions  were  taken  almost  bodily  from  the  JewUh  le- 
genth* :  ilii'  Mii^'i  lolojry,  however,  the  Jews  had  thein- 
selrrs  U-rroMtMl  from  the  Persians,  only  altering;  the 
names,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  ofleet  of  the  chief  nn^'elir 
digititariciL  Ueeidca  angeK  them  are  good  and  evil 
gt-nii.  the  chl«f  of  the  latter  betng  IMis  (Despair),  once 
call>  il  Aza/il.  who.  refu>ini;  to  j>iiy  homage  to  Adam,  was 
rejtcte«l  I'v  t  .ml.  Tht  M;  .lin  are  of  a  grosser  fabric  than 
angekf  and  .Md.jtrt  to  death.  They,  too,  have  different 
Barnes  and  offioea  (Peri, Fairica;  Div.  (iiants;  Takvins, 
Fates,  etc.),  and  are,  in  almost  every  res|ieet,  like  the 
.Sli<-ilini  in  thi'  Talmud  and  Mi(lr.i>h.  .\  further  point 
of  iK'lief  is  thnt  of  certain  (oid-pven  S-ri[itures,  reveal- 
ed successively  to  the  dinVrent  prophets.  Four  only  of 
the  original  one  bandred  and  four  sacred  books,  via. 
the  Pentatcoeh,  the  Pmlma,  the  Gospel,  and  the  Koran, 
are  said  to  have  sur^'ived;  the  three  former,  however, 
in  a  mutilaieti  and  falmlied  condition,  liosidrs  iho#e,  a 
certain  njK>cryphal  g««spel,  attributed  to  ,Ht.  IVariiahas, 
and  the  writings  of  Daniel,  together  with  those  of  a  few 
other  pmpheti,  are  taken  nolioe  of  by  the  Moslemi^  bat 
not  M  canonical  lx>oks.  The  number  of  prnphof,  ffut 
at  Tariou<(  times,  is  state<l  variou«ly  at  l>etween  two  nnd 
tlir<  «•  hnni!ro«l  thousand,  anion;;  w  hom  SliJ  were  n;MiKtlos, 
antl  six  were  specially  commissioned  to  proclaim  new 
lawa  and  dispcmatloaa,  which  abrogated  the  preceding 
ones.  These  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham.  Mow?*.  .le- 
•us,  and  Mohammed— the  last  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
and  the  propnL-.ii'  r  of  the  final  tli<iM  ii-ati<>n. 

The  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment 
is  another  important  article  of  faith.  The  dea<l  are  re- 
aetvad  in  tbair  gmraa  Iqr  aa  aogd  aBnooaoiBg  the 


ing  of  the  two  examiners,  Monker  and  Naklr,  who  put 
queationa  to  the  eorpae  respacting  Ua  hdiof  in  God  and 
Mobammed,  and  wbo^  in  acconlance  with  the  nnswi  r», 
either  torture  or  comfort  him.  This  strain,  is  t \n-  .b  w- 
ish  "Chibbut  hnk-keber,"  the  IJcniin^z  ol  tin-  (irave,  a 
hyperbolical  ilescripiioo  of  the  suflerijiga  during  the  in- 
termediate state  after  daadi.  The  sml,  awiMng  the 
general  resurrection,  enters  according  to  ita  tank,  either 
UDBMdiately  into  paradise  (pmphels),  or  partakes,  in  the 
shape  of  a  gnnn  bird,  of  the  deljghls  of  the  nlnnlv  of 
bliss  (martyrs),  or— in  the  case  of  common  believers — is 
supiMitied  either  to  stay  near  the  grave,  or  to  be  with 
Adam  in  the  lovcat  heaven,  or  to  remain  either  in  the 
wdl  of  Zem-Zem,  or  in  the  trumpet  of  the  resurrection. 
According  to  others,  it  ri>l.-i  in  tlic  sliii(ie  n  white  bird 
under  the  throne  tif  tiiKl,  1  he  souls  of  the  inlidels 
«lwell  in  a  ccrtsin  well  in  the  province  of  lladnunaut 
(Heti.  CotuU  of  Ueath),  or,  being  first  offered  to  heav- 
en, then  aftcad  to  caith,  and  rejected  by  either,  beoooia 
'subject  to  «MM|fiMiMi  toMuita  vntil  the  iay  id  reear- 
rection. 

Mohammedan  thcolO|^ana  am  TOy  much  dividetl  in 
regard  totbedoctiineof  thawaiimcthm.  Itohammcd 
himsrif  seems  to  have  held  that  both  aool  and  body  win 

be  rai-w  d.  niul  (hi  ••  I!<ine  Luz"  of  tba  Jewish  Ilaggailah 
was  by  him  LranstornK  d  into  the  bone  Al-Ajb,  the  ntmp- 
b«>ne,  which  will  nmain  iincomipied  until  the  last  day, 
and  ftom  which  the  whole  body  will  spripg  anew,  afkcr 
a  fbrty-davs*  ndn.  Amoi^  the  signs  by  which  the  ap- 
proach of  the  l.'i-t  d.ny  may  be  known  lunrly  a\\  taken 
from  the  li>;i  iiilary  part  of  the  Taliniid  nnd  31idra.«h, 
where  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  3Ies.Mah  are  cnu- 
meiaied— an  the  decay  of  faith  among  men,  the  ad- 
vandng  of  tha  meanest  penona  to  higheot  dignities, 
wars,  seditions,  and  tnnnilts,  and  coiise<)uent  dire  dis- 
tress, so  that  a  man  passing  aiKither's  grave  t-liall  ^ay : 
"Would  to  (iod  I  were  in  his  place  I"  ("ertaiii  pniv- 
iiices  shall  revolt,  and  the  tuildingsof  Medina  shall  reach 
to  VahAli.  Again:  the  sun  wilt  rim  in  the  wait;  tha 
Ik-sat  will  appear;  Constantinople  will  be  taken  by  the 
descendants  of  Isaac :  the  Antichrist  will  c-ome,  and  be 
killed  by  .Ic-us  at  Luii.  'rtiere  \\\]\  furlli'r  lake  place 
a  war  with  the  Jews,  Gog  and  Magog's  (.Jsjug  and  Ma- 
J^j's)  emption,  a  great  amoke,  an  edipM^  tha  Moham- 
medans  wiU  retam  to  idoUtry,  a  great  treasure  will  be 
found  in  the  Euphrates,  the  Kaaba  will  he  destroyeil  by 
the  Kthiopiatis,  U-asts  and  innninmie  tbiuL.'''  will  s|>cak, 
and,  tinally,  a  wind  will  sweep  away  the  souls  of  those 
who  have  faith,  even  if  opial  only  to  a  grain  of  mtntaid 
seed,  80  that  the  world  shall  be  kft  in  ignoranoek 

The  time  of  the  resurrection  even  Mohammed  conld 
not  learn  fn»m  (Jabriel:  it  i«  a  m\>-t<rv.  'ri.ne  lilnsts 
will  announce  it:  that  ol  consttrnaiion.  nl  ~ii<  h  terrible 
powers  that  mothers  shall  neglect  the  1  alx  s  on  their 
bt«aat%  and  that  heaven  and  earth  will  melt ;  that  of 
exairiniation,  which  will  annihilate  all  things  and  b^ 
ings,  rv(  n  the  nii;,'(  l  cf  diath.  save  parndire  and  bell, 
and  their  iiiliabitniits ;  ar.d,  forty  ytan  later,  that  of 
resurrection,  when  all  men,  Mohammed  ihst,  shall  hsve 
their  souls  breathed  into  their  restored  bodies,  and  will 
sleep  in  their  sepulchres  until  the  flnal  doom  has  been 
passed  upon  them.  The  d.iy  of  jiidirnient,  lasting;  from 
one  to  fifty  thousand  \ears.  will  call  nji  nnfjels,  genii, 
men,  and  animaK  The  trial  over,  the  righteous  will 
enter  paradise,  to  the  right  band,  and  the  wicked  will 
pass  to  the  left,  into  hell;  both,  however,  have  llfM  to 
^:o  over  the  hridire  .\l-SirAf.  laid  over  the  midst  of  hell, 
iK  ing  fnier  than  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the  i d^fc  of  a 
swonl,  and  beset  with  tll<^rll^  nn  either  side.  'I  lic  rii^ht- 
eous  will  proceed  on  their  path  with  ease  and  swittness, 
but  the  wicked  will  fall  down  headlong  to  hell  b<-low. 
Paradise  is  divided  from  hell  by  a  partition  (Orf),  in 
which  a  certain  numlier  of  half-sainta  wilt  fnul  place. 
Tlie  bli-'<«ed,  destined  for  the  abo<les  of  eternal  delight 
(.lannat-Aden;  Ileb.  tian-E4len) — of  which  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  quite  certain  whether  it  is  alread\-  created — 
will  iiat  drink  of  tha  Food  of  the  Pnphet,  which  ia 
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•applied  from  the  rivoM  of  paradise,  whiter  than  tnilk, 
And  more  odortferoun  than  musk.  Arrived  at  one  of 
the  eight  gatea,  they  will  be  met  bjr  bemtifhl  youths 
and  antrt'h:  and  their  dc^^ree  of  rightooiMwes  (proph- 
ets, rcliu'ioUH  teachers  m.irtATs,  believers)  will  proaire 
I'lr  tln'in  the  c<irris;Hiiiiliri^  (Ui^rcf  of  happint'**.  It 
amv,  however,  not  Ik;  siipt  rriuous  to  ad<l  that,  aecordiii); 
lO  the  Mohammedan  d<R-lrini\  it  is  not  a  t>criton'ii  ginxl 
works  or  mcrita  which  gain  his  admitUuce,  but  solely 
God's  merry;  »\'*o  ihat  the  poor  idU eater ptmdiM Ihre 
hundred  \t;u^  lifir.'  tli>'  ri<  h  ;  and  tbtt  the  llllf}ori^ 
of  the  inhal)itai>t,T  of  lull  are  wotnen. 

An  to  the  variouij  felicities  which  await  the  pious 
(and  of  which  there  ue  about  a  hundred  degrees),  they 
an  a  wild  conglomeration  of  Jewish,  Christian.  Ma^an, 
and  othi  r  fjiu'iiM  u;i  iIm'  Miliject,  to  whi<'h  tli<'  l'rt)|ilu't".>i 
■mn  exceeilingly  sen.iual  imn'^iiiation  has  a<ldetl  very 
eoosidetably.  Feasting  in  the  most  p>r;;oou«  and  delt- 
doaa  varied,  the  most  ooetly  and  brilliant  garmenia, 
odon  aad  musie  of  the  most  ravishing  nature,  and, 
alxtve  all,  the  enjoyment  of  the  II  i'lr  Al-(  h  an.  t  lu-  Mack- 
cycil  dau;;hion»  of  paradise,  created  of  pure  inu.xk,  and 
free  from  all  the  bodily  weakneanes  of  the  female  sex, 
are  held  out  as  a  reward  to  the  oommoneat  inhabitants 
of  paradise,  who  will  always  remain  in  the  full  vigor  of 
iheir  youth  nn  l  manii'inl.  For  thos*"  desterving  a  hii»her 
depve  of  ri'rMni|>i  n-.i-.  reward-*  will  lie  prepared  <if  a 
purely  spirit  nil  kin  i  — i.  e.  ihe  "  t>eholding  of  (JikI's  face" 
(Sbecbiiiah>  by  uight  and  by  day.  A  separate  abode 
of  happiness  will  also  be  reserved  for  womett ;  but  there 
Li  con-i  li-r  di!'.'  dnuljt  as  to  the  manner  i»f  their  oiijny- 
ment.  i'li.-ii  llsey  are  not  of  a  prominently  j-piritniil  nat- 
ure is  clear  fri^ni  the  story  of  the  IVoplict  and  the  old 
woman.  The  latter  iiolicited  Mohammed  to  intercede 
with  God  that  Hhe  mi^ht  be  admitted  into  paradise, 
whereupon  he  rejilied  that  ohl  women  were  not  allowed 
in  paradise;  which  dictum — causing  her  to  weep— he 
further  explained  by  aayiog  that  they  would  fiiat  be 
made  youn^  a^ain. 

Rcigarding  the  pinii«>hmcnt  of  the  wicked,  the  Moslem 
baa  received  detailetl  infiMmatioa  fkmn  the  Ptopbet. 
Aceonling  to  him,  hell  is  divided  into  seven  stories  or 
apvtroent!4,  one  below  iiiiother,  de*iy;iiiil  fir  the  reoe|>- 
tion  of  a*  many  di»tinet  ila.Hsc!*  of  the  datnned.  The 
tir^i,  «  hieh  i-*  calleil  Jihrnnm.  \a  the  receptacle  of  those 
who  acknowledged  one  Uud,  that  is,  the  wiclwd  Mo- 
hammedan^  who,  altar  bavin?  been  punished  aoeordin^ 
to  their  demerits,  will  at  leiiiith  I..-  ri  lc.i-ieit ;  the  m  eonil. 
named  l.itiihd.  they  B!<-ii;rn  to  the  .leu-.i;  tiie  third,  named 
al-llotanui,  to  the  Christians:  the  fourth,  named  al- 
Sair,  to  the  Sabians;  the  fifth,  named  tfnJaur,  to  the 
M^ctans;  the  mxth,  named  aMoAiir,  to  the  lAoblen: 
and  the  si'vctiih,  which  is  the  lowest  nit<I  wor«t  of  all. 
and  is  calleil  (il-Htiiryal,  to  the  hypocrites,  or  thosvc  who 
oatwanlly  professed  some  relinion,  hut  in  their  hearts 
were  of  none.  Over  each  of  these  apartmenis  they  be- 
lieve there  will  be  set  a  guard  of  angek,  nineteen  in 
number,  to  w  hom  the  damned  will  confess  the  jnst  judi;- 
ment  of  (iod.  and  he:;  them  to  intercede  with  him  for 
mmc  alleviation  of  (heir  pain,  or  that  they  may  \w  <le- 
livered  by  being  aiuiihilatcd.  Mohammed  has,  in  bis 
Kofan  and  traditions,  been  very  exact  in  deserlbfaig  the 
variouB  torments  of  hell,  which,  according  to  him,  the 
wicked  will  sutTer  lioth  from  intense  heat  and  exceswive 
ciild.  NVe  •^liiill.  hiUM  v  rr,  i  iiirr  into  im  detail  of  them 
here;  but  only  observe  that  the  degrees  of  these  pains 
will  also  vaqr  in  pni{M>riion  to  the  crimes  of  the  snJIcrer, 
and  the  aputment  he  is  condemned  to:  and  that  he 
who  is  punished  the  most  lightly  of  all  will  be  shod  with 
shoes  of  tire,  the  fervor  of  whidi  will  cause  his  ^kidl  to 
boil  like  a  caldron.  The  condition  uf  these  nnha|>py 
wretchM,  it  is  taught,  cannot  be  properly  called  cither 
life  or  death ;  and  their  miany  will  be  grtat^  increased 
by  their  despair  of  bring  ever  delivered  from  that  plaoe, 
since.  ai-i'or  liiiL:  !■!  thai  freipienl  exjmssion  in  the  Ko- 
ran, "they  uiu»l  remain  therein  forever."  It  must  be 
nnailMd,  bowarer,  that  tba  iolbMi  alone  will  be  liable 


I  to  etrmity  of  damnation;  for  the  Modems,  or  thi><e  who 
I  have  embraced  the  true  religion,  and  have  Ix-en  guilty 
'  of  heinous  sins,  will  be  delivered  thence  after  they  shall 
I  have  expiated  their  crimes  by  their  sufferings.  The 
!  time  which  these  believers  shall  b«  detained  there,  ac- 
eonling to  a  trailition  hande<l  down  fr>>m  their  rn>phet, 
will  not  be  less  than  nine  hundred  years,  nor  more  than 
seven  thousand.     As  to  the  manner  of  their  deliver- 
ance^ they  say  that  they  aball  be  diattneutibcd  by  the 
aarlca  of  pnwtntion  on  those  puts  of  their  bodies  with 

which  they  uied  to  tun.-li  the  i^nnitnl  in  [  rnyer.  and 
over  wliich  the  tire  will  tlieretore  have  no  fM>wer;  aiui 
that,  being  known  by  this  characteristic,  they  will  be 
releaaed  by  the  mevey  of  God,  at  the  inteitesaiuo  of 
Mohammed  and  the  blesaed ;  whereupon  thoee  who  shall 
liive  been  dead  will  Ijc  restored  to  life,  as  ha«  li'  *-n  -aid ; 
and  those  whose  bodies  shall  have  contracttnl  any  xmpI- 
iness  or  tilth  from  the  flames  and  sm»ke  of  hell  will 
be  immened  in  one  of  the  riven  of  paradise,  called 
the  Biver  of  lifit,  wbieh  win  warii  them  whiter  than 
pearls. 

II.  /'nir/iral  Dutu*. — Our  consideration  is  next  re- 
quired for  an  examination  of  tliat  part  of  lidam  cxdled 
the  "  Din,"  or  practical  part,  which  Mohammedan  jutista 
and  theologians  divide  into  two  principal  sections:  (a) 
the  religions  or  ctrriwirtiiil  ftnr  (parts  of  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  our  Western  notions,  belong  to  the 
category  of  ."^tate  rights) ;  and  (♦)  tbe  tifH  law,  \ 
ing  police  and  special  laws. 

(a)  Tbe  ceremonial  law,  or  Bitual  of  Mam,  < 
(1)  the  variotia  regulations  conceniing  piiriHrttiioaf 
which  is  t<»  precede.  e!i]K-eially.  prayer  and  other  re- 
ligions obligation,-,  or  llie  approach  to  or  touch  of  sa- 
cred things.  Here  is  taught  what  is  to  be  considcffd 
as  impure,  and  requires  a  purification  after  touching; 
what  kind  of  water  Is  to  be  tued  for  ablution,  or  bow. 
in  want  of  water,  sand  is  to  be  applied ;  what  parta  of 
the  Ixnly  are  to  he  wa'^hed;  what  coiiditi.m-  of  l>mlv 
require  a  sei'ond  ablulicm;  how  women,  after  {wrturt- 
tion  or  during  roeiistniation,  have  to  conduct  tbem- 
selves.  Ucligiuus  purifications  are  of  two  kinds:  the 
Ghutl,  or  total  immersion  of  the  body.  rt-<pured  as  a  rp- 
litfious  cereni  'Mv  i.n  vitne  hjH  i  iat  "rea*i"n»;  aii'l  the 
Wtft/u,  a  partial  ablution,  to  Im-  performed  immediately 
before  the  prayer.  This  is  of  primar}'  iro^iortanco,  and 
consiata  of  the  washing  of  hamU,  face,  cars  and  feet  np 
to  the  ankles— a  prnemding  generally  accompanied  at 
eiii  h  stai^e  hy  correS|M>iidiiig  [liims  sentences,  and  cm- 
eluded  by  the  recital  of  the  UTth  chapter  of  the  Koran. 
"The  practice  of  religion  being  founded  on  clcaidine?M, 
it  ia  not  auflkient  that  the  believer  himself  slMold  be 
purifledt  but  even  the  ground  or  tbe  carpet  uyton  wbieh 
iio  ]>ra%-s  must  Ije  clean;  henoa  tba  USB  ef  a  fpifrial 
prayer-carpet"  (Segaddeh). 

(i)  The  precepts  which  have  for  their  object  the 
performance  of  prayer—**  the  key  of  paradise."  They 
refer  to  tbe  thne  at  which  the  ftve  ddly  devoUmia  are 

to  be  held;  to  the  prayer*  on  Friilays  and  festiv.al  days; 
at  ei-'lipses  of  the  riun  and  nxsin,  or  in  .<t<'asonsof  dmught ; 
and  to  the  |XM<iiion  of  the  body  in  prayer.  They  treat 
further  uf  the  prayer  of  women,  of  thiiiigs  which  invali- 
daie  prayer,  of  tbe  abbrerlatien  ef  prayer  dnfing  tnrid 

or  in  peril  of  life,  of  the  direction  while  prayintr.  and 
the  plans  where  prayers  must  not  Ik*  saicL  hi  this 
section  the  .Shaliites  adduce  the  pndiihition  for  men 
to  wear  silk  clotliing,  or  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  as 
well  as  the  varkms  oeremoniee  to  be  observed  at  funer> 
ala:  bow  the  corpse  is  to  be  washed,  dressed,  and  plaoed 
in  the  grave;  how  the  dead  is  to  be  prayed  for:  how 
the  tomb  is  to  U-  constructed:  how  the  deceased  is  to 
Ik-  lamented  for,  the  family  of  the  departed  to  be  OOd- 
fortcd,  etc. 

The  pniifeni  (Salah)  peifonned  bgr  eveqr  Mobaaarae* 
dan  Ave  Hmea  daily  consist  partly  oif  extracta  flrom  the 

Revealed  Itook.  the  Koran  (I'ardt,  partly  uf  pieoes  or- 
dained by  the  i'ruphet,  without  allegation  of  a  divine 
oldw  (8nnnab>  Tbe  fint  tine  ef  pnjet  < 
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at  the  Maghrib,  or  about  Muuet:  the  second  at  the 
Bril^,  or  nightfall;  the  third  at  Subh,  or  daybreak ;  the 

foiirili  ••It  till-  Diilir.  or  about  iioi'ii;  the  fifth  at  the  A»r, 
or  aft< Tiii^m.  The  bt-licvcrs  arc  not  to  commence  their 
prayers  exactly  at  sunriae,  or  noon,  or  sunset,  lest  they 
night  be  oonfounded  with  the  indilel  iuii-vranhipperB. 
These  aereral  times  of  prayer  are  annooneed  by  the 
niut  /,;in<  )  frnm  the  mtnarcta  or  mniliiehs  of  the 
ni>>s<(uec.  1  iii  ir  chant,  Ming  to  a  very  Mmiile  hut  sol- 
emn meliKly,  !M>umls  harmoniuiiMy  and  (M>norou!>ly  ilnwn 
the  height  of  (he  moaque,  through  the  mid-dajr  din  and 
nwr  of  the  cities;  bat  its  imprassion  is  one  of  the  moat 

»trikiii;;ly  |kh  ticril  in  the  stillness  of  iiiu'ht  :  «'i  much  so  ' 
that  i-vcn  tiiany  ijiropeau!*  cannot  hcl|i  c  inijirntiihaiiit; 
the  Prophet  on  hi)*  preferrini;  the  human  voice  to  citticr  ' 
the  Jewiah  trumpet'CaU  of  the  time  of  the  Temple,  or  | 
tlw  .CbriMian  ehuidi*belli.  The  day-edl  (th*  Adan) 
chictly  of  the  confession  of  faith  (<to<l  is  most  j 
1.^  Mi>hanime<l  is  (Jtjd's  n|»o)«tle:  c"ome  to  prayer; 
to  security),  repeated  several  limes;  the  night- 
calla  (01% the  tirst;  Etiei),  the  second ),  destined  for  per- 
■oas  who  desire  to  perform  supererugatury  acta  of  devo> 
tion,  are  much  longer.    The  believer  often  changes  his 
posture  during  his  prayerf»;  and  a  certain  number  of 
such  incliiijiiions  of  head  nii:l  kiicf.,  iTi'^t rations,  etc.,  ia 
caiieii  a  liekab.    it  la  al^u  nece^!>a^y  that  the  face  of 
the  wonthipper  should  be  tumml  towards  the  Keblah 
(q.  T.),  that  directiou  being  marked  in  the  exterior  wall 
of  the  nuMtpic  by  a  niche  CMchrabV    All  sumptuous  I 
aiul  pom|w>ii.s  nii|nrt  |  i^  laiil  anide  (x>fi>rf  tlie  iH'liever  I 
appntaclies  the  sacred  place;  and  the  extreme  solemnity 
and  decorum,  the  unaffected  humility,  the  real  and  all-  ' 
aboorbing  devotion  which  pervade  it,  iiava  beeo  uoani*  I 
moualy  held  np  as  an  example  to  other  ereeda.  The  | 

Mosli'ins.  it  may  he  remarked  here,  do  not  r>ray  to  Mo-  ' 
baniiiied,  hut  htraply  implure  his  iiiterc«!*sii'n.  a»  they  do 
that  of  the  numemaa  aaint%  the  rdativi  -  <  !  the  I'roph- 
«t,  and  the  fiiat  praMfman  ntMtau  For  the  |iantctt> 
lars  of  the  service  in  the  mosywe,  the  reader  is  refmcd 
to  that  licadint;.  ll  may  lie  remarked  in  ]ia«iiin>;  that 
Mohamme«Uni»ni  bx*  no  clergy  in  our  wsnae  of  the 
woni,  the  civil  am!  reli^'ious  law  iMillg  bound  np  In  one. 
SeeaholToiXAu;  Mtrri. 

(8)  Inatmctiona  almat  the  fam  of  property  to  be 
paid  t't  the  Male,  anil  the  mniuier  'if  th>  ir  appht atinn. 
Taxable  articles  are  fruit*  of  the  lii-ld,  domestic  aniniaN, 
silver,  gold,  and  mcrchan<li»e,  lying  with  the  owner  a 
jrcar.  The  taxes  (the  vaij'iqg  anounta  we  paa  bj)  are 
to  be  used  to  aid  the  poor,  for  the  eonvernon  of  infldeta, 
for  the  re<U'mption  of  ^]av(•s  and  pri'M'tier*,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  d' ht.s  of  the  iinlij^'cn',  lur  the  aii|  of  travel- 
lere  in  distriN*.  and  in  general  Cor  purfKises  pleaning  to 
God ;  aa,  fur  iiiatancc,  the  crectiuu  of  moH<|ue«i,  achoula, 
haspitala,  and  the  like. 

(4)  The  precepts  about  facing,  particularly  in  the 
month  of  Haniadan.  Here  is  specifie<l  what  i^  com- 
maniletl  and  forhiilden  to  ilu-  mie  who  fiiris,  Imw  failing 
is  interrupledf  who  is  eutitleil  tu  be  dispensed  from  fast- 
ing, and  what  must  be  done  in  expiation  for  not  fasting. 
In  this  section  an  mentioned  also  the  rarioua  regulations 
fcr  an  individual  who  during  the  I^amadan  wishes  to 
retire  frmii  tln'  wi^rld  ami  i>.'i>i  hi-*  titne  in  devotion  in 
the  mo8<|ue,  and  thu»  to  lead  a  kind  of  snonaiitic  life. 
It  was  >Iohammed's  special  and  express  desire  that  no 
one  should  fiut  who  ia  not  qoito  equal  to  it,  lest  it  might 
prare  injurioua  to  liealth.  Bat  there  are  verr  few  Mos- 
Jena  who  do  not  keep  thi'  b'amadnn  -  the  ^lohamme- 
dan  Lent — even  if  they  neglect  their  other  religious  du- 
ties; at  all  eventa,  they  all  pretend  to  keep  it  moat 
Krietljr,  fasting  being  considered  *'on«  fourth  pait  of 
the  fidth,"  nay,  **  the  gate  of  religion." 

(5)  The  precepts  conconiin:;  tlie  ]>\Ujrimaf)f .  an  obli- 
gation which  a  Moslem  hast  to  meet  at  lea!<t  onc«?  in  his 
life.  He  who  negle^ns  to  ficrform  this  duty  ^'  might  as 
wcU  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.''  Various  preparations  are 
nneaauy  for  pilgrimage.  Certain  holy  piaoca  are  lo 
he  Tiaited,  mootly  aneh  as  wen  eaored  even  bcJbvB 


I,  and  are  connectetl  with  kgcuds  about  Abr»> 
ham  and  Hagar;  certain  ]irayers  and  ceremonies  are  to 

Im'  ]K  rfnnin  <l,  iiiii!  -.'u  rilii  i -i  to  be  slaughtered,  the  meat 
of  which  is  in  part  to  Lie  distributed  among  the  poor.  It 
i»  fofiiidden  to  wear  sewed  dres.^'H  during  tlie  joumcy* 
Hen  are  not  allowed  to  cover  their  heads  nor  woacD 
thdr  feces;  the  ndls  of  the  lingers  and  toes  are  not  to 
be  cut;  the  hair  is  not  to  be  combed  nor  shorn  :  lh<  use 
of  unguents  and  perfumes  is  forbidden ;  the  contracting 
of  marriage  it  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  gratification  of 
sexual  paaaion.  Finally,  it  is  explained  buw  the  pU> 
grimage  is  eonaidcnd  interrupted,  or  aa  not  perfomied, 
and  how  the  tf«mgneeion  of  any  pfobibition  is  to  be 

atoned  tor. 

(<■()  There  are  various  regulations  referring  to  food. 
Wine  and  intoxicating  beverages  are  nut  allowed ;  also 
the  drinldng  of  the  blood  even  of  dean  animals  is  inter- 

dicle<l.  Qu.tdriif>e<ls  and  binls  must  be  killed  ncconling 
to  certain  lixed  rules,  CJod  being  invokcil  Iwfore  the 
slaughter;  but  game  shot  by  a  hunter  may  l>e  eaten. 
The  eating  of  carnivorous  animals  of  prey,  quadruped* 
as  wdl  as  birds,  ia  prohibited;  and  patdodaily  the 
flesh  of  swine,  dogs,  cats,  mice,  etc.  Of  fish,  such  as 
have  no  scales,  and  those  re<»embling  Beq>eni.«,  are  for- 
bidden. As  the  f-ame  la«.H  arc  in  fori'e  alw>  among  the 
Jews,  a  Moslem  may  (lartakc  of  a  Jew's  meal;  with 
Christians  he  can  dine  only  if  be  know  that  ha  con- 
forms to  the  laws  of  Islam ;  but  with  pagans  he  must 
not  eat  at  all,  even  when  the  food  has  lieen  prepared  in 
a  projier  manner,  U'can-c  ii  ha-'  ti<  >  n  prepared  without 
the  religiotut  ceremonies  that  make  it  tit  for  the  believ 
er's  table. 

(7)  Among  the  "  positive"  ordinanoea  of  Islam  rnqr  also 
be  reckoned  the  "Saghir,"  or  minor,  and  the  "Kefair," 

or  great  fe>iivals.  The  lirst  (Al>Fetr,  or  breaking  the 
fast ),  loUowing  immediately  upon  the  Ramadan,  U-gins 
on  the  1st  day  of  the  month  of  .shawal,  and  lasts  three 
daySi  The  second  (£ed  Al>Kuiban,  or  sacrifice)  faegiae 
on  the  10th  of  Dsul  Ifeggeh,  when  the  pilgrims  perform 
their  sacritui',  and  la-ts  tlirce  or  four  day.".  Vet,  al- 
though intended  to  Ijc  the  ino^t  im|K>rtant  of  the  two, 
the  people  have  in  roost  places  changed  the  onler,  and, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  previous  fest,  tbqr 
make  the  lesser  festival  which  follows  the  Ramadan 
the  mo'.t  joyful  and  the  longest  of  the  two.  The  day 
wt  aside  fur  ilie  weekly  day  of  reft  is  Friday  —  not, 
ar»  is  geiK  rn'ily  mi p[ wised,  because  both  the  .lewihh  Sab- 
bath and  the  Cbriatian  Simday  were  to  be  avoided,  hut 
because,  from  times  long  before  Motummed,  the  people 
use*!  to  hold  public  a.'i.^cmblies  for  civil  as  well  as  relig- 
ious jnirpows  tin  that  day.  The  celel»rntion  of  the  Mos- 
lem days  of  religious  solemnity  is  far  h  ss  strict  than  is 
the  custom  with  the  other  Shemitic  religions.  Service 
being  over,  the  people  are  allowed  to  return  le  their 
worldly  affairs,  if  they  cannot  alTord  to  give  themwlves 
up  entirely  to  pleasure  or  devotion  (or  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  jteriod. 

One  of  not  ihe  leASt  important  duties  laid  upon 
the  Moslem  by  the  Koran  ia  that  of  giving  alms.  These 
are  twofold — legal  (Zekah)  and  voluntary  (Sadakah; 
Heb.  Zedekah,  piety,  righteousnew);  but  Ihe  former 
(.Sur.  ii,  3),  once  c»illect«'d  by  the  sovenign  and  a[iplie<l 
to  pious  uses,  has  now  been  practicalh-  abrogated.  The 
Sadakah  is,  according  to  the  law,  to  be  given  once  every 
year,  of  cattle,  money,  con,  fruits^  aiul  wares  sold,  at 
abont  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  »p  to  twenty  per  cent, 
llesides  these,  it  is  usual  ti'  !ii  -t'>\v  a  niia-sur*'  of  provi- 
sions u|ion  the  poor  at  the  end  of  the  sacred  month  of 
Ramadan. 

(9)  Before  we  quit  this  department  of  Uohamne- 
dan  law,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  the 

|iri"-pdiire  against  apostates.  To  nri  \  i  nt  thr  t;uthfnl 
from  4  ver  falling  Iwick  into  iilolatry,  the  laws  relating 
to  images  and  pictures  have  been  ma<le  very  stringent. 
Whoever  makes  an  imitation  of  any  living  being  in* 
stone,  wood,  or  any  other  material,  ahaU  on  the  day  of 
Judgment  be  asked  to  endow  his  creation  with  life  and 
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■oul,  and  on  his  fiUMtsag  hit  inabUi^  to  do  kImII 
nnderp*  tho  punisbnMpftof  lullfiiraoeiuiiiiicckid. 
(k)  riu'  n'rii  law  of  tlw  MobamiMitaiia  eoaapriMa  the 

Ibllowtiig  main  tiections: 

(1)  Commereifd  rdatiuM,  including  rules  to  gorern 
idai^(Mui  of  commerce,  of  varioiucaatncta,of  pftwatnd 
iBortgigv,  of  power  of  attorney,  of  ddit  obligatiMM,  and 

other  |irii|v  rtv  riiihtjc,  cxcoptiiij;.  however,  lioreililark* 
and  matrimonial  claims.  Wc  cjinncit,  of  L<iur»e,  i-iitcr 
Into  detaila  here,  liut  we  may  remark  that  the  law  of 
trade  contaioa  many  roatrictioos  veiy  bardenaome  for 
nodom  eondUiona  of  aocie^.  Tboa,  fcr  tnatapoa,  it  la 
not  pcrmittod  to  niaka  a  diUhfeiMO  whether  the  price  u 
paid  immtdiatt  ly  or  only  in  lortalmeiifs.  The  re-sale 
of  arlteles  not  yet  in  pussi-wion  of  the  purrliasiT  i»  in- 
Talid}  nor  can  objecta  of  value  which  are  not  the  undi- 
riiM  propeny  of  aln|^  peiaona  be  lalijecta  of  trade. 
Further,  trade  in  thin^  whose  use  is  forbidden  to  the 
]ki<>slcni,  0.  i^.  liipiors  and  unclean  animaK  is  prohibit!^. 
A  harij.iin  coiirlnil<  <l  un  a  Friday,  at  the  time  ul  thf  ihhui 
prayer,  is  void.  The  baying  up  of  mert  handi*c.  cup^- 
cially  of  victuala,  In  older  to  produce  a  rise  of  prices,  i« 
uolawfoL  In  lending  money,  U  ia  forbidden  tu  receive 
IntereAt.  In  cajie  of  inwdvency,  or  refusal  to  pay  a  debt, 
the  crc  litiir  o.ni  ri  iniiri' the  iirrest  nftlip  dfhtor",*  jK-rxm. 
A  pleil;,'i>  is*  lint,  uccnnliiif^  to  Kuropean  law,  a  means 
of  seeurity  fur  tlie  payment  of  debt,  but  only  a  pnxif 
that  auch  a  debt  exiiUL  Qs^f  whan  •  pledge  haa  been 
giren  to  a  condition  of  decided  inaotveney  doea  the  ered- 
itorac(|iiiri''  the  ri^ht  to  secure  redemption  ofthi-  ;ili  il:;e. 

VI)  i'he  law  of  irJteritanee  and  the  (fstmn' ni.  We 
pi*'*  dver  the  delnils  of  the  tirst,  and  only  ob^n  rve  that 
the  law  of  priniogeiutuK  doea  not  axiat  in  the  Moham- 
medan code,  and  that,  aa  a  rale,  Imttaen  or  aima,  and 
male  heirs  (»enfrally,  enjoy  many  advant.nires  uver  fe- 
males. A  twt.imenl,  in  ortler  to  lie  valid,  must  not 
ecntain  alhisi<ins  to  any  artielcH  iiroliihited  by  law,  such 
•a  awine,  blood,  wiae,  and  the  like.  A  legacy  in  favor 
of  atrangers,  if  pcraona  aUo  to  meoeed  legal  Inheritance 
exist,  must  not  go  beyond  the  anioiiiU  of  one  itiird; 
amnii^  the  relatives  ihcniJk'lvcs  the  division  is  at  jileas- 
ure,  A  testament,  whether  written  or  oral,  must  l>c-  ex- 
ecuted before  two  witaeflsea  of  the  male  acx.  A  tcata- 
BMnt  in  favor  of  minora,  bondnen,  and  infldeb  la  not 
valid  in  law. 

(.1)  The  m-trriiiff  law.  A  man  is  allowed  to  see 
but  the  li.iiids  and  the  t:iri'  iif  the  niaideu  or  widow 
whom  he  intends  to  wc«li  then  follows  the  courting  in 
penonorbypioxy;  amarriage-oontnKtisconpladed,ln 
which  the  nuptial  n\tt  is  fixetl,  i.  e.  what  is  allotted  to 
the  wife  in  case  the  biishaiid  dies  or  has  himself  dt- 
vorcr  I:  and  the  eeele^iasiie  eoiisi-er.ites  the  marriat;e. 
A  free  man  can  tnarry  four  free  women ;  a  female  slave 
be  la  only  allowed  to  many  if  he  have  not  the  means  to 
eotiact  marriage  with  a  free  perwn.  Pidygamy  ia  al- 
lowed among  Mohammedms,  wc  see,  then,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  re«trit[i.iui.  Ile.ir  the  Kor.nii  od  iliis 
point:  '^Take  in  marrini^e  of  the  women  who  please 
you,  two,  three,  or  Ibar :  but  if  y»  fiear  that  ye  cannot 
aat  equitably,  one,  or  those  whom  your  rii^ht  hand  haa  i 
aeqnfred*— i.e.  idares  f Sur.  iv.  3).  '  Minor  ctris  can  be  | 
forced  by  tlieir  father  or  i,'r.titdf;it her  to  em.  r  iiiio  m.it- 
rimony  as  lonij  as  ibey  are  siiij;le ;  if  widows,  they  have 
their  own  choice.  Marria^fe  of  near  lelativei^  atnon^ 
which  niece,  norae.  and  roUk*eiater  are  ennmcnted,  ts| 
prohibited.  A  Mnalem  may,  if  urged  by  e!ccemlve  love,  I 

or  if  unable  to  nhtnin  n  \\  ir.'  ..f  his  ,,nii  cnc  !.  niarrv  a 
Christian  woman  or  a  .It'\ve*«,  but  a  Moliamniedaii  wom- 
an is  not.  under  any  circunutanoea,  to  niarr\'  an  unl>e- 
liever.  In  all  eaaes,  however,  the  child  born  of  a  Mos- 
lem,  whatever  the  mothei^B  faith,  ia  a  M<i«1em ;  nnr  does 
the  wife,  who  is  an  nnWliever.  iidierit  nt  her  hn-ihand's 
death.  See  also  Maukia".!-;.  M.'urimony  is  annulled 
by  insanity,  .n>i.stnsy  Irotn  Islntii.  im]>oteMee  <d'  tho  male, 
'  or  corporeal  disability  for  sexual  interctninw  uf  the  fe- 
male. SceDt\'ORCR.  ThebnAandia  to  treat  hiawivea 
equally ;  oolir  aewljHaanied  women  are  privileged  for 


a  few  dAyt,   The  Shiitea  sanction  i 
riage.  The  Aee  man  can  give  a  fivoree'to  hut  wMb 

twice  and  retake  Ikt.  evi  ii  without  her  coiisent,  if  thfie 
menstruations  or  tline  months  have  not  elajiMHl,  %ui 
then  only  if  in  the  mean  while  she  had  oontract«-d  an* 
other  mairi^ge  which  has  been  diaaolved  by  death  or 
divorce.  On  this  point  the  Mohammedan  law  dHlbn 
from  the  Mosaic  law.  hy  whieh  a  divorecd  woman  who 
has  contracted  another  niarriaf;e  is  forever  lorLtiilden  to 
the  tirst  husband.  According  to  the  Mosaic  law-,  the 
marriage  between  tmde  and  niece  ia  permitted,  but  not 
between  annt  and  nephew.  Pkegnant  women  are  al* 
lowc<l  to  remarry  only  after  their  confinement ;  if  not 
pn-piaiu,  after  four  months  and  ten  days.  If  a  man  ac- 
cuses liis  wife  of  adultery,  he  most  either  brin^;  wit- 
nesses to  conlirm  his  sutcment,  or  he  moat  himaelf  swear 
four  tuuea  in  the  moaque  before  a  number  ef  men  that 
he  speaks  the  truth,  adding,  **The  ciiR<e  of  may 
strike  me  if  1  spi>ak  false."  The  woman  then  c«>n- 
siden'<l  an  adulten-ss,  the  marring  is  diswilved,  and  can 
never  tK>  rctiewe<l.  liut  if  the  woman  afterwards  swear 
four  times  against  the  aocnaation,  dedaring  at  the  same 
time  that  God's  wrath  may  atrilee  ber  if  her  hnabeod 
have  spoken  true,  the  marriage  is  annid1ed,but  the  worn* 
an  is  hilt  eoii-idered  an  adulteress.  Children  of  divi>rc«sl 
wives  must  be  cared  for  by  the  mother  to  the  seventh 
year;  later,  the  child  can  choose  whether  it  will  live 
with  the  lather  or  the  mothei;  Tlie  woman  haa  a  right 
to  ask  for  divone  if  the  bniband  cannot  aopport  her. 

(l  >Tlie  ji,!i,tl  law  and  procedure.  An  iiitt  iiiional 
murder  is  punishetl  by  death  :  the  relatives  of  the  mur- 
dered, however, poascrvsj  11^'  the  rxahi  to  avenge  hu  bkiod, 
may  Uke  a  ranann  instead.  (Modem  ptac&ea  ia  Tur> 
key  deviaUng  fhim  these  lawa  are  In  harmony  with 
tliose  of  <]'hristian  eountries.")  ManslauLxhter  not  inten- 
tional is  expiated  by  a  ransom,  estimated  according  to 
the  intent  of  the  slayer  to  injure  the  slaiti.  For  the 
murder  of  a  woman  only  half  priee  is  paid;  fur  that  ofa 
Jew  or  a  Christian,  a  third;  for  that  of  a  pagan,  a  itf> 
teenth  pirt.  In  case  of  mutilation,  reveiii;e  or  ran^>ra 
may  satisty.  .Idultcry  is  punished  by  death,  if  the 
marriage  between  adulterer  and  adulteress  be  forbidden 
on  account  of  consanguinity ;  or  if  the  adolterer  mar- 
ry  the  adnltereaa  without  having  previously  atoned  for 
his  crime  according  to  precepts  ;  or  if  a  non-M.r«lcm  ij 
the  criuiinal.  Other  cases  of  adulter)*  an-  puiii.-he.l  by 
one  hundred  lashes  and  one  j'ear  of  banishment.  He 
who  chaigea  another  with  adultery  without  being  able 
to  prove  bis  accusation  ia  punished  by  eighty  laahea 
DrinkinK  wine  is  punished  by  forty  lashes.  Pr  l.  ra^fy 
and  s«Mlomy  are  punishable  with  death,  like  aihdterv. 
He  who  steals  for  the  lir'«t  time  i->  to  have  bis  right 
band  cut  off ;  fur  the  second  time,  his  left ;  for  the  third 
time,  his  right  foot;  for  the  fourth  time,  the  left  foot. 
(The  Turkish  goremment  has  aubslitnted  the  onlinary 
punishments  of  imprisonment,  hard  labor,  and  the  la*- 
linado.)  Hi^li\kay  rohln  r-.  il"  they  have  entiitintird  a 
munler,  are  to  lie  cruciticd;  if  they  only  tlireatea^si  to 
murder,  they  are  to  receive  eoipomil  punishment  and  to 
be  impriaoned.  A  Moslem  apoatatizing  fmm  his  faith, 
and  peT»e^•ering  in  his  apostasy,  or  denyinc  only  one  of 
the  i.|,H:,'ation.H  of  Islam.  i>  in  1m  imuishi  d  v^ith  i!<ath. 

Oft  lie  Mohammcdau  procc<lure,  wc  mention  only  the 
peculiarity  as  rgjuwla  witoiawa.  In  dvil  auita  the  Ma> 
tioMmy  of  two  mcut  or  of  one  nan  and  two  wonMn,«r 
of  one  man  in  conjunction  with  the  plalntilf,  is  requtrcd. 
In  afTairs  of  iiii(  l.ni;<  .  .is  testament,  divorce,  gnantian- 
ship,  and  the  like,  the  testiriHmy  of  two  men  only  i»  ac- 
cepted. In  aflairs  which  concern  only  women,  as  for 
instance,  birth,  female  inllrmities,  nunes,the  testimony 
of  four  women  is  necessary.   In  Crimea  («f  aodmny  and 


I«  rlerasty  and  adultery,  four  male  witnessi^s  sre  re- 
"piired;  in  other  i  riines,  ,"ts  ihefl.  itariakini;  of  forbidden 
fin«l  and  drink,  n|>osia«y  fmm  tho  faith,  the  tesiimony 
of  two  men  ia  sofficient.   Mon-Moalema^  or  Moalems 

an  aoi  adnittad  aa 
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(5)  War  OH  InjiiUlf, — Tho  Koran  alxiuiuLs  in  rontni- 
dictiom  resjwctiii;;  the  riu'lit  niul  duty  ol  ili<-  faiiliful  to 
mk»  war  on  inlidels ;  for  Mobammed,  while  he  was  the 
wwlwr  part  J,  ■bo««d  faimMlf  Tcrv  totetaat,  tad  «oai- 
muied  to  mnrm  only  by  the  power  of  the  word;  bat 
later,  when  he  became  tnure  |Mi(i'tii,  ho  i.^vued  wrerer 
ordiiiaiiL-oH  a^aiu»t  those  who  wouhl  not  Mihmit  to  his 
fiutb.  Hi«  aacccaaun,  therdure,  have  eaiabli»h«(l  the 
Ibllowiiig  doctrinea,  and  dedand  null  and  void  the  paa- 
•agea  of  the  Koran  advene  to  tbetn.  Every  majur  Mu«- 
lem  fit  for  roilitar}'  aprvice  is  in  duty  boumi  U>  partici- 
pate in  holy  vmn  a^nin.-t  intulels  who  will  not  «ubmit 
to  the  domiuion  uf  Mii^lemm  and  agaioat  the  faithful  who 
icAhb  oberiienee  tu  the  legitimate  pfinec,  or  adhere  to 
dogmaa  eootnurr  to  the  fiiith.  In  a  war  apiaat  M<»> 
lemite  rebels  or  heretics  it  la  not  aDoircd  to  kill  priioa- 
ers  of  war,  iior  to  nllaik  tlie  wouikKnI  iir  |iillaurc  |>roi>- 
erty.  As  fur  iutidel  itrisuuera  of  war,  who  do  nut  adopt 
the  Mam  btfiii*  thair  onpUva^  women  and  children  are 
Bade  alavw;  awn  can,  acoonling  to  the  pleaian  of  the 
prince  or  poHttcal  exigency,  dther  be  killed,  raMomed, 
or  exrbijn;;i'il  fwr  MomUth  prisoners;  or  r\iii.  as  cir- 
cunutances  may  dictate,  be  rclcaitcd  or  \w  niaile  slaves. 
I  ef  tntideLi  will  be  educated  as  Moslerois  if  their 
>  or  aMbcr  have  been  oonveited  tf  lalam,  if  they 
hare  been  captured  without  paivntB,  or  if  they  are  found 
on  I-Innitii-  territory.  Wo  oniit  thi-  dirfetioii  for  tlie 
di.ttribiition  of  Ixjoty  and  conma-red  hind!*,  as  wc  have 
already  alluded  to  the  treatment  to  Ije  accorded  to  Jews 
and  Cbrtatiaaa>  We  onljr  remark  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  ktter  of  tin  Koran,  at  wdl  as  the  principles  of 
the  early  ininm-i,  war  a^jainst  non-Moharnrae<lan!*  i«  <If- 
clan-d  iHTtiiaiU'iit :  if  it  is  carricil  on  against  (la^aiix,  to 
extini-iion  ;  a^uiii^t  ( 'hristiaiM,  to  Mibjeelicm ;  an«l  that, 
tbefeibre,  in  earlier  times,  when  the  lalamitic  powers  d»> 
cided  to  diseontimie  haedUtlei^  th^  rimply  concluded  a 
tnic.  In  the  precepts  of  thi*  kiml,  the  Mi>slem«  tome  to 
rvaliice  that  tlieir  nacred  scripture  contains*  laws  and  or- 
diiiancett  not  applicable  and  practicable  for  all  times  and 
dfcnmsuncea,  nor  to  all  countries  and  people;  fur  the 
■MMt  orthodes  uleman  cannot  think  of  urging  the  sul- 
tan to  declare  war  a{;ainBt  Russia  or  Austria,  or  to  for- 
bid Kuro(M-ans  livin;;  in  Constantinople  to  ride  on 
horst'back  or  dwell  in  (►alaers  siirpaxiiii<;  in  heijjht  the 
bouses  of  the  Moslems.  A|i;ain,  in  spile  of  Koran  and 
Sanaabt  the  idolaters  and  tire-wonhippere  were  no  more 
astanainated  than  the  Christians  were  bumbled  and 
made  to  par  capitation  tax.  Many  flre-wonthippeni  in 
Persia  ri'taiiie<i  not  o(dy  their  lives,  hut  j)rewrvi'<l  in 
aereral  place*  also  their  pyres.  It  even  occurred  that 
Maharamcdan  covemment  corrected  ecclesiastics 
I  thqr  wiahed  to  ttanaftmn  tenplea  of  the  Gu»- 
bera  into  mosques.  The  strict  execution  of  tlie  relig- 
itrtj*  preoint  xMuiM  have  CMniiirll'd  them  to  masjiacre 
all,siJice  their  character  is  \i  ry  ti^nai  iouj*— a  prtxt-eding 
wMeh  Weoid pmra of  ^rcai  injury  to  the  Islaniitic  state, 
aad  appueatty  Iw  laguded  as  um  cruel  even  ibr  e»aoii> 
tioa  lAr  bloodthifaty  Arnba.  The  t^vernment  was  not 
unmt'rriful  against  those  who  remainrd  true  to  ihi  ir 
faith,  but  it  knew  no  bountU  a^inst  those  converted  to 
the  Islam  wlui,  abhorring  it  in  their  heart,  conspire<l  se- 
emly against  the  Islam  and  the  State,  and  tried  to  un- 
dermine the  flnt  by  old  Psrsee  doctrinea  and  philo- 
sophic ••{lectdation,  aod  the  kttcr  by  tiM  reriral  of  Per- 

sian  nationality. 

(li  I  Slitrf  l.nwi. — Acconiing  to  the  fumlamental  doc- 
trines of  Islam,  only  captives  of  war  made  in  an  infidel 
eoaatry  are  aiaTea;  in  all  Moslem  coontriea,  howcrcr, 

ne(rnx>s  and  ,\l>y«»inian  shvea  alM)  are  kept  in  hondapc 
by  nas<>  or  force.  If  slaves  of  an  inlick-l  Ixx-ome  converts 
to  I.><lnm.  the  master  is  oliliged  to  sell  them  to  a  Mo-^lem 
far  a  price  customary  in  tbe  country.  The  Koran  enun- 
eiatea  dadnedy  their  cqnality  with  the  freemen  before 
GfKl :  and  a  tradition  worthy  of  credit  aays:  "He  who 
manumits  a  faithful  ulave  is  delivered  from  the  tormenttt 
'it  hclL"  Female  ^l.^vl  -i.  l  y  «  honi  their  tnn-'ti  r  lias  be- 
gotten children,  at  bis  death  obtain  their  liberty,  pro- 


videdonoof  the  children  is  alive;  the  children  arc  bom 
fn-e.  and  even  over  the  mother  the  master  Itas  a  re- 
stricted cuntrul ;  he  is  not  permitted  to  sdl  or  many  her 
to  aaotheft  Then  are  b  the  Koran  still  other  prccepu 
favorable  to  the  slaves. 

III.  A'/A»r4. — The  moral  law  of  (lie  Kor.in  may  be  con- 
sidereil  .I-"  the  rniwl  fHirfect  |>art  of  this  r<  tnarkablc  book. 
The  ethics  of  the  Koran,  an  element  of  Idem  which 
(because  not  to  be  circumscribed  and  defined  by  doctors) 
has  undeigooe  the  least  change  in  the  course  of  time, 
roost  distinctly  reveals  the  mind  of  it.s  anthor.  It  if,  to 
I'c  sure.  a.H  illNdnnecteil  aiMt  unsystematically  arranf;i-d 
as  other  matu-rs,  but  the  most  beautiful  moral  princi- 
ples and  pieeepu  permeate  like  a  thread  of  gold  thia 
whole  taxture  of  religion,  enthusiasm,  supei«tition,  and 
delasiou.  Injustice,  falseliMHl,  pride,  revenge,  calum- 
ny, mockery,  avarice^  pmdigality,  del*auehi  ry,  mistrust, 
and  suspicion  are  inveighed  against  as  ungodly  and 
wicked  t  while  benevolence,  liberality,  modesty,  for- 
bearance^ patieace  aad  endurance,  frugality,  sincerity, 
stnughtforwardneas.  decency,  love  of  peace  and  truth, 
ami,  niH.vr  1,11.  tr  isiini:  in  <io<l,  and  submitiing  t»>  his 
will,  are  considered  as  the  pillars  of  true  piety,  and  the 
principal  aigaa  of  a  true  believer.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  Ko- 
raa  containa  paaaagea  like  the  foUowiqg^  which  is  in  a 
sort  of  dialogae  form ; "  Speak  (thus  Ood  addressed  Mo- 
hammed) :  Approach  !  I  will  read  to  ihce  what  ( I'-d  has 
forbidden  iliee.  Tiiou  ^halt  not  a.<^>ciate  with  him  any 
other  l  i  n  i:;  thou  shalt  honor  father  and  mother;  tbou 
shall  nut  kill  thy  children  for  fear  of  povcity,  for  wa 
feed  thee  and  them ;  thou  ahalt  not  live  mwliaste,  nei- 
ther  ]  rt\  ;tii  l\-  imr  ptiMirly;  thou  shnlt  not  kill  any  lac- 
ing whiiih  Allah  has  eonnnanded  to  hold  sacre<),  tndfss 
thou  art  (legally)  empowered  to  do  s^j;  further,  thou 
shall  not  stretch  out  thy  band  after  tbe  properly  of  or- 
phans, unless  it  be  far  their  benefit,  till  they  are  of  age; 
thou  .'■halt  give  good  niea.-nre  and  «<  i-!it  :  tlmu  ^halt 
not  lay  on  anylnMly  a  burden  hmvier  than  lu'  tan  per- 
form. If  thou  give  judgment,  U-  just  even  il  the  |K'n»on 
concerned  bo  a  reUtion,  aiul  hold  fast  to  the  covenant 
of  God."  By  the  {aohibit  ion  of  gambling  and  drinking 
wine  aitd  other  intoxicating  beverageii,  many  nn  excess 
and  vice  is  of  course  prevente<l,  and  quarrel  and  <  iimity 
avoided.  Tari  u  [.larl\  ni' n  lu  ry,  haughtiness,  and  slan- 
derous talk  arc  warned  agaiust:  *'0  ye  faithful  (aays 
the  Koran),  deride  ixit  one  another;  far  it  might  happen 
that  those  on  whom  ye  look  contemptuously  arc  better 
than  yourself.  Do  not  insult  each  other,  and  do  not 
give  « h  i.ihi  r  iLriiciniiiinns  liyu.'unes!  Such  words 
are  abominable  in  the  nmuth  of  the  fsithfuL  He  who 
does  not  com  et  (lib  habit  is  counted  with  malefactors. 
O  ye  faitbfull  beware  of  too  great  suspiciousness^  for 
many  a  suspicion  is  sinfuL  Be  not  eavesilmpperH,  and 
do  not  -peak  ill  of  each  oltu  r.  W»>uld  ye  fain  eat  the 
tkuli  of  your  brother,  if  he  lie  dca<l?  As  ye  abhor  this, 
do  not,  soil  his  honor  to  his  back !  O  ya  people,  we 
have  created  you  of  one  wife  and  one  man,  and  divided 
you  in  dUlimnt  natiora  and  tribes  (think  «f  that!),  that 

you  ni.iy  know  that  only  the  tnn.-^r  pious  is  the  moet 
ni'ialile  Ul'ure  (iod."  In  another  passage  it  is  said: 
••  l)o  not  .strut  ihis  earth  in  self-conceit !  Thon  cai'^t 
not  perforate  the  earth,  nor  attain  the  height  of  the 
moitntaiM  (L  e.  the  BfSekas  earth  attends  farther  in 
depth  and  in  height  than  tluMi In  concIuMion  we 
read:  '"riely  dws  not  consist  in  turning  your  face  to- 
wanls  the  east  or  west ;  but  be  is  |>ious  \\\w  believes  in 
the  Deity,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  in  tbe  angels,  in  the 
aeriptnte  and  the  prophets;  who,  tbeogh  fond  of  pro|>- 
erty,  di''[Kt.'!e«  of  the  same  to  relatives,  the  |>oor,  orphans, 
traveller-t,  and  other  indit:ent  jK-rsons,  or  uses  il  for  the 
d<  livery  of  slave-^  and  prisoners;  who  prays  totJod  and 
(•ays  his  poor -tax  (alms);  wIk>  complies  with  evciy 
bargain  entered  int«>,  and  bears  patiently  iliwfiiaa,  ap- 
{•ression,  sihI  all  kinds  of  war-calamities :  thcae  aia  tfaa 
really  [lionn,  tiiese  are  the  tiiKl-fearing." 

Moliatnnied  >v,'is.  to  a  i  ertain  extent,  obligerl  to  pro- 
claim equality  and  fraternity  of  all  believers  as  a  relig- 
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iou»  principle;  for  he  himself,  as  nlroady  mentioned, 
Ijelouged  not  to  Uw  raliug  paity  io  Mecca,  ami  his  tint 
adherents  were  fiir  the  most  iwrt  of  the  tivwer  dsss,  so 
tiiiit  iho  McccaiiH  n  tortt'll  mi  liim  :  "  If  flml  had  plcsaeil 
Io  Sfiiil  a  prophet,  he  would  hnvc  stk'CUd  him  frt)m  a 
nHMe  prominent  family."  Mohammed  was  frequently 
cflDaured  for  beti^  Minoimdcd  by  dvrta,  rraedmen,  aad 
a  promiscuoift  crowd.  It  Is,  thnvfbre,  natural  tbat  he 
conihati-d  with  nil  hi-*  might  prfjiulict  ■'  of  hirth  and 
rank  of  every  descripiion.  If,  on  tin-  other  hand,  Mo- 
]\j(imiifi^  jg  npocted  to  have  saiil :  "  Ik-  who  won  of  I  he 
nobiliQr  in  |M|gmiia  femains  so  io  Islam,  if  he  bow  be- 
foR  tnie  wisdom ;"  this  sentenee  b  pntbaMy  to  be  placed 
in  that  linuMi  li -ii  in-  wa--  im  liiu'd  to  all  Sorts  of  cNinresu 
rions,  ill  urdi  T  to  nialif  |)ros4  lyics  also  among  the  higher 
classes.  At  any  rate,  lie  revoked  it  « In  n  the  Mecean 
nobility  persiste*!  ia  their  opposition  against  bis  doc- 
trine; 88  he  retracted,  for  a  aimllar  reason,  liia  opinion 
whirh  rc()rcsrnl<'d  the  idols  as  me<liati>ni  between  (iod 
and  man,  ami  in  a  measure  reprcwntativca  of  spirits  or 
angils,  and  branded  it  even  as  n  tientimcnt  of  Satan. 
But  however  decidedly  Mohammed  pronounced  in  favor 
of  eqoility  of  ail  raen,  L  c.  all  the  faithful,  be  failed  In 
the  attempt  to  ahottah  davery  altof^thcr,  though  he  mit^ 
i^tctl  its  lot  in  many  respects.  Nor  was  he  more  suo 
ee*tfiil  ill  cmaiirii>ntiiig  wuiiiaii,  albeit  he  protected  her 
agaiiiHl  the  arbitrariness  of  man,  and  grantc<l  her  many 
righu  which  she  had  not  enjoye«l  in  Arabia  before  his 
time.  While  he  prescribed  to  the  faithful  to  take  not 
more  than  four  women,  and  allowed  Intereoune  with 
fi'rinic  >Ims-(  s  Lilly  to  the  unmarrictl,  he  proclaimed  rev- 
elations by  whi<:h  tJod  n  lieved  liim  of  restrictions  bind- 
ing upon  other*.  He  had  tlie  riglit  to  request  ever}'  faith- 
ful to  divorce  lus  wife,  if  be  deaiied  marrying  her  bimaelC 
He  claimed  to  contract  fbr  himadf  and  othcis  any  mat- 
ririi.iriial  coinioctioii.  w  itlii>ut  the  consent  of  the  girl  or 
her  protector,  lie  was  jx-nnittetl  to  many  m  many 
women  as  he  pleased,  and  he  indei'd  incn*aMHl  their 
number  to  thirteen,  and  felt  not  bound  to  treat  them 
aUlte,  The  excendve  jealooay  of  the  leipalator  bad  the 

nKMt  grii'vouH  onisoqiKMiocN  for  tlie  wmncn.  It  oxt*  nd- 
ed  80  far  that  his  women  not  only  ri'inriiiKHl  cxciiided 
from  all  intercourse  with  other  men  during  his  life,  but 
were  also  prohibited  remanying  after  his  death.  Lajtcr, 
aH  other  faithful  women  were  abo  ofdered  to  wear  a 
close  veil,  leaving;  only  the  eyrn  frcr,  when  going  out, 
and  t'Vfn  in  the  ho.i.sc  not  to  !>how  thera!«elve5  unveiled 
exc(';)t  to  tlicir  iicart'-it  ndativos.  'rim.i  wuiiu-ii  who, 
with  pagan  Araba,  were  the  spice  of  public  ami  social 
lift^  wcm  by  Mohammed^  Jealouay  eonlliied  entirely  lo 
tlia  home  and  the  family  circle.  The  fair  sex,  with  the 
Bedouins  as  well  as  with  the  medieval  knights  of  the 
OLi-idt  iit  I ilijci'tsof  veneration  .nut  wi>r>lii|i,  « .iM  idi.tngcd 
by  the  litlatu  into  a  subject  of  pity  and  mistrust.  The 
|daca  of  their  abode  woa,  it  ia  tnie,  called  Haicm— ie. 
sanctuary— but  it  was  anderatood  to  he  a  aanctnary  re- 
quiring veil  and  curtain,  and  Anally  lock  and  holt  and 
euiuii  In  to  protect  it  a;^aiii>t  vinlation.  Thin  jivKtcni 
of  clo.<u<  confinement  had,  of  coursi-,  the  sa<lde!it  conw- 
qnences  for  the  male  sex.  Tlie  husband  found  only 
muual,  but  no  cordial  and  mental  enjoyment  in  bia  ha- 
rem, and  fell  more  and  more  into  mdeneea  and  imnatn- 
ral  vices.  Mohatnmrd,  by  his  own  life  and  by  his  or- 
dinances concerning  women,  has  impreiwed  the  charac- 
ter of  transitoriness  and  human  weaknevt  on  himself 
aitd  hia  revelations.  Here  is  manifest  in  the'*  reformer" 
himself  the  want  of  a  strictly  moral  acniintent,  and  in 
his  precepts  sanctionint;  [»rl vir'uiiv  and  wchwion  of 
woman  he  has  ifft  n  iftjacy  wliich  prevents  the  profcan- 
orn  of  )ii-<  t.iith  making  any  cunsidefable  progn-M  in 
civilization,  and  raising  themselves  by  a  sound  family  , 
life  to  a  pmaparons  life  of  state.  The  Jews,  on  the^ich- 1 
cr  hand,  to  whom  the  Mowiic  law  allow*  a  pluralifv  of 
wives,  have  fouml  a  rablii  fmm  whom  they  have  nr«  e[>t- 
eil  monogamy  as  a  law,  even  in  countries  where  polyg- 
amy is  not  furbithlen.  The  Moslem  may  soon  als(»,  like 
the  Jew  of  our  timeih  leant  to  ntaha  a'distinetioa  \ 


tween  eternal  truths  and  laws  and  ordinances  enacted 
for  transient  external  ctrcumatancei^  The  Hoskok  ia 
general  is  not  so  firmly  attached  to  hn  fmth  as  the  Jew. 

We  olMservc  this  in  those  .\rab8  and  Turks  who  have 
lived  a  few  year>i  in  Christian  countries,  and  have  ]^»T- 
ticipated  in  European  civilization.  Should  the  politi- 
cal indqtcndence  of  the  Moslem^  wliicb  owes  iu  cxiau 
enoe  only  to  the  rantnal  jeahwries  of  the  Enn^tean 
powi  r-.  I'l  aso.  their  religion,  as  it  is  founded  on  illusinn, 
spread  liy  llu'  nword,  and  leaning  on  secular  force,  will 
not  long  survive  it.  The  profesfiont  of  iKlam  will  then 
suffier  great  chaiige.  There  will  be  some  who  will  re- 
lapse into  former  indlifcientiMB  to  vdlgion,  wMle  othen 

will  adopt  the  faith  of  their  coiujuerors,  an<l  probaldy 
the  larger  nutiiljer.  For  a  revival  of  the  caliphate,  i.  c. 
a  Mohammedan  empire  rulml  by  a  head  of  a  Mipremary 
at  once  ^iritual  and  secular,  the  neceaaaiy  etcnoeiita 
are  lacking— unity  of  faith  and  nationality.  Sliiitee 
and  Sunnites  are  still  as  hostile  towards  each  other  aa 
they  were  a  thousan*!  yean;  ago;  and  to  the  old  iiicnm- 
patiliility  of  the  Aral 'win  .iiid  Persian  element  a  third 
one  is  midixl,  semi- .Mongolian  —  the  Osmaiiic  —  c<msid- 
enihly  increasing  the  rupture.  A  new  universal  blnae 
of  fanaticism,  even  if  it  could  prevail  againat  rifled  can- 
non and  in>n-[ilated  frigaiex,  is  no  more  to  be  appre- 
hended.   ((I.  \V.) 

IV.  Mohdinmulanijim  ami  Chritlianity. — Tlie  frienda 
and  ndvtH'atcs  of  Mohammedanism  have  repeatedly,  ea> 
pecially  in  our  day  of  oomp«iatif«  religioas  nsMrah^ 
urged  upon  the  Cbfistian  worid  a  oonridemfion  of  tbc 
clnim.s  Islam  has  in  the  advance  of  hnni.-inilarian  prin- 
ciples and  the  propagation  of  civilizing  intltu  nrcs.  I*- 
lamtsm,  it  is  dedared,  started  a.s  the  oiit«>)Hiken  fue  of 
all  creature-WQidiip;  with  emphasis  proclaimed  the  hk 
periority  and  tuldimity  of  God ;  and,  like  the  Jew  and 
the  riiristian,  the  Moslem  based  hi:*  faith  n]>oii  tho  re- 
vealed Unik  known  as  the  Bible.  It  i»  further  ur>^(Hl  in 
defence  of  the  Arabian  fdigion  that  iu  successes  muA 
rapid  spread  over  a  vast  portion  of  tlie  then  Imoiro 
worid  would  stamp  the  religion  of  Modem  with  the  ap> 
pn>val  of  the  Miot  Mif^h.  Ax  n  tnatler  of  history,  we 
have  i<»  record  that  scarcely  a  century  had  elapine,!  after 
Mohammed's  death  when  Islam  reigne<l  S4ipremc  over 
Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the  whole  of  the  northons 
coast  of  Africa,  even  as  far  aa  Spaint  and,  notwii^ 
standing  the  suhsequent  strifes  and  divisioits  in  tbe  in* 
terior  of  this  gigaiiiic  realm,  it  grew,  and  grew  otrt- 
wantly,  until  the  ('rcs<-eiit  "a.n  iiiaiie  to  gleam  from  the 
apiru  of  SuiJophia  at  Constauiiouple,  and  the  cr>'  "Al- 
lah tt  AUili*  resounded  before  tlie  gatea  of '^5enna,  and 
that  Init  for  the  successful  opposition  of  Cbaries  Marti^l, 
the  Moslems  might  not  only  have  caused  the  di>vviifuU 
of  the  Hoinish  hierarchy,  hut  even  e\iirpati-ii  (  'liri>tian- 
ity  itself.  8ec  Sakackns.  If,  however,  we  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  these  successes  of  the  Crescent,  we  IIimI 
that  Mohammed's  law  was  artfully  and  marvelloualy 
adapted  to  the  on-nipt  nature  of  rosn ;  and,  in  a  most 
particular  manner,  to  the  manners  and  opinion!*  of  the 
Ensteni  nations,  and  the  vices  to  which  tlK-y  w  ctv  nat- 
urally addicted:  for  the  articles  of  the  fiulh  which  it 
proposed  were  few  in  number,  and  estvsmely  simple; 
and  the  dories  it  required  were  neither  many  nor  diffi- 
cult, nor  sii>  l;  m  were  itioimpatil  lr  «itli  the  ernpirr-  of 
appetite:!  and  passions.  It  is  to  l>e  ol>!.frved.  further, 
that  the  gross  ignorance  under  which  the  Ar^bian^ 
Syrians,  I'tenians^  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
nations  labored  at  this  titne  rendered  many  an 


prey  to  the  srtiiioe  and  eliwpienee  of  this  liohl  advent- 
urer. To  the»<?  causes  of  the  progress  of  Midtammr-rlan- 
ism  we  may  a  Id  that  these  viotorir-s  of  the  C  rrsocnt 
were  aecured,  not  by  tbe  sprea<l  of  the  Koran,  but  bgr 
armies  in  hostile  amy,  invading  peaeefld  eomtifea  Iktr 
spoil  aiul  devastation.  It  is  an  error  even  to  place  tho 
lirst  conipiests  aiui  the  rapid  spread  of  Islam  to  the  crttlit 
of  Araliian  religious  fanaticism.  Wc  mast  retloct  tliAt 
military  glory  an<l  booty  to  tbe  Bedouins,  who  foroMd 
the  flower  of  ttie  first  Arabian  anniea,  wen  not  iem  w»- 
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ticinf*  than  the  pkanire-fputlena  with  evcrbloominff 
virgin!'  [•«■<■  \\<<i  i:\'<]  vouohiiafcil  t«>  the  faiilifiil.  Nur 
muM  it  bv  I'urgultcii  iliat  the  $laie  <>{  i\w  vnuutrwa  aiut 
natioM  emMlliCinl  by  the  Araljc*  wa-i  liicavdl  uiul  nrtten, 
fdfing  to  pieces  at  the  liri»t  touch.  In  IVntia  and  Syria, 
as  well  18  in  EKypt.  in  Rarltan-,  in  Sicily,  anil  in  Spain, 
thp  Aral's  nvi  rr  virioriotis  Ix  i-aiisc  thi'  ]Ni|iiilatii)n  was 
dissjiti.-tiwl  with  their  governments,  and  olu-n  in  socreJ 
uiidenaandiog  with  the  enemy.  Persia  was  weakened 
by  lung  wan  with  Bjnautiuiii,  and  divide<l  by  the  no- 
bility ruling  the  eoiirt;  while,  besidea,  many  of  ita  in- 
habitant.'', of  Arabian  origin,  osptt  ially  in  the  Wcnani 
provinces,  syinjiatliiziil  with  the  kindnnl  tr<M>p(«.  A 
itiinilar  c<>n<liii<>n  «f  things  prerailctl  in  Syria,  where 
•lao  the  hhemilic  populiatiuii  predumiiuted,  looking 
apon  the  Brxantines  as  their  opfteaaon.  In  Eg>-pt,  to 
ihf  .iiitipathy  f«'iw«T'ii  ("opt"  ami  (In-okst  was  aiidid  an 
fci-k-Ma^tiral  pr*'.v»uri'  a»;ain>i  tht-  MunojihysiU'S  by  the 
Byzantine  ctmrf,  wliich  hchl  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
double  nature  of  Chriat.  For  the  aubjugation  of  Sicily 
the  Saraona  wei«  noatly  indebted  to  the  trntor  Eu- 
phemiua, and  count  Julian  tnadv  Avny  for  thr  Arab-^  in 
the  coiiqaeat  of  Spain,  the  more  rnpitlly  acciim[ili!tlii-il 
since  a  part  of  the  maltrtateil  |»coplc  were  indiflVrcnt 
•pectatoiB  of  the  atruggle^  while  another  part  even  aided 
tbeeneajr.  Thua  it  is  explained  bow  tluB  Uann,  witUa 
a  short  cenmrj-,  %-ictoriou«ly  raiwd  it*  standard  from  the 
(tnadalquivir  to  the  Indus.  Ktit  thus  rapidly  it  alf»« 
wii;t  111  dfclinf.  wlifn  ibc  calii  lis  1m,;imi'  efTfininate. 
anil  were  oontiuUed  by  foreign  mercenarici:) ;  when  rude 
force  obatmeted  every  adentific  elevation ;  and  internal 
feudfl,  in  oooaequenoe  of  no  appointed  oucecaaion  by  Mo- 
bamined,  consumed  ita  bf«t  cnirKie*.  If  undi«inited  Ic- 
^itiiiiatf  foiinilaiiori  u  a.-- rurniLriy  w.aiitiiiir  to  i>iri'iii;(hfii 
mouarchy,  becaum?  the  adhcn  iitH  of  Ali  believed  only 
Ua  daaeeodanta  worthy  of  Hiuvemon,  thia  difflculty  itt 
atin  gTMter  under  the  Oamanlia,  who  are  not  looked 
opoa  aa  legitimate  dynanta  even  by  the  Hunnitea,  and 
hence  it  has  liap[n  ii<  4  i\viio  in  our  day  that  t'l)ri--.linii 
Uayonotii  have  had  to  di  tVinl  the  .*u]i«n  airaiiuit  an  Ara- 
bian army  commande<l  by  an  amijiiiou^  'l  urk  (AU  and 
IbfBhim  Paaba).  How  long  European  diploaacijr  will 
aaceeed  in  nursing  the  sick  empire  cannot  be  predicted ; 
hut  if  i-i  ciTtaiii  rhnt  if  no  otlu  r  rcfomi-H  than  lhos<' 
hithtTCo  iiiiri>(|iu'('d,  and  theae  mostly  ou  paper,  impart 
a  fre^h.  vicomu-*  spirit  to  tiM  Nakaamedao  ataiaa  and 
the  lalam  faith,  both  will  vaige  an  niln. 

The  Cbfiatian  moit,  moreover,  reAne  all  oedit  to  la- 
lam a*  a  civilizin;,'  intliiciici'.  iM  causc  it  has  failed  to  jifuve 
itsolf  f*u<  h  after  n  trial  of  conturicj*.  In  the  Ka.st,ati  we 
have  already  conceded,  it  ha.<<  done  some  giHMl.  But 
lei  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  acarcely  acoompUalicd  aa 
andi  aa  Judaiam  eoaM  have  seeufcd.  Had  Motaaa»- 
medaiiism  been  confined  to  the  limit!>  of  Arabia,  it  would 
have  acmmpUahed  a  mi.-wioii.  an  a|>|MiintnK'nt  -fios.'-ibly 
even  divine — for  it  wouM  have  litted  that  counipi-  for 
ChrioUanity  aa  such,  aa  the  Muaaic  iiMlilutiona  fit  fur 
ibe  higher  lawa  of  ChriMiaBity.  Ami,  aa  haa  been  wdl 
■aid,** were  it  not  for  the  all-important  fact  that  <"'hri«- 
ttanity  hail  Ijeen  preAche<l  in  the  interval,  tlie  ini-'>ion 
of  Mohammed  would  ap{>ear  exactly  atialogons  lo  ilun 
of  Moaea.  If  the  religion  of  Mohammed  waa  imjierfvct, 
aa  waa  that  of  Moaea;  if  the  civil  precepta  oTMohani- 
BMd  were  adapted  only  to  a  aingle  nation,  w>  were  thoae 
of  MoacM  also.  Indeed,  in  some  re?i|MHtf<,  Moharnme- 
daniMO  is  a  tl<-ar  adMiiuc  upon  .ludai-rii.  It  itiorc  di-.- 
tiuctly  ref»rt'<M.iit!*  (if'd  as  the  (i<Mi  oftlie  whole  world, 
and  not  of  OIK-  nation  only ;  it  preaches  with  more  clear- 
Mae  the  doctrinee  of  iM's  general  ptovideooe,  of  a  res- 
nneetion.  and  of  a  flnal  Judgment.  .  .  .  In  short,  had 
Mohamme<lani5m  only  pri<  cdtil  t '!iri-tianity.  it  roi^ht 
have  been  accepted  as  aiH'ther  step  toward;*  it;  the 
mosque  might  have  been  an  apptmiriate  and  friendly 
halting'plaoe  between  the  qmagagna  and  the  church. 
Aa  it  la,  Mohammedanism,  coming  after  Christianity, 

has  pnivrd  it*  deaillic^t  eneniy.  It-^  cLiini  lo  In  to 
ChriaUanity  what  Cbristiaiuty  waa  to  Judaism  in  belied 


}  by  thn  fact  that  this  suppooed  reformed  and  developed 
("hri-iiaiiiiy  i*  in  fact  a  retrogressicm,  denying;  marly 
all  tli(r><'  {iointii  in  which  Chriatianity  is  a  r\  formed  and 
<levelope<l  Judaism.  .  .  .  lIohamme<i  saw  that  many 
Chriaiiana  of  hia  tine  warn  pnctical  idolaters,  and  be 
t(K>  hastily  confixinded  the  worship  of  Christ  with  the 
\viir>bip  of  111'  niotlicr  and  hi;*  servants.  C'hri>tianity 
was  di^tracted  and  confoundi-d  by  miintellipble  dis- 
putes as  to  the  divine  nature  and  attributes  of  Christ; 
MohamoMd  haatily  east  than  all  aside  aa  alika  viola* 
tlona  of  the  divine  unity.  Too  many  Christians  bad 
made  theni'ilvc.-'  many  mi  dintoni;  M<diamme«l  too  has- 
tily rejecteii  the  one  true  Mediator,  and  reprcsculed  Je- 
9ua  aa  a  men  pnadicr  lilw  btmadT  (Fraenan,  Sant- 
can,  p,  GO  aq.). 

The  eflbets  of  the  Mohammedan  oonqncats  on  the  re- 
ligion of  the  coiiipuTid  bavi-  lieeii  very  various.  !n  Chris- 
tian muntrii's  w  lit.' re  the  Moslem  piower  has  not  been 
lasting,  as  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  those  parts  of  Kastem 
Europe  conquered  by  the  Turk%  no  trace  of  them  is  left 
except  bttildinga,  and  some  popular  cuatoms  and  aupei^ 
stition?.  Hut  ivlsi  n-  iln  ir  (luiiiiiiioii  has  ciidurrd,  a;*  in 
^\'e.•^tern  A^ia  ami  Nnrilicrii  Alrim.  Cbri^tianity,  once 
supreinr,  ba>  n<iw  alino>i  iiertAbid.  '1  his  has  lieen 
caused  partially  by  individual  convt^ous— fur  uu  Chris- 
tian  population,  except  pcrluqia  tiict  of  Cwtc,  has  ever 
in  a  body  aposlatizecl— but  mainly  by  the  substitution 
of  a  Mi>Hlem  for  a  Cliri^tian  {^ipulation.  Haptism  and 
the  ii  arliiu;;  of  Chri-'i ianity  were  forbiiliU  n  ;  Chris- 
tian women  were  forced  into  the  barema  uf  Moliamme- 
dana;  Christian  children  weie  Ibfdbly  brought  up  aa 
Moatems;  indignities,  butdenaome  taxes,  and  personal 
duties  were  impnaed  on  Christians;  from  time  to  time 
violent  iKTMculions  tiKik  j.>lacc.  Mortover.  in  niniiy 
countries  heresy  largely  jirevaili-d,  w  liich  is  unable  to 
furnish  any  firm  grD<ni<i  of  faith.  Ilcrttics  fretjucntly 
invited  ar'aombined  with  Mohammedans  for  the  sake 
of  overthnywing  their  orthodox  rivals  (comp.  on  Egypt, 
Ijinc,  ii,  -ITC;  <;iblK)n.  vi,  332,  428;  .Syria  and  Nnrili 
Africa,  Kinlnv,  l^tj'antinr  Jjnj/irr,  i,  IM;  Asia  iliuur, 
iU  i,  1S)«). 

One  remarkable  effect  of  the  Mohammedan  q>irit  of 
conquest  must  be  noticed.  Since  it  attacked  Christian- 
ity as  a  religion,  at  t!r>t  <!(  fem  e,  aiul  Mdi^  cpu  iiily  repri- 
sai8,on  the  (lart  of  the  Church  U-canio  a  n  It^ious  duty. 
Tha  vawarlike  spirit  of  the  early  Church  entirely  passed 
away,  and  in  ita  stead  appeared  that  militai}*  Cliriati- 
anity  which  is  so  eoasiNCuooa  in  the  history  (rf'the  Cru- 
sades (sec  Milman,  hidn  ChrUtianity,  ii,  -'"2()_22"2; 
Lecky,  II iM.  of  KiinijHim  MoniU,  ii,  2152 -2GM).  In 
heathen  countries  the  inhabitants  usually  embraced, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  Mutkm  faith.  Per- 
sia, since  ita  flrst  conquest,  haa  undergone  many  viefad- 
tudes  between  hi  athciiism  (under  the  Mongtils),  Sun- 
nism.  anil  SbiiMn,  tin  la«t  of  which  is  now  the  national 
faith,  and  lia»  become  in  inany  points  assimilated  to  the 
ancient  ilagiaiiiam.  In  India,  during  the  Moslem  do- 
minion, Islam  waa  confined  to  the  lufing  claaaca  at  the 
various  courts,  and  found  little  acceptance  with  the  na- 
tiven.  The  emperor  Akbar  diM-anlcd  Mohammedan  pc- 
euliarilii!*,  ami  w.i.>  a  >iriii'l<'  dri-i.  In  nmny  |H<iiits 
Islam  has  appro.ximated  to  Krahmiiiii'm.  iVrnecutiuu 
has  done  ita  work  here  8l.-^>.  even  in  ntiHleni  timea,  e»- 
pedally  by  Tippu  Saib  of  Mysore  (Diillinger,  pwifi^lS). 
The  ftwoni  and  persecution  have .  ever  been  the  meana 
of  ]irMpMi;.iiinLr  I^lam;  no  ini~>ii-n;)ry  or^'aiiiiuitioii  haa 
at  any  time  e.xi.'ited,  ami  individual  efforts  for  vnlunlary 
conversion  have  l>een  rare  and  accidental.  Vet  instances 
are  frequent—the  Turks  (Uth  century),  the  Mongola 
(13ih  century) — of  whole  heathen  nations,  brought  in 
contact  with  Mohammedans  lirivii;;;  \iihnilarily  ac- 
cepted Itdam.  iVstonisbing  progress  was  thus  m.'iile  in 
Central  Africa;  while  in  China  and  the  A^^iatic  islands 
also  it  made  many  converts  (Diillinger,  MuhammmCi 
Ilftiffion.  etc,  p.  lG-21);  Mobler,  Ueber  din  l'eriiMni$$, 
etc..  i,  IW>). 

The  causes  of  the  success  and  rapid  cxteusion  of  la* 
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Inn  miy  be  thiM  ■ainmrind:  (1)  The  f;rcat  power 

over  imrnndic  and  Ewteni  races— as  were  ilic  Sara<  i  iis 
and  Turks — of  Muliammed'a  peiwmal  character  aud  re- 
ligion. Etcd  in  his  faults  lie  ncarlj'  comapaods  with 
tlieir  idMl ;  end  his  icUfpoo  mite  their  babite  and  wajt 
of  th<Hi};ht.  (2)  Extensbn  by  the  tword,  as  a  nligiewi 
priiici|>W',  toj;i'tliPr  uitli  the  iiitt  n--f  and  burning  idig^ 
iuu!)  zeal  i>(  I  lie  MoliatiiiucdaiiM,  tanned  by  ho|ies  of  im- 
mediate  Idis-v— M  iuual  or  nidrilual,  to  suit  difTercnt  tetn- 
petaaaetit*— to  those  wtio  died  fighting  fur  the  faith. 
(8)  Want  of  religkioa  depth  and  cameMaeM  aoiMig  the 
Christiana  to  whom  Islam  was  opix>:«ei!.  In  early  tiim  v 
this  was  in  f^reat  measure  the  renuli  of  widespread  ht  r- 
csy,  which  weakene<l  faith,  caivk-<1  indifference  through 
weariucM  of  ooutioverty,  and  created  numerous  divi- 
fliena  and  dlseoide;  In  intar  tines,  of  diseovds  between 
the  Roman  and  lastem  chundii^  and  l*n>te<<tanL«. 
Christendom  was  dirided;  Mt>hammedani-'<tn  was,  ai 
the  tinM  of  its  succesM-n,  al>s<ilutc  unity,  »)iiri(ual  ami 
temporaL  (4)  The  outward  character  pieacoted  by  Mo- 
hammedanism. The  permiasion  in  this  lifc^  and  pran* 
ise  in  the  next,  of  sensnality  influenced  low  and  coarse 
minds;  asceticism  in  the  hma  and  strict  fast,  rcfrular 
prayers  and  nltliiliim-*,  ahn^-^iv  inu'.  .Tli^iineiicc  from  iii- 
toxicatinj;  litpiors,  and  othi-r  Imrdiiisotne  precepts,  and 
a  generally  aust4?re  and  scrupulous  spirit,  suited  hi}(her 
charactcia*(see  UaUanif  ^VteUb  AfffM  [etl  1872  ],  it,  117). 
(5)  The  Inward  truth  In  the  relici'Mi,  namely,  the  in- 
tense ncknnwlfd(;mpnt  of  (i<ki|\  m  I.-  Mipri'macv,  liatn  d 
of  idolatr)-,  and  of  every  thing  that  trenched  upon  his 
pTeroj^ativea.  (6)  The  miliury  skill  and  wise  policy  of 
both  iSaracsna  and  Torits  in  dealing  with  Cbiiittana^ 
and  the  oonaaqoant  aiaangth  of  their  govemncot  aa  o|k 
posed  to  tht  waahncM  nd  dlieonla  aoMing  Christian 
iwwers. 

The. cause  of  Mohammedan  decline  is  mainly  that 
Islam  is  eapedanjr  designed  for  nomad  and  half-nomad 
laees;  hence  when  th^  settle  thejr  lose  the  strength 

which  arises  fn)m  their  nouin  lii'  lift',  and  their  rili^ii>n 
loses  its  purity  and  |x»wer.  They  degenerate,  l>oconu- 
luxurious  and  inactive;  internal  diseeu-tioiis  and  divi- 
sions arise;  the  same  doctrine  (e.  g.  fatalism)  that 
atrengtlNnod  tiiem  in  their  success  weakens  them  in 
their  depression.  Moreover,  the  opjuwitinn  ti>  prugress 
iimate  in  I-<lam  lends  to  \ici']i  Mohainim dan  nations 
stationary,  while  Cliri-tian  [xiwcrs  nds-anei-  in  .ntn-ngth 
and  wealth.  Hays  Mr.  I'al^ravc,  who  has  given  the 
htest  and  best  accotmi  of  Ifohammedanisra  hi  Central 
and  Southern  Arabia:  Islam  is  in  iu  essence  ataKtm- 
<iry,  and  was  framed  thus  to  remain.  Sterile  like  ite 
<}ihI,  lifclr-^H  like  it-H  l''irr.t  rriii'  ij.lr  an<l  Sii]iri  rne  Orig- 
inal, in  all  that  cunstitui«-H  true  life— fur  life  is  luve, 
]tartici|>atiun,  and  progress,  and  of  these  the  Kovanic 
Odiy  has  none— it  JusUy  repodiatos  ail  change,  all  ad- 
vance, all  derelopment.  To  borrow  the  forcible  words 
of  Iiif  l  iluiighton,  the  '  wriiii  ii  Ix^.k'  is  the  'diad  man's 
hand,'  ^titV  and  motionless.  an«l  whatever  savors  of  vi- 
tality i'4  by  that  alone  convicted  of  heresy  and  dcffc- 
tion.  But  Christianity,  wit  h  iu  living  and  loving  i;«Hl, 
begetter  and  bepttten,  spirit  and  movement ;  nay,  more 
— a  Creator  madi-  erfiUure.  the  Maker  and  made  exist- 
ing in  one;  a  Divinity  communicating  itself  by  uuin- 
tMTUpted  graduation  and  degree  from  the  intimate 
union  far  off  to  the  faintest  iiradiation,  through  all  it 
has  made  for  love  and  ptverm  in  love;  One  who  ealla 
his  creatures,  not  slaves.  ii..t  •>4'rvant».  but  fri-  tidl  nay, 
sons — nay,  gmis;  to  sum  up,  a  religion  in  whose  real 
secret  MJotI  in  man  is  one  with  man  in  ttod'  must  also 
be  uecemarily  a  religion  of  vitality,  of  progrees,  of  ad- 
rancement.  The  contrast  between  it  and  Islam  is  that 

of  movement  wiib  tK.ihn  ks,  of  paniciparion  willi  gte- 
rilily.  of  developnienl  wiili  barreiine.H*,  of  life  with  [>clri- 
ii  'I  'll.  Ihe  tirM  vital  prtneiple  ami  the  animating 
spirit  of  iia  birth  roust,  indeed,  abide  ever  the  aame; 
liitt  tlie  outer  Amn  mnat  change  with  the  changing 
tiaya,  and  new  offsh<M>ta  of  fresh  sap  and  greeimess  lie 
continually  thrown  out  aa  witnesses  to  the  vitality  with- 


in; else  were  the  vine  wttheivd  and  the  branelMs  dea& 

I  have  iio  intention  here — it  woul  I  he  eMr. mi  ly  out  of 
place — uf  entering  on  the  maze  <>f  c<>iitruvcr«y,  or  dii^ 
cussing  whether  any  dognatk  attempt  to  reprodui.-o  the 
religious  phase  of  a  former  age  is  likely  to  aoooecd.  I 
only  Bay  that  life  supposes  movement  and  growth,  and 
both  imply  change;  that  to  censurv  a  living'  ttiiiitr  for 
growing  and  changing  is  altsurd;  and  tluit  i<>  aiic-mpt 
U)  hinder  it  from  so  doing,  by  pinnitig  it  tlown  on  a 
written  label,  or  nailing  it  to  alYMaoateaa  framevrork, 
is  tantamottttt  to  kilttng  it  altogether.  How  ChriatSaB- 
ity  it  living,  niu-t  grow,  must  advance,  muAt  chanfjo, 
and  wa.'<  meant  to  ilo  («> ;  onwaril-s  antl  forwards  is  a  ri»n- 
dition  of  its  verj*  existence;  e.nd  1  cannot  but  think, 
that  those  who  do  not  recognise  this  show  themaelraa 
eo  (u  ignomnt  of  ita  tvoe  nature  and  wsrncsi  On  tha 
other  hand,  Islam  is  lifeless ;  and,  liocause  lireles.s.  cannot 
^:row,  cannot  advance,  cannot  cliange,  and  wa-*  never 
intended  H)  to  do." 


Tht:  rj'ecu  of  Mohammedanism,  as  shown  in  life 
character,  most  be  brie6y  noticed.  The  mhmteaaaa  of 

the  ritual  and  social  rules,  together  with  the  hardneas 

and  coldness  of  the  morality  taught,  prodoces  a  ^reat 
amount  of  furinali.sm.  The  name  ol  (I'xl  and  |ii«>uo 
ejaculations  are  cttustantly  on  the  lips,  even  iu  the  ruidnt 
of  the  most  indecent  cunvenation.  Mohammedans  often 
say  the  "  Biimillah''  beAira  coaunitttBg  a  crime  (Spreo* 
ger.  ii,  306).  Hence  the  most  scrupulous  obeer\-ance 
of  iiulwani  duties  is  not  unfre<piently  united  uith  the 
grus-sesl  habitual  imm*>nUity  and  crime  (l)idliii^«  r,  jk 
;  religion  and  morality  seem  com|detely  suntlcrvtl. 
Another  grant  wril  results  £n»i  the  minutciMaa  of  the 
laws  eonoeraing  narriage  and  Avoree.  Many  Tolniii«a 
have  been  written  to  explain  them,  entering  iiit«»  the 
clooest  and  most  disgusting  detail*,  forming  "  n  ina^  of 
cumiption,  poisoning  the  mind  and  morals  of  ever;v' 
hammedaii  itudeui"  (Muir,  iii,  303),  and  utterly  <tetilin^ 
the  very  language.  Hence  arises  the  prevalenca  not 
oiilv  of  the  must  iii'i'  i-riit  language  and  i-ondiiot.  hut 
alMi  of  extn-me  |irutliu'acy  among  both  sexe?*.  l>niiat'> 
ur;il  \  lf  is  fearfully  common.  The  pictures  of  tin* 
of  paradise  oon  tribute  in  some  degree  to  this  prodifca^  ; 
tbeee  come  to  be  the  object  of  their  thoagfata,  and  aia 
anticipated,  as  f;ir  .a.-*  ii"s,il,le.  on  earth,  'nio  diK-trii>e 
of  predestination,  or,  rather,  fatalistn,  pnxluce*  e.xtrcnie 
a|Mthy  and  want  of  energy  in  action;  while  the  tiutioa 
that  all  Mohammedana  are  God's  chosen  in  a  i»««^al 
sense,  though  causing  a  deep  brstheriy  feehag  amonf; 
themselves,  which  is  fosiere*!  by  the  pfBoepta  an«l  alms- 
giving, leads  them  to  a  bitter  contempt  ioA  faatn-il  of 
all  iiiIkt  religions. 

It  rfmaiiw  to  sum  up  the  good  and  evil  sidea  of  Mo- 
hammedanism.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  rigid  fba  to 

idolatry,  as  it  teaches  the  miity,  perfection,  provi<len<-o, 
and  goveniment  of  (hmI,  aiid  hence  sabmisMon  ait<l  r^t-i- 
ignation  to  bi.s  will,  together  with  the  great  d«H-trinc  of 
a  judgnu-nl  aiul  eternal  retribution.  It  inculcates,  mora* 
over,  brotherly  love  and  union  with  feUow-bdaaran^ 
and  many  social  virtues;  with  almsgiving,  temperance, 
and  a  certain  standard  of  mnrsKtr.  On  the  otb^r  haml. 
it  jMTpetuateM  the  great  i  \  IK  nt  ilie  I'.i^i  i-'lv  ^'.-irnv, 
slavery,  and  absolute  de.s]M>ti.sm ;  it  op^KSKS  all  puliticsal 
and  social  progress,  while  the  semi-civiBaa^  arbitrary 
character  of  iu  law  aiHl  justice  renders  ptaficvty  inse- 
cure. Its  doctrine  of  propagation  by  the  swwd  leads  to 
constant  war*  and  rel>eHions.  with  an  utter  contempt  ft>r 
human  life.  It  in  in  fact  a  semi-biirbarous  relig:i«>ii.  On 
its  relii^oiis  side  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  natural  loii|{ing» 
for  some  mediator  between  God  and  man,  while  y«t  it 
hows  before  Cod  as  an  hredatible  power;  ita  molality, 

in  itself  defecti\  r.  is  dry,  cold,  hard.  lifele.N*.  >vit}|,iut 
any  amiable  tniits;  and,  tinally,  as  sulistitutiuf^  Mo* 
hammed  for  Christ,  it  is  c-ssentially  anti -Chriatian. 
While  it  may  t>c  an  advance  on  beathenisai,  it  is  an  «d> 
vanee  whiob  ahncat  fxdndea  the  Ihrthar  advanoe  «C 
Chrixtianiqrfl 
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CkritHoM  <md  Jiokammtdam  Afambt^Tbc  oontMt 
of  Chriariirity  with  Idam,  to  far  ■■  it  hn  been  • 

strup^Ie  "f  arfTiimriit  fiK-l  not  nf  ttio  sw-tirrl  [gee  Saka- 
CEN.sJ,  offers  tfw  n'markalile  {KtiiitK.  In  the  fir»t  swct-p 
of  Mohamincdan  c«>nquc9t,  when  the  Chrutians  nuc- 
canbed  doc  only  in  the  £Ht  but  eveii  in  tbe  Wcm, 
there  «m  no  MA  tar  a  qveidoa  of  trath.  But  amoni; 
nati-'ti-  wJiifJi  were  rrmoved  fri'tn  the  prril.  and  yet  suf- 
tii'tciitlv  III  ooiiLact  til  ciittTLaiii  tUv  i]iK>!tlii>ii  of  thi> 
claims  of  the  M<»bammedan  religion,  a  cuiuidenitiixi  of 
iu  natai^  legaided  aa  a  •jnteoi  of  lioctrioe,  natunlljr 
CBnugh  nraac*  AooonHngly  in  OoMtaniiiMiplet  and  in 
8pnin  and  tho  other  parts  of  Wwtcm  Kurope  whii  li 
cani«^  into  contMi'Tion  with  the  Monn,  works  of  ihi!« 
chnract<'r  ajiinurcil.  The  history'  may  Ih>  conveniciilly 
•imngeil  in  thrc«  [>eriod^  each  of  wbicb  ia  marlied  by 
worlta  of  defence,  aoinc  called  ferth  by  danger,  a  real 
demand,  but  subsiding  into  or  cnnnccled  with  inquirica 
prompte*!  only  by  literary  taotp*.  The  firnt  is  fn»m  the 
r.'tli  ti>  tlip  middk"  of  thf  Ititli  ci  iitury ;  the  swoud  dur- 
ing the  17th  and  IMth;  the  third  during  the  present 
centiuy. 

L  A  DOtioe  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  exists  in  a 
work  of  John  of  Damaacna  (q.v.\  who  flourished  in  the 
8th  century;  and  Kuthyraiuai  /ii,'alM  isus  v.),  a  Fly- 
untine  writer  of  the  I2th:  but  the  tir>t  impurtant 
treatise  written  directly  against  it  was  prepared  iu  1210 
— AieAanti  Coa/lrfafiRk  edited  in  IMS  by  BibliMder 
fWmi  a  Greek  eopy.  The  rHVttafion  of  ATerraea  by 
Anuiii.t!*,  about  VlrAi,  onn  liarilly  l.c  <jiiiit<  d  as  an  insinnii' 
of  a  work  against  the  Muhammt-dan  nii^'^ion,  Ijeinj^ 
rather  against  its  phikaophy.  The  ablest  ('hn»iian  po- 
kanie  who  waiged  war  againt  Islam  in  tbe  13ih  <•(  titur>- 
was,  however,  the  well-It iwwn  Raymond  LuHy  <  «|.  v.  ). 
w!i"--<^  ztal  could  not  fail  lo  -tir  up  many  laborers  for 
the  inirwiion-lii'lil,  e.-i|K'<-inUy  that  branch  of  it  aiming  at 
the  conversion  of  Mnhammedana.  Thus  we  read  of  a 
anonk  who  penetrated  the  great  BUiai|ne  aft  Cairo  in  1S4& 
to  raqoira  the  saltan  himself  to  beoane  •  Ibllower  of 
Cluiat  cnicMe<l :  mid  m>  [x>wrrfiil  waa Ua  a|ipeal  that  a 
renegade  who  hail  lapsed  iiit4)  Islnm  retomed  into  the 
busrtm  of  the  Church.  Then  we  hnd  Klhier,  the  father 
coofeesor  of  tbe  infanta  of  Aragonia,  preaching  Christ  to 
dielfoat«iinl870{  and  hia  csam^  fiiOowed  in  14S9 
by  the  papal  hgate  Albot  «f  Lhwib  nd  two  aml- 
anlK,  etc. 

Hut  if  we  return  to  wrirks  ainit  rl  to  ih  fcnil  Christian- 
ity agaiiut  Mobammedsniam,  we  meet  with  a  lieatisc 
by  John  Cantacuwne,  written  a  little  after  I860,  which 
b  to  be  explained  probably  by  the  circumslance  that 
the  dancer  from  Mohammedan  powers  in  the  KnM  di- 
Ttcteil  the  attention  of  a  literary  man  lo  ilu-  r«li;:ic.ii 
and  institulioiu  which  they  prufetw*>d.  Thus  far  the 
■Had  filtth  by  a  real  demand.  A  series  of 
f  however,  commences  about  the  time  of  tbe  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moon  from  Spain,  the  cause  of  the  exist- 
III.  <■  of  which  ia  not  so  easy  of  explanation.  .Such  arc 
tho.<'  in  Spain  by  Alphonso  de  Spina.  \  4t<7,  and  hy  Tur- 
recremata  (sec  Eichhom,  ftesrh  ihr  Lit.  vol.  vi) ;  hy 
Micbofais  de  Ctiaa,  puUiahcd  in  1648;  in  Ita^  about 
MOO  by  LndovicM  Tlvei,  and  Voltemmns;  one  by 

Philip  Melancthoa  ia  nference  to  the  n  adint:  of  the 
Koran;  and  a  collection  of  treatie  s,  including  tho<4e  of 
Richanlu."*,  Cantacuzene,  Vivess  and  Mdancthon,  pub- 
lished by  Bibliander  in  1648.  Pmbably  the  tot  two  of 
this  Ibt  nay  have  been  a  reye  of  the  emtade  of  Chris- 
tianiry  against  the  M(K)ri»li  religion;  t!ir  ii'  \t  tvso  [xts^ 
fihly  \vi  rr-  calle*!  forth  hy  the  inleri'st  (  xi'iit  d  in  refer- 
pn«-  lo  M'>liamme4lans  by  reaa*>n  of  their  fon<|ue8ts,  or, 
kas  probably,  by  the  inJlnwice  of  their  philosophy  at 
Fadna.  The  hut  two  are  haidly  to  be  expldned.'  ex- 
cept hy  supposing  them  to  U-  nn  offxhmit  of  tlio  Kriiais- 
sance.  and  calle<l  forth  hy  the  krgeiu  w  of  literary  ia.Hte 
and  inquiry  excited  by  that  event. 

2.  When  we  pass  into  tbe  17th  ccntwy  we  find  a  se- 
flcs  eftrealiaea  M  the  Mw  aatijcel,  which  mat  be 
plained  by  the  oaoae  Jost  Baaed  tha  newly 


We 


meet,  liowevar,  with  othen,  called  Ibith  by  the ; 

ar>-  cxeitiaiia  which  had  brought  the  (Jbjfatiaiia  into 
contact  with  Muharamedaoa  in  the  East. 

The  treatise  by  Bled«  (iM/emio  Fidti  dhMniM, 
1610)  stands  alone,  iiDeoiiDeeicd  with  any  canae.  It 
was  partly  a  defaire  of  the  eondnec  of  Onistiana  to* 
ward;*  the  Mohainiiu  daii".  A  rt'al  interest,  however, 
Im  Ioii;:^  io  the  work  ol  ( .ua(la;;iioli,  in  1631.  A  Catli- 
oli<:  uii>>ionary,  Hicronymo  Xavier,  had  composed  in 
loiMi  a  treatise  in  Persian  *gf'"*'  M«»iflqtTtn>itnnOTi,  io 
whieh  the  general  princi|ile  of  thebn  was  l«d  down  as 

opposed  to  the  MohammcHlan  dix-irim-  of  al.i.irjitii  ii ; 
next,  the  (H.'culiar  docirimn  of  (  hri^iianity  was  yuitetl; 
and,Lutly,  a  contract  was  drawn  between  the  two  reli^ 
iona.  (See  Lee's  rrtiets  on  CkrisHaHHj/  and  if  oAoauw 
dbaani./'irv/:  pbSsq.)  Thb  work  was  answered  in  162! 
byaPcraian  nobleman  naned  Ahmed  ibn-Zain  Klchi^lin. 
Tbe  line  ulopieU  by  him  was — (1)  to  show  that  the 
coming  of  Mohammed  was  predictett  in  the  O.T.  (Ilab. 
iii,3) ;  (2)  to  argue  that  Mohammed's  tcmrhing  waa  not 
more  opposed  to  Christ's  than  his  was  to  that  of  Mbaasb 
and  that  therefore  both  ought  to  be  admitted,  or  both 
rejected;  (3)  to  point  out  critically  the  discrepancies  in 
the  Go8{>els;  (4)  to  .-ittiu  k  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  Christ's  deity  (L«-e,  J'rt/.  p.  41  ai}.).  It  was  written 
in  golden  characters,  and  Bent  tn  pope  UibanVIU,  with 
•  chaUenga  to  nfute  tta  eontenta.  A  person  competent 
to  deal  with  ft  was  careftdly  selected,  and  the  work  was 
alily  nii^wi Ti  <l  (  llVil)  hy  a  tnati-r  in  I.niu  liy  I'hilippo 
(tuadagnuli,  detlicatcd  to  po|ic  Urban  \'lll.  It  Ls  divid- 
ed into  four  parts:  (1)  respecting  the  objections  about 
the  Trinity ;  (2)  the  Incarnation:  (8)  the  aothoiity  of 
Scripture ;  (4)  Uie  claims  of  the  Koran  and  of  Mohan* 
nifil  (Lec.  /'"/"  I'.  1"H  who  also  ;;ivi's  rcfcrciiccs 
[  p.  1 13  ]  to  a  few  other  writers,  cbieliy  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury). 

'i'be  further  woriu  of  defence  prodnoed  in  this  cot- 
tury  aroae,  aa  it  were,  aeddentally.   The  lengthy  som- 

mary  of  the  Mohammedan  cnutrovcr^y  in  n(«>niW<  k'-» 
Siiinmii  Cfintrortrtutrum  (Itiivl,  p.  lb  mj.)  was  either 
intriHliicetl  merely  to  give  completeness  to  the  work  as 

a  treatise  on  polcmios^  or  waa  called  forth  by  ooiiiidera> 
tiooa  connected  wMi  niarioua,  as  ia  nade  pnhabie  by 

bia  week  Conrtrnimr  CmlUium  rt  Imtonim. 
Moyne's  publication  on  the  subject  in  the  Vario  Sarra 
(  li>.'>.  vol.  i)  arose  from  the  accidental  discovery  of  an 
ohi  treatise,  Bartkolomai  Edtu.  Comfutalio  JJaganmi. 
A  third  work  of  this  kind,  Maraodo'a  Crilkitm  an  tka 
Kortm  (1699),  arose  from  the  circumatainea  that  the 
po|K>  would  not  allow  the  publication  of  an  edition  of 
till'  Koran  without  an  m  i'oin|>nnying  refutation  of  each 
[lart  of  it.  This  effort  n-inaiua  to  our  «Uiy  the  ck<-/- 
ti'tiuerf  in  Christian  polemics  sgainst  tbe  Koran.  The 
work  of  Hottinger  (//iff.  Oricnf.  bk.  i),  Pfeiffer's  Thtol 
Jndaica  H  Makonu,  and  Knrtholt's  lie  Rtlip.  Muhom. 
{I0ri3>.  form  the  traiinition  iuio  mi  iiiilr|n  iiiU  nt  li(<  r.iry 
investigation;  which  is  seen  in  the  litemrA'  iih|t)iri<N 
concerning  the  life  of  Mohammeil,  as  well  as  his  ilo,  - 
trine,  in  Pocock,  I^ridcaus  (1687),  Itetaod  (1707>,.fiott> 
lainvinien  (1780),  and  the  translation  of  the  Koran  by 

Sale  ( 17IH).  A  !>lijtitlv  coiiiria  i  r-ial  tone  |n  rva'U  » 
some  of  them.  The  materials  i  olli-cicil  by  them  were 
r)ccasionally  used  by  deist  and  intidel  writen  (e.  g.  by 
Chubb)  for  institntiiy  an  unfavorable  conparison  be> 
tween  Christ  and  Mohammed.  The  great  literary  hia> 
toriari*  of  that  ]>f  ri<Hl  L'ivc  lisits  of  the  previoun  writers 
connected  with  the  investigation.  (Sec  J.  A.  Fabricins, 
liilAUtthtctt  (irtrnt,  e«l.  I7l.j.  vii.  186;  Walch,  BtUiolh, 
TkeoL  SeL  vol  i,  chap,  v,  §  9.)  A  sumnaiy  of  the  ar- 
guments used  in  the  controversy  is  given  io  J.Fabrieina, 
f>tUrtu»  A  n/itmrtttorum,  p.  41  tq,}  and  StipAf^a  /mL 
J'/i'dI.  I'lil'Tn.  iii,  2X9  sq. 

3.  In  the  pn-M'iit  century  ili<  lit<ralure  in  nftrencc 
to  Mohammedanism  ia^  as  in  tbe  former  instances,  two- 
fbldlnkind.  FiH»«f  it hMhaen  called  forth  hy  mis- 
in tbe  Ent{  paiiby  liteiaiy  «r  biatoric 
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tastea,  and  the  mmlem  love  of  carry iii}^  tlie  comparative 
method  or  study  into  every  part  of  lii.Ht.iry. 

The  first  daaa  is  tUiutiat«i  by  the  discuMions  at  Shi- 
raz,  in  1811,  between  the  Minify  Henry  Martyn  (q.  v.) 
■nil  some  IVr.»ian  mullali.--.  'V]\v  ciiiitrnvcrsy  wa-*  upcii- 
ed  by  a  tract,  Kophistiial  but  acute,  Mritten  bv  Mirza 
Ibrahim  (Lee,  p.  1^9),  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
the  aapnkritjr  of  the  •uwding  minde  seen  in  ibe  ex- 
eeUenee  of  the  Koran  over  the  ancient  miradee  of 
Chri-ti.n)ity.  Marlyn  r«iilii<l  tn  tliis  in  n  series  of 
tracts  (l^e,  p.  stj.),  and  waj»  aguin  met  by  Moham- 
med Kuza  uf  HaToadjuiinainuch  mure  elalMirati-  work, 
m  which,  among  other  aigameaci,  the  writer  attempla 
to  abow  pndietiont  orMohemnwd  in  the  OM  TeMamcat 
and  in  the  Nr  w,  applying  to  him  the  promise  of  the 
Paraclete  (Ixe,  p.  These  traeu  were  tran^*- 

lateil  in  lX'i4,  with  an  clalmrate  preface  containing  an 
acoount  of  the  praceding  oontruveniy  of  Uuadagiioli,  by 
ProfoMor  8.  Lee,  of  Oimbridge  (Omhwernat  Jraelt  en 
Chn-ttiiinifr;  (tntl  M'thttmmriUinifJii,  which  is  the  work  so 
fretpiontly  ciicd  nlKiv<-).  To  complete  the  history,  it  is 
necessary  to  a<lii  that  a  cli*-uvi<>ii  wa-*  helil  a  few  years 
ago  between  an  accompiiahed  Mohammedan  and  Mr. 
Franeh,  a  leanicd  miaaionary  at  Agra.  Since  then  a 
very  able  defence  of  Christianity  and  an  attack  on  Mo- 
hainiiii  <laniHm  was  puldishei!  by  Dr.  Pfander,  "  a  highly 
refi[yecl«Nl  mitoionary  of  the  I-.ii^^li-li  ('liiir>'h  Mi>wioimry 
Society"  0*t>4),  which,  though  forbidden,  found  ii»  way 
to  Conatantinnpic  and  to  Mohammedan  families, and  was 
leplietl  to  by  several  Moslems.  In  1865  a  Moslem  doc- 
tor of  India,  Syud  Ahmed  Khan,  and  P.  Seuddcr  Amin, 
actuaily  liri'ii;,'bt  out  a  biliii;;ual  c  ■iiiiinm  iry  nn  [lie 
Holy  Bible  in  Knj;li?*h  and  L'rdu,  plai  iiij;  the  llible  and 
Koran  upon  the  Kame  footing;,  and  equally  binding  on 
the  Moatemi.  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Oncey,  in  a  nvicw  of 
this  work,  tent  Tnm  Bareilly,  India,  September  96, 1 

and  pidili-bf'd  in  the  }filhnll.<f,  says  :  "A  riv-nmc  of  tlie 
relative  bearings  of  i hit  book  might  be  interesting;  but, 
M  nothing  is  more  butiling  than  the  atndjof  eantcmpo- 
raneons  histoiy,  i  dialilte  to  ventara  ny  apeeulatkms 
about  what  is  indicated  in  stieh  a  publication,  or  the 

probable  iiitlufncc  it  will  exert.  1.  It-  lH'r»ri:iu's  'ni 
the  ikioliamincilan  efintmversy  with  t.liri«i innii_\  are 
important.  'Vw  M.thammedau  mind  i*  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  belief  that  the  Jewish  and  Chria- 
tian  Scriptnrea  have  been  corrupted,  and  hence  are  un- 
worthy of  credit.  Accordingly,  when  we  have  urged 
that,  since  Mol»amme<l  bailed  hi.i  claim-*  on  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  Mohammedans  were  under  ob-  ! 
ligation  to  regard  these,  and  reooucile  with  them  the  1 
Koran,  tfac7  have  always  assented  to  the  proportion  I 
abstractly,  but  have  ehargerl  that  interpolations  of  the 
Jewish  antl  Christian  .S-ripfure-H  were  the  cau^  of  the 
discrepancies  in  dix-trine  wliich  apiiear.  Afn/itiiuninlan- 
tfflt  has,  howeetr,  it  it  daimttl,  always  hud  a  phUosopk' 
ieal  tehoot,  vhiA  ^mntd  smu^  popular  beH^/k.  Syud 
Ahmed  is  of  this  cla-xts,  and,  aAer  examining  the  Co- 
lenso  controversy,  asserts  es!*ential  integrity  for  the  rec- 
ord. His  IxHik  is  among  the  fir»t  nttenipia  to  popuhiri/.e 
this  belief,  however  eaotcrically  it  may  have  been  held 
by  a  school;  and  as  tlie  book  luia  had  considerable  cir- 
calation  naaag  the  moat  inAueniial  persons  in  the  va- 
rious commwittles,  it  can  scarcely  fail  in  time  t<>  mate- 
rially mmlify  the  p;>pular  notii>n  of  the  lack  of  aiillieii- 
ticity  of  the  Scriptiucs.  In  compHri-<in  with  the 
HiiidA,ihe  Mohammedan  mind  of  India  has  been  roused 
but  little  from  ita  wonted  apathy  by  iu  contact  with 
Western  civilization.  A  hea  vy  |  .rize  offirred  in  CUentta 
ri-ccntly  fir  thi'  t*  -t  os^ay  ini  a  ••idiject  familiar  to  the 
Mohamim  dan  tnind  called  forth  less  than  half  a  dozen 
monographs,  none  of  which  merited  the  prize.  .\  like 
offer  to  Hindds  would  have  met  a  very  different  fate. 
Bat  this  book  i^  I  hope,  a  harbinger  of  a  better  state 
of  aflkir^.  a^il  may  do  much  to  induce  it,  no(wit)jst".nd- 
ing  the  fact,  wliich  the  author  assures  me  iu  personal 
:Mrrc.HjMtndence.  tl\nt  the  limited  s.alc  of  this  second  vol- 
ame  does  not  justify  his  completing  the  series^  though 


he  has  the  matter  prepared.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tbst  In 
this  he  may  prove  to  be  in  ener.  8.  This  volunoe 
clearly  aoppoits  the  opioioa  expmied  in  advanct'  by 
me,  that  those  who  talked  of  this  commentary  as  being 
about  to  furnish  a  refutation  nf  ("(.li  nsii  were  simply 
guilty  of  idle  gossipi.  It  contains  the  Nuachian  del- 
uge a  respectable  oonpUation,  from  archdeacuu  Pratt 
mainly,  of  ceitain  aigwneiilB  in  favor  of  a  partial  del- 
uge ;  but  there  is  not  an  original  respectable  argument 

in  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  bearing  on  the  contmvrr-v  ^vi!h 
(xileiiso  and  the  Kevicwers.  Nor  is  any  one  who  knew 
the  Mohammedan  mind  disa]i|>ointed  in  this,  simply 
becauae  souc  such  expected  it  to  be  otherwise  than  it 
is.  It  contains,  trae  to  the  Mohammedan  mind,  an 
amount  uf  nu  rr  puerilities,  amid  a  ma:'s  of  matter  thai 
shows  a  keen  appreciation  of  nii-e  [Kiints  iu  a  cwutn>- 
versy.  It  add.H  nothing  to  Eun»|)ean,  thoqgh  it  does 
add  much  to  Asiatic  Biblical  critidsm." 

The  Ktnnry  aspect  Of  the  aabjecc— not,  hewerer, 
wholly  free  from  controversy  -was  opened  by  White  in 
^thc  HamjUim  tjrciurtt  for  17fU,  ami  abundant  siHirces 
have  lately  been  furnished.  Amon;,'  th<  ni  are  a  new 
traiulatioii  of  the  Koran  by  the  Uev.  J.  M.  RodweU, 
where  the  Suras  ara  ananged  cbronoilogically.  The 
following  ought  also  to  be  added:  Dr.  Macbride*s  Mi»- 
hammedan  Rdigion  Kxphttned  (1857) :  Arnold,  Koran 
and  mik  (Isl  edit.  18.i9;  2d  edit.  I  S'.i-  ;  Tholuck,  IVr- 
mitchte  S('hrijien,i,  1-27;  Jiic  Wumitr  MokamntttVt 
■  und  dtr  Charakter  dn  Religim*t\P(r$ ;  Dr.  Stanley's 
j  Ijteturtt  on  the  History  oftkt  Eastern  Church  (lecU  viii, 
'  and  the  references  there  given)  ;  Blaorice,  Reiiffions  of 
the  \\\')  !d  :  Kenan,  A.Vi;i/<.t  d'HUtnln  I',l'nj'uus'\  es*,  iv. 
The  inudeni  study  has  been  directi-<l  mun-  e»|HvialIy  to 
attafal  a  greater  knowledge  of  Mohammed's  life,  char- 
acter, and  wiiiii|g%  the  antecedent  icIigkNis  oonditioQ 
of  Arabia,  and  the  chameieiistice  of  Mohammedanisaa 
when  put  into  comparison  with  other  creeds,  and  «  Ikhi 
viewed  |)«ychologically  in  relation  to  the  human  mind. 
The  materials  also  for  a  study  of  the  Mohammedan  form 
of  phiktsophy,  both  In  itself  and  in  iu  nsktioB  to  the 
religion,  have  been  furnished  by  Aug.  Sehmodden, 

/■'.f'lti  tur  Us  EvtiUf   I'h'd'i.oiiiln'jHi s  ch'Z   1<  <  Ara'-rA 

tl»42).  See  also  liitter's  ChrMkhc  J'hik*tr)jdttt,  iii,  Gtij 
sq.;  iv,  1-181. 

V.  Stati$tk$^l%  icoinios  for  as  to  cooflider  the  whb- 
ber  of  Islam's  adherents  in  our  day,  and  the  ooantriee 

that  contain  them.  There  arc  Ulicveil  lo  !>«•  mcr 
lN,i,(X)ii,iK>t)  of  Mohammeilans  in  the  world,  aiid  there 
arc  a  number  of  countries,  outside  of  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
in  which  Mohammedanism  is  the  piedoaioant  reUgion, 
or  at  least  a  great  power.  Europe  eontaine  only  4^SOOgOOO 
of  tlie  Crescent's  adherents,  but  .\sia  is  the  home  of 
nearly  80,000,000  l^Iobammedans,  and  Africa  is  a-wert- 
ed  to  have  even  many  more.     Islamism  is  still  the 

Sredomuiant  religion  tk  tlte  entire  north  of  Africa,  aud 
a  rule  ektenda  far  down  eastward,  and  into  the  centra 
of  the  continent;  and  it  is  believed  that  fully  one  half, 
or  about  100,000,000  souls,  may  be  set  down  as  Moham- 
medans. It  is  a  ri'tnarkid>le  circum>lancc,  luiwever, 
that  by  far  the  mast  powerful  Mohainniedoit  ruler  of 
the  globe — the  sultan  of  Turkey — resides  in  Kutupe, 
where  the  Islam  has  only  a  population  of  about  4,500,000 
in  the  Turkish  and  2,000,000  in  the  Russian  doroiniona. 
I'.vrn  the  sultan  himsidf  h.is  in  the  Kun>|H-an  division 
of  his  empire  more  I'liriMian  subjects  than  Moham- 
medan. In  .\sia,  Mohammeilanism  strongly  predoaii> 
nates  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  which  has  a  Mohammedan  pop* 
abtkn  of  at  least  18,000,000.  Persia,  with  its  5,000,000, 
is  an  almost  exclu.sively  Mohammislai,  .  .mntrj-.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Afghanistan,  IklixHhi^tan,  and 
the  khanates  of  Independent  Tartar)'.  In  China  the 
Mohammedans  conatitate  a  compact  body,  both  in  the 
notth-wcat  and  In  the  sooth-weatem  provinces.  In 
both  places  they  have  endeavored  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence In  the  north-west  they  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  the  new  Muhammeilan  empire  of  Yako«d> 
Kustdx^  haa  liMr  several  yean  auoceasfully  maintained 
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it!  independence,  and  is  still  extemliiiK  iu  boondirin. 

Ou  :lu>  oilu-r  hand,  the  Mohammtdan  rclHli  in  tlu- 
8outli-we»t,  the  so-called  I'anihay,  liave  ilurin^  the  prts- 
ent  year  isuccunibed  to  the  victorious  C'hine«e  armies. 
The  death  of  tbeii'  aultan  and  the  destmotion  of  their 
capital,  TaKTu,  and  their  other  principal  plaocH,  steem  for 
the  preiit'nt  td  have  put  an  end,  not  only  in  tln'ir  rule 
in  thne<e  regions  but  es  en  to  their  |M>litii'nl  iiitluenoe. 
In  the  ra6t  Kriii^th  empire  of  India  tlic  Mohammedan 
populatioo  ia  eatimated  at  about  40,U00,U<M,  and  pit' 
doiDiiiatea  in  •  nninber  of  tho  native  etctea  wfaidi  are 
!5riti-h  doiieniJencics.  Tlie  Mnhammedans  alw  cKiisti- 
tutc-  a  niajiiriiy  nl  the  [xipulatioii  uf  the  lar;;*'  and  im- 
|xirtant  i.^land  of  Java,  wlu  re  they  arc  rapiiUy  iiu'n-a.*- 
ing;  and  on  the  isUiid  of  Sumatra  they  cwuirul,  among 
o^oi,  the  kingdom  of  Achlu,  which  has  neentljr  at- 
tracted attention  by  iu  conflict  with  the  Netherlandi*. 
Knnia  baa  in  its  Asiatic  po8aej«!<ionR  a  Mohaniraeiiaii 
pi^iliulailoii  <>r  alKiiit  l.^MMt.iiuo.  Ill  Africa,  Mohanune- 
dajii-Mu  haa,  uuce  the  t>cgiuning  uf  the  present  ceiilurA*, 
made  great  pragreas  in  the  negro  atatea,  and  has  in  par- 
ticular become  the  controlling  power  of  Central  ATrica, 
mud  advanced  westward  as  for  aa  IJljerta.  Slorocco, 
Al>j»  ria,  Tunis,  Tri|M>li,  Ejfvpt,  Zanzibar,  arc  all  Mo- 
hammedan  states;  in  the  south  aixl  8i>utb-wc>t  tlir  v  do 
not  anywhere  predominate,  aliliou^'h  they  arc  fumid 
•Teiywhevs  in  iuenasing  uumben.  Hut  aitbough  Mo- 
Iwmmedanttm,  since  the  beKinniu);  of  tlic  present  cen- 
tury. lia.H  ln'fii  making;  these  a«lvanci'3  in  Central  Africa, 
tlic  iiurnbcr  of  real  and  thorough  believers  is  inllnilely 
finnll;  and  since  ii  ha:)  left  off  conquering  it  has  lost 
also  that  energy  and  elnstioity  which  promises  great 
thing!.  Its  Ibture  Ihte  will  dqiend  eblefl.r,  we  should 
say,  on  the  pmf;re!«  of  Eun.|w  aii  comiuf  sl  in  the  Kji«t. 
aiid  the  amount  of  Western  civilization  which  this  will, 
fur  good  or  evil,  import  into  thoae  parts. 

Mohammedaniam  be  aaidi  even  in  its  moat  aiio> 
eeasfid  field— Africa— to  be  everywhere  in  a  eondilion 
of  steadily  ]irii|<r(wiii>]^  decay.  The  most  intelligent 
travellcrn  of  modern  times  bliuw  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  this  point.  I!.  V4>n  Maltzahn,  who 
visited,  in  ttte  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  pilgrim,  all 
the  cmantries  fhmi  Umboetoo  to  Meeea,  and  tlie  Unnpi- 
rian,  VamU-n\  who  in  the  ^anx-  ili-.-ui»c  travi-lldl  fririi 
Teheraii  to  Saiiiarcaiul :  llciiry  liurtli,  Mho  fwiuiratnl 
into  Central  Africa  as  far  as  Timbuctoo;  and  I'ali^ravc, 
wbo  in  1A62  visited  Central  and  £aa<cm  Arabia,  and  in 
pnfllenlar  the  cnpiie  of  the  Wahabiies,  aU  bear  witness 
to  thl<t  decay  of  the  Inlaro.  The  lianm  of  Maltzahn,  in 
his  Ui«>k  111  the  J'ilf/riiiiiiffe  l<>  Mta  n,  w  hich  lifjuincil 
in  18G0,  under  tho  name  of  Sidi  AlMl'er  Halituaii  U-n- 
Mohammed  es-Sbikdi,  aays:  ".The  Islam  bos  lung  been 
andemined,  bat  now  it  appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  coliapee ;  all  that  formerly  constituted  its  glory 
— science,  scholarship,  art,  induittrA — has  long  left  it; 
its  political  power  ha^  Ihioiiic  a  ]aii;,'laiit,'-?iiiik,  it(< 
commerce  has  been  reduced  to  zero;  one  thin^  only 
seems  to  stay  fiir  a  time  the  impending  collapse— relig- 
ions fuiaticiMB.  A  remarkable  instance  of  thia  decline 
oC  Mohammedanism  ia  shown  in  the  -decrease  of  the 
["'[luLnticu  iif  till-  larp'  K  ilif.-.  Ttai.s  liaj^ilail,  « liii  h  at 
the  tinif  ol  the  caJiplute  had  2,<)lMi,<MXi  iiilialuianm,  has 
nuw  only  |(I0,(I0<);  the  poptdation  of  lla.srah  has  been 
reduced  from  2f>0,000  to  KfiOOi  that  of  Aienw  from 
100,000  to  90,(XM);  that  of  Sanarrand  ftrnn  180.000  to 
■JO.OOO;  that  of  Kiit»i  iin.  u liirli  in  ilic  |7tli  ruiiiiry  was 
the  tirft  city  of  C«nlrai  Soudan,  from  1«mi,(NH)  to  HdiH). 
Even  the  population  of  the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  tiic 
most  licentinna  d»j  of  the  East,  has  been  reduced  from 
100,000  to  46^000.  The  only  country  of  the  Mohan- 
nudan  world  which,  during  the  last  iwi  iity  year*,  has 
made  real  and  im)Kirtant  proi;n>s  is  Kgypt;  but  its 
progress  is  clearly  traceahle  to  the  intiuence  of  (^liri.t- 
tian  countries.  Most  of  the  rulers  of  the  bouse  of  Me- 
beoet  Ali  bare  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  supe- 
riority nf  Western  civilization,  and  made  earnest  t  f- 
fata  to  elevate  £g>-pt  lu  a  level  with  iu    All  the 


at  the  present  khedive  have  received  a  Eurt>- 
|iean  education:  one  has  htin  in^tructed  in  l'ari.«.  a 
second  one  in  England,  and  a  third  one  is  to  enter  the 
l^iasian  army.  Industrial  departments  have  been  CM- 
ated,  as  in  theoanstitutionalniMiarcbies  of  Europe,  and 
a  eouneil  of  sute  has  been  created  to  advise  the  khedive 

in  all  the  imiHirtant  sifTnirs  of  the  state.  The  iii...vi  in- 
tlu<  ntial  among  the  Kgyptian  ministers,  and  for  many 
> cant  the  chief  adviser  of  the  khedive^  is  an  Armenian 
Christian,  Nubar  Fasha.  Even  an  assenUy  of  depii- 
lles  meets  annually  since  1866,  which,  as  it  b  ofBcfailly 
expressed,  is  to  cdntml  the  adiniiii.-trntii.n  nn>l  l<.  u\ 
till'  budget.  .Sweeping;  relnrnw  have,  in  pun irular.  been 
elTecteii  ill  the  depiirtiiu  nt  of  public  education,  i^oet 
HUia  pubUc  schools  have  been  established  by  the  gor- 
emment  in  aD  the  important  places  of  the  eoontry. 
They  numbered  in  1870  aU>ut  4n*M>  pui^il.-,  who  n  ci  ivcd 
irom  the  government  not  only  f;ratiiitou»  instniclion, 
but  their  entire  suiipurt.  imhisise  of  clothing.  The«e 
schook  embrace  both  tbe  primaiy  and  the  secondary 
instruction.  The  fbnner  embraced  Arabic  reading  and 
writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  French,  or,  according  to 
the  location  of  the  ]ilace,  some  other  foreign  Unguage. 
From  the  elementary  sclnxil  the  pupil.i  [tasa  into  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  secondary  school.  T"he 
couree  huts  three  yca^^  and  embraces  the  study  of  the 
Arabic, Turkish, French, and  English  languages;  math- 
ematics, drawing,  history-,  and  geography.  Alter  com- 
liiiLC  this  |>re|iarn!ory  miirse,  the  ]iu|iil  eiittrs  one  of 
the  bjiecial  schools  which  are  to  litiisb  his  education  for 
the  8er«-icc  of  the  state.  These  Special  schools  are:  I. 
The  Pefyleebnic  School,  the  course  of  which  lasts  four 
years.  As  In  Trance,  its  pupiU  are  permitted  to  choose 
U  tween  the  civil  and  the  military  career.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  pupil  enters  for  two  years  tlie  .Stliool  of 
Administration,  and  afterwards  the  serv  ice  of  the  t>tate ; 
in  tbe  latter  case  be  cntcn  thf  Militaiy  Academy  of 
the  Abbassieh  at  Cairo.  The  Polytechnieal  School  had 
in  1H71  sevenfy-<ine  [uijiilA.  2.  The  Law  School.  The 
students  «tudy  the  law  of  the  Islam,  especially  thatef 
Egypt,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  a  radical  tnnafor> 
mation,  and  also  the  Boman  law  and  tbe  pNant  lawa 
of  the  Emopean  eonntries.   8.  The  PhOokf^eal  SehooL 

4.  The  Sch'Kil  I'f  ArtM  ntiil  Indiistrv,  fcuindcd  at  Bidak 
by  Mchenu  I  Mi.  and  greatly  fxrlected  by  I.smail  I'aslUk 

5.  The  Medical  .School,  with  which  is  connected  a  School 
of  Midwifieiy,  the  otdy  one  which  exisU  in  the  East,  fll 
Tbe  Naval  School  in  Alexandria.  Quite  reeentiy  tbe 
Egyptian  goveniment  has  calle^l  the  cf  h  hratedflerman 
Orientalist,  H.  IJrugsch,  of  (lottingen,  tu  Cairo,  in  order 
to  organize  there  an  academy  for  archax)logy,  and,  in 
particular,  Egyptological  studies.  All  these  reforms  are 
making  wide  breaches  into  the  walls  by  whiefa  Moham- 
medan fanaticism  has  so  Imig  tried  to  isolate  itself  from 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  Still  more  is  this  the  case 
with  the  iiiii>[niitii>n  of  the  canal  of  Siuz.  whiih  t']'ins 
to  the  civilization  of  the  Christian  countries  a  new  and 
wide  road  to  the  intellects  and  minda  of  tbe  Egyptian 
Mohammedans,  which,  it  is  believed,  no  obstruction  will 
ever  be  able  again  to  block  up.  The  restdts  of  this  con- 
tact lM  t>\teii  Kgy|.i  and  ClirUiinn  I^uroj  e  .tiuI  America 
are  already  ap|)arenl.  The  fanatical  cu.<t4ims  which  the 
Mohammedans,  like  tho»e  of  other  countries,  used  toh^ 
dulge  in  with  regard  to  Christians  begin  to  disappear 
one  by  one.  The  growib  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  citiea 
ia  mar\  ( lloii'*.  .\I<  xninlrin.  which  at  the  close  of  the 
IHth  century  had  only  <;iH.o,  in  lKli>  only  KVOO  inhab- 
itants, has  now  over  2<X>,iiOO.  The  rule  of  the  khedive 
has  been  extended  far  southward  into  Central  Africa 
and  on  the  coests  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  appears  to  ba 


highly  probable  that  his  aniliiii<.iis  s  In  rne  <if  huildis 
np  a  vast  civilized  Alrican  emjiire  iia.s  ^^l^ln\  prospects <^ 
Itcing  realized."  Detailed  aco^unts  of  the  several  na- 
tional branches  of  Mohammedans  are  given  under  the 
arttdes  treating  of  the  respective  oounttiea.  In  an  aiw 
tirle  niidir  S.\i;\<f\s  we  will  consider  the  political 
history  of  the  Moslems  bincc  tbe  tiays  of  their  great 
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Ptpphet  to  th>  pw— H,  mpidMy  tfwir  conqoMlt  in  the 

WesiiTi)  world  and  the  sacred  places  of  the  East. 

VI.  LiUra(urf,—(l)  Xmoua  the  MohamnMfilan  biop- 
raphit'.i  of  the  i'mjilict,  tlul^^  n|  k'uli,  Ilisluiiii.  iiiid 
Tabari  are  perhaps  the  mi»>t  iin|Hirtant.  Dr.  h'erdiiinrul 
Wuiteoftld  has  edited  and  bruught  out  in  a  EurD[ieaii 
dreas  The  Life  of  Mukamaud,  baaed  on  Muhwrnnwl 
Ibn  Ishak,  by  Abd  el-Halik  Ibn  HlaluuD  (Lond.  1869, 
8vii.  pp.  Ui.'t'>),  and  the  Rev.  James  L.  Merrick  has 
brniinht  out  ill  English  The  Lif*  and  Kelii/ion  of  Mo- 
httinmid,  as  conuincd  in  the  .Shiite  traditions  of  the 
Uyal-Ul-Kukwb  (Boat  1«60,  8vo).  Abulfeda'a  work, 
Ibrmerljr  eofwldered  hi  antbority,  is  now  ignored  (see 
art.  Mt)!iAM.MKi>.  p.  397).  .\ra<»iig  Eim>|M?aii  and  Ann-r- 
icaii  biographies  of  the  Tropbet  <»f  Ulani  art-  those  <>( 
Uanocius  (Padua,  1688^ ;  Oagnier  (tiibljon's  chief  de- 
i\  AiMterdam,  1782);  Bampuldi  (Unme,  1822) ; 
•b  (N.  Y.  1832) ;  VeiKera  (Paria,  1888);  HaDBwr. 
PlUgstAll  (Leips.  1«37) ;  Green  (N.  Y.  Ih4(>)  ;  WeU  (Stutt- 
gard,  1813);  (^aussiii  de  Perceval  (1H47);  \Va.shington 
Irving  (N.  V.  1852).  Hut  the  three  lives  which  proba- 
Irijr  pteseut  the  gicatcat  reaeareb  aie  tboae  by  Sir  WiU- 
i«m  Muir  (Load.  ^  Spimgtf  (IMb,  1869 
Cfc  Kh  6  Tols.  8vo).  and  by  Niddeke  (LonA  1863).  The 
laatof  tbese  is  [H>pular  in  cbanicter,  but  rests  subfttan- 
tiaUy  uu  original  investigation,  thougit  the  labors  of 
Cauaain,  Muir,  and  8preugcr  have  been  used. 
ThcM  worka  auggeslcd  •  leries  of  eaaay*  to  M.  Bartb^ 
leray  St.  Hilairo,  Mahomet  et  U  Cortm  (Paris,  1866)) 
which  arc  considered  valuable.  But  none  of  tbese, 
tliiiLigli  liliiral  in  tin  tr  juit^'inenta,  are  satisDictory  to 
the  Syud  Ahmed,  who  has  published  some  essays  in 
Engiiah  (Lond.  1870)  on  lioharomed  and  subjccta  sub- 
ndiary  thereto,  and  who  explaina  in  bia  preboe  the  tea- 
Bona  why  he  prefem  some  contempoiaiy  aoooonts  that 
Europeans  have  less  valued,  ami  ha  writce  with  the  ex- 
press purpoitc  of  cinii^teracting  the  effect  of  Muir  upon 
young  Mohammedan  students  of  English.  The  fiftieth 
chapter  of  Gibbon's  Ifectim  ami  Fait  (wprintad  aep»- 
lately  dao)  is  probably  the  atrongeat  riwHeatioa  that 
3Iohammcd  has  reci'ivc<l  fn>m  a  Eiiro|M  nii.  Oirlyli\  in 
Klis  Hifitft  ami  I/rni~icorthip,haa  also  taken  the  pallia- 
iive  side,  and  he  is  followed  by  King^ley  in  his  .-1/ej-an- 
dna  aiui  ibr  ^$dkm^  who  Maenta  to  CMljle'a  "  true  liDd 
just  deaeriptfam  of  a  mndi-ealitnoiated  man." 

(2  )  Of  the  different  works  treating  on  Mohammedan- 
ism and  it.t  founder,  or  only  the  former,  one  of  the  oldest 
European  works,  hy  White  (HamjtloH  lectures,  1784), 
treata  thia  faith  in  the  usual  dengattwy  way.  Price's 
wofk  (Load.  1811-SI,  4  'roliii  4to),  eonptted  ftom  orig- 
inal Pcrnan  authoritiei,  and  tracing  the  history  from 
the  death  of  Mohammed  to  IBM,  is  generally  commend- 
ed. 8o  also  is  Mill's  Hi»L  of  Atohuin'ii"l<iiii<>n  t  Lond. 
1812),  and  likewise  Sale's  English  version  of  the  Koran, 
prefixed  by  a  dissertation,  regarded  as  "one  of  the  be<«t 
of  tba  daacriplive  and  hiatorioal  munja,'  Da  Taasy's 
wocka— />oerHiMt  et  Demdn  th  h  Aefl^rba  MtuHbnanf, 

tirit  du  Coran,  and  his  S/imoirr  fir  <h.i  l'articiihirih$ 
de  la  htliffion  Mutulnuine  dans  I'lndt — are  valuable. 
Meale'a  Idamitm,  it*  liisf  and  Progrttt,  is  an  ordinary 
aoaqiOataoa  akapljr,  and  Taylor,  UitU  iff  Mokawmedm 
liiiif,trMtaaMinly  oftheaeeta;  but  indlapenaaMe  to  er- 

cry  student  of  Mohammedanism  is  V(  ii  UnnimcT-riirt,'- 
fttaH's  Uttch.  dft  Otmmiii  hm  HiUhrt  (IViUh,  lH27-3r>,  10 
voU,  8vo).  One  of  the  b«  --t  i  n  atiaea  is  by  DoUingcr— 
Mukamme^t  JMytM  ncicA  tArer  mumih  Enhekidmig 
u.  ikrem  Emfimm  atfdaa  LAm  det  FWfar  (Hattaboo, 

1838).  l'<<pfid  are  Kenan's  .1/aA.  fl  In  firif^net  de  T/s- 
lamisme  (I'ar.  18;)7, 7th  rev.  ed.  1864),  and  Arnold's  Ko- 
ran and  liible  (Lond.  1866;  rewritten  and  publbhed  in 
1874,  entitled  /afom,  iU  tiiitorg,  Ckaraetey,  and  Jiela- 
UomloClmMiawUfy.  The /afaawnwortbekafBed  Dr. 
Do^,or  L<  yden,  \*  a  superior  work,  and  descr\'e8  an  En- 
glish dress.  It  is  full  in  its  account  of  the  historical  cir- 
cum-Htances  and  preparatimis  out  of  which  Mohamme- 
danism ^aug,  and  gives  a  weU-«ompiled  account  of  ita 
_•  -|fltttUiP0dd,«D4«f  to 


aetaal  position  at  the  present  day.   A  rery  incareadag 
and  ^-aluable  oontribatian  ia  tte  'work  by  Kreiner— 
tchtehte  drr  kerrtdkmdm  Mem  dlsa  fJamt  (I^eipA.  1H68, 

Mvii).  Wiirth  inriitioiiing  are  aL*o  the  l^rtiirm  uh  Mo- 
hammtdanitm  by  Freeman  (Oxf.  and  l^nul.  1870,  Irtmu), 
by  South  (Lond.l874,8vo),and  Brown,  AfohummfdaHUfM, 
iltfntaUCoaiilumamiJi^flmHeeimJmdu{Umd,Ua», 
Itmo).  See  alao  Hardwlcfc,  Ctriit  amd  olier  Mtutfrt ; 

Clarke,  Trn  ffmtt  IffHi/iniin,  cb.  xi;  Milrnnn,  /h'.<t.  if 
Latin  Cfii  i*tumiii/,  ii,  liW  m^.  ;  .Stanley,  //wf.  <ft/tf  F.aM- 
ern  Church,  lect,  viii;  Wright,  A'<ir/y  Chrittitniljf 
A  rabia,  p.  152  ai}. ;  Meander,  Ckurck  Hithrjft  Ui,  84 
Cox,  f^Om  and  TmOmme  G&iilmAm  f  inieriwb«, 
luithi'ptr  Orientalf ;  Malcom,  //i>f,  of  Prrna  (2  voK 
4to) ;  Cazeiiove,  M ohamwedanitm  (I>jnd.  IKiii:  reprinted', 
from  the  I'hiislian  RetneiiArancer,  Jan.  18561;  Deutsch, 
Literarjf  itemarn*  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1874;  eootaining  ar- 
tklea  icpriotod  fton  the  Q>»mierfy  RtHiWt  Load.  1819^ 
1870).   In  many  travels,  especially  those  in  .Vrabia,  the 
condition  and  bifitory  of  Mohammedanism  are  dwelt 

I  upon,  as  in  Kurckhardt :  and  Warburton  gives  a  chapter 
to  it  in  his  Crttctnl  and  the  Cnm.  See  also  WeUate^ 
TnmU  to  the  dtg  i^ftht  Calipli$  (Lond.  IMO,  S  Tola. 

1 8vo) ;  I  Jine,  The  Modem  Egyptiam  (5th  edition,  Load. 

I  1871);  Zinrke,  /■^pifpt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Khfdic* ; 
General  Dauma*,  l.n  rie  Arnlx  >t  la  Suri,!,  M nrxiLmiw . 

I  See  also  Harper's  Monthly,  xiv,  1  «q.;  Christian  Axdin- 
mer,  1830,  iv,  360  sq.;  North  Amer.  Sev.  1881,  p.  257; 
jVbrtft  BrU,  Reif.  1850,  p.  101  aq.;  Jan.  and  Aug.  1856; 
Christian  RemenAroM^r,  Jan.  1855,  art.  iii;  FreetriU 
Baplift  Qu.  dan.  185o,  art.  i :  Kdinbtin/h  Rrr.  Oct.  1867 ; 
July,  18»i6;  Sat.  ('ii.  /(•cr.  March,  184il.  art.  vi;  Sept. 
art.T;  Jtthrb.  diutschtr  Theologies  x,  1(>G;  184i2,  \x.  385; 
/brae  disa  deux  Moiide$t  StfL  1885;  PnipeeL  Ret.  ii, 
159 ;  Journal  cfSturtd  UL  Tola,  xxl  and  xxiv ;  (Lond.) 
Quarterly  R,  r.  cxxvii,  233  sq. ;  Oct.  p.  ItVt ; 
othecti  San  a,  April,  1870;  Meth.  Qu^  H^-r.  1864,  p.  141; 
18fi5,  p.  283;  1866,  p.  602:  1871,  p.  62:  Wettm.  Rer. 
1868,  p.  246;  Jan.  1878,  |k  124;  July,  ^  116  ai|,;  Brit. 
Qk.  Jbv.  Jan.  1871^    100  aq.  On  MoiuHMMitoi  kir 

nrv  wc» 

naw,  and  Perron. 

Mohammedan  8«ots.  "My  community,**  the 
Piopbet  of  lalaoi  ia  icported  to  hare  aaid,  **  wiU  aqarata 
Itaelf  Into  aerenOr'tbTCe  aeeta;  one  only  wiO  be  aaved 

—all  the  others  shall  perish."  Tliis  prophecj-,  if  it  were 
e\-er  made,  has  in  a  large  measure  been  fultUled.  The 
Mohammeilans  are  divided  into  fiAy-five  orthodox  aad 
eighteen  liberal  aect&  PrabaUy  the  ptopbeey  waa 
made  altar  the  divMon  bad  taken  plaee.  (A  rtry  im> 
port.int  and  in«tnictive  treatise  on  this  subject  was  pre- 
sented by  Silvoire  do  Sucy  to  the  Institute  of  France. 
It  is  bas«l  on  the  writinpp*  of  the  Mohammetlan  uTiter 
Sberistani,  and  also  on  MacriaL)  But,  be  thia  as  it 
may,  diAffaeaa  of  o|^ion  araae  amoog  ^  ftophat^ 
fidlowers  even  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  multiplied 
rapidly  after  his  death.  A  ]M>ru8a)  of  the  articles  Ko- 
i;  AS  and  Moii.\MMF.r>ANisM  will  reveal  eleariy  that  the 
fuiuUmentals  of  l!>lam  were  by  no  means  unequivocal, 
and  hence  a  great  variety  of  interpretation  of  the  KA« 
ran  haa  reaulted.  To  add  to  the  poetical  uooartaini^ 
of  the  Koranic  principle^  a  rail  nnaifaer  of  end  tnMK- 
tions  ai"<-uniii!.ii«  •!  in  I>lam,  and  were  circulated  .is  ao 
expansive  corollary  of  the  Koran.  Political  causes  sooa 
came  to  assist  the  confusion  and  contest,  ainl  religioo 
waa  made  the  pretext  for  factiioo-^bt^  which  ia  laaUsf 
had  their  origin  in  the  ambition  of  eertain  men  of  iaflo* 
ence.  Thus  "  sects"  iiicrea-sed  in  far  larger  numliers  even 
than  the  Prophet  is  said  t«>  have  faret«>lil,  and  ihuugli 
their  exiatenoe  waa  bat  ahort-liTed  in  ronet  iaatanoea, 
they  yet  daettia  attontioa,  wan  it  only  aa  aigna  and 
token  of  the  erer^Mh  Mb  of  the  honan  apirit,  whi^ 
though  fettered  a  thuusanil  times  liy  narrow  and  hanl 
formulas,  will  break  these  fetters  ai  olieu,  and  prove  its 
everlasting  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 
The  bewildering  maaa  of  tbeae  cwientt  of  oaattoreny 
baa  hy  tha  AnMc 
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If  notfWbat  arc  itii  limiu? 
Forther.  u  to  the  doctrine  of  Uod's  prcdestiiuttiun  and 
BMn'ii  liberty — a  questimi  of  no  small  purport,  and  one 
which  hoM  bffii  oniirnv  rru  ii  in  ncnrly  nil  rclii^ion*— 
How  far  is  (iod's  d«cr«e  intiutticed  hy  roaii'^  own  will? 
How  far  can  Ciod  coontenance  evil?  and  questions  of  a 
similar  kind  belonging  to  thia  province.  The  tbitd  ili 
p«rha|)«,  the  moat  compfehenaive  **  basis,"  and  the  one 
that  liean«  moat  directly  u\H)n  practical  (iiK'trines — viz.. 


cbiff  ht  ail>  or  fimdamoiital  bases.  The  first  of  thm- '  <lay  of  tU'nth,  the  Mohamnxiiaiis  wculd  have  w  be- 
Ti'lai4'.s  lo  the  (liviuc  attril'ute:*  and  unity.  Which  of  li<  vc,  no  li  thnu  •.'o,ii<io  uiihclivvcn*  (Jewfi,  ChriMiaus, 
Ummi  auribatw  ara  eateniial  or  eternal  V    la  the  om-  and  Alagiaus)  embrace<l  tb«  Moliammedaa  laitb.  Oiioe 

vciy  numcfoua,  the  HanbaMtca  are  now  bat  Tcry  nndj 
met  with  outside  of  Arabia. 

6.  In  recent  times  a  new  ortho<iox  Mohaninmlan 
sect  has  sprung  up,  called  Walinhis  or  \\',ihuliitea, 
after  their  founder,  Mobammod  Abd-cUWabab  ^q.  v.). 
They  are  intent  upon  reatoriog  the  primidvt  and  «^ 
ofoua  Hohammedaniam  which  they  claim  doca  not  ornr 
exist  under  the  Turks  and  Persians,  whom  they  call 
idolatniUfi.  'I"h«  \VnlKil>i^  an'  u  M^rt  i>r  I'uritanic  Icont^ 
the  promiaea  and  threats,  and  the  names  of  GihI,  to-  I  clasts,  and  their  {K>w«.>r  is  fa^t  Fiprcading.  But  their  n> 
gelher  with  Taiioos  other  questions  cbietiy  relating  to  |  cent  history  is  r*>  mystitied  thai  we  defer  U>«m  for  i 
ioAdctt^t  Mid  «Ror.  The  fhtnrtli  ia  j  wdmtwn  undor  Uw  heading  WAUABrnta. 

'   n.  Much  I 

art-  ttir 

death,  and  during  the  early  ooiKiuesls,  the  contest  waa 
chiefly  oauflncd  to  the  queation  of  the  Imamat.  But  no 
aoonar  were  the  diat  dagra  af  warfare  over  than  thinking 
mtnda  began  to  direct  tbenadrea  to  a  eloaer  examini^ 

tii)ii  of  tlu'  fnitti  itsolf.  fnf  wliich  and  thr<>tii,'li  wtiii  !i  the 
wiirltl  waa  to  U;  cuiii|ucred,  and  to  the  Uxtk  which 
lin  aclicd  it,  the  Koran.   The  earliest  gema  of  a  relif- 


the  one  that  aoneema  itidf  wiOi  the  iofloenee  of  reaHNi 
and  htalaijrapon  tlie  transcendental  realm  of  faith.  T<> 
this  chapter  belong  the  mission  of  proplicta,  the  office 
of  Imam,  or  bead  of  the  Church,  and  such  intricate 
anbtletiea  aa  to  what  oooatiuitca  giXKfaMM  and  hadoMaj 
hew  ftr  aedoM  are  to  be  eondemned  oo  the  graond  of 
iea!»on  or  the  "  law,"  etc 

I.  One  broad  line,  however,  came  to  be  drawn,  in  the 
I  of  time^  among  these  innumerable  religious  divi- 


Mneh  raor^  nomenMn  than  the  orthodox  diviuooa 

V  lictiTiHlox  ones.  Immediatelv  afti  r  ^Icihammed'a 


I  aU  into  orthodox  aecu  i  ious  diasenaiaQ  «r«  iband  in  the  nv^lt  of  the  Kbar»> 
and  heterodox  aeeta;  otthedox  b^^  thme  onlr  who  gitee  agahnt  Ali,  in  the  thiitj^eerenth  year  of  thr 


adoptcti  the  oral  traHitionf,  or  Simna  (q.  w).  Of  these 
Siitiiuii^'S,  i.  e.  tr.itlitioiuRts  or  iM-licvtTt  in  the  .Sutiiia, 
there  are  four  liivi.'^iMn.s,  which,  though  at  issue  on  most 
points,  are  yet  acknowledged  bjr  each  other  nfaid\ful^ 
waAeapabko/tabmliam.  Thef  ate  aeTerany  designated 
by  tho  name  of  the  MD  vho  in  leadership  atlaitu-d  t«< 
g^at<9t  authority.  Each  of  these  guides  al.-iii  to  tlii^ 
day  continues  the  expouiuler  of  the  sect  hy  a  manual 
which  each  left  to  his  adheienta  as  a  compeiMl  of  tbeul- 


lle^im  (Hi-e  Ocklcv,  tli^-t.  nf  Ihr  S<ir<ir,v<,\\,  ^)  •  and 
M-vtrul  (iiK  tors  shortly  alterwanls  broachiil  heterodox 
opinions  .')lH>ut  predestination  and  the  gooti  and  evil  to 
bis  ascribed  to  God.  These  new  doctrines  were  boldly, 
and  in  •  very  advanced  ftimi,  openly  preeehed  by  Wiiil 
Ibn  AtA,  who,  for  uttering  a  moderate  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  the  "sinner."  had  been  exi>elled  from  the  rig^ 
orou.H  .-(cIkwI  of  IWi'-rab.  He  then  formed  a  school  of  his 
own— that  of  the  bcparatists  or  JJofazUita,  who,  to- 
gether with  a  nnaber  of  other  "hereliear  groups  am 


1.  The  first  of  these  sects  are  the  ITanffiei,  founded  variously  counted  as  oite,  four,  or  seven  sects. 


by  Abu  Hanefa,  who  died  years  after  the  Ilepira, 
Tlicv  are  ini|ihruii  rilK'  cillfil  "tlir  |ii11.iv»(Ti  of  n-ax'n." 
while  the  other  three  are  guided  exduMively  by  tradi- 
tion. They  allow  reason  to  have  a  principal  share  on 
decisions  in  their  legal  and  other  poinlai  To  tUa  aaet 
belong  chiefly  the  Tturka  and  Tartars. 

2.  The  (nximd  noct  are  tlie  Mali  kill  f.  founded  hj 
Malek  Ibn  Ans,  who  died  a)>out  \m  of  the  Hegiia  at 
Medina.  As  one  of  the  chief  prooCa  of  his  piety  and 
hnaaility,  it  is  recorded  that  whan  aiked  £»  hie  dectaion 
on  fiirty-eight  questions,  he  would  only  dedde  on  six- 
teen, freely  confeHsing  his  ignorance  on  the  OlhenL  In 
Bartiary  and  other  portions  of  Africa  the  greatest  part 
of  Ili*  adhcn-nt*  am  found. 

a.  )l«>hamnied  al-Shi/d,  ban  in  Falailina  in  160  of 
the  Hegira,  bat  edueatcd  in  Heeea,  ia  the  fbonder  of 
the  third  sect,  Shitjiil's.  He  was  a  pr^at  enemy  to 
the  scholastic  divines,  and  seems  alt4>gcthcr  to  have 
been  of  an  ori^nal  cant  of  mind.  He  never  swore  by 
God,  and  aiwi^  took  time  to  oomider  wlietber  he  should 
nt  ail  answer  any  given  qneathna  or  hold  hia  peace.  The 
Baal  charactfristic  saying  recorded  of  him  is, "  Whoso- 
ever prelentis  to  love  both  the  work  and  the  Creator  at 
the  same  time  is  a  liar."    He  is  accounted  of  such  im- 


1.  'n»e  first  of  these  heretical  groups,  the  Afuhniliffs 
— al!<o  called  MoattaHlfs.  i.  c.  those  who  divot  tiod  of 
his  attributes ;  and  fitidttrija,  i.  e. "  those  who  bold  that 
man  has  a  free  will,  and  deny  the  strict  doctrine  of  pra> 
daatination"— is  traced  back  even  to  Mabail,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Mohammed  himself,  already  l>egai)  to  i|uestton 
predoiinntion,  by  imintini;  out  Imw  kiii^^s  carry  on  un- 
just war><,  kill  nicM,  and  steal  their  gootU,  and  all  the 
while  pretend  to  be  BMrely  executing  God's  decrNa. 
The  leal  founder  of  the  aaett  m  ancb,  however,  i%  a*  w« 
have  already  mdicated,  Wlliil  Ibn  AUL  He  denied 

(  Jod's  "(pialitics" — such  ns  knowledge,  jKiwer,  will,  life 
— as  leading  to,  if  iH)t  directly  implying,  |)olytheii«ra. 
As  to  predestination  itself,  this  he  only  allowed  to  exist 
with  regard  to  the  outward  good  or  evil  that  belaUa 
man,  such  as  iUnna  or  recovery,  death  or  life,  but  mania 

action-  1m-  laid  to  l>e  ci.tirely  in  his  own  hrindr'.  CJod, 
he  said,  liad  given  cummandmcnts  to  mankind,  and  it 
waa  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had,  at  the  name  lime, 
pieoidainad  tliat  aoma  abould  disobey  these  cumnuuMl- 
menli^  and  that,  fhtdier,  they  ahoukl  be  punished  fbr  it; 
Man  alone  w  n*  the  at;(  nt  in  his  gotid  or  evil  actions,  in 
his  belief  or  unlielief,  obe<licnce  or  distolH-dieuc*-.  and  he 
is  rewanliHl  aonrding  to  his  dcetls.  («)  Thcf*  dm-triuea 


poftanoe  thitt,  according  to  hie  oootcmporariee^ "  he  was  were  further  developed  by  his  disciple,  Abul-Hudail, 

na  the  ann  lo  the  wnrid,  and  aa  health  tn  the  body;"  who  dU  not  deny  so  abaolotdy  CkMlls  '•qulitiea,''  bnk 

and  all  the  relations  of  the  trnditiotis  cf  ^IiOimimcd  modified  their  meaning  in  the  manner  of  the  <»rcek 

were  said  to  have  been  ai-lcep  uiuil  he  cjiiiie  ami  awoke  philo>iophers  vi*.  that  every  (piality  was  also  (iod'n  e»- 

thcro.    He  appears  to  have  liecn  the  first  who  n  diiced  wnce.    The  attributes  are  thus  not  without,  but  witliin 


Moslem  jurisprudoice  to  a  method,  and  thus  made  it, 
flisaananiberofvagaeaajinf(B,aselenee.  Hiafiallow^ 

crs  are  now  chiefly  found  in  Arabia  and  Persia. 

4.  .\hmcd  Ibn  Ilanbal  founded  the  fourth  sect,  the 
Uanb(ili(ts.  He  was  lK>rn  in  UU  of  the  Hegira.  and 
waa  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Sbafei.  His  knowledge 
of  the  tradilianB  <af  which  he  could  repeat  no  less  than 
n  aiillion)  waa  no  leas  famed  than  was  his  piety.  He 
taught  that  the  Kofan  was  not  created,  but  eVerlutingly 
sutjsiste<l  in  the  essence  of  (!o<l — a  doctrine  for  which  be 


him,  and,  so  Cur  from  being  a  multiplicity,  they  merely 
dcaignalc  the  variooa  wajra  of  the  manifestations  of  the 

Godhead.  God's  will  he  declared  to  be  a  peculiar  kind 
of  knowlwlge,  through  which  (ro<l  did  what  he  foresaw 
to  Ih'  .vdiiljity  in  tbc  end.  Man's  freedom  "f  action  ia 
only  possible  in  tin-  world.  In  the  next  all  will  be  ac- 
cording to  necessary  l:iw$  immutably  prefnduned.  Hw 
righteous  wiU  enjoy  everlasting  bliss ;  and  for  the  wicfc> 
cd  everlasting  punishment  will  bo  decreed.  Another 
very  dan ijerous  doctrine  of  his  system  w  ris  I  be  a-snni[>- 


was  severely  punished  by  caliph  AI-Motaaena.  Un  tlie  i  lion  that  before  the  ikoran  had  beui  revealed  man  had 
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already  come  to  the  condurion  of  rif^lit  and  wrong.  By 
hU  iuiier  int.  r.i  i.  hr  IhM.  t  vcrvlwHiy  mii>l  aii<l  dots 
know — even  without  the  aiil  uf  the  divinely  pven  coni- 
BMUidiiiaili— whether  tiM  thing  he  b  duing  be  right  or 
wroDK,  JflM  or  lu^uat,  tnie  er  Um^  Ue  i*  further  mp> 
potwd  to  have  held  thai,  vnleaa  a  man  he  killed  by  Tio> 

lent  mean:*,  his  lift-  would  neither  Iw  proldiijicd  nor 
shorteiieil  by  " aupcmatural"  agencies.  belief  in 

tlie  tnuUtiona  waa  also  by  no  means  an  abaolutc  one. 
There  waa  no  qiecial  aeeority,  be  aaul,  in  a  kmg,  un- 
bioken  chain  of  witneMee,  eoniiderinfr  that  one  fiiUible 
man  amimjj  then  Oeald  comipt  the  ^^)^(>^  truth,  (il 
Many  were  tJi«  branehei^  of  thoflo  lliitay.ilit»!».  There 
were,  apart  from  the  <lim-i|>le«  of  Ahul-Hudail,  the  Jub- 
bttiitM,  who  adoptttl  Aba  Ali  al-Wahhab'a  (Al<JobbAi'«) 
opinion,  to  the  efTfct  that  the  knowMi^  aaeribed  to 
God  viiVi  not  an  "  nttritiute;"  nor  W.I'*  his  knowledge 
nece-ssary ;"  nor  did  sin  prove  anything  a.-*  to  the  be- 
lief or  unt>olief  of  him  who  committed  it,  who  would 
anyhow  be  eulyccled  to  eternal  puniahnient  if  he  died 
ialt,«t&  («)  BeHdaathew, there  were  the  diad|ilea  of 
Abu  Hoshem— the  /iathmilei  who  held  that  an  infidel 
wast  not  the  creation  of  Ood,  who  could  not  pnxluce  evil, 
(f/)  .\notlier  branch  were  the  dii«i-i[ileM  of  Alimed  Ibn 
Hayet,  who  held  that  Christ  was  the  eternal  Word  m- 
oitnMtr,  and  atMuned  a  real  body ;  that  there  were  two 
goda,  or  creators,  one  eternal,  viz,  the  Most  High  God, 
and  the  other  not  eternal,  viz,  Christ — not  unlike  the 
Socinian  and  .\riaii  ilii'iriis  on  this  subject;  that  there 
ia  a  aucoessi  vc  trannniigratiun  of  the  aoul  from  one  body 
into  another,  and  that  tha  laat  bodj  wlU  enjoy  the  re- 
ward or  suffer  the  punishmenta  due  to  each  soul;  and 
that  God  will  t>e  seen  at  the  resurrection  with  the  eyes 
of  the  mi'len^tandin;,'.  not  of  the  boiiy.  it)  Four  tnore 
divirions  of  tbi^  i«n  t  are  mentioned,  viz.  the ./dAc(fAK(A», 
whose  ma>ter':«  notion  about  (ho  Konui  waa  thai  it  was 
**A  body  that  might  grow  into  a  roan,  and  aooMCliDea 
Into  a  Maat,  or  to  have,  as  others  put  it,  two  flieet  one 
human,  the  other  that  of  an  anininl,  according  to  tlie 
different  interpretations."  He  fnrllur  tanght  them 
that  the  damned  would  become  lire,  and  thus  be  at- 
tracted hell;  also,  that  the  mere  belief  in  Ood  and 
the  Prophet  eonatitoted  a  <*fluthfhl."   (/)  Of  rather 

dUfcrent  tendencies  was  Al-5Ioidnr.  the  rounder  of  the 
hnnch  of  the  Mozdariiim.  He  nut  only  hel  1  the  Ko- 
na  to  be  uncreated  and  eternal,  but,  ao  far  fnim  deny- 
iqg  God  the  power  of  doing  evil,  he  declared  it  to  Im 
poariUe  fbr  God  to  be  a  liar  and  VDjuat.  (g)  Another 
brnnr  h  was  formed  by  the  Pttiharvinn,  who,  while  tin  v 
carried  man's  free  agency  rather  to  exccM,  yet  held  that 
God  mi:,'lit  diM.ni  even  an  infnnt  to  eierunl  punishment 
—all  the  while  granting  that  lie  \rould  be  anjnai  io  ao 
doing.  (A)  The  laat  of  these  Motaaillte  aectaiima  we 
shall  mention  are  the  Thaniamians,yi\\n  held,  after  their 
master,  Tliamrima,  that  sinners  would  undergo  eternal 
damnation  and  puniHlinii  ni  ;  ili.it  frw  action-ii  have  no 
producing  author;  and  that,  at  the  resurrection, all  infi- 
dela,  atheists,  Jewa,  Chrlatiaiu^  Magianai  and  heretiea 
•boald  be  vetmncd  to  dwt. 

We  cannot  in  this  place  enlarge  Upon  the  different 
schools  founded  liy  the  Motazilites,  nor  upon  their  sub- 
sequent file  (!*»  e  for  details,  Steiner,  .1/«^iji7iV(ii ;  Weil, 
Oneh,  ft.  I*tnm.  Volktr,  and  his  Gach,  d.  Khnliffn).  The 
Taat  cyclopedic  development,  however,  which  their  doc- 
trines bcQot,  and  which  resulted  in  the  encyclopaedic 
la^hirs  called  "The  Treatises  of  the  Sincere  nrethnii 
and  True  Frienik,"  will  be  con.nidered  in  the  article  8in- 
CBRK  BrRTHBBSI  (q.  T.). 

2.  We  now  oome  to  the  second  great  heretical  gT'^up. 
the  8ffntinn»,  or  attrilMtionists,  who  held  a  preei-u  ly 
contrary  view  to  that  of  the  Motnzilites.  Willi  them 
<»oir»  attribute-!*,  whether  etsential  or  ojK'ralive,  or  what 
they  in  more  recent  lime.-»  have  calletl  declarative  or 
historical,  i.  e.  used  in  hutorical  oarratioa  (eyes,  lace, 
hand),  anthrttpomorphisms,  in  fact,  were  oonridered 
etiTnril.  H'.it  !o  re.  a:;ain,  lay  the  germ?*  for  more  dis- 
aeuiiiuiis  and  more  sects  in  their  own  mitbu  Suine,  tak- 


ing this  notion  of  God's  attribotea  in  a  strictly  liteiil 

sense,  assumed  a  likeness  between  (Jinl  and  created 
thing!^;  others  gave  it  a  more  allegorical  interprclA- 
tion,  withoat,  however,  entering  into  any  partioalnn 
bqrand  the  veitecaiied  doctrine  that  God  had  ao  ean»> 
paidon  or  sinilitade.  («t)  The  diArenteecta  into  whieb 

they  split  were,  first,  the  Afhariniu.  so  cAllid  fn>ra 
Abul  Hasan  al-Ashari,  who,  at  lir»l  a  Motazilit*-,  di^ia- 
greed  with  his  ma-iters  on  tlie  |>oini  of  (iod's  bs-uig 
bound  to  do  always  that  which  is  besu  tie  became  lb« 
founder  of  a  new  school,  iriiidi  hsld  (1)  that  God'a  at« 
tributes  are  to  lie  held  dilthllli  from  hia  e<^  n<i .  and 
that  any  literal  under.->taJiding  of  the  words  itiat  stand 
for  (iixl's  limbs  in  the  Koran  Is  npr\dien«ible.  VI) 
That  pvedeeUaatioo  must  be  taken  iu  iu  moet  literal 
meaning,  L  e^  that  God  preordains  everything;  Tkt 
opinions  on  this  point  of  man's  free  will  are,  however, 
much  divided,  as  indeetl  to  combine  a  jiredesti nation 
which  ordains  everj*  act  with  man'.s  In-e  choice  is  not 
easy;  and  the  old  authora  hold  that  it  is  well  not  to 
iaqntae  too  mintttdy  into  theae  things^  lest  all  praeept^ 
both  positive  and  negative,  be  argued  away.  The  mid- 
dle path,  adopted  by  the  greater  numlM?r  of  tlic  doctors, 
is  ex|>rt'SS«Hl  in  this  fortnul.i ;  Tin n'  is  u' iiber  c\itnpul- 
sion  nor  fi%c  liberty,  but  the  way  lies  between  th«  iwo; 
the  power  and  will  being  both  ersaiad  by  (iod,  i 
the  merit  or  guilt  be  imputed  to  man.  Uegarding  i 
tal  sin,  it  was  held  by  this  sect  that  if  a  believer  die 
guilty  of  it  without  repentance,  he  will  not.  for  that, 
always  remain  a  denizen  of  hell,  (tixl  will  either  fiar- 
don  him,  or  the  Prophet  will  intercede  on  bis  behalf,  as 
he  says  in  the  Koran :  "  My  intercession  shall  be  ca»> 
ployed  for  those  among  my  peofde  who  shafl  havn  hMB 
1,'uilty  of  grievous  crimes;"'  and  furtlier.  that  |m  {■ 
whose  heart  there  is  taiih  but  of  the  weight  of  ai 
shall  be  dcliveretl  from  hcll-t^rc.  (6)  From  this 
philosophical  opinion,  however,  departed  n  nnmher  of 
other  Sefktian  sects,  who,  taking  the  Koranic  woida 
more  literally,  trnnsfonnod  iimVn  attributes  into  gri»*-.ly 
corporeal  things,  like  the  Mouhabthitf*.  or  as,sinulaton, 
who  conceived  God  to  be  a  figure  con)|K>!<ed  of  limha 
like  those  of  created  beinga,  cttber  of  a  bodiiy  or  ( 
tud  nature,  capable  of  lood  notion,  aseent  or 
etc.  The  notions  of  some  actually  went  fo  far  to 
(leclare  <!o<l  to  be  "  hollow  from  the  crowti  of  the  head 
to  the  breast,  and  solid  from  the  bre*.st  downward:  he 
also  had  block  cnrled  hair."  (e)  Another  aubdiviaiaQ 
of  thb  aeet  were  the  JtAar^auy  who  deny  to  man  all 
free  agency,  and  make  all  his  tleids  dei^uKlcnt  on  (T<»d. 
riieir  name  indicates  their  religious  tendency  suffi- 
ciently, meaning  "  Necessitarians." 

IlL  The  third  principal  division  of  "heretical  aactiT 
ia  fcerned  by  the  Khangiln,  or  '*rebeV  from  the  fanr^ 
fid  prince— i.  e.  .Mi—the  first  of  whom  were  the  r2,00D 
men  who  fell  away  from  him  after  having  fought  under 
him  at  the  battle  of  .*%effein.  taking  ofTeiici'  at  his  ..ul*- 
mittiug  the  decision  of  hia  right  to  the  caliphate  (against 
Moawiyyah)  to  arbitration.  Tlidr  "heresy*  conristadi 
first,  in  their  holding  that  any  man  might  be  called  to 
the  Imamat  thonsh  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Koreiah, 
nor  was  even  a  IriH'man.  pro\  ided  he  was  a  just  and 
pious  man,  and  tit  in  every  other  respect.  It  also  fut> 
lowed  that  an  unrighteous  imam  might  be 
even  put  to  death ;  and  further,  that  then  < 
solute  necessity  for  any  imam  in  the  world. 

IV.  The  fourth  principal  sect  are  tin-  SKlitf.'.  <^t  sec- 
taries, so  called  by  the  SunnitcN  or  orlhtKlux  Moslems, 
because  of  theb  heretical  tendenciesL  The  .Shiites,  aa 
they  an  now  generally  called,  wen  originated  by  Ali 
Ibn  AM  Taleb.  and  preilw  to  call  themsdvsa  Al-Addial, 
.S<«  t  of  the  ,bi-t  <  )ues.  or  familiarly,  "Followers  of  .Vli," 
because  they  U  lieve  that  the  Imamat,  orauprcme  rule, 
tK>th  spiritual  and  temporal,  over  all  Mohammedans  waa 
originally^  vested  in  him  whom  th^  acknowleiige  an 
thrir  ftmnder,  and  that  the  lommat  now  of  right  be- 
loncs  to  tiin  descendants.  latbeopininn  of  tin-  Shiir.  '., 
the  vicorship  uf  the  I'ropbtt  was  not  to  be,  like  au 
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Mithly  kingdutn,  the  mere  prize  of  crafl  nr  of  vilor.  It 
WM  the  inalieiuble  heritage  of  the  nacreil  dciicrndanta 
of  the  Prophet  bimwlf.  They  therefore  comider  Um 
caliphs  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  the  flm  three 
incumbents  of  thi-  caliphate  nfler  MuhamiDi'.l,  imri;;lit- 
eou-*  prfti-mli  pi  ami  tutuqpers  of  the  sovercij^n  jHnvcr, 
which  propi  rlv  oii>;ht  to  htTtt  gone  to  All  direct  from 
Um  Prophet,  for  die  auM  nawn  the  Shikci  abooi- 
iiMte  the  menoTf  ofthe  Ommarad  caliph  who  execated 

llo--,  ill,  ;i  .4<,ti  of  All.  nn.l  r^till  niuiirn  ]\\h  ihalh  at  its 
anni vtTNiry.  (  I  hi!*  iiuwt  patlittic  ninry  jxrhniM*  fjfn- 
crally  rememberwl  from-thc  pagca  of  (iiljhon:  it  whould 
be  read  in  ita  full  detail  io  tboae  of  Ockley  and  Price.) 
The  Sbiitee  Hkcwiae  reject  thf  Abbmide  eelipha^  no»- 
withHtamlini;  their  (h-si-cnt  from  Mohammed,  because 
they  did  not  beloii^j  to  AliV  line,    S»  e  K.VLirii. 

'i'hc  Shiites  have  special  olirier\jinie«,  ceremonie*, 
and  ritea,  aa  well  ae  particular  dogmaa  of  their  owa 
Thejr  b^eve  in  meCenpaTebodM  and  the  deaeeat  of 
(j<m1  ufi^ni  his  on'aturp^,  inasniiich  a^^  he,  omnipn-sent, 
Hinietimes  ap|H'ars  in  .-Kinic  iiuliviilii.-il  jierMjn,  such  as 
their  iniamn.  They  ar^'  sul.divided  into  live  secu.  to 
one  of  which,  that  of  ilaidar,  the  I'cniatia  belong— the 
pnaent  dyiMty  of  Pewia  detiviag  ita  deecent  ftom  Hai- 
dar.  Tiaeir  Ave  mibdivisions  they  compare  to  five  trees, 
with  iterenty  branches:  for  their  minor  divLsions  of 
opinion-*. on  inatter.iof comparatively  iniini|H>riaiii  [mitiis 
of  dogma,  are  cndleim.  The  Shiites  and  Suunites  arc, 
then,  repnaacBted  reapeetiTely  by  the  two  great  Moham- 
medan powera,  the  former  being  opbeld  by  the  Peiaian 
d>-Tia»tv,  the  latter  bv  the  Ottomans.  This  division  be- 
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the  caliphate  of  Mochi  Lilla,  the  Abbasitide,  in  Mui  ofthe 
H^glra,  when  political  dissensions,  which  eiulcd  in  the 
Ikul  ruction  of  Bagdad  and  the  loaa  of  the  caliphate  of 
the  Moslems,  assumed  the  character  of  a  rellf^oos  war. 
But  it  may  l»e  stated  her»>  nl^i  that  the  Shiini  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  Persia.  They  have  imleed,  in 
in^ter  or  leaser  numbers,  been  dLnjierHc*!  throughout 
all  the  OMiDtriei  of  the  empire  of  the  MaHulmana. 
Tber  hav«  peeeeaaed  aevenl  kingdoma  both  in  Aiia  and 
Afri-  a.  They  are  now  domiunnt,  outside  of  Persia, 
in  half  the  leiritoiy  ruled  over  by  the  princes  of  the 
Uafaeek%  and  atlUtted  beyond  the  river  (iihon;  and 
there  are  aont  Moluunmedan  kiogs  of  the  lodica  who 
make  prnfearion  ofthe  Shiite  fattb.  llohammcd*8  life, 
a*  repn  M  illed  by  Sliiiu-  trndition,  lias  Ix  en  furnished 
in  an  Knglidh  drcea  bv  the  iCcv.  Jauitii  L.  Merrick  ( llost. 
1850). 

T.  U  fenatoa  sow  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
pnmlneRt  ofthe  many  paeodo-pmpheu  who  IwTe  aiiaen 

in  the  liosom  of  I-l.im.  ilrnNvin^'  a  r  i  riaiii  numl>er  ttf  ad- 
herents around  them.jinil,  as  it  ivoul<l  a|i|iear  to  u«"imt- 
aidrr-,"  tlireatening  by  this  derentralizntion  the  ver\- 
life  of  Mohammedanism,  but  by  the  Moalema  tliem- 
aelrea  alleged  as  a  sign  of  the  purity  of  thdr  creed. 
Christianity,  they  say,  nn  impnvement  on  .IndaiMn, 
can  IxMDt  of  more  sects  than  Judaism;  Islam,  an  im- 
provement on  Cbriattaalty,  can  heart  of  mote  aecta  than 
Christianity. 

The  pMudOifiiiplicIa  who  hare  ariacn  iMtre  inraria- 

bly  either  declared  themselves  the  great  Prophet's  legal 
succen-iors,  or.  utterly  renouncing  his  doctrines,  have 
sought  to  biiili)  up  on  the  ruins  «{  I«lani.  11. !•  lir.-t  ami 
moat  prominent  among  ihew  wan  Mii*<iijliitiii  li.  e.  little 
Xealein).  who  was  a  rival  of  the  Pn>phet  in  his  life- 
tioie.  Mosaylima  belonged  to  the  clan  DiU,  a  division 
of  the  trilte  of  the  Boni  Hanifab.of  TamAma  in  Nejed. 
The  irailitions  alM>iit  his  life  anil  ajre  ajijiear  to  be  ex- 
tremely k'tji  ndary.  It  i-t,  however,  tolerably  clear  that  he 
bad  risen  to  n  certain  eminence  in  his  tril>e  aa  a  relig- 
ioaa  teacher  bcibre  Mohammad  assumed  hia  prophetical 
ofllee.  The  name  he  was  known  by  among  his  friende 

Wa*  Hahm'u),  the  lt(  iiiL:uai>t  or  Meri  ifi:!:  a  term  which 
Mohammed  adopted  as  a  desiirnHitoii  oi  (iod  himself. 
Thiaweni, which  is  Aramaic,  was  a  common  divine  epi- 
:  tiw  Jew%  fiom  whom  Mohammed  took  it^ 


tc^elher  with  a  vast  buli^  of  dopna^i  and  ceremonies 
and  legends.  If,  however,  as  is  supposed  by  !ioine,  >Io- 
aaylima  mnmrd  that  name  in  the  meaning  of  Messiah, 
Savioar,  it  would  prove  that  he  had  antici|»ated  "Sln- 
hainnieil  in  the  ajtostlcliip,  «  hii  h  is  conniKitiiv  ib  nii  il. 
It  was  in  the  ninth  year  ut  the  llegira  that,  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  sent  by  hia  tribe,  he  apf>eared  before  Mo- 
hammed, ill  ofdtf  to  Mttle  certain  pointa  of  diapnteu 
The  tradidona  are  very  contradictory  on  the  dreum* 
stance  whether  or  not  Mo^ayiima  was  then  already  the 
recognis«Hi  spiritual  leadir  of  bis  tribe.  W  hen  they 
wen-  intrcMluced  to  Mohammed  in  tlie  inosipie,  they 
greeted  him  with  the  orthodox  salutation  of  Muilcmi, 
MfiaUm  alayk"  (Peace  upon  thee>,  and,  after  a  brief 
parley,  recited  the  confc  ssion  of  faith.  Shortly  nl'ior 
this  event,  Mosaylima  ojH'nly  profe<>.ted  hiniM  li  lo  l)e  a 
prophet,  like  Slohammeil.  The  latter  w  in  n  meH«engcr 
to  him,  aa  aoon  aa  h«  heard  of  this,  to  request  him  to  ie> 
itentte  pnliKcly  hia  profearion  of  Iidara.  Maaaylima*k 
answer  was  n  request  that  Mohammed  should  nhare  his 
|K)wer  with  him.  "I  roni  Mosaylima,  the  apoMlc  of 
(i(id,"  he  wrote. actvirtline  to  Abulfeda,  "to  Midiammed, 
the  apostle  of  (iod.  Now  let  the  earth  be  half  mine, 
and  half  thine.*  Mohammed  speedily  replied:  "From 
Mohammed,  the  apostle  oftJod,  to  Mosaylima.  the  liar. 
The  enrth  is  God's* :  he  f:ive[h  the  p-anie  lor  inheritance 
iniio  hueli  of  lii>  sert-aiits  as  he  plea«es.  and  the  hafii>y 
issue  shall  attend  those  who  fear  hira."  Yet  notwith- 
atamSag  these  tcstimoniee,  of  probably  ble  datc%  it 
ieema,on  tlie  other  hand,  quite  certain  that  Mohammed 
made  rery  great  concessions  to  his  rival^concessiona 
that  point  to  lii-<  )i,i\  'u  L'  -ecn  tly  nominated  Mosaylima 
his  successor,  an<l  that  he  by  this  means  bought  Musay- 
lima's  open  allegiance  during  hia  lifetime.  It  was  not 
a  queatioo  of  dogmaa,  though  they  each  had  epecial 
rerelariona,  but  a  question  of  supremacy,  which  was 
thii-H  setlli  il  aniir.-iMs .  "  ,^^•ll.'lln^Je(l,"  Mor<a>  iitna  said, 
•'ii»  a|ipointe<l  by  tiod  to  Mrttle  the  principal  |>oints  of 
faith,  and  I  to  supplement  them."  lie  further  had  a 
revelation,  in  accordance  with  Mobammcd'a ;  **  We 
have  lent  to  every  nation  ita  own  proph^,**  to  the  e^ 
feet:  *Weh«ve  "jiven  unto  iliee  [IMosaylima]  a  num- 
ber of  people;  keep  tliem  to  ihvMlf,  and  advaiu  e.  Hut 
be  cautious,  and  doire  n-  t  tiut  much;  aiul  do  not  enter 
imo  rival  fighta,"  When  Mohammed  waa  at  the  point 
of  death,  he  dedred  to  write  hit  wtIL  Whatever  he 
may  have  wished  to  ordaiti  i*  nncertnin  ;  it  is  «ell 
known,  at  all  events,  that  liis  friemls  did  not  obey  his 
order,  and  refusid  to  furnish  him  wiih  writing  inate- 
riab^  very  probably  because  they  did  nut  like  to  be 
bonnd  by  hia  laat  injuncriona.  Sprenger  suppoaea  that 
he  wisheil  formally  to  apfmint  Mosaylima  hi.s  8ucco«sor, 
and  that  it  was  just  this  which  liis  surroiniding  rela- 
tions feared.  l^Iosayliroa  tlun  ojienly  declared  against 
Islam,  and  many  pantdics  ofthe  Koran  sprang  up  in  tlie 
Nejed,  aierihed  to  him.  In  the  devcnth  year  of  the 
Hegira  it  at  last  came  to  an  open  breach  between  the 
two  rival  powers.  Abn  Itekr,  the  caliph.  nenl  Khaliil, 
"the  .Swonl  of  the  l  ;:irli.'  wi-.b  a  luirnber  t'{  ch<iice 
triHtps,  to  c(*roiH-l  Mosaylima  to  submission.  Mosaylima 
awaite<t  the  enemy  at  Kowdah,  a  %-iIlage  in  the  Wadi 
Hanifah.  So  formidable  indeed  was  Mnsaylima'a  force 
that  Khalid  is  said  to  have  hesitated  for  a  whole  day 
and  ni^^bt  In  fore  In-  unili  rt.'  ik  an  u--riul!  ulirllli^lou^ly 
disapproved  of  by  his  l  ouiicil.  On  the  sicond  morning, 
however,  he  advanced,  and,  in  a  battle  winch  lo-^tetl  UD> 
til  the  evening,  oontrired,  with  fearful  keaes  of  hia  own, 
to  gain  the  victory.  Moeaylima  fell  by  the  hands  of  a 
negro  alave,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  by  the  conijui'nir, 
and  placed  nt  the  head  a  s|iear,  to  convinee  tx>th 
IKentls  and  foes  of  his  death.  Khalid  then  advanced 
to  the  alain  prophet'a  birthplace,  in  order  to  slay  all  its 
inhabltuita.  They,  howe%*er,  by  a  clever  stratagem, 
contrive<l  to  conclude  an  honoralile  peace,  ami  einbraccfl 
Islam.  The  Mosayliman  '•  Ik  roy"  was  thus  stamped 
out,  and  only  a  few  scattt  red  renmants  oi  the  new  faith 
contrived  to  eacape  to  Uaaa  and  Bawah,  where  thqr 
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may  lure  kid  tho  fouiKlation  or  the  later  Karmathian 
crectl.  Se*  Kaioiatiii.vns.  It  is  cxtreroely  difficult 
to  come  to  any  dear  nottoa  of  Moaaylima'a  raal  doc-  | 
trineH,  at  all  the  aeeoonts  that  haw  aurrltPBd  of  them 
Come  from  virtnrioii*  ailvcriarien — ailversarios  who  have  ' 
Dot  hr>5itat(>(l  to  iiivtiit  tlic  rau!>t  M'ainlalou.i  stories 
alHiut  liim.  riui»  a  lovo-advi'iitun*  Ijetwei-n  Mosayliroa  I 
atitl  the  propbeteM  Sa^&hf  the  wife  of  a  aoothaajrer  of 
Yam&ma,  whA  b  >iippaiad  to  h«v«  atqwd  thiw  daya  in 
his  tent,  \»  tnlil  with  f^^t  minutencm,  cvcti  to  tho  oh-  ' 
acoiir  conversation  that  in  mippoao*!  to  have  taken  place 
botwoen  tticm  diirint;  thai  liinc;  thi'  fact  U'lnt^  that 
thu  stor^,  which  ia  atill  U*ld  with  much  relish  by  the  I 
oatiTea,  is  wtthoot  the  aligbtest  foundation.  From  the 
aame  mjurce  we  leam  that  Moaaylima  tried  to  deceive 
his  followeri!  by  eonjorinic  trick*.  It  neems,  cm  the  con-  i 
trarv.  that  he  was  of  much  higher  moral  Ntandinj; 
than  Mobanomctl  himaelf.  For  it  is  said  that  Mociay- 
Kma  enjoined  the  bighcat  cbatttity  even  among  married 
people:  nnlew  then  were  hope  of  begetting  children, 
then  should  be  restriction  of  conjugal  duty.  Even  the 
iiickiiarnc  ''  !-ittlo  Mo'sltm"  niven  to  him  ace  ma  t«  in- 
dicate that  hi-,  l(H>,  preached  the  unity  oftind,  or  Islam, 
a-i  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  faith.  Mow  far  his  re- 
ligion hati  a  aocialistic  lendaacgrtWMi  ollcfed  Jess  show  of 
dif^i  i  ty  and  oatward  monHty  (o  its  fbllowera,  or  whether 
it  rcjccii  d  f.'il.ilii»m,  contained  an  idea  nf  incariintion.  niiil 
invented  ila  preacber*  and  teachers  with  a  semi-modia- 
torial  character,  as  the  httcst  explonr  «f  Ibe  Nqfed,  Mr. 
PMgniTe  idls  us»  we  haif«  no  loeeiis  ef  Jwlging:  But 
we  rnnst  Tecsive  these  oonchmans,  probably  dnwn  fWim 
the  information  of  the  nativo?*,  with  all  the  prcatf-r  rau- 
tior.,  as  that  story  of  the  pniphetciw  Sajah,  whom  he  re- 
port*, after  his  informants,  not  only  to  have  been  prop- 
erty married  to  Moaeylima,  but  to  have  beoooMi  after  his 
death,  a  devout  partisan  of  Mam,  and  to  hare  entered 
an  •'orthodox  alliance,"  doc*  not,  as  wo  have  naiil  lic- 
fbre,  accnrdini;  to  the  best  Ktin>pean  aiilhoriiiea  on  Mo- 
hammedan i'<iii,  a<—  rvc  the  slijjhtest  credence. 

Next  to  Moaaylima  figures  |iromineotly  Al-Afitad, 
eriginally  called  Aihala,  of  the  tribe  of  Ana,  of  whkh,  aa 
wall  aa  of  that  of  a  number  of  other  tribes,  he  was  gov- 
He  preteniled  to  receive  certain  revelations  from 
I  an^rcls,  .S»haik  and  ^Imraik.  (  crtain  featn  of  le^jer- 
in  anil  a  natural  eloquence  procured  him  a  number 
ef  followers,  by  whose  wl  be  made  himself  master  of 
Bsveral  prorincea.  A  coontar-ievolution,  however,  broke 
ent  the  night  before  Mohammed's  death,  and  Al-A»- 
wad's  head  was  cut  off;  v\hi  r(l>y  aii  i  iid  v,ns  put  to  a 
rebellion  of  exactly  four  months'  duration,  but  already 
assuming  lai||e  proportions. 

In  the  eaae  year  (11  ef  the  HcginOf  bat  after  Mo- 
hammed's death,  a  man  named  T^itMa  set  np  aa  a 
propli,  !,  t.iii  with  wry  little  sihcc.ns.  lie,  his  tribe, 
ami  fullower»  were  met  in  open  battle  by  Khaiid,  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  of  the  Faithftd,  aod,  bdag  hetten, 
had  all  tinally  to  snbmit  to  Islam. 

A  few  words  OQght  also  to  be  said  regarding  the 
"  il  rrnjiliet,"  .1 /-.'/"'•.rrrrra,  or  l?i>rk.ii,  whow  real 
name  was  liakcm  Ibn  llashcin,  at  the  liuit:  of  Al-Mohdi 
the  third  Abbasside  caliph.  lie  used  to  hide  the  deform- 
ity of  his  face  (he  had  also  but  one  eye)  by  a  gilded 
HMsk,  ■  eilcmnitanoe  which  his  fidlowem  esplaincd  by 
the  splendor  of  his  countenance  Ix-inR  too  brilliant  (  like 
that  of  Mones)  to  Iw  Inirne  by  ordinary  mortals.  Ik-ini; 
a  prolicient  in  jn;,'i,'li  ry  In-side*,  whidi  \','iit  Inr  i  ln- 
puwer  of  working  niiraclea,  be  soon  drew  many  disciples 
and  followers  around  him.  At  last  he  arrogated  the  of- 
fice of  the  Dvity  itself,  which,  by  continual  transmii^ra- 
tions  from  Adam  downwards,  had  at  Ia.^t  resided  in  thi> 
b«>dy  of  Abu  Moftlem,  the  pivemor  of  Klioravian,  whox- 
secretary  this  new  prophet  hsd  been.  TIte  caliph,  find- 
ing bim  grewing  more  and  more  formidable  eveiy  day, 
sent  a  ibree  against  him,  which  finally  drove  him  bock 
into  one  of  his  Btron>,;est  fortresses,  where  he  first  poi- 
Noni '1  riiul  ihi-ii  liiirned  all  his  family;  nfler  which  he 
tlirew  himseU'  into  the  tiamea,  which  oouauined  him 


completely,  except  his  hair,    lie  had  left  a  meiwage, 
however,  to  tite  elliBet  that  he  would  reappear  in 
shape  of  a  gray  mm  tiding  en  a  gray  beast,  and  nmmy 
of  his  fbHowvra  Ibr  many  yeam  after  e«peet«d  bia  i«> 

appearaiK-e.  Tbl^  WOie  as  a  distin-^ttshing  mark  noth- 
ing' but  w  hue  ^rments.  He  died  aljout  the  middle  of 
the  Jd  Centura  nt  the  Hegira.    See  Mokaxx.*. 

Of  the  KarmatUam  and  the  JtmatUam  we  hare 

ly  entmiemte  amoiif;  tfic  pmpheta  Abol  Teyeb  .\hroed 
ol-Motanebbi,  one  of  the  rno^t  c«-lebratc»l  Arabic  poets, 
who  mi«taok,  or  pretended  to  mistake,  liis  [Kietical  in- 
spiration for  the  divine  alHatuis  and  caused  oereral 
tribes  to  style  him  prophet,  as  his  siiwinme  indicaten, 
and  to  acknowledge  his  mission.  The  governor  of  his 
pro\-ince,  LfllO,  took  prompt  steps  to  stifle  any  such 
pretensions  in  the  Inid  by  imprisoning  him,  and  mak- 
ing him  formally  reiKHince  sll  abaurd  pretensioas  to  • 
prophetical  office.  The  poet  did  an  witb  all  apes  J.  Ha 
was  richly  rewarded  by  the  conrt  and  many  prinoea 
for  his  minstrelsy,  to  which  thenceforth  be  clung  exdu- 
siveiy;  hut  the  riches  he  thus  accumulaletl  Itecamc  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Kobbeiit  attacke<l  bim  while  he  was 
returning  to  his  home  in  Kufo,  there  to  live  upon  the 
tieaaara  bestowed  npoo  him  by  Adado'ddawla,aniun  ef 
IVnIa. 

The  last  of  the  new  prophets  to  t>e  mentionM  is  nnha, 
w  lio  ap]>cared  in  Amasia,  in  Natulia,  in  12*21  of  the  Ile- 
^ir.i.  and  who  had  immense  success,  chiefly  with  the 
TuTooman%  his  own  iiatioa,  so  that  at  last  he  Ibund  hiB»> 
self  at  the  head  ofneariv  a  million  men,  Iwne  and  AmM. 
Their  war-cr)-  was,  (hhI  is  (iod.  and  Ratia— not  M.-l  rim- 
med—is  his  prophet.  It  was  not  until  Ixjth  Chn^tiaiia 
and  Mohammedans  combined  for  the  |>urpose  of  self-de- 
lenoe  that  this  new  and  most  fonnidable  power  was  a»> 
nihilated,  its  anniea  being  ranted  and  pot  to  the  award, 
while  the  two  chiefs  were  dccspitated  by  the  execu- 
tioner. See  Baiuhts  See  Chambers,  ryr/op.x,  <V1<i  m}., 
by  which  we  have  lie<-n  largely  aidcti ;  Weil.  h.  <:rr 
Kkaltfm ;  and  his  Uetch,  det  MokawtmtdamumMa  ,•  Tay- 
lor, HiaL  of  Mohammtdmimnf  and  the  wwhe  ti/taiiid 
to  in  the  article  Mohammkdamsm. 

Mobarram,  any  thing  sacred  otforhiddm  by  the 
MoBsalman  law.   It  ia  likewise  the  name  of  the 

month  of  the  Arabic  year,  before  the  time  of  \ 
medanlsm,  and  was  so  called  because  the  ancient  Arrise 
were  forbidden  to  make  war  against  one  another  during 
this  month.  The  first  ten  days  of  the  month  Mobar- 
ram arc  called  by  the  Mobaroroedans  A  iatn  al-mSdulttt^ 
that  is,  /As  rtdamid  dkqfs^  becaoae  Ibey  believe  that 
durinft  these  ten  day*  tbie  Koran  was  sent  down  fmm 

heaven  to  be  i-oniiniii)i'  tit(  il  to  n)rn.  The  In-t  of  those 
ten  days  is  called  Askur. — Bronghton,  BibUotk,  liiitor, 
SMta,  it,  lldi. 

Mohdi  i.  r.  n;r<rfor)  IB  the  tifle  nmoni;  the 
Mohammedan!)  fur  that  de.«s  eiulant  of  Mohammed  w  hose 
coming  is  to  be  one  of  the  signs  of  the  general  resurrev— 
tion.  Concemii^  this  peiaoa,  Mohamned  pcopbeiied 
that  Che  world  riionld  not  have  an  end  tin  one  ef  bis  own 
family  should  jrovern  the  Arabians.  wIkim^  name  -lii  iil,! 
Ik-  like  his  own  name,  and  whost-  laiherV  nana-  shi>uld 
also  \h-  like  that  of  his  own  father.  The  Mohdi  is  to  fill 
the  earth  witb  Rigbteonsness.  the  Shiites  (q.  v.)  be- 
lieve the  IfeMH  to  be  new  dive,  and  concealed  in  some 
secret  jilace  till  the  proper  lime  of  his  manifestation ;  and 
ihey  supiKist-  him  to  be  none  other  than  the  la.-t  of  the 
twelve  imams,  named  Mohammed  Abulkast-m,  ami  the 
sou  of  Ilaasaa  al-Askcrif  the  eksventb  of  that  succession. 
— Bnmgfaton,/NUMjL2r«(or.<Sam^ii,116w  Sea  Ito- 

11A.VIMKI>AMSM. 

Mffhti*-'""""  V02I,  an  eminent  German  Oriental 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Stuttgard  in  IHOO.  After  bar- 
ing studied  at  the  gymnanum  in  that  city,  be  entend 
the  Prrttestant  seminary  in  the  lTni\-eraity  of  Ttlbingea 

in  IKIK,  received  di|.loii)a  .^^  diH  ior  of  pliiloAophy  in 
1820,  and  won  ibe  prize  iu  tlMMlogy  in  18£L   Uis  i 
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tot  Oriental  langtui^  which  he  had  pomied  ^pcently 

•miil  all  the  (iulii'.i  <•{  liU  college  life,  ihiluct-d  him  to 
icroovc  i<>  I'ahis  where  he  BluUit»l  uiidtr  Sylvestre  de 
8acy  KemusaC  In  1826  he  waa  appointed  piwlliMa 
or  of  OncBUl  litenrtoie  at  Tttbtogeii,  hot  be  never  0^ 
eirpied  that  chair,  prefemng  to  eontiniie  hie  etndiaa, 
wlii<-h  lie  piir?^iuMl  in  iHjtUT  and  ItC30-l  at  Lundoti  and 
Uxfurd.  Ill  I'^io  he  tM>came  aMi»Uuit  secretary  or 
the  Aaiatio  Skcii-tv  ;  in  IH44  succeeded  Bumouf.  sen^  as 


Ss/mboiiJc"  (in  Enplieh  CDtHled  SfmMim ;  or  tk«  £»oe> 

ttiifil  1 1'l  [Ji  1 1  iict  A  Utiron  ( awl  I'mti  ■•tnidt.  (U 
rtprt$cHtrd  their  J  'ultlic  <  unjtmitus  uj  h'ltilti,  traublat- 
ed  bf  J.  R.  UebeitKoi),  i  vuU  Luudon,  IKia ;  New  York, 
1844;  tad  iinee  icpubliahed).  D'Aubigiiu  pnmounccd 
it  "ene  of  the  naet  hnpanaat  writing  produced  by 
Rome  since  (he  time  of  liossuet"  {lli.*t<'i;i  >■/  tti<  lUf, 
iv,  32G).  It  was  lin>t  piibiiithed  in  IKii',  )ka.'v<«'<l  thnm^h 
Ave  large  eilitiuns  in  the  next  t<ix  yeans  wa»  iraiiNlnt- 


a  BMiDber  of  Ui«  Academy  of  Ineenptionsi  the  Bamej  ed  into  all  the  leading  European  languagen,  and  drew 
year  was  imtalled  prefcaew  of  the  Pnrian  language 

ami  literatuni  at  the  t'olh'ce  of  France;  and  in  1H52 
succeeded  Uumuuf,  juii.,  o-^  uisi>ect«»r  of  Oriental  typ»>g- 
raphy  at  the  imperial  printin(;-huuM.  He  died  in  1M74. 
Uubi  oonatantlj  amight  to  improve  the  ataodard  of 
Oriental  pbHoIosjr.  Hie  phneeopUe  viewa  oo  the  aub- 
ject,  together  with  hi^  wnrin  onthuKia^^m,  have  contrib- 
ute«l  not  a  little  to  fH<'ilitnie  and  extend  recent  iuvea- 
tigatiiiiiH  in  tliat  H'ieine.  Hi-i  |)riiici|>al  works  are: 
t'ragmattt  nlat\f*  a  in  rtligioa  de  Zoroaster  (Paris, 
18M,  8vo),  puUlabed  anonymoadj : — Coi^tKii  CH- 
Kiitpf  ex  lAtlifui  P.  Lachurme  inttrpret,  (Stultganl,  1830, 
8vo) : —  Y.-Kiag,  aiUiquitininmi  Siniirum  liber,  ejc  Latwa 
iit/erprtL  P.  Rfgu  ( ilji'l.  1  I  -  \  Hvo) : — l.irrr  det 
JSoitt  par  Abdoul  Katim  Finiuuti  (I'nri.s  lKU>-;Ki,  foL) : 
—FMmuit  ScAaimameA  (ib.  IK3K  >a;,  :>  \  Hm,)  ;  and 
ijr  contributions  of  great  value  to  different  Oriental 
In  France,  England,  and  (lermany,  of  which 
Iw  had  the  hmiiir  to  Ix-  a  tm-inlMT.  Src  Hoofer.  Xmir, 
Bioff,  Giniruk^  xuv,  a.  v. ;  Ikuckbaus,  CtmcerMUiuM- 
LexikoH,  a.  Tifcma, /Ma  4ia  CtMltaqNMVBNb  a.  t. 
(J.1I.W.) 

Mdhler,  JocrAinr  Aoamt,  one  of  Germany*!  most 

distint?ui.-.h(il  Ki'inau  ( 'atlinlic  tlienluijians -the  Schlei- 
erraacher.  a.-i  he  ha^s  aptly  Ix-fii  caLleil,  of  hi*  branch  of 
the  Christian  CJhurch — was  bom  of  humble  parentage, 
May  6, 1796,  at  IgeiBheim,  near  Mergcntheim,  in  Wtlr- 
temberir.  He  received  his  preparatory  training  at  the 
g>nui;i''iuni  in  Mergentheim,  and  in  hi«  w  venteenth 
yi-nr  reinoveil  to  KUwangcn  and  there  studied  at  the 
lyecura  until,  in  1815,  the  faculty  was  transferred  to 
Tubingen,  and  he  rcftaired  to  that  weUoknown  bigh- 
aehool  to  oontfaMM  hie  thoologioal  atadica.  He  emn- 
pkted  his  course  at  the  episcopal  seminary  in  I'ol ten- 
bur;/,  and  in  i>iVJ  wa-H  made  priest,  ami  l»iaiiie  vicar 
of  liietiliiigeu.  He  continued,  however,  but  a  nhort 
time  in  tb«  paatorate.  In  1820  be  returned  to  Tubin- 
gen Uidvanity,  and  there  Iceiaied  and  ttodied.  Prof- 
fered a  permanent  position  in  the  university,  he  decided, 
in  order  to  &l  himiwdf  the  more  thoniiighly  for  it,  to 
•|Knd  iuime  time  in  making  himM-lf  ac<|iiaiiited  with 
the  iDutiue  of  the  theological  ouniBea  of  other  oniver>i> 
tiea  aa  Gottingen,  Berlin,  PTagae,  Yieaaa,  ate; ;  tad  in 
censc<iaence  of  this  thorough  preparation,  so  micccss- 
fhlly  met  his  engagement  that  in  iK-iO,  though  still 
very  young,  he  was  made  extraordinary  (irote-aor,  and 
only  two  years  later,  shortly  «d"ter  r«x'iving  hi.-*  doctor- 
ate in  divinity,  was  honored  with  the  full  or  ordinary 
praliiMMibip  in  Cbarah  hiiUwy  and  petrology.  Tbia 
poaitien  effbrded  btm  a  oootm^ing  influence  over  the 
Wfftltr"  I'.itliolk'  Voting  iiR'ii  'studying  with  n  \ie\v  to 
the prie»t hood,  and  he  aimed  to  awaken  among  them,  by 
the  description  of  great  ecciesiastiical  characters  of  the 
aarly  Catholic  Church,  such  as  Athanaaiua  and  Anaelm, 
a  apirit  of  s|>eculaiive  inquiry  in  the  sphere  of  ibtth  and 
in  connection  with  (■••iloia.-'tirid  fdlouship;  and  he 
al*o  renewed  tlic  old  confetuiioiutl  controversy  on  the 
principles  of  the  Proteatant  and  Kuman  Catholic  creetU 
hj  the  publicatioa  of  a  work  on  Symboli8m,ia  whieh 
tbe  Refbnnation,  though  much  of  the  Proteetanta*  labora 

arc  rccogiu-tcd  as  relniivrly  jn^i itiahlr  and  \\orthy,  is 
Mam(M-d,  in  contract  with  nn  idi-;il  i^oinun  ( 'athoUciiy,aa 

a  mistake.  Thin  book  carne  not  only  to  be  regarded  as  of  Frotostaiit  science,  and  silently  eiiiiobU-H  an<l  nubli- 
a  remarkable  work,  but  actually  fixed  tbe  attention  of  I  matea  thoee  of  tbe  Koman  Catholic  Church.   I>id  tbe 


Ibrth  numeroie  eritiaaaw  and  Rjjeindefa  frum  the  Prot- 
estant world,  of  which  the  mo«t  important  are:  liauer, 
Grgauatt  del  Kalkolicitwui  u.  ProMuulismus,  rutr/i  <Un 
Pritte^^imn,  Unttfitdoijinrn  dtrb-  idt-n  Lehrbtffiijfi  (Tllb. 
1884,  8vo);  Nitasch,  Pro/.  Ueanlicortuiuj  der  Symbolik 
MMen  (in  StaMm  u.  KritUcen,  18»4-85.  and  later  sep. 
arately  reprinted) ;  llarheineke,  HecentioH  dtr  MoUer^ 
tehen  Svfnbolit  (in  Jakrintck  /iir  iriM^iuchq/IHche  Kr^ 
tH.  lierlin,  IH;i;i).  To  these — particularly,  however,  the 
atuck  by  liauer— Mohler  replied  in  bis  Xtut  I'ttter- 
suekungen  der  l^hrgrffefuiUa»  (Maycnce,  1884:  2d  edit. 
1835).  The  polemical  bittemcea  evoked  by  tbeae  con- 
troverues  made  it  desirable  that  Mnhler  should  leave 
Tubingen,  where  Bauer  then  al.Mi  leeinre<l;  and  after 
refuaing  various  |K>i<itiunc>  jirontred  him  by  different 
celebrated  (terman  univcrsitiea,  he  acceiited  in  lt<3a  a 
pmfeaaorahip  at  Hanicb,  then  in  tbe  fint  Jluab  of  its 
elBcieney  under  king  Loina.  MSbler**  firM  appoint- 
nuMit  wa-M  nominally  the  chair  of  Itiblical  exege^i.■i.  but 
he  really  devoted  himself  to  the  de|uu'tment  of  C  hurch 
idNoTA-.  in  which  his  opening  c«>nr»c  was  eminently 
BooceaefuL  Hia  anialeirapied  and  aevere  labors,  how- 
ever, had  taxed  htm  to  the  ntmoet,  and,  after  refbaing  to 
accept  a  reiK'we<i  and  very  tempting'  ofTir  from  IVinn, 
he  reliictantly  coniieiited  to  change  his  place  at  the 
uiu\  er!>ity  fur  the  deancrj*  of  Wilrzburg,  which  the 
kiag  had  urged  upon  him.  Shortly  after  appointment 
to  this  new  porition  be  waa  eompleU'ly  imuitrated,  and 
died  of  c<in>umi'iiini  April  12,  \K>s.  M(.lil.  r  in  not  only 
generally  atknowledgetl  to  have  been  a  good  and  pious 
man,  but  is  universally  rc-c»>giii;*e<l  also  as  the  greatest 
theologian  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  baa  iwoduoed 
since  Bdlarmine  and  Boesnet.  He  waa  eertainly  the 
most  acuta  and  the  ino»t  philosophical  of  the  modem 
contmvcrrialista of  his  Cliun  h.  lie  helped  Konmniiim 
agnin  to  sclf-consciou-nness,  and  hreathcd  into  it  a  new 
polemic  aeal  against  Protestantism ;  although  he  b^ 
tnqred  the  infliwnoe  wUeh  the  stnd|y  of  Prototant  the- 
ology, ciiiiecially  thatof  Schleienaachrr,  and  of  modem 
cnlture  generally,  had  exercised  on  his  own  idealibtic 
np]irelien.'<ion  niid  defence  of  the  Homnn  do;.nnns  and 
usages.  He  did  not,  indeed,  write  a  Church  historj',  or 
disrasatbe  seriptural  or  traditional  evidences  of  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  Koman  Catholicism,  but  rather  de- 
voted himself  to  the  ex(K):<ition  of  the  points  and  the 
ground.^  of  ihc  diMiriiial  ditTi n mes  nf  nnMlern  .-e<t>; 
yet  all  his  writings  hiivc  more  or  Icjw  to  do  with  the 
historical  sphere,  particidarly  with  the  history  of  doc- 
trines, and  are  remarkable  for  their  freshness  of  spirit 
and  a  vigoroiu  and  animated  style.  Says  Ilagenbach 
it'll.  Hifl.  ofth,  \Xth  mid  VMl,  r',  .,1,  ii.  1  p;,.  •■  Whali  ver 
vigorous  vitality  is  iiossesM-d  by  tlie  inii>t  recent  Cath- 
olic theobl^cal  .science  is  due  to  the  labon^  of  tiii^  man, 
who  waa  cut  off  early  in  the  midst  of  bis  work."  "  He 
aent  rays  of  hia  spirit,"  says  Kurt*  {Ch.  Ititt.J^m  the 

lUformtitiim,  p.  S&l  ),  "  deep  into  tin  lu  ariN  an>l  iniiidH 
of  hundretls  of  his  enthuKiastic  pupils  by  his  writings, 
adtlresses,  and  by  his  intercoun«e  with  them  ;  and  what 
the  Koman  Catholic  Cbuccb  of  the  present  possesses  of 
firing  adentifle  impulse  and  feeling  was  implanted,  or 

at  least  revived  and  excited  In-  him.  .  .  .  His  '.Sym- 
bolik"  combata  Protectant  doctrines  with  the  wea|Mins 


the  whole  theohgieal  worid  upon  himi  and  it  baa  been  |  Prateatanta  up  to  this  time  generally  despise  or  ignore 

w>  ll  -unid  that  '*his  rcfnitation,  both  posthumous  and  the  contributions  of  llomnn  <  aihMlie  theologians,  here  a 
amoug  bi^  own  contemporaries,  reals  mainly  on  liia  .  scieutilic  power  of  the  highest  biguiticaucc  approached 
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them,  to  (U'fjiiso  which  would  have  hoon  a  ngn  of  weak- 
ness. In  fact,  loiifj  as  was  the  opp<i8itiiiii  wliich  cxi-tcd 
between  both  cburcbea,  no  wurk  from  the  camp  of  the 
Roman  Catbolks  produced  aa  mneh  agitation  and  ex- 
citement in  the  camp  of  the  Protesunu  an  this."  ^  Yet 
no  work  produced  by  a  Romanist  luu  been  <»f  j^fater 
atrvioc  than  this  ])uli  ir.i.-.  W  ritten  after  a  llii iriiii^,'li 
atudy  of  the  subject,  it  haa  gathere«i  a  mass  of  material 
invaluable  to  the  Pnieatant  atwient,  and  in  ihifl  Ct/clo' 
podia  we  have  not  unfrequentljr  reCened  to  .M<>hler'» 
"  Symbolik"  with  prcat  ploaauft.  The  other  principal 
work*  frniii  Mnlili  r's  p- n  nrr  :  />!•  Fit  h-il  in  dtr  Kiichf 
'Oder  das  J'lvu-ip  dtt  Kdlholii-iimuKi  ^  I'lthiug.  lW2o,  8vo ; 
trandated  into  French  by  l*h.  Bernard)  v—A  tkanatwi 
d  Grom  v.  d.  Kinke  ttimr  Zek  m  Kamgft  anr  dan 
A  rttmbmvi  (Mayenoe,  I9i7 1  td  «d.  1M4, 8vo :  traralat- 
Cil  into  French,  Paris,  IMI,  8  vds  :  /'ntrolnt/tf 
oder  ch-utlicke  Littrntur^tekiehte  (iiaiisb.  IKIiit,  t  volx 
8v();  translatetl  into  French  by  Ohcn,  Paris,  1842,  "2  voLh. 
8vo).  Ilia  SadigiUuttm  JSckr^fim  wera  puUidied  by 
DSUingcr  (Kariatk  1889^>,  and  hia  Atfmloyw  orfn- 
t'hrittl.  lAttnilnnr  <rA.  Iiv  IN  irhmayiT  (Kegen»>>.  l!*f>f  >. 
See  IJ^-ila  Wi  W  r  J  Iioniku  rMdrr  (  Frank f.  1853) ;  D.  F. 
Strauss,  Klf-inr  Mi  hrijyen,  etc.  (I>eip«.  1862);  Hare,  Fin- 
dkatim  o/LtUAer,  p.' 167-169 ;  ticfaaff,  Ui$L  <fftk6  ApQ9- 
teL  Ch.  p.  60;  Ffoiilkea,  DMdom  la  Cktitloiiiem^  voL  i, 

§.'):J;  lla*0,  I'rotintiiati.Thr  T'olrmxl:;  Vt'cmCT,  Cesch.  d. 
K<t'holiri«mu$;  and  particularly  the  hio^raphical  nketch 
preceding  the  5th  cililion  of  the  "Symbolik."  Sic  alfMi 
Uuefer,  Avuv.  Biog,  (tenirale,  xxxv,  784 ;  Henog,  Jteal- 
Kneyktop.  ix,  682;  BSU.  Saera,  Jan.  I8S0,  pb  61 ;  Jiiglkk 
/{":  ii.  7:  Chnatiim  Examiner,  xxxvii,  11!>:  Brit,  and 
For.  hv.  Jtrtirw.July,  Itm,  p.  691.    (J.  II.  W.) 

Mohnika.  Gottubb  CmmnAX  FRiBimtciir  a 

German  divine  of  note,  was  bom  at  (Irimmen,  in  Pomc- 
rania.  in  178| ;  xitnliftl  thcolopyat  Orcifswalde  and  Jena; 
in  1811  became  ri  iinr  lA'  the  l  ily  m  Ikh  I  a;  ( In  if-n  JiUlc ; 
in  1813  entered  the  pastorate,  and  gaiucil  a  name  uni- 
venally  honoved  and  revemtl.  He  waa  made  councillor 
of  the  Confeistori'  after  having  removed  to  Stralsund 
about  1830,  and  "died  .Inly  R.  1841.  Besides  several  wc- 
nlar  |)nl.li»'atinns,  wa-  li.ivc  from  his  pt  ii  f'lilih  l/nf/ins 
JugmdUben  (Grcifsw.  laiO)  : — J/jftnuoloffiiche  Fortchun- 
^(lUd.  1881.32, 2  Tols.> 

ISIoilie,  T^TtKNNK  i.i;,  a  very  U-anu'd  Frcncli  Prot- 
estant minister,  was  born  at  Caen,  in  October,  l(i24,  and 
became  well  skilled  in  the  Oriental  and  classical  lan- 
giWgC8|  bcaidei  attaioing  great  diatinetioa  aa  a  tbci>k>- 
glan  even  while  yet  a  student  at  the  Prateatant  temi- 

nar}-  in  Sedan  aiirl  ilu  l'ni\i  r>ily  of  Ix'yilcii.  After 
his  graduation  he  was  appointed  [lastor  at  linuen,  and 
lapidly  mae  in  favor  with  hia  brethren.  For  |>oUtical 
icaaoiia  be  waa  impriaoncd  for  a  short  time,  aiid  upon 
hia  release  negotiated  for  an  ap|H>intment  at  bia  Dutch 
alnia  mater,  when>  lie  wa."  finally  a|){>ointcd  a  profe**- 
or,  and  muvessfully  tauj;ht  for  some  time.  He  was 
honored  with  tbe  TCCtorate^  and  in  various  other  ways, 
and  hia  learning  waa  acknowledg»d  even  in  EiigUiHL 
Oxfbid  UniveiBity  confemd  the  doctonle  of  divinity 
on  him  in  1077.  He  liie.l  nt  I.eyden  April  4,1680.  Sev- 
eral dissertations  of  hi;i  arc  |>rinted  tof^her,  and  enti- 
tled Varia  Sacra  (l«j'dcn,  liW.".,  Ifi'M,  2  vol.*.  4to),  He 
also  wrote  other  woika^  but  none  of  them  are  now  of 
anyvalue.  SeeIIoeler,A'cNiv.B&i!;.<rMi.a.y. 

Moira  (Moipa,  a  nhtirr),  the  classical  personifica- 
tion of  that  mysterioua  yet  irreaiatibte  power  whose  in- 
visible seepire  controls  and  diiMta  htman  evenia,  and 

assip^is  to  each  indiviiliial  his  fate  or  share.  Homer, 
with  a  sinjj^e  <'xeeptii>n  (  //.  xxiv.20i,  speaks  of  but  one 
Moirn,  n  persimilicatimi  of  fali-.  whom  he  repre.*enlft  an 
spinning  the  thrcati  of  each  man's  life,  and  though  coun- 
siilUng  with  the  other  gods,  yet  as  having  supreme  an- 
thoriiy  in  directing  and  controlling  the  fate  of  each  intii- 
vidiial,  and  yiehlintr  ol>ei»ance  only  to  Zeus.  Hesiod.liv- 
ing  a  little  later,  lii-iintruishes  three  Moirsp,  and  n.inie>< 
tlwm  as  CiotAo,  or  the  apinning  late ;  Lacketii,  or  the 


one  who  assigns  man  his  fate ;  and  A  trtypoit,  or  the  flrtt 
ttiat  (  Himui  \n>  avoided,  riie^e  hi'  (.ill--  the  datigbtan 
of  Z«us  and  Thermis,  a  genealo^'y  from  which  lataS 
writers  differ.  Dther  inythographers  picture  Qacho  aa 
holding  the  distafT,  and  ever  furnishing  the  present ; 
I^chesia,  twirling  the  spindle, la>'8  out  the  future;  and 
.\iru]M)9  seven  the  \<ti.>i  by  cutting  the  thread  with 
her  fatal  acissors.  The  reprcscnlations  of  the  character 
and  nature  of  theMoifas,  as  varied  as  they  are  numer* 
ous,  may,  for  our  pupoat^  be  rlif  rt  in  two  divisions : 
1st,  those  in  which  the  Motne  are  bot  aHegorieal  rep- 
resentations of  the  duration  of  human  life;  '.'d,  llii>s<^ 
in  which  the  Moine  are  consiilcred  strinly  a.s  iln  ini- 
tiesof  fate.  As  usetl  in  the  first  scum-,  it  i.s  Mipjo^d 
the  Greaka  originally  oonoeiTcd  of  but  one  Moiia,  but 
on  further  consideration  of  ber  natare  and  attributes 
adiipted  the  idea  of  two,  rcpre*enlitit;  life"-  two  hnunda- 
riert  of  t)irtli  and  death.  Ultimately  the  uumber  be- 
eame  three.  an<l  (tersonifled  past,  present,  and  future. 
Coosideting  the  MoiiK  as  strictly  di vinitiea  ef  fatt^  tiwjr 
are  viewed  aa  independent,  meting  out  individaal  dcsri- 
nies  in  accordance  with  eternal  laws  which  know  no 
variations  or  exoepliona.  The  gods  as  well  a5  mortals 
are  subject  to  their  authority,  and  even  Zeus  is  toat^ 
times  reprcoenlad  aa  powericsa  to  annul  their  decrveau 
OUcner,  hewerer,  Zeua  ia  pictured  as  in  tbe  baekgrnnnd, 

weighing  out  power  to  them,  and  iiifrrferini;  wiih  iln  ir 
decrees  when  disposed  to  mvc  hix  fa^-oriies  or  destroy 
tho«e  with  whom  he  i*  angry.  Thi-t  tM-ofold  view  of 
the  Moin^  oooaideriug  them  sometimes  aa  postcsaed  of 
suprtflM  power,  and  iasnbig  irrevoeabie  derreca,  and  at 
other  times  as  interfered  with  and  overrule*!  by  Zeus,  is 
easily  accounted  for  in  the  vain  attempt.*!  of  miinspireil 
man  to  harrooni/.e  the  seemingly  iricnn'-i'tent  metinfi; 
out  of  fate.  By  this  means  the  ancients  were  enabled 
to  interpret,  aatisfactorily  to  themselvci^  the  vatying 
freaks  of  tkkle  fortune,  and  account  for  apparent  favor- 
itism and  injumice.  It  proved  a  magic  key  to  opon  tbe 
mvfiterit  •*  ul  the  di  nliii::-"  t'f  l*rovideni"c,  and  -hiiiefi 
the  Imrden  of  human  complaints  from  tbe  ahouhlera  of 
their  lieloved  Zeus  to  those  of  tlie  haMd  Ifmne^  while 
all  the  praise  for  sudden  prosperity  or  escape  fhmi  dan- 
g^  and  death  was  given  to  Zeus  for  his  kindly  inter- 
ference uilh  the  \sin  of  the  fates.  Without  the  aiil  of 
this  doidtle  view  of  the  rclalionidiip  exi.-itinp  between 
Zeus  and  th"  Moirir,  the  Greeks  could  sec  in  the  titrange 
cvcnto  of  national  and  personal  liialoiy  naught  bot  tlie 
workings  of  an  imperfect  divinity;  but  with  this  ex- 
planatdry  tncan.'<  they  were  enaltlcd  to  rlcthe  Zeoa 
with  a  robe  interwoven  with  threads  both  of  ju.<tice 
and  mercy.  For  tbe  aake  of  conoeiving  a  blaroek-ss  di- 
vinity, they  were  willing  erven  to  admit  tbe  occasional 
absence  of  aupreme  antliority.  like  tbe  Erinyes,  with 
whiim  they  are  often  confounded,  the  Moine  differ  t-in- 
gtdariy  fmra  all  the  other  gods  in  that  they  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  for  man,  their  iron  »«•<  ptrcs  nev- 
er being  wielded  by  tlie  hands  of  mercy.  Yet  thcj 
were  vrorsbipped  In  many  patta  of  Greece,  and  bad 
aaiti  tij.irit  H  at  Corinth,  Sfiarfs.  f)lympia,  and  Thelv-s. 
The  aneieui  artists  and  |«>et«  give  us  many  faneiftd  pict- 
ures of  the  Moiiw.  The  earliest  of  the  former  rep- 
resent them  as  goddesses  holding  staffii  or  sceptres  in 
their  hands  aa  emUeraatie  of  tbur  domii^.  In  later 
works  of  art  they  form  a  triplet  of  gtlVO  though  Wau- 
tiful  maidens:  (.'lotho  holding  a  Spindle  or  a  mil  (the 
Ixjok  of  fate);  IjichcMs  pointing?  with  her  staff  to  il:e 
globe ;  while  Atropos  holds  a  pair  of  scales,  a  sun-dial, 
or  some  cutting  instmroent.  By  the  poeta  tliey  an 
sometimes  pictured  as  aged  and  decrepit  mtmen,  typ> 
ical  of  the  slow  and  often  sorrowful  march  of  fated 
event-,  iiihi  tlic  various  epithets  applie<l  to  them  are 
not  m  much  the  outbunitings  of  human  hate  as  {^HK-lical 
pencillings  of  the  severity,  intlexihiliiy,  and  sternness  of 
fate.  See  VolkMr,  MflkoL  Worttrbmdij  a.  v. ;  Smith, 
IHet.nreAmiiBmimBlot^aiidMjiA6L%v.\  l>wigbt, 
ri„Anrnt  VfikoL  a.v.t  0»QU,ttUt,^Oimeefirf  197  n, 
(ILW.T.) 
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MbiM^  Fraii(ou  XArtKR,  a  Fmich  tbeologuui, 
wM  bom  tt  Gtm,  io  Fnnehe^SoniM,  in  1742.   He  was 

pr)ff'-4T  i)f  thfoloffv  at  Dole  when  the  Revolution  broke 
oui ;  aii.l,  taki;ii;.  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  civil  con- 
Mitutioi),  in  17'.«1  wan  tlcototl  bishop  for  the  Jura  ili*- 
trict.  During  tbe  reign  of  terror  he  had  to  OMic«alhim- 
•df  in  the  ntouaCaina.  Bat  being  a  learned  canonist, 
anil  rii:iv<  rvint  with  theologj'  and  the  I^vantine  lan- 
triii^'  -'.  lii-*  cmiiitrv  np<>ilc'd  his  scrvicp*,  and  he  was 
cjU'  ij  >>iit  to  takt'  a  prominent  part  in  the  (li!H>u.vdoDa 
which  marked  the  natiunal  councils  held  in  Tarisduii'Jg 
the  jean  1797  and  1801.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lat- 
ter year  he  n-«is0ied  hit  sacerdotal  funetiona,  together 
with  ablM'  (Irri^iire,  with  whotn  lie  was  intimately  ac- 
qii.iintcl.  li  ft  I'uris  soon  tliiTcal'tf  r,  ami  rt  tiriil  to  hb 
fiinn  at  Mortcau.  Bi'^liop  Iaxoz  then  l>estowcd  ujwn 
him  the  title  of  honorary  canon  of  Boryiiii;oii.  Moise 
died  at  Morlcau  in  1813.  lie  wrote:  Ripoiuea critique$ 
a  plu*itiiri  qufntioim  projmt^ts  par  Ui  iiierMalet  wo- 
firme*  »ur  ilir-  r<  <  iflfi's  lUn  I.irrtK  Siiiu!.*  (Pari-S  ITRI, 
18mo)  : — l>r  rHjiirtiiiu  ile  M.  (iri't/nii  f  iltiii.t  If  pritcti  dt- 
LouU  AT/. (  IHOl  i;  toi;otber  with  some  articles  in  the 
^muifc*  de  la  RrHjion,  Ln  Chroniqtie  JUtiffiauef  etc. 
— Hoeftr,  iVoar.  Hum/.  Ciniatte,  a.  v, 

Bffokauna  li.  e.  the  CifncfiUd)  is  the  name  of  a 
Mobammcdan  prophet  who  douri»bed  about  A.D.  778. 
He  was  so  called  became,  as  the  Mohammedans  lay,  **  he 

shnuided  frtMH  liis  fnllDwrrs  tlic  cxr'j  ^sivc  tllorj' of  bis 
human  face  divine  with  a  gulden  ma>k."  Me  was  the 
fir«t  who  introduced  into  Islaniism  the  diH  trine  of  the 
tnutsaugiatum  of  souls.  Mokauna  taught  that  God  had 
■ssmned  •  bunan  Ann,  bad  eoaraianded  tbe  angdt  to 
a<lori'  the  fimt  man,  and  from  that  time  the  divine  nat- 
ure had  descended  from  iirojibc-t  to  propbct  to  Abu 
MiJitlem,  the  founder  of  the  AbasaideJ*.  and  linally  to  him- 
self. He  afterwards  added  tbe  Indian  dogma  of  the 
iBcafiiatioit  of  the  httnaa  and  dtvfaia  natme^  as  well  as 
the  metemp«ychosis  adoptefl  by  the  nhulbt.<i.  Soe  Mad- 
den, //«/.  nf  the  Turkiih  Kmpirf,  ii,  100.    .See  Moii.vM- 

>IEDA!(  SkCTS. 

Moketf  RictiARi>,  an  English  theologian,  was  bom 
in  I>or!ict8hirc  in  1.'>7H,  and  was  etlticatiil  at  Oxford 
Uiiivi-r^it y,  of  V,  hii  li  lir  liiwilly  In  caiiit'  fellow  and  doc- 
tor, ili-tiiiction<  that  opened  to  bini  several  prominent 
positions,  of  which  he  tinally  acccptnl  that  of  provost 
of  AU-Souls'  College,  Oxford.  Ue  waa  also  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  commtssionerB  to  superriae  aodaaia*- 
tical  nff.iir'i.  lit-  traiii^lateil  into  Latin  tho  lotUlgy, 
snndrv  caiecbi.«ms,  the  constitution,  and  aoTCral  Other 
injtruments  and  documents  relatira  lo  the  Anglican 
Cbarcb,  in  order  to  distribute  them  aa  nodela  worthy 
of bnitation  by  forciicn  Church  estabHshments.  Thecol- 
Wtioii  wa-i  priiitt'il  at  Lon  lon  i  U'lli;,  fnli.i'i.  Ibu  it  harl 
hanlly  been  ^iven  to  tbe  |>uhlic  when  theologians  and 
achoolrocn  raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  work 
as  finally  consigned  it  to  the  lire.  Acoonling  to  Hcylin 
{Life  of  Laud,  p.  70),  this  proscription  was  doe  solely 
U>  the  unintentional  omi.ision  «,n  the  part  of  the  hapless 
translator  of  one  of  tbe  prero^jaiives  of  tbe  English 
Church.  The  whole  etiilion  of  his  work  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. One  of  the  treatises  which  It  oontained— /^e 
PuUta  Bedmim  iliipfianw— was  reprinted  at  London. 
1683.  «vo,  3Iokct  died  at  Oxfonl  in  1C1«.  See  W.mmI, 
AtAriHB  Oxo$t,;  llix(t:r,.yuur.  Jiioff,Ginertilf,s,\,;  Alli- 
bone.  Diet.  o/Britiik  and  Ameiiem  Autkor9tU.y, 

Mol,  I'rtrr  vxji,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  in 
Antwerp  in  151K).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hubenn.  and 
painted,  in  tbe  style  t>f  bis  ma'^ter,  many  iioicd  wurk^i 
for  the  churches  of  Flanders  and  lirabaiii.  In  the  ca- 
thodnl  of  Antwerp  ia  his  Atloration  of  the  Magi,  which 
Is  a  anperior  work.  Another  raasarkable  work  by  him 
was  in  the  K»]ler\-  of  the  Lonrre,  represent mj;  chriM 

aflu-  Ih'  f^r't'-ifiriiin.  witli  tbe  Marv.-i,  .lox  p!i  nt  Ariiii.i- 
tb^a,  and  John.  Tbe  time  cf  bis  Uoalh  is  unknown. 
See  Spooacr,  JNyrqplMDl  Bkt,  iff  ik»  Fim  AHt,  ii, 
W4 


Mola*  a  term  derived  from  the  saeramentai  immo* 
latkm  of  Christ,  aUodes  to  tbe  middle  of  an  altar,  signad 

with  the  dedication  crof4!i.  and  covering  the  BSpukbf> 
I  of  rdics. — Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaoi.  s.  v. 

I    Mola,  Otovannf  Battista,  a  French  painter  of 

j  the  Ilolo^iese  school,  was  bom  about  IH-JO,  and  was  a 
schobir  of  Albano.    He  copied  a  vast  work  of  l*aul  Vci^ 

:  onesc  for  cardinal  Richi.  Laiizi  pivcs  but  one  example 
of  bis  works  from  the  cuUeclion  of  the  marchcsi  Rinuo> 
dni,  at  Ftoanca,  tbe  IfrpoM  {a  Ajsgji/.  Mrs.  Jameson 
mentions  ■  flaa  /loitf  Family  by  him  in  the  Lou\Te,  in 
which  the  Virgin  watches  with  upturned  eyes  while 
Joseph  and  the  Child  »lee|i.  Mola  died  in  WA.  .See 
Lanzi,  liiaL,  (ff  PaiKiiitg.  traiuL  by  Uaacoe,  iii,  'J2  \  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Ltgmit  i(fdU  Mudomm^  p.  S41. 

Mola,  Pietro  Franceaco,  eminent  Italian 
painter  and  architect,  was  bora  in  the  diocese  of  Como 
in  161i2.  He  studied  succeanrcly  under  Uioseppe  Al- 
bano anil  Ciueicinoi.  In  bis  earlier  life  tbe  works  of 
tbe  latter  master  were  greatly  admired  by  him,  but  sub- 
i-.  '|ii<ntl  V  lie  went  to  Venic  e,  wli<  re  be  devoted  biiUM  lf 
to  I'itian  and  VeFonesc.  From  the  result  of  tbi.t  ctnirse 
of  study  he  formed  a  style  peailiar  to  iiitnM  lf,  combin- 
ing parts  of  all  those  fnmi  whom  he  bad  studied,  and 
his  fame  spread  throughout  all  Italy.  He  went  to 
Home  in  ihr  [".niiticatc  of  Inn*H-ent  X,  by  wbom  be 
was  imiuetiiutely  employed  in  executing  numerous 
Works,  among  which  arc  St.  Peter  delii-endjiom  Prittm 
by  the  Awgd  and  tbe  ComKniom  iff  SUPwU,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  chareh  Del  Gesu.  He  was  also  patnmlaed 

by  pojKj  Alexander  VII,  for  wboni  In  painted,  in  the 
pontiiical  palace  of  Monte  t.'avallo,  bis  most  celebrated 
work,4f0H|Rjl  mal-ing  hiiiutlf  knotcn  to  hi*  Hrethrrn.  At 

Milan  an  two  of  bis  moat  admired  pnduicttoaa,  in  thn 
chnreh  of  8.  Maria  delta  Vita,  St.  John  in  the  WiUtnm 

and  S/.I'iiiil  thr  ff,r:t,ii.  Mrs.  .Tamr—m  mentions  sev- 
eral Works  by  this  artist,  among  which  are  Jacuh  trrtst- 
linri  with  the  Atujel,  the  Mertinf/  if  Jottdb  and  /tachel, 
and  the  Bapti$m  qf  Vhriaty  in  which  an  angel  ia  dianW 
ing  the  Sanonr.  Uda  died  suddenly  at  Home  in  1668, 
while  preparing  to  set  out  for  I'.iri-,  \\bitbiT  he  lm<i 
been  invited  by  the  king  tif  France,  who  bad  appointed 
him  court-painter,  with  a  liberal  peiution.  .See  Lanai, 
iiiiU  nfPakUmg^  traosL  by  Roscoe,  i,  4G2;  ii,  536;  iii, 
92;  Spooner,  BkgregfliMl  Hid,  ifftkt  Fmt  A  rt*,  it,  ft74; 
Jameooo  and  Eattlake,  ifsMsry  qftwr  iM^d,  i,  161,  lU, 
297. 

Mola'Oah  (Heb.  McMah',  nnV*:  [in  Nehemiab 

mVb],  birth;  SepU  MwXn  t*(i  V.  r.  y\wca^('i,  etc.).  a 
city  in  tbe  aotitbem  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  towarda 
the  Edomitish  border  (Jodi.  xr,  26),  which  fell  within 

the  portion  s<  t  off  to  Simeon  (  Josh.  \ix,  2;  1  Chnm.  iv, 
'IS).  It  was  al^o  occupied  nfti  r  tbe  exile  (Neb.  xi.  "it)). 
Keland  (I'ahrtt.  p.  )  thinks  it  was  the  Muluthu 
(.MaXo^a)  mentioned  by  Josephus  (.In/,  xviii,  G,  t)  as 
a  castle  of  UumsBa,  to  which  Agrippa  retired  in  chagrin 
after  his  return  firom  Rome.  Kusobius  and  Jerome 
(Ononiatf.  s.  v.  'Apafta)  alhide  to  it  (MaVnJil  ah  a  place 
four  Ibiman  niiie-i  ilistaiit  I'runi  Arnil.  v,1.i<  h  latl'T  they 
desciibe  as  an  ancient  city  of  tbt-  .Vtnorites  .-ituated  in 
the  wilderness  of  Kadcsh,  and  twenty  miles  from  He- 
bron, on  the  road  to  Aibi  (see  Uelaud,  Pabrtt.  \i.  H86). 
.\t  a  later  |>eriod  Molstha  became  a  Roman  colony  (Re- 
lond,  2;S1 ).  Dr.  iJobiiwui  (/iV*? (//(•/(».«,  ii.  C<2\  i  finds 
the  locality  in  the  pres<>iit  rt-.}fU/i,  iirst  obserwd  by 
.Schubert  {/lri.<t,  ii,  l.'>li,  consi-ciing  of  extensive  ruins 
with  a  well,  situated  at  tbe  required  dbtonce  from  tbe 
site  of  Arad  (corop.  Schwanc,  Patett.  p.  100).  The  prea> 
ent  name.  Mgnifying  ".*alt,"  has  little  affinity  with  the 
Heb.  ap|K>llatiun,  but  may  be  a  corruption  of  it  (Wilson, 
/,'/f«if  of  thi  Biblr,  i,  34tJ :  Van  de  Velde,  .If-  «/"jV,  ji.  ;i.i.'> ; 
Hitler,  Pak  und  Syr.  i,  VIA;  Tristram,  Land  Jsraelf 
1>.  o09  sq.;  Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  217). 

Molana,  Pim.iBEnT  he,  founder  of  the  Order  of 
St,  George,  waa  bom  at  Moilaa%  Fnmoe^  and  llourisbed 
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tn  the  l  ith  crntun>-.  Me  lx-l<jng«(l  U>  onu  or  the  oldest 
families  ill  the  country.   The  daka  of  Bnigiindy,  Philip 

>thelJolil,UH>kbimiiiiu>hia8emMM«|iicn]r.  lloUns 
Mlawed  his  master  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  waa  very 
useful  to  him.    In  return  for  his  cfflciency,  the  duke 

appuintcil  him  ^t  iitTnl  inspector  of  the  ilucal  amenalu 
Slulaus  afterwanln  went  again  to  PaleMtine,  and  b  said 
to  have  brought  back  the  icmains  of  one  Su  George, 
presenting  these  felic*  to  the  cbtirrh  at  Rougemont, 
whii'h  institiilfil  s]«  i  inl  H4  rvir<'S  in  honor  of  them.  In 
131M)  Mulans  cntalilifihed  an  onter  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  alleged  martyr.  In  onler  to  become  a  member 
of  this  amnriitinn  one  had  u»  Iw  a  native  of  the  duchy 
or  oomty  of  Burgundy,  and  show  not  leat  than  sixteen 
({uarterini^  on  I'i^  shield.  Each  ohcvattcf  of  St.  (ic«>rge 
had  lo  take  a  vow  to  devote  Jiis  life  and  fortune  to  the 
vindication  of  the  Uoman  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
protectioa  of  the  ouireaaed,  the  viigiua,  and  the  or- 
phans. The  dbUneove  badge  of  the  order  waa  a  gold 
ima>;e.  su'<]>«'nil<  c!  fnim  n  hhie  ribboo,  and  reprewnting 
►St.  (i<-<ir;;e  smitinj;  n  dragon  to  the  ground.  Although 
this  »<K'ioty  had  a  purely  moral  aim,  the  Ik'.sani;iin  I'ar- 
liament  persistently  declined  to  legalize  iu  The  Order 
of  St.  George  oontlnued  In  Frasee  mitil  tlie  Revolution. 
Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  place  and  date  of 
Mi'laii>'ft  death.  The  latter  part  of  lii!<  life  was  shroud- 
ed 111  iMisi  urity.  (Jreat  nriiaii..  Ilavr.ria.  SiMun,and  Rus- 
sia hare  each,  in  turn,  created  an  Order  of  St.  Ueorge. 
See  Thomas  Varin,  J^ttf  die  FUbutrt  Cen^^rMt  de  Samt- 
Geotyes  en  1663;  Pointier  deOoubdaos,  SlatuU  de  fOr- 
drr  fir  Smnt-Gfijrifff.  avrc  la  lute  det  Chrrtilifrf  depuit 
VA'M)  (lUs:iii.;.in,  \7i'>X.  HyA;  .J.iliii  Miliier,  llUlurical 
(Uui  (  ntit  iil  Imjuiry  itito  the  Exittnux  and  Character 
t(f  St.  George;  Heylin,  llUtory  o/8L0torge,—llMSlir, 
A'our.  Hinfj,  deiifiidr,  xxxv,  788L 

Molajius,  Gerhard  Walther,  a  German  Lu- 
theran Iheolfi^'iaii,  wa.H  Ixim  at  IIhiik  Iii,  mi  thi-  W<.mt. 
Nov.  I,  ICiiJ.  lie  5tudietl  at  the  ^Iliv^•^^ily  of  Ikltn- 
Btiidt  under  (^xtus  ((j.  v.).  In  l*'>'t'.'  he  became  pro- 
Aasor  of  matlwniatica  in  tbc  Univcnity  of  Kintein,  but 
in  1604  was  made  extraorrtinar}',  and  soon  afkeroidinaiy 
proffjtMir  of  ilieojo^'v  ill  tbe  same  university,  wlii<  li  po- 
sition he  rcijiiiicil  until  Itj'T.  In  the  mean  time  be 
published  viirious  works,  partfy  mathematical,  partly 
theological  Among  the  latter  we  notice  /ta  cewsniw' 
eaUfm  tt  fmSaOiom  i^emtihm,  gua  inter  aUa  etten- 
tUtur  htimaiutm  Chntfi  tiiifurnm  f.rtnii-<'i  ii.<  iinifn'p"tni- 
tem  apj>tlliiri  jHuiff  (Hinteln,  lti('>.')),  quite  in  the  manner 
and  method  of  Calixtus.  In  1674  duke  John  Freilerick 
of  Uanover  appointed  him  director  of  the  oonaistoiy  for 
that  pnrince,  and  in  1677  he  became  abbot  of  the  eon- 
vent  i>f  I>K'cum.  He  \va>  \rry  iii  in  prnmoliii^' 
union  conferences  willi  itie  lii  loruud  .uiii  Koman  (  iuli- 
olic  I heologiaiiN,  anil,  although  witlioui  mii<  i'>^,  Ik-  lie- 
quired  the  well -earned  reputation  of  a  peace -maker. 
Thia  waa  especially  shown  In  bia  eiibrts  in  behalf  of  the 
French  Reformed,  whom  the  revi>c,ilion  of  tin-  Edict  of 
Nsnten  had  driven  to  ,*cek  nTii^c  in  <iermany.  Ouke 
John  Fri'derick,  who  hnd  hiiii-x  lf  n  tiiriml  lo  Roman- 
ism, wished  to  induce  Molanus  to  Adlow  his  example, 
but  the  latter  witlulood  all  his  oflTen.  Having,  in  his 
eHbrta  for  a  union  with  the  Romish  Churcti,  mmc  in 
contact  with  Bnasuct,  Molanns  c<niceded  that  the  Eu- 
charist "qundammoilo  proprie  dii  i  (wic  rilu  iiitii ;"  nl.so 
that  "  dc  conciliis  oecuiuenicis  kgiliroc  ci  Icbralis  dico : 
Cbristus  nunquam  permittet  ut  eccle«a  universalis  in 
concUio  aliquid  fidei  contrarium  pronunliet,"  etc.  Yet 
lie  would  m»t  recognise  as  "legitime  celebratum"  the 
Coiiiu  il  of  Trt  iit,  u  liii  h  hacl  cuiu[>  iiiiu  il  the  Protestanta 
wilhuul  a  hearing,  and  which  was  nut  uiiivensally  rec- 
ognised, for  instanee,  in  Geimaiiy.  Molanus  was  ac- 
cused of  having  gam  vw  to  Rananum,  and  therefore 
published  in  his  defence  Migm  vmatet  a,  ir/Wftrl^eaAngi- 
ntur.ctc.  ( IfiW  I.    I  !<■  .li.  il  S  pt.  7.  S.  .-  J.  v.  Esi- 

n»m,  I-rhm  G,  \V.  M<'l<ii(i  t  Miit;iU  l».  I7:M.  f>x  oj ;  Kapp, 
SammJHMff  eiuit/e  /U-if/'e  iibrr  d.  Vtrrimrpinii  >/.  huh.  u. 

frf.  TkeoL  (Lsipa,  17^  «vo)}  Sehkfd,  KirvkavetcL 


d.  IW  JM,  1, 659  aq.;  u,  218  aq.;  Schredth,  Kink- 

Molanua  (Venneulen),  John,  a  Iklgian  tbe> 
ologian  of  some  note,  waa  bom  at  Lille  in  1688.  Ha 
was  educated  at  Loiivain,  and  tfwre  obtained  the  4oe- 
torate  in  1570,  and  then  taught  theoloyi^y  f,,r  m  vcral 
years.    By  different  publications  he  calletl  att«  ution  to 
bis  liariiiiij;,  aixl  j;ra<lually  gained  favor  at  the  court 
and  at  Koine,    lie  was  made  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  and  director  of  a  seminary  then  fbonded  at 
Loiivain.    He  died  Sept.  18, 1586,    Baronius  pays  him 
great  homage  in  the  preface  to  his  Miirtt/rt>l<»jr  Ito~ 
Huiitu    Molanus  pnblLshed:  /A-  I'iiiuru  rl  IiunaiuilMB 
*acri$  (Lou vain,  1670,  1674, 1695,  «vo) :  —  />«  liistoria 
tacrarum  Jvuijfixum  tt  ISetarunimt  lib.  iv;  Tkeviogm 
d*M  peiHint,  mi^pUMr*,  tt  destinaleurg  (Pari^  1766, 
l2mo):— ilNNoIw  Urbit  lAtUtamamt  ac  obeidtomis  iilivt 
/ii.itii)  i<i  ( I><)tivain,  1572,  4to): — Calendaniim  f.W^  siim- 
ticuin  (Aiivens  1674, 12mo) : — lit  fide  hterflid*  setranduf 
liU  iii ;  quarlus  item  deJUe  rebeUAv$  ierramda^  tt  firsa 
ttis  defide  ae  Juramtllt»  fim  a  Ifmmis  exiqnamtvr  (C(»- 
logne,  1584)  -.-De  pOt  TutomenHt  (Colt^ie,  1684. 1661, 
Hvo):-  Tkriiliif^iT  practictr  Compni'Hn'ii  |("oloj;iie,  I."*'*.',, 
lb\H),  Hvo)  : — (tralioni»  til  de  tit/nu  Jtri,  fie  derimiM 
dandit  et  de  derimit  recipiendi*  (Cok»gne,  1587,  8vo)j-— 
lie  CmmieUf  lib.  iii  (Ccfagne,  1687, 8vo):— J/tfafsa  mt^ 
era  Duam  ae  Primritim  Brahamlim  cmm  ammtat.  Petri 
l.tuiirn  (A liver*,  l.')f>2.  Hyo) ; — MtHnrw 
Ituiritim  (Ijouvain,  \'Ml>,  «vo)  : — BMiotkeca 
runt  Theologica  gum  a  <piihu»  audorihvs,  gmrn  amtiqmigf 
turn  reetntioribiu,  saal  pertraelm  (Cologne^  1614^  4lw)^ 
UoaAr,  JVoav.  Bie^  Gfmlrakf  n  r. 

Molay,  Jaoqvkm  pe,  the  hu>t  grand-master  of  tb* 
KnighU  TempiaiBi  waa  bom  about  the  year  1244  in  Bur- 
gundy, of  the  familiea  of  Limgvie  and  Raon.    He  waa 

admitte«l  lo  his  order  at  Baune,  in  the  dtCNXne  of  .Vu- 
iim.  Of  his  fiiltscquent  history  but  little  is  known  un- 
til he  was  ]iromotetl  to  the  grand-niaslership  aliout  tlw 
year  1298i.  l*ienc  Dapuy,  a  French  writer,  rt 
that  he  did  not  obtain  hia  deetiea  by  hia  own  merita* 
bat  thnnigh  the  intrigues  of  the  nobility  of  France,  If 
this  were  tnie  it  might  account  for  the  sufipicions  and 
fears  which  animated  Phili|)  IV.  against  the  rstablish- 
rocni  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  in  France  Just  at  tbia 
time,  when  monardiy  waa  endeavoring  to  rear  itself  oa 

the  |ioliticnl  abasement  of  the  riuirrh  oinl  tbc  f,  u.tal 
lordships.  Hot  there  is  nuthing  to  prove  this  tt-s.*«rtion, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  nobility  of  France 
could  influence  an  eiectioa  contested  at  such  •  dta> 
tanee.  The  aflhirs  of  Christianity  in  the  East  were 
nt  thin  time  in  a  grievooa  condition.  Several  impor- 
tant t<(w  ns  hnd  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Many  of  the  last  defenders  of  the  ("n>ss  ha«l  per- 
ished. One  of  the  most  illustrious  gnnd-maatcrs  of  the 
order  had  recently  died,  i^nria  waa  loat  to  the  Chtia- 
lian  arms,  and  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  had  taken 
refuge  in  Cypnts  and  Torto*a,  wheiict-  iluy  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Sw,  the  princes  and  jnople  of 
Europe.  All  Europe  being  engaged  in  great  intental 
contests  —  monarchy  and  foudalism  and  the  Chordi 
arrayed  against  each  other — help  was  Inoke*1  for  in 
vain  hy  the  jK>or  Christians  of  the  East.  lU  sidea, 
the  ("loss  li.-iil  nut  fallen  in  Pnle»liiie  viihont  endiit- 
I  tering  numlM  Ts  against  the  cauM',  h  ading  many  to  say 
I  that  men  should  not  ptTsist  in  a  contest  which  God 
himaeif  had  abandoned.  Jaoqnes  de  Molay,  however, 
I  had  no  sooner  been  pnt  at  the  helm  than  be  went  for- 
ward with  his  task.  He  did  not  wait  for  snccor  froni 
Euroftc,  but  cndeavoretl  to  derive  some  benefit  fmm  the 
projects  of  the  MogiU  Tartars  of  Persia  against  F^cypt 
land  Syria;  ao  that  in  the  firing  of  1299^  when  th« 
'  grand  khan  assemMed  a  powerfbl  fbrve^  Jacques  de 

Molay  commande<l  oiw  of  the  mIiilts  of  the  Tnrtnr  army. 
With  the  troops  coiiiideil  to  him  he  invaded  Syria,  and 
subsequently,  nmler  the  conduct  of  the  Tartar  j 
leoovcved  Jcmsalera  bom  the  infideb.  Tlut  i 
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ed  tirent  was  rec€ive<l  with  dcliKhl  Ity  the  Chri.Htian  j  fur  they  had  been  accuseil  of  treachery,  nuinler,  idola- 


worid.  Tbe  Mogul  Tartan*,  counadled  doubt  Iciui  liy 
aooe  of  the  Cbriatiin  c)ud%  wnt  meMengm  to  Ku- 
iOfW,  to  the  pope  and  tbe  kiiifp  of  Pninee  and  Kn^land, 

urijing  them  to  eniLfsijc  in  a  ucav  miTiiU-.  >vliirli 
Mrike  a  liiial  blow  at  the  Moliainintiiau  [lower  iii  the 
Ka.i|.  But  tbe  Tartar  meaaengers  had  >can  cly  returned 
befura  nvwim  mad  tnason  bad  dMtroyed  tb«  may  of 
the  grrnd  khan.  Jenmlem  was  loet  in  1800,  and  tbe 


try,  Islamiam,  and  inaiiy  olbc;'  vUlaiiii('» ;  and  demanded 
a  ri^id  invealigatka,  in  ofder  tbai,  if  ptuved  innoocnt, 
they  might  receive  publie  abwlntitin:  tf  culpable,  suflTer 

i-iiiiilcmtintion.  I'iuKt  llif-M-  jiri'ttxis.  Mrnu^ly 
iir(j;e<l  the  \i>i\>c  tn  [ir.wtHl  a^aninl  the  leniple,  and  the 
latter,  tinally  yielding  to  the  king's  importunity  aud 
threat*,  inaugurated  tbe  invcat^atlon,  and  aent  to  Philip 
for  all  poaeiMB  infiMrmatioo.  Fillip  ^RHstcd  to  take  tbe 


Ti'tn|(lars  undfT  Jaci|ii<"«  <U-  Molay  were  olili>re<l  to  re-  rei|ue8t  for  information  an  a  [leniiiH.-iidn  t<>  |iriKi'ed  aj:ain.-t 


tire  to  the  islaini  ol  l  nrtonJi.  near  TriiHili,  whence  they 
ooolil  aiiaply  watch  and  hnra»s  the  inovemeniA  of  the 


the  order  hiriwlf.  Accordnigly,  on  tJcl.  I.J,  USOT.  ever}' 
Templar  iu  the  realm  was  made  a  prii-oner.  Jaci^uea 


But  in  I'Sii  tbey  were  dually  aurpriaed  and  ^  de  Hulay  was  leiMd  in  the  bouae  of  tbe  Tcoiple,  and 

tanaoDed  belura  tbe  Inquirition  of  Fnnee,  Oct.  Sl^ 

i;M)7.    Areorilinjr  to  the  report  of  his  interrM^^-atory.  he 


dalSHtted,  and  tb«  grand -inaNer,  with  thoae  that 

raaiiied  of  the  onler,  took  rcfufie  in  Cyprus,  now  and 


then  renewing  tbe  content  by  sudden  inoun«ionn  uf»i>n  made  full  conf«!«.icin  of  having  denie<i  Cliri^t,  jind  of 
the  Miihammedana.    The  hr<)thcr  and  »uceeKs<»r  of  the  liaving  been  guilty  of  other  crimen.    Confeseion  waa 


grand  khan  itiU  looked  fur  aid  from  Europe,  and  even 
apprnaelwd  tbe  pope^  bat  the  npliea  wen  cvaiire. 

Philip  IV,  in  his  attempt  to  eherk  the  feudal  jK»wer 
and  all  ecclesiastical  contrijl,  feared  that  the  papacy 
mi;;ht  recover,  in  an  institution  like  that  of  the  Ten»pl<', 
the  miliiaiy  fucoe  it  needed  to  defend  ita  theocracy,  lie 
dif  ded  leaving  la  tbe  nobility  an  order  ao  entirely  filled 
with  ita  members  and  benefita,  and  an  organized  conati- 
tution  a^  a  means  of  rallying  and  defence:  for  theTem- 
plar-  il  l  i  fuM'.iriic  in  alnuwi  t-vcrv  kinLTilurn  n(  thr  \V«>i 
a  forniiilable  republic,  govemeil  by  their  own  law»,  an* 
inaalad  by  the  doaeat  corporate  apirit,  under  the  le  vereat 
internal  diacipline,  and  an  all-pen'ading  organization : 
independent  alike  of  the  civil  power  and  of  the  n))iritual 
hi<'rar.  Ii\  ;  j>os»e«8ing  fiftiTn  tlioiMaiwI  of  ihc  Ijravcr-t 
and  best-trained  soldiers  in  the  world,  armed  and  ae- 
eootved  in  tbe  moat  splendid  faahion  of  the  time,  ready 
at  the  aonaona  of  tbe  grand-roa«t«r  to  enbacfc  on  any 
aerviee.  their  one  aim  U^ing  the  aggranditement  of  the 

or  tf-r.  I'hilip,  fearing  the  .strcnijlh  anil  the  wealth  of 
the  order,  claiming  allegiance  only  to  the  po|H>.  as  the 
bead  of  the  Church,  and  greatly  deoirous  of 
:  their  landa,  BannithiMb  anna,  ahipa,  and  tieaa- 
,  detcnnlned  upon  its  deatmetion ;  but,  lest  bis  in- 
fluence mifrht  \w  o\'cr|M)wereil  in  an  (>]x;n  contest,  he  re- 
solved to  make  the  his  instrument.  A  new  cru- 
sade, he  saw  clearly,  would  only  revive  religiooa  paa- 
aiooa  fiarofabia  to  tb«  Holy  Seej  and  render  wtcMiaiy, 
inriolafale^  nMM  important,  and  more  powerfid  still, 
thenr-  snldilMMIlks ;  cnnse<piently  I'hilip  promptly  op- 
posed the  opening  of  a  new  enwade.  June  6,  I.^Mi, 
Clement  V  summoned  the  grand-masters  of  the  Tem- 
plars and  Hospitaller*  to  Europe,  under  pretext  of  oon- 
snituig  Iheoi  in  Rgaid  to  the  piopoeed  eraaade,  and 
some  pwvloni^y  advanced  plans  for  uniting  the  two  or- 
deni  of  Templar*  and  Hospitallers.  Promptly  Molay 
retiimed  to  Europe,  l)Ut  tiie  manner  in  which  he  came 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  stitie  tbe  ambitious  designs  of 
Ua  caemiea.  With  sixty  of  the  most  distingaiabed 
knights  of  the  order  and  a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  he 
made  an  nstentatious  entry  into  Paris.  August.  i;>u;. 
w  Ui  Ti'  li''  wa-i  reeeiveil  by  the  kin;;  with  great  court««v. 
If  Ue  .MuUy  had  been  of  a  le.ss  generuua  and  unauapi- 
ctoas  character,  he  would  have  imdentood  that  every 
motive  thit  influenced  Philip  was  concentrated  in  great 
int«iuity  against  his  order.  The  grand-master,  lulled 
into  security  l)y  tin-  apparent  kindness  of  the  French 
king,  prtKeeded  to  I'oitiers  to  pny  his  alleiriance  to  the 
pr>|te^  and  to  present  two  memorials  drawn  up  by  him- 
self, relative  to  tbe  state  of  aSiucB  in  the  East,  and  the 
projected  anion  of  tbe  diflkrent  existent  military  orders, 
which  he  op|(ost'd  on  the  ground  that  liy  such  act  tlieir 
power  wuuld  oidy  be  augmentetl,  and  thua  cotuequcntly 
provoke  greater  envy,  of  which  even  now  there  was 
BKNO  tbaa  cnoogk;  md,  so  Cur  from  supprasing  pre- 
wafling  jealousies  among  the  knights,  it  would  only 

••mi'itter  the  strife  among  the  l>rctUrcii,  and  inii^c  nmre 
fre<iuent  collisinns.    He  Ix-gged  the  |M)|ie  to  examine 

into  the  sinister  rumors  which  had  spread  abroad  con<-<  rn- 
.iflg  the  iaith,  iaoial%  and  sectei  uyatcriea  of  the  order; 


bribed  out  of  some  by  olli:n  of  indulgence;  wrung  fnmi 
othen  by  tbe  dread  of  tortnre,  or  by  actual  torture. 

The  pope,  enraged  by  tbe  king's  Iil>eriy.  sus|H-ndcM|  the 
fiowen  of  the  in<|uisitor,  and  forbade  the  l>islioi>s  to  con- 
tinue their  ]>nK-«H/dini;s  against  tbe  Temple.  Philip 
IV  simulaletl  ready  and  complete  subroissMNi;  but  at 
the  aame  tine  he  urged  all  tbe  princes  of  Eorope  to 
follow  bis  example,  endeavomi  to  embitter  the  French 
against  the  Templarv,  and  tinally  invente<l  a  circular 
li  tt.  r  fn  m  the  grand-master  to  all  the  brethren  and 
sulijects  in  prison,  advising  them  to  acknowledge  the 
crimes  he  himself  had  confinsed.  Atig.30,lllOS,  Jaeqneo 
dc  Molay  himself  was  subjected  to  a  second  examina> 
tion  by  a  si)ecial  oommiseion  of  cardinals  and  agenta  of 
the  king;  hot  as  the  commission  pn>\eil  vcr>  trcachcr- 
ouM  in  their  cuiKluct  towards  him,  be  tinally  tired  of  the 
proceedings,  and  deman<le<l  that  he  be  brought  before 
the  Rftman  (HtntiflT;  "for,"  said  he,  ''to  the  pope  alone 
lM>lonK>  tlie  power  of  judging  the  grand-master  of  the 
•  ■r.li  r,  nu  1  t'-       iiidu'nu  iit  I  refer."    March  2,  Kil",  lie 
was  again  Mnnni  nicd  liy  the  |>a|tal  commission,  but  |ier- 
aistctl  in  his  determination  to  be  jodged  by  the  pope 
only.    While  tbe  papal  commission  was  still  in  M>Miioa, 
Philip  IV,  tiring  of  their  slow  progress,  and  fearing  that 
the  power  of  the  'I\iii|il>-  was  n<  t  \<  t  i  rii-ln.!,  snni- 
moned  lifty-four  more  of  the  Tcinplara  before  a  council 
at  Paris,  and  caused  tbCB  to  be  bumed  the  same  day, 
May  11,  Ittio.  The  papa  now  beeaoie  anxious  fat  bis 
own  antbority,  appointed  a  new  oommissioa  to  hasten 
a  decision  in  the  cisc  of  Jacques  ile  Molay.  and  he  was 
by  it  omdi  iniHil  to  <leath.    Just  as  the  fatal  sentence 
wn^*  aU.ut  tM  hi-  pronounce^l,  l)e  Molay  arose,  and  in  a 
calm,  clear  voice  thus  addressed  bis  Judges:  ''Ikfore 
heaven  and  earth,  on  the  verge  of  death,  where  the 
least  falsehfHM)  bears  like  nn  intolerable  weight  u|>oii 
the  soul,  I  i)rotesi  that  we  have  richly  deservetl  death, 
not  on  account  of  any  heresy  or  sin  of  which  we  ooi^ 
selves  or  our  order  have  been  guilty,  but  because  we 
have  yieldcfl,  to  wve  onr  Km,  to  the  sednetive  woida 
of  the  po[>e  and  of  tlie  kimr;  ntid  -n  I'V  our  cunfesaiom 
brought  shatiie  and  ruin  on  our  hlanielrv*.  holy,  an<l  or- 
thodox brrttherlKwsl."    Tbe  cardinnls  stood  confonnded, 
the  people  coukl  not  repress  a  profound  sympathy,  and 
tbe  aasemUy  waa  hastily  broken  up  tn  meet  another 
day.    Bnt  the  king,  who  had  be<  ii  informed  of  all,  or- 
dered tlie  grand-master  to  l»e  buriud  iinnieiliately.  He 
was  led  forth  to  the  ll/uiie«,  a  feeble  oM  man,  loaded 
with  fetters,  bent  and  whitened  by  age  and  captivi- 
ly.    He  auatained  his  auHMngs  With  perfeet  flimnoH 
and  fcanliition,  pmteMing  to  the  eml  in  favor  of  tiM 
innocence  of  his  onler,  and  perishing  liravely  —  the 
last  champion  of  Christianity  auninst  the  Orient,  the 
last  liberator  of  Jerusalem,  the  laM.  grand -master  of 
the  Temple.    .See  Porter,  JJistorg  of  tke  Kmght*  of 
Malta,  i,  IMO,  IW  sq.;  Sutherland,  Arkirrtminat  of 
the  Knuj/ttt  of  MaUa,  vol,  i,  ch.  ix :  Milman,  IlitHnry 
of  Latin  ('hrisli<i)iil;i.v«\.\  \.\>k.  \u,t  \\.  '\  and  ii :  Ila«e, 
CfiurcA  Uutorjfy  p.  319;  and  es|i«ciaily,  tbe  excellent 
article  in  Uoafer,  JVoiia.  Biag,  GMnde,  znr,  79  aq. 
CJ.P.L.) 
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Molcbo,  Sou)Mos,  or  DuHiO  Pirks,  as  lie  wa-  call- 
ed when  n  Marraiio  or  Ni'<)-('hri><iait,  wa*  bum  aln  iii 
A.D.  luVl  in  I'onugal.  He  nut  mily  received  a  liberal 
•diieitian,  whieb  enabled  bin  to  bold  a  state  office  as 
"encriTSu  am  uuvidurro  na  caaa  da  supplicav'^*^/' 
WM  pruliably  bIm*  madr  a<-i|iiainted  in  liis  childhuod 
with  Hebrew  am)  T.-ilnun'l.  inn-,  u.-<  Ik-  in  tin'  aiiitii  r  nt 
a  Hebrew  work  and  a  oynagogal  pwm  wriiu-n  in  (he 
Anmaic  languai^  (corop.  Zona,  LtimOtuyeiei.  A  Jfiw- 
fojf,  I'tMtir,  |i.  About  this  time  a  man  named 

DarM  Ki>uU>ni  a)i|M'nred  in  the  murt  of  the  kini;  or 
Fllftllgal.  lie  aiilH>iiiic(<l  ihr.t  li<'  lin<t  (-utiic  tVuin  Iriilia. 
and  was  miM  by  liis  broiliir,  the  king  ul  the  .liws,  to 
pi«>|ioM'  an  slliancc  in  order  to  recover  the  Holy  Land 
ftiND  the  aultan  Siiljrman.  Many  of  the  Neo^hrtsttans 
belkvcd  In  bim.  He  paaaed  through  Spain,  where  he 
made  many  |ir<i-«<-ly  t<  s ;  into  Krniu  i-  to  A\  ii;iinn,  ami 
Into  Italy,  lie  iti»<-ribed  bauuen  with  the  holy  nutnc 
of  timl.  In  many  cities— Bahlglia,  Ferrara,  Mantua— 
minbeiB  believed  that  be  was  eoauniaiioaed  to  be  the 
leader  «f  the  army  of  TaraeL  He  even  had  an  interriew 

with  pn|te  Cliimiil  \'II.  Coining;  lo  I'ori hltiI,  Moicho 
•might  bis  acquaintance  in  onlcr  to  hml  out  whtthcr 
UaTlaioiuvy  levelationa,  which  had  all  Memianic  back- 
gfooad,  Wfra  in  bannony  with  HHtil>eni'»  commiaaum. 
The  latter  treated  Stoldm  vcr>-  c<M>iiy.  and  toM  him 
thfit  hi*  military  n'mmi>>ii<ii  li.'i'l  iioihinj.'  to  do  with 
hilt  caltuliftiic  myelil'i^tn,  U  ing  liimMlt  iio  adt'pt  in  (Iun 
branch  of  adcneei  Mokho,  however,  misunderBtoud 
BCubenit  bciiaTiiig  aa  he  did  that  tbia  prioee  and  wuwld* 
be  Mcariah  would  hare  nathini;  to  (k>  with  him  atnee 

hf  hnii  iKit  the  M>nl  tiftbe  Cm'enni)!,  and  hr  thus  ajios- 
tatizitl  to  Judaism,  perfuming  the  rite  or  circumciBion 
himwif,  which  operation  became  to  him  tlic  cauae  of  a 
severe  aieknefls.  When  Keobeni  was  acquainted  with 
tbia  fact  lie  was  very  anirryi  and  feared  that  lie  miffht 
be  Nicjiected  a»  the  nnthor  of  Molcho'n  apo>tnsy.  Tlio 
JewH  rc-late  that  Moicho  was  utterly  ignorant  whilt-  he 
wa«  a  Clirisiian:  but  immeiliatcly  on  his  circuinciKion 
'^tbe  Lord  gave  him  windtiro,  and  be  became  wiser  than 
all  men  in  a  very  short  time,  and  many  wmidend  at 
Ub*"  Hi:«  jirrnching  w«»  <if  an  in.«i>iring  elo- 
quence that  thr  .lens  bi  lievcd  it  to  be  dtclali-ti  by  an- 
gels. He  preacheil  .ludai.-rn  Ix'fore  kingi*;  even  |M»pe 
Clement  VII  admitted  him  to  an  audience,  and  k*vc 
Mm  ilw  intrHega  to  dwcU  wbeicvcr  he  would.  cMo- 
mnn  >Iolrho  i«eeniii  to  have  been  permitted  to  ponr  ont 
his  a|MH-alyptic  rhapwwliii*  ( |iatj«'st  of  them  may  lie  read 
in  llu"  ChnmicUt  nj' K.Jim-  fh  U  n-.lii>liH<t  fim-Aftir,  ihf 
JSfjthanii,  ii,  152-189)  without  restraint.    Bishop*  and 

K'Dcea — the  biahop  of  Anonna  and  the  duke  of  Ur1rino» 
inceiwo  Maria  deUa  Revere  I — ^from  creilulity,  curi- 
nairy,  or  compassion,  protected  him  against  hi^  enemies 
Two  of  his  priiphccio'..  iiuir.l.itini;*  of  th«'  Tilter  in  li«ime 
and  earth(|nakeA  in  y^lHl^,  could  hardly  fail  of  accom- 
plishment (the  former  took  place  Oeloiier  fl^  IfiSO ;  the 
lai  ler.  Januaiy  M,  IWl).  But  be  canw  to  a  woftil  cod. 
He  attempted  t«  convert  the  emperor  Charles  T.  at 

l{ati>tH>n  :  but  CharlcM  wns  tinril-bcnrtoil.  and  ordered 
him  to  be  put  in  pri.>«oii  uitli  Iih  trii  nd  lleiilM-ni,  whom 
be  met  after  he  was  olili_-<ii  i..  i,-mvc  b'l.me.  When 
pcaee  was  icatored  with  8ulyman  the  Turk,  the  emperor 
betook  himaelf  to  Italy,  and  both  prisoners  were  con- 
veyed I'l  M.'intiirt.  Moicho,  wliM  iiii  object  rather 
for  a  lunatic  a>ylum  than  ihe  slake,  wn?<  roiidenmed  to 
be  burned  as  an  apnatale  Christian.  "With  a  bridle  on 
bta  jaw-bones  to  prevent  his  speaking  to  the  people,"  as 
the  Jewish  ehmnide  relates,  **they  bnrafrht  him  out, 
and  all  the  city  van  moved  alxint  him,  and  the  (Ire 
biinied  lM>t'oro  him.  Ami  one  of  the  noble*  of  the  ein- 
l«ri»r  said, 'Take  the  bridle  from  between  his  teeih,  for 
1  havo  a  mnm^t  unto  him  from  the  king;'  and  they 
did  BO.  And  he  said  tmto  Mm,  *The  emperor  bath  seiit 
me  unto  tbei'.  "nyin^r.  "  IT tl-.on  turn  frcrn  tliv  «  «.|inlt 
thon  not  Ik-  acceptiHl  and  livc  V"'  .\iv\  he  will  nir.iniuin 
thee,  and  thou  •thnll  I  e  before  him  ;  and  if  not,  evil  is 
determined  against  tbee.'    iiui  he  answered  like  a 


f-aiiii.  like  an  angel  of  (umI,  and  said, '  IkcauMt  I  walkod 
ni  that  religion,  my  heart  is  bitter  and  grieve*! ;  and 
now  w  hat  is  good  in  your  sight  do^  and  my  sool  shall 
return  unto  the  Father^  boose  as  in  its  yontb,  fhr  then 

it  will  be  better  with  it  than  now.'    Ho  wa."  c8i>t  into 
'  the  tire,  and  the  l/>nl  stnelled  the  sweet  savor,  and 
t<iok  to  him  his  »i{K>tles8  hiuI,  and  is  with  biro  as  one 
I  brought  up  with  him,  rejoicing  always  before  bim." 
Moldio  died  in  November  er  Dramben'lfin ;  yet  then 
were  Jews  who  believed  that  the  fire  had  no  power  o\-er 
'  him,  and  that  he  departed— (i«Ml  oidy  knows  whither, 
t  onip.  lliiMmu'e.  Ilifioii  f  ilff  Jfiijt  (  Kngl.  translation), 
p.  I'irl ;  Undo,  lli.*i,n  ti  nj'tkt  Jrwt  im  Sipam  and  Pvrtu- 
ffiil,  \K8til  sq.;  xMiliiian, //Mtory  ^rAe /nn^ ttl,  W17  aq.t 
;  The  Chromdrt  of  Itubbi  Jtmjtk  bm-Jothva  htn-Mt\r, 
\  the  Sephiinii  (transl.  from  the  Hebrew  inin  EncHsh  by 
»  .  H.  V.  ItialkibbUtky,  London.  IKitl).  ii.  l;.<i-i'.c' ;  .i<".t, 
,  Giuhichtt  (/.  Juflfnfkwmt  v.  «.  .Stklrv,  iii,  126;  Ivayser- 
ling,  (ittchichtr  dn-  Judm  im  Portugal,  p.  176  sq.,  IMaq.; 
Cmel,  Ltitfadtit  furjvduckt  Ge»ehichff  mtd  Lktratlir 
(  Herlin,  187*), p. 92        Fiirst,  Hlhlio(h.Jnduica,^W7', 
(irilt/.     s'  fu,/it<  <l<r  Jihlni.  ix.  •2(>1         the  same  in 
Frankel  s     ,,miUm  hnj)  (\HM<).Y.'h\h,'lU,-iiilO h\.  (LkK) 

Moldavia  and  Wallacbia,  two  states  forming 
the  eu-calied  Danubiam  Pnme^Htiet,  but  aince  Decera- 
f  berS),  1861,  united  under  one  prinee  and  administration, 
are  nM\s  officially  bearing  the  name  fiounnihui.  We 
treat  them  unitedly  in  this  article,  as  this  is  the  custom 
generally  among  geographers, 

1.  Moldavia  {iia.  Aloldati,  Turk,  fiogdan  or  A'mK 
Mak)  is  hoonded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Russia,  on  the  8. 

j  by  Wnllachia  and  tin  [>nnnlK'.  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
I  Austrian  empire,  drcaiest  icngtli  Irom  nnrcli-nrot  cu 
•Hiuth-east,  280  miles;  greatest  breadth,  V2H  miks:  area, 
1 20, 1 18  square  miles ;  population  about  i/mjOKM.  The 
I  country  forma,  irengraphlcally,  part  of  the  jtieat  nndnlaa- 

ing  ]iastoral  p]nii;s  or  steppes  of  Sontli  llit^sia.  exr«pt 
towarils  the  wex,  where  spurs  from  the  (  ar|Hithiaiis 
give  it  a  somewhat  mountainous  eharaeter.  It  is  wa« 
tered  by  the  lYutb,  the  Sereth,  and  the  Danube,  and  is 
almost  creiTWhefV  ikttne.  Tbefbrcsteof  HoUavia  eve 
also  of  great  extent  and  importance.  Hut  the  riches 
of  the  cmmtr}-  c<»nsist  maiidy  in  its  cattle  and  horses, 
of  which  immense  numbers  are  rearetl  on  its  splendid 
and  far-stretcbiug  pastures,  iiwinc  and  sheep  are  also 
nunwtowat  and  the  rearing  efbeM,  owing  to  the  aanltl- 
tude  of  lime-trees,  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  great 
plagues  of  the  land  are  locusts  and  earthquakes.  M  io- 
erab  ami  pm-ious  metals  are  said  to  be  aliutnlant.  but 
they  have  out  as  yet  been  worked.  The  capital  is  Jasi^, 
but  the  gieat  centre  of  traile  is  Galats.  The  ptindpal 
exports  are  wool,  lambskina,  hidea^  feathcn,  aaaiae,  ur, 
tallow,  honey,  leeches,  cattle,  and  salt  (Jua  blocha);  the 
im[Mirt.H  are  chiefly  the  mannftutnied  pfodoels  «f  Weau 
ern  Kurope. 

2.  WALLAriiiA,  the  larger  of  the  united  Danubian 
PrincipaUtiea,  is  boandcd  on  tbe  K.  by  the  Austrian 
empire  and  Moldavia,  on  tbe  E.  and  8.  by  the  Danube, 

aiui  on  the  \V.  I>y  the  Austrian  empire  and  the  I)anul>e. 
Length  from  the  western  fmnticr  to  tajie  Katiakra  t»ii 
the  lllack  ,Sea,  305  miles;  greatest  iM-eadth.  blO  miles; 
area,  27,(t80  aquare  miles;  popuktion.  ie,4(W,m  The 
grcsier  part  of  Wallaehia  is  quite  flat ;  bnt  in  the  narth, 
where  it  liorders  on  Ilnngark'  and  'rran'.yl\ nnia.  ii  j^rnd- 

i  ually  rises  up  into  a  great  mountain-wall.  un(a.~>Nat>Ie 
save  in  five  places.  It  in  destitnle  of  wtiud  thn>ughout 
almoet  iu  whole  extent,  and  (cepectaUy  ahmg  tbe  baaka 
of  the  Danube)  is  coveted  with  tnarriiy  swamps  miles 
n]>on  miles  in  bn'ailth.  The  principal  river  flowing 
thmiifih  the  coinuri-  i*  the  Ahita,  which  Joins  the  Dan- 
nlM-  at  Niko|>oI.  The  climate  i.s  extn  nie;  the  summer 
heau  are  intense,  wliile  in  winter  tbe  land  lice  under 
deep  mow  for  fimr  montba.  Tbe  soil  biidi,  and  wMdd 
leave  nothing  to  he  desired,  were  it  not  for  the  lavaicra 
of  locusts  and  the  calamitous  summer  dnMt|rt>t*.  The 
princi|kal  products  are  cum,  inai/e.  mill)  t.  \v  ine.  tlax,  tt>- 

I  bacco)  and  olive-oil.    Tbe  vast  ueelcas  heaths  alfcid 
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8u»t«iiaiice  to  great  herds  of  cattle,  shcfp,  and  horses. 
A»  in  Moldavia,  ag;ricilltura  is  an  impurtanc  bnodl  of  I 
indiuttjr.  b  minatala  aipecially  goki,  lilver,  eopper, 
aatl  roek-aalt— the  tnil  i«  rieb,  but  onW  the  laat  of  thMe 

iaextfii'^ively  worked.  The  imjwms  and  cx|x)rt»  are  the 
ae  OA  in  MuKiavia.  In  U>th  ciiuntrie;)  they  might  be 
than  <lctubleil,  aa  !K-ari*i-ly  one  half  uf  the  9»il,  which 
is  said  Co  Im  emywhere  good,  is  under  cultivation. 

S.  Hittoni. — In  andent  times  what  now  eonstitntes  | 
Koutnanhi  T'lrmcfl  an  important  part  <if       i.i.    At  the 
periiMl  nr  I  tie  nii^ratiuu  uf  nation;*,  nn<l  in  the  toUuwin^ 
crnturiov,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  8trug|;les  between  the 
tiuthic,  Hunnic,  Bolgaiiao,  and  Slavic  raee%  who  left  i 
their  traces  anBoog  the  RDnaniaed  Dacian  inhabitants,  | 


mored,  frugal,  ai>b«r,  and  cleanly ;  muriier  and  larceny 
an  alinaK  mlcnown.  Their  d«rdIing^  however,  are, 
as  may  ba  sniipossd,  i»r  the  most  wietehcd  descri|ittoa; 
composed  chieflT  of  interiaeed  wtUow-withes,  covered 

with  niuil.cane,  ami  straw;  aiifl  orteii.  even  in  tlio  hirj^c 
towns,  they  are  only  of  mud;  a  cloak  serves  for  a  bed. 
Slid  the  whole  hoiixc-ftiniiture  is  comprised  in  a  fSew 
tutchen  utmsUaL  The  education  of  tlie  oou^tiy  is  noC 
in  a  vciy  forward  oondidon,  bat  promises  nnder  the 
pre!*ent  adniinifttraf ion  to  take  advanced  ground.  The 
trade  of  tiie  country  is  lar^-ly  in  the  hands  of  foreign* 
ers,  especially  Jev\r»,  who  Ian;  badly.  <«yp»y  communi- 
ties are  an  important  element  iu  the  population;  np- 
wards  of  100,000  of  this  myBterioos  race  are  serfs  te- 
I"tif;iii^  to  the  ricli  Inn-ars  and  the  niona--it(Tie'*.  In 
IN}  4  alwHit  ;i(l,(XKt  were  cmanci|iatcd,  ajid  settled  in  col- 
onies in  different  parts  of  the  land ;  they  are  ruled  by  a 
Bateif^  or  kii^,  of  their  own  cboioe,  of  which  everjr 
gypsy  viUag*  has  one:  they  eall  tbenselTcs  RonmttttM 
or  Romm, 

5.  Rrlujitm. — ( 1 )  Krdesuiittical  Statvt. — The  e«tal)ii.Hh» 
ed  reli^jion  of  '•  lioumania"  is  that  of  the  (Jreek  Churcli, 
but  all  forma  of  Christianity  are  tolerated,  and  their  pro- 
fessors enjoy  aqtud  poBlieai  rights.  At  the  bead  of  the 
(■reek  clergA'  stands  s  metropolitan  archbishop  chosen 
by  the  {general  assembly  of  the  different  estates,  con- 
firmed in  Wis  ollic-e  by  the  (>riiu  »•,  uiul  M-rviii^  ■l,'-'7.').it'K) 
mctnbcrs.  Every  bishop  is  assisleil  by  a  council  of 
<^'crsy>  snd  hss  a  seminary  for  priests;  the  superin- 
tendent of  tlie  preaching  clergy  is  th«  iVvAMw/Ni  of 
the  <Boesse.  In  Moldavia  there  are  1796  cbafehes,  8208 
priests, and  491  deacons;  nl>o  7)j2'2  married  riei  iilnr  el*  r- 
gy  and  60  monasteries,  of  which  the  rictK>t  is  that  of 
Nianitz,  wiili  1300  monks.  In  Wallachia  there  are  4171 
churches  (of  which  2587  are  wooden),  3G,G38  |K>ran«ie 
belonging  to  the  families  of  rosrried  priests,  10,749  dea- 
ri)ii>,  '.•,'»<iO  monks  ami  nuii*,  and  tisouasteries  and 
nunnerii-s.  The  property  belonging  to  the  priftilhiMMl 
?aaariot  princes,  who  in  reslity  only  fanned  |  of  the  principalities  is  immense,  and  at  present  (1875) 
thaiareiHMibcnneliedtlicaMelve^andiflBpsverished  the  |  eflbrts  are  being  made  by  tlie  ginremment  to  have  it 


and  helped  to  form  that  rom]iositc  people,  the  nimlem 
Wallaeh".  who  in  the  11  ih  century  were  converted  to 
the  (liriotianity  of  the  Kaslem  or  (ireek  Church.  Their 
iucursioniv  however,  frightfully  devastated  the  country. 
In  the  lldteentaiy  thaRwwms^aTitffciriinee^csiab- 
lishetl  in  Moldavia  a  kinplom  of  their  own.  Two  cen- 
turies later  the  trreat  storm  of  Moii^oLh  broke  <»ver  the 
land.  It  now  fi  11  into  the  hand-,  nf  the  Nojjai  Tartars, 
who  left  it  utterly  wasted,  so  that  only  iu  the  forests  and 
ainnntaiiys  was  any  trace  left  of  the  native  WaHaehian 
popolation.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century  a 
petty  WsUach  chief  of  Transylvania,  Kadu  N'ecru  of 
F<»s;ari'*ch,  entereil  Wallachia.  took  |MiH.ses»inn  of  a  \Htr- 
tioii  of  the  country,  divided  it  among  bis  nobles,  foundeil 
a  scnste  of  twelve  members  and  an  elective  monar- 
chy, aud  gradually  oonquered  the  whole  of  Wallachia. 
Rat  her  km  than  a  century  later  ( 1.354)  a  aimiUr  att^nnpt, 
al>o  sui-.  rs-.f4il.  was  maile  by  a  Wallach  chi<  f  of  the  Hun- 
garian .Marmnr»«h.  of  the  name  of  Uogdan,  to  lepeople 
Bloldavia.  In  the  beginnin<;  of  the  16ih  centniy  both 
pfiocipslities  placed  themselves  under  tlie  piotaekim  of 
the  porte,  snd  gmdually  the  nobles  or  boyars  lost  the 
ric;ht  c.f  ( lerting  their  own  ruler,  whose  office  wa^  I  h  iii:,'ht 
iu  CoustautiiHtple.   After  1711  the  Turks  governed  the 


land.   In  iMi  tlie  Ruarfcna  wrested  ftrnn  Turkey  the 

riirlit  of  NurveillaiiiM-  nver  thi'  jirliii  ipalitii-'.  A  gnat 
number  of  the  nobles,  through  family  marriages  with 
the  Fanariots,  were  now  of  Greek  descent,  the  court 
toagaa  was  Gicek,  and  the  seUigimis  and  poUdeal  qnn- 
pnthies  of  the  eouitry  were  the  same;  henee  the  eflbrt 

pf  the  |iriiiei[ialities  in  18'21  to  cinancip.tte  themwlvos 


secalartzed.  The  Ronmanians  are  very  sii|>erstitioua, 

and  care  littlr  fur  liuninii  life.  The  ratt-chism  of  their 
morale  iMiitaiiH  .■«ariily  anything  more  than  fasting 
and  lio«piia;iiy.  Tin  y  hate  all  foreigners  except  the 
Ljttin  races,  and  are  especislly  severe  against  the  Jews, 
who  are  thcie  in  large  numbcts,  and  are  inraluable  fbc 

the  comnNfCial  intereKt4  of  the  cnuiitrv .    Thev  number 


from  Turkish  authority,  wlneh  was  only  the  prelude  to  i  over  400,000.    rublie  jM  rMTuiinns  against  Jews  have 


the  ureaterand  more  successful  struggle  in  (Jreece  itself. 
In  ma  Ruaaa  forced  Turkey  to  cbuooe  the  princes  or 
hoapodan  of  WaUaehia  and  Heldavta  fimn  nativcn,  and 

not  from  the  corrupt  (Jreeks  of  ('onstantinot>le.  and  after 
1829  t<»  allow  them  to  hold  their  dicnily  for  life.  The 
principalities  were  united,  as  has  lieen  already  m<-ntioiu-il. 


continual  until  very  n^ccntly,  and  in  consequence  the 
great  powers  have  threatened  armed  intcrvcatiou.  The 
United  States  has  potsned  a  humane  pnliey  in  sdeet- 

ing  a  Jewish  representative.  (*2>  Kruufft  Hum.-  f 'hri>ti- 
anity  must  hn\e  early  inaile  its  way  to  these  parts,  and 
been  strengtheneil  during  (iothic  invasioM.    St.  Nicetas, 


nnder  one  ruler  iu  186^,  and  under  one  admiuistrauoii  in  ,  w  >io  Houriahed  about  400,  is  regarded  as  the  apostle  of 
1861.  In  1868  the  Wallachiana  reftned  to  cndone  the  j  Koumania.  The  baibariana  in  part  removed  Christian 
reign  of  Cuss,  and,  with  the  consent  of  Turkey  and  the  induences,  and  in  86\  Cyril  attempted  anew  the  Chris- 
great  Powers,  prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem  wss  ealletl '  tianizing  of  the  people,  especially  the  Bulgarians. 

to  govern  the  united  |iriiu  i|)alities.    He  was  the  lirst  to    Iti  eiuisequ<'ncc  tlic  Slavuniaii  laiiL,'uat;>'  s<  rur'  il  i  f  n't- 


hold,  and  in  the  conflict  between  Constantinople  and 
Rome  this  Uanubisn  country  sideii  with  the  Eastern 
Chufch.  Kome  made  vepested  effotu  to  regstn  her 
hold,  but  ineflbefoalty.   1^  political  reasons  prince; 

now  and  then  favored  I!  ■tiM'.  Imt  in  tli>'  l.'tth  imiury, 
when  it  liei^anie  a  defK-inlency  of  the  lurk-s,  the  (in-ek 
Church  gained  absolute  adherence.  In  the  days  of  the 
KaibnaatioQ  Wallachia  remained  nnnovad,  but  in  MoIp 


call  the  country  Roumauiti.    To  this  day  (IMT^)  he  re- 
auuns  its  ruler. 

4.  Social  Cmtditiom, — The  Roumanians,  claiming  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Pacians,  betray  that 
oriLriii  largely  in  their  langunije,  wliich  is  a  Latin  dia- 
I  Icct,  three  fourths  «>r  the  wonl.s  txing  Latin  (the  Dacian 
has  disap|jeared),  the  other  fourth  Ixing  made  up  of 
warda  indicating  a  Grecian,  tiothte,  Slaiic,  or  Turkish , 

origin.   A  Orammatiea  Daeo-Romma  was  pnbliSbed  { daria  John  Heraclides  (Jacob  Bssilius),  an  adventurer 

by  Johann.  Alexi  (Vienna.  IX'-Ti),  anil  a  HUtoiin  Lin-  who  had  gained  the  throne,  ra\ nn  il  I'mtestantism 
fua  Iktco-Ronuiwr  by  I^urianu.s  (Vienna,  lH4!t\  A  (IjVU  <>3).  Twenty  year*  Liter  tin  prince  was  again 
ImUB  Latin-Romanic-lIungarian  Dictionary'  was  care-  I'mtcstaiit  —  Janked  Sass,  "the  Lnthernn"  (f  1584 )i 
(Ui^  encotod  by  the  bishop  of  Fogaiaseb,  Job.  Uub  |  Fntm  that  time  but  little  was  heard  fur  Protestantim, 
(Kbasenbanr.  8  Tiol8.\  The  noNea  of  the  land  |  and  even  to-day,  thongh  raled  by  a  Priisslan  prince, 
generally  *[wiik  rn  ivh.  and  indrcd  Kn-nch  ideas  nml  ihrre  is  luily  I  IVotestant  for  0  Armenians,  ,'iO  I'oninn- 
cuatoms  are  in  favor  with  tlie  Roumanians,  i>nrticnLarly  ists.  I4.i'»  (ireek  Catholics,  and  2M0  Jews,  rrote-viant 
the  young.    There  is  no  middle  cla-HS.    The  common   s'icieti<-s  exist  at  liucharest  (one  Lutheran  and  one  Ke- 

pee|ile^  tlwqgh  rogr  poM^  are  oo  the  whole  good-hu- 1  formed^,  at  Ci;^ona,  in  Wallachia,  and  at  Jaaqr  and 
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Galatz,  in  ^loldavia.  nesides  thcw,  I*mt«»tants  live 
•caKt-rt'ti  in  iliftVrcni  fdaocs.  Soc  Michel  ile  Koyalni'- 
tclian.  Ilistoirr  dr  Ui  Vulr.t  hir,  Uf  lit  MoUtirif,  ft  (Iff 
Viiltique;t  Trantdanubieru :  ttie  Krport*  of  llie  (iuMavuB 
AdotpliUH  Siiciety,  St.  John,  in  Land.  Aciul.  Aug.  1.^, 
1K74,  I*.  I«l ;  l'ri)r.  \Vcllf«,  in  Meth.  Uu.  Rrr.  Jaii.  1873, 
til.  i ;  .Stanley,  Hiut.  ('h.  \k 

Moldenhawer,  .Ioiiann  IlKiMurii  Dameu  a 
Germnn  theolii);ian,  was  Ixtni  at  Halle,  (K-i.  'iiJ,  I7(>9. 
He  was  educated  at  the  "L'o!le>otim  Fridericiantiro," 
and  later  at  the  irnivereity  <tf  Konipsberj;,  where  he 
was  a  dilif^ent  tttudent  in  ancient  lan);uatfe«,  esipecially 
the  Greek  and  liehrew.  lie  was  a|>|H>inted  in  I78.'t 
deacon  at  Kretizburi;,  and  in  1737  to  the  SarkluiuMrhe 
Kirehe  at  Kiinip«l)erg,  but  had  xery  many  difficulties  in 
thin  new  |Mi»ition.  and  did  n<it  live  in  liarinony  with  his 
et)lleague*.  He  iherefurc  gladly  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Univerhity  of  K'>nigsherg  a.**  pn>ff««jr  of  divinity  in 
MAX.  He  publishetl  there  in  1745  his  lutrodudui  in  li- 
broK  tiiirriu  I'rUrit  ft  Xoti  Tr»tiimrii(i,  of  which  Home 
aays  that  few  treali)<cs  of  the  kiiiil  an*  more  useful  than 
th'xA,  He  shows  the  canonical  aulhurity  of  the  Uible  in 
general,  and  treats  of  the  author,  time  of  writing,  argu- 
ment, iHNPjte,  chnmology,  etc.,  of  each  l>ook  in  {uirlicu- 
lar.  He  was  ap|Miiiitc<l  in  175*!  c<x-le!<iastical  counitellur, 
and  aim  librarian  of  the  WallenriKlschc  library*.  He 
rrceiveil  a  call  in  l7)io  as  minister  to  Hamburg,  where 
be  died,  .\pril  h,  1790.  Kesiiles  several  contributions  tn 
joumal.'s  he  published  /fift.  I  ft  If  Actit  aptntoti  J'tiiiti 
ckroMiliMjia:  digftta  (Kiinigsberg,  171I.  Aut)  •.—Kiidtif- 
Vng  in  dif  Alifiihiimrr  drr  .t^yyjilrn,  Judm,  (Irirrhfn, 
md  Romrr  (ibid.  1754,  Mvo)  •.—GriimUirhr  F.rlaulmtng- 
en  drr  tchirrrrn  JSttltrn  iUr  hriiiffeti  UHchrr  ilrn  nrum 
Te$t<imrtiU  (I^eifizig  und  Konigsberg,  l~&i-~0,  4  voK): 
— Uftruchliinyti  iibfr  diit  Volrniu.wr  (Hamburg,  17(>.'>, 
8vo): — llnupdiiknlt  dfr  liftrtirhtuiiyrn  iHirr  din  llvih- 
untkrhriten,  icrlckr  in  dfn  Moutdijt-Helstutuiru  in  drr 
Ikirnki'Thf  I7(l»5-tW  rttrt/rtriujrn  trordfii  tiitd  (Hamburg, 
I76f,  8vo): — /Vr  Hritf  /'auli  iin  dir  HOmrr,  ntich  dt  m 
Gnindltxl  Ubersefzl,  nrbtl  tlrUarwiijrn  und  A  nmrrkung- 
en  (ibid.  1770,  gr.  8vo).  He  also  lrAii»lBte4l  and  wrote 
commentaries  on  all  the  most  im|Kirtant  Itooks  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  wos  likewise  the  author  of  .li/*- 
fuhrlicht  Prii/ung  dt*  jMnfim  Fragmmtt  uu*  drr  W'ld/- 
fttbHtliUchrn  Uibiiothtk  von  drr  A  ujWstrhnnff  Je»u  dtirch 
irrlrhr  zinjlrick  die  Au/rrstrkunifuprtckichtt  Christ i  bt- 
$tdtii/t  iiwl  rrtdittrrt  trird  (Hamburg,  1779,  8vii): — 
AvfJ'uhitirkr  Pri'ifuni}  dr*  drillrn  t'ruginmtt  aiu  dtr 
WulJ\tibiiltrl*chrn  Jiibliuthtk,  ton  drm  Ihtrchgiingf  dtr 
Isrtirlitm  diirrh's  rot/ir  Mrer  (ibid.  1779,  8vo): — .I/m- 
Jiihrlichf  Prii/'urtfj  ilrt  zirrifen  Frngtiifnit  nut  dtr 
Wolfrnbiitltltchm  ISildiothrl:  rtm  ilrr  Vnmoijlirkkrit  tinrr 
OJptnbtiriinff,  die  id/r  Mmitchm  tvif  fine  tfrgrSitdete  A  rt 
ybiubm  kOnntn  (ibid.  1782,  gr.  8vo): — f>fr  llatipt- 
zveck  dr*  /^idfti*  uwl  Sttrbtn*  Jrm  ( Krithen,  1787, 
8vo).  See  Uoriiig,  Gclchrte  Thtul,  OfUltchUituU,  ii, 
567  C  >. 

Mole  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the 
Heb.  rtJ'rJP,  tinthr'mrlh,  in  Lev.  xi,  30,  where,  how- 
ever, it  probably  signiliea  some  species  of  the  lizard 
tribe:  but  in  l^r.  xi,  IH;  I)eut.  xiv,  it  is  rendered 
"swan,"  where  it  evidently  refers  to  some  kind  t>f  bird. 
It  thus  appears  to  denote  two  very  diflferent  kinda  of 
animal,  but  in  neither  ease  the  mole.  .See  (Jhamklkon ; 
Swan.  The  mole  is  thought  to  lie  reyiresented  by  the 
Heb.  ^Vn,  chn'M,  rendennl  "weasel"  in  I>ev.  xi,  29. 
This  is  an  animal  wry  abundant  in  Palestine.  See 
Wkaski,  The  word  el.«ewhere  iM-rurs  only  in  the  dif- 
ticult  expre«ftion,  I*a.  ii,  'JO,  r'~D  "13^5,  lachphor'  pr- 
rvlh'  (if  reganlal  as  two  wt>rd.«,  )M'rliap«<,  /"  the  hob-  uj' 
the  rat*  or  burrnwcrs,  Sept,  ruif  ^loraiou  ,  Vulg.  talpti*, 
Auth.  Yipt.  "to  the  moles"),  which  tJesenius  {Com- 
ment.  ad  I<k-.)  thinks  Hhuuld  be  |Hiinted  as  one  word, 
PT'B^Enb,  tachapharprrotfi',  indii-aiing  an  animal, 
n^31i|pn,  chapharjKrah',  au  calicU  from  digging  into 


the  walls  of  hniise\  pr»>bably  the  rat,  a  crcatiut*  c«iib- 
mon  in  every  habitable  part  of  the  world. 

Many  aeholars  "consider  the  aairaXal  of  the  Greeks 
to  b<>  the  creature  iiitende«l  by  at  least  the  fiijrt  uf  the 
above  Hebrew  wortls.    Whether  this  was  what  modem 
ziKdogisis  would  call  a  niotr  is,  however,  rather  douUfuL 
Aristotle,  in  his  history  of  the  u*p<iliir,  evidently  derircil 
from  (K-nonal  and  cartful  examination,  describes  it  es 
absolutely  blind.    Now  the  eyes  of  our  common  mule 
( Tidptt  h'vrnptro),  though  they  are  very  minute,  and  so 
imiiedded  in  the  fur  as  to  l)e  readily  overlooked  by  a  cur- 
soPt'  examiner,  are  distinctly  o|w>n,  an<l  coidd  not  ii>ca{)e 
the  detection  of  so  accurate  a  physiologist  as  .\ri*t<ii|p. 
Hence  it  has  l)cen  supj»ose«l  that  the  a*)utUix  could  not 
have  Imh'u  a  Ttdpti ;  and  another  animal  has  been  found 
to  inhabit  the  east  uf  Kun<pe  and  west  of  Asia,  which, 
while  p«i«ses8ing  much  of  the  form,  and  even  the  pecul- 
iar structure  of  the  moles,  ti>gether  with  their  burrow- 
ing power*,  is  absolutely  and  totally  void  of  sight,  the 
eyes,  which  are  ru<limenlary  s|>ecks.  Ix-ing  completely 
covered  by  the  skin  of  the  fact%  whi<-h  is  (juite  itnper- 
forate.    For  a  while  it  seemed  certain  that  this  was  the 
creature  intended:  and  acconlingly  the  genus  was  tech- 
nically named  .4</mi/oj-  by  Olivier,  the  s|>ecics  receiv- 
ing the  ap|tellati(>n  td  tijphlu*.    Hut  still  more  recently 
a  s|>ecie8  of  true  mole,  now  called  Ttdjxi  r<m;,  has  been 
discoveretl  inhabiting  tireece,  in  which  the  eyes  are  as 
minute,  and  as  useless,  l>ecause  as  completely  covered 
by  the  skin,  as  in  the  nfjudnr.    As  tl»e  tj*ptibix  is 
larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  the  blind  talpti,  which, 
m«>reover,  a|i{>eani  to  be  rare,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  former  is  xhc  tin*hfinrib  we  here  devote  a  few  words 
to  its  appearance  and  habits.    It  lielougs  to  the  family 
Mtirulir  among  tin-  lltnlmt*.  and  is  in  fact  a  rat  under  the 
piise  of  a  mole.    Hence  it  has  been  calletl  the  mole-rat. 
The  animal  is  fmm  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  length, 
with  a  greot  round  head,  no  external  cars  or  eyes,  the 
nostrils  opening  iK-neath,  the  liml«  very  short,  with 
strong  nails  formed  for  digging;  the  btnly  clothed  with 
■  short,  thick,  soft  fur  of  an  ashy  hue,  and  the  naked 
skin  of  the  muule  while.    It  is  particularly  abundant 
in  the  s<iuth  of  Hu«»ia,  excavating  the  surface  of  the 
vast  stepjies  or  level  plains,  and  forming  long  burrows 
l>eneath  the  turf,  with  many  lateral  ramitications.  The 
object  of  its  pursuit  is  not  earthworms  or  subterraneoas 
lar\-ie.  which  form  the  prey  of  the  tnie  mole;  f<>r  the 
molo-rat  is  exclusively  a  vegetable  feeiler,  oud  it  drives 


DIUid  Mole-rat— it vpaldx  tirphluM. 

its  runs  solely  for  bulbs  an«l  nM>ls.  especially  for  tb« 
tleshy  root  of  an  umbellifentus  plant,  Ihe  ekirrophyUum. 
At  (Ve<juent  intervals  the  burrow  c«imes  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  here  hilliH'ks  are  cast  up  a  couple  of 
yanls  in  circumferciKf,  aiu)  of  proportionate  height. 
Altogether  its  W4irk  closely  imitates  that  of  the  mole, 
but  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale.  It  is  said  to  work  en- 
ergetically aiul  rapidly,  and  on  the  appntach  of  an  en- 
emy, of  which  it  is  wanted  probably  by  an  acute  sense 
of  smell,  it  instantly  turns  downward  and  fienctrates 
the  wrttt  p«rpcadicular)y.    It  is  said  to  Uevvur  cum. 
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and  to  gatber  large  quaniiiii  s  which  it  lays  up  in  its 
deeper  gaUniea  fur  wintt  r  i4U|>|>ly,  in  this  rcapect  agrre- 
ing  wii  b  maoy  utbcr  <if  the  Mi$ridiB.  Like  the  nolc^  it 
can  proceed  fbrwaid  or  backward  in  it*  bumw  with 

equal  •••■IitIiv.  nuriii-;  the  t-arly  himrM  nf  ihr  May  a 
pair  may  uftcu  l>e  iwsen  near  the  entrance  dl  a  hole, 
batiking  in  the  aun,  but  ituuuilly  disappearing  on  alarm. 
The  lent  noiae  txcitee  it;  thoqgh  it  cannot  aee,  it  lifta 
iia  bead  to  iitten,  in  a  aMnadng  attitude,  and  if  ila  iv> 
tnat  ia  cut  off.  it  l)oc<im.''8  aiiinintcil  «itlt  rn.;f  ami  femc- 
itjr* porting  and ;;uai(hiiiK  it'*  t<-*-tli.  and  Imiiii^  sc-vercly, 
yet  utterinit  no  cry,  even  when  wounded.  The  suiwr- 
•titiflaa  peaMnU  of  the  Ukiatne  beliere  that  mtiaouluiu 
bedtni;  powen  are  eonnimiieated  to  the  hand  which 
haa  aiiffiioated  nii<-  uf  th(iM>  creatures,  l^e  apecimcna 
which  have  been  brought  from  Syria  are  smaller,  and 
rnav  possibly  po«se*i  specitic  di^tinciiiess.  Ha.vsi  l.|iii>i 
teatite  to  their  abundance  on  the  plaina  of  Sharon. 
He  bad  never  aeen  aujr  greaml  ao  caat  up  by  moles  aa 
in  the  re^on  between  Kamah  auil  Jaffa.  The  roule- 
hilU  were  .tcarcdy  a  ynrd  apart  (Tnit:  p.  1"20). 

"The  other  i>  rm.  •  ii  :j<fi  ir/x mlh,  rcnilirt-l  "m  ili""'  in 
laL  it,  iO,  ia  rather  a  dcH-rijitive  iK-riphraae  than  an  ap- 
pdlativa*  It  night  be  literally  rendered  *tbe  dig- 
boleai'  Tlie  Sept.  Itaa  adopted  a  different  constniciion : 
♦  hia  iilola  .  .  .  which  he  had  mailc  for  the  piir]>i>sf 
of  bowin^j  ilown  ^'  th.-  r,iiiiHr»,  to  the  b.ni^.'  I'tTliaps 
the  word*  may  be  taken  generically,  of  any  creatures 
which  burrow  in  ruined  and  daaolate  places.  TrarcUer« 
dcaeribe  the  nuna  of  Babylon  *aa  perforated  throughout 
with  caTitim  which  ate  inhabited  by  doleAd  creatnm.' 
Biickini;li.ini  s]>oakA  of  the  'deu'^  of  wild  bcastn.'  the 
'quantitien  of  porcupine  quillV  in  the  caritini,  and  the 
fUnDbers  of  bat«  and  nwl.i  {Trav.  ii,  80).  'These  jmiu- 
tcrraiuA,'  ol>4crrea  Sir  Bolieft  Ker  I\Mer»  *ai«  now  the 
refuse  of  jackali  and  other  aarage  animali'  (fVov.  ii, 

.tl-'  I.  '  The  mound,'  says  major  Keppel.  'was  full  of 
large  liolcst  .  .  ,  strewed  witli  the  tuirciusacs  and  nkele- 
tona  of  animals  recently  killed'  (.V</r.  i,  IHO).  The  total 
and  final  dcgradatioa  of  idolai  and  their  removal  out  of 
tSi$(h%  and  femembiMiee,  we  may  mdentand  by  the 
phrai!ies  emplnycd"  (Fairbaint  i. 

Mol6i  Fram.oih  RiiNi^  a  French  comedian,  dc- 
maada  our  notice  r->r  his  impious  conduct  during  the 
great  French  Kerolatioo.  MoU,who  was  born  at  I'aria 
in  1731.  ha<l  made  bta  d^t  on  the  stage  in  1754,  and 
fjaiiicd  ^rn  ai  m^tMri'-ty  as  an  actor  after  17G0.  He  had 
a  kind  heart  and  lovdy  dijtjx»!»iiion,  and  therefore  be- 
came a  faTMlta  with  all  who  knew  him.  But  he  waa 
■a  blaapbamona ae  he  waa  kind-hearteil ;  and,  without  a 
hope  ofa  hereafker,  he  tmigbt  op«  idy  to  bring  reproach 
ajvtn  the  cau-ie  r)f  (ii.l.  I>irii  4  t'l"'  pra;^reiw  of  the 
Revolution  hi>  bcciime  an  a-vudMU-  of  the  .)acobin-<s  and 
impiously  officiated  in  the  church  of  .St.  lUich  as  the 
prit-wt  <if  the  t^odJeM  of  Heason.    He  died  in  1802. 

IMio'lech  (Heb.  Mo'Uk,  ~^5*a,  ling,  always  with 
the  art.T\^sn,  except  in  1  KingH  xi,  7;  .Sept.  apxi^v 
in  Lev.  XVtii.  21 ;  x.x,  2,  3,  4;  MiA^^wv  v.  r.  linntKn'x 
in  1  Kings  xi,  7;  MoXo^  >>  linoAttx  •»  -'^r.  xxxii,  Jlj; 
and  simply  MoXo^  in  2  Kin^->  xxili,  |0,  ait  Atpiila, 
Svmnacbua, and  i'lieodution  ererA'where  render;  Vulg. 
J/bilcAXeaUed  abo  )Iuu>cif  (Amos  v,  25;  Acts  vii, 
43'),  Mlixox  (1  Kings  xi,  6»  83{  2  Kings  xxili,  13), 
M.vLcitiM  (Zeph.  i,  5),  and  Mbloom  (tnarg.  Jer.  xlix,  1, 
.3.  text  "thrir  kin;;").  i-«  cliicHy  found  in  the  Old  Tcs- 
laraent  a.i  the  national  go<l  of  the  Ammonite^  to  whom 
children  wore  iucriftced  by  fire. 

1.  The  .ViiwK.— The  ro<»t  of  the  wonl  Molech  it  ibe 
aarnc  as  that  of  T\^^i  mt'lei,  or  "king,"  an<l  hence  he 
is  identifie^l  with  Malcbam  ("their  king")  in  2  Sam. 
zii,  90;  Zeph.  i,  6,  the  title  by  wbtcb  be  waa  Imown  to 
the  bradHea,  as  being  inveated  with  regal  honors  in 
his  character  as  a  tutelary  deity,  tln'  lird  and  master  I'f 
hU  people  Our  iranitlatont  have  rcco^niM?<l  this  iilen- 
litv  in  their  retjdering  of  Anw»s  v,  26  (where  "your 
Mi^h"  ie  liteailiy  **yoar  king,"  as  it  ia  given  in  the 


margin'),  following  the  Greek  in  ihr  -pn  ch  of  Stephen, 
in  Artd  vii,  13.  Ih'.  (ieigtr,  in  aiconlanea  with  hir 
theory  that  the  wocship  of  Molech  waa  far  noi*  widely 
spread  among  the  Israelites  than  appear*  at  first  right 

fmrn  I  tic  Old  Ti-sit-iment,  ami  that  many  traces  are  ob- 
scnri'd  in  the  t'-xt,  refers  "  the  king,"  in  Isa.  xxx,  3.1,  to 
that  deity  :  '•  For  Tophet  is  ordainetl  of  old ;  yea,  for  tkt 
kiitg  it  is  prepared."  Again,  of  the  laraeliUsh  nation, 
penonifled  aa  an  adutteress,  it  Is  said,  **  Thou  wentest  to 
ihf  kitnj  with  oil"  (Isa.  ivii,  9);  Aniaziah,  the  ]»riest  I'f 
lielbel,  forliaile  \m<f*  to  prophesy  there,  "f'lr  it  is  the 
ki^g't  cha|)er  (.\mo8  vii,  and  in  l»olli  these  in- 

aunoes  Dr.  Ueiger  would  tind  a  diaguiaed  reference  to 
the  worahip  of  Molech  (Ur9^n/>,  etc.,  p.  299-jl08>. 

Traces  of  the  nxit  from  wliii  li  Mulerh  i->  di  ri  vi  l  ;ire 
to  b(>  found  in  the  Milu-hm,  MuHi-n,  and  Makatuirr  of 
the  I'b  rnicians;  with  the  last  inentiotied  may  be  com- 
l>ared  Adrammditdi^  the  fire-g<Ml  of  Sqihamim.  Th« 
tire-pMl  Moloch,  as  the  totdar>-  deity  of  the  ehildrm  of 
Amnion,  es-M-nlially  identical  with  the  Moabitish 
Chetn  i-ii.  The  Hebrew  form,  as  an  undoubteil  pro|>cr 
nmii',  likewi^i'  i»  eiirt  with  sotne  variety,  os  seen  above. 
Sulomun  had  in  hia  harem  many  women  of  the  Am- 
manitish  race,  who  **  turned  away  hia  heart  after  other 
nods,"  anil.  a  cniiserpiciicc  of  their  iiiHiience.  higli 
IH  to  Molech,  "the  atjominalion  of  the  children  of 
.\ti,in  n.  w<  re  built  on  "the  mount  that  is  facing  .leru- 
aalem"— one  of  the  anmmita  of  Olivet  (1  Kln«  xi,  7). 
Two  venes  belbrc  the  tame  deity  ia  called  Milcox, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  two  names  ht  in;^  dis- 
tinguiabed  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  lU,  13,  it  has  been  inferred 
by  Moveifl,  EwaM,  and  othen,  that  the  two  ddties  were 

essentially  distinct.  Mover<  i I'h'Oiirli  r.  i.  i  \*  |irul>. 
ably  correct  in  regarding  the  latter  as  merely  an  .\ra- 
maic  pronunciation.  It  is  true  that  in  the  later  history 
of  the  laraelitee  the  wmahip  of  Molech  ia  connected 
with  the  valley  of  HInnoa,  while  the  high  place  of  Mil> 
com  was  on  tlie  Mount  of  Olives,  and  that  no  mention 
is  tnade  of  bunian  ritices  to  the  latter.  But  it  seeras 
impossible  to  roi^i  the  eoni  lusion  that  in  1  Kings  xi, 
"  Miloom  the  abomiuation  of  the  Ammonites,"  in  ver.fi^ 
ia  the  same  as**Moleeh  the  aboorination  ofthe  eblMren 
of  Amrnon,"  in  ver.  7.  To  avoiil  this  Movers  contends, 
not  very  couvincinglj',  that  ilic  latter  verse  is  by  a  dif- 
ferent band.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  n  formation  car- 
ried out  l)y  Josiah,  the  high  place  of  Milcom,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  mount  oif  enimption,  and  Tophet  la 
the  valley  ofthe  ebil<Iren  nf  Miiinom  wan  defiled,  that 
"no  man  ini;:ht  make  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pans 
thrtHigh  the  lire  to  Jlolech"  (1  Kin;;s  xxiii.  10,  13  >.  In 
the  narrative  of  Chruniclea  these  are  included  ubder  the 
genetal  term  "Baalim,"  and  the  apostasy  of  Solomon  ii 
not  once  alluded  to.  Tophet  soon  appears  to  have  been 
rcstnreil  to  its  original  u«es,  for  we  find  it  again  alluded 
to,  ill  the  rei;^n  ol  Zcilekiah.  as  the  .-erne  -if  ebild- 

alaughter  and  sacriiice  lu  Molecb  (Jer.  xxxii,  35 ».  Kim- 
chi,  fi^lowing  the  Targnm,  takaa  the  word  Milcom  aa 

an  apiiollative,  and  not  as  a  proper  nntne,  while  with 

regard  to  tikkulh  (riSO,  V.  "  l.iU  rnm  le  ' )  lie  holds 
the  opposite  opinion.  His  note  is  as  follows:  " Sithilh 
is  the  name  of  an  idol ;  and  (aa  for)  malketem  he  tpeaka 
of  a  star  which  was  made  an  idol  by  its  name,  and  he 

calls  it  'kin;,','  tH-caiiM-  I  hey  ihiin;;ht  it  a  king  over 
them,  or  because  it  was  a  great  star  in  the  host  of 
heaven,  which  was  an  a  king  over  his  host ;  and  so  '  to 
bum  inoenae  to  the  qmeH  of  beavon,'  aa  I  have  explained 
in  the  book  of  Jeremiah."  Gesmins  onmparrs  writh  the 
"tnhernacle"  of  JIolccli  the  saernl  tent  i<(  the  Cartlia- 
ginians  mentioned  by  I)ioilorns  (.\\.  ii.">*.  Ko-M'niriid- 

ler,  ami  after  him  Ewald,  underst  1  by  nikk'Hh  a  jtole 

or  stake  on  which  the  figure  iif  the  idol  waa  placed.  It 
was  mote  prolmbly  a  kind  of  palampiin  in  which  the 

ifna;;e  w;i«i  carried  in  pr>M-e>>ii>nM.  a  custom  w  hirh  is  al- 
luded to  in  Isa.  xlvi,  1 ;  Kiii>t,  of  Jer.  \  (St  lden,  Ik  Mm 
Sifr.  synU  i,  c.  6). 
There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  paMige  (2  Sam.  xii, 
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31 ;  ill  which  the  Hebrew  wnlten  text  tiu  *|2^'9,  mal- 
kU,  while  the  in«rginal  nadin;  is  "Sbp,  mdi<4,  wbich 

is  a  '.opiod  tiy  mir  translators  in  thtir  remlcrinj;  "l»rick- 
kilii."  KicDchi  expUins  iiuiUen  as  "the  place  of  Mo- 
Iccb,"  when  — crilicw  were  oflSucd  to  Urn,  and  the 
children  of  Ammon  made  their  sons  to  paas  through  the 
fire.  Milonm  aDd  Malken,  he  mvs,  are  one.  On  the 
otIuT  hand,  Movers,  rejectiiit;  tlie  pointa,  rea<l«  *S5^, 
awittdhi  *'iKtr  king,"  which  he  explains  as  the  title  by 
which  he  was  Icnown  to  the  Anmoniteii. 

'2.  Hif/linil  Aci  uuiil  uf  tfiii  I>:i';/.  Ttirn-  >«  Mmc  dif- 
Hculty  ill  asoiTlaininf;  at  what  periiwl  the  Inraclitra  be- 
came acquainted  with  thia  idolatrr:  yet  four  n-aaoiM 
rander  it  probable  Uiat  it  was  before  tlie  time  of  Solo* 
roon,  the  date  tnaally  aligned  fbr  its  introdoctlon. 

Fir-t,  Miilocli  n|>|M'nr4 — if  nut  under  thnt  itnni<>,  yi-t  un- 
der till'  iiDtioii  that  we  nti.nl>  to  it  to  have  lx:€n  a 
princi[>al  gcxl  of  the  Phtpnii  im-  ami  t  'anaaniti's,  whose 
other  idolatries  the  laraeliies  confessedly  adopted  very 
early.  Secondly,  then  aie  some  argumenta  wUeb  tend 
to  rnnnrct  Molcch  witli  Rnal,  and,  if  they  Im  <^waMt| 
the  worship  of  Muki  h  niii;lii  U-  essontially  as  old  as 
that  of  the  latter.  Thirdly,  if  we  aivtume,  as  there  is 
much  appaieot  gromid  for  doingi  that,  wbenver  human 
aacritoa  are  mentioDed  in  the  Old  Tsstament,  we  are 
10  andefstand  them  as  In-in^  offered  to  Molech— the  ap- 
parent exception  of  t)u«  i;imIs  of  Sepharvaim  Ix-iiig  otiIv 
ftStritni;  c-viiliMU'c  of  their  identity  with  him — then  the 
remarkable  passage  in  Exek.  xx,  26  (corop.  ver.  81) 
clearly  shows  that  the  Isnelites  aacriflced  their  first- 
born by  fire  when  they  were  mi  the  vUJeme**.  Fourth- 
ly, the  rebuke  contained  in  Arooa  v,  ?G.  as  quoted  in 
Acta  Tii,  43,  apiH'an  to  imply  that  some  idol  similar  to 
this  was  secretly  worshipped  as  early  as  the  cxodua. 
See  Chi  UN.  Moreover,  those  who  ascribe  the  Penta- 
teuch to  Mosea  will  recognise  both  the  early  existence 
of  the  worship  of  this  pxl  and  the  apprehension  of  its 
confa'^ion  in  that  ex|irr>H  proliiliiiioii  of  hit  ttl.KxIy  rte.s 
which  is  found  in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  ofTender  who 
devoted  his  ofllnpring  to  Molech  was  to  be  put  to  death 
by  atoning;  and  in  case  the  people  of  the  land  refused 
to  inflict  upon  him  this  judgment,  Jehovah  woold  him- 
self  execute  it,  and  cut  him  off  flmn  anMQg  Us  people 
(I>ev.  xviii,  21 ;  xx,  2-5). 

Nevcfthdess,  it  is  for  the  first  time  directly  stated 
that  flokoMNi  erected  a  high  place  for  Molech  on  the 
Moant  of  Olives  (1  Kings  xi,  7);  and  ftom  that  period 
'his  worfhi]'  roiitiimed  unintcmipte<lly  there,  or  in  To- 
phct,  in  the  valley  of  llinnom,  until  .Josiah  deliled  Ixtth 
places  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10,  IS).  Jehoaha?..  however,  the 
eon  and  successor  of  Joaiah,  again  "did  what  was  evil 
in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  acomding  to  all  that  his  fhtheis 
had  done"  (•_>  Kint,"*  wiii,  The  same  broad  con- 
demnation i"  tnadc  iij^ainsl  the  !«uccie<lin;,'  kings,  Jehoi- 
akim,  Jehoiacliin,  and  Zedekiah;  and  1>.(  Kiel,  writing 
during  the  captivity,  says,  '*Do  ye,  by  offering  your 
gifts,  and  bgr  malring  yoor  sons  pass  through  tlie  Are, 
pollute  yotir^f'Ive?*  with  all  your  idols  until  tkif  day,  and 
shall  I  lie  inquired  of  tiy  you?"  (xx.  31).  After  the 
restoration,  all  traces  of  this  idolatry  disappear. 

Mulecb,  "  the  king,"  was  the  lord  and  master  of  the 
Anmenitca;  their  eenntiy  waa  his  possession  (Jer.  xKx, 
1),  as  Moab  was  the  heritage  of  Chemosh;  the  princes 
of  the  lantl  were  the  princes  of  Malcham  (.ler.  xlix,  8; 
.\mo!t  i,  l.'i).  lli.H  priest.*  were  men  of  r.ni.k  (.Irr.  .xlix. 
3\  taking  precedence  of  the  princes.  .So  the  priest  of 
Hercules  at  Tyre  was  second  to  the  king  (.(ustin,  xviii, 
4,  §  5),  and  like  Molech,  the  god  himself,  Baal  Cham- 
man,  is  Mrlkart, "  the  Hitg  of  the  city."  The  pricsU  of 
MoW-h,  like  those  of  other  idol^.  wen  called  Cbeinarim 
(if  Kings  xxiii,  b;  Hon.  x,  6;  Zeph.  i,  4). 

.Most  ol  the  .lewish  interpreters,  .larchi  (on  Ia'v. 
xviii,  21),  Kimchi,  and  Iblaimoaidea  (ifor.  Aeik  iii,  88) 
among  the  nnml>er,  say  that  in  the  worship  of  Molecli 
tlir  (  hi!  Ifi  u  \v(Tr  not  linrneil,  lint  niaiie  to  |ta>n  iK-twit'ii 
two  buruiug  pyres,  oa  a  puriticatory  rite.    Ikit  the  al- 


lusions to  the  actual  slaughter  are  too  plain  to  be  mi*- 
taken.  Hiiil  ,\tieii  Ezra,  in  his  note  on  Lev.  xviii, 
says  that  to  cause  to  pass  through"  is  the  same  as  "to 
bum."  "  They  sscriaced  their  soot  snd  their  daughteis 
unto  devils,  and  shed  innocent  bkiod,  the  blood  of  their 
sons  ami  of  their  daughters,  wliom  they  sacriiiced  unto 
the  iilol.t  of  Cftniuiii"  I  I'vu.  <  \  i,  37,  88).  In  Jer.  vji,  31, 
the  reference  to  I  be  worship  of  Molech  by  human  5acri- 
ticc  is  still  more  distinot:  **They  have  built  th«  high 
places  of  Topliet  ...  Ho  hum  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  in  thi-  fi}-*,"  as  "  bumt-offerings  unto  Baal," 
the  sun-iToil  uf  Tyre.  with  whom,  or  in  whoK-  eliar.iett  r. 
Molech  wa.*  worHhip|)«<t  (Jer.  xix,  b).  Compare  the 
sUteroenU  in  I>etit.  xii,  81 ;  Kzck.  xvi,  20,  21 ;  xxiii, 
87  i  the  last  two  of  which  maj  also  be  adduced  to  show 
that  the  victims  were  daughtered  bHbre  tliejr  wen 
burned.  But  the  most  n  niarkal  lt  j  n— .t^re  is  that  in  2 
Chron.  xxviii,  3,  in  which  the  wickedness  of  Abaz  ia 
described:  "Monovmr,  be  bwmed  inoenea  in  the  valley 

of  the  son  uf  Iliiniom.  nml  hunieil  (""7^:*''  'i  <  hiWn  n 
in  the  tire,  after  the  Bl.>oniiiiiui"n<'  ol  tin.-  naiionii  whom 
Jehovah  had  driven  out  li.  t.ire  the  thildren  of  IsracL" 
Now,  in  the  parallel  narrative  uf  2  Kings  xvi,  3,  instead 
of  153?^,  "and  he  burned,"  the  reading  is  "i^Stn,  "he 
made  to  pass  through,"  an<l  Dr.  Gei^er  Kugu;«->.ti>  that 
the  former  may  be  the  true  reading,  of  wbich  the  latter 
is  an  easy  nodiflcation,  serving  as  a  •nphcniatie  ex> 
pre««ion  to  lli^^llt.■<o  the  horrible  11  iiiirtl  of  thft  saflillriil 
rites.  Uut  il  ts  mure  natural  to  suppoaa  that  it  is  an 
eaceptioiMii  instance^  and  that  the  tine  reading  is  "t^y*?, 
thsn  to  assume  that  the  other  passages  have  been  in- 
tentionally altered.  We  may  infer  from  the  cxprHsion. 
"after  the  alHjriiin.'Uii the  nations  whom  Jehovuh 
bad  driven  out  Inifore  the  children  of  Israel,"  tl>at  the 
ehancMr  of  the  Moiaeh  worship  of  the  time  of  AImk 
waa  caaentially  the  ssmo  as  that  of  the  old  '^■miiaiTTlt 
although  Movers  matntaina  the  contrary. 

Till'  KTi  riticc  of  children  is  said  by  Movers  to  have 
been  not  so  much  an  expiatory  as  a  puriticatory  rite,  by 
wbich  the  victims  were  purges!  from  the  drvws  of  the 

bodjr  and  attained  nnion  with  the  dci^.  In  suppcttof 
this  he  quotes  the  myth  of  BnMs  or  Us,  whore  Mal- 

cander,  kiii^;  of  Hyl  hi-.,  eniployeil  as  nurse  f.»r  bis  child. 
Isis  suckled  the  iufanl  with  her  finger,  and  each  night 
bunted  whatever  was  mortal  in  its  body.  When 
tarta,  the  mother,  saw  tJiis  she  uuered  a  ay  of  tenor, 
and  tlie  child  was  ditis  deprived  of  immortality  (Plu- 
tarch, If.  nmt  Ch.  eh.  IG).  But  the  Mrrifjee  i^t  M.  -In, 
king  of  .Moab,  when,  in  desfkair  at  failing  to  eut  lii>  way 
through  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Judah,  Israel,  ami 
ilMlom,  be  offered  up  his  eldest  son  a  bunu-ofliBring^ 
prohaUy  to  Cbemosh,  Iris  national  divinity,  has  asors 

of  the  character  of  an  expiatory  rile  to  apfiease  an  angry 
I  deity  than  of  a  ceremonial  puritication.    Iksides,  the 
'  pa.i-'age  from  I'lntarch  bears evidanttnecaofllgjrptiaiit 
if  not  ol  Indisn  infiiienoek 

The  wowhip  of  Moteeh  is  evidently  allnded  to,  thoagjh 
not  expresfily  mentioned,  in  ronmi-tion  with  ftar-wor- 
fihip  and  the  won<hi|>  of  llaal  in  "J  Kings  .\>  ii.  I(>.  17; 
xxi,  o,  (!.  which  wems  to  nhow  that  Mole<  h.  the  tlame- 
g(Kl,  and  Baal,  the  sun-god,  whatever  their  distinctive 
attributes,  and  whether  or  not  tb*  latter  is  a  general 
appellation  indoding  the  former,  were  worshipped  with 
the  same  rites.  .Another  argument  might  lie  drawn 
frrira  Jer.  iii.  I'l.  in  uliii  h  //>i>i-f"'.<fitifi, the  ^harae,"  ia 
said  to  ha\  e  dev  oured  their  Hot  ks  and  herds,  their  sons 
and  daughters.  Now,  as  Bosheth  is  fooml.  In  the  namea 
Ishbosheth  and  JerublNotieth,  to  altemste  with  Baal, 
as  if  it  were  only  a  oontemptuouH  perversion  of  it,  it 
would  appear  that  human  sacriticvs  are  here  again  aa> 
criU-d  to  liaaL  Further,  whereas  linal  is  the  chitf 
name  under  which  we  find  the  principal  god  of  the 
Phwicians  in  the  Old  TestaBswt,  and  wlnnas  oaljr 
the  two  above-dted  paasagea  neniion  the  hauMn  vk^- 
titii-  nf  r>iia1.  ii  i-  remarkable  that  the  (ireek  and  Latin 
authors  give  abundant  testimony  to  the  human 
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iUi  which  the  PhnaleUms  and  their  eoVmice  oflfared  to 
their  i  riu.  in  whom  the  fl.'i-viual  writers  liave 

elOHMi  alwAys  n-c<.)gtii»ecl  their  own  Kp.'u'uv  o'hI  Sauini. 
Tints  we  arc  again  bruughttothe  difficulty  [sec  BaalJ 
«f  feeoDcUing  Mulech  m  Sitani  witb  BmI  m  tbe  tm 
•ml  ittpitv.  In  teittty,  howerer,  this  difllcaltf  i«  in 
put  CTMted  by  our  aiwociatiun  of  cla»Mcal  with  Sh<v 
mitie  mythokigy.  When  regarded  a|)art  from  »uch  for- 
eign afiniliea,  ifoleeh  and  Baal  majr  appear  a«  the  per- 
aeoUleatiou  of  the  two  power*  that  gt?e  and  deeliuy 
lifie,  which  early  rcllfnnns  refrarded  aa  not  tneompatible 
phases  of  the  Mme  (Jixl  of  r.atiirf, 

3.  I uformiit im  from  olhrr  .Siiurret. — Fin>-t;o<lH  ajipfar 
to  have  b«cn  common  to  all  the  Canaanitish,  Syrian,  iiml 
Other  tribea,  who  worshipped  the  deetnictive  eiemeiit 
under  an  outward  ajmbol,  with  the  neat  inhuman  rice*. 
Amoiii;  thcM?  were  hutnin  narrificcs,  parification<t,  ami 
oriUviln  by  tire,  devoting  of  the  flrst-lK>m,  mutilation, 
and  viiW!«  of  (lerpetiial  celibacy  and  viryiiiiiy.  To  this 
class  of  divinittea  belonged  the  old  Canaaiiitish  Molecb, 
•a  well  aa  Ctwrneah,  the  flre-go<1  of  Moab,  Urotal,  Do- 
aanee,  Sair.  andTbyandrites,of  the  EdooDitcit  and  neigh- 
boring Arab  tril»e)»»  and  the  Greek  DionvMi^,  who  were 
■wor-«hiiipf<l  ini  li  r  ilic  <*yml>ol  of  a  ri-in^-  tinmc  of  tire, 
which  wa.s  iinilated  in  the  ntone  pillars  crn-ted  in  their 
honor  (Tklovcra,  Pkdn.  i,  c  9).  Tradition  refers  the  or- 
igin of  tbe  6ce-worship  to  Cbaldsa.  Abraham  and  hia 
■nceetors  are  s«d  to  have  been  fire-wotahipiien,  and  the 
AMvrian  and  (  'iia1(l;i-ni)  arinii-s  totilt  with  tlNB  the  >a- 
ered  tire  aooompanied  by  the  magi. 

As  the  aecoimta  of  tiriaidoland  his  eronbip  foond  in 
the  OU  TaataoMit  are  vwy  scaa^,  the  mors  dataaied 
notieea  wMdi  Greek  and  Latin  writeis  give  of  the 
MiMxly  rit('<t  of  ihi*  I']i'rtiirl.'iii  colonies  a<'qnir»'  [ic'iiliar 
value.  MlUiier  has  collected  these  teslimouies  with 
great  CompleteMSa  ia  his  Beiiffion  tier  Karlhoffer.  Many 
of  thtsa  netfoasb  however,  eii^  describe  late  davelop- 
nenta  of  the  primitive  rites.  Thus  tbe  dcecriptioa  of 
the  image  of  Molocli  as  a  l)raz*  n  stntiir,  which  was 
heateil  n-d  hoi.  and  in  the  outMrctchcd  arms  of  which 
the  child  was  laid,  ao  that  it  fell  down  into  the  flaming 
fumaee  bco«atlu-an  aeosoat  which  is  first  found  in  Di- 
odorns  BieahH^  as  refctring  to  the  Osrthagintan  Kpovot, 
but  which  was  suljaequently  ad(ipte<!  I>y  Jarchi  and 
others — \»  not  admitted  by  Movers  to  apply  to  the  Mo- 
Jecli  of  the  Old  Te^uiMH m. 

Aceoniing  to  Jewish  tradition,  from  what  source  we 
know  net,  the  im«ge  of  Moleeh  was  of  bum,  lioDow 
within,  and  wan  situated  without  Jerusalem.  Kimchi 
(on  2  Kingp*  xxiii,  10)  describes  it  a.i  "wt  within  seven 
chattels,  and  whoso  ofrt're<l  tine  tlour,  they  open  to  him 
(me  of  them ;  (wboao  offered )  turtle-doves  or  young  pig- 
eona^tbij  open  to  bin  two;  a  lamb,  they  open  to  iiim 
three;  a  ram,  they  open  to  him  four;  a  calf,  they  open 
tn  him  five:  an  ox,  they  open  to  him  six;  and  to  who- 
«'vi  r  'i!T' T'  ll  Jiit  siin,  they  open  to  him  seven.  .-Vnd  hi-« 
face  wan  (tliai)  uf  a  calf,  and  bis  hands  stretched  forth 
Kke  a  man  who  opens  his  hands  to  receive  (something) 
of  his  neighbor.  And  they  kindled  it  with  fire,  and 
the  prieau  took  the  babe  and  put  it  into  the  bands  of  | 
Widerh,  and  the  babe  ffave  uji  the  ^'host.  And  why 
was  it  called  Topbet  and  Hinnom  V  iiecause  they  used  r 
to  BMln  a  aatsa  with  drama  (lopkim),  that  the'lhtber ! 
might  not  hear  the  cry  of  his  child  and  linre  pity  xi]mn  ' 
him,  and  return  to  him.  Hinnom,  because  the  baU' 
wailed  (omro,  wmaAtm),  and  the  Bofsa  ef  his  waiUng 
went  up."  Another  opinion  (is  that  it  was  callofll  Hin- 
nom, because  the  prieatA  used  to  say — "3lay  it  prutit 
(nVP)  thee!  flHqr  It  lie  sweet  to  thcel  amy  it  be  of 

8wc*.'t  «.ivr.r  to  thee!"  All  tlii-i  i|(  t.til  is  ])robal)ly  asfl^ 
titiouiii  tLt  the  etymologies  ore  imsouud,  but  we  have 
nothing  to  supply  its  place.  Selden  conjectures  that 
the  idea  of  tbe  seven  chapels  m^r  have  been  benowed 
Aea  tbe  wenUp  of  Mithra,  who  liad  seven  gates  eorre> 
■ponding  to  the  »even  planets,  and  to  wliuoi  mrn  nui\ 
women  were  saciiticed  ilte  l/U  JSgr.  syuu  i,  c.  t>;.   Iku-  < 


jaorio  of  TMda  describes  the  remains  of  an  andent 

.\mmoniti8h  temple  wbi<  h  he  saw  at  < ',<  bal.  coni.iining 
a  stone  image  richly  gill  sealed  on  a  throne.  On  either 
side  sat  two  female  ligurea,  and  before  it  was  an  altar 
on  which  tbe  Ammonites  anciently  burned  incense  and 
offered  sscriHee  ( A.Vir(y  TrmeU  im  PaU$tine,  p.  79,  Buhn). 
lly  these  cba(i<l-.  Lightfoot  <  \[i1;i!ns  tbe  allii!«ioii  in 
Amos  v,  '2ii;  \cl»  vii, 43,  to  "  llie  talx-rnacle  of  Molech  ;" 
"  these  (tevcn  chapels  (if  there  be  truth  in  the  thing) 
help  us  to  uiKlentand  what  is  meant  by  Molecb'a  tal>er- 
nacle,and  seem  to  give  some  reasen  why  in  tlie  pro|ihet 
he  is  called  .ViHr/'A,  or  the  Cnrrrt  6W,  because  he  was 
retired  within  so  many  Caru-titi  (for  tliat  word  Kimchi 
UM  iii  )  before  one  could  come  at  him"  (Comm.  on  Acft 
vii,  43).  It  was  more  probably  a  shrine  or  ark  in  which 
the  6gm  of  tim  god  was  earried  in  pvoeeasions,  or  which 
containe<l,  aa  Movers  conjectures,  the  bones  of  children 
who  had  U'cn  sacriliced,  and  were  used  for  magical  pur- 
{xm'-s.  Tlio  cTiiwn  of  Miili  liam.  inken  by  l>avir|  at 
Kabbah,  is  said  U*  have  bad  in  it  a  precious  stone  (a 
magnet,  according  to.BjmchiX  which  ia  described  1^ 
Cyril  on  Amos  as  tnnsparent  and  like  the  day-atar, 
whence  Molech  has  groundleji-sly  Ijeen  identified  with 
the  planet  Venus  (Vos^^ius,  Oriy.  Idol.  ii.  c.  U,  [>.  :?3I ). 
A  legcnti  is  told  in  Jerome's  (imrftioMS  JJebraica  (I 
Chroii.  XX.  2)  that,  as  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Hebiew  to 
touch  anything  of  gold  or  silver  belongiog  to  ao  idolt 
Ittai  the  GiUitc,  who  was  a  Philistine,  snatehed  the 
crown  froii)  iin-  bead  of  Aiiicom,  aod  gava  it  to  David* 

who  thus  avoided  ibr'  jiullutioiu 

Many  instances  i  f  l.iuu  tn  sscrifioes  are  found  in  an- 
cient writeiSi  which  may  be  oomMied  with  tbe  de> 
scripiions  in  the  Otd  Testament  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mulech  wad  wor*lii|'peil.  'I'lie  Cari!i3;^ii!ian<.  aiTHnU 
ing  to  AuguMine  ( /)c  (  iril.  iMi,  vii,  19,i,  offered  children 
to  Saturn,  an<l  by  tbe  Gauls  even  gn)wn-up  persons 
were  aacriiked,  wider  tbe  idea  that  of  all  seeds  the  best 
is  the  human  kind.  Eoaeblua  {Pra-p.  Ev.  iv,  16)  eel« 
l<  i:i  1  fr  itii  I'iirphyr\'  numcrmi'i  examples  to  the  name 
efTo  t,  Irum  wliicti  the  following  are  selected.  Among 
the  HhMlians,  a  man  was  offered  to  Kronos  on  the  6th 
of  July  i  afterwards  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  waa 
substitnted.  The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Salareis^ 
but  was  abrogated  by  Diiphilus,  king  i  f  f'yprus,  who 
substituted  an  ox.  According  to  Jlan*  tbo,  .\inosis  abok 
ishcd  the  same  practice  in  Kgypt  at  lit  lioiKdU  sacred  to 
Juno.  Sauchoniatbo  relates  thai  the  Phcenician%  on 
the  ooeaaion  of  any  great  calamity,  sacrificed  to  Saturn 
one  of  their  relatives.  IstnH  says  the  «amc  uf  tbe  (^u- 
rcteik,  but  the  cust4mi  was  alMitisbed,  according  lo  I'al- 
la-s  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  At  I.ao<lic(>a  a  virgin  was 
sacriliced  yearly  to  Athene,  and  tbe  Dumatii,  a  people 
of  Arabia,  buned  a  boy  alive  beneath  the  altar  each 
year.  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx,  14)  relates  that  the  Car- 
thaginians, wlien  U'sieged  by  AgathtK'les,  tyrant  of  Sic- 
ily, offered  in  public  sacrifice  to  .Saiuni  "JtK)  uf  their  no- 
blest children,  while  others  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves to  tbe  mnaber  of  800.  His  deseripUon  of  the 
statue  of  the  god  diflina  but  slightly  fhus  that  of  Mo- 
lech. which  has  been  quoted.  The  image  was  of  bra»», 
with  its  hftiiiis  ont'-lreii  lied  toward"  tbe  (^'nuni'l  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  child,  when  placed  u|Hin  them,  tell 
into  a  pit  full  of  fire.— Smith ;  Kitto. 

4.  /.iterature.—E.  P.  Kivinus,  fte  rtKlfC^vci^  Judith 
rum  (L■^p^  1735);  M,  F.  Cramer,  As  Mehdto  (Viteht 
IT.'Oi;  N".  W.  Scbroeder.  /V  lufmniitr.  Molochi  rt  ulilf  l 
'/•i  Hfiiijthan  (Marb.  174ji:  I'.  Vireli  utrrijicm  (Vin- 
t'an»  faiU  it  Mohock  (in  bis  Vraye  ft  /iiuttt  rtli'/inn, 

im,  p.m)  iH.  Witoitts,  IM  atUuMoMti  (in  his  Jf  ie- 
oeK,  Mcr.  i,  485);  J.  Brann,  Sfleetn  Sacra,  p.  449  sq.; 

Deyling,  (9&»Tr.  itdcr.  ii,  441  ^\.:  I)i<  i/M  b  and  Zietrra, 
in  l.'gnlini  Thesaur.  \-o\.  xxiii  ;  Clovers,  y'/it/HiV,  [uiyit  el 
al. ;  Creuzer,  iiymbnl,  ii,  4;(1  s<|. ;  Buttmann,  Aft/tkoL  ii, 
28  sq.;  Aiddci  UiHor.  tccL  K.  T,  i,  <i09;  Huft  in  the 
Frtih.  Mtekr.  vii,  8?  sq. ;  Gesenins,  T^t.  Htb.  p.  7M ; 

J.       Koti  b.  Moh'vhnltt,  hi  Jiiilonniin  (I.iiii.  lC.X1»i: 
T.  Ziegcr,  JJe  immoUitiotte  iibcrorum  (V'lieb.  IfHi-ltJ; 
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flolmab,  7>»  Mttaeh  H  Remphim  (VIMk  1667;  «1m  in 

thi'  Thru.  Thnsl.  I'hilol.  ii,  444  .s<|.).    Sec  Sati'kx. 

Mol«>woith,  Sir  WILU.VM,  Ml  Eoglith  tute*- 
man  and  edalintcd  writer  on  phiUwopby  waA  polltioal 

economy,  was  born  in  Surrey  in  1810.  lie  wm  at  an 
early  a^f.  ready  f<ir  coHcf;o  and  wnt  to  Cnmliritlfre  I'ni- 
▼ersily,  wlicre,  liowi-v«  r,  he  fiiili  il  i^i  Ictr  lii-* 

OOuriKi  of  study,  because  or  a  quarrel  in  which  he  en- 
gaged with  one  of  bis  tutors,  whom  he  even  ehallenf^ed 
to  •  duel.  He  finally  continued  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
▼vnity  of  R<linbur^h,  and  subseiiuenlly  went  abroad, 
and  atudicil  r<>r  sonn-  time  in  the  hif^h-M'hiMil.t  officr- 
manv.  In  1831  he  became  prominent  in  the  political 
aflairs  of  hij«  native  countiy,  and  toon  rase  to  diKtinction 
in  £iigUab  parliamentary  society.  He  alao  largely  iden- 
tiliad  bimwlf  with  literary  laU>ns  and  in  18S4  fbimdetl 
the  lA>m(<in  Hn-t'^c,  shnrtly  afli  r  iiii  r^'rd  into  the  Wfst- 
ntMMter  Jit^u-tr,  of  which  he  wa»  for  many  years  an  ed- 
itorial associate  with  tlie  late  John  Stuart  Mill  <  (|.  v.). 
Sir  William  wai  alu  the  intimate  Trieud  of  June»  Mill 
and  of  Renthan,  and  was  (generally  re{;arded  as  the  par- 
liamentary rfprf^ciitath  (•  u(  the  "  phlliisii]iliu<nl  Kiidi- 
caLx"  He  is,  Iikucvit,  uf  pnrtirular  iiiteri.'»l  to  us  an 
the  student  of  IIoIiIh's,  whom  Sir  William  greatly  ad- 
Biired,  He  aocuioulatcd  materials  for  a  Ufe  ik  the 
*'PhikMaf)h«r  of  Halmeabnrr,"  which  rnnain  in  MS. 
iiiicfiiri]il(  tcil.  wa**  more  surri'.-sful  in  tlic  publi- 

cation lit'  an  edition  of  IlitbU-s's  works — wliii-h  he  com- 
menced in  1839,  ar.d  carried  to  completion  at  a  coat 
of  man/  tbouaand  pound*— conaiating  of  n  reprint  of 
the  entire  miaoellaneom  and  volominotia  writings  of 
Hobbes  (I»nd.  18l'2-45.  11  vols.  8vo"*.  and  cdnstitutinp  : 
a  valuable  rontribiitttui  to  tlic  ri'public  of  Iciiers.  l*y 
Sir  William's  nniiii(ii  <  H'  i-  ilie  works  of  Hoblies  were 

i>laccd  in  must  of  the  uiiivcnity  and  |Mrovinci«l  public 
ilitariea,  Tb*  paUieation,  howercr,  did  him  grent  dia- 
scrvice  in  ptiblic  liff.  l>i<  <.ppi!ni  nt<  endeavorinj^  to  iden- 
tify him  with  the  fn'ethiiikiii;^  diiiuions  of  Uoblics  in  re- 
ligion, an  well  an  with  the  great  philtKHopher's  co^l•lu^ion.H 
in  fnvor  of  despotic  government;  yet  he  continued  a  par- 
liamantaiir  career  <^tbe  ftreatcat  energy  and  uaeflilneeik 
Indeed,  even  for  his  political  connections  he  descn'cs 
our  notice.  He  was  tin-  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
evils  conncclcil  with  tlic  tr;iii>|'i<rtation  of  criminals, 
and  as  chairman  of  a  parliamentary  committee  brought 
to  light  all  tba  bcnon  of  the  oonvict  ayatcm,  and  by 
untiring  labors  remedied  this  abuw,  a»  well  as  the  dis- 
orders generally  in  colonial  administration.  In  1855 
lu'  Ih'i  juiu-  .Mi  ri  i.'iry  uf  >!n!r  l  ir  i!u  coliinioH,  and  no 
doiilil  Would  have  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
wholesome  inea.-«ure«>,but  he  died  soon  after, Oct. 22, 1855. 
The  London  Timet  called  him  the  "  liberator  and  re- 
generator of  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain." 

St'c  h'li'/lif/i  C'/f !'<['.  ^.  v. ;  /  V(;.<r,  '.  Maipizirn,  xvii,  JWK; 

ijenilfinait*  Mtuj<tzinf\  lH4j,  jit.  ii,  p.  C46;  Jilack- 
wooifn  Mugatim,  xxxviii.  oOG;  xliii,  619;  zBr,  625. 
Sec  also  IIuHnF.s.    f.I.  H.W.") 

Mo'li  (MooXi,  Vulg.  Moholf),  given  (I  E«lr.  ;i  iii, 
47)  inatead  of  Mahu  (q.  v.),  tbe  aon  of  Levi  (Esra  viii, 
IB), 

Mb'lld  (Heb.  .%fi>lid',  T'>^^,  6e^/er;  Sept.  Mw- 
\i'ic  V.  r.  Mtu.\fi«\  MuiXiT,  and  Mu<j/\\  the  last  named 
of  tbe  two  sons  of  Abishur,  of  tbe  tribe  of  Judab,  by 
AbibaU  (1  Chron.  ii,  29).   ac.  kmg  after  1618. 

Bfoli^res,  JrisKiMt  rittVAT  im  ,  ji  Frrnoh  philosoph- 
ical writer  of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Tarascon  in  1G77. 
He  became  a  member  ol  the  Oiugregation  of  the  Ora» 
tory:  but,  having  embraced  tlie  philosophical  doctiinea 
of  Malebninche,  ho  quitted  the  soeietT  after  the  death 

of  MnU'branche  to  devote  tiiiriM  lf  wIk  Hv  to  jihyi^ic?  and 
niath<-niatics.  He  was  nimlc  ]'rofi  sxir  of  philosophy  at 
the  royal  ollege,  and  hccann-  a  zi-aloiis  adviH'ale  of  the 
Cartesian  views.  He  died  May  12,  1742.  His  works  1 
range  within  tbe  departments  of  mathematiot.  physical  | 
science,  and  pliilo-wiphy.  In  the  last-named  fi«-l<l  he 
publislted  PhiUmnthical  l^cturts  (Paris,  1732,  4  vuhki 


8vo).  See  Saveridii,  ffirt.  As  FkUotoipket  MoimuM, 

217  *q. ;  ^eriM  Chretiemte,  1869,  p.  725. 

MoUni  Lacbuit»  a  Swedish  theologian,  who  llour> 
iafacd  towards  tbe  eluae  of  tbe  17th  eentnrr  as  a  pnn 

fe!»sor  at  I'pwila.  was  lK)ni  in  lf''>7,  and  died  S  pt.  19, 
1724.  He  pulilislu  d  /v  C/nrifws  i  rlri  um  ( I '|i«<ala,  1GK4, 
4to) : — />  Orif/itir  I.iininim  (ibid.  1689):  —  a  transLi* 
tion  of  tbe  Bibie  in  the  Swedish  language  (Stockboliii, 
i7»^  iSmo). 

Molina,  Antonio  de,  a  Spanish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  tilla-Nueva-dc-los-lMfantea,  Castile,  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  beouoe  a  member  «f 
the  Onlcr  of  the  Augustines,  among  whom  lie  tnui;ht 
theology,  and  was  promoteil  to  the  porition  of  suiK  rior. 
The  de.-ire  to  had  a  still  nion  n  liretl  life  led  him  to 
forsake  his  official  connection,  and  take  refuge  in  a  soudl 
convent  at  Hinflores,  where  he  died*  Sept.  il,  161t. 
He  wrote  many  works  which  have  a  considerable  repu> 
tation ;  amonc  others.  Inttruccion  de  taetrJotei  (Barct  lo- 
na  and  Madri  l  ■.  This  lHH>k  had  already  pasMKi  through 
seven  e<litions  when  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  P. 
Niixd&s  ,Ias!>4>nl)oy  (Anvern,  KilM,  8vo).  There  existed 
also  a  French  (1^9),  an  English  (1652),  and  an  Italian 
version  i—Errrritiot  etpirilualei  de  las  ercelenciaa  prO' 
rrrhn  (Iturgo^i,  llil'),  4lo:  Mmlrid,  IfiVi):  also  translated 
into  Italian.— lluefer.  Sour.  liitxj.  (itna  alt,  s.  v. 

MoUna,  Xtllin,  a  distinguished  Spanish  theologian, 
was  Ixirn  at  Cuei><;a,  in  New  Castile,  in  1535.  In  1&58 
he  entere«l  the  Onler  of  the  Society  of  .lemis,  studied 
at  Ooimbra,  and  afterwards  served  for  twenty  yecft 
as  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univanily  of  £Ton,  in 
Portugal.  He  died  at  Madrid,  Oct.  11,  1601.  In  his 
writings,  which  treat  esjiot  ially  of  grace  and  fne-will. 
be  propounded  a  system  of  doctrine  which  haa  cince 
been  called  Molmitm,  after  him.  It  was  while  writing 
a  commentary  on  Thomas  Aquinas  (published  at  Cuen> 
9a,  1598,  2  TolSb  foL)  that  he  was  led  to  attempt  the  oM 
/'rhiffiiin  Conlrortr*y  by  a  conciliation  of  free-will  in 
man  with  the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  with  prede^ti" 
nation,  and  he  finally  advocated  his  system  in  his  Dt 
liberi  arbilrii  amcordia  cum  gratim  deiut,  XMvaaa  Prm^ 
vcmvsvf  J  ituHjemiUf  x^wBntWKiviBiw^  x%  Mwpwvmmm^tw 
(Li((lx)n.  I5««,  4t(0.  This  book,  dodicatptl  to  \hc 
In(|uisition  of  I'ortugal,  at  once  gave  ri-.*-  to  a  vioi(  nt 
controversy.  Molina  rejects  the  sufficiency  of  grace, 
asserting  that  grace  is  sometimes  sufficient^  sometinMs 
insa6kient,  aeeowMng  aa  tbe  will  ia  eo-opentiiig  witb 

or  resisting  it.  According  to  his  theorj'.  the  eflicacy  of 
grace  is  the  result  of  the  consent  of  the  human  will; 
not  that  this  coiistiil  gives  it  any  strength.  Init  l>ccauso 
this  consent  is  requisite  in  order  Uiat  grace  should  be 
efficient.  He  theiefoie  says  that  man  requires  gnoe  ia 
order  to  do  good,  but  that  God  never  fails  to  gnnfttid* 
graee  to  those  who  ask  it  with  fervor;  be  ateo  asserts 
that  man  has  it  in  hi«  fR>wcr  to  answer  or  not  to  the 
calling  of  grace.  These  opinions,  which  liad  Anuid 
many  followen,  were  first  attacked  by  the  Spanish  Df>> 
minicans  as  bdng  of  n  Petagianhring  tendenqr,  while 
they  themselves  were  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrine 
of  Thomas  Acptinas,  and  came  beooe  to  l>e  lumcd 
Tkomittt  (<].  v.  ).  The  innovation  was  afterwards  at- 
tacked also  by  the  Calvinuts  as  opposing  the  theology 
of  Augiutine,  and  alao  tbe  Jansenists.  Indeedi  so 
much  opposition  bad  been  eneoontered  by  the  J/oK> 
riistA,  as  the  propagators  of  this  peculiar  ilnclrine  wtre 
calleil,  that  it  was  thought  wise  in  l.'>94  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  consitleration  of  pope  Clement  VIII,  wbo 
enjoined  siknoe  on  both  paitins  and  promised  to  coii>> 
mit  the  decision  of  the  di^to  to  a  congn^tion  of  th«- 

olo/^ians.  I'pon  this  the  Dominicans  usfd  their  intlu- 
encc  with  I'hilip  11  to  induce  the  [M>pe  to  rco]>cn  the 
<|ttestion  at  once ;  and,  the  king's  persuasion  prevaili^g^ 
the  pope  in  1697  oiganized  for  that  special  parpoae  n 
congregation  called  As  yltwjlKs,  cnoslsting  of  a  pmi* 
dent,  cardinal  Maliiit  i.  tin-  lu^l-.op  of  Trent,  of  three 
other  bishuiis,  and  seven  tlieologians  of  differoit  frater* 
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nitin.  It  was  made  their  task  to  inquire  into  the  nat- 
ure of  th*  ajwisijtiuT  (Icrivfd  frutn  nra<  «',  niul  its  nuKte 
of  <>(M>rati<iti.  Oil  Jan.  lj9H,  the  upiiiiixis  of  Molina 
wen-  tliu.-t  furomarized :  (1)  A  naaon  or  gmund  of  (iod'n 
pccdeatiiutioQiatobeluundin  man'ariglMunofhufne- 
will.  (i)  In  order  that  t  he  t^ruv  which  flod  beitowt  to 
eiiiililc  men  to  penx'vrrr  in  rt  lii,'i.>ii  may  iK-como  the  pft 
of  |>eraeverance,  it  id  nice»iMin>'  (bat  they  may  be  furo- 
as  floownting  «xl  eo-opendng  with  the  divine 
oAnd  Umid,  which  it  a  ihiiig  within  their 
(8)  There  ii  a  nediatc  preacience  which  is 
neither  til'-  free  nor  tho  natural  knowI('<lt;n  <if  (',<>i\.  nml 
by  which  be  kn<>w»  fuluru  itMitiiiKcnt  i-vcntH  liefun*  he 
fumis  htadecfee.*  (4)  I'ri-dc»tinatton  ntay  tie  omsid- 
cfcd  cithMT  general  (relating  to  wImiIo  cluaea  of  pec^ 
aona),  or  particular  (relating  to  indiTidual  pefaona).  In 
prnornl  pn^detilinition  there  i-*  nn  n-avni  nr  cfnuiml  for 
it  Ix-ytind  the  good  pleaaare  of  (iikI,  or  none  on  Iht-  part 
of  (i«>r>onH  pri'destinatcd ;  but  in  particnilar  predestina- 
tion (or  that  of  indiriduk)  there  ia  a  cause  or  groand 
in  tlw  fowwen  good  use  of  A««-wtn.   In  iMl,  flnaUy, 

th»'  i!<'ci-.ioii  (if  ilio  (■iintrri'„''>li"'i  ^^'n"  ri'n'Icr.  il.  It  pn)- 
nounccil  ill  favor  of  tli>-  l  linmiotii'  o;iiiiiuiir<.  lint  not- 
withataiuliii);  tht.i  tlcci^inn,  tlic  .IcHiiitK.  who  wi-re  al- 


.  CO  maws  with  tlie  MoUmiiU,  succeeded  in  prevaii- 
iag  on  dement  VIII  t»  raopan  ^  eaae;  and  •  new 

congelation  was  apjiointed,  conMMin^  of  fifteen  ranli- 
naK  tive  bii»hop«,  and  nine  docton*,  over  whom  the 
po|M_'  liiiiisclf  pri'>iiU-il  on  -ioventy-eiglii  different  ooca- 
aiuna  between  March  20,  1602,  and  Jan.  '2-2,  1605;  but 
wlwn  about  to  pronotmce  aeittence  he  died,  and  the 
congregation's  stitings  had  to  he  oontinned  under  his 
auccewtor.  Paul  V,  from  September,  1605.  until  March, 
1606.  Vet  fven  after  tlu>  »  -\|iirati'iii  of  mu'Ii  n  Ion;;  pe- 
liod  of  deliberation,  covcriiiK  over  two  hundred  nltinga, 
n  settlement  of  the  <|u«'.Mion  »eemed  less  llkdy^  than 
over;  and  pope  Paul,  not  wishing  to  c«)iidemn  or  to  ap- 
ptore  either  party,  public  policy  re((iiirinK  that  the 
(Mipo  t^hould  not  muk*-  an  eiD-niy  of  Kraiirv  hy  deriding 
a^atii»t  the  JesuiiA,  iK>rof  Spain  by  devidinn;  af^ainiot  the 
0^lalinican^  quietly  concluded  to  disoontinue  the  «it- 
tinga,  Himply  announcing  that  he  Rearred  to  liimself 
the  ri^ht  of  civini;  his  rcidict  when  he  should  see  lit 
Only,  ill  <li^iiii«-'iiii;  iIk-  ruiircniliiit:  |iartir«,  in  l)Ui7,  be 
furliadu  their  pul>li-<tiiii^  ajiything  more  on  the  subject. 
This  aoinniand,liowever,wa8  but  little  regarded,  and  the 
SdemHa  mmiia  of  MuUua  came  to  be  sabstantially  adopt- 
ed hy  Jeaoit  theologiana,  while  all  his  advefsaries,  the 
nphoUU-r*  of '*vtTic!icioiis  ^rrni  f,"  have  prote.*tfd  against 
Ihia  «y^t«->m  ax  semi- I'flagi.m ism.  .Ian<>cnius  for  in- 
atancr,  accuses  Molina  of  disregarding  St.  Augustine, 
and  of  miatepresentinf  his  opinions,  etc  Dosaaet  aaj% 
in  anaw«r  lo  this  reproach  cfeeai-Pdagianiaai  (see  his 

answer  to  Jurieu.  .1  rrrlimwmrnt  nnx  Prolritantt),  "  .\» 
for  M.  Juricu's  objection  of  our  Molinists  l>eing  serni- 
I'elagiams  if  he  had  only  o)vened  their  txioks  he  would 
Imtc  seen  that  they  recognised  in  all  the  elect  a  gra* 
toifeoas  preference  on  tlie  part  of  divine  grace— a  grace 
ever  predisposing,  ever  necessari-  for  all  piou*  (iee«K 
Thi*  we  never  find  among  the  •wmi-l'i'lattian.i.  (Ji>- 
ing  further,  or  making  grace  to  Ix-  preifded  by  some 
purely  human  acts  with  wliich  it  is  then  connected,  I 
do  iBOt  lissitate  to  asiwrt  that  no  Roman  Cath(4le  irill 
eontradiet  me  when  I  say  that  this  would  be  a  fearful 
mistake,  which  would  take  away  the  very  foundation 
of  btitntlily,  nml  ibat  the  ("biircb  would  in  vfr  tolirat*' 
it,  after  having  often  decided,  and  lately  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  that  everything  good,  even  to  the  fliit  dia- 
pocMtion  of  the  sinner  to  bo  c<mvefledt  comes  from  an 
impelling  and  pre<ii!«|M>i«ing  grace,  which  is  preceded  by 


*  In  Molina's  theology  the  "nutunil  *  knowledge  of 

0<>d  i«  thnt  of  what  hp  effVct*  hy  hi*  iliriM  t  power  or  by 
MTcond  cAiiww,  Hin  "riep'"  kiiow  ifiltri'  thnt  of  what  he 
purTHi-en  of  hU  own  frt-i'-will.  Hi."  mcdi.ite  '•knowledge" 
(•*  nclpntla  mc<li.i""  i«  lb.it  >>f  wiiiit  will  (l«-|«'iid  on  the  free- 
will of  his  rrttiitiire wii.ire  ncijitus  he  furevees  by  a 
kuowledse  of  nil  the  ftrcio  In-  which  thoso  actlona  will 
be  brongnt  al>oat  and  controlled. 


no  merit."  Molina  wrote  also  f)t  JtiMilia  H  Jurt  (Cuerw 
«;»,  l  i'.'J.  <)  voK.  lol. ;  Maynic>\  U^'dt).  See  .\ntonio, 
Sora  HiUUAhtcti  Hisfunto ;  Alegambe,  Ite  JScript.  Hoe. 
Jr^u.  p.814  sq.;  Abrt^t  deFHttLdt  la  Ctmyrigatim  it 
A  mo&m;  Boasuet,  A  t<rtu$emnUamx  Protf*tat»t» ;  EnegdL 
det  Otm  dti  Mimde;  Fleury,  EerL  Hint,  clxxxiii.  t :  Le 
Clero,  Ai'W.  I'tiir.  rl  //;,-/.  vol.  xiv;  .An-.  ).■  lUtiii. , 
Conijrrij,  dr  Auxil.  (irii/irr  Ihviit.  ( I )> iinin.j -,  .Mever, 
Hut.  Contntr,  dr  iJirin.  Gnitin  Aiu-i/.  i.lf-iiii ) ;  Kuhn, 
KatkoL  Dogmalik,  i,  '29 1  sq. ;  Kauke,  Uitt.  o  f  the  /'apacy, 

i.  587  sq.;  ii,  90  sq.;  Nicolini,  //i$L  of  the  JrtuiU,  p. 

,  '2'^^l ;  W'alcli,  ftrliywtf  Strriligktittn  nusMr  </.  hithtr. 
Kirrhi ,  i,  Jti;*  m).;  .SdiriK  kb,  Kirchen/ftsrhirhtr  />.  tl,  Jtrf. 
iv.  -.Iij  -iij. ;  llai^iiilirtcb,  /fUt.  iHKiriutu,  ii,  2W,  '27«,  '2M0, 
'£616  \  Ji(ckentetb,C'Ariifiiia  ia;fMdeN/,seciv,pk*233;  Wet- 
aer  n.  Wdte  (Roman  Catholic),  JCtrdleB-tenibN,  vii, 

IIK)  IMJ. 

MolilMBun.   Sec  Moulin.  De. 

BfoUnaii,  Antonio,  a  Venetbn  pdntcr,  who 

flourished  in  the  early  p.-irt  i  f  the  Ixih  e«  iitury.  wii*  a 
pupil  of  .\ntonto  Zam  lji.  wbo!^'  maxima  lie  alierwards 
renouiKH'il,  creating;  a  style  of  bis  own.  .Moliimri  paint- 
etl  some  excellent  works  fur  several  of  tbc  Venetian 
churcheM,  but  bis  pictures  were  very  onequal  in  merit. 
Laiizi  says  that  in  his  best  workf,  '•a.*  the  llutoiy  n/ 
Uoteu,  in  the  ('orpu<t  Domini  at  \  »  iii<  e,  be  dii>plays  a 
style  no  less  soliil  than  pleasinj:.  wbicli  eipially  uatislies 
the  judgment  and  the  eye.  There  is  a  study  of  both 
design  and  expression,  ample  beau^  of  forms,  richnem 
of  drapery,  with  a  taste  aiid  liannonjr  of  coloring  not 
surpassed  by  any  artist  of  the  time."  Sea  Lanai,  IJiat. 
of  Paint traiisL  by  Koscoe,  ii,  Spoooer,  Mog, 
Hilt,  ly'tAe  fitte  Arlt,  ii,  676. 

MoUouri  €Hovuuii.  an  eminent  pointer  of  the 

school  of  I'ieilm  iiit.  w.n*  born  at  Savigliano  in  1721. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  (  avalii  re  Ik-amnont,  and  executed  a 
number  of  works  of  on  for  the  various  churches  at  Tu- 
rin and  ai^accnt  cities.  A  picture  in  the  church  of  8. 
Bernardo  di  VerBdli,  representing  a  nnmlier  of  Bidnt% 
ia,  according  to  Ijtm'i, "  well  dispojif-d,  with  good  action, 
and  c<mducte<l  with  great  inre.'*  In  Turin  there  is  an 
AiUotorata  by  liiin  nl  ibe  l.'i-gio  Alb<Ti;o  della  Virtu; 
in  other  pUces  in  the  sute  are  numerous  leligious  worlu^ 
among  which  a  Sf.Jtkn  fkt  BapHit,  in  the  abbey  of  & 
Bcnigno,  is  worthy  of  mention.  Ili<  ebnrarti  r  wa>>  nat- 
urally timid,  n!ser\*e<i,  an<l  minksi ;  niul  I..nizi  savt*  be 
did  not  paint  hiiitory  as  riuu  b  as  bo  xbould.  Ijiiizi  does 
not  give  the  date  of  his  decease,  but  8poauer  places  bis 
death  in  1798.  Sea  Lanxi,  ffitt.  of  PaiHtiig,  timd.  hp 
Koflooe,  iii,  S16;  Spoooor,  Biog.  Hut.  ifflkt  Fkm  An$t 

ii,  575. 

Molinet,  Ci.AL-r)i{  Dr,  n  French  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quary,  was  Ixim  at  Citaloas-aur-Mame  in  16'20,and  duiw 
ing  the  greater  part  of  his  Kfe  occupied  the  position  of 

canon  regular  and  pniciirator  general  of  tbc  ( '•iiit:r(  [:a- 
tion  of  St.  (ienevieve.  I'sri^i.  lie  wa.-*  the  autbor  of 
several  works,  \m»*\  mainly  u|ioi)  his  rcseari'lie^  in  ec- 
clesiastical antiquities,  tUe  mo  it  prominent  of  wbich  are 
an  editiea  of  rile  KfKitkt  ofSlfphm,  BiikopofTwrmnf, 
with  n<»tes,  and  Thf  llUinry  of'  tht  principnl  I'opt*,  tu 
ttikm  frtim  AfniiiU.  'I'be  latter  work  extnid'*  from 
Martin  V  to  lnn(K-enl  XI.  and  includes  a  deseripiion  of 
medals  from  1417  to  1670.  lu  addition  tu  hia  labors  in 
numismatics,  he  collected  a  great  many  rare  curioaitice 
and  relics,  and  some  very  remarkable  Creek  and  Orien- 
tal MSS.  The  library  of  St.  (Jenevievc  owes  muc-h  to 
him  for  its  present  renown  on  actx>nnl  of  itn  great  col- 
lection and  careful  pre8cr\'aiioii  of  antiquities,  wbich 
ha%'c  not  only  |*roved  of  public  interest,  but  of  great  hia- 
torical  value.    He  die<l  Se|it.  J.  1t>i7.    (II.W.  T.) 

Molinier,  Etienne,  a  I  n  iKb  Itomnn  Catholic, 
l»om  at  Twilousc  Hl>out  the  latter  jwirt  of  the  l»5th  cen- 
tury, began  life  with  the  study  of  law,  and  IjccauM 
counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  his  imtiTe  city :  Imt  soh- 
f*eipieiitly  t<K)k  onlens  and  became  diR-tor  of  tbi  i>loj,'y 
and  of  civil  and  canon  Uw.    He  preached  with  great 
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i!n  tKe  iNmapd  drnidM  afftorcaM  uid  Plul% 

aii'l  even  preached  l»rfore  Loub  XIII,  when  that  toon- 
an-li  wan  cruwmd  in  IGIO,  He  iVmi  in  1650.  MoUnicr 
wn»ie  SrrmiiM  jHiiir  IrA  ilimtim-hi »  de  fiinnee  (  Touloiiw, 
16S}t|  3  vobb  Hvu):  —  Id.  tur  U  myttert  de  In  Croix 
(ICtt^  Bn)t—Id.  pour  rOetme  de  Saiiit  SacrenmU 
(Yuillnuae,  1640,  8vo) ;— Ai  tur  le  tjfmbok  de  la  Croix 
(Kuiien,  I(i50, 8vo\  TIicm?  nermonA  evince  much  depth 
uf  thiiiiL^ht  ft-t  Ml  11  u*  MVyl  erudition.  S-e  Jniitjniphir 
TouiousaitK  ;  DicUumutire  portal^'  dta  J'rtdicateurs. — 
Heatar,  Noim.  Bi$g.  OiHMe^  ■.  v. 

Molinier,  Jeau-Baptiste,  >  Ftanch  divine,  was 
bom  «t  Aries  in  1675^  hegmn  hU  itiidk*  in  hit  own 
eonntiy.  and  eontimied  them  at  P^iam^  under  the  fa- 
then  of  the  Oratory;  he  then  entered  the  army,  but 
flnaUy  qoitted  the  swortl  to  take  holy  onlors.  He 
taught  thc«il(j)fy  at  Arli-.;,  ami  eiitcrcd  tin/  ('(iii^'ri'UHiidn 
«f  the  Oratory  in  ITtiu.  lie  wax  subeequently  tent  tu 
the  Mnhwrv  of  Saint-MaRloire  of  Ptoia,  and  to  Macon 
and  Grenoble.  He  evinced  remarkable  talent  for  preach- 
ing, «nd  wan  very  nurcessfnl  at  Toiil<>u5e,  Lyonss  Or- 
leann,  and  at  ]'ari«.  NT;i--illoii.  hrarinn  him.  was  im- 
preivtetl  by  his  elo()U"nco,  liut  at  the  Name  time  aurpriaed 
at  the  inequality  of  his  talent,  which  aometimes  rose  to 
the  sublime,  and  a^ain  sank  heaviljr  to  the  obaoura  and 
oommonp1an>.    niographcrs  say  that  when  Molinier 

devottxl  tnij'  h  Lilmr  Ui  dirtniuraes,  be  (MjiiMlli'il  tlx- 
njitsl  ri'l<-l«r«tc<l  FrcMfh  orators;  but  he  relied  too  much 
upon  hi;*  talent,  and  did  not  sufficiently  Mod— tc  the 
inpetiKMity  of  bis  ima>cinai  ion.  Hia  diaoourwa  an  the 
piodaetioa  of  a  hafipy  f^fntua,  wMdi  expnaaea  Itself 
with  much  fire,  encr^iy.  furre.  ili^rnity,  and  ease,  lie 
only  lacked  ta.<>(e;  Iii8  xtyle  ii*  incorrect,  unequal,  and 
nwnd bgr  QMBinoi)  phraiw^,  which  form  a  strange  con- 
inutltt  many  parts  full  of  life  and  gtaodeor.  Molinier 
left  the  Oiatory  tn  1720.  ami  retired  to  the  diocese  of 
Sens  whence  he  returned  to  Pari*  to  resume  his  preach- 
ing, hut  wan  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  M.  dc  Vinti- 
mille.  No  lonRcr  permitted  to  preach,  Molinier  wrote. 
He  left  the  foUowiiig  wotiu:  TVWadiiMinowM^  of  the 
/snhtfMM  ife  Jhm-Chrigt  (Ptofa.  t7SB,  Itmo):  — Arr^ 
mnns  Chiiin.*  (IT.'Vi  .34.  I?  vhN.  li'ni.A  ;  the  sermon  Iht 
Cifl  is  c«Hi»iilere<l  hii«  jirincijmi  \n>x\ucmt\\:  —  I'nui'ijtf- 
riquet  (1732-34,  3  vols,  r2mo  |: — //urtnim  iur  Lt  rtriie 
de  ia  raAyion  CkritiemK  (1782^  2  vols.  12ido)  i—ltt- 
itnUtiiOfiit  tt  IhUfu  propn$  A  toutmif  Iw  Ahm  dbaa  lei 
90tM4$laplKitrnrf.  etc.  ( l2tno) ;  a  i«e<)iiol  to  the  /hVvc^ 
Inrr  de$  imr»  prnihni' .«  of  Van^e :—  Kxtrdc  du  piniletU, 
with  an  Ojfirr  ilr  la  jifniltncf  (  I8mu) : — I  a*  /'tnunttt, 
translated  into  French,  with  some  A'ottM  Utter aUt  ei  mo- 
mte  (Itaa)  i~-Panfkram  dv  pmutme  iliterm  :—Sur 
FA  riamtme  (1718^  4t»)|  Very  naret  He  retired  ffron 
public  life  but  a  short  time  befofe  his  death,  which  oc- 
curre<l  in  I'aris,  March  1.'),  1743.  See  lldii^in  ),  Ili.'Uiiir 
de$  Uomtnu  illattret  de  J'roveitce  ;  Cbaudunt  and  Udau- 
dliie»  Dieu  kUt,  a.  v.— Haefer,  iVanr.  Miog.  GMrak,  r. 

Molltlism,  the  name  given  to  the  system  of  grace 
and  election  taught  by  Lonis  Molina  (q.  v.).  The  kind 
efpreseieiiee  denominated  in  (he  Somiah  adioala  Seim- 

tin  mfdin  is  that  foreknowledge  offtlture  contingencies 
which  arises  from  nn  acmiaintance  with  the  nature  and 
faculties  of  rational  t«inL'><.  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  shall  be  place<t,  of  the  objects  that  aball  be 
presented  t»  Ihcm,  and  of  the  influence  which  their  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  must  have  on  their  actions. 
Thin  system  has  bwn  commonly  taught  in  the  Jesuit 
8»'ho«il«;  hat  a  iii  'ilificatiiiii  <.f  it  wa.t  intn>diiceil  l>y  ilir 
celelirated  .Npanisti  divine,  Suarez  (q.  v.  I,  in  order  to 
save  I  he  doctrine  »ti  rj^rialHttHon.  Suarez  held  that  al- 
though God  gives  to  all  men  grace  absolutely  sufficient  for 
their  salvation,  yet  he  ^ives  to  the  elect  a  grace  which 
in  iii't  ninne  in  itself  siifli<  it  nt,  liut  uliicli  is  so  atlem- 
|M-re<l  to  their  di!<|M>sition,  their  opixirtuuiiies,  and  other 
circumstances,  that  they  infallibly,  although  yet  <)uite 
freely,  yield  to  iu  iiiflutnce.  This  modidcation  of  Moli- 
wiM  ■yiten  k  called  CoMOMuaii.  Mnliain 


gianisro,  inasmuch  as  Moliniam  distinctly  supposes  the 
i  inability  of  roan  to  do  any  supernatural  act  without 
I  grace  (q.  v.).    .St-e  TiioMisTfi;  W  ii  i..  1  icn, 
j     MolinOB,  MtoUEL.  DE,  a  .Spani<th  theologian,  found- 
I  er  of  the  (juietikta,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  near  Saf» 
I  agosaa,  December  21, 1627.   He  studied  at  Pampeluna, 
!  aud,  alU*r  tiuishing  his  studies  at  the  University  nfOi- 
itnhra.  took  holy  orders,  and  in  l«»t!y  went  t  i  I.'  .me. 
when-  bin  pious  c«>nduct  and  the  purity  of  his  hie  caunt-tl 
many  to  choose  him  fur  their  spiritual  director.  He 
acquired  great  lepotatkm,  but  Steadily  refused  all  eccle- 
siastical preferment.   Tn  1675  he  pabBshed  hia  Way  or 

Ihiiilr  to  what  the  My>ti<>  <nll  n  rph-itual  or  cimtrm- 
jUutirr  lij'f.  This  book,  written  in  Spanish,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  recommendatioos  of  socM  of  the  greatest 
and  most  respectable  men.  Id  1681  it  was  pnUiahed  at 
Home  in  Italian,  though  it  had  appeared  in  that  lan- 
guage some  time  t>f  frTP  in  other  place**.  Aft.  r\%ard<«  it 
was  translaK  vi  intn  the  Dutch,  French,  and  l^iin  loit- 
guages;  and  \x  \  t  ry  often  printed  in  Holland,  France, 
and  Italy.  The  Latin  translalion,  under  tbe  litk  of 
JfiMMherto  ^rfritaali*,  waa  pablbbcd  by  A.  H.  Ftankc 

(Halle,  lfi^7,  12mo).  In  Italian  it  Uircthe  title  of  t:„{rlit 
Spititualf.  But  though  the  work  added  greatly  to  Mo- 
,  linos'a  celebrity,  it  also  became  the  subject  of  bitter  op- 
position. It  was  soon  attacked.  Thcivweire  not  want- 
ing nwny  who  in  the  speoieon  bnt  Tisionarr  prindplca 
of  this  work  discovered  the  seeds  of  a  ilanpi-rous  and 
;  seductive  error.  .Amoni;  these  the  ctkhralctl  pnachcx 
Sejrneri  was  the  l)r»t  who  ventured  iiublicly  to  call  its  or- 
tlMNtoxy  into  queM  ion ;  but  his  strictures  were  by  M«di- 
nos's  friends  escribed  to  jealousy  of  the  influtnee  which 
Molinoa  had  acquired  with  the  people.  By  degrees, 
howo'er.  re|>orts  unfavorable  to  the  practical  restdt;*  of 
this  ti_  aril  ill:,',  ami  evtii  to  (he  jursoiiiil  onniui  i  and 
character  ot  us  author,  or  of  his  fuUowers,  began  to  tind 
circulation;  and  eventually  the  Jcauita  took  decided 
ground  sgaiiiat  him,  and  he  waa  accused  of  here^. 
The  substance  of  his  svstem,  which  his  friends  intt-rpret 
in  one  way  and  lii-  i  pi  '■iu  iuh  in  another,  ami  untid  to 
this:  Christian  (terfection  consi.xts  in  the  peace  of  the 
■oul,  in  renouncement  of  all  extcnial  and  temporal 
things  in  the  pure  h>ve  of  God,  free  fram  all  coiiaidera» 
tionsoir  interest  or  hope  of  reward.  Tbaa  a  sool  which 
'  desires  the  supreme  ^'ihmI  muftt  n-nounce  mtt  only  all  sK-n- 
I  sual  pleasures,  but  aUu  all  material  and  M'li&ual  things; 
I  silence  every  impulse  of  its  mind  and  will,  and  fncen- 
1  tiata  and  aiieofb  itaeif  in  God.  Uolinos'a  eMniaa  ao- 
cused  him  and  some  of  his  diaciples  of  reTltrlag  tfia 
abuses  of  tin  (iiiostics,  and  of  teaching',  Uith  by  their 
precepl«  and  their  example,  the  most  ohjeciionable  prin- 
ciples of  QuuilUm.  According  to  the  propositions  which 
were  coodemoed  1^  tbe  loquisitiai^  be  poslied  to  euch 
an  extreme  the  eontemplatiTe  vepeee  wbleh  b  the  com- 
mon characteristic  of  Quietism  a5  to  teach  the  uit<  r 
indifference  of  the  soul,  in  a  state  of  |i4rfect  (  iniit  iiqila- 
tiun.  to  all  external  things,  and  its  entire  itide|iendence 
of  the  outer  world,  cren  uf  the  actions  of  the  very  body 
which  it  animate*!  iaaaanidi  that  this  internal  pctfcc- 
fion  is  compatibia  irtth  the  worst  external  exccsj^s 
sinw  these  arc  of  no  importance  so  long  as  the  soul 
remaiuH  in  cointniniion  wiih  (irxt  .See  Qlikti.sm.  Ii 
ia  very  probable  that  tbe  opposition  to  him,  especially 
that  of  tbe  Jesuits  and  otiMm  who  watdM  otrer  the 
interests  of  the  Komish  cause,  was  provoked  because 
they  perceive*!  that  Molinos's  system  tacitly  accuM-d 
tin-  i;.imi>li  ('linrch  of  a  di  |>arture  from  true  rcligiiw. 
Molinos,  though  he  had  a  vast  number  of  friend*,  and 
though  tbe  |iuntilT  himself.  Innocent  XI,  waa  partis  to 
him,  was  in  16Ho  cited  befom  the  Inquiattion,  and  aob- 
mitted  to  close  imprisonment  and  examination.  In  ad- 
dition to  till'  i'|>iiii<'n^  (untained  in  his  iMHik.  a  pnMlig- 
ious  mass  of  pa|>ers  and  letters,  to  tbe  number,  it  ia 
said,  of  20,000,  found  in  his  house,  were  produced  against 
himt  and  he  waa  himself  rigorously  exaaunad  w  to  hia 
oplBiotti.  The  trial  lasted  two  years;  aadfai  lfl87  sixQr^ 
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,  pmpoMtioiu  conuined  in  hi*  book  were  aniemnly 
condemned.  Hy  a  (i«<«ree  of  Aug.  28, 1687,  he  WM  de- 
clared to  have  taii^tht  false  and  dangerous  dngmaa,  oon- 
trarv  to  the  cli>ctriiie  of  the  Chiin  h  and  to  I'hristlan 
piety.  On  Sept.  3  fnlliiwiii;^  he  was  Imiiinht  oiil  in  a 
yellow  scapular,  with  a  red  crooa  before  and  behind, 
made  u>  kneel  oa  •  aoUluld  in  ftoot  of  th«  obuich  of  the 
IXMninicana,  and  tbcm  eoapeOed  to  ncnt  all  he  had 
taught  in  hiK  Ixjokn;  after  which  he  was  comix-llcd  to 
|>aH  the  remainder  of  \iia  life  in  prison.  A  bull  of  In- 
nocent XII,  of  Nov.  19,  contirmeil  the  actum  of  the  In- 
qiiiaitMa»«iMl  ooadeaiiMd,  m^Md)  Um  rixty^dght  imp* 
MiiiaiH.  A  Mfittatfon  of  MoKnoa'a  doctnne  ia  to  be 
found  in  ViudOtfB  wnrkx  [ Vi  rsailles.  IKJtt).  and  in  Il«>9- 
auetf  A'f<i/«  JTOrautift.  .s<-e  .Mon-ri,  i)ui.  hitlor.;  Flu- 
Dictioiu  lUs  hfrisU*:  Rtcuril  de  dieertet  pitcrt 
:  U  Q/iielitmt  H  le$  Uimeliittt,  ok  Hotima,  aet 
ctf  «e»  dbdplm  (AnutenL  1688,  flvo);  />Mr«* 

icrilt  lU  Hooif  toiirhdni  Ir  QuiftUtne :  nii  Mitlimtf.  *'S 
trntimenti,  etc.  (^AmstenL  Iti*^);  Ht-r/oj;.  litnl-Eiuyklu- 
pAUe,  ix,  69«  ;  Mosheim,  Ea  /.,«.  II, M.  iii,  339  stj. ;  IVer- 
gicr,  IfieU  dt  Tknlomet  iv,  420;  Wetzer  u.Well«^  A'tr- 
tkat-ljHeUbm,  tB,  911  aq.;  Sebadinir,  in  Nfedaei^  JMif^ 
tchriO.  p.  32:i  4«9  at].  ;  I«a5,  p.  3  !M|.;  Banni- 
par(en-(.'ru*ius,  Compfwl.  d.  Jto^nten  Ge*ch.  i,  407  sq. ; 
Hodgson,  Rtformrrs  and  Martyrs ;  Hcinroth,  Gttch.  u. 
Kritit  d.  Jijftticumut,  pU  iii,  ch.  iii;  Waicb,  Betigid»e 

aq. :  Sohrnckh,  Kirekmyuekidktt  a.  d  J^{/:  vii,  4tt  aq. 
See  Mysncisic. 

Molkenbohr,  Marckllix,  a  Oamnui  Boman 
Catholic  theologian,  waa  bom  at  HUnster,  Sept.  1, 1741, 
and  was  educated  in  the  convents  of  the  Rheni.ih  coun- 
tr\-.  In  175^1  he  enteral  the  Onlcr  of  St.  Francis  at 
Uaoau,  but  was  ordaineti  to  boly  orders  Oct.  27,  1701, 
■od  Ibr  nine  y%m  taught  philosophy  and  mathematics 
■ndlbrtwdTsyMndivioUyandiDonltheolocrttPad-  j 
erborn.  HetfacnTCtind  totbeeonventofStFraiida  at  [ 
MUn»icr;  but  in  1811,  when  it  was  abolinhed,  he  lived  for 
a  while  privately.  In  1815  he  re-entered  monastic  lift- 
in  the  convent  of  St  Fnuiiaa  at  Iluierbom,  and  died  there 
in  1881.  Soma  of  hia  moit  important  wocka  an:  i>a4 
MekaUer  itr  Vemujft  kmaugrgiim  mm  1%ama$  Pai/ir, 
viderleyl,  etc.  CPailcrbom,  1797,  'id  e<Jition;  MUnster, 
1802  ):  —  \tut  A  Hill  tjunt)$art  det  aUm  TrMttuMnU  von 
WeetleU,  Pn.f.  zu  Muialtr,  widerttgi  (Doiaten,  1806)  :— 
Nme  itr  GottkeitJttm  mdUktUige  A  udegmg  da  I  Cap*-  ) 
ftf  dh*  Jok.  MM  Af irti,  Prof,  m  Erf  mi,  viderUrit 

(ibid.  l><07t :  —  Wo  Ut  die  aUttU  vwl  romtkmrMc  fil.trh  't/i- 
dke  Kircht  in  dertjtinzm  CAristetthfitf  liridtn  iirit  cluN  ! 
odrr  bri  dm  l.itttinrmi  (I'a<lerbom,  1815):  —  Utber  die 
AtJautfl  da  U.  Apo$tel  Petnu  ttack  Rom  tmd  AtUio- 
cUo,  mM<  tSKige  vorgMUiM  aU«  Strei/^BeUm  mdknrtr 
Bisrhffje  vider  die  Papsle  (ibid.  l8\Ct)  •.—Anrntrhmf/tn 
Sbtr  die  neiien  dettUrhen  I'rbertetiunf/rii  dm  \.  T.  diirrh 
Curl  utul  i.rander  tun  h'.»z,  nurh  lirimii'lt)  ■<  ulm  r  den  be- 
ilrq/ien  Cephas  (ibid.  1817)  i—JIi^loria  nligiom$  Chrit- 
Itamm  m  ampemdio  et  ordime  cktvnieo  acMHto,  torn,  i, 
•b  aniio  l-SaS  (ibid.  1818).  See  Wait/eticprcer,  GrUhr- 
tm-  tmef  Sckrijtatttter Leiedton  der  dtuttchm  katluUiacktn 
CeistlirhkeU,  ii,  18  iq. 

Mollah  (Arab,  maula,  Turk,  mrula,  L  e.  ruler^  in  ' 
the  name  of  a  Turkish  superior  judge,  who  is  an  rx- 
{.(iini'liT  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  and  of  tlie  n  li:,'i..n 
of  tli(!  Stale;  he  is  therefore  neceaaarily  both  a  lawyer 
•n<l  an  ecclesiaatic   Under  htm  ia  the  cadi  or  judge, 
who  adminiaten  tha  law,  and  miperior  to  him  are  the 
kadhtaaker  and  the  mufti  (q.  xX   They  all  are.  how-  ^ 
ever,  subject  to  the  Shtik  al-I»lftm,  or  »ii|irrnii  niufti.  > 
In  I'enfio,  the  office  of  mollah  is  nimilar  to  what  it  is  in  j 
Turkey;  but  his  sujicrior  there  is  the  "sadr,"  or  chief  I 
of  tbe  molUbiL  In  the  autea  of  Turkaatan,  the  mol- 
laba  bnvn  the  whole  government  In  their  bank*— Gbam- 
bers,  Cyclop.  %.  x.  See  Mfi.t.AH. 

M511er,  Halnrloh,  popuUriy  knows  na  J7«my 
MB  Ai^Aai,  0D8  «f  the  oulj 


bora  in  1488,  in  the  county  of  Zut(ihpn,  in  the  Nether* 
Landib  In  1504  he  joined  the  Augustiniaua,  and  in  151b 
went  to  the  then  newly-established  I'nivcrsity  of  Wit- 
lenlifT;;.  Here  lif  iKvanu-  iniiinaif  >\itli  I,ii(lii  r.  In 
Ijlti,  un  hi»  rt'iuni  li<>tTi<'.  hi-  was  nutwithManding  his 
}'OUth,  maile  prior  ol  i1>t  AiiL;u»tinian  convent  of  Oort, 
bot  waa  finally  obliged  to  leave  it  in  1520  on  account  of 
hta  rdbrmatory  opinions,  went  to  Antwerp,  and  then 
iK-caino  snl>-prior  of  ilif  Auirni'tiiiinn  convent.  This 
place  also  he  waa  obliged  to  Iiave  in  I>(cenilx>r,  1520, 
hia  fiivanblo  opinion  of  the  Keformen*  having  roadn 
biaa  nnny  aaaoiea  in  the  body,  and  in  March,  1631,  wn 
find  him  back  at  Wtttcnbei)prf  oceopied  in  uttidiea.  Bnt 

when,  in  c  i'iist'<nience  of  the  IMiv  t  o(  \N'orm'-.  I  tii'  rvnn- 
geliral  party  began  to  be  persfcutid  m  the  Nethcr- 
lajxls.  \\v  returned,  in  1&22,  to  Dort  ami  to  Antwei|^ 
and  there  by  bia  wamplo  fnooocaged  the  Augoatiniana 
to  apread  the  prindpho  of  the  Rdbrmation.  The  In* 

qui'^itirin  i[iii<-kly  recognised  in  him  a  leading  sjiirit,  and 
hti  w&a  nmrked  aa  one  whose  head  xhonld  falL  On 
Sept.  2t>  he  was  arrested,  but  the  people  rallied  and  re- 
leased him.  batiaficd  that  safety  coukl  be  found  only 
in  flifrbt,  he  then  bade  adtea  to  bb  Christian  lirlandi^ 
and  went  onccewivcly  to  Amsterdam  and  ZiUphen,  with 
the  ex|H-c(ation  of  making  bis  wtiy  Itack  to  Wittenberg. 
Ikit  he  was  stopped  in  Itremcn,  and  entreated  by  ttie 
people  to  stay  there  and  preach  the  new  ductrioes.  Con- 
aenting,  after  nutoh  ugant  solicitation,  he  was  nada 
paatnr;  and  by  his  preaching  soon  gained  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people  to  the  can«c  of  the  Keformation. 
In  Novetnl>er.  l.'tJl,  wlu  ii  his  Irn  ii  U  felt  i^iti.slied  that 
the  cause  bad  been  so  efficiently  served  as  to  make  a 
falling  away  to  Romanian  well-nigh  impossible,  he 
left  for  Meldorf,  in  Denmark,  where  he  was  de^rad 
to  introduce  the  Keformstion.  He  enc«)un(ered  great 
opposition,  anil,  thoU|;h  tlie  auilmritii  "-  of  ihe  plaoa 
were  in  bis  favor,  he  was  seized  on  the  Kuh  of  Deceia> 
ber  by  the  Kuman  Catholic  clergy  and  their  dnpa^aild 
l>nmed  the  next  day  as  a  heretic.  The  news  as  It 
reached  the  different  German  Reformers  caused  great 
itorrow.  The  loss  sustained  w-enied  irreparjiMc.  Mo- 
lancthoti  wrote  a  hymn  of  |)rai><<-  over  him,  L^ither  a  let- 
ter of  sympathy  to  the  Christians  of  BfCmen.  ami  an  ac- 
count of  bit  oMityidiODi.  In  the  ocoBaiaiy  of  Ueldoi^ 
where  MSUeii^  remalna  bad  been  deposited  after  a  ae* 

vere  striiiiirlc  with  the  drunken  rowdies  who,  fired  by 
rrlicioiis  fanaticism,  had  cause«l  his  death,  a  monument 
was  ens'ii-d  to  his  memory-,  June  25, 1830.  See  Luther, 
Vom  Binder  Hemrieh,  etc,  in  Wtrtef  voL  xxvi  (Er- 
langcn  edition);  Heckcl,  Die  MSrtyrrr  ai  i.  evantfeL 
Kirih,.  i  ilite<l  hy  Wi.  h<  m  (Hamh.  1815  and  1>*^I9); 
Kudellwii  h,  C'^rwf/iVAe  liio'/riijdtir  » l^  ips.  1H4'.»);  Flie«l- 
ner,  Bueh.  d.  Mdrttfrrr,  vol.  ii ;  .Shhgel.  Kirchrn  v. 
Reformaliimignch,  r.  Norddatltchland,  voL  ii;  Kanke, 
Dtntmikt  Oen*.  im  ZeUtOter  d.  Reform,  vols.  1  and  ii; 

Hi«l.  of  the  /{•  I'lrmiili'ott  ^Vnstin's  irnn-'l.  I'hila.  IKM. 
8%'o),  bk.  i ;  Motley,yoA«  <>/ Uunttrtld  (.\.  V.  1«74  ).  i,  283 
sq.:  ZeUtekr.f.  kitt.  Iheol.  1868,  p.  485;  Fierer,  Cairer- 
te^Lexiktm,  jsi,  867;  Heroig^ Reul-EnqfUepHdie,  iJt,70i. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Mdller,  Henry,  n  I.nttK  ran  mini>ter,  noted  for  his 
valuable  labors  in  the  Lutht-ran  interests  in  the  I'nited 
.States,  was lH)rn  in  Hamhor^',  < n  rtnany,  in  \\'hen 
only  a  youth  of  fourteen  be  migrated  to  this  country, 
and  went  to  Pbtladalpbfak  There  he  waa  one  di^, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  met  in  the  street  by  the  cele- 
Itrnir'l  Dr.  MuhlenlKTg,  who  had  known  his*  jjcople,  and 
ri  i  of^niMMl  in  the  young  man  so  striking  a  family 
res^niblance  as  to  induce  him  to  stop  and  inquire  bis 
name.  Identified  by  the  doctor,  Heniy  waa  at  once  giv> 
en  a  place  in  his  own  houae^  and  everything  was  done  to 
promote  his  welfare.  The  doctor  also  gave  him  an  ap- 
pointnit  i  i  UN  a^-i-i.-ini  i:i  ;»  li'io!  in  which  he  himwlf 
was  then  teaching,  wliile  Mollers  leisure  hours  wen? 
devoted  to  the  study  of  thcologj-,  under  the  direction 
of  his  patron.  llOUer  was  licensed  to  preach  th«  Uoapel 
by  the  Synod  of  Fannsylvania,  and  waa  willing  to  i 
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fbe  priTations  and  tnlRnlnfes  tocMcnt  to  tliow  eufy  days, 

whfii  tlio  mi'mJ>»»i^  of  r>iiirclir<  woro  st-attfrctl  through 
the  wil(ienif!«*.  like  slicc|i  wichmit  a  shcphcni.  He  en- 
gaged in  preacliiiii;  the  (Josnt-l  to  the  poor, in  coUei-tMig 
oongr^ationa  and  rearing  churcbea,  iu  axtendi^g  tbe 
principles  nf  tbe  Luthenm  Mtb,  and  pmuadng  tha  In- 
tcrtata  of  the  IJcdccmor'H  kinpiom.  During  the  Revo- 
Intionarv  War  he  was  chaplain  "f  a  (icmian  refrimcnt  in 
Iho  anny  oimmandeil  l>y  },'t'nfnil  A\'a>liinj;toi].  ISItil- 
ler'a  tir»t  regular  pastoral  charge  was  Keading,  Pa. 
Thcnee  he  icmoved  to  Philadelphia,  and  later  aettled  at 
Afoanr,  N.  Y.,  where  he  Imilt  the  flnt  Lutheran  church, 
and  pminotcil  the  interests  of  his  sect.  In  1788  he  re- 
ceived niiii  nici-piod  a  call  to  \ew  HullMini,  l':i..  iiinl 
laiioreU  thorv  until,  in  1795,  he  wan  iiuluci-d  co  take  tlic 
Latheran  tlock  at  Harrisburg,  and  he  served  them  moitt 
acceptably  for  ttrtn  years.  Iu  1802  MoUer  returned 
to  Albany,  and  fat  six  years  more  sen'ed  the  |><H*plc 
to  wticiiii  lie  had  in  his  flrnt  ciirnK  cfion  h)  greatly  en- 
deared hiinjiclf.  He  next  accepted  a  call  to  the  uniteil 
churches  of  Sharon  and  New  Khinebeck,  N.  V.,  where 
he  labored  until  pbyacal  infinnitiei  rendiefed  biiD  on^ 
able  to  attend  to  the  active  duties  of  his  proAsnon. 
Cheered  by  domestii-  affi-i  lioii  and  ("hristian  h"iH-.  the 
last  six  years  he  lived  were  jipent  in  rctirenieni,  ''al- 
though," says  a  contemporarj',  "his  whole  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  intcrciii!*  of  hia  divine  Master.  Until  die 
end  be  sou;;ht  opportunity  to  do  good,  and  to  make 
himself  n>(('ul  to  tlius<'  nr<iuiid  him.".  He  died  a«  he 
had  lived,  lull  of  faith,  calm  luid  confident  in  the  gr<>at 
truths  of  that  blessiHl  rtdigiou  which  he  had  faithfully 
preached,  Sept.  16, 1829.  As  a  preacher,  MdUer's  talents 
were  not  brilliant,  yet  he  accomplished  greater  things 
than  the  more  highly  giftetl.  As  a  man,  his  uhnle  life 
was  marked  by  integrity,  iriithfulnesfi,  and  a  contempt 
of  cveryiliing  mean  or  dishonorable.  Sr<>  (Lutheran) 
EwmgeL  Qn.  Iter.  (moDoia  of  deceased  ministers),  1866^ 
pi.  278  sq.;  Spragiie,  Aumdi  iff  the  Amer.  t*ulpit,  toL  Ix 

(LiUlunir.-l.     (.1.  n.W.) 

Molliua  i  rMoUlo.tiiovANM, a  distinguished  Ital- 
ian martyr  in  the  rrote>taiit  cauM-,  was  a  native  of  Mon- 
talcino,  in  the  territory  of  Siena,  and  the  descendant  of  a 
wry  rmiectriile  fiuafly.  Howaa  bom  near  the  opening 

of  the  16th  century.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age 
he  was  pUn  ed  iu  the  monasterj-  of  <iniy  Kriars,  where 
he  made  rnpid  progress  in  arts  sciences.  an<l  langiuiges. 
He  entered  the  order  of  Minoritrt  while  yet  a  youth, 
and  took  priest'a  otdcn  when  only  d(^teen.  Kvery 
ainutc  was  improved  in  atudy  of  polite  letters  and  the- 
ology, snd  he  came  soon  to  be  noted  for  bis  learning 
and  iinlii>try.  Aftrr  having  pursued  his  studii  "  >1\ 
years  luugi  r  at  I"(  rrara,  he  was  made  theological  lect- 
mer  in  the  universiiy  of  that  city.  He  subsequently 
lectured  at  the  universities  of  liMacia,  Milan,  and  Pavia, 
and  was  appointed  proft-asor  of  theolopy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  licdognn  abtiut  \'kV.\.  '1  lii  rr.  (Ill  rcadiiiu'  ^"veral 
treatises  of  tin-  Hefnrnierts  he  became  at  heart  a  zealous 
Prote.-4tant.  and  began  to  expound  in  Its  pufity  the  Epis- 
tk  to  tbe  Komana.  Immenae  crowd*  suaa  aAlended 
bis  lectures,  and,  the  report  coming  to  Rome,  he  was 
seized  by  order  of  ihr  pii|v«>,  niul.  heiiig  deniinl  a  public 
trial,  gave  nii  cccount  of  bis  opinions  iu  writing,  con- 
firming them  by  scri[itural  authority.  Mollius  defendeil 
himself  with  such  ability  and  addreaa  that  tbe  judges 
appointed  by  Paul  Til  to  try  the  ease  were  forced  to  ae- 

ipiit  him.  in  thr-  way  of  d«H"laring  fbnt  the  sentiniei\ts 
which  he  had  maintained  were  true,  although  tliey 
were  such  as  could  not  be  publicly  taught  at  thai  time 
without  prejudice  to  the  apostolical  see.  He  was  tberr- 
fore  sent  bsick  to  Rnlogna,witb  an  admonition  to  abstain 
for  the  future  fmni  exi'lfiiirrig  the  same  doctrine  (i.  e. 
justification  liy  fnitli).  Kiit  (-untinuing  to  ex(Kiund  the 
epiittles  of  Paul  as  formerly,  and  with  Mill  greater  ap- 
plause from  bis  bearers— even  tbe  monks  of  different 
conrento,  many  of  the  nobOity,  and  tndividmds  of  epis- 
copal orders,  attending  them — cardinal  Cam|H>pgio  |>n>- 
coircd  an  order  from  tbe  pope  to  remove  him  from  thv 


nnivenity  (Fsntaleon,  Renm  4i  flcdl,  G«A  Hb.  tx,  fkH 

■_'('>.'?).  MolIiu?«  did  not  remain  idlo  when  relieved  of  h'm 
duties  at  the  university,  but  (-nntinued  bis  »tudic«,  and 
grew  in  strength  .micnig  iii-*  fellows.  He  finally  becama 
lecturer  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Loienao  at  Naples.  But 
eren  hcie  ba  waa  peiaacutadt  and  in  IMt  tb«  oppoaf- 
tion  grew  so  decided  that  he  was  frv<iuontly  in  great 
danger.  He  was  mineral  times  impri>one4l,  but  always 
exaped  tiiiiil  ilir  time  of  tlie  aci-e:>*ion  of  p<»j)e  .luUoa 
III,  when  he  waa  hunted  down  at  Kavenna,  and  traiia> 
portetl  to  Kome.  On  Sept.  &,  1&58,  a  public  aaaembly 
of  the  Inquisition  was  held  with  great  pomp,  am!  Mol- 
lius was  brought  before  that  IkkIv.  atten<le<l  by  ^■'xx  car- 
dinals Biul  tlicir  ej)i!»cof»al  ai\se}B«irs.  .Ml  the  prisoner? 
brought  forwanl  iu  this  session  recanted  and  performed 
penance  except  Mollius  and  anotlier,  a  native  of  Pmi|^ 
named  Tiaierano,  who  refused  to  do  violence  to  their  coo- 
Bcienoa,  When  the  articles  of  accusation  against  Mol- 
lius wen>  reaily.  permission  was  gi\ mi  Uitn  to  >]Mak. 
He  defended  the  doctrines  which  be  had  taught  reflect- 
ing justilication,  the  merit  of  good  woriu,  auricular  «oi»> 
fssrion,  and  the  sacranwnta;  pronounced  the  power 
claimed  by  the  pope  ond  bis  clergy'  to  lie  tLsurpi<d  and 
nnlicbrii'tian ;  and  addrf.<y»cd  lii.t  judge  s  in  a  strain  of 
l)old  and  fervid  invective,  wliiili  Htlenred  and  chayied 
them  to  their  scats,  at  the  >amc  time  thst  it  cut  thCflB 
to  tlia  quiok;  and  whan  he  bad  finished  liia  addrcai^  fa* 
threw  the  iiaminfr  tondi  which  be  beM  fai  bis  band  on 
the  ground  and  extinguished  it,  thus  showing  to  his 
accusers  that  he  would  rather  extinguish  life  than  Mif- 
fer  them  to  force  A  Ue  from  him.  Of  couinc  mercy  to 
such  a  crimiiud  was  not  within  tlie  gift  of  Home,  and 
he  waa  eonse(|uently  condemned,  together  with  bis 
coinpiniii;ii.  tn  iusi.-mt  death.  They  were  at  once  con- 
veyed to  tbe  place  of  execution,  lirst  hung,  and  thtu 
burueil  to  ashes.  See  Him.  dr*  .\ftirfytt,  p.  '2CA,  266; 
<>«rdesiu%  JtaL  R^orm.  pw  1U3 ;  M*Cri^  HrJ',  in  Jta^  pk 
9ft.  IfiMI;  Toung,  Life  tfPabarit^  H,  118  k).  Fok, 
/tool-  iifMoHyi  f,  p.  18^  glvaa  UoOiaira  hiateijr  baaoa^ 
rately.    (^J.  H.W.) 

Molloy,  Fbaiici%  n  Iririi  dhrina  of  aonw  eeWwity, 

flourished  in  the  Colleg*  «f  Sttttidor  at  Rome,  Italy,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  17tb  century,  as  professor  of  the- 
ology. He  wrote  .S'Mf  / II  77i'«>/i.yi«(  <  Home,  1(>60,  8vo) : 
— Ltictma  FidtHum  (1676,  Hvo),  a  lti>maii  Catholic  Ca^ 
echism  in  Irish: — CrammuHca  Lattmo-HStermca  com 
ptmliata  (1677, 12mo).  Shingel,  who  gives  an  abstract 
of  the  last  woric  in  his  A  rckttolttffical  Jiritannica,  says 
that  it  was  tlie  most  cum[>leie  Irish  grammar  then  ex- 
tant, altboogb  imperfect  as  to  syntax,  etc  Sec  Ware, 
WrUen  0/inhml,  voL  tt. 

Mo'loch  (Heb.  ^f'  V,  I.  r-^t,  l{„.,,  as  oflcn ;  Sept 
and  N.  T.  MoX«x)i  the  name  of  an  Ammonitisb  idol 
(AnMaiv,S6;Aetavii,48);  n8iialfyeaIUdMotiai(i|.v.> 

Molokana.   Sec  Malakah*. 
Molten  Image.    See  Ii>oi. 
Molteu  Sea.    See  Sua,  Molten. 
BfohraoaB  (or  Rotai.  or  Spicb  IsutKm),  a 

Ix  r  of  islands  of  the  Malay  Arcbipelapi,  iu  the  Iiulian 
Ocean.  Tbe  term  comprehends,  iu  ita  most  exten- 
sive sense,  all  the  islands  between  Olebes  and  New 
Guinea,  situated  to  the  cast  of  the  Holuoca  passage^  in 
long.  12G^,  particuUriy  these  of  OHolo;  Imt,  in  a  naoic 
limited  Hense.  it  is  usually  restricted  to  the  I):)tch  Spic<- 
Inlands:  (^1)  Teniate,  the  most  important,  lies  in  o  .■,6' 
N.  lat.  and  127°  10'  E,  long.,  and  is  I'.i  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  has  a  population  uf  7500,  of  whom  only  about 
400  are  Eoropeana.  Its  natives  are  maii^  ll«>haBSBoe> 
dans.  It  w.is  formerly  the  residence  of  sultans,  wbo 
ruled  over  large  territories,  and  could  call  «  l<N>.O0O 
lighting-men.  The  island  is  fertile  and  \m  ;i  watered, 
liicc,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc,  are  cultivated,  and  a  trade  ia 
supported  with  tbe  adjacent  ishmda.  (S)  Tidore,  soirtb 
of  Teniate,  in  (r^  \h'  N.  lat,  and  l«7o  J5'  E.  long.,  is  30 
miles  in  circumference,  and  risea  lowaida  tlie  iutenot 
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Of  it*  popuhtion  «f  8000b  tbe  nativM  $n  Im  gmtk 
but  mora  indtntvioas  than  thoM  of  Tenute,  md  dili- 
gently i  iihiv.-itr  ttic  soil,  wcavp,  ancl  fish.  Tlii'V  are 
also  Moliaininciinns,  nii4  have  many  niixMiiips.  The 
of  'rernatp  (iikI  Tiilnre  arc  suhsiiiizcil  hv  ami 


Mtf|«ei  to  the  Netborlanilii  being  appointed  by  tbe  gov> 
ernor  of  the  Molaeea%  and  eseideing  their  authofkjr 

under  the  nun't-UUnce  of  tho  n-^ident.  C3)  Maktan,  in 
0^  18'  30"  N.  lat,  and  127  2i  K.  lon^.,  is  very  f<Ttiio  — 
yiekU  much  ca};.!,  riw,  tiibacco,  caiiar\'-<)il,  cto..  and  lias 
iinimtant  li«binga.  (4)  Fanher  nonh  is  tbe  iaUud  of 
M-tiir,  whieh  ia  iminhaUted,  but  fbnaerijr  yMd«l  a 
ciiiHiilerabte  quantity  of  rlnvp^  and  liter  nent  milch 
earthenware  to  all  the  S])ife  I.Hlanda.  (fi)  Katjan,  the 
oulv  rernaiiiiu.^  It  >v:d  Nlaml,  situated  between  0*^  Ki' 
&5'  ii.  Uu  ami  UP  2i -l28->  E.  long^  w  60  miles  in 
laag^  and  18  Ui  breadth,  and  baa  nanj  iiioiiiitaiii<peakB 
from  IdOO  to  4000  feet  in  hdght,  the  sources  of  numer- 
ous riven.  The  invatest  part  of  this  beautiful  iolaiid 
i»  rnvereil  wilti  rlMiiy.  sr*! iii-wii  mI,  and  Other  valuahlc 
timbcr-treea,  which  give  alielter  to  numetotts  delicately- 
pbunftad  binb,  dear,  wild  bogs,  and  leptilea.  Sego, 
rice,  ooeoa^nata,  dove*,  fUh,  and  fowls  are  plentiful, 
and  a  little  ooffee  it  cuJii vate<l.  Coal  ta  abunilant :  goM 
and  copper  ari'  t'luiuil  in  'i  i  tiiiitii  K.   The  inhabit- 

ants, who  arc  lazy  and  ^usual,  are  a  mixed  race  of  Port- 
ngue^,  S[i»nianU,  Dutx^h,  and  natives.  All  the  above- 
named  i»l«nd!i  are  volcanic^  Tarnata  heioig  A  iMa»> 
tain,  slos>in;;  upwards  to  TINM  feet,  tn  which  TIdare 
beant  a  .••trikin};  re*iMiih!aiii"\  Makian  is  an  active  vol- 
cano, antl,  si>  late  ai  Oi-cetntier,  IHHI.  thren-  forth  im- 
laawa  qnaiititiei  of  lava  and  a«h&<t,  by  wliieh  liiii  lives 
ware  bat,  and  15  villagea  in  pan  or  in  whole  destibyed. 
Moor  is  a  traehvte  mountain,  tS98  Ibet  in  beiffht:  and 
Baijau  n  <-)iiin  with  lofty  peak-*.  The  lota)  |>  •]ril')iii>n 
of  the  Moluccas  (iro{>er  i«  "il.oyO.  (6)  To  the  s^mth- 
wast  of  Uitjaii  lie  the  Olii  ^^lup,  conMsting  of  Obi  Ma- 
ytt.  Obi  ilinor,  T/pba,  Gonoma,  l*iaBivCt  mm!  Maya. 
Ubi  Major,  in  P  !»'  a  lat;  and  ftmn  ltr>  to  Iffi^  B. 
lon>f..  is  by  far  tho  Iir;;f>sl  of  tlie^e,  it  h  ivini;  an  area  of 
d9it(  «({uare  raile!«.  It  is  hilly  and  fertile.  b<'in^  covered, 
like  the  smaller  islands  of  tbe  group,  »  iih  ^a;;o  and 
trees.  The  Obi  groap  an  uninhabited,  and 
aimply  as  Ivrltfa^Milaeea  Ibr  piratas  and  escaped 
oanvictA.  In  1671  the  Duteh  built  a  b!i>ck-bii'ivi., 
ed  the  Bril ;  and  a  few  yoart  later  tbe  sultan  of  Uatjan 
•old  them  the  group,  but  the  unhealthy  dioMta  caused 
its  abandonment  in  173^ 

Tho  M«ilneea%  or  flpiee  Manda,  in  the  broad  nae  of 
the  tpmi,  lie  to  the  east  ofrelefv^s,  sentiererl  over  nearly 
eleven  ile^jrees  of  latitude  ami  loii;;itiide,  between  '  S.- 
H-  N.  lat.  and  l2tP-i:i.")^  K.  Ion;;.,  inrliidin'?  all  the  ter- 
ritories fufmerly  ruled  over  by  the  sultana  of  Temate 
aad  Tidorei  Tbejr  are  now  tributaqr  to  UoUaod,  and 
are  virtually  under  the  jiiri»lict!on  of  the  gotttnota  ap> 
painted  by  the  Dutch,  ami  are  divided  into-the  residen- 
cies of  Amboynn,  lla  i  l  i,  and  Tern-ite;  a  fourth  re>i- 
dency,  under  the  guveniur  of  the  Moluccas,  being  Me- 
nado.  Over  the  northern  gnupa  of  the  Spice  blends 
the  Netherlands  exerdso  an  indirect  government,  the 
sultans  of  Temate  and  Tidore  requiring  to  have  all  their 
s|i|)  'iii  iit-f  nf  native  offieials  ratified  by  the  resident. 
Tbe  atiuihern  ^duim  are  directly  under  European  rule. 
The  reatdency  of  Amboyna  contains  that  island— aome- 
ealled  Ley^Timor,  or  Hitu,  fimm  the  two  penin- 
of  whieh  It  ia  fcrmed — Buru,  the  IJIiasser)*  ^roup. 
and  the  we^t  (lart  of  Oram.  Tbiit  of  Randa  includes 
the  Umiia,  KeiHiij;,  Key.  .\rru,  and  other  islands;  alno 
Che  eeatam  part  of  C«ram.  Under  the  residency  of 
Temate  are  placed  the  Mdnocae  pfoper,  GUolo^'  the 
neighborins;  Islands,  and  the  mnth-west  of  Papua.  The 
j><»ptilat  ion  ruled  over  by  tb.>  ::iivprnor  of  the  Moluccas 
i»  TOr.iMX).  Amboyna,  tbe  M.inda  and  Uliai'ier  islands, 
chiefly  supply  the  cloves,  nufmei,'-<.  and  mm-e  which 
form  the  atapie  ezporta.  The  Banda  Islands  are  Neira, 
9t  Bande^lffdra,  QvMt  BMidap  Af  or  Way,  Rhnni  Rn- 
'  ~  I  oontaiaieg  an  area  of  W 


miles.  Of  the  popoJatioa,  which  ia  about  6000^ 
400  ate  Europeans;  in  the  whole  residenejr,  the  inbab* 

ifants  numlier  alxMit  l!n,(«X),  im  lii din:;  ttie  eastern  part 
of  Oram.  The  i>rinci|tal  island  of  the  group  is  N'eira, 
Routh-eajtt  from  Amboyna,  in  4^  33'  S.  lat.  and  180^  E. 
long.,  separated  by  namnr  atraita  from  Gocimng-Apt  on 
the  weat,  and  Great  Bande  on  the  eeic   Tbe  eoaat  is 


steep,  and  surm<iniite(|  by  m  veral  forts  and  batteries, 
whieh  command  tlie  •«iriii(.s  and  ron>lsleail.  The  town 
of  Neira.  on  the  south  side  of  the  islaml.  is  the  <-ii|iital 
of  the  Dutch  residency  of  llauda.  U  has  a  Protestant 
ehandi,  adMOl»  and  hospltaL  The  Banda  Islands  have 

•  rich  aoiifind are  planter!  with  nutme<;-tree8,  iiriMlucing 
upwards  of  a  million  {Miunds  of  nuts  mid  over  n  <piarter 
of  a  million  pounds  of  nmer.  l'inc-a|i)il<  •>.  (lie  vine, 
banana,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  fruit-treca  thrive,  and  are 
abundant.  Aj  ia  the  pretticit  and  noet  productive  of 
the  group,  Goenong-Api  ia  a  lofty  volcano.  Tbe  cli- 
mate  is  mit  particularly  healthy.  The  east  monsoon  be> 
u'iiis  ill  May,  and  the  wet  in  December,  and  Isith  are  ac- 
ctmipaiiied  with  rain  and  t>torms.  The  Uliatiaerv,  which, 
with  Amboyna,  produce  the  cloves  of  commerce,  are 
Saparooa,  Oma  or  Haroukou,  and  Nouaa-Laut  They 
lie  to  the  cast  of  Amlmyna,  in  3^  40'  S.  lat.  and  l2MO 
X\'  K.  long.,  and  Uhv  an  arra  .if  -.|ii,'irr  inileti. 

Sapanuia  is  the  largest ,  and  is  formed  of  two  muuntain- 
oua  peiiinsulai^  Joined  in  the  middle  by  a  namtW  atrip 
of  ttiiduUtin(^  huuL   The  population  ameanti 

to  11,656,  of  whom  7840  are  Christians,  having  twelve 
s<MiiK>ls.  with  a  very  lari;e  attendance  of  scholars,  Oma, 
scparatetl  fnmi  .Saparoua  by  a  strait  of  a  leaL;ne  in 
width,  has  eleven  villages,  of  which  Harouka  and  Oma 
are  the  chief.  It  ia  mountainous  in  the  south,  and  baa 
several  rivers  and  sulphurras  springs.  The  beautMhl 
villat;e  of  llarixika,  on  the  west  coa>t,  is  the  residence 
of  the  Dutch  post  holder,  who  is  president  of  the  council 
of  chiefs.  Here  is  the  bead  office  of  the  clove  produce. 
There  are  two  furta  on  Oma,  M>ver«l  cburchca^  and  otz 
schools,  with  TOO  pnpiU    I'upulation  7168;  one  half 

("hri^:iaii',  the  other  Mohamme<laiis.  Nousa-Laiit  liea 
to  the  sonth-^  ast  of  .Sa|Mir<r>ua.  It  is  planted  with  dove- 
trees,  which  in  IHbS  pnnluced  120,288  pounds.  Tliere 
are  upwards  of  80,000  coeaa-nnt-treesi  The  iohabit^ 
ants,  who  were  fbrmerly  piratet  and  cannibals,  amonnt 
to  ;H7'.l  snuU,  are  nil  ChriHtians,  and  liave  si-hools  in  ev- 
ery villa<;e— in  l^CiS  they  were  attemled  by  HlO  pupils. 

The  Spice  Islands  generally  are  healthy  both  for  Eu- 
ropeans and  Asiatics;  and,  though  the  plains  aro  some- 
times  very  hot,  monntaiiw  are  always  near,  where  it  it 
plea-santly  c<h>\  in  the  mominp*  and  evenint;s.  IJf^idi  s 
the  spiit'-trees.  tbe  bread-frnii,  saj;o,  cocoa-nut,  banana, 
orange.  f;uava.  |iapaw,  aNo  elMniy,  iroilMirCNNl,  and  Other 
valuable  timber-trees,  are  abun«lant. 

The  natives  of  some  of  the  iaianda  m  Affbfrwf  of 
etheiBk  Ifoliqrs  en  the  cna«ts,  and  Al/ofr$in  the  interior. 
Tn  Ceram  are  also  Papnnn  wf^n^-^,  bmught  ori-innlly 
from  Ilali  and  Papua  a-*  »laves.  These  are  harshly 
treated  and  poorly  fed.  The  governor  of  the  Moluc- 
CBS  has  a  salary  of  f8S0O,  gold,  and,  with  the  secretary 
and  other  officials,  resides  in  the  dty  of  Amboyna,  the 
Htreeu  of  which  arc  broad,  planted  with  rows  of  beauti- 
ful trees,  ami  cut  each  other  at  ri};ht  aii{;le-*.  Tlicre 
are  two  Protestant  churches,  a  tuwii-housc,  or^ihanage, 
hos|)ital,  and  theatre,  besides  a  usefid  institution  for 
Irninin;;  native  teachers,  with  which  IS  eoooectod  • 
printing-press,— Chambers,  s.  v. 

f/htiirif,  rtc.  -'V\w  Midncca-i  were  first  diiM-overe^l  by 
Eumpeaiuin  1611,  when  tbe  Portuguese,  under  Antonio 
de  Abreu  and  Francisco  Serrao,  landed  there.  They 
found,  however,  tliat  tbe  Arabiana  bad  already  been 
there,  and  had  made  converts  of  the  natives  akmg  the 
coast — the  Malays.  In  the  mountain*  tln'V  found  the 
Papuans  <i|.  v.\  but  these  Oriental  nej;roes  were  sav- 
a:;es,  ami  in  a  larj;e  measure  ri'maiii  so  to  this  day.  The 
king  of  I'ortugal  claimed  the  island,  and  held  imdi^ 
pitted  sway  until  ISW,  when  the  Metheriandns  look 
'IldcfCw  In  IQSSlhey  drove  out  tbe  E^jlishfhmi  then 
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islaivU,  of  which  they  had  taken  po8$08sion,  and  in 
Itky  tlu-  Ni-ihi-rlaiidcri!  alone  r<  maiiUNi  to  lord  it  over 
tlieMolucGU.  Ibough  for*  time  ibelirilUb  got*  bold 
ia  the  iatand,  tlie  Dutch  fliully  beeame  ttt  pimwow. 
The  iHlanden*  have  frequently  attempted  to  throw  off 
tin-  Dutch  yoke,  but  have  failed  thus  far.  The  war* 
with  the  Alfoers  of  ('<  r.uir.  in  .iiul  iStiO,  liave 

brought  them  more  fully  uiiUer  Dutch  rule,  iieceiilly 
new  sultans  of  Temate  and  Tidore  have  been  appointed, 
with  leas  power  than  their  predeoemtrs.  The  natives 
alonK  the  cuasi  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Malay  tongue, 
mixed  with  many  foreign  wnriN;  hut  the  aiK-ieiii  Mo- 
lucca or  Tiniata  language  ap|icared  to  the  eminent  Asi- 
atie  liogui.-'t.  Dr.  Leydto,  to  have  been  an  original 
tongue.  They  have  adopted  many  of  the  tenets,  or 
lather  obeervancea,  of  the  Brabminical  system ;  bat 
many  of  them,  natneil  ShertfH,  lM»a«t  of  tlu  ir  descent 
from  Mohammed,  niid  are  held  in  great  renix-ct,  espe- 
cially if  they  liave  [lerfurmed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  rapiiana  have  been  mpidl|y  dacraaaing,  and  have 
wholly  di!vii|i()eaT«d  in  moat  of  the  amaller  iahmda.  But 
they  still  <  \i-r  in  inaiiy  of  (he  more  eastern  i>laiiil.~, 
and  hold  uudisturbetl  {joiwesuon  of  New  Ciuinea.  The 
house*  on  these  inlands  are  ganacally  raised  on  pU- 
lai*  eight  ov  ten  feet  high,  on  aeooont  of  the  moiMu*, 
and  are  entered  by  meane  of  a  hMlder,  which  k  after- 
wards drawn  up.  Tl:e  color  of  the  natives  is  a  deep 
mixture  uf  black  and  yellow,  and  their  di!>(M>isitiuna  un- 
civil They  subsist  chietly  on  sago.  The  men  woar 
little  coverings  except  a  hat  uf  kavei,  and  a  piece  of 
doth  round  the  middlet  and  the  women  are  dremed  in  a 

InrL'i wi.!,'  ;ianneiitllkanaBi  U,\\  ith  n  n  tii.irknlily  Itrond 
bat  on  their  heads.  Their  .■lrln-■^  are  a  knui  ot  liglii 
tough  woo<l,  arrows  of  reeds,  |M>inte(l  with  bard  wmkI, 
and  buckkis  of  black  bard  wood,  ornamented  with  de- 
aigns  in  rdievo,  made  urith  beantiAd  white  ahcUii  The 

Molurcans  have  tliemseivaa  iMit  little  intercomiB  with 
natives  of  civili2<'(l  oiuntries:  indeed  they  know  COU' 
aiderably  Uim  of  them  than  others  in  the 
They  seldom  see  a  £un^ieau  vessel. 

muhmfy  loAoni^The  native  tifhea  of  tha 
tains  remfiiii  very  largely  in  heathen  ignorance.  Many 
of  the  Mohueans  were  made  converts  to  }kl<ihamme<lan- 
ism  even  l>cfore  the  apiic-arance  of  t'liriMians*  »>»  the 
aoil,  and  lahimism  is  gaining  new  adberenis  daily. 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  thna  fhr  aecured 
but  few  in  number,  as  the  first  impression  made  by  the 
Portugu(«e  did  not  result  \  ery  favorably.  The  Inquisi- 
tion at  (ioa  extended  its  power  to  these  parts,  and  tried 
hard  to  carry  Ihe  Moluccaiis  intn  the  Christian  fold,  but 
AUed  utterly. 

The  exchange  of  ownvahip  imported  the  Proteitant 
doctrine;*,  but  the  natives  have  failed  to  see  much  dif- 
ference between  liumanism  inul  the  Refornied  faith, 
and  Ibiam  is  ^till  ahead.  All  ctTurtt  until  IHl.'i  matte 
fay  ProtcstAiiti)  are  hardly  worth  ment ionium'.  In  that 
year  Joa.  leasee,  in  the  employ  of  the  RatUrdam  Mit- 
tiomary  Soeirty  (Zenddinggennotsohap).  inangurated 
IQCoeseful  effort,H  f  r  ti  c  ciiiiver>ion  i  t  itn  !^Il'lllc<■lnl^, 
and  for  eighteen  years  a(>o8tolic  lalwrs  wire  perlorni- 
ad  tliare.  In  1819  missionary  Jungmichcl  inaugurat- 
ad  •ttoeemlul  labon  at  Temate  and  in  the  Sangur  lal- 
and»  At  the  same  time  valuable  enier|iri.«es  were  in- 
auirurnlcd  al>o  at  Timor  and  Amhoyna.  To  the  for- 
mer Li'brun  went.  He  M  ttled  at  Cupang,  the  scat  of 
the  Dutch  governor,  on  the  south  coast  of  Timor.  For 
twen^  yean  there  had  been  no  Chiistian  minister 
among  the  nativea  tliere,  who  profew  Christianity. 
^ViI!l  niiich  irrcati  r  c.itrcriic.H.-'  did  ilir  v  now  croud  to 
the  nu-'.-'ionary  s  jire^ii  hiiii,' ;  and  in  the  very  tir^t  year 
ninety  pagans  were  admitted  to  the  Church,  which  al- 
feady  consisted  of  iiuuu  professed  Christians.  More- 
over, the  rajah  of  Roiti  mbmitled  hunaelf  to  Christ  em* 
cific<l;  and  in  1H23  Lehnm  baptized  in  Little  Titnor. 
KiAisor.  l«etti,  and  Moa.  VM\  pennons.  The  Friendly  Si- 
ciety  which  he  e.HtabUsheil  was  Hub.«cril)ed  to  even  by 

fome  of  ibc  i>agau  princes.   Ue  everywhere  formed 


schiHils,  and  to  the  remote  churches  be  addressed  pa^ 
toral  Utters  after  the  manner  of  the  apoatlea,  of  tba 


good  effect  .of  which  there  ate  vmy 
aiea.  A  few  yean  before  Ida  death,  which  took  place 

in  1899,  eight  missionaries  nion^  arrived,  who  dii«iril»- 
uted  themselves  among  various  htaiions,  ami  made  it 
one  part  of  their  husimss  to  establish  morel 
tally  in  Christianity  the  cburchca  and 
that  had  been  gained  to  it.  Their  werh,  indeed,  is  often 
exceedingly  harassing  and  fatiguing.  The  centre,  how- 
ever, of  missionary'  lalxirs  in  the  arclii]>elago  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  .\mlj«>yna.  Its  inhabitants  have  since 
18^  been  regarded  as  Christiana.  The  Kotteidam  So> 
ciety  has  a  number  of  statiaaa  cheie,  and  a  eemlnaty  fbr 
the  educaUoo  of  native  teachers.  Th(>M-  F'tntions  are 
now  subject  to  the  Church  at  Uatavia,  and  it  i,-  antici- 
pated that  the  Dutch  government  will  mugiiise  the 
missionaries  as  sutioned  pastors,  and  contribute  fee 
their  sup|)ort.  See  Sonnerat,  I'oynye  to  th»  Spin  it^ 
mdti  l'onmtVojfape  to  Aw  Guinea;  Cravdiird.  /lift, 
o/tke  Indian  A  rchipeUtffo,  i,  18  sq.;  Earl,  Natirr  Hacti 
of  thi  JiuJini  Archiptlago,  eh.  vi;  Daniel.  Jltindbvck 
der  Geographie,  i,  8^  iq.;  Gmndemann,  Misnons-At- 
lMkpCii,llbb6;  Maweomhi  Qd>V*  ^-VMsMa,  p.  4tt 

sq. 

Molyueux,  William,  sn  Irish  mathematician  and 
phih»w<]>h(  r.  ulio  was  Imrn  at  Dublin  April  17,  1658, 
was  edueateil  at  the  university  of  hk  native  place,  and 
afterwards  stuUictl  kw,  it  noted  a*  one  of  the  feundete 
of  the  "  Didilin  Philoeophical  Soctety."  of  w  bicb  he  was 
first  secretary  (1688),  and  then  pnsident,  and  a«  the 
autluir  of  twmty-seven  papers  on  niiso  Ihineous  •objects 
inK'i'ted  in  Ibc  rhilosophical  Transactioos"  between 
l(m  and  171G,  ami  of  a  rremsfalfen  o/tke  tbt 
pkjftical  DiMeriatiotu  of  Dncarta,  togrtktr  rrxth  tkt 
Directions  afftiitift  Ihtm  ly  Thomat  Ifobbe*  (l^nd.  ItH"!). 
Molyneux  was  a  devoted  Prote>tant,  and  during  the 
p<ditieal  disturbances  was  obligeil  to  seek  refuge  in 
England  in  k;^.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  he 
turned  again  to  Ireland.  Amotig  the  many  persona  of 
literary  eminence  with  whom  Mnlyneox  maintained  a 
corrospwidencp,  Lf»cke  was  held  by  him  in  particular 
esteem,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  w  em  to  Kng» 
Und  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  that  philoM>]>her.  llel> 
yneux  died  in  Dublin  Oct.  1 1.  ]Cm.    (A.  11.  W.) 

Mom'din  {MoftCtic  v.  r.  M6^ao(),  given  (1  Esdr. 
ii,  4)  in  place  of  Maami  (q.T.)  of  the  Heh.  (Etna  ac, 

34). 

Moment  (Ty^,  ^'QOt  the  trmi!  of  an  eye,  i.  c.  an 
itutuHt ;  ffnyfiii,  a  point  of  time,  Luke  iv,  5). 

MoibIms  or  Mummera  (from  the  French  word 
momerfe— mommery,  hypocrisy)  is  a  name  of  contempt 
j;i\cn  to  a  sect  of  Calviiiistic  Mellm-li-i^  in  I  rench 
Switzerland.  In  the  tinst  j>art  of  the  present  century 
we  lind  in  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  a  conflict  be> 
tween  the  old  oonfeanonal  liuth  and  BatiaaBlian.  Tha 
Genevan  school  had  broken  loose  firom  rigid  CalvlniflB^ 

and  llu  hi  rr.-.ie8  of  Ariani>Tn  and  Stx-iniani.'-m  wva 
taught  and  believed,  iiul  al'ter  the  great  ]nilitical 
events  of  ihe  ycwa  UlS-16  we  see  the  old  ovaiigelical 
faith  beginning  onee  nme  to  amatt  itaelf,  j-oung  the- 
ologians in  Geneva  and  the  canton  Vaud  dedaiing  in 
favor  of  ortlKMlox  pri  aching,  and  avowing  the  tiifn 
almost  lorgotten  diH'trines  of  Christ's  divinity  and  of 
total  human  depravity.  Their  preaching  caused  grrst 
bitterness  of  feeling.  £mpBytaa^  generally  rcoogniecd 
aa  the  first  preacher  of  the  Momim  at  that  time,  waa  in 

IHU'i  olih;.'cil  to  quit  <Icncva,  and  in  1817  the  "Vi  lu-ra- 
blc  Cotupn^^'iiie  lies  ra>.teurs"  (i.e.  the  rn^lytcry  of 
(ieneva)  i.K«ncit  a  formal  prohibition  against  pnaching 
on  those  doctrines  which  had  ever  been  held  as  the 
fundamental  doetrinea  of  the  Refenned  Chmdi.  TUa 
arbitrary  action  le<l  to  an  opeji  rupture  lMtwc<n  the 
evangelical  and  rationalistic  pariie-».  A  number  of 
l>renchcr>i — ninoiii;  thcni.  M.ilaii  h|.\-.i.  I'liipaytAz.iiau^ 
sen,  iiuet,  UaUaud,  and  Dmmmowl  (a  Jidtish  Met^odr 
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itt) — refined  to  obey,  aiid  aciiully  wparatoil  fmm  the  ipreacrred  in  rnanumrripc  at  I'alirmi).  Sic  Sil««,  Hist, 
oaf  Chiwebt  oc|pmi«mc  their  own  illd4'<"<it'"t  t-vangel>  I  Ckric.  rtg.  part  iii,  bk.  viii ;  L  Allatiiu,  De  Virit  lUuttr, 
teal  em^regatioiia.  Their  adhereuta  were  all  more  or '  p.  108;  F.M.llaggi,Xte  I'ita  L'rtula 
le?M  infliieiKie<l  by  Methodist  tendenriea,  and  inclined  to 
a  >«ii[Tibre  vii-w  of  life.  I  hry  wt  n-  callnl  by  ihc  |)«ople  | 
"Mumieni,"  aa  il*  to  aay  bypuc^ite^  ami  ex|j«i«ied  to  the 
inMllM  of  the  inppilt**  Many  vexatious  ucctirrences 
took  plaee:  they  were  maefa  diMariied  io  tbeU  wonhip, 
part  icnkriy  at  ( ienera.  where  they  had  erected  a  dmreh 
by  fuuda  urr.l  in  Kii^;larnl ;  Imt  th<'v  were  at  last 
•fficialiy  U»leratetl.  In  tin-  taiHi.n  Vaiid,  however, 
where  they  had  spraul  considerably,  their  ai«oniblifH 
war*  entirply  focfaiddea bj  Um  auibuntiea  by  apccial  act 
(May  it),  I  Kit),  and  in  eonwqoenee  the  paaton  Scbeler. 
Olivier,  ( 'havaniif?*,  l'ri>fc!*sor  MumiarM.  nml  nthef!*,  wen' 
obliged  to  leave  tliteir  d<Kka  or  suffer  heavy  p4-naltii'!i. 

But  tha  aid  aspMricnee  thai  peneeution  only  stren^.th- 
mat:  a  peiBaeobed  caaw  pmred  true  here  alao.   The  { 


gitofe,  WMcafa.i,»5;  Uomm  Hbutri  Ma  SieUia, 

voL  iv. 

caUed  the  xMook  of  the  bote  d'Om,"  ftMrlabed  in  the 

14th  centuri'.  lie  was  a  favurito  of  the  kiiij;  and  queen 
of  Ara^nn.  to  whom  he  preuentetl  several  illuminated 
mis.saK  A  l)oautiful  A  ngtl,  with  arm.*  mmted  over  hia 
hoMin,  and  floating  in  the  air,  ia  credited  to  bim  in  the 
Kkirenea  gallery:  alao  Tht  FHgItt  hil«  Kjfgpf,  in  the  Are> 
na  at  I'adua,  in  which  picture  Mary  am!  .b>>r)iti  arc  at> 
tended  by  holome  an<t  three  youibs.  liiil  very  litllelt 
known  of  thi.H  arti>t.  lie  dicil,  according  to  Lanzi,  in 
1408.  8ee  Lanxi'a  Hiitorf  qf  Paiittiiiy,  tranO.  by  Koa- 
cuc  (London,  1M7,  S  v«k  8vo),  lil,  188;  Mm.  JancMM, 
l^rgrnda  of  the  MatkmmiJMA.  I«57,  8vo).  p.  231  ;  S,ined 


aect  gladly  took  to  i»W  tb«  "fnie  Riven  in  reproach,  ami  /.effendtity  Art  (ibid.  1867,  2  vola.  »vo;,  i,  120 ;  ii. 


and  the  "  .Mamii  rs"  in  spite  of  intenlii't,  pontinuctl  to 
increase,  and  tinally  caused  the  foniiali»u  of  on  inde- 
pendent Church  (^ji^ltiie  aepare).   In  18S4  the  right  of 
iiiabllntc  uigether.  and  fnt  exmiae  of  their  leligioua  i 
con  V  ictloua,  wan  granted  then  by  the  atate,  and  they  ' 
»prcni|  now  mort'  than  ever.    They  found  aiihcP'nt« 
al*i  ill  irt-rnian  Switzerland.    Thus  in  Heme  a  Wiirt- 
•naberger  nanriRd  Miihrli,  and  a  phy^i('ian  from  Wei-  i 
mar  named  Vakntt,  actively  proaeiyted  for  the  new  j 
ducliiuea.  In  Maoenburit  nteo.  and  in  other  Ptoteetant 
cantons  of  the  little  Ktiropeaii  republic,  this  |>pculiar 
♦♦Methodism"  spread  and  Houri!«tK<l.    A  pajier  wajt  alaf* 
started,  the  Gtuelte  Krangrliqw,  and  it  rapidly  gained  j 
a  large  circulation.   While  (be  £rangelical  Society  of 
CSenera  faca  the  artidea  Ma  las  and  Haldamk  broth- 
em]  owpn  its  origin  and  strength  largely  to  the  influ- 
ence and  zealous  co-operation  of  thin  sect,  the  nr.-al  n-- 
Hults  of  this  stdiisin  ari-  I'mip  i  li.-,!  in  a  free  evangelical 
Church  union,  called  the  "  l<^gUje  libre,"  which  was  or- 
ganised by  tlM  diflbrent  nonconforming  congregations 
in  1 H48.   See  MaUn,  8tn**  Tnum,  i,  20  sq. ;  Les  Profit 
du  Mtthoditme  m  Gfttiee  (IKily):  Magenbach,  €h.  //itt. 
18/A  «mi  K>/A  Cent.  ii.4(l6  sq.;  /JijU.  vtrltuhl,  tUt  Mo- 
tmiem  tlf  Genkce  (I'aris,  1824);  Schweizer,  JHr  kirckl. 
JSertcHr/tdue  in  Kantun  Waadi ;  Mextral,  .Vittim  de 
t'£gtimiibn(im);  haU,  I^fmm  det  jukU»  de  V E>ilim 
d*  Genire  f  Paria.  1825) ;  Von  C^>lti,  /Mf  rrform.  Kirekt 
G'  iiJ'k  ira  1(*  Jiihrh.  (  Hai-le  and  lien.  IKtVj  i ;  Chcncviere,  ' 
Hueiqws  mots  tur  ia  6'etMoe  reliyittttt  du  ifirro  de  Goitz  ' 
(Qan.  186i);  AaMmat,Kinkm  Lm,  Iv, <n> 

Bffona  Oi'jrfj)  i'*  a  term  applietl  to  fi^riiales  who  a5- 
Bumed  t)ic  monaniie  life.  The  cotninun  name  applied 
to  female  redoM  la  amH^fltoa 

SConacenaia,  Codex.  See  Hcsich  MS. 
SflooMdliMB.  8aa  Ifosuancuui. 

Bffonaco,  Franciaco  -  Maria  del,  an  Italian 

theologian,  a  native  of  Sicily,  wan  born  in  KWH.  In 
16I*<  he  entered  holy  onlers,  but,  in>itead  of  preaching, 
devoted  himaelf  to  pedagogy.  He  taogbt  for  a  time  at 
Fadna,  and  wat  aabaeqitently  amplayed  in  dttlh«nt  oT- 

(icefl.  In  1644  he  came  to  France,  welcomed  by  canlinal 
Mazarin,  who  appointed  him  his  successor,  lie  preach- 
ed Bucces««fully  l><  Ion'  rht-  murt  and  in  the  churches  of 
Faria.  He  was  apixnnted,  through  the  influence  of  the 
ptune  minister,  anritlrilhop  of  Bheims,  but  died  shortly 
after  at  Paris  (1651).  Ha  wrote  //  S<>U,  pnnet/irico 
(Venice,  1618,  4to):— Prma,  pnnrniriro  (XH'If^,  Ito): 
—  f'litnirn  f'lrricoriim  if  ifiilot  iiim  X I  V  K(infi4i  (I'atliin: 
Milan,  It'i.'l,  »vo) :--/«  aciort*  tt  tprctiitorrs  comadia- 
rujii  I,  •■itri  trmporis  Paranesis  (Padoai  IMl,  4to): — 
Ji»ra  tubeesipm  (1625, 4to)s— ite  Pvmptrtate  ewtmytiea 
ntooie,  1644.  folio);  a  woriC  whieh  Ma  departure  for 
I'ranre  obIii;ed  him  to  leave  unfnnshL'd  : — lu  Fi/Ui  uul- 
itttf,  HI,  ltd  ('iirolum,  Jiritiimdnrum  rnfi  m.  i  I'sriH.  liVt*<, 
JbUo):— /a  unirertam  Aristotdis  /'Ai7>ur<>/</>(  >  .<  Com- 

(f^lliAi,CBlfo>  Other  voika  ol  bia  aie 


7'M. 

Monadology  (from  Gr.  fiovni,  Hm'ftf,  and 
discour$t)  ii»  the  term  ajiplied  to  the  doctrine  or  science 
of  Mmiii'!<.         b  \vM  Inlly  d«  v(  lii|.(il  liy  itn'  (Icmian 
philowpher  Leibnitz,    "lie  coiutived  the  whole  uni- 
vi  rM',  ImnIIcs  as  well  aa  ninda,  to  be  matle  up  of  tnonada^ 
that  is,  simple  Bub»tance«;  each  of  which  is,hy  tbeCre> 
'  ator,  in  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  endowed  with 
1  certain  active  and  ]»  n  i-|>ii\ r  jKiwcrN    A  monad,  there- 
fore, is  an  active  Hubftance,  hiiuple,  without  parts  or 
tigure,  which  has  within  itself  the  power  to  produce  all 
i  the  changea  it  undagoea  from  the  begioniog  of  iu  ex> 
'  iatenoe  to  eternity.  The  clumgea  which  the  monad  na- 

der^'iM  -,.  fif  w  b.it  kind  si'cver.  tbongb  lin  y  mny  Mcm  to 
ux  the  eflect  of  cau2«ca  u|K-rating  fn>ni  without,  ore  only 
the  gra<lual  aiul  successive  evolutions  of  it^  own  inter- 
nal poweia,  which  would  have  pmduced  all  the  aama 
changes  and  modona  altlHiagh  there  luid  Iwen  no  otlier 
beinc  in  the  universe"  (Keid,  lulelf.  Povtm,  e«fiay  ii,  ch. 
15).    ••  Monadology,"  saya  Cou-tin, "  rest*  upon  this  ax- 
iom :  every  substance  la  at  the  same  time  a  cause,  and, 
every  subwtanoe  being  a  cause,  has  therefore  in  Itaalf 
the  principle  of  ita  own  development:  stich  ia  tlte  no- 
MHil    it  is  .1  simjilc  flip  i>.     I'ac  I]  inioiad  lia^  relation  to 
all  others;  it  corre^|>llnll^  wiili  the  |>lan  of  the  universe; 
I  it  ia  the  universe  abri<lged ;  it  is,  as  Leibnita  aaya,  • 
I  living  minor  which  reflects  the  entire  uaiverK  under 
I  ita  owa  point  of  view.  But  eveiy  monad  being  simple, 
there  is  no  irnincdialf  ai  tion  of  one  ninna>l  n|Hin  anoth> 
er;  there  is,  however,  a  natural  relniion  of  llieir  rt^ii|)ec> 
tivc  development,  which  makes  their  apparent  commu- 
,      -      I  nicatiou ;  this  natnial  teboion,  thia  hannonv,  which  liaa 
/  or.  v6»v%mat,  ft,  ftnaa  in  the  wiadom  of  the  anpreme  Director,  ia 
!  pre-esfaMis1i<  d  bannony"  (lliitt,  of  Mod.  Philo$.  ii,  W,). 
See  UelHTwcg,  1 1  itt.  I'hiUtt.  ii,  92  aq.,  107  aq.;  aistj  p.  27, 
M,  lat),  I4j,  312,  816,  S86k  607.  See  alao  Lbibsiitb; 

MonarofaflB  was  tlie  title  ocnasionrily  liestowed  in 

the  Cbri^itian  churcbex.  e>|H'ci!illy  in  tboM-  of  ilu-  Kast, 
instead  of  the  more  familiar  mtt/ojHiliitin  ( q.  v.).  In  the 
Gth  canon  of  the  OuncU  of  Sardica,  which  was  hekl  in 
344,  wc  And  metropolitans  dUchiguished  by  the  title 
prinrrps  prorinricK  (^f^np^of  rr}c  t?r«oyirtf);  but  else- 
«  Ihtc,  in  references  of  tlioK'  dnyx,  tin  \  /ire  entitletl 
momircAa,    See  KidtUe,  Chrittian  Antinuilits,  p.  224. 

MonUOllUl  b  the  term  by  which  ia  designated  the 

leading  or  opening  .'•tateineni  in  the  onlerly  enunciation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Triniiy  ((].  v.),  i.  e.  the  doctrine 
ibni  tliere  is  one  find  nnly  one  'Ap\/;,  princiiile  or  foun- 
tain of  Divinity,  (><>d  the  Father,  the  first  perM>n  in  the 
'MnitT,  who  only  is  Avnidfot-, "  (iod  of  and  from  him- 
scir*  (Pearson  [Erfoi.  of  the  Crttd  (1741,  foL),  p.  39 )  ia 
very  particular  on  the  form  of  thi.<t  statement,  and  takes 
<  xception  to  Bull,  who  U8«>M  tile  »  r  i  'In.in"  ■  .ind 
from  himself,"  which  Pearnon  considers  n  cunlradiciion). 
The  doctrine  of  the  Triniiy  as.«ume!4  that  the  .Sin  and 

the  Oi^jr  Ghost  derive  their  divioiljr  Iron  the  father 
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as  thp  one  'Ap\ij.  The  scriptuml  and  only  true  idea  |  distinction  of  Pereons  in  the  Godhead;  but  thoy  umhI  It 
of  (t<nl  inv<il\  (s  ill  its  ilfvelii]»niont  thf  iili  n  <if  ilit'  tri-  in  tlic  ><  n-.'  ■>(  ^imllk'  oneness,  from  wliii'h  niiciifjts  tliev 
unity;  and  (he  dta-trine  of  (ho  Mooarchia  may  lx>  a\y-  argued  (hat  the  (HMlliead  !.«  !m>  <<inaple  a  beiae  as  to  be 
prouhed  either  from  the  t«ide  of  ibc  mity  of  Ci<m1  or  novoirpt'-atuwoc—ik  soliiary.  (tingle  HTpoatMMb  That 
from  the  tide  of  the  trinity  of  peraona^  Coming  to  it  <  thin  was  the  meaoiiig  in  which  they  naed  the  term  fto- 
on  the  (tide  of  the  unity,  there  is  preaented  to  the  mind, '  vnpxin  is  apitarent  Oft  the  very  face  of  the  controvoivy. 
tir-t,  the  exiKtetHC  of  (i*Ml,  (lien  the  niiiiy  of  (kmI,  tht  ii  I'lnis  TertuUian  goes  on  («  ai^crt  that  mnnarchia  nicAM 
thti  uuderived  nature— (hat  in,  his  self-exiMence.  (Jom-  nothing  else  than  '^einKularc  et  unicum  imperium." 
ing  to  the  doctrine  on  the  side  of  the  trinity  of  perauns, '  The  MonanUant  are  generally  cmliled  as  the  ad> 
Scripture  Rvctb  God  the  iSoa,wbo  is  Htis  itt  Otoi  bsraiuof  Ifn3tefl%awriter  of  tbe  tiiecian  school  They 
an  eternal  generation ;  and  CSod  the  Holy  Gboar,  who  ta|  were  aometimeacalledlVifr^ffMfcriu.becauae  their  views 
(>n\-  Ik  Omiu  by  an  i  tf  riial  (tnn'esHioii.  Tliis  n  fi  r>  ii^  leil  to  the  coik  lusion  that,  it  the  unioti  between  (JotI  the 
U)  the  first  person  of  tlie  I'riniiy,  as  him  from  whom  Father  and  hi.n  Son  Jesus  were  so  iiitiroale  as  they  af- 
tbe  second  and  third  |>enion9  deri%'e  their  divinity.  The  firmed,  then  the  former  must  be  supposed  to  have  Kuf- 
ductrine  of  the  Mooarchia,  flowing  aa  it  doca  dinetijr  femt  with  tlie  latter  all  the  afliictioiia  of  Itia  life  ami 
from  the  unity  of  (tcid,  in  Ira  expreaaion  guards  that  death.  Praxeas  held  tliat  the  Word  of  God  (Java 
unity;  while  at  the  sinie  liim-  it  n  lulerjt  it  [(oj^ililc  tliat  Christ  i  meant  nothing  moiathaathe  wi'rd  uf  hi;-  ni-.nth 
the  Son  is  (nxl,  and  the  Holy  (ihosl  ticxi,  by  a  deriva-  —the  enn!t.«ioii!t  of  his  voice,  to  whieh  diMjut  agency 
doQ  of  (lodhead ;  the  full  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  the  |  bad  Iteen  roetaphnrically  ascrilwd.  These  heretics  con- 
sidered that  the  doctiine  of  the  Church  with  respect  to 
the  personality  of  the  Son  wa*  a  disparaging  rrprcsco. 

tatiiiii  of  ('hri^t.  whom  tlif  y  held  to  Ix'  tiie  >\i\<r\  tiu  Cm] 
himM'll,  HHil  who,  in  a  way  he  had  never  dmie  bctidts, 
had  revealed  liini.-elf  in  human  nature,  and  had  a|iprai^ 
cd  in  a  human  body.  They  taught  that  Uwl  was  to 
he  conridered  in  two  SSmnt  telatiom :  1,  the  hiddcB 
Iking.  a!<  he  waa  lieibra  the  Crcat  ill:  'h  f„ffi>r:  and, 
2,  in  »»>  far  sh  he  revealed  himself,  tl.i>  .Si,ii  ,j  ih^  I. >  ; 
and  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  tlifsc  consideratii  ns  ihat 
Christ,  aa  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  God  the  father, 
waa  called  the  Fon  of  God.  They  nmintalncd  'that 
this  doctrine  was  moft  eminently  calculated  l<i  dit,-i'.i(y 
f  See,  however,  Ih  Iow.)  The  Muiiarehian.-  re- 
Mith  ilie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  ai.<l  ).«ld 
J  dtK-triiHS  Mimewiuit  resembling  modem  Uuilahanisin. 
This  general  claaa,  however,  eoapreheoded  many  who 
differed  more  from  each  other  Ihui  they  did  even  frnm 
those  reputed  orthi>dox.  and  who,  indw!,  had  lu  thin^', 
in  connniin  hut  a  u'ri m  /i  al  fur  M<inotliei>in.  ami  a  I<  ar 


aeoond  and  third  penHMm  being  mainiained  by  the  fur- 
ther doctrine  of  the  periehorMls.   It  is  to  be  remarked 

that  as  <\ti\li  has  the  BMAOinf;  of  "  U-frinning*'  with  ref- 
erence to  time,  03  well  as  the  ineaiiing  of  *'  principle" 
with  reference  to  origin,  so  with  regard  to  the  former 
meaning  the  Skm  and  the  Hely  SpMt  an  Sampi^  aa 
well  aa  the  Father.  AiViir,  cause,  is  also  used  in  the 
enunciation  of  this  dmtrine  :  the  Father  himself,  atrin, 
b  livairtoi;;  (he  S>n  the  Holy  S|iirit  arc  «iri«rot 
and  airiarui'.  Scriptun-  and  the  (  hureh  avoid  (be  ap- 
pearance of  tritheiam  by  tracing  back  (if  we  may  so 
aay)  the  indnite  perfection  of  the  Son  and  ^rit  to  him 
wliiiM-  Son  and  Sptri(  they  are.  They  are,  so  Ui  express 
it,  lui(  the  new  mniiifesiaoon  and  re(te(i(ion  of  the  Fa-  ('hris(. 
ther;  there  heiii;;  no  room  for  numeration  or  i-ompari-  <f'i\iil 
aoii  between  them,  uor  any  resling-place  fur  the  contem- 
plating mind,  tlU  they  are  icfemd  to  him  in  whom  they 
centre.  (Hi  the  other  hand,  in  naming  the  Father,  we 
imply  the  Son  ami  Spirit,  whether  they  be  named  or 
not.    This  is  the  key  (o  much  of  the  laii^ua^c  of  holy 


Scripture  which  is  otherwise  diliicult  to  understand,  a^  lest  the  unity  of  God  should  be  cudangered  by  the  hy» 
e^  g.  1  John  V,  20;  1  Cor.  xii,  4-<t;  John  xiv,  1G-It<  poataaso  of  the  Alexandrian  tathers.  Thus  fbeodotu^ 
(Newman's  ylrif/;ut,  p.  192).  Viewing  this  doctrine  on  Artcraaa,aodPaulof  Samosala  Were  pkced  by  the  iida 
the  side  of  the  second  aiul  third  |M>r8ons  of  (be  Trinity,  of  Praxeaa,  NoVtos,  BeryOus  of  Bostra,  and  Sabeffiw^ 

it  bet.'oroes  (be  doi  irin<'  of  their  subordination  to  the  Utween  whom  and  iheniMlve^  on  every  essential  point 
Father.  In  nature,  in  jierfection  of  substance,  ei|UAl  to  of  (  hristlan  doctrine,  there  waa  au  untni^takable  op|K>> 
the  Father;  in  authority,  in  origin,  the  Sou  and  Holy  ttitioii. 

Spirit  are  auboidinate.  Bull  cxpream  it  thua:  "Pater  |  Monarcbianiam  ia  gcnccalljr  euppoaed  to  have  otigi- 
igltur  minor  est  Filioa  ra/  afrlav.   iCqoafis  vero  est  I  nated  about  the  end  of  the  9d  eentniy.  It  aeraia  to  na, 

I'arri  Filius  rnni  i^vatv.  Din-  nr  Dununim  est  F'ilius  ^  however,  that  this  lieresy  may  traced  to  the  very 
a'nui'  Hi'  I'ater ;  ct  in  hoc  s«)lo  distrepat  a  I'atre  F'ilius, :  earliest  timett  of  t  lirihiianity.  Justin  Blartjr  exprcfsly 
quml  Dcus  et  Doniinus  sit  a  Patrc  Deo  ac  FKtraino;  hoc  denonnci's  it,  and  his  notice  guides  us  to  its  sonrce,  for 
est,  Deus  licet  de  Deo  ait,  de  vero  tamen  Deo  Deus  verus  he  finds  the  bera^*  to  exist  btAh  among  Jews  and  Chri»> 
cat,  ut  d^nivit  synodos  ipsi  Nioena"  (Bull's  Work$,  I  tiana.  He  condemna  the  Jewa  Ibr  thinking  that,  when 
Hurton's  ed..  vi.  7(i7i.  The  like  things  may  Ix*  naid  of  (iod  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  the  palriarths.  it  was 
the  Holy  .'Spirit.  This  sub<trdinatiou,  and  the  miniMra-  <J<nI  the  Fnllo  r  h  ho  appeared.  Such,  he  say^  are  just- 
tioitsof  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  executing  the  ly  convicted  of  knowing  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son; 
oomisela  of  thf  individual  sodety  of  the  Godhead,  is  i  for  they  who  say  that  the  Son  ia  the  Father  are  can- 
atyled  the  economy  of  the  Holy  Trinity.— Blont,  Diet.  \  vieted  of  neither  ondeiatandinir  the  Father  neroThnoww 


of  liocf.  and  Iliat,  Tktol.  p.  JKt;.    See  Phockssion. 

Monarcbians  is  a  name  given  to  (hose  Christ ian)« 
of  the  early  Church  who  denied  the  distinction  of  /wr- 
ton$  in  the  divine  nature.  They  insisted  on  the  divine 
unity,  which  they  thought  waa  inlHnged  by  the  com- 
mon and  t>rtho<lo\  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  "Monar- 
chiam  tenetn\is"'  was  tin  ir  fre<pir'nt  nKwrtion  when  com- 
paring theiiisehi  v  \sith  the  nrtlifMlox  fathers,  whom 
they  acoordiugly  charged  with  Tritbeism.  Yet  it  ia 
apparent  that  the  Monarehiana  did  not  properly  use 
the  term  ftot'apxia — at  least  not  in  the  catholic  sense, 
as  maintaining  that  there  is  otily  one  «o\v.  wurcc  or 
fountain  of  I>eiiy,  (li<-  Father,  whieh  m n-,.  -  iht 


ing  that  (he  Father  of  the  universe  has  a  Son.  wlm.  K 
ing  the  tirst-born  Logos  of  (Jod.  is  likewise  <io<l  yUrft 
AfHtl.  ch.  Ixiii).  In  the  Hialogue  with  Trjpho  he  han- 
dles the  same  topic,  and  extends  the  charge  to  Chria> 
tiam^  **  I  am  aware  that  there  are  aouM  whtt  wiA  t* 
meet  this  by  saying  that  the  power  which  appeared 
from  the  Father  of  the  universe  to  Mos4>s,  or  Abraham, 
or  .Jncoh,  is  called  an  Angel  in  his  coming  among  me  n, 
since  by  this  the  will  of  the  Father  is  made  known  to 
men ;  he  ia  aJao  eaUed  Glary,  ainee  he  is  sometimes  seen 
in  an  imsnbstantial  appearance ;  aomctimea  be  is  called 
a  Man,  since  he  appears  under  Boeb  forms  as  the  Father 
iileases;  .■iiiil  (lie\'  <idl  liini  the  \\'i>ril,  since  fie  i-  al-i> 


existence  of  the  Bego(ten  .S>n  and  I'nw  eeding  .Spirit  as  the  iMsrer  of  messages  from  the  Father  to  men.  But 
AstinetFmons;  nor  in  the  (m  iisc  of  unity,  for  unity  can  <  they  say  that  this  power  ia  MUWpaiHii  J  and  ondiridad 
only  be  asserted  when  there  ia  plurality  (in  which  lies  from  the  Father,  in  the  aana  manner  that  the  Jight  of 
the  rounse  of  the  term  by  the  Unitarians^ ;  nor,  again,  the  son  when  on  earth  is  nnsepanited  and  wNflridetd 

in  the  sense  of  <  ;..<!'«  -ole  :;i.vernnicnt.  which  affirms  from  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  when  the  .sun  s<  (■.  tli^  light 
nothing  ooQCcniiiig  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a '  ia  removed  with  it ,  so  the  Father,  they  aay,  when  hn 
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wlsht^  makes  hU  power  (fo  forth,  nml  when  lie  wijilieis 
he  brin(;«  it  back  a^aiii  Ui  hini»elf"  (  /*itiL  c.  Trtfph.  cc. 
127,  itH >  It  appeara,  Uwn,  there  were  penous  in  Jub- 
tiii*t  tine  who  called  thMMdras  CbriatiaiM,  but  who 
believed  that  the  Son  was  merely  an  unsubatantial  en- 
ergy or  operation  of  the  Fatlier  (see  Bull,  lirf.  Ful. 

Sir.  c.iii.  ii,  qu.  iv,  -1;  Kiirtoil,  Jldiii/i/.  LtCt,  VOtC  U)'.)  i. 
Now  in  lliiii  the  Jews  Lb<I  deserted  the  better  teachtiijj^H 
af  their Miriier  rabbins;  for  thcste  ascribed  a  divine  |>er- 
aonality  to  the  angel  of  the  PreMaoe,  and  the  doctrine 
of  th;  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  ttdniatcd,  thou};h  in 
a  lev*  ilevelope<l  forra,  in  the  Hvnagogue  of  old  (sec  Mill, 
I'aiUh.  I'rin,  pi.  ii.  \>.  5)2  aq.).  The  cauM  of  Ihix  declen- 
sion in  doctrine  wan,  that  opposition  to  tlie  Incarnate 

Wonl,  when  he  nal^  appened,  aeemed  to  tuive  pfnlls- 
poMKl  them  to  aeeept  ■  liemtben  idillaeapby,  and  to  rep- 

rr>i  ii;  fill  L'g(i»  as  I'liilu  'Ii  !  as  the  iiiiiniffnt  (iod  not 
per^>naliy  di>tiiift  Troni  the  conoeak-d  Deity.  This  er- 
ror fimiid  itii  »ay  into  Christianity  through  the  (iuo«- 
tioh  who  were  laigdy  indebted  to  the  Platonic  acbool 
of  Alexandria.  It  appean  as  (he  foundation  of  the  sya- 
tem  of  Sitnon  Ma^tiis  wlio  laii^^bt  tliat  the  urijiinatiiig 
principle  of  all  (which  he  as.«ic-rted  to  Im;  Fire,  ftir  "<io<l 
is  a  consuming  tire";  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  having  a 
lecret  part  and  a  manifot  (Nurt,  corre^wiidii^,  as  Uip- 
ptdytns  renarka^  to  tbe  potentiality  and  enccgy  of  Ari»> 
tilth-.  If  litis  be  nothing  else  thati  Philo's  n  pri  s*  illa- 
tion of  the  I>ogo«,  there  is  wimo  sure  ground  for  the  n<>- 
ti<m  that  .Simon  held  the  heresy  afterwards  callcil  Sa- 
bcUian.  Ihirton  rejects  the  notion,  inasmuch  as  the 
doctrine  ofaiBattatiaiie is nol.  lobe eonfoonded  with  the 
theory  of  Sabellius;  but  Hippolytus(wh«ni  Rurtini  did 
tiot  poswiw)  shows  that  the  U>gofi,  in  .Sininii's  thnirv. 
empli>yed  certain  |Mirii'iii<t  of  the  divim-  fuhie-*,-',  wtii.  h 
portions  he  called  <'£oiui;  and  that  the  Logos,  although 
Simon  usee  the  word  Begotten,  is  lealljr  tbe  manifest 
God  not  personally  distinct  from  tbe  concealed  Deity 
(«ce  Burton,  Unmpton  Ltet,  note  -kJ).  Although,  tberc- 
fire.  tlie  <liH:triiie  nf  emanaliiin-*  n'>t  t<t  In-  ( mit-imuled 
witti  the  d<M.'trine  of  .Sabellius.  it  hod  iii  it8  original  form,  | 
an  ooaatructed  by  Simon,  a  foundation  of  .Sabellianism.  | 
Tneea  of  SabcUiaaiam  are  found  even  in  the  later  | 
adMob  of  GnoeUei,  and  tbe  later  Sabellianism  approach- 
ad  to  an  rnianation  thenry.  rf  seiulilaiii-e  iia»  U'tii 
noticed  between  the  tenets  of  Valentinus  and  tb(»c 
of  .Sabellius  (PeturiuH,  fUiifm.  ThuoL  11,  i,  C;  Wormius, 
MUtmSulirL  ii, ;]),  and  Neander  is  uidined  to  thinit  that 
Hareion  may  have  adopted  some  of  the  Futripaaslan 
doctrines  in  A-i.i  Miimr  (Chinrfi  ///.«'.  i,  7!M» :  Burton, 
JiamfjUm  J.tri.  note  KlJ).  The  leading  tenet  of  the 
Monarchians  thus  appean  to  have  been  intniduce<l  into 
Christianity  principally  through  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
and  tbe  Gnoatlea.  It  may  also  have  been  derived  im- 
mediately from  heathen  |)hili>M>|>hcr^,  a>  in  the  eaw  of 
No«Mu:<  it  is  a.s<TilKd  by  lliiipolytus  immediately  lo 
Her.n-lilui  (^<-e  NhK^i  ia.ns). 

ikil  whatever  iu  origin  in  iu  development,  Mmiatcb- 
iMrfMi  flBaat  ba  canAiIly  diatmgnished  among  two  op- 
porite  classes  claiming  t<>  be  Monarchians  :  the  rntionnl-  ' 
istic  or  dynamic  Monareliian.s  who  denietl  the  divinity 
of  (  'liriHt,  or  explained  it  as  a  mere  power  (Ai'yafiir): 
and  the  patripasaiaa  lionarchians,  who  identified  the  j 
Son  with  the  Father,  and  admitted  at  meat  only  a  modal  I 
trinity,  a  threefold  mode  uf  revelation.    "The  first ' 
«  form  of  this  heresy,"  says  SchalT,  "involve<l  in  the  a»>- 
Mra>  t  .lewinh  monotheism,  deisiieally  Mmd«Te(i  the  di- 
vine and  the  human,  and  rose  little  above  Ebionism.  i 
Tb«  aaonod  praeeeded,atleaat  in  part,  from  poatbeistic 
fCMaMiptka%  and  approached  the  ground  of  Gnostic 
doeetisni.   Tbe  one  prejudiced  the  dignity  of  the  Son, ! 
the  other  the  iii|,-iiiiy  of  the  Father;  yet  the  latter  wa^ 
by  far  the  more  j<r.i)iiiin(l  and  Chri»iian,  and  according- 
ly mci  with  the  greater  acceptance." 

1.  The  Ifooacehiaas  of  the  fint  class  saw  in  Christ  a  | 
mere  man,  fitted  with  divine  power;  bat  conceived  this  | 
divine  powtf  a* Operative  in  hiro,  not  from  the  baptism 
only,  aoooidi^g  to  the  £bionili8h  view,  but  (rum  the  i 


l>egituiing;  and  admitted  his  supernatural  generation 
by  the  Holy  ( ihostt.    To  thi»  class  lielong  : 

( 1 )  The .  1  lo^tiru,  a  heretical  sect  in  Asia  Minor  about 
A.li.  170,  of  which  very  little  ia  known.  Sea  AtooiAxa. 

(2)  The  TktodotiitHt,  so  called  from  their  foimder, 
Theodotus,  who  flourished  near  the  close  of  the 
eenlury.     lie  d.  nied  Christ  in  a  p<  r»ei  iilinii,  uiili  the 
apology  that  he  only  denietl  a  man;  but  .-till  held  him 
to  be  the  su{H;niaturally  begotten  Mi^asiah.    lie  taught 

I  that  Jesua  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  according  to  the  will 
'  of  the  Father,  and  that  at  h'ls  bajitism  the  higher  Christ 
de.sceiiiled  n|M)ii  him.  But  thi''  ii i^-ln  r  (  hri.st  Tim.i  1^ .- 
tus  conceiviHl  as  the  .Son  of  him  who  was  at  uuce  the 
.Supremo  (iod  and  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  not 
{with  Cerinthus  and  other  tinoetica)  as  the  aon  of  • 
dt  iiy  superior  to  the  God  of  tbe  Jew&  See  Tmooo- 
ri  AN>. 

(A)  The  Arfi  Hiimitri,  or  adheniiiH  of  .\rtemon,  who 
came  out  somewlni  l;iter  at  Koine  with  a  similar  opin- 
ion, declaring  the  doctrine  of  tbe  divinity  of  Christ  an 
innovation,  and  a  rdapse  to  heathen  polytheinn.  They 
asserted  that  until  the  time  of  Victor,  lii»hop  of  Kome, 
their  diM'trine  was  the  reigning  one  in  the  lioman 
Church,  and  that  it  wa.^  tirst  pntscribod  by  Victor's  suc- 
oeasor,  Zqtbyriuus  (after  A.D.  200).  This  was  an  un- 
reaaonable  charge,  but  may  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  ind<finitcnesa  of  the  earliest  fonnulas  of  the 
("liristian  Church.  The  Artemointes  were  charged  with 
placing  Kuclid  and  .Vrislotle  above  Christ,  and  esteem- 
ing mathematics  and  dialectics  above  the  tiospd.  bee 
AsnoioiiiTBS. 

(4)  Paul  ^StmouUa,  bishop  of  Antkch  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  8d  century,  who  denied  the  personality 
of  the  l^tgod  and  of  the  Holy  (Jhoit.  and  eoii;-iilertd 
them  merely  powers  of  UcnI,  like  reason  and  mind  in 
man;  bat  gmntcd  that  the  Logos  dwdt  in  Christ  in 
larger  measure  than  in  any  former  messenger  of  God; 
and  taught,  like  the  Snciiuans  in  later  times,  a  gradual 
elevation  of  (  hri-i.  ili  ti  riiiiiied  by  his  own  moral  devel- 
opment, to  divine  dignity  (a  Jton-eu/To;  i<c  vpoKoieii^). 
llis  overthrow  by  the  emperor  Aurelius  in  272  decided 
tbe  fall  of  the  Monarchiana,  tbotigb  they  Mill  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  4tb  century  as  OMdemned  heretics, 
under  the  name  of  SumosatauaM  (q.  y,)^  TVtaiiiawits 
(fj.  v.),  and  SttbeUiiins  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  second  class  Monarchians,  called  by  Ta^ 
tttUian  PtUr^fommu  (aa  afterwards  a  branch  of  tlia 
Mooophysites  was  called  Theopasehites),  tnfretber  with 
their  unitarian  /e.il,  IVlt  the  dee|K"r  (  hri-tian  impube 
to  hold  fast  the  divinity  of  Chrii^;  but  they  aocrUiced 

to  it  his  independent  personality,  which  thcymtiged  la 
the  essence  of  the  Father. 
(1)  The  ilnt  prmnineBt  advocate  of  this  clam  of  Ht^ 

narehiaii?*,  rather  than  the  founder  of  Mmnn  liinnism, 
was  /V(iJ-f(M,  of  whom  we  have  alreaiiy  sjx.keii  alx<ve. 
Xo^liu  of  .Sraj-ma,  who  differed  but  lit  lie  from  Praxeas, 
is  fiaquently  recognised  as  the  leader  of  a  branch  of  this 
dasa;  and  ColiiiAw  (pope  Calixtasl),  who  adopted  and 
ailvooate<1  tlie  doctrines  of  Xoettis,  as  the  leader  of  a 
third  branch.  I  Ihmh;  who  xtrieily  followed  him  were 
colleil  CiiUistians,  in  distiiietioii  from  the  direct  follow- 
ers of  Noiitua,  who  were  called  Aofiiang  (q.  v.).  Noetus 
tangle  (aoeorffing  to  Hippolytua,  I'kilot.  ix,  7  sq.)  that 
the  one  liM  who  created  the  world,  though  in  himself 
invisible,  had  yet  from  most  ancient  times  ap|>eared 
from  time  to  lime,  nemrclini;  to  !a>  i;tx>i\  pleasure,  to 
righteous  men;  and  that  this  some  (.iod  had  himself  be- 
come also  the  San,  when  it  |>lea»ed  him  to  anhmit  to 
beuig  bom ;  be  waa  coosaqnently  bia  owa  aon,  and  In 
this  identity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  consisted  tbe 
"  inoiiarehia"  of  God.  An  a-ssociate  and  di.'tciple  of  No- 
eiur*  was  Kpigonus,  who  brought  the  doctrine  he  pro- 
fes.-'Kl  to  liome ;  and  /lU  pupil,  again,  was  Cleomcnes, 
who  defended  the  doctrine  of  NoiStus  in  the  time  of  bish- 
op Ze)>hyrintt8,  the  snccessor  of  Tietor.  With  this  Cle> 
omeiu  il  l  .  ir  liii^'  Id  Ilyi'jM.lytus.Callistus,  the  successor 
of  Zepbyruiuji,  was  ou  uruu  of  friendship,  and  was  of 
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like  opinions.  Calli^tlls  (U-clarpil  tlic  Son  tnhc  mpirly  the 
maiiiteMaii'in  of  tlio  Father  in  Iniiiimi  I  irm;  the  Father 
animating  the  HoUf  m  the  spirit  aDimatt^s  the  body  (John 
ziT,  11),  and  miMng  widi  bim  on  the  cmsa.  "The 
Father,"  says  he,  "  who  wn  in  the  Son,  to«»k  fleah  aiid 
mailc  it  (Jo'd,  uniting  it  with  himself,  and  made  it  one. 
Father  and  .Son  were  theri'f  'n  tin'  n-unr  cf  tln^  one 
God,  and  this  one  person  (irfuxrw-uvi  cannot  tx*  two; 
thus  the  Father  suffered  with  the  Son."  After  the 
leath  or  this  pope,  Patiipawtianinn  viittaally  diaai^ear- 
ed  from  the  Roman  Church. 

(■-')  I'hi'  !itipitinj4-stoiic  from  simple  I'afripas.iianii'm 
to  what  we  tihall  prcMMitty  deal  with  as  Salx-Uian  mo- 
dalii>m  constitutes  (lie  doc-trine  advanced  by  Berjfitu 
«r  Boatia,  in  ibabia.  From  him  we  have  only  a  some- 
what olMCttre  and  my  rarlondy  interpreted  pamagc  in 
Euwbius  (//.  /.'.  vi,  ";t ).  He  dcniid  the  p<  rsonal  pre- 
existence  ('Ic«a  ovaia^  iripiyfM^ii,  i.  e.  a  circuraiicribcd, 
limited,  separate  existence),  and  in  jjeneral  the  inde- 
pendent diviniQr  ('l^ia  dcorvc)  of  Chriat,  but  at  the 
•ame  time  Mwited  tha  iodwdUng  of  the  divinitf  of  the 
Father  (B  mnjMrf  didnic)  in  bim  during  hia  earthly 
Ufc. 

(3)  The  Sabellian  modalism  had  tt.i  Atartin^^-iHunt  in 
the  views  evolved  by  SabeUuu  (t^  v.),  who  flourished  in 
tbe  beginning  of  the  Sd  oentuiy.  He^Hftred  ftmn  the 

orthiniox  f-lnndanl  mainly  in  denyint;  the  trinity  of  e»- 
st'ncf  and  the  in^nnnni'iioe  of  thu  trinity  of  manife.*la- 
tion;  making  the  Father,  S>n,  and  \\><]\  <;iiost  only 
temporary  phenomena,  which  fuliil  their  mission  and 
return  into  tbe  abstract  monad.  He  differed  from  (he 
other  Monarchians  by  embfacing  tbe  Holy  Gbost  in  his 
speculation,  and  thereby  reached  a  trinity;  not  a  simul- 
taiUixiiH  trinity  of  i-sncncc,  liovvcvcr,  Imt  only  a  hUi-ccH- 
aive  trinity  of  revelation.  He  btartit  from  a  distinction 
of  the  monad  and  the  triad  in  the  divine  nature.  His 
fbndamental  thought  is  that  tbe  unity  of  Gml,  without 
distinction  in  itaelf,  unfolds  or  extends  itself  (H  fio- 
vdf  n\(irvv^uifa  yiyort  Tjnai  )  in  the  cour^*'  of  the 
world's  development  in  three  different  furni;*  and  |>eri«Kl» 
of  revelation  {'Ofoftara,  trpoauiitu — not  in  the  ortho- 
dox sense  of  the  term,  however,  but  in  tbe  primary 
sense  of  mask,  or  part  [  in  a  play] ),  and,  after  tbe  com- 
pletion of  rcileniptiiui,  retiini.s  into  unity.  The  Father 
reveals  himself  in  the  giving  of  the  law  or  the  Old-Tes- 
tamcot  economy  (not  in  tbe  creation  alao;  this,  in  bis 
iStaWt  preeedca  the  trinitarian  rerelation);  the  Son,  in 
the  bicamarion:  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  in  rnsftiratioB.  He 
illustrates  the  Irinit.'ui.in  rel.niion  l>y  cotnpariii;.'  the  Fa- 
ther to  the  di^k  of  ttie  »un,  the  .S>n  to  ilN  eiili<;hleninK 
power,  the  Spirit  to  its  wanning  influence.  Hii«  view 
of  the  Lugoo,  too,  is  peculiar.  The  Logoe  is  not  ideiili> 
eel  with  tbe  tSnn,  but  Is  tlie  monad  itadf  in  ite  tnmsi- 
tioii  to  tri:iil:  ttint  is,  God  conceived  as  vital  mtition 
atid  tTeaiiiij.;  principle — the  speaking  (Jod  (^lof  \a\i->r), 
in  diiitinclion  from  the  silent  (kmI  (^fiic  (T«<"ru'>').  Each 
symrwYov  is  another  itaXkywiaty  and  the  three  itpCa- 
ttwa  togelihier  an  oidy  mceeMive  evolutiona  of  the 
I.iOgn!i  or  the  worldward  aspect  of  tbe  divine  nature. 
Aa  the  LA>gos  proceeded  from  God,  sn  be  returns  at  ]ai<t 
into  him,  and  the  prt>ccss  of  trinitarian  development 
(.A((iA({tc)  cUmcs  (comi>.  Itatir,  (Jmch,  d.  Dnuinifftntg- 
lehrff  on  this  point).  .Vthana.'^ius  traced  the  d<x;trine 
of  Sabelliu*  to  the  Stoic  philosophy;  and  it  most  lie 
oonfessed  that  in  tbe  Pythagr^rean  ajnrten  ako,  in  the 

Goxpi  I  of  the  r.i^ypti.m-,  anrl  even  in  the  pwudo-Cleni- 
entim  luiniiiiots  there  ar*'  kindn  d  idcaa.  But,  noHvith- 
staniiing  these,  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  SaU-l- 
lius  was  in  all  respects  original  in  the  pnopoonding  of 
bla  theory  of  tbe  Trinitarian  doctrine.  Says  SehafT 
(CK.  Ifis/.'u  20:n  :  ••  Snhellins  is  by  farthe  raoxt  original. 
illgeniou»,  and  profomul  of  the  Monarchians.  His  .sy- 
tam  is  known  to  utt  only  from  a  few  fragment.'*,  and 
aome  of  these  not  altogether  coosifltent,  in  Atlianasius 
and  other  fathers.  It  was  very  fully  devdoped,  and 
has  been  revived  in  mo«lrm  times  by  Scbleiermarher 
{Uelxr  ikn  Grgtmatz  dtr  iHabtUiauuchcu  u.  Athanatiun- 


urhm  VorttfUtiu'i  r.  d.  Tritdfiit)  in  a  i>ecidi3rly  modified 
form."  .Since  the  writing  of  the  above  by  l>r.  Schal^ 
the  general  Monarcbian  view  of  tbe  incaiuatioQ  has 
been  revive«l  by  tbe  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Bceeber,  who  hi 
his  Life  of  Ckrint  (N.  Y.  1871,  8vo),  voL  i,  cb  nics  the 
uinon  of  the  human  and  diWne  nature  in  Chri'^t.  and 
,H:^s(  rts  tlint  he  was  Gml  dwelling'  in  and  subject  to  the 
intirinitics  and  limitation  of  tbe  human  flc^— a  view 
which  he  snppoita  Imgdj  from  dk H  «f  HdnewiL  See 
Ari,\ns;  Imcabxatkmi  ;  Ho!iot>irr8tTB{  PAnvAi^ 
SI  ass;  Sabcll^aks;  Umitariaxs. 

From  this  l  ur^  ry  glance  at  the  bistor\-  of  M^march- 
ianism.  there  is  a|)i>arent  an  endeavor  U>  eik'six-  from  lb* 
rrvoiiiiig  it  net  of  l*atripaa«ianisni,  and  to  retain  w  sup- 
ply that  which  the  nature  of  man  almost  instinctively 
requires— a  superhuman  mediation  and  atonement.  Tht 
working  of  thes»e  two  motive  .1-  the  Monarelii.iii  )»<li.ptcd 
either  the  Arian  or  the  FatripaAsian  alternative,  i*  very 
remarkable;  inasmuch  as  the  return  to  catholicity  tp- 
pean  to  be  much  easier  in  the  school  whidi  adopted  ths 
fiMrmer'altematlve.  Whefe  Pktrlpserianiara  was  at  ones 

and  decisively  rrin-teil,  it  wns  nj,. n  to  the  Mnn.in  liiiu;  to 
satisfy  the  need  for  a  mediator  by  magnifying  tbe  di- 
vine element  in  our  Lord,  which  at  first  he  considmd 
I  to  be  only  tbe  highest  dqpee  of  prophetic  gmM^iud 
I  passing  throngh  stages  of  Afianiim  and  snm>Aiiamna 
to  apjiro.ich  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth.  Wheresa, 
{when  rntripasAianiom  had  Unn  adopted,  and  tin-  nwl 
was  felt  for  freeitig  the  mind  fn>m  a  tenet  at  which  one 
shudders,  it  was  only  done  by  diminishing  tbe  divine  nat* 
ure  in  Chiial;,  Afoogb  the  stages  of  suppningit  (ebea 
portion  of  the  divine  fulness,  then  an  emanation  fmro  the 
(nulhead.  The  n  snli  wa^  a  deliberate  P*ilanthn>{iism. 
IJegariiiii;,'  the  heresy  itwlf  of  pK lulo-Monarchianinn, 
,  the  main  jioiuts  for  consideration  are  tbe  following: 
First,  an  eternal  mind  must  needs  have  in  it  IWiin  eter- 
nity an  ivi'oia  or  Xoyoc,  s  notion  or  conception  of  itmit, 
which  the  schools  term  rrrhum  mmlia:  nor  can  it  bs 
conct  ived  without  it.  "This  Word  in  (icnl  raniiot  be. 
as  it  is  in  us,  a  transient,  vanishing  accident,  fur  ihcfl 
tbe  divine  nature  would  indeed  \>c  compomidedef  Mb' 
stance  and  aocidcnt»  which  would  be  repugnant  to  its 
simplicity;  iHtt  it  must  be  a  snhetantlal,  snbriniag 
Word"  (Hnll,  Cal/i.  Ih.rt.  r.mr.  ,  „{,„,  th,  U>.*.tol  Tiinit!). 
The  Monarchians  deiued  thi^t  (I't.Vaurarov  cai  Cwvra 
cni  aiiTov  rov  irp*trov  vov  Xoyov  tftif/\txoy).  Vnf* 
tag  this,  they  denied  also  that  substantial  vianAna  tar^ 
Mt$  in  which  tlie  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  liwnrn 
rTi  * I'viurot;.  Secomlly,  thus  is  destroyed  that  nhap' 
Kuct  which  we  attribute  to  (iod,  i.  e.  his  self-*uffifienfy 
and  most  pi>rfeet  bliss  and  happiness  in  himself  alone, 

i before  and  without  all  created  iMtngs.    For  this  we 
eaniwt  wdl  eoneelve  without  acknowledging  a  diitiae* 
tion  of  jx-rsons  in  the  (jodhead.    The  Monsrchiaii*,  it 
is  riear,  denied  this  individual  micieiy  of  the  Trinity 
(eoni|i.  Hluiu,  liiii.  0/ SrH$,  llrittift,  etc..  p.  See 
I  Muhler,  A  tkmuuitu  4er  Grom  (Mains,  1827),  bk.  i  (Dtr 
I  Gimhe  4tr  Kirdie  dtr  M  enkn  Jakrk.  m  Btirtffiet 
Trimtat,  etc),  p.  1-116;  Banr,  Die  ekrulL  Mrt  rtm  dtr 
/tri-irinif/k-rtf  11.  Mmtrhverdttng  fiottrt  in  ikrtr  grrehirkt- 
lirhrn  f-:„/,rl<lrh,,!;,'  iTllh.  1K4I   t:!.  3  voK),  i.  I-2H-34I; 
Meier,  Ok  l.thrr  von  dcr  Trinitdt  in  ihrtr  /list.  AViriVlr- 
1  /MNjr  (Hamb,  1844, 2  vols.),  i,  45-134 ;  Domcr,  EttHnrtf- 
bn^f^fuekickt*  der  Ijtkre  roa  der  l^trtm  Chritii  (lt09; 
l«rt  ed.  Rtuttg.  n.  Bert.  184&-fi6,  2  voK),  i.  m-747; 

I,.'\ii!,'e,  Ci  st  li.  <l.  1.4  hi  l^ffrifftl  (/<  r  ('iiitnru  r  i-<ir  ihr  uiri' 
tii.f/ii-ri  S;/n(Mif  (l^ips.  IWl);  Schleierniacher.  H'rrir, 
i,  2,  p.  4X.')  .'»74  ;  Vogt,  l^hre  dt«  .Mhammu*  r<m  Aiti' 
amiriu*  (Kremen,  1M61) ;  Hsgenbacb,//u<.^iMriws^ 
i,  8!  sq.,  lit;  nq.,  131  sq.;  Mosheim,  Commrwt.  Bnlm. 
//{.if.  (see  Index)  ;  Milman,  Ifitf.  n/  Chn/ifidriit!/.  anil 
/.iiliu  ('hfinliaiiiti/.  i,  70-73;  l*re8»en»<'',  A'<7r/y  Ymrt  of 
<  firistintiitjf,  Utrrnj,  itml  Chruitian  Dwirinf  (N.  Y.  If'S, 
rimo),  cb.  T ;  Neander,  hitt.  Dogmat  (see  Index  in  voL 
«),andC».tf<M.roLit  Ueberweg,/nMli>Mbfcii,MI- 
11;  Ebranl. /W/HfTi^N-'rA.  vol.  i :  Hav.  rA.//»itpbi8iqit 
196^7041  Schafl;C'A.//M/.voLi,  ||Hi  audttik 
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Monarchy,  Ishaki  ifinii  (mt  Kale,  JJt  pottttaU 
rtgia  hvfmtf  i/rhr,  tiavn.  17HM.  Acourdi^lf  lodM  MMM 
of  III*  MoMic  euiiMtitutioa,  the  Hebmrs  mre  meuA 
into  a  kind  of  rfpublie  under  the  immediate  dominion 
of  Jehovah,  forming;  a  strict  theocracy  (<j.  v.);  the  law 
of  tbe  kiogdom  (Deut.  xrii,  14-20)  beiu^  partly  ex- 
pouded  by  die  Fentet«uch  itael^wbieiiailudMtoitM 
a  futan  iaititation,  and  partly  oiganiaed  on  a  pemw- 
oant  Imbis  by  Ekdomaii,  laigely  independent  of  the  Mo> 
■aie  law  (itee  StiiudK  in  in  li^TthnliU'H  TAcol.  Jniim.  iii, 
iSO,  3<>l  aq.;  HenptU  nU  rj;,  J•t^^l,lf.  ii,  240  »q.).  It  was 
inangnnted  by  Samuel  in  oimpltancc  with  a  general 
mfmtl  of  die  people,  which  bad  gtuwu  out  of  the  bitter 
experience  of  many  years,  renderiivit  ^  ineritable  ne- 
cestify  siniuT  or  lati  r  iKwald.  Ifrml.  'Ir  't-'i.  ii.  I  Id 
as  the  order  of  jmlLres  wan  but  a  ti'inporary  ami  |irt  <  an- 
oos  safeguard  against  total  anarchy.  rii>-  kin^',  h»v\- 
ever,  was  only  empowered  to  adminiater  tbe  ttaeucratic 
(Kovctnment  aa  o  nictfOf  ^etomft,  tlie  hcsvaidy  ts/w^ 
ereitrn  (I'sa.  ii,  2).  and  was  bound  to  this  law  aa  the 
hi;;hi  st  authority,  !m  a.4  to  exclude  the  idea  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  n!>*oltiic  nifmarch.  In  particular  coses  the 
Urim  aud  Thumtnim,  or  a  prophet,  or  aome  other  me- 
dian of  divine  coiumunication  (1  Sam.  zxviii,  6;  xxx, 
7  aq. :  2  Sam.  ii,  1 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  7  sq.;  compb  John  xi, 
61),  micht  b«  referred  to  in  order  to  direct  and  confirm 
til'-  M,  r.itic  refjent  aa  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  so  that 
in  this  way  the  monarchical  adminiatration  still  rptaine<l 
tiM  ehatacter  of  a  divine  government,  and  the  kings 
were  reminded  of  their  dependency  (see  KaUtafi  Orrr  de 
itrael,  GodearriffriHtt.  in  his  VerkaniUiitg  tan  ket  Uting- 

tr/if  (.'rmi'i/.ir/iiiji.  ,  ti'..  ii.  '.i  Iliil   ill  lir:i(  lirr  the 

laraelilLth  k'tuj;*  ovtuiiR-d  the  right  of  deciariug  war 
concluding  peace  (1  Sam.  xi,  5  s«|. ),  as  well  as  of 
judicial  functions  in  the  highest  cases  (2 
flam.  XT,  1  Rings  iii,  16  sq. ;  com  p.  Jcr.  xxi,  12),  and 
of  prMiii.iuicinE  amnesty  ("2  Sam.  xiv).  The  kini;  was 
aliHi  the  patron  of  the  religious  cultus  (1  Kings  viii;  2 
Kings  xii,  4  sq.;  xviii,  4  sq.;  xxiii,  1  sq.X  and  in  war 
be  was  likewise  tbe  osual  leader  of  hia  troopo  (1  Sam. 
viii,  20).  Despotiim  waa  bald  in  check  aometimea  by 
a  Wirt  of  comn  at  ion-oath — a  JAi'/wj  Clinrta,  as  it  were 
(1  Sam.  X,  2o;  2  Sam.  v,  H;  1  Kings  xii,  4  ;  2  Kings 
Xif  17 ;  comp.  Joscphus,  War,  ii,  1, 2) — and  sometimes  hy 
a  Buaa  meeting  of  tbe  thbee  (1  Cbron.  iv,  41  aq.;  the 
beada  of  fkmiliea  formed  a  kind  of  popolar  iepieaenta» 

tlvf«»,  1  Chron.  xxix,  1  am]),  xiii.  2);  and  there 
even  occurs  an  example  of  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
people  (1  Sam.  xi\.  45  at).);  but  enpecinlly  the  proph- 
ets^ who  from  the  time  of  Samuel  were  set  to  guard  the 
tbeoeiacy,  and  oonadtuted  a  spedea  of  oontinuOy  adf- 
mewing order,  often  made  the  most  unahrinking  op|M>- 
•idon  to  the  prince,  either  by  intmduciiig  themselves 
ofliciall.v  into  the  royal  c-jihiut  l  (.Vnlli.nii,  l.viiah  >.  or  liy 
demanding  a  special  audience  (1  Kings  xx,  22  aq.,  3X ; 
S  Ktogi  i,  15,  etc),  and  even  went  so  far  aa  opan  resist- 
anea,  by  tlidr  severe  inrcctivea  at  least,  to  nnlawAd 
meaaorea  of  government  (compare  1  Sam.  xxii,  17  sq.). 
See  PKoi'iii-rr. 

The  regular  succession  was  confined  to  the  house  of 
David.  Usually  the  tintt-born  •von  (even  when  a  minor 
[S  Kings  xi,  21  ]— there  iafoond no  provision  for  a  guar- 
dian or  regent  [yet  see  tbe  Sept  at  1  Kin;;*  xii,  21]; 
the  queen-dowager,  h'^wrM  r.  '-n.-mj'  to  have  n  )M-iiion 
M  counsellor  in  such  cases  [Jer.  xiii,  18;  ef)nip.  2  Kings 
xxiv,  12])  appears  to  have  aa  a  natter  of  courK*;  as- 
aonad  tba  rcina  of  goremment,  hut  occaaionally  the  fa- 
ther ia  atated  to  have  designated  n  pnniciilar  son  to  the 

thrrme  fl  Kin_'-i  i.  17.  'i"*;  Cliri  it.  \i,  22'):  M>mrtim<4^ 
the  people  themsw  h  t  h  inti  rl.  n-d  (2  KingT»xxi,24;  xxiii. 
fOX  and  even  ftireign  powrrN  at  length  iraposed  ruler!* 
■iMMireiniTanalBnpon  the  nation  (2  Kinga  xxiii,  34 ; 
nfr,  17).  In  tbe  kingdom  of  fsracf  tbe  first  king  wan 
Indurteil  into  nffir-e  )iy  a  iimjihot  f!  Kin;?'  xi,  31  s<j.), 
and  tbe  succession  was  ihemi'lorth  hereditary-  (de8cen<l- 
to  the  son,  or,  when  the  direct  line  failed,  to  the 
hntliai^SKinciiii,l)i  batthebriefdynaatMe  followed 


each  other  with  many  interruptions  throufi^h  extinction, 
V <r  dcpoiitkm  (I  Kings  xvi,     10,  21),  and 


occurreiL    An  association  in  the 
tbinne,  or  rather  viceroyship,  of  the  anoeeaaor  in  eonao> 

<pience  of  the  disability  of  the  ruling  monarch  is  men- 
tioneil  in  2  Chron.  xxvii,  21 ;  and  numerous  other  in- 
stances are  rendered  probable  by  the  discrepancies  in 
the  regnal  years.  Sea  Chmiiouiot.  In  tha  election 
of  a  king.andent  nationa  bad  great  regard  to  penonal 
size  (I  Sam.  x,  2.S")  and  l)eauty  (I  Sam.  xvi,  12:  K/el<. 
xxviii,  12:  comp.  Tsa.  xl,  A;  Homer,  //.  iii.  Wi  n|.; 
HcriHl.  iii,  20;  Strabo,  xv,  6W;  xvii,  H22;  Atheiu  xii, 
666;  Barhebr.  Chnm.  p.  884;  aee  also  Uougtm  AnaUcU 
i,  181);  and  Hebrew  kinga  were  laqdred  to  be  nativo 
l  itt/inN  fDciit.  xvii,  15).  Those  who  instituted  a  new 
dyiia>iy  !«i>iju'ht  to  strengthen  their  fwwer  by  the  ex- 
linctiun  of  the  prenous  reigning  family  (I  Kings  xvi, 
11;  2  Kings  x,  11,  17;  xi,  1;  comp.  Joscphus, ^af.  xv, 
7,  lOX  aa  la  enaloauury  still  in  tbe  Ent  (Tavemlar,  Veg^ 
age,  i,  26S).  The  fin<t  kings,  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix,  16{  1} 
XV,  1, 17)  and  David  (1  Sam.  xvi,  12  sq.;  2  Sam. ii,4; 
v,  8;  xii,  7),  alsi  Solomon  (1  Kings  i,  34,  39;  v,  1-.40 
likewise  Absalom  unlawfully,  2  Sam.  xix,  11),  were 
regularly  anointed  by  a  prophet  or  tbe  high-priest; 
but  in  later  times  thi.H  wa.s  done  oidy  in  the  case  of  Jo- 
siah,  whom  the  priextluMNl  re<itureil  to  the  throne  in 
place  nf  the  uMiq^ing  Athaliah  (2  Kings  xi,  12),  and  Jc- 
hoahaz  his  son,  whom  the  people  raised  to  the  thiona 
(2  King*  xxiii,  80%  beaidea  Jebn  of  the  kingdom  ofla- 
rael,  who  established  a  new  dynasty  (2  Kinj:?<  ix.  1  «<i.); 
the  principle  apparently  being  in  these  coses  to  supply 
the  lack  of  the  hereditary  right  Tbe  Amamted  o/J«- 
horah  (^I'lT'  ivc  nimply  the  Atwinffff,  nreord- 

ingly  appear)*  (in  the  t<acred  style)  aathe  orticial  title  of 
the  regular  sovereign  (1  Sam.  ii.  10,  35;  xvi,  G;  xxiv, 
6  ;  xxvi,  16,  28;  8  Sam.  xix,  22;  xxii,  61 ;  I'ha.  ii,  2; 
Lam.  iv,  20,  etc).  No  other  ceremony  of  investiture 
seems  to  have  Ikcu  enjoinetl;  although  we  oci  jL-ionaily 
tind  a  (Kipulnr  assembly  (1  Sam.  x,  24;  1  Kings  i,  25, 
89;  2  Kin^  ix,  18;  xi,  IS;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  11 ;  comp. 
Josepbws  H  ar,  i,  88,  9), «  (2  Kings  xi,  12), 

music  (1  Kings  i,  40),  and  tbank«ofllEringB  (1  Kings  i, 
21).    The  royal  lieast  of  burden  i-*  nl.-o  nieiiti>iiii'd  (1 
Kings  i,  38).    Sec  Fort.  .Scaochi  lH*terU  dt  iiuiuyurat, 
vtgum  ItraeL  in  Ugolini  Thetmr.  voL  xxxiL  Ragd 
cofltumea,  consisting  of  costly  and  elnltorate  garments, 
were  also  used  (at  least  armlets,  2  Sam.  i,  !'.»;  1  .Mace. 
X,  20, 62;  xi,  6;  xiv,  48),  in  accompaniment  with  the 
;  simjile  diadem  (~T3,  2  Sam.  i,  10;  2  Kings  xi,  12),  jew- 
'  ellcd  crown  (,n^^7, 2  Sam.  xi,  SO ;  Cant,  iii,  11 ;  comp. 
Kaek.  xxi,  SS;  i'Umc  x,  SO),  dia  anpCn  (D^l^),  and 
the  throne  (XSX).    See  each  word.    I^tcr  occurs  the 
;  purple  mantle  (1  Mace  vi,  15;  x,20,62;  xiv,43;  comp. 
Acu  xii,  21). 

The  income  of  the  braclitish  kings,  with  which  they 
defirayed  the  expenses  of  their  court  and  administration, 

w  RH  derived  from  voluntary  but  (ns  slill  in  the  Eatt ; 
see  Kamjifer,  Aiii<nu  p.  95)  valual)le  prew-nts  from  their 
sul)jects  in  Palestine  and  the  de|Kndtncic?  (1  Sam.  X, 
27;  xvi.  21);  2  Sam.  viii,  2,  11;  1  Kings  x,  25;  comp. 
Herod,  iii,  H7,  97;  .Elian,  V.  II.  i,  31 ;  Heeren,  ■/«*«».  I, 
i,  225  sq.,  4x;j ).  from  public  duniHiiis  and  royal  jmism-^- 
sions,  consist itiu'  of  lands,  vineyards,  and  olive-yurd*  (1 
.Sam.  viii,  14;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  26  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxvi, 
10;  oompb  Joaephua^  Ant,  vi,  18, 10;  xiv,  10,  6),  which 
aometimea  f^ll  to  tiM  crown  by  confiscation  of  private 
property  (1  Kinga  XXi,  It)  cq. :  conij".  Ezek.  xlvi,  IH; 
s<'e  Kiimpfer,  ut  «fp.  p.  W),  from  monoiwdit-s  (1  Kings 
x.  11  s<|.,  2t;  (iq.;  Amos  vii,  1),  from  public  services  (I 
King*  V,  IS;  ix,  21 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  viii,  18),  and  from 
regular  taxee  in  kind  (comp.  1  8am.  viii,  16;  xvii,  26), 
which  were  farmed  by  head  collectors  (Ina.  xvi,  1 ;  Bo> 
cles.  ii, «).  At  times  there  ia  mention  of  an  extraor- 
dinary levy  upon  personal  property  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
86) ;  and  the  king  alM  daincd  a  ahava  of  the  booty  otH 
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tniwd  in  war  (9  San.  viii,  11  aq.).  Sea 

Hi  iiic  (■.•inii-  ilu-  at  times  so  oonHitlcrablc  roval  irt  a.*un  s 
(I  Kui;^s  X.  21;  xiv,  2  Kiiip*  xiv,  14  I,  the  ricli 
wanlriiLK-!«  (2  Kings  x,  22),  the  palaces  and  (tarks  (1 
Kings  vii,  tf;  six,  2;  2  Kinfgjt  xxi,  18;  xxv,  4;  Jer. 
zxiax,4«  lii,7;  CBiit.TiU,  ll)»tliaanflBptaoualjraenred 
tnl'lf  (I  Kinf^s  iv,  22  «q.;  comp.  Dan.  v,  1  Eath.  i, 
'6  »<[.},  (u  wliteh  it  ('>t<*enunl  a  ^rvai  itistinctioii  to 
be  invited  as  a  rt-yuliir  gufst  (2  Saiu.  ix,  7:  tsce  Morier, 
Secomi  Journey,  p.  IM;  lionenmUUer,  .MorgatL  iii^  163; 
eonpi  2  Kings  xxr,  29;  Dao.  i,  5;  Herod,  iii,  132; 
Heerea,  Ideok  I,  i,  217).  An  especial  mark  of  royal 
Inxiin'  was  a  well-tttuckcd  IvKretn  (2  Sam.  v,  18 ;  1  Kings 

xi.  1       ;  XX.  ;■>;  cump.  QuinU  Curt,  iii,  3,  24;  Aiht-ii. 

xii,  514;  riutarch,  .Irtai.  c.  43),  which  was  t^uanlcil 
by  etinucha,  and  descended  to  the  succeeding  kin^  (2 
Sam.  xii,  8;  ooaap.  Hand,  iii,  68;  tbe  legulation  iu 
Deat  xvU,  17  was  interpnted  aa  a  fludt  of  cighu-en 
\vi\  t'.-i,  Schickarii,  Jut.  rtff.  p.  175).  See  IlAiiiiM.  To 
aspire  Uj  a  oounection  with  thU  was  equivalent  to  being 
A  pfetaoder  to  the  tbmnc  (2  Sam.  xvi,  22;  1  Kings  ii, 
SI  aq.;  aaapb  lIoTei%  Phimc  i,  491).  iiee  AaaAUMi. 
Among  the  hoHdaya^  the  day  of  the  king'a  birth  or  as- 
ceiuiun  was  pruminent  (Hos.  vii,  5;  Matt,  xiv,  C;  comp. 
Uen.  xl,  2U;  Herod,  i,  188;  ix,  lO'i;  Jujicphus,  Ant.  vii, 
8,1).  Music  at  court  and  table  is  early  mentioned  (2 
Sam.  xix, 35 ;  Ecdca.  ii,  8).  Kiogsexpreased  tlx  ir  Ta- 
vor  by  rich  presents,  especially  of  ama  and  app  in  1  ^m  c 
GiKr];  and  on  royal  festive  il.'iVM  inali'f.icior^  wi  rt'  \Mr- 
duned  or  tlu'ir  puiiUlnnent  w:i.->  |Hi»tpone(i  (1  Ham.  xi, 
13;  2  .Sam.  xix,  22  sq.;  com|>.  (kn,  xl,  20;  sec  Philu, 

ii,  629).  It  was^  however,  a  still  more  dlatinguiabed 
honor  when  tbe  king  invited  any  one  to  ait  at  hn  right 
hami  (I  Kiiijfs  ii,  19;  comp.  .Sueion.  .Vto,  I:! :  Wi  tsteiii, 
;V.  7".  i,  IM).  The  reverence  pai<l  to  the  moiiarirh  was 
very  great  (I'rov.  xxiv,  21);  persons  fell  prostrate  in 
his  presence,  so  aa  to  toucti  tbe  fuivhcad  to  the  eartli  (1 
Sam.  xxiv,  9;  xxv,  28;  i  8am.  ix,  6;  xix,  18;  even 
fumaleji  of  royal  rank  did  the  same,  1  Kings  i,  16),  dis- 
mounted in  the  !>tn-et  on  meeting  him  (I  .Sam.  xxv, 
23),  and  gret  U  il  hitn  with  !»4»lvo«  in  tlie  .Mrttis  and  at 
audiences  (Dan.  ii,  4;  iii,  V;  comp.  Jusephus,  War,  ii, 
1, 1 ;  ace  BoaaunUller,  AIorgenL  iv,  3aU).  A  high  no- 
tion waa  entertained  of  his  sagacity  (2  8am.  xiv,  17 : 
xix,  27 ;  comp.  EtnsetimHller,  .ifor^l.  iii,  142  m]X  His 
entrance  into  a  city  wa«  cii;iiiili/.td  !iy  [>i.n)\<  i2  Kiuga 
ix,  13;  1  Sam.  xviii,  G  si\. :  cumi).  .JoscphuM,  .4  ut.  x\  i,  2, 
1).  Of  the  rmk  of  thf  early  Hohn>w  kings  of  course 
nothing  can  ba  paiticular^  aaid;  but  in  kter  times 
thoae  created  by  the  Romans  held  the  honor  of  the  sen- 

atiTi.'il  iirdiT  ii'.inf|i.  Jr-~,  jiliii-.  .1  xi'.-,  1(1, (it.  Whcthtr 
in  chcir  i<lii  (s  tin-  I-'ra>'liii>h  njonarch.s,  like  the  l'«.T>iau 
(Kzra  i V,  IM ;  vii,  24 1.  Syrian  (I  Mace  x,  19 ;  xi.  HI ;  xv, 
19;,  and  l£gyptiau  (3  Maoc.  iii,14;  vii,  2),  iasuetl  their 
edieta  in  the  plural  number  (aee  Fnmann,  Opunr.  i,  2U2 
SI).).  i>  mii-iTtain  (t'ump. Tliooiliirct,  in  (inns.  ]'.♦). 

Any  inlnn^t  ini  ni  of  llie  regal  niaje»ty  was  foUuwed  hy 
the  death  iteiialiy  (1  Kings  xxi,  10),  or  if  peipetnted 
bjjr  a  member  of  the  loyal  fiunily,  it  incurred  an  igoo- 
miniooa  expulsion  fkara  oonrt  {i  Ham.  xiv,  24,  25).  In 
genend  Hebrew  kings  were  quite  as  pitpular  as  other 
Oriental  monan  h.i  (lv>th.  i,  14;  iv,  11;  Herod,  i,  99; 

iii,  140;  UiiHl.  Sic.  ii,  21;  iii,  47;  .Vgatharch.  ed.  Hud- 
auii,  i,  (i3;  Strabo,  xvii,  821 ;  Harmer,  ii,  95;  Ludecke, 
Bwikr.  d.  tSrk.  Jkidk*,  p.  276%  often  exhibited  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  their  Mibjeets  (2  Sam.  xix.H;  1 
Kings  XX,  89;  xxii,  10;  2  Kin;;.-*  vi,  2G;  vii,  17;  Jer. 
xxxviii, 7), and  were  afl°al*le  with  them  (I  Kings  iii,  15; 
2  King«  vi,  2i>  mj.;  viii,  3  sq.,  etc.),  even  to  the  extent 
of  |)er»onal  iutercouiw  (1  Kin((s  xxi,  2  aq. ;  Ibr  later  in- 
dications, oee  the  Mislma,  Sanfit<lr.  ii,  2  sq.  i.  After 
their  death  the  kings  were  laid  in  roy.'jl  Kpnlclm'S 
(thoM?  ol'  .Fudah  in  .leruMilem  (  i  I  Kinf;^  ii.  hi;  xi.  43; 
xiv,  31,  etc.),  but  the  wicked  ones  were  sometimes  de- 
nied this  honor  (2  Chroii.  sxriii,  27  [?  xxvi,  23]), 
whieli,  nevanlideM,  dues  not  argue  tbe  adoption  of  a 
deatb-trtbauial  on  the  Israelitisb  munarcha  (itoaeumuUer, 


Margmt.  iii,  tt9  aq.),  after  the  Egyptian  euatom  (Dlod. 

Sic.  i,  22).  The  consorts  "f  decea-ni  kin^'^  reTnain<-d 
iu  high  honor,  and  even  held  tbe  title  of  qu«.-eu-tuuth«r 
(rn'^Z^  mktrm,  l  Kinga  st,1S;  9  Kinga  x,  13;  J« 
xiii,  18 ;  xxix,  2).  The  title  "  king"  wa*  applied  to  the 
prince*  of  the  n>yal  house  as  well  (.ler.  xvii.  20;  compi 
2  Chron.  xxxii,  1*.  Mmiarchfi  oxjin's«e<l  their  regard 
for  each  other  by  rich  presents  (1  Kiagit  x,  2)  and  tUp- 
lomatic  embaaoea,  the  latter  t»  eoDvey  aapadaOy  Aair 
well-wishes  and  compliments  (2  Sam.  xx.  2;  2  King* 
XX,  12  iq.;  comp.  Herod,  vi,  39).    See  Sai.i-t.\tiom. 

The  fidlowing  official  courtirrt  arc  mentioned:  (I.) 
Chiff  mtjor-domo  or  head  palacf-mnmhnl  i'sr  ''^Sa 
r-"?:!  or  n-'an  1)?  ^t}^  l  Kings  iv,  G;  xviii,  3;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  IH;  xix,  2;  Isa.  xxii,  15^  who  directed  the 
court  state  (^iiilmpfer,  p.  78),  but  waa  alao  oocupicd  with 
dvil  dutleak  Among  hb  aubordinatca  weie  tlie  pnlaee 
doorkeepert  (C—rr,  2  Kings  vii,  11).  (2.)  Ckitfbai' 
lif(0^rx  1CX,  2  Sam.  XX,  24 ;  1  Kings  iv,  6;  xii, 
18;  comp.  xi,  28).    (3.)  ChiiJ'  warder  of  the  ttardrole 

(nnnban  hs  -idst,  2  Kingt  x,  22,  or  D"^aaii 

2  Kings  xxii,  14;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  '22).  (4.)  Snjtrrin- 
Undtnl  of  the  exf/itaurr  aiul  Uliidi  (^'S^H  "w'^J,  1 
Chrun.  xxvii,  25  ^\.),  who  had  tbe  oversight  uf  lite 
royal  herds  and  domaiua  (parhapa  the  kwirptmo^  «f 
Luke  viii,  8).  Simlkr  ware  tlw  flnaneiai  flffieera  of  Sok 
omon  in  the  twelve  distrida  (D^I^S,  1  Kings  iv,  7  aq.). 
The  cAmnfteHatiu  proper  were  usually  ennactis  (2  Kil^ 
viii,  6;  Jer.  Ki,  25);  among  whom  probaUy  was  tbn 
cup-bearer  (Hpt^p,  1  Kings  x,  5;  comp.  Josephua,  Awi, 
XV,  17,4,  xiv,  11, 4}  xvi,  8, 1 ;  aee  Kilmpfer,  p.  81  aq./. 
A  kind  of  ehambcdain  or  rote  ia  apparently  designated 
in  Jer.  Iii,  25;  2  Kings  xxv,  19  f:B  ''X^r  C'-^;* 
'H^^'?)!  unleM  tlie  expression  indicatra  goicnUj  tlui 
htgheateflloeraof  theoomtandatate.  WhatoOdalia 
denoted  in  Jer.  U,  (K»  doubtful;  Hitzig 

has  perbapa  conjectured  rightly,  the fidd-marAaL  fi- 
nally, here  Ixlong  the  royal  lift  -guard,  wlw  had  to  keep 
watch  of  the  castle  or  palace  (2  Kin^^  xi,  .'<).  but  nKso 
saw  (he  royal  mandates  executed  in  cases  of  capital 
punishment  (2  Sam.  xv.  1).   .Sec  CRKRertiiTB. 

See  generally  W.  Schickard,  Jaa.  ngbm  tithrmar, 
(Tubing.  1621,  with  notea  by  J.  R  Carpnnr,  Upa.  1674; 
&ho  in  I'golini  Tfir^nnr.  v-l.  xxiv>;  Tarpiov,  Appar. 
Crit.  p.  .'>2  ;  Miehaelis  .!/"<.  litcht,  i.  298  sq. ;  Jahn, 
A  rchaol.  II.  ii,  2IK  sq. ;  rnuliten,  Rrifirr.  d.  Morr/m/d»d. 
( Altona,  1755) ;  Otho,  Lex.  Babb.  p.'575.— Wiuer.  i,  666. 
SeeKixa 

Monasterla  Lh  a  term  wliich  was  !<ometiiiK.H  u>c-d 
in  the  early  Cliunh  to  designate  the  places  of  ^«(>r>hip 
belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Thera|Hutic.  Thus  Kuse- 
biua  (//wl.  ikeU*.  lib.  ii,  c.  177)  uses  it  (Ueva«nipio>>). 
Afterwards,  in  the  Middle  Agca,  it  became  twoal  to  give 
this  name  ( nii'na>ii  ria  i  to  large  parochial  and  catludral 
churches;  hence  the  word  minster  (q.  v.).  See  Kiddle, 
CkrUtian  Jafiyairiw,  pu  70& 

fiConaatery  (i..itin,  .\fitf!i'.'firiin) :  t^reck,  Mot'a- 

arilptof,  from  poruoTiip,  equivaltiit  to  ^i>va(rrti(,  a 
solitary,  a  monk}  from  povaZnv,  to  l>e  alone,  to  live  in 
solitude }  from  jtidnec,  akme)  ia  tbe  name  of  a  reeidenoa 
of  peraonaynale  or  ftmak,  who  have  ttoand  tbeoMdves 
by  monaatie  vows.  We  confme  this  article  to  Christian 
monasteries  of  the  Western  world,  and  refer  for  pre- 
Christian  monasticism  U>  the  article  Moxaktu  i^m  ; 
and  for  Oriental  and  Kussian  monasteries  to  the  article 

MoHXa,  EABTXiUi. 

1.  Monasteries  received  various  distinctive  appoUa- 
tions,  derived  from  the  names  of  the  founders  of  the  or- 
der; (rum  thai  of  I  lie  pairuii  or  guardian  Miiiit  to  whi>rn 
they  were  dwlicateil;  from  the  site  which  they  oc>cupicd; 
from  the  (leculiar  design  of  the  fomulation  or  occupatieaiof 
the  monks;  ftum  the  partkiUar  eolor  of  the  habit  wnm 
within  the  wallB,  and  otlMKCiiniMtMioeik  SeeMv.vK. 
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To  one  or  other  of  the  four  leailinff  ordm  a  monM- 
tery  wa.^  usually  ri  tVrrt  il;  i  1  i  ilic  Order  of  Until,  in- 
dudtoig  all  the  Greek  monk*  and  Cannelitcs;  (2)  the 
Order  of  A  uguttme,  in  its  thive  etasM*— etnom  regular, 
monks,  ami  hfrrnits,  tr.'^othiT  with  the  rotiLrrctirttions  of 
nuii«;  (.3)  the  OnU-r  of  hcmdict,  with  its  various  braitch- 
ai^  male  and  female;  (4)  tlra  Older  of  fVmeji^  with  its 


The  enaraMn  appellation  of  monaateriei  am  tlie  Ibl- 

lowing  :  (  1  )  Moi  afTr;;(iiin',  monastery,  tL»  beitig  the  rcs- 
iilcMir<-  of  iniiniinlrriitm,  /ioi'd^ovrtc,  ftoi'a\t)i,  ^nvn\ai, 
fiiivdi,  or  religious  solitaries.  (2)  CUtu'irum  or  rlnu*- 
tra,  doiater;  literaliy,  a  place  of  oonfiuemenu  This 
waa  the  ptttrailtng  name  In  the  Weat,  and  the  choice 
of  thf  name  indicates  the  strict  seclusion  which  pre- 
vailcil,  (3)  Ctrnohium,  a  common  dwelling-place.  (4) 
Laura,  Xavpa  or  Xa/Jpa,  which  is  the  old  name  for  the 
Raidence  of  the  anchorites.  It  appears  to  denote  a  nar- 
row, eooflned,  and  iiMnnrenient  abodst  Aoeotding  to 
Epiphanius  {/f<rrr».  p.  it  was  the  name  of  a  narrow, 
dirty  street  in  Alexandria,  whence  it  was  applied  to  the 
wretched  habiiatioiu*  of  am  h  'riu  ■<  in  the  Tticliaid,  Pal- 
estine, and  Syria.  By  Lit  in  writers  Iduni  is  usually 
•mplogred  in  contradistinction  frt>m  cumJmi.  (5)  llf/i- 
vttov,  which  U  the  name  applied  by  Philoto  theahotka 
or  places  of  resort  of  the  Therapeutie,  and  hence  it  was 
somc'timcm  given  to  mmi.H'-trr'u  s.  The  Latins  retained 
the  word  tumnium  (Mmnium,  or  scimniuin).  (<i )  AaKr}- 
rq/MOf,  u  9.  dmc^ruiv  Karayuy!),  a  place  of  religious  cx- 
ordae  er  eoDten^latkNk  We  flnidvarioita  words  itfaini- 
flbar  fnrm  to  the  Latin  atetferiam  ;  soch  as  arekitHerum, 
aixhiltrium,  arruUriiim,  nrrhilrinm,  etc.  (7)  ^ovrt- 
ariifMop  is  the  same  as  doKiirtfpiov,  but  with  special  ref- 
erence to  meditation  and  spiritoal  exmeiaeji.  Monas- 
teiies  retwncd  this  name  chiefly  on  aceoont  of  tlietr 
achoolsi  (ft)  'Hnv\aiTrqptop,  pUirr  nf  tUfttce  and  n- 
po.te.  Tlii<  term  w.lh  nppiicjible  to  thoM'  tnonasteries  in 
which  silence  w.-i*,  to  a  certain  extent,  imfiO!*c-<l  on  the 
members.  (9)  Conrtnius,  a  convent,  in  reference  to  the 
oomiDon  life  of  the  inmatesi  (iO)  'Uyov/iiviiov,  de> 
Batin((  pmperir  tlra  residence  of  the  pretident  {j^ynitiu- 
r,i'-  or  //v  v^tiyr]),  was  ti<<ed  for  the  whole  building. 
I  1 1  I  M./i  i  oo,  a  Word  which  means  ti  jx-n,  or  .f/itrpj'oU,  , 
and  refer*  to  the  residence  of  the  anchorite.*  in  remtite  i 
district^  or  to  their  congregating  together  in  flocks.  | 
H«iee  the  pierfdent  waa  aoooetiaMaealled  imAMHMdHiRi; 
(12)  I^astly,  the  Sjiiaue  and  Arabians,  almost  without 
exception,  tised  the  word  dirim,  ditiron  (Amh.  (fciV).  to  ! 
denote  a  monaslery.  The  weird  \t  derive4l  from  iiiK  iher. 
which  is  especially  applieil  to  the  tents  and  other  habi- 
tations of  the  nomadic  tribes  (sec  Du  Cange,  in  the  Glo»- 

words). 

The  wonl  >"  .■..; -.'try,  in  a  mott  strict  acceptation,  is  ' 
contined  in  it'*  ni(Ml<  ni  and  Western  application  to  the 
residences  of  monk^  or  of  nun<*  of  the  cognate  ovdeifl  (as 
the  Benedictine),  and,  as  such,  it  compriaca  two  great 
dasaea,  the  Ahbry  and  the  Priory.  The  fbrmer  name 
was  given  only  to  e!^^^lllli*llMll•ll^•^  nf  ilir  lii;;hest  rank, 
governed  by  an  abbot,  who  wa*  I'oniiiiniily  a-i^i-ited  by 
a  prior,  sub-prior,  and  other  minor  finK-tionaries.  An 
•libey  always  included  a  church,  and  the  English  word 
Mhuter,  although  it  haa  now  loat  its  specific  applica- 
tion. ha.s  its  f>ri;xin  in  the  Sa.\on  ntnl  tierman  Munnlrr 
(Lat.  momuUrium).  \  Prinry  HtipiMKHtl  a  less  extensive 
and  less  niuneroos  community.  It  was  goremed  by  a 
prior,  and  waa  geoenliy,  although  by  no  means  nni- 
limilf,  at  leaat  in  later  tfmea,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  aWx'v.  Many  priories  [HisscK'^cd  extensive 
territorial  domains,  and  of  the.*e  not  a  few  became  en- 
tirely indeperidenr,  Tlie  distinction  of  abbey  and  pri- 
ory is  found  equally  among  the  Benedictine  nuns.  In 
the  aalHtaiy  Ofideia,  the  name  of  Cmmtmiery  and  Prw» 
ctptory  corresponded  with  those  of  abbey  and  priory  in 
the  monastic  onlerx.  The  estaMishmenf-«i  of  the  Men- 
dicant, .iiitl.  in  general,  of  the  tn'Kleni  oril«  r*,  are  some- 
times, though  leas  properly,  called  monaatcriea.  Their 


more  characteristic  appellation  is  Friary  or  Conrmt, 
and  they  are  commonly  distingidshed  into  Profrtsed 
HonmB  (called  also  Jteddmem),  NtntUUa,  and  CoU^fu^ 
or  Sekoiutb!  Ifmmt.   The  namea  of  the  superiors  of 

such  hoii:*es  differ  ill  the  .litT  rent  orders*.  The  common 
name  Ittrtur,  but  in  ^urie  orders  tlie  suiwrior  is  called 
(IminUnn  (aa  in  the  Franciscan),  or  Master^  M^fOTf 
Father  St^erim\  etc  The  houses  of  females  except 
In  the  Benedictine  or  dstereian  ovdera— are  called  in- 
differcntly  Cnnrent  ai>d  Siitmery,  the  head  of  which  is 
^tyli><l  Mother  Sujterinr  or  Rrrrretui  .\f other.  The  name 
CI'iLitfr  pmperly  means  the  enclomre;  but  it  is  popu- 
larly used  to  dengnate,  sometimes  the  arcaded  arobul** 
torr  which  runs  an>ai>d  the  inner  coart  of  the  hnilding, 
sometimes  in  the  more  getieral  sense  of  the  entire  hnild- 
ing, when  it  may  be  considered  as  .synonymous  with 
Conrmt. 

2.  During  the  persecutions  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris* 
tianity  many  helieveia  sought  abetter  in  the  moontaina 
and  deserta^  where  they  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for 
solitude  and  devotion.    In  process  of  time  dist>rdera 

arose  an)i>:i.r  tii'  \arimis  nn'iiii-ii'-  order-.  :uv[  it  was 
found  cx|MHiicnt  to  collect  the  monks  into  hirge  socie- 
ties, living  under  a  common  goramment,  and  within 
the  walls  of  ■epanitebuilding%appnprtated  to  the  pur- 
poee.  In  the  year  840  Pachomto  built  a  large  camoWirBs, 
or  monastery,  on  an  island  of  the  Nile,  and  the  e.vample 
H-a.H  iUHiti  extensively  followed.  In  these  cstabii«hment% 
which  ill  some  places  were  ver>'  large,  the  mcnhnB  lived 
in  strict  jubonlinatum  to  their  auperiora. 

The  monastpiy  was  divided  Into  several  ]iarts.  and 
<lin'rtor«  were  ajijiointed  over  each.  Ten  monks  were 
subject  to  one  who  was  called  (UcaHUt,  or  dean,  fiom  his 
presiding  over  ten;- every  hundred  had  another  anp*- 
rior,  called  oeafeMtrww,  from  hia  pMaitHiq;  over  one 
hnnidred.  Ahtfve  these  were  pairt*,  or  ftthers  of  the 
monasteries,  callr d  al-o  i'fW<'//f*,  abbot,  fnnn  the  Ilelmvo- 
Greck  word  H/j^Jd,  a  father;  and  heyumeni,  presidents, 
and  arMmamiritet,  from  numdra,  a  slieepfuld,  they  be- 
ing,  as  it  were,  the  keepers  or  mien  of  these  sacred  folds 
in  the  Church.  The  bosiacss  of  the  deana  was  to  exact 
every  man'n  ilnily  task,  and  bring  it  to  the  irnmnnniii, 
or  steward  of  the  house,  who  himself  gave  a  monthly 
account  to  the  father  of  them  all  (T 
£ccle$kutica,  bk.  vii,  ch.  iii,  §  11). 

Thendea  and  iqjolatlona  of  thewl 
cording  to  the  dMKrence  of  the  fonnden,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. To  give  some  impresrion  of  the  routine 
of  a  ix»nventual  hous*^.  we  n'cite  the  rule  of  St.  Ilenedict 
as  in  operation :  "  The  abbot  represented  Christ ;  called 
an  Ma  monka  to  cooneU  in  inportant  aflUrs,and  adopt> 
ed  the  advice  he  thought  best :  he  required  obedience 
without  delay,  silence,  humility,  patience,  manifestation 
of  w<'r('t  faull.s.  <"onteiitnieiit  with  ttn'  in.  .'iii.--t  thiiitcs 
and  employmenl.s.  Abbot  selected  by  the  whole  society ; 
bis  life  and  pntdenc^  to  be  the  qoaliflcatioos,  and  to  be 
addressed  dominua  or  pater.  Prior  appointed  by  the  a)>> 
hot ;  deposable  for  disobedience.  A  dmn  set  over  every 
ten  monks  in  larger  houKs.  The  monk-  i  ■  Ml.-.  r\  e 
general  silence;  no  scurrility,  idle  wonL^,  or  exciting  to 
laughter;  to  keep  head  and  eyes  inclined  downwardaf 
to  rise  to  church  two  hours  after  midiuglit;  to  leave 
the  chiireh  together  at  a  sign  fh»m  the  sopoior;  No 
pn>|K'rty:  distribution  according  to  every  one's  necessi- 
ties. To  sen-e  weekly,  and  by  tunis,  at  the  kitchen 
and  table.  On  leaving  their  weeks,  both  he  that  left  it 
and  he  that  began  it  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  others;  and 
on  AatrndaT  to  clean  all  the  plates  and  the  linen  wUeh 

wiped  the  othcrh'feet.  To  n  iiitrr  the  dishi  s  elenii  and 
whole  to  the  cellarer,  who  was  to  ),'ive  them  to  the  now 
hehdomary.  These  orticern  to  have  drink  and  fotnl 
above  the  ooounon  allowaooe,  that  they  might  serve 
eheerlhlly.  DaOy  noMlfca  Work  fkom  prime  tin  near 
ten  o'clock,  from  EaatCT  tO  Octolior  ;  from  ten  till  near 
twelve,  reading.  After  refection  at  twelve,  the  merid- 
ian or  sle<"p,  uiiWs  any  one  preferred  reading.  After 
noiie%  labor  again  till  the  evening.  Fium  October  to 
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Lent,  reading;  till  cif^ht  A.M^  then  tieiw,  uid  «fteN 
words  lalx)r  lill  nuin  >;  aftrr  rofcction,  readiiip,'  (ir  yis,Tl- 
roody.  la  Lent,  natliiig  lill  litrce;  doing  what  was 
onlered  tUltMi:  deliver}*  of  booUn  at  this  season  made. 
Senior  to  fo  ■ravnd  the  bouae,  and  tee  tbat  the  monka 
trere  not  idle.  On  Sunday,  all  reading  except  the  oAU 
cers.  Workmen  in  tin-  hi>a>o  to  lalxir  for  the  common 
pn>tit.  If  j)ossible — to  pri  vi  iu  evaj;alion — water,  a  mill, 
girdcOi  oven,  and  all  other  mechanical  8ho)m,  tu  l>c 
within  or  attached  to  the  hooie.  R^tetim  in  aUeuce, 
and  reeding  Scripture  duiuf;  OMelei  what  wee  wanted 
to  be  aaked  for  by  a  i^ipi.  Reader  to  be  appointed  for 
the  week.  Two  diflVn m  di»»hc«  at  dinner,  with  fruit. 
One  pound  of  bread  a  day  for  lM)(b  iliiuii'r  and  supper. 
Mo  meat  but  to  the  idck.  Three  quarters  of  a  pint  of 
wine  per  day.  From  Hdlymod-day  to  Lent,  dining  at 
nonea;  in  Lent,  till  Easter,  at  ux  o'clock;  from  £aster 
to  Pentecoat  at  Ax ;  and  all  Hummer,  except  on  Wcdnea- 
days  and  rrid.'iv^.  tlii  ii  at  U'lnr.-..  C  iILiiii'ii  ur  f«)urilnal 
lecture  every  night  bt-fore  compline  vafter  suippi-r^i  and 
i-«>mi>linc  riniiihe<l,8ilence.  [  See  Krevlauy;  CompumilJ 
Particular  aUitinence  in  Lent  from  neat,  drinlt,  and 
sleep,  and  especial  gravity.  Ruk  mitigated  to  children 
and  the  aged,  who  have  liberty  to  anticipate  the  hour 
of  eating.  J/ormiiory,  light  to  be  bunting  in.  Tu  sleep 
clothed,  with  their  ginllc«  on,  the  young  and  old  inter- 
mixed. Monks  travcUiqg  to  aay  the  canonical  hours 
wherever  they  happened  to  be.  When  staying  out  be- 
yond a  ilay,  not  to  tat  abroad  without  the  ablxit's  K'avc. 
iJcCori'  Kflting  out  on  a  journey  to  have  the  jtrovious 
pniyi  tx  of  the  house,  and  u|ion  return  to  pray  for  pat- 
don  of  exoeiaea  on  the  way.  So  letten  or  preaenta  to 
be  vaeeired  without  the  abbots  pemiaaioa.  fteeedenoe 

aeeording  to  thr-  time  of  profession.  Kldcrs  to  call  ttu' 
juniors  brothm;  the  seniors  to  call  tlie  vUWn  noruum. 
When  two  iDonlu  met,  the  junior  was  to  ask  benedic- 
tion from  the  aeniori  and  when  he  passed  by  the  junior 
was  to  rise  and  giro  him  his  seat,  and  not  to  sit  down 
tin  he  bade  Mm.  Imjwi^wililo  tbinij'*  onh  ml  by  the  wi- 
perior  to  be  humbly  represc-nted  to  him;  but  if  be  jht- 
aisted,  the  oxsiitLani'e  of  liod  to  l>e  relied  on  for  the  exe- 
cution of  them.  Hot  to  defend  or  excuse  one  another's 
ftulta,  No  blows  or  exeonnanioation  without  the  ab- 
botV  |)ermi!wion.  Mutual  obedience,  but  no  preference 
of  n  i>rivatc  iKTwin's  commands  to  those  of  the  superiors. 
l'ro«tration  at  the  feet  of  tlie  »u|)eriorfi  a>  Ion;,'  as  they 
were  angry.  UtrtH^/ert  to  be  received  with  prayer,  the 
kiss  of  peace,  proetiatfen,  and  washing  their  ket,  as  of 
Chriat,  whom  they  represented ;  then  to  be  led  to  pray- 
er; the  Scripture  read  to  them;  after  which  the  jirior 
might  break  hi^  fii>i  ii  xri  |it  nti  a  high  fii>t  i.  .\bliot'^ 
liitchen  and  the  visitors'  septirate,  tbat  gucsta  coming 
i  aaaeaaonable  houn  might  not  disturb  the  monka. 
'  to  be  a  wise  old  man,  able  to  give  and  receive 
an  answer;  who  waa  to  have  a  cell  near  the  gate,  and  a 
Juiiinr  for  his  companion.  Cliun  h  in  l.c  ux  d  oidy  for 
prayer.  Admiuum — Novici>»  to  l>e  tried  by  denials  and 
bard  usage  before  admission.  A  year  of  probation. 
Bnle  10  be  nwl  to  then  in  the  interim  every  Iburtb 
month.  Admitted  bjr  a  petition  hid  npon  the  altar, 
and  pro<ttration  at  the  feet  of  all  the  monks,  rnrrius 
to  offer  their  children  by  ^Tapping  their  baniLt  in  the 
pall  of  the  altar;  promising  to  leave  nothing  to  them 
(tliat  they  might  have  no  temptation  toqoit  the  house) ; 
and  if  they  gave  anything  with  them,  to  reserre  the 
use  of  it  during  their  lives.  I'rie.sts  ri'<|ue«tin;j  adniis- 
aiou  to  be  tried  by  delays;  to  sit  near  tlie  abUd  :  not  to 
exercise  sacerdotal  functions  without  leave,  and  conform 
to  the  rule.  JJudpUut^lj^aa  succwsieas  adrooaitioa 
and  pnUie  reprehension,  exeonmnnicirtwKi ;  and,  in  fail- 
ore  of  this,  corjMiral  punishment.  For  light  faulu*,  the 
smaller  excommnnication,  or  eating  alone  after  the  otli- 
ers  had  done.  For  great  faidts,  .separation  from  the  ta- 
ttle, prayers,  and  society,  and  neither  himself  nor  his 
ftod  to  receive  the  Iwnediction:  those  wlio  joined  him 
or  spoke  to  liin  to  be  themselves  excommmiicaied.  The 
abbot  to  sand  senion  to  persoado  him  to  humility  and 


I  making  aatisfactioa.  The  whole  oongregstion  to  pc^ 

f  ir  tilt  iiK  i(rrii;i!ilo,  and  if  unsuccessful,  t^i  prvK'Mxl  to 
expulAioii.  >i'u  person  expelled  to  be  received  after  the 
third  expulaion.  Children  to  be  corrected  with  disest* 
tion,  by  laating  or  whipping"  C'Sauctonam  Pttnu 
Reguhs  VonastwK^"  m  Mraoke'a  BtWA  Momadkum, 
p.  109).  By  the  strict  law  of  the  Church,  calli  d  the 
law  of  cloister  or  encki«ure,  it  is  forbidden  to  all  except 
members  of  the  order  to  enter  a  mona»terA- ;  and  In 
most  all  the  orders  admission  of  females  to  the  monaa- 
teriea  of  men  is  denied.  Tet  most  thqr  have  been  at 
times  atlmi  t  ted,  if  we  may  l)elieve  the  aocasaiioiih  brought 
again.»t  the  chaistity  of  monastics,  especially  j-iiice  ibe 
Middle  Agen.  In  the  (Jreek  ("hurch  the  law  of  enclos- 
ure is  far  more  rigidly  enforced  than  in  the  West.  Thua 
in  the  celebrated  encbsore  of  Hanot  AOm,  not  eiiljr 
women,  but  an  animals  of  the  fcBMla  aez  an  rigonma^ 
excluded. 

3.  In  the  Eai^t  moniisieries  are  suppo.'K'd  to  have  ex- 
isted about  the  time  of  Christ's  stay  on  earth.  See  Mo> 
KASTicisH.  In  the  West  the  Brst  monasterisB  wen 
founded  by  SL  Martin  of  Tours,  about  860,  at  Ligug^  near 
Poicticrs,  and  at  Marmoutier.  The  chiefs  only  of  these 
nioiiasti  rii  s  \vrr(  in  orders,  anil  women  who  ent.  ri  ii  the 
monasteries  were  permitted  to  relincpiiah  the  monastic 
state  and  marrj'  down  to  the  6th  century.  Sec  Cau> 
UACY.  The  regular  life  of  the  oommanitj  was  antiD- 
duccd  by  Eusebins  of  TerceHi  about  8S0.  Theodoret 
mentions  a  lari;i'  nuinluT  of  nlona^terio^,  Ixith  in  the 
East  and  West.  Mime  Jouncioi  bv  St.  UsmI  alxiut  3i><, 
others  by  St.  Augustine  in  Africa  aliout  390,  and  some 
by  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  in  877.  On  British  ami  St. 
ntriek  is  supposed  to  hare  started  the  first  monastcfiea 
near  the  nprniiig  of  ibr  otii  century.  When  ha  floofished 
OS  bishop  of  lrelan<l.  During  Utirty-UirK  years  he 
worked  at  the  conversion  of  the  peo|)le  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  filled  the  island  with  schools  and  monasteiiea^ 
the  rites  of  which  are  still  to  be  distingoislied  by  the 
nunid  tnwcTH  tbat  ser\-ed  as  belfries  for  the  convi  iitiuil 
cliurehes.  Tlie  (irelix  '-kill"  is  the  I..ntin  "cella,"  and 
marks  the  '•  rtdigio  li«  i"  of  iniiuiner.ilile  lucalities  in  Ire- 
land; and  well  has  Macaulay  said  that  "  without  theaa 
Chrisrianlahg  faiatitations  the  popnlaiian  wonU  havw 
been  made  np  of  beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey." 
\  missionarj'  spirit  has  always  diatinguishetl  the  Irish 
Church.  Its  monks,  as  hardy  navigators,  e»tabliflicd 
themselves  in  the  liebridcs,  with  loiia  for  their  capital, 
and  passed  over  to  the  western  districts  of  BriStain; 
whence  they  settled  upon  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  to- 
gether with  the  British  population  expeUed  by  Saxoii 
invasion  in  the  4th  and  .'iili  centiirii  s.  It  wa>  a  province 
of  Gaul  that  bad  remained  coin(mralively  free  from  lio- 
man  rule,  and  pr^rred  old  Celtic  habits,  while  the  rest 
of  liaul  waa  Romaniaind.  The  miasionaiy  apiiH  of  his 
race  impelled  Cnlnmbsn  to  settle  in  Crsul,  and  to  fomd 
the  mona>tery  of  l,u\Miil.  in  l'.iir;;iini!y.  the  mother  of 
numerous  conventual  ctial>li»limeut?^  aiul  the  ca(!ital  of 
Monastic  Gaol  (Milman,  I.tifin  Chruiuinity,  iv,  .'>).  lie 
haa  beoi  lamed  the  Irbib  Benedict,  and  various  legends 
are  eonneeted  with  hla  name,  whidi  are  only  repnidne> 

tions  of  Benedictine  filhlc.  Though  he  treated  the  l;i>- 
man  sec  with  respect,  he  never  sacrilice^l  his  own  inde- 
pendence of  opinion  to  its  authority ;  and  he  gave  to  tbe 
see  of  Jerusalem  precedence  in  point  of  honor  (jEp*  x, 
sec  18).  He  also  gave  Us  monks  a  rule,  but  its  exces- 
sive  s<-verity  prevented  its  extended  use;  ami  it  Mas 
sii[HTM'ded  In'  the  lU-iiedictinc  rule,  which  tiii.Hliy  be- 
(  came  the  universal  law  of  motuisticism.    I'he  County 

(Down  mooasteiy,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  Clonfert  were  towns  of  moaks  rather  than  mona^ 
teries.  The  former  contained  more  than  three  thousand 
under  religious  vow  in  the  time  of  Patriciuiji.  The 
founder  haviiij^  bi^ii  n('eoni|ianied  by  learned  monks 
from  (laul  and  Lerin,  these  monasteries  soon  became 
renowned  for  their  sound  learning,  aa  wdl  as  fbr  a  pun 
faith.  In  England  oil  the  most  ancient  «*'e«  have  been 
established  upon  pre-existing  monastic  foundations.  Al 
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the  doM  of  the  5th  century  Dubriciua,  bishop  of  Cacr- 
hKMr  Ibande4  LUuuUff  laMiHiry.  8c  Oarid,  his  mic- 
cum  at  tJMikoiH  built  tlM  n«iiMt«7  at  St.  UavidX  • 
mtm  indicated  to  Un  St.  fttrick,  the  wild  fnmoa- 
tury  on  which  the  cathedral  luiw  stsiuls.  Ue  abo  re- 
built the  ooavent  at  Glaaluiibury ;  and  it  was  in  honor 
of  .St.  David  Ikat  tha  privilege  of  asylum  was  indulged 
la  dtaa  in  my  ww^  co—eciad  with  hia  mma  a  privi- 
lega  thai  majr  oeeawmanr  have  aaewad  imioettiea 

against  opprr:v*i<in  ami  wnini:.  hut  which  hocanic  intol- 
erable frum  aliU!to  in  lator  yearn.  St,  Astaph,  in  iu*  or- 
igin, was  a  ci>tu'«-ni  of  nine  liuiulred  and  sixty-tive 
OMNika,  fouided  at  the  end  of  the  6tii  oenturjr  bgr  K«o- 
tigatn,  himsair  a  tnonk  and  niflnoaaiy  bishop  aaioaK 
the  mnitheni  Scots  an  I  I'ifU.  Bani;or,  on  the  IXoc. 
wa»  fitundc«i  by  Iitml.  u  t<'ll<)n--*li»ciple  with  8t.  David 
at  St.  Uennain  of  Au\<rri'.  It  contained  within  itn 
"wida  pndiMta''  a  whole  army  of  roonka.  Vet  it  was 
aai^  •  filth  mm  Ihaa  half  tha  size  of  the  Irish  estab- 
lilhniciat  of  the  same  name  The  diocese  uf  liangor 
owes  its  orif^in  to  the  foundation  of  Daniel,  a  disciple 
of  I  hiliriciu.-*,  ai  the  commenceim  nt  of  tho  tJth  century. 
Wiocheater,  first  estabhaheil  as  a  monastery  by  Ceo- 
valch,  tdng  «f  WaaMx,  under  a  promise  to  his  dying 
father,  was  made  an  episcopal  see  by  the  saoM  king 
about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  Kipon  was  a 
■onasiiTV  f >uiiilcii  by  Alfrid,  kiiif;  nf  Xuriliumljfrland, 
hariuK  Wilfrid  for  its  tirst  abbuU  Ih-  ri-|iairfd  and 
baSBtitied  the  cathedral  at  Yotk,  of  which  see  he  l)e> 
aim  blabopk  and  built  tba  prioty  of  Uexham  in  tha 
most  elabocate  style;  the  ehmvh  was  said  to  have  been 
the  nxiit  tiiautirul  on  ihix  side  uf  the  Alps.  Wilfrid 
was  the  Ur»l  of  a  series  of  clerical  and  monastic  archi- 
tects who  for  several  centuries  made  Anglican  eocleai- 
Mlieal  bttiklinga  tha  gioiy  of  £uiope.  It  ia  ooriooa  to 
find  that  the  ehorehwarden's  sovereign  care  fbr  all  da> 


.  wrii  al-H)  introduct'd  hy  Iiiru  :  '•  rarictes  lavaU!*  .  .  . 
alba  calc«  miritice  deallia\  it  '  i  .Mniitaii-niltert,  iv,  23,j). 
JEly  was  at  tirst  a  double  monastery  for  monks  and  nuns 
tt  the  foundatiott  of  Ethelreda,  <|ueen  of  Kortbumber> 
land:  "vififo  bia  nopta."  Oolomba,  Ilka  Pelagiaa,  ia 
the  classical  equivalent  for  a  Celtic  name.  He  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Columhan,  the  Celtic  founder  of 
LuxeuiL  ( oUiralia  (l>orn  A.D.  .'i^l,  dietl  A.D.  .VJ7),  after 
founding  thirty-eeveu  monasteries  in  Ireland,  passed 
over  to  the  Hebridea,  aeleetad  lean,  the  Bsost  dantala 
of  those  desolate  islands,  flat-lying  and  sandy,  as  the 
site  of  a  monastery,  and  made  it  the  "jflory  of  the 
Wi  lt."  uiiii  the  cradle  of  the  civilizati><ii  <>(  Nurili  Hrit- 
aio.  bee  Io.sa.  From  lona,  Aidan  went  forth  as  the 
apostle  and  bishop  of  the  Netthnmbrians ;  and,  having 
fboad  a  site  as  desolate  and  unattractive  as  looa  on  Lin- 
dislitfne  (since  called  Holy  Island),  there  fouiKied  a  mon- 
astery, whiL'h  U;carae  the  muther-church  of  all  the  prov- 
inces north  of  the  llumber.  The  character  of  sanctity 
impressed  upon  it  by  St.  Aidan  long  distinguished  it ; 
and  ita  abbot%  like  bimeU;  mattif  becoma  biabt^  of 
the  northern  provtneee.  His  great  and  benavolant  char- 
s' '-r  has  l»  I II  II. .My  .Iriwii  by  Bede  (//. &itt,t^6, 1"). 
lliUla,  loundriKH  (  .V.D.  1>X>  and  abbess  of  Whilbyi  re- 
oeired  the  veil  from  him.  The  feminine  love  of  what- 
ever ia  beantirul  in  nature  led  to  the  sekciion  ef  n  most 
ndik  site  for  her  abbey,  and  oontraata  strongly  with  the 

masculine  ntisti  rity  ami  i-iinl.  mj.t  f.-r  .T>thi  tics  that  led 
the  Celtic  uimiks  Ut  chot>se  luna  and  Lnidi^rarne.  The 
influence  of  Hilda  was  everywhere  felt:  kings  and 
prinoes  sought  her  eoonaeli  ahe  was  a  "mothet"  by  cn- 
deaimant  ta  the  very  poermt  who  reorived  ahna  at  the 
abbey  gate.  Bede  (//.  A",  iv.  -23)  speaks  in  enthusiotitic 
terms  of  her  tender  care  and  adminiatraiive  Lact.  A 
convent  for  m-mk.*  nn  well  as  nuiw  was  under  her  rule, 
aikd  Bede  notes  that  six  prelates,  eminent  for  their  piety 
and  learning,  received  their  training  at  Wt&dbf  vuitr 
her  eye.  To  Hilda  also  we  are  indebted  for  having 
drawn  the  earliest  Saxon  poet,  Ciedmon.  frum  his  ob- 
sturily.  lie  wa.i  a  cyiiintui  lieni-iii.in.  hut  at  her  per- 
suasion became  a  monk,    lie  auucipated  Milton  in 


taking  a<)  a  theme  fur  poetic  song  the  (all  of  Satan  and 
the  sin  of  uur  first  parents.  The  ftOBdatiaa  of  Wear* 
mouth  Abbey  by  Benedict  Biaoop^  n  modi  of  Lindia- 
bme  (A.D.  BBS),  was  remarkable  tar  the  introdoedon 

of  paiiitf-<l  \\'..rkti)eii  wen   t.r..u;:ht  fnini  the 

Continent,  H  huiuvtructeil  the  Saxon  iiioiik»in  the  mys- 
tery of  their  craft  (Milman,  Latin  Chrutitinitt/,  iv,  4% 
The  siater-foundatioii,  Jamgw,  endowed  with  a  domain 
granted  hf  Egfrid,  waa  the  monaatery  in  which  tha 

veneralile  Ilede  had  hi-"  cill.  In  S<(uth  Britain  the 
nici.it  ancient  monastery  wb»  itint  t'luiuled  by  Auf^iisiine 
at  Canterbury,  and  placed  uiuler  Benedictine  rule.  I'hc 
deed  of  gift  wbersby  king  Ethelbert  conveyed  the  site 
(A.I1.  MB)  h,  neeortfng  to  Palgrave,  the  earUeit  esisu 
ing  ilooutnent  of  the  public  rec<irdr<  uf  England.  (Jre;;- 
or\'  fiilluwt'd  up  the  mlssinn  with  a  colony  of  monks, 
who  al.«o  i[n]Hirte<l  all  that  could  he  rwjuired  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Komiah  rituaL  Thus  the  subjugation 
of  England  to  tha  aae  af  BaoM  was  the  work  of  tha 
Benedictine  monks.  One  of  their  number,  Hellitu% 
first  bUhop  (if  Jyiiidon,  founded  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  <ir-.i  nieint]>i'lil.-iu  ren.ciUMii  hy  nil  Kn;,'laiid  »as 
Theodore,  an  Oriental  monk,  a  native  of  Tariiu.o,  and 
placed  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  pope  Vilalianus, 
A.D.  668.  The  council  hekl  at  Whitby  on  the  subject 
of  Easter  CA.D.  664)  showed  thst  strong  traces  still  re- 
niaineil  of  the  (Jrieiital  tendeiicle.H  of  the  Hriti>h  Ctiurch  ; 
and  an  .\fhc4in  monk,  Adrian,  was  sent  with  Ute  bishop 
elect  as  a  safeguard  and  trusty  ewNft  *ne  quid  iUa 
oontiarinm  varitati  at  fidei,  Unaoorum  more,  in  eocl»> 
■am  col  pneeesset,  intndnceret"  (Bede,  //.  E.  iv,  1). 
To  him  is  iluc  the  creation  of  the  paro<.hial  sy.Hteni,  hy 
persuading  the  territorial  proprietors  to  build  and  en- 
dow churchi-is  retaining  the  ailvuwwn  in  their  own 
haada.  The  Chnvohifataiaof  oo-ordinatedate.  Tb^ 
odon  waa  a  Uioriooa  student,  and,  with  the  amjaranaa 

of  Adrian,  he  gradually  made  the  mon.isferie.s  of  Eng^ 
land  schotds  uf  si>und  learning.  The  principal  seat 
having  sprung  from  monastic  origin,  the  canona  wera 
naturally  monks.  After  the  Oonqneat  diipatea  amae 
between  the  aeenlar  and  the  regular,  L  a.  between  tha 

parochial  and  ini)iia«tic  cleriry  ;  ami  an  attempt  WW 
niaile  by  Waikelin,  hi.ihop  ul  \S  incheater,  to  »iu|)ersede 
the  nionastic  chapter  by  a  body  of  forty  secular  clergy. 
Lanfnuw,  however,  vigorously  opposed  the  change,  and 
ohudnad  flfma  pope  Atanaadar  a  eonttitution  In  «onflr> 
mation  of  the  capitular  rights  of  the  motuisteries  affect- 
e<l  ( Fleury,  //.  A".  Ixi,  53 ;  wm\K  al«»  Soame*,  lAitin  Ch, 
(Jiirint/  Ihe  .{ffjlo-HiuroH  Timtji  [Loud.  IHW,  I  Jino];  and 
Soamea,  The  Anglo-Hujcon  Ch.  [LomL         12nM,  4th 

cd.  j  ). 

4.  In  550  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  followed  by  all  Greek 
monasteries,  was  introduced  at  Kome ;  but  St.  Benedict 
gradually  absorbed  all  other  monks  into  hia  great  rule. 
In  bUb  Sl  Columban's  rule  of  prayer,  resiling,  and  man- 
ual labor  waa  founded  in  Gaul.  In  &49  the  Monoihelite 
persecution  in  the  East  transferred  many  monks  to  the 
Western  Church,  and  in  the  8th  century  the  Iconoehnta 

were  the  cau^e  of  a  still  lar;^er  ass-itDilil i. .n.  In  the 
liUh  century  St.  Dominic  prevailitl  on  women  to  observe 
a  stricter  rule.  The  tirst  written  rule— that  of  St. 
Baail,  bishop  of  CiBaarea  in  the  4th  cantmy,  who  em^ 
bodied  the  traditional  usages,  was  derived  from  that  of 
Pachomius, and  aimed  at  the  comhiiiaiii>n  (.r;.rayer  and 
manual  toil;  it  was  mudttiiHl  hy  St.  Ikncdn  i.  ilic  |ia- 
triarch  of  Western  monk»,  hut  in  the  Uth  century  was 
still  vigonma  in  Naples,  Folydore  Vergil  says  that  in 
878  St  Basil  (fast  enacted  the  triple  vows  of  chastity, 
|K>verty,  and  olH-ilience.  In  410  Lerins  was  foandad* 
The  IJcnedicline  rule  spread  rapidly  in  luly  before 
his  death  ut  MauruH  atul  I'lacidui^  extended  it  in 

France  and  tticily;  otbeis  introduced  it  into  8pain) 
where  monaateriee  are  idd  •»  have  existed  in  880; 
aiMl  in  lew  than  two  centuries  all  the  monastic  orders 
in  the  West  wen.-  aililiated  to  it.  St.  Columhan  built 
the  tirst  abbey  in  Kn^land  in  j(*3,  as  he  had  done  in 
Irelandi  in  tba  latter  iustanoe  it  was  preceded  only  by 
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the  St.  BridKCt's  cell  at  Kiltlarr,  which  was  famon*  in 
621,  lieing  eMablishecl  probably  l>y  a  [lupil  of  St.  I'atrick. 
In  mt  the  Ooandl  of  Aix-k-Cbapellf  decretti  that  tba 
BeimHctuw  ink  shoaM  b«  unhremlly  adopted.  Frem 

tin-  10(h  ct  ritiiry  it  j.iit  f'Tth  I'Miicht's :  <'liipiy  in  910, 
under  it*  ahUii.t,  <-mlirni't<l  itio  rule;  wi  <Uil  the  Camal- 
dolesi  in  loJO.  trotn  JSi,  KomuaM ;  the  ('i>tercians  in 
JU98,  from  Kobert;  th^  Canliusuuis  in  lOtM),  bom 
St.  Bhmo;  the  TikiaitiroMM  in  1080,  fton  John  Gnal- 
bcrlc:  the  (Vlr.siincs  in  1294,  from  refer  di  lleiona; 
and  tbe  (  Hivetan.s  in  1319.  At  Hanpir  in  60S  there 
was  a  monastcni'  with  K-vcn  (x)riii>iir>,  i  hi  h  <  fusistinf; 
of  three  hundred  monka  with  their  |irovuiit4t  ur  rrcturs. 
Benediet  Biaeop  in  677  twOt  tlM  monaMerie*  at  Wear- 
aiouth  and  Yanow  of  stone;  and  in  1035  Laii franc 
united  all  the  English  abboyn  int«»  one  c«)ni«r«'f;ation. 
St.  Mnur  in  ItlJl  \vii>  tlif  l  i^i  iii-i;iih  r  nf  lis  r<  lonii. 
The  laudm  jHifi.s<-.*i.sed  by  moiia-ttentu  were  held  under 
the  same  tenure  as  all  other  land;  and,  till  a  cumpara- 
tiveljr  late  poiodi  the aMioCa  tlMnnaelTM  led  tlieir  quou 
of  trtiops  into  tlw  Add.  lo  ttie  tine  of  Charieroainte 
fuiirti  Lii  iiK masteries  of  the  em|iire  furin-heil  ilicir  yu>- 
{M)rti(iii  <if  iHildien.  lu  W'i  the  bittbop  of  Augsburg  and 
the  abbot  of  Fidds  wcie  killed  in  the  aame  battle. 
Charka  Martel  was  oppoaed  by  tnopa  ooUected  and 
benled  bjr  an  aUxit  of  Pbntendle. 

MunastcrieA  were  railed  imjunin  if  exempt  fmm  their 
foundation,  ur  tibrra  if  the  grant  or  privilege  had  been 
made  aubaequentljr.  'fbiiae  which  wen*  not  exempt 
wen  compelled  to  render  to  the  biahop  obedience;  an- 
nmil  fcea  ealled  jus  synodale,  or  etreadas;  procurationa, 
or  the  prt)vision  nf  entertainment:  Nilemn  pnireRsion*. 
and  till-  rij^hi  of  celebratinJ^  maw  in  their  minsters. 
All  abljot!'.  however,  despite  their  ref>ugiiance,  certainly 
after  the  i^th  centuiy,  wci«  compelled  to  make  tbe  pro- 
fcmion  of  canonical  obedience  to  tlM  dioeaian  wlien 
wiviiifj  Wxn  Iwncdiction,  and  fhi>«  implied  hi.-<  ri>;ht  to 
give  holy  orders,  con»»H;rate  churche»«,  altatB,  and  ceme- 
teriea,  and  grant  chri.sni  and  di.omiraofy  lettcn  when 
the  abbota  travelled  out  of  the  dioceae. 

8h  In  thdr  tot  inatitnikp,  and  in  their  anbaeqncnt 
uac«,  there  can  l)c  no  doubt  that  monasteries  were  among 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  ('hri^tian  munificence, 
and  they  iiTiainlv  were,  ill  the  M>-eiilled  Dark  Agest, 
among  the  beneticial  adaptations  of  the  talents  of  Chris- 
duM  to  piana  and  diaritahk  ends.  The  foundation  of 
the  monastcty  «aa  the  dictate  of  religioua  motives  in  the 
youth  nf  the  Church,  but  the  reward  of  piety  was  tem- 
poral also;  the  estates  of  the  founiler  were  iiii|  tpm d.  the 
vaooaN  educate«l,  order  introduc4Hl,  tbe  Mck  aud  aged 
landeii,  and  handicraft  and  useful  arte  taught.  ''The 
•arvioeiH"  aajrs  filuDt,  "that  monaatidam  has  nndared 
lo  driitaBlloa  in  the  tnmaltion  ofaoeiety  fVwn  andent 
tinMB  to  tlM  Middle  A^es  )i/im>  In  en  m()!«t  ini|H>rtant. 
Mooksweiethe  skilled  agnculturii<ta  of  the  iieriiNl :  and 
many  terms  in  rural  lifil^  and  in  the  fauna  and  bouny 
of  ail  Morthcni  Eurepa^  wmy  be  traced  back  through 
tlwm  to  Greek  and  Latin  tcmn;  c.  g.  'hawky,'  otn, 
bar\est-home :  and  '  ranny,' -(;raf»«/.  a  jtlirew-moum'-. 
'chervil,'  xt\(H>^v\\ov.  The  Ix'lladoinia.  which  i.i  now- 
found  indigenous,  was  introduced  hrhl  among  the  phar- 
maceutical herbs  of  tbe  ooovent^ardens,  for  tbe  monks 
were  the  phyaiciana  of  tbe  ^leriod.  As  men  of  lettan 
al<o  and  etiergetic  miwionaries  they  kept  the  lamp  of 
kniovhnlge  and  civilization  from  ex(iirinj;  in  the  ver>' 
darkest  |>eri<>d)<;  and  whatever  was  done  in  the  way  of 
educating  the  young  was  carried  on  within  tbe  walls  of 
the  monaatefy."  Monaaterica,  indeed,  wen  the  aole 
preservers  of  learning  in  the  Dark  Ageiw  The  Bene> 
dieting  hound  by  the  rules  of  their  order  to  mental  as 
well  08  bo.iiK  lalwr,  |>erforme<l  a  work  that  has  bwn  of 
pricclcM  value.  That  anything  at  ait  baa  come  down 
to  ua  from  claiMal  antiquity  is  owing  in  great  part  to 
their  diliirenre  as  tcanaeribeia.  Uerbert,  an  abbot,  and 
afkenrar<N  |  »  pe  SUvcater  II  (999).  speaks  of  his  care  in 
oollecting  iMMikc.  and  of  the  h<>»t  ul'  loplcr^  that  were 
found  in  every  town:  "Tu  sat  ouu  quanta  prmura  io 


raccolga  da  ogn!  parte  lihri:  tu  sai  quanti  Krittiri  e 
nelle  ciltiX  C  nelle  \  ille  d'ltalia  in  ogni  luogo  s'incuntri- 
no"  (Murataci,  Lit.  Jl.  Ill,  i,  29).  Daaidcrina,  abbot  of 
Monte  Caaim^  and  aubacqnently  pope  Tietar  III,  enn 
ployed  many  copyists,  "antiquarii."  they  w  en  rr.Wn] 
(Muratori,  AVor.  IV,  cb.  xxviii;  Mabillj>n,  .tr/.  /  ima.  ;. 
Three  offstett*  from  the  Benedictine  »tock  have  alxt  n  n- 
dered  invaluable  servicea  lo  literature:  the  C'kigniac 
monks,  dating  from  the  oaify  part  of  the  lOlli  eewtuiy  % 
the  Caithuaiana  (10B4);  and  tbe  Cistercians  (!(I90>. 
They  created  a  craving  for  the  luxury  of  lKM>k«t.  Uauti- 
fiiily  written  and  liunqitunii-l)  iHuiiiinated :  and  libra- 
rieit,  gradually  incrcaxing  in  i>ize,  soon  grew  up  (ton 
their  lalioia.  *'  It  was  their  pride  to  colfoet,  and  tlicir 
baaincH  to  transcribe  books"  (Hallam,  Li/erafurt  oftkt 
Midik  Age*,  I,  82);  and  their  collections  were  tbe 
■' ^erm  whence  a  wfond  and  more  elorioiis  oivili/ation" 
nhould  in  due  lime  spring  (Macaulay,  IJist.  oj  tnyUmd^ 
clu  i).  But  the  evils  which  grew  out  of  these  sodcCiea 
more  than  conntcihalanoed  tlie  good.  Beii^  often  «x> 
empted  fVom  all  dvil  or  fordgn  eededaatleal  authority, 
they  be<nme  hotbeds  of  iiiHtibordination  to  tlic  ^t;ltc 
and  of  corruption  to  the  Chiu'cb.  The  temptations 
arising  out  of  a  state  of  edibaqr,  too  often  enforced  in 
the  fiiat  instance  bgr  impwpw  ■eana,  and  always  hound 
upon  the  membew  of  theee  aodetica  by  a  religi'oiui  tow, 
^M■re  the  occasion  nf  (,'rrnl  s<-andals.  Jlorrovir,  the 
enonnous  wealth  with  which  *Mime  of  them  were  en- 
dowed brought  with  it  a  grr-ater  degree  of  pride  and 
oalentalion  and  loxuiy  thiin  waa  beconing  in  Chria* 
tiana;  and  atill  nof*  in  tlioae  wim  had  rowed  a  life  of 

religions  aM-etici^rn.  Thn^  it  came  that  the  iiitricv.e« 
ol  the  friars  the  ru  i  uimilatK.n  of  v^ealth.  and  the  dccav 
of  di.*i  i|ilnie  wrouubt  the  fall  of  the  nioiia,»teriea.  See 
>l(UiA8Tici8M ;  MoMK.  The  monastetica  of  England 
waea  the  6nt  to  IM  tha  diipleaan*  of  the  outaMe 
world.  Corruption  had  become  so  appannt  in  the  8th 
century  as  to  call  for  the  fuimding  of  the  Clugniac  onler 
on  r.niisli  mill.  Hut  thin  order,  in  turn,  though  begin* 
ning  iu  the  10th  centur>'  with  a  strict  rule,  sank  into  hix^ 
ury  in  the  12th;  tbe  Cistercians  then  atarted  to 
them,  but  soon  lost  all  moral  vigor;  next  tbe 
mendicants  appeare*!,  but  they  degenerated  more  com* 
pletely  in  the  first  (junrter  of  a  miiiiry  after  iheir  intro- 
duction into  England  than  other  orders  hail  in  three  or 
four  centuries  (corop.  Blatt.  I'aris  A.n.  1243 ;  see  Brake* 
kmd, CAron. AfA.8. Edmutdi ;  TbObElmbam.  Jiut. Man. 
St.  A  Uff.  CmOvar. ;  Hugh  de  Mden,  Mamtntere  tie  T V> 
zelai).  No  wonder,  then,  that  an  opposition  found  ready 
utterance  and  prompt  organization,  and,  led  successively 
by  the  greatest  of  Anglican  scliolars  and  divines,  aa 
Wykeham,  Fisher,  Akock,  Chichely,  Beckington,  tlM 
counteaa  of  Salitbory,  and  eaidind  Wdsey,  dained 

the  monastic  etidowmenf-*  for  niiivrndty  foundatiooa. 
'♦What,  my  lord,'"  said  Uldham  to  Fox  in  1518, "i 
we  build  iMmaea  and  proride  liv< lihi^Hh  for  • 
pany  of  hoadng  nMMk%  wImm  end  and  tall  wo  bot 
live  to  aee?"  See  RnpoKHATioit,  BnotMR.  Thna  it 
was  not  reserved  for  the  perio<l  of  the  Keformation  to 
inaugurate  o|>fM>sition  to  uiona>terie«.  Their  dissolu- 
tion was  comnienoeil  in  Kngland  as  early  as  1313.  when 
tbe  Order  of  Templara  waa  auppteaacd,  and  a  portioo  of 
their  poMariona  |(lTCn  to  tha  Kniglita  of  St.  John  of 
.lerusalem.  During  the  15th  century*  many  other  house* 
were  dissolvetl,  and  their  revenues  transferred  to  tin- 
universities  of  OxfonI  and  Cambridge.  Henry  VIII 
obtained  an  act  of  I'ariiament  for  the  diaadutton  of  iIm 
monanariea,  and  the  tnnafer  of  their  vevennea  to  the 
crown.  Rome  itself  had  furnished  a  precedent  for  Hen* 
ry*s  attack  on  the  monastic  institutions.  About  tbe 
year  1517  cardinid  Wolsey  was  desirous  of  building  ami 
endowing  two  splendid  colleges— one  at  Ipawich,  the 
pUce  of  his  birth ;  the  other  at  OiMt,  Ow  plaoe  of  bia 
academical  edncation.  For  tl^  pnipaae  dement  TII 
granted  Mm  a  boll,  whidi  empowatad  him  to  vixh  and 
suppress  certain  moria.steries.  AvoBibtr  of  ihe?ie,  vari- 
ously elated  at  frum  luoeteentoloMgrfWeKcoaaeqiMat^ 
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diaMlvcd,  and  their  reveuuea  applied  by  Wolaey  to  tbe 
parpoM  enncemptetad. 

I'll.'  f..l!uwini,'  cQlriilatinn  hw  been  ratio  as  to  tbe 
niimInT  aii<l  wcaltli  t>{  tlu'  religionH  hoii^eK  in  England 
dbtmantlcd  and  watterwl  at  tin-  iM  riml  of  the  Itefonna- 
tkn:  "The  number  of  houses  and  pUces  auppreaaed 
ftwB  lint  to  last  fai  England,  so  flur  aa  any  calrwIatinnB 
appear  to  bare  beeit  made,  aeema  to  ba  ae  fbllowat 

Of  leaser  monasterle*,  of  which  we  have  tba  fahur 

ttoo.   tT4 

or  mater  MOnaattrtea.   1M 

Befoni^ing  to  the  Ha(HiltallerB.   48 

Colleitnt   W 

UaopUato   ItO 

Cbaatrl  ra  and  ftaachapda....  

T..»i<l   3188 

Thejw  ari'  in  addition  to  the  friars'  luiuw.s,  and  thoew 
suppreascil  by  WoIm'v,  and  many  (traall  Ihhi-h-^  of  h 
wc  hare  no  partiailar  aocoimC  The  sum  total  of  tbe 
daaryvariy  tvramw  of  thaieTenl  booaeaattba  tine 
of  their  il'Molution,  of  wbieh  m  kamaaif  aoeaanl,  hcoh 

to  be  a.H  foUows : 

Of  the  jrrenter  monn'teries  XIM^tli  It  • 

Of  all  thofe  of  the  lesii*^  moua»lcrieH  of 
which  we  have  tbe  valuation   tB^tM  110 

Knighu  Uospitaller*.  head  buiue  lu  Lon- 
don :.  ,   MMU  8 

W«  bava  tlw  valaaifam  «f  only  tnnu  ty-eight 

of  ihetr  hoBiea  ta  tha  conntiy   B,OM  9  & 

VMata'  bOMai^  of  whieb  wa  hava  lha  vahi* 

ailoB   tw  8_J) 

Total  Mm,l9t  If  S 

If  pro|»'r  allowances  are  made  for  the  lessor  monasteries 
anil  hou<tea  not  included  in  this  ntiiniate,  and  for  iho 
plate,  etc,  which  caroc  into  the  hands  of  the  king  I  y 
the  dianlotiMH  and  tot  the  valaation  of  money  at  that 
time,  whirh  wai  at  leant  aix  tiraea  as  moeh  as  at  present, 
and  al-.  coim  I.  r  that  I  In  tmimitf  of  the  lands  was  gen- 
erally 8up|M>Mil  to  be  much  under  the  real  worth,  wc 
conclude  their  whole  revenues  to  have  beeti  im- 
It  doca  not  appear  that  any  exact  computation 
hae  been  made  of  tbe  nomber  of  penons  contained  in 

the  religious  hoiific. 

Those  of  the  lei-er  monasteries  dl'oolved  hy  Tl 
Henry  VIII  were  reckoned  at  abnui  10,000 

If  we  anppuse  ibe  colleges  aud  hoapitals  to  bare 
oonulaad  a  propoctlanahla  anmhar,  thaaa  will 

malceabotti   B,34T 

Ifwe  reckon  the  nnmbarls  tbagiaatar  monaaierlea 
according  to  the  proportion  of  tbalr  revenues, 
H»«y  willb*  abont  38,00<»:  bnt  as,  probnMy,  they 
had  larger  allowances  In  proportion  to  ihcir  iiitm- 
lM»r  than  thof^e  of  the  lc--or  monn>teries,  If  wc 
alistc  nponihiit  Mcroiiiit  .Vioii.  iliov  vvillthWiba..  10,000 
One  fitr  each  cbautry  aud  fiee  chapel   i^7-> 

TataL  41,191 

But  as  there  was  probably  more  than  one  person  to  offi- 
ciate in  several  of  the  free  chapels,  and  there  were  other 
hotivA  whii'h  are  not  included  within  iWm  calculation, 
perhaps  they  may  be  computed  in  one  general  estimate 
■t  abot  WJtOO,  Am  Ibcra  wcie  pensions  paid  to  almost 
aU  Ihoae  of  the  greater  monasteries,  tbe  king  did  not 
tmnediately  come  iato  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  whole 
revenues;  however,  by  means  of  wliat  he  did  receive, 
be  founded  six  new  bishoprics — vi*.  those  of  Wesiinin- 
(wUch  was  changed  by  queen  KUzaheth  into  a 
try,  with  twatva  piabenda  and  a  school),  Fttcrbor- 
ongb,  Chester,  Oloucester,  Bristol,  and  Oxlbid.  And 
ill  eight  other  sei's  he  fouiidci!  ilrani  rir's  ninl  chapter.", 
by  converting  the  prion*  and  monks  into  deans  an<l 
preln-ndaries  —  viz,  Cnnterhurv,  Winchesl^'r,  Durham, 
Wocneitai^  Kocbestar,  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Cariidc.  He 
flionded  aSm  tbe  eoll^iei  of  Christ  Cbmcb  in  Oxfbrd 
and  Trinity  in  t'amhriil^e.  and  tini-hid  Kiiic's  Colleg*- 
therv.  He  likewise  founded  profctsorHhips  of  divinity, 
law,  physic,  and  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tonguea,  in 
batii  tba  aaid  nnivaiatiee.  He  gave  tbe  home  of  Gray 
Friaia  and  8t  Bartbolaaew^  Hospital  to  tb«  dty  of 
London,  and  a  i><'n«ctiinl  in-yivinn  to  the  ixM^r  kni^'lii.s  of 
Windwr.  and  laid  out  Lrri-ai  -inns  in  hiiililint;  and  forti- 
fying many  [xiris  in  the  chainicl  '  (  Ilaxter,  //ul.  nf  the 
CkmrdHif £0fUmi).  Compare  Uook,LMWs^(As  J  rdk- 


bithops  of  CanttHtury,  vol  i  (  l>Hid.  1868,  8 vo);  Fulkr, 
CkHrck  Hitl.  i.  li:>  tm\.  \  liurnet,  Hitl.  of  the  He/orma- 
tiom ;  Soamco,  B^.  Ck.  qf  EHj/Umd,  vuL  i,  especially  the 
Intrad. ;  Fosbrooke,  Brit,  Mmttd^m,  ch.  i-v,  and  bmi 
Hill,  Fnyluh  .\t  miutin$m,  ii$  Ritt  aid  InJUtmct  (Loud. 

UKj7,  «vo  ),  \K  516  sq. 

It  is  hanily  neoesitary  to  state  that  all  the  Reformed 
cbttiebca  in  ibe  ititli  ceoiuiy.dtseardcd  ttie  piactica  of 
■MmaebiMD,  and  eappreesed  monastmea  as  usetesa,  In 

aOlM  of  the  (iemian  ntates,  liowi  vi  r,  ili<'  ti  nip.ir.ilitics 
of  the  suppreKseil  monasteries  wi  re  rrtaineil,  and  were 
granted  at  pieanure  hy  the  sovereign,  to  be  enjoyed  to> 
getber  with  the  titular  dignity.  In  Uoman  CalboUie 
oountriea  ako^  aa,  a.  g.,  France,  Spidn,  Austria,  and 
aly,  the  suppression  of  monasteries  has  In-en  m')re  or 
leas  general  in  more  recent  tinief,  Se  Monasticijui. 
iiut,  as  count  MontalernlKTt  has  well  put  it  in  his  oele> 
brated  worit  on  the  MoaJU  qfUte  Wai  (i^iU  ltMil-7,6 
vola.  8vo>, "this  walk  of  epalialian,wMeb  nay  ha  said 
to  have  fairly  »et  in  with  the  Keformation.  is  now  pro- 
ceeding with  methtHlical  gravity."  In  the  live  years 
from  1830  to  18;J5  no  less  than  ".KSKI  nmnjiiaeries 
liave  disappeared  from  the  soil  of  Europe."  In  I'ortu- 
gal  some  30U  were  destroyed,  200  in  Fuland,  and  tba 
number  annihilated  by  queen  Christina  of  ilpaiu,  tiwogb 
it  has  never  been  estimated,  was  certainly  not  much 
smaller  than  in  Poland.  I  hc  destruction,  however,  baa 
proved  greatest  in  the  recent  reforms  in  France,  and 
especially  in  Italy.  Tbe  great  monastery  of  C.'lairvaux, 
which  once  lield  8t.  Bonaid  and  bia  tlva  luindred 
monk^  u  now  a  prison  with  Ave  baodiad  eonvieta  In 
it.  The  ci  li  hrali'<l  alitiey  at  ChiLTiiy,  whicli  limin  s  m 
lai);ely  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ha.H  tieen 
turned  into  stud  eteldeai  and  in  1844  tbe  place  of  the 
high-altarwaa'^tbaatartiag-paatoftbeeiaUioaa.''  Tba 
abbey  of  Le  Bee,  in  Normandy,  from  which  Lanftane 
and  Anselni  r.nnc  furih  Mn'ceiN-ivcly  to  HII  tl.r  mc  nf 
Canterbury,  has  been  utili^l  in  tbe  same  fa«liiuu,  aiul 
iMHMfiMWiwlMre  mooke  once  lasted  and  prayed.  A 
china  laiwihemiy  ia  canicd  oo  io  tbe  Cbaitieux  of 
Seville,  and  swine  bare  taken  poMewion  of  the  cdla  ia 

the  ('isterrian  ablx'V  of  Caifonin.  i  n  whcre,  as  the 
count  informs  us,  the  work  of  rum  prtH-<tds.  ".Some- 
timcst,"  says  lie,  **  tbe  ipinning^mill  is  insulled  under 
tlia  loof  of  tba  ancient  eandnaiy*  Instead  of  echoing 
nigbt  nd  day  tlw  pndaea  of  Oed,  theee  dishonored 

arches  too  often  repeat  iiiily  the  ihi  niie?*  and  ol>- 
Bcene  cries,  iniiiglni^  witli  the  shrill  voice  of  tin-  ma- 
ehinery,  the  grinilin<;  of  the  saw,  or  the  monoionniis 
dank  of  the  piston."  Nor  is  tliis  alL  John  Knox  has 
been  eometimea  attgniatind  aa  a  barbarian  for  tbe  «n- 

eonrngenient  which  he  ia  said  to  hare  given  the  popu- 
lace in  denioli'^hirig  Christian  edifloes  where  the  relics 
of  idolatry'  were  enshrined  ;  yet  even  where  the  i'xi  itcd 
ralible  tlid  their  worst,  the  ivied  ruin  still  remains  to 
tell  of  a  graadanr  wbieb  bat  pawed  away,  and  to  mark, 
for  the  present  and  other  generations,  the  s)M>t  whore 
their  fathers  prayed.  Hut  in  France,  it  a)i|>cars,  the 
work  of  demolition  w  done  nuich  more  scientilicilly  and 
thoroughly.  They  are  not  content  there  with  cuubsca- 
tion,  plunder,  profiuution ;  they  ovcftbiow,  ran  fkoni 
tbe  foundation,  leave  not  a  single  stone  etandlng  on  an> 
other.  *■  Tbe  empire  of  the  East,"  says  the  count,  '*haa 
not  U'en  ravai^ed  hy  the  Turks  ,as  France  has  iH'en  and 
still  is  hy  the  hand  of  insatiable  destroyers  who,  after 
having  pun  hased  these  vast  constructions  and  imroettse 
iloaiinions  at  the  loweA  xita,  wocfc  tliem  lil<e  ipiarriea 
for  sacrilegious  proflt.  f  bare  seen  with  mv  own  eves 
the  eapiials  and  columns  of  an  abbey-i'luirch  wliidi  I 
cuuld  name  employed  as  so  much  material  for  the  neigh- 
boring nMvl."  And  again :  "  What  remains  of  so  many 
palaces  raised  in  silence  and  solitude  for  the  products  of 
art,  for  the  progress  and  pleaeare  of  tbe  mind,  for  diafaH 
terested  IrilMir':'  Milss<'s  of  l)n>ken  wall  inhabiteil  by 
owls  and  ral-s  shajH-less  rentatn.x,  heajis  of  klones,  and 
pools  of  water.  Kvervwhere  de.*olation.  tilth,  and  <li.s- 
order"  (Introductitm,  ch.  viii).    The  young  and  free 
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kingdom  of  Italy  ha-<«  not  been  slow  to  perceive  that 
a  aaoerdolal  dw*s,  with  interests  alien,  if  not  antagonis- 
tic to  todety  and  to  tbe  family,  is  nsocMiil/  and  li^ 
iodly  a  foe  to  drO  and  poUtied  liberty.   IBy  a  bw 

enacted  June  2S,  hH  mdiiastrries  and  himilar  re- 

ligiouH  c«)r|)<iration?i  in  tin-  kiii(;ik>tn  of  Italy  were  »U|)- 
pn'KM-d,  tlicir  mctnlR'rs  |>ensioned,  and  their  property 
mM  and  ruoded  for  tlie  mainteoanoe  of  public  acboolei 
Monle  Caaino  and  Sen  Hano^  of  noienee,  w«e  akme 
exempted.  The  former  it  lefk  a  veneraMe  monu- 
ment of  the  |>a«t ;  the  latter  is  spare<i  in  lionor  of  .Sav(>- 
narola  and  the  beautiful  frescos  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fi- 
esnle.  Thi5  law  has  been  executed  with  forest  rigor: 
and  ia  apitc  of  allocutioni^  exooDBumkati«i»,  and  all 
tbe  hvtim/ulmeH  of  tbe  Vatiieiii,  tbe  work  of  secular- 
ization is  already  fliiished.  fknne  of  tbe  monks  have 
gladly  wized  the  opjxiniiKiiy  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion by  marriage;  othen*  have  returned  to  their  homes 
or  aerepteil  the  refuge  ollined  by  charity ;  but  the  gnat 
m^oiily  of  tbcae  unfortunates^  whose  only  crime  con- 
•lats  in  hatHn^  been  misplaced  in  chronology'  by  being 
Ikihi  •HMTal  rfii(iirir!<  ti«)  late,  and  whose  habits  arc  Unt 
fixed  and  iiiveiiraK'  to  be  easily  changed,  hire  houses 
anit  live  in  rlub:^  on  the  sub!<idie8  of  the  government. 
While  in  Italy  and  Franoe^  the  two  most  Catholic  na- 
tiona,  the  monasde  system  is  thus  rapi<Uy  di8api>eanng, 
the  tenilenry  to  introdiirc  similar  iM->litiilion>  in  I'rnic  s- 
tant  (ouiilnc!*,  eKiH-t'ialiy  the  i  lTort  of  the  liitualist^  of 
the  Anglican  communion,  under  the  pretence  (more  or 
less  honest)  of  promoting  Christian  duritiea^  can  enly 
be  TSgarded  as  a  fktal  letragreaMm  and  dangenrae  de*^ 
gcnerncy. 

In  INTO  revelations  of  corruption,  bestiality,  and 
cruelty  in  a  I'olish  convent  contributed  more  than  all 
elae  to  quicken  tbe  Protestant,  and  we  mi^  well  say 
geneni  dlsKlw  for  nonaatic  inscitatimia.  The  story  of 

Uarljara  I'lirjk,  the  roli?<h  mm,  however  excrf.tiunal. 
could  not  but  raise  a  seni»e  of  homn  tlimu^bout  I'-uroj^-, 
and  it  i.s  not  to  be  denied  that  tbe  prejudice  hucIi  an  in- 
stance excites  is  in  a  great  d^pee  just.  It  is  one  thing 
to  hear  of  Kn,csceplional  instanea  of  iiHUridaal  ctnelty ; 
it  is  another  thing  to  know  that  such  cruelty  can  he 
practicetl  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  in  iiMtitutions 
which,  under  its  ^lleller,  claim  [K'culiar  immunities. 
There  ia  great  force  in  the  plea  that  one  such  crm'  6ul>- 
atantiated  jostitics  the  public  control  of  all  similar  es- 
tablishments. In  £nglaud,  tbe  bmous  trial  of  "Saurin 
F.  Starr^  revealed  what  spiritual  tyranny  and  moral 
lU'irradation  might  be  conceali-d  ia  conventual  institu- 
tions under  the  mo«t  harmless  exterior.  The  convent 
which  Mias  Saurin  entered  was  one  of  those  for  which 
tbe  plea  ia  advanced  that  tbey  do  practical  aervice  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  charity.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  im."iL:iiie  that  a  hotheaded  I'rote^t.iiit  minbt  have 
been  for  the  time  confu!«eil  if  he  had  Im  *  n  taken  to  see 
J!is5  S,inrin  and  her  fellowHiulern  patiently  de\'oting 
tbemselvea  to  tbe  inatniction  of  tb^  acbofauts.  Yet, 
whatever  the  teehnioal  result  of  the  trial,  it  left  alt  im- 
partial reader*  with  a  most  painful  impression  of  the 
de^'radinu  and  <lemorali/ing  atmosphere  of  the  cunvenL 
AikI  in  c-on^eqiience  I'arliament  was  moved  to  appoint, 
March  29, 1870,  a  select  oomoaittee  to  make  inqniiiea 
eoneeminir  conventoal  or  monaatie  inatitatioas  in  Oreat 
I5ritain.  The  result  of  ".itch  iiivesiii;alion  was  unfavor- 
alilc  iti  that  country,  mid  lias  turne<l  |Htpular  opinion 
agaiii»<t  their  exist<  ik  i'.  In  Poland  aim  the  Russian 
government  has  in  vcr>-  recent  times  found  itself  faced 
with  a  BHist  alarming  spread  of  treaaon  and  corraptiuu 
generated  and  fostcnnl  in  monasteries,  and  the  days  of 
monafiticism  may  Im-  said  to  be  numlx-red  even  there. 
As  what  is  w»i<l  of  F.nglish  Christianity  is  so  well 
applicable  to  all  other  I'rutestant  countries,  we  quote 
llr.  Rant  here  in  conclusion  of  this  aubject:  "The 
day  of  monasticism  has  forever  set.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  its  existence,  even  if  it  could  be 
set  up  ai;ain  in  it,s  Iwst  condition,  ilore  than  1!<  iiedic- 
tine  learning  sheds  a  ray  of  gloiy  on  our  colleges.  Our 


Poor-laws  render  unuecesaary  the  alms  for  tbe  monas- 
tery wicket;  and  auch  doles  would  hecooM  a  po»iiive 
evil  now  aa  an  wmmnifenMnt  to  idleoaM  and  akith. 
Oar  dergy  are  wdoomo  Tiaitan  at  die  eottaga  ftrarida^ 

where  the  monk  of  later  days  was  not,  with  bio  COOtri* 
buttons  for  the  Iiouih-.  The  gloiy-  of  munastidan  ' 
the  iidelity  with  which  it  discharged  ius  earlier  ml 
tbe  self-aacrifioe  with  wbich  it  taagbt  men  to  rise  anpa 
rior  to  the  trials  and  calanitiea  of  lifo;  tbe  nnfc^pied 
piety  with  which  the  monk  resigned  ever>-  earthly  ad- 
vojitage  that  he  might  win  a  heavenly  reward.  Itut  it 
survived  its  reputation,  and  there  is  mtirc  hope  of  re- 
covering to  life  tbe  caroasa  around  wbicb  tbe  esglcs 
have  gathered  than  of  renovated  mookdom.  The  rib- 
aldry  of  Booeaecio  and  Rabelais,  the  Kp.  ol»n,ror.  ri/^ 
and  tbe  more  measured  terms  of  Pier^  Ploughman  and 
Chaucer,  were  noainly  instrumt  nlnl  in  liriii^'int;  about 
tbe  downfall  of  mons-siicism ;  but  this  was  alter  it  had 
ahaady  been  shorn  of  its  splendor,  and  when  scaivdy  • 
ray  remained  to  it  of  ita  former  glory"  (comp.  Murphy, 
Tf  rra  Incognila,  or  fhe  Convents  <(/"  the  United  Kingdom 
[L<jnd.  1873,  8vo1;  Pauli,  /Mefam  ^  OH 
[Lond.  18(il,  12rooJ,  cha|>.  iii). 

6.  In  architectural  arrangement,  mooaitie 
ments,  whether  abbeys,  priories,  or  other  oonvents^  fol- 
lowed nearly  the  same  plan.  The  great  endosnie  (r»> 
rying,  n{  course,  in  extent  with  tlie  wi.ilth  and  im- 
(Hirtancc  of  the  monastery),  generally  Mith  a  stream 
running  beside  it^  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the  prino- 
pal  entrance  being  through  a  gattmaf  to  the  weat  or 
north-weat  Thia  gateway  was  a  oonaiderable  boildng^ 
and  often  contaiiu  ii  a  chaj)cl,  with  its  altar.  Jicsides  the 
imcessary  accommodation  for  the  [mrter.  The  ii/mrry. 
or  place  where  alms  were  distributed,  MikhI  nut  £sr 
within  tbe  great  gate,  and  genenUy  a  little  to  the  riigitt 
hand:  there^too^waa  often  a  ehapd  with  ita  altar.  Pmh 

ci'fding  oinvanls.  the  wr-'t  mlrance  of  the  churi  h  ap- 
])earf'iL  Tlic  church  ii.sell  was  always,  where  it  n-ceived 
its  due  development,  in  the  fonn  of  a  Latin  cruse;  Le., 
a  cruas  of  wbich  tbe  tiansepta  are  abort  in  proportion 
to  the  navSi  '  Merebrer,  in  Norawa  dHUchea,  the  eaM> 
em  limb  never  approached  tbe  nave  or  western  limit  in 
length.  Whether  or  not  the  reas«>n  of  this  pn  fcrence  of 
the  Ijitin  cros,s  is  found  in  Itie  domotic  arrangements 
of  the  monastic  buildings,  it  was  certainly  best  e^apted 
to  it;  for  tbe  nave  of  tbe  church,  with  one  of  tbe  uaa* 
aeptt,  formed  the  whole  of  one  aide  and  part  of  another 
side  of  a  qiudrangle;  and  any  other  than  a  long  nave 
)  would  have  iuvdlvid  a  small  iiii;niraii;,'U-.  uliili'  a  \i>\>^ 
I  transept  would  leave  too  little  of  another  ^ide,  or  nuue 
at  all,  for  other  buildings.  How  the  internal  airaagt* 
mento  were  afTectad  bgr  this  adaptation  of  the  nave  to 
external  n-ipiiremento  wehave  seen  imderthe  bead  Ca- 
TiiKOR  vu  to  which  als4)  wc  refer  fur  the  geaer.d  dr- 
scription  of  the  conventual  church.  Southward  ut  the 
church,  and  paraM  wlttt  HM  aoatb  transept,  was  car- 
ried the  weetcm  miga  of  the  monaatie  offices;  but  it 
wiO  be  more  eonTenient  to  examine  their  arrangement 
within  the  court,  ^\■c  cniiT.  then,  bj"  a  door  near  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  aiid  pa6sing  though  a  vaulted 
peaaage,  find  ourselves  in  the  cloitter  court,  of  which 
the  nave  of  tbe  church  forma  the  aotthem  aide,  tbe 
tranaept  part  of  lh«  nserem  a(de^  and  other  hoildinga, 
in  the  order  to  |ia  presently  lii  scrit'c  l.  ci  tii|>lite  the 
quadrangle.  ThedMsfetJ'  tin  idm  Ivcs  i  xtt-mUsI  around 
the  whole  of  tbe  quadrani^'lc.  s(>rving.  among  other 
purpoeeat  aa  a  oovered  way  from  eveiy  pert  of  tbe 
convent  to  every  other  part.  Tbey  were  fnxmshed, 
perhaps  always,  with  lavatories,  on  the  decoraltou  and 
oonstniction  of  which  much  cost  was  expend«l;  and 
sometimes  also  with  desks  and  cloM-ts  of  wainscot, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  scriptorium.  Com- 
meneing  the  cirenit  of  tbe  doisten  at  the  nwtb-weat 
comer,  and  tumii^c  aonthward,  we  have  (iret  the  dor- 
mitory  or  dorter,  the  use  of  which  is  sutliciently  in- 
dicated by  its  name.  Tlii^  "<  ruiiied  the  whole  of  the 
western  aide  of  the  quadrangle,  and  aometimea  had  a 
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groined  paaaage  beneath  its  whulc  Iciif^th,  called  the 
OMlafaldvy,  •  noble  example  of  which,  in  perfect  pre»- 
MTatiim,  icnuuM  at  F««ui(«iiM.  TIm  «Nitli  aide  of  tbe 
qaadnnirfe  eontsimd  the  rp/htorj^  with  tto  eorrelativv, 

the  fiMfuimi  (ir  iiifh'  v.  \v!iu  Ii  w  art  sometimes  at  it,<  siilc, 
anil  nomelimt-s  U  lnini  ii.  1  hi  rt  Icctory  was  funiishL-d 
with  a  pulpit,  for  the  reading;  <»!  soinc  [Kiriiini  i»l  .SvTi|)t- 
OR  daiing  meala.  Oo  tbia  aide  of  tbo  quadraogle  may 
■bo  bt  CMiod,  io  flOMnd,  tlw  toatlmrtim  or  parior,  the 
latter  word  b<  iiii:.  at  least  in  etymolofjy,  the  full  equiv- 
alent of  the  formn  r.  The  aljhot't  Unli/r  cunirounly  com- 
menced at  the  tti>uth-ea»t  corner  ufthe  (juailraiiKle;  but, 
iniWtt**  of  ooofunaioig  itself  to  in  general  direction, 
nther  eaMMded  BMlwuda,  with  its  o«m  chapel,  hall, 
parlor,  kitchen,  and  other  oflicea,  in  •  line  penllel  with 
the  choir  or  eaxterii  limb  of  the  church.  Tuminf;  north- 
wards, still  continuint;  within  the  cloisters,  we  come 
tint  to  an  open  paw  age  leading  outward*,  then  to  the 
atfflj^n  lumm  or  ita  VMdlMde;  then,  after  anotlier  open 
pSM^ge^  to  the  south  traoaept  of  tlie  church.  Immedi- 
ately before  us  is  an  entrance  into  the  church,  and  an- 
otln  r  uoiiir*  at  the  end  ofihi'  "(  •■i  rl  a^li  r.  'I'liu  parts 
of  the  e*LiiUlL9hment  especially  oiiinccted  witli  u  ictnit/e 
VCre  built  over  or  close  to  tbe  Mream ;  and  we  may  re- 
aark  Uutt  both  io  diainage  and  io  the  miffly  of  water 
gnat  and  laadaMe  can  waa  alwajrs  taken.  The  atraam 
also  turned  the  iiI/'j^  mtU,  at  a  rtinall  ili-^laiM'c  from  the 
monastery.  Other  offices,  ituch  aa  tUiblrA,  hrrtrhovtet, 
hakAauutt  and  tbe  like,  in  the  larger  establish  menu 
nandlj  oecnpied  another  ootuttand  in  tbe  enailer  were 
connected  with  the  chief  bniMinf^  in  tbe  only  quadran- 
};lo.  It  is  m  r  ili'^s  t'l  .siy  ttiai.  iii  so  penernl  an  account, 
we  cftiinot  enumerate  exce|icional  ca.'^en.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  n«cc«sary  to  say  that  the  (greatest  diffcriiice  of 
aUi  that  of  placing  tbe  quadiai^gle  at  tbe  nortb,  inatcad 
of  rh«aouthddeortbeebareb,lanotaMltnownt  itiaw 
at  Canterbury  and  at  Lincoln,  for  instance  (comp.  Hook, 
Chtnrk  IHct.  p.  -414,  41  o  J.  Thia  branch  of  the  eubjcct 
may  be  followed  out  in  the  aevaial  plann  of  nioimtitcrieit 
acatt«ted  amoqg  topographieal  worka,  and  eapedaUy  in 
Parker,  Giotnoj  tf  ArekU0atmn^  p.  146  aq, 

Literaturt. — The  Urp^e  number  of  werka  mating  of 
il'nttitticwn  (  <|.  V.)  Hhoulil  \w.  consulted  by  the  student, 
esptH.i.-dly  the  Chun d  lii^torie.-*.  Set-  also  Waloott,  ii>«- 
md  Archa(A.%.\.\  Uluut,  JAeo/1  Z>^.a.v.;  £adie,JScdL 
DkU  a.  r.;  Riddle,  ChritHm  Autiquilm,  pw  781-788. 
The  hart  malcrials  for  a  hiatory  of  the  aeriea  of  ooofiaca* 
liona  that  enaoed  in  England  are  in  TArm  Ckapten  qf 

Camden  8ode^,  1848X  . 

MonaatlfllMII  (Or.^toi»i<}<iM»«b<»ifc"«g«!pa"f  in  aol> 
itade;  whcaee  futnaxiie*  •  monk),  a  state  of  laligiooa 
ntfremcnt,  more  or  ton  complete,  accompanied  by  oon- 
taniplatinn  and  by  various  iltMitiKual,  ajicetical,  and 
panitcntial  practices,  in  in  truth  A*crticism  (q.  v.),  with 
the  damentii  of  religious  solitude  superadded.  Monaa- 
tidam,  until  the  beginning  of  tbe  atiidy  of  conpuatiTO 
religion,  was  regarded  aa  a  strictly  Christian  institution, 

bat  recent  rtst-arila  »  ri  \  ciil  it  ;Lf  liaviiiL,'  i  n(<  ri  >1  into  va- 
rious reli^iou.4  xyi^leni.s,  IhjiIi  ancient  ami  niodirii.  In- 
deed, it  in  now  clearly  apparent  that  the  Western  theory 
of  the  ascetic  lile  tiavvlled  fnoi  tbe  £aat  to  tbe  West, 
bat  tbe  queation  of  the  time  when  it  originated  in  the 
East  is  still  dou.led  in  mystery.    "The  origin  of 
rounasticism,'  writes  Mr.  Johnson  in  hi«  little  work 
on  the   M'lnLf  brfort  Christ,  "will  always  be  en- 
reloped  in  myateiy.    '  iu  biMoiy  it  slirouded  in  tbe 
■■BM  obaenri^  as  the  aotuee  of  tbe  mighty  etiearo 
upon  the  banks  of  which  the  first  aiwelics  commenoe<i 
the  practice  of  their  austerities  "  (p.  ;>1,  The 
prulnability  is  that  monachi<«m  is  a  strictly  Aitiatic 
institution,  and  origitutod  among  heathen  natioaa. 
We  certainly  da  not  think  that  monastidan  can  prove 
a  ChriMian  or  even  Jewish  origin:  it  is  not  heav- 
enly, iMit  earthly.   Yet  do  we  not  desire  to  have  our  j 
development  lheori.«tj(  infer  that  we  a>;rec  with  them  ^ 
that  it  ia  one  of  tbe  early  religious  forms  of  nuuL,i 


Says  one,  "  The  older  the  religion,  the  older  it;,  ascetic 
practices ;  for  they  were  among  the  tirsl  forms  a.H»uraed 
by  the  religious  inpulae^  and  nut  among  the  later  and 
beCterooea.  Tbey  belong  to  the  religion  of  the  paaaloaB 
and  emotions,  ami  iMt  ti>  the  religion  of  n  ason;"  and 
then  he  lugicaliy  iiili  rs  lliat  therefore  '•  iiiouaslii  ism  is 
as  old  as  reUgion  it.s«-lf;  for  it  does  uitl  ^ain  lavor  w  ith 
the  progreas  of  new  ideas,  but  is  gradually  faUiug  in  the 
eatimatiooof  alL"  Wearefar  Arom  bdi«vingthBtflM>> 
nasticism  is  a  primitive  institution,  and  is  fotvaken  by 
modern  civilization.  Quite  the  contrary',  wc  hold  tliat 
ascetic  practicen  prevail  largely  attion^  senii-'  ivili/.td 
or  civilizetl  natiou4s  and  only  after  a  clear  conception 
has  been  formed  of  man  a  dependence  on  a  higher  Be- 
ing, and  a  de!«ire  is  manifest  fur  future  existence.  The 
inspired  roliKiou  prepares  the  way  for  thcM;,  and  ftom 
religious  excesses  or  alienation  sjiriii),'  tlie  ascetic  prac- 
tices. In  the  far  Kast  the  very  notion  of  the  supreme 
Lord  fiidad  ibr  ages  from  the  graip  of  philosophy,  mi 
becaoM  too  aubtia  and  icdnad  a  canoeptioB  ior  an  j  to 
retidn  it  in  their  knowledge ;  but  the  inherent  ei^  of 
niatter,of  flfali,  of  t<ense,  and  of  human  lit*'  lias  rtraaiD- 
ed  to  Stimulate  the  curiosity,  to  exhaust  the  etforta  of 
the  melancholy  victims  of  tbe  grim  delusion,  and  to 
sha|>e  in  Tariona  fomna  tbe  fnet  that  mania  incumbent 
duty  has  ever  been  to  escape  friHn  the  oontamlnatioii, 
ajiti  rise  alsivc  itir  iniiiliii.ius  of  the  tlr«li.  In.li  i  il.  wo 
believe  that  aaccLic  lendeucies  in  general,  anil  iiiouasti- 
cism  in  particninft  m  the  outgrowth  of  a  religious  en- 
thuaiaam,  ■erioamea^  and  amlution  like^  to  lie  punued 
only  by  thoee  who  have  once  bdiered  in  revealed  r»> 
li^ion  ami  have  retrograded,  having  gone  fmm  the 
pre:4ence  of  their  (iotl  to  the  idol  they  reared  to  repre- 
sent him.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  diflferenoes  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relation  of  the  heathen  reiigiooa  to 
the  revealed,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  menastiriani 

cannot  prove  its  heav  t  nly  orijjin,  nor  lioiic-lly  identify 
itself  with  the  ('linslian  n  li^ioii,  as  it  is  known  to  l>e 
murh  ulilrr  tfuin  Cht  istiuiiitif.  In  limes  fur  anterior  to 
the  Uospel,  prophets  and  martyrs,  "in  abecpakina  and 
goatskins^"  wandered  in  the  Oriental  world  over  noun> 
tains  and  deserts,  and  dwelt  in  caves  and  demef  tlw 
earth,  as  have  likewiM;  tvaiit;eiical  monks. 

I.  I'u'jan  Monachism. —  1.  Jit  Mnmimiuttil  llisfnry, 
— In  examining  the  inacripliona  which  have  been  die- 
covered  in  Soath-weatem  Aiin  and  E^Qfpt,  we  Ibid  an 
abundance  of  repreaentatiooa  of  priesta  and  religious 
ceremonies.  We  learn  from  these  that  many  of  the 
priests  shaNcd  the  head,  and  ulwa>s  wore  a  I'eeidiar 
habit,  which  in  historic  times,  wc  are  told,  was  white. 
We  learn  furthermore  that  these  priests  taught  that  tbe 
body  must  be  kept  pure  by  faating  and  other  ascetic 
otiaervaitces.  No  doubt,  aa  our  knowledge  in  bicro- 
gly|)hics  shall  progress,  our  information  on  ilils  sul>ject 
will  be  greatly  enrieheil.  In  Arabia  nml  India  the 
modern  traveller  comes  acro^  numberless  '"roek-iut 
tenpke."  We  now  know  that  nearly  600  yean  li.C.  tbe 
artiflclal  eaves  of  India  were  occupied  by  Doddhisticii 
monks,  and  there  is  conclusive  >  •>  i  1,  ni  >■  that  tliey  had 
served  the  Brahmins  for  a  like  pur|»ise  long  before  that, 
(Comp.  tbe  occasional  notices  of  the  Indian  gjmnoeo- 
pbiau  in  Stiabo  [liU  xv,  &  1,  after  armunts  from  the 
tfane  of  Alexander  the  Great  ],  Arrian  ( Ej-fud.  A  ler.  lib. 
vii,  c.  1-3  ;  aii.l  //i.-t.  Iwl.  c.  1 1  1. 1'liny  [  //m/.  An/,  vii, 
2j,  I)iodoru.s  .'sieiilus  j  liii.  ii  |,  i'lut.'irch  [  Alrx.  c  t)4j, 
I'orphyr)'  [  /'c  nhitimut.  lib.  iv  ;.  Lueian  [Fuyil.  c  7J, 
Qemena  Alex,  {sitrom.  lib.  i  and  iiij,  and  Aqgustine 
[De  den.  Dei,  lib.  xiv,  e.  17:  *'Per  opacas  Indiie  aoH- 
tudines,  <[iuim  ii'ii'latn  n:i  !i  j  liil"  i  i  lieiiiur.  (lihle  L'vm- 
niisophisia-  niiniuiaiilur;  hiIIuIh  uI  laiiieu  luiaidius  teg- 
mina,  <)uibus  per  ca>tera  meinbronim  careni ami  lib. 
XV,  c  liO,  where  he  denies  all  merit  to  titeir  celibacy, 
beeanae  it  ia  not  *'seeandmn  lldem  summi  boni,qui  est 
Deus"  |.  With  these  ancient  representations  agree  tbe 
narratives  of  Fon  Koueki  j  abtiut  4(Ki.  traiiaL  by 
M.  A.  l{einus.-it,  I'aris,  IKiC  |.  .Marco  Tolo  flX"  ]- 
nier  {I61ii],  liamilton  £17UU],  I'api,  Isiebuhr,  Urli^ 
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SinntTat,  and  otltcrs.)  The  mniuier  of  tlii>  construrtion 
of  thc.s4>  cares  of  India  and  Arabia  leads  to  ihc  nupiHmi- 
tion  that  tbey  were  originaUy  int«nde<l  for  rounkitib 
■ImlM,  and,  if  so,  the  exccctiiiit;  i^rcat  antiquity  of  mo- 
nn^tii  ivm  i-nn  no  loiiijcr  Ix?  dmiliti'd.  Tlifx'  tt-mnlcs 
and  ravrw  ntv  the  oMfst  inominieiits  of  tlie  couiitrics  in 
which  thry  arc  fmiml. 

2.  Ewrliut  writixn  liittory  qf  MoHaehitnL—U  ftxm 
thvw  monnmcnta  we  desmid  to  an  esatnlnation  of  the 
wriili'ii  iMMiks  of  the  anoipiit?.  an<l  noarch  in  "The  Na- 
balann  Agriculture,"  which  is  iK  licvcd  Id  have  U^cn 
written  abuut  the  time  of  Nebuchaihi<z7.ar  (or  liC.  6<»0), 
we  find  in  thia  biatoiy  of  Chaldca,  reaching  back  acv- 
cral  thouaanda  of  yean  beAm  the  bepnnin;;  of  the 
("hri^tiall  ivra,  that  in  the  very  carlif  st  history  uf  which 
thiii  work  ({ives  any  account  thvri'  flourished  A/ada.  an 
ap«)«lle  of  Saturn,  who  "foundt-d  the  rdi^jion  of  renun- 
ciation or  aaoeticiMD,"  and  that  '*  bia  pariiaans  and  fol- 
lowera  were  tbe  tabjceta  of  peneeution  bjr  the  higher 
and  cultivated  das-M  s ;  liut  that  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  contrary,  thi-y  were  the  objects  of  the  high- 
est veneration."  Anoihcr  a.tcctic  whom  it  mentioiisi 
Houriahed  about  B.C  2000.  lie  ia  said  to  have  inveigh- 
•d  affidnst  the  godlincaa  ef  those  who  bdieved  it  pem- 
blc  to  prr!(crve  the  human  Inidy  from  decay,  after  deatbi 
by  the  employment  of  certain  natural  airinta.  "Not 
by  natural  means"  warmly  n-i  lit's  I)lia;^rit,  "can  man 
preeerve  bis  body  from  corruption  and  di!«Kilutiou  a(^cr 
death,  but  only  throu|;h  good  deeds,  rtligiout  extrn$t$y 
and  offeringof  sacrifice*"  by  invokinj;  the  gods  by  their 
great  and  beautiful  namc»-  '»/  pt  <t<^trit  iltiring  the  ntt/ht, 
and  fuel*  diiriiiii  the  il"y."  Ilxii  IMi.iurit  pK-s  on,  in 
hi»  monkish  zeal,  to  give  the  names  of  varinat  itainta  of 
Babylonian  antiquity  whose  bodies  had  long  tjccn  pre- 
served, after  death,  fiam  oomptifla  and  change,  and 
savH:  "Theae  men  had  dhtingnished  themselves  by 
pii  tv,  by  al'>!<  tiiii Mi-iif  .^s.  an<t  l>y  ilioir  tiiaiuKr  of  life, 
which  resembled  that  of  ant;rN;  and  the  pm)*,  tberc- 
fore^  b]r  thdr  grace,  had  prcK<rved  the  btHlien  of  these 
ncn  from  comipiion;  whereby  thoM?  of  later  times,  in 
Tiew  of  the  same,  were  enootnraged  in  (jiety,  and  in  the 
imitation  of  tlioM-  holy  miHles  of  lifi-."  Sec  Chwulson, 
I'tber  die  L'ti>trrefle  ilrr  aUlvihiibmiichin  I.ihrntxir  (St. 
Petersburg,  1859) ;  M.le  Hamn  st  i  u  w.  l!,  rherehet 
Itutoriqun  «t  Criiijue$  sttr  les  JJgtlera  tbt  Pagaari$me 

(P^lri^  mrs. 

'ruriiiiii:  Trum  thrsc  written  fsonrccs,  ffill  the  subjwffi 
of  much  dl^cll:^.silln  as  to  their  authenticity,  to  the  wcll- 
cstablished  records  of  India,  Persia,  and  China,  the  old- 
est written  records  in  existence  a^e  tnm  the  aacicd 
Scriptures  (via.  the  Veda  f  q.  r.]  and  the  Laws  of  Mann 
ft),  v.]  the  Micred  liooks  of  the  T?rabmin'<;  the  Zcnd- 
Avc^ta  1 1\.  V.  I  the  sacrwl  bofik  of  the  rt  r>iftii-*  or  Zoro- 
astri  j;  II  I  i  i!ic  Shu-King  [see  CoNFH  li  s]-  the  sa- 
crrd  book  of  China),  we  find  the  boary  parent  of  mo- 
nastic lule  dwelling  in  the  far  Bast,  and  gathering  obe- 
dient millionx  nncler  her  ample  folds,  long  Ijefore  the 
intrtMluc  tion  of  Christianity,  even  if  we  should  trace 
Christian  mooasticism  back  10  8t. Baitholomew  and 
Sl  Thomas. 

Anong  the  Rlndfta  (q.v.),we  leant  fhnn  the  Brab- 

minical  writing*— especially  the  Rig -Veda,  portions  of 
which  arc  a'tsifrned  to  a  period  as  far  back  as  B.C.  2400, 
the  Laws  of  MaiiM.  whii-li  wiTf  rcrtainly  complcte<l  be- 
fore tbe  rise  of  liuddhbm  (that  is,  six  or  seven  centu- 
ries before  our  ara),  and  the  numerous  other  sacred 
booksof  the  Indian  religion — that  there  was  enjoined  by 
example  and  precept  entire  abstraction  of  thought,  so-  j 
elusion  from  the  world,  and  n  \  .irii  i y  t  f  jHnitential  and 
meritorious  acta  of  self-mortiiication,  by  which  the  dev- 
otee assumes  a  proud  superiority  over  the  \nilgar  herd 
of  mortals,  and  is  absorbed  at  last  into  the  divine  fooa- 
taln  of  all  being.  Says  Spence  Hardy,  "  The  practice 
of  avflici^m  i*  interwoven  with  IJrnhrnini^ni,  under 
all  the  pha.«cs  it  has  as^uracd,  that  we  cniinot  realize  its 
existence  apart  from  the  princi|i1c8  ot  ttic  aM^etic." 
(CCoo^pwte  Wilson,  A  sio/ic  Reteurdu;  x vi,    ;  Farie,  in 


Revue  dea  deux  yfondfji,  IHM ;  Hard  wick,  drift  and 
other  .Vnstert,  i,  351.) 

3.  Probable  Origin  of  EoMtam  Mtmackitm.—**  At  m 
early  period  of  the  present  era  of  Brahminic  manifesta- 
tion," the  legend  goes,  in  the  Kig-Veda.  '  I)hrii\  ,i.  ilie 
son  of  Uttaiupada,  the  of  Manu  Swayambhuva, 
who  WIS  *boni  of  and  one  with  WifffctMi*  began  to  per- 
fofio  peMBoe^  at  mytmid  Ike  mifi$,  on  tbe  banks  of 
the  Yamuna.  While  his  mind  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
nicditritioii.  rbr  nii;rhty  11  ari,  identical  with  nil  nature^ 
took  |H>^.x<!««iiiu  of  his  heart.  Vishnu  being  thus  pres- 
ent in  his  mind,  the  earth,  the  supporter  of  elemental 
life,  could  not  sustain  the  weight  of  the  ascetic  Tbo 
edesdala  called  Tamas,  being  excessively  alarmed,  then 
took  counsel  with  Indra  hnw  thry  «h'iiiUl  iiiti  rnii.t  I  lie 
devout  cxerciMS  of  Dhruva ;  and  the  divine  Uings 
termed  Kushmanda-«.  in  comfjany  with  their  king,  com- 
menced anxious  efforts  to  dlatiaci  bis  meditatioas.  One^ 
assuming  the  eemUanoe  of  hia  nether,  Snriti,  stood 
weeping  l)eforc  him,  and  calling  in  tender  arrcnt<, '  My 
son.  my  son,  desist  from  destroying  thy  strength  by  this 
fearful  iM  iiance !  \VhAt  bast  thou,  a  child  but  five  years 
old,  to  do  with  rigorous  penance?  Dcaist  from  such 
fenfUl  practices,  that  yield  no  benefleial  ftvit.  Pint 
comes  the  season  of  youthful  pastime,  and  when  that  is 
over  it  is  the  time  for  study;  then  succeetls  the  i>eriod 
of  worldly  enjoyments;  and,  la.otly,  that  of  austere  devo- 
tion. This  is  thy  season  of  pastime,  my  child.  Hast 
thou  engaged  in  these  praetioea  to  pat  an  end  to  eadal» 
ence?  Thy  chief  duty  is  love  for  me;  duties  are  ae- 
conling  to  rime  of  life.  Ixjse  not  thyself  in  bewildering 
error — <le!*i'<t  from  ml  Ii  iiiirij;liteou>  actions*.  Ifi;ot,if 
thou  wilt  not  de<)iKt  from  these  austerities,!  will  termi- 
nate my  life  iK-fore  thee.'  But  Dhrava,  being  wholly 
intent  on  seeing  Vishnu,  beheld  not  his  mother  weeping 
in  bis  presence,  and  calling  upon  him  :  and  the  illusioii, 
crj'ing  out, '  Fly,  fly,  tny  <tiiM;  th<:  >jiirits  of  ill 

are  crowding  into  this  terrible  forest  with  uplitied  wea|H 
ons,'  quickly  diaappeared.  Than  advanced  frighiM 
rakshaiMa,  wielding  tcrriUe  amM,  and  with  eountwi— 
ces  emitring  fiery  fiame ;  and  noetamal  fiends  thromEcd 
anuiiiil  till-  [iriiuT.  utfcriii:,'  ftnrfiil  ikiIm'S,  and  wliirliug 
and  tosning  their  threatening  weaj>ons.  Ilundn  d-  uf 
jackals,  fram  whole  mouths  gushed  flame  as  they  de- 
voured their  ptegr,  were  bowling  anHUMl  to  anioU  tbo 
boy,  wholly  engnsaed  by  me^alion.  The  goUhM 
calle<l  out, 'Kill  liimi  kill  him!— cut  him  to  pieces! — 
eat  him!  eal  him!'  and  monsters,  with  the  faces  of 
camels  and  crocodiles  and  liona^  roared  and  yelled  with 
horrible  cries  to  terrify  tbe  prince.  But  aU  these  itn- 
eooth  apeeehes,  appalling  cma,  and  threatening  weap- 
ons made  no  impre-ojon  tijion  his  ivnses,  who"*  miitd 
was  completely  intent  on  (iovinda.  The  son  of  tbe 
monarch  of  the  earth,  cn^Tossed  by  one  idea,  beheld  UB- 
intcmtptedly  Vishnu  seated  ia  his  soul,  and  saw  m 
othercljeet"  How  like  the  legends  of  ChtlaiiaiiaMn- 
achism  are  these  pegan  descriptions !  The  desert  has 
always  been  the  abode  of  asceticism,  whose  devote*'!*,  in 
their  striiLTutc  ai,'aiii>t  thf  tlrsh,  |«'<ipl«-i|  its  sands  with 
horrible  monsters  of  ever}'  kind— with  devils,  hobgob- 
lins, and  giants^  who  (in  the  minds  of  the  people)  hare 
hekl  posseanon  erer  since.  The  Vedaa  also  command 
that  the  tonsure  be  performed,  but.  so  far  as  known,  they 
pre!«<  ri!"M!  no  riilis  with  regard  t  i  ihi-  mon.T^ic  life. 
Their  teachings  seem  to  be  confined  wilcly  to  ascfiici«m. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Laws  of  Maim  ndes  are  given 
for  the  coodoct  of  monastics:  and, as  thcae  mice  were  la 
the  possession  of  the  people  of  Tndia  long  belhre  ther 
were  committed  to  writing,  it  is  no  won  !*  r  thnt  iiiona»- 
tictsm  is  believe<I  to  have  been  practi<'ed  lor  iliuu%ands 
of  jean  hefiirc  the  time  of  Christ.  Ilanlwick,  by  no 
aMena  a  aopeificial  atodent,  ia  led  even,  in  the  fiwa  of 
these  conditions,  to  say  that  *  India  was  the  red  WrfA- 

A  large  portion  of  the  Ijtw*  of  Maim  are  taken  up  by 
regulations  to  be  obserx'ed  by  those  who  wish  to  ; 
to  the  oltimato  good  by  the  pnctioa  at  i 
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BciA'ances.  The  rule  of  St.  IW  iudii  t  itstlf  iltx-s  not  af- 
ford a  more  il«cuk-<l  pn>i>f  «if  iht-  t  xi>tnKf  of  the  Mcelie 
life.  The  work  is  divided  into  tWfelvebuolUi  TiMnxtb 
book  M  entitled  **  Dutlet  of  tlM  Ancfaorite  and  of  the  As- 

i.  ti.  I». The  siilycct  of  the  eleventh  bi)rik  is 
"iVmiiiKts  aii<l  Expiationa,"  The  Dwijas,  for  whom 
thatc  rules  arc  priiiciitally  laid  down,  are  tleacribed  as  a 
•offt  of  nouka,  wIm  practiced  tMuoxt,  wore  girdle^  car* 
lied  stair,  asked  aliM»  ftated,  laeerated  the  body,  and 
dwelt  fiT  till'  iDijst pait in  the  ile.«*^n.s  an<t  Inrot-.  We 
have  »j>.v»'  Ijiit  for  a  few  illustrBtinii.",  w  liu  li  will  Miiiii  v, 
bowevcr,  tu  show  the  character  of  tliu  work.  From  the 
•ixth  book, Dutiea  of  the  Anchorits  and  of  the  AKette 
Devotee,"  we  quota  aa  IbUowa : 

"T  24.  The  Dwija,  who  dwells  nl<»nc,  should  deliver 
himMlf  to  aaateritieji,  iucreasiog  cnuKlMutly  iu  their  «)- 
varitT,  that  ho  may  wither  up  hb  moftal  saMtaacai 

**  <  ft.  Let  blm  receive  tmm  the  Brahmlnleal  anchorites, 

who  live  in  hnni'e',  rach  aim*  as  mny  be  nece^anrr  to  soi^ 
port  his  existence."  (The  rase  was  siiniliir  iu  early  Chru- 
litin  linu'!*:  Simon  the  Hiyliie,  aud  a  bust  <ir  others,  were 
Ihns  prnvliiril  f.ir.  ? 

"1  49.  Mf'lli.iiinLr  with  (Ipli-rht  on  the  )«tij>reme  «iinl, 
seated,  wsuliiiu  nulhln.-,  iriai'teiislble  to  iili  "iMi-rjal  de- 
sire, withoni  other  society  tUuu  bis  own  couJ,  let  htia  live 
berc  hclow  In  Ibe  constant  opoctancr  of  tba  etsmal  bc> 
atitade. 

'*  Y     &i  aibMif  Us  fligniSi  In  neeoaifllaUaf  the 

ploaa  dntfet  prescribed  hf  the  Vedss,  and  In  satoTttin); 

one'H  self  to  the  most  nii-tcTf  practices,  one  Is  able  to  nt- 
tnln  here  below  Ut  the  hnprcinc  fiid,  which  Is  to  Ixfcome 
Irtt-nilrtt'd  with  HraiiinH.''  ("Their  whole  dcKtrtne  of 
siiirit,  of  tlie  Mipietne  Heinir,  iiiid  the  relntiori  of  ninll  to 
Ooil,  inn-t  h;i\c  iniide  the  nruhniluH  !ioi:elic!«  fr>ini  the 
very  rtr-!.  Sn  ih  it,  «heii  (lie  iiri;:in  of  iliis  reli;rioii  cnu 
be  asccrt.iiiied,  wc  may  say,  without  fartber  exainiuatioo, 
monastici^m  wns  there,  aud  gavn  Ulth  tO  It"  Vohaaoo, 


iftfnJbt  b^ur*  Chrut,  p.  TO].) 
**%  K.Tbanovlc«,thf 


  .  the  married  nan,  the  ancborile,  and 

tbm  aseeite  devotee  nimi  Ibnr  distlnet  orders,  vblch  derive 
their  nritdn  from  the  soperfor  of  the  boose. 

91.  The  Dwifos^  who  belortg  to  theee  fonr  orders, 

one:!."  nlw  ivn  to  prnrilr<«  with  the  «rreategt  care  the  ten 
Tirt  ;'  -  vvliic  h  Ponil)<««e  their  litilv. 

'•  *  'f-'.  l{t  .i!i;natiou,  the  act  of  r«'tuleriiiir  (rood  f<>r  evil, 
tenr,  ■  1  III  r,  probity,  purity,  the  »ulijML'iitii>u  of  llie  iKMi!<e», 
th''  iviiM  I  irii.'o  iif  tlic  Sh:i!>irii«,  th:it  of  the  supreme  soul, 
\  t-r^' iry.  ;i!itl  il»t i Pir im  c  fioin  t'iinli-r— sQClt  SM  IhO  tSO 
vinaes  in  which  their  iluty  cousiats." 

From  the  eleventh  b<M>k,  "Fenilenees  nod  Expia- 

dons,"  we  make  the  fiillr.niiiR  cxtrart'< : 

Sll.  The  Dwijn,  w  ho  underxocs  the  nriUnar'i  peiil- 
tnoe  called  Prajnpatyn.  onj^ht  to  eat  durintr  three  days 
onlv  In  tb«  momlDff ;  dnrint;  the  next  three  dsn,  only  at 
nisnt:  daring  the  following  three  days,  he  abootd  partake 

only  of  stich  fo<>d  us  |H-rt<oiis  raav  trive  him  volnntarily, 
wi;hmu  hi"  iKfL'giug  for  it ;  nud,  ifnally,  let  him  fast  three 

d.iv*  entirely. 

**'  2U.  A  Hrahniin,  ncci>mpli)>ldu','  the  iwrrrc  penitence 
(Tiijii  ikrirhrm,  oii.-lii  lo  -\\.ii:i»\v  nutliiii_'  bin  warm  wa- 
ter, wnrin  milk,  r.ili)  rlirit1>'il  butter,  iiiul  vvunii  vapwjr, 
aoiploylii^'  earh  oftlieni  tdn-e  rt  iy*  in  »!iri  c««i!iii. 

lie  who,  master  of  bisVeuses  and  perfectly  at- 
lastlve^  saMj^la  a  Csst  of  twelve  days,  makes  the  peui- 
tenoo  caRM  raroka,  which  expiates  all  of  his  fnnlts. 

"  Y  nC  Let  the  penitent  who  desires  to  make  the  Chan- 
dmyans,  bavint;  eaten  llfleen  muothrnla  on  the  day  of  the 
Ibll  mo<in.  diminish  his  uoarlshmcnt  by  one  mouthfal 
each  dny  during  the  rtfleon  diiys  of  ob5ciir;ttion  which  fol- 
low, in  such  a  manner  th.-it  on  the  f  nineenth  day  he  shall 
eit  l>!it  one  monthfnl,  and  then  let  him  fnst  on  the  Uf- 
tecnth,  which  is  liie  day  of  the  new  moon  ;  let  him  nug- 
meni,  "H  tlie  <-i.utr.iry,  iiiiiiri>hmcnl  by  one  mouthful 
each  day  during  the  next  llfii>en  days,  commeucluj;  the 
imt  dsywith  one  moatbftil. 

at,  Oraat  criminals,  and  all  other  men  guilty  of  di- 
vers faults,  are  released  r^oni  the  conseqnenoaa  w  their 
sins  by  anslerities  practiced  with  exactitude. 

••5  851.  By  reriting  the  Hovlchyanilya  or  the  Natn- 
aanha  sixteen  times  n  day  for  a  nioulh,  or  by  repeating 
faundlblv  tbe  hymu  Porocha,  he  who  has  deflled  the  bed 
of  hia  spirtaMl  nuuter  la  abaotved  from  all  fluali." 

"The  ascetic  system,"  saj-s  .SchalT.  •■  i-i  <  ss.  nti.il  alike 
to  Brahmin i.im  [see  Hindi  i.sm]  nml  IJuaillii.Hui  (>|.  v.), 
tin  two  op|M»!«ite  and  yet  co'^nate  branclie.s  of  the  Indian 
reli^'ion,  which  iu  many  respects  arc  aimihurly  related 
to  eai  )i  i.iher  as  Judaism  is  to  Christianity,  or  as  Ro» 
maoism  to  Protestantism.  Buddhism  is  a  later  rc  for- 
lUdOB  of  Brahminism.  .  .  .  But  the  two  reli^ionii  .start 
ISrho  op|K>siie  [irincipl*  >.  Uratuiiii.io  a.-,  i  t  i(  i-m  pro- 
CMds  fiom  a  pautheisiic  view  of  tbe  wurld — the  liuddh- 


istic  from  an  atheistic  and  iiihilidtk,  yet  very  earnest 
view ;  the  one  is  controlled  by  the  idea  of  tbe  absolute 
bat  abatiact  unity,  and  a  feeling  of  contempt  of  tbn 
world— the  other  Inr  the  idea  of  the  absolute  but  nnienl 

variety,  and  a  feeling  ofdMpgtlef  over  the  eniptines»  and 
nothinpiCA;)  of  all  existence;  the  one  i.H  prmlotniuaiitly 
objective,  {MicMti^'e,  and  idealistic  ilie  other  more  sub- 
jective, M^ative,  and  lealistic;  the  one  aims  at  ahaoi^ 
uon  into  the  nnivenml  spirit  «r  Brahma— tbe  other  oaii> 
staiitly  ai  .in  !iliAiir|)tii>n  iiit"  inuu  iitity."  l!r:iliiiiiiiistn," 
-savfi  W  uttkf,  "  l<«iksl>aek  to  tlie  lituiiniiu;^,  l!iuliiiii>Fn  to 
the  end;  liie  former  loves  co»raoj;ony,  the  latter  es^lia- 
tology.  Both  reject  the  existing  world  \  the  Ikahmio 
despises  it  because  be  contrasts  it  vritb  the  higher  being 
of  liraliina;  the  Huildlii.-*t  lK-wail<  it  lu-i  atiM-  of  its  uu- 
realuess;  the  former  M'e.n  (iml  in  all.  tlie  other  enipti- 
nesw  in  all"  (Dai  Htul'tUtMii  dtr  i'/)liuftn,Jiij>attrr,  und 
Indier,  1853,  p.  69il,  ooustitutiiig  |>t.  ii  of  hb  Jlittoty  of 
UtfMemum),  <'Y«t,"  «Ms  ScbafT,  '•as  all  ottramei 
meet,  tlie  abstract  all-entity  of  Brahminism  and  Um 
e4|uaUy  abstract  non-entity  or  vacuity  of  Buddhism 
come  to  ill)-  .•v;iitie  tliiii;;  in  the  eiul.  and  luay  Ieii<i  ("  the 
same  ascetic  practice*.  The  a-'tcctieisni  of  lirahiiiini.tm 
takes  more  the  direction  of  aDchoretl-im,  while  that  of 
Buddhism  exists  generally  ut  the  liocial  form  of  regular 
convent  life."  The  Hindtl  monks,  the  Vanaprastha, 
or  (ii/mmts<i/>/iL-i <  1 1|.  v.  i,  as  the  (treeks  calleti  them,  ore 
liraliminicol  aneliorites  ^q.  v.),  whoUvc  in  woods  or  i-aves, 
on  mountains  or  rocks,  in  paT«ty,celil>acy,  abstinence, 
cuutemplation :  sleeping  on  straw  or  the  bsro  ^>und, 
crawling  on  the  belly,  macerating;  the  bwly,  suiuling 
all  il  iv  r.n  fiptiK  ,  exiM>Hd  lo  the  (xiurinn  rain  or  scorch- 
ing fnii  with  four  tin's  kindled  around  them,  presenting 
a  savage  and  frightful  appearanoe,  yet  gVMtly  ravafsd 
by  tbe  multitude,  especially  tbe  women.  .\-.  pmtawap 
tton  of  at  least  one  child  is  strit  '.ly  <  i  i.  im  a  \.\  Bnh- 

miniitm,  stune  take  their  wivt  s  alon^:,  Imt  iiev  r  have 
intercounie  with  them  except  ul  sucli  tinien  as  they  are 
inii«tt  likely  to  conceive.  They  arc  reputed  to  perform 
miracles^  and  not  unfrequently  oompleta  their  amMii- 
ties  1^  anidde  on  tbe  stake  or  in  th«  waves  of  the 

(ianges.  Thus  they  are  descrilK^l  l>y  the  anriciits  and 
by  modern  travellers  (see  Dubois,  I ietcriptum  tif  (he 
Character,  Mamu  r*,  andClUttami  ^ik$  P*Ojph  (f^JmHa 

[i'hiladelpbia,  IBitlj). 

Jbe  Biuddhist  monks  an  leas  fanaded  and  extiST^ 
gant  than  the  Himlu  I'l/y/.*  ((j.  v.)  and  FuLii  f  (ip  v.). 
They  depeiul  mainly  on  fa>ling,  prayer,  p.Halmoily,  in- 
tense ouueinplation,  and  tbe  use  of  the  whip,  to  kit-p 
tbeir  rebellious  liesh  in  subjection.  See  BtuituisM; 
GoTAXA.  Thty  havtt  a  fully  developed  system  of  mo- 
nssticism  in  connection  with  their  priesthood,  and  a 
large  number  of  convents;  alno  nunneries  tVir  female 
devotw-s.  The  laws  of  lUiddlia.  ii  i.n  true,  are  often 
purely  moral,  aud  they  do  not  profess  to  be  the  tran- 
script of  a  higher  than  a  human  mincL  Yet  they  aimed 
at  reducing  the  entire  company  of  the  faithful  to  strictly 
monastic  rule,  to  the  mortitication  of  all  luiman  passion, 
to  till-  .s4  {ijiraiion  .hikI  isolation  of  the  sexe.i,  to  tneiidi- 
cancy,  and  to  the  cessation  and  relinquiithing  of  all  per- 
sonal and  iniliviiluol  rights.  Hence  India,  though  she 
expelled  Buddhistic  rule,  and  princes  and  prufeH^  iro 
from  her  soil,  yet  shows  at  a  hundred  points  the  >1>  <  p 
furriiH  uliirli  I!iiiMlii«t  monasticisin  iuu  drawn  acro«w 
the  nmre  lioary  su|H.rstitions  antl  more  aguuLcing  as- 
ceticism of  Hindd  philusophy ;  and  her  monuments  and 
litentuie  bear  witneH  to  tbe  brave,  self-sacrificing 
Totioo  of  these  sons  and  daughtm  of  Buddha,  and  to 
the  fact  that  tliey  went  iiit..  .ill  l'.  i-t>  rn  Iall■l^  to  preach 
the  faith  ol°  their  sire.s,  ti>  hmid  nioiiu.sterie.s,  to  organize 
worship,  to  multiply  tbeir  .sacred  bisiks,  lo  {H-rform  pil- 
grinuige  to  holy  shrinea  of  their  faith,  to  adore  tbe  telp 
ICS  of  sainta  and  martyrs,  aud  'work  miracles  by  tbeir 
aid.  and  to  adapt  themwlvcs  to  ? iicli  varyini;  jsipulatioiu 
as  the  cultivated  (ihilo.soplii'rH  <if  Nrpaiil,  the  ingenious 
and  susceptible  Japanese,  tin-  (  inu'aleM'.  and  Itnrineae, 
to  say  ttotliing  of  the  puutiiical  empire  of  Thibet  (ty  v,), 
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the  monlu  at  ill  grasp  a 
V  hole  dties  are  (illod  with 


where,  to  the  present 

monastic  popnlatioiw,  and  where  the  ismpkB,  rituil,  in- 
oenae,  (onmire,  and  Tertmeats  icaembte  the  medueral 
worabip  of  the  Komish  ( 'hun-h  so  stmn^^ly  as  to  dtcfive 
the  uawar\'.  At  tUv  present  day  the  canonization  of 
departed  worth  continnalljr  ttkCS  place  in  China,  Tar- 
tMij,  and  Thibet.  Temples  are  eracted  ia  honor  of  meti- 
itative  and  hTstcrie  dnDiels,  who  have  gont  throuf^h 
pndiicicif  of  wlf-Micrifiw  ami  rnrnmunioii  with  the  {^oiif', 
and  have  entt^red  intn  llieir  liiial  re^t.  St^e  Lamai.'^m. 
Up  to  the  present  centiir}',  the  learning,  the  scinnc**,  the 
art,  and  literature  of  China  have  been  largely  promoted  i 
by  the  prieathood.  The  conflict  between  a  eaate  and  a 
true  prit'>tJ«H>il.  thf  victorv  of  fhf  '*  rclipiouH  order" 
over  the  saiTiil  triU',  the  triiinipli  of  monkeri'  over  ho- 
reditarj'  privile^f,  laiiimi  be  cxcliwivily  riaimed  for 
Chriatian  tediiaea  and  Catholic  corpotationa.  Boddba 
ooHiinencad  tMi  mlighty  atiife  abt  Motnriea  before 
Christ,  Indeetl,  Buddhi»t  monajiticism  bran  Rurh  a  re- 
markahle  r»«»enihlaiirc  to  that  of  the  Roman  Cailuilic 
Chun-h  tliat  !!iiini.-<li  niiwiiiniHries  Ix'lieved  it  nm;s»ar>- 
to  braud  the  older  as  a  diabolical  imitation.  But,  as 
baa  been  well  said,  *'The  original  alwajra  precedes  the 
caricalONi"  (Hee  the  older  accnunta  of  Kotnish  mianoo- 
aries  to  Thibet  In  Pinkerton.  CtMertinn  ofVoyarfts  and 
Travfit,  viil.  vii,  rniil  ril-i  tin'  ri-rciit  Wiirk  of  Hue.  a 
French  miiwionary  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  L«- 
tax^—Souvrmn  (Tun  Vntfage  duns  la  Tartarie,  If.  Thibrt, 
ei  la  Chinr,  pendatU  le*  nmiirt  1K44-1846,  translated  into 
Engli'ih,  and  pul)li:»hed  l>y  the  Harpeni  fN.T.  185R.  2 
"Vola.  I'Jmoj.  al^i  i<\\  tho  whole  Huhji'Ct  tlio  two 

Works  of  K.  S.  Hardy  —Eiigfern  MounrhiMni.nnd  A  Man- 
vut  of  Uuildhigm  in  it$  mmUm  Ikri  lopniful,  tratulalfd 
frma  Cu^atat  MSA  [Load.  1850 j.  The  striking  af- 
llnitT  between  Boddhism  and  Romanism  extends,  by 
thi-  "(ly.  Iifyond  BMNlkcry  and  cnnvrnt  life  to  the  liie- 
rarcliical  organiaalion,  with  the  grand  lama  for  po|>e, 
and  to  the  wonhipi,  with  its  ceremonicts  frasti^  pnees- 
aions,  pUgrinuigea,  eonfearional,  a  kind  of  masa^  pnqr«i 
for  the  dead,  eattreme  onetkm,  etc  The  view  is  eeiw 
tainly  at  least  plansihlo,  to  which  the  great  geographer 
Carl  Hitler  IKrdlumlr,  ii,  283-299,  2d  ed.]  has  given 
the  weight  of  his  name,  that  the  LamaisU  in  Thibet 
bonowed  their  religiona  forma  and  cenuoniea  in  pari 
ftora  the  Neatorian  miasionariea.  But  this  vfetr  ia  a 
men-  h\  |H<thriis,  and  is  rendered  improbable  by  the 
fact  that  Itiulilliinm  in  Cochin  China,  Tonijuin,  and  Ja- 
pan, where  no  Nestnrian  missionaries  ever  were,  shows 
the  same  striking  resemblance  to  Roman iam  as  the  La- 
maiam  oTThibet,  Taitary,  and  North  China.  Reapeet- 
tng  the  singular  trnilition  of  Pneater  John,  or  the  Chris- 
tian priesi-kiiig  in  Ka-iteni  Asia,  which  arnw  aloiut  the 
lltb  centuri',  and  re!«pecting  the  Neatorian  mi?wion?, 
see  Ritter,  L  c.  Sec  aliiu  Johnson,  Monk*  Uj'ore  Chritt, 
Pb  100-108), 

4.  Orgattizalion  andDer^opmeii/i^itoihG&Utim  Jf«M- 
ocAmjii.— (1.")  Mion, — What  St.  Benedict  became  to 
the  monks  of  ('hristen<liini,(Ji>tniiin  I!iiiiilh;i  was  to  thfvse 
of  India.  At  least  a  tlioii>*aii<l  years  tji'torc  the  former 
eniinciateil  his  law  ftom  the  t<>j>  of  Mount  Caasino — that 
Sinai  nS  WeHam  nonastieism— Buddha,  the  Benedict 
of  Ewitem  mrmaehtnn,  flonrished  at  Kapilawaato.  Up 
to  thii  lime  r.a^tern  a-'<-<ti(  i-in  n]'|H>nrs  to  have  been 
without  a  settled  rule  or  organization.  The  I^ws  of 
Mann,  It  ia  true,  apeciSsd  the  manner  of  conducting 
manjr  aaatere  ohaeiTance^  and  oentain  ralea  for  neariy 
all  the  monastic  obwrvances,  sorb  as  the  tonsme,  fast- 
ing, r*  lil.ru  v .  meiiilii  ancy,  n<ivi(inte,  etc.;  hut  each 
mona^^ierT,-  >\  ax  accustomed  to  arrange  its  own  inner  life, 
and  st(K((l  quite  independent  uf  any  other.  I 

The^nnptA  of  awmwIteimnNist  have  been  somewhat ' 
•Aer  this  raamier:  Tlrst  came  anstere  practices  with- 
out wiwirniion  from  «o<Mety;  then  the  devotee  sought 
tlie  soliluile,  like  the  Christian  anchorite  (q.  v.),  .Some 
one  who  was  partii-tdarly  celebrated  for  the  holiness  of 
his  life,  or  more  inventive  than  othen  in  metboda  of  t 


bo*lily  torment,  soon  l>egan  to  gathf  r  Bilminrs  and  im> 
itators  about  him.  They  came  an<l  <iug  their  cnvca  flC 
built  their  bnta  in  the  neighborhood  of  his:  and  thna 
arose  the  second  form  of  fifo  corresponding  to  the  Chrts- 
tian  Crmnfiilff  (q.  v.i.  Somftinu-t  the  commuiiit\  was 
assembled  under  one  ruof;  at  other  times,  as  in  the  The* 
baid,  they  dwelt  apmt.  As  jret,  however,  their  mode 
of  Ufo  was  by  no  meana  aettled  or  uniform.  Now  was 
the  time  for  a  law|;iver;  and  the  people  of  India  found 
theirs  in  the  permn  of  Buddha  (the  Knlighteniil  i,  who 
was  Uini  IJ.C.  fi24.  He  early  manifested  a  hive  for  con- 
templation, and  was  determined  to  (he  ascetic  minle  of 
life  by  seeing  a  monk  who  carried  an  alms-bowl,  and 
wlioae  nstemal  appearance  spoke  of  biwaid  peace  and 
compostire.  His  fathi  r  wns  king  of  Kapilawa^tu.  who, 
having  dettrteil  the  dreamer  in  his  son,  married  him, 
while  yet  (piite  young,  t<)  a  princess,  who  gave  birth  to 
a  cbiki  before  Buddha  divorced  himself  fitom  her.  The 
drennataaeca  wlil^  M  Mm  tn  take  this  step  are  than 

narrated  by  ,T.  BartheJemy  Saiiit-Hiliiir*'  (  /.»  f;u<lih  i  ft 
sn  Hrliffinn):  "One  day  when  the  pririiv.  with  a  large 
n-tiiuie,  was  driving  ihniugh  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
city,  on  the  way  to  one  of  his  parks^  he  met  on  the  read 
an  old  man,  broken  and  decrepit.  One  ooold  aee  the 
veins  and  musdea  over  the  whole  of  his  tiody :  hi^  t< « ih 
chattered;  he  was  co%-ered  with  wrinkles.  IvaM.  niid 
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He  was  bent  on  bis  atick,  and  all  his  limbs  and  joints 
tn-mbled.  'Who  is  that  man?*  said  the  prince  to  hia 
coachman.  '  He  is  small  and  weak ;  his  flesh  snd  his 
blood  are  dried  up:  bis  muscles  stick  to  his  skin:  his 
head  is  white;  his  teeth  <  hfltler:  his  Ixnly  is  v  a.'^ted 
away ;  leaning  on  his  stick  he  is  hardly  able  to  walk, 
stumbling  at  every  step.  Is  there  something  peculiar 
in  hU  family,  or  is  thia  the  eoonnon  lot  of  idl  created 
beings  V  '  .Sir,'  replied  the  coachman,  *  that  man  is  rink- 
ing  under  old  age;  bis  senses  liave  become  obtuv.  suf- 
fering has  destroyed  his  strength,  and  he  i*  despiMnl  by 
his  relations.  Ho  is  without  sup[>ort  and  useless;  and 
people  have  abandoned  him,  like  a  dead  tree  in  a  fiirtst. 
But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  liisilnnily.  In  every  creat- 
ure yinith  i"  defl  ated  by  old  age.  Your  father,  your 
mother,  all  your  relalioiiA,  all  your  friends,  will  come  to 
the  same  state :  this  is  the  ap)>oiiited  end  of  aU  enat- 
nrea.'  'AlasI'  rq>lied  the  prince,  *an  acatnna  ao  if* 
norent,  ao  weal^  and  ao  foolish  as  to  he  pnud  of  the 

youth  by  which  tliey  are  intoxicated,  not  seeing  tbi- 
old  age  which  awaits  tliuni  V  As  for  me,  I  go  away. 
Coadiman,  turn  my  chariot  (]uii  kly.  What  have  I — 
the  future  pre>-  of  old  age— what  have  I  to  do  with 
pleasure  ?*  And  the  young  fiiinee  Rtnmed  to  the  city 
without  going  to  his  park.  Another  time  the  prince 
was  driving  through  the  southern  gate  to  hi*  plc«?Mre- 
gnnlen.  when  he  |s>rcfived  on  tlu-  road  a  man  sufTering 
from  illness,  parched  with  fever,  his  Iwdy  wasted,  cov- 
ered with  mud,  without  a  friend,  withoat  a  home,  hardly 
able  to  breathe,  and  frightened  at  the  sight  of  himself 
and  the  approach  of  death.  Having  questioned  his 
coachman,  ,'iiid  rei  eiv  id  from  him  the  answer  which  he 
expected,  the  young  prince  said,  'Alas!  health  ia  but 
the  sfsirt  of  a  drcjuu,  and  the  fear  of  suflbring  aost  tako 
this  frightful  fona.  Where  is  the  wise  man  wIms  after 
liaving  seen  what  be  is,  cooM  any  longer  think  of  joy 
and  iileasure?'  The  jirince  turned  bis  chariot  and  n>- 
tumed  to  the  city.  A  third  time  he  was  driving  to  bis 
pleasure-garden  through  the  western  gate,  when  he  saw 

a  dead  body  on  the  road,  lying  on  a  bier,  and  covered 
with  a  dotli.  The  friends  stood  abont,  cr>-ing,  sobbing, 

tearing  their  hair,  covering  their  heads  with  dust,  strik- 
ing their  breasts,  and  uttering  wild  cries.  Tlie  prim"*, 
ag.iin  calling  his  coachman  to  witness  this  painful  *«  iie, 
exclaimed,  'Oh,  woe  to  the  youth  which  moat  be  de- 
stroyed by  old  age !  Woe  to  health  which  mnsi  be  de- 
stroyed by  so  many  diseases!  V^oq  to  this  life,  where 
a  man  remains  so  short  a  time!  If  there  were  no  olj 
age,  no  disease,  no  death ;  if  these  could  Isr-  made  cap- 
tive fotevcrl'  Than,  betnqing  for  the  first  tioM  ii* 
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intentioiu,  the  young  priiicr  Miid, '  I/ct  us  turn  back :  I 
tliiidc  bow  to  accomplish  delivenmce.*  A  last 
'  put  an  end  to  hit  beutatton.  He  wan  driving 
tbrongh  the  northern  f^te,  nn  the  way  tit  his  ptraiturp- 
l^ardeniS  when  he  mw  a  iin'niiii'nnt.  wh'i  apfK'iirfd  'mt- 
irardly  calm,  nubdiied,  lixkin;;  ilownwartl*.  wearing  with 
an  air  of  dignity  his  rehffious  vextmunt,  and  carrying 
an  aliD»-bowL  '  Who  it  thia  man?*  aaked  the  nrinoe. 
'Sir'  replied  the  eoarhman,  'thta  man  fs  one  of  those 

who  art'  I'lillcl  h}iil.ff,>i.',  kt  nn  inlicntit.^.  Hp  li.is  n'- 
nuunced  all  pleasun'ji,  nil  ilf^irc*,  and  lead;*  a  life  of  aus- 
Ini^.  He  triex  to  conquer  himseir.  He  has  become 
s  darotee:  without  paaaioa,  wUlioat  envy,  be  walk* 
aboat  asking  for  alms.'  'Thia  is  pood  and  well  add,* 
refJicd  the  prince.  '  The  life  nf  a  devotee  has  always 
betMi  praisW'd  hy  the  wise.  It  will  In-  my  refiif^,  and 
the  refui;e  of  other  creatures:  it  w  ill  It  ad  us  to  a  real 
life,  to  happineaa  and  immortality.*  With  tbeae  wordu, 
the  young  prince  tamed  Ma  eharfet,  and  le-antered 
the  lity"  (tran!tlatc<l  in  Mllllcr's  /■■«.«'rv*  >>"  if"-  Srien<y 
of  H'li'jion).  Buddha  then  declantl  ii>  hi;*  father  and 
wife  hi*  determination  to  become  a  recluse,  and  !M><)n 
after  aaeaped  from  hn  palace  in  the  night  while  the 
gnnda  had  fidlcn  a»1ee|k  The  religion  whieb  be  es- 
tah1i<ihe<I  in  now,  after  n  lapse  of  '2tHM(  year«,  professed 
by  one  third  of  the  inhahitantn  of  the  entire  glidie.  One 
king  is  said  to  have  founde<l  84.000  monasteries  for 
hia  order,  that  being  the  number  of  diacounes  which 
Bnddha  ptonounced  durii^  his  li1«tlm&  The  "  Law" 
which  he  garatobis  onler  in  contained  in  the  Hrstof  the 
three  t'itakaa,  and  was  orally  hnndnl  down  until  about 
B.(\  lfl<),  when  it  \xtin  ciiinniittcil  to  writing,'  in  ihc  isl- 
and of  Ceylon.  It  ia  called  the  Winaya  I'itaka,  and 
aantaini  raba  fbr  ererjr  eonedTaUa  nonaatic  observ- 
aooe.  It  ia  composed  of  42,350  ttanzas.  To  alma-gir- 
tnff  Buddha  attached  nn  ext  raordi nary  i  mport  ance.  He 
decUirvs  that  "there  is  no  reward  cither  in  this  w<irM 
or  in  the  next  that  may  not  be  received  through  alnut- 
giring."  Ten  ccnturiea  later,  Chrrsoatom  wrote, "  Hast 
thoo  a  penny?  purchase  heaven.  Uaavan  ia  on  aale, 
and  in  the  market,  and  yet  ye  mind  it  not!  CHve  a 
crust,  and  take  l>:i>  k  paradi-'e ;  ;;ivc  the  least,  and  re- 
ceive the  greatot ;  ^ive  the  |x  ri>hahle,  an*i  receive  the 
impcriahable ;  give  the  c'lmii  til.le,  and  receive  tlie  in- 
eorruptible.  Abo*  are  the  redemption  of  the  suuL  .  .  . 
Alm^-giving,  which  Is  able  to  bnak  the  chain  of  thy 

»in-.  .  .  .  \lri:'<-;;ivinu'.  the  rpieen  of  virf".ie«,  and  tli'- 
rea.li<-'t  of  all  wayn  of  getting  into  heaven,  ami  tlie  Im-sI 
advocated  there"  (conip.  Taylor,  A  nr.  Chrittiiirii'y).  \c- 
eonling  to  the  Winaya  Pitaka, "  The  wiae  priest  never 
asks  for  anythinior :  he  disdains  to  beg :  it  is  a  pmpcr 
object  for  wiru'h  lie  <'ftrrie.s  the  nl!n»i-lM>w! ;  and  this  is 
the  only  mode  of  *ilicita(ion.''  Celibacy,  |M)verty,  the 
tooaare,  a  particular  garb,  confession  of  sins,  etc.,  are 
■Mde  eompubofy.  The  vows,  however,  are  not  taken 
'fir  Hfis;  and  a  monk  may  retire  from  the  order  if  he 

findx  it  imp'»*«ihle  to  remain  continent.  .\  novitiate  is 
provident  for;  and  there  are  "nuns"  or  "sisters"  who 
live  in  houses  by  themselves.  The  novice  usually  be- 
gins her  connection  with  the  order  in  the  school,  where 
ake  ia  sent  wbfle  yet  quite  young.  Fonndlinga  were 
often  given  to  the  eariy  Christian  moaaaterica,by  whom 
they  were  reared  for  the  ascetic  life.  Xo  BHtUhut  am 
attain  to  Xinnimt  nnlfM  hr  htm  nrrrnl  n  linir-  it.i  titi  im- 
cetic  There  are  five  modes  of  meditation  specified  by 
tbePiUka:  l.Maitri;  2,Madit«;  8,  Karana;4,Upeksha'; 
6t  Aaubha.  We  read  of  a  monk  who  was  so  profoundly 
sitnk  in  contemplation  that  he  did  not  wash  his  feet  Air 
thirty  years;  m  that  at  last  the  i  i.  Im  Ih^xs  r  nlleil  //er- 
VOM  ooold  smell  htm  a  thousand  milcH  otT.  The  monk  rc- 
4niMifkDin  aaranty  il^uri")?  his  brnly,  so  that  he  may 

firaetica  aa  kn^  aa  poasible  bia  ascetic  rites.  Their 
mode  of  TMsonlnir  <nt  this  srtbject  is  iHnstnted  by  the 

following  quotation  from  the  Milwhi-prn.<iui,  a  wurk  in 
I'alt  and  Cingale»e :  ^  Milindtu  Do  the  priestn  re,<|icct 
the  Iwdy? — flaga$emu  Na — MUmda.  Then  why  do 
^biKf  take  ao  mneli  paina  to  prBaorm  it?  Do  thqr  not 


by  this  mcaiis  Bay,  'This  is  me,  or  mine?' — NagoMWU 
Were  you  ever  woundeti  by  an  arrow  in  battle?— l^j- 
linda.  Yea. — Nagaiaut.  Was  not  the  womid  anointed? 
Was  it  not  rubl>ed  with  oil  ?  And  was  it  not  covered 
with  a  Soft  liamln^'e?    Milimli.  .\'<i</<ifnui.  W'aa 

this  «lone  becauM-  you  r<'s]»'cted  the  woun<l.  or  look  do- 
light  in  it? — Milimhi.  No;  but  that  it  might  be  baaM. 
—Saffa»mtt.  In  like  manner,  the  prieatado  not  presertv 
the  tsHly  becanaa  tiiey  re«pect  it,  but  that  they  may 
have  the  powct  vaqoiied  for  tlie  keepii^f  of  tlie  pr»> 
cepts." 

(2.)  PrrnoH  Monnrhism.—'Vhc  Zend-Avesta,  w  rilten^ 
it  ia  generally  agreed,abottt  B.G.&0O,  oontaiiia  no  aUusioK 
to  tnetle  ritea;  but  this  fact  would  ((o  no  Ibrtber  to  dl^ 

pnive  the  existence  of  monastic  lit'e  among  the  I'ersians 
than  the  al>sence  of  such  ulhision  from  the  N.  T.  wouht 
disprove  the  existence  of  .lewish  monk«.  The  Avcsta  is 
not  of  a  historical  character;  and  what  was  said  about 
the  Vedas  is  particnlavly  trae  of  It^prayers  and  hymna 

make  lip  almost  it*  entire  iNintenfs.  Zoroaster  originally 
dwelt  w  ith  the  Hrahminii  al  or  Sans*rit  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family;  and  we  know  that  monaslicism  was  rife 
among  them  before  the  separation  took  place.  It  is  not 
likely  that  tlwT  ever  slmak  off  tbia  institution,  wliieh  ia 
ns  miiversal  a-*  religion  or  intemperance.  We  are  told 
that  iliere  was  a  class  of  "s<dilaries"  among  them.  .Ac- 
cording to  the  Desatir,  the  Uohistan,  and  the  old  Ira- 
nian histories,  there  waa  a  great  king  of  that  branch 
of  the  Aryan  people  known  aa  Ku^Khoeroy  wIm»  waa  a 
prophet  and  an  ascetic.  He  had  no  chibhen ;  and.  after 
a  'glorious  reign  of  sixty  years,'  he  al>dicated  in  favor 
of  a  siilKinlinaie  priiu-e,  also  an  ascetic,  who.  after  a  lon^' 
reign,  resigned  bis  throne  to  his  son  liushtasp.  It  was 
during  the  icign  of  Gushtasp  that  Zoroaster  appeared. 
Gushtasp  was  succeeded  bf  Bobman,  his  grandaon.** 
These  were  not  kings  of  Persia,  but  they  reigned  at 
r.alkli.  ,11.  I  liveil  many  centaries  before  Persia  became 
an  iude|>t'iident  kingdom.  This  would  place  the  origin 
of  asceticism  anterior  to  Zoroaster,  who  lived,  the  Greeka 
aaid,  SOOO  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or  6000  before 
Phito — an  antiquity  greater  than  that  assigned  to  it  by 
the  "Xatiatayin  .\gricullurc." 

(.'!.)  C/iintSf  Mnnachitm. — An  examination  of  the 
Chou-King,  the  sacred  book  par  ej-rtHmcf  of  China, 
is  witboot  fruit  for  our  pnrpoae.  It  ia  a  aigniflcanfc 
fact,  however,  that  the  word  **prleat'*  la  written  fo 
Cliiivese  "Cha-mrn,"  "Sang-men."  which  mean,  re- 
sp<'ctively,  one  who  exerts  himself,*  or  one  who  re- 
strains himself.  The  Chou-King  was  traiis.  rilied  by 
C-tmfucius  {/.i/r  nml  Triirhin</*  ttf  C<n\fheiutt  by  Jamea 
Ix  gge,  D.D.  I  Fbila.  1867])  abont  RCL  4m,  and  to  him 
we  nwi-  it*  |in  s(  rvation.  It  is  only  one  out  of  a  large 
number  id'  IsKiks  u|H>n  religious  topics  which  must  hnvo 
existed  in  his  time.  l..ao-Kinn,  who  live<l  s«'veral  gon- 
cratiouB  before  Connicius,  was  a  great  aacetic,  advocated 
perfect  freedom  from  paaeion,  and  passed  much  of  bia 

time  ill  the  mountain*.  Of  Confnriii*',  ir  i-*  known  that 
he  t.niiL'ti'  no  new  doi-rrines,  but  insi.«ied  iipmi  a  more 
faitliltil  cliMTvation  of  the  ancient  law.  He  flourished 
in  the  &th  century  11.C  (551-479).  At  nineteen  yaara 
of  age  he  divorced  bimsdf  fWim  hb  wife,  after  ahe  bad 
given  birth  to  a  son,  to  devote  liim^elf  to  study  and 
meditation;  and  his  last  <lays  were  pa'^-iil  in  a  i|iiiet 
valley,  where  he  retired  with  a  few  of  liis  followers. 
He  fa»tcd  quite  frequently,  and  advocated  many  other 
monkish  observances :  such  aa  letiremenl,  eontempla- 
tion,  and  agricultural  employment.  (See  Si^otl,  llVrilv 
des  chiiifsiichm  WVwn  Ktmij-Fn-Dnu  f  Halle,  IWfi], 
Comp.  also  Meng  T-en.  i  d.  Stani-laus  .Iiilien.  HI',  i,  c.  5, 
par.  '-'!•;  c.  6,  p.  29;  and  article  CoNri  tu  h.)  Mcncius, 
an  aptstlc  of  Confucius,  who  Aourished  in  the  3<l  cen- 
tury' RC,  aaya,  ''Though  a  man  may  be  wicked,  yet,  if 
he  adjust  Ua  thoughts,  fast,  and  bathe,  he  may  sacri- 


*  There  Is  a  remarkable  simlbttltjr  between  the  deflva- 
tlou  of  this  word  and  that  of  oaesMB  (from  imuM,  to  i 
elm,  or  practice  gymaaatiea). 
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fioe  to  God."  ((-'«iin|>are  Jobnsf)n,  Moid*  Ixj'ort  Chritl, 
tkeit  Spirit  aitJ  Ihrir  J/utury  [  IVmU  1H70,  IHiuoJ.ch.  ii.) 

(4.)  Uretk  J/onurAww.— The  Helk-uic  beaUMuiMB  WU 
Ictw  serious  aiul  C(>iuena|ilative,  indcod,  thin  llwOrietl- 
laL  Tlie  tir>t  nionn.st'u'  .-MK'U'ty  <»f  which  we  liavo  any 
knowledge  arc  ihe  I'yihaf/tn  tnn*  (.«|.  \.),  who,  no  doubt, 
aie  an  impovUtion  from  Egyptian  or  even  Trom  Indian 
ouil  (see  CIraaent  Akxandrinua,  Stnmat.  lUib  Ui ;  Udier- 
we«,  Hitf.  PhUo*.  i,  42  mi).  "The  myateriea  of  Bac- 
chus and  <\t»'s  wen-  o>|>ii'd  afltr  tho»r  i  f  «)-iris  and 
lais.  l  lu^  latUT,  in  some  revpecto,  ri-Aiiiihktl  Free* 
masonry  inoro  than  thif  ((U  WWillWrir  orden.  'they 
foittade^  however,  all  aeMaone  fl^JojoNnt,  cnjmncd  oon- 
temfdation,  l(ini;-pn>tract«d  rilenoe,  etc.   Moreover,  it 

is  prolwilitc  lliat  rylhri_;.iri-i  fnmul  lu  re  many  of  Ihox- 
ascetic  obei4Tvani'f»  w  hu  li  he  al'terw  anU  iiitnKliiced  iiiIm 
bit  oaru  order"  (Johnson,  Monkt  Uj'urt  Vkriil,  p.  Hi). 
BmiNn  aaya  that  the  nilea  for  the  oonduct  of  Egyptian 
Hti<>w,  as  deanihed  bjr  ChwflMMi  and  ptvaifvad  by 
Por|)hyry.  n  Tiitiid  <>ne  of  the  Lawiof  Manu  and  the  Ve- 
das;  so  (liat  il  ilie  (-onjeot urea  of  this  Kgyptolopst  be 
accepted,  wo  are  foned  lo  conclude  that  Hellenic  mo- 
naMictMB  came  from  the  liind(ka  through  the  l^p> 
tlana,  unleaa  the  th«ny  lie  aeceptcd  that  tha  Gieeka 
bommed  il  <linrlly  from  the  Indians  during  their  in- 
t4>ri">ur>e  ill  the  otii  anil  (ith  centuries  H.C  Hut  what- 
ever I'Lir  I  jiiniiiii  uii  iliis  |M>ini,  certain  ii  i--  Ui.u  nmre 
thait  ^M>  yean>  btlurc  Ignatius  LujoU  assembled  the 
naeleiM  of  hia  gnat "  aociety"  in  a  subternuiean  chapel 
in  the  city  of  I' aris  there  waa  founded  at  Crotooa,  in 
Greece,  an  order  of  monks  whoae  principle,  constitu- 
tion, ainiK,  iiU'thcMl,  and  tinnl  end  eiitiili'  th<  rii  bo 
called  the  "Pa^an  Jesuits"  (see  /eller,  J'^ihuyfuit  u. 
die  P^kagora-Saga,  in  his  Vortriiyr  u.  A  bkiiwllunffen 
[  Leipa.  lH6i]  ;  Juhnaon,  Honh  br/ore  Ckrittt  p.  87,  ). 
ITje  extinction  of  I*y tba^reanism  (soon  aftCT  B.C.  400 ) 
by  no  nieann  did  away  with  am  tii  inhi  in  (Jreece.  The 
philosophical  nianlli*  of  the  I'ythagoreanM  IVII  upon  a 
new  school,  amon^'  w  hom  Kpimenidcs  and  I'Uilu  are 
■anally  reckoiunl ;  aud  the  llatanio  view  of  matter  and 
«f  body  not  only  Hps  at  the  bottom  of  the  Qnoaiie  and 
Manichaan  a>cetiei>ni,  Imt  ha  l  inu'  h  tn  do  with  the 
ethics  of  Urif;cn  and  the  .Vlexandnan  s('hiM>L 

(&)  Jevisk  Motmchitm. — The  origin  and  extent  of 
Jtairti  mflwmifinn  is  shrouded  in  much  uncertainty  and 
doubt  Yet  it  is  dearly  manifcat  from  tihe  records  that 
hii\  e  ionic  (low  n  to  us  that  Juilfiism  w  n-  iii>t  altn^ether 
alien  to  a.t('eiiei.sm.  As  far  back  a>  tlie  days  of  Muses, 
while  the  Israelites  were  yet  in  the  w  ilderness, a  special 
law  waa  made  for  those  wlw  should  seek  an  asoatie  life  \ 
and  the  Kaaarim  (q.  v.X  though  th^  did  not  aepn- 
rate  themsi'Ives  from  the  other  poodle,  yet  did  wt 
themselves  tijHii  t  lor  special  divine  worship  (Numh.  vi, 
1-21 ;  Judg.  xiii,  ly\  1  Sam.  i.  II ;  Luke  i,  l.>).  I^ter, 
in  I'alestinc,  tlie  Jews  had  their  J-Juenr*  (q.  v.),  ami  in 
^P(ypt their  Hkerapentm  (fyy.^  though  it  must  be  ooii- 
feased  that  these  betray  tha  intrusion  of  foreign  ele- 
manta  into  the  MoNiie  religion,  and  so  receive  no  men- 
tion in  the  New  IV^t.,  niile.-s  ilu-  alluMon  in  Malt.  xix. 
18  refflia  to  these  ascetics,  which  i-*  lx>licvi-d,  however, 
bjr  only  a  few  Biblical  achcdara.  (.See,  besides  i  he  works 
qnote<l'  in  the  article  Ei»KSK!i,Z«ikx,<friKk-Phiio».  vol. 
iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  .Vfil;  ami  Thtoi,  Jnhrb.  l8S6,iii,3M:  Keim, 
J)n  (I'riif/iuhtliche  C'hrinltu  [Zurich,  I)<i;.'>],  p.  ].'>;  I,an- 
gcn,  Uat  JudeiUhum  in  I'aldsiiita  zur  Zrit  t'hruti  £Fn:ib. 
lili6],p.lM6.) 

(A.)  Mohammrihin  .MutuH-hitm. — "  The  two  roost  suc- 
eesiiful  rrligiouf  imposture-V'says (Jnnninp;hain, "which 
the  wiirM  liu^  vi  I  x'l  II  iiri'  llu<ldliism  and  .Moliatnine- 
danisni.  Kadi  <  rei-il  owiil  ii.t  origin  to  the  enthui>ia.-<m 
<^aain;;le  individual,  and  each  was  rapidly  propagated 
by  numbers  of  zealous  followers.  But  heia  the  parallel 
ends;  for  the  Knrm  of  Mohammed  was  addressed 
wholly  to  the  '  |.a>:-ioiis'  (<r  mankind,  by  the  promiwNl 
graiirK-aiioii  ot  hiiniaii  dcMres  both  in  tliis  world  and  in 
the  next;  while  the  Iflun-jno  of  Siikya  Muni  was  ad- 
dressed wlioUy  to  the  'intelkct,'  aud  sought  to  wean 


mankind  from  the  pleasures  and  vanities  of  thb  life  by 
pointing  to  the  trandtoffineas  of  all  human  enjoyment. 
.  ,  .  The  fiarmer  pnpagated  his  religion  by  the  merci- 
less edge  of  the  sword;  the  latter  by  the  iM  THuahive 
voice  of  the  misj<ioimry.  The  sanguinnry  r.ir<  .  r  .ij  ihe 
Islamite  was  lighted  by  the  lurid  tlantes  o|  hurniiig  i  it- 
iea;  the  peaceful  progress  uf  the  Buddhist  was  illumi- 
nated by  the  cheerful  faces  of  the  nek  in  monastic  boa- 
pitaki  [  fur  the  eripiiled,  the  deformed,  the  dratitnte'], 
and  by  the  happy  smiles  ipf  traveller!*  rep..-iiig  in  Dhar- 
masiilas  by  the  road-«ide.  The  one  was  the  personifi- 
cation of  bodily  activity  and  material  enjoyment;  the 
other  was  the  geniua  ef  corpoveal  abstinence  and  inteU 
lectual  eonlemplation"  {Bkum  Top**,  p.  68,  M).  Thcae 
words  of  ( 'iinningham  may  apply  to  the  early  hi^tnry 
uf  the  two  religions,  but  they  arc  hardly  in  plaLi-  in 
their  history  of  more  nuKlcni  times.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  Mohammedanism  was  the  religion  of  the  awoid, 
bat,  its  eonqtiesta  over,  It  has  studied  the  religiona  of 
the  world,  and  liMlay  Islam  enilxM!ii-«  iinich  from  every 
creed  in  the  universe,  lis  foiiiiiUr  had  l>een  e.*{>ecisl- 
ly  carefid  to  rigidly  exclude  niona^'liciMn,  and  himself 
declared  "ao  MonooUm  in  lalam,"  yet  to-day  tha 
derviahea  of  the  Baal  are  to  ha  met  ahnoat  whcrevar 
Islam  has  its  ailherenta.  See  Dkkvisiif.s.  CVIiliacy 
is  not  likely  to  get  a  great  hold  in  Mohammedan  na- 
tions, hut  BH-eiir  prnctices,  hermitage,  and  mendicancy 
prevail  to  a  large  extent  among  tliem.  Mr.  liufTuer,  in 
hia  FtOun  iff  the  Detert  (N.  Y.  1450,  2  vola.,  a  woric 
popular  in  form,  and  full  of  valuable  and  curious  inform 
mation),  has  furnished  an  extended  description  of  Mo- 
hammedan monasticism,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  n^M  rt 
that  the  Christians  derived  it  largely  from  them,  whit, 
in  turn,  Ixirruwctl  from  the  Ituddhiats  (sec  vol.  i,  clu  ii-ix) ; 
but  such  a  view  can  hardly  be  reconciled  witti  the  great 
place  of  the  phenomenon  in  history,  and  would,  mova* 
over,  stamp  as  heretics  many  of  the  Christian  fatben 
who  were  among  the  greatest  and  \>v*x  repres«niativea 
both  East  and  West.  (See  below.)  The  prol>ability  ia 
that  noonachiam,  so  far  aa  it  esiata  ia  the  Mohammedan 
world,  was  introdnoed  either  direct  ftom  the  heathen 
World  arountl  it.  nr  l  amc  frum  the  (  liristians  of  the  I'ost- 
Niceiie  ag«',  e>|K  cial)y  die  i  liiirches  of  .Vfrica,  and  I'^'pt 
in  (tarticular. 

II.  CMitiem  MoHacMum. — L  Origm  MoMutkim 
As  tUt  CilicrvL— Tha  advocates  of  Christian  raonaati* 

ciMD clailD for  it  an  I  \'niiL;rIi(  nl  i  >ri;.'iii.  'rii('\  tijiiik  I  !ie\- 
find  at  once  its  JusUlii  aiion  and  pnn>ili\  e  form  in  the 
Gospel  exhortation  to  voluntary  poverty  (the  instance 
in  which  Christ  charged  the  rich  young  man  to  sell  ail 
he  had,  that,  aa  a  ftdhiwcr  of  his,  be  ahooM  f«cei%-e  a  hun- 
dnHl-fold more, "with  |)er»ecution,"^Iatt. xix, 21).  "  Ihit 
thi!<  monastic  interpretation  of  primitive  Christianity," 
as  l>r.  .SchalT  has  well  sai<l.  "  mistakes  a  few  incidental 
puiula  uf  outward  resemblance  fur  essential  identity, 
measures  the  spirit  of  Christianity  by  some  isolated  pa^ 
sages,  instead  of  explaining  (he  latter  ftum  the  former, 
and  is  upon  the  whole  a  miserable  emaciation  and  cari- 
laturc.  rii>'  (lospel  makes  u|kii)  all  men  xirtualiy  the 
same  moral  demand,  and  knows  no  distinction  of  a  re- 
ligion fur  the  masses  and  anuther  for  the  few."  Mona- 
chism,  in  thia  light,  is  at  variance  with  the  pure  spirit 
of  C'hristianity,  inasmuch  as  it  impels  men,  insteatl  of 
renia.iiiiiL;  .i-'  a  >jnt  tn  the  corrupt  world  in  whi<  h  ihey 
live^ outwardly  to  witlnlraw  from  it,  and  U>  bury  the  tal- 
ent which  otherwise  i hey  might  use  fur  the  beueiit  of  th« 
many.  *' Jeau%  the  fflod«l  for  all  belicvan^  was  neither  a 
ooHioMte  nor  an  andioret,nor  an  ascetic  of  any  kind,  but 
the  larfrct  patiirii  man  for  iinivfrsnl  iinitaiion.  There 
is  not  a  trace  of  inonki-ti  nn-ierily  and  ascetic  rigor  in 
his  life  or  precept's  hill  i  i  ,:i  Ids  acts  and  words  a  waa> 
dcrful  harmony  uf  freedom  aiui  paril^,of  the  moat  oon* 
prchensive  charity  and  spotlesa  hoUncsa.  He  retired  ta 
the  mountains  and  inio  N>litii«lo.  but  oidy  temporarily^ 
and  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  strength  lor  aciiva 
work.  Amid  the  society  of  his  disciples,  of  tnith  aexe«, 
with  kindred  and  lnciid%  in  Cana  and  Bethany,  at  tha 
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talilf  <it"  iniMieans  aii'l  sinners,  and  in  intercourse  with  ' 
all  cla—i  ~  if  the  people,  be  kept  himself  unspotted  from 
tlie  wurkU  awl  tnuiatigured  Um  world  into  th«  kiu^oai 
of  God.  Hb  poveitjr  md  edibaej  have  nothimf  to  do 
with  n*i-eticiHm,  hut  rt-prosont,  the  one  the  condescen- 
eiiin  of  liii  reileeniini;  Inve,  tlic  other  liis  iileal  uni(jue- 
nciHi  and  hia  alKMihiiely  pecuHar  relation  to  the  whole 
Church,  which  alone  is  tit  or  worthy  to  be  bia  bride. . . . 
-TlMUfe  of  (he  apottlies  and  primitive  Chriatiaiw  in  gen- 
cnl  was  worthing  bat  a  benuit  life;  elae  had  not  the 
Goipel  Dpread  so  qoickly  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman 
WWld.  IVtiT  wa.s  married,  and  travelled  willi  his  wife 
as  a  miiisionary.  I'aul  annuine.'i  one  marriage  of  the 
clergy  as  a  rale,  and  notwithstanding  his  penonal  and 
nlative  preference  for  celibacy  in  the  thai 
condition  of  the  Church,  be  is  tiha  hmn 
caU'  of  evaiiK('li<-al  frer-<loin,  in  tfpV^^Mf  tO  aU  kgal 
bondage  ami  anxioua  aaccticism." 

ib  Uttle  as  we  find  in  the  Me  ofCbrint  r  Ui^  ap  ih 
Has  aojr  aothoii^  for  tha  uMMiaitie  lift^  so  liule  do  we 
Ibd  it  represented  in  tiw  GfSe  of  primitfre  Chrisliaiis 
generally.  It  is  tnio  in  tlif  infant  Church,  for  a  time, 
all  things  were  iu  common,  but  even  in  thiH  community 
of  lifc^  caftaioly  the  oldest  or,  rather,  earliest  pha.'io  of 
Chiistiani^,  monssripiim  finds  no  aythori^;  for  if  it 
had  bam  intended  to  serre  as  soeh,  it  woold  have  beeo 

perpetuated.  It  failed  heraine  if  was  a  social  impossi- 
bility. "It  n'lViH  a  heautiful  |>ieturi!  of  what  Christi- 
anity mi(;ht  Us  when  all  are  uf  utie  mind  and  one  Rpir- 
it ;"  but  it  was  incompatible  with  the  general  course  of 
haman  afbirs,  and  it  esassd  to  he.  While,  thersfim^ 
not  even  the  Christian  primitive  communism  can  have 
been  the  jjerm  from  which  nionachi.Hin  in  the  Church 
started,  the  ilienrv  of  the  monastic  in.ttitiition  m.iv  po>*- 
sibly  have  been  thereby  suggeated.  Not  e>'en  the  as- 
cetidam  of  the  infant  Church  can  be  made  to  aoooont 
for  Ih'u  inatitation.  Severe  asceticiara,  it  is  true,  was  the 
reliirioii  of  thousands  thruuKhout  the  Christian  world, 
butlliov  who  practicetl  it  neither  Ht  j.ar.ii*  !  ilicni'-i  1\ i 
from  the  world  uur  from  ita  social  and  (Mililical  duties). 
They  were  simply  a  standinf;  memorial  of  the  solemn 
natoia  of  the  Christian  baptismal  vow  in  the  heart  of 
the  fiumlies  of  the  people.  The  most  rigid  monastic 

nle  could  have  addt  d  lu  itlu  r  !»eviTity  to  ilii  ir  self-di.s- 
cipline  nor  higher  temper  to  their  chastened  s[arit  ( ticc 
Neander.  Ch.  ffiH.  ii,  223  sq.). 

But  though  monaaticLsm  was  not  a  form  of  life  that 
sprang  ori^jrinsUy  and  purely  ont  of  Christianity,  yet 
there  can  be  no  douht  that  In-  Chri.-<tiaiiity  a  new  spirit 
was  infused  into  this  foreign  mode  of  life,  whereby  with 
■any  it  Im  cnmc  ennobled  and  converted  into  an  instru- 
■Mnt  of  effecting  much  which  oould  not  otherwise  have 
been  eibcted  by  any  aoeb  mode  of  living.   ITideBS  this 

view  is  taken,  it  would,  aj«  Dr.  S<-hanr  has  well  snid, 
"involve  the  entire  ancient  Church,  with  it-i  fjreaie.it 
and  Ix-st  representatives  both  Kaat  and  West — its  Atha- 
nasius,  its  Chiyaootom,  its  Jerome,  its  AugustinA— in 
afMMtasy  Aeaa  the  ftith."  And,  aahe  apdyaAda,''ao 
one  wiU  now  hold  that  these  men,  who  all  admired  and 
commended  the  monastic  life,  were  antichrist ian  ern)r- 
Uta,  and  that  the  few  and  almost  exclusively  lui^ative 
Opponents  of  that  asceticism,  as  Jovinian,  ilelvidius,  and 
Vigilant  iu.H,  were  the  sola  KSpfesentatives  of  pure  Ciuis- 
tianity  in  the  Nicene  and  next  following  age"  (comp> 
,  Kingsley,  Hermit*,  p.  14,  15).  Wc  shall  come  to  con- 
sider the  piod  and  i  \  il  inlluenee,*  in  another  part  of  this 
article.  Here  we  have  to  deal  simply  with  its  origin 
and  rdatioii  to  primitive  Christianity.  In  the  article 
AaomciSH  it  baa  been  shown  that  a  distinction  most 
be  made  between  it  and  the  monssHe  nfe,  which  was 
not  known  until  the  M\\  t  vuiwry.  Thai  class  of  ascet- 
ics known  as  Uermits  tluurished  probably  as  early  as 
the  age  auooeeding  Chiiat^  stay  on  earth;  indeetl.  it  is 
baidy  poanUa  that  its  origtD  may  Iw  tiaoed  to  J<din 
the  Baptist  and  liis  summndings.    There  were,  no 

donhtiinaiiy  in  the  early  Churcli  who,  with  a  view  to 
I  oowpktc  freedom  from  the  cores,  temptations,  and  i 


business  of  the  world,  withdrew  fnnn  the  orilinary  in- 
tercourse of  life,  and  t<H»k  up  their  aljode  in  natural 
caverns  or  rudely  formed  huts  iu  deserts,  forests,  moun- 
taina,  and  other  solitaiy  plaeca,  The  pagan  depravap 
rion  of  manners  must  have  in  no  small  dcfrree  contrilv- 
utcd  to  it.  Then  there  must  naturally  have  been  mul- 
titudes of  outwardly  profeJv»^in^;  Christians,  i  <  i.illy  in 
large  cities,  who  sickened  the  heart  of  those  earnest 
sotils  whose  spirit  and  disposition  lad  to  •  nearness  with 
Christ.  Hence  we  find  that  hermits  are  generally  spoken 
of  an  emanating  from  large  cities,  which  were  seats  of 
corruption,  then-bv  indicating;  clearly  that  in  the  prim- 
itive Church  the  ascetic  desire  was  prompted  by  man's 
nobiest  impulses.  In  the  writings  of  the  Church  fa- 
tbatiW  can  twee  theaagenns  of  Christian  monachism 
back  to  tlie  middh  of  the  Sd  eeotuiy.  Urns  writes 
Kicaiit,  will  n  -[m  akii  K'  of  lioOBt  ^boa  (/Vcfrn/  SluUt 
of  the  Grtti-  and  .  I  rf^irtitmi  CkUTcku  [A-D.  1678],  p. 
218):  "Though  St.  liasil  was  the  first  author  and 
founder  of  the  order  of  Grtek  monks,  so  that  before  bis 
time  tliere  ootdd  be  none  who  proftsscd  tin  stnct  w^r 
of  living  in  convents  atid  n-liiri'nis  sncjcties  I  mean  in 
<»reece — yet  certainly,  before  his  time,  the  convenience 
of  the  pUce,  and  the  situation  thereof,  might  invite 
HermUot  ■od  penooa  delighting  in  solitary  devotiom^ 
of  which  the  world,  la  iSbnJhwt  and  sseomi  century,  did 

alxiund"  (conip.  Ori;jcn,  Kp.  ad  Rnm.  c.  iii;  Mohler, 
tjttilt.  d,  MouchihumJi  in  g.  trtten  Enlstthuiyj,  etc.,  in 
Vtrniiirhti'  ISchrifim,  ii,  16a  S(|.).  Yet  it  is  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  8d  cenuuy,  iu  which  faUs  the  I>ecian 
perseeotiao  (A.D.  MkttlX  that  there  are  Ifant  braaght 
to  light  numerous  instances  of  a  retirement  of  devoted 
Christians  to  the  <leftert  (comp.  Sozomen,  Hint.  Ecdrs, 
lib.  vi,  cu)>.  -lii  >.     Hut  even  these  hiTinit^  wi  re  iio[  lU't- 

nastics  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  They  were 
accustomed  to  live  ifagly,  each  acoording  to  his  own 
inclination,  withootany  specific  form  of  union,  and  that 
triihtn  the  precincts  of  the  Church  to  which  they  sevcr- 
aliy  I »  Il 'n;;ed,  unless  personal  siit'i  (y  ri  jnir'  '!  removal 
to  more  distant  parts.  It  wa*  reiserved  for  the  -llh  ceji- 
tury — the  very  age  which  gave  state  aid  and  perpetu- 
ity to  Chriitiaaity— to  devekp  that  hianch  of  asostidsn 
which  has  ever  nnee  eontintted  to  flonridi  in  a  part  of 

the  Church,  am!  to  this  day  ti;,'iire»  in  the  liistorv  <if 
Chri:itian  civilization,  sometimes*  to  advantage,  and  oft- 
entimes to  great  disadvantage. 

2.  JJeveiopmmt  Ma»aekitm,—\n  what  haa  pK> 
ceded  it  is  elesorly  fofeshsdowed  that  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  nion.astic  in!>titutinn  was  neither  sud- 
den nor  rapid,  but  that  it  parsed  through  several  stages 
before  it  finally  took  the  sha|>c  under  which  it  is  now 
known  to  us.  Dr.  Schaff  distinguishes  ySwr  stages 
—the  first  three  oemplete  in  tha  4A  eentoiy;  the  re> 
maiiiing  one  reaches  maturity  in  the  Ladn  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  («)  The  rtrst  Stage  covets  the  ascetic 
life,  neither  organized  nor  wparatc  il  from  the  Church. 
It  comes  down  from  the  ante-Mioene  age,  and  is  noticed 
In  the  artide  AaoRicJiaM  (q.T.>.  In  the  4i)i  centorr 
it  took  the  form,  for  the  most  part,  of  cither  hermit  or 
coenobite  life,  and  continued  in  the  Church  itself,  espe- 
cially atnong  the  cle^^^y,  who  iiii;:ht  Ix'  called  half- 
monks.  (6)  The  second  stage,  which  is  hermit-life  or 
andiorettan  [aea  AnAcaoHtira],  aioae  in  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  eeatuiy}  gave  asceticism  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent shape,  and  poshed  it  even  to  external  separation 
from  ih<'  world.  Ittook  the  ]irophet.s  Klijah  an<l  Jtdin 
the  ItapiiMt  for  its  models,  and  went  beyond  them  (comp. 
bond.  Qu.  life.  April,  185^  p.  16i). .  Not  content  with 
partial  and  temporary  retirement  fiom  common  life, 
which  may  be  united  with  sodsl  {nterHimse  and  usefhl 

laboin,the  consistent  anchoret  M  i  ludi  d  liitnst  If  from  all 
society,  even  from  kindred  aMxiics,  ajid  came  only  ex- 
ceptionally into  contact  with  human  aflUrs,  either  u> 
receive  the  visits  of  admirers  of  every  clas.%  especially 
of  the  tick  and  the  needy  (which  vrere  ver>-  frequent  in 
the  I  of  the  more  celebrated  monks),  or  to  QpjKiar  in 
the  cuics  ou  MMUC  extraordinary'  occasion,  as  a  spirit  from 
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another  world.  His  clothing  was  a  hair  slnrt  and  a 
wild-beast's  skin  ;  bis  TikhI  bread  and  salt ;  bis  dwelling 
ft  cave:  his  «mployiii«ni  pnyer,  afflictiua  of  tbe  body, 
and  coofliet  with  Mtanic  powen  and  wild  inagea  of 
fiu^.  Tln'v  \\vn\  as  Montalemlwrt  sayjt,  •'  nails  coni- 
me  de»  enlant.-'.  vt  fort«  wninu'  des  gfaiil*;"  ilnjiij;h 
Villemaiii,  fonnin^;  a  inore  uiumpa.'u>ioned  estimate  of 
muiuuticiam  aiid  ita  resulta,  says,  "  Ue  cettc  rude  ikxtlc 
du  deaeit  il  aoitait  dea  giaiuU  hommcs  et  dea  fuiM;" 
beioes  and  madmen  ( Mdmgn  JHoff.  CkrH.  p.  85C >  Tbc 
aiichon  ts  maintained  from  cliotce,  after  the  cessation  of 
tin'  |i<  r'viuti'ii>.  the  seclusion  to  which  they  li  nl  >iri^'- 
inaliy  resorted  as  an  expctlicnt  ofitecurity;  aiul  a  later 
devdopincnt  of  the  same  principle  it  fbund  in  the  still 
nan  remarkable  im  cholugical  pbcooawwui  of  Um  oei- 
ebrated  Pinar  Saiut^  (q.  v.). 

Tln"  r<niii<!or  of  the  ancbnrrl'u-  mode  i>f  liff  i*  Mi|t- 
poaed  to  have  been  one  certain  I'aul  id  HkIh  k,  but  St. 
Anthony  is  (;eneraliy  lnnke«l  upon  as  "the  father  of  mo- 
WHticiam"  (Neaadar,  ii,229);  and  though  this  is  per- 
haps gtnng  a  little  too  &r,  h«  moat  certainly  be  regarded 
as  the  ])rinci[ial  inthience  in  the  anchoretic  movrmcitt. 
Says  Xeander  (Cfi.  lliM.  ii,  i-B),  ''In  the  cen- 
tury men  were  not  n^rreed  on  the  «|uestion  as  to  who 
wai  to  beoonaidetad  the  foonder  of  roooasi  iciam,  w  bather 
Pkul  or  Anthony.   If  by  tbia  was  to  be  midentood  the 

individual  fruiu  wluiiii  ilic  fjnuhl  of  tlii-i  inodc  of  lifo 
prtKccth-ii,  thi-  nuiiii'  wa.H  iniquoiion.-il.ly  due  ii>  the  lat- 
tir:  for  if  I'aul  wa.s  the  fint  CUrtMiaii  Ixrinit.  yet  he 
must  hare  remained  uukiwwn  to  the  rest  of  the  Cbris- 
tian  world,  and  without  the  inflmnoe  of  Aothoay  would 
haTOibund  no  followers,  (before  Anthony,  there  may 
have  been  many  who,  by  iucliaation  or  by  {Hnruliar  out- 
ward circumstances,  were  knl  Ui  adopt  this  nimic  of  life; 
but  they  remained,atleaat,  unknown.)  The  fim  whom 
traditkm— wh{di  In  tUa  eaae,  it  moat  be  eaiiftaiad,  ta 

entitle<l  to  little  confidrncc,  and  much  distorted  by  fa- 
ble— cites  by  name  is  the  above-mentioned  I'aul.  He 
ih  hMiil  'I.  Iwivi'  lieen  moved  by  the  l>ccian  jKTrsecntiiMi, 
which  no  doubt  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  hia 
native  Und,  the  TbSaid,  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  wHhdmr 
himself,  when  a  young  roan,  to  a  grotto  in  a  remote 
mountain.  Dy  degt<pe«  he  became  attached  to  the  mode 
of  life  ho  had  iiili  pted  ;a  fir-t  out  .if  iH'Cf  ->iiy.  Nour- 
ishment and  clothing  \«ere  supplied  him  by  a  palm-lrcc 
that  hod  sprung  u|»  near  the  gmtlo.  Whetbar  «f«iy- 
thlng  in  thia  legend,  or,  if  not  every  thing,  what  put  of 
it,  is  htatotleally  tme,  it  is  impomible  to  determine. 

Accortliu^  to  the  tradition.  Anthony  (<|.  ^•.")  .  .  .  Isavint: 
hcanl  of  I'atal,  visited  him,  and  made  hiui  known  to 
others.  But  as  Athanastus,  in  bis  life  of  Anthony,  is 
wholly  alent  aa  to  thia  matter,  which  he  oertainiy  would 
have  deemed  an  important  cireamitanoe— though  he 
atataathat  Anthotiy  v  i-ii<d  nil  ii«cclic-i  who  wr  re  expe- 
rienoed  in  tlie  spiritual  life— the  story  must  be  dismissi'd 
as  unworthy  of  criKlit." 

It  was  real^  Anthony  who  gave  to  hia  age  a  pattern, 
which  waa  aetxed  with  love  and  cnthaaiaam  by  many 
hejjfts  that  lon;;ed  nfter  t'hristinn  perfection,  and  whii  h 
excitcil  many  to  enudale  it.  hike  I'auh  Anthony  wn:; 
n  lutti^  e  of  Kgypt,  and  being  himself  uf  a  noble  family, 
his  induenoe  waa  eoaaidcnible,  and  he  peiauadcd  many 
membera  of  the  old  Egyptian.f«miliea  l»  Join  him,  and 
vjire.-i'l  liis  ascetic  views  and  practices  thronghoui  all 
l-i,'>  l>t :  even  ilie  dewrts  of  this  cotnitry,  to  the  liorders 
of  l.ybio,  were  >|irinkled  with  numerous  anachoretic  st)- 
ciettca.  Hence  the  institution  spread  to  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  Anthony,  indeed,  was  visited  not  only  by 
^jyptian  uwetics,  but  also  ttr  thoAe  coming  from  Jcru- 
aalAn  (see  PalLulii  lAWtutcii,  c.  26,  Hiblioth.pnltiim  Pa- 
»-»#fVj, .<(.<.  t.  xiii,  fol.  '.i;>;' I.  Thus  it  was  that  Anthony, 
"tci/liDul  liny  vttn»ciou»  dfjiii/n  <>/  his  ovn"  (Neandcrj, 
Ijecame  the  founder  of  this  new-  mode  of  Christian  liv- 
ing; fur  it  in  tiuth  happened  of  tu  own  aooord,  with- 
out any  special  eflbrta  of  his,  that  perwoa  of  almilar  dia> 

]i<>>itio:i  attndied  theiii'-elves  to  him,  und.  building  their 
cclb  around  his,  made  him  their  spiritual  gidda  and 


governor,  and  tinis  ctuistituted  the  lirst  wicielics  of  Ana- 
chorets,  who  lived  mattered,  in  single  cells  or  huts, 
united  together  imder  one  aopcrior  —  demonatratiog, 
moreover,  that  in  menaaticHni  prevailed  the  aame  law 
as  in  evcrA-  other  intellectual  movement.  .\)\  idea 
exists  long  in  a  state  of  free  solution,  till  the  maj-icr- 
niiiid  is  revealed,  destinetl  to  give  it  lixity  and  ]m  rma- 
ncuce ;  and  irom  that  time  it  becomes  a  nucleus  annmd 
which  qralen  gathcta  and  ciystallixes.  Thna  the  n- 
cluaea  of  the  doaert  continued  to  gain  in  strength  and 
number  until  gathered  by  Anthony ;  the  connecting  tie 
]ieii);i  ft  triple  \  'ivv  of  chastity.  iK)vcrty,  and  mainial  la- 
bor for  the  coininon  goiHl.  Thenceforth  the  attention 
of  Christendom  was  attracted  to  the  Thebaid ;  all  who 
needed  it  found  there  an  asylum.  But  it  was,  after  all, 
only  for  the  East,  and  not  for  the  W4irld.  Christianity 
had  prove<l  it.M  If  ;nlai)leil  to  the  wants  of  all;  this  form 

I of  aaceticism  could  prevail  only  where  the  climate  Uf 
vored  a  hermit's  life.  It  was  too  eccentric  and  i 
^  tical  ffw  the  West,  and  hence  Icaa  fteqnent  then,  i 
,  cially  in  the  rougher  dimatca.  To  the  female  aex  It 
wxs  eiitin-ly  nnsutted.  An«»rderof\vi.lii\\>. employe.!  in 
charitable  works,  and  Bupjmrtrd  from  the  olh  riiif^s  of  the 
faithful,  was  appan-ntly  one  of  the  primitive  institutions 
of  the  apoatloa  (Lcn|6'dj&a(y,pb  100>;  yet  they  were  not 
separated  flmn  thn  world,  bnt  moved  in  it  See  Dka- 
<  «)M,>si;s.  Then  was,  to  Ik-  siiro.  a  class  of  hermits,  the 
.S'lrahfittt*  (q.  V.)  in  EgA  pt,  and  the  liht  n%i>b>-th.<  (q.  v.) 
in  Syria;  but  their  (juarrelsuraeness,  occasional  intem- 
perance^ and  oppoaitiun  to  the  clergy  brotight  them  into 
Ul-repot& 

(r)  The  third  step  In  the  progress  of  the  monastic 
life  brings  us  to  CimobVism.  or  cloufer  life  —  numusti- 
cisHi  ill  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  '1  he  neccusi- 
tiea  of  the  nUgioua  life  Itself— aa  the  attendanco  ai 
pnhKe  wanlhlpf  the  partielpaitloD  of  tha  aaenmania, 
thetMltftarnntnal  instruction  and  edification— nat- 
urally enongh  led  gradually  to  modifications  of  the 
degree  and  4if  the  nature  of  the  holitude.  First  came 
the  simplest  form  of  common  life,  which  sought  to 
eomUno  the  peraonal  aeeluaion  of  individnala  wiA  tha 
oonunon  exercise  of  all  the  pohUe  dotiaa;  an  aggrei^ 
tlon  of  separate  cells  into  the  aame  dtatrtct,  called  by 
the  name  J.aum.  w  ith  a  connnon  church,  in  which  all 
assembled  for  prayer  and  public  worship.  From  the 
union  of  tha  eommon  life  wUh  penonal  Mtliiude  is  de- 
rived tha  nnno  etatoUte,  i.  e.  ronnnon  lifo,  by  which 
this  claaa  of  monks  is  distinguished  tnm  tha  strict  aot- 

itaric'',  a*"  the  anchorets  or  eremites.  In  this,  too,  ia 
involved,  in  addition  to  the  obligations  of  povco^aad 
chastity,  which  were  vowed  by  the  anchorets,  a  thbd 
obligation  of  obadieooe  to  a  anperior,  which,  la  eoB> 
junction  wHli  Iho  two  fimiar,  baa  ever  bean  haM  to 
constitute  tfaa  esaanc*  of  tha  laUgiaaa  or  maoaalic  lUh. 

See  MoNASTKBT. 

Like  all  the  other  arretic  iI1^titutions,  the  mona 
life  also  found  its  homo  in  Egypt.   The  coantiy 
eerCainly  (kvornble  to  the  production  and  expansion 
fif  ju«t  such  an  institution.    "The  land  where  Orien- 
tal and  Grecian  literature,  philosophy ,  nml  religion, 
Christian  ortho<loxy  and  Cnostic  heresy,  met  In'th  in 
fHandahip  and  in  boetiiity,"  waa  in  eveiy  way  adapted 
to  ha  "the  native  land"  of  tfia  nwnaatfe  Ulh.  Wo  nay 
add  also  th.it  "  monasticism  waa  Ihvorad  and  promoted 
here  by  climate  and  geographic  featarea,  by  the  oasis* 
like  seclusion  of  the  country ,  by  the  bold  contrast  of 
Iwuren  deserts  with  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mile,  bj 
the  snperstition,  the  contempbtira  tarn,  and  the  paa> 
j  sii-o  endurance  of  the  national  character,  by  th.-  ox- 
I  ample  of  the  Therapeutir,  an.l  by  the  moral  iirim  ii^b-s 
of  the  Alexaii.lri.iii  f.itlu  r-;  <■-]..  (  ially  by  (>rig»'n'8 
theory  of  a  higher  aud  lower  montlity,  and  of  the  merit 
.  of  voluntar}-  )M>ver^  and  celiltacy."   Even  back  fa 
the  days  of  iSlian  wo  ana  told  by  him  that  tha  Egyi^ 
I  tiana  bear  the  moat  esqnialte  tortnre  withont  a  mor- 
\  tnnr,  on<l  would  rather  l>c  tormented  to  di-ath  than 
1  compromise  truth.    Such  natures,  once  seiaed  with 
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religioni  pnthosiojim,  were  certainly  very  eminently 
qiKiIilieil  for  Mints  of  the  desert.  No  wonder,  then, 
tb»t  the  BKNiMtio  life  soon  gainod  K*Q«nil  fiivor.  Pa- 
eiomim  (191^-348),  k  diseipla  «f  Anthony,  In  recogniMd 
ns  thi'  foun^iT  of  thw  peculiar  axctir  lif.-.  I'alla- 
diiiJ,  himself  ii  convt-rt  In  the«e  early  ihiys  to  this  in- 
Dtitiition,  furni!>lie!»  nn  account  of  'Ma  process  in  con- 
nection with  M  account  of  ita  •ittbor,  which  Neander 
tirat  pTCWBto:  **PlwlNmiiaa,  t/t  the  beginning  of  the 
■4th  centxiry,  when  a  yountj  man,  after  having  obtained 
his  ri'lc.-ise  from  the  militnry  service,  into  which  he 
biul  heen  forced,  attaclieil  him-elf  to  an  hermit, 
with  whom  he  pa^aed  twelve  years  of  his  lift.  Here 
Iw  felt  tlia  impnlae  «rClirlatian  lore,  wbtdi  tanglrt  bhn 
that  ho  ought  not  to  live  merely  mj  as  to  promote  his 
own  growth  to  perfection,  hut  to  seek  also  the  salva- 
tion of  his  brethren.  He  (»upiM)?e<l — uii1c.''K  this  is  a 
decoration  of  tlie  legend — that  in  a  vision  he  heard 
the  Toiee  of  an  angn  giving  ntterance  to  the  call  in 
bia  own  brcMt — it  was  tlie  divine  will  that  he  should 
be  an  instmment  for  the  pood  of  his  brethren,  by  rec- 
oncilirif^  thoni  to  (Jotl  (Vita  Pachom.  §  15).  On  'I'a- 
bennas,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  l'p|ier  Epypt,  bo- 
twlzt  tbe  Nomes  of  Tenthyra  and  Thebes,  he  founded 
•  aoeleiy  of  monlu^  wbidi  daring  tbe  lifetime  of  Pa- 
ebomina  bimself  nwnbeTcd  three  tboaeand,  and  after* 
waul*  spvon  thousand  iiietn!K>rs;  and  thus  went  on 
increasing  until,  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  centur^k-,  it 
could  reckon  within  its  rules  fift}*  thousand  monks 
(£aaviKa^Ti,l,e.909;  alao  c.  88,'fol.  957;  HieionT- 
ml  Pnfbi.  in  rrgakm  Padhmii,  §  7)."  We  are  told 
that  when  .'\t!i:iii  i^iu ^  vi^it^•<l  P.k  huniins  tlirfc  thou- 
sand monks  passed  l>eforc  him  in  [>ro<-fB.«ion,  chanting 
hymns,  and  MbViMng  practical  proofs  of  dbwi  t^ty 
under  tlie  monMlIc  rale.  Nor  wm  tbe  now  morenent 
confined  to  tbe  Tabenna  region.  Tbe  development  in 
the  N'itrinn  and  TheJ'sld  deserts  was  equally  rapid ; 
so  that  Hutinus  (F.  Piatr.  ii,  7)  affirms  that  the  monas- 
tic population  of  Egypt  equalled  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towna.  In  tbe  ain^e  dbtrict  of  Nitria,  we  are  told, 
tbere  were  no  fewer  tban  fifty  nonederiee  (flenonwn, 
EccUs.  Ifist.  vi,  311.  and  the  civil  authorities  even  found 
it  exfio<lient  to  place  restrictions  on  their  excepsive 
multiplication.  Neither  wn*  the  movement  confined  to  1 
Egypt.  Arabia,  Syria,  Paleatiae,  and  more  especially 
tiM  reghm  of  Mount  Sind,  toon  ewsnned  wkb  ndnaea, 

and  were  thickly  stndded  vrfth  monasteries.  "We 
djiily  receive  monks,"  saya  Jerome  (M€>  4  >0).  writinn 
atEkthlehem,  "from  Indisuanil  Pcrsi  i,  imd  Kthiojiin." 
The  entire  Eastern  Church  gave  this  practice  confi-  ' 
denoe,  and  tbe  greatest  teachers  of  the  Cbnrcb — as 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (329-389).  Basil  tbe  Great  (328- 
87'J),  and  the  golden-toneued  Chrysostom  (848-407) — 
b-'cainc  it>  ciithu-i.ii'tii-  .ndinlrers  and  promot''r<i.  Nor 
did  the  de»<ert  remain  the  home  of  tbe  new  life.  Mo- 
nastic institutions  were  soon  trantplaolodtotbetofWBa, 
and  in  agitated  times  these  plaeea  baeame  safe  houses 
of  refnge  flrom  the  troubles  of  tbe  world.  Indeed,  it 
must  Ik?  conceded  by  all  linnc.it  -"tudents  of  early  eccle- 
siastical history  that  tlie  example  of  the  monn!iticixm  ' 
of  tbe  eariy  Eastern  CSborcb  had  a  powerful  intlucnce 
in  Airwarding  tba  piogwaa  of  Cbrittianity ;  aitbough 
It  ia  aleo  certain  tink  tbe  admiration  wblch  ft  excited  | 

occasionally  led  to  Ita  natornl  consequence  niiioiii;  th<- 
members,  by  eliciting  a  spirit  of  pride  and  ovlvntation, 
and  by  provoking,  sometimes  to  fan.itii  m1  excesses  of 
austerity,  aometinies  to  bypocritical  simulations  of 
rigor.   The  aHutee  which  arose,  even  in  the  early 
StTLjc^  of  monrirhi'in.  are  di  j-lnn-d  l.y  thi^  very  fathers 
who  ar*>  most  olo<iii<-nt  in  tlieir  praises  of  the  institu-  ' 
tion  itself.    These  abuses  prevailed  chiefly  in  a  cla^^ 
of  monks  called  8anMtt$  (q.  v.),  who  lived  in  small  i 
eomiponltiee  of  three  or  fimtr,  and  aemetimee  led  a  I 
wandcrinc  and  irrei^ular  life    Yet  thoiiirh  ninny  took 
exception  to  nny  abii«os  jrrowitir;  out  of  the  institution, 
but  few  were  found,  like  .loviniaii,  t<>  assail  the  princi- 
ple. And  even  emperors,  as,  e.  g.,  Valens  and  bis  sue-  \ 


ceRsors,  poupht  in  vain  to  nrrcst  tbe  too  rapid  increase 
of  iiionachi.ini.  A  picture  is  drawn  by  Theodoret,  in 
his  Ritigitim$  Hittoriu,  of  the  rigor  and  moitifieatiao 
practiced  in  some  of  the  greater  monaalerica,  which 

^'oi  s  fur  to  explain  the  assertion  of  Protestant  wrifrrsi 
that  tho  monks  were  coninionly  zealots  in  religion ; 
and  tliat  niuch  of  the  bitterness  of  the  religious  contro- 
versies of  tbe  East  was  due  to  their  unrestrained  xeal ; 
and  that  the  opinteoa  which  led  to  tbeae  contreveniiei 
orit;^inate<l  for  the  mo»t  ]iart  anionp  the  theolojjians  of 
the  cloisters.  (JIo»t  fitinous  ainon;;  these  wa.*  nn  or- 
der called  Arametie  [Gr.  sUfple-fs  j,  from  their  main- 
taining Uie  public  services  of  the  Church  day  and  nigfat 
wMHWt  Intarrnptlen.  Sea  Ivaob-womrip;  Mmro- 
PRTBmn;  MosarnELiTKS:  Nkstorians.) 

Under  the  growing;  influence  of  tlie  Byzantine  em- 
perors, the  l!u-t. T!)  Church,  and  with  it  Eastern  mon- 
acblsm,  lost  all  vitality  and  became  petrified.  Mo 
attempt*  were  made  to  revive  its  declining  vigor  by 
creating  new  oiganications,  and  though  there  have 
indeed  been  occasional  examples  of  splendid  lienevo. 
Icnce  in  Oriental  nmnai  bi-iii.  Ihi m-  are  uftrr  all  ii-o- 
lated  instances.  A.h  a  j^enenil  nilo,"  wiys  Stanley, 
"there  has  arisen  in  the  Ka^^t  no  s<K-iety  like  tbe  BeM> 
dlctinea  (see  below),  held  in  honor  wherever .litetBtuie 
or  civilisation  has  spread ;  no  charitable  orders,  like 
the  .Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  carry  li  ht  and  peace  in 
the  darkest  haunts  of  suffering  hiiinnnity  "  {Eastern 
Church,  p.  11-1).  Traditionally  all  the  Ka'stern  monks 
have  followed  op  to  the  present  day  tbe  ao^alled  role 
of  Pkehomins,  or,  as  they  prefer,  of  St.  Anthony.  Thay 
reninin  numerous  in  nil  the  Easten>  cliuri  lie«,  and 
some  of  their  establishments,  as  the  convents  of  Mount 
Athos,  lire  still  celebrated  for  their  literary  treasares 
or  political  influence  [see  Moxna,  EAaTBKiij;  but  tbey 
have  ceased  to  be  powerftil  agenclee  of  reli^^oni  Influ. 
ence.  This  is  of  course  easily  to  be  nccminted  for  on 
general  principles.  The  Eastern  Church  is  by  us  of 
the  West  recognised  as  sfofionary  and  immutable,  wbQe 
our  own  motto  is  progrm  wni/exiti/^.  Hence  ac- 
tive life  is,  on  the  strict  Eastern  theory,  an  abuse  of 
the  system.  AnA  ^^hile  the  monastic  life,  as  we  sh.nll 
presently  examine  it  in  detail,  in  the  Western  world  i-i 
chnracterlzol  by  literary  and  ii^rricultunil  activity,  the 
Eastern  monks,  whether  in  Egypt  or  (Jreece,  have  al- 
waya  paaaed  •  paaslv«  Hfe,  tomhtg  aside,  and  that  only 
occasionally,  simply  to  secure  the  necessaries  for  their 
subsistence.  S>ine  nif>nk<.  it  h  true,  devoted  a  jwir- 
tion  of  their  time  to  n  ei  hanii-al  trades,  amonn  which 
wo  find  ship-buildin^r,  and  to  agriculture ;  bnt  all  their 
oecnpatioos  and  roles  were  after  all  designed  to  over- 
come  the  desires  of  tbe  l>ody,  and  to  make  it  a  willing 
serx'snt  and  instrument  of  the  soul  in  its  excessive  r»> 
lii^ous  aspirations.  Annihilation  of  iii'1i\ :  h;:i1isiii  was 
aimed  at,  in  order  to  be  wholly  possessed  and  owned 
ly  God.  Tbe  wildcat  individual  excesses  of  a  Bruno 
or  a  Dunstan  seem  poor  beside  the  antboriaed  naUonal, 
we  may  almost  say  imperini,  adoration  of  the  |4llar 
saints  of  the  East.  Tliu>  al>o.  e.  l,'..  amid  all  the  con- 
troversies of  the  fith  century,  on  one  relij^ious  subject 
the  conflicting  I'jist  maintained  its  unity — in  the  rever- 
ence of  the  hermit  on  the  pillar.  The  West  eertabily 
htm  never  had  a  Simeon  Stylttes  (q.  v.). 

It  is  clearly  aiijiarent,  tlieti,  to  the  careful  student 
of  ecclesiastical  hUtot}'  that  monasticism  jiroper,  in 
its  first  stage,  was  developed  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
But  we  shall  see  praaently  that  monas^cism  waa  ear- 
ly transplanted  to  the  West  also.  We  will  see  It, 
however,  in  n  m<Mlifled  form,  re.illy  constituf injt  the 
fourtli  and  last  stapvof  asceticism,  or  the  second  staiie 
of  monasticism  proper.  Before  we  pass  to  its  consid- 
eration, it  may  not  be  amies  to  regard  here  tbe  third 
stage  hi  Its  reuition  to  the  other  two  tfiat  preceded  It. 
I'nrhomius  himself,  as  we  have  si'.  -i.  w  f  dri.Mniilly  a 
hermit.  It  will  he  found  upon  c  \ainiiiati<ih  that  all 
other  ascetic"  who  are  matked  as  tbe  most  celebrated 
order-founders  of  later  days  were  also  originally  her- 
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mUs.   Clobttr  Hfi»,  Indeed,  fa  •  regnlsr  orgenhrtlon 

of  tho  ascetic  lif>-  on  a  basis,  recognising  as  it 

does,  at  \va»t  in  a  iiR'.iburc,  the  social  clement  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  ri'|)rc>fnting  it  in  a  narrower  sj)liero 
■edaded  from  tbe  Lirger  world.  Uence  hermit  life 
led  to  dobter  life,  and  tbe  doieter  life  became  not  only 
a  refuse  for  the  spirit  weary  of  the  world,  btit  alto  in 
m.mv  wayi'  a  school  for  practical  life  in  the  Church. 
W'l-  iiui-t  certiiinlv  rontV.-s  tli.it  it  A*rmcd  the  transi- 
tion from  isolated  to  social  Christianity ;  fur  it  con- 
diti  in  an  aiaodation  of  a  nnmbar  ef  andiorvts  of  the 
tame  sex  for  mutual  advancement  in  ascetic  holiaeM. 
The  r(rnobitc<«,  living  somewhat  according  to  the  law* 
of  civilization.  umU-r  one  roof,  and  undi-r  a  superin- 
tendent or  aliljot,  divide  their  time  between  common 
dewBlioin  and  manual  labor,  and  devote  their  surplus 
provisioiu  to  charity ;  exee|ifc  tha  landicaiit  menks, 
who  themselvee  live  by  alms. 

In  this  moditied  form  niona»tiei«m  became  avniialilo 
to  tbe  female  sex^  to  which  the  solitary  desert  life  m  at 
utterly  Imiliaetleable ;  and  with  the  cloiiAtors  of  monks 
that*  appear  at  anoa  ddaten  alao  of  nans.  Antbo* 
ny  and  Padioratin,  we  an  told  fir  their  biographers, 
were  tended  by  th^ir  sisters;  Animoniiis  by  his  wife; 
and  crowds  of  heroic  women  contidcd  their  honor  to 
the  wilderness  rather  than  to  tlie  caprices  of  fortune 
in  times  of  trouble.  Ilence  this  germ  of  nonneiies 
developed  their  growth  even  aa  rapidly  aa  the  monas- 
terins,  and,  though  the  cause  no  lon^jor  cxi^t-*,  cloister?' 
for  female  awcctics  altound  to  this  day  in  the  Kuitt  and 
in  the  West.    See  Numnkkibs. 

(d)  Fotrtk  Stage  M<mattiam.--'X\i»  same  social 
Impolse,  finally,  wMdh  prednced  oumaalie  eengmga. 
tions,  led  afterwards  to  monastic  orders,  unions  of  a 
number  of  cloi-stcrs  under  one  ride  and  a  common  gov- 
ernment. In  thio,  the  fourth  and  la!«t  .•'tage,  moniisti- 
ebm  presents  itself  in  the  West,  and  played  no  little, 
part,  we  ^adlj  oonlhaa.  Air  the  dUf^ision  of  Christian- 
ity and  tbe  advancement  of  learning,  becoming  in  one 
sense  even  the  cradle  of  tbe  German  Reformation 
(oomp.  Sehaff,  Ch.  Hut.  ii.  158,  170). 

We  bava  seen  above  tbut  Athannsius,  one  of  the 
Waslam  Obwdl  fludian,  was  in  the  East,  and  enjoyed 
a  pwaoBal  aModalfaw  with  Anthoqy  and  Padiomina. 
when  Athanadns  retnmed  to  Borne  (about  A.D.  tMI), 
be  delcrniined  to  introduce  tbe  practice  of  tin  monas- 
tic life  into  the  Western  CJhurch.  ilo  brought  home 
with  him  some  I'lgyptian  monks  for  the  purpose  of  ini- 
tiating the  Romans,  and  in  order  to  exhibit  to  tb*m  liv- 
ing evidence  of  the  sanctifying  principles  of  the  new 
'•reliLrio."  Their  uncouth  and  savage  appearance, 
however,  excited  disgost  and  ridicule,  and  for  a  time 
tile  effort  failed.  But  Athanasins,  in  nowise  discon- 
certed, published  a  biographical  aooonat  of  St.  Antho- 
ny, which,  being  early  trandiM  into  Latin,  bad  great 
inrtiiencc  on  the  jn'Opbi.  Hrsidcs,  rcs|irclal'l:'  bi-hnps 
of  the  West,  who  bad  been  banished  to  the  Knst  dur- 
ing the  Arian  controversies,  brought  back  with  them, 
on  their  return,  an  enthusiasm  ibr  tlte  monastic  life. 
In  Bome  especUlly  the  ftdhug  of  ridicalo  gara  way 
to  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  men  and  women  of  rank 
were  impelled  by  tbe  ascetic  spirit  which  was  spread 
by  Jerome  (:^■l(J-l2o)  durinj;  hi.t  resilience  in  that  city 
to  retire  from  tbe  great  world,  in  which  they  had  shone, 
and  devola  theuMdves  to  tb^monastle  UISb.  Patri- 
dans,  rich  merchant*,  and  men  of  letters  adopted  the 
distinctive  dress  of  the  ancliorite,  and  with  it  the  three 
self-denying  vows  of  the  ascetic  life.  .Senators  and 
matrons  transformed  their  palaces  and  couutrj'-ecats. 
Vnba,  bearing  the  nauns  w  GncchUB,  Scipto,  CamiU 
lus,  and  Marrclln>«,  were  converted  by  the  represont- 
at{v<*s  of  these  ^rc  it  names  into  monasteries  (the  ru- 
ins of  tbe  .\nii'ijin  palace,  i^f  \  a-.t  extent,  were  'till  tn 
Ik-  Seen  in  the  middle  of  the  xih  century  at  the  gate  of 
Xursia  [comp.  Montalemlicrt,  It,  Sjj  and  the  fitmily 

from  whence  it  bad  ita  name  is  lamnraed  in  tbaanaala 
of  moaastidsni  aa  the  aladt  of  wUdrfioMdiat  and 
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the  movement  spread  through  the  provinces,  and  es- 
tablished itself  in  the  bles  of  the  Mediterranean ;  chief, 
ly  througli  tiie  encrjretic  action  of  Euscbius  of  Vcrcelli, 
who,  like  Athanaaius,  bad  obtained  «  tetoponuy  reet» 
ing.pla«e  in  tbe  Tbeliaid  when  driven  tnm  Ua  sea. 
Men  possessing  such  great  influence  as  Ambrose  of  Mi- 
lan, John  Curianns,  Martin  of  Tours,  the  presbyter 
.'eroiiie  (q.  v.),  also  contributed  subscijuently,  in  the 
course  of  the  4th  century,  still  further  to  awaken  and 
diffuse  this  tendan^  of  tha  Chdadaa  spirit  in  Italy 
andin  GaoL 

Everywhere  the  institntlon  now  spread  rapidly,  in 
the  same  general  forms  in  which  tbe  monasteries  were 
built  up  in  tbe  East.  Padiomius  had  started  some  of 
these  and  given  them  monastic  shape,  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Raatt  tba  Gcaal  (838-878)  to  |pva  perlscfc 
organiartlan  to  tba  vast  army  of  monks,  and  to  bind 
them  l)y  a  formal  vow  of  chastity,  poverty  (involving 
the  duly  of  self-support  by  manual  labor),  and  obedi- 
ence to  autliority.  But  even  BaaU'aVork  was  vague 
and  deauUoij,  and  St.  Aogoatina  waa  not  a  little  tried 
in  bis  andaaTors  to  diflbse  monasHdsm  in  North  Africa 
and  Itiily.  lie  condemned  the  idleness  of  the  monks, 
ever  fearing  the  danger  which  would  spring  from  af> 
fording  too  great  freedom  to  men  who  had  been  aceua- 
tomed  to  severe  corporeal  labor  and  to  rigki  laalialnl. 
Many  tfaera  ware  who  wonld  ba  right  ww  disposed  to 
exchange  a  needy,  sorrowful,  and  lal  orimis  life  for  one 
free  from  oil  care,  exempt  from  lalior,  aiul  ut  the  tKUine 
time  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  looked  up  to  ^\iih 
ttniveisal  respect  Tbosa  wbo  discarded  the  obligation 
to  manittl  labor  wntnred,  in  defaadiBg  their  priod- 
ples,  to  pervert  many  passages  of  tha  Now  Testament. 
When  that  precept  of  the  apostle  Pant  in  2  Thess.  iii, 
ri  was  objected  to  them,  they  up|)eab'd,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  those  misconceived  passages  in  tbe  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  in  wtiieb  aU  oare  for  the  wants  of  Iha  I 
row,  hence  all  labor  to  acquire  the  means  ofi 
for  the  morrow,  were  forbidden.  Christian  perfection 
was  made  to  consist  in  this — tliat  men  slmuld  expect, 
without  laboring  for  their  supjHtrt,  to  bo  provided  for 
by  tba  baud  of  God,  like  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Thia 
pnoapt  of  Christ,  thigr  contended,  Paul  coald  not  mean 
to  centratBet ;  llie  laboring,  accordingly,  as  well  as  tbe 
eating,  in  those  words  of  Pjnil,  must  be  understood  not 
in  the  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense — as  referring  to 
the  obligation  of  communicating  the  nourishment  of 
the  divine  Word,  which  men  bad  tbemsdves  received, 
to  otbara  da»— an  example  of  tbe  panrerrion  of  Script- 
ure worthy  to  be  noticed.  Hut  ii<)t  ciily  Augii?tine — 
other  friends  of  monastici^m  .'•oon  camo  to  ap)prchend 
the  olistacles  likely  to  face  (Jhnstian  activity,  and  a 
Church  Council,  tbaiof  Cbalcedon  (A.D.  461).' found  it 
necessary  to  pass  canons  for  the  regulation  of  monks. 
Yet  these  changes  could  affect  only  llie  East,  the  West 
having  no  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  having  as  its 
representatives  only  four  pa|>al  It^ates.  Hence,  while 
in  tbe  £ast  some  provisions  were  made  iSor  tba  safiBlj 
of  Christian  asceticism,  in  the  gsfb  of  moaaatlplam, 

the  Western  f'lmreh  w  as  constantly  and  considerably 
motlifviiig  tbe  L.i.stern  practices,  until  tbe  relaxations 
of  Western  )nonttstic8  threatened  ajiostasy  and  lierc^y 
unlimited.  Tbe  inmates  of  different  cells  under  the 
same  basd  varied  fai  tfidr  cbsarvanoa^  aadi  ladnso  re- 
taining his  accustomed  usage  when  admitted  into  the 
community.  And,  in  truth,  no  rule  could  well  Ite  uui- 
versal.  In  Gaul  tlie  monks  declaimed  against  the  i^e- 
vere  rule  of  fasting  imported  from  the  East.  A  disci- 
plina  that  was  piactieabia  under  a  burning  Syrian  sun 
required  modifleation  to  suit  the  colder  latitude  <>f 
Gaul.  Discontent  and  laxity  were  taking  bold  every- 
where, and  monachism  would  }»crha|»s  have  been  una- 
ble to  withstand  the  destructive  influences  which,  in 
this  and  the  following  times,  were  spreading  fax  and. 
wida{  and  the  iir^olaritiea  pravailiag  in  tba  spirit- 
nd  Older  would  bava  bacoma  more  widaij  diflbaed  in 
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Western  inonacbUiii,  which  had  a  still  laxer  coniititu- 
tion,  bad  not  A  remarkable  man  intmdocad  Into  tb(> 
monastic  life  a  mora  aetUed  order  and  a  mon  rigid 

discipline,  and  given  It  the  shapinfr  and  direction  of  a 
hierarchical  rciij^ious  order,  h_v  which  it  Ijccame  so  influ- 
ential an  instrument  to  Christianity,  particularly  fur  the 
conversion  and  the  culture  ef  rade  nations  (Ncnndcr, 
209).  Tbia  remarkable  nan  «aa  Baudiet,  ma  Itai- 
ian  monk  of  the  early  part  ef  the  6th  eentnrf.  Hit 
reli;;i()ii?  rules  were  at  first  intended  and  framed  mere- 
ly (or  tht'  fjovtTiiiuent  of  the  convent  Monfp  ra^sino 
(q.  v.).  oviT  whii  h  he  presided,  battheyaft<  nv  inl ,  u .  re 
adoptied  bjr  or  forced  apon  a  very  |p«at  oumber  of 
noaaateriea.  Hla  nil*  waa  fcondM  en  that  «f  Paeho« 
mills,  tliouj^h  in  many  respects  it  deviated  from  it. 
Hit  jjruat  iiUjcct  ik'cms  to  have  l)een  to  render  llic  dis- 
cipline of  till?  monks  milder,  their  establishmi'nt  more 
loUd,  and  their  manneia  more  r^enlar  than  those  of 
other  monaatle  MtaUlahnwiita. 

andcr,  "aimed  to  counteract  the  licentious  life  of  th« 
irregular  monk?t — who  roamed  alxMit  the  country,  and 
spread  a  corrupting;  iiifliience  l>t)fh  on  inanntTS  and  on 
religion — by  the  introduction  of  a  severer  discipline 
and  spirit  of  order."  The  dominant  principles  of 
Benedict'a  rule  are  obedience  and  labor;  being  ad- 
ministrative rather  than  creative  in  its  ori^^n,  and  pre- 
soppoi'ing  the  i  xi-itiii:^  ruli  s  uf  i-ha>tity  and  poverty. 
The  founder  speiik-  ff  hi^  rule  an  merely  a  beginning, 
S  tentative  ordinan  <  —  -  Ilanc  roinimam  ineboatlMila 
mmlam,"  ale.  (c.  78).  The  principal  of  every  eatab- 
llsbnent  waa  enjoined  to  take  connael,  either  of  the 
whole  house  in  i  aj'itular  a.-<HcmMy,  or  iif  tlic  ilccanni 
body  chosen  from  the  ditfcrent  decades  of  tht-  Cdrntnuni- 
ty.  A  candidate  for  the  novitiate  was  long  kept  with- 
ont  the  walla  to  try  iUa  oooataacy.  When  admitted 
vitbfai,  he  waa  placed  fbr  two  month*  under  the  tnttfon 
and  surveillance  of  an  experiencp<!  monk,  and  warned 
daily  with  respect  to  the  bardsbips  and  discipline  of  the 
monastery.  If  the  novioaatfU  wished  to  take  the  vow, 
the  laws  of  the  aocieiy  were  read  over  to  him,  and  per- 
ubaion  given  him  to  retnm  to  the  world  If  he  to 
pleased.'  The  same  opportunity  wa''  thrw  tinu";  re- 
peated during  the  year  of  novitiate,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  was  admitted  as  a  mcm>>er  of  the 
cornnmity.  The  sixty<three  beads  under  which  the 
mle  la  arranged  refer  to  tte  relative  dntiea  ef  tfie 
princifval  and  subordinate  nieml»Ti — divine  worship, 
discipline,  hou.sdiold  economy,  and  various  orrlinances 
referring  to  hospitality,  mix>ions,  nursing,  etc.  The 
jkreecribed  dreaa  waa  in  all  probabiii^  that  which  had 
thimyt  hean  adopted  hf  reaoaae,  ibr  H  la  almeet 
same  coarse  garb  as  that  which  Columella  (De  Re  Rum- 
ttca,  xi.  1)  recommt'nds  for  the  fann  serf  in  all  kinds  of 
w.  Jth'  T.  'I  he  whole  time  of  the  nmnk-*  i  flii^  (irdcr  lie 
directed  to  be  divided  between  prayer,  reading,  the  ed- 
acation  of  yonth,  and  other  piona  and  learned  labora. 
All  wb6  entered  hie  order  were  obliged  to  promise 
when  they  were  received  ta  novitiatea,  and  to  repeat 
their  promise  wh<jn  they  were  ndmitterl  as  full  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  that  they  would  in  no  respect  and 
on  no  account  attempt  to  change  or  add  to  the  rules 
which  he  had  instituted.  Doubtless  awara  that  the 
BMelle  aeveilty  of  many  of  the  monastic  orders  In  the 

East  was  unsuite<l  to  the  rude  mon  (if  the  Wc^t,  and 
also  to  the  more  unfriendly  climate,  Iknedict  did  not 
requira  of  his  monks  many  of  the  mortiflcntions  which 
were  aonetlmea  Imposed  upon  those  of  the  East^  and 
allowed  them  several  tndolgenees  wMeh  were  there 

sometimes  forhiddf^n.  Tli'*  rule  was  consequently  em- 
braced by  nearly  idl  the  monk'  of  the  West.  In  some 
of  the  more  iscd.iteil  churches,  a-",  for  instance,  that  of 
Britain,  it  would  seem  that  the  reformatioiM  of  St. 
Benedict  were  not  introduced  imtU  a  late  period;  and 
in  the  churches  of  that  country,  as  well  as  those  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  a  subject  of  consiideralile  controversy. 

llenc<Jict  admitted  Ixith  the  learned  and  unlearned 
into  hi*  order;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  first  to  assist 


\  at  the  choir,  of  the  Utter  to  attend  to  the  household 
I  economy  and  temporal  concerns  of  the  monastery. 
At  this  period,  it  may  bo  observed,  the  recitation  of 
the  divine  office  at  the  choir  (as  it  is  called  by  the 
Roman  t^atholir-.i  was  confined  to  the  monks;  aftir- 
wards  it  wan  established  ss  the  duty  of  all  priciits, 
deacons,  and  sub-tlcarons.  The  Benedictines  at  lirst 
admitted  none  Into  their  order  who  wen  nt  well  in- 
Btmeted  how  to  perfhrm  H ;  but  ft  was  not  neeaaeaiy 
that  they  should  l>e  priest*,  or  r  vm  in  holy  otdera. 
Afterwards  many  were  admitted  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  duty  of  the  choir ;  they  were  emjiloyed  in  meni- 
al dutiea:  henoe  the  introduction  of  Lag  BnUktn  into 
the  Benedletine  order.  When  flrst  Intredoced,  they 
were  not  considcre<l  as  a  |«ortion  of  the  mona«tic  es- 
taldishment,  but  as  merely  attached  and  subonlinate 
to  it;  but  in  course  of  time  Im  th  the  order  and  the 
Church  acknowledged  them  to  be,  in  the  strictcat  senae 
of  tlie  word,  proAaied  reltgtou*.   All  otiier  religious 

orders,  liotb  men  and  women,  following;  the  example 
of  the  Benedictines,  have  ndmittrd  Liy  lirotliers  and 
sisters.  In  l.S"22  the  CoiMU'll  of  Vienna  onlered  all 
monks  to  enter  into  the  order  of  priesthood.  The 
monks  of  VaUoaibroaB,  fat  Tnaeanjr,  ai»^  llrst  among 
whom  lay  brothers  are  found  nnder  that  appellation. 
See  Lat  Hrother;  Prif.sthood.  One  of  the  most 
important  modiflcations  of  nuiniu  hism  in  tin'  \S'e«t, 
it  will  be  noticed  by  the  careful  reader,  regarded 
the  nature  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  monks  were 
to  be  engaged  during  the  times  not  directly  devoted 
j  to  prayer,  meditation,  or  other  spiritual  exercises. 
In  the  East,  manual  lalior  fi  ruip  l  the  cliief.  if  m  t  the 
sole  external  occupation  jiroscrihcd  to  the  monks;  it 
l>eing  held  ns  a  fundamental  principle  tliat  for  eadl 
individual  the  main  bnalnaaa  of  Ufa  waa  the  ■anctMc^- 
tion  of  Us  own  eonl.  Tn  the  West,  beside*  tiie  labor 
of  the  hands,  mental  occupation  was  also  prescril>ed. 
not,  it  is  true,  for  all,  but  fur  those  for  whom  it  was  es- 
pecMljr  calculated.  From  an  early  period,  therefore, 
the  ooaTonta  of  the  West  became  acboola  of  leacning^ 
and  tralnf  ng^honae*  Ibr  the  clergy  and  the  mlsetonary. 
-At  a  later  periml,  most  monastpries  possessed  a  scnp- 
lorium,  or  writing-room,  in  which  the  monks  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  transcription  of  MSS, ;  and  though  much 
of  the  work  so  done  waa,  as  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed, in  the  deparCmeDfe  ef  saerod  learning,  yet  It  la  to 
the  scholars  of  the  cloister  we  owe  the  pn-'^frvatlon  of 
most  of  those  masterpieces  of  anrient  elii.«-ie  Utenituro 
which  have  reached  our  i  r. mip.,  however,  Leckey, 
Hitt.  £ungp.  MoraU,  11,  2*^  sq.).  Thence  also  went 
ont  tiioae  who  became  ftniidcra  of  ChrlitiaB^r  In  hen* 
then  countries.  In  this  way  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land were  converted.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  the  ."Sla- 
vic countries,  it  was  not  only  hy  preaching,  lint  still 
more  by  the  establishment  of  convents  having  the 
character  of  agricultural  establishments,  that  conver- 
sion wo-s  advanced  (comp.  Maclear,  IJid.  of  Ckriatian 
MitnoM  in  thr  Middle  Agfs,  p.  406  sq.). 

8.  Dtfftnrrncy  of  Monnrhium,  timl  its  Erlrfijticn.  — 
The  irruption  of  the  Lombards  into  Italy  and  of  the 
Saracens  into  Spain,  and  the  dvil  wars  in  Franea  af- 
ter the  death  of  CharleiwgBa,  aa  well  aa  the  many 
fhvors  received  from  the  Cbureh,  which  had  come  to 
regard  recluses  as  a  higher  class  <>f  riiri>ti.ins.  hav- 
ing facilitated  the  growth  of  moral  comiptiun  among 
the  mooastirs,  and  having  introdaced  great  disorder 
alao  aoumg  the  Benedictinee,  aeveral  attempts  at 
fbrm  were  made,  and  fbr  many  centuries  tlM  hktoiy 
of  monachi*m  now  ronn^''  t..  i>ri'-ent  a  continual atlVg* 
glc  of  reformers  with  the  laxity,  indifference,  or  Immo- 
rality obtaining  in  a  larger  or  lesser  nuiiiher  of  the 
convent*  of  those  time*.  The  first  and  most  noted  of 
the  reformer*  waa  Benedict  of  Anlsne  (f  821),  wheae 
coniinont  ;ry  on  the  nde  of  Ilenedirt  of  Nursia  obtain- 
ed l.it'-r  an  equally  authoritative  character.  Next  in 
order  stands  IJ^-rno,  the  founiler  of  the  ViWjny  Congrt- 
gatioH  (q.  v.),  afterwards  reformed  liy  his  successor. 
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St.  Odo.  Several  monevterlea  ado|)tcd  Odo'a  nlbrnu ;  | 

liut  it  was  Clugny  alone  lli:it  i  iijuycil  t!u'  jzro.itest 
priviU'gi>«,  and  it  was  generally  lnokt  cl  uinm  as  the 
ouin  pillar  of  the  reformatory  [larty.  It  cuntrollfd 
DMrij  all  the  important  coovents  <rf  Gaul  and  Italy. 
In  the  lltb  eentuty  the  Benedietine  order  again  fcll 

from  its  urigiujl  |);irity  .-iiul  strii  tiu's.-'.  This  j^iivc  rt  '- 
to  many  attempt.'*  to  ri'store  it  tu  its  pristine  funn  uiul 
oUji'c't :  hence  arose  the  C<trtkunaiu^  tbo  CoMoiduia, 
tb«  C'rUstina,  the  CitlercioMtt  the  mookfl  of  Orammoutt 
the  Congregation  of  St.  J/avr,  and  the  oelelnated  inonka 
of  La  Trappe. 

In  the  ><th  century  a  kind  of  middle  onler  between 
tho  monks  and  the  clergy  had  been  formctl,  called  the 
canons  regnlar  of  St.  Augustine.  Tboir  dwellings 
and  table  were  in  cemmoa,  and  tliey  aasembled  at 
fixed  liours  for  the  divine  service.  In  these  rcspecta 
they  roiemhled  the  uumks  ;  hut  they  differed  from 
them  in  takin^^  no  vows,  and  they  often  olBcIati  ,1  in 
churches  committed  to  their  can*.  Having  degener- 
ated In  tiie  Itth  oentniy,  pop*  Micbalas  II  introduced 
a  considerable  reftmnation  ammi;;  them.  At  this  pe- 
riod they  !>oem  to  have  divided  into  several  branches 
of  the  ori^'inal  order;  K)mc  formed  themselves  into 
communities,  in  which  tlicro  was  a  conunon  dwelling  | 
and  talda,  but  each  monk,  after  contritmting  to  tho  I 
general  stock,  employed  the  fruits  of  his  benefices  as  ; 
he  deemed  proiMsr.  At  the  head  of  another  nuton  was  , 
the  bishop  of  Chartros.  Tin  y  aduiite  l  a  more  ri^id 
and  austere  mode  of  life,  reiiuiinee*'.  their  worldly  {los- 
sessions,  all  private  property,  and  lived  exactly  as  the 
■tiletefli  order  of  nomlta  did.  Thia  cave  rise  to  the 
distinction  tietween  tiie  aenrfar  and  n^vAii-  eaaons. 

The  former  ob-erved  tlip  dec  too  of  pope  Nidnlas  II ;  \ 
the  latter  followed  the  hilltop  of  CMiartres,  and  were 
ealled  tlM  rtgtilar  canons  of  ^t.  A  uguttine,  because  they 
wen  fimned  on  the  rules  laid  down  by  St.  Angnatine 
in  his  Epistles.  They  kept  pnblic  sclwola  for  the  ia- 
stni  lion  uf  yi  iitli,  iUid  exercised  a  variety  of  other 
cinploymeiits  iiset'uL  to  the  Church.  A  reform  was 
effi-ctod  in  the  Augustines  hy  St.  Sorl>crt ;  and,  as  he 
prsskied  over  a  convent  at  Primontrei  in  Picardy, 
tboM  nonlta  wIm  adopted  hla  rolo  won  ealled  /W> 
monsfrntcm  s.  Thtf  qmid  tbroogboat  Bunpe  with 
great  rapidity. 

Other  orders  also  arose,  mainly  devotctl  to  .'.pi  eial 
iienevolent  or  religious  purposes.  Thn%  e.  g.,  the  Or- 
Ar^m.  2atf0i9<llSIO  ^  ^  Ha^dtaOen  (1078)de. 
TOtod  themselves  to  the  nursing  of  tiie  sick,  tho  Order 
of  FoHiitraud  (1094)  to  the  correction  of  lewd  women, 
and  till"  TriniturunK  (1  !'jx>  to  the  redeeming  of  Chris- 
tian prisoners.  Es'eu  the  warlike  tendencies  of  those 
times  eoaght  a  anion  with  the  monastic  spirit  by  tho 
establishment  of  several  orders  of  knighta,  such  as 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Templars,  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  the  orders  of  St.  Jago,  Calatrava,  Alcantara, 
Aviit,  and  St.  Maurice.  Sec  KNi(;iiTiiuot>.  During 
this  itcriod  convents  of  nuns  were  also  established,  the 
inttitutes  and  regulations  of  which  were  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  the  BenedieUnea  and  Augustincs,  or 
to  t!ie  r.'formed  hnndioa  aprlogbg  from  tboee  two 
great  orders. 

Wo  see  in  all  this  that  in  the  remarkable  religious 
Bovement  which  characteriaed  the  Church  of  the  12tb 
century  the  principle  of  monaehism  underwent  conald* 

erable  modilieatioii ;  and  yet,  however  active  and  con- 
sistent these  different  orders  might  be,  they  were  still 
too  imp  rfeetly  adapted  tu  the  wants  of  the  fast  ap- 
proadiing  13th  century.  There  way  yet  too  much 
Belf4ndulgenee  in  the  inhatntantB  of  the  doister,  and 
too  Ihtle  for  the  ^^'cntT.il  want  in  the  .'.enii-nion;istic 
orders  of  the  knights.  The  litter  were  too  much  con-  | 
fined  to  special  wants  in  life  only ;  the  forme  r,  o-f  men 
who  had  renounced  the  business  of  this  world  to  mal(.e 
themsotvm  another  in  the  clolstere  where  they  lived 
and  died,  kept  tix)  f;ir  aloof  fnmi  •secular  concerns ;  and 
even  where  they  had  b«en  most  assiduous  in  the  duties 


of  their  convent,  their  attachment  to  It  often  India*. 

|i<i.i'd  t!i>-in  to  stand  forward  and  do  battle  with  the 
numerous  sects  that  threatened  tu  !>ulivert  Chri.'tiunity 
it<ielf.  Something  ruder  and  more  practical,  less  w  ed- 
ded to  peculiar  apota  and  leM  entangled  by  superflo- 
ons  property,  was  needed  if  the  Church  was  to  retain 
it>!  rigid  and  monastic  fore.i  (eoiiip.  llar<lwirk.  f'h.  Hist. 
M.  A.  p.  "I'M).  The  want  was  made  pcculi.iiiy  up- 
parcnt  when  the  Alhignuu  licgun  to  lay  unwonted 
Stress  on  their  own  poverty  and  to  deuy  the  sel^ 
Indnlgenoeofthemonkat  and  tlw  Chtveh  ileetf,  fear- 
ing for  it-s  safety,  declared  :i gainst  the  further  extension 
of  the  monastic  jxjwer  in  llie  I.4jteran  Council  of  121.5. 

At  this  juncture  arose  the  two  mriuJic<inl  ordcrK,  (1) 
the  JIinor$  or  F rancucmt  (q.  v.),  and  (2)  the  Preack- 
ert  or  DonUiucaiu  (q.  v.),  both  destined  for  two  centu- 
ries to  play  a  leading  part  in  all  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church.  See  Mknuicants.  They  aimed  at  being 
tbo  best  soMiei  ^  nf  the  Cliurch  uiilit;iut,  and  they  had 
therefore  a  marked  influence  on  subsequent  Cliurch 
history.  They  renomced  oveiy  kind  of  worldly  goods, 
and  founded  what  was  termed  an  **onlerof  penitence" 
(the  third  estate  of  friars),  composed  of  the  laity  (espe- 
cially the  Work  in;;;  i  l.i-he.-.  i,  w  ho,  while  jdedgcd  tn  ,Io 
the  bidditig  of  the  pope  and  to  observe  thu  general 
regulations  of  th*  institute,  were  not  restricted  by  tha 
vow  of  oelibaqr,  noreompellad  to  talte  their  leave  en. 
tirely  of  the  world.  VTo  thus  see  that  the  ^Mhud 
fjfOti$m,  so  to  spe  ilc,  (if  tin-  early  monaehism,  which  in 
some  seU'vc  limited  the  work  of  the  cloister  to  tho 
sanctificatioo  of  the  individual,  gave  place  to  the  more 
comprolieiiaivn  lange  of  spiritual  duty,  and  nuide  tho 
spiritod  and  even  die  temporal  noeceelties  of  one'a 
neighlior,  ciiually  with  if  not  more  than  one's  ov, n,  the 
object  of  tho  w  ork  of  the  cloister.  But  more  than  that. 
The  mendicants  thus  created  for  themselves  a  uumer- 
ons  and  influential  party  among  the  laity  hy  tlieae  ter- 
Uaiiea,  and  the  Church,  i>rizing  this  boM  on  the  com- 
munity, stood  re.uiy  to  give  place  to  such  aids.  They 
wandered  over  all  lluropp.  instructing  tho  jKsople,  Ixitb 
old  and  young,  and  cxliil>iting  such  an  aspect  of  s;inc- 
tity  and  self^enial  that  tbev  apeodily  became  ol^ecu 
of  ttohreml  admlvadon.  Their  chnrdiee  were  crowd- 
ed, while  those  of  the  regular  parish  priests  w  ere  al- 
most wholly  dcscrtcil ;  all  cla8.ses  sought  tu  recci\  e  the 
ftacrameuts  at  their  hands;  their  ad\ice  was  eagerly 
courted  in  eecniar  iMiainets,  and  even  in  the  most  iutri> 
cate  political  aflTidTa;  lo  that  hi  the  18th  and  two  fol- 
lowing centuries  the  mendicant  orders  generally,  but 
more  cs|H  cially  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were 
iiitriiht'jd  w  ith  the  management  of  all  matters  both  in 
Church  and  State.  They  also  secured  many  of  tho 
chairs  of  the  theological  sehoola  In  apit*  «f  the  aeeolnr 
clerg}',  and  the  roost  illustrious  rcpreeentativee  of  th* 
inth  and  14th  centuries  (Thomas  Aqoinas,  Bonaventu- 
ra,  .Mbcrtus  Magnus,  .Vlexander  of  Hales,  etc.)  w.  re 
cither  Dominicans  or  FrancLscans.  Several  of  their 
number  fdled  the  highest  ecclesiastical  positions,  even 
tho  |Hipal  chair.  They  certainly  raised  monochiam  to 
the  zenith  of  iU  power,  Influence,  and  prosperity.  Be- 
sides the  Franci.<eans  and  the  Dominicans,  there  were 
the  CamuUtu  and  the  llermii*  n/  St,  Augtutine,  but 
both  of  those  were  much  inferior  in  nnmbcr,  repot*. 
tion»  and  iaflnraeo  to  (he  Franciscans  and  Dominicans. 
Haidng  thai  heeome  both  im|>ortant  and  powerful, 
the  mendicants  rapidly  multiplied,  and  the  ino-t  st  ri- 
ous  results  were  likely  to  arise,  as  they  were  generally 
independent  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  were  rlvalil 
to  bishope  and  prieete.  The  high  eetimation,  aton> 
over,  into  which  monachbm  bad  risen,  moie  paitieo- 
larly  throui;h  the  w  ide-spread  intluence  of  tlic  be^j^ing 
friars,  awakened  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility,  not  simply 
in  all  orders  of  the  derg}*,  but  aI>o  in  the  universities. 
In  England  the  Univenity  of  Oxford,  and  in  Franca 
tho  Unhrenlty  of  Paito,  ardnooaly  labored  to  overthrow 
its  now  spreadin.;  power.  Poj^e  (Ire^-ory  X,  with  a 
view  to  check  the  overgrown  evil,  went  so  far  even  as 
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to  ineuo  B  decree  prohihitinft  all  th«  orders  which  had  1  shanipk's*  oonsuality"  (comp.  Conci'.,  Lalitic  ot  Cos- 
ortninaU-d  sinio  iIh'  tiuie  of  Imioccnt  111  (A.l).  rj'W)),  <yirt.  cd.  Man?i.  foin.  xviii,  '21**;  (ticseler,  Kccle*.  IIUl. 
uul  reduced  tho  mendicants  to  four  ordera — the  Do-  ti,  120).  The  councils  of  Constance  (A.D.  1415)  and 
afaricam,  FnneiMBiu,  Cuntelitea,  and  AnguatinUna.  Baaie  (A.D.  1431%  in  tlaeir  endeaTon  to  bnwt  up  mo* 
TIm  Chttrch  of  Rome,  mjs  Uutler,  "  has  acknowled^^  nastic  discipline  afresh,  devi«ed  reformatory  measures ; 
only  these  four  orders  to  be  mendicant,"  and  the  rea-  but  they  produced  only  transitori'  chanties,  and  those 
son  given  i~  tliat  "  aTi  unler  ia  considered  to  l>e  mendi-  only  in  fi-w  |  l.i.  .  -i.  As  a  whc  li'.  it  m,;i.s  il.iily  niore  ap- 
eant,  in  the  |iro|icr  in]|Mjrt  of  that  wurd,  when  it  has  no  parent  that  nioDiisticiam  was  groH  ing  almost  incorri* 
And  iaoooM,  and  derives  its  whole  subsistence  from  gibk^  udiras  ripening  doily  for  the  scytiM,  On««f 
mtatX  and  aaoaitaia  beuaty,  obtained  fay  miwmmI  |  tiM  ftHMfai*  •videnoea  of  each  a  tendencj  was  the 
nendicity.  To  tittt  St.  Fniiels  did  not  with  bn  brath-  ftirnutlon  of  finir  tpiritnal  asuociationn  to  take  the 
reii  to  h.i\  f  n  .  iUir-r  till  they  lia<l  ontlcavorcd  to  earn  placi'  of  tlip  monastic  orders.  'I  Iiiis  tii.iiri^licil,  iu  ^pitf 
a  comfH'tHnt  suliNi.-ti'ticc  l<y  luUtr,  and  loun<l  tlicir  earn-  of  the  indiscriminate  denunciation- of  \>Q\m  and  priest 
m^h  in.outlicient.  liut  soun  after  the  dt't-<a><-  of  St.  and  peraecatiun  by  the  Inqnisition,  the  Begtiard$  or 
FraaGia,tboox«itiiina,«4uaUyinoaaMuiiaadkborioiia,  ihywiMif,  who  must  be  nfMriM  m  an  oflUMiot  of  no* 
of  Ui  USad^vt  tat  tho  tpMlnal  wcMm  of  tba  MthM  |  nastldnn,  tiioagh  tbey  exblMtod  a  ftver  and  lem  Me* 
appcarri!.  it)  the  tiijivcrsal  i.(/tnion  of  the  Church,  to  l»e  rarchical  spirit.  They  flouriidied  maiiJy  in  (ioniiniiy 
both  inconi(>atible  with  nuinual  labor  and  much  more  and  the  Netherlands;  but  otiter  ffKiupx,  in  \\liii  h  tliu 
than  a  compensation  to  the  pablic  for  all  they  could  licpiard  influence  was  apparent,  began  to  spread  rap- 
poaalbly  ohtain  from  it  by  mendict^.  This  opinion  j  idly  timm^MOt the  Woat.  Thoy  wen  ralighma  brotb« 
was  itneqiiiv  o<  .illy  >  xpr(!KM>d  by  St. Thomaa  Aqvfnaa,  |  oriboods  and  riaterbooda,  dlatiogoltlMd  fat  tbeir  wat  in 
and  sanctioned  liy  a  Imll  of  pojw  Nir  hoL-m  II! ;  since  visiting  the  sick,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  tho>e  to  whom 
that  time  ti  e  friars  have  not  u»ed  manual  labor  as  a  the  name  of  IxtlUirds  (q.  v.)  was  popularly  given,  for 
means  of  .mbsistence,  but  resorted  in  the  drst  instance  singing  at  funerals,  and  for  otherwise  assisting  in  tha 
to  mondieity."  Mondidty  aeenw  to  hare  made  no  Intiial  of  the  dead.  Tbia  aanciational  principle  waa 
part  of  tfao  origfaul  ruloa  of  the  Domlsleaoa,  Carmd-  ftaitber  dereloped  by  tha  AnNArm  o  f  the  Frrr  Spirit, 
ites,  or  Hermit*  of  Augustine  ;  and,  in  fon^i  qucnro  of  a  confniti-rnity  which  owed  their  i  rij^in  to  Gerhard 
tho  evils  attendant  on  it,  tho  Council  of  Trent  i-onlim  J  (iroot  (middle  of  the  Hth  centiir}  ).  and  who  for  some 
mendicity  to  the  Observantiues  an<l  Capucbin.«,  allow-  time  soemed  to  be  preparing  tho  way  for  an  entirely 
lag  the  other  Franciscan  eatablishmenta,  and  almost  new  phase  of  monacbism.  In  their  reformatory  labon 
all  tira  oatabliibiBento  of  tho  thraa  otiwr  ordaia,  to  ao-  tbey  frequently  eamo  Into  eolliaion  uMi  tho  bigfaaat 
quire  pennancnt  ymiporty.  Church  authorities,  especially  the  Inquisition,  though 

In  the  14th  <  cutury,  tltough  partly  checked  by  the  ttiis  did  not  prevent  their  sprcail.  '1  heir  numerous  so* 
mendicant  onit  rs,  u  ^^eneral  degeneracy  of  munachium  cieties  were  equally  distingui.vhed  for  their  niysticitin 
commoooad,  and  the  corraption,  from  which  hardly  a  and  their  oaefulneM.  Some  of  the  brethren  were  ail> 
fiBgle  ordar  kept  ftaalf  oaaraly  freai,  bacana  ao  ovt^  faatraetloB,  othait  cnployad  thonaahaa  fii 

whelming  that  towards  the  close  of  tho  Middle  Ages  Tarioas  kinds  of  handicraft  for  their  livelihood.  One 
the  name  monk  wan  often  used  by  writers  as  synony-  of  their  chief  olijccts  was  always  to  advance  the  relig- 
mons  with  rudeness  and  ignorance.  "The  monks,"  ious  education  of  the  cnminon  people,  ami  c>-jiecially  to 
iays  Hardwiclt,  "  gorged  with  the  ecclesiastical  eu-  j  raise  up  fh>m  them  a  pious  clergy,  so  that  they  soon 
dowuWBla»  loat  tiia  nteral  eloTation  they  had  ahown  became  froltftil  nnrseriea  for  monks.  Tbla  aethri^, 
throagfaont  the  early  perioda  of  the  Chorch,  and  with  and  the  reipect  in  which  the  brethren  were  held  by 
it  forfeited  their  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  tho  people,  excited  powerfully  the  envy  of  the  men- 
Except  the  Order  of  Cartliu.-ian-:,  n<inc  of  tlieni  ad-  dicaiits,  liut  they  gradually  ^la^■kl■Il•  d  their  o|  ]M>>.i. 
bared  to  the  letter  of  tiieir  institute.  Their  intellect-  tion  when  they  found  their  own  numbers  increa.'ing 
oatvigor  at  the  same  time  underwent  a  corresponding  through  the  likbors  of  these  /VaUm  eommunii  rite, 
deterioration,  insomuch  that  few  if  any  works  of  mer-  The  most  iMBarkabla  of  tho  MW  «ld«a  catabliahed 
it,  dther  in  the  field  of  science  or  in  that  of  tbeologv-,  in  this  period  was  that  of  tiM  Mimhiti.  Their  fonnd* 
proceeded  in  this  age  from  the  cli  isfi  rs  of  the  \N'r>t"  cr,  P'rancis  of  Paula,  a  .'itiall  tnun  in  C  ilal  ri;!.  hfti-r 
(fik,  Hitt.  if.  A.  p.  343;  comp.  (jiei»elcr,  KccUt.  lliit.  baring  lived  for  a  chort  time  in  an  iiiin  furnK  <1  Fran- 
IH,  8ft  «!.,  f86  s<).).  The  monks,  like  a  swarm  of  lo-  <  ciscan  convent,  estnldi^hed  himself  an  a  hermit  in  the 
eostc,  covered  all  Ennqic,  prociaimtaic  avwywban  tha  i  naighbortiood  of  hia  native  d^,  and  fhnn  1467  gather- 
obedience  doe  to  the  holy  mother  Choreb,  the  ivmr- '  ed  anmnd  hfan  •  aode^  ^tboaa  who  abated  Ma  viewt. 
ence  due  to  thf  -aim-;  i  m  l  more  e^pecially  to  the  Vir-  'I  li'  fu-u*  of  bb  mhacutooa  power  Focn  extended  bb 
gin  Mary),  the  ellicaey  of  relics,  the  torments  of  purga-  society ,  w  hich  was  conflrroed  by  t>i.\tus  IV  (1474),  un- 
iMy,  taid  the  blessed  advantagea  arising  fttmi  indul-  dor  the  name  of  tho  Eremitse  s.  Frnnci.'ci,  first  in  Ita- 
gBDoaa.  BefonnatMy  attempto  were  vainly  made  in  |  ly,  and  afterwarda  in  Firanoe,  where  the  snperstitioaa 
erety  centnry.  Different  new  ordeta— as  the  /anrffii,  I  Lonia  XI  had  aDinmoned  the  fimnder  of  the  order  to 
Jt^fifthes^  •SVmVf.?,  iViermifmiti's.  and  others — were  his  aid  in  the  la-^t  extremity  (14^*?)  ;  and  at  a  later  pc- 
fMHlded;  hnt  their  influence  was  weak  in  comp«ri«on  riod  in  .'^pMin.  The  order,  distingui^hed  al»Tay»  from 
with  Ibat  of  their  predecessors,  and  frequently,  after  the  rest  of  the  Franrj-icans  by  the  obaervancc  of  tho 
aa  esiiteBea  of  fifty  or  one  hondred  years,  they  them-  vHa  qnadrageaimalis,  received  afterwarda  n  mie  from 
■elves  were  as  Ihr  astray  ftom  the  primitive  standsnl ,  its  (bander,  and,  to  distlngnlsb  themselves  fhm  the 
of  rigid  asceticism.  "The  progres.i  of  monasticiMii,"  Frafres  Minores,  and  to  go  one  step  I  <  vm  !  them,  ji"- 
sajrs  Cramp,  "was  distinguished  for  several  centuries  sumed  the  nan  e  of  "Onio  niininiorum  ir;itruni  eremi- 
by  unexampled  prosperity  ami  its  ordinary-  attendant,  tarum  Fratrc  Frnncisei  de  rHula."  Sec  Minims. 
eomption.  Replenisbed'with  wealth,  which  the  igno*  i  The  Keformation  of  the  IGtb  centunr  may  well  be 
not  and  snpentltloiu  people  lavlsbed  apon  them,  |  called  the  Bevelatlonary  period  in  the  bMory  of  non- 
thinking to  gain  favor  with  <;od  thereby,  the  monks  schism.  The  deep  decline  which  this  institution  had 
indulge<i  in  every  kind  of  lii  enti'  ns  excess,  till  they  j  suffered  during  .'ind  immedi.itely  following  the  Cm- 
were  as  infamous  for  vice  h<*  tlieir  predecessors  had  sades,  a  perit>il  in  wliieli,  as  we  have  ."cen,  even  the 
been  renowned  for  piety.  Reformation  was  frequent-  i  knights  and  barons  subjected  their  profession  of  war- 
ly  altmnptod,  and  many  new  orders  arose,  professing  riors  to  the  ferms  of  monkish  laws,  liad  been,  it  Is  true, 
at  first  great  zeal  for  purity,  ami  adopting  tho  strictest  to  a  very  great  extent  relieved  by  a  period  of  spiritual 
modes  of  discipline,  verging  sometimes  to  the  cxtrem-  activity,  ushered  in  by  the  mendicants.  .\t  their  com- 
rtv  of  human  endnr  nir  e.  Ihit  tliese  al>o  soon  shared  meneement  tin  y  uiiilniil  teilly  (  Miitiil  iit'  il  to  tlie  le-t"- 
tbo  general  late,  and  aank  to  the  aame  low  level  of  rattun  of  priniitive  simplicity,  their  avowed  object,  but 
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gndaaOjr  moit  of  tiiein  dio  beeune  Aioidmly  and 

worldly ;  and  a  leading-;  feature  in  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  was  perceivpii  to  lie  in  those  very  orders  found- 
ed to  promote  ajw.stolic  simjiliclty  in  the  (^hristiiin 
Cbuicb.  Xbe  best  *nd  most  induential  men  in  the 
Cbnieh  voniBMy  JoliMd  in  the  daoMiid  for  •  tbonmgfa 
reform  ition  :  they  willingly  and  frankly  admitted  that 
th'>  crisis  had  hfMin  in  part  occasioned  by  the  corrup- 
tinii  of  the  ulerKy,  secular  aa  well  as  nioiiastic,  and 
they  uri;o(l,  in  particular,  the  imperious  ncceanity  of  a 
rofomiatioQ  of  th*  religious  orders  (corop.  Gieseler, 
£ecles.  Hid,  It,  181-156^  The  pfoteat  of  the  Befbrm- 
ers  met  with  a  cordial  response  in  the  breasts  of  tnnl- 
titudcs  who^e  attiichment  to  the  (  liurc  h  of  Koine  was 
warm  and  almost  inextinguishable.  In  Italy  attenijits 
wereiBtde  to  n  novate  their  youth;  but  on  the  Conti- 
nent, e^eeiaUy  ia  Gennaay  and  the  Nctheriande,  the 
people  tvonid  be  ntisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  dis- 
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profoundly  corrupt  of  any,  yet  another  new  effort  at 
reformation  was  attempted,  in  addition  to  the  many 
that  had  been  made  before.  The  more  rii:orous  party 
achieved  a  complete  eucoee*  over  those  inclined  to- 
wards laxi^,  and  MTOal  new  nfbnned  oongieigatkaa 
branched  off  from  them,  among  which  the  Capuchins 
were  the  most  prominent.  These  fHars  contemplated 
the  restoration  of  the  regulations  of  their  ori^iiMd 
founder — divine  service  at  midnight,  prayers  at  a|^ 
pointed  hours,  discipline,  and  silence;  in  short,  tha 
whole  wvwa  role  of  life  laid  down  in  Uie  original  ii^ 
stitotion.  One  cannot  but  tmllo  at  the  importance 
whic  h  they  attached  to  things  of  no  consequeiu  <• :  hut, 
setting  that  aside,  it  must  t>e  aciiuowledged  that  thejr 
again  behaved  with  great  coanfe^  ttr  olWDpk^ 
during  tbe  pettaaneo  of  1628. 

Beaides  tbe  raflmnatiott  of  tlM  oM  orders,  the  Cbnrd 


solution  of  monkery  (Ranke,  Pa/xipy,  i,  l"-'9, 384):  they  nhowed  itself  most  prolific  in  produc  ini?  new  ones, 


were  determined  that  no  monasteries  or  oonvents  should 
longer  subsist.  This  opposition  had  been  engendered 
partly  by  a  gndnal  alienation  of  aU  monastics  flmn 
the  people,  buik  oran  more  bjrtbe  sttaeks  tliat  had  Iwen 
made  upon  it  hy  many  of  the  leadin/x  Reformers,  who 
sought  reformation  within  the  Church.  Foremost 
aaoog  thefn  was  that  declared  foo  of  all  superstition, 
tha  Immortal  Erasmus  (q.  v.).  In  bis  earlj  dajs  be 
had  tasted,  by  eoBsMat,  somstbinf  of  monkish  liib, 
and  his  natural  abhorrence  of  it  was  made  more  in> 
tense  by  his  hitler  recollection,  and  by  the  trouble  it 
cost  him,  after  he.  had  l>ecome  famous,  to  release  him- 
self  from  the  thraldom  to  which  his  former  associates 
ware  In^aed  to  eall  Um  bnelt.  Ha  was  veiy  com- 
petent, therefore,  to  bear  testimony  for  or  against  the 
monkish  life,  and  when  ho  became  itt  opponent  his 
opinions  comiiiandcd  the  attention  of  all  the  tliouj;ht- 
ful.  And  not  only  became  he  now  an  opponent,  but  a 
lilbloac  waiftnr  agnlnsk  the  monks  and  thsir  ideas 
and  practices.  His  tongue  and  bis  pen  also  were  used 
fVeely.  His  Prttue  of  Fotfy,  and,  in  particular,  the 
CoUoqwc4,  in  which  the  idlencsfi,  illiteracy,  aelf-indul- 

Ence,  and  artificial  and  useless  auateritics  of  "the  rc- 
lious"  were  hsndlod  in  Uw  most  diverting  style,  were 
rsad  with  inflnlla  ■araaement  by  all  who  STmpathizcd 
with  the  now  studies,  and  by  thousands  who  did  not 
calrTilate  the  effect  of  this  tellini^  Mtire  in  abating 
popular  reverence  even  for  the  Church  establishment 
as  a  whole.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  popes, 
bishops,  and  connoUs  urged  upon  the  reformers  within 
tha  reUgfcms  orders  to  speed  the  day  of  transformation. 

IndOBd,  the  internal  history  of  nearly  every  order  re- 
■oonl%  at  thi.s  point  of  time,  strong  resolutions  in  favor 
of  an  enforcement  of  the  rigomas  primfttTO  rules.  "  As 
onrlj  as  1520,"  si^  Itanke,  **and  bImn,  ia  proportion 
to  the  adraneea  made  by  PrwlastinHsm  In  Qermany, 
there  arose  in  countries  which  had  not  yet  been  reached 
by  it,  a  fceliuj;  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  amelioration 
of  the  hierarchical  onler.  This  feeling  made  its  way 
.eren  in  the  religious  orders  tbemselves ;  sooietiaMS  in 
ona,sometinnafaiMiotiMr«ftfMin."  BveatboChdar 
of  the  Camaldoll,  asdndod  OS  they  wen-,  owned  them- 
selves  iniplicited  In  the  general  eorrui  ti  n,  and  insti- 
tuted reform!",  by  founding  in  Ifi'ii  a  new  eoii^rega- 
tion,  that  of  Montt  Corona  (comp.  Hclyot,  Uitt.  da 
ordret  numattiquet,  v,  271).  Its  leader,  Paid  Qiastini- 
ani,  held,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  Christian  per- 
fection, three  things  to  be  essential,  vie.  solltade,  vows, 
and  the  separation  of  the  monks  into  ^efuratc  cells. 
Those  small  cells  and  oratories,  such  as  ore  yet  to  be 
found  hero  and  tiMN^  on  the  highest  bills,  in  duornring 
wildly  such  M  ioom  to  oondaattlw  soul  at  once  to  sub- 
lime nights  and  to  more  proftnnd  tranquillity,  are 
S[)oken  of  l)y  him  in  some  of  his  letters  with  special 
satisfaction.  The  reforms  of  the  hermits  of  Monte 
Corona  extended  to  all  p.u-Ls  of  the  world.  But  not 
ootjr  in  tha  smaller  orders  did  this  spirit  of  reform  bear 
Infho  muMk  BOBinaa  and  powwfU  ofdo',  that 


and  the  character  of  the  times  is  clearly  apparent  in 
many  of  these  new  organizations.  The  monastie  Iik 
Utationa  of  IbniMr  daji  had  boon,  aa  idigions  oaai> 
nwnWes,  esssutlilly  oontsmplaliTet  tht  new  oneswero 

predominantly  operative,  the  mendicant  orders  form- 
ing, so  to  speak,  a  connecting  liuk  between  the  two. 
Preaching,  teaching,  visiting  the  sick  and  poor,  and 
similar  olijects,  fonned  tho  chief  occnpations  of  tine 
new  evdsn,  to  which  tho  greatest  energy  was  dbaeled* 
Thus  arose  the  T^atintt  (q.  v.)  in  1524,  started  by  Ca- 
Jetan  of  Thiene  ;  "a  man,"  says  Ilanke,  of  a  [R'ace- 
ful,  quiet,  and  .soil  temper,  of  few  words,  and  prone  to 
indulge  in  tbe  ecstasies  of  a  spiritual  enthusiasm ;  of 
whom  it  ihm  §M  that  ho  wanfesd  to  rsAvm  the  world, 
but  without  its  being  known  that  he  was  In  the  world" 
(J'aptiq/,  ii,  liil).  The  Thcatinca  did  not  call  them- 
selves monks,  but  regular  rler^:y;  tiny  were  j.riests 
bound  by  monkish  vows,  but  expressly  declared  that 
neitbar  in  Ufa  nor  worship  should  any  mars  onitaMi 
oblige  the  emiscianoo.  Their  desire,  no  doubt,  was  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  reformatory  opinions  leading  to 
alienation  from  the  Church  of  Rome;  and,  themselves 
Italians,  they  sought,  in  the  resumption  of  clerical  dn« 
ties  under  the  monastic  vow,  to  raise  up  a  new  snpp^ 
for  the  priesthowl  free  fram  tlm  ol^sctiooa  of  tlm  timBii 
They  became  pretty  nomenms,  not  only  in  Italy,  hot 
also  in  Spain,  South  Ccnnany,  and  in  France.  An- 
other of  these  orders  was  that  of  the  JSamalniea  (q. 
v.),  abo  flwndsd  In  Italy  In  1881,  saggseted  at  Milan 
by  the  ravagea  «f  waraiid Cho  eBuqnant saflbting* 
of  the  people,  wUch  tiM  order  waa  intanded  to  ntdgato 

by  active  beneficence,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  disor- 
derly habits  which  it  luid  brought  in  its  train,  by  in- 
struction, preaching^  and  good  example.  Somewhat 
later,  St.  Philip  Neri,  an  actiTO  and  ramarkable  deT0> 
too  of  the  papacy  at  Flerenee,  founded  tho  ordef/to. 
fhfr.i  of  the  Oratory,  which  was  confirmed  by  pope 
Gregory  XI ii  in  l^i77,  and  spread  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  to'ttaia  dqr  oontinoes  to  flonilBh,  aapodally  In 
Franca. 

But  whatorar  nright  bo  neeoinplidMd  by  alt  HwM 

congregations  in  their  own  circles,  cither  the  limited 
extent  of  their  object,  as  in  the  instince  we  liave  last 
tni'nti(med,  or  that  circumspection  of  their  means, 
which  was  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  on  the 
part  of  the  Theatines,  hindered  their  eserctsing  a  gen- 
oral  and  thoroughly  efficient  influence.  They  are  re- 
markable as  signalizing,  in  the  spontaneity  of  their 
origin,  a  }>owerful  tendency,  which  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  restoration  of  iiomau  Catholicism  ;  but 
other  forces  were  requisite  in  order  that  the  bold  ad> 
r"-rt  fff  FnttitttimtlTm  might  \nt  nffmitmHj  Tr1t^*tiTin1 
These  forces  doreloped  tiMmsdros  In  a  dmilar,  but  In 
a  very  unlooked-for  and  extremely  peculiar  manner; 
and  as  heretofore,  so  even  now,  nionasticism  proved 
Rome's  strong^'st  ally,  and  the  ]Kipacy  once  more  leaned 
on  tho  new-bom  babo  of  the  monaitie  spirit.  Leo  X 
had  died,  laaviag  tha  tew  teno  of  Insabflnlhiitinn 
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nntramtnelled,  and  Paul  III  liad  Tftinlj  triad  to  inb- 
dm-  imloniitil'lii  will  of  that  fierce  ^lK>n^tl•r,  the 
Keformation,  when  suddenly  there  arose  in  the  IlM-riaD 
ffflltftt— ^*  a  semi-monastic  organization,  which,  grow- 
log  oat  of  the  Capochin  order,  bid  tb*  (bwMtotfam  tu 
the  strongest  relifdotu  socie^  the  wnrM  baa  avar 
known.  The  Sorii-ty  of  J<'su«,  orJeJiiilt,  as  it  i*  jipikt- 
ally  called,  tooli  a  middle  rank  between  monks  and  the 
jornliir  clergy,  apftraachiDg  nearer  to  the  regular  can- 
aaathantoaayolbarordar.  They  lived  Mpaiata  fron 
tba  mnkitiide,  and  vara  boond  by  religions  vow»;  bat 
they  wore  exempt  from  stated  \u.m^  of  wtT^lit;-,  and 
Other  strict  observances,  by  which  thu  iiiuiiks  were 
baond.  In  short,  instead  of  spending  their  time  in  de- 
votiao  aad  penanca  and  iiuting,  tbay  gava  tbaoiMlves 
Id  <ba  aetiTa  MrHea  of  tba  Cboidi.  Tbair  principal 
doty  was  to  direct  the  education  of  youth  and  the  con- 
•dances  of  the  faitliful,  and  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the 
Church  by  their  iiu.s'ii<itis,  and  thrir  pious  and  learned 
labora.  They  irera  divided  into  tbraa  daiMa,  the  first 
«f  wMdi  waw  <ha  ptaftwad  Maiabawu  ThflM,b«aldea 
the  ordinary  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 
bound  themselves  to  pi,  without  murmur,  inquiry,  de- 
liljeration.  or  dtlay,  wherever  the  p<i|m;  should  think 
fit  to  Mnd  tliem :  tbey  were  monaitics  without  prop- 
mty.  Tba  aaeend  elaaa  cfMupfahaadaA  tin  aduilar*: 
Iheee  were  pocs«M«d  of  larga  lavanaaa;  tbair  dvltj 
was  to  teach  in  the  colleges  of  the  order.  The  thlid 
cl.i>  i  i  niiiprehended  the  novitfii,  w  lio  liv«l  in  the  houses 
of  probation.  (Sec,  however,  the  article  Jmi  its.)  The 
constitution  of  the  Jesuits  was  controlled,  more  than 
that  of  any  otbar  older  bafora  or  after,  by  the  principle 
of  an  absolute  submission  to  tba  Cburcb  and  the  pope. 
The  order  whs  to  nn  in<^trument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church ;  the  individual,  tfaflfafore,  was  advised  to  be- 
coma,  with  regard  to  tba  «o«iiBands  of  his  superior,  as 
aaititiita  of  aal^wiU  *^t»  m  corpM,"  «r  '*aa  a  caaa  in 
fba-bandsofanoldiiMD.''  No  avdareyar  carried  eat 
its  fundamental  principle  more  faithfully,  and  in  sulv 
sequeot  battles  of  the  Ilomao  Catholic  C'hurcti  the 
Janits  stood  in  the  fhtnt  rank.  Other  orders  also 
were  founded  which  provad  Mm  or  lasi  valnabla  a«^ 
ports  of  the  papacy.  Tbare  anae  eran  aeraral  limiala 
order*,  anionj^  them  the  Eliznbfthtn''g  (q.  v.),  tlic  I'mt- 
UtK$  (q.  v.),  and  the  Sistert  of  Charily.  See  CilAKlTY, 
Sisters  or.  One  of  the  strongest  orders  which  USa 
io  tba  17tb  caotonr  waa  tba  Laaariil  (q.  t.). 

Tba  ealloTa  ofMtoralara,  agalnsl  wbleb  in  Cba  Mid- 
dle Aire*  !«nme  founders  of  nionaotic  f>nler»  had  ex- 
pressly wanted  their  nieuilwrs,  showed  itself,  nfter  the 
16th  centurj-,  fo  great  a  necessity  that  it  was  |ir.irti- 
etUy  obsarred  by  all  orders,  though  bat  few  gave  it 
^adnl  attentiOB.  Among  tboaa  ordaia  wblcb  tbaa 
grcnfly  distingt]ii«hed  themselves,  the  French  Orato- 
rian-*  and  the  IJenedictlncs  of  St.  Maur  bold  by  univer- 
sal consent  not  only  the  nioKt  prominent  position,  l.ut 
tbey  are  even  assigned  a  distinguished  place  among 
tba  giaat  literary  sodeties  of  tba  trorid.  Indeed  the 
cause  of  edncatioo,  espedally  tba  causa  of  primaiy  bi> 
strurtion,  became  fH'adnally  a  subject  of  nMHO  or  laoB 
inter>-«t  I"  all  the  n  li^ii  u-;  <iril>Ts.  Many  congretra- 
tion.o,  l«ith  mule  and  female,  were  inttituted  for  the 
special  purjiose  of  controlling  primary  inftructinn,  cf- 
paeiaUy  in  franca,  and  a  larga  namba'r  of  schoola  hava 
arer  dnee  been  under  tlia  direction  of  monaatiea. 

If  the  Konu»h  Church  sou^jht  to  .xtrent;then  itself 
by  tlie  new  measures  adoptol  l>y  inonasticism  in  pro- 
viding such  dlucation  for  the  coming  generations  as 
^  Cborch  ooold  aodars^  anotbar  meosata  waa  stiU 
Maded  to  giro  tba  Cbnreb  strength  abroad.  Qrsat 
loss  of  territory  and  num>>ers  h  i<!  ln-i  ii  niffi  red  in  con- 
Mqaence  of  the  Keformation.  Tliiii  w.mt  al-o  the  nion- 
SStics  soon  provided  for.  They  became  very  exten- 
alfi^  missionaiy  wganiaatlona.  Instoad  of  confining 
thdr  bbora,  aa  waa  tbdr  wont  to  do,  to  tba  bcme 
work,  they  now  directed  their  attention  to  the  foreign 
ouMionary  cause.    Most  of  the  larger  orders,  espe- 


cially the  mendicants  and  tba  Jasoita,  engaged  in  it 

with  un  at  zeal  and  emulation.  The  latter  even  took, 
l;«»id«s  the  uouai  three  vows,  a  fourth  obligation,  via. 
to  go  without  hesitation  as  missionariea  to  any  oountiy 
where  it  might  filaaaa  Um  |npa  Io  aoad  them.  In  con* 
sequence,  tba  axtaot  Of  Oielr  mlMtonary  operations  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  excelled  juiytliing 
tlte  Koman  Catholic  Church  had  done  in  this  held  be- 
fore. See  &!  lasioiis.  Indeed,  the  great  D^Jority  of  tho 
Boaas  CatboUc  aoiiaioBa  in  all  pagan  eoootriea  hofo 
avar  rinea  been  eondaetsd  by  tba  ntembefs  of  religioaa 
orders  (see  Ilarper'i  ifonthlg  for  Fehruari-.  IHTU). 

4.  Prettnl  C<mditio»  of  Roman  CathoUr  Monachitm. 
— In  the  17th  century  the  attcntinn  of  many  monastics 
was  mora  spadallv  dircctad  towards  the  necessity  of 
bringing  bsdi  tbafr  InstitatioH,  as  fhr  as  possible,  to 
the  rules  and  laws  nf  flicir  order,  and  tlic  inonk-*  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  chiir<he!»  now  iMMatnc  divided  into  the 
Reformed  and  the  L'nreformed.  ami  some  real  effort  to 
restora  the  monastarka  and  nunoaries  to  tlwir  original 
state  waa  Bttenpisd.  But  wbalever  Bacesalty  esislad 
for  thenc  institutions  in  an  age  of  barbarism  and  vle> 
lence,  it  had  now  ceAM>d.  The  printing-press  waa 
proving  a  more  powerful  preservative  of  the  Hilile  and 
religious  literature  than  the  cells  of  tho  monkS)  and 
long  experience  had  demooatniad  tbat  td  ahnt  ona^a 
self  out  from  the  world  was  but  a  sorry  wsy  to  keep 
unspotted  from  it.  Such  a  time  was  not  likely  to  give 
life  to  new  raonaftic  institutiuns,  and  hence  we  find 
the  productivity  of  the  Church  as  regards  monachism 
very  greatly  decrea.<«ed.  In  the  I^th  century  only  one 
larger  order,  tlie  Rtdtw^ftwruU^  or  the  Congregation  of 
the  Host  Holy  Redeemer,  foonded  by  St.  Alfonso  A 
Lignori,  j^i  raiji:  Most  of  the  order*,  in(leo<i,  in  tho 

second  half  of  this  century',  relapsed  cittter  into  torpor 
or  corruption,  and  made  but  a  very  fesbla  laiiBtliMt 
wben  the  rationaliatio  viewe  which  baome  so  prenk 
lent  among  the  educated  claasea  in  every  European 

country,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  declared  against 
them  a  war  of  destruction.  Hence  in  many  countries 
the  state  authorities  interfered  anew  to  destroy  convaiK' 
taal  Ufa*  In  Aaatria,  Joaepb  II  aajqiiaased  as  unlaw 
all  eonveotaof  monks  not  eoeupiad  In  education,  |iasto» 
ral  duties,  or  the  niir^inK  "f  the  'iek  :  and  many  Honian 
Catholic  writers  lU'iiianded  tlie  extirpation  of  uiona.-iti- 
cism  altogether,  after  stamping  it  h»  both  an  outgrowth 
and  a  promoter  of  Canatkism.  £ven  the  papacy  waa 
infloenead,  and  the  Inenmbant  of  St.  Pstar'a  at  Bonw 
had  no  other  slternatiTe  left  him  than  to  yield  to  the 
general  pressure.  The  conseiiuence  was  the  nl>olish- 
nient  of  the  most  p<jwprful  i  f  the  onii-rs.  tlie  Jesuits. 
TIm  Jfreoch  Revolution  threatened  the  very  life  of 
iiiuiMwliism,  and  hod  that  movement  proved  successtal 
the  monastic  institutions  would  have  pawad  out  of  eXr 
istence  probably  in  all  Europe. 

The  downfall  of  thn  Na]K)leonie  ruh'  [rave  lirifjbter 
prospects  to  the  friends  of  niona.Hti<  i^m,  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  ita  revival  may  lie  cited  the  re-estabHshmant 
of  the  Jesuits  by  Fins  VU  in  1814.  These  now 
kily  rose  again  to  oonsidenbte  strength  and  influence 
wherever  tiiey  were  not  forcildy  suppressed.  .See 
AvjiKiTH.  In  the  countries  of  tho  L.atiii  racc3«,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  fate  of  monachism  was  close- 
ly allied  with  the  political  strife  of  the  conservativo 
and  the  liberal  or  progressive  parties,  tbe  fbnner  pat> 
ronizing  it,  toj^etiier  with  all  <itlier  erclciiastiinl  insti- 
tutions; the  latter  Rul.jei  ting  it  to  pruhiliilive  ruleii,  or 
snppres'^iii;;  it  altogether.  In  consequence  of  the  suc- 
oassea  of  tlia  Utienls,  monachism  was  greatiy  reduced 
in  Sooth  America,  and  hi  Italy  (in  18^  and  agdn  in 
1850,  \m\  18CC,  and  1«70.  until  it  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
complete  sup|)re*sion  by  law  of  the  state,  1875).  See 
MoNAvrr.nv.  It  was  also  wcllnigh  extingui.-hed  in 
Spain  Cl»3o),  and  especially  in  Portugal  (lt(.Mi).  In 
France  alone  tbe  vidaeltndes  of  political  rule  have 
thus  far  failed  to  affect  monasticism — indeed,  the 
rapid  growth  of  monastic  institutions  in  that  country 
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have  not  been  in  point  of  zeal,  activity,  and  ^neral 
pfocperity  hohind  what  they  liail  been  during  the 
golden  ara  of  tboir  oxi»tence.  Under  the  Bourbons, 
god  mdtf  Lavft  Philippe,  tha  liberal  paity  occaaion- 
ally  (b'inanded  coercive  meaflurcs  against  Uiem ;  but 
since  the  estalilishment  of  the  republic  in  1848  even 
the  lilicral^,  haviiii;  i^ivin  ;i  wider  iiUorpntation  to 
religious  liberty  tlian  Americana  have  ever  dared  to 
give,  hare  accustomed  thcmselvea  no  longer  to  refuse 
tlie  flree  right  of  association  to  tiw  OMDben  of  r«Ug» 
ions  orders.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  old  orders  es- 
tablished  itself  in  Fnun  f,  and  a  munlwr  of  new  con- 
gregations were  formed,  and  there  is  at  present  a 
gnatar  variety  of  moantiG  institutions  in  that  country 
than  any  <itat<<  h;i<i  possessed  at  anj  pnTioof  period. 
In  July ,1x1,0,  M.  Dupin,  in  «  speech  before  the  Moato 
of  France,  stat*'"!  that  Ihere  were  then  in  thu  country 
4932  authorized  and  2870  unauthorized  ecitabll&hmcntd, 
and  since  then  their  number  has  somewhat  increaaed. 
Hext  to  France,  tliey  arc  most  oainoRHU,  wealthy,  and 
infloential  in  Belgium,  where,  u  in  Fhince,  publiis  in> 
Struction  is  veri'  largely  under  their  control. 

.\nion;;  the  Teutonic  nations  the  monastic  estalilish- 
mcnts  have,  throughout  the  British  poaaeasions,  Hol- 
land, and  North  America  (see  below;  aae  alao  SUten 
ofCkarity),  partaken  more  or  leaa  of  tlie  UaaalngB  of 
liberal  in!ititutilln^,  and  can  hardly  be  accused  of  de- 
parture from  tlieir  rules  except  in  isolated  instance*. 
Public  opinion,  however,  has  provided  fi»r  one  measure 
in  their  oonatitntion  not  linown  elaewbere,  vis.  that 
any  member  wishing  to  leav*  fhetr  eataUbhmaBti 
shall  have  liberty  t  i  <lo  Austria  protected  mo- 
nasticixin,  but  kept  the  iiihahitanfs  of  convents  under 
a  bure.-tucratic  guanlianshij)  until  1^18,  when  it  was 
changed  into  a  zealoua  support  and  encouragement. 
Slnea  1886,  bowovar,  tha  monasteriea  hava  bean  imder 
a  »hndow,  and  it  is  more  than  Ukely  that  are  long  mo- 
nastic institationfl  will  l>e  done  away  with  In  that  Ro- 
ra-in  Catholic  country.  In  mmy  of  tiie  otliiT  (Jernian 
countries,  the  revolution  of  1h^'<  has  ]>rocured  for  mo- 
nartirinw  a  IhTorable  iiosition ;  and  in  lands  where  for- 
mally it  waa  either  proscribed  or  but  barely  tolanlad,  it 
has  alnrc  flouHshed.  Even  those  states  whose  eodea  re- 
tain law*  Hi;:iiu-t  their  admission  in  ^jencrnl,  n«  .Sax- 
ony and  the  neighlraring  countries  of  Sweden  and 
Daonarii,  have  admitted  tlM  Sbtara  of  Charity.  See 
DiACOXBMn  and  SiatxRHOOiM.  In  Buaala  the  mo- 
naattca  snffsred  aavere  kasaa,  but  in  Ttarkaj  Chagr 
have  as  miaaioiioriaa  done  BBcb  to  boUd  np  tlm  Chria* 
tian  faith. 

The  number  of  monastic  associations  founded  in  our 
ceDtory  is  so  considerably  in  advance  of  any  former 
period  of  eqval  length,  that  to  a  anperfldal  ohaerrer  it 

would  indicate  a  (growth  of  the  monastic  .«pirit.  This  i.«, 
however,  due  solely  to  the  concentration  of  Homiinism 
in  thi.i  direction,  the  papacy  tindin^  these  its  licst  and 
perhaps  only  never-fdUng  support.  A  peculiar  feat- 
ure whieh  eharacterixes  them  aa  the  oflkpring  of  the 
present  a;^'',  and  di.stinKaishes  them  from  the  preced- 
in;;  orders,  is  easily  discovered  in  all  of  them ;  the 
marks  wliich  exterii.iliy  distinfjuish  thonj  from  the 
non-monastic  world  are  less  visible,  and  the  social 
wants  of  eoeleaiaatieal  and  dvil  aodaty  atand  pra.emi- 
nently  fortli  as  the  primarv'  cause  of  their  origin  and 
the  chief  o'ij'"ct  of  tlieir  1  altorx.  .\  larj|;c  numlier  of 
them  are  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  Such 
are  several  congregations  of  ftchool-brothersand  school- 
sistens  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Brothers 
and  Daughters  of  the  lioly  Cross,  etc.  Many  others 
bind  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
as  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  the  iiM-t  nuinermis  and 
popular  amonK  them.  Nut  a  few  cultivate  the  mission 
iield;  either  the  foreijrn  mis.sions,  as  the  I'icpus  Sorifty, 
the  OblaU$,  the  BroUun  ami  Ikotgkttn  t>f  Zim  (both 
for  the  conTersion  of  the  Jewa,  tha  latter  oonabtfaig 
exclusively  of  Converts),  or  tha  home  miasioaa,  aa  the 
raulitt$. 


In  the  United  States,  monachism,  becanss  modifled 
to  -nit  the  nature  and  exigencies  of  the  times,  hs  a 
dourishing  and  important  institution,  and  serves  as  the 
great  feeder  of  the  Roman  CatboUc  Chaxch.  )Io«t  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  adwola  an  mors  or  leas  directly 
connected  wKb  tliaaa  iiiatUulluna,  and  onder  tin  care 
of  "fathers"  or  "si.«ters."  Tlie  ri^or  whidi  charac- 
terized the  monasteries  and  nunneries  when  they  were 
devoted  wholly  or  chlcdy  to  devotional  uses  is  some- 
what ralaatad  here,  and  they  are  simply  working  inati- 
tntibns.  **  In  the  adioola  eonneeted  with  thaee  mo- 
nastic establishments,  especially  in  those  fnr  ijirls," 
says  a  contem|K)rary,  "secular  branche^  are  taught, 
but  commingled  with  the  RomiKh  theology ;  and  tlio 
pupils  are  brought  under  influences,  both  strong  and 
aabtle,  open  Uw  imaginatioa  and  the  fedinga,  in  bvor 

of  the  Romish  communion  :  while  the  effect  of  the  edu- 
cation (we  5i«'ak  of  the  re.sult  Iwth  of  personal  obser- 
vation and  of  inquiry  among  pupiU  in  these  schoob) 
ia  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  more  solid  to  tiw  moro 
anparflelal  iwnnchea  from  mathematica  and  tlie  acie»> 
ce.s,  to  painting,  drawing,  music,  and  needle-wurk  ;  and 
to  l«a.se  such  studies  a.s  are  taught  nither  ujwm  author- 
ity than  U{>on  any  habits  of  personal  and  individual 
investigation.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  atatiatica 
of  these  eonvantual  aoiwola,  firr  thay  am  caref  ally  oon* 
cealcd;  we  have,  however,  instituted  some  inquiriea 
upon  this  point,  with  the  following  result*:  There  era 
in  the  United  States  to-<hi\ ,  at  the  very  least,  300  nun- 
neries and  128  monasteries,  betides  112  scboola  for  the 
edneatioa  of  girls,  and  400  fbr  tha  edncation  of  boya. 
Of  the  nonneriea  and  monasteriea  (as  snch)  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  infonna* 
tion,  either  as  to  discipline  nr  iiuinlKT  of  iiiuiates  ;  hut 
the  112  girls'  schools  acknowledge  the  charge  nf  -2,176 
young  women,  and  this  we  have  excellent  rea5on»  for 
believing  to  be  ftr  below  0»  real  nnmber,  for  the  dia> 
position  to  conceal  the  actual  work  done  to  so  marked 
that  even  their  own  official  organs  admit  the  iuij>ossi- 
bllity  of  obtaining  slatistica.  Thus,  thero  arc  known 
to  be  400  Roman  Catholic  schools  for  boys  :  but  there 
avs  only  ratnma  Hmn  178  pncwnble.  The  archdio- 
oaae  of  Balffmoie  alone  eontalna  91  convents  one  of 
colored  sisters — in  all  of  which  education  is  i  irriod 
on.  Besides  these,  there  arc  in  Baltimore  at  lea.st  a 
dozen  colleges  and  young  girls'  seminaricit  under  Ro- 
man Catholic  spiritual  direction ;  also  60  pay  and  ttm 
aelioob 'taught  by  the  "brothers  and  sisters  of  Cfaii^ 
tUn  schools,"  "Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,"  "Sisters  of 
Mercy,"  etc.,  who  .ilso  have  charge  of  13  orphan  asy- 
lums, and  v  irions  other  charitable  and  pious  sodali- 
ties. And  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore  only  lepresenta 
what  la'  done  all  over  the  eenntiy.  These  flgnvaa 
—  and  they  are  far  from  complete  —  certainly  under- 
rate rather  than  overrate  the  work."  The  Kev.  Sam- 
uel W.  Barnum,  a  learned  and  careful  writer,  and  the 
latest  Protestant  author  on  Romanism  in  this  country 
(Sommtm  a»  ftir,  p.  Mf),  baa  brsnglit  tagether  the 
Rcattereil  and  incomplete  statistics  of  raonasticism  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  arc  "about  30  religious  onlers  and 
congregations  for  men,  and  about  50  for  women,  the 
whole  numbering  more  than  2500  malaa  (indnding 
.lesuita)  and  more  than  8000  females,  and  having  on- 
der their  care  considerably  more  than  200,000  children 
and  youtli  in  the  process  of  education.  More  tlian  one 
half  of  the  male  religious  are  priests,  and  more  tlian 
300  JesulU." 

In  a  literary  point  of  viav  menaaties  do  not  nt 
present  share  the  reputation  of  their  predeeeason  in 
former  centuries,  thdui^h  nu  n  like  Lu  ordaire,  Kavip- 
na,  Gratry,  and  Ilyacinthe  ia  France,  Rosmini  and 
.Sccchi  in  Italy,  and  Haneberg  in  GatBany,  occupy  a 

high  place  in  the  annala  of  eontsmporanaoua  litenttnra. 
In  respect  to  their  prssent  moral  condition,  Reman 

Catholics  a-lniit  the  existence  in  some  [daces,  jmrticu- 
lorly  in  Central  and  South  America,  of  cu&skierabie 
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corruption  and  i^'nnr.inco  in  many  cnnvcntsof  the  older 
ordcRi.  In  .M>inc  of  tbt.tn,  al.M>,  the  ancient  constitutions 
have  fallen  mure  or  less  into  dimae.  The  regular  con- 
nection of  the  general  superior*  with  thoir  ftubordi- 
nstei  luw  been  in  great  part  intermpted,  and  the  bold* 
In^:  'tf  f:i-iifr.il  a-'^i'ml  lici.  hiis  ci'ascd.  Tlic  present 
pcjiitiff  at  the  coumifiueiiu'nt  of  hi»  n'ij;u  iiri>cl:iin)ed 
it  as  one  of  his  chief  tusks  to  carrj'  out  a  tliurou^b  re- 
form of  monaatic  orders;  and  in  some  orders,  aa  the 
DomioIenRt,  an  csteoeiTe  refbrnatioB  lua  liaee  taken 
place.  Tlie  wholn  nunjlwr  of  moniistic  in^ititutluns 
in  the  Roman  C.itholic  Church  throu^lunit  the  world 
w.i-  •>timuted  l»y  the  Ca.'holic  Aliiurmic  for  1^70  tu  he 
8000  establishments  for  maleS|  with  an  aggregate  of 


ready  indicated  in  some  mo.nsurc  the  charai't^r  of  rooD- 
achi.Hm,  as  wc  have  traced  itti  origin  and  pnigress.  It 
remains  to  consider  briefly  the  spirit  aa  well  as  the  ra> 
anlta  of  nooaaticism.  In  snrreying  momaticiam  aa 
aa  inatitation  comtng  down  tnm  the  4th  centorj  tni 
tba  Reformat ifin.  we  freely  admit  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  world  found  it^telf  placed  dur- 
ing; that  pericHl  of  time,  it  was  far  from  being  an  un- 
mitigated  evil.  In  iu  origin,  at  least,  it  waa  a  great 
hnman  aitet  to  remedy  the  moral  disorder  by  wUdi 
mankind  in  all  ages  are  infected.  A\  !ien  (  hildrrn  rai^o 
A  ladder  upon  the  hill-top  with  the  di  .-i^a  that  upon  it 
tliey  may  climb  upwarii.-,  and  thus  draw  near  to  Go<l, 
we  cannot  make  light  of  their  motives,  even  thoogh 


117,500  nembert,  and  10,000  Ibr  faoialea,  with  an  aft-  tra  ahould  amilo  at  their  plana;  and  so  wntj  attempt 

grc^atc  membership  of  188,000,  making  a  grand  total ;  of  man  to  eradicate  the  selfinhness  of  his  nature,  to 
of  :tOO,,^(K)  mem)>er8.    It  is  beyond  the  «copo  of  this  i  turn  back  the  tide  of  the  world's  corruption,  and  to  eU 


wurk  t"  nive  in  thirt  place  a  li-^i  df  all  the  iiiiinji>tic  »>r 
ganizatious;  they  are  severally  treated  under  their 
reapectiTe  names.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  how- 
•var,  to  call  the  leader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
diflteeot  mooaatle  inAtitut»!«  of  the  West  are  almost 

all Offxhoots  or  mo<litieatiuns  of  the  lUnt  lirdnns  (q.  v.)  ; 
of  whom  the  mo.«t  remarkable  are  the  Curthusiant, 
Cistfrvi  tni,Grammotdlrt,  Citiff nines,  Ptiemonstrtaeutimu, 
and  above  all  tho  Mamriiitt  or  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur 
(q.  v.).  Among  the  erenttkal  orders  are  the  Hermits 

of  .St.  Au^Ui'tine,  who  trace  their  (irijrin  to  the  early 
father  of  that  name,  but  aro  sulKlivided  into  several 
varieties,  which  had  their  rine  in  tlie  lltli,  I'Jtb,  and 
13th  oentniiea;  also  the  Camaldoieee,  fonoded  by  St. 
Bomoald  in  1013 ;  the  Celeatinea,  a  brandi  of  the  Fhw- 
ci.srans,  established  by  Peter  Murr^ne,  afterwards  ]H)i>e 
Cckiitine  V;  the  llieronymites  (q.  v.),  establisbetl 
first  in  Castile  in  the  1-lth  century,  and  thence  intro- 
duced into  other  parto  of  Spain  and  into  luAy  bgr  Lope 
d'Olmeda  In  UU ;  and  the  Panlitcs,  so  called  flron  St. 
Paul,  the  first  hermit,  but  an  institute  of  the  ll'.th  cen- 
tury, which  had  ita  origin  iu  Hungary,  and  attained  to 
a  wider  extension  and  a  grcaU'^r  (xipularity  than  par> 
bapa  any  other  among  tlm  eremitical  ordei*. 
6.  MoMuHeUm  m  &  PraMaml  datril.— The  ReiRsN 

nation  of  the  I'lth  relittiry  fcjiM  ti  d  tiHinarhi<ni,  as  suf>- 
ported  by  the  pajiuey  and  the  jxitriarehate,  as  iH-iug 
ba8cd  on  the  false  principle  of  the  nicritoriousness  of 
flood  works.  One  small  denomination,  tlm  Donkors, 
rare  retdned  nearly  the  whole  of  the  monastic  organ* 

ization.  Solitary  voices  anionj:  tlie  iVoti'^tant  theo- 
logians of  tho  ItJth,  ITlh,  IHth  centuries,  and  even  of 
our  own  more  advanced  age,  have  expressed  a  regret 


t'vate  h:m.s«|f  in  the  scale  of  morality,  is  so  far  praise- 
worthy, even  though  we  Iiave  no  faith  that  this  is  to 
be  done  by  men  and  women  entering  Tolantarify  into 
a  prison,  shutting  themselves  up,  and  barring  the  world 
out.  "  It  was  the  spirit  of  monachtsm,**  says  Nean- 
der, ''  which  gave  i-jiei  ial  [auiuiiH m  to  that  Christian 
l>oint  of  view  from  \«hicli  all  men  were  regarded  as  orig- 
inally eqnal  in  the  sight  of  God ;  whiA  oppaaed  tha 
oonacioosnesa  of  God's  image  in  hnman  nature,  to  the 
grades  and  distinctions  flowing  out  of  the  relations  of  ■ 
the  state.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  eotitempt  fur  e^irtldy  (thow, 
the  spirit  of  universal  philanthropy,  revealed  itself  in 
the  jwrr  appearances  of  monachbm,  and  in  much  that 
piOModedfrom  it"(ii,  251;  comp.p.888).  Intliedark> 
est  of  the  ages,  souls  truly  pious,  there  can  be  no  doabt, 
ol'ti  ti  withdrew  to  MH  h  plu  eH  ttiat  they  might  without 
di.-itractiou  prepare  for  another  world.  In  times  of 
bwlesa  fbroa  and  Moedahad,  aveiy  one  knows  that  tha 
monastery  waa  an  nfUM  wham  waak  and  timorona 
spirits,  ill  able  to  cope  with  the  mde  society  in  which 
they  found  theniselv(s,  (.  nhl  retire  for  shelter  and 
safety,  'i  he  old  monk^.  in  their  earliest  and  t>eBt  days, 
before  their  indolence  was  fostered  by  wealth  and  lux- 
oiy,  ware  often  the  only  examples  of  peaceful  induatiy 
In  a  diatriet,  and  tongbt  thdr  lesa  skilAil  neighbors 

how  tn  till  the  earth,  and  draw  fri  ni  the  reliietant  f^'W 
a  mure  generous  return  for  their  lal.or.  In  tlieir  lonely 
cells  they  often  »i>ent  the  ir  leisure  in  copying  valua- 
ble manuscripts  and  producing  original  works,  wtiicb, 
though  aaldom  iMng  to  the  nok  of  classica,  hare  pre> 
served  many  valuable  fartfs,  and  arc  true  (ihotographs  of 
the  bright  and  the  dark,  the  comely  and  ungainly-feat- 
ures of  their  times,    ''  l  iie  cioi-tcr*,  moreover,"  savs 


that,  with  the  monachism  of  the  old  churches,  the  |  Neander,  "were  institutions  of  education,  and,  as  such, 
prindpio  of  ftfmtng  icllgioaa  oommnntties  of  man  and  were  the  mora  diatlngnishad  on  account  of  the  care 


women  for  the  more  efficient  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  charity  bad  been  altogether  discarded.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  century  hotli  tho  "  Kvan:4elicar"  and 
"  Uigh  Lutheran"  schools  of  Gennany  have  approved 
tiM  establishment  of  houses  of  draeoiu  (q.  v.)  and  dea- 
eammi  (q.  t.)*  also  called  brother.houBes  and  sistero 
houses,  the  inmates  of  which  associate  for  the  purpose 
of  t>  acliiii-!,  nf  at  tendinis  the  sick,  of  tiiking  charge  of 
public  prisons,  and  for  other  works  of  Chri.'itian  ctiar- 
i^.  Inatltatlona  of  thia Und are  rapidly  spreading  in 
(Sermany  and  tho  adjacent  countries,  in  tha  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Epit^copd  Chnreh  tit 
the  l^^nited  States,  fUtr-n'iooJs  (n.  v.)  have  been  formed 
at  various  times,  and  have  recently  greatly  multiplied. 
There  have  also  started  in  England,  under  the  auspices 
of  what  ia  oommonly  callc<l  the  Uigh-Church  party, 
sereral  male  monastic  organizations,  but  they  have 
not  found  favor  generally,  and  are  m-t  liki  ly  to  con- 
tinue long  in  existence.  The  priticipal  leader  in  this 
Ptatestant  monastic  establishment  in  liritain  ia  Mr. 
Ljyne,  iNtter  known  as  Father  Ignatius,  who  aaaumaa 
ttw  OMmkbh  dress,  and,  with  sharen  crown  and  aan> 
dalladibet,  reminds  one  of  the  inona^tie^  of  the  Middle 
Agea  (see  St.  Jcmes't  Itlaga:.im;^  March,  lt$70). 
ft.  iltew  wd  ^fiet  ^IfMCHlUfm.— Wa  hava  alp 


they  bestowed  on  religions  and  moral  culture,  because 

education  generally  in  this  period  .  .  .  had  fallen  into 
neglect"  (ii,  I'.ji!).  I'erhajis  it  18  nut  too  niucii  to  mv 
that  in  the  deluge  of  barbarism  that  overtiowed  the 
civilization  of  Christendom  in  the  early  mcdiwval  ages, 
the  Scriptures  and  the  classics  moat  tiaTe  perished  had 
it  not  l>een  that  they  were  deposited  in  those  monastic 
edillces,  for  \Uiirh  the  \sijde»t  pagan.*,  in  many  in- 
stances, entertained  u  »ii|ier»titiou»  respect.  More- 
over, in  cases  without  number,  the  monastery  was  a 
fliiiaionaiy  traininc-achool,  plantod  within  tita  limits 
of  aome  heathen  land,  fhm  which  the  monka  went 
forth  courau'eo\i-ly  and  devotedly  to  propagate  tho  re- 
ligion of  the  age,  buch  as  it  was,  in  the  surrounding 
diatrict»>-to  be  the  pioneers  of  dvfHaation  and  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  Christianity  anoog  n  mde  and  idola- 
trous population.  The  conversion  of  the  pagan  Eog> 
lisb,  and  particularly  of  the  southern  kingdoms,  to  tlia 
faith  of  ('liri.st,  was  mainly  due  to  tho  energy  and  sac- 
rifice of  the  monks  and  bishops  of  Rome,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  parallel  oonveraion  to  the  authority 
ofSt.PMer.  It  waa  at  that  thne  a  vast  and  onspeak* 
able  Messing  to  England  to  I  o  brought  in  this  way 
into  uMociation  with  other  |K!ople,  and  to  become  thus 
taitagnlpartaf  thaChriatlaneommoinraallb.  Tlw 
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Ideal  of  the  divine  llfc  wMeh  ms  Mt  before  tlie  young 

and  (.'niilc  cinviTtH  was  iniprossivo,  and  iipnn  tlic  wboU' 
bcnelicial,  even  tliouj^h  it  Licked  tlic  frei'doni  and  nat- 
nralBess  of  true  life,  uiid  cramped  and  resisted  the 
gnce  of  God.  Dean  Milman  tells  iu  tbat  tho  cmIoi 
•sample  of  the  domeatie  Thtuee  in  a  mora  polMied, 
but  often,  as  regard?!  sexual  intercourse,  more  corrupt 
state  of  uionils,  is  of  inestimiililc  value,  as  spreading 
around  the  |iarsonago  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  hai»- 
pineu,  and  offering  a  living  lesson  on  the  Uesaings  of 
oaqjngal  Oddity.  Bnk  soeh  Cbriatianity  wodd  bave 
nade  no  Inpression  on  a  people  who  still  retained 
sometblnft  of  their  Teutonic  severity  of  manners,  and 
required,  therefore,  somcthinj^  mure  imposing — a  stern- 
er and  more  manifest  self-denial — to  keep  up  their  re- 
ligkma  veneration.  The  detadmMDt of Ibe  derg)'  from 
all  earthly  ties  left  tbem  at  once  more  unremittingly 
devoted  to  their  unsettled  life  as  missionaries.  It  is 
prol>.il)le  that  the  iaolation  and  the  s«  lf-tortiirc  of  the 
monl&s  did  prodnce  a  deep  imprei«ijion  on  those  who 
bad  neitber  moral  energy  nor  mental  concentration 
eqoal  to  sneb  a  taab*  It  is  possible  that  the  claims  of 
a  hiemrcby  wen  more  rapidly  introduced  by  these 
means,  so  that  it  became  more  easy  to  create  new  insti- 
tutions, to  organize  Christian  worsiiip,  to  build  vast  ec- 
dedastical  ediilccs,  to  proaMtalltanliBit»  to  divide  the 
hbor  of  Christian  workoMB,  aa  aoon  aa  tba  a'vailable 
streni^h  of  young  Christendom  waa  all  braagbt  under 

^(>V(•r<•  drill,  tau;zht  to  mnnnjK.lize  the  hi;,'1ii'-'t  ij;r.ifc. 
and  invested  with  prt;tcrn:itural  |imu (th.  In  nhl  irudul 
ttoMa,  when  the  strong  were  so  nM  ly  to  di  inin.-iT  over 
the  weak,  and  aodety  bad  ao  little  thought  gf  provid- 
ing for  tbe  nnftntnnate,  in  tbe  monastery,  spirits 
bnii-ied  and  l  leixllng  found  atlvlce,  the  sick  found 
medicine,  the  hunfjry  poor  found  hread,  and  the  be- 
nighted and  storm-stayed  traveller  entertainment  and 
rest.  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  admiti  with  verj 
Attle  exeeptloD  bideed,  tbe  ilatemeitt  of  eooiil  MoDltt' 
lem!>ert  that  the  monasteries  ''were  for  ten  centuries 
and  more  the  schools,  the  archives,  the  libraries,  the 
ho^tolries.  the  studios,  the  penltWItiliriee,  «Hd  tba  hos- 
pitals of  Christian  society." 

Bnt  wbUe  admowledging  the  great  services  which 
the  monks  have  rendered  to  the  world  in  the  mediteval 
period,  there  ts  another  view  of  the  case  to  which  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes.  Monasticism,  instead  of  being 
"one  of  tbe  greatest  institutions  of  Christianity,"  has 
no  claim  wlu^erer  to  be  divine  in  its  origin ;  Christ  and 
bis  apostles  were  not  monks,  Be&tber  did  they  en}oin 
upon  their  followers  to  renounce  the  todety  of  their 
kind,  and  immure  tliemselves  in  the  solitude  of  a  cliiis- 
tvr.  On  the  contrary,  the  leaven  was  to  \>e  put  into  the 
meal ;  the  true  religion  was  to  come  in  contact  with 
bnmanlty,  and  strive  to  gain,  to  direct,  to  improve  it. 
Aseeticbm  b  a  mere  hnman  attempt  to  perform  upon 
human  nature  a  work  whicli  the  Gospel  has  made  am- 
ple provision  for  pcrfonning  in  a  more  effective  way. 
**llonasticism,"  says  Schaff,  "withdrew  fWim  soclct.v 
many  useful  forcea;  difTused  an  indifliwenoe  for  the 
flimily  life,  the  dvft  and  mflitaiy  aervlee  of  tiie  state, 
and  all  pti'dic  [)nictioal  opantlOBS;  turned  the  chan- 
n<ds  of  reli;;ion  from  the  world  Into  the  desert,  and  so 
ha«tene»l  the  d'^cline  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
tbe  whole  Roman  empire.  It  nourished  religious  fa^ 
natiefsm,  often  ndaed  storms  of  popular  agitation,  and 
ni-^heil  passionately  into  the  controversies  of  tlieoloc- 
ic.ii  parties;  genenilly,  it  is  true,  on  the  side  of  ortho- 
doxy, but  often,  as  at  the  F.fdicsian  'council  of  n>l»- 
b«rs,'  in  £svor  of  heresy,  and  especially  in  behalf  of  the  1 
emdesC  tapetatitlon.  For  tbe  atmple,  dlvtee  wajr  of 
salvation  in  the  Oospcl,  it  substituted  an  arbitrarj-,  ' 
eccentric,  ostentatious,  and  pretentious  sanctity.  It 
darkened  the  all-sulTjcicnt  meriti  of  <  'hrist  I'v  flie  ^rlit- 
ter  of  tbe  over-meritorious  works  of  man.  it  measured 
virtue  by  the  qnanti^'  of  outward  exercises  instead  of 
the  qoalilgr  of  the  inward  disposition,  and  disseminated 
lalf^i^rtMnmaw  mid  an  anxious,  legal,  and  meduin- 


j  leal  religion.  Moneaddsm,  indeed,  lowend  the  stand- 

ani  of  general  mornlity  in  prop<irtion  as  It  set  it«elf 
above  it,  and  claimed  a  correspcmding  higher  merit; 
and  it  exerted  in  general  a  demoralixing  influence  on 
tbe  people,  who  came  to  oonsider  themselves  the  pra- 
famtm  vu^us  mumK,  and  to  Hve  aeeordlngly"  (oomp. 
Neandcr,  ii,  255-257).  Grant  that  the  cloister  has  often 
sheltered  the  helpless  and  unfortunate;  it  has  often 
shclt«red,  too,  the  ignorant,  the  superstitious,  tlie  crim- 
inal, the  polluted,  the  despot,  the  knave.  Brigands 
have  been  known  to  use  abbeya  aa  tiw  ■tofehoiise  of 
their  plunder,  and  kings  have  used  their  rich  revenues 
for  pensioning  their  mistresses,  supporting  their  bas* 
tards,  and  rewarding  the  most  unscrupulous  of  their 
tools.  The  education  received  in  the  cloisters  was  ea- 
senthilly  of  a  narrow  kind,  dwaillng  the  intellect,  and 
robbing  it  of  that  ezpansiveness  and  freedom  essential 
to  high  culture  and  to  real  progress.  If  they  opened 
their  door  to  the  feeble  and  innocent  in  day?"  of  o|.[ire». 
sion  and  danger,  it  cannot  be  pretended  tbat  there  ia 
the  same  need  for  them  now,  when  law  and  order  am 
eatobliahed,  when  aodety  providaa  ampla  nwans  Ar 
altorlatfng  every  want  and  woe  lliat  It  b  pototble  to 
relieve,  when  tlie  printing-pres.H  has  given  a  perpetuity 
to  literature  which  neither  (ioth  nor  Vandal  can  de- 
»itroy,  and  when  the  claims  of  the  poor  andttt  delMiOdi 
leas  meet  with  Cavoimble  ogfcaidaratbn  fkoni  emy  si»r>  ^ 
ernment  tn  Obriitendom. 

Tt  not,  however,  monasticism,  as  such,  which  has 
proveil  !i  Ide.ssing  tothe  Church  and  the  world ;  fur  the 
monasticism  of  India,  which  for  three  thousand  yeara 
has  pnabed  tbe  practice  of  mofftlQcatioa  to  all  the  es- 
ceasea  of  dellrlnm,  never  saved  a  atngie  aonl,  nor  pro> 

iluced  a  sin:;le  benefit  to  thp  race.  If  \v  is  Cfi risftanitjf 
in  monasticism  whicli  has  done  all  llie  gixxl,  and  used 
this  alinormal  mode  of  life  as  a  means  for  carrying  fur- 
watd  tta  mission  of  love  and  peace.  In  proportion  aa 
monasticism  was  animated  and  controlled  by  the  spirft 
of  Christianity,  it  proN-wl  a  blessing ;  while  separsteJ 
from  it,  it  de^enerate<l  ond  became  o  fruitful  source  of 
evil.  Blonasticism,  moreover,  seems  even  to  have  lost 
ita  power  of  propagating  Christianity  in  anj  type; 
there  ia  no  Inahinea  itoca  tbe  BeilnrMation  ofanjrp^ 
gan  nation  being  rhristianized  by  monks.  Inde<>d 
we  cannot  concede  that  >t  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
Christian  missionary  to  create  a  well-or^raiiized  society 
under  the  dictation  of  one  great  ecclesiastical  rule, 
such  as  monasticism,  if  it  labored  at  all,  would  make 
its  object  and  end.  We  indignantly  repudiate  the  posi- 
tion that,  in  order  to  teach  men  to  become  Christians, 
to  recommend  the  law  of  Christ,  convert  the  untu- 
tored savage,  stem  the  fierce  passions  of  a  pagan 
world,  recreate  the  springe  of  naaontl  and  aocial  life, 
any  sucb  methods  were  neeeiMty,  4ir  even  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  monsstlclaui  employed  in 
its  mis?ionar\'  work.  The  Wcfitem  monks  accepted, 
as  the  Eastern  monks  had  done  Iwfore  them,  an  anti- 
social theory  which  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
providence  of  God,  and  wblcb  apmng  tMt  of  all,  and 
springs  still,  from  a  dnalbtfe  aoeptlebm  of  Hw  love  of 
tln"  supreme  Father,  from  a  jaundiced  c^timnto  of  the 
world,  from  a  grievous  mistake  as  to  the  seat  of  evil 
and  the  nature  of  sin.  They  ennobled  the  theory; 
they  oonaeerated  It  to  higher  iasnea  than  anj  of  whicb 
pagonbm  everdreamodt  fliejrbdiowedltaatlwy  bat> 
lowed  other  things,  hiding  its  evil  root  with  the  influ- 
ence of  their  virtues,  but  they  did  not  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  root.  It  always  had  led  to  spiritual  prid'-. 
and  fostered  the  ray  propensities  it  professed  to  iiold 
in  abeyance.  lVn,tkprMdedfHagaBnnn^«flir 
broken  hearts;  it  stood  in  its  corpotato  capacity  and 
strength  Itetwcen  forces  of  the  state;  it  furnished  op- 
portunities {or  great  intellectual  and  artistic  feats;  it 
quickened  and  subtilized  the  faculties  of  men  to  en- 
oonnter  the  dlfBenlt  problems  of  pure  thought,  and  fur« 
nisbed  various  sgendaa  nf  a  civilising  chararter ;  bnt  it 
oontalned  within  itself  ttw  aeeda  of  ita  own  diiMlatkn. 
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It  pariabed  tbaSiy,  not  from  sacrilegious  hands  nor 
I^otMtant  animosities,  but  from  its  own  inherent  vices. 

de  Montalembcrt,  the  latest  and  |)«rha|i8  aldeiit  do- 
fcii'Icr  of  nionacbisiii,  breaks  ground  «  itli  .k  vindication 
ol'  monasteries  from  the  ctiar|{Q  of  being  the  atiylums 
of  broken  hearts ;  fur  msk,  «h«m<ed,  and  disap- 
pointed encrgiea{  Inr  men  and  woumd  tired  of  the 
world,  and  unfit  fi>r  tin  strife  and  battle  of  life ;  maln- 

Uiiniir^  that  tliev  wen.'  p<-o|.li  d  r.itlicr  l»y  tlio  young 
nn<l  tilt!  Iiravc,  and  liy  tluisc  who,  aa  for  as  thLi  world 
is  concerued,  had  everything  to  lose  In  MSnming  mo- 
nastic vow»i  by  those  who  bad  a  laiga  auplaaaga  of 
dauntlcM  emrgy  for  tb*  comqaett  of  nature,  for  mdn»- 
triou-t  KHijipllng  with  the  l»arrennes«  of  the  desert,  or 
the  riotous  prodigality  of  the  prima;  val  forc-t.  He 
alao  aaaerta  that  these  mysterious  precur.xor.-i  of  ctvili- 
talion  and  order,  thrae  men  of  prayer  and  fidth,  8ol%'ed 
the  mystery  of  life,  and  tbowed  to  a  baitarie  and 
selfish  world  the  secret  of  real  happincf*.'^ :  and  urges 
tliat,  so  far  from  wishing  to  escape  from  their  vuvv.-^,  or 
from  the  fellowship  of  tlie  cloister,  they  CL>nceivoJ  u 

paaaknate  attachment  for  each  othr^r  and  to  their  aelf* 
imposed  reatvatnta;  diat  their  mntnal  aflbetion  waa 

etron;^er  than  death;  and  that,  instead  of  morose  and 
lu>]Kle»s  alinegation  of  humanity  —  henignit,i«,  siui- 
plicitas,  hilaritafi — gaycty  and  .•un^^s  of  joy  transformed 
their  exile  from  the  world  into  the  paradise  of  God. 
Bat  *'moaaatldam,'*  Dr.  SebalT  baa  well  arid,  «*la  not 
Iha  normal  form  of  Christian  |>icty.  It  is  an  riMMmal 
pbenumeuon,  a  humanly  devised  serviee  of  God(oomp. 
C0I05.  ii,  16  23),  and  not  rarely  a  sad  enervation  ami 
repulsive  distortion  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  to  be  estimated,  therefore,  not  by  the  extent 
of  ita  aelf-denial,  not  by  ita  outward  acts  of  sel£dia- 
eipline  (which  may  all  be  found  In  heathenism,  Juda- 
ism, and  Muhammedaiii-ni  as  well),  l.iit  l>y  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  humility  and  love  which  animated  it. 
For  humility  is  the  groundwork,  and  love  the  all-ruliug 
principle  of  the  Chriatian  life,  and  the  diatinctive  char- 
acteristic of  the  Christian  religion.   'Without  love  to 

G'»l  .Hid  charity  t"  ni  ui,  tlie  M\t  re-t  -elf-punivhincnt 
aud  the  utmost  abanduuuient  of  the  world  are  worth- 
less before  God  (coinp.1  Cor.  xiii,  1  .  .  .  Even  in 
the  moat  fltTOiable  case  mooasticiam  £sUa  abort  of  har- 
monious moral  development,  and  of  that  symmetry  of 
virtue  which  meett  u»  in  perfection  in  Christ,  and  next 
to  bim  in  tlie  apostles.  It  lacks  the  tiner  und  gentler 
traits  of  character,  which  arc  ordinarily  brought  out 
only  in  the  school  of  daily  fami^  life  and  under  the 
Bodid  erdinaneea  of  God.  Ita  morality  Is  rather  neg- 
ative than  positive.  There  is  ni'iri-  virtiti-  in  the  tem- 
perate and  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  (jo<l  than 
in  total  abstinence;  in  charitable  and  well-seas<>ii< <I 
■peacb  than  in  total  ailence;  in  connubial  chastity 
than  in  celibacy;  In  aelf^denying  praetieat  labor  fbr 
the  Church  than  in  solitary  a'ccticism,  which  only 
pleases  self  and  profits  no  one  else."'  Believing  this, 
we  are  constrained  ti)  maintain  further  that,  although 
the  monastic  orders  have  done  much  to  promote  the 
good  of  man,  the  ideal  which  they  baT*  propoaed  to 
themselves  is  no  more  that  of  genuine  sacrifice  than  a 
collection  of  probable  stjitenients  is  hL«tory.  The  high- 
e->t  forms  of  self-surrender  are  those  of  which  the  ^\orld 
knows  nothing,  and  whose  beauty  is  derived  not  from 
tba  halo  of  aaoodotal  sentiment,  but  from  the  quiet 
discharge  of  onrmnantic  and,  it  may  lie,  irksome  duties. 

Montalcmbert  also  makes  light  of  the  cliarges  brought 
agjin-l  ini'iiublieisni,  even  iu  its  declitie,  and  repu- 
diates the  right  of  any  layman  to  cast  a  stone  at  the 
accumulationa  of  wealth  and  luxury  under  which  at 
length  it  aaccunbed.  In  an  introductory  chapter 
on  the  decline  of  monosdc  Institutions,  he  admits  that 
their  corruption  and  ahudes  were  denounced  hy  the 
monks  themselves,  that  the  shield  which  religion  had 
thrown  over  them  was  pierced  and  shattered  i^om 
Within,  and  that  the  moat  effective  instrument  in  their 
dowufidl  WM  nhat  bo  taraa  the  inbrnou  ** 


mende"  by  which  the  title  of  abbot  was  conftned  OB 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  monastic  institutions ;  al- 
beit  this  step,  so  loathsome  in  his  judgment,  was  the 
work  of  infallible  popes  ami  Cathulir  kiii;;>.  Cattuv 
lies  have  their  own  institutions  and  the  great  dignity 
ries  of  their  own  Church  to  blame  for  the  most  con* 
sptoooos  iUastrationa  and  azamplee  of  spolUtiun  and 
robboiy.  The  enormona  wealth  accnmulated  by  these 
monasteries  was  too  tempting  a  )jri/e  to  \<v  re.^i^ted, 
first  by  rapacious  ahljot*,  tlien  liy  liishoi>s  hunger- 
ing for  teniiw)ral  |Miwer  tut  well  as  ecclesiastical  inrtu- 
ence,  then  by  needy  Ufltga,  and  at  laat  by  naprindpled 
popes.  They  turned  fhmi  one  to  the  other  fbr  protec- 
tion, and  found  the  spoiler  rath,  r  than  the  friend.  The 
utter  and  ignominious  full  of  more  than  three  thousand 
monasteries  in  Europe,  and  the  ruthless  destructlOB 
even  of  their  ruins  in  countries  which  had  never  repu- 
diated the  authority  of  the  Roman  See,  is  a  stardmg 
fact,  which,  ultliougli  our  nutlior  recounts,  he  f:iil>  to 
e.vpluiu  on  his  own  theory  of  the  supremo  and  God- 
given  claims  of  the  Church;  while  the  jeremiad  that 
he  waiU  over  the  base  uses  to  which  tbeao  gorKeooB 
bnildingt  have  returned  b  oat  of  harmony  with  Ida 

vivid  ap[ireciafi<in  of  moilern  iiUas  of  prognso*  Ono 
nught  sup{jose  that  on  the  full  of  the  monaster}'  the 
spirit  of  humanity,  all  care  for  the  sick  and  dying,  all 
science,  art,  and  literature,  all  bmve  adventure,  all 
snbjagatlon  and  rapknlshlng  of  the  oarth,  kbA  ml»> 
sionary  enterprise  had  utterly  vanished ;  wJiile,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fact  of  the  case  is  that  the  mighty 
spirit  generated  hy  the  contact  of  Christianity  with 
modern  thought  was  too  strong  to  be  retained  in  the 
crisp  and  worn-out  skins  of  monastic  orders;  and  when 
these  burst,  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  fragrance  was 
lost.  New  life  demanded  new  institutions,  and  it  is 
too  late  ill  the  day  to  prove  that  um  derii  civilization  is 
only  a  feeble  parody  on  that  which  we  readily  allow 
took  its  origin  in  tho  cloister.  Grand  and  even  wor- 
tl^  attempts,  to  be  stite^  have  liecn  made  at  various 
times  to  recover  the  ancient  prestige  of  monasticisro, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  work  that  none  perhaps  c.in  do 
so  well  as  tho  Society  of  Jesu.s;  but  the  fuel  which 
even  now  promotes  the  flame  of  monastic  piety  is  that 
morbid  view  of  tho  natnn  of  the  human  will  which  is 
fostered  by  materialistic  acl^ce,  that  mlBcbieTona  es- 
timate of  human  life  which  proceeils  from  tlie  scepti- 
cism of  the  Fatherhood  of  Liod,  aud  that  neo-I'latonic 
or  Gnostic  repudiation  of  the  true  brotherhood  of  all 
mankind  which  ia  perpetual  dishonor  to  the  word  and 
spirit  of  Jesna  Cbrut.  We  do  not  wonder  that  In  the 
light  of  these  truths  a  celciir  ifeil  l:n<,'li>h  s.iv  itit  writes 
that  tlie  continueit  vinlatieii  nf  tlii'  most  di.^tiuclive  at- 
trilaites  of  human  nature  i^  iIh'  recorded  secret  of  the 
failure  of  monachism.  "  Its  principle  of  poverty  has 
over  outraged  man'a  original  conception  of  property; 
as  a  c(  liteite,  it  is  directly  opposed  tn  t!ie  socbil  nature 
of  man;  and  its  law  of  solitary  stiiving  for  religious 
perfection  is  antagonistic  to  the  first  principle  of  Chris- 
tian communion  and  spiritual  iiiiercourse.  The  pro- 
ffaeaion  of  poverty  frcquentiy  ended  in  tho  meet  Inaa- 
tUble  avarice  and  cupidity,  while  vows  of  perpetual 
virginity  resulted  in  unbounded  licentiousness.  Tliat 
which  began  with  a  siiicer<-  <lesiro  for  |)crfect  purity, 
ended  in  the  ditfusiun  of  licensed  corruption."  For 
these  reasons  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  disaanllBg 
from  the  general  opinion,  which  u  that,  "  however  wn- 
vieeable  the  monastery  may  have  been  as  an  insUtu- 
tion  in  the  medieval  ages,  preserving,  as  in  an  ark, 
tho  treasures  of  religion  and  learning  from  the  waves 
of  barliarism  which  in  rapid  succession  broke  orer 
Europe,  it  has  lost  to,  a  great  extent  Ita  beneficial  pow- 
er, and  in  the  present  atate  of  society  has  no  peculiar 
functions  of  a  useful  nature  to  discharge ;  and  that  the 
truly  good  of  both  sexes  would  better  serve  the  end  of 
their  being  by  nuxing  in  society,  and  tiying  to  im- 
proTO  it,  than  by  tnndng  monks  and  nans,  and  look- 
ing out  on  tho  world  tnm.  behind  tho  ban  of  a  prison, 
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wfthia  which  they  have  by  their  own  consent  suhmit- 
tai  to  Iw  «ocag»d"  {Brtt.  and  For.  Rev.  1868,  p.  450). 
Lifertifurf.—(1.')  Gnek  Krtter$ :  Socntes,  //.  Ecelt: 

lib.  iv,  cap.  I'A  94. ;  Sozomcn,  //.  E.  lib.  i,  cip.  12-14; 
iii,  14;  vi,  -.'.S-;}-! ;  P-illadiiL-,  I!i  t  <rri  L.tusi'va  \nr„- 
piu  Tpif  Aavaov,  a  eourl-olliccr  under  TbeudosiuH  1 1, 
to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated),  compofed  about 
421,  with  entbusioatic  admiration,  from  peraonal  ac- 
quaintance, of  the  most  eetebrated  contemporaneoat 
asi  i?ti<  s  <if  K-'vpt ;  Tbeoiloret  (*  4.i7).  Ilittoria  religioea, 
tea  atctiiea  tivtndi  rati')  (oiA-iitov  irrropin),  Uiogm- 
pUea  of  thirty  (Montal  aiu  hon-ts  and  niunks,  for  the 
moct  part  from  penonal  obnerration ;  Milua  the  elder 
(f  about  45n),  />  vita  ateHiea,  De  ewavUalioiu  monna* 
tied.  Kputvhi-  S.'i.'i.  AwA  ctliiT  writings.  (8.)  L<itin  tent- 
en:  Kutiniis  (-  Ui>),  H:il.  Krnni'ica,  $.  Vtla  J'atrum  ; 
8nl(rfdti9  Scvorus  (al>out  40<>),  Dtalogi  III  (the  tirt-t 
dialogoe  containa  a  lively  and  entertaining  accoant  of 
fbe  ^lyptian  monlu,  whom  lie  vblfeed ;  tiie  two  others 
relate  to  Martin  of  Tour») ;  Caesianus  (f  432),  Ituti- 
tutiontt  aenobiiitvi,  and  Cofltliotwjt  Patrum  (spiritual 
conversations  of  Ristern  nionk'^).  Also  the  ascetic 
writings  of  Atbanasiua  (Viu  Antunii),  Basil,  Greg- 
ory Nasianzen,  Chrysoatom,  and  Istdora  of  Faloslum 
among  the  Ort  i  k  ;  .\inl>rosp,  A ugu.stine,  Jerome  (hl« 
lives  of  anfhorets,  and  liW  letters),  CaH^lodoros,  and 
Gregory  the  Great  anions;  thL-  ljUin  futhors.  (3.) 
Later  kttratwrtt  UoUtenius  (a  Koman  convert),  Co- 
dlec  ftg^bsmm  momuHe.  (Rom.  IWl;  enlatged,  Paris 
and  Aiigsb.  G  vol*,  ftd.) :  the  oldor  Greek  Menotivjia 
(jiiivv\i>)i<t)  and  Meturu  (inii'dui).  am!  th«^  Latin  ^'j- 
knlnria  and  ^fa^ty^ol^|'Ji^l  -  i.  c.  Cluirc  li  calcnirirs  or 
indices  of  memorial  days  (day.s  uf  the  earthly  death 
and  hflAvenly  birth)  of  the  saints,  witli  short  blograph* 
ical  notices  for  liturgical  use ;  Herbert  Rosweyde  (Jes- 
uit). Vit<r  Patrum,  nre  JJiatoriee  Eremitica,  lib.  x  (Ant- 
\viT|>,  l(i"J>  );  Ai  tii  Sitiiclonitn,  rjH 'f']wtl  t'>t'i  vrhe  roh/n- 
tar  (Antwt  rp.  ItJI.I-lTHG,  53  voLs.  fol. ;  Iwgun  by  the 
Jeanit  Bollandun,  continued  by  several  scholars  of  his 
order,  oallad  JBolkmdidif  down  to  October  11  in  the 
calendar  of  saints*  days,  and  resamed  In  1845,  after 
Ion.;  interruption,  by  Thcincr  and  otliers') ;  D'Arlicry 
and  Mabillon  (Rencdictincs),  Art  t  Sanctorum  ordinis 
S.Bmedkti  (.Parix,  lCiif<-170l,  vol.^.  folio  [to  1100]); 
Helyot  (FcandacanX  /Ii$toire  des  ordrti  momuMjum 
r^gieux  ef  mUUtdret  (Par.  1714-19, 8  vols.  4to ;  new 
cd..  with  uii  additional  vol.  on  the  modern  history  of 
monachi^m  by  Migne,  IWJ.  4  vols.);  Hutlor  (K'.'C), 
Thf  Lives  of  the  FcUhtrt,  Mort>ii  s,  mid  oth^r  iirincip  d 
Saints,  arranged  according  to  tho  Catholic  calendar, 
and  completed  to  December  81  (1745,  and  often  slooe ; 
l>c«t  cd.  Lond.  lxl'2-i;<,  V2  vols.;  another,  Haltimfro, 
1841,  1  vols.);  Ciihliori,  <  hajf.  .\xxvii  ("  Origin,  I'ro;;- 
re*8,  and  Effects  of  Mimastic  Life;"  verj'  unfavoralde, 
and  written  in  lofty  phlloeophical  contempt) ;  Henrion 
(R.  C),  ffUloirt  dea  or4m  rett^ieta  (Par.  IMS) ;  Bie- 
denfeld,  Ur$pnin<]  tammtlirhef  M'mrhjtor  h  :i  in  Orient 
U.  Occident  (Wtimar.  1H:!7,  .1  v<ds.);  .Seimn  it  (^K.  (\), 
£)ie  Months-,  Xonii  n-,  11.  i/ri<t/ichcn  Ritterordin  r.tbsi 
Ordauregdn  u.  AbbiUltmgen  (Augsb.  IMS  sq.);  Paul 
Locroix,  MUiUa'g  and  Rdifjims  ijft  im  tke  MnUk  Age$ 
ami  at  Cle  Period  qf  the  R<  nais^'incr ;  Day,  Mtmnstir  In- 
eUtuHofu:  their  Origin,  Pr»f;rr,<s,  etc.  (Lond.  iHiG,  2d 
cd.);  Milman  (.\ii^!ii:an  >,  l/isf")'/  nfAnrient  Cfiri.<liiin- 
i<y  (bk.  iii,  chap,  .xi),  and  his  l.titin  chrLtfitini/i/ ;  Kuff- 
ner  (Presbyterian),  The  Fathers  of  the  Lhsert  (,N,  Y., 
1850,  2  vols.),  full  of  curious  information,  in  popular 
form  ;  Mont:ilem'icrt  (R.  C),  Ijes  Afoina  d^Occid^t 
depuii  <SV.  1!,'  hiiU  jnfqn'il  St.  Jli  riiiird  (Pari,*,  IHfK)  ,s<i.  ; 
translated  iiit(j  Kn^li-h,  The  .Sfonks  of  the  Wet,  etc., 
Edinb.  and  Lond.  l><t>l  another  extensive  work 

haa  been  in  preparation  for  some  time  b}'  the  Bene- 
dictine Dom  Goeranger,  of  France ;  ZAcklcr,  Krifische 
Ge$ch'.rh'e  <kr  Afbuf  (  Frankfurt-atn  -  Main,  W,3^\ 
comp.  also  Ucfele,  C-tnnlifnffesrhirhtr  (the  several  vol- 
umes) ;  Wessenlwrg,  Kirthen  v<  r.«im'nlungcn,  \y  119  aq. 
(see  Index  in  voL  iv);  Ozanam,  Etudu 


Guiznt,  llisl.  CiviUz  ttioit,  ii,  279  sq. ;  and  the  relevant 
sections  of  TUlemont,  Flenry,  Schroekh  (vols,  v  and 
viii),  Neander,  SchaflT,  and  (!  ieseler.  Ife^rding  Chris~ 
tiam  moiuutieiMm  as  eompired  trith  other  forms  of  <utcet- 

icism,  sec  Hospinian,  /^f*  orirjim  et proffressn  in'miu  h'u 
tiis.  lib,  vi  (Tig.  1588;  enlarged,  (ieneva,  166<J,  folio); 
Mohler  (K.  ('.),  CeidUeA/.e  d'S  .Wrim  hthumM  in  der  Zrit 
eeuter  Enistehvuff  v.  frsten  A  <i<ln!duug  (18.% :  collected 
works,  Rogensb.  vol.  ii,  |i.  l<l->  .-<|. ;  Taylor  (Independ- 
ent), AncLmt  Chrisli  tni/y  (Loud.  1H44),'  i,  2D9  sq. ;  Vo- 
gol,  "Ueher  das  Monchthum"  (llerlin,  1858),  in  the 
Deutsche  Zeitschrifif.tkHtU.  Wiue>ischafl,iXK.\  Schaff, 
"Ueber  den  Urapmng  and  Charakter  des  Mdocb- 
thnms,**  In  Domer's,  etc.,  JahrhOeher  fAr  dentttke  Tho- 

(ilnf/ir  (18C1),  )).  555  sq.  ;  ('ropi>,  Oritjin's  <t  C ttis'r  mo- 
n-irh  itiis  ((iott.  1XG3);  l>ea,  Hist.  S.icerdotid  ('c'tb'icy, 
ihap.  vii,  x.K.\  ;  Lecky,  ///.«/.  Ralionalittn  (see  Index^; 
id.,  Hist.  European  Morale  (see  Index);  Gould,  Ori- 
gin of  Reliffioue  Belief  (S.  Y.,  1871,  2  vols.  8vo),  1, 889 
sq.  ;  I-Alinhurgh  /?' r  i.  jr.  Jan.,  1>*-10  ;  f'cl  ctic  Mitgazine, 
-\pril,  1819;  EnjliiJi  Ri  l  iew,  ii,  77,  i  ^i  ;  [I.ond.]  <Mir. 
Ree.  cxxvii,  July,  ISfil ;  Eriertir  Rrriew.  Jiilv,  Is.iO; 
Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  July,  1868 ;  Brititk  Qiiar.  Rev. 
ait.  viIt.Jnty,  1868;  JSIM.  Jte».  April,  1868;  Sl.Jamee't 
Magizine,  March,  1870. 

Mouboddo,  J.KMKs  IJuitNKT,  Lord,  a  Siotch  writ- 
er, noted  for  his  eccentric  s|>eculntion!<  of  primitive  his- 
tory, was  bom  at  the  family  acat  of  Monboddn,  in 
Kinondineshiiv,  SeotUmd,  in  1714.  Tie  was  edneated 
at  the  University  of  Alxnlecn,  and  at  Gmnintren,  Hr.l- 
land.  On  bis  reluni  to  Scotland  in  1737,  he  wa.i  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  considi  ralile 
practice.  In  17C7  he  was  promoted  to  the  judicial 
bendi,  Mid  became  titled  as  Lord  Monboddo.  Bat  be  by 
no  means  con  lined  himsdf  to  tbe  legal  profcasion.  He 
employed  his  pen  In  various  departments  of  .opecnlativc 
pbiloso|ihy,  ill  wliith  he  ili-iilayed  a  jTnfmiiul  ratln-r 
than  a  useful  learning,  lie  waa  thoroughly  vcrMii  in 
Greek  literature,  of  whtcb  be  became  soch  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  as  almost  to  scorn  modem  learning. 
Ilis  great  work,  Oriijin  and  Proriress  of  Lanyuaffes,  first 
ainrcart  'l  in  177:',  In  tliis  he  a(lirm>t,  and  endeavors  to 
Ucmonslrate,  the  hiiperiorily  of  hi*  favorite  aiv  ients 
over  their  present  degenerate  |K»sn  riiy,  and  (listonrses 
■t  large  on  tbe  honor  due  the  Greek  language.  This 
work  met  with  no  very  maiked  saceeta,  bemi;  read 
more  on  account  of  it*  cccontriciticH  th.Tii  fur  its  prac- 
tical utility.  Monboddo  was  in  a  certain  .^tus*-,  how- 
ever, the  forerunner  of  tbe  now  so  well-known  Kiijjli^h 
naturalist,  Charles  Dank'in.  Like  the  latter,  lionhoddo 
expressed  his  bdief  In  tbe  theory  that  men  were  flfl(p> 
inally  nmnkeys  and  he  went  even  so  far  as  to  insist 
that  a  nation  MiM  e\t!>t.s  possessed  of  tails.  Ili.s  pecul- 
iar view,"*  were  the  subject  of  much  merriment  and  rid- 
icule by  br.  Johnson,  who  represents  lord  Monboddo  as 
asking' Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  had  made  a  visit  tf  Bot- 
any Hay,  whclluT  he  had  met  this  ^iraiiire  race  in  bis 
travel*.  On  reeeivin;;  a  nigral  ive  answer,  he  was  much 
di.sappointed.  LonI  Monhoili'.i's  pen  riiriii»hod  tbe  pub- 
lic also  with  a  work  on  Ancienl  Metaphjftic*,  in  6  vols., 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  In  1778L  In  this  htt 
endeavors  to  dissect  the  philosophy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton; 
and,  o-s  in  the  former  work,  he  shows  an  extravagant 
fondness  for  (Jrecian  learning  and  philosophy.  1  le  x  <  ins 
to  lack  tbe  ability  of  placing  these  ideas  w  ithin  the  ea.sy 
grasp  of  modem  thought,  though  he  shows  bis  own 
thorough  knowledge,  of  Aristotle  particularly.  In  this 
work  he  further  explains  and  stippons  his  Darwinian 
ideas.  !^ir  .lames  I'dward  Smith  drav.  s  a  jH  ii-pietnre 
of  this  eccentric  genius,  ami  represents  him  as  ''a  plain, 
elderly  man,  weariqg  «n  oldinanr  gnqr  oo«t,  Imther 
breeches,  and  coane  frotstai  itoekwg^  amveniag  with 
great  aflhbility  about  rarlona  matten— bnaendni;  the 
decline  of  cla»,sieal  leaniiiiu'.  and  claiming  ere.lii  for 
having  n<l<)()totl  the  Norfolk  hu.sbandry."  I>^rd  Mon- 
IhhMo  n-sided  in  Edinburgh  until  his  death.  Mav  26, 
1799,   See  Edinb.  Beriew,  lviii.4&:  Cooper,  Biog.'jMet, 
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■.  v.;  Allilxino,  IHrt.nf  Hriluh  ami  Avienaiu  Authors, 
»,T,i  Chamlicrs.  ('ydnpatdia,  8.  v,;  EnglUh  Enrydiij). 
*.  V. ;  (initlf  man's  Magasimf  1799 ;  Tjrtler,  l^t  of  Lord 
Kanus.  (H.W.T.) 

MoncadfttLot-i^ANTOiNi:  dk  BELi.t  i>i-:,a  Spati- 
isb  pieUlc^  wasbom  at  MotiiI»  io  tbe  kuigilom  of  Granaila, 
Nor.80!|16A  He  entered  the  Church,  where  hbdiatin- 

gobhed  bilth  {llaccil  niany  r<-.  !i  -i.'i  I  i' u1  Inainrs  within 
bifl  power, but,  with  piou-  iji>"l<  >:y.  In  rrii].<  <l  tlifm  alL 
Philip  V  apfiuinted  him  li-lnpo!  i  ;ir:iui^i  i,  i  oitd  Mur- 
eia  in  1705k  Soon  after  the  archduke,  who  disputed  the 
crown  with  Philip,  invaded  Spain.  Moneada  remained 

faithful  ti>  hirt  s<iv»rei;;ii,  aixl  so  strongly  pviiH-iil  his 
dL-viitioii  that  i'hilip  ri'uardtil  hiiu  wiilt  ihr  (itl<s  (if 
viccniy  "f  VaK-iicia  ami  raptaiii-generat  <»f  Mur.  ia  in 
1706.  liut,  nuiwithatandiog  tbeae  roj-al  favuis,  liia 
■eal  did  not  de^nenite  into  eervUity,  and  he  reeiated 
the  court  win  n  \\<-  tlmni^'ht  tlic  iiiicri^ts  of  tlic  Clitin  h 
were  ronipn>niis4  il.  1  lui-i  he  olistmatfiy  opjHjiwil  a  liuiy 
plao«'«l  oil  the  pr<>|K;rty  of  the  clergy.  At  the  height  of 
bia  quarrel  with  the  king's  party,  be  waa  included  io  a 
piWMtiaa  «f  eardinalii  bat,  belieying  fn  fiuthrid  anb- 
mis"*ion  to  tho  ndininistration  of  hi-*  cnniitry,  ttiiui;,'h  a 
pnlatv,  he  <U'clnn<l  that  he  woulii  iinl  aci-'cpt  tin-  pur- 
ple witlioiit  tlif  kinf^'n  consent.  This  ptrini.ssion  liad 
only  been  delayed  tu  test  the  biahop'e  cunatancy,  and, 
■eoording  to  Saint>SinMn,**thc  alMr  ended  wiib  un- 
equalled glory  Ttir  Bellui^"  "  HubHequently,"  adds 
S^nt-8imnn,  "  Delhiica.  who  had  more  zeal  than  diftrre- 
tioti,  wiihed  to  in.-ititnif  lunnc  r«'l''iriu>,  wliii  h  thi'  lii.-lin|iH 
of  .Spain  ooidd  not  ix-rniit.  They  op|Kmed  his  plans 
with  Kn-nt  Mnxt  s->,  Olid  Belliiga,  not  being  able  to  pn>- 
eure  for  bia  country  the  advantages  he  profioaed,  Ixs 
eame  fsreatly  dLK^fttftted,  and  cntreatoil  the  kin^  to  re- 
Icax'  hini  fn»m  thf  bi^li"|irii-  nt"  Mun-ia.  ami  [H^niiit  liirn 
to  n-tire  to  IJome."  H<'  wns  ihi  rt-.  as  in  Murcia,  a  very 
faithful  subject  to  his  kinc.  and  still  prescr>'ed  an  anx- 
iooa  intereat  in  all  hi!>  atfuira.  Ilia  riitiN^  which  lifted 
him  above  all  |j«ditii-H.  ac<|uired  for  hfm  a  veneration 
■nrl  considerBtion  durini;  tlie  whole  course  of  his  lun^j  life. 
He  died  at  Koine,  Feb,  T2,  1743.  See  iloreri,  Uratui  Uict. 
Ilifi'ir.  I*.  V. :  Saint-Simon,  Mfimnrft,  xi,  197-199  (edit. 
Cheni'  It.    IIiH  fcr.  .V«>mc.  /Ivirj.  GhtfraU,  8.  v. 

Blonceauz  (.I/'wvtjm),  FitANrois  dk,  a  French 
writer  noted  for  hi«  studies  in  rcuiipnntiive  areha>ol(>^-, 
waa  a  native  of  Arras,  and  floariahed  in  the  aecoiid  half 
of  tbe  ISth  century.   He  took  quite  an  active  part  in 

tbe  political  affairs  of  rrnnce  .nml  Italy.  Iml  iievorthe- 
lem found  time  to  write:  Ik portit  cirilnlU  Jn  hr  tt/nri 
jujiirionimqiie  in  tit  ererctndorum  prism  ritu  (Paris, 
1587,  4 to)  :~BucoUea  Sacra,  nee  Cantid  Canticorum 
poeHea  p»ntphrari$  et  £•  eaatdm  laaAratiomimtVXk ii 
(ihid.  l5H7,4to;  15fti),  8vn)  -.--Af/Mn  i/iimum  tKrmarum 
qUff  lie  fliifjf)  ft  qiirr  in  .Kffyjito  rrrrrlfii/i  in  ffirertorio 
M'»j*i  t'i'  tn  llUlnriii  (  Arrai*.  1502. 12ino;  1507,  4to"):— 
Jh  Psnlmum  xlie  PuraphrtuiM  poelica  (Douai,  4tu) : — 
Aaron  purgatus,  teu  de  vitulo  aureo,  lib.  ii  (ArraH,  1606, 
8vo;  Leipeic,  1689,  in  AntiqvUatfi  HMicte,  and  in  voL 
ix  of  Pearson's  rn'tiri  SacH.  The  Church  of  Komc  cx- 
purjjated  it  in  — /»,  .«/*<>((.*in  jmi  ri/iilo  nurfo  non 

aiirro  (I'aris,  Mini,  a  rejily  to  VLncur's  fhstnirtinn 
dit  "I'riiux  'for  iini'ir"  (ihid.  lt»OH,Hvo).  See  .Vndns  liUy- 
liothirii  l'„f>;h'i'.  s.  v.^-  Hoefer,  A'o«r.  Hi^.Cimrnili,  •>.%•, 

Mouclar,  .Fi..vx-rii£iutK-FitAN\-oi8  i>k  liiii.ier. 
Marq'iU  ii< ,  a  French  leUgiou^  writer,  noted  a.s  a  di  - 
fender  of  tho  Hugueoota^  was  bom  Ocu  1, 1711,  at  Apt, 
Provence.  He  waa  descended  from  the  fluntly  of  the 
d.iuj'tiiiu-^-',  .'ind  was  the  sun  uf  a  magistrate  wliom  the 
chancellor  Ungm  H.'^-aii  had  .'<uniAined  L'Amourdu  bien. 
Dae,  19,  1732.  he  <<uccecded  his  fitther  aa  procnra tor- 
general  to  the  Parliament  of  Piovence}  lie  waa  then 
twenty-one  years  of  a(^.  He  waa  a  reedy  orator,  a 
brilliant  liwyer,  and  pn>foun<IIy  T<  p.r'd  in  public  law. 
From  1740  he  energetically  declared  Inni-M  lf  in  favor  of 
the  I'Dteiitants  and  endeavored  to  obtain  for  them  civil 
lehabilitation  and  liberty  of  eooacience.   In  hi«  article 


on  til'-  clandestine  marriage*  of  the  Heformcd,  he  raised 
his  voire,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  against 
the  iniquitfjus  laws  which  condemned  to  ignominy  and 
ill^timacy  the  fruits  of  their  unions;  and  at  the  nuime 
time  he  demonstrated,  hy  learned  cdrnlations.  that  it 
was  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  state  to  favor  tbe 
progreas  of  population.  In  1752  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
a  prey  to  dvU  diawoaioQB,  rendered  homage  to  the  la- 
tc^ry  of  the  magistrate  by  ehooMnf;  him  as  arbiter  Ibr 
the  two  parties  in  cedlisiiut.  ".\t  this  time,"  »ay«  M. 
Villemain,  "an  event  occurred  which  develop*  <1  the  taU 
enta  of  several  men  in  the  pariiament.s  of  the  kingdom; 
this  waa  tbe  tiial  and  expolaion  of  the  celebrated  sode^ 
of  the  Jesuita.  Mender  took  a  lively  and  active  intei^ 
est  in  this  affnir,  and  Ilia  exi»)se  of  their  'locfrines  was  a 
masteqiiece  of  method  and  eli-anics-s,  without  exaggera- 
tion, and  without  fal»e-  ehxpiencc.  In  the  remonatnmeee 
that  he  waa  chaiged  to  draw  up  in  the  name  of  Clieee 
opposed  to  the  Jcenita^  Henclar  knew  how  to  nnite  n 
dipiitied  firmne«s  with  the  respect  due  to  the  sovereign, 
i  and  to  ax'oid  that  rather  republican  severity  w  iiii  which 
Voltaire  reproaches  Maksberbes."  He  msm  insirunien- 
tal  in  restoring  Venatasin  to  France  (in  1768),  and  re> 
I  ceived  for  hla  aei  vieea  flfom  Lonia  XV  a  pension  and  tbe 
title  of  manpiis  ((Vtobrr,  17t;0  ).  Monclar.  after  forty 
'  years  of  active  life,  withdrew  to  hi.s  estate  of  .Saiut-Sa- 
j  turnin,  where  be  <lie<l,  Feb.  12,  177:i.  liomanists  dnim 
'  that  Moiiclar  in  his  dying  hour  made  known  to  bis  con- 
\  fcMor  a  tegret  iiir  what  he  bad  and  against  tbe  Hel{y 
See  and  the  Society  of  .Te.sti.^  But  there  Keom<i  to 
Ik-  i:o  ground  for  the  declaration,  a*  the  whole  life  of 
the  tnaripiis  speaks  against  any  such  change.  He  wrote 
Mimoire  thioliiffiyue  et  poiHifue  au  tujet  des  m>tfiagt$ 
dimieitm»4mPraMawltmFrtmM{jL7ll^%\o)\  at  tbe 
time  of  ita  appearance  it  aroused  a  warm  discustsion: 
tnore  than  twenty  pamphlets  were  pobrwhed  for  or 
aLTfiinst  : — Cinnpl-  r'h  ln  ,!,.<  Conttilut'tDM  tin  Jituitfi 
(17G2,  2  voK  12mo) ;  reprinted  since  with  the  lirquiti- 
toire  du  4  Jiiiirier,  1763,  and  the  CBnoriu>i"nj'  du  5  Mars, 
1765^  on  the  boll  AponMeum  patomdi  (Paris,  1769,  2 
vols.  4to  and  8vo).  The  complete  works  of  MoncUr, 

compri-in;4  H  Svo,  were  puljlisbe<l  in  l.f'i.'i.  Sec 

llor>  ly,  Kl"fft  df  Miinrf.ii .  jironouneed  NovemlKT.  IH43; 
Achanl,  IHti.  d*  Pr>>r' t.,-..  v.;  Villetnain,  Ttihleau  du 
dir-hmliimt  tiiele,9'  le^;  lloefer,  iVour.  Biitg.  GM' 

Mon90n.  Jr..vx  dk,  a  Spanish  theologian,  who  ad- 
vanced heretical  opinions  on  tbe  doctrine  of  the  immac« 
ulatc  conception,  was  bom  at  Montcson,  Aragon.  al>out 
\'M(K  He  joined  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Dominie,  taught 
theology-  at  Valcntia,  and  in  1388  went  to  rariit,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  four  yean  later.  Uav^ 
ing  in  hie  theees  advanced  aome  pmpoaidona  conixaiy 
to  the  belief  of  the  Immacidate  conoeption  of  the  Mrgio, 
he  saw  them  coiulenmecl  by  the  factdty,  ainl  I'ierre 
d'Orgemoiii,  then  bt»ihup,  forbade  their  maintenance 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  quarrel  led  to 
great  trouble  in  the  tuivemty;  tboae  partisans  «f  the 
.Spanish  monk  who  refused  to  retnet  were  thrown  Into 
|.ri^oii,  runl  he  himself  was  cm  Iu  Inl  from  all  the  L)o- 
iniiiii'jui  courts.  Mout,'on  tliereu]>on  uj^peuJed  U<  t'lem- 
eiit  VII,  schismatic  |)Ope,  rei^iding  at  Avignon;  but, per- 
ceiving that  tbe  oummissioners  given  him  were  not 
favomble,  be  took  to  flight  (January,  1889),  and  waa 
found  in  Aragon,  where  he  was  excommunicated.  In 
order  to  revenge  himself  for  the  persecution,  he  entered 
the  service  of  |>o|>c  Urban  IV.  and  wmic  against  Clem- 
ent VII.  Peace  was  not  concluded  until  lUKi,  and  ouly 
by  the  intervention  of  many  prinoea  and  of  the  pope  of 
Avignon,  Benedict  XIII.  In  1412  he  was  instructed  by 
the  duke  Alfonso  to  sustain  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
.\ra;,'.in.  His  works  have  ii<  \er  been  printed.  See 
I'lehard  and  Quctif,  jHcripl,  ord,  J'radicatorum.—Umtier' 


Monconys,  H.vi.TiiASAn,  Dr.,  a  French 
noted  for  bis  Oriental  studies,  waa  bora  at  Lyons 
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the  oiwnitig  of  tlif  17tli  centun-.  After  receiving  a  lib- 
eral ciliiL-ation  at  the  rniversity  of  Salamanca,  lie  vis- 
ited tbe  East,  fur  the  purpow  of  tracing  the  rcauiiu  of 
tb«  pbikwopby  of  Triam^Kntu*  and  Zorawter;  but  re- 
titriKMl  without  ncojmplishing  the  obJ«ct  of  hU  mimiftni  j 
ami  tlii-il  ill  IG(i5.  His  travels  were  published  by  his 
Icanied  frifiiil.  tiraii  lUrtliot,  of  the  S>ciety  of  Jesus 
(Paria,  l(kid-ti,  3  xulx  4to;  rcprioted  in  HoUand,  16%, 
6Tola,18no).  S»U<ithTtIf9U9,Bk!ff,GMraki,jaxv, 

MoncrieS;  Sir  Henrv.  Bart.,  D.D^  a  Scottish  di-  ' 
TiM^soii  of  the  l{i  v.  Sir  William  Moiicrieff,  wa*  bt>ni 
io  Blacklord,  i'trthshirc,  Feh.  (>,  I7.'>i).  After  receiving 
on  elementary  education  in  his  native  pfawci^ be  repaired 
to  the  Uoiveiattjr  «f  Ubugow  for  Ibe  pmpaw  of  fitting 
blniMlf  for  tbe  pulpik   In  tbe  midst  of  his  eollegiat« 

coiirae  he  had  the  misforluiie  to  Lne  liis  fatlnT.  The 
patTOlU  of  the  char);c  thus  left  vacant,  moved  by  a 
atraqg  afbcUoo  for  Sir  William,  and  a  oonfidcnee  in  the 
OMMS  tban  onUnarjr  Ukat  displayed  by  bia  aoiit  naerved 
tbe  paatonte  for  "^r  Harry,"'  as  be  was  flunilUrly 
callril.  He  repaired  to  Kdinhur;;h,  and  there  entered 
upon  a  theological  i-ourxe,  which  he  compUitd  in  Au- 
gust, 1771;  was  then  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Cliurch 
of  SootbuKi,  nod  iMtallcd  aa  SMOoeaanr  to  bis  iather. 
His  talents  were  too  lemarlialile  to  aHow  of  bis  remain- 

itiir  !"n'_;  in  thi--  linriilslc  pn^Itinn,  an  l  (hf  .•.ttculiun  he 
attracted  ^ixm  ra\i*<-d  hirn  to  t>e  eaileil  t<i  Kiiinhurf;h, 
where,  in  177j,  he  became  the  ofRciatijig  minister  of  St, 
CuUibert'a,  the  laigeet  parochial  charge  in  the  .Scottish 
capital  Tlmtigb  tbe  nmnerictl  stiengtb  of  bis  parish 
prev(Miin<l  him  from  oomiug  into  frequent  |H.>r«unal  con- 
tact with  all,  still  lie  M'ems  to  have  been  dearly  beloved 
■a  a  psAtor  and  fricn  i.  He  had  n  cnmiiiaiuiiug  ap|>car- 
■Dcc,  was  gifted  with  a  powerfully  argumcDlative  ora- 
toiy,  and  was  cealous  as  well  aa  learned.  In  tbe  pdlpit 
his  style  was  charscterixed  by  force  more  than  by  ele- 
gance. Avoiding  flights  of  fancy  and  displays  of  rhe- 
torical talent,  he  us«'d  his  cultured  intelleeiual  ■•irennth 
to  make  truth  strike  the  heart  rather  than  please  the 
brain.  In  his  time  the  moderate  party  bdd  the  major- 
ity in  tbe  Scotiisb  Cbuidi,  but  bis  hatred  of  inloler- 
•aee  and  love  of  freedom  led  him  to  ukc  a  stand  with 
tbe  fibcral  and  evanj;elioal  party,  while  his  natural  in- 
dependence of  character  niade  his  [Ktsiiion  one  of  bol»l- 
ness  and  prominence.  Tiie  deliheratioiis  of  the  (iencral 
AuemUy,  which  met  yearly  at  Kdiubiiigb,  wcie  of  a 
nixed  political  and  reliurious  natorew  In  these  meet- 
ini,'-i  Sir  fl.irry  i"i>k  an  ai  live  part,  an  l  tii>-  tali  a>  a 
debater  soon  ranked  him  among  the  ablest  of  Scotland's 
platfonn  orators.  In  17s.*(  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
M  modentor  of  the  Aascmhly,  an  Iwnor  wbicb  was  con- 
ferred on  him  several  times  thereafter.  In  these  relig- 
ion.-<  di-eii.ssioiis  he  showed  great  abhorrence  of  everv- 
thing  flavoring  of  bigotry  or  iiiti'lcrance,  and  was  ever 
ready  lo  li>feii  to  and  enga;,'i  in  anv  argument  which 
aimed  at  the  discovery  of  truth.  Ycl  his  religious  lie- 
liefs  were  tenaciouaty  adiiered  to  and  boldly  advocated. 
Politically  aUi>  he  was  active,  and,  to  use  bis  own  ex* 
pressiun.  a<  "a  ^Vhtg  of  IOm.h."  ]1c  earnestly  opposed 
all  civil  di>al'ilities  for  n-ligious  creeds,  and  heartily 
supported  ''the  constitution  as  founded  upon  the  rock 
of  lawful  resistance  hy  the  patriots  of  tbe  first  James 
anil  Charkss  time,  and  as  finally  purified  f»y  those  of 
the  111  volntion."  Indee<l,  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
"in  him  .Siutlaiid  f^iinid  a  v. ann-licarlcd  lover  of  man- 
kind, a  Htr  Mig  a  IviH'ate  of  |Hilitical  and  religious  free* 
dom,  and  a  zealous  party  leader."  He  cootinned  to  )»• 
bor  in  tbu  wide  Held  of  usefulness  as  pastor  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert*a  and  leader  of  the  lilieral  party  until  the  time  of 
lliad«at1l.JinMl4»lft27.  In  ihelatt'<  rpartof  hislifehe 
adopte<l  the  addtliiMiftl  snmanie  of  Wkli.woou;  but  he 
is  tietter  kuinvn  as  "Sir  Harry,"  he  being  in  his  day  the 
only  man  of  noUe  rank  who  ministered  in  tbe  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  pnbKsbed  sevenl  treatises  eonoeming 
the  ecele>instical  diM  u->ioosof  llis  time,  also  Discour^i.^ 
on  the  £ci*kncts  o/t/tt  JaoiA  and  ChriiUoH  Jteetiatiom 


(1816),  and  an  Areounl  nf  thf  I.iff  and  Writingt  of  Dr. 
John  ErtLiue  (18 IS).  Flis  »s'f77/(ufw,  with  a  memoir  by 
his  son,  have  also  been  published  in  three  volumes 
(1829-31).  "Those  who  read  these  aenneasb*  myt  n 
critic  in  tbe  JSUnA.  Rev.  112),  "wiU  never  be  dis- 
tnrbed  with  the  author's  admiration  of  himself  or  his 
misconception  of  the  subjtvt ;  n-ir  will  their  impatience 
Ik-  excited  by  anything  puerile,  declamatory,  \  crl)ose, 
or  iiiaecunte.  They  will  find  everywhere  indications 
of  a  vigofoos  and  independent  undostanding ;  and, 
though  they  may  not  always  l>e  gratified  with  flights 
of  fancy  or  graces  of  com|M>sition,  they  can  'cirrely  fail 
t4>  be  attracted  by  the  unafTecled  expression  of  g<M>dneas 
and  sincerity  which  runs  through  the  whole  public** 
tion."  See  Edittk  Rev.  xl vii,  242 ;  Em^jUtp,  Britaimeat 
8.  V. ;  Chambers,  Bioff.  Diet,  of  Emment  Seottmat,  iv, 
l.'»f);  Jiliictwoo^t  M,ti!ir.iui,  xxii,  .530;  AUibone,  llfefc 
of  Urit.  and  A  mtr.  . I  uthor.'>,  s.  v.    (H.  W.  I".) 

Mondonville,  Jea.n.nk  .Ii  liaui*.  Dtimf  Ti  ulks 
DK,  a  French  lioman  Catholic  woman,  noted  as  tbe 
foundress  of  •  pious  order,  was  burn  at  Toulouse  in  1C2& 
The  daughter  of  a  prsaidant  ef  tbe  Farliame iit  of  Toa« 

louse,  Jeanne  Juliaid  was  distinguished  for  her  mind 
and  her  beauty.  In  1646  she  married  Tories,  lord  of 
Mondonville,  who  left  her  a  widow  while  still  yoinig, 
but  endowed  with  a  considerable  fortune.  Refusing 
many  honorable  offere  of  marriage,  she  determined  to 
devote  herself  to  the  instructian  of  tbe  poor  and  the  re- 
lief of  (he  sick.  In  order  the  more  completely  to  effect 
her  olijivl,  slie  foundcnl  in  1<;.'»'J,  wiih  the  fij.jin-liation 
of  Marca,  archbishop  of  'ruuiousc,  ilic  e.iugrfgation 
called  lyfi  FiUet  <le  F Enfnurf.  This  insiituiion  was  au- 
thorized in  1663  by  pope  Alexander  VII,  and  approved 
by  letters  patent  of  eighteen  bishops  and  many  doetoft 
in  theology.  The  congregation  was  proixre-'^ing  Ihu  ly, 
and  already  counted  many  chapels,  when  it  was  sud- 
denly and  violently  attacked  by  tbe  JiMilab  en  the 
gnnuid  that  tbe  oonatitutioa  of  tbe  neir  ooogi^ption 
ooBtafaied  maxims  dangeroue  to  rdif^oa  and  raoraK 

They  obtained  the  iviiiination  of  coiiiiiii--iiniiT-  to  ex- 
amine the  criminated  jxiinis,  and  exerted  ihetnst  Iven  m 
effectively  that  the  congregation  of  the  FHUf  dr  r /.r^- 
/onos  waa  aappreiaed  by  e  decree  of  council  in  ICM, 
Madame  de  Mondonville  was  imprisoned  at  the  Hoapi- 
talii'  res  of  ("outniii  <  s,  where  she  die<l  in  17(<,'?,  after 
twenty  years  tjf  tile  most  rigorous  conliiiement.  The 
Jesuits  did  not  wail  for  that  event  Ufon-  they  conii*- 
cated  tbe  property  of  tbe  dissolved  om^grceatiMi,  and 
eetaUiBhed  in  Us  stead  seminariea  and  booses  of  tikeir 
own  order.  An  old  Jesuit  and  lawyer,  Reboulet,  in  his 
Hittoirt  de»  FiUfs  df  la  Cnti/fr^r/ittion  de  rh'n/ttnce 
(Avignon,  17W),  aecu.s<'s  Madame  de  Mondonville  af 
having  given  an  asylum  to  men  of  treaaunohlc  viewn 
towards  tbe  state,  that  she  had  furnished  some  of  them 
with  means  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  that  sbe  bad 
printed  in  her  house  many  lil>els  on  the  conduct  of  the 
king  and  his  council;  and  tin  ,!i  suits  as  an  ..nler  fought 
these  unfortunate  women  as  if  ih-ey  liad  been  roloubta- 
blc  enemies,  and  very  soon  despoiled  tbem  of  all  their 
goods,  But  when,  subsequently,  circumstances  changed, 
end  the  ere^t  of  tbe  Jeenits  dedincd  rapidly,  the  Par- 
liament of  Toulouse,  nt  tbe  reipiest  of  the  aM.'  .luliaril, 
a  relation  of  Madame  dc  Mondonville,  condemned  lie- 
iHiulet's  wnrk  ('>  the  llames  as  calumnious  and  false.  See 
Necrologe  J€$  Amis  dc  la  Viritd, — ^Hoefer,  A'onp.  Hufg, 
Ginirale,  a.  V. 

MonegondA.  SAtimt,  a  French  Roman  Catholie 

woman,  note<l  as  the  foundress  of  a  religious  order,  was 
I  Mini  at  (.'hartrcs  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century. 
She  was  tin  <i.  i mlant  of  a  iioMe  farnil\ .  ami  was  mar- 
ried, contrary  to  her  own  wi>hts  in  olndicnce  lo  her 
parents'  wilC  and  had  two  daughters,  who  died  at  an 
early  age.  Tbe  psftod  of  moaming  having  passed,  she 
withdrew  to  a  narrow  cell,  with  no  other  opening  tlian 
a  shutter,  where  slu-  received  a  little  barb  y-l'our,  w  hich 
»hc  kneaded  into  bread.   This  was  her  oule  uouzish^- 
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stent,  aud  errn  in  this  rIic  in*1ul|;cd  only  whrn  preaard  > 
b\'  1  \  tr>  irit?  li;iiii;t  r.  Afier  a  fi>ii>iiti  riilil<'  ix-riiHl.  >;iiiito 
Miiiit'|.'iiiKli'  ItTt  liic  citv  uf  (jlturtrvA  iti  vrdvr  Ut  cohtiuue 
the  .same  kind  of  life  at  Tours,  urar  the  tomb  uf  Su 
llaniB.  The  twwrtfain  praduoed  ligr  tbc  miMdes  at> 
tribtited  to  her  aromed  Mr  liudMin!  and  many  of  her 

friiinl.s.  will)  Uxik  hir  hack  to  ( "liariri\-< ;  l>iit.  ci'iivinccii 
by  her  urgent  solicitaiioiiis  they  |HTnutt«'ti  lior  to  rfturu  1 
l»  ToMn.  where  she  lurmed  a  small  n  ligiims  order  of  I 
vomcn^  called  l*»  t'Uia  ^piritiieUe$,  with  whom  she  [ 
oonttDoed  her  analeritiea  mttU  her  dotth.   Sc  Grpi^ry  i 
of  Tours  referji  lo  her  so-cuIIkI  tnirn<  l(  «i,  ami  aiili'tl  her  j 
in  huihliii^  a  monastery,  cjilh  il  .Sin/i/-/'i' i ir~li-J'urllitr.  [ 
This  ediliee  became  a  colJepate  uhiirch  for  secular  caa- 
atHL  It  was  burned  in  1662  by  the  Calviiuat%  and 
Sainte  Mooegonde*a  body  perished  in  tlie  flaniea.  She 
died  at  Touns  July  2,  hlo,  nml  thin  day  U  still  obM'r\*cd 
in  her  honor.  S'c  St.  <Jrt-jioire,  />e  Cllonti  Cimft*torum  ; 
Miirtyritl.  Id  m.  (  July  ".' ' :  Ilailiet,  Vie  det  .Saiiiin,  vol.  ii  j 
(July  i);  Kiclt«nl  and  Giraud,  BAUotki^  Sacrie^ 
BMtar,  Mm»  «/Ht  Sakds,  iii,  16  ait 

Moiieqiiain  (from  fiucoc,  «o<r,  and  ipyoy,ttoHt^  ^ 
stenn  wed  to  designate  the  doctrine  that  in  reieenera- 
tion there  is  but  one  clBeient  a^cnt,  via.  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  U  held  hy  tuoiiergiMn  that  "the  will  of  hiiitiil  man 
has  not  the  least  inclination  towards  holiness,  nor  any 
power  to  act  ia  A  holy  manner,  until  it  haa  been  acted 
apoo  bgr  divine  gnoe;  and  tbeiciiire  it  omnot  be  aaid 
with  atrietaeia  to  eo-operate  whh  the  Holy  Spirit,  rinee 
it  acts  in  conversion  only  after  it  is  qtucliene<I  by  the 
Huly  Spirit."  The  doctrine  i«  oppospd  to  ttfttrrffism, 
which  teaches  that  there  are  two  efticieni  agents  in 
icgenefation— the  human  auol  and  the  divine  Spirit— 
eo-opeiating  toj^ther,  a  theory  which  aeeardlngty  boMs 
that  the  soiil  has  not  lost  all  iiu  !iiintii>ii  fownrMi  holi- 
ness, uur  all  |)ower  to  seek  for  it  utuler  the  induence  of 

madnt,  SeeSymwiaii. 


Monestier,  Ri.ai^j  .  a  French  philosopher,  who  did 
great  8er>-ice  in  combating  the  evil  iutlucnccs  of  the 
infidel  scbools  which  abounded  in  France  towards  the 
close  of  the  18th  cvnlury,  was  bom  April  !«,  1717,  at 
j^utezat,  di<ww  of  Clerroonl.  After  Iwlonpinfj  to  the 
Jeauit!<  for  wme  time,  he  aljanil<>neil  that  onli  r  lo  allow 
himself  more  liU'rfy  for  the  cultivation  of  his  ta.«te  for 
Study.  He  taught  mathematics  at  Clermont-Ferrand 
,  and  philosophy  at  Toulouset  where  he  died  in  1176.  He 
Is  the  author  of  DitmtatioH  svr  ta  Natatrt  «t  la  Forma- 
turn  tU  III  a  I  tit  IV-nleaux.  1752,  12ino)»  which  won  a 
prize  at  the  Acaileniy  of  liordeanx :  />iMrrfa/icMM  tur 
r.tiiil.if/ie  du  Svn  t(  la  I.nmint.fi  <"it  U  raa^M^which 
also  drrar  a  prise  at  the  Academy  of  Nancy,  and  waa 
printedMn  the  enUection  «f  fiiat  company  in  17M*.— 
PriiirijxJi  (h  In  I'Uti  ChrMomt  (Timloii'^e.  I7'»r),  '1  vols, 

r.'nio)  :    l.it  rniie  J'hllotophifyJ^T  I'ALibe  M  (Urux- 

elle^  anil  I'ar.  1 774.  Hvo),  a  work  directed  against  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  EncycloplBdist^  and  partiailarly  against 
SjfOhiu  In  yattire,  and  published  by  Needham. 
"  In  <»nler  to  >»ain  an  idea  of  An  i-raie  PkUotophif,"  wiys 
a  reviewer,  "we  should  not  permit  ourselves  to  l>c  re- 
pcUetl  by  the  violent  declamations  and  had  ta.'^te  pre- 
aeated  by  each  page,  above  all  in  tlie  preface,  nor  by 
the  indeddon  of  the  plan  and  the  disoidcr  in  the  aoe- 
cnaioo  of  ideaa  which  reMilt  from  it.  The  doctrine 
which  it  contains  is  an  ex|K>rimciiial  ami  eehrtieal  spir- 
itualism, e(|ually  distant  frmn  (lie  thiorv  i  t  iiniiile 
ideas  and  from  the  system  of  i  raniiformed  w^nsation,  but 
where  Oaitesianism  occupies  the  greatest  pbMre."  After 
having  placed  sensationa  and  scnlimentt*  in  the  heart, 
Moiieitiier  analyzes  reamn,  which  he  divides  into  prim- 
itive ideas  (iileas  of  uniiy,  iK■in^^  lime,  space,  atlimia- 
tion,  negation,  with  the  axioms  of  geometry  and  mor- 
als), the  faculty  of  generalizing  and  abstracting,  the 
idea  of  the  iiitinite,  and  the  fhcuUies  of  induction  and 
reasoning.  The  idea  of  the  infinite,  imprinted  as  It  is 
on  all  nature's  work,  .•itlists  lo  llic  i  M^tt  iH  i  of  (IimI 
,  and  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul,  at  the-  same  lime  that 
VL— UK 


it  instntcts  us  in  regard  to  our  own  destiny.   The  au- 

tlmr  cloMS  by  a  iliM-iiwion  of  free  will.  See  Dirt,  iliit 
Scitwrt  phiUit,  iv,  2t<9-291,  8.  v, — lioefer,  A'our.  hivy. 
GMrakt 

Moneta,  an  Italian  theologian  and  no  ml  <  r  of  the 
order  of  the  Domiuicans  at  Cremona,  tlourtsliid  in  the 
13th  century.  He  was,  before  entering  the  order,  pro- 
Amsot  in  the  Univeisity  of  Uologua.  Ue  was  noted  f«ir 
bia  sense  and  hia  seal  sgaiiut  the  fUae  teacbeis  of  hi4 

time.  H'-  ilif  ii  alj<iut  1240.  Woneta  left  a  Snmmn  r<m- 
tra  Vulfiiiiij*  rt  Wttldnae$  (Home,  \(A^).  He  is  also 
supposed  lo  be  the  author  of  Cumpmdium  loffictr  pn'jittr 
mmm  tndiU/s.  See  Ariaius,  Cmuma  Uterata  Jvcbard, 
BMulktea  PnMulorvm  (Paris,  1719-81,  S  vols.  M.\ 
i,  122.— Walnr  u.  Welte,  KirckriflAnkdti,  xU,  806, 807. 

Money  (lleh.  rpr.  h  'ffph.  .'{frer,  as  often  rendered, 
Cbald.  S^DS,  Itmjih',  <ir.  ap^i  /  tilrtr,  or  a  piece  of 
silvai^  aa  often  rendered ;  also  cf  o/in,  coin,  i,  q.  vifuv/tat 
lit.  n  ttaadard  of  valuation ;  x^^^f  ^o»»t  u  some- 
times rendered :  and  xpii^a,  lit.  whatever  is  v$rd  in  t^x- 
chanjjei.  In  the  present  nrtii'c  «e  hl:n!l  (■.■nlihi-  lur 
attenliuii  to  the  consideration  of  the  ^ubjirt  in  general, 
leaving  the  disniwioil  of  particular  coins  for  tbc  special 
bead  of  NuMisMATicaL  The  ro/ae  of  the  coins  is  c  rd« 
stive  thing,  def)ending,  with  respect  to  the  sei,*eral 

pieces  and  kinds  of  metal,  in  part  ii[M>n  the  nsccrfaincd 
ictif)hl  (i.  e.  iuii  innc  value,  for  w  hich  see  MtTiiotciuY), 
and  in  |>art  u|Min  the  interchange  of  the  mintage  of  va- 
rious «gea  and  ooiutriea  prevalent  in  Palestine  (L  e.  c»r> 
mtf  value:  see  Com);  birt,  in  point  of  ftct,  still  more 
upon  till'  ill  [ifcciation  of  the  precious  me  tal*  ns  n  stand- 
ard ol  value  in  ion)|)aiison  with  punhasable  uniehs. 
ari»iiig  from  the  tlueiuatinK  lutlaitce  of  supply  and  de- 
maivd  (i.  e.  mtrctuuUe  value).  In  the  AUkiwing  discus- 
sion we  make  laige  use  of  the  aitides  in  KiitoV  and 
Smith's  Dictionariea. 

I.  SoH-vMlaUie.  Currrnry. —  Different  com  ni  ml  it  it  s 
have  Uxn  um  d  !l<-  mom  y  in  the  priniili\  e  sdiie  nl  mm  i- 
ely  in  all  countries.  TIiom!  nations  which  subsist  by 
the  chase,  such  as  the  ancient  Huasians  and  the  greater 
part  of  th<B  North  American  Indians,  use  the  skins  of  the 
anitnals  killed  in  hunting  as  money  (Slorrh.  Traiti 
irKami'init  r>iUli<jur,  innie  i  i.  In  a  pastoral  state  of 
society  cattle  are  chieliy  used  as  money.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  the  armor  of  Diomedc  cost  nine 
oxen,  and  that  of  Glaucus  one  hundred  (Iliad,  vi,  2;io). 
The  etymology  of  the  Latin  word  peetmui,  signifying 
money,  and  of  all  it.s  di  ri\ ritivi  j.fTords  siilKcieiit  evi- 
dence that  cattle  (j)ecu4j  were  the  lir*l  money  of  the 
Itomans.  They  were  also  used  as  money  by  the  Ger- 
mans, whose  laws  fix  the  amount  of  penalties  for  pai^ 
tieniar  offences  to  be  paid  in  cattle  (Storrh,  L  e.y.  In 
agricultural  countries  com  would  ho  ux'l  in  nniote 
ages  as  money,  and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not 
unusual  to  stipulate  for  corn  nnls  and  wages.  Various 
commodities  have  Uen  and  are  still  used  in  different 
enontriea.  Smith  mentions  ssit  as  the  common  money 
of  Abvssinia  (Wtiilffi  <>/'  X.^/'i'-',.".  i,  1),  A  sfiecics  of 
cyftrati,  called  the  ci.i/n/,  ;;.'iltu  red  on  the  shores  of  the 
Maklive  Islan<ls,  and  of  which  (i4<K)  constitute  a  rupee, 
is  used  in  making  small  payments  throughout  inilia, 
and  ia  the  only  money  of  certain  ^stricts  in  AfHca. 
I>ried  fish  forms  the  money  of  Iceland  and  Ni  w  fouml- 
land:  s-.i^'ar  of  some  of  the  West  India  {"lands;  and 
anionc  the  lirst  settlers  in  America  cccrn  and  tobacco 
were  iise<l  as  money  (Holmes's  AmeiicuH  AtmttU). 
Smith  mentions  that  at  the  time  of  the  puUicatUM  tit 
tbc  H'ealtk  of  SatxaoM  there  w  as  n  village  in  Scotland 
where  it  was  customary-  for  a  w  orkman  to  carry  iwils  as 
money  to  the  bakers  shop  or  ibc  alehouse  t  i.  4  >. 

II.  HuUiiyn  m  a  Cii  ciiUitiu)/  Mcilium. — i.  A  long  fw- 
ri(Hl  of  time  must  have  inten'ciied  between  the  tni  in- 
troduction of  the  precious  metals  into  commerce  and 
their  becoming  Ki  iieraliy  used  as  luom y.  The  [leculiar 
qiialiiic"  wbii  li  -o  (niinently  tit  them  tiir  this  pur|MK<>« 
Would  only  tnt  gradutiUy  discovered.  They  would  prob- 
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ably  be  first  introduced  in  their  gross  nnd  iiiipuritied  | 
atale.    A  sbetp,  ra  ox,  a  certain  quuuily  of  corn,  or  I 
■njr  other  article,  would  afterward*  be  bartered  or  ex- 
chan^d  for  pieces  of  |*n1d  or  ailrer  in  birr  or  ingots,  in  | 

till'  Mime  wav  a-  tln-y  wmiM  formerly  hnvc  been  ex- 
changeal  lur  inm,  c<>|i|R'r,  i  lnth,  or  aiis  t else.    The  j 
mercbantH  w»>uUl  soon  bopn  to  e»timatf  their  projHT 
yaliw,  and,  in  effecting  excban;^  wuukl  6nt  agree 
upon  the  quality  of  the  metal  to  he  gtirM,  aad  thea  the 
misniiiy  which  its  jioswMmr  had  become  bound  to  pay 
woiilij  i)c  ascertained  by  weiixht,    Thi.«,  according  to 
Aristotle  and  I'liny.  wa-  the  niainu-r  in  wliu  li  the  pre-  ^ 
cioua  metala  were  originally  exchanged  in  (ireiH-e  and  . 
Italy.  The  aane  practke  {•  alitl  abaured  in  difl'erent 
eouiltricR.    In  many  partn  r)f  China  and  Abyaainia  the 
Talne  of  gold  and  siivor  i-*  always  a»certaine<l  by  wciuhl  j 
((ii.^jiut,  f>^  roii'/iiif  <l-.<  /.'  /-,  (tel.    Iron  wa.H  ilic 
tintt  money  of  the  Laccdormuiiiauis,  and  copper  of  the 
RomMMb  ISceUnrAU 

In  the  many  exra%'alions  which  hare  been  OMide  in 
Efjypt,  Awyria.  and  llahyloiiia,  no  ji|»coimen  of  coined 
nil. Ill  V  lias  yt  t  lum  iliv  nvcrt  d.  Kjfyptian  money  was 
Com]HMed  of  rin^-t  of  ^uUi  ami  silver;  and  in  Auyria 
•ltd  Babylooia  only  clay  talik  ta  commemorating  grants 
of  oHHiey  ipee{/kd  bg  weight  have  bccii  UumA  in  oonsid- 
erable  num1»m:  while  In  Phcenlela  nn  pieces  of  an  an- 
ti'piily  earlier  ili:ni  llio  r«'r--iaii  nili'  liavc  y<  t  cimi-  Ut 
light  ( iiawlinwin,  /Jmnl.  i.  r>H4).  Nor,  indecil,  i*  coined 
money  found  in  the  time  of  Homer,  but  tniflic  wad  pur- 
stie<I  cither  by  simple  barter  {Iiiad,\^,i7ii  juiii,  702; 
O.li/M.  i,  480);  or  by  means  of  masMS  of  unwrougbt 
metal,  like  lump!*  of  iron  (IHinl.  xxiii,  H-2(i;  0<li/x.:  i, 
184 "i;  or  by  quantities  of  fioUl  and  wlver,  e!t|iecially  of 
gold  {/iiii'd.  ix.  122,  270:  xix,  247;  xxiii,  '269;  o'lt^M. 
iv,  129;  riii,  890;  ix,  202,  etc.),  which  Utter  metal, 
called  by  Homer  rSXavrov  XP"""''^  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  mcai^iin-rl  l>y  wcij^Jit.  H<  fon-  the  introduction 
fif  coini'il  nioiu  y  into  (Jrcercliy  I'heidon,  king  of  Argott, 
therr  «a<  ii  i  tirrcm-y  of  vAi\i/tKot,  '•spits"  or  "akew- 
ers,"  six  of  which  were  considered  a  haiMlful  {/ipaxfh)' 
Colund  Leake  thinks  that  they  were  small  pyramidal 

pieces  of  iiilrrr  ( .\'iim.  Chrnn.  xvii,  203 ;  Xiim.  IhUrn.  p.  1 , 
ap|»endix>,  but  it  !>eems  more  pn>bal»le  that  they  were 
nails  of  iron  or  cipinr,  capaMc  of  hriii^  iiM  tl  as  in 
the  Homeric  fashion.  Thia  ia  likely,  from  the  fact  that 
of  them  made  a  handful,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fora  of  s  eonaiderable  riu  (Bawttdson,  Htrod,  App.  i, 
6JWV    Sec  Wkioiith. 

Ii  is  will  known  that  ancient  n.itl'iiis  uliii'li  were 
without  a  coinage  weighed  the  precious  metals,  a  pntc- 
tioe  vepreaented  on  the  Egyptian  monumenta,  on  which 
gold  and  silver  are  shown  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
form  of  ring*  (see  cut  under  the  art.  Bai-anck-s).  The 
gold  rings  found  in  tin'  I'l  liii-  i-imiitrii  s  li«vi>  iMfii  licld 
to  have  had  the  aame  tue.  It  ha»  indeed  bei  ii  argued 
that  thiis  could  notbm  beeo  tbocise  with  the  latter, 
«nce  they  ahow  no  monetaiy  ijiicm;  yet  it  is  evident 
fkom  their  we{{^ht«  that  they  alt  contain  complete  mul- 
tiple!) or  parts  of  a  unit,  so  that  wc-  may  fiirly  snjtfM)!<e 
that  the  Celts,  before  tlicy  useil  coins  had,  like  the  an- 
cient Kgypttani,  the  practice  of  keeping  lD0B«r  in  ting?, 
which  they  weighed  when  it  was  necesMuy  to  pay  a 
fixed  amount.  We  have  no  certain  record  of  the  uae 
of  rin;j-inon«-y  or  other  uncoined  ni'iiicy  iti  aiiti^iuitv 
cxci  pting  among  the  Eg^'ptiaii!*.  With  ttitm  the  prac- 
tice mounts  up  to  a  reniota  age,  and  wns  pmbahly 
consUnt,  and  perhaps  as  regulated  with  reflect  to' the 
weight  of  the  ring*,  as  a  coinage.  It  ran  ncarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  lii^'fily  i  i\  ili/i  I  rivals  of  the  I'lL'yp- 
tians— the  Assyrian"  ami  li^iliylotiinnw — adopted,  if  they 
<lii|  not  originate,  this  custom,  clay  tablets  having  been 
fountl  s|)ccifying  grants  of  money  by  weight  (Kawlinson, 
nerod.  i,  AM):  and  there  is  thereibre  every  probability 
that  it  olitainetl  also  in  Palestine.  aIthoui;h  seemingly 
unknown  in  (ireecc  in  the  time  UTori'  coinage  was  there 
intro<lii<-r(i.  Tin  re  is  no  trace  in  Ku'yiit.  hnwcvcr,  of 
any  different  size  in  the  rings  represented,  so  that  there  ! 


is  no  reason  for  supjvising  that  this  furtlier  step  wai 
taken  towanls  the  invention  of  coinage. 

2.  The  first  notice  in  Uie  Bible,  after  the  flood,  of  un^ 
coined  m^ney  as  a  repvesentatiw  of  property  and  me- 
dium of  exchange,  is  when  Mirahatn  came  up  out  of 
Egypt  ''very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (tJen. 
xiii,  2;  xxiv.  ;(.'>».  In  the  further  hislorA-  of  Abraham 
we  read  that  Abimelech  gave  the  patriarch  "a  tbou« 
sand  [pieces]  of  silver,"  apparent^  lo  puichasa  veils  far 
Sarah  and  her  attendanu ;  bat  the  passage  is  extremely 
difficult  (Gen.  xx,  1G>.  The  Sept.  understood  shekel* 
to  l>c  intende<l  (\iXi(i  cuf>ti\fia,  I.  r.  also  vcr.  1  I  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  they  were  right,  though  the 
rendering  is  accidentally  an  mdortmiate  one^  their  equiv- 
alent being  the  name  of  a  coin.  We  next  find  money** 
uaed  in  commerce.  In  the  purchase  of  the  care  of  Hach- 
|ielah  it  is  said,  "And  .Abraham  weighinl  (^P~|ID  to 
Ephron  the  silver  which  Le  bad  named  iu  the  audieoot 
of  the  sons  of  Ueth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  cur* 
rent  with  the  merchant"  ("ns^  lotifiov 
iforipotCt  Gvo.  xxiii,  16).  Ueia  a  cwrrency  is  clearly 
indicated  like  that  which  the  monuments  of  E?y  pt  shtMir 

to  have  Ix-en  tlicrn  u-j'd  in  a  very  remote  a^^c  ;  for  the 
weighing  pmv  es  that  this  currency,  like  the  Egypiiau, 
did  not  Ih  ar  the  sianq)  of  antbofity, ami  was  therdbM 
weiglied  when  employed  in  commerce.  A  similar  puiw 
chase  is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who  bought  a  parrel  of  afield 
at  Shalem  for  a  humtred  kentdfi.^  t  \  \\\\.  Ix,  I'.M.  The 
occum  niH'  of  a  name  different  fmin  shekel,  and,  unlike  it, 
not  distinctly  applied  in  any  other  paaaage  to  a  weight, 
favors  the  idea  of  coined  money,  liut  what  i*  the  ken- 
tah  (n^'wP)?  The  old  uiterpreters  suppoacd  it  to 
mean  a  iamb,  ami  it  has  been  imagined  to  have  been  a 
coin  bearing  the  figure  of  a  lamb.  There  is  no  known 
etymological  groand  for  this  meaning,  the  lost  root,  if 
we  mmpare  the  ,\rahir  ^•^/.^^r^  "  he  or  it  divided  equal- 
ly," being  perha|i.s  conniTtetl  with  the  iika  of  division. 
Yet  the  sanction  of  the  Sept.,  and  the  use  of  weights 
having  the  forms  of  lions,  bulls,  and  geese,  by  the  K^'p* 
tian%  Asians,  and  pmbabhr  Pmian%  must  make  ua 
hesitate  l)efore  wi>  nl  nnd^n  a  rendering  so  sinpnlarly 
contirnietl  by  tlie  relation  of  ihe  \M\n  }ffcuuiti  and  pt- 
cu*,  Thntughout  the  history  of  .loaeph  m-c  find  evi- 
dence of  the  constant  use  of  mone}'  in  preference  to  faai^ 
ter.  Thia  is  daatly  ahmni  In  the  ease  «f  tlie  Ihmiiw, 
when  it  is  related  that  all  the  money  of  Egypt  and  Ca- 
naan was  paid  f<ir  com,  and  thai  then  the  Egyptians 
had  rtconrse  to  barter  (xlvii,  l.'J  -'t'li.  It  would  thence 
appear  that  money  was  not  vcr^-  plentiful.  In  the  nar- 
rative of  the  viiita  of  JoseiAi'a  bnCbiw  to  Egypt,  w« 
find  that  they  purchased  com  with  aNiwy,w1fieb  was^ 
as  in  Abraham's  time,  weighed  sliver,  fbr  it  is  spoken  of 
by  them  having  been  n'stored  to  their  sa<-k.-  in  "  its 
[full]  weight"  (xliii,  21).  At  the  time  of  the  exodus 
money  seems  to  liave  been  still  weighed,  for  the  ransom 
ordered  in  the  law  is  stated  to  be  half  a  shekel  far  each 
man— "half  a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  saaetnary, 

[of]  twenty  gerahs  the  shekel"  (Kxod.  xxx.  13).  Hero 
the  shekel  is  evidently  a  weight,  and  of  a  six-cial  system 
of  which  the  Mandanl  examples  were  pcolmhly  kept  by 
the  iMriesta.  Througboat  the  law  money  is  spoken  of 
as  In  mdinary  use;  but  only  sih-er  money,  gold  being 
inciiiionid  as  valuable,  hut  ii'it  <  lf  arty  ii»  usihI  in  the 
.same  inaiuier.  This  distineiion  app«ars'  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  c*f  Canaan.  When  .lericho  wa»  t-^k  n, 
Achan  embezzled  from  the  spoUs  200  shekels  of  !>ilver, 
and  a  wedge  (Heb.  tongue)  of  gold  (yXi3«mr*>  fiinv  xov- 
rT^|l  ^  if  M'  stick(  weight  (.I(»h.  vii.  21 ).  Thn»u-,-hout 
the  p<Tio<l  liefon-  the  return  fn>m  Babylon  this  distinc- 
tion .seems  to  obtain :  whenever  anything  of  the  char- 
acter of  money  is  mentiomxl  the  innal  metal  is  silver, 
and  gold  generally  ocoors  as  the  material  of  oraanienta 
an'l  o'stly  works.  Thus  silver,  n«i  a  me»Hum  of  com- 
merce, may  Ik-  met  with  among  the  nations  of  the  Pbi- 
listine-s  (<len.  xx,  I<>;  .ludg,  xvi,  .">.  ix;  xvii.  2  S4{.^,  the 
Midianiies  (Ueo.  xxxvii,28J^  aiul  the  fi^yriaos  (2  Kings 
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%  6, 2&).  By  the  km  of  M(we%  tbe  taIim  of  kboicn 
and  cattle  (Lev.  xxvH, 8  eq.;  Vtmb.  itt,  4ft  M|.),  homm 

aiicj  rirliU  (I>?v.  xxvii.  14  m\.\  provision*  (I)otif.  ii,  fi, 
'iX;  xiv,  ■-'<)  I,  «ud  all  (iiu'<»  for  olTencffi  (l-^xutl.  xxi,  xxii  >, 
wiTi'  ik'tfriiiincil  l»_v  an  csiiriiate  in  moiifv.  The  cuiitri- 
botioiw  to  tbe  Tein|ile  (bxuU.  xxx,  I'd;  xxxviii, 
ibe  aaerilloD  of  animala  (Lev.  v,  \6%  the  redcmptloa  of 
the  (in«t-lK>rii  (Niimli.  iii,  s*). :  xviii,  I.')  s<|.>,  tlie  |>ay- 
mtnt  t(»  the  seer  (I  SMtn.  ix,  7  in  all  these  cues 
tbe  paytneiit  U  atinqra  icpceMiUfil  as  :<ilv(  r.  It  seems 
pTDbeble  fFom  many  paauges  in  the  Uible  thafc  B  0y»- 
tetn  of  jrwrl  currrncy  or  rin^^-money  was  alto  adopted 
.T  ti)t'<liiiTn  of  cxi'linii^ie.  The  ea*e  of  Ketx'kah,  to 
whom  th«?  itervaiu  «»f  Abralism  ^ave  "a  p>Itien  car-rinK 
of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelet.s  for  her  haiidit 
of  tea  ibekeb'  weight  uT  gokl"  (Uen.  xxiv,  22),  pro\-es  I 
dMathe  andenu  maite  their  jewels  of  a  apecUic  wriffht,  { 
aoaa  to  ktww  rlnj  vulne  nf  t!ie  oriiMtiii  nr-.  in  employiuj; 
then  a»  money,  'lliat  ilu*  K^vjii i.'iii-<  kept  their  bull- 
ion in  jeweLn  seCBiB  evidciit  fnitu  t)i<-  [ilate  given  by  Sir 
(iafdner  WUkiaMNi,  oepied  fruiu  the  catacooiUs  where 
they  are  teptescntedaswei^thing  rings  of  sUrer  and  gold; 
and  is  further  corroborated  liy  tlie  lact  tif  the  Israelites 
having,  at  their  exodui  from  Kfcypt,  Ijorruwed  "jewels 
of  silver  and  jewels  of  froKI,"  and  ••  Hpoilcd  the  Kgyp- 
Uans"  (£sod.  xii,  3d,  'M  k  AcconUog  to  tbe  ancient 
diKwiopi,  tbe  Egyptian  ring-money  waa  oompoaed  of 
perfect  rinRH.  SSci,  too,  it  wuuld  appear  that  the  nroney 
used  by  the  children  of  Jacob,  when  they  went  to  pur- 
chase com  in  Kgypt,  was  aUu  an  aiiiiular  currency  ((Jen. 
xlii,35).  Their  money  is  described  as  '*bandtea  of 
money"  (Sept,  liiritot),  and  when  letnmed  lo  them,  was 
found' to  Im-  "of  [fiill]  w.i-lit"  (C.en.  xliii,  21).  The 
account  of  the  sale  of  J<»m  ph  l)y  lii»  brethren  affords 
aanther  instance  of  the  employment  of  jewel  ornaments 
as  a  medium  «f  exchange  (ticn.  xxxvii,  S8){  and  that 
the  Wdianites  carried  tbe  whole  of  their  bnUion  wealtb 
in  the  form  of  riiii;-<  and  Jewels  wetns  more  than  proba- 
ble from  the  aerount  in  Numlx  ni  of  the  !)[H/iliiig  of  the 
Mid'uuiites — "We  have  therefore  brought  an  oblation 

for  the  Lord  what  every  nan  bath  gotten  (IIeU./oum/), 
of  Jeweb  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings, 
and  tablets,  to  make  an  atnii-  rmni  f..r  our  -vnil<  Ix  fiire 
the  lifird.  And  Mo*«-;«  and  F.lenzar  the  prie»t  to<ik  the 
gold  of  tlurn,  even  all  wrouglit  jewels"  (xxxi,  50,  61). 
The  friends  of  Job,  when  visiting  him  at  tbe  end  of 
the  time  of  hia  trial,  each  gave  hint  a  piece  of  money 
^l^k^)  and  an  ear-ring  of  guld  (Znj  CTJ;  Sept.  rt- 
rpapajQMV  xpv9ov  cai  a9ii§utv),  thos  soggesting  the 
employment  of  a  ring-currency.  (For  this  question,  «>c 
W.  R  I)ickin«>n  in  the  \utn.  Chnm,  vols,  vi  to  xvi,  /wm- 
aim).  A  passage  in  Isaiah  has  indeed  been  supijoaed 
to-ahow  tha  tin  of  gold  coins  in  that  prophet's  time: 
speaking  of  tha  makers  of  idols,  he  says,  **  They  lavish 
gidd  out  uf  tbe  bag,  and  weigh  nlrer  in  the  dalance" 
(xlvi,  (»).  riii-  ulcfition  of  a  bag  in.  however,  a  very 
insufficient  n  a-Hon  for  the  supiMisition  that  the  gold  was 
aoinad  money,  kings  of  gokl  may  bare  been  used  for 
money  in  Palestine  as  early  as  this  time,  since  they  had 
k>iig  previously  been  so  used  in  Kgypt ;  but  the  iia.<<Mige 
probably  n  lerK  to  tiie  |>i*op|e  of  HnUylon.  who  may  have 
had  uncoini-<l  inotiey  in  l>oth  metals  like  the  Eg}-ptianii. 
Supposing  that  the  alwve-quoted  passages  relative  to 
a^uU  madiam  of  exchange  ha  not  admitted,  theia  ia  a 
IWHag*  reeording  a  pundiase  made  in  i^otf  in  the  time 
of  David.  The  threshing-floor  of  Oman  was  l>oui,'ht 
by  David  for  COO  abckels  of goUl  by  weight  (I  t  hron. 
xxi,  '2.'>  i.  Yet  even  this  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
paraUal  pmrngc  mentioning  tlie  price  paidaa  60  shekels 
af  sttrar  (S  Sam.  xxiv,  24). 

It  seems  then  apparent,  from  l!ie  several  ant hi>ritte-i 
given  alxive,  that  from  the  earlie**!  time  tilrtr  wa*  UM-d 
by  the  Hebrews  as  a  medium  of  commerce,  and  that  a 
fixed  weight  was  asaignedUiaingle  pieces,  so  as  (o  make 
them  Miiablalbr  tha  vaiiaBs  attidaa  pnsanied  in  tnnie. 
UolMa  wv  MVpsM  thia  to  Im  tbn  tarn,  many  <f  tha 


aboveHjnoted  passages  (espedal^  Gen.  xxiii,  16;  conpb 
2  Kings  xiit  4  ai|.)  wevld  ha  diflknlt  to  undcntand 

rightly.  In  this  latter  passage  it  i-*  !»aid  that  ihe  firiest 
JehoiatU  "took  a  cliej>t  and  ljon-d  a  hole  in  the  lid  of 
it,  and  .set  it  be^i'le  the  altar,"  and  "the  priests  that 
kept  tbe  door  put  in  all  the  money  that  was  brongbt 
into  tha  house  of  tbe  Lord."  These  pomagca  not  oalj 
presupimae  pieces  of  metal  of  a  definite  wciirht.  but  alao 
that  they  had  been  recognised  as  »tit  h,  t  iiher  in  an  uD- 
wrought  form  or  from  certain  eharai'tep>  ini«cribed  upon 
thetu.  The  ityHtetn  of  weighing  (though  the  liitda 
makes  mentiui  uf  a  balance  and  weight  of  money  io 
many  places~( ien.  xxiii,  16;  Exod.  xxii,  17;  2  Sam. 
xviii,  12;  1  Kind's  xx.  .39 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9, 10)  is  not  likely 
t<i  have  Ueii  I  \.,  every  indiviilual  piece.    In  ihc 

large  foul  o|  i;(»;i,.'>j(J  half-shekeb  (Kxtxl.  xxxviii,  2G), 
accumulated  by  the  contribution  of  each  Israelite,  each 
Miridual  hai/-tkiM  caoU  haidly  have  been  weighed 
out,  nor  is  it  probaUe  that  the  scales  were  continually 
cmpluyo<l  fur  .-ill  the  small  silver  pieces  which  men  car- 
ried about  with  them.    For  instance,  that  there  were 
division!  of  the  statidard  of  calculation  i.s  evident  (mm 
the  passage  ia  £xod.  xxx,  18,  where  tbe  k«^-$ltthtl  ia 
to  be  paid  as  tha  atonement  money,  and  "the  rich  shall 
not  give  worr,  and  the  fxxir  shall  not  ^;ive  (vcr. 
15).    'lihi- fourth  part  oj  Uie  thekti  must  alao  have  been 
an  aetiitil  pircr,  for  it  was  aii  the  mlver  that  tbe  servant 
of  Saul  bad  at  liand  to  piqr  tha  seer  (1  Sam.ix,8,9). 
If  a  quantity  of  pieoaa  of  Tariooa  weights  were  canied 
'  about  by  men  in  a  purse  or  ha;:,  as  wns  i)ic  ru>itom  (2 
1  Kings  V,  23;  xii,  10;  (ieii.  xlii,  30 j,  without  having 
j  their  weight  markcil  in  some  manner  upon  them,  what 
endless  tnuble  there  must  have  been  in  buying  or  salt 
I  ing,  in  pqriag  or  vaeeiving;   Fnm  thcae  facta  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  Tsrai  lites  had  already,    fore  the 
exile,  known  silver  pieies  uf  a  definite  w  eight,  and  used 
j  them  ill  trfidi'.    liy  tliifi  is  nut  meant  i-oim,  for  these  are 
pieom  of  metal  struck  under  an  authority.   A  curioua 
I  pasH^a  i*  that  io  Eaehial  (xvi,  86%  which  haa  hew 
;  8up[KMed  to  apeak  of  brau  money.    The  Ilibri  w  text 
I  has  ^nena  T^BT^H        which  has  been  rendcrt.'d  by 
I  the  ▼idg.*<*qttia  cflbmm  cat  as  tnum,*  and  hy  the  A.  Y. 

'•I»ecan«»^  t\\y  fifth inrss  was  jumred  out."  Ai  brass  wsa 
the  latent  luetal  introduced  fur  money  into  (irecoe,  it 
I  scema  very  unlikely  that  we  should  have  brass  money 
current  at  this  period  in  Fhlastine:  it  has,  however, 
been  supposed  that  there  was  an  independent  copper 
Coinage  in  farther  A»ia  In  f.. re  ttu'  inlroihiclioii  of  »ilver 
money  by  the  8ek-ucidie  and  the  Circek  kings  of  liaclri- 
ana.  The  terms  pQ^  ^"sn  (Pha.  Ixviii,  80)  and  rniut 
rp3  (1  Sam.  ii,  3i''  i  .ire  men  ly  exprcsalTaof  SSy  Mia£ 
denomiiiatiua  of  mimey.    See  Silvkh. 

IIL  Ctmei  litmf^X.  TVs  AtHifiiilf  o/Ctku^^ 
There  an  two  gaoerally  received  ofiinions  as  to  who 
were  tbe  inventors  of  the  coining  of  money.  One  is 
that  I'hidon,  kin^  "f  Ari^os,  coined  Uith  goM  and  ^ilver 
money  at  Jilgina  at  the  same  time-  that  he  introduced 
a  sjrstcm  of  weights  and  measures  (Ephor.  apw  Straha, 
viii,  876;  Pollux,  ix,  MS;  .£lian,  Vur,  Ilvt.  xii,  10; 
A/arm.  Par.).  The  date  of  Phidon,  acconling  to  the 
Parian  marble,  is  B.C.  k;i.'>,  but  (Jrote  jilairs  hmi  l>e- 
twccn  770  and  730,  wliile  Clinton,  Uockh,  and  .Mulkr 
place  him  between  783  and  744  (Gnte,  Hitt.  o/Greter, 
iv,  U9,  aala>  The  other  statement  is  that  the  Lyd- 
ians  **w«re  the  lint  nation  to  Introduce  the  use  of  go|<| 
and  silver  coin"  MIerod.  i,  31).  This  latter  a-xriion 
was  also  made,  acconiiiig  to  I'idliix  (ix,  (i,  Kti.  by  Xe- 
nopkanea  of  Colophon,  and  is  repeatrd  by  Ku.'tuthiiis 
(afk.  Dtonys.  Fwieg.  v,  840).  Ilia  early  coins  of  .^£guwi 
and  Lydia  have  a  devke  on  one  ride  only,  the  reverse 
l-  int;  nn  incuM'  sjju.irc  iijiui'Ji  'irum  IncHtum  ),  On  the 
ubven<e  r.|  the  .Kgiuetan  cuius  is  a  tortoise,  and  on  those 
of  the  l.ydian  the  head  of  a  lion.  The  reverse^  how 
ever,  uf  tbe  j£ginetan  coins  soon  shows  the  incoia  aquare 
divided  into  Ibor  paru  by  raised  lines,  the  fourth  quai*- 
*>>^  — divided  Iqr  a  diagonal  bar,  thaa  Ibdtiniag 
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Ibnr  oomfvirtimnt*.  Aput,  however,  from  the  history 
relative  t'»  tliesti  rosfK-ctivo  cuina;rf  !*,  wliicli  decidedly  i* 
in  favor  of  a  Lydian  origin  (l{a\vliii»oi), //erodL  i,  688; 
Grotcfend,  Xum,  Chron.  \,  235)  against  the  opinion  of  the 
late  cokmel  Leake  (Sum.  JlelL  App.),  the  Lydian  coins 
aeem  to  be  ruder  than  Ihoae  of  .%<nna.  and  it  is  pmltalile 

that  wliilc  tlic  idea  III"  imjin.y.*  may  ln'  ii-'.'-ii;iiril  [n  Lyiiia. 
the  f>erlVi'tiiii;  of  the  silver  and  adding  a  rertrse  typ*, 
tlieri'ttv  CDniplecing  the  art  of  coinage,  tnav  be  given  to 
ifigina  (W.  B.  Uickinaon,  Num.  Cknm,  ii,  IStf).  U  pMy  be 
remarked  that  Hcrodotu  doea  not  ipeak  of  the  coins  of 
I.yilia  Mhen  a  kingtlom,  whii-Ii  coinf  lia\  e  for  their  ty|H' 
the  heads  of  a  lion  and  bull  facing,  and  which  iu  all 
Itrobabiliiy  bekng  to  CroBeos,  but  of  the  efccfmi  ataicn 
of  AaU  Minor.  If  ira«Hidiidelbtteaiii||gc«oaimBeed 
in  Enmpean  and  Aiiatie  Oraeee  about  the  game  tinw^ 
the  next  question  is  whether  we  can  oftproxinrintely  de- 
termine (he  date.  This  is  extremely  diflicult,  since  there 
•ra  no  coins  of  a  known  period  before  the  lime  of  the 
Mpeditioa  of  JCerxMb  The  pieoca  of  that  age  are  of  to 
•rdurie  a  atyle  that  it  ia  hani,  at  first  sig^ht,  to  believe 

that  there  wris  any  Initrth  of  time  !>rtween  them  nnd  the 
rudest,  and  tlierelnre  earliest,  of  the  coins  ol  -Kijiiis  or 
the  Asiatic  coast.  It  roust,  however,  be  recollcctc<l  that 
ID  MMBa  oonditiona  the  growth  or  change  of  ait  ia  ex- 
tienely  iloir,  and  that  thia  was  the  caae  in  the  early 

perioil  of  (Ireek  art  seems  evident  fn)m  the  rp,«ult«  <if 
the  excavations  on  what  we  may  l>elieve  to  l>e  the  old- 
est sites  in  (Jreece.  The  lower  limit  obtained  from  the 
evideooe  of  the  ooina  of  known  date  may  perhaps  be 
conjeelaied  to  be  two,  «r  at  moit  three,  eenturiea  befbre 
their  time;  the  higher  limit  i"  n-*  vji;,'nely  detennineil 
by  the  negative  evidence  <if  the  MoiiuTic  wriiinf^i*,  of 
which  we  oannut  ffueiv- 1  lie  n^'e,  excepting  as  being  before 
the  first  Olympiad.  Ihitbe  whole,  it  seems  tcaaonabk  to 
«any  up  (iieek  eoioBgeiothe  Sth  eMtmry AC  Pkireir 
Astatic  coinage  cannot  be  taken  np  to  so  early  a  ilate. 
The  more  archaic  Persian  coins  seem  to  l>c  of  the  time 
(.f  D.'iriii'*  11  ysta.Hpi^.  or  possibly  of  Cyruis  and  certainly 
not  much  older,  and  there  is  no  Asiatic  money,  unless  of 
Greek  cities,  that  can  be  reasonably  aastgned  to  an  eai^ 
Uer  period.  Cnmua  and  Cyrus  probably  originated  I  his 
branch  of  (be  coinage,  or  else  Darius  Ilystispis  followed 
the  exani[ile  nf  the  Ly'linii  kiiii;.  ('■lint  rl  iiiniiey  majT 
aherefurc  have  been  knun  ii  in  ralestine  as  early 
the  fall  of  .Samaria,  but  oidj  IIUNNtgll  COn- 
jneroe  with  the  Greeks  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  it  was  then  eurrent  tbeie.  The  earliest 

coined  money  current  in  PsItlltMHI  ID  SnppOSOd  tn 
be  the  Daric  (m-c  Ik  Iow). 

2.  The  principal  Moneiary  Syntrmn  o  f  A  titiq- 
lliil;)^»ThiB  subject  has  already  been  aUy  treated 
by  Mr.  R  PdoIc  (Kntjelnptrdia  Brilatmiea,  s.  v. 
Numismatics),  and  in  the  pn  sent  article  it  will  bo 
sufficieni  fur  our  pur|)<>.se  to  mention  briefly  the 
different  talents  (q.  v.). 

L  Tk»  Attie  talent  waa  that  employed  in  moat 
Greek  cities  before  tlie  time  of  Alexander,  who 
ftdnptcd  if.  find  from  that  lime  it  hecame  nlnvKt  nnlver- 
sal  in  dreek  i  <iinat;e.  Its  drachm  wci;;he<l  alMiut  fi7.5 
grain.-*  Triiy.  and  itji  tctradrachro  270  grains.  In  prac- 
tice it  rarely  reached  this  standard  in  coina  after  the 
PunlcWar:  aeAIezandefstimeitstetndnehmweigheil 
about  'JtJI  grains. 

ii.  '/■/(»■  J  '.'fiii't<in  fntmf,  which  was  nsitl  at  as  early  a 
perii>d  rts  the  Atti.-,  was  employe*!  in  (ireece  and  in  the 
islamls.  lis  drachm  had  an  average  maximnm  weight 
of  about  M  gtatns,  and  ita  didreehm  about  19S  gmins. 
Wbenalmlished  imder  Alexander,  this  wci|^  had  fatten 
to  about  IKO  grains  lor  the  didrachm. 

ill.  Th^  Alfjrmuiriitn  <ir  I'tnleiwiir  ittlmt,  which  may 
also  be  called  the  Earlier  PUtenician,  and  also  Macedt*- 
•Miii,  as  it  was  used  in  the  earlier  coinage  «f  the  cities 
of  Maoedon,  and  l>y  the  Macedonian  kings  before  Alex- 
ander the  <»reat.  was  reMtnred  dnring  the  sway  of  the 
Ptoleinii-s  int. I  ili  •  laU  tit  of  Ki^ypt.  In  the  former  eaM' 
iu  drachm  weighed  about  iVi  graini^  and  iU  so-called 


tetradrachm  about  224,  Imt  they  gradually  fell  t()  much 
lower  weiglit.s.  In  llie  latter  cas<-  the  drachm  Wtigha 
about  00  grains,  and  the  tetradrachm  atiuut  220. 


Tetradrachm  of  Awtriaaa^Mhg  of  Maesdon. 


It.  7%t  later  Pkmkbm  or  Canhii'iininn  lalfnt  was 
in  oaa  among  the  Penlaaa  and  Pbcenictansk  It  was 
also  amployed  hi  AlKea  tiy  fho  Ovthagfaiank  If* 

drachm  (or  hemidrachm)  weighed,  scconiing  tn  Mr. 
Burgon  (Thomas  8nh  Cat.  p.  57 1,  alx)ot  59  grains,  and 
ita  tetradrachm  (or  didrachm  i  a^mt  •.':!»;. 

r*  Tke  Kuboic  talent  in  Greek  racmey  had  a  didrachm 
of  U9  grains ;  but  ita  system  of  division,  though  comin|; 
very  near  the  Attic,  waseridentlydillimnt.  Tbeweight 
of  its  didrachm  was  identical  with  tliat  of  the  Daric^ 
showinu'  the  Persian  uri^in  of  the  SjalaBI.  ThaOVilar 
of  origin  may  be  thus  tabulated : 

Macedoniaui    tM  dMraehma. 


iBginvtaa,  IN 


m 


Enbolc,  Vl<i. 

LaU't  Plurnlfi.'in,  236. 


liespociing  the  Roman  coinage,  we  may  lure  state 
that  the  origin  of  the  weights  of  ita  gold  and  t^lKer 
money  was  undoubtedly  Greek,  and  that  the  denarius, 
the  ehief  coin  of  the  latter  metal,  was  under  the  aaily 
eniin  rors  equivalent  to  the  Attic  drachm,  then  greatly 
dcprtciaie<l.  The  first  Roman  coinage  took  jilace,  accord- 
ing to  riiny  (//I'jt/.  Sal.  xxxiii.  3  i,  in  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vius  Tulliua,  about  i'>50  yean  before  Christ;  but  it  was 
nut  until  Alexander  of  Maeedon  had  subdued  tha  Phf- 
sian  moiurchy,  and  Julius  C«ar  had  consolidated  the 
Roman  empire,  that  tlie  image  of  a  living  ruler  was  per- 
mitted to  b*  atampad  tqpea  the  eeina.  Fkvnoos  to  that 


laify  Boasan  Cola. 


perirwl  her'fcs  and  deities  nlntie  gave  cumm-v  to  the 
money  of  im|>erial  Rome.  In  the  Hriti.«h  Must  um  there 
is  a  specimen  of  the  original  Roman  a»,  the  surface  of 
which  is  nearly  the  siae  of  a  brick,  with  the  figiuw  of  a 
bull  impressed  upon  it. 

.H.  t'"itifil  Motwy  mmttnnni  in  fhf  Bihff. — The  earliest 
mention  of  ooine^l  money  in  the  Bible  refers  to  the  I'cr- 
slan  eofaiase.  In  Em  (H,  <0)  and  Nchemiah  (vli,  7U) 
the  word  fr-^in  wurs  nnd  in  Ezra  (viii,  27)  and 
1  Chron.  (x.\ix,  7 )  the  word  0^3*S"t^St,  both  rendered 
in  the  Sapt.  bjr  XP>'*^%  ""^  In  the  Yulg:  by  toKdma 
and  drachma.  Mniiy  opitiiDns  h.ivc  iM'en  put  fi>rwanl 
concerning  the  denvaeum  ol  the  wi-rds  adurktm  and 
(iitrlt  miiii ;  hut  a  new  suggestion  has  recently  lN'«n 
madfi,.wbicb,  tlHMtgh  ingenious,  will  not,  we  think, 
meet  with  mneh  sopport.  Dr.  Levy  (JU,  M»um,  p. 
19,  note")  thinks  that  the  root-word  is  "^'^'t,  "to  strbtch," 
"tread,"  "atep  fiirward,"  Irom  the  forward  plaeing  of 
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4ne  loot,  which  •  BMB  docs  in  bending  Ihf  how,  and 
that  frum  tlii.H  wonl  was  furmed  a  noun,  or  with 

dw  AUpk  prelixeil  '(IsniK,  "archer,"  which  in  the  type 
upon  these  coins,  eapedally  as  the  andflnta  called  the 

old  I'<  r.--inii  i  iiiiiK  r,i:^,'.Tiii.  Tliat  ilit-  more  exteiideit 
fonn  ^I^Stl  cuukl  have  bcoii  formcU  from  the  iiiinplc 
IB  very  pnmible,  aa  the  Mem  could  easily  have 
been  iiiMTtcd.  All,  however,  agree  that  by  these  terms 
the  I'efsian  coin  JJane  ia  mcanu    This  coin  waa  a 


Darte.  (Obventc:  KIiik  of  Fsfsila  to  the  right,  kneelln);, 
bearing  bow  and  Jnveltn.  Kerens :  Irregular  Incuse 
•qaare.  Brtlliib  Mni<c-ain.) 

gdd  piece  eunent  in  Palestine  under  Qynia  and  Ar- 
taxcncca  Ltongimanna.  The  eedinary  Daric  is  not  of 

uncommon  occurrence;  hut  I^vy  (A  r. )  his  >;iv<  n  a 
representation  of  a  f/ouW<?  /«>rr',  thereby  making  the  or- 
dinarily rm  iveti  Daric  a  half-Daric,  Of  the  double 
jraect^  he  says,  only  three  are  known.  In  thia  1m  ta  mis- 
takm,  aa  Mr.  Borrdl,  the  eoin-dealer,  haa  a  ifeoid  of 

not  leas  than  ei;;ht  si"  <'iiin  n'<  (F.  W.  Gladden.  Ilht.  of 
Jetruh  Ciiiiuiif,  tic,  27.'.  iinte  1 1.  Ue!<idf^  thes*-  >^i>ld 
fiitci's  a  silver  coin  also  circulated  in  the  I'er>ian  tin^- 
dum,  named  the  tigU**,  See  Dabic.  Mention  ia  prob- 
ably mad*  or  this  coin  in  the  Bible  in  thoaa  pasaagM 
which  treat  of  the  Persian  times  (Neh.  v,  15;  c-omjK  x, 
8*2).  Of  theste  pieces  twenty  went  to  one  k<"I<'  I>aric 
(MomniM-n,  (ienhichte  tlrs  Itom.  Mvnzvturru,  p.  V.\  and 
856>,  which  would  give  a  ratio  of  gubl  to  ailvcr  of  one 
to  thirteen  (lierad.  iii,  96).  These  onins  also  have  an 
archer  on  the  obverse.  As  long,  then,  as  the  Jews  lived 
under  Persian  dominstiun,  they  made  iiae  of  Persian 
coins,  and  ha«l  no  .ntruck  n(  ttirir  own.    In  these 

coins  abo  were  prul>ably  |wid  tlu'  iributcs  (Herod.  iii,><9). 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  mooaidiy  in  Bi.C. 
888,  lijr  AinKawkr  the  iinat,  Palestine  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Greeka.  During  the  lifeiinie  of  Alex- 
nder  the  country  w.-ls  govern*  d  by  a  viiX'-rep^-nt,  and 
the  high-prieM  watt  pcrroiiled  l<i  remain  in  |>ower.  Jnd* 
dna  was  at  this  time  high-priest, aiMl  in  hi^h  favor  with 
AlMtander  (Joeephn^  ilnf.  atl,  8, 6),  At  thia  period  only 
Greek  eoina  were  stniek  in  many  eities  of  Palestine. 
The  coinaj;e  nmsi-ftcd  nfpild,  mIv(t,  and  oop(K  r.  The 
usual  gidtl  eoiux  w  t  n-  fiatem,  called  by  i'uUux  'AXt^ap- 
cpuot.  The  stiver  coins  mostly  in  circalatidll  ««m  te- 
tradiachna  and  diachma.  There  are  two  spednepe  of 
the  tetradiadinM  atrudt  at  8cytho{Hi1is  (the  aneieot 

Ikthshan),  preMTved  in  the  Cutlia  nnd  I'nris  CoUsC- 
tionst.  There  are  al»<j  letrndrarhnis  with  the  inittab 
lOlI  struck  at  Joppa,  which,  Itein^;  a  town  of  oonsid- 
eraUe  importance,  no  doubt  supplied  Jerusalem  with 
money.  Some  of  the  coina  bear  the  monograms  of  two 
cities  somrtimc.s  at  a  j^at  distance  frnm  f m  h  r.thcr. 
ahowiiig  evidently  sonic  comnu  n  ial  iiiit  p  fPurM.'  Ix  Uvk  ii 
For  inalaiu-e,  Sycamina  i  llcpha)  and  Scyrhop- 
(BethshanX  Ascaiou  and  Philadelphia  (Rabbatb- 
Aamnan)  (Mvller,  Kmmimaiijtu  tPAtemndn  k  Grand, 
1461.  pi.  xx\ 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  .\lexaiider  the  (Jreat,  in 
RC.  32K  ral<  >tiiie  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  I 
Soter,  tbe  son  of  Lagus,  from  whom  Antigonus  wrested 
it  for  a  ahoit  time,  until,  in  ac  801,  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsns»  it  came  again  into  \m  handa,  and  afterwards  was 
under  the  po^•cmment  of  tlie  Ptolemtcs  for  nearly  one 
hunilr.  d  \  i-.'ir?i. 

The  .«an)c  Hvntera  of  coinsgc  was  continued  under  the 
Seleucidjc  and  La^iihe,  and  we  And  the  same  and  other 
minu  in  Palestine.  The  history', from  that  time  to  B.C. 
189,  will  be  found  under  AsTiociirs,  Maccauces,  and 
other  naincH.  and  nonld  U'  i<nt  of  iil.-nc  In  an  article 
which  more  especially  feats  ouly  of  money. 


Tbe  next  ^Bstinet  alhHioa  to  coined  money  is  in  tlie 

Apocryplia,  where  it  is  narrated  in  the  fil»t  \mik  of 
MaccaU-e.t  that  Autiochus  VII  granted  to  Simon  tbe 
Maccabee  [>ermia«iun  to  coin  money  with  bis  own  stamp, 
as  well  as  other  privileges  (Kni  {wirpt^  toi  mt^mit 
Kufifui  litw  vofutrfia  rp  xup<f  aov.  xv,  6\  This  was 
in  the  fourth  year  <  f  Mtn  ^n's  y.nntiti  tt. .  H.f.  I  in.  It 
must  be  not«d  that  Dciiii-irtii-'  11  h.i  i  ui  tin-  H^^t  vear 
of  Simon,  U.("^  IW,  made  a  on  st  iniportaut  dicrcc  grant* 
ing  freedom  to  tbe  Jewish  people,  which  gave 
to  the  dating  of  their  oontraeta  and  eovenanta— "  In  the 
first  year  of  Simon,  the  preat  lii^'h-iirici.  the  leader, 
and  chief  of  the  Jews"  (xiii,  34-42  ).  a  lorin  which  Jose- 
phus  give.H  dirtVrently— •■  In  the  first  year  of  Simon,  ben- 
efactor of  tbe  Jews,  and  ethnarch"  (AiU.  xiii,  6>  Thia 
passage  has  raised  many  opiniona  eonceming  the  Jew- 
ish coinage,  and  among  the  most  con.«|iiotioiis  is  that  of 
M.  de  Saulcy,  whose  classification  of  Jmi>h  coins  has 
Iwen  icnic  rally  riceirfsl  and  a<lopi(  d.  It  ha^  l>een  fully 
treated  u|Hin  by  Mr.  J.  Evans  in  t\\e  Xumitmulic  Cknm- 
Me  (XX,  8  sq.lL  See  NuMianATica.  The  Jews,  being 
the  worshippers  of  the  one  only  true  God,  idolatry  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  their  law;  and  therefore  their 
boM  a  liead,  bn(  waa  iwpreascd  aimply 


with  the 

shekels  of 

SlIEKEU 


tha  pot  of 
KkeiriaB  otlior 


r  Coin,  In  tha  CaAoo>Borglaa 

Musenm- 


4.  Momy  in  the  Stir  Tfnliimntt.—Thv  coins  mentioned 
by  the  evangelista,  and  first  those  of  silver,  are  Iba  lol'- 
lowing:  the  stater  ia  spoken  of  in  the  account  of  tlie 
Btlfadt  of  the  tribute  money.  The  reedTcra  of  <ff- 
dlrooiaiS  di-mamlt  d  till'  Irit'utr.  hut  I*(  tiT  t'ntinil  in  the 
flsh  a  ttat'-r^  whirh  be  paid  for  our  Lord  and  liimscif 
QAtiX.  xvii,  24  27).  This  Stater  Was  therefore  a  tetra- 
dnchm,  and  it  is  voy  noteworthy  that  at  thia  period 
almost  the  only  Greek  imperial  stiver  coin  in  tlie  Eaat 
was  a  ti'iradraihm.  the  didradin  hdng  pnbaUjr  un- 
known, or  very  little  coined. 

TheilSAnaeAm  is  menticined  a«  a  monoy  nl  ai count  in 
the  paiaaga  above  dteil,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Ue- 
brew  shekel. 

The  il'  tiarin^.  or  Roman  penny,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
ilriukin,  then  of  alsmt  the  some  weight,  is  siKiken  of  as 
a  current  c<iin.  There  can  l>e  little  doubt  that  the  latter 
ia  merelv  emplnyc«l  as  another  name  for  tbe  former.  In 
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the  famous  pa^^apcs  respecting  the  tritmtc  to  Ch-nit,  the 
Roman  denarius  >if  the  time  ixcorm'tly  iWsfriUtl  (Matt, 
xkii,  15^81  i  Luke  xx,  19-2&>.  It  beam  the  head  of  I'i- 
beriua,  who  hu  the  title  Onuur  in  the  Aemmpanyitig 
iMcripti*"*-  "K'st  later  ftni>or<irs  haviii;^',  niti  r  their  ae- 
oeaaioo,  the  titls  Augustus :  here  again  iherdorv  we  have 
an  cvidenee  of  the  dtl0  at  Uw  IHMpdi.  See  Dema- 
Mve;  DBAicnx. 

Of  copper  ooim  the  flirthfaig  and  its  half»  the  nite, 
are  s|>i<',veu  of,  aii'l  llioso  |>ri>l)al)ly  foniieil  thedliefBap 
live  currwK  V,    Set- Faktiiin**;  Mu  k. 

Wtam  the  time  of  Julius  Cu:Mr,  who  first  struck  a  liv- 
ii^  porttait  00  hia  ootna,  the  Rooaan  coins  run  in  a  con- 
tinned  mifceaaion  of  ao-ealled  Onan,  thctr  qoeena  and 
crowii-i)riuf(v<,  fp>tn  alKitit  H.C.  I^f  down  to  KomuUm 
Auiciistiihts,  i>m|Kn>r  of  the  West,  who  waa  detbroneil 
by  (Xiuai-er  alx^ut  AJ>.  475  (Q/MrtOf^  AcMW,  buUi, 
858).    Sec  Coin. 


Copper  Coin  or 


was  to  detect  fraudulent  money  if  offered  in  payrociH. 
The  Hehieir  vetd  *fn*lO,  mehrr',  aigniHee  one  who  goea 

about  from  place  to  pl.irr,  ami  i^  sup|HMed  to  answer  to 
the  native  exchange-a^it  or  muiicy-broker  of  the  beat, 
now  called  tkroff.  flee  MttaoHAHr.  It  ^ipeen  that 
there  were  bankers  or  rooney-changen  in  Judisa,  who 
nude  a  trade  of  n>ci>ivinK  money  in  depodt  and  paying 
iiitere.'-t  for  it  i  M:itt.  xx\ , -.'7  ).  In  the /.»/»  (i/'jlnctfaa^l^jr 
I'lutarvh,  there  in  nieutiun  of  a  baiit^tr  of  ^^icyon,  a  dljr 
ef  Moponncaus,  who  lived  240  years  before  Christ,  and 
whoee  whole  bnsineiB  consisted  in  exchanging  one  speciee 
of  money  (or  another. — Kitto.  SceCiiAXOKRor  Moxar. 

MONKY.  I.oVK  (IF  (o.Vr/^.jwp.a,  1  TimuTitlO^ar- 
arior  or  cupidity ).    6ce  CovtrroiraMCsa. 

MONBr,  PIECE  OP  (ns^ipl?.  hmlak',  Gm.  sniU, 
19;  Jnti  xlii,  11;  " piece  <.f  mK  i  r."  .Iu-.ti.  wiv,  32;  »r«» 
Ti:p,  Matt,  xvii,  27).   Sk-  Ki^it.mi  ;  SrATtit 

Money,  EccleaiaaticaL  See  No 

MISMATHS;  U«I  HY. 

Money -atone  is»  in  ecdeeiastical  lao- 

gua^,  the  upper  slab  of  a  tomb,  on  which 
payments  wert,'  n»a«le  Uy  or  ti>  cci  loiic'-tie^ 
Tiiere  is  one  at  Carlisle,  at  York,  and  at 
Duiidry,  in  En^and.— Waleott,  Saend 

A  rrhttul,  s.  V. 

Moafort,  David.  D.D.,  a  Ptesby- 
terinn  diviiM*,  was  bom  in  Adama  County, 
Pa.,lllan;h7,l790.  Htaanetalanweiath* 
Hngnenot  De  MonfirrtB  ef  Phmoe,  who  wen 

driven  tn  Holland,  and  afterwards oni iiftated 
tn  this  country  about  U>40.  David  Alcxifort 


MOXEY-CH.\NGER  (KoXXt>/3i<rr»)ci  Matt,  xxi,  12; '  was  educated  at  Transylvania  I'nivernty,  in  Lexing- 


Mark  si,  16;  John  ii,  16).  Accord  tog  to  Exod.  xxx, 
IS-IS,  every  Israelite,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  had 

reacheil  nr  imA-i/il  the  t^'^-  of  twenty,  must  pay  into  the 
sacred  tren-<iiry,  whenever  the  nation  was  numli«>n'ii.  n 
half-!*hekcl  an  an  offering  to  Jehovah.  Maiinonides 


ton,  Viy^  and  graduated  in  the  tbeulogicel  seninaiy  at 
FrincefoB,  N.     in  ISlTt  was  lieeaeed  hy  Mlanii  Pne> 

hytery  in  l^lf,  and  cnntiiiui'd  nil  hi*  life  a  mi*siiniari- 
prt'achrr,  acting  at  dilfi  n-iil  tinic?*  aa  the  stattil  supply 
of  Itethel  Church,  in  Oxl'onl  Prenhx  terv ;  IVrrc  Haute 


(iSAefait  cap.  1)  says  that  this  was  to  be  paid  annually,  i  Church,  Ind.;  Sharon  Church,  at  Wilmii^^ton,  Ohio; 
and  that  even  paopefs  were  not  exempt.  The  Talmud  |  and  a  ehnrrii  in  PranltMn,  bid,  whoe  he  labored  fcr 


I  priests  and  women.  The  tribute  must  in  ev- 
ery case  be  |iaid  in  coin  of  the  exact  Hebrew  half- 
sbekel,  al>out  \h\d.  sterling  of  Engli.'-h  money.  Tlio 
precaium  fur  obtaining  by  exchange  of  other  money  the 
balf«heiiel  of  Hebrew  coin,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
was  a  riiXXi'/3or  (n>lliib*t$),  and  hence  the  rooney-bioker 
who  made  thi-  exclianire  was  ealh-d  ro\\«'J«rtT//v-  The 
CoUybui,  aoonltii:;  to  the  Mitiie  riiil irily,  ei|U.'il  in 
value  to  a  tulver  <Jm>Iu*,  which  ha»  a  weight  of  12  ^rain^, 
and  ita  moiwy  value  is  about  1  sterling.  The  money- 
changers (coAXt^SienrO  whom  Cbrint,  fur  their  impie- 
ty, avarice,  and  Aandnlmt  dealing;.  ex|K>ned  ftnoa  the 

T(Mn|ile,  wiTc  thi  ili      n»  wlio  suiiiilieil  half-shekels,  for 
such  a  preniiiiiii  o-s  they  might  lie  able  to  exact,  to  the 
Jcw-s  from  nil  parts  of  the  wi>rld,  who  assembleti  at  Je- 
nisalem  during  the  great  festivals,  and  were  required  to 
[xiy  their  tribute  or  ranaom  money  in  the  Hebrew  eotn ; 
an  \  iiNi  for  other  purp<i«cs  of  exchanice,  sni  h  n>  wouM 
be  nece.i.sirA'  in  .ho  great  a  rcwiri  of  tontigii  rer>idt:nta  to 
the  ecclesia.stical  roeiro(M)lis.    The  word  rpntri^irijc 
ifn^f«ntr$\  which  we  find  in  Matt,  xxv,  29,  ia  a  gen- 
eral tenn  fur  banker  or  hrolMr,  so  called  than  the  table 
{rpaviZt]'')  at  which  they  were  seated  (like  the  m<Mlcin  | 
"  bank,"  i.  c. //»^/j'  A  ).    Set;  lv\»  iiAX.Kic   Of  this  hranch  | 
of  business  we  liml  traces  verj*  early  lH>ih  in  the  ()ricn-| 
tal  and  cUasical  literature  (cuni|i.  Matt,  xvii,  24-27 :  see 
lightfunt,  //or.  IM,  on  Matt,  xxi,  IS;  Buxtorf,  /.Mr.  | 
RaUin.  col.  •♦n.li  >.  -Smirh.    It  is  mentioned  by  Volney 
that  in  .Syria,  Ku'vpt.  and  Turkey,  when  any  ciinsiilera-  ^ 
ble  payments  are  to  U-  maile.  an  ap^ni  of  cxchaii;;e  is  ^ 
sent  for,  who  counts  paras  by  tliuusamls,  rejects  pieces  i 
of  fahM  money,  and  weighs  all  the  aeqaina  eitlier  lepa- 1 
nitely  or  together.   It  has  hence  beoi  ioggesied  thnt 
the  "current  money  with  the  merehsnt"  mentioned  in  I 
S<Ti))turc  Mien,  xxiii.  I<'i,  tni^iil  l,;r.<       .  ;i  fiuh  as 


twenty  years.  In  lKi>l  he  became  stated  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Knii;ht.stiiwn,  Ind. ;  and  in  l«o7  he  removed 
to  Macomb,  111.,  where  he  remained  until  hi«  death, 
Oct.  Iti,  18ti0.  Dr.  >Ionfort  was  a  thoroughly  trained 
minister,  an  aide  expositor,  an  exeeHent  nnguist,  and 
an  ebiqueni  preacher.  He  published  two  sermons  on 
Ifapfitm  and  one  on  JuMififtttwit,  which  ap[>eai\-d  in  a 
volinne  called  Oiitjiiiiit  Sriiifrw  In/  Prrtbtftrrian  PirvtrM 

in  the  AIu$i*nppi  I'tMy.  See  VVilaoii,  I'ntb,  Uitt,  Al- 
iiMMae^l88S,p.I04.  (J.LSu) 

Monfort,  Peter,  a  Presliyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Adama  County,  ^u,  March  14, 17M4.  lie  was^ 
like  tite  above,  descended  firom  the  Huguenot  De  Mon> 

forts.  He  attained  his  r<ln<  ation  thront;h  -^n  at  effort, 
pursuing  his  counc  wii)>  much  difficulty  for  want  of 
tcai'hcrs  and  Uioks.  Afier  several  years  of  private  tu« 
it  ion  in  the  classics  and  theolof^}-,  he  was  licensed  in 
the  spring  of  1818,  and  ordained  in  1814  by  Hiemi  Prae- 
bytefy ;  was  pastor  four  years  at  Yellow  Sprintr«.  Ohio, 
and  eleven  years  in  Unify  and  Tisgah.  near  his  early 
home:  siibsc<|u<'ni1v  he  \tndertiH>k  the  Work  ofadomesk- 
tic  missionary  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  for 
three  year^  In  1KK>  he  transferred  his  relations  from 
the  Pteabyterian  to  the  Aaaociatc  Kefurmcd  Church, 
and  In  that  connection  preacheil  at  .Syracuse,  in  Hamil- 
ton Comity,  Ohio;  .Tjiekstrnhnrg,  (^uiiicv,  and  MiiUUc^ 
bur^:,  Oh'ui  :  and  at  CoUcce  Conier.  He  died  Nov.  IS, 
|K(;5.  .Mr.  Monfort  showed  much  ablR^as  an  e.xpoe> 
itor  of  tlte  Scriptures,  and  aa  an  advocate  e(  sound  doe> 
trinal  theology.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  religioiis  expe- 
ricnoe,  unifonn  life,  and  lowliness  of  mind.  S««  Wil8M» 
Prt*h.  UUl. .  1  Imiimc,  imST,  p.  861.    (J.  L  .S,) 

Mongin,  Et>MONDK,  a  French  Koman  Catht^ie 
preacher,  noted  for  liis  pul(iit  orati>r>-,  was  l>orn  in  1(108 


was  approved  uf  by  compcieut  judges,  wliuao  business  it ,  at  ilatoville,  diocese  of  Langres.   At  the  ago  of  nine* 
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te«n  lie  gave  pntoft  of  hb  talent  for  the  pulpit,  and  in  |  gloat :  1,  Inner  Mongolia,  lying  between  the  great  waO 

afiiT-vonp*  the  Fn.-iirJi  Ai  nil<  tiiv  sin-rt  ssivclv  awardcil  and  tho  ( 


him  tliri^c  liifltTfnt  pri/cH  fur  tliN(urinT.  Up  \va*  ill- 
trusted  with  the  wiuratixii  of  I>iui.H-l iciiri  lU-  lloiirlxdi 
anil  of  Charles  de  Charolaia,  princes  of  the  hoiue  of 
Gondd.  Elected  a  member  «r  the  Academy  b  the  place 
of  the  ahhr  linliiis  he  was  rrrcivod  March  1, 1708,  and 
it  was  ill  Ihii  caitaciiy  he  ]iroiiu(iiici'd  in  the  cha|N'l  of 
tlie  Lourrc  the  funeral  uratiim  of  I>miis  XIV.  He  wa^ 
appointed  in  1711  abbe  of  Saint-Martin  d'Autun,  and 
became  buhop  of  Bans  Sept  tt,  Ittt,  devoting  biro- 
M-lf  entirely  to  tlie  ailraiiiistration  of  bis  diocese.  In 
the  niidtf  of  the  uiiforltitiaie  iju.irrcU  which  troubled 
thi-  Chun  h  of  France  he  was  as  r<  tnarkiihlc  for  Im 
muderaliun  as  fur  bis  wrisdom.  "  Ik-liuve  tiie,"  Haiil  he 
to  aa  oraMealous  prelate,  **  we  should  speak  innch  and 
write  Hltl«i"  Moi^n  die<l  at  l\ii/a*.  May  «!,  1746.  He 
has  left  some  sermons,  some  pane^ryrii  *,  M.mc  funeral 
oratioii.s  I  among  others,  that  of  1  Iciiri  ile  Itmiriioii,  iiriin  i' 
de  Cunde),  and  several  dilTerciil  academical  pieces  rol- 
lectcd  into  one  volume  (i'ari%  1745, 4to).  D*Aknil)ert^ 
aaya  that  '*bis  works  evince  more  taste  than  warmth,' 
more  tbon^bt  than  emotion,  more  wisdom  than  itna;;:- 
nation:  Imt  there  fMau'l  throii;_-houi  nil  a  iiuMf  and 
simple  tone,  a  '•weet  M'ti-sihilily,  an  elt  i;ant  and  pure 
diction,  and  that  itouiid  in»trueti<in  uhiL'li  should  be 
the  basisof  Chri-ttaii  eliM{ueiu-e"  {//ut.  de$  UembrtJ  de 
tAenimie  fruu^ttitc,  vol  v).— liuvfcr,  SotUtBiog.  Gi- 

Mongitore,  Axtoxiso,  an  Italian  eeelesiastte,  noted 
mainly,  howevi-r.  for  hi-t  litfrapi-  laborsi,  was  Ixirn  at 
Palermo.  May  I.  liiikt,  entered  tln^  priesthood,  and  was 
of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  place,  and 
of  the  papal  eooBwllani  He  died 
,  1743.    Beiiides  his  hibliothfca  Sieula  (I^ermo, 


eMTt  of^oiKi  ;  ('titt-r  Mon^ilia.  Ik'Iwm  ii  the 
de><,'rt  and  the  .Miai  inouiilaiti.*,  aiul  reaching  troni  the 
Inner  Ilin^an  tu  the  Tien-shaii;  3,  the  country  about 
Kuko-uor ;  4,  Uliaasutai  and  its  dependendct.  Inner 
Mongolia  is  dirtded  into  6  corps  mid  t4  tribes,  wbidi 
are  again  divided  into  49  »tand.ird!^,  each  i-ompri^ii-.g 
alxiut  2(i<N)  faniilics  and  commaiicicd  hy  hrnditary 
princi  s.  Tlie  Kortchin  and  tlie  Ortu^  are  the  princi- 
i»al  tribes.  Another  large  tribe,  the  Tsakban,  occupy 
ibe  TCgion  immcifiateljr  north  of  the  great  walL  Outer 
Mongolia  is  divided  into  4  cirrles,  each  of  w  hich  is  gov- 
eniei!  by  a  khan,  or  prince,  w  ho  claims  descent  fntm 
<o  ii;j;his  Klian.  Tlie  Khalka!<  is  the  principal  triho, 
and  their  4  khanates  arc  dividcti  into  86  standards, each 
of  which  is  reatfictcd  to  a  particular  tenitoiy,  tnm 
which  it  is  not  allowed  to  wander.  The  cdimtry  aUmt 
Lake  Koko-nor  is  occupieil  hy  Turf;uth«,  llo>hoita,Khal» 
k.'i',  anil  lit  Ik  r  trilirr*.  arrniiL;iii  iiiiili  r  ■.".»  >l;iiiil.'iril>.  L'li- 
ac«iuiai  iy*  a  town  of  2<XKj  houses,  in  the  western  part  of 
Mongolia,  and  lies  in  a  well-cultivated  valley  upon  the 
Hiver  Iro.  Its  dc|)endeiii  tcnittnies  comprise  II  tribes 
of  Khalkas  divided  into 81  standards  (Amer.  Cyclop.). 

Ihil  littU'  is  accurately  known  of  the  natural  lii^tor}' 
of  Mongolia,  except  that  its  immenac  plains  and  gloomy 
foresu  are  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  wild  animals. 
The  cauel,  douUc^umpad  or  Bactrian,  exists  in  both 
the  wild  and  domesticated  state.  In  the  bitter  condi- 
tion it  it*  the  Cow  and  horse  of  that  re^^ion.  It  gives 
milk  excellent  in  (piality,  and  from  ii  butter  and  cheese 
are  prepared,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  camel 
which  serves  the  Hongdian  ftcqoeadj  aa  a  beaat  of 
burden,  etc.  Very  littte  oTMongolian  soil  is  M  for  eiiM> 
valion,  rain  or  snow  rarely  falling  in  sutlii  i*  nt  i|uanti- 


ties,  exci-pl  on  the  a<-cliv)tit  s  of  the  mountain  ranges. 

*<  .>    \  r  %      L-  u  V  .      #■  w  •!  I  It  is  nofictnl,  however,  that  wlirrt  ver  agricnlture  baa 

170ft-14,  i  vols.  fol.  t,  which  contains  a  historv  of  hicilv  .  .  j        i-     .   u    w  ,  , 

.  ..      ..  ,     1  •  .  i    M     •   been  attemnlcd  the  climate  ha»  been  more  or  lesa  Id- 

and  Its  writers,  tM'<Mi  itr  and  eceU'siast ic,  wf  shoulil  note  .,        j       .   m.         .       ,  . .  , 

7,       -        .     >  ,1  J-  w.  f  re/'  flucnced,  and  changes  have  been  wrought;  as  e.  g.  in 

_  *l    r  .     _    1  .Southern  Mongolia,  whtrc  the  fWnnew.  far  advanced 


(169^  ISmo):— Fsfat  di  dbe  Amte  Mamiliairi,  areitrt- 
«W<  di  PnUrmo  (1701,  4lo);  and  the  biogniphifla  of 


beyond  the  Mongols  proper  in  cnlttire,  intrixluceil  agri- 


f^"""'""  V  "V'.  "  ■",   ,      T7%_L!^.r  t  culture,  with  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  which  formerly 
«tbar  eekbrated  eccl«.as..c-«,  a.Kl  .h«  a  history  of  the .  As  a  rule,  the  winter  lasu  nine  montb^ 

and  if  aaddcnlj  meceeded  by  throe  months  of  intenaa 

heat. 

Inhahitanff. — The  natives  of  Mongolia  are  a  |»ari  of 
the  Mongolian  race^  a  division  of  luankiiiil  luirnerous 
and  widely  spread--«ocotding  to  IVuf.  Dietcrid's  esti- 


order  of  knighllKXMl.    St  I'u  rin.  I'.iHiith. 
dm  Awk»r$  eccUnatt,  da  diz^mkune  #wc/e.— ilu«t'er, 

Mongolia,  an  Asiatic  couiitrj',  now  a  part  of  riiiiia, 
situated  between  lat.  3b°  ami      M.  and  lung.  82^  and 


19^  E.,  ia  bounded     the  Rnmiait  fovemment  of  Ir>  mate,  in  lfi&9,  ooontinig  aa  many  aa  528,<Hn,€00  aouls^  or 


kiilsk  in  Silieria,  X.E.  by  Mantehiiria.  S.  by  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Chili  and  Shan-si  and  the  Yellow  River, 
JvW.  by  Kansu,  and  \V.  I>y  CuImIo  and  Hi.  ami  bus  an 
area  of  1,400,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
i^OOOXKM.   See  Chixa. 

Ceagraphiciil  Fmiurt$.—\i  a  chiefly  a  high  plain, 
8000  feet  above  the  s<-a.  almost  destitute  of  wood  and 
water.  In  the  central  p'lri  i-  the  ^.ti  at  ^.■^n(ly  ili's<  rt  of 
Gobi,  which  stretches  from  N.K.  to  S.W.,  uith  an  area 
estimated  at  600,000  squtue  miles.  The  chief  moun- 
tain rangea  of  Mongolia  are  the  Altai  and  iu  various 
stiNirtrmate  chains,  which  extend  eastward,  under  the 
nanu  s  of  Tan.,'nu,  Khangai,  and  Kenteh,  as  far  a*  the 
Amur;  and  the  .Vlashan  and  Inshan  ranges,  which 
commence  in  lat.  \2P  N.  and  long.  loT  E..  and  run  N.E. 
and  K.  to  the  Amur,  in  lat.  ISP  N.  The  rivers  of  Mon- 
gnlia  are  chiefly  in  the  north.  The  Selengs,  flrkhon, 
and  Tida  unite  tin  ir  -trcains  and  flow  into  l^ikc  Itai- 
kaL  The  Kerlon  and  Oiioii  hm'  m  ar  each  other,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Kcntch  range,  and  (low  in  a  K.E. 
dUrection  to  the  Amur.  In  the  south,  the  Sicamuren 
and  its  branches  nnite  in  the  Lian  River.  Lakee  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  large.  ."<outh  of  t In- 
desert  of  (lobi  arc  the  Olini;  and  D/.ariiig.  ami  the  Ko- 
ko-nor  or  Hhie  .Sea.  which,  according  to  the  Chinese  ac- 
ooimta,  is  190  miles  in  length  and  GO  in  breadth.  In 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  country  lakes  abound,  the  largest 
of  nhioh  are  the  I'psa-iior.  Allai-iior,  Alak-iior,  and  the 


about  half  the  human  race  ;  the  second  in  the  claitsitica- 
tion  of  Hlumenbach,  and  corresponding  in  almost  every 
rcspcit  with  the  branch  ilcsij^nateil  as  J'liiiiiiinn  by 
more  recent  ethnologists.  See  Okiui.v  ok  Max.  Under 
the  designation  of  Mongolians  arc  included  not  only  tlaa 
Mongols  prn|ier,  but  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  Thi> 
bi'tans,  Tartars  of  all  kinds,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Japanese, 
Esquimaux,  Jsamoieds,  Finns,  l.apjis,  'I'lirks,  and  even 
Magyars.  C<dltrtively,  they  are  (he  great  nomadic 
people  of  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Arj'ans^ 
Shemites,  and  Uamites.  The  pkjfdetd  ckaracttrutie* 
of  the  Hoogolians  in  their  primitive  state  arc  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  I^athain  in  his  />■ i  i/i,'ire  J-j/,h')!,-<,y  .■ 
^'Theface  of  the  Mongolian  is  hrodtt  aixl  flat.  This  is 
because  the  nasal  bones  arc  <lcprcs8cd  and  the  cheek- 
bones stand  out  laUraUjf ;  they  are  not  merely  prelect- 
ing, for  this  they  might  be  without  giving  much  breadth 
to  the  face,  inasmuch  as  tiny  niiirlii  siaiid  forward.  .  .  . 
The  distance  In-Iween  the  eyes  is  great,  tin'  eye>  them- 
»t  'i\-  ^  I"  iiig  oblique,  and  their  carunculK being  ci'iu  eulcd. 
The  eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imperfect  arcb,  black  and 
scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea  yellow.  The  com- 
plexion  is  tawny,  the  stature  low.  The  <  ars  arc  large, 
standing  out  frniti  the  lieail;  the  lips  thick  and  tlcshy 
rather  than  thin,  the  teeth  somewhat  obliipie  in  their 
insertion,  tlie  forehead  low  and  flat,  and  tlie  baix  lank 
and  thin."  Of  course,  such  a  deacrq>tion  as  this  cannot 
Ih^  understood  as  opplying  to  the  more  civilized  naiiniis 


Iki-uroL    Mongolia  is  divided  ^uto  four  principal  re-  [  of  Mongol  origin,  such  aa  the  lurks  and  Magyars,  cs- 
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pccially  the  latter,  who  in  physical  appearance  ilifTor 
but  little,  if  at  all,  from  nthcr  Kuropeaii  nnliims. 

The  Mongtils  are,  with  a  few  cxccptioiu,  noauidic  in 
tlieir  medB  ^fife^  Hviiig  in  lents  and  wibmstiiii;  on  ani- 
mal UtoA,  the  priHiuct  of  their  fliM-ks  and  ht-rilx.  The 
Monpil  tent,  for  alKuit  thrw  feet  from  llie  (^niuml,  w 
eyiittilrii'al  in  fDrin  ;  it  tlnn  lKM'<ime8  Li  imril,  like  a 
poinloil  hat.  Its  wiMui-wurk  is  com|K>«tfti  ln-luw  of  a 
trellis-work  of  croseetl  bans  wliich  fuld  up  ami  expand 
at  pleaaure.  Above  these  a  circle  of  potov  flxed  in  tbe 
Irolli.vwork,  mm«  at  the  top,  like  the  Mteks  of  an  um- 
brella. Over  the  wmxl-wnrk  is  stn  it  In  il  a  tliirL  i-nvfr- 
iiifj  ot"  cimrs*'  fell.  The  door  is  low  and  narmw,  and  is 
crosiied  at  the  bottom  l>y  a  beam  which  serves  as  a 
tbnshoM.  At  the  top  of  the  tent  ia  ao  opeaiog  to  let 


the  powerful  untamed  auimals  witli  which  thty  harc 
to  deaL  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  cunl  and  |M>le 
are  broken ;  but  as  to  a  bonemaii  being  thrown,  it  ia  aa 
ooeonwce  «•  mm  saw  or  heard  of.  The  Monpol  it 
so  accustomed  to  ride  «o  horseback  that  lie  like  a 
fish  out  of  water  when  he  sets  foot  on  the  ground.  His 

step  is  hi  a\  y  nini  .'lwk^v,^^'i  ;  and  his  Ijowcd  lejiS,  his 
ehetit  Item  forward,  ami  his  ruiwtant  looking  about  him, 
all  indicate  a  perKuii  who  spends  tbe  greater  (tortion  of 
his  time  on  tbe  back  of  a  hoise  or  a  cann  I.  The  Mmi- 
gola  many  ver>'  young,  and  their  niarria;;e9.  are  rc^ru- 
Inted  entirely  l>y  their  parents,  who  make  the  coniruct 
without  con.xitlting  the  young  people  at  all.  No  dowry 
ia  given  with  the  bride^  but,  on  the  contrary-,  the  bride- 
f  gnx  im'8  family  pejr  a  coandenUile  price  for  tbe  maiden. 


oat  tbe  smoke,  which  can  at  any  time  be  deaed  liy  a  A  plurality  of  wives  is  permitted,  but  tbe  fine  wife  is 

piece  of  felt  hanfiiiii;  ahnve  it,  to  whii-h  is  attached  a  always  the  nii>tn  KH  of  the  houM  hoM.  I)ivorco  i.s  very 
long  atrin;;  for  the  purpose.  The  interior  i»  divider!  frequent,  and  is  effected  without  tlie  intervention  of 
into  two  compartments — that  on  the  left  being  for  the  i  cither  the  civil  or  the  cccleniastical  authoritieii.  The 
men,  while  that  on  the  right  ia  occupied  by  tbe  womeotj  husband  who  wishes  to  repudiate  his  wife  sends  her 
and  is  also  used  as  a  kitchen,  tbe  ntensila  of  which  con- 
si»t  rhierty  of  large  earthen  vcsacla  for  holding  water, 
wotHleii  paib  for  milk,  and  a  large  bell-shaped  iron  ket- 
tle. A  nmall  sofa  or  (<ouch,  a  small  square  press  or  chest 
of  draweia  (the  top  of  which  aen-ea  as  an  altar  for  an 
idol),  and  a  nnmber  of  goats'  iMinis  fixed  in  tlie  wood- 
work of  the  tout,  on  which  hanu  ^  .-iriHUH  utensil.4,  arms, 
and  ollii  r  arii<  li  s.  inmplefc  tlie  luniitnre  of  this  primi- 
tive hahitatioii.  I'lic  odor  i>crvadinj;  the  interior  of 
tbe  Mongol  tent  is,  to  those  not  aoctistomed  to  it,  dis- 
gnstii^  and  aUnioat  insuiipnitablB.  <*Tbia  smcO,*  says 
M.  Hue,  "so  potent  sometimes  that  it  scctiis  to  make 
<ine'!»  heart  rise  to  one's  thmat,  is  <M'ca>ioneil  liy  tiie 
inuttiiii-,4rcase  and  butter  with  which  everj'thing  on 
and  about  a  Tartar  is  impregnated.  U  is  on  aooounl 
of  this  habitual  lilth  that  they  are  called  Taao-Ta-Dse 
('stinking  Tartan*)  by  the  Chinese,  themselves  not 
altogether  inmlnruus,  or  by  any  meantn  particular  about 
cleanline!^'^."  Ilunsi  tiolil  and  family  cans  among  the 
Mongols  are  a-ssigne<l  entirely  to  the  women,  who  milk 
the  cows,  make  the  butter  and  clicesie,  draw  water, 
gather  fuel,  tan  skins,  and  make  cloth  and  clothes.  The 
oeenpation  of  the  men  eonsiats  chiefly  in  conducting 
the  docks  and  lu  rds  to  jiasture,  whi<-h,  aft  they  are  ac- 
customed frotn  infancy  to  hors^  Kick,  i.n  an  amusement 
rather  th.tn  a  labor.  They  sometimes  hunt  wild  ani- 
mals for  food  or  for  Uieir  akina,  but  never  for  pleaiuR. 
When  not  on  borwhaek,  tlw  men  pass  their  lime  in  ab- 
jioliite  idleness,  sleeping  all  niulit  ami  squalling  all  day 
in  their  tents,  drinking  tea  cr  smoking.  Their  educa- 
tion ia  very  limited.  The  only  penwns  w  ho  learn  to 
read  ate  the  lamas  or  priests,  who  are  also  tbe  painters, 
sculptors,  architeeta,  and  |ihy  sicians  of  tbe  nation.  The 
trniiiin;^  of  the  men  wlio  are  not  intended  for  priests  is 
conliiicil  to  the  use  of  tlie  Impw  and  the  matchlock,  and 
a  tliiiroUi,'li  mastery  of  hor^i  inaiiship,  M.  Hue  Miys: 
"When  a  mere  infant,  the  Mongol  ia  weaned,  and  as 
soon  as  he  is  strong  enough  tie  is  stuck  upon  a  bane's 
Itack  behind  a  man,  tlie  animal  i.s  put  to  a  gallo]),  and 
the  juvenile  rider,  in  order  not  to  fall  off,  has  to  cling 
with  both  bands  to  his  teacher's  jacket.    The  Tartar* 


iMKk  to  her  parents  without  any  fbrmality,  except  a 
message  that  he  does  not  ri  i]iiire  her  any  longer.  This 
proceeding  does  not  gi\  c  oflciitx',  as  the  family  of  the 
lady  retain  the  cattle,  horses,  and  other  property  given 
to  them  at  the  time  of  tbe  marri^e,  and  Imtc  an  o|^ 
portvnity  of  seding  her  oT«r  again  to  a  finah  pmcbaaer. 
The  women,  however,  arc  nut  oppressed,  and  arc  not 
kept  in  HTlu»ioii ;  they  come  and  gi>  at  pleasure,  ride 
on  horseliack,  and  visit  from  tent  to  tent.  In  their 
manneis  and  appearance  tbe}'  aie  like  tbe  men— lMugh« 
tv,  indcpcndeBl,  and  tigtmiiai  Tlie  cbleb  of  tbe  Moii« 
gi>l  tribes  and  all  their  blowl-relations  form  an  aristoc- 
racy, who  hold  the  common  j)eople  in  a  mild  sptnries  of 
patriarchal  servitude.  There  is  no  di^iinctiun  of  man- 
ners nor  of  mode  of  Uvinig  between  these  classes;  and 
tboogfa  the  common  people  ave  not  allowed  to  own 

lands,  they  frequently  accumulate  wnsiderable  pnj{)erty 
in  herds  and  tlockx.  Thoact  who  become  hunas  are  en- 
tirely free." 

Uittory. — The  Mongolians,  as  a  race,  are  supposed  to 
be  the  same  who,  in  remote  antiquity,  founded  ^ 
called  the  "Median  empire"  in  Lower  Cbaldaa 
pire,  according  to  Rawltnson,  that  flourished  and  fell  lie- 

iween  '1\'>^  ami  IT'A  lH'..  that  i>,  U-fore  Nineveh  be- 
came known  as  a  great  city.  Thus  early  did  some  of 
theM>  noBadic  tribes,  forsaiting  their  original  pastoral 
babit%  assiimf  tlie  chancier  of  a  nation.  Another 
great  oflbhoot  fWnn  this  stock  feunded  an  empire  in 
China,  the  earliest  date  of  which  it  is  im|itwisil)le  to 
trace,  but  which  certainly  had  reached  a  »tate  of  high 
civilization  at  least  yean  liC.  In  early  Greek 
history-  they  figure  as  Scythians,  and  in  late  Komaa  as 
Huns,  carrx  ing  tcTTor  and  desolation  over  the  ciriHzed 
world.  In  ilie  Middle  .\ccs  ihey  apjM  nr  ns  Jlongola, 
Tartars,  and  Turki*.  In  the  begiiming  of  the  lilth  cen- 
tury GcnghlsKhan,  originally  the  chief  of  a  small  Mon- 
gol horde,  oonqueied  almost  tbe  whole  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Asia.   His  sons  and  grandsons  were  e<|ually 

sncres.sfiil.  and  In  1210  \\  the  Aloiij^ol  empire  exti  utU  l 
from  tlie  sea-hoard  of  t'hina  t"  the  frontiers  of  (iermaay 
and  Poland,  including  Ru^ia  and  Hungary,  and  ihc 


thus  become  accustomed  from  a  very  early  age  to  tbe  i  whole  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Asia  Miuor,  Arabia, 
movement  of  the  horse,  ml  by  degrees  and  the  force  |  India  and  tbe  Indo^hieee  states,  and  Northern  Sibe- 


of  habit  they  identify  themselves,  as  it  wi  re,  with  the 
animal.  There  is  perhaps  no  spectacle  more  exciting 
than  ilint  of  .Mon;:ol  riders  in  chase  of  a  wild  horse. 
They  arc  armed  with  a  long,  heavy  pole,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  running^knot.  They  gaUop— they  fly  after 
lite  horse  they  are  pursuing,  down  rugged  ravines  and 
np  precipitous  hills,  in  and  out,  twisting  and  turning  in 
their  r.ipiil  course,  until  they  t  onic  «iih  their  game. 
Tiiey  then  take  the  bridle  of  their  own  horse  in  their 
teeth,  seize  with  Uith  hands  lllrir  heavy  |Kjle,  and, 
bending  forward,  throw  by  a  powerful  effort  the  run- 
ning-knot around  the  wild  horse's  neck.  In  this  exer- 
cise ihi-  ;.-r>  HiesI  vii,'or  must  Ue  i-oniMned  with  ihe 
greatest  dexurity,  in  order  lu  enable  ihcm  to  stop  short 


no.  This  va!-t  empire  soon  bnike  up  into  a  number  of 
independent  kiiigiloins,  from  one  of  which,  Turkestan, 
arose  another  tide  of  Mongol  in\a<ion,  under  tlic  guid- 
ance of  Titni^r  or  Tamerlane,  who  in  the  latter  part  of 
tbe  I4th  eentuiy  reduced  Tntheatan,  Peraia,  Hindustan, 
Asia  Elinor,  ami  Georgia  under  his  sway,  and  broke  for 
a  lime  the  Turkish  power.  On  the  death  of  his  sfin, 
>li,'ili  iJokh.  (he  Moii^'i'l  empire  wiis  sulsiivided,  and 
linally  absorlied  by  the  Tersiatis  and  Usbcks;  but  an 
itffshnot  of  Timor's  family  fouiulcd  in  the  Kith  century 
the  great  Mogul  empire  of  Delhi.  After  the  deeline  of 
Tiroflr's  empire,  the  Turkish  branch  maintained  the 
i,'l.ir\  ..|  I  111-  race,  and  .-jiread  terror  to  the  ver^  lu'art  of 
Western  Europe,    lu  tlie  tftb  ceutury  the  Magyan,  a 
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tribe  of  Ugrian%  abo  of  Mongol  extiaetioa,  nodor  tbeir 
leader  Aqjad,  establithed  themsd^'et  in  HnngtfT,  where 

in  pmo««  of  time  tlu'v  liecame  convcrtofi  to  Cliristian- 
ity,  aiul  fouiidiNl  a  kiiii^ilom  famous  in  European  hiaU)!^'. 
SeeGeoBCiiA;  Hi  m.aky;  Tt  uKEV. 

Aei%KM.— (a)  J/euthautm^The  primitive  religion 
vftbe  MAngatlane  wm  no  doubt  lai^ly  influenced  by 
the  insjiiml  failh,  if  it  (H<1  not  t'l  >imv  pxfpnf  pn»vail 
anion;;  t(u-in  for  mum-  litiu-.  Tlic  iarli«'r.t  trnfOM  rpveal 
thvin  as  nnwUy  ndliiTfiits  to  ShitmnnUm  (<|.v.).  There 
•re,  however,  among  tbem,  according  to  the  dilTerent 
aidntrlea  in  wbidi  Aef  raider  and  to  tb«  aercnl  namea 
of  which  the  roadcr  ha»  boon  rofcrred,  various  other 
U;;ion!(.  m  HudiihUm,  Conj'uriiinum,  TaouL'm, ^i  f -irnr- 
thi/>,  i»iiiii)iUm  iif  (lifTi'ri'iit  kintl.*,  nnil 
Ckrutianih).  In  ^lungolia  pruper,  that  opeciea  of  Bu«l*lh- 
lam  known  as  lAtmuUm  ( c(.  r.)  was  introduced  in  the 
18th  cenlury  of  the  Christian  tcra,  and,  like  the  Buddh- 
Ista  of  Thibot,  they  rwogiiise  t»  Ihoir  spiritual  head 
tlio  );raiitl  lama  at  Las-sa.  The  jHHipU-  nrc  vt  ry  liovi'iit. 
and  gcneroufl  to  a  fault  in  their  supinirt  of  reli^imiH  in- 
stitntions,  and  hence  the  country  alxMnnU  in  wcll-on- 
dowcd  Iaaiaaariea«  oouatnicted  of  brick  and  atone  with 
elegUMe  and  solidity,  and  omamentetl  with  paintings, 
SCulpturt'H,  aiiit  rar\iii;^  '"The  nin.-f  fniinnis  of  thcio 
nx>nat«ti-ri«!)*  in  tli.'i  ot  ihc  f^>at  Kun;n,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  1  ula,  in  the  country  of  the  Kalkaa.  Thirty 
thousand  lamaji  duell  in  the  lauitMTjr,  and  the  plain 
adjmninK  it  ix  always  covered  with  the  tents  of  the  pil- 
grims who  report  thither  fnni)  nil  ;iiirts  of  fHnnn  .  In 
tbeae  lamaaariea  a  strict  mmia<»iic  iliscipline  is  maintain- 
ed, but  each  lama  is  at  liberty  to  acquire  piopcfty  by 
praeUdng  as  physician,  by  casting  hortMcnpes^  or  by 
working  as  aeiil|Hur  or  painter,  or  in  any  occiiftation  not 
incunsi»tent  with  hi*  priestly  characti  r.  Almost  nil 
younger  sons  of  the  free  Mongols  are  devotcnl  from  in- 
fancy to  the  pri«?>thi>Hi,  and  this  tendetioy  to  monasti- 
eiam  is  encouraged  by  the  Chinese  government,  in  order 
to  keep  down  tlie  growth  of  popuhition  among  the  Hon- 
A]mo»>t  every  lamasary  nf  the  fir»t  i-la<-*  (Ki^e-wes 
a  li\  ing  Huddha,  who,  like  the  trraiul  Iflina  uf  ThilK-t,  in 
worxhipftod  a.t  an  incarnation  of  the  deity.  The  intlu- 
cooe  of  these  persoiuges  is  very  great;  and  the  Chinese 
empeton^  who  are  eonstantly  In  dread  of  the  Mongols, 
w.ifch  the  living  Ibiddhas  with  roii-itniit  care,  and  «|>are 
no  pains  to  conciliate  tlicrn  and  w  in  over  to  tlieir  inter- 
est those  who  manage  these  deities,'' 

{b)  ChrittUmitg. — The  Nestorians  (q.  v.),  who  dwelt 
in  lar^  numbers  among  the  VongoUana,  seem  to  have 
exerted  but  little  if  any  influence  on  this  heathen  peo- 
ple. What  was  by  the  eariy  (.'hristians  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  their  leaning  towanis  the  r('lii;ion  and 
culture  of  the  Chri»iian  tliii)ieuMitiiin,  proves  to  have 
bam  only  a  temporary  accommodation.  The  Westcm 
or  Roman  Church  has  made  repeated  attempts  to  con- 
vert the  Mongols.  In  the  13th  century,  when  their  in- 
va-i'>h  t lir.  niciicil  lo  i.\ ( riliri.',\  ICiiropesn  society  and 
civiltzatiun,  the  \\«  Mi  rn  poniill.  Innocent  IV'  (1245), 
aent  two  embossieis  one  to  charge  the«*c  sanguinary 
waniam  to  deaiat  firom  their  desolating  innada^  the 
other  to  win  them  over  to  Christianity.   The  first  of 

these,  conwi^'ting  of  ni  inihii  ;in-.  Iirndi  d  liy  one  naineil 
A«<flin  (Neander,  A'i/(7(rH7».'i(  Air/i^.  vii,  ij<>),  apprtwich- 
eil  the  oomniander^in-chief  of  the  Mongol  forces  in  I'er- 
sia,  but  waa  unsncceasfuL  The  other,  coosiating  of 
Franeiacana,  headed  by  an  Italian,  Johannes  de  nano 

r.ir|iii>i,  n  i!i:*<'iiilc  and  drvntcil  frit  inl  'if  I'r.nn'i-i  d'  \^- 
sisi.  piisheil  tpiite  to  the  Tartaric  court,  and  approaclietl 
the  khan  in  person  (1246):  but  though  they  secured  a 
healing  before  the  Mongolian  throne,  they  yet  biled  to 
aooomplish  morn  than  that  the  Mongol  chief,  Hlte  Tladl* 
mir  of  Ru-«>^in.  i^^ivr  ,i  |inrii  i;r  In  .irint;  to  Romnni-:.  \r-- 
tonsil,  Hudillii-'i.  and  Aldti.niinK dan,  w lio  each  m  ilo  ir 
turn  sought  hiH  conversion  ami  intluence.  In  V1K\ 
Looia  IX,  hearing  of  the  Mongolian's  tenden^  towards 
Christlaalty,  deapatchafl  iaother  Fnuieiaeaii,  William  de 
Jlulin^ala  (IleaiulBivTii,  <0);  but  he  npoitcd  that  the 


Mongolian  chief  listened  patiently  to  Chru^ian  rmima  ' 
riea,  "filled  with  the  Idea  that  the  Mongol  conquests 

would  come  to  an  end  unless  tha  goda  of  ll>r<  i^'n  cudit- 
tries  wire  propitiated."  Only  one  Christian  ( 'iiun  h  had 
been  founded.  Rubniiquis,  however,  Kncceeileii  in  Lap- 
tudng  aboat  sixty  {iersona;  yet,  after  all,  Kubruiqnb'a 
success  waa  not  flattering,  uid  he  findly  returned  to 

Kiin«iH»  dishoarfened.  The  removal,  five  vcarx  lat<T,  of 
tlie  capital  of  the  Mongol  empire  to  (!hina  (q.  v.),  fur- 
ther oljstructed  the  pn)gre8!i  of  Christianity  in  Mong<^ 
Ua.  There  developed,  however,  among  ita'  aimplia  pa^ 
loval  tribes  an  article  of  belief  which  promtsed  mneh  fur 
the  final  esfabliMiment  of  Christianity,  viar.  the  liclirf  in 
the  existence  of  one  altniglity  Being.  In  their  heathen 
views,  of  wiurse,  they  could  not  content  them»elves  with 
acknowledging  an  earthly  ruler  nnlesa  a  aupematural  ori- 
gin eould  ha  airigncd  to  him,  and  they  made  the  khan 
the  son  of  this  one  almighty  Tower,  an  enrtldy  nder 
whom  all  men  were  hound  to  oIk'v.  While  thus  there 
was  r(K)m  for  the  most  comiirehcnsivo  toleration,  there 
was  room  also  for  eveiy  kind  of  superstition;  and  the 
desire  to  bring  the  one  Snpreme,  living  apart  in  awfid 
isolation,  into  nearer  communion  with  his  frclile  wnr- 
8hipi>er— to  bridge  over  the  aw  ful  chami  hetween  them 
] iriiii-iM.Hi-tl  tile  |)e(i|)Io  to  a  (•oni|io»iic  n  ligion  of 
Ituddhism  and  l^maism  (w-e  llardwick,C'ArM(<imfo<Aer 
•IfrMff  r«,  vol.  ii,  Append.  2 ;  iii,  89 :  MidSe  Agtt,  pu  St6)> 
Still,  "the  son  of  Heaven"  entertained  a  respect  for  all 
religions,  and  not  least  for  Christianity.  Marco  Polo, 
«  h.i  li.iil  (m  en  sent  there  by  Cn  u'nry  X  in  r.'7  t.  re|K>rta 
Kublai  Khan  as  saying;  '•There  arc  four  great  proph- 
ets who  are  reverenced  by  the  different  claiwes  of  man- 
kind. The  Christiana  regardJesua  Christ  aa  tbeir  God; 
the  Saracens,  Mohammed;  the  Jews,  Moses;  the  idol- 
atop<,  Sakyamuni  Buddha,  the  mni<i  eminent  among 
their  idols".  I  honor  and  respect  all  the  four"  (TrarrU, 
p.  lt»7,  cd.  IJidiii,  One  of  the  moM  successful  of 

the  early  Christian  laborera  from  the  West  was  John  da 
Monte  OorvitHk,  who  went  to  Pipkin  in  l!!92,  and  flv 
eleven  yean*  kept  alive  the  flickering'  >|iark  orCliri>iiau- 
ity  in  the  Tartar  realm.  He  tran^lal<tl  the  S<  rij  lures 
for  ita  people,  educated  their  }'outh,  and  trniii<  >l  .i  na- 
tive nbiiatiy.  Yet  even  his  kbors  bore  fruit  <inly  whila 
he  was  on  earth ;  fbr  soon  after  the  dose  of  his  life,  In 
13.W,  "ever}"  vestige  of  his  work  oMitcr.ili  d"  ((Jie- 
M  h  r.  h:rrU  '».  Hut.  iv,  '259,  2G0  ;  1  lar.i\N  ick,  <  A.  J/ist.  A/. 
.1.  p.  2^{5, 237).  This  was  causetl  no  doubt  in  a  laigs 
measure  by  the  termination  of  the  Mongolian  rule  in 
China,  and  the  aeeession  of  the  Ming  dyiiasty  in  1870, 
which,  fearing  cverj-thing  foreign,  I  nni-hf  1  <  liri-tiaii- 
ity  as  dangerous  to  their  intcrfMs.  It  n  muiiK  I  tnr  the 
Jesuits  to  [ilant  Chri-tianily  anew.  Tin-  nii'>li  rinry 
work  performed  in  Persia,  and  in  the  Ijordcr  lands  uf  tte 
CaapiaD  Sea  and  in  Middle  Asia,  was  so  imSgnifleant  that 
it  is  not  even  worth  mentioning.  See  Maclear.  Ilint.  nf 
ChritHm  MUtbmt  in  Ihr  if.  A.  {hnnA.  lH»a,  rjmo),  p. 
870-77;  Assemani.  IHU.  Oiimt.  iii.  i  m|.  ;  \\w,  Journry 
throuyh  tht  Chinett  Empire;  /(irn/ln  /iniin  of  u  Journfjf 
through  Tartaryand  Thibet;  Schmidt,  Foimhiint/rn  lat 
GMete  iter  StNrm  rrliffiottn,  poli/itcbtv,  v.  iiterari»chtn 
BiMfinftittjfwhirktt  der  Mongolm  w.  Tibeler  (St.  Petersb. 

TiiniiTi  lli,  Knzdii,  ffir  iiiirlr  nt  Cnjritnl  nfihe  Tar- 
tiir  Klitiiit  ( I/ond.  1M.>I,  2  vol.1.  l2nio);  Xeuniaini,  Di$ 
VOiter  lift  tudltchtft  lOnflduih  (\jc\\\Ac,  |x|7);  AbouW 
Gh&M  fUhAdour  Khan,  Hittoirt  drt  AlogoU  et  dta  Tur- 
tamt  (St.  Fetetsb.  1874),  vol.  ii ;  Daniels,  //oadA.  d.  (Jeogr, 
i, 346 M\.;  Am. Cjfdop. s. v.  See Taktast. 

Mongul,  Pktkb.   See  MoNopiiysiTKs, 

MonlieiiB,  JoHAXSBS,  a  follower  of  the  great  De- 
slderiua  Erasmus,  and  a  noted  teacher  of  the  16th  cen- 

'<\Ty,  w,n«  horn  of  humtih-  jmrcntage  at  CIaii--<  ii,  near 
l.liiorf'dd.  in  1 'lO*,!.  Ili.^  father  was  a  linen-draper,  and 
Monheim  entereil  his  business  when  <pnt«-  young.  But 
his  superior  mental  endowments  »<M>n  K-d  him  into  • 
diJftfcot  ooone;  and,  tlKn^^  not  privileged  with  the 
advantagaa  of  a  oareful  tiaining,  he  ytt  managed  to  ae> 
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quire  a  pofMl  (•la.>--i(-al  r<Ui«atii)n.  It  is  saM  that  In- 
Studied  will)  Ern$nitu,but  HaincliDOOii'it  a&scrlioii  tliat 
Jfmiheim  iiudic<l  at  MtUifter  and  Cologne  desen'cs 
more  credit.  When  Imt  twtnty-thice  ytan  old,  he  was 
elected  rector  of  the  school  at  Essen,  and  four  yean  later 
b?  r<'r<ivi'<l  ri  call  to  CiIm^'iu.'  as  rcftor  *>f  the  trhnln 
nuiropolUaiut  trrUsitr  HoloRteHtU,  Here  he  enjoyed 
intimate  connection!*  with  the  leaden  uf  Erasmianism, 
and  in  a  abort  line  became  so  [K>i>ular  as  a  teacher  that 
he  attraeted  etudeots  ftom  cM-ry  <liroetion.  In  1545 

he  rccoivfd  anil  ai't'e])|i'il  ;i  vi-ry  lluitcriii^'  call  from  ditkc- 
Wiliiclin  of  Cli'vc  t»»  tiiUe  the  rectomhip  of  the  newly 
luujsileJ  institute  at  DltSMldorf,  and  only  live  years 
after  bja  ioaugniatuHi  in  thie  new  position  Muubeim 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  hia  acholan  otttnumbered  moet 

(icrniaii  iiiii vcr^iiirs.  more  tlmn  'JiHtn  yoiiiif;  men  Inniig 
just  tlien  matriculated  (see  Frid.  KeitTvubergii  e  !Suc. 
Jam  Prcsby  teri  II Ut,  Soeittatii  Jam,  i,  fSS).  Monbeim, 
in  opposition  to  other  hnmaniiti>  inriated  on  a  religious 
instruction,  and  t>ublished  nitmenoe  eateehiBins,tbe  best 

knmvn  of  which  is  his  Cutrrhitimits  in  qnn  ( '/i n'^fiiimr 
reliji'iuii  fUiiuiilii  tiiutir  timplicittiqiic  rrpiicttiilur 
(DkUoeldorf,  Ibt'M,  with  an  inlriMluction;  and,  edited  and 
leviaed,  it  waa  recently  published  by  Dr.  Siack,  Bonn, 
18 17).  Thoui^b,  outwardly  at  least,  If onhein  faelonge<i 

to  the  f'huri'li  of  Hi>!iic.  cntcchiiin  proves  fjeyoiul 
doiilii.  that  he  taught  an. I  Im  UcvciI  the  evangelical  <U>c- 
Iriiies  a»  nel  forth  in  the  teachings  of  Calvin.  The  book 
waa  aeTcrely  attacked.  The  theological  /acuity  of  the 
Univerrity  of  Colofne  iasoed  a  Camnna  <f  doeta  ttpli- 

cnlin  trrnrum  f'lifrrhitmt  Johamti*  \fimhrimii  (Coliif^ne. 
lolW  t;  and  a  number  of  other  essays,  partly  in  deffncc. 
partly  in  opposition  to  Monhcim,  were  published.  Mou- 
beim,  however,  himself  remained  quiet;  but  Martin 
CI  lemnita,  enraged  at  the  open  and  seeret  attaeka  of  the 
Colojtne.lcsuits  on  the  learned  man,  edited  hia  Theologia 
JiMiitiiruin  pnrripun  capiUi,  ejc  quiidatu  tfyinuni,  qutr 
Coldiii  r  111,1111  l.'.ii  )  <ili/ii  (Li|>s.  loiki),  which,  tofietlier 
with  hi*  hrarnrn  Omcitii  TriittHtii,  to  embittered  po|*e 
I'liid  (V  that  he  requested  duke  William  to  depose  and 
banish  i^that  arch-heretic''  Johannes  Monhcim.  Mon- 
heim  was  cited  before  the  duke,  and  ohli);cd  to  si^i  an 
afl^'ement  in  whidi  he  proniind  to  ahfiain  from  icjich- 
in}(  Protestant  doctrinejs  either  o|)enly  or  se^'retly  (mm.' 
2tit»rkr\ft  d.  hergiaeken  Cttchiehttvrrtin*,  ii,  25o).  The 
pope,  however,  was  not  Mtiaded  even  with  this.  He 
inristed  upon  an  o]M>n  judgment  on  Monheim,  especially 
itt  the  paidomaic  of  a  hen-tii-  w  a^  not  \s  ithin  the  ilnki  - 
jurisdiction — ^"nec  prince|is  ha-reiico  publii  o  <|uici|uam 
Igaoaaeia  potnit."  Kurt  lu  r  ^it^yA  of  the  papal  court  were 
Bade  nnneeesiaiy  by  Monheim'a  sudden  decease^  Sept. 
S.  1864.  Monhdm  wrote  a  great  number  of  learned 
IxKiks,  but  hi<  most  valuNl  work  i>  the  alcivc-mi'iitioneil 
catecliisin,  which  Theo.  btrack  rail.-*  (  'iiltchUmum  or- 
Ihixloxum.  w  fwo  Rf/btrmatorum  tiwJriiui,  qnm  Mk 
Lmiero-CalvmiMmi  lumiM  odsose  tradudtHrt  atmnU 
amjbrmattn'.   Monheim  lacked  stienitth  of  character  to 

take  a  decided  position  in  the  threat  rii::u'l''  of  the  Kef- 
ominiion.  lie  preferred,  .^Itlioii^h  thorouf^hly  Protes- 
tant in  all  his  viewx,  to  remain  in  the  Church  ttf  Kome. 
"  He  belonged,"  said  one,  '*  to  that  cUss  of  acton  on  the 
aeene  of  Bfe  who  hare  always  appeared  aa  the  hatbin- 
gers  of  great  social  men  gifted  with  the  power  to  dis- 
cern and  the  hardihtMid  to  proclaim  initlis  of  which  tliey 
want  the  courage  to  encounter  the  infallible  result.  " 
See  Mohler,  {fjfmbotik;  8eck,  Pnttaltml.  htttHtteoHung 
der  S„mMik  MoUu'*. Hmog,  RtaUEm^Uapadk, 
XX.  171  <•<]. 

Mouiales.    See  Nr\«. 

lAonica,  Sr..  the  mother  of  .St.  .\ugusliilO,  "count- 
ed," says  SI  I. ill.  -among  tlie  most  noble  and  pious 
wooien  who  atlurn  the  temple  of  Chuich  htstoiyt"  was 
bom,  according  to  tradition,  of  Chrirtian  parents,  in 
Aftice, nlxint  the  year:i;>'.'.  Having  .■iitaiiud  lo  the  age 
ofwomanhu<Hl  she  was  luarritxl  tu  i'atrice  of  Tagaste,  a 
baatben  of  Nttnljdh^  by  when  aha  had  two  aona  and 


one  daughter.  Slie  wns  in>trumciit.ii  in  the  conversion 
of  her  huiiband  a  year  before  his  death,  after  having 
spent  with  him  ymn  in  hanlship  and  sure  trial.  He 
was  of  violent  tenperament,  and  unfiuthful  to  her  in 
conjugal  duties,  yet  she  met  a1)  his  sborteominKs  by  a 
Christian  spirit  of  forgiveness  .nn!  li.ve.  am!  thuNSt  last 
cunqueriMl  in  the  name  of  her  Saviour,  w  hutn  she  adored 
and  faithfully  ftOorwed.  **  Her  highest  aim,"  save 
Schafl^  "  was  to  win  htm  over  to  the  faith— not  ao  nmcli 
by  wofda  aa  by  a  tndy  humble  and  godly  convenariuni 

and  the  most  conM  ientiou!»  dis»-harge  of  her  hous^'holtl 
duties"  {/.{/'<■  oj'.Sl.  A  iitputiiie,  p.  U)).  The  same  ear- 
ni^tne.ss  w  liich  she  displayed  for  the  conversion  of  bet 
husband  she  nHUiifesled  also  for  the  spiritual  safety  of 
her  children.   She  was  c<|)ecially  anxious  for  her  eon 

.\ugu.stinc.  who  in  hi^  youth  was  given  to  di'^-^ipatimi^ 
having  inherited  from  his  father  >«trong  sen.sual  pas- 
sions, and  who  had  embraceil  the  Manicluean  heresy, 
which  she  feared  would  ultimately  ruin  his  spiritual  life. 
For  thirty  yean  ahe  tlienibre  nnintemiptcdlr  prayed 
for  his  conversion.  ''A  son  of  so  many  prayers  and 
tears.  ■  s.«iys  .ShnfT,  "could  not  be  lost,  and  the  faithful 
mother,  who  travailed  with  him  in  spirit  with  greater 
pain  than  her  body  bad  in  bringing  him  into  the  world 
(Augustine,  Confta$.  ix,  c.  %),  was  permitted,  fiw  the  en- 
iMuragement  of  future  niotlier?s  to  n-ceive.  shortly  Ih"- 
fore  her  death,  an  answer  to  her  prayers  and  e.\|>ecta- 
tions.  aiul  was  able  to  leave  this  world  with  joy  withi>ut 
revisiting  her  earthly  home."  Augustine  bad  embraced 
Christianity  at  MUan,  whither  he  bad  gona  in  184. 
Hither  his  mother  followwl  him,  and  together  they 
worsliippcd  under  the  ministration  of  .St.  Ambn>se.  In 
llie  spring  of  :W7,  shortly  after  his  baptism,  they  bad 
quitted  Kome  lo  return  to  Africa,  and  it  was  un  this 
homeward  journey  that  Monica  died,  in  Ostia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  387,  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  after 
enjoying  with  him  a  glorious  G«>nvenuition  thst  soared 
above  the  ci'LiliuLS  of  s|»ace  and  time,  and  was  a  fore- 
taste of  the  eternal  Sabbath-rest  of  the  sanits.  She  re- 
gretted not  to  die,  aye,  not  even  in  a  foreign  bnd,  be> 
ceuse  she  waa  not  Oa  from  God,  who  would  raise  her 
up  at  the  last  day.  **  l^iry  my  ImmIv  anywhere,"  was  her 
last  re»|Uesi,  '■and  tri'lil.Ic  not  \-.iiirs«_<lves  for  it;  onlv 
this  one  thing  1  ask,  that  you  remember  me  at  the  altar 
of  my  (iod,  wherever  yon  may  be."  Augustine,  in  bla 
Con/ettiomt  baa  erected  Ut  Monica  the  nobkat  nMNiii> 
men^  and  it  can  never  perish.  The  Ronaan  Gatholie 
("tiiircti  keeps  Jlay  4  in  t  uinmemoration  of  her.  Pope 
.Martin  V  gives  an  a<'coinit  of  the  translation  of  her  re- 
mains to  Home  in  1430.  Sec  St.  August  ine,CoN/r'<nofM, ■ 
Godeecard,  Ik  tks  SauiUi  Bwu»,Momca  u,  Augtitti- 
fou  (1846);  Petet,  ffUtaire  ie  SainlfMonique  (1848); 
.Schaflf. /.i//  f.itU».<  of  St.  Aiifintfim  (N.  Y.  1854). 
ch.  i.  iv,  viii;  .Mrs.  Jamieson,  Ijtgmdt  (see  Index); 
Schair,  Vh.  Hitt.  iii,  991,di)i;  Naander»  CA.  ^Tii'.  iif  SS7. 
See  AiroveTiMK.  (J.  IJ.  W.) 
MonlgUa,  ToMMABo-Vtwcemm,  an  Italian  tbe<H 

logian,  was  Uirn  .\ugust  IS.  IGt^fl,  in  Florence.  Having 
received  his  education  at  the  l"nivvr>iiy  of  IHsa,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and  entered  the  Order  of  St,  Dom- 
inic. Very  soon  after  he  contracted  a  close  friendship 
with  the  Ei^iab  ambassador,  Henry  Newton.  Se> 
duced  by  his  pmmises,  he  tied  frxim  the  convent  and  re- 
paired to  I/tndon.  His  iiecuniary  n's«>urce«  Ijeing  ex- 
haustetl,  he  was  forovl  to  sup|iort  himself  by  teaching. 
After  an  absence  of  three  years  he  succeeded,  by  ibe 
favor  of  the  grand  duke^  in  returning  to  hia  own  oonn> 
try,  where  he  waa  kindly  received  Md  hia  erron  par- 
done*!.  From  that  lime  he  devoted  himself  to  preach- 
iiiir  with  indefatiLrablr  /i  al.  and  tati^'hl  tin  nli.gv  at 
Florence  and  Pisa.  Moniglia  bad  an  cxtuisive  knowl* 
edge  of  nearly  ail  the  acienoet^  and  was  well  versed  in 
sacred  and  piolane  litcEatuni  Ha  waa  eoe  of  the  fint 
among  the  Italians  to  refute  the  oplniona  of  Ixieke,  of 
llobbes.  of  Ilelvetius,  and  of  Itayle,  but  not  alwax-s  to 
advantage.  He  died  at  Piaa,  Feb.  15, 1767.  He  is  the 
antbor  of  Jh  Ongbm  mtermnm jfnam  marU&JL 
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VirgimM  (Rome,  1725, 8vo) ;  wliich  disscrtat^  he  com- 
poa«d  by  order  of  hla  supoion  aad  to  refute  the  liol- 
landistA,  who  do  not  believe  that  St.  Dominic  is  the 
author  "f  th««c  preym: — De  amis  Jrm-Chritti  $rr- 

rtlfiirh  ft  itf  rtli^;ionf  titriuiupir  I'hilipjn  .1  ( IJolJii', 

1741, -Ito): — Contro  i  Falalisti  ( Lucra,  1744,2  parts, 
8vo) : — CtMitro  i  Materuditti  e  aliri  iuertduli  (Padua, 
17A0^  i  voia.  8vo)  i — Ottereazitm  aritko^fUom^kke  «m- 
in  i  nuilrrfaKtti  (Luoca,  1760, 8ro) :— £a  ncMta  mmana 
»pirit<i  ii.,'>ii,rtii/,.  iinii  >/<(itfri<i  jteniitnl'  f  I'ndua,  17*'H'i.  2 
vuU.Mvu).    ^icc  Fabruiii,  Vita  Jlaiitrum,Vifl.x.i. — Uoe- 

SmMokam. 


Monita  Secreta  Socletatls  Jesii,  "t  Kmt 

iiuirurluiiii  fur  thf  JrMiidc  ordti\  in  a  wurk  wtiicli 
been  the  i-auM>  of  niiu^h  di«put«,  Uxh  as  to  il»  autben- 
tkicy  and  aa  to  the  vencitj  of  iu  coDtenta.  la  fiuvopc 
the  book  tea  attneted  aome  attcntioii,  and,  in  conae 

qurnro.  somo  rontntversy :  but  in  Amorioa  it  hatt  Ikh-ii 
tlie  (fulijfri  nf"  a  very  animatod  (li(H  iw»>i«ii),  and  we  are 
therefore  warranixl  in  giv  ing  a  detailed  hiHtur)'  of  the 
book,  and  the  position  of  the  acknowledged  auiboritiea 
in  auch  difleultiM, 

L  Bitlory  of  if*  Oriffih,  FditiouA,  rtc.  -The  Sfrmitu 
flnt  printed  in  I^tin.  from  the  .S{iaui»h,  at  Cracow, 
Che  Capitld  of  Polaiul.  witli  this  title:  Motiitii  /'rinitit 
Soeirtatit  Jfm,  NotobirK*,  Anno  1612,  by  an  unknown 
editor,  with  vartoui  "Teadmooiaa  of  aevtoal  Italian  and 
Spaniith  Jesuits"  confirmatory  of  the  fnitli  tif  the  \1<>- 
nito.  The  "('iiii<4iliiiions  of  the  Sn-it  ty,"  lhiui>;h  priiit- 
h1  a.f  earl\  ;it  i'>.iH.  hail  iifvcr  Im'vii  initili^hcd.  Kv- 
erything  contivctcil  with  the  rules  of  the  order  bad  been 
carofnUy  concealed  from  the  public  eye.  The  Jfenltof 
thevefiiVB,  waa  rapidly  b<Hjght  and  ever\-where  circulat- 
ed, not  only  in  Poland,  hut  in  ffemiaiiy.  Italy,  and 
France.  It  j^atilieil  an  iiiti  n^'  ruiii)^ity,  ami  wan  gen- 
erally recognise)!  at  oiu  e  a.H  a  faithful  |)urtrailure  of 
Jeauitism.  Clauik  Acqiiaviva.  "  the  ableat  and  nxMt 
profuuiid  politician  of  his  time,"  and  "the  beau  ideal 
of  JcsuitiMn,"  was  the  funeral  of  the  order,  exerciitinK 
over  it  a  complete  c(iiitr<'l.  TIm  l/  .;  /'.;  r-  L;arded 
then,  aa  it  has  Iteen  mnce  bv  Van  Masthcht  and  manv 
other  judtcioa«  M'holarB,  as  tha  pndnct  of  bia  |ien. 
Tha  book  eertatnly  doea  not  wkwpwwt  bin.  The 
tactlea  are  bia,  and  may  well  liave  derived  their  inspi- 
ration from  his  wily  hrniii.  It  <l<>es  not  appear  that  he 
crer  denied  them.  He  took  no  steps  l<>  prove  the  piih- 
Keation  a  former}'.  IXiwn  to  th«  day  of  hin  death  (Jan- 
uaty  81, 1616),  neatly  thne  yeans  (be  book  paaaed  un- 
noleated.  thoi^^  the  Jeanita  were  all-powerful  in  Po- 
laiul. The  circulation  <if  fhf  M^tilfn  finally  iMTa>ion- 
cd  the  ap|M>inlment  nf  a  c«>niii)itv<iiin,  July  II,  l(>la,  by 
Peter  Tylick,  bishop  nf  Cracow.  II  li  confessor  was  a 
Jcauit.  w  was  the  king'a.  Tylick  admitted  thai  **  nolh- 
infr  is  certainly  known  of  ita  avtlwr ;  bnt,"  lie  affirmed, 
"it  t<>  refMirte<l.  riti'I  the  iiresoo^llloo  is,  that  it  wnn  ed- 
ited by  the  v*  iK-ral'lc  .Ifrome  Zaorowski,  pantor  of 
fwoatdzicc."  The  commii'-iitn  were  tnstnicte<l  OctnlnT 
7th  to  inquire  whether  "  at  any  time  or  place  Zaorowaki 
bad  Iwen  iMard  to  apeak  approvingly  of  aueh  a  famous 
libel, or  to  affirm  that  the  contents  were  true,  or  to  say 
anything  of  the  kind  from  which  it  can  Im:  galhere<l 
that  he  i.<*  the  author,  or,  at  least,  an  accomplice  in  the 
writing  of  this  libel."  The  papal  nundo,  DiotaUeniua^ 
a  few  wcelia  afbur  (Kovembar  14),  added  liia  aanetioo  to 
the  investigation.  Yet  the  author  waf>  not  found,  and 
there  remained  no  other  «te(>  ftir  the  l'n|«ist.i  than  tlic 
coiiiU  tnnatinn  of  the  iMwtk  t"  prevent  <  iri  ulnti.in. 
it  was  thereibre  put  on  the  "  Index"  May  lu,  ItilG,  and  a 
innftaww  of  Ingolatadt,  the  learned  Gietaer,  coamiasion- 
ed  to  prepare  a  refutation  of  the  Monitn't  diacloaurea. 
This  refutation,  entitled  A»ftn  Tres  Apolotfrtici  contra 
f'amo.tuiti  f.ihtlliiDi,  was  pnlilishetl  .\ui,'U!>t  1,  UUT,  ami 
a  second  (licree  was  ifwied  by  the  "Index"  in  lOJI  to 
make  sure  > if  suppressing  the  circulation  of  the  Mtndtn. 

Motwithatanding  tlieae  efforts  on  tha  part  of  tha  Jaa- 


uiu  to  disprove  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  their  o|h 
ponenia  eontiBued  la  aaaert  it  genuine.  Thua  e.  g.  in 

1638  Caspar  Scboppe  (Scioppius),  a  (Jerman  wholar, 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  genuine  hater  of  the 
Jesuits,  ]  uMi-hi  d  lii-*  A  utilomul  Sucittatis  Je/iu,  in 
which,  among  other  thingH,  he  presents  a  critique  on  a 
book  that  had  oome  into  his  hands,  which  he  eaila  !»> 
structio  Secreu  pro  Superiuribus  Societatis  Jesu."  Hia 
aiuilysis  of  the  book  proves  it  to  have  lieen  the  same, 
with  ft!it,'ht  «lifr«Tiiu-«'.x,  as  the  M-ndtn  I'linidi.  I'mt 
hia  copy  could  not  luivc  Ucn  of  the  Kili  cilition,  for  he 
attributes  the  diiicuver}'  of  the  work  to  the  plundering 
of  the  Jcaoit  oolkKa  at  I'adetbora,  in  Westphalia,  by 
Christian,  duke  of  Branawiclu  That  was  in  Fel)ruary, 
I'"--',  ten  ycar-i  Inter.  IfWacopy  hail  \»<  n  .if  ilo-  Oa- 
ct*w  iilitioi),  he  could  not  have  ntaile  m)  groM  a  nii-'lake. 
This,  then,  was  another  aource,  independent  of  the  fiist, 
fton  which  the  book  was  darived.  It  waa  credibly  ic- 
porttd  tltat  another  copy  bad  been  found  at  the  capture 

of  I'ra^rn(  in  H»HI,  only  two  ycarx  iHfore.  The  Jesuit 
Lawrence  lurer  thereupon  [tointed  out  tlie  a|>|wtreot 
anachruiiism  in  his  ^nafaawa  Amtluniin,  l>ut  hi-  faiU 
ed  to  oonvinoe  Schoppc^  nac  oouM  he  abake  the  pop- 
ular belief.  Thia  poaitlon  now  aeema  reaaonable  indeed, 
for  there  is  in  the  Hritish  Museum  l.itTary  n  volume 
printed  at  Venire  in  I.V.Hi,  anil  lontaining,  at  the  end  of 
the  Uxik,  M-\'cral  manuscript  leaves  on  which  the  whole 
of  the  A/umUi  Uterrta  ia  inscribed,  the  writlntg  being 
evidently  of  andent  date.    Tha  reroofe  date  woaUl 

rather  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  tliis  work  cnnn'  frum 
Honie  convent,  probably  Jesuitical,  in  which  the  Mtmitn 
had  U-en  intruduced  for^frrirp.  The  bimk  ha<l  now  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  people  everywhere;  not  only 
all  over  the  Continent,  but  even  in  Engbuid  the  Moinin 
Wft^  ii«Mij;ht  after,  anil  so  great  was  the  demand  that  an 
edition  a|i|ii'areil  in  Kngland  in  Oliver'b  time  ( Uii>8). 
Oxi  the  Continent  several  editions  were  sent  forth.  A 
French  version,  entitled  Uttnta  MouitOy  ou  Advis  8t- 
enU  dt  la  SoeiM  d$  J4$n,  waa  puUiahed  in  1681  at 
Paderbom,  under  the  eaves  of  the  Jc!>nit  college.  A 
second  e<1ition  of  .Schopf>e*s  Anattwiin  ajijioared  in 
IGOt.  To  aL'gravate  the  (iitlieulty,  the  next  year  lli  nry 
Comptun,  couun  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  aiul  uflcr- 
wanla  bishop  aucccauvely  of  Oxford  and  London,  pub- 
lished, in  9  aheeU  4to,  The  Jnuits"  InlnffHtt,  ttilh  (he 
Prirale  ftutnietiotu  of  that  Snntljf  to  thrir  F.mi*Mr{f$. 
The  Inner  had  Ukmi  '■  l/iiely  found  in  MS.  in  a.FiHuit's 
closet  after  his  death,  and  «  nt,  in  a  letter,  from  a  gentle- 
man at  Paris  to  bis  friend  in  lA>ndon."    Tliii*,  too, 


the  Mtmiia  Stenta,  entirely  independent  of  the  otbeia. 
At  Straaburg.  in  I7I8,  Honri  de  f^t.  Tgnace,  under  the 

pM'udoiiym  of  "  I,il«  riu^<  ( ii  l  Umiob  divlna 
of  the  Carmelite  order,  published  lii>  I  iih<t  Magmt,wSf 
dressed  to  the  pope  and  oil  potentates,  on  the  "  iiecea> 
aity  of  reforming  the  Society  of  .Fimio."  In  the  afi> 
pendix  the  Mmuta  Seereta  i»  n  |>r»iluced  in  fulL  In 
proof  of  its  authenticity,  he  giM"-  ili'^'  tiin  e  n  aMtim  : 
"1.  Comnion  fame.  '2.  The  clmrnrn  r  ul  ili'-  iliM  iimenl — 
wholly  JeMiilii  .'d.  3.  Its  exu  i  i oiilormity  wiili  their 
praciicca.  IJesides,  ita  havuig  been  found  iu  the  Jesuit 
cnllegea."  The  Jceint,  Alpfaonao  Huylcnbrock,  pnbllah- 
e«l  hut  "  Viinlication.H"  of  the  society  in  the  following 
year.  De  Iguaa-  could  not  Ik!  nhjiken  frutn  hi.-i  liclief 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  and  issued  a  necond 
edition  in  1714,  in  which  he  aays  that  nothing,  or  nest 
to  nothing,  ia  contained  therrin  that  the  Jeanita  have 
not  reduceil  to  practici-."  .\  third  edition  of  the  Tiihit 
M<i</na  «as  jmbli>heil  iu  1717,  arid  a  fourth  in  I7(j<-'. 
In  1717  the  Mnnila  wan  published  by  John  .S<'liippcr, 
at  Amsterdam,  from  a  copy  purchaMcd  at  Autwer}*,  with 
the  signifleant  title  of  MaMatetti  Hit  Jemiiieiu. 
Thi.4  was  followeil.  in  I72R.  Ity  an  edition  in  I^tiii  and 
Knclish.  published  at  l>i>ndoii  by  .lohn  Waltb<K\  Jtm., 
llihl  'li  (ill  .It.  il  to  .Sir  l»'iil»ert  lie.     A  m  imuiI  e<|i- 

lion  M.i:*  i-v^ned  in  174'J.  Another  edition  in  French 
(proliably  a  reprint  of  the  Paiicrbofn  edition  of  1661) 
waa  iaauedat  Culqgne  in  1727. 
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After  the  Bappreaalon  of  the  onler  in  1778,  Mvend 
M8S.  of  the  work  wire  found  in  JeMUtic  b«lllti^p»tie> 
ularly  in  their  <-»llci;e!i.  A  MS.  wit  even  (bund  in  Kone 

wliii  h  was  priiiliti  in  1782  under  the  title  Motiita  Se- 
cretii  J'alruin  S<H-ietalis  ./r*u,  "  nunc  primum  typia  ex- 
pveua."  Evidently  editor  had  never  bnvd  of  a 
pablubed  ta^j  of  the  MottUa.  It  oontalni  nmneRMt 
error*,  snch  as  are  xctx  likely  to  creep  into  a  MSu  The 
New  York  I'nimi  Tin- ilngical  Si-mitiary  ihisj^  sm's  a  ci»py 
of  thi:i  (>rinlcd  ctlition.  The  carljr  re»toraliun  of  the 
Older  to  power,  in  18H,  i  n  v  iited  Um  aDeaMhlag  of 
Mpifla  diract  flniai  Jeaitiiic  taaada. 

IL  Defmien  ofU$  A  ntkai^eilfft  reemi  EUlon,  He.— 
Am  ftr  back  as  the  17th  century,  after  the  niitb«'nti<  ity 
of  the  Monifa  had  been  a  matter  of  dispute  for  more 
tliao  a  hundred  year^  we  Knd  that  astute  Lutheran  the- 
obj^an  l>r.  Johann  ( ierbard,  whoaa  familiarity  with  po- 
lemic divlnit)'  was  perfectly  marrdloaa,  malce  menUon 
of  Hcliii])pc's  .1  ill  liis  i^at  work  C'tn/'i/io 

Catholiai  (^Frankfort  and  l^ipsio,  1(379),  and  rt  t«  r  to 
the  Monita  Secreta  as  a  work  of  vmiouki'il  tttithmtic- 
itjf.  This  opinion  haa  been  generally  quoted  and  en- 
doiwd  by  eceleaiaaticfll  hiatoruim,  capeeiaOy  of  tlie  Prot- 
CBtaiit  ('luirr)i.  with  only  one  excej)tion  ((Jicwlor,  ATiVrA- 
engf*rh,\ii\.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  tiTrfj  s<j.).  In  XMX,  aficr  "rnrt'fid 
inve»tii;alion,''  an  iMliiiun  imblishcd  at  I'riiiotton, 
M.  by  the  learned  Ur.W.C  Iirowi)le«,  under  the  au- 
apkea  or  iSbit  **  Amerlean  Plolcitant  Society eoatmninic 
the  ori(pnaI,  an  Fn^clish  translation  based  upon  that  of 
Walth.ic  (17i:J>,  and  a  '  Historical  Sketch."  Dr.  Hod^re, 
in  reviewing  tlu"  c-.vm-  in  the  JiiUudl  /i> /lositmt/  liv, 
188),  takes  occasion  lu  say  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  haa  nerer  been  diaproved.  **  Attcwpta^**  bo  aayv, 
''have  been  made  to  cry  dowm  this  work  as  a  forgery. 
.  .  .  We  cannot  imagine  that  these  doubts  can  be  se- 
riously <.nl>Tl;iiinil  liy  iIiom;  who  pcruw  tlir  lii-lnricil 
essay  which  is  prefixed  to  it.  Facta  and  authuhtie»  arc 
tbsffB  odduoed  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  ought  to 
latiafj  evcqr  ndad*  not  only  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
work,  but  alae  of  the  enthe  jnttloe  of  the  n-pn-ttentations 
which  it  j^ives  of  the  snx-iety  whose  olhcial  instructions 
it  profoiweit  to  exhibit."  In  1843,  shortly  after  an  edi- 
tion of  t)ic  Motnta  had  been  issued  by  Seeley,  Mr. 
Edwaid  Daltoo,  the  aeereUiy  of  the  **  P^leaunt  Aaio- 
datton  of  Great  Britain,"  took  occasion  thus  to  comment 
on  it  in  his  The  Ji  auUh  ;  lh>  ir  /'rliu-ifi!' .<  timl  .1  c/c .-  "  If 
we  weiyh  well  the  evidence  which  ha»  Ifecn  handtnl 
down  to  us  by  hiMorians ;  if  wc  {leruse  the  writings  of 
the  Jesuita  themselves,  and  maturely  oonaider  the  doo> 
trinea  therein  promulgated,  and  their  practical  tendency, 
wp  can  Ki'arci-ly  fail  to  Ik-  convincrd  of  the  iiuthcnticity 
of  tl»e  Mfcrrla  Moiiitu."  in  IMI-I  an  editinn  wa.t  again 
published  in  the  United  Slates,  thiit  time  nmlcr  the  au- 
apicea  of  the  "American  and  Foreign  Chriatiau  Union." 
It  then  became  the  subject  of  oooaiderBble  agitation, 
aever.il  l*rotc!stnit  wTifcrs  of  noto  taking  the  gninnd 
that  the  -.vork  bad  not  a  real  basis  in  Jeniiiiiitm,  and  had 
been  provfd  Mpuri  .iii*.  In  omswjuence.  ibe  learned  pro- 
fessor Henry  M.  liaird,  of  the  New  York  University, 
contributed  the  followfaig  addltiaral  testiniony:  "In 
proof  of  tiM  authenticity  of  the  'Secret  Instruct  ions,*  we 
have  the  testimony  of  a  gentlcmnn  wlio  as  a  bit^torical 
invest igntor  has  warct  ly  a  peer — ivrtainly  no  superior. 
I  refer  to  M.  Louis  I'rosper  Gachard,  the  'aniiiviste- 
general'  of  the  kingdom  of  Uclgium,  to  whose  rare  sa- 
gacity, profound  erudition,  and  indefatigable  industry 
our  own  distinguished  historians,  Prescott  and  Motley, 
pay  stK-li  frt(|urnt  and  dcs<-rv<(l  complinienl.s ;  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  preface  to  bis  Dutch  It( public,  retnarking : 
'It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  the  publications  of 
M.(*achard— particularly  the  invaluable  correspondence 
of  l>hllip  II  and  of  William  the  Sih  nt.  as  well  as  the 
"  .\r^■hi\ <r*  ft  f^l^^l•^>;•lllnlall<•l■"  ilir  <)rnii^e  Xassnu 
family,  edited  by  ilu-  learned  and  tli-<liiigiushed  Groen 
van  l*rinsten'r  ba^  e  been  luy  constant  giudca  tlirough 
the  tortuous  labyrinth  of  Spaaiab  and  Netberland  poli- 
lo  IL  Gachaid'!B  ^aoinete  Be^jues,  a  volume 


from  which  Mr.  Frescott  dnwt  much  of  tlte  material 
of  the  fint  chapter  of  his  fM^  tk»  fieeomd,  I  find  a 
•hort  artide  devoted  to  *The  flwnt  laatractiona  of  the 

Jesuits'  (p.  Cu\).  '  When  the  Afwfla  Stcn  fa  SiH-itiatit 
Jejiu  were  published,  a  few  years  since,'  isays  JI.  (Ja- 
chard, '  many  persons  dis|Mitetl  the  authenticity  of  this 
book ;  others  iMldly  maintained  that  it  had  been  furgcii, 
with  the  design  of  injuring  the  society  by  aaciibing  to 
it  ]irinri|iles  wliich  it  did  not  |K)88ei«.  J/ent  are  facia 
that  xtiU  dii»iftal«  aU  utu-ertuintif  in  (hit  rrtpet4:  At  the 
suppression  of  the  order  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1778^ 
tbcitt  wen  diaiwvered  in  unc  of  ita  houaeai  in  the  Collegia 
of  Romnonde  (everywhere  dae  they  had  ben  caiefiilly 
dc>itroyfd  at  the  Hr>t  tilling*  of  the  bull  fiihi.iiiate<l  by 
C'hmiut  XIV  I.  the  m<»i  imjKirtant  and  must  Mcret  pa- 
|K'rs,  such  as  the  corn  ■'[Hindence  of  the  general  with  the 
provincial  fathers,  and  the  directiooa  of  which  the  lat^ 
terahmeooald  hare  hod  oogninBiioei  AoMng  these  pa- 
pers were  the  Mornta  Seenltt,  A  translation  of  tbcm 
was  made.  (>y  order  oftkegofemmeni,  by  the  "  Milisiitut 
procurcur-Kcnerar  of  Tirabant,  De  Ik'rg.  It  siill  exists 
in  the  arcbivea  of  the  kingdom,  and  J  can  voucA  that  it 
<lijrrt  m  notkkig  mAttaatUBg  (qoaDk  an  fimd)yr«m  tkat 
tchich  ha*  been  rendered  public.^ " 

In  1869  the  Rev.  Eh-.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield  ably  review- 
ed the  case  of  the  '  Secret  Instructions  '  in  the  Xm-  Yoik 
Obterrer,  and  »iiice  that  time  but  little  has  been  ad- 
vanced either  pro  or  con.  Prof.  Schem,  well  known  Ibr 
his  eecleaia»t.ical  learning,  and  himadf  educated  at  the 
Jesuitical  college  in  Kome,  but  now  a  Protestant  in  the- 
<iI'iL:y.  ill  Ihe  article  Jksih'^  in  this  ('yflofKnlin  i<M.k 
ground  against  the  authenticity  of  the  .l/uiii(o,aod,as  be 
is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  we  did  not  there  diiamt  fton  Ua 
article.  Our  own  Judgment,  however,  ia  to  accept  the 
Motrita  as  a  Jesuitical  prcMluotion,  containing  the  in- 
structions of  the  order.  In  the  article  "Je*uits"  in  the 
Knctfrlop.  lirihttmica,  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  its  author,  states 
that  the  Monita  ia  '*hdi8ved  to  be  a  furious  pruduc> 
tion,"  but  ho  bgr  no  meana  iiqrwhare  indicates  that  he 
himself  be*iered  It  epuriona ;  on  the  oontrary,  it  is  more 
than  lil.rly  that  hi'  hcM  it  to  l>c  genuine.    (.1.  H.  \V.) 

Monition,  a  term  in  wlesiastical  law,  usihI  now 
only  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  Englaitd 
and  ita  dqieodendea,  and  the  Froteetant  Epiacopal 
Chofch.  It  derfgnatea  a  formal  notice  fttm  a  bishop  to 
one  of  the  sulnirdinate  clergy  requirinL'  ilo  annulment 
of  sfinu'  ecclesia-slical  offence.  The  gentral  admonition 
was  anciently  made  publicly  and  solemnly,  so  that  it 
coukl  come  to  the  kiwwlecige  of  the  petaon  in  firall^ 
and  when  it  expreeaed  hb  naoM  it  wia  caOed  ''noroi- 
naL"  Lindewood  defines  canonical  monition  as  n-quir- 
ing  three  several  proclamations,  or  one  for  all,  with  a 
proper  interval  of  time  allowed.  The  name  of  the  per* 
■on  ahould  be  distinctly  mentbned,  where  law  or  coston 
demanda  it;  thia  ia edled  monition  «in  •peoe,"  a  gen- 
era!  monition  l>eing  known  as  in  generi'."  A  pidilio 
monition  in  syn<Ml  by  the  bishop  is  i-ipiivalcnt  to  three 
monitions  otherwise  given.  If  the  offender  did  not 
comply  after  the  third  monition,  he  waa  formally  aul^ 
jeeted  to  excommanieation ;  becanae  tlie  term,  dbtinet- 
ly  named,  gave  to  the  monition  the  character  of  an  in- 
troductory sentence,  anil  after  its  expiration  no  ofler  of 
explanation  was  ailmitted.  No  monition  is  ropured 
when  the  auperior  givea  aentence  of  excommimication, 
or  when  an  inlMor  dees  not  anbmit  to  hia  auperior  in 
the  discharge  of  his  special  right,  as  in  the  office  of  \-is- 
itation  ;  or,  after  he  has  l)een  visited,  when  be  refuses  to 
pay  pn)curati' 'in  ^vliich  ;ire  ihie,  as  tlu-i^e  are  cases  of 
positive  and  manifest  contumacy.  But  if  the  superior 
proeeeda  as  judlge,  and  puniahea  otfences,  port  or  prtatnt, 
monition  ia  neoeaaary  before  the  fnlmination  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical censtire.  Although  three  monitions  were 
hi  l  l  to  lie  fair,  yet  one  would  sufllce.  provided  a  suitable 
delay  elapsed  U'tween  it  and  the  wnlence.  Any  in- 
cumbent or  curate  allowing  unauthorixed  persons  to  of- 
ficiate in  his  church  ia  liable  to  be  call'  l  l«  t'>rc  the 
biahop  in  person,  and  to  be  publicly  or  pri\  atcly  mou- 
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isbed.  When  •  living  hm  bwn  ft»r  one  yMr  wqncstcr- 1 

edt  ttir  fXT.HOii  wild  boll!-;  it,  if  In  m  l'Ii  i  i  iIli  M>Ii<i|i's 
monition  U)  rmitle,  is  (leprived ;  uul  m>  hImj  h>T  druiikin- 
neaa  or  gruss  immorality,  afkcr  monition.  SentOKC  of 
OKHiilum  wtaht  not  to  be  gireo  without  •  pteviww  ad- 
monition,  tnuMe  where  the  oflhice  i»  of  audi  ■  mton 
a-H  to  n-iniiri'  immciliato  !<u«j)eii!«ion  ;  nn<l  if  in  ordinan' 
catH'S  Bui>iH-n>ii<in  jtlmuKl  U-  ^ivcn  without  nxtniiioi), 
th^re  may  be  cnuM-  of  aiijii-aL  -Hlunt.  l>icl.  i>f  limir. 
and  Ilist.Th"  I.  -.v. ;  \.ti.Slutii,i>  inVh.  Hisl.  p.  117, 113. 

M onitoire  or  Monitory,  the  technical  term  for 
,  explidMil  oailar  Mmriom,  a.  v. 


loiik  (liprivedfrom  the  Latin  mcnarhut.  ami  that 
the  Ureek  fioa'ayiii',  L.  e.  aolitaiy,  which  io  ita 
turn  b  derived  tnm  the  word  /uiivf,  LaL  mAm,  dealg* 
natin^  a  p<>r!>on  «ho  livoR  aeqaertend  tntH  the  com- 
pany and  ronvercation  of  the  reat  of  the  worM>  in  a 
temi  a()[»lied  to  those  who  dedicate  tli'  iii'^fU  !•>  wholly 
to  the  service  of  relitpon,  in  aome  building  tvt  apart 
for  Mdi  aicetics,  and  known  aa  a  wumaMerji  (q.  v.)  or 
¥dl^mttkMm,  and  who  are  under  the  direction  of  aome 
particular  atatnte  or  rule.  Thoae  of  the  female  sex 
who  lead  such  .i  lifr  arc  denominated  Sun*  (q.  v.). 

Riddle  (jOhruiian  AntiquitltM,  p.  777  sq.)  furnishes 
tfie following  a.i  thv  chief  names  by  whicii  nimikit  have 
Iwen  deaignated :  (1)  'it«ri}r»|c,Le.a«c«tfc.  Tfaia  name, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  profane  writer*,  waa  ori|;> 
inally  opplit  d  to  jitlilt  t«'s,  or  prizt»-fl|^'ht*  r«  in  the  pub- 
lic gamc5>.  In  early  eoclcviuatical  w  ritera  it  ia  naiially 
equivalent  to  iyicpaTi'ic,  continent ;  and  Tertnlllnn  rcn- 
den  both  worda  alike  by  conA'anM  (in  a  technicat 
aense).  Sometimes  tliey  use  ioKtiriK  in  the  Hoae  of 
(f/iu<;.  caltht,  unioarricd.  ('J)  Mot'oyoi,  or  (more 
rarely  1  ^tovtism  rn:,  i.  e.  M»litarie»^,  \»  a  term  which  de- 
notes generally  all  who  adiUet themselves  to  a  n  tired 
or  solitary  life ;  and  it  was  nanally  applied,  not  merely 
to  sneh  as  retired  to  absolute  sotttude  In  earea  and  des- 

ert*,  but  aljio  to  surh  li\fd  uiiiirt  from  Iho  rc-t  nf 
the  wr<r!d  in  separate  MH-ietiec.  .Siiice  the  :id  and  -Ith 
centuries  this  MUM  lias  been  almost  universally  em- 
ployed aa  the  eonunon  designation  of  rdigioas  aolita* 
rlea,  or  members  of  reltfffoos  loeletiep,  and  has  passed 
into  vnriouf!  lanKiiaj^rs  (>f  Eiin>iie.  'Mic  S\  rijiii-  trani>- 
late  it  hy  jfchidoje  (toiittirii).  {H)  The  term  uynj^ufitf- 
rai,  €innchorela  or  tttuwkoriin^  Engl,  anchorite^  ia  uied 
in  the  mle  of  Benedict  as  synonymona  with  ^/tirat, 
emntar,  hermit*.  Other  writers  obsenre  a  distlnetlon 
in  conformity  with  the  ctymoloj^y  of  the  two  wordi«, 
re^trii'tinj;  the  iiptilicntion  of  the  term  duni  hontw  to 
tho'te  perwjns  who  led  a  solitary  life,  without  retire- 
ment to  a  desert,  and  ofermUa  to  those  who  actually 
retired  to  aome  remote  or  Inhospitable  region.  Ttie 
Syrian'^  contracted  the  word  anaekorda  into  nucheritf ; 
they  translated  eremitm  into  maJBttroje.  (4)  1  he  term 
ctrnobitiT^  cenoliite.*,  is  evidently  derived  froiti  the 
Greek  lanyif  (vita  communis),  and  refers  at  once 
to  the  monastic  custom  of  living  together  in  one  place, 
hence  called  KoivCif^iav.  nrnoUum,  and  to  that  of  pos- 
sc'ttini;  a  community  of  properly,  and  oboervini:  com- 
mon rules  of  life.  The  term  an  lu'trui,  tijundilc  {('id. 
Thfodot.  lib.  xi,  tit.  3],  I.  'M),  has  the  same  signilicatktn, 
being  derived  from  <ri'i  u*'oc;  so  that  It  may  be  ren- 
dered c(mrmtwjli$.  The  Syrians  express  the  s«me  by 
the  wonis  daimjf  and  vttmrojf.  (6)  In  the  mle  of 
Benedict  we  tiiid  m.  iiiiMn  of  ^yrova^  certain  wmnler- 
ing  numks,  who  urc  tliert-  charjred  with  hnviui:  iM't  a- 
sloned  great  disorder.  ((•)  Xzi  ^tmi.iirjjlH  i ,  (jillariHts, 
a  kind  of  monk  ao  called  from  their  practice  of  living 
on  a  pntnr.  Simeon  Styllte*  and  a  few  others  made 
themselves  remarkiiMi'  liy  tlii-  mode  of  ^eviTe  life, 
but  it  was  not  gencralh'  ,i<lo|itv<l  ^K\ll^xr.  Hist,  t'rrl. 
lib.  I,  c.  1.1;  lib.  vi,  c.  'J:'t ;  Tl..  .  .i..r.  /f  ,  r.  lib.  ii).  (7) 
We  find  alao  a  large  number  of  other  ciaascs  of  monks 
and  ascetics,  which  are  worthy  of  remark  only  as  for- 
nlsbioga  proof  of  the  h!^h  esteem  in  ^vhi^h  a  monastie 
tub  waa  held  in  the  early  Church.  Such  arc :  i.  Sx-ov- 


^aioi  (sAnliflM),  a  sect  of  ascetics  who  practiced  oiw 

con.inon  austeritiei  (Euseb.  //£»/.  Fed.  lili.  vi,  i  .  11; 
Epiphan.  Ejjios.  /'ui.  c.  22).  ii.  I  jcAtifroi,  or  ijc.V»rT«;i» 
iKXiKTiripoi,  the  elect,  or  elect  of  the  elect  (Clenk 
Alex.  Qw*  l>ira  Salt.  n.  86).  Hi.  'A«»^^o^  iasaas. 
Ufa,  the  sleep!p.«s,  or  the  watchers ;  a  term  applied  ca- 
pecially  to  th<-  niemlK-rs  of  a  monastery  ((TruiVioi-) 
near  Constantinople  (,Xioeph.  //«/.  Kcrl.  lib.  xv,  c.  28; 
Baron.  AnwU.  a.  459).  iv.  UooKui,  i.  e.  the  grazers; 
so  called  because  they  professed  to  subsist  on  roota 
and  herbs.  Ilka  eattie  foocomen,  IfU.  £Wf.llb.vl,c. 
83;  Evagr.  l/ist.  Fed.  i,  c.  21V  v.  '\\'r,  x.,nriu, 
quutctntrt.  or  iiniflisttr^  quietis^tf,  monk.s  who  lived  by 
iheni.M  Iv.  -  in  perpetual  silenco (JusUn. JVoprtf. v, C. 8; 
Suicer.  Tkesaur.  £ecl.  s.  V.  qvuxctfrqc).  vL  'Avora{a> 
ft fvoi,  rcmnMMMtat,  renonneers;  so  called  tnm  OuSr 
formal  renunciation  of  the  world  and  Micular  eajay- 
rnent*  (I'allad.  I/lnf.  Larit.  c. \b).  vii.  Culdai,  Colidel, 
KeMei,  Keledei,  eert:iin  ancient  monks  in  .Scotland  and 
the  Hebrides,  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  as  cuU^ 
m  M,  worshippers  of  God,  because  they  wore  wlwtlj 
occupied  in  preaching  the  Goi^pel.  Some  suppose  that 
they  were  priests;  others  r»'>;arded  them  as  canona 
r<-j:iilar;  ntlur--,  that  tht-y  i-nnstitnted  a  secret 

society,  and  were  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  Free- 
masons, viii.  Apotldiciy  apoetolicals,  monks  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, w  ith  Augustine,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. 

There  were  the  following  orders  of  monks :  1,  those 
of  Basil— Greek  monks  and  Gannditet;  %  tboae  of 
AngOftlne,  In  three  classes— canons  regular,  monkt^ 
and  hermits;  S,  those  of  Benedict;  and,  4,  those  of  SI. 

Francis :  iill  of  w  hi<  h  names  moy  be  c«nsulteil  in  their 
reii|)ecti\ e  places.  Monks  are  now  distinguished  by 
the  color  of  their  habits  into  hUick,  vhilr.  gruy,  cte> 
The  ancient  dnisa  waa  the  coiobium  or  ltLi/w$,  a  linen 
sleeveless  dress ;  a  wuhla  or  ptra,  a  goatskin  halilt; 
n  <  (,\^l.  (  ovi  rin;;  the  head  and  »houlder»;  the  imi/ai  to, 
a  smaller  cowl,  croi^s-i'haped  over  the  shoulder*:  imd 
a  black  pall.  St.  Benedict  introduced  during  n  ;,Kti  J 
labor  the  lighter  scapular,  reaching  from  the  shoulders 
down  the  back,  and  the  cowl  became  a  habit  of  cero- 
niony.  rind  worn  in  chcir.  Horrowinj;  the  lant;iiiij;e  of 
the  regular  and  secular  canon.a,  the  monks  nt  length, 
when  in  their  common  habits  they  attended  choir, 
called  it  ordinary  service  days,  ''dies  in  cappls,"  indi»> 
tlnctkm  to  "dies  In  albts,"  Any*  in  snrpllcesor  festivals, 
the  c('pe  being  black  like  the  frock.  There  are  difTi  rent 
cla-ses  of  ni'  Ilk*:  some  are  called  mcnd»  «f  tit  choir, 
others  jiTij'i.o'd  minkf.  ami  otbeni  liry  mimlrt ;  which 
latter  are  destined  for  the  service  of  the  convents,  and 
have  neltlwr  elerfeate  nor  Utefatnre.  Cbiri»vd  aMwb 
are  those  who  actually  reside  in  the  house,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  txfra  monks,  who  have  iK-nefices  de[n'nding  on 
the  niona.stery.  Monkt  are  al-o  di^tiiigui'hci!  into  re- 
/brmid,  whom  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
have  made  masters  of  ancient  convents,  and  enabled 
to  retrieve  the  ancient  discipline,  which  bad  been  re- 
laxed ;  and  aneitnt,  who  remain  In  the  convent,  to  lire 
in  it  acconlint;  to  its  ectablishnient  at  the  time  when 
they  made  their  vows,  without  obliging  tin mselves  to 
any  new  reform. 

Among  the  remarliable  Institutions  of  Chrbtiani^ 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
flreek  rhurrli,  tlierc  \-  liotn-  tli  .t  in.ikes  u  more  con- 
s|ii>'uous  figure  than  tlie  institution  of  nionachism  or 
monkery  ;  and,  if  trnrcd  to  its  origin,  it  w  ill  W  found 
I  strikingly  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  maxim  that, 
aa  some  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  trees  spring  fWtm 
very  small  seeds,  sothe  mostextpn'-!T>'  ainl  "on-h  rftil 
effect.*  'ometimes  nrisefrom  veryim  in-i  i.  r  il  h'  y  -,iv.«-s. 
In  times  of  persecution  during  the  fir-l  b^:>  -  i  f  the 
I  Church,  while  "  the  heathen  raged,  and  the  rulers  took 
eonnsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 

anointi  d,"  ninny  ]  imi-  Christians,  mah'  and  fi'inale, 
I  married  and  unmarried,  justly  accounting  that  no  hu- 
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man  felicity  ought  to  cotne  in  competition  witli  tlioir 
fidelity  to  Cbrut,  and  diffident  of  their  own  uhility  to 
perwvere  in  raabting  tli*  temptatioiu  with  whidi  tbev 
were  InecMantljr  banned  )^  thdr  peneenfeon,  took 
the  resoltitinn  tu  atiandon  their  prufessions  nnd  worldly 
prospects,  and,  while  the  storm  la»ted,  to  retire  Ui  un- 
ftequentfd  pliKx-s  fur  front  the  haunUt  of  men  (the 
ouilTied  with  or  without  their  wivea,  oa  ajjreed  be- 
tirwa  lliem>,  tbit  they  migM  enjoy  in  qnietaeea  their 
ftlth  and  hope,  and,  (>xrmpt  from  tlic  tcuiptjtions  to 
■poatasy,  employ  themselves  principally  in  the  wor- 
ship and  service  of  their  Maker.  The  iiiu>e  was  rea- 
•onahlo  and  the  moU\'e  praiseworthy,  but  the  reaoon- 
ableneaa  anMe  aolely  from  the  circumstances.  When 
the  latter  were  changed  the  former  vanished,  and  the 
motive  could  no  longer  be  tlie  same.  When  there  was 
not  the  s  luie  (iim^rr  in  MK!iety,  there  waa  not  the  same 
occasion  to  seek  security  in  solitude.  Acconliogly, 
when  peneeatSon  ceased,  and  the  profei^Mi  of  Ckria- 
tianity  was  rendered  perfectly  sitfe,  many  returned 
without  Idame  fh>m  their  retirement  and  re^iunied  their 
pt:iti'ins  in  SMiicty.  Sunn-,  in  lce'l,  fainiliari/.i-il  hy 
timp  to  a  solitary  life,  at  length  preferred,  through 
habit,  w  hat  they  hud  originalljr  adopted  through  necciu 
silj.  Sm  Aacnica;  Usiumm.  Tbey  did  iic<t,  how- 
ever, waste  thdr  time  in  Idleness!  they  parted 
themselves  by  their  lulxir,  and  ^^s^vt^  the  surplus  in 
charity.  Rut  they  nevi^r  thought  of  flattering  tbem- 
■elvea  by  vows  or  engagement!*,  because  by  so  doing 
th^  nu'-t  )iMve  expMed  their  souls  to  a«w  t«mp(a> 
tibns  un  l  {.crhap<i  greater  dangers,  ft  was,  therefore, 
a  very  diffi-renl  tiiin^:  ffiim  that  fiystom  of  monkery 
which  afterwards  Ucunie  hu  ]>r«;valent,  though  in  all 
proI>ability  it  constituted  the  first  step  towards  it. 

^gypt,  the  fruitful  parent  of  superstitioii,  afforded 
tho  flrat  example,  strictly  speaking,  of  tim  monastie 
life.    Tlie  (ir^t  and  ndtcd  of  the  solitiinVs  was 

Paul,  a  native  of  ThotK>.H,  who,  in  the  time  of  Atha- 
nasius.  distributed  hit  patrimony,  deserted  hiii  fnm- 
iij  and  bouse,  and  tooli  np  his  residence  among  the 
tombs  and  in  a  mined  tower.  After  a  long  and  pain* 
ful  novitiiit<-.  ho  at  length  advanced  throe  days'  jour- 
ni'v  into  th<'  di'-rrt,  to  the  eastward  of  tin;  Nile, 
where.  disco\ i  riiiu'  a  lonely  spot  wliich  possessed  the 
advantages  of  shade  and  water,  he  fixed  iiis  last  al>ode. 

oxamiilo  and  hia  leosaos  infected  others,  whose 
'coiioaity  pursued  him  to  the  desert ;  and  liefore  he 
quitted  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  the  temi  of  one 
hundred  and  Hve  years,  he  beheld  a  numemus  progeny 
imitating  his  original.  The  prolific  colonies  of  monks 
nraltiplied  with  rapid  increase  on  the  sands  of  Lyliia, 
upon  the  roeks  of  Thebais,  and  the  cities  of  the  Nile. 
But  there  were  no  bodies  or  communities  of  men  em- 
bracing this  liff.  nor  any  nionastirii-*  Luilt,  until 
Pachouiius,  who  flourished  in  the  peacealde  reign  of 
Coostantine,  caused  aona  to  be  erected  [see  Moxab* 
TBRy].  Once  the  custom  established,  they  soon  mul- 
tiplied, and  even  to  the  present  day  the  Iravoller  may 
cxplori'  tile  I  i.f  llfty  inona-iti-rit^s  wlii.  li  writ- 
planted  to  the  kouIIi  of  Alexainlria  by  the  dix  ipU's  of 
BsclKiinri^.  Inflamed  by  this  example,  a  Syrian 
youth,  whose  name  was  Hilarion,  fixed  bis  direar}- 
abode  on  a  sandy  lieaeh,  lietween  the  sea  and  a  morass, 

about  ••(■vcn  miles  fruni  O.iza.  Tho  austere  penunce 
in  which  he  persist  for  forty-eight  years  dlirused  a 
similar  enthusiasm,  and  innutncniblo  nmiMsteries  were 
soon  distributed  over  all  Palestine.  Not  long  after, 
Ettstathloii,  bishop  of  SeiMMtia,  brought  monks  hito  Ar- 
menia,  raphlag<inia,  and  I'ontus,  While  ^lai'.iriiis, 
the  Egyptian,  peopK-il  tlie  deserts  of  Sccthis  with 
monks,  Gregory,  the  apostle  of  Armenia,  did  tlic  like 
in  that  country.  But  St.  Basil  is  generally  considered 
as  the  great  flitlwr  and  patflareh  of  tlie  Bast«m  monies. 

It  was  he  who  reddced  the  nii>Tia>'tie  life  to  a  fixed 
stiiti-  of  uniformity;  wli"  uiulid  tiie  anchorets  and 
rn?no!iitos,  ami  otiligcd  them  to  engage  themselves  by 
solemn  vows,    it  was  St.  Basil  who  prescribed  rules 


for  the  government  and  direction  of  the  monasteries, 
to  which  nio^t  of  the  disciples  of  Anthonv,  I'aehomina, 
Macarins,  and  ttie  other  ancient  fathers  of  the  deaexti 
submitted ;  and  to  tbb  day  all  the  Greeks,  Neatorlatts, 
Melrhites,  Heorgians,  Mingrelians,  and  .\rnienians  fol- 
low the  rule  of  .St.  Hasil.  In  the  West,  Athanasius 
(about  A.D.  340)  taught  the  anchorets  «>f  Italy  to  live 
in  societies;  and  a  little  later  Martin  of  Tours,  "a 
soldier,  a  harmlt,  •  hfahop,  and  a  saint,"  eatabUalied 
the  monasteries  of  Gaul,  and  the  progress  of  monkery 
is  said  not  to  have  been  less  rapid  or  le^s  univers.il 
than  that  of  Christianity  it.sell'.  Every  jirovinee,  and 
at  last  ever]:'  city  of  the  empire,  was  HUed  with  ttieir 
increaaing  multitudes.  The  disciples  of  Pschomlva 
spread  tliemselves  wherever  Christianity  found  a  foot- 
hold. The  Council  of  Saragossa,  In  Sfiain  (A  D.  ."^0), 
in  eiiiid'  iuniiii;  the  I'rai  tlee  of  i  ler^y men  «  lio  allVi  tej 
to  wear  the  munaatical  habits,  an'ords  proof  that  there 
were  monks  In  tlwt  kingdom  in  the  4tb  century-,  bo> 
fore  St.  Donatns  went  thither  out  of  Africa,  with  sev« 
cnty  disciples,  and  founded  the  Monastery  of  .Sirbita. 
Augustine,  sent  into  Engluii  i  Ky  (Jn'^nry  tin  (ireat, 
in  the  year  596,  to  preach  the  faith,  at  that  time  inlro> 
duced  the  numastie  state  into  British  territory-,  and  it 
nado  an  flreat »  pragraia  thara  that,  within  the  spaoa 
of  two  hundred  years,  there  were  thirty  kings  and 
queens  who  preferred  the  religious  haliit  tn  their 
crowns,  and  founded  stately  monasteries,  where  they 
ended  their  daj-s  in  retirement  and  solitude.  The 
monastaiy  of  Bangor,  in  Flintshire,  a  few  milea  south 
of  Wrexham,  contained  above  two  thonsand  monks, 
and  from  thence  a  tiumerous  colony  was  di>].<  r^ed 
among  the  barbarians  of  lrelan<l,  where  St.  I'alrick 
is  regarded  aa  the  founder  of  monasticisin ;  and  so 
readily  did  the  monasteries  mnltiply  there  that  H  was 
called  "tho  Island  of  Sidnts."  lona,  also,  one  of  tho 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  which  wa;.  plant<>d  l.y  tho 
Irish  monks,  diffused  over  all  northern  re^iunii  u  ray 
of  science  and  superstition. 

The  andent  monks  were  not,  like  the  modem,  dia« 
tingnished  into  orders,  and  denAmhuted  from  tho 
founders  of  thi  in  ;  hut  they  bad  their  names  from  the 
places  which  they  inlialnted,  as  the  monks  of  ."^crtAis, 
TabrnnetUM,  NUra,  Canoptu,  in  Egypt,  etc.,  or  else 
were  diatingniahed  by  their  different  ways  of  living. 
Of  these^  tho  most remaTkable  were:  1.  Tin  andierets^ 
so  calle<l  from  their  retiring  from  society  and  living  in 
private  cells  in  the  w  ilderness.  2.  The  ca  noliites,  so 
denominated  from  their  living  together  in  common. 
All  monks  were  originally  no  more  than  laymen ;  nor 
could  they  wdl  ha  oUierwiae,  Iwing  conllBied  by  thdr 
own  rules  to  solitary  retreats,  where  there  ronid  lie  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  clerical  functions.  Ac- 
cordinL;ly,  St.  .Ii  rmnc  tdh  as  the  olTice  of  monk  is  not 
to  teach,  but  to  mourn;  and  St.  Anthony  himself  is  re« 
ported  to  have  said  that  **  the  wilderness  is  as  natoral 
to  a  monk  as  watw  to  a  Ash,  and  therefore  a  monk  In 
a  city  is  quite  out  of  his  element,  like  a  fish  upon  dry 
'I  IiiM.ilo-iii>  actually  enacted  that  all  who 
made  profession  of  the  monastic  life  should  t>e  oldiged 
Ity  the  civil  magistrate  to  betalce  themselves  to  tho 
wildemeas,  as  their  proper  babitstion.  Justinian  also 
made  laws  to  the  same  purpose,  forbidding  the  Kast> 
ern  monks  t4)  appear  in  cities  except  to  defi  iid  t'hris- 
tianity  from  heretics  (at  was  done  e.  g.  by  .Viithony, 
to  confute  Arianlsm),  and  to  des^tatch  tlieir  secular 
fairs,  if  they  had  any,  thfoogh  their  apocntarii  or  r»> 
$pont<tb$—HM  Is,  thdr  proetafi  or  syndics,  which  ev- 
ery nioiLi'^tic  com|iany  was  allowed  for  that  purpose. 
Tlic  Council  of  Chalccdon  (A.D.  451)  expres»ly  distin* 
guishea  the  monks  from  the  clerg}',  and  reckons  them 
with  the  li^men.  Gratian  (A.D.  1160)  himseli;  tho 
noted  Benedktlne  writer,  who  la  most  interested  tut 

the  moderns,  owns  it  to  be  plain  from  ecclesiastical 
history  that,  to  tin:  time  of  ]>opes  Siricius  (A.D.  894- 
:i'M)  atxl  Zo^imlls  (died  418)  tho  monks  were  only  sim- 
ple monlU,  and  not  of  the  clergy.  In  i 
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•▼vr,  dm  ekrleal  and  momHtie  life  w«ra  npslil*  of  b«>  |  agdmt  tlw  frnwIfM  of  noie  who  appeared  io  ehalM 


ing  conjoined — a-s  first,  when  a  niona!<tpn-  li:ii>i>etie<l  to 
bt!  ut  BO  j^at  11  i)ii«tunc«'  fnmi  its  prufnT  church  that 
tbe  monks  cuuM  nut  onlinarily  r«'-ort  thitlirr  fortlivinf 
Mrvice,  which  wiu  the  ca»e  with  the  n:oiuuiterie8  id 
IBfffpt  and  otker  paita  of  tba  East ;  in  tliis  e*t*,  mmiw 
one  (ir  more  of  the  monks  were  ordained  for  the  per- 
formancf  of  divine  officea  amonf;  them.  Then  it  ulso 
happened  that  minu>  of  the  clergy,  and  even  tiixhujv* 
themselvei,  erobmced  tbe  monaatic  life  by  a  voluntary 
fMiBiieiatiMi  of  ptoparty,  aad  aqjoyad  all  things  in 
common.  Thi«  was,  however,  aa  htto  at  tbe  middle  of 
the  4th  century  ;  until  tliat  time  it  waa  generally  un- 
derstood that  not  only  .xhould  monlta  nevrr  <'iit  r  tl.c 
piieftliood,  hut  al»o  that  priests  should  novi-r  turn  mo- 
Baitlcfl.  This  appears  clearly  from  the  letters  of  St, 
Gregory  [see  belowj.  EoMbins  of  Vcrcillenais  (A.D. 
815-370)  was  the  fim  who  brought  this  way  of  living 
among  the  <  li  r^'v  <>{  Hippo,  and  thus  constituted  what 
may  be  denuminau-d  the  monastiaMrlerical  condition. 

Tbe  Ckurch  however,  in  her  early  day*,  recognised 
odj  «M  atyle  of  nMoaetica,  1.  e.  tlie  ccenoUtcs,  and 
Ibr  Ibtm  alone  were  certain  lawa  and  rales  of  gorem* 
naot  fipt'cially  provided.  They  wrrc  in  xubKtancts 
tbat  every  one  should  not  l>e  allowed  to  turn  monk 
at  pleasure,  because  there  were  certain  classes  so  con- 
ditioned that  tb^  oonld  not  enter  tbat  state  with- 
out damaging  the  interests  of  others.  That,  e.  g., 
the  civil  Inw  furliiulo  any  of  those  iiffi,rr>  callnl  niri- 
aiu  to  become  iiuniks,  unlcM  th<'y  parted  Mith  their 
estates  to  otherx,  who  might  ivrve  their  country  in 
tlieir  atcad.  For  tbe  SMue  reason  servants  were  not 
admitted  into  any  monastery  without  tfaoir  maitettf 
leave.  .luftinian,  however,  afterward*  abn>j;ttti'd  tlii* 
law  bv  an  edict  of  his  own.  which  lir-l  set  M;rvatit» 


or  ^ackclotli ;  and  Cns.'ian  blamen  others  who  carried 
«rw«!en  cnisjies  continu;illy  al.out  thi'ir  necks,  which 
was  only  prujR'r  to  excite  (he  laii){liter  of  the  s|>ecta- 
tors.  In  short,  the  Western  monlts  used  only  a  com* 
roan  Iwbit,  the  pliilosopbk  patlinm,  as  maaj  other 
Christians  did.  Salvian  seems  to  f^T*  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  habit  and  tnnsare  of  the  monks 
wticii,  n  tl.  .  iiM_-  nil  ilie  Afrii  nii.H  for  their  tre  itmciit  <  f 
them,  he  fuys,  "  they  could  scarce  ever  see  a  man  with 
short  hair,  a  pale  face,  and  babKed  in  a  pillllaai,  with- 
oat  reviling  and  licstowing  some  reproachful  languaga 
on  him."  We  read  of  no  solemn  vow  or  prt>fehsion  re- 
quired at  their  admif^sion  ;  but  tiiey  imderwent  a  thric 
j  ears'  probation,  during  which  time  they  were  inured 
to  tha  oxardMs  of  the  monastic  life.  If,  after  that 
time  was  expired,  they  chose  to  eontinoe  tlae  same  ex- 
ercises, they  were  then  admitted  without  any  further 
cereiiiDiiy  into  tbe  community.  Tlii>  Wii^  tli.  mcthcKl 
preKicribcd  by  I'scbomias.  Ko  direct  promise  of  celi- 
bacy was  at  first  made ;  nay,  there  appeal*  to  1wt«  been 
married  monks.  Kor  yet  was  tlieiv  ntf  tow  of  pov- 
erty, tiiongh,  wlm  men  renoinieed  'the  world,  they 
generally  mM  their  estates  for  charitable  u^t  -,«t  keep- 
ing them  in  their  own  hands,  made  a  distribution  reg- 
ularly of  all  the  proceeds.  The  Wcateni  monha  did 
not  always  adhere  to  tbis  mle,  aa  appears  ftom  soma 
impel  iai  laws  made  to  restrain  their  avatfce.  Bat  the 
monks  of  Kgypt  «ere  fjenerally  just  to  their  jTcten- 
9>ion!<,  unA  would  accept  of  no  donations  but  for  the  uce 
of  the  poor. 

As  tha  monasteries  bad  no  standing  rownMi^  all 
the  monks  were  obliged  to  exercise  tliemaelTes  in  bod- 
ily lilt  or  to  mnintain  themselves  without  t  einf;  lini- 
densome  to  others.     Monks  therefore  lal  orcd  with 


at  lilierty  from  their  musters  under  pretence  of  lietak-  |  their  own  hands  at  a  great  variety  of  occupations,  and 


ing  tbemaelvea  to  a  monastic  life.  Tbe  same  precau- 
tions were  observed  in  regard  to  married  persons  aad 

children ;  tbe  former  were  not  to  eml  raec  the  mona.^ 
He  life  unless  with  tlje  iiuitii.il  consent  of  both  parties. 
This  precaution  was  afterw.iril>  s>et  a>ide  liy  .luKtiniiin, 
but  tha  Church  never  approved  of  this  Innovation. 
Aa  to  children,  tite  Council  of  Gangra  (abont  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  ■1th  century)  decreed  that  if  any  such; 
undsr  pretence  of  relij^ion.  forsook  their  parents,  they 
should  be  unathemati/.e<| ;  hut  .lustinian  cnervuted  the 
force  of  tliis  law  likewise,  forbidding  parents  to  lilnder 
their  children  fkom  embriwing  tim  monastic  or  clerical 
life.  And  as  children  were  not  to  turn  monks  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  so  neither  could  parents 
oblitje  their  children  to  eml  riici-  :i  iiiotui^tir  life  IlL';^in^t 
their  own  consent — at  lea.^t  nut  until  tlie  fourth  Coun- 


tbeir  industry  is  often  commended.  "A  laboring 
monk,'*  said  they,  **  was  tempted  by  one  devil,  hot  an 

Idle  monk  by  n  lef»ion."  The  (^htirrh  mtmiM  tnlerate 
no  idle  mendicants.  Sozoijien  tells  us  tli:it  .Scrapion 
presided  over  a  menaslery  of  10,000  monks,  near  Ar- 
sin«£,  in  Egypt,  who  all  labored  with  their  own  ]iand% 
by  which  means  lhay  not  only  midntainod  fhemsclvse, 
but  had  enou/h  to  relieve  the  poor.  To  their  l>odi1y 
cTercises  they  jomed  others  that  were  spiritual,  vi/.., 
penitence,  fa-titi::,  and  prayer  —  all  supposed  to  \>e 
more  extraordinary  in  intensity  and  frequency  than 
could  bo  piaetiesd  in  tha  world.  Tha  nest  important 
of  these  was  perpetual  repentance,  whence  the  expres- 
sion of  Jerome  thst  the  life  of  a  monk  is  the  ti/r  of  it 
vioiimir.  In  allusii  n  to  this,  the  i^le  <tf  (  iiiu  )iU'', 
near  Ale.xandria,  formerly  n  place  of  jr^eat  U  wilnos, 
cil  of  Toledo  (A.D.  GXi),  which  set  aside  this  precau- !  was,  upon  the  translBtlon  and  settlement  there  of  the 


tinn,  and  decrtNHl  that  whether  the  devotion  of  their 
parents,  or  their  profession,  made  , them  monks,  both 
<-hiiuM  )«'  rijiirilly  liiiidiri^'.  .'IImI  there  >1iould  IW  nopei^ 
nii:>sion  to  return  to  secular  life  ji^ain. 

The  maantr  aimii$um  to  the  numtutie  Hfe  was  usu- 
ally by  some  change  of  habit  or  dress,  not  to  signify 
any  rcllgioas  mystery,  but  only  to  express  pnivity 
and  a  confi  in]  t  (  f  the  world.  I^ong  hair  wa<'  ahv.iy-i 
thoui;ht  an  iiulevTH  y  in  men,  and  savuring  of  secular 
T.init  V  ;  ami,  therefore,  they  polled  every  monk  at  bis 
admission,  to  distinguish  him  from  seculars;  bat  they 
never  ahaved  any,  fbr  fear  they  should  toiA  too  like 
the  priests  of  I*is.  Tlii-.  tli.  refof.  was  the  ancient 
tonsure,  in  opposition  to  both  these  extremes.  As  to 
their  habit  and  clothing,  the  rule  waa  die  same :  they 
ware  to  be  decent  and  gmrai  aa  became  tlieir  profos- 
rion.  The  monks  of  Talwnnesns,  In  Thebds,  seem  to 
ha\i-  been  the  fnily  ni(ink«.  in  thnsp  early  day.*,  who 
Were  fontined  to  any  luirtieular  habit.  St.  .Ien>me, 
w  ho  often  S|ieaks  of  the  habit  i>f  the  monks,  intimates 
that  it  dlifered  from  others  only  in  this  that  it  was  a 


monks  of  TabenDanM,«allad  Inmla  Mttat  ar,  the  Itk 
of  Rtpmtanet.     IVext  In  Importance  they  regarded 

fasting;.  I  he  Eiryptiaii  iiioiiks  kept  every  il.iv  :i  fust 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  excepting  Saturday*.  Sun- 
days, and  the  flAy  days  of  Pentecost.  Some  exeiw 
cised  themrelves  with  very  great  austerities,  fasting 
two,  three,  four,  or  Ave  days  together;  but  this  pmc- 
tiee  was  not  ^retierally  apiimved.  They  did  not  think 
such  excessix  e  alistinence  of  any  use,  but  ruther  a  di5- 
I  service  to  religion.  Pachomius's  rule,  which  waa  said 
to  be  given  bim  by  an  angel,  permitted  every  man  to 
est,  drink,  and  labor  according  to  his  liodily  strength. 
Thus  fasting  was  a  discretionary  thing,  and  matter 
of  choice,  not  compulsion.  Tiieir  fastings  wore  ar- 
companied  with  extrat  rdinnry  and  frequent  returns  of 
devotion.  The  monks  of  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and 
I  other  parts  of  the  East,  had  rix  or  seven  canonical 
hours  of  prayer;  be^iides  which  they  had  their  con- 
stant vijiils.  or  ni.cturnal  meetings.  The  monks  of 
[  Kij^'pt  met  only  twice  a  day  fur  [lulilic  devotion;  but 
in  their  private  cella,  while  they  were  at  work,  they 


cheaper,  coarser,  and  meaner  raiment,  expressing  tlieir  were  always  repeating  psalms,  and  ether  parts  of 

hamllity  and  contempt  of  the  w  iM.  without  any  sin-  Scriptora,  and  intermixini,'  pnyef  w  ith  their  I  *  dily 
golarity  or  aflhetatfon.    That  father  is  very  severe ;  labor.    8t>  Jerome's  description  of  their  devotion  is 
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very  lively:  "  Wbf'ii  they  are  a<somM<"<l  t(i:j;cther," 
Mva  that  father,  "  {mjiIiiis  are  sunt;  '^^'^  Scriptures 
lead ;  then,  prayers  being  ended,  ibey  all  sit  down,' 
and  the  father  begins  a  discourse  to  them,  which  they 
bear  with  the  prnfuundeat  silence  and  veneration.  His 
worils  iiiiikr  11  iii  c-|i  iini>ri  >siiiii  uti  Ifn'in;  thfir  eyes 
overtiow  with  tvars.  and  tlie  speukcr'it  cuiiiiuf ndation 
b  ths  weeping  of  his  hearers.  Yet  no  one's  grief  cx- 
preease  itself  in  an  ifldaeeiit  ilnin.  Bat  whca  be 
come*  U)  speak  of  th«  kin^om  of  heaven,  of  fnture 

haji|>ines-<,  anil  the  ''i^  m  i  rM  In  cnmp,  thi-n 

ona  niiiy  observe  e  tcli  of  thcni,  with  a  j^entle  .-i^li,  nuil 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  say  witJiin  himself,  *  ()  that 
1  bad  the  wings  of  a  do\'e,  for  tben  wotiU  I  flee  away 
•ndfaeatrattt*"  la  aone  plaow  tbej  bad  tiw  Script* 
«Tes  road  durin  x  their  meals  at  table.  This  custom 
WB*  tirp»t  introduced  in  the  mona<it«!ries  of  Cappadocia, 
to  prevent  iiUe  ili^«ou rnes  ami  curitentiiint.  But  in 
£^-pl  they  had  no  occasion  for  this  remedy,  for  they 
wen  tatiti^  te  Mt  tbair  fiMid  in  ailenoe.  Palladiua 
■Motion*  OBO  intaace  noM  of  their  devotioa,  which 
was  only  oeoaalonal  $  namely,  their  paabaody  at  the 
reception  of  any  bretlir.'n,  or  conducting  tbou  with 
singing  of  psalms  to  their  habitation. 

The  laws  forbade  monks  to  participate  in  public 
affaiis,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  and  tboae  who 
ealled  to  any  employment  In  the  Church  were 
to  quit  their  niunH-nteries  thereuf><)n.  Nor 
they  p<  rinitti-<l  to  eneroach  upon  the  <luiiuH  or 
rights  and  |irivilfp^-i  of  tlie  secular  clergy,  unless  the 
clerical  and  monastic  life  were  united,  as  when  the  bisb< 
ops  took  monastics  fbr  the  serviee  of  the  Chnrch,  which 
did  not  happen  until  the  monasteries  had  become 
scheola  of  learning.  Such  nmnavtks  when  removed 
were  by  the  Greeks  f«tyle<l  it xy/mt  n\ot.  i.  e.  clergy- 
monks.  A*  the  monks  of  tho  ancient  Church  wcm 
under  no  solemn  vow  or  profeaaion,  they  wore  at  Ul>er- 
ty  to  betake  themselves  to  a  sseular  lift  agsio.  Ju- 
lian himself  was  once  In  the  monastic  habit  The 
same  i-*  observed  of  Constans,  the  son  of  Constitntine, 
who  U8ur|>ed  the  empire  in  liritKin.  The  rule  of 
Pacboraiii.-.  I>y  which  the  Egyptian  monks  were  gov- 
erned, baa  ooUiinjc  of  any  vow  at  their  entrance,  nor 
any  punishment  ftr  sncih  as  dasartad  tfarir  station  idt 
tefwurdN.  Ill  procoftH  of  time  It  Was  thmight  proper 
to  indict  some  punifihinent  on  such  as  returned  to  a 
necular  life.  The  civil  law  excluded  deserters  from 
tiie  privilege  of  ordination.  Justinian  added  another 
punlahmeflt;  which  waa  that  if  tbey  were  poweeaed 
of  any  substance,  It  should  be  all  forfeited  to  the  moB> 
astery  which  they  bad  deserted.  The  censures  of  the 
Church  were  likewiite  inllicted  on  dem-rtiii:;  monks  in 
the  5th  century.  I'hun  when  a  monk  deserted  and 
married,  he  was  dechred  incapable  ever  after  of  holy 
orders.  After  the  estalilishment  of  monasteries  under 
the  rule  of  St  Basil,  the  actions  of  a  monk,  hb  wordK, 
nod  aven  his  tboii„'lit-,  w  ere  det  •rniine<l  by  an  inflex- 
ible rale  and  a  capriciuii<i  superior;  the  sligbtent  of- 
fences were  corrected  by  disgrace  or  confinement,  ex- 
traorditiary  £uts  or  bloody  flagellations;  and  disobe- 
dience, mnrmnr,or  delay  were  ranked  in  the  eatalogne 
of  the  most  heinous  sins.  Whenever  lB0na.«itics  w  ere 
permitted  to  step  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  monaa- 
tery,  two  jealou;*  conipanionH  wi-re  tlie  mutual  guards 
and  spies  of  each  other's  actions;  and  after  their  re- 
tain th^  were  condemned  to  fiMrget,  or  at  leasf  to  sap- 
pnas,  whatever  tbey  had  seen  or  beard  in  the  world. 
Strangers  who  professed  the  orthodox  faith  were  h(»s- 
pitably  entertained  in  a  .-eparatf  apurtment ;  but  tlicir 
dangerous  coiiversutimi  was  rutitrieted  to  some  chueen 
elders  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  Except  in 
their  pNoence,  the  monaatie  alave  might  not  receive 
the  visits  of  his  Mends  or  kindred ;  and  H  was  deemed 
hlghl-i-  iiii^ritorious  if  lie  afflicted  a  teniler  sisiter  or  an 
aged  parent  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  word  or  look. 

By  their  (speeia)  a<l<li<'tion  to  an  ascetic  life,  indicat- 
ing superior  sanctity  and  virtue,  the  monastics  sscmed 


great  favor  w^ith  the  niultitnde,  and  '|M'i-(lily  ar  rjiiirpd 
for  tliemnelves  such  |M)pi)l,irity  and  inlluiMu-.'  tiiat  the 
:  clergy  could  not  but  tlml  in  them  eitlier  |iowerfnl  allies 
I  or  formklable  rivals.   Wlien  thc^y  began  to  fonn  huge 
I  and  regular  estabOshments,  It  was  needftil  that  some 

members  of  their  body  should  l>e  ordained,  in  order  tu 
secure  the  regular  [lerfonuance  of  di\  inc  worship ;  and 
at  length,  not  only  was  it  usual  for  many  members  of 
a  monastery  to  be  In  holy  orders,  but  it  came  to  be  re> 
garded  as  an  advantage  ibr  tiie  clergy  to  possess  th« 
additional  eliaracter  of  mona«tic8.  From  the  ith  cen- 
tury, in  the  W  est,  at  the  requi-^t  of  the  people  or  their 
ablxif,  the  m"iik.«i  very  frequently  took  orders;  and  in 
tbe  JBaat  at  the  instance  of  the  bishops,  tho  arcbimatt> 
drites  bring  aooistines  devated  to  the  eplsoi^te,  or 
acting  as  bishops'  deputies  at  conncil»,  and  their  monks 
ranking  after  priests  and  deacon?,  the}'  frequently  went 
to  ^tudy  in  the  iloi^ti  r.  It  wa>  not  untU  the  6th 
century  that  tbe  coenubitcs  left  the  desert  for  the  sub- 
nrba  of  dtka  and  towns,  h«C  n  sally  as  the  close  of 
that  centmy  tbey  were  known  as  monastics,  having 
come  to  be  distinguished  flrom  the  populace,  and,  en- 
dowed with  ninth  opulence  and  many  honorable  priv- 
ileges, found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  claim  an 
eminent  stStiOD  among  the  pillars  and  supporters  of  tbe 
Christian  eomnranity.  The  fame  of  tlieir  piety  and 
sanctity  was  so  great  that  biriiops  and  presbyters  were 
ofl<'n  (•h<isen  out  of  thi  ir  order;  and  t!ie  p;i>«i'm  for 
erecting  ediliie.s  an<l  convellt^,  in  w  hich  the  monks  and 
holy  virgins  might  Serve  G«k1  in  the  most  commodious 
msnner,  waa  at  that  time  carried  beyond  all  bounds. 
*'8o  mnch  waa  the  world  Infatnated  fagr  the  sanctim<^ 
nious  appearance  of  the  recluses  that  men  thom^t  th«ry 
could  not  more  effectually  purchase  heaven  to  tbetiw 
wlvo*  than  by  beggaring  thi  ir  olf-]  riiit;,  ami  (giving 
all  they  had  to  erect  or  endow  mona«teriei4 ;  that  is,  to 
supply  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  those  who  were  bound 
to  live  in  aiwtinence,  and  to  enrteh  those  who  had  aol- 
emnly  sweni  that  they  would  be  fbrever  poor,  and  who 
profes'il  d  to  con»ider  riches  the  ^^reati  -.t  iiiifK  iliinent 
in  the  road  to  heaven.  I^rge  mona-teries,  lioth  coinmo- 
dious  and  magnificent,  more  resembling  ihe  palaces  of 
princes  than  the  rude  cells  which  tbe  primitive  monk* 
choee  for  their  abode,  were  erected  and  endowed.  Lee> 
acies  and  bequests  from  time  to  time  flowed  in  ujvon 
them.  Mistaken  piety  often  contributed  to  the  evil, 
but  oftener  superstitious  profligacy.  opitre.sKion  her- 
self commonly-  Judged  that  to  devote  her  wealth  at  laat, 
when  it  could  bo  kept  no  longer,  to  a  nligioaa  bonsai, 
was  full  atonement  for  all  the  injustice  and  eztofthm 
by  which  it  had  been  amassed.  But  what  set  tn  a 
stronger  Vmht  the  pitia'  l''  l;^llti■^blu's-  to  >\liirh  the 
people  were  reduced  by  the  reigning  superstition,  waa 
that  men  of  rank  and  eminence,  who  bad  shown  Utput- 
tialiiy  to  anything  aonastlcal  during  their  livce,  gave 
e.\ press  orders,  when  in  the  immedbtte  view  of  death, 

that  their  frii-nds  .-liould  dre-.<  tliem  out  in  monkisb 
vestments,  that  in  thet«  they  might  die  and  Ih-  burled, 
thinking  that  the  sanctity  of  their  garb  would  prove  a 
protection  against  a  condemnatory  sentence  of  tbe  om- 
nbident  Judge"  (Cramp,  Text-icok  of  Popery,  p.  32.H). 
Nevertheless,  although  many  ninnn^tirs  greatly  dir- 
tingui.'^hed  theni.selves,  and  e.-taldished  siu  h  a  p-'pu- 
lar  interest  in  monu^tiei.■'ln  as  to  cau-^e  eminent  et cbv 
siasttcs  to  adopt  the  monastic  life,  yet  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  place  monks,  as  such,  on  an  eqoal  fiioting 
with  the  cleig}'.  They,  indeed,  were  not  tben  reck- 
oned as  ttreularts,  bui  were  distinguisihed  by  the  name 
of  nliijltfi  or  rti/uhtret  (canonici),  and  they  were  Wrct 
regarded  as  |tart  of  the  clerical  body  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury; but  even  then  a  distinction  was  carefully  made 
between  ofarics  tncularu^  i.  e.  parish  priests  and  all 
who  were  charged  with  the  euro  of  souls,  and  ekriei 
reffuUtres,  i.  o.  those  bclnnt;ing  to  monastic  orders ;  and 
tho  former  vehemently  ))rotested  agatn*t  the  right  of 
the  latter  to  interfere  with  their  ow  n  |H>euliar  duties. 
In  Ikct,  no  oomplete  amalgamation  of  the  two  iiodias 
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«ver  took  place ;  and  all  monasteries  condnMd  to  io- 
elude  •  certnia  numlier  of  lay  Im-threii,  or  eanMrji, 
who,  witlumt  diachar^ing  mtrictly  (ipiritiul  ftanctioiM, 

fi>rmi'i1,  ns  in  tlu'  ancient  ("hiircli,  ■  niitldlc  order  l»c- 
tHOt-n  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  In  the  yth  century  • 
there  existetl  aUo  the  monachi  »rcuLire»,  who  were 
nemben  ot  roligious  fratamitiea,  living  under  k  oer> 
UId  rale  and  inesMeney,  bat  withont  rabmitting  to 
the  confincmpnt  of  a  cloUiter.  Th«y  were  the  tun' 
runn<.T«  i)f  tlie  ri-lii^oiiit  fruternitieii  which  aroMi  In 
France,  Itjily.  and  (icnniny,  and  k"""'"''.^  inulti).lii  il 
and  extended  during;  the  15th  and  IHth  crnturit-s.  The 
nu>mber«  of  thci.e  fraternities  formed  a  cUus  lictween 
tba  Uutj'  and  eiergy.  Uowever,  their  licentiou»ne»9, 
even  in  the  Cth  century,  becaoie  •  proverb ;  and  they 
are  yaid  to  have  cxcit.  d  the  BOetdMUifaltllBiulta  ud 
•edition  in  various  [ilaces. 

The  monastic  orders,  aa  we  have  alieady  indicatBd, 
wen  at  firat  onder  the  Imnediate  Joriadktioa  of  die 
blsbopa,  but  ttuj  were  exempted  mm  tbem  bv  the 
KoniuT!  p.jntifT  iilxint  the  ciiil  of  thi-  Ttli  century  (Boni- 
face n  J;  and  tlie  inoiiku,  in  turn,  devoted  theniMdvcs 
wholly  to  advancing  the  intcrosUt  and  to  maintaining 
the  dignily  of  the  biabop  of  Borne.  ' '  The  partiality  of 
the  pof**  nMMUulie  ordon,"  aaya  CMmp,  **  Is  easily 
accounted  for.  They  conttitate  a  peculiar  and  dia- 
tiiiet  l>ody,  Mt  estTiitifged  from  nocicty  that  they  can 
j;i\  i>  lunli iiled  utteiitiun  and  solji  ituilo  to  any  olijeet 
tiial  i>  iiriiM'Utod  to  their  notice.  That  object  ha»  iini- 
fonnly  heen  the  aggrundizemeot  of  the  Church — that 
ia,  the  See  of  Bone.  Incorporated  by  |>onti Ileal  au> 
thority,  exempted  to  a  degree  from  e|ii<teo|>al  jurisdic- 
tion, ami  endowed  with  many  privile^;.--  nii.l  f.iv. 
from  which  the  re.-t  of  the  faithful  are  exeluded,  they 
are  bMad  in  gratitude  to  make  the  pupe'»  intere^t 
their  own.  Ui»tory  leoorda  that  tbey  have  ever  been 
ready  to  come  forward  in  aopport  of  the  most  glarinR 

enormities  of  the  papal  system,  and  that  to  "'leir  inde- 
fati^ulde  diligence  and  udruit  managetnent  the  iriuiiu 
[thant  pro;{rcjw  of  that  fiy>teni  was  m^iiiilv  iudel.tod. 
They  funned  a  sort  of  local  militia,  Atationcd  in  every 
eoantty  In  Eiirope«  alwaya  prepared  to  uphold  the 
canse  to  which  they  had  attached  themaelves,  by  ag- 
gression, defence,  or  imposture,  as  the  case  mi^ht  re- 
()uire"  KT'il-hi'ik  (if  /'iftcry.  p.  i\->0').  The  immunity 
which  the  inunk'i  thus  ohtained  was  a  fruitful  Miuree 
of  Iic  entiou«ne><4  and  disorder,  and  largely  occasioned 
the  vkca  with  which  they  wen  afterward*  m>  ju»tly 
ehar^.  In  the  8th  oentory  the  monaatie  discipline 
wax  extremely  relaxed,  and  all  efl'orts  to  restore  it 
were  ineffectual.  NeverthclcM,  this  kind  of  in^titu- 
tieo  was  in  the  highest  esteem;  and  nothing  could 
equal  the  vcnentloii  that  was  paid  about  the  close  of 
the  9th  ceBtnry  to  each  as  devoted  themselves  to  the 
gloom  and  indolence  of  a  convent.  This  veneration 
cansetl  several  kin^;s  and  emperors  to  rail  monks  to  their 
courts, and  to  em[di>y  them  in  civil  affair-'  of  the  ^;re.it- 
est  moment.  Their  reformation  waa  attempted  hy 
Louis  the  Ifedt,  but  the  effect  tiaa  of  short  duration. 
In  the  lllh  century  they  were  exempted  by  the  papam 
from  the  authority  efttaldished ;  but  this  caused  sach 
laxity  that  in  the  ("miiK  il  i.f  I„Ht' ran,  in  IVl.'i,  .i  decree 
was  piis»e<l,  liy  the  advici'  of  laniH-ent  III.  to  prevent 
any  new  monastic  institutions ;  anil  several  were  en- 
tirely suppressed.  In  Uw  16th  and  16th  centuries,  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  testimooy  of  the  best  writers,  that  the 
monk-  Mere  g4-nerally  lazy,  illiterate,  protru'ati'.  and 
licciilicius  •■piciires,  nho»e  views  in  life  were  conlincd 
to  opulence,  idleness,  and  pleasure.  "  Whenever  a 
ge.ueral  council  was  assembled,"  says  Cramp,  '*  tbo  ir- 
regnlaritles  or  nsorpetiona  ef  the  roonastie  ordere 
cfimtiionly  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  procee<lings. 
Canon  after  canon  was  issued,  and  still  the  interposi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  aulhoritv  wa.s  lonsUinlly  rii|iiired. 
An  al>stn«ct  of  the  decree  pas,»*d  on  this  >ul>jcct  in  the 
twenty-lifth  session  of  the  Council  of  Tn^nt  will  place 
befon  the  nadar  the  then  existing  cooditkm  of  that 
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portion  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch.  It  was  enact* 
ed  that  can  should  be  talten  to  procure  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  roles  of  the  respective  profhssions ;  that  no 

regular  shoulil  l>e  all<»wed  tn  pa^^c-f.  any  private  prcjp- 
ert\-,  hut  ^hould  surremlcr  everything  to  his  6M[ieri'  r; 
that  all  monasteries,  even  those  of  the  mendicants  (the 
Capuchins  and  friars  minor  Observantinee  excepted  at 
(heir  own  mqneat),  should  be  pennltted  to  bold  estates 
and  other  wealth ;  tliut  no  monlc  should  he  snfTcre<]  to 
undertttko  any  office  wliatevcr  without  Ids  superior  s 
roiisriit.  ni>r  <piit  the  convent  without  a  written  per- 
mission :  tliat  nunru'rics  ■  hould  be  carefully  closed, 
and  egress  he  ahscdutely  furhidden  the  nuns,  under  any 
pretense  whatMwver,  without  episcopal  license,  on  pain 
of  eseomfflunleatioii-^agistnites  being  enj<dned  un- 
der the  same  penally  to  aid  the  I  t-h  p,  if  n  le  -sarj-, 
by  employing  fovea,  and  the  latter  iH-ing  urged  to  their 
duty  by  the  fear  of  the  judgment  of  Cod  and  the  eter- 
nal coTMi  that  monastics  should  coofesa  and  receive 
the  eueharist  at  leatt  once  a  month ;  that  if  any  pub- 
lic .scandal  sluMiM  aii~e  nut  of  their  cuniiuct,  they 
should  lie  iud;;e(l  and  punished  hy  the  superior,  or,  in 
case  of  his  failure,  hy  the  hishop ;  that  no  renunciation 
of  property  or  pecuniary  engagement  should  be  valid 
unless  nude  widdn  tw»  OMolbs  of  taking  the  vowa  of 
religious  profession  ;  that  immediately  after  the  novi- 
tiate, the  novices  should  either  be  dismissed  or  taite 
the  vow,  and  that  if  they  were  dismissed,  nothing 
should  he  received  from  them  hut  a  reasonahle  pay- 
ment for  their  lioard,  lud>;ing,  and  clothing  during  the 
novitiate;  that  no  fenuUea  should  take  t^  veil  witb- 
out  previous  examination  by  the  bishop ;  that  whoever 
coniiielleil  females  to  enter  convents  ug.iinst  their  will, 
froni  avaricious  or  other  motives,  or,  on  the  other  baud, 
hindered  such  as  were  desirous  of  the  monastic  lifOi 
should  be  excommunicated ;  that  if  any  monk  or  nun 
pretended  that  they  had  taken  the  tows  under  the  in- 
fluence of  force  or  fhar,  or  l  eforc  the  age  apiioiiiti  d  hy 
law,  they  should  not  be  heard.  exc  i  |it  w  ithin  rive  years 
aftiT  their  jirofessiou — if  iIk  v  laid  aside  the  hahit  of 
their  own  accord,  tbey  should  not  be  |K;ruiitted  to  nuke 
the  complaint,  but  be  conipelM  to  return  to  tfM  monas- 
tery, and  be  punished  as  apostates,  l>eing  in  the  mean 
time  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of  their  order.  Fi- 
nally, with  regard  U>  the  general  reformation  of  Ih  ■ 
corruptions  and  uhuses  whii  h  exi-t'-d  in  convents,  the 
council  lamenteil  the  <:reat  >1ii'i  i  liy  of  a|^pil]4ng  any 
effectual  remedy,  hut  hiip<  <1  that  the  anpfeno  pontiff 
would  piously  and  pi  iuleiiily  provide  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  as  far  ns  tl.c  times  would  Iwar"  (Tut- 
book  of  Pi'pfrtf,  p.  'Ab'3).  However,  the  Het'ormulion 
had  a  manifest  influence  in  restraining  these  excesses, 
and  in  nndering  monastics  mon  circumspect  and  cau- 
tions in  their  external  conduct  See  MoXAsrsnT  and 
MoNASTtf  ISM  ;  also  Monk?*,  F.astf.rx.  (J.  R.  W.) 
!     Monk,  George,  l>ukf  tf  Ai.ntM.\ia.K.  »  noted 

Britisll  general  of  tlu-  dii\  s  nf  the  Commonwealth,  cel- 
ehratcil  for  the  services  he  rendered,  first  to  the  I'ro- 
'  tectorate  and  afterwards  to  the  crown,  causing  the 
j  reatontion  of  king  Charles,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
r  Herton,  Devonshire,  Dec  G,  irm.    He  devoted  bim- 
.«elf  early  to  military  life,  and  hail  ari|i]ired  seme  ex- 
|xrience  in  the  wars  on  the  Continent  when  the  war 
i  hroke  out  ( IftlH)  hetween  Charles  and  the  Scotch. 
I  Honk  enlisted  in  the  English  service,  and  was  made 
I  lieutenant -colonel.    In  lfl41  be  served  against  the 
Iri<h  reliel*;  and  in  the  fidlow  ing  ymr.  '.ijh  n  the  out- 
hieak  of  tlie  war  hetween  (  harles  and  r.irti;;ment,  he 
ohtained  a  fidl  colomdcy.     He  was  very  |io|iMlar  with 
his  soldiers,  and  to  tlie  last  remained  their  idol.  For  a 
while  his  loyalty  to  the  king  wa»  quMtkmed ;  but  he 
soon  regained  the  confidence  of  the  throne,  and  was 
sufltred  to  take  the  field.    He  rapidl3-  accjuired  rep- 
utation as  an  aide  ofiic(  r  :  hut  was  made  prisoner  at 
N'antwich  in  January,  li'Ai.  ly  the  Roundheads,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower  of  Ix>ndnn  more  than  a  year. 
While  himself  immnrsd,  matten  ovtside  turned  very 
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nneh  agiiact  the  king,  who  was  finally  taken  pria- 
oner,  thus  tenninatini;  tlie  civil  war.    E0bits  were 

now  made  by  I' arliament  to  secure  Blonk'a  ocrriceo. 
His  l.imvvii  nliility  iiiul  favor  with  tlic  soldiers  made 
biiu  u  ilesirulile  Hc<|uiKitiun.  Clarendon  insi.HtA  u)K>n 
it  that  Monk  was  bou»(lit  by  narliainenl  (vii,  '3H'2) ;  but 
tliera  la  do  pcoof  for  aneli  an  asMftlon,  tbough  bis  final 
acts  In  the  scene  of  Restoration  would  point  that  way. 
In  all  protiaMIitv  Munk  folt  tin-  kiii^''s  fuii-ip  l(tsl.  and 
was  tiuiii  piTsiiaili'd  to  sorvo  I'arli.uiK'iit.  'I  lie  silence 
whicli  he  over  after  preserved  would  confirni  such  a 
lielief.  Tliia  seems  reaaonable  also  when  it  is  consid- 
end  that  originally  Honk  must  httTa  baen  in  synpa. 
thy  witli  the  people's  caiifse,  for  ho  was  suspected  by 
thf  Koyali'ts.  Mo!<t  likely,  ton,  Monk  was  influenct-d 
by  tlio  condition  of  atTairs.  lie  lik.  .l  to  Ik;  with  the 
wioning  side,  and,  though  he  lm«i  come  to  l>e  an  ailniir- 
cr  of  the  splendor  and  attraction  of  ooort,  he  would  yet 
fain  resign  all  these  rather  than  serve  the  minori^. 
He  finally  in  iri47  consented  to  take  a  commission  in 
tlie  Parliamentarian  nnny.  Ho  first  commanded  for 
his  new  niiistcrs  in  Irflan<l.  where  he  distinguished 
Wniself  grr  itly.  Hi'  afterwanl-«  actfd  m  lieutenant- 
general  under  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  where  he  aided 
much  in  )^ainin<;  the  victory  of  Dnnhar.  Cromwell 
finally  left  him  with  fl.'KMi  mcti  to  c<ini;il<'tc  the  subju- 
gation of  Srotlariil,  a  work  \vhi(  h  Munk  etlectually 
jicrfnrincd.     He  wa-i  lo'xt  ciiiihloyed  as  an  admiral  of 

the  Commonwealth's  fleet,  and  he  shared  in  the  perils 
and  the  gloiles  of  On  deaperato  alnifggi*  witb  the 

Dutrh  navy,  which  Blake  so  suncessfully  conducted. 
Aftf-r  beinji  rewarded  with  many  honors  at  the  hand 
of  Cronnvell  and  the  I'arliament,  Monk  wa.t  sent  back 
to  his  command  in  Scotland,  where  fre^h  troubles  had 
broken  out.  He  was  at  this  time  in  a  vent'  emliarmss- 
ing  position,  and  yet  he  discharged  himself  of  his  task 
with  satisfaction  to  all.  His  own  soldiers  wore  the 
moei  IBstlcs  I  aii'l  faiiatii  al  of  thi>  iirmy.  ni  siilo.  he 
had  to  eonttiul  with  lord  Middli-ton,  with  whom  the 
Roya]i«t-i  had  risen  in  the  HlKblands,  and  the  people 
gaaerally,  who  were  discontented  and  ready  for  rebel- 
lion. Hia  Tigilance,  activity,  and  itood  aense  in  this 
position  were  remarkable.  "The  country,"  writes  (loi- 
/ot,  "suhn)itted  ;  the  onny  tlid  not  <|uit  It  till  It  had, 
by  niean'^  of  a  certjiin  nnnil'er  of  (garrisons,  secured  the 
payment  of  tixes,  which  the  HighLindera  bad  hitherto 
dioaght  they  eonld  rafkise  with  impnnlfy;  and  order 
was  established  in  those  sanctuaries  of  plunder  with 
such  effect  tliat  the  owner  of  a  strayed  horse,  it  is 
said,  recoven-d  it  in  tlie  country  by  means  of  a  crier" 
(p.  HU).  He  was  also  iustrument^tl  in  bringing  about 
tlM  unkm  which  was  established  under  the  Protector.  ' 
ate  betwaon  Eagiand  and  Scotland ;  and  thus  likewise 
strengthened  the  Cromwelllan  elTorts.    Indeed,  it  is 

p  'iieraHy  conceded  tliat  5Ionk  was  always  attacln-d  to 
Croinwell  from  the  moment  he  openly  csjHiiisod  the 
popular  cause,  and  was  never  .suspected  of  disloyalty 
while  the  Protector  lived.   This  la  manifest  also  from  i 
Monk's  prompt  action  when  importuned  by  Charles 
for  his  ratisi'.    The  kin.?  sent  Monk  a  b'tter  ex]ires- 
sive  of  conliclence.  and,  insteail  of  n-jdy,  Monk  tnrne<l 
the  letter  over  to  Cromwell.    In  lG.io  Monk  was  made 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  goTornment  of  Scot- 1 
land,  and  he  largely,  if  not  wholly,  eoatranadtiio  a<rt)on  ' 
of  tiie  eonncil  of  atate.    That  in  this  position  also  he 
pleased  Cromwell  is  evident  from  the  way  in  wbidi 
he  was  reinctnbereil  in  the  I'rotcctor"s  l  ist  hour.  Crom- 
well on  his  <te.ith-l>ed  is  said  to  have  reconimeiidLHi  | 
liim  to  his  Son  and  successor,  who  as  soon  as  in.stallcd  ' 
likewise  received  Monk'a  support,  But  Bichaid'a  fatW 
ura  turned  Honk  away.   Honk  soon  diseovered  the  I 
weakness  of  the  new  ruler,  and  determined  to  f^llou 
that  policy  by  which  lie  would  Ixith  connect  himself 
with  the  stron;;est  party,  and  also  lay  that  under  the 
greate&t  possible  obli)Eatinn  to  liiro.   He  teniporiaed ' 
nr  aome  months;  listening  to  the  advances  of  all  I 
aides,  and  sajriog  llttU  in  mtntn.  lU  liad,  no  donbl^  | 


I  made  op  his  mind  that  th«  EoynBtt  oaast  iraa  dM 

strongest,  an<I  that  Richard  was  not  fitted  to  give  sta- 
1  bility  to  the  tfovernment;  and  tho<igh  when  circum- 
stan<-es  comiM'lled  him  to  act  h.-  cli  i  l.ucil  fur  lh_'  I'ar- 
liament  against  the  army  and  decided  u|>un  marching 
to  London,  there  were  many,  even  at  the  time  when 
be  thus  declared  himaali^  who  altogether  discredited 
I  hia  •tneerity,  and  belieTod  hhn  to  be  at  heart  a  Royalist, 

seekin;:  to  restore  the  king  as  soon  as  it  mi^ht  l*e  done 
with  safety;  and  there  is  reason  to  supjnise  that  he 
even  then  was  determined  to  promote  the  Restoration. 
We  give  Ur.  Uallam'a  opinion  on  thia  point:  "1  in- 
cline^ npon  dm  whole,  to  believe  that  Honlc,  not  ao- 
customcd  to  respect  the  Rump  Parliament,  and  inca- 
pable. l)oth  by  his  temperament  and  by  the  course  of 
his  life,  of  any  eiithiisia.sni  for  the  name  of  lil)erty,  bad 
satistie<i  himself  as  to  the  exjHilieucy  of  tlic  king'a 
restoration  ftmn  the  time  that  the  Cromwells  had  snnk 
below  Ua  power  to  aaabt  tham;  thouigh  bis  piojecta 
were  sftll  aobserrlent  to  hb  own  seeority,  which  be 
'  was  resolved  not  to  forfeit  by  any  premature  ded.ira- 
tion  or  unsuccessful  enterprise"  (^Contt.  Hi$t.  ii,  .>t4), 
I  When  Monk  arrived  in  Ixtndon  he  was  lodged  in  the 
apartments  of  the  prince  of  Wales.    He  addreaaed  the 
I  Parliament,  was  invited  to  occupy  bis  place  there,  was 
made  a  niembrr  of  the  council  of  state,  and  charged 
I  with  the  executive  power.    With  his  usual  address,  he 
continued  to  use  the  power  of  his  army  as  a  means  of 
I  awing  Parliament,  and  the  assertion  of  duty  owed  to 
'  the  Parilament  aa  a  neana  of  eontralHng  Ua  army. 
At  length  in  1660  the  "  Rump"  became  so  onpopular, 
and  the  cries  for  a  fn^o  Parliament  so  loud,  that  tiM  dty 
of  Ix>ndon  refused  the  payment  of  taxes.  Monk  olx-yed 
an  order  from  the  Parliantent  to  march  into  the  city 
,  and  subdue  it;  but  his  subservience  to  them  did  no( 
I  last  long.  He  sent  tliem  a  harah  latter,  ordering  tliem 
immediately  to  fill  op  the  vacant  seats,  fixing  a  time 
for  tlieir  dissiihition,  and  the  6th  of  May  for  thi-  elec- 
tion of  a  new  and  free  I'arliament.   The  restored  mem- 
bers appointed  him  ^;<  ii«  ral  of  the  forces  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  the  Bepnblicana,  aa  a  last 
resource,  listened  to  his  eontinned  proteatationa  against 
the  kin;;,  the  Hmise  of  Lords,  and  the  bishops,  and  al- 
lied themselves  lo  him.    Every  day  his  f>ersonal  i>owor 
increased ;  he  was  off^'red  the  Protectorate,  which  he 
declined ;  continuing  the  line  of  conduct  be  bad  alwaya 
fbllowed — **tbat  is  toaay,  steadfiist  in  varying  his  lan- 
guage according  to  the  indiviilual— he  gave  no  Imndlc 
to  any  definite  opinions  with  resjiect  to  hiniscdf."  The 
expectation  of  the  Ilestcration  daily  increased,  and 
some  indications  in  the  conduct  of  Monk,  who  was 
gradually  dismissing  persons  and  removing  objecta 
that  might  prove  obnoxioas  to  the  king,  showed  plain- 
ly that  the  event  wan  not  far  distant.    Moreover,  tlie 
I'res'iy terians  Were  in  constant  comnmnication  w-ith 
Monk,  and  thi-t  of  it.sclf  speaks  volumes.    They  were 
in  favor  of  Charles's  rcstoradOB|  and  In  Honk  they 
fnand  a  ready  helper.   He  waa  warmly  attsehed  Id 
them,  and  thus  may  have  been  easily  persuaded  to 

throw  his  influence  in  favnr  of  the  exiled  kin;;.  That 
In-  preferred  I'n-.sbvterianism  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
ho  had  not  feared  to  declare  in  one  of  his  speeches 
in  Parliament,  wlien,  after  repeated  declarations  in  fla- 
vor of  a  repnhlie,  he  yet  dated  to  apeak  for  lVesliyteft» 
anism.  Said  he,  "  As  to  a  government  in  the  Church, 
iniMlerale,  not  rigid,  Presbyterianism  appears  at  pres- 
ent to  be  the  most  indifferent  an<i  acce[ilal>lf  way  to 
the  Church's  settlement*'  {I'arl.  Uist.  iii,  l;>8(t).  At 
length  the  farce  was  bronght  to  a  eloae,  and  Monk 
i^nly  declared  for  the  king.  It  waa  en  the  19th  of 
March  when  the  royal  requests  fbrMa  asafrtance  came, 
and  to  rnval  promises  of  hi;;h  reward  he  yielded,  ai;retHi 
lo  the  kind's  return,  and  directed  the  manner  in  w  hich 
he  wisliiMl  it  to  be  brouj;ht  about.  The  kin;;, 
Monk'a  advice,  went  from  Brussels  to  Breda,  and  on 
the  Ist  of  Hay  aent  letters  to  ttw  new 
drawn  ap  aa  Monk  daalfidl,  and  the  Ung  ^ 
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•toly  acknowledged  and  prodaimcd.  On  the  23d  of 
lUy,  Monk  rwceived  him  on  the  beach  ikDwer.  y(&a 
•Blmead  by  Uni,  and  aiidrew d  with  gimt  aflttctioQ. 
Monk  olitaiBcd  many  oflfees  and  thlaa,  of  whfeli  tte 

priii'  i[i:il  wiis  the  duke  nf  AllM'iii.irlo.  As  t<iich  hi> 
chaiu'ed  a;;ain  to  lie  an  £pi'<o<i|)aliuii,  after  be  had  in 
turn  worohippcd  u  Independent  uii'l  I'rcsliytertan, 
and  by  thia  cbange  forever  set  iit  rest  all  bopaa  for  Um 
dtoaatabliahiiwnl  of  tba  Ei^scofial  ChorHi.  The  fail- 
tire  of  the  Independent  and  Pre»bvtcrian  eau»e  may 
thus  be  truly  laid  to  Monk,  jind  he  therefore  figures  in 
no  inconHiderable  way  in  the  <-i .  1.  >i.istical  as  well  as 
political  history  of  RnKl^nd,  and  even  of  Great  Britain. 
Finn  thbtimo forth  but  little  influence  remained  to  him 
except  as  be  wieldeil  it  thsottgh  the  king.  U«  wont 
to  sea  ajcain  in  ICtiG,  againat  bti old  enemiea  tli«  Dutch, 
and  inaintaiiK^l  liif*  reputation  for  courage  and  ron- 
durt.  He  died  in  1670.  "Monk,"  says  one  of  his  bi- 
agruphent, '  ■  had  utiOtg  nerres,  Btroog  coauBOiMMite, 
•  cold  heart,  an  aeooBiBodatiog  conacience,  •  eareftil 
toBj^,  an  nnchanKin^  coantoDance,  and  an  imper- 
turliablc  tiTiiji' r.  \h'  showed  cdnsidtTalile  skill  in 
civil  jjoveriiini-nt  a»  well  as  in  military  sitfuirs.  He 
bad  shrewdness  enough  to  see  what  was  l>est  fur  the 
natioa'a  internt ;  and,  if  it  also  promoted  hia  own,  be 
had  •billty  and  vigor  enoagii  to  bring  It  to  peaa.  He 
was  never  unsettled  by  enthnsiasm  in  determining  his 
enda,  and  he  was  never  cheeked  by  principle  in  rhoos- 

ahia  meaii!<."  M.  (  Juizot  would  hardly  < cur. dc  all 
.  He  acknowledges  that  Monk  "  waa  a  man  ca^ia- 
hle  of  great  things,"  but  confeaaes  that  "he  had  no 
greataaM  of  aoal."  It  ceitainljr  was  not  to  Kngland'a 
intereat  to  rentore  Chailea,  hot  he  only  brought  him 
back  liecaii.'^e  hi'  was  disa]>)>ointed  in  Kirhard  Crom- 
well, ami  <Lured  not  himself  assume  the  reins  of  the 
gDvcrnment.  See  Clarendon,  Ilisi,  RrbelUim  an</  Ciril 
Wars  o/ Engkmdf  Tii,  878  sq. ;  Skinner,  l^fe  ^MoiUti 
Gniiot,  Mrmin  efMoidt,  ably  edited  lijr  tha  bite  lord 
Wbarnrliffe;  Maseres's  Tntrt.t ;  Pepjrt  and  Evelyn. 
Memoirs;  Stoughton,  I'rrU*.  Hi*l.  Ch«frh  nf  Engliml 
(Restoration),  i,  41  sq. :  Hallam,  C-^ntt.  lint.  p.  393-4t«; : 
Macaulay,  //iW.  hnj/iami,  i,  143-146,  2116;  Stephen, 
Bht.  tfAe  ClkMreh  i/Seattami,  B,  IBO^fln^  S7«,  880; 
StiU^  Papers  rfCh  irUs  II  (Lond.  1866);  JjllmfWlrff 
Revittc.  vol.  xiii  ( lMi6).    (.\.  H.  W.) 

Monk,  James  Heury,  1).I>..  an  Ktiiilish  i)nl- 
ate,  waa  liom  at  lluniingford,  Herts,  in  the  early  part 
of  1784.  Hie  praparatoiy  education  was  receive<l  at 
the  CliarteriMuae,  and  lie  then  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  be  became  a  fellow  in  IMO.  Two 
years  lati  r  In-  (.mipiiil  llie  |Hi~iliiMr  of  n^>i-l.int  tutor, 
and  ill  l'^**'*  .luifccdid  I'orxin  aa  regius  profes.sor  of 
Ctre<-k.  While  in  (his  t  hair  he  applied  himself  faith- 
fully to  critical  analyaca  of  rarioaa  Ureek  texts.  He 
pnbliahcd,  in  oonjonetion  witb  C  J.  Bkmnfleld,  D.D., 

Thf  f'li.'f/iniiiitii.f  Trnrtt  nf  Itirhiinl  /'nrftt.  Oiiring  his 
pn>fi"wi>r-.lii|i  an  cxfiliiig  dispute  arose  i-«iiH-eriiiiig  (he 
Dcciiji.niK  V  of  ilie  chair  of  botany,  and  Sir  •Fames  Kd- 
ward  Soiith,  preeident  of  the  Linnaan  Suciciy,  London, 
being  dhappointed  fai  not  teeuring  the  poaition,  made 
bitter  u<w  of  his  pen  concerning  it.  In  reply,  Monk 
publishe<l  .1  Vindimtum  of  th«  I'nirtriity  of  Cambriilffr 
(IHIX),  which,  from  the  |.rMiniiienfc  of  both  particK, 
cauaed  cimniderabtc  stir  in  literary  circles  (Loml.  Qumi. 
six,  434-44C).  In  \)f^i2  he  resigned  his  profeemrahip 
to  aocept  the  deanery  of  Petcfborongb,  and  eight  years 
later  waa  made  biobop  of  ntonceater.  During  this  vear 
(1830)  he  piit.li.-^h.-d  a  /  (/;  .,  f  IS'  h.n  .l  H.  „iU^j,  iKlK 
This  work  not  oidy  po.ss**!"*  literaiy  «'xc<'lli.'nfe  ami 
biograpbioal  interest,  bat  abo  comprises  a  large  portion 
of  the  Utaraiy  annab  of  the  fint  half  of  the  last  century, 
beaidee  ralualile  htatorieal  fkcta  onneenrinf;  the  Univei^ 
!«ity  of  Camliri<lg>\  "'I'lie  style  is  geiiernlly  plain  aii<l 
maiKulii))-.  and  if  somctiim  s  negligent,  and  at  otliir> 
elalK>nite,  il«  onlinary  tone  i-<  that  of  a  writer  of  strong 
lenee  and  of  el^ant  and  acliolariike  acoomplishmenl" 
{fmi,  »N»t        liO).  Ifai7 


have  Ijeen  justly  and  severely  criticised  (Edmk,  Ree.  11, 
321),  but  its  general  merit  caused  it  to  rcodva  a  heai^ 
wekome  bgr  tba  liteimtL  In  1836  Biiatol  was  added  to 
GloBceater,  and  be  became  the  htsliop  ofthe  united  <!{• 

ocf-es.  This  otficc  he  tii  ld  until  his  ilcath  at  Sia|i](  ton, 
m  ar  Hrisiol,  .Imic  »!,  See  .Stubtes  liiyislnim  .Sa- 

rnim  A  rifflirtirium  (Oxf.  1858,  8vo) :  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Urit,  tmdA  mtr.  A  ulAort,  a,  v.  ^  Hallam,  HitL  Lit,  ii,  27&{ 
and  tba  Bcviawa  quoted.  (H.W.T.) 


is  a  divinity  of  the  Hindus,  very 
io  the  tamidet  of  tlie  Deccan.  He  is  said  to 
liava  been  a  favorite  general  of  the  gu<l  Rama,  and  was 
named  Hammnn,  but.  being  an  aboriginal,  tlie  Puraiin'< 

See  Trevor,  IhUm,  iit 


tranafonned  him  into  a  monkey. 
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Monka,  Eaatern.  The  Oriental  Clmnh  .lifr.TN 
in  many  r«*pects  from  tlie  I.atiii  or  AN'oterii.  I>ut  in 
no  particular  more  than  in  its  paucity  of  monastic  or- 
ders. In  the  early  agea  of  the  Church,  these  flouriab- 
ed  especially  fn  the  East ;  indeed,  that  part  of  the 
world,  a*  may  l>e  seen  in  the  artiilc  M<iNAftTi«'i.>«M, 
was  the  home  of  Christian  monks.  But  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  empire  dcsfKdleil  the  Church  more  or 
leae,  and  the  monaatic  iiutitution  became  a  part  of  the 
Weatom  Cbnrcb,  while  In  the  Eaat  it  gradually  de> 
generated  and  declined. 

I.  Oriental  .V'»ni[».— The  conflict  uith  the  Saracens 
contriliuted  to  the  weakening  of  the  nioiia-tic  onlcrs; 
and  though  there  are  remains  of  ancient  monastic  in- 
stitutfona  in  all  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey  and 
Greece,  eapecially  in  Bulgaria,  Thrace,  Klacedonia, 
Theasaiy,  the  Moreo,  the  islanda  of  the  iEgean,  and 
the  "I'D-iiorders  of  Asia  Minor,  tboee  mad  aa  auch  in 

our  day  arc  com|Miratively  few. 

Among  the  monasteries  still  existing,  the  mo»t  re- 
markable are  tbose  of  Mount  AtlMx>,  Metoora,  Mount 
Sinai,  and  of  flie  Prfncea  lalandi.  The  first  of  theaa  Is 

tnider  the  control  of  1  nth  the  Oriental  and  the  Russo- 
Crcfk  Church.  The  latter  established  a  nionastcrj* 
on  this  mount,  occupied  by  aliout  twenty  monks,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  empress  Catharine.  See  below ; 
eompara  abo  tlw  artiela  Araoa.  Two  flf  Hw  exist- 
ing monasteries,  on  the  west  side,  were  founded  by 
a  king  of  Scrvia  in  the  12fh  century,  and  are  occu- 
pied by  Bulgarian  monks,  using  the  .Slavonic  tongue 
in  religions  >Mirship.  Mixt  of  the  monasteries,  how- 
evW,  were  founded  and  richly  endowed  by  the  Greek 
enperors.  There  aie  abont  one  hundred  and  twenty 
lierroltagea ;  and  tlie  number  of  chapels,  oratorfee,  and 
."•brines,  in  a  space  not  excpediti^'  ti'ii  li  ai^nes  in  diam- 
eter, is  estimated  at  nine  hundn-d  and  thirty.  The 
monasteries  of  I'rinces  Inlands  were  formerly  the  most 
flourishing  in  Turkey,  but  they  are  now  nearly  aban- 
doned by  monastieB,  and  have  beeome  placea  of  pleas- 
ure and  recreation  in  the  summer  months.  "  The 
cn'jity  doi'ters  of  one  or  two,"  says  a  recent  vi-itor, 
"are  tHMldcii  l)y  a  few  pale  and  wretchedly  fioor 
monks,  some  deposed  patriarchs  and  disgraced  priots, 
or  other  subordinates  of  Cbein,  flitting  thvoogb  tiie 
somltre  porchee  and  gliding  along  the  deserted  church- 
es like  the  ghosts  of  the  former  Inmates."  The  near- 
I'.  riiiiH-d  monasteries  of  Mit.  iri  i^scm-ii  in  uUi,  in 
Thessaly,  ore  situated  in  the  wildest  jmrt  of  Blount 
PinduB,  many  of  them  perched  on  the  peaks  of  the 
mountain  and  on  aummite  of  predpitoua  lodta,  the 
only  aeeesa  to  which  is  l>y  nets  attached  to  mpea  and 
pulleys,  ly  means  of  \  i«itors  arc  drawn  ii)>.  f>r 

by  ladders  lixed  to  the  rock.  'I  here  jire  al>out  sixty 
nionks  remaining  in  the  ruins  ofthoite  now  dilapidated 
monasteriee.  The  famous  Greek  monastery  of  Mount 
Sinai  la  exceedingly  austere.  It  contains  about  one 
hiindrc<l  monk",  under  n  superior  styled  an  hlii.shop 
and  hca4l  of  .Mount  Sinai.    14c  is  chosen  by  election, 

but  receives  invcstltnm  ttwa  the  patriarch  of  Jemaa* 
lem.    See  Sihai. 
The  rule  of  the  Oriental  monks  has  contfaned  to  be 
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that  of  Pachomius  or  of  Basil.  They  are  divided  into 
two  <■las>>l'^ — cifiinliiti's,  or  ordinary  c  omtiiunitii"*,  aiul 
Ancbioretit  (idioritbme*),  wbo  lire  »c|Mirat«?ly,  unless  oa 
etrtain  festivals  Qm  ncMrt  Umm)  when  the.v  cat  in 
common.  E«ch  monastery  is  governed  bj  a  prior  (ba- 
Ifinnenos),  whoM  offlre  is  for  life,  or  in  his  absence 
(or  the  non-<'\i-i'.  ni  !•  of  nwr)  ],\  ;i  |iri)\  iricr  or  steward 
(epitropos),  f  li  ctml  ainiually  ti)  the  cutiiiiiuiiity.  The 
brethren  are  <livided  into  ordinary  monks  (monacbi) 
and  oooaeented  numlu  (hieromonacbi) ;  the  latter  an 
tin  learned  portion  of  the  eomnanitr— but  these  are 
few  indeed.  In  ].'>I.V"hi  n  llplon  vi<iti'<l  Mcnmt  Vtlm-^ 
(leas  than  a  oenturv  after  the  coiujui.'-'r),  in'  foiiDii  six 
thousand  caloyer.«,  or  monk-',  in  the  different  monav 
teriaa,  and  oftibat  number,  be  states,  "it  would  be  dif- 
todt  to  ibid  more  than  two  «r  three  fn  eaeh  iMMMerjr 
who  can  reid  or  write."  R<>cent  travellers  find  no 
change.  Mad«len  says  :  "  This  was  the  state  of  thinffn 
ill  all  th>'  iiKHi  i>t<  rirt  I  liave  visiteil  in  ih"  dr.  i  k 
anda,  in  I^luropoan  Turkey,  in  Syria,  and  in  Hgyi't. 
Bat  among  the  few — the  very  small  minority  of  monk.s 
who  ooaht  re;id  and  write  in  the  roonaateriea  I  viaited 
— tbeie  was  (generally  one  monk,  sometimes  two  of  the 


brotlii 


iirliiii-teil  to  stiiilv,  were  ac- 


quainted with  the  ancient  Greek,  ba<l  a  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  Ustoqr  iMlfff  ttw  writings  of  tbe  Qreek 
fuhera,  and.  teaM  aeqwdntmcn  with  the  principal 
voHts  or  nnest  M88.  of  thdr  aereral  llbrariea"  (Turk- 

itk  f'iop{ri\  ii.  KV).  The  timf  of  Oriental  mona.itics 
b  diviili-d  in  tt\een  ndigiuus  duties  and  manual  iatx>r, 
providing  ft^nl  and  otter  McaMMlaa,  tandlDg  cattle, 
and  domestic  affairs. 

Down  to  tiM  period  of  the  Ofodt  rafolmioB  and  its 
termination  in  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  bnt  especially  till 
1821,  the  monasteries  were  unmole«ted  l>y  the  Turks, 
and  con9<>«iuciitly  the  litiTiiry  tn  i-ur»-r<  miijiini  il  un- 
nijurcd,  excejtt  l>y  the  ignorant  members  of  their  coni- 
Banitic^.  But  the  successes  of  tlie  Greeka  in  the  Ho- 
wm  io  liil  led  to  ineparable  miacbief  to  tbe  roonaade 
tthruto  of  MTeral  parts  of  Chwee,  and  particularly  of 
tile  monasteriea  of  Mount  Atli' s  ;it  th^  liMnd»  of  the 
inftiriated  Tnrks.  and  rest  nunilH>r;i  of  rare  books  and 
atUl  more  valuable  and  irreplaeeable  MSS.  were  de- 
atnqrod.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  tbe  traasiuea 
■till  fenalntnx  will  bo  in  the  lianda  of  EnfOfwan  adMl* 
artu,  and  tlirir  contenta  beeooM  tlia  poaMMkm  of  the 

world  of  li'ttiTs. 

11.  Hiis'i'in  .>/on(-.«.— RuM^ian  mona«tir!.^m  1.^  »o  un- 
like that  of  the  other  Christian  countries  in  whivb  tbe 
institution  has  gained  a  footing,  that  we  devote  a  spe- 
cial aection  to  its  orders.  In  the  consideration  of  tbis 
sabject  we  must  dismiss  f^om  our  mintU  all  the  West- 
t  ni  lilcai  of  Korifficence,  learning,  pri  arliinjr,  etc.,  li 
a%  we  attribute  to  the  Henedietine.s  or  Franciscans;  of 
^tateeraft,  subtlety,  and  policy,  such  as  we  ascril>e  to 
the  Jeeoita.  In  the  dark  forests  of  Hoacoyy  ia  carried 
oat  the  same  rijdd  system,  at  least  in  outward  tana, 
that  was  liom  and  nurturcfl  in  the  burning  lii-'f.i'rt  of 
tbe  Tbebaid.  There  i-i  no  variety  of  mona-ttic  ordern 
in  Russia.  The  one  name  of  the  Black  Clergy  is  a[>- 
pUed  to  all  alike ;  tbo  one  rale  of  St.  liaall  (q.  v.)  gov- 
emt  them  alL  For  convenienee*  sake  they  mifcht  be 
divided  into  two  clauses — the  Hermiti  and  the  Monks. 

1.  Thr  /hrmif*.—FA  (*n  at  the  present  day  tbe  influ- 
ence <if  a  tii-nij:t  in  I;ii->i.i  is  beyond  what  it  i--  in  .my 
other  |>art  of  the  world,  and  in  earlier  times  their  .••anc- 
tity  bad  acquired  tbe  strongest  bold  over  all  who  came 
wUbin  their  reach*  Anthony  and  Thoodoeios,  in  the 
csToo  of  Ktei^  ware  known  fir  and  wide  for  their  piety 
and  asceticijini,  and  their  dried  skel.  tons  still  attract 
pilgrims  from  the  utmost  Iwumls  of  Kanitch.itka.  The 
pillar-hermits  never  reached  the  \N  eKt,  but  were  to  l»e 
found  in  the  heart  of.  Ilassia.  Fletcher,  in  hia  AuMim 
C^mmametaitk  (p.  117X  describes  them  thus :  "There 
are  certain  eremites  who  nsc  to  p>  irk  iKiki  il.  save  a 
clout  about  tbeir  middle,  with  their  hair  hanging  long 
and  wildfy  about  their  ihoniders,  and  many  of  them 


with  an  iron  collar  or  chain  about  their  necks  or  mid- 
dles, even  in  the  very  extremity  of  winter.  These 
tiiey  take  as  prophets  and  men  of  great  holiness,  giv- 
ing them  a  liberty  to  speak  what  they  list  wit  hoot  any 
controlment,  though  it  lie  of  the  veiy  highest  himself. 
So  that  if  he  reprove  any  openly,  in  what  sort  soever, 
thoy  aU'Wer  nutliiiit,'  btit  tlmt  it  is  'I'd  ijrrnim  (for 
their  tin*),  ihu  people  lilieth  very  well  of  them,  be- 
cause they  are  as  paaqpHa  [|Msquins]  to  note  thalr 
great  Biea'a  fiiults,thatiioman  elae  dan  apeak  of. . . . 
Of  this  hind  there  am  not  many,  l>ecanio  it  la  n  vorjr 
b.inl  uiid  cold  profession  to  go  naked  in  RlMnfa,  et|ni 
dally  ill  winter."  (  If  the  numerous  hermita,  WO  men> 
lion  Uu.*il  <if  .\Iotcov,  ''that  would  take  upon  him  to 
reprove  the  old  emperor,  tbe  terrible  lvan,liHr  all  his 
eraot^  and  eppresden  doM  lownrda  the  pMpI*. 
body  they  have  translated  into  a  sumptuous  chnrdl 
near  the  emperor's  house  in  Moscow,  and  have  eanon- 
\r.\  t\  him  fur  :i  suint."  That  suinptuou.s  chiin  b  re- 
mains  a  tnonutnent  of  the  mad  heniiit.  It  i'«  the  ea- 
thodral  immediately  outside  the  Kremlin  walls,  well 
ternod  "  tke  4mm  ^ a  dUaufd  laMywiofisn."  Hun> 
dredk  of  arlifia  wore  kidnap(>ed  fksm  LBtMck  ta  onot 
it,  iinii  of  :i!t  the  bnlldinga  in  Moaeow  it  makaa  the 

deepest  impression. 

S.  Monk$  and  Afomutmet. — ^The  Russian  monaaterioi 
apcang  mostly  out  of  the  neigiiborhood  of  bermitagea, 
like  their  Egyptian  prototypes.    Raaafain  monaehiim 

was  a  iiKxlilication  of  the  Kastcm  system.  In  Husiia, 
as  in  the  East,  the  monks  lived  a  .solitary  life,  but  in 
their  own  cells,  which  they  them.selves  had  built 
within  the  immediate  surroundings  of  tbe  monastery. 
With  tlidr  own  hands  they  worked  for  the  means  of 
snbsistence,  devoting  the  rest  of  their  time  to  solitary 
spiritual  exercises,  and  assembling  only  twice  a  day 
for  coininon  |ira\  (  rs.  Tliis  so!it;iry  w  ay  of  living;  was 
the  original  »ystem  of  Kussian  monachism,  while  liv- 
ing together  in  conTonte  was  introduced  in  tbe  14th 
eantmy  onlj.  It  nerer  waa  nniTaiiaUy  adopted,  and 
both  modea  of  liring  are  practieed  to  tlib  day.  The 
Hussiiin  numnsteries  are  controlled  either  by  an  artAi- 

'  mmdritt  (q.  v.)  (i.  e.  abbot),  a  her/timen  (i.  c.  prior), 
or  a  ttrviUl  (L  e.  superior).  Convents  with  stroitete, 
or  auperiora,  are  oaaally  under  the  care  of  a  laifor 
monastery.  At  itst  tlw  monlu  elected  dieir  own  an* 
periors,  but  afterwanls  the  bishop  or  regent  nominnted 
them.  All  monasteries  were  originally  under  t  he  ron- 
trol  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  they  were.  Tliis 
strict  superintendence,  however,  soon  became  onerous ; 
and  already  in  early  times,  bnt  especially  in  tbo  I6tfa 
and  17th  centuries,  we  And  the  more  influential  con- 
vents exempted  fW>m  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  under 
the  iinmediute  care  of  the  pjtriareh  of  ( "oiist:intino|ile 
or  of  the  Kussian  metropolitan.  Those  monasteries 
which  are  exempt  from  episcopal  Jarlsdiction,  and 
which  are  nowadaya  under  the  auperintendence  of 
the  Synod  of  St.  Prtewbuig,  are  called  bampfgia  or 
Id'ira ;  while  thoM^  under  epiM'npal  juriadiotion  are 
named  ofnoMo,  mmuitttria,  or  eroriekti. 

MonacUam  in  Hussla  has  three  dcgreea.  The  first 
degree  oompriaee  tbe  movitiaU.  Tbe  noeice  does  not 
take  any  vow  upon  himaeif,  hat  Iwa  to  live  acoonliag 
to  tbe  monastic  regnlations ;  his  dress  is  a  black  rkar- 
to,  or  coat  with  a  black  cape.  After  a  |>rep«ration  of 
three  years  the  iiovire  enters  tiie  second  de>{r<;e,  and 
becomes  a  monk,  lie  takes  the  solemn  vows  before 
the  arehimandrite,  oiuwges  his  name,  and  Nooiraa  the 
tonsuvB.  Men  are  not  allowed  to  tako  thaao  vows  an* 
til  they  are  thirty  years  old,  while  women  are  not  ad- 
mitted until  they  li  i\  u  reache.l  tli'  ir  l.flirth  ye.ir.  The 
tliird  degree  comprises  the  jHrj'tcl  ones,  1  hey  are 
dressed  in  a  long  black  coat,  with  a  wide  hood  which 
conooaU  the  Um  entire^.  The  pocaliwitiea  of  tfaia 
elate  eonrist  in  very  strict  spiritual  exercises,  rartnin* 

I  iny;  of  all  l<i  dilv  ajiiK  titcs  fi.r  the  purjKUse  of  niortify- 

Iing  the  ^en^ual  nature,  and  allowing  the  spirit  to  be 
abeerbod  in  tlia  oontauplatlon  of  divine  tUagi  only. 
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They  uro  not  allowed  to  leare  the  convent,  and  mast '  that  Cbnrrfi.  Th«  nana  aro  either  Tin^ns  or  vidowg. 
renounce  ull  and  ercry  connpitiim  with  tin-  world,  i  'I  h^  v  .idopt  the  rules  of  St.  Haiiil.  Wwy  nionlv  live 
They  arw  very  highly  estet'nml,  excmiit  from  episco-  togetlier  in  a  convent  under  the  cnntrwl  «f  a  hrguiuen«, 
pal  Jari»diction,  and  ataDd  under  the  immediate  care  or  prioreaa,  elected  by  them.  Their  hahit  in  a  ]mig 
of  the  Syaod  of  St.  FManUug.  Iteoln  «r  tbk  tbird  bhick  weoUradiMi,  made  after  tlMOficBUl  fuhion.a 
decree  ore  very  me.  IKftneat  ftmn  Weateni  inoim'  long  black  tirafe  er  nutfe,  md  »  black  t^^^  Pormer- 
chLsm,  prieata  and  deacon*  ure  fonnd  amontj  the  Iiu«-  ly  inoukx  miil  nun»  Minirtinips  lived  to^)'t)ii  r  in  the 
aaan  monka.  Very  tnanjr  enter  the  muna»tcrics,  nut  name  moiiii.st'.Ty ;  bat  aa  tbia  gave  rise  to  great  immo- 
toT  iacUnatioii'a  or  piety's  take,  but  aimply  to  gain  rality  and  difordM^  tt  vae  atricUy  fiioktUtad  bf  ^ 
derieal  tafliieaca  and  pedtiOB.  For  the  monka,  al- 1  cooadl  inl&OS. 


tbooirta  their  leamlnff  ia  tmall,  are  kioked  np  to  aa  of 

eupfrior  iMhuMti<iii.  nni1  the  ni<i(i:i»ti^ry  i*  therefore  the 
only  roiKl  in  liu-fia  tu  ini|Kirtant  clcriijil  j«o.>-ition!<. 

llw  inwuu-  of  the  moim»t«ric!».\vhiiinjftfH  Ha>  i-iior- 
ZDOUs,  waa  at  first  under  tbe  care  of  the  arcbimaudrite. 


4.  Mtmantrif  tif  TVatas.— Then  k  no  mere  celelwirt' 

ed  monastery  in  I'us^ia  than  tfiiv  ni<ir;i«tcn  i  f  Trnitza 
e.  the  Holy  Triuitji       It  Mii^  fnund.d  A.l>.  l.J;^8, 
when  iliiriiiK  the  Tartar  doiiiiiiinn  the  clerj^  showed 
themselvea  the  deliverers  of  their  conntry,  Aboot 


His  adminlstrattoD,  however,  waa  rabject  to  tbe  inapeo-  aixty  mile*  Ann  Ueoeow,  In  the  aaldat  of  a  triM  fbtee^, 
tion  of  the  bishop.  Ivan  IV  Vaallivitcb  was  the  first  rises  the  immense  pile  of  the  andent  convent.  Like 
regent  who  seized  the  property  of  the  mona.<terie«  at '  the  Kremlin,  it  combines  the  varions  institutions  of 

Novgorod  in  15<J0.  I'eter  the  Creat  ulili^xl  thi'  tTicn-  iiKiiiusten*,  university,  palaro,  cathedral,  and  (  hiirehc*, 
to  take  care  of  the  invalidit  and  pour.  The  planted  within  a  circuit  of  whIIs.  Hither  from  all 
Catharine  1  deprived  the  archimandritee  of  paila of  tlMMnpiro  stream  innumerable  pilgrim.*.  Kb 
ttair  nekot  rigbti,  and  pmt  tba  adnisktratbrn  of  ampwor  momi  to  Moscow  vithoat  pajnliig  bk  dev»> 
nonaalte  goods  utolho  bands  of  a  spadalcemmlttee  tfaastiwre.  The  olBce  of  arcMtnanJrile,  or  a>bo%  o^  it 
(17'2.">).  Thi.*  conimittei^  was  sulmcqucntly  alxili.shod  ;  is  so  hi^'h  th.it  fi  r  inuny  yoarw  it  ha*  never  iieen  giran 
(1742),  and  the  cmpri;.'^  Klizabcth  transferred  the  ad-  \  to  any  one  but  a  metropolitan  of  Moscow;  and  the 
ministration  of  monneitic  incomes  to  the  holy  synod,  actual  chief,  the  bfBHa,  k  O—  of  tha  Mghwt  ^gwl" 
In  1782  PetMT  111  triad  to  aecalariae  all  eonvcnto  and ' 
nooaatetlos;  bntthepka«aaiioioxeea(«dantlll704, 
when  Cntharine  II  fpcularir.cd  all  nKinn«<tories  with 
tiioir  i>ccuniiiry  inccnne  and  vossuls,  und  tliereliy  se- 
cured to  the  crown  more  than  £hK),0(iO  pea!<aiil.s  and 
enormous  riches.  Tbe  Russian  monasteries  at  present 
H«  moet  of  tbam  v«r7  poor,  and  the  monks  live  in 
apostolical  poverty  and  simplicity.  But  though  this 
be  the  rule,  there  arc  some  remarkable  exceptions. 
Tlie  SI.  Ptfrrsburp  (j'azetle.  lute  in  1>*71,  fiirni-.hi'(|  some 
interesting  statistics  aa  to  the  revenues  of  t  he  mojit  im- 
poitant  monaaterks in  Bossk, fh>m  which  it  is  clearly 
apparent  that  aona  «f  tha  monaaterks  of  Roaak  an 
wefl  prorldod  ftir  in  a  tempoml  aense.  Tbe  Oautt$ 
says  that  the  receiiits  of  the  priors  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  first  ela>'s  (laiiras)  vary  from  -10,000  to  (50,000 
ruhles  (X5000  to  £7500),  and  of  the  other  priors  from 
1000  to  IQ^OOO  rubles.   The  inooBM  of  tbo  nonaateiy 

■  of  TroHtkl-Sergiev,  near  Moaeow,  vhfeb  Ibnnorij  oon> 
tained  aliout  100,000  p«llOBB,now  amounla  to  600,000 
ruliles  (XC'i,500).  That  of  the  Kief  monaj^ter^'  iit  even 
greater,  as  it  derives  a  consideral  Ic  (  mtlt  fnun  the  sale 

.  of  wax-lights.    The  Alexander-Nev^iii  nwnastery  at 

■  8t.Petersbofg  baa  a  speckl  aonroe  of  rcvenee,  besides 
ha,ordioary  one,  In  the  shape  of  a  share  of  all  the  com 
Im^rted  into  the  capital.  How  large  tliis  rcvenno  is 
may  Iw  inferred  from  tha  fact  t1i.it  a  short  time  nuo 
the  city  wished  to  compound  for  it  by  a  yearly  pay- 
ment of  a  million  rubles,  and  that  the  inonasteir  de- 
cliaed  tbe  offer.    Next  to  the  monnsteriea  of  the  (ir<>t 


talks  of  Uttssia. 
The  fender  ef  It  waa  St.  Sergius  (A.D.  imS>inf>, 

whose  career  is  encircled  with  a  halo  of  lej^end.  When 
the  heart  of  the  grand-dulic  Demetriu.'i  failed  In  his 
advance  against  the  Tartars,  it  was  the  renion^trarieo, 
the  blessing,  and  tbe  prayers  of  Sergiun  that  supported 
him  to  tbe  Md  of  hatlla  on  tbo  Don  (1880).  No  bk. 
torical  picture  or  senlptnre  in  Russia  is  more  fVe<iuent 
than  that  which  represents  the  youthful  warrior  receiv- 
ing  the  benedietion  of  the  ;i>je<i  hermit. 

See  Herzog,  Real-t'nryU<ip.  ix,  C76  sq.;  Aschbacl^ 
Kircken-I^xilcon,  iv,  2.'j1  ;  .Stanley,  Eastern  Ckmrrk^  ^ 
iMaq. ;  King,  (;rfei  Cftivwft  m  JIksim,  p.  SA  aq.  {  Mos- 
rarieff,  Hittoty  ofiht  Ihudm  Ckmrik,  trans.  ^  Ihkfc 
more  (Oxford.  IMJ  * ;  Fb  ti  hi  r,  R>tm,in  CrmmmweaUki 
Curzon,  Ancient  .\/<mii»i*  ri) »  <>j  thf  Kai-I ;  I-.elihart,  Mod' 
em  Rutma  (I.on(l.  1870,  Hvo».  p.  210  s<|. ;  l)ixon,  Free 
Rmia  (N.  Y.  1870, 12mo),  p.  29  et  al. ;  Montaicmbert, 
Jfeait  rfUm  Weti,  I,  US-IBS. 

Monleztin.  Jcvn-Ji-stin,  «  flirisB  ccclesiastk  and 
historian,  waa  bom  at  Saramon,  near  Auch,  in  I800l 
He  studied  at  the  College  of  Aire,  ronseeratMl  hk  first 

laljors  to  the  insirmiuni  of \oiith  di-iii  id  t  T  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar,  and  w  as  !<ub-M'i(ui  ntly  a|i|)ouiteii  u*  the 
parisli  of  C'asteliiau  d'AHtieu,  near  Lietoun  ,  and  in  1838 
to  that  of  Ikmui  (canton  of  Auch).  The  arcbbiabop 
of  Auch  appointed  bin  in  1847  liiidar  canon  of  hk  met- 
ropolitan  see.  He  died  in  IK.'iO.  Besides  numerous 
articIcM  puldtsbcd  in  difTerent  journals  and  historical 
culltctions  Monle/im  wmle.  Jfiftoirr  de  hi  (intcoifHr, 


,      1  •    Vf      _/  i_"    I  .utpuu  let  tempt  US piut  rtcuiftjutgu  a  mo$jourt  iAuich, 
Russia  ».s  that  of  the  I  verslv  chape  in  Moscow  fa  iTaneh  .„  _     ,    o    i    -l-   i     •  »l   oj  . 

,        „      .    ,  .     \     I  I         „.  I  Itf46-d0, 7  volsw  8vo) ;  this  begms  with  the  3d  century 

of  the  IVrevinsk  inona.stpr^').  w  hose  vearlv  receipts  f .  ,       '         .  .    "  ,           .  ^.   .    ,  ,  ' 

,    ,  .  ,  .       t^fui    'ij       T_  I  before  the  Chnatian  lera,  and  cloeea  at  the  end  of  the 

are  calcuuited  on  ;in  average  at  100,000  rutdes.    In  i   ,      ^  ,,a  ,.     '    ,.        .  — .     .  „j,  ,. 

tbe  eoclesksticl  district  of  Novgo«ii  tbo  waahbkst  ^\?^'*"7: '-^         an>jH,^ur,oun^re  de  I  t:,lue 

nonastetyk  that  of  Tnthr,  wlMTteri  eaplkl  aknc  !  *  .'V";  '!!  ^f''';,;", '^TT.  'l'Z 

k  said  to  amoimt  to  <40,8zl  mbles.  ^.  ,      -m    .    «*'     j  \,o--  u    v      ,•■  j 

The  monsstenes  have  reallv  been  a  great  help  and      ^  .    ..  -        .   ,  i   j.  j  li.  /.Lt-  u  \ 

1      .  „  .    .1    I.  '.:  n       1 :  I.        mint*  ki  tauet  de  la  melntpnle  aAuok  (i05«,  8vo). — 

Jill,  iiit.ige  to  the  i:ii<i!iian  nation,  as  iill  ifs  I'l.shops.  ■       r  w,-     ^-  ■    i  \       »  / 

art^i't.-',  and  scholars  were  educated  in  them.    >o  |         '  ' 

aebools  or  educational  Initltntions  were  to  li«  found  Monmorel,  CH.\ni.Ea  i.e  Rot-Rr,  t>R.  a  French 
•nhdda  of  tiion  until  voiy  foeondy.  Their  misskn  in  preacher,  waa  bom  at  Pbnt-Audcmar  about  tbe  middk 
Rusakn  hktorr  was  peculiar.    Not  only  were  they  of  tlie  17th  century.   In  1097  ho  became  almoner  to 

till'  imr'ierie's  of  Cliristiaiiitv.  tran-|  1  intiiit;  with  gn-at  '  the  (bulie««  of  IVmrL'i'ixne.  and  wa*  pro\id(il  with  the 


struggles  and  dauiicrs  tlic  benevolent  doclrinc*  of 
Christ  among  the  heathen  of  the  steppes  and  moantains. 


abU'v  of  l..<innoy,  in  Flamler*,  l)y  the  influence  of  Ma- 
i  dame  lie  Maiiitenon.    He  died  in  1719,  and  lift  a  high- 


bnt,  like  the  convent  of  Sinai  and  tbe  convanta  of  ly  esteemed  oulkction  of  homUie$  tmr  let  itimgilte  dr» 
Qreece,  they  are  the  refhges  of  national  Ufe,or  **the  dkiaiieib«,«iiriit|NMsiM,siirigf 

monunieiiis  of  victories  won  for  an  opprassad  pOptda-  !/"nr.«  d>i  ntrfme  (I'aris,  I69S.  10  vols,  I2mo\  The 
tion  again»t  invitdor8  and  conquerors.  '  method  he  r«>Uuws  ta  very  similar  to  that  of  the  fathers 

.  <. Jhw'tw  ntiawsnesoKiitsdhiaTwyeBdypaikdof |ef tha CauMgb,wbo timiXMy  capkht  the Ho^y 
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ho  parai>hrMH  all  the  vmm,  one  tfter  th«  otbflr,  | 

drau'it  from  each  wime  rimrat  ami  employs  a  .»im|ilc  and 
prccLtc  style. —  iJki.  iturtntij  dn  I'lttiiculfurt,  8.  v.; 
Uoefer,  Souv.  Hunj.  (ItMntU,  a.  v. 

Monmoutlli  Jamiw,  i^wie  o/^  reputed  nttoral  ton 
of  kinff  Chaiiea  II  of  Eq^mkI,  dewnrw  •  ptaoe  bcre  Ibr 
the  jwrl  he  had  in  the  agitation  provokiil  hy  the  Knin- 
i»h  l  ilu-H  Ujtcs  plot,  aiul  f«>r  hi*  nUiiuii  to  tho  Scotch 
Covenaiiteni.  He  waa  Umi  at  Uoilcrtlain  in  ami 
WM  brought  to  England  by  his  mother,  Ijocy  Walten, 
ia  1656,  dttring  the  Cummoiiwealtb.  The/  wen  both 
faapriaooed  r<»r  a  time,  but  daaU/  Jamoi  WW  iaCrMMd 
to  the  care  of  a  nobleman,  and  on  the  Keetofttioa  waa 
handsomely  pnivi<li-il  for  !)y  the  l  ourt.  He  had  warccly 
cnmplf'tfd  hi-i  »ixtf«-tilh  year  wht  ii  was  niarric<(  to  a 
wuman  aelccted  fur  him  at  court,  and  was  then  created 
duke  of  Moaaoutli.  Alwat  1670  be  ww  put  forward 
lord  Sbafteabarv  aa  tb«  crown  riral  of  the  duke  of 
York  (later  Jaroe.'«  If,  q.  v.),  and  «liirin;j  the  reveiations 
of  the  Titu^  Oates  plot  (lC7t(),  when  t)ic  feeling  a^iu»t 
fiomanisu  and  all  who  favore<l  them  ran  high,  public 
opiiuoo  waa  ao  decidedly  in  hta  favor,  and  lo  indignant 
■ipdnat  tba  ditte  ef  Torit,  (hat  tlw  faoter  waa  eoo^eUed 
to  quit  the  kinplom ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  forwartt 
by  Parliament  fur  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
succewion;  Imt  (  liarles  suddenly  tlijisolvetl  it,  and  a 
document  waa  at  the  same  time  issued  by  the  king,  aul- 
emnly  declaring  that  he  ha<i  never  been  married  to 
hmef  WalMia.  Muoawutli  himaelf  waa  aaoi  iuto  Soot- 
kad  In  1679  to  qndl  the  rebellion.  He  defeaMd  the 
Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Iiriilj;i  ;  l  ut  his  humanity  to 
the  tieeing  and  wounded  »aa  no  ciMispicuoua,  and  hi-s 
reoOMMCtidatioai  lo  panlon  the  priaonen  were  ao  ur- 
Hant,  aa  l«  tiriiig  apoa  him  the  violent  eanaurea  of  the 
Ungandof  Laaderdale^  He  draa  became  the  idol  of  the 
Bl^i*h  Nonconformists.  The  return  nf  the  ilnko  of 
York  and  the  ejiile  of  Monmouth  lun m;;  followed,  the 
latter  went  to  Holland,  and  allied  him««'ll  w  iili  ttic  lead- 
en of  the  MoBOonformiot  party,  cxUod  like  hinudf ;  and 
wh«  he  WW  allowed  to  return  to  London,  be  ww  re- 
eeivid  with  auch  demimatnition«  of  Joy  that  Monmouth 
fdt  that  he  was  the  people's  choice.  In  1680  he  ma<le 
a  senii-riiysl  tiri>j;res*  lliroiif;li  ihe  we^t  of  England, 
with  the  design,  pniiiably,  uf  courtiti)^  the  Nonconfor- 
niata,  who  were  mofe  nnraerouA  there  th.m  in  any  other 
IMUt  of  the  waMiy,  eaeept  London  and  £«es.  In 
168}  he  travefied  tome  of  tbe  northern  eounticK  The 

kin;;  and  hi<  hrmlu  r  were  nl-irmfl ;  and  Monmoutli 
waa  arrested  at  Mallord,  and  Ixiund  over  to  keep  the 
peare.  He  meanly  confeMed  hi;*  |>articipation  in  the 
Bye-liooae  plot,  aocuaing  himaelf  and  otben  of  a  deaigi  i 
W  aeiw  the  hing^  peraon,  and  aubvcft  hia  gwveninient. 
The  king  pardoned  him.  on  his  solemn  prnmiv  tfi  he  a 
loyal  subject  to  the  duke  of  York,  in  cam-  the  latter 
should  Harvi\e  the  Wiii:;.  In  \>'<'*\  Moninoiiih  fled  to 
Antwerp,  and  remained  abroad  until  Che  death  of  the 
king,  when  he  embarked  for  Kngland,  landed  (  June  11, 
1686)  W  loraa-Bcgii^  and  iaaued  a  manifesto  deckriog 
Jamwto  be  a  minderBr  and  usuqier,  charging  him  with 
iairadneiqg  popery  and  arbitrnry  |x>wer.  and  oaaerting 
Ma  own  legMmaty  and  right  by  blood  to  be  king  of 
England.  He  ww  recdred  with  great  acdamatioos 
at  Taunton,  wImm  he  ww  proclaimed  w  hiog.  At 
FnoM  he  heard  the  newa  of  the  defiMt  ef  Aigyle,  who, 
at  the  iie.-i  1  of  rhe  s-ottish  exilea^  had  attcoqMed  to 

r.iix'  an  msurret  iion  in  .S-otLind.  Iklmiey  and  men  were 
now  abundant;  but  ami!t  were  lackin;;,  and  thouiandn 
weut  home  for  want  of  them.  (>n  July  b  he  wiw  per- 
anaded,  with  only  2500  foot  and  600  hone,  to  atuck  the 
kiog'a  forcco,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Fevcrsham,  were  encamped  at  .Swlgemwir,  near  IJridce- 
Watcr.  Monmouth  l<wi  ^;round,  and,  haviii;:  iiim^rir 
set  a  cuwanlly  example  of  Hight,  his  troo(«s  were 
iilaoghtere<l  like  6heep.  About  SCO  of  his  foUowen  fell 
in  the  battle;  but  1000  were  mamcfod  in  tbe  pnnuit. 

rw  tomti  emiMaled  In  a  dit^  and  ww 
to  li«*ftih«^,  Ha  aiada  the  moat  hnmiliating 


Mbmiadona,  and  ebtained  a  peraonal  Inlerrhw  with 

Jatnex.  "He  eluii;:,"  <<fly«(  .M.'iraiiliiy,  "in  agonies  of 
supplication  nnnid  tlie  kneen  o(  tlie  "tern  uneie  he  had 
wrongeil,  and  ta.sled  a  l>ltternes»  worse  than  that  of 
death,  tbe  bittcnuM  of  knowing  that  be  had  humbled 
hlowcirin  vain."  Even  hia  pnycrfbr"  one  day  more," 
that  ha  night  ''go  out  of  the  world  as  i  Christian 
oui^ht,"  was  brutally  refu»eil.  <  hi  July  \'<>  lie  wjui 
iiroiij^lit  to  I  he  ~<  afToM,  ,iu,l  heheadf^J  on  Tower  llill: 
the  exet'utioner  perlurming  his  ulhce  so  un»kilfully  that 
five  blows  were  struck  before  tbe  head  waa  oeveretl.  Set- 
haimnfl^tttlfJJuieeq^ Monnwuth  (1M44) :  the  hiatoriea 
of  Macauky,  Hume,  and  Lingard ;  Stoughtou,  Eeck$: 
l/i.it.  fiii'V  the  Rfulorution ;  Chambers,  Cyeiyb&T.f  and 
tbe  article  Jaxiui  II  in  thia  t'lfdopadia. 

If  etmttrd,  OHABuea,  a  noted  flwim  literary  char> 

ai-t<  r,  <!e>erveH  our  attention  s|M'ri:dIy  on  ae<'oiiiii  of  hi» 
hurnaiiiiarian  »trup:t:lp.i  in  .Swit/erlauil.  He  was  Uirn 
at  IJenie  in  IT'.H*,  and  was  educated  tirst  at  the  academy 
in  Lausanne,  and  then  at  I'aria,  whvie  he  et^oyed  tlie 
fHendihip  of  the  tndy  great,  thon)^  bimsdf  a  youth. 
In  1R17  he  returned  to  Lausanne,  to  heeome  profeaaor  of 
French  literature,  and  quickly  rmf  to  distinction  for  his 
jrren<  erii  lliinii,  and  the  ■  ii'liiiMa^m  with  whieli  he  n\>- 
proached  his  Mibjecl.  He  had  taken  orders,  cxiK-cting 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Church,  but,  tunied  aside  by 
thia  appototmeDt,  he  now  devoted  hia  leiante  houn  to 
the  atudy  of  ecdieaiwdeal  and  ofvil  law.  That  Mon- 
nard  largely  pr«)ftte<l  by  the  knowledge  thus  n  ipiirrd 
waa  manifest  shortly  after,  when  the  obnosinu..,  law 
parsed,  May  30,  1824,  depriving  men  of  the  free  exer. 
ciae  of  tlie  dictatea  of  their  eonacience,  intended,  of 
course,  mwnlr  to  atay  the  Imoada  which  new  Pmtcatant 
dfM'trines  were  making  in  Switzerlaml.  particularly  those 
of  the  Momiers  ( q.  v.  i.  Mi>nnard  came  forward  as  a  de- 
feiiiler  of  religious  lil>erty,  and  declared  the  hiw  uaOon> 
stiuitionaL  Ue  enjoyed  at  thia  limo  tbe  intinuite  aa- 
weiatiatt  of  tlia  learned  Swtw  divine,  Alexandre  Ro- 
dolphe  Vinet  (q.  v.),  and  brought  out  for  thia  friend  the 
treatises  De  la  liberU  de$  etiUra  (1826\  and  Ohnrmitiont 
.I'll  rtiiiir.f  ( IH29).  This  action  resulted  in  Moi;- 
nard's  suspension  from  hia  profesaorship  and  removnl  t  i 
Geneva,  where,  however, be aoeaftiund  w  warm  frii  II 
w  be  had  left  at  Lausanne,  both  auMmg  tbe  learned  and 
those  seeking  ki)nw1edg<>.  PsHtical  changea  finally 
j.erniiile.l  his  return  to  ("nntot)  Vaud,  and  he  was  pu»v 
lirly  honored.  an<l  called  to  till  several  civic  ofKces. 
After  the  revolution  of  1845,  Monnnnl  retired  nltojit  tli«  r 
from  political  life.  It  ww  auppoabd  by  hia  fricnda  that 
he  would  now  enter  tbe  Chmvh;  hot  he,  having  found 
that  mndl  ill-feeling  still  existe^l  against  him  among 
the  clergy  for  the  position  he  had  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
Moniiers,  tinally  re»olve<l  to  quit  .Switzerland,  and  ac- 
cepted a  chair  in  the  University  of  IJoiui,  which  he 
held  until  hia  death,  Jan.  12, 1866.  S<^  Joum.il  n'r  r.v- 
nirr,  Jan.  13, 1865;  AujfAmftr  Al^tmfnim*  Zeiimgt  Feb. 
IWio.  (J.H.W.) 

Moiinlotte,  JEAN-FRAl(90lS,a  I'Veiirli  ll<  nedictine 
monk,  WW  bom  at  BesinQon  in  172B.  He  early  entered 
tbe  Congregation  of  SbHanr,  and  anbscquently  taught 
philos'i|ihy  and  matbcwatics  in  the  abliey  of  St.CJer- 
main-iles-Pn-s.  at  Paris.  After  tlie  suppression  of  his 
order,  he  withdrew  to  the  villnce  i-(  Tii;ery,  near  t."or- 
beil,  where  he  died,  April  29, 17D7.  Ho  waa  the  editor  of 
the  tntiinttbmn  PUMmo/^  «f  F^^oia  Bivaid  CMb, 
17TH  and  1780,  4  vols.  I'imo).  It  is  an  erroneoua  opin- 
ion whi<  h  Courliier  and  other  bibliographer!*  have  enter- 
tained that  Monriiotle  sleiuM  be  considercl  the  ruitllor 
of  AM;/  (III  f'lirfriir  li'Otyii'*,  publisluil,  under  the 
name  of  llciios  de  (Mies,  in  the  JJencnption  dn  Arft  rt 
MMer$  (1769,  foL).  See  k  fsatet,JJiet,£iog.  a.  v. ;  Uoefer, 
AWv.  Btof'  GMrak,  b.  v. 

BConOd,  Adolpb6,one  of  the  distinguished  <livines 
of  thia  century,  ww  born  at  Copenhagen  Jan.  21,  litoi. 
Ha  belonga  to  a  liunily  to  whlbb  Franca  ia  indebted  for 
an  uDMwnMiiljr  laiBs  naaibar  of  edebniad  dcfgy* 
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Hta  fkth«r,  Jfl«n  Mbnod,  who  was  a  native  of 
Switsprland,  born  about  1760,  waa  at  the  time  pastor 
of  a  French  Protextant  church ;  but  in  1808,  having  re- 

ci'ivf'<l  a  call  rrmii  a  chiiri-h  at  l*ari.»,  he  rcmovcil  thither 
with  his  laniily,  ntnl  thru-  c-iijuycd  much  distinction. 
He  was  president  of  the  Kefurniett  Con&iator)'  until  1834, 
•Dd  died  in  Adolpb«  waa  educated  at  tbe  Col- 

lege Bonaparte  at  PwiR,  and  after  the  cwmpletion  of  his 
stmln  *  ttifH'  111'  [iiir>iiril  a  nmr-'c  in  thculn^'y  in  the 
University  111  ( ;ent  \  a,  w  livro  he  n'maiiR'<l  until  IK'J4.  lu 
18S»  he  made  a  jminiey  to  Italy,  during  which  he  fell 
drawn  nearer  to  (iod,and  decided  to  preach  ibe  Guspd 
to  the  IHUe  Plolaataat  eongregation  of  Naples.  There 
he  remanied  until  1827.  On  his  return  he  was  appoint- 
ed pa-«t4>r  of  I.ynns ;  here,  however,  his  earnest  Christian 
l■.\ll'|^latilln.^  iiri)\«-il  di-ta^irful  tn  a  worldly  congre- 
gation, aud  hut  reuuival  wait  n-skcd  for  and  granted. 
Strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
k»  nam  coMianed to  picach  mkI  to  leach.  The  Church 
«f  the  Mate  waa  locked  fiir  him.  His  congregation 
net  in  a  private  room.  \s!iirli  was,  Imwi  vi  r.  m ...n  ex- 
changed for  a  spacious  ctia)K'l,  where  iiuiiictuus  |k-o- 
|lle  wens  fed  with  tbe  bread  of  eternal  life.  Thirty 
yean  have  paaaed  ainoe,  and  at  preaeut  the  fivangelical 
Chnrch  of  Lyons  is  a  gnat  aaaociatioo,  with  fonr  paatotta, 
many  evangelists,  and  <  i;4lit  <  ha|M:'l!<.  The  govemtnent 
— cither  touched  by  tin-  nligious  activity  of  ^tomxl, 
or  wishing  to  make  giNul  the  wrung  it  had  done  to  hint 
— appointed  him  imfeaaor  of  tbcoioig^-  at  Montauban, 
where  be  iciadned  eleven  yeara.  Daring  thia  time  he 
held  prayer-meetings  eveiy  Sonday,  and  in  the  vaca- 
tions travelled  in  Southern  France  to  preach  and  to  in- 
struct. Wherever  he  a|>peared,  multitudes  of  peoi)le 
followed  him,  attracted  by  the  ttpiritual  power  of  hia 
orations.  In  lKt7  the  Conaitttury  of  Paria  appointed 
him  mioister  of  the  Kefomcd  Chinch  thef^  the  govern- 
ment oonfinntng  the  selection  and  he  accepting.  He 
lalM>red  tlx  re  wiili  reroarkaMr  success  for  seven  years. 
The  churches  where  he  preached,  es|Kcinlly  the  large 
Oratoire,  were  lilleil  every  Sunday  by  pious  people.  In 
tha  anaUer  room  of  the  Oratoire  he  gave  BiUe-kiM«s 
arefy  Smday;  and  a  great  many  «f  his  heam%  sur^ 
priKcd  by  hit  l>eniitiful,  practical  remarks  on  theWonl  of 
God,  by  hi.H  great  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
bis  spiritual  ex|Rrienee,  preferred  the  llible-lessons  to 
his  greater  scrmoua.  In  18oU  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
down  by  disease ;  but,  with  his  Christian  resignation, 
be  acknowledged  in  sickness  also  the  voice  of  God  to 
bis  servant — '*Ln,  I  come  quickly."  The  physicians 
prunounctnl  hi^diM'a^r  ln>  uralile;  Monixl  ((uietly  heard 
the  announcement,  and  prepare^l  himself  for  departure 
to  Wit  Master.  His  faith  grew  Mronger  daily;  not  only 
a  full  reaigoathn  to  the  will  of  Uud,  but  a  great  joy 
illled  hia  sool  even  in  bis  grealeHt  pain.  Every  Sunday, 
in  the  nfturnoon,  his  friiixls  gailiere<l  anmnrl  his  bed. 
One  of  them  read  the  Scriptures,  preached,  ond  prayed; 
after  this  be  himself  iM'gan  to  speak  to  them,  teaching 
them,  and  bearing  testimony  to  the  Word  of  Uod.  Never 
wen  his  words  so  impressive  as  just  l>efo«e  his  death, 
occurring  April  G,  IH.Vi,  which  was  Sunday,  while  in  all 
the  churches  of  I'aris  prayers  were  a-soeniUng  to  the 
throne  ufiiiMt  for  his  recovery,  the  IVi>t( -ilniil  ("hiirch 
of  France  fairly  /rcuibliiig  under  tlie  great  loss  that 
was  befalling  it. 

Adolphc  Mon<Hl  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence,  a  kind,  sympathizing  heart,  an<l  a  lofiy  im- 
agination, lie  liaM  ullii  i!  to  llii  ««■  a  yrrji!  la^le  fur  (lie 
beautiful,  am}  a  mind  ii>|>iring  nfler  Cl^ri^^tlini  )H'rlectiou 
in  wisdom.  His  kliotviedge  of  the  (ierman,  ICnglish, 
and  Italian  languages  sup|ilied  him  with  the  treasures 
of  the  liientures  <it  those  nations,  which  he  esteemed 
very  much.  Coneentiiif:  lii'^  tbeolngieal  knowUd;,'e,  h]-< 
earlier  siudien  mi::lit  liavr  Im  i  ii  iriipcrfeet ;  Iml  rliisirn- 
perfeetion  was  alti  rward-  fully  rr|iairi  d,  e^ipeciBlly  in 
the  eleven  years  of  his  profe!«*orship.  The  IJible,  which 
he  daily  read  in  the  original  languages,  was  the  foun- 
tain tma  which  he  drew  most  of  his  thookigical  knowl- 


edge. Hia  Chiiitian  character  was  the  Ibandatico  of 

hia  activity  and  his  oratorical  power.  Of  many  a  cele- 
brated man  it  is  said, "  He  was  a  |H-rfect  man ;"  all  thooe 
who  knew  Momnl  say,  "He  was  a  jierfect  Chrii-tian." 
Since  the  moment  when  his  heart  was  touched  by  Jetnw, 
his  whole  life  iM-longetl  to  him.  He  saw  and  felt  wliat 
he  believed, and  so  he  preached  to  others.  Gifted  with 
so  many  talents  for  the  Chri8tian'ministr>-,  he  proved  a 
l>erfi'ct  niiwii  l  a;<  a  jireaeher  of  tlie  (I'l-).^  1.  One  princi- 
ple eliaraeieri/.e,s  all  his  speeches— thai  is,  to  save  im- 
mortal souls  from  destruction.  His  noble  appearance, 
kind  looks,  daasie  style,  combined  with  the  potett  pro- 
nundatton— Ua  Ugh  aerfmisnceB,  which  Impremed  ev- 
ery hearer  that  Us  own  heart  was  deeply  tnn<'h(  il  hy 
the  feeling*  which  he  wished  to  awaken  in  them -his 
liuniili! y  ill  .  oiii'i  .-.>iiig  his  own  doulils  and  struggles,  for 
the  pur|Hise  of  M'eking  Uigether  with  bis  hcarent  the 
way  of  salvation  and  true  happiness  all  these  qmditiea 
wen  coinhtned  for  tbe  one  purpose^  10  soda  fiir  hia 
LorA  Jfsns  Christ. 

The  literary  works  of  Adolphe  Moiii>.i  are  few.  I>cil|g 
mainly  sermons.  In  IKii)  he  published  three  of  them, 
which  bear  evidence  of  his  great  talents  in  Ibe  lint  of 
these  sermons  he  speaks  with  a  divine  pewtr  abo«l  tha 
relation  of  ettor  and  sin  and  that  of  virtue  and  truth. 
In  his  M>cond  and  iliird  sermons  he  treats  of  the  wretch- 
edness of  sin  and  the  great  mercy  of  (jod.  In  be 
published  a  volunie  of  s^■rmon^  the  tirst  of  which  (La 
criduim  tk  fuKt  iduU),  covering  titi  pages,  is  oonaidered 
the  roost  excellent  apologctio  of  ■Mdem  days.  Befera^ 
as  after  his  death,  many  other  aennons  of  his  were  pub- 
lished; two  of  these  about  the  duties  of  Christian  wom- 
en { I^/rmmi),  and  five  about  the  ajMistlc  Paul,  are  es- 
pecially celebrated.  In  these  Monod  answers  tbe  «|ues. 
tion,  often  heard,  **\Vhy  has  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospd  so  little  success  in  oar  centoiy  in  coaipailsoo 
with  the  time  of  the  apostles?"  thns:  **The  Word  of 
tiod  is  as  living  mi  l  jH-werfiil  miw  as  then,  but  our  sin- 
ful example  in  lite  is  the  cauM;  of  the  little  aucccss  of 
our  preaching.  The  lifr  of  the  ancient  Christians  was 
the  workl-conqnering  power  of  tbeir  witness.  Bestora 
that  life  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  aba  wiU  be  aUa  to 
'  perform  wotiders  as  of  old."  The  apoatla  Phul  was  to 
bim  witness  of  this  trulh,  liieh  he  unfolded  in  five  ser- 
mon.s  ei. tilled  Thr  Work  cf/'iiii!.  His  ilintliauiiy  or  hi$ 
7Vfiij(,  //w  Cttnt  frnon,  /lit  W'ratnett,  and  hia  JixitmpU 
fvr  u».  In  the  days  of  his  sickncfls  Honod  gathered 
all  his  writings.  Three  vohtmes  of  aennona  were  pub- 
lished after  hU  death,  namely,  two  volumes  eontsining 
those  iTi  n.  Ill  i!  nt  Lyons  anil  at  Montauban,  and  a  ihinl 
vtdume  containing  the  sermons  preached  at  Paris.  .See 
Christian  Qu.  Oct.  1873,  p.  Sevf'Emglcmder,  July, 
1873,  p.  694;  Herzog,  Jteal-KntykhpMdief  s.  v.;  Haae, 
d.  Mkt.  p.  609 ;  Yapereau,  Diet,  dt$  CtHitmpormm$^ 
9.x.    (.1.  H.W.) 

Monod,  Fr4d6ric,  D.f).,  brother  of  the  above, 
and,  like  him,  celebrated  for  his  great  attainments  as  a 
divine,  was  bom  at  Monnaz,  Canton  de  Vaud,8witser- 
Und,  May  17, 1791.  He  entered  the  miaiitiy  fai  1820, 
and  was  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Psria  until 
1849.  In  1824  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
chiv  f  'III  ChriiifianL>me,  a  leading  orL'aii  of  the  evangel- 
ical jHirtion  of  French  I'roteManiism,  and  he  remained 
its  editor  while  he  lived.  At  the  time  of  tbe  French 
Bovohition,  in  1848,  If  redcfic  Monod  was  the  leader  of 
a  movement  which  mulled  in  the  estabHshraent  of 
the  union  of  free  evani^elii-.il  churches.  The  original 
intention  of  the  movement  was  to  restore  the  syniMtical 
constitution  of  the  Reformed  State  Church,  ami  to  re- 
adopt  a  rule  of  faith  which  would  oxdnde  the  Itational- 
ists.  When  this  attempt  fluled,  Monod,  coont  de  Gaa- 
parin,  and  some  of  their  friends,  left  the  Mate  Chuvrii 
(IHIW)  and  organized  independent  congn-gation*. which 
s«Mtn  after  fonni-d  the  "I'nion  of  livaiigelieal  Free 
Churches."  See  Fkanck.  MoixkI  was  ctmstanlly  re- 
elected pn  sident  of  the  difTer^'ut  syntxls,  and  always  re- 
mained one  of  the  leading  qttiits  of  tliis  I 
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thm,  which,  akhouKli  naall  In  oompuiion  with  the  two 

PKilcftUnt  state  churches  LiUhiTan  ami  the  Kc- 

f(>riiie<l),  contains  some  uf  the  Ik'sI  and  in<»st  intluentinl 
men  «»f  French  Protestant i>rn  — as  count  dc  (;a>imrin, 
£.  tie  Preaaeiue,  aud  paviur  Vinch,  who  aUendcd  last 
geneial  wemma  of  the  EvangeUctd  Alliance  held  in  New 
York  City  in  1873.  The  hope  of  brinjiiiig  over  tlic  ma- 
jiirify  of  the  French  Prutestanta  to  the  evangelical  free 
chiip  lii  .H  na.i  not  rcaluctl ;  hut  the  exiilence,  spiritual- 
ity, anil  |>ros|H;rity  of  the  Free  ('hurch  greatly  strength* 
ened  tlie  evangelical  (Mirty  in  the  state  Church,  which 
haa  aiuoe  atcidily  i^niwA  in  indueuce,  and  appean  to 
be  at  pment  in  un<li.sputed  Mcendency.   (Comp.  Zfit- 

tr/n  iO/iir  hi*l>,ii>ch.:  Thndofii,  { \>^'A  J.  No.  III.)  Mo- 
noil,  like  all  the  memberH  of  the  free  evan>;elical  church- 
es wa.H  an  anient  admirer  of  American  inatitutions.  lie, 
with  his  frien(l%  pointed  to  th*  aepantJon  %A  Church 
and  State  aa  it  exists  here,  and  to  the  frreat  aimmnt  of 
civil  liheriy  whii'h  Americans  are  i  tiji  \ii::'.  a-  iii  '  lil 
inslitutiuns  whii-li  tlie  {H'Opk-  of  Kur<i|ie,  ami  opei  ially 
of  Frani-e,  would  do  well  to  follow  a'*  luueh  a-s  lies  in 
their  power.  The  favorable  opinion  which  he  had  al- 
wajw  bdd  of  the  United  Statea  wm  KtMtly  etKMigth- 
ened  by  a  Jonmegr  he  made  through  ihi»  country  about 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  American  n'bellion.  he 
8howe<l  himself  one  ofilie  warnii-st  I'.iiri'pc-.in  fri'inlv  nl 
the  Northern  cnu^e.  He  took  a  |iromincnt  iwrt  in  ail 
the  denonstratiunit  which  the  I'roteatant  clergy  made 
in  fiivnr  of  the  Union,  and  in  which  they  manifested  a 
greater  nnaniroity  than  the  Protestant  clergy  uf  any 
other  country  in  ilie  vwirl  l.  Mon<Nl  wa»  biiniielf  one 
of  the  originaliirn  of  the  (uliiress — »igned  by  the  great 
najorily  of  I'roteittant  French  ministers,  and  objected 
to  by  not  a  single  one— ui  which  Pmteataot  France 
Ihnwg'h  lier  defgy,  recorded  her  opinion  tint "  the  tri- 
umph of  the  rebi'llit'ti  wnnlil  ihrnw  back  f.ir  a  centniy 
the  progress  of  Chri-iiiaii  civilizaii.m  aii'l  of  liunianity, 
would  cauM'  aiiKi'ls  in  heaven  to  weep,  and  would  re- 
joice dicmous  in  hell;  would  throughout  the  world 
probably  raiae  the  hopes  of  the  famcn  of  llimijr  and 
the  idave-tra<le,  quite  ready  to  oome  fiirth  at  the  ftvt 
signal,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  in  oar  refined  cities 
of  Europe;  would  give  a  .«:id  blow  to  the  work  of  evoii- 
geUoal  ini-'iiona ;  and  what  a  tcrribje  resftuuiiibiiity 
wouM  It  inipose  upon  the  Church  which  should  remain 
ante  while  witnessing  the  aooomplishnent  of  this  tri- 
nmph The  address  is  noted  for  the  change  of  opinion 
It  wrooght,  not  only  in  France.  Imt  al-  .  in  l"iit,'Iaui!. 
TVedcric  Monwl  died  Dec.  30,  IKti  i,  niiuiriH  il  Slot  old V  l)v 
his  own  country,  but  by  tlie  Protesi.uit  wnrM,  which 
recognised  in  him  a  zealous  champion  uf  the  evangelical 
eaose  the  world  orer.  Be  was  so  busy  with  hie  pen  for 
alt  humanity  that  he  found  but  little  time  for  extcn«iivc 
c<jm|K«ition.  Moat  of  bis  writing*  an*  embodied  in  the 
Arckicts  which  he  edited.  He  puljli4ied,  bej«ide.«,  a 
few  pamphlets  and  M'veral  of  his  sermons.  .Sec  Arckivtt 
dn  I'hi iiiti'ini*in',,\m.  ISiU  ;  and  Dr.  M'Clintock  In  tho 
N.  V.  M.  fh.,.U.-t,  .l:in.  ,J.  H.  W.) 

Mouod,  Jean.    .Ve  .Monoh,  Aim^ilphk. 

Monod,  Pierre,  a  learne<i  .'Savoyard  .Jemiit.  wan 
bom  at  Bonneville  in  kW..  He  entered  the  Onler  of 
JesuiU  in  1603,  uught  beUes-leUres  ami  phik«ophy  in 
^Bflbrent  oollegn  of  his  order,  and  finally  became  prin- 
cipal of  that  of  Turin.  Appointed  c(.iife>s>r  to  the 
duiliesM  fhristiiip,  .-ister  of  l/iuis  XIII  of  France,  he 
e\t  r  i  -  I  mil.  li  intlii.  ii.  e  over  tliat  princess,  and  shared 
largely  in  the  direction  of  political  aflairs.  In  163i»  he 
wia  sent  to  Parin  to  rcdaim  the  bonon  of  nnralty  Ibr 
the  house  of  Savoy,  but  he  was  unable.to  obtidn  an  in- 
terview with  iCichelieu.  Irritated  by  having  hi»  de- 
mands eluded,  he  allied  hirn!«elf  with  the  enemies  of  the 
ministry,  especially  with  Caus.'>in,  confes-nor  to  l^min 
XIII,  with  the  objwt  of  overthrowing  the  canlinal. 
Richelieii,  partly  divining  these  intrignce,  sent  Mnnod 
bask  to  IWtt,  when  the  bttar  endeavored  to  withdraw 
Chtiatiaa  ftom  the  French  alliaooe.  Then  the  cardbial 


attempted  to  remove  hfan  from  the  service  of  the  daeli> 

ess;  but  Momxl  knew  }iii\v  tn  jirewrve  hix  authority 
over  her.  In  lt>40  he  wai  arretted  by  the  order  of 
Kirhelieu,  impriiMJued  lin«t  at  I'l^'iierol,  and  5uiiM-i{uenlly 
ai  Couco,  but  found  means  of  e«capiitg ;  aud  was  tinaliy 
reuken  and  transferred  to  Uiolans,  where,  in  spite  of 
the  inter|KMttion  of  the  pope,  he  remained  until  hia 
death,  March  31,  lt)44.  lie  is  the  author  of  Rtchereka 
hi»tiiriijii' s  mif  U.t  iilliniir- :<  <!•  I  niHct  rt  dt  Safvir  (Ly- 
ons, 1G21,  \Ui):—AiHeUfiiii  jHirijiciu,  $rn  de  Kur/ntii  11' 
tt  Amedd  Sabandim  duci»,  in  sun  obrdietUui  h'llifin  V 
BHneMpafi,  ouMfrorowM  (Turin,  1(124,  4ta;  Paris,  1626, 
8vo) ;  reproduced  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  A  *• 
H'll'H  of  Bar"Miii»:  ~ .\ i"il'i'jv  j'liir  lit  Miii',ni  ilr  Siintir 
tuttJre  I'i  t<;i>i'l(iltii.*t^  i/lt•t<■^iL•t.^  ilr  la  I'lniiUii-  tl  Nf- 
ajwlt  Siivoi/*ietinr  (  ('hamlx-ry,  I(]3I,  4toj ;  followed  by 

a  Hecviui  Apolojfie,iHbicht  tranalatcd  into  Italian  by  thiie 
autlwr,  appeared  at  Ttaiin  (I68S,  4ta)>-Traltut9  M 

litiito  rr<fio  doeulo  alia  riuti  di  Sitvoya,  COM  im  ritbrtM» 
Jrllt  irvotuzioni  dtl  ItfUrnr  di  Ci'jii  t  r  rnffioM  dtOa  €fUa 
di  S,u(i>i,i  .MijiKi  (li  .,<,.;  (  IHriii,  \f'>^>.'>.  I'll.  I;  tilis  work, 
publishcil  at  the  tiatiie  time  in  Uiiin,  wa^  tlie  cause  of  a 
quarrel  between  Savoy  aud  Venice;  it  was  attacked 
with  vioknce  kqr  Gnuwiackcl: — U  C'opricurHo  oma 
fOrotcopo  JtAvtfiuto  Cetnrf  (Turin,  IChW,  *«vo);  ficti- 
timi^: — Krtii  jiutit'ii  ih  rUti'.'l',  '<n  •'<  tiarttlvni  ti<.<  luu- 
li/'it  ffur  U  rui  dr  FntHCt  a  d'alMiudoHUrr  la  ftrvUctitm  de 
(I'riufrr;  the  sccond  ptft  icoMins  unedited,  as  well  as 
the  fuUowing  worki^  picaenrtd  in  U&  in  the  nnivenity 
librarA'  of  Turin  t—AtmalBt  teekaiattid  H  eirUe*  StAaM- 

ilitr  ;  I'lV'i  /?.  .^faryarilir  SidHiicli-r .  ni/irrhu  ut'.Kr  Mun- 
tinj't  n  <ili  ;  etc.  See  HoM^'tli,  Sci  iplurf*  I'tdeiiUtntii,  p. 
I7(t;  Iliehclieu,  Mcminin.  vol.  .\ ;  \a.'  Vasfior,  ITut.  de 
IjouU  XIII  i  Botta,  Uitt.  dU(Hie.—iiadtitXotu!,Biog, 

Mtaaosamy.  See  Masuaob. 

Monogram  (Greek  fioyoi;  sinr/lt,  atnl  ■•■n  'ififta,  lei' 
ter),  a  character  composed  of  two  or  more  kttem  of  the 
alphabet,  often  interiiaoed  with  other  linear  and  used  at 
%  cipher  or  abtweriatian  of  a  name,  b  fimnd  to  be  of  ftc> 
({uent  occurrenre  in  the  annals  of  eariy  eocksiastied 
lii^tory,  and  <  iii'^  !•<  have  been  iutfoducod  into  the 
early  Church  from  the  heathen  nations. 

I.  The  use  of  rooRognuna  began  at  a  very  eariy  date. 
They  are  found  on  Graeic  ootna,  niedal^  and  aeid%  and 
are  particularly  numerous  on  the  eofns  of  Macedonia 

and  Sicily.  lioth  on  coins  and  in  MSS.  it  wa-*  the  jir.ic- 
lice  to  represent  the  names  of  stales  and  cities  by  moiu>- 
grams,  uf  which  above  600  are  known,  but  i<oine  hav  c 
not  been  deciphered.  Monognuna  occur  on  the  Amily 
coins  of  Rone,  but  not  on  the  coins  of  the  eariier  Roman 
emperors.  Conktaniine  pla<:e<l  on  liis  coins  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Chrisiinii  iii'iiiK^^rainM,  wliiili  ii  {■.)  lie  traced 
in  the  reces*.cn  ol  iii>-  <  aiiuusiili-.  coi)i|i")S«'d  ol'  the  lirst 
anil  second  letters  uf  XPiarot;  (t'hiittut),  a  monogram 
which  also  appeared  on  the  Labamm,  and  \f&*  coniin> 
oed  on  the  ruins  of  the  succeeding  emperors  of  the  East 
down  to  .Alexander  Comiienus  and  Theixlorc  l<a«<'aris. 
W'e  ofi.ii  liini  il  eiiiiiV)ined  with  the  lir-l  aiid  l.i-I  lellers 
of  the  (ireek  alplialiet  (l»ev.  i.^i.  Aiioilier  »<  II-kiiown 
monogram  is  that  of  the  name  of  .b-Hi".  Ills,  from  tbo 
first  three  letters  of  'IHSoi'i,-.  <See  below,  Mitnngnim 
"f  Chritt,')  Popes,  em|p<  rt>r».  and  king<,  during  the 
Middle  Atjes.  were  in  the  |  raetiee  of  n-iii;^  a  monogram, 
freipiently  replocing  by  it  their  .'■igiiatiire!'.  Painters 
and  [>riiiters  umhI  il ;  and.  unintentionally  on  the  part 
of  its  authors,  the  monogram  haa  frequently  served  in 
modem  times  to  determine  the  age  of  a  Msi,  and  even 
of  early  printnl  works.  See  Home,  Inlntdurii<>n  to  USt- 
luHfrnphi/, \ti\.  \i;  hmU'tot, Diet. dft  MomtffrurntMet  (Mu- 
nich, iKii'i  34).  Sea  also  loonooiiAraY ;  Illvxhia- 
Tiox,  AiiT  or. 

II.  Monngram  of  Chrisi, — The  sign  u»c<l  to  represent 
the  name  of  Christ.  This  name  is  usually  given  to  the 
combination  of  the  fMt  two  letten  fiMmUig  hia  name  hi 
Greek;  but  tbare  is  also  a  msnogiam  of  ttie  nanw  of 
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,  wkich  is  of  great  sntiqutly,  and  of  both  nMBM 
togclliwv  W«  will  euoiuM  tbcni  aueoMtivcly. 
(I)  ForthfliinmorrAriW.  Hm  iBonognm  and  in 

tJie  primitivi-  ("hun-h  i»  cc>ninuiiiicateil  to  u»  hy  Ilic  «n- 
cii-iU  I'c'fUsia.sdivil  writers.  hikI  iilwt  l>y  (In;  iiuiia-nms 
Chri.-uian  nionumeutt  ufiluit  |HTi<Hl  which  arv  >(ill  i>.\- 
Uul.  We  iinfi  it  generally  rurmed  by  one  of  ttae  two 
cnubiiMitioim  of  the  lett«r«  XP,  Um  P  being  aet  insiae 
of  the  X,  which  lattiT  is  fithpr  nii  rwct  X  or  reversed, 
giving  the  fornut  5^  ami  I'.  I  Ih-  'ir.Ht  ia  ihf  form  de- 
■cribeil  by  Eu»cbiutt  {I'ita  Con.*iit>it.  i,  31)  «nd  Paultnua 
of  NuU  {Poem,  xiXf  dt  Fttiu  A'at.  xi,  r.  (hif,  0pp.  ed. 
lluret.p.481);  tlM  «tlMr  !•  dCMtltMd  by  LieUintiua  (De 
tlllll  t.  [f  I  St  '-U/.  c.  44%  for  we  can  hardly  make  ..ut  his 
ex|>rcssion  concenlog  the  trwuttrta  X,  the  point  of 
whieh  b  bent,  tofllgiiUy  laythlnK  ebe  dm  the  the 
uprijilii  ji'irt  uf  \*  riia'Ii"  into  a  1*.    Theae  two 

fomu  give  ri«e  lu  two  oihins  by  utcrely  tuining  the  I* 
dM  other  %ray,  thiu,  ^  and  ^.  Thoc  era  dw  in- 

staiiccH  iif  olhcr  Irns  usual  combinations.  For  n  ilfscrij)- 
tioii  of  all  the  various  forms,  sen-,  Ijesiilfs  the  si^ccial 
works  on  ihc  monof^nift  <>f  Christ,  Mamacbi,  Oiifj.  rt 
OHliq.  Ckriit.  liii,  <i2  aq. ;  Munter,  SuiMlikr,  pt.  t,  p.  84- 
S7;  Didran,  leottaffn'.CkrM.  p. 401  aq.;  Letrninr,  ISram. 

arrheoL  dr  detiT  quest,  tur  la  rroix  »n*if  P.ifyftt.  (Mem. 
dr  PA  cud.  det  Intrripl.  vol.  xvi,  pt.  ii,  jw'iXI);  Twinin^r, 
SyinlxiU  ami  KiMrnin,  pt,  5,  iii,  iv.    If  wc  now  iiKpiiri 


88l,tflMn  the  moaagrem  1 

of  palm,  and  pn»cr(!c<!  liy  thf  wurdi*  IN  SICNO,  whic  h 
recall  ilic  apparition  of  ('un.«tantiiie  (I'ipiT,  I  iIm r  iir-n 
('firi-'ttifhen  UilJetkrris,  p.  4,        with  a  plato,  fig.  1). 

Yet  another  inacription,  lately  diaco>-cred  in  the  cata- 
conba  of  Mrina,  eod  conteinlnir  the  monogruB,  it 

mdcrcd  JW  iK-lonKing  to  tho  '2il  »H>ntur\*  (m-c  Kos.«,  Iu- 
icrijtf.  Gr.  imd.  i'n>i:  iii.  n.  '24t>,  h.  p.  H^.  U  i*  furiljer 
probable  that,  .-iiur  in  the  early  part  of  the  2<1  ctnturj' 
the  flrat  two  letters  of  the  n.ime  of  Jeaus  were  already 
used  in  that  manner,  as  we  ithall  we  hereafter,  the 
same  was  already  done  also  with  the  name  of  Chru-t ; 
and  also  that,  from  the  mtiment  Conatantine  wished  to 
adnpi  a  ;;en<  rnl  sipi.  lu  \\  <iul(l  more  likely  have  adoi  ii  il 
one  pr«-viously  in  use  than  in%'ented  a  new  one.  Afiir 
Ooostantine  it  became  ver\'  numcffouB  in  private  mono- 
OMnls^  ami  capedally  on  the  gravea,  and  that  ia  moHt 
Chriitlan  ooantiieik  In  Germai^  «e  find  many  aneh 
inscriptions  with  either  the  or  the  at  Trt'vea 
(llench,  CealratoirarHM,  pt.  iii,  Non  £6,  61 ;  Le  Blant, 
Innrip.  CkrH.  de  In  GtmU,  toL  i.  No.  S80,  244%  and  at 
Cologne  (Her>.  li.i'.  i,  Nn. '.>."i.  IN'. ;  Lr  P.laiii.  vt.l.  i.  .\'u.:!.V>, 
^9).  They  are  abio  fuuuii  on  ihiupi  depuetted  in  the 
graves,  as,  for  inatance,  on  Urope  and  i^aaa  veMdl^ 
and,  filially,  00  thing*  used  in  daily  life,  as  on  atem% 
rings,  etc.  (D'Agineourt,  Snlt.  pi.  fie.  1 , 24  >.  Under 
( 'Miistaiuiiie  the  (ireat  the  mon<  t'rnni  1  niiif  (n  \f-  ns<  d 


into  the  further  ^ignitlcauoe  of  these  two  form*  of  the  ,  public  munumenta.  He  cbummI  it  to  be  ini^  ribea  iMi 
monogram,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  contain  some 
fiiithcr  meaiiing  of  impoftanoe,  we  ninat  first  consider 
whether  it  la  indeed  dw^r*  *  ^tnctive  mark  ef  Chris- 
tian roonumcnta.  Here  we  find  that  the  (brro  ]p  \*  ex- 
duaively  used  by  Chriataan%  and  is  the  rign  of  the  name 
of  Chriat.  Yet  it  miist  be  oberrved  that  it  dosn-ly  re- 
sembles the  Eg}'ptian  hooped  crn«,  the  symbol  of 
life,  which  is  often  represented  in  the  band  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deities,  and  then,  in  oonsectnenoe  «f  little  Incgulw- 
itie«  on  both  sido<<.  the  two  monograma  happen  some- 
times lo  Iw  exactly  alike;  even  the  Egyptian  Christiana 
sometimes  u-sed  llie  Iv^ypiian  ^ign  fur  iliat  ol  the  cross 
(see  Letronne,  Kxam.  arckioL  in  Meawirti  de  FA  cad. 
in  fiueript.  xvi,  ttft  sq.).  The  other  turn,  a  com- 
binaiion  i«f  XP.  is  e?sciif i:illy  nf  luntlii  11  ori;;in.  W'c 
find  it  on  tinvk  nvoney  greatly  anterior  to  Christ,  name- 
ly, on  the  Attic  tctradrachma'  (i!efchc^itoelr.MeRai.ii, 
SlOX  as  also  on  the  coins  of  Ptolcnnu,  •  apeeinen  of 
wliidi,with  the  head  of  Zeus  AnnHNi  on  the  one  side, 
•nd  en  the  ether  an  eagic  holding  the  monogram  ^ 
in  hit  dawty  it  le  lie  aeen  in  the  collection  of  coins  at 
Berlin  (Nn.4S9\  It  it  dsn  fband  in  an  inaeription  «n 
a  monument  erected  In  Ists,  in  Egj-pt,  in  the  year  B.C. 
18"  8  (set?  li-  wkh.  Corp.  Tn*rr.  (h  'n.  4713,  h\  .\t  the 
same  time  such  licnlhi  n  innmimeiits  are  \  i  rv     ar.  1  ; 


the.£atenM»  (q.v.),daabtIaM  in  the  form  (1 

bins,  I'lV.  OrtUfrtn/.  i.  2>'.  sjw  nks  nnlv  i«f  tin    rri>v«;  luit 

the  cross  seen  by  Conittantiiic  was  this  very  monogram), 
as  also  on  his  helmet,  and  on  the  shields  of  his  aohiienk 
His  vision  is  iccallcd  in  the  Labanun  by  the  mono- 
gram in  the  hand  of  the  empemr,  who  is  crowned  by  vic- 

tory,  and  by  the  legem!  ii(><  sicno  vinoR  krjs  on  the 
coins  of  bis  «tm  Constsniins.  and  of  the  contemporary 
Vetranius  (S.W)  and  (JaIIu.«  i  1  l\hA  \  Of  his  own  reign 
there  is  a  celebrated  coin  with  the  monogram  of  the  Lar 
baram,  placed  en  and  pieidng  a  snake,  with  the  lrg«id 
APK8  PVBLICA  (Eckhd,  Doetr.  numm.  viii.  p.  88).  Coins 
show  it  also  on  the  helmet  of  Constantine,  and  on  the 
shield  (if  the  tm]K>ror31ajorianus(4&7 -461  I.  In  the  <  t  ins 
of  the  Eastern  Koman  empire,  the  monogram  in  it.s  two 
princi|kal  forms  ia  quite  common  until  the  time  of  Jiia> 
tinian  I,  with  an  intarmption  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  JuHan.  Under  Justinian  (f  565)  the  sign  ofthe 
cni8"«  t4K>k  the  place  i.f  the  monogram.  S<M.n  aficr  C.n- 
stantine,  in  the  seiutid  half  of  the  4tb  century,  we  lind 
it  placed  on  buildings.  The  oldest  mottogram  of  that 
kind  of  which  the  date  is  known  is  an  inscription  of  tlie 
year  877  at  Sitten,  in  Switzerland,  probably  by  the 
jirwtor  of  that  place,  and  relating  his  restoration  by  the 
lira-tor  P«mtius  (Momiesse,  Intrripl.  Ilrlvrt.  l.at.  pi.  3, 
No.  10;  Le  Hlniit,  /lu-crlpt.  Chrrl.  p.  4W.  pi.  38,  No.  231  ; 


and  where  the  sign  is  found  on  tombs  it  may  ;:eiierully  '■■  Gelpke,  Klrchtngrtch.  d.  Sc/iirfiz.  pt,  i,  p.  8G  sq.).  It 


he  talMll  for  grante<l  that  it  is  there  as  the  Christian 
aatUamk  In  afker-times  the  signification  of  this  sigu 
wat  altered,  espet:iaUy  among  the  Greek  writcn,  where 
we  seldom  find  ^  used  to  designate  Christ.  It  most 
generally  stands  for  XfnwovrofMc,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion ffoXt  rioXvypoMOC ;  it  is  also  used  as  an  abbrevi- 

atioll  for  yninti  y  1  -rr  Monlfauron.  I'tll'ivjr.  '/■»■.  p.  ;i  1 1  >. 
Un  the  other  band,  nt  the  (ireik  calendar,  since  tin 
11th  oentuiy,  ^  miex'  1*       ^  XpwrtavAv  ira- 

9^0,  in  opposttiofi  to  t'o/naroi'  wirirya  fsw  Vifltr,  KarCf 
det  GroMPH  Knivd'irinm  11.  (>.</,  rfd/t  I.  p.  130  sq.).  It 
has  long  I>een  a  niiu  li  r<iniii'\<  ried  imiut  tn  know 
whether  this  monogram  were  iutruduced  only  by  the 
emperor  Osnatantine,  or  whether  it  were  in  nar  anterior 
to  his  reign.  It  seems  however,  pretty'  much  established 
that  the  monuments  which  1»avo  been  referTC<l  to  in  or- 
di  r  til  jiiiM  it-  _'r<.iter  antitpiily  nri-  c  itlnr  spurious  nr 
doubtful  (see  .Man..ichi,  Oriy.  ft  im  ir/.  t  In  iit.  c.  i.  p.  »!. 

n.  8);  and  the  oldeit  monument  «>t  nvermined  <late   ,  ^   _  .   

whkh  bean  it  it  a  gtave-etone  at  Rome  of  the  year  |  of  him.  Thnt  •  lamb  standing  on  a  atoumain,  at  r|k 


was  especially  used  in  Church  architecture.  The  oldest, 
from  the  tin>e  of  Constantine,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mo. 
saic  of  S.  Constantia  at  Rome,  where  it  is  on  a  roll  in 
the  band  of  t'hrisu  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  \\ri«  e-]«- 
cially  placed  on  the  top  ofthe  pulpit,  as  in  the  chiirclies 
of  S.  l-'rancesca  Itonmna  and  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Home,  bulb  built  4n  I  he  13th  oentniy.  In  the  Latcran 
it  is  placed  in  the  gable  end,  according  to  the  nrders 
;;i\tti  l  y  Cli  nieiii  XII  ill  17,'!.').  This  mono-^'ram.  in 
funereal  inscripl inns  "  here  ii  lu-i  iirs  «i  ihe  U^iiniin^.in 
the  middle,  and  at  the  end.  may  Ik-  considered  in  gui- 
eral  as  confessing  Christ.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  ct4i- 
nectton  with  other  words,  but  generally  ahtne,  as  in  a& 
inscription  at  Viei-.tia  Faustina  '"in  (Mai,.^'<//.'  '.  rn. 
nor.  cull,  v,  432, 4^ ) ;  one  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
on  Gentianus.  ends  with  the  weeds  **qaia  eeinas  te  in 

(>Iarii:i.  p.  'I7\    In  the  imape-^  on  the 

graves  it  is  csftocially  us4  d  lo  designate  the  person  of 
Christ,  paiticalariy  where  there  are  any  ref 
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nsented  in  Kev.  xiv,  1,  pictured  on  a  cofBn  in  the  Vat- 
iean  grotloca,  bem  on  ita  bead  the  ^  (B«>ttari,  Srult. 
€  put.  sacre,  rci.  i,  UT.  xxi).  It  is  alai>  used  with  the 
bodily  rqirpaentatioaa  of  Cfirint,  either  simply  over  hia 

head,  or  in  the  nimlnis  arDunil  liirn,  or  <mc  on  vnch  sitlc 
of  his  hca<l,  A!«  in  a  lately  (li^-uviTe<l  painting  in  the 
cemefm'  of  I'nctextatuii  (Penret,  Catacombes  dt 
Some,  t.  i,  U.  L.).  There  is  a  gem  of  heathen  origin 
itpnlMiting  the  hcada  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Diana, 
With  the  inscription  rt  -rj<  in  ,U<>  f',lirii,r),  in  which 

the  bead  of  Jupiter  \$  sunuounivU  by  the  «ign  This 
was  probably  added  to  it  in  after^niea  by  •  Chnttian 
owner,  either  I'l  jjivo  it  a  ^<rl  of  ClirUiiin  l  on^ccration, 
or,  more  prolmliiy,  to  iriiii'>f(>nn  ilie  ticiii  ui  .iii|>ut'r  into 
a  likeneM  of  (.'hrist  (I'ijKT,  .UythuL  u.  HifnUt.  <l.  cJnUti, 
A'luu/.  I,  i,  Ik  115-117).  buoetimee  the  tuouugnm  also 
•ppean  aloDe  in  cnviog%  and  it  (hen  faitandMl  to 
repre«t«nt  the  person  of  Cbriat;  for  imtanoe^  on  giaas 
re»iw>U,  where  it  is  pla(*ed  between  two  petBona,  to  sig- 
nify tliHt  Christ  is  with  ihi m.  An  es|H'cially  interest- 
ing instauct!  of  that  liind  recurs  on  several  coifiusi  where 
a  cioM  ia  represented,  with  those  who  watched  at  the 
grave  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  on  the  cross  the  monogram 
in  •  wreath,  borne  by  a  soaring  eagle.  Wlule  the 
bwflr  pM  h  ImOmAve  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial, 
thn  flfDwned  noMgian  held  aloof  ia  the  emUem  of  the 
anwUbdon  and  aaeamton.   A  drawinff  and  explanation 

•fit  arc  to  fx-  found  in  the  />«»//.  KalfmUr  fur  Is.'iT.  p. 
17,  Ah  sij.  Finally,  we  find  also  the  monogram  used 
with  a  symbolical  meaning.  On  a  grav»>atOBa  of  the 
year  the  is  placcil  by  the  side  of  the  ftj^irc  of  n 
pervitin  who,  with  the  outtilrctched  right  luiud,  talies 
hold  of  the  name  (AiingU, JSana  aaifemiH.  Uk  ii,  e,  9, 
t.  ii,  p.  570). 

(2)  For  th«  name  of  /«nw  Ckritt  we  have,  first,  in 
Greek,  the  monogram  IC  XC  This  is  the  usual  abbre- 
viation of  the  two  name*  fooad  in  the  oldest  MSSb  of 
the  N.T^aala  XhtCoJka  WinowMiiw  of  the  8th  and 

the  f'liti  omontanm  of  the  fith  ci-nturi-.  and  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  lliauskel  31S8.    It  ajipears  also  on  mon- 

iclxc  * 
MMBl%  naaNljr,  te  On  iaialntlaa  — \- — ,  found  in  the 

niIka 

caucorabs  of  Naplo?<,  in  a  niche,  aft  the  phc.^  i.f  an  old 
well  (  Pellicia,  /fr  rcrifn.  rhri$(.  polit.  ii.  411,  ed.  Ifc.nn; 
Bellermann,  Vfber  </.  alifffen  rhnnltir^en  Hftfrahtiuit- 
^MMsn,  pk  01),  and  ia  aUU  used  in  the  Greek.  Cbureh, 
nandy,  on  tha  bettow  of  the  Tawa  need  fbr  eoniinn* 
nion  (Ooar,  A'urAo/oy.  p.  *y)\.  in  r>ciilptnrcs  ami  carv- 
inga,  we  find  tliis  rnunii^'rain  nc cnmiianyin;;  the  tijjiire 
of  Christ;  as  in  the  By/anfiiii-  coin,  first  imder  J.  7a- 
misces  (iNi9-975),  whence  it  remained  in  nse  until  the 
downfall  of  the  Greek  empire.  There  la  yet  extent  a 
fine  gold  medal  of  the  last  emperor,  Constantine  XIT 
Phlaologus,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  the  figure  of 
Christ  sundin^  with  the  inscription  fc  XC  (a  speci- 
men of  it  ia  to  be  seen  In  the  Impetial  ooUectiou  of  coins 
at  1^na)  (me  Eekhel,  Doelr.  aanwn.  rill,  27S).  It  is 
dw finmd  oa  andcnt  Greek  monnments.  ami  (  n  the  an- 
cient doors  of  the  church  of  .St.  Paul  at  Kome  -.f  ih.- 
year  1070.  Hy/antinc  p.aintint;s  in  wbirh  it  is  npre- 
•ented  are  to  tie  found  in  the  royal  gallery  of  Berlin 
(Nos.  1014, 1048).  The  intTOdnction  of  thia  monogram 
into  the  Latin  Church  ia  cqierially  n-markalile.    1  h. 

ancient  ehurcfl  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  contained  mowjii  -* 
of  the  time  of  InniH-rnt  III,  whii  h  n  pn  x  ni<  .l  (  hri'st 
enthroned  between  the  apa«tlcs  Peter  and  Paul,  with  the 
inmription  IC  XC  (see  the  fivta^.  Ktdntiar  fiw  1851 .  p, 
50).  The  same  is  found  in  the  still  extant  aMaair  .  t 
Philip  Diisuti  of  i;}<»n,  in  the  church  of  .S.  Maria  Ma-- 
Kiori'  at  Knme  (Valcntini,  liiml.  /.I'Afr.  pl.ciii).  Then- 
arc  also  numerous  easel  pictures  of  Italian  origin  of  the 
14(h  and  Ifith  eanturic%  whieh  contain  the  likenem  uf 
Christ,  together  with  thia  monogmm,  aa^  for  inwanwt 


the  CTodflxion  «>f  Taddeo  (ladiii.  of  \Xi\,  in  the  mval 
f^allery  at  IVc  rhii.  Xo.  HWn.  and  an  apparition  of  Chri>t  to 
Magdakna  ali«r  his  resurrection,  by  DotMtus  Uizama- 
niii»  In  the  Chiiatian  Mnmum  at  the  Vatican  (lyAgb- 
court,  Ptint.  pi.  xcii).  Secondly,  wc  hivt-  in  Ijitin  the 
monogram  lllS  XP^  The  Latiu  Church  has  also  a 
special  abbreviation  of  both  naoM*,  winch  we  find  in 

the  oMi  «t  I.atiii  MS.  copies  of  the  Hilile;  for  in-ilnnce, 
in  the  (ircek  and  I^jiiiti  CvtUx  CUiromoHtanut.  It  is  oc- 
casionally preaervcd  in  the  Minuskel  VSt^  aa  in  tha 
Saerammlaritim  of  Gellone  at  Paris,  in  the  8th  centiuy, 
where  the  (ios|Rl  of  Matthew  begins  with  the  worda 
"Liber  generationis  ihu  xpi"  (fac-simile  in  Silveitn^ 
PaUoy,  u  Thia  mode  of  writing  gave  riae  to  ai^ 
meroua  reeearehei  In  the  Fftneh  Chtmrh  In  the  9th 

century.  .Vmalarius,  from  Metz,  authcr  "I  ihr-  li.mk  De 
Oj/iriu  /•Avlrfiiulicis,  ask.s,  ni  a  letter  to  Jerentiuh,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  in  the  year  S27,  to  khow  why  the  name 
of  Jcsua  ia  written  with  an  aspiitate,  an  H,and  BTpw—a 
the  opinion  that,  aeeovding  to  the  Greek,  it  sholdd  ha 
written  with  IH,  and  C  or  S  (U'Achery,  Sfiinlf;-.  iii, 
330);  to  which  the  other  answers  that  ii  is  not  au  aspi- 
rate, but  a  Gicek  H.   Ha  aakad  alio  biilMip  Jonaa 

whether  it  were  more  correct  to  write  IIIC  or  IHS,  and 
was  answered  that  the  latter  form  was  preferable,  the 
first  two  letters  being  taken  from  the  Creek  and  the  last 
from  the  Latin,  as  had  been  done  with  the  name  Cbriat, 
XI>S.  The  formnU  IhS  XPS  (and  IbS  XIS)  REX 
KEGNANTn^  occurs  on  Byzantine  coins,  according 
to  tlie  example  of  Justinian  II,  fnHn  lia^-ilius  Macedo 
I  l)e  Saiilcy.  /'.<a/i  <lr  rliifxijirnl.  Jrt  $uitt$  moruf.  HtfZim- 
tine,  pL.  xix,  I),  down  to  Itomanus  IV  Diogeiica  (106i^ 
1071);  and  It  ia  only  theia  that  tha  other  menofVHa, 
IC  XC|  icmaincd  in  uaa.  In  the  West,  wc  find  the 
mc 


Ills  Xl'S  in  uae  at  a  very  early  period,  both 
in  inacriptions,  car\-ing8,  and  paintings,  as,  for  instance, 
miniatures  in  the  Camttniaa  ]fS&, and  in  idetniaa  of 

the  }lliddlc  Ages. 

^)  For  the  name  ofJtnu  alone,  wc  find  in  (ireek  tiM 
monogram  III.  It  ia  tha  first  form  of  which  we  ham 
any  knowledge,  and  omm  as  early  as  in  the  Epiatle  of 

Itarnalwis  v.1.  e.  g.,  where  the  niimlier  'MK  of  the 
men  circumciMjd  by  Abraham  (resulting  from  a  coro- 
paristm  between  Gen.  xvii,  23  and  xiv,  14)  ia  found  to 
l>e  a  sign  of  the  name  of  Jesua  and  of  the  cram,  fur  818 
is  written  with  Greek  lettera, iqr.  This meanbg  waa 
genemlly  received,  as  also  by  the  Latin  Church  (C\ite» 
ler).  This  ablireviation,  however,  o^-curs  but  seldom 
on  the  niure  ancient  monuments.  In  the  Wc8t,the  mon- 
ogram lit.S  Qq.  V.)  obtained  great  popularity  in  the  .Mid- 
dle Ages  thfOitth  the  preaching  of  Bernard  of  Sienna, 
wlw  in  divciB  ekifli^  and  especially  at  Viterbo,  in  1427, 
waa  in  the  haUt  of  exhibiting;  a  tablet  on  which  that 
monogram  was  j.aiuii  4  in  ;,'"li|i  n  U  tii  r>,  s-urroinulcd  by 
a  halo  of  i;olden  ray.^  and  to  w  hicli  he  ilin  rtc. !  1 1.,  ir  d(^- 
votions.  He  was  accuse<l  of  iimovation  iii<!< '  I.  >  ^1  -i40- 
ceeded  in  satisfying  |K»|)e  Martin  V  (VVaddiug,^!  nmiLm^ 
»or.T.V.a.l4-i7,p.  IKisq.).  This  mnno^m,  to  which  tha 
i-r.i,«  is  soinoiiniii  .tIiIi'iI.  rcinainfii  in  use  in  small  Latin 
ii  iler^,  and  >oiiii  iiuu  .s  in  ( '1  Iuim.  in  the  picture  of 
the  ador.-ili'iii  ofihe  three  kini:-.  l<y  liaph.icl,  in  thcioyal 
;:allcry  at  Berlin,  we  find  at  the  upper  edge  /-y 
of  a  qolden  sun,  written  in  golden  letters,    ^- , 


letters,  y-y^ 

o<,.|,  ,1-  a/ 


n  hirli,  liii\v(  \(  r,  ntii>t  Hut  he  miilerot 
.nun*'  have  ni.iili'  il  niii.  to  M^iiil  V  I'ji  /hm  .lit/un.  1  lie. Jesuits 
als«i  appfiipri.-itid  that  inoni»;iram  to  their  um'.  <  'u  ilu' 
election  of  the  first  general  of  the  order,  in  1511,  wtiicb 
resnlted  in  the  elevation  of  IgnaUua,  the  latter  had 
!ii-ai!fd  his  vmIc  ;lie  name  HIS,  an'!  the  >ii,'n  ihs 

was  en>jrave<l  vit  his  .>>e.d,  the  same  willi  which  tlic  eleo- 
I  ion  of  t  he  generals  since  Jaeob  Laynez  has  always  been 
scaled  (Arta  JtVnic/.  d<  xxxi,  mena.  JuL  t.  vii,  f.'6&2  a). 
.See,  besidea  the  authoritiea  already  referred  to,  Henog^ 
Ao^AiyUpiiftf^  is,  738  aq.{  Montar,  SMbiUw  n. 
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Various  forme  of  the  Coiistaiuiuinn  Moiii>;c''titn. 

^yip,  I,  4,  f>,  with  •  uitl     JU  tymlKili  of  •Urrnltf  ,  9,  wUh  ohv«-bruirli, 
/ft*  nn  rutbUm  of  p#<Br*.| 

KvnttcorftfUunfffn  d.  aUm  Chruim  (Altera,  1825) ;  Piper, 
JUjflholfH/if  tt.  Sirnboiat  d.  cAriMf.  KmuttXvL  i  (1H47) 
and  ii  ( IH'ol  ) ;  W'ii hn>w,  r,itacombi  o/Rome  (X.  Y.  I  k:4 
p.  964  sq.    See  Ciiuiht,  .MoNo<iK.%3i  or.    (.L  N.  1'. ) 

SConollllMt  All  Arabian  heretic  of  the  2<1  cciitur>-, 
who  appean  to  have  been  a  foUowrr  of  BasUidea.  He 

is  mentioned  by  Theoduret ;  but  the  partieuIarB  of  his 
svsrcni.  li  w.'H  furinvd  of  .«<lraiifre  ^geometrical  and 
jurithnu'iical  h|x'culatioiui  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
world,  are  given  only  by  Hippolytoa.  The  •uboiancc 
«f  thcae  w  that  prinul  nun  k  the  onivene;  that  the 
nnivene  U  the  orif^nattniir  eaoM  of  all  thtnga,  he  hitn- 
s«  If  ti.  Iiil:  ini1n  -(.;i,  11.  ii-.-nrriijitilili'.  nii.l  ctema] ;  that 
a  wni  lit  ihe  jiriiiial  tiiuii  was  j;eiiprat<.'<l  indepcndenlly 
of  time ;  that  the  S^n  uf  man  in  a  monad  represented  by 
the  iota  and  the  tittle— that  its  the  iireek  flgufe  10  (i); 
that  all  thiogts  hare  emaratcd  Aon  the  aubalaiiee  of 
thia  monad ;  that  ctihci^  octahet1^ol)^  iivramido,  and  all 
such  figurwi,  out  of  which  crystallize  lire,  w  ater,  and 
earth,  have  ariiien  from  numlit  r>  wliii  li  nrc  comprehend- 
ed in  the  number  10.  In  a  letter  from  MonoiniiM  to 
Theophrastua,  which  is  quoted  by  Hippolytus,  the  for- 
mer arowa  that  he  bclievetl  in  Tio  God  aep^rate  fnn 
nan's  own  self.  See  ^ip|>olytu^  Rf/«t.  fftn:  viii,  ft-K; 
li;  riio  'li  rel,  lliri.-fiih.  i,  18;  Taylor,  Ilii}K>l<jttiit, 


nA  th«t  partfeidar  and  mely  reoogniaed 

are  invariably  ass<winti^i!  with  the  fitmr  structural  al- 
teration. 'I'lie  iiiilit  allliy  elcvalioii  uf  tlio  t>t'iitiiiieiil  uf 
cautiuu8ne»!S  f"r  cx.imiik',  especially  whire  it  aiiitiuiiLH 
to  fear  of  death,  iiaiiic,  or  panphobia,  is  a  sympioiu  uf 
diataae  of  tlie  heart  and  laige  Mood-veesela,  while  thn 
monooMnia  of  ambition  (or  optimism,  as  it  has  been 
styled)  b  the  concomitant  uf  the  general  iwralysts  of 
thi'  iii-4ine.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  detiiiitions 
previously  introduced,  that  the  bjiecies  or  varieties  of 
munoroonia  must  correspond  io  the  faculties  or  phases 
of  the  human  mind,  and  to  their  oooUnatkHia.  Several 
great  diriaiom,  however,  have  been  aiiniatiied,  hath  <m 
acooiint  of  their  frc({uency  and  of  tlieir  intliience  u|Min 
the  individual  and  ution  society.  1.  Monomania  of  sus- 
picion, comprehending  doubts  in  the  liilelity  and  bovi- 
esty  of  Menila  and  thoae  anrand,  beUef  in  plota  and  con* 
•piruie%  the  dread  of  polaon ;  and  where,  aa  ia  often 
the  case,  it  i*  conjoine<l  with  cunning,  the  propensity  to 
conceal,  mystify,  ami  ilccoive.  This  malady  has  fre- 
quently 1.1 .11  i.|)!m;tv((1  ill  intimate  coniiei-tion  w  ith  can- 
cer niid  malignant  growths.  2.  Monomania  of  supersti- 
tion and  unseen  agencies,  where  credulity,  mingled  with 
religious  awe,  peoples  the  external  world  with  Bpectre% 
omens,  mysteries,  magnetism,  and  the  imagination  with 
horrors  or  ecstatic  reveries.  Iii»<eiihil>iliiy  to  pain,  or 
indifl'cn-nce  to  cxtenud  injuries,  has  lieen  oliM  rveil  as  a 
characteristic  of  indivldttiiU  affected  with  this  disease. 
3.  Monomania  of  ranityt  or  euphoria,  where  diipl^  and 
ostentation  are  indulged,  witlwut  rel^fenoe  to  the  por- 
tion and  meanN  of  the  patient,  4.  Monomania  of  fear* 
5.  Monomania  of  pride  and  ambition.  0.  Kleptomaida 
(q.  v.).  7.  I>i|)9omania,  or  Oinoniania  (tj.  v.).  If  it  can 
be  proved  that  auch  morbid  tcndeudes  aa  have  been 
here  aentianed,  and  othcia  still  kaa  praminent,  are 
merely  salient  points  of  a  great  breadth  and  depth  of 
mental  disease, the  plea  of  insanity  may  ju^liltably  l>e  em- 
ployt'il  more  frii|ueiitly  in  the  coiisideraiioii  of  <  limiiial 
ttcii*.— ChamlH  ix  s.  v.  I>r.  Forbes  Winslow,  in  J  hf  /'all 
Mall  GdZfifr,  holds  that  what  ia  cdkd  partial  inaanitj', 
or  monomania,  is  not  oufficientta  piwveof  itsdf  a  teat^ 
mentary  incapacity.  "I  have  often,*  he  says,  "wit* 
nesM'd  amoiiL;  Ihc;  iiiknneihe  (m-sc^i-i  .ii  uf  drli.  .'ii<\  just, 
afid  honorable  ideas  respecting  their  ow  n  social  |io»itioti, 
and  the  pecuniary  claims  of  those  roost  near  and  dear  to 
them."  Ue  approvca  the  action  of  eocleaiaatical  JndKW 


p.  106»— \V  tlxer  u.  Wulte,  Kirchen-I^xiion,  voL  xii,  s.  v, 

Monomanta  (/iovoc,  nnffle'anA  fiai-ta,  maihe$t)  I  in  former  times,  who,  when  a  will  was  tMouKht'ljeftra 

ba.'^  liiii«<  h  In  en  made  to  represent  every  f<_pnn  of  par-  I  them  to  lie  cmiti  ^^ti  li,  inquired,  first,  if  tlicre  were  [>rima 


tial  iiisjiiiiiy,  hut  has  Ik'cu  more  rigidly  deliiicd  as 
that  mental  condition  in  which  a  ^'ill^le  faculty,  or 
class  of  faculties  or  associations,  become  diseased,  the 
mind  KeneraUy  remaining  healthjr.  Slight  and  soli- 
tary  aberrations  —  such  as  where  a  savage  anti|Mitby 
to  cats  coexists  with  a  love  for  human  kind;  where 

ttirn-  .1]  iiear-i  In  l>r  Jill  ilii'Diit  rdilalili-  IclliliiK  y  to  ^t^^ll, 

to  sijuiinder,  to  drink,  to  destroy— are  ofcoinnioii  occur- 
rence, and  are  suppo9<.>d  to  l>e  compatible  with  llic  ex- 
ercise ef  intcUif^noe,  and  with  the  discharge  of  many 
or  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  By  a  more  strict  limita- 
lioii.  th  ■  ti-rm  has  hei  n  cniitriK  il  to  Mu  h  affect ioii.s  as  iii- 
/olve  (lie  eni"tioiis  ami  (irn|.i  n>(ti(  s  uloiie.  It  is,  h.nv- 
,ver,  held  that.  iioiwiili>iamliiit;  itn  apparent  integrity, 
the  wluile  mind  is  involved  or  influenced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  such  morbid  eonditiona,  aft  least  while  they  ate 
predominant.  It  i^*  undoubtedly  difTicult  to  point  out  | 
ill  w  hat  manner  the  U'lief.  e.  that  a  particular  organ 
has  Im'«'U  Ir.nisitiiiieil  iiiio  i,'ln's  <  aii  inli  riVre  with  or 
render  the  ineuiory,  or  the  [Hiwcr  of  instituting  cotiipar- 
Isons,  defective  and  i.iKrustWOftby ;  yet  it  is  li^ttimate 
to  reeetve  with  caution  emy  manafestalion  of  powers 
m  constituted  that  they  fUl  to  detect  the  inmngruities 
fiit'l  al'Mifiliti'  >  willi  whieh  they  arr  .is-iH  iat"  d.  or,  hav- 
ing delected  the  n  al  i  haracter  of  the^'  i  rrors.  are  uiia- 
Ue  or  unwilling  <o  <  ast  them  out  or  to  disregard  them. 
rhCK  is  much  countenance  given  to  this  theory  by 
beta  which  indicate  that  even  trivial  tunu  €»f  mentd 
obliquity  are  connected  with  an 


facie  e\  ideiue  iii  tlie  wording,  arraiiKenu  iii.  iti  ..  uf  ih« 
wilt  that  itM  author  w'a.s  in.sjnie  ;  and,  next,  whi  ther  the 
testator's  lunacy  were  visible  in  the  distribution  of  bis 
property.  If  nrither  of  these  points  was  established, 
the  will  generally  ctood  against  imquestkmabk  evidence 
of  mental  unsoundness  or  eccentrieily  in  other  things, 
lie  <|uote9  a  ca.se  where  the  tc.stator  h'fl  a  larue  fortune 
to  his  houheke<>per,  and  ilirecled  in  the  iwme  will  that 
his  executors  should  make  titldlt■-^t^iM^'.s  of  part  of  hn 
bow  i  U  aiut  smelling-aalts  of  others,  and  that  the  rest  of 
his  IkmIv  lie  ritrifled  into  lenses  for  optical  purixises. 
lie  liid  iliis,  he  f^ai-l.  to  mark  his  moral  averfiou  tn  fu- 
neral |H>ni[>.  it  appeari'd  that  he  bad  coiiduited  his 
afToint  w  ith  great  shrewdness  and  ability.  See  Ks(|uirol, 
Jm  JUonommir;  Bayle,  if oWirs  (fa  Cerveaa;  Stephen^ 
CrimiHat  Law  of  il!Kgtami,p.VS. 

Monophyaites  (Greek,  Moi'o^^voirai,  from  fiv- 
I  or,  ninf/lf,  and  Oi'tm;.  nature)  in  the  name  of  a  (  "hri.*- 
ti.iii  M>i  t  whii  li  tsHik  form  iiiuUt  that  tianu'  in  tin-  \  ,  ;ir 
l.'il,  when  the  Kufyi  hiiin  heresy  wa.n  comli  nuuHi  by 
the  ortliodox  £a>.tcni  Church  ill  the  Council  of  ChaU 
cedon.  But  though  the  name  of  the  Moaophyaitaa 
first  ocrnrs  In  the  acts  of  the  Connetl  of  Chat<vd«n, 

Mono|ihy>ilisin  iiiii<t  he  ri'^'arih  il  as  of  niii.h  oh!er 
ilatc.  and  i^  to  he  traced  to  Kutyihianism  v.).  from 
w  hieh  it  sprang,  though  by  no  means  identical  with  it. 
Entycbes  not  only  attributed  bnt  one  nature  to  Christ 
afler  his  ineamatiOB,  hat  held  that  Christ's  hodr,  be- 
it«  the  bodjr  of  Ood,  waa  not  idstttical  with  the  bnmaa 
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liodjr.  The  MonophysUe«,  in  distinction,  held  tliat  the 
two  natures  wiTf  so  imitt-d  that,  allhoui;h  the  "oiu' 
Christ"  was  partly  liuinan  ami  partly  divino,  lib  two 
natures  became  by  their  naion  only  one  nature  (Moni 
f»9te).  This  nioditicatioa  of  tha  Eutjdika  doctrine 
was  tanght  by  Diosconu,  tb*  •necMaor  of  St  Cyril 
as  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Hr  iirosided  at  the  Coun- 
cil (if  F.pliesus  (A.U.  4-W),  wliich  lons'idereil  the  opin- 
ion <-f  ivitychcs,  and  from  the  murderous  viokiice 
■bowu  by  bis  Egjrptuin  pwtiMiu  wm  called  "  Latro> 
dDimi,**  or  **  Robbor  Synod.**  Undor  tbe  InflnoBeo 
of  Dii'sceirui,  who  wished  to  gain  a  victory  over  the 
patri.irchs  of  Anticwh  ami  CoiLst'intinople.  the  chief 
oppoin'iit''  <if  I'.utyi  ho*,  til  -  ii-*s<-mhl*'d  bishops  were 
persuaded  to  give  tlicir  decision  in  favor  of  Eutyches, 
tlM  kajwiMrto  to  that  deciakm  bdag  struck  by  the  pa«- 
iioiMte  oxdanwtion  of  Dkwooras :  "  Will  yoa  endura 
that  two  natam  should  be  spoken  of  after  tbe  Inear^ 
nation"  CMunsi,  Condi,  vi.  "»s;t).  "  Partly  tlni~  terri- 
fied, partly  ignorant,  partlv ,  perhaii*,  persuaded, '  siiys 
Noale,  "the  assen)l>U>il  futhers  set  their  bands  to  the 
aoqnittal  of  Ea^cbet,  and  tha*  tbo  Monophysite  her. 
cay  was  born  hi  the  Chnreh**  (Pairtorehate  of  A  lexan- 
driii,  i,  "JO't).  'i'hp  ilr'ci.^ion  so  pivm  was  not.  however, 
accepted  hy  the  p.itriiirch*  of  Antioch  and  of  ('onHtanti- 
nople,  nor  by  tbe  bi^^hop  of  Rome,  and  another  council 
was  called  by  tbe  new  emperor  Uarcian  io  tbe  fuUow- 
tn  y«ar,  which  aaeynblod  ftnt  •!  Nkm,  but  oveat- 
nally  at  Chalcednn.  whence  its  name.  Tbia  council 
contleninod  the  di>ctriiie  of  the  F.utychians  and  Mo> 
iiu|>h;  -itcs,  and  it  w;i»  stated  '"that  Chri^it  was  really 
divine  and  n!ally  human ;  in  hi^  divinity  co-eternal, 
and  In  all  points  similar  to  the  Father;  in  hin  humun- 
llgr,  fon  of  tho  Virgin  Maiy,  bom  like  all  othen*  and 
like  onto  ns  men  In  alt  tblngi  ozeept  sin ;  that  after 
his  ill'- irnatinn  his  person  contained  two  natures  un- 
mixed (liat'yKvTun)  ami  unaltered  ((irptrriur),  yet  at 
tbo  aune  time  completely  (rictnipirtac)  and  intimately 
(dms^'oMv)  witod."  Th«  adboranti  vt  Uw  Al«xan> 
drlaa  school  aaw  tbonadTos  orerpoirflvod  and  with- 
drew from  the  council,  and  thus  ^t.lrte<l  tho-ic  violent 
ami  I  i^niplieated  Monophynite  rf)ntrover>ies  whi<-h  <:on- 
vulte.l  the  Oriental  Church,  from  |>atriareh.s  ancl  em- 
perom  down  to  monks  and  peasants,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  which  have  left  thalr  nark  ovm 
to  our  day."  DIaaooms  himself  was  deposed  from  the 
patriarchate,  and  a  certain  Proterins  placed  in  his 
steail.  The  people,  however,  sympathized  with  the 
persecuted,  and  the  Monophysites  ini  reased  very  ra|v 
idh'.  They  spread  especially  in  I'alc.stino,  mainly 
tiuoogh  the  agency  of  tlw  monk  Tbeodoaina,  who  waa 
{■atmnonlal  In  the  espablon  of  tbe  patriarch  Jinre- 
nal  from  Jerusalem,  and  j^tt  him^i  ir  .i|>|K>iiit'-d  iti  his 
place.  The  conflict  between  the  two  parties  was  only 
quelled  by  force  of  arms.  Ejrypt,  and  in  particular 
Alexandria,  proved,  however,  tbe  greatest  atnngbolda 
of  Monopbj^te  vtiswa,  and  eonstant  trottblea  ware 
there  the  result,  The  patriarch  I'roteiius  was  ff- 
quently  annoyed  hy  his  opponents,  and  public  iiuarnds 
were  a  eommoTi  o<  rurreiue.  Finally,  in  tho  heat  of 
passion,  a  few  Monophysiitc  [Kirtisans  attacked  tbe 
house  of  I*roterias,  and.  driving;  him  from  it,  followed 
him  to  the  church,  and  there  stablied  bim  to  death,  and 
dlapnaed  of  his  body  in  a  most  croel  manner.  In  IVo- 
terius's  place  was  put  a  Monophy»ito,  the  presliyter 
Timotheus  .Eluriis,  and  henceforth  there  ruled  in  Al- 
exandria an  unbroken  succcs!^ion  of  Monopbyrite  pa- 
triarchs. Under  ,£lurua'a  rule  all  who  aceeptad  the 
deeislona  of  tb«  Gouncfl  of  Cbakedon  were  excommo- 
nicatid,  r-[h'cially  pope  I,oo.  But  complaint  Itein^ 
made  aj^ainst  jfilurus  to  the  emjieror,  he  was  banished 
to  (iangra  in  Ifio.  In  many  respects  the  rule  of  A'Aii- 
ma  was  a  profitable  one  to  tbe  Cborcbt  and  bad  fanatica 
only  stood  aalde  tho  liaik  reanlta  would  bare  baen  aa* 
anrvd.  He  was  conciliatory  in  his  nature,  as  may  be 
aeen  flmm  his  acts.  He  evidently  intended  to  draw  his 
ioek  back  into  tbe  intbodoz  fold.  ThnaDkiecomabad 


followed  Eutycbes  In  denying  Christ's  human  nature 
to  1m-  of  the  same  kiml  as  that  of  ordinary  n>en  ;  but 
Mhen  Timothy  was  on  a  vi.sit  to  Constantinuple,  and 
Eutycbian  monks  desired  to  join  Ills  communion,  ho 
took  tbe  opportnoity  of  diaclaiaiing  tbia  pari  vi  their 
l>elief,  and  declared  the  oonvktion  of  blnmlf  and  Ida 
followers  to  !>e  that  the  Saviour  Itecame  consulustantial 
with  men  according  to  his  human  nature,  us  he  had 
ever  l>cen  consub.stantial  with  the  I'atiier  aceordinf^  to 
bia  divine  nature.  In  this  particular  tbe  Monophyaita 
fellowon  of  Hmothy,  who  worn  hence  called  **  TioMH 
theans,"  as  the  opposite  party  were  called  **Diaaoo> 
rians,"  returned  to  the  creed  of  St.  Cyril,  which  bto 
deacon  and  successor  I>io>euriis  had  forsaken. 

Another  patriarchate  which  the  Monophysitos  ap- 
propriated was  that  of  Antioch.  Peter  the  Fuller  (71^1- 
fivf),  an  adhmnt  of  Eutyebev,  who  bad  been  drivaa 
out  of  two  coBTentfl  of  Conatsntfnople,  having  gone  to 

Aiitti'ch  witli  Ze:iii.  a  relation  of  thi'  eni|i<Tiir,  connect- 
ed bim»elf  there  with  tbo  remaining  Ap(.dlinuri»t.s,  and 
opposed  the  orthodox  bishop  Martyrius;  the  latt>'r  tied 
to  aak  help  of  the  amperor,  and  in  tbe  mean  time  Fuller 
was  appointed  patrhreh.  He  condemned  the  Oottndl 
of  Chalccdon,  excommunicated  all  who  held  that  God 
was  not  crucified,  and  intrtxlurcd  into  tiie  liturj^y  the 
formula  5f<c  "  orai'piujur  ii  >/fi('ir,  which  became 
subsequently  the  shibboleth  of  the  Monopbysitea.  Ho 
was  finally  dapoaed  and  exiled  by  tha  emperor. 

The  usurper  Baailiscus,  who  succaeded  Zeno  on  tha 
throne  in  476,  protected  Monophysltism,  declaring  it  tbe 
religion  of  the  state,  and  condenniinj^  the  Council  of 
Chalcvdon  and  tbe  epistle  of  Leo  in  an  iyKi  KXiov.  Ilut 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  having  in  the  mean 
tina  organized  a  dyopbysite  eoonter-revolntioo,  and 
gradoally  gaining  strength,  the  orthodox  tnccewkn 
was  r  -vivi  d  after  the  death  of  ^l^lurus  (4T7X  wlian 
Zeno,  w  ho  ha<l  recovered  the  throne,  appointed  Timo- 
thy .Salophakiolus  as  patriarch  of  Alexanilria.  At  the 
death  of  tbe  latter,  who  bad  ruled  for  twelve  yaan, 
tho  Catholio  party  nominated  John  TUaia,  and  tha 
Monophysite-'  T'etrr  >Ti>n;^s,  as  his  nirrmilori  tbo lat- 
ter  succeeded  through  the  influence  of  the  emperor. 
In  4x1  Zeno  issued  his  llenotikon  for  the  purpo^e  of 
uniting  the  two  partiea:  it  aimed  at  satisfying  both 
parlies,  bnt  it  did  not  phaae  attlMr.  Tha  atrieter 
nophysltes  of  Egypt,  who  insisted  on  an  unvarnished 
rejection  of  the  ('ounril  of  Chnlcedon,  separated  from 
the  other-  to  fonri  a  Mnno|di}  >ite  society  of  their  own, 
which  received  the  name  of  Ac.^.iAoe.  .S<'i>  A«  f.I'H- 
Ai.i.  The  dyophysitcs  also  split  into  two  |>arties.  one  of 
which  accepted  the  Heootikon,  while  tho  other  rc^^ectad 
It.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  party  stood  Felix  II  of 
l!ome,  who  exconuniiiiieated  Arariiis  (4*<l  :  thus  this 
attempt  at  conciliation  residird  otd\  in  making  four 
parties  instead  of  two,  and  in  >  r  itim^  a  i^chism  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  tbe  Greek  churctM»  which  lastad 
thirty-five  years  (484-619).  Zeno'a  •neceuo'-,  Anaa- 
t  isius.  adhered  strictly  to  the  llenotikon,  ninl  even  in- 
( lined  somewhat  to  Monophysitistn.  In  .'»!:!  Severus, 
one  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Acephali,  Itecame 
patriarch  oi  Antioch.  ills  attempt  to  introduce  tbe 
fimanla  dtie  armpmdtic  it  In  the  chorehea  of 
Constantinople  create<l  flresh  troubles ;  the  patriarch 
Maccdonins,  who  opfiosed  tbe  Innovation,  was  de^iosed, 
and  the  disorders  wliii  li  fnllow  i  d  \vi  r<-  hard  to  repress. 
Uut  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  general  X'italt- 
anus  (514),  the  orthodox  party  were  tlnally  restored  to 
the  poMoasion  of  their  rights,  and  in  51!)  the  oaity  with 
Rome  was  fully  cstaltliabed.  The  (lartisans  of  tbe 
Henntikon  were  taken  off  the  churc  h  lists,  anil  all  tin- 
Monophysite  bishops  dei^sed.  ^lost  of  these  withilrew 
to  Kgypt.  Here  tlu'v  were  sorm  divided  amongthem- 
selves.  Julian,  formerly  ttishop  of  Ualleanuuana,  af- 
firmed that  tbo  body  of  our  Lord  waa  rendered  Incor- 

ruptilile  in  eonse<pience  of  the  divine  nature  being 
I  blended  with  it.  See  Apiitiiaktoimk-et.k.  Others 
I  maintained  that  it  waa  corruptible.  SeeAoBOBTisand 
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PirrnARTODoreTiC.   The  leader  of  tbe  last  named 

\vii.«.  Si'\i  ru-,  the  dep<is<_'<l  imtriarch  of  Antioch,  who 
maiiituiiiril  tJio  coiruptiliilitv  of  Christ's  human  nat- 
Oie,  or  itM  identity  with  that  of  ordinary  pain-auffering, 
weak,  and  mortal  manhood.  This  tbcology  •vMita- 
ally  became  tflat  of  the  Monophrritea  at  tatva,  benee 
he  ilf..Tvi  s  »|K>(nal  attention  in  this  conin  i  tii.n.  Witli 
him  .Moru>|>hyKiti.«ni  roofdcd  another  sti  iiiroin  Kutvch- 
ianiam;  and  although  it  waa  still  maintuincd  that 
Christ,  after  hia  incamatioB,  waa  of  one  naturo  wly, 
llw  doetriao  eam«  to  be  bdd  In  ■neh  •  wajr  aa  mil  to 
be  extremely  (livcrjifnt  from  the  ("hurrh.  For  "'in 
thfftheolopy  of  Si-vurus  the  qualities  of  human  nature 
were  all  retained  in  Christ  after  the  incarnation,  ai- 
tboagb  tho  nature  waa  in  bitn  ao  amalgamated  with 
tiM  dhrine  Being  that  it  ooald  not  be  said  to  poaseas 
any  beinp  or  Identic  of  ita  own.  Tbna  tbe  Monopby- 
aite  conception  of  Chriirt's  person  settled  into  that  of  a 
Theanilrir,  it  r<nii]K)>iti-  iKitiirc,  iui  iln."  ii--  to  that  com- 
posite action  uf  liiit  (icrson  which  lat«--r  divines  have 
called  a  Tbeandric  operation  (^itavipue^  ivipyna). 
Yet  belief  in  aoch  a  eompoalto  Batara  ia  ineontisteDt 
with  the  Nioene  Creed,  which  aiasita  that  Jeena  Christ 
is  'iif  (ino  siili>tanrc  with  the  Fiithcr,"  and  ^in^.•p  the 
Father  is  not  of  such  u  conipo.^ite  nature,  to  declare 
tl>e  Son  to  he  mj  is  to  declare  him  to  I>e  of  u  ditTer- 
ant  subetance  from  liim."  Thus  tlw  intellectual  form 
wbieb  Sevaroa  gare  to  MoBophriltiam  cannot  eacapa 
Awn  tlie  charge  of  heresy  any  more  than  that  earlier 
fcrm  of  opinion  whieli  wr.is  eondemncnl  nt  Chalcedon. 
The  in-tiiMlity  <if  o).ini(in.  wlieii  ili.Mi.HMX'intcd  from  the 
aafeguard  uf  the  Nicene  Creed,  was  also  strikingly  il- 
Ittstrated  in  tbe  case  of  this  later  nionophyi>ite  rchool 
as  it  had  heen  in  the  earlier.  Severtis  himself  "  held 
Tiews  re»<p«cting  the  soul  of  the  united  natures  of 
Christ  which  were  not  logically  ion«i-tent  with  the 
theology  respecting  their  oncnes*,  and  thus  it  was  only 
one  step  forward  for  Tbcmistius,  hu  deacon,  to  invimt 
tbe  tenet  of  the  AgnoMie,  tiiat  tlie  human  aoul  of 
Chriat  was  lilce  onta  in  everTthlng,  eren  in  tbe  want 
of  oniiii-rieni  e  nr  ii^nornnre."  M'hen,  ngnin.  Sevenis 
maintaine<l  that  tlie  divine  and  the  human  wills  in  tbe 
united  natures  were  alra  so  united  that  there  could  be 
no  Tolttion  of  tho  one  nature  oa«  way  and  of  the  oClicr 
Mlare  hi  the  other  direction,  ba  waa  praparfng  tho 
wav  for  that  development  of  his  opinion  which  was 
made  t>y  the  Afonoth'  litff  (t\.  v.),  wiio  maintained  that 
"  tiiere  \i  a-  Hilly  <ine  will  in  Christ,  a*  well  ii"  only  one 
nature."  After  tbe  death  of  Severus,  hb  followers  di- 
TUed— tha  men  of  waaHh  and  the  clergy  choosing  as 
•Bcccasor  to  Timothy  •  Mftala  Tbeodoaiiia,  and  the 
monlis  and  lower  eiaaMS  ehnoahlg  Qalanas.  tlie  leader 
of  the  Jj'ht/iiiti-iJon  tir,  w'hdse  jwirty  took  the  name  of 
the  OV;i(m»/f ji  [sei-  (iAIAMT.*:]  ;  the  latter,  viewing  the 
bcxly  of  Chri^t  as  created  (irriiTro»'),  were  ii1m>  called 
Kliitolairfr  (coinp.  Domer,  ii,  169  aq. ;  and  Ebrard,  A'tr- 
«len- 11.  Ikyprnmprtdk.  i,  268  aq.).  TUm  dirlslnn,  and  tlie 
eneri^y  of  the  eni|M'ror  Justinian  in  siip|M>rting  the  or- 
thodox i  jiu-e,  linally  led  to  u  revival  of  thi'  orlhtHlox 
patriarchate  in  the  jierson  of  Paul  (A.I).  639).  and  for  a 
hundred  years  there  wore  two  lines  in  the  patriarcl»te 
—one  monophysito,  the  other  ortlmdox.  Many  atlier 
sects  iiros*"  also,  such  a*,  the  Tritheists,  tbe  Miilopo- 
nists,  the  Conisls,  the  Daniianisit*.  Indeed,  the fith  cen- 
turv'  vrti»  sn  iig»"  of  a^  great  t urlnil'  in  <'  in  the  Chun  h 
on  account  uf  uionophyNitisni  as  atiy  that  |>receded. 
Jnstlnian  was  even  moved  to  call  a  council,  whicb, 
convening  at  Constantinopla  in  A.D.  (68,  coastitntad 
the  fifth  oeenmenical  eoandl,  the  mnlt  of  whose  de> 
lihi T  itiiinx  WH<  a  partial  vIctniT  for  the  .Moxnndrinn 
niono)<liysite  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  could  be  reconciled 
with  tho  deHnltions  of  <  hnlcedon.  But,  notwithstsnd- 
ing  the  oonemriona  of  the  fifth  <ecumenical  council, 
the  Monophysitett  rraiained  aeperated  fWmi  the  ortho- 
dox Chtm-h,  refu^ing  to  aeknowledj;*'  in  any  manner 
the  dyophysito  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Another  effort 
of  JoatiBlM  to  gain  them,  Iqr  aMMtkalBg  tba  ApMhav* 


todocetic  doctrine  of  the  incorruptihleness  of  Cbrist'a 
Itwiy  (i'»64),  threatened  to  involvi-  the  Church  in  fresh 
troubles;  but  hi!<  death  sotm  afterwards,  in  bin),  put  un 
end  to  tliese  fruitless  and  despotic  plans  uf  union.  Hia 
■nccamWT,  Jnatin  11,  in  666  imnad  an  edict  of  tolen* 
tion.  wMeh  esborted  all  CbriaHaiia  to  glorify  tbe 
ImuI,  without  contending  about  |<erM)ns  and  hylULIcs. 
Since  that  time  the  history  of  the  Monopbysites  has 
been  distinct  from  that  of  tbe  Catholic  ('hurch.  A  nu- 
maroua  body  of  Jionophysitea  of  Alasandria  seceded 
tnm  dm  eornmrnlon  of  tbe  patilardi  of  that  city  ap. 
pointed  l>y  the  emperor,  and  chose  another  spiritual 
chief;  and  thus  they  continue  t4>  the  pre.-cnt  day,  un- 
ib  r  the  name  ot  Cop44i,  The  EtbicpiNU  or  .Miys^inian 
Church  was  always  in  connectiou  with  them.  The 
Christians  in  Armenia  and  Georgia,  among  whom  da* 
monq^ihysitiam  had  early  gained  aoceptance,  openly 
declared  themselves  in  fkror  of  this  doctrine;  andthoa 
till'  .I^m^Wan  and  CiKujinn  (  hnri  lies  (dntinue  at  this 
time,  sefHirated  from  the  other  nioni'pbysite  churches 
merely  by  i>oculiar  customs.  In  Syria  and  Mesopota- 
1  mia  the  ilonophyaitea  had  naarfar  iMeoiM  aztinct,  In 
I  eonaeqoenca  ef  pewecutioB  and  ue  want  of  minlstera, 

%vhrn  .Tnrnli  nar.Hla  u',  an  ulismre  ntoiik,  wa*  the  in» 
f'trument  of  reviving  thcni :  after  him  tlic  .Syrian  3Io- 
nophy^ite'>  are  called  Jacobite*  (q.  v.).  An  attempt  to 
ncoocile  the  Uommbnitea  with  tho  orthodox  pai^ 
in  tbo7a  eentmylad  tonnadMed  fcrmoftba  doo> 
trine,  and  a  tiew  8ecl«  tho  Jfoaollflttps,  who  attempted 
to  compronuM'  l>etween  the  two  factions  by  the  hy- 
pothesis that  after  thr  union  of  ihe  di\  ine  atxl  human 
natures  in  Christ,  though  tltere  continued  to  be  two 
distinct  natures,  yet  there  waa  hut  ana  «ilL  Tho  onljr 
efloct  of  this  waa  to  toeiaaaa  tha  aanteawwy*  8m 
MosornEi.rm.  Monopbytttttm  stOi  contlnned  to  ba 

held  in  mmv  parts  of  the  l•Jl^t,  uinl  even  by  the  ^fltr. 
onitm  (q.  v.)  until  their  tinal  reconciliation  witli  the 
Churcli  of  Home  in  llh'2,  when  it  was  rsHQUCWd  b{jr 
tliem.  The  doctrine  that  Josos  Christ  pmnmm 
one  aimpie  natnre,  being  not  tnil}-  man,  bnt  Ae  diviiw 
Spirit  in  a  hunian  liody.  has  recently  l»ern  revived  by 
Henry  Wi.rd  lUcdier  in  bis  /,>/>  tj" Chritt.  and  is  also 
maintained  liy  the  .SwedenlMirgians.  .See  Nkw  .Irru- 
aAum  CttoncH.  Ttie  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
nalavaa  te  Christ  la  wafntainad  \if  Dr.  Horey  {G«d 
With  Vi).  See  the  ^eta,  in  Mansl,  vol.  Yil-la ;  Mai, 
Scriplorwn  reternm  nor  a  colUetio  e  Vatietndt  eo^ihiu 
<dl»/a  (vol.  vii") ;  Gieseler,  ('omnunhtt.  rjim  Mvn"/  hy.n/tt- 
rnm  rtttntm  niriir  df  Chri/li  ]i*r»omi  ojitHumfs  in/n-imit 
exyuonm  rffatii  nmi.i  itlHi<,  illustrantur  {IfSo  18:'8); 
ABsanaai,i>eifonqN^(iniM/.0r.ToLii):  LeQuien, 
Orimt  CMtHamm  m  tV  pahiarthatiu  diprttut  (Par. 

ITlO");  Kenaudot.  Hist.  Putrlnrrhiirum  .M>t.  JanJiiUf- 
rum  (  Far.  1743);  Makrixii  //Uf.  Ct/piorum  (  hi-i<t..  Arab, 
et  Ijit.  ed.  Wetaer  (Solisl>aci,  Walch,  Kftzer. 

Autorir,  vol.  Ti,Tii,Yiii);  Baur.  rrm^ofsfeAre.  iU  87-96; 
Doner,  Mrs  v.  d.  Arson  CIKiA'  (3d  ed.).  vol.  il,  pt.  I ; 
Hefele.  C-iiirUifr()r.trf,i<h>» ,  ii,  .'ilTt  k).  ;  (ifrorer.  AUfi. 
Kirrhrnprtch.  vol.  ii.  |it.  ii ;  .^^iliriH-kh.  Kirrkengi rrh. 
xviii,  433 d'Ml;  Neander.  Ch.  Ilitt.  ii,  b'l^  t-t\. ;  and  lib 
Dogma,  i,  887 ;  Ebrard,  JJamUmch  der  Kirchen-  u.  Jh>p- 
■sa^wr*.  i,  S«S  sq.;  Schaff,  Ok,  JWif.iii,  148-145; 
Neale,  //iti.  EaM.  CAmrth  (patriardiate  of  Alexandria\ 
i,  t'TK  s<|. ;  ii,  3  sq. ;  Stanley,  fjert.  Entt.  Ch.  p.  f  2  mj.  ; 
1  latrenlMii  h.  //i.'l.  /i<>rlrinft,  i.  277  ^q.  ;  Milnian. 
Latin  Ckrintvtni/g,  p.  8r2sq. ;  PrincHon  /{er  >  ,<■.  x\  wiii, 
667  sq.;  Prince/on  liepoti/ortf,  (.lanuari-.  lf<*17x  nrt.  iiL 
Compare  also  Cureton's  editioQ  of  the  Eceki.  HitLqf 
Mm,  fii$hr>p  ofKj^nu  (Oxf.         pt.  iiL  See  Cbk». 

T0I.<M1T:    In»  AKNATION",  (.I.H.W.) 

Monotbeiam  « Irom  /oii  o^,  urx,  and  ^fi'x;.  Cod)  ia 
the  belief  in  and  worship  of  one  only  tJod,  in  oppoaitian 
to  poiytheiam,  wlriich  acknowlodgm  a  plafality  of  goda. 
All  the  difkfent  mythologica  bmrc^  among  the  boat  of 
u'ods  with  which  \hvy  people  heavtn  and  eatth,  aonm 
superior  or  supreme  deity,  more  or  km  dafewd,  but  in 
I  oveiy  caaa  diatlnfabbad  abova  ^  oUnm;  and  in  tlw 
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history  of  all  the  (liffertiu  tiattoim  wlu  re  {tolytheiMn  hta 
obtained  wo  may  traix*  a  pi  riiMl  wlieii  t)ie  idea  ufone 
Ood  w«  more  or  len  pnvaknt.  The  noit  Micient  U»> 
ditimu  eoneur  with  Uw  teatimony  of  Mcvad  Seriptan 

in  reprt'jK'ntiiit;  this  a*  llie  priman-  and  uncomipled  re- 
Iif*ioii  ii{  inaiikiiiit.  M.  Kfiiaii,  in  hi?"  llUtmrr  (jftifrulr 
ft  S'/st'iH''  vo  HjHiri'  <lf»  Luitgurs  Stmi'xquri  k  I'jir.  Xf^'.^y 
2d  eii.),  and  .\vHctlles  Ctmsidiruti'JHi  sur  le  earactkrt , 
ffrmral  det  PeuftUt  Simitiquet  et  cm  partial^  tmr  ieur 
tembtnet  a»  Monotheiame  (Par.  1860),  tikM  the  ground 
that  the  Shcinitic  nations  of  the  world  are  tbo  prop4i- 
gBtor»  of  the  ihi<-tiiiio  of  tlic  unity  of  (IimI^ — indiH-d, 
that  "of  all  the  race.-*  of  uiuiikind,  the  Slu  initic  nico 
•loae  was  endowed  with  the  instinct  of  monotheLotn 
. .  *  •  rtHgiotu  iMriiirt  analwamn  to  tlia  instinct  which 
lad  each  race  to  the  fbrantmn  of  Ita-own  language" 

(p.  7H).  M:ix  Milller,  however,  taki-*  f  \reptii)n  to 
this  }Mj>iliuti,  and  iii8i>t?>  upon  it  that  the  primitive  in- 
tiiitioii  of  (jod  was  in  it.^olf  neither  monotheistic  nor 
poljrtlMistic,  bnt  consisted  solely  in  that  aunploat  ar* 
tiela  of  Adth— that  €hd  k  Gtd,  **Tbla  mnat  hava 
been  the  faith  of  the  ancestors  of  mankind  previoujil  v 
to  any  division  of  race  or  confuition  of  t<inj;tic«.  ...  It 
too  oftk-n  forjjotten  hy  thoM  whi)  Im  lic\  tliat  .i  ||<>S y- 
theistic  warship  was  the  moat  lutaral  unfolding  of  ru- 
ligtona  life,  that  lioljthaiaai  avat  everywhere  have 
baan  preceded  Igraaaofaar  lata  eoBscioiis  theifm.  In 
no  lant;uai;e  do«t  th«  plural  oxbt  before  the  «in(;ulur. 
No  hum  111  iiiiiiil  ciMiM  h;ivt»  uonci  ivcd  thi'  ii!r;i  of  guds 
without  having;  previously  concLMveti  thi-  iilca  of  a  god. 
.  .  .  There  are,  however,  in  reality  two  kinds  of  on»- 
wbicb,  whan  wa  antar  into  matophjrakal  diaeua- 
lat  ba  aaveftally  diatingvisbed,  and  which  fm 
purpoAC-4  are  well  kept  si'piiratc  l>y  thi-  rleii- 
nlta  and  indefinite  articled.  ...  If  an  eNprc«i>ion  hH<l 
been  given  to  that  primitive  intuition  of  the  Deity, 
which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  later  rellgioii,  it  would 
bava  been,  '  Thera  la  a  Ood/  bol  tial  jrat  'Thara  ia 
bat  on«  God.'  The  latter  form  of  faith,  the  Itelief  in 
one  God,  is  properly  called  monotbcbm,  whcrean  the 
t'liii  h- i<iH  \\n,\\A  li>'-.t  uxprer-s  tin-  (jiitli  in  a  .•iii- 
gle  God"  (JL'ltii><.  i,  .)<ij.  Tliis  kind  of  numothe- 
fana,  aeearding  tu  Mullcr,  ■'fornix  thi!  I>irthright  of 
amy  baaaan  being.  ...  In  some  fonn  or  other, 
Che  ftelbig  of  dependenea  on  a  higher  power  bi«aks 
tliniu^th  in  all  the  rfliyi'in*  of  fh<>  world,  ami  explains 
to  U4  the  meaning  of  St.  I'aiil,  'that  liod,  though  in 
timaa  paat  ha  anfliBrad  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own 
waja,  aavarthalaM  laft  not  hiauelf  without  witness, 
btiiae  hadid  good,  and  gave  a  tain  fhim  baavan  and 

fhlitfiil  fejison.'',  lillin:;  our  hrart'"  with  fund  and  ^:lad- 
iies".'  This  priinitiv.'  intuition  of  tiod,  ami  thiM  in- 
eradicahle  feeling  of  dfjiondonce  on  Goil,  coulil  only 
have  been  the  result  of  a  primitive  revelation^  in  the 
traaat  sense  of  that  word"  (p.  344-8,  see  also  p.  am. 
874;  comp.  Gould,  Origin  of  Ketiyumt  Bdnf,  i,  267- 
S77).  In  this  respect  Judauin,  Christianity,  and  Mo- 
hammcdanistn  n^rof. 

"  Two  fact«,"  says  Gould,  '*  arrest  our  attention  .  .  . 
the  prevalence  of  monotheism,  and  the  tendaOBJof  eir« 
Uiaatioa  towards  it.    Monotheiam  la  at  ptaiont  tha 
ereed  of  a  large  aeethm  of  the  boman  race.  The  Cbrls. 
tian,  the  Jew.  and  tlie  Mrihainino<laii  hold  the  unity 
nf  the  threat  cause  w  ith  varying  distim  tno*".  .■»iTi>nl- 
ing  to  theur  powers  of  abstraction"  ( (hiyin  of  IMufiotu 
/fetir^,  it  S86).    But  in  lagard  to  tha  Trinity  they  oe. 
rinarij  ^Uftr,  tha  Mohammedan  and  tha  Jew  reject*  { 
log  awi  vehemence*  the  lean  approach  to  a  trinita- 
rian  OOnceptiou  of  the  Deity.    "The  mnnotheifin  of 
the  Mohammedan,"  o  iy^  .1.  r.  Clarkf.  "  i*  that  whit  li 
makes  of  God  pure  will ;  that  i»,  which  exaggerates  i 
periionality  (since  psrsnnalitv  i»  in  will),  making  the  | 
divina  Oaa  an  iaiaite  fiaa  WUl  or  an  inAnita  I.  But 
will  dl^roKcd  fkam  reaaon  and  love  Is  wilfidnes*.  or  a  | 
pur  'ly  Qrl)itr.iry  \\  \\\.    '\'\\>-  iii'inMt!ii  i-^m    f  tli'-  .Few-i 
differed  from  thi*  in  that  it  coinliined  with  the  idea 

Of  wiU  the  idea  of  joatioe.   God  not  only  doea  what 


ho  chooses,  but  he  chooser  to  do  only  what  is  right. 
Righteousness  la  aa  attrihute  of  Goii,  with  which  tha 
Jawiah  hooka  an  aalnrated.  lioth  of  thaaa  ayatana 
leave  God  ontsido  of  the  wwM;  aftoae  all  as  Its  Claa* 

tor  and  Hiiler,  ahovf  all  ax  its  Judge;  but  not  through 
all  und  in  uU.  The  idea  of  an  infinite  love  mu.>t  l>o 
ailded  and  made  !<upreiiie,  in  onler  to  give  u»  a  H4  ing 
who  is  not  only  above  all,  but  aUo  throogh  all  and  in 
all.  This  Is  tha  Christian  monotheiam.  . .  .  ]fobsm> 
med  teaches  a  God  abova  ns;  Moses  teaches  a  God 
above  us,  and  yet  with  us ;  Jesus  teaches  (iod  above 
U!t,  God  with  us,  and  (it)d  in  U:*"  {Tin  (ircut  Jlilit/kms, 
p.  -IXl  H3j.  .See  Jiihrl,.  dtuttcA.  TheU,  (HWOji,  iv,  IMitf; 
A'/i/.  uuar.  itfv.  (April,  1878), ait.  li;  LmAQmr^Bm, 
vvL  cxxvii.  See  also  Umity  ok  Goix 

GonM  holds  to  a  gradnal  development  of  monotho> 
i.sm.  Itcco'inising  a  Jewi.iih,  >!idiaimiiedaii.  am!  ( 'hrL~ 
tiaii  monotheism,  he  traces  lirst  the  developuuiit  of 
the  Jewiiih,  which,  under  Mo»es,  received  "its  final 
and  oomplete  fom  as  a  system,  and  emhmoed  four 
leading  doctrinea:  0)  the  ahaolnla  bdng  of  God;  ^) 
the  ab«olute  unity  of  \\U  heim;:  (3>  the  difTcrenoa  ill 
kind  of  matter  from  God;  (,4;  the  siubjection  of  mat- 
ter to  God"  (i,  262 ;  comp.  Mosaism).  The  Moh.im- 
medan's  monotheism  he  recogoises  as  "the  offspring 
of  Jewish  monotheism."  Tet  baa  tha  pvia  daiam 
proved  inferior  to  the  Jewish,  for  "  aa  a  working  ay^ 
tem  it  annihilates  morality.  Before  the  almighty 
power  of  (iod  the  creature  is  nothiii}.'.  Man,  ox,  ass, 
are  on  a  level ;  and  if  the  notion  l>e  luinililiii)^  to  him, 
he  may  recover  a  little  endf-rci^pcct  when  he  rcmein- 
baia  tiut  tha  arohangela  an  in  no  better  plight,  fi^ 
twaen  man  and  Ood  is  a  profbond  and  wide  abyss,  and 
no  lirid|;e  >.pans  it.  Too  f.ir  aliovc  man  to  sy inpatliizo 
in  any  way  with  him,  (iod  can  yet  cru.»h  him  with  his 
jealousy.  If  man  attempt  to  attrihute  to  himself  any* 
thingthatisof  God,  and  appear  to  encroach  «o  ilia  aiW  ^ 
angroasing  nrnjesty  by  aver  so  litda,  tha  wtath  of  God  ' 
is  kindled  and  man  i»  levelled  w  ith  the  du<t"  (i,  'iCi). 
*'  It  i.i,"  (tays  l*ulj;ravc,  '■  his  singular  j>ati>rattiua  to  let 
L'riMt>'iI  l)einf;s  continually  feel  thut  they  are  nothing 
( Isc  than  his  sLivea,  tools,  and  contemptible  tools  also, 
that  thus  they  may  tha  batter  aeknowlsdga  his  snpa> 
riority,  and  know  bis  power  to  lie  above  their  power, 
his  conning  above  their  cunning,  his  will  above  their 
will,  lii-«  )iride  aliovf  their  pride  ;  or,  rather,  that  there 
ia  no  power,  cunning,  will,  or  pride  xave  his  ow n.  But 
ha  himself,  in  his  inaccesfihle  height,  neither  loving 
aught  save  his  own  and  aalf4naasarsd  decree,  without 
son,  companion,  or  eonnsellor,  is  no  less  bairen  ibr 
hiiii<ielf  than  for  rre.itun  .s,  and  hia  ow  n  harrenneM 
and  lone  egoi<<in  in  hiin>eU  is  the  cause  and  rule  of  his 
indifferent  and  unrewarding  despottom  arooad"  (Ara- 
Ud,  i,  866).   See  PoLrrHuaai. 

Christbn  monotheism  CNwId  axdades  from 
parison  with  the  Jewish  and  Mohatiiini'daii.  hernuse 
"  itn  diK-trines  of  the  Trinity  and  tlx-  imaniation  re- 
move it  from  the  idasn  to  whii  h  Mo<iaism  and  Islam- 
iitni  .  .  .  iMflong"  (i,  277).  See,  however,  Gon ;  Thin- 
ITY.  Sen  liesides  Gould,  Clarke,  Max  MUller,  and 
R6nan «  Uaganbacb,  Uia.  of  IhKtriart,  i,  830 ;  Christ, 
lieh.  iVbdbw  DoaU  md  C%rutian  BeHtf  (N.  Y.  1875^ 
Hvo).  left,  iii  and  iv;  I.ewe-.  IIUl.  I'/iHon,  vol.  ti  (sOO 
Inde.x) :  l.iddoti.  Dieiiuly  of  Chritt,  p.  67, 76,  96, 270, 
307 ;  and  the  literatwa  appended  to  tha  artlida  7m- 
isjt.  (J.H.W.) 

Monothelimn  (from  /idroc  Wn^fe,  and  dlXq^a, 

triYO.  the  dortrine  of  a  (  liri>tian  ♦■et  t.  maintains  that 
<  'liri>t,  though  |>oshe.H.»ed  of  two  naturo,".  wa-  yet  {tub* 
jeet  only  to  uw  will  ;  the  human  w  ill  Immii^;  merged 
in  the  divine,  or  alisorited  by  it.  The  doctrine  was 
given  shape  in  aa  attempt  on  tlte  pait  af  tfw  emperor 
lieroclius  to  unite  tha  different  factions  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  to  Ininic  hack  to  the  fidd  the  Eutyrh- 
inns  and  the  Moiuiphijxilet.  TIht.'  w.i>  near  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  7th  century  much  controversy  in  the 
Baitan  Chnieh  mpaeting  tha  two  wills  in  Christ, 
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kindred  to  that  conccniing  his  nature.  The  Monoph- 
ysites  were  at  that  time  a  inu-t  ;>i>\vt>rful  ^ect,  and 
tiM  iDOV«nent,  Mpedalljr  in  Kg;}'pt,  threatened  to  a*- 1 
Mifn  •  pditieBl  ehancter.  In  thli  diflsaUj  tlw  em- ' 
jieror  Herarliuit,  hoping  to  reconcile  the  two  linrtiet, 
adopted  the  doctrine  that  there  was  In  Jeto*  the  Christ, 
aftfr  tile  union  of  the  two  nature,",  only  onr  divini'- 
huinan  energy  and  on*  will  (jtuvov  iiktifia);  «nd 
when,  in  the  rourw  of  a  campaign  against  Persia.  Ile- 
nwliaa  pueed  throagb  ArmenU  and  Syria,  be  eeiae  to 
«n  undenttndlng  with  the  Honophysite  l«id«n  of  the 
Scveriiinri  and  Jncoliito!!,  mid  induced  Scrgius  (q.  v.), 
the  orthodox  patriarch  of  ( UnsUntinople,  to  give  his 
M«entto  the  doctrine  of  (v^»A>//<(i  ir"i  fitn  ir'n>jna,  or 
of  an  ivipyita  ^tay^puui.  Moaotbelism,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, then,  is  nothing  more  nor  leee  tluin  •  modille** 
tinn  of  F.tityrhi  iiii<m  Kj.  v.  ).  It  consisted  in  niain- 
tjiining  th:it.  alth(iu:;li  <  hri  i  lias  two  nature."*,  yet  thi-sc 
nature!*  pt>jt9C.'»!'cd  or  i\T>-  ai  tr.l  nn  li\  hut  i  .-iinj;lc  will, 
the  divine  will  supcnwding  or  eupplyint;  the  place  of  a 
linmnn  will.  It  will  be  obeerved  also  that  in  ttiis  way 
tlic  controversT  was  removed  from  the  province  of  pure 
metaphysics  into  the  moral  and  practical  sphere ;  and 
althou);h  the  a'-sertion  of  an  in<l<  |i.'ii(!(  iit  ii.ituri'  with- 
out  independent  action  wa.'«  ii  ronlnuiiciio  in  ndfecto, 
it  wits  yi't  hoped  that  the  doctrine  might  l>e  adopted 
bj  the  ilonophysites.  Tlie  author  of  thie  doctrine 
wae  prohably  Scrgius  hioMelf ;  he  was,  at  least,  its 
most  active  propa^undi-t.  The  progress  of  the  dor- 
trine  was  roat«rijilly  forwanlcd  by  the  relation  w  liieh, 
at  the  instance  of  Sergius,  and  under  hii<  representa- 
tions, pope  Uonorius  v.)  was  induced  to  mainuin 
ngarding  tbe  qoeetioB.  The  Uonophysite  Cyrus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  promoted  from  the  episcopate 
of  I'hnsi*  to  the  |iiitri:irehate  of  Alexandriii,  promptly 
clleil  ii  !(\'nod  (A.D.  ft!.'?),  whieh  by  the  seventli  c:inon 
of  its  decrees  solemnly  approved  of  tho  nionothelitc 
doctrine  (in  the  worda  rdv  aitri>v  iVa  Xpivriv  rai  v'tiv 
ivtpyovt'Ta  Tu  itoxpurT}  rni  ii^pintwa  ^tavcpt- 
icy  {finyii^.  Mans*!,  Condi,  xi,  565),  thereby  hoping  to 
ofTert  ]>ernianently  a  union  Iketween  the  different  par- 
ties (>Iiinsi,  f'imcU.  xi,  (AH  ^q.;  Letlfru  of  Cyrut,  ibid. 
661).  As  Cyrus  was  the  principal  mover  in  thi»  at- 
tempt, he  has  beeo  geaenlly  cateaoaed  tbe  founder  of 
the  Monotiielitm.  The  work  of  the  eoonell  certainly 
prnvcd  >a!iitary.  at  lens^t  fur  a  time.  Hy  lirinc'n^T  the 
dot'Jrine  of  the  (.'ouncil  of  (.'haleedon  nearer  to  the  Eu- 
tycbian  system,  numbers  of  the  Eotychians,  who  were 
dlsperaed'tbnagboat  l^pt^  Armenia,  and  other  re- 
mote provinces,  retamed  lo  the  boaom  cf  tiba  CluuNii. 
The  only  dis-rntint:  leader  proved  a  eeitaln  Sophro- 
niu?,  a  monk  of  ralc'«tine.  who  from  the  first  opposed 
the  decree  of  the  Ab  xaiidri  ni  S\  im  l  with  violence, 

and  when  elevatcil  to  the  vacant  {wthsrcbate  of  Jeru- 
aalan  ^tS)  was  thoa  aBbrded  eccleslaatloal  poaitkn 
and  power,  and  now  came  forward  to  eontm^  ma  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  the  patrinrelf  of  Conttanti- 

nopli'  ji]>i>riive<l  of  the  Alexandrian  decision,  and  the 
at  l.'i'uie  offered  no  remonstrance.  Soi>hronius 


ivnred  to  show  that  this  doctrine  was  in- 


admissible, since  tiie  doctrine  of  two  natures  set  forth 
by  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  (q.  v.)  necessarily  iniplie<I 
that  of  two  wills  (see  Sophronii  Fpittnfa  .Vytiotiirfi, 
which  is  t;iven  in  Man-i,  xi,  hd  t.  He  tinally  sum- 
niniic'l  a  oiincil,  and  condemned  nionolhelisni  as  a 
braocb  of  tbe  Eatychion  iicresy.  In  order  to  termi- 
nate, if  possible,  the  oomraotieoa  to  which  this  division 
was  };ivinj;  rise,  the  emperor  Hcraelias  in  6^  issued 
an  edict,  'K«5i*Tir  (so  named  tieeanse  it  contained  an 
expo-ition  of  the  faith),  in  «l)i«h  li.-  confirmed  the 
agroomcnt  made  by  tlie  patriarchs  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  eecleeiastieal  union,  and  in  which  all  contro- 
versies upon  the  qMatfam  whether  in  Christ  tlMn  was 
a  double  opemtfon  were  pTohlhltod.  though  tin  doe- 
trine  of  a  unltv  of  will  was  inrulc  ii'  d.  A  con'-ider- 
alde  numl>er  of  the  i^stern  lti»Uu|)S  declared  their 
aasent  to  the  £tdit»i$t  and  abora  ail  Fyrchui,  who 


succeeded  Sergius  in  the  see  of  Constantinople.  A 
similar  acceptance  was  obtained  from  the  metropolis 
of  tlie  Eastern  Church ;  bat  at  Koroe  the  ixthems  waa 
I  diflbrendy  laeahredl.  John  IV  aaaeaibled  a  council.  In 
,  which  that  exposiUoa  was  eoBdamed.  See  Ettre- 
!  818.  Neither  was  the  monotlieUto  system  maintained 
In  the  Ei.-*tern  Church  any  longer  than  duriui,'  ilir  life 
of  Heraclius.  In  tiiVi  the  emperor  Constans  11  i^^ucd 
the  Tviroc.  i.  e.  an  edict,  by  which  tha  EdBu$it  was 
sappi«saed,aodthe  eontendioig  partieawara  prohibited 
ftvm  Tseaming  their  discttBcions  on  die  doctrine  in 
question  C«ee  Mansi,  x,  5)9*2, 1029  m\.  ;  Neander,  Church 
llisl.  [Torrey]  iii,  18t5-l»2).  I'opc  Ilonorius,  as  we 
have  seen,  appi^ared  in  favor  of  the  union,  and  was 
probai>iy  himself  inclined  to  monophyritisra ;  but  bia 
saceeason,  Sevarinus  and  Jolm  IV,  thought  and  felt 
differently.  The  latter  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the 
Monothelitcs,  and  ihewlore  exconiuiunicatcd  I'nul, 
patriarch  of  Con«tantini)j)le,  till  the  doctrine  of  ttro 
wills  and  two  energies  was  at  last  adopted  at  the  first 
synod  of  tha  L^aian,  held  under  Martin  I,  bishop  of 
I^ome,  in  the  year  &19  (see  Mansi,  x,  863  sq.).  "Stt 
quis  secundum  scelerosos  h«>reticos  cum  una  volan- 
tjite  I't  ini.a  operatione,  (jiiie  ul'  liivreticis  impiis  rciilltc- 
tur,  et  duas  voluntatee,  pariterque  et  operationeo,  hoc 
est,  divinam  et  hnmanaro,  qu»  in  ipso  Chrkto  I>eo  in 
unitata  aalvantnr,  et  a  Sanctis  patribna  orthodoxe  in 
ipm  pradleaatar,  denegat  et  re>pnit  condemnatae  siC* 
(see  Gieseler,  c.  1,  §  TJ^  nnte  11  ;  Mun^.  hcr  v.  Colla, 
ii,  78  sq.).  The  enij>eror  was  t-o  indij^nant  at  this  dar- 
ing of  ^lartin  that  ho  had  him  secured,  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, there  treated  for  a  tine  as  a  criminal,  and 
then  hantabed  Mm  to  die  "Crimea,  Jwbera  he  died  in 
ThV).  to  be  numbered  among  the  martyrs  of  the  Weat> 
eni  and  the  confessors  of  the  Eastern  Church.  His 
LTeat  intellectual  Fup|i«rter  at  the  council  had  I  ci  ii  a 
Greek  abbot  named  Maximus,  and  he,  too,  underwent 
a  leog  persecution,  lieing  scourged,  having  his  tongna 
cut  ont,  and  at  last  dying  a  death  little  short  of  mar- 
tyrdom just  as  he  had  reached  his  place  of  exile,  A.D. 
<;<",_'.  rii,.  final  and  aiittuiritativo  condemnation  of  tlie 
moiiotlielite  dogma  took  place  at  the  sixtli  general 
council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  whero 
it  was  decided  that  there  an  in  Christ  **two  natural 
wins  and  two  natural  opaiatloni,  witlumt  division, 
without  conversion  or  clianga,  wiUl  nothing  like  ,in- 
tagonisin,  and  nothing  like  confosioa,  bat  at  the  sanu; 
time  the  human  will  of  C'hrist  could  not  come  into  col- 
liflion  with  liis  divine  will,  but  is  in  all  things  sulyect 
to  it."  An  anathema  waa  also  pronnnneail  an  Theo- 
dore, Sergius,  Honorius,  and  all  who  had  maintained 
the  heresy,  this  anathema  lieing  confirmed  by  Leo  II, 
who  wrote  to  the  eni]teror  rc^pectin^  his  ow  n  preda* 
cesfor  in  the  8ee  of  Koine:  Amithematizunius  .  ,  . 
nacnon  et  Honorium  qui  banc  :ipo>tolicam  ecclesiani 
non  apostelton  traditioiiia  doctrina  liiatravit,  asd  piD> 
fsna  pradldone  Immaenlatam  snhvertere  eonatos  eat** 
(Man~i.  ''-.x.-.Y.  \i,  0:11  ,  T."!!).  This  anathema  of 
[io|ie  llonoriu!*  was  repeated  l>y  his  successors  for  three 
centuries.  .See  HoNORtCS;  iNPAI.LiniUTT.  The 
council  (also  called  tbe  first  Tniilan)  waa  snmnioned 
I  ly  Constantinns  Ptogonatna.  The  decMon  of  the  «7nod 
was  based  niMin  the  epi»fle  of  .Vt^ntho.  the  Roman 
bishop,  which  wa*  itself  foundcil  u]>on  the  canons  of 
the  above-mentioned  l^teran  synml  (Agathonis  A/). 
nil  Imperatortt,  in  Mansi,  xi,  238  sq.).  Baur  says  of 
this  controversy  (Dopmtngeteh,  p.  SIl) :  "  Its  elcmento 
on  the  side  of  the  Monothelitcs  were  the  unity  of  tbe 
p«>rson  or  subject,  fW>m  whose  one  will  (the  divine  will 
of  the      aniai'-  all  mus-t  proceed,  since  two 

wills  al«o  iire*uji[H>!-e  two  personal  subjects  (the  chief 
argument  of  Ifishop  Theodore  of  Cara,  in  Mansi,  xi, 
M7):  on  the  side  of  the  Dyotbelila^  tha  paint  waa  tba 
fhet  of  two  natures,  rinee  two  natores  eantiot  be  con- 
ceived without  t"o  natural  wilN,  and  tivn  natural 
modes  of  operation.  How  far  now  two  wills  can  l>e 
I  without  two  persons  wiHiBf  waa  tbe  point  ttom  wbiA 
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the}-  slipped  away  by  mere  nupposition."  See  Com- 
befi.<,  Hut.  kar.  Monothdit.  d'arts,  1648);  Hagenbach, 
nut.  o/DootriMt,  i,  229,  m,  m  i  Schutt,  Obns*  Miit. 
m,  752,  782 ;  Keander,  Ckurrk  Hki.  Ui,  IM  iiq. ;  GteM* 
li  r,  Church  I/ttt.  c.  i,  ^  H.-iur,  Dogmtfif  .nh.  i,  211; 
and  his  Tnuitult/t  hr, ,  \  uL  ii ;  Klirard,  Kirchtii-  u.  Dog- 
meng'sch.  i.  27D  nq. :  Trtm  ti,  llu'mtn  Iject.  p.  200; 
Gnisonr,  Uut.  of  the  Chritt.  Church,  L,  370 ;  Donier, 
Doet.  o/Ae  Bermm  o/(^krut,  toI.  ii,  pt.  i ;  Nsak,  Bmt. 
Eait.  Chwrek  (patrkucfaate  of  Alexandria),  ii,  60  sq., 
70  sq.;  StanIer,£!ai<.CAwYA,p.94,110:  Knapp,rArMu 
ti<m  Theology,' p.  3GG  :  Milman. //wf.  </ /xj/m  ChrUti- 
amfy,  ii,  2ti6  »q. ;  W'ulch,  KetzerhUlori'.  ix,  3-G»J6; 
Qftdr^r,  Kirchengeach.  vol.  iii,  pt.  i,  p.  ^0  s<|. ;  DOlltn- 
gar,  .gtfdtoyaic/l.  i,  170  aq. ;  iwbrdclib,  Kirehmffttfik, 
xz,  888  aq. ;  WahAultr  Htv.  Apri],  1871,  p.  347.  8«a 

HOTOPBYSITK^.  (I.H.W.) 

Xffonothelites  (Moi-ajjAr/rai),  an  ancient  heret- 
ical sect  which  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  writings  of 
St.  John  of  Damaacns,  in  tba  middlo  of  the  8tli  can* 
fttti7,  bnt  wMdi  ba  tiaoadback  to  Sarania,  fha  da> 
pnspil  pstririrch  of  Antiocb,  who  flourished  in  the  first 
li:ilf  of  \\\t'  7lh  century.  Ho  founded  .Vonophysitism 
(q.  v.).  In  Hjino  fr;i)<mcntj*  of  hi"»  writing-*  «  iiich 
have  come  down  to  u.x,  Scvertis  remarks  that  Christ's  ' 
wocda,  "Noimy  will,  but  thine,  be  done"  (Lulcc  x.xii, 
42),  do  not  prova  tba  aslManfle  af  a  will  distinct  from 
tba  divine  will,  nor  tibat  tiwra  wai  any  straggle  or  re- 
■btancc  on  the  port  of  the  S.ivionr's  ^oul,  as  if  he  had 
•  human  fear  of  death  or  a  human  nnwillingnes'^  to 
H»i  but  that  tho  words  are  ao  (et  down  by  wav  of  ac- 

ooamodatian,  and  Aw  Christian  iMtnwtioa  (Hiu,  CoiL 
iVbr.  Tii,  SB8).  Tha  diaUnet'lfannitlatfoB  of  rooaotho* 

li«m  i-i  attributed,  however,  to  Thnodon?,  bishop  of 
Cara,  in  .Vrabia.  Althoujjh  not  a  Monophysltc,  The- 
odore tiut;ht  that  all  the  ants  <'f  <  liri>t  iToieeded 
from  one  principle,  originating  in  the  Word,  and  oper- 
ating tbrongfa  tha  banun  aool  and  body.  Henoa, 
though  the  Logos  and  tha  manhood  wan  dJatinct  nat> 
ure«,  they  were  both  acted  upon  by  one  and  the  same 
irtftfiia  ;  and  there  being  one  activity,  tln  re  w:i9  one 
vill,  by  which  it  was  moved,  that  will  in  inj;  divine. 
(Ai'roti  yup  TO  BiXrifia  tv  ion,  Kal  toi  to  iiivih' ;  Man- 
ai,  Cmeil.  xi,  666.)  Atbaaaaiua,  tha  Monophyaite  pa- 
triuch  of  Antioeh,  was  a  saaloos  eonTart  to  tba  opin- 
ion  nf  TIi  T.iJore,  and  laid  it  before  the  emperor  Herac- 
Itiu  a.s  offc-rin^  a  basis  for  such  a  compromise  between 
hil  sect  and  the  Church  as  might  enable  them  to  re- 
■nita  in  one  comnonion.  The  aropaior  moat  anthu- 
dastieally  espooaed  lha  plan,  and  thus  baeaaaa  tha  pro- 
moter of  till-  rnonothclite  dogma,  and  really  the  fimndsr 
of  the  Monotln  litt's.  This  emperor,  Hrrarlins  T,  was 
born  about  A.l>.  57"),  and  wa^*  a  son  i-f  IL  r.\'  lin-,  ^'  'v- 
emor  of  Africa.  Hy  the  violent  death  of  tin-  tyr.mt 
Phocas  in  610,  Heraclius,  who  had  served  in  thv  army 
with  esedit,  obtained  tlw  imperial  power,  and  soon  af- 
terwards mantad  Endoxla.  Tn  the  aaily  part  of  his 
reign  the  empire  was  ravacod  by  ix'-tilcnce  and  the 
barbarian  armies  of  (Mio?roes,  k\tv^  of  l'er»ia.  In  622 
he  led  an  army  again^t  Tor-iiji,  iltfeiitc'd  Chosroes  at 
Taaria,  and  fought  several  successful  campaigns,  in 
whkh  ha  displajad  great  mDltaffy  talents  and  penenal 
courajjc.  Ill  the  rourso  of  his  r:Trni>a;u'n=  n.;ain!'t  Pcr- 
sla  be  passed  through  Arm.  nia  nnd  Syri:i,  and  came 
to  a  peaceful  understanriing  \sitli  the  ^lou' i[ih\  site 
laadsrs  of  the  Severians  and  tlio  Jacol>itc«,  who  at  this 
ttana  bad  baeome  n  powerful  and  dangerous  political 
party.  Hoping  to  recondia  them,  he,  in  connection 
with  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  proposed  to 
tliem  the  curious  doctrine  of  monothelisii),  which  sat- 
isfied the  MonophysiteH,  without  apparently  dijtturbing 
tha  daddoii  of  the  Council  of  Chakadoo.  Having 
made  peace  with  fttaia  In  628;  ba  ntamad  to  Con- 
alantinople,  and  abandoned  blmsaif  to  inglorions  ease, 
scnsnal  vice?,  and  the  subtleties  of  nKmotheIi:^m,  of 
which  lie  was  the  chief  supporter,  ignoring  the  victori- 
«f  tba  Mussulman  uaay  wM  tba  TM7 


subversion  of  his  empire  was  threatened.  In  C39, 
finally,  he  made  an  energetic  attempt  to  establish  mo- 
nothaiiam  Iqr  iaauinff  his  'BsdvaiCt  with  wlmt  raaolt 
may  ba  aeen  tn  tba  wttela  Mosothbuisu.  Heraclins 

dieil  in  Cll.  His  character  is  a  puzzle,  and  prrM>nts 
jurprising  coiitraiiiclions.  Protected  and  nurtured  liy 
impt'rial  ujiprobation,  tho  Monothelites  became  a  very 
considerable  sect.  The  decisiooa  of  the  sixth  Coundl 
of  Cooatantlnople  determinad  that  their  opinions  were 
not  consistent  with  the  purity  of  the  Chrktiau  faith, 
and  monothelisra  was  formally  condemned ;  and  though 
its  advocates  were  sonietiim  h  the  objects  nf  r- y,il  l.iv  or, 
yet  they  were  in  general  condemned  and  <le[iresscd. 
In  711,  wliea  Fhfl^fplGas  Bardanes  was  Grecli  em- 
peror,  titsy  became  ooca  moce  influantlsl  and  powerful. 
Ha  eoDTenad  a  new  eoondl  at  Constantinople,  which 
reversed  tho  ibjcisions  of  tho  sixth  council,  and  aiiopt- 
e<i  monotheli»ra  as  uu  orthodox  doctrine.  .Some  few 
biahopa  resisted,  bnt  were  driven  from  tho  counciL 
Two  years  later  Anastasius  II  reinstituted  dyothelism, 
aad  ue  aame  Maliopa  who  bad  two  yean  befm  Tstoed 
dyothelism  now  chan^:<"1  tlu  ir  mind,  and  adopted  it  a'< 
the  only  true  exiwsition  of  faith!  Thus  persecuted, 
the  Monothelites  retired  to  the  neit;hborhoo<l  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  After  the  Crusades  (1291),  and  especially 
after  1596,  they  began  to  gradually  go  OV«r  to  the  lio- 
man  Church,  although  retaining  the  communion  under 
both  kinds,  their  Syriac  missal,  the  marriage  of  priests, 
and  tlieir  traditional  fast-days,  with  some  saint-  of 
their  own,  especially  St.  Maron.  Keo  MAiio.MTKa. 
1  he  MoBOtheliles  have  often  been  bitterly  persecuted, 
but  our  eaocani  Ibr  tlie  cmaltiea  tliay  soffarad  cannot 
bnt  he  kaMned  by  tba  consideration  of  the  panaentiona 

iHlkb  in  tile  d.iy  of  their  power  they  were  tempted  to 
commit  against  their  orthodox  lireiliren.  See,  besides 
the  references  in  the  article  MoNcnii  i  i>m,  lilimt, 
Did.  of  /leredu  and  Sects,  s.  v. ;  Schaif,  Church  Jlist. 
iii,  752  sq. ;  Ortgoiy,  IJut.  o/the  Otrid.  CAtmA,  i,  897 ; 
Mosheim,  EederiadieiU  Biitarg,  ii,  86;  BoUnaon,Paj- 
ettnie,  iii,  744;  Waieh,  OneUektt  der  KatatrtkH,  Ix, 
475 ;  Baumgiai'taiii  GttdMttt  ior  AiffbiMgMrtlciE%  p. 
617. 

Monrad,  Drn.F.u  (Jotiiark,  a  Danish  pnlatc  of 
note,  was  boni  at  CoiK-niiagcn  Nov.  -4, 1811.  In  1836 
he  passed  liis  theological  examinations,  and  was  two 
yean  later  hoaond  \if  the  title  of  D.D.  In  1846  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Vcstcr  Ulsler,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  I.judand.  Having  taken  a  prominent  [Ktsitiuu 
in  the  national  parly,  be  was  made  cLaplaiii  March  24, 
1818,  but  occupied  the  potsilion  only  uulLl  the  following 
November,  when  he  retired,  together  with  moat  of  hia 
culleagaea.  lie  oootinued  to  tak^  an  active  part  in  po- 
litical afidn  until  I860,  when  he  waa  created  Mdiop  of 
Ijialand-Falster,  and  later  tigured  as  a  cabinet  ofliccr 
until  1801.  After  the  unsuccc-'wful  termination  of  the 
war  against  Prussia  he  migrateil  to  New  Zcnlnnd,  where 
ho  died  in  1874.  lie  publistied  valuable  papers  on  the 
OrgaHUalim  ^SdmUt  i»ma$if  targe  ProMmtt  Citkt 
(1K44),  bcsidea  witieh  he  Lisued  mainly  "  Political  Pam- 
phlets" (18^^.  8eeVapereau,Z>tcAio»nai>e{;miwris{ 

OBf  UHHcaqWrVnW,  8k 

Monro.  Ai.uxASDri:,  D.D.,  nn  En^'li-«h  prelate,  was 
bnni  in  ItJJM,  in  the  County  of  lioss.  After  liaving 
tau^'lit  philowiphy  in  the  Univcrsiiy  of  Aberdeen,  he 
was  prindpsl  of  that  of  Edinburgh  (1680),  and  had  just 
been  appointed  faiihop  of  the  Orimey  Islands  when,  re- 
fusing to  take  tlie  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III,  he 
lost  that  dignity.  He  was  appointed  in  1G88  bishop  of 
Argyle,  but  it  is  dniibtful  wheilii  r  lie  ever  were  iii-ii lut- 
ed. He  died  in  1713.  Uishop  Monro  is  the  author  of 
XII  Sermons  ( London,  107.'5.  «vo) : — Ldtrr  to  Sir  Robert 
//oicurcf,  oocaaiuncd  by  the  Ttro/oU  VmUeotiOHOf  Arck^ 
livhop  TiOottoH  (16%)  ■.—Inqiitry  inlo  tkt  NtwOpMknu 
'</  the  Prtsbyterian»,  i  tc.  (1000,  8vo).  He  ^va-^  nlw 
the  author  of  one  of  the  four  letters  published  as 
Ammi  ^tl»  Prmm  nmenHom  ^tk$  Ckmdk  ^ 
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Seeatad  (1690,  tto,  C8  pai^cs).   See  Allibone,  Did.  of 

Brit,  and  A  m'-r.  A  nfhors,  vul.  ii,  v, 

Monroe.  Andrew,  a  miiutter  of  the  MetliodUt 
EpiMopfll  Chnreh,  South,  called  the  ftttriueh  of  Mis- 

^niirl  M)  ih'Kli>m,  was  \tcim  in  Harnpshin'  roiuity,  Va., 
Ui  t.  171»2;  was  omverttil  ami  joined  llie  Church 
whon  but  a  youth.  In  March,  he  was  licensed  t<i 
pfeach,  and  aent  to  labor  oa  tbe  Fairfield  Oircuit,  In 
the  fidlowing  year  he  waa  admitted  on  trial  to  tbe  Ohio 
("oiifcronce.  In  IH24  he  was  fransferred  to  Misisouri, 
nin)  -^t.-iiioiieil  at  SJ,  I/jui»;  be  n-ttmicl  the  next  year, 
«ini{  w  IS  then  placed  over  ttif  St.  I.'inj^  Jtistrict,  wliich 
emliracetl  the  entire  state.  He  was  a  member  of  eleven 
General  Conferences,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  cs- 
tabUahment  trf  tbe  Cbureh,  South.  He  died  in  Mexico, 
Mo.,  Nor.  18, 1871.  Hb  aereral  appointments  were: 
IKU;,  Ji-fTcrMm  Circuit;  I^IT.  Franklin  Circuit;  1H18, 
Foiuitain  Head  Circuit;  1H19,  Bowlin};  Green.  In  the 
Kentucky  Conference:  1820,  Hopkinaville ;  1821  and 
1822,  Maysvillc ;  18*2^  presidiiig  elder  of  Ai^guata  Dia- 
triet.  In  the  HiaMim  ConftKiwe:  18M  and  18S5,  St. 
I»iiis  Station;  1X20  ami  I8i7,  presiding  elder  of  Mis- 
souri District;  and  isj;i,  St,  Ivouis  Station;  1h;?(», 
St.  l.<>ui-s  District;  I8,';i,  Kft,  l)v  retpiest,  without  an 
BP|M>introcnt ;  IVHi  to  lti35,  prediding  elder  of  St.  Louis 
District;  1836  and  1837,  WmnA  INatriet;  18R8^  G»- 
lumbia  Difttrict ;  1839  and  1840,  agent  of  St.C1iarlefl  Col- 
kf.'c;  1K4I  and  1«4'>,  St.  Charles  Station,  and  agent  of 
the  college;  |Ki:t,  pri'?.i(linK  elder  of  St.  Charles  Dis- 
trict ;  1«44  and  1H45.  presiiiing  elder  of  St.  (  harlcs  Dis- 
trict, and  agent  of  the  college ;  IWt]  to  1841I,  prc^iding 
elder  of  Columbia  District ;  1 and  1861,  Fagrette  Cir- 
cuit; I8SS  and  1868,  prcsidin;;  dder  Of  Hundbil  Dls- 
trirt :  IXal,  tran'^fcrred  to  ilic  St.  Louis  Conference,  and 
appointed  superintendent  of  Kan«aH  Mission  District; 
IH.Vi.  transferred  back  to  the  Mi.isouri  Conference,  and 
appointed  preaiding  elder  of  Feyette  Diatrict;  1856  to 

1869,  pfe«iMbgcUkrof8t.Obaile8lKitriett  1880,  agent 
of  Central  College;  1W>I  and  1862,  Favdtc  Circuit; 
1863  and  1864,  Brunswick  Di.strict ;  186:.,  i  ayntc  Dis- 
trict ;  18*)tl  anil  l«<i7,  Conference  mianionary ;  to 

1870,  .St. Charles  District ;  1H71,  Conference  miaaionarj*. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketeb  to  enter  into 
any  exhaustive  analysis  of  a  life  so  protractetl,  aims  so 
aiuglc  and  snbllmo,  purposes  so  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  through  a  Ion;:.  iM'iitl'id  course.  Hi.s  name  i.s  hi.*- 
toric :  scarcely  a  book  of  Methodist  annals  has  appeared 
within  half  a  century'  past  that  does  nut  contain  iu  See 
UcFerrin,  UitL  of  Mtth.  ta  TVm.  u,  473 ;  i/tautes  of 
C(mfertne€  ^ MtHL  Epms.  CK  South  (l^ny^  ElUott, 
/AV.  of  tk»  M«tk  ^pke.  CkiiUke  SotOk-weH,  p.  74 

AUd  S(|. 

aSonroe,  Jonatlkan,  aa  Aawriem  Vefbediat  wtn- 
iater,wa8  born  in  Annapolis^  Md.,  June  11, 1801 ;  joim^l 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  AUe- 
gliaiiy  Circuit  in  IHJ,', ;  in  IHJG,  to  Concor.l;  in  I-hJ"  he 
was  ordainc<l  deacon  by  bisho])  Soulc,  and  njipoiiitcd  to 
Shamoken;  in  1828,  to  l^wistown;  in  IKiU  he  was  or- 
dained elder  by  biiJiop  M'Kendree,  and  appointed  to 
Ooneotdt  in  1880,  to  Gettrsbur^r:  tn  1881,  to  Shiewa- 
bur>-;  in  IW.?,  to  I'nt.npsco'  in  1835,  to  Covert :  in  1837, 
to  Lc«i.Ntuvvn:  in  IK\'.K  to  Warrior's  Mark;  in  1811,  to 
Huntingdon;  in  1K13,  to  I5edforil;  in  1845, to  Westmin- 
ater;  iu  1847,  to  liberty- ;  in  1849,  to  Monigomeiy;  in 
l85A,toGettyriMiig;  inl85^toM«ebanicshnqir;  in  1854, 
to  McKcrsburg;  iti  1856, to  East  Hartford;  in  18,')8,  to 
(treat  Falli;  iu  1859,  to  Hereford :  in  1861.  to  Westmin- 
ster; in  \^C,.\.  t.i  I'.tiimit'lmr;; ;  anil  in  IHtU  lie  Ifccame 
supemumcron-,  and  retired  to  Westminster,  Carroll 
Ooonty,  Md,  where  he  died,  Dec.  4, 1869.  Ilia  Chria- 
tlan  virtue^  vidfonn  inety,  and  devotko  to  hia  calling 
demonstrated  the  power  of  divine  gnoe  In  Ma  Biigi,  and 
endi  nrod  him  to  all  v  ho  knew  him.  Stt  Mimltt  ^ 
liuitimore  Conference  for  1870. 

Mdnxoe*  Bemn^Torke^DDL,  an  enloent  nln- 
iM«r  vt  die  Uethodiat  Epiaeepal  Chudi,  was  hom  «t 


Mount  Holly,  New  Jenicy,  July  1 , 1816.  He  enjoyed  the 
advanta;ji'>  i  f  a  tli(iniui;li  ICniili.sh  training,  and  after 
his  conversion,  which  (Kcurrwl  in  1833,  decided  to  devote 
himaelf  to  tbe  work  of  the  Christian  miniatlT.  He  la- 
bored for  aereral  yeara  as  a  local  preacher ;  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  Kew  Jersey  Conference  i  n  1 84."),  ami 
ipiickly  rn>c  in  (li-tiiii'rinu  nrnmig  lli^  linilinii.  Hi.'* 
lir^t  ap|Hiiiinncut  iIikm  nut  appear  in  iln-  minutes.  In 
1814  he  travelleil  the  Sweedsborough  Circuit.  At  the 
C^ferenoe  held  in  Mount  UoUy  in  1846  he  was  ad> 
mitted  into  Ihll  cooneetiea,  and  sutioned  at  Safem,  N.  J. 
He  was  returned  to  the  same  appointment  in  18^16.  In 
1847  4H  he  jircachcd  in  PatcrNin ;  in  lM49-i<\  in  New- 
ark ;  in  1^  il.  at  I'rinccton.  He  was  next  successively 
stationed  at  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Camden,  Trenton, 
and  Trinity  Church,  Newark  (located  in  Hewailc  Con- 
ference, to  which  he  bad  been  transferred).  He  served 
as  presiding  elder  several  years,  first  in  the  Rridgeton 
Dintrict,  after  he  had  prca.  Ui  i]  at  (  '.niuk  n;  and  in  the 
Camden  District  after  he  bad  labored  in  Trenton.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Ooofeiencc  in  1856, 1800, 
and  1864,  at  which  last  time  he  waa  pnnnineDt^  named 
for  the  episcopacy.  He  waa  by  this  body  then  elect- 
ed a  mcnibtT  of  the  General  ML^'ionary  ('•Mnniittec, 
and  sliortly  afterwards  was  appointed  by  the  bishops  of 
the  Chun  li  af<  rrcording  secretarj'  of  tlic  newly  organ- 
ized society  for  ^  Church  extension."  Upon  thia  work 
he  entered  with  Us  unal  vigor  and  leal,  and  waa  meeu 
ing  with  success  beyond  the  higheat  expectation  of  tbe 
friends  of  the  entefpriae.  On  Sunday,  the  '_'7ib  of 
January',  1867,  he  had  preached  in  Si.  Paul's  MctliotliM 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City,  for  the  cause  of 
"  Church  extension,"  and  was  on  his  way  from  Cande^ 
New  Jciaey,  to  New  Y<  irk,  with  the  intention  of  occupy^ 
ing  one  of  the  city  puljtits  for  the  aane  object,  when  he 

was  lost  overboard  a  train,  no  otic  has  ever  founil  bow. 
and  was  killed  in  the  fall,  Februarj'  9, 1867,  as  was  de- 
clared by  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jurj*.  Few  men 
labored  more  earnestly  for  the  Church  than  did  Dr.  Moi^ 
roe.  After  his  appointment  to  the  aeeictarysbip,  be- 
sides attending  to  an  extenriive  correspondence,  he  vis- 
ited and  addrrnsed  some  fifty  Conf<rcnc<r»  ui«)n  the 
Nul'jcct  of  •■  Church  extension  ;"  preached  oni-e  or  twice 
nearly  every  Sabbath  ;  organized  hia  work  almost  over 
the  whole  Clmrcb  ;  and  raised  and  disbursed  aboot 
$60,000  during  the  Ant  year  of  the  aoctety'a  existence. 
During  this  |)eriod  his  labors  were  undoubtedly  exce»- 
sivc;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  thost^  who  had  tbe  b«*t  op- 
portunity for  knowing,  were  beginning  sensibly  to  im- 
pair his  health  and  vigor.  "  Dr.  Iklonroe^*  way  the  JVeiD» 
ark  Cot^enm»  Muuttu  of  1867,  ''waa  in  many  xeapeeti  * 
«  renwrkable  nan.  Aa  a  Christian,  he  waa  eonadco- 
tiotis,  without  Ix'ing  morbidly  k  n>itivc;  fer\-ent  in  spir- 
it, without  being  Iwisteniui  or  fanatical;  faithful,  with- 
out being  .severe  or  censoricjus ;  and  spiritual  and  pure 
in  heart,  without  a  profession  of  extraordinary  reliipow 
attainments.  .  .  .  His  suooesa  in  winning  sonla  to 
Chiiat  proved  that  wherever  he  labored  God  was  with 
him.  As  a  preacher  he  was  able,  evangelical,  ntnl  evli- 
fyiiig :  niid  as  a  pastor  dilii,'cnt.  sympathetic,  and  faith- 
ful, liut  that  which  distinguished  him  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  his  remarkably  clear  perception  of  the 
relations  of  thiQgib  hia  rapid  aaenul  compariaiMia  and 
inductioDa,  and  hia  conaeqnent  aeemingly  intuitive  and 
almost  infallible  Judgment.  In  thb  respw-t  he  had  prob- 
ably no  superiors,  if,  indeed,  he  ha<l  many  equals,  in  our 
Church.  IK  inarkably  free  from  prejudice  and  acUsh- 
ncas,  and  ever  cool  and  comacientioa^  and  with  a  nUnd 
that  could  grasp  e  qiMatian,Tiew  itin  all  ita  lelatioM^ 
and  at  once  deduce  the  appropriate  ctinclu^ion.  be  was 
an  eminently  wise  and  safe  onin-M'Uor  in  evervtbing 
pcrtainifjg  to  the  kin^'.liiin  uf  (iod.  "  The  .V.  Y.  Mtth- 
odiM  (February  16,  1867),  commenting  on  his  death, 
says :  '*  Dr.  Monroe  waa  one  of  the  lead'mg  iipnnile 
tivea  of  the  Ameiican  Methodist  Church. . . .  Aa  secre- 
tary of  the  CbniehEstendM  Society,  he  displayed  hia 
ehMactcriatie  good  aanM^  m  eMcalive  alMlitif,  lob»- 
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tioamm,  and  MDinent  pidpit  power.   In  «U  tbcM  ele> 
ofclMnetflr  Iwcsedled.'*  See  dn  XiodlM' Jb> 


pomtortj,  Man-h,  ISftS;  Applcton"!*  A  nnnnljtKt  \  N.Y. 
CMitiaH  AdriH-ntf,  Fcbruar)-  «,  1«72  {MS.Smtmu  of 
tie       Dr.  Affmrot).    (J.  U.  W.) 

Monroe,  William,  a  nainiMer  of  the  Methodist 
F.pi.^opal  Churvh,  wn  bom  in  Alleghany  County,  Ind., 
Si'pt.  H,  ITKi.  Ilo  was  convprted  when  bat  a  youth; 
was  liocnst'il  to  pn^acli  in  1K<K».  and  entcml  the  Balli> 
iiiiirf  < ')>iifrr<'ii<-t'  in  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 

biabop  M'Keadrec,  ami  elder  by  iMsbop  Aaborjr.  Wis 
active  miniatefial  life  extended  over  a  period  of  tbirty- 
three  yrar«.  duriitp  which  time  he  lalwred  on  some  of 
the  moM  (liniciih  rin  uiw  in  tli.'  Ilaltiraore  Conference, 
Mt.  Mourrto  wa»  a  man  of  C'lin-'uiii  virtues  ami  f^n-iii 
piety,  Olid  hi-*  true  devotion  tt>  Methodism  has  endeartil 
him  to  the  wh<rk'  Church.    Ilia  appointmcnia  were— 
Lyttleton  Circuit,  Huntington  Circuit,  GreenrUla  Ql^ 
cuit,  Randolph  Circuit,  (Jeorf^fown,  D.C^  RedatoneCilb 
ciiit,  Fast  Wlircliiif;.  ^Iiin<ini;;ili(  l.T.  K'ui  kiii^batn  Cir-  I 
ciiii.Va. ;  Allcj^hany,  Va. :  El)enizer,  \\'a?hin>;tuti,  D.C^ ;  < 
Clianilx  rwhurg ;  Winchester,  Va. ;  Stafford,  Va. ;  Ki>ck- 
iogh«iD,V«.i  SUunton,  Va.;  Berkeley,  Ya.;  Jefleraon; 
llnlce]rr,Te. ;  South  Branch ;  and  HiUaboraogfa.  After  ! 
this  fur  two  years  (1^37  and  IKIX)  he  was  mipemumc-  ' 
rary.    In  IKJK  40  he  was  stationed  at  Uooiij-lxiroiij^h,  | 
nii'i  ill  IHH  at  CiKlorus  Mission.    In         hf  «a-<  ni^^ain  , 
■uperuumerar}' ;  in  ltM3-4't,  ^lerccraburg;  and  in  1M5, ! 
GneneaMle.  Tbis  year  eloeed  hia  aetiTa  aerrice,  and  I 
in  1846  be  asked  for  and  obtained  a  anperannuated  rcbt- 1 
tion,  which  he  Runtained  until  removed  to  the  Church 
triumphant.    He  ilii'tl  in  Waflhinp;t<«n  (Viunty,  Md., 
Uay  S{9, 1871.   Sec  General  MistuUt  of  the  JU.K  Church, 

ie7«,p.i7. 

Monselgnenr  (my  hrd),  a  French  title,  once  ap- 
plied to  saints,  and  subsequently  to  princes,  noble«,  cer- 
tali.  bi^h  di^;IliInries  of  the  Church,  and  other  tilled 
per»unagcs,  is  now  only  given  to  preLotea.  The  Italian 
moMtgrnn  haa  a  aimilar  rigniflcation. 

Monsignore.   See  >!<.N-in;sKfRi 

Monater.   See  SKA-MUNsrER. 

MoiMtnuoe.  See  MoawnusmA. 

Monatrantia  fMoNHTiunf,  OaRsnomcM^  i-*  n 

vesiiel  used  for  the  prewr^in);  of  relics,  and  particularly 

for  the  COn)«ecrateil  ho!.t  {tatirtisfiiiiinn,  rrtit ndiitr.  >  m  /ui- 

riitia),  and  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  adoration 
«f  the  people;  When,  In  the  13th  century,  tbc  doctrine 
of  traosubstantiation  was  eataUiabed  by  the  Church,  the 
elevation  of  the  host  followed,  as  also  its  special  exhi- 

liitiirii,  for  instanro,  in  the  proccftsioii  of  <'iiriiu>-(  iiri-ii 
Day  (q.  v.).  For  that  puriKi«e  the  hiwt  v.)  was  placed 
on  a  cun-cd  surface  {lunula),  and  introdoced  in  a  trana- 
pannt  Tcnael  (momtraiuiaf  m  qua  4«6  vitro  crj/ttaUmo 
erwrjaehm*  [Do  Fkeane,  Clamor,  at  h.v.]).  Thiscaae 
(^phylncierUim,  nrruliA  is  ftilnr;:ed  !)y  tlic  aildition  of 
rays,  forming  an  ima^;!'  of  tliv  miu,  or  the  like,  and  pn>- 
viiled  with  a  stand.  It  is  |>lnc(~d  on  the  altar.  Thus 
the  uoustraoUa  becomes  a  movable  ahrina  fiw  the 


(teftarnanrfiras  pettatorfiim),  genandhr  aMde  of 
costly  material,aiBd  nel^deco- 
rated.  "  At  flnt,"  aaysWalcott 

{Surred  Archeology,  p.  31N)), 
"  it  took  the  shape  of  an  ordina- 
ry reliquaijr,  hit  at  length  was 
made  UIm  a  lower  of  dyatalfOf 
cylindrfeal  Ibna,  and  moonted 
on  a  f<M>t  liko  that  of  a  chalice, 
ami  covered  by  a  .npire-like  can- 
opy, with  flying  buttresses.  In- 
aida  the  cylinder  was  a  cKsoeot 
hdd  by  an  angdfln  wUeh  the 

host  was  set :  ia  aOOMCMCS  the 
cylinder  was  replaced  by  a  qiiar- 
terliiil.  or  wns  !surrounde<l  by  a 
foliage  like  a  jcase-tree,  and  at  a 
later  data  lijr  iha  aaa,  •  ' 


noua  diik,  with  rays  alternately  straight  and  vavj,  Mt 
itpoo  a  stand.   Upon  the  vead  lladf  the  Doom  wat 

often  represented,  and  relics  were  pl-icrd  in  it.  The 
monstrance  did  not  Itecome  common  till  ibc  l.'iib,  and 
is  prolial'ly  not  tarlier  tban  the  I  Ith  ciiitur\.  It  I  tore 
dilierent  forms:  (I)  a  little  tower,  jewelled,  and  hav- 
ing apertures  of  glass  or  crj-stal ;  ('J)  the  figure  of  a  aaint, 
or  the  Holy  I.amb,  with  St.  John  the  llaptist  pointing  Xo 
it ;  (3)  a  cross ;  (4)  a  crj-stal  lantern,  or  tube,  mounteil  on 
a  i>edp.«t,nl  of  precious  metal,  ami  l  oviTfil  with  a  caii.ipy 
in  tbc  15th  cc-ntury  ;  (h)  a  »un,  with  raya, containing  ill 
the  centre  a  kind  of  pyx  (this  is  found  m  eailjr  as  the 
Kith  century)."  The  ecclesiastical  laws  noiw  ngalita 
its  oonstractlon.  The  statates  of  the  archbiabaprie  of 
I'rtiriii'  I'f  til.  w  iii,  coMitii.mil,  for  iiuttaiice, "  Moii- 
.•(iraiitia  ml  i  \|i'iiL(  !iilaiii  m  I  m  priH't  .ssionihusdeferendam 
hostiam  m.i^M 'im.  si  noii  i  x  aum,  aul  argento,  sallem  ex 
anricbalco  bene  auratu  rcfulgeat,  et  velo  vel  pepki  oon- 
gmo  omata  ml"  The  monatnmtia  la  a  laaed  Teasel, 
and  not  to  be  toocbed  by  an  uncoiisecrated  person ;  hence 
any  one  who  stole  It  was  to  be  burned  to  death.  The 
bi;,'li  !i!t,ir  i^  ;il\\.'iy^  jiroviiled  with  «  iiHui-irantia,  and 
often  tlie  ^ilk'  altarn  also.  All  cvanjijelical  churches 
have  rejected  the  prayer  De  rnerahile  of  the  Komish 
Church,  and  Luther  declared,  ''It  is  iiwahing  and  dia> 
honoring  to  the  holy  aaetament  to  cttTj It  abont,  and  to 
make  it  an  instrument  of  idle  idotetty."  Sea  aba  H(e> 
zog,  Iieal-£itci/kiopadie,  ix,  Ibl, 

ISontagloll.  Cutmaotma,  a  learned  Italian  eede> 

sia.ifir,  was  l)om  at  Modrna  Feb.  lfi9S;  entered  the 
Uem-ilictinc  t)rder  in  1717.  and  successsivcly  lilled  k  v- 
eral  prominent  offices  in  tbe  rir.icr.  Ik'  ^;nvc  luni><lf 
largely  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Ills  principal  works 
are,  Kiertizi  di  celetti  affdti,  traiti  dal  tibro  de'  Sabni 
(Rome,  1742) : — Trattato practico  dtUa  earila  Crittiana 
in  quanta  «  amor  rerto  Dio  (Bologna,  1751,  and  Venice, 
17t")l  ):  -  F.Hi'hiiiJio  evangtlico  (Mod.  17,'i.j)  :  —  Mani- 
rrn  ficili-  <ii  mrditiirf  con  frutto  le  maiaime  f'l  t.'liaiie 
(Bolojjna,  17.')9, 2  voU. ) :  —  iM  tfi  pratirhe  f  rifonii  di 
Amdrea  AtMito  (Venice,  1771) ^-faraftob  delj^iud 
it  Dio  (Fldaanee,  1772) :— /{  dIMto  seraMNs  ml  monle 
(Rome,  1770). 

MoatagnnoU«  GtovAXM  Dombnico,  an  Italian 
theokq^ian,  was  bom  at  Batignano  (territory  of  Sienn^ 

in  llie  first  half  of  the  17tb  century.  Asa  iXiminican 
niotik.  be  was  dis(in^;ui.'>bed  fur  bis  austere  l>iely,  as 
Wi  ll  us  for  his  alt^icbtnent  to  the  doi  trine  of  .St.Tliom" 
as.  He  was  the  author  of  Ikf  mwms  phUotophica  an- 
ffrlicm  Thomitliae  (Venice,  1G01<,  fol.).  This  work,  en* 
lari;f<]  and  revised,  appeaned again  under  the  same  title 
ni  Nn|  .les  in  ICIO).  See  tichard  et  Quelif,  Scrijit.  Ord, 
I'ladictit.  ii,  337. — lloefcr,  .Vo«r.  Hioy.  O'iniruU,  a.  v. 

MontagWi  Waltsb^  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  at  London  fat  1404.  He  was  the  son 

of  Sir  Henry  Montai^ii.  who  .nft<  rwnrds  b<  <-ame  earl  of 
Manchcfiter.  After  being  educated  at  .Sidney  t'ollejje, 
Cambridge,  he  travelled  abroad,  and  became  a  convert 
to  Romaniam,  thoagb  opposed  by  his  nearest  friends. 
On  retorainK  to  hia  natlra  hnid,he  attracted  the  attcn^ 
tion  and  sccurc<l  the  favor  of  his  queen,  who  appointed 
him  her  confessor.  She  also  honoretl  him  by  sendinc 
bitn  ■ii:  u  cuiiiidi  iil iai  mliriion  to  Home,  wbcrc  be  mot 
with  a  gracious  reception  by  |io(»e  I  rban  VHI.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  clouded  bis  prosperity, 
and  ia  IMS  ha  was  impriaoned  ia  the  TowcTt  whan 
he  rmalned  eonflned  fbr  serend  years.  As  soon  as  he 

was  n-Icii.scd  lie  n  tin  d  into  France,  where  be  Ix-camc 
abbot  of  the  liencdictine  niona.'^tcry  at  Nanleuil.  He 
afterwards  obtained  the  rich  nbU-y  of  .St.  Martin'.-*,  near 
Pootoise,  where  he  remained  tmtil  the  Restoration,  wbeo 
the  queen-mother  of  England  appointed  him  maatcr 
of  St.  t'nlbnrine's  Hospital,  a  position  oerupied  by  him 
liil  bis  ilcatb  at  I'ari-i  in  !i>77,  .\s  an  author,  the  chief 
Works  of  bis  j)en  are.  .S/i,  j>li.  nr.t  I'dradi.  ' ,  a  i  a*- 
toral  comedy  posaeasitig  some  merit,  though  ridiculed 
scvenljr  Igr  Sir  Joha  Saohling  in  bb  "flnainnB  cf  tha 
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PoeU":  MisctUanen  Spirilualia,  publi.shcdiii  t^vo  part-* 

(1648-64), a  flcries of  rcUgious  essayiior  tracts:— a  lAltrr 
fram  Paris  to  hk  fiUher,  in  which  be  jiMtific*  the  Church 
of  Rome,  atid  «tates  hte  peraonal  naaom  for  changing 

his  Mii  {.  Th\s  klt«r  \\h<  ].rint<  (l  with  lord  Falk- 
LuiU's  DLwune  on  Ji.jullibiiiii/  ^^llijl ).  He  also  made 
an  KngUsh  translBliim  of  Bossurl's  fSrjH>.*ition  of  the 
I>o<-lr;u,.i  iiflhf  rnfhoHr  rhiii;  !i  (  iOTl').    (H.W.  T.) 


I>.II 


Sec  MoiM  Atif. 


Montague,  llu  iiai:i 

Montaigne,  Mu  iiel.  Stiyneur  de,  a  distitii^ui^hed 
French  jnonilist,  remarkable  for  his  deep  insight  into 
the  principles  of  our  common  nature,  ww  bom  Feb. 
28, and  was  a  younger  son  of  •  BoUenita,  wboee 
estate,  from  which  the  familjr  naBM  mm,  wai  iltumted 


Ho  w  rote  a  journal  of  his  tour,  evidently  not  intended 
fur  publication ;  but  the  manuscript,  when  discovered 
after  oeaily  two  eentnriea  in  an  old  chest  in  the  cha> 
lean  of  Ms  fkniljr,  was  pafaUdiad  (in  1774)  ander  tta 

title  of  JourntU  du  Voyafft  de  Alichtlde  SfotUaiffne  fn  Jta* 
lit,piir  la  Suuif  et  r A(Um(tgne,  cn  1580-81.  It  is  oiw 
of  the  earlic.-t  ili'M-riplions  of  Italy  written  in  a  modem 
language.  While  be  was  abroad  he  was  elected  may* 
or  of  Bordeaux  bj  the  votes  of  the  cHisens,  an  honor 
which  he  wmM  have  declined  had  not  the  iting,  Henri 
III,  insisted  vpon  his  accepting  the  office.  At  the  ez> 
piration  of  two  yearn  Moiitaijiiie  was  re-fleeted  f<T  an 
equal  period.  On  bia  retiring  from  otTice  he  returned 
to  bis  patrimonial  estate.  The  war  of  the  League  was 
then  raging  in  the  conntiyi  and  Klontai^ne  had  i 


in  the  province  of  Perigonl,  near  tiie  rfrer  Dordogne.  |  difficnlty  in  saving  Us  flnnily  and  iimperty  from  the 
His  fath<r,  an  occfntrir,  Limit,  foudil  iMron,  iiIiuehI  '  violence  of  the  contending  factions.  At  tlii^  tiuif  tlie 
bim  under  t\w  care  of  a  liennan  tutor  did  nut  plague  also  broke  out  in  his  neighborhood  (in  l.>i3). 
fpsak  Ftaach,  and  the  intercourse  between  tutor  and  i  and  obliged  him  to  leave  bis  residence  and  %rnniler 
ytfSi  was  esrried  on  cntirdy  io  Latin;  and  even  his  aboat  varioos  parts  of  the  ooontry.  Ue  was  at  Taria 
parents  made  It  a  rule  to  address  him  in  that  language,  in  1W8,  busy  with  a  new  odltkm  of  the  Aiaii;  It 
of  which  they  knew  a  sufll  iriit  iiunhor  of  word"  for  appears  fr  ni  I)e  Thou's  account  that  about  this  time 


common  purposes.  The  alti'iuiunts  were  enjointd  t<> 
follow  the  some  practice.  "They  nil  IxramL-  Latin- 
ized," says  Montaigne  iiimself;  "and  even  the  villa- 
gers in  the  neii^hariiood  learned  words  in  fturt  lan- 
guage, some  of  which  took  root  in  the  country,  and  be- 
came of  common  use  among  the  people."  Thun,  with- 
out the  aid  of  8chola>tic  tiiu  hiiii,',  .Mijntai;;n''  -])'ikii 


Muiitai^'nc  >sas.  cmployeil  in  negotiations  with  a  view 
to  conclude  a  peace  l^etwocn  Ilfiiri  of  Navarre,  after- 
wards Uenri  and  the  duke  of  Uuise.  At  Paris  be 
became  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  a 
young  lady  who  had  conceived  a  Idnd  of  sentimental 
affection  for  him  from  reading  his  book.  Attended  by 
her  niotluT  shf  vi'itdl  liim,  and  intru<Uirod  her>elf  to 


Latin  long  before  bo  could  epeali  1  rencb,  which  be  was  him,  and  from  tliut  timt^  tic  called  her  his  "  tille  d'alli- 

afterwards  obliged  to  learn  IOm  n  fimilgn  language,  ance,"  or  adopteil  duuglitt  r,  a  title  wUdl  she  reUinod 

Be  studied  Greek  in  tbo  same  nannar,  by  wny  of  pas-  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  she  never  married.  Mob* 

time  more  than  as  a  task.  He  was  sent  to  the  college  taigne  was  then  fifty-tire  years  of  age.   This  attacli* 

of  Guicnii",  at  lii.rdi'aux  ;  and  iit  the  ago  of  tliirt*  f  n  he  Hunt,  wl.it  li.  though  warm  and  rcci[>roc.il,  has  every 

completed  lii:>  tuUrj^p  education.  Ho  then  stu<li>-d  law,  ai)pcar;ince  of  having  been  of  a  purely  I'latonie  nature. 


and  in  1551  he  was  made  "consciller,"  or  judge,  in  the 
Fsrliament  of  liordeauz.  Ho  repaired  several  times 
to  ooort,  and  enjoyed  the  fhvor  of  Henri  II,  by  whom, 

or,  OS  ffunif  -;iy,  by  Charles  IX.  lu-  was  made  A  gentle- 
man of  till-  kiljg'.s  iliariilxT  and  a  knii^ht  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael.  When  he  wiis  tliirty-tbrce  years  of 
age  Montaigne  married,  to  please  bis  friends  rather, 


is  one  of  the  remarkalde  incidcntb  of  Montaigne"?*  life. 
At  the  time  of  lus  death,  Mademoiacile  Goumay  sind 
bar  motbsar  crossed  one  half  of  Frsuoe,  notwithstand- 
ing the  civil  troubles  and  the  insecurity  of  tiie  neda, 

to  repair  to  Montaigne's  residence  and  mingle  their 
tears  with  tlio^c  of  his  \wi!ow  and  il.iii|,'Iit(T.  Oi\  his 
return  from  Paris  in  the  latt.  r  part  of  15*8,  Montaigne 


as  he  says,  tium  himself,  for  he  was  not  inclined  to  a  stopped  ut  l^lois  with  l>e  1  hou,  I'asqnior,  and  other 
married  lift.  He,  however,  always  lived  on  good  terms  i  friends.   The  States^eneral  were  then  asssablsd  in 

with  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter.   He  men- 1  that  dtr,  in  which  the  dnke  de  Guise  and  his  brother 

Bj^ed  bis  own  cbtato,  on  which  ho  gitm  rally  re.sidcd.  the  c  irdinul  were  tre.Trheronsly  niunlered,  on  the  3Sd 
and  from  which  he  derived  an  inconu?  of  about  GlMiO  and  2-lth  of  December  of  that  year.  Montaigne  bad 
livr<  s,  in  156D  Montaigne  trnntduted  into  French  a  i  long  foreseen  that  the  ci\  il  dif-senFions  could  only  ter- 
Latin  work  of  Kaymond  do  Scbonde  or  Sobon,  a  Span- 1  minate  with  the  death  of  one  of  tho  great  partjr  lead- 
isb  divine,  on  Nalund  Theology,  at  the  request  of  hi.<i  |  em.  He  had  also  said  to  De  Then  that  Henri  of  Ha- 
tlicu  n  e  (  ntly  deceased  father,  who  had  feared  for  liis  varre  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  I'nmnn  Tatholic  faith, 
sons  apostasy  to  I'rotestantism  (eomp.  I-'isher,  //iW.  but  liiat  he  was  afraid  of  being  fors"iken  liy  his  party; 
/.''/.  p.  <>,  note  2).    France  was  at  that  time  desolated  and  that,  on  the  other  fide,  Guise  himself  would  not 


by  civil  and  religious  war,  and  Montaigne,  disapprove 
ing  of  the  condnct  of  the  eoort  towards  the  Prates. 

tjnt-s,  and  yet  lieinfj  by  ediieation  a  Koman  ratholic, 
and  by  principle  and  ilisjtosition  li^yal  to  tho  king,  w.is 

^-l.id  to  livi-  in  ri  iin'iiu nt,  and  t.ik--  no  j  .irt  in  jitiblii- 


liave  Iteen  averse  to  embracing  the  I'rotestant  relig- 
ion, if  he  could  thereby  have  promoted  his  ambitious 
views.   After  tlie  catastrophe  Montaigne  returned  le 

his  chateau.    In  tlio  fUIowing  year  he  became  aiv 

iliiainti  i!  with  I'ienre  Charron,  a  lliettIot;ieal  writ,  r  uf 


affairs  except  by  exhorting  iioth  i)artii  s  to  moderation  I  consider.tble  reputation,  and  formed  an  intimate  fricnd- 
nnd  mutual  charity.  By  this  conduct  ho  became,  ns  ship  with  bim.  Charron,  in  his  iwk  De  la  Sagetm, 
mi|^t  be  expected,  obnoxions  to  both  sides.  The  borrowed  many  ideas  from  Montaigne's  JSmau.  Mod- 
massactn  of  St.  Bartholomew  plunged  him  Into  a  deep  '  taigne  by  Us  will  empowered  Charron  to  assome  the 
melancholy,  for  he  d<'f  '^f<  il  inielty  and  the  slieiMim;  ro.it  of  arms  of  his  family,  as  he  Iiimself  had  no  male 
of  Mood.  It  was  about  this  dismal  epoch  of  l.'<72  that  issue.  Montaigne's  health  was  in  a  declining  state 
he  l>e'..r.in  to  write  hi.s  /,<j<ai.<,  which  were  published  in  i  for  a  ronsidi  rable  time  Ijefore  his  death;  he  was  af- 
Marcb,  1580,  and  met  with  great  success.  (See  below.)  |  dieted  with  the  gravel  and  the  colic,  and  he  obstinate- 
Widi  a  view  to  restoring  his  health,  which  was  not  r  ly  reftised  to  consnlt  medical  men,  of  whom  he  had 
good,  Uontaif^ne  undertook  n  journey  to  Germany,  '  K'^nerally  an  indifferent  ojiinion.  In  September,  1502^ 
Switaterland,  ami  lastly  to  Italy.    At  Rome  he  was  well  he  fell  ill  of  n  malignant  (piinsy,  which  kept  bim 


receiv«'d  by  several  cardinals  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  was  introduced  to  |iope  Gregory  XIII, 
and  received  the  freedom  of  the  cit}*  of  Rome  by  a  bull 
of  the  pope,  an  honor  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
vcrj'  proud.  Montaigne  was  delii^jhted  v,  ith  Kome ;  ho 
there  found  himself  at  home  iinnm^  thi  se  vri-iies  and 
monuments  which  were  connected  with  bis  earliest 
Btodlst  sad  tin  txtt  inpcssolons  of  Us  iNTlBh  yean. 


sjieeildes.s  fdp  three  days,  during;  wliicli  Lo  luid  re- 
course to  his  pen  to  sij^nifv  his  last  «i>hes.  Uc  in» 
vited  several  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhoo<),  in  Otder 
that  ho  might  take  leave  of  them,  and  when  they  wen 
all  assembled  in  his  room,  a  priest  said  mass,  and  at 
the  elevation  of  the  host.  Montaigne,  while  half  raise<l 
up  in  his  bed,  with  his  hands  joined  together  as  in 
pnuror,expti«d,Sqpft.lS,lMS.  Hia  body  was  botied 
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•t  Bordeaux  in  the  cbarch(^t1»F«idlIuiU.  Th«ebar- 

acter  of  Montaigne  is  amply  dclincaletl  in  bis  I'smu. 
They  cAntiin  much  that  an  advanced  Christianity  cin 
hardly  approve,  yet,  notwitbstandinf;  these  inconsist- 
encies, it  is  itntKKsiblfl  to  amd  admiring  the  oontioaad 
benignity  and  pen.<uvo  gaycty  which  diatingoiahedhb 
tpniper.  The  (itniAt)lencMt  <  f  Ins  [>rivatp  life  is  attest- 
ed by  the  fact  that,  under  thi-  live  monnn  hs  who  dur- 
ing hi*  time  successively  swayed  the  sceptro  of  u  kin^r- 
dom  tora  with  fanatical  divinionii,  his  person  and  prop- 
erty were  always  respected  by  both  parties ;  and  few 
at  ail  advancpd  age  can  say,  like  him,  that  tbejr  are 
yt  t  mituiiti'd  with  a  quarrel  or  a  lawsuit. 

3I  'iit.iit;ne'»  Euait  have  been  the  suliject  of  miu  h 
condicting  criticism.  If  we  reflect  upon  the  ago  and 
the  intellectoal  ooadition  of  the  eoantiy  la  which  the 
author  lived,  we  most  consider  tliaai  A  vny  oxlxaordi- 
nar}-  production,  not  so  ranch  on  aeconnt  of  the  letm- 
ing  contained  in  the  worli,  although  that  is  very  con- 
•idoraldc,  as  for  the  clear  good-senso,  philosophical  spir- 
it, and  frank,  lihoral  tone  which  pervades  their  fMgM^ 
as  well  aa  fi>r  the  attractive  eimplidty  of  the  langnagt. 
Utentara  waa  then  at  a  veiy  low  ebb  in  Fnnco,  the 
lanRiiage  was  hardly  ibrnidi  tho  country  «as  dis- 
turbed Ity  feudal  turbul-ince,  IpnorJint  fanatii  i-rn,  dead- 
ly in'olerance,  anil  civil  ru  tions,  and  yet  in  tho  midst 
of  all  this  a  country  gentleman,  living  in  a  remote 
pnrhiee,  hfaudf  heloaging  to  the  then  nide,  fleroe, 
feudal  ariittocracy,  composed  a  work  full  of  moral  max* 
ims  and  precepts,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  of  (Jrn'i  i'  and  Kome,  and  foundi'l  cii  a 
sjstrtn  of  natural  ethics,  on  the  beauty  of  virtue  and 
of  Justice,  and  on  the  Ies5on8  of  history ;  and  thin  1>o<ik 
was  read  with  avidly  amid  the  tannoU  of  faetiooi^  the 
dia'of  cItU  war,  and  the  eries  of  pereecatlon  and  muv- 

der.  "The&ioitof  Mont  ii;:t)e,"  siys  Hallam,  "make 
In  Severn!  respects  an  epoch  in  literature,  lc«s  on  ac- 
count of  their  real  importance  than  of  their  influence 
on  the  taate  and  opinioiia  of  Etnopa.  ...  No  prose 
writer  of  the  10th  eeatiirf  baa  been  so  fsenerally  read, 

nor,  probably,  i^iven  po  much  delight.  AVh  itcviT  may 
lie  our  estiniat  •  of  Montaigne  a*  a  idiiioyoplier  a 
name  which  hu  was  far  from  arrogating— there  will  Ite 
but  one  opinion  of  the  felicity  and  brightness  of  his 
geniot"  (fntroduetion  to  the  LUm^m  of  Etiropt,  U, 
29).  "  The  author  of  tliese  fSHau,"  saya  Leo  Jonbert, 
"  is  cprtainly  tho  most  Independent  spirit  that  ever  ex- 
i,t  -  I — indep  Mill  lit  >vitliT.ir  ri  \  olt,  and  detached  from 
the  systems  of  others  without  having  any  system  of 
bis  own.  .  .  .  We  recognise  in  hb  £srab  a  oatore  well 
endowed,  not  heroic,  perhaps,  but  generous,  exquisite- 
ly scnatble,  not  aspiring  to  the  anblime,  capable  of  de- 
votion, and  incapaldo  of  a  ba-e  art  in  fine,  a  iiindel  r,f 
what  wo  may  call  avcra;;o  virtue"  (I i  rtrltt  wyinrw) 
(XoiirtUe  Hiographie  Ghtera'.e,  s.  v.).  Sprightly  ho- 
mor,  independence,  nmitU,  and  originality  are  the 
ehaiweteriitfcfl  of  Mi  mind;  and  bla  style  is  admired 
for  its  grarefiil  simplicity.  His  wnrk:^  are  liijijblv  «''a- 
sonad  with  bis  own  individuality,  and  nHurd  mm  b  in- 
sight into  his  ^l^al  al■t^  r.  "  I  I;"  /'oi.t  n*/' says  Emer- 
son, '-arc  an  entertaining  soliloquy  on  every  random 
toj>ic  that  came  Into  die  aathot^a  boad— traatlng  av* 
aiytbing  without  earaniony,  yet  with  masculine  lense. 
There  hare  been  men  with  dee|>er  insit^ht,  hot,  one 

would  say,  never  a  man  with  ■•u.  h  atiundanep  of 
thoug!if  »:  he  i*  never  dull,  never  insincere,  and  li  is  tbe 
genius  {n  make  the  reader  care  for  all  that  he  cares  f  r. 
.  .  .  Tbia  book  of  Montaigne  the  world  has  endi>rs<<d 
bytruMlatingHinte  all  tonftnes  and  printing  seventy- 
five  editions  of  it  in  Knroj^io-  ind  tliat,  too,  a  circula- 
tion somewhat  chosen,  namf-ly.  among  courtiers,  sol- 
diers, princes,  men  of  the  world,  and  men  of  wit  and 
generosity"  (^Reprfentalivt  Jfea).  John  Morley,  the 
eminent  English  wrUar  and  aMWt  neaat  Uopapher  of 
Jean  Jacques  Bonsseau  (Lend.  1878, 2  vols.  8vo),  fre- 
quently turns  aside  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Uontaigne,  and 
aekaowladgM  that     aathar  of  JSInib  had  nad  Moa- 


taigno's  Asob  "wtth  that  profit  and  increase  whldi 

attends  the  dropping  of  the  good  ii!<  of  other  men 
into  fertile  tuiniL"  (,ii,  198 ;  comp.  i,  1 41). 

The  morality  of  the  Essait  has  been  called— and 
not  unraaaoaably,  though  not  correctly  ia  the  ezpns- 
don— a  pagan  mofaHty :  it  Is  not  ftnnded  on  the  fdth 
and  the  hnpes  of  Christianity,  and  i^s  [  rinrijl  ,  are  in 
many  re.^iwcts  widely  ditlVrent  from  tliusc  of  the  Gos- 
[lol.  Montaigne  wa-s  a  .'■ceptic,  but  iv,>t  a  determined 
infidel ;  his  pbilosopby  is  in  a  great  measure  that  of 
Seaaca  aad  othar  ancient  writers,  wfaosa  books  wero 
the  first  that  wan  put  into  his  hands  when  a  child.  Ac- 
cordingly Pascal,  Kicole,  and  other  Christian  moral- 
i-t-i,  lli  -y  do  justice  to  Moiitaitrne's  talents,  and 

the  many  goixl  sentiments  contained  in  bis  work,  are 
very  severe  u|Kin  his  ethics,  takan  as  a  system.  An- 
cient scepticiiin,"  says  Uolwrwag,  "was  rerived,  and, 
in  |>iirt,  in  a  itccoliar  manner  farther  developed  by 
Montaign''.  'I  he  scejitieism  of  this  tdcver  man  of  the 
world  was  more  or  leas  directc^l  to  doi  trines  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  was  generally  brought  in  the  end,  by  a — 
whether  aincere  or  merely  prudent— recognition  of  the 
neeessity  of  a  revelation,  on  aceoont  of  the  weakoess 
of  htiman  reason,  into  hammny  with  theology" 
I'hiloi.  [X,  Y.  1X71.  -J  vols.  Mvo]  ii.  11;  tomji.  l  isher. 
Hist.  Rfj.  [X.  Y.  I**;:!,  j).  j.il).  « ine  of  the  ablest 
of  moralists  of  our  own  time,  I'ruf.  Vioet,  has  given, 
we  tUnk,  a  vaiy  fidr  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
taigne's ethics  (Ets'tit  de  I'kihuophie  iforak  Rtlifpom 
ntimt  dt  qutlqwj  £$saU  d«  Critique  Littrrair*,  Paris, 
IH-'S).  In  the  tifty-fourth  chapter  i  f  tlin  fir-t  Imuk  of 
the  Kuain.  Montaigne,  after  distinguishing  two  sorts 
of  ignorance,  the  one  which  precedes  afl  instmctfon, 
and  the  other  which  ibUowa  partial  initnwtioa,  goes 
on  to  say  that  "men  of  simple  minds,  devoid  of  cnri> 
osity  and  of  le.irnin/,  are  Chri-tians  throug!i  rever- 
ence and  obedienr.e  ;  tiiat  minds  of  mi<ldle  growtii  and 
moderate  capacities  are  most  prone  to  doubt  and  er- 
ror; but  that  higher  intellects,  more  clear-sighted, 
and  better  Kronnded  in  scienee,  farm  a  superior  elass 
of  l>clicvi  r-^.  «hi>.  {firoti_'li  bmg  and  rtdi^.-inti."  inv<  -ti- 
gations,  arrive  at  tile  fotiuLiin  of  light  of  ttii-  .Siript- 
ures,  and  feel  the  mysterious  and  divine  meaning  of 
our  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  And  we  see  some  who 
reach  this  last  stag*  tluNwigh  tho  saeend,with  marvel- 
lous fruit  and  confirmatklif  and  who,  having  attained 
the  extreme  Iwundary  of  Christian  intelligence,  enjoy 
their  sun  I'sH  with  modesty  atid  thaiik-Lcivin;;  ;  unlike 
those  men  of  another  starajv,  who,  in  order  to  clear 
themselvas  of  the  suspicions  arining  from  th  ir  i>;ist 
errors,  baeoOM  violant,  indiscreet,  uaijust,  and  throw 
discredit  on  the  eaose  they  protend  to  serve.*!  A  few 
lini's  fartluT  on  Montai^ru"  uuidestly  plaif*  himself  in 
the  fecond  class,  namely,  of  iboso  who,  disdaining  tho 
first  state  of  uninformed  simplicity,  have  not  yet  at- 
tained tbs  third  and  last  exaltied  stage, "  and  who,"  he 
says,  "are  thereby  rendered  Inept,  Importnnate,  and 
triruMi'siiiiie  to  soriefr.  I!ut  I.  for  t;iy  p  irt,  endeavor, 
as  imirh  as  1  can,  to  f.iU  back  upnn  uiy  lir^l  an<l  natural 
condition,  from  «bich  1  have  idly  attempted  to  de- 
part." In  his  chapter  on  prayers  ^bk.  i,  6G)  he  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  terms  evidently 
sincere ;  and  in  the  journal  of  bis  travels,  which  was 
not  intended  for  publication,  ho  manifested  Christian 
sentifiient.s  in  si-veral  iil  irc  *.  Mi,:itai  has  been 
censured  for  several  licentious  and  sonm  cynical  pas- 
sages in  his  Euait.  This  Ikentiottsness,  however,  ap> 
pears  to  Im  rather  in  the  expressions  than  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author.  He  spoke  (dainly  of  things  which 
arc  not  alludeil  to  in  a  more  r'  titii- 1  st  iti-  nf  fin  irty, 
but  he  did  so  evidently  without  l>a<l  intcutiun.s,  and 
only  followed  the  common  usage  of  his  time.  Mon- 
taigne combats  eamastly  the  malignant  feelings  &«• 
quent  In  nan— bOnrtleei,  eppnssden,  iahamaal^,  na- 
charitablcness.  Mis  chapters  on  pedantry,  on  the  ed- 
ucation of  children,  and  on  tho  administration  of  Jus- 
tioo,  an  lamsrkably  good*  Ha  niM 
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light  on  the  state  of  mannen  and  society  in  France  in  | 

his  time.    The  Enait  have  •^•<\\>'  \\\ro\i^\\  very  many 
editions,  and  been  tran.tlatcd  into  most  Euro|)oan  Ian- ' 
gnagea:  the  edition  of  Paris  (1725i,  8  volt.  4to)  was  ' 
perhapa  tin  moat  completo  antii  the  appcMinee  of  the 

recent  edition,  Atee  le$  nolra  A  Um  h»  eommnteOtmn, 

ch  iims  1 1  compUlit  i  par  .\f.  J.  I'.  Cli  rr,  rt  nw  nott- 
relle  ttudi  sur  Montaigne  jMir  PrtTOft'l'anidol  (I'aris, 
CotionV,  the  U^st  and  oKlc-it  English  transla- 
tion, is  somcwItHt  coarse,  tiMugh  cliaraictulaUc.  It 
has  frrr)urntly  been  terised,  and  in  the  tatm  gtven  it 
hy  the  l  inii'<l  is  proiuninced  a  superior  work. 

Very  r.M  i  iiily  an  litiuii  of  the  Complete  Workt  of 
ilontaigne,  etc.,  w.is  l.ruii:;lit  mi',  at  London  (1873). 
Vernier  published  in  IblU  yotictt  et  OUervationa  pour 
JiiaUtir  fa  Leetmf4  4n  EuaU  d»  UcHhuifne  (I'aris,  2 
vole.  8vo).  It  b  a  useful  conimentaiy.  Meuanieir  de 
Qnerlon  pnhliohed  his  jf>urnal  under  the  title  Jommal 
du  V<'yi[if  lit  MirhA  d«  AfmHalffnr  (Koine,  1774,  4to). 
ExiraLts  from  the  EMtait  have  at  various  tiuu-s  been 
published,  08  Ptukt  de  Af<mUtiffne,  propres  a  fonatr 
tetprii  el  kn  mmm,  par  Artaud  (Paris,  1700, 12nu)) ; 
L'Egprit  dt  Jfmitaiffne,  ou  let  marmeM,  pensies,  jugt- 
i.u:nU,  et  rrJlrsioM  de  nt  au'i  iir  rt'iliif^s  jxir  ordrt  dr 
tnaturejf  par  Pessdier  (IJorlin  [I'aris],  17j3.  2  vols. 
ISmo);  (Mitianumf  <fc  Munlaign>;  ou  pen*if»  «fc  « 
graitd  iomme  mr  la  reHffiM,  par  M.  I'AbM  L.  (Labou- 
derie)  (Paris,  1819,  8to).  See  De  TIhki,  Hittoria  «n 
trmporU;  K.  ra><iiii<T,  /.fllrf.i;  La  Crolx  du  Maine, 
B\bl'uith>quc  Frtiu^itise ;  J.  Huuhier,  MimairtM  tw  la  rie 
et  tes  vuvrogts  df  Monliiiffw^  awe  nne  comjMirai<on 
dJE^ieUte  tt  de  Montai'jne  (l>y  B.  Pascal);  Tallcrt, 
lbagtieMieh.de  Moniaiyne  (Pari*,  177r»,  limo)  ;  I»om 
Devienne,  jjfofjB  kittoriqiu  de  Mich,  de  Montaigne  (Paris, 
1775,  12mo);  La  Dixmcrie,  hhge  amtlylique  et  AmA>> 
>i'liir  de  Montaigne  (l*nri!«,  17H1.8vo);  Miii>'.  do  Hour- 
die- Viot,  Eloge  de  M<mtaigne  (Pari)*,  1800,  8 vo) ;  Jay, 
Eloge  de  Montaigne  (1812,  Hvo);  Droz,  Eloge  de  Mi- 
chel Montai^  (1M2,  8»o);  Villcmain,  Ekge  de  Mon- 
taigne (Joumat  dee  Saeant,  July  and  October,  1855); 
Paycn,  .V"'/---  IV.U  'rirnj'kique  tur  M<>nttn';;n"  (new  cl. 
Pa'rif,  I8dt>,  8vo);  iJucummt.*  inidUt  vu  jnu  couuus  mr 
Montaigne  (1847,  8vo)  ;  Noumiux  documntis  (1850, 
8vo);  itocmnenU  imUiU  (18^  8vo);  Recherchet  $ur 
Montaigne  (1856, 8vo) ;  Grttn,  La  riepMigm  de  Michel 
Monlitigne  (Pari-,  18o5,  8vo) ;  Vinet,  Etsm  de  J'hilo. 
eophie  morale:  iLnicrsr)n,  Rrpretmtiitice  Men;  Sainte- 
Bt'uve,  I'ort-Hoyal;  Causei  irs  du  lundi,  vol.  iv ;  C16- 
ment,  Revue  Contemporaine,  Aug.  31,  lK.'i5;  Bayle  St. 
John,  Mont<a<pie,  the  Euayiet  (Ix>n<l.  1858);  I)c  Las- 
champs,  M.  de  Montaigne  (2d  ed.  Paris,  1860, 12mo); 
BrinWnet.  Lei  Emnt  de  Monttngne  done  levrt  rapporU 
ttver  li  le'iif'tttion  tnoilerrw  (Orleans,  18r»4,  8vo);  Mrs. 
Slirllcy,  /.ivtit  ofthr  most  nnintnt  Frmrh  Writers  ;  'IVn- 
ncnian'n,  Ceschirhte  der  Phitosnphi:-,  ix,  413;  <'lnirch.  in 
Oxford  Eunyg  (1867) ;  Morell,  lliMortf  of  Modem  I'hi- 
los'ophi/,  p.  I'JO;  Lcwe?,  Ilinlorg  of  Philosophy  (see  In- 
dox  in  vol.  ii);  thr  Hi-tori.-s  of  Fr.in<-c  liy  Micholct 
and  .Martin;  I'.i'tjUfh  Cy<-!i>p<rdii;  Wiy^Xer,  Xuuv.  liiog. 
Gi'mnile,  x\xvi,  55  71 ;  JMrotjieclire  Review,  vol.  ii 
(1820);  QuarL  Rte.  (Lond.)  Oct.  185C;  »'«#<«.  Rev. 
Juir,  1888. 

Montaigu,  Guillanme  de,  a  French  ccclc«ia.itio, 
wa«  Ixim  ill  tli<'  l.uicr  pari  ol  ilip  I  Jth  cpntury.  lie  wa-s 
at  lir!-t  prior  ot'i  'lairvnux.  ■tulij<'(iiienily  aljUot  of  Fertc, 
then  of  Ciitaiix.  (Jngory  IX  cm[iloyeil  him  in  a  vcn- 
imporunt  ne^'otiation.  In  1229  he  was  sent  to  recon- 
cile' the  kin^s  of  Franoe  and  England,  who  were  on  the 
|xiiiit  of  f;oin^  to  war.  Montaigu  flrst  went  to  the  Itini^ 
of  I  raiicc,  calnicil  his  n'.*ciitrn<iil,  and  nfttrwards  was 
similarly  f<uccos>ful  with  tin-  kini;  of  F.tiLrlnnd.  and  con- 
sequently the  impcniUng  war  did  no;  t.iki  place.  Dif- 
ferent lelten  of  Urcgory  IX,  published  in  the  Aumdm 
dee  a^tnix,  inform  us  that  the  coart  of  Rome  intmated 
to  <  :tullniini<''!i  <<«i;acity  the  rcpulation  of  many  other 
afTairs  of  leas  general  intcreat.  In  12:ii>,  as  he  was  pro- 
eee^ng  to  the  Coonea  of  Boon^  he  fell  Into  the  buds 


of  Pfederiek  II,  was  taken  captive,  and  loaded  with 

chains,  'rownnl-.  ilu'  i  lose  ofhis  liir  Moniaipi  abdic.i!- 
ed  tlic  piveriimcnl  of »  iteaux,  wiilidri-w  to  the  monas* 
tery  of  (  hiirvaux,  and  I  here  died  in  the  garb  of  a  simple 
nrooktMay  19,im  See  ilanoib  C<sfaxMwa,TaLiT, 
posahnt  F&f.  LMr,  de  fa  Frmee,  xvtU,  aSSf  aalto 
Chri'Hanit,  vol.  iv,  ooi  986i.->Uocfer,  A^NV.  Atgk <rM> 
nilf,  x.x.xvi,  72. 

Montaigu.  Pieire  GKiArin  de.  thirteenth  grand- 
master of  the  KnightsHoepitallersof  St.  John  nf  .Tcni- 
salcm,  was  bom  at  Montaigu-en-Combraille,  ne  ar  h'ioni, 
in  Aiivt  r^xno.  France,  nlKiiit  1IG8.  II.'  wii:;  ik'\  ai»  d  to 
the  j;rand-nia.stcry  in  1208,  after  having  ^ucce(iaivl•ly 
filled  all  the  Khs'it  otiices.  His  devotion  and  valor  dis- 
tinguished him  cveiywiicn  during  the  aeoond  crusade 
(118CV,  but  he  reftned  to  take  part  in  the  third  (1188), 
ihoii^^h  ho  hatl  himself  rnconra^^^d  pope  (ircir-iry  XIV 
to  priach  it,  because  this  inovtnicnt  wa.-*  In  aded  by  the 
(icrman  emperor  Frederick  BarUan^wi,  then  under  the 
major  excommunication.  Guerin  de  Montaigu  died  in 
1  -230  in  Faleatine.  See  Boeio  and  Bandoain,  ffiel.  de  r«r> 

dre  de  Jerumtem  ;  NalK-r.Tt,  Pririle^jrx  t!r  Cordrr  de  Ji» 
rusalenu — liocfcr,  Aouv.  Jiiog.  Generate,  xxxvi,  71, 72. 

Montaigat;  Giixaa-ATCBLm  tm,  a  FVmdi  pvd- 

ate,  was  boni  at  (ilaino-Montaigut,  near  Billom  (Au- 
vcrirne'i,  aljout  12.V2;  ap|Hiint(Hl  provost  of  the  calhcnlral 
of  Clemionl  in  12^5,  ami  hliortly  after  canon  of  Nar- 
bonne.  lie  was  tiually  cIiom'u  archbinhop  of  thai  city, 
by  a  part  of  the  chapter,  in  1 287.  Ordaineii  priest,  Slas^ 
17, 1291,  by  Simon  de  fleaulieU|  archbishop  of  Jiouige% 
he  subsequently  started  tar  Rome,  and  cardinal  Gerard 

I'.ianclii,  bi>liop  of  Sabine,  consocratcd  him  nl  Viterbo 
in  the  foUowitig  May.  He  is  found  in  the  niimlx'r  uf 
ooun.wUurs  of  state  present  at  the  Louvre  in  12%,  when 
the  chanccUor,  Pierre  Fkitte,  read  the  Icttcia  by  which 
Guy,  count  of  Flandera,  revoked  the  power*  of  his 
aml)a.ssadnr«i  commi->ii>ne(l  ti 
I  Philip  the  Fair,  diili  s,  in  thi 
I  signed,  June,  rJiU',  tin-  truce  c<nicludcd  «ith  the  king 
I  of  £ngUnd  at  MuntrcuiL  October  24, 1301,  he  was  one 
I  of  the  aaaemUy  ennroked  at  Senlia  to  judge  Bernard 
.<Nai««et.  bishop  of  Pamiers, legate  of  the  pope,  and  one  of 
h'xti  Kutfra^an.s.  Callctl  to  Kome  by  this  affair,  Gilles 
was  onlen  d  by  tlie  kiuf;  not  to  rr|>air  to  that  city,  and 
he  olxyed  his  roynl  master,  lie  was  one  of  tin;  live 
prelaleit  of  ibe  council  at  the  Louvre,  Man  b  12,  1308) 
held  against  Uonifaoe  Yiil,  and  kbor«d  for  the  eloctiMi 
of  Bertrand  de  Goth  (Clement  V),  his  friend.  He  was 
also  the  ^ir^t  id"  tlic  I'rem  li  bi»lio|>s  apjwinfed  to  pri>cec<l 
against  thc'i'emiilars.  l-«  bruary  27.  1300.  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  seal.*;  and  after  Ikaving  presided  over  a 
diocesan  synod  at  Xarbuune,  and  in  lillO  over  a  council 
at  B^xiers,  he  exchanged  his  bnhoprle^  ii,  181 1,  far 
that  of  notii'ii.  Prc-riit  .".t  ibe  c<<uncil-f;reneral  of  Vien- 
na, lie  wa-'  ilierc  per^uadrd  thai  it  was  useless  to  allo'W 
the  'reinpiar>  lo  attempt  to  \  iii.lieate  thcmMlves.  <  )ii 
his  return  lu  ICoucn,  he  iberc  presided  at  a  provincial 
cotindl, October,  1313 ;  held  two  others  at  Koucn  in  1316^ 
and  one  at  Puntoise,  November  17»  1817.  Sfontaigllt 
died  at  Paric  June  23, 1318.  By  his  twtanent, DeooiH 
Iht  i:n  1,  be  coi)>ii:iit.d  bis  nephew,  ri  .\ycelin 
de  .Montaigul,  bishop  of  t  lennont,  his  heir,  on  the  ctm- 
(lition  of  maintaiaing  in  the  houses  belonging  tu  him 
in  Paris  aa  many  poor  acbolata  as  the  number  of  tamea 
the  mm  of  ten  pounds  ahould  be  contained  la  tha  aa« 

niial  n-venue  of  these  hou.*cs,  .'^urb  was  tlieoH^Bof 
the  College  i>f  Montaigut,on  the  >.ite  of  which  the  Libra- 
ry of  Saint-CJencvil'\'e  now  ^tand.'4.  See  Gallia  Chrie- 
tiana,  vols,  vi  and  xii;  Du  Chesne, //wtoires  dtt  Chatt' 
eeKert  de  Fixmeet  f^ranee  Pomtyhttk^UotSer,  A'env. 

Biog.Cr-i.'n,/-.".  V. 

IContalembert,  ('ii.iRLKs  FnnnES  Kkne,  Comte 
de,  on*  of  Ibe  brighte.«t  lights  in  the  history  of  mod- 
em France,  noted  for  his  attainments  in  eccleeisBtiffal 
as  well  as  aecoUr  learning,  distinguished  as 
man,  arator,  and  wtitar,  was  bo^^  of  Flnadi 


V.I  1:1  'liale  a  pcice  willi 
laiiie  of  the  latter  jirince. 
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lion,  at  Loixlnn,  March  10,  IHIO.  lie  wa.-*  tlic  (k'sci  n*!-  found  tJiem  d'une  nu  tuycritrej/rwfar.u.  In  fact,  hU  • 
ant  of  one  of  the  ulilest  uo\>\v  faniilii  s  of  Fr.nn  o.  ( )ne  thoughts,  his  pl.in.*,  his  !tuhj4H  ts  of  intei  ofit  were  those 
of  his  ancMton  pbyod  an  importuut  i>art  in  the  reign  of  a  matured  intcUoct,  of  a  formed  oiaa,  who  fislt  *c«b« 
of  Franda  f.  Uls  own  fiithar  lerved  in  tbo  army  of  { in'd,  cribb'd,  confined*  witbin  tbe  nr^b  of  «  laetnro* 
Odiii'c-,  but  quitted  France  daring  the  ReToIttUon,  and,  room."  Yet  be  quitted  Sainto-Barbe  in  tbo  ftlfanrfng 
marrj-ing  a.  Scottish  Udy,  entered  the  English  wr%'ice,  yoar  (1829)  with  great  regret,  for  he  lincw  tint  before 
and  fou;^ht  in  E;^ypt  and  Spain  against  Nupoleion,  rc-  him  lay  nuu  h  iiii>r.'  of  frivoUjus  ^^.^yl•ty  than  dtli^lit- 
tuming  only  to  bis  native  country*  after  tbe  restora-  fui  interchange  of  heart  and  mind.  Fur,  tiien.  frutii 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  Cliarlea  was  left  in !  loolting  forward  with  fervent  expectations  of  enjoy- 
Britain  in  charge  of  hia  gnndbtlMr  OB  Us  aothar'i  |  meai  to  hit  appraacbiog  introduction  to  society,  bo 
Me,  an  old  genUemaa  who  had  evfoced  his  interest  in '  Ibresaw  no  gratification  in  mingling  andi«tinguishod 
tile  child  when  yet  only  a  ntn  .yf  ;:r-<il  l  Iml  v  liy  ilodi-  in  the  t  rowil :  "  I  cnn  ini.iK'n'"  "r  1  "'^  romiiifi  out 
cnting  to  him  a  great  work  yOrifiUai  Mi  imilrt,  Al  voIh.  ^  of  the  IIoum-  j)f  ( 'iniiinunii,  where  tliey  hail  struek  their 
4to),  by  which  the  uamo  of  Forlx-s  »«.•*  t«  live  for  ajjes  adverwirien  duiiilt  by  their  eloquence,  and  enjoying  a 
to  eome.  Ur.  James  Forbes  watched  over  lus  young  dinner-party.  1  can  inugino  Qiattan  amusing  bim- 
duugo  with  Iho  fbndett  aflbetiott,  tnlataig  and  •du-  mAt,  tiut  ttty  yam  of  i^oiy,  pinylag  hide4nid«fledc 
eating  thr>  hoy  himself,  until,  at  the  age  of  eight,  it  with  children.  Unt  for  an  obscure  and  unknown  in- 
was  thought  (test  to  place  liim  at  school  in  Fulham.  dividual,  lo«t  in  the  crowd  of  other  men,  or  at  the  best 
Charlos  remained  there,  however,  only  one  year,  for,  •  numbered  only  among  the  iUgants  who  feel  thcm»clvos 
llifl  grandfiither  dying  in  1819,  he  was  scut  for  by  his  obliged  to  wander  every  evening  into  three  or  four 
parents,  who  were  then  residing  in  I'aris,  and  leading  houses  w  liero  they  are  half  ^tilied  under  pwtenco  of 
a  most  fashiaa«ble  and  gay  lifo.  Thia  was  hardly  a  enjoying  themselves,  I  see  neither  pleasure  nor  honar 
proper  sphere  for  a  bwr  wbo  had  been  aeenttomed  to  In  It.  I  aee  only  a  eatpaUe  loea  of  timr,  and  mortal 
spend  nun  ti  cif  lii-i  time  in  re.i  linL:  ;inil  '■tuily  in  the  woarinr--*.''  In  this  mood  he  ht.irte.l  lo  join  his  fii- 
wcll-tilled  library  of  liis  grandpa's  retreat  at  I  lanmore,  i  ther,  then  French  ambassador  at  .Stoci<holm,  rta  Bel- 
Bear  Harrow,  or  in  intellectual  convcreations  with  his  giura  and  Holland,  hngering  on  the  way  to  see  mHtJ* 
aoeoropUsbed  ancestor,  fat  whom,  if  we  may  believe :  thing  worth  seeing, and  du^  recording  hia  impnaslooa 
Urs.  Olipbant,  Hoatalembert'a  Mofcrapher,  this  boy,  1  as  they  aroee.  Received  at  once  Into  tbe  gay  drelee 
with  hi*  early  and  precocious  intelli^enci-,  h  id  Iwcome  of  the  Swe<li.»h  capital,  hf  w-.!s  with  difficulty  induced 
a  " conipanioti."'  The  count,  his  father.  v>\v>  luid  but  to  lay  aside  liis  .ititTness  and  rcM^'rve  ;  hi*  niamur  nat- 
recently  returned  from  .Stuttgard,  where  ho  had  repre-  urally  enough  gave  offence  to  the  li^ht-hearted  and 
seated  bis  country  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  was  too  liaply  frivolous  companions  wbo  were  forced  upon  him; 
mueh  absorbed  hf  poKtieal  movements  and  intrigues  |  he  was  voted  a  prig;  and  it  was  not  till  sane  tfano 
to  give  any  time  to  Charles,  and  bis  mother  was  still  that  bis  really  gentle  and  nnassnming  nature  began 
too  young  and  too  gay  to  assume  parental  cares  and  to  be  recognised.  But  if  Cliarles  was  formal  on  the 
dotic,  suri'  to  interfere  with  the  excitin^'  >tir  i.nd  lius-  surface  at  thi.f  time,  in  tho  coii»L-iouftne.«s  of  tli  -  jiraii- 
tle  of  her  life,  to  which  she  bad  hitherto  been  l.-ft  free  tleur  of  liis  youthful  aims,  he  was  yet  fharply  utiser- 
by  Charles's  stay  with  his  grandpa;  hence  the  boy  vant,  as  ho  ulways  was,  and  his  journul  contains  "an 
was  largely  left  to  bis  instructors  or  to  himself.  That  i  extremely  lively  sketch"  of  the  iiwedish  coort  and  its 
be  did  not  waste  bis  opportunities  Is  apparent  tnm  sorroondings.  He  stuped  also  caveftilly  the  Instftiu 
his  diary,  which  he  always  kr  jit.  Tho  life  of  mi/re  tions  of  Sweden,  as  may  bo  seen  fiom  th?  article  bo 
amusement  by  which  he  saw  himself  surrounded  had  published  on  the  subject  shortly  after.  IIu  besides 
no  attraction  for  his  early  developed  sense  of  duty,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  by 
and  he  marks  the  irksome  demanda  frequently  by  a ,  advice  of  Cousin  spent  much  time  in  the  raading  of 
veeonl  of  a  "day  loat^  Ittm  so  many  othei*.**  His  ■  Kant,  whom  he  firand  "terribly  dlfllcttH,"  as  he  Mm- 

principal  instmctor  at  thb  time  was  Prof.  Gobort,  of  self  tells  ns,  and  not  by  any  means  a  con;,'rnial  study 
the  College  Henri  IV.  In  1«24  obbo  NicoUe,  head  of  — a  fact  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  for  .Montalcmbert's 
the  ('ollega  of  Sainte-Darbc,  was  brought  into  contact  mind,  witii  all  its  nolde  and  jiowerful  impulsc-i,  had  no 
with  the  precocious  young  student,  and  linally,  in  IM.'ti,  ailinity  for  philosophic  studies.  Ho  was  throughout 
in<Iuccd  his  parents  to  place  liim  under  u  regular  course  ■  life  impatient  of  alftlng  principles  to  their  last  results, 
of  study.  It  was  while  in  this  school,  engaged  in  j  and  hoUing  them  uiwn  his  mind  in  pure  rational  al>> 
close  mental  application,  that  the  great  thought  which '  straetion.  "Mctaphy'>ic.x,"  says  his  l>iographcr,  "wore 
never  after  n-a^ed  t  )  animate  him,  wliii  li  ran>e,  in  never  much  to  his  taste,  and  he  was  w<tnt  to  arrive  at 
fact,  the  nu>tto  of  all  his  labors — ''liod  anil  frcedoni"  conviction  by  a  shorter  road  than  argument.  Truths 
— lirst  took,  shape.  "  lie  was  seventeen,"  says  Mrs.  divlno  did  not  come  to  him  sounded  by  the  tongue  of  a 
Oliphant,  "  wbws  he  wrote  in  his  commonplaoe-boolt,  i  theologian;  they  came  by  insight,  by  intoition,  by  in* 
*God  and  liberty— these  are  tbe  two  principal  moCive*  I  splntiOB ;  and  tiiey  went  forth  tttm  him  with  tbe 
powers  of  my  existence.  To  rcconriie  tlieso  two  per-  li;;htninK  llash  of  gpnius,  in  spontincous  and  irresisti- 
fccticms  sliall  Im?  tho  aim  of  my  life.'  "  "  We  call  es-  ble  bursts.  "  His  genius  w^as  ffoetic,  rhetorical,  but  in 
pecial  attention  to  this  phenomenon,"  says  a  rrreat  no  de^-iee  philosoj>liical.  Hence  tho  S[*ccche8  of  the 
reviewer  of  Mrs.  Uliphant's  work,  "for  it  is  tbe  best  great  Irish  orators,  Grattan  and  O'Conncll,  and  the  el-  * 
aaswertothe  impatations  so  frequently  levelled  at  bis  oqnenoe  of  Burke,  were  Ikr  more  attractive  than  even 
ooodstonqr.  His  probable  liability  to  them  even  then  "  tbe  great  Schelling,"  of  whom  be  speaks  at  this  time 
dawned  upon  him:  'What  shall  I  do?  What  will  "as  Inslng  so  ill  understood  in  Franco."  Hut  yetfore- 
liccomc  of  ni  -  ?  Hon-  sh  ill  I  rei  ou<  ile  my  ardent  jia-  ino^t  anioiic  "U  his  tlloUjihts  came  forth  thi-  ^;^'.lt  ol- 
triotism  with  religion?'  Ho  would  neither  have  found  jecta  to  which  he  had  con.secratod  himself— rcli;;ion 
nor  feared  any  difficulty  of  tho  kind,  if  he  bad  meant  and  freedom.  Homan  Catholicism  w  as  now,  and  al- 
teUgion  hi  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  dearly  1  ways  to  hhn,  religion,  and  this  Catholkism,  in  order 
speeidatiog  on  the  dHHenlty  of  reeondling  love  of  to  triumph,  he  saw  cfoarly,  "must  have  lllierty  as  its 
country  with  ar  b  nt.  iinrompromising  devotion  to  the  ally  and  trtbut.irv."  Every  effort  of  his  own,  and 
Catholic  t'hun  h.  In  August.  IHl'M,  ho  reeonls  a  ll.xed  thosa  of  his  iriends  w  hom  hu  believed  fitted  to  take  a 
determination  to  write  a  great  woik  on  the  |>olitics  and  part  in  this  great  work,  he  omleavored  to  make  ser- 
philosophy  of  Christiani^,  and,  with  a  view  to  its  com- 1  viceable  in  this  direction.  In  this  spirit  ho  wrote  tO 
plction,  to  waste  no  more  timeonthe  politics  or  history  bis  friend  Hio,  tbe  future  historian  of  Christian  art, 
of  his  own  time.  Three  notes  of  admiration  in  r«i  whom  he  numbered  thus  early  among  his  most  de> 
ink  are  set  against  this  entry  in  tbe  original  Journal,  voted  associates :  "  Do  not,  I  beseech  yon,  abandon 
He  attended  tbo  debatsi  in  tbe  Chamber  of  Fison^  and  youielf  to  that  politieal  disooomBMnonk  which  Bute 
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justly  calls  the  most  htal  of  all  roaladie*. 
despair  of  lie  cauw.'  which  yoii  havo  .'ui  ptr  l 
up  Mund  prinripIi-!<,  litn-ause  a  gcniTatioa  without  faith 
•nd  witbout  »oiil  f-f  pni  to  dishonor  them  by  pretended 
•ttaduiMnt."  By  •  like  tpirit  lie  was  atthMiMtiealty 
tniplred  fbr  Komaii  Cfttbolle  Inland,  and  iwdved  to 
milk-  .1  j'li^riii  v  to  that  coiintrv  in  onJcr  fo  fit  himself 
proiwrly  u.s  lii^torian  of  the  Green  Isle  ;  tliif<,  however, 
was  prevciitcii  by  the  stidden  illness  of  a  ••i.stfr,  who 
died  at  BesaD9on,  Oct.  29, 1829,  in  bis  arras  but  a  few 
heart  after  he  bad  teadied  her.  He  had  been  passion- 
ately nttni'lied  to  her,  and  this  sadden  nmoral  threw 
him  into  a  deep  melancholic  utate.  He  was  now  more 
than  ever  intiTf.<ted  in  relij^iou?  sulijcctf,  and  was  even 
inrlined  to  talie  holy  orders.  Ilut  ho  tinally  forsook 
this  plan,  thought  of  studying  law,  and,  under  a  pass- 
ing impolae^  even  of  Joiniiig  the  anny  of  Algiers,  a 
feuy  to  which  In  afker-Iife  he  thns  pleaaantlr  auoded : 
"Jo  Buis  lo  premier  de  mon  i*anj;  <iui  n'ai  ^m-miye 
qa'avec  la  |ilutne."  lie  bad  no  real  military  ardor, 
•nd  the  pen  in  his  band  pioTed  ft  te  more  trudaant 
weapon  than  the  aword. 
In  this  resdeat  slate,  utterly  onable  lo  mln  a  choice 

for  life,  lio  wrote  an  article  on  Sweden,  and  presented 
it  to  thir  karned  Protestant  Gnizot  for  iMililication  in  the 
Reruf  Fraa^uLie,  of  which  (iiiizot  iis  editor.  Tlunif^h 
exception  was  taken  to  parta,  and  much  erased  that 
the  yoong  woold-be  fiMralmr  thongbt  his  best,  the 
article  was  printed,  and  at  onoe  egtabliahed  his  fame 
as  a  K^od  writer  and  carofnl  observor.  His  lUerary 
friendships  rapidly  multiplied,  and  he  counted  among 


Do  not  I  in;;  brought  in  contact  with  him  and  his  pupil  Lacor. 
or  i^ve  daire,  the  tlirei>  men  topctlier  Inuiiclii  tJ  a  pujuT,  J.' A  rc- 
nir,  by  which  to  give  circulation  t»  their  o|;inions. 
See  Lacokdaibb;  LAXBmtAU.  And  whv  should 
tb^  not?  Fnnoe  was  io  em  of  its  flu  of  "liberal" 
ecstasy.  '*Tbe  diarter— tbe  flee  inslitatloBS  it  gnaiw 
anteed.  the  felf-j;overnntcnt  which  it  hfid  out  to  tbo 
hopes  of  tlie  nHtiim—was  tlie  popular  idol.  lJut  in  the 
midst  of  this  impetuous  ru!*h  towards  political  freedom 
the  Church  remained  in  bondage."  Why  should  this 
be  so?  Why  shodM  tiN  Church  not  ho  llrae  «a  well  aa 
the  State,  with  right  to  appoint  her  own  bUbops,  and 
edocatc  her  own  cbOdTen  as  she  wished  f  These  were 
questions  th«t  demanded  a^itatint?,  and  for  it  VArmir 
came  into  existence.  The  tir»t  number  of  the  paper 
appeared  Oct.  15,  ISW.  In  a  little  more  tiian  time 
months  the  country  was  ablaxe  because  of  the  serere 
attacks  made  npon  flw  gereninMnt  by  the  triomvlrate 
of  r.i  vfnif.  Jan,  ol,  1831,  two  of  it.**  e<litors  were  in 
criminal  courts  answering  to  charges  of  bitterly  a^^sail- 
ing  the  king  for  exercising  bis  constitutional  right  in 
clerical  appointmenta.  Iliis  time  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  seenre  acquittal.  But,  Instead  of  profiting 
by  their  experience,  they  only  drew  from  it  enroiir- 
a^'Pinfiit  to  continue  in  their  course,  and,  not  cciitent 
\sith  t1;c  limit.  . 1  iiiilucnce  of  L'Arenir,  attempted  a 
frei.h  an<l  tiriginal  enterprise.  They  formed  a  society 
called  .li/rnre  de&i  U6erf^  nliffieute,  which  publicly  ao- 
nonnced  that,  attfmfv  que  la  lUterU  te  pnml  et  ne  te 
donne  ptu,  three  nf  their  membcra  wonldopen  a  school, 
free  and  gratuitous,  at  Paris,  for  Catholic  cliKati.  n. 


his  most  intitnati-  .issfH-iates  Lamartine,  8aintc-lk>uve,  \  independent  as  well  of  the  university  as  of  all  other 
and  Victor  I  lu^ii,  "then  the  poet  of  all  sweet  and  vir- j  state  influence,  by  way  of  tcstinji  the  riyht.  Tbe 
tnoBS  things,"  cherishing  the  hope  of  **a  universal  school  was  oftcned  on  May  1, 1881,  after  due  notice  to 
lellgloaB  restoration  and  rebirth  of  the  world.*'  He  '  the  prefect  of  police,  by  three  members  of  the  society, 
now  al<o  licrame  a  contrihiitnr  to  thf> '^'.rrr.fy:or!(•/^fn^  a    I.;ic.  i'lnir<',  M.  (!  ■  ami  ^fontaleml>crt  himself, 

well-known  Ivonian  Catiiolic  jH'ri<Miii-al,  fi»r  which  he  who  Micciiu  tly  relate^  what  followed:  '•TlifaliU- 
continurJ  to  write  all  his  life.  But,  restless  as  he  was,  '  cordnire  delivered  a  short  and  energetic  inaiiguraliro 
bo  could  not  give  up  tbe  plan  of  writing  on  Ireland,  |  discourse.  We  formed  each  a  class  for  twenty  chil- 
nod  at  length,  te  tiio  end  of  Jnfy,  on  the  very  ovo  of  dren.  The  nest  day  •  eommhMNj  camo  to  snomMm 
the  Hevoliition,  he  set  out  Hwttat  country.  The  news  I  us  to  decamp.  He  first  addressed  the  children :  *Ia 
of  the  re-overthrow  of  the  Bourbons  met  him  at  Lon-  |  the  name  of  the  law,  I  summon  you  to  depart.'  La« 
doll,  am!  he  went  back  to  Paris;  not  to  stay,  however,   cor'l.iire  immediately  rejoined  :  '  In  the  name  of  your 


for  bis  father  insisted  upon  bis  quitting  the  scene,  and 
ho  resumed  bii4  journey.  We  cannot  touch  upon  his 
Irish  visit  in  detail,  but  wo  most  at  least  allude  to  his 
call  at  Maynootb,  for  the  scene  he  there  beheld  bad  no 
doubt  a  wonderful  influence  on  his  life-work.  He 
himself  describes  a  most  striking  scene  of  sutfering 
and  devotion  which  he  enjoyed  at  a  mass  celebrated 
there,  *'the  men  kneeling  in  the  mud,  all  unooveied, 
thoagh  the  rain  fbll  in  torrents^  and  the  mud  qulrered 
beneath  them."  No  wonder  tli.if  such  a  scene  deep- 
ened his  ardent  devotion  to  Iif  in.ini?m,  and  confirmed 
in  him  the  hitherto  h;ilf-re>oU e  l  jnirimse  to  give  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  Church  ami  of  Freedom ! 
If rs.  Oliphant  may  well  tiiink  that  it  was  this  visit  to 
Ireland  that  decided  the  future  of  Klontalemttert.  He 
had  seen  the  Island  of  the  Saint*,  the  ishind  in  which 
liberty  was  makiiiL;  Kirnrnou  cause  w  ith  faitli,  in  which 
the  standard  of  patriotism  was  waved  from  the  altar 
by  the  priest.  In  the  Irish  Chorcb,  then,  the  twin 
ideals  of  his  young  enthusiasm  ■ecmsd  to  him  united, 
sitting  like  **a  dedironed  qneen**  amonsr  her  people, 
the  guardian  of  their  faith  and  of  their  rights,  and  all 
the  more  glorious  in  her  rags  anrl  |>ovcrty  to  his  d.iz- 
sleil  vision.  Here  was  nn  oliject  worthy  of  all  his  ardor 
and  labor.  Here  religion  was  tho  emblem,  not  of  suc» 
eesafhl  poww,  hat  of  patient  saflbring.  Here  she  was 
plainly  on  the  side  of  the  people.  He  returned  to 
France,  burning  with  eagerness  to  give  a  like  noble 
place  to  tho  Church  of  his  own  countr*-.  that  there  aho 
the  Church  might  be  ttio  guardian  of  the  people's  faith 
and  of  their  rights.  Not  only  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  eonntiy— tbe  July  BevotntioD  had  Just  ended— 
fliTond  his  piraject,  bat  Lamennala  hod  Ing  dieaned 
of  jMt  ibA  ft  work  as  Monf  laahart  pwpoaed,  and,  be- 


parents,  whose  authority  1  have,  I  order  you  to  re- 
main.' The  chndren  cried  ont  unanimously, '  Wc  will 
nnain.'  Wherenpon  tbe  police  turned  oat  pnpQs  and 
masten,  with  the  exception  of  tJicordalre,  who  firo- 
testcd  that  tlie  srhoolromn  hired  by  him  was  his  domi- 
cile, and  that  he  wonld  pass  the  night  in  it  unions  ho 
was  dragged  out  by  force.  '  Leave  me,'  he  sai  l  to  us, 
seating  himself  on  a  mattress  he  Iwd  brought  there ;  '  I 
lemafai  here  akme  with  the  law  and  my  right.*  Ro 
did  not  give  way  till  the  police  laid  hands  upon  him  ; 
afti  r  which  the  seals  were  affixed,  and  a  pn.^ecution 
wa-i  fi'Ttlnviili  i  (iiiiiiii  ik  e.l  against  the  schoolinaf tcrs." 

Montalcmt>ert's  father  liaving  died  soon  after  the 
commenoement  of  these  proeeediDgs,  he  was  entitled, 
by  snceesaofahip  In  tbe  peeragi^  to  tiiil  beforo  tho 
Chamber  of  Tieers ;  and  befbre  them  be  appeared  on 
Sept.  10,  ;inil  there  made  the  event  memorable 

by  his  first  spi  ct  h,  one  of  tho  most  brillianf  upon  rec^ 
ord,  and  a  clear  foreshadowing,  not  alone  of  the  elo* 
quenoe,  bat  of  tbe  bold  and  uncompromising  earnest 
ness  In  the  cause  of  his  Church  and  of  tbe  eommen  in- 
tere»t><  of  religious  lil)erty  which  constantly  character- 
izcfl  his  later  career.  After  a  touchini;  all'.ision  to  his 
great  bereriv.-turnt,  and  an  exjm^ition  of  the  rnasona 
which  induced  him  to  claim  tbe  judgment  of  his  peers, 
be  said :  *'  Itis  tnfldently  well  known  that  the  cafoer 
on  which  I  have  entered  is  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy 
an  ambition  wliich  seeks  political  honors  and  places. 
Thf  pinrrr$  of  thr  j>rm-nt  agt^  both  in  grrrrmmtnl  nttd  im 
I'l'jxmtwn.  arc,  by  the  ffract  of  Iffoven,  tqiialiy  hontile  to 
Catholics.  There  is  another  amiiition,  not  less  devour- 
ing,  perhaps  not  less  cnlpabU^  which  aspires  to  repnta- 
tion,  and whioh  la  eonteat tohoytbatat  any  price ;  that, 
too,  I  disavow  Uke  the  othsr.  Ho  oao  can  be  mm 
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conscious  than  I  am  of  the  disailvnuU^'cs  with  which 
a  jircccMjious  publicity  surroands  yontli,  and  none  can 
few  them  more.  But  there  b  still  in  the  world  some- 
thing which  ia  called  faith ;  it  in  not  dead  ia  all  minda. 
It  ia  to  tbia  that  I  have  earljr  given  my  heart  and  my 
life.  My  life — a  man'a  life — ia  always,  and  oBpecially 
to-*!>iy,  ;i  |MKjr  thing  anou^jh  ;  hut  this  |K>or  tiiin^'.  am- 
aecratL'd  to  a  great  and  holy  cauM.',  may  grow  with  it ; 
and  when  a  man  has  made  to  such  a  cause  the  sacrifice 
of  Ua  fatura,  I  believe  that  be  oaght  to  ahtiak  from 
none  of  it>  eoMeqtwBece,  Boae  of  ito  dtngen.  It  it  in 
the  .'■tri  njith  of  this  conviction  that  I  appfar  tixlay  for 
th<!  first  time  in  an  nsscmMy  of  men.  I  know  too  well 
that  at  my  ago  one  baa  neither  antecedents  nor  expe- 
rience ;  but  at  my  age,  aa  at  eveiy  other,  one  has  dn- 
tka  and  hopes.  I  have  deCeiiDhied,  Ibr  my  part,  to  be 
faithful  to  l>r.th."  Ho  thus,  on  the  nio*t  solemn  occa- 
sion of  liis  life.  dclilMTntciy  took  his  f'tand  U[>on  the 
priiu  ijili"'  to  ^^  liith  hf  prrsi'-Jontly  ntlhprf<l  to  hid  <!y- 
ing  day  ;  and  the  noWility  of  thought,  the  moral  cour- 
age, the  spirit  of  sclf-sacrillce  wbkh  actuated  liim  are  | 
beyond  caril  or  diapnte,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  pradenee  or  wisdom  of  his  course.  It  must  be  ' 
Ixinu-  in  miii'l  nil  thi^  tiiiif  tlmt,  iii.i^miK  li  ;is  in  tlx'  in- 
fiilv!  ri'-aetion  following  the  great  Kevultition  iCumun- 
Cathulic  France  liud  Iteen  allowed  to  sink  Into  a  with- 
ering and  bopeleaa  aecolariam,  nipping  ita  yoothfull 
national  life  at  the  root,  and  yielding  a  attmted  haiwj 
ve-t  of  many  evils  (the  cnil  of  whirh  i«  not  even  yct\ 
the  etTort  of  Montalfifibcrt  and  his  colli';it;iii-*  to  vindi- 
cate a  place  for  religion  in  the  national  lil'o  and  gov- 
enunen^to  proclaim  that  aociety  without  God  is  a  1 
•ooUeM  and  eMM|»thig  mate,  mntr  far  turn  anarefar  | 
— was  a  manifestation  of  an  enthusiasm  such  a*  all 
France  could  not  hut  pronounce  both  noble  and  tnu-. 
an'l  tlif-n-f  irc  it  i«  ni  t  r-iir|iri-in;4  thjit  thn  n  -iilt  of  thi- 
trial  was  a  simple  lino  of  lO)  fr^uot.  Itut  thm  came 
alao  the  question  what  step  to  take  ne\t.  The  circu- 
ladoa  otL'Avatir  had  not  reached  8000;  inatHsl  of 
being  wlf-sopporting,  it  had  proved  a  drain  on  the 
acanty  resources  of  the  »ociPt\-,  whii  h,  h  ivinj;  to  f.u«- 
tain  alM)  the  expense  of  pro-^ccutions  and  propagnnd- 
itm,  broke  down.  As  the  little  band  had  contrivMl  to 
plaea  themaelves  very  mach  in  the  position  of  Ish- 
mael,  awl  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  episcopacy,  were 
among  the  fellest  of  their  foes,  further  iij  ]«'.il-i  to  .nn 
cnlightPin-d  public  were  voted  nugntory,  ami  they 
fornicd  the  extniordinarv  step  of  sulanitluii;  the  cru- 
cial questions  in  dbpute  to  the  pope.  The  great  law- 
•dH  was  not  to  be  at  I'aris,  but  at  BoqM.  Hb  hoHimae 
waa  t»  decide  whether  L' Avoir  waa  or  waa  not  enti- 
tled to  tile  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and 
the  •!  urn  il  w  ih  to  !>c  sus] ■L-ri'lril  fill  hi."  t-overeign  will 
and  pleasure  *>hould  be  made  known.  The  suggestion 
I  ftwn  Lacordairc  :  "  We  will  carry  our  protest,  if 
/,  to  the  City  of  the  Apoatka,  to  the  atepa  of 
the  ConflBsaional  of  St  Peter,  and  we  shall  tee  who 
win  "^t  ip  the  ]i:lgrinif  of  the  dotl  of  Libert  v."  No 
oni'.  thought  of  .stopping  them  ;  tho  niore'«i  the  pitv.  for 
this  exiie<lition  wa*  u  blimder  of  the  first  magnitude, 
conceived  in  utter  ignorance  or  (brgetfulneaa  of  that 
tridlihiBal  poUejr  of  Bobm  irfddi  lord  Maeaalay  deems 
ft  main  cause  of  her  durahility  and  strength.  "  She 
thoronghly  understood,  what  no  other  Church  has  ever 
understood,  how  to  deal  with  entlii:si.i't  .  In  some 
•acta,  particularly  in  infant  sects,  enthu»i.as[n  ia  auf- 
flmd  to  be  rampant ;  in  other  secta,  particularly  tm 
aecta  long  establiabed  and  richly  endowed,  it  ia  regard- 
ed with  avenioB.  The  CathoUe  Chnreh  neither  sub. 
nits  to  enthiiRiasm  nor  proscrilK?s  it,  tirjt  us.  s  it  ."  She 
used  Ignatius  Ixiyola  and  .St.  Terc-a  ;  *>hi?  woulil  have 
nsed  John  Bonyan,  John  Wesley,  Joanna  South- 
ooCt,  fleltiia,  ooanteaa  of  HantiogdioD,  and  Mia.  Fry. 
Tba  ftmnden  of  L*A9mdr  were  jnst  tiie  aort  of  en- 
thusiasts she  wanted,  ro  lont:  :i<i  they  r  uM  l>e  kept 
within  tiounda.  But  they  had  [>rovcd  uncontrolla-  j 
Ufli.  Ifthtpopaudfalaadviaanhadbeeaeqwdlyl 


confident  that  the  Churrh  i  f  IJonie  owed  no  more  to 
:iti>olute  power  than  the  jirimitive  t'hurvh  t  f  Christ,  or 
would  rise  the  higlwr  if  cut  free  from  ita  tcniporalitiea, 
they  vmikl  Inve  wUied  ootliing  better  than  the  aaiN 
port  of  an  organ  lilw  l/A  etnir.  But  they  would  have 
tveen  unaccountably  wanting  in  the  sagacit>'  for  which 
.Macaulay  i^ives  the  ni  credit  "had  tluy  not  (>eni  trat- 
eil  to  th«>  fallacy  of  such  argurocnt.t  at  a  gluuce,  aud 
(!ra n  n  .i  widely  dilTerent  moral  from  the  hwtory.  They 
could  not  shut  their  eyea  to  the  Cut  that  apiritual  8a« 
premacy  attained  ita  krfUeat  pHeh  in  tiie  Dark  Ages, 
and  has  everywhere  declined  in  pro|H>rti"ii  to  the 
^pread  of  knowledge."  The  three  ajwstb  s  of  the  new 
am,  which  tluy  ho(>ed  to  inaugurate  with  the  direct 
approval  of  an  inftdliUe  guide,  knocked  at  the  gate  of 
the  Vatiean,  were  admitted  Into  the  pretenee  «f  **bls 
holiness,"  but  completely  failed  in  their  mi.'tsion.  8ea 
LACORitAiitK ;  I-A.MK.\NAls.  The  very  Church  they 
wisibwl  to  sen-e — to  «  hose  c  iuno  tin  v  had  eon^ei  rateJ, 
with  such  touching  eameatne»s,  all  their  gifts — repu- 
diated their  aid.  The  court  of  Home  undun>toud  ita 
own  misaion  better  than  they  did.  it  admitted  '  *  their 
good  UitentionR,"  but  at  the  aane  time  atleneed  tbem 
HB  inspired  i'V  a  zeal  without  discretion  in  the  treat- 
ment of  "supreuiely  delicate  (piestioiH!"  indeed,  thia 
was  l>nt  tlie  only  consistent  rouri>e  fur  Home  to  take. 
It  could  not  Boite  aeverely  orthodox  fuUowen  to  pio* 
ihaa  to  hold  apon  eaieBtlal  potnts  the  doctrinee  of  ad* 
vanced  mwlcrn  lil>erali>in  ^^i^Il.lut  seeing  them  in  di- 
rect antagonism  with  the  te;u  hing  anil  praetiee  cf  the 
Church  in  all  aiics;  hence  tlie  eneyclical  of  pope  (jreg- 
oiy  XVI,  declaring  the  conviction  of  the  writer*  of 
VAttmr  "abonioable;*'  and  fulminating  anathema 
against  the  most  !>acred  lilMsrties,  declaring  that  "free> 
i!(>u(  of  r-onseienei!  \*  n  mortal  pest."  This  was  any- 
[hiuir  but  n  liuttcring  and  brilliant  solutii  n.  yet  the 
triumvirate  meekly  tubmittcil.  Outwardly  all  three 
were  equally  aetuatad  by  that  sense  of  duty  which  Ro- 
man Catholica  are  wont  to  place  aa  higheat— of  liowiog 
reverentially  and  unqnalillodly  before  the  wisdom  of 
the  ]):ipal  ineuntlienl,  us  "the  voice  of  Goil  in  too 
ile«b ;  '  but  in  the  inner  camp  there  was  a  terrible 
struggle.  To  Montalembcrt  the  whole  case  was  a  mat- 
ter of  but  little  moment  after  all — oertoli^y  of  much 
lem  moment  than  to  the  other  two.  Tme,  hia  fidth 
w.i"!  not  less  -in  ■! T'^  or  ardent  than  their*,  but  he  was 
as  yet  merely  a  young  writer;  the  other  two  were 
priests  —  Lamenn.iis  a  preacher  whoso  fame  had  al- 
ready reached  tluvugh  the  whole  Catlwlie  world,  and 
had  brought  him  hack  maaV  dbtinetiooe.  In  vain  did 
Ijicordulrc  offer  to  submit  quietly,  and  argue  that  they 
fihouM  act  ronsistenlly.  as  there  was  only  one  alterna- 
tive fr.  i;i  thr>  tirst — " Kither  we  should  not  have  come, 
or  we  should  submit  and  hold  our  tongues."  Mon- 
talembcrt and  Lacordairc  forever  after  acted  on  thia 
plan,  and  held  their  peace;  hot  Lameaaaif'a  submis- 
sion waa  hollow  and  fcrmal,  and  It  wanted  only  (as 
was  aflerwiir<ls  apjvarent')  an  opportunity  to  be  dis- 
dainfully ignored.  See  Lamkn.naj.s.  We  as  I'rotes- 
tant<i.  unaccustomed  to  such  "Catholic"  subi!ii--i.in, 
find  it,  of  course,  difficult  even  to  conjecture  by  what 
proceea  of  raaaonlng  these  n«n  eontrlved  to  reconella 
absolute  submission  to  the  Romish  Church  with  the 
defence  of  that  which  she  ha*  a;i:iin  and  again  emphat- 
ically denounced  and  condemned.  "  lie'  ronilm  t  of 
Lamennais,"  aa  the  Brit,  and  For.  Ar.  Her.  (October, 
188t,  P.7S6)  haa  well  said, "  was  at  least  more  consist- 
ent U)an  that  of  his  two  disciples.  They,  proclaiming 
tbemselvcs  the  faithful  and  obedient  followers  of  an 
infallible  Ciiurch — which  jiays  to  its  disciple.*,  'I  am 
the  truth  ;  it  i»  in  me,  in  me  alone  ;  to  seek  it  else- 
where ia  heresy  and  rebellion  - ■aceepte<l  a  part  of  her 
doctrine  and  rejected  a  part,  lie,  finding  that  hia  at> 
tempt  to  neondle  the  Choreb  with  the  tondendes  of 
the  ape,  to  unite  RepuMinnism  atui  Itonianisin,  was 
condemned  by  iiumc  herself,  and  that  he  must  chouse 
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himself  reatlj  tO  OOmlMt  and  to  suffer  for  what 
deeoMd,  however  •Roasonsly,  the  caiue  of  justice  and 
hnmanltr.   He  broke  with  e  Church  whidi  had  ket 

the  fjeims  of  life  iiiiJ  |in»grc«*,  nin\  ♦■ntight  elsewhere 
the  means  of  reKcncratin^;  nmnkiiid,  while  they  pro- 
fe!!»cd  implicit  gmbmUaion.  But  bis  »ohiem  was  at 
least  logical  and  eoneietent;  their  sobaiisaioa  partial 
and  absurd.   He  and  the  Church 


in  direc  t  ant  itroni-in  ;  while  they,  Its  suhmissivc  son?, 
Air  ilii;  rest  of  tin  ir  lives  went  on  mdcavorin};  to  carrj- 
uut  tho  j)lan  which  Ijimcnnai^  Ii  id  Irar  d  in  tlio  col- 
umns of  L'Artnir,  which  Home  had  etniihaticuUy  con- 
demoed,  »nd  vrbidi  ita  aathor  had  abandoned  as  Im- 
jmetlcahlc.  He  i^to  up  Room  beomse  be  found  her 
claims  Inconfiistcnt  with  those  of  bltmanity ;  they  at* 
trill]  ti  ll  til  ^a\('  lii  r  in  spite  of  lif  r-i  lf-  tu  ri'concilo 
her  with  the  w'unl:i  and  a* pirations  of  the  n^p — to  put 
now  cloth  into  old  ganncntt,  new  wine  into  old  l-cttleB. 
Yet  we  eaonot  but  believe  tliat  both  master  and  disci* 
plea  were  sioeere  and  dislntereetod  in  their  conduct: 
the  former  in  hb  f-chinm,  the  latt<  r  in  their  Hutmiis- 
lijon."  No  one  certainly  can  he  Udieved  to  linow 
anything  of  either  Lncordaire  or  Slontalembert  who 
would  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  men  were  in- 
fluenced bjr  any  mere  pcnonal  eonaideratiana.  No 
men  ptoltahly  ever  acted  under  a  higher  sense  of  duty, 
only  they  never  thou^^ht  of  duty  in  the  case  apart  from 
the  po[^K>.  When  they  saw  \s\nit  the  result  \va«  liki  ly 
to  be,  they  quietly  und  without  strugijle  I  owed  the 
kne<?.  "The  position,"  says  a  writer  in  lilicheood 
(Nov.  1872,  p.  "ia  inte'lliglUe,  but  haidljr  gnat 
at  magnanimous.  Sabmtsslon  may  be  berole  tn  a 
grave  practical  i  ri.-is  v  liii  li  admits  of  no  argument, 
hut  it  is  hardly  so  in  ipiestions  of  truth  and  right, 
which  have  roused  the  conseifncc  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ment to  vigovone  action.  We  confess  to  following 
Lamennals  in  hfa  dkdalnftd  retirement  with  fkr  more 

intfTe^t  than  we  eontennilate  the  'Cathdlie  fiihmi.t- 
sion'  of  liir*  roHeai^ues.  I)iity  loses  it<  lii;;lier  luToifin 
when  it  loses  individuality,  and  jmsfir-s  into  Llind  fielf- 
anrrcnder."  Lamennais's  publication  olJ'itrulrt  dm 
Orvftmt  eansed  Laoordaire  to  step  forward  in  defence 
of  the  papacy,  nnd  this  left  Montalembert,  who  had 
stoci-l  liy  Laincntini'*  through  good  and  evil  report,  no 
alti  rn  itivi'  Imt  tu  ( uneiir  with  Lacordaire  in  ^eparat- 
in^  from  him.  Ucreuftt  r  the  three  men  !^tund  a|tart, 
I.Amcnnab  th*  pnpegntor  of  a  H«H-ialist  theor^-,  Lacor- 
daire  the  exponent  of  papal  Christiaoitjr,  and  Moot*- 
lembert  the  student  of  medlieTal  instftadoBi. 

His  joumali^ti*'  career  \<f\w^  i  ut  "I  nrt  hj  papal  dis- 
approval, nnd  himtielf  unable  to  enter  politlad  life  for 
lark  of  age  (the  peerage  begins  at  twenty-five),  Mon- 
talembert  now  went  abroad  to  travel,  mainly  in  Ger- 
many, to  study  the  preservation  of  Roman  Catholicism 
aa  well  as  monntiir:it-'  of  lii^tnry  in  that  country. 
It  was  during  one  4»f  liis  fn'qiient  tmirs  ol"  in>|><'rtii  n  of 
mc'li;eval  liuililings  and  monuments  that  lie  was  in- 
spired with  the  conception  of  his  first  sustained  and 
eminendy  eaeeeseful  effort  in  literature,  the  historv  of 
St.  Elisabeth  imd.de  St f.  Elimhtlh  de  I/onffrie  [1886]; 
tranisl.  Into  English  hy  Mary  Hackett  and  Mrs.  J.  Sad- 
lier.  N.  Y.  l>i'i|      T!e-  n  !it  iices  of  the  intro- 

duction to  thi*  work  are  mi  chanicteri-tic  that  we  quote 
them  here  :  On  the  19th  of  Novcnil»  r,  1K33,  a  trav- 
eller arrived  at  Marboorgi  a  town  in  the  electorate  of 
Hesse,  situated  upon  the  beaotifhl  banks  of  the  Labn. 
Hp  |i.iii-('d  to  examine  l!ie  t  lisireh,  which  was  celrtirnt- 
od  at  once  for  its  pure  and  iicrfe<  t  beauty,  and  becau,«e 
it  was  the  first  in  Germany  where  the  p<rfnted  arch 
prevailed  over  the  roond  in  the  great  renovation  of  art 
in  the  18di  eentory.  This  chnrdt  heam  the  name  of 
St.  Klizabeth,  nnd  it  was  on  St.  Elizabetirs  day  that 
he  found  hininelf  \*  itiiin  its  walls.  In  the  rhureh  itself 
(whicli,  like  the  country,  i.s  now  devoted  tn  tiie  I.u- 
theran  worship)  there  was  no  trace  of  any  special  so- 
lemnity, except  that  in  honor  of  the  day,  and,  contrary 
to  Pnteitant  eustoa,  It  waa  open,  and  children  wen 


at  play  In  it  among  the  tombs.  The  stranger  roamed 
thnagh  its  vast,  desolate,  and  devastated  aisie«,  wliieh 
ate  still  youns  in  their  elegance  and  airy  lightness. 

He  saw  placed  againvt  a  pillar  the  Ltatuc  of  a  young 
woman  in  the  dress  of  a  widow,  with  a  gentle  and  re- 
signed countenance,  holding  in  one  tiand  the  nicKlel  of 
a  church,  and  with  the  other  giving  alms  to  a  lame 
man. . . .  The  lady  b  there  depleted,  fidier  than  in  all 
the  other  representations,  stretched  on  her  bed  of  death 
amid  weeping  prie^ts  and  nuns  ;  and,  la.^tly,  bi.<.hope 
cxlmriic  a  i  i  iiiii,  on  w  hich  an  cinjK-ror  lays  bis  crown. 
The  traveller  was  told  that  these  were  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Elizabeth,  queen  of  that  country,  who  died 
on  that  day  six  hundied  years  ago  in  that  rtry  town 
of  Marbourg,  and  lay  buried  In  that  very  church." 
After  Ills  lir-t  vi>it  to  the  cbun  li,  Montalemlx-rt  with 
great  dilliculty  sought  out  a  copy  of  a  "Life  of  St. 
Elizabeth,"  of  which  be  possessed  himself  as  a  prise; 
and  though  he  found  it  '-  the  cold,  lifeless  oompositloa 
of  a  Protestant,"  the  ^yln|•atfaetlo  chord  was  struck, 
and  he  set  about  the  study  of  her  career  with  hourly 
increasing  eageniess,  consulting  traditions,  vi>iting 
every  place  that  she  had  hallowed  by  her  jtresence, 
and  ransacking  all  tiie  books,  chronicles,  and  mano* 
scripts  In  which  mention  waa  made  of  her,  or  whkh 
threw  light  on  her  contemporaries  or  her  age.  He 
s|)<>nt  his  days  and  hb  nights  in  the  pn-panition  of  tho 
work,  and  It  need  not  MiriTise  us,  therefore,  that  the 
book  established  his  fame  as  an  author.  What  i"  really 
moat  valuable  and  most  ehacacteristic  in  the  iKwk  is 
that  which  elucidates  her  age,  especially  the  Introduc- 
tion (135  fMiges  royal  8vo),  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove 
that  the  l;itli  ceiiturj-,  in  which  >he  flourished,  has 
been  shamefully  calumniated  ;  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  age  in  which  the  papacy  attained  its  culminating 
point  of  pride  and  power,  but  the  age  in  which  Chris- 
tian literatme  and  art— tiiat  Is  to  say,  what  be  deema 
the  In-st  and  purest  literature  nnd  art^ — approached  near- 
er to  perfection  than  they  have  ever  approached  ^ince 
or  are  likely  to  approach  again.  This  dearly  mani- 
fests that  though  his  historiiB  insight  was  fine,  minute, 
and  pietnteiqne,  he  yet  lacked  depth  of  historic  Jodg^ 
meat,  and  strength  and  range  of  sympathy.  Here  aa 
everywhere  /act,  with  Its  complex  variety  of  associa- 
tion nnd  lireadtli  "f  li  iiiinn  interest,  v.a^  not  attrac- 
tive to  him  as  sentiment,  and  the  curious  per.-onation 
with  which  it  can  invest  the  roost  obvious  realities. 
With  all  its  heaaty  and  gnce  of  outline  and  charm  of 
portraiture,  Montalembert's  li(h  of  St.  Elizabeth  doea 
not  gainsay  tiiii  judgment. 

On  his  return  from  <  ierniany,  ^lontaleinbert  married, 
in  the  celebrated  l'len)i^h  fiimily  l)c  MeroiK-,  a  sister 
of  the  now  greaUy  renowned  Moosignore  de  Meroda, 
and  aeleoted  Ihr  hie  wedding4rlp  an  eseorsion  into 
Swltserland  and  Italy.  He  tlicn  settled  at  Paris,  and 
having  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  l>';i.'>.  he  now  fully- 
entered  Ufwn  his  distinguished  political  career,  i  hon;;h 
not  entitled  to  the  right  of  voting  until  thirty,  Monta- 
lembert  was  yet  entitled  to  a  seat,  and  in  consequence 
to  a  participaUon  in  the  debates,  and  in  these  he  took 
a  lively  part,  distinguishing  himself  very  rafiidly  as  an 
orator  of  no  common  rank,  as  well  as  a  mun  of  princi- 
ple. He  broke  ground  as  a  debater  in  September,  1836, 
in  behalf  of  the  lilwrty  of  the  press,  followed  by  other 
speeches,  all  of  a  liberal  tendency.  But  his  great  ahn 
at  tfala  thne  waa  the  saeeessfhl  iraoe  of  the  work  which 
he  had  intended  to  bring  about  by  th"  .!r  f.iV — viz. 
liberty  of  the  Church;  struggling  mainly  in  behalf  of 
an  educational  system  free  from  the  state  and  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Cborch.  In  ita  behalf  he  dared  to  say 
anytiringwUdiheMttohethetrath.  »He  could,'* 
says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  utter  with  all  freedom  the  most 
passionate  pleadings  for  that  liberty  which  was  only 

the  I'Xi  f'-H  i  f  his  youth.      lie  cnuld  dcvelc]i  without 

interruption  those  absolute  theories  which  from  an- 
other mouth  would  have  made  the  Chamber  shiver, 
bat  which  plaased  them  fkom  Us.  HeooaUeTen  giva 
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free  course  to  hi--  nxinlant  ami  in(  i>ivc  wit.  and  make  I  vnluahle  servant  of  Ilonif.  liutlla- 1  itrainontanes  des- 
pertoital  attdcks  with  iin|iunity  upon  ]x)tentates  and  ij^nated  it  a  liase  c«nipromi«e  of  thp  l>c«l  interests  of 
minktem.  .  .  .  Hi*  bittcme«»— and  bs  waa  aomekiima  tba  Church.  The  very  paper  which  be  had  been  main- 
bitter — fton  hltn  MMiwd  almoat  unenltjr,  flM  btnlif  Ijr  iinirwMatal  la  itUog  ap— Z'lTinMrf— denooaeed 
ii«S9  of  the  neaninR  Wing  <Ii!igui«cd  hy  the  elegance  Um  and  all  who  had  been  instrumental  in  passing  the 
of  his  ninnner  and  hio  perfect  Kotwl  frracc."  It  was  law  in  mo«t  vimlent  lan^ninR^-  Thus  is  it  evermore 
a  si^'ht  full  I'f  intorest,"  says  another,  '  tn  >.  <•  tiii-.  ar-  in  the  Church  of  l»(imo.  llt  r  mo*t  d.  vrtid  iiK-iiilxrr^, 
dcnC,  entttu»iu:§tic,  im|)etuous  yuun^  niuii  rise  in  the  i  if  happily  they  do  the  bidding  of  the  I'ltraniontancji, 
midst  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  composed  almost  en-  t  are  •pplaudcd,  and  they  who,  while  seeking  e:ina>tly 
tiralj  of  the  relics  of  pMt  comiitiooB  of  aociety— men  to  aonro  tin  Cbaich,  afaouM  yet  flul  to  ncooinpliali  ail 
grown  gray  in  pnblie  boxiness,  ooRTerwnt  with  polil  that  is  damandod,  an  condemned  and  ignored.  See 
tics,  and  amoni;  vhom  experiiMu-c  h.ti)  di'strnyi'il  en-  MATItOOIB. 

tbnsiasm — and  di^tturli  with  the  ax  t'iitt  of  an  inipa^-  Altbongh  Hontul(-nil>cit  lost  the  s<jpi>r)rt  of  those 
sioned  voito  the  decent  calm,  the  df^iant  reserve,  and  upon  whom  he  had  reason  to  h-an,  he  now  fi  und,  as 
the  polite  convenUonalitiea  of  their  habitual  discus-  |  every  honest  man  is  sure  to  find,  support  from  all 
siona,  aa  ho  vindicatad  the  rlgbta  and  intereata  of  that ,  clasMo,  and  be  enjoyed  farther  nieeeaaea.   Yet  nono 

ielit;ion  which  was  ■iuiil  to  have  no  partisans  Imt  oM  of  tho^i'  elated  or  even  t^ati^ticd  him.  He  h;iil  di'li- 
miMi.  and  no  life  Itiif  in  the  juMt."  MontalcniLert  diii  eatcl  hiiiisell  to  the  iutere^ts  i<{  tlie  «  liuieli,  mhI  fail- 
not,  iii'le'il,  t-liiii'  hy  lofty  sustained  ima^^ery,  like  ing  to  gain  that  MijijMirt  from  tie-  fuune  to  which 
Burke  and  (jrattnu.  the  objects  of  hi«  early  admira-  he  believed  hiniholf  entitlcil,  he  ttnally  in  liiij'2  deter- 
tion ;  nor  by  polished  rhetoric,  flijthts  of  fancy,  or  mined  to  close  hia  political  life.  He  was  not  enper^ 
■trokes  of  humor,  like  Canning.  His  strcnfflh  lay  in  seded  in  the  I.«gislatnre  until  1857,  j'et  hia  ptditical 
earnestness,  ready  command  of  energetic  language,  activity  may  be  said  to  luve  closed  in  185}.  And 
elevation  of  tlioLi^ht  and  tone,  rajiiilily,  l.oldnes.«.  enn-  now  that  lie  was  tn9  to  consjih  r  the  |i.i't  and  the 
vi(  tion.  passion,  heart.  His  vehenieiice,  his  rii  vin^lo,  part  he  had  played,  the  l»itter  triitii  I  roke  upon  him 
was  |Mjwer :  when  he  wanned  to  his  suhjcct,  he  carried  that  he  bad  been  actinj;  for  Komanisui  against  liberty, 
all  before  him  with  a  nub.  He  had  all,  or  almost  all,  i  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  be  determined  to 
that  is  comprised  in  tlie  aeHon  of  Demostlienes.      *    I  stroggle  manfully  to  repair  or  atons  fbr  hto  mirtaka. 

But  a-^  an  author  also  MontalomtH^rt  w.i«  now  groat-  Tliat  he  faik«l  utterly  it  w  ill  net  t  o  necessary  to  Stata 
ly  adding  to  hi^  fjine.  lie  dovoied  a  large  ahare  of  here,  liut  even  in  hia  failure  there  is  yet  apparent 
his  time  to  ^tudy,  niul  as  a  reiiult  puhliiibeil  a  work  on  the  Striving  for  truth  and  right,  as  we  hliall  see  pres- 
"  Medieval  Art"  {Du  I'amialume  et  dm  ValkoSekm  !  sntly.  At  the  outset  of  his  political  career  under  the 
da»$ktaru  [IMO])  and  a  "  Life  of  8t  Anaelm"  (5am<  |  repnblie  ho  had  avowed  democratic  senlinNmts,  and 
Auitlme,/raffmaU  de  ttrntroduction  a  Fkiitoiie  Jr  St.  voted  against  Nn]ioleon's  adniissloB  to  the  Assembly; 
Bowonf  f  1844]).  In  1843  he  begun  to  develop  an  un-  t.ut  when  the  Honajiartinf i  turned  def^ders  of  I.'ome, 
usually  great  ucti\ ity  ill  the  deUUt's  in  the  Chanilier  Moiitalenil)ert's  .■iyiii|  aihy  v::s  enlisted,  mid  ho  for 
of  I'eers,  and  he  delivereil  some  masterly  speeches  on  nomc  time  favoreil  the  Imperialists.  After  the  contis- 
aneh  general  questions  as  the  lilterty  of  the  Church,  ;  cation  of  the  Orleans  jiroperty  be  ignored  the  Hona- 
Inatmction  and  education,  ths  tbeoi/ and  constitution  |  partista,  and  it  tns  UwMfiira  »•  saall  mark  of  distinc- 
of  tiM  monastie  orders,  and  the  alRdrs  of  Poland,  in  ;  tion  which  he  received  at  this  time  from  the  Academy 

Whieh  he  always  took  a  deep  intere-t.  Towards  the  by  election  to  its  nienil  i  rship.  Tn  iJ^.')!  he  wns  en- 
doae  of  the  .»anie  year,  wliile  staying  at  Madeira  fir  gaged  in  the  pulilication  of  /,  .1  rfnir  jHiiifi^pif  dr  I A  n- 
the  sak  '  of  hi-^  he.iltti,  he  ptildi^hcd  Du  Detoir de$ Co-  >  gltUrre  (tnini-1.  in  lK'>t;i.  which  nim.H  to  show  that  the 
AMqftet  dofu  lu  itntttiim  de  U  Libeiti  ^EMtipimmL  I  future  prospects  of  England  would  be  improved  by  n 
TUs  was  MIewed  by  bb  celebrated  Lrlkr  to  the  Cam-  •  resamption  of  intereoaiae  with  Borne ;  and  tbia  lead* 
brilffe  t'itmilfn  Sorifti/,  designed  to  disprove  the  at-  ing  idea  he  pursues  through  an  infinity  of  digressions 
tcniptji  made  by  that  soeiety  to  identify  the  Keformed  and  sp^-cu  hit  ions,  intersjtcrsed  with  various  (larticulars 
Chureli  of  i;n_'l  in  1  with  (luit  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  English  life  as  exhiliited  in  its  >.  li<  <d«.  its  joiinial- 
of  continental  luiropj.  In  1(^47  be  delivered  hia  cele-  ism,  and  ita  political  iustitutiuri*.  He  was  bitterly  as- 
brated  speech  on  the  aflSiirs  of  Switxerland,  in  whicb  I  sailed  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  especially  for 
he  distinctly  foretokl  the  revolution  which  broke  out ;  what  he  said  about  the  churches;  and  in  a  letter  dated 
among  the  continental  nations  in  the  year  following ;  La  Roche-cn-Hreny,  Jan.  3, 18B8,  he  wrote,  "This  act 
and  \\\*  brilliant  D'trotirj  sur  le.i  ittfiim  •!'■  11  uif,  de-  has  been,  ai  d  deserve*  to  be,  lo<  kcil  u|Eon  as  an  act  of 
livered  shortly  after  the  |>opular  outbreak,  was  re-  foolhardiness.  I  have  to  rontend  both  in  Europe  .md 
edved  with  a  triple  salvo  of  applause  by  an  audience  America  with  the  w  hole  weight  of  rtliiiiotu:  preju<Iice 
which  aympathited  but  coldly  with  his  views.  After  i  against  Protestant  England,  and  of  poHtieal  pr^udfa» 
tba  nvolotion  of  Pebmary,  1848,  the  department  of  '  againtt  Engllab  ft«edom  or  English  amUtion."  What 
Donba,  in  which  he  he!  1  [irop  -rty,  elected  him  its  rcjv  turned  out  an  act  of  utill  greater  foolhardincss  w:;8  :in 
resentitivo  to  the  National  .Vs^ieinbly,  from  whieh  he  article  in  thi' ^orrr.^p()»M/an^  of  Octolicr,  If'Sx  ( published 
passed  into  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  uni-  se|.nrately  in  England),  entitled  L'n  Ihbat  trtr  Cliuh 
formly  acted  true  to  hia  professions  as  the  exponent  of  .  cm  FarUmmt  Av^aU,  whicb  he  made  the  vehicle  of 
tbe  ^ews  and  btereati  of  the  Boman  Catholte  Cbnreh. '  sneh  exasperating  aUnsiona  to  tba  Imperial  t^^isM  that 
He  worked  hard  a^  a  member  of  the  commission  which,  it  provoked  a  prosecution.  In  brilliant  and  cnthnsi* 
under  many  difficulties  and  compron)i«es,  prepart  d  the  astieally  admiring  pictures  he  drew  the  social  and  po- 
ne w  law  of  education  kimvsn  i-  fl;.'  '  l.oi  Falloux''  litical  institutions  of  Hritain,  for  the  purjKtse  mainlv  of 
(and  which  be  might  bo  cxcu.sed  from  thinking  ought ;  covertly  contrasting  them  with  the  condition  of  bis 
to  bawn  been  the  **  Loi  Uontalembert") ;  but  his  infln.  own  native  land.  He  was  defended  by  Bcrryor,  and 
enee  waaerea  attbntiniedaa  ia  tbaawintoblspow*  gave  hi«  own  evidence  as  to  the  essct  mesning  of  tbe 
ers  as  an  orator.    Like  many  otbtfaiaa  of  tbe  orator-  inculpit.d  i^asisnges,  whi^h  no  English  Judge  or  jury 

ical  ti.-mperamont.  he  was  not  fitted  Ibt  parliann  ntary  could  have  ledil  li'^elloiH,  bnl  he  m  a- foiitid  tniilty,  and 
diplomacy  and  intrigue,  or  the  many  acta  In-hind  the  the  sentence  on  him  was  six  month'*'  iiiiprisonnient 
scenes  by  which  political  power  is  often  ac<{uinHl  and  with  a  tine  of  3000  francs:  one  month's  impri.«nnment 
Buuntained.  It  is  thus  that  the  estrangement  of  the  1  and  a  fine  of  lOUO  f^cs  cn  the  publisher.  The  sen- 
extreme  section  of  tbe  eletieal  party  from  him  after  f  tenee,  after  being  eonflmied  on  appeal,  was  gladly  ro- 
tho  iNissage  of  the  educational  law  is  t«  !«•  :ieef)inited  initled  l>y  the  emperor;  so  that  thi'  proseoution  proved 
for.  He  called  this  settlement  of  the  question  the  i  a  signal  triumph  to  .MuntalemU-rt  in  all  rcspccUs  and 
**CoiMMditd'Eaiaiga«neal,"aad  beUmredbinudf  ai  had  the  alagolar  advantage  of  pteoeattag  bim  for  the 
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I  tbo  world  in  the  attitude  which  above 
all  be  VOBld  ham  probably  most  d«eir«d — of  an  advo- 
oats  Artbe  freedom  of  the  prera. 

The  rent  limV  r  of  this  noblo  man's  life  wan  entirely 
devotod  to  litoniry  lubom.  He  had  for  twenty  years 
earnestly  inquired  into  tlie  iiiedia-val  institutions  and 
chaneten,  and  in  18C0  broaght  out  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  Lu  Mamu  d'OceUeat  dtpmt  Bamt  BkiiM 
fusqti  h  Saint  Bernard  (transL  Into  Enicliah  by  Mrs. 
Oliphnnt,  Edinl>.  IHGl  and  sq.).  The  whole  Western 
vrorld,  I'lotehfiint  as  well  as  Koman  Catbolic,  was  at- 
tiacted)  and  everybody  who  claimed  a  place  for  cult- 
Hie  read  what  were  a  decade's  studies — the  mature 
conclusions  of  thia  bciUlaat  fieacbniw.  Especial- 
ly in  Enghmd,  where  Ifontalembert  bad  always  been 
well  known  and  nuith  .ulinirv  l.  the  work  was  univcr- _ 
sally  spoken  <if  and  freely  commented  u\^>n  by  the  , 
press.  (Si-e  Hlachcotxi  i  ^fllf;udnt,  June,  1^01.)  The 
Brituh  and  FcreigH  Evai^elictU  Marievt  in  Jnlj-,  1«68, 1 
renewing  the  first  five  rolames,  obeenres,  **  Hower- 1 
er  mistaken  we  may  think  tliii  iriftod  son  ami  sor-  ' 
vant  of  the  Chur«  li  of  Konio  a.s  lo  lln'  iniimrtaiice 
of  the  object  to  whii  U  be  has  consecrated  ^o  Lir^e  a 
portion  of  bis  life,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  ad- 
mifitbn,  either  flrom  the  eamestiiess  of  spirit  which 
prompted  him  to  make  the  sacrifice,  or  from  the  fine  con- 
ception and  vigorous  execution  displayed  in  bis  attempt 
to  t'^ch  111--  world  what  it  owes  to  the  monks,  wliat  it 
has  gained  by  their  existence,  what  it  Ims  lost  by  their 
overthrow.  ...  He  would  duK:laim — indeed,  bo  does 
expressly  disclairo — tlw  work  of  the  panc^gyrist;  be 
even  admits  and  deplotes  the  erron  and  fbllles  and 
abu-ies  which  the  system  has  dcvt  l(.)i>cd  in  the  course 
of  airpx"  (i>.  4.")0.  4ol,  47i>;  compare  British  Quarterltf 
J(.  r  .,r  .I  lly,  ISCiS,  |i. -JOJ,  i>03).     See  JIoX.V9TICI»M. 

Montalciubert  lived  to  bring  out  three  more  volumes 
of  this  work,  making  five  in  alt,  bat  did  net  complete 

it.  Tlioui;;h,  as  we  have  seen,  Protestants  cannot  in 
every  ii.irlieular  endorse  it,  they  have  yet  gladly  a»- 
fj.;iii'd  it  n  most  important  place  in  eci  le^ia.»tical  lit- 
erature. Of  course  Koman  Catholics  regard  it  as  a 
chef-d'oeuvre  in  all  respects,  and  greatly  lament  that 
the  author  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  "  This  great 
monument  of  hfotory,  this  great  work  interrupted  liy 
death,"  says  M. Coclin, ''  is  gigantic  as  an  unconipleteii 
catheiiral."  It  is  certainly  a  vast  conception,  a  dura- 
ble, if  unfinished,  monument  of  energy,  zeal,  litera- 
ly  skill,  research,  learning,  ekqaenon,  and  (we  most 
add)  credoUly.  The  most  remiobable  result  of  Mon> 
talemhert's  labors  in  this  direction  ho  renpetl  in  his 
own  liou.sehold.  "One  day,"  says  Mr.  ("oclin,  "'his 
charming  and  beloved  child  entered  that  library  which 
all  bis  friends  know  so  well,  and  said  to  bim,  'I  am 
fond  of  eretythlng  anMind  nw.  I  love  plensvrsv  wit, 
SOciefy  and  it^  amusements;  I  love  my  family,  my 
Studies,  my  companions,  my  yootb,  my  country,  but  1 
lore  God  iMi-tter  than  all,  and  I  desire  to  give  myself 
to  bim.'  And  when  he  said  to  her, '  My  child,  is  there 
amnetliing  that  grieves  yon?*  she  went  to  the  book- 
•betras  and  sought  out  one  of  tbo  volumes  in  which  be 
had  narrated  the  history  of  the  monks  of  the  West. 
*Itis  you,'  she  aiiswernl,  '  wlio  have  tiuiglit  me  th:.t 
withered  hearts  and  wem-y  souls  are  not  the  things 
which  we  ought  to  offer  to  (iwl.'  "  After  describing 
Hm  agony  indicted  on  both  mother  and  tether  by  this  j 
•vent,  Montalembett  esclafans,  "How  many  others  I 
have  undiTgiinf  tliis  ngniiy.  and  gazed  with  a  bt<ik  nf 
distraction  I'li  the  bis-t  \M)rlilly  appearance  of  a  liearly 
beloved  daughter  or  sister."  Vet  it  m-ver  once  oc- 
curred to  this  warm-hearted,  noble-minded  man  that  a  I 
system  which  inflicts  such  agony  on  so  many  innoeent  | 
snfl'ererR,  which  condemns  to  the  chill  gloom  of  a  clois- 
ter what  is  meant  for  love  and  light  —  which  runs 
counter  to  the  whole  course  of  nature— may  lie  w  rong. 

In  1B62  ^lontalcmbcrt  publl>)ied  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Laoordaire  (q.  v.),  which  alKmnds,  like  all  his  other ! 
jndnaHoaa,  la  loyal  expnssjooa  to  the  Chuck  of  bis] 


birth  as  well  as  of  his  choice.  His  motto  was  still,  "Tout 
pour  r^^ae  et  par  r,^ise"  (comp.  BriL  emd  For.  £r. 
Aee.  Oct.  IMS,  p.  TSi  sq.).   In  the  same  year  ho  gave 

yet  more  emphatic  expression  to  his  devotion  to  1,'oman- 
isui  in  his  oration  before  the  Koman  Catholic  Congress 
held  at  Meehlin,  and  afterwards  publisheil  in  a  >i'\,:i- 
ratc  form  under  tbo  title  of  L' Kgli4e  Libre  dans  I' Ltat 
libre  (raris,  18G3,  8vo).  As  in  the  Chandler  off  Peers 
and  in  the  Assembly,  so  also  at  this  time  count  Mon- 
talembert'a  orations  proved  highly  interesting,  both 
on  account  of  the  clotjuence  of  style  and  nobleness  of 
sentiment,  a.s  well  as  because  they  contain  so  strong 
an  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  religious  toleration. 
Yet  it  was' not  inapiaoprlately  said  by  a  Proteetant 
journal  in  1864  that  in  these  discourses  be  appeared 
not  as  the  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cburcli  of 
Ivome,  but  rather  as  an  opponent  and  iinpugner  of  her 
teaching  and  authority.  No  doubt  this  was  not  bis 
intention;  qnlte  the  contrary.  Yet  in  these  speeches 
we  Prafeestanta  can  only  Bse  that  "he  pndses  what  she 
condemns.  He  affirms  what  she  denies.  He  claims 
as  a  right  for  every  man  what  she  refuses  to  accord  to 
any.  He.  a  devoiii  lioiiian  Caltiolic,  defends  doctrines 
which  the  head  of  the  Ciiureh  denounces  o.^  '  fatal,' 
and  as  'works  of  Sat^in ;'  and,  so  far  at  Ica.-l  as  thcso 
doctrines  are  concerned,  distinctly  and  nnequivocally 
despises  and  denies  the  mthoilty  of  the  Chnicb.  In 
slun-t,  in  these  speeches  count  Montalemliert  has  shown 
binisidf  n  good  I^rotsstant"  {Bnt.  and  For.  Ec.  Rev. 
April,  WA,  p.  337). 

The  fooUiardy  nov«  of  1868  to  establish  the  iil> 
fidllbillty  dogma  was  the  first  oeearion  on  whidi 
MontalenilxTt  rose  in  ilir.Tt  aiit  iL-i<niMn  to  the  pa- 
jiacy.  lie  clcjirly  saw  tiiat  tl:e  Jesuits  were  schem- 
ing the  plot,  and  he  boldly  descended  intt>  the  lists, 
and  dealt  vigorous  swoniUbrusts  all  around.  I'er- 
liapB  in  his  whole  long  and  lUoatrtoas  career  Mon- 
talembert  never  committed  a  more  courageous  act,  nor 
ever  clothed  lofty  and  noble  thoughts  in  noliler  and 
loftier  language,  than  bo  did  in  his  letter  of  Feb.  28. 
1870,  addresseil  to  a  friend  in  ilngland,  and  publbhed 
in  tiie  London  Timet,  March  7, 1H70,  in  which  he  de- 
clared himself  against  the  aliaolnte  tendeaqr  in  the 
Church ;  yes,  he  even  boldly  and  uncompromisingly 
declared  that  he  "gloried"  in  counting  as  his  colleagues 
in  the  Academic  Franvaiso  two  such  great  and  good 
champions  of  truth  as  the  bishop  of  Orleans  and  fjither 
GiBtiy,andhe  denounced  the  Jesuit  inbrignes  at  Home 
as  **ldolatrons,"  quoting  in  supportof  the  word  "idol," 
as  applied  to  the  pope,  a  wi>t  rcmarknlile  letter  m  rit- 
ten  to  bim  seventeen  years  ai;o  by  the  (then)  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Mgr.  Silwur.  "  Nothing,"  said  cor- 
respondent of  tlie  K.  Y.  Motion,  under  date  from  Paris, 
Ifarai  11, 1870,  "so  atnng,  so  doekled,  or  so  eloqoeat 
has  yet  appeared  on  tbb  terrible  Roman  question  as 
this  letter  of  count  Montalembert.  It  will  lie  read 
wherever  the  Fii'i,.  h  tunir  ic  i-  ^["iketi.  and  itwill  sop* 
port  and  coll^ole  all  right-thinking,  high-minded  Cath- 
olics— but  the  obloquy  that  WiH  be  ca^t  upon  M.  do 
IMontalembeit  by  tbe'UUnMMMues  Is  indsaeribabb. 
Ho  perceives  the  bare  tmth  when  be  says  fhat  the 
'  Litan}*  of  .Xbiise'  will  be  lavished  upon  htm.  It  will 
Ij«  so  unlimiteiily,  and  it  will  require  all  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  faith  and  all  the  chivalry  of  his  nature  to 
bear  what  will  be  bis  bievitable  fate."  Of  course  such 
an  act  was  enough  to  edipse  all  «he  aervieea  of  a  lUb> 
time.  He  had  dared  to  mt  in  harmony  with  the 
avowed  opinions  of  his  yo\itb;  he  had  supported  tbo 
demands  of  the  (iemian  Catholics,  anil  he  was  to  Ixjar 
forever  the  sorrow  of  such  a  self-willed  act,  and  it  is 
most  paioflil  to  rsflocttbat  not  even  bis  spirit  waa  ao^ 
fered  to  pass  away  in  peace ;  that  bis  dying  houa  wen 
troubled  by  an  imperative  call  to  choose  bis  ride  In  a 
wantonly  provoked  scbisui.  He  died  March  l.'>,  1870, 
just  sixteen  days  after  writmg  his  memorable  letter 
on  papal  infallibility.  In  reply  to  a  visitor  who  vent- 
nied  to  catechise  him  on  his  deay>-bed,be  is  teportad 
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fo  bsTA  ffiYtn  in  his  nneondltkmal  sdhMioa  to  wbitt  | 

confc««e«lly  he  did  not  umUTstand.  "  And  fJod  doos  not 
ask  me  to  iiiidcrfitiinii.    lie  o^ks  mo  to  oubmit  my  will  j 
and  intcUiKeniH',  and  /  vill  do  to."    This  concession  I 
•Ten  fkiled  to  aatkiy  Konw.  Tb«  atoiMinent  was  not  1 
■affldent  Ibr  the  eriim  he  iind  eomnhted ;  aod  tiw ) 
hiijlipft  tribnte  of  cccloxinsticnl  rc)<pect  which  the  ' 
Chun  h  uccortls  to  a  faithful  son  was  denied  to  his 
moniorv  ;  to  the  memory  of  him  >vho  liail  devoted  his 
wbole  life  to  her  cause,  ^rho  had  dare<l  impossibilitiee 
Ibr  her  sake,  who  had  given  up  to  her  what  waa  BMBnt 
Ibr  mankind,  and  thereby  abdicated  that  pbwa  anong 
practical  statesmen  and  le  ^'islatora  which,  apart  from 
her  Mi^jhtiii;;  iiitlucni  c.       Mitl>,  his  fM-rsonal  (nfts,  I 
his  high  and  rare  quality  of  intellect,  Ids  eloquence,  ' 
his  elmratioD  of  fHnpoae,  his  nobility  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, mut  hsvB  tn»  for  hhn  (oomp.  Italian  corre- ' 
•pondenoe  of  the  N.  T.  TVflvnr,  under  date  of  March  ' 
25.  iMTif).    Nn  wondfr  that  wc*  arc  told  by  thn  Trib-  ' 
une  corrcajyondcnt  that  "the  foelinixs  awakened  in  so- 
dety  were  very  strong;  both  among  the  clergy  and  the 
UQr,  one  of  the  former,  a  biabop,  saying,  '  I  would  | 
bsTa  gone  to  Paiia  to  attend  •  Hfrlea^*  and  ■nothar,  j 
qicaking  of  prohibition,  observed,  'Co  n'cet  pas  nn 
crime,  mals  c'cst  uno  faute,' "    And  well  might  the 
Tribune  editorial  add  that  "count  dc  Mont  ih nitxrt 
filled  too  large  a  space  in  the  ct<tpem  and  admiration 
of  Ua  eo<«allgioolata,  and  of  the  political  and  literary- 
world,  not  to  bo  aocordad  a  special  chapter  of  temem- 
branee.** 

Montalombort  was  a  man  whom  title,  gift*,  arrom- 
plixhments,  fortune,  united  to  make  illui«triou.-i.  The 
opposite  in  many  respects  of  ht.<4  great  content i^ornry, 
flaiDte>BeaTek  who  pnceded  bim  but  a  little  while  to 
the  tofflh,  he  laid  down  his  IHb,  wHh  all  Ha  brffliaiiey 
and  .dl  it"  lattor  snffi  ring,  upon  the  altar  of  his  faith. 
'*  We  art-  dying  of  the  sanu?  diseaM',"  Sninte-Beuve  is 
said  to  have  remarked;  "only  I  trace  it  to  nature, 
while  Montalembert  will  ascribe  it  to  l*rovidence." 
Tlw  nan  was  not  shalloirirho  tmrln  Ulh  nUglofi  and 
in  death  Providence ;  anditwBI  not  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  groat  men  has  left  the  most  earnest 
example.  Well  has  it  brc  n  lid  that  "a  braver  or 
more  chivalrous  spirit  never  jviswd  from  earth.  Ho  I 
was  a  veritalde  '  miles  ChrUtf—Cheralier  de  rigim— 
as  he  liked  to  dcscrilie  his  monastic  heroes.  He  was 
much  besides — a  picturesque  historian,  an  eloquent  or- 
ator, a  keen  and  in  many  re*]H-t't,«<  <'nIit,'liti'inMl  jKilili- 
cian ;  but  his  religious  chivalry  was  thv  c'-wnre  of  his 
aataiiu  Ifo  monk  of  old  ever  como-crated  himself 
with  a  more  oordlal  dsTotlon  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  Chnrcfa.  No  kntf(ht  ever  fonght  more  gallantly 
for  the  c.nioc  di'nr  to  his  heart.  Shall  we  fay,  in  the 
view  es|K'cially  of  his  la'-t  wonls  on  the  doi-trine  of  in- 
fallibility— which  he  struggled  against  t'>  the  ln.«it.  and 
ret  was  prepared  to  accept  when  once  proclaimed—no 
Imo  of  the  eUstor  over  oflbred  aa  th«  saerifice  and 
aerrlce  of  bis  faith  higher  powers  or  a  more  entire — 
—only  too  entire! — sclf-submir'sion  ?"  (HhchroofTf, 
Isov.  1^72,  p.  fiOO).  On  one  thing  tlio  whole  world, 
irrespective  of  religious  difference  of  opinion,  can  unite 
In  praise  of  Montalembert.  "  Ho  wa-t  the  very  per- 
ioalficatioii  of  candor.  He  bad  not  a  shadow  of  big- 
otry; he  hated  Intolerance;  he  shnddered  nt  p^  r'-eru- 
tion;  he  had  none  of  the  arrogance  or  unlienilitiL:  iiard- 


I  of  the  dogmatist :  he  was  f^ingidarly  itiiinlgetit  to 
what  he  deemed  error;  the  utnio-t  he  would  accejit 
from  the  temporal  power,  from  the  state,  was  a  fair 
Md  and  no  finor;  the  Chnreb,  he  nnlfiMrmly  nnin- 

taincd,  far  from  having  nny  nrttiirnl  niTintty  with  des- 
poti-ni,  eould  only  blosjion!  .iml  l«Mr  fruii  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom;  while  lil.«ity.  rational  lilicrty.  was 
never  safer  than  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  her 

*  Kaaqoam  Ubeftas  gcatior  ozatat 
MmanhNgoplOk* 

If  ha  mvad  tha  cooMcntad  haaiMr  of  8t  FMar  with 


the  one  hand,  he  carried  La  (?hartt,  the  emblem  and 

guarantee  of  constitntional  government,  in  the  other; 
and  his  life  and  character  would  l>o  well  worth  study- 
ing if  no  higher  or  more  useful  moral  could  ho  drawn 
from  them  than  that  it  is  possible  to  recooeile  a  dog- 
matic, damnatory,  exclnsiTO  system  of  belief  with 
g<>ni'rnMty.  lilirrality,  Christian  rharity,  |\ntrioti'-m, 
and  philaiitliro[«v"  {LornJ.  Qn.  R>r.  A;;ril,  1873,  ji.  '.^11.', 
220). 

Among  publications  of  his  not  yet  mentioned  desen'e 
to  h«  alluded  to  his  Du  IntirUt  cathoUqvn  am  dbt-tuV' 
time  t&ek  (Paris,  1852, 8vo),  which  gives  a  rspid  and 
brilliant,  though  one-sided,  review  of  Catholicism 
throughout  the  whole  of  Kurope  in  that  day  a-  vi  m- 
pared  with  what  it  wa»  ^ome  fifty  years  previous,  main- 
taining that  upon  the  whole  the  progress  made  is  deep, 
sound,  and  likely  to  be  lasting:  in  the  same  work  he 
expresses  himself  strongly  on  the  political  changes  that 
had  taken  place  in  France,  and  on  the  language  of  the 
French  press  in  their  regard,  and  thus  this  jiiiMication 
largely  resembles  the  J'olifiml  t'uluif  oj'  F.uijlind  spo- 
ken of  above.  It  was  translated  and  published  in  Eng- 
lish fa  1S66.  He  also  i«pabltsbed  two  articles  ttm 
the  Corrmpondant—rii'  IX  rf  Ijird  Pii!mfrffrm  and  Fm 
f'fVT  rt  In  Paifif.  and  a  review  of  th<'  memoir!!  of  the 
'lul  l'  di'  St.  .Simon.  H<"  v  a  fr('<|iient  eoiitribiitor  to 
the  Hetrue  dfs  dauc  blondes  and  the  Knrtjrltjy'Jlf  Cuffio- 
liqve. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  CwOfina  da  lundi,  vol.  i ;  Nette> 
ment,  Butmrt  de  fa  Sttemhtn  Prmriitt ;  De  Lom6> 
nie,  .If.  ih  Mttnl'tlftuh' rt,  jxtr  t:n  ffi  intiif  'l-  Ri'  U  rParis, 
1  xll)  ;  Mrf",  (  tliphant,  Mf  mi-ir  of  Cnunt  de  Mmtaltmberf^ 
etc.  (Fdinb.  and  Ixvnd,  1872, 2  vols.  *!vo) ;  Duke  d" Au- 
male's  Khge  mr  MontaleiiAert,  read  in  the  Academy 
on  April  4, 1878,  and  the  perkdicals  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to;  f^md.  Q„.  Prr.  Ai>ril,  IS.'C,  July.  1f<ll  ;  Fd- 
inh.  Her.Oct.  IHGl  ;  .\f<r(f,  Ilrit.  I.W.  Aug.  18(11  ;  /{lack- 
f.-ofK/'jr  Mnr/'tzinr,  April,  lf<70;  also  I.r  T>  :ii]<s  (  Paris), 
March  15, 1870 ;  Lc  Jowmal  da  IMatt,  March  15, 1870. 
Tho  taimogm  mtuaimi  of  Ifootalembert's  pnhllsbed 
writings,  Including  his  pnmphlets  and  contributions  to 
reviews,  in  the  Revue  BibliographiqiM  UniveneUet  fills 
flTS  eloadly  printed  pages  of  small  Qrpe.  (J.  H.  W.) 

MontaltO,  Et.i.vw,  a  .lewi.sh  savant,  was  bom  in 
Portugal  in  the  s»cond  hall  of  the  ICth  centun-,  and, 
prufossiiig  ChriKiianiiy,  went  under  the  name  of  Ftlijm 
oc  FUoIIko.  About  idiW  he  went  to  Italy,  where  his 
medical  skill  and  fane  attracted  tho  attention  of  Ooiw 
cino  Concini,  who  caused  hi.n  apiwiintment  as  principal 
physician  to  Mary  de  Mtiliei,  queen  of  Henry  IV  of 
France,  and  thin  obtained  for  bin)  th<-  free  exercise  of  his 
religion.  He  was  Kub.'«4M|ucntly  physician  and  counsellor 
to  Louis  XIII,  and  died  at  I'ariit  in  ICIG.  The  qnesa 
caused  his  body  to  be  emhaimed,  and  it  was  ccnveyad 
into  Holland  by  some  of  his  Jewish  rplations  whom  he 
ha«lalK>iit  liiii).  M>iiital!o  in't  iinl\  wr'  S  ■-.itiiiM -in  mcd 
raedieal  worko,  but  also  a  thculi>gie<.>-ap'ilogt  liial  lumk  in 
the  I'ortuguew;  language,  wherein  he  defends  Judairm 
against  Christianity— bis  JAvro  J-'agto,  ii,  888  sq.  He 
also  wmto  a  tract  on  Isa.  liti,  and  on  Daniel,  which  are 

still  in  MS.  Sei'  Ftir-t,  liihl.Jiid.  ii,  ."iKH  De  !^>^«i, 
IHzumnnii  (<  ienn.  Iransl.),  p.  23iJ ;  <  ii»Ml,  l.til/iidrH  Jur 
jiid.  c;t$ch.  u.  l.ileratur  (Ikrlin,  1872),  p.  lutl;  lliLsnage, 
lliiloire  dee  J*tf»  (£ngl.  transL),  p.  67G;  Lindo,  of 
the  Jem  «•  Sftam,  etc,  pu  882  sq. ;  Griitz,  6'escA.  d.  Ju- 
dm,  ix,  521.  hi\ ;  x,  10;  Kayserling,  GtKh.  d.  Juden  in 
J'ortuf/al  (Uipsic,  1K»;7),  p."274  wp.  3l>8:  Stjihnr- 
dinu  p.  17t;.  Jill  ;  lii^  i.>^say,  '"Drei  Contnivcrsi^ti  ii.'  in 
Frankd's  MimiiUit</irij),  18oM,  p,  a.'o  sq.;  Zunz.  J/ic 
Motuitsttii/e  dm  Kfil'ttdrrjiihtf*  (Berlin,  1872),  !>.'.<;  <iei- 
ger,  JOd.  Zeileehr\fljur  WiMeMdu\ft  u,  LAok^  1867,  p. 
184  aq. ;  1868,  p.  168  sq.   (&  P.) 

Montanl,  OiovAXXi-Ga'SRrrt:,  an  Italian  ther>lo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Pesaro  about  1685*  He  was  descend- 
ed firom  a  noUe  family;  joined  the  Societiy  of  Jeeos  at 
Bom«b  and  tanght  in  tlw  actoola  of  Chat  order  mnal  the 
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olo;^  vrith  so  much  sncceaa  that  pmoiu  eatM  tnm  db- 

tant  parts  to  consult  him.  He  rcvi-ril  .iii'l  corrcctCHl  n 
work  of  I*.  lVli/./,.iri,  made  many  aiUliiion:*  to  it,  which 
he  dww  mostly  from  the  decrees  of  the  sacred  cim^Tcjja- 
tioB  wid  from  the  ttuUs  of  Beaedict  XIV,  ami  pablisbed 
It  tmdCT  the  title  Trartahit  de  MameHbu  (Ronie,  1766, 
;t..  ;  ■_',!  (  l.V.  iii'-r,  ITCl  ).  He;  (lird  ill  17C0.  Sec  Rich- 
ard ci  tiiraud,  liMiotluqut  ji'ao ee.— liocfcr,  AoKr.  Biog. 
GMrak,  B.y, 
Montanism.    5?eoi  Montaxists. 

MontaniAts,  a  Chruliaii  sect,  U  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  bave  arisen  in  Ana  Minor,  about  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century  after  Chriat.  But  little  if  anything 
is  known  of  their  earliest  history.  It  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  an  a  mhI  they  emboiliwl  all  the  ns<ftic  and 
rigoristic  elements  of  the  Church  uf  ilie  2d  century-. 

As  Chriatianity  had  gradually  become  settled  in  hu- 
manity/'its  supematml  princiiple  being  oataiaUxed  on 
earth,"  prophecy  and  miracoloui  nmdlMtaUoas  were  be- 
lieved to  he  |ia.-t.  Tho  MontanistSi  howev<  r,  came  fur- 
ward  to  tlcclari'  a  iimtiiiuance  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  apo:4U>lie  Church,  and  proclaimed  that  the  age  of  the 
Holy  Gboet  and  the  miUeaaial  reign  had  been  estab- 
liabed  in  the  village  of  Pepitxa,{ii  Wcatcm  Phr>-gia  (Epi- 
phaiLlte  ll(rrr*.  xlviii,  \  A\  which  they  termed  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Thost?  who  followed  the  Holy  Chost,  speak- 
ing; throui;li  tlicM'  uc-w  |>ro|ihefs  wiTi-  held  to  be  ihcoidy 
genuine  Christians,  and  were  to  form  the  Church.  They 
wen  the  pneumatid,  the  epirituaily-iBiiMledi  and  ail 
the  epponcata  of  tbeae  new  revelations  were  the  pstjchi- 

the  eamally-minded.  As  a  sect  they  condemned 
■econd  marriaiccs  consi  lerln;;  wedlock  a  .«[iiritii;il  union, 
aanctifietl  by  Christ,  and  intended  to  be  renew  ed  lieyond 
the  grave.  They  expelled  from  the  Chtin-h  all  that 
wm  guilty  of  noCorious  crimes,  imposed  rigid  iaat%  ad- 
vocated cdibaey,  encouraged  martyrdom,  allowed  of  di- 
Torcc,  and  held  it  unlawful  X»  Hy  in  time  of  piTsecution. 
Such  were  their  notions  of  their  own  sanctity  that, 
while  tliL  V  dill  not  dir(«ctly  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
Church,  they  csitccmcd  others  very  imperfect  duistiaiw, 
and  deemed  themselves  a  spiritoal  Chuich  within  (he 
carnal  Chunh.  The  Christian  life  was  hy  ilu  tn  not 
mertsly  referred  to  amlnculous  be^rinniiiLr.  the  intt  rven- 
tiiiii  in  hi'li.ry  of  a  rr[>nr.iii\<_'  nmi  --.n  hilt  |>ow('r.  in- 
augurating a  new  and  linal  historical  devclopmenL  No, 

there  must  be  nothing  less  than  a  perpetual  mbnele: 
eveiything  would  be  lost  if  the  eooetunrence  of  natural 
activity,  of  patient  labor,  were  for  a  moment  admitted, 

if  (oiidiiions  of  a  slowly  progros.-ive  development 
wen-  in  any  dt"„'ree  rec»>{jni»ed.  The  Muntanists  thus 
conceived  religion  as  a  process  of  development,  which 
they  illustrated  by  the  analogy  of  organic  growth  in 
nature,  dktiagukhing  in  thia  pneeei  fbur  stages:  (1.) 
natural  religion,  or  the  innate  idea  of  G<kI  ;  ('i.)  the  k  - 
gal  religion  of  the  Old  TesUment ;  )  the  t;ospel  dur- 
ing the  earthly  HIV  of  Christ;  and  (4.)  the  revelation 
of  tlie  Paraclete;  that  is,  the  »{)iritual  religion  of  the 
Hentanists,  and  acconlingly  they  called  themaelvea  the 
VMl^ruwiterthe  spiritual  Church,  in  <listinctian  from 
the  psychical  Oafholic  Church.  This  is  the  lirst  in- 
etanee  of  a  theory  of  development  which  assumes  an 
•dranoe  beyond  tho  New  Testament  and  the  Christian- 
ity of  the  apostles;  misapplying  the  parables  of  the 
mnatard  seed  and  the  learen^and  Paul'a  doctrine  of  the 
growth  of  the  Church  in  Christ  and  hia  Wonl,  not  6^- 
tjond  thcni.  In  such  a  light, "  the  religion  of  the  Spir- 
it,' snys  Presisense  aptly,  therefore  "is  not  a  new  sun 
w  liich  has  arisen  on  the  horizon  of  haownl^,  and  w  hi*  h 
is  to  run  its  regular  coune  alter  the  prinaiy  mirade  of 
ita  appearance ;  it  ia  to  retain  ever  the  brilllaney  of  its 
lightning;  it  is  to  bo  one  long  flashing  storm,' rat lur 
than  the  qniet  shining  of  the  sini.  Tin;  divine  iIik>s 
not  harmonize  with  the  human  element;  it  always  de- 
scends ui>on  it  as  on  ita  prey,  overcoming  and  anbrert- 
ing"  (^Ihrrty  and  Chiittian  Doctr.  p.  106),  Snoh  W«a 
the  fumUmwrnal  samr  nf  lf«mt^jfin;  it  did  Hot  neog- 


I  idee  the  mpeniatnra!  as  talcing  pcwaemion  of  the  natnnil 

'  order,  penetrating  and  trati^-fonning  it ;  it  marked  oat 
1  the  two  (loinaiiis  :i>  in  ilinct  ami  constant  opposition. 
The  MontaiiiM>.  tlh  u.  Inlifved  in  the  constancy  of 
anpianaturai  phenomena  wUkm  the  Church.  The  mi> 
ramloas  dement,  paiticularly  the  praphetie  eeatasr,  was 
not  rfmnvcil ;  on  tho  Cfintrarj',  the  necessity  for  it  was 
greater  than  ever,  and  they  considered  tho!<e  only  to  l>c 
true  or  perfict  t  liristians  who  possessed  the  inwanl 
prophetic  illumination  of  the  Holy  tjpirit — they,  indeed, 
were  the  true  Church ;  and  the  moce  Idghly  gifted  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  genuine  Buooeasors  of  the  apoe> 
ties.  They  thus  asserted  a  claim  to  universal  validity, 
which  the  Catholic  Church  was  comf>clle«l.  tor  lu  r  own 
interest,  to  reject;  since  she  left  the  effort  after  extraor- 
dinary holiness  to  the  omiparativcly  smalt  circle  of  as- 
cetics and  piicsti^  and  sought  rather  to  lighten  Chria- 
tianity, than  add  to  ita  weight,  for  the  great  mass  of 
its  pnifc&soRi. 

Acctirding  to  ApoUinaria  of  Ilieraywlis  (quoted  by 
EuM'bius  in  his  F.ixUsia»liciil  lliilorij,  ch.  xvi),  the 
earliest  Montatiists  were  exclusively  Phrygians;  bat 
this  is  not  correct,  though  it  is  ea^  to  sec^  ftma 
what  we  have  said  in  the  article  Mostaki*8,  why  his 
views  should  have  laid  strong  hold  on  that  race  of 
excitable  and  siij»erstitiouH  A'-iatics.  (Jieseler  and  Mil- 
man  remark  that  the  national  character  of  the  Phrygi- 
ana  inqnessed  itself  on  their  Christianity,  and  led  to  a 
sensuons,  enthnsiastie  wondiip  of  the  Deity,  and  to  a 
wild  mystidsni.  But  thb  cannot  hare  been  the  eanse 
t)f  the  IMotitanist  movoment :  it  can  only  have  given 
a  jK'culiar  character  to  the  liori>y,  ami  intlueiu'cd  its 
tietails.  For  "Montanism  is  hut  one  of  a  nuinlKr  of 
similar  movements  in  the  Church.  At  intervals  ilirough- 
out  the  annala  of  Christianity,  the  Holy  Ghost  hw  been 
suninKtiifd  by  the  hopes,  felt  a*  present  by  the  enkindletl 
iniaginalious,  liccn  proclaimed  by  the  passionate  enthu- 
siasm of  a  ii-w  as  acconiplislung  in  them  the  ini[ifrfcct 
revelation — as  the  third  revelation  which  is  to  8U}>crBcde 
and  to  fulfil  the  kw  and  the  Gospel"  This  notion  ap> 
peaia  not  only  thus  early,  but  again  in  the  Sfiddle  Age», 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  of  John  Peter  dc 
01iva,and  the  I'rairicrlli  :  in  a  milder  form  it  is  that  of 
(ieorge  Fox  and  of  Uarclay  (Milman,  Lot.  Chrii'lianUjf, 
i.  I ),  and  in  the  Irvingitcs  of  to-day.  In  all  these  caaet 
there  is  a  Striving,  hnt  a  misguided  strivings  after  a 
higher  standard.  Ceitatn  it  is  that,  whatever  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  historical  exlstciicf  and  cmisi'iinent 
intluence  of  Montanus,  the  heresy  n  lii<  h  U-ars  hi<  name 
Nl>read  not  only  in  Phrygia,  but  throughout  the  Iwunds 
uf  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  if  he  existed,  and 
tanght  MoBtaniam,  he  was  rather,  as  Ncandcr  observea, 
'•the  unconsciotis  organ  through  which  a  peculiar  men- 
tal ton<l('i-.cy.  w  hich  had  dcv«'lo|)ecl  ifM'lf  in  various  parts 
of  ilic  riiur,  li,  expressed  ii.M-lf  with  dearer  intelliirince 
antl  greatcT  strength"  (.1  n/iV/nosf.).  Indeed,  there  was 
much  in  the  sjntiem  which  their  pretended  re\*elatton8 
wen  employed  to  estaldiah,  not  only  well  adapted  to 
take  root  and  floorish  among  snch  a  people  as  the  Phryg- 
ians, but  aliMi  sure  to  liiiil  in  evorv  <  ountry  (K  r-oiis  pre- 
panii  to  receive  it  by  previous  habits  of  miii.l.  -'It 
was  attractive  to  the  more  rigid  feelingi<,  by  hoMin;^  out 
the  idea  of  a  lift  stricter  than  that  of  ocdinaiy  Cbrie- 
tians;  to  weaknesa,  by  oflWng  the  guidance  of  precbe 
rtih  •<  whf'rc  thf  (i'm«]>i1  !ifnl  mily  laid  down  general 
princi[>ks;  t..  ciitliu^iusm  and  the  love  of  excitement, 
by  its  pretensions  to  prophetical  gifts ;  to  pride,  by  pro- 
fessing to  realize  the  pure  and  spotless  mystical  Church 
in  an  exactly  deflned  visible  connannian;  and  by  en- 
oournging  the  memben  of  this  bo<iy  to  regard  them- 
selves as  spirittial,  and  all  other  Christians  as  carnal" 
(Kobertsoii.  p.  71).  It  is  said  to  bave  been  chiefly 
among  the  low^r  orders  that  Montanism  spread;  but 
even  in  the  (lowerful  mind  of  Tertullian  it  found  conge- 
nial aoil;  and  hia  embracing  their  opinioaa  is  em  of  the 
most  intenatiog  eventa  in  the  hlsiny  ef  tiM  ae^  M  it 
balMintheWegnphjrflf  TattailiM  UamUL  Itoo' 
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eomd  aboat  A.D.  100,  tnd  the  trMtian  wlikli  be  wrote  | 

afft  r  that  im[V)rtant  fHjri'xl  in  life  <^'\yc  iis  tlir  clear-  | 
est  iii<if;lit  into  the  csBciitial  charactt-r  of  Moiit*Hni>Tn  : 
for  he  carridl  the  opiaione  of  the  sect  to  their  utiiio«t 
length  of  rigid  and  mieaajinimuiiig  severity,  though  at 
tte  nine  time  en  A«  gfeM  fhadeneiitd  iMii^ 
the  MMltJini''ts  dill  not  difler  from  the  Church  he  con- 
tinned,  M  ho  hail  lit  foro  liocn,  one  of  the  ablest  cham- 
pions <irMTi|>iiirai  [niih,  ami  on>  of  the  wightiert  oppo- 
nents  of  ever>-  tunn  of  heresy. 

Slontanum,  it  is  apinrent,  then,  niuM  be  treated  as 
•  doctrinal  developmeot  of  the  8d  lathcc  then  of  the  2d 
century ;  for  though  the  historjr  of  the  sect  may  be 
datHi  back  to  the  iniiMli-  of  ilic  'Jil  i  i  niun-.  it  n  rnainetl 
for  Tcriullian  to  give  (iitinite  ^llape  to  Moiitaiii»m,  and 
it  iit  Bit  a  septirate  sect  that  we  can  first  deal  with  the 
HooUuiiaU  (or  TdtuUienisU,  as  they  were  also  caUedin 
Aftiea)  in  the  8d  centmy,  eontiimiiif;  to  flourish  aa  a 

sect  until  the  close  of  the  '"th  ri  iitiiri-,  and  all  this  time 
l)eiiij;  tlio  hiibjoct  of  Icpil  cnai  tnu  iu.s  inuler  all  the  siic- 
ce*Mirs  of  l'()n>lantine  down  to  Justinian  (A.l).  .'>;;<•:'. 
As  a  doctrinal  systeni,  Montaiiisai  in  it«  original  iiicc(>- 
lioD  agieed  in  aU  essential  points  with  the  most  catholic 
teaehiqgi^  and  held  veiy  lirmly  to  the  traditional  rule 
of  fatth.  This  was  acknowled^d  even  by  those  who 
wt  ro  opiwscd  to  Montanisni  (,i  otnjinrf  I'.pipli.'uiins.  f/<rr, 
xxviii,  1).  Nor  i.i  this  to  be  wondertU  at.  "Forilon- 
tanism,"  as  Dr.  .Sohafi*  has  well  said, "  was  not  originally 
a  departure  from  the  faith,  hot  a  morbid  oventauoing 
of  the  praetieal  nofaUty  of  the  early  Charch.  It  is 
thf  tirs-t  rxnniple  of  an  rariu-t  anil  wrll-mcanintr.  hut 
gloomy  and  fanatical  liy[RTchri-tianily,  which,  like  all 
hypcmpiritualism,  ends  again  in  the  lletih. . . .  Ita  views 
were  rooted  neither  (like  Ebionisoi)  in  Judaina  nor 
(Kke  GnostleuRB)  In  heatlMidsiii,  bat  in  Chtiatianitjr, 
and  it  s  errors  constBt  in  a  morbid  exaf;;;eration  of  Chris- 
tian idca^i  and  demaniK"  It  i»  true  al.«4>  that  the  Klon- 
tani^l^  i  iinihalcd  tlic  (iiio«(ic  h«  ri  .>y  with  all  lU  l  i.-iion, 
and,  through  TertuUiaii,  cttutributed  to  the  development 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  asserting 
against  PatripaBBiani«m  the  peraooal distinctions  in  tiod, 
and  the  import  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tettbis  orthodoxy 
in  the  substance  of  its  diH  trinr  ilid  not  give  Montanism 
the  right  to  claim  ila  place  in  evangelical  Catholicity, 
for  it  was  it.H4.lf  a  principle  of  iiDplaeaUe  and  irreconcil- 
able exclusion.  Though  first  seen  and  felt  only  in  the 
Held  of  praetieal  life  and  discipline,  this  Ifoiitanistac 
movement,  comini,'  then  into  mntlict  with  thi'  n  ii^nint,' 
Catholicbni,  tinally  and  con-iistcntly  carried  out.  broke 
to  some  extent  into  the  province  of  doctrine,  and  thuji 
pirored  true  the  theory  that  every  schismatic  teodenqr 
bcoooMa  in  ita  pvogifBS  nan  or  leas  hcntiear  (Sdiaff). 

The  one  thin^;  tty  which  Montanism  came  to  be  r impe- 
rially d{Blingui.-<ho<t  from  the  Church  catholic  was  its 
assHTiiDn  of  ltd'  <':iitinuiiHce  of' pntjthecy,  and  hence  it 
went  gCHerally  under  t  he  name  of  nora  projykHiti.  Now 
there  was  nothing  heretical  in  the  simple  doctrine  that 
chariwiata  bad  not  ocaaed  in  the  Cbnrcb;  but  there 
was  heresy  in  the  doctrine,  which  the  Montanists  ei»- 

p<jused,  that  thfjto  clmri-nuitn  intrndiu'i  d  a  ru  w  dis(>en- 
sation  i^ufK'rior  to  that  of  Chn>i  and  his  npiu>iU'!>.  That 
Cbliat,  who  came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  pruphcu,  and 
nramiaed  his  Holy  Spirit  to  bis  apostlca  to  guide  them 
into  all  trath,  bequeatlted  to  Ua  Choreb  only  an  inaulll- 
cirnt  incrality,  and  a  dispanwtlon  wliicli  needed  to  be 
su|.)<l(  ini  iitc-d  l«y  the  rarsclete  of  Monianus.  in  utterly 
incunsilstcnt  with  a  true  rccoiition  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  catholic  and  of  the  Holy  (ihoKt,  who  »|)akc  by 
the  prophets.  This  distinetion  in  Montanism  Iwtween 
the  Paraclete  and  the  Holy  GIumC  is  not  a  distinetion 
(or  diflcrence,  rather)  of  person  or  nature,  but  the  di*- 
tinctlon  of  a  plenary  l.i  vi.  mal  f.  r  a  i  niii|,li  ti'  ri\  clation 
following  a  partial  Uhtowai  for  an  imperft-ci  and  lem- 
pofiiy  lerclation.  It  may  be  coapand,  and  is  virtu- 
al^ oonpand  by  TertuUian  in  tha  paaMges  cited  above 
Ami  tbe  tnatiiea  Dt  Muuff.  and  Ik  Vuy.V«t,  to  the 
1  dnwa  bgr  St.  John  when    aqri,  «TIm 


Ghoet  was  not  yet  given.*  It  was  the  same  Spirit  in 

thi'  Mii>nii'  and  thf  ('lm<tian  di-]i<  ii^atimi'-,  vii  mi;;hl 
\k>  calli  d  nnoihtr  on  account  of  the  dilh  rml  Hiid  larger 
grace  of  Che  Christian  di»|K'n.«ation.  .So  the  Taraclcle 
U  in  peraou  and  being  idoitilied  with  the  Uuly  (ibostt 
but  the  larger  measnre  of  tiia  Spifait  given  ftar  the  com- 
pletion of  Christianity  introduces  a  distinction  hy  whii  b 
the  Holy  Ghoi^t  liestowed  on  the  a(M)8tles  is  interior  to 
the  I'arucliii  .  1  ho  I'aniclote  in  undeniably  ideiitiliod 
with  the  pronustil  Spirit  of  Truth — i.  c.  the  promise  of 
Christ,  which  the  Church  bdievea  to  have  been  fulHIled 
on  the  Sat  Pentecostal  day,  was  not  fulfilled  until  the 
Spirit  cane  on  Itontamis.  Moeheim  (cent,  ii,  pt.  ii.  ch. 
V,  sect.  23,  note"),  wc  must  take  the  lilM-rty  of  saying, 
entirely  mistakes  the  nature  ol  ilio  distinction  if  his 
words  imply,  aa  wc  understand  tin  ni  to  imply,  a  teacher 
other  than  the  Uiiid  person  of  the  Chriuian  Trinity. 
Thia  lieresy  gave  a  character  to  the  new  disciplinary 
rides.  It  iiitriHluceil  alw)  whiKm  in  its  most  aggravated 
form,  a.sM  ri  ing  t  hat  I  he  party  of  Moiitauua  alone  was  the 
true  Church,  the  pneuniatieif  all  othcr  noninal  Chlia* 
tiana  being  psycbtci. 

Montanlan  naniftatly  daimad  fbr  itadf  •  periliaa 
above  the  organization  and  regular  powcn  of  tbe 
Church,  asserting  as  its  own  monopoly  the  contino- 
ity  of  revelation.  Anterior  rcvi Litimis.  to  he  sure,  arc 
nut  set  aside ;  they  arc,  however,  regarded  sim|)ly  as  in- 
itiatory steps.  The  Old  Testament  n^tains  its  claims, 
but  the  Mew  Testament  auffcta  depredation,  inaimaeh 
aa  it  is  no  longer  tbe  flnal  utterance  of  the  divine  teach- 
ing. It  has  not  liDinghl  revelation  to  jierfection  ;  it  has 
matte,  especially  in  the  teaching  of  the  apo.^tle.s  more 
than  one  cunce»sioii  to  human  weakness,  and,  like  Mo- 
ses, it  has  allowed  certain  practices  because  of  the  haid- 
nesB  of  men'a  bearta.  "The  Lord,"  saya  TertnlUan, 
"has  sent  the  Paraclete,  because  humnn  weakncfis  was 
not  cn[uiblc  of  receiving  the  truth  all  at  once;  it  was 
iieccpsark-  that  the  discipline  should  Lc  regulateil  and 
pritgrCHUvely  ordered,  until  it  was  carried  to  (lerfection 
by  the  Holy  Spirit"  (De  Virg.  Vtland.  pt.  i).  I'aul  gave 
certain  inatnetiona  rather  by  permiseiion  than  in  the 
name  of  God ;  he  tolerated  marriage  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  i:i  the  winie  manner  us  Moses 

permitted  dlvurce.  "  If  Christ  lias  alxilished  that  which 
Moses  had  ounrnatuU  d,  why  should  not  the  Paraclete 
forbid  that  which  Paul  allows T  iJJt  Mamig.  1,4).  "In 
fine,  tbe  Holy  .Sfiirit  ia  rather  a  restorer  than  an  inno- 
vator (il'iil.  \  W'm  not  the  new  di  \  i  li  iimeni  of  the  rev- 
elations given  foreseen  and  decland  hy  .Usus  Christ  V 
The  tliial  and  glorious  economy  i  l  ilio  Paraclete  may, 
indeed,  have  cummeuced  at  I'eiitecoM,  but  it  only  reach- 
ed its  cntaafaMtfaig  paint  with  the  appearance  of  IfoiH 
tanna  and  the  prophetesses  of  Phrygia;  none  can  tdl 
where  its  developments  may  end."  Such  were  the  prin- 
ciples uf  Mnntaiii-ni.  .'sun  ly  il  w  <  r<  inijiossiblc  to  make 
a  more  scriouii  a^uU  thou  this  u|ioii  apotJtolic  Christi- 
anity. It  clearly  enough  regarded  reveUtion  nut  aa  • 
fact,  but  rather  aa  •  doctiina  or  a  law,  and  in  waiaa 
quenoe  reliipon  lost  the  deflnitive  cbaiaeter  which  be- 
longs to  that  which  b  nhs<>1utc.  ''Inspiration,"  Miys 
l're*icns<',  '"which  thus  hail  [lower  to  change  cverj'- 
tbing,  was  exempted  from  the  restraint  of  all  the  niles 
of  reason,  as  well  as  from  tbe  authority  of  the  lluly 
Scripturea.  it  waa  admitted  tobe  a  ant  of  ee8tasiy,aiid 
its  great  merit,  according  to  the  sect,  consisted  in  its 
bringing  man  into  a  slate  of  complete  passivity.  '  Mc- 
.stasv  !HM/.eii  the  inspired  man;  this  is  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  |>roduce8  prophecy'  (Tertullian,  lit 
^auna,  pt.  ii).  It  is  a  sort  of  God-sent  madneM,whidt 
constitutes  the  spiritual  faculty  called  by  us  prophecy. 
The  soul  is  no  longer  M-lf-iiosscsecd  when  it  prophnies; 
it  is  in  a  state  of  delirium  ;  a  power  not  its  ow  u  innsler> 
it.  Ifltamt  ami  i  isimi$  occupy  ffie  princi/jcil  pluct  in  tltt 
miration  of  (he  MonlanisU.  Ins]iiration  is  only  the 
harp  which  vibratca  as  it  is  touched  by  the  player's  An- 
ger (Epiphanltts,  Hmr,  zlviii,4).  'Man  deepa;  I  akmr 
am  walkings' iqratta«FHaelcle(tUd.>  laancbaeovr 
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*eption  of  insjiiralion,  tkxible  naturp*.  susceptible  of 
kft'ti  mill  rapiil  impressimis,  -kctc  the  cht'Mii  nr^raii:*  nf 
rereUtion. . . .  Ambiguoiw  ami  lyinf;  oraoli  s  omlii  thus 
te  anllMitltted  for  the  clear  ami  exact  ]tr('!<criptiuns  of 
the  aured  books.  bitobvioiuUMtthA  wboteofCliiii- 
tianity  wiis  imperilled  hy  this  Aoetrinc  of  tlie  Pntciete 
(q.  v.).  Tlii*  was  the  liiiKlann  iisal  hcrf-y  of  Montnn- 
ism,  anil  infinitely  more  aehuus  tluin  tbc  fiarticular  cr- 
rors  into  which  it  miglit  1*  kd*  (tfaroy  mdlhetrme, 
pwll4-Ud> 

The  Tuw  which  the  Hootanbiti  took  of  dfrioe  inapt- 
ntkm  led  them  to  ignore  the  demands  of  (he  ef-clcsl- 
■atieal  order,  and  to  a.H«ort  the  univ(;r$al  prophetic  ami 
priaatljr  office  of  Christians  vni  <.f  fLrnali-i.  ITiey 
Ibnnd  tbs  true  qualification  acd  apfH>intmcnt  fur  the  of- 
fice of  teedier  in  dinet  endomnent  by  t  he  Spirit  of  God, 
in  di.«tinction  from  outward  ordination  and  episcopal 
(lucccfixion.  They  evcrj'whcre  propo«c<l  the  oupemotu- 
r:tl  t'.ciiK  III.  atiil  the  fn-o  motion  of  the  spirit,  against 
the  niechani!<m  of  a  lixcii  (x^clcsioslical  order.  Now 
they  were  uniloubtf^illy  ri^'ht  in  their  resistance  to  the 
coemeehmenta  uf  the  hierarchy,  and  to  the  iclaztdon 
of  dlaci|iline ;  but  they  went  too  far  on  fhfai  fMiot  ae  on 
ever\-  other— iii*i.>itiiiii  ii|»r>n  a  Church  of  Kaints  and  per- 
fect men,  a  •itninlanl  applicable  only  to  the  invisible 
Church.  "  '11,'  <  l  urch,"  saiil  TcrtuHi.m,  ••  in  not  ctMi- 
atitoted  by  the  number  of  biaboM ;  it  ia  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  dw  B|dritiul  man"  (As  Au«rjr.  p.  Sl)-«  lUae  and 
(lanprrous  theory'  for  prnrticc  in  the  visible  Church, 
where  the  sot  rets  of  the  heart  can  never  l>e  judjjed  of — 
where,  a*  I'n-'^f  nsi>  has  aptly  Miil,  •'  tlie  tan  s  frniw  with 
the  good  wheat,  ami  their  aeparatiun  b  im|K>$«)iblc.  For 
the  evil  ia  not  excluded  by  making  a  profcitHiun  of  the 
fkith  the  penonal  condition  of  nembenhipi  there  i»  no 
guarantee  that  this  profession  will  be  in  aU  caaea  ain- 
cere,  and,  even  were  it  so,  there  ia  no  relii^ioas  commu- 
nity in  which  it  li  nut  incomplete.  It  follows  that  no 
one  such  conitimnity  can  claim  to  be  it.*elf,  to  the  exclu- 
non  of  all  others,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Qboatj  else  it 
iNOomH  an  exdwilTe  sect  Bite 'the  MontairiMa,  who 
called  themselves  the  perfi  et,  the  ■spiritual  men,  !«[>fak- 
i-U  sctmifully  of  all  other  C!iriMi/ti.>  !n  t  anuil.  'I  heir 
conception  of  iii!>piration,  a><  never  lin.nl  and  comjdcte, 
monover  rendered  any  fixed  order  impossible,  and  de- 
■trayed  eedesiaatical  aathority.  AU  tlie  elements  of  the 
faith  were  daily  liable  to  change.  It  was  impossible  to 
divine  what  strange  answers  to  spiritual  tpioKt  ions  might 
fall  from  heaven"  (//t  |i.  1 1'V.  Here,  tlien.  wns  ilie 
point  where  they  nece.H.sarily  as-iumod  a  ^i<'hi-iiiiatic  char- 
acter, and  arrayeil  against  themselves  the  epi^'opalliie> 
nichy.  They  only  brought  another  kind  of  ariatocnwy 
Into  the  place  of  the  oondenined  distinction  of  clergy 
and  Iniiy.  They  claimed  for  their  propliets  what  they 
denied  to  the  (  athi-lic  bishops.  They  put  a  great  gulf 
between  the  true  spiritual  Christians  and  the  merely 
psychical,  and  thus  induced  apiritual  pride  and  false  pi- 
etism. Their  affinity  with  the  Prateatant  idea  of  the 
universal  priesthood  is  clearly  more  «ppan-nt  than  real : 
tlicv  go  on  nhopther  different  principk-H.  (Compare 

fkhaff.  i.  sr.:.  I 

As  to  its  m.tin  r,  the  Montanistic  prophecy  related — 
(1)  to  the  approaching  heavy /k^TSMaf!*  o/ God,  a  sort  of 
>>i^onary  millenarianiam;  (3)  thajMnacaKsana;  0)  fast- 
ing and  other  a$tfHe  praHiee$,  ytVUtk  tren  to  be  en- 
foreed  n-i  )nws:  mid  H)  n.s  to  the  diaiinctkMl  tO Iw  OUUle 
betwevu  the  rariotis  kiitd*  of  tint. 

One  of  the  most  casential  and  prominent  traits  of 
Hontaniam  was  ita  viaionaiy  millenarianiam,  founded, 
indeed,  on  the  Apocalypse  and  on  the  apoatolie  expecta- 
tion of  ttie  speedy  return  of  Christ,  but  giving  them  ex- 
lrav;>;;.-nif  wei^'ht  and  a  materialistic  coloring.  The 
Uontani^i.s  lived  under  a  vivid  im|iression  of  the  gn^at 
final  catastntpbe,  and  looketl  therefore  with  contempt 
upon  the  pwamt  worid.  and  directed  all  their  decree  to 
the  aeeood  advent  of  Christ,  which  they  believed  to  be 
near  at  hand.  **  After  me,"  exclaimed  one  of  ita  pruph- 
"OMnitBaaM 


the  world"  (Epiphanins,  IJo-r.  xlviii,  2),  The  failure 
of  these  )ire  lietions  weakened,  of  course,  all  the  other 
jireteniiionH  of  the  system  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
mnatlieeonfessod  here  that  the  abatement  qf  fiddi  in  tin 
near  appnach  of  the  Lord  waa  oattainly  aooompiiM 
irith  an  inereaae  of  woridBneaa  in  the  CaAolie  Chnrch. 

But  besides  tlie  jin>minent  traits  of  Montanistii  al- 
ready indicatcil,  there  remain  those  questions  of  r/i.«t'- 
jfline  and  nwrals,  which  were  made  the  subject  of 
cial  revehoion  in  order  to  impart  to  the  qratem  tta  legal 
duuMter*  Tlie  diatmctien  between  the  two  eofcnanta 
was  lost  sight  of.  "The  Church,"  says  Tertullian, 
"blend*  the  law  and  the  prophets  with  the  CU>s|)els 
and  the  writings  of  the  apovtle.-."  t  l>f  I'rci.«ripi.  <  ro. 
The  (jospei  was  a  cihIc,  no  than  Miwwism, e«i)ecially 
with  the  amplifications  given  to  it  by  the  Paraclete. 
" The  law  of  libcity,"  aaya  Pieaaeaarf,  "ia  replaced  by 
precept*  of  the  miBtttest  detalL  AH  diat  waa  not  per- 
missible wa?"  laid  un<l'  r  a  stern  interdiet  (Tertullian. /fc 
Corona  Milil.  p.  2),  and  tbu«  vanbbeil  that  noble  Chris- 
tian lilNrty  which  eidaigea  the  domain  of  the  monl 
prindpla  ioataad  of  narrowing  it,  and  takee 
of  the  entire  lifcv  to  bring  it  all  I 
to  animate  it  with  the  inspiration  of  love  as  with  tlM 
breath  of  life"  {Ilrrrty,  p.  117).  Montanism,  indeed, 
tctukd  to  a  sj'stem  of  growing  severity;  and  Tertullian. 
moreoveri  gloried  in  that  the  restoration  of  tliis  rigorous 
diac^Hae  waa  Made  tlie  chief  office  of  tlie  new  pit^)hecy 
(DeifoN<i;.c.Saild4).  Now  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Montanists  ndaed  a  sealous  protest  against  the  giuw- 
in<:  hN^sencKf  of  the  Catholic  jienitential  discipline,  which 
in  Home  particularly,  under  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus, 
to  the  great  grief  of  eanieat  nind^  catablished  a  scheme 
of  indulgence  for  the  graaaeat  aina^  and  began,  long  be- 
(bre  Gonatantioe,  to  obeeore  the  line  between  flie  Chnrdi 
and  the  wotM;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mu.st  l)e  ro- 
nif  mliered  also  that  Montanism  certaiidy  went  to  the 
opjKisitc  extreme,  and  fell  from  evangelical  freedom  into 
Jewish  lagalism.  It  turned  with  horror  from  all  the 
enjoymenta  of  tilie^  and  hdd  eres  ait  to  be  ineompatiUe 
with  Christian  soberness  and  humility.  Above  all,  it 
laid  stress  upon  three  points :  (irst.  it  exiiltwl  martyr- 
dom «ilh  s<ilemn  fervor.  It  courte<l  bloo<l-bapt:sm.  and 
condemned  concealment  or  flight  in  persecution  as  a  de- 
nial of  Christ :  ^  Yor  if  penecution  proceeds  from  Uod,  it 
ia  in  no  way  their  duty  to  flee  from  what  has  Uod  for  ita 
anthor;  it  ough  l  not  to  be  avoided,  and  it  cannot  be  evad- 
ed." Tlie  treatise  of  Tertullian,  Fli^  md  Prrsfmflon, 
deariy  and  perfectly  expresses  these  idetuv  and  they 
were  the  ideas  of  the  Hontanists.  The  Church  had 
given  to  mailynlom  no  niggardly  honor,  but  in  tlie 
apirit  of  ita  fbondct**  teachings  (Matt,  x,  28)  flight  waa 
considered  proper,  ^^fontanism,  however,  st  vi  n  ly  con- 
demned every  measure  of  prudence  in  times  of  priwcrip- 
tion  (comp.  Euacbius,  llui,£edm.r,  16)  Tartidliaii^  A 
A^fiv,  p.  691-697). 

The  aaan  extmne  wverily  diafafltwlwe  tbdr  pcao* 
tire  of  fasting.  K*J9  (in  his  TaivBkm,  p.  416)  sums 
up  the  diflerences  between  the  orthodox  and  Monta- 
nista  on  the  subject  of  fa'<iin^:  thu^:  "With  res|H'.i  t<> 
the  jcjunium,  or  total  abstinence  from  f>x)d,  the  ortho- 
dox thought  that  the  Interval  between  our  .Sa\-iour'a 
death  and  reaunection  waa  only  the  period  during  which 
the  apoatlea  eheerved  a  total  faal^  and  eooaequently  the 
only  period  during  which  fasting  waa  of  positive  obli- 
gation upon  all  Christians.  At  other  times  it  re#tetl 
with  theroseh'es  to  determine  whether  they  would  fast 
or  not.  The  Montanitta,  on  the  oontnuy,  contended 
that  there  were  other  aeaaoBB  daring  whidi  IhaiiBg  waa 
obligatory,  and  that  the  ap|)ointment  of  those  seasons 
constituted  a  part  of  the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete. 
With  re.spect  to  the  Dies  stAtiouarii,  the  .Mo;it.iiii»t ,  not 
only  prooounoed  the  fast  obligatory  on  all  (Jhristiaoa^ 
bnt  prolonged  amUl  evening,  instead  of  terminatliig  it* 
as  was  the  custom,  at  the  i 
of  Xtnphoifia  (q.  v.),  the] 

~  and  wiii%  Ilka  tfw  aitiisdaSf  bnt  < 
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riehcr  frutttn,  nn<l  omittt  d  th<  ir  (  ustoman'  ahliition.-i." 
ApoUoiiiiui  (iu  biuebiut,  A',  v,  It)),  iu  tbia  particular, 
ritaply  nodiOMof  Mootmna,  '*Thta  ia  he  who  laid  down 
lam  of  ftatini^''  pointing  out  in  these  woida  that  Hon* 
taniM**  oflTenee  waa  not  the  chanpnK  uf  one  law  for  an- 
other, but  the  iroposition  t>f  a  law  wln-rc  thi-ri-  had  Ix  t  ii 
hlN-rty.  TertuUian  has  written  an  entire  treatise  in  tic- 
ftuice  of  fasting,  and  the  objections  brougbt  againat 
Montaniam  on  tbia  poiat  abow  eleartjr  the  txaggeiratad 
iHillini  by  which  it  waa  catranRed  fimn  th«  true  Chris- 
tian traflition.  The  Inw  nml  tlio  pruiihrtn.  it  wa*  caiM 
to  the  Montani!)tf>,  mitc  uaiil  .Inhii;  fasting  thcncel'ur- 
ward  should  be  a  vuluiiiary,  nut  an  enjoined  act.  The  ' 
apoatlea  themselvca  observed  it,  without  Uying  it  aa  a  j 
Tolie  upon  any:  we  nuat  not  reCmn  to  Icf^al  preaerip-  { 
ti>  ii'i.  The  pr<>i>hi'i!t  nhiiwed  great  contempt  for  all  chat 
is  iiitTi'ly  oulwanl  olxwrvaiu-o.  Tertullian  (/tr  jfjunHs, 
c  2  and  3)  replic?*  that  notln;!--  ii  more  adaptol  l<i  pvt- 
large  license  to  the  Hesh  tliaii  the  reducing  of  the  law 
to  the  great  commandment  of  lore.  He  maintains  the 
necessity  of  fasting— tint,  on  the  gfouod  tliat  aelC-indul- 
gvnce  led  to  the  falL  "  It  is  neeeaaaTy,"  he  aaya, "  tliat 
man  tihouM  trivo  >aii*faL'ti<>n  to  (ioil  with  the  .*ame  ele- 
ment hy  which  he  ofTendeil,  and  tliat  he  should  deny 
UflMelf  fo<Nl,  which  cauaetl  his  fall."  That  fa»ting  ia 
Hgneable  to  God  la  prorcd  by  the  words  full  of  tender- 
neii  addreaaed  to  Elijah  when  he  was  fintinff  in  the 

desert  of  Unrfli.  f'-!|i' rially  :\<  curnparfd  w'nh  t'le  w-vcre 
tone  of  the  call  tn  Aduni  wlu  ii  liad  iMeii  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit.  Fa»lin);  fariliuitett  liolr  visiona,  as  is 
prored  by  sacred  hiatory  from  Daniel  to  Feter,  and  it 
pwpawa  file  tnartyidwui;  while  the  negleetofaodialH 
■tinenoe  leads  to  apoataay,  by  foatcring  the  love  for  ma- 
terial pleasures.  To  the  objections  drawn  from  Huly 
Si^ripture,  TcriiiHiaii  replies  by  the  rcvebilidn;*  of  llii- 
Pataclcte,  whi*  h  legitimately  give  expansion  to  its  ob- 
ligiiion,  and  refu.«eii  to  recogiitae  any  distinction  be- 
tween (Im  O.  and  N.T.,  aa  night  be  naturally  enough 
expected  fimn  hie  atrictly  legal  stand-point  (comp.  Dt 
jejuniu,  c.  (>-8). 

Its  8tronj;r!*t  protests,  however,  MonUuuKii,  like  all 
aacetic  do<iriiit  >.  entered  against  the  union  of  the  aexcs. 
It  not  oiil>'  probibitcd  aecoad  mantage  aa  adultery,  fw 
ttitf  aa  Wdl  aa  dergy,  but  even  went  ao  ftr  as  to  dis- 
tinclijr  iupQgn  all  niarri.i;,'^!'.  nri^in;;  its  fnithfid  ones  to 
ahadute  eoncineiu-e.  'Irriuilian  diK'A  nut  hesitate  to 
coin  pa  re  the  conjugal  union  to  adulter^',  forgetting  hiit 
own  beautifid  words  about  the  perpetuity  of  marriage 
after  death  {Adr,  Mare,  i,  c. S9^  P>4SS),  md  brands  the 
union  oTsexaa  as  cause<l  by  &n  impulse  of  luitt.  *'  Thui4. 
then,"  he  suggests,  as  an  objection  urged,  '*you  set  a 
brand  even  on  tirst  niarriafr<-."  Ami  riyhtly"  he  re- 
plies, '*tinct  ihry  rumist  in  the  tiinw  act  a*  adtiUrry.  .  ,  . 
Thiui  it  i:t  g<KMl  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman ;  vir- 
ginity ia  the  highest  )ioline«is,  since  it  is  furtheat  ic» 
mov«l  ftoin  adultery"  ( Ite  I'in;.  Vthiml.  p.  l<»).   In  his 

trcjiii^  1  monogamy,  lin\vrvtr,  TtTiiilIian  contents 

hinm-lf  with  |>rohibiling  second  roarriageH,  takin^;  his 
atand  on  tScripture,  when  he  can  make  it  suKtaiit  hi^ 
view,  appealing  to  tho  higher  power  of  the  Paracktc 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  exact  texts  of  St  PiuL 
The  apostle,  nin'riiim^  to  him,  gave  sanction  to  isecoini 
marrinne.«,  but  «itli  a  marke«l  tone  of  antipathy,  ami 
simply  ill  conM'i|iience  of  his  kiiowledyo  and  propbcc'v 
having  been  oidy  in  part.  The  Paraclete,  however,  in 
his  new  rerelation,  always  acta  in  conformity  with  Je- 
soa Christ  and  his  promises.  "We  acknowledge,"  said 
Tertullian, "  only  one  marriage,  as  we  acknowle«lge  only 
on  ■  (hhI.  JciiiM  rhrii»t  ban  had  only  '<\w  bride,  which 
is  the  Church.  Uy  bis  example,  and  by  tii«>  explicit 
command  revcded  Igr  kht  Paradete,  he  ban  re<<tored  the 
true  nature;  formonogaaiydatcsfinm  Eden.  Theprieats 
wen  to  hare  only  one  wife.  Now,  tinder  the  new  eenn- 
oniy.  <  \{'ry  ('bri<iinii  n  ]iri<">t  of  CTirist.  No  (iiflVr- 
eni  f  nhoulil  Ik;  maiie  in  a  niorul  ]i<iint  i.f  view  between 
the  clcrg\-  aixl  the  laity,  for  the  Tornu  r  are  taken  from 
among  Uuiatian  paopie.  fiestdea,  bow  can  marriage, 


which  makes  of  the  man  and  M'oman  one  flesh,  be  n- 
iiewed  y  Is  such  an  assimilation  capable  of  npatitian? 
Bcsidea,  the  bonds  between  boabnd  and  wife  continue 
in  death;  they  have  only  bcoooBB  flson  aacrtd  bv  In  - 
coming more  spiritual."  Yet  Tertullian^  yIcw i-,  tli.  uKh 
I  xtrenif,  do  not  in  this  instance  clinrly  Ml  fortli  the 
views  of  all  Montanists.  Indeeil  Mime  of  ibem  iosiated 
that  their  foun<h  r  taught  Xv4r(«c  7^a/iwt<-.diaaQlution  of 
marriage— and  that  Prisca  and  Maximilla,  as  soon  as 
they  recognised  the  spirit, abandoned  their  husbands.  It 
is  true  \Vcnis<lorf  (  see  Routh's  note,  Rtl.  Siir.  i,  17.i  i  ob- 
serves  that  Montanus's  teaching  waa  on  this  point  not 
by  prece|)t.  but  by  the  example  of  hia  two  prophetesses^ 
and  yet  the  extnme  asoeticisai  must  have  hod  a  fisr* 
reaching  influence  eren  for  Trrtnllian  to  advocate  ccBf 
baey  on  the  strength  of  ij.  and  in  bis  Fshoitntv n  to 
Vhatliltf  he  amies  to  rei'oi^ni-c  a  niorality  <if  ]n-rlfciion 
wbicli  ris«>8  alx)ve  the  ordinary  standard.  •*  Permanent 
virginity  ia  iu  higheat  point;  abstinence  frgtn  the  aex> 
ual  fdatioasininaniage  toakin  tohlnvfatne."  Inan 
extreme  aacetic  tendency  Montanim  Ibriwde  women  all 
ornamental  clothing,  and  requiretl  >-irBins  to  be  veiled. 
Thus  T(  rtiilli.nn  urt,'!  s  tlinl  it  bv  done  m  as  not  to  kindle 
the  Maine  of  paM>ion.  "1  entreat  thee,  O  vromao,  be 
thou  nxither,  daughter,  or  virgin,  veil  thy  head:  aa 
mother,  veil  it  for  the  sake  of  thy  son;  aa  sister,  fee  thy 
brother;  aa  daughter,  for  thy  fether.  For  thoo  dost 
imperil  men  of  every  .ni,> .  Put  >in  ilio  nrmor  of  mo<l- 
csty;  endrcle  thee  with  a  raiiipari  of  <  lirj-(ii v.  S(  t  a 
guard  over  thine  own  eyes,  and  over  t!i '-r  .  \  othera^ 
Alt  thou  not  married  to  Christ?"  (pc  Vira,  Vtiumd.  n. 
16). 

The  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  which 
is  the  (munv  of  all  snch  legalism.  casuistr\-,  and  extreme 
avetirisin,  as  ttif  Montnnists  taught,  is  more  es|iorially 
notable  in  the  arbitrary'  disposition  made  by  Monta- 
niam of  variooa  kinds  of  sinsL  In  the  same  manner  as 
it  reoognasei  two  oideiB  of  perfection,  and  thus  docs  vi- 
olenoe  to  the  true  Idea  of  good,  so  does  it  tamper  with 
the  idea  of  evil.  In  acconlance  witli  the  words  of  John 
— "a  ein  not  unto  death,"  and  "a  sin  unto  death" — it 
made  a  dilTerencc  between  sins  venial  and  mortal,  and 
denied  tiiat  the  Church  had  power  to  pardon  the  latter, 
beeanae,  aa  it  taught,  there  ia  no  possibility  of  a  second 
n-pentance  for  mortal  sins,  and  then  fore  no  power  in 
the  t'liurcli  to  restoro  the  ln|is<il  into  fi  llowsliip.  Ter- 
tullian's  tn-aiisc  on  Minlrjiii/,  crilli  il  forth  by  the  dccrre 
of  the  bishop  of  Kume,  who  bad  assumed  tlie  right  to 
pardon  the  gravest  sin^  exprtasca  the  Hontanirt  th^ 
ory  with  pofcct  clearness.  He  does  not  dwell  for 
an  instant  on  the  real  difficulty  of  obtaining  proof  of 
true  re|pentance,  b«it  sjH-ak*  only  of  the  com|iarativc 
gravity  of  sins.  "Some."  be  says,  "are  pardonable; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  bt  yond  rcmissiiin ;  some 
merit  punishment,  oiben  damnation.  From  this  dif> 
ference  in  the  oflhteea  eoaaes  the  dHfeience  in  the  pcn- 

itcnci  ,  wbii'b  varies  aCMldiag  US  U  la  exeri  i-nl  '  ii  ac- 
count of  a  ]>ariloiiable  or  nnpardonablc  sin."  ll<-  held 
all  mortal  fins  (of  which  he  numbers  st'veni  committed 
after  baptism  to  be  unpardonable  {IM  Pudkif.  c  i  and  19), 
at  least  In  this  worid ;  and  a  Church  which  showed  inch 
lenity  towards  gross  ofTenders,  as  the  Koman  Church  at 
that  lime  iliil,  according;  [o  the  corroborntiiig  trvliniony 
of  1 1  ipl i'>l  vtM-<.  lie  calli-'d  «  t'rM_'  tl  nn  .i  " ■  ■!  t  Ii i. cs," 
even  a  "sjielunctt  moechoruin  et  loniicatorum."  At  the 
head  of  the  black  catalogue  of  unpanlonaUe  or  mortal 
sins  the  Montaniata  placed  adultery  and  apustasf.  Thqr 
did  not  deny  that  <>od  could  pardon  them  directly,  or 
tliroiu,'li  the  nu'<liiiin  of  an  exceptional  revclaii'if  ;  but 
on  this  side  the  grave  no  nsloraiion  waa  {Kissiblc  for 
those  who  ha<l  been  guilty  of  such  sina,  even  though 
thty  gave  the  strongest  pledges  of  their  rspeotaaMw 
Here  we  have  a  dear  defiarture  from  the  Rnmd  Chrb* 
tinn  doctrine  of  the  fiilnc?-  of  Tlod's  mercy,  irrespective 
of  the  pro|M>rtion  of  sin,  ainl  thnt  ibe  ("biirch  must  fuf- 
i  fer  all  to  enter  its  telli.\v*lii()  who  manifeft  a  desire  to 
I  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  If  Mootanisro  unght 
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truly,  it  fi tllows  that  the  work  of  itMomption  is  insuffi- 
cient, niid  that,  in  addition  to  re{>cntance.  a  ct-rtaiii  sat- 
ittfartion  is  dcmaniU-d  of  thf  sinner.  We  haw  iwrv  tiii- 
quettionably  reached  the  root  of  the  error  of  Muniaiiisni, 
ftom  which  grows  ita  legalism  and  its  aiiceticisni. 

The  reli^oiN  memttotm  wlueh  aniwatot  Monta- 
nism,  and  the  fanatical  exticioea  into  wMeh  it  ran, 
h.i\e  frequently  r(a|i[war«-d  in  the  Church  after  tin 
death  of  Montaiii.stn,  under  variowi  names  and  fornifi, 
aa  in  Novatiani^ni,  Donaiism,  Anahaptisni,  the  Cami- 
•ard  enthuaiaam,  i'uriMuiaiDt  PictiflQ,  Inringiami,  and 
ao  on,  by  way  of  protest  and  wludeBOOM  tcaetion  againat 
vnrioui  evils  in  the  Clitirch.  And  what  may  api^ear 
perhaps  more  straiii^e.  several  of  t\u'>o  very  dix  irincii  of 
the  MontAnists  wliich  in  their  earliest  ri»c  wen-  pn>- 
nounoed  heretical  gradually  made  their  way  into  the 
Chardi  of  Bona,  and.  with  aUgfat  roodilicattuaa,  remain 
t«  this  (lay  a  part  of  her  creed.  Thui*  it  is  to  Monta- 
nisin  that  ituweathe  idea  of  the  iiifallibiHty  of  its  oiiun- 
ciL-<,  ^vlli.•h  uCniipt  ill  the  name  way  to  adii  lo  revela- 
tion. Kruin  the  name  !«)iirce.  t<Mi,  it  has  derived  its 
"counsels  of  {perfection,"  and  the  distinction  between 
▼eaial  and  mortal  aiofc  Sa^  Dr.  Newman,  in  hiajSncqr 
on  DewlopmtHt,  a  work  wbwh  he  woold  hardly  care  to 
own  III  «  ,  '•  thi'  |irn|>lu-t'4  of  the  Montanists  pn  ti^^'iire  the 
Chureli'.H  docl4ir.i,  and  ttieir  inspiratiun  \wr  ialaHit)ility ; 
their  revelations  her  developmcnta"  (|».  349-352).  Since 
tbia  wai  written  a  new  aigaificance  has  been  given  it 
by  the  proceediitga  ef  the  laat  Vatican  Council  (1868), 
which  has  loilijwl  in  the  individual  head  of  the  (Church 
the  infallibility  formerly  aUribiiteil  to  tlio  Cliurch  as  a 
whole.    .See,  however.  Imai.i.iiiii.i  rv  :  I'AfArv. 

We  now  return  tu  the  ej'irrnul  history  of  Montanism. 
We  have  stated  that  it  probaUy  originated  in  PhrygiA 
jdMut  the  middle  of  the  2d  centuqr,  aod  that  it  spread 
rapidly  during  the  bloody  |»erseent!ims  under  Marcua 
Anreliit.-i.  In  A»ia  Minor,  however,  ii  met  with  opi«>- 
n,  and  the  bi.ihops  and  synods  almost  universally 
at  the  new  prophecy  as  the  work  of  dxe- 
ita  litenuy  opponenta  in  the  East  are 
[  Cludins  ApoHinaria  of  Hlerapolia,  Miltiadc*, 
Aixdlonius,  Ser.ipion  of  Antioch,  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andrix  The  Koinan  Church  likewise,  diirni^'  ilie  epis- 
copate of  Kleiitheru*  ( 177-1'JO)  or  of  Victor  (I'M)  WI), 
alier  some  vacillation,  set  itself  against  it  at  the  iuati- 
gation  of  the  presbyter  (luus  and  the  confessor  I*ra.x- 
eaa.  Yet  the  oppositioo  of  Uippolytus  to  Zephyrinus 
and  Callistus,  and  the  later  Novatlan  schism,  shows  that 
(lie  (li-ei;iliiiriry  rigorism  of  .Montani-iui  fMund  enerKelie 
adviK'at^n  in  Kome  till  after  the  middle  uf  the  M  century. 
Indeed  it  was  some  time  before  the  Montanists  formed 
ttaemselves  into  an  independent  aeet  in  the  Western 
ChttTch  (corop.  Gteader,  Eedet.  ttitt.  {,  I3&,  note  6). 
The  (Jallic  Christians,  IrenaMn  nt  their  head,  took,  it  is 
now  jjenprally  believed,  a  t-oneiliatory  [losture,  and  .sym- 
paihizeit  at  least  with  the  moral  earne.tlneifs,  the  enthu- 
siasm fur  martyrdom,  and  the  chiiiaatic  hopea  of  the 
Montaidatik  They  aent  (ho  bishop  Inmmie  to  bishop 
Elcutherus  at  Kome  to  inter(>ede  in  their  lx>half,  and 
this  mission  may  have  induced  him  or  his  suece-^sor  to 
issue  letters  ol'  )ieace.  which  were,  however,  !Mn>n  afrer- 
wanls  recalled.  In  North  Africa  they  met  with  exten-  | 
aivo  qrmpathy,  aa  the  Pmiie  national  cluractcr  leans  , 
naturally  towaida  gloomy  and  rigorous  acerbity.  Here  i 
it  seeufvd  Teftnlltan,  who  helpeil  the  gmpers  in  tbc  dark 
towards  n  twilight  of  philosopliy.  lie  is  its  proper  uml 
only  theidogian.  Through  him,  t<Hi,  its  principles  re- 
acted in  many  rcspeou  on  the  C4itholic  Church;  Mid tliat  | 
not  only  in  North  Africa,  but  also  in  Spain,  aa  we 
aee  from  the  iianh  decreea  of  the  Coancil  of  Elrira  in  | 

If  is  singular  that  Cyprian,  who,  with  all  his 
llij^h-Cliureh  tendencies  and  abhorrenw  ot'  sehisni,  wa-s 
a  dnily  reader  of  TertuUian,  makes  no  allusion  to  Mon-  i 
tanisiD.  Augustine  {Ije  barttibu*^  §  U)  relates  that 
TertoUian  left  the  MonuuiisU  and  founded  a  new  sect,  | 
which  was  called  after  him,  but  was  through  bis  (Au- 
gustine's) agency  recoodled  to  the  Catholic  coQgrega-  \ 


tion  at  Carthage.  .K»  a  sect,  the  Montanists  run  <lnwn 
into  the  6th  eenlnry :  but,  as  has  been  remarketl  with 
inucii  truili,  nil  hi  ■iiL.'h  the  actual  numls'r  <d  ihe  Monta- 
nists  was  ul  one  {leriod  very  considerable,  the  impor- 
unce  of  the  sect  is  really  to  be  esiimateil  by  the  extent 
to  which  their  chaiaflier  beoane  iafiiaad  into  the  CbuRh. 
Neander  attributes  mudi  of  (bis  to  the  great  inrtuetieo 

uliii  l.  Tertulli.in  exerted  through  the  ndalion  in  which 
lie  MimkI  to  Cyprian,  who  called  him  his  teacher.  AK 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  iwtioed  that  there  was  aooM 
tendency  in  the  oppoaite  direction  in  the  introductioo 
of  a  prophetical  order  anperior  in  tank  and  importanee 
to  the  order  of  lushops.  The  first  order  among  the 
MontanisLs  was  that,  of  /■iiiiuirch,  the  s<-oond  that  of 
renomt,  and  the  third  that  of  bishnp.  The  patriarch 
resided  at  I'epuu,  in  I'hrygia,  the  anticipated  seat  of 
the  millennial  kingdom,  and  at  that  lime  almoot  osdiH 
aively  inhabited  by  Montantsts. 

See  TertuUian's  works,  especially  his  numerous  Mon- 
tanistic  writings;  Kusehius,  Jlisl.  Ecrlrs.  v,  ii,  14  H'; 
Kpiphaniu\  Ihrr.  p.  Ax.  4'.»;  Wenisdort,  J>e  MutUtini*- 
tii  (Danlsic,  1741 1;  .M outer,  Aj/tifa  et  oracula  .Uvnfa- 
Ntifar.(Copeub.ltf^>;  Neander,i4n/^mM«M«Me(fer&eii( 
aui  Tert»Uitm't  SeHn/ten  (licrL  1825;  Sd  ed.  1849); 
Schwegler,  /)«•»•  Mvntani*inu.t  u.  die  rhrvtl.  Klrrhr  ileM 
'Hen  Jahrh.  (Tab.  lt<4l  >;  Kirchner,  IM  Mmt/aiiiMtJi  (  .Je- 
na, lHo'2,  8vo) ;  Baur,  ihi»  UVscn  des  Moutanitmiu  Hack 
dot  wauttm  Forachm^  in  the  TkeoLJahrbiichfar  CfUb. 
1»1 }  flonpk  hb  CkriMk  der  8  enftn  JahHL  ^  SIS- 
224)t  KMner,  Kirekm-GrnkkhU,  p.  253  aq.,  2.59  aq.; 
Ritsehl,  EH/Mfehunff  dor  attiaHoL  Kirche  (2d  eit.  IH57), 
p.  402-65() ;  I'ri'JWM-nse.  Karlg  Yeart  of  (  'In  i^ii'iin'ly 
(Heresy  and  Uoetr.),  iii,  101-124;  Xcander,  Ch.  llUt.  i, 
f>07,  626;  llUt.  ChrisfiiiH  tktyma  (sec  Index);  .Schafl^ 
Ck.  Ui$t.  i,  m^HSSi  U«genbach,  hitt. Dodr,  i,  60  «t$ 
Walch ,  Ge*eh.  ier  Kdttnien,  i, 611  aq. ;  Killen,  AncCk. 
p.  l'M  ;  Burton, £'rc/.  //^■^^  /  7/  Tlinr  t  p.  UK>  s<|. ; 
Kbrard,  Kirchtn-  u.  liof/meitfftArJt.  i,  137  Mossmau, 
I/ist.  Catholic  Ckuixh  (Lond.  1878,  8vo),  eh.  v ;  Lipsius^ 
in  Hilgenfekl'a  ItittAr^Jtkr  wiMttudkajfUickc  TheoL^ 
1866  and  18M;  LomL  Qm. Rm.3m.Mm,f.m\  Ckn»- 

litin  Kxamim  r.  S  pt.  IH^,     lfi7;  JMt,  Qk.  BtV.  OoL 

1H73,  p.  2««.    (^J.  il.W.) 

Montano,  LKAyi>nn,  a  Spanish  theologian,  a  na- 
tive of  Murcia.  tlniirUhed  in  the  iTih  centtiry.  lie  was 
also  known  under  the  name /-f  7/ .  I'lW/urcia.  He 
was  a  Capuchin  moiik,ccdesiasti  i1  m-pector  of  Castile, 
qualiticator  of  tbc  Inquiaitioii,aod  preacher  to  the  kio^ 
Among  his  nnmerous  works  may  be  mentioned,  QitesfH 

onrf  rrgtiUirrf  y  rxjlii  <k  lo.i  mrnnn*  (Madrid,1645^4to): 
-^Commcntarid  in  i:.<th'r  (ibid.  1(147,  foL>: — Erptknevm 
de  l(U  buhi$  de  Innorturio  A'  (ibid.  I6.')t>,  4to)  :^/>i*qui- 
ttitiones  morakt  in  primtm  S,  Tkonm  (ibid.  166>^70,  2 
vols.  foL).  See  Antonio,  B9iL  Nova.  Biapana ;  Saint* 
Antoine,  Bibl.  unir.framciieama^  U,  S79.— Hoefer,  Now, 
Biog.  (iiHtralf,  s.  r. 

MootiimB,  a  edebratad  hemiaKh  of  the  early 

Christian  Ch((rch,  theaappOied  founder  of  a  sort  named 
after  him  Mmtianiala  (q.  %'.),  was  a  ]'hry,^ian  by  birth, 
and,  aceonling  to  KiiM-bius  (UiM.  K<-1,k.\.  IGt,  maile 
his  first  public  appearance  about  A.D.  170,  in  the  vil< 
kge  of  Ajdabir,  on  the  ooofines  of  Pbrj-gia  and  Myma, 
of  which  place  he  ia  believed  to  have  l>ccn  a  native 
(corop.,  however,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  fKayc]  Terlml' 
lidii,  p.  l.'i  He  was  brounht  ii)'  in  In  a; henisni.  liut 

appears  to  have  embraced  Christianity  (aUiut  ITo  nvith 
ail  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  which  his  countrA  inen 
were  noted.  Neandcr  endeavors  to  explain  bia  chaiv 
actcr  and  tendendea  on  the  supposition  of  his  pewwi 
in^;  an  es~enti;ill v  rhr\-;_'ian  tein|ioramcnt.  and  the  little 
we  know  coiiceniing  him  remiers  this  highly  probable. 
The  frenzy,  the  paroxysms,  the  fierce  belief  in  the  su^ 
pematurai,  that  marked  the  oU  Phiygian  priests  of  Cy- 
bde  and  Baeehnub  «n  npeated  unoer  lam  aavage^  hot 
not  less  abnormal  conditions,  in  the  ecstasies,  somnaro- 
buliam,  ami  passion  for  self-immolation  of  the  Mwita- 
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According  to  nomo  of  the  ancii-iu  writrrs,  Moii- 
tanua  was  believed  liy  h'l^  tullowera  tn  Ijc  the  I'ara- 
clctc^  or  Holy  bpiriL  Hut  ibis  is  an  exaggeration, 
tar  ht,  faUtag  into  aaammbalialje  wataaic%  eame  sim- 
ply to  cooililar  hlnadf  the  m^'mf  oryan  of  the  Para- 
clete, the  Helper  and  Comforter  promised  by  Christ  in 
tlj.><  l.is)  tiiiKN  ,,r  distreaa.  He,  however,  certainly 
(lainicd  iliviiif  iii»piration  for  himiielf  and  his  aMOci- 
ttis.  They  delivowl  their  prophecies  in  an  ecstasy, 
ami  their  example  eeema  to  have  intioduoed  into  the 
Choieh  the  pnetioe  of  eppealinir  to  Tiaiom  in  favor  of 
upiniont  ami  action^,  of  wliirh  [iractice  Cyprian  aiui 
olhen  availed  ihemsilves  to  a  an-iii  extent  iouni;>.  .Mid- 
dleton,  Free  /nfirjry*  p.  98,  etc).  His  principal  asso- 
eiatee  wera  two  pfoplNteMei^  naincd  PriMBa,  or  i'riacUla, 
and  Maximilla.  IIm  doetrinea  wbkh  Moataoas,  if  be 
tau;;ht  at  all  aw  a  leader  of  a  aect,  diivM  niinnii  d  arv  now 
cle«rly  »c€ii  to  hare  been  In  preneral  ntcrecnunt  with 
those  of  the  Church  <  ritli'ilir  of  ttiv  Jd  <  i  niurk-,  anil  the 
fact  that  TertuUiait  at  one  tune  became  the  most  t>ril- 
liant  exponent  of  the  Moiitanista  would  go  far  to  con- 
flnn  mcb  a  position.  But  the  auatcrity  of  manner,  the 
•trictneaa  of  discipline,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  permanent 
extraordinary  influence  of  thi-  I'arac  li  tr,  iiinuifeBting 
iuwdf  by  prophetic  ecstasies  and  visions,  o[M-ncd  wide 
the  door  to  all  manner  of  ^iMIltfftf  extra xa^aiice^,  and 
bionght  repnach  opoo  llie  bmm  of  founder  and  aect 
aKke.  Eccleriastiqd  writm  of  aooeeedinff  oentories 
have  in  conse^juence  broii;:!]!  more  or  les»  reproach 
u[t>H\  t)ie  name  of  Montanii-H  Ly  at-t-(i«ati<>nii  uf  immoraU 
ity  and  crime,  and  he  'n*  even  said  to  have  ended  liis 
days  violently,  but  tbere  is  no  authortty  for  such 
eiataneiit%  if  we  may  believe  Sebwegier,  Der  J/on- 
tamemiu  a.  die  ckruttieke  Kirehe  drt  ttetiten  Jtihrh. 
(Tab.  1841, 8vo).  He  inMsts  upon  it  that  "  there  is 
nothing  of  biatoricn I  vnliu'  in  tliu  lifi'  of  thi.-i  man  at  our 
command"  (p. 342),  and  believes  that  "tli<-  |u  r-«rn  Mon- 
tanuM  is  of  no  Bii^nificancc  in  the  ezaminaii'  n  and  elu- 
cidation of  what  ie  Knewn  at  if«R(aaif«i,"  and  would  go 
even  to  Ibr  «■  to  **  doabt  the  bittoriral  exiatence  of  this 
aj)<KT>phal  cliarart.r"  qi.  jn  .  There  is  certainly 
ground  for  such  a  fHjsiiion  in  tlic  lai  t  that  in  their  ear- 
liest days  the  Montanists  were  never  ,s)Hiken  of  under 
tliat  oaoxt  bat  were  genefalljr  called,  especially  by  Ter- 
ttdlian  and  Evaebiiia,  after  tlie  name  of  the  country  in 
which  they  ori^inatetl,  CaUiphi-yyuins,  or  after  the  uaine 
of  the  [ilacc  to  which  they  asaiffned  sfK'cial  itanctity,  /V- 
/)(/;ii;;ii<  (i-onip,  Kpiphan.  Ilirr.  xlviii,  14  ).  liihhop  Ka\e, 
in  bis  TerluUian  (|».  2H  sq.),  takes  it  for  granted  that 
Montanm  was  a  hiscorical  character,  and  awards  to  him 
the  dignity  of  foiuuler  of  the  Montanists.  The  learned 
bUhop  even  believe,*,  deiK-ndinjc  upon  Tertnllian's  work, 
'•that  the  eflfusions  of  Muiiianu-  an'l  lii-  fi male  aMtK'i- 
ates  bad  been  committed  to  writing,"  and  ihnl  "  Tertul- 
Kaa,  believing  that  Montanue  waa  oommiseiuneil  to 
eom|)lete  the  Christian  revelation,  oould  not  deem  him 
iaftnor  to  the  apoatka,  bgr  whom  k  was  ooljr  ohicurely 
and  imperfectly  dcvclopoil.'*  See  icfeiMieea  to  tile  ar- 
ticle Mo>TA;iUTa.    (J.  H.  W.) 

IContantu,  BnatDicr  Amab,  See  Asuta, 
Montantia  ok  Toi.Kr>o,  a  iu>ie«l  .Spani-)i  |<r<  late  of 
the  early  Christian  Church,  (lourisheil  in  the  0th  cen- 
tury. But  little  is  known  of  )ii»  (h  riMuial  hi»lory.  He 
enceetded  CelMi  io  the  lee  of  Toledo  A.D.  6Si  i  be  pre- 
sided at  the  eoaneU  held  in  Toledo,  and  died  In  the  year 
aiO.  There  are  two  letter-*  of  his  <  \iaiit.  ■i\:<'  in  the 
brethren  of  ra]antia,and  the  other  to  1  heudoriu^  bishop 
ofPalantia<-'Clarke,5acr«d£«e.U,30& 

Montanye,  Thomas  H..  n  Baptist  minister,  u.i- 
boni  in  New  York  in  176*.>.  lie  Ijcgan  preaching  M  hen 
quite  ycKing,  and  was  in  1788  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Beptaat  eociety  in  Warwick,  N.  Y,,wliere  be  remaiocd 
undl  1801,  when  lie  aeoepced  a  eail  flran  theCbuvh  In 
fiouthamptnn.  Biickn  County.  I'a..  which  siluatif>n  he 
held  until  his  dealli,  bepu  27,  162'J.    lie  was  a  truly 


liiH  services  came  to  l-e  much  soujjht  after  for  ordina- 
tions, couix-il-s  and  especially  religious  annive 
yet  none  of  his  worka  have  been  ; 

Montargon,  Robickt  Fkan^oih  hk  {I/yacnAe  ie 
rAtetmpHtm),  a  French  preacher  and  tbe(^[igian,  wia 
bom  at  Paris  Blay  -/7, 1705.   He  aaaamed  the  vows  of 

the  Aiipiistine?*  of  the  street  Xotre  Dame  of  tlio  Vii  ii.in  •> 
at  I'aris  (Ut  I'rtiu  I'^rt*),  and  very  soon  lucame  re- 
markable for  his  oratorical  talent,  lie  was  made  court 
preacher  by  lioaia  XV,  and  received  the  title  of  almoner 
to  fltanidana  f  (e»>lcfaig  of  Fohmd),  dnke  of  Lomdne 
and  of  Bar.  His  life  was  consecrated  to  hi«  rninistn-. 
.Attacked  by  paralysis  he  re»orted  in  1770  to  the  waters 
of  IMoiiil  i  n  -  d  r  n  !ii  f.  An  inundation  of  the  .Vnj^jnne 
destroyed  that  city,  and  Montargon  found  only  death 
where  he  bad  expected  recovei7--July  25^  1770.  He  la 
the  author  of /Mrtjomoirr  ajmtolique  a  I'lmoi/f  de  mtt- 
eleun  let  eurit  de  ta  rUU  rt  ttr  la  fimp<i;pu  tpii  «•  efe- 
ttkteHt  ti  hi  tlfiin  fl*ari«.  IT.'L*  %A,  \\\  vol-.  J^vo^;  this 
work  has  remainoil  the  v.'i'lc  ti.> . mu  of  the  eccU'^iastica. 
It  has  often  been  reprinte<l.  :ii>  1  translated  into  different 
langu^gea.  The  flm  six  volume*  tieat  of  mnala,  the 
sewnth  and  eighth  of  the  myitefiee  of  JesaaCbiiit,  tha 
ninth  of  the  Virpn,  the  tenth  of  I  he  waint".  the  eleventh 
of  the  honiilie<i  of  Ixnt.  the  twelfili  of  difl'erent  siibjecta, 
and  tlie  Ihirtoent).  is  a  general  table  of  the  hubjecta 
treated  in  the  other  twelve  volumes.  See  Jiecvtib 
tTElofutitee  Milto;  /titlaire  de  rmstihtHou  dt  la  flit  dte 
Hantt'Saerfmrmt  (1758;iSiiio);  DktkmmnfWUi^det 
pridietttmn,  s.  v. 

Montaset,  Asnronm  db  llALinsr  db,  a  Weaeh 

prelate,  was  liom  Aii};.  17, 17l8,  in  the  canle  of  Quissac, 
near  Af;en.  He  U  lonncd  t<i  a  good  family  of  the  Aj;c- 
nais,  an<l,  eiiilir;t<  in^  the  eeclesiasiical  profession,  ol>- 
LaiiUKl,  arooiiK  other  licncrtcca,  the  abbeys  of  Saint- Vio> 
tor  of  Paris  aiul  of  Monstier  in  Argonne.  At  the  close 
of  1742  be  became  almoner  to  the  ldng,and  in  1748  < 
appointed  bishop  of  Anton.  Maieh  31,  1750,  be 

raided  to  the  archbishopric  of  I.yoii-.  in  the  place  of  car* 
dinal  de  Tcncin.  "Zealously  op|io,s4'il  to  the  pbiloeiH 
phera,"  aays  FclU  r,  "an  anlmt  defender  of  ihc  [imofiF 
tivca  of  bis  see,  which  be  claimed  privileged  even  to 
the  icftrmation  of  metropolitan  judgmenta,  a  sneeessAil 
adversary  to  the  customs  and  ]irivilei;«s  of  hi^  <  l:;ip!(  r, 
which  he  succM'de*!  in  siippn  .-.-in^  by  civil  autliurily, 
this  prelate  holds  a  distiii^uinhcd  place  in  the  history 
uf  the  Uallicau  Church  of  this  century."  lie  bad  nu- 
merous debates  with  M.  de  Beaumont,  archbishop  of 
I'aris,  relative  to  the  religious  quands  of  the  time.  He 
felt  much  inclined  (o  side  with  the  Jansenists,  and  did 
say  much  in  their  fav»>r;  yet  he  never  became  i  ih  of 
the  number  of  the  .!/>/»//<»«/;»,  and  avoidetl  any  tonual 
pn>ceedini;»  of  opixisition  against  the  bull  i  nr/t  i,Uu$* 
He  died  May  2, 17<M,  at  Paris.  Montazet  bad  a  bappgr 
memory,  a  brilliant  imagination,  an  active  mind;  his 
clm|ucncp  was  lofty,  eiierf:^-tic.  and  co|>ious.  In  I7,'i7 
he  was  ailmitted  to  the  French  Academy.  His  princi- 
pal writinj^s  are,  iMtrc  a  /".I  rchrrique  rle  I'ari.i  i  Lyons, 
1760, 4to)  i  he  there  takes  the  title  of  Primate France: 
—Mtmdemat  amtn  "L'aiiloSre  du  Peuph  de  DinT  de 
Rtmupr  (Ljons,  170^  ISmo) :— /n«'rurfu>n  pattortUe 
mr  Ut  mturceg  de  rinertduUle  H  Ir*  fo)uknirnt»  de  la  re- 
litfiim  (Paris,  177.),  'Itipl;  this  work  «Jis  ^-really  praiseil 
opto  the  time  when  it  was  R>priiite«l  under  the  title  of 
Plagiate  de  .If.  VAnhnxpie,  and  with  the  pasAages 
dtaivn  Amn  the  Prittc^t  <fe  la/ei  dttUiame  of  Daguet; 
but  there  is  reason  fbr  believing  that  the  oompositfon  of 
tlie  !<i.ttriirti<m  /Kiftanilr  is  by  V.ljkm\teTt  :^Calfr/iunte 
I  Lyons,  1 7(>H  » :  — /.'i/Mf/  de  d{oc**e  de  Lyon  (Lyons.  178*, 
3  vols.  12ino).  It  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  In- 
aHlMtkmee  Tkeologkm  appeared  (Lyoni^  1782, 17(M,  6  vols. 
ISno);  andthe/iuritelfsmtMiil^^ 
')  vols.  I'imo):  this  l|yateni  ««f  theology,  proscribe*!  in 
France,  was  intruducHi  Into  Italy  and  Spain,  where  it 
waaheldineBiecafaraehoittiaM  Stu  L'Amt  de  la 
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BtligUm,  xxii,  161, 172 ;  Bachaumool^  Mimotrtt  tecrets, 
puaim;  Migne,  Dkt.  dtt  Jmuiimlmf  a.  r. ;  ¥tikit,J>ict. 
HUi.  a.  V. ;  Uoefer,  JVoii*.  Bte^.  Ghikrale,  a.  v. ;  Jervis, 

///■  '.  ( '/France  (Loud.  1«72,  2  volt.  8vo),  ii,  325  wi- 

MontbaB,  Jbam  Baqtox  i>k,  •  Fnoch  |>reUte,  a 
native  of  Gunvt,  flouriflhed  in  th»  ISth  omtutr.  He 

wan  ah\»>t  lit  the  Dorat  in  144G,  and  on  April  1,  I<157, 
wa8  mailf  l>i.«!ii>i>  of  Limo<;f  !<,  and  counsellor  to  the  Par- 
liament. Ill  I  !•>'»  he  resij;nc<l  his  fiiin  iioiii  in  f.ivur  of 
hiii  nefibuw,  .loan  liartoii  dc  Muntbas  II,  who  put  into 
print  tiie  /irrriurium  Lemoeicmte  (Parisi,  8vo)  and 
the  BneiarUmduKuuLemavieeitm  (t6K>i)tMtuuuerit. 
ie  l&^lnihtUlairytiflAmngtm.  He ifiedin  the cas- 
lie  of  I-ile,  starch  1,  1  K'T.  uiih  tho  honoraldc  litl.>  of 
archbishop  of  Nazareth.  ow  i-  tu  him  tin-  <iiu.Hiruc- 
tionoftlieiniqpiiOocnt  nave  in  the  cathedral  of  Lim»^(«, 
•ml  tlie  impiwaion  of  the  JUissaU  ad  utum  Ltmoticm- 
tU  EeAtm  Paritiit,  per  Joamem  de  Prato  (IMS,  4u>). 
Sec  (lalltii  Christittnn  nora,  vol.  ii,  eoLSSS)  fiSi ;  15<iim- 
vcntura.  iii,  IGO,  713,  7J'.t.  731. — Hoefer,  Abw; 

Moutboissier.  Una  Vntut  tub  Ykxerablj^ 
Montbray,  Grpproi  ne,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Montbray,  iii  :r  S  iim  L'>.  in  the  early  i>art  of 
the  1 1th  century.  Descended  I'Mni  n  mvlile  family  of 
Nonnandy,  be  waS  UlAy  diroted  to  the  Church,  and  on 
April  K^'lOtt^  WW  oonsMTMed  biahop  of  Cgutanoea. 
He  was  prawnt  at  the  anemUy  heM  in  lOM  by  Wil- 

]iaBI|diike  of  Ncirninnily.  at  Lilleboniie,  in  which  it  wa,» 
lewlvctl  to  invade  lla^'luiui.  Une  of  the  |>rinripal  pro- 
moters of  that  war,  he  followed  the  iluke.  hi»  friend,  to 
the  oooqucst,  and  acquUt«d  binudf  very  courageously  at 
the  battle  of  Hattinga.  Heaceoapadied  William  to  Lon- 
don) and  in  the  ceremony  of  t)ie  coronation  at  Wealrain- 
ster  acted  k*  chanilferlaiii  for  the  states  of  Xonnandy. 
When  till'  ('"iiijiirror  was  reialled  to  his  dliciiy,  he  lilt 
tieflVoi  de  .Montbray  at  the  head  of  his  MiLlicry.  In 
10C7,  when  be  ha<l  defeateil  the  two  An{;lo-Sa.\uu 
prinoea^  Edmiuid  and  Godwin,  Ueffroi  enlereil  Dorset 
and  Somerset,  and  there  destroyed  all  who  rose  in  arm^ 
or  who  were  MUsjK  i  tcil  of  li;i\  in:,'  i.ikcii  up  arni.*.  Sime 
years  after  the  earU  of  Nonliuinberl.-ind,  Norlolk,  and 
llerefonl,  having  rebelled  against  the  <  Vmijueror,  (Jef- 
froi  powerfully  aided  in  tlie  victory  of  Fagadou,  ob- 
tain^ over  tbem  in  1074,  and  forced  tbcm  to  talie  ref- 
uge in  Norwich,  where  he  bcaieged  atid  tiMik  tliem  bv 
capitulation.  As  a  reward  for  these  nolde  and  numer- 
ous deeds.  ^Vi]lialn  u'^^  e  to  liiiii  in  lit  i"  l'xh  manorial 
lands.  After  the  death  of  that  prince  (|i>f<7)  he  waa 
obliged  to  return  to  Normandy,  where  he  ilied,  Feb.  2, 
1034.  See  Orderic  Vital,  lti$tout  eccUnoMtiqait ;  CoWu 
Chrtaiana,  vol.  xi;  Thiem*,  Itiit.  de  la  ConquHe  de 
r.l  nr/h  It  lit-  pit  I  I,  .f  Xnriiia.i'l.i :  I.irniiii,  lli,^f.'!i  ^  I'ri'ju- s 
d-  <'ntii<tui;.t;  l-'iMpni,  t'lttiiii  j,i>nitji<  ali. — Hueferj.Vt/ur. 

Jii      > ,'    •  ralr,  s.  V. 

Montbrnn,  Cliaxlea  da  Pay,  a  Uugnenot  war- 
rior, and  a  cealoos  Protestant,  was  bom  In  the  diooe^ 

of  ( lap  in  l."i'li<.  He  took  an  ai  li\  i'  part  in  the  i  ivil 
wars  of  his  time,  auil  rendered  the  lluguenota  grejit  wt- 
vice,  jH-rforming  several  very  daring  deeds,  and  abow- 
ing  his  braveiy  in  an  especial  niauner  at  Janiac  and 
Monteontoar.  He  was  at  laat  captured  and  executed 
in  157.>.  See  Allard,  I'lV  iln  hrarf  Monlbrun  ((irmolilc. 
1C75,  12rao):  IMariin,  II iM.  <k  CAat  let  //(//>uy  (2d  ed. 
I'arii*,  18I(;.  8vo);  llwfer,  .Vo«r,  Bief,GiturttktXXX\  \, 
141-43;  Smiles, //ttjmenorj; 
Montbrnn,  Chdllaame.  See  BntTowneT. 

Montchal,  Cii.vHi.iis  mc,  a  I  rem  h  prdalf  .  wa- 
born  in  I'tH'J  at  Annonay  (Vivarai.-* i.  His  mother  v,n-> 
Anne  of  Guillon.  At  lirst  ablM.i  of  .Saiiit-Amand-de- 
iJoisse,  in  the  diocow  of  Angouli»me,  and  of  8aiot-iSau- 
vear-le>Vioonite,  in  the  diooeee  of  Gontsnees,  he  became 

archlii-.hop  of  Tonlous*-  in  1027  by  tlir  re'^ii^ation  of 
I^uia  de  Nofjarct, cardinal  of  Im  \  illi  tte.  I  he  cardinal 
of  La  Villi  I  lu  had  not  received  holy  orderr<,  and  was  not 
even  a  ainiplv  derk.  A*  fur  Mwutchal,  he  had  not  only 


been  ordained,  but  be  was  that  rare  thing  i 
nasties  of  quidity,  a  tbeokigiant  and  even  an  erndita 
theologian.   He  wai  consecrated  io  Piria  Jan.  9, 1638, 

and  subsequently  n-paired  to  bin  metropolitan  town. 
Toulouite  then  hail  a  |>reiate  who,  clolbcd  in  hu  saeer- 
dotal  robes,  ofKciale<{  and  preached,  which  was  a  great 
novelty.    Cbarka  dc  Hontehal  letomed  to  Pttris  in 
16Ui,  and  eesisted  at  the  aaswmHy  of  the  dof^,  where 
he  wftH  one  of  the  principal  oraton.  In  1641  ho  was  pres- 
ent at  the  assembly  of  Mantes,  the  bistori'  of  whicli  Im 
w  rote.    In  1)>|.'>  he  again  l<N)k  hi.s  M-at  in  the  a.'membly 
I  of  Paris,  where  he  energetically  pleaded  the  cause  of 
I  ecclesiastical  franchise.   .Sepu  H,  1648,  he  oonscemtad 
I  the  church  of  Stm'-ze.    l  iidt  r  his  adtntnistratinn  the 
Cbureh  of  Toulouse  pnwpcred  greatly,  and  Ixi-ame  en- 
rii  Iji  i  by  a  (■■l|I^i^l^■rHllll•  ininil"  r  of  inniia'^liTics  and 
I  convents,    lie  dietl  at  (Jarcas(»oniie  .\ufr.  22,  Itwl.  Tlie 
I  seal  of  Montchal  for  religion  was  that  of  an  enlightened 
I  mind.  Ue  tbom[fat  that  the  Church  ahonld  be  power* 
ful,  and  was  sensible  enoni(h  to  seek  for  the  elements  of 

I  that  power  in  the  exam[ilp  of  f;o.i<l  niorali.  tho  ]iri.  :revH 
of  ecclesiast icnl  .studies,  and  tlie  noble  triuiupb.s  ot  t  lo- 
quence.  He  was  the  |»airon  of  a  multitude  of  learned 
men,  who  dedicated  their  works  to  him ;  'among  them 
may  be  mentieaad  Ikleane  MoGnier;  Francois  Oomb<(- 
fis;  Innocent  Cironius,  Casanova,  Ravel,  etc.  He  Is  the 
author  of  Mfmoirm  (K<ttlerdan).  17W;  2  vols.  Vimoi ;  in 
I  lies)'  Ml  nmirif  is  ibc  .li>nriiiil  </>  f  A  »i>riiil)lfr  r/r  Miiiiti.: 

.See  (ittlUit  Chrijit.  vol.  xiii,  coL  CI ;  Uu  Mege,7/Mr.  dts 
Ifutituf.  de  Li  rUh  th  IMsMSe,  ili,  1M,<1S7.— Hoefer, 

•VoMr.  liiog.  GfMrnh;  K  v 

Mout  de  Pi^t6.    See  :M<>Nrns  I'li  TATia, 
Moute.  C'ur</wia/ deL    iMKiJcui  blL 

<■(  h  brriii  .1  .Irivish  i  i.iivcrt  to  Chlistianily.  so  named 
aflt  r  he  bad  embraced  the  new  faith  (before iiisi  conver- 
sion he,  was  called  R.Jo$eph  Tsarpatht'lla-A^tkadf 
"^OBbstn  "rs~*J  roi"'),  was  Imni  in  ilif  early  I'Trt  ff 
the  16tb  century  at  Fez,  iu  Africa  (^bcucc  bis  second 
surname,  "^eB^atn),  of  Jewish  panolt,  who  were 
tive«  of  France,  which  is  indtcaled  by  his  first  surname 
(TE'^S.  ^iiWi/n.  He  cmigrateil  t*>  Home,  where,  after 
exer<  i^n;,'  [lie  oHi.  c  of  chief  labbi  for  many  years,  and 
disiingui»bing  himself  as  an  expotmder  of  the  Mneaic 
Uw,  be  embraced  Christianity  about  the  year  1552,  dar- 
ing the  ponlilUate  of  .Julius  III.  lb-  nt  once  conse- 
crated his  va-st  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  lit- 
erature to  the  ehieidalion  of  the  prophecies,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  bia  brethren  into  the  fold  of  the  fiomiah 
Church,  and  wrote— (1)  A  volnminous  work,  entitled 
-""!*n"n  rz"2~,  T/i>  Ptrplrxily  oj'ffif  Jarf.  demon- 
strating both  from  ilic  ^>criptum  apd.ibe  ancient  rab- 
binical writings  all  tho  docuiaM  ofthe  Christian  kUjc- 
ion.  nartolucci,  who  found,  the  MS.  in  loose  sheets 
in  the  Neophyte  College  at  Kome.  carefully  coUatcsl  it 
and  had  ii  l»i;i!ii|.  Hi'  did  not  kiinsv  that  it  ever  was 
printed,  lHlt.^"llr^t  (liibii<'llirr<i  Jmitiicit,  iii,  51).  •■.  v. 
/arfati)  i^lalcs  that  it  was  published  in  Kome.  1(5  ,  JttJ. 
However  Fabiano  Fioochi,  in  his  work  called  DuAtgo 
4Ma  Ftde,  baa  almost  entirely  transcribed  it.  so  that 

the  BlbUed  'student  may  drrivt'  all  the  .tdvaiita,,')"* 
from  it  for  Christtdo^iii al  pur)M)><s.  (2)  An  epistle  to 
the  various  synagogues  ^^^tll('n  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Italian,  and  entitleil  nVs'i*  TT-X.  I.rlltm  rli  Pace.datxd 
.'an.  12.  t.'>>i|.  It  tn-ats  of  the  coming  of  the  true  Me»- 
•iali.  and  ^ll<i^v^  from  the  prophci  ics  of  the  O.  T.,  as 
well  as  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  rabbins,  that  he 
must  have  oome  long  ago  in  the  person  of  Jcana  Christ 
(Komc,  16—,  4to).  This  lcame«l  work  ami  the  f«niner 
one  are  very  important  contributions  to  the  exp^isiiion 
of  the  ^le'siaiiir  prophecies,  and  Io  tlic  nndi  r>laiidiii^ 
of  the  ancient  .lewish  views  atKnit  the  .NIe!<siah.  tjreg- 
ory  XllI  ap|iointed  Monte  in  l.'iTii  preacher  to  the  Il<^ 
brews  of  liome  in  the  onta^  of  the  Uo^  Trini^;  he 
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WM  ifteiwiOt  nuid«  OiitnUiI  interpreter  to  the  pope, 

in  which  capacity  he  trannlatcti  neveral  ecclosiattifial 
works  from  the  S\-rinc  nnil  Arabic,  lie  dietJ  in  the  be- 
(^iniiint;  of  ilic  17th  ofiitiirv.  St-e  Unrli-Vn-i.  ].  /u'l'in- 
tAectt  Haipui  IiaUntticti,  '\u,>^\^  Wolf,  Hiliiiot/in-tt 
Mbririt  i.  5»G  §q.;  Gin»burg,  in  Kitto,  Cydop.  Hibl.  Lit. 

Kalkar,  Itrad  «.  dk  Kireke,  p.  71;  Jb'ttnt,  BM, 
Jud.  i.  45  (IV.  r.  Andrett). 

Monto  Cas(s)fnO,  the  first  Benedictiiio  cnnvrnt 
evtr  f.s(«l)li!«hcd,  "the  vt-ncrable  mother  of  \V'<'s<*'n» 
monachiom,"  aiul  for  a  ihoufuinci  ycant  the  spot  e«[icd«l- 
\f  dear  to  tlie  great  Benedictine  order,  was  ao  named 
afknr  the  place  in  whieh  it  waa  located. 

Hcnfliti  i>f  Niirxia  (q.  v.)  havinc  been  inchicwl  hy 
the  n  jprcsoniaiioii.H  of  the  priest.  Klnrentiiii  to  settle 
ill  tin-  Camiianin.  ne.ir  Nnplcs.  Imiii'l  on  a  mountain, 
near  the  old  Citttrum  L'unHum,  a  teni]<i<-  of  ApoUo  and  a 
ahrina  of  VeBa%  whieh  wen  atill  retorted  to  by  the  hea- 
tlien  inhabitanta.  He  oouTerted  them,  deauoyed  the 
temple  and  !thrine,  and  in  their  place  erected  a  chapel 
dedicalecl  ic  Si.  Murr  iiniiiil  >'«  ii>  atti  r  rnmnH  iicpd  biiilil- 
ing  a  convent  lor  hiuiaclf  and  hia  folioueris  u  hioh  <>ul>- 
hu(ui  ntly  received  tlie  name  of  )Ionte  C^aanino.  The 
uad«rtakiiig  aneoeeded  in  ipUe  of  difficuUtea  of  all  kinds 
(it  is  aald  tlie  devil  made  the  atonea  to  heavy  that  it 
was  imf>f>**ibU'  to  lift  thftn,  ctr.  and  w.os  tcrminatod 
in  .Vjy.  Tlu'  convent  wa-s  ofcourM',  Mibject  to  the  rule 
of  Ilt'nedict.  wlio  rr'mained  itj*  abUit  until  his  death, 
March  21, 543.  lie  was  aucoeeded  by  the  abbota  Con- 
ataniioei  Simidicina,  and  Vitdta,  vn^  Wboae  Rm'em- 
rof  iit  the  convent,  although  often  invaded  by  the  bar- 
barian!*, continucrl  to  |)n>t«[)er,  owin;^  chietly  to  the  mir- 
ii<-li  -  pi  rforiiii  ii  hy  ilu-  ri  lir-i  of  its  fonuiler.  In 
MoDtv  (Jatteino  was  riioniieil  by  the  Loinliardi*.  The  fll>- 
bot  and  monk-s  taking  w  ith  them  their  mo^t  valuable 
ofnamenti^  and  the  original  oof^  of  their  nile,  Hed  to 
Rome,  where  llu-y  were  well  wwived  by  pope  I'elaKius 
II,  Thov  Soon  liiiilt  a  nrn  iii'.i  :i;  I.;  tlir  of  the 
Quirinal  Calaoe,  and  n  innini'd  in  |HisM-.v<'i<in  ut  it  during; 
140 yean,  (iregory  the  (ircat  proved  particularly  well- 
diipoeed  towards  the  order,  inciting  them'  to  turn  their 
attention  towards  nissiona,  and  particularly  to  Kn^- 
Innii.  Inim  whriu'C  they  aprr.-irl  li>  S<-iit!;niil,  Iri'lnnd,  ani) 
tiermany.  St.  Wlllilirrid  iniroiiiu<  i(  tin-  ordt  r  in  Fries- 
land,  and  under  iSt.  BunifiHins  it  aecpiired  Huprt'macy 
throughout  Germany.  In  720  pope  Greg«>ry  II  appoint- 
ed the  Breseian  Kittnaax  to  build  a  new  convent  and 
a  churc  h  on  the  mint  of  Munte  (Jasaino,  which  waa  then 
«»nly  inbabiii  d  by  bi  rniiif.  ami  the  church  was  conse- 
(T.itid  li\  [Mipf  Z:n  liiiri.i- liiiii'^iiir  in  7 IH.  I'l  triiii.-w  «a-i 
ap|Miinted  abUit.  »nd  (hi-  imijic  conllrnietl  all  the  dona- 
tions made  to  the  convent,  e.xemptin^  it  at  the  aamc 
time  from  e(uitcopal  Jurisdiction,  and  restoring  to  U 
the  autof^aph  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  But  ht  the  mean 
time  the  convt-nt  bad  met  with  an  irrcimmble  lasn :  a 
French  monk.  Aigtdf  de  Kleury.  bad  in  CM  inkm  fndn 
the  ruins  the  remain*  of  the  fuiint,  and  carriiNl  thorn  to 
hia  own  convent,  which  henceforth  bail  taken  the  name 
of  St  Benoit  snr  Loire.  Abbot  Petfonax  died  May  6, 
740;  Under  hi'*  '^iici-tn-^orx  Monte  ('a.<«ino  liecame  a  <"en- 
tre  of  leaminfT.  I'mt.  l^o.  in  bin  fSt^rh.  r.  ItnUm.  says: 
"Ilenevrntu  and  the  conve  nt  of  Monie  (  'n''>iiiii  tnu^i  Im' 
fsooaidered  aa  having  been  for  a  time,  in  the  beginning; 
<if  the  Middle  Agen,  the  most  important  abode  of  acien- 
lifie  activity.  Africa,  aneca,  and  thfl  Western  tictman 
countries  met  there;  and  fWvm  the  meettni*  of  the  dl»- 
titiijuifhi^l  men  of  ihf-r  ililTi  rr  nt  countries  n-iulted  nat- 
urally a  biKhcr  inn  Uectual  life  than  roidd  lie  fonml 
anywhere  else;  for  there  neither  trade  nor  the  coars*- 
ai^oyncnta  of  immodcfata  eatinff  or  drinking,  which  en- 
gross aR  in  the  aea^owns  and  on  the  northern  eoasts,  were 

ibr  ndviT-arics  of  •.riciicc"  (  it.  'il ).  Amonc  its  rminenf 
mm  \\v  may  nicntinn  I'aulu^.  the  wm  of  Waniefrie*!,  the 
hi?<lorian  »>f  the  lx>mltanK  whom,  al'ter  in  wrrijw  at  the 
fate  of  his  country  be  had  retired  to  Monte  Caasino, 
~  ~  I  fsinatcdly  invited  to  hia  court,  and  who 
.and  taui^  Onsii  to  the dei^ 


gy.  Uadcr  hit  Inihiettca  Chailcaiagne  gnatad  great 
privilq^  to  the  order,  and  subjected  all  the  convents 
of  hia  empire  to  their  nde.  The  reUtiona  between  Home 
ami  Monte  Ca^-inn  hi  re  always  of  the  most  friendlv 
character:  ami  while,  down  to  the  Kth  centur}',  it  waa 
Home  that  encouraged  and  sustained  the  convent  in  its 
pfOgnsiS  the  latter  came  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  8tb, 
9th.  and  10th  oentnriea  to  be  considered  by  the  Komisli 
derifv  as  the  ceiitp-  "f    ii  iiti(i<-  l  uliiire.    llewrver,  in 
the  Saraccn!«  attacked  tiie  convent,  slew  the  abbot, 
I  Herthariu!*,  at  the  altar,  and  de«>trnyed  Monte  Caasino 
and  St.8aIvatori  and  the  monks  had  to  flee  with  their 
I  treasofca  to  the  convent  of  Teano.  In  DM,  monk  Er- 
cheinlvert.  nt  the  hend  I'f  some  of  the  *>rder.  made  an  at- 
t<  m|it  to  rcsiMfe  till'  convenl :  but  they  were  driven  off 
by  (irn-k  roblxT-,  and  remained  until  the  death  of  ab- 
bot Leo  in  <.)I6  at  Teano^  gradually  losing  their  impor- 
tance. The  count  of  ivimo  was  thus  cuhiad  to  sehte 
I  without  opposition  some  of  the  property  of  the  convent; 
tho.se  of  Tapua  appropriate*!  al.**  a  part,  and,  finally, 
alter  llie  denth  of  Leo.  the  yemn;;  archdeacon,  John  of 
Capua,  n  cousin  of  the  dn\o  of  Capua.  U-came  the  ab- 
I  bot  of  the  remaining  Ca.*(8initFK,  who  now  rrmove<l  to 
j  Capua.  There  they  built  the  church  of  Si.  Benedetto, 
'  together  with  a  rich  colle^i^  of  canons.  But  they  now 
(•(lUKneni-cil  ;:ra'Iually  nlnxiiif,'  the  severity  of  their 
rule,  anil  \»e  liiel  \  '<]  r  AtTHpetiis  II  eumiilaining  bitterly 
'  of  their  in^ul  ir  In  n  n  n.    [n  ;»49  al>tH>t  Aligemus  suc- 
I  cecded  by  hii»  xeal  in  restoring  Monte  Caasino ;  through 
I  the  protection  of  the  princes  of  Ospoa  he  legalned  th« 
poR^es-ijonfi  taken  from  it  in  former  timen;  he  invited 
ciilonist^.  witli  whom  he  concluded  a  "placitum  liln-l- 
lari  ><lainii'."  anil  built  fortliem  in  M'veral  places  cbnreli- 
e«  and  chapel».    He  oliligrsl  the  monks  to  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture  and  to  literary  labors,  and  enforced 
the  disdplhie. '  He  obtained  alao  fiwm  the  cmparars 
Otto  I  and  If  the  ennSrmation  of  the 


privilegff*  of  the  convent,  and  used  every  exertion  tO 
rcftore  it  to  its  former  splendor.  He  remained  abbot 
thirty-live  y(ar->,  and  la  called  the  thinl  founder  of 
Monte  Caaunob  liisaaooetK>r,Man80  (986),  only  sought 
to  increase  Che  temporal  wirifkre  of  the  convent,  rp(!r*id* 

less  of  ili>ctj-line.  He  Idl  a  jiriiiccly  life,  and  the  dis- 
order becitiie  Ml  ^reat  during  bis  tulniinisi ral iuii  that 
Niius,  visitiitLC  llie  ei-nvent.  exi  laiiiied  :  "  I/Cl  iiH  <piick- 
ly,  my  brethren,  leave  this  place,  which  will  soon  be 
raited  by  the  anger  of  God."  Manso^  deceived  by  some 
of  bbowamontci^diedof  grief  in996.  Nothing  partic- 
ular occiirrffl  tmdcr  the  succeeding  sbbots  Alhemilph 
ton  I,  Theobald  (1022-3'»  J,  i;ieheriu.s  ( lii;W  .'..'.). 
!■  rederi<  k  (  H».',7-««J.  Under  abbot  1  )esidcriu.s  (  U>.>H  Hi ) 
the  order  cuinmcnced  to  improve  again;  he  was  a  son 
of  a  duke  of  Uenevento,  and  bad  been  educated  in  the 
oonveniDela  Caaa;  Leo  IX  made  him  etnlinal  deacon 

of  St.  Sargins  and  riacelins,  and  on  Uavcb  iCt.  UK>9, 
Nicholas  ll  appoji.tid  biin  cardinal  priest  of  the.  title 
of  St.  ("et  iiia.  The  ne.xt  day  he  was  ap|Miinleil  abbot 
of  Munte  Cssaioo.  lie  restored  the  building,  the  church 
was  consecrated  by  pope  Alexander  II  in  person,  and 
the  immlier  of  the  monks  increased  to  t%ro  ImndmL 
At  the  same  time  the  discipline  was  strictly  enforoetl, 

and  s<-ienlilic  .studies  Nipirously  resuilied  ("CI'  diesc- 
bri'cbt,  Jk  lilt,  *tudii»  tijiud  Ilalitt  priittu  iiudii  avi 
^(Tculit  (lk'n>l.  1845).  Grcgoiy  VII  himself  designated 
Desiderius  as  his  succea8or,and  he  was  finally  made  popt^ 
somewhat  by  force,  in  lOWS,  as  Victor  III.  lie  ever  rc- 
K'relted  having  left  his  itinveni,  and  liiially  relumed 
I"  die  in  the  place  he  loved  so  dearly,  alter  reigning 
eight  yean<.  His  suici-ssor  as  abbot  wss  0deri^iu3  1 
(1U87-1 105).  Under  him  tlw  convent  recei%-ed  various 
valuable  endowments,  a  hospital  was  added  to  the  al> 
ready  existing  buildings,  and  thei»e  completed  in  a  veiy 
hambtjme  manner.  Tope  Trhnn  It  contimied  by  a  bull 
all  the  donations  which  had  iH-en  maile  Ui  the  convent, 
and  replaced  the  abljey  of  (>Linfeuil,in  Fraiu-e,  founded 
by  St.  Maonts,  under  the  rule  of  Monta  Cassino.  Un- 
der tlw  aneeatton  of  0|larishFl  tbanptttaiioa  of  MooCa 
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Casisino  f;railually  ilecliiicil  again,  and  was  never  regain- 
ed. Among  those  who  inhabited  it  are  yet  t"  l>e  men- 
tiMMd  bishop  Bruno  of  8egni  (abbot  1107-11),  canlinal 
Glovwmi  OMtano.  afterwards  pope  Gdasius  II,  and  es- 
pecially the  leametl  IVtrus  DiMOOm.  In  1289  the  em- 
peror Krt'ilprick  II  dUjierscd  the  monks,  and  aeeupled  the 
ODiivciit  with  his  siildiers,  rrlmii  IV  tlien  ap]>ointe<l  tlu' 
wise  and  learned  Ik-niard  AygWrius  of  Lyons  al>lx)t  and 
fefbmer  of  the  convent.  He  ftuceeeded  in  n-gaininj; 
aooHi  of  itt  U<«t  iK)9se98ionis  and  in  subjecting  the  monks 
to  the  dbeiptiiie,  for  which  purpose  he  composed  the 
Spentliim  Mnunrhn,  nni  ( Vc'iicf,  l.'i<l.")\  and  a  cotnmpnt- 
ary  on  the  rnU'  of  Si.  ilcncdiit.  li*  riianl  died  April  X 
1282.  In  I'i'.H  jioiM'  (Vlfsthio  V  made  an  ntlt  mpi  to 
change  the  rule  into  that  of  the  Celcstincs,  ami  with  tliat 
^*iew  appointed  the  Oileidne  Angetarfua  abbot  of  Meotc 
Caxsino;  bnt  IVmifacc  VIII  gave  up  the  attempt.  A 
liull  of  John  XXII  mnilf  the  chnrrh  of  Monte  Cassiiio  a 
oathcilral,  tlic  ahbot  bi^li'iji,  tui  l  ilic  iin-nks  calhodral 
canons.  Still  the  order  continued  i"  >nik,  and  in  l.t'il* 
there  remained  bat  tftw  monks  living'  in  hut.i  Imilt  on 
the  nains  of  their  convent.  Po|ie  UrlMUt  V  sought  to  n-- 
vive  an  interest  in  the  convent,  became  hhnadf  its  ab- 
bot, invitwl  the  n~  i  t  i  n  <  of  ttto  other  llenedic-tine  con- 
vents ba4l  well-»liMiiiliiied  lJ<iiedictine»  im|)ort«Hl  fnmi 
two  oOier  convents,  anil  tinally  in  1'570  a]>]iointcil  An- 
dreas de  Faenaa,  a  lieocdicttne  of  tlie  Camaldula,  abbot 
of  Monte  CassinOb  Bnt  the  political  tnwbles  which 
were  then  nirit.ntin;:  Iinly,  [mriiciilarly  Naples,  pre- 
vented pros]H'rity  in  the  cuu eiii.  and  |k»ik-  Jiilin*  II  in- 
Coqwrated  it  with  the  Ik'ne<lietine  convent  of  St.  .Tn«lina. 

The  services  which  have  been  rendered  to  science  by 
the  eomrant  of  Monte  Gaasino  aic  rehitcd  by  Dom  Lntgi 
ToiU  in  his  StoHa  delta  Badia  di  Monte-Ca$*ino,  dirUtt 
in  libri  note  rd  iJliisfrata  di  ml*  ft  dorumenti  (Naples. 
1»I2->13.  S  vol-. I.  lie  enndiKh-s  with  the  words:  '-At 
prcitent  there  arc  some  tweniy  monks  dwelling  in  the 
vast  convent,  attending  with  praiiM  W  urthy  ilili;.jcnce  to 
the  aioging  «f  poalms  and  their  devotions ;  they  uke 
much  trauUe  in  educating  a  school  of  fifteen  hoy%  who 
wear  the  nionk-t'  garb,  and  tliev  direet  llie  seminary  of 
the  dioce.-*  of  l'a.v<ino,  (-oiitaining  some  sixty  pupils. 
They  occupy  themselves  bevide^  in  publi.thing  old  wurfcs 
contained  in  the  archives  wf  tlie  con%-ent."— Hersog, 
Agcif-^iwsMi}).  is,  76S.  See  also  Toati'e  ArdM  Cari- 
«WW  (Naples,  1M17);  Maclear.  Hi-t.rkriitim  MitrioH*. 
^ni.    iice  .MuNAhTUtv.  (.J.N.I'.) 

Moilta  Osttno.  Amtcmio,  an  Italian  philosopher. 
wa.s  Imrn  at  Ferrara  in  li>36.  Of  in.liU-  e\tr.i.  tinn.  he 
)sludie<l  different  sciences  in  his  own  ctjiuiiry.  and  Ix-- 
came  pntfessor  of  philos<iphy.  He  was  pariii  ularly  e*- 
teemed  by  duke  Alfonso  II,  who  chudc  liiin  fur  his  aeo 
nlary,  and  aent  him  as  ambassador  to  ttie  court  of 
France,  and  to  tliat  of  Kome.  According  to  Miiratori, 
he  repaid  the  family  of  liis  bcnefaclor  wiili  in;;ratitude, 
and  wan  Ihe  priiii'i|ial  instrument  in  ili<-  n\i  itiirHw  <i| 
the  dnehy  of  Ferrara  by  the  Holy  hee.  He  dieil  ai  Fer- 
rara in  1j9S>.  Monte  Calino  is  the  author  of  .1  ruUtlflit 
PolUiconim  i&.  Hi  (Ferrara,  1587-97,  3  vols,  ful.);  ibis 
Latin  version  ia  accompanied  by  a  commcniary,  which 

Naudi-  doiH  nnt  e-tniii  very  liii^hlv;  and  the  s<'Coiid 
volimie,  w  hii  h  ajUM  areil  in  17^<l,  euniains  also  the  lir- 
pnUii-  auil  the  Latct  of  Plato,  as  well  ns  S4.ine  frag- 
ments:—/a  octavum  libnua  /'Ajmca  Arisiottlu  Com- 
mmfdrnw  (Femia,  1591,  foU)  t—fn  primam  partem  Uh. 
Ill  ArislofetU  de  Animn.  Francesco  Tatrizi  has  dedi- 
cated to  Monte  Catino  one  of  the  volumes  uf  his  l>UcHt- 
fi'iim  I',  I  ijhititirir,  and  he  h.is  left  a  nia:.-Mi[icciit  eulogy 
of  the  virtues  of  thi*i  pliilosojdier.  .See  Uayle,  JJict,  Cn- 
tiquf,  8.%'.;  Naude,  isiUkifjr.  J'ofii.  vol.  xxxni;  Ag.  Su- 
perbi,  Apparato  dt^i  I'vmini  iUustri  di  Ferrara ;  Mu- 
ratori,  AntitAita  Ettetui,  pt.  ii,  c.  14 ;  Tiraboscbi, S(oriu 
<M/>i  Letter.  lial  roL vii,  pt.  i.— Uoefer,  Xmn.  JUq^  6'^ 
niraU,  •,  v. 

Moote  Corvino,  Johx  db  (chiefly  kaom  on  ao- 
of  bit  vondarfia  aWoiwijr  lahon  fai  the  BMtXa 


native  of  Franco,  was  Iwm  in  1247.  By  papal  autbori* 

tv  Moiile  CorviiKi  \  i-iii  ii  India  in  rilM.and  ilience  pn>- 
ceede<l  to  C'liina,  whire  be  uaa  kindly  n-ceivixl  by  the 
emperor  Kublai  Khan,  who  (lermitteJ  him  to  build  a 
church  at  Peking,  then  called  Cambalu.  In  ^lite  of  the 
opposition  he  met,  not  only  finom  Fa^icans,  but  also  turn 

Nestorians,  he  seems  to  have  been  so  suci-essful  that  as 
a  result  of  eleven  years'  lalsir  he  baptizetl  nearly  tjlMJO 
IRTMina  and  gathered  liiO  children,  whom  he  taught 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  wliom  he  oompoaed  sundiy  de- 
Totional  works.  He  also  translated  into  the  Tartar  lan- 
guage  all  of  the  N.  T.  and  P«alins.  The  success  wliich 
attended  hi.-^  lalwirs  csumhI  Clement  V  to  constitnte  him 
archbi«hi']i  >  I"  I'rking  in  i;Hi7,  and  seven  bishop.-i  were 
sent  to  him  as  ttulTragaiuk  liis  death  m-curred  in  VHM, 
and  scarcely  forty  years  passed  before  the  results  uf  his 
liGk-work  vm  aliBMt  annihilated  by  the  Ming  dynaa^, 
whioh  expelled  bU  aueoeaMMi.  See  WiUiMna,  MiUk 
Ki:.,i'h'in  Imlcx  in  ToL  it) {  Mmrcomb^ Qrefayk  ^ 
MUiiuM.         W.  T.) 

Bffoottt  Oil  veto,  a  rich  and  fiimoua  aUiey  in  It- 
aly, is  the  most  noted  place  of  this  ortler.  The  Onler 
of  the  Holy  Siicrament,  also  known  as  the  ("oiicre:;ation 
of  the  Ikxly  of  JeHus  Christ,  united  with  tlie  Oliveteii- 
sea  in  1592.  isec  Brunei,  IM.  du  Cltrgi  tecuiier  et  rry- 
uNer  (Amst  171«,  ISmo),  ii,  Wt,  S9i. 

Monte,  Pietro  dal,  a  < .  1. 1, rated  Italian  1 1 .  U  .-i- 
nstical  canonist,  was  born  nt  Vmire  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  l.'xh  century.  After  >r.i  !\  nig  Greek  and  Ital- 
ian under  the  direction  of  Guariuo,  he  waa  made  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  Paris,  and  then  obtained  the  rank  of 
doctor  in  I'a<hia.  In  1  l-^'l  lie  wn-i  in.iile  njio-tHlir  pn>- 
thonotary.and  in  1 114  wa-  >eni  by  isipe  l^ngeiuii^  IV  to 
the  council  at  Uasle.  He  afterwanls  went  to  Konn  to 
ask  of  tier  citiiens^  in  the  name  of  that  oouucil,  a  tax 
for  liberating  a  neplieur  of  tlie  pope,  whom  ciirdinal 
( '.  iidMlinii  ri  bnd  im|iris(>nei|.  In  1434  he  was  s«*nt  to 
Kiij^hiiiii  lo  eiilleet  the  taxes  due  the  ponliiieal  c-ourt. 
He  remainwl  in  that  country  five  years,  during,'  which 
time  he  became  a  favorite  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
uncle  of  the  king.  In  1442  he  was  made  Insbop  of 
Brescia,  a  jHwil  ion  which  he  held  for  two  yeani.  He  waa 
afterwards  sent  lo  France  as  legate  of  the  Holy  See.  In 

1417  lie  n^ain  \  i>iti  il  I."  e  to  av-i-.!  in  the  cert-nionies 

attending  the  ordination  of  |K>|>e  Nicliolati  V.  On  hii 
n  tuni  to  Ilrescia  he  founded  many  churches  and  a  few 
religi«Mis  inaiitutions.  Monte  died  in  14A7,  karing  a 
reputation  worthy  of  a  learned  and  ptooa  man.  Hia 
\\.irk'*  .ire,  Repertorium  Juris  utrtuMpn  i  Ikilogna,  I4G5, 
;i  vuU.  U'\.)i—3fomirf/iiii,  in  qua  fti  unalium  cDuciliorum 
mat' rill,  lie  poleMnte  H  pr<r»UiHtia  Romani  Poitfijirit  et 
Jmperaioritditetttiltir  (Home,  1496^4u>):— «  Latin  traii»> 
lation  of  the  MiraeHttm  JSveAonffMe  of  St.  Epiphany 
(Home,  \■>^2'^.  Nvo").  .Some  fragments  of  his  dLsotursea 
and  leiter>  have  In'en  publi>bed  by  ear.linal  Cjuiriui  in 
his  /';'.  limbari  /'/iij<li>h\  U  ii.  and  in  his  K/n^olte  <srf 
Jieuedidum, — iloefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Giuirale,  a.  v. 
Montenat,  BcmoIt,  a  French  eedeaiaMie, 


Isirn  nlsiut  the  rommenecment  of  the  lOth  cenlurv;  J:e 
WHS  nlninner  to  duke  Charles  of  liourbon,  hut  lie  was 
so  little  known  that  his  name  caimot  lie  fouiui  in  the 
Uibliotkegtu  Franfuitt  of  La  Croix  du  Maine.  At  the 
request  of  Anne  of  Finnoe^  danghtar  of  Lonia  XI,  b* 
wrote  in  I'lO.^  a  treatiae  on  the  Cviifvmuti  ie§ pn^jiltt 
tf  Sihi/llr/t  iirer  let  dome  artielet  de  la  foi;  this  work 
remains  uiieiliied.  and  i>  ])reM'r\ed  atnung  the  iiiann- 
M-ripts  (if  the  lni|s  rial  library,  No.  7i't*7.  See  I'auliii. 
Pari.%  Manu*cril$  FniufutM  de  la  bibOothifludlt  Bui,  vii, 
3in.    HiM'fer,  .Xi'iir.  liuiij,  d^iienile,  a,T, 

MoutenegTO,  callnl  by  the  natives  Tehtmoitora, 
and  by  the  Turk*  Karadnyh.  i.  e.  Hlai  k  Mountains,  in 
view  of  tlie  dark  appearance  of  tiMi  wooded  hilU  of  this 
noMfliablr  mountaiiMMi*  oountiy,  ia  a  semi-independent 
Sbvish  principality,  betwoen  ht.  42^  10'  and  4S°  W  N., 
andkng.l80  4i'aiidSOi>SrE.;  bounded  oa  Iba  aorth 
bgr  tha  TWrkfab  pmriBoca  of  r 
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on  the  aouUi  and  east  by  AUiatiia.  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Dalmatian  circU'  <>t  ( 'juiaro,  aiul  cnvcriiiu'  n  tt  rri- 
tAtry  of  about  1M<KI  M|uar(>  tnilu»,  with  a  population  ol' 
about  130,000. 

(hnertU  Dttery^tiom^TLbA  eamOry  u  thj motaUin- 
oos,  and  agrieultan  it  thefcfon  fmiMcutod  to  a  moder- 
ntf  extent  only,  and  in  •  von'  rude  and  |  riiniti\  c  n)an> 
lUT.  The  product*  ure  like  tho!«e  of  i>th<  r  l!urii|rean 
landA  of  the  same  latitudes.  "The  gtiierai  a.»|)cct  of 
liontemgio,"  aaya  Wilkinson,  tbe  oelebnited  Kiigli^ 
tnTcller,  "la  that  of  a  aneeeaioii  of  devated  ridgea, 
divereiHcd  here  and  there  by  a  lofty  mountain -p«-ak, 
and  in  some  |>art.4  lookiiit;  like  a  wa  of  imrnonM'  wavex 
turned  into  titonr.  I  rt-i-n  and  bui>li<-!4  nrnw  aniiil  tb<- 
engfi,  and  in  the  niggiil  di«irict  of  C<.-4h>  the  liwiurci*  in 
the  rocks  are  like  a  glacier,  which  no  liorac  could 
over  without  Imaklog  its  1^  Tbe  moontainf  an  all 
IlincBtone,  as  in  IMmatta;  but  In  no  part  of  that  coun- 
try il<i  tin  y  !i]i]X'ar  to  Im>  Iks-m  il  !il")iit  an  in  Mipnlt'n«';;rii, 
wlicrc  a  circuitous  track,  bart'ly  iiidicatitl  by  some  large 
loose  stones,  calling  itself  a  road,  enables  a  man  on  foot 
with  diflkuUy  to  past  from  the  mat  of  ooe  aaoent  to 
another.  8ome  idea  of  the  nigged  character  of  the 
riiiinirv  iiiav  be  foriiici!  frnrn  tbr  im[)rcs--i(>n  i>f  the  |i<-ii|)lc 
llit  tn.M  lvi-.»,  w  111!  nay  that  •  « lien  <i<«l  wa.-*  in  tlif  ai  t  of 
di.«tributiii^  htones  dvit  tlif  <jirtb,  tbi-  bai;  that  bdd 
them  burst,  and  let  them  all  fall  upon  Muutene^.' 
Tbe  diicf  productions  cultivated  there  are  Indies  com 
and  potatoes;  caUwge«s  cauliHowcni,  and  tobacco  are 
alM  prown  in  gK»t  quantiiicN  anrl  vegetables  arc 
amoiii^  tlie  |>riiR-i|>al  ex|»>rlt  nf  >bintfiu'i,'ri>.  roiatncs. 
indeed,  have  bi^en  a  most  prutitabic  at'i{iiL>iiiiin  in  ihv 
poor  uountaiiiecrs,  as  well  for  home  c<>n^uiu|itiiiu  an 
ibr  exportation,  since  their  introduction  in  1766"  (/toA 
mafia  and  Monfnmjro  j  l>ond<in,  ISM,  2  vols,  ftvo], 
1,411-413).  Bc-i'lis  (i„'rii  iiltiir.-,  ilic  cliiif  occu]i.'iiii>ii 
of  the  Montcni'^riim  tiabing.  1  la-re  are  few  « bo 
excrc'im;  any  tnule^  though  some  perform  the  otrices  of 
Uacksmitbs,  fairieia,  w  whatever  else  tbeir  iinniediate 
wants  may  require.  Tbey  are  itnit  together  in  clans 
and  fanjili*  and  have  UMny  fcuds  among  themtielvefi, 
which  ar<'  ]>iT|ietuated  by  the  hereditary  obligation  of 
avenging  blinid.  In  tbeir  di!<|H>!<iti(in  tnwards  i>tranger> 
tbcy  arc,  like  moHt  mountainecns  hospitable  and  Lx»ur- 
leous,  and  bear  a  friendly  feeling  fur  tboee  who  sympa- 
thlse  with  their  high  notions  of  independence  and  de- 
votion to  their  countri*.  They  are  cheerful  in  manner, 
and  tlioiii;li  very  nidi',  ytt  by  no  means  uncouth.  Kdu- 
cation  among  them  is  at  a  very  low  ebb;  in  fact,  it  iii 
held  in  contempt,  and  many,  even  among  the  priests, 
are  unable  to  mid  or  write,  in  l»il  several  schools 
were  cataUishod,  and  the  art  of  printing  introduced; 
but  thf  iinsfltUd  state  of  the  countri'  has  hitherto  prc- 
vcnteil  much  iinprovciiH-nt.  Tbeir  language  ii»  a  very 
jmre  Servian  dialect,  called  by  Krn>ini»ki  "the  nearest 
of  all  tbe  Slavonian  dialects  to  the  original  Slavonic 
longne ;  that  is,  tkat  into  whieh  the  Scriptures  were 
transUted  by  St.  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  the  9th 
century,  and  which  still  continues  to  be  the  sacred 
tongue  of  nil  the  Slavooian  nations  who  follow  the 
Eastern  Church." 

There  arc  no  towns  in  Montenegro^  and  the  laigeM  vil- 
li^ contains  only  1200  inhabitania.  Cettifnaor^tat- 
tinie,  the  seat  of  government,  eontalns  between  twenty 

and  ihirly  wrll-linilt  Imuscf,  besides  a  convent  an<l  tbe 
palace  of  tbe  prince  of  Montenegni.  The  villages  arc 
mwaHed}  tha  houses  or  rather  but.4,  which  compose 
them  an  very  rardy  provided  with  cbinmeys,  and  in 
the  derated  districts  an  mon  wretched  in  appearenoe 
than  even  the  mud-hoveU  of  Irelainl.  '•  'I'li.-  bouses," 
says  Wilkinsoti,  "are  of  slone,  gcin  rally  with  tbatcbeil 
noAs  but  many  are  covered  luirtly  or  entirely  with 
woollen  shinglea,  a  nxxle  of  rooting  very  common  in  hla- 
Tiaole  countries.  Some  of  the  better  kinds  sre  niofed 
with  tiles,  on  which  large  stones,  the  primitive  naiU  of 
are  ranged  in  squares,  to  keep  them  from 
[torn  off  Igr  tha  wind.  Eaeh 


tains  one  or  two  roomn  on  tbe  ground-tl(K)r.  w  itb  a  loft 
alioM',  i..'(  ii|>yiii;:  the  t»pace  Itetwceii  the  gables,  where 
they  kei'|i  their  Indian  mm  and  other  Mores.  The  as- 
cent to  it  by  a  ladder,  applied  to  a  !M]uara  hole  in  its 
tkwr,  calluig  itself  a  dtK>r ;  and  this  lioor,  which  per- 
ibems  the  part  of  ceiling  to  the  lower  room,  is  frequently 
of  wicker-work,  lai<l  on  rafters  ninnini;  from  wall  to 
wait  The  lower  room  is  at  onc-e  tbe  jiarlor,  tbe  sleep- 
ing-rnotn.  and  the  kitchen;  but  in  the  Mnnll  villages 
the  houses  have  no  loft,  and  their  style  of  buiMing  is 
very  primitive,  tbe  walk  being  merely  of  rude  stones, 
without  cement,  and  the  rrK.f  of  the  i  (.rirve>t  thatch.  In 
the  lictter  kind  of  houi^es  isi  a  beiiniead,  siamiing  in  one 
conter  of  the  r<Nira.  It  may  be  styled  a  large  Uncb, 
and  generally  consists  of  planks  Rsling  on  a  sim|ile 
frame,  having  the  head  and  one  side  to  the  wall;  and  a 
foot-board,  with  a  post  running  up  to  the  ceilings  eonfr- 
pletcs  the  whole  woral-work.  Those  who  can  afTord  It 
have  n  large  niiiiir*--'*  and  quilt,  or  blanket.s;  l  iit  i;o 
Montenegrin  Ix'd  is  encumbered  with  curtains  or  hbetts 
SihI  tbe  only  extras  seen  upon  it  are  intended  for  warmth, 
in  which  the  atrucchs  [somewhat  like  the  Sc«>ieh  plaid, 
and  worn  by  both  sexes  over  their  shoolders  |  fierforms 
an  essential  part.  Native  visitors  arc  Matistied  to  roll 
themselves  up  in  tbeir  Mrnccbe  and  lie  on  the  lloor, 
which  is  the  bare  earth;  aint  the  p<K>rer  i>pople,  who 
cannot  aflbrU  bedsteads,  do  the  same  at  tbeir  homes, 
tbough  this  is  no  great  hanlship  to  tbe  llontenegriit, 
who  is  accustomed,  as  long  as  the  season  w  ill  allow  bitr. 
to  sleep  out  of  dcMirs,  ii|M)n  the  ground,  or  on  a  b«  iicb 
ina<le  of  >toner<  and  mud.  Hut  wheiher  in  or  out  of  the 
b(iuH>,  in  a  bed  or  on  the  ground,  the  Montenegrin  al- 
ways keeps  on  his  clothes,  his  arms  sn  close  to  his  side, 
and  when  aionaed  by  any  alarm,  or  by  the  approach  of 
morning,  he  is  up  at  Ibe  slwrtest  notice  ;  and  no  toiltt 
intervene*,  nn  nriliiinry  orca>ifiiis.  between  bi.-<  rising  ni  d 
his  pipe.  1  he  embers  of  the  lin'.  w  hich  bad  been  cov- 
ered up  with  aslies  the  night  In  fore,  are  then  scrape*! 
up,  and  tbe  usual  habits  of  the  day  begin.  The  fiie- 
plaee,  which  is  in  another  eonier  of  the  room,  is  a  niaed 
be.irth  on  the  floor,  w  ith  a  ealilron  suspended  from  a  ring 
alwive;  it  also  M-rves  a>  un  o\en,  tlx-  Monteiiru'rin  liread 
Uiiig  merely  dongb  balicd  in  asbe.*,  as  by  the  Araii» 
now  and  by  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  without  leaven. 
Chimneys  an  an  unktMwn  luxury  in  nostUontenegiin 
houses,  and  t  he  smoke  escapes  as  it  can.  The  fumitun 
is  not  abundant,  consisting  of  a  bench,  a  few  wooden 
stiiojs.  nr.il  .1  i;il.le;  an<l  tbe  oldy  brilliant -took* 

ing  olijects  in  tbe  bouM-  an;  the  arms  and  ilres.st'»  of  the 
inmates.  Oodis or  wstchcs  are  also  luxuries  unknown 
to  Uoniencgro,  except  at  Tiettinie  and  the  oonvenisb 
and  the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  time  is  by  watching 
tlie  Mm,  or  by  common  bour-(;ln.s.ses,  and  nn  (lecnsinnal 
'  sundial.  In  some  (if  the  wildest  motnitnin  <listricts 
the  houses  or  bul.s  are  of  the  meanest  character,  made 
of  rough  stones  piled  one  on  the  other,  or  of  men 
wicker>work,  and  covered  with  the  radcst  dwteh,  the 
whole  building  being  men'ly  a  few  feet  high.  Few 
housi's  ill  Montenegro  have  an  upjK-r  sforj-,  except  at 
Txetiinie,  i;i(  ka,  and  wune  oitu  r  |iLices,  wht  re  they  are 
better  built  tlian  in  tbe  generality  of  tbe  villages,  oi  .s<i]i<| 
Stone,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  Warm  houses  are  inde<'d 
vary  nqiddta  thero  in  winter,  when  it  is  veqr  ooU,  the 
level  of  the  whole  country  lieing  considerably  above  the 

sea.  amid  lofty  peaks  n.-.i  r.  l  v.iih  simw  iliiriiig  many 
months,  and  subject  to  ^iiTuiy  winds  that  bb'W  over  a 
long  range  of  bleak  inotmtain.s.  The  climate,  lunccver, 
is  healthy,  and  these  hardy  people  an  remarkable  for 
longevity, 

••  Ilith  men  and  WOONU  are  vcr>-  Mliusf.  and  they 
are  known  to  carry  as  much  as  2(K)  lunti  {niMtut  175 
fMinnds)  on  tbeir  shoulders,  over  the  »i<-e|rtst  and 
most  rugged  rocks.  All  appear  muscular,  strung,  and 
hardy  in  Montenegro;  and  the  knotted  trees,  as  tbey 
grow  amid  the  crags^  seem  to  be  emblematic  of  their 
country,  and  in  character  with  the  tough,  sinewy  flbn 
of  thainhabitaatai  But,tbeitgh'able^thamenanael> 
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dom  inclined  to  ram*  anythint*,  of  take  any  tnwblc  that 

tlicv  ('.111  transfer  lit  tlic  \\ umi'ii,  who  arc  tlic  l>pa.sts  of 
ljurtlt.'ii  ill  Miiiitciio>;ru ;  ami  one  sees  women  toiling 
up  t)ic  stecpcitt  hilU  uudcr  loads  which  men  seldom 
cany  in  other  oountries.  Tliey  are  tberel'on  very  miut- 
cidar  and  ttroiifc,  and  th*  lieaoty  they  linqiwntly  fiaa- 
acn  is  bcmmi  hi^t  hy  tho  hani  and  coarse  complexions 
they  acqnirt'.  ilii  ir  youth  lieinj;  treneraUy  exhausted  by 
lalMirioiis  ami  unfcniinini'  o<'i  iiji;iii>ai-..  'I'ln-  uf 
Indian  cum,  the  bandies  of  wimmI,  and  cverythtug  re- 
quired Ivr  the  bome  or  tiM  gratioiy  an  onicd  by 
women ;  and  the  men  are  siip|ioMd  to  be  too  mucli  in- 
tercatcil  about  the  nobler  punuita  of  war  or  pilla;^  to 
have  lime  to  attend  to  roeaniT  l;il.nr~.  A'*  mmmi  a<  tlic 
tillage  of  the  lauds  is  perlurnicd,  they  think  they  have 
done  all  the  duties  ineuiDbent  npon  own;  the  inferior 
dnidgeiy  it  the  pronnee  of  the  woond,  aiid  the  Monte- 
negrin tolls  only  when  hb  inclination  demands  the  tf- 
fort,  'riif  men  ilicrcforf  (as  ofim  is  the  cftM'.  in  thnt 
stale  of  .MK'icly  I,  whrnever  aciivi-  and  excitint;  (lUfMiilK 
are  wanting;,  in^ti-ml  of  ri'tiiriiin(r  U>  ]>arti('i|mte  in  or 
lighten  the  toils  iiccevsity  had  imposed  on  the  women, 
ate  ooatented  lo  amake  the  pipe  of  idlenew  or  indulge 
In  desultory  talk,  imatcinint;  that  they  maintain  the 
ilijjnity  of  their  sex  by  nMhuiitc  women  to  tlie  et>ndition 
111' -.Iriv  I  S.    'l  lic  men  wi  iir  a  \  r!l      .Imli  fnu-k, 

reaching  marly  to  the  kin  cs.  >t'curcd  by  a  ."ash  around 
the  waiMt ;  under  it  is  a  n  il  chith  vest,  and  over  it  a  n-*\ 
or  green  jacket  witbont  sleeves,  both  richly  embioideied, 
and  the  whole  covered  l)y  n  jacket  bordered  with  fbr. 
Tb(|y  wear  a  n  il  Fez  cai>,  and  white  or  n-il  turlian.  Iic- 
low  which  pniiriiiloH  at  the  back  of  tlic  iic<'k  a  tout;  liwk 
iif  hair.  The  women  wear  a  fnic-k  or  [K-liiwe  of  white 
doth  and  open  in  fronts  but  much  kinger  than  that  of 
the  men,  and  trimmed  with  Tarioua  devices,  and  with 
Kold  oniamciitu  in  front  as  well  an  nrotmd  the  neck. 
The  hhI  ra(>  of  the  Rirls  1.1  rovere<l  Mitli  Tiirki'^h  coins 
nrraiiL'i  il  liki-  sr;ilcs.  'I'lic  red  o!  ihc  niurrii  i!  uniiirn 
has,  iii8ti.'ad  of  coins,  n  lilaek  >iilk  linnier,  and  on  ^aia 
daya  a  bandeau  uf  goM  onianunt.H.  NVomeu  and  men 
wcer  opanclw  (aandals),  the  auka  of  which  era  made  of 
nntanned  ox-bide,  with  the  hair  Uken  ofT,  and  that  side 
ontward,  and  tlies«-  <  u  iMi  I'li  tA  to  run  owr  ihc  hteep- 
est  and  m<j«t  slippery  hk  ks  with  fwilily.  The  mar- 
riage eeiemonies  are  celebrated  with  great  ngun  of  re- 
joidng.  £aling  and  drinking  form  a  princi|ial  part  of 
the  festivity,  with  tlie  noisy  SschatRC  of  pms  and  pis- 
tiiN.  nml  the  duration  of  the  cntcrtiiiiinK  iit  d- jiciuK  on 
the  eumlition  of  tho  partie!<."  W  in  n  a  ymiuj;  man  re- 
solves on  raarryinn,  he  rxpres,-ie»  the  wish  to  the  ohlei«t 
and  noarcHt  relatiun  of  bis  family,  who  repairs  to  the 
honae  of  the  K>rl<  aud  asks  her  parents  to  consent  to  the 
match.  Thi«  is  seldom  refuse«1;  but  if  the  girl  olijoctit 
to  the  suitor,  he  induce;*  some  of  hi^  friendit  lo  join  him 

and  carry  her  oft';  whieli  done,  he  oiil.-ilii-*  the  llll  ^^inL; 

uf  a  prieAl.  and  the  matter  is  then  arranged  with  the 
parents.  The  bride  only  leeeivea  ber  dotbitt^  and  some 
eattle,  fin  ber  dowry. 

PoSHeal  tXiridom  ami  Oottmrnmr^Mmtencfcro  is 
divided  into  tbe  districlH  of  Moiitcnci;ni  rniper  am! 
Urda  or  Zjeta,  each  ol  these  Iwimr  MilHliviilcd  into  tour 
'•uahies"  or  department.-!,  anil  ihew  are  further  huI>- 
divided,  each  subdivisiou  having  its  own  berediur^' 
ehic€  Some  islands  in  the  Lake  of  Setitari  also  belong 
to  Montenegro.  Until  IH.VJ  the  head  of  the  goveni- 
ment  wn  the  Vlndikn  ("metrofHilitan."  or  ".tpiritual 
i  liii  w  liii,  lii^iiles  hi-i  pnipcr  olliec  of  nrclihislinp  and 
ccclcHio^itieiil  >iuperior,  was  at  the  Mirnc  lime  chief  ruler, 
lawgiver,  judp>,  and  military  lea«lcr.  Thi^  theociatle 
administnitian  beoame  (1097)  hereditary  in  the  Petro- 
vitch  flimily,  bnt  as  the  vladika  cannot  marry,  tbe  dig- 

nity  was  inlierit'  il  thnm^li  liniihen  and  nephcwm.  (See 
below.)  .Since  1K">2  tin-  two  ollices  Iwve  been  dtnjoined, 
niid  the  vladika  is  restricted  to  \\w  ecclesiastical  ofKce, 
while  the  earea  of  government  devolve  upon  tbe  "Cioe- 
podai"  (**heipedar^  or  lord,  tboagh  the  oommon  people 
idtt  inly  to  Urn  the  title  "aretl  flupodar,"  wbidi 


properly  belongs  to  the  vladika  dnne.  Tlie  ▼Inffike 

Pietro  II  (IKSOftl)  cstablihril  a  senate  of  sixteen  mem- 
her.H.  cU  cicil  from  the  cliiet  latiiuies  of  the  country,  and 
in  this  Uxly  ilie  ex(cuti\  e  ]  uwer  is  vested.  The  pab> 
lie  otUcer;!,  local  judges,  and  public  repKientativea  an 
appointed  by  popular  election.  From  tine  to  tine  at 
Attembii/  of  all  the  adult  males  of  tbe  country  tabM 
place  in  a  gnuu<y  holhiw  near  Ccttlgne,  the  capital;  baft 
ilie  (Ktwers  of  this  a.<^s<'mlily  are  \  erv  undefined.  For 
defrayitit;  Ihc  e.\|K;nMrt<  of  government,  taxes  are  levied 
on  each  household.  The  prince  aim  receives  from  l{aa> 
sia  a  anbsidy  of  6000  dncato  (JEa7M),  aDd  tan  France 
one  of  50,000  francs  (£191)0).  As  tbe  Montenegrin, 
even  A\liei)  eti:;;i;:ci!  in  aiirieulliirnl  iij.crali'ir.-i,  is  alivavs 
aruutl  Willi  ritlc,  yaiaghan.  ami  piaiob,  on  army  of 


MUitaiy  Ouatome  oftbe  «*Bospodar.* 

hi  anaUDoned  on  the  shortest  notiei^ 


26.000 

and  in  deapetato  eases  14;000  more  troops  can  lie  raised. 
Their  intense  love  of  indci  einlence  .■iiid  heroism  in  de- 
fence of  their  country  are  worthy  of  tlie  highert  resf>cct; 
but  out  of  their  own  country  tlu  v  arc  savage  barbart* 
ans,  who  de^^truy  with  fire  and  awoid  evefytbing  tbcj 
cannot  carry  off, 

Hut'ini.  Montenegro  liclontjed  in  the  MiiMI.- 
to  the  great  ."V'r\'iau  kingilom.  but  after  the  iliMneiiilK-r- 
mont  of  the  latter,  anil  it.«  compioi  by  the  Turks  at  the 
battle  of  Knasovo  (UtiOj,  the  Muntcncgiin%  nnder  tbeir 
prinee,  who  wm  oftbe  royal  btood  of  SerriBp  nrintained 
their  indepcmlem  r.  thnuf^li  eomiK-llejl  to  relinquish  the 
level  tracts  almui  Si-iiiari,  with  their  chief  forlre»!«  of 
Zahliak.aiul  conline  tin  ui>elves  to  the  nnniiilaiiis  1 1  IK.'i). 
In  lb\6  their  last  secular  prince  resigned  his  office,  and 
tmnsfened  the  government  to  the  vladika  Tbe  I'orto 
continued  to  assert  its  cUim  to  Montcnegns  and  io- 
cUided  it  in  the  pachalin  of  Scntsri ;  but  tbe  country 
was  not  <'ompuTe<l  till  17Ut,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of 
I  he  TurkH  soon  oftcrwonls,  it  resumed  ita  independence. 
In  1710  Montenegn  aooglit  and  obl^dned  tihe  pntection 
of  Russia,  tbe  car  agneing  lo 
sidy  on  eoodidi 

h«b^knnitothei 
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Mhr  ulwwvwl  bf  htKh  putiM.  Aoottar  p*rt  of  the 

r'.;:r'<cni<>tit  was  that  the  vladika  be  consecrated  by  the 
czar,  aii<t  thU  continues  to  bo  done  even  now.  tlioaprh 
thin  iifticer  18  &t  preacnt  only  an  t<  i  l.  .sirm'w  al  nilrr.  In 
1796  the  prince-bUhop,  t'ktro  I,  defeated  the  paclia  of 
Seutari,  who  had  invaded  BloBt«MglO,  with  the  kiM  of 
SO,0O0  men ;  and  for  the  next  qnnrtir  of  a  otntniy  we 
hear  no  more  of  Tmkish  fnrariona.  The  Montenef^na 
roti  Icri'd  im|Hirtaiit  ai>l  to  lln-^-iri  in  \x*y^  against  the 
French  in  Daltnatia,  ami  took  a  jiri>tniiniit  |Kjri  in  the 
attack  on  liagusa,  the  capture  nf  (  nr/.ola.  an«l  otlier 
achieremenu.   Pietio  II,  who  ruled  frum  UfiM  to  Wbl, 
nudo  ifnat  eflbm  to  drlluB  hi»  people  and  improve 
tht'ir  oondition.    IIi'  <"*ialilishcd  the  senate,  introdnwd 
sirhiMiU,  and  einiciu <irei|.  thoii^li  unsu<"Cfss(iill_v,  t«  put 
an  end  to  intiriial  feuds  and  predatory  c\|K'ditii>ii» 
into  the  neigbborin{(  provincefl.   ^mo  Turkish  dis- 
tiiets  htrinff  Joined  Montenegio,  the  Turks  attacked  the 
latter  in         but  were  repulsed.    A  dispute  with  Aus- 
tria ri'i;nriliii>i  the  Iwundary  resulted  in  a  war.  «'liioh 
was  terminated  liv  triaty  in  Is|o.    In  1h.',|  ihe  laM 
prince-bishop  ditd,  arnl  lii-t  >ii(i'r--'<ir,  Daiiilo  I.  se|>a- 
rated  the  religious  from  the  s4.-(  nlar  ^u[)r(-inni'y.  retain- 
ing the  latter  tinder  the  title  of  goapodar.   This  ate(i 
caused  the  czar  Nicholas  to  withdraw  hii  mibaidy'  (which  i 
wa*  reneweii.  anil  tlif  arrear.i  paid,  by  tlie  i  /nr  Ali  xan- 
dcr  II),  and  the  itnpoHitinu  nf  taxes  thii-t  renileml  mc-  ^ 
CMary  causod  jfrcat  confusion.    Tliii       taki'ii  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Xuriu,  who,  under  Omer  rasba,  invaded  . 
the  conntrr;  bat  the  irfterrention  of  the  preat  powers  | 
oimpelleil  a  treaty.  Fel).  !•'>.  is;.:?.    Patiilo.  however,  in 
vain  enile.ivoretl  to  uliiain  tiic  reeo^'nition  <ff  Moiiteiie- 
pro  at  an  inile|>eii(l<-nt  jiower.  thouj;h  lie  repaired  to  the  I 
Paris  Cunfereitce  in  labt  for  this  purpoiac.    He,  more-  j 
over,  greatly  itnprored  the  laws  and  condition  of  the  i 
eoantfy.   In  IMO  the  Hontexici;rina  excited  an  ihsur- 1 
reetion  against  the  Turkish  rule  in  the  Ilc^e^vina,  ^ 
which  was  soon  »uppro!t.seil,  and  in  return  they  tlu  iu- 
aelves  were  so  hsrd  preiucd  by  the  TurkN  that  they  were 
glad  to  agree  t<i  a  treaty  (Sept.  13,  lH6i)  by  which  the 
aorerei^ty  of  the  Sublime  l^>rte  over  Montenegro  was 
reoofniise<l,  though  the  word  itself  cofwitcnin^  such  au- 
thoritv  is  nut  stat<  il  in  flu'  I'nniiiact.    'I  lie  pre^-mt  rtili-r 
of  the  coinUry  is  Nikita,  n  man  of  f;<Mwl  etliieatioii,  se- 
curcil  in  I'ari«  and  Ikrlin.  and  an  exeellent  politieian. 
who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  seeking  support  from 
jUntria,  Ibisria,  and  (knwmy  to  cililblish  the  eomplete 
indepenidenee  of  his  realm.   Since  the  oommenccmcnt 
of  the  Pan-Slavic  movement  he  has  enjoyed  many  fa- 
vors from  IIuA-^ia,  anil  reeeiveii  fn>ni  ii^  i  rn]ieri>r  in  ]>*i'>'.*, 
while  on  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg;,  a  hi>torieal  sword, 
with  the  Sccrian  in-w  ription  "God  save  the  king.*' 
In  1874  new  eom plications  wose  with  Turkey  on  ac- 
«ttnnt  of  murders  committed  on  the  Albanian  horders, 
and  ^I'i'iten(';rri)  dcrlared  war  in  .lainiary.  187.");  but  a 
eompromise  wai  elTeetcd  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Slnoa  1871  a  political  weekly  has  been  published  at 
Oettigne,  and  there  an  now  tekgrapbic  connections  in 
the  Montenegrin  posiearionai    There  is  also  a  post- 
offiee  ilf  partment,  which  was  est alilished  with  the  aid 
of  the  -Vustrian  i^nvernment  in  1872.    The  must  recent 

impAvements  are  dt'  a  character  indicatiitg  a  very 
rapid  progress  in  cidturc. 

Rrngkm—Tht  Monteoegrina  are  members  of  the 
nonnmited  Oreek  Church,  excepting  only  a  few  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Jews.  The  czar  of  Russia  is  re<-oi»- 
nLse<l  as  the  bi|j;hcst  aiithiirily,  for  to  him  1h  |i.ii:.'s  the 
ordination  of  the  IVa'/iXf/,  i!ii-  spiritual  lie.id  of  ihe.Mon- 
taaefn'hl'Churi'h.  .Vh  we  have  M-en  above,  the  vladika 
was  formerly  both  temporal  and  spiritual  ruler.  Ue  is 
now  prinee4)lshop,'add  next  to  hlm  in  aothority  stands 

the  arrbirnaivlritr  of  the  crmvcnt  of  Ostrok.  Priests, 
of  whom  there  are  atwut  2<H),  are  ordaine«l  by  the  vla- 
dika, and  are  cbarpnl  thirty  dollars  for  admission  to  holy 
ordcn,  the  money  going  to  the  state.  They  join  in  wsr 
and  in  tfw  other  owpaitlens  of  tha  people.  The  priests 
^also  be  mandsd  bslbn  Uiej  can  eoma  op  for 
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socraiion,  but  the  vladika  is  not  allowed  to  marry;  and 

as  the  office  must  be  kept  within  the  family  to  which 
it  lias  ilescended  >iiii-e  l,"<l('i,  the  succes^ioll  nlwav  >  falls 
to  a  nephew, or  some  otlu  r  male  ri'lative.  The  vladika 
lias  an  annual  revenue  oiflo.ncHi.  The  ^loiitenegriil 
Greek  Christiana,  who  number,  according  to  the  Statit' 
fintt  Ymr-book  of  tie  Rntgutn  F.mpirt  (vol.  ii.  1R7I), 
125.0(X>,  hate  the  |>i.(k-  ri]MaIly  r\<  the  Tiirk^.  Tin  y  re- 
ject iraa^e«,  crueilixe.H.  aiul  piclureis  ami  will  ii'-t  mlmit 
a  Hoiuanist  without  rcbaptizing  bim.  Mona-iici-ni  ex- 
ists to  a  small  extent.  Their  principal  cunvents  are 
those  ofTketinie,  Ostntk,  and  St.  Stetano.  See  Wilkin- 
son. Hdlinatia  did  Uonttnrgm,  voL  i,  ch.  vi ;  Krasinski, 
MunUtiffro  and  tkt  SlarouinM  in  Turkey  (buid.  \S'^T^)■, 
ami  the  same  author  in  the  Brit,  and  Fm-.  il".  lltv. 
July,  1H|<»;  Vaclik,  La  Houvcrainli  dn  .\f'ii,t->iii;ru 
(Ijelp*ie,  lH.'jft>;  I'bicini, .SVr6<5  </«  r»/r.y»/(V  (Paris, 
1^6/)) ;  Moe,  Hottaiegro  (Lripsic,  1870);  Nightingale, 
Ht  li'jiona  CVrnnoiner,p.99i-llt;  Daniels,  Geographie,  ii, 

»jl  M|. 

Moutenaea  seems  to  have  been  a  local  name  of 
the  Ihmituti.  St.  Augustine  says  distinctly  that  in  his 
time  those  heretics  were  ralh>d  "Muntensea"  atfioOM 
(\»^.  lint:  Ixix).  Epipbanius  and  Theodorct  both  asso- 
ciate the  name,  on  the  oilier  liaml,  \uth  the  XoraHaut 
(Kpipb.  Ilirr.  lis;  Theodor.  Iltn.-j'ttb.  iii,  h).  In  the 
early  list  of  heresies  wbieb  goes  under  the  name  of  St. 
Jerome  it  is  said  that  the  Monteuses  were  found  chiedy 
at  Rome,  and  that  they  were  so  named  hecaase  they  \itA 
concealed  thcmsiUes  in  the  liill-«<nmtry  during  a  time 
<if  persecution.  This  author  spi  aks  of  tlu'tn  as  distinct 
fmm  the  Donatlsts  and  Novalians,  hut  as  a«lo|iiiiiL;  the 
heresy  of  the  one  as  to  the  rejection  of  peniicnis,  and 
of  the  other  as  to  rebaptism  (Pkeudo-llierun.  Jndicul, 
lltrrfn.  xxxiv).  In  one  of  the  canons  of  the  African 
code,  which  directs  the  mode  of  recei\'ing  a  iM-rwtn  into 
the  Chnreli  when  coming  "de  Donatislis  vel  d<'  Moiiten- 
sibus,"  the  two  names  seem  to  be  used  as  synuuymuus. 

Moutereuil,  BRRiiARnix,  a  learned  Jesuit^  was 

bt>ni  in  Paris  in  I .'iiV.".  and  dii  d  there  in  ltiH>.  Hut  lit- 
tle is  known  i>f  his  js-rsoiial  history,  lli!  is,  however, 
distiiipiislied  for  his  works,  of  w  hich  .1  llutor;/  of  the 
e,u  l;i  siiife  qflM  Church  and  A  L^'e  o/ Jmu  Chritt  are 
hi^;hly  esteemed.' 

Montesar.  S<iMon(on. 

Monteaino,  Antiionv,  a  noted  Spanish  Uomini- 
ean,  flourished  in  tiM  ICth  century.  He  entered  the 
Older  at  fialamairfi  and  died  as  a  martyr  in  the  West 
In«Ues  In  164ft.  His  only  work  us  Infomtatio  juriMea 
in  Judirornm  drfrntionfirt.  Sec  Ecbard,  HiUiiAkm  Prw» 
dicaloruH*  (Par.  1719-21, 2  vols.  foL\  ii,  123. 

ICiOlltMpaiii  Fran^'oise  AntENAiK,  Mnr^igf  die, 

ona  of  the  niMnaes  of  IxNM  JUV>  noted  for  her  prof* 
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lil^acy  and  vices,  dewn-es  a  place  here  becauic  of  ihc 
ititiucncc  she  cxertwl  on  the  fate  of  the  n-ligiun  nf 
France.  She  was  lM>rn  in  ItUI,  married  to  the  marquis 
dc  Montciipian  in  lG<ht.  hut,  supplanting  the  duchess  de 
la  Vollierc  in  the  aflcctioim  of  the  king  in  ll><V<,tbe  mar- 
quin  wa.H  baiiii^hed  from  court.  The  marchiones*.  frcc<l 
from  the  autliority  of  her  husband,  became  the  mibtresA 
of  a  ruler  who  claimed  to  be  a  faithful  ser\'ant  of  the 
Chun-h  of  Kome.  In  1G70  nhe  accompanied  him  to 
FLuidcn*.  and  unblushingly  revealed  Iter  real  (Kwition  at 
court.  She  o|K'nly  bravetl  the  queen  and  the  wlmie 
kingdom.  Hut,  what  in  8trang<T  »till,  ^h^•  endi-avonsl 
to  reconcile  im|H;riou.i  vice  with  humble  piety,  and 
formed  a  M.>t  of  morals  for  hcntelf  which  C'hrbtians 
wouhl  hardly  care  to  endorse.  She  did  not  disdain  to 
work  for  the  poor,  and,  like  many  othcrv,  brought  her- 
self to  l)elieve  that  fretpient  alms  and  exterior  practices 
nf  devotion  wouhl  purchase  a  pardon  for  everything. 
She  i  ven  preaentetl  herself  at  the  communion-table,  fa- 
vored by  al>s4)lutions.  which  *he  either  purchase*!  from 
mercenary  or  pnicurnl  from  ignorant  p^i«■^ts.  Une  day 
she  endeavoreil  to  obtain  absolution  from  the  curate  of 
a  village  wh<»  ha<l  Ix'cn  rccommende«l  to  her  on  account 
of  his  flexibility.  "What  I"  said  this  man  of  <  Jtnl, "  are 
you  that  marchione.ss  de  Montes|)an  who»e  crime  is  on 
offence  to  the  whole  kingdom?  (io,  madam,  renounce 
your  wicked  habits,  aiul  then  come  to  this  awful  tribu- 
nal." She  went,  not  indeed  to  niiounce  her  wickeil 
habits, but  to  complain  to  the  king  of  tlie  insult  she  had 
received,  anil  to  tlcmand  juMice  u[)on  the  confessor.  The 
king,  naturally  religious,  was  not  sure  that  his  author- 
ity extenditl  so  far  as  t<»  judge  of  what  paseetl  in  the 
holy  sacraments,  and  therefore  c«>nsulied  Uo&suet,  pre- 
cepliir  to  the  dauphin  and  bishop  of  Comloni.  and  the 
duke  de  Montauzier,  his  governor.  The  mini^it  r  and 
the  bishop  ht)i\\  sup|i(>rled  the  curate,  and  irietl  upon 
this  occasion  to  detach  the  king  from  Madame  i\c  Mon- 
tes|>an.  The  strifi-  wiis  doubtful  for  some  time,  but  the 
miiilre.ss  at  length  ])revailrd.  ]u  i(>70  >lie  loM  hi  r  hold 
on  the  king,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  .Madame  de 
}klaint<  iu>n  ((j.  v.),  and  she  iM'ver  nguintd  her  former 
|)ositiun  in  the  reign  of  her  master  and  former  lover. 
•She  retired  to  I'ari.n  for  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
visited  watering-plncem.  In  17n7,  while  away  at  one 
of  these  placeit  (  Itourbon),  she  died,  neither  regretted  by 
the  king,  her  children,  nor  the  nation.  <  hie  lialf  of  her 
life  was  spent  in  grandeur,  and  the  other  half  in  con- 
tempt. She  w&i  rather  oshametl  of  her  faults  than  p<-n- 
itent  for  them.  In  a  word,  her  reign  was  so  intoh'rabli- 
and  fatal  that  it  was  liHiked  u|M*n  in  France  as  a  judg- 
ment from  heaven.  Sec  O'rumil  JiiiM/niphiail  /liiiiou- 
iiry,  s.  v.;  .Saint-Simon.  Mrm<nr<» ;  Voltaire,  Sifclt  fir 
J.ouU  XI  V ;  Hou^s.-ivf.  MUr.  ih  Id  WiUin  f  ft  Mnie.  tU 
Mimtttpiin  ;  M  c  al.*i  I/n  is  XIV.  (J.H.W.t 

Moutes  Piet&tis  (Fr.  Mint  ile  IW,  Ital.  Jfonfr 
tli  I'iltii)  is  the  name  of  charitable  institutions,  thor- 
oughly Christian  in  origin  and  purjMiM.',  the  object  of 
«hi«'h  is  to  lend  money  to  the  very  p<Hir  at  a  moiler- 
aie  rale  of  interest.  They  date  from  the  cIum*  of  the 
ntiiliii'val  iieriotl,  when  all  such  transactions  were  in  the 
hands  of  usurers,  to  whom  the  necessities  of  the  po<ir 
were  but  an  inducement  to  the  roost  oppressive  extor- 
tion. The  principle  was  to  advonce  »mall  sums,  nfit  or- 
dinarily exreetling  i?l(W»,  on  the  security  of  jdeilges,  but 
at  a  rnte  of  interest  barely  snffieient  to  cover  the  work- 
ing ex[ienses  of  the  institution,  any  suqihis  t«*  Ik*  ex- 
pendeil  for  charitable  purposes.  The  earliest  of  thoM- 
charitable  Iwinks  isln-lieved  to  have  lieen  that  fotnitleii  by 
the  ^linorite  Harnaltas  at  Perugia  in  14)34,  and  was  ctn\- 
tirmed  by  |Mt|ie  Paul  III.  Another  was  founded  at  I'ad- 
ua  in  1  MM,  ami  a  third  (the  tintt  in  (iermany )  was  es- 
tablishes! in  yOK  at  NuremUrg,  The  tin«t  o(>eneil  at 
Rome  was  under  l.eo  X  :  and  the  Koman  Monti  di  Pietil 
are  confesMil  to  have  been  at  all  times  the  mi»st  suc- 
ceMiful  and  the  best  managed  in  Italy.  The  institution 
extendetl  to  Flon  ticc^  Milan,  Naples,  and  other  cities. 
The  Monl-de-1'ivit!  »y8iem  has  been  generally  intro- 


duced into  France  and  (iermany,  the  state  now  ctmtral- 
ling  iu  affains  and  not  the  Church,  It  has  also  been 
introduced  into  Spain,  and  into  the  .'sftanLsh  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  It  formed  the  model  iif  the  Lnmi- 
Futtd  JUmrd  of  In-land,  established  by  the  adminiittra- 
tion  of  (|ueen  Victoria.    (J,  H.  W,) 

Montesquieu,  CiiAni.E.s  de  Siu-omiat,  Him>n 
df  Iti  Ihfdf  tt  de,  one  of  the  most  noted  moralises  of  the 
world,  and  a  celebrated  French  writer,  was  W>n\  .Ian.  1«, 
ItW.t,  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Ilri-de.  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Itonleaux.    He  was  desceiuletl  fmm  a 


Montesquieu's  Dirthplare. 

noble  and  otherwise  distinguished  family  of  the  prov- 
ince of  (iuieinie.  Even  as  a  youth  he  gave  the  pnimise 
of  his  future  fame.  His  habits  were  most  studious,  and 
his  desire  for  learning  was  encouraged  in  cver>'  way  by 
a  fond  and  judicious  father.  \Vhile  engaged  in  a  most 
lalxtrious  study  of  the  civil  law,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
fession for  which  he  was  destined,  young  Mont<'si|uieu 
was  abo  much  devoted  to  the  study  of  general  litera- 
ture and  phUosophy,  and  even  found  time  to  pn-|iare  a 
work  on  a  th(!«ilogical  subject,  namely,  Whtthn-  the 
Iduhilry  which  prtniiltd  <niwn;f  ihr  Ihathm  drttrrtd 
ettriKil  Itomiuitum'f  His  love  of  the  writers  of  antii|- 
nily  had  Inl  him  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  pagan 
writers,  pntnouncing  them  worthy  of  salvation.  The 
iMMik  was  favoral>Iy  received,  but  did  not  create  much 
stir.  In  1714  Monles()uieu  attained  the  rank  of ''con- 
M-iller"  in  the  Parliament  of  llordeaux,  and  three  years 
afterivartls,  on  the  death  of  a  paternal  uncle,  he  euc- 
ceeded  at  the  same  time  to  his  fortune  and  to  his  i-Mtst 
of  "  president  ti  morlier"  iu  the  same  Parliament.  \\  ith 
the  most  assiduous  and  conscientious  distbarge  of  his 
duties  as  a  judge,  he  yet  contiinied  the  pursuit  of  liter- 
atture.  His  most  favorite  studi«-s  were  historical  and 
moral  sciences.  Hut  he  also  lovcil  the  study  of  the  nat- 
ural Bcieucx's,  atul  even  joinett  in  I7n>  the  Acaih  iny  of 
liordeiinx,  zealous  to  direct  the  attention  of  this  IkhIv 
to  physical  s«ience.  lie  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
been  very  much  impresscti  with  the  importance  of  phys- 
ical science,  Ile  wrote  about  this  lime  his  I'hymtii 
llintury  of' ihr  A  nrifiit  mid  MiKln-n  M'oiVr/,  which  was 
publishetl  in  I7i;»,  lie  shortly  returned,  however,  and 
allowetl  the  academy  likewiM-  to  return,  to  literature  and 
morals;  and  he  now  wrote  several  small  essays  on  Uterary 
anti  moral  subjects,  which  were  read  at  mietiiiga  of  tho 
academy.  In  I7lM,  ju^t  six  years  after  the  deaSii  of 
l^mis  XIV.  when  France  had  outliveil  the  lethargy  of 
the  last  years  of  the  great  reign,  and  the  orgies  of  the 
regency  were  in  full  swing.  Montesquieu  ap|K-ari'd  with 
the  work  which  tin<t  brought  him  fame,  the  /.rlirm  I'tr- 
Mttr$,  which  was  published  anonymously.  The  author, 
however,  was  siK>n  recognised,  and  his  name  was  in  ev- 
erv'tM>dy's  mouth.  The  Uittk,  in  which,  in  tlH*  charac- 
ter of  a  Persian,  he  ridicules  with  exquisite  humor  and 
dear,  shar|>  criticism  the  ndigious,  |Kilitical,  social,  and 
literary'  life  of  his  c«>untrymen.  tecurrd  him  a  jilacv  itt 
the  "Academy,"  though  he  had  even  levied  his  attacks 
against  it.  It  is  suppoac<l  that  the  Hiamou  of  iJufrcsny, 
or  the  K*jiitm  Turr,  suggested  the  plan  of  this  work, 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  its  execution  is  entirely  original, 
"  The  delineation  of  Oriental  manccn,"  says  D'Alcm* 
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bett,  "real  or  supposed,  of  the  prido  and  the  duliicAs  of 
A^atie  knr«^  to  tat  A*  aoMUMt  of  the  author's  objects ; 
it  serrea  om^,  ao  to  apeak,  aa  ■  piett'xt  for  hia  delieata 
■atira  of  our  eii«t<>n»,  and  for  other  iiii|M)rtant  nalten 
«lii<h  he  fnthoni!*,  itKiuiih  appearing  but  to  glance  at 
them."  S>mr  rciisuriut  which  MonteM|uieu  in  hi»  /Vr- 
skm  Ijrti'ii  iH'stiMVf'd  npon  the  conduct  of  \amx\a  XIV 
cmmA  the  work  to  be  icgudad  with  an  evil  eye  at 
eoort;  and  one  or  two  aereaema  levelled  at  the  pope 
awakcMunl  the  zeal  of  such  as  were  ri^jiilly  il<  v<ii!t  I!"- 
mani«i.«.  or  fnund  it  convenient  (»  »efin  n>,  ami  Mon- 
tcs<|ui('ii  was  in(lu>trtiiu.>iily  repri'-M  iitcil  a^.  a  man  c<|ually 
hoetile  to  the  interest  of  religion  and  the  peace  of  suci- 
ecj.  Thoee  calumnies  reached  the  ear  of  cardinal  de 
Vieurf;  and  when  Bfonteaquieu,  sustained  by  the  public 
opinion  of  his  talents,  applied  for  the  place  which  M. 
Sai  y's  death  had  left  vacant  in  tin-  Frcm-li  .Vend*  loy. 
that  learned  body  was  made  to  ulllU■^^Inll•l  that  his 
majesty  would  never  give  hia  consent  to  the  writer  nf 
the  Litna  Peraaau;  becenae,  though  hia  migeaty  had 
not  read  the  work,  persona  In  whom  he  placed  conft- 
dence  had  |)«)intf.l  i>ut  its  ii(>i'^)noti'»  trndi-ticy.  Without 
feelins^  too  much  nii\ii  ty  lor  literary  (li>tiii<-tioii,  .Mon- 
tcwiuteu  i>erceiveii  ilii*  (atal  effect  that  sucl*  an  accusa- 
tion might  produce  upon  hia  dearest  interesta.  Accord- 
ing to  lyAlembeit,  Montcaqoieu  wailed  upon  Fleur>-, 
therefore,  and  sipiitieil  that,  although  for  jiarticnlar  ria- 
Mtm  he  had  not  acknowh-d^fcd  the  l^fln.i  J'uMint.t,  he 
was  very  far  from  «i-.liiM;^  to  diMiwii  that  «nrk,  which 
lie  believed  to  contain  nothing  dii^raceful  to  him,  and 
which  ought  at  leeat  to  be  read  before  It  waa  oondcmned. 
Struck  by  these  reiBemtHmea%  the  emiinal  pemsed  the 
work,  the  ohjpctinns  were  renoved,  and  France  avoided 

the  <li-i;raii'  "f  f.pr  iiu-  this  fjreat  man  ■!■  ;  ai;,  -.v^  In' 
had  threatened,  an>l  M^ck  amung  forcignerit,  wlio  inviicil 
blm,  tlie  Hccuriiy  and  respect  which  hia  own  country 
■eemed  little  incUncd  to  grant.  This  Hory  of  D'Alcm- 
bert  ia  by  some  diaeredtted,  and,  instead  of  it,  VoItaiTe'a 
version  ii^  accepted.  Aci-ordin;;  to  him,  "  ^TonfefMluieu 
adoptcil  a  skiHul  ariiru  c  to  regain  the  niini5ter'8  favor : 
in  two  or  thrw-  «lay!»  he  preiwred  a  new  edition  of  his 
book,  in  which  be  retrenched  or  aoftened  whatever 
might  be  eondenaed  bgr  n  eaidliMl  nod  a  ndniMer.  M. 
deMottfeaqoietthiniaelf  carried  the  work  to  Fleury— no 
great  reader — who  examined  a  part  of  it.  This  air  of 
coiitiilence,aapportod  by  tlic  /.va\  of  some  imtviH'*  in  .t.i- 
thority,  quiete^l  the  cariliiial,  and  .Montcx|iiirii  i;riiiied 
ailrai»siou  to  tlje  Academy"  (F.rrintitti  dn  SUrlr  dr 

LomM  XI  Vf  aec.  Monitsquiat),  The  autheutidtjr  uf  thia 
atatenent,  howerer.  appears  to  rMt  solely  on  Voltaire'a 

eridcnce,  n<>t  nltn^^r  thiT  iiuc\(  i'|itiiiii:ilil<-  in  the  present 
case.  l>'AlctnlK'n'*  accunut  is  pm-rally  preferreil. 
Shortly  after  his  admis.si<in  to  ilie  AcnUiny,  Jan.  24, 
1728,  Moatesquieu  aet  out  for  a  journey  to  qualify  him- 
eelf  for  the  ardaoas  task  of  inveatlgatini;  and  apprcci- 
atin(»  the  diflTereiit  (Ktlitlcal  or  civil  constitutii  ii-  i  f  .in- 
cient  or  modem  times,  and  in  order  to  study,  h-  lar  as 
possible,  the  manner-t  and  rliar.iiii  r,  tlir  idiv-ii  al  mid 
moral  condition,  of  the  Kuro|ic'un  nations  by  actual  iii- 
apecUon.  He  first  visited  Vienna,  along  with  lord  Wal- 
degrave,  the  Englbh  ambassailor.  From  thia  city,  after 
oonversing  with  the  celcbrateil  (triiice  Ku;;eno,  and  sur- 
veyiiif;  all  that  sr(in<  d  wurtliy  t>f  noiicc.  In-  j.a^M'd  into 
llun<;ar>%  and  aflerwardii  to  Italy,  where  he  met  with 
lord  Chesterfield,  and  travelled  in  hLi  company  to  Ven- 
ice. While  esamitting  the  ainguUr  inatkutiona  of  thia 
republic,  and  canraaring  the  anbject  with  eager  firank- 
nesj  in  place.i  of  public  rc«..rf,  lie  learned  that  he  had 
incurred  the  disph'a«ure  of  the  authorities,  and  wa.s  in 
danger  of  persecution.  He  in»tantly  embarked  for  Fu- 
cino,  next  visited  Rome,  and,  having  anri'eyed  Swilier- 
land  and  the  United  IVoTinees,  he  repaired  in  1780  to 
<!reat  Britain.  Nc\rton  and  l»cko  were  dead,  but  the 
nhilo«nDhical  traveller  found  men  in  l',nL:laiuI  i{ualitied 
toesiiiii.ni-  liii  t.tli'iit-'.  He  was  re"!!*  i  i<-il  and  [latronized 
by  queen  Caroline,  and  enjoyed  ttie  intimacy  of  I'upe, 

tafthat 


period.  He  spent  there  two  years,  and  coUectetl  much 
material  for  hia  Aitura  literary  labors.  He  was  made 
aware  of  the  gteat  eataaoi  in  which  the  £ngUah  held 
hnn  by  Ik  inir  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

After  lii^  riiurii  !•(  Mrriie,  Miinl»'s<|uien  jiubli'-hed  his 
f'oMitifriili'iim  »ur  Itn  i  \iutrt  dr  In  llniMlt  ur  tt  de  lu 
IHatdencf  de$  Romnina  (Farii*,  1734),  a  maateriy  view 
of  Koman  hiatory,  expreaaed  in  a  sententkma,  oracular, 
and  vigorous  style.  "  In  attenpling  to  derive  the  gran- 
ili  tir  .iiid  d>i«  iif.ill  of  Home  from  the  admitiisl  |iriiii-i|ile9 
of  human  naliiro,  he  gave  a  new  tiini  to  ^uch  investi- 
gations. If  some  elements  of  a  probleni  so  complex 
have  been  omitted,  and  others  rated  too  high  or  too  low, 
the  work  must  be  allowed  to  exhibit  viewa  of  political 
society,  at  all  timea  specious,  often  equally  Just  and 
profound:  the  vivid  pictures,  the  acute  and  original 
thoughts,  with  wliii  li  it  everywhere  aliounds,  are  to  \>i: 
iraccit  ill  many  succee<Ung  ttj»cculation.s.  li  desi-rvejj 
praise  also  fur  the  maidy  and  liberal  tone  of  feeling  that 
pervadea  it."  But  by  far  bis  greatest  work,  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  fat  twenty  yeara.  the  B^jtrk  de$ 
I.oin,  he  jiuliliihrd  in  171X  (tleiievii,  2  voK).  In  it 
MantciM(uieu  attempts  to  exhibit  the  relation  between 
the  lawa  of  different  countries  and  their  local  and  stx-ial 
cireunmanocfli  It  waa  immensely  pofmlar.  Ko  fewer 
than  twentjMwo  edttiona  were  pnbBehed  in  eighteen 
month^  and  it  wa.*  translated  into  varionn  Kumpean 
languages.  "  The  H.'prtt  drs  l.oia,"  says  a  coiitem|Kira- 
rv.  "is  a  wonderliiliv  ijiKid  iMKik,  coiisidi  riii^  the  «i;e  in 
wtuch  it  appearetl.  Without  adopting  Voltair.  s  liyjHr- 
eulogiatic  critidam,  that  *  when  the  human  race  hail  lo»t 
their  charters,  Montesquieu  lediioovcred  aitd  leatoied 
them,'  It  may  be  said  that  It  was  the  first  work  in  whieh 
the  questions  cf  <.\\\\  liberty  were  ever  treated  in  an 
ciiligiiteiied  and  systematic  manner,  and  to  Munleft- 
quieu,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  it  owing  tlial  the 
science  of  politics  haa  become  a  favorite  aubject  of  stitdy 
with  the  educated  poblie."  "The  Etprit  da  rjoit,"  saya 
another,  "is  one  of  the  iiif)St  laborious  books  ever  writ- 
ten. It  had  an  immense  iiiHuence  on  the  literature  of 
the  age,  and  founded  that  meth<Hl  of  philomiphiziiig  and 
finding  out  lacta  to  justify  otiioioo  which  characterised 
hia  fbUowera  of  the  Prroch  sefaool,  and  entered  in  a 
great  measure  into  the  nfiirit  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy.  Like  nuMt  original-minded  men,  he  brought 
to  Ills  work  u  dign-e  ol  genius  and  knowledge  wllich  his 
imitators  could  nut  co|)«  wiiii,  and  w  hich  concealed,  in 
his  hands,  the  defects  of  the  qraiem."  "  Notwitlistand- 
ing,"  saya  Villemaiii,  **mnM  asprasiona.hcre  and  then 
inexact,  aeoording  to  our  ideas,  from  their  very  material- 
ism, the  character  of  liis  writing  is  geiu  rally  metaphys- 
ical. .Succeeding  the  liglil  and  brilliuni  epicur«-anism 
and  scepticism  of  the  18th  century,  the  Knprtf  tbt  Lou 
began  the  spiritualist  reaction  which  Uouaseau  carried 
on"  ( Court  die  IMtfrahire,  voL  i,  eh.  iv).  The  work  ren- 
i\'  Ti-<[  I'jr^t  ^1  rvice  to  hnmanitarianism  by  the  respect 
It  to  biinian  life.     I'uscal,  iudecii,  in  his  letter  on 

homicide,  had  preceded  him  in  this,  but  we  know  how 
iiidiiTerent  on  this  subject  were  the  courtly  and  cli^ant 
Frenchmen  of  that  day ;  how  little  they  troubled  (hen)- 
advea  about  "thoee  Breton  peasants  who  were  never 
tircil  of  being  hanged."  Montesquieu  did  not  wish  $A>- 
solutely  to  restrain  ihe  ulmo-t  iieniil  |K)Wer  of  [be  law, 
but  he  recommeniksl  clemency  and  cipiiiy,  and  in  his 
own  century  Tuscany  alsdislKHl  capital  paoishment. 
As  Dr.  VinM  haa  well  said,  we  may  further  comaaend 
the  author  of  the  Spirit  ></'  /^tn  for  hb  "respect  fur 
human  iinture;  lii-  lu\e  fir  Jn«iire:  bi'i  true  philan- 
thropy; his  reverence  for  al!  ilie  virtues  which  emioble 
man  and  hia  destiny;  and,  in  short,  for  his  attachment 
to  the  prinoiplea  which  form  the  basis  of  human  soci- 
ety." Bnt,  thoogli  dke  worti  found  many  firicnda^  there 
were  yet  some  who  took  decided  exception  to  many  of 
its  iloctrines.  Thus  the  e<litor  of  the  (laz'lte  Kcclttim- 
tiqur,  long  deeply  engaged  ill  the  .lansenist  quirnls 
which  then  agiuted  France,  assaileii  the  author  uf  the 
Aprft  da  Ltl$  im  two  pampblala  with  Ilia  cluuge  of 
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debm,  and  the  weightior  thimigh  contradictory  one  of 
fiiUowinK  the  doctrines  of  Spinosa.  The  defence  which 
MontPW|ui<>u  pulilisthcd.  admirahle  for  its  strain  of  polite 
intiiy,  raiitlor,  and  I'l.ii  iil  innti  niiit,  wns  <  i)tir(ly  Iriiim- 
pliaiit.  IiuU-cd,  abilities  uf  a  iiiueti  lower  unler  than  his 
wouKI  haw  sntteBd  to  cover  with  ridicule  Uw  weak  and 
pnrtilitid  advcnarf  who  diacovcred  the  foince  of  the 
EtpHt  drt  Ijoit  in  the  UtuffmUus,  md  blanwd  hia 
opjHitK'iif  for  iir^:l(  rtinir  i'>  rxantiiip  tho  dootriiic?*  nf 
grace  ami  original  mil  It  is  to  Ih'  wisln-d  that  MoiiU'.h- 
quicu  had  employed  means  .«>  lexiliniate  to  aiuntera<^t 
Uupio'a  critkiam.  Uia  admiren  would  willioglyfofget 
that  irh«B'«  eo|qr  of  the  lattai'h  trafkt'ieadjr.lbr  elNola* 
Hon,  fdl  into  bis  hands,  he  carried  it  <d  the  royal  mis- 
tms,  Madame  Pompadour,  and  allowed  tier  tu  inform 
Duiiin  that,  an  the  H/prit  dt*  Lois  enjoyed  her  !«jHTiril 
fiwor,  all  ohjoctioiH  to  it  must  be  instantly  supprcMtcd. 
It  mwl  he  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Montesquieu 
held  A  place  peculiad/  his  vwn,  and  quite  apart  fmn 
the  Chmtian  writem   He  waa  a  moralist  to  be  aore, 


but  111'  did  imt  rlaiin  to  Iw  a  thfolni^'ian.  iiar  even  a 
devoted  or  eiitlu(>i;i>lii.'  ( 'hri-iiiaii.  l)oi  --iiniily  a  cold  and 
calculating  philosopher,  and  h»  such  it  wa»  much  for 
him  to  turn  aiide  and  pay  the  high  tributee  aiid  warm 
cneomiiims  to  Chriatianity  which  be  did  pay  in  all  hia 
writintjs;  and  it  may  indeed  be  asserted  that  "nmonj; 
the  laymen  of  the  IHtli  cenliirj-  no  one  has  sjiuken  so 
admirably  of  (  liri-tiaiiity."  Says  he.  in  tlie  .^/tirit  of' 
jAiictf"lUiw  admirable  the  Chrititian  reli^^ion,  wl-.ich, 
whUe  it  so^mtt  only  to  have  in  view  the  felicity  of  the 
other  life,  constitutes  the  happiness  of  this"  (bk.  xxiv, 
rh.  IH),  'Vhh  is  very  unlike  the  sneering  infidelity  of 

1 '.-  Mr  \"i  'Il.'ii  rr. 

.Mi'iili  .Miuiin's  mornl  d<«  triiie  i.«,  jK-rhaps, best  glcaneil 
fnim  hiti  t'tuf(>»  Uirnifit,  eolleeted  from  hiw  MSS.,  aii<l 
published  in  17fi0.  Vtma  thia  work  it  appeals  that  he 
difftnHl  tittle'fhnn  the  imclent  atolciBm,  though  be  has 
liiit  laid  it  dipwn  in  a  M  -t<mntir  fnrm.  Ilisown  nature 
M'.us  his  (rue  system.  iNt  \  t  rlli<  l<  he  loses  no  npjMjr- 
tunity  ofboastinj;  of  stoiciMn  in  general:  "No  philom- 
pber'haa  ever  made  neo  feci  the  sweetness  of  virtue 
and  the  dignity  of  their  n«tm«  better  thai  If  amia  An- 
reliits :  lir  finrc)»  the  heart,  enlarges  the  m»\,  and  ele- 
vates the  iiiinil,"  "  If  I  eould  for  a  moment  cease  to 
ihi:ik  that  1  am  n  ('hrislian,  I  could  not  |Mi!^-<il)ly  avoid 
r.iukiiig  the  deslnuiion  of  the  s<  c  i  of  Zcno  auiuii*;  the 
misfortunes  that  have  befallen  ilic  Imtnan  race."  The 
stoicism  of  Montesquieu  ia  aoftened  and  ratnincd  by  a 
ceruin  reeling  of  reli^on.  Stoicism  alone  could  not 
satisfy  tliis  lovin;i  minil.  In  llie  [Milun-  \sliicli  lie 
draws  of  human  virtues,  the  idea  of  tiod  consl.iiHly  re- 
turn!, not  as  something  useless,  but  as  its  necessary  cotn- 
pletion.  He  aet'eral  times  took  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing the  very  lively  avefricn  thtt  he  Mt  to  atheiim : 
"  The  pimis  man  and  atheist  always  talk  of  religion  :  the 
o!ie  speaUs  of  wliat  lie  loves,  ami  the  other  of  what  he 
fear>*."  'i'his  aversion,  wlm  li  liad  its  prineiplf  in  tlie 
uprightness  of  his  mind,  was  Mrengtbened  by  his  ac- 
qiuiniancc  with  the  real  necessities  and  tme  oondition 
of  aociety.  Ho  defended  with  no  lesa  warmth  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul:  "Although  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  were  an  irrur,  I  should  l)e  sorry  not  to  believe  it: 
1  ConfesK  I  am  not  so  humble  as  the  atheists.  I  know 
not  bow  they  ihinl(,  but,  for  myself,  I  would  not  ex- 
diange  the  itiea  of  my  immortality  for  the  bappioeia  of 
a  day.  I  delight  in  bdieving  that  T  am  immortal  as 
Clod  hini-i  lf.  Independently  of  revi-Iatioii.  ttictaphys- 
ica  give  nie  a  vrry  strong  ho|H'  of  my  eternal  linppineNt, 
which  1  would  not  willinjiiy  renouiiee.  Indifference 
about  a  future  life  leads  as  to  be  auft  and  easy  with  re- 
gard to  the  pnaent,  and  niMtan  oa  inwaiihie  and  in- 
capable of  cverk'thing  which  implies  an  effort."  3Ion- 
tescptieii  knew  that  all  religion  is  social,  while  atheism 
i^^  iinliuiiily  ami-social.  Monl»s<|iii<u  felt  thL«,  and 
more  tli.ii!  lini  f  expressed  it.  Nut  i.nly  does  bc  admit 
that  -all  n  i^^t'ins  contain  prccept.s  u.scfol  lO  aoctcty," 

but  be  dechuea  that  nUgion-ia.the  beat  gnannM  that 


we  can  havn  flir  the  morals  of  manlrfnd;*  and  he  goea 

so  far  as  to  aay  that  "all  societies  require  a  religion." 
No  one  has  shown  better  than  he  the  intimate  rehition 
lielween  relipon  and  soii.il  life;  ami  it  is  intercsiini;  tti 
oli*ervc  that  it  is  in  the  I'trsian  /.filers,  namely,  in  the 
work  into  which  he  has  introduced  the  raabesi  state- 
ments, and  in  which  he  baa  conoeded  meet  t»  the  idea* 
and  manneia  of  hia  time,  that  we  find  this  remarkable 

pass.np',  which  explains  i»o  well  what  we  liave  merely 
inilicaled:  "In  any  reliijion  which  we  profess,  the  ob- 
i«er\'ance  of  laws,  love  to  men,  devotedness  to  paroitl^ 
are  alwaya  the  fint  leligtoua  acta. .  . ,  For,  whatever 
idigion  »  man  proftanet  the  moment  any  reKgion  ia 
supposed,  it  must  al.w  neees.sarily  l>e  Fuppo»e<l  that  God 
loves  inunkind.  since  he  establishes  a  religion  to  render 
I  hern  linp|iy;  that,  if  he  loves  .men.  we  arc  certain  of 
pleasing  him  in  loving  them  also;  that  is,  in  exercising 
towards  them  all  the  duties  .of  charity  and  humanity, 

I  and  not  breaking  the  lawi  under  which  they  live."  In 
the  Spirit  of  Ltttr*,  and  in  the  ThoiiffhU,  we  meet  with 
p^l^-,^^;l^  inui  li  s[rr'ii;:(T  in  favor  of  ('liristianily.  jirov- 

I  ing  that  MonieN|ut<;u  imdersi<Kid  it  far  better  than 

j  the  moralists  of  his  time,  at  lea.<<t  in  the  philoaopbieal 
view.  But  for  further  development  of  iheae  ciitidanM 

I  wo  muat  reftr  the  reader  to  Vteet.  Rut.  ofFrmdk  t/t. 

\Hlh  Criifnry  fKngl.  by  the  l.'ev.  .'ariK  ^  Itr}-c<',  Edinb. 
IH.Vt,  hvo ).  p.  IJt'.t  Mj.  Moniesi)  lii  ii  liiiil  at  I'ari?.  Feb. 
H),  I7.'i.j.  The  ]irivate  rharacter  of  ^lontestpiieu  wns 
such  as  the  tendency  of  his  works  might  ,  lead  us  to  an- 
ticipate:. Poaaearing  Uiat  calm.independenee  which  ae-> 
ctircd  him  respect,  he  possessed  also  that  mildness  and 
Itenignity  of  character  which  displayed  itself  in  a  cheer- 
ful temper,  and  nliiaincd  t'nr  liim  imiversal  love.  lie  was 
distinguished  li}'  the  readiness  which  he  always  mani- 
fested to  use  hia  inlliience  with  the  government  in  he- 
half  of  persecuted  men  of  letters;  and  strict  frugality 
frequently  enabled  him,  without  imimiring  the  pmiK-rty 
of  his  family,  to  n)i[i;.'aii-  tlic  wnni.s  of  the  indigent. 
Hurkc  characterixes  him  as  "a  g<  nin^  not  Ixmi  in  every 
country  or  every  time;  a  man  g  nature  with 

a  penet««tinA  aquiline  eye;  with  a  jwlgmeut  trained 
by  the  most  eztcnrfre  erudition;  with  a  herculean 
robustness  of  min<l.  and  nfncs  nut  to  be  broken  with 
laUir."'  The  most  complete  eiiition  of  liis  work*  is  that 
by  D'Alembert  and  Villeniain  (I'ari.s,  Ihi'T,  8  \  <.l-.  Mvo  i. 
Nugent's  translation  of  the  Spirit  of  ike  1.h*c$,  together 
with  D'AlembcIt^l  biogn|)hical  sketch  of  Monteaqnieu, 
wcfc  puUialicd  at  Cincinnati  in  1873.  See  Voltaire,  Sti~ 
ffe  de  fMtb  XtV  ft  Ijouv  XV:  IVAIembert,  A7<,//r  <{r 
Mimlrfijiiini ;  Vilh'tnnin.  A./'y  </<■  Monlrtquitu  (IKjO); 
liiaux,  .V<>/i<ir  rur Mtmiffquim  (\H\^)\  Mau|>ertuis,  Hli>f;f 
df  Mvniffquifu  (17.V»);  Hep*ot,  Afontrt^ttitu  (^I'aris 
1H:)1  \:  Hura,  Aitmlttjtneu  m.  Carttnu^  in  Pk»lo$.  Mo- 
nahJi'/ii.  Oct.  1, 1M9:  S^te-Beove,  Ctnuerindu  f.imdi, 

vii.  41  Mj.  ;  Mcnnechet,  f  iftrralurf  ^flyh  n  -  i  I':iri<. 
1857,  rimu),  iv,  l'J5-143;  and  the  cxcellcnl  article  iit 
iYi»EdUtmrtkCgdiip.%r.  (J.U.W.) 

Montesquieu -Fezensno,  Die,  FR.\N9ni$  Xa- 
vih,K  M.Mtr  .\moink,  «W«,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  waa 
boni  near  .\uch  in  17.">7.  He  was  a  deputy  from  the 
clergy  of  Paris  to  the  Statcs-t  General  in  1781).  and  waa 
twice  elected  presidentof  the  National  Assembly.  Duf^ 
ing  the  Kcign  of  Terror  he  took  refuge  in  England,  but 
after  the  second  Restoration  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try and  was  ma  le  a  duke,  receiving  the  title  of  minis- 
ter of  state,  lie  died  in  lt(32.  Sec  Uuizot,  Mimoiixt. — 
I  loefer,  A'our.  Bu^  GMnde,  a.  r. 

Monteth  (or  Moittelth,  or  even  Montieth\ 
Konbui-,  a  .Sotch  prieet,  who  was  chaplain  of  cardinal 
de  Hetz  and  a  canon  uf  Notre  I)ame.  tlourisbed  near  the 
middle  of  the  i7ih  century.  lie  wrote  mainiy  worita 
on  acenlar  histonr.  See  AlHbone,  Diet.  i/SriHA  and 

.1  mtrirnn  A  iilfmrf.  s.  V. 

Monteverde, -Ci^VDio,  an  Italian  compoecr.  was 
born  at  Cremona  llhoot  1666,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1649. 
Ha  eampond  both  teodar  nnd  twkaiMriftil  mnn^  but 
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WM  ptftkalarl^  oelebntcd  ftjr  hia  raotcti  and 

fjaU :  of  the  Utt4^r  lie  prtKlucril  five  books. 

Afontfaucon,  Hkhnauh  xk,  one  <if  the  Icarnetl 
IkMjciliotiiii's  <>t  Saiiu-Maur,  noteU  for  valtialiU-  aii- 
tiqHarian  Ubora,  ww  born  Jan.  17,  Itaob,  c>f  a  bigb  r«m- 
ifyof  8oiihsB,in  LtQguadoa  H«  flarij  •rinccd  great 
fiMsittty  fitr  acqniring  Un^^<e9,  and  a  remarkable  love 


tion,  a  Uof^pby  of  Chryaoiloa,  tniBeroua  notca,  and 

an  inlruductii'ii  to  i-nch  st'iiarnti'  work.  'I'lii-*  is  univi t- 
sally  prDnouiiftHl  oik'  of  tlic  ch«-f-<l  ii  iivr«  h  of  liic  Mau- 
riiics  aiitl  tlif  l«-»t  ciliiioii  of  tliis  Churrli  Inilicr.  Sime 
lime  previuus  u>  thia  Muiulaueoii  had  |>ubli»l>iid  aitolh- 
er  valuable  work,  Licrt  dt  I'hUom  de  la  Vit  Comttm- 
platice  (Par.  1709*  12ido),  wilh  notes,  and  an  attcrafit  to 


of  study.  ITe  was  educatcti  at  the  College  of  Limoux. '  prove  that  the  TherapcutiB  of  whom  Pliilo  f>pi-ak!«  were 
Imt  thn'w  a>i  li- lii.H  lMK>ks,  aii'l  ill  I'iT  J  .'nicri-il  ihc  army.  < 'liri>tiiiiis  ;  ami  in  1710  AD  A7'i.'<'>'/(i  oii  ilic  fai  l  nu  ii- 
anil  wrve«l  in  si-vcral  campaigiu  undir  I  nnniie.  Aik  r  tiomtl  l>y  lkUttiiu.H  that  St.  Atbaiia.->iu»  Ijaptiztd  <  lulilrcu 
the  ileath  uf  pariMitA,  hejnioad  the  lk-nedictiii>-  at  \\\w»  liitnfH.'ir  a  child.  In  1719  be  gave  to  the  world  a 
Toulooae  in  1676.  Mil  time  WM  now  laigcly  employed .  great  work  un  t he  histoiy  of  art,  entitled,  L 'AiiHfuil* 
incorivctingrtheLatliitfmdatimiBartheUteckChmpeta '  ea^iK^^  et  Hrpreumtie  tn  Fistire$;  and  in  1729  Ln 

lii>tori;iii-'.  Clnu  U'  Mnrtin,  to  whom  he  rnmniii-    Mouninnitf  ,!t  hi  Monnrrhif  /'/•niriii.tt.    His  lahl  but 

nicalcd  hi*  work,  jioiiilfil  him  out  to  his  »u|MTiors  ii»  a  not  huA  irn|Kirl.iiit  work  is  his  Jiihiiiti/itcu  liUdinlhtrn- 
man  of  great  capacity,  and  partifulnrly  titled  to  take  a  mm  MSS.  wu-u  { I'ar.  17.!'.'.  '2  vols.fol.).  lie  diid  r-iiil- 
part  in  the  publication  of  tbe  Greek  lalbers  ootiletn-  i  denly  at  the  abbey  of  baiut-Germain-des-l^rva,  Dec  21, 
plauil  hy  the  ( 'oii(;rei^dan  of  St  Maor.  He  was  eoa- 1 1741.  He  was  rbcMen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
•M'nueiitly  «all<  il  I.I  I'.nris  in  ItWT.  The  fiillowinff  year  scription*  in  1719,  and  rontribute<l  many  papers  to  this 
lie  pii)ili«licil  lii'H  Amiliiiii  nre  ritriti  opusculii  (irtrai  and  otiwr  learned  ImnUcs.  Munlfauoon  wa*  ecdelirated 
(raris,  IxiU  lto>,  which  contain.'*  nl>o  some  lives  of  for  the  niildiK  >.•■  iiinl  1m  ni^'nity  of  liixliaracter.  Neither 
sainiiu  In  Itiin*  he  publii«hed  La  ririti  <k  VkiMoin  dt  I  tlie  favon  which  he  had  an  vived  from  an  cni(>eror,  nor 
JudHA  (2d  ed.  I'arLs  1692,  12no),  in  whieb,  with  a  |  thehonen  with  which  he  was  decorated  by  two  aueoea- 
great  deal  of  hbiorical  ulent,  he  attempts  to  esublbh  sire  popes,  coukl  at  all  abata  hia  humility  t  andstrangers 
the  authenticity  of  the  facts  related  in  that  narrirtive  who  convened  with  him -rettdtied  Hot  more  eurpri<ied 
a.icaiii-t  tin- opiiii.iii  i.f  ili"-"-  wIki  c  iiii-i^li  r  ii  .-i^  ri  faMc  ril  tlu-  amazinir  e.\teut  of  his  infornialion  tliaii  ai  the 
or  a  p.'irilili'.  Hut  hi;*  reputation  r<-->is  ohietty  on  the  unprtteniiin^;  tiiniplii  ity  of  his  manners.  CM' an  author 
part  h  -  t.iok  in-tbe  pablication  of  the  ivork<>  of  t\w  fa- '  who  has  left  44  v.il>.  t.  Iio,  it  may  be  expected  tluit  ele- 
thers.  He-  foe* gave  Aihailaaiiia  (l'ans,< IfiSS,  8  vols.  •  ganoa  will  not  be  a  characteristic;  and,  aocMdiqgly. 
Iblio),  revised  by  means  of  tb9MS8.  of  Paris  and  of<thc '  Montikncon's  writing*  are  blamed  for  their  cimibKms 
Vatiran,  wiih  a  iirw  Litiii  traii^lati..ii ;  tlif  liiird  vol-  ?iylf  and  dcfcriive  iirranj:emcnt.  Itul  liin  crudiiion.  a 
umc  contain'*  the  doutitful  and  jiiiiirioun  work-<.  \\  iili  <|uality  more  l«-litiiii;r  mu'Ii  pursuit)*.  Iia«  never  l>een 
tliis  is  connected  the  t  'ltllrctin  mint  juttrum  rt  nrripinniin  callett  in  question  :  and  his  work*  are  still  look«  r|  u(i  lo 
Ormeorum  (1^».  1707,  i  vohu  foL).  In  this  work  Mont-  1  as  guides  tbruugh  ibat  obscure  and  intricate  department 
fanson  givca,  beaides  an  emeUent  bio},rraphy  of  Athana-  j  of  Inimriedga  whieh  be  devoted  his  life  to  »tndy.  Sea 
aius,  some  newly  discovered  work.o  of  that  fatlu  r.  tliote  KJinbHtf^  Cftk>Jk*,V,\  Tasdn,  Hittoire  lUlrraix  tk  la 
of  Euf«ehimof(  'a^<an'3,  and  the  T<>p<»iriiithiii  f  'hi  i.*liiinii  Coiiiirffftilbm  db  8K  Maur,  \\  591  «q. ;  Fabriciiis.  JiiU. 
uf  the  F-cypn  111  lu'iiik  ('ostiias  lndiro|iIi'u»tes.     The    (iriri,i,  J^tifr  ilr  A/imr/'iiurtiii,  \ii  t\\o  IlUt, 

critical  tact  and  aeunien,  tlie.exteie«ive  learning,  and  . /'.4 cud  f^r<  yasn'4''i''"'> *^'> i  (tentkmah's  J/ujfatMt 
the  thorough  linguistic  ktiowledge  which  Monlfanoon  j  (Dee.  1886),  p.  672.    (J.  H. W.) 
erinoed  in  these  fMi»,  led' hia  aupcriota  to  intniit  him 


also  with  the  pnUicatlon  of  the  srarfcs  of  rhrnmetom. 

ilif  MSS.  at  Paris  were  iii^ufTnient.  lie         •M'nt  to 
Home  to  consult  the  codices  of  that  ritv.    Iniiih-ent  \II 
showed  him  the  >;reattst  rejjard,  while  one  of  the  liltra- 
riaaa  of  the  Vatican,  out  of  icaloosy,  defamed  and  pene- 
cutad  him.  He  rcAned  high  oflkm  which  were  openei  I 
to  him  at  Romn,  and  dovoiei!  liim^.  If  exclusively  to  his 
studiest.    The  |M»]ie  and  eariiinals  were  lavish  in  their 
atteiition-H,  and  Moiiifaur'>n.  <liiring  the  intervale  of  his 
ecclesiastical  functions,  gave  frequent  and  unequivocal 
pnoCi  «f  the  teaming  wldeh  be  poMweed  end  was  anx- 
ious to  augment.   It  is  related  that  Zacagni,  then  sulk- 
librarian  of  the  Vatican.  feoHntf  his  vanity  wounded  by 
tlir  pr.ii-r  li.  stKwed  on  this  aei-.iinji'i-lied  foreitrner,  laid 
i*everal  .sclienies  to  lower  him  in  the  public  estimation. 
One  lUy  while  Montfaucon,  amonj;  a  crowd  of  distin- 
guished pcnons,  happened  to  be  sauntering  tnthe  libia- 
ry,  Zaca;;^  with  afl^ted  politeness,  re<piested  the  an- 
tiipiary  to  favor  him  with  the  dale  of  a  (ireek  manu- 
script whiili  he  spread  out  before  him.  Montfaucon 
replied  that  apparently  it  was  written  about  70(1  yt>ars  | 
agow   His  antagoniat,  with  a  triumphant  sneer,  desired  ' 
bin  to  obKfre  tin  name  of  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  writ- 
tan  at  the  top.    The  rrem-hman  asked  if  it  wi  re  not 
BadI  Porphymgeniius.  later  by  l.Vi  years;  and  .i>  tluN 
upon  exaniaiali.in.  )irov<-d  to  lie  ilie  eaM.  /aea;;ni  re- 
tired with  his  manuscript,  and  tbcttoeforlh  left  the 
atranger  at  peace,  .\fler  his  return  to  Fteris  Slnntfsucon  ; 
paUirtied  the  UerapUt  of  Origen  (1718,  S  voLt.  fuL),  with  | 
variations,  notes,  aitd  intrmluctork-  remarks  not  only  on  I 
till'  «i>rk  itself,  hill  on  ilie  :;eiieral  history  of  tlie  (.reek 
versions  of  rhe  Hible.    1 1  is  iieM  publication  was  an  i 
edition  of  the  works  of  (Jhrvsostoni  (I'ar.  1718  8«j.,  13  ! 
vols.  fuLi  Venice^  1780,  H  vols.  4to>.   Montfiuiooa  had 

eonuiledtbe  FtaiMb,Baauui,  Knglisb,  andUeiman  eod-  which  an  nineb  aonght  after  by  bibUognmhan  an  ao- 
ioest  ibetaxtwiaaeoonpaniadl^aiMwLatia  tiBBtla-ieoant  of  tbair  antiqa^y,  ne,  Tractatu  <k  *tra%  rmU 


Montfeirat,  formerly  an  independent  duchy  of  It- 
aly, between  IMedmont,  Milan,  atul  Genoa,  and  consist- 
ing of  two  separate  portions,  Casale  aitd  Acqui,  lying 

iK'tween  the  Maritime  AIjis  and  the  I'n,  .Tiid  ba\  intr  an 
area  of  over  KllKl  S4|uare  miles,  v^itll  it-«  ca|ii(al  al  ('.-.- 
sale-,  is  now  incoquirateil  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Munlferrat,  after  the  downfall  uf  the  Franki»h  empire, 
waa  nded  by  ita  own  margraves  till  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  This  illustrious  buuae  for  a  long 
time  diitputed  the  wjveniKniy  of  Piedmont  with  the 
house  of  Savoy,  and  sent  to  the  Crusadis  nii..e  1m  ro«.s 
than  any  other  s<ivereif;n  house  in  i;iir")ie.  .Memlicrs 
of  the  family  nded  Mmuilan^s>^l^ly  in  .MoiiifelTatfThca- 
aaly,  and  Jerusalem.  On  the  death  of  lite  marquis  Juhn 
I  in  130.%  his  sister,  Inlande  or  Irene,  who  was  cmpresa 

of  ('o:i->taii(iii'i|ile.  Mir  f  i  ll  1  to  Mmil fiTril  ;  ,nnd  her 
second  son  iHcanie  itie  lnniniiT  of  ihe  family  ol  .Moiu- 
ferrat-I'ala-^iloiius,  whi.  h  became  exiinei  in  l.'i.;;'..  w hen 
Hontferrat  [laaaed  to  ibc  (joiutagas  of  Mantua.  In  Ithii 
the  dukes  of  itevoy  obtained  poisei^n  of  a  portion  of 
the  territory*,  and  in  17(i3,  with  the  consent  of  the  Oer> 
man  empemr,  the  remaining  portion  pa*««1  under  their 
sway,  and  was  iiii'ir|Hirali  d  >sith  ilnir  ..un  iliimiiii.ini*. 
The  eevion  of  .Savoy  to  France  alter  the  win  of  1H<')9 
I il.il  ed  Montferrat  for  a  while  under  Fri  in  h  rule,  but 
after  tha  oundict  between  (Germany  atul  France  in  1870 
Italy  gained  back  this  territory,  and  it  now  fonna  a  part 
of  Ihe  united  kin::ilom.  The  ecckaiaatical  hiatory  ia 
delaileil  in  the  artiele  Itai.v. 

Montfiquet,  H.\<n  i.  i>k,  a  noted  French  witer  on 
nseeticism.  was  iMirii  in  the  village  of  Monilii|ii<  i.  near 
liaycux,  towanls  the  close  of  the  l.'>lh  century,  lie 
a  doctor  of  the«ilogy,  and  enjoyed  gn-at  disiinctioo 
hia  fcUows.    Ho  died  about  1520.    Hia  worlo^ 
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I  exutentia  (otiu*  CkritH  (Ftris,  l-l^l,  foL) : 
—Fa  Livre  oh  Traicte  dn  taimct  menmmt  de  Pautei 
(Paris,  1500,  4to'i:— ArpoitWoii  tk  TOraimm  DamimntU 

(Paris,  14K').  1  ti  ■  I  :     f  'rfHi.fitinn  ih  IWrt  Mm  hi  I  I'nris, 
4U)): — (iiiiili'n  i  t  (iititri  rwnrnt  di»  ifrH»  utin  uz,  Irtti- 
lii  $iH//fili'jr  dii  tainrt  Mtcrfviint,  rxfnt  ft  Jruit  du  ma- 
H(V»  (ParU,aU>ut  1620, 4to> 
<?Mrafr,a.r. 

Montfort,  Simon  hr,  a  bold,  merrilc«!s  and  sup^r- 
fiittliiMis  but  devotwl  foHowtT  cif  the  i>«|wy.  was  de- 
»cfndc<l  from  the  couni^  <>f  Moiiifort.  near  Paris.  lie 
waa  Iwm  about  the  middle  of  llic  12th  century.  Hi« 
career  datca  from  the  year  11!>9,  when  be  appeara  as  a 
leader  in  tbe  Cruaade  of  Ceiy,  where  he  waa  aBaociatod 
with  Kaiuald  de  Montmtrail,  Uamier,  bishop  of  Troves, 
WttllhtT  of  Hricnite,  and  the  marshal  of  (  Ji.iiii jin^'nc, 
<iei>lTniy  of  Vtllcharduuin,  and  others,  'I'lie  i  rusade  set 
forth  (ku  8,  P2U2.  A  bargain  had  been  previously 
made  with  tbe  YeurtiaiMy  bgr  which  the  latter  ^;re«d  to 
fbrabh  "  shipa  and  otber  conremeneea  to  paaa  tbe  aea." 
When  tlio  titno  for  rnilmrkation  arrivr<l,  the  Cnisailers 
were  lacking:  ;W,<H)()  markt  <»!  llu'  stipulated  price.  The 
"wise  old  doije"  liis  advantage,  anil  proixused  that 
Venice  woidd  fuUil  her  part  of  tbe  treaty  if,  iu  diacharge 
of  the  84,000  marks  of  rilver,  the  Cruaaden  would  lend 
tbeir  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Zara.  Afker  much  ho^tiia- 
tion,  the  plan  was  aeceiled  to  by  all  but  Do  Montfort. 
"We  arc  Cliri-tians ;  wi:  nnr  not  nj^.i'm.^t  nur  hrotlier 
Chridlians,"  imiil  he.  "  lli^  object  in  atnuinuiig  thia  po- 
aition,"  says  Villehardouin,  '*araa  to  break  up  the  mis- 
gaided  aimy."  After  the  eaptuie  of  Zara,  the  CViuders 
adraneed  to  Constantinople  fbr  the  pur^Kisc  of  placinj; 

young  AlcxiU!*  on  thr  tlirunc.    Tlie  poix-  denouneeil 
the  design.    He  exeoninuniicaied  the  W'tietiaiist;  but 
of  thi«  no  one  took  the  fdightci«t  herd,  except  I>e  Slout- 
fort.  He,  with  bia  brother  and  a  few  French  knights, 
aeparated  thnnaelTea  tma  tbe  camp  of  tbe  Cmaaders, 
jw-M(l  (ivi-r  til  the  kini,'  I'f  Hungary,  nnd,  nniiil  many 
(litiicultie:*.  tn.'uie  lor  llie  Holy  Ijliui  to  lullil  liis  vomk  to 
the  Church,    lie  linnlly,  liowever,  return* d  home,  ami 
after  a  abort  rest  took  up  arius  agaiti  at  the  suoimuns 
«r  pope  Innoeent  III,  and  in  tbe  aummer  of  1209  be  was 
BMKle  leader  of  tbe  cnisadc  againxi  the  AtbigcnacsL 
Under  lus  guidance  and  that  of  ilie  pojie's  legate, 
.\tnuury,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  the  crusadin;;  urniy  marched 
into  Ijin^uedoc  and  besieged  the  town  of  Ucziers,  which 
was  stornuil  .luly  22,  12D0.    A  horrible  massacre  en- 
aued.  One  of  tbe  auperior  officeia  inquired  of  tbe  abbot 
of  Clteaox  bow  tb^  were  to  distinguish  tbe  herctica 
from  the  faithful:  '"Slny  them  all!"  retnnied  the  ha\- 
age  Churchman,  "for  the  I»rd  knoweth  thoive  that  an- 
hi.''.''    Not  a  living  soul  was  spared.    It  is  aaid  that 
fifteen  tbouaaiid  pmple  were  thus  merdlessiy  slaugh- 
tered in  tbia  one  plaeeb  Oarans^  waa  aeandy  bettt  r 
treated;  and  at  I^vaur  the  femcious  deeds  of  Montfort 
made  his  name  a  byword  of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  In 
1210  l)e  Montfort  was  invested  l>v 
Peter  of  Aragon  with  the  viscoiuity 
of  lii'ziers  and  Carca-^-iuine.    Fetcr  ^ 
designed,  no  doubt,  in  this  way  to  poUA/^  C  \f  'JUj 
conciliate  l>e  Montfort,  and  protect         «  — 
his  (Peter'n;  kin-men  from  the  ra-  ^^CA 
pacity  and  isavagery  of  Do  Mont- 
fort. He  waafhowevovdiMpiHruii- 
ed,  and  in  1213  I'ecer  craaaed  the 
Pyrenees  with  a  force  superior  lo 

that  (if  Siinun  to  protect  hi-*  own. 
u|K>n  the  altar,  and  declared  that 


and  aucceaa  of  tbe  Crusaders  were  uointenapted.  Ton- 
louse  waa  taken  in  1215.  De  Montfort  was  chosen 
prince  of  tbe  whole  aubjugatecl  territnry;  n  strict  in- 

ijiii^ilinn  nfler  lu'n-tics  was  uriiin  . [.  tlie  C'lmrch 
of  Kume.  pleaM.-d  with  tlic  faitliluiuovt  of  her  i>ervant 
Simon,  at  a  Council  of  the  Ljiteran,  November,  1215 
See  Uoefer,  JVbae.  Biiog,  i  (styled  the  twelfth  Gcneial  Caandl),  coufinaed  hiaa  in 
an  hb  eonqneata.  On  bis  return  to  Nortbem  France, 
he  was  received  ^vitli  <Vie  trn  fiti  st  fmnnr  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  faiih.aiiil  hailed  wnh  acclamations:  "Bless- 
ed is  he  that  conieth  in  tlie  name  of  the  Lord!"  The 
rcmainiog  years  of  tbe  life  of  De  Montfort  were  oon- 
sumed  in  •  bloody  atraggia  to  flaaintoitt  Ida  aaeen- 
dency  oi-er  the  territory  he  had  subdued.  During 
the  year  1216  the  petiple.  under  the  leadenthip  of  the 
younger  count  Itaymond,  lirnkr  mit  in  general  in^ur- 
rection.  Ihit  succetis  intill  followed  De  Moulfurl.  11c 
with  bis  army  aackcd  Toulouse,  and  plundered  tbe  in- 
babttaata  to  tbe  very  last  piec*  oC  doth  or  aNisnm  oC 
meaL  <«Ofa,  noble  city  of  TanlouBef  exriaima  tbe 
troulmdour,  ''thy  \ery  iHines  are  broken!"  Tlie  in- 
suing  year  the  «nr  v^ith  tlie  young  ct»:nt  li'.iynioiul 
continued  to  the  advantage  of  De  Moniforl,  till  budden- 
ly  tbe  old  count  Itaymond  appeared  before  Touluoae. 
The  city  received  bin  with  tM  utmoat  Joy.  New  walla 
were  built  and  new  forlitications  raisetl.  It  w.i>  in  the 
siege  of  this  place  tlial  l>e  Montfort  Iom  hi-,  liic,  June 
25,  121M;  when  lie-nliu:;  an  attack,  a  >ii'ne  from  an  en- 
gine struck  on  the  head  the  champion  of  Jesus  Christ 
(as  he  was  calletl  by  his  admima),  and  he  died  on  tbe 
apot;  Uia  fanatical  foUowcia  reproached  <iod  with  hia 
death.  A  RMNikish  historian  adds  also  that  he  received 
tive  Avoundsfrom  arrows;  and  in  this  rc!>|n  i  t  liken>  liitn 
to  the  Heileemer,  "in  whose  cause  he  diiul,  and  with 
whom  we  trust  he  ia  in  bliss  and  fJUtry."  A  daring  and 
skilful  leader}  chivalrii^  affable^  and  popular;  enUinaU 
uMi<  ally  devout  and  fknattcally  attached  to  Vonanisni; 
amliiiiniis,  tin.S4'rupiiIoti»i,  anil  r<'morf«-Ies.«,  he  natnrrilly 
r»>M'  to  llie  po^ilioll  of  gniiling  spirit  in  the  inrlinlriil 
limes  ill  wliich  he  lived  and  the  cruel  war  in  whuh  he 
engaged.  Sec  Mdman,  Uitl.  of  Lutiu  t'hriitMmly ; 
Cknmiqtu  tie  Simo»,  CmHle  de  Montfort  (printed  in 
Guizot'a  Mimuiret  nlali/i  i  Fhittoire  de  ^roaee); 
Iloefer,  AW.  Biofr.  Gen^nilr,  xxxvi,  ?4ft-257;  and  the 
histories  of  the  I  .V,,-;,  „>, ,.  (,).  v.\    ( ( !.  A.  T.  t 

Montfort  Mauuscript  i(  om  x  Mo.ntfoktia- 
NLs,  known  as  MS.  Gl  of  the  (iosjxir-.  'M  of  the  Acta^dO 
of  tbe  Pauline  £pistlea,  and  92  of  BcvelationX  ao  nanad 
from  a  Cambridge  divine  of  the  17tb  century,  who  gave 
it  to  archliishop  Usher,  by  whom  it  was  prejienteil  to 
Trinity  (  .>lkge.  Dublin,  in  the  library-  of  which  it  s^till 
remains  (ihere  dc^dgnated  as  G. '.*');  an  octavo  cursive 
(>reek  US.  of  the  entire  M.  T.,  written  in  the  l&th  or 
l('>th  centur}*,  on  455  paper  leavea,  and  fiunoua  aa  ooii> 
taining  the  text  of  "the  three  heaveidy  witnesses"  (1 
John  v,  7,  that  leal"  being  ghznl  to  preserve  it  from  in- 


^  J  -  /•         tlx    1^*  -T"  ^'r* 

MOfUfpiav  tSv  cjfyujy  Xcu4^aM0/*€ir*  k  Map^'fioL  Tots 


he  tiM>k  it  Iwick  from  (i<Kl  to  fight 
his  bntile.",  and  at  the  battle  of  .Mu- 
ret  defeated  and  slew  Peter  and 
thcbnger  part  of  bia  anDfi  After 
tbe  battle  of  Marat,  tbe  pngiCM 


Spadnan  of  tbe  Oedea  IfoN/ybrfianus— containing  tbe  noted  tatt  1  Joltn  v,  T* 
A  atrlct  translation,  line  fur  Una,  la  as  ftdlowat 

■  MaiW  la  Ma  iMIvca.  Uthtr,  went,  mni  holy  tfMH, 
And  lllMW  till  Ihrrr,  nrr  nnr.    AnA  [ib^rr]  ar*  IhrM  tk 
wilni-..  in  llir  firOi,  n-tr-,T.  v.  uti-f ,  nn.I  h!o.-.t!.  If  w, 

■04  U  irmtar.  fur— IhU  !•  tbe  wl(r.cu  cf  (vd,  Ui4t — 

8>  kaa  tmktM  alu  t  to  w. 
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jurv").  An  earlier  owner  was  William  Claji,  once  n  ffl- 
low  of  Cambridp!,  who  derived  it  from  Tliomns  (  k  m- 
enl,  and  origiluUly  it  belonged  to  one  Frov,  a  Franciscan 
ftlw*  It  b  apparently  the  woric  of  t  lm>«  or  four  mc- 
OMiv*  aeribea,  perhapa  in  part  at  fiiat  independtnt  of 
cteli  other;  and  the  Apocalypae  bears  marka  of  having 
iKH-n  copitwl  frxtn  tlic  Cmlcx  I^ii't'strcnsi!*.  It  is  ilinilit- 
less  the  "(^Hicx  ISrilaaniciut"  n-ri  mHi  to  by  Kraainua  aa 
hilt  sole  nuthori(y  f<>r  ioserting  the  above  diaptttcd  text 
in  his  ciUtion  of  1522,  Id  aooimlaDce  with  a  pfomiM  he 
IukI  midfl  to  bit  dttraeton  that  if  a  aingle  tiicek  MS. 
cinM  tio  fniind  rontainint;  it  he  woulil  aild  it.  Se^  Wit- 
NKssK.s,  TiiK  TiiKKK  11k AVKSi.Y.  It  ha«  the  Aromonian 
seclion!<,  and  the  numl>er  of  verses  notwl  at  the  end  of 
the  MSq  with  the  lAtin  diviaum  of  chapters.  There  arc 
nany  cometioBa  bj  a  mora  laeent  band,  eraaures  of  the 
pen,  etc.  An  imperfect  collation  of  it.  while  in  Uiher'a 
iiands,  wai»  printed  in  Walton'n  I'olyiflol.  Dr.  Banet 
roUsted  the  r»  ni.iindi'r  for  hi*  edition  of  the  I)(il>liii  pa- 
limpsest  Z,  and  more  recently  l>r.  Dobbin  hait  pul>- 
tttlied  a  complete  collation  ('/  Ar-  r.x/rx  Mtm/Jortiamu, 
etc,  Lond.  TfegeUea»  in  Home'a  /a(mL  iT»  SIS 

aq. ;  Scrivener,  fwhrod.  to  N.  T.  p.  140.  8«a  Mamc- 
acaim,  Bibucau 

Montgaillard,  Bernard  aim  hoown  as  PeiH 
Fnilliint,  a  Uoman  Catholie  ecrlcslaatle  noted  for  his 

fin  :U  tali  iit  in  pulpit  orainrv,  l.iit  t  >pi  (  iaily  l^r  the  part 
he  bore  in  the  Koman  Caihulic  iHtri|{uea  a^ainnt  the 
Huguenota,  Mas  bor.i  at  MbBlgaOlaidf  in  the  dioccai? 
of  Toulouae,  in  1X3,  He  eommenoed  aa  a  FeuUtant. 
or  mendicant  friar,  in  1579,  and  bepin  to  prpach  im- 
in(-i!l:it<l\',  thi>ii;;li  li<'  liad  not  ttuiliril  Me 
prtadiiil  at  i;i>.  ux,  UinNles,  and  'I'ikiIiium'  with  mj  huk'Ii 
Mirfe.H.t  that  they  applied  to  him  thi.s  pas^a;.'!'  hi  Holy 

Writ,  ''Happy  is  the  womb  which  hare  tliee."  He 
«rent  to  Fraaoa  at  the  time  wlien  Henry  III  drew  the 

Feuillant^  thither,  and  mi  oharnietl  the  French  nmrt 
with  hi*  MTnioiiH  t)i.it  the  kiiij;  and  ipieen-motlier  aji- 
IMiiiiti'il  hitn  to  priMi  h  ii|M(n  M'vcral  pariicular  occasions 
Here  he  acquirixl  the  re|)uiatiou  of  the  moot  eminent 
piaaebar  that  ba«l  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man 
— M»  great  were  his  talenia  for  the  pidpit,  eapecially 
In  movini;  the  pawiona  and  mbduing  the  heart.  He 
condemned  himself  to  so  a  i-ti  rr  a  way  of  life  ainon;; 
the  Fenillants  that  ilie  \x)[tt:  cummandcxt  him  to  quit 
that  order,  le»t  he  should  shorten  hia  days  by  it.  He 
lidiaTed  himaelf  furioualy  in  sappovtijig  the  inteieit  of 
tlie  LeigM^  and  bore  a  eonaiderable  part  in  the  boirible 
ClinMiOf  tbatrillainous  comhination.  -  The  preJichers" 
Bays  Mumbourg  {Hi<t.d>  In  Li-jur.  liv,  iii,  2!),'»),  "of 
■whom  the  most  noted  wen-  las  In  r  IWrnard  de  Moiil;;ail- 
lard,  sunianicd  the  I'elit  Feuillaiit,  and  the  famous  Cor- 
delier Feuardent,  who  preached  in  the  pariahea  of  Taris 
daring  the  Chriatmaa  holidays,  changed  their  aermons 
into  invectivc<»  aKainot  the  sacred  person  of  the  king," 
etc.  Monti;aiilaril  is  rliari;iil  with  having  bwn  inittru- 
niental  in  intlamin*;  the  n.-bi'lliou!*  element)!  of  hin  <lay, 
and  with  having  siibonieil  an  n-s.HaiiMin  to  munkr  liinry 
IV.  MontgaiUard  died  in  lti;i8.  He  was  at  that  time 
alM  of  OrraL  Such  a  saint  as  Muntgaillard,  and  one 
M-ho  had  done  fiifh  sint;ular  svrvi>  *  ■«  tn  the  In  h-  tliurch 
must  iieedH  have  ]Mi!,sf*>('d  (pialiLi<^<  al»>v<'  the  usual 
standard,  and  thertfori;  the  wriii  rs  nf  his  life  have  not 
hesitated  to  aaseit  that  Uod  perfonned  great  miradea 
both  in  bia  fiiTor  and  by  bis  mcauk  See  Bayle,  Diet. 
Hht.  H.  V, ;  Cau  Bingr.  Dirt,  s.  v.   (J.  H.  W.) 

MontgaUlard,  Jean  Jaoqnaa  de.  a  French 
monaitic,  noted  aa  a  writer  on  rdi^oos  topics,  was  bom 
in  16.13  at  Toulouse,  and  early  enterc<l  the  Dominionn 
ordpr  in  hi:*  native  plme.  He  die<l  there  March  21, 
1711.  He  \*  the  author  of  a  carious  work  entitled,  J/on- 
umen/a  Cimemttu  Tohtmi  ordmk  K  F.  Pradioaiontm 
(ToaL  1698,  ioL),  which  contains  moeh  ralnable  mala- 
rial for  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  in  that  irKtrict  of 
Ffanoe.  Himself  a  devoted  Komatn.'it,  an<l  liclicving 
the  hazabest  meawrca  of  the  Inqoiaitioo  jQstilabte  in 


'  l>ehalf  of  religion,  he  does  not  withh«>ld  anything,  how- 
ever iKirharous  or  outrageous,  and  his  work  contains 
many  a  |»age  presenting  a  rnobt  ghastly  spectacle  of  in- 

I  humanity  perpetrated  by  misguided  finwtica*— Hoefer, 

\n>ir.  Hii-ij.  (iriirrnli .  \\\\\.  'Ji'i'i. 

'  Moutgaillard,  Pierre  Jean  Frangoia  de,  a 
French  prelate,  bnither  of  the  prece«ling,  was  Ixim  at 
Toalonsc,  March  29,  1683,  and  was  educated  at  i^vii, 
wliere  lie  entered  tlie  Soibnnne,  by  which  high  seliool 
he  was  minted  dtx-tor.  He  enlt-n-d  Imly  nnirrs,  and 
scHin  ro.se  to  ]Hiyilions  of  ecc-lesi.a>iical  distimiion.  li; 
\f>*'A  he  wa*  made  binliop  of  Sainl-l'on.s,  and  ili.«tin- 
guished  himself  by  great  libendity  of  sentiment  aa  wcU 
as  idigiona  devotion.  He  waa  ana  of  the  nineteen  bisb- 
ope  who  signed  a  |ietitian  to  pope  Hement^lX  for  the 
panlon  of  the  bishops  of  .\Iet,  I'assicrs,  Uoauvais,  and 
Aiiu'crs.  «ho  had  iip|><istd  the  doctrines  e!(|mu*t'd  in  the 
fuipal  hidl  iasucd  by  .\lexander  VH  to  defeml  the  Jesu- 
its and  thdr  tcnals  and  practices.  He  also  alterwarda 
'^jifffflifii  pnaecuted  aodcsiastica  against  Uw  Jcsuita, 
wboia  inmofaKty  he  unbesiutingly  deneonced.  He 
waa  so  severe  (hat  In-  wa^  branded  as  a  Janscnist,  but 
there  is  proof  extant  thai  he  fn-e^l  himself  from  the  im- 
pulalion  of  disloyalty  Ui  the  Church  of  Home,  lie 
tlied  March  18, 1718.  He  waa  well  versed  in  archao* 
logical  stttdici,  Old  noted  for  bia  valuable  attainments 
in  ancient  ecclesiastical  history-.  His  works  arc  of  a 
contmversial  nature,  and  of  value  only  to  those  inter- 
eatoil  in  the  Jansenist  controvcrMV.  A  li-t  of  thcni  in 
^iven  by  Hocfer,  .Viwic.  /iiiy.  (ihuu  <tlr,  xx\vi,2*ib,'2iM. 

Moutgomery,  Alexander,  a  l're»byterian  min- 
inter,  wa.*  born  in  Westlidd,  X.  \ ..  :ii  He  pradu- 

ateil  at  Amherst  College,  Ma&s.,  in  IKil ,  8tu«lied  thctd- 
«tgy  tirwt  in  Union  Seminarj',  New  York  City,  and  af- 
terwards in  Auburn  Seminary,  N.  Y.;  was  licensed  by 
linm|HUii  <'<Mi;,'regattoiuil  Amodatimr,  Mass.,  and  or- 
ilaincd  in  IKt'.t  as  jiastor  of  Mary\  l!l"  ('hiircli,  N.  Y., 
where  hi'  remained  luilil  he  removed  W'l'al,  and  joined 
the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  and  was  agent  fur  some  time. 
He  finally  settled  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wisoooaiu,  where  he 
hibored  until  his  death,  Feb.  18, 1850.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery was  an  earnest  Christian,  a  g<«id  theoli.trinn,  nn«l  a 
fervent  preacher.  Siw  WIImiu,  J'rtsb,  JJUl.  AUmuutc, 
1868,  121. 

I    Montgomery,  Henry  SgHnton,  D.D.,  a  noted 
I  clergyman  of  the  Protectant  ICpivopal  Church,  was 
Uini  in  Philadelphia  I)t<.  !•.  ixjii;  w,i-s  edmauil  at  the 
l"niver»ity  of  Pennsylvania,  class  uf  IKt;);  xtudicd  law 
for  two  years;  travelled  in  Knni|«',  and  then  contiinied 
'  his  studies  in  Nanhotah  College,  in  Wisooosto.  After 
remaining  there  two  years,  be  entered  the  genenl  the- 
I  ol(i;.'ii  al  s< miliary  at  New  York.    He  wn«  oril.iine<l  fur 
the  holy  ministry  by  Iti^hop  Alonzo  Potter,  and  in  IHitt 
oiisumetl  charge  of  All-i)aint»'  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
then  a  small  organixation.   Ilia  labors  were  veiy  sue* 
ceasful;  the  Chnreh-memlierBhip  rapidly  inmased,  and 
the  pastor  iK'cnino  liiLrhly  respected  and  U'loved.  Ill 
IKjj  he  reieiveii  aiul  ;u  ci  pt«  d  a  call  to  the  ( 'huTch  of 
the  Incarnation  of  New  York,  which  uas  an  ofTnluMtt  of 
I  and  4le|tendent  u|K)n  (irace  Church,  and  which  wonthip- 
I  petl  in  tlic  ediiice  at  the  comer  of  Madiaon  Avenue  and 
I  Twenty-eighth  Street.  During  the  earlier  years  of  hia 
I  ministry  in  New  York  he  was  able  to  i«eparate  hia 
church  fritm  (irace  Church  ;  nn<l  so  ctlicicm  (ni.l  sali,«- 
factory  was  hin  work  that  in  IMtVl  a  new  church  build- 
ing was  ereetetl  at  Madiaon  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth 
StreeU  His  hdiom  were  identified  with  it  until  his  sad- 
den decease,  Oct.  15. 1874.  Dr.  Montgomery  was  a  man 
iif  acknowl<  il;;rd  ability,  and  i>f  ni'irc  than  ordinary  en- 
durance,   llr-  \\n«.  always  a  hanl  worker;  he  had  no 
assiatant  in  ln^  iniiii«try.  and,  liesiden  the  tun.'tant  de- 
mands upon  his  strength  made  by  a  growing  Church, 
he  bad  for  years  lieen  a  prominent  member  of  neariy  all 
the  miwionari'  and  home  societies  for  the  a«lvancement 
of  the  Gospel.    The  Miastonary  Society,  which  was  in 
when  bia  daatb  ooenned,  paid  bilii  a  T«qr  ^ 
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and  merited  tribute  throu^^h  l)i>liop  ^'ail  on  Oct.  15, 
1874.  See  Tke  Church  Jowmul  ami  Gaqiti  Mtuenger^ 
Oet22,1874. 

Montgomery,  James  (1),  D.I)^  a  rkrg>-innti  of 
the  I'roteauot  Epiacopal  Cbuivb,  wu  bom  in  i'hiladcl- 
phia  Nor.  tt,  1787,  and  mu  cdacaMd  at  Priaeeton  Cul- 
le^o,  whcri'  he  graduated  in  1815.  After  pfaetidOK  law 

lur  a  •'tiort  timo,  he  prefMired  for  holy  orders;  was  or- 
dainctl  in  IHU;,  and  flecteil  rector  of  St.  Miilijul'-.,  X.  J. 
In  ltsl8  he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York, 
and  subseqoently  removed  to  Si,  Ste|i1ieD*%  Pbiladcl- 
pliia,  wbBW  be  hdil  aevanl  impoftant  oflkci^  and  de- 
voted himadf  to  lifa  ndntotrr  with  ranefi  eamestneai  till 
Ills  ilt  iiili.  March  I".  IKJI.  IIi.-<  Avurks  art-  live  ScnitoM, 
i«»ued  at  different  times. — Sprajjue,  A  nnaU  oj'lhe  A  mer. 

Montgomery,  James  ('2\  ono  <.f  the  i,Tiiatfst  of 

Kii>:li^h  liyniiiolD^ist.s  wa'*  Imrii  lu  IrviiU',  in  .\yr!*liire, 
iScotlaiul.  Nov.  J,  1771.  His  pai^nU  wire  In^li— hi» 
father  a  Moravian  preacher. '  Jamca  v/a»  Uc»igued  for 
the  same  office,  and  in  hia  sixth  year  was  placMlin  the 
Moravian  establishment  at  Fulncck,  near  Ix^U  Kng- 
land.  While  here  hi:*  parents  went  as  missionaries  to 
tlic  W'csi  Iiidirn,  wlicre  they  toon  died.  To  their  litte 
be  thus  iHautil'ully  alhidcs: 

)t 


♦•My  fir.Iu'r—tn.ither— parents,  are  not 

HiTPiith  till'  lii>n-«t:ir  they  i-loep, 

lii'vuiul  till'  \\  c.^tfi  II  (Ice;) ; 
Ami  wlicu  tttf  Mur»  ncH>n  Rlory  crestc  the  waves, 
Uv  ^l^illl•?t  \viiln>ut  a  shadow  on  their  graveu." 

Left  to  binuclf,  he  refuted  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and 
the  Brethren  phued  him  as  an  apprentiee  to  a  (grocer  in 

Mirtid  l.  Hi-  disliked  the  dnidgen.-  orilic  •■liMp.  \rrote 
verM^Jsaud  at  length  ran  nwny.  with  three  ^ihillin^^  an<l 
sixpence  in  his  |M*cl(et.  He  wrh  unm  ciim|)clled  hy  ne- 
cessity to  engage  as  a  sbopboy  in  tb«  village  of  Watb, 
in  Yorkshire.  Re  remdnvil  Ihere  bat  a  year,  and  then. 

intent  iipriii  pnMishin;^  a  vulunie  of  verse-,  went  up  to 
I.«indon,  an.l  intnulneiMl  hiinM  lf  tu  one  •>('  the  Hrethrtn 
in  Paternoster  IJow,  and  piined  emphiyment  as  elerk 
and  general  assistant ;  but  be  oould  get  no  one  to  onder- 
Mke  pabliahing  his  poetiy.  In  elf  hk  BMNMhs  we  find 
him  back  again  at  Wath.  In  his  twca^r-first  year  he 
went  to  ShetllcUI  as  elerk  to  the  c^Ktor  of  the  ShejUfli 
Rtgitier ;  and  whin,  two  M-nrs  afterward'*,  a  ii-iliiioal 
pmseculion  was  instituted  against  the  editor.  Montgom- 
ery Kneoeeded  him  in  the  management  of  the  pajicr. 
changing  its  name  to  that  of  Tht  /rit»  The  tone  of  bis 
paper  was  very  temperate,  but  flim.  At  that  tine  the 
quailing  cause  of  arbitrary  power  and  divine  right  wiu< 
making  its  last  straggle.^*  auainst  freedom  and  common-  | 
sense.  Notwithstanding  the  moderation  of  our  poet- 
aditw,  it  was  not  long  before  the  bands  of  the  officers 
of  the  law  were  upon  him.  The  publication  oT  a  soni* 
written  hy  a  elrrgyinnn  to  cMtnitn  inornte  the  denfrur- 
lion  of  thi-  lla.>lil('.  whirh  hful  In  i  ii  ininUHl  in  half  the 
new-<i|iaper!*  in  ihe  kiiigilom,  w)i»  tninlc  ihi-  prttence  of 
lining  Montgomery  £2D  and  >m|>riaoning  bim  three 
months  in  the  Cast  le  of  Yoric.  On  liia  deliverance  from 
his  ineaneration  he  resumed  Ids  editorinl  InlKtni,  and 
avoided  every  extreme  in  politics;  but  in  giving  a  nar- 
latireof  the  circum.otances  atlendini;  the  death  of  two 
men  killed  in  a  riot  in  the  strceU  of  Sheffield  by  the 
militar>%  a  volnnlaac  officer,  who  was  also  a  tnagistrate. 
feeling  hit  bmm  wounded  by  the  statement,  presented 
him  for  libeL  The  result  was  another  line  of  X80,  and 
imprisonment  for  si.K  numtliv.  Diirini;  his  ronlinement, 
in  17'.H>.  he  wrote  his  jKieni.*  eiiiiiU-.i  /'li.-t'm  Atniii'f- 
menti.  He  now  became  a  reguhir  i  iniirihulor  to  maga- 
ainca^  and,  despite  adrerse  criliciaro  iu  t)i«  Edinburgh 
Brrieu  (Jan.  1807,  p.  847-866;  eomp.  however,  July, 
1835,  p.  47.1\  estal>lishe<l  ri^ht  t<>  rank  as  a  jM»et. 
(S«»e  the  defence  hy  Smlln  v  in  (  I.onil.]  Qii.  I'rr.  vi.  | 
4()."»  .Hq.,  ami  hy  Wil.vnj  in  /lltirhnxr'rs  Alitr/n  ii/i.  Scjii. 
ItOl,  p.  476.) '  In  imb  he  i.sMied  The  Ocnin ;  in  iNin,,  j 
Tt»  IVtmkrtr  of  .StrilzulattJ,  and  other  ;  and 

llw  nest  yeat  Tkt  Wtit  Jmtia—ilat  last  mcatinff  in  its  1 


various  etiitions  with  a  most  extra«>rdinary  palionage. 
In  1818  appeared  I'kt  Worid  btfwe  the  Flood;  in  1819, 
Grrfnimdf  and  in  1897  YUe  PeSem  tJmd,  the  moat 

oriL,nnal  .md  powerful  of  ail  Montgomer},-',*  work.i.  He 
now  al^>  eollcct^'d  two  vohntn-K  of  liis  hketehes  fr»)m  jn'- 
riodii-als,  entitled  J'nw  hij  a  I'l^t.  A  J'ott'*  J'ori/olto 
appeared  in  1(135.  In  IbSUrSl  be  delivered  a  oouise  of 
lecture*  on  poetry  and  general  literature,  which  were 
anerwards  i<iddi»hed  in  one  volume.  His  OoUcctad 
works  apjx  flrctl  in  IH.'d  (1  vol.  hivo). 

liiii  ii  is  with  tiie  poet  as  a  writer  of  hymns  and  sa- 
cred Mungs  that  we  have  most  to  do^  as  it  is  by  tbess 
that  be  has  most  endeared  himselCto  Ua  ag<^  trad  iHB 
he  longnt  and  most  favorably  remcmbcnd.  .In  180 
he  putdbhed  his  SoMfi  of  Zion,  hnntf  Imtatiom  of 
l'»tilmf.  'I  his  work  consisted  of  ,  i\ty-M  \  i  n  pin  t  s. 
iH'ing  versions  of  tifty-nine  I'ssahns,  rlostly  as  well  as 
lienntitully  rendered.  In  he  puhliched  hia.Clbi>> 
tian  J'Mtlmiit,  containing  1U3  original  lqnnaa{io.l86% 
Oritfinal  Hymna  for  Public,  Private,  and  SoekH  DfTO- 
tim,.  .Inilgcil  hy  the  use  maih'  of  lli<  >e  hynnisi  hy  the 
Clirisiian  w..rld,  Montgomerj-  takes  his  plaee  next  to 
Watts  and  Wesley,  in  company  with  Doddridge.  This 
idace  we  think  be  has  well' earned.  What  Advent 
soqg  snipasses  fat  eomprehemiTcneas,  appropriateneas 
of  cxpre».«ion,  foree,  and  elevation  of  sentinunl.  this 
one  !>eginning  ",-\ngels  from  the  realms  of  glory?" 
What  a  glorifying  of  (ok!  ami  his  work  from  eirmity  to 
eternity  i.i  found  in  tliis  hyran,"^ongs  of  praiM  the  an- 
gels sang !"  Will  the  time  ever  come  on  earth  when 
the  Church  will  not  respond  to  "  Stand  up  and  bless  the 
Lord,  ye  people  of  his  choice?"  or  cea.**  to  look  for- 
wanl  with  antieipaii  us  i  t  \  i.  tory  in  ihe  "Hark,  the 
.•mug  of  jnhileeV"'  or  forlM>ar  to  mroiir.iL'f  one  another 
with  Daughlrr  of  Zion,  frnni  the  (lust  ?  "  or  fail  to 
use  *'0h,  where  shall  rest  be  found?"  What  a  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  mingled  with  hope  drawn  from  the  deep- 
est truths  of  oiir  faith,  flows  thmngh  the  invitation, 
•■t  ome  to  Calvary ■»  holy  mountain;"  and  a  reaching 
out  of  the  right  hand  of  fcDowship  in  tbit^'Cofflein, 
thou  blessed  of  the  ixnd!" 

In  a  letter  written  in  1807  Ifentgamery  gives  ns  the 
hiftory  «»f  his  bymnological  efforts.  "When  I  was  a 
boy."  he  says,  "  I  wrote  a  great  nt.my  hynnis ;  indeed, 
the  tirst-fruits  of  niy  iniml  wvn'  iiW  i  onst  <r;itr<l  to  Him 
who  iK  ver  despises  the  day  of  small  thiugs,  even  in  the 
]"".r«-t  of  his  ert  atures.  Rut  as  I  grew  up,  and  my 
heart  d^eneratcd,  I  directed  my  talentSi  such  »  thqr 
were,  to  other  sen-ices ;  and  seldom  indeed,  rioce  my 
foiirli  f mil  yc.-ir.  ha\i'  lin  y  hi  t  ii  <  ni[ili>ytil  in  the  de- 
lightlid  duiirs  of  the  saiuiiiary.  JIany  conspiring  and 
adverse  cirenmKtances  that  have  confounded,  afflictedf 
and  discouraged  my  mind,  have  also  compelled  me  to 
foibearftom  composing  hymns  of  prayer  and  praise, 
cause  I  found  thnt  I  i-ouM  not  enter  into  the  fpirit  of 
sni  h  divine  thenu's  w  ith  that  hundile  li<ildne«s.  that  ear- 
nest expei  iaiioii  and  ardent  ft  cling  of  low  to  (hkI  and 
truth  which  were  wont  to  inspire  nie  whcJi  1  was  an  uu- 
comipted  boy,  full  of  tenderness  and  seal  and  siroplk^ 
ity."  We  liavc  indicated  here  the  main  ground  of  the 
excellence  and  usefulness  of  his  hynms.  'fliey  are  the 
offspring  not  oidy  of  a  heart  namrsUy  m  nsitive  t<i  re- 
ligions themes,  but  of  a  dec  |>.  rii  h.and  varied  Cliristian 
e.\|H;ricnce.  They  were  livid  liefore  they  were  f>ung. 
From  the  experiences  of  the  Christian  life  came  their 
ex])re«8ion  in  Christian  song;  hence  they  arc  applies- 
hie  to  every  hr-liovrr's  fi  i  lii):.'s.  ain!  1.  him  X|  rt  tfdlv 
the  most  .secret  springs  <if  joy  and  s«inow.  laith,  fear, 
hojie.  lo\e.  defjiondency,  and  triumph.  This  was  the 
reason  for  tbeir  sncoess  given  by  the  author  bimselC 
When  advanesd  Hi  fifh  mmI  serloiHly  {n,heplaced  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend,  l>r.  Holland. "  transcripts  of  his  orig- 
inal hvmns  to  1m-  n-ail  to  him.  Hut  as  the  fxH-t  was 
much  affeetid.  tlie  iKsior  was  about  to  desist,  when 
Moi'tgomery  »ajd,  '  Head  on ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  you. 
The  words  recall  the  feelings  which  fint  suggested  tbem, 
and  it  ia  good  forma  to  Ad  aSsctsd  and  binriM  \j 
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the  terms  in  wiiidi  I  liave  endeavored  to  proviile  fi)r  the 
expreasioii  uf  similar  religious  ex|>eriem-e  in  others.  A» 
all  nay  hymua  embudy  mom  portion  of  the  jojra  or  sor-  < 
iowt,ilwba|ieaaDdlit>n«f  ttiis|MiorbMrt|Ml«innoi ; 
«loubt  but  thit  they  will  be  fiiund  an  aeoeptaUe  vehicle  j 
of  exprcjiaion  of  the  experience  of  many  of  my  fellow- 
.  n  itures  who  iuav  ]■•■  .similarly  axtfdiail  dwiOg  the 
[lilKrima^  of  llieir  CUriftian  lile.' "  , 
Fium  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Uyman  in  active  and 
laborioua  buainea^  be  was  leas  likely  than  aamo  of  his 
etcrleil  brothert  in  tmg  to  make  the  hymn  nmply'  a 
(l>»  trine  in  rhyme.    WliiK-  cvanir.  li,  ,i]  'u-,  t  iitli,  his 
hymns  are  always  far  nmri-  than  liot  truial  stairnH'iit  in 
vnne.  The  rules  which  he  laid  ilnu  n  in  tin-  "  IntnMluc- 
fOCy  Eaaay  "  to  hb  C'Ariitiam  Ftalmitt,  which  •hoold  be  i 
adhefcd  to  in  writinfc  hymna,  be  haa  addoai  fiuled  to , 
tagaril.    "There  shoiiM  be,"  he  s:iv«.  '•  unity,  gradation.  ' 
and  mutual  ilependence  in  the  thuniWits,  a  conscion* 
nragress,  nnil  at  the  eiul  a  -in-,-  nf  cuinpleteneas,"  and 
be  insists  that  hymns  ought  to  be  easy  U>  understand.  I 
It  may  be  said  of  his  hymns  witboot  axoaption  that ! 
there  is  nothing  in  them  to  oflend  the  taste,  and  much 
to  ffratify  it.    The  ma*t  precious  truths  of  Scripttirc  | 
and  tlie  rii  hrtt  cxftcrinu  en  nf  the  Christi.in  liml  in  thcin 
dimple  but  poetic  exprcdaiun ;  and  they  are  made  suita-  | 
ble  for  the  use  of  congregations  by  a  poet  who  was  quite 
Cnniliar  witb  the  icqoimMnta  of  an  a— embly  of  wor>  i 
abippem   As  exfiraaaive  of  how  important  Mr.  Mont- 
gnniiTv  .Iccmi-d  hi"  last  work,  inid  of  his  hii^h  aj)precia- 
lion  o|  the  work.t  of  other'',  may  be  quoted  part  of  the  | 
cKwiug  paragraph  of  his  prcfiK-e.    lie  !«By8:  "  Having  : 
on  three  farmer  occasions  ex|Mitiatcd  freely  on  hymool- 
ogy  and  laavd  poesy,  I  will  ckaa  Ois  aiprtiatlad  pn- 
amUe  to  the  moat  aerions  woric  of  my  long  life  (now  ' 
passing  fourscore  years)  with  a  brief  quotation  from  what  | 
may  he  esteemed  a  wiinted  authority  i>u  such  a  subject. 
Bishop  Ken  somewhere  says,  keaulifuUy,  humbly,  and 
pocdoally: 


•AndriMmMUie 


aoag  I  leave  behind 
dod. 


*T«111  beaten  aian  tbejmrs'or  heaven  to  know 
That  in  my  versa  aatuts  mug  God's  praise  beluw."* 

His  last  years  were  jinsseii  in  ea.se  and  comfort,  he  en- 
joyiu;;,  he-i  U  ^.  ili<-  fruj^al  earningii  of  an  iiidu-trions  lifo. 
from  I'^J.')  a  |>eii<ii>n  from  the  govemmeni  of  i'i  |k  r 
annum.  He  died  at  his  own  nsidenoa  near  .Sheffield, 
April  80, 1834.  Tba  Londoa  Atkemnrnt,  ahwrtly  after 
hi.s  death,  thiw  spoke  of  him :  "  Mnnf^umf  ry  hell  a 
plaee  in  the  eyes  of  the  Kn^^lish  public— universal  as 
well  as  sectarian  )i"t  far  beliin  1  < '.nnplx-II,  by  the  side 
of  Lisle  llowlos  and  Milmaii,  and  l>cfurc  such  lesser 
lighu  as  (,'^rin;;t<n)  and  Crowe.  This  generatinn  knows 
less  than  its  pcedecesaoff  of  the  poems  of  James  Mont- 
goinor}-.  of  SbeOleliL   Some  have  adopted  Pollok  as 

their  religious  poet  elect  ;  other*  have  taken  Kehle  as 
their  lN>siim  friend.  Uut  the  author  of  ■  I'he  \Vi-?«t  In- 
dies,' 'The  World  befufethe  Flood,'  and  '(ireenland,'  is 
still  not  forifoiten,  in  spite  of  these  abilUngs  of  the 
shrine  at  which  religiaus  fashion  chooaes  to  bum  its 
incense;  and  hi"  vi-„mi>  may  one  tlay  return— the  soon- 
er U'caii.sc  it  was  hh  rite<l  by  ti>e  ^rnuinc  >;ift.s  of  the 
poet  as  well  as  l.y  ilir  cIm  pienix-  of  the  cla.ss-preacher." 
yfrmoir*  of  the  Life  a/ul  W'riiiiijfi  of  James  Montyom- 
trtf,  vith  Krirtictg  from  his  Otmsptmiemee,  etc,  were 
piddislicd  in  1855-4)  (7  vols.  8vo)  by  two  of  his  frieiuls, 
John  Holland  and  James  Kverett.  An  abrid^rmeiit  of 
these  Memoirs  was  iiuMished  by  Mrs.  Hdi  n  ( '.  Kni^,'ht 
at  Boston  in  18j7  (^limf>,  41G  pa^esi.  ,Se<i  iii-uUh  and 
Far.  AV.  Rtr.  vol.  xxii ;  xliii,  2  W ;  [  Ijond,  ]  Qu.  Itec.  voL 
xi,  art.  ix:  Xorfh  Amer.  Hn.  (Oct.  1857;  p.  66»:  Lif 
ing Agf,x\v,«7Qx  x1ri{,283:  Howitt,//om«aacr//ami/'« 
of  British  P<hIs  :  Wilson,  FsJi-ii/'.t'rir.  mill  Imaff.  (l>*hiy) 
ii,',238;  and  especially  the  excellent  article  iii  AUiboue's 
iHtt.  0/BriL  OHdAmtr.  Autk,  ii,  184(M7.   (a  &) 

Ifoa^ionery,  Robert,  an  Anglicap  clergyman, 
TCiy  noted  eqiecially  as  a  writer  of  sacred  poeir}',  was 
bom  at  Batb,  Ei^nd,  in  I8(i7,  awl  was  «lanMil  at 
VL-M  M 


l>inci>ln  ( "nllege.  Oxford,  where  lie  .»<fured  his  .VB.  in 
IKJti,  and  A.AI.  in  \KM^.  He  t«K>k  holy  orders  in  lM3y; 
became  curate  of  WhitUngton,  subsequently  (1836j  re- 
moved to  l>i»doD  aa  ministar  of  Veiey  Stnei  Kpiaeiipai 
Cbapel ;  aAerwards  went  to  Cilasgow,  where  he  preached 
for  four  yearw,  but  retumwl  to  Ixndon,  and  resumed  func- 
tions  at  IVrcy  Street  fliafwl  in  IHi:!.  and  then'  jireach- 
ed  until  bis  death,  December  3,  l^.Vi.  M<>nt<,'ontery's 
worlu  eompriae  a  lafgammiber  of  vol  unu  -  m  prose  and 
venw!,  on  tbemaa  mom  or  kaa  saeted.  He  is  best  imuwn 
by  his  poem  T%e  Ommprttmee  qflAe  Mfjf  (1828;, which 
lias  pav.i  il  throufih  twenty  -  ei;iht  editions,  and  7'At 
Chrviiiiii  Lift :  a  Maiouil  ifStici  rd  I  V/  yr  (  Ihis.  i-^iuo; 
(Jth  etiitioii,  IX.'kJ, 24mo  1.  The  former  of  these  provoked 
unusual  severity  of  criticism — even  lord  Macaulay  un- 
racfsifUIy  poured  bis  invcctivca  against  it:  "Ilia 
works  have  receive*!  more  enthusiastic  praise,  and  blTO 
deserved  more  uimiixeil  <H>ntcmpt,  than  any  which,  as 
far  as  <nir  kn<iwKd:.'i'  extends,  have  ap]H-are<l  within 
the  bust  three  or  four  years. . . .  The  circulation  of  this 
writer's  p(K-try  has  been  greater  than  that  of  Southey'a 
Ritdrrieky  and'  beyood  all  campariaon  yaattr  than  that 
of  Cary's  Dante,  or  of  the  best  works  of  01erid;,'e"  ( M*. 
caulay.  A'ji*(jy.  i.  -•>".  -'i''  ~,  '.'7t">  i.  Nevertheless, 
ns  ha.s  been  well  said,  the  Innik  must  have  plcasod.  or 
|H:>ople  woiJd  not  have  boU|:ht  it  in  the  face  o|  such  un> 

iavuraUe  commanOk  It  must  be  staled  also  that  tba 
work  on  ita  appeanuwe  met  with  tlie  high  oommenda* 

lions  of  thos4'  illustrious  writers,  Southey,  Wilson,  .\li- 
and  .Sharon  l  iirner.  Mont;,'omery's  ('hristiait  Life 
was  generally  commended;  and  smnc  .Vii^licaii  writers 
were  most  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  The  Church  of 
Biigkmi  (^aaHHiig  (April  »,  1849,  No.  fiO,  p.  286)  pro. 
nounced  it  "  fsr  superior  to  anything  else  ftom  tho  au- 
thor: ami.  of  all  the  uninspireil  collections  of  religions 
jXK't  r\  M  1,1-  !j  all V  poc-t  ha.s  ever  )irMiin.'eil  in  .mx'  I  'hurch 
or  age  or  cuuulry,  there  is  none  which,  in  mir  opinion, 
can  venture  a  cum|>arison  —  intellectual  or  p'K  tieal  — 
with  Montgomery's  Ckriitim  Lyi,"  A  writer  in  tbe 
SroOish  Mtif/iiziw  goes  even  further:  "To  eulogise tUa 

di\ ini-  H<iir  as  a  ^ucce^sful  Clirislinn  [met  would  be  to 
olVc-r  an  indiguily  tu  all  who  have  the  itli^htest  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  passing  in  the  literary'  w..rld.  His 
UmniprttrKee  lon^ago  atamped  him  as  one  of  our  greats 
est  poets. ...  II  e  must,  however,  express  our  honest 
conviction  that  the  prestnt  \oluine  nianifciis  liii;her 
and  more  intrinsic  beauties  an>l  e\<'«lit  uics  than  any 
one  of  his  previous  [MH-tic  work.s.  And  what  will  very 
much  enhance  it  in  the  opinion  of  all  true  Churchmen 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  CkKtrh  volume- 
breathing  and  inculcating  her  Hrripinral  and  catholic 
verities,  exhibiting  her  in  the  thrilling;  anil  iHaniiful 
expression  of  a  fmid  and  sacred  in.iilicr,  «ho  lii\  ini;ly 
can-»  and  unwcariedly  (irovides  Inr  the  s|iintual  wants 
and  comforts  of  her  children.  N\'hilc  all  thcw  paana 
are  fraught  with  deep  truth  and  lofty  sentiments^  pof^ 
t raying  in  poetical  fbrta  the  CSiiirehVi  creed  and  cbai«> 
acter,  the  duties  and  dnn'.:ers  '  fif  hi'jx  s  nnd  f'-nr",  the 
faidts,  privilegrs,  and  tiiial  destinies  ul  a  iieliever  in  iba 
religion  of  Christ, ...  we  must  declare  that  we  hava  HOC 
read  anything  mon  beautiful  and  heavenly,  mora  alo> 
quent  and  pttlMlie,  than  tba  poena  on  *  Baptism,*  ''Vi^ 
itation  of  the  Sick,'  'Burial  of  the  Dead,'  *0»mmina- 
tion,"  anil  the  *  Kucharist.'  Nothing  like  this  volume 
has  appeart^l  since  tbe  'Christian  Year,"  whether  we 
consider  its  style  and  tone,  its  sentimcnt.s.  the  variety 
of  its  metres,  ur  the  hannony  of  its  verM-.  It  is  a 
*  Voica  of  tha  Cbuieh,'  a  kind  of  second  .'Christian 
Tear.*"  A  list  ofdl  bb  works  is  given  by  AUibone(Z>Kf. 

nf  lirit.  arxl  .{ ih>  i:  Auth.  ii.  I34><-9).  Wo  have  rtcm 
only  f  ir  nu  iiiion  of  his  other  religious  works.  Of  thof^e 
in  vers<- :  .1  I'Htcertut  Prdftr,  Death,  //foren,  Jirli 
(1828, 4tOk  and  often)  :—^<i<aii«  or  InttUtawilkomt  Gitd 
(1880)  i^m  MmSak  (1882)t-£iitler;  vrOt  tdfal<(f 
the  Rfftirmoti  m  rigH'):  — rA*  Sncrttl  GiO :  a  .Vrnft 
qf  Mtdttutiohs  vpoa  ^icrytlurt  Hitb/tets  (1842>:— 7'A« 
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«<4eofc  (I8S6)>  or  those  in  prow:  Tht  Goiptl  in  Ad- 
9«met  ^tk»  Age:  a  l/omilf/or  the  Timet,  witk  an  In- 
trvdudifm  on  the  Spirit  of  the  BOte  and  tlU  apuit  of 

the  A'!''  (\>t  III.  1KI7;  3J  ed.  K-vi^dl  nn<l  rcairangtHl, 
with  aililitiiiiinl  matter,  etc.,  1H4K.  ami  utti  ii  nince) : — T/ir 
Ideal  of  tht  Kmilitk  Church  (1843) :— our  All  in 
A  U  (IMS) :— SertHont:  ban*/  Rffeclict  IH»cotir9e* 
M  MNW  Impoiitud  Ttxta  (184S,evo)  -.—The  GrtatSaha- 
tioH,  mi  OHr  Sin  in  Xtgleetiitff  it :  a  Rtligiotu  Ettay,  in 
Tknm  Partt  (l«4G):— We  Seottisk  CkureA,  the  fCnplith 
4Srhi«infiltr.i  (IHJtj;  'M  ni.  witli  (liKiinicnIary  ivi  Unn-. 
18-17,  rimo*.    A  wilk'Cted  c-iliiion  of  his  pwtical  works* 


VOfdi^by  the  precise  difference  between  the  lunar  ; 
atSH  Aiif*  aod  the  aolar  om  of  866  dqrs)^  the  _ 
hu  attnetcd  eooaMflraible  attantlon  on  tba  put  ofeow 

tain  critics,  who  have  endeavored  to  deduce  tVum  it  ar- 
piiiuents  prejudicial  to  the  orijcinality  of  the  liilik-  nar- 
rative. It  "la*  been  ur>;eil  that  the  Helin-wn  th«-tn»elves 
knew  nothing  of  a  solar  month,  that  they  must  haw 
derivcti  their  knowlcd}:^  of  it  from  movB  ClMeiljr 
tions  (Ewald,  Jahriuick.  1854,  p.  8)»  and  ooniequentljr 
that  the  materials  for  the  narratire  and  the  date  of  ita 
r.itiii'i.siiiMii  mii>(  In-  ri  jViT<'>l  to  the  |K-rind  when  clooc 
intercvune  exiitted  between  the  Ilebrewa  and  the  Baby- 


(in  (i  vols.  8vo,)  was  ptibU.»hc«l  in  1839^),  and  his  Chrit-  loniani  (Von  Bohlen's  htrod.  to  CJen.  ii,  lfi6  9^"),    It  ii 


liam  PoHrg,  by  Ed.  Farr,  to  1864  (12mo).  Selections 


uni 


fiir  aa  to  diacoas  in  detail  the 


flfom  them  were  aim  made  under  the  title,  Rtlvjion  and  \  which  thcw  eondnrions  are  founded;  we  sabmit  in  an- 


I'i"fn/.  trlth  (111  liilni<liii-fi'r'i  F.^fnj  ht)  Arrhtr  (liiniti/ 
(18  17.  Nvo);  and  /.i/ra  t.'hrUtiann  rlH.'il.  HJtnol.  .See 
Fratt  r'f  Miiijiiziur.  i.  Ko,  721 ;  Iv,  072 ;  \Vr*tm.  Iter,  xii, 
866;  Load,  Month,  Rte.  nvii,  80|  csxi,  818;  BkuA- 
«wmf«  .Va^aiMP,  xstH,  761-71 1  xx^i,  S4t  aq.;  ImA 
GrHtUnuin's  May.  lH'>t',,  pt.  i,  ai.'l;  [  Ixmd.]  Atheturum, 
lKi2,  p.»48;  South.  Uii.  Rtv.  ii.  .V.  }'.  Lit.  ami  Tfitol. 
Hrrirify  i,  ('i88;  Bri'on,  .\ft>d.  Emj.  I. it. :  its  Ukmithes  and 
D^tct*  (ItliT),  p.  2U6 ;  Koencn,  I  voriozinff  over  den  t'n- 
jribctoi  DidUer  Bob.  Montgomery  ( Amat.  1853, 8vo) ;  and 
the  excellent  and  very  fuU  article  in  AlUbooc'a  Diel,qf 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  utk.  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Montgomery,  William  B.,  a  migaionar)-  to  the 
Oaage  Indiana,  who  flourished  in  the  early  half  of  thia 
century,  died  in  1884.  He  published  a  translation  into 
the  Onge  language  of  various  portion^*  of  Scriptant 

Month  (nmally  'j^H,  cho'dfth,  i.  p.  nev>  moon : 
later  olao  TV^'^,  tft'rach,  Chald.  TV^"^,  yerach' ;  Gr.  fiifv, 
etc.).  The  tcraa  for  month"  and  "  moon"  have  the 
same  clu-c  connection  in  the  Hebrew  language  as  in 
oiir  o\Mi  and  in  the  Indo-European  languages  generally ; 
wu  ui-til  only  instant'c  the  familiar  la-M  .h  nf  the  (Ircek 
fuiv  and  /irjfi;,  and  tlic  Latin  uuutU;  the  (icmian  uinwl 
•nd  mamat;  and  the  Saiutcrit  mdiu,  which  an.swcr.-i  to 
both  month  and  moon.  The  Hebrew  chodttk  ia  per- 
hapa  more  diiitinctivc  than  the  corresponding  terms  in 
other  language.'* ;  for  it  i  xpri  >si  -i  not  dimply  ttiu  idea  of 
a  lunalion,  but  the  recurrence  of  a  pcrioil  commencing 
definitely  with  the  mmm;  it  is  derive<l  from  the 
wonl  cAoddsA, "  new,"  which  was  tnnafened  in  the  fint 
Instance  to  the  **  new  moon,"  and  !n  the  weond  iratanee 
to  the  "month,"  or,  aa  it  is  sonuiiinos  more  fully  ex- 
pressed, SJ^H,  "a  month  of  days"  (ttcn.  xxix, 
14 ;  Numb,  xi,  20,  21 ;  com  p.  Dent.  x.\i.  13 ;  2  Kings 
XV.  13).  The  term  yerach  is  derived  frotn  i/nrrach, 
"the  moont"  it  occurs  occasionally  in  the  historical 
(Bxod.  n,  t;  1  Kinga  vi,  87, 88;  riii,  2;  2  Kinga  xr, 
18),  bat  more  fkeqnanily  in  llie  poetical  portions  of  the 
Bible. 

1.  The  nl■>^t  itii|«,rtant  [«iii)t  in  connection  with  the 


swcr  to  them  that  tt-.o  ihttii  arr  iii-Ktirticii-iit  to  form  any 
decided  opinion  at  all  on  the  matter,  and  (hat  a  more 
obvious  explanation  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Egyptian  system  of  OMinthiL  To  prove  the  first  of  tbcaa 
pofaita,  it  will  be  only  neeeasary  to  state  the  Tariooa 
calcidations  found(><1  on  this  passage:  it  has  been  de- 
duced from  it  (1  )  that  there  were  I'J  months  of  30 
days  each  [see  Ciihomii^x.v  J ;  (2)  that  there  were  12 
months  of  30  days,  with  6  intercalated  days  at  the  end 
to  make  np  the  solar  year  (Ewold,  /.  c.) ;  (3)  that  there 
were  7  months  of  80  days,  and  6  of  81  days  (Von  Bob- 
len) ;  (4)  that  there  were  5  months  of  80  days,  and  7  of 
20  day.'*  fKnob<  l.  in  f/rn,  viii,  1-3);  or,  la^itly,  i(  i.s  jhjs- 
StUc  to  cut  away  the  foundation  of  any  calculation 
wiMlever  by  assuming  that  a  perimi  might  have  elapsed 
Iwtwcen  the  tatminafinn  of  tiie  160  d^  and  the  17th 
day  of  the  7th  month  (Idder,  ChronoL  i,  70).  '*The 

year  In-in;;  lunar,  the  interval  if,  in  fart.  Init  1  !8  da^i; 
the  discrepancy,  liowcvcr,  i»  of  no  account  "  ( Hrowne, 
Ordo  StrHonnii.  ji.  3'J(; ) :  lioth  extremes  are  included,  as 
is  naoal  in  Hebrew  computations.  See  DxLt'CB.  But, 
assuming  tliat  tha  namdve  imptica  aqwil  montlia  of  80 
days,  and  that  the  date  given  in  viii,  14  does  involve 
the  fact  of  a  double  calculation  by  a  solar  and  a  lunar 
year,  it  i^  uunect --dry  t.i  rif<  r  lu  ibr  lillu.'ll!^  for  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  month  of  'M>  days  was 
in  use  among  the  Egyptians  at  a  pvrio<1  long  anterior 
to  the  period  of  the  exodui^  and  foimed  the  baaia  of 
their  compotation  either  by  an  nninterealated  year  of 
3(iO  day*  or  an  intcrcnlnicd  niic  of  :>'"'i  ; I.'nvs  lin-- //#. 
rodotun,  ii,  283-280).  Indeed,  the  Uible  ii-^  II  fiinu.'»he» 
US  with  an  indication  of  a  double  year,  soUr  and  lunaTi 
in  that  it  aadgna  the  regulation  of  ita  length  indiflei^ 
ently  to  both  sun  and  moon  (Oen.  i,  14).  fieo  Trjik. 

Frum  till'  time  I'f  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  law 
downward  the  nioiuh  np|wars  to  have  Un-n  a  lunar  one. 
The  cycle  of  religious  feasts,  comnic  iiciiig  with  the  I'oss- 
ovcr,  depended  not  simply  on  the  mouth,  but  on  the 
moon  (Joeephus,  Ant.  iii,  10,  6);  the  14th  of  AUb  waa 
coincident  with  the  full  moon  (Phiht,  Vit.  Mo*,  iii,  p. 
686);  and  the  new  moons  themselves  were  the  occa- 
sions of  regular  ft  siivaU  (Numb.  x.  K);  xxviii.  11  14 >. 
month  of  the  Ih  lirewv  is  its  length,  and  the  mode  by  The  statements  of  the  TalniMdist.<i  (Mi>bnn.  A'".>7i  J/nsh. 

"  "  "  i-iii)  are  decisive  as  to  the  iiraciikc  in  tlu  ir  time,  and 

the  hinar  month  ia  ebaerved  by  the  modern  Jewa.  The 
commeneeraent  of  the  month  was  generally  decided  by 

ol)st  rvation  of  the  new  moon,  which  may  lie  detected 
alutut  forty  hours  after  the  |)eriod  of  its  conjunction 
with  the  8uu:  in  the  later  times  of  Jewish  bintof}-  this 
was  effected  according  to  strict  rule,  the  appearance  «f 
the  new  moon  being- reported  by  competent  wltneaaee 
to  fill'  ]'n".i\  antlioritii's,  who  then  officially  announced 
llie  cninnicncement  of  Ibc  new  month  by  the  twice-re- 
peated word  Mckuihlash,"  i.  e.  conm  ri  (iinl  (mh;  Cud- 
wurth'a  Intellectuai  System,  ii.  Append,  p.  628).  Ao- 
cording  to  the  rabbinical  itile,  however,  tlieie  maat  it 
all  times  have  been  a  little  uncertainty  beforehand  as 
to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  month  would  begin ;  for 
it  depended  not  only  on  the  api»  ;ir,iiioe.  but  4)ii  tlic  an- 
nouncement :  if  the  important  woril  M(kuddath  were  not 
pronounced  until  after  <!ark,  the  following  lUy  was  the 
fiiit  of  the  month;  if  before  daik,  then  that  day  (fiotk 


which  it  waa  calculated.  The  ditHctdtka  attending  this 
inquiiy  an  eonsiderable,  in  oonsequence  of  the  scanti- 
ncH  of  tlie  data.  Though  it  nay  fairly  Ive  presumed 
from  the  terms  used  that  the  month  oritrinally  corre- 
aponded  to  a  lunation,  no  reliance  can  be  [daced  uu  the 
mere  verlial  argument  to  prove  the  exact  length  of  the 
month  in  hiaturical  timciL  The  word  appears  even  in 
the  earlieat  tinieo  to  Imve  paaoed  into  ita  aeeondary 
sense,  as  descriliing  a  periwl  approaching  to  a  limation ; 
for  in  (len.  vii,  11 ;  viii,  4,  whe  re  we  first  meet  with  it, 
equal  porimls  of  30  days  arc  described.  Ilic  interval  be- 
tween the  17tfa  days  of  the  second  and  the  seventh 
montha  being  equal  to  150  dajra  (Gen. vli,  11;  viii,  3, 4). 
We  have  therefore  in  this  instanee  an  epproximation  to 
the  solar  month,  and  as,  in  addition  to  tbis,  an  Indica- 
tion uf  a  double  calculation  by  a  sfdar  and  a  lunar  year 
has  been  drtcutcd  in  a  subsequent  date  (for  from  viii, 
14,  compared  with  vii,  11,  we  find  that  the  total  domtion 

of  the  flood  exceeded  the  year  by  akvea  days;  in  other 
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JfisAni,!}.  Bat  we  can  hardly  MppoM  that  aach  a  atrict 
rule  oTobaarration  pnTaUed  in  enly  tioMa^  nor  waa  H 

in  aiiv  way  neccss.iry :  fho  rmirri'tioe  of  the  nrw  mocn 
can  iiroilictcd  wiili  cuiisiihTalilf'  nccuracy  hy  n  calcu- 
lation of  iho  intprval  that  woulil  flaiw  <  iihfr  from  tht- 
laat  new  moon,  from  the  fuU  moon  (which  can  be  ilc- 
MfltadbyapnetieadaraXorfromtliediaippearancc  of 
llM  waning;  moon.  Hence  Darid  announees  definitely 
"To-morrow  is  the  new  moon,"  that  being  the  first  ik 
tlio  miiiith  i  1  Sam.  XN,  .').  -it.  i'7i.  itn-UL:li  tlic  m.M.ii 
coulil  not  as  yet  have  Ut-u  ol«wrvfil,  mul  ><\\l  less  an- 
IMMWced.  Jahn  (.-t  rck.  iii,  8,  f  8A2)  nx'tnl"  i  ho  (ti»crt'|)- 
Mcgr  oTtlw  dalea  in  i  Kia^a  xxr,i7,  and  .Ic  r.  lii,  31,  as 
«rig{iiatiiiff  in  tbe  diffisnnt  modea  of  oomputinK  hy  as- 
tronomical calculation  ami  by  obscr^'at^o^.  It  i»  more 
probable  that  it  ariset  from  a  mistake  of  a  copyiat,  sub- 
atitadni;  ^  fbr  1%  aa  a  ainilar  diaofpancf  esiata  in  S 

Kinjji*  XXV,  19  and  Jcr.  !;!.  _'"•.  "  ithoiit  ailmitting  a  simi- 
lar explanntion.  The  Ji  nnth  of  the  month  hy  oLmt- 
TBtion  woiilil  be  alternately  *29  and  80  days;  nor  na.« 
it  allowed  by  tbe  Talmudiata  that  a  month  ahould  fall 
ahoft  of  the  former  or  exceed  tbe  latter  namber,  what- 
ever nii^ht  \>c  the  state  of  lh<>  w<  alln  r.  'rtu'  nKnithn 
coutaiuing  only  29  days  were  termed  iu  Talmudical 
kKgiMKB  ekmir  C^ni«  "MU^*  and  Iboae  with 

W  male  (Hh-Z\  or  "full." 

The  uKial  numWr  of  months  in  a  year  was  twelve,  as 
{■plied  in  1  Kiii^H  iv.  7;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  1-15;  but  in- 
aimach  a*  the  Hebrew  mootha  ooiocided,  aa  we  ahall 
pmently  alMiw,  with  the  laaioM,  it  fbllowa  aa  a  matter 
of  (-ounte  that  an  additional  month  must  have  l>een  in- 
serted nbtiut  every  third  year,  which  would  brinjf  the 
niim!«i  r  to  thirteen.  No  notice,  however,  is  taken 
of  this  month  in  the  Bible.  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  intercalary  month  waa  inaetted  aeoonKng  to 
any  exact  rule ;  it  was  sufficient  for  practical  purposes 
to  add  it  whenever  it  was  discovered  that  the  barley 
harvest  did  not  cuiticide  with  the  ordinary-  return  of  the 
tnontb  of  Abib.  In  the  mmlem  Jewinh  calendar  the 
IniWTiilaiJ  month  is  intr<Hlii<-f<l  seven  times  in  every 
19  jmn,  Moofding  to  tbe  Metonie  cyde,  which  was 
adeptcd  trr  the  Jewa  aboot  A.D.  8W  (Prideanx'i  Cim- 
neclioti,i.  '2<''K  iii>tr».  At  the  same  time  the  lenpth  of 
the  synoduai  nxmih  wa^  tixcd  by  K.  Hillel  at  'Ht  days, 
12  hoars,  44  niinuu\s  and  3(  lecoildi^  widd 
Teiy  nearly  with  the  truth. 

S.  The  oaaal  method  of  deaidnatiiig  the  montba 
by  their  numerical  onler,  e.  p,  "the  second  month" 
(lien,  vii,  11),  '"the  founli  mouth"  (2  King!*  xxv,  ;!); 
and  this  was  jjenerally  n'taineil  even  when  the  nnmes 
were  given,  c  g. "  in  the  month  Zif.  which  is  the  second 
month"  (1  Kings  vi,  1);  "in  the  thinl  month, tlmt  ia^ 
the  HMmth  Sitran"  (Eath.  viii,  9).  An  exception  ocenrs, 
however,  in  ref^ard  to  AUb  in  the  early  portion  of  the 
Bible  (ExikI.  xiii,  4;  xxiii,  1.5;  Deut,  xvi,  whirh  is 
always  mentioned  by  name  alone,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
tMeeaarily  coincident  with  a  certain  •easoo,  while  the 
Boncfical  enter  might  have  changed  from  year  to  year. 
We  donbt  indeed  whether  Abib  waa  really  a  pr<>|K'r 
name.  In  th<"  fir<t  plan-,  it  i<  rilwny  .-t<*com(ianied  by 
the  artifli",  " //('■  AUil),  '  ai  «n  ai>in'llntii>ii  (  —  the  season 
of  the  new  cart  of  Lcrain);  in  the  second  place,  it  ap- 
peam  almoet  impossible  that  it  could  luve  been  super- 
Mded  bjr  Nlaan  if  it  had  hean  legardcd  aa  a  proper 
name,  considering  the  impottaai  aaaociationa  oomeiled 
with  it.  The  practice  of  the  writers  of  tbe  post-Baby- 
lonian period  in  this  rosjH'ct  variMi;  V.^ra.  Il-tlu  r,  ,iiid 
Zechariah  specify  both  the  names  and  the  numbered 
order;  Nehemiah  oidy  the  former;  Danid  and  Haggai 
only  the  Utter.  Tbe  aamea  of  the  montha  beiong  to 
two  diatinct  perioda:  in  the  lirat  place  we  have  tboee 
peenliv  to  the  period  of  .Jewish  independcnrc.  rif  wliirb 
four  only,  even  including  Abib,  which  we  hardly  re^;aril 
as  a  proper  name,  are  mentioned,  viz. :  Abib,  in  which 
the  Paaaorer  fell  (Exod.  xiii,  4 ;  xxiii,  16;  xxxiv,  IH; 
DflBt.  xvl,  1),  nd  whidi  waa  mhiblitlnd  aa  the  flnt 


n  of  tbe  exodoa  (Eaod.  xti,  S){ 
(1  Kinga  vi,  1,  97);  Bat,  the 


w  oommemoration  i 
ZIf,  tlM  aeeond  mo 

eighth  (I  KinfT*  vi,  38);  and  Ethanim,  the  seventh  (1 
Kings  viii,  2)  — the  three  latter  U-ing  noticed  oidy  in 
(•onne»'tion  with  thr  l)iiilding  and  de<lii'atioii  of  the  Tem- 
ple, so  that  we  might  almost  infer  that  their  use  was  re- 
stricted to  tho  official  documents  of  the  day,  and  that 
they  never  attained  the  popular  um  whidi  the  later 
nameahad.  Hence  it  b  not  ffilRenltto  aceeont  fiirtbeir 
having  bi  <  n  MijM  rsi  i!.  li.  In  thf  s»Tond  place  we  have 
the  nanie.-«  which  prevaikni  !»ubsi'<|uently  to  the  IJaby- 
lonian  captivity;  of  these  the  following  seven  appear  in 
the  Bible:  Niaan,  the  flnt,  in  which  the  raaoover  waa 
held  (Neb.  ii,  1 ;  Estb.  iii,  7) ;  Si  van.  the  third  (Eadi. 
viii,  9;  Bar.i,8};  Elul,  the  sixth  (Neh.  vi.  1.5;  1  Mace, 
xir,  27);  Cbisleu,  the  ninth  (,Ncb.  i,  1;  Zecb.  vii,  1 ;  1 
Mace  i,  M);  Tebetb,  tbe  tenth  (Estb.  ii,  16);  Sebat, 
the  eleventh  f/erh.  i,  7;  I  Mace,  xvi,  II);  and  .\<lar, 
the  twelfth  (Eatb.  iii,7;  viii,  li;  2  Mace,  xv,  3l<).  The 
names  of  the  remaining  five  occur  in  the  Talmud  and 

other  worka;  ttor  wcva  lyai^  the  aeoond  (Taigum,  2 
Chron.  xxx,  2) ;  Tammnt,  tlie  fiwrtb  (Vtahna,  Town,  ir, 

.5V.  Ab,  the  lifth,  and  Ti.-ri,  the  .•seventh  ( /foxA  flash. 
i,  3);  and  Maichesvati,  the  eighth  {  'J'aun.  i, '.i ;  Joac- 
pbus, /I  Hi.  i,  3, 3).  Tbe  name  of  the  intercalary  month 
was  Veadai^Le.  tbe  additiomtl  Adac,  becauae  placed  in 
the  calendar  after  Adar  and  before  Niaan.  The  opin- 
ion of  Ideler  (  Chnvn'L  i.  that  the  first  .\dar  was 
regarded  a.->  the  iulercalary  mouth,  because  the  feast  of 
Purim  wait  held  in  Yeadar  ia  tha  iatandaiy  year,  haa 
little  foundation. 

The  iint  of  tlnaa  aeiiH  of  names  is  of  Hebrew  origin, 
and  has  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  the  seasons— 
a  circumstance  which  dearly  shows  that  the  months 
returned  at  the  same  peri<i<l  .ii  ili.  \  <  ar :  in  other  word*, 
that  tbe  Jewriah  year  was  a  solar  one.  Thus  Abib 
(S'^ast)  waa  the  month  ofeara  oToom,*  the  aioatlk 
of  "  blossom"  (IT  or  or,  more  fully,  aa  in  the  Tar> 
gum,  i<;3X3  nM,  "tbe  bloom  of  flowen;"  enother  ea- 
l<Unation  is  given  in  Rawilmonli  Iterodolui,  i,  G-22 ;  vis. 
that  Ziv  is  the  .latne  as  the  Aitsyriaii  "bull,"  and 
answers  to  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Taurus and  Bui  the 
month  of  *'rain*'  (^S;  the  name  ocean  in  a  recently 
discovered  Phosnician  inscription  [Ewald,  Jalnh.  1856, 
p.  1.35 J.  A  cognate  term,  b^Sp,  is  uaed  for  tbe  ''del- 
uge" f  f>en.  vi,  17,  etc.] ;  bat  there  ia  no  gnmid  for  the 
infereiire  drawn  bv  Vmi  Hidden  \  fnfrorl.to  den.  ii,  156] 
that  there  is  any  allusion  to  the  month  Hid).  With 
regard  to  Ethanim  there  mj»y  be  some  doul)t,  an  the 
usual  expfauation, "  the  month  of  violent  or,  rather, 
tmmti  rain,"  ia  deddedly  inappropriate  to  tbe  aevendi 
month.  Thcnius,  on  1  Kings  viii,  2,  suggests  that  the 
true  name  was  D'^Srit,  as  in  the  Sept.  'A^avifi,  and 
that  itt  meaning  waa  tbe  «*mooth  of  giflab*  i>  ef  fkvit, 
from  n:n,  -'to  give."  Then'  i<  the  same  peculiarity  m 
this  as  in  Abib^  vix.  the  addition  of  the  ddinile  article 
(="?v'^9'?X  In  the  aeeendaerica,  both  the  origin  and 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  an>  ronfrnvertcd,  Ir  wns  the 
opinion  of  the  Talmudisis  that  iti<'  n;un4'ri  wrre  iiilri)- 
duced  by  the  Jews  who  rt  turiied  from  the  Habylnnian 
captivity  (Jemaalera  Talmud,  £oih  Hash,  i,  1),  and 
they  are  eartainly  naed  coidaaively  by  wiiteia  tlm 
paat-Bafaykmian  period  (see  Benfey  and  Stem,  MohoIB' 
namen  einiger  alter  Volker,  Berlin,  1830).  It  was  there- 
fore perhaps  natural  to  seek  for  their  origin  in  tin-  I't-r- 
sian  language,  and  this  was  done  some  years  since  by 
Benfey  (JI#<iiiatmomn«)  in  a  manner  more  ingentona 
than  aatiafiaetonr.  The  view,  though  accepted  to  a  oei^ 
tain  extent  by  GcaenioB  in  bia  7%efattn»,Iiaa8ineebeen 
.ibaiidoiied.  lx)th  on  pbilologiral  grounds  and  because  it 
meets  with  no  contirmatiun  from  the  monumental  docu- 
ments of  ancient  Persia.  The  names  of  the  months,  as 
lead  on  the  Uchiatun  inacriptioiu,  Garmapadot  BagO' 
jrodM,  Jfryota,  etc,  bear  no  wemhlanca  to  the  H«> 
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brew  oaokcs  (Rawlinson's  Tltrodotnt,  ii,  593-C).  The 
names  arc  pmbably  lorruwcil  fn»m  the  Syrians,  in  whose 
regular  calf  ixtar  \vt-  liml  names  answering  to  Tisri,  Se- 
bat,  Ailar,  Nison,  Irar,  Tammuz,  Ah,  and  EM  (I4eUr, 
Chnmd.  if  430).  i'be  lumet  of  the  Sjrrum  months  •]>> 
pMr  to  have  been  in  umrv  imtaneec  of  beal  me:  for 
instance,  the  rnlcmlar  of  Urtiopulis  cimt.'rms  tbfl  IMUnoA 
of  Ap  and  Gelon  ( Mder,  i,  HO),  w  liich  lio  not  appear  in 
the  rejfiilar  Syrian  calendar,  while  that  <»f  I'alroyra, 
again,  oontaiiu  names  unknown  to  either.  Chisteu  and 
Tebetb  afipsar  on  the  PalmTicne  inaeriptioiis  (GeHnim!. 
TlifMur.  p.  702,  &13").  The  resemblance  in  sound  be- 
tween Telwth  and  the  Egyptian  Tobi,  as  well  as  its 
^(lrr^•^|M)n^l(•ll(■o  ill  till-  order  of  the  month",  was  noticed 
by  Jvrumc  Kuk,  xx  xix,  1 1.  Si  van  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  As-\vrinn9,  who  appear  tu  have  had  a 
month  so  named,  aaaed  to  Sin  or  tbie  moon  (Uawlinson, 
i,  CIS).    Marehesran,  colnctdinfr  as  it  did  with  the 

rainy  s^-ason  in  I'alt  .-itinc,  was  jin*l',iMy  a  jmn  ly  He- 
brew term.  Vuii  I^hlcn  conuccla  it  with  the  root  ra- 
ekdah  (Cty^\  «<to  bml  over"  (fntroi.  to  Gm  »,  167). 
The  aoodeni  Jews  consider  it  a  compound  word,  tnar, 
**dnp,^  and  CAeskpwt,  the  former  betokening  that  it 
was  w«t,  and  the  Litter  lieing  the  furoper  name  of  the 


(I'e  S'l.i's  Mhhnit.  p.  nnti'l.  With  rejraril 
to  the  meaning;  of  the  Syrian  names  «e  can  only  con- 
jecture from  the  case  of  Tarn  inn/,  wliicli  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  festival  of  the  deity  of  that  name  men- 
tioned In  E»k.  riii,  14,  that  sone  of  them  inajr  bare 
been  derived  fmm  t  he  names  of  duties.  We  draw  etten- 
ttOD  to  the  similarity  between  Elul  and  the  Arabic  name 
of  Ycnus  Urania,  AlU-<il  (llerod.  iii.  H  i;  and  n^ain  ix-- 
twaen  Adar,  the  K^fdsa  Athor,  and  the  Syrian  Atar- 
Itatla.  Hebrew  roola  are  suggested  by  Gesenias  for 
others  but  withoift  much  confidence.  The  Ili  bn  .v 
f.irmsi  of  the  namcH  arc:  ""X,  'I'^O,  T'tr,  ~X. 

5^3X,  •n-:;n,  "^'in-ns,  ibos,  rsa,  asd,  "■.nx,  and 

Siil>.H'<|ncntly  to  the  e^tnlili-lnner.t  nTthe  Syro-^face- 
d  iiiiiin  empire,  the  um^'  oI  die  .Maecdi.iiian  calendar  was 
gradually  adopted  for  the  pur|KMie  of  literature  ur  inter- 
Gommuuication  with  other  countries.  Joaephus,  for  in- 
stonce^  constantly  nacs  the  Macedonlaa  moiktbs,  even 
where  he  pves  the  Hebrew  names  (e.  g.  in  Aia.  1,  3,  3, 
he  identities  Marche«van  with  !>!»«,  and  Kiaan  with 
Xnnthicu-s  and  in  vii.  7.  (>,  ('lii«len  with  ApiKlheus). 
The  only  instance  in  which  the  Mneedonian  names  a(>- 
pear  In  tlie  Bible  is  in  2  Mace  xi.  :io.  ivj,  .in,  where  we 
have  notice  of  Xanthictia  in  combination  with  another 
named  Dioeeorlnthina  Cver.  SI),  which  does  not  appear 
i:i  itie  Ma<  ei!oiii,in  <  r.  lar.  Various  explnnatioiw  have 
been  offtrcd  with  respect  t"  the  Inner.  Any  attempt  to 
connect  it  with  the  Macedonian  Dius  fails  on  aciinnit 
of  tlie  interval  being  too  long  to  suit  the  narrative,  Dius 
being  the  flnt  and  Xanthtcns  the  sixth  month.  The 
o|)inion  of  Scalijjor  {flinfiiJ.  Trmp.  ii,  9J)  that  it  was 
the  >laccd<>nian  intercalary  nMuth  rets  on  no  founda- 
tion wtiriie\'er,  and  Ideler's  assnm[ition  that  tliat  inter- 
calary mouth  preceded  Xautbiciu  must  be  rejected 
along  with  it  (Chnmol,  i.  8M)w  It  is  moat  proluiMe 
that  the  anihor  of  2  l^facc.  or  a  copyist  was  familiar 
with  the  Cretan  calendar,  which  contained  a  month 
named  l)iiisrnrii-,  ImLlinu'  tlie  same  jila^ c  in  th<'  mleii- 
dar  as  the  .Maee<loiuaii  Dystnis  ndelcr,  i,  416),  i.  e.  im- 
nedinlely  before  Xanlhicus.  and  that  he  Btlbstilttted 
one  for  the  other.  This  view  derives  some  confirmation 
ftom  the  Vnlgate  rendering,  Dhtmrvt.  We  have  Atr^ 
ihcr  to  notice  tb<-  n  Ten  pre  tn       I'Lryi.jinn  calendar  in 

Mace.  vi.  3X,  I'nrlion  and  Kpijdii  in  that  passape  an- 
^wcrin^;  to  Paclions  ami  Epep^  the  ninth  and  eleventh 
months  (Wilkinson,  A  nc  J^gi^  i*  14, 2d  aer.). 
'  I.  The  identifieataon  of  dM  Jewidi  mondis  with  oar 
own  cannot  be  effected  with  precision  on  ar«nint  of  the 
▼aiiations  that  must  inevitably  exist  between  the  lunar 
Md  the  solar  manth,  «ach  of  the  fimner  nnjpng  vnt 


portions  of  two  of  the  latter.  It  must  therefore  be  nn-* 
der>tiKMl  tliat  the  fullowin;;  remarks  api'ly  t"  the  yen- 
eral  identity  on  an  average  of  yean-.  As  the  Jews  still 
reuin  the  names  Nisau,  etc^  it  may  appear  at  flnt  sight 
needless  to  do  mora  than  leliHr  the  reader  fa  •  aMdein 
ahnanae,  and  tbia  would  have  been  tbe  ease  if  it  were 
no[  evident  that  the  modem  Nisan  does  not  corrr  spond 
to  I  In;  ancient  one. — Smith.  We  are  indcbteil  to  .).  l>. 
Michaelis  for  discovering  the  true  state  of  this  case, 
after  the  rabbinical  writen  liad  ao  unireisally  estab- 
lished an  ctnaeaiis  opbion  that  it  baa  not  even  yet  dia- 
appeared  from  our  popular  IkmiUs;.  His  disfertatloa, 
"De  Mensibus  HehraHinim"  (in  his  Commnttnti'mt*  prr 
iiiin'iA  oUalir  I  Mrennn,  17i".9  .  p.  l<i:  trans-latc-il 

by  \V.  Bowyer,  Loud.  I77,J;  also  in  the  Critica  HiUica 
[London,  1827],  iii,  321-340),  proceeds  on  the  following 
chief  aigufficnu:  JTintftlMt  if  the  first  month  began  wit  h 
the  new  moon  of  MartJk^  as  was  ci>romonly  asserted,  the 
elimale  of  IVili  siine  woidd  not  in  thai  nii  iiili  ;MTiiiii  ihe 
olilation  o(  the  slieaf  of  l>arley,  m  hieh  is  ordereii  on  ilie 
se<  ond  day  of  the  Paschal  Feast  (I^v.  xxiii,  10);  nor 
could  the  harvest  be  linished  before  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 
which  would  then  fall  in  May;  nor  cnuM  the  Feast  of 
'ralienific-!<'s.  wliii  li  wa^  after  the  frathrriric  of  all  fruits 
aeeord  widi  the  month  of  Se]>lemlKr,  iH'cau^e  all  iln»c 
feasts  depend  on  certain  Ptajjes  in  the  agricultural  yerir, 
which,  as  he  shows  from  tbe  observations  of  traveUer% 
s«dely  ooinddie  with  the  alalea  of  vegetation  wbidinre 
found,  in  that  climate,  in  the  months  of  April.  Jane, 
and  October.  This  has  Iwn  conlirmed  by  later  ac- 
counts; for  the  bnrU-y  liarve'>t  iIcm-s  not  take  place  even 
in  the  warm  district  about  Jericho  till  the  middle  of 
.Vpril,  and  in  the  upland  districts  not  before  the  end  of 
that  mouth  (Kobiiuou'a  Baearckea,  i,  6U ;  Ui,  lOi^  145). 
Secondly,  that  the  Syrian  cakndar,  which  has  essen- 
tially the  same  name-  f.ir  tlic  mor.ih*.  makes  its  Ni^an 
absidutely  parallel  with  our  April.  La«ily,  that  .Iium;- 
phus  (Ahf.  ii.  14.  ti)  synchnmlia  Nisan  with  the  E;;yp. 
tian  Phaimuth,  which  oommaned  on  tbe  27tb  of  Mairch 
(Wilkbnon,  /.  e.),  and  with  tbe  Macedonian  Xanthiena, 
which  answers  ^'enerally  to  the  early  part  i  f  Ai  ril, 
thoiiiih  eiin-.ider.il)le  variation  iwcurs  in  the  local  calen- 
dars a>  to  its  ])l«ee  (eonip.  Ideler.  i,  435,  442).  He  fur- 
ther informs  us  (iii,  10,  b)  that  the  Passover  took  place 
when  the  auu  was  in  Arics^  wlilell  it  doea  not  enter  on^ 
til  near  the  end  of  March.  Michaelis  ci^ncludes  tliai 
the  later  .lews  fell  iittothis  departure  from  their  ancie  nt 
order  eill\<  r  ihniULrh  ?ome  mistake  in  the  inien nl.uii  n. 
or  iMcanse  ttx  y  wished  to  imitate  the  Komana,  whooe 
year  began  in  March.  Ideh  r  says,  '*  So  much  if  eeitnin, 
that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the'  month  of  ears  cannot 
have  commenced  before  tbe  first  days  of  mir  April, 
which  was  then  the  jieriiMlof  the  vernal  cspiinnx"  i  llnud' 
bitch  ikr  C'hi'uuol<H/ii ,  i,  45Kn.  ..\r  Xisnn,  ilun,  be;;an 
with  the  new  moon  of  April.  «  e  have  a  .scale  for  fixing 
the  commencement  of  all  tbe  other  months  with  refer- 
ence to  our  calendar;  and  we  mast  aeeordingly  date 
their  commcticemont  one  whole  month  later  than  i.s 
commonly  done:  aUowinj;.  of  ciiursc,  for  the  cireum- 
stanee  that,  as  the  new  moon  \ariis  in  its  place  in  our 
solar  months,  the  Jewish  months  will  almost  invariably 
consist  of  portions  of  two  of  oanu  For  the  deuils  of 
each  mouth,  see  CALKStPAn,  Jkwish.  Sec,  in  addition 
to  the  treatises  above  noticed,  Langenbcfg,  JM  amue  r» 
unim  //(^rvonm  Aman' (Jen.  171B).  Ooapaw  Cnao* 

Monthly  Meeting,   Sec  Miiktinu. 

MontiloloD,  Jbaw  mt,  a  French  eecHesiaatic,  m» 

111  ni  at  Anton  near  the  middle  of  the  Ifith  century.  At 
an  early  a^^c  he  n  ceived  the  dcfjrec  of  doctor  of  laws, 
ami  was  registered  among  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Vie- 
tor,  at  I'aris.  Uis  theological  leamins  and  hia  i 


among  his  fellowa,  and  he  was  finally  promotctt  to  the 
cardiulsbip  by  pope  Clement  YII.  Mootholon  died  in 
FtobinlMB.  Bisirailiaare: 
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riiiriiiin  .IiirLi  liirini  rt  iilriufjui  lintndiii  (Pari^  1530, 
'1  Villi,  fol.):— />  $umimni/<i  iillni  tj  i  il>HU1617|8vo)^— 
Hoorer,  .Vouv.  liioff.  GeiuraU,  xxxvi,  'Jiii, 

Month's  Mind  m  the  name  Ity  which  i»  Aenig- 
natotl  an  niWi'f  |i<rfi'nncil  fur  ihi-  [M  rinil  ,,f  ,,w  iiiniith, 
in  the  Koiniwh  Church,  lor  her  dead,  "Mitid"  in  that 
case  it  used  in  ita  old  aenae  of  wtetaory,  as  in  the  pbnUM 

"to  call  to  mttnl."  ''tim**  out  of  mind." 

Monthyon  ht  Montyon^,  Antoim:  .Ii  an  l\  \v- 
TtSTK  IkCUiKitr  Ai  <.i:t.  a  Frciuli  lianm,  cclctiraii-d  fir 
his  great  philanthrufMC  lab«>n  and  numificjeiit  enduw- 
ntaU  of  haoMirftiittii  iudtatiom,  was  bom  at  Faris 
])mw  ttvrK,  17S3.  He  wm  snoeaairely  intendant  of 
the  prorinces  of  Provence,  Anverpinc,  and  Aiinis ;  and. 
ma  meml)croftho  royal  council,  ii|i]>n~.i|  i!ir  iiulnw  fill 
priH-<>cdin^9  ^^«|^ted  to  in  the  ca.s<>  uf  Lachalotoi:),  and 
pn>t(><<tod  against  the  dissolution  of  oadeiit  padiamenta 
decteedbyehanceUorManpeoD.  In  oonaeqaenee  ofthis 
latter  act  he  was  deprived  of  his  ofRee.   Soon  after  the 

nrrcssimi  (ifl.'iiii-*  XVI  ho  wat  apjMiiiitod  roimcillor  of 
state;  bwainf,  in  ITsn.  chinrillor  of  the  count  d'Artoi.i 
(aftenranls  Charli ^  \  i:  i  rnu'rated  to  England  on  the 
broaking  out  of  the  French  lievolutiun,  and  did  not  rc- 
tnm  to  France  until  the  second  restoration.  Re  pos- 
M>«'*o;l  a  i>rinrfly  forturip,  anil  dcvHtcd  the  larjjfr  i»>r- 
ticiii  ui>l  only  of  his  iin'oiiir',  hut  alxi  of  lii.i  (-a|iital,  to 
philanthrojiic  |uiri>o>i\*.  Hp  };('n"niu?«ly  a-wisted  hi*  fx- 
iled  couuir}-mcn,  and  bequeathed  t-j  French  bospitab 
over  1,000,000  francs.  As  early  aa  1782  he  had  Ibiinded 
a  prize  for  virtue,  and  several  othrr  prizes,  lobe  award- 
ed l»y  the  French  Acailcmy  and  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
«'ii<  I".  TIh  m'  lin\  in^'  In  i  n  Mipprc^i'd  hy  order  of  tlic 
Convrntinn.  \vi'r>-  n  in  wi  d  by  the  donor  oii  hii  rrluni 
to  Fniuv  in  l>*li">,  an  1  afterwards  inorea*e,l.  F.very 
year  the  French  Academy  distributes  two  Monthyon 
jirizea  of  10,000  francs  each:  one  totho  pimr  itennnwho 
baa  perform (M I  the  most  nieritoriou-i  deed  of  \  iriiie,  thr- 
other  to  the  author  of  the  work  which  hn-«  Ix-rn  Jiid;;t'd 
the  mo^t  useful  for  the  improi'eroent  of  publii-  morale. 
Two  uthers,  of  equal  amotint,  are  awarded  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Scienees :  one  to  him  who  shall  have  (bond  dur- 
tn|^  the  year  some  means  of  improvement  of  the  me<li- 
Cal  and  surnical  art.  the  otiier  to  him  who  shall  have 
^SCnvorcd  thi'  means  of  renderin:;  some  meclianical 
art  leas  uuhcalihy.  Monthyon  died  in  1820.— Hocfer, 
JViNi9.  Bioff.  Oinirtdr,  t.  v. ;  'BioympKa  UmrnneOe,  s.  v. 

Monti,  Filippo  Maria,  an  It.ilian  prelate,  w.as 
bom  March  1'3,  1<'>7.'>,  at  Irolo^na.  of  an  illustrious  and 
noble  family:  stndie<l  at  the  hi^li  mliool  of  his  native  | 
place;  then  went  to  Ruiue,  where  by  his  saperior  talent  1 
and  aequiaitkna  he  quickly  rase  to  eminent  fiivor  with  | 
[>o[>cs Clement XI and  XM.  In  ITI'l  l!<  i!itli,  t  XlVcre- 
ated  Mouli  a  carilinal.  lie  die<l  dan.  1 7.  irj>l,  at  Kome. 
Iliii  lilirary  of  over  r.'.oiio  vohitnes  was  f;iven,by  his  re- 
quest, to  the  liljrary  of  his  native  place;  also  other  val- 
ualile  tn^asures,  among  tbcoi  a  fine  ctdlectiun  uf  paint- 
ingib  lie  wrote :  Roma  tutriee  deUe  itUe  uiii,  tcuUura 
«d  arekitettHra :—Pro«e  drgli  Areadi:~l-:i<>tfta  curdi- 
tUtUtim  pi'titl'.  il^  riimi.  Itfjiitionihu*  iic  nhu.^  /irn  /.V- 
etetia  ^stU  illitfiriuin  It  poHt\Ac(Uu  AUxiuuiri  lU  ad 
Jifnuliriuin  XIII  (Home,  1741,  4to).— Hoefer,  A'oar. 
liiot/.  (iiitfrtik,  xxxvi,  'I'M. 

MontiiVinceuso,  a  noted  Italian  eci  Ie-ia-iicH  lni 
wrote  poetry  of  a  su)(erior  onh  r.  and  only  nnl  lii-.  [wi-i- 
tiun  in  the  C  hurch  as  a  K<^neral  passport  into  society, 
flooiiahed  in  the  m  coikI  half  of  the  l(4th  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Fenam  (bom  in  17AB),  and  Mudied  in 
the  nniverrity  of  that  place.  He  was  made  abbe  in 
]77i',  and  liei  aine  x  rrctary  to  tlie  [lopL'-i  ii«  i.lnw.  He 
>ooti  loiind  favor  in  the  eyes  of  liomaii  celebrities,  and 
was  (generally  iioticeil  by  prelates  and  cafdloala  as  a  tit 
subjea  for  pfomotioa  in  the  Church.  Uowaaflipectally 
popular  when,  io  17M;  be  wrote  a  poem  eommemorat* 
ing  the  efforts  of  Pius  II  ai;ain«t  tin-  Au«tririn  court, 
which  then,  in  the  penwn  of  Joseph  II,  wa«  lost  breaking 
AWigr  tem  tbe  piqpMgr.  Tiiapaeaiwhieli  Uootiwiota 


on  this  occasion  of  Pius's  visit  to  Vienna  is  entitled  11 
I'elltyritui  Afiottolu-o.    lie  died  at  Milan, Octoljcr,  it(28L 

Montignot,  IIksiri,  a  French  eecksiaatk^  was  bom 
about  171  ft,  at  Naner.  He  was  a  doctor  of  theology, 
canon  of  the  I  'ltheilral,  and  memlsT  of  the  academy  in 
bis  native  place,  where  he  died  aiNint  the  cIom-  of  the 
18thcentur\'.  lie  wrote :  l{a>iiin]'i'.i  thfohnjitjinn  tterir^ 
tiqtm  mw  VhiMtoire  du  J'atple  J/im  du  I'.  Htrruyrr 
(l7Afi,  ISmo): — Dielkmmnre  diplomatiqm  on  Kiymolotfie 
det  tenuts  dr  la  buMie  lAiliuit*  ftoHmtrnr  ii  i'inhUigemce 
drt  nrchirtn.dm  charltg,  etc.  ( Nancy,  1787, t<vo) : — Rfjtejr- 
ionx  tur  Us  immiiiiitits  tccii »iitf<i'ivet  (Paris,  17H.S,  Kvo)  ; 
— Etat  drt  KtoiUs Jirt  t  tin  srmmi  tierle  par  C'L  Ptolimit, 
eompari  d  la  potition  de*  mi;iu»  iloUti  m  1706,  orec  U 
trtUGncetlu  traduction  FranfaUe  (Xancy,178G;  SlraS" 
Imrg,  1787,  4t4»).— llocfcr,  AoBr.  lii<>ff.  (JiniruU,  xxxvi, 
803. 

Montigsy.  Jkax  ob,  a  French  prelate  of  some 
oote^  waa  bora  fat  Bretagne  in  1C37,  of  parrale  hIgUy 
esteemed  in  the  beat  social  circles  of  France ;  and  tboa, 
surrounded  with  superior  advantages,  w  as  esin'cially  fit- 
ted for  thi-  lii^li'^t  rary  l  utiurr.  lU-  entert  ii  the 
ecclcsiantic  life,  and  hjoii  attained  to  eminence,  la  lti70 
lie  was  made  bishop  of  Li'on,  and  in  the  same  year  waa 
admitted  to  uicDibenhip  in  the  French  Academy.  He 
died  .Scpu  28, 1 67 1 ,  at  VitrA  He  wrote :  f^rftre  a  l^nufe 
jxtur  rrpoiue  h  unii  UIkUv  I'ontti-  l.n  }'>if!l'  di  ('ltiii»Uiiii 
^Paris,  Ifh^'t,  AUi  \  :~  (hii!ist>n j'uiirbi I  d'.luiu-  d'Autrii/if 
(Reoneis  Krf^C,  4to»:  l^tin  coiUmant  U  toyiiyr  dr  la 
eour  (H  ItitiU ;  datu  U  Jitcueil  de  quelque$  piicet  aoatwtfe* 
et  ^a&mfnr.— Hoefir,  A'oitr.  Bioy.  Ginirak,  sxxvt,  804. 

Montjoy  is  the  name  given  to  nioiimls  servini;  to 
direct  the  travellers  on  a  highway,  probably  olten  ftrig- 
inally  tumidi,  or  funeral-mounds  of  an  elder  ficople — 
hcapa  of  ataac%  ovHgnnra  with  grass,  which  have  been 
piled  over  a  dead  chieftain.  The>'  often  wm  crowned 
with  a  cnM.".  Monijoic  .St.  I)<  iii-.  ua-  the  Krim  ii  war- 
cry;  M<intjoie  .St.  .\udrew,  that  of  I5nr;iundy:  .Montjoie 
Notre  Dame,  of  the  dukes  of  llourlxm  :  ami  .MontjmeSt* 
(.Jeorge,  of  Kn;;land.    .See  Walcott,  Sacr.  A  rehcetd,  S.  V. 

Montlaur,  .It: an  i>k.  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
near  .Mo!it|iellirr  al)out  llJt':  lutt  red  the  ecele-'ia-lical 
life  while  yet  quite  a  youth,  mid  r^jiidly  advanced  to 
pOMtiousof  prominence  ami  nsi>on-il'iliiy.  In  1  l.v*  he 
waa  made  bishopi  and  evcfywhere  gained  friends  by  bis 
genenms  and  open-hearted  life.   He  waa  partiettlarly 

devoteil  to  bis  diiK-esan  work,  ami  built  np  the  peojile  in 
h<dy  and  consi»tent  living.  He  died  Feb.  21.  ll'.Hl,  in 
his  native  plao  .  \\  \\\\  whose  history  his  whole  life  was 
interwoven.  His  works  remain  in  See  Iliitoirt 
Hnirabrt  de  la  Frrmer,  roL  xir.  b.t.  ;  GaKa  ChriHiaaa, 
vol.  \  i.    lliM  fcr.  S'liur.  Hii-'j.  firiirrnl''.  xxwi.  .Tl  I. 

Montluc,  Blaise  de,  a  French  marshal,  noted  for 
his  cruelty  towards  Protestants;  one  of  the  "two  per- 
sonages who  obtained  by  their  enormities  a  notoriety  so 
hideous  that  the  history  of  rmelty  would  be  imperfect  if 
they  were  passed  over  in  silence"  i  SnuMUt  y,  i.  .1 1  He 
was  a  lirother  to  the  succef-din;;,  and  «as  Uirn  in  t  i.-u^-o- 
ny  in  l.VH.  V.'hen  oidy  a  youth  of  Iwenly,  Ite  entered 
military  life,  and  soon  dialinguistied  himaeif  by  tiis  bra- 
very as  well  as  his  bratality.  Ha  waa  unlvetidly  aavere 
with  his  enemies,  aitd  would  give  no  quarter.  In  the 
contest  with  the  Huguenots,  he  advised  their  absolute 
i  xlerniination,  and  actually  wrote  a  memoir  (in  \M'2) 
showing  huw  easily  it  might  be  done  (see  Mimuirr*  dc 
Condi,  iii,  184  sq.).  PUced  in  charge  of  his  native 
province,  he  used  bta  unlimited  power  to  deatroy  every 
one  who  appeared  to  be  tainted  with  the  heresy,  and 
instituteil  a  -tri>  r  iiii|ni.silioii  "into  the  strange  names 
of  overseers,  deacons,  i»nsi.«tories,  syno<l.-i,  and  confer- 
ences," "food  of  which  kind,"  Ik;  adds,  never  yet  had 
furnished  ma  with  a  breakfast"  {Conmeitt,  UU  v,  torn,  ii, 
p.  8%  The  number  of  persons  who  fSdl  vietima  tn  Ma 
rage  is  legion,  atui  he  appears  to  us  in  the  role  of  a 
modem  Nero.  We  have  not  room  to  enter  here  into 
detail,  bat  refisr  to  Soedky  (tfuf.  t/Oe  Bif,  Jgrfysn  «a 
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FHmety  {,  til  tq. ;  ii,  25).  Montlue  Ibaglit  abo  agiimt 

the  imperialists,  rnnniiruvli  tl  liy  Clinrlcs  V,  ami  ns!»i?iti>iJ 
at  the  .Hiejjc  of  I-a  KuoliLllf  aiul  Calais.  For  his  wrviovn 
again»it  the  I*rote8taiits  he  was  in  1573  mndc  '*  mar- 
•bkl"  by  llennr  HI.  Mouiluc  died  ia  1677,  leaving  the 
Mimoin$  of  bb  mmtaiy  lifo  (lfiM\  whteh  an  not  an 
hniKtr  to  any  man'a  memory  nor  to  any  man'a  coun- 
Xry.  Sto  Urantnnie.  Virt  da  Hommt*  iUuttres  Franfuu ; 
Mc/.i  ray.  .\ln,i/i  ii<  Vlil'Ui'ui  i/<  France;  Saintc-lJcuve. 
la  the  j/unUtur  (I'aru;,  Ucu  ItHAi  Browning,  Uist.  q/' 

Montlue,  Jea.l  de,  Uroiher  df  the  preceding,  a 
dittinguiahcd  French  prelate,  noted  both  fur  bis  attain* 
mciits  in  eocksiaatioal  and  political  ttfe,  was  bora  aboot 

1508.  lie  eiitor«Hl  in  iKiyhwxl  days  the  I>orainican  Or- 
der of  Cray  Krinr'<,  and  8»>on  made  himself  the  favorite 
of  his  u.vs<ici.Tlf>.  The  outer  world  al-xi  tiuik  n  hkiii;; 
to  hitn,  aiid  even  at  courl  he  had  many  friends.  Fran- 
eip  I  repoacd  miu-h  (-oiii1<lenec  in  him,  and  he  was  in- 
tmsted  with  diplomatic  mianont.  He  was  BacceasTul 
eapecially  in  «flbrts  fur  a  p<>ac<rftd  mlution  of  th«  dif- 
ferences lietween  his  native  country  riiiil  llif  Oitonian 
power,  concludin;^  for  FrancU  nn  advantai^couH  peace 
with  Siliraan.  In  ]'>o3  he  was  made  bishop  of  Talence 
and  of  Die,  and  gained  great  popularity  as  a  pidpit 
orator.  He  was  not  unfrMjucntly  invited  to  preach 
at  court  duriiifj  the  nde  of  Catharine  de  Medici.  How- 
ever, after  tlie  Coisfefiiue  of  Poiswy  Montlue 
soenu*  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute  at  court,  for  lie  was 
believed  to  have  been  one  of  tbc  bishops  whom  Beza'a 
argument  bad  "almost  penaaded  to  be  a  Pnteatant" 
(Browning,  llugutnot*,  \,  lOR) ;  and  two  rear*  Inter  he 
WM  one  of  the  prelates  excommunicated  l>y  pope  Pins 
IV  I  Hr.iw  iiii-^.  i,  Moiiilii'-  \Mi--  ri  -ii-rcdlo 

bia  former  inliuence  and  |N>sitiun  liy  tiic  I'n'iu  h  Parlia- 
ment; but  he  never  thereafter  exerteil  himself  much  in 
Mclesiaatkal  labors,  and  because  of  his  shrewdness,  wis- 
dom, and  leaminiBr,  be  was  selected  by  i  he  ptverament  of 

his  ctunitry  for  -i  vcral  <li]  I' miatic  niis.-ii(iiis.  tlo'  most 
ini[Mirtant  of  whicli  was  to  Puland  (\n  \lu'l),  when'  he 
tealou»ly  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  crown  for  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  Mont- 
lac's  conduct  in  tbis  aAir  was  anything  but  honorable 
and  manly.  He  persu-irlcil  idc  Pules  U»  U'lieve  that 
the  duke  had  hail  no  part  in  tlie  roaaaacre  of  St.  Ilar- 
tholitmew,  t)n  his  return  to  France-  he  lived  at  Tou- 
louse, where  be  died  April  18, 1&79L  His  theological 
writingaare:  Dtmxinihm^aiiutidmt^ithmau  dtrgt 
tt  pruple  de  Valence  (Avignon,  1557,  8vo) : — Ckri  Ko- 
lentii  et  Difruis  Reformatio  (  Paris,  1557,  8vo)  : — Rtcueil 
dea  lit  ux  di  I'Ki  i  ituri  .*i  rninl  ii  dK-oitrnr  li  i  /'iiiiti-.i  cvn- 
tre  U.t  dis  cDiumdiulfuuiitlt  dt  la  lot  (  ibid.  8vo_); — 
Hi  riiKitu  (ibid.  15.V.),  Mvo):  Fitmiliert  EtptSeaHon  A» 
arficht  de  la  fin  (ibid.  1661, 8vo) : — Sermons  nar  k$  ar- 
rtrlet  de  la, fin  et  de  I'OrmtOH  domatieah  (ibid.  1561, 
Kvii'i.  S<'e  I )<■  Tliiiu. //L^^  /f  »//(on'^- ;  Sisniondi»  JBfirt. 
rir* /Vanfaw,  cliap.  .wii,  xviii,  xi.\;  .SmedlfV, //M.  ^ 
the  tUf,  Rdigion  in  Fnma,  i.  122  sq.,  189;  it,  82t  De 
Felice,  llkloTy  nf  the  Proteekmi*  o/Frwutf  p.  Iti  sq. 
(J.U.W.) 

Mdntmignon,  .Jean  B.vitiste,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Lucy  in  1787,  prcfwred  in  bis  studies 
for  holy  onfers,  and  (Inally  became  soeeessively  seers- 

t.nrv  (if  till'  Iiistmpric  of  S'iI-imui.*,  cniimi,  vicnr.  ur.'iiiil- 
vicar.  and  arcluleai-on.  In  ITHti  he  aci'cptcd  the  «-diior- 
ship  of  ihe  JournnI  J-'rcU.fiasti'fitf ;  but  as  early  as.Ian- 
oary,  1788,  abandoned  this  work,  and  took  pan  in  the 
puUieationa  which  wefa  preparing  at  the  ootbreak  of 
the  Ke volution  under  the  bidlop  of  Sitissons.  Obliged 
t(»  quit  France  in  1793,  he  went  to  Heltrium,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  ^roveniment  of  the  Directori- 
msile  his  return  posaihlc.  He  was  then  nominated 
grand-vicar  of  Poitiers;  in  1811  was  made  canon  of  the 
metropolis,  and  tlien  grand-vicar  of  this  diooeae.  He 
was  also  made  oenaer  of  all  ecdaalasficat  pnbUeations 
acFvia.  Badlod«kFteisF«b.21,18Si.  UawiMa: 


I fapeHtukt  littn  Am  rtHgimix  imdeae$  tmtt 

(IT'.tO,  8vo) :— rw"  idijiuni  uV  lUmnt-Juiujih  /.,,>„ f, 
iHorf  ri  liomr,  m  odrur  dr  ^utiifUe,  le  16  Avril,  iTKi, 

<tnnp(i$et  jmr  ordrr  du  SuiniSieffff  etc, par  M.  M  - 

(Jdurcom),  lecMtr  du  college  Jtomam,  emifiueur  du  «er<> 
vikmr  deJXeu;  Iradtut  de  tHaliem  (Ptab,  1784. ISmo) : 
—  Pritertatire  conlre  le  fanatUmr,  oi/  A  f  wurraux 
tmUenairet  rapptU*  aur  principt^i  /oitdanu-nUiujr  </<  in 
/'■'i  ''itholique  (Paris.  I'^ot;.  hsui      tj^totititm  de*  pre- 
\dirtiiiiui  et  del  promuttt  j'liih.i  ,t  V Egtue, pour  let  dtr- 
Hur*  ftmps  de  la  GetttiUti  (Imm;,  2  vols.  ISmo): — Ch«be 
I  de  /jettret  id^UuUt*,  ieriles  det  mueiutu  etrtrngntt^  etc. 
j  ( 1808, 8  vols.  12mo)  x—Dt  la  Jtigle  de  ririti  et  det  Cammt 
I  dH  fanatume  (I8U8,  8vo)^U«erar,  A'oHv.  Ekf.  Giui- 
I  rnlr,  xxxvi,  'X\A. 

Montmorency  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
noble  families  of  France,  which  flguies  both  in  secular 
:  and  eccleriastieal  history,  thongb  olkentimea  its  eeleb- 

I  rity  was  purrha.se<l  at  the  expens^e  of  .nil  liuminiit.nrian 
:  principles.  The  nan»e  of  the  family  wa.^  derived  from 
I  the  villa^'c  in  which  its  several  meroliers  live<l,  aiul 
I  datea  from  the  10th  oentuiy.  Oftentimes  Uie  bouse  of 
I  Montmorency  has  been  styled  "the  first  barons  of 
i  France,"  and  in  recognition  of  their  service?*  to  Koman- 
i  ism,  the  first  Christian  barons."  They  lurnish<  il  otfi- 
'  cers  of  state  and  ^ji  iuTal?!  fur  tlie  French  army,  di>lin- 
K'ni^hod  ecdesiaatics  for  the  Church  «>f  Kome,  some  of 
vv  lioiii  rose  «ren  to  the  cardinalate,  besides  a  number  of 
I  graud-roasleis  and  knights  of  the  difbmit  European 
'  orders.  One  of  the  branches  estabninbed  in  the  Keth- 
erlantis  fariiivl,(.l  l  uunt  of  Hi.rn  il'liilip  II  de  Montmo* 
rency-Neviil.  I.  who,  tofji  thcr  with  F^gmout,  was  <ixe> 
cuted  in  IkusMl;.  during  the  bload|]ric|fD  of  tiw  Span* 
ish  general  Alva.  But  we  bav«  raon  here  only  for 
those  chiefly  concerned  in  tbe  Huguenot  movement. 
I  1.  Anm;.  Iir>t  liuke  uf  Jloiilinon-ncy,  tnai>li.';l  niid 
graiid-con«tahle  of  France,  noted  for  hi;-  alliaim-  uith 
ilie  (iui»*^^>  Tm*  lli  Gi  knot.s  was  bont  in  March.  11  ".'3. 
His  Christian  luinic,  Ahht,  it  is  said,  he  received  from 
bu  gndmoiber,  Anne  of  BritUny.  He  distingniabod 
himself  by  bis  galbntiy  and  militar>'  skill  in  the  wars 
lielween  Francis  I  and  the  em|»eror  (^harles  V,  and  was 
1;ik<  ii  privincr  ;il  ii  l;  \\\\\\  lii>  nim  h  in  tlie  l»;ttl'c  uf 
I'avia,  which  >va>  i<iu;;)it  againDt  his  advice,  lie  alier- 
wards  became  the  leader  of  the  Fnncb  govennnent, 
showing  great  ability  in  matters  of  flaanoe  and  diplo- 
I  macy,  and  Was  made  constablo  in  11188;  bat  hb  rough 
manners  mnde  him  an  object  of  (Ualikc  to  many;  and 
the  suspicions  of  the  king  having  been  aroused  against 
him,  he  was  auddctily  banished  from  court  in  1541,  and 
passed  ten  yean  on  hU  estates,  till  tbe  acceisian  of 
Ilcnr)-  II,  when  be  came  again  to  the  bend  of  aflidni. 
In  1548  he  snpprejyicd  tbc  in.*nrrcction  in  (Jnienne,  but 
was  less  successful  in  15,'i7  in  his  contest  with  Ihe  cele- 
hrati'd  >,'i  iieral  of  Philip  II,  duke  PhiliU  rt  J.iDroaiiuel 
uf  >Savuy,  which  resulted  in  the,  to  France,  diMdvsnta- 
geotu  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis;  and  hence,  with  the 
accession  of  the  youthful  king,  Fianda  11,  there  came  n 
decline  of  the  power  of  tbe  house  of  Montmorency,  and 
the  .is  ciiilriii-y  of  the  house  of  the  (;ui>.  >.  wlio  had 
Francis  entirely  under  their  control.  Fortunately  for 
Montmorency,  the  widow  of  the  late  kini^,  Catharine  do 
Medici,  ambttioos  to  rule  the  kiiigdom,  cast  her  infio- 
enee  with  constable  Montmorency,  who  bad  retired  fhem 
court,  ilioui,rli  npparentlv  she  coveteil  the  friemlship  of 
the  (;uis<>s  iMiiriiii,  \\\\,  'MVl).  An  ailianiH''  wa.i  now- 
formed  atnonc  (lis.Tfl'ecteil  courtiers,  l)ourj,'Mii«ie,  and 
Protestants  against  tbe  (iuises,  and  him  who^  ruling 
over  the  nation,  had  submitted  to  thab  gnidanoe;  and 
though  it  is  nut  believed  that  MootBorency  bad  any 
part  in  if.  it  is  certniti  that  s«itn«  of  bi.n  boiise— three 
hrotlu  r-4  of  the  liou-e  of  CliatiUi'ii  i'U,i  t,  (  uriiiiial  of 
Chntillon,  admiral  CoUgny,  and  Dandelut,  colonel  of  the 
Cisal[)ine  infhntiy),  sont  of  Laidn  of  Montmorency,  the 
sister  of  tha  ooaatahia—waN  nom  or  baa  inttaaateljr 
assodaiad  with  all  Bratastant  oiovanMnta  in  Fkanoa^ 
and  that  poMiU^  two  af  tiNN  thaw  had  aetauQjr  a  pMt 
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in,  or  At  least  a  knowWgc  of,  llio  coit-ipiracy  cif  Ain- 
bc^M  (aec  Hijoi;enot8  ;  and  cuin^u  Kaiikc,  FitinzO$. 
Oach,  i,  147 :  Mn.  Blanb,  Tie  PntetL  R^.  m  /  VoMoe, 
i.  1 42 ;  BnntAme,  Km  At  Hommet  iihutret,  m,  10).  The 
•iiiiiil  .1  tiTTninntinn  of  tlir  rci;rn  >>f  FniiifiH  II  (l.VW) 
brought  furwanl  the  minor,  ('hark\i  IX,  ami  with  liim 
the  regcupy  of  Catharine.  Her  obj.  <  i  was  to  effect  a 
fnaioB  of  piuUea^  or,  lUber,  to  bold  the  balance  evenly 
betwMn  them,  and,  by  lUowiaf  neiLber  to  preiK>nder- 
al*",  to  prcwrve  the  paramount  authority  in  her  bands. 
By  the  advice  of  the  «aKaciou»  counsellor  L'llopital 
(q.  vOt*!'*^  of  Navarre  was  ma^i-  li<  iit»  nant-gen- 
cnl,  and  Montmorency  was  a^ain  given  the  direcliou 
of  militarjr  affairs,  while  the  Uuises  kept  their  places  in 
the  council,  and  duke  Francii  ictained  the  post  of  maa- 
tcr  of  the  royal  household.  The  Guisea,  perceivinff 
till-  iiiii  ;i;  of  the  (jueon,  now  denominated  "oiH^slate," 
laboriil  eaniesUy  for  an  alliance  with  Montmorency,  in 
order  to  foil  the  queen  in  her  designs.  The  constable 
finallj  aepafated  fnm  bis  nephews,  who  had  nappaand 
at  coart,  and  were  enjoying  many  favon,  and  allied 
him'clf  witfi  the  tiukc  nf  <  iui**;  and  the  nmr'*hal  St.  An- 
dre, coaiji'j^int;  the  famous  triumvirate  w  hicU  resisted 
Catharine  dc  Medici,  and  proceeded  in  most  strin^^cnt 
neasorH  againat  the  UiigiienoU  (q.  v.).  The  colloquy 
at  Wimy  had  softened  the  heart  of  Catharine,  and  the 
ProtrstantH  were  ^iven  many  privileges.  The  trium- 
virate  op|>o!»nl  all  such  conceaunns,  and  Anally  brought 
on  the  ms.i!«icrc  at  Vasny — "the  Su  Bartholomew  of 
15G2"  (March).  The  tjuecn  -  mother  and  kin>;  %vert.' 
aeiaed,  and  forced  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy.  Montmu- 
icnqr  hinuelf  aigDaUaed  the  new  depvtoie  by  vanoua 
open  attack*  on  the  Hoguenota.  Thus  he  led  a  nob  Co 
storm  a  I'rotc^^tant  church  inthi  s;i!mrl>s  of  I'nrU  calk-d 
"  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem."  '*  iiursliuj^  in  the  duors  of 
the  empty  place,  they  tore  up  the  seati,  and,  placing 
them  aiMl  the  liibles  in  n  pile  upon  the  lloor,  they  set 
the  whole  on  Are,  amid  gfcataoelamallon."  He  returned 
to  I'aris  HA  if  a  victor  fresh  from  bslllc,  and.  Hushed 
with  .-ucces.s,  be  re.-teil  not  until  other  cluircbe.s  bad 
been  subniitted  to  a  like  treatment,  ami  he  woj*  ^iveii 
the  nickname  of  "Captain  liunibcnchca."  lu  IMi  he 
oommanded  the  royal  army  against  the  Hugucnota,  but 
at  the  battle  of  Drcux  was  wounded  and  taken  priaoner 
by  the  Protestants.  Relea-wl  by  the  p^acc  of  Amboise 
in  15C3,  he  iilotted  a  masHacn-  <if  the  Pnitett.iuts;  but 
the  court  not  only  n-fuM'd  to  approve  his  ]iro|Hi-.al,  but 
■lie  cauMil  his  retirement  linally.  In  \'<i'i7  )u'  a;;aiii 
appealed  on  the  sto^c  of  public  afbirs,  and  again  took 
part  in  the  warfare  a^^ainxt  the  Huguenots;  bat  be  did 
not  lonjj  remain  in  the  lield,  for  he  recfive<l  a  fatal 
Wound  at  .St.  l>enis,  and  died  at  Pari^  on  the  followiug 
d.iy,  Nov.  12,  Ii>C7.  His  death  was  in  many  res]>e<.ts  a 
bleaaing  to  France.  From  •  neutral,  if  not  a  friend  of 
the  Hognenola,  be  had  tamed  to  a  moat  deadly  enemy, 
because,  after  he  had  espou^x-d  the  (Jui-x-V  interest,  and 
had  been  placed  in  comman'l  of  tlie  army,  he  b.-id  never 
been  able  to  u'""  ^  vii  ti.ry  oxer  ihi'  lliii;iienot  arnues. 
Kven  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  fallen  in  1563  (when 
returning;  from  hia  Otttpoat.n  he  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  fanatical  Hiif^ucnot,  Pbltrot  [q.  v.]  de  Mc^re),  had 
OOOttSdled  in  his  dyiu^  bonr  that  the  queen  -  re^^ent 
aiiould make  ficace  with  her  rr  volted  ■•iilijects,  Imt  M<>nt- 
naorcncy  insisted  oa  their  destruction,  and  coun»<  Ucd 
their  maasacre  in  open  battle  and  by  private  nx  ans. 
His  }".t  baun  wen  apflot  in  a  moat  deadly  atruggle, 
andyetnraithenhefhlledtnbetherictnr;  fer.thongh 
In  aaerideed  himself,  the  oniti  st  r<  iiuiiin  <  uinlcciilcd, 
the  Hulinienots, if  anytliini;.  liavini;  the  vaiita^;e-^T(iund, 
as  they  bad  saved  their  leader.  It  is  generally  a-s-trted 
that  Montmorency's  death  was  welcome  newa  to  Cath- 
arine dc  Modici  and  the  ccurtiera,  whom  he  had 
qnently  offended  by  hia  overbearing  manners.  Sec  I>e- 
acouvel,  Aiw  de  Mimtmorenty  (Ki'.M!);  Davila.  Hut.  of 
tht  f  'irU  H'<irs  of  Franct ;  Martin,  Hi't.  if  Frimct,  vol. 
ix;  Kanke,  FroRzitauckt  Gtack,  toneAmUcA  im  16  u,  17 


'  in  France),  i,  104-212 ;  Sir  J.  .Stephen,  l.n  t.  Hut.  France 
(3d  ecL  l>und.  1».>7,  2  vols.  «vo),  vol.  ii.  hrts.  xvi  and 
xvii;  ikudent'a  JJiA  qf  Fnmee^  p.  811,  Wi,  ai9,  82^ 
887;  Jenri%  AM.  iff  Ike  Ckmrck  ^Frmet  (Load.  1872, 
2  vols.  Kvo),  vol.  i.  ch.  ii;  Fisher,  llUi.  <fthr  /.v/l  p.  2.'>« 
sq.;  and  the  works  referred  to  in  the  arii.li'  11i<,lk- 
KOTS.    (.1.  ll.W.) 

2.  Hemii,  second  iJue  de  MtmbHonncy,  grand^son  of 
the  famous  constable  de  Montmorency,  but  more  hon- 
orable and  consistent  in  hb  conduct,  though  be  also 
warred  against  the  Huguenots,  was  bora  at  ChantiUy 
.\pril  1. ')'.»').  His  ;;odfaiher  was  the  great  Henri 
Quatrc,  who  always  called  him  his  "son."  Louis  Xlli 
made  him  admir^  when  he  was  but  a  yootb  of  aeren* 
teen.  He  raoceednl  hb  father  in  the  govcnonliip  of 
Languedoc,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  war*  agaittst 
the  Huguenot.s.  distingnidliqghiinaelf  on  ihi'  royal  .-i.lc 
in  the  sieges  of  Montauban  and  Hontpclliir,  and  in  hiJj 
by  taking  the  Isle  of  Ke  from  the  Huguenots  of  Kochelle. 
He  afterwards  gained  other  victohea  over  them,  and  in 
10S8  wa*  mainly  instrumental  in  brh^ng  abiNit  the 
j«  fire  of  AUlis,  which  UTintnatcd  the  religious  civil  wars 
in  1  raiice.  In  l«iSO  he  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  French  troops  in  Piedmont,  xslicre  he  tUfeatul  the 
Spaniards,  for  which  he  received  a  marshiirs  Ijatoti. 
DnJbttunately  for  himself,  he  ventured  to  oppose  Itiche- 
lieo,  who  had  idwa}-s  been  his  enemy,  and  eqioaaed  the 
cause  of  (;astnn,  duke  of  Orleans;  for  (hi*  be  waa  de- 
clared guilty  of  high-treason,  and  marshal  Sebombeig 
being  sent  against  him,  defeated  him  at  Caatelnandaiy, 
and  took  him  pciauoer.  Although  almost  mortally 
WQonded,  Montmofenqr  waa  earned  to  Toukniac^  aen- 
tneedtn  death  by  the  Parliament,  and  notwitbatanding 
hiaME|mHions  of  penitence,  and  the  iii<'>i  jhiwi  rfnl  intn<> 
ceaaion  made  for  him — for  example,  l>y  king  (  liurit  s  I  of 
England,  the  pope,  the  Venetian  repnidic,  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy— waa  beheaded,  Oct.  30,  li»a2.  lie  was  di»- 
tingniriicd  for  amialnHty  and  courtesy  of  mannera,  aa 
well  as  for  his  valor.  II is  life  was  written  by  one  of  his 
othccrs  (lti4;3,  4to).  Sec  also  the  works  cited  above. 
(J.H.W,) 

Montolivetenses,  a  name  given  to  the  monks  of 
Mount  Olivet,  because  living  in  a  rcsideinH'  s<>  colled. 
The  Montoli\ et)  uses  dress  in  white  serge,  and  |>rofess 
the  rule  of  St.  Ik-nitlict.  They  Sprang  up  in  the  14lh 
century,  were  ojiprov  (•«!  by  p»»j>o  John  XXI,  and  eon- 
tinned  by  (ire^riify  Xi  in  VMX.  They  trace  their  origin 
to  St.  liernard  I'loloinei  of  .Sienna,  and  their  tirst  monas- 
tery was  at  Ancona,  l>ut  the  order  simiu  spread  thf0i|gh 

It.dy  n;id  Siri'y.     Sec  MmNKs.  F.ASTI.ISN. 

Montorsoli,  Fjia  timvASN"  AN<iKi.<»,  a  celelirnled 
Italian  sculptor,  largely  engajced  on  sacred  and  ecclesi- 
aattcal  aubjecta,  waa  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16tb  century  at  Montoraoli,  near  Fterence.  ilia  flmt  in- 

stmetion  in  art  he  receiveil  fn)m  Andrea  ilc  Ficsolc, 
with  whom  he  lived  three  years.  He  then  found  em- 
ployment at  Home,  at  I'erucia.  ami  at  \"i.liirra.  lie 
waa  next  employed  by  Michael  Angelo  on  the  church 
of  San  Lonnso  at  Florence,  and  gained  the  admiration 
and  lasting  friendship  of  the  great  Florentine.  In  1627 
Montorsoli  had  a  strong  disposition  to  turn,  a*  it  a|^ 
[K-ared  to  him,  to  the  oidy  life  in  which  peace  was  to  be 
obtaineil;  but  niter  trj  ing  in  vain  several  convents,  he 
tixed  in  1630  upon  the  bnitherhiMHl  of  the  Nunziata  at 
Fkwcnce,  and  became  a  friar  of  the  Order  Dei  Senri  ilella 
KundLata.   Shortly  after  he  bad  taken  np  hia  abode  in 

thi* convent,  having  tie<n  ri  i mnnn  n  !<  1  li-  the  i>ope  by 
Michael  Angi'lii.  he  was  cailid  Im  I;, .tin  I  y  (  1.  tneiit  VII 
to  restore  wveral  ancient  iiiunumi  nl«.  tnurli  in  ilic  dis- 
aatisiiaction  of  bis  brothers  of  the  Nunziata.  When  the 
taaka  aangned  him  by  the  pope  were  ilniahed,  be  re- 
tuniMl  to  Florence  with  Slicluwl  Angdo  to  complete  the 
statues  and  other  sculptures  of  the  sacristy  and  library 
of  San  l/ireii/j«.  Alter  the  death  of  ('lein'  nr,  Mi  iitor- 
aoli  again  joined  Michael  Angelo  at  Home,  and  aiwisted 
him  in  tha  mria  of  tha  ■wait  of  JoBaa  II|  hot 
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Wbib  «Og^C(I  on  this  Mork  lie  was  iriviteil  by  cardinal 
TkHDonc^  Mid  advised  by  Uichaiel  Aug^lo  to  go  with 
the  eanHiial  to  Paris.   Uwin;;,  however,  to  dMtcaltiM 
with  the  trra'iirv  ami  >f  rvnnt'.  nfitif  French  cmirl.  Mi«n- 
ti*rM>li  U-fl  Paris  ami  niuriifd  to  1- lorenct'.    Atti  r  ciitn- 
plelinf;  thw  neveral  wurkn,  he  went  by  Komo  t<t  Naples, 
and  tbere  ooiMtnicted  th«  tomb  of  Jaeopo  iianauaro,  1 
H*  next  went  to  Uenoa,  and  oniainentert  the  ebvieh  of  | 
iJen  llatleo  (her4>,  boNuIeA  many  other  workfi,  and  upon  ' 
their  compli'tinn  retunioil  tn  Micharl  Atijrt'l'  at  Rome; 
')ut  ili|>;irn*il  a'^ain  faion  afirrwjinN,  in  I.M7.  Inr  M<s- 
niiia,  where-  ho  was  employed  to  niaki;  a  grand  fountain  , 
fur  the  pbwe  in  front  of  the  catht-ilral,  and  (keignctl  | 
;ho  church  of  {$an  Lorenao,  etc.   In  1557,  by  a  decne  i 
iif  ])«)te  I'aul  IV.  all  relit^ous  pcrHuns,  or  all  who  had  ' 
tak'ii  li'>ly  iT'li  r-  aii<l  \vi  r4'  living;  at  large  in  the  wnrlil 
witlioiit  ri->ji«  i  I  loilieir  rtligioua  character,  were  onlt-rcd 
to  return  to  their  convents  and  re«t«unac  their  rcligiotu  I 
habits;  and  MoiiUMwU  was  acc«Hdiogly  obliged  to  leave  | 
many  works  unfinished,  which  be  intfinted  to  his  pupil  | 
Manino,  ami  he  n  iiirneil  to  hii*  cotivfiii  nt  F!i»ri  ii(  < . 
He  wif^.  Iiowever,  shortly  aftenvanls  callcil  to  liiili>mia 
to  cttnstrui'i  'lu-re  the  high  altar  of  the  chun-li  of  his 
own  order,  Dei  iiiervi,  which  he  completed  with  great 
magnilkenee  in  twenty-eigbt  OMnriha.   He  returned  to 
Florence  in  1'>t>1,  and  Ixun^  rich  he  built  a  cotnmon 
septiK'hre  for  arIi^^>l  in  the  ehapiiT-houM-  of  the  cttnvent 
tin   N'lin/'.'ila.  «  illi  the  reipii-ilc  riidou  iiu  iil  lor  fif;- 
ular  ma^i!  at  a|iiM>inicU  limea,  and  n&vo  the  wliule  i«<>|»- 
ulefaie,  chapter,  aind  chapel  to  the  then  alnoat  decayed 
society  of  8t.  Luke,  or  company  of  painten,  ctdf  which, 
u|)on  the  onmplolion  of  the  sepulchre,  was  at  a  solemn 
liiift  CI  Uhraled  by  furty-eight  if  ili'  iiiiiiial  nrti-ts 
of  KlortiKv,  re-e«l«bli*(he«l  by  the  cohm  iu  ami  authority 
of  the  duke  Cosmo  I  u|Nin  a  tirmer  and  ]>(  nnanent  baMs; 
and  the  society  still  subsists  as  the  Academy  of  Flor- 
ence, though  rince  that  time  it  has  lieen  considerably 
enriched  anti  endll^v^d  hy  sm-ci  s>.ive  dnkes  of 'I'liM-ony. 
Montorsoli  died,  savA  \'aiuiri,  on  tiie  last  day  of  Au;.'unI. 
1568.    See  Cicognant  Sloria  d*Ua  Scullurn ;  Valer>-, 
Vagagf  kutoHfuet  H  Sttiraires  m  Jtalki  Suoouet, 
Biofnpkieal  rtitr.  «/tit  Fim  ArU,    r.;  EiigUA  €>• 
c/"/'.  V. 

Moiitpellier  (|jtf.  Mon$  peuuloHU$  or  jwffUtmm), 
a  ciiy  ul  I  taiiif,  ill  till'  deimrtinint  of  Ifi  raiili,  in  13-^ 
'MY  N.  l«f.  and  '•>  ."M)'  K.  hmj;.,  with  a  |H>|uilution  (_lHi".i') 
of  aUjCO.'),  is  notLtl  a.s  the  st^at  of  several  Church  coiin- 
cUa  held  there  in  tlie  12th  and  13tb  centorica.  At  the 
j!rtf  nf  thne,  held  in  116*2,  by  pofie  Alexander  III,  n.s- 
^i-^t■^l  l»y  ten  Wsli<ip-i,  till-  nntiiiti|n-  Vii  tor  ft  l<  taviaiius) 
Mas  excommunicated  (Lnhbr,  (  unr.  x,  l  llOi.  At  tin- 
tecottd  coandl,  held  in  11%,  indulgences  Mere  granted 
to  those  who  marched  into  Spain  to  tight  against  the 
hifl«|pls  (Moon),  and  iateidiets  were  intnisted  to  the 
bishop-i  iti  who-M'  dioceaea  the  AlbigenM>s  were  gaining 
gr<»iiml  iLaMir.  t'uiir.  X,  1796).  At  the  Ifiinl  council, 
held  ill  l-M.'.,  I',  till'  papal  legate,  I'eter  of  Ik-neven- 
lum,  the  quest  ion  was  the  disposition  of  the  city  of 
Toulonae,  and  the  other  cities  conquered  by  the  Cru- 
sadem,  count  Simon  of  Montfort  claiming  thcoL  Uoat- 
fitrt  V.)  was  granted  his  demand.  There  were  also 
forty-six  canons  passed  n  luiiii;:  to  the  iln  ss  nf  ni<>- 
nastios  ami  the  clei|rj"  (Ijihlic,  i  mir.  xi,  1H3.  and  A[>- 
|iend.  p.  i^l^JO).  At  thtj'uut  th  council,  held  in  August, 
1324,  and  composed  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
under  the  arehUsiMp  of  Naibonnc,  the  pmpositiona  of 
peace  made  by  Haymond.  count  of  Touloll^e,  ami  the 
An>igenM>j^  were  c»>n»iilenHL  Kayrooiul  promi.M  d  i<>  keep 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  cause  it  to  he  held  throughout 
hto  teiritorics,  to  purge  out  from  tbcm  all  Iteretics,  to 
netofe  the  Chureh  to  her  rigbta,  to  prmrve  her  liber* 
ties,  and  to  pay  within  thiea  yena  15^000  marks  as  an 
indemnilication  for  what  die  bad  sufflered,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  cixint  of  Montfort  shoidd  ndimiuish  bis 
preteiwon<i  to  the  landa  of  the  county  of  Toulouse;  but 
Amauri,  >vbo  pretended  to  be  count  of  TmUouse,  in  vir- 
tM  of  •  decree  of  Innoceat  HI  given  in  the  Couacii  of 


Lateran,  wrote  to  the  bishope,  and  represented  to  them 
that,  as  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bciiig  the  Albigenaea  iMo 
subjection,  it  would  tie  a  scandal  to  the  whote  Choreb 

shouhl  they  ente  r  intn  rn;y  n^-ri  fniciil  w  ith  Haymond. 
'I'lie  council  spiH-ar  to  lia\  e  ai  ipiu  seed  in  his  view  of 
the  matter,  and  the  ofler  of  Havniond  was  rejected 
{t  one  xi,  and  Append,  p.  -mi).  Tbe^A  coandl 
waa  held  Septenber  6,  ink,  bj  Janea,  aichbishop  of 
Xnrbonne.  Kight  Rtstutes  were  pnMi*licii:  1,  «xci.m- 
municatts  Ipm  facto  all  who  u>iirp  ilie  prii|Krty  of  the 
('huri'h  and  insult  the  p<-rM>iih  the  clergy;  2,  forbids 
bishoiM  to  give  the  loniiure  or  holy  orders  to  persons  not 
of  their  own  diocese;  8,  deduea  tliat  cfcfka  not  ttvlag 
aa  dergymra  ought  to  do  so,  or  carrying  on  any  business, 
they  shall  lose  their  privileges;  &.  forbids  Jews  to  exact 
ii>ury  :  I'l.  forbids  binhopN  to  give  Icltt^r-  to  nn  r.dii  ar.t 
frinr»  to  uuiliorize  their  begging  Ix  (ore  the  friar>  have 
obtained  leave  of  the  metmpoliian  (I-ahhr,  xi.77H).  See 
Hefele,  CtmcUiengetckidiit,  vol.  T  and  vi  (see  lodes)  { 
I jindon,  i/anuul  of  Comeib,  a.  r. 

Montpellieriana,  a  fanatical  sect  whieb,  nnder 
the  religious  garb^  committed  all  manner  of  exccsaea, 
and  beeane  guilty  of  noat  iomord  conduct,  but  which, 

furtnnately,  was  only  dMlrt-UTed,  the  people  soon  l>e- 
coniing flisgusted  with  the Ticentiousnesx  ofiis  niemlK rs. 
It  anise  at  MDiiipellit  r,  FtaiH'e,  nl'out  the  ycnr  17*23. 
Its  founder,  master,  and  lligll-p^i(^l  l<M.k  the  name  of 
Janif)  I'mphrluf.  and  d<sigiiated  his  nurting  as  the 
"New  Sioik"  They  held  nightly  meetings,  in  wliicb 
the  grossfst  licentioasncss  was  indulged  in  under  cover 
of  ri  lii;i'in.  Their  plnre  of  n.s.-emb]y  contair.< d  iiunu  r- 
oiis  apartments,  carptllHi  with  white,  and  fiiri:i-lKd  with 
beib  and  mattresses.  Inthefsrthest  ai<arttn<  r.t,  <onsid- 
trcd  as  the  sanctum  aaoctoniro,  stood  an  altar,  a  pulpit, 
a  candksiick  with  seven  branches,  and  a  gazniihylakton. 
There  were  nKo  Mime  jiriots  dresseil  in  the  garb  of  the 
Helirew  priistK.  They  circumciwd  anil  baplizid  their 
children,  but  in  the  latter  cTrom«iny  brandy  was  uM-tl 
instead  of  water.  I»uis  XV  coinmisnioncd  the  marquia 
dc  Roqaelaitre  to  put  an  end  to  their  slMimination,  aid 
the  sect  was  >pec<lily  suppressed.  See  P.  I.  von  Hutta, 
Vft  ftirh  (iiirr  Kirchmtjftrh,  d.  Jahrh.  i,  M3  (q.— 
Her/i'_-.  /,'■  ii!- /'nr,,L'..j  ,'i,lir,  ix,  770. 

Montredou  (also  called  Montrond),  Bauioikd 
i>K,  a  French  prelate  of  some  note,  was  l<om  at  Kisanea 

near  thc'  beginning  of  tlir  I'Jili  (intiirj.  He  was  in 
ll.Jii  ariliileaii  ot  De/.iers,  whin  In-  wn^  pn  iiuitid  to  the 
bishopric  of  Agile.  He  was  mai'e  archbishop  of  Aries 
ill  1 113.  llv  died  about  ll«>d.  He  figim-d  prominently 
in  the  civil  affaifs  urFnnoe,lMt  gave  little  timetotbe* 
ological  studies,  and  left  no  works  of  value  in  that  Ikld 
of  knowledge.  .See  Gallia  CAru/iVouf , vol.  i,  coU  iOOj 
///.«'.'.  liiix  .  <J<  In  /'i<iiur,lSitfK. 

Moutr^laia,  UvGvtm  va,  a  French  cardinal,  wan 
bom  at  Montr^Uds,  near  Anecnis,  about  181&.  He  early 

entered  the  mrvice  of  the  Church,  and  was  made  canon, 
and  later  archdeacon,  of  .St.  I'eter's  at  Nantes.  In  1364 
he  woa  ekctetl  bi^hop  of  Nante»,  but  the  year  after  he 
was  transferred  by  pope  innocent  VI  to  tlie  see  of  Trd* 
Kuier,andiBlSS8tothaior8ainl-Bri«inM;  DeTotedto 
Charles  the  Bald,  Hugues  accompanied  that  prince  in 
13<>4  to  Poitiers  to  assist  in  diplurastie  cunfen-ncos.  He 
als'i  |n  rtiiriiud  uilicr  diplt>matic  M-rv  iccs.  '1  he  troubles 
which  agitated  Hrittoiiy  in  1371  caused  Itugucs's  rc- 
tircuieiil  t4i  .\vi,;uon,  where  |K»|>e  liregijrj-  XI  created 
him  cardinal  {Utu  20,  ttii).  He  dietl  tbne,  Fetk  3«k 
1394.  See  Gattia  CMitkma,  vol.  iii,  cvL  'I^Hocfer, 

.\i  '('  .  /  I  -/.  l,iiitnilr,  S.  V. 

Montrauil,  Buwabdui  di^  a  I'^ench  tbcolng^ 
waa  bam  in  Fttia  in  IfiML  He  Joined  tho  Jcaoita  in 

1624,  and  taught  philosophy  and  moral  theology.  He 
die«l  in  Paris  in  1646,    His  works  are:  I'if  Hf  Jhnt~ 

<'hn*t,  liitt  dfS  quatrr  h'ramjrlijiln  ( 1»>;17,  •llo):  -/,a 
Vie  ffUtiitii/f  dt  Jittu-Chrifl  ft  ritabUMrmrtit  tie  ton 
EglUf  par  U  minirttre  dtt  Apdtrt*,  ou  let  Ade*  dr*  ApA- 

ti[a  H  tUiHair*  ik  t6g^.wriammt»  (Fuii^  1640  and 
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1799, 8  TOlik  lima)  t—Les  demier$  Comhat$  de  FEgiise, 
dam  TeiylfcalfiM  *  FApocafypte  (Paria,  IMS,  4Ui)^ 

Hocfer,  Xour.  Biog.  GiniraU,  xxxvi,  390. 

MontVOCtiar  {(Suido  de  MoHle-XocAeri)f  <Sui  UK, 
A  Spsniab  tbetdogiMi  of  «hm  nott,  who  llmiriibcd  in 

tbA  Ant  half  of  ihc  14ih  crntun^  at  Valencia,  is  noted 
as  the  authi 

of  si>  ni 


traiiiif;  what  they  rc-^'ardoi  oa  the  factious  <lcsi|[pu  of 
ertrenie  CuveiiatitiitK  U-adtrra.  Ilia  Conduct  in  tlnglaildf 
too,  bad  been  qiiwtioDablg.  It  ww  aocidenUlly  diaow- 
ered  that  he  had  been  emninanicaiintr  with  the  kinft; 

and  when  the  Parliann  iit  ihIiImI  ;Ni>v(  ml»T,  H>HO, 
he  was  fite<l  to  ap|H'iir  Ik  |iir»-  :i  ii>tiiiiiii(<  r.     Tlio  nfTair 


,  11  of  tlio  Cunilxniauld  I{<iii«l.  <liM<>\  I  rnl  liv  tlu>  iiiufiuiitv 

mthor  of  .\fuu,,,..la.  f  nn.tonnn  a  work  rf^..Hed  „f  j^^^  ^as  bnMiKbt  up;  but  Moutro«  U^fwukd  hi. 

inucd  after  lha  inveuiiou  ol  iliu  an  of  uriiuinir,  and  .....  «         ■  „t".   „..^ 

paMd  th«)i«|i  over  «fty  the  lim  thirty  |  ^^^j^l^f.  /^dr  liv.  s  ,„„h,     f..r  it."  in 

year*  of  the  15lh  century.   The  oUtol  edition  uent.-  ,  ^^^^^^ 


The  oldeat  edition  ia  enti- 
tled Mtinipulu*  Curafontm,  liber  titilimmiu,  per  Ckrii- 

toph'inun  Itii'iiKinnH  rt  Jiihannrm  llliin  (SavijiliaiKt.  1 171, 
folini.     S«f  Du  I'ili,  liMioth.  <U$  Autrurs  hctU*.  du 
$iiclf  :  Fabricius,  /iiMMlil.  &r«ai,  x,786; 

hihitulh.  llinptina  nfiif,  ii.  l.'>'>,  l.'iO. 

MontroS0,  Jamks  Gkaiiam,  M<tKjuii  of,  a  Scutch 
aoldier,  noted  tx  th«  pait  he  t<M>k  in  the  coatCSta  bo- 
tween  the  Coveaanlefa  and  king  Charles  I,  waa  a  mem- 
ber of  a  cdobnitcd  noble  family,  and  bora  at  the  family 

eMiitr  i.f  AiiM  M.iiitrM^i'  in  MI  J,  and  on  th«'  death  i»f  hi> 
(athcr  ill  Kt'itl  Utanie  tarl  of  ^lontrose.  Ili'  vvas  I'du- 
cated  at  the  I'ni  versity  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  after  having 


cased  of  ploitinj;  a^^ainat  Argyle,  and  were  coniincd  in 
I'UlinburRh  Castle,  where  they  nmained  till  the  begin- 
ning of  when  they  were  aei  ai  libeity  in  vetam 
for  the  emicewtion!!  which  Charlei  had  made  biaiteDttiall 

suhjcrti.  AUhxii^'h  tlx-y  had  rr<'>|U<'ntly  bee>  CJtaBD- 
ined,  nothing  detinitc  had  Uten  (iruved  ogaiiut  them. 
The  acematian  that  Montrose  had  proiwaed  to  the  king 
to  amaminafc  Arg>'le  is  not  historicaUy  substantiated, 
and  is  intrinsically  impmbable.  During  the  next  year  or 
two  M<i!!tM>i(>  ki  |it  nl'Mif.  at  1'  n-t  <mi\vardly,  tnini  puhlic 
a!Vair.«.  an<l  iM'cainc  nhcii.-ili'd  Imm  ihi'  (.'«iv»  nant(  r-'«.  Me 
wi-nt  to  York  to  wait  un  the  kint;  some  time  in  h'i\'.\.  hut 


married  a  lady  who  lived  only  four  yean  before  death  j  failed  to  meet  biro.  He  linally  joined  the  queen,  but  did 
separated  them,  leaving  him  a  chihl,  he  went  abmad  |  not  secure  any  open  allhmoe  whh  the  king;  the  Cov« 

and  travelled  for  several  year*  in  Fram  .•  an  1  Italy,  \  enantern  all  tliis  time  trying  to  win  him  over  lo  thdr 
dcviitin;:  mni  h  of  Ili;*  liint"  to  Htndy  in  j,'i:m  rul  iiuratiirc  side  aixnin.  The  civil  war  which  had  broken  out  in 
and  aruiv  tactio*.  Introdiiciil  on  his  r«-tuni  to  Kn;;land  Kntrlnnd  di'trnniiK  d  <  linrl'  >.  and  hi?*  advin  in  itiimi 
to  Itiog  Charles^  he  waa  ao  coUlly  received  that  he  at  ,  the  l're«byteriaa  leader*  in  So.tland.  who  were  alattin^ 
oaee  left  for  his  native  country, 'and  there  allied  him-  the  efforts  of  the  £nglb«h  I'arlianientariana.  In  the 
»elf  with  the  Covenantees  wh«)  were  juat  then  arrayed  '  rpring  of  1IM4  Montnae  linally  cnterc<l  into  the  Idne'a 
a;?ain«t  ilio  kinc  It  was  the  year  IC'C  when  the  tu-  wrvice,  and  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of  nmr<ini-t.  He  left 
niiilt:.  hr.ikc  .1111  1)1  r..linliiiri,'h  on  the  attempt  l«  iniro-  (  Kfonl.  where  lie  had  l'<  <  n  n  -idiriL;  «  ii  li  »overfij;n, 
ducc  the  I'rayer-lHM»k.  MunlriwH',  to  all  aftiiearnneeM.  and  procecdrd  I"  Scotland  to  raise  the  Koyalistn  in  the 
became  heart  and  mml  enlisted  in  the  movement  to  North.  'I'he  battle  of  MaratOB  Moor  for  a  moment  par- 
resist  the  iatnduction  of  episcopacy  in  the  Soottiah  '  alyied  him,  but  his  neolutioQ  speedily  letunied.  lie 
Church,  and  waa  one  of  the  four  noblemen  selected  to  |  threw  himself  into  the  Highlanda,  and,  afker  akttlking 
comjKW  the  "taMi  "  of  iln  n  il  ility,  ^^hil■h.  alont;  with  aUnit  the  hills  for  •^inic  time  in  dL«f;uiao,  met  ot  Hlair- 
ihe  other  table»  of  iKf  j^i  ntrv.  <<t  itic  liur^h«.  and  iif  tlic  Athol  luime  Iri.^h  anxiliaricM  and  a  botly  of  llighlainlcn*, 
minuteni,  drew  u;>  th  -  i  ini  .u-.  N:in'i;i;il  (  .iv.  nani  whti  had  forced  thi-ir  way  thither  from  the  Western 
CovKSAiTT  and  C(>VKNAMEKi>J  Hwoni  to  by  all  ranks  [  Isles  in  hopes  of  joining  him,  and  with  these  enforce- 
at  Edinburgh  In  the  spring  of  163(1.  H«  waa  likewise ,  menta  Ite  marched  south,  fdl  suddenly  (September  1) 
sent  on  a  min^inn  to  Aberdeen,  to  secure  the  support  of  on  the  t  ovcnantini;  nnny  commandwl  by  lonl  KIcho  at 
its  eiii/.i-:i^  al-^o  ;  wa*  in>itruinfntal  in  lirin^ng  many  of  Tippt-rtnnir.  in-ar  Perth,  ami  trained  a  complete  vietorv-. 
tbi  iri  in  jnin  l)ie  natin;i:il  (  i  i-e,  and  in  I'h!!'  went  there  Not  a  ."'in;ile  l,'oyali>t  wan  .slain.  After  a  thre<-'!ay.s' .••lay 
with  an  army  to  overawe  th<»w  wiio  had  refused  to  join  at  Perth,  he  set  out  for  the  North,  defeated  a  force  of 
bit  side.  Encountering  linally  the  nnny  of  Ung Charles,  Covcnantera  under  lonl  Hurleigh  at  Aberdeen  (Septem- 
he  gave  it  battle  at  Meagra  Hill,  near  Sumebaven  ber  IS),  and  took  possession  of  the  ctty^  which  was 
(June  1S>,  and  obtained  a  comitiete  victorv-.  When  the  '  abandoned  for  four  days  to  all  the  hmton  of  war.  The 
temporary  [ware  of  Iler»vick  was  made,  (  'hark'*  invit-  nppnmi-h  of  Artjvie,  at  the  head  "f  I'HM)  men.  l  onipelled 
•d  several  ol  itie  ( '.ivenantinj^  nol.l.  s  t^i  meet  him  at  i  MonlroHe,  whose  fon-es  were  far  inferior  in  numbers  and 
Berwick,  whi  ;  \\as  then  h<>Miii„'  hi-  (  >urt,  and  to  diieipline,  to  retreat  into  the  w  ilds  of  Iladenoch,  whence 
eooault  with  him  about  Scottish  afrair:i.  Among  those  he  reomssed  the  Grampians^  and  suddenly  appeared  in 
who  went  was  Montrose,  and  his  part  y  dated  what  they  '  Anfrus.  where  he  wasted  the  estates  of  more  than  one 


Rgarded  as  n!M>«ta>y  from  that  interview.  Re  that 
as  it  iniy.  biH  poliinui  |Misilioii  was  certainly  much 
moiliiied  aft«T  his  n-tiirn.  In  the  (ieiieral  Assembly 
which  met  August  13,  Itiiitf,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
earl  of  Tnqndr  as  royal  commissioner,  he  allowed  eym|H 
toms  of  toleration  towanls  the  Koyalists,  and  was  the  ob- 
ject of  much  (Kipiiliir  obloquy.  One  nipht  he  is  said  to 
have  (ouiid  atlixed  n|Kiii  hi-,  eliarnln  r-il  > ;i  ] '  i] "  r  Ix  ar- 


( '<ivennnlini,'  ntibletnati.  With  fri  sh  supplies,  he  then 
•jiice  mi>ri'  r.  Innied  In  .\lierdeen"bire,  wit h  the  view  of 
raising  the  (Jordnns;  narrowly  es<'a|>eil  defeat  ni  Fvvie 
in  the  end  of  October,  and  again  withdrew  into  the  fast^ 
naasea  of  the  moon  tains.  Argyle,  baffled  in  all  his  at- 
tempts to  capture  or  crush  Montrose,  rcturno<l  to  l-^lin- 
hurch  and  threw  up  his  commission.  His  opponent, 
receiving  lar^e  ai-i  i --iMns  from  the  lliuhland  elans 


of  the  I'arliament,  in  June,  ItHO,  led  to  an 
fiqium  between  the  king  and  the  Covemuitcti, 
and  both  parties  prepared  to  dedde  tb^  qnarrel  by 


ing  these  word-s  incirlin  ormif,  mLiji  muT/ur,    The   planne«l  a  winter  cainp«i;;n,  marched  wiuihwesiward 

into  the  country  of  the  Campbells,  devastated  it  frighU 
(bUy»  drove  Argyle  himself  from  his  castle  at  In^'crarjr, 
and  then  wheeled  north,  intending  to  attack  Inverness, 
fiiree  of  amis.  The  t  inner  as.s<'mM<  'l  at  York  an  army  when'  ilie  ( '•tvenanii  rs  were  ported  in  strung:  fon  e  nn- 
of  2l,t»tl'»  hoHMj  nnil  I.niI  ;  the  latter  another  of  2<">,<*00,  der  the  earl  of  .Vaforih,  The  "  Estates"  at  Kdmlmrnh 
which,  under  thf  command  of  licslie,  crosst^d  the  Twee»l  :  were  Rreatly  alarmed,  anil,  raisinK  a  fresh  army,  placwl 
Aoguat  21, 1640.  Montrose  waa  the  tint  man  who  fold-  it  uiuler  the  command  of  general  Uaillie,  a  natural  son 
ed  the  stream.  The  aneeMBM  of  the  Scots,  as  is  wen  I  of  Sr  William  BaiPie  of  Lamington.  After  conaolting 
known,  sfwin  forced  Charles  to  summon  a  new  I'arlia-  w  ith  .Vrpyle,  it  was  nrran:;p»l  that  he  should  proceed  by 
ment  for  the  settlement  of  the  national  prievame*.  way  of  I'erth,  and  take  Monlros*^  in  frimt,  while  Argyle 
But  thoiiiih  M«<ntrose  liad  fun^'ht,  he  had,  alonj;  with  shouhl  rally  his  vast  array  of  vas.sjils  ami  attack  him  in 
several  other  influential  nobles,  entered  into  a  secret .  the  rear.  The  Koyalist  leader  was  in  the  great  glen  of 
■(  ait  Combemanld,  tat  the  porpoae  of  fkw- 1  AlUii— the  basin  ef  the  Caledonian  C«m1f--«i  bia  way 
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ti»  larcmcii^  wben  lie  heard  that  Ai^yle  ww  foUowing 
him.  He  instantly  turned  on  bia  [ninuer,  fell  upon  him 

unexpirte<lly  at  lnv«'rlochy,  February  2, 1G45,  and  ut- 
terly rouicii  bi.s  Utu  i-K  Fififf'ii  litiiulroil  of  the  (  Amp- 
bells  were  alaiu,  aiid  unly  fi>ur  of  Montrusc  A  men.  lie 
then  KMtmed  Ui  mereh  north wanla,  but  did  nut  vent- 
me  to  aMeiilt  InverneM—liU  wild  nountaineen  being 
adminiUy  fitted  fbr  rapid  im^Rular  waifiue,  bnt  not  fbr 
the  blow  work  of  Ix-lrn^^ncnncnt.  Directing  bin  coume 
to  the  cast.  )ie  pasMii,  wiih  lire  and  swonl,  thn>ugh 
Hl^iii  ami  IJaiiff  into  Atx'nlfciishire,  wliidi  Miffercd  a 
•imilar  fate.  On  the  9th  of  May  he  attacked  and  routed 
Hurry  at  AuUeamt  near  Haini;  and  after  enjojring  a 
abort  re»))ite  with  hia  flamvaterans  in  Badenoch,  again 
hHued  from  his  v'ild<t,  and  inflicted  a  still  more  diiuutruu^ 
doft'Jii  oil  IkiiHic  liiin-*olf  at  Alforil,  in  Abcnlecnshire 
(.Itily  2).  Tlicrc  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  his  march 
Miuili,  and  about  tliC  end  of  the  luonth  he  fiet  out  with  a 
force  of  from  f><H)o  to  eOOO  men.  Ue  WM  fiiUowed  by 
Baillie,  who  picknl  up  retnfbmmentB on  hu  war,  and  on 
iIk'  of  Aii^rust  .•iL^riin  ri-k(  <l  a  fiattlc  at  Kil>ylh,  but 
was  (U  lfatiil  W  illi  In^litrul  loss— tliHM)  of  iln-  (.'ovcnant- 
en  beint;  slain.  'I'lic  cau!>c  of  Chnrlefl  wa*  fur  llie  mo- 
ment txiumpliant,  and  Moutraee,  who  waa  viituaUy  raaa- 
ter  of  tha  eeantry,  was  made  Heutenant-govetnor  of 
Si'iitlanil,  and  comniander- in -chief  of  the  royal  forcrs. 
All  llie  princijial  litics  in  the  ^vc^t  hasteiunl  to  |inK*laim 
their  lidfliry,  and  laid  the  blame  of  the  reciiit  Irouhles 
on  the  uufurtuuate  Prei>bytcriau  clcrgj-.  But  gradually 
aiiaira  took  a  turn.  Oieat  nunben  of  the  HighhmdcrK, 
liavinf;  become  reatlew.  returned  home,  nnd  Sloiitrone 
wa»  ohiiyed  to  seek  safely  near  the  hordip'.  On  the 
•Ith  of  N  jiicnilK-r  he  broke  up  lli^  f  uv]'  iit  noiliwdl. 
and  marched  for  the  eastern  comiticii.  where  Charles 
had  iiifoniied  bim  that  the  earls  of  Traqnair,  Home,  and 
Koxbtirgb  were  ready  to  join  liiro.  In  this  he  was  die- 
appointed,  and  nn  the  I9th  of  the  name  monlli  he  waa 
•urpriaed  nr  1'hili;  h.ni.'li.  iicnr  St  lkirk,  by  OandLmlie. 
wlio  fell  ii|H*n  the  relics  ol'  Montrose's  nrtny  nnd  hia  mw 
levies  with  tiOUO  eavnlry,  and  conipU  tely  annihilated 
them.  £flcaping  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  made  bia 
way  to  Athoi,  and  again  endeavored,  bat  in  vain,  to 
arouse  the  Hi^jhlands;  and  nt  la!«t  ('harlcx,  now  lic^xin- 
uhm  to  f{ct  the  Worst  <it  it  in  the  civil  war.  was  indneetl 
to  onler  him  to  witlulraw  Ironi  (lie  kinploni.  On  the 
iki  of  September,  I64(>,  Montrose  sailed  for  Norway, 
wkcnee  ho  proceeded  to  I'aris,  where  he  endeavorc«l, 
but  unMiecesHfully,  lo  enlist  queen  Henrietta  Claris  in 
aid  of  her  huslMind ;  and  at  last  Montrose,  in  despair,  be- 
took hinm'll  lo  (o  rniany.  in  Iio|i«'  of  service  under  the 
emiieror.  He  s«Kin  niter  reiurnrd  to  Holland,  ami  en- 
tered into  communication  witli  the  prijiee  of  Wales,  af- 
terwaida  Charles  IL  It  waa  here  that  ne«-s  of  Charles 
T»  execution  reached  Mm.  M ontraee  fainted  on  receipt 
of  I  tie  dreadful  intcllitrence.  and  ^'ave  way  to  the  ino>l 
pa-s-ionate  rej^rets.  (.'harks  II  reinvested  him  with  the 
dipnity  of  lieutenant -i;ovcmor  of  .'Scotland,  and  Mon- 
tm««  undertook  a  fresh  invasion  on  lichalf  of  the  exiled 
moiundk  In  March,  1660,  be  arrived  at  the  Orkneys 
with  a  small  force,  nnd  afler  the  lapse  of  thrcf  weeks 
procee<led  to  Caithness;  but  neither  the  j;enth  riien  nor 
the  ainmions  would  rise  nt  his  c.iU.  He  forced  his  way 
as  far  south  as  the  borders  of  Koss-shire,  where  his  dis- 
puted traops,  not  over  I5im  strong,  were  attacked  and 
cat  to  pieces  at  a  place  called  Corbifartsln,  near  the  pam 
of  Invcrcarron,  by  a  powerliil  body  of  cavahy  under 
colonel  Stracliaii.  !M<>iitroso  Ik  d  into  the  wilds  of  As- 
synt,  where  be  waa  nearly  starved  to  death,  when  he 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  H'Leod  of  ^^Vasynt,  who  delirered 
him  np  to  geocnl  Leslie,  by  whom  he  waa  brongbt  to 
Edinbnrgh.  Condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  the 

<'"vrnant.  he  was  executed  >Iay  'il.  \6liO.  His  de- 
mtanor  in  his  l.xst  ninments  was  dipiitied,  btit  that  of 
the  0>venanlers  open  to  condemnation,  for  they  were 
cruel,  and  heaped  indignities  upon  him  even  on  Uie  gal- 
lowii  Ub  head  was  placed  on  the  Talbooth,  and  hia 
lioAa  mn  MDt  to  diftnnt  paMi  of  Scodaad.  After 


the  Restomtion  his  remsins  were  collected  and  glvan  ft 
public  funersL  See  Napier,  Montrote  and  the  Corotoiil- 
m  (Tx>nd.  lf«38.    vols.  8vo);  Grant,  Lift  of  Graham, 

Mitrqiiitif  Miiiihuf,  y  IH'iO) ;  Wishart, .t/mio/r* rrj- 
ham.  etc. ;  Sir  lldward  Cust.  I.ivts  (fthi  Wnrrii>i*  of  the 
Ciril  War*  (18<J7) ;  ('larendon,  Hitl.  ofth<  I»  llion,  voL 
ii;  Uetherington,  Hi*t.  Ck.  of  JicotUiitd,  p.  175, 178, 191 ; 
RttSSdl,  ifirf.  Ch.  of  Heudanit,  vol.  ii,  chap,  xii,  xiii; 
Stephen,  I/iM.  <'h.  of  Seotlauil  (  Ant;li<'an  vitw\  i,  h7C>, 
*;il ;  ii,  6, 17,  U,  44,  50,  61,  63,  111,  144,  166^  167, 
316, 817;  and  the  worka  refernd  to  imder  Covkmakt- 
i:it<*. 

Mon(  t)8errat,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  West  In- 
<Ua  Islands,  belonging  to  Ureat  Britain,  sit  ii.iie<l  4.3  miles 
N.W.  of  Uuadeloup^  and  at  a  similar  distance  from  An- 
tigua and  8t.Kitta,  about  11  ulhB  hi  length  and  7  in 
breadth,  contains  nn  area  of  47  F-*^!^**  square  miles, with 
a  population  of  a  little  over  7000,  the  females  exceeding 
the  males  by  73,').  About  two  thin!*  of  the  surlaco  is 
mouutainuua  and  barren;  tbo  rest  is  well  ctiltivalcd. 
The  chief  pvodocto  are  sugar,  imn,  and  molaases;  btit 
cotton,  amiw-rnot,  and  tamarinds  are  abto  export c<l.  The 
island  forms  a  portion  of  the  government  of  the  Lee- 
wnrxl  lslc«,  and  is  directly  rub'd  by  a  ipri'idcnl.  aided 
by  a  council  and  house  of  as.s<"mbly.  The  chief  town  is 
riymonth,  nn  the  south  coast.  The  revenue  of  Mont- 
Bcnat  in  1860  amounted  to  £S33S,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £8248.  In  the  same  year  2M  veaiels  of  7925  tons 
entered,  and  1!M  vessels  of  7t.'»0  tons  clearfd  ir--  |'ort; 
and  the  total  values  of  ini|«irts  and  exports  x.rre  re- 
spectively £20fiea  and  X  l7.n):S.  The  reli(:ion  of  the 
ctmntry  is  Christian,  Protestants  predominating  lunr; 
t  hough  many  Roman  Cetholica  have  apmrng  from  tboia 

iri-h  M-ttlers  who  enteri  <l  the  island  In  16K,  and  the 
l-'rench,  who  owned  it  from  17r.i  till  17461. 

IffoBtyoii.  See  If oxthtoh. 

Monument  is  the  Incorrect  rendering  in  Isa.  Ixv, 
4  for  "l*S5.  naliur',  a  guardtd  place  ("  hidden  thing," 
as  in  Isa.  xlviii.  G;  elsewhere  "  bcsiege<l."  ctc.>.  such  as 
Ciiri*  (>o  the  .Sejit.  aTtifXntoy),  OT  till"  ;i<l\ In  or  shrines 
I  of  bcatbcn  tempka  (so  the  Vulg.  drlubra),  as  places  of 
idohitroos  or  illicit  devotion.  It  was  andentlv  a  prac- 
tice in  most  nntions  for  persons  to  MSCtitO  tlM  Scpul- 

chres  for  the  pur|x>sc  of  mapc  or  necvomaney,  and  tlila 
still  holils  its  t;round  in  India  and  Other  Oriental  conn» 

tries.    .See  .Si  rhit^TiTiox. 

I     In  the  Apocrypha,"  monument"  is  the  correct  n  ii.U  r- 
'  ing  in  \>'is4l.  x,  7  fur  /irq/itioi',  but  inexactly  in  1  Maoc. 
xiii,  27  for  iiJKoiontjm,  and  in  2  Hae&  xv,  6  for  rp^srac- 

or.    'See  '^u^tl•.. 

i  For  the  munutiients  of  £gypt  and  Assyria,  m.'c  tboee 
oountiiea  vsspeeiiv^. 

MomilMIltal  Theology,  n  term  of  late  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  wMcniiiic  presentation  of  the 
notions  and  tloelrines  of  tlie<do>:y  as  they  are  found  in 
1  and  taught  by  monuments.   It  aims  to  tnter))ret  the 
r  Uf^  and  thought  of  the  Christian  Church  as  these  an 
f/ffmnxrtnwji/y  recorded  in  monumental  remains.   It  goaa 
out  f>f  the  ordinary  course     historic  investigation,  and 
searchi  -i  tur  the  isolated  and  frafimentary.     Ii  <Ut-d, 
,  wherever  Christian  [(topics  have  lift  a  monumental 
trace  of  their  life  this  dLscipline  directs  its  inquitica, 

ibtosM  to  oiktr  Dtpartmatt^—Skten  these  menn> 
mental  remains  are  meetly  of  the  nature  of  art-'woika, 

monumental  theology  is  very  inlimntely  rontu-rti  d  with 
An  Criticism,  Art  History,  Ardunlogy,  E|iip-aphics, 
and  Numismatics.  What  ha\-e  usually  been  regarded 
as  only  aoxiliariaa  to  Hiatoricai  Thcohvy  have  been  le- 
cently  elevated  to  an  independent  Bcwnee.  An  aad 
written  lanfjuape  differ  entirely.  lK>th  in  their  sciipe  and 
ill  tiieir  nioilcs  of  expression.  Ad  a|>|K'al."i  to  the  rrhttle 
racf ;  not,  indeed,  tlirnii^'h  the  f.irnlty  of  the  inider- 
Standing,  but  throu^'h  the  higher  faculty  of  the  iiKui- 
thn,tO  which  physical  sight  is  only  a  medium  or  in- 

Tha  diievenoe  is  tbiat'while  in  tlMNvlit 
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the  Mibjcct  uiulcr  conaidenition  u  rc<olred  iuto  ita  con- 
idtaent  clrnii-ia.t  by  the  diacuTsive  facal^y  aadt  tbm- 
fm^  aneh  knowledge  it  coonecfd  wiUi  •  mvim  of  d*" 
nenta  that  are  ttppnhmM  meeimMy,  an  irt^wocfc, 

as  an  iil>ic'-f  in  sparo,  may  he  undorstood  at  once  in  the 
totality  of  its  i'lfmvtii.H,  without  division  and  without 
!iuct«'s.Hion.  In  ihia  n'»|KK  t  iho  thc«loj?y  of  art  diffeni 
ffum  dogawtica^  for  example,  iiiiico  the  fonncr  would 
hare  to  do  dtiefljr  mitb  vthtiiiee  truth,  tho  latter  with 
rct* silts  f)f  the  cxerdao  of  the  ducurtitt  facHUy. 

iSui  !*ini-<!  th<>  Christian  Chun-h  wa»  foumled  in  the 
nii<i«t  of  t«ii  uTt  at  ojnio'^im^  s\  -r.  [n>  of  rrli^'iou  and 
philoaophy — liiallicniam  and  Jmlaisai-  iIk  m;  so- 
eaDad Christian  monumenta  will oftien  apiM-nr  of  a  mixtd 
chanKter.  likewiaek  io  Uia  cmme  of  the  hiatory  of  Uaa 
Church  she  haa  been  rabjeeted  to  Tarioos  attaeke 
error  from  within  and  without.  Heresies  within  the 
Church,  the  hostiie  spirit  of  philoaophy,  and  the  pcrae- 
cnting  apirit  of  the  temporal  powers,  have  been  potent 
monldiiig  inflaenoaa  Uenoa  the  oomplete  diicmaka 
of  *'MoniinientalTheoloK3r"  wooki  deeaand  a  caieAil  ce> 
timatc  of  the  rfi  ipnn'al  influence  of  these  op)M>!siiin  elc- 
mcnt.s.  It  would  tticreforc  include  the  exainii)aiioii  of 
those  heathen  ini)nuincnts  that  testily,  liy  their  iDono- 
theiatic  chanurter,  either  of  lingering  traces  of  an  ori^- 
inal  dlvlaa  rsvdalieii,  or  of  an  expeetation  of  an  a|>- 
pfoaehing  deliverance,  aa  well  aa  that  daaa  of  monu- 
menta  that  dearly  show  the  preaencc  and  intluencc  of 
ht  retical  sy>trmH  in  the  Church  itself. 

(Jhnmological  Limiis. — The  principles  oft'lirisiiaiiity, 
fraa  ita  imiriUl Hon  to  the  prcaent  time,  have  evidentiy 
«Mcte4  a  moat  pawatful  iaflnence  on  human  Uuught 
and  life.  Art  haa  likewiae  been  aflbeted.  White  at 
liiflTerent  pwriwls  (e.  j{.  in  the  Western  Church  during 
the  invasion  of  the  Northern  tribes,  and  in  the  icono- 
clastic r*tr(i;;:;le  of  the  Kaat  )  art  has  sutTeml  terrible  c«- 
taatiupbea,  it  bn,  oevertlwIeM,  ever  had  a  moie  or  leaa 
intimate  oooneetion  with  the  ChrialianChiinih.  Haoce 
it  ia  with  no  KufTicient  reason  that  a  dan  of  wnten 
fBipf(ham,  Kheinwal  I,  lt<ihnier,  (iuerirke,  and  Neander) 
have  limited  <  i  i  lr4a>i  iral  inoiiumi  iit.M  and  t'liri-tiiin 
archaMilo;{y  to  the  chrmtolo^ical  Ixtiuids  of  Tatrialica, 
i.  c.  to  the  tir»t  six  cretituricit.  More  wlcutille  ia  the 
view  of  aoother  daaa  of  writeis  (Hanmnarten.  Ai^guati, 
etc.),  who  retraid  the  Reformation  of  the  10th  centurr 
aa  a  iiiodeni  li-iiMnl.iry  ;  s'uv  f  l,y  tlir  revival  of  claoieal 
Studies,  and  the  iiilriNhiclion  of  new  tlementa  of  life, 
Art  waa  liberated  from  ita  aervitude  to  the  Church,  and 
found  ita  aubjecta  and  inapiration  man  in  nature  and 
the  aflkin  of  common  life;  Nevertheleaa  the  hiffbest 
art  mu't  ever  (ind  il"  tnii"^t  in-piratinii  in  the  Chri'tian 
re;i;;iuii,  aisil  therefore  art  moimuuiits  mii^t  <  ontiuue  t<) 
emlxRly  inii<  !i  uf  the  Christian  thou>;ltt  and  Hpiril  of  an 
afce.  Ueuce  the  more  recent  writers  on  Theologpcal 
EocTdoptedia  (Haganbaeh,  Boaankrana,  eta.)  extend  the 
atudy  of  Christian  monuments  to  the  present  time. 

SiimtpHffil  Vievi  of  the  A'firwre.— l'i|)er,  the  chief  de- 
fender of  nionutiicuial  ihi»<tloj^y  aH  an  independent  dis- 
cipline, pre»ctiiH  the  following  scheme  in  his  F.Mrituntj 

^  M^HUmmtale  ThtologU:  Since  inscriptions  aiui 
aft  BMHitmenta  are  the  chief  aubjecta  examined  by  non- 
amenta!  theoloffr,  these  demand  a  twofold  treatment : 

(it.)  .In  i)ril-i!iii/ir,il :  (h.)  ii  hUUirirtit .  !ii  oth.  r  u.ir  1-. 
the  suliject  niu»t  be  di.'icu<«>e<i  partly  aieoninii;  to  it_i 
rttencr,  as  it  is  a  proiluct  of  ii\tellcctual  activity  exerUil 
on  a  given  material;  and  partly  aooording  to  tu  ki$tor- 
ieat  attdtpmmt.  And  rinee  Chriatianity  ia  rceogniscd 
as  the  chief  inspiring;  motive  of  thew  ChriMian  art 
monument.*,  another  elos<  ly  ridated  division  i.-s  necejtuarj', 
\  ./..  ih  '  ^ti  tnal le  arr;iML:i  nn  iit  and  ri  |>r(  -^<  illation  of 
the  ideas  llwt  have  found  expression  iu  Christian  mon- 
Bxpandad,  tliefa  wotdd  reooH  the  fUlMring 


k  Belation  of  Christian  art  to  the  art  of  clas> 
akai  aatlqnity. 


e,  SaumdpatfaiaarartflmathaChndiiitthe 

I 

L  The  arti«t. 


endorthoMUdlaAeaa. 
Relation  of  PiMaatannam  to  art 


^,  Of  theewentlal  nature  of  Chrls-tlan  art. 
i.  Of  the  art  fiirulty. 

m.  The  relation  of  the  Cbarch  to  art  per  sc. 
BlBeoraGhriatiBoaxt. 


«,  Relation  of  the  nrlist  to  the  Chnrch  o(f\<-c: 
(I)  In  christUn  antlqnltjr :  (8)  In  the  Mid- 
dle Axes :  (8)  atooa  UM  doaa  of  tha  Mid- 
dle A^es. 

hi  The  trninine  of  the  artist :  (1)  His  nlatloo 
to  the  aotlqae ;  {t)  hia  relation  to  natnre; 
(S)  st;hoi>la  and  gnlldit 
e.  The  indivMaalttyofthaarttat 
t»  Artworks. 

•.The  nimfhrtuvl  dtvinion:  0)  Tho  material 
and  itK  trenimcni:  (3)  the  idea  and  its 
embodinieiit. 

aa.  The  laiitrtiage  of  art  SyinboUym. 
bh.  Art  comtM>»iilou. 
6.  The  mmlytiBal  division:  (I)  Antopllcs:  («) 
crltidom  and  hermenantlc*  of  art-workab 
&  Blatory  of  Chilstlon  art  and  art-wurka, 
1.  Chronolnjfy  and  (geography  of  art. 
%  The  vnrions  species  <»f  nrt. 

a.  History  uf  archltocinre. 

b.  History  of  the  graphic  arte. 
I;  Art  monnnients. 

m.  Civil  monuments  with  Christian  charttCton$ 
(I)  Cuius :  it)  rouKular  diptycbs. 

tk  Pmatononumenis:  (1)  Monnmeoia  of  do> 
meatle  life— gem?,  rinj}!",  etc. ;  <*)  aepnl* 
ehml  monnnients. 

<k  Sedeslastfcnl  mounments:  (I)  Architect- 
ure, oemetcriei",  churches,  cli'lt-ierji :  (2) 
V,..^,.1j  of  the  eliurrheK;  (3)  oriianieuta- 

t  ion  of  churches — morales,  paintings,  etc 

d.  Monuments  ofldaal  or  fraa cnatlvaartt 

C.  Christian  nrt  ideas. 

1.  In  architecture:  symboUtm  Of  archltactoro. 

3.  Iu  the  jrraphlc  arts. 

a.  The  development  of  tho  aoopaaad  IBBfaof 

Christian  representation. 

h.  The  content  tif  Christian  representation : 
(1)  Monumental  oxeee«ls;  (S)  monnnien- 
Inl  h!"tory  <if  the  klmrrtom  of  (J.hI:  (3) 
monumental  do..'nnit|(  -  mid  ellii< 

e.  Practical  utility  of  Cbriatian  rcprereota- 

tlona. 

EjcplamHom  and  Jurtification  of  the  fortfiniiifi  f^ytutp- 
*u. — (I.)  In  the  tirst  branch.  1.  If  wo  diM  us.*  the  har- 
mony of  art  with  the  Chri>tian  Churcli,  and  ii.s  real- 
ization therein,  the  tirst  tiling  to  be  examiue<l  ia  Ihe 
nature  of  that  nrt  iitrif,  both  (generally  ai  a 
int^ect  of  the  activity  of  the  AiMNas  aimd^  aa 
wdl  as  apedally  how  it  accords  with  the  gmiui  of 
r/iri.<t!  rnifi/  ir-u  If.  Ilowevir.  the  proMcni  lu  re  is  not 
the  same  an  in  the  art  archuMlo^y  of  cioitsical  antiquity, 
since  early  Christianity  holds  an  entirely  different  rela- 
tion  to  ait.  It  is  similar  tu  its  relation  to  philoaophy. 
Neither  art  nor  phUoeophy  waa  oripnated  by  the 
Church,  but  lioth  had  already  pa*.<MHl  iKpitu'i  •.tn;;e-4 
ofapreat  development.  1  lie  Church  1  .uiid  an  already 
occupying;  human  thouj^ht,  an<l  it>  ri-e  and  hiTtory  arc 
presupposed.  Uy  this  art  the  early  Cbristioos  were  as 
nmeh  attracted  as  repelled.  This  conditions  the 
pendence  of  the  earliest  Christian  art  on  the  antique- 
most  especially  in  technical  treatment,  but  abH>  to  some 
extent  in  sjiirit  and  motive;  mi  that  this  come^<  tu  In  a 
constitutive  element  in  the  di.'«cu!uiiou,  ju«t  a»  in  the 
earliest  history  of  doctrines  we  tnant  <-arefully  note  the 
influence  of  the  (>reek  (specially  the  i'lalonic)  philoao- 
phy. On  tho  other  hand,  the  indeprmltnee  of  Christian 
art  is  Hhown  even  in  the  [in-jM-nce  of  the  aiitiipie.  Sjie- 
eiJilly  thoM-'  jMopli  *  who  »uli!«(N|uently  ap|H-ared  upon 
the  (*tai;e  of  lii^lory,  ami  received  contvrn|Miraneou>ly 
their  culture  witli  Cbrisliouity,  have  developed  from 
the  first  a  characteristically  Chriatiaa  art;  iioce  the 
final  ^ruutub  of  art  antiquity  an  found  in  the  nature  of 
man  itstlf,  autl  t<t  these  wc  ranit  at  lost  return.  This 
art  activity  likewise  takes  ilin  i  tioii  imioni;  a  iieopk-  to 
that  ext4-nt  that  the  |>criod  of  tlie  jierfci  tion  of  Chri^n 
tion  an  may  be  delayed  by  means  of  its  connection  with 
a  development  so  inhuencad  by  the  nwdela  of  antiquity. 
At  the  aame  time  another  sphera  of  art  lift  of  nnlrenwl 
interest  will  Ik*  lilHrated,  and  attain  to  nn  independent 
value.  According  tu  this  view,  tho  subjects  that  per- 
tain to  the  «Miwe  cfOlfiMiHI  ait,  aa  apiinipiig  fi«B  • 
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prnpral  art  sust»  iitil)ility,  cUmand  a  pr»-limiuari-  tUscu«- 
»ion. 

2.  The  cuential  ntturc  of  art  from  its  objeciire  tide 
diieuHd,  it  ia  neoemrjr  to  fnaa  to  tbe  tu^eetive  ele- 
ment, the  interest  in  wliich  part  will  depend  upon  the 
ptTwnality  — i>p<>cially  tlio  p*"'*  a"d  cmlowinentii— of 
liim  who  tlevotc'!<  liiuiM  lC  in  ihi-  mtvIii-  mI"  art  and 
the  (.'hurt'li.  In  this  oiniH'ction.  the  tirst  iiucjiiiou  that 
mcelj*  m  i»  ihe  i>crM>iml  and  ufhcial  relation  nf  the  art- 
ist to  the  Cburcb.  At  tbe  beginning  we  find  tbe  atiange 
oontnata  that  heathen  artiata  became  intefcMcd  ittChria- 
tian  works  of  art,  while  alw  Cliristinn  artiots  became 
martyrs.  After  a  poriiMl  i>f  untraninipUed  art  develop- 
ment had  claiMed,  at  during  the  Middle  Ane.-. 
both  adenoe  and  art  fdi  under  th«  exduwve  auperin- 
tendenee  of  monka  and  priceta,  ontU  the  fnnafbrmeo 
of  art  to  the  laity  introJumI  the  new  nrra.  In  this 
aianection  must  also  1)e  discuiisntl  the  question  of  tlie 
culltirc  of  artiste,  aii.i  tli(>  <lilTusion  of  iIiom-  impDrtunt 
guiliU,  partly  industrial,  |)artly  ecdei>ia.'ttical,  by  whuM- 
meant  the  flourishini;  pcri«Ml  of  art  in  tlic  later  nedUeval 
period  waa  ushered  in.  Hm,  aa  daewhere^  V^P*^ 
connected  with  the  inifiriditat  and  Ms  wwk,  and  the 
im  ;i-iiri-  oflliis  jtrouTi  --  i-^  ili  termint  d  liy  iiivesliijaliiiii 
ol  till'  ('iiiiiliii<i,i  of  itiit  individual.  In  the  Miidy  uf  the 
development  of  doctrines  and  tbe  organization  of  the 
early  Church  an  acquaintance  with  tbe  Christian  fa- 
then  is  of  ftindamentil  inpoitance.  In  monnnenul 
thi  i>lii;iv.  the  history  of  ntials  correnpotirls  to  jinlristir^^ 
i:i  ilic  history  ol  doctrines  and  eiTlexiaslit  nl  i»olity;  yet 
ill  an  inver!*c  chruiiolofiieal  order,  since  the  most  noted 
names  of  the  Christian  (athera  are  found  at  or  near  the 
orsanfaaitiDn  of  the  Cboreb,  wMle  the  nance  of  the  noet 
renowned  masters  of  art  arc  aasociatetl  with  the  conclu^ 
»ii»n  of  the  Middle  Aires  and  the  dawning;  of  the  modem 
epiR'h-  With  Ihi'  t'x<'<-|'i  ion  u\'  a  lew  iiotcil  art  liit<  »t-. 
the  names  of  artist.'^  hardly  a]>|M'.ir  ni  all  in  (  lirititian 
antiqintr.  So  completely  was  art  nieri;«l  in  the  gen- 
fivl  intereat  nf  the  Church  that  indiadutU  aen'icc  is  al- 
most forfjotlen.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  the  puilds 
tffi  1  11  .1  .1  like  rcMilt,  s)  that  the  iinmcji  of  the  arrhitrctn 
of  th'  !i  -  mi'^t  wonderful  works  that  Bland  at  the  very 
acme  of  i»er1'ection  arc  entirely  wanting.  8ul>!KHpicntly 
to  the  13tb  and  14tb  centuri«a»  however,  in  the  depart- 
monta  oT  aculptaie  and  paintiniir,  the  individnality  oftho 
artist  ai;ain  asserted  itM-ir.  and  art  ]iitr-ii'  1  its  lii;j;h  mis- 
sion in  a  nio!>t  noteworthy  union  ot  tri  !•  <  nu  iit  mid 
the  ol»»erTan<'e  (.|"or;;nnic  arsthetie  law!<. 

8.  The  third  division  has  reference  to  art-creation. 
An  art^worfc  pnanppoaea  a  molerilal  as  well  as  an  idea. 
F.nch  is  to  lie  examined  by  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  com- 
bination in  the  prmlm  tion  of  n  work  of  art.  On  the 
oni-  side  i>  siiili  a  inouldiiit;  oftbr  inal'rijd  a-.  |pi  hreathe 
into  it  a  living  soul,  and  cn^ate  in  it  a  .spirit. ml  presence. 
Thi«  Icada  to  the  diwusjiion  of  the  laws  of  Technics. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  tbe  projection  of  the  idea 
into  form— Its  embodiment  in  the  mateiid.  This  gives 
rise  to  <|uesiiiins  of  art  conii'ositioTi.  'Hiis  latter  in- 
volves the  lawK  of  the  jjroupinj;  in  spare  .if  art  repre- 
sentations. The  lirst  ijuestion  pertains  to  the  concej)- 
tion  of  the  i<lea  in  apace,  to  the  successive  stages  of  the 
tnoaition  ft«m  apiiitual  life  to  eorporeltjr;  or,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  langua^  of  art,  through  what  means,  and  by 
what  law,  art  rj-prmsfg  thought  and  feelinir.  If  we  ex- 
amine painlirii;  an.l  s4-ulpture,  we  lind  tliis  ...riirs  in 
^fmtt directly  thnnigh  fiutoru-  composition ;  in  part,  iWi- 
rH<l|r  through  gymbolk  composition.  In  symlwlic  rep- 
resentatioo,  the  eutiie  viaible  world  is  laid  under  contri- 
bution to  aid  in  this  transition  to  the  unseen.  When 
this  method  is  practiced,  as  in  d<lineation.s  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Church,  such  means  nn-  [K-rfectly  lepiii- 
mate.  Mence  ariae  tiM  doctrines  of  Christian  art  sym- 
boUam,  that  ooca|iice  ao  wide  a  field,  and,  theoiogicaUy 
conaidefed,  is  of  audi  vast  aigidieinee. 

Here  is  also  naturally  eooneded  a  dei<artment  to 
which  no  certain  and  weOHieflllcd  position  has  hitherto 
i  friaee  aoilM  hw  onljr  iMen  taken  of  U  in 


CfHinoclion  with  tbe  art  architolop^'  of  flitssiral  antiq- 
uity i  ;  we  refer  to  Christian  archai)logical  criticism  and 
hermcneutics.  This  is  the  very  reverse  of  art  compo- 
sition: the  latter  treating  of  the  transition  fnm  the 
thought  and  the  person  of  the  artist  to  the  execution 
of  his  work  •  the  former  leading  from  the  art-work  back 
to  iln^  tlnMiirhr.  pnriKiN,.,  nod  character  of  the  artist,  and 
to  I  he  discovery  of  the  circumMancea  under  which  the 
work  was  produced. 

(IL)  The  aeoond  diief  diviaum  of  the  subject— (be 
hiatoiy  of  art— treats  of  the  dilRsrent  kinds  of  art.  It 
rcmain.s  an  ofien  question  whether  the  siibject  of  mom* 
menis  should  be  connei-fcd  directly  with  this  division 
of  tlic  sul.jcct  or  receive  an  independent  treatment. 
Authorities  are  divided.  To  both,  however,  must  there 
Ite  a  pr^minaiy  aeetion  that  ahaU  deacribe  art  aa  a 

whole  in  its  rhrnnohuiiriil  development.  With  this  ali^o 
is  naturally  connc  cicil  an  account  of  i lie  »/ki//j  (;/./(i<v»/ dis- 
tribution of  nionoini  nil.  Tliis  wouM  include  a  «lcscri[  - 
lion  of  those  in  ntu,  as  well  as  of  those  that  ha%'C  been 

I  artificially  distributed  or  gathered  into  ait  collections, 
both  putdie  and  private. 

I  f  Ilf.'^  The  third  division,  that  treats  of  art  idcais  cor- 
ri'-|"'niN  ill  •.oino  cMtiit  to  tlmt  which  is  embraced  in 

^  (he  arclueology  of  classical  art,  under  the  head  "Sulw 
jects  of  Formative  Arts."  For  theological  purj«>scs  this 
is  the  chief  difficulty,  and  to  iUoatcate  this  all  the  other 

I  jxirtiona  are  prelindnaty  and  snbotdinate.  Arrhitect- 
nrc,  I'roni  its  wry  nature,  furnishes  to  this  .l.  partnicnt 
lull  a  iiica^rrc  contribution,  since  here  symholi-m  lias 
not  a  wide  r.ini:i'  or  a[iplication.  Much  more  copious  in 
materials  arc  painting  and  sculpture,  inasmuch  as  since 
the  l€th  eentofy  the  hlitety  of  iaMgee  haa  been  a  snb- 
jeet  of  theological  literature. 

For  a  met hwlieal  treatment  of  this  subject  we  must 
I  an  '^ully  oIim  tvo  llu'  disliii.  tioti  In  l«((n  llii-  l,i<li>iir,il 
itiHifr  thai  the  re[>resentation  of  images  has  generally 
tskcn  (in  which  connection  would  be  discussed  the  ques- 
tions what,  by  what  means,  and  in  what  spirit  aucli 
representation  has  taken  place),  and  the  raufntf  of  rnteli 
repre.«entation  (in  wbicli  lalier  cas.'  ilii'  wIk  Ic  raiit'c  of 
iiiiaci-  re]  re.-enialioii  is  |o  Ik-  canvns.sid  and  carefully 
esiiniaied*.  This  subject,  ln-ing  Christian  in  its  nature, 
has  reference  partly  to  tbe  saercii  history  in  its  entire 
extension  with  Church  history,  and  partly  to  the  super- 
sensuous  subjects  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  j  hciionKna 
and  motives  of  moral  life.  Ileiice  would  ari^e  two  fur- 
tlii-r  divisions,  vi/.  1,  tin-  niniiuinrni -il  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  CchI  ;  2,  monumental  dogmatics  and  ethics. 
For  the  illustntion  of  these  two  depaftmcnta  the  whole 
wealth  of  montiiDeuta  that  have  been  preaerved  would 
be  useful,  and  their  Mnnertion  as  well  with  the  course 

of  history  ns  of  il.  ^inn  would  be  sliomi. 

At  this  |Miini  wouhl  arise  yet  two  other  themes  of 
dlscossion:  (l.)Thc  return  from  this  range  of  Biblical 
repicMntatiana  to  the  test  of  the  Uo\y  Scriptures  tbem- 
aelvea,  Since  the  snhjeets  of  the  BiUe,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  are  found  in  luanemus  works  of  art  in  all  jieriods 
of  the  history  of  the  Church,  we  arc  tlu'reby  funti^hevl 
a  kiuil  of  translalion  ami  coninientarv  of  the  same.  This 
pictorial  representation  frequently  proves  more  impie»> 
alve  than  aa  oral  or  written  exegesis,  sine*  the  apeaher 
or  writer  can  pass  by  what  is  difficult  in  the  Scriptures 
or  let  if  remain  undctermineii,  while  the  artist  cannot, 
but  nuisi  l.rini,' whatever  topic  he  tri  als  ili-tiii.  iK  lufi  re 
the  ]M.>rception  of  himself  and  other".  As,  therefore,  the 
artist  baa  to  practice  a  most  aearching  exegettcal  avo- 
cation, HMMMnncata  of  art  are  exoecdin!^  rich  original 
sourceaofinfbrmatJon  Ibrthe  interpretation  oftheWofd 
of  (ioil.  nnil  also  for  the  related  .piesti-iii-;  of  RiMical  in- 
troduction, viz.  the  doctrines  of  the  canon  and  of  linguie- 
tic  usage.  Hen  leate  the  cUm  ef  "Mennmenm  Sn> 
gesia." 

(S.)  The  ether  theme  baa  refttenee  to  praetieal  ttM* 

dog^'.  Through  the  contemplation  of  a  sacred  subject 
pnaeiU  to  the  beholder,  aixl  through  tbe  interpenetrat- 
ing genine  of  a  ^Aad  artiM^  thm  il  dooMcM  in  Cbfi^ 
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tian  art  ropreaenuitioiis  a  gnnd  power  to  enkindle  and 
exilt  derotional  feeling.  An  acfe>«roifc»  cqnallj  with 
tlM  Hcetinff  woni,  has  ite  language  of  eloquence,  and  is 
able  to  mnvinre  and  to  inspire.  Hence  there  is  in  nxm- 

umiiitH  !i  ]'i<irli-<il  [HiwiT  that  has  been  u»o«l  by  the 
Church  in  all  agca  fur  |>urpoaes  of  moral  and  religious 
tndniiig;  The  "Lay-Bibb^"  for  «x«Dple,  illuminated 
at  H 1IW  BMM(  Miiioadj,  becuM  m  iDOtt  efficient  1^ 
of  Ae  moral  edneation  of  the  maasea,  who  were  tmabte 
li»  nmi  tlio  text  (if  the  Scri{»turc ;  niul  v\cn  ihf  nilttirc-*! 
havt'  liiTivi'd  nimiint  o<{ual  ph-a-Hun-  iiiiil  |iri>iit  ironi  tin-?*- 
iOuri<!<.  Practical  theology,  however,  ilix;*  not  nu  eivc 
auch  helpful  and  cooaunt  illuatxation  frum  mouumenta 
aa  the  other  chief  ^Tinona  of  theologjr. 

The  f.>r(  p)iti};  are  among  the  chief  reasons  ur|{ed1l]r 
I'ijier  in  iiis(iiicatii>ii  of  ttie  term  "  Monumental  Theol- 
oj^y,"  ami  fur  rt'ijnriiin^^  it  nx  an  i!iili  |i<  iiilcnt  <li>ci|iliiie 
equally  with  "  I'atristicV  "the  Uisiorj-  of  l>oclrincs," 
etc.  This  claim  to  independence  of  treatment  haa  l>eeii 
controverted  by  many  enuncnt  BOMdam  eacgrdopaNiista, 
and  the  question  muM  be  regafde*!  ai  stfll  unsettled. 

l.ili  I  (ilHi  I .  Silici'  "•  MdiiiiiiK  iiliil  'riiri>li>:,'y"'  inrliliics 
under  it  archaolojjy.  art  history,  opi^raiitiiL-ji,  antl  nu- 
,  ita  lUerattirn  wotdd  include  the  literature  of 
Specially,  aee  Piper,  Kudtitung  in  die 
Mmmmtak  Tkeoloffie  (Gotha.  1M7,  9ro\  who  gives 
the  Utenton  (Vnm  the  earliest  timo;  nl«>  his  nrtii  lc  in 
Hersog's  RraUEnrifklnitadir,  xv,  ~',ti  wj.,  whicli  is  a  co- 
5ummary.  See  alm>  Itennctt,  in  the  Melhoditt 
Huarttrtif  Jtrritip  (Jan.  1^71),  p.  5  9r|.,  for  a  brief  esti- 
mate of  aane  «f  the  moet  im|N>rtant  works  on  tbia  mb- 
jecL  One  of  the  most  interesting  fielda  of  rooitumental 
thcfdogy  is  fmnid  in  the  early  Christian  cataromlM  of 
Ikoinc,  and  the  rcsulia  of  exidoratioiin  li;i\c  Imtii  suc- 
cinctly |>r<.wtlte<l  by  Withrmv.  T/ir  t 'it'<i,;,i>ihii  <>j'  Unmr, 
and  lfif  *'r  7'e*timony  r<l<ilii;  lo  jn  iini/ir>'  i  '/irittiiinifi/ 
(N.  Y.  1»74,  l^mo).  See  also  Lomt  Academy,  October  i , 
187S,  p.  870 ;  BHf.  ami  For,  AV.  Ret.  Jan.  1874,  ait.  vi ; 
BSUiotktm  Snrni.  voL  xdv;  MtA^QtuBe*,  Oct.  1874, 
•rt.iT.  (C.W.U.j 

Moody,  Josepb,  an  American  divine  of  the  Con- 

gregationairhurch.waslM>rnin  1701.  Hut  little  is  known 
of  his  early  life.  Am  a  iiiiiiir'ter  lie  was  n<)ted  for  his  many 
(recent ricitic«,  but  :d>n  for  his  picly,  and  as  a  remarka- 
bly useful  preacher  wf  the  ii u8i)el.  Ja  hia  ^-ounger  years 
\n  often  pifeached  beyond  the  limtii  of  hu  own  pariah, 
whii'h  wo-s  in  ^Taine,  and  wherever  he  went  the  {icoplc 
bun;;  UjMiti  bin  lijis.  In  one  of  his  excursions  be  went 
a<  far  a-*  I'lo',  iilinrc,  l;.  I.,  whi  n?  his  exertion.^  ntTc  the 
means  of  laying  thf  luiuiilntiou  ot  a  church.  Such  waa 
the  aanetity  of  bia  cbarai  tcr  that  it  inpreHed  the  irre- 
Ugioua  with  awe.  lie  also  with  importunate  eanieai- 
neas  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  jioor,  and  waa  very  char- 
itable biinsclf.  It  WAM  by  his  own  choice  that  be  de- 
rived his  su|);H>rt  from  a  free  cuiitribution,  rather  than 
a  fixed  salary  ;  and  in  one  of  bis  sermons  he  mentions 
that  he  bad  been  tbua  supported  twenty  yeara^  and  yet 
had  been  under  no  necessity  of  spending  one  hour  in  a 
wrck  ill  care  for  the  worM.  S  him-  rr'ni.-irkable  instances 
of  aiiswiTB  to  bi.4  ]»rayi  r*,  an  I  of  rnrrcs|M>nd<-ncc  be- 
tween the  eviMit  aixl  liis  f.iiih,  arc  not  yi-i  for;;otten  in 
York.  The  hour  of  diiuier  once  came,  antl  his  table  was 
uniupplied  with  inovidoaa;  but  be  ii»lsted  upon  hav- 
ing the  cloth  laid,  saying  to  hia  wife  he  was  confident 
that  they  shmild  be  furnished  by  the  Ijoutity  of  (f<Ml. 
At  this  niouicnt  .Home  one  rap|i<'<l  a!  tlic  iloor,  and  pre- 
sented a  rcady-co«)U(  (l  diunor.  It  wa.s  s<  iil  by  |HTr*on!« 
who  on  that  day  had  made  an  entortainniciil,  and  who 
knew  the  poverty  of  Mr.  Moody.  He  published  several 
of  hia  discourses.  See  SnUiran,  ilaine,  p.  238;  Allen, 
Bior/i.ij'/iir.il  />i.y;..f4«ry,  i,v.}  Sprague^ ^flaab  of  tk0 
Amcr,  I'liljiify  vol.  ii. 

Moody,  Joshua,  a  ron(;regational  miniMer,  was 
Ixiru  in  Wales  in  l^'>^V.i.  His  lather  migrated  to  ihi- 
country,  and  settled  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1035,  and 
1  al.  Hmid  Oolkfa^  chM  Of  18G8. 


There  had  been  no  regular  clerf^ynian  in  I'ortamouth, 
N.  H.,  previous  to  165B,  in  which  year  be  began  to 
preach,  and  a  chnreh  being  formed  in  1671,  he  was  or- 
duned  pastor.  In  1884  Cnmfield,  the  gnvemnr,  had 
him  unjustly  imprisruied  for  nonconformity  «iih  the 
Church  of  Kngland  rites,  and  after  a  continemeiit  uf 
thirteen  weeks  bO  waa  set  free,  but  commanded  to  ceaaa 
preaching  in  the  piwrince.  Going  to  Uoaton,  he  becamo 
the  aaaiatant  in  Uie  Ftrat  Church,  and  waa  abo  invited 
to  fake  ehnr'^^c  of  llarvanl  rniveni^,  but  he  di  clined 
the  la>i-nan)(Nl  offer,  ami  in  l(»'.>-2  retnmed  lo  his  charge 
at  I'oTtsntouth.  During  the  witchcraft  troubles  in  l(iD2 
he  had  oppoaed  the  unjust  and  violent  measures  toward* 
the  iuaginad  offcnden,  and  aided  I'hilip  EngUah  and 
hia  wlh  to  aaeape  from  prison.  His  zeal  in  this  matter 
caused  his  dismissal  from  his  church,  and  be  retired 
fn>m  the  niini-try.  He  dietl  in  I(»5l7.  He  |iuhlished. 
,1  ptutrfii-iil  /ilMtmriif  cnnrrnniii)  the  chuict  JUifjit  of 
('iiitimiitiioii  trifh  (!od  tH  his  ll<»i-<t,  irilmued  U$ito  ('if  tkb 
KxperieKce  of'  Haiiitt  aa  the  bat  Imprommtui  Time^ 
hrU*^  tlm  Sum  of  teverat  Smnoiu  om  Paalm  Irnie,  10, 
jiitiirhf'l  lit  llitstKH  on  f.frtui'-  Ihiu*  fl!i>ston.  1<'iM,i  and 
174lj,  rjmi>;  : — .1  tSrrmnn  o/i  (hf  Sin  of'  /-'uniiiJi/if  iVl 
GotTs  }Vor»/itp,  or  Ihif  Formal  Worthipfx  r  jnin-t'd  a 
Liar  irW  Docrtrtr^pruuhtd  oa  the  WttUjf  I^urt  M 
lio$tonfrom  Mo$ea  U,  IS;  and  two  or  thiee  oocammal 
sermon*.  Sop  Oitton  Mather's  Funmit  Strinou,  ifoff' 
nuliu,  i  V,  1 92-1  il9 ;  Sprague,  A  nnuli  of  the  A  men  Jitfyit^ 

Moody,  Samuel,  an  .\mcri<an  divine  of  gome 
noti-,  \v;ls  Iwirii  at  Nc«b«ry,  Ma^s.,  .laii.  1,  KJTG;  was  etb 
ucaiol  at  Harvard  ('olb};e,  where  he  ^^raduated  in  \007  \ 
then  entered  upon  the  8iM-cial  study  of  theidogy,  and 
Dec.  29, 1700,  was  ordained  to  the  saeretl  miiuatr>'  in  the 
Congregational  Church  at  York,  Me.,  where  he  died, 
Nov.  13, 1747.  Like  liis  iiamoiuike,  Joseph,  who  flour- 
ished very  near  hi*  time,  he  was  ( i  <  i  nirii-,  lbou-;b  al-so 
a  very  useful  man.  He  also  refused  a  &tatcd  salary,  and 
depi  n<ted  altogether  upon  voluntaiy  cont^Hltions,  many 
of  which  were  spent  upon  tlic  poor  and  the  needy.  11c 
published.  Tile  /hliful  State  of  tht  Danmed  (1710)  :— 

Juihl$  lluiKJ  up  in  (loiiits  {\~\\)  :  ^  Klii'lioii  Sinicin 
(1721): — I.lj'r  mill  Ihntli  ofjux-pk  Quiitton,  an  Jiiiiiiin 
(1729).  .See  Alliljone,  I'ii  l.  of  lli  il.  and  A  mrr.  A  ulhor*, 
a.v.;  Dnke,XMer.q/'Jiner./ji«|;.s.v.;  Sprague,^iuiKi/(r 
of  the  A  mer,  PtdpU,  VoL  ii. 

Moody,  Samuel  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodiit 
I  Rpiiteopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Powhattan  Coun- 
ty. V.I..  May  I,  IMIO;  was  converted  in  18S8,  Joined  the 

I  ministrv  in  the  Tennessee  (Vinference,  and  held  I  lie  fol- 
lowing 8piM)intincnts :  Ltlmnon  Circuit: 
Sandy  Circuit;  lf«^J.  Nashville  Stati<.n  .  1«:!1,  Mem- 
phia  Station;  iWt,  Florence  Station;  1836,  Montgom- 
ery Circuit ;  1887,  lidNinon  IKatriet ;  1888,  Itoffflrccaboiw 
ough  District ;  was  traiifferred  lo  the  Mempbb  Confer- 
ence in  1M4I,  anil  ap|K»inted  to  .Jackson  I)istrict :  in  lH4-i 
to  Mein|>his  Station;  in  1^13  to  .Inckson  Statii^n;  uns 
transferrrd  back  to  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  1H4  l,  and 
appointed  to  Miirfree«borough  Station;  in  1N4.'>.  1«4C, 
and  1847,  to  Unnlarille  Diatrict.  and  in  1848  to  Nash- 
ville Distrief.  fn  the  Ml  of  1850  fkiling  hcahh  obliged 
biin  !■!  take  a  sn| i<  riiiinK  r.irv  rehilioii.  and.  after  years 
of  wasting  atilictiun,  he  «licd  May  .'i,  1««h{.  '•  1  be  older 
membera  of  tbia  Gonfbrenoa  will  lottg  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  hia  many  rirtnea,  and  class  him  anwng  the 
brighteat  and  best  and  most  bdoved  of  ita  members. 
Perhaps  no  man  i  f  our  Conference  was  more  universnlly 
beloved;  indeed,  tin-  \  irlnes  of  this  holy  man  will  live 
in  the  memories  of  thousands  as  lont;  as  life  shall  la.st. 
He  never  had  an  enemy.  Our  Church  has  seldom  pn>- 
dueed  ao  pure  a  apecimen  of  our  holy  religion."  -.Vm. 
Am.  i'onf.  .V.  E.  Chnrrh.  Sout/>.  ii  ( l><,'>8  »;r>\  M<;. 

Moon  (HH^,  re '(/(/(,  m  called  from  its  jHtletut$i 
Cbald.  n-i"',  y«u<A',  Eira  vi,  16;  Dan.  iv,  26;  poetical 
n^ia^  Uhmak',  tiie  wUle,  Gmb  vl,  10;  laa.  nir,  S8| 
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XXX,  26 ;  Gr.  ffcX^vi}),  the  immt  of  die  two 
till  tainiiiMiMb  See  Aawmmmt, 

1.  It  ii  worthy  of  oliMnrstion  that  iMithcr  of  the 

K  TiDs  hy  which  the  Hi  lirews  d.  -.ifinniod  the  moon  con- 
tains any  reference  tu  'n»  t>t\kv  ur  ettHenlial  cbaiBCter; 
they  aimply  describe  it  by  the  accidental queli^ of oolor. 
Aiwthec  esfdeiwtioa  of  the  teoaiid  tem  it  prapoaed  in 
KawlinMKi's  Beniotut,  i,  615,  to  the  efltMt  that  it  haa 
n'f(>r<>iirf!  to  Uhmnh,  '•  a  tiric);,"'  am!  (•mlxKlic'i  the  Baby- 
luiiiaii  notion  of  .Si/i,  the  iiiuuii,  bi  ini;  tlif  j^ixi  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  Ktrietly  jiarallcl  use  l  i  i/nriuch  in  Joel 
ii,  81  aod  ivxek.  xxxii,  7,  a^t  weU  a«  the  analogy  ia  the 
aenaa  of  the  two  woria,  teems  a  atroiy  ugaamilt  egaintt 
the  view.  The  Qiedc  vsAqm},  tmn  eiXac*  eiqmaNa 
this  idea  of  brilliancy  more  viridly  than  the  Hebrew 
terms.  The  Indo-Euro|>eaii  lar.f^u^iu'i  s  ri-i, c^^iiisi  d  tlit 
moou  as  the  measuxer  of  time,  and  have  expressed  its 
eOoe  in  thia  napee^  ell  the  terms  apfdied  to  it— 

-ihnHay  *  eoaaam  demeDt  with  furptlv,  to 
r,  in  the  Sanacrit  nwt  ma  (Pott's  Ktym,  Foriek, 
i,  IM).  The  nations  >viih  whom  the  Ui  lin  ws  were 
hmught  into  mure  iinmc^iiate  contact  wurMtupiM^d  the 
noon  under  various  dcsigaatioaa  exprcaiive  of  tu  influ- 
cnee  in  the  kingdom  of  nature^  The  exoepiioii  which 
the  Hcbiew  laoguaite  thtu  prcaenta  would  appear  to  be 
basc«i  mi  the  repuRiiancc  to  nafurc-wowhip  which  runs 
through  their  wliole  system,  and  wiiich  inducetl  the 
precautionary  mcaiure  of  (j;iving  it  in  reality  no  name 
at  ail,  subsUtutiog  the  circuitous  exprcasioiu  "Icescr 
ligh^  (Geo.!,  1«X the  "pale,"  or  the  white."  The 
parnr  tendency  to  avoid  the  notion  of  personality  may 
l)erliaps  be  ofaserved  In  the  indiflTcrcnce  to  pen<ler,  yorc- 
Ueh  being  masculiin'.  ai.  l  hlxnu'ih  fciniiiine.    S>  c  !m  low. 

2.  The  moon  heid  an  ini|Mir(aiit  place  in  the  kingdom 
ef  nature  as  known  to  the  Hebrews.  In  tlic  history  of 
the  eeeataon  (Gen.  i,  14-16)  it  appeals  MPuiltaneously 
with  the  salt,  and  ia  described  in  terma  which  imply  its 
independence  uf  that  b<jdy  as  far  ns  its  light  is  con- 
cerned, ('onjointly  witli  the  sun,  ii  was  apfioinicd  "  fur 
signs  and  for  seaaooa,  and  for  daya  and  years ;"  though 
in  this  reapect  it  exofctwd  a  mere  important  influence, 
if  by  the  "aiaaone"  we  anderstand  the  great  religious 
festivals  of  the  Jcwk,  as  ia  particularly  F<tate<l  in  Psa. 
civ,  19  ("He  appointed  tlie  m(H>n  for  reasons"),  and 
more  at  length  in  Kcclus.  xliii,  C,  7.  lit m  r,  u>  n  mea-s- 
uie  of  time  among  the  Israelitet,  a  lunation  was  the  pe- 
riod eftbeiraBaadit  and  flM^f  of  their  festivals  were  on 
the  new  moon,  or  on  one  «f  ita  quaitariy  phases  (Eodoa. 
xliii,  6  sq. ;  compi.  8ohar  la  Om.  fbL  186).  8ee  Moinrii. 
This  wn.H  e-^in'cially  the  ca.'^e  with  the  Passover,  their 
chief  festival  (see  liiihr,  Sifmbol.  ii,  tiS'J).  .See  Passovkb. 
Besides  this,  the  moon  had  ita  special  office  in  the  di*> 
tribution  of  light;  it  was  appointed  to  role  over  the 
night,"  aa  the  aun  ever  the  day,  and  thm  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  fouiHs  of  light  served  "to  diviilc  (w- 
tween  the  day  ami  iM-tween  the  night."  In  order  t4> 
enter  fully  into  thi.s  idea,  wo  inuft  remember  both  the 
greater  brilliancy  of  the  moonlight  in  Eastern  oounlriei^ 
and  the  larger  amount  of  work,  perticttkriy  mvdUai^ 
that  is  carried  on  by  its  aid.  The  appeab  to  sun  and 
moon  eofljoinUy  are  hence  rooie  fteqnent  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrews  than  they  might  other>vise  have 
been  (^Josh.  x,  12;  Psa.  Ixxii,  5,  7,  17;  Eccles.  xii,  2; 
xxiv,  23,  etc.)  {  in  aame  instances,  indeed,  the  moon  re- 
eaivea  a  larger  amount  of  attention  than  the  sun  (e.  g. 
Fm.  viii,  8 ;  Ixxxix,  87).  The  inferiority  of  ita  light  is 
occasionally  noticed,  as  in  (Jen.  i,  in  Cant,  vi,  10, 
where  the  epithets  "  fair"  and  "  clear"  (or,  rather,  sjmt' 
leu,  and  hence  extremely  brilliant)  are  applied  respec- 
tively to  moon  and  aun;  aDduiIaa.ux,26,wheie  the 
equalising  of  ita  l^t  to  tiiat  of  the  aun  conveys  an  im- 
age of  the  high("«t  glor\'.  Its  intlueiice  on  vegetable  or 
animal  life  receives  bni  little  notice;  the  expret>sion  in 
Dcut.  xxxiii.  14,  whicli  the  A.  \.  refers  to  the  moon, 
dignities  rntlier  immths  as  the  jteriod  of  ri|>ening  fruits. 
The  coldness  of  the  night-dews  is  prejudicial  to  the 
health,  and  particularly  to  the  agree  of  those  who  are  ez- 


poaad  to  it,  and  the  idea  expressed  in  Fh.  caod,  8  ("Tlw 
moaai  ahall  not  smite  thee  by  night")  nuy  have  rcfei^ 
enee  to  the  general  or  the  particular  evil  effect :  blind- 
neas  h  still  (Utriliiittd  to  the  inlliiciiee  of  the  moon's 
rays  ou  those  who  sleep  under  the  o|H>n  Iteaven,  b«>th  bv 
the  Andie  (Canwis  letter*,  i,  8M)  aiul  by  Kumpeaiiik 

If  thia  tStnott  (oonpaialtve)  OOld  is  considered  in  con- 

neetioB  with  the  Orinntel  ctutom  of  hk><|iiiig  mh  </tVo, 
out  of  d(w>rR,  a  la  ImH  finU,.  tlic  llai  r.".(>  oj  houses, 
or  even  tm  the  gnmnd,  without  ia  all  caM^-s  sufficient 
precautionary  measures  for  protecting  the  body,  we  see 
uo  difficulty  in  uiideratanding  whence  arose  the  evil 

I influence  ascribed  to  the  moon.  In  the  "East  Indica 
similar  effects  result  from  similar  exfKi«iire.  The  ron- 
neetion  bet  ween  the  moon's  pha.M^  aixl  ctrtuiii  forms  of 
disiaM',  will  ther  iiiathieiw  or  epilejisy,  is  cxpressctl  in 
the  Greek  o»Xj/via;«ffcai  (Malt,  iv,  24;  xvii,15),in  the 
Latin  derivative  "lunatic,"  and  in  our  '<meon<etnid(.'' 
The  Tttiona  influenoea  anciently  attributed  to  the  moon 
in  her  difl^ieot  phases  (lliny,  ii,  102),  not  only  in 
changes  of  the  weather  (Tarro,  H.  U.  i,  37;  Viri;il,  t  ^  v- 
i,  276,  427 ;  comp.  Ilos.  v,  7 ;  isa.  xlvii,  18),  but  abo  in 
phyrieal  cAeta  upon  the  human  system  (llacrob.  Sat. 
vli,  16;  eomp.  Pia.  cxxi,  OX  is  a  superrtition  (Hocat. 
Art  Poel.  r,  454;  Virgil,  jtim.  iv,  512)  still  very  preva- 
lent in  tlif  I'.a>t  I  HiKciuniillrr.  .Ucfv,'r/7.  iv,  and 
has  not  even  ceatitd  among  modem  Occidentals  (comp. 
Hone,  Krrry-doy  Book;  i,  1509;  Shakespeare,  MU*,  -V. 

ii,  2;  QtkeUo,  v,  2),  although  science  liea  sliown  thai 
thia  plabet  haa  no  spedfie  iaAncnee  either  open  miteeiw 
olc^'  or  health.  See  Hayn,  Planrfar.  in  Cvrp.  Awm. 
Jnjiuru  (Frckf.  1805) ;  Krctwhmar,  I)r  Atlivr.  in  Corp. 
hum,  Iwjxrio  (Jena,  1820) ;  Kaschig,  J)f  luntr  inij  frio  in 
vttlttud,  corp.  hum.  nulla  (Vit.  1787);  Krazeustein, 2,'ui- 
Jluu  Jtt  M omits  in  J.  «,  Kurp.  (Halle,  1747)  j  Iteil,^r- 
ckir./.  PkjfnoL  i,  188  aq.  See  Lvxatic. 

8.  The  deameM  of  the  Oriental  atmosphere  rariy  led 
to  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (lb  r<Ml.  ii.  17; 
Strab*),  xii,  p.  557;  Pliny,  viii,  1,  etc.),  among  which 
the  m(x>n  n-ccived  special  honors  (Job  xxxi, 26;  coop. 
Julian,  Orttt.  in  Saltm.  p.  90),  as  the  most  cnnspiciiOMa 
object  of  the  nocturnal  flmanent  (comp.  Dnrt.  Iv,  19: 

xvii,  3;  2  Kings  xxiii,  6;  Jcr.  viii,  2;  see  S<  l.li  ii.  J/ti 
Syr.  i.  231t  mj.;.  If  the  sun  '■  rules  the  ttay,"  the  niiHui 
lias  the  throne  of  night.  h,  if  leKS  gorgeous  than 
that  of  the  sun,  ia  more  attractive,  because  vf  a  less  op- 
pressivdy  hritOant  light,  while  her  retinue  of  sttnound- 
ing  Stan  seems  to  give  a  sort  of  truth  to  her  regal  stale, 
and  certainly  adds  not  inconsiderably  to  her  brauiy. 
There  is  to  the  ?aiiu  <  fT"i  >  i  a  reinnrkahle  passaire  in  Ju- 
lian {Onit.  in  Siiiiiii.  \<.  "From  my  childhinnl  I 
was  filled  with  a  wonderful  love  for  the  rays  of  that 
goddew;  aod  when,  in  boyhood,  I  directed  my  cjca 
to  her  ethereal  light,  I  was  quite  bcaide  myself,  ihr 

niu'ht  tsiieiinlly,  when  I  found  rnvM-lf  under  a  vide, 
[lure,  tloiidhss  sky,  I  forgot  everAthing  else  under  her 
influence,  and  was  absorbed  in  the  beauties  of  heaven, 
so  that  I  did  not  hear  if  addressed,  nor  was  aware  of 
what  I  did.  I  appeared  solely  to  be  engaged  with  this 
divinity,  so  that  even  when  a  beardle»s  boy  I  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  star-gazer."  Accordingly  the 
worship  of  the  im  iiii  ufi'«  cxti  i.sivcly  [iraiticed  l>y  the 
nations  of  the  l-^(,  and  under  a  variety  of  aspects.  In 
Egj-pt  it  was  honored  under  the  form  of  Isis,  and  was 
one  of  the  onljy  two  deities  which  commanded  the  rev- 
erence of  all  the  EgA-|>tians  {Herod,  ii,  42,  47).  In 
.Syria  it  wa'*  represreiite*!  by  that  one  of  the  .\shtaroth 
(L,  e.  of  the  varieties  which  the  goddess  Astarte,  or 
Ashtoreth,  underwent)  sumnmed  "  Kamaim,"  from  the 
horns  of  the  crescent  moon  by  which  she  waa  distin- 
guished.   See  Abhtoimth.  in  Babvlonia  it  fbtmed 

one  of  a  triad  in  ronjuncfion  with  /F.thrr  and  the  sun, 
'  and,  under  the  niuue  of  Sin.  receivetl  the  hon<ired  litU s 
I  of  "  Lord  of  the  month,"  "  King  of  the  gtxls, '  etc,  (Haw  - 
I  linson's  Htrodotu$^  i,  i>14).    There  are  intlicatiuna  of  a 
very  eariy  introduction  into  the  countriea  a^jufltBt  to 
FlalestiM  of  •  apcciaa  ef  woobip  diatincft  from  aqr  tlMk 
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we  h»ve  hitherto  notiwtl,  viz.  of  the  direct  homage  of 
the  heiTenly  bodies — mid,  moon,  and  stars — which  is  the 
diafacleriMieori5aiiaiiMM(<|.v.).  Tb«fintiiotio«  which 
we  hare  of  this  is  is  Job  (xsxi,S6,S7),  and  it  is  ob- 

si  rv.iM  '  ilint  the  warning  of  Mowr*  (  Dent,  iv,  10)  is  di- 
nsclcd  against  tlm  nature-wowhip,  rather  than  againitt 
(h*  form  of  moon-wonhip  which  the  Israelites  must 
luve  witnessed  in  Egfpt.  At  a  later  period,  howerer, 
the  worship  of  the  moon  in  its  groswr  form  oT  idri-wor- 

ship  isitroiliK-ed  frum  Syrii:  we  lirn c  nii  fvidcncc 
iink-rd  tlirii  the  Asht4)R'th  .<f  ihf  ZuioiiimiN  whom  S-lo- 
nson  iiiinMund  (I  Kiix^n  \\,:>),  was  idciitili<-d  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  with  the  moon,  but  there  can  be  no 
doabt  that  the  moon  was  wonhipiied  under  the  form  of 
ail  im.iu''-  i"  Manawh's  reiKii,  allhou>;h  Movers  {Phd' 
tik.  i,  M,  ItU)  has  taken  up  the  op|)Oetitc  view;  for  we 
arc  distinctly  told  that  the  kin;?  made  an  ntkenth  (A. 
V.  'glove'),  i.  e.  an  mm^  of  Aahtoreth,  and  wonbipped 
all  the  host  of  hearen"  fZ  Kinf^s  xxi,  H),  which  aJkerah 
■VOL'*  (ti"^tr(n-cil  l>y  .losiah,  nnd  the  ]>ri  st«  that  burned 
incense  to  the  moon  were  jiut  down  i  xxiii,  4,  6).  At  a 
Bomewliat  later  period  the  worship  of  the  "queen  of 
heaven"  was  practiced  in  Palestine  (Jer.vii,18i  xliv, 
17)k  The  title  has  generally  lieen  supposed  to  beloni;  to 

tba  mo<)n  (comp.  Morari'.  ('■trm,  S^rr.  ;?.');  Apllli'iu*, 
Mttimu  it,  p.  '2.'>t  I,  ljut  wiuK-  tliink  it  more  proltalile  that 
the  Oriental  Venus  is  intended,  for  the  following?  rea- 
sons: (1)  the  title  of  Urania  '*of  heaven"  was  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  to  Venus,  whose  woiahip  waa  iMMowed 
by  the  IVr'ianiii  fnini  the  Aratnans  and  Assj-rians  (l/e- 
rotl.  i,  131.  lLt9);  (i)  the  votaries  of  this  goddess,  whose 
chief  function  was  to  prc-ide  over  hirtlix,  wi're  wom- 
en ;  and  we  And  that  in  I'aleatiiic  tlie  married  women 
ass  spedally  noticed  as  taliiBK  a  praodnent  part;  (8)  the 
peculiarity  of  the  title,  which  occurs  only  in  the  pas- 
sages quoted,  looks  as  if  the  warship  were  a  novel  one ; 
and  thi^  Im  corntborated  by  the  term  kaFtoH  ap- 
plied to  the  *'caitea,"  which  is  again  so  |>eniliar  that 
the  Sept.  has  letalned  it  (xaviv),  deeming  it  to  be,  as 
it  II":  iinproliolily  w.t.  n  l'"rii;_-ii  word.  Whether  the 
Jews  derived  their  knowledije  o|  the  "  queen  of  heaven'' 
from  the  I'hili'ttinea,  who  iHMnesM'd  a  very  aiu'ieiit  tem- 
ple of  Venus  Urania  at  Aacalim  (litroi,  i,  lOd),  or  from 
the  Eiryptianss  whose  Athor  was  of  the  same  diiai^ 
acter.     imrertaiii.    Sec  '^ffi  n  ok  Hkwi-v. 

'1  111'  riiooii  \va.s  renariled  in  the  old  Syrian  !tu|»en«tilion 
m  Milijeet  to  the  Min'i  intliieiice,  which  was  worshipited 
as  the  active  and  generative  power  of  nature,  while  the 
was  KTcrmocd  as  th«  passive  and  pndudmf 
The  moon,  acconlinirly,  was  looketl  upon  as 
feminine.  Herein  Oriental  u!«ii;r.  a;;rees  with  our  own. 
But  this  ii--a)?e  wa.i  liy  lio  nieaiH  er-^nl.  The  j^eiidcr 
of  moml  in  tiernian  is  an  exception  in  modem  days*, 
which  may  justify  the  inferanea  that  even  among  the 
Northern  mrtionn  the  m<M)n  has  masculine  f|ualitics  as- 
cribed to  it  By  tlie  |K>opIe  of  (Tarran,  in  Meeopotamia, 
the  moon  w,'i'<  \\or-<hip|ieil  a-*  n  m.-ilr  drity,  and  called 
Jmhu*.  Spartiaii  telU  us  the,»f  people  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  such  as  believe  the  moon  to  Im'  n  ^o<lde:«!<,  and 
not  a  god,  will  be  their  wires'  slaves  aa  long  as  they 
ttve;  but,  on  the  eonttafjr,  those  who  esteem  her  to  be 
a  god  will  ever  I>e  rosftters  of  their  wive-*,  nt,  I  never 
overcome  by  their  arlificeK.  The  same  aiiili  ir  lelU 
that  there  were  reniaiiiiiii,'  •»e\-eral  medal.'*  of  the  Nvs»- 
ana,  Magnesians,  and  other  lireck  nations,  which  repre- 
sented tibe  nwon  in  the  drem  and  nndar  the  name  of  a 
man,  and  eorend  with  an  Armenian  bonnet.  The  Egyp- 
tians also  represented  their  ronon  as  a  male  deity,  Jhoih 
and  Wilkiiewiii  {Am  .  f-'<jitpt.  v.U)  remark*  lliat  "  the  same 
nistorn  of  callintc  it  male  is  retaine<i  in  the  Kast  to  the 
present  day,  while  the  Kun  is  considered  feminine,  as  in 
the  langoi^  of  the  tiennank  Iboth,  in  the  character 
of  Iauus,  the  nwon,  has  sometimes  a  nian*k  bee,  with 
the  rresfont  of  the  m<K>n  upon  his  heml  Mipf>f>rtiiitr  a 
disk."  I'lutarch  says  the  Egyptians  "  call  the  moon  the 
flf  the  mild,  and  boU  it  10  h«  afbslh 


femnle,  as  it  receives  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  male,  as 
it  M  jitier*  and  disperses  through  the  air  the  prineipk« 
of  fecuitdity."  In  other  countries  also  the  moon 
held  to  be  hermaphrodite.  Another  pair  of  di/^.-tiniilai 
qualities  was  ascribed  to  the  moan— ■the  destiuOivc  and 
the  generative  faculty— whence  it  was  worshipped  SS  a 
bad  as  well  .-IS  .1  ^'ood  power.  The  Egyptians  saeriQced 
to  the  moon  whcu  she  was  at  the  full.  The  victims  of- 
fered to  bar  wen  swine,  which  titc  Egyptians  held  to 
be  imputa  ff"'— 1«|  and  were  forl»idden  to  offer  them  to 
any  other  deities  but  that  pUmct  and  Baeehna.  When 

ihev  ^;^(■ritil■ed  t  •  the  imMin,  ami  ha<l  killed  the  \  irtim. 
tlies  pni  I  lie  end  of  the  l.uil,  with  the  splet'ii  ami  lat, 
into  tile  caul,  and  bunjed  them  on  the  sacreil  lirt-,  and 
ate  the  rest  uf  the  flesh  on  the  day  of  (he  ucw  mooiu 
Those  whose  poverty  woidd  not  admit  of  the  expense 
of  this  sai-ritii'e  moulded  a  bit  of  |Miste  into  the  shape  of 
a  ho^',  aii.l  ofTered  uj)  that  (  llcriHhitujs  i,  2).  In  India 
this  godde.'<>  bore  lUe  name  oi  .1/ir/u,-  atnon^  the  -"Syr- 
ians, Mj^iiia  ;  among  the  riiu?nieians,  Attai-tf  or  .1.<A- 
tortlk;  among  the  (ireeks,  ArtnnU;  and  among  the 
Romans,  Ukaiu  (see  BiUtr,  6gnAoL  i,  436  aq.,  478;  ii,  ni, 
282).  In  these  nations,  however,  the  moon  was  usually 
the  repreM  Illative  ut  the  iKMiign  or  prolific  power  of 
nature.  .St-  Can>2ov,  .1  pparat.  p. oil) ;  Frischmuth,  Ik 
Mtlecktth  Cali  (Jen.  1668) ;  A.  Cdov,  £k  StkmlaMiL 
(,Vit.l680).   Sea  AamoUMV. 

In  the  Western  world  also  the  moon  has  been,  and 
continues  even  now  to  h<'  woriliipped  or  Mi|K'p<titioiisly 
rcganled.  In  Enro|K'  there  are  wveral  countrie.s  in 
which  untold  super--iitinus  acts  are  |»erformc<l,  d<-iHMul- 
itig  upon  the  moous  rotation  (^ee  l)rand,/'o/>M/«>  An- 
HqtHHu  o/ Gnat  Britam,  Iiulex  in  voL  ill).  In  (ireat 
Rritain  and  the  Korthcm  wiliU  the  moon  is  placed 
highest  in  the  scale  of  nature-Worship.  In  America  the 
wild  man,  like  other  lunthen,  Ijoth  of  eivilizeil  and  bar- 
barous races,  has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  thought 
that  all  the  heavenly  bodiM  aiC  possessed  of  animation, 
and  even  gifted  with  some  measure  of  inteUigence.  To 
each,  acconlingly,  hss  been  ascribed  an  independent,  vi- 
talizing souL  The  8un-i;od,  for  i  xaniple,  is  the  living 
mm  itself,  and  worship  is  never  paid  to  it  !'ymb<ilically, 
as  if  it  were  the  representative  of  some  invisible  or 
absent  spirit,  but  beeanse  it  is  an  actual  depositary  of 
the  sopenemuona,  an  embodiment  of  the  divine.  As 

the  Min  "taniN  fnr  the  Crentor.  ^4l  the  mocin  is  cnn- 
iiected.  as  in  llaliylonian  inytliolo^jy,  with  the  tlioii;;ht 
of  some  evil  principle.  Says  .Midler  i  Atun  ii.miiM'he 
Umligimm), "  The  rude  American  was  haunted  by  the 
thought  of  some  eO'Oqnal  and  co-ordinate  amy  of  baa* 
tile  deities,  who  manifested  their  malignant  nature  bjr 
creating  di!*conl.  sicknes-s  death,  and  every  pomilile 
fonn  of  I  \  il.  I  hesc  were  held  in  nmncrous  ca.s<-»  to 
oUy  the  lea»krship  of  the  moon,  whicli,  owing  to  its 
changeful  aspects,  have  become  identical  with  the  ca- 
pricious, evil-minded  spilit  of  American  Indians''  (p.  68; 
comp.  170,  272;  comp.  aho  Orinton,  ^fytk*  of  tk*  New 
H'orlil.  p.  i;io  1  im.  In  Afri<  a  nieHin-worxhip  prevails 
to  a  I'onsiderablc  extent,  and  i'*  s|Hiken  of  by  Living- 
stone (  TiytrfU  M  South  Africa,  p.  23a). 

4.  In  the  flguiative  language  of  Scriptitre  the  moon 
b  (kequently  noticed  aa  presaging  eventa  of  the  greatest 
imfiortaiiff  through  the  lem|H)rary  or  permanent  with- 
drawal of  its  li^'ht  (Isa.  .\iii.  10;  ,l.»el  ii.31 ;  Matt,  xxiv, 
29;  Mark  xiii,  Jli:  in  the.v  and  himilar  i>a",ii;i^  we 
have  an  evident  allusion  to  the  mysterious  awe  w  ith 
which  eclipses  were  viewed  by  the  Ilebvews  in  common 
with  other  nations  of  antiquity  (oompi,  Jer.  »ai,  16; 
Ezek.  xxxii,  7.  « ;  Hev.  viil,  12>.  With  regard  to  the 
symbolic  meaning;  of  the  nuM  n  in  Uev.  .\ii,  l,wc  have 
only  to  observe  that  the  ordinary  <  xplanations,  viz.  the 
anldunaiy  world,  or  the  changeableness  of  its  ailairv, 
seem  to  derive  no  authority  from  the  language  of  the 
O.  T.,  or  firom  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrewi.— Ucto;  flBilb; 

Winer. 

MCXJ.N  or  Ll  nkt  i  k  i^i^  ui,  18).    ||«e  Tte 
MOON,  NEW.  aasNB 
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'  Moor,  Miohael,  •  Roman  Ckthdie  dirine,  who 

.lourislicil  in  I^iiglaiul  from  Ii'Im  i.i  I72r.,  was  a  iialivi- 
of  iJublin,  Irtlainl,  ami  .-jm m  .Mitiie  litiie  in  I'rajitf,  at 
«M  time  tilling;  the  post  uf  priiici|ial  of  the  i  olU  fiv  uf 
Kararre.  In  EngUnd  be  was  rcgitu  piofeMor  of  pbi- 
loMphy,  Orcek,  and  Hcbfcw.  He  wnte,  i*t  ExitKiiHa 
Met  lliinuitHt  /iiiMorfiilitate  (I'aris,  1<>9"», Kvi>) :-  /A»r- 
tatio  (hI  iStmliuni  Limjuft  UraecK  tt  Hthrmc<r  (I7IX>, 
12rao) :— IV;r;  Scuiuii  MtikoAu  1711'.,  «vo} : 

againit  the  pbilneopbjr  of  Des  Caitea.  bee  llarris'i^ 
Wate'a  /rafiMM^  a.  t.  ;  AHibone,  Diet, »/ Brit,  tad  Amer. 
Aulhor.i.  !«,  V. 

Moor,  Thoroughgood,  a  nii.-.>i"iiar_v  uf  the  An- 
glican f!it«bli>htiif  nt  tu  the  "Iroqauis  or  Praying  In- 
dian!," lloumhed  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  centuiv, 
fn  the  vlrinity  of  the  place  now  known  as  Albany,  the 
cafiitnl  uf  tlic  stnif  of  Ni  w  Yurk.  Mr.  >!i<i.r  ar^i^•c■d  in 
Xi'w  Vi>rk  frmn  I'.njl.iinl  in  ITol.  .'mil,  allir  a  May  at 
Albany  long  i-nnu;.:li  ut  iii-«jiiin'  llic  Imlian  tongue,  ho  at 
oooe  act  out  upon  bis  work,  and  for  many  yean  Uboreil 
anKNiytlMlnquoii.  His  ■ueecu  waa  Hwited  because  of 
theof^NMitian  manifested  by  lord  Combuiry,  at  that  time 
jjovemor  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  colonies. 
Mixir  f.T  s.iini-  liim-  braved  all  'i|i[H.siti,i|i,  Imt,  encoun- 
tering tint  ill-will  of  the  goremor,  lie  vioa  incarcerated, 
aiul  after  bi.H  et«ea|>c  fmn  prison  wont  to  nea,  and  was 
k»!it  on  bis  homeward  voyage  Sec  An<lerson,  Hi»t.  Col. 
CA.iii,-lI5  sq.;  Hawkins,  Hitf.  p.  204  wi.,  '.'71,  -281. 

Moore,  Aarou,  a  niiui!«ter  of  the  Methtniist  Kpis- 
copal  Church,  boutli,  was  bom  in  Ohio  April  2,  ItilS; 
Jcmwd  the  Church  when  about  twpniy  years  old,  was 
admitted  into  the  I»iii^vilje  C'onfennei'  in  fXlCi,  and 
remained  n  regular  minister  <if  the  (Jo'^ik  I.  lilliiig  many 
important  ap|»L>intment!)  with  great  ntctpinKilii v  until 
the  fall  of  when,  his  hcallh  failini;  him,  he  ac- 
cepted a  supcraniiuatoi  relation,  and  retained  it  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  ncnirn-d  in  MadinonvUle,  Ky., 
Oct  16, 18G3.  See  .I/ih.  .1  mi.  Con/.  J/.  A".  Church,  South, 
ii  1 1>  kS-65),481. 

Moore,  Beujainiil,  D.D^  a  bishop  of  the  llotes- 
tn-it  I'.i.imMipal  Church,  was  born  at  Newton,  V,  and 

ciliicatetl  at  King't  (now  Culuniliin)  Collegr.  New 
York,  "here  he  gradtiatetl  in  170^*.  and  then  de\ote<l  his 
time  to  I  lie  Mudy  «»f  theology,  Mip|)orting  himself  hy 
private  instnictioo  in  Uicek  aud  L«tin.  la  May,  1774, 
be  went  to  England  to  enter  into  tuAy  enters,  aud  in 
June  of  that  year  was  ordained  ileacon  and  priest  by  the 
bishop  of  London.  an<l  on  his  n-turn  to  Amorico  ufRei- 
nttil  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  i  l  \,  lii  h  Im  l,r.  ;uii' 
rector,  Uec  22,  IWX).  The  extent  «>!  1  »r,  M- lore labors, 
and  bia  popularity  in  this  pcjsitinn,  were  beyond  all  prec- 
edent, and  when,  in  1»0I,  the  diooMe  needed  a  bishop, 
be  el«'«'t«»«l  and  ctinsccrated.  He  was  also  made 
liri-^iilriti  of  ('oluuiliia  ( I'Uege  in  iliis  \(  nr,  ainl  t'  re- 
mained until  continuing  nil  ilie  »bile  iln  lUnie:* 
of  liiii  miniMry,  and  even  until  his  deaili.  I  t  b.  JT,  l*<lli. 
From  1011  to  the  iMwr  of  his  death,  Dr.  llwbart,  who 
aflerwaitis  auoceeiled  him,  acted  aa  hb  aasistant  bishop, 
I  i>hoj.  \\.>.<Tc  having'  Iteen  ftnick  with  |iaralyM.*,  and 
thus  divibU  il  from  diwharging  any  longer  the  dntiei*  of 
luH  office.  IJi^hop  M<M>rf  was  an  aocou)pli.«hei|  Mcholar 
and  an  able  pulpit  orator.  Uc  was,  with  one  single  e.x- 
oeption,  tbe  last  of  the  venerable  men  in  tlie  diocese  of 
New  Vork  who  had  derived  their  ofdinatiun  Iram  tbe 
parent  Church  of  KnglaniL  He  published  two  sermon!! 
ill  I  Ih  ,1  rni  (  It  nil  I'l '  If  lit  r  I  vols,  i  mill  ii.  IT'.'l  I :  .1  .V'  (  - 
imni  Uj'urt  the  Otntml  t'ouftiiliim  ^1H<>1|: — ,1  I'liinphiti 
IN  \'v»dieaiion  of  JS^meqpal  Senticts  (2  vol».  t<vo).  His 
iWikKSWNW  Senmu  were  published  under  tbe  directioii 
of  hi*  son,  Clement  C  Mooie,  LI1.D.  (N.  Y.  1824, 2  vols. 

I.  .^1  r  .S|(r/i;:iie.  .1  nifit.i  <>/ /fir  .1  mrr.  J'tiljilf.  v.  20;t : 
lii-li.  [i  \\  bite,  Memi'ii  .i  <•/ tht  J-^jhih-djmiI  Church  (  IKWit. 
I<.  :>-• :  Moore,  //».</.  o/Columbia  CoUt'jr;  Anderson.  llUt. 
of  the  CoUmiai  Church,  iii,  Gl  1  si|. ;  Drake,  JJici,  of  A  mtr. 
Ai9i.a.T.  (J.H.W.) 

, «  dusynan  of  the  Eai^ 


1  tabUahmcat,  eldest  aon  of  archbbbop  Moore,  was  cdor 

cate<l  first  at  Westminster  ."v  liuu!.  :ii;  1  ui  \i  at  Trinity 
t  'oUege,  ( 'ainbridge,  w  here  he  tttok  Iii.h  lU  grees  and  ob- 
I  taiiied  a  fellow«hiii.    He  flouriahed  in  the  eecond  half  of 
I  the  last  century,  tint  aa  rector  of  Cuxton,  in  Kent,  then 
I  as  vicar  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Rochester,  and  later  aa  one 
of  the  six  preachers  of  the  cathedral  of  ranterbuni-. 
lie  wrote,  .1  X'ititatiim  Sermon  prmi  fiul  hjon:  his  Fa- 
\  fJiir  (ITh.").  ft,))  :-^.|  full  Jnquiry  into  thi  SuhjicI  of  Su- 
I  icule  [Xl'iM,  2  vols.  4lo): — Thr  yood  h'fftcti  of  a  vnited 
I  7'rv<t  M  the  A  rm  of  tht  FUth  and  the  Arm  of  the  Lordf 
a  AnaOB  (IWl,  8vo)  i—Ftmalc  Compuuion  t'llustrattd, 
a  Sermon  (1806, 8vo) :— Personal  Rtfurm  the  only  effect- 
ual Boni*  of  \(iti>miil  Rrfonti,  a  Sti-vion  1  Hvo). 
See  aioy.  Did.  ^ Lkiog  Authors  (Lund.  IblG,  bvo),  p. 


Moore,  Clement  Clarke,  LUI).,  an  American 
KliuUr,  noted  fur  his  knowledj^e  of  excgetical  theology, 
son  of  Bei^lamin  Uoore,  was  bom  in  Neir  Terit  Jidy  IS, 
1 1779;  was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  dass  of  1798; 
I  then  entered  on  tbe  opei-ial  study  of  Hebrew,  and  after 
a  «bilc  secured  the  ap|R)inlmenl  as  prnfi^^.r  uf 
Itcal  iiteratun>  in  tbe  l'rotr»tnnt  Kpiv-opal  .S  niinary. 
New  York;  in  1M21  waa tean»f( rred  tu  the  chair  of  He> 
I  brew  and  Ureek  liteiatwe,  and  later  to  Oriental  and 
I  Greek  literatuie.  While  in  connection  with  the  "Gm- 
erril  S«  iiitiiary"  of  hi*  ("luirch.  as  it  came  (inally  to  |« 
kno\Mi.  be  donaieil  to  it  the  Urge  plot  of  grouml  u|Kn 
which  its  buildings  now  Mand.    In  IK'id  he  r(  «-eivedtbe 
title  of  emeritus  profesaor,  and  lived  to  take  an  intcnst 
in  tbe  institution  he  had  aerved  ao  many  yean^  and  so 
'  acceptably,  until  Jidy  10^  iSCiH,       death  mx  nn  in.r  it 
New|M>rt,  II.  I.,  whither  he  ha<l  gone  to  i^itcnd  tin  mhh- 
iner  recn-aling.    To  Pr.  Muun-  belongs  the  honor  if 
having  pubUshed  the  lir»l  Ameiican  contributions  to 
I  Hebrew  philolagy,vis.  a  J/tlrew  Uxicvn,  vith  \ote»,  a 
'  Crammar,  and  a  complete  Vocabulary  of  the  Pealmt 
j  (N.  y.  1809, 2  vols.  8vo).  He  aim  published  his  fathcr'a 
'  sermoii-i.  and  contributed  valuable  work*  to  the  i!tj»art- 
j  ment  ol  belles-lettres  (for  which  sec  AUibone,  IHct,  of 
Hrii.  ami  Amer,  Atiiktn,  a,  r.).   See  Drake,  Diet,  ^ 

.1  UH  1:  ISiittj,  *.  V. 

Mocre,  Franklin,  D.U.,  a  minister  of  note  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  waM  lM)m  Fclk  1^  lAtt^  I0 
'  Beaver.  To.   In  quite  tender  yeaia  he  waa  coo  verted, 
and  though  bis  fkther,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  eminent 

■t  the  bar.  « i^<b(  d  him  to  cIiook;  the  legal  p^tfe^^ion  as 
hi^  lile-c.tlling,  hiH  mind  drifted  beyond  oil  persusMou 
towanU  the  ministry.  In  preparing  fur  (lii.-<  work  he 
studied  at  Washington  College^  in  Wasbineion,  I'a., 
and  aho  at  the  Prnib}-terian  Tbeokigical  Seminary  in 
Alleghany  City,  and  graduated  fn  ni  both  iu^liUltions 
with  honor.  In  1K4.'>  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  luUl 
\i»  ninnial  M'K-ion  in  the  )>lnLe  uf  \.\^  nativity,  and  dur- 
ing the  session  be,  having  bLurtly  after  his  eonvenion 
joined  the  Methodist  Church,  was  receive*!  into  tbe 
I  travelling  connection,  and  appointed  to  Chartieni  Cir> 
I  ciiit.  Thr  Jiext  year  he  was  sent  to  Steubenville,  and 
I  in  I'^ir  be  \ufi  ri-(ii\<il  into  full  coruieclion  iirnl  .  r- 
I  dainetl  deacon.  He  w.-i.h  <iiniioued  at  New  li!>bon,  Ohio. 
In  1819  he  waM  ordained  elder,  and  blslioneil  at  Union- 
towa,  Fa. )  in  1861  and  1862  he  waa  in  Waahington,  l*a. ; 
and  in  1888  and  1854  on  Unkmtown  Diatrict.  He  waa 
irnn^fened  in  \H'\'i  to  the  Wi  >t  Viri,''nia  ("onfereii'  ■ .  ttu  n 
i  calleil  Western  Virginia  (VHifcreut  e.ajid  iilalloni  d  lur  two 
years  at  Fourth  Street,  in  Wheeling.  At  the  cloac  of 
ilia  term  of  aervioe  in  that  ataiion  be  waa  tiansfencd  to 
the  PhUatMplua  Conftmice,  and  there  filM  the  ftdhnr^ 
ing  appointments:  in  li*.''(7  and  IK.'iW,  Trinity  Chnnh, 
Philadelphia:  in  IM.'i!»and  IW.0,  Wbarion  Stnet  fliunb, 
Philadelphia;  in  und  Im  J.  lliirri>buru- :  in  lWi3 

and  IH*;!,  L'niuii  Church,  Philadelphia;  in  I8ti6  aaupcr> 
iumicrar>-,  but  doing  work  a  part  uf  the  year;  In  UtS  in 
Tbirty<«ghth  Street  Qiuich,  favt  MiU  a  aumnmmy ; 
in  1866 and  1867, FotttviUe «  aad IttlSOir 
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ing  further  tluli<-<i  in  the  minutry  impoesiblc.  He  wa.i 
•aflSering  from  larijiif;y<iji,  ami  was  amiuellcd  by  phyri- 
ciJHUtogoSoatli.  lie  visited  Florida,  but^fliidiiig  no  re- 
HeF,  then  went  to  CUHbntu,  and  died  there  Jan.  S'i,  lfi70, 
in  the  city  of  Sarrameiiln.  I'r.  MiKin-  wns  wiildy  known 
amon;;  Mi'lhinlisU  for  his  SHii-inesH  of  opiril,  his  <lcv<)ul 
and  >;cnial  lilV,  ami  lii.t  eanu-st  wrvicea  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Chorcb.  "Hi*  life,"  saya  the  rituburgh  Chrii- 
tkm  Aieoealif  "embraced  more  of  excdieneea  than 
OMUOy  fldla  to  the  lot  of  man.  Unaaeaming,  gentle, 
loving,  true  a*  steel,  thoronghly  conscientious,  he  mored 
through  ty  n  CLiilrv  aii't  Honri  i-  nf  th<'  vi  ry  best 
Chrittian  intliu  ncf^  Around  him  grew  up,  as  one  re- 
auli.  xiini-  of  the  ino:it  enduring  aflReetiona."  During  his 
travels  be  wrote  for  tbe  Cbnicb  |ia|ici%  and  Ullcd  tbe 
plaoe  of  coneapoading  editor  of  the  miair^Ut  Borne 
JvurmiL  IliH  U  tters  nerelailinly  circulated,  and  much 
admireil  for  their  Ix-auty  of  deacriptioii.  ilia  love  of 
nature  wa«  sm-h  that  he  levdkd  in  woodland  acenea,  in 
quiet  dells  and  unbrokeo  IbiMta,  in  towering  bills  and 
moantaiM,  In  broad  and  pietofaqaa  ▼aHeji^  in  the 
chantjin;;  hues  of  foliage  and  flowers;  and  no  wcarinesa 
did  he  evir  wftn  to  know  in  ileAcanling  upon  thcae 
thcmea.  Si-c  A/lnulrs  i>j'  Anwutl  ^Vin/jrrwfY^.  1870,  p. 
48;  Mttkoditt  Home  Journal,  Jan.  29,  lt(70;  VUttlmrtfh 
C»HMcn»ildb«!alr,Fehk«,l«7<l  <J.H.W.) 

Moore,  George  C,  a  IVe^hyterian  minii^ler,  was 
bom  in  Uarre,  Vt.,  in  XKi'l.  He  was  e<IncaU'd  in  the 
State  Uuivernily,  Iturlington,  Vt.,  and  Uecatne  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  legal  profcauon.  In  ItiM  be  removed  to 
Texas,  eomaanead  taaehlog  at  Galiad,  and  loon  after 
waa  called  to  talie  charge  of  Anuiama  College  in  that 
city.  IJeroming  very  much  impreiweil  with  the  spirit- 
ual dc»4ntiun  of  Texas, lie  removod  t<>  (TmiDii  in  tliat 
atate,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  th(Hi1<<;;y  under  the 
care  of  the  Kev.  JodT.Gata;  waa  licensed  and  ordained 
in  146^  and  bacMna  pastor  of  the  duucbes  in  Victoria 
and  Lavaea,  Texas.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  General 
AMCmbly  whii  h  met  in  Memphis  iVnn..  in  On 
his  return  he  continued  his  labont  until  his  death,  .Sept. 
8,  W>1.  Mr.  Moore  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  gen- 
eral intelligeneak  and  impreasive  manner  of  preaching. 
His  sermons  were  rich  In  tlieaght  and  metioii,  and  he 
was  quite  8ucce»>fut  as  an  educntor.  See  WiliOII,iVsiii. 
liiM.  A  Imanac,  p.  Mo.    (.].  L.  S.) 

Moore,  Gieorge  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth<Hli.«t 
Episcopal  Oburch,  Sooth,  was  bora  in  Charleston,  8.  C. 
8cpt.  27, 1799.  He  was  oomrcrted  in  1919,  was  lieensed 
to  preach  in  \xi''.  anil  coniiiiued  in  the  itinerancy  until 
about  IH5.'>,  whi'ii  he  cnliTi'il  the  rnis»ion-ti<dd,  ntid  la- 
liorecl  among  the  colon'<l  ix)pul.ition  of  SiUth  Carolina. 
He  died  iu  ibo  Anderson  Diatrict,  S.  C,  Aug.  Iti,  1863. 
See  Mbk  Am.  Cmitf.  M.  B.  Ckmrtk,  Awll,  U  (1858-66), 
440. 

Moore,  Hannah.  i)ee  Moue,  liAKN.vii. 
Moore,  Homy  (t).  Sea  Moas,  Hsmnr. 

Moore,  Henry  C-  i.  n  Wc-lcyau  jir.  ai  hcr  and  writ- 
er of  considcralile  note,  and  an  a.v*<Kiate  of  the  founder 
of  Methiwlisni,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Irclaiul,  in  17.'>l.  Me 
had  beard  Wesley  in  his  chUdbood,  and  bad  at  once  be- 
eome  impressed  with  the  prsaebet'o  bearing  and  eameau 
ncaa.  On  removing  to  London  he  often  attended  the 
preaching  of  Madan  and  Charles  Wesley,  md  the  re- 
ligious impressions  of  his  early  chililhood  w<ti'  rtiRwed ; 
yet  he  failed  to  identify  hironclf  with  the  Meihodiitts 
onttl,  after  hia  return  to  Ireland,  he  heard  Smyth,  a 
Bsphaw  of  an  archbishop,  who  bad  left  friends  and  po- 
sition to  preach  the  nimplc  Methodist  theobgy.  llils 
"good  m.iii,"  n-<  MiMifc.  hinisilf  dcli^'lited  to  call  him, 
persuaded  Moore  linally  to  cajst  his  lot  with  tbe  Weslcy- 
ans.  His  family  opposed  the  step,  but  Moore  peiaiated, 
Md  ha  waa  area  permitted  to  introdnoe  domastie  wor- 
aMp  among  tham.  He  at  one*  gave  himself  to  the 
work.  He  risited  the  prisons,  braving  fevrr  aii  l  ;  i  -ti- 
leocc,  and  the  still  harder  trial  of  agonlziiig  itvmpatliy 
with  Ataoi  ooadamned  to  the  gaUowa,  After  n  while 
VI— N  n 


he  waa  induced  to  exhort,  and  in  a  short  time  tu  preach. 
His  audii  II  ^  ^miIk  red  in  A  ilBSIIIad  weaver'tt  shop, 
which  was  furnished  for  ttw  pwpose  with  seats  and  a 
desk.  He  soon  gatlMTsd  the  masses,  and  in  a  wry  brief 

[KTiixl  had  nn  organize<l  society  of  twcnly-^ix  nictnU  rs. 
He  was  zealous  in  go<Ml  works,  and  ri<  li  in  lii^  |irrsMiml 
religious  e.xfieriences.  Wesley's  ati(  iiiii>ii  wns  (•.■tUcd  to 
Moore,  and  in  1780  he  ordered  him  to  take  the  liekl  as 
an  itinerant  of  tlie  Londonderry  Circuit.  He  aeon  pio> 
greased  in  liis  wo>l^  and  finally  Wesley  cslle<l  him  to 
,  London,  where  he  l>ecame  the  constant  companion  of 
the  great  religious  reformer  of  the  IHih  ccnturj*.  1  lio 
two  men  of  (iod  met  together  in  the  morning  at  tive 
o'clock  to  aiuwer  letters ;  they  travelled  t<^tber,  and 
Moora  becaaM  the  ooanaelbir  of  the  Coonartton.  W«»> 
ley  himself  had  so  high  an  catiraatioa  of  Moore's  talents 
ami  ( ImractiT  that  he  <  ii<l('avorcd  to  procure  him  ordi- 
nation in  the  national  Cliurch  ;  and,  when  disappointed 
in  this,  he  himself  set  Moore  aside  for  the  sacred  work, 
assisted  by  two  presbyters  of  the  esuUisbmeiit,  I'eard 
INekinson  and  James  Oreighton.  Tinting  Ireland  now 
and  then,  he  helped  to  build  up  the  intcn-nts  of  Meth- 
iNlism  in  that  country.  IndiH-d,  one  of  the  principal 
Metllolli.^t  chapels  in  Dublin  now  >i:iiuls  a  Ujonuim  iit 
of  ^ucceMful  labors  iu  the  Irish  capitaL  Like  the 
other  Metliodi»t  preachers,  Moore  frequently  addressed 
the  people  in  the  open  air,  and  shared  the  osaal  peneco- 
tiona  of  his  ministerial  brccfami.  When  the  eontrovei^ 

sies  arose  in  the  Wesleyan  Connection  on  Church  poli- 
ty, Moore  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  Wesley.  (Conservative  by  nature,  be  had  SO 
cantfnUy  cultivated  hia  judgment  as  to  make  a  eamp»> 
taut  ooansdlor  ftr  the  Ifethodist  body,  and  to  his  on- 
tiring  elfttrts  the  succe.v-ful  issue  of  the  conferences  and 
controversies  from  IT'.U  to  IT'J".  resulting  in  tlie  defi- 
nite outlines  of  a  We«leyan  ixdity,  are  largely  due  (see 
liVa^dn  MagMinef  1845^  p.  S14;  Smitli,  Uutory  of 
Wtaltym  Mttkadim,  voL  11,  Append.  9;  A{/f,  by  Mn. . 
Smith,  ann.  1794,  p.  164).  Wesley's  estimate  of  Moore 
is  especially  manifest  in  the  fact  that  he  suffered  Moore 
to  be  a  witness  to  his  conference  «  it  h  t  he  lady  of  his  t  arly 
affection,  who,  when  the  Chri.-«iiaii  laborer  in  his  eiglity- 
llfth  year  happened  to  lie  near  her,  had  sent  wonl  fur 
his  presence  (Stevens,  IlitL  i{f  Mtthodim,  ii,4U6){  and 
also  in  his  appointment  of  this  companion  of  his  yovlh 
as  one  of  the  trii>titN  nf  liis  iiianu.s<Ti|>ls  and  IxMtka. 
Moore's  love  for  Wesley  is  luanifcsl  in  ilie  biogra- 
phy which  be  furnisheii  of  the  founder  of  Meth<Mii.>m 
in  eot^oBCtioii  with  Dr.  Coke  (q.  v.).  liciiiy  Moore 
lived  to  he  *the  last  survivor  of  the  men  whom  Wesley 
had  ordnineil and  by  his  pen  and  his  preaching  " \>ri>- 
motcd  Metlitwlism  Ihrou^jli  nearly  seventy  yean*,  and 
die<l  in  his  niuety-ihird  year  .\pril  '.'7,  IMhl,  its  tni>st  ven- 
erable patriarch"  (Sicvtnsj.  llesides  a  I.ij'f  f/.l<<hn  iind 
Charles  ir»*/<-y  arui  (he  t'ltmily  (IKil,  8voj,  Mixire  pu|>- 

lisbed,  PruaU  Lift  md  Moral  Jtkmiodg  (179d,  4to): 
— Kfpljf  to  a  PampUet  tnlUbd  **  CoiuiaeraHoR$  on  a  Sfp- 

iiri'Jhm  of  the  ^^lth'K^Uit»  frotnAt  K*tnb!iAhid  ('hnnfT 
(I7'.t4,  Mvo) :  Mimnir  ,>/ Henry  Fttichrr.  S«'e  l.ij'i-  of 
Rrv.  /{miy  MiMirr,  bv  Mr*.  Hichard  Smith  (daughter  of 
Adam  Clarke)  (Loud.  1844,  8vo) ;  Stevens^  UiHory  of 
MtlMim,  tl,  190  aq.;  Hi,  U,  56. 76t  Smith,  ffiitatf  ^ 
Wrslfy  tn  3frthn<luim,  vol.  i.  bk.  ii,  ch.  v-vii ;  Tycmiao, 
Lift  of  ICf  i/rt/.  vol.  iii  I  w-e  Index).    (.).  H.  W.) 

Moore,  Henry  Eaton,  .ki  .Vmeri'  an  c<rmjK>ser  of 
music,  both  sacred  and  t»ecular,  w  as  bom  at  Andover,  N. 
II.,  July  21, 1806,  and  took  up  the  study  of  music  while 
engaged  in  the  printing  buaineM.  In  1826  be  began  to 
teach  it,  and  then  published  several  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  this  fine  art,  among  which  arc  uf 
interest  to  us,  A'.  J/.  Coll,  of  Ch.  Mutic: — Coli'il.  oj'A  n- 
(hemt,  Chonutt,  and  Set  J'ieces: — Th<  Xoiihem  Hurp^ 
a  Collection  o/ Sacred  Uarwumif,  He  died  at  East  Cam- 
bridge,  Masa.,  October  n,  1841.  A  brother  of  hi%  John 
\V<  eks  Moore,  who  was  boni  at  Andover  April  11, 1H(>7, 
has  pubUahed  A  Cyclop,  o/ Mutic: — Haa^  Jdintlrclf 
He.  SaaDnke^XMctflf^aMr.JBAtfkiLT. 
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Moore,  Humphrey,  D.D.,  a  Cnngregational  min- 
ister, was  t>i)ni  in  I'riiiccton,  Masi<.,  nlioiit  ilio  yi  ar  1779: 
graiiuaUHl  nl  Hsrvanl  ('"Ikgc  in  17t>9;  in  l^ij  was  or- 
dained pasUir  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Milford, 
where  be  preached  for  •  period  of  mom  Uua  thirty 
years.  He  died  April  8, 1871.  Dr.  Moore  waa  a  man 
of  mure  than  orilinan.'  nbility,  and  hl»  influence  extend- 
ed wiilely  throughout  the  southern  portion  of  isc^r 
Hampiluire.   Aitplcton's  A mmai  (^fdop.  187],  p.  67% 

Moore,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Mctliodist  Epis* 
copal  Church,  was  bom  in  Sussex  Co.,  DeL,  in  171M  ; 
WXH  cinivi  rii  !  while  y.iiiiii;;  t  ntcrfii  llie  I'hiladeljihia 
Conference  in  IMlo;  wu-*  |lr<•^illin^  ehler  of  the  West 
Jersey  Diatrict  in  1823-4 ;  on  (  lu  si|>eake  District  in 
1825-6 {  and  died  at  DonuvUeL,  April,  He  was 

a  piona  and  exemplarjr  ndnlater,  a  vigoioua  and  me* 
cessful  fitudent,  anil  abounded  in  labors  ami  uM'fiiliiess, 
in  spite  of  ill-health  and  great  discouragements.  >Sec 
MimU»  tffAmmd  Ctn^ermeu,  ii,88. 

Moore,  Jam«a,  an  eariv  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (!hurrh,  was  bom  in  Tyrone  Co.,  Ireland,  in 
17G0;  joined  the  ^Ii  tlii«ili^s1n  17H(;;  migrate*!  to  Atn<  r- 
ica  in  1792,  ami  juimd  the  I'hiladelphia  Conference  in 
1794.  For  forty-eij,'ht  yi  firs  he  was  a  faithrid  and  um-- 
fnL  miaister,  particularlv  gifted  in  exhoftation.  lie 
died  at  Medford,  N.  J..  May  1 1 . 1841  See  Mimtea  of 
Aiiu'i  i'  I  ''iiij't  1 1  im  iii, 

Moore.  James  O.,  a  rre«byterian  minister,  woh 
bom  near  Juibnaonbinif,  N.  J.,  ^ov.  30, 1813.  At  the 
aigO  of  eleren  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  taikc  in 
Kevton, K.  J. ;  during  his  apprenticeship  waa  convert- 
ed, an  I.  thn>uj;h  the  intluenec  of  his  pn-inr.  was  pcr- 
snadcd  to  turn  bis  attention  to  the  ministry.  lie  grad- 
uated at  Lafkyette  CoOege,  KaHiou,  I'n. ;  ^'tudied  theol- 
ogy at  Prtnoeton,  N.  J. ;  waa  Uoenied  and  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  chmch  at  Beaver  Meadow,  Fa.,  in  1845; 
shortly  after  resipied  Ih's  t  harj^e  for  n  I)iitcli  llrfimn- 
etl  t'burcJi  at  Munta^^ue,  N..I.,  where  h<'  n  inaini-il  until 
1W9,  when  be  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Hlairs- 
town,  N.  J,,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chaich.  Cloae  eonlfaiMient  broke  down  his  health, 
and  in  \  f^ai  he  removed  to  Croton  FalU,  N.  V.,  and  took 
charge  of  a  small  select  school.  In  1853  be  movetl  West, 
to  try  a  c-lian^f  nf  climate,  hut  all  in  vain  :  lie  died  near 
Philadelphia,  Marion  tjounty.  Mo.,  May  28,  IKjx.  Mr. 
Meora  was  a  roan  of  decided  piety.  The  great  desire 
ofhlaaottl  was  U>  preach  the  GoapeL  See  WihNMi,Pre«6. 
ffitt.  A  Inumae,  1860,  p.  76.   (J.  L.  S.) 

Moore.  Jamea  Lovell,  a  tKr^'ymnn  i  f  iLc 
Church  of  England,  who  Nourished  near  the  begimiiiig 
of  tbia  oeatoiy,  waa  nooonvely  maatar  of  the  free 
acbool  at  Hertford  and  vicar  of  Benger,  in  UertfonU 
ahire,  also  incumbent  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Den- 
bam.  SulTiilk.  Hi'  wmte.  17' rf  ilif  Kxttmal  Kri- 
dence  of  the  ChrUtiun  Rtliifion  (17'.' 1, 8vo) : — On  (he  PU- 
narjf  Itupiration  of  Ike  AVir  Trslamrnt  (17B8,8vo) : — The 
Cobinthititi,  a  Poem  (1798,  8to)  i— C'oi>MKi«/orK«  on  the 
Corruptions  ofAtMomomCatholioMigiM  (181 1, 12mo). 
See  Bttyk  DkL  tflMt^  Atilkan  (Londaa,  1816»  lSaw> 

Moon,  JohB  (1),  D.DI.,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  An- 
glican eomratmion,  waa  bom  at  Market  Uarburough, 

Lciccatenhirc,  near  the  middle  of  the  I7tb  centary.  He 
w.'LH  i  diifate<l  at  f'lar.-  Hall.  ( ':irtjliri'!^;e.  w  here  lie  frrnd- 
uat«  d  in  l(i4J5,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  college,  -\fter- 
wardj*  ho  waa  appointed  diapllainlo  the  earl  of  Notting- 
bam,  wboae  intaieat  aeeond  Moot*  the  flnt  pcdiendal 
ataUtetbeeathediddnirehorEly.  Hia  neat  prefer* 
ment  was  the  rectorj-  of  SU  Austin's,  London,  to  which 
he  was  admitted  in  lft87.  Two  yearn  later  he  was  pre- 
aentcd  by  William  and  Mary  (to  whom  be  was  then 
chaplain  in  onlinaiy)  to  the  rectoiy  of  St.  Andrew's, 
BoUoco^vaeaiad  by  Dr.Stiffiagfleet'a  pronotion  to  the 
epiaeopale;  and  in  1601,  on  the  depoaidon  of  the  biibop 
of  Mocwkb,  Dtt,Mbora  was  appointed  to  that  aec^  from 
whtdi  ha  waa  fa  17W  lianrfi  rw  d  te  tte  aae  of  Efy.  Ha 


died  in  1714.  Debaiy  (JTiir.  of  Ch.  ofEnrfl.from  the 
Arr.ss'mn  ■fj,vti.<i  II  [l4NMlt  l**'-".  -■i"'' i  speaks 

of  i)r.  Moore  as  "a  man  of  coniiidenilile  celebrity  in  hia 
day,  but  now  better  rememliored  for  bis  connection  witb 
the  fiwtaaea  of  Dr.  Samuel  Qafka  and  Ii<  i!t  ley  than  fiir 
hia  once (kmooa  Aaeoinaeafiem  the  I'liI)  It."  His/7rr- 
mtivf.  wliich  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  chap- 
lain, Kr.  Samuel  Clarke  (Ixml.  1715-16,  2  vols,  tiivo;  2d 
ed.  1724 ),  were  translated  into  the  Dutch.  Hia  iibruy, 
which  was  a  very  valuable  ooUcction,  waa  pwchaaed  bj 
king  George  I  and  preaented  to  the  Univetaity  of  Gun* 
bridge.  See  lluniel,  Itrformittion ;  id.  If  if  (hm  Timo : 
Uentbam,  Kly ;  Birch,  Life  of  TUltttioH;  liUick-u-ood* 
Moff.  xsvui,  4&6 ;  Hook,  J-Jcclu.  Biog.  a.  v.   (J.  U.  W.) 

Moon^  John  (2>,  D.D.,  a  noted  prekte  of  the 
Chweta  of  England,  was  bora  of  >-ery  humble  parentage, 
at  (JlouceMer.  in  17.38,  and  was  educated  rii  1"<  ml.roke 
College,  Oxford.  He  liu>k  holy  onlers;  and  alter  tilling 
various  minor  appointmenio  in  the  Church,  lie  became 
chaphun  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  tator  to  one 
of  hb  aona,  and  obtanied  by  that  intereat  a  picbandal 
stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham:  in  1771  be  was  in- 
stalled into  the  deanery  of  Canterbtirv :  in  1776  was 
awanleil  the  bishopric  of  liangor :  ami  in  \7K\  was  raised 
to  the  metropolitan  M>e,  recommended  to  this  great  di»> 
tinctioi)  liy  bi!>hii|»«  I>jv.  th  and  Hurd,  both  of  whom  had 
been  oficred  the  place,  but  prefemd  that  it  be  assigned 
to  bishop  Aloore,  wliom  they  esteemed  as  a  superior 
man.  particularly  fittetl  "by  his  l)ii*ints-,-liWe  habits  ajid 
oflable  mannerk"  It  does  not  appear,  aavs  l'err>'  (Uitt. 
4lfCk.  <if£ngL  iii,  444,  446),  that  lit  powMaed  any  spe- 
cial Ulanny  «r  theotogical  claioMb  aor  yet  can  it  be  b^ 
lieved  timt  Mo  advaneeoaent  waa  Aw  to  atroag  fiunily 

interest,  for  he  had  none  to  commend  him.  He  died  in 
1)M)4  or-  180u.  lie  published  several  Srrmvn$  (Loud. 
1777,  4lo;  1781,  4to ;  1782,  8vo).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Moore.  Joba  (8),  a  ckigjrman  of  the  Cbuicb  of 
EngUnd,  who  fhwriahed  about  the  opening  of  tbia  cen- 
tury, waa  minor  canon  of  Si.  I'aiil's  lecturer  of  St.  Se|>- 
ulchrc's,  rector  of  St.  Miehael  Uarrisbam,  London,  and 
of  Langtlon  Hills,  Essex.  He  in  vain  endeavored  to 
secure  pubUe  aid  for  the  pablication  of  an  editioa  of 
bishop  Wakkmli  EedmatHeat  Hlitmy  o/lmim.  He 
was  a  learned  man  and  an  excellent  preacher.  He  pob- 
li*hed,  Cii*f  of  the  I^omhrn  CUrr^y  (|H(>2,  8vo) :— .4  ffewip* 
It)  Htcortr  t/it  Itradiii'i  <;/"l  Sum.  j  iii,  1.  tri/A  Inquii'y  of 
llir  hunttitm  if  SuUimnn't  Hnipt  (l7y7,«vo): — I'rophtli^ 
de  LXX  lliMomitdi*  up,  Ikinitlum  txplicatio  (1802, 8vo)  i 
-I'rophtcy  ofltaiak  rii,  14, 16  (1809, 8vo>  See^fiwy. 
IHci.  ofLvnmg  .^alA.  a.  T, 

Moore,  Jolm  Weeka   8aa  Meoa%  Bsmnr 

Moore,  Martin,  a  Congregational  minister  of  araie 

note  a.H  a  reli|xions  jiiuniali>i,  as  Imrii  at  Sierlin;;.  Aln^s., 
April  22,  171HI;  was  ediioaled  at  ISrown  I  niversity, 
where  he  graduated  in  1810;  and  for  nearly  thirty  years 
aerved  in  the  miuiatiy  at  Natick,  Maaa,,  and  aftemoda 
atOobamet;  and  tbea  waa  fbr  aome  twenty  yean  edBtor 
of  the  Hiutnn  Recorder.  He  wax  fn>m  1861  lf»  1966 
vice-priKident  of  the  "New  Iji^^land  lILntoTical  and 
<  ii'Dealiiu'ii  al  Soeicly."  Mmire  died  at  Cambridge,  Masaif 
March  12, 1866.  He  wrote,  Li/'e  q/'Jukn  EUol  (1842) 
Hitt,  t^Kaliek  (I817>.  Sea  Dnka,  Diet, •/Amer.  Biog. 

8.  V. 

Moore,  Nathaniel  F.,  LL.I).,  an  American  e<iu- 
cator  of  note,  was  bora  at  Newtown,  1^  L,  Dec.  2a,  1782, 
and  waa  the  nephew  of  biabop  Benjamin  Mooie  (q.  v.). 
Bdaeated  at  Oobnabia  College^  etaH  of  180S;  he  tamed 
to  the  bar  as  hia  life-work ;  but  in  1817  was  induced  to- 
take  the  adjunct  pntfi^iworahip  in  Gre<'k  and  I.atin,  and 
in  1H20  wa!"  uIm  h  the  full  chair,  \vliirh  li^'  hild  until 
1835,  when  he  went  to  Luro|>e.  Uu  hia  return,  in  1887, 
be  waa  made  librarian.  lu  1839  he  again  went  to  En- 
lope^  and  tbia  time  travelled  alao  in  the  Orient  In  1842 
he  waa  made  preaidaat  of  bia  alnu  matar;  and  be  aerved 
fa  that  eapMity  oaia  IMI^wlMB  ha 
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life.  Hiatrach»ai«afaMciilar  chttiietir,«iiddo  aoi 
bent  bat  hit  Kfe-fraric  wu  ennncndy  Chil*- 

tian  and  jjrcatly  PurirliCil  Ann  rit-.in  ^'llri^:i:ln  rultiin'. 
He  dktl  April  27,  IM72.  Dr.  .MiMirt-  was  a  iiiaii  of  rare 
•cholarly  adatnmeiiljs  ami  was  greatly  bcluved  Tor  h'u 
gentle  natufe  and  purity  of  cbaiactcr.  Sm  Duyckinck, 
Cyelopttdia  of  A  merteem  LUmamre^  i,  tfNM88. 

Moore,  Philip,  a  <  U  rK'vman  of  the  Aii|{liraii  ••loii- 
munion,nott  <l  lur  bi.'i  pulpit  oratory  and  bis  icholanihip, 
flmuUMd  in  the  M  coiul  hair  of  the  18tb  caiUir>-.  lie 
waa  bom  about  1709,  was  for  aome  tfane  netor  of  Kirk- 
bridge,  and  chaplain  of  l>ou|;la^  Me  of  Van,  end  died 
Jen.  'tl,  17k;1.  lie  i*  notfil  ns  the  rn\  i^rr  nf  the  trans- 
lation nf  the  liiUk*  into  Maiik»<,  in  w  hich  task  he  bad 
the  <  oun^l  ofbi^liop  I^iw th  and  Dr.  Ketiiiicott,  and  also 
•a  tbe  tranalator  of  tbe  liook  of  Conmoa  I'nyer,  end 
Mvcnl  ciiedlof{fa!sl  workSi  flee  Dudcr^  JVenom  Bp% 
£fiWf<*y,p.  IW;  Genrnil  l!i,'f,.  I'irf.  i  l.oii,!.  I7;tH>,  xi.rtl. 

Moore,  Richard  Cbaujiing,  I ».!).,  an  tarly  h\y\i- 
op  of  the  Kpiaoopol  Church  in  America,  was  b<>ni  in 
New  Torii  Aug.  21, 1762}  was  educMed  at  King's  Col- 
VfHt,  and  then  |n«edeed  medicine  for  four  years,  when 
ho  '■uildpiily  turnci!  toward*  tlio  niinLstrA',  and  was  or- 
daiiK'd  hy  bishop  l"ntv(w>»t  <if  New  York  in  1787.  He 
preached  at  Kye,  Westcht  !<tor  ( 'o.,  \.  Y.,  and  then  at  St. 
Andrew'i^  Bicbmond,  Statcn  Island  (the  pariah  embrac- 
ing tbe  whole  of  tbe  idand),  wbeie  he  labored  ■noeea- 
flil^y  fcr  twcnly-"nc  years.  In  he  rcprci«e-nted  the 
dineeseofNew  York  at  the  (Jeiieral  ( "onfen-nce  in  Ital- 
liinnri',  and  aided  in  inaliinj,'  a  Mlc.  iion  of  liymns  for 
the  Cliureh.  In  IHiH.t  he  jinrceeilfd  to  St.  Stephen's 
(!hurch.  New  York  :  in  IHH,  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
Monumental  Church  at  Bicbmond,  and  to  tbe  episM-o- 
pate  of  Viff^nia,  for  which  be  proved  himadf  pr.  - 

eniiiii  ntly  ijiiaiilii  d.  "  Hi!<hnp  Iloltart  hesitated  not  to 
c\|)re.'VH  the  coiivictiun  of  his  thankful  heart  that  the 
'night  of  adveriity'  had  pamcd,  an<l  that  a  lonj;  and 
aptendid  day  waa  dawning  on  the  Church"  (Andersoa, 
Mitt.  CIL  «fR»tgL  A»  Ctlimiti,  iK,  ITTT).  The  dTorts 
of  hixhop  Mi«ire  were  "unremittingly  rxcrtod  to  huild 
lip  the  nearly  exhauifed  diiM-cM-  l  oiinniiti  d  In  his  earc  ; 
and  >o  well  dinriiil  \\,tr  liir.  lal"ir.-i.  oiul  •<><  Iteueticial 
his  example  and  intluence,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  Bumtar  ef  die  Bpiaoopal  dergj-men  in  Virginia  had 
kwreased  to  npwards  of  one  hundred.  During  tbe  last 
twelve  years  ofbis  life  bb  episcopal  duties  were  shared 
by  Li^Tri],  Mi  n  I( .  who  bad  Ixen  ap|M>inted  hi*  as»i»tnnt, 
and  w  ho  sui  ix'i'drd  bini  in  olUoe.  He  was  a  prominent 
leader  in  the  evan^eli-al  branch  of  the  Churcli."  lb 
died  Not.  1 1, 1841.  Ue  publuhed  many  Ckarga : — A 
Smmm  o*  Doetriiws  of  the  CftwreA"  (IflSO).  A 
.Iftrnntr  ap]>eared  shortly  after  hi^t  <leath,  by  iJev.  J.  P. 
K.  lli-n-ibaw  i  1M1;{,  Hvo).  .Set;  alwi  Spraj^ne,  Annuli  uf 
the  A  till  f.  J'liljiii,  V.  3<j7 ;  Bi»hop  Willx-rforce,  Hist.  A  m. 
Vh.  p.  286,  2S>3;  Hawks,  LccL  liisL  o/Ftratiua,  p.  251- 
SCO.  (J.U.W.> 

Moore,  .Sir  Thomas.   See  Mobb,  TnoxAB, 

Moore,  Tboaum  J«ff»noa,  a  oBiniater  of  mia 
oftba  MetilHidist  Episoopal  Church,  South,  waa  bore  fa 

FfanUia,  Ky.,  Morch  2,  1821.  !li*i  i>arrnti  were  useful 
and  devoted  members  of  the  .\lciho<lisi  Church.  HL» 
f«tln T  died  when  Thomas  wa.*  but  twelve  years  of  af!^, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  shift  for  himself.  Ue  learned 
the  art  of  printing  and  tboa  earned  a  livdihood.  In 
bis  eighteenth  year  (1841)  be  was  conTcrt«i  and  joined 
the  Church,  and  men  after  felt  that  h'ls  calling  was  to 
prcacfi  till  <;.»p('l.  He  was  licensed,  and  nj)|«>tnted  to 
the  Owen-sUiro"  Circuit  in  lW;t.  In  1845  he  was  or- 
dained deacon,  and  appointed  to  Litchfield,  and  the  next 
year  to  Uendenon  Circuit.  In  1847  he  was  ordained 
dder,  and  appointed  to  (Mem  Gnsnit.  The  next  yeiir 
he  tra\-elled  on  tlii^  I>nfay<!te  < 'ircnit.  and  tlie  follow- 
ing jear  on  the  Hopkinsvillc  Lircuit.  .Mter  a  jeor  s 
rest  he  resumed  his  labors  on  the  Lebanon  Circuity 
where  be  remained  for  two  yean;  be  then  went  to  tbe 
.  Ginalt  fo  ooa  ym^  and 


two  years  with  great  ■ocoMi  on  the  Lugan  Ciicaiu  Ue 
waa  next  apiN)inied  agent  of  tbe  floatbera  MeCbodiat 

llKik  roiiceni  and  Tract  Society,  and  he  m  ably  di»- 
cbarm'd  the  obli^^ation*  of  Wm  otfice  as  to  largely  in- 
crcasx!  the  intluence  of  tbe  insiituiion.  11c  met  with 
great  sucoeas— preaching,  raising  funds,  or  ciioulating 
hooka.  Tbe  next  year  be  waa  appointed  to  the  Fmnk- 
lin  Circuit,  and  tbe  foUowIng  yew  he  waa  aaade  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Glasgow  Dbtriet  His  last  work  was 
on  the  L.i;;an  District.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1«07.  Mr. 
Moore  was  a  preacher  of  no  ordinar>'  ability.  He  waa  a 
diUgeot  atodant,  poaHHlng  a  clear  perception  and  a 
tenthre  nenQiy.  He  waa  well  veiaed  in  tbe  doetriaaa 
and  history  of  tbe  Bible  and  of  tbe  Cbnrda.  See  ifla. 
Amn.Conf.if.  I'.  Chnrt  h,  .Vou/A,  1S07,  p.l68. 

Moon.  Zephaniah  Swift,  D.D.,  a  noted  Amei^ 
iean  educator  and  Con^rre^^ationd  minister,  waa  bom 

N'ov.  2".  1770,  in  I'niMicr.  ;  trniilnatcd  at  I>arl- 

nioulh  t'olli'j;c  in  17'.t.l;  t-nti  rvd  tin-  n)ini^<try  Feb.  ;J, 
17%,  and  was  made  pastor  at  Leiee«ter,  Ma-s*.  He  was 
elected  profeaaor  of  languages  at  llartmouth  College  in 
18li,andiM«identofWil]iamaOalk8einl81&  In  1821 
he  wa<4  chofton  first  president  of  AnuKfllt  CoUcg!^  then 
just  founded.  a}id  he  occupied  this  portion  until  hb 
death,  June  .'i<>.  lHj:t.  He  published  an  Orativn  <it 
IVorce-tUr,  Jiili/  .">,  l.Sii2:_.|n  AtMrtu  to  tJif  Pubiic  in 
rmpeet  to  AmJierst  CoU^  (1823);  and  two  occasional 
Sermnn*.  See  8|iragae,  ^«Ki<t  the  Awter.  Ph^H,  ii* 
392 ;  Drake,  Diet.  o/Awur.  Bioff.  a. r. 

Moorings  CiUturoruEK  8.,  an  early  Methodist 
Episoopal  miniMr,  waa  bom  in  Sumy  County,  in 
1767 ;  entered  tbe  Virginia  Conference  in  1789 ;  and  ^ed 

Sept.  1M2.'),  bavin;:  ]ircac]ird  with  excellent  success 
until  called  to  bin  luiurc  lioinc.  He  was  dislinguiidied 
for  motlesly,  gravity,  and  faithfulness;  always  ready  to 
teach  and  to  preadt,  and  many  souls  were  converted 
through  hia  labota.  See  JfiaMfes^ilnMKilCiBij/beaflet, 
i,  507. 

Moora  (LaU  Mauri,  meaning  dark;  Span.  Moros)^ 
the  original  designation  of  tha  uhabitanu  of  tbe  an> 
cient  ifaanVflasa  or  Mtntm  (q.  r  >  ThBAiaba,wbo 
entered  and  conquered  tUa  ooimtry  in  the  7th  eenturr, 

denominated  the  native  population  yf(>()hrtbint,  i.  e. 
" Wcstcmeru,"  or  "men  of  the  W  est,"  but  ihey  called 
tbemeelvcs  Berhert,  while  to  the  Europeaoa  they  were 
known  aa  Jfoom,  Tbe  Aiabie  language,  emtoina,  and 
maiiuen  toon  canM  to  prerail  among  the  Beibeia;  and 
tlii^  Arab  conquerors,  who  gave  them  the  Mohammo- 
ilaii  laitli.  In-cly  amal^mating  ■with  them,  their  char- 
acit  r  wat  totally  changed,  and  they  liecaine  hanlly  di.*- 
tinguiahable  from  their  conquerura;  and  under  Moon 
we  now  generally  nndnstand  the  mixed  raeea  that 
arooe  in  the  7th  century,  when  the  Saracens  wrested 
North  Africa  from  the  Byxantbie  empire,  atxl  incorfio- 
ratcd  it  with  the  caliphate  i  f  l>atnaviis.  nif  Mi«ts 
were  distinguished  by  the  warlike  spirit  which  won 
then  ooounon  among  the  Mohammedan  nations,  and  at 
an  eariy  period  b«fMt  to  atake  iovoada  fa*  plunder  into 
Spaitt.  A  battle  with  die  HtdgoCho  of  that  eonatiy 
t<K»k  place  in  A.I».  •^7i'.  in  ^bich  tlif^y  wi  re  defeatetl 
with  consider.! I >l>-  h<K^:  liut  an  opjKjrtunity  which  fa- 
vored their  dcsiipis  ocrurrr-d  when,  during  a  rebellion 
which  in  A.l>.  7iU  placed  Boderic,  duke  of  Conk»%-a,  on 
the  Spaiddi  throne,  the  deftatcd  party  eaUed  in  tha  aid 
of  the  Sloori.  A  force  of  them,  led  by  Taric,  entered 
in  the  following  year,  and  at  the  battle  of  Xeres  dc  la 
I'ronfera,  near  <'a<li/.  duly  11,  711,  tbe  army  of  the 
(ioths,  under  king  liodcric,  was  almoMl  entirely  de- 
stroyed, whik  the  death  of  Roderic  bimeelf,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle,  pot  an  end  to  tbe  dominion  of  the 
( iothik  MuKa.  the  guTemor  of  North  AfKca,  jealooa  of 
t!ie  .iuca-.-*  i.f  T.iric,  now  advanced  with  a  new  nnny, 
and  toi>k  I'onlova  and  Toledo,  an«l  within  live  years 
subdued  the  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula  to  his 
power.  Beoeivingre-en&nrcenenU  from  Africa,  be  even 
eeoased  tbe  Fymees^  twenty  year*  bttcr,  and  adnnoaA 
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as  far  as  Bordeaux  and  Tours.  Here,  however,  the  in- 
▼aden  wave  defeated  Iqr  Charles  Martel  in  the  liatda 
of  Foilicn,  and  Uwj  wcrosscd  the  Pyrenees,  never  to 
ratnm.   The  defeat  not  only  drove  the  Moon  ftom  the 

Continent,  but  forever  nfcor  i-oiifined  them  to  the  Iberian 
peninsula;  and  even  here  the  inhabitants  of  A«turia, 
tialida,  and  the  Uasques  succetwfully  resisted  their  do- 
ainian.  Also  in  the  paru  in  which  the  African  in- 
Tadert  bad  iooeearfblly  established  themselveB,  intenial 
divii^ionis  wllich  eoon  amsc  nmnn;;  tho  rl)i<  f-.  t.  i^'ctbcr 
with  in$>ubordiiiaUon  tovvanl-!  llit-  caiiph  <>!  Airica.  ol'ii  ii 
brought  them  near  an  ovcrthn)«'.  until  aftor  the  (x- 
tinction  of  the  lanily  of  the  Ummiadea,  when  AUierah- 
man  I,  the  laat  npnesatatiTe  of  the  Ommiade  caiipha, 
who  had  esoaped  from  Damasicua  on  the  subvenrioii  of 
that  (lynaiity  in  A.D.  7o2,  brought  about  the  contmli- 
.l.ilii  ji  (  r  t  ill'  l;i>\  eminent  with  tlif  <-ali|ili:iti_'  of  {'nnlo- 
va,  and  ntiiiiilleil  its  previous  ilc|>i'nili'iuc  on  (Ik-  c.-il- 
iphate  of  Damaacus.  Under  thi;*  lu  w  j;ovt  riiiiM  nt  r- 
«ler  and  prosperity  Rvived.  Abderahman  changed 
the  lawi,  rpKul*ted  the  administration,  built  a  fleet,  and 
|iro\  iil<  <l  f  ir  til.  ii--iniction  of  the  j»copie.  His  resi- 
dwicc  was  t-'-tabajhcti  at  Cordova,  where  he  built  a  mag- 
nificent mo«tque.  His  mcceason,  a-.ul  jiarticularly  AU- 
demhman  111  and  Alhakem  XI,  followed  bis  example; 
and  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiadca  Spain  became 
tlie  e(}UBl  in  civili/ai  ion  and  leaniiii;;  of  any  <-oiiii[ry  in 
Euro|ie.  It  sct  iut'il  a>  if  the  Arabs  hud  only  Uxii  truiis- 
pUntcd  to  Spain  to  enable  tltcm  tu  acquire  the  high 
inicUcctual  culture  which  was  unknown  in  tlie  Kast. 
But  while  they  advanced  in  ci%'ilization,  they  gradually 
lost  the  warlike  qtuilitica  which  had  cnablcil  them  to 
make  their  comjuo^t,  and  the  oppressed  S|iani»h  Chris- 
tians came  tu  liM'k  forward  tutlio  tiniii  wlu'h  they  muld 
throw  off  the  yoke  and  regain  tlnir  nationality.  'Hie 
llouri.Hhing  period  of  the  reign  of  the  Otniniades  la^tnl 
until  the  10th  oentuiy,  the  whole  period  covering  the 
brightest  pege  of  Mocwish  history.  After  hotiUng  for 
2S2  years  the  caliphate  "f  fordova,  the  Ommiade  fam- 
ily became  extinct  in  1037  in  the  penwu  of  Hexham 
III,  who,  on  account  of  the  insubordination  of  hi«  «ub- 
jeet%  letiivd  from  the  goveromcnt  in  1001,  to  devote 
MoMdf  (oeeieBMandliteratwe.  With  Ms  tetifeaient 
the  caliphate  of  Cordova  alM>  ended ;  and  the  territory 
was  divided  into  a  numl>er  of  little  stales,  the  governors 
erectinu;  themselves  into  hereditary  nml  indeiK-iulejit 
pfinces,  and  they  severally  wasted  their  strength  in  in- 
terascine  wan,  interrupted  only  occasionally  by  an  ulli- 
ance  for  mutual  defence  when  the  Christians  threatened 
their  very  existence.  The  latter  hod  not  in  the  mean 
time  n  inaineil  Rtatiomiry.  Ity  A.D.  < 'harli  iiiagnc 
hail  (ielinitely  incorporated  the  territory  north  of  the 
Bbn  with  the  Frankish  dominioiui,  and  the  Moors  wera 
driven  eat  of  Catalnnia.  They  then  letained  simply 
theptovinoesof  LeoD  andCietOe.  Bat  even  there  the 
Arab  population  wasgvaattydtmiiiiHhing:  and  when  in 
1085  the  Ca»tilians  snooseded  in  taking  Tolotld.  and  the 
Tagna  became  the  frontier  of  Chri:<tian  Spain,  t  he 
dearly  saw  their  dominion  acrioualy  threatened,  and,  fur 
oentorieB  bniun  ap  and  scattered,  now  became  more 
united,  and  finally  reanlved  to  call  Jussuf,  of  the  family 
of  the  Almoravides,  who  had  established  a  great  empire 
in  Afrii-,1,  to  assist  them  against  the  king  of  Castile. 
Juasuf  arrived  in  1080  with  a  nuntcrous  army,  and 
promptly  defeated  the  Christians  at  Zaiacca,  but  was 
ohilsed  to  ntnm  to  Aftioa  to  defend  his  poeseasions 
there.  He  came  baeit  saon  alterwvds,  however,  and 
all  the  floors  of  Snain  n  tnained  united  under  hia  gnv- 
onmient.  .\ft«-r  hiM  tiealh,  in  1  IOC*,  a  second  |>eriod  of 
inf<  rnal  ruptures  followed.  Abdelmumcn,  chief  of  the 
Almubade^  a  family  opposed  to  the  Aimoiavidca,  came 
flmn  AlHea  with  a  large  amy,  and,  taking  Cordova  and 
<iranada  in  established  for  a  while  its  suprema<-y. 
Whenever  the  Arabs  were  at  jieace  with  each  other, 
the  surrounding  Cliristian  princes  thought  it  their  <lnty 
to  attack  these  enemies  of  the  cross.  Unity  having 
in  a  meaam  witoied  bf  tht  AloMitride^  tho 


;  archlii^hop  Martin  of  Toledo  invaded  Andalusia  in 
and  laid  the  country  waste;  the  following  year  k&IK 
Alphonao  111  of  Castile  sent  a  challenge  to  Africa  to  the 
governor,  Jacob  Alnumsor,  wbo^  in  return,  came  to  Spain 

with  a  lart;!'  nrtny,  an<l  defeated  Alphouso,  July  19, 1 196. 
I  Thirty  thousand  (  hri!<itans,  including  the  most  dimin- 
guished  Spanish  kniglits,  were  left  slain  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Almansor  fortunately  died  soon  after,  and  hb 
I  suoeeaoonhad  nritlwr  the  spirit  nor  the  raeana  to  fothwr 
,  up  his  advantage.  The  Christians  now  jtcrceived  the 
necessity  of  c<>n)bined  action  on  tlnir  part  alMt,  and 
p<-i|<e  liJLiiHi)il  HI  cauMil  a  cru>ade  to  ln'  preached 
against  the  Moon,  both  iu  Spain  and  in. France. .  In 
the  wan  which  ensued  the  Cbriotlana  proved  eaeeesafol, 
and  completely  routed  their  adversaries  in  the  battle  of 
Las  Naves  de  Tulosa,  on  the  Sierra  Morena,  July  16, 
l-'l  J.  and  by  this  rcsidt  linnii^lit  nbout  tin'  terminal iou 
of  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in  .^|iaiii ;  s>u  that  a  tract  of  land, 
I  COUpirifllqg  430  square  miles,  in  the  vicinity  of  Granada, 
I  alone  lemained  free  from  Quistian  rule.  The  Aiago* 
I  nians  took  Ydencia,  a  part  of  Murcia,  and  the  Balearic 
Inlands;  the  Castillan^  took  l>trenijidura,  Cordova,  ajid 
the  nmnining  |>art  of  .Miin  ia;  even  (iraiuida  was  com- 
jiellnl  in  l"-'4t(  to  surrender  lo  Kirg  I-'erdinand  of  Cas- 
tile. Yet  this  province  retaiiKd  a  sort  of  independence 
on  account  of  Ita  porition,  and  its  almoet  oompletely 
MtMirinh  populat!  >n.  The  position  of  the  Arabs  vorif  d 
greatly  in  the  different  conquered  pnivinces;  but  to  the 
shame  of  the  Mi-called  Christians  of  the  Iberian  jH-nin- 
sula  be  it  snid  that  generally  it  was  much  wonc  than 
had  been  that  of  the  Christiana  nnder  the  rule  of  tlie 
Moors.  The  Goths,  after  the  conquest,  under  Bloor- 
i»h  rule,  had  remained  in  possession  of  their  lands; 
their  faxes  were  made  no  higher  ih.an  those  Mliich 
rested  on  the  31o«jrs  subject  to  tuililaT>'  services;  they 
rctaincit  their  religion,  their  worship,  their  Iaw^^  and 
their  Judjgea.  The  bishops,  with  their  chaptci%  oocn* 
pied  their  fenner  poeiiion,  and  were  allowed  to  «dl  to- 

geth(r  eoiincils.  They  were  only  ft-rhidden  bnilding 
new  eluirelies,  ringing  liclls,  and  having  processions. 
Tiie  civil  government  was  intnisted  to  a  civil  magis- 
trate appointed  by  the  people,  who  wa*  to  act  with  the 
Inabop^  Lawadta  lictwcen  Chrisdmn  were  to  be  ad- 
justed by  the  cadi  according  to  the  Cn«-pel  and  tlio 
(juthic  laws,  and  only  disputes  between  Christians  and 
Arab)'  were  juilgcd  by  the  Koran.  The  Chri.-tians  who 
nnder  these  circumstances  had  endured  Mcdiammedau 
rule  vrorived  the  name  of  .Mozarnbic  Christians  See 
MoCAMBiO  LlTcnoY.  The  militaiy  dasoea  ever  re- 
mained entirely  distinct,  and  in  constant  communication 
with  tlioir brethren  althc  north, actiiu;  rvily  .is  their 
allitH  whenever  they  invaded  the  Moorish  pruvincca. 
Tlie  Arabs  under  Christian  nde^ott  the  Other  hand,  wcm 
in  quite  diflierent  oonditlooa,  and  even  the  eonccooieiia 
granted  tliem  wera  addom  ooiudentionBly  oboerred. 
They  were  generally  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
mode  (tf  Worship,  but  often  exi  cssivp  j)ru>e!yti/.ing  zcol 
crealeil  exceptions,  and  converted  the  mosques  into 
churches.  They  were  allowed  tw  retain  poaocasioa  of 
tlidr  esttMes^bat  were  addom  permitted  to  adi  t1ieBS,or 
lo  change  their  reridcnce.  They  were  aaflined  to  elect 
'  their  own  judges,  ami  only  disputes  with  Christians 
were  deeid' d  by  Cliristian  judg<  -.  Tbt  y  were  obliginl 
,  to  |>ay  tithes,  of  oil  their  income  to  the  state,  besides 
'  the  poll-tax  Icx-icil  by  their  feudal  krdl.  They  were 
I  forbidden  having  slavea  or  Chriatian  Mrvanta;  but  this 
I  was  the  fete  only  of  those  who  had  nAmitttd  to  the 
Chri-fiani'.  Thinif-  i\h<i<c  cities  liad  resisted  and  lioen 
couquered  were  all  r<  dureil  into  slaverj-  in  its  severest 
I  form.   The  master  i  ould  sell,  fjunish,  or  kill  them  at  bia 

Iplcaaure,  and  ail  tlieir  earnings  wen  his  by  law.  Tbcj 
eouM,  however,  obtain  their  fteedom  by  beeoming  Chris> 
tians;  but  in  afler-times  even  this  was  restricted  to  thr 
'  case  when  the  master  was  eitlier  a  Mohammclan  or  a 
.'ew.     Hy  their  eonver-ion  the  ,\rahs  were  indeed  en- 
I  dowcd  with  all  political  rights,  but  by  no  means  could 
I  they  attiln  to  the  tnae  aodal  peoitie0  aa  the  old  Chrb* 
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tbUM;  tbey  won*  cvcn-ivhrro  ilpspised,  and  could  wl- 
iloai  enter  into  other  (Christian  families.  A  relapse  into 
IdunUm  was  putiishwl  with  the  j^eatcst  severity,  the 
ptaalty  beings  acoonling  to  the  circumatancea,  death 
bf  Are,  ipoBAtiain,  aad  tnabUky  to  toharit.  Oeetrion- 
dty,  however,  the  relations  bctwam  Moofs  md  Chris- 
tiaiu  were  more  fripiKlly.  eapedillly  in  the  country, 
where  I,-iiiilii>viii  r-i  fully  apfin^ciuttd  tlir-  •-kill  ainl  Qi-tiv- 
itv  of  the  Arabs  as  ajjriculturist*.  Among  llic  nobility, 
the  .\rab  nobles,  by  their  eoura^  and  skill,  as  well  aa 
by  their  leumiiu— «itteh  raperiw  to  tbM  of  their  Span- 
ish conquerorB--iaiew  abo  how  to  eommtiid  reapect. 

All  the  Arab  loaniiii^r.  art.  indiistrk-.  and  f  ■rtniif  irrml- 
ually  centrt-d  in  (iranaila,  which  succeeiled  in  niumiain- 
in^  its  political  autonomy  until  about  the  end  of  the 
Idih  eentoiy.  A  mnaU  aeft^oast  pfovinoe  of  not  over 
480  iqaare  niles,  it  arriTcd— patthr  owing  to  it*  titoa- 
tion,  and  mori>  panii-iilarly  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
its  iuhabitant.H  at  a  dt'j.'rf'c  of  jiros]Hrify  wliirh  i.lbcr 
and  larger  countrie.H  miglit  well  have  nivud.  jiui  its 
principid  glory  waa  the  city  of  Granada,  it«  ca|iitnl, 
which  in  the  I4th  century  counted  200,000  inhabitants. 
It  contained  the  wofld«r«iowned  palace  of  the  Albambra 
— a  sort  of  fortress  in  which  40,000  i>eoplc  might  find  ref- 
n>»i'.  (Sec  a  p«)])ular  and  accurate  account  in  l*riini',  .1  /- 
hamhra  and  KvfmtiH,  1874, 12mo,)  Its  princirMl  feature 
is  the  so-called  Lions'  Court,  built  in  VIVA  which  is 
oonaidared  as  the  finest  apcciiiwn  of  Uoorisb  architect- 
QIC  It  waa  tbe  residence  of  the  kings  of  Granada, 
which  vied  in  splfminr  ivitli  those  of  the  moi»t  favored 
Kun>|)caii  nuinarchs  and  where  many  a  Christian  prim-c 
waa  entertained  with  bountiful  hospitality.  Next  in 
ranit  to  Granada  were  the  sea- towns  of  Almeria  and 
Malaga,  dlstiogiiiahed  ferth^  laaiialiMlnriiig  «Ml  esm- 
merdal  importance  as  well  as  for  the  beanty  and  rich- 
ness of  their  palaces.  There  the  finest  liinds  of  silken 
fabrics  and  stfcl-work  were  produced  as  far  back  as  tlw 
12lh  century,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Italy  and  to 
the  Ea.*t.  Hut  its  very  prosperity  only  increased  the 
^reed  of  the  neigbboring  Christian  princes,  and  espe- 
cially of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and,  unfbrtnnately  (br 
the  MiMir*.  one  of  thr-ir  own  ruh  r-i  the  rriLitiiiii;  kini; 
of  (Iranada,  Muley-AbuI-llakcnj  —  hinmdf  voluntarily 
broke  the  peace  with  (  xitile  by  refuning  to  pay  the 
tribute.  At  first  be  haughtily  dedaied  that  the  mint 
«r  fSfamda  no  kmgcr  coined  gold,  but  onKr  steel.  A 
Um  yean  afterwards  he  weot  so  far  as  to  seize  on  the 
firontter  fortress  of  Zahara  by  tn  achery,  and  tonk  ihf 
whole  )x>puIalion  as  slaves  to  (jranada.  In  reprisal,  a 
Spanish  knight,  with  a  determined  band  of  wsrrions 
Stormed  the  city  of  Alhama,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  king  of  Granada.  The  king  of  Gransda  himself 
left  for  Fez,  and  died  soon  after  in  battle  in  the  service 
of  anotlicr  prince,  showini;  a  loiiraiic  wliich  he  had  iiot 
exhibited  in  the  d<  f<  iu  c  of  bis  owu  country.  In  the 
mean  time  a  rcvolmiou  broke  owt  is  Granada,  occa- 
sioned bgr  the  Jealousy  of  the  queen  against  a  rival, 
and  resulted  in  Mulej^  oldest  son  being  called  to  the 
throne,  while  Midey  himMlf  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Malaga.  A  youngi  r  brotticr  of  bis,  Kl  Zagal  (the  cour- 
ageous), having  »uq>riM'd  thi'  ('hristiau  amiy  in  a  nar- 
row pass  and  destroyed  it  entirely,  king  Ferdinand  now 
determined  to  wage  war  for  the  aztenninRlian  aTboth. 
He  improved  this  opportune  moment  of  their  dissen- 
sions, and  first  marched  sgainst  (iranada  with  all  his 
forces,  and  in  14H7  besieged  Malaga,  whi(  h  wn*  rom- 
pelleil  by  famine  to  snrn  iidf  r  on  the  IHth  of  August. 
Kl  Zagal,  looking  u\v\n  the  fall  of  .Mala^  as  an  omen, 
snrrendered  Almeria,  and  left  for  Aftica.  The  yoang 
king,  AbdaHah  (generally  named  BoiAdit),  had  prom- 
ised to  submit  when  Almeria  «.•>■<  i.ikci),  hot  thi'  inhab- 
itants of  (iranada  would  not  bear  o|  sulimitling  ;  they 
trusted  to  the  strength  of  their  fortifications,  consistt- 
iitg  of  itroag  walla  and  1080  towen.  The  summer  of 
1401  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  shigle  eombats,  which 
have  lieen  the  subjert  of  niimfT"n->  rornanics  nnd  tales. 
But  Granada  was  desstined  to  fall— the  mure  after  the 


rhristiaiis  bail  erected  opi>osite  Cranada  a  rival  fortified 
city.  .Santa  Ke.  The  king,  certain  of  being  unable  to 
resist,  began  itecretly  to  negotiate  with  the  S(ianLards, 
and  the  terms  of  surrender  were  settled  Kov.  2&,  1491. 
The  eooditions  were  such  as  might  have  aatidad  tin  in- 
habitanta  of  Gransda  had  they  been  obser\-ed.  Tiivf 
were  to  retain  possession  of  their  roosc^ues,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  their  f>wn  religious  worship;  their 
own  laws  were  to  be  administered  by  tbtir  own  cadis, 
under  the  ovePiigbtoftbaSpMish  governor:  ihey  were 
to  retain  their  own  enatoms,  language,  and  dres.s,  and  to 
have  the  fnt  and  mlimlted  ase  of  all  their  (irxpcrty ; 
those  who  preferred  leaving  the  country  were  to  !«•  fur- 
niiihed  xhips  to  take  thetn  to  Africa.  The  taxes  t«i 
which  they  would  be  subjected  should  not  exceed  those 
which  they  paid  under  their  own  government.  King 
Abdalbb  was  to  retain  bia  estates,  and  to  •dninistcr 
them  under  the  supervision  of  the  .Spanish  authorities^ 
The  city  was  on  the**  terms  surrendered  (.Tan.  'i.  14W) 
to  the  .Spaniards,  who  tnadc  a  triumphal  i  ntry;  Imt 
shortly  alter  the  capitulation  the  Moors  found  that  they 
bad  surrendered  their  rights  to  the  conquerors,  and 
were  in  daqger  «f  losing  much  mote  than  they  bad 
granted.  The  flnest  botues  in  Granada  were  oeeapied 
by  the  Spanish  noblemen  ;  a  converted  Moor  (Huch,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  surrender,  were  not  to  hold  any 
official  dtoation)  was  maile  chid'  nli^ua/il.  and  the  larg- 
est moaqoe  was  changed  into  a  church.  The  most  aeaU 
ons  memben  of  the  Romish  CImieh  were  advising  that 
the  Moors  sh'utld  lie  made  tO  choose  between  baptism 
and  bani^hinent.  ISut  this  unwise  counsel  did  not  at 
first  prevail.  Count  do  TendiUa  ami  the  archbishop  Fer- 
nando de  Talavera,  who  were  at  the  time  govemura  of 
the  pnri^neei,  aoaght  by  mild  treatment  to  unite  the 
Moors  with  the  Spsniuda;  the  archbishop  especially 
was  so  successful  with  them  by  his  Icindness  that  large 
nundK-rs  consented  to  l>c  liaptized  by  him. 

This  system  of  conversion,  however,  appeared  loo 
slow  to  the  fanatical  party,  and  the  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, cardinal  JCimencs  (q>T.)^  obtained  fran  the  grand 
inqoiritor  an  aatborfaeation  to  estabHsh  an  Inqobition 
among  the  Elches  ((.'hristians  who  had  embraced  Is- 
lamism;  most  of  them  were  baptized  Moors),  and  this 
gave  him  the  means  of  gradually  monopolizing  the 
work  of  converting  the  Moors.  He  set  to  work,  not 
only  by  preaching,  but  also  by  bribery,  and  ba  was  at 
tir-:f  «<»  siiecey«fiil  that  tboixniids  were  baptized.  But 
tl)is  awakened  the  opp,i>ition  of  the  most  earnest  \>q- 
lievers  in  Mohammedanism.  This  ojijio^ition  Ximeiiej^ 
thought  to  subdue  by  impri.sonment  and  other  severities 
against  tbdr  priests;  and,  in  order  to  strike  at  the  root, 
he  caused  ali  the  oopiea  of  the  Koran  and  all  Arab  works 
of  theology  to  he  seized.  It  is  said  that  he  thus  colkct- 
eil  80,000  'O)  V  ■  r)  H,.  then  c.him<I  tin  m  to  be  pub- 
licly burned.  The«e  jiro.  ceilini,'*  led,  as  be  had  expect- 
'  e<l,  to  an  outbreak,  directed  chiefly  iigainst  himsclC 
Count  Tendilla  and  the  archbishop  of  Talavera,  how- 
ever, sneoceded  bi  qnelHng  the  insnrreetion  by  promi^ 
ing  that  the  ^:ril■^  ani  c-i  i  oniyilnincd  of  would  Ik"  inquired 
into.  A  capitidaiion  wa.s  drawn  up,  which  needed  only 
the  royal  sanction.  Ximenes,  whose  conduct  had  at 
first  been  sharply  bhuned  by  Isabella,  had,  however, 
snceeeded  in  converting  both  liar  and  the  Idng  to  bis 
viewit ;  and  the  eapitidation,  for  which  count  Tendills 
had  given  both  his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  was 
rejected  liy  the  kinir.  A  foval  iiliet  was  even  pro- 
claimed leaving  the  Mtsirs  to  choose  Ix'twccn  being  bap- 
tized and  punishment  for  high-treoaoiu  Some  50,000 
of  the  iidiabitants  of  Gnuwda  sought  peace  by  sobniC- 
ting  to  baptism ;  othen  sold  their  possessions  and  emt- 
gratwl  to  Africa.  The  Moi.r-i  who  iMi-ame  Christians 
received  now  the  name  of  Mui-i»i\t*f.  Hut  the  manner 
in  which  the  inbabiunts  of  Granada  had  Ijeen  treateil 
leil  to  aninanmBctlQointhe  moontainaoftbedistiictof 
Alpuj  arras.  The  energetie  measurce  trim  to  ispfMS 

that  outbreak  seemeil  at  first  successful;  but  an  attack, 
in  150U,  on  the  mountains  of  Serrena  de  Uoude,  almost 
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tnlinfy  inhabited  bjr  Hooray  prorfld  diMntmot  to  the ' 
Spanfaidt;  0D«  of  thdr  beat  gmanb,  AknMO  de  Agailar,  j 

irat  killed,  and  lii^*  army  dcsirfiyc  l.  Tin-  Mixm*,  how- 
ever, were  at  lasl  ohli^t-d  to  .subniii.  A  larj^c  ntiinluT  cni- 
ii;r,it«'d  ti>  Africa;  others  wcH'  li.i]itizfd,  stipulating  fur 
noUuog  of  tbcir  fonner  righta  but  their  iww,  Ungiutgc,  i 
ndcmaptkni  ftaa  Um  Inqauition  ftarftntjr  years.  Tbw 
was  granted  tfacm,  hut  soon  evaded ;  no  trilmnal  of  the : 
Inqui»ition  wa.1,  iiidcc*!,  established  at  Granada,  but  that 
of  CVnlova  t  xiriiilid  its  jurixliciiou  over  (iranada. 
Nine  years  later  another  nnninnt  of  Mohammedan 
Bloors  were  fofcililjr Chriatianiztd  ir.  t<i 


•od  baptiaad  eo  bum  in  1626.  lu  the  auM  year  a 
tffbanal  of  th«  Inqddtioa  waa  finallv  catablisbed  at  | 

(Sranada,  and  on  the  7th  of  I)cceml>cr  a  pnN  lanintiHU 
appeared  forbidding  the  Moors  from  wearing  llicir  na- 
tional dress,  or  using  their  national  language  and  their 
Anb  nancik  Bot  the  very  nest  day  the  Moon  pur- 
ehaaed  the  reoaU  of  that  decree  for  a  aam  of  tBifiOO 
ducats ;  this  was  subsequently  several  times  renewed. 
The  Moors  were  also,  in  »i)ite  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  tlj<  iii.  Milijti  tcd  to  M\iral  h('a\y  ta.vis;  (mi  tliat. 
besides  |>aying  tithes  to  the  Church,  they  had  to  |iay 
tithea  to  the  king,  and  a  tax  for  breeding  silk-wonna. 

Aade  ftom  thdr  oatward  compalaatoiy  ftokmaoa  of 
Chriitianitjr,  wMdi  the  Tcsariooa  tmKment  they  cx> 
I)erience<l  at  the  hands  of  tJie  Chri-'tiaii!*  did  not  tend  to 
make  them  like  any  the  more,  they  were  at  heart  lirndy 
attached  to  the  old  religion,  and  grew  more  attached  to 
it  in  profiaitiao  m  tbqr  anlliaed  for  it.  They  retained 
the  moaqae  beaide  the  ehineh,  had  thdr  aUUd  aa  erdl 
as  their  Kiinii-<h  priests,  circumcised  their  ohildrrn  nfler 
they  were  baptized,  celebrated  their  marriages  accord- 
ing to  Mohammedan  customs,  etc.  At  times  this  wa^ 
winked  aU  Thua  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
OubIm  V  the  Horiaeoea  wen  left  in  peace;  Philip  II  cx- 
\ '  commanded  the  Inquisition  to  show  great  niild- 
I  and  toleration  towards  them,  and  even  a  papal  bull 
was  primnil:,'iilcd  to  that  cfTect.  Uiit  \shrii,  iliirini;  Ihc 
war  with  ilie  piratical  Mwrs  of  liarbar}-,  it  «a»  lound 
out  that  the  Muhscocs  had  always  remained  in  commu- 
nication with  their  African  brethren,  tbqr  became  again 
the  objects  of  peraecation.  They  were  foibidden  to  ear- 
ry  arms  withmit  a  sjK'cinl  authorization,  nnilcr  a  jM-nnl- 
ty  of  aix  years  of  hard  labor  in  the  galleys.  This  gave 
rise  to  numerous  insurrections,  which  finally  settled  into 
a  trar  cf  ambush  and  aaaamination,  and  the  govenunent 
I  tlNicby  fbnad  to  leatove  the  ftatiMV  luefa  itgoiwia 
iUler  tfA-ing  other  means,  Philip  II  was  finally 
broaghtto  issue  a  pnK-lamation  (November  13,  lb!Ai),  in 
which  the  use  uf  ^Vnbic  either  in  s|n  :ikin^'  or  writing;, 
that  of  Arab  uamca^  and  of  the  natiuiud  cooturoe  of  the 
Moors,  eran  ttat  it  thdr  amal  baths,  was  furbid<len 
than;  tbm  ymn  wtn  gtvas  then  to  laam  Sfianiab, 
and  thoee  who  after  that  time  should  eontrarene  these 

commands  were  to  l>e  jiuiii'^lii  <1.  nrt  i  TiHiit:  !■!  rin  um- 
atauccSfby  imprisonment  or  bauLsihment.  'l  id.-*  pnK'In- 
matioa,  against  which  the  Spanish  governor  of  (ir.inadn 
and  many  Spanish  statesman  (amoag  them  the  duke  of 
Alba)  emphatically  protested,  waa  nemthdaas  cnfixroed 
by  the  advice  of  a  cardii!.!!  nui!  .in  archbishop.  The  first 
nanlt  was  an  in»urn-cti>>ii,  .ir^auized  in  strrct.  with  the 
•id  of  the  Moors  uf  Africa,  whicii  broke  out  in  the  cpring 
of  IMS,  and  at  once  assumed  the  character  of  a  war  of 
cxtenninadon.  The  war  oootinaed  with  varions  vida- 
aitudes  — the  Moofi  rising  np  again  when  they  wen 
thought  to  have  been  thoroughly  subjected— for  several 
years,  until  tinally,  n(u  r  ilir  ;i--si*.<inatiiin  of  the  wwuni 
leader  of  the  iusurgi  iiti-,  .Vbeu-Abii  (March  IK.  loll), 
the  war  ended. 

Ttie  Itingrinm  of  Gcanada,  piwrioiiilly  the  most  pop- 
dona  and  richest  province  of  tSpain,  uid  now  heoBoe 

•  daariatc  desert,  with  here  and  there  a  few  bands  of  ' 
Moors  supporting  themM  h  es  by  n>bUTy  atnid  the  ruins 
of  its  fonner  splendor.    The  greater  number  of  Jlcxirs 
were  ttanqdanted  into  other  provinces,  where  they 
wen  ttAeUfy  watahad.   The  an  of  the  Arabic  laii> 


guage  or  of  any  aitide  of  their  national  dicsa,  the  dan^ 
ing  an  Anb  dnwe  or  playing  on  an  inatnunent  suspect- 
ed to  be  of  Arab  orii;:n,  werr  iuii;i-.!ied  as  crimes.  Only 
those  MiMirs  more  am  it  ntly  seitled  in  Valencia  were  al- 
li.util  a  link-  inure  liUrty.  Yet,  in  spite  of  oppression 
and  watching,  the  MoriiMx>c«  after  a  few  yean  b^an  to 
contcmpUte  again  a  revolt— the  mora  aa  Spain  waa  then 
weakened  by  her  war  in  the  Netherlands,  and  threaten- 
ed both  by  France  and  England.  They  opened  negoti- 
ations witli  France,  and  in  l(><t.''  .■>  \;i-t  r.mspimcy  was 
organized,  relying  on  the  asntstance  of  the  French.  It 
waa,  however,  betrayed,  and  the  grand  inquirflsr  : 
clamored  that  tbe  Moriscoes  should  either  be  ae 
of  S[tain  or  deatmyetl  by  the  sword.  Althoagh  Philip 
III.  who  "  n-  tticn  on  rhe  throne,  did  not  wish  to  accede 
lu  so  geni-riil  a  nu  aMire,  and  even  the  |>opc  det-Iined  to 
favor  it.  yei,  a"*  thi>  -step  seemed  to  be  the  tmly  {lossible 
means  of  securing  tranquillity  to  tbe  state,  the  king  iasacd 
a  prodaniation  (Aug.  4, 1600)  banidiing  the  Moriaeoca 
of  Valencia  to  Africa,  Tlie  landed  nobility,  who  fore- 
saw the  loss  of  their  Ijest  famiem,  and  the  clergj-  that 
lif  tlidr  I' Hauls,  prniesleii  in  vain.  Biul  irraiid  pre[>ara- 
lions  were  made  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  edict. 
A  dehiy  was  granted  the  Moors  for  the  regulation  of 
their  aflbi«s{  they  were  not  allowed  ta  aell  their  land, 
and  oouM  oriy  take  away  so  moeh  of  their  personal 
pmperfy  as  they  ooidd  carry  tilT  insth  es.  At  tirsi 
the  McM)rs  offered  lo  jiay  enormous  sums  tu  obtain  the 
recall  of  that  eitict :  but  after^vards,  when  they  had  time 
to  reflect,  and  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  dooe,  their 
sorrow  changed  to  joy ;  they  looked  upon  dmr  exile  aa 
a  lilieration  fruni  slavery,  in  which  they  could  ca.st  a>ii!e 
their  mask  ol  (  hristianiiy.  The  emigratiun  pnxxH-ded 
well  at  first,  the  nobility  even  helping  the  \xmT  |K-ople 
by  purchasing  their  property  at  a  fair  price.  Ikii  tbia 
did  not  suit  tlie  viceroy,  who  forbade  such  purchaaea 
being  made.  Tbe  Moon  now  became  again  frighten- 
ed, and  those  of  the  south  of  Valencia,  who  had  not  yet 
emi^'rated,  rox'  in  ;irin.s.  Many  were  killed,  the  others 
very  criicUy  treated.  The  emigration  from  Murcia  and 
Andalnala  anoceeded  better,  most  of  the  Moriscoes  from 
thoee  prorineea  taking  refiige  in  Fes.  Thoee  of  Ai»> 
gon,  Castile,  and  Esticmadun  were  ordered  to  Nararre, 
but  on  the  frontiers  were  informed  by  the  French  that 
they  bad  strict  orders  not  to  allow  them  to  |X'neirate 
into  the  couiifrj-.  Kxas^erated,  they  either  fought  their 
way  through  Mr  purchased  permissiiun  to  enter.  Thoee 
of  Oataknria  wen  directed  to  AMoa.  A  small  remnaot 
of  about  30,000,  who  had  been  permitted  to  stay  on 
exhibiting  certificates  from  their  bishops  testifying 
to  their  sound  t'hri?tianily,  >\ere  also  driven  away  a 
few  years  later,  and  left  N|>ain  in  ltil2  and  1<>!3.  The 
whole  number  of  |)cr8ons  thus  forced  to  emigrate  is  gcni> 
enlly  reckoned  at  about  a  million,  and  consiated  laiga- 
ly  of  tbe  moat  active  and  induatrioua  amcog  the  inhab> 
itants  of  Spain.  Those  who  bad  (migrated  to  Africa 
were  ai  first  wel'i  receivcil,  but  subsetiuently  persecuted 
also  by  their  own  coreiigionista,  whom  their  European 
viewa  and  haliita  displeased,  and  who  wan  Jcahma  of 
thnr  skin  as  workmen ;  so  that  they  were  ottcb  twA 
of  .Mgiers  and  Fez.  Only  at  Tnni.s,  whose  inhabitants 
were  mostly  detk'endants  of  the  M<xirs  of  (iranada,  did 
they  find  a  really  hospitable  shelter.  A  small  remnant 
of  Moriscoes,  some  60,000  in  number,  remained  conceal- 
ed in  the  vaUeysoftbeAlpi^anai^aiidhantothiadqr 
retained  their  peculiar  mannen  nad  custonn,  but  thtj 
have  long  since  become  earnest  Roman  CatbcAica.  See 
C'onde,  llisltiria  (If  la  IkimiiHiciou  dt  lot  Artibes  tn  /J!*- 
ptmna  (Madrid,  lh2U-21,  3  vols.;  KngL  transL, //a/. o/" 
the  liominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  by  Mr».  Jonathan 
Foster  (.London,  8  vols,  ISmo^  Boba'a  Library]); 
Moron,  Cmo  de  Utimria  A  la  Ck&tmkm  de  Etpanma 
(Mailrid,  l«41-3,  3  vols.);  Aschhach,  Gtsch.  d.  Omma- 
jiiJrn  in  Spatden  (Frankf.Him-Main,  \X'29,  2  vola.) ;  id. 
UttcJi.  {ipoMtent  u.  I'ortugaU  z,  /.fit  <l.  llrrrtchti/i  d.  Al- 
moravideH  «.  Abnokadnt  (Frankf.  i«i»-7, 2  vola.) ;  Von 
Boohai%/>M  Jforiitofe  4Mate  (U^1858) ;  Umaib 
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RtiO-EmeffUopadie,  ix,  183  iq. ;  Wetzer  n.  WdK^^Kinc*- 
en-l^exiboH,  vi,  933  m\. ;  }'n«oott,  Reiffn  o/Ftribiomitmd 
Jsuhrlla  :  Ikfzy,  t,',sr/i.  (Ur  Mnurin  in  Spuni^  bis  :ur 
KnAtruHQ  Andtilutitns  iliirch  die  Almoraridm  (711- 
1110)  (Loips.  1873-6)  ;  IlallaiD,  Hittoty  efthr  Middle 
Age*  (stiident'a  ed.),  p.  237-4S ;  Tieknor,  Spamak  Liter- 
aturr,  iii,  889  aq. ;  StmAem  Bniew  (Jan.  1874),  art.  fi ; 
and  eqjecially  tho  seventeen  nrfides  by  Prof.  Coppee 
on  the  M<j«»ri»h  Coiujiipst  of  Spain,"  in  ihc  J'ttm  Attmlh- 
/y  of  1H73  (rhila.).    tk-e  also  .Moimk;cx>.  (J.H.W.) 

Mofiei'as  (Mooviac,  Vulg.  Moonat),  a  Itnccizcd 
tana  (1  Esdr.  ix,  81)  of  the  Maahkiah  (q.T.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Kzra  x,  30). 

BCoph.    S<'c  Mkmi'iiis. 

Sfopinot,  Simon,  a  learned  Frpncli  <■^•cl<•^ia:^[i^^  was 
borti  at  lilK  iins  ill  lt>«.'i;  tiMik  tho  vows  of  a  lit'iit-iiiciiiu' 
in  17u3  at  the  mouaAUry  of  Su  l-'arum,  wlir-re  he  had 
baen  adiieattd,  and  largely  dcvotinl  himself  to  Hteraiy 
labMit  After  having  aaauted  Didier  in  hia  edition  of 
Terttillian,  he  waa  aummoncd  to  I'am  aliout  the  year 
1715  by  his  !>u|HTiors  aiul  was  tl.-  re  a'»^i>i  i;iii  il  fa- 
ther I'eter  Giiixtaiit  in  prepahiii;  liis  oiUix'timi  of  the 
Lettrt*  de*  I'apv*.  The  fint  volume  of  Ihia  work  waa 
{Nibliithed  in  1721  (foL),  with  a  dedicatioa  to  Innocent 
XIII,  and  a  preface  by  Mopinot ;  and  be  waa  preparing 
to  print  a  mn  hihI  vnlumf  when  he  was  atf,ii-kc>i  liy  a 
vioUnt  liystntt  ry,  .if  which  he  died  tu  1721. — lloc-fcr, 
Aour.  Biog,  Utiinnlf.  xxxvi,  434. 

Mopsneatla,  Ciiuncii  Comcn.  or  (CaneiMitm 

Mopiuettanum),  waa  held  June  17,  MO,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  .Iiutinlan.  on  acroutit  of  ibr  irouMi's  excited 
by  the  Three  Chapters  U\.  \.  \.  There  wt  rc  in  attend- 
ance nine  bishops.  Kxamination  waa  made  whether 
the  oanie  of  Theodora  of  Mopaueatia  waa  to  be  fuund  in 
the  diptjMsha  of  that  ebnieb,  and,  if  not,  whether  it  had 
bean  there  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  appeared 
ftmn  the  testimony  of  irr<  |>roachable  witnesses  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  that  his  name  hod  either  never  been 
inaertcd,  or  had  been  eraaeU  before  their  time.  Nolioe 
of  this  was  sent  to  the  pofie  and  the 
Manual  of  Councils,  a.  v. 

Moquazno,  n  designation  of  the  temples  or  chap- 
eb  of  the  iiiliabicants  of  tiie  island  of  Socotra,  on  the 
eoiat  of  Africa.  Tbeae  ialandeia  are  ^dolater^  and  wor- 
abip  the  moon  as  the  funvnt  of  all  things.  Tlic  mixpta- 
moa  are  very  small  niul  low.  They  have  three  little 
doors,  and  in  ordi  r  lo  eiiicr  any  one  of  them  a  per«>n 
mnsi  !it(K)p  almn«.i  t..  tlif  grouniL  In  each  of  them 
is  an  altar,  on  which  are  depoaited  aevenl  aticka  formetl 
Kke  flmrer4e>liicea,  which  have  aomething  of  the  tc- 
aetnblancc  of  a  cros't,  Kverv  motpiamo  has  a  priest, 
edled  hndamo,  who  is  annually  chosen,  ami  the  gen- 
eral insignia  of  otHcc  an-  a  staff  and  cross.  \>  liich  he 
must  not  prefiump  to  give  away  on  anv  pretence  what- 
ever, or  »itffer  any  pc-non  to  touch  on  pain  of  losing 
one  of  hia  hands.  The  uanal  time  aet  a{Nurt  for  divine 
aenriee  in  tbeae  ehapela  ia  when  the  moon  aeta,  or  when 
she  ri'ip^.  Tliey  then  strike  a  certain  number  of  bli.w.H 
on  a  long  stafT  with  a  shorter  one,  and  walk  around  the 
cliapel  three  timcit.  This  ceremony  is  accompanied  with 
an  obiatum  of  aome  odorifemn  wood,  put  in  an  inm  Im- 
alB,w1ifebhanffebT  three  ehafata  over  a  large  fire.  After 

thia  the  altar  is  incensed  three  tlnu-*,  and  the  ili.i.r*  nf 
the  temple  as  often,  ,ni<l  the  devotees  make  the  most 
S"Iemn  V(l^^  s  and  earnest  stipplications  to  the  moon.  In 
the  mean  time  the  hodamu  seta  on  the  altar  a  lighted 
Uper  made  of  butter,  and  beaoicazs  the  eraaaea  and  other 
Btcndla  with  thia fltmite  gieaae.  On  certain  davs  thcv 
make  a  aolemn  procHalon  around  the  temple,  when  one 
of  the  chief  nu  n  <if  tlie  CMuntry  l  arrii  .-i  a  sacred  staff. 
After  the  proccminn  is  over  very  singular  bonon  are 
paid  him^Arongfatan,  JNBIMA.  BkMeot  a.  r.  See 

yoCOTRA. 

Mor.   See  Mvubii. 

MosalAblli^.  SwlMAaBJTT. 


Moral  Agency.   Si-e  Wii.i. 
Moral  Attributea.   iScc  Godw 
Moral  Faoolty.  See  Morai,  Snoa. 

Moral  Inability.   See  I  n  \  n  1 1 1 1  v . 
Moral  Intuitiona.  iiee  Mokal  SKxaF, 

Moral  Law  nay  be  oontemplatcd  under  three  at* 

pects:  first,  »s  a  branch  of  the  lJecaU>gue  [fnr  ilii*.  .'.ee 
L-\w  OK  MosKM  ] ;  M-eondly,  in  a  practical  point  of  view 
[  see  Ethich  1 ;  and,  thirdly,  in  a  metaphysical  light,  as  a 
department  of  theology  or  theoaophy,  which  ia  the  oiUy 
relation  under  which  we  beie  prapoM  to  treat  it.  Un> 
dcr  the  head  Mor.\i,  Saaai^  we  aoiggeat  that  a  Imr 
emanating  from  a  beneficent  Creator  for  the  gorem> 
tneiit  of  responsible  int<  irnrenees  can  l»e  eswiitlally  no 
other  than  a  transi-ript  of  his  own  benignant  nature, 
hence  the  deep  philooophy  as  well  aa  cogent  value  of 
the  (Joapel  axiom  that  love  ia  the  one  eaawitiai  requim- 
ment  of  the  law  (Matt,  xxil,  8M0;  Rom.  xill,  8-10;  1 
.John  iv,  '.M  i  ;  and  this  applies  no  Icn-*  to  angelic  than 
to  liiinian  (n  atures,  and  extends  through  time  and 
through  etennty.  It  is  |)ro[)er  to  consider  more  di^ 
tinctly  these  queataooa  of  tho  origin,  univcnalily,  per^ 
maaenee,  and  aanetion  of  the  divine  law. 

I.  It»  Source.  —  Some  philosophers  have  l>een  in  the 
habit  of  representing — cither  exprerwly  or  by  implica- 
liMii— the  baxis  of  morality  as  indej>eiidi  iit  i)f,  if  not  pri- 
or to  and  externally  ttlringeut  u[Kia  the  divine  Iking 
himaelf.  They  have  uscil  such  expreenmia  aa  *'the 
etenal  principles  of  right,"  God  waa  aharihitriy  bound 
to  do  80  and  so,"  he  eoiild  not  have  done  otherwise," 
etc.;  and  althoiifrb  these  ]ibra!«es  are  usuaUy  aceomi)a- 
nied  with  !<ome  caveat  of  reverence  or  disclaimer  oflimit- 
j  ing  the  .iVlmighty'a  peffection,  they  yet  savor  of  fatalism, 
or  at  least  of  dualiam,  and  do  not  attribate  the  moral 
•jitcnortbeaidverBetoitaprMiiaeeanse.  That  origin 
is  no  other  than  (Jod  him-^elf,  :*irn])ly  and  j>ure]y.  To 
his  sovereign  will  everyihiiig  that  exists  owes  its  be- 
ing, with  all  the  qualities  iliai  relate  to  it:  and  thia 
\  grand  postulate  indudea  the  Deity  himaelf,  with  all  tlie 
laws  that  he  baa  praoBiilfed  and  now  adnnnisten,  He 
ia  »d/-exitteiti,  the  I  am,"  the  "one  that  is,  and  was. 
and  ia  to  be and  he  is  what  he  is  and  as  he  is  merely 
because  he  pl.-.i-  ^  Ir  iiini-i  If.  In  the  same  absolutely 
autocratic  yet  unconstrained  manner  be  has  pru<luoeit 
the  substance,  mechanism,  organic  forces,  and  motaal 
relatiooi-  which  we  call  Ama— of  the  material  and  apir- 
itoal  eieatlon;  and  they  are  all,  therefore,  intiinaicany 
c*»pies  (if  bi-i  II  nntiin  .  I'lii^  \  iew  differs  esscniiallv 
from  pantheism,  wlm  h  rinii  iuinN  the  univers«.?  with  liwl 
himself:  and  at  the  same  lime  from  atheism,  which  dis- 
severs it  from  hia  being  or  controL  That  thia  ia  the 
traedectrtnaefBaiirtiiWMMy  be  easily  and  abmidantly 
proved  (Gen.  i,  1 ;  ba.  xlv,  6;  John  i,  3;  Col.  i,  16,  17, 
etc.).  IVtth  sitlea  of  this  universal  proposition — the  self- 
constitution  of  tho  Intiniie,  and  tlu'  eMernality  of  the 
tinite — are  necessarily  and  im|M>netrably  mysteries  to 
our  mind;  yet  we  can  suQiciently  crtmprehend  them  by 
a  comfMudson  with  ow  own  mioosmic  nature— in  which 
our wilb  are  setf«enditioaed,  and  our  bodies  are  extrin- 
sic to  (iiir  s[>irit  to  enable  us  to  receive  them  as  intel- 
ligible truth.  There  is,  therefore,  no  esjsential  difference 
between  t  he  moral  laws"  of  (Jod  and  the  i<o-calletl  tavt 
o/naturt :  they  are  both  neither  more  nor  lem  than  hia 
own  will  aa  eitpieased  in  the  material  and  spiritmil  de- 
partments of  his  dominion.  Hunmn  nature,  in  *<<  far  as 
it  is  u  just  rehection  of  this  will,  is  a  correct  traiiN-ripi 
of  these  laws;  and  vreiierally  recognised  a-*  such, 
wherever  not  per\'ertcd  by  the  effects  of  free  agency. 
This  lat  ter  ia  bat  an  extension  of  the  externality  of  ce^ 
ation,  adding  merely— and  a  very  imporunt  increment 
it  is— the  gixllike  (Mroductivc  power,  to  be  exercised 
witltin  a  certain  range  ever  sidMirtlinatc;  to  the  divine 
agency.  It  is  thus  that  (iod  retaiiu  full  jurisdiction, 
without  incurring  the  rcsfionsibility  ofbmnan  conduct. 
The  diviiM  law,  of  comae,  contiBnea  ita  daima  over  the 
wballier  be  adwoiHedge  or  ad>- 
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nit  to  then  or  not;  for  it  would  be  the  bright  of  ab- 
•nrditf  to  imhe  hie  panyrebdHon  or  inolait  Amgud 

operate  their  alin>pitii>n.  The  j»enahy  may  be  wis- 
|)en(le<l  at  the  divine  pleasure,  but  il  is  sure  in  the  end 
to  overtake  crery  taaagnmar  with  •  eooiplete  vindi- 
celion. 

1  lu  Kxtent.—ThM  Hitewin  k  teir-erident.  A«  the 
"natorel"  Uwe  of  Uod  an  coextenmre  with  the  uair 
rme,  so  hit  <*monl*  lawt  are  obligatory  upon  ell  his 

miirnl  rn  aturi  "^.  i.  (  .  thiiM'  Pinlnwcii  with  a  capacity  for 
undcrstaiKling  the  rtlatiuiii*  uf  right  and  wrong,  lleiu'c 
the  enactments  of  the  Oecalopw  have  been  esocnlially 
aeocpted  in  all  4get  and  eountriee  aa  the  foundation  of 
the  dvil  code,  and  rdiirfoat  vmgm  have  itencfalfy  COR* 
lormi'i!  ti<  tb<-  [in-'^criptipiiH  nf  ttic  tir^f  tnMc  (tho<ie  re- 
lating to  (iihI  ami  lii>  vnu>lii|i,  tlic  i/iinily,  l  U. >.  nut  ex- 
cepting even  the  acciiumi;  cDiiveiilionahty  (>f  a  iitateil 
day  of  rest.  But  the  two  fundamental  principles  under- 
lyinig  theae  MoMie  ttatiilea,  to  admirably  samned  up  fai 
the  New  Testament  as  /talfy  to  God  and  rquitjf  to  mum, 
have  never  failed  to  l>e  admitted,  theoretically  at  least, 
tin-  only  -Mi  iirr  I'H-i-  (  r-i.  iri!  or^atii/Jition.  How  it 
is  with  othiT  wiirt'K  if  »>ich  exi:9i,we  are  not  called  u|>on 
to  ipeenlate  :  but  thu  fact  of  the  imiversality  of  the  di- 
i^ne  law  on  the  globe  ia  ao  emphatically  atteated  by  all 
Uatory  and  legi»lation  that  we  need  dwell  no  fhrther 
upon  it. 

3.  //*  iMiniiiini.—ll  t'olUiwn  fn>m  the  alwve  vicwa  of 
the  cause  and  character  of  moral  law  that  it  must  for- 
ever remain  easentiaUy  the  same,  and  of  permaocnt  ob- 
l^^alioii  en  all  Ut  tafptimale  aabjecta  thronfilioQt  their 
being.  It  a  peculi«r  Ink  of  the  divine  creationn  that 
while  tlicir  /i/»m  chanfT**  to  suit  the  varie<l  circumstan- 
1-1  !<  Ill' (  r-ilini  ln  .-iuly  iiiul  liarm<i|iiou4  co-o[KTati"ii, 
their  aubstaiu-e  ever  n^'mainn,  imperishable  except  by 
the  flal  which  rtr*t  calleil  it  into  existence.  Annihila- 
tion is  not  UtHl's  method;  he  never  absolutely  exlin> 
guislies  any  light  of  his  own  iciiidling.  Man's  worka, 
as  they  nro  not  rrnl  croationi',  ftai«  away  into  a  non- 
entity that  leavcji  only  their  mcmor>';  but  (>od  builds 
for  eCeniity.  Especially  iH  this  true  of  the  divine  ad- 
mfaiiahition :  amid  all  the  variety  of  hie  diflferent  and 
HMcenire  di.<ificnsatioM  the  same  fimdamental  prin- 
ciples, a*  v,p  have  fK'cn.  pn'vail;  and  rvrn  in  the  fut- 
ure world  the  obligatiouM  of  supreme  alU-giaiuH'  to  (iod 
and  mutual  reganl  for  each  oilier  will  iM  oiify  the  in- 
habitanta  of  Uias  by  their  spootaDeous  and  full  dis- 
eharge,  or  tnnnent  the  dentaana  of  hell  by  their  re- 
lentless and  irksome  graap.  The  Joy  of  conscious  recti- 
tude is  the  greatn«t  bliss  of  which  a  rational  soul  is  ca- 
llable, and  thf  ri'inoP'i'  I'nr  nii  irn-iiicirLilili-  N'iiilatii)ii  of 
clearly  known  duty  we  may  well  imagine  to  be  the  most 
poignant  ingredient  in  the  cop  of  endless  damnation. 

4k  Thia  bfiqga  ua^  laaUy*  to  the  pmaUt  of  moral  law. 
Statntea  withont  awards  attached  to  their  ohaervaiice 

or  negUvt  are  valueless  and  iiifffoi'tu.al.  The  rewnnls 
and  puni»hmenli9  of  moral  law  are,  a.H  its  nature  implies, 
and  an  we  have  already  seen,  chieHy  and  properly  of  a 
moral  character.  Yet  we  aee  no  impropriety  in  the  cur- 
rent bdief— aancthmed  by  the  inaraliTe  language  of 
Scripture  -that  the  immunities  and  penalties  exfiori- 
ence<l  in  the  othi  r  world  are  likewise  -at  h  att  after  (he 
resurrection  ^laI<  ( wliidi  by  its  renewed  Ixxlily  organ- 
ism furnishes  at  once  the  means  and  the  pledge  uf  cor- 
poreal enjoyments  and  sufrering*)— of  a  physical  nature, 
aaited  to  the  new  conditiona  of  being  then  entarad  upon. 
Precisely  what  will  be  the  form  of  either  kind  ef  award, 
beyond  the  presumed — and  indeed  iirnmise*!— cmolionn 
from  the  genial  or  uncomfortable  society  and  surrminil- 
in||H|W«  can  only  conjecture;  bvt  thia  much  mny 
mMy  aigiM  from  the  weU<hiiown  conaeqnences  of  obe- 
dienoe  or  transf^rearion  in  thiaHfe,  that  they  will  he  of 
the  highest  pungency  of  which  the  human  spirit  i«  «tis- 
ceptible;  and  we  may  infer  from  (itnl's  justice  and  im- 
partiality—  no  less  than  from  iho  express  statements 
of  the  Aible  (Prov.  xvi,  &;  Ecclee.  xii,  14;  John  v,  29; 
RoBkMi<M.vii»7).-4]MkaMfirfnbe«KMt|y 


out  in  acconlaaoe  with  the  real  nerita  or  denaeitta  of 
each  indiTidiial.  In  thia  lifb  we  know  that  thte  retri- 
bution or  compensation  docs  not  in  all  cases  prir  t  is<  ly 
occur — virtue  often  lies  oppressed,  and  vice  stalks  al  out 
triumphant;  hence  the  greater  presumption  that  in  the 
coming  world  all  this  will  lie  balanceil  (Luke  xvi,  25), 
and  a  iieesWity  indee«1  arises  for  such  a  state  in  osdsr 
to  the  pnper  ■41'**^**'*"  buuii).  There  re- 
Buin  under  thb  bead  thne  pmnts  of  much  importance 

to  Ik'  briefly  ili-icus."e(l. 

(1.1  A<icA  cUi**  oj'  lav*  it  in  the  mniu  (tdminiftrrrd 
f'l»i)iittlij  yrt  o>-ordmaltfy  tcilA  thr  rr*/.— Thus  a  viola- 
tiim  of  or  a  oomplianoe  with  any  physical  law  ia  invari« 
ably  foUowed  by  ita  eoneapeoding  penal^  er  disadvan- 
tage, and  this  without  regard  to  the  idigioHS dMiaCtCr 
of  the  subject  himRoll  (  Malt,  v,  4f»  );  on  the  other  hand, 
moral  delimpifiiry  or  exfmplarine?ifl  will  ensure  its  ap- 
propriate meed  or  degradation,  whatever  be  the  care  or 
negligence  of  the  actor  in  temporal  eonccma.  A  good 
chilli  is  as  likely  to  be  burned  if  it  thnnt  its  finger  into 
the  flame  as  a  iMd  tme,  and  a  pious  traveller  is  as  liable 
an  a  wicke<l  one  to  low  bi^  life  by  venturing  on  board  an 
insecure  train  or  vess<l.  Vei  the  practice  of  virtue  tends 
to  habits  of  thrif),m>numy,  and  prudence,  thus  natnnl- 
ly  jimaiotfaig  earthly  welCire  (i  11m.  iv,  S),  and  a  spe> 
del  dhrlne  blessing  may  also  be  expected  upon  the 
gtKMl  mail's  affair*  ( IVa.  xxxvii,  (h\  the  other 

hand,  pince  great  p^o^perily  is  inimical  to  jiiety,  the 
I^ml  often  aitiicts  his  children  with  lemfwral  reveiMS 
for  their  spiritual  bcncftt  (John  xvi,  88).  It  tbaa  ap> 
pears  that  while  physicd  tews  rrgulaily  have  their  own 
course,  and  the  physical  effects  duly  follow,  yet  1'n>vi- 
dencc  specially  watches  over  those  who  ctimmit  their 
\v.-i\  -i  til  the  divine  keeping,  and  they  are  ai-cordingly 
saved  from  many  of  the  consequences  which  their  own 
inadvertence  might  bring  upon  them.  This,  however, 
is  not  effected  Bimele  (esoepi  in  a  few  anomalnwa 
casce),  nor  by  extraordinary  interflmnee  with  the  nana] 
operation  of  law.  Imt  by  ituisp  ycrret  and  delicate  con- 
nections which  ptrvade  the  whole  ec«>nomy  of  nature, 
and  perhaps  by  an  unseen  touch  of  the  divine  hand  di« 
lectly  npon  the  inacrutable  springs  of  hunun  inlev- 
eoorse.  Indeed,  aa  it  ]a  the  same  Being  who  admini*- 

tcrs  lx>lh  series  of  lawn,  we  might  rcssfniably  ex[iect 
tbut  he  Would  make  ihem  co-o^icratc  in  haruiuny  fur  the 

higher— i. emend— coda  (Boob. viii,  18).  SeePaov- 

lUKNCK. 

(2.)  The  fffectt  of  (ranfgt  fttion  are  not  abtofieoiffiatd 
to  the  iudindual  offender. — This  is  evidently  true  of  the 
violation  of  physical  laws,  for  the  children,  friends,  and 
migliUirM  uf  the  jKTson  erring  arc  frei|tii  r.ily  iiivnlv<_-<l 
in  calamity  conse^iuent  upon  his  blunders.  How  often 
does  a  mistake  or  a  carelcsa  act  spread  conifaignitioi^ 
diasster,  and  even  death,  in  a  eonaiiiiilty.  The  aaaa* 
takes  place  to  a  certain  extent  with  regard  to  the  tem- 
(foral  results  fnun  a  viulntion  (ifinnrnl  Inw?,  n-;  in  cases 
uf  inherited  disea.'c,  murder,  and  crliuis  gnuTally,  in 
which  the  family  or  victims  innocently  sufler.  Nor  ia 
thia  all:  a  continued  oouiae  of  immocaiity  is  sometim«a 
propagated  dmwgh  saeccssive  genetaliaB^  moatly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  force  of  vicious  example  and  defective  or 
erroneous  training,  but  partly  al*o  |Krba|>s  by  a  certain 
cong<'nital  taint  or  bias  to  tin  ?citii(  \  ii  i  W  illi  regard 
to  social  siux,  these  furms  of  retribution  arc  espedally 
illustrated— for  national  wRngi  and  oinMa  are  at  cer- 
tain to  ba  visited  by  tlM  appnipdate  penally  aa  pnaad 
ones.  But  the  pnjiishnent  that  <Uls  tqMm  the  nadon  ia 
of  course  sbariil  by  ita  irulividual  members  in  com- 
mon. Some  of  whom,  however,  and  frequently  those  must 
^'iiiliy,  e»capc  in  whole  or  in  port  by  reason  of  their  ex* 
ailed  poeitaon  and  peculiar  advaniagca  (2  Sam.  xxiv, 
17),  while  in  other  iostaoeea  the  bbw  fidls  most  hwvily 
u]>oii  f  tnin''nt  individuals  as  representative  characters 
Sam.  xxi,  1-Ot.  Nor  iloes  the  retribution  alwa^K 
ronie  u[ion  the  s.imr  gentT.ition  or  the  !>ame  portion  of 
the  community  that  has  ainncd  (Matt,  xxiii,  85).  Tbestt 
an  bttf  spadmsM  ef  Ihift  inaqMlftf  in  dw  pna^ 
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WRingHloing  tlut  prerailt  to  tbe  pnwot  life  (Jer.  xxju, 
29);  ImtUiqr  domtcxtoid  totbeotbcrwom.  Thfie 

till'  A'-'-uunt  will  be  striftly  iK»r«>niil,  ami  tlie  M-ttlom*iit 
rij{i(ily  jiirt.  As  wo  liave  alrca'ly  iiulicatril,  it  i.-t  this 
final  awar"!  that  viiiiiiraii  i  hr  nicncc  .>!  i  In-  Mi;irfiiu: 
Jud^  i'be  ricariolu  Kuflchiigs  of  lU«  tCcdeenusr  u 
ranMNn  from  thui  ultimate  acyudiortioii  have  Inm  cuo* 
■idercd  under  the  artide  lIa»IATK», 

(3.)  We  thus  finally  iweh  tlu  qucatloB  of  the  alleKed 

Jiipri'p<iiii(iH  bitirren  human  'jniU  and  ewlUss  fuuifli- 
menl.  We  do  not  seek,  with  maiiy,  in  justify  tlie  ever- 
lasting doom  «f  the  wicked  by  ma{(nirying  thoir  crime 
at  having  been  flonnittiri  against  inlinite  authoritr, 
majesty,  and  fetbearanca,  bgwarwr  moeh  we  may  con- 
ceive these-  features  as  a^jis'ravatiiig  its  eimrtnity.  We 
base  our  thecKiicy  \i\xn\  pinipler  ami  more  |>al|>able 
ground,  narnel_v,  the  ccintinueti  and  hopeleaaly  iucorri;;i- 
ble  ainfulneM  of  the  cnmlemniid  tbenuelvea.  We  may 
pwwiBW  that  MiM  am  cnt  off  hum  prabation  till  they 
hare  crinefltl  a  denperatc  moral  condition  (Luke  xiii, 
8);  hut  whether  this  lie  so  or  not,  it  fullows  inevitably 
frotniKr  Hl"ivr  i.f  rrjivniiiij;,  and  Inim  the  oharaclcr 
of  the  depraved  ht  art  In  refl  of  the  probatiimary  aitis  to 
nfufm,  that  the  im|M-niienoc^  mibalMf,  ami  rebelHun  for 
vhieh  the  aenteuoe  ia  at  dntptMNMaoad  will  but  hard- 
en and  Intendfy  aa  the  agca  wetemity  advance.  Un- 
IcM  the  fable  of  purgatory  be  true  an  l  it-*  iii-nnllly  in 
not  lea  than  ita  mendacity — tlierc  can  U'  nu  improvc> 
mot  In  the  (ate  of  the  finally  lost,  because  there  can  be 
no  amoMlaiMit  in  their  moial  ehacacter.  Their  deotioy 
ia  fltnnally  iscd,  not  ao  nmch  by  the  arbitnirf  decice 

of  onanijKJtent  ven;,'eanee  as  by  their  okii  determinn! 
resLstaiiw  of  suverei^jn  law.  rcrdiiion  i.t  Imi  another 
name  for  nelf- destruction  ( jn-.iAXi'/ioi,  in  the  middle 
voice).  See  Pyc-Stnith,  First  Liittt  of  (  hrittitin  Th^ 
ofaff,  p,  177  aq. ;  MlUlcr,  CAru/MJM  iJoctrinr  of  Sin; 
Howarth,i4Mcl^  ObUgatUm  of  tkt  Moral  Law;  Wattx, 
U$e$  of  the  .Uontl  lAtte ;  Collin,  Virw  of  Mortd  Lav ; 
Cudworth,  A7» /•«(//  (»«'/  Immutiihlf  .\[<ii<tlil;i :  ('ui.tbtr- 
hmd  Pntb,  Uh.  Jan.  art.  ii ;  \ac'tuylaiukr,  July, 
1872;  ^earfiwjr,  Sept.    1878,  ^  tm. 

Moral  OtiUcAtloiL  S«e  UoRAt  LAWj  IIobal 

Moral  Philosophy.    Nearly  every  «yj»tciti  of 

eiloeophy  bn>achcd  iu  ancient  or  ro«Mleni  times  has 
pinged  more  or  Icsadoeely  opoa  the  domain  of  nmrala. 
Indeed,  thia  part  of  the  field  hw  uauafly  been  the  moet 
botly  eonlettcd,  as  tbe  theoeophical  problems  which  it 
presents  have  afTurdeii  more  occasion  for  philosophical 
ai  "ill  .1'  ihodogiral  poleiiiiit  tluiii  rill  ntlier  themes. 
The  paramount  ini|M>rtanoc  of  the  ^ulijects  mentioned — 
the  relation  uf  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  and  the  c<insc- 
qnent  dntica  and  deetiiiy  of  man  at  the  hands  of  (  '(Hi- 
have  given  the  most  iittenae  bterert  Co  the  leaeoning^ 

tearhin^fs.  and  rontrtiversies  respecting  then*  Hut 
these  have  In-en  commonly  mentioned  In  tbe  intel- 
lectual or  iDetaphy»ical  branches  of  the  investigation, 
we  will  here  content  ouiaelrea  with  lefening  to  Puttoe- 
omr  in  general  fcr  the  history  of  tbeir  development, 
and  to  the  artiele  Ktiiics  for  their  more  systemniii- 
dassillcation.  We  hIiuII  tlierefun-  in  the  present  ariieli 
discuM,  in  a  brief  and  iiraclieal  manner,  only  a  few  (xiints 
u|iou  which  every  s<'heme  of  moral  philoeophy  worthy 
of  the  lumc  must  hin^e. 

L  Mmman  Rt^oHtibiiitif^Wen  man  a  mere  aninul, 
endowed  with  locomotion,  instinct,  and  |>crc<'|>tion,  or 
could  we  eoneilve  of  him  a^^  p<i<-M>s!<iii;;  .^itn[>ly  emotion 
and  will,  such  as  brutes  seem  to  evioce— nay,  even  as 
capable  of  the  boldest  stretch  of  nasOB  and  the  U^Cit 
flights  of  fency,  yet  destitute  of  tbe  power  of  appied- 
ntin^  tbe  diflfnenee  between  right  and  wrong,  and  there- 
fhre  unable  to  recognise  the  fundatm  ni.il  n  l.iiion  of 
allegiance  sulmsiing  on  his  part  towi)r4  ju^  Maker,  and 
the  common  Ixind  of  brothcrhocnl  Ix  t«ei  n  himself  and 
lua  fallows,  we  oould  not  justly  hold  him  amenable  for  his 


servance  of  these  twofukt  cUims.  It  is  the  Csculty  of  oon- 
anmer,  sitting  as  a  Ticeny  of  heaven  and  a  repicsenta* 

tive  of  earth  within  his  breast,  urging  the  rights  nf  all 
outside  himself,  that  constitutes  him  an  accountable  be- 
ing; and  though  this  iiiterinr  li^ht  may  Uconie  dim 
thnnigh  the  mists  of  passion  and  the  clouds  of  ignorance, 
it  yet  ohines  sufliinently  clear  to  show  him  his  t»si'iitial 
duties,  or,  if  utterly  ecUpsed,  the  fault  will  generally  lie 
fonnd  to  be  his  own— the  few  eases  of  congenital  paraly- 
sis tx  in^  thereby  remov<<l  fmni  the  category  of  re»jvm- 
sibility.  .S«e  MuUAi.  Suxsk.  His  first  obligation,  there- 
fore, and  his  prime  measurv  of  safety,  is  to  cultivate  this 
(acuity  by  infornuitioti  and  prompt  obedience,  that  it 
may  the  mora  surely  guide  him  through  the  labyrinthe 
of  life  to  the  p<. rials  u(  emib-ss  day.  The  U^giiming 
and  the  tcrniinaiion  of  bir'  |><  rs4)nal  res|M)n$ibility,  as 
well  as  its  lioundaries  on  eitli<  r  band  throni^bout  his 
mortal  pilgrimage,  are  exactly  marked  by  the  develop- 
ment nf  this  CMnilty — one  peenliar  to  him  of  all  the 
cu|>ants  of  the  globe.  This  accountability  is,  in  the  nat- 
ure of  the  case,  an  indivi<iual  one,  each  for  himself  alone, 
an  1  ii  i^  tine  in  the  llireefohl  aspe.  t  hIk  vc  indicated  to 
the  several  classes  of  beings  with  wbuni  he  has  here  to 
do  in.thc  order  and  degn  e  nHiiie>il  l>elow.  This  sums 
up  all  his  du^,  even  under  the  perfect  code  of  Christi- 
anity, and  Is  the  staple— the  core  and  substance— of  ev- 
ery ethical  system  devii^eil  for  human  conduct. 

2.  J/uty  Id  (.'(«/.- -This  is  obviously  paramount.  In 
thu  the  Uoly  .Scri|itun^  do  but  enforce,  by  an  authori- 
tative mandate,  what  all  pagan  religions  have  more  fee- 
bly demanded-^amdy,  the  nnoonditjonal  and  pttmaiy 
cibli;;ation  of  oliodietKH-  to  the  divine  behests.  These 
liavc  been  proniuli;ed  in  diderent  ways — sometimes  more 
expressly,  at  dlln  r  tiinen  iiii.n-  iiit;,'niatic:iily  ami  ini- 
[lerfeclly ;  but  when  once  fairly  understisxl,  the  conunon- 
sense  of  mankind  baa  declared  that  they  mu.«t  be  un- 
flinchingly and  peremptorily  obeyed.  Thb  claim  is  uni* 
versally  grounded  on  an  admitted  crcatorship,  nuypntt- 
ed  by  tli<  ;ivo\\(il  iIi|Hnil<nce  of  tbe  creature;  the  liible 
adds  a  third  most  touching  argument  to  ihi-«c  of  natural 
religion,  namely,  redemptkn,  thus  forming  a  tri{)le  cord 
—paternity,  firovideaes^  and  gcaoe.  Tbe  femnost  and 
generic  duty  that  grows  out  of  this  obligation  Is  that  of 
iiTrrrurt  -  all  the  folder  disfien^atinns  conceive  it,  but 
Christianity  terms  it  (ovr,  taking  a  nearer  and  nwrc  priv- 
ileged position.  Sec  .\i»oitiox.  This  reverential  re- 
gard is  chiefly  expressed  in  worsAys  which  accordingly 
eeeiqiies  the  prominent  plaee  in  sJI  religions,  standing 
at  the  very  head  of  the  Uccal«>gtic.  The  devotion  thus 
due  is  miiipie  as  well  as  supreme,  liocause  no  other  U-ing 
CAn  i>oKsibly  <K-cii|iy  llii^  rcl.iilim.  in'r  any  biuii'  r;  \Mir- 
ship  is  therefore  due  exclusively  to  our  .Maker,  Idola- 
try is  couscquently  reckoned  as  the  most  odious  and 
damning  of  all  sins,  because  it  virtually  overthrows  the 
throne  of  heaven  itself,  and  thus  destroys  the  very  basis 
.if, ill  moral  law.  .Iihmali  broi'ked  ev<  ry  trnn'^^rtH.sion 
of  his  chosen  people  but  this;  and  when  the  e,i[iti\ity 
had  burned  away  ita  exterior  manife^talion,  the  fmal 
excision  afflnned  hia  detestation  of  ita  still  cberiBheil 
spirit,  which  incited  brasi  to  the  ndmtnsting  apostasy 
of  the  Crueitixion.  The  same  crime  in  essence  has  rc- 
appearcil  in  the  mummeries  of  Christian  churches;  and 
even  I'rotestaiits  may  l>e  guilty  of  it  under  another 
name,  for  any  undue  love  of  earthly  objects  is  tanu- 
monnt  to  Idolatry  (CoL  iii,  5 ;  1  John  ii,  15).  Under 
tbe  Christian  economy,  again,  the  wwihip  diN  to  God 
is  to  assume  a  purely  s|>iritual  form,  in  distinction  from 
the  typical  and  ceremonial  guise  of  Moaaism  (.lobn  iv, 
24);  but  this,  of  course,  does  not  exdtide  all  exterior 
otoen'Bnces— it  rather  re<piires  tliMn,  at  least  for  con- 
gr^ational  oonoert.  SeeWonaMir.  We  mention  hen 
hot  one  other  specific  duty  under  this  head,  because  it  te 
inclusive  nf  nil  others  nnni' ly.  ntjan!  f'  r  Ch-Va  n- 
rfuleJ  tconl.  The  resiK-ct  we  sh<iw  to  any  one  iiiiturrilly 
extends  to  bis  communications;  and  in  the  case  of  an 
invisible  sovereign  or  an  absent  (riend,  our  reverence  is 
'diieflrhyUntiiHKkt  BowmuehnnMra 
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Ughljr  shoulii  wc  prize  and  cheerfully  hccU  the  words 
ofour  God  and  Sariour!  Nor  Is  the  Bible  to  be  ftodly 
dictiahed  merely  as  •  maneiito  of  dyiqg  ion,  at  am  a. 
token  of  kindly  concern,  nor  yet  Is  it  to  b«  valued  slm- 

pl/  aa  a  awful  piiili  -U" >k  in  ancient  lo(%lNit  Itill  morr 
as  A  practical  director}'  to  regulate  our  hearts  ami  our 
Bvea:  it  must  become  oar  vade-mecum  in  cvt  ry-day 
eonoems  of  the  most  vital  moment,  for  by  it  shall  wc  bo 
Anally  adjudged.  As  prayer,  therefore,  is  the  central 
act  <if  diviiu-  w<(r>ihi|i,  .««)  i.s  srarrliiiig  tlio  Scrijiturcs 
the  in<»t  liirect  iiu'IIumI  df  onh-riii};  imr  l«Uavii>r 
aright  all  respects;  the  twit  an'  ttif  i-tiiniilitc  coun- 
terparty iotemal  and  external;  one  furtitiin  and  puri- 
flea  the  heart,  the  other  hmmMs  and  directs  the  life. 
The  devout  BiUe-atodent  cannot  fail  of  becoaaing  e 
strung',  earnest,  consistent  fultiller  of  all  the  claims  of 
<iod  u|Kin  liim. 

3.  Ifuliu  til  one's  FtUoic-iteitiffs, — These  spring  inimc- 
disti'ly  out  of  thtr  aboTO  TClitioo  of  tli«  commoa  fether- 
bood  of  tfod,  and  thqr  CHI  never  be  soocessfullf  net  ez- 
oept  hy  Ix-ari  nff  this  thonf ht  constantly  in  mind.  Self- 
i.sluK-.ss,  tlif  in<>.«t  romnmn  and  baleful  bosptnunt  ><{ 
every  aAMH'iaiitui  «if  lilV,  is  most  cffectaally  ottuiiteract- 
ed  by  this  coii-Mderation ;  and  Scripture,  no  1cm  tluui 
eonrentiooal  politenessb  end  even  statute  lew,  eveiy- 
wbere  holds  Ibrtb  (cnehiof^a  BrwnkhJ  en  this  principle. 
We  hazard  notbitiK  in  affirrninj,'  that  all  tlie  ili*>nlcrs 
of  society  have  tlirir  r<j«it  in  a  vi(>laiit>n  or  neglect  of 
this  truth — I  Ik-  ii!ii\  i'r»al  brotherhtxKl  and  couscquent 
essential  equality  of  all  human  beings.  We  may  ttiere- 
foie  be  spared,  after  the  enunciation  of  this  one  general 
clew  to  the  multiform  and  complex  duties  of  life,  from 
entering  u|m>!i  a  discusrion  of  these  in  detail,  simply  ob- 
H;  r\  inir  Ihat  tin  y  may  all  In'  >  l«N«ilii-il  uMil»  r  two  divi- 
Biiin-< :  I.  the  doinettic,  including  the  relatioiM  of  parent 
aiKl  rliiM,  of  hariMnd  and  wife,  of  brother  and  sister, 
andof  neereoDiaqgnlniQroraAiJiy;  ^tbeaoesd^ena- 
bradng  the  relations  of  neighbor,  f^ow-dtlaen,  chnieb- 
mcmlter,  nn<!  volinitnry  a-^^ociatinn  fur  literary,  Letu  vo- 
li-nt.or  I'ointnerciul  |riir|iii>e!>.  For  all  tlics*-,  !>ec  the  a[>- 
I"ro]>riate  titles  in  iliis '  'i/vlnjio.lin.  Wc  here  dismiss  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  with  the  remark  that  our  duty  in 
all  these  regards  b  not  fully  discharged  by  the  mere  ren- 
dering t/tjuttict  to  these  various  cla.ws  of  itersoos  OM* 
ncctetl  with  us;  we  owe  them  likewise  the  offices  of 
ci>urto.'«y,  charity,  and  rsymiiadiy.  This  is  true,  not  oidy 
in  the  family  and  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  coinmuni- 
ty  and  the  world  at  large;  the  twofold  obligation  ex- 
tends to  every  ramification  of  the  aodal  laliik.  The 
<)upfttion  of  Cain,  "Am  I  my  bmcber^a  beeper?"  ex- 
pn'?w<'s  the  fm»t  and  most  wiii<"-s|ir<  ad  heresy  against 
the  mutual  rights  and  wcU-tmng  of  the  race.  It  is  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
ahowa  its  transcendent  excelkaee  iwiseiitiabeait- 
tiflil— doctrine  aptmipriate  to  the  lips  of  him  wbo  was 

Imfli  (;<m1  anJ  tn.iii  ;  iinintly.  the  inoulcntion  of  love  for 
all  mankind  a'*  ^iu  !i,  ami  as  the  common  ofl^pring  of 
the  one  Ileing  to  wIm.iis  nc  all  owe  .supreme  allegiance. 
The  suUime  extension  of  tliis  precept  to  our  very  ene- 
nlea  (Rom.  xS,  14)  la  a  pecnraur  trait  of  Christianity 
(Matt,  r,  43-48) ;  not  a  mere  fancy  sketch  (Matt  xriii, 
23  3.>>.  as  an  oflTsct  to  our  own  shortcomings  (Matt,  ri, 
I  I.  l  i.r  o-s  a  noble  revenge  (Koiii.  xii.  Jni,  i,iit  a  life. 
likciieaH  (1  I'ct.  ii,  ld-2t)  of  the  heroihtn  of  the  faultless 
Msstcr  i^I.ukc  xxiii,  34 ),  realized  (Acts  vii,  CO)  by  saints 
(1  Cor.  ir,  12) :  ao  faithful^  are  the  divine  lineameota 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  18-28 ;  xxxir,  6-7)  mirrored  (If  eh.  i,  8) 
fnthe  cinluriiii;  (I  Pet.i,l>.'')  Word  flJcv.  xix.  13), whose 
commanil  ti.uke  vi,  St!)  i»  a  (iromisc  of  iKTfonnancc  (1 
Thess.  v,  '24).  This  is  the  only eUbctoal  motive,  as  well 
as  the  aole  general  bond,  in  the  eager  rash  of  men,  each 
for  the  Buinlenanoe  of  bimadf  and  hia^  The  natoral 
insUncts  of  home  affection,  and  the  tics  of  mutual  ad- 
rantagc.  may  go  far  to  M>ften  the  asperities  of  intimate 
as.-"  iutiMii ;  but  a  wiilc-n  achint;  ."iiKl  generous  ]>liilnn- 
thntpy  can  never  be  attained,  nor  can  even  the  sweetest 
nownitjes  of  doeely  Jeuiartio  and  aocM  tofwa  be 


iitcadily  secured,  without  the  habitual  recognition  of 
this  fellowship  in  the  divine  sight. 

4.  Ituliet  tovanU  ome's  Sei/.—ThtM  are  properly  and 
adrisciUy  placed  last,  although  in  the  perversity'  and 
Miicidnl  lolly  i  f  luinian  iiaiurc  tlu  v  arc  usually  promot- 
ed to  a  fruut  rank,  ai}J,  indeed,  enhanced  almost  to  tbo 
etdwrfaa  «f  all  the  preceding.  But  no  maxim  waa 
ever  man  pnifbundly  true  in  ita  application  tothia  aul*- 
Ject  than  our  Loid's  paradox :  **He  that  seeketh  bia 
own  life  f  i.  c.  |)orsonal  frrntittcation  as  his  foremost  aitn], 
■diall  lotw-  it."  Then-  is  no  joy  e<|ual  to  that  of  making 
others  hapjiy  ;  ami  he  who  is  willing  to  forego  his  own 
ease,  comiiirt,  and  emolument  for  the  sake  of  hlfsaiiij. 
oonwUng,  and  enriching  bia  MhHr-cnatnes,  wUl  And 
himself  repaid  a  thousand -fold  even  in  the  satisfaction 
he  experiences  in  this  Ufe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rewards 
nf  that  life  which  is  to  c«(me.  S«'llL'(hneK<  alway,-*  mlsse* 
it^  mark,  and  is  therefuTB  sure  to  be  miserable,  whereas 
generosity  invariakif  8MM9eedl  In  its  noble  purpoaea* 
We  need  not  lieBe  eater  npon  the  aMtaphjraicaiijneatiwi 
of  purely  dirintenatcd  benerolenee;  God  baa  not  r»> 

quired  us  to  scan  our  motives  so  closely  as  to  detect  and 
eject  a  thought  of  the  reticx  intiuence  of  our  philan- 
thropy u|)on  our  minds  in  the  bliss  of  doing  good  and 
the  retroapect  of  uaefuhieaab  On  the  contnuy,  ba  as- 
eouiagea  ne  to  a  tMncflcent  eoone  Inr  eoeb  eonrideni* 
tions;  and  the  Son  of  God  himself  did  not  diMlnin,  in 
his  consummate  act  of  sclf-ilcvoiion  for  the  n'soue  of  a 
fallen  world,  to  cont  em  plate  the  fruit  of  his  redeeming 
love  (laa.  liii,  1 1 ;  lleb.  xii,  2).  We  may  preliminarily 
remaili,  aa  a  confimation  and  parallel  of  tbia  aoerct  ef 
the  roost  soccessful  happiness,  that  all  the  pruclivities 
of  the  heart  (cspcciolly  the  passions  and  the  appetites) 
Iciiil  not  only  to  excess,  and  therefore  require,  even  for 
their  own  beat  ends,  iu  be  held  in  check  by  counter  in- 
fluences of  a  higher  character,  but  they  likewise  are  set 
open  the  most  immediate  gratifieatioo  pearihie;  and  M 
titb  ie  not  always,  nor  even  naoallT,  the  aaftat  or  ttw 
most  complete,  tlo  |  .nnl(  iit  and  cxyierienced  habitually 
restrain  and  dulir  tticm  till  the  time  and  object  are  ripe 
for  full  and  wholesome  enjoyment.  For  this  reason,  all 
the  more  do  we  need  to  keep  the  lore  and  puimit  of 
sdf  in  tlie  badignMnd,tiIl  oar  noUer  eentinenta  bam 
aoqinred  such  strength  and  discipline  that  wc  may  8C> 
cnrely  give  to  self-love  the  rein,  and  guide  it  to  its  ma«t 
succcs.'<ful  and  harmoiiion.H  rchult:< ;  ollienvi.M-  wc  ^llaU 
be  likely  to  grasp  only  the  present  shadow,  and  lose  the 
more  retnote  substance.  It  is  precisely  tbia  moat  ep*- 
gioua  and  irreparable  folly  of  which  tiM  amm  of  man- 
kind are  guilty,  in  pursuing  the  pleaaurea  of  time  and 
sense  to  the  liszanl  of  hpiritunl  and  ctcnKTl  ji'yt^. 
devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  a  few  practical 
soggcations,  under  the  head  uf  personal  duties  to  one's 
aalf,  specifically  calculated  to  guard  i4punat  ao  lam- 
entable  an  cnor,  and  aeenrs  tha  bli^wat 
ment  of  eadi  ooa'a  daatiny  aa  •  antjeet  «f  i 
ernment. 

(I.)  The  htiitnoiiious  development  of  aH  one't  mattre 
/<icuUk»»—TtH>  gift  of  reason,  and  still  mo««  of  a  moral 
facdty,  aairica  with  it  the  eUigatioa  to  oeieiaa  and 
improve  it;  we  owe  this  no  less  aa  a  debt  of  gntitade 
to  the  Giver  than  as  a  means  of  extractintr  the  fall 
value  for  our>^<'lvc.H.  Heme,  while  a  sense  of  self-presciv 
vation  naturally  and  justly  leads  us  to  csre  for  and  cul- 
tivate our  )ihysical  powers,  the  neglect  of  our  intellect 
in  aqy  of  iu  ghwieoa  aiqpaciitiee  ie  a  aelf-ataltifioaiaoa 
that  entitlee  one  to  the  emitenipc  of  bis  ftfflows;  bat  the 

cnij'liin;:  out  i  f  con^rii  iire  or  tlie  ihvnrtiii^  of  anv  of 
our  goillikc  moral  capabilities  is  a  literal  suicide  of  the 
souL  Such  a  dereliction  defeats  the  very  end  of  jiaba 
tion,  and  tuma  it  into  a  cuise  forever.  JBeoaaaawaan 
enmmnded  by  and  flllad  with  tanptatfam  in  tbia  aecM 
of  trial,  all  the  more  diligent  do  we  need  to  be  in  rous- 
ing and  confirming  and  intensifying  everv  moral  power 
that  may  aiil  U"  in  the  life-Ion^  strupglc  with  our  des- 
perate inward  and  outward  foea.  Most  of  all  have  we 
iGjhaUeBl 
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which  is  proffere<l  ua  as  a  restorer  to  tlie  full  ima^jp  of 
Deity  (PhiL  ii,  13). 

(2.)  The  eartfal  esUwn  qf  aqr  particular  aptUttde 
Clof  eadk  may  poma. — Taricty  within  ecftrin  limits 

of  iiiiifomiitv  is  oviilcntly  (Jod's  law  n"  cxpressi^il  in 
nature,  aipl  ilu-  same  rule  i»  olj*crveil  in  the  liutiian 
coiutituli"!!— UhIIIv,  mfiital,  and  spiritual,  H«'n«'f  the 
obvious  propriety,  aiid  indml  necps^ity,  of  noting  and 
tnrninif  to  aoeoant  the  pecoUar  gcniii.<t  of  erety  individ* 
ual,  in  order  to  ita  perfection  by  judicious  practice.  In 
this  way  the  economy  and  skill  of  that  inircniixH  mml- 
i  rn  ( ■•n;riv.ini-f'  the  ••di\  isi<'M  cf  Inlior"  liavi'  tlirir  high- 
er rt'SultH.  The  idea  that  aJl  art'  nducwl  by  piety  to 
the  HHne  PracrtL<t<  ai)  hcd,  cither  here  or  hereafter,  fa 
pnpoaUraii^  Tha  facile  dexterity  of  the  expert,  aa 
eompaicd  with  the  chumy  downcas  of  the  tyro  hi  art, 

h  Imt  a  type  of  thf  exerlleiu-e  of  one  «aint  aU>vp  an- 
other (1  fur.  XV,  11 ),  or  even  of  the  same  in  successive 
stages  of  grrtwth  (Luke  viii,  IH);  ami  thu  anperiority  on 
earth  fumiabea  a  rantage-ground  by  leaaon  of  which 
the  mofal  dbtanea  muathe  (brever  wtdening  in  heaven. 
The  Mme  is  fnic  in  this  life  of  all  the  human  powers, 
es]X'cialiy  of  the  mind  and  heart;  and  douhtle»N  a  like 
perpetually  increasin;j  pre-eminence  in  these  endnw- 
inents,  so  akin  with  the  spiritual,  will  hold  good  in  the 
other  world.  From  this  we  see  the  tmiMendpnt  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  in  the  present  state  of  e.xUtcnce 
every  power  of  the  soul,  before  eternity  shall  fix  the 
plastic  ductile  condition  that  pirt.ii.is  lu  pn>t)atii)n. 
This  thought  again  sug^sts,  on  the-  other  hand,  the 
mistaken  policy  of  altogether  negleetiQg  even  the  less 
marked  talent;  for  a  feeble  iadication  may  lead  to  the 
dtscovery  of  a  precions  treasure,  many  unpromising  be- 
j;inniii;L;-i  having:  eventuated  iti  drilliant  eminence.  And 
it  is  i!ie  tiinimim  vir(ue>i — like  the  ordinary  acquire- 
ments—that  are  most  (generally  useful;  oa  we  approve 
the  necesMty  of  uachtog  every  child,  however  dull,  at 
leaet  the  simpla  mdinwnta  of  ednoatiim,  whila  wo  deem 
it  worth  while  to  expend  years  at  the  piano  or  the  easel 
only  ujxin  those  who  evince  extraordinary  artistic  tact. 
()n<«'  more,  let  no  one  excii-'*'  liitusi  If  rr^irii  the  everv- 
day  duliea  of  life  on  the  ground  of  his  i^tnall  natural 
abililgr  (Luke  xix,  15-26),  nor  plead  his  pecnliar  indis- 
porftbo  or  special  hfaidetancea  to  any  form  of  morality, 
Ibr  all  really  experience  the  same  diffleolMes  and  InsnV- 

liciency  in  one  form  or  anothiT;  thia  Ver}'  reluctance, 
arduousness,  opposition,  ealU  for  redoubIe<l  zeal  and  ef- 
fort (Ecclcs.  X,  10 1,  for  it  is  an  omen,  or  rather  symptom, 
of  moral  death  the  more  imminent  and  totaL 

(8.)  Tk*  tamat  and  eontant  applieatitm  to  praetical 
remits  of  all  one's  timr,  jHurfr.i.  ami  rrnnurrm.  -  -  It  is 
not  enough  to  poAKS'.,  enlar;;e,  and  empiny  wealth,  in- 
fluence, Icaniinj,'.  !<kill,  lieaiili.  or  li>n;;evity;  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  Just  standard  of  requirement  till  we 
fully  direct  them  towards  useful  ends— till  they  posi- 
tively ladomKl  to  the  ghny  of  God  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  We  abould  not  be  so  absorbed  in  the  lnxur>' 
of  their  ao^uisition,  inrn  asc.  or  exen  isi-  to  f  ir^i-t 
their  ultimate  design.  In  short,  we  mnsl  everywhere, 
at  all  tiroes,  and  in  aU  ttdnga,  bear  in  mfaid  that  we  are 
but  Hewards  in  the  ooenpanqr  of  theM  endowments, 
and  hold  ouraelvea  constantly  in  lendimas  to  give  to 
the  great  Proprietor  a  satiafactoiy  aocoml  Of  their  a|>- 
propriation  (1  (.'or.  vi. 'itJ). 

I  1.1  7  /'  sober  but  mrdtul  and  deroiil  cn/nynunl 
whutti  t  r  bUtsingt  Pntvidmct  kcu  eon/erred  upon  ««. — 
Asceticum  and  epiemeanlMi  are  equally  removed  from 
aonnd  godlinCM  (Eccles.  xi,  9, 10^.  .\  momsr-  piety  is 
next  to  none  at  all,  but  a  cheerful  moderaiiim  is  the 
best  recommendation  of  sainilincss.  nii'l  iliankfuliK  ss 
sweetens  the  homeliest  morsel.  Stoii'istn  can  never 
teach  us  to  be  content  with  our  lot.  Distmst  of  God's 
mercies  is  aa  atheistic  as  their  abuae.  The  mond  phi- 
losophy of  the  Bible  is  alike  |]:narded  against  all  ex- 
tremes, because  it  bc^iiis.  ceiitri"*,  and  vmU  in  a  true 
theism  (Ecdca.  xii,  13) :  "  lie  bath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  ia  good;  and  what  doth  the  Loud  mtairaertlM^ 


but  to  do  jit-"!!)/,  and  to  love  mrrcy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  lirnl  T  (Mic  vi,  8>  In  oar  hpaed  estate,  to 
regain  the  lofty  oompleteMM  we  muat  tmoe  oar  wqr 
back  by  the  aame  atepst  for  pmitmet  is  the  St  eoadi- 

tion  to  our  restoration  to  moral  rectitude  thim^i  divilW 
dfinrttrt/  KnAjidtlity  (\  .John  i,  t'). 

l.itfriitiirr.—Om  of  the  earliest  treatises  on  the  imb- 
ject  in  Engli^  is  Palcy's  Moral  Pkiloiopkg  (Lood. 
1785;  often  reprinted  with  extensive  m«ttdcatkaa  by 
later  eilitors) ;  but  it  essentially  ignores  oonsdenee,  and 
has  generally  been  reprobated  by  sound  moralista.  See 
Hlakey,  /AV.  of  Month  (4  v..1*."hvoi  ;  (;arvf.  /h/>,,nt 
Principles  of  Moral  I'kilot,  (fn)ui  Aristotle  to  17H«); 
Channing*a  Joolfruy,  I nl nut.  to  Mural  I'hilns.  (includes 
a  crideal  aorvey  of  modem  qntema) ;  LKxIdridge,  Acd- 
ura ;  BeMiam,  Moral  PUbu. ;  Giahoiime.  PrineipUs  of 
Moral  Pfiltof.  (17X01:  Ctovc,  MoratPhiloi,. :  I'ear«.n, 
Thfory  of  Moral*  ( 1H4K() ;  lV.atlie,  Moral  .NtViVmv  (  Kd- 
inburfjh,"  1816,  2  vols.^;  Taylor  (J.),  Sketch  of  Moral 
PUlos,;  Tumboll,  Priac^vfef  q/*  Moral  Seiatee;  Smith 
(J.  8.),  ijeehmt  on  JToral  nttna.,*  Btawak,  OiOUiin  o/ 
Moral  PhUos. ;  and  his  Aetire  and  Moral  Powers :  and 
Prmjrrss  of  F.thirol  Philos.  to  Knrope ;  Mcrivale,  Poyle 
I,eclur<.t,\*<(\\;  Calilenvmid, //fHxWoHoi'  of  Moral  Sci- 
ence (Lond.  l«72,»vo);  GiUett  (E.  II.),  7Vii<  Mural  Sys- 
tem (N.  Y.  1874,  SvoX  And  best  work  on  the 
subject.  Among  express  treatises  oo  the  geneml  sub- 
ject, wc  may  name,  as  bnng  best  known  and  moat  ae> 
civsilile  in  this  cinnitrj",  Wayland,  f-'lnnfut.i  of  Moral 
SntniY  (Host.lKl.S  I2mo);  Whewell  and  llenrj-,  Mor- 
aL  (Ikist.  IM[>) ;  Alexander,  Outlintt  of  Moral  Science 
(N.  Y.  1862);  Hickock,  Morat  Amnw  (N.  Y.  1868)} 
Upham,  Moral  PkUu.  (N.  Y.  18B7,  Iteo);  Winilow, 
AV.  m^nM  of  Moral  PhUos.  (N.  Y.  1857,llmo);  If.Hop' 
kin",  I.fctures  on  Moral  Scu^wt  (Ifost.  1862,  ISmo); 
ibid.,  Law  of  Lore  (N.  Y.  l«t'.!».  l  imo^.  The  i)eriodi- 
cals  which  contain  valuable  articles  on  this  topic  are: 
CAHMon  £raaiMKr,  viii,  M5;  xviH,  101 1  xix,  I,  tt) 
xxviii,  137;  xxix,  IS.'J;  xxx,  145;  xK,  97;  xlix,  215; 
Hi,  IH-H;  Chrtsttan  ff>  r.  vii,  H21 ;  Princeton  Rer.  v,  83; 
vii,  :',77;  xviii,  ■2<)0 :  xx.  :>-><.^ :  M'tli.  (in.  I!,  r.  v.  220; 
\rw- :  '.ngfander,  Oct.  1870,  p.  549;  liril.  and  For.  L'v. 
Rer.  Jan.  1874,  p.  183 ;  Ao«/.  Qh.  Rer.  iii,  1 ;  vi,  407 ;  xi, 
494;  xlviii,83;  Oct.  187.3,  art.  v;  /yiA,  AVicr«,  April,  1878, 
art.ix;  iSdHAJIIrr.vii,413;  Ixi,  195;  xci,«6;  PrttspecL 
Ht.  i.  577;  ii,  400;  A'orfA  lirit.  lltr.  xiv,  1(W;  Weslm. 
Rer.\,m\  ii,S54;  xU,246;  North  Amen  Rev.\x^'m\ 
ConreiiipiJeeei.Jal9r,  1878;  art.  TiL  SeeMoftALS. 

Mond  Soienoo.  See  Uobal  PmuMoraT. 

Moral  Sense  is  a  term  frequently  used  to  deq^ 
natc  the  consrirvrr.  It  is  believed  to  have  origiiuited 
with  lord  Shaftesbury,  wlio  contcndeil  fur  the  existence 
of  diwnterested  aflcctiiHia  in  man,  as  against  liobbcs 
(q.  v.),  and  in  antici|>atton  of  what  Hutchcson  (({.v.) 
afterwards  advncaied.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
principles  involvo<I,  the  t^'rro  Moral  Setue  itself  is  In- 
mrre.  t.  Iimwi  ver.  in  ;it  Ii  rist  iwn  (  "f^'ntial  particulars  in 
whicli  ili.1t  faculty  differs  fmm  the  characteristics  of  the 
senses.  In  the  first  place,  these  latter  are  exercised  open 
external  objects;  whereas  the  conscienee  (mrMiAfoic,  cen* 
seimisnes*,  or  se1f-knowle<l^)  is  exehnivdy  introreraive 
nr  ^uliji  rtivi',  and  pa^^'  in  ri-\  if  w  only  tlie  acf^  or  slates 
of  the  iixiividtial  himself.  Secondly,  the  wnses  give  us 
absolute  and  invariable  information  of  the  real  iirojKTtiea 
or  relations  of  things  and  when  acting  normally  tbey 
never  mislead  or  deceive  any  one  aa  to  the  limtB  in  the 
ca<M' :  while  conscience  is  so  subjective  that  it  conveys  to 
u'*  iiitiniaiion  only  of  a  relative  character,  and  hence  af- 
fi  <  ts  ditTi  ri  at  pi tmhis  <piifc  variou«ly  in  ri  -iiicct  to  the 
same  act  or  condition  of  things,  acconlini;  to  the  habit 
of  mind,  or  edueatioo,  or  prvconceivcd  notions.  In  short, 
conscience  is  a  seMsonly  io  the  genesal  signification  of 
an  impression  or  inflnenee  of  an  emottvie  natore.  It  has 
'  uMially  been  defined  as  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 

(which  we  become  aware  of  tlie  mond  qaaUty  of  an  act 
^iapoae,Bentimani;etft),andmanitabl]r(i.e^r  
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ably  or  painfully)  affected  by  it.  Only  the  latter  part 
<»f  this  definiliuii  i>-  .n  iMiratf  ;  fur  the  npprcbonsioii  of 
the  agreement  or  omtrariei y  tiotwocn  the  niven  Rulijocts 
of  thODght  (the  act,  piir|in«e,  etc.)  is  a  purely  intellect- 
ud  •xgidae  of  the  Judipaent,  comparing  the  tiling  ci>n- 
tempiiited  or  icviewed  with  eome  pnmnwAy  acquired 
or  ailoptpd  standaril  or  principle  of  right.  Ilonce  the 
ini|)<)rlniire  of  a  concct  and  true  rulf  by  which  to  trj' 
ail  moral  ijurstions ;  anit  lif  iicc,  too,  tiio  exi'<'<  iliri^;  di vit- 
aity  aiid  even  op(MMiiion  of  views  on  mural  |ioiiit:9  be- 
uniai  pwiooa  of  diflereot  reUgkme  nd  MioriatioaB.  The 
tendency  of  the  |>as«un8,  moreover,  to  mrp  th«  judg- 
ment U  pnirerbiai ;  and  oi)  human  natnte  is  conatita- 
tioiiallv  l  ornipi,  tin-  tniai  ^  d  and  untrained  cons«.-i<'ni'<' 
cannot  be  nliod  uiK)n  to  give  a  ju»t  verdict.  It  ia 
cidelly  at  tbi^i  |)oint  that  a  divine  revelation  becoows 
peccMiry  in  order  to  funiiah  •  perfect  oomi  to  the  or- 
in.ifr  Jndfnnent,  ai  well  aa  to  leinforce  the  unction  of 

till'  cons .  icniv  in  it*  <•  inlliot  witli  the  dcj  ravi  I  iiulina- 
tiona.  On  the  <»tiifr  hand,  i\w  «inoiioiial  tunciion  of 
conscience,  which  is  lienundied  by  niiture  an  wi  11  ai«  by 
habitual  sin,  nceda  quickening,  so  tliat  it  may  become 
a  dealer  and  man  emphatie  monitor  in  advaooe,  aa 
well  as  a  more  effectual  penalty  or  reward  after  the  per^ 
fbrmance  uf  a  praiseworthy  or  the  commission  of  a 
guilty  at-l,  and  tbut  stiraidate—  by  it-*  twofold  action  — 
to  virtue  in  the  futnre.  It  is  rcvt  lalion,  ai;ain,  that 
furnishes  tbL!>  aid,  not  only  by  the  motives  which  the 
light  that  it  shod*  upon  the  rewarda  and  iiunisbments 
of  a  ftatare  state  supplies,  but  likewiae  by  the  »ii))emat- 
lira!  inrtiifiu  rM  of  the  Holy  Spirit  protnisK'd  to  ail  who 
humbly  Mck  and  i  nfoiiraj^o  them.  As  this  double  ciill- 
ure  of  the  natural  consi'icnce — it.*  halndinl  excrciw"  in 
accordance  with  a  heaveiUy  standard  of  duty,  and  ita 
alliance  with  Abnightjr  power— enanree  its  eoiind  devd- 
opmi'nt  niid  stoady  action,  so,  on  the  mntmr\-,  tbi-  re- 
peated violaiiiin  of  its  bebcstf,  and  the  iia'<irrii;ibli'  re- 
jection of  the  proffi-re»l  aik^istaiice  from  aUni-,  nuist 
eventually  lead — as  we  tind  to  be  actually  the  ca«c  with 
many  hardened  wretchca— to  an  a|ipai«nt  obliteration 
of  the  faculty  itadf»  or  at  leaat  •  total  suppression  of  ita 
admonitioas  and  awards.  The  latter  »iate  is  one  of  bopc- 
leaa  impenitence  [nee  Jchh  iai.  ni.iNDM'.HH],  and  the 
fomer  that  of  a^-onred  sal  vat  ion.  Yet  even  in  an  unfall- 
cn  condition  man',-*  (■on'H;ieiiiv  wao  not  of  itself  adequate 
tat  hi*  moral  goidaucc,  and  hence  an  objective  law — 
the  prohibition  of  the  *wf:\o  tree  as  a  prescriptive  sam- 
plc  only — was  i;i\oti  Vi  -iq.i  li'mfnt  and  direct  it.s  ener- 
gy; and  6till  Kvi'rt  jmlj;nu  nt  socins  to  i:avc  bven  in- 
competent, under  that  non-rrilcmptive  economy,  de?[iite 
licr  moral  perfection,  to  detect  the  mortal  error  that 
liirkcd  in  tlw  tempter's  suggestions :  the  actual "  knowl- 
cflffe  of  goo<l  and  evil"  by  bitter  e.\|>crieiir'e  alone  was 
eftwtual  to  awnkcn  the  full  imncr  of  this  faculty.  So, 
on  Ilif  oihi  r  liaiii!,  ill  iIm'  vvurli',  mC  jicriiitiun  \vc  aii- 
wont  lu  imagine  Uul  the  reared  and  lilnntcd  coiiHcicnoe 
will  vouiw  ilai-ir  to  dkBMiMi  the  soul  with  retributive 
fiat  the  ponga  of  gniit,  at  leaat  in  tfaia  proiia- 
'  existence,  are  not  strictly  the  measure  or  critc- 
1  of  w riiii_'-il(.]ni; :  forlhcii  the  self-cii;ii|>l  i'  i  lit  Phar- 
isee Would  lie  acquitted,  and  the  tender  [wniteiit  would 
be  condemned.  The  most  atrocious  crimes  hare  been 
oommitted  under  the  plea  <tf  oonaoienoe,  and  that  not 
bjrpoeriticaily,  but  in  aelMduaion  (Acts  xxvi,  V) ;  while 
the  first  atepe  in  tran^irn'SRion  arc  visited  by  a  dcj^rce 
of  remorse  which  gradually  le^-wns  ax  the  oflVndcr  pro- 
gresses in  Ills  downwanl  career.  'I'liis  leads  us  back 
once  more  to  the  main  proposition  of  this  discussion, 
namely,  the  insufiiciency  ofoonsdenoe  as  a  moral  light. 
Nothiqg  is  right  simply  because  our  conscience  approves 
it.  The  appeal  must  lie  to  a  higher  authority  than 
man's  nature  aflTurds.  lie  is  nut  an  absolute  ''law  unto 
hinuclf."  It  is  his  Cn-ator  who  retains  Mipreme  juris- 
diction  over  him,  and  who  has  reserved  the  prerogative 
ofpMScribing  what  he  may  innocently  do^  aiul  what  be 
is  morally  bmind  to  do.  flee  Uobal  Law.  Tciwben 
aa  indiridnal  has  mSM  Uaasctf  of  the  bmt  means 


within  his  reach  for  ascertaining  his  Mattel's  wilt,  and 

has  scrupulously  followed  that  liglit,  be  is  not  culpable 
for  any  trror  of  faith  or  practice  into  which  he  may  fall 
by  reason  of  bis  fidlible  judgment^  or  for  any  other  cmi- 
sequeuoe  of  bis  iMturally  defective  or  even  dqiraved 
condition.  He  must  ana  ho  ought  to  obey  his  reason 
and  conscience,  however  im|)erfect;  but  if  siuct  re  and 
<l(H-ile,  he  win  iK>t  long  remain  in  serious  ini.su[ipreln  n- 
sion  of  moral  tnitb;  and  in  any  case  his  rcs|Hjnsibility 
is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  light  be  en- 
joys or  might  have  attained  (Loka  xii,47,4B).  Whiln 
therefore  a  tmttake,  be  it  ever  so  grievous  or  dosdy  n- 
tated  to  moral  subjects,  is  not  in  itself  a  sin,  yet  every 
ninu"s  conduct  should  l>e  trinl  l.t.ih  l,y  bimself  and 
othen«,  as  it  ceruinly  is  aud  tinaily  will  tje  by  the  un- 
erring Judge— according  to  that  standard  of  rectitude 
which  tlie  divine  law  as  vouchsafed  to  him  cifjdns.  To 
the  heathen,  walking  by  the  dim  light  that  tradition 
reflects  iip.Tn  hi-  p.-itti  tVinn  the  primeval  revelation!*, 
Mipplementi'il  onl)-  by  the  uncertain  llickerings  of  the 
lamp  of  exjicrience,  or  perchance  by  a  few  rays  tluit  oc- 
casionally break  through  the  embrasure  of  bis  shrouded 
pilgrimage  Itom  the  raifiance  of  mora  finrend  diapensn- 

tions,  the  office  of  comn-ience  is  all-imi>ortant  in  aiiling 
him  to  grope  bis  way  out  of  the  thraldom  of  nature  to 
a  -sense  of  the  divine  aireptance;  and  we  may  cliarita- 
bly  hold  that  in  rare  examples  he  has  thus  Ix  en  <  nabled 
to  reach  the  day  of  moral  purity,  and  emerge  at  last 
into  the  serene  glory  of  the  heaveidy  abode;  Iwt  the 
melancholy  facts  of  piast  history.-  and  present  observation 

seem  only  to  ju-tify  the  fear  lliat  the  mass  I'f  p;!u'r,u ism, 
even  in  the  culture<l  instances  of  tirecce  and  Konie,  of 
India  or  China,  have  but  grovelled  in  the  mire  of  sen- 
suality, and  quenched  their  higher  aspieatioos  and  bet- 
ter convictions  in  the  absurdities  of  a  beastly  iddati^. 
Kven  Islamisra,  setting  out  witli  mm  h  of  borruwul 
truth  to  reform  a  |)ol_v  t heist ic  luuli.  raiU'ily  il<  generateil 
into  puerile  fanaticism,  and  aims  no  higher  than  a  licen- 
tious Paradise;  while  Judaism,  disciplined  by  a  direct 
contact  with  the  supernatural  to  tite  sternest  regimen 
that  the  nwa  baa  ever  known,  has  generally  resulted  ia 
beartlcsn  l*hari8aism  and  puerile  formalism.  Under  the 
Hedemptivc  stln  tm-  a  simpler  and  profoundcr  niaxim  — 
that  of  universal  benevolence— has  supervened  for  the 
resuscitation  and  tuition  of  the  believer's  conscititoe, 
stunned  and  bewiklered  by  the  iNUdensome  technical- 
ities of  previous  systems;  yet  we  find,  alas!  a  huge 
sliare  of  ( 'liristcn.lum  either  ri verting  to  the  obsolete 
metluKls  of  salvation  by  aM-etioigm  and  ritualism  and 
ecclcsiasticism,  or  abusing  the  liberty  of  the  (ios|Rd  by 
fanaticiam  and  bumauitaiiaiiisni  and  ratioaalism.  Yet, 
amid  these  vagaries  and  inoonsiatenciei^  the  one  cai^ 
nal  principle  of  "  faith  that  works  by  love  and  puri- 
fies the  heart"  must  be  recognised  by  the  csndid  and 
I  li,Mi^;litriil  i  l  all  lin>es  .md  all  clinn  ^  as  the  s-ile  tisl  of 
genuine  piety  aud  pliilatUhrupy.  ik'ltisbnesB  is  t be  banc 
of  all  morality,  and  in  proportion  aa  thu  canial  silf  is 
cmcided  the  spiritiud  self  is  icsnncctcd  out  of  the  niina 
of  the  All,  until  at  length  the  ideal  man— God's  own 
image— becomes  traiistii^un  1  in  its  petmaMnt  bcau^t 
for  "(jod  is  love"'  (comp.  1  John  iv  ). 
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PllII  I  >-i  il  ilV. 

Moral  Tbeolosy  is  only  another  name  for  the 
Htonea  of  Ethics  (q.  r.).  Uador  tta*  laat-naimd  head- 
ing we  hare  considered  as  much  of  the  subject  as  can 
be  encr>inpaj»ed  from  a  strictly  philnsophical  and  I'n>t- 
ostant  thoi'loi^io.-il  litand-point.  Only  the  views  of  iJn- 
mani^to  rrmaiii  to  tic  treated  here.  These  are  in  many 
n  ^pti't:*  radicnlly  different  from  those  of  the  other  claaset 
referred  to.  The  PraUMaot  tmw,  at  we  hare  aeen  in 
the  articte  JStUor,  It  that  ChriatJanhr  la  esMntially  an 
Mhicat  religion;  that,  while  it  i<i  tni(>  fti.ii.  nihrr  uVv^- 
iont  favor  certain  virtues,  or  give  a  certain  »aiK-tiitn  to 
all  virtuea,  Chriatiaaity  is  tmly  morality,  for  it  aims  at 
moral  mgemnUiom,  and  thai  ia  itaelf  'teligioii.  Says 
Bladde  (Abm*  Pkaert  o/M«rtM%-U  is  a  religion;  by 
its  mere  epiphany  St  forms  a  rimrrh :  in  utartinir- 
point.  its  career,  and  it.*  consiinim.'ition,  it  is  'a  kingdom 
of  heaven  upon  earth'"  ( [i.  ■21»7  t^ij. ;  comp.  p.  '219  !nj., 
2G6  sq.).  Aa  the  sources  of  this  science,  we  poinle<l 
ont,' "Christ, his  person  and  teaching;  also  the  writings 
ofthenesthsas  ahewo  in  the  N.  T.,  as  otjectire  and 
as  BoljeedTe  to  tlie  Intfaenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
fiUthfuL"  The  Koman  (Catholic  Church,  how.  vt  r.  rec- 
ognises no  standard  of  morality  except  that  of  her  own 
oanstiuetion,  and  insists  upon  it  thai  not  only  the 
taiptaies^  but  also  the  tiadition  and  dedandona  of 
any  ellbrt,  even  In  the  domain 
of -ipi  fulativc  philosophy.  .Say^  l>r.  Fiifhs  in  the  Ko- 
man Catholic  Cyclopa»dia  of  Wetzer  and  Welle:  "The  j 
traditions  of  the  Church,  togrtkrr  with  the  .Scriptures, 
ooostiUtte  the  source  of  ethical  knowledge.  Tradition  1 
aeme  partly  to  oonplsoMat  the  moral  preeepts  of  the 
BUe  by  flinher  denanda  and  institutionv,  and  portly 
to  einddate  and  more  clearly  to  interpret  their  !M>nse 
and  purpose."  Not  even  does  he  rc^t  Ik  ri-.  I^est  he 
be  misunderstood  as  to  the  extent  of  the  domain  of  ec-  , 
clesiasttcal  tradition,  he  continues:  "From  the  domain 
of  ocdeoiaatical  tradition  we  regard  c^edally  aa  impor- 
tant for  mora]  purposes :  ( 1 )  the  fdIm  and  canons  ortlie 
general  ccclesia-tical  counriU;  (2)  the  decisions  and 
dechuations  of  the  holy  chair;  (3)  the  infallible  (?)  ut- 
terances of  the  Church  fathers."  Not  content  yet,  he 
goes  even  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "  into  the  circle  of 
mondistie  sooivcs  we  saoat  natorally  and  pmperiy  ad- 
mit also  ecclcAia-^tical  customs  and  the  (  <  of  tlu  j>.uiiit.«. 
fur  in  the  life  of  the  Church  anil  Iut  skaiiii-t  is  retiected 
the  life  of  <nir  divine  l^ird  aii'l  Master."  In  quoting 
Dr.  Fuchs  we  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  citing  only  one  writer;  as  a  contrilMtor  10  the 
standard  Roman  Catholic  Cydopadia  of  Uenoany,  be 
speaks  roost  assuredly  the  opinions  of  the  Church  for 
which  hi'  «  rl:i  ■.  a;ii!  lii--  \  it  «  s  are  iliosc  of  the  Itoiiii.-h 
Church  at  large.  It  ia  apparent,  thon,  that  by  an  out- 
law «f  the  Cboch  Roonnlita  have  nodlled  the 


ethictt  of  the  X.  T.,  and  a)ntrolletl  the  ethical  conscions- 
ness  of  Christendom  down  to  the  period  of  the  Refofw 
mation.  The  lYotsalant  reganb  this  modification 
adnheroos,  and  Insists  that  notably  sacerdotalism  played 
no  tinini]>ortaiit  jiart :  the  t  ler^jy  iiiterjtretinp  as  thev 
!«w  tit,  and  the  iM-opli'  Ih'iii;;  taught  by  them  as  they 
were  them<H  lve«^  intiuent'tHl  hy  the  ascetic  notions  which 
invaded  the  Church  in  the  4th  century,  and  have  ever 
siiiee  continued  to  exert  thdr  anthority  among  pepista. 
See  .AsrtmcisM ;  Monasticism:  SACKrtiioT.M.isM.  In 
our  references  in  the  article  Ethim  we  have  iuM-rtfd 
the  works  of  writer;*  who  deal  carefully  with  the  earlv 
tz-aching  of  the  Church  on  this  stilyect,  and  wc  here 
give  only  a  brief  resume  of  the  views  of  eocleriastical 
wiUeia  from  the  apostolic  period  (town,  in  order  to  Atr> 
nish  the  names  most  prominently  connected  with  Ri>> 
man  Catholic  etUc*  ftom  the  fewBdation  of  Christlani^ 
to  the  present. 

1.  ApottaKe  IkrM,  Astqpwitthe  oNtent  of  apom 
tulic  ethics^  it  eoeoaiposNS  prettjr  nrach  all  departosenta 
of  life,  and  the  dntfes  and  virtues  corresponding  with 
them.  Vet  in  thii  ].r'".iui>'  such  are  ninde  ji.irtic- 
ularly  consiiii  noun  niid  jiraix-worlliy  a*  are  natural  to 
the  .spirit  of  Chri.«tianity.  For  while  all  antiipiity  had 
made  the  soveceign  good  ounaist  in  escape  from  pain, 
dtber  \if  vlrtae  or  bjr  pleasare,  GhriidaDit]r»  bgr  the 
mystery  of  the  passion,  announc^  the  divinity  of  sor- 
row, and  the  roost  characteristic  element  in  Christian 
virtue  to  he  l<ive.  Hence  the  apostolir  writer-*  i;avi-  .*jv(^- 
cial  prominence  to  those  Christian  ideal.s  oi'  faith,  hope, 
bre,  prayer,  mercy,  chastity,  martyrdom,  and  the  like, 
which  are  the  chafaeteristic  elements  of  petlieet  ehtt^ 
ity,  and  which,  If  lealiied,  nmst  absorb  flke  etMes 
and  j>olitirs  in  a  Mgher  BCiencc.  The  vnrillation  on 
some  .tingle  roovai  qaestlons  and  print  iple.i  ohservahle 
in  the  writil^  of  these  early  Christian  fathers  gradu- 
ally died  out  aa  a  more  profound  and  oomptehenaive 
Chtiidan  consciogineis  spieod  in  the  Chnteh.  Aa  ve- 

t;,ir<ls  the  manner  of  treatment  of  this  subject,  most 
apostolic  writ  ill;,'-*  deal  with  it  in  a  way  serviiTsMe 
mainly  to  (li  \  niio!ml  ]iurpoM-i.  ••  1  In  ir  linsis,"  it  has 
been  well  said,  "  remained  from  the  tint  rather  religious 
than  speoaMve^  notwithstanding  the  pemasion  thai 
in  the  leseon  enlightened  by  the  Word  there  was  given 
a  ground  of  union  between  objective  n-velalion  and 
subjective  knowledge."  Even  among  tlio«o  conirtbn- 
tions  to  thia  field,  in  that  period,  which  rise  above  the 
sphere  then  usually  occupied,  only  a  fat  maintain  ■ 
atlictly  adentilk  character.  Carliest  anong  the  piD> 
dnctions  of  that  age  stand  the  writings  of  the  eele- 

lir.ntrd  disi  ipli'  of  tlie  ai.'-tle  I'aul.  Clement  of  Home, 
whoMi  ejii.sile  to  ihi-  Chri-iian  congregation  at  Corinth 
is  one  of  the  finest  roonumenti  of  Christian  antiquity. 
Its  especial  ol^ect  was,  however,  to  recondle  tlie  dis- 
sensions and  fhetions  which  had  arisen  in  that  oongre- 
gation,  and  it  contains  therefore  mainly  admonitions  to 
concorrl  and  j>eare.  More  noteworthy  in  this  departs 
ment  of  (  liri-ii  iii  eihic  i  are  the  productions  of  Ignatiua 
((].  v.),  who  wrote  nix  epistles  to  diverse  congregations, 
and  one  to  Polycarp;  thejr  were  |>enned  on  his  way  to 
the  lions  of  the  Colotaetini,  and  bieathe  the  spirit  of  a 
man  who  had  beheld  John,  and.  ftall  of  lUth,  is  ready  to 
meet  his  Ijonl  and  Master.  The  in  inil  prei  cjit,s  and 
admonitions  of  the  Ignatinn  eiiL^ik-.t  are  mostly  {tas- 
sages  quoted  from  the  N.  T.,  or  sentiments  in  acconi 
with  its  contenta,  expreaaed  with  fServeney  aa  wdl  aa 
si  m  pi  icity.  A  renarkabb  feature  in  them  is  the  empha- 
«!•«  with  which  their  author  insists  on  the  propriety  to 
In-long  puhlidy  and  externally  to  th<'  Chiircli.  ih>iii;;!i  he 
by  no  mean-*  foru'' 1-  i[-*valuein  the  .Hii;ht  o|  ( iod  a->  con- 
sisting in  the  commuiii«>u  with  Christ  and  in  the  sin- 
cere search  for  mion  with  (tod.  We  learn  to  recogniae 
ecclesiastical  consociation,  the  alliance  of  so  many  thou- 
sands by  unity  of  faith  and  love,  as  something  grand, 

the  true  ul/.     n.  o  t  i  il  i7u  er;»  (ff  the  Church  (ehlers) 

as  something  inseparable  from  Christian  life.  This  de- 
eUedly  ecdesiastioal  dilpositioo  is  also  shandhyPH^ 
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car[i  i  t).  V.)  himself  in  his  optntlo  to  the  conprepalion  at 
I'hilippL    AImivo  nil  lie  dcsircrf  ttiiit  iittachtnent 

to  pure  unsdalterated  fiiiib  be  •trengthnutl ;  like  I^na- 
dna^  be  otabliahes  ChriMiaa  etbici  on  ChmiUn  Church 
creed.  Ilia  moral  prec«pcs  «•  lightly  denominated 
<'8|M>!)t<)lic  fn^ins  of  mM."  But  waHv  flie  moet  emi- 
nent ntloiii|it  tn  n'<Mii(  ilc  Christinn  idrns  with  the  funns 
and  vicw8  uf  ancient  philosophy,  eiipceially  tho«iC  of  il« 
lateit  eflMcaeenoa— 'New  I'latontsm— was  made  in  the 
aiystk  apacidatiaiia  of  the  Aiea|Mgite  Dkmyriui,  in 
whteh  the  Christian  •eienti6e  eplrit  aine  at  an  inner- 
BMMtOomprehrn^'ion  of  it.<ielf,  for  this  end  callini;  in  the 
rapport  of  trailitidiial  kno\vlc<l;;e.  No  othrr  product  of 
minil  lia.i  cm  r<  iM  <l  a  dcojier  or  more  jHtwirful  iiitiii- 
ence  u|K>n  the  development  of  Christian  mysticittni— 
the  culininating-point  of  ecclesiastical  ethics — than  his 
writings^  in  which  the  several  dispersed  rays  of  mys- 
tical ideas  and  views,  such  as  here  and  there  (;Hm- 
nu  r  ill  Clomons  Alexamlriiiu.'t,  Aiiuiislini'.  Ma<'ariu.«,  and 
olhi'ns  converge  an  in  a  focua,  and  fonn  one  of  the 
atrongest  links  comiccting  the  period  of  which  we  are 
■peaking  with  the  ■nbsequantenee.  To  theae  lelicaef 
aphitnal  ticasura  of  the  apostoUe  fathen  we  Join  three 
com[>ositions,  two  of  which  plainly  hhow  spurious  au- 
thor«hi|i,  and  a  third  gives  no  clew  at  all.  They  are  the 
Kpistlc  of  Ramaluis,  the  Shepherd  of  Ikrmas,  and  the 
Epistle  to  Diegnetua.  The  aathor  of  the  fiiBb-oamed 
work  eaUs  bb  mond  precepts  the  mad  of  light,  in  cob> 
trast  with  the  cnjoked  road  of  darkness,  as  he  designates 
sinlul  life.  The  Shephcnl  is  divided  into  three  w<-tiiin.*, 
the  second  i)f  which  deals  en  tirtdy  with  ctliii  s  Tin  lit- 
ter  to  Diognetus,  as  already  stated,  comes  from  an  un- 
known hand.  The  principal  interest  which  attaches  to 
this  ancient  Christian  memorial  lies  in  the  exoellent  de- 
scription which  the  aathor  gives  of  the  life  and  morals 
of  till'  larly  Cliristians.  Here,  also,  two  ullicr  writings 
adorned  with  the  name  of  apostles  deserv  e  to  be  men- 
tiooed— namely, ''The  Apostolic  CoiMtitatioa»"and''Tbe 
ApoaloUe  Guumo."  Both  coUeetioni^  aa  to  their  origin, 
it  is  trae,  eorae  far  short  of  reaching  np  to  the  apostolic 
age,  but  they  ilcscrvf  a  jilarc  Iktc  bccaiis<>  !!()maiii--t>  as- 
sert ''that  they  e.xhibit  a  picture  of  the  most  pritnanal 
condition  of  Christian  manners  and  ecclesiastical  disci- 
fdine."  Thqr  are  certainly  worthy  of  attention  on  ac- 
eount  of  the  treamre  of  traiffitiott  ihqr  fiunish}  still 
more,  ttie  fieculiarity  of  their  moral  character  lenden 
tlii  ni  iiotalileand  Nipiificant,  this  character  being  wholly 
cailxilic,  ntiiii:liiiL,'  m  vi  rity  with  mildnciBk  kMplqg  the 
right  medium  between  laxity  and  rigor. 

2.  Patristic  Period, — Wc  now  reach  the  period  in 
which  we  deal  with  the  writings  of  the  fathen  of  the 
Church.  The  series  opens  with  Jiotin  Martyr  (q.  v.), 
"the  evangelist  wcarin>;  the  mantle  of  a  philosopher." 
It  was  bis  mind,  trained  by  ancient  ethical  philosophy, 
which  placed  in  the  ground  of  Christian  ethics  the  first 
aeed  «f  seientifie  treatment.  He  ckithed  the  Christian 
ideas  in  the  seienttlie  forms  of  antk|ne  wiadom,  and 
ahowcd  that  the  clns>'ic  mii»t  fund  before  the  higher  light 
of  the  (i<i5p<'l.  rartii  ularly  iioiicealilc  is  hia  conception 
of  reason  at  identical  with  knowledge  and  conscience. 
One  of  the  fundamental  Christian  ideas  liberty  of  hu- 
man will— in  contrapoeitloB  to  fatoliHn,  eoitidned  by 
pagan  viaws^  he  vindicated  by  an  mgnmentation  sa 
acute  as  striking.  He  tried  to  eltiddato  the  relation  of 
Christian  principles  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  di  ft  ndid  thv 
Christian  ethics  against  objections  raised  iMith  from  the 
Jewish  and  from  pagan  stand-points.  Ne.xt  wc  place 
the  two  apologist^  Athenagoras  (4|.  v.)  and  Theophilus 
(q.  v.),  bishop  of  Antioeh.  Tbdr  writings  ftamiah  a  rich 
More  for  ethics.  After  them  wc  meet  that  great  disciple 
of  I'olycarp,  St.  lren»u.s  (q.  v.).  In  opposition  to  the 
transcendental  speculations  of  the  Gnostics,  he  urges 
with  emphasia  to  a  practical  life,  fiat  in  tbua  giving 
pwaninmce  to  the  practical  part  of  OhrMaaiiy,  he  ia 
Aw  fmm  fidltng  into  a  "moralizing"  tendency.  Far 
gnaler  services  than  those  named  were  rendered  in  the 
fffimtiflfr  elabontiCMi  of  €ftiktiim  eUdea  by 


of  Alexandria.  His  three  principal  writint:'*  form  a 
IrijiJirtile  entity,  in  which  he  successively  impart -i  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  life  in  its  fundamental  features. 
His  first  work  (Aoyoc  w/Mr^wrueuc  wpoc  "EXXifvar)  ia 
polemicO'aipolagiaie;  be  combaU  what  is  morally  injuri- 
oos  in  popular  reBgions  and  in  the  pbUoeophical  systems 
of  heathendom,  an<l  comjiares  with  it  the  beneficial  in- 
tluence  which  Christianity  exercises  on  iti«  professors; 
he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  pagan  legends  of  gnds, 
and  demonstrates  how  the  rcligioua  mysteries  of  the 
pagans  ao  often  noet  deeply  oflend  the  merai  aenri- 
menfs,  while  the  Christian  doctrines  and  mysteries  have 
the  advantage  of  harmonizing  with  reastm  and  moral 
purity:  he  ailmits  that  the  writings  of  pagan  philo«o- 
phcrs  contain  seetls  of  morality,  but  reminds  us  that  thqr 
owe  their  origin  to  the  A^yoCf  the  aonrae  of  all  vitot 
truth  in  the  worid.  The  second  treatise  (o  jraira^w- 
yoc)  is  divided  into  several  books.  The  first  treats  of 
moral  life  in  ^renertd;  it  may  be  considere<l  an  intnNluc- 
tion  to  Christia])  ethics.  The  second  treats  of  Christian 
ethics  in  iu  main  features.  TlM  remaining  books,  cor- 
rcspooding  to  special  morale  ei^qwtiate  en  the  |iaitiinilar 
dttUea  and  virtues,  and  4Kams  eondnct,  in  the  sereral 
relations  and  occurrences  of  external  life,  from  thi  (  hri  — 
tian  stand-point.  The  third  essay  (arpvfiara,  misccl- 
buiics)  leaihi  to  a  higher  degree  of  moral  Imowledge  and 
action.  The  diffenooe  of  the  two  degreea  lim  in  yvm- 
«iC.  On  the  fbmidatieneftheideaa  gained  by  a  deeper 
and  increased  knowledge  a  higher  religio-moral  culturo 
is  constructeil,  iJie  culmination  of  which  is  love  as»imi- 
lating  and  uniting  with  the  Deity.  In  conclusion  of 
the  wbole^  Clement  sketches  the  image  of  the  yvwari- 
nc»  tad  thna  piaai»U  the  Christian  ideal  of  a  moral 
personage.  The  yviwoic  Ckment  deduces  from  no  oth« 
soarce  than  from  the  idea  of  the  divine  Logos  whtdi 
personally  apptarcd  in  Christ;  an  idea  which,  8Up[Hirt- 
ing  and  illustrating,  pervades  all  his  definitions  of  mo- 
rality. In  his  smaller  addnai^  Ti'c  o  avlofuvo^  iriuai^ 
<Tioc  ("Who  is  the  lidi  mm  aaived?"),  be  discamm  a 
practical  question  of  the  time  eonceming  the  nae  of 
earthly  valuables  and  i>osM-^>.ions,  It  may  not  be  tfx) 
much  U)  assert  that  Clement,  by  hit  literary  activity,  is 
of  no  less  significance  for  the  department  of  Christian 
ethics  than  hia  worthy  disciple  Origen,  by  his  celebrated 
work  11^  ^inc^t  became  to  that  of  Christian  dogmaliea. 
To  theee  two  Alexandrian  Christians  scienoe  is  indebted 
for  the  moet  profoimd  and  lasting  stimnlus.  The  mer- 
its of  ( )rif:cn  about  Chrihlian  a|iolotjetic  ethics  we  need 
but  allude  to  here,  and  can  speak  only  of  his  two  prac- 
tical heatises  dipt  tixnt  (on  prsyer)  and  B/c  /toprv- 
pwv  wpvrptiwTucit  Aeyos  (cxboitatkm  to  wmttpdam). 
One  iieatnre  to  which  we  have  allnded  in  tlie  writings 
of  these  (Church  fiitlur^  -the  leaning  on  the  dctlnit  ions  of 
the  ethics  of  cl&N>ical  antiquity  -ni-«>d  uf  course  hardly 
excite  surprise.  For  it  must  l>e  ap|>arent  to  every  wcll> 
read  atadant  of  antiquity  that  the  fathen,  in  oadar  to 
'  lie  mdentood,  bad  to  apeak  the  language  of  (bo  then 
prevailing  scientific  const-ionsnes.i :  tliey  could  not  break 
at  one  stroke  tlw  barriers  of  tln^  surrounding  cultured 
circle,  and  they  felt  the  less  obliged  to  do  this  a^  tin  y 
were  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  reason,  enlightened 
by  the  Logo$,  was  given  a  point  of  intermediation  be- 
tween the  classical  and  Christian  oonacioasness,  between 
the  objective  basis  of  revelation  and  the  subjective  prin- 
ciple of  cognizance.  This  definition  (jf  unity  is  by  no 
one  more  emphasized  than  by  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Oiigen.  Thqr  opee  iu'the  view  (baft 
I  reason  is  the  aoone  and  mwiura  «f  mccaUlgr,  aaaaa 
quently  that  what  is  rational  Is  moral,  what  ia  imp 
tional  is  immoral  or  sinful,  and  therefore  that  (Christian 
ethics,  ns  the  most  rational,  because  derived  from  abao- 
lute  reason  personified  in  Christ,  must  also  be  the  roost 
oompletoandperliect.  The  writings  of  TertuUian  (q.v.> 
whidi  ecmie  next,  are  aaaifced  hf  a  daifc  rigor,  grew- 
ing  more  prominent  in  proportion  aa  ho  inclined  to 
Mootanism  (q.  v.).  The  moral  earnestness  of  C3>riati> 
oniljr,! 
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onnatunl  Mvority;  the  monl  advice  of  the  Gotpd  waa 

m.'iilc  li  commsnd,  and  rxtciKlcd  to  all  Christiana.  With 
ttiid  theor}',  if  it  had  prcvailinl,  Chmiian  principle  would 
ksve  fiuled  of  ita  mundane  victory,  and  niuM  hare  ulti- 
lUi^jrptriabML  Iathenw,Ui«i^of TerUiUuui'aotaial- 
klfa  wntiBgi  w«  most  distingnah  the  aiit»>Moiitaiilat}« 
pMiadof  the  nurhiir'rt  1ir<>  rmtn  hi->  I.ikt.  Of  the  flnt 
cbua  ate  Df  i'<llirntiii,  lU-  OnUumf,  he  J'triiitrntittf  Ad 
Mnrfijrt*.  Ad  I'rorrm.  Next  stand.* Cyprian.  'rhouj;h 
in  general  be  ahaicd  the  itrictly  moral  view  of  Tcrtul- 
liw,  higUj  apolun  of  kioi,  and  thoagb,  in  contraat 
with  Alexandrian  speculation,  he  waa  atremioinljr  attach- 
ed to  practical  cccIcsiaBticism,  yet  he  waa  never  carried 
away  to  tin'  ri;,'iil,  cxrcK-ivc  M'verify  of  cx('tnj)liir, 
and  by  hia  more  ii|iiriiiial  manner  of  coiitcmpLatiun  he 
inclined  to  th«  ideal,  thuH  offering  points  fur  reconcile 
iag  the  Alexandrian  and  North  African  schoola.  (See, 
bowarer,  thU  Cifdopadia,  iii,  321.  col.  '2.^  Cyprian's 
writing*  belonging  Ui  tin  di  jirirt ni'  iit  nft  tliio  nro  l>f 
tdo  et  /irorp,  disiiii^uislii  d  liv  its  [►•.yolmloj^ical  l»-n<ir, 
the  third  book  of  his  /.Hn  i  (fulimnniontm,  which  gives 
mx  aatline  of  monl  rulea  fiir  life;  /te  ^ono  PatieKtimi 
Jh  Opert  H  Ekemotpdtt  De  Orafiem  Dombtteai  Dt 
itop^if.  etc.  Wc  find  in  his  letters  also  fipocimenu  of 
casuistry — decisions  on  dillioult  casc.-t  jiresented  to  him 
by  IjishiiiH.  Next  Ijiot.mtiiis  (ij.  v.K  the  Christi.in  Cic- 
eru,  sprcaii;:^  over  the  morals  of  the  tio«i|)cl  the  splendor 
af  rhetoric,  and  piovaa  1^  compariaon  the  insuiBciency 
aod  pervenrity  of  pagan  ethica.  His  Itutitntuma  Diei- 
«c,  in  which  he  pcrforma  that  task,  can  Iw  looked  upon 
as  an  cxrmi)lar  of  a  development  tending;  to  n  cMiicile 
apccuUitivc  and  |>nctical  eleroenta.  The  ClirtAcian  ri- 
ligpon,  which  taaehaa  man  to  find  hia  supreme  happiness 
in  Qod,  ia  pnoounced  by  him  the  tme  pbUoaopby  of 
life.  Ifaome  obliquity  and  emr  have  cfcpi  into  hia  atb- 
leal  statetiK  nil.  thoy  must  1)C  attributed  to  the  circum- 
atance  thai  ni  the  lime  of  bin  authorship  llie  moral  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  were  not  yet  so  fixed  as  they  were 
after  the  i'elagian  disputes  Of  not  equal,  yet  of  con- 
aidanbia  tmpertaBea^  am  tba  wiiliaga  of  Athanaaio^ 
the  pillar  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Arian  controversy,  f  )ne 
would  naturally  suppose  that  he,  tnisy  with  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  :i(  (i"i,'rnatic  problem,  had  no  time  for  nxir- 
aUatic  di8cu!t.siun  -,  nevertheless  we  find  in  his  nutnerou.t 
ic  writings  many  moral  reflections  dissetniiialed. 
eiduaive^  devoted  to  moral  aubjects  are  the 
writinK*  of  Bphniem  (q.  v.)  the  Syrian.  wIkww  edify- 
ing ootn[>ii.>itions  ront.'uii  n  rich  sti>re  of  moral  ii.si;etic 
thoughts.  A  condign  petulant  lo  the  writings  of  the 
propkfla  Sifi-orum  are  the  ethical  writings  of  Haearius 
(q.  r.)  i  tbey  aia  especially  important  for  nyatkiaro, 
oonlaimiiif  as  they  do  the  genua  of  the  eeelBwiastic  tnr 
ditional  form  later  rcyire.sciite<l  hy  the  great  mystic!'  of 
the  Miildlc  Ages.  Cyril  |tj.  v.)  of  Alexamlrta  is  Iini 
wi  11  known  ns  the  y.ealous  advwate  of  Cliri.slian  ethics 
against  the  aasaulu  of  Julian  to  need  special  coosidenp 
tkn  here.  Beside  him  stands  Cyril  (q.  v.)  of  iam- 
■lan^  who  diatingotshes  between  the  dogmatic  and 
ethie  !n  the  later  usual  manner,  designating  what  con- 
cerns faitli.  'oyfia,  and  what  hss  moral  action  for  its 
purpose,  TrpdifQ.  'O  rifc  ^toaijittac  rpoiroc  tr  li'ti 
rovruiy  at>v'r<mfKt,  loyfidruv  tvatiiuiv  gal  rpaiiutt 
dyadrnv,  Tba  daginaa  be  icgaida  as  the  roota  of  moral 
aativaa.  We  titm  next  to  t&t  bright  triple  eooareDap 

tioil  af  Cripjinil  ici.-i  Hisil  the  (treat  and  the  (Jrcgorien 
— tboae  great  intinential  theologians  nf  the  -Ith  century. 
The  sublime  moral  eanicHtnos  whii  h  animated  them, 
their  warm  attachment  to  the  Church,  the  a^perior 
aalton  wUah  they  liad  guned  by  iodnatriana  atwly, 
are  mirrored  in  their  literan.-  pnKhictJt,  spirit,  laaning, 
and  eloquence.  The  main  merit  about  (Jhristian  ethics 
ia  uiiiloudteilly  due  to  Basil  the  (ireat;  yet  also  his 
brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (in  his  writings  on  the  hfe 
of  Mosca,  on  pnfectioa,  on  virginity,  as  well  as  in  hu 
b),  and  hia  theological  friend,  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
(in  hia  poema  and  homiliaB),  labored  in  the  de- 

Tba  lOvai  af 


BaaQ  eoDtdn  the  main  fhaturea  of  Christian  mofal  doe> 

trine  continui'usly  lia>.<d  on  aentenccs  of  Holy  Writ. 
His  aaniriKd  have  the  higher  morality  and  t)ie  perfec- 
tion of  monastic  orders  for  their  principal  topic.  Three 
of  hia  latteia  addressed  to  Amphilochius^  the  bishop  of 
leaidmi,  whieh  eontain  regnlanaaa  of  Choieb  ^BadpKne, 
bare  acquired  rniMiiiril  authdri^iD  the  Koman  Cath- 
otie  Church.  At  tiie  coiitines  of  the  4th  century  we  arc 
met  by  the  grave  anil  venerable  f  inn  "I"  Ainhrose,  the 
bishop  of  Milan,  wboae  writings  introduce  ua  into  a 
gieen  and  flowery  garden  of  moral  medBtataoosk  In  hia 
three  hooka,  De  OfficiU,  he  fumiahea  a  counterpiece  to 
Cicero's  treatise  of  the  same  title.  It  aims  to  bring  the 
purity,  Bubliinity.  aii'l  s.-iiu  lily  of  Christian  (  >  to  a 
conscious  and  clear  reco^'niiiun.  After  him  we  come 
to  three  aia»— {M7->t07 )  Chrysoatom,  Jerome,  and  Au- 
gtistina— dl  mote  or  kas  ooonected  with  the  I'ela- 
gian oontiwctBy.  The  flnt  of  them  diaeotnaes  en  the 

({uestiiin  of  free-will  an<l  grace,  and  in  a  most  |iraetifal 
manner.  .Smiu  after  hia  death  wc  see  the  saine  r.'iiseil 
as  an  issue  of  controversy  full  of  moral  interest  hy  I'e- 
lagius,  a  British  monk.  Until  the  oommenoement  of 
the  Sth  oentury  strictly  doetrinsl  qaastioaa  had  been 
the  topics  of  ecclesiastical  disputes;  now  the  I'elagian 
contest,  an  eminently  moral  question,  engagtil  public 
attention.  The  conlriist  of  lil.rriy  mid  grace  must  liavc 
been  recognised  at  the  lirsi  awakening  of  rellection.  It 
found,  however,  no  final  equitable  solution,  and  ra- 
mained  in  ooniinual  vactUaUoa,  aomatiaMa  giaoa^  at 
other  timea  liberty,  preponderating,  at  the  expenae  of 
the  adverse.  (Compare  the  view  of  the  (Jrecian  fathers 
of  the  (Jhurch  of  tKovan',  l'elaviu.\  De  theol.  do</m, 
\  torn,  i,  lib,  V,  cap.  2.)  Pehigius,  however,  asaertcil  the 
freedom  of  will  to  such  lengths  that  the  divine  influ;* 
enea  of  graee  waa  nearly  redneed  to  annuity.  I'eUgina, 

in  referring  man  to  the  iMiwer  of  liis  will,  wished  to 
rouse  him  to  encriietie  action.  1  his  intcniioii  is  iii- 
geniowt,  and  <le>.  rving  of  respect.    But,  as  Neaiider 

I(J4mI.  C^Uysoatomua  a.  dis  Kirdu^  ii,  1S4  aq.)  correctly 
ahsami^  aum  shoald  ba  hnNtght  nai  only  to  the  eoo- 
sciousneas  of  his  originally  divine  nature,  but  ot  the 
same  time  to  the  recognition  of  his  internal  corruption 
unlike  it,  and  to  the  ideal  of  stanctity  to  he  obtained :  he 
ought  to  have  cheered  man,  bowed  down,  by  proclaim- 
ing what  the  infinite  love  of  the  Deity  has  done  in 
I  Christ  to  deliver  him  fknaa  ttaia  aacru|>tion ;  bo  aqght 
I  to  have  led  him  to  the  Inexhanadble  spring  of  dlTUia 
life,  hy  which  the  faithful  may  be  renewed  in  heart,  in 
order  to  impart  to  him  confidence  in  moral  exertions, 
not  liable  to  be  deceived,  but  nther  confirmeil,  by  self- 
knowledge  and  enafienea,  which,  aooording  to  hia 
needs,  bmaiKate  and  elevaie  him.  Jefoeaa  (q.  t.)  iir»> 
ce.lcrl  Aii'.'iisiini-  in  i-oming  fonh  to  the  conflict;  he 
had  already  n-lired  when  the  latter  made  bis  ap|>ear- 
ance,  an<lby  the  momentum  of  .spwuUtive  talent,  incu- 
tal  piofmidity,  and  Christian  knowledge  and  experience, 
tacnad  and  dedded  the  contest.  SeeI'Ki^tiiA.Ni.sM.  Of 
the  thiec^  howem,  Augustine  deaervea  by  far  the  aaaat 
'  important  plaee.  Except  perhaps  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Ambrose,  St,  Aiigiustiiu;  is  t-ert-ninly  the  ablest  mor- 
alii>t  of  all  the  patristic  writers.  He  was  among  the 
lirst  to  be  distinguished  by  laduction  to  ])rinciides,  bf 
clear  atataaMnt,dialaclie  prngicaa  of  ideas,  and  system- 
atic oiganiaatioa  in  gernnL  The  aovereign  genina 
of  Augustine,  moreovfr,  surceeded  Ivc-it  in  einancipnting 
hiins^'lf  fniin  cla.s-sical  iullueiices.  No«  lu  re  is  the  Cliris- 
ti  .  I  .1  il  principle  of  love  (caritas)  more  exactly  de- 
fined and  oairiad  out  more  coneequcntially  than  in  hia 
exedlent  tieatise,  De  awnliif  eoefaHS  eaMaiba  el  Ma^ 
nichtrorttm,  c.  15^  (comp.  nl«<i  his  D9  drnt,  Dei, 

xiv.  p,  M,  1G7;  Enchiri'l.  c.  1  Jl ;  Itr  fide  et  oparihmtt 
c.  7  1.  It  is  true  he  d<M  s  not  i  xhihit  in  his  writings  a 
strictly  ethical  system,  but  wherever  and  whenever  he 
treats  moral  subjects,  he  is  alwaj'S  led  by  a  scientilte 
dislectic  spirit,  and  never  laaaa  eight  of  the  apiritoal 
ideal  unity  floating  balbn  hia  dMr  and  omiprBliauiTa 
Aaaong  hia  cUileal  wodn^  baddaa  the  aaa  mw* 
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tioncil  alvDvr",  the  folluwiiij;  art-  csjx'rially  worthy  of 
note:  Enchiridion  ad  Lmirmtvim  d'  jilf,  .*j>e  it  at- 
ritale ;  Dt  jidt  et  optribut ;  l>e  vita  beitln  ;  J/e  agone 
Chriitiamo  ;  D*  mmiacio ;  He  bono  conjugali ;  lie  sancta 
tirgmitatt;  De  eoHfuiaitia;  Dt  patimiia.  See,  how- 
ever, the  article  ArorsTiME.  Tn  the  further  lapse  of 
this  Id'rioil  a  imiiilK-r  of  men,  partly  of  the  (ircek,  part- 
ly of  tlic  l^tin  (Jhurcb,  have  rcniicred  service  to  ethics. 


its  particular  sphere,  was  continued  through  the  dark- 
est times  of  the  Midtlle  Ages  hy  Nmara^:<Uis  (  Via  Htgia 
and  Diadema  Muiuic/ioruut ),  by  bi^hop  iialiigar  of 
Cambtay  (/>e  J'lmi/tntia  libri  r),  by  Jonat,  biabop  of 
Orleum  {JUbri  iii  de  ItitUttUiam  LakuU  and  Libri  dt 
ImttitmHoHe  Regna),  by  RalMntta  Maurai  (De  Viiii*,  D« 

Panilmtiil,  I>e  /uftitiitiunr  Cliriionim^,  by  ]'a.v-hariull 
liad|>crtiis  {Trad,  tie  Fide,  ,Spe  et  L'aritatr),  tiy  llinc- 


Among  these  is  Isidore  of  I'cliuiutn,  who«c  moral  writ-  '  mar  (Kpp.  de  ('an^tdis  Vitiit  tt  Virtut.  Kxercrtid.),  hy 


ioga  bnatlie  the  spirit  of  Chiyaoatom»  and  plainly  show 
th*  lore  devoted  hy  him  to  tbia  Rrcat  master,  ao  influ- 
ential in  tlie  Greek  Church.  Nilus  n\-"  n  u-t  l>c  ron- 
aideredas  being  in  spirituul  connectton  with  tliis  illu.v- 
trioos  exemplar.  ISotli  clothed  their  ethic  deHnitioiis 
precept^  coanaela,  and  casuiaiio  deciauma  in  epistolary 
Ibrm.  Even  in  the  Oeddent  «•  meet  wlib  a  diidpta 
of  t  he  "  ( iold-MOiithed,''  John  Cassian,  who  was  actively 
en};n(;e(l  in  the  Pelagian  movement  by  an  attempt  at 
mi'<liHiii>ii.  whii  li,  liowcver.  miM'arricd.  For  ethics,  not 
only  hit*  /V  i>rto  capil.  riliii  is  worthy  of  mention,  but 
als4j  his  CuUiiliuiut  J'atruin,  and  his  twelve  iKKiks, 
uutUmUM  emHobionimm  AnongtliciiMwiliaticanttaonof 
the  Gteek  Cbureli,  the  wrice  of  the  fatbera  hitherto  eno- 
mscated  is  worthily  cohcIuiIihI  by  .lulm  ttic  Sctiola^tic, 


Batberiua  (Medii.  Cordit  Ubri  pt),  and  by  Peter  llaroi- 
«ni   The  next  writer,  Anaelni  of  Canterimry,  really 

opens  lip  the  most  auspicious  I'liiiimk  of  (he  M-holBstic 
lu  lil.  111!*  writings,  which  in  f^'rmiir  ]'art  bcloiij;  to 
the  (l(i>arttiK-nl  of  moraLs,  indicnc  u  decided  advance 
in  a  well-cultured  spirit;  and  there  are fomfaadowed  in 
them  the  tendeodca  of  the  monliata  «f  tba  laittar  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  whom  were  brought  forth  those 
extmragnnccs  which  succcaeirely  held  sway  in  the  the- 
ological world  under  the  name  of  mjstii  iMn.  K  lml.i*- 
ticiftm,  and  cai-uistry.  We  come  here  u|i«jii  15<  riiard  «f 
Clairvaux  and  Hugo  of  St. Victor,  who  were  truly  the 
coiyphm  of  Middle  Aga  ctbiesb  and  the  leading  npn> 
eentatirea  of  nyaticitm  (see  Hellfcrieh,  Die  CIMM 
3/ifstik  [(Jotha,  lKt"2|,  i,  34V  h)..  1"0  .«q.\    Ilrniard  is 


author  of  that  moral-ascetic  treaiifM-,  I'timas  I'aradisi,  Hur|>a»M-d  by  no  author  in  his  delineations  of  the  worth 
and  by  Anastaains  Sinaita,  whose  w  ritings  are  mainly  and  power  i>f  love.    Fram  him  proceeded  i)iat| 
of  an  ascetic  daacriptaon.    In  the  Weatem  Church,  j  ate  inspiration  which  the  nooMleiy  of  St.  ViiW  j 
Gregory  the  Gnat  chieeB  the  period     hb  JferoKer,  a  petuated  tbnwgh  the  Middle  Ages,  and  whldi 

work  which  he  skilfully  inlnwluces  by  some  passages  emlxHlietl  in  the  Indtntion  ofChnst.    The  two  pre-< 


from  Jol>,  disseminating  many  suggestive  ttioiights,  the 
abundant  fruits  of  which  will  not  eiyca|>o  the  attentive 
obaerver  in  subsequent  periods  of  ethic  hisiur}*. 

8.  Sekokutie  /VriodL— The  men  whom  we  meet  from 
the  begitming  of  the  7th  tmtil  the  end  of  the  11th 
centur>-,  with  few  exceptions,  made  it  their  main 
task  to  collect  from  the  (uitri.^lic  mines  all  moralistic 
material,  and  to  distribute  and  gn)U|i  it  under  delinite 
rubrics  and  titlcf.    Among  these  collectors  archbishop 


inent  Christian  M'litimentis  ftcc<irdiiig  to  him,  are  hu- 
mility and  love;  Ijoth  spring  from  the  knowledge  of 
ourselves.  A  sense  of  humiliation  is  the  tirst  cx|ierience 
when  we  duly  regard  ourselves,  and  this  prr|>aTts  for 
intensity  of  ion,  which  in  iu  highest  degree  is  fdt 
only  in  reference  to  God.  We  c«me  next  to  the  great 
niiL«ii Ts  i.r  si  holastic  thml' i^^'ir  id  i  ilii< .-.  These  an-  I'e- 
ter  Ltudtartl, Thomas  Ai|uiiui>.  and  Uuus  Scolua.  Their 
aim  is  to  harmonize  Ari>tot(  lianiun  and  Christianity. 


Isidore  of  Uiapalii  deaenrea  fint  mention.  Uia  princi- )  The  first  completed,  in  his  MagiMtr  Stnttnlianim,  the 
pal  ethical  work  is  StnftnHttnm  «.  die  $ummo  fano  fitri  i  lict  of  the  aercn  cardinal  Tutuea  by  adding  faith,  hotte, 

in.  Tlie  maxims  g.<illn  rci|  from  oldi  r  fiiiluTs  treat  of  an<l  charity  to  the  ancient  series  of  justice,  fortitnde, 
virtue  and  sin  in  general,  the  auxiliarien  of  virtue,  and  tetnperance,  and  wiwiotn.  His  wholars,  Alexander  of 
particular  duties.  The  nuiin  source  fnnn  which  he  I  Hales  and  Albert  the  tireal,  ^till  further  perfected  his 
draws  are  Augustine  and  Qregoiy  the  Great.  In  his  system.  Tbumaa's  task  is  to  fully  develop,  in  hia  Stam' 
De  fHfferentnt  Spirihudibiu  abo  a  norallatie  tendency  ma  TkeoL  pt.  ii,  the  medinval  philosophy  of  i^itne.  He 
predoniiiiau"',  while  liis  Sijnimijiiia  and  Snlih^nin  are  makes  the  intellect  the  highest  principle,  and  distin- 
entirely  [tervaded  by  it.    With  perspicuity  he  ticvel- '  guishca  between  universal  and  special  ethics,  the  former 


oi»8  in  them  etymologically  moral  ideas,  and  reiiuc<  s 
them  to  logical  connection.  lie  is  surpassed,  if  not  in 
ieanring,  in  mental  produetirenesa  by  the  abbot  Maxi- 
mns  (the  Confenor),  whose  Ki^Aaia  on  love  contain 
the  moot  pnrfbond  ideas,  and  are  extremely  valuable  for 
scientitic  ethics.  He  U  siiles  has  well  deservid  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  mystic  writings  of  the  ArcopagiUi. 
dmus  enunciates  the  pmposition  that  the  incania- 
I  of  the  Aoyoc  had  to  be  renewed  in  ua  spiritualty : 
the  human  and  dlirlne  most  penetrate  ritally.  H<' 

diitingui-lio*  between  thr  \n\v  nf  n.-Uitre,  the  writ- 
ten law,  and  the  law  of  grace,  and  attempts  to  develop 
the  three  elements  in  their  single  aiul  in  their  inter- 
changing iclationa.  The  collections  of  moral  nuucima 
1^  the  Plalearinlan  monk  Antkiehua  In  bb  Pumdtett  of 
Ifofif  Writ,  and  Beda  the  venerable  in  his  SdntUke  Pa- 
frum,  are  surpassed  by  .John  nf  Damascns  in  his  exten- 
sive Work  Td  iipd.  This  ;mi]>lr  i  .illr,  ti.iii  ..f  iii.'itcriaU. 
surpassing  all  previous  ones  i»s  regards  cumiiletenejvs 


Uing  that  of  |KTfn  t  iiriiigs  in  heaven,  the  latter  that 
of  imperfect  beings  on  earth.  This  work  is  by  all  crit- 
tca  conceded  to  Itc  the  most  magnilkent  of  oil  ethical 
struetaics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Duns  Scotus,  in  lua 
QuteMkmn  m  iv  iM.  ermlt^  oppoees  the  primacy  of  the 
will  to  that  of  the  intellect,  and  thus  introduces  a  suIh 
jcctive  element  in  place  of  the  objective  knowledge  to 
which  Aquinas  has  given  pnmiinciice.  Iksidts  these 
great  writeti  of  tbb  petiodt  there  are  many  others  who 
hare  greatly  distli^jtibbed  thcmielvee  aa  eontribnton 
to  the  department  of  efhic?i.  .Among  the!«e,  nljove  nil 
others  of  the  Christian  w  riters  of  these  times  wlmm  we 
have  just  passed  in  review,  towers  the  revered  Ikinaven- 
tura,  the  conciliator  of  the  dialectico-acliolastic  and  mya* 
tical  forma  of  the  Middle  Age  spirit.  He  commented 
upon  Lombard's  writings,  and  wrote  in  a  scholastic  mav 
ner  hb  BrtvUoquium  and  his  Cenfiloquium ,-  in  a  myatk 
cal  teniloncy  he  (  umiMised  his  Jtintiai  imn  mnttit  in  De- 
um,  and  smaller  works.    A  pretty  exhaustive  epitome 


la  arranged  alphabetically ;  the  single  articles  are  di-  of  Christian  ethics  was  fumisheii  by  William  IVrault 
Tided  into  a  Biblical  and  it  Juristic  part.  Also  bis  atiU  (Penddna)  in  bb  iSaama  die  Kirhritea  c<  rAiit,  A  Mill 
more  renowned  worfc,'Bef69ic  arpi/j'ic  nlc  Ap^of^ov  richer  and  more  tborongb  treatise  of  monl  theology 


iriuTtt^C,  contains  moral  sections,  the  more  significant 
the  higher  they  stand  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  .\l- 
cuin's  writing,  De  Aninur  liationf,  b  allied  to  Platonic 
doctrines^  as  tbcgr  are  sUted  by  AogUBtine.  Itdcecania 
on  virtue  In  general,  and  the  earMnal  viMnea  and  prin- 

cipal  vii  His  other  work,  I>r  t'llrntts  Cl  Vitii$,  is  leSS 
scientitic,  and  more  remarkable  fur  fOUgslioe  in  coltect- 
-faig.  The  thread  of  ethical  writings,  without  enriching 


came  from  tJie  pen  of  the  Dominican  Antoninus,  arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  who,  after  Thomos,  performed  the 
greatest  service  in  this  field.  He  descr\*rs  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  BonaTeotura,  as  the  antbor  of  iSksmio  TktO' 
logim  m  fa  paHet  dmrflnftr.  The  ^^McnAnN  Jfsnifc  of 
Tineencc  <<f  ])<nuvaiB  stands  in  intimate  relation  to 
Tbonaa's  wnting^  many  regarding  Thomas  as  its  an- 
tbor  eren,  becanie  ef  the  siaritarity  to  the  r 
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cumlir ;  yd  there  secms  tn  Ix-  liltlr  pri>unil  for  this  suj)- 
podtiuii,  ami  Viiicencc  shouUl  be  cuuntcd  here  as  a 
writer  of  rofrit.  Gersun  abo  deserves  mention  here 
far  Iiis  valiutdA  coatribatimu  to  ■eholnie  moni*  (m 
OHUaiaad  ia  voL  iil  «f  the  Antwerp  edition  of  b» 
works). 

My»licisin,  during  tlip  cinarrcls  of  the  srholastic*,  de- 
volo|)ed  and  tiourUheil  w<rv  than  rver  in  the  latter  part 
of  tbia  (14th)  centuiy,  and  brought  forth  much  valua- 
Ide  iSruit.  PmHttincnt  amamg  thoae  who  at  thia  tnoe 
give  to  mystit-Um  a  popular,  practical  tendency  were 
John  Taulor  (q.  V.)  niul  Henry  Suso  (q.  v.).    On  the 
bofdenuf  tli<-  i«liji'<  iivc  r<-i  li>-'>iiL»lu  jil  ami  .tulijcclivc  un- 
eedenastical  mysticiani  we  inri  t  John  lkuy»briK-ch,  who 
is  by  Uerson  ruled  out  of  the  ClittrL'li  writers  aa  a  here- 
tic (see  UllmMin,  Rf/ormars  b^w  lie  R^mnuttiom). 
But  the  ^catest  influence  by  far  was  exerted  br  Thomae 
h  Korapi-t,  who,  brcakiiiL;  aivay  alro^Tthcr  fnmi     cini-  j 
lattoa,  entered  the  practical  popular  road  in  hia  Jmiln-  ; 
tim,  to  which  we  have  drMdy  referred.    But  while  j 
tliua  gradually  by  thia  new  mystical  method  molality  | 
was  rafcmd  to  inner  feeUnpa.  a.'^pinitiona,  and  eonflictiv  | 
■adbytliaachola-ttii-  m(-th<«l  it  u as  founded  oBaystcma 
of  Intellectual  priiu  ipl<  ^,  proiiiiiu  nn!  waa  given  to  ' 
c."iMii'«ti<-ai  ini'thiHl,  whirh  liniitH  il.K-ll  to  thi:  (Iclfrtniiia-  i 
tion  of  duly  iii  particular  caaea  (casus  couscicntiae^  in 
pnctieal  life.   Numeroua  worka  on  casuistry,  ■ome  of 
them  designed  for  the  use  of  the  confessional,  were  pro> 
dnecd  fW>m  the  13th  to  the  IGlh  century,  the  principal  of  ' 
which  are  the  A»(rstimi,  by  a  Minorite  of      \  ;  the  .1  »- 
geiica,  by  Angelus  de  Calvasio ;  the  PUmttUfi,  a.Wi  callc^l 
the  Afagittrueeia,  by  Bartholomco  dc  Sancta  Cmicor-  I 
dia,iaPiM;  the  iioaetfe^lgrUMtieDoeae  Minorite  Trou-  | 
amala;  and  the  Momdiimt,  bjr  arehUahop  Monaldus.  of  I 
lienevento.  The  \  .'it.i:iii  i  trcat.«,  in  ci^ht  books  <if  the 
divine  coromairiironts,  of  virtues  anil  vices,  of  cove- 
nants and  last  willts  of  ilie  sacraments,  of  )>enance  and 
e«treme  unction,  of  onlinatinn,  of  ecrleaiastical  cenauTes, 
■ndof  narrlagCb  The  tanJeney  ef  laMiiaUj;  ia  to  diaw- 
pate  the  eitsential  unity  of  the  Christian  life  in  the  tech- 
nical  consideration  of  a  diversity  of  works. 

•1.  .\f,iipin  I'triiid.  —  Ca-suistry  liad  licfjun  to  decline 
when  it  was  revivetl  and  /.lalonjily  impruve^l  by  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  their  pcetdiar  ethica.  The 
doctrine  of  pwhabilitiee  waa  developed  bgr  then  in  eon- 
nection  with  it.  The  number  of  wrlten  who  derated 
themselves  to  thi*  task  is  very  large.  We  can  only 
make  room  here  for  the  more  uoteiL  Thoiit^h  rather  a 
polemic  than  a  moraliat,  Bdhrmine  (f  1021)  deaerve* 
to  be  fint  nantioned  ben  beeauie  of  the  Jeauitlo  moial 
ientimenta  eontmned  in  bis  /MqsalafMNHe  dt  eemlro» 
rer.m.f  Cfiriifinnir  ji hi.  11 has,  moreover,  playeil  hi'^ 
part  as  a  mystico- ascetic  writer.  His  I.ibri  Hi  <lr 
ffeni4u  Columtxr  (  Aiitw.  1G17),  and  his  J/e  tincrmiow 
mmtia  im  Dturn  per  $culat  rtrutn  cnatarum  (Par.  1606), 
ai*  gmlSf  valued  by  Komaniata.  But  little  lem  noted 
ia  FMar  Caniaitts  (f  1597),  author  of  Summa  dodt-ina 
CkritHana,  a  work  which,  though  intendetl  on  aid  to 
catcchetir-<,  ii  \<  i  uiiu  li  valued  by  Ikoriian  inorjili>tJ*  tx-- 
cauae  of  the  luany  im|)ortant  hints  which  it  furnishes 
then.  Other  Jesuitical  moralists  who  <lescrva 
hm  an  FianeU  of  Toledo  (t  1596),  8mma 
toiueim/lim  $.  ttutnuHoriim  $aeerdalum  in  tM,  viH  di*- 
(iiir,':i!ti  (UoniP,  IfiO'J):  [inmaniiel  Sa  (■•■  l.'iDt;),  Aphinrix- 
mi  coHj'tuiiriorum  tx  d-ictoritin  smtenliit  ntlUeii  (ciL 
ult.  Duac  1627) ;  John  Azor  (t  \fm\  ItitiHutione*  Mo- 
rmlm  (Borne,  IfiOO  sq.)i  Uregoiy  of  Valentw  (f  1608), 
O&mmaU.  AeoL  m  dttpM.  in  Summam  Tkomm  Af»i- 
nafit ;  f'.abriel  Vavjoez  (+  1601),  Commentl.  rt  duputt. 
in  I'hoin.  ( InR(dst.  Itiw; ) ;  Thoji.  Sanchez  ( f  MM),  ()put 
Morale  in  pracffila  Ikitiloffi  (Mad.  lCl.'i) :  Jfinjiulalionts 
de  kgibiu  ae  JJto  Ifgislaiore  ia  dtcem  lihro*  liitlributa 
(L^fi,  1618,  H  OPP-  t.  xi) ;  A)  Triplici  virtute  tht- 
obffica.  Fide,  gp*  K  Caritate  (Aaobaffinb.  1822}  (fpp. 
xii);  /}e  UUimo  lemwu  Fine,  velmdmio  H  hwohmta- 

rin,  hnmnnorum  artionum  Ji<iitit<itf  tt  Af'itifin.  /'n.t.niiiii- 
bat,  UfMtHMtf  ViiUs  H  i'eecati*  (MogunU  ItiiS;  U  ri  et 

yi.-oo 


vii^i;  Paul  Ijiymanii  \r,X>),  Throl-Hfin  MomlL  rsU- 
nach.  1625);  Vinoeuce  Killiatius  (f  Qu(r/tti<mtt 
morcJet  dt  Ctfiltianit  officii*  rt  catihiu  nnucientite  <kI 
/ormam  eurnu,  qui  prmlegi  tolel  in  JSoaetaU  Juu  Col- 
Ugio  Rom.  (Lugd.  1633  aq.) ;  Leonhard  Less  (f  1628), 
lib,  iv,  I)-  Jnsfilia  el  Jure  ctrttHj'p"  rirlutihnt  ciirdi- 
iinUbiis  adliecundam  Secundtt  Thomtr  (^Luj^d.  16o0) ;  Fer- 
dinand de  Castro  Palao  (f  1G33),  Opu*  Morale  de  Virtu- 
iUhu  et  rUiit  (LugiL  1638  ai),) ;  John  de  Lugo  (f  1660), 
MspiUt.  dt  aaeramoHt,  «t& 

Pascal,  and  others  with  him,  thouf;h  not  so  ably  as 
he.  assailed  the  indetinitenes*  and  ambij^uify  of  casuist- 
ical ]irineipli-s  i  -jKiii>ei|  liy  many  •  !  tlh  .I(«uitir 
morali^s  [see  l'lU)ltAUii.isM  ] :  as  the  adeipmte  iyf>e  of 
whom  it  should,  however,  tie  state<i  here  that  the  Me- 
duUa  of  Ucmumo  fiusenbaum,  whieb  ia  the  baais  of  tho 
T^tologia  Jlfonrfii  of  Li^^iori,  attained  the  btf(1i«ec  rep- 
utation, liii-ionbaum's  work  is  truly  the  cnitMHliment 
of  Jesuitical  ethics.  It  appeared  first  in  U'Ao  at  .Mun- 
ster,  and  passed  through  fifty  editions,  enjoying  a  cir- 
colation  like  that  of  no  other  nMol  Hunpeiid;  and  yet 
thb  waa  not  the  end,  fiir  its  embodiment  into  the  7ne> 
olorfin  Moidlit  of  Ij;;ii()ri  ^ravo  it  another  lease  of  life, 
and  thus  tlie  MiiliiUii  may  be  sai>l  to  have  enjoyed  a 
two-hundred-years"  rule.  See,  however,  our  article  Li- 
(•roKU  The  MtduUu  was  also  used  and  commented 
upon  by'ClMule  Laeraix  and  Frands  Anth.  Zacharia. 
(>f  like  tendency  are  the  writinga  of  Tabema,  Viva, 
Mazotta,  Francoliniis,  and  Edm.Voit  The  castiistico- 
moral  treatise  tif  (he  la^t  named  is  now,  after  I.lu'uori's, 
the  ^at  favorite  of  Uoraanists,  especially  of  Jesuits 
and  Ultramontones,  and  has  in  recent  yaaci  bean 
peatedly  published  at  Boaoe  and  n»ia> 

Among  the  writen  of  the  Bonan  CaChoIie  Church 
who  have  st<K>(l  aloof  in  a  f,'reaf  mea«tire  from  the  casu- 
ists, as  wi'll  .as  the  reformers  led  by  Pascal,  the  tirst  place 
in  this  [leriiHl  ttelouf;*  to  bishop  L,<iuis  .\bolly  (tl69l), 
wboee  MtdnUa  Tkeotogica  has  passed  through  several 
editiona  (last,  Regenabk  1889).  A  fimirtte  text-4iook  fiir 
theolopcal  students,  because  of  its  l»revity  ami  clear- 
ness, is  the  Kxanirn  Ihetdor/iir  Moralf,  by  Marianas  at 
AiiRelis.  It  has  Ix-en  exceeded  in  |R>pulariiy  only  by 
Sobiech's  Compend.  Iheologia  Moraii*,  and  more  recently 
by  Liguori's  J/omo  <4/NMto/«ewi. 

&  XeeaU  Ptriad. — .\mong  thoee  w.io  in  mnre  recent 
days  have  led  the  Romanists  on  moral  subjcct%  none 
ilcM-Tve  so  h{^ih  a  plaii'  as  Ilirseher,  whose  Chrit/L 
Moral  (Tub.  IKiit,  3  vols.  Hvo,  and  often>  is  really  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  Perhaps  e'tual 
merit  is  accorded  to  Sailer  {ChrittkaHoUteke  Moral, 
Ratbbon,  IK81),  also  a  arhdaT  and  a  clear  thinker. 
Thew  two  men  were  lilifTal  in  ."cntiment,  and  nccom- 
miHlated  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  nye;  but  for 
this  reas4iii  they  ore  well  kiinwu  only  in  (Jcrmaiiy  and 
among  the  Galilean  dergy  of  France.  Everywhere  else 
tiguoli  ilill  bolda  away.  Ambroae  Joseph  Supf  may 
in  many  respects  be  counted  a  disciple  of  .Sailer  and 
Hirscher.  His  Chrittlichi'  SiHmlehrr  was  published  at 
Imi^l)riii  k  in  iN.Vl,  edited  by  J.  II.  llofmann.  Oilier 
works  of  like  tendency  and  worth  are  frniii  the  ili>iln- 
guished  Knman  Catholic  thcoloj^ians  I  il  >  r.  M  irim. 
I*repat,  and  especially  Werner.  Danger,  Miit'-(  heUc,aud 
Schreiber  may  lie  pointed  ont  as  princi|>al  uriixm  of  a 
negative  tendency.  They  are  l'<  lai;ian  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity,  and  betray  the  modem  ra- 
tionalistic leaning;  in  their  moral  systems.  Among  those 
who  have  ckaely  allied  tbemaelvea  with  the  sceptical 
pihilaaophie  aobooia  of  our  day  the  ftilhnrtng  are  woitby 
of  mention:  Aup.  Isenhiehl  (tlWO),  Tugmdlfhrt  nadk 
(irutididtten  drr  rrinm  I'rmun/t  u.  drt prttktitchen  Chrit- 
tfnlhumt  (.\uj;sb.  IT'.t.'i);  Jos. ( iei^lhittuer  (+  IHO.'i  i,  Thtoi, 
Moral  in  rin^r  ictMauckHj'llickrn  IftimlfUimg  (.Augelk 
180o).  The  last  named  ia  a  dinciide  of  Fichte,  and,  to- 
gether with  Haunis  SehanU  (t  1816).  who 
l^kiea  Christifma  (5th  ed.  Vienna,  1H80),  " 
passing  i,\  t  r  to  a  more  positive  tendeiuy.    One  af  tlw 

mure  recent  and  noted  worka  on  the  suk^ect  ia  FWL 
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Paul  Piduthy's  Tl^eoloffia  Monan  CaAniliea  (IMl,  4  |    MoimlM,  Juan  Bautista,  a  Spaniali  monKat, 


viiL<).  Though  the  author  i«  a  IIuii{;arian,  the  work 
iiu  been  brnu;;ht  out  in  (jermony,  and  there  enjoys  a 
%iride  OieulBtiun,  aiul  in  ackiiowlMtged  8U|)criur  to  the 
dwoiui  works  (cutnrt.  Ltteraritelur  Jtambeeim-  /.  d. 
hatk.  IktOaMutd,  Sept.  18,  1867).  ft  it  bcaed  on  the 
lalmrn  of  Stmrez,  Itilluart,  Ix-v-i,  I^aymaiui,  and  I>oatidcr. 
AiioUu-r  work  of  alniut  the  Kinif  <lat(-  b  I'mf.  F.  Friwl- 
lioir*  Alhjrm.  .Mu,tiUhttyU)'jif  (Mayjiioc,  1860).  Ijiter 
he  wrote  auother  work  on  Ibe  wlyect,  entitled  SptcirlU 
Marabkeoloffk  (I86&),  but  neitber  of  them  eompuTA 
(kvoralily  with  the  Ilun^rian  productiun.  Of  prvaler 
volue  even  than  I'alasthy'n  work,  and  more  ret'ent  in 
oritjin,  isi  rrof.  Simar's  I.ebrb.  li.  knthol.  Muinlihtnlxyit 
(Itonn,  1867,  8vi>j,  which  ia  fast  gaining  i;round  in 
the  theological  acboola  of  German}'.  In  hia  intitH 
duetioa  hs  fuinialMS  a  valiiable  r^m^  of  the  hiatoiy 
of  Roman  Oitholic  moral  theolof^',  which  we  hare 
freely  coi)>*ullfil  in  writing  thin  article.  Sec  Wctzer  ii. 
Welte,  Kirchm-l.txikon,  \\\, 'i'iX-'JAiH  ;  A^'httach,  Kir- I 
rken-Ijtxikon,  a.  v.  Moral  i  heologie ;  DulAin  Iter,  Oct.  | 
1858;  ifiwMOK'a  Ea.  Jan.  1858;  and  fiw  Protc«taiit 
criticiaiBi,  Manning  and  Mcjrriek,  M«nl  nenUuf^  of 

ihf  Church  of  Home,  or  rrrftiin  I'ointi  in  S.  Alf'imjin  de 
IM/Uorit  Morai  Thndoffy  tymtiilrrrfi,  iVi  I'J  I.tiln  t  (  1H.m); 
I'retb.  Qu.  April,  187;»,  p.  :{67 ;  .SUnl,  Urii.  Rrv.  .)ulv, 
1870,  Ik  266;  Wtiimiiuttr  Rer,  Jan.  1873,  |k  118 
ChrttOamRimuAewiiee^^iw^ivXjfUAOtLVaL  (J. 
RW.) 

Morales,  Ambroaio,  a  Icamed  Spanish  D«>mini- 
can,  the  W^l  aiilliurity  oii  early  S|iani!ih  lii>tipry,  was 
bom  at  ('ordova  in  1513.  lii»  parents  ami  n-Lativt.s 
were  |ieoplc  eminent  lo  HtMUy  cildeib  and  Ambn>»io 


was  bom  at  Montdia,  An(lalu^ia,  and  lliiurii«bed  in  tho 
first  half  of  the  17ih  century.  Scarcely  anything  it 
known  of  his  |»ers<inal  historj".  He  ia,  however,  noted 
aa  the  author  of  Jiurdm  de  Smirtm  WMralt$  f  tieito$ 
(Seville,  1616, IGmo).  See  AnU»do»  smMem  Hupma 

wrii,  8.  V. 

Moratos,  Lais  d«.  a  Spanish  aitbl,  noted  for  his 
paintini^  of  eamd  aabfeetM,  was  bom  in  Badajes  in 

l/iOO.  Kither  fnim  etiiislfint  choire  of  snerrd  8ub» 
ject,«,  or  ilen^H  ]in>l>al)l}'  f  trorn  ilie  rneritt  of  his  worka, 
he  reeeivetl  tlie  surname  of  AV  liirino,  "the  divine." 
His  pictures  were  nearly  all  heads,  generally  of  Christ 
or  th«  Tiigin;  soma  authorities  better*  that  there  are 
no  instances  of  his  painting  the  flgare  at  full  Icn^h. 
His  Eece  Homo  and  Mater  Dolorota  are  the  best  types 
of  his  painlinp<.  In  sjiite  of  lii^  m  knowledged  aliility, 
the  price*  he  received  fur  hi^  works  are  said  not  to  have 
been  enough  to  compenaate  him  for  the  great  labor  and 
time  he  spent  upon  them;  and  be  lived  in  the  grraiest 
want  ontil  his  old  SRC,  when  he  was  supported  I ly  riiilip 
11.  Mis  chief  Works  are  at  Toledo,  Valladi  Hit.  Ilnru'uji, 
and  (iranads.  He  die*!  in  Kadajoz  in  1&86.— Ajipleton's 
A  nifncvm  QfbA^pmKSi  xlf  006^ 

MoralltieB,  a  term  uM-d  for  the  llicatrical  repre» 
scntations  made  by  (he  monks  in  the  Middle  Aget",  de- 
signed to  exiiiltit  virtue  ami  \  iee,  to  m  to  make  the 
former  look  <ler4irable,  the  latter  detestable.  Thia  word 
is  classed  with  two  ot  hen  of  similar  meaaiag-^sHJXMA* 

finM  •,■>/<'"''.'.    S«-e  MvsTKitiE.s. 

Morality  i^  that  relation  which  human  actions 
licar  to  a  given  rule  uf  rectitude.    Says  Whately, ''To 
cc\)oyed  all  the  adTUlmet  liii  oooBtiy  oouki  afford  j  lay  down  in  their  univcnal  form  the  Uws  accordtog  to 
him.   One  of  bis  andcs,  Peman  Fnrec  de  Oliva,  who  |  which  the  eonduet  of  a  free  agent  ought  tn  be  rega- 

was  a  iirufes-sjir  of  philoHiphy  anil  theol4>i:y  at  Salaiiinn-  lated.  and  t"  npply  them  to  the  ilifferent  <>itiiations  of 
ca,  to»)k  a  prominent  part  in  bis  education,  and  greatly  luminii  life,  is  the  end  of  wio/n/iVy"  (J^ftons  on  Mfinlt). 
hlttuenced  his  tendency  to  theologiral  study.  He  was  :  It  is  the  o|)|M>site  of  legality,  as  tluit  expresses  '<\.\y  l  on- 
alsu  indebted  to  Juan  de  Medina  and  to  Meicbior  Cano,  formity  with  justice^  while  morality  is  applied  to  the 
two  great  writen  and  eloquent  professors  of  divinity  of  ttndtnqf  m  the  mtnd  or  keart  towarib  barawneas  aedon 
that  time,  the  former  nt  .\lcala.  the  latter  at  Salamanca,  '  with  the  law.  It  is  the  doctrine,  in  short,  which  treats 
where  he  was  the  great  niiiagoniKi  of  his  einiiient  col-  !  of  actions  right  or  wrung.  It  does  not  i-ovtr  so  vast 
league  llartholotneo  t  jirraiizn,  and  h  .•>till  greiiur  opi»>-  a  lield  as  religinii,  Imt  is,  ne\ ertlieles".  the  outgrowth  of 
Item  of  the  Jesuits.  This  Cano,  m  Camis,  is  the  author  iu  "  Morality,"  it  has  Uh  ii  aptly  said,  "  is  a  studioas 
of  dm  atasdlont  insatite  /M  JjtetB  Tkeol^poM,  and  was  oonformity  of  our  actions  to  the  relations  in  mWA  we 
a  great  refimaer  of  the  schools,  from  which  he  banished  stand  to  each  other  in  civil  society.  )(orality  corapre- 
many  futile  an<l  absurd  (piestions.  White  yet  a  youth  bends  only  a  part  of  religion ;  but  religion  comprehends 
Morales  prinluceil  a  iraii'-IaiiHU  uf  the  I'',n,ix  ..r  'I'nfJt  the  whole  of  morality.  Morality  tiiids  all  its  motives 
oJ'Crhft.  Itut  religioii-s  eiithusiu.un  ariMe  far  alwvc  all  i  here  below ;  religion  fetches  all  its  motives  from  above 
his  literary  aspirations,  and  pervaded  all  hia  ictiooSi  Tbe  highest  principle  in  sodal  morals  is  a  just  regard 
At  the  Mgt  of  mneteen  Uonks  beeaasa  a  Jeiaayadlc^  to  tlie  righia  of  moo;  tbe  lint  principle  in  rdigfam  is 
wlien,  bis  rdigioos  fervor  Iteing  no  longer  eontnllabla,  tlte  love  of  God.*  While  religioa,  then,  oovem  tin 
iti  onier  to  secure  Iiim'^elf  atiain-^t  temptation,  he  at-  wtiole  life  Inith  in  its  iirewiit  ami  future  relations,  mo- 
tempteil  to  fullnw  the  precedent  of  ( >rigcn.  The  ex-  raliiy  eonlines  itself  virtually  to  the  teni|ioral,  or  bet- 
cruciating  pain  in<«epflrable  from  this  self-mutilation  '  ter  civil  life.    "  Morality,"  says  C<ileridge,  "commences 

with  and  begins  in  the  sacred  distinction  between  thing 
and  person.  On  tbb  diatinetkm  sU  law,  buflsan  and  di- 
vine, is  grounded"  »if«  to  XrJkeHoH,  i,  S66).  "There 
arc  in  the  world,"  says  Sewell,  "  two  cinses  of  objects, 
].iT-iiii^  mil]  ihiiiu-<;  mill  tlirsj.  are  mutually  rtlaitd  to 
this  accident  as  a  warning  not  to  priHeeti,  he  joined  his  I  each  other.  Ihere  are  relaiiuns  between  persona  and 
ftiends  at  court,  and  lived  thenci'forward  as  a  secular  |  penMuis,  aiul  between  things  and  things ;  and  tin  ] 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  a  prt>- 
'  at  Alcata,  where  be  Ind,  among  others,  tiuevara, 
Chacon,  Sandoval,  and  the  first  K.in  .lu.in  of  .\ustria, 
among  his  pupiU.  He  sustained  the  high  literar\-  credit 
of  his  family  hy  his  investigations  into  the  antiquities 
of  Spain,  lie  also  devoted  himsalf  to  bdlea-lettrea,  and 
(Kd  mueh  tat  cultivate  aonng  tbo  Spaiush  of  his  day  a 
taste  fur  liternture.  His  ser\nces  were  recopiised  at 
court,  and  he  was  made  historiographer  to  I'hilip  H, 
kiiii:  i  t  >[iniM.  Morales  ilied  in  iJ'A).  He  was  the 
autlior  of  several  worlu  on  the  secular  as  well  as  relig- 
ioaa  history  and  antiquities  of  Spain ;  but  hu  extreme 
gnatly  deteriorates  the  value  of  his  writings. 
,  Uitt.  qfSpamtk  Ut.  (see  Index) ;  Tick- 


drew  from  him  a  shriek  which  broHght  a  brother  monk 
to  bia  cell  in  tion  to  giv«  him  aflbelual  rdieC  In  aider 
to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation  for  his  conduct,  he  set 
out  for  Rome,  (jut  fell  into  the  sea.  and  was  saved,  ac- 
cording til  his  own  account,  by  a  iiarn.  le.  (''iiisideriiig 


iar  dist  itictiona  of  wtorai  actioai^  aMrai  < 
III  iirinciptes,  nwrof  habita,  as  contrasted  with  the  infed* 
Irei  riiiil  other  parts  cf  tnan's  nature,  lies  in  this,  that 
thiy  (liicii^t  implij  it  rrlalion  it  lfrrm  Iwu  j>rrftriif,  not  be- 
tween two  things"  (Chrijtiim  Moral*,  p.  3^19).  Now  the 
Christian  Church  holds  that  so  much  of  the  giaij  of 
man^  oriitin  nmaim  in  Iiim,  that  even  when  liwUnst 
from  the  light  and  grace  of  Christ's  pn-senee  in  tho 
Church  he  retains  some  sjiark  of  that  <li\  iiu'  eonscience 
whieli  i-  ihri\(s!  fretii  hirn  -  "  itie  true  light,  which 
lighteth  ever>-  man  that  cometb  into  the  world"  (John 
i,9).  "Moralil]r,"ai|«i0nlv«««Uapd7,''ial«mded 
in  the  dtvina  oalHM^  It  ia  «b  atcnial  oidinance  made 
in  tin  dapdi  «f  OmPi  iafloibt  wisdom  and  counsel  lor 
Wfniaiing  and  govamiag  tin  vbola  wsdd,  which  j«k 
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had  not  its  binding;  virtue  in  reapeot  of  God  himseir, 
who  has  always  the  full  aixl  unrestrained  liberty  of  hia 
cwa  euence  that  it  caunot  biod  itaeU"  iff  Nat- 

wrt).  Hooce  a  knowledge  of  gooi  wui  erO,  MMne  Mtiie 
of  responaibiJity  to  Uod,  and  aoroo  capacity  for  practical 


MoriiUty  of  Jetus  ami  IImI  o  f  the  Jftc* ;  Kiiaor,  Pr 
plti  •</  Morality ;  Hildrcth,  Theory  of  Morti»i  KaOMi, 
PriiKi^fUt  i^MttnMtM;  WbeweU,  MoraUtf,  9  76 1  Man- 
rice,  /.eehtrtt  <m  Soaai  Morality  (1873);  Smith,  CW- 

artti-Utirf  of  Chrutian  Moralily  (BampUin  \axXs. 


\irtuo,  nnay  be  posMMCd  ercn  by  pcr^tn.s  not  Christians ;  Contt-mp.  Ra:  April,  1«72,  art.  vi  and  viii ;  March,  1872, 
those  of  them  at  least  wlio  have  not  Im'cu  lirought  with-  ■'  .      -  . 

in  reach  of  the  Church,  with  its  rvvelatiun  of  truth  and 
its  sacramenta  of  grace.  Of  such  8t.  Paul  q>ealu  in 
Hum.  ii,  14;  or  at  kotc  bis  wonla  cnpactin);  the  Uen- 
tilM  who  bad  not  tbo  Jowiah  ''law**  nay  be  fairly  in- 
terpreted as  cxtrndinj;  ali«)  t»  tha-.-  \v!u)  have  iint  the 
Christian  law.  They  may  do  by  nature  some  of  thoae 
duties  which  are  extended  and  hci;{htcncd  by  grace,  and 
najr  tbua  be  ''Boi  tat  ttom  Um  kingdom  of  Uod."  Tu 
what  •stent  aiieh  natofal  mwaKty  now  cxista  (after 

<'i;ihtf<'n  ciMiturics  of  Chri-ri  uiit yj  it  is  im{)ossiblc  to 
-siiy :  i«ri>l>alily  to  a  very  siiialj  i^xtent.  In  hia  epistle 
ti>  the  K.imaiis,  St.  rant  dearly  distinguishes  between 
that  couformity  with  the  letter  of  the  law  qiringuig 
fnun  ■  Cbriatian  hearty  and  that  •xtenal  eoofbmiity 
prompted  airaply  by  a  desire  to  evade  the  odium  Jr 
puniahmont  of  the  trani^.ci'essor.  The  latter  the  apostle 
does  not  nco^ul.-w  ai  true  morality;  the  ciKmoai'vq 
vofuxii  is  in  ita  simple  k>t;aliiy,  and  fur  waut  of  a  real 
iawaidneae  of  a  moral  or  better  spiritual  lUSa,  only  an 
moraliiv. 


aru  v;  WettminsUr  Rer.  .\\m\.  lH71.p,24.1,'.'t'.<l.->0l  ; 
literature  in  Malcom,  TkroL  Iwltx,  s.  v.    (J.  11.  W.) 

Morals,  a  term  usually  employe*!  to  designate  the 
aggregate  of  the  mool  princif^les  of  an  indiTidual  or  a 
commutUty  ao  evineed  in  itt  conduct  in  «oiBpariaon  with 
the  acknowledged  mlea  of  morality-.   The  rarioua  gen> 

eral  relations  itf  this  sulJiTt  ar-  m>  fully  dis<;ii->M<l  in 
thi'  articles  KriiK  s,  Mokai,  Lwv.  i «•.,  that  we  here 
lirin:;  top  thcr  i>iily  Muiie  s[)ecial  ili^tinctions  under  the 
head  of  duty,  the  fuUiiment  of  which  ia  the  vlMniat*  cri- 
terion of  puUle  and  prfvata  noralai 

Baumgarten  defines  duties  to  be  actions  which  one  i« 
bound  to  perform,  and  Christian  .\upu,st  Crusius  coin- 
cid.  s  Willi  iliis  iipiuion  when  he  delines  duty  as  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  morality  to  iudi  viduol  caaea, 
and  with  Opitz,  who  calls  it  the  inward  knowledge  of 
what  one  mnatdo  or  abstain  from  doing  in  order  to  lead 
a  religious  life.  Reinhafd  defines  duly  as  the  moral 
nm  wity  of  doitiL,'  or  not  doiiif;  a  certain  Ihinfj,  re?ult- 
The  .-pya  Mymtr  aie  not  by  anv  'J^'^^^^Z^Zf''}'  yfri^-hi  cA,i,//.  Mo.- 

the  .'py..  ,\y<,U  which  tbeTpirit  of  Christianity  j     I^"'  I        J}''^  "  ^^"^  o'l'^r^ 
eli.  i.s:  thev  want  that  lin-uivin.^^irit  which  U  none  ^  J?"-"' J^'l'^l'c  mor^ 

of  .11  v.n.  l.,v ...  of  the  Adlest.  in-  P*" §  '^^  however,  considers  only  the 

outward  part  nfduty,  a.-i  niainfi  Mr,!  in  actinn;  its  m'ojk? 
was  aAcrwanln  enlarged  liy  cmnectni;;  it  with  the  eon- 
science  (see  Moit.vL  .Sknsk),  whicti  Crui>ius  uiidcrst.mds 
to  be  the  inborn  impulse  by  which  we  reooguise  the  ob- 


other  than  the  spirit  of  divnic  love,  of  tlM  Adlestt  in- 
most, and  truly  unconditional  surreniler  to  Qod  and  bis 

most  holy  purposes.  The  germ,  the  life  or  nmmrm,  nf 
Christian  morsBty  ia  Awe,  itidf  the  princ^  af  union 
in  and  with  Go<l,  the  fountain  and  originid  of  all  cood.  ...      ,    ,,  . 

It  is  to  Christian  moralitv,  then,  that  the  highest  stand-  ^^l^^'^l^,  ««>  ^ 

aid  and  the  iiol,lc,£  plac^  mu  t  1.,  as,ip.e,l ;  i„dt-ed,  it  i      »"»  «  I'jJey  stands  almost  alone  in  makin- 

is  Christian  moralily  which  tuuat  not  only  precede,  but 


the  will  of  God. 

virtue  consist  in  ulUittf,  and  those  who  resolve  it  into 
'•the  lii.'ii  "  mT  d.i  lull  indirirtly  refer  it  to  the 

will  of  (Jod,  who  has  ordained  the  constitution  of  the 
universe.  .\11  our  duties  to  {JotI  are  comprised  in  tlw 
expression,  iloiior  God  (Walcb)^  or,  Ion  Uod.  For  to 
fear  God  and  keep  bis  commandments  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man  (Eei  le<.  xii,  13).    It  was  already  present- 

  _     _  ed  as  such  in  the  <).  T.,  but  in  the  N.  T.  this  is  put 

eoroprisi'ng  aU  the  tmtb8,"acti,  Ini  dntiea  that  ■  j."  P'"*"**-  "  "'e       important  principle:  im- 

havean  e.prrial  r..ferenee  to  the  tinu-ks.,  the  perraa-  '  !'""**^  <J««,«ni  to  <me>  neighbor  aS  the 


BU|>ergede,  all  other  systems  of  morality.  **  What  the 
duties  of  OBonlitgr  as^"  sajrs  Coleridge, "  the  apostle  in- 
stmets  the  believer  In  fbll,  comprising  them  under  the 
two  heaiU  of  negative  and  positive:  negative,  to  keep 
him.self  pun-  from  tlie  world;  and  |KMiiire,  beneiiccncc 
from  lovinj,'-kii.dne>is — that  is,  love  of  hu  fellow-men 
(his  kind)  as  himselt  Last  and  highest  oona  the  spir 


itntga  of  God,  aa  well  as  of  one%  self  (ifittt  xxil,  87 

-40;  Rom.  xiii.  810;  Ueut.  vi,  4-9;  U'v.  xix,  11. 17, 18, 
etc.).  As  the  Kantian  i>liilosophy,  abandoning  the  cog- 
nition of  a  thing  ptr  se,  placed  the  power  of  truth  entire- 
ly iu  the  consciousness  of  obligation  (categorical  im- 
perative), duty,  aa  that  commanded  by  it,  acquired  in 
that  syMem  an  cstfaocdinsry  signifleauce.  Will  noth- 
ing, and  do  nothing  which  it  cannot  be  lawful  for  entire 
mankind  to  do;  i.r.  As  \  i  \v..idd  that  men  hhould  do  to 
you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise  (^MatU  vii,  12;  Luke  vi, 
31).  The  total  aabmission  to  the  categoric  impemtive 
arising  from  pare  icgard  for  the  law  is  the  higbcat  mo- 
rality; while  that  arising  from  love,  a  sort  of  snbjective 
satisfaction  in  it.  is  li--  jmrt%  -iii< ,  ihi'  motive  is  akin 
  to  egotism.   Thus  tmiralily  res.. hul  itM-lf  into  the  doc- 

withnd  in~Mbordination  tTthe  previoa^iy  it  wa.s  cnsid- 


nent,  the  eternal,  to  the  hineere  love  of  the  true  «.i  truth, 
the  giKxl  as  gixxl,  and  of  (iod  as  Ixith  in  one.  It 
comprehends  the  whole  ascent  from  uprigbtnem  (moral- 
ity, Tirtne^  iawaid  icetituda)  to  godMkeaeas,  with  aU  the 
acta,  exercises,  and  disciplines  of  mind,  will,  and  affec- 
tions that  are  requisite  or  coinhuive  t<>  the  great  de- 
sign of  our  rcilem|>ti<in  frnni  the  form  nf  the  evil  one, 
and  of  iiur  second  creation  or  birth  in  the  divine  image. 
It  may  be  an  additional  aid  to  reflection  to  distinguish 
the  three  kinds  severally,  according  to  the  fiwulty  to 
which  each  eorresponds,  the  part  of  our  human  nature 
whieh  i'»  more  particularly  ils  or;,'aii.  Thu«,  |.rii- 
dential  corresponds  to  the  scn.se  and  the  under.standing; 
the  moral  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience;  the  spiritual 
to  the  will  and  the  leason,  that  ii^  to  the  liniie  will  le- 


dnoed  to  haiiuouy 

reason,  as  a  ray  from  that  tme  lijrht  which  is  both  rea- 
son and  will,  universal  na^«n  and  w  ill  absolute"  (A  ids  to 
Rrflx  tv.n.  i,  ■_'•;:).  aUo  it  i.  (Jn  the  near  coincidence 
of  this  scriptural  division  with  the  I'latonie,  see  ¥uv- 
biUfCK.  Sec  Bishop  llorsley's  Charge  (1790) ;  Paky  s 
and  Grove'a  Jfora<  PkUotopky;  Beattie's  Elementt  of 
Moral  SHneei  Evans's  Sermont  on  Chrutian  Tt-mprr; 
Watt.s's  Strnwnt  on  ChrUlutn  Morula;  Ma'-<in'n  f  'kris- 
tian  Moral*;  Mores  Hintt,  ii,  24i;  (iisborne  a  Scrmiw 
dfjiffiieil  to  illuttratf  ttrul  enforce  Chrutuin  Morality; 
Meysenbutg,  Chrittiam  rtligimk  m  «(  ^fectu  in 
Jm  ekib  (QOU.  IMt,  8vo);  Hoirbaner,  Dot  all^m. 
Oder  Xiitiirrirht  u.  (He  Monti  (llalle,  S<  tdeier- 

macher,  Urundiinitn  tutor  Kritii  der  Inilierigen  Hitten- 

Mf«(Bsri.iei8),pbM6;  Brmd, /H^emes  IftosM  lis 


ercd  as  almost  exchuively  a  question  of  good.  Indeed, 
Paley  made  morality  itself  consist  in  aeeking  the  high- 
est good,  a  theory  not  far  removed  fnim  the  purer  fnrm 
of  ancient  Epictireaiii.Hni.  The  modem  philostjphy,  how- 
ever, lias  justly  repuiUated  this  utilitarian  text,  and 
thrown  the  suhjei  t  hack  for  solution  up<m  the  deeper 
convictions  of  mankind  as  expressed  in  the  instinctive 
discriminations  of  cunscience.  See  also  IIobalPjuim- 
oi'Hr. 

Monad,  Sr.,  a  Qngny  monli,  waa  bom  bi  GcnnH 

ny,  and  flourished  in  the  11th  centun,-.  Ho  w  as  edu- 
cated at  Womu,  and  then  went  to  Burgundy,  in  France, 
and  joined  the  Congregation  of  Clugny.  FalUng  in 
with  Hugo  of  Samur,  a  severe  ascetic,  Monwd  was  en- 
Urtod  in  babdf  of  naoaniitaq,  and  IM  pnaehod  in  iia 
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fktror  wherever  be  went   He  nsmed  all  over  FtaDce 

and  Switzorlaiul,  restorint;  a*  fnr  a>  pos-itiU'  tin-  (nrrnvr 
iniereat  in  mooaatic  uwtiiutiuns,  ami  crfHiini,'  new  ttiicx 
wkcie  they  had  never  been.  His  austerity  and  piety 
Mennd  for  huD  •  plwe  ia  tb«  liat  of  winta;  and  it  it 
daloMd  bjr  Bomainsbi  that  ha  watfcad  nuuijr  miradcii 

8aa  Vita  S.  .}forttnit%  in  IHblioth.  Cluniiirru.*is.  col.  501 ; 
Moatalembert,  Munkt  o/  tht  H'etf,  vul.  iii  {jace  index). 

MoncoBo,  pAouk,  a  YeroiMw  pabtar,  MMwtimes 

ralkd  CavazziKiln,  was  Ixtm  in  1491.  Hp  died  rounfj. 
ami  cun«.quently  k-ft  but  fi>w  works  to  pcriietuatc  his 
name;  these,  however,  nro  of  a  ili^;h  or<ler  of  merit, 
Chrut  bearing  his  CroM,  now  in  the  gallery  of  Verona, 
b  attributed  to  hitn,  and  ia  one  of  the  beat  compottitions 
on  the  subject  which  can  be  found  an>on{<  the  old  pMiit- 
ers.  Mrs.  JamcflAn  aay* :  "  This  conception  is  one  of  the 
few  which  nali/-c  the  Kriptural  and  historical  {lielure 
to  the  mind.  Simon  ii  here  in  his  snilabic  character, 
and  no  superadded  incident  direrta  the  eye  from  the 
chief  figoKi"— Mn.  Jamcaoa  and  £a8tlake^  Uitl.  our 
Lord  (Lood.  1864»  S  rob.  tlvo),  ii,  113. 

BKorange,  Bkiiion,  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
at  Fwia  about  168&,  and  was  educated  at  the  Sorboiine, 
whim  he  lecelved  tha  doctorate.  In  1800  he  became 

canon  of  Lyons,  and  later  vicar-gencral  of  that  diocese. 
He  died  there  in  170.3.  He  wrote,  Libri  <le  jinradamitU 
brrrii  Analysis  (Lynns  Ki-iG,  8vii)  ; — rrimuliis  Lui/du- 
netttif  A  fiologtticoH  (l<ij8, 8vo) : — 6amma  univtrsa  Tht- 
oloffi'e  Cateehittm  (1670,  4  vda.  Sre). — Uocfer,  A^oKr. 
£ioy.  (Ifiurnle,  ».  v. 

Moraiit,  riiii.ii-.  a  British  antiquary  aitd  divine, 
wa.s  born  in  the  i-laiul  >>i  Jersey  in  1700}  waa  educated 

at  Pcubioke  CoUege,  Oxford  {  then  cntcted  the  aacred 
niniatiY,  and  became,  first,  rector  of  St.  MaiyV,  Golchea- 

ter,  afti»rwariis  of  AKihani,  Ksmx.  Ho  diod  in  177H. 
Muranl  tditcil  wveral  work.*,  and  wrote  a  tlUtory  of 
C<^ehe$ttr  (I/muI.  1748,  fol.) ;  alno  enlarged,  and  incor- 
porated in  a  later  worii  of  bis,  Ui»t,  and  Ataiqmtit*  of 
the  CotaOy  ofEuex  (1768, 9  vola).  He  ako  wnta  aU 
the  biographir?«  marke<l  with  the  letter  C  and  the  life 
of  Sliiliiigtioel  in  the  liitH/.  Jirii.  (IbI  cd.  17  vula.  fuL). — 

Allihoae,  JAeu  ^BrU,  mdAmtr.  AiMon,  ii,  ItSA. 

Mo'rasthlte  (Heb.  Momfhtl',  -rr-*-.  frrntilf 
from  Morttheth;  Sept,  JdMpo^irrji,-,  Mwjaaa^tiJ,  a  na- 
tive of  HoMaHBnM2ATU  (J«r.  xxvi,  18;  Hie,  i,  1). 

See  MicAH. 

Morata.  Olympia  Fulvia,  an  Julian  lady  ofgreat 
genius  and  learning,  noted  for  her  piety  and  faithful 
aerrice  to  Italian  Protestaotian,  and  apokeo  of  bjr  the 
biof^pher  of  the  dneheaa  Ran^e  as  '*a  woman  whose 

history  inriy  \iv  jMiniJcrcd  in  .'■iUiit  conipassion.  ytt  in 
silent  adiiiirutiiiii  a  saint  no  trii  d  in  lilV,  m>  bie^'d  in 
death,"  was  bom  at  fcrrara  in  \:<1<\.  Her  father,  prc- 
c^tor  to  the  young  princes  of  ii'errara,  sons  of  Alphonso 
1^  absnring  Iter  gcoinib  look  great  paina  in  cultsvatang 
it;  and  when  Olympia  was  called  to  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  the  princesa  Ainia  d'Este,  daughter 
of  the  diR)Ksf.  i<{  Fenara,and  <jf  htrMlli-tuilyini;  Ixlle?*- 
lettres  with  the  princeaa  of  Ferrara,  under  ttie  tutelage 
of  her  father,  she  astooiabcd  the  ItaBaiM  by  declaiming 
in  Latio  and  (ireek,  exphdninig  the  paiadooiaa  of  deem, 
and  anawcring  any  question  that  was  pat  to  her.  The 
♦FaiPple  of  Ucncc  de  France,  dnchess  of  Frrrarn.  who 
woa  much  interested  in  tlie  rclij^ions  controver.-ics  <jt 
till-  times,  had  a  ^reat  intiuetu-c  u(Min  Olyinpia's  mind. 
Jdeu  lilie  Jamet,  Marot,  Peter  iiattyr,  Lodio  itiraldi,  aod 
Odtua  Galcagnint  were  received  at  ooort,  and  formed  a 
select  circle.  Cilvin.  who  went  in  disguise  from  France 
to  Italy  to  M  c  lu  T,  brouj^ht  her  over  to  hi*  opiniouK.  ami 
her  court  became  the  nd'n^'e  of  all  iIiom-  susjx  rK  .1  nt 
heresy.  I'eregrinu  Morata,  Olympia's  father,  iK-caine 
Idaaeif  emvcrted,  but  Olympia  showed  little  inclina- 
tJonaayatCgradavoaVMiiigiantlilh.  Her  whole  mind 
I  opiritli  Imv  UMwy  woriu  and  the  ootHt 
•*ir  OtyuFia,"       Taooc  tha  UigniplMr 


of  Fileario,  "teamed  anything  at  court  oftnie  nligion, 

she  nl.s»i  found  much  to  distract  her  atdnti m.  The  ex- 
treme precocity  of  her  talents  had  early  called  forih  her 
reasoning  and  reflective  powons  but  she  heradf  owna 
that  at  thia  time  aba  did  not  duly  relish  the  NcnA 
Setiptarea.  They  wen  to  her  a  holy,  but  a  sealed  beak: 

her  intellect  revellcil  with  greater  dclit;ht  in  the  mazes 
of  human  loamint;  and  philoMvpliy."  She  wrote  several 
e».>iay*  at  this  lime,  the  liest  known  of  which  is  a  eidogy 
on  Mucins  iScaerola.  But  the  year  1^  broogbt  a  de- 
cided change.  Her  Mend,  the  prinersa  Anna  fiflWrara, 
manied  and  went  to  Lorraine,  and  shortly  afterwards 
her  father  died.  Hia  death,  and  the  ill-health  of  her 
mother,  withdrew  her  from  court,  and  she  de\<>i.  il  licr- 
.•wlf  to  household  affaira,  the  education  of  thro-  M>ters 
and  a  brother,  and  eipedally  to  .spiritual  contemplation 
and  devotion.  In  comniaiMng  with  her  awn  heart  aha 
began  to  perceive  her  need,  and  from  that  moment  re- 
»olvc-<l  to  live  and  die  a  follower  of  the  (;i>>i|K-].  In  ihw 
her  hour  of  greatest  happiness  slie  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  German  named  Andrew  (  ;runthlcr,  who 
bad  studied  ncdidac^  and  taken  hia  doctor'a  degne  at 
Fenrata.  He  was  a  Froteatant,  and  the  day  when  she 
was  married  to  him  (in  IMO)  she  folltiwed  her  fathrr's 
example  and  embraced  Prtitestanti-^m.  Her  liu>baiul, 
unprepared  to  de|tart  at  once  with  his  bride,  advanced 
to  itcrmany  to  prepare  the  way  for  her,  and  over  a  year 
elapsed  befiire  he  was  ready  to  return  for  her.  Together 
with  her  little  brother  and  her  husband  she  naw  left  for 
Germany.  They  went  to  Schweinfurt.  in  Franconis, 
wliich  was  mxin  after  besieged  and  bunieil,  and  they 
barely  cst-ap*'!!  with  their  livea.  They  suffend  many 
hardahips  in  consequence,  until  Gninthler  in  M*'^  re- 
ceived a  call  to  Heidelberg  aa  pnfeaaor  of  medicine. 
Now  at  last  it  was  hoped  that  better  days  had  come  fiir 
poor  Olympia,  but  the  fearful  hnnlsbips  she  had  sufTcred 
during  the  siege  of  .Schweinfurt  had  uiKiermined  her 
health.  In  December,  1554,  she  was  taken  sick,  and 
never  left  her  bed  again.  She  died  Oct.  loiu.  A 
few  Roontba  later  her  husband  and  brather  died  aim 
Several  of  her  works  were  htimcd  at  Schweinfurt,  but 
the  remainiler  were  collecte<l  and  published  at  HaMc  in 
l.">r>8  hv  Ca-Hus  SccuiiduH  (_'urio.  I  liev  coiiNi^t  i>l' ora- 
tions, diali^ueis  letlere,  and  translatiuiu,  and  are  known 
as  Oltfmpia  Futvim  Moraltr,  tniilierii  oaMAm  tmHH^ 
timm  Latiita  H  Graea,  gum  habtri  potwmntt  monvmfnia 
(Baale,  1558).  They  are  dialinguished  for  a  deep  relig- 
ious conviction  aixl  great  rf  (in<  nirnt  of  kni,'un:r<-  and 
thought.  See  Bonnet,  I'lV  a'()i'yinpie  Montin  (I'aris, 
18.iO,  in  English,  Lift  of  O.  Morula,  tcith  a  /lirtorictU 
Sketch  ttftke  Sff,  m'jtalg  [Edinb.  1S&4, 18mo}) ;  Tum- 
bidl,  0.  Morata,  ktr  lift  md  (Boat  ISM,  ttao) ; 
Mrs.  Smith,  l.ifr,  Timr*,  and  IVritittfft  of  O.  Morata  f 
tSomr  Afetnorialt  of  Jifnir  of  Friiner,  JJurhfM  of  /-Vr- 
rara  (*2d  e<l.  I>ond.  WtiK  \  2mt>  \  p.  0'>  wj. ;  Trdlope.  Jhc- 
ade  Jtalian  ironwtr,  vul.  ii;  Colquhoun,  J.ifr  i»  Ilalg 
and  Frantie  m  the  OUtm  Time;  Young,  Lifr'imd  Timet 
rfJ\lhario,  ti,  90  f\. :  M*Crie,  I/itt.  ofihr  H*f.  in  Itabf, 
p.  54 :  LtttelFt  Lirimj  A  tff.  .March  13, 18j2,  p.  510.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Morata,  Peregrino  Folvio,  an  Italinn  writer, 
noted  as  iIk-  fntherofthelblffoiagiand  also  for  his  d<>- 
fenee  of  the  Kcformatofy  noveoMnt,  which  made  him 
a  Froteatant,  was  bom  at  Mantua  near  the  doae  of 

the  Ijth  cfnturk-.  Ihmnp  the  early  half  i>r  tlu-  I'iih 
century  he  was  profess<>r  of  l.wlles-lettres  at  the  uiii\  or- 
sity  of  his  native  place,  and  later  at  Ferrara,  whither 
the  Crate  of  his  learning  and  virtue  had  bmqght  him. 
He  new  tanght  not  anly  in  tha  high  adiogli^  hot  waa 
also  employed  by  duke  Alphonso  d'Eate  as  preceptor  of 
his  two  sons.  He  ffTf|nently  appeared  in  the  rewptiona 
at  court,  but  111'  rrni;iiii!-il  nr\ fftlitli's-i  ii-i  slii'n  to  the 
gayetics  of  it*  surroundings,  and  devoted  himselt  largely 
to  sacretl  me<titation^  in  which  he  waa  aaaisted  by  hia 
pious  wife,  Lncrexia.  As  a  result  flf  thcaa  atadies^  ha 
brought  oat  inally  ait  ex|>uMtiim  aftha  hati&u 
in  MM  U 
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"  Pater  So$ler"),  and  shortly  after  he  publuhcd  a  book 
taking  f^roand  favorable  to  the  Reformisl  opiniona  (lee 
CUogttiait  Optra,  pw  lMX  H«  wm  on  Uiia  aeoouDt 
obtiit^  ro  Iflcve  Fanan  ta  ISn,  aad  «al|f  aftar  a 

year*'  «ifay  abroail  Mviiml  pormission  to  ntan.  He  ' 
ilieil  ill  lilH.  Youn^r.  I.if>-  <•/  I'uleario,  ii,  96  »q. ; 

BoDnet,  Li/f  of  Olympia  Mi-r<it<i,  p.  h'J  ■mj. 

MoravlA  (German  Makrtii,  Slavic  Mortuea),  a 
laargfaviaiaaf  the  Auatriaa  eaqnie,  Mpectallj'  iiuaieet- 
ing  as  iMiag  the  4diicf  ieat  of  the  Chwdi  of  ClM  United 
Rrethrai. 

(irnriit!  IhKrifUiini.  Mnravi.i,  !-iniate<l  in  4»S^  40'- 
50^  N.  Ut.,  an. I  XW  IO'-i«  'iM'  li.  lon^..  it  bounded  N. 
by  Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia,  E.  bv  liungarv  and 
UaUna,  &  fay  the  dachy  ef  AaMiia,  aad  W.  by  Bohe- 
mia, and  eoataine  in  ioperteiel  ana  aiioal  8&K  aquare 
miles  with  a  population  in  XH'l  of  2,030,975,  divided 
alHiiit  a*  follows:  5U0,(H)U  arc  (ionnana,  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  Slavonians,  and  50,000  belonging 
to  other  natiooa.  llieSlavoaiaaeoflloraTiaareeoiD^ 
fMieed  of  Zeche  and  Pblee,  tlw  ftfBMP  eff  wboai  am  in^K 
rior  to  their  brethren  in  Bohemia,  b'^int:  nn  incorri^ribly 
lazy, dirty  people.  The  Moravian  I'nU  -.  nil  lH>iiL;h  less  in- 
dustrious) ami  cultivatt  il  than  the  iJcTiii  iii-,  nrr  a  physi- 
cally well-developed,  courageous,  and  enterprising  peo- 
ple. Morariaia  a  veijniountainous  country,  and  cxisept 
in  the  wnth,  where  are  eztensiTe  pleina,  the  level  ebove 
the  sea  is  about  800  feet  Not  mora  than  half  of  the 
territort'  ii  araMc.  The  more  elcvatud  parts  an-  not  fer- 
tile, and  the  climate  is  severe;  but  in  the  mountain 
valleys  end  on  the  southern  fiiaine  the  soil  is  remarka- 
Uf  rieh,  and  the  temperatan  IMM  genial  than  in  other 
Ranpean  eomitrtea  lying  in  the  aane  paraHeL  1Ibf»> 

via  pri>il'ii  r<  lir_'>  !v  fur  cxpftrt  fiiip  rroyiH  of  tjrain.  nWi 
hops,  miislanl.  jMa.itm'!*,  clovcr-Mfd,  beet-root;  and  in 
the  aouth.  maize,  grapes,  chestnuts,  and  many  other  of 
the  kaa  hardy  fniita  and  vcgetaUee.  The  breeding  of 
eattla  and  riMep,aadtba  taaking  of  eheeee  ftom  sheep's 
milk,  constitute  an  important  branch  of  indu<ttry:  in 
the  s«iuthern  districts  of  the  Hanna  fa  plain  fammm  f<ir 
its  f»'rtilii\  ,  hiir")'.-*  arc  bri'd  (i>r  fxp-irialinn.  (iri'so 
and  fowls  are  reared  in  large  numbers  for  the  sake  of 
their  feathesi^  and  the  keeping  of  bees  is  conducted 
with  great  aaccees.  The  mineral  products,  which  in- 
dndc  gold,  silver,  iron,  alum,  ^Itpetre.  cool,  graphite, 
whetstfin'-n,  sulphur,  vitriol,  pipo-i  lny.  inarlilf,  to|»azes, 
gametH.  aiul  other  precious  stones,  have  not  been  made 
as  available  as  they  might  have  been.  Some  of  the 
minee  have  been  known  ainoe  the  8th  emPxrj.  Mo 
icold  or  aiivnr  hoe  been  extneted  eniee  the  1  Cth  eeatmy, 

and  the  ir  iii  aii  l  ri  .il  luim-.  nrf  but  litt!<'  workoil.  Tlx- 
priiiiMpal  lirarii  ln-i  ul  imJu^irv  arc  (lie  rnaiiuf^iturr  <>f 
lincti  ami  tliri'ad,  which  tion-  t-njoy  a  ICurupcaii  reputa- 
tion, and  leather  good%  ooctoo,  liaiincls  and  other  wuol- 
lanMriaii  Brtaa^  tlieeapiti],i»  the  chief  anporimi 
for  the  mandhcttiring  tnde,  aad  OlmlUx  the  prineipai 
cattle-mart. 

/'i-liffi'in  (I'l  l  f'll'inition. — Cliri^tiaiiiU'  wn-^  intrmiured 
among  the  Slavic  natinni  a^^  early  ai  tlio  rcii;:!!  i>f  ('har- 
leoagne  [eceSLAVnsJ,  but  the  conversions  then  made 
.van  mdj  taumUmy.  In  868  the  Holy  tfcriptum^  the 
preaehhig  of  the  noepel.  and  the  eerriee  of  the  Chris- 
tian  relicioii  as  tlu-n  prartii'e<I.  wen-  introiinn  d  t.i  tin 
Mornriiin*  in  the  .Slaviuiic  loii^jtic  by  the  (ircek  nionkii 
Cyrillus  (Coanaiitine)  an<l  Methodius,  who  became  con- 
nected with  Home,  but  did  not  relinquiah  their  peculiar 
Clnek  fiwma  of  wonhip>  Ifethedine  was  eiwisef  reffd  at 
Rome  archbishop  of  Mnravia.  and  the  Slavish  forms  of 
worship  receive*l  the  papal  Haiirtinn  ('*«>),  on  the  ground 
that  'I"  i  understtMxl  all  lantjuatrps  and  should  l>o  wnr- 
shipped  by  all  nations.  The  effort.*,  however,  to  erect  a 
dMiaet  natinnal  Church  met  with  continual  opposition 
on  the  pert  of  the  German  biahopa,  and  flnoUy,  in  908, 
the  Moravian  kingdom  was  divided  by  th«  sworda  of 
the  Hiititjaria!i!<  and  Itohotnians.  Tlic  Slavish  ritual 
was  kept  up  ujider  these  new  rulers  in  oidy  a  few  1 
■fiiaffltm  and  gw^aaHy  tht  Bearish  piactiflei  we  Ime  I 


the  same  as  elsewhere  (oomp.  Dubrowskv,  Cyrill  u.  Jfe- 
tkodiu*,  der  Slaeen  A pottei  [  rragoe,  1823 J ).  The  Kef- 
ormotkm  made  suom  inroada  into  the  oouatij,  b«t  as 
eonftNoiitjr  to  tha  Rsodsh  woiahip  was  enifaived  bjr  law, 

'  many  of  the  people  holding  the  doctrim  I'f  the  Ib  for- 
mation  had  to  meet  secretly  for  won»hn<,  aii<l  as  (ii)i>»»r- 
tuiiity  ofllereil  ilod  into  tlie  Protestant  ))tatfS  <if  (Ji-rma* 
ny.  This  was  eiqiocially  the  case  with  ike  JJonuiam 
Brttkrm  (q.  v.).  The  bulk  of  Mofaviana  remain  Ra> 
manists  to  this  day,  the  Protestants  only  counting  about 
57.000,  nnuwi^  whom  the  Ixitheraiu  and  Kefomml,  who 
arr  ilic  most  mirncrous.  have  each  a  superintendent  ap- 
[Kiiitled  by  the  sute.  There  arc  also  about  42,000  Jews, 
who,  sinee  1848,  have  been  freed  from  all  opptesiiea 
obligations  snd  laetriciiuiifc  The  BooMaista  have  an 
archbishop,  who  fesldee  at  Olmtitn,  and  a  bishop,  whose 
'  episri)((nl  head-quarters  are  at  Hrllnn.  Il.>th  nf  tliese 
ecclesia-stics  are  admitted  to  the  provitu  lal  liiet  aa  mem- 
bers. The  educational  advantages  of  the  country  are 
exoeptionoUygood.  Until  recently  there  was  a  uoiver> 
aity  at  OlmUtz.  There  are  now  twelve  Catholic  gyra- 
nasia,  besides  numerous  parish  schools,  and  aliout  niiii-- 
ty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  projK-r  a^e  attend 
»cho«>l. 

J/isiory.  —  Moravia  was  anciently  occupied  by  the 
Quadi,  who,  on  their  aaigration  in  the  5ih  century 
to  Uaul  end  Spain,  were  repboed  first  by  the  Kngii, 
next  by  the  Hcmli  end  Ixmgobaidi,  and  finally  by  a 
colony  of  .Slavonians,  who,  on  their  settlement  in  the 
country,  took  the  name  of  Moravians,  from  the  river 
Morava.  Charlemagne,  who  brought  the  people  under 
nominal  subjection  after  they  hoid  spread  themselves 
over  a  territory  greater  than  the  preeent  Meeana,  coih 

sirninrd  ttieir  kintj,  Samoslav.  to  receive  baptism.  Mo- 
ravia was  made  tributary-  to  the  (iemian  emjiire  Ix-fore 
the  close  of  the  century:  but  in  1029  it  wa-t  incorpo- 
rated with  Bohemia,  sJW  having  for  a  time  been  a 
prey  to  the  inconiva  attacks  of  ita  aavanie  and  Tm- 
tonic  neighbors.  At  the  do**'  of  the  I'ifh  century,  Mo- 
ravia was  erected  into  a  mnrLcraviaie,  and  declareil  a 
lief  of  l((>bemia.  to  Ik"  held  from  tin'  erown  by  llie 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  house.  On  the  death  of 
Lewis  II,  at  the  battle  of  Mohacx,  in  1626,  Moravia, 
with  aU  the  other  Bohemian  lands,  fell  to  Aaetlia,  in 
accordance  with  a  pre-existing  compact  of  soeeessioa 
lietwcen  tlie  rnynl  house'.  Since  then  it  lias  i-liared 
the  furtunes  of  the  empire,  and  in  was  formally 
separated  from  Bohemia,  and  declared  a  distinct  prov- 
ince and  cmwn-land.  Sea  Dudik,  MSkrtm's  aUgem, 
6t$A,  (Drin,  mMh,  4  voU,  8T«)t  FUaret  Uecawitt, 
^fnrat^am.  MtL  Eedu.  «l  PoL  (Brin,  1786  aq.  8  volik 

Moravian  Brethren,  the  (lesitrnaiii  u  of  a  bo^y 
of  Christiana,  will  be  oonaidered  under  two  beads. 

XTmi  Anctnrr  Mobavian  BKKTiiiaar,  or,  more 
pioperiy,  '^Thc  Bohbulam  BaarBBBii,''  an  avangdieal 
Chureh  which  ftourisbed  before  the  Refbmiation  of  tba 
16th  century',  and  wliieb  was  overthrown  in  the  hegin> 
ning  of  the  Thirty-Years'  War  of  Uermany. 

I.  tfsilary.— John  Huss  (q.v.)  was  the' precursor  of 
the  Brethren.  They  originated  in  that  aatkmal  Choeeh 
of  Bohemia  into  which  the  two  ehotione  of  his  foUoweti^ 
itir  Ciilixtinri  and  the  Taborite^  were  formed  at  the 
elosv  of  the  llus>iic  War,  and  which  was  liased  npnu  the 
Compaetata  of  Ua*U,  These  compactata  were  certain 
conceenons,  particularly  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  aad  ef  the  vanneiilar  in  paUtc  wotahip,  granted 
(UUS't  to  the  Bohemians  by  the  council  which  met  in 
that  city.  In  1 15(1,  some  members  of  the  ThejTi  parish 
at  rr.-i^'iic.  who  reiot;ni>ed  tli4'  corruptncM  of  the  na- 
tional Church,  and  wished  to  fnrthcr  tlieir  own  personal 
salvation,  withdrew  to  a  devastated  and  sparsely  inhale 
ited  ealate,^lpd  Litila,(Hi  the  eastern  frontiar,  by  par> 
mission  of  flftrifce  Podiebmd,  the  regent  of  Bohemia, 
and  through  the  intervention  of  ,Iohn  Kokyzan,  theic 
I  priest,  lie  had  eloquently  inveighed  agsinst  the  de- 
Igeneraey  of  the  age,  but  hKked  ceansge  to  inangntato 
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refnnn.t  5u<'h  aa  these  parishioners  koged  for,  although 
th('^  r  iiirr.'Uod  him  tn  do  fo,  mill  jiroaiiaed  their  »<up|Kirt 
even  tfi  liiaiti.  Their  olijwt  in  retiring  to  Lititz  was 
not  to  fi'iiiul  n  ncwaecftbut  lo  carry  out,  on  the  hm^'n  <>f 
ths  AMtck*  of  Fra^e,  ami  of  the  Compactata  of  fiule, 
th«  refomMdoR  be^in  by  llu&«,  continini;  their  worfc, 
however,  to  theirown  cirrle,  ami  forming;  a  ruioifty  witli- 
in  the  national  Chureh,  pleilgcil  to  aoci  |it  ilu-  Hible  an 
tlw  ooly  rule  or  faith  and  practice,  and  to  nminiain  a 
•criptoral  dtKipUoe.  Aocoidioi^jr,  in  li57,  thejr  adopt- 
ed ■  fbrmal  dfcbmtkn  of  prindplM,  whicli  mm  ooimnit- 
tril  tn  the  keepinj;  and  administration  of  twcnty-eifrhl 
elders.  The  a-Hsot-iation  look  the  name  of  the  "  llrelh- 
n  ii  and  Sisters  of  the  Law  of  Cliriit."  But  as  this  liilc 
induced  the  belief  t)wt  they  were  a  new  monastic  order, 
it  WM  etumued  into  that  of**  The  Brethren."  At  a  la- 
ter time  the  expressive  name  of  "  Unity  of  the  Breth- 
ren" came  into  vo^ie,  and  was  unct)  indiacriminately 
hoth  in  its  liiihcniian  ami  Litiii  furms,  imrncly,  .AJnora 
Brairska,  and  I'ulinx  I'l  iiimm.  The  laUi-r  has  re- 
nudned  tlie  otlioinl  di-noniination  of  the  Uonvians  to 
th«  pnatnt  day.  At  the  head  of  tha  Bnthicn  atood 
Uregofy  the  Platrfafeh  (q.  r.) :  white  Hichael  Bradacha 
Cq.  v.),  niid  SMtni'  other  j  riois  of  the  national  Chaiieil« 
mini.stercil  to  thcni  in  Ixily  thin^^s.  The  association  at 
Litilz  soon  began  lo  cxt  rciiM.-  a  great  inOuence  thrmiKh- 
out  Bohenua  and  Moiavia.  It«  eldcn  diaaciDinatcd  it* 
prineiplee^  and  noeiTed  bondnda  «f  awakened  aoula  loto 
its  fellowship.  The  Arst  persecution,  which  biolw  out 
in  1401,  did  not  stop  its  p^twth;  and  in  14r4,ata  Bvn- 
od  ludd  in  the  open  air.  anmiii;  the  nxiuiilnins  of  the 
domain  of  Keichenau,  three  of  the  twenty-eight  eldera 
were  ehoeen  to  assume  a  note  special  nuuiagement  of 
its  affairs.  In  the  discharge  of  thia  duty  they  were 
guided  liy  a  document  drawn  up  at  that  synod,  and  con- 
taining the  d(H'trin.il  l^a^i.H  of  tin-  so<'icl y.  a.s  well  a.s  rules 
fur  a  holy  lili-.  This  document,  whit  li  ii«  the  oldest 
feoofd  of  the  Urc'thren  extant,  opens  a«  fidlowat  **We 
afe^  above  all,  agreed  to  eootinm^  through  giaee^  aoond 
in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  JmoS  Christ;  to  be  ettaUidwd 
in  the  ri){)itcousno!<s  which  ia  Of  (lod.  to  maintain  the 
bond  of  love  among  each  other,  and  to  have  our  hope  in 
the  living  God.  We  will  show  this  both  in  word  and 
deed,  aenit  each  other  in  the  apirit  of  kvc^  live  honest- 
ly, itmlj  to  be  haable,  qmet,  meeki  aobcr,  and  patient, 
ami  thus  to  testify  tn  others  that  we  have  in  tnith  a 
sounil  lailli.  genuine  love,  and  a  fturc  and  certain  hope." 
Tliis  cxiraet  sets  forlli  ilu'  lendent-v  of  the  Hr«  iliri  n.  i<> 
which  they  remained  true  throughout  their  hi^t4lry. 
The  great  object  which  they  had  in  view  was  Christian 
life.  Tbqr  strove  to  Ilea  body  of  beiievcnwboabowcd 
their  faith  by  thetr  work*.  They  teoadoudjr  upheld  a 
scriptural  discipline  as  an  essential  feature  of  a  true 
Church.  Although,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  de- 
floed (heir doctrines  in  regukrConfeasionsof  Faith,  they 
always  maile  practical  Christianity  proiDinent,  and  re- 
quired personal  piety,  and  not  merelr  an  adhcsioa  to  a 
creed,  «.•♦  a  condition  of  ( 'hnrch-nuin)>rr?<liip.  The  Syn- 
•m1  of  Heiehenau  not  only  gave  expression  to  ttii*  ten- 
dency, hut  alw"  deeiiled  a  grave  ipiestion.  'I  lie  breth- 
ren felt  the  necessity  of  separaiiiig  entirely  from  the 
national  Chnidi,  and  of  estaUishinf  a  ntiimiy  of  their 
own.  Yet  they  were  so  anxious  to  avoid  a  schism,  and 
to  do  nothing  contmry  to  the  will  of  (ioil,  that  they 
>]>ent  -I  \  (  r.il  yi  .■ir*  in  <l<  l>aiinL;  this  step,  nnil.  in  vi»-w 
lit  it,  I'rc'ipienily  ap|M>iiited  s|N'ei.-tl  d.iys  of  fa»ting  and 
prayer.  The  result  to  which  they  were  led  was  to 
leave  the  decision  to  the  Lord,  by  the  use  of  the  lot. 
This  directed  the  RrKhten  to  0T|ranize  a  Chnrch  of  their 
own.  Three  years  more  were  |ia.-*sed  in  firnyint;  to  (lo*! 
for  Ills  Holy  Spirit :  and  then  in  MtiT.  at  a  «yni»t  held  in 
the  village  of  Lhotii.  on  the  domain  ot' iveielieiir.u,  three 
men,  Matthias  of  Kunwalde,  Thomas  uf  I'relouc,  and 
Eliaa  of  Cbrcnorle,  were  appointed  to  tlie  ministiy, 
«gun  by  the  lot.  For  the  itartieulars,  see  Matthias  ok 
KV3IWAU>E.  Thereupon  the  subject  of  their  ordination 
—  ^  .  bdieTtd  that  pveriignaial 


ordination  had  been  practiced  in  the  times  of  the  apos- 
tles, hnt  rrco;rni»ed  tiic  epLxnp,i(  y  as  n  very  ancient  in- 
stitution. It  was  deemwl  ini|>orimit,  moreover,  to  secure 
a  ministry  whose  validity  lioth  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  national  Church  would  hare  to  acknowledge. 
On  the  other  band,  a  primfHre  usage  must  not  thereby 
lie  coiidennied.  It  w,a.s  therefore  determined  to  remain 
true  l)oih  to  the  practice  of  the  apostolical  Church  and 
to  that  of  the  Church  immediate  following  the  days 
of  the  apoetksL  Hence  the  noorioeca  were  ordained,  on 
the  spot,  by  the  priests  present  at  the  synod ;  and  then 
three  of  the  latter,  ^lichai  l  Tlrndm  iu*  nml  two  others, 
were  sent  to  a  culnny  of  NS  aldemn's,  w  ho  were  living  on 
the  contiues  of  Austria,  ami  w  ho  had  secured  the  ept»> 
copal  succeasion.  Fur  a  history  of  this  suooeasioo,  see 
MtcuAKL  BnAnAciua.  The  Waldensian  bi^iopa  con- 
secrated  the  three  delegates  to  the  cpisoopar\%  who  "  re- 
turned to  their  own  with  joy,"  as  the  old  record  says. 
Another  syiuHl  was  called,  at  which  they,  first  of  all.  re- 
onlained  Matthias,  Thomas, aixl  PUias  to  the  priesthood, 
aiul  then  consecrated  MffHltiwr  a  bi&hop.  A  w  ell-ma- 
titfed  eccieaiaatical  gOTeraiaat  waa  inBtttntcd,and  the 
ChonA  soon  apicad  into  ererr  part  of  Bohemia  and  H o- 
n\\n.  Hut  it  had  to  contend  with  two  evlN.  The 
one  threatened  it  from  within.  This  was  an  extrava- 
gant tendency  to  press  the  discipline  to  anti-script  ural 
extrsmesk  It  oocaaioned  disputes  which  caotinoed  for 
fewtaen  yeaii,  fnm  1480  to  14M,  and  wlileh  were  final- 
ly  settled  in  the  interests  of  the  liberal  part  v.  Fur  an 
account  of  these  disputes,  as  well  as  of  the  ex|  ioraiorv 
journeys  of  the  llreihrcn,  mc  (iitK(iORY,  Li'KR  OK 
Pbaui'k,  and  MAmitAS  or  Ki  nwauir.  The  otiier 
evil  approached  from  without.  Two  terriUe  petiSMfr' 
tioos  uceaTred  (1468  and  1508).  The  Kuman  CathoUea 
and  the  national  Church  united  in  a  bloody  determina- 
tion to  rmit  out  the  Hrethren  frmii  tlie  laiul.  Im|<ri»on- 
ment,  conliscatinii.  tortures,  and  death  were  the  means 
employed.  Matiy  of  the  Brethren  suffered  martynlnro. 
But  their  blood  was  the  aeed  of  the  Chnrch.  In  both 
instaneca  the  persecution  gnkhaOr  eane  to  an  end; 
ami  the  I'nilas  I'minim  renewed  its  Mr»-n;:lb  niid  in- 
creaiH'd  its  numbers.  \  fidi  historj-  of  thcfcc  ami  sul>»«'- 
(|ucnt  |>erBecutions  is  found  in  the  Hitlotia  I'trttmtio- 
ntrai  Hedtake  Bokeunutf  publistied  anonymously  in  IM& 
Tliia  work  was  written  bf  Amos  Cwnenins  (q.  t.)  and 
other  exiled  ministers  of  the  Brethren,  and  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  The  Rn;;lish  \-ersion 
is  very  rare.  It  cain<'  out  in  London  in  KI.V).  ;uid  was 
entitled  "  I  he  llistorj-  of  the  Bohemian  i'rrsecution." 
The  latest  (icrman  version  ia  by  Cxerwenka.  withnotaa: 
Dot  PembUiomdiSiMtm.  (tilUardolh  IMi^). 

When  Martin  Luther  began  his  Refomstion,  in  1517. 
the  Chundi  of  the  IJrethren  was  pr(*perin{,'  ^.n  riily.  It 
counted  4tK)  parishes;  had  at  least  I'tNt.ooii  mendt<r.*, 
among  w  hom  were  s«)me  of  the  noblest  and  most  inlin- 
ential  fsmilifs  of  the  realm;  used  a  hymn-book  and  cat> 
eehism  of  its  own;  bsd  a  Confession  of  Faith;  and  em- 
ployed  two  printin^'-prc  ssr",  in  order  to  scatter  IVihemi- 
an  Bibles  and  i van^'<lical  Uwiks  throughout  the  land. 
Hence  the  Brethren  deserveiily  bear  the  name  of  the 
"Reformers  before  the  Keformation."  This  puntion, 
howerer,  did  not  pievnt  them  from  cordially  flralonfat- 
ing  with  the  movement  which  Luther  inaugumtetl. 
They  corresponded  with  him,  and  sent  several  depnta- 
tions  to  Witttnls-rg,  It  is  true  a  pers<innl  e>iraiim- 
ment  between  him  and  bishop  Luke  of  Trague  (  q.  v.} 
pot  an  ad  for  a  time  to  this  friendly  intercourse ;  but 
it  was  aooa  icaniDed,  and  extended  to  tlic  Swiss  Bcfonii> 
cm  8ndi  followship  was  nratnallT  bencAdaL  Ik  pan 
rilled  the  doeirinnl  system  of  the  Brethren,  who  dropped 
some  dogmas  that  siill  .tavored  of  scholasticism,  and  de- 
lined  others  more  clearly.  It  gave  the  Keformers  new 
ideas  with  regard  to  a  scriptwai  discipline,  and  laaghi 
tliemtbeimpofteneeef  nnienanon^thenadTce.  These 
were  the  two  points  which  the  Brethren  steadfastly 
urged  in  all  their  negotiatians  with  other  l*n>tesianta. 
Tendifaig  the  tot,thqr  catiealed  Luther  to  I 
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fto  a  reform  of  Cliri-iiiaii  lift',  ami  not  merely  of  iloc- 
aiul  they  gave  to  Calvin  ftomo  im|K)rtaiit  priiici- 
plMi  which  be  MitMequeutly  inui>du««d  in  hi*  diacipliiut- 
17  ■jntnn  at  Geneva.  On  the  eccukm  of  the  hwt  dep- 
ataiioa  to  Lather,  bbhop  Augaitt  warned  hiaa,  ahaoat 
like  a  prophet,  «f  the  evil  which  would  nealt  in  the 
Frateitant  Church  if  thu  lii.viiiliiu-  \vit>'  ncf^lictc*!. 
JThia  pndiction  was  fulfilleU  by  the  dead  orthodoxy  into 
Irhkh  the  Church  was  subsequently  petrified  in  Ger- 
laanytand  by  the  Sednianieai  which  ate  out  the  vitals 
of  that  Id  Fnland.  Tooehing  the  aecond  point,  the 
Ilrethrcn  weia  a  standins;  protest  against  the  cuntnw 
versifs  which  rent  i'rotentautisra ;  they  strove  to  pro- 
mete  peace,  and  succeeded  in  hringiiig  about  an  alliance 
■iBong  (he  PoUah  Proteatenu  at  aaadomir,  where  ia 
1570  the  ITnitae  Piatfoai,  the  Latheian%  and  the 
formed  conjointly  issued  the  celebrated  Coturmut  .Sart- 
dumirkiuLi.  The  lirethren  Ixnl  establishetl  tliem^-lve« 
in  Polauii  ill  1.j1'.',  ill  eoiiAeijuenco  of  the  fuurlli  i^rL'at 
penecutiuii  which  broke  upon  them  in  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand I,  who  ralsdjr  aacribed  the  Bobemian  League, 
which  had  been  formed  against  him  during  the  Smal- 
eald  War,  Ui  their  influence.  In  the  course  of  this  per- 
secutii);!  Ji  l.'ir^i'  iiuiuSmt  nf  tlu'iii  witc  b.iiiisht  I  from 
Bohemia  and  eini^ralevl  to  East  I'ruiuia.  riiciici;  came 
George  laiad  la  preach  the  Uoepel  in  Poland,  and  met 
with  aueh  aaoeeaa  thai  at  the  Ueoeral  Synod  of  Sleoxe, 
heU  in  1657,  the  Poliah  ehucehea  were  edinitted  aa  an 
integral  part  of  the  Tnitas  Fratmm.  Durini;  the  reign 
of  Maximilian  II  (15G4-157G)  the  lin-ihrLn  enjoyed 
|)cace,  and  united  with  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in 
(be  preMutation  of  the  Cmffemo  Hoktmiea  to  this  noa- 
■idi(tfi75).  HieaBoeawir,Badolphir,waaoBnatalaed 
by  his  barons  to  grant  a  diMter  which  established  re- 
li^ious  liberty  in  Bohemia  and  Ibloravia  (16(X>).  An 
Evaii>,'*'lii'al  Conswtory  wa-  f,irtiicHl  at  l*rai;uo,  in  which 
Uxiy  the  Hreihrcn  were  repreaoutcil  by  one  of  their  bish- 
ops. They  were  now  a  legally  acltnowledged  Church. 
But  the  Bahamian  n^-olution  in  1619,  caused  Iqr  the 
aeocMlon  of  Ferdinand  II,  a  big«)ted  Romanist,  to  tlie 

til  rune,  Iiroii;ilit  alxiut  a  chini^'i'  i:i  tlio  ri'lij^i'iiii  aflairs 
of  the  kiiipluiii.  The  rrotuslants  and  their  rival  kinj^, 
Frederick  of  the  Pabuinate,  were  totally  debated  at  the 
battle  of  the  White  Uouiuain,  near  Fkague,  in 
the  Bohemian  revolutioo  derdopcd  into  a  Eniopean  war 
of  thirty  tfrriMf  yoar^;  and  Hohcmia  and  Jloravia  fell 
wholly  into  tbf  |HiwtT  uf  ilic  Koinau  Catholic  Church. 
In  ItSil,  Fcrdiiia:id  II  bi-;;an  the  so-callc«l  "anti-Itefor- 
.  nation"  in  those  counuioa,  after  having  executed  a  oum- 
bw  of  tike  leading  Proteattut  noblea.  OoaBmiiriooen, 
•eeompanied  by  Jeaulta  and  aoklian,  were  eent  from 
|daee  to  place  to  force  the  inhabitanta  to  embrace  Ko- 
maniMii.  M  tny  wore  piu  to  death;  more  thnii  oO.nOO 
(amilius  eini^'r.-ilcil ;  the  tvM  were  driven  into  an  out- 
waid  inbjei'tii>:i  I  >  I  h  '  Catholic  faith.  The  Unitos  Fra- 
tmn,  aa  well  as  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churcbei^ 
were  twept  from  the  kingdom  (1627).  But  the  Breth- 
ren reajipL'.ircd  as  a  ChufLh  in  cxilo.  Tlui  conliii^'fiit 
which  they  furniMhed  to  the  emigration  wan.  in  projM)r- 
tion  to  the  whole  number  of  members  in  each  l>o<ly, 
tluae  or  foar  timet  larger  than  that  either  of  the  Lu- 
thenm*  or  of  tlie  Reformed.  Abont  one  tumdivd  new 
psri'ihi'^t  were  oi^nized,  chiefly  in  Prawa.  Hun^ark-, 
anil  I'olaiid;  am)  the  executive  council  whidi  p)veriu'd 
the  Church  wat  »e(  up  at  Lissa.  in  iliu  country  laM 
named.  The  hope  of  returning  to  liohemia  and  Mora- 
ria  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty- Yeara'  War  was  generally 
entertained  by  the  Brethren;  but  the  Ptaee  of  Weat^ 
phaliadtilx)  painfully  undeceived  them.  Their  native 
land  wa*  c\(  luilv<l  from  tin-  bcncfil.-i  of  rdiciou^  liln  rlv. 
Kight  year*  litfr,  tlic  colony  which  hail  iM-eii  (iaihcred 
•t  Liasa  was  broken  up  (lt».'Mj)  in  the  war  between  Po- 
land and  Sweden.  The  members  uf  the  oounctl  ecat- 
tend;  the  PoUah  pariahea  onited  irith  the  Belbnned 
dwrch ;  while  some  sort  of  a  superintendence  over  the 
;  was  kept  up  by  biabop  Amos  Comenius  (q.  v.),  who 
at  AMiMdaflb  TUa 


divine  hoped  and  prayeil  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
I'liitas  Fratnini.  To  this  end  he  published  its  history 
and  a  new  catechism,  republished  the  JRatio  DkapUmmf 
which  had  been  adopte«i  in  1614,  and  wilidi  waa  an  oA* 
cial  account  of  ita  constitution  and  discipline,  and  cared 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  episcopacy.  After  his  death, 
ill  ICiTiP,  the  .H<'aitered  pari«be?t  of  ttie  Brethren  were  grad- 
ually absorbed  by  oilier  rrote«iaiit  churches.  But  tha 
episcopal  succession  was  maintained  in  the  midst  of  that 
union  betwaen  the  Befocmed  and  the  Brethren  which 
had  been  btougfat  about  in  Poland;  while  in  Bohemia 

and  Moravia  a  n  niiiaiit  s<  rri  tly  worBhip|)ed  (iinl  ac- 
cording; to  tde  ciiM<nn  of  their  lathers,  and  never  relin- 
quish^ the  ho(>c  of  a  renewal  of  their  Church.  Thu 
state  of  aOairs  ooniinued  for  half  a  century ;  and  then 
their  expectataoot  were  fuMlled.  See  Mo&avi  an  Bitrm- 
UEX,  TH*  BnocwKit  (  No.  2  below). 

II.  Mnitlrjf,  ConAtitulion,  W'omhip,  Ril'Mil,  ami  I)is- 
cipliae, — The  ministry  of  the  Brethren  consistc<l  of  three 
orders:  bishopa,  priests,  and  dearans.  In  the  course  of 
time  amistant  bishops  were  associated  with  the  biahopa. 
Theee  latter  were  often  called  8anon,  also  AtttuHle$; 
and  the  assiatanta  Contemors.  Acolytes  were  young 
men  preparing  for  the  iniui-i ry,  wbo  |)erforroed  certain 
inferior  ftuictions  in  coinu-ction  with  public  worship, 
but  were  not  ordained.  I'he  deacons  instructed  the 
yott^g^  occasionally  ptaachcd,  liaptiaed»  when  directed 
to  do  so  by  a  priest,  and  aisiited  at  hat  never  adminia* 
lere<I  the  I^inl  *  Siipjier.  A  priest  stood  at  the  h<  a'l  nf 
each  parish,  and  exercised  all  the  duties  usually  cniiiifct- 
ed  with  the  priesthood.  In  the  bishops  was  vested  the 
power  to  ordain,  to  appoint  pastora  to  the  various  par- 
iahea, to  hold  visitatimis,  to  soperioteod  the  prhiting>- 
ofliccs,  and  in  general  to  oversee  the  Church.  Each 
bishop  had  a  diocese  of  his  own.  but  all  of  thorn  to- 
gether—tlu'ir  iiiiuiImt  varyin;;  fn>m  (our  to  jtix — were 
awMxiated  with  from  six  to  eight  aasistaut  bishops  aa  a 
counciL  Of  this  council  the  primate  among  the  bishopa 
waa  pnaidant.  Ue  enjoyed  certain  prerogatives,  bol 
could  undertake  nothing  of  importance  without  con- 
sultiii;;  bi<  colleagues.  Another  of  the  bisliop^t  w.xs  .He<>- 
retar>'  of  the  council.  It  was  bis  dat,>-  to  care  fur  the 
records  of  the  Church,  and  to  examine  and  answer,  if 
neee— ly,  the  pubUcatkoa  which  appeared  against  ib 
Bishops  smd  assistant  bishops  were  deeted  by  the  min- 
ister.'t,  and  the  council  wa^  re^xm.Mble  to  the  (ieneral 
.SyiKxl.  which  met  every  three  or  four  years.  In  this 
.ivnod  all  the  bisho{KS  aK*ii»tant  iMshopa,  and  priests  of 
the  Bohemian,  Moavian,  and  Polish  provinces,  into 
which  the  Unitat  Fiatram  waa  gradoally  divided,  had 
seats.  Thedeaoonaandaeolyte^asalsolaypatnmaof 
the  churche^  likewise  attended,  but  without  a  vote. 
The  bishoixi  and  their  as-i'-tniil>  con-'tituteil  the  npfwr 
house,  and  the  priests  the  lower.  £ach  bouse  met  by 
itself.    Diocesan  !«yno(b  were  held  in  Older  to  legiilatt 

foe  a  particular  diuceae^  bat  their  actt  weae  laportad  to 

the  eonneil,  and  by  it  to  the  Oeneial  Synod.  Owing 
to  the  frf'ijuent  [(ersecutioii.H  that  occurrcil,  and  to  the 
idea  tliat  tlie  cares  uf  a  family  would  interfere  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  ministen,  they  were,  fur  the  most  |Min, 
oniaarried.  Then  waa  no  law  cq)(^ning  oelifaa^;  it 
waa  a  asagc,  which  gradually  fall  into  dmnelnde.  Tb> 
warrls  the  end  of  the  lt'>th  centaiy  an  iMmairlsd  priest 

or  bishoii  was  the  excepti<*n. 

'I  hr  111!  iiiliership  of  a  parish  was  divided  into  hf(fin- 
mr$,  that  is,  children  and  new  converts  from  Komauism  \ 
prt(fieiai»$,i>it  full  members ;  and  prrftel^  «r  such  as  wan 
"soestablishcd  in  faith,  love,  and  hope  as  to  be  able  to 
enlighten  others."  From  this  last  dasa  were  elected  the 
riril  iliUr.i,  who  constituted  the  advisers  of  the  priest  in 
spiritual  things;  the  trdilt*,  who  maiugcd  the  external 
aflairs  of  a  parish ;  and  the  akMmir*,  who  administered 
the  poor  fund.  Turning  to  wocsbip  and  ritual,  we  ted 
that  four  reguUr  Mrrieea  ware  held  eteiy  Sunday;  tha 
secotrl  oni!  in  the  momin;:  bcin;;  "the  great  service," 
when  a  sermon  00  the  Uuapels  was  delii'crwL  In  the 
aari^  awvka  dto  pNphal%  tad  to     I  ' 
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tli«qMMtoliewritliigii,wmes|ihined;  while  th« 

ing  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  order,  | 
with  instructive  rcinarks.  Throughout  the  iummer,  the 
youii;;  wiTc  tauf;ht  l\n-  ("atoehism  at  noon.  Tht  H<ily 
Communion  wa*  celebrated  four  tiroea  a  year,  but  could 
be  held  more  rpeqaeiitly.  CouHmutiun  took  place  pen- 
cnlfy  at  the  tine  of  the  bishop'*  MuuialtrintaikKk  The 
pirfndpat  feMivab  of  the  eedenistied  year  were  ob- 
ncrvc'd,  and  jipecial  davM  fur  fastitif;  ami  jirayer  appciint- 
c<l.  'I'liere  were  three  riegroes  of  <liiHMj>line.  I'rivate 
admonition  and  repmof  constituted  the  first,  public  rc- 
|Hoof  and  aoaimnoit  from  the  Loni'a  Slipper  the  accoDd, 
and  tatri  csduiten  flmii  tlw  Chinch  this  third.  The 

ofRciai  account  of  the  constitution  ami  disi  iiiliiic  of  the 
Brfthrcn  opens  with  the  following  general  [iriiKi|iU'!»: 
'■'l  liiTc  are  in  Christianity  snime  thing*  fmeiituil  (es*en- 
tialia),  some  things  auriliury  (roinisterialia),  and  some 
tbioga  oeddnkd  (acddenulia).  Kwentials  are  thoae  in 
which  the  salvation  of  man  is  immediately  placed,"  i.  c. 
canlinal  doctrines;  "auxiliaries  are  means  of  grace,  the 
U'liril,  the  keys,  and  tin  - 1,  r;iments;  accidental!*  an- 
the  ceremonies  and  external  rites  of  religion."  For  a 
more  thorough  study  of  this  subject,  coti»ult  Lasitii 
Uitlaria  d$  Origim  tt  RiAiu  Gtitu  Fratrum  Bdttmko- 
fwa,  LSber  Vttenu,  edited  br  Comenin  in  1M9,  and 
containing  a  full  dcM  riptiun  nf  the  con-titiitii>n  and  dis- 
cipline— a  very  ran-  wurk;  .1.  A.  I'oraciui  KctUtUt  Ftu- 
trum  Bohemoru$H  f'jntrttjn,  IliKtoria  Frntrum  Jiohrmu- 

rumttmrumOnh et Ditc^ma Eedmattica  (rqraliliabcd 
at  Haila  in  ITM,  bf  Badd«w);  KSppen,  KirAmor^ 

nuug  II.  IHtripUn  dfr  Ilturit.  H.  Ktrrhr  in  H. ».  St. 
sic,  IKir) ) ;  Seiflferth,  Church  ConstiiHtion  iif  the  Jioh.  and 
J/orar.  Bttlhrm,  the  or^btal  U^Sn,  tPfllft  a  fhHMtofa» 
qmA  NoUa  (Loud  186ti). 

III.  i9c4ooliaiic}  LUemry  A  e/iniy.— The  Brethren  de- 
voted Uwmaelves  to  education,  'fheir  earliest  scbool:^ 
weie  found  in  the  parsonages  of  the  priests.    Many  of 

theae,  instead  of  familirs  lia.l  classc>!«  of  y  i;,'  n.  i>Iyi(  s 

living' with  them,  whom  they  trained  for  the  minidiry. 
Next  w  ere  inititute<l  |>aruchial  ichools.  in  which  a  thor- 
ough elementary  education  was  given,  including  T^iin. 
and  which  were  frequented  by  large  ntmben  of  yn]-u- 
not  niinipotod  with  the  Chun'li.  In  l.^iTI  a  da-Mi  ni 
schiMd  or  college,  with  pnilVs^or  l-srom  Ktwhnger,  from 
Wittenberg,  as  its  rector,  wnt*  founded  at  EibenschUtz, 
in  Moravia;  soon  after  another  at  Mcacritaeh,  in  the 
sama  eomtiy;  and  in  1586  a  tliiid  at  Usaa.  in  Mand. 
Of  this  last  Amos  Comenius  subsequently  became  the 
rector.  These  colleges  were  attendetl  by  many  young 
nobles,  not  exceptirij;  •*ui;h  a'*  wer*-  of  the  Catholic  failli. 
In  1.58.5  three  theological  seminaries  were  opened  at 
Jungbunzlau,  in  Bohemia,  and  at  l*rcrau  and  Kiben- 
aehuta,  in  Ifocavia.  The  training  of  acoljtca  in  the 
paraonagea  was,  however,  not  given  up. 

By  the  side  of  such  tfTi'rtH  tn  promote  ediiralioii  may 
well  be  put  the  literary  activity  of  the  Brethren,  i'his 
was  extraordinary,far  sarpaasingtbatof  theiutional  and 
Boman  Oatholicchurelies»  and  competing  «v«n  with  tliat 
of  the  Relbrmeni  The  Unitaa  Fratmm  had  fear  publl- 
catl<in  oflii-es:  three  in  Bohemia,  the  Itr>t  citaMitheil  in 
15CH.),and  one  in  I'oland.  From  ihewjotrice.-^.aiul  from  sev- 
eral public  presses,  which  were  often  u.-x-d,  came  furtli  a 
multitude  of  pubUcatioiw  in  Bohemian,  I'oUsh,  German, 
and  Latin,  eompridng  the  Holy  Scriptiues,  hymn-books 
and  catechisms,  confeaaions  of  faith,  exegctical  and  doc- 
trinal works,  books  and  tracts  of  a  devorional  character, 
polemical  writing*,  and  in  the  time  of  Comoiiius  school- 
booka,  didactic  works,  and  phikKiopliical  treat Ls^s.  In 
lMf<T«n  10  this  pndific  author,  whose  works  numbered 
over  ninety,  the  principal  writers  were  Luke  of  Prague 
(eighty  works),  Augtista,  Blahoslav  (twenty-two  works, 
among  them  a  Rilieinian  (irammar.  ft  ill  in  usel, 
rcuA  /Eneas,  Tuninviin,  K|ihraim,  Aristo,  Kybin-iki,  etc. 
Their  Latin  diction  wnn  olu  n  rough,  but  their  Bohe- 
mian aiyla  pore^  elt^pmt,  and  forcible.  In  this  reflect 
they  leaehad  a  itandrnd  wldeh  haa  oavir  baen  siiipaMeiL 
BMCptfaig  Iba  writlafii  of  Oomaata%  the  lilcntan  of 


the  BMlmn  waa  meetly  lest  in  the  aiHt-Rtfarmrtk», 

when  evangelical  l)ooks  of  every  kind  were  committed 
to  the  flames.  The  most  im|W)rtant  t)f  th<iw  works 
w  hicii  have  iM'en  preservinl  are  the  Krali/  HiMe  (  q.  v.), 
the  catcchismN  the  coiifessiona  uf  faith,  and  the  byron* 
books.  The  first  Catechiim  in  Bohemian  appealed  ia 
I&06;  the  aaeondf  in  JEkthcatdan  and  German,  in  1&2& 
repttbUsbed  by  Zenchwlta  in  1868,  transUied  into  Eng- 
li-.h  by  Schweinitz  in  IKGit;  the  tliinl.  in  (i«  rman,  by  .F. 
Gyrck,  in  MkA  and  1656;  the  fourth,  the  "(irealer  Cat- 
echism," in  Latin,  in  IGIC;  the  fifth,  the  ''Shorter  Cat- 
cdiiam,"  ill  tiarman  and  Polkh;  and  the  aisth,  tha 
Gateefaiam  of  Comenina,  in  German,  in  Kit.  Saveral 

other*  are  nientioneil.  of  which,  however,  little  i«  known, 
exeipt  tlioL  one  of  them  was  a  letrngl«>t — in  (irrek, 
l^tin,  Bohemian,  and  (>erman  —  publisheil  in  Iftltw 
There  were  twelve  different  confnaaoas  of  faitli,  ia  Ba> 
hemian,  German,  Latin,  and  Polidi.  Ginddy  eomta 
up  thirty-four,  but  of  lb  MB  the  majority  «  ere  merely 
new  wlitions  of  the  same  Confession.  The  most  impor- 
tant lire,  tlic  (  (iiili '-ion  of  1633,  printed  in  (iernian  at 
Wittenberg,  preface  by  lather,  |)resfnte4l  to  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandcoburg — very  rare,  a  copy  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Mnseom  at  PMgBa;  tha  Confession  of  1686»  ia 
Latin,  with  a  Mstorf^  introduction,  preoented  by  a 
deputation  of  bishops  and  nobler  to  Ferdinand  11  at  Vi- 
enna, found  in  Niemeycr's  ColUctio,  p.  771-M«,  pub- 
li»he<l  in  a  revised  form  at  Wittenbeig  in  15.^,  together 
with  a  Latin  verrion  of  (he  Confcauon  of  IMS*  both  in 
one  volume,  under  tlie  super%'irion  of  Luther,  who  sup- 
plied the  work  with  a  preface,  found  in  I.yilii  Wntd'  vsia, 
it,  31 1,  etc.;  and  the  Confession  of  l.>7.'>,  m  Latin  and 
(ierinan.  base<l  upon  all  the  previous  cmdcrj-ions,  giving 
the  matured  doctrines  of  the  Church,  embracing  a  liia- 
toriod  pmBmfaiffl  by  Rudinger,  and  printed  at  Wilta»> 
lierg,  under  tlw  direction  of  (he  theological  faculty  of 
the  university,  the  ILatin  Confession  found  in  Lydii 
WiiltUufio,  iii,  !'.'i-2r>G,  and  the  (lernLin  in  Kih  Iht.  p. 
1  I'll -250.  The  hyromdtigy  of  the  Brethren  waa  one  of 
the  chief  means  which  they  used  for  spieatingtlia  Qoih 
pel  and  praowting  apiiituiility.  They  g>va  la  tlia  aa> 
tionalfondncea  for  tonga  sacred  direction.  Theirbjnana 
wnt-  ili-ctriiial  ;  tlie  (Irnnan  versification  w-a«  hardi 
the  liohefnian  K>ft  and  hUKKiih;  the  tunes,  w  hich  were 
printed  out  in  the  hymn-books,  were  in  part  the  old 
Gregorian,  in  part  liorfowed  from  tlie  Geiman,  and  in 
partpopahtf mdoficaadapt«&  InapiteartbairinqglK 
ness,  the  (icrman  hymns,  vbaia  rimplieity  and  devo- 
tion, fervor  and  loving  spirit.  Herder  highly  commends, 
ruiiiiil  lavor  in  the  churches  of  the  Ktformation,  ulnle 
ihc  Bidiemian  expressed,  says  Chluniecky,  "the  deep 
religioiw  feelings  of  the  people,  and  wer<-  a  blossom  of 
tha  national  life^  sliowiiig  fortli  Iha  biavonic  ideal  of  a 
MnotMed  mind."  Tha  int  Bohemian  Rynn-botdt  ap- 

[ienrf<l  in  tha  aooand,  which  w:i>  tlic  masterpiece 

of  the  Brethren's  hymnolog}*,  containing  743  hymim,  in 
1661.  This  latter  passed  fhroiigh  a  number  of  e«titions. 
Tha  fint  German  Uymn-booli  was  published  in  1&81; 
tha  second  in  IfiW:  tha  third  and  beat  in  IMS.  Thb 
was  dedicated  to  Maximilian  II.  contained  111  hymns, 
and  wa-«  fre<|iieiitly  rr|  ublislieil.  Polish  hymn-books 
cnnie  oii[  ii!  l.i.'>4  Hinl  l.')<i'.*. 

IV.  JJo(irint»,~VoT  an  exposition  of  the  cardinal 
views  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  taught  by  the  Brethren, 
the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  works  cited  lielow.  Tlicae 
doctrines  agreed,  in  the  main,  with  those  of  the  Re- 
rifmers.  liiiidely  (U.  ('.].  Ze/Mliwitz  (Lulli.l.  and 
some  other  writer^  try  to  show  that  the  I'tiita.*  Fra- 
trum did  not  bold  to  ju.Mific«tion  bgr  fUth.  (iindeiy 
asserts  tbst  its  stand-point  in  this  respect  was akagothar 
Romiah;  but  lliia  Is  dt!vpn>vc<t  by  tha  atandards,  al- 
though some  of  the  ]irivale  and  |^>olemical  writings  of 
Luke  of  Prague  produce  sucli  an  impression.  In  order 
to  promote  holy  living,  the  Brethren  strongly  insisted 

;  on  good  worksf  but  tW  taught  that  men  are  aavadlnr 

if-»»«-  —  J  — ....  


fidtb,  whidi  Aqr  aaf«r 
!  and  tbay  attsriy  wjactad  an  igras 
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earlier  confeMionu  and  cater hism*,  followin;];  Huss,  thcv  ! 
difttiiif^uishcd  between  cri-iUrr  df  Itrtt,  rrrdrrt  /M),  ami 
crtdrrr  in  I/eum.  The  tir.'il  is  Taith  in  Uod'a  exiatenoe; 
the  second  faith  in  bis  revelation  thioagfa  hu  Wonl; 
the  thinl  that  faith  by  whkh  a  UMi  uppnphmm  to 
himwir  (ia<r<i  gno6  in  ChrfaC,  and  eonMentM  htundf 
toChriH'j*  service.  I'ri'ir  in  ili.-  HcfiinnatiDn,  the  Hreth- 
ren  accepteil  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  iCunian  (jath- 
oHc  Church ;  after  that,  about  1530,  they  repudiated  all 
bat  baptiam  and  the  Lonl'*  Supper.  Up  t»  that  tiow, 
their  TtewB  of  baptiam  wm  peealiar.  They 
rebaptiTied  converts  from  the  Human  C'flthnlic  and  na- 
tionnl  churches,  because  they  deeimd  both  to  he  idola- 
trom;  and  they  extended  this  prai  iiie  to  the  youu-;, 
beeause  they  oooatderod  panonal  £uth  «u  eaaential  ouii- 
iltinB  af  tfaa  IwptbMil  of—aiii.  Bat  tkqr  did  not  on 
tUi  aeOMIDt  reject  infant  baptiam.  ChUdfcn  were  bap- 
tised aoon  after  their  birth,  and  thus  dedicated  to  Go<{ ; 
then  they  vs  i  r.  r>  ill  {itized,  after  a  thorough  course  of  in- 
atiuction  in  the  Catechism,  when  old  onoagh  to  exerciae 
penonal  faith,  and  thu«  brou;;h[  uiut  ftiU 
with  tbe  CtaoKh  Tliis  pcacUioe,  botrarcib 
qolstied  bj  a  fonnil  act  of  th«  G«iwnl  Srnod  of  ISM, 
and  confirmation  duh^titutcd  in  the  place  of  rehapti-Hm. 
Tottchint;  the  l/jrd':*  Supjicr,  the  Brethren  t.nuu'hl  that 
it  is  to  be  receivMl  in  faith,  to  be  deflneil  in  the  inn- 
goage  of  Scripture,  and  arerjr  hansan  ezpbuiatioa  of 
tittt  iangu^  to  be  avoided,  exeept  in  m  tat  that  the 
•plfitnal,  and  not  the  real,  prefix  p  i-i  to  bo  held.  To 
this  view  they  remained  faitltful.  aii<1  were  consequent- 
ly often  misunderst.HKl  both  by  the  t'atliolic«  and  the 
UtraqniaU  on  the  one  part,  aud  by  the  Lulbcrans  and 
the  KefiiraMd  an  tba  otliar.  The  gnat  ran  of  the 
Bnthnm  wae  la  aSwNOitenwice  speculations  and  oon- 
tiumsies  with  TCgtfd  to  this  point.  Fiiully,  from  the 
aMfHaat  times,  they  rejected  piir;rat.iry,  the  adoration  of 
tlw  saints,  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  a 
further  inresti]^tioa  of  tlwir  doctrinal  sjntem,  the  ful- 
lairiiif  werka  are  speeialiy  inporUnt :  fialthsaer  Lydii 
WaUimta  (torn,  i,  Kotterdam,  1616;  torn.  ii.  Donlreoht, 
1(117).  containing  a  number  of  their  omf.  <M,rng;  Ktt- 
clu  r.  < :l<iiiheiubflimttHt$»f  tJrr  h<jhin.  Urudt  r  (  Frankfort 
and  l.-ii^ic,  1741);  Khwalt.  Alle  u.  neuf.  Ijtkre  drr 
mkm,  Hruder  (DanUic,  1756);  Kiicber,  KfHtekttucke 
GmkkHe  (Jena,  1768);  Nieo^,  CMelh  Cmftmo- 
MM*  Ml  sflBfasitt  nftrmatis  puUieatarum  (I.,eipsic,  18 10) ; 
Gindeir,  Ueber  dif  dognuit.  A  tuncAtm  rf,  Hitkm,  /irSilrr, 
in  the  l.'Jth  vol.  of  the  Ti  tiMiictioiis  of'tfir  Atiidfmif  dfr 
IVuMetisrhn/ini  (Vienna,  1851.  from  the  Itoman  Catholic 
stand-point ) ;  ZctM^hwiu,  Kntfrkismm  d.  Waldenifr  ti. 
Bfikm,  BrBder  (firiangen,  1068,  from  the  altm-Lnthena 
atand-pmnt) ;  Tke  CateeUtm  of  tie  BeL  BnArm,  trtiis* 
lated  from  the  old  (ii  rm.in  by  K.  de  Sehwaiaits  (Ikth- 
khom,  18G9);  Dir  I.rhra-cU^  d,  Jivkm.  Br§der,  by  Dr. 
PUlt.  ill  the  Thoi  Smd.  u.  Krit.  of  1868. 

V.  LtCeratere.— Until  oompaiacitely  laerattiBMatlie 
only  sooreea  of  the  history  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren 

were  the  following;  :  .1  IlUloni  in  Latin,  in  AVv'.  r  finokji. 
by  J.  Li-4itius.  a  I'ole,  written  in  1  jti(t-7(l,  but  never  pub- 
lishetl — two  M.SS.  e.xtant,  at  llerrnlnit  and  (iottingen ; 
ilittorica  Sarnitio  tie  Fritlrum  OrtkodozorUM  imhsiM 
in  Bohrmia,  .\foravia,  rt  PoUmia,  writton  iMtweeo  1570 
and  1574,  by  Joachim  Came  ran  us  published,  after  hia 
death,  at  Heidelberfr.  1605;  Ke(^nvol«icii  (Adrian  Wen- 

per-*ky)  ,Si//lnini  hiiU'ri'-'i  -  rh  i  •■if!'>i;irutU  ecci'tiiD  urn 

SliiPoiiiranini  i  I'lrccbt,  U'tbit,  Ainatcnl.  1679);  .1,  A.  (  o- 
nieiiii  Uittio  /fjjciplintr,  etC  (T^iwa,  1682;  Amstentam, 
1660;  HaUe,  1702).  On  theMaounoiweia  bated,  Cranx, 
AnelaU  HUt.  o/tika  BrtUrm  (bond.  1780):  Oeinklage 
<L  altm  BrUderkiir/ie  (Gnadau,  1H->1 ) ;  lIolme.H.  //w/.  ,</  ! 
fA«  J'rol.  Church  of  Ihr  U.  H.  (I^ndon,  1«2»,  2  vols.); 
Hieger,  Die  alien  u.  neiim  Hokni.  HrUiier  (St.  ZuUich, 
17:M);  ImltkjiiUtEiUiUhMmg^tU^tLBrMdergemd^  j 
«MM  «.lfAr«i(Nllnh.l8BS);  Qmpm.lMishim-Uwitr-  \ 
mtdkung  d,  Bokm.  Briider  (Lcipaic,  1742 ;  a  bitter  enemy  ' 
of  the  Brethren) ;  Boat,  But.  of  ike.  Boh.  and  Aiorac.  i 
Mkf«s(Uiad.U4^  la  IMtaHarariaBclMgyaMn  I 


disc«>veTc<l,  in  one  of  the  churches  at  liaaa,  thirteen  folio 
volumc-i  of  M>S.,  wliii'h  jin>veil  to  Im?  the  long-li»t  ar- 
chives of  the  liohcmian  iiretbren,  aud  which  were  pur- 
cliased  by  the  Moravian  Church,  and  removed  to  Herm- 
hnt.  Thigr  aic  hnown  and  cited  as  the  Ut$a  Folio: 
The  14ft  v^me  was  sabseqoently  discorered  at  Prague. 
About  the  same  lime  other  orL  iu  il  n  rurds  were  found: 
Jaffet's  Hist.  MiiiK  ia  the  library  at  Hemihut,  lilalwft- 
law'a  MS&  H  Bngae^  ate;  Tbcw  vaiioaa  documents 
liave  tbmni  an  entinly  new  liglit  npon  the  Itistoiy  of 
the  Bohemian  Bntlmn,  and  have  lieen  used  particnlaily 

by  Pn)fc!(Aor  A.  (iindely.  a  Hoinaii  Catholic,  who  has  pio- 
•iuced:  (iejichu  hte  il'  r  Huhmischrn  Jiriidrr  ( l'rn;;ue,  1857, 
2  voK);  HurlLni  zur  Cxvhu  kU  d.  /y. //.  ( Vienns.  iHo'J; 
very  important,  cwiitaiuing  many  of  the  ducumenla  of 
the  LisM  Folieo) ;  McrHem  dL  BHUer  Uniiat  (Pngue, 
186&,  being  the  enactments  of  the  General  Synod,  in  the 
origitul  Bohemian);  Rudidph  II  w.  trine  Zeit  (Prague, 
18tW,2voK);  (iifi  /i.d.'.>>}  I'dJiri/'u  KrinfAi  I'raj^uc,  IKl",'.!, 
2  vola.);  Ueber  de*  J.  A .  <  vmauu*  Ijtbea  ^Vienna.  1h,'>;i, 
in  the  lath  voL  of  the  7'raNsadHM  l^tkt  Akndtmie). 
Othv  woika  baaed  upon  the  new  aouroes  are :  Palacky, 
OtaMctov.JBMMai(Frague.l844-67,10voU.);  J.Fied- 
ler, Todtntbuch  der  tltUllichh  il  <l  /  liuhin,  lit  whr  (Vi- 
enna, 186!{,  being  the  uificial  iiccrolofjy  of  the  niininten* 
ofthc  L'.F.,in  Boliemian;  traiioLinto  tiennun  in  lx72i; 
H.  L.  Ucichel,  UududiUd.dltnBriUerkirdte  (Uuibenb. 
1850) :  Cftiger,  GmMthl»  dL  oMmBHUMiftlte  (Gnadau, 
lHr>.">,  2  vola. ;  reviewetl  in  7'ilc  Montrian  Fcl>.  H,  lHt".7 ) ; 
iVenh.iin.  Ori'fin  and  Kpitcvpttte  of  I  he  Jlohtinian  llrtlh- 
riH  I  l>ond.  llS()7l;  Schwcinitz,  Muraviiin  Kjtiscitfxite 
(Betlilchem,  ItMiu);  SGliwcinilz,.l/ur(iri<iw  .(/uMuuf  (ibid. 
1869);  Benhan,  L\fe  of  Comenitu  (Lond.  1858);  Caer^ 
wenka,  Gttchiekle  d.  £»mff.  Kirehe  m  BOhmen  (Biele- 
feld and  Leipslcv  1869  and  1870,  2  vols.,  conUining  the 
liest  historv  of  the  lirethrci)  lhat  li.i?  yi  t  Ihh  ii  wrilleii  ); 
I'escbeck.  R'f.  and .  I  nti-H'fot  malioH  in  lioliemia  (  Loild, 
1(M5, 2  vols,  from  the  German ).  Consult  the  fulluwiug 
periodicala:  Lomd.  Qm.  Bet.  April,  1867,  ail.  x;  dialer. 
Pnab.  Qa.  Joly,  1858 ;  July,  1864,  art.  ii ;  (%  Bef.  July, 
I860;  April,  18G«;  Mtt/K  U'l.  JUr.  July,  lS(y\  p.  f)lfi; 
April,  1870,  p.  2G.'>;  J 'nun  ton  I{re,  vii,  77;  Christ  inn 
Kxamiaer,  Ixvi,  1  aq.  Compare  alao  tiie  works  citi  <i  in 
tbebo4yofthisartielew  Souroea  Ibr  tlia  history  uf  the 
Bictbm  in  Poland  are:  Jablonahi,A&«.OiNMenMi«  Abk 
domiri'Ufis  (Hcriin.  1731)  ;  Krasinski,  Rrfnrmation  in 
Poland  (Ijoiu\.  IHV).  2  vols.);  Fischer,  (irju-hichle  iter 
AV/'.  in  I'lArn  ((iratz,  IHjO,  2  vol*. ).  1  lie  article  in  Ilcr- 
zog'a  JiMCgUopadie,  by  DieckholT,  entitled  ikdinitschc 
Blttdar,"  WW  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  new 
sources.  It  was  oonssqueatly  stippleinenied  l>y  Zeaseli* 
witx,  in  the  article  "Laikaa  r.  Prag,"  vol.  xx,  conceired 
fnim  an  ultrn-Lutheran  p'linl  uf  vii  w.    1  !■',  ilc  S.i. 

2.  TiiK  KkNK\vt.i>  MuKAViA.v  liiiKTiiKKN.  caUed 
because  they  form  the  resuscitated  Church  of  the  An- 
cient Mocmvian  Biethicn  (see  No.  1,  above).  They  are 
eommoaly  known  as  ■*The  Ifoa^ana,"  and  "The  Mo- 
ravian Church."  inasmuch  a*  they  originally  camr-  from 
Moravia.  Their  otiicial  title  is  "Tick  Umtih  Itiii  rii- 
|{KN,''  or  I  'liiltis  FrntruM. 

i.  iJislory.— At  tlie  dose  of  the  fiohemiau  onli-lief- 
onBatioo  (UX!),  a  renaant  of  the  Btethicn  nmuaad 
coaeeaied  in  Bc^emia  and  Mofavia,  and  for  many  yean 
kept  up  religious  services  in  secret  according  to  the 
faith  and  iwiu''  "'  of  the  fathers.  This  "hi<lden  .M  ed,"  as 
it  i;<  i;encraUy  callcil,  was  revealed  in  1722,  when  two 
families,  named  Xeisaer,  escaped  from  Moiavia  under  tlie 
guidance  of  Christian  David, "  the  secraat  of  the  LDcd," 
and  aettled  on  the  domdn  of  Berthebdorf,  in  Saxony, 
bv  the  iuvitaticn  of  it^^  \"un;;  i-wiior.  count  Nicholas 
Lewis  de  Zinzenijorf  \  .  1.  In  the  cour*e  of  ihe  next 
seven  years  ( 1 722-20),  about  three  hnndreil  other  Breth- 
ren from  Moravia  and  lioliemia  emigrated  in  little  oom- 
panies  to  the  some  place,  having  their  boosea  and  lands 
to  be  conftscated  by  the  Austrian  government,  and 
braving  the  punishments  which  were  inHictcd  00  those 
who  fttt  into  iia  hands.  Thqr  built  a  town 
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called  Herrnhut,  or  *TIm  W«tdi  of  tbe  Lord,"  to  which  [ 

i,tMlly  men  from  vnriims  parts  of  Gcnnatiy  wore  wxiii 
attracUil,  m  that  its  |MipuIaiiini  rapidly  iiu-rcaml.  In 
the  midst  uf  iliis  colimy  the  Church  of  the  Un?thrcn 
WW  icnewed,  through  the  introdiictimi  of  tbe  ancient  I 
dbcipKnc,  pfeaenred    the  Bath  DbHpUmm  tdAwrn  0»>  I 
mpiiii!".  mill  through  the  trniisfer  <>f  the  vonrmMc  epi*- ' 
(X^ti',  wliii  h  had  hooii  k<-|it  up  with  fnrU  cjiri'.  in  tfxm  ' 
contra  $prm,v\m  after  the  niK-irnt  C'lmn  li.  n,t  a  visiliU' 
otgeatsation,  had  oeaiaed  to  exi!»t.    This  traiiitfer  wok 
made  at  Maiell  18,  1735,  on  which  day  David 

NitMhinann  waa  oonaeciated  aa  the  fint  biahop  of  the 
Renewed  Chaivh,  by  Daniel  Emat  Jabkoiil  and  duia* 
I  ian  Sitkoviii^  the  two  wmriTlng  Maboiia  of  th«  aiident 
line. 

lo  conaidefing  thia  renewal,  two  points  arc  important. 
Fint,  it  waa  not  a  acbeine  of  man,  but  altogether  a 
work  of  God.  Hence  it  bean  a  realitjr,  and  aantmea  Ita 
placo  ill  lii-*t(irv-  witli  nri  niithurity,  fur  Ixith  of  which 
we  would  li"ik  111  vain  had  a  niiTC  human  plan  been  car- 
ried out.  When  Zinzendnrf  offernl  his  estate  as  a  n  f- 
uge  for  the  Brethren,  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
laneirinff  tMrChort^  ef  wMeb  be  Imew  little  or  noth- 
ing. I»n};  licforc  they  came  to  his  domain  hia  aims 
In  the  iiitero.itfl  of  the  (Jospcl  had  recei%-ed  an  entirely 
different  dirertioii  iliri.iiL'h  the  [lietism  of  Sj)ener.  Nor 
did  the  MiiravianH  theiii*ilve»,  when  they  l)ef;nii  to  em- 
igrate, a^^rec  to  reorganize  in  sonic  otiier  land.  They 
left  the  issue  of  their  flight  in  tbe  hands  of  (aod.  it 
was  only  by  de|g;reea  that  both  paitiea  were  led  to  «i> 
deriitand  the  divine  will.  The  failure  of  hi'*  own  plans, 
an<l  other  cirrumstances  l>eyoiul  his  coiitn>l,  nt  \t\s\  in- 
duced Ziiizendorf  to  identify  himself  with  the  l!r>  ttm  n, 
and  to  labor  for  tha  leauadtatioo  of  their  Church ;  while 
the  gradnal  inereaae  of  their  number  at  Heimhut,  and 
the  opportunity  whieh  they  there  had  to  coii^iih  and 
to  tell  eaeh  other  ol  tlie  pi«<u.H  ho|K's  of  their  tathers 
gave  them  courage  to  maintain  thoir  inde|iendeiu-e,  and 
to  look  for  a  new  Unitm  Fratrum,  Secondly,  (his  re- 
newal imrolired  a  union  of  the  German  element  of  piet- 
ism with  the  Slavonic  element  of  the  ancient  Breth- 
rfn's  Church.  Thus  arose  some  principles  which  were 
not  found  ill  (lie  latter,  and  a  {xdity  nfi  \l■l^l^ivi^m  tha! 
gave  n  peculiar  tendency  for  more  than  a  centurj'  to 
the  Moravian.s  of  the  modem  periocL  Zinzendorf  was  a 
Lutbenui  by  birth,  education,  and  conneliao.  Ua  waa 
devoted  to  the  system  of  Spcncr,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  spr>n"*firs  at  his  baptism,  and  es{>ecially  to  the  pro- 
ject of  establishing  "little  churches  in  ihc  Church" 
{fiedenoUx  in  Fcr{r*ut\  in  other  worda,  unions  or  asMK  ia- 
tiona  of  converted  persons  within  a  regular  parisli,  for 
Um  porpose  of  personal  edlilcation.  Henee  the  great 
aim  which  shajicd  his  course  was  not  to  interfere  with 
the  State  Church,  but  to  develop  Sjicner's  idea  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Ilretlireii  would  constitute,  on  t)ie  one 
hand, an  independent  Church,  and  yet,  on  the  other,  l>e 
a  mnon  of  beUeven  within  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
menta  of  the  various  countries  in  which  they  might 
aeCUe.  Accordingly,  wherovcr  they  spread,  exclusive 
towns  were  founded,  in  wliicli  rt  liiiiiin  lonirolled  not 
only  spiritual,  but  al*i>  inl  and  industrial  interests; 
fn>m  whii  li  the  vice-  nod  lollies  of  tiMJ  wwW  wcrc  ban- 
ished, and  where  wme  b«ii  Brethren  wcra  allowed  to 
hold  real  esute.  That  the  Church  eould  not,  with 
such  n  systt'Tn.  cnl.'ir;:e  it^ljonlers  to  any  i^reat  extent  in 
its  hmne-lirld  is  evidt  nt.  'I'liat  it»  avowed  purpoM'  way 
to  retnfiiii  .«mall  in  etpi.illy  dear.  The  Moravian  ele- 
ment, indeed,  which  drew  its  life  from  the  old  Umtas 
Fntiitiitf  atmggled  fiv  a  tlna  tn  gain  Ace  aoopa  and  nc- 
pand.  Rut  ZinzcndorTs  riawi  pnvailed  in  the  end ,  nnd 
were  coiHistently  carried  oat.  Here  and  there  Mora- 
vian vilhiLTi-i  urre  lOanti'd,  as  a  lenveii  in  Christendom. 
Siich  villajret*  were  to  know  nothing  of  a  mere  nominal 
ChnTt;h-nicmber!>hip.  All  their  inhabitants  weia  to  he 
tm*  MIowen  of  Christ;  and  within  their  secure  re- 
tnatethagr  wen  to  fluUraia  aimpUcity  and  lowly-mind' 
■iinMi>  to  toaiarhnlinsM  andlow^  to  riww  forth  a 


less  spirit  and  a  baanlifnltagUNilieed.  Tbis«aiMticat«d 
/inzendoif 'a  ideal,  wUeb  waa  ovwnad  witb  waodaiftd 

success. 

At  the  time  of  Zinzendorf's  death  (1760),  the  Breth- 
ren were  eatabliahed  in  moat  of  the  Fratestant  aiateaof 
Getnany,  in  Hollaad,6i«at  Britain,  and  North  Amer- 
ica, and  after  bb  decease  they  apMSd  to  Hu.<i.Ma,  Den- 
mark, and  Itaden.  In  all  of  these  eountries  they  were 
ri]>re.-Miiie<l  liy  exclusive  settlements;  in  Great  Uritaiii 
and  .\mehca  they  had,  beaides,  a  number  of  churchca 
in  which  tlidr  paenliar  qratam  did  not  pteraiL  Tha 
variooa  ipvamnMnta  granted  them  liberal  concession^ 
and  made  them  independent  of  the  Sute  Church;  the 
Parliament  of  (;reat  Britain,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  bench  of  bishops,  acknowlcdj;ed  them  in  i7-iy  as 
"  an  ancient  episcopal  Church,"  and  passed  an  act  cn- 
couniging  them  to  settle  in  the  North  American  oob>- 
niea.  On  the  part  of  the  theologiaoa  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, the  same  fraternal  spirit  wn»  not  always  manifest- 
ed. Lutheran  divines,  es|»ecially,  began  to  publi.th  bit- 
ter attacks  upon  the  Brethren,  That  these,  in  this  early 
petiod  of  their  htstoiy,  gave  Just  canse  of  <dlieace,  at  leaat 
to  aome  extent,  eannot  be  denied.  1htliellntplaee,the 
controlling  iiitlnence  of  the  Church  was  carried  to  un- 
reasonable extremes,  parlit-ularly  as  regards  the  sacred 
ri;,'ht-  oiitie  marriage  relatii>ii  and  of  the  family.  The;* 
w  en'  interfered  willi.  In  order  to  educate  a  chosen  gen- 
eration for  work  in  the  kingdom  of  God,tlMCbaNlinD- 
dertook  the  training  of  the  children  almost  to  tbe  exdn- 
aiea  of  parental  rule.  In  tha  aaeood  place,  about  the  year 
1745  there  began  to  appear  in  tha  ehurche.'«  of  Middle 
(iermany  a  spirit  of  fanaticism,  which  spread  to  some 
other  Moravian  towns  on  the  Continent,  and  even  to 
Great  Britain.  TboaainAnwrieawarenocaHiected.  It 
waa  a  toiatidam  whieh  grew  out  of  a  one-dded  view  of 

the  n  l.Ttinn  of  helicvers  to  Chri.«t.  Tho  I?n  tliren  ^]«lke 
oj  liwn  ill  a  fniu'iful  and  antiscriptitral  mIvIc.  .\  new 
n  lis  phra.Heoh>gy,  unwarrantetl  by  the  Bible,  gained 
the  supremacy.  The  wounds  of  Jesus,  and  particularly 
tbe  wooad  in  Ua  iMa^  wwa  apoalnpbiaed  in  Iha  wmn 
extravagant  tenaa.  Images  were  used  more  senaooua 
than  anything  fonnd  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Mymna 
;il>n',inded  that  poured  forth  jiiii  rililit  s  nnd  senlinieiital 
nonsense  like  a  flood.  This  slate  of  afl'airs,  which  in 
Moravian  history  is  designatad  "the  time  of  sifting," 
oootinued  fas  about  five  jtm,  reaching  ita  climax  in 
I7n.  When  ZtmMnderf  and  his  coadj  utora  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  >s  liich  wa.s  threatening  the  Church, 
they  a<Ioptcd  the  mosit  enerfictic  measures  to  bring  back 
the  fanatics  to  the  true  faith.  Ity  the  blessing  of  (iod 
they  aucccedcd ;  tbe  Church  was  fuUy  restored  to  sound 
do«Milna  and  aeriptural  praetioe.  Thia  ia  an  experienee 
tvitbout  a  parallel  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  shows 
how  firmly  it  wii-h  founded  H(«)n  Christ  as  its  chief  cor- 
ner-stone. This.  t«M),  is  the  Millicicnt  answer  to  tli-i-o 
assaults  which  were  then  made  upon  it  by  Kimius,  by 
ihe  author  of  Tke  JHoraruiru  iMnitJ,  and  by  a  legion 
of  other  writers,  whoaa  pubiioataona  hava  been  collected 
by  the  librarian  of  the  afdiivea  at  Hemihot,  when 
they  till  up  a  liir;;e  book-case,  and  .iri-  examined  as  Ht> 
erary  curioyiiics  by  the  visitor  of  the  present  day. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  entlR  anppressioa  of  fanati- 
dam  ia  the  fact  that  tha  Monvian  aettlements,  nbae- 
qnent  to  1760,  not  only  conttnned  to  lie  eentrca  of  a 
widely  N]iread  influence  for  goix),  but  also  exercis«-d  such 
inllueiice  in  an  ever-increasing  degree  throughout  the 
world.  However  exclusive  their  system,  they  were  not 
market-places  in  which  the  people  atood  idle  all  (be  day ; 
on  timeontiary,  there  wean  sanoaawaya  in  wMAthaaa 
towns  made  their  power  to  be  felt  They  gave  a  direc- 
tion to  chosen  men  of  God,  who  became  illustrious  lead- 
ers in  other  jiarts  of  Christendom — for  in.st.nncf.  to 
.lohii  We.Mley,  to  .Schleicrmacber,  and  to  Knapp;  they 
were  cities  of  refuge  for  tha  pnva  Gospel  during  the  long 
reign  of  rationalism  ia  Ctaniany ;  they  educated  in  Ihiir 
boatdrng-adwok  ttHWiiandi  of  young  people  not 
irith  tlw  Moravian  Chovht  tliagr 
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vast  home  muMionary  work,  wMeh  will  be  dMeribfld  1»> 

knr,  uii  !i  r  till  lioail  of  Diampora ;"  and  they  aent  out 
■o  large  all  army  of  missionaries  into  heathen  lands  that 
bjr  common  oonacnt  the  IklonviaM  an  fceoKniaed  aa  the 
aumdaid-beMew  io  the  foteiga  aiarieiwnr  worit  of  nwd- 


Since  the  l>npnnin;j  of  the  prcsont  contury  \-arious 
moiiiljcaiions  have  l»wn  iiilnKliui'<l  in  tli<-  (  liuri  li,  ei*- 
pcclally  S'.ich  a.-*  set  a.'^iiie  any  uiuluc  inlerlVroiitv  on  it.-i 
part  with  the  rigbta  of  the  fanuljr.  The  General  bvnod 
ari857iiiidefteok»llieiMigti  nvfaioii  oTUm  Cooititti- 
tion,  on  the  barfa  of  IomI  iadepeodeace  is  the  three 
'*  |)roviner«"*  of  the  (Tmttu  Fratntm. 

II.  Moraviiin  y'./rr,(«.  -There  still  exist  fifteen  cxclu- 
aivety  Moravian  M  tiU  incntaon  the  Continent  of  Kurope, 
andf^ourin<ireat  liritain.  InnekMlltaDent.s  the  mem- 
becriiip  ia  divided  into  wvcB  cUmm^  eaUed  "cboins" 
fkom  the  Greek  yopoc*  Theae  chMwa  are :  the  manied 
eoupleH,  the  vriilowcil.  the  unraarrii  <l  tii>'I),  the  unmar- 
ried women,  the  bovH,  the  girla,  ami  itie  iiiilc  children. 
Each  diM  ia  committcil  to  the  Buper\'ision  uf  an  eUer. 
Qmwing  outof  tliia  ayateoi,  we  finl  in  every  Motavian 
town  a  Brelirm'M,  a  aitltw^,  and  •  H'tMbtDa'  ifoiue.  la 
a  Brethren'-*  IIhiisp.  unmarridl  men  live  together  and 
carry  on  t^alll■^'.  ilu>  [irolits  of  which  go  to  !«up]>urt  the 
eatabli^hnient,  aa  al-vi  the  enferprist-s  of  the  (.'liun-h  in 
general.  Aiitstera'  Houae  is  inhabited  by  unmarried 
woneiii  who  maintnn  tbenadvea  by  work  anitctl  to 
their  sex.  In  each  house  there  is  a  prarcr-hall,  where 
daily  religious  scr^'ices  are  held.  A  common  kitchen 
«n[i|ili(  s  tlio  inriutcs  with  their  tneaK  'I'here  in  noth- 
ing monastic  in  the  principles  underlying  tbeae  eatab- 
lldmenta,  or  in  the  reguhitions  by  whldl  they  an  gor- 
cmed.  Tbe  inmatea  an  bound'  by  ao  vow,  and  can 
leaTO  at  thdr  option.  A  Widowa^  Home  la  a  hone  for 
widows,  supplying  tlii^m  with  nl!  the  comforts  which 
they  noetl  at  moderate  charges,  anil  enaliling  the  \hu)T- 
csl  U)  live  in  a  resj>ectablc  manner.  Kach  house  has  a 
apiritHal  and  a  temporal  auperintendeut.  Tbe  aettl^ 
meafta  ia  gaaeral  ai«  goteiiied  by  two boarde:  tbe  one, 
called  the  ''Elder*'  (Conference,"  with  the  <«enior  pastor 
at  ita  head,  attends  to  the  spiritual  HtTniri;  the  other, 
called  the  Board  of  ()vi  r-n  rs. "  wiili  ihc  wanlcn"  an 
ita  preaident,  u>  financial  ajul  municipal  mattera.  On 
i  of  importance^  a  general  roeeclBg  of  tbe  adult 
iben  ia  oonvcned.  Theae  towna  at  pnsaent 
eoont  amonir  thdr  liiTiabltanta  not  a  few  who  arc  not 
nu  nihi  r-  liftlii-  M.iravian  Chiin  h.  Such  rc-<i(lcnt-',  un- 
til rfccntly,  wen-  not  jK-rraitteii  to  own  real  estate.  This 
fundamental  principle  is  now  undergoing  a  change 
which  will,  without  doubt,  gradually  lead  to  tbe  aboli- 
tion of  tbe  entire  qraten  of  exduaiTiam. 

1U,  Ant^nran  Afnrnrinn  fhiirrh. — The  Mora- 
viana  aettied  in  tieorgia  in  17;{.').  Icl'i  that  colony  in 
1740,  on  account  of  i  hc  war  which  had  lirok'-n  out  with 
Spain.  lu  tbe  following  year  they  foanded  llethlebeni, 
awl  wbaeqnontly  Nasuetb,  in  l^Bttnajrlrania.  Tbeae 
towns,  together  with  aetreral  amaUer  settlements,  not 
only  adopted  exclusive  princtplca,  but  also  instituted  a 
conini'inism  of  lahc)r.  "The  lands  were  the  pro|>ertv 
of  the  Church,  and  the  farms  and  various  departments 
of  mcxdinnical  induitiy  weie  atocked  by  it  and  worked 
for  itt  benefit.  In  ictnni,tbe  Chmeb  pniridad  the  in- 
b^tanta  with  all  tbe  neoeaaaiiea  of  tlfe.  Whoever  had 
private  means,  retained  them.  There  was  no  commnn 
treasury,  such  as  we  find  among  tin;  primitive  Chris- 
tians." Thia  peculiar  social  system,  which  bore  the 
name  of  **  Eeoooniy,"  and  which  haa  given  riae  to  the  er- 
nmcooa  idea  that  there  prevailed  at  one  time  a  commn- 
nity  of  goods  among  the  Mnravinns.  oxi-tte»l  for  twenty 
years  (l74"2-(;j  i.  I(  accompliihol  ;;r<  at  residts.  i;a«"h 
meuilx-r  of  the  ••  K<*onomy'*  was  pledged  *'  to  <U'vol»'  his 
time  and  poweni  in  whatever  direction  they  could  he 
most  advantageoaaly  applied  for  the  aprcad  of  the  Uo»- 
paL"  Uenoe,  while  there  proceeded  fnim  the  Moravian 
aettlementa  an  unbroken  auccession  of  itineranta,  who 
tnmnad  the  eobnlfli  ud  tbe  lodiM  oooBtfy  la  evMjr 


^yrectifln,  preaehlnif  Chrlit  Jeraa  and  hbn  eradlled,  there 

labored  rit  hiirni-  a  l«wly  of  farmers  and  mechanics  in  or- 
der to  maintain  this  exteuisive  mission.  After  the  abro- 
gation of  the  "  ICconomy,"  the  Church  for  eighty  yeara 
eentinned  to  uphold  iu  foreign  exclnaive  polityl  It  ia 
true  there  were  a  number  of  organizationa  not  exdo- 
sive,  Imt  these  were  U>oked  upon  rh  of  secondary  im- 
IKirtance.  and  were  characterized  as  mere  "city  and 
country  congn  ;,'atioii;.."  Const-quontly  the  Moravi.tns 
of  the  United  btatea  could  expand  as  little  aa  their 
brethren  in  Emope.  From  IIH4  to  18S6,  however,  the 
viA  tyttum  waa  gradually  relinquished,  and  has  now 
ccaaed  to  exist.  There  no  longer  are  any  Moravian 
lowii^in  iliif  I  i.iiiitry.  Thi' American  Moravian  Church 
now  ^land«  on  the  same  fooling  aa  the  other  Protestant 
•k'nominationaofilie  land,  and  ia  punning  the  aame  pol> 
it^of  extanaioo.  In  tbe  iaat  twenty  yeaia  it  baa  neatly 
doubled  ita  memberahip,  and  flomiahed  in  other  re- 
spects. 

IV.  Tlie  Conttittitton. — The  t'nittu  Fralrum  is  dis- 
tributed into  three  jirorimrt,  the  German,  British,  and 
American,  which  are  independent  in  all  provincial  af> 
flnnv  bat  form  on  ongaaie  whole  in  regard  to  tbe  fbnda- 

menul  prindplm  «f  deetfina,  dlaciplinc,  and  ritual,  as 
also  in  carr>'!ng  on  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  Ilencc 
we  lind  a  provincial  and  a  general  govcniment.  Kach 
province  has  a  Provincial  Synod,  which  elects  from  time 
to  time  a  hoard  of  bishops  and  other  ministen,  atyled 
the  "  Provincial  Elders'  Conference,"  to  administer  the 
government  in  the  interval  between  the  syno«ls.  To 
this  Uiarii  is  eommitle«l  the  jxiwcr  of  njipointing  the 
ministers  to  their  several  parishes.  It  is  responsiMe  t» 
the  aynod.  The  Provincial  lionrd  of  the  American 
Province  conaiata  of  three  members,  has  ita  aeat  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  and  ia  elected  ever>'  ^^i  \  yeara.  The  Amer- 
ican Provincial  Synod,  compf>seil  of  i  rilaine:!  minis- 
ters and  of  lay  delegates  elected  by  the  churches,  meets 
triennially ;  and  the  province  ia  divided  into  four  dia- 

Itricta^  in  each  of  which  a  Oiatrict  Synod  ia  annually 
held.  Eveiy  ten  or  twelve  yean  a  General  Synod  of 
the  whole  Unitat  Fratrum  Is  conveno<l  at  Herrnhiit,  in 
'  Saxony.  It  consists  of  nine  dele^^ates  from  each  prov- 
ince, clecieil  !■>  ilir  rr  n  iix  ial  .SyniKl ;  of  rr|ir.  m ma- 

Itiveaof  the  foreign  mis<>ioius;  and  of  surh  other  uieinljera 
aa  are  entitUtI  to  a  seat  by  virtue  of  their  office.  I'hia 
aynod  electa  a  board  of  twelve  Uahopa  and  other  mio- 
Istera,  styled  the  "Dnityli  EtdenP  Oonfermee,"  which 

oversees  I  lie  Avhuli'  Clinri  li  in  s"  far  as  general  princi- 
ple!* come  into  question,  and  su|>erihtenils  the  foreign 
missionary'  work.   At  the  present  tiim/  the  same  Con- 

I  ference  acta  aa  tbe  i^vlndal  Board  of  the  Uerman 

I  Province.   It  haa  its  aeat  in  the  eaatle  of  Beitbeladorf, 

i  the  former  resilience  of  count  Ziiizendorf. 

'  V.  /A;r//iw.«.  — The  Kenewed  .Morav  ian  Church  doea 
not,  a-s  was  the  cas<'  in  tin-  ancient  Church  of  the  Hreth- 
ren,  act  forth  ita  doctrinca  in  a  formal  conlV»sion  of  faith, 
nor  doee  it  bind  tbe  conaeienoea  of  ita  memben  to  any 
which  are  not  essential  to  salvation.  Stich  cwcnlial 
<loctrine»,  however,  it  publishes  in  its  Catechism,  its  11a s- 
ter-niorning  Litany,  and  its  Si/rio<llciil  Rrsullf.  or  c<mIc 
of  statutes,  drawn  up  and  iiubliahed  by  each  General 
Syno4l,  From  this  Ut ter  work,  aa inned  by  tba  ^nod 
of  I»69,  we  quote  the  following  extract : 

"The  iwiuts  of  doctrine  which  wc  deem  most  esaenllal 
to  aalvntlon  are : 

"1.  Tbe  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  hmnan  nat- 
ure: that  there  is  no  health  In  m  w,  and  that  the  fall  ab- 
solutely deprived  him  of  iho  divine  iiniiu'i-. 

"K-The  diK-triiie  of  the  love  of  (iiid  ilie  Father,  who  has 
'chosen  us  in  Cliri-l  l:i<  f<ire  the  fouii'hiii'in  of  the  world,' 


and  'so  lovi  il  <he  wiiid  that  he  ^iivc  his  only-begotten 
Son,  th.'it  « l'.i>-.nMr  lielicveth  *      *  ... 
but  have  L-vurlasLin^  life.' 


t>e  gi 

In  hi 


im  ehoold 


'  a.  The  doetrtaM  of  tbe  red  godhead  and  tba  nal  man- 
hood of  Jeana  Chriat:  that  Qo^  the  Creator  of  all  tbtOHu 
wns  manllbMad  In  the  fleiih,and  haa  reeoaeiled  tbe  wond 
unto  hlmaelf  (  and  that  'he  le  before  all  things,  and  by 

him  idl  thluga  consist.' 

"4.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  satisfaction  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  na:  that  bo  'was  delivered  for  our  of- 
agabi  for  oar  JaatWcatlont*  and 
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that  In  his  nwriu  doM  «•  tud  tugffmtm  of  iloi  and 

peacfi  with  OocL 

"5.  The  dDctrliie  of  the  Huly  Otaott,  and  the  operatlnns 
of  bis  grace :  thnt  it  is  he  wha  works  In  u  the  knowlectKe 
4ir  tin,  fttith  ia  Jeear,  and  the  wUneM  that  we  ure  chlklrau 
or  God. 

"•.  The  doctrluc  of  the  fhilts  of  faith:  thnt  faith  mmt 
tnanifewt  itH!lf  as  a  livini;  aud  active  principle,  by  n  will- 
ing obedience  to  the  Ciiminaiidmenis  of  (  JoJ,  prompted  by 
love  and  |»riiiitndc  to  him  who  die<l  (nr  u>. 

"Ill  coiir)rniiiy  wlUi  ilieso  fuiHluiiu-iiial  arilclea  of 
faith,  thv  trrout  ihciiie  of  our  preachlti;;  li>  Je»u8  Christ,  in 
whom  we  huve  the  grace  uf  the  Lord,  the  love  of  the  Fa- 


oTtlMHolrQlMMl.  Weref^ard 
'  Itat  BntbMiiy  Obnicb  to  pro- 


It  M  the  rnttn  eaDtOff  of  

claim  the  Lord'a  denih,  and  to  lM»iat  to  him,  *M  made  of 
d  niitu  Ui  wiadooi,  and  ifgblMmiMM^  Md 


Ood 

don,  aud  redemptloa.' 
An  anthmtod  manual  of  doetibw  ubtBhop  Spangen- 

beig'fl  F.j-jMmlinn  of  ChriiUm  Doefiiuf  (1.1  tiiuyht  in  thf 
Churrh  oftkt  /  '. }{.  (Ixind.  1784);  a  aystematic  work  for 
theulojnanx,  althour^h  not  authorized  by  the  synod,  is 
£eat^eli$eke  UiauttaukAre  nacA  Sekri/l  w»d  Er/akriai/ 
(Gotha,  1868),  br  Dr.  Flitt,  piMideat  of  ttio  Ganaaii 

theological  seminary.  Sec  also  ZinzcndorTs  THaalajfa 
((Jotha,  1869-74,  U  vol!i.\  liy  the  same  autlior. 

VI.  Ministry,  ItitvaL,  and  Ctagrg. —  The  miniatry  con- 
sists of  Uishopa,  pieabyten,  and  dcacona.  Tho  epian^ 
|m1  ofloo  ia  mc  provincial,  hat  repveacnto  the  whole  Unif 
FriUrum.  Hence  biahopa  have  an  offldal  aeat,  not 
mcrt  ly  in  the  nyiiods  of  the  provinces  in  which  they 
are  iilaiioiK  il,  Imt  aUo  in  ilu'  Ci  ix  ral  Syn(Kl;  licnce,  too, 
they  can  be  apiwinii-'i  only  ljy  tlii*  l»ody,  or  by  the  Uni- 
ty's Elden'  Cbnti  rem  although  the  American  I*rov- 
inee  has  aeenred  the  right  of  nomination.  From  all 
this  it  It  evident  that  the  MoitTian  episcopacy  is  not 
(liocosan,  nriil  that  hi^lio[>s  arc  not  rulers  of  the  Churdi 
CT  f'jjicio,  ns  was  tiie  cajtc  among  tlie  aiuicnt  HrethnMi. 
They  arc,  however,  almost  invariably  coiniccted  with 
tlio  goremment  by  election  to  the  Unity's  Eldeia'  Coo- 
feraiee,  or  to  tlM  Piorincial  Boaida.  The  ptesMwit  of 
tli<"  former  is  alwnvH  a  l'i«hop:  the  pr^sidpnts  of  the  lat- 
ter arc,  ai  a  (jeiirral  thiiiir,  the  same.  The  contrary  is 
tlie  exception.  Fn  the  e|iisro|i;iie  in  vested  exclusively 
t!ic  power  ufonlaining;  it  constitutes,  moreover,  a  body 
of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  to  die  welfare  of  the 
entire  UHttti*  Fratrum,  in  alt  ita  proyineei  and  missions, 
and  especially  to  bear  it  on  tbdr  hearts  tn  unceasing 
jirayt  r  I/d.irr  <;o<l.  At  present  there  arc  eleven  bishops 
in  active  service:  four  in  America,  two  in  £ngland, 
and  fivo  ill  Gennany.  Of  tbeai^  atim  an  oMniban  of 
the  goveroiqg  boanlai 

The  ritnal  Is  Ktmf^eal  in  its  character.  A  litany  is 

u^m!  every  SiiiMtay  nioniing ;  free  j  rnycr  is  allowed  iti 
connection  tlie  licniy,  and  at  oi'icr  times*.  There 
ore  prescribed  forms  for  baptism,  the  Lord's  .Supper, 
oonfiitmation,  onliuatioii,  marriage,  aud  the  burial  oif  tho 
dead:  apeelal  oflieee  of  ivetship for  paiodiial,  boaidfaig, 
and  Sunday  schools ;  liturgical  services  for  the  various 
festivals  of  the  ecclrstast leal  year,  such  as  Advent, 
Clirislmas,  F,|iiphany,  ele.,  which  are  all  ol»<'rved;  and 
a  pariiailar  litany  for  Kasier  inoniing,  prayetl  aimually 
at  Hiinri'H',  and,  w  lien  ver  practicable^  aoiid  the  graven 
of  them  that  aleepb  Ontaia  d^jra  comaemotating  im- 
portant events  In  Moravian  Miffflry  are  celebrated,  and 
in  those  churches  in  which  the  divi-ioii  of  the  mem- 
bcmhip  into  "choirs"  has  Iwen  retained,  which  is  the 
ease  not  only  in  the  exclusive  settlements,  each  clasis 
obeervea  an  annual  day  of  praise  and  covenanting  the 
festival  dosing  with  the  Holy  Oomrannion.  Lore-fi<ut$ 
are  held,  in  imitation  of  tlie  ancient  "  agapa-,"*  prepara- 
tory to  the  Ijonl's  Stipi>er,  and  on  otlier  occasions.  At 
all  lilur;;ieal  her\  (  >  .sacred  music  forms  a  prominent 
feature.  Foot-washing  (pcdilavium)  was  formerly  prac- 
ticed OB  certain  occasions  within  the  limited  drdes  of 
some  of  the  **  choirs,"  but  has  been  universally  discon- 
tiniieil  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurj*.  Tim 
M.Tii  riK  lit  ill  ihi"  ' 'r/'-A  /i"</(i/.  \  mI.  iv,  p.  (ilti.  tnkcn  from 
licrzog's  lt(al-Encyki<>itii<iir,  iv,  iiao,  tliat  the  Moravians 
atill  piactice  foot^wasliing,  is  thcrcfute  incorrect.  At 
ooa  ttaao  the  lot  waa  eaaiitoyed  ia  the  ippolntipcat  of 


ministow,  and  ia  connection  with  mamages.  Ita 
in  the  focner  caae  baa  beca  gro^  natdetad^  awl  ia 
led  to  the  discretion  of  eaeb  provincial  board.  In  the 

Aitit  rii-an  Church  it  is  M-nrcely  ever  reM)rted  tn.  except 
j  when  H  niini-ter  riwiving  nii  appoiiitmenl  requests  its 
use,  Tiiui-liiii;;  marriages  by  lot,  they  were  abolished, 
as  a  rule,  by  the  tienerai  2s^D0d  of  181b.  8inoe  that 
time  they  have  beea  alaaoat  aaloMwa  ia  the  AmcfieaB 
Province.  This  usage,  which  has  been  so  generally  inis- 
imderstood  and  ridiculed  outside  of  the  Church,  was  a 
legitimate  result  of  its  cuiiiroiliii^'  inliuencc  in  all  the 
relations  of  its  membcn^  autl  co»siilutc«l,  moreo\-cr,  a 
wonderful  e.xample  of  the  childlike  faith  of  the  eailr 
Moraviana,  Tbnr  gnpe  thaamalvaa  entirely  into  this 
banda  of  Ood,  Ho  was  to  lead  them  in  all  respects. 
In  \'iew  of  the  loose  ideas  that  prevail  in  our  day  with 
regard  to  the  marriage  contract,  an  intelligent  mind 
cannot  but  admire  such  a  spirit.  That  God  did  not  put 
tlw  oonfidenoe  of  Um  Bnthian  to  abaaw  ia  evident  ftom 
the  reanlts  of  this  practice.  While  it  continned,  then 
were  fewer  iinltnfipy  marriages  nmotin;^  itu  in  tlinn  among 
the  name  nuiiilx-r  of  peitple  in  any  other  denomination 
of  Christians.  This  is  a  well-known  fact,  which  can  be 
established  by  statiaticsL  Kot  a  single  divoroe  over  90- 
currod.  Witheat  feAng  into  tb*  dataila  oftUa  nmige, 
we  will  merely  add  that  any  woman  was  at  liberty  to 
reject  an  oflbr  of  marriage  eveu  when  sanctioned  by  the 
lot. 

VII.  Schools  and  MissioM. —  The  Morav  ians  have  48 
flourishing  boarding-schools:  28  in  the  iimnan  Prov- 
inccb  16  in  the  British,  and  5  in  the  Aatericaa.  Thcjr 
ore  intended  far  young  |ieo|4c  not  connected  with  the 
Church,  and  educate  annually  idnnit  'i.VK*  pupils  <if  Ijoth 
sexes.  Tlie  K-htH>l»  in  tlic  .\inerican  Province  are  the 
folhiwing  :  Moravian  Seminary  lor  Young  Ladies,  at 
Bethlehem,  I'a.,  foondad  in  178&  (200  pupiis) ;  Naiaieth 
Hal^ftrbi9a,acNaaaret1i,PlB.,foaadedin  178S(l«Spa- 
piU){  Uaden  Ilall,  at  Litiz,  Pa.,  fonndeii  in  I79i  (T'l  pu- 
pils'); Salem  Female  Academy,  at  .Salem.  X.C.,  tuuinied 
in  1WJ2  (2tX)  pupils!;  Hope  Academy,  lor  i;irls,  founditl 
in  18G0  (75  pupils).  This  province,  moreover,  has  a 
douriabinig  theulngical  semiuary,  with  a  trlaaiical  do* 
partraent,  at  Heihlehem.  It  was  founded  in  1807;  re- 
organized in  1H,V(.  The  British  theological  seminary-  is 
liH.ili  it  nt  I'uliii  ck.  Yorkshire,  Knglaiui ;  and  tie  der- 
inoii  sc'tniuary  at  tiaudcnielil,  in  Silesia.  The  (iertnan 
Province  has  a  prosperous  college  at  Nisky,  in  Prussia. 

The  work  of  fincign  missions  waa  begun  in  171^  ooijr 
ten  years  after  the  Hnt  hmiae  had  been  built  at  Heirn- 
luit,  and  when  that  setth'ment  eom-.u-d  l.ui  dOO  iniiHl^- 
iiiuits.  Lcoiihard  I)<>i>er  ami  |);ivul  Niis<  limann  were 
the  pioneers,  and  establishoti  tlu  lirst  mix-ion  among 
the  n^gro  slaves  of  St.  Tbomaa.  bince  that  time  the 
home  ^ttidi  haa  amt  oat  2847  taimionaiie^  mda  and 
female.  The  following  missions  proved  unsuoceasful: 
Lapland  (1734-85');  among  the  Samoyedes,  on  the  Arc- 
t  ic  <  )cean  i  1 IM-WH ) ;  Ceylon  ( 1 1 ) ;  Algiers  ( 1 740  ) ; 
(iuinea.  West  Africa  (1737-41,  and  17t>i-70);  Persia 
(1747-50);  Egypt  (1752-«3);  Kwst  Indiea  (1789-96); 
among  the  Cainwicka  (17d8-18ai)i  Dmmm,  Sonth 
America  (1885-40).  At  the  present  time  the  weric  em- 
braces till'  foIKmiuLr  fielils,  called  '■Mission  Pn>vince*:" 
(ireenland  t'xi?^«i  1'^);  I^^brador  (^1771);  Indian 
C^nmtrA'  of  N'urih  America  (1734);  St,  Thomas  aud  St. 
j  John  (173-2);  SuCroix  (1782);  Jamaica  (17M);  Ad- 
ltigua(1756>;  8t.Kltt's(1775){  Baibadoea  (1765);  Ta- 
bat:o  ( 17(H>.  renewetl  in  1827);  Mooquito  Coast  (l»4«'»; 
.Surinam  (  173j  ) ;  South  African  Western  Province  ( 1736, 
renewed  in  171*2  i;  .Smili  Atrican  Kastem  l*rovincc 
(172H) ;  Australia  (1»49; ;  Thibet  (1853>  This  exten- 
sive work  is  supported  by  the  coatiibations  of  the  men)- 
liers  of  tho  Church,  by  the  interest  of  funded  legaciei^ 
by  the  donations  of  missionary  associations,  and  by  such 
revenue  as  the  missions  themselves  can  raiM'  itinnigh 
voluntary'  gilts  and  the  protits  accruing  fn>m  mercantile 
concerns  and  trades.  The  annual  east  of  the  foreign 
miaskma  ia  about  ^MVMOi.  On  ialiEii«  ftma  the  Held 
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in  consequence  of  hiokiieM  or  <>M  age,  missionarici  aif 
l>enMoiicii.  Their  widows  a\ao  nnfivc  a  |>en»iiiii,  ami 
tbetr  children  an  educated  at  tlie  expeiue  of  the  Cliurch. 
In  other  rapeeto  tiMy  are  eatiifled  with  a  bare  Mipport. 

The  cun\'ert9  are  divided  into  four  cUmes:  Neml'topU, 
or  applicants  for  religious  inatniciion;  CtmdSdateM  for 
Baptism;  Baptizxi  .{ilnlli  ;  Communicanl.^.  The  prin- 
cipal missionary  a&»iH-iation!«  arc  the  fuUuwiu}^:  'I'hf  So- 
dtjf  of  the  i'nited  Hrtthrm  for  Prtipagutiiv)  the  li<mpfl 
OMMV  <*«  Utatkm,  fuiinded  in  1787,  at  Bethlehem,  I'a. ; 
7%e  Waeiovia  Society  of  the  UwUtd  BrUkrm  for  Prop. 

U>f<tliii<j  thf  (io.ipel  iimonij  the  llrathen,  fmiiiile'l  in  IX-'ii, 
81  .Salt'Ui,  N.  C  ;  The  lirethren't  .Socit  ty  for  the  f-  urthr-r- 
OMce  of  the  Gotptl  nmnuff  the  Heathen,  foimded  in  1741, 
ia  England,  aupporting  the  miaiioo  in  LabradMrt  Md 
ewniair  "The  Manoonjr,"  a  vMoMiy  aUp  aaaini^ 
aantaot  to  mpply  the  missionariea  with  the  neccsaaries 
of  lile;  The  Ixmion  A*»>citilion  in  Aid  of  the  Miuiun* 
United  Brethren,  fuunde<l  in  IH17,  ami  composed 
ebiedj  of  mcroljont  not  connected  with  the  Moravian 
Church;  The  Mis$u/mirg  dinie/y  of  Zeist,  in  ilulUud, 
fiNUidad  in  1798;  and  T»»  Mitmrnirg  Umkm  <^  A'mtk 
Sb$mtk,  founded  in  IMS. 

Ill  addition  to  these  forcitfn  missions,  the  last  (IcntTal 
Council  inau^furatcd  a  work  in  Uohcmia  (li^'t)),  in  tlie 
nidttoftlw  ancient  seats  of  the  Brethren,  wlii<-h  proin- 
iieatobeaacoeaBful.  It  alteadj  nnmben  fuur  churches. 

Independeotlj  of  the  other  pnmnota,  the  German 
l*rovinc€  carries  on  its  Diatpom,    Thix  is  a  miiwion 
wliiidt  receives  its  name  from  tin-  (in-ck  rinijTopu  in  1 
I'et,  i,  1,  anil  which  han  for  its  ohjci  t  the  cvaii^Iizaiiun 
of  the  European  Mate  churchcjs  without  depriving  them 
of thdr  nemben.  Hence  rotssionarlea  itincnte  thraiigh 
Plote»tant  (Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  N«Mrway, 
Swe<k>n,  Poland,  Livonia,  Ksthonia,  and  some  other 
parti  of  Hii^r^iji,  and  orj^aiii/.r  •'wx-ictios"  for  the  pur|MKie 
of  prayer,  of  exponndiii)^  the  Scriptures,  nnd  of  odilica- 
tion  in  gaoenL    The  mcml>ers  of  audi  aocifiies  do  not  i 
iMve  the  oemmiinioa  of  tbo  etate  cbucclMtw  In  the 
VTsnt  of  their  diaeataUhbment,  however,  which  seems  | 
I"  be  ajlproaLliiii;.'.  it  is  more  than  prohahlo  that  tlie 
nieinliers  of  su.  h  ■•  socictii-t"  will  fully  join  the  Mora- 
vian Church,  \>  hovj  nicinlH-r-thij)  will  thus  be  increased 
by  thotnands.   indeed  wjcb  a  change  is  now  taking  | 
fjnoo  in  Switnriand,  where,  since  the  adoprioa  of  the  { 
new  e<vlesia.'*tii:al  laws  (IK7;{),  tliree  iiidt'iM-iiileiit  Mora- 
vian ehurche*  have  ;^-rown  out  of  the  Uia-^tiiura. 

VIII.  Shtti.'.'ir  ti'iinmi  /  'i  oriiiiy  :  churches,  "21,  of 
which  lo  are  in  Moravian  town.'*  ministers,  113;  mem- 
beia|76il.  Brititk  Proeince :  churches,  4U;  ministers, 
U;  BMOlbeis,  MM)  number  in  Sunday-schools,  40<JU. 
Amtriea»  Prwktee :  churches,  70;  ministers,  8<);  mcm- 
faei%  14,737;  numlii  r  ill  Siiiiday-schixils  IxWO.  Fonif/n 
Miinoiu:  mission  province's  IG;  stations,  1*2;  out-sta- 
tions, 8;  preach uig-plaoes,  Ui)7;  or«l.iined  miaaionaries 
ftom  Europe  and  Aniarica,  161 ;  female  aasiatants  from 
Eorape  and  America,  17it  total  of  laborers  ftom  Europe 
and  America.  :!.i.'l;  native  ordained  misVionarifH,  C;  na- 
tive a.HHiMtant-1, 1111;  normal  strhixjls,  7 ;  iLay-!ieh<Mil.-<,  21U; 
acholar^i,  Hi, I  t7;  teachers  (natives),  27G;  monitors,  Gil ; 
Sunday-schools,  92;  acholars,  l'2,7ii7 ;  teaetien^  1006 ;  to- 
tal nuinUr  of  converts,  69,32'i,  Bohemim  Mimikms 
tion%4;  missionaries,  4 ;  members,  150.  Diatpam  «en- 
tral  atation.s  Gl ;  ordained  missionaries,  81t;  onordained 
inl*>ii>iiary  assistants, 32 ;  tn>  iiilM  rs,  alxml  lOO.WXI.  7V>- 
tiiU  in  hoiiw proeincet  oftht-  I'liittm  Fratrum:  ministers, 
2M;  members,  27,9()H.  Total*  in  mittiont:  laboren, 
14»i;  members,  09,478.  Totatt  m  IHofora:  labonn^ 
66 ;  members  of  soeletlea,  100,000.  The  Umtas  Fratnm 
therefore  has  in  all  17»j7  lalicriT'i  rnicau'pil  in  the  w  irk 
of  the  (iosynd,  numljers  '.t7..57H  iriciiibers,  and  has  besides 
10t),iHK)  souls  in  its  I>in*p<ira  Siicictio. 

UL  PubUeeUimiM  and  /.iteniteiir.— reriodiada  of  the 
German  Ptorineoi  HmmJuU  (wwU]r)t  Dtr  BHUtt^ 
Bote  (every  alternate  month) ;  Naekri^ten  aut  dn-  UrU- 
dergmuine  (monthly);  JoHmal  de  FVnili  de*  Frtrtt 
OBOntUj);  Mviglm  trit  di  iWte-IPervM  (WMlhfy); 


MistinnMtttt  (monthly);  JiriiileriiiimitiiiMill  fiir  A'wi- 
ilrr  (inoiichly).  iiritiih  Province:  The  MeMm/jrr 
(monthly) ;  The  Mitnomiry  Iteporter  (monthly) ;  I'eri- 
odieal  AceowtU  (quarterly).  American  Province:  The 
Moravian  (weekly) ;  Der  BrUdtrbottchnfier  (weekly) ; 
The  Little  J/tmoaory  (monthly).  S<nith  African  Mis- 
sion Pro  vi  nee :  />f />Wc  (tii.iiii ' ;  Kinder 'Vriettd 
(monthly  I.  lit'sides  these  periodicabs  there  is  an  annual 
piiblishiNl  by  the  I' uitj'aEUcn^ Conference, entitled  7%e 
resBf-Aoai[^oantaiuing  two  pam^gM  ftom  this  Bible  oon 
from  the  OM,  the  other  ftom  the  New  Testament  caah 
with  a  rnrrespondiiift  staii7,i  fr».>m  the  Ilyrnn-lxHik,  and 
arrani;ett  for  cver>'  day  in  the  year.  This  annual  has 
appc.sTcd  since  1731 ;  it  is  published  in  German,  Eni;- 
lisb,  French,  Swediib,  Esquimau,  and  Megio-Engliab ; 
and  thflosaods  of  copies  are  eircuhi  ted  every  year  outside 
of  the  Sloravtan  Church, 

The  denominational  literature  is  very  extensive.  We 
mention  Hilly  Ilie  tiio'st  ini|>orl.'Uil  work.i;  (  ran/,  Auritnt 
ami  Mofirru  History  of  the  tirrlhrin  (liOliil.  17tW.IJ; 
Holmes,  History  of  the  United  Jirtlhnn  (l^ind.  l»2fii,  2 
vols.) ;  A  amdet  UUtorg  ^lAe  Umtat  fratnm  (Lond. 
1862) ;  The  Momrian  Mamtd  (Bethlehem,  Pa.,  2d  c(L), 
giving  a  ■AwtX  but  roinpleie  account  of  the  ("Imrrli;  Bp. 
t'roger,  Gesrhichte  drr  F.rni  itrrini  /irii  l-  i  kirrhf  ((ina- 
daii,  1862-54,  8  vol*.);  Sehrauleiibach,  /.inzrmlorf  und 
die  BrOdtrgtmemt  (Gnadal^  1861) ;  liurckhardt,  ZmMn- 
dorf  und  die  BHUtrffmeiie  (Gotht,  186S);  Mmarkd 
Ihiy*  of  the  Rennrfd  t'hurch  of  the  Hrethren  (Ijond. 
1822);  Remits  of  the  literal  Synod  of  \im  (Ixmd.  1870); 
I'litt,  (iemriiie  (iottei  in  ihrmi  Grift  u.  i/inn  J'ormen 
((.TOtha,  18jU>.  The  principal  works  relating  to  the  for- 
eign miasiona  are:  Holmes,  Misnotu  of  the  United  Hreth- 
rm  (Lond.  1827) ;  Cranz,  Greenland  (Lond  1767, 2  vols.) ; 
The.  MoraviiiHS  in  Greenland  (liUlinb.  1839) ;  Oldenilorp, 
Mimiou  (hr  llrwli  r  difilm  Kuraibitehen  iMrln  (Itarby, 
1777);  The  .Wornriittis  in  Jamaictt  (I»nd.  1»;V1|;  l/in- 
kiel,  lli*t.  of  Indian  Mitsion*  (Uuul.  17U4);  Ileckewclder, 
tfMf.ii^tAeViidiaBifaisMn(i'hila.l817)i  MorunanJdi*- 
abmt  amanff  tie  fndiane  (Lond.  18S8);  Sehweinitz,  L^e 

III)  I  Ti.ii'.f  if  I)tiri'l  Z'i*f>rrr;rr  (Phila.  1H70).  Works 
not  emanating  from  the  t'hurch  are:  IJost,  Hist,  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren  (Lond.  1848;  an  abridged  translation 
of  BitL  de  r^^ftim  dee  Frertt  de  Bokiete  et  Jloravkt 
Phri%1844ttT0la.))  aAut^EranffeHteke  Braderymem' 
de  (Laipstc,  lH2h);  Tholuck,  yermisrhte  Schrifen,  \, 
438;  Midler,  SrUmtbrkenntniute  merhriirdiijrr  Mamttr, 
vol.iii;  S<:hro<ler. Ji'A;f7'//n'/  Htrruhnl  (Nordhau'M  ii, 
1807);  IJengel, /1 6rM«  d.  Hriidtryemtimie  (1751 ;  n  priiit- 
ed  in  1860;  written  against  the  Church);  Litiz,  JUiri-e 
in  d.  VergtHiginheit  u,Gegmm>art  d. B. K.{LAvnetim)i 
Nitxsch.  KireHeiufeedUeMtehe  Bedtuttn^  A.  BrOderge^ 
m^'inr  (IJerliii.  1853);  KurUr.,  T'j-t-Jiook  if  C/iiinh  Hi*, 
tonj  (I'hilo.  im;2).  This  lost  work  contains  a  chapter 
on  the  Moravians,  dictated  by  the  pcraoiial  animosity  of 
the  author  to  their  mission  in  Livonia,  where  he  resides^ 
and  fidl  of  grow  miaslatementa,  aa  ia  shown  in  71a 
Monirinn  Mtimal,  p.  11-14.    (E.  de  S.) 

Moravians.    See  ^rnitwiAN  nnF.Tiint:>f. 

MoroalU.  Stsfaxo  Astomo^  a  celebrated  Ital- 
ian arehatdogist,  of  the  Order  of  Jeans,  waa  bom  at  Ghi- 

ari  Jan.  17,  1737:  studied  at  Home,  then  joinoil  the 
•lesuits;  was  sent  to  Itagnsa,  and  anenrards  returned tO 
Kome.  an  1  \s  .is  made  )iriit'i  !<«»r  in  the  Koman  C'illegeu 
After  (he  .supiireasion  of  the  onler  in  1773,  Morcclii  be* 
come  librarian  to  cardinal  Alessandro  Albaol,  and  wUln 
thus  enpkiyed  wrote  hia  De  StUo  Jnearydiaimm  LtHtma- 
rtm,  libri  ili  (itome,  1780, 4tn').  In  1790  he  was  elected 
provost  of  the  i  liapter  in  liis  native  town,  and  '>■>>  inter- 
esting became  this  work  to  hitn  that  he  refused  iho 
pmfTercd  see  of  Hagnsa.  lie  die«l  in  1821.  Few  men 
lived  more  unsel&ihijr  than  MoraeUL  He  liberaU/  b^ 
stowed  of  his  own  to  the  poor,  and  aboonded  in  pbiln- 
thnipic  labors.  Among  other  provisions,  he  founded  an 
institution  fur  the  gratuitous  educatiua  of  young  ^ria. 
tba  wit  nwintionad  alwfCk  he  < 
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oneMComnmUariu$t^telu(Rm*^7t&,ito):~-Parergon  I 
hmrripluinum  SoriMtnuirum  (I'adua,  4t4)):  -Kii- 

Uiuiiiriiim  Hccltsitr  Conffartlinopolikum  mm  Comm^Uu-  i 
riu  iil'iniriitum  (I{nme,  17K5, 2  V4dt.4to),  from  an  ancient 
MSi  anterior  to  Uw  •chiiai  huamm  the  Eattcin  ud 
Wotern  elitnchea.  IforedH  tnuNtatod  ttie  1I&  fron 
(irc-«'k  into  I-atiti,  fi'lilinjj  liis  own  commrntarics,  nn<1 
rcniliTin^  it  a  valualile  work  on  Church  liistorv :  — A.'j'- 
pUiiuttii)  t'cclisinttica  Sancli  (lre<pni.  This  iin-fjor)- 
WW  one  of  the  eerliett  butmpe  of  A|prigentum  •.—Africa 
Cab'MjaM(BnM»a,18ie»8Toli^4t»).  This  is  another 
Important  work  on  Church  histori',  from  AJX  197  till 
A-D.  (t97.  It  inny  U-  ^tyle<l  tho  Fasti  of  the  Chriatian 
chiircht-i  in  Nurtlicni  Africa.  Mi  rrcUi's  \s..rks  on  in- 
Bcriptions  liave  bc^n  collected  anil  publiithcd  tofjether —  ■ 
Optra  Kpigrapkica  (raUua,  1818-25, 6  wla.).  i'rofcsaor  j 
Schiaaai  lun  added  to  then  a  Laaeom 
JforedtUimtm,  in  Latin  and  ItaUan.  Moreelli  wmte  abo 
a  hiMik  of  o|)i;^'ram» — Kluionm  l.ibri  ii  ami  various 
diawrtations  on  Kuman  antiquities.  Sec  iiaraldi,  A'o- 
Htm  di  Mvntm  (Mod.  1 W6)  {  Tipaldo,  Skgr.  dtgK  Ital, 

X,  102. 

Mor'decai  (llelk  MonUka^',  ''S^'^.,  cither  from 
the  Fenian,       mam,  aee  Geeenliu^  Uti  Ittk  p>.  818; 

com{k.  Benfey,  MoniiUnitmi  n.  |i.2*>l ;  or  from  MKnoi>.\«'n. 
i.  q.  feortkifptr  of  Mm  *,  Simon,  Onom.  p.  5^;  Sept. 

Vkaptvjd&wi  V.  r.  in  Nch.  Mtiftcox^oi;),  the  name  of  one 
or  two  men  dnrin;;  the  liatgrloniaa  csik. 

1.  One  of  tho  |>rin<  i]>a]  Itneliteewho  retnmed  fhim 

Babvl'in  Z< T'lidiat"  1  i  I.zra  ii,"2;  Ncli.  vii.  7).  ll.('. 
fiSlk    lie  was  jXThaps  idi-nlical  with  the  tollowiiig. 

2.  The  aon  of  .lair,  of  the  tribe  of  Iknjamin,  and  of 
the  lineaffe  of  Iting  Saul }  apparently  one  of  the  captivea 
tranaportcd  to  Babrlon  with  JelM^hin  (Kalh.  ii,  6). 

TIr>  wa-i  n  oiilcntatSoaa.  then  ihr  mi  tropolin 
of  the  iVr'iaii  t-nipiro,  and  had  urHlcr  \\'\*  cnn-  niece 
HadiixHah,  othcrwiiic  Esther,  at  the  time  when  the  fnir- 
cat  damaeie  of  tlie  laud  were  gatlicred  tuftetlier,  tluit 
ftum  amonir  Umn  a  filing  MMoeMor  to  qiMcn  Vaihti 
mi;:ht  t>c  selected  for  kin(;  Xerxes.  Among  them  was 
1-; -it her.  anil  on  her  the  clmice  fell;  while,  hy  what 
m.ni.'i;;cmeiit  we  kn.iw  imt.  In  r  r<  lii;i.in>)ii'i  I"  Murilcrai, 
ami  hcr.icwLHU  «Uttct'nt,  reniuiuitl  unknown  at  the  pal- 
aer.  Ii.C  479.  The  uncle  hxnt  none  of  hiit  influenee 
over  the  niece  by  her  ekvattou,  although  the  aedusion 
of  the  royal  harem  excluded  him  ftom  direct  intereourao 
with  licr.  He  !icom»  to  have  held  some  clli t  almiit 
tlie  court,  for  wo  tind  him  in  daily  attendance  there: 
and  it  appeal*  to  hare  Ijeen  through  thiii  employment 
that  he  becane  pdvy  to  a  plot  of  two  of  the  ehamhcfw 
laina  agauiat  the  life  of  tho  king,  which  throagh  Ealhcr 
he  made  known  to  the  innnarch.  This  j;n'at  w>r\-ice 
wa-s  however,  sufTere^l  to  [mlss  without  reward  at  the 
time.  On  the  n«c  of  llaman  to  power  at  court.  Mor- 
decai  alone^  of  all  the  nobles  and  officers  wbo  crowded 
the  nqral  f^lea,  ttefined  to  manifest  the  customary  signs 
of  homage  to  the  royal  favorite.  Some  think  that  this 
refusal  arose  from  reli^oiM  scrupless  as  if  «uch  pros- 
tration (rroofiK-rr/jait)  were  akin  willi  i.li.lntrj-  ('we 
Tlicune's  two  nmnofirapha,  ^mrau,  17-17,  Hrie;;,  I7.tO). 
It  woold  be  too  much  to  attribute  this  to  an  inde|)en- 
dnea  of  spirit  whidi,  however  usual  in  Europe,  is  un- 
known in  Eastern  courts.   Haman  was  an  AmaleliHe; 


anil  Mnrili  i  rii  lirookcd  not  to  bdw  liim«t'lf  dnwu  hifore 
one  of  a  nation  which  from  the  earliest  timer*  hail  l»een 
the  most  derided  enemies  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
Orientals  aic  tenadoHsof  the  oatward  marlia  of  respect, 
which  they  hoM  to  be  doe  to  the  position  they  oeeupy ; 
and  the  cm  t  mien  of  Monleoai  amon;;  the  bending 
courtiers  cHaiicil  not  tlie  keen  eye  of  llaman.  He  no- 
ticed it,  and  lipMwIed  over  it  IVi'm  day  to  day:  lir  ktir« 
well  the  class  uf  feelings  iii  which  it  oriKiiuitiMl,  and, 
veaMmbering  the  eternal  enmity  vowe«i  by  the  Israel- 
isea  agsinai  Ida  people,  and  bow  often  their  oonqoerinK 
ewoid  had  all  hot  swept  his  natko  fh>m  the  hat  of  Uic 
eBtb»  he  vwwed     one  gieai  atiebe  to 


the  Hebrew  nation,  the  ftte  of  wbkh  be  hcBered  to  be 

in  his  liands.  The  temptation  was  great,  and  to  hi»  ill- 
rcgulatcd  mind  irresii^tible.  He  therefore  proctired  the 
and  bloody  decree  from  the  king  for  the 
of  all  the  landites  in  the  empire  In  one  day. 
When  thw  decree  became  known  to  Mordeeaf ,  be  not 

only  felt  imy»ened  to  exert  himself  to  snve  hi'*  country* 
men,ai4  he  was  himself  tho  cauw  of  their  nieditateil  de- 
Ktruction,  but  lie  found  his  own  safety  involved,  as  well 
as  tlut  uf  his  royal  niece.  Acvoriiingly  lie  covered 
himself  with  sackcloth  and  asbob  nd  rent  the  air  with 
his  dies.  This  bdng  made  known  to  Esther  through 
the  servants  of  the  harem,  who  now  knew  of  their  rela- 
tionslii|>.  i>hc  sent  llatach.  one  of  the  royal  luiim-h".  to 
demand  the  cause  of  his  f^ricf;  through  that  faithful 
servant  he  made  the  facts  known  to  her,  urged  npon  tier 
the  daQr  of  deliTCiiog  her  people,  and  encooiaigcd  her 
to  risk  the  eonseqnences  of  the  attempt.  She  was  found 
eipial  to  the  cK-casion.  She  hazanled  hi  r  life  by  enter- 
ing the  royal  presence  uncalUil,  and  havinji  by  liisK-reet 
manegement  procured  a  favorable  o(i(Hirtunity,  accused 
llaman  to  the  king  of  pkittiog  to  destroy  ktr  and  her 
people.  Hb  doom  was  seeled  on  this  ocearion  liy  the 
means  which  in  hi»  ajiitation  he  took  to  avert  it  ;  and 
when  one  of  the  etnnichM  |ircsent  intimated  I  bat  this 
tnan  had  preparoil  n  ^'allows  til'ty  cubits  bicli  i^n  xs  liirh 
to  Iiang  Mordecsi,  the  king  at  once  said,  "Hang  him 
thereon."  This  was,  in  fact,  a  great  aggravation  of  hi* 
offence,  for  the  |trevious  night  tlie  king,  being  unable  to 
sleep,  had  commanded  the  records  of  his  reign  to  lie 
read  to  bini:  niul  ibe  nadi  r  bad  providentially  lunird 
to  the  part  n-conliuK  the  conxpiracy  which  had  l)ecn 
frii^trnteil  thruugh  Mordecai.  The  king  aiikeil  what 
bad  been  tlw  reward  of  thia  mighty  service,  and  being 
answeied,  **  Nothtng,"  be  commanded  that  any  one  who 
liapi>ene<l  to  l>e  in  attendance  witlunif  should  be  calle<l. 
llaman  was  there,  having  come  for  the  very  pnqiofie  of 
asking  the  kintx'.o  leave  to  bang  Mordecai  upon  the  gal- 
lows lie  had  prepared,  and  was  asked  what  should  lie 
done  to  the  nun  whom  fbe  Mng  Mff^led  to  honor? 
Thinking  that  the  king  could  ddlgbl  to  honot  no  one 
but  himself,  he  named  the  highest  and  most  public  hon- 
ors he  could  cdiM  '  'ue.  and  ru  i  ii,  i'd  from  the  monarch 
the  astounding  answer. "  iMake  hoKte,  aiul  do  even  so  to 
Mordcoal  that  ^iii*  th  in  the  king's  gate!"  Then  was 
I  Hsman  constrained,  withont  a  word,  and  with  seeming 
I  cheerfulness,  to  repair  to  the  man  whom  be  bated  be> 
yond  all  the  wnrld,  to  invest  bim  with  the  royal  ri'bes, 
and  to  conduct  him  in  mn:^'nilieent  cavalcaiie  through 
the  city,  proclaiming,  '  'I  bus  shall  it  be  done  to  the 
man  wliom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor."  AAer  thia 
we  may  wdl  beBere  thet  the  sense  of  poetical  justice  de- 
cided the  jKThaps  till  then  doubtful  course  of  the  king, 
w  ben  be  heanl  of  the  gallows  which  llaman  had  pre- 
pared for  the  man  by  whom  his  own  litV  hail  iK'cn  pre- 
served (Esth.  iii-viii).  B.C.  474.  i^cc  Haman.  Mo|w 
deeai  was  invested  with  power  greater  than  that  which 
Haman  had  lost,  and  the  first  use  lie  made  of  it  wa%  aa 
far  as  possible,  to  neutralize  or  counteract  the  decree 
obtaineil  by  Haman.  Ii  loutd  not  l>e  recalled,  as  the 
kings  of  Persia  had  no  power  to  rescind  a  decree  uiicc 
iasued ;  b«it.  as  the  aUofdwbb  of  the  court  was  known, 
and  as  the  Jews  were  peimltted  to  stand  on  their  de- 
fence, they  were  preserved  fkom  the  Intended  dcstruc— 
tion,  althou^rb  much  blixid  was,  on  the  apptiinted  day, 
Khed  even  in  the  royal  city.  The  Feast  of  Purim  was 
instituted  in  memory  of  this  deliverance,  and  is  ctde- 
brated  to  thia  day  (Esth.  ix,  x).— Ritto.  See  PtBuc. 
He  was  probably  the  aatbor  of  the  book  of  Bitber, 
which  contains  the  narrative.  His  name  is  freely  in- 
irfHluced  into  the  apocrk'phal  additions  to  that  liook,  to 
wbi.  li.  tiowcver.  it  is  nnn»>ce!<s.nry  to  pay  attention.  .See 
lv>>  riiKH,  IkjoK  (IF.  There  are  some  questioas  connect- 
ed with  Mordecai  that  demand  Anther  coosMeratka. 

1.  HUdftlf.  This  la  pointed  eat  with  gicnt|MutieQ> 
larity  by  Ae  writer  himelf,  not  only  hgr  the  years  of 
the  kfa«*B  leign,  but  kgr  Ua  ewB  giBMkgy  la  bo. 
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S,  6.  Host  interpreters,  indeed,  hsro  ttndentood  this  |  is  raritmsly  written),  dcacribed  by  him  on  Xrrxcs'B 
passage  as  stating  that  Monlecai  himself  >va'^  taken  cliitT favorite,  ami  iln'  tn(>^l  |ii>\\<'r(ul  of  thoin  all.  His 
captive  with  Jehoiachin.  Uut  that  any  one  who  hail  .  brief  notii-c  of  him  iii  thi-ac  wunlit,  iifn(ip{>.-vu>v  it  at ;.  i- 
been  taken  captive  by  N'ebucbadnczzar  ia  the  eighth  trrov  t'lti'varo  N aracuc, is  in  exact agrovinc-ut  ^^lltl  itie 
yaar  of  Ida  itignalMwk  bo  Tisiw  after  tbo  twelfth  year  descriptMO  of  x*'A8>   Uo  fur* 

of  my  Pentan  Idn^  anionic  the  HKeeaaon  of  Cyrus  is  j  ttaer  rdatas  of  bim  that  when  Xenia^  after  Ua  ictun 

not  very  ca.xy  to  Itrlicvf.  H«'>iiI(-<.  tc^i,  the  (liirnnliy  of  from  <irfw,  Iia«!  conimissiotu-d  itt^ftiaytUt  to  fpt  iod 
Mi[)[Mi^ing  the  nnliiiary  lawii  of  human  lite  (o  Ik'  r>u.>-  |>1uiiiUt  iht^  temple  uf  A|hi11o  rit  llcl|ibi  ('(lerluips,  nth- 
pciuied  in  the  case  of  any  pcnmn  tncntioneil  in  Script-  ,  cr,  the  temple  of  Ai><»llu  Diily ma  ns,  near  Mileiiis,  which 


ure^  whea  the  aacred  history  gives  no  such  iatimatioo, 
there  is  a  peooliar  defiance  of  probaUHi^  ia  tha  mffo- 
sitiun  that  the  oooain-ganaaa  of  tbo  yootliftil  Esther, 

her  father's  Iwothcr's  soo,  shooM  bo  nf  an  affc  ranging 

from  W  to  17  >  year*  at  the  time  tliat  she  >vin  chosen 
to  be  (lUCL'ii  on  account  of  her  youth  and  bcauiy.  But 


was  deatiuyed  by  Xerxes  aHuur  liia  rcturit,  Stralio,  xiv, 
cap.  1,  $  6Xttpon  hia  lafiisal,  ha  sent  Hataeas  the  eu- 
nuch to  itiaalt  the  god  and  to  )>luiider  hia  property; 
which  Matacas  did,  and  returned  to  Xerxes^    It  is  <>b- 

vious  how  ^:ratifiil  to  t)ie  fi«liii;,'s  of  a  Jew,  •■iii  h  as 
^lonlecai  was,  wouM  Ik;  a  cornnus^inn  to  tlewerate  aud 


not  only  ia  this  intarpiatatiou  of  Esth.  ii,  &,  C  excluded  spoil  a  In  atlien  temple.  There  \»  also  much  pn>l»abilhy 
by  chronology,  but  the  rules  of  grammatical  propriety  j  in  the  selection  of  a  Jew  to  be  his  prime  minister  1^  a 
cqnally  point  out,  not  Mordecai,  but  Kish,  as  being  the  ;  monanrh  of  such  decided  iconoclastic  profM'nsltiea 


person  wlio  wa-t  taken  <-a|itivi'  Ity  Xeliucliaihu/zar  at 
the  time  when  Jehoiachin  was  carried  away.  Ikcauac, 
if  it  had  been  intended  to  speak  of  Monlecai  aa  led  cap- 
tive, the  ambiguity  would  easily  have  l>eeii  a\oi(je<l  by 
either  placing  the  clause  nbsn  I'^^K,  etc.,  immediately 
after  rvjl^sn  'pd^tis,  and  then  adiSng  bis  name  and 
gi'ni'aIoj;y,  ^  ' -'SI,  or  cL<c  by  writing  Wrtl^  inittcad  of 
tSSt  at  the  beginning  of  vet;  <*.  Again,  as  the  sen« 
tcnee  ataads.  the  lUstribation  of  the  eopidatlvv  1  di»> 
tinetly  conncctH  the  sentence  'j^'x  ^n^^  in  rcr.  7  with 
in  vcr.  5^  showing  that  three  things  are  predicated 


Xerxes  is  known  to  have  hail  ( I'riileaux,  ('<>nnii-t.  i, 
'J3I  2;i;! j.  Xerxes  woukl  <|oiilille>.s  we  tnui  h  analogy 
Ix'tween  the  Kloginn  tenet^i  of  which  he  was  si>  zeal- 
ous a  patron  and  those  of  the  Jews'  religion;  Just  as 
Pliny  actaally  leekona  Moses  (whom  he  couf^  with 
Jainies)  amont;  the  leailers  of  tlie  Ma(;ian  m-cI,  in  tha 
very  same  j)a'»»aL.'o  in  wliii'h  he  relates  that  Osthancs 
the  Maiiian  author  ami  hcre'-iareh  accomfianicil  Xencas 
in  his  (ireek  exixiiition,  oixl  widely  dif!'u^etl  the  Ha'* 
gian  doctrines  (lih.  xxx,  cap.  1,  §  ami  in  §  4  he 
seems  to  identify  Chri»tianity  also  with  Magic.  From 
the  context  it  appears  lii;;idy  pn>hahlo  lh.it  thi:<  no- 
tice of  Mo>«>s  an<l  of  JniiiK'^  inav  be  ili  ri\,.l  0  -i,  ili.' 


of  Mordecai:  (1)  that  he  lived  in  Shushan;  (2)  that  l  „f  (J,thane5,  and.  if  so.  tlie  pn.hal.k  n,(,  r,  .ur*t> 
hi^  na  tio  wa«  Mordeiai,  «.n  of  Jair,  s.jn  of  Shimei,  son  „r  ( (sthanes  with  Mordecai  would  readily  a.-eomtt  for 
of  Kish  the  Iknjamite,  who  was  Uken  captive  with  Je-  his  mention  of  them.  The  point,  however,  here  in- 
hoiachln :  (3)  that  he  brought  up  Esther.   This  gene-  '  sisted  upon  b  that  the  known  hatred  of  Xencm  to  idol- 

alogy  docs,  then,  lix  with  ;;r(  at  certainty  the  a;;e  of  [  worship  make  h  his  selection  of  a  Jew  for  hi- primf  niiu- 
Mordecai,  He  was  great-granilson  of  a  conleniporary  i^'er  very  prot.alde,  and  that  there  arc  siroii;;  [Kjinlis  of 
of  .Ji'hoiachin.  Now  four  generations  cover  I'i*)  years —  rescmhlanee  in  w  hat  is  thus  relatc<l  <)f  Malacxn  and 
and  years  from  B.C  598  brings  us  to  B.C.  479,  L  e.  1  what  we  know  from  Scripture  of  HordecaL  Again, 
tit  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  crf'Xerxca;  thus  confirm- 1  that  Mordecai  was,  what  Matacas  is  wUted  to  have 
ingwith  '•ini^'iilar  forre  the  ar;,Mimf'nls  which  led  to  the  l)cen,  a  eunuch,  seems  not  improbable  from  hi*  havinj^ 
eonclusiiin  that  Ahasuerns  in  Xerxes.  See  AllAsi  Hiti  s.  neither  wife  nor  ehild,  fn)m  his  hrint;ill^;  up  liis  cou-<in 
This  carryiii;;  hack  of  the  genealogy  of  a  captive  to  the   K-sthcr  in  his  ..wn  Ihhim'  ( ii>  nci  ount  for  this,  the  Tar- 


lime  of  the  captivity  has  an  obvious  propriety,  as  con- 
necting the  cqitivcs  with  the  family  reoiitd  preserved 
in  tha  public  genealogies  before  the  captivity,  ju-Ht  as 
an  American  would  be  likely  to  carry  ui»  his  pt^ligrce 

t'l  the  aiu:e.'«tor  who  emit,'r.ite<l  from  Kn^^laud  (sec  Ifc-r- 
theau,  Hjcfi;.  llon  Vi.  .ni  loc).  Furtln  rinure,  it  wouhl 
seem  entirely  pos-^iMo  (  though  it  cannot  Ijc  certainly 
proved)  that  the  Mordecai  mentiuned  in  the  duplicate 
passage,  Ezra  ii,  S ;  Xeh.  vii,  7,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
tlie  1  rr.rivi  -.  who  returniil  from  time  to  time  from  Uab- 
ylon  In  .lu  ]a\i  I  M-e  K/iiA  J,  was  the  haiuc  o-s  Mordecai 
of  the  book  of  listhcr.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  on  the 
death  of  Xerxes,  or  possibly  during  bis  lifetime^  be  m^y 
bare  obtidaad  leave  to  lead  back  such  Jews  as  were 
willing  to  accompany  htm,  and  that  he  did  s.i.  His 
age  newl  not  have  cxcec;de«l  tifty  or  !>ixty  years,  and  his 
character  |>oint.s  him  out  as  likely  to  lead  his  country- 
men back  from  exile  if  he  had  the  opportunity.  The 
name  Mordecai  not  occurring  elsewhere  make*  this 
snpposiiiun  the  more  probable.  We  may  add  (hat  in  a 
passage  of  Joscphus  {Ant,  xl,  4,  9\  which  nives  an  ac- 
count of  trouhlcN  cxcitcl  I,v  the  Sainariiatis  ai'ainst  the 


gum  ttays  that  he  was  scvcnty-tivc  years  old),  from  his 
situation  in  th«  king's  gate,  from  his  access  to  the  court 

of  the  women,  and  fmm  his  being  raised  to  the  highest 
|)o»t  of  power  by  the  king,  which  wc  know  frum  I'crsian 
history  was  so  often  the  cas<>  with  Ilic  king's  eunuchs. 
With  these  points  of  agreement  Ix'tween  them,  there  is 
Biifficient  resemblance  in  their  names  to  add  addiliotial 
probability  to  the  sup|)0!>iiion  of  their  identity.  Tha 
most  plansible  etymology  usually  given  for  tho  name 

MonUmi  is  that  favored  hy  (o>s<-iiius.  who  ciiiine«is  it 
with  MenMlaeii  the  ilaliylonian  idol  nallc<l  .Mardok  in 
the  (Cuneiform  inscriptions  i,  and  which  appears  in  the 
names  Mesessi-Murdacus^  itiai-Hordachus,  in  nearly  tha 
same  form  as  In  the  Greeic,  MapUxmtf,  Bnt  it  Is 
highly  improbable  that  ihe  name  of  a  Babylonian  idol 
should  have  been  given  to  him  under  the  IVrsian  dy- 
nasty (tiawliiison  (//rroi/.  i,  '.'70]  jH>inls  out  L'nard's 
conclusion  |  .Vin.  ii,44I  |,  that  the  I'erxiaiis  a<!opletl  gen- 
erally the  Assyrian  religion  as  "ipiite  a  mistake"),  and 
it  is  equ^y  imprabaUa  that  Hordecat  should  hare 
been  taken  into  the  king's  service  before  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  rersinu  d\  na-tv.    If.  then,  we  Hup|M>se  the 


Jews  alxjut  that  time,  as  they  were  rehuilding  the  original  form  of  the  name  to  have  been  Matacai,  it 


Temple,  the  names  of  Ananias  and  Mordecai  (Maplo- 
X<ildc)  an  given  akng  with  that  of  Zerabbabel  as  am- 
bamadnn  ftom  the  Jews  to  king  Darias. 

2.  As  r«»gartls  Monlecai's  place  in  pri>/itnr  liisfnr\-,  the 
domestic  annals  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  arc  so  scanty 
that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  And  no  mention  of  this 
Jew.  Dut  there  is  a  person  nametl  by  Ctesiaa^who 
probably  saw  the  very  chronicles  of  the  kings  ef 
Media  and  Ftorsia  referred  to  in  Esth.  x,  2,  and  whose 
aame  and  diaracter  present  aome  points  of  resembUnce 
with  Moideeii,  Til.  Makuat  or  Ifakua$  («•  tba  Bame 


would  easily  In  the  ChaMee  orthography  boeome  Maf> 

decai,  just  as  TO^S      for  i:"'-"'^  for 

P'^^7>  ^'"^  P^9->  Targum  of  E^tln  r  he 

is  Mid  to  be  eilled  Mordecai  because  he  was  like 
X^**!,  "to  pure  myrrli. " 

3.  As  regards  bis  place  in  rabbinical  estimation,  Hor* 
daeal,  as  is  nattml,  stands  very  high.  The  tnterpda- 
lions  in  the  (Jrcck  IwMtk  of  Esther  arc  one  iiMlicatir)n  of 
his  popuUnty  with  his  countrymen.  Titc  1  argum  (of 
late  date)  shows  that  this  Increased  rather  than  dimla- 
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ishc<(  with  the  lapse  of  centuries.  There  Shitnei  in ' 
Monlocai's  pciicali>;jy  is  i<lcntirt<'<l  wilh  Shimci  the  son 
of  (itra.  who  curseil  David,  am)  it  \»  Mii<t  thai  the  rea- 
son why  David  would  not  pcnnil  him  to  l)0  put  to  death 
then  woi  that  it  woa  revrAleil  to  him  that  Mordecai 
and  Kiitlier  should  descend  fmm  him ;  but  that  in  h'i» 
old  a^,  when  tliis  reason  no  longer  applied,  he  was 
ftlniu,  II  is  nl-o  said  "f  Murdi'i  ai  that  hv  knew  (hf  »ff- 
miij  Uiii'jn<i;/tf.  i.  c.  the  laii(;iiai;es  uf  all  the  nations 
nx'ntiiMKHl  ill  (ien.  x,  which  the  .lews  count  as  seventy 
nations,  and  that  his  age  exceetled  4<M)  years  (Juchdsin 
ap.\V<ilf,  nnd  Stehelin,  Itnljh.  Liter,  i,  |T!>),  He  is  eim- 
liiniolly  designated  by  the  apiK-llalion  Xjr"^S.  "the 
Just,"  and  the  amplifKrations  of  V.sUi.  viii.  1  o  abound  in 
the  mn&t  flowing  descriptions  of  tin;  Hplnidiil  rol)0?<,  and 
IVr^ian  buskins,  and  Mt-dian  sciraitaR*,  an<l  golden 
crowns,  an<l  the  profusion  of  preiUuus  Moiies  and  Mace- 
donian pdil.  on  which  was  rn^ravod  a  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  of  the  ))hylaci«ry  ov<-r  the  crown,  ami  the 
atrei't-s  strcweil  with  niyrilc,  and  the  aitentlants,  and 
the  heralds  with  tninipetn,  all  |iriH-tuiniiii^  the  (;lory  of 
Monlecai,  and  the  exaltatii>n  of  ilicJcwinli  people.  IJ<  n- 
jamin  of  Tudela  mentions  the  ruins  of  Sliuslian  and  tin- 
remains  of  the  palace  tif  Ahasncnis  as  still  existing  in 
his  day,  but  places  the  tuinb  of  Mordecni  ami  Ksther  at 
Ilatnadan,  or  Kcbatana  (p.  l-X).  tJtliers,  however, 
place  the  tomb  of  >Iord<cai  in  Snsa,  ami  that  of  Ksther 
in  or  near  Ilaram  in  tialilee  i  note  to  .Vsher's  J(t»j.  nf 
'fuil,  p.  ItUl).  With  rL-ferenoe  to  the  alx>ve-named  pal- 
ace of  Ahasuerus  at  Shushan.  it  may  be  added  tliat  con- 
siderable remains  of  it  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Loftuh's 
excavations  i:i  IM.VJ,  and  that  be  thinks  tlic  plan  of  the 
Ifreat  cojonnadi',  of  which  he  loinxl  the  basi-s  remaining, 
coTTi'spomls  remarkably  to  the  ilescripiion  of  the  (lalace 
of  .Miasuerus  in  Ksih.  i  ( i.ofiiis.  f  7io/'/<r<i,  i  h.  xxviii). 
ll  was  built  <ir  l>e.;;un  by  Darius  llystaspis.  -Smith.  The 
M>-called  tomb  uf  Esther  .-iml  M  ritreai  at  ilamadan  has 


J  Mai 


Ucnernl  View  of  the  'rnral)  of  Mordecni  niiri  K.«ther.  (The 
cut  niuler  Emnrn  jrives  a  j^omewhat  difTerrnt  view  of 
the  cealral  dome,  without  the  adjoinin;;  ^tmctu^ea.> 

no  claim,  as  Klandin  remarks,  to  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
for  tbc  dome  and  the  general  .>tyle  of  architecture  ei>rre- 
s(iond  with  tluiM*  commonly  fouml  in  Mussulman  sepul- 
ebn-s  in  Persia.  Althi<iii;b  the  tombnow  ctandin^:  is  more 
ancient  than  that  of  I'.tn,  it  is  on  essentially  the  same 
plan,  tMiih  in  its  exterior  and  interior  app<>aranee,  with 
such  ilifTerenees  as  proceeded  from  the  dilTen-nee  of  sit- 
uation, one  Iteinn  in  the  miibtt  of  a  town,  and  the  other 
on  the  liunlers  of  Iho  desert.  The  Itell-shaptHi  dome 
also  in  an  older  taste  than  that  which  the  other  tomb 


exhibits.  The  stork's  nest  by  which  it  is  sannountcd 
frequently  appears  upon  the  highest  pointa  of  public 
buildings  in  that  country.  The  tomb  stands  on  fjronnd 
somewhat  more  elevated  than  any  in  the  imnie«riate 
neighborhood,  and  is  in  rather  a  decayed  condition.  It 
occupies  a  small  space  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  in  the 
quarter  appropriated  to  Jewish  families.  The  entraiK*e 
to  the  building  is  by  a  stone  door  of  small  dimensiont«, 
the  key  of  which  is  always  kept  by  the  chief  rabbi. 
This  door  conducts  to  the  antechamber,  which  is  email, 
and  conuins  the  graves  of  several  rabbles.  A  secoixl 
diMtr,  of  still  more  confined  dimensions  than  the  first, 
b'ads  to  the  tomb-chamber,  which  is  brger  than  the 
outer  apartment.  In  the  midst  of  this  staiul  the  two 
sarcophagi  of  Mordecai  aiul  Esther,  of  dark  and  bard 
wo<kI,  like  that  of  Ezra.  They  are  cenotaphs,  siandini; 
l»e»ide  each  other,  distinguished  only  by  the  one  i  Mor- 
dei-ai's)  being  a  little  larger  than  the  other.  They  are 
richly  carved,  and  have  a  Hebrew  inscription  along  the 
npjM-r  leilge,  taken  from  Esth.  ii,  a,  and  x,3.  The  wood 
is  ill  poo<l  preser%-ation,  though  evidenllr  very  old. 
The  present  building  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  one 
more  magnilicent,  which  was  destroyed  by  Timur  lieg, 
soon  after  which  this  humble  building  was  erected  in 
its  place,  at  the  exf)ens4-  of  certain  devout  Jews;  and  it 
is  added  that  it  was  fully  re|iaired  about  160  years  since 
by  a  rabbi  nameil  Ismael.  If  this  local  statement  be 
correct,  some  of  the  inscriptions  which  now  appear  must, 
as  tlie  resident  Jews  stale,  have  b<  longed  to  tlic  preced- 
ing building,  which,  however,  could  not  have  lce:i  the 
tirit/iiud  mausoleum,  since  one  of  these  inscription*  de- 
scribes it  as  having  U>en  finished  posterior  to  the  Chris- 
tian lera  (see  IS.  K.  I'orter's  Trartlt  in  Persia,  ii,  107). 
See  AciiMt-miA. 

Mordecai  nK\--Hii.i.F.i,  of  .Austria,  a  pupil  of  the 
famous  Meir  of  Koflienbnrg  U\.  \.\  Nin-in-law  of  K. 
t  Jecliiel  of  Paris,  and  brother-in-law  of  R.  Jacob  of  Cor- 
beil,  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  centur)-, 
and  was  martyretl  in  1.1I0  at  Nuremberg.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  book  "^n*^,  Mordtcai,  also  called  "tO 
"S'^'T' '''^  fiooL  ojWfordecai ;  a  treatise  on  the  legal 
citiW  (r'.rVnn  "CO),  emlKMlying  all  the  laws  of  the 
Talmud,  which  was  compiler!,  revise<l,  corrected,  anno- 
t.it(  d,  and  supjilemenled  by  Isaac  Alfafi  (q.  v.l.  The 
Stjihrr  Morttrnn  has  been  printed  with  the  S<]>her  lla- 
llahichoth  (Onistantinople.  lf>09:  Venice,  1521  t?if;  .*sa- 
bioiictta.  15'J4,  etc.).  It  has  also  been  published  sepa- 
rately (Venice,  \hbl^\  Cracow,  159«,  etc.).— Fllrst.  Hibl. 
Ju'l.  ii,  324  sq.;  De  Kossi,  y^iiionan'o  ((ienn.  transl.),  p. 
234  :  .*»teinschneider,  Colohrjus  libr.  Ihbr,  in  inhiiothrca 
lioiiteiami,  10.')J>,  etc, ;  liasnage,  llitt.  drs  Juifs  (Taylor's 
transl.),  p.  0^5;  <!insbnrg,  in  Jacob  Ix'ti-Chajim  ibn- 
Adonijah's  InlrnJuctitm  to  Ihr  Kohbinic  /h'hie  (Lond. 
lKi;7),  p.  7G  s<j. ;  Cassel,  /.n'/iulrn  fiir  jiid.  C'ttcfi.  u.  Li- 
Irrnttir  (Ilcrlin,  187".>),  p.  87:  (Iriilz,  Gtsrh.  </.  Judm 
(Ik  rlin,  1H7;1),  vii,  '2.Vi  fq.;  Zunz..  l.tt'riUur^schichtt  dtr 
fyntiffof/ttlm  JWsle  (IV  rlin,  IHGIi  t,  p.  'MM  ;  /liV  MtmoliUtyt 
drs  kf'thndfrjah>f$  (Berlin.  1«72 1,  p.  44.    (B.  P.) 

Mordvins  is  the  name  of  a  people  inhabiting  East- 
eni  Hussia.  They  form  a  subdivision  of  the  Iiiili,'aric 
or  Volgaic  family  of  the  Fiimic  branch  of  the  Sunniian, 
Kralo-Allaic,  or  Mongolian  races,  and  are  relatetl  to  the 
Tcberemi«.sc8  and  Tchuvashes.  Their  numtier  ha>  l>een 
esiimatetl  at  4(K),0(X),  ami  their  territory  lies  prin<  i|>ally 
Ijetween  the  rivers  Oka  and  Volga,  in  the  liuN'ian  gi>v- 
crninenla  of  Nishni  Novgoro<l,  Tambov,  Pensa.  .>im- 
brisk,  ami  .Saratov,  extending  also  into  Samara  and  As- 
trnehan.  Dialect ically  they  may  be  subdivideil  into 
Mokxhas,  chiefly  dwelling  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Sura  and 
Mokzha,  and  Ersas,  occupying  the  shores  of  the  Oka. 

More,  Alexander,  a  very  noted  preacher  of  the 
French  Protestants,  who  flourished  in  the  17th  century 
in  France  and  Swit/.erland,  was  bom  at  C«st^*^  Lan- 
gueiloc,  .Sept.  '25,  ICIO,  of  Sct>tti»h  parent*.  He  received 
hia  preparatory  training  under  his  father  at  Caatrea, 
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and  went  ttom  homt  at  the  age  of  tweaty  to  atndy  di- 
vinitj  at  Genera.   But  it  ao  happened  that  the  diair 

of  Gm'k  wax  vacant  at  thU  time,  aixl  lliuugh  so  young 
a  mail  ami  a  Ktran^i  r,  More  was  cliusen  to  till  iu  He 
prom;)tly  accfpttnl  ilio  pri>fT«Ti'<l  honor,  and  three  yean 
later  had  the  pleaaure  of  being  pcomoted  to  a  profcca- 
cnihip  in  divini^,  he  hatrlog  loqamvad  hia  time  in  the 
study  of  that  department.  Hu  rapid  «<irancc  niailc 
him  many  cneroiea,  and  he  was  accustnl  of  hcrrtv.  Hut, 
notwithHtandinf;  much  aiul  able  i>|i|M>viii>iii.  Mnn-  ixl- 
vanced,  and  in  I(>i5  wa.s  mado  rectur  of  the  liigb  acbool 
with  which  he  wa.^  coniuH  tcii.  Ha  wa%  hoaraveTf  dc»- 
tinptl  .wHin  to  decline,  for  he  waa  rerjr  amgant  and 
|iriiutl,  and  some  eren  dared  to  assert  that  he  was  im- 
niural.  lit'  wa-i  wiw  ctnui;;})  In  j«>rrfivo  the  near  ap- 
proach i  f  his  fii!l,  anil  111'  thi  Tcl'ore  dit-'idcU  to  quit  (ie- 
ncva.  Ill  I'  l'.'  lio  !«<  iir.  il  the  divinity  profcasor-hij) 
and  pastoral  offioe  at  Middlebuig,  in  Zealand,  and  there 
also  he  won  a  tepntation  for  his  kaniinf;  and  ability, 
vliirh  o]>('nril  \ii  hini  in  KJoi  the  university  at  Am- 
sttTtiani.  ill'  tiail  hi  i  n  ]iri>tT<'ri-d  iMTnre  a  [loaition  in 
that  noble  hif;h  school,  hut  hail  r»'fut<-il  it;  now  he  ac- 
ceptc<l,  and  removed  thither.  In  1654  he  vacated  bb 
chair,  and  went  on  a  risit  to  Italy,  and  became  weU  ac- 
quainted with  the  men  of  note  and  of  rank  in  that 
country.  He  enjoyeil  a  personal  intercourse  with  the 
duke  of  Tux-any,  and  was  a  favorite  at  Venice.  Ke- 
tuming  to  Win  charge,  he  encountered  dccidwl  opiKi- 
aition,  many  of  his  oongri'g.Klon  doubting  hi.H  sinccr- 
i^,  and  dedaaaing  against  the  onhoUocss  of  his  life. 
Chas^ges  were  brought  af^inat  him,  and  he  was  con- 
demned l)y  the  Synod  of  Ti>ri;.iii.  Ho  iiuiitril  hi*  |iar- 
i.th,  and  accepted  a  call  from  a  Clinri  h  in  I'uriis  and 
though  tliere  vrn*  great  variety  of  o|iii)ion  as  to  his 
tmstworUiineas,  he  was  confirmed  in  the  position.  He 
had  not,  however,  eeeapiad  It  knig  beliife  he  was  openly 
attacked.  Though  his  manner  of  preaching  procunnl 
him  applause  from  a  crowd  of  hearern,  hin  character  was 
generally  ackuowledu'ed  lo  he  ambiguoiia,  and  he  had 
the  moriitication  to  mc  h\n  reputation  attacked  by  pcr- 
aona  of  merit,  who  accused  him  anew  to  t  he  synod,  lie 
eicaped  further  oondemnation  by  quitting  France  in 
December,  1061.  He  retame^l  again  in  the  summer  fbl- 
lowing,  and,  finding  that  the  opposition  had  imi  siil>- 
sideii,  he  sickened  at  heart,  as  it  in  generally  Ix'lieved,  ] 
decline<l  rapidly  in  health,  and  died  at  Paris  in  Septem- 
ber, 1670.  By  the  confession  of  his  friends,  be  was 
proud,  Tindictire,  imperious,  satirical,  contemptuous; 
not  to  say  that  i  !  ;iracter  w.as  not  (jnite  unMemi'ihiM! 
in  point  of  ch.i-iiit y,  although  there  is  no  occa-ioii  to 
believe  all  that  Milton  has  .said  of  him.  Milton  had  , 
had  a  quarrel  with  Mure,  and  this  may  have  provoked 
much  that  waa  fhr  ftom  the  truth,  though  the  great 
Eni^h  bard  waa  not  given  to  falsifying.  The  trouble  ' 
bad  been  produced  by  a  publication  of  More  in  16o2, ! 
ndilres-jeil  under  the  |iriiiti  r\  name  to  the  king  of  Great 
Ikttaiii,  entitled  /Ay/i  fni'/uinis  ciamor  ad  aelum  ad- 
tmmparricidiu  A  wjliranot,  U  b  s  Tciy  violent  in- 1 
vectire  against  the  FarliamMl  pntj;  laid  Hilton,  in 
particular,  is  extremely  abased  in  it  He  ia  no  better 
iLsod  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  than  in  the  book  itwlf.  i 
Milton  therefore  wrote  a  reply,  in  which  he  con»i<icrcd  j 
More  as  the  author  aa  well  as  the  ediUir  of  ihc  b(K>k.  | 
He  is  treated  upon  the  footing  of  a  dog,  or  rather  of  a 
goat;  Ibr  Iw  ia  aeeused  of  a  thonasnd  lewd  tricks,  par- 
ticularly of  several  acts  of  debauchery.  lie  wa»  alfo 
"charged  with  having  l>evn  convicted  of  heresies  at  Ge- 
neva, and  of  having  shamefully  abjured  them  with  his 
lips,  though  not  with  his  hearu  Milton  accused  him 
of  baring  fiiT  naay  montha  been  dapritwl  of  Ida  salary 
at  GaiWf%  and  aospandad  Aon  his  offices  as  a  profciw- 
or  and  a  minister  on  account  of  a  process  of  atlulury 
which  had  been  entered  against  him;  and  for  which, 
says  he,  he  would  have  been  coiuiemned,  if  he  had  not 
avoided  the  decisive  scnienoe  by  declaring  that  he ; 
wouU  leave  tha  place.  fiut,wliatareclliltoa'a«piinioa,i 
the  pious  Haetiaa  fliTored  Ifofc^  and  wrote  ia  hia  b^  | 


half.  He  even  pniaed  him  ia  aoog  (Ahm(  p.  80  and 
77,  ed.  1700).   More  paUlriied  aooe  wotfcs:  there  is  a 

treatiw  of  his,  /V  gratia  ft  libero  nrbilrin  (( lenev,!,  1  flU, 
4to:  Middleburg,  IGo'2);  and  another, />«  .'ycry^/uxi  .b'a- 
cra,  rite  dt  causa  JJri  (Middleburg,  1653,  -Ito) : — A 
Commtwt  oHtAebSd  Cht^Ur  t^f  ltmak:—Satm  ad  bea 
fswlMs  JVbrf  Fmierk  (Lond.  1661, 8vo) ;— a  reply  to 
Milton,  with  the  title  of  Alexatuh-i  Mnri  fides  publint 
(l.a  Have,  l(j"»4,  1  ".'mo) :— tiome  Onitiiiis  and  I'wim  in 
l.dtiii.  S  e  Senehii  r.  llist.  tilth:  df  (l>ntv<  ;  Haag, /,<i 
t'rann  J'lvlfstante,  vii,  M3  sq.;  Bavlc,  JJist.  iJict.  s,  v. 
(J.H.W.) 

Mor«,  Wawnah^  one  ot  the  most  brilliant  female 
ornaments  of  Christian  literature,  waa  bom  at  the  village 
of  Stapletmi,  in  ( ilnui-e-teriliire,  Feb.  2,  171."r.  nn  !  was 
the  daughter  4if  a  clergytnaii  of  the  Church  of  England, 
a  man  eminent  fur  his  clasnical  attainments,  and  at  that 
time  em|doyed  aa  a  village  acboolmaatar  in  charge  of  a 
charity  schooL  Some  time  after  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 
ter Hsnnah  he  removed  to  Rri<<toI,  whr  n'  he  hf  pf  a  pri- 
vate sch(xd.  There  were  other  dauj^ht*  r?i,  and  tiie  lam- 
ily  stKin  began  to  U-  taken  notice  of  aa  one  in  which 
there  waa  a  di^ay  of  talent  that  was  unusual ;  so  liwt 
aome  cscitloina  were  made  by  pcnana  to  whom  they 
were  known,  and  the  sisters  became  eariy  in  life  estab- 
lished in  a  school  for  the  e«Iiicati(in  of  girls,  which  con- 
tiinied  for  many  \ears  ilie  ue'-t  (li^uriHliing  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  wci^t  of  KiiglaiuL  Hannah  waa 
from  the  baginalng  the  most  remarkable  of  the  groups 
She  wnce  veiae  at  a  very  early  age^  and  thongb  theia 
compotdtionB  were  highly  thought  of  in  the  fhmily  eir> 
cle,  they  were  never  allowed  lo  go  l>eyond  the  precincts 
of  their  own  house.  ^Viid  yet,  in  way<*  and  by  circum- 
stances almost  unnoticed,  the  fame  of  her  lileraiy  talent 
was  widely  spread,  and  in  1778  she  was  prevailed  npoa 
to  pobUsh  a  pastoml  drama,  whidi  waa  eotttled  7%b 
Srarch  n/ter  llnpj>infs$.  It  was  bnmght  out  under  the 
direction  of  her  pastor,  Dr.  .Stonohoiisc,  a  learned  cler- 
gA'man  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  He  it  was  als<i  who 
introduced  Haniuih  to  the  great  literati.  In  1774  she 
published  a  regular  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Bcgiila% 
and  two  tales  in  verse ;  and  her  turn  being  then  thought 
by  her  friends  to  incline  to  the  drama,  means  were  taken 
to  ohtniii  nn  intro.hu  tinn  f  ir  her  to  (iarrirk.  by  whom 
she  was  vcr\-  kindly  reci  ived.  He,  in  tuni,  introduced 
her  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Murke,  Sir  .loshua  ReyBBld^  and 
other  pciaona,  who  at  that  time  formed  what  waa  eao* 
sidered  the  beat  literary  society  of  London.  Her  man- 
ners and  conversation  conlirnic'l  the  ^oimI  iniiire^-ijon 
elicited  by  her  t.ilents,  and  the  position  in  Mx-iety  orig- 
inslly  conceded  as  a  fav<ir  was  y*vn\  acknow  ledge<l  as  a 
well-established  right.  During  this  period  of  her  life 
ehe  prodneed  two  tragedies,  Ptng  (1777)  and  Tile  Fakd 
f'ah'hno.i  i  1779).  and  other  poems.  These  attempts  at 
dramatic  comiiosition,  and  the  rt>ns4><pient  connection 
with  the  "ta^e,  s<'ern  to  indicate  tliat  ^lie  was  thi  n,  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  a  stranger  to  evan- 
gelical views  of  Christian  duty.  But  the  death  of  Da* 
vid  (iarrick  ( 1 779),  to  whom  she  had  bocome  veiy  mocli 
attacheil,  produce<l  a  great  chsnge  in  her  character. 
Educated  as  she  bad  been  with  a  deep  impression  of  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  life  which  she  now 
led  began  to  appear  to  her  as  unWfitting  a  creatan 
with  the  glorkwa  pcospecta  which  Christiaidty  apcoa  to 
man.  She  thafdai*  determined  on  forsaking  the  dra- 
ma and  retiring  fimB  the  gay  cin  lr  s  of  f.i«hii>n  and  of 
literature,  and  even  quittetl  London  in  order  the  lM'tt«;r 
to  devote  herself  to  the  life  befitting,  as  she  thought,  a 
child  of  Uod  and  an  heir  of  immortidi^.  She  estab- 
lished her  leridenea  at  a  little  nutal  retreat  hi  tiia  Ti> 
cinity  of  Bristol,  named  Cowslip  (Jreen,  where  she  en- 
joyed a  freshness  of  fetding  and  a  sweet  mental  trsn- 
i|uillitv  ti<  wliii  ti  she  had  pre',  n ■! i-l \  lin  ii  «  strangt-r. 
In  her  Iransuivo  state  she  hail  pro<liici<l  her  Sarred 
Dramtu  (17H2),  a  publication  more  favorably  received 

ptfhapa  than  her  AciDar  weilab   But  aha  finally 

t»  devote  humU  to  a  tnHtmrnni  of  anbiaeti 
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mnr  of  good  rMuIt%  and  to  write  witli  etivful  prep- 
nratioii.  Stu'  Mt  obliged  to  ctmH  s.>*,  to  ijuote  hvr  own 
words  from  the  Preface  of  ilnnl  vulume  of  htr 
works,  that  s^lie  ditl  not  "fonsi<lrr  the  »lage  in  its  pres- 
ent Mtte  AS  beooming  the  appcaivnce  or  oounteiuuice  of 
a  Chriitira;  on  which  leoount  the  tboaght  proper  to 
renounce  her  dramatic  productiona  in  any  other  light 
than  as  mere  poemik"  Having  become  icnsihle  of  the 
follits  (if  the  world  and  tlie  roi^'tihif;  ilt-tVi'tM  of  iikmI)  ni 
society,  tshe  resolved  to  embody  the  resiiltit  of  her  ol>M;r- 
TlUoDs  and  experience  in  the  form  of  ciinii.'.sc  and  Mil- 
—m  ■dnionitiooa  ^gaimt  them*  The  fliat  in  tbia  aeries 
flf  eontemplated  worlta  wia  of  •  didactic  iMtoie,  and 
Wia  entillrd  E**<iii»  to  Yaunt/  I.dilUi,  This  was  almoht 
immedialcly  followed  by  ThouyhU  an  the  Matmert  of 
the  Great,  a  little  vulume  wbicb  was  issued  in  1788 anon- 
ynioiialjr,  and  the  olijeci  of  which  waa  to  espoac^  in  or- 
der to  amend,  the  low  monHrf — the  hMwe  and  licen- 
tious ])rit)cipk's  —  of  fashionable  society.  Ilaviiif;  ex- 
citinl  a  coii!*iil<'rabk'  de^rree  of  iiUcresit  and  curiosity,  the 
work  was  attributed  to  (he  [len  of  more  than  one  person 
of  oibcial  dignity  in  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State. 
Bat  the  real  author  waa  era  Vmg  diaooTered,  and  the 
^dat  which  the  discovery  gave  to  her  luune  encouraged 
her  to  persevere  in  the  couree  of  moral  instruction 
>lir  lia  l  I  iiijilatcii.  AlmiNit  <'\(Ty  sin.-ix'>.->ive  year 
bruuglil  out  some  new  |>r(Mluciiou  from  her  pen;  and 
iocb  waa  the  power  as  well  n:*  tha  oharms  of  her  eh>- 
quent  oonpoaition  that  her  worka  weia  ttntvenudljr  ap> 
planded,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the  ^*ery  chuaes  whoae 
fauli"  ninny  of  tlimt  w(  rr  i!i  mi;iu  i1  Ii^  (X[i<i»c  aiiil  cen- 
sure. 'I'liu-i,  irnniidiati  ly  alter  tiie  last-meiilioned  {lopu- 
lar  work,  apix-ared  .1"  Hftimatt  nf  t/ie  fltHtfioH  of  the 
fa$laomUt  WorU  (1791),  and  this  enjoyed  as  great 
a  measure  of  aueeeM  aa  Ita  prcdeeeaaBr.  To  eoonteract 
the  principles  of  the  French  Kevolution,  which  had  im- 
settliHi  everj'  European  nation,  and  intriKhiced  a  wild 
and  turbulent  opirit  amon^  wmie  dasMs  t  \en  of  (ireat 
Britain,  Mhe  conferred  an  incalculable  btnttii  on  her 
country  by  puUiahiog,  iirst,  ViUuge  Politirt,  by  Will 
Chipp,  and  next  a  periodical  work,  "  The  Cheap  Re- 
pository Tracts'* — a  series  of  adroirablc  taU«  of  a  moral 
.•111  1  rt  iiirious  nature  for  the  common  jH-ople,  one  of 
whii  h  i-i  ilie  well-known  JSfirji/md  o/Sulisburt/  J'luiii. 
The  intbience  which  lK>th  tbe»e  publicationa  had  over 
the  popular  mind  ia  almoat  beyond  cMioeption.  They 
were  dmdated  by  hundieda  of  diMaanda  in  all  parts  of 
the  rnitcil  Kingdom,  and  were  nMNO  than  niiythiiiL: 
cIm!  instrumental  in  maintaining;  the  cause  of  order  and 
of  true  religion  against  the  torrent  of  inlidc)  phihwophy 
which  had  aet  in  ao  atrongly  fkom  France.  The  next 
wwlc  which  came  float  her  pen  waa  entitled  Sfrkturn 
on  the  M<ydem  Sy/trm  nf  Female  Education  (1799).  Ex- 
oeption.H  were  taken  by  some  to  the  "high  Calvinistic 
principles"  of  this  work;  tmt  it  amountc<l  to  little  after 
all,  for  she  was  known  to  do  so  much  good  liiat  the  op- 
position soon  died  out.  Testimony  was  bone  to  il* 
naetita  by  bishop  Porteus,  in  that  he  recomncndcd  the 
anthoreaa  as  a  competent  person  to  superintend  the  eda- 
cation  of  the  young  princess  ('harlotte;  aiiil  although 
an  absunl  etinuette,  it  mm*,  prcvcnttil  that  responsi- 
ble oiBoe  being  hehl  by  any  lady  beneath  the  ranks  of 
the  ariatocracy,  ahe  abowcii  her  Atneaa  for  the  task  by 
the  paMieation  tfi/intt  townrd*  Fmrmhtgtkt  Character 
of  a  I'liiini/  J'riucf.'is  After  the  lapse  of  some 

years  »he  publi!<hed  (.'(rttbs  in  Sturch  i>/ a  Wife,  one  of 
the  best  of  novels  in  respect  to  principle  and  moral  ten- 
dency ;  and  thia  waa  foUovod  by  Prastieid  Piety  (181 1), 
CkHtHam  Marak  (Wli),  The  Spint  tif  Prayer  (1813). 
A  n  E$$ay  on  th»  Character  and  Writinjjt  of  St.  Paul 
(1815),  and  Modem  Shrtrhe*  (1819).  Rut  though  these 
literary  labors  demanded  much  of  her  time,  slie  >  t  t 
found  a  portion  for  philanthro|)ic  lalMir;  and  having 
built  a  pleasant  home  and  received  her  filters  there, 
ahe  devoted  her^  If  with  then  to  the  people  of  her 
vieini^,  eq>ecially  t  he  poor,  of  wham  there  were  many 
—it  hdng  a  miaiog  diatrict— who  "had  gnnra  up 
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coarse,  brutal,  ferodoos,  ntteriy  negkcted  by  their 

dcrgy,  without  any  means  of  education  or  hopes  of 
improvement"  (Peny)-  Determined  to  elevate  these 
downtrrxlili  ii  ntid  forlorn  people,  the  three  .'•i-ters  at- 
tempted the  appalling  task  of  alleviating  all  suffering 
and  of  educating  the  laboring  dasscri.  They  devised 
varioua  achemea  of  beneVoteuce  and  uaefulness.  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  erection  of  schools,  which,  t  iiougb 
at  first  confined  to  the  diiMn  n  oftJuir  immediate  wir- 
mundings,  soon  exttiidiil  their  o|K:rations  over  no  less 
than  ten  parishes  where  there  were  no  resident  clerg}-- 
men,  and  in  which  upwaida  of  1200  children  were  thoa 
pravMed  with  the  bencflta  of  a  moral  and  reUgiooa  edu- 
cation. Hiss Ilaniuih  Mores  numerous wrilingii,  w hich 
produced  her  upwanis  of  ^l&O.OOO,  enabled  her  to  do 
much,  but  she  uas  \,\  )ui  means  dependent  upcn  her 
own  resources,  ller  high  character  bad  impriMcd  it- 
self on  her  frienda  and  assuciatrs,  and  ihcae  ftedy  peiir> 
ed  out  their  twaiBWa  for  the  pmmoUon  of  the  Xlora 
scbcmea.  Bibles  were  dutributed,  prayer-books  given 
away,  ami  instruction  pro\iilnl  (cr  iill  who  came  to 
study,  w  hether  aelult  or  child.  In  hliort.  .so  unremitting 
were  they  in  their  labors  and  measures  that  what  had 
been  a  moral  deaert  was  changed  into  a  garden,  wliicU 
brought  fbith  in  rteh  abundance  the  excellent  fruita  of 
wide-spread  intelligence,  of  elevated  morality.  at;d  gen- 
uine rtligiem.  But  at  la^-t  a^e  <ame  upon  Hannah 
^lore,  auel  brought  along  fonie  of  itn  infirmities.  In 
Ib'itt  abe  was  moved  therefore  to  quit  Uarleywood,  the 
plaea  in  which  many  yean  had  been  apcnt,  and  alia 
now  t4>ok  up  her  abode  at  Clifton.  Hue  she  continued 
aini.l  a  painful  and  pn>tracted  illness  until  relieved  by 
ileath  on  the-  7lti  of  Si|iiin.lH  r.  IK,'>:!,  surrouiiutd  hv 
many  to  honor  her  ond  many  ixXh)  to  love  her;  who 
looked  up  to  her  as  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  the 
manncra  of  £ugUsh  aociety ;  one  who  had  aaaerted  TC17 
successfully  the  right  of  Christianity,  or,  in  other  wordi^ 
the  right  <if  tin'  Chri'-iian  Siriptuns  to  have  a  larger 
share  than  11  had  been  the  wont  to  allow  iluin  in  fe>rm- 
ing  the  character  aiul  directing  the  course  of  human 
beings  while  in  thia  state  of  their  probation.  She  b^ 
4|ueathedjeiO,0(Nifarpiouiandcharitablepttrpoaea.  The 
best  edition  of  her  works  is  in  11  vols.  16m<>  (Ixud. 
1853).  See  The  Memoir*  and  Correfpomlmcf  of  ffunnah 
More,  by  William  Koberts  (Loml.  IK!},  4  \ul-.  f<vo; 
N.  Y.  183<j,  2  vols,  12mo,  abridged  in  ■•  (,'liristian  Family 
Librarj-") ;  Life,  by  Kev.  H.  1  honip.Min  (Lund.  i83^ 
8vo) ;  CorraqMudenoe  qf  llammk  Man  wkk  Zachary 
Maeavlay  (Land.  1860) ;  Mra.  Halllt  vlait  to  Urn.  Han- 
nah More  in  t^ilijiimd'je  to  Emjlith  Shiiiit.<;  Linn  of 
Hishop  WilU  rforcc;  I'errj-,  Hist,  Church  if  Eu^laml, 
iii,  480  sq.;  Clissold,  lAimps  of  the  Church  ((x>n<l.  1861^ 
12nio),  p.  167  a(|.;  Jamieaon,  C^ckp.  RtHjfiotis  Binf.  a.T. ; 
and  the  Hteratnre  appended  to  the  enellent  artlde  in 

.MliK  nr,  IHct.  fh  it.  aitdAwiar,Aulh.  s.  v. 

More,  Heiuy,  an  English  Armiaian  divine  and 
moralist,  noted  as  a  leader  of  thatdM  oTEn^ah  piiS> 
losophera  who  araae  in  the  17th  centniy  to  exorcise  the 
spirit  oTOdTiidMB  tarn  the  English  high  schools,  waa 
bom  at  Grmthimb  liuwilnahlwi, (kt.  i%  1614.  Mowi* 
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Cdacatcd  at  Eton,  \t  here,  asiile  from  hu  regular  studiea, 
be  bestowed  much  time  un  the  reading  of  the  philmoph- 
inl  worka  of  AristoUe^  Jnltua  Scaligar,  cm,,  poruVt  ^ 
mature  u  be  was,  over  the  dnetrtne  of  predestination. 

His  iianiiM  wcrt'  ( ',-ih  riml  thoy  liai!  n  art-il  him 

witli  like  iiiiiion.s  liiic  lie  <'urly  U'raiiit!  dintruMtul  t^i 
the  real  ^'rnuixl  nf  Culvinitra,  ati<l  tiiially  tunicil  sce)>- 
tic.  In  lii31  he  woit  to  (jtiriat  College,  Cambridge,  and 
graduated  in  IfiSS.  More  all  taia  yean  aft  college  was 
must.  i1ilii,'i'ni!\-  cmjil'iyri!  in  nu-faphysical  ^^n^Iie!<.  lli> 
(Wy.t  hitiiM-lf,  •■  1  iiimu  r.-i  il  nivM'lf  ovtT  head  and  cars  in 
the  .Htudy  of  |)hiUM4>pliy,  pruinii-in;;  a  ino^t  WHiiilurtul 
bappioeae  to  myself  in  it."  DissatiMied  with  all  uthcr 
SVMMDB,  he  found  rest  f4*r  liU  inin<l  oidy  when  he  came 
to  the  writings  of  the  I'laioiiit-  M-hoid;  whence,  as  be 
tells  us,  he  learned  that  someihiii};  l«cttcr  and  hif^her 
than  the  knuwled^^e  of  luimau  things  coiLsiitulf-*  tlic 
supreme  hapijineas  of  man,  and  that  tliix  ii  utiajuablc 
only  through  that  purity  of  mind  and  divine  illumina- 
tion wbidt  raise  man  to  •  union  witb  Uod.  But  yet, 
be  adds  bimaelf,  tbat  thongb  the  Pbitonie  writings  ai- 
trartcd  ami  hriufitnl  him.  ihtrc  wtw  "amnii^'  nil  the 
writing*  of  tliit  kind  none  whii  h  w  pierced  and  alffct- 
ed"  him  "a»  that  gulden  Uttk  book  with  which  Luther 
ia  also  said  to  iiave  been  wonderfully  tal^en,  via.  TAto- 
hgta  Gtrwumiea,  This  boolc  More  prised  next  to  tbe 
llUik^and  Btudiett  it  luuii  he  could  Kay  (nnt  he  was  free 
frtim  all  dccpticism.  and  once  more  truly  dcvoteil  to 
Chri-iiaii  iniiTi>i>.  II'  had  taken  his  M..\.  in 
and  liad  been  made  al.io  a  fellow  of  his  college.  With 
these  honors  he  contentedly  rested,  and,  iitsistiug  upon 
lefuaal  of  all  Cbureb  pttfementa,  he  withdraw  to  ntii»- 
mcnt  for  a  coune  of"  spiritual  discipiine."  He  tn  abort 

I-  liiiii-i  If  m;i  to  a  liff  nf  moiit  devmit  .spiritual  exer- 
cise, and  would  buffer  nothing  to  »taiul  iit  bis  way  to  cler- 
nal  happiness  as  it  bad  been  taught  him  by  the  m^  xtical 
work  he  so  fondly  nad.  "From  this  time," sayaMorc's 
biographer,  **  he  had  a  wonderfbl  sense  of  God,  sacred  and 
int'fTatil*-,  and  <if  hi.s  unmiK-i  ivriMc  .'itiri'njti  -',  rni'i  lie 
Moon  found  all  thing.tlo  hi.-<  i^f  ii  imn,  jimi  lnm'«  lf  not 
unsuitable  to  them.  And  that  there  may  be  a  'turning 
aft«r  righteousueso'  (as  be  speaks)  as  well  as  a '  nnmtng 
after  ImowMg*,'  Hon  now  actnalljr  came  ibnnml  to 
demonstrate  with  great  care  the  principles  both  of  re- 
vealed and  natural  religion,  and  to  recommend  to  all  at 
tin;  -.'iiiii-  liiiii',  uitli  tliL'  ;,'ronti •>!  scriousnc-v*  |.i>-^-iljh-, 
tbe  practice  of  morality  and  virtue;  or,  rather,  what 
is  jwtlj  called  the  Christian  or  divine  lifc^"  •^It 

wonld  aaam,  tberefoie,"  adds  h  is  iNMiapJier,  **  ibal  Ucn* 
ry  Mora  was  raised  by  a  i>|iecial  novidence  in  those 

days  of  frcfiloni.  as  a  liu'ht  to  thM-,o  th.at  may  l>f  titled 
or  iiicliiu  li  to  higii  speculalioiis,  and  a  general  guide  to 
all  that  want  it,  how  they  are  to  mix  the  Christian  and 
pbikieophic  genius  together,  and  make  them  rightly  to 
neeord  in  one  eommon  end,  vis.  the  glory  of  Ood  with 
the  highest  felicity  and  iierfection  of  man."  The  depth 
anil  originality  J>f  his  rm  taphysical  theorien,  and  lh<'  re- 
inarkalile  coinliiii;ii  mh  iff  ^;rr;u  ^ir^'tiiin  iilal  i\ e  abilities, 
extensive  leaniing,  and  ardent  piety  with  wbicb  be  set 
them  finthf  oeeasioned  his  being  looked  up  to  as  t  pei^ 
son  of  an  cxmordlnaty  character  by  the  graatcst  and 
beac  of  his  contemporaries.  Indeed,  he  himself  admit- 
ted, with  frankness  and  fimplii  ity  natural  to  his  tem- 
per, that  tbe  talents  and  dispositions  lavished  upon  him 
were  such  as  brought bim into  singular  responsibilities; 
that,  to  adopt  bia  own  cxpnaston,  be  had  ''as  n  fieir 
amw  been  abet  into  the  woiM,  and  h«  hope!  that  u 
had  hit  the  mark."  Aftur  his  election  to  a  fellowship 
by  his  college  be  took  charge  of  several  pupils,  some  of 
them  persona  of  rank,  whose  studies  he  directed  with 
gnat  fidelity  and  appUcation->his  management  of  them 
being  diitii^isniahed  A«n  tint  of  oidinaiT  tnton  chiefly 
hy  unusual  gentleness,  and  bgr  tbe  deep  tone  of  piety 
which  pervaded  hb  instructions.  lie  has  reoordetl  his 
opinion  that  "  the  exercise  of  love  anil  gooilncss,  of  hu- 
manity and  brotherly  kindness,  of  prudence  and  dis- 
wttfcw^cf  ■nfajgnrtidg^oiianddorotlon,intiie|>idn 


and  undoubted  ttutics  thereof  iti,  to  the  truly  regener- 
ate soul,  a  far  greater  pleasure  than  all  the  fine  specula- 
tions imaginable."  It  was  life,  not  notions,  wbicb  be 
chiedy  valueil;  and  he  preferred  "a  single-heartedness 

of  temper  Ixyorid  any  tin urii  He  had  no  ambition 
to  play  the  part  of  a  leatl»  r  ni  mk  it  ly.  and  Meatlily  de- 
clined every  attempt  to  draw  him  iiitu  a  [lublic  position. 

lie  was  content  in  the  youthful  circle  wbicb  b«  gath- 
ered about  bimaelf  as  private  tutor,  and  preferred  to  ad> 

dross  the  ma*ies  by  hi-*  jm  ii.  The  deanery  of  Christ 
("hurch  in  Dultlin.  with  tiie  provost^hip  oflrinity  C<d- 
le^'e.  ainl  al-<i  I  fie  deanery  of  .St.  Patrick's,  were  proposed 
for  his  aix'cptance,  as  a  step  to  either  of  the  two  bishop- 
rics when  a  vacancy  should  oocnr;  but  be  could  not  be 
penoaded  to  neeqit  these  preferments.  It  ia  said  tbat 
after  the  fallon  of  these  attempts,  a  very  good  English 
bishopric  wn>  prooiireil  fur  him,  iind  that  lii-^  friends 
had  actually  brought  him,  on  nume  pretence  or  other, 
as  for  as  Whitehall,  designing  ti>  introduce  him  to  tiw 
king  to  kiss  th«  bands  of  his  royal  master  for  the  ap> 
pointment;  but  when  Mora  umiHrstood  on  what  bnai« 
ness  he  hail  been  broii;:ht  thither,  nothing  could  in- 
j  ducc  bill)  to  enter  the  royal  ground-*.  Once,  late  in 
life  <iii  li;7.")),  he  acci'pted  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  Uloucester;  this,  however,  aa  the  event  proved,  only 
with  tbe  view  of  serving  bii  llriend,  Dr.  Fnwler,  afte^ 
wards  bishop  of  that  diocese,  into  whose  hand«,  with 
the  chancellor's  jK-rmLssion,  he  resigned  it,  refusing  at 
the  same  time  re|iaymi  ni  nf  the  expen.M's  he  had  in- 
curred. In  the  same  manner,  he  fur  a  short  time  kept 
potLieasion  of  the  rectors- of  Ingoklsbury,  in  Lincolnshini 
wliieh  his  lather  had  purchased  kt  hLii»  and  then  |ir»- 
sented  it  to  several  Mends  in  saeeesrion.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  proviiliiij,'  in  tliis  way  for  his  friend,  Dr. 
Worthington,  when  that  accumpliahed  divine,  in  com- 
mon witli  mnny  other  clerg^'men,  lost  his  church  in  the 
file  of  London.  When  tbe  mastoahip  of  his  coU^  fell 
vacant,  it  was  proposed  to  1dm,  in  preftnnee  to  Cnd- 
worth,  as  a  j  iooe  of  preferment  likely,  if  nny  could  do 
so,  to  suit  liis  wishc-*;  he  decline;!  u  as  lie  had  done  ev- 
eryiliiii;^  el^i',  •  pa.ssing  otherwise  his  time  within  those 
private  walla,  it  may  be  as  great  a  oontemplator,  phi- 
ksoplMr,  sad  tUvine  sa  ever  ifid  or  w91  faenaller  viat 
them."  In  fact,  he  believe<l  that  by  a  life  of  contem- 
(dation,  and  by  laying  the  results  of  it  before  the  world 
in  liis  wriliiiu^.  lie  foilinMil  the  i(<iirM'  a|ipniiiieil  him 
by  Providence  u.'»  best  huited  to  hisdi.s|M>niiion  and  abili- 
ties, and  likely  to  be  ser^'iceablc  to  that  and  eiuceeediug 
gencialiona.  Vet  so  humble  were  bis  noiiena  of  what 
he  had  aeeomplishcd  by  tlie  emplox'ment  of  many  yean 
in  earnest  pursuit  of  those  atigitst  theories  w  hich  tilled 
bis  mind,  that  he  would  say  he  "  had  lived  a  harmless 
and  childish  life  in  the  world."  His  works,  he  remarked 
to  nperaon  who  was  spealiiag  in  oommendation  of  them, 
'*wera  soch  as  might  please  some  solitary  men  that 
loved  their  Crentor."  In  bis  later  yeapi  I)r.  More  was 
sorely  tried  by  tlie  separation  of  liis  friend  and  former 
pupil,  lady  Conway,  iVoin  the  i  ommiir.i.in  nf  the  Church 
which  was  his  ideal  in  the  form  ''as  it  existed  before 
the  tines  of  disturbance — tbe  Church  of  the  Reformat 
tion  and  of  Hooker."  To  popery  in  every  form  he  was 
violently  oppo«e<l,  as  is  evinc<Hl  by  a  work  of  his  on  7TU 
(rue  I'Ua  t>f  Ar^ichriftiiui  'nui  (>ee  below  ).  and  also  to  the 
sects  he  was  opposed:  "Both  bis  reason  and  his  love 
of  quietness  and  order  were  opposed  to  what  bo  consid- 
ered the  tJtCMSM  of  Pnritanimi— the  dismal  spectacle 
of  an  infinity  of  sects  and  sebison."  Yet  it  should  not 
be  thought  that  JIor'  Imed  the  ecclesia.«tical  or^jniiixai- 
tion  of  England  rather  than  t)ie  cause  of  Chri.st.  "  His 
main  concern,"  says  his  biographer,  "is  that  neither 
one  order  of  tbe  Church  government  nor  another  usurp 
the  pbwe  which  ci^  nl^on  itadf  ahoold  hold.  He 
for  the '  naked  truth  of  Christianity,'  and  nothing  mora; 
willing  even  lo  lie  called  a  Puritan,  'if  (hi*  be  to  1)0  ft 
Puritan.'  '  Surh  Nv.'is  !iis  liberality,  and  yet  he  sought 
earnestly  to  recaU  lady  Conway  to  the  Church  cam- 
8he  had  been  a  ftvolin  of  Us  in  Iter  giriiiA 
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diyi^  and  aaeh  of  hit  tine  be  bed  pond  at  Ha^tji 

in  Warwickshire,  her  eouutry-seat  tiler  mairiage  to 

lord  Conway.  She  waa  a  person  of  enthuaiaatic  piet>' 
an<l  great  accomjilishiiieiitj',  ami  liy  her  More  and  his 
opinimu  were  known  to  be  held  in  high  veneration. 
Indeed,  her  husband  to  add  to  hare  been  henllj  leaa  en- 
thnriattic^  and  to  hava  tnaamd  wxjthiag  of  More'e 
*'«ith  ea  moeh  rereieaoe  aa  if  it  were  Soeratea^a." 
Amoii;;  such  friends  it  was  hut  natural  that  More 
ahouhl  frequently  pass  his  time,  and  it  wa.s  among  the 
ahadce  of  Ka^ley  that  he  compoaeil  wime  o(  his  writ- 
iogi^  among  them  hia  Coitjeelura  CabalMea,  bia  PhUo- 
aopAtm  Tariomem  Cmmtra,  and  iiie  DMm  IHalogHU 
i>r-c-  Ih'Iow).  Hp  often  coiinwlh'i]  with  larly  Conway, 
and  is  cil  lo  have  bwii  nr/,'<  d  into  authorship 

by  her.  She  was  particularly  attracted  liy  his  invf- 
tical  studies.  Her  eonsnltatioiis  with  bim  ultimate- 
ly led  her  to  turn  aside  atid  make  her  life  one  of  moat 
intenae  mystical  devotion.  She  thua  came  to  admire 
the  patient  quietude  of  the  Quakcm,  as  weU  as  the 
opiiiinns  of  tliat  M'ct.  at  that  time  tlu>lied  with  all  the 
fer\-ur  attendant  ou  novelty,  fK-niccuiiun,  and  miccestt, 
and  iinaUjr  die  «aa  induced  tn  join  them.  Perhaps 
the  doctiiMr  wee  eonacioua  that  his  own  religious  views, 
efaaraeterixed  aa  they  are  by  a  det;ree  of  subject  ivencss 
wliirli  nnlits  thetn  fur  ;,'eneral  ri  i-erit i< in  (wlirii  eatrerlv 
adopted  by  a  ]x.'rson  of  her  peculiar  teiiii»eranient,  not 
fortified  by  the  counteraction  of  those  healthier  and 
more  robiial  attainncnu  which  prevented  any  very 
cril  eonaeqaenece  in  bia  own  eaee),  might  have  pre- 
pared the  way  to  this  unfortunate  result.  .\t  nil  events, 
he  received  the  account  of  it  with  nnfeipied  afHictioti, 
and  labored  many  year:^  with  nil  the  earnestueRs  of  a 
fiutbful  friend  to  reclaim  the  fair  pnwelyte  for  the 
Cbudi  mtaUiibnient  of  which  ha  waa  a  meat  deveat 
adiMRDt.  He  waa  thna  led  into  a  controveitgr  with 
'Wmiam  Fnm,  both  bv  writing  and  converaation.  An 
adiniralilc  letter  on  /iaptitm  and  the  Lord's  Stijijxr,  a.(\- 
dres»ed  on  I  hid  occa-^ion  to  rem;,  is  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  life.  He  encountered  alto  GCMge  Fox, 
and  has  lefl  a  dcecription  of  the  Interriew  on  bit  own 
feelings  little  Hatteiing  to  that  ill-naed  tvligiooe  entboai> 
asf-  More  failed  to  reconvert  his  iMipil,  luit  he  retained 
her  friendship.  He  eontiiuiett  to  >j»enil  nuieh  of  his 
time,  as  before,  at  Mauley  "and  its  w(hm1h,"  and  there 
composed  aeveral  of  hia  iMwka  at  lady  Conway'a  <*own 
daiire  and  inatigation."  After  her  death  ha  drew  bar 
portrait  nndcr  another  name,  and  with  so  much  address 
that  "the  most  rigid  Quaker  would  see  everything  they 
could  w  ish  in  it,  and  yet  the  soln'regt  (^hristian  be  en- 
tirely Hati^iied  with  it,"  At  liaj^ley.  More  formed  sev- 
eral valuable  acquaintmncea ;  of  the.-^-  we  shall  come  to 
apeak  luseafler.  But  it  it  only  there  that  he  wet  aur- 
nonded  by  any  aaeodatea.    In  hia  own  "peiadlse," 

as  be  called  his  home  at  (Christ  Collej^c.  be  lived  ver\- 
much  alone.    Yet  if  he  thua  kept  himself  retired  fn>m 
the  world,  this  life  of  aolitoda  greatiy  ■*tM«il»*«^  bis 
productivity  at  an  anthor. 
Mofe  began  anthonliip  in  1640  by  the  paUicatlon 

of  his  Pttfchozoia,  or  the  First  Pari  of  the  Sonrj  o  f  the 
Soul,  contaitxbtf}  n  Chri*liano-Ptnlonietil  JUiphiy  o  f/.iff 
(reprinted  in  It;  17.  and.  tofretber  with  some  additinnal 
pieces,  published  under  tlie  t  iile  of  PhUotophicai Poems). 
It  waa  a  moat  aingular  ciTort  in  the  literary  line,  for 
it  aeelia  to  tmn  netapbyaict  into  poetiy.  It  ie  an 
eariy  attempt  on  hit  pan  to  expreaa  in  vcaa  tha  Pla^ 

tonic  principli's  which  he  afterwards  so  iSmAj  and 
forcibly  expressed  in  prose.  These  piwma  are  now 
hardly  known.  His  first  proae  work  was  published  in 
lebir^AntidoU  agauut  Athdm  (new  ed.  1666;  alao  in 
eolL  of  pliilaa.  wntinga,  IMt).  In  the  following  year 
he  .sent  forth  Ciynifctuni  fahKilitticit,  or  Alfnnpt  In  Jn- 
ter])rtt  the  jirst  three  t'hnptrrs  nf  flnu^tu  in  a  three- 
fold Manner — literal,  pkUo»t>}ihir(il ,  myl  !■  i/»tical,  or  </«- 
rtnWy  moral.  Hit  next  work  of  importance  appeared  in 
1659,  bebg  an  etM^  on  the  ImmortaUlg  ^  tkt  Anf 
(alao  166^  aoooapraied  by  a  valnaUe  piaftea  on  the 


general  ndjeet  of  hb  piriloeophy.  The  leading  princi- 
ple of  Moielt  ethical  sy.item  is  that  "moral  ;;.K.i!ne^^  \- 
simple  and  abanlute.  and  that  rij;ht  reaston  is  the  jud^e 
of  its  nature,  es«<  nee,  and  truth:  but  its  attractiveneaa 
and  beauty  are  felt  by  a  special  caiMcity,  m  Aonf/onm 
ant«M8  facubate,  not  unlike  the  moral  mm  of  later 
writenu  TbeRftM  all  noml  goodness  is  properly  termc«l 
intdlectnal  and  divine.  To  affect  this  as  supreme  pves 
supreme  felicity.  Hy  the  aid  of  reason  «e  state  the 
oxioms  or  principle.s  of  ethics  in  dclinite  pro]«.-iti,.ris, 
and  derive  from  them  s))ecial  —wi— f  or  lules."  In  bia 
philoeopbical  viewa  More  rnpontra  Dcaeaitet  in  the 
mein,  stating  at  great  length  and  with  nnch  mhiatc- 
ncss  the  il.K-trine  of  innate  ideas,  and  defending  it 
a;;ainst  mi.tininfeptions  and  objections.  He  qualitiea 
Deivartes's  opinion  that  ibe  um\  has  ita  aeat  in  the 
pineal  gland,  and  contcnda  for  the  exteneion  of  diflo* 
aion  of  the  tool,  at  the  tame  rime  arguing  that  thit  doet 
not  involve  iu  diaoMptibilily.  He  rrjntentl<<  at  limes 
for  the  reality  of  space  as  an  entity  indei»eiident  of  (;<»d, 
and  a!,'nlij  inaki  s  space  tn  Ik"  dtpendetil  on  (ii>d  lanlici- 
pating  the  argument  of  .Samuel  (.larkc).  lie  argues 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
He  alto  ably  defenda  the  doctrine  of  free-w  ill  "as  the 
baab  of  mondirr."  "Against  the  thooh»gical  Xecewsi- 

tarianSjWho  deny  contingency,  ^lore  «ri;n(  s  d.  .i-h  ihat 
Goil  himself  can  alone  know  what  event.s  are  nwessary 
and  what  contingent.  Prescience  of  such  ercnta  either 
impliet  a  contradiction  or  not.  But  to  auppaae  a  eon- 
tradietion  b  nrtnaHy  to  aay  that  Ibe  pveedenoe  b  not 
divine.  Contradict orj'  objects  cannot  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  divine  omniscience.  And  if  there  is  no 
contradiction,  we  may  ncognisc  in  this  very  fact  that 
there  ia  no  inconsistency  betwixt  tlie  divine  pwtcicnce 
and  freo>wilL  Eitlwr  way  no  aoBd  mgnmeBt  can  be 
drawn  againat  moral  lilierty  from  the  idea  of  divine 
prescience.  Again,  the  whole  force  of  the  objections  aa 
to  the  will  nhv.-iy-,  fi  H  nvinu'  ^^ll;lt  appears  for  the  mo- 
ment best.  More  supposes  to  be  met  by  the  simple  cx- 
(terience  that  the  good  we  know  we  frequently  do  not 
dow  Otir  worka  are  not  determined  by  oar  knowledge 
of  what  b  belt.  We  may  bare  fine  ideaa  of  virtne,  and 
yet  never  ptil  thrm  in  practice.  Our  frerdoni  in  lhi.s 
.sense  is  only  nm  real;  and  it  is  the  very  object  of  mo- 
rality to  bring  the  idea  and  the  will  into  iniison,  and  so 
enlighten  the  one  and  discipline  the  other  that  ihqr 
may  attain  to  the  higbett  geod.*  Hebbea  b  add  to 
have  entertained  a  wry  high  opinion  of  Slore's  philo- 
sophical views,  and  to  hove  declared  that  if  his  "own 
philosophy  was  not  true,  be  knew  none  that  be  .should 
sooner  like  than  Henry  Store's,  of  Cambridi,'e."  In 
lOGU,  liiially,  More  came  out  again,  and  this  time  with 
one  of  we  liave  from  his  pen,  be- 

ing an  extended  tieatiaa  on  the  Mytery  of  G'tdlineu, 
•'writtdi  after  an  illness  in  Mlii<h  be  bad  vowid.  if 
s|>are<i,  to  write  a  book  demonstrative  of  the  tnub  of  the 
Christian  religion— so  far  as  concerns  the  p>erson  and  of^ 
fleet  of  Chiiat,  he  would  attempt  to  conatruct  ttie  Chiia> 
tian  theology  alter  thoee  aahjective  ethical  relatiana  and 
beliefs  which  were  taught  by  T'latoand  Plotinus.  and  at 
the  same  time  to  recognise  the  reality  of  ibe  .•-uix  niat- 
ural  in  the  Christian  history — tn  ilie  cmfusion  of  fanat- 
ica  and  infidcia  alike.''  He  here  reverently  diacusaea  the 
incarnation  of  Chriat  in  all  ita  bearinga,  and  illwtrataa 
it  with  many  curious  and  interesting  thoogfata  derived 
from  philosophy  ami  history.  Notwithstanding  the 
Platonic  tlnss  in  which  be  loves  to  array  everything, 
More  holds  limily  and  expounds  reverently  and  lovingly 
all  the  great  doctrinea  of  Chrietianiqr.  He  protesta 
most  energeticaOy  ^g^'«T*  the  tcodenqr  to  apiiitnaUia 
away  the  reality  of  the  Ootpd  htatory.  "That  the  ho- 
man  person  of  Christ,"  he  says,  "  is  not  to  lie  laid  aside 
is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epii^tle  to  ttie 
Hebrewa  For  he  that  there  is  said  to  be  a  high-prieat 
forever  u  that  vciy  man  who  waa  cradfled  on  Um  craaa 
at  Jemaalaai.*  Again  be  tays,  <*I  baya  with  tar* 
r,aDdwithi 
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tcadnonv  from  reason  and  Scripture,  demonstrated  the  !  and  moral  facts.  Ikit  Kra'luaUy  tbey  acquired  a  more 
truth  and  nccrvily  <if  lx>th  (^'liris.t  witlitii  and  Christ  niark<Mi  ascondeiioy.  n>  \t'n  mental  habits  became  lixc  l, 
witboat.''  It  would  appear  that  he  did  not  altogether  aixl  the  elasticity  of  natural  feeling  and  thought  he^^aii 
ididi  tiM  pbrasc  "  impatati%-e  righteousnens,"  yet  his  to  decay.  The  balance,  which  had  long  been  trenibUng. 
viem  m  jMtifloitiOD  lUd  not  ically  differ  from  tiiose  of  be0ti  Mt  length  ta  dediiM  on  the  imheelthy  bide.  £te- 
otHer  Arince  of  tbe  period;  but  he  was  perhaps  fonder  i  ki^$  Dmm  and  the  SyHehromnu  Method  of  the  A poe- 
<if  laving  stress  upon  this,  that  "  the  end  I'f  ilu'  ( ii -.[w  l  ahfjitu-  Vifionf  received  rl.ilKir.itc  transcendental  expLi- 
waa  to  retiuvate  the  spirits  of  men  in  true  and  real  in-  nation.  He  was  himsi-U  a|>;>arently  cou»ciiiu4  of  an 
iMmtt  righteoasncss  and  holiness,"  and  he  spoke  of  the  undue  confidence  in  this  sort  of  study.  Yet  he  w-as  un- 
pfciiM»ittqMrtkme8>"gw»tac»nd«liid«ff(»ctiieiconii-  i  able  to  wiat  iu  fMciiwtioM.  In  alluaion  it  ia  auppoMtl 
tefplok  agpUiue  the  power  of  the  Goapci,  the  iiiiUifyin9|toUnMir,hieueteoiM«ftlieapeakef»tnhblMMidi^ 
and  despising  of  moral  honesty  by  those  that  arc  great  ]  alof^ue  say:  "The  greatest  fanaticism  I  know  inUaiis 
zealots  and  high  pretenders  of  religion,"   "  For  what  an  '  this,  that  he  professcth  he  understands  clearly  the  trnth 


ca*y  thing  it  is,"  he  exclaims,  -rHr  a  man  to  f:iiu  y  him- 
self an  Israelite,  and  then  to  circumvent  his  honest  neigh- 
bon  under  the  notion  of  Egyptians."  At  fbr  tbe  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  be  aajra  that  the  economy  of  that 
Church  "naturally  tends  to  the  betray mg  of  aoida  to 
eternal  destruction;"  but  add^  nevertheless, "not  tliat  it 
is  poasiUc  for  me  (w^ho  cannot  infallibly  demooatiate  to 
myself  that  all  who  live^i  under  paganiim  are  dffWMd) 
to  imait^Bie  that  all  who  have  fOM  under  tbe  name  of 
papfsts  have  tumbled  down  into  bdL"  Tbe  Mattery  of 

GodUuffi  enjoyed  Rreat  {"'pularify,  and  >"  <lid  his  lii- 
qtiinj  itito  the  Mi/ttrrif  of  Iniquity,  a  work  directed 
chiedy  against  popery.  But  of  all  his  writings,  the 
only  one  which  can  be  oaki  to  have  letaioed  any  last- 
ing popularity,  or  to  be  eommendable  to  the  modem 
reader,  is  his  Dirine  IHfilngun,  which  he  broaght  oat 
in  1668,  containing  "  Dijiquisitions  concerning  the  At- 
tributes and  Providence  of  (iiKl."    This  is  prnninniced 


of  several  pri*- luiirs  ofthi-  niainest  concernment,  which 
yet  many  other*  pretend  to  i)e  very  obscure.  '  Ilw  latest 
work,  which  he  left  incomplete,  is  a  ]>ractical  treatiae 
entitled  if<ddllifwMi^  or  Ale  Cure  ^lAslToi^  Then 
it  DO  traee  of  this  work  except  aUodoas  to  it  in  bis  eor> 
respondence,  and  it  in  protiably  the  work  which  he  men- 
tions in  one  of  his  letters  under  the  name  of  The  S<ijt 
Guide.  It  was,  to  judge  from  what  can  be  gleaneil  from 
hu  conespoodeace,  intended  to  v^oruusly  advocate  the 
rights  of  reason,  and  one  of  ita  diief  objects  was  to 
show  how  the  '■  (.'hristiaa  and  philosophic  gentui^' 
should  -mix  together."  "The  Christian  ndigion, 
rightly  understiM>d, "  a[>peared  to  him  to  l>e  "the  deep- 
est awl  choicest  piece  of  philoaopfay  that  is."  It  wan 
"the  main,  if  not  the  only  aeope"  of  his  long  and 
anxious  studies  to  demonstrate  tlw  nuionality  of  the 
Christian  religion  throughout.  "  For  to  heap  up  a  deal 
ol  ri.'idiiiL'  iiid  iiotioiut  and  experiments,  without  some 


by  TuUoch  the  perio<l  wlitch  "  may  be  said  to  tnark  the  i  such  uubk  and  im(>ortant  deaign,  had  but  been  to  make 
apex  of  Mores  intellectual  acttvity."  Of  the  book  it>  bis  mind  or  memory  a  shop  of  small  warM,"  He  adopt- 
Dn  Blair  speaks  in  his  lectmea  en  rhetoric  (lect.  ed,  thcnCore,  without  hfeitatimti  the  gMMnai  iMofiH 
xxxri)  as  **  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Engliah  tioa  of  Ibrnw  Qeero— '*Radonera  qno  ea  me  emique 

language."  ''Thriu^'h  the  stylr."  he  ai!i!-,  "  1m'  imw  in  ilu<-et.  wquor."  Me  was  jjfoud  to  adorn  himself  as  a 
some  measure  ob*ileie,  asid  the  sinakers  Ik'  marked  with  writer  with  '■  the  sacenlutal  breastplate  of  the  Adyior. 
the  academic  stiffiiess  of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is  |  or  Jialiomile"  "  Every  priest,"  he  adds,"  quoting  I'hilo, 


animated  by  a  variety  of  character  and  a  sprightlim 
of  ooovcnation  Iwyond  what  ave  eoBBonily  met  irith  In 

writings  of  this  kind."   What  ia  icooontad  in  tbe  JHrt- 

logue*  under  the  name  of  liitthijnOHi  is  bdieved  toW  his 
own  peculiar  i  \|i<  rirnoc.  anif  ^'ives  an  a<lminible  picture 
of  hb  clear,  contiding,  and  ent  husiastic  spirit.  The  third 
dialogue  is  rpgarde<l  as  the  best,  for  it  is  strikingly  U- 
iMtrative  of  the  dreamy  ideal  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  young  I'latonist  (More^  pursued  his  studies  and  in- 
quiries. The  Dirini'  />i'.iA";7i  <  -.iTr  i  r  rtalnly,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  interesting  and  readable  of  all  of  Mores 
woriia.  They  possess,  novewer,  tlie  advantage  of  con- 
densing IiIb-  geneial  views  on  philosophy  and  religion. 
Here's  antfienhip  continued  far  beyond  this  time  (to 
1687,  making  a  fieriod  of  thirty-live  years  in  alH,  and 
he  composeil  after  thi.-i  hi.i  Mitmuil  of  Mftiifihynics 
(1671,  4t<>).  and  atlaeke<l  both  .Ia<'ol)  nolime  (in  I'hilo- 
mtpkia  Teulmtica  Cauura  [1G70J ),  and  Spiooza  (^Dua- 
rum  prtecipuaruin  Atkeitmi  Spimziam  eolaumanim 
subcrrno  [1672])  in  elaborate  treatises.  Hut  the  elas- 
ticity and  temper  of  bb  philosophical  genius  are  less 
buoyant  in  these  efTorL".  "  His  Mtlnphy.tirit,"  mv* 
TuUoch,  ''elaborate  though  they  be,  are  iu  the  main 
only  a  lyatematic  and  somewhat  denultory  exiuinsion 
«f  viewa  regarding  tb«  aatora  and  proof  of  inooqMneal 
mbetaacea,  wbleh  Iw  bad  already  more  than  once  C3C- 

pnond;  while  his  cabalisticnl  am!  prophetical  ntudies 
bave  acquired  a  stronger  bold  of  his  mind."  W  ithin 
the  next  ten  years  he  issued  no  fewer  than  five  publica- 
tions taken  op  with  mystical  subjects  some  of  them  of 
the  most  esnons  teebnltal  ebaraeter— Indnding  a  CtA- 
alittie  Catrchim.    Two  of  thew  writings  are  addressed 


"should  endeavMi  according  U>  his  opportunity  and  ca- 
pacitT,  to  be  as  nneh  as  be  can  a  nriAiwif  iMtB,  orjiA^ 

lotophrr."  Again,  "to  take  away  rfa$on,  inidcr  what 
fanatic  jiretence  wK-ver,  is  to  dissolve  the  prieist,  and 
desjioil  him  of  this  brcast[ilate,  and,  wliii  h  is  worst  of 
all,  to  rob  Christianity  of  that  special  prerogative  it  has 
above  all  other  religions  in  the  wodd— vfab  that  U  dares 
appeal  mto  reoitm,  which  as  many  as  understand  the 
true  interest  of  our  religion  will  not  fail  to  stick  doeely 
to;  :h<  1-  ihtrary  Iiriniymg  it  to  the  unjust  suspicion  of 
falnehiKMl,  and  equaliaung  it  to  every  vain  im|KMturc. 
For,  take  away  masnn.  and  all  n  ligions  are  alike  true ; 
as,  the  light  being  renwred^  all  things  are  of  one  ookic" 
iPrtf.  to  A  wHdoU,  p.  vi). 

Thontrh  ^fore's  '^in'r:L,'tti  w^t  di-iplayed  rather  in  what 
he  could  elalKiratc  by  thoiiL,'lit  ilwm  in  the  immediate 
use  of  his  reading,  he  was  neverilu  ic-oi  a  laborious  stu- 
denL  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  best  au- 
thononty,  *'Rftwaaw«ttttoaaythailiewaatt»wlMle> 
sale  man."  It  was  with  the  weightiest  matters  that  bin 
mind  was  mostly  engaged;  though  there  was  no  part 
of  Ir.'iniiu--,  laudable  and  \swrtli\,  fur  \v!iii  l[  Iju  bad  not 
a  due  esteem.  For  about  a  year  before  his  death  be 
was  visibly  aiaking.  His  mind,  sj-mpathixing  with  his 
body,  waf^  aqra  bis  biographer,  "'in  amt  ont  of  tone.' 
I  Bfieak  as  Mtbak  deep  and  plastie  sense  (to  use  bis  own 

terms)  he  had  been  under  usually  In  divine  matters." 
His  progress  towards  the  close  of  life  was  nevertheless 
marked  by  humble  piety  and  cheerful  resignation. 
"Never,"  he  said,  *'any  person  thiiated  mote  tat  Ilia 
meat  and  drink  than  be,  if  it  pleased  God,afkeraTdease 
frftm  the  l>odv."   "  Vet,"  says Tullorli.  "it  is  pleasant  to 


to  hU  frienil  Ktiorr  (i).  v.  l,  tbe  learned  (Jerman  Orien-  j  reflect  tlial  bis  active  mind  n'niained  full  of  thoughts 
talist,  whose  s]>ri  ions  on  the  cabalistic  art  at  this 
time  considerably  inliuenced  More.  After  this  we  tiud 
him  deeply  engaged  in  pnpbatical  studies.  The  theo- 
eophic  elenieat%  already  an  ^ipurat  in  bb  philosophical 
poems,  had  been  Ibr  aooM  me  bdd  in  dieek  by  his 
higberiifit  of  naaoa  and  liealtfagr  appveeiation  of  natural 


for  others  to  the  last,  and  that  thus*-  irn  at  ipiestions  in 
which  he  had  spent  all  his  time— What  is  good'/  aud 
WlMfe  la  tne?— wen  apparently  as  fresh  and  important 
with  him  at  Uw  end  as  at  the  beginning."  He  fl(«> 
qaenily  in  hia  laat  days  expreaaed  tbe  hope  thai  whatt 
be  was  called  out  of  the  picaent  Ufo  bis  writings  would 
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beoTawtotheCliiirehaffJodandtothewarid.  Short- tedncn  of  Uw  divine  life.*  It  is  tnity  said  by  TttHocii 

Iv  iK'fiiro  tif  .ntli  lif  oxpres-^Ml  his  view  of  what  that,  "wlUlfe  More  wa.H  no  1ipro,  either  in  ttiouf;hi  or  in 
awniced  liirii  by  ri-|iiaiiii^;  the  lirfst  wonis  of  Ciccru'H  1  timi — his  tpeciiLat inns  were  Um  iraniseeniiental  and  hifl 
famous  cxclamitl inn, '•  <  »  |(ra-ilarum  ilium  diem,"  etc. ;  life  tcio  retired  for  this — lie  yet  comes  l>efi>re  us  a  Btngu- 
intinMtiiie,  aa  lie  luul  alau  done  before,  his  conviction  lariy  beautiful,  betiign,  and  noble  character — one  of 
tliat  at  Itb  lekaM  ftren  thia  painful  worid  he  would  be  tboae  higher  spiriu  who  help  us  to  feel  the  divine  pR»> 
admitted  to  conrerae  vrith  Ucsaed  and  conr;eniaI  spir-  jCim  on  earth,  and  to  believe  in  its  rcaliiy."  His  works 
il!«.  He  expired  calmly.and  almost  impen  eptildy,  Sept.  I  were  published  in  1679,  in  8  vols,  folio;  his  phihiaophi- 
1,  P'.s;,  and  lii  ^  Inirii  d  in  tlie  rhnp*  1  '1  lli<-  n.lleRC  of  cal  \vritiii^->  i:i  1 1'.'r..',  fnlii.  Hih  ed.  171'2);  his  thcHilogictl 
wliicli  he  had  Ix^n  for  so  many  ycare  an  admired  oma-  i  wnrk^  in  1*175,  tnliK.  An  analytical  catalogue  of  all  hia 
ment.  In  penHm  Henry  More  was  ttdl  and  tbia,  but  of  |  works  may  h*:  found  in  Cattenn«)leV  lAit  rolur,  the 
a  iciene"  and  vi  vacioiu  couotananoa— father  pale  than  Ckurdt  o/En^ami^  an^  also  in  TuUoch'a  RaU  Tb^iogf, 
florid  in  hia  later  years— yet  was  it  dear  and  iptritnona, '  from  which  w*  cxtmet  this  view  of  More  as  a  wtiter: 
and  lii-»  eye  hnzel,  and  vivid  nii  '  null'-*.  There  i>.  ".More,  ••till  more  than  Ciidworili,  re|i(at>  liini-tlf,  add- 
indeed,  as  all  who  have  iteen  lli^  |t«iriraii  l>y  Lopjian  will  in;;  jirelnees  and  appendices  to  what  he  lias  already 
admit,  a  singidarly  vivid  elevation  in  his  countenance,  written,  and  rctuniin;;  'gain  and  again  upon  the  same 
with  some  lines  straqgly  drawn  around  the  mouth,  but  track  of  thought.  The  germ,  in  lact,  of  most  of  iiia 
with  ineflhUe  sweetness,  Hght,  and  dignity  in  tlie  gen- '  apeodationa  may  he  traced  in  his  early  mtompkieat 
eral  cxprestion.  .\s  be  is  the  wml  |>»>eiic  and  Iran-  Poemt.  His  genius  in  one  sense  w.ns  '•ii;;:til.Tr!v  fecund, 
.si'eiid'  iu.-il.  wi  lie  i.'.,  uj>on  the  whole,  the  most  spiritual-  Wurk  afler  work  sprang  witli  ca*y  luxiiri;ii;<  i-  I'nim  hia 
looking  of  all  the  Cnmhridf^'o  divinis.  lie  «a--*  Irmn  (hmi.  But  hir;  ^vritings  do  not  cxhiliit  any  clear  gn>wth 
3'outh  to  age  evidently  gifted  with  the  must  happy  and  or  system  of  ideas,  iwfulding  tbcmsclves  gradually,  and 
buoyant  religious  temper.  "Ha  arat  prafiNUidly  pious, '  maturing  to  a  more  oonpivheiisive  latiwaUty.  TUa 
and  yet  without  all  sourness,  superstitiaOf  at  melan-  lack  of  method  is  more  or  \cm  characteristic  of  the 
choly."  His  habitual  cast  of  mind  was  a  serene  thoDght- 1  school.  Not  only  so.  in  his  later  productions  there  is 
fulness,  while  liis  •■<;iitwaril  conversntion"'  with  his  rather  a  decay  tli.TU  nn  inina'-e  and  eiiriilinunt  of  the 
frienils  was  for  the  most  part  "free  and  facetious."  lie-  rational  element.  To  enter  into  any  exposition  of  his 
ligion  was  in  practice  with  htm  deaily  what  he  con- '  cabalistical  studies,  of  hb  lUscovi  ry  of  Cartesianism  in 
ceived  it  to  be  in  theoiy— tiie  conaecration  and  perfec- !  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  his  iavorite  notion  of 
tk«  «f  the  natoral  Bfe— the  brightest  and  best  (brm  '  alt  tme  philosophers  descending  from  Moaea  thiongh 
wUeh  it  cnnld  attain,  under  the  inspiration  and  L'r.iilni.cf  Pythagoras  and  I'lnto :  and.  siiU  more,  to  touch  his  |in>- 
of  the  Divine  Sj)irit.  Although  he  chose  for  hini.-clt  a  |dieiical  theories— the  divine  science  which  he  finds  In 
S4\-Iuded  life,  and  so  far  suflered  in  consequence  from  a  the  (ireain  of  Kzekicl  or  the  ^nrifloa  of  the  Apocalypse-^ 
lack  of  that  comprehensive  experience  which  is  more  |  would  bo  labor  thrown  airajr,  unless  to  illnstnite  the 
than  an  other  edneatioa  to  the  wise  and  open  mind,  he  |  neaknew  of  human  genius,  or  the  rfngalar  absurdities 
yet  was  not  actuated  in  doing  so  by  atiy  indifTerence  to  which  In-set  the  progress  of  knowle<lge,  even  in  its  most 
the  lighter  and  more  active  interests  of  humanity.  It  favorable  stages.  The  supposition  that  all  higher  « is- 
was  remarked  that  his  very  nir  lind  in  it  Minu  ihitu;  an-  <lom  and  8|>eculation  were  derived  originally  from  Mo- 
gelic  lie  seemed  to  be  full  of  introversions  oi  light,  ses  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  it  was  conlir- 
joy,  benignity,  and  devotion  at  once,  as  if  his  face  had  maloiy  both  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  and  the  ICBoItaof 
been  overcast  with  a  golden  shower  of  love  and  purity;  1  philoaaphy  to  make  out  this  traditionary  connection. 
Strangers  even  noticed  this  "marvellous  lustre  and  In 'was  Widely  prevalent  in  the  17th  century.  It  was 
rniliation"  in  hi--  <  \  <  -  .uid  count* nance.  ".\  divine  warmly  sniifiortril  ainl  (lal.nrately  argued  by  ^orac  of 
gale,"  as  he  hims<  lt  said,  bnalhed  thrttughout  all  his  the  most  ai  ute  and  learned  intellects.  Hi^th  C  udworfh 
life  as  well  as  his  works;  but,  however  far  it  liftctl  him,  ^  and  More  profoundly  believed  in  this  connection.  But 
it  never  inflated  htm.  Ward,  in  hia  life  of  this  remark-  i  thia  waa  only  one  of  many  inatancea  of  their  lack  of 
aUe  man,  repeats  some  extraordinary  encomiums  passed  I  critical  and  historical  judgment.  Historical  criticism, 
upon  him  while  living  by  erninent  persons  who  knew  in  the  modem  sensi'.  was  not  even  then  dreamed  of :  and 
him  welL  (hie  of  them  averred  that  he  looked  uinin  it  is  needless  to  consider  forgotten  delusions  v  hich  have 
Dr.  More  as  "  the  holiest  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; "  perishe«l,  rather  with  the  common  grt>wth  of  reason  than 
another  that  **  he  waa  more  of  an  angel  than  a  man."  |  by  the  force  of  any  special  genius  or  discovery"  (ti,  851  - 
Here  aobstantial  pnoft,  however,  than  words  of  the  r»-  SS8).  Sea  hb  Avt/Srffo  Gateraliatima  preflxcd  to  hie 
speet  felt  for  him  by  his  wntemjioraries  were  offered  in  Oprra  OnMtia(1679);  V^nA,  Life  of  Henry  itorr  (I.oi  d. 
the  attentions  pai<l  to  him  by  the  b  arned  world.  Yet  it  I  1710,  8vo> :  Bunirl,  llitt.  of  hi*  mm  Timr$ :  rulloi  lt, 
woulil  be  dilbcidt  indei<l  to  naim  a  (  iiri--ti  nn  crace  in  ttdtii'unl  'J'/id  I.  awl  Chrifl'uin  I'liiloi.  in  Kntjlmul  in  (lie 
which  he  did  not  excel  Ilis  charity  and  humility  were  I  17/A  Crntury  (  bmd.  1«7-.'. '_'  vol«.tSvo),  ii.  3(»;J-  I09;  Mul- 
not  less  oonspiciionB  than  hia  piety.  His  ver}- cham- 1  linger.  Cutubri/lf/e  V/Ktntrtrriitiet  in  the  I7lh  Cet^rif 
ber  door  waa  a  hospital  to  the  needy."  Self-denial  he  '  (Lond.  1  H<;7, 8vo),  cb.  iv ;  Tememann,  IJitl.  POL  p.  802^ 
regarded  as  the  practical  gronnd  of  moral  virtue;  and  321 ;  Morell,  Hi$t.  Mod.  PhUot,  p.  209,  311  sq. ;  Stough- 


in  bis  own  bean  and  behavior  hv  t  \  \\»  >  i\  ohsfr- 
vation  that  humility  ia  the  mo.st  precious  part  of  pi- 
nHy,  The  fervor  of  his  direct  ar>proacbcs  to  and  Inter- 
eoone  with  God  in  prayer  could  not  be  wrpaaseil. 
When  the  winds  were  nrffling  about  him,  he  made  the 
utmost  I'tidrnvor  lo  k<  rp  l.m  and  humble,  that  he  might 
not  be  driviMi  frotn  that  am  bor.    .So  iiitenst-  were  his 


ton.  KccU*.  /lift,  ii,  :5«5.  4!>\.  -In.'  Ih.'.;  Hallam,  Inln'd. 
In  Lit.  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii.  Harper's  edition);  Kntivld, 
Hilt.  Phil.  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  sec  8 ;  Theodore  Parker,  in 
Ciriatim  Exammer,  voL  xxvi,  art.  1 ;  xxvii,  48  sq. ;  Af- 
ror/mftre  Krr.  vol  t  (18K).   (J.  H.W.) 

More,  •'"iV  Thomas,  the  noted  chancellor  of  king 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  celebrateil  for  liie  part  he 


acts  of  worship,  and  acatmpanieil  with  such  a  joyful  [ilnytsl  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  hislorj'  of  bis 
sense  of  the  divine  presenoa,  that  his  friend*,  when  |  country  and  for  the  phikwopbical  views  be  espoused, 

■omctimca  coming  upon  him  unojtpectadiy  while  en-  waa  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  ef  the  Justiceaef  the 

gaged  in  prayer,  were  surprised  by  indications  of  peace  Court  of  King's  Bench.   Thomas  was  bom  in  London  in 

and  joy  in  his  countenance  tridy  angelic.    His  tem-  HW  (some  say  1479.  others  again  1484),  and  was  edu- 

I>er  was  serene  and  cheerful,  bis  dit<  oiir>e  se  rious,  yet  cai«  d  at  St.  .Xnlhoiiy's  Schwl  in  Threadneedle  Street 

lighted  up  with  playful  comscations  of  n  it  and  humor,  until  about  his  fifteenth  year,  when  be  was  placed,  ac- 


Few  were  of  a  cheerfuller  spirit  than  he ;  none  of  a  | 
mure  deep  felicity  and  enjoyment.  In  short,  he  pos- 
aaasad  in  as  great  purity  perhapa  ae  it  haa  existed  in 
any  aaaa  of  modem  tinsea  the  light,  sanctity,  and  blcH- 


cording  to  the  custom  of  the  tiroes,  in  the  house  of  car> 
dinal  Morton*  archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  where  he  bft> 
eame  known  ioOolet,dc«a  of  St;nnira,who  need  to  airy 
**tbcta  waa  but  one  wit  in  Englaw^  and  that  waa  yewig 
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Thomas  More."  lo  1497  More  went  to  OxritrJ.  He  ha>i 
tooms  ia  Su  Huy's  Hall,  bat  carried  on  hU  Btuilics  at 
Cantertmiy  OoUegs  (afterwanla  Christ  Church).  Here 
he  became  indmately  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  who 
ro?»iil'il  ftu  re  during  the  greater  part  iif  1 1'."7  an4  1 IIW. 
and  funned  a  friendship  which  coiKinut-il  during  Ufc. 
Jt  was  also  at  Oxfonl  that  More  comixMcd  the  greater 
Dmnbar  of  bis  EngUah  fomm,  which,  thuu^h  deOcient 
in  twrnuHiy  and  «aK»  t4  rerailleatioo,  are  »\t(tkea  of  by 
Hen  Joimm  a.i  modch  i>f  Kmilish  litfraturo.  Aftt-r 
More  left  Oxford  ho  proseculfd  llic  btudy  of  tlie  law, 
•od  aoon  acquired  (^n-at  celcbriiy  fur  his  hgal  knon  l- 
uigfi.  He  was  appointed  reader  at  Fumival's  Inn, 
where  he  ddiveicd  leetoree  en  law  far  lime  yem; 
and  atiout  the  same  time  he  also  delivered  kctiuce  at 
St.  LiwreiiL-c'*  church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  work 
of  St,  AugiirtiiiP,  iJe  Cititutf  t)ri.  It  wm-i  l>r  romem- 
bered  that  religion,  morait,  and  law  were  then  taught 
together  witboat  distinction ;  yet  More,  in  his  lectures, 
did  not  M  BBUBh  diaciue  the  pointa  of  divini^  as  the 
precepts  of  nonl  pbUoaophy  and  hisTorr.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  known  that  More  alwi  diil  tlclii;ht  to  touch  on 
questions  of  the<ilogy,  for  he  was  alway.t  fond  of  it,  and 
for  some  time  thought  of  taking  orders.  ''He  BUUli* 
ftited,"  says  Mackintoah,  predilcctian  far  OMmatie 
lifa,  and  ia  arid  to  bare  pnetieed  aome  of  tlioae  anatcri* 
tli-K  nnd  •lelf-inflictiooa which  prevail  among  the  gI<M»m- 
ier  and  sterner  orders"  (Life,  in  W'urk*,  i,  4u.'>).  He  re- 
solved indeed  at  one  time  to  turn  monk,  and  actually 
became  a  lay-brother  of  the  Carthusian  convent  (the 
Charter-Hooae)  in  London,  where  he  is  aaid  to  have 
passed  several  years.  Rut  he  flnally  relinquished  the 
ecclesia'^tical  life,  intluencetl  perhaps  l>y  the  general  cor- 
niption  of  tlic  iirn'ssly  order*,  or.  Kra.smiis  has  it,  lie 
preferre«l  to  he  a  chaste  hwiband  rather  than  an  impure 
priest.  Mure  was  called  to  the  bar,  though  at  what 
time  is  uncertain.  He  appears  to  have  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive practice.  He  eaoM  to  be  generally  regarded  as 
(Mv?  of  tho  mixt  <'bM{iiant epeaker!!  of  his  dnv:  iiiiicnl. 
his  repulaiiou  l»ecarao  so  great  toward.t  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH  that  it  is  said  that  there  was 
BO  ease  of  eontequence  before  any  court  of  law  in  which 
lie  waa  not  engaged  aa  eonnaeL  About  lAOS  he  first 
enlerH  ujion  puMir  ulTice.  He  waa  then  made  an  uii- 
der-^iherifTof  London,  an  olHce  at  that  time  of  great  legiil 
re)»|M)n*il>ilit y.  Oidy  two  year.i  later  he  was  elected  to 
I'arliament.  in  which  he  opposed  a  subsidy  which  had 
been  demanded  by  Henry  VII  for  the  marriage  of  hit) 
eldest  daughter.  In  eonsequenee  of  this  opposition  More 
incurred  the  displcawre  of  Henry  VII,  a  prince  who 
never  forga\<'  nn  injury:  ;ind  hud  the  king  died 
aoon  adcrwards  More  would  have  Ix^-n  obliged  to  leave 
the  oountiy.  NutwithHtanding  all  oppoaitim  at  court, 
Hon  lloiiriahed,  ami  gained  constantly  in  reputation 
and  firienda.  Hia  gtaoefnl  and  varied  learning,  coupled 
as  it  was  with  sprightly.  inexhau>tihle  wii,  ■«>  that 
Kra»mu9  could  write  of  liim  that  "  with  More  you  might 
imagine  yourself  in  the  Academy  of  I'lato,"  no  doubt 
ooutcibuted  in  a  large  measure  to  his  rapid  advance- 
OMnt,  "His  profearioaal  ptaetiee  beoame  ao  consider- 
able,** aaya  Mackintosh,  **that  about  the  aeceiMion  of 
Henry  VIII  (I.tOO)  it  produce<l  f  ltXt  a  year,  probably 
aquivali  nt  tu  nn  annual  inr(>ni>-  of  1'.'><MH)  in  the  prewnt 
day."  With  the  accession  of  Henry  VIll  to  the  Kng- 
UahduoneMare'anMMtaiiapickMudayahflSMi.  He  bc- 
CMM  •  favorile  of  bia  royal  maiUi^  alvqra  go  qoick  to 
deCeet  in  bia  samundings  whatever  and  whoever  was 
likely  li>  |ir  i\f  serviceable  to  him.  Kin::  "'Harry"  n- 
marked  .Mores  talcnta,  an<l  not  only  gla^lly  cfMiAulte^l 
him  on  affairs  of  state,  but  sought  him  as  the  compan- 
ion of  hb  amoaementa  and  convivial  houxk  Aeeofding 
to  the  aoeoanfe  of  SnaoMii^  the  circle  there  eoDected 
BDst  have  beta  OIM  of  tba  roost  brillinnt  nn<l  i  nga;;ing 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  it  wha  adonied  by 
virtaee  which  to  other  a^^^^K'iationa,  high  in  intellect, 
have  often  been  wanting.  More  waa  appointed  to  aev- 
wd  iiipoctank  drtt  ofloHi  and  even  CDplojcd  ai  attvo^ 


on  foreign  missions.  Thus,  ia  lal4,  be  was  sent  to 
Flanden^  to  aaeure  favors  from  the  prince  afterwards 
known  as  emperor  Charles  V.  More  was  also  employed 
by  his  king  on  various  public  missions  to  France,  and 
so  inti  r.  >ti  I  -XW  II.  nry  VlII  Infonie  in  .More  that  hc 
ordered  cardinal  \S'oL>4'y,  then  bin  ehanctdlor,  to  engage 
More  in  the  service  of  the  ctmrt,  Aeoonlingly  5Iore 
waa  made  treasurer  of  the  cxdiequer  in  1520,  and  not 
only  acceptably  performed  hi*  public  fanctiona,  bat  also 
gn>\v  in  |Hi]»nlarity  with  the  cnuriierH  an<l  the  kin;;,  by 
re.xson  of  bis  sweet  teinjK'r  and  great  conxer.'vati.inal 
|M)wer.  The  king  frequently  met  More,  and  enjoyed 
many  hours  «ilh  htm,  not  only  socially,  but  intellectu- 
ally. Indeed,  la  Ifitf,  when  kfaig  Hany  waa  woridiv 
up  his  reply  lo  the  Qeimn  Reformer,  More  assisted  his 
royal  friend  by  casting  that  cclebraleil  treatise  agaiiurt 
the  I'rotestant  etTort  iuto  a  iiroprr  nu  tluKl.  It  wa-^  pul^ 
liahed  in  l.Vil,  umbr  the  till.'  of  AsMitin  fijilmi  miriui- 
mrttturum  ndctrtiv*  M.  f.ut/itruiu,  etc.,  and  in  l'>2'.i  More 
liiioaelf  published  Rejourn  ad  eomitiu  M.  LiUkeri  oon- 
gnta  fa  llmHeum  rtffem  A  welter.  "In  this  Atuiefr  to 
l.'ithir"  sriys  Atti  rlmry,  "More  li.i's  forgot  himself  80 
as  to  throw  out  the  greatest  heap  of  na>ly  language 
that  perha[M  ever  was  put  together;  and  that  the  b<K>k 
throagbout  ia  nothing  but  downright  ribaldry,  without 
a  gnun  of  reason  to  support  it,  and  gave  to  the  author 
no  other  reputation  but  that  of  having  the  best  knack 
of  any  man  in  Kurope  at  calling  bad  names  in  good 
l>atin,  et»-.  The  like  censure  do  bis  Knglixh  tracts 
againat  Tiudal,  Barnes,  etc,  deserve"  (^JCpittolary  Cor- 
iv^ttdmett  iiit  4tX^  And  ihooigli  lUi  criticism  u 
rather  hanh,  it  waa  jret  in  a  laige  measure  deser^'ed 
fcomp.,  however,  Mnre'a  Apoto^if.  in  which  hc  denies 
these  charges  of  overzeal  In  rcsy).    In  I.")i3 

More  wast  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  C4)mnion9, 
and  now  entered  upon  a  career  in  which  for  a  time 
be  alienated  both  bia  royal  master  and  the  chancel- 
lor. The  cardinri  had  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  a 
gn-ater  SHibsidy  for  the  kiii;^  than  lie  was  entitliii  to, 
and  was  inclined  to  i>e  giMHT.illy  lavish  in  his  ('\|Kiidi- 
tures  fur  the  crown,  as  well  as  very  unmindful  of  the 
ancient  Ubertiea'and  privileges  of  the  hoitae.  More  valp 
iantly  defended  the  pooph-'s  cause,  and  hesitated  not  to 
siK  ak  out,  though  it  endangen  d  his  ]Mi])u1arity  with  the 
king.  Indeed,  More  had  never  dtwived  himwlf  as  to 
till'  i-.xtent  of  his  favor  with  the  king,  tboni;li  his  friend 
Krasmus  had  dared  to  assert  that  "the  king  would 
scarcely  e%-er  MiAr  the  philosopher  to  pfAt  him,"  and 
though  Henry  visited  him  uninvited  at  Chelsea,  and 
walked  with  him  l>y  the  hour  In  his  garden,  "holding 
his  arm  about  lii-  iif.  k."  Morr  hail  a  true  insi,;)it  into 
Henry's  character,  and  dearly  revealed  this  in  an  an- 
swer which  he  OOoa  gave  when  congratulated  by  his 
son-in-law,  Roper,  on  the  king's  favor:  "If  my  head 
would  win  him  a  eaatle  in  France,  when  there  waa  war 
Ik  f  ween  u\  it  should  not  fail  to  go."  Henry's  faitbfut- 
ness,  was.  however,  more  lasting  in  More  s  case  than  it 
was  wont  to  be,  fur  he  clung  to  him  notwithstamHnff 
this  waywanlneai^  awl  shortly  ^er  caused  lua  appoint- 
nient  aa  ehanoellar  of  Lancaster,  and  co  kiw  tetb  of  tbe 
cardinal  in  I  V.'O^Nfore  wa'<  even  more  stNOglyfanpreMed 
with  his  royal  Iriend'-i  atb  -  tion  by  his  appointment  to 
the  high  chanc<  llor!diip  of  all  Ent;lan<l.  vacateil  by  the 
disgrace  of  Wolsey.  Here  was  more  than  usual  ex- 
prearion  of  eonHdence  and  afltedon.  The  favor  w«^ 
moreover,  the  more  extraordinary  aa  he  waa  a  layman, 
and  it  was  wont  to  be  the  custom  to  invest  an  eccleai- 
astic  with  the  otlice  of  lord  chancellor.  Ilut  it  was  af- 
terwards revealetl  why  this  ap|>arent  warmth  and  fervor, 
Henry  had  simply  a<lvanced  Moretothe  chaneellonh^l 
with  the  hope  ttiat  he  woukl  assist  him  in  hia  divorce^ 
and  marriage  with  Anne  Bnleyn,  and  no  aooner  had  ha 
lieen  clrvated  to  tbe  high  cliani-i  llorsbip  than  the  ki^g 
pressj-il  him  strongly  for  his  <)|iiniun  on  the  subject. 
But  More  was  sincerely  attached  to  tbe  Koman  Caihulic 
Church;  he  looked  with  a  certain  degree  of  honor  opon 
a  project  wbidi  wia  dnooMed  by  tba  poatUieal  bead  of 
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En'rIUh  Ctanuccllor's  Coetame  in  Sir  Tbomaa More'a  time. 


the  Church,  Slid  iherdbn  hegg«d  Heniy  to  tawaae  bim 
flmn  giving  an  opinicm.  Tlii*  was  granted  fbr  a  time ; 

hut  ai  it  wiw  cviili  ui  thnf  Hoiin-  liad  determinod  Id  ef- 
fect the  divorce,  niul  winild  .14MM1  require  the  active  co- 
operation of  hi*  chancellor,  More,  who  determined  not  to 
be  a  party  to  tbe  tianaacUon,  finally  aakcd  and  obtained 
peniinrioBt(»TetiieftaiBtlie«flke,lla]rl8,mt,  FWnb 
this  time  Heniy,  who  never  8cem8  to  hare  recollected 
any  former  friendship  when  his  purposes  were  in  the 
least  dej^rec  thwarteil.  appears  to  have  resolved  \i\Mm 
the  destruction  of  his  old  favorite.  Anne  Uoleyu'a  cor- 
onation being  tixed  for  Uay  31,1  b33,  all  Ur  means  were 
oaed  to  wia  hiaa  om;  aod  wbentlianpwvadfaMllKU 
ual,  neonw  was  had  to  threata  and  temra.  ITorewaa 

indndad  in  the  bill  of  altninder  whii-h  wa.'^  [innsed  against 
Elizabeth  Barton,  tbe  celebrated  nun  ol  Kent,  and  her 
aocoiujiUooH  for  tmsonable  practices  on  the  ground 
that  be  bad  enooin^ged  £liiabetbi  bat  bis  innoceDca 
in  the  ease  was  made  so  dear  that  his  Dame  bad  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Ijill  of  acnisatioii.  He  was  then 
accused  of  other  crimes,  but  with  the  same  effect.  Vet 
the  court  party  noon  found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  vindictive  master.  By  a  law  passed  in  tbe  session 
«r  lCn-S4  it  was  made  higb>ti«woa,  by  mrttiagv  pAat, 
dead,  OT  acCi  U)  do  anything  to  the  prejudice,  etc.,  of  the 
king's  lawflil  raatriniony  with  (picen  Anne;  and  it  was 
alsi.  provided  that  all  persons  sbKuld  take  an  oath  to 
maintain  the  whole  contents  of  the  statute.  At  the 
end  of  the  session  coromissionerft  were  ap{)ointed  to  ad> 
minister  the  oath,  and  on  April  16, 1634,  More  traa  amn- 
moned  before  them  to  take  it.  This  More  dedined  do- 
int:.  but  at  lb--  >.iiiif  tiiin  ofT.-rtd  to  swear  that  he  would 
maintain  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  as  eatab- 
lishwl  by  Parlisnasat,  b  conaeqnence  of  his  refiising  to 
take  this  oath,  Uore  waa  committed  to  the  Tower;  and 
in  the  aame  year  two  statyhw  weie  passed  to  attaint  More 
and  Fibber  [we  FtsiiKit,  .lonx"!  of  rni-ijiri-iion  of  treason, 
with  till-  piitii.'ihment  4»f  impri«ot>ni(  at  aixl  li>*s  of  cotxlx. 
More  n-maiiied  in  priMoii  fur  Ibirtct  ii  nionili--<.  ihirint; 
which  time  several  efibrts  were  made  to  induce  him  to 
take  tlie  oath,  and  abo  to  aobaeribe  to  the  king's  eccle- 
siastical  supremacy.  His  reputation  and  cre<lit  being 
very  great  in  the  kingdom,  and  much  being  apprehend- 
ed from  his  conduct  at  that  critical  conjuncture,  all  ar- 
guments that  could  be  devised  were  allege<l  to  him  by 
arehbishop  Cmmiar  and  othem  to  pemiadc  him  to  a 
compliancy  and  aaqrftir  promises  were  made  ftom  t  he 
king  to  indocehim  VMivto;  but,  as  nothing  ooald  pre- 
vail, he  was  finally  bnniubt  to  irial  for  high-treason. 
He  appears  to  have  been  indicted  under  tbe  statute  al- 
luded tt»  abovakldlidl  made  it  highHSBOMll  to  do 


thing  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry's  lawful  mamagr-  with 
queen  Anne,  and  al^o  i^r  rtTii!>ing  to  adroit  the  king's 
ecclcMia^iicol  supremacy;  and  although  the  evidence 
against  bim  completely  failed,  be  waa  found  guilty  and 
mnrtemned  to  death.  He  was  beheaded  July  6,  1585, 
and  met hia  flrte  with  intrepidity  and  even  cheerfulne«t. 
In  the  words  of  Aildi-^m :  '  The  innocent  mirth  w)u<  b 
bad  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life  did  not  forsake  him 
to  tbe  lost.  Wiien  lie  bud  bis  bead  on  the  block,  be 
desired  tlm  exeeatioiMr  to  wait  ootal  ha  had  removed 
his  beard,  'for  that  had  never  edftoded  hia  highness.* 
He  did  iio[  li.uk  ii|m)ii  tbe  severing  of  his  head  from  hia 
boily  a.t  a  i  ircuiu>lance  wliich  ought  to  produce  any 
change  in  the  di-^position  of  his  mind;  and  as  he  died 
in  a  fixed  and  settled  bofie  of  immoitality,  he  tbeogbt 
any  tmaanal  degree  of  sorrow  and  eencem  improper 
(Spectator, No.  H49>.  His  Inxiy  was  first  interred  in  llie 
Tower,  but  was  nftenvards  beirged  ami  obtained  by  hia 
'daufibti  r.  Margaret  litifier,  and  ili'p<T«ited  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church  at  (Chelsea,  where  a  monument,  with  on 
iuseripdon  written  by  himself,  liad  been  soma  tima  b^ 
fon  erected,  and  is  still  to  be  seen.  H  is  bead  was  placed 
on  London  Bridge,  but  was  taken  down  and  preserved 
alsii  by  bi>  dan^'bicr  in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  Kofier 
family,  under  a  ('ba|K>l  adjoining  .^t.  Duiutan's  church 
in  Cuiterbun.'.  The  story  of  Margaret's  tenderness  and 
devotion  to  berCuber  should  live  as  lao|f  aa  the  English 
huiguoge  endures. 

More  was  the  author  of  many  and  various  works, 
which  w  ere  mostly  in  defence  of  Koroanism,  and  direct- 
ed again»t  ibe  revolutionarj'  tendencies  of  the  Church 
of  bis  day.  'l*hcy  have  no  value  now  as  liteiaiy  pro- 
duet  ions.  There  Is,  however,  one  work  of  his  which 
deserves  sfiecisl  notice.  It  is  entided  Dt  ttptimo  rri- 
pvblictr  statu  df^ue  flora  iniula  Utapia  (Loranni,  1  &66, 
•Ito),  the  first  communistic  writing  by  an  Knglish  au- 
thor. It  criticises  the  Kngluth  government  and  £uro- 
pean  politics^  and  u  an  account  of  an  imaginary  com- 
monwealth on  the  idand  of  Utopia,  feigned  to  have 
been  diseovered  by  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Vel>puec'^ 
and  from  wbom  Alore  bams  the  tde.  Society  is  rejv- 
resented  there  a^^  an  ideal  system,  in  which  opinions  are 
expressed  with  great  boldness  and  originafity,  and  cspe» 
dsiUy  favorable  to  freedom  of  inqviiy  oven  in  religion. 
In  it  an  ita  members  woaM  labor  fmr  the  public  gt»nd, 

all  being  ei|iin!ly  obliged  to  contribute,  ntnl  ilic  niilv  dif- 
ference bein>;  in  Ibc  nature  oftbe  lalmr;  all  ii.s  m>  inbers 
would  tbus  be  on  a  liHiting  of  alksulule  eiiuality, all  prop- 
erty be  in  common,  oil  forms  of  religion  perfectly  frec^ 
etc.  **  ]^(any  questions  of  the  highest  impoftaneotothe 
dti«n,"  says  Ueber,  discussed  in  a  spirit  far  in 
advance  of  his  time.  He  recommended  perfect  freedom 
of  conscience,  which  wa^  u  tbiu^'  abNilutely  unknown 
then,  and  for  centuries  afttrwanU  '  {Poiittenl  J-ykiet, 
|lt.i,p.  SS3).  iW  the  work,  as  a  M  lmle,  lord  Campbdl 
says  that  ''since  tbe  ttow  of  Flato  there  bad  been  no 
composition  given  to  the  woiM  which,  for  imsginsiion, 
for  |)bilci*i]>lj'u  nl  iti-i  tiiiiitintinu  i,f  nu  n  and  manners, 
and  for  felicity  of  exprciAion,  couUl  U-  compared  to  the 
L'lopia"  (J.irti  of  the  Lord  Chapcrllor* ;  Life  of  Sir 
Tkoma*  Mm).  Hallam  pronounces  it  "  the  only  work 
of  genina  thai  England  can  beast  in  this  sgc"  (Lit.  JSrjsf. 

if  Kurnpr  [4th  ed.  IRMl.  p.  'ITC).  Vet,  tbouph  Sir 
Thomas  advocated  such  lofty  [irinciplcs  in  his  I'lopia. 
it  nui.st  be  admitted  that  be  was  not  himself  altogether 
free  from  tbe  religious  bias  of  tbe  times,  being  not  only 
a  moat  aticnoooa  advocate  of  the  power  of  the  po|M^  bne 
alao  a  Tahenwnt  opponent  and  persecutor  of  herMics. 
It  is  trae  Erasmus  cites  as  pmof  of  Hore's  clemency 
"  that  while  he  was  chancell()r  no  man  was  put  to  death 
foribfse  pestilfut  docmas;"  but  Froude  contradicts  this 
statement,  and  implicates  .''^ir  Thomas  fal  tho  |MnMn> 
tioos  for  qwiacicaoo'  aatw.  There  is^  hoMWr  a  solemn 
declaration  hy  the  dianedlar  himself  in  his  Apototy 

{  published  in  in  which  he  expre.«.'ly  denies  that 

he  was  guilty  of  any  cruel  treatment  of  the  heretics. 

Ik  waa  aaver  eonlndiatod in  hb  ovmtiHy atd I 
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fore  ahoultl  Im  well  considered  lx-fi)rc  Fruudc's  statc- 
;  la  tccepted. 

If  iMnr»  ftum  Ua  work%we  turn  to  Um  peTMnal  cbar- 
'  of  St  ThooM  More,  we  find  that  be  ia  grcneriUy 

nwlcil^c'd  to  have  l>ecn.  "for  Jiistico.  ruiitcnipt  of 
BKNMV,  tiUdiility,  aiui  a  true  };enerot>tiy  of  mind,  an  ex- 
ample to  the  a^e  in  which  he  liveiL"  Hia  Christian 
temper,  too,  we  auf  add,  waa  anch  as  made  him  an 
koQor  to  the  Chrianan  cmuk  in  gtmnL  It  ia  true  he 
declared  iiiwn  the  scafTold  that  he  died  in  and  for  the 
failli  of  the  Church  "f  Hume,  but  any  Church  niiijhl 
have  wiftlieil  him  theirs;  aiiil  ihi  rt  lMre  tlinl  Cliuri  h  has 
placed  him,  not  withuut  reaauii,  among  the  brightest  of 
her  nartyn.  More,"  says  bishop  Biunet,  "  was  the 
(lory  of  bis  age;  and  bis  advancement  was  the  king's 
honor  more  than  his  own,  who  was  a  true  Chriatian 
phiKi7«j(iiier.  lie  ihouj;lit  the  cau.4e  of  the  kin^'ii  di- 
vorce wni  ju»L,  and  long  as  it  waa  pniitccuiini  at  the 
court  o!  Home,  so  long  he  favored  it;  but  when  he  saw 
that  a  breach  writh  (hat  coutt  was  likely  to  Calknr,  be  left 
the  pott  he  waa  in  with  a  superior  greatneaa  of  mind. 
It  wa.i  a  fall  great  eiiou'^h  to  retire  from  that  into  a  pri- 
vate state  of  life,  but  i  he  carrying  lualtent  twi  far  against 
him  as  the  king  did  was  one  of  the  justest  reproaches 
of  that  leign.  More'a  aupentition  aeema  indeed  oon« 
tenpttble,  bat  the  oomtniqrorhb  mind  waa  tnily  won> 
derftd"  ( // Ui. /It/ormaliotL,  iW,  100).  A  HritiMi  writer 
of  consiilerable  note  thii5  summarises  u|)on  More:  "The 
ter.ienes.'*  ami  livelinean  uf  his  sayings,  hi^  "-WL't  t  ti'iii[nr 
and  afTectionate  disposition,  his  blamcle^  hfe,  his  learn- 
ing and  probity,  combine  to  make  a  union  of  perfect 
aimplidty  with  moral  and  inteUoctual  greatneas  which 
will  forever  endear  his  memory  to  his  countrymen  of 
tvi-ry  -c  t  aii'i  party."  'I'hi!  Kii;;lish  works  i  f  Sir 
Thuma.s  Mure  were  collected  and  published  at  Ixiiulon  < 
in  1557,  and  bia  Litbl  woriu  at  Louvain  in  15jG.  His 
leltera  to  Enuoraaaie  printed  in  tlie  coUection  of  Eras- , 
oina'a  letters  published  at  London  in  1642.  Hia  Utopia, 
which  has  been  tr.iii>]ated  into  many  Knro[ieaii  lan- 
guages, and  has  had  11  world-wide  circulation, waa  given  j 
an  English  dress  by  Uubynsnuu  (Lond.  lool),  by  bishop  { 
Bumeti  and  more  recently  by  Arthur  Cajrlay  (Lond. 
lIMM).  The  LUh  of  Sir  ThoHHH  Mora  hi*  beea  written 
by  hia  son-in-law,  Koper,  wlio  married  his  favorite' 
daughter  Margaret  (Lond.  1626);  by  his  great-grand- 
son, T.  More  (l<i.'i;i:  by  HotMesthn  (lyon  l.  It'.OJi;  l>y 
Cayley  (1»(W| ;  by  Walter  [li.  C.  j  (b>nd.  IHlu) ;  and  by 
Sir  James  l^lackintunh,  in  /.iVm  oJ'  KminetU  llritUk 

Statemea,  puUiahed  in  Dt.  Laidnei'a  Cabiitet  Qfdi'p., 
and  in  MiteM  WMt$  (Lond.  1854,  \9tdb\  f,  898  »{. 

See  also  lord  CamplM-ll.  /.ins  of  the  I.'>i<l  (''iincrlluit ; 
Kroudi'.  Il'tjil.  nf  Knyl.  vol.  ii,  ch.  ix,  revieweil  in  \orth 
Brii.  ]:>  r.  1  xyj ;  Ikiniet,  OitH  Timet,  i,  153  aq. ;  Words- 
Worth,  EccUs,  hioff,  ii,  49  aq.;  Seainei^  Rr/ormtd  Ck, 
^ Bif.  ToL  i  and  ii;  Maeauby,  CVA.  omI  Hui,  E- 
toy*,  ii,  513;  Seebohm,  T'lr  Or/nnl  fte/ormfri  ^1498 
(Lond.  lMtj9);  KdinbuKjl,  A".  < . Mv.  atJi) ;  UVWmtiufer 
V?rr.  xi,  rJ3  ;  Forei'/ii  Jirr.  v.  :)'M  ;   Itflrnfpfrtirf  Ret. 

(1822),  V,  249}  Sorik  AMtrican  Rtt.  viii,  181;  Ixvi, 
S72;  iViiljgiwlQii.Jba.Jaae,1868,irtliL 

Mbxm.  Sea  Qesbo^  KnroDoii  or. 

Moreau,  Gabriel  FranQois,  a  French  prelrtt' , 
was  born  at  I'ari*  Sept.  21,  1721.  Di-scended  from  a 
lawyer  s  family,  he  became  council  scribe  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  waa  in  1737  provided  with  a  aine- 
cnre  eanonAip  in  the  metropolitan  chnieb,  but  rapidly 
mse  to  distinction,  and  in  I7'>'.'  made  bishop  of 
Venco,  In  17(13  he  waa  transforre<l  to  the  see  of  Maron, 
After  the  concordat  of  1801  he  obtained  the  bishopric 
of  Autun,  where  he  died,  Sept.  8, 1802.  The  fliat  con- 
sal  (Napoleon  Bonaparte)  esteemed  him  hiitbhr,  and  de- 
mniuli'd  from  the  pupr-  O.v  canlinar'*  hat  f^r  him.  lli« 
liti  rary  remains  however,  are  .M  anly,  i'oiiM.*tiiii;  mainly 
of  a  few  funeral  sermons  on  distingtiished  individnaU. 
vix.  Oraimm/uMkn  de  Ferdimmd  VI  et  Marie  de  i'or- 
AlfD^  rajaf  rttm  iE^ogm  (1780),  and  OraimMjkMr* 


<U  M.  It  Due  de  Bourgogne  (^1761).— Iloefer,  A  our.  Biog. 
UettinAt  xxxri,  479. 

Moreau,  Jean,  a  French  thfoi..;,'ian.  w.ls  bom  at 
Laval  n<  ar  the  ojicning  fif  the  loth  c.  ntiiry.  lie  was 
eilucated  at  Pari.*,  and  when  about  thirty  vi  nr>  of  a;;<; 
was  appointed  prnfcssor  of  theology  at  the  Uni\-enity 
of  Paris.  He  next  beeaoM  eamm  at  the  cathedral  oif 
)Ieau  X.  I  le  died  about  1584.  H  ia  work,  Nommelntura 
MH  I.rr/nulit  aurta  ponHfimm  Ctmomnnenrium,  nb  anno 
I'rrl'i  iii'-finittii  S*0"*  luqiir  a  I  itiiiiii:n  l'>~2,  is  Still  pre- 
served in  MS — Hoefcr,  Xoue.  Biug.  Otner,  xxxvi,  475w 

M oreati,  Mnc6,  a  French  martyr  to  Prateatant 

Christianity,  waa  Iniru  in  ilic  ilr-^t  half  of  the  KUh  cen- 
turj',  aud  H<»urihhed  at  I  royi  s,  in  Chain|>agnv.  He  was 
reared  in  the  Human  C«iholic  faith,  but  aUmt  1^7 
accepted  the  Beformcd  faith,  and  went  to  Geneva  to 
study  theology.  In  1550  he  retomed  to  France,  go- 
ing alxtut  the  country  iH>tributing  tract«  that  might 
turn  men's  attention  irnm  this  world's  afTairs  to  spirit- 
ual thingi.  Wliile  at  Troves  he  was  cnini|>|K'd  by 
liomanists,  and  after  a  short  imprisonment  brought  to 
trial  before  the  Inquisition,  and  condemned  to  death  at 
the  slAke  uulcaa  be  should  recant.  Tliis  be  refused  tu 
do ;  and  he  continued  atcailfast  even  at  the  stake, "  until 
he  was  smothered  by  the  flamc-s,  ami  his  voice  on  earth 
forever  buahed."  See  Hunt,  Marfan  to  the  2'raet 
Ctum  (N.  Y.  1872;  18mo),  p.  Ill, 

Mo'reh  (lleb,  Moreh'.  H""":.  an  nrcher,  as  in  1 
Sam.  xxxi,  3,  etc,  or  leaching,  as  in  Isa.  ix,  14),  an  old 
title  that  appears  Id  the  iMgoatioa  ef  two  locditiea  of 
central  Palestine 

1.  Apparently  a  Canaainte  (ficrhapa  a  ebie^  ttlm 
Mamre  t.  IIC.  'Jojsh,  owning  or  inhabiting  the  region 
south  of  iShcchem,  from  whom  the  grove  ('(i^^  oak 
[also  In  the  plur.],  AntkYen.  "pbtin")  of  Moreb  de- 
rived it*  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  .Mirnlmtti.  who 
made  this  bis  first  tarrying-plai-e  in  the  land  ((ien.  xii, 
(j,  where  the  .Si  pt,  has  »/  ('pi'f  >*/  r  v^'X  r;.\  Vulg.  oofi- 
ralliji  illit»trit\  a  deaigtution  that  continued  till  the  ex- 
<Hic  (iKuu  xt,  80^  Sept.  i>  ip^t  ^  di^i|X4,VnIg.  raUir 
tendrtu  et  iiitnmt  prom!) — **  the  first  of  that  long  suc^ 
cession  of  iacfcd  and  venerable  trees  which  dignified 
the  chief  places  of  Palestine,  and  formeil  not  the  least 
interesting  link  in  the  chain  which  so  indissolubly  united 
t  he  land  to  the  hist<iry  of  the  nation.  See  Oak.  Here 
Jehovah '  appeared*  to  Abnham,  who  here  built  the  fiiat 
of  the  aeriea  of  altan  (it  nay  be  roughly  said  that 
Abraham  hnilt  altars,  Isaac  dug  wells,  .Jacob  erected 
stones)  which  marked  the  various  sjiots  of  his  residence 
in  the  Phumlaad  Land,  and  dedicated  it  >  to  Jehovah, 
who  appeared  (HX*5,  again,  as  if  n  play  upon  the 
name  of  the  place)  unto  him'  ^(ien.  xii,  7).  It  was  at 
the  <  place  of  Shechem'  (ver.  6),  close  to  (^)  the 
mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi,  80),  where 
the  Samar.  (^xl.  adds  '  over  against  Shechem.'  Eccloa. 
1,  20  pcrliai'S  ci  iitains  a  |>lay  on  the  name  Moreb  — 
'that  f(x>Ush  |icuplc  (o  Xnu^  opupi'n;)  who  dwell  in  Si- 
cbem.'  If  the  pun  existed  in  the  Hebrew  text,  it  may 
have  Iteea  between  Sichcm  and  Sichor  (drunken).  A 
trace  of  this  ancient  name,  enrioosly  reap{M>aring  after 
many  ecnlnric".  is  jircbably  to  Iw  found  in  Mcrlhm, 
which  is  giveti  <>n  some  ancient  coins  as  one  of  the 
titles  of  NeajKiIis,  i.  e.  .Shechem,  and  by  IMiny  and  .Jo- 
sephua  as  MamortAa  or  Mfdmrtha  (Bdand,  Bin.  HI, 
§  8).  The  ktter  alatea  (War,  ir,  8, 1)  that  *it  waa  the 
name  by  which  tlie  place  was  called  by  the  roimtry 
|)Cople'  (iTTtxAfnot),  who  thus  kept  alive  the  ancient 
apiH'llation.  just  as  the  peasants  of  Hebron  <ii>l  that  of 
Kirjath-arba  down  to  the  date  of  Sir  John  Mandcville's 
visit"  (Smith).  From  the  nnticea  given,  the  grove  of 
Morah  appears  to  have  been  a  forest  occupying  the 
ridge  afterwanls  known  aa  the  mountains  of  Kphraim. 
iThe  tn>aii.sc-  of  ('hr.  J.QiabciMr,i?eilllMir«raA,Lipik 
1737,  ia  valueless.)   

2.  rtji  liiiliniinii  Chill  nf  Mwriii  iryfiq  ITpfi  f  i| 
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teachfr's  hUl;  Sept.  j^uvvo^  rov  'Ajiofii  v.  r.  Vai^nui- 
^aiiopal, yu\g.  cMia  ercrlstin)  in  the  valley  of  .Ivzrvi  l, 
oo  tbo  nocth  atds  of  the  well  of  Uaro«l,  near  wbicb  the  I 
Midianitisli  iMNt  VM  enenaped  wkra  attMlted  by  Gid- 
(1)11  (JikIk'.  vii,  1);  probably  identied  with  that  known 
as  /.iitli'  Ifrmum,  the  modem  JfM  ed-Duhy  (sec  Ilcr- 
thi'aii.  CiiiniiKiif.  ail  Im'.t,  <»r,  ralln  r.  unc  nf  tlu-  li'\si  r 
southern  ."purs  of  lUU  mountain  (wlicrc  miiw  arc  atill 
extant;,  simi-  it  Ia  iu>«ir  too  luftjT  (1889  fiMt,Vui  dc  , 
Yeld^  JHemuir,  p.  I7K)  fur  «  miliUijT  enearopaent.  It 
is  a  bare  gray  ritlge  |>aniBel  to  Motmt  Gilboa  on  the  { 
north,  and  bctwct-n  tlu'tn  hv  ihe  hattk'-ficlil.   No  doubt 


ft  scholarly  fducation,  duriui;  tiii-.  |K'riin|  (.'aniinj;  hia 
livin;;  parily  l»y  instniction,  |>arily  liy  work  in  a  print- 
ing-uffioeb  Thereafter,  it  it  uut  known  from  what  mo« 
tive,he  Biada  t  JoniMsr  to  ticoeva,  and  fttnmad  full  of 
enthnaiaam  for  the  new  reli^ous  doctrines.  He  then 
entered  the  aerrice  of  the  (Calvinistic)  miniMpr.  An- 
ii>iiir  (If  Chaniiicu.  Itotli  as  domestic  and  sccniarv. 
While  in  this  posiliou  the  police  came  to  i<cize  the 
books  wriUen  in  fitvor  of  the  new  religion,  and  he,  along 
wUh  bia  nMter,was  aiTBitcd.  Chaodieu,  at  the  tcda- 
mation  of  the  kin;;  of  Navam,  wis  aoon  set  at  liberty; 
but  Mon-l  was  placed  in  one  of  the  most  dismal  dun- 


— oltboujjh  the  fact  is  not  mentioned— the  enemy  kept :  fceons  of  the  Chalelet,  and  thence  tran»f>orted  to  Fort 
the  foot  of  Mount  Kloreh,  for  the  sake  of  some  I  I'Ev&que,  wliere  he  had  to  undergo  nufucroiis  interitiga- 


apring  or  apringa  which  iasued  from  its  base,  as  the  Ain-  torico.  He  reaiated  the  entreatka  of  bia  Jadffea  and  tha 

urfpent  reqaeata  orMa  rdathrca,  who  tried  to  nake  him 

at<iuro  his  crc-ed,  and  Vvh.  10.  1.'>.V.»,  w.ni  drct.iroil  a  her- 
etic, cxiicllid  fmm  the  I'hurch,  and  Mirrc  iiilcred  to  the 
secular  [K>wcr.  Four  d«y.s  later  he  was  found  drad  in 
I  the  Concicrgerie— rumor  reported  poisoned.  Like  th« 
condemned  dying  in  priaan,  bia  bodfwaaburMthtdqr 
I  following;  but  by  order  of  the  procureur-genenl  H  WM 
disinterreil,  brought  back'  to  the  C'onciergerie,  carried 
ill  a  rul>lii-(h-<-nrt  In  the  nrea  Ik  fore  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  publicly  burned,  Feb.  27,  l&d9. —  Uoefer, 
JVem.  Bbf.  Oiminae,  xsxri,  517. 

Morel,  Robert,  n  French  Bcne  lictino  monk,  wa? 
bom  in  ItJ.y  at  I>a  Chaise  Dieu,  in  Auvcrgne.  lie  liM>k 
holy  orders  at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Faron  de  Meaux  ia 
1671 ;  waa  sent  to  the  abliey  of  Saint  Oemain  dea  Pr^ 
to  finish  his  atndiea,  and  in  1680  became  ita  librarian.  He 
was  nfti  rwnrd"  nvpninfed  superior  ( prior)  of  a  convent  at 
Meuljiii.  ami  at  Saint  Cr(■^pin  dc  .S'is.«on<i,  atxl  socn  iary 
to  the  vi-iiiiii;  oilicor  of  France.  I^afness,  with  which 
be  became  alliictcd,  obliged  him  to  rcaign  these  offices, 
andlMictttcdin  1699  to  Saint  I>eid%  near  Fni^  when 
he  divided  the  rest  of  his  life  between  piooa  religiooa 
exerdses  and  the  editing  of  several  ascetic  works.  He 
liinil  Au^.  lf>,  17.TI,  ill  ilie  odor  of  sanctity.  lie  was  a 
man  of  a  clear,  well-balanced,  fertile  mind;  his  words 
breathed  charity  and  righteousness;  but  great  modesty, 
joined  to  simpUdty,  served  to  coooeal  liU  talents.  His 
publications  are:  Kffvnaiu de  fmr, 
tueft  ft  ojTictift  (Time  dme  arec  f'titi  ftir  rhdrpie  rfrttt 
d*$  Pmumr*  ft  <lei  I'miliqurs  tlr  F (  Paris,  ITH!) : — 
MidilationB  tur  la  retfU  de  Stivil-h'eiwil  (I'ari-^.  1717); 
—Kntretitna  t^riitnU  tttr  k$  icoHj/iJet  (I'aris,  1720) 
KntrtlitHt  tpirihittt  pour  $errir  tk  jtrtpnratim  h  la 
mnrt  (Tari:*,  1721):—  fmitafinn  de  Jt^us-ChrUl,  a  trans- 
lation, with  a<lditionnl  piece.s  (I'ari-,  1723): — Medita- 
tions Clti  (litiiiits  t'lr  Its  Erumiilis  (l'ari.«,  \~'IC<) :—  l>u 
bonheur  tf  iin  simple  Rilif/ieux  tt  d'une  timi'U  Rtligituttf 
jui  aimaU  Irur  etut  tt  Iturs  deroirs  (Paris,  1728):— /}* 
Fetpirance  Ckritiem»  (l^s,  1728)  -.—Kjiutiim  de  onr 
nir  te  Cantiqut  dn  Cmtiquet  (Paris,  1730). — Hoefcr, 
Sour.  />■("'/.  (it'ur'udf.  xxxvi,  .VJ4. 

Morell.  Samuel,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  "«i«»-**r^ 
flourished  in  the  seoond  half  of  the  I8th  centnrr.  He 

ivn>*  Inini  about  1744,  and  was  educated  nt  l)iiMin.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  rare  promise,  and  was  virv  much 
liked  as  a  minister.  He  began  preaching  when  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years  old  at  ToUylisb,  in  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  bat  daring  the  dril  dlstariiMNCS  of 
1772  he  was  peraecoted  for  the  part  he  took  in  behalf 
of  law  and  onler,  and  in  a  riot  which  occurrol  on  the 
(ith  i  f  Marcli  of  tliat  year  he  was  shot  down  in  the 
(ttreeut,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound.  See 
Keid  and  KiUen,  Biit.  PnOgL  CL  m  Irdmtd,  Ul,  870. 

Morell,  Thomas,  D.I).,  an  eminent  English  critic 
and  lexicugraptu  r.  wa.H  lK>rii  at  Kton  in  1708.  He  stud- 
ie<l  llrst  at  F.ton,  then  at  Cambridge wheie  lie  I 
a  fellow  of  King's  College.  He 


Charad  did  from  that  on  which  Gideon  was  pUntcd, 

See  ll.\itni>.  The  luTsiil.-  canip  i)rol>alily  extended 
from  the  village  of  .Sliuiietn  on  ilie  we?<t  down  to  the 
strong  city  of  ItethNhan  on  the  east,  for  >ve  .<irc  told  that 
"the  MitUaiiitea  and  the  Amalckite%  and  all  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  eeat,  ky  along  the  valley  like  graashi>pper8 
for  multitutle"  (ver.  12).  The  mountain  is  the  site  not 
only  of  Shnnero,  but  also  of  Eiulor  and  Nain  (see  PoT' 
tcx,  lliiuiJ-lx:''l\  p.  3ij7  8q.^.  \Vlit  tlier  thi-^  jiLncelia^  any 
connection  with  the  [ireccdiiig  is  doubiful;  and  it  i»  still 
more  unlikely  that  either  i.i  reUted  to  Moriah,  as  thought 
bgr  Stanly  (^tn.  and  i'ai.  p.  141,  232).  Van  dc  Veldc 
locates  the  battle  too  fkr  aouih  {Syr.  and  Pat.  ii,  S41). 
See  (ttT»Kox, 

Morehead,  lioBKRT,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of 
asne  note,  lleoriahed  in  the  ArBt  half  of  this  eentury. 

But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  was  for 
some  time  re<  tor  of  St.  I'aul's  in  Edinburgh,  and  there 
att.iiiii-d  to  di-tiiK  tion  ns  a  pnlpit  orator,  Siil)so<|uently 
he  l>ecame  rector  of  F.asington,  Yorkshire,  anil  died  in 
18iOli  He  wa!4  one  of  the  enrly  and  nio»l  valued  coa- 
tribaton  to  the  Edbtbutyh  Hiriew.  Uia  worka  arc, 
Tear  to  th«  /fofy  Land  (IHmo)  •.-~DUeovne$  on  IteHp- 
io(/..  //.//.y  (Ivlinb.  \m\  Nvo;  Itli  ed.  lHll-in.  •>  voi-i. 
8voj;  comraeinled  by  lord  JttTrey  in  the  Ldiuhurf/h  lit- 
vinr,  xiv,  H-.'-'.lj: — Snrn'tns  (IHH;,  Hvo): — Ifialo^iet  oh 
Natural  and  JitttaUd  RtliffUm  (1830,  i2mo);  praised 
by  Lowndca'a  Brii.  Ui.  p.  941,  the  Bdht.  Rer^  and  the 
Britbh  contemporary-  pre.s.s  generally,  in  most  unrpiali- 
fle<l  term»:  —  Krjdiiiui/ioa  <;/"  .V/,  I'uur*  Epi^Mlts  (1843, 
fcj).  S\o):—Pkilo»(^ieal  iHuU>gue$  (1845,  8vo). 

Morel,  Claude,  a  French  theologian  and  preacher 

of  note,  flourished  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  doc- 
tor of  ilie  .Si.rlMinne  ami  court  pn  aclier,  but  i*  best 
known  an  a  pas-siduate  adver.-Miry  of  the  Jaiisenisl.s.  He 
published  against  them  La  cnmluitt  de  Saint  Augiisfin 
esaf  ra  Ptiagiau  (1668),  and  L'Oraek  de  ia  Verite,  ou 
P^lUe  de  Diea  confrs  toutm  mtrlet  fkirieiee  (1666). 
The  JantM^nisit.s  failed  not  to  answer  him,  tm  four  pieces 
Still  atte.'<t.  viz.  a  Latin  epi.sile  in  proiie,  two  pieces  in 
Latin  \  itm'  inveighing  again.4t  him,  and  a  French  son- 
net. In  lti59  the  council  of  state  instituted  proceedings 
against  these  Janseniatic  opponents  and  aentcnoed  them. 

— IIoefi  T.  .Viiiir.  /iii";.  <,'i  w  I'lh ,  xxxvi,  [>2'^. 

Morel,  Guillaume,  a  learned  French  printer, 
noted  for  the  valuable  editions  he  published  of  the  writ- 
ings of  diatingnished  ecclesiastical  writen^  was  bom  at 
La  Tlllett],  near  Mortain,  in  1SQ6.   He  waa  the  auc- 

MHOrof  Tuniebius  (lo.'tO  )  ill  tlie  otTlce  if  din  rtor  of  the 
royal  printing-ofhcc, and  <lieil  in  l.xil.  li<  snUs  his  c»li- 
tions  of  Ureek  and  Latin  authors  (.Aristotle,  .Strabo,  Dio 
Cbrysostooaas,  Cioem^  etc.),  he  pubUsbed  I'rencb  trans- 
lations of  the  treatise  on  the  iiae  of  images  approred  by 
the  seventh  Nicene  Council,  and  of  ,hdin  Damascenus's 
Treatise  on  Imagti.  —  lloefer,  A'wur.  Jiit'y.  tjtntrale^ 
xxxvi,  515. 

Morel,  Jean,  a  Fivnch  mar^r  to  the  cause  of 
Aotcatant  Christianity  in  ita  eariicat  days  in  Prance,  I  not  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  daarieal  adiolar.  He  pub^ 

wa'*  liom  in  lo38  near  Lisioux,  of  a  ]  i>,  r  mid  nlKcurr  Ii>hed  valuaMe  cilitions  of  .\iri>wnrtli"s  I^tiu  Du  tiininrv 
family  in  Normandy.  He  sought  the  capital,  and  ,  and  lledericus's  ^jrvek  Lexicon,  and^was  the  auihor  of 
thoogh  withoot  meana  eostiiTad  to  ponua  and  flolah  |         '  '  ~ 
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ing  ( 1 794*).  He  edited  the  pUys  of  Caripides  end  JBtehy- 

lus,  tran>lato(l  the  F.plttU*  of  Sciu-i-a.  a««i«tO(l  Ilogartli 
in  writinji  his  Amilysi.*  of  Hfouti/,  nml  M'lectwl  the  j>a»- 
Mgcs  of  Scripture  for  liandrl's  uratoriiw.  Several  of  hi< 
bett  Mnooiu  were  «lao  published ;  eiDong  thcae,  one  on 
the  death  of  queen  Ounline  (178>|  Sva).  He  died  in 
1784. 

Blorellet,  Anuui-I,  a  ci-k-l)rat('<l  French  abbot,  imtCKl 
Ibr  bi>  literary  labors,  was  bum  at  Lyons  in  1727,  and 
•docMediatbeSotbooiM^atPeria.  Ue  beeame  •  fiknd 
of  VdtaiN^  Roneeen,  IMlen>t,ead  D'Alembett,  towhcwe 
MtegdtpUir  he  also  omtributetl.  lie  tnin^lateil  into 
Freneh  Beocaha':*  trcatiiHs  On  I'riiiws  and  J'titnliit* 
(1766X  end  wrote  tereral  ticatiacs  on  pt>litioal  economy, 
and  many  etlici%  among  which  U  jU«Umgt$  de  la  Litt*- 
nifitre  i«  fa /•ftOaMipiUB  <A(  db^eMhne  «^ 
U.  IHls,  1  vols.  8vo).  In  17H5  he  was  admitted  to  the 
1-  reiii  li  Academy,  aii-,1  omu'ealeil  its  archive:*  at  the  riak 
of  his  life  tliiriii^  the  rei^n  of  termr.  He  dieil  in  IHl'.J. 
See  Lemontey,  Elot/e  de  JUortlUt,  prefixed  to  Morellet « 
Mimoire$  (1H21,  2  vob.)i  Nour.  JHo//.  OineniU,  a.  v.; 
"Morellet  and  his  Cuntemporaries,"  in  tboAer^A^flMr. 
Rn.  Oct.  inn,  by  A.  U.  Everett. 

Morelll,  Conimo^  an  Italian  architect  of  oonaid- 
enble  note  among  thoM  of  the  laat  eentitry,  deaen-e»  a 
plaee  here  beeaose  his  life-labofe  were  rery  largrely  de- 

TOted  to  ec#IesiB!<tirnl  archilccture.  He  was  born  «t  Ira- 
ebin  173'J,  and  wa^  the  mn  of  Domenico  Murclli  (aim 
an  architect),  and  studied  tinder  Domenico  Trifo^li,  who 
eseentcd  eeTcral  worka  of  merit  at  Im(^  It  was  CV>- 
aimo's  good  fbrtune  to  ohtdn  powerfid  patfonage  at  the 
ver>'  out.wt  of  hij  profcMional  caieer  init,  that  of 
Giovan-Carlo  Bandi,  bishop  of  Imola,  (br  whom  he  maile 
desipn!*  for  n  bniMin;,'  ibe  cathoilral  of  that  city,  and 
throiii;h  him  that  of  his  nephew  (iiovnnni  Antonio 
Droschi, who  was  elevateil  to  the  papal  throne  in  1775, 
with  the  name  of  Pine  VL  The  new  pontiff,  who  en- 
tettained  a  peraonal  regard  fbr  Morelll,  obtained  for  him 

the  aiipointmeiit  of  city  arcliitect  at  Cesena  (the  ]ki|i<-\ 
native  town ),  and  various  other  cipnimii-iions.  He  ilie  I, 
after  a  severe  pandTtie  attack,  in  Fehruar>',  1812.  The 
principal  stmctnrM  executed  by  htm  in  the  line  in 
which  we  are  interested  are  the  cathedral  of  Imola,  the 
metropolitan  <  hiiri  h  at  Fcrnio,  the  dnomo  at  Mseorata, 
and  the  eoiivrntuil  chnrrb  at  Koawtmbnme,  St.  l'etn>nio 
at  Ca-Mel  IJolo^ne-e,  u  i  lmrch  at  Itariiiaiio,  thnt  of  the 
nuns  of  SL  Chiara  at  imola,  and  Sl  Maria  in  regula  in 
the  aaoM  dty,  and  another  dniidi  at  Logo;  also  some 
alterations  in  the  metropolitan  church  at  Kavenna.  See 
TIpaldo,  hioffr.  drgii  Jiaiiam  iUusIri ;  Kiuit.  Cyrlnp.  s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Bioff.  IHtt, <>f  the  /'we  A  rtn,  ii, 

Morelli,  Oiacomo,  Abbe,»a  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
noted  for  his  antii]uarian  labors,  and  one  of  the  most 
<li^;i.iL,'ni->li<  >i  lilifariaiH  nf  inmli  rn  liiur-.  born  at 
Venice,  April  14, 174a,  He  was  the  *<>ii  i;f  poi,r  pareiitJ^, 
who  were  unable  to  give  him  a  liU  ral  etlucation.  It 
waa  against  their  will  that  he  resolved  to  enter  the 
Church,  although  in  all  other  respects  he  alwaye  showed 
the  ;:ri  riii -I  <li  fi  rt  lire  to  thi  ir  wi.-ihe<i.  He  afterwards 
stipptieil  the  (leiicieiaie!!  of  hii  education  hy  private 
Study,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  thus  acijuircd  waa 
more  substantial  and  extensive  than  that  of  any  of  bis 
Itdian  eontamponuics^  though  it  waa  not  till  lete  in 
life  that  he  became  acquniiited  with  the  Greek  ami 
French  langiuige»i.  \Vx*  love  of  intle|»ethlence  iiitliice<| 
him  to  refuse  Si-\i  r;il  \  i  ry  mlvanl  ij' mu>  uflTem  that 
were  made  to  him  i^ith  by  the  Church  and  by  wealthy 
collectors  of  IxKikt  at  Venice,  and  he  oontinueil  to  live 
M  a  atmpla  abbe.  He  fonned,  however,  an  Intimate 
friendship  with  the  patridan  yanetti,  of  whose  rich 
Cfdlection  of  MSS.  he  ].iibli'-hei|  a  ealnlo;;iie,  under  the  ' 
title  of  Hibliothtra  Mtinuscritta  dil  ImiH  T.  (•'.  Fartetti 
(Venice,  1771-Hft,  2  vols.  l2rao).  While  this  work  was  i 
in  floone  of  pubUcatio(^  he  also  wrote  i>Mter<artone  £fo- 
rte  Menw  dfa  Pnaiiea  Ljbvrfo  ir  A.  JVarao  (Venioa^ 
1774X  in  wbidi  ha  diacumsd  and  aolvcd  a  gnat  many 


<picitions  connected  with  the  history  of  lilentnie.  Re 

then  prepared  a  jiimilar  work  on  the  liistory  of  the 
library  of  the  academy  at  I'udiia,  whither  he  hail  ac- 
companied his  friend  Farselti;  but  the  moierial*  which 
he  collected  for  that  pur]K)se  were  unfurtunali-ly  left  in 
the  hands  of  Colle,  the  historit^apher  of  that  institu- 
tion, through  whose  careley^ners  they  WCM  lost.  In 
1776  he  published  a  catal<ii;iic  of  the  1C8S.  of  ancient 
writer-,  wlii'  !i  «ere  in  the  lib^a^^•  of  the  Narni  family; 
and  somewhat  later  a  catalo<ruo  of  the  MSS.  of  Italian 
worlts  contained  in  the  some  library-.  These  wodui 
alone  would  bare  sufficed  to  secure  to  MoreUi  an  honoi^ 
able  plare  among  the  eminent  bibliographen  of  modem 
tline.«:  but  he  acquired  a  Mill  preai"  r  r(  ;iiitati..ii  an 
librarian  of  the  library  of  St.  Mark — an  ullii  e  wbu  h  lie 
receivo^i  in  I77M,  and  which  be  hekl  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Hay  b,  1819.  In  1796  he  diaoovered  n 
eonaldei«ble  fkagment  of  the  6Mh  book  of  Dion  Ca»> 
sius,  which  he  pabib«hed  at  Bassano,  tof;ciher  with  new 
various  readings  of  other  ImmiUo  of  the  same  historian. 
The  work  wbieh  exiiibits  hi*  e\len.-ivi-  kiii>« Uiltre  and 
his  critical  actuncn  in  the  stron^eiti  light  is  lii.i  JiUJi- 
otMeea  Mtuaueit/Hu  Grmm  et  lAifina,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  one  volnroe  waa  published  at  Basaano  (ltN>2), 
although  he  had  collected  matdials  fbr  several  mora 
volumes.  His  laM  pnHluction  was  EpittoUr  fjiinn  r<i- 
ritr  tnidUioniM  y  I'adua.  18U*).  Adcr  bis  <lealh  there 
appeared  Oftrrttir  oni  viMtnw  am  Oputcoli  di  Aniichi 
Scrittori  (Venice,  182Q,  3  vols,  8vo}.  See  Zcndrtni,  £h- 
f/iodi  MorttH  (Mil  1«1);  repradncnd  in  the  f^oOsriadb 
f.e/teriiti  fH  nrtUti  tUu*tii  tltlLi  prnnnni  Ventziane  wl 
Se,-ol<t  X  (Venice,  1822-24  ) ;  Ik-ttio,  Oratiom  rtci- 
tata  nrUf  tolenw  Kst^uie  nrlln  VhirM  PatrianoUdiV*- 
nezin  (Venice,  1819) }  iMfflitk  i'jfdop.  %  v. 

Morelat^likl  (L  ^  t^f-immokUonU  also  called 
the  Voluntary  Martyr*,"  a  Itussian  sect  of  fanatics, 
whose  wilfl  and  sava<je  practices  are  more  like  those  of 
ancient  Si  aiurmavians  than  of  profex-ill^^  ChriKtiaiis  of 
the  lUth  century,  ll  is  diHicult  to  know  what  are  the 
dogmis  of  these  voluntaiy  martyrs,  because  they  hava 
no  printed  books,  and  they  do  not  contidc  to  lineignan 
the  iinntcrles  of  their  sect  Regarding  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  ai  having:  l)oen  corrupted,  it  is  said 
that  they  ;;ive  thems«'lve!«  the  ri;;ht  to  change  it.  They 
recojfnise  <»<kI  the  Father,  manih>tod  to  men  under  the 
double  Airm  of  Jceue  Christ  and  the  Holy  UhosU  They 
reject  the  tme  death  and  reeunectimi  of  Jcena,  mmn- 

tniniiiLr  tbiil  the  IhkIv  placed  in  the  ^epulrlire  by  .Ij>aepll 
of  Annialbea  was  not  the  I^ird-n  bi«ly.  but  that  of  an 
obscure  mddier.  They  think  that  ('bri^t  will  nn.ii  re- 
turn, and  make  his  triumphant  entrance  into  Moscow, 
and  that  thither  hie  ^sciplaa  win  hasten  flrom  every  part 
of  the  earth.  They  do  not  observe  the  Sabbath.  Their 
only  religious  holiday  is  llanter.  They  then  celebrate 
the  l/ird'>  Supper  with  breail  wbicb  h.'ii  Ik'<  ii  biirieil  in 
the  tomb  of  M>mc  saint,  supismint;  (hat  it  thus  rev^^ives 
a  kind  of  mysterious  consecration.  Thrfr  meetings  are 
held  on  Saturday  nighu  The  following  are  a  few  lines 
of  one  of  their  hymns :  "  De  firm,  mariners  \  Triumph 
over  the  teiDiK  "! !  Fear  m  idu  r  tire  nor  whirlw  ind. 
Christ  x*  with  u.^.  Il<'  x^iU  e<illti<t  the  faithlul  in  his 
vessel.  His  masts  will  not  break;  his  ^ails  will  never 
be  rent;  and  be  will  hokl  the  helm  firmly,  and  land  us 
in  a  safe  haven.  The  Holy  Spirit  ia  with  us;  the  Holy 
.Spirit  is  in  us."  Their  custom  is  to  mwt  together  on 
a  certoin  day  in  the  year  in  some  retinvl  place,  and, 
havini;  dm;  a  ]>it,  to  till  it  with  wood,  straw,  and  other 
oombustiblcs,  while  they  are  singing  weird  hymn.<s  like 
that  of  which  we  have  given  an  extract,  relating  to  the 
ceremony.  Fire  is  then  applied  to  the  piled  fuel,  and 
nnmhers  leap  into  the  midst  of  it.  stimulated  by  the  tri- 
umphant hymns  of  tbiiM'  aniund.  to  purchase  a  »u;  imi-.  iI 
martynlom  by  their  xuicidal  act.  (Tthers.  without  »ac- 
riticing  life,  cruelly  mutilate  their  bodies,  like  the  faiut^ 
ice  of  India,  who  throw  themeelvce  beneath  the  trium- 
phal car  of  thak  idol.  These  aaetaiiana  an  to  be  fiNind 
diielly  in  the  nomb  «f  finmia,  cspeela^y  Siberia,  bat 
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thqr  in  also  roprescnted  on  the  banks  oT  the  Volga. 
Tbcn  an  •  few  at  Moaoow,  St.  Petcnbiu;g,  U^ga,  Odea- 
n,  ete.  They  try  to  make  prMelvtca  in  Um  amy,  but 

tho  imperial  police  putMie  their  nsi-^-'i'inaiia^  and  when 
they  arc  liiscoveied  punish  tluin  rniist  cruelly.  The 
BiiMian  govcmmciit  lias  endeavorctl  to  !iui>prct«  them 
by  mcana  of  very  aevera  meaaurea,  but  hn  thua  far 
Ailed  in  doiog  m.  Sea  MaiadeB,  BUL  ^CkHtHm 
Churchr»  and  Seclt,  ii,  231. 23i. 

Morely  (or  Morelly)  (Lat.  Sforeliun).  Jkan 
Bai*ti>!|'k.  a  I'rt  iirli  rruti  »i;iiit  ili\  ini',  iiot<  il  ii  r  Ids  at- 
tempts to  iutnxluce  into  the  Church  a  ilcniuoralic  or- 
ganization auich  as  it  had  in  apostolic  time*,  was  bom  at 
Paria  about  1610.  But  little  ia  known  of  bia  early  per- 
aonal  history.  He  aoddenly  became  noted  by  btt  crit- 
iciiin  tif  thf  fourth  lHH)k  of  Calvin's  In^fitiilion  Chri- 
timnf,  in  an  easay  on  cccle)iia«tical  discipline,  iu  which 
be  tried  to  prove  that  the  Uit y  ought  to  hava  pawar  to 
decide  on  aU  importaut  queattona  of  doctrine,  morals, 
deistion  oTpaatora,  etc.,  privileffcs  aaagned  by  tba  Ge- 
neva Hefitrmpr  to  a  Ciin^i!<ti«ry.  and  fortit'KNl  liis  ilic- 
ory  by  di'dnralions  of  S<Ti|>tiirr  and  the  ufNnijtH*  of  the 
primitive  Church,  llf  ^ul)nn(i<c|  ilic  ,s;inn'  in  man- 
uacript  to  Calvin ;  but  Calvin  returned  it  with  the  ex- 
cnae  that  h«  bad  wot  time  to  pemae  aekog  a  tiaatiae  i>n 
a  Mibject  already  settled  by  the  Word  of  Ood*  Morely 
then  had  it  printed  under  the  title.  TraHi  dSs  la  tRtri- 
jtUiti  it  jxiliir  ChitiirniK'  (Lyiiii".  I'hW  i.  Tin'  niocU'ra- 
tiiMi.  the  force  of  arpimrnt,  tin-  deamess  ol  t'XjHiailion 
di»pUyeil  in  it  fouml  little  counti-iuince  with  the  Calvin- 
latic  diuKbeat  and  wbea  in  1M2  be  pwaentcd  it  to  the 
Nadonal  Synod  held  at  Orleans  it  was  ivjected.  This 
conilemnation  n|>]n  an-il  rather  strani;i'  )n  ri  lar^'i'  imm- 
l>er  of  the  Kefornicd;  among  other*,  Soubisc  exprciwcd 
himM'lf  strongly  agatnat  thb  proceeding  to  Theodore 
de  Iksa,  wbo^  however,  auccwded  in  quietbg  bitn. 
BCoidy  retired  to  Torn*,  where  he  fbmid  a  violent  ad- 
versary in  the  pastor  of  Saint-(i«  rniftin.  and  tlunrt^  to 
tJeneva  (Nov.  l.Vri).  Here  he  was  iro  Ion;.'  siiinnmned 
iM  fi.ri'  tin-  Consiftori',  and  a!<kc^l  to  retraci.  TImh  he 
refuted  to  do,  hut  proposed  to  auUnit  the  matter  to  the 
Judgment  tut  Farel,  Da  Tiret,  and  Calvin.  Tha  latter 
would  not  accept  the  part  of  arliiter,  saying  he  would 
not  place  hiniM-lf  alxive  the  ■«_vno«l.  which  had  con- 
dt'nnu'<l  his  Unik.  l',\  «  ii  Mi>r<  ly\  ri  .jui  lo  iri\  (>  him 
pcnnis-oion  to  defend  hiniMlf  in  writing  was  not  grants 
cd;  on  the  contrary,  the  Con^iiitor}-  treated  bim  as  an 
obattnate  heretie,  aiid  (Aug.  81, 1568)  exoonmiiuiicaicd 
bim;  hia  book,  referred  to  tbe  enancit,  was  oondemned 

to  lie  Immeil  (Sejil.  17  1.  and  all  IxH.k-tdns  were  furbid- 
den  to  expose  it  fur  sale,  all  eiti/.en!^  and  inhabitants  of 
Geneva  warned  not  to  purehoM  it  for  reading,  and  all 
who  pnaaeawd  oopica  of  it  were  ordered  to  bring  tbam, 
and  those  who  knew  wbcre  there  were  any,  to  de> 
nounce  them  within  twenty-four  hours  at  the  risk  of 
severe  punishment  in  case  of  non-eon>plianw.  More- 
ly left  (leneva,  but  the  passion  of  the  Calvini.xtie  elcr- 
gy  ceased  not  to  manifest  itself  against  him.  When  in 
1M6  he  acted  n  tator  to  the  son  of  Jeanne  d'AHmt,  the 
Oonaiatory  did  not  rest  aati»fled  until  he  was  dismissed 
fhom  that  family.  The  National  Synods  of  rari§  (l.'>(io) 
and  Ntrni"*  (l">7'.*)  al^^o  condemned  his  J Hitt,  <!■  la 
Dueiptine,  n&  well  a**  his  R^jtotur,  which  ho  ptiblishe<l 
against  An  Ajn>lf><jy  of  thr  CalcitiiMic  iJoctrutf,  vnn- 
vaAf  attributed  to  Cbaadieu  and  Viret.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  a  pxxlly  nnmber  of  penona  of  rank,  several 
churclif I'f  I,!iii^'iii'il<K-.  those  (,|'  Sen-',  Mcaux.  and  oth- 
ers, ajipnived  and  shared  his  oijinion^  l  onei-rtiini;  church 
organization, and  demanded  with  him  that  the  laity 
slwuhl  have  a  vola  in  tbe  election  of  elder%  pastois,  etc. 
Bamos,  too,  became  intetvstad,  and  inriatad  apon  thM 
fight.  The  author  of  all  this  agitation  in  157'i  dropped 
out  of  sight.    He  is  suppo^cil  to  have  difvl  towanls  the  | 

end  of  the  lOtli  centur>'  in  I.  Inn.  Mn^land.    His  plan 

of  congregational  lay  representation  in  ccdeoiaslic  gov- 
ernment is  now  realized  easentially  in  most  Ptatcatant 
cburebeai,afUrtbrealMUiidndyaamofcMitnnracqr.  B^ 


tides  Cba  two  principal  works  ment  ioned,  t  wo  other  pal^ 
lioatiooa  an  ascribed  to  him,  via.  Irerboraai  Latiimmm 
ntm  Grweb  A  m/lii  ifipie  nmjunetonnmtoaifdrtiuMCamf 

tutnlarii  (I's.'l  .  and  //<  /-jrfit^iii  ah  tinliihrUtu  j^r  ,ji,'s 
excultum  ItU  ramUi  i  l>ind.  li>*l<;;  the  latter  was  dedi- 
cated to  queen  Klizahcth,  and  translated  into  German. 
See  Bayle,  liitt,  JJid.  a.  v.;  liaag.  La  Fnmet  Proltt- 
Amir,  a.  KleAran,  Uimovm,  voL  xxxvi;  Boefier, 
Sour,  Jiiof}.  Geniralf,  xxxvi,  546,  547. 

Mor^rl,  Locis,  a  Erencb  eockaiaatic  noted  br  hia 
literary  labora,  was  born  at  Bargeuont,  in  Pkxyvenee,  in 

1(>4M.  He  fir^t  vtiidird  llir  classics  in  the  .I«•^nili<■nl  col- 
lege at  .\ix,  and  finally  theology  at  Lyons,  and  Man  there 
ordained  for  the  priesthood.  When  oidy  eighteen  yean 
of  age  be  made  himself  noted  as  the  autbor  of  an  alicgofw 
ical  OMupofMon,  and  laler  by  a  colleetion  of  hb  poena. 

lie  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  IiaUaB 
and  .S|tanish  languages,  and  translated  liiMlriguez's  book 
on  Chrutum  Ffrfn-timi,  which  he  inilili^hed  und<T  tho 
title  Pratique  dt  Ui  pet/tctiou  ChrHieime  tt  rtliginatf 
tradmite  de  tE^pagmA  (Lyona,  IS77,  %  vok  8vo).  lb> 
reri  preached  Ifar  five  yean  at  Lyons  with  great  aoeeeas^ 
and  while  there  ibrnied  bis  plan  for  his  Hittorieal  Ih'c- 
tiiniiri/.  He  so  applied  hiniM'Iflo  iliis  .••t  iijicndous  work, 
of  which  the  first  edition  a]>jHared  at  Lyons  in  1674, 
that  his  health  was  impaired  and  his  strength  exhaust* 
cd.  In  lliiliO  appeared  the  flnt  volume  of  the  aeooad 
edition.  He  died  in  the  tame  year,  Jidy  10.  But 
though  Miircri  Iml  lived  nidy  so  few  years,  he  li.nd  vet 
accomplished  the  \y<iTk  of  a  common  lifetime,  and  se- 
cured a  name  among  [sksterity  for  ceiituriea.  Hit  Uuh 
torical  Diaiomrjf  oontaina  whatever  ia  anrimis  and 
notawarthy  u  sacred  and  prolhne  history ;  hence  every- 
body was  anand  to  mc  so  pnMligious  a  work  from  tn 
young  a  man.  He  was  at  omr.  nfier  the  publication  of 
the  UK>k  in  1674,  surr<»unded  t'V  tbe  learned  of  bis  eoun- 
try,  taken  from  his  cliarge,  and  made  welcome  iuto  the 
family  of  tbe  bishop  of  Apt,  in  Provence,  whom  ha  at* 
tended  the  year  following  to  Paris;  he  waa  there  soon 
intndnoed  to  the  prelates,  who  held  their  atMmbly  in 
St. Germain  en  l«iye,  and  tlie  li  .inu-d  men  iu  the  me- 
tropolis. His  frieinis  al»o  recommended  him  to  M.  dc 
Pompone,  secretary  of  state,  who  iBTttad  him  to  hts 
houae  in  1678;  and  he  might  hava  axpaoted  great  ad> 
%-antagea  fkom  the  (Mlronage  of  that  minister  had  not 
his  intense  applieaiion  em  ^hnrt  his  life.  Indeed,  he 
may  U-  said  tu  have  Naeriliexd  Uiih  his  fortune  and 
his  life  for  the  public  when  he  undertook  so  laborious 
a  work.  Besides  the  writings  above  alluded  to^  he 
pot  tba  Um*  f^ffts  Sahb  Into  nan  clagant  Franeh, 
and  added  methodical  tables  for  the  use  of  preach- 
ers, with  chronological  tables;  and  in  1671  he  pub- 
lishe<l  at  Lyons  the  following  book,  Ililnti  ■  ■  n,,iir<lhg 
du  LrVfiH/,  ou  tiititit  lie  In  rtliyinn,  liii  f/ourintiiiiiil,  it 
lies  ctmtumit  da  I'rrsis,  dt*  Arinrniins,  tt  den  Giturrt, 

cvmiMsii  jMir  It  P,  u.  1).  C.  C.  i  that  is,  P. Gabriel dtt  Cbi> 
non.  capuchin"),  tt  dotmh  aw  piiUir  y<ir  If  tdwr  L.  M.  P. 
IK  E.  T.  {th:i{  i-.  I.diiis  Moreri.  pr.'  lre.  I>. If  ur  en  Tte-- 
ologie).  The  /linlnrirnl  Ihclii'uiny  has  j>a-sse<l  through 
many  editions,  and  has  from  one  vid.  fol.  been  extended 
conatantly  until  in  iu  19th  edition  (Paris,  1750)  it  made 
10  vola.  foL  Both  the  wdl-informed  Bayle  and  the 
in  holarly  Hu  Pin  have  enlarged  and  enriched  the  work 
as  ii.s  editors.    See  (Jfn.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Niceron.  Mf- 

moint,  s.  v.;  Iloefer.  Souv.  /iu»j.  (ifniralf,KV. :  Peri- 
cnud,  .lAw  ,  ri  a  I.'jnn  ( Lyons,  1837,  8vu).    (J-  H-  ) 

Mores.  Kt>w'AiU)  K(»w  an  Engliah  Roman  Cath- 
olic noted  for  his  antiquarian  labors,  was  bom  of  I*rot« 
eatant  parenu  Jan.  U,  1780,  at  Tunatall,  in  Kent, 
when  his  ftthar  was  rector  4br  vaaily  tbii^  Taan 

He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylor's  school  mid  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Kven  while  yet  a  student  at 
the  nni\  er^ity  be  w  as  noted  for  his  attainments,  and  as- 
sisted in  antiquarian  labors,  iking  intended  for  orders 
bv  hu  father,  he  tor>k  the  degrees  of  B.A.  May  12, 1750^ 
and  MJL  Jan.  15k  1758,  befon  whad  I 
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confitlrrablo  collrrti.ini  rolativo  to  the  antiijiiitici^ate^ 
of  Uxfurd,  aad  particularly  l<.  ihosf  of  lii.t  own  college, 
wboae  archiTCS  he  arranged,  and  made  lar^^  extncte 
ftom,  witli  a  view  to  its  biatonr.  U«  alao  gathered 
MNM  eoUeetkNui  jbr  •  bietory  of  Godetow  NimiHrr  and 
of  Ifflov  churrli.  His  MS,S.  relative  to  liis  i^wn  ci.H-M.e, 
with  his  colUu'ii'iii.t  aliout  .Vll  Souli'  t'olU'u't'.  arc  i-iiU  iin- 
publiithiHl,  hut  tiTc  treasured  iu  the  Uudleian  Library, 
la  I7&i  he  printed  in  half  a  4io  sheet  iMinc  oorrectiona 
BMde  by  Jnniua  in  his  own  copy  of  hia  edition  «f  Cmi' 
mon'$  SoTOH  I'arajihrtue  of  Ometit,  and  otAerpartt  of 
thf  Oil  Tfffamtnt  (AmstoKHl.  1G55),  and  then  went  to 
till-  t^'oiuiiieiit,  >vlii  re  lie  veiii.i  .<i  haxe  fallen  in  with 
Homaii  Caih'ilieji,  and  to  have  .-M-crelly  ji>iia'd  their  com- 
munion. He  is  even  reported  to  liavc  taken  orders 
but  tbero  is  no  dear  record  of  this.  He  waa  favored  by 
the  Sorbonne  with  the  degree  of  D.D.,  indicating  that 
ho  mu>'t  have  made  strunt;  friends  amoii;;  ihe  Fn  in  li 
Komanist.'i.  On  his  rcluni  to  KngUnd  he  cut«.rt-tl  into 
deaoon'a  orden  in  the  EatabUahment,  but  never  held 
any  prefennenta,  aa  be  wae  onivenaUy  dialiked  for  hia 
peeoliar  leligioiu  oi^nionn  Tbw  h«  avowed  a  pnfer- 
cncc  for  the  Latin  language  in  religious  worship,  and 
comixwd  a  crcetl  in  it,  with  a  kind  of  mass,  of  w  hich  he 
printed  a  few  cojiies  in  his  own  house,  under  the  dis- 
guittd  title  of  OrdintiU  Huotidianiim  (lijiih),  Ordo  Tri- 
gmlaiit  (1685).  That  Mores,  however,  had  forukcn  hia 
Roman  (^tbolic  notiona,  at  least  in  part,  in  later  life,  is 
apparent  from  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  hia  daughter, 
who,  while  uiuler  the  tuition  of  French  Itomanistji,  was 
surruun'ied  by  intlueiices  of  luch  a  character  as  might 
aecare  her  convension.    lie  no  ^Hiuer  gained  knowledge 

of  It  than  he  bad  bar  lemored,  bcaideii  aeveiely  leinon- 
•tnting  a^inet  the  breaeb  of  Kood  (Uth  oftlie  IHeoda 

he  lia'l  trui^ted.  lie  died  in  177X,  leaving  many  works 
and  collections  of  ^reat  value  to  the  aiitiiiuariaii.  A 
curious  work  which  he  left  in  MS.  in  Latin,  entitled  iJe 
^/rieo  A  reUtpi$copo  JJorovernaui  Commattariiu  Auc- 
Hn  Edmardo  Rom  M«rt»,  A  .Sf^  See,  A  atif.  Ijmi,  Soe., 
deems  to  have  been  intended  for  publication.  It  con- 
tains ten  chapters;  and  the  tirxt  seven  relate  to  arch- 
bishop .Wfric;  caj).  H  is  entitled  *•  |)e  .t^lfrico  liala;" 
cap.  9, "  De  i£lfrico  Abbate  Meildunculi ; "  cap.  10^ "  Dc 
allla  JBIfiridt."  An  appendix  h  aubjoined,  eontabring 
transcripts  of  Saxon  charters  and  extracts  from  historians 
concerning  archbishop  .Elfric.  It  is  now  prc*en'e<l  in  the 
Lambeth  Litirary.    See  (ini.  /^Irt.  h.  v.;  and  the 

Mfmtiirt  j.refixed  to  bin  history  ot'Tunstall.  (.1.  II.  W.) 

Mor ' esbeth-gath  (1  leb.  More  thetA-Ualh,  Ti'^'^iXi 
rf,  poMte$tioH  of  Gaih ;  Sept.  cXiyjMVO/iia  FO,  Vulg. 
fnrrrdifit.i  h'rtk  ),  a  town  of  Palestine  (perhaps  so  named 
from  its  vicinity  to  (lath),  where  the  prophet  Miciih 
appears  to  have  been  fMirn  or  to  have  resided  (  Mic.  i, 
14),  who  waa  hence  called  a  Mokastiiite  (^Mic.  i,  1 ; 
Jer.  xxvi,  18).  It  b  named  by  that  prophet  (Mic.  i, 
18-15)  in  company  with  Lachiah,  Acbzib,  Mareabah, 
and  other  town*  of  the  lowland  district  of  Judah.  Hia 
worda,  '■  Therefore  shall  thou  gi%e  prenentt  to  Morc- 
abelh-gath,"  are  cxplaiuiHl  by  Lwald  i  I'rophrten,  p..'i:iO) 
aa  referring  to  Jeruaalero,  and  as  containing  an  allu- 
aion  to  the  aignilieattou  of  the  lume  Motesheth,  which, 
though  not  ao  literal  aa  the  pky  on  thoH  of  Adudb  and 

3Iarr?«h-\h.  is  yet  tolerably  obviou'* :  "'Therefore  shalt 
thou,  <>  Jenisalero,  give  coinpen«jiiion  to  Moresheili- 
gath,  itself  only  the  {losaca&iun  of  another  city."  llii- 
xig  (Coaaawaf,  ad  loe;)  lately  insiats  upon  the  old  Jew- 
ish interpretation  of  the  name  aa  aa  appdktlve  for 
some  dejM'ndeticy  of  the  Philistines  (but  sec  Manrer. 
Commevt.  ad  I>m-.").  .lerome  (Onnmant.  s.  v.  Mora^thil 
places  it  a  sh'irt  dihtanre  east  of  Kleuihero]Mili«,  and  n'- 
marks  (('omment.  in  Mic.  prul.)  that  it  was  still  a  mod- 
erately sized  village  ("  baud  grandia  viculns"),  contain- 
ing a  church  over  the  tomb  of  Micab  (A/i.  ad  EutUuk. 
p.  (i77).  From  these  intimations  Dr.  Kobinson  {Re- 
searrhis,  il,       \  <  ou(  hides  that  it  tnii«t  have  been  near 

Uaresbah,  perhaps  at  the  site  of  the  church  of  HuHta 


AmhmI,  twenty  minutes  ii,'.'\V..  of  TJ.  it-.Iilvriii,  dose  by 
which  are  the  ruininl  foundations  of  a  village  (losaibly 
ancient.  Thomson  inclines  to  identify  it  with  Mare- 
shah  (Land  amd  Book,  ai,  860) ;  but  the  sacred  writer 
dearly  diaiingolibea  them  (Mic.  i,  15).    See  Oath; 

MiCAII. 

MorettO  UA  Rkk.s<-ia,  a  distinguished  Italian  art- 
i»t  of  Titlan'a  school,  and  sometimes  called  liimricino, 
was  bom*  aeeovdiug  to  Lanxi,  in  1514,  and  was  the  fiist 
to  intndoee  Utian'a  style  to  his  native  ^strict  His 

picture  of  St.  Xin  iifii,  painted  for  the  Madonna  <le  Mirn- 
coU,  is  in  liiian'r*  Ih  >t  manner.  He  was  nii»stly  em- 
ployed in  his  native  prov  ini  e,  di.stiiiguishing  himself 
more  by  hia  delicacy  than  by  bia  grandeur  of  handling; 
A  fine  spedmcn  of  thb  last  qnaKikatiaa,  however,  may 
he  -yen  in  his  terrific  picture  of  /■'linn  in  the  old  cathe- 
dral. Hi-*  pieture  u(  .St.  J.iirin,  in  the  church  of  St.Cle- 
niente.  is  imt  Mi  much  studied  as  that  of  .Si.  (  \iIj'hii  inr, 
and  even  this  yieUa  to  hia  i)ainting  of  the  great  altar, 
representing  Our  Lady  iu  the  air,  with  the  tituUr  and 
other  aalnts  seen  below.  An  altar-piece,  consiating  of 
various  saint-s  at  Sl  Andrea,  in  Dcrgamo,  another  at  Si. 
(  tior^'io,  in  Verona,  w  ith  the  Full  i>/ .Si.  I'mil,  at  Milan, 
are  all  of  the  m<»t  finished  composition.  A  work  enti- 
tled the  h'Ui'jtllati>m,  in  the  Muse«)  Tom  at  Brescia,  is 
remarkably  fine ;  abo  the  Murder  qf  tht  ImnoeaiiU,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giovanni  Evangeliau  at  Bntda.  The 

time  of  his  death  is  aakoown.  Soe  Lansi,  Biftory  of 
J'titiitinff  (iranaL  by  Roscoe),  ii,  180;  Mrs.  Jameson  aud 
Kastlakeli  JKllery  o/Our  Lord,  i,  271 ;  ii,  98. 

Morgan,  Abel,  a  Baptist  minister  of  soma  note, 
was  bom  in  Wslea  in  IG^{7,  emigrated  to  thb  country 
in  171 1,  and  settled  at  I'craupck,  Pa-,  where  lie  preached 
until  his  death,  Dec.  Hi,  172*2.  He  was  a  good  man,  w  ell 
beloved  by  hb  pcopbi,  and  did  cfKcient  service  for  the 
Cbriatun  came  among  the  Welsh  who  were  settkd  in 
Pennsyl  vsnia  in  bb  day.  He  compiled  a  fofio  Concord- 
ance to  tlic  Webh  Bible,  which  was  printed  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  also  translated  The  Cmiiiry  I'onJ'iuiou  into 
Welsh,  with  original  additions.  S.  <  iU-nc<tict,  Uitt, 
Bapt.  i,  583 ;  Bnpt.  Qnar.  Julj-,  lb74,  art.  V. 

Morgan,  Aabury,  a  minbter  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (-'hurch,  was  bom  in  Jlecklenburg  County, 
Va.,  Aug.  *2'>,  17'.t7 ;  converted  in  1«I2  ;  entered  the  .South 
Carolina  (Vinference  in  1818;  was  stationed  in  Cbsrbs* 
ton  in  1828,  and  died  then,  Sept.  mb  of  the  mnm  year, 
of  the  ■*  stranger's  fever."  He  waa  a  good  min,  had 
been  »iicci  .,-.rnl  mi  furtner  a])[>ointments,  and  pn>mi«ed 
uscfuluesis  to  the  L  Imrcti.— J/j/iHftjt  o/'CuHj'traicti,  ii,8<>. 

Morgan,  Caesar,  D.D.,  an  Knglish  divine  of  soma 
note,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  last  century  aa 
canon  of  Ely.   But  Htth  b  known  of  hbpcnonalhb- 

tory.  His  «iirK«.  however,  show  that  he  was  a  man 
of  nuieh  erniliiion  and  a  <'lose  student.  He  publislied 
several  of  his  sermons  (l7«(l,4to;  1781,  Ito);  alsoawork 
on  PkHotopkg  amd  tUttlatkm  (1789, 8vo) ;  and  another, 
TkB  TrnHf  of  Plato  and  AUWadbna^  etc  (1797,  live), 
universally  commended  as  an  able  work  from  an  ortho- 
dox sland-point.— .Allilionc's  Diet,  of  BriL  itnd  Amtr. 
A  ulhnrt,  «.  V. 

I    Morgan,  Eraamiui  B.,  a  a^nbter  of  the  Mcthod- 

I  tst  KpiH4-opal  Church,  waa  bom  at  Wilmington.  Tt,  in 

'  18(M1.    He  was  ctmverteil  when  about  twenty-live  years 
of  age,  anil  immiNliately  began  to  preach.    For  two 
years  he  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder,  an<l  in 
1 1833  Joined  the  New  Hampshire  Conference.   He  waa 
I  stationed  aaoeeaslvely  at  Athene  Aitney,  daranoo^ 
IV  t.  rln  r.Mi:;h,  Westmoreland,  and  Chesterfield,  KesnSt 
Lnnii:i!l.  K.ist  Ilaverliill.  Ijineaster,  Canaan,  and  8o«lth 
Heading.    In  IHl(i  he  was  siiiHTannnaieil,  and  contiii- 
1  tied  in  that  and  the  supernumerary  relation  for  seven 
I  years,  after  which,  in  1853,  he  was  stationed  at  Ches- 
1  terfield.  Mai^H  within  the  bounda  of  tha  Mew  Eqgland 
I  Conference.   Afterwards  he  was  stationed  at  Fumer, 
Three  Rivers,  BrookfieUI,  am!  Dn  Ih  y.    In  18,'.7  he  was 
i  wpenaouated,  after  which  time  be  never  resumed  an 
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effective  reUtion.  During  1871,  wbile  snpplying  the  jdied.  This  event,  with  hi!<  rpsponsibility  at  his  poet, 
Cbaveh  «t  Nordi  BbmdfiMtl,  hie  health  Tailed,  and  he  '  "  '  ' 
lemnvcd  his  ronUlciice  to  Williamsburgh,  Maaii,  where 
he  ilit  >i.  .lutiL'  10. 1M72.  "  M<>rt,'an  was  a  man  of  itrong, 
di  ar  niiiiil.  .  .  .  He  wa-s  a  ikriiUd  man— uiici>n)promi»- 
iug  iu  hostility  to  the  jiowers  of  ilarkiu>.s  ami  in  his 
uAxoaef  of  every  muvcnient  caU-ulalcil  U>  flcvatc  hu- 
■unity,  and  cevul  more  of  the  ghiiy  of  Deity."  See 
IfMUfet  o/Com/emieet,  187?,  p.  47. 

ACorgan,  Qerard,  n  minintcr  of  the  >Icthoilist 
Epinopal  Church,  was  born  in  lialtimore  County,  Md., 
JiMM  8, 17M;  WM  oooTCffted  in  IWI ;  entered  the  Hal- 
tinore  Confcrcnoe  in  1806,  and  died  March  17,  184G. 
Me  poMesM'd  a  clear  intellect,  a  |)cneiratin){  judgment, 
and  liis  lilV  wa.t  oju.-ililc,  i-vangelical,  and  WBimiltly 
uaefuL    ^^«c  MiiiuUs  oj  Cotf/'ertaota,  iv,  10. 

Morgan,  Gilbert.  D.D.,  a  noted  miniater  the 

5?4inlhcrn  Prrsliytf  riaii  Church,  was  born  nt  Salem, 
N.  Y..  ^lay  23,  17iM,  receivctl  his  collof;iate  training; 
at  rnion  CtiUcge,  Schcnectaily,  and  purxicil  his  tla- 
ohigicai  studies  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  At  an  early  ago 
he  engaged  In  Central  and  Weeteni  New  Tork  in  the 
fonndation  of  churches  and  institutiona  of  learning,  one 
of  hi.H  c<>-laborcr*  l>einff  Dr.  Archilaus  (}.  Smith.  In 
lH3fi  Dr.  Morgan  I  r.  auic  |.r.  •lilmi  nfili.'  Wi-t.  r;i  I'ni- 
versiQf  of  PeiniityU  ania  at  l'itl>liiir^'li,  aiul  ut  the  invi- 
larion  of  the  I>"gi»lamre  dri  w  up  a  n  port,  which  final- 
ly was  auhatantially  intntduced  into  the  educational  qra- 
tem  of  IVmnsylranla.  He  afterwards  became  oomieetcd 
with  the  Hamixh  n  Sidney  rt>ll<  >;c  in  Virginia,  later  re- 
moved to  North  (  flrolina,  and  tinally  made  South  (."aro- 
linahis  permanent  hum*',  and  there  preache<l  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Southern  rre«byterian  Church.  Failing 
health  and  iidYanced  age  finally  Indaoed  his  letum 
North,  lie  died  in  New  York  City  May  27,  IftTS.  Dr, 
Mor^.iii  was 

greatly  1k1i>viiI  aiiiDii^'  tl)iw<-  to  whmn  In-  nunicteretl  in 
apiriiual  things,  i'evr  men  in  the  Church  South  could 
claim  the  su|Mrior  aeholanhip  to  which  he  had  attain- 
ed, lie  was  an  ornament  to  his  own  denomiaatioo  and 
to  the  Christian  Church.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Morgan,  Hector  Davien.  an  English  divine, 


and  official  cafes  as  treasurer  of  the  mission,  devolved 
upon  him  an  amount  of  labor  which  brought  on  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  after  proceeding  on  his  joiimey  as  tu 
as  Smyrna  he  dieil,  Au^;.  -'.">.  \>M\:>.  ^Ir.  Mitl^tiii,  writes 
the  Hev,  Dr.  Hamlin,  then  president  Kubcrt  I  ollege, 
Constantinople,*' was  a  ttObVemi^ioiinry.  a  man  of  right 
Jadgmeat,  of  enenthre  power,  and  of  self-denying  de- 
votion to  his  work.  HehasflidalMdHaii^tliatdoaa 
it  well. "  See  Wilaou,  iVwA.  Hilt.  Almtmctc,  1806,  p. 
I  21».    (J.  L.  S.) 

Morgan,  JoMpbi  a  minister  of  the  (Dutch)  Be- 
'  fiirmetl  Church,  was  bora  of  Welsh  parentage  In  1674, 

and  onlained  in  1697  In  Connecticut,  After  aettle- 
jmeiil.i  at  I'-as-t  Chester,  N.  Y..  fnmi  um  to  1704,  and 
(irwnw  ich,  Conn.,  from  170^1  to  17(>H,  he  Ix-came  pastor 
^at  Freeh<dd  and  Middletown,  N.  J.,  where  he  .M-rved 
*  both  the  Dutob  and  FreabyUiian  churches  (1709-Sl^ 
He  gave  to  the  former  cbuveb  ibottt  three  fburtbs  of  hia 
sorvu  i':*,  althoiigli  he  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
I'resbytery.  A  revival  of  rtligion  followed  his  labors 
in  1721.  His  la'<l  wttlement  was  at  Hopewell  and 
Maidenhead,  N.  J.,  wlieie  be  preached  from  1732  to  1737. 
Although  hii  llbniry  was  veiT  email,  be  seems  to  luiv« 
(►cell  a  ftiidiinis  man  an'l  a  voluminous  author.  He  was 
a  corresiKiiKli  lit  ol  Cotton  Mathrr.  (hie  of  his  I^ittn 
letters  to  .Mailitr,  date<l  in  17'.M,  is  Mill  prewrvwl  at 
Worcester,  Mas.t.  In  addition  to  several  printed  aer> 
none,  he  published  treatises  on  Baptism,  Ori^mi  Sbl, 
Sm  Ut  omt  runiskment,  Ekction,  etc.  His  latter  Jcan 
were  sadly  overcast  with  trials  and  bottdw.  In  17^8  ht 
was  charge*!  with  having:  •'  practiced  astmlogA-,  coante- 
nanced  promiscuous  dancing,  and  transgressed  in  drink." 
These  charges  were  not  proved.  In  1786  he  was  ana* 
pended  foin  tbe  niniatiy  for  inienqiefanoe^  but  was  le- 
hiirhlv  ei*teenied  hv  his  brethren,  and  I  •toTed  In  1788.  Re  dM  in  1740.   See  Webster,  IfiM. 

Prrsb.  <  •/>. ;  Con*  in,  MtumtiRtf.  Ck.  s.  v.  (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Morgan,  Mocgaa*  a  pnmincnt  lay-worker  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Piotestant  Episcopal  Cboreb,  waa  a 

native  of  >Valps,  hut  had  come  to  \h'\s  country  while  yet 
a  youth,  and  s*ttlf<l  in  I'eimsylvania.  In  li"2t>  he  re- 
moved to  the  south  of  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia,  antl 
noted  fiir  his  aoeiolqgtoal  studies,  was  bora  in  1768,  and  i  there  built  iu  1740  the  fint  Episcopal  church,  now 
was  edooated  at  Cambridge  UnivenitT.  After  taM^  |  Imown  as  the  liGll  CVeek  Chndi,  and  silaatad  In  the 
holy  orders  he  at  once  n>se  to  jKisitions  of  prominence,  parii^h  of  Wiindu'^iter.  He  live*!  to  an  advanced  age, 
ami  finally  Iwcame  canon  of  Trallong.  In  1HI9  ho  hail  pursuing  to  the  la-sl  a  course  of  anient  and  active  piety, 
the  hiiu'ir  to  l>c  selected  Hampton  lecturer,  and  his  .'<er-  which  made  him  a  light  and  a  blessing  to  all  within  hia 
Dions  preachetl  that  year  were  publisheil  (1819,  8vo).  j  intluencc.  Under  the  direction  also  of  the  clergymen. 
He  also  published  several  other  theological  treatisea  of  whether  present  or  absent,  Morgan  fulfilliHl  the  dutiee 
minor  value.  But  he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  of  lay-reader,  which  enabled  him  the  mofe  intimately 
Dortrinf  and  T.av>  of  Marrinfr.  A  dntttfy,  and  Diroree  j  to  know  the  people's  wants  and  cares,  and  to  direct 
(<  )xf<ipl,  IMJi;.  2  vols.  8vo).  'I'liis  vnluahie  work  exhib-  tlietn  along  the  path  of  duty.  In  the  exerciJie  of  tlii  s.^ 
its  a  theological  and  practical  view^  of  the  divine  insti-  j  duties  he  wa-s  succeeded  by  a  son,  who  prosecuted  tln  nt 
tntbn  of  marriage,  the  religious  ratification  of  mar-  j  with  the  same  affectionate,  diligent,  and  humUe  spirit, 
fiaga,  the  impedimenu  which  preclude  and  Titiata  the  See  Jifua  ttwrdtr^  voL  i,  Ko.  6)  quoted  in  Uawk'a 
eontraet  of  marriage,  the  reeiprDcal  duties  of  bnAands  |  Eedei.  Bitk  p.  lU-llS. 

an.lwivc^thaainfulandcriminnl  character  of  a.lultrry.  Morgan,  Nlcholai  J.  B.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
and  the  difficulties  which  emharra-ts  the  principle  and  ,  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbuich  of  some  note,  was  bom 
practice  of  divorce,  etc.  Sec  Land.  Cmt.  May.  1861,  pt.  ^  B^th  Oomity,  Va.,  Not.  18, 1811.  Ha  wai  the  oMaal 
I,  p.  662;  Allibone,  Diet.  t\f  Brit,  mtd  Amer.  Amtkor*,  (,f  the  Rev.  Gerald  Jlorgan,  also  a  preacher  of  the 
voLu,  a.tr.  |»amc  UkIv,  who  died  in  March,  !«46,  closing  a  fortyw 

Morgan,  Homer  Bartlett,  n  misrionary  of  the 
Preslirlorian  Church,  was  tiurn  at  Watcrtown,  N.  V., 
May  ;J1.  1827.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College, 
K.  Y.,  studied  theology  at  Auburn  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  was 
tiocnsed  by  Cayuga  l*resl)yter>-,  and  ordained  by  Wa- 
tcrtown Presbytery  in  1850.  lie  entered  niion  the  for- 
eign missionary  work  under  the  American  Uoard  of 
Cocnrni^>!tioner8  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  was  by  them, 
in  1651,  sent  to  Salontca,  in  Ureeoe^  and  afterwards 
tranafened  to  Antioch,  in  Syria.  He  thns  completed 
nearly  fourteen  ye.nrs  of  mi'<iinn.Try  life,  when  it  wa.*  cle- 
cided  by  the  committee  and  tlie  Central  Turkish  Mi-»- 
sion  to  which  he  I'elDii^ed  ilial  he  should  return  with 
his  funily  to  tbia  country, 
ready  fiir  their  Journey  his 


years*  ministerial  service  of  honor  and  usefulness  long 
to  be  remembered  among  those  for  whom  be  labored. 
NichoUsli  early  edoeational  advantages  were  secured 
at  the  common  seiiool^  and  nnder  privata  tnlorshlp  at 
Harrlsonbnrg,  wbldier  his  parents  vemored  when  he 
was  ten  years  old.  He  >vris  innverted  in  \^'2h.  and 
shortly  after  belicvetl  hinis  If  call<-«l  to  preach.  He 
taught  school  a  while  to  prepare  for  the  work  before 
entering  upon  it,  and  in  1829  was  admitted  into  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  and  appointed  to  the  Fhwaade 

Circuit,    After  this  he  successively  sen*ei!  in  this  Con- 
ference as  follows:  in  IK?",  Pendleton;  1H3I,  IjU-ny ; 
1H.52,  .FelTerson;  l«3;}-34,\Vinchc»ter  Circuit;  1><3.'>  36, 
When  tbey  were  about  I  Wanenton ;  1687,  Loudon;  1838-3i),  £ast  Ualiimoro 

;  1840-41,  Haipaif^  Any;  Vm-4tt  BoeUof- 
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bam  Dutrict;  1846-47,  Foundiy,  WaaUni^  Gtyi 
1M8-60,  BdtiBon  DiMrict;  1861-H  KMi  &dliiMi» 
OiMflet;  1856-86,  Fajctte  Sirrot  Station;  1867,  WIs- 

ebestor Station;  Baltimore  CitjfkStation;  IMO- 

Cl,  i;.  nr-i  inwii ;  l>«V2-f.:>,  Haltimore  Distri.  i :  |ki;.;  r,;i. 
Wasihiugton  L>i»trict;  1^7(i  71,  IfaihiDiori' C  iiy  Staiiun; 
and  in  1872,  Fint  CharK<',  Aiiiia|x>liit.  On  the  raorniug 
of  bia  aeoond  Sabbath  (March  24)  in  this  charge  he  was 
taken  with  a  cbiU  while  preachinc.  This  resulted  in 
{tneuroonia,  ami  tic  d'u'il  April  fi,  IMT'J,  in  Aiiiip  Arundel 
County,  JkliL  Fn>m  this  ii»t  of  a|)pi>iutnu>nts  it  is  ap- 
parent tliat  Dr.  Mitr^  was  deemed  fitted  to  fill  the 
bat  atatioas  in  tbe  Ctonference,  and  nineteen  yean  out 
of  the  ftftr-tlim  in  which  he  praaehed  he  had  the 
honor  t<i  lu'  jiresiding  elder,  nnd  in  l<  n;:tti  of  srrvice  in 
this  ollict-  was  excmled  only  by  I'ftcr  I  'art  wrij;ht.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  niini.Hterial  brclh- 
Rn  ia  best  judged  when  it  ia  iuiown  that  be  waa  legu- 
laHf  cboeen  to  mpnaant  them  in  tha  higheit  «cdeaia»- 
tical  council  of  the  Church.  He  wan  elected  to  the 
tiiMU'ral  Confcrenoo  in  1814,  and  to  every  »uccecdiiifj 
one  but  thf  l.x»t,  to  whii  h  lif  declined  an  clwiiiMi.  <  hi 
account  of  ill-health,  lie  did  ni>t  altcnd  the  M•s^ion  of 
1868.  Dr.  Morgan  certaiidy  lived  in  an  eventful  |)eriu4) 
of  Mcthodimi.  lie  had  aome  knowkdg*  of  the  agita- 
tion that  pndttced  the  Methoditt  PratMtant  Church, 
and  waa  an  actor  in  ilie  xcenes  throngh  whiih  the 
Hethodiat  Episcopal  Clutn-h,  .Siutli.  came  into  beinitr. 
Tbomsh  hia  district  in  1844  was  in  Virginia,  and  liter- 
■Dy  upon  tbe  bolder,  be  stood  by  the  Methodiat  Epia- 
eopal  Church,  and  the  Chorch  South  met  with  but  Itttle 
iUOCCM  in  its  durin;;  bis  ti  mi  upon  it.    It  i'* 

true  that  while  in  (ii  n<  ral  <  <iiiferent'e  in  IHI4  he  voted 
for  tbe  fH>-called  \A.w  of  separaiioii,  n  step  which  he  af- 
terwards rrgreittKl,  yrt  to  lib  fidelity  may  largely  be  at> 
tributed  the  adherence  of  iieuly  that  whole  section  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  grf^al  trouble 
which  came  to  his  Conference  from  the  action  of  the 
Cn'iu  ral  Conference  of  IM'K'.  im  orp<irntiiif;  a  new  <  bap- 
ter  in  the  Diiicipline  a{;aiu«t  hlavery,  be  nilotxl  faithfully 
for  tbe  Xorthcni  Church,  and  Iwl  the  minority  of  the 
Baltimore  Confecenoa  in  1860-61  opposed  to  the  eflorta 
made  to  take  theOonfinence  from  under  the  |nriad{ctian 

(if  the  Cbiiroh;  thouKb,  not wiilistnndiii^'  lii>  <  fTi  rt»,  it 
resulted  in  the  secession  of  a  iHnnb<T  of  preai  hers  and  a 
large  number  of  roemljers  from  it  to  the  Chiireh  South. 
But  for  tbe  eflorta  of  himself,  bia  brother,  Dr.  L.  F.  Mor- 
Kin,  and  a  flew  others,  very  little  of  the  old  Baltimore  Con- 
fcrenco  would  have  remained  in  thi'  N'ortlieni  Chiirrb. 
Like  a  true  man  and  [latrint.  Virj^inian  tboiiffh  he  was. 
he  ^tiKxl  li_v  the  l;o\  I  mini  nl  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
KcU-llion.  He  was  autislavcr)-  in  his  convictions,  Mcth- 
u<listic  in  doctrine,  experienoe,  and  practice.  All  in  aU, 
Dr.  Morgan's  career  was  not  that  of  a  brilliant  man, 
but  rather  that  of  a  faithful  and  dernted  man,  endowed 
with  more  than  ordinarj-  cajMicify  for  work,  and  born  to 
be  a  lesiler  of  his  aaaociaten.  \Vitb  sironi;  iutcllci-tiial 
endowments,  there  were  blended  in  biiu  thoxe  stanch 

moral  qualUiea  which  made  bim  the  man  he  waa.  Men- 
tal power  and  menl  force  characterized  him  in  the  pid- 

pit  anil  on  the  Confere nre  fliMir.  As  a  preacher,  he  waf< 
a  man  of  one  WDrk.  To  thi-*  he  {jave  the  ^lu^ly  of 
life."     S  e  Miiiiitis  n/"  .1  iiiiiiiil  I'oiiJ'i  n  ui  <  p.  -.H- 

80;  Dr.  M'Cauley,  in  Stw  I'ork  JitlAoditf,  Mrny  18, 
187&  (J.H.W.) 

Morgan,  Thomas  f  n.  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  di- 
^nne  of  the  Unitarian  ca.M,  who  Hourithe*!  near  and  after 
the  opening;  of  this  century  as  pastor  of  a  cungrenation 
in  London,  is  noted,  in  ainjunclion  with  some  others  of 
his  pereuasion,  as  the  editor  of  a  mutilated  edition  of 
Dn  Watts'a  paalma  and  hymnsr  which,  from  being  Cal- 
rinistic,  they  penrerted  to  Sodnianiam.  He  wu  ahn 
thfc  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Aikin  in  compiling  the  work  enti- 
tled (Jmeral  Utoffrupfii/  (171»'J-18I4,  10  voU.  4Ui),  and 
was  besides  e<litor  of  the  S'fVf  A  mmtil  lit^fitler  after  the 
demise  cf  Dr.  Kippia.  See  Dkt.  Ua,  A  u/h.  Gr.  Britain 
and  IrOaai  (Load.  1816, 8vo),  a.  v. 


MorfKB.  Tbomas  (2),  a  diatinguished  Engliah 
Ma*,  noted  Ihr  hie  attempt  to  make  moral  excellanoo 

the  only  test  of  ever}'  system  of  ndiuioti.  and  for  Ida 
rijoction  of  a  bi'^toric  revelation  of  |i<i»iii\f  duties  as 
inn<lnii,->ihle,  Hourisbed  alMiut  tbe  iniildle  of  la«l  cen- 
tury.  Uf  his  life  we  know  but  ver>'  little,  and  the  ful- 
lowing  meagre  facts  arc  ukt  n  from  MtmintffHUL^ 
and  Writing!  of  Mr.  W'iUiam  Whi$t<m  (1749,  p.  .118). 
"  Morgan  mini2ttere<l  for  some  time  to  an  orthwlox  I'res- 
In'terian  eoii_;rei;ation,  but  in  17'J<i  was  depoinii  for  Ari- 
aniNm  by  tbe  presbytery.  He  then  seems  to  have  prac- 
ticed metlicine  among  the  Quakers  at  Bristol,  but  liiudly 
devoted  htmaelf  entirely  to  literary  hibora,  and  died  aft 
London  Jan.  14, 1748*  (see  Baumgarten,  /AiA  JtM.  v, 
:531  s(j. ;  vi.  1.'<1  1.  Morjjan  published  a  iuiiiiUt  of  w  orks 
against  the  Holy  .Scriptures  the  Unl  known  of  which 
is  7'A«  Moral  I'hUim'fihrr,  in  a  l>ialogue  between  I'hUtt' 
Utke;  a  Ckrittiutt  JJritt,  and  Theifkana,  a  Chrittian 
Jem  CUamX.  1787).   Thw  work  waa  supplemented  by  a 

seeomi  volume,  lUiuri  a  furthrr  ]'ln>ltfofl"ii  of  .\fui  nl 
Truth  ami  Ilratum,  in  I7;i'.t,  and  by  a  ihiril.  Siij»  i  stirinn 
timl  Tyranny  inctintifl (  lit  iriih  J'/i'ci  nny.  in  17  !<l,  This 
work  elicited  many  an»wiTi>,  for  a  Vift  of  which  see 
Lowndes,  Jirit.  Libr.  p.  1203;  sec  ahm  the  references  at 
tbe  end  of  this  article  Morgan  acknowh>dgcs  himself 
a  firm  belie^'er  in  God  as  tbe  almighty  creator  and  ruler 
of  tbe  universe.  He  lays  espcdal  stress  on  (iod's  con- 
I inued  presence,  power,  and  agency.  "  GmI  governs  the 
luitttfBl  and  moral  workls  by  bia  constant,  uninterrupted 
presence,  power,  and  inceesant  action  upon  both,  and 
not  by  any  such  eaaential,  inhemit  powen  or  pmpertiea 
in  the  tliinLTH  tlietnsehts  n"  tnijrbt  Ml  !i«ide  ihe  ron- 
tiiuieil  ]ire-<  uce.  [iovv(  r.  nnd  n;jeiu'y  of  (hhI  as  unneces- 
sary, ur  as  having  nothing  to  do  in  tbe  government  of 
either  the  natural  or  moral  world"  CMoral  PkiiomMherf 
i,  186).  Like  bb  ptedecesaora,  HoUm  (f^  r.),  lUonnt 
(q.  v.),  and  Toland  (q.  r.),  Morgan  refuses,  however,  to 
acknowledge  any  revelation  of  the  divine  w  ill.  lie  as- 
wrts  the  sn|irenim  y  of  reason,  or,  as  bislmpA'aii  Milih  rt 
CXpresj«e.H  it  {/Ifyli  /.f rttfrMr), Morgan  allows  the  pos- 
silAlity  aiul  even  the  utility  of  revelation,  but  artfol^ 
dcatnya  the  effect  of  the  aifaniaiion  fay  confininding  nt- 
elation  with  man*h  natural  reaaon." 

In  his  examination  i  f  .'mlaism,  Morp.m  rrjectt  ila 
claims  wholly  on  grounds  »inidar  to  thoM-  explained  b]r 
Chubb,  ns  UK  ompatihle  with  tbe  moral  character  of 
Ciod.  According  to  bia  vhw,  then  exista  an  irreeoa- 
cilable  oppoeitlon  between  the  Jehorah  of  the  Jews  and 
the  <^ikI  of  the  Christiana,  or,  in  other  w<  nl^,  !>€i»een 
the  two  religious  systems — the  Ijw  and  ih<-  (;o«pel. 
The  O.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  be  i-onsiden-d  is'i  uiially  an- 
tagonistic Tbe  love  and  charity  which  arc  niaiiifefticd 
in  tbe  Cioapd  of  Ghriat  bo  ia  unable  to  find  in  the  O.T. 
Ho  calla  Moam  "a  more  fabulous,  romantic  writer  than 
Homer  or  Ovid"  (Momt  Pkilo$ophtr,  i,  'UA  ;  iii,  94  sq."). 
The  moral  law  of  the  O.T.,  he  arg^le^  was  but  national, 
and  has  reference  to  this  life  only;  "none  of  itij  ube 
law's)  rewards  or  punishments  relating  to  any  future 
atatcor  extending  tbemaelTea  beyood  tbia  life"  (Jdond 
nUatopher,i,27).  The  dd  diapensatinn  waa,  aooording 
to  hi-H  view,  the  rrdgn  of  a  '•nalional  tut<dar  (!o<l,"  but 
not  of  the  almighty  Jehovah  who  cho)>e  the  Jews  for 
bis  own  fK'ople."  Their  timl  was  au  "iilol,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptian*."  Tbe  Israelites,,  from  tbe 
di^  of  Moaea,  believed  their  national  tutdar  tied  to  he 
Jehovah,  or  tbe  supreme  (iod,  but  no  other  nation  upon 
earth  ever  Udievtd  it  { Murnl  I'hil'-fi'phfr.  i, '6l[>).  In 
short,  be  looked  U|>on  Ihr  ( >.  T.  as  a  reli^dous  -ysti  ni 
not  only  differing  from,  but  entirely  opposed  to  Christi- 
anity. Ladiler(G«aeA.A£iv<McAenZ>et«atit«,pi.a88)ealla 
Morgan  the  modem  Mardon;  and  in  reality  thaqralam 
of  Morgan  bean  a  rloae  resemblance  to  that  of  Mareion. 
In  cxaniiniii;;  tlio  New  Testanient,  he,  like  bis  deisti- 
cal  predecessors,  attacked  the  (  videiu-e  of  miracles  and 
prophecy,  a lul  osat  rtetl  the  necessity  of  moral  right  and 
wrong  as  the  ground  of  the  interpretation  of  iicripture. 
Morgan  wiote  against  religion,  wiabiqg  to  aet  up  aw 
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rality  in  iU  ateatl.   T^cland  judgcR  him  thus  ( DnMiettl 
Writert^Y*.  107):  "  Hy  a  prerarica(i>>ii  niul  a  <li»iiijren»- 
ou.tnesg  which  ia  not  easily  parallclctl  ('xwpt  among 
Mxne  of  those  that  have  appeared  on  the  ranie  itide,  un- 
der all  bit  lair  pntenoe*  and  diagtiiici  be  bath  oorercd 
tf  detenoined  a  malice  againac  tbe  booor  and  autboritir 
of  ill.  ("lirlstian  revelation  as  any  of  those  that  have  | 
writton  la'fore  him/'    Morgan's  writings  all  created 
quite  a  sensation,  and  called  fnrtli  luiuunius  refutations. 
Among  bia  opponent*  were  Ualkt,  Lelandj  Chapman, ' 
Chandler,  and  biabop  Warbutoo.  Tbe  laat  named  waa  | 
proToked  by  Morgan  to  write  his  celebrated  treatise,  On 
the  Diriiu-  ' l.';iitluiii  of  Mosfji  (17:J7-^).    Sec  Waleh,  | 
mU.  Tkeol.  i,  773  s^.i  Hii7  .siO;  Mosheim,  Ec<-L  lIUl.; 
Le\Am\,  Drulirnl  Writers;  Von  Mildcrt,  i/oy/e  Ltct,; 
Scbloner,  I/ut.  of  the  I8th  Cfut.  (Dariaim'a  trand.)  i,  47; 
Lechler,  Gesch, d.  Englitchm  Deumttt,p.ttO  aq.{  Fanar, 
CriL  Hilt,  of  Free  Thout/kl,  p.  140  sq. 

Xorgan,  William,  a  learned  British  prelate,  was 
bem  at  Uwibemant,  in  Cenarvonahixe,  Walei^  in  the 
aeoofid  half  of  tbe  I6th  centary,  and  waa  educated  at  St 

J.ihn's  Oillrgo.  CambriilLre.  \Vc  know  l)iit  little  of  lii« 
progress  in  the  Church,  l)iit  w'  (isnl  that  in  l.VJ.'>  he  wa.i 
elevated  to  the  episcopate  of  l.lriiiii;iiy,  ami  in  IGOl  was 
transferred  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  He  died  in  1601. 
Ksbop  Moigan  ia  wortbjr  of  immortal  honor  aa  the  au- 
thor of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Welsh,  pub- 
lished iu  Ibim;  also  the  translation  of  the  I'sahns  in  the 
atma  year.  See  Soaincs,  FAiiabtthan  RiLBkU^9\U 

Morgan,  William  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  .South,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg 
(A)tiiity.  \'a.,  .'line  l,lxi»i.  Hi-  i  .nrly  r  ldi  ni innal  rulvaii- 
tages  were  limited.  In  IMii,  iR'iiig  iiiiprf.-».sod  with  a 
call  to  preach,  he  joined  the  Memphis  (Jonferenco  of  the 
then  Methodist  £piaoopal  Church,  and  ia  IMA  went 
ow  with  th«  Sepwatists  into  tbe  Church  South.  He 
WM  activdy  engaged  in  the  unrk  for  twi  niy  years, 
preaching  in  Teiniesset^  ami  .Mis»ij»i|>pi.  i-or  thirteen 
years  he  sustained  a  sn]>emumcrary  relation,  and  hnal- 
iy  died  Oct.  18, 1869,  in  SommerviUc^  Tenn.,  where  he 
had  settled  beamao  of  Impaired  health.  He  occupied 
an  important  portion  in  the  Conference.  Ho  was  a 
good  preacher,  sound  in  diKlritie,  clear  and  practical  in 
the  exluhition  <ff  divine  truth,  and  earnest  ami  forcible 
iu  his  appeaU  to  the  Church  ami  lo  the  world.  Many 
gracious  revivals  were  the  result  of  his  pastoral  visita- 
tiona  of  tha  people  and  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
Wort,  floa  Jftetfei  of  Con/,  of  31.  E.  Ch.,  So&tk^  1869, 
p.  844, 845. 

Morgaiwtio  manlase  (Gotb.  amrsilaR,  to  cur- 
tail, limit),  aometlroea  called  Ufi-haidrd  marriage,  a 

lower  sort  »)f  niatrimnnial  union,  which,  ns  n  civil  en- 
gagement, is  coinpk  iely  binding,  but  faibt  to  i-onfer  on 
the  wife  the  tith"  or  fortune  of  her  husliand,  and  on  the 
children  the  full  status  of  Ugitinwcy  or  right  of  suocea- 
rioo.  flee  OoiiiciTBni&  The  mcmbem  of  the  Genaan 
piinoely  bouses  were  (at  centuries  in  the  ]>ractice  of 
entering  info  marriages  of  this  kind  with  their  inferiors 
ill  rank,  fhit  nf  this  u-.i^r  liij-  u'raiUinlly  sprung  a 
code  of  matrimonial  law  by  which  the  union  of  princes 
with  peraons  of  lower  tank  in  oliber  Umb  metganaHc 
Ana  involvca  aemna  eoMequenoes,  especially  towards 
the  lady.  In  the  10th  and  17th  centuries  a  fashion  be- 
gan among  (Jernian  |)riiice.s  of  taking  a  nxirganatlc  wife 
in  addition  to  one  who  cnjoyrd  the  complete  matrimo- 
nial status — Iandg:rave  Philip  i  setting  the  ex- 
ample^ with  a  Toy  qualified  disappiobetioB  on  the  part 
of  tbe  leading  EefiMfmefai  In  the  prment  century  mor- 
ganatic marriages  are  on  the  decline  among  the  (ter- 
man  reigning  housi  s.  They  arc  recognised  not  only 
n:nung  the  princely  families,  but  among  the  higher 
aristocracy  of  tbe  empire;  and  in  Prussia  even  the 
**  Miedne  Add,"  or  infisriar  gentiy,  may  eootiact  oaiona 
of  this  kind.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  public  opin- 
ioa  agalnat  the  practice,  and  is  the  people  begin  to  en- 
tar  into  Ike  eoncnl  of  atatt  aftin,  Urn  pndioe  is 


to  be  opposed  by  special  legislation.  No  such  alliance 
is  now  ])onnitted  to  any  uuc  liav  ing  aimther  wife,  and 
the  State  as  well  as  tlie  Church  hold  the  parties  a«  hav- 
ing entered  tlie  strictly  matrimonial  atatOu   A  sort  of 


left-handed  or  "hand-fasted"  fl>ani«fe  waa  neqgni 
in  eariy  times  in  the  Highlands  of  Soothmd  and  in  lie- 
land:  the  hand-fa.Ht04l  bride  could  be  put  n";i\  .  I  ■ 
fresh  union  formed,  with  the  full  status  of  nintruuony. 
Unlike  the  case  of  German  morganatic  marriages,  the 
issue  were  often  aeoounted  Intimate,  even  to  tlie  pvrj« 
udice  of  the  chiMfcn  of  tbe  more  ngidar  union  that  fiul- 
lowed.  The  Hoyal  3Iarriage  Act,  12  Ceo.  Ill,  c,  11,  re- 
duces to  a  |xi»ition  Mtincwhat  like  tltat  of  morganatic 
unions  every  marriage  in  the  royal  family  of  (Jreat 
Britain  not  previously  approved  by  the  sovereign  under 
the  Great  Seal,  pmvidcd  the  prince  entering  into  it  la 
mader  twcoty-Are,  and  eveiy  such  marriage  of  a  prinee 
above  twen^rmve  which  is  disapproved  by  Parliament. 
In  the  United Slatea no aiidimairi^gea are lawfid.  See 
Makriauk. 

Morghen,  IJ  aff.vkixi-:  .San/.hi,  CntdUrrr,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  engravers  of  m<Hlcm  times,  whti  devoted 
himself  hugely  to  sacred  art,  was  bom  at  Florence,  Italy, 
June  19^  17fi6.  Ilia  tether,  Filippo  Morgben,  was  also  an 
engraver,  and  inatfucted  his  eon  in  the  principles  of  the 
art  with  such  suceoss  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  Raf- 
faelh-  ciiild  ctii,'ravc  a  very  tek'rable  plate.  At  twenty 
his  father,  Ixdieving  hi^  N>n  <  genius  worthy  a  more  cul- 
tivated ma.'^ter,  sent  him  to  the  celebrated  Volpato  at 
Rome,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  manied.  In  1771 
be  engraved  Raphael's  ane(*orical  Qgures  of  Foctry  and 
Theology,  from  the  Vatii'an.  In  17'.'"J  the  Nea[)olitau 
court,  wii-hing  him  to  roide  in  Xaple*,  offereil  him  &  »ai- 
ary  of  6(m>  ducats;  but  he  accepted  in  preference  an  in- 
vitation from  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  to  Florenoo, 
where  he  catabliabed  himself  in  I7W,  with  a  aahuy  of 
400  scudi  and  free  apartments  in  the  city,  under  the  con- 
•lition  that  he  might  found  a  pubiic  jk-liool  for  engrav- 
ing, and  the  privilege  of  engraving  what  he  deemed  fit, 
also  retaining  all  his  prints  as  his  individual  property. 
His  first  work  in  Fterence  wae  tlialfdidbwia  dtOa  Ay- 
gioia.  In  1795  he  commenced  tlie  oetebtated  Madoma 
del  Sacco.  after  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  RaphaeTs  Trtnu- 
Jigiii  iitl.u.  The  lir.-t  jiictnre  is  in  Florence,  but  the 
TritMjiijuruliim  he  engra\'e(l  from  a  drawing  by  Tofa- 
ncUi;  thclattcrwas  completed  in  1 H 12.  and  dedicated  to 
Naptdeon  I,  by  whom  Moighen  waa  invited  to  Paris 
and  honored  with  valuable  presenta.  Thia  print  was 
originally  sold  a:  four  guitu-ai^.  or  twoo^  aciuti.  but  the 
price  atterwards  realized  for  some  impressions  was  £20 
and  £'M.  The  engraving  is  a  work  of  immense  labor 
and  great  dull,  and  though  not  altogether  satisfactory 
in  the  way  of  aerial  pewpcctive,  being  in  parts  iMid 
and  metallic,  u  highly  valued  as  a  work  of  art.  Mor- 
ghcn's  masterpiece,  ujjon  which  he  was  engaged  throe 
years,  is  a  copy  of  I^eonardo  da  Vinci's  LaM  Si/jfrr.  the 
early  iropreasions  of  which  (1800)  are  among  the  most 
precious  engra^-ings  of  the  worit.  Re  died  at  Florence 
April  8, 1833,  having  engraved,  according  to  a  list  putH 
lished  by  his  pupil,  Palmerini,  73  portraits,  47  IMblical 
and  religious  pieces,  -14  historii-al  and  mythological 
pieces,  21  views  and  landscapes,  and  13  vignettes  and 
crests.  Sec  EngL  Ct/rlop,  s.  v. ;  SjKumer,  Bkf.  Hid,  9f 
the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Nagler,  Kihulkr  I.f  x.  s.  v. 

Morgians,  a  Mobaoimeilan  sect,  hold  that  faith 
without  good  worln  ia  mfBcient  to  salvation.  Gsiali, 
a  Mohammedan  dootar,  tetia  oa  thai  tbe  Meqpaae  as* 

peet  that  God  win  work  everything  in  them,  and  uS^ 

firm  that  *in  d(Ms  not  hurt  Ix-lievers;  works  without 
faith  signilying  nothing.  ,Shabi,  another  Mohamme- 
dan doctor,  in  hi^  allusions  to  this  sect,  exhorta  his  dis- 
dplea  to  be  afraid  of  the  threatoungs  of  God,  and  not 
to  behave  Utie  theee  who  definr  doing  anything  that 
is  gfMul,  and  hope  to  he  save<l  notwithstanding.  See 
Broughton,  Ili»t.  o/ HeiigioM,  it,  141 ;  DTIerbcbt,  JiMi- 
otk,Oritmak,».r, 
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IflorgneS,  MATnuKf  hk,  SUur  dr  Sf.  (Jirtnatn,  a 
noted  Freucli  Kumaii  Catholic  pulpit  oratur  of  the  IGtli 
eentoiyt  wm  buru  at  Vellai,  in  Loiigiieiluc,  in  of  no 
Ineomldenbte  family.  He  turned  Jesuit  at  lint,  and 
had  aeT^ral  piipib  at  A\*if;non,  In  the  JoBuita*  college 
tliori',  Im:  III:  rru  ar.ls  ^..t  ili^i,'!!-"!!!!  witli  tlic  JcMiits  ainl 
quitted  clieir  unlcr.  He.  prcaclied  at  I'ariii  with  {;rt-at 
Wicccaa,  and  in  1618  was  maile  preacher  to  queen  Mar- 
gneU  U«  WW  DDininAted  to  the  biaiioprie  of  Toulon 
bjr  Louis  XTIf,  tmt  never  coold  obtain  his  bnlls  from 
K'lini'.  Siinii'  impute  this  to  lii*  talking:  liwt  frii-!y 
aU>ut  thr  UIXTtitu  of  the  tiallicaii  Church;  liut  othirs 
■re  of  upiiiiun  that  his  ffrant  waa  8t»p|ied  by  the  secret 
artidoes  of  Kidielioa.  Upon  th«  imprisooincot  of  Uary 
do  Itediei  he  retired  ftoin  mart  to  his  fathei'a  honw, 
wlipre  Ktchelien  t«Mjk  tn«.'a."<urf^  to  sei/o  him.  The  com- 
mi'i^iKii  lK»ro  "that  they  shoiihl  lake  Si.  (iermaiii  dead 
or  alive;  that  they  should  iteize  him  without  iiinkiii^  an 
inventory  of  the  papers  they  should  Inid,  bud  that  ihey 
should  tend  the  said  papers  to  bishop  Ih  aucaire,  while 
the  prisoner  should  be  ciniducted  to  Maade  to  be  put 
into  the  bti<h(>t)'s  hands."  It  i*  belicrcd  that  Beaueairo, 
who  li.-i'l  .1  >I<i:n<'^ii<-  >>f  tlio  cardinal,  would  liave 

eauaed  him  l»  lie  ({nietly  !<tran^led,  if  Mcureti.  Kut 
feirtliaatcljr  Slorj^ues  was  appriM  il  uf  the  desi;;!!  of  hia 
penceatM^  and  he  retired  into  the  most  umadtiraled 
patta  of  Fnmce,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  six  weeka 

UmlCT  all  the  iiii-iinvciiii  iircs  liis  licnilh  could  lie  ex- 
posed to.  "W'iiat  was  tilt'  ino^t  iiiHupportalili'  circuin- 
Htancei"  says  he,  "uf  thi.-*  whole  proceetlini;,  ivas  ihe  un- 
castnaaa  which  the  presence  of  the  officers  gave  my 
father  and  mother,  who  were  moch  adraneed  in  years ; 
tar  tiy  thi-H  time  I,  the  youi);re!»t  of  eight  chihlren,  was 
bculunlui;  to  have  ^ray  hair*."  It  is  very  pn»bable 
lli.'ii  I  lie  rnrilinal.  wliu  h.ni  ilic  ^^  ^•ukll^"«^l  to  be  infinitely 
sensible  of  satire,  was  afraid  of  St.  (ierniaiii'it  \Aia,  and 
aware  of  the  severities  it  would  intiict;  for  we  are 
that  in  all  the  mgetiationa  liir  reeaUiog  the  queen- 
mother,  he  made  It  a  condition  <*  that  St.  Uermain,  who 
by  liis  il<  f.-iinaiory  lilj«'K  liad  fort;o(ten  nothing  lo  ruin  hi* 
r>  jiiitatiou,  »houi<l  be  tlfUvered  up  to  tin-  king."  Mean- 
^^  iiil'  the  quecn-motlicr,  corninj;  from  (  oinpii'gne,  and 
being  dettmua  to  puUish  an  apok^  for  henel^  aeot  in 
quest  of  8t  fiermain,  and  ordered  him  to  write  an  an- 
swer to  a  pamphlet  eniilled  hi  H^/hmf  <ln  Hoi  <  l  ntf 
Miniitrrs,  whose  autlior,  it  wemi*,  had  taken  i:r<  at  tVi  e- 
dom  wiih  lliat  priiuTVi'H  honor.  In  UUl  hu  |  ulih-h<-d 
an  answer  to  the  queen's  satisfaction,  but  afterwards 
wiote  aevenl  pleeea  agidnat  the  ereaturci  of  Richelieu. 
This  oUigeil  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  when  !Mary  left 
France,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  return  until  after  the 
di  ath  of  tho  cardinal.  M"r;;ii''-i  died  in  lt'.7i'.  lie  left 
in  .MS,  a  complete  history  of  Ltmbi  XI II,  by  him  sur- 
named  •^the  Just."    S*-*  ' Gen,  Biog,  Dkt.t^xw  Bajrle, 

Uui. i>:rt.»,\-.  iJ.u.w.) 

Mori'ali  (Heh.  J/dnjyoA'i  ^T'^^  2  Chron.  iu,  1  j 
and  nj"ii3,  (Sen.  xxii,$;  as  to  the  eiymolojjy.  Osenins 
remarks  {Tlt-fiur.  ihh.  p.  that  the  sacred  writi  r- 
themitclvcft  derive  it  from  HSt^,  to  srr,  aiul  uDderHtaiid 
it  OS  for  n^'^Jt^'a,  choiot  or  thoten  bit  Jrhoruh :  but  the 
form  may  be  readily  made  as  t)ie  part.  fern,  of  D^'S.  (o 
he  billet;  i.  e.  obttituile,  and  thus  signifying  the  retitting, 
L  q.  caittle;  comp.  Fuller,  MinctlL  ti,  14;  Sept.  in  (>en. 
v^Xoc  Vulg.  vinu ;  in  L'liron.  'Aftopin  v.  r.  'Afiuipn'. 
Yvig.  Utria),  one  of  the  bills  of  Jerusalem,  on  which 
the  Temfde  was  Irailt  by  Solomon,  on  the  spot  that  had 
Imhmi  occupied  by  the  thr<  «liiiiL:-fh>or  of  Oman  the  Jc- 
bu-oile  ("J  ('hn»n.  iii.  I).  See  i  KMri-K.  The  name  i«el- 
dom  occure  (not  even  in  1  Kings  vi,  1),  being  usually 
included  in  that  of  Zkm,  to  the  nofth-«ast  of  which  it 
hqr,  and  firom  which  it  was  separated  br  the  ralley  of 
Tyiopneon  (.loseph;;^  ,t«/.  viii.  3,  !»;  Wet,  v.  I,  1  ;  !»ee 
Robinson,  /Itsftiri  htu,  i,  [VX>,  I  i:f,  Ui'.  •.  See  .Ii^.ia  sai.km. 
The  land  of  Moriah,  whither  Abrahatn  went  lo  (iffer  up 
:  (Ocn.  uii,  2),  is  generally  supposed  to  denote  the 


same  plscc,  and  may  at  least  be  conn  i  ved  &n  doscriUi^ 
the  surrounding  district  (com|i.  Josepbus,  rw  MuyMoy 
o^of,  .4  tu.  i,  13, 1 ).  The  Jews  themselrea  bdieTe  th$t 
tiie  altar  uf  burnt-offerings  in  the  Temi>le  stood  upon 
the  very  site  of  the  altar  on  which  the  patriarch  pur- 
fiofted  to  i^acrilice  lii>  sou  ( s^-e  Michacli'^,  Su/  /J.  \,  l.'.M  ; 
Jiiiiisi^'h,  iit  Hatnelsvelil,  ii.  .iO  (hj. ;  HliTk,  in  the  7'fi<i>l. 
Slud.  u.  Kri/.  [1881],  |>.  MO  sp;  comp.  HengstenU-rg, 
fientat.  ii,  196  sq.;  Ewald,  Itrael.  -  A.  i.  :(.'^ ;  iii,  85). 
The  Ihree  of  the  tradition  is  im|iair<  fi  I  y  tlic  mythic 
a'iclif'oii  (hat  here  also  Abel  offen'*!  his  lir!>t  (>iuriiu-<', 
.iiiii  Noah  hi»  thank-offering  (^lunstt  r,  Fagiu«,  and  ljn>- 
tius,  ad  li>c.  i.  The  following  di.'wpii.->iiion  in  firom  the 
article  in  Kitto's  Cgck^dia.   Sec  Abraham. 

Bslhra  considering  the  geographical  and  other  dlllU 
culiie.i  in  the  way  of  this  it|r>iititieatinn.  it  \s  desirable  to 
invcsti^ratc  the  derivation  of  the  word  HJ^iS.  Various 
etymologies  supplied  by  Jews  all  proceed  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  tho  identity  of  the  Moriah  of  (ienesis  with  that 
on  which  the  Temple  was  built.  The  oldest,  that  of 
Onkelos  and  (ierunilensi.t,  wan  that  ii  wa-t  derived  from 
mi/rrh,  as  in  Canticles  i\;  C,  '*  1  will  go  to  the 
oMmntaina  of  myrrh."  Fuller  (in  Jlfnir.  Sacra,  U,  15) 
maintains  that  the  "I'Stl  of  Caniii  lcs  was  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  n^'l^.sn,  and  rcfcncd  to  the  holy  mount  where 
tho  great  king  had  Just  erected  bis  Temple.  RabU  Sol- 
•imon  {lupiKiscs  it  to  be  derived  from  nH*l^n,  in^ruction, 
because  thence  the  word  of  the  Lord  went  forth  into  all 
lann^  Kaliseh  {ComamL  m  Cm.  ail  sxii,  2)  approach- 
es this  intcrpretntion  by  aa\  ii  tl.  i'.  it  Hprings  in  all 
probability  from  PIJ"'^ta^  "Jehovah  is  my  instructor," 
ftom  n^l^,  the  root  of  the  great  deiivativ*  tl^Vk  Joop 
athan  derives  it  from  X^'*:,  fear  or  reverence,  and  im- 
agines that  the  word  was  used  anlicipatofy  of  the  wor* 
ship  and  fear  of  God  there  solefflnlaed  (Ughtfbot,  Opfm, 
Drtcriplio  Ton/i!!,  i,  '>'):\  Fuller  (.'/wc.  Sacra,  ii,  15) 
maintains  that  the  word  represents  an  abbreviation  of 
n*-nxi't'3.  confpicietur  Jekoeah,  becaose  there  event- 
ually the  .S«in  of  God  woidd  appear  in  hutnan  flchh. 
Knobel  insists  that  it  is  a  compound  uf  nst'i^  (a  dual 
Ibrm  of  n»^,  fo  are)  and  ;  and  Ilengstenbetg  (Dit- 
srrl.  on  (iiii.  of  I'tnlatmch,  ii,  lo'J-lGIl,  Clark's  Iraii8l.\ 
Kurtz  (Old  Cocenant,  1,2272),  Gesenius  {Tkt*uuru$,  p. 
819),  Fitrst  (/.«x.),  all  agree  as  to  the  presence  in  the 
word  of  tho  elements  of  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Vatke, 
Vat«r,Van  Ifadden,  the  early  opponents  of  the  genuine- 
nets  of  the  rciitati  ui  I).  ( \  i  II  lia~td  a  |xirti(-n  of  ilx  ir 
antagoi)ij<ni  on  Ibis  proof  of  a  Uiti  r  dale.  Bishop  Co- 
leiiso  ( I'tniaifuch  md  Jothua,  pi.  ii,  ch.  ix,  x)  labofa 
to  demolish  the  etymology,  but  without  much  sucona. 
The  existence  of  a  proper  luune  Meritth  would  be  a 
proof  of  ihe  cxiatenc*' of  the  nnnn-  ami  \M>r'tiiii  of  .le- 
hovah  before  some  of  the  modern  diH-mmiiiisiH  would 
find  it  ui  all  satisfnctoiy.  UengMenlM-rg  slates  that 
the  word  ~*~"sn  is  a  compound  of  the  Ilophal 

[larticiple  of  HX^,  to  tee,  and  means  Ifiiit  icfiicli  is  *houv, 
or  (At  ofJthmaK   Colenso  objects  to  tho 

sense  ofihe  inti  rftrrtation,  and  maintains  that  there  is 
no  explanation  uf  the  disa(ipcarauce  uf  the  characteristic 
radical  K.  Gesanlos  •cooonts  for  the  turn  H^^^  by 
:i  coinbinalion  of  the  Ilophnl  partiripio  of  nX"^  and  the 
JtHi-compaoimt  common  in  derivatives  from  verl>s  of  the 
Thus  flSt^^i  combined  with  R^,  would 
suffer  the  following  change,  nj-»X^^  =  f^*^^  Thm 
is  another  proper  name,  darivaibla  from  the  aanie  root, 
which  has  ktst  its  characterlatie  ladteal  It— Tix,  TV*, 
tnm  rmn,  heanHful  to  look  upon  (Ruth).  But  whai- 
eirer  may  be  Ihe  precise  nature  of  the  contiaction,  the 
obrinits  interpvetation  of  the  writer  is  given  in  ver.  8; 
nx""*  I — ~".  which  is  »he  name  given  by  Abraham  to 
the  piaw  y  b^  Jehovah  wto  bis  agony  and  provided  a 
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victim  in  pUcc  of  hi»  son.  Here  it  was  that  the  j«ri>v- 
erb  was  orijfiiiaU'il,"  In  Ihc  itiimntain  .Ivhuvali  >li;iU  1"' 
awn."  Idoriah  was  the  name  |icrmanentlv  attaching 
itself  to  the  place,  Juat  as  'i^g  had  been  the  abtHeTi- 
•tiou  of  Evc'a  exdatnatioo,  IS^X  T*^r^  '■>  ''"'^  '^''^ 
uml  by  the  narrator  400  years  afterwards  to  detcribc  a 
<li«trict,  a  laml,  a  raoiuiLain  which  had  always  Rone  by 
that  iiami.'  cvit  siiu-o  tht-  proviTl)  Ii.tI  lir>t  ln-i-n  uttcn-il. 
amid  the  vt-ry  <'iri'um;»tance<»  he  was  tht-n  pnicmlin^  to 
Ueaciibc.  It  \v»uM  be  (ircsumptuuit^  tti  tv»»*:ii  to  wliat 
•stent  the  kuowledne  wmI  wonhip  of  Jebovab  was  dif- 
fnaed,  c.i  the  ftroond  of  the  men?  presence  of  the  name 
Jebovnit  in  \>n<\MT  name;  »till,  n'  \*  imthing  to 
thako  the  t'oni'lu»iuiu  It  is  curious  ttiat  tlic  ^epu  trans- 
lates the  njnian-yiH  by  «/c  ri^  yn^  ir^Hv,  and 
it  ftlsn  rt  ii  li T'-  I'V  N.<nie  Mmilar  expr.  s»i<>ii  the  various 
references  to  the  ouk  or pUiint  of  Muukii,  near  .Sichem 
(Gen.  xii,  8);  whera  the  H^mw  test  has  fvyn  yhiK 

the  Scjit.  reads  n)v  t^pvv  r;;v  !'\l/ti\iiv  (srv  ah"  Deut. 
xi,  30).  The  traucdalion  of  Aquila  in  ticn.  x\ii.  '1  is 
tit  r>/v  y^v  rH»  corafaMf;  iimI  Hymmac-hns  has  (i( 
rvv  r$c  6irTa*iaCf  daady  itNubUiig  the  m  ttr- 
rom  ritiomM    the  Viii];ntte. 

Dr.  l)«viilH<in  (in  f'lfr  olucfton  li>  thf  (K  T.  vol.  i )  con- 
jectures that  Moult  wa-*  tlie  ori^iinal  rvmlin;;  ;  Imt  iici- 
Iher  Keniui-ott,  !>(•  ICosm'i,  ii'>r  l)r.  I>aviils<>ii  liimx  ll  (in  I 
his  Ihinttd  Ttxt  of  the  0.  T.)  i;ive  any  iliplumatic  au-  I 
thority  fbr  saeh  •  icaditifr.    The  translations  of  Aquila  | 
and  SymmnchiiH  tuny  Imvc  oriijiiiaicii  with  some  read- 
ing rC'iM>robling  th.1t  in  the  .Samaritan  km.  ns~"~,  and  ^ 
Mgiiifytiilg  **fi»  seciiif;"  or  " conspicuonsi."    Hut  when  ■ 
Joaephus  wrote  {A  tit.  i,  13, 2),  ii  is  quite  clear  that  the 
reading  in  <{eii.  xxii,  2  aitd  2  Chmn.  ili.  1  most  have ! 

Itffn  iili'iitii-al.  .as  he  spoaki«  of  thf  pl.n  i'  of  Ahrahani'.s 
sacritice  o-h  ro  uftoQ  i<p  ou  to  itpuf  A((,ijii>;v  u  /iiiff«.\tt''v 
voTtpov  iSpitrat.   In  2  Chron.  ili,  1  the  Sept.  does  not  | 
attempt  (o  trrinslaie  the  i>ro)KT  name  n'l'-H.  Init 
writfs  ti'        -oc  AitMfuti.    Il  i.-<  Inir  th.il  there  i<  no 
fftTuiK-e  to  the  oriijinal  niaiii^i'-iaiimi  itfCiod  an  iliis 
site  tu  the  patriarch,  aiul  cxpnw  mention  is  made  of 
second  and  additional  reasons  for  this  bin  beinip  railed 
Moriih  (soo  1  Chron.  xxi,  Ifi ;  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  1 ;  I 
2  Chrm.  iii.  ^\    This  w-i*  in  jwrfeet  hnmionr  willi  the 
law  of  CkmI  tli.ii  I'lrhmli'  the  onVriii;^  of  luiriii  >a(  rilii't'?" 
ill  any  place  which  tito  lj>Tt\  had  not  coiiM'iTateil  by  Witt  ^ 
visible  nmifeitlation  (  llenpilcnber;;,  />(«^.  ii,  32  sq.).  I 
Tlie  geographioid  ooodttions  supplied  by  the  nuntire  j 
in  («ene«s  are  not  incnnnatent  with  the  Samaritan  tra-  | 
dition  (nee  ]{obiniton,  liiUi'ml  fi'isrfiir/i,  t\  jji,  ]>M))  that 
fieritim  >va«  llie  scene  of  tin-  Mifrilicr,  and  that  the 
mountain-  "t  <u  ri/':m  ami  Kbal,  from  their  neighbor-  | 
liood  to  .l/oreA.  a  spot  well  iuwwn  to  Abraham,  were  the 
monntains  in  the  land  of  Moriah  (Colensn.  pt.  ii,  eh.  x). 
Thi'v  bavo  le<l  dfan  Stanley  (S'/r.  <iu<t  I'lif.  p.  2.Vt  wp : 
ni-tl.  of  Jeirish  CIiuitIi,  i,  -IX,  I'.' I  lo  d«i  i<|e  on  tierizim 
as  the  scene  of  the  event.    Mis  ar^unienis  are  weighty, 
but  not  ooudusive.   (>.)  Tbo  distance  from  Beenbeh* 
to  the  plain  of  Shavsn,  flron  wldeh  Geriiin  nigh(  be 
soi-n  "  afar  off,"  eorrespuiuls  with  the  tww-dars'  Journey 
of  .\brahatn ;  while  the  third  day,  which  woidd  lie  oc- 
cupied by  the  fjriMt  event,  would  1k'  -iitVu  it  nt  Inr  the 
journey  to  the  Miinmit  and  the  return,     'i'he  Mnie 
thing,  however,  may  lje  aaid  with  preater  certainty  «>f 
Jerusalem  itseUl   (2.)  Stanley  oi^ects  that  thcra  is  no  | 
•pot  from  whieh  the  "place**  wInto  the  sacHfloe  was  to 

he  offered  fmld  he  seen  from  "afar  off;"  that  the  hill 
of  Moriah  i<i  not  vi>ihle  at  all  until  the  traveUer  is  dote  < 
upon  if,  at  the  tv>utbeni  ed{^  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  i 
from  whence  be  looks  down  npon  it,  aa  on  alowcramt-  ' 
naiiea.  Now  the  namtive  informs  nstliatAlmdianllft^ 
ad  op  Ilia  ^es  and  miw  the  yt/'n-r  l  'r^^  !lil'h  the  Lord  had 
spolMD  lo  him.    That  "  place"  was  the  mnSnn  'f^i^  I 
«r,  aa  Gesanlna  tnoilatea  it,  tha  land  aboat  Moriah,  J  wt 
M"*!!;  Y^^iat^lMidaboBtAL  It  ia  vasy  po^lUe  1 


to  see  ftom  the  ridge  Ufar  ESat  the  heights  aboat  Je> 

rusalem,  if  not  tbo  lull  of  Moriah  itaclf ;  and  we  are  ex- 
presfeiy  told  that  .\braham  did  not  nee  the  place  until 
he  was  fsirly  wiiliin  a  walk  of  the  spot,  and  could  leave 
the  young  men  and  the  ass  while  be  and  Isaac  proceed- 
ed, personally  laden  with  the  materials  for  'tlw  aacrilleai. 
(3.)  A  formidable  difRrulty  ur;:ed  by  others  is  that  tha 
f.(rtre>o*  ol  Zion  mu"*t  at  that  time  have  be«n  occupied 
by  the  kinj^  of  the  ,h  hti-ile>.  -i>iiir  I  m-runner  of  Adoiii- 
7.edek,  or  by  Melchizedek  hiins*  II.  and  ilu  n  lnre  Abra- 
ban  nanst  have  prepared  to  perfomi  this  awlul  sacfillea 
under  the  walls  of  the  city.  To  obviala  the  great  ap- 
parent imprubabiliiy  of  this,  it  may  be  said  that  some- 
times the  outMdc  of  fenceil  citicf —where  a  d>xp  ravine 
runs  between  the  wall  and  ilie  suiiurl) — b  often  one  of 
the  loneliest  !>|tot)t  in  the  world.  'I'he  name  Moriak  ta 
unquestionably  given  by  Ibe  chrooickr  to  the  Temple 
hill,  but  thia  pattaaf^  is  a  solitary  oocw  The  more  onli- 
narv  name.  e\  en  for  the  entire  city  of  Jenis.-detn  and 
for  the  holy  inotniLain,  i»  Mount  Xirnt,  and  varioiui 
fr^ilm"  and  propbecifn  8|)oak  of  the  tlwcllinijr-|»lace  of 
Jebovab  under  this  old  and  honored  namcw  it  caiutot 
be  true  that  any  writer  of  the  tiaaa  of  tMoaaon  esoh- 
I>osed  the  narrative  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  to  do  bonoff 
to  I  lie  i'em|de  hill,  as  was  Mi;r:ie.stetl  by  I  N*  Wette  :  fur, 
if  tliat  bad  bifii  his  iiilenlion.  he  would  li.i..  .  a'.led  it 
iftoa,  ami  not  Moriah.  lire«t  htretis  h.ns*  U  «  ii  laid  by 
Uahop  CoUnso  and  by  the  writer  in  Smit  hV  iHclvmnrg, 
Ii,  428,  on  the  absence  of  other  reteenoe  besides  that  oif 
the  chronicler  to  the  name  of  Moriah  as  tlie  rite  of  the 
Temple  hill,  ■md  alv«  un  the  impmpriety  of  a-sx-iatini; 
the  name  and  career  of  Abraham  .so  vitally  with  Je- 
ni-ialem.  In  the  ^ame  article,  however,  JeruMlem  is 
spoken  of  as  the  city  of  Meichixedck.  For  the  shape  of 
Moriah,  its  refaitlons  with  Reaetha  and  Aera,  the  hridgv 
that  eoimeetfsl  it  with  Zion  across  tin  \  nll(  y  of  the  Ty- 
ropieon,  we  .Ikisi  s  vi.KM.  Notwith.-tandini;  the  x  orioua 
and  variously  nioiiveil  endeavors  to  disturb  the  old  He- 
brew tradition,  it  has  not  been  proved  nceesssiy  to  deny 
the  IdentiAeatiaa  of  the  two  sites;  nsr  to  denowioa  tbm 
oM  etymoloixy  ;  nor  to  wn*K?  perceiving  the  intewstiag 
link  of  connection  !<upplied  by  it  between  tbc  aacrifioa 
of  iMac.  the  vision  of  (Jixl's  judf^ment  and  mercy,  the 
erection  tA  the  Temple,  and  the  offering  up  of  God's 
only4)cgDtten  Ron.   See  SotOMOS^ 

Moriarty.  ThTKii,  an  early  and  ver>  useful  roitii^ 
tcr  of  the  Methodist  Epi-K-opal  Churi-h,  iK.ni  in  Ilal- 
limore  Co.,  Md.,  April  '27,  175K,  and  cdiu<ated  a  papist; 
was  converted  through  Methodist  iuAuenoe  about  Ut6\ 
etitero<l  the  itinerancy  in  Virginia  in  l7RI,bot  sobaequent 
to  I7.s7  his  lalH>rt  were  nio-tly  at  ihi'  Ni.rth.  in  tlie 
lH>und»  td  what  lias  nincc  l»et  ome  the  N<  w  York  (\infer- 
ence.  He  died  at  Hillsdale,  N.  V..  Jime  ->3. 1>*I4.  Mr. 
Moriarty  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
ministen  in  the  connection  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
man  who  bad  lalxired  lon^:  aiicl  ardently  in  the  work  of 
saving  men.  Alihon^h  \v<x  el<Mjuent,  be  was  amon^ 
the  most  usefid  men  and  su(H-ej«ful  preachers  of  his 
lime,  and  ao  esoeUcot  pnmding  elder.  Many  soula 
wcfe  converted  thim^  hia  labors,  and  he  died  Itonotad 
and  bclovetl  in  all  the  churches.  Sec  Minutes  of  Ammm- 
fil  Cotfrrtmx*,  i,  240;  Stevens,  Afemorialt  of  Mttitd^ 
iMi,voLii,ah.z.  (CLI^T.) 

Morice  do  Beaxibola,  fkm  Pvrrf  lfy<iritak«y 

a  French  jxbolar.  was  bom  Oct.  25. 1693,  at  Quimporle, 
BsHSc  BretauMir.  <>r  noble  and  wealthy  p.irent.ic''.  He 
Htudied  at  the  ^^:olle^^e  of  Ueniuis  and  made  his  vo^is  ia 
1713  at  the  abljcy  Saint  Melaine,  which  belonged  tollw 
Order  of  the  BeiiedictiiMa  of  Saiot  Mani^  whcra  ha  wan 
intrusted  with  several  oflleca,aiid  abo  wtth  dM  iastfoo- 
lion  of  novii  In  17:M  be  wan  called  to  Paris  to  elab- 
orate the  t;enealoj»y  of  the  family  Itidi.vi,  and  lived 
then*  in  the  monastery  of  "Notre  Dame  of  the  White 
Babes."  After  (be  complation  of  thia  work,  which  pr»- 
cored  for  him  a  pension  of  800  livies,he  engaged,  at 
tha  aoUdtatiaa  of  tha  aotbaritiai  af  BNUgM^aa  a  I 
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fciston' of  thflt  provinco,  but  lioafh  "ur]  riM-.!  him  at  Pnr- 
ifcOi't,  I  t,  IT.Vt.  !M  fiir»'  ih(>  ciitiri-  ihiIiIu  aiion  mI  ihi*  work 
(afti Twanls  n  vi.M-il  aiitl  i-omplftiil  liy  l>t>m  'railUiuliiT*. 
Morice  edited  Lobiucjiu  s  Minuimpourutrrirdtprtuitg 
a  n/itleirt  mli$iaiHfiie  de  Bntagne  (Furi*,  l742-4«,  3 
vols.  foL),  and  himself  |niWi»lie<l  I'llUtnli-f  rcrUxin*- 
tif^ue  tt  cxnU  lie  Hrrlaipir  (l'ari.«.  I7.'i(l  2  vols.  f>i|.), 
wliifh  is  con-idi  ml  ■iu(«'ri"ir  in  I.oUim  .niV  liy  tlie  mliii- 
tioiis  and  oxjilaiiatiims,  as  will  as  l>y  its  style  and  ex- 
actiu-H.s  <if  dfiails  and  wry  vnliiable  to  the  French  tc- 
cktiaaCical  student.  A  new  edition  of  the  two  work*  iu 
20  vo1&8to  (Guincamii,  1886-87)  leaves  much  to  wish 
fur. 

Moiid  is  the  Axahic  hum  which  the  Mohamme- 
dms  give  to  those  who  uplie  to  •  life  of  nneammon 

spirituality  and  devotion,  and  fur  this  puqioM-  thi  v  art- 
put  un<ler  the  dircoiiun  t>t'  nnnther,  wlmm  llit-y  call 
MoiiJiil,  ihat  in  '■  dirccfiir. "  1  lii  y  have  a  famou;«  txnik, 
entitle*!  Adab  ul-Moruiut,  which  treats  of  the  quoliti- 
cations  those  ought  to  have  who  put  thcoiselvcs  un- 
der thi-  direciion  of  one  of  those  spiritual  gaideSi  See 
IJruughlun,  Hut.  o/IlfliffioH,  it,  142. 

Mblier,  Jamkx.  notetl  as  the  author  of  a  series  of 
novels  descriptive  uf  Eastern  life  and  manners,  and  also 
for  his  arcurate  ohnnrvations  of  the  East  as  reconled  in 

his  iMHiks  of  iruvi'I.  vvn^  )i>>rii  ill  Kn^;laiiii  iii  I7«0.    Wli.  ii 
still  vf-n-  youii^:  In-  mad.-  an  cxtciisivj'  tmrr  throu>;h  I  he 
Ka^t.  (he  main  inciilciit.-i  of  which  he  dcjtcriU'd  in  his  j 
TravfU  t/i rough  J'er$i*t,  ArmtmOt  Ada  Jluior,  to  Con- 
tlantitHtjAr  (Lond.  1814).    In  1810  he  was  appointed 
Brili*!.  envoy  to  ih>'  cmrt  of  iVnda,  wher<-  \\r  r<  n!nine<l  \ 
till  iMltJ.  an<i  Soon  jHut  hi<  rotnni  he  (lulili^tit  <1  .1  Stc  \ 
mul  Jminirt/  t/nnn-//)  I'lr.iiit,  ♦■ir.  (ihid.  IXIX).  Kurin^ 
bis  stay  in  the  East  Morier  made  great  use  of  his  op- 
portnnitjr  of  atodying  the  ehaiaeter  of  the  peofdet  and  | 
the  kiMiwIedf^  thus  arf|uired  was  ttimod  to  rxedtent 
a<'Coinit  in  hij*  AdetnOnnt  of  Unyi  lUilm  of  /f/mliiin 
{\HU..W, vok)  (a  s\»  r], .  '.]■ « ,,I  itlits  like  il..p*'"«.  .1m-  ! 
tutasitiM),vf\u>^  *' advt'Mtur<'-*>  in  En^lamr'  he  dewrilKHl  I 
ia  a  second  scries  ( lKi4);  Znhrab  the  HwUujr, ;  Aytgha,  I 
or  the  Maid  o/  Kanj  Abet  Alnutt;  The  Bamthtd, 
etc.;  in  all  of  which,  bat  e!*pecially  in  the  first  tinee, 
the  manners,  custom.*,  and  ukhIcs  of  thought  prc-valent 
in  the  Ka.1t  are  |M>rt rayed  with  a  livetine^  Hkill,  and  , 
inithfulnesN  to  nature  attained  by  few.    He  dieil  in 
184tt.  Sec  the  icfefeiton  in  AlU'boae's  IHct.  of  Jtirit, 
mdAmtr.A  vthon,  ti,  1868, 1808. 

Morigia,  Jacobo  Antonio  de  (1>>  Italian 
Donastir,  notvtl  as  the  foander  of  a  religious  order,  was 
bom  in  November,  1497,  at  Mihm.   Up  to  the  age  of 

twenty-flve  he  iiHlul(;e<l  in  all  the  ploa.sure«  of  the  world, 
but  a(  tliat  |HTioil  e xtKTienc*'<l  a  i  h-inp'  «f  heart,  and 
(•iirolli-d  liiin-M  If  diri  i'tly  in  a  brothcrliiHid  of  pcniientfl 
which  existeti  in  Milan  under  the  name  of  "  Itrother- 
hood  of  Eternal  WiMlom."  Admitted  into  the  Francis- 
can Order  of  the  Minorites,  he  refused  the  rich  abbey 
of  Kan  Victor,  and  performed  ministivial  functions  of 
charily  during  the  pla^^ue  which  in  I."i'_'."»  d-'va^ladd 
Milan.  \  few  years  latir  he  joined  Antonio  .Maria 
Z.irli;iria  of  Cn  niMiia  and  itartlx  It  mi  Ferrari  of  )!ilati. 
nvbieroen  like  liimscif,  and  the  three  together  founiled 
the  CMgngatiim  of  the  Riyiitar  Clerieot  of  St,  Paul,  so 
named  after  their  tlrst  cha|x  l.  taking'  'ub-miiienlly  the 
appellation  of  Hui-nuhitt*,  from  the  church  of  San  llar- 
nabas.  Uy  a  decree  of  Feb.  IX.  l.VW.  C'lcnu  ni  VII  ap- 
proved the  institution,  and  Morigia,  after  he  had  become 
fimnalljr  a  firiest,  was  appointed  its  Hist  provost,  April 
15,  IZtSti.  The.40  re(;ulai%  e«tab1iHhe<l  for  miasions  and  j 
otlier  sacenlotal  functioiw,  livwl  in  tlieir  tK-^rinning  only  | 
iijM'M  altiis.  and  «cre  not  al!o«e<l  any  d  n  \riiiir.s; 
but  all  this  ha^  ^ince  chaiip;ed.  Morigia  undertook  iiii»-  j 
sions  to  Vicen/a,  Verona,  and  several  other  eiticf  of  Ita-  j 
\j.  He  resigned  his  oiBcc  in  November,  1542;  after  he 
had  governed  wisely  his  concreij^atinn;  bnthwnilleagues  | 
re-elected  him  June  .'IM,  l.VI.'i,  and  on  (K-t.  'JO  following 
be  took  possession  of  the  churcli  of  ban  Uanubas.    He  I 


dii'd  A|.ril  11.  l.M»).  At  s<  nt  thf  RaniaVitcs  liave  a 
i^meral  iu  Uoine  aiul  a  hoiiM'  at  I'ari.H,  and  arc  spread 

tiirou^'h  almost  all  Roman  Cathoiie  oountiiM»  See 

H.Mf.NAniTf-S. 

Morlgia,  Jacobo  Antonio  de  ( ».  an  Italiaa 
prelate  of  note,  was  bom  at  Milan  Feb.  23,  Cnlaifd 
the  Onler  nf  the  Bomabites  when  only  seventeen  yean 
of  age,  taught  philo«io)thy  at  Maeerata  and  at  Milan. 

and  pn'ached  wttli  ■.m  i  --  ii;  tlic  jiriiicipal  churi  li<  ■-  i  1 
Italy,  ('ojttno  111  ot  .Miiliri.  ;,'raiiil-ciuke  of  liiMaiiy, 
cho.ie  hliii  for  ihooliigian,  and  inaclc  liim  tutor  i,f  Ferdi- 
nand, his  oldest  son.  The  inttociicc  of  this  same  prince 
priH-ured  for  him  in  1681  the  bisliopfie  of  San  Uinialo^ 
whence  he  waa  transferred,  Jan.  1 1,  ICK).  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Florence.  In  the  [>rt>moiiun  of  Dec.  12. 
|i>0,">,  he  wa.-*  iiiaile  <ar  liLi;il  ''in  petto"  by  |M»pe  Inno- 
cent XII,  but  this  nniiiiiiniion  was  not  publishtd  until 
the  CuiiiiiMory  of  l<;:>s,  >iiiiullailConaly  with  tlie  lUcln- 

ration  that  Uoripa  shouhl  have  pfcoedenee  of  aU  the 
canBnals  created  in  109S,  because  he  had  been  reserved 

for  that  very  pur|H)sc.  .\rchprie!>t  of  the  H,i.silica  Li- 
beriana,  it  waa  he  who  at  the  jubilie  of  17()0  was 
charged  to  open  tlie  holy  gate.  Vacating  his  bishopric 
of  Florence  in  l<i99,  he  refuseii  iit  the  same  year,  aiker 
the  death  of  Fcdcrigo  Goena,  the  appointment  as  arch- 
!.i-!i(';>  i  f  ^lil.iii,  became  a  titular  <'Hicial  of  two  nblKA  s. 
and  li:ially  ir.  17(M  bishop  of  I'avia.  where  he  diet),  Oct. 

Literary  remains  of  his  are  (Innitme  futulrc 
Hillr  ofuttftiif  t'ilippo  I'ucvnle,  rrtcveo  di  VoMtataano 
( li'itvi,  4to)  •.—/'{rtfun  trSbnti  r«$i  aUa  graiuf  amma  di 
FUippo  IV  (Milan,  1G66,  4to)  i—/,'Aqu{ln  rolitnte,  ora- 
zumefunehre,  per  la  itltrM  ocrrnione  (^Milaii,  ItJtiG,  4to) : 
—  l/tht  r  pufturali  (il  f.oi,„l„  ill  FirtiKu  (ibL)k— UoefcT, 

A"""r.  Hill/.  (Jmrriif',  xxxvi,  '>>*t. 

Morin.  Etieiine,  a  Imnud  Trench  Pmtrftar.t. 
noted  for  his  attainments  in  Orii  ntaTa.  was  Ihtm  ;.t 
Caeu  Jan.  1,  162a.  His  father,  who  was  a  nuTclinnt. 
died  when  he  was  only  three  years  of  age,  and  his 
mother,  though  designing  him  for  trade,  siiffercd  his 
vchrmoiit  inclination  to  tmoks,  until  she  found  him  so 
gn  atlv  iirauii  i"  -luiiv  as  to  luaki-  any  attcni|ii  for  lii< 
coiivcrKioii  to  trade  futile.  He  went  through  tiie  das- 
"ics  and  philosophy  at  Caen,  and  then  n moved  to  the 
Huguenot  seminary  at  Sedait,  to  study  theology  under 
IVter  {hi  Moulin,  who  conceived  a  great  fHendship  for 
him.  Miirin  aftcrw.nnls  i-otitiniicd  lii-  theoIo),'irnl  stud- 
ies  under  .\ndre\.-  i;ivct,  and  joiiteii  to  theni  that  of  the 
Oriental  tongue!*,  in  which  he  made  a  great  pr>4iii<  \uy 
under  Guliua.  Ucturuing  to  bis  oountr}'  iu  lOi'J,  JUo- 
rin  became  a  minister  of  two  ehurehea  in  the  neigh> 
borhfHMl  of  ("acn.  He  was  distingnisheil  by  uncommon 
tad  and  Icaniiii;^,  an<l  had  M-vcral  advantageous  offeirs 
from  abroad;  but  he  did  not  care  i  i  -lir  irmii  nwn 
country-.  In  l<>ti4  he  was  clmst-n  minisitr  of  C  at  n.  and 
his  merits  soon  connected  him  ui  friendship  with  m  veral 
learned  men  who  were  then  in  that  city,  such  as  llue- 
tiiiK.  Sogrsis,  Bochart.  and  othetrs.   The  revocation  of 

the  |-.di<  t  <if  N.iiili  '  in  olilif^'in;,'  hini  to  (|iiit  Caen, 
he  rciintt  with  his  l'auiil_\  into  Holland.  He  went  at 
rir»t  to  lx>ydeii,  but  soon  after  was  caUed  to  Amsterdam 
to  tie  professor  of  the  Oriental  tongues  in  the  university 
there,  to  which  em|>h>yment  was  joined,  two  yean  after, 
that  of  niinisfer  in  i  rdinary.  He  died  May  .^.  I'OOl 
Morin  wrote  considerably.  IM^i  mi»l  im|Kirlant  works 
are,  I)i*3tr(ulkiuts  iiio,  in  quihtis  innlta  tiicrtr  rl  pnfamt 
anliqHilatie  monumttaa  erpiioatOur  (Ueueva,  1QS3,  8\-o: 
a  Sd  ed^  enlaiged  and  eonected,  Dort,  1700,  8vo)  ^— 

OrtUvi  iiuviifutalu  tie  linyunrum  oHfntnllt'm  ttd  iiiteUi' 
geniitun  Siirrtr  Scriptunr  ulilitntf  ^  I.iidg.  Hat.  ItVIStS): — 
F.Tphmatione*  tantr  it  j</ii!>'!,,i/i,  fr  in  ullijUnt  V.  tt  X, 
Ttntamniti  lipca  (ibid.  IGIW,  8v«)  :  —  Fxnntiiliunti  dr 
ItHffua  primara  eju$que  afpeHdtitUmi  (l  liraj.  1094, 4to) : 
—ItiMtiititw  de  paraduo  termtri  (printed  in  Bocbait's 
works,  the  3tl  ed.  of  which  WM  published  at  rtneht  in 
lG92.with  Ilocharl'ii  life  by  Morin  prefixeil) :  Fplstnhr 
dtitr,  $eu  rrtpoiuiotttt  ad  AhI.  Van  JJale  de  I'tniaUudto 
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Samaritam  (printed  with  Van  Dal0>  De  migim  tt  pn- 1 

tjri  fiu  tlolatrite,  AtnsU  IGW.  4ti)t: — Ltttrt  tar  Porif/ine 
tir  1 1  lantjue  lltbrtiiquf.  with  an  answer  of  Hiiotiiw; 
prinli'd  in  voL  i  of  JtiiuieiiiifiiniA  mr  iliverMn  mniirii  f  lU 
Religitm  rt  tie  I'hUitltujin  rpcueillb  jmr  I  illadi  t  *  Paris, 
1712, 12nK>).  In  this  work  he  argut's  Imldly  tlint  AiUm 
waa  iiupired  with  •  knowlmlge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  by 
the  Almighty.  Sc«  Niceron,  Mimoiret,  voL  xii ;  Haag, 
La  Fnince  Proffffnitf'' ;  Moffor.  .W.f/r.  iHog.  GMntlrt 
8.  v.;         ItUtff.  hu-l.  ».  \-.    {^•\.  II.  \V.) 

Moiiii,  Fr6dJiic,  a  Frfiu  li  i>liilos<i)>lu  r,  wns  U»rn 
at  Lyons  June  IH.  \H-l.\.  Afti  r  pn  liniin  iry  .-tuilies  he 
entered  the  Normal  ^icbool  in  1044;  rcrcivcil  a  f»ll<m'- 
ihip  in  philosophy  in  1848,  and  lectmeil  on  thi^  hraiu  1> 
iucceaAirely  at  the  lyeamoa  of  Macon  and  Nancy,  aiul 
at  thr  Lyoec  Bonaparte;  When,  after  the  coup  dVtat 
<.r  I  -*.'  .',  he  li:i<l  nfiiM'tl  tlic  oaih  lo  the  iisur]"  r,  I-'mis 
Napuleon,  he  wjuh  oMisiiliTi-il  as  haviiijj  rcsifjned  Li-n  jmi- 
feasonhip.  lie  <lL-voicd  liimvir  henifforth  tu  private 
imtniction,  and  publuhed  works  on  reli^;ioua  philosophy, 
seeking  to  harmonize  democratie  principles  with  Chris- 
tian bflicf?!.  We  li.TVf  nf  liim.  Saint  Fniii^oU  it .\*.<i.*»r^ 
tt  U*  t'liiui-uo'itini  (IKjJ,  12mo): — Ih  la  (Itnisf  et  tie* 
Princijtfs  m<^laphiftiq>ies  de  la  tocittr  »v"leriie  (1856, 
8vo)  i—Dictmuiaire  de  PAikmophk  et  de  Tiiologit  am- 
/ow^ite  (1857-58|  8  vola.  laiRe  tvo).  Bttidfl%  he  has 
fumiithed  articles  to  the  journal  AM  eenir,  to  the  Corrt- 
gpnmUtnt  (iir!«t  perioil),  to  the  Rtcue  de  Pari$,  to  the 
Rtnir  <1r  I'liiftiutiUm  puUiqut,  and  to  the  Biograpkie 
Giiiniili.    lie  ilieil  in  1M74. 

Sdorill,  Jeail,  a  most  leame<l  I'rtncli  writer  on  tlie- 
olo^ienl  siilyeet.*,  nn<l  a  cimvert  lo  tlic  Komanisis,  wns 
Iwru  at  lUois  in  1591.  His  jMuenls  were  meinbcni  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  but  at  I^ieyden,  wheie  he  was  study- 
ing philosophy  and  thoolof;y.  the  violent  (liscuyjions 
between  CalviiiiHt.t  ami  Aniiinianit  estrauged  him  for  a 
time  from  all  relii;ioiiH  <  umn  ciion,  and  he  tinally,  fiilliiif; 
under  the  intlucucc  of  li4>niani»tii,  aeeeplcd  their  creed, 
at  Paris,  under  cardinal  Perrune.  Sonic  time  after  his 
canvciaion  to  Romanism  he  entered  into  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory,  then  iMit  recently  eatablishcd,  and 
ln'Uan  to  make  him<tlf  known  hy  his  Icaniii;;,'  and  hi.s 
works.  In  lt>2tj  he  publi->lu  d  /'•'  I'litriun  hitriim  tt 
Primatuin  Oriifiiit;  (Paris.  Iio),  di-dieatini;  the  work  to 
pope  Urban  Vill.  lu  1626  be  undertook  an  edition  of 
the  StptmoffbU  Bibk,  with  the  Terrion  made  liy  NobU> 
ins,  sniiplyini;  it  with  a  pn-fti-e.  in  which  he  treats  of 
llie  aiilli'irily  of  the  S  |>tiia^iiit.  lie  rotnniends  the 
edition  it  that  liad  l>ei'n  niadr  at  Koiin-  l)y  order  of 
hixlus  \'  in  IbtiJ,  which  he  followed,  and  maintained 
that  we  ought  to  prefer  this  version  to  the  present  He- 
hnnr  tcaUi because  that  has  been,  he  says,  comiptc<l  by 
the.few8.  Ilavin'T  pon?  from  the  Protestant  lo  the  Rom- 
ish fold,  ^Ii  ri  i  v>  ry  naturally.  like  all  .-i)". -tales,  iM  came 
a  most  ent  liu>ix^iii:  ailherent  of  Kontanism,  and  therefore 
now  ent^a^ed  ii|K>n  a  systematic  defence  of  tliose  ver- 
nooa  which  the  Church  had  approved  by  weakening 
the  texts  which  passed  for  original  (Simon,  KintfHmff, 
p.  .Vii'i,  1!( Torr  this  Work  \v;is  ready  tu  appear,  lie 
]<idilislii'd  ill  liJJ'.t  lliitoii  r  df  lu  ih  livi  l  aiwf  ilr  I'Ki/line 
C/ir>  li>  nnr  par  f  /Jinftr  n  ur  Coiuiiantiii.  t  t  ilr  la  ynilult-ur 
tt  tourtraineli  temporelk  doanie  a  I'^fUee  Somauu par 
fe«rD<»(fe/WiMe  (Paris,  fuL);  bat  thb  book  was  not  weU 
received  at  Rome,  and  Morin  was  forceil  to  pntmistc  that 
he  would  retrench  and  correct  it.  Soon  after  he  pnb- 
li'lied  F.-rtii  i/ittimii'.'  in  !i  .-lii.iticir  in  utriimqur  Samaii- 
tauuium  J'tiUattuchum  (1'ari.s,  ItUI,  4toj,  fur  the  sake 
ofestablisliingwlucb,he,as  wc  have  already  seen  ahuve, 
also  now  atoutly  attacked  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  As  there  was  then  pn'tiarin;;  an  edition  of  the 
Falyi^at  I'aris  Morm  htok  oji  .n  liim>(  ir  the  care  of 
the  Samaritan  IVntateucli.  Ili^  endeavors  to  exalt 
this,  together  with  the  (jreek  and  I.iatin  versions  of  the 
BildCf  at  the  expense  of  the  Hebrew,  made  him  very 
obnoxkNtt  to  many  savanib  capecially  Hcbniata}  and 
be  wii  attadtcd  hy  Bottinger  and  Buxtoif  in  partica* 


lar.  SoMio  and  Kcnnieott,  hewerer,  eoanteaance  Mo* 

rin's  poution.  The  opposition  whioh  MoriiJ  encuunlercd 
only  enhanccti  liis  merit  at  the  court  of  Uome^  insomuch 
that  cardinal  Hari>erini  invited  liini  ihiiher  hy  order  of 
the  pope,  who  received  him  very  j^raciously,  and  in- 
tended tu  employ  biro  in  tho  communicatiuns  that  were 
then  passing  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  cborcbea 
looking  towards  raimion.  He  was  ^aeatly  careaied  at 
Home,  and  intimate  with  IIi-Nteuius.  Allatius,  and  all 
the  leanu^l  there^  Afttr  liavin;;  n-inained  nine  years 
at  I{ome.  he  was  recalled  hy  order  of  canhnal  Uichclieu 
to  France,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in 
learned  labors,  and  died  at  Fnria  in  16S8.  Morin^ 
works  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  much  val- 
ued iiy  Protestants  as  well  as  ItomaiiUtts  on  account  of 
the  Oriental  learning  contained  in  thorn.  The  writer 
of  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  labon»  in  Kitto's  Cy/o/Nr- 
ilia  pronounces  Morin  '*the  reatoter  of  llw  am£nt 
raaritan  language,"  hat  takea  exoeptioo,  fikt  moat  H«- 
hrai.«ts,  to  "his  antl-Masoretic  zeal  as  not  according 
to  knowh  il^,'e.  as  later  in vesiif;ations  in  the  same  tieli? 
have  abundantly  proved."  The  miisrt  im|M<rtaiit  works 
not  yet  mentioned  are,  Kxircitationet  JiiUifa  de  tlebra- 
iW  Cradque  texttu  tmetritate  (PWis^  1688^  4to,  and 
greatly  enlarged  and  improred  in  1699,  foL:  pireTaeed 
w  itli  a  life  of  the  author  liy  fnihcr  Consinntine.  of  the 
Oratory  ),  liut  also  in  {Kiaitive  th»dogy  Morin  exerted 
himself  aa  an  author.  Thus  he  wrote  Ommmlaritu 
kutoriats  de  dittiplina  m  admmulratioim  menmmti 
ptrnUeHlim  seiU  primSt  tmmlie  in  EeeMa  oeainluM  ef 
hue  u*quf  in  orit^tali  vhttrvata  (Pari^  1C51,  fol. ;  An- 
vers.  UiXJ,  fol. ;  Hruxelles.  1G87.  fol.  i.  a  work  on  w  hich 
he  is  Nnid  to  liave  npent  thirty  years  of  liard  mental  la- 
bor, but  which,  nevertheless,  failed  to  gain  much  admi- 
ration. He  attacks  in  it  both  the  Port  Itoyaliau  and 
the  Jesuits : — CommmtarUii  kittorie<hdi*ffmalicti»  de  ao- 
erit  Kcx-li'tiif  Drdinationilm*  feeundym  autiquo*  rtcmtio- 
iit-s  /.dliiii'!'.  If  1 1'  •;,.■),  .s'iy)-.;.<,  1 1  Uabylonioiji,  in  quo  dtmoit- 
ttratur  oriin/iilinin  oi  itiiiationet  conciliis  ffciiernlibtu  et 
BUmmi*  pontijicihii.i  ab  initio  *chiimnti$  in  hunc  irsfne 
ditm  fuiut  probuta  (Pari%  1655^  fiiL),  which  ia  gener- 
ally praised,  and  prononnoed  among  his  best  eflbrtai— 

Opera po»thunn\  ill  ruh  rbummormn  (Tpiiitinut  .dt  jtaCTW* 
mento  nmjiniidtionis,  de  atutritintie  ft  attriliunt  (Pari% 
ITiKi,  4io):  Aniiquilale*  JCccUiiire  Orient alit  (liOlldt 
1<M2,  12mo),  tieatiqg  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  as 
gleaned  (h>m  his  eomspondcnee  with  the  taTans  of 
F.uritfH'.  Several  of  his  works  remain  unedited  and  iin- 
pulilished.  Ami'Uj;  these  we  notice  De  Saciamrht'ilMtt- 
triimmii,  and  J>r  liiisilu-tji  Chrittiauorum  tt  de.  J'anrhnU 
tt  de  rtluttittimit  Chrittiauorum  patchalibut  riidnu. 
Sea  Niciimn,  Memoirte,  ix,  80-48;  Du  I'in,  JtibL  dee 
AHteurt  Kcdiaiattiquti ;  Schrikkh,  Kirchettgttck.  teit 
der  Reformntioot  iv,  123  sq.;  Marsh,  J.tct.  IHrinily; 
Wolf,  liiUl'if/irca  Iltbraica,  pU  iv,  j  .  7,  p(.  ii,  p.  25  and 
170.  >iawu's  biography  is  a  mere  siiire,  and  unworthy 
ofcrcdiL    (J.  H.W.) 

Morin,  Pierre,  a  French  scholar,  was  bom  at  Par> 
b  in  Deotmbrr,  1S81.  He  was  a  man  of  grnit  attain- 
ments in  lanjiuai,'!  Ix  lle^-lrtiri  <.  and  e<\ le-iastic  an- 
titpiity.  From  France  pas>nij^  iui<>  Italy,  In'  stripped 
at  Venice,  where  Pauhis  }^Ianucius  »ecure*l  Into  tur  tiis 
printing  cstabiishmcnu  He  lectured  as  prufessor  of 
iintk  and  cosmography  at  Vioenia  and  Feirara,  Ify 
recommendaii'-ii  of  San  Carlo  Homomco  he  went  to 
Kome  in  K'lT.'i.aml  there  poptu  <ire;ji>ry  XIII  and  SixtUS 
V  employeil  hirn  I'U  llie  editions  of  the  Septua^rint 
(IM ),  the  Vulgate  (^loiHi,  ful.  i,  the  Itible  translated  from 
the  Soptuagint  into  Latin  (Home,  1591,8  vols. foL), the 
Decretals  till  (>rcgor>'  VII  (Rome,  1591,8  voR  fol.\  aiul 
on  the  collection  of  the  general  councils  (Home.  lOOR, 

I   V(.l^.!.       He  died  1»  fMl-c  the   I'olll  pkl  iou   of  this  hi* 

last  work,  some  lime  in  lijiMt.  lie  U  nrs  the  reputation 
of  a  pkma,  modeat,  and  leaned  man.  Iiosicie^  the 
works  ONmieiMed,  wc  poMeas  of  him,  Traiti  dm  ton 
Ueage  dit  Seieneu,  published  with  some  others  of  hi* 
writings  bgr  Quetif  in  Uuby  a  Latin 
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Sl  1  \aaiVa  diacouiaes  on  th«  fuity  maitjm,  and  of  a  (Unen 
wli!ctc<l  sennoRs  of  St.  ChryMatoin.  —  Hwfer,  JVbvr. 

hioy.  <!infrali\  ■*,  v. 

Moriiii  Simon.  •  celebnted  Fieneh  leligioas  vu- 
ioiiary  md  ftratle  ofth*  17tli  emtmy*  vis  bom  at  Biehe- 

manx,  war  Aiitnale.  He  w:\a  a  very  illilante  pen>nn,  yet 
niitwiilurfaiKliiiK  the  wuiit  of  nil  ctiucatiaaal  fociliticA  he 
tnietXHl  ihc  Ikld  of  authonhi)),  and  Rave  the  worlil  his 
extreme  views  on  relipun  and  pbikMophy.  11«  med- 
dkil  much  in  spiritual  mattcn,  and  fell  into  great  er- 
run.  His  timt  book,  which  he  caiMc<l  tu  Ik<  |irivatoly 
printed  in  1647,  under  the  title  of  Pmsft»  dr  .\f„nn  il<- 
(lifts  iiu  riiy,  is  a  iiudU  v  nf  l  oincii  ami  i!,'iinraiuc,  and 
eontaiiu  the  mo»l  nunurkahle  errors,  which  were  aft- 
erwards oondeinned  in  the  QuietiftS}  bat  Morin  car- 
IMS  tbca  to  a  greater  lengtb  than  any  one  elae  had 
done, fbr  he  aArnia  that  "the  m<wt  enonnoua  sins  do 
nut  reroovf  a  sinner  from  ilif  >tnii'  .if  ;frai  c.  but  .MT>-e, 
im  tl»e  contrary,  to  humliie  iii<'  iiritle  of  man."  lie  says 
'*  that  in  all  »i'ct«  and  nations  (uk!  has  a  namber  of  the 
elect,  Uue  memben  of  the  Cbiwch;  that  there  would 
Mon  be  •  geneial  refomation,  all  iiationa  htsag,  Juki 
about  to  be  convcrtod  to  the  true  failli:  and  that  this 
great  reformation  was  to  ho  cfTi-i-tt'd  l>y  the  second  corn- 
in;;  of  Jwus  (Jliri^t,  and  Morin  inoor|xjr«tcd  with  him." 
About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  Morin  waa  civ- 
illy prusocutcd  and  for  a  time  tnearcenited,  but  be  wat 
daalfjr  act  at  liberty  ax  a  visionarv,  and  f^nffi  rftl  to  con- 
tinue so  tm  1661,  when  Dca  Mareu  <k-  ."^t.  N«rlin.  who, 
thou;;h  a  fanalio  and  visionary  himsclt,  with  intent 
to  injure,  enterid,  under  pretence  of  accepting  all  the 
\ii  \\>  of  Morin,  iniu  liis  whole  scheme,  only  to  have 
hiu  taken  u|k  MaretSi  in  his  treachery  and  diaaimula- 
tion,  went  so  far  as  to  aclcnowledge  Morin  as  "  the  Son 
of  Man  risen  npain,"  and  ilii  rcliy  so  plcnM  il  Morin  that 
be  (i  iili  rr<  il  n|M>n  luni  as  a  |iarticular  grace  the  ofticc 
of  l>«■in^^  lii''  liarliiiii;)  r,  culling  him  "a  real  John  the 
Baptist  levivcd.*"  rii«n  l>c«  Mateta  impeached  him 
and  became  hi*  aeeuser,  and  Morin,  after  due  trial,  was 
COndemne<l  to  be  burned  alivo  at  l*arii»,  March  14.  Ii.ihi. 
He  was  burtn^,  lojiethcr  with  liia  Ijook  cniiilol  I'tiisfft 
dt  Morin,  oh  al<«o  all  lii.N  own  pa|icrs  and  thooe  of  the 
triaL  His  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  air,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  baring  assumed  tlw  title  of  the  *'Son  of 
Uod."  Ills  arcnmpliccs  were  oldiged  to  assist  at  his 
exectition.  and  then  to  serve  in  the  galleys  for  life,  after 
bavin;;  t«  in  vvl/ippcd  and  branded  by  the  hanpnan, 
Morin  in  hi^  la^t  hours  gave  out  that  he  would  risK! 
again  the  third  day,  which  made  manj  of  the  mob 
gather  toother  at  the  place  when  he  was  burned.  It 
tt  said  that  when  De  Lamojgmm  asked  him  whether  it 
was  written  in  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  great 
pro|)het  or  new  Messiah  should  iw-in  through  tire,  be 
dttNi  this  text  by  way  of  answer,  **Igne  me  examinasii, 

«t  non  aet  invmita  in  me  iniquitaa''  (Tboa  hast  trietl 
me  in  tbefira,  and  no  widiednew  has  been  fiiond  in  me). 

See  Nire'rnn,  .l/cBimir*.  vol.  xxvii;  Bovle,  Hist.  l>icf.\ 
8.  v.;  UtntitU  liitifi,  JHct.  s.  v.;  Iloefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Gi-  I 
mink^%x,  (J.H.W.)  { 

Morison,  .TiMiN.  D.D..  n  Sctti-Vi  I'r.  Htiyterimi  <li- 
vine  of  home  .Iim  iiui  ii.n,  was  l*orn  at  MiU.stat,  .\U.'rdeen- 
«hire,  .Iidy  H,  1 7'JI.  Ikit  little  U  known  of  his  personal  hi»- ' 
torA-.  He  w  as  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Cbapil  at  Itrompton,  and  in  Ifil6  removed  lo  London  as ' 
pastorofTowerChspel.   In  I.Hl>|  hpw.T.  appointed  edit, )r 
tiT th*  Eeonffflicat  Mii>r'i-.in.-.  and  held  this  poNiion  for 
thirty-two  year>'.   H<  di.  I  .1  ily  13,  1859.  lie  wrote  an 
Exposition  nf  the  I'mhns  (  IHlI*.  Hvo),  of  which  llome 
apeak<>  favorably,  though  it  i-j  far  from  beinjf  an  inde» 
iwndent  and  thorough  work.  Hi«  other  works,  which 
are  mainly  in  the  department  ntPrnetirnl  Religitm,  arc 
loo  numorouM  to  Ik-  mentioned  here.    Ibit  noteworthy 
among  his  jUfferent  imblicatiMn-t  are  an  Krporilion  nf 
Part  of  the  FptAtlr  to  Iff  (•.>l<.s.ti,ms  (1821),  8vo):— 
Uehiru  on  the  Jtedprocat  OUigalimu  qf  lUk  (182*J. 
limoX  ^  >  pnctieal  and  nsefhl  character  »—m('«iaN< 


I  Rffomuaien  m  off  Cmtt^rict  (1843,  and  often)  vtei- 
iMHm  ja  Ortat  Britain  :—Tke  Fatkm  mi  Fottnim 

'  of  thf  Tjnui.  .}fis.*.  Snr.  (\ftl  i.»\-o,  and  .  ften  )  -.—Chriili- 
'■  anily  in  il»  J'oti  tr  ( 1K^7,  fcp.  8v<i),  a  work  which  received 
f  the  unqualilied  ctimtnuidaiion  of  the  Knglish  pn  ss  and 
I  the  Church.  Said  one :   The  fricods  of  vital  Cliriatian- 
'  ity  may  regard  it  as  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  wfll- 
kiion'n  work  James's  J nWu(/« /»7(/tVfr."  See  }{,<>■  .,„•!. 
itiin  Pulpit,  1839,  ii,  152  K.l -,  Aird«ine.  J'irt.  /:,{'.'. i,>.l 
A  mir.  A  ulh.  ii,  13<;9;  Sled*',  /Inniiii'/  awl Shiiiii  r;  Lujhit 
im-A).  vh.  vi ;  Kitto,  Journal  Jiacred  Lit.  l«5i  6cU 

(  .1.  n.w.  i 

Motinonianinni,  a  term  which  has  been  much 
used  in  Soothnd  nnce  about  the  year  1841.  and  to  Komc 
extent  ill  thi'  nOlth  of  EnpLiin!. de,Mi:na(r  :i  l•v^trrn 
of  rtlign.n.N  doctrine  atfougly  oppowd  to  the  (  iilvini.«m 
of  the  JH-ottish  rresbyterian  churches,  and  exhibiting 
iu  the  higiieat  degree  many  distinctive  foaturet  of  Ar- 
mutianism.  It  derives  its  name  Antan  a  minister  named 

J.lMbS  M<>I(IH<  X.  ;Ji;-petided  from  his  fidice  by  one  pf 
the  Si'otti>b  rre>liyterian  churches  in  1H4I,  and  now  a 
I>ri*fe>sor  of  theology  in  the  academy  of  the  Krnngtli- 
cnl  Union  (q.  v.).  .The  doctrinal  viewa  stated  by  him 
prior  to  1841  were  far  from  having  that  complete  de> 
vcloproent  which  they  s»ifln  after  r«-cei\ed  from  himaelf 
and  his  followers.  The  point  to  which  prominence  waa 
fir.-t  given  was  the  univirsal  extent  of  the  atonement 
— that  (.'hrist  dicil  for  (he  sins  of  all  men  equally;  with 
which  waa  naturally  connected  the  opinion  that  tevinff 
faith  consists  simply  in  a  man's  belief  that  Christ  died 
for  him,  inasmuch  as  he  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world i  this  further  leading  to  the  opinion  that  a  be- 
lievfv  must  know  the  reality  of  his  ow  n  faith  in  Christ; 
and  to  the  opinion  that  every  man  possesses  a  sufficient 
ability  to  believe  the  tioqiel,  without  any  aid  of  grace 
bat  what  ia  vonchmfed  to  all  who  blear  it,  and  in  the 
very  fact  of  its  being  preached  or  presented  to  them; 
and  so  ver^'ill^;  on  the  tenets  which  have  long  received 
the  det^iu'iiation  /'<  l'ir;i'in.  The  opixisition  to  the  atandp 
anls  of  the  Scttttieh  I'resbyicrian  churches  is  very  com- 
plete  regarding  the  fall  of  mon,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
.S|iirit,  election,  and  kindred  subjects;  while  on  th>  Mib- 
ject  i»f  justification  the  doctrine  of  impulalion  Mated 
in  the  >;;indar.ls  i-.  repudiaii d.  and  the  atonement  is 
repreiM  liied  as  a  saii>taciion  of  "  public  justice,"  not  se- 
curing the  salvation  of  any  man,  but  rendering  the  eal- 
vation  of  all  men  poeaible.— Chambers,  e.  v. 

The  fallowing  summary  nf  the  Morissonian  views  is 
taken  fnmi  the  tract  oftlie  IJev.  I",  l\  rirni><»n  on  the  de- 
nomination (I^nidon  and  tilaj>gow,  JH.j.'j,  p.  10:  "That 
(iod  the  Father  regarded  mankind-«inncta  with  an  eye 
of  compassion,  and  widied  'all  men  to  be  aavcd;'  that 
God  thie  Son  became  *a  prapitiation  tar  the  sina  of  the 
whole  worlil ;'  that  (Jod  the  Spirit  hat;  l>eon  '  p<iured  out 
upon  nil  lll^||.'  and  '.strives'  with  all  the  irregenerate, 
and  'ilwe!l>'  in  all  believers;  that  all  tlni«c  who, 'led 
by  the  Spirit,'  'yield  thenwclves unto  Uotl,'are  b'uchoa* 
en  people,  'elect  according  to  foreknowledge;*  and  that 
those  who  remain  (inally  unsaveii.  and  are  thus  the 
non-elect  and  re[(r«ibale,  ha\c  thiniwlves  to  blame  for 
iln  ir  infatuated  * roiMant  e"  of  the  Holy  (j;ho>t;  that 
for  (he  conversion  i-f  any  ."  pul  all  the  glory  i»  to  be  giv- 
en 111  (ind,  \n1i.i  •ijuickeuN"  the  dead,  while  over  every 
soul  that  pcri»lu»  Jehovah  cumplainingly  crie^  '  Why 
will  ye  die?*  that  although  all  men  in  their  natural 
>tatc  are  depraved  and  love  siin.  yet  they  jmism'.'^  ihc 
|H.wer  to  oUy  the  c«iromand  to  btdicve  the  lioApel — a 
(Htwcr  bestowetl  by  God,  and  not  destroyed  by  the  fall; 
that  every  sinner  who  believes  the  good  news  of  salva- 
tion is  conscious  of  the  act,  and, '  being  justiticil  by  faith, 
ht)t  j>eace  with  (Jod  tbriiii;.'b  .lesus  (  hri.st  our  I^ord;* 
that  Christ  is  'made'  to  e\i  r\  lielii  ver  *  wiwlom,  right- 
eousness, and  sanetiiication  and  reiU  niption ;'  and  that 
before  the  tinally  impeniicut  and  'tlie  faithful  uuto 
death'  there  lie»,  n<s|»cctivcly,  dthcr  a  miserable  or  glo- 
rine.s  immortality."'  The  same  paper  adds  that  "a 
i^rintiiig  and  publishing  establishment  was  commenced 
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l)y  private  parties  OQiUWCted  with  the  moTOlMOt  ia 
1H4<;,  in  (ilait^'uw,  and  finm  Itthov  are  wned  ■  weekly 
iicwspap.  r  i  iiiitlwl  Tkt  OWiltol ^Vrrii,  wliich  was  i-.  m- 
roenceU  in  liJW,  and  a  small  monthly  magazine  <  alU^i 
Ti9  IfogStar,  which  was  sinrtoil  ili.-  yiur  procetiin};, 
and  hat  a  latge  circulation,  bouUea  uibcr  periodtcala, 
and  an  imiiwiiM  luiinber  of  tracta  and  naioor  titatiseai 
exhibiting  in  yaiioua  form*  the  diatinctive  teneU  of 
the  denomination.** 

Morlts,  JoHAJcif  CnRiariASf,  a  Jewhh  mitttonan- 

<■!'  ill.-  ('Iiri>tirm  Cliuri  h  nnmng  pt<i|ilr.  wn.-'  Imrii  jit 
i^ern.ttciii,  in  I'onjeraiua,  Jan.  1,  He  recoivid  a 

careful  instruction  atronlin^  to  the  faishiun  ufihat  lime. 
The  study  at  home  of  history,  geognf  hy,  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  more  especially  tiM  worica  of  Meodebnhn, 
trrfatly  stn  iiL't  Ik  ncl  liis  mind.  VVhon  sixtmi  years 
of  ajjf  M.trit/.  \vi  III  to  Uorlin,  where  he  was  taken  care 
of  by  his  uncle.  Here  he  met  with  frt  e-i)iiiikin:;  ,li  u^, 
vho,  although  tbey  could  not  draw  him  into  the  fatal 
meahcs  of  infidelity,  yet  cxerriaed  for  a  time  a  baneful 
inllnonce  upon  his  conTenatton  and  conduct.  Wiien 
Pni.'i  ia  KufTercd  much  humiliation  in  the  wan  of  ttie 
lirtt  Napoleon,  Moritz  determine*!  to  p>  to  Kii;;land  lin> 
til  the  ^iaHnill^^  of  l)etter  tlavs.  With  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  ehie)  rahlii  ol  ICnL^lain]  of  that  time.  Dr. 
Henehell,  he  leacbed  London  iu  July,  1807,  and  was 
hindly  received  by  that  dirine.  Morita  obtained  a 
wantv  livini;  hy  leaehini;  French  nnil  (Ii  niKui.  until 
the  siiniiiKT  of  IHOH,  when  he  niaiie  the  ai'nuaiiitance 
of  Dr.  Sii  iiikopflT,  whose  ministry-  he  npilarly  attended, 
and  by  whom  he  was  publicly  baptised  on  the  31»t  of 
December,  tMO,  aeemding  to  the  ranbs  of  the  I^utheran 
t'hurrh.  He  then  laid  a^ide  his  original  Jewish  name^ 
M»sr»  Treil'/,  ami  noeived  the  nUne  ChriMian  name, 
l>y  wliich  he  has  alwayi-  sim  e  lit-eii  known.  In  18H 
he  went  to  Gotlenburg,  where  he  married,  and  where 
he  Stayed  mtil  1017,  when  in  a  wonderful  maimer  the 
way  was  opened  for  him  to  labor  among  his  brethren  iu 
RtiMia.  At  St.  PctenihurR  he  met  the  Kcv.  T/Cwis  Way, 
aini  fornii  il  n  frieiiil.»hip  wliii  li  Ircii  il  r.rlUV.  He  la- 
bored in  UusHta  under  the  .tauciioii  of  the  ctnpemr  Al- 
exander, until  by  an  offieial  man«iate  hewM  com  lulled 
to  abandmi  the  labots  of  the  but  eight  yearn  In  May. 
1820,  Mr.  Mofitz  was  accepted  by  the  London  Society 
for  l*ro;KnL,'atin:j  rhri'ti.iiiil y  aTnon^r  Ilie  .li  \v<,  ^vhi^■h 
NCnt  him  to  lahor  nt  ilnniljiir^.  He  iie\i  Inihired  at 
(>openhagcn,  Neuwicd,  Frankfort,  and  Siui  Uhohii.  re- 
turning to  Hamburg  in  ltt34.  lie  tUcu  removed  to 
Dantsiev  mitil,  in  IMS,  hia  residonoe  was  fiiHdly  flsed 
•It  (jottenhurp.  and  Norway  and  Swo<len  aas5{»nei\  him 
for  hi*  tiM  of  lalN>r.  On  Jan.  I.  1H(W.  he  retire<l  fn>ni 
artive  ^iT^  ioe,  after  forty-t  wo  vearM'  I'.iitlil'ul  laUtr  for  his 
Master  in  the  society's  ranki*,  and  died  on  Feb.  17,  at 
tioctcnbnr?,  rich  in  peace  and  joyful  in  hope.  S  e 
./tt'l.t/,  l,it>l/if>iirfi.\>*M.  (i».r.) 

MorL  Qustav  Pllilipp.  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Nurembeiff       ^  ^^"^  <tnd  was  edncated  first 

in  the  whools  of  hU  native  place  and  then  at  the  uni- 
versity in  ,\llilor(.  where  he  ;<tiidieil  philosophy  and 
pliiliildi^v  fnini  K'l'.Ml  to  IC'.'J,  wlim  In-  wiL--  rcinnveii  to 
Jena  to  .v.iidy  theulojj;y  and  the  ancient  laii^uagct.  He 
trarelled  through  Uollaud,  ami  visited  ita  most  impor- 
tant unirefsities.  After  return  home  he  was  ap« 
iwinted  assistant  of  the  ])hil'>Hii]ihic  faculty  at  Halle, 
and  in  l(i08  hocame  profe--"ir  an  1  e*  rli  -i:i>iii'al  insiK  i  t- 
or  at  Altdorf.  He  rcMpied  ttiis  position  iu  l<ii:{,  aiul 
waa  apjHiintcd  dean  of  St.  Selialil'.-t  church  at  Nurem- 
berg. In  1706  be  was  appointed  minister  of  the  St. 
Aegtilien  church,  and  inspector  of  the  gymnasium;  in 
1714  niiniister  at  St.  I^'inreiif-.  in  coniu  riinu  with  \vlii<'h 
he  had  the  supervision  ol'  (lie  eci  lesiastii  id  .-viuinarA'. 
In  17J1  he  was  apiK>inted  niinistr  r  of  the  church  of  St. 
Sebald,  superintendent  of  the  consistory  of  Nuremberg, 
dQr  libraiian,  and  professor  of  dirinity  of  the  Acgidischc 
gymnaaium.  He  died  May  7.  1760.  Be^des  several 
dissertations  in  journals,  he  {lublished  Difi,  de  dittme- 


fMNs  essenfidfi  agmmutda  et  attrSmlk  (Jeuo,  169i,  4to) : 
— Datt.  coMffiMas  theu$  iN&eefiiaiieas(Hal«^  1694. 4to)  i— 

Ifi.^f.  ninlinrng  riiulifittii'iirni  n 'juLtn  m  vtrthmii  f'tirt'ti- 
timr  (ibid.  Id94,  4to  ) :— y>iji;f.  i  i  f  ii  dr  mtn$e  hunuina 
'■  (ibid.  ICSKJ,  1097.  -Ilo)  : — Hrjttlitio  docirina  orthrnUvta  de 
Jimdamaito  jUdtij  occutivne  duputatumU  Haknnt  de 
fiutlkm:  An  tumtit  tit  crimmt  QM,  1096,  4to): — 
Dffauio  rtpeliliom*  hujut  adrertut  Chr.  Thomtttivm 
(ihid.  1697,  4to  ) : — ftisquisitio  de  Jiil^,  occwtionf  fpistoUt 
III!  I'hi.  'l'/iiiiii'i.<i>im  *cripl(r  ( iljiii.  lij'.IS,  Itn  i :  — //iV.-i.  dr 
diihI'I  fliri'/'  ii'li  iimiirt  miinif  f  tiustra*  ttd  ffUn'iitm  JJri 
(Altiturt,  i7iil,4to):  —  {'imiintr  doctfimt;  Luthtruna  de 
gratia  pradettiaationu  ( NorimU  17012,  dvo)  t-'i^ie  Lekre 
rea  der  Bum,  in  ISS  Pmlitjtm.  naeh  dtn  fjdtndlstn  mmi 
Ttxtm  fnJiruri'>  !i  (  Nllnilwr^'.  171 1.  iri.i  :  -Onlntmtf  drr 
Kvniijr  in  Jmln  und  l.*r<itl,  in  riiitr  Tubtllt  (ibid.  1740, 
M.)  •.^•Stf  flifiKhiiU  :  fine  Suiamtunff  VHm  Prtd^lteHtwBt' 
/'■II  i\Wu\.  174;!.  1711,    vols.  f..l.i. 

Mori,  Johaiiu  Sigmuud,  a  (ierman  theologian, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  March  3, 
1710,  and  was  educated  in  his  natiTe  place  until  ready 
for  the  unirendty  at  Altdotf,  where  he  studied  theology 

after  17"J7.  In  17:!r>  he  wa*  apiH>itited  clean  of  n  c  lmrcli 
at  Nnretnln  r;;.  He  preached  until  17.V.',  wh<  n  lie  was 
appointed  minister  and  iuf^pcctor  of  the  "  .Kiriiliaiium." 
In  17G5  he  was  elected  in  this  gymna.sium  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek.  Towards  the  cIcmc  of  1770  he  was 
called  to  tlie  iKiwii  ion  of  minister  of  Su  l^wrciKe's  chinvh. 
In  1773  lie  accepted  the  {xmilion  of  first  minister  at  St. 
ScbaM's  I  hun  li.  the  siipcrintendeiicy  of  the  coiusisiory 
of  NureiiilM-rg,  the  olhcc  of  city  librarian,  and  also  a 
profesisorship  of  positive  divinitv  and  moral  philosophy. 
He  died  Vth.  22, 1701.  Besides  seversl  contributiona 
to  the  llaniM^e  AUfffwuwft  IVetfkUtorte  and  the  j4iM^ 
deittischf  Fiitxl  (F.rlnnpf  ii.  17(V.'»'\  to  Avhich  he  contrib» 
uted  a  new  conipntatioii  of  lime  from  the  cxiHltm  of  the 
.Tews  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  he  published  Srholin  ji/ii- 
iologica  et  critiea  ad  eeUela  S,  Citdieie  loca  (Norimb. 
1787, 8n»;  inpsiwred  cd.  by  mUw,  iUd.  ITM,  •to)s— 
Sdiediaema  phUologico-fffOffraphintm,  tn  quo  Jo.  Uar- 
duini  dUqnifitio  de  situ  I'aradisi  Urrettrit  traminatttr 
(ibid.  17')4l.  fol.t :  -Oriilio  de.  mrrUit  jVortSlhiyillWW  Sa 
<ifogrtiphiam  (ibitL  17.5<t,  Kvo). 

Morlalcs  or  Morlachiaiis  (Slav. Primnrfzl,  i.  e. 
■•  adjoining  the  seii'  i,  the  i.aine  of  a  rude  pi-ople  of  iin- 
cerLaiii  origin,  inhabiting  the  mouutoiiiuus  coast-laud 
of  Dalmalia,  the  Cn>atian  mililaiy  fiwitier,  and  the 
maritime  districts  of  Ausuo-llnngar>'.  They  apeak  a 
south  Sbivic  dtaleri,  and  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 
They  are  skillul  mariners.  The  strait  wliich  separates 
the  islands  of  \'eglia,  Arbc,  and  i'ago  from  the  same 
<  oast  is  geneEsIly  called  fioin  them  the  Stuit  of  llor> 

l.ici'n. 

Morley,  O^orge,  D.I).,  a  U  arimi  Knglish  prelate, 
noted  for  his  able  {ndemics  against  llomaiiism  ami  his 
faithful  adherence  to  king  Charles  II  in  the  face  of  all 
oppoaiitlao,  waa  bom  In  London  in  1597.  He  kist  liia 
parents  when  very  young,  and  ako  his  patrimony. 
However,  at  fourteen  he  wn«  eU-cteil  a  king's  scholar  at 
Wesitninsler  Scho-'l,  and  Ixcaiue  n  stmli  iit  of  l^hrist 
Church.  O.xlord,  in  Itilj,  where  he  t<NiU  ibe  tirst  degree 
in  arts  in  IGIM,  aiid  the  sewml  in  HVJl.  I'hen  he  en- 
tered holy  orden^  and  in  162S  became  chaplain  to  Kub- 
ert,  earl  of  Caemarron,  and  his  lady,  with  wltom  be 
lived  till  KVld.  without  having  or  seckinu  any  jm  fer- 
meut  in  the  Chnreh.  After  that  lie  was  presented  l<» 
the  rectory  of  llarttield,  in  Su*h  \,  wUieh  he  excliangcvl 
for  the  rector}'  of  Alildeubail,  in  Wiltshire  i  but  before 
thia  exchange,  ChafleBT,to  whom  be  bad  been  qnpolnt- 
ed  chaplain  in  ordinary,  had  iriven  him  a  canonrj"  of 
C  hrist  ilhurch,  Oxford,  in  I*i41.  i  hU  is  >iaid  to  Ik-  the 
only  prcfornuiit  he  ever  ilesired.  In  I(>1J  be  w.ns  ad- 
milted  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  About  that  time  al^i0  lie 
preached  before  the  House  of  (.'ommoms  then  largely 
made  up  of  Nonconformists,  but  so  little  to  their  likiiif( 
that  he  was  not  commanded  to  jirint  hb  sermon,  as  di 
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the  oUwr  preaeben  htd  htm.   KemtlHleM  be  was  | 

nomin3t(  >l  mii'  of  ilif  a-NM-nilily  of  <liviin''i  at  Westmin- 
ster iKcauM}  ol  lib  stroiiK  U-aiiitig  to  (Jttlvilli^«nl,  but  he 
Mfcr  appoami  amoiiK  tbem;  on  the  coiiirury,  he  al-  i 
ynj»  femmined  with  the  king,  and  did  bim  wbat  an- 
▼ke  he  eouM.   Dr.  Moriejr  abo  wed  bb  fnflnenoe  at  | 
( Ixf'ir-l  I'liiversity  to  iadiiic  iU  professors  to  opposition 
a^'aiii>t  the  Vi'^itation  Bill  Mhich  had  been  cnartetl  by 
the  aiiti-royalista  in  rarli.-mn  iit :  aii<l  a-t  llie  Croniwcl-l 
lian  party  ^aiivcd  tbc  aaccntU  ncy  he  was  unarkctl  out  fur  i 
pmiiriiaMnt.    In  1648,  tbe  i'rvsliytcriaii!)  having;  in  tbe  | 
mean  ttmc  i^ined  the  control  of  stale  alfaint,  I>r.  Morley  | 
was  (lepriveil  of  all  bin  prpfermentu,  and  imprisoncil  for 
s^mic  Hull  lime,    'I  he  li  ii;;ih  of  his  impri.-Hinment  i> 
not  (  xai  tly  known,  but  ill  liHa  we  And  bim  preparing 
to  ipiit  Kn^laiKl  to  Join  his  royal  master  in  Holland, 
Dr.  Morley  met  th«  king  at  tbe  Uagu^  and  was  for 
some  time  a  constant  companion  of  Charles  If.  In  1654  >, 
when  the  kiii;^  ^-t  out  on        exptMlition  to  Scollnml, 
Dr,  Morley  wt  ut  tirst  to  the  Ila^ue  aiid  then  lo  Ant-  ■ 
wcrp,  win  re  he  resiilotl,  together  with  Ilia  friend,  Dr.  r 
Jvbii  Eark,  in  the  bouse  of  Sir  Charles  Cotterell, and  a  1 
year  taler  in  tbe  bnoae  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde.  While  I 

thiif  retired  from  home  and  public  life,  he  yet  remaine<l 
a  nioHi  fiiithfiil  ndhercnt  of  the  royal  and  epiM-ojuil 
caus<'.  nnd  i  held  Church  .*ervicts  ilaily,  "  cateehized 
oDoe  a  week,  and  adminiistered  the  communion  once  a 
month  to  all  the  English  who  woubl  attend"  (llook). 
About  1654  he  became  chaplain  to  tbe  queen  of  fiohe- 
mia  at  the  Hagiie.  but  about  1656  li«  removed  to  Ilieda 
with  the  family  of  Sir  Kdward  Hyde,  and  tbSM MMtm- 
u«d  the  name  practice  a«  at  Antwerp. 

During  tha  pfBfatCfate  of  Kichanl  Cromwell,  while 
tba  loyalista  iNie  pnfiacing  fhr  tbaJteMoiation,  Cbailes 
empfeyed  Dr.  Moilcy  as  a  mtinger  to  the  Preabyte- 
ri.iii-'.  i)iiii'kiy  gained  their  confldenw,  lit\ miM'  he 
wa.i  known  to  lie  a  strotif;  CalviiiinL.  He  was  more- 
over, a  lit  i^  rsoii  to  instil  the  l're»byteriBnB  with  a  de- 
sire for  moderatioD,  for  be  bad  been  a  pmnaoent  party 
in  tbe  cnaty  agreed  to  by  Charles  I  in  tb*  lite  ef 
Wipht,  whieh  favore<l  the  I'resbyteriano  in  many  re- 
fH)ecl!^  Sw  I'lsKsHYTKHiAXs.  It  in  true  Itaxter  did  not 
very  mu<  !i  like  l>r.  Morley,  bocausp,  as  he  i-om]ilaini*. 
Moricy  "  talked  of  moderation  in  tbe  genexai,  but  would  > 
come  to  no  particular  terms"  {AtOMograpl^  pi.  218). 
Yet  Morley  himself  must  have  been  per^uadeid  of  the 
aocoeasful  i»ue  of  his  mission  if  we  judge  him  by  his 
letter  of  May  },  Itltid,  in  whii  )i  he  writes:  "1  have  rea- 
son to  ho|i«  that  they  (i.  e.  the  I'resbyteriaiisj  will  U* 
persuaited  to  admit  of  and  submit  to  episcopal  goveni- 
■ent,  and  to  tbe  ptaotioe  of  tbc  lituqjy  in  public^  so 
Ibey  may  t>e  (lermitted,  before  and  after  their  sermons, 
and  ui'on  orrnkional  emorgi-ncies,  to  use  such  arbitrary 
form.H  jis  they  ihi-iii.sel\e«  .•hall  think  tit,  without  mix- 
ing of  anything  prejudicial  to  the  government  of  the 
Church  and  State  as  they  shall  be  aetikd"  (Chieodon, 
Ab«b  Papen,  r't,  799,  7tf).  l7poD  tbe  royalists,  pww 
licularly.  Dr.  Morley  had  a  r«xm1  influeiu-e.  They,  as 
soon  an  they  saw  tlie  approach  of  victon-.  manifcsteil  a 
too  forward  zeal,  ami  inatle  nm  oinri irsatilc  tlir*  airiiini;.'* 
of  revenge  upon  the  republican  party.  Dr.  Morley  i 
cheeked  these  eril  tendencies,  and  thus  softened  down 
all  o|ipoeition  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Morley  alao,  though  | 
ineomctly,  represented  the  king's  religious  views,  and  I 
refuted  the  stniement  that  (  li.iri.  <  II  wa^  a  convert  to' 
poperj-.  Of  course  Dr.Morli  v  wn,^  duped  by  the  king, 
and  could  never  hare  setred  Chnrlcn  had  he  known  that 
man  to  have  been  a  bypoetite.  Morley  was  a  diploma- 
tist, seeking  to  gain  tbe  aseeBdeney  of  the  episcopal 
party  in  the  English  realm,  but  he  wa.n  alsi  nn  honest 
Christian,  and  would  not  have  (tufTered  himself  to  be 
the  tool  of  an  apostate.  Indeed  hui  position  later  in  life 
against  pi^iists  makea  this  plainer  stiU.   (See  bdow.) 

Upeii  tiw  rcatoratiim  «r  Obaries  11^  Dr.  Moriey  waa 
rewarded  for  his  faithfulness  to  his  royal  master  by  e  l- 
evation to  tbc  biahupric,  besides  being  restored  to  his 
MMUij,  nd  ippoirtBd  dan  tt  Ctatat  Obmt^  H* 


was  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester  in  IfiGO.  In  Ifif.l 
bi.«hop  Moriey  played  a  promineiii  part  in  the  .S'l/roy 
f  onjennce  (ij.  v.),  commissioned  to  bring  about  such  ■ 
changes  in  the  liturgy  as  might  cnafala  tbe  Presbytefi- 
aos  and  Episcopalians  to  onito  once  more.  Though  the 
arebbbbop  of  Yoric  was  present,  Mortey  appeare<l  as  the 
chief  ^l  faki  r  of  the  M^hoii",  ami  was  for  the  Epi^copa- 
liaiis  >\liai  liaxii-r  was  lor  the  Covenanters.  .Stough- 
ton  puts  Morley  next  to  Sheldon,  yet  acknowledges  that 
the  latter  acted  chiefly  as  adviser,  taking  little  share 
In  the  Tiv»-voee  diseoisions,*'  while  Morh  y  appeared 
constantly  as  leader  in  the  drbatrs  (i.  In  iCfi'i 

hi»hnp  Jlorley  was  made  incunilKiit  of  the  «leanery  of 
the  royal  chafiel,  and  shortly  after  was  transferred  from 
the  set  of  Worcester  to  that  of  Winchester.  In  1678» 
when  dw  nyaliats  nade  •  desperate  attempt  to  intro> 
duce  severe  measures  against  the  Nonconfonnists,  bish- 
op Morley  ligured  prominently  in  the  effort,  atul  thus 
l>ri'n:^l,t  reproach  ii]  on  iiin'.v  It  I'it  intol«'rance  and  8tul>- 
IxTiuie^*.  lie  e^|x■cially  favunil  the  intMiilieation  of  the 
"Test  Act"  in  such  a  manner  that  it  l)ccame  neccsaaijr 
for  ever>-  English  subject  to  be  fiutbful  to  tbe  fMca- 
tant  religion  as  cMabBshcd  by  law  in  tbe  Clnu«b  of 
Knuland."  V<  t  M.irli  y'-  po-itii  ii  a;  rliis  titr.i  iiiav  be 
satihiactorily  explanied.  "  11  is  main  jKilicy  wa.-*  to  pro- 
tect the  KMtabliihmeni,  on  the  lwu»is  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
fiffmity,  against  papists  on  tbe  one  hanc  and  dissenten 
on  tbe  «tb«;  He  shared  in  tbe  alaim  wldeb  oonrer* 
sions  to  Rome  and  the  encroachments  of  that  Chnn  h 
inspirwl  tbTOUghout  Knglaitd  at  the  time;  and  )iartly 
tri'in  ili.'ii  <  .iiiM'  lie  was  indu<-e<l  to  support  the  bill,  .  .  , 
tbiukiug  by  the  new  oath, which  established  the  Church, 
to  pnwent  an  invasion  by  tbe  cnooy.  . .  .  flticngtb 
wat  wasted  by  intemecinc  warfim  at  a  moment  when 
K|ii.H-»palians  and  PreriiytCflaBS  stood  before  a  com- 
mon fiM'.  It  wai  the  story  of  the  CrusadcrK  repeat- 
ed. Why  not  gather  the  forces  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  sects,  and  concentrate  tbem  upon  tbc  great  enemy 
of  tbe  oountiy'a  liberty  and  peaoe?  Such  impceasioM^ 
under  tbe  dieiiBistaiicca,  were  not  trnnatinal  in  the  nind 
of  a  man  like  Morley"  ( Stoughton,  i,  II"  ■.  In  bis 
old  age  Morley  is  reputeil  to  have  iM-coriie  more  tolerant 
attain,  for  it  is  related  that  he  stopped  procee<ling» 
against  an  (Jecteil  miui»tcr,  and  invited  him  to  dinner, 
endeavoring  to  soften  down  tlie  terms  of  oonibtmity; 
but,  better  still,  it  is  said  that  in  Morley's  last  days  he 
drank  to  an  intermeddling  country  mayor  in  a  cup  of 
Canary,  advising  him  to  let  dis,s<Mt<rN  live  in  nuii  i.  "in 
many  uf  whom,  he  was  salisticil,  there  was  the  fear  of 
God''— and  be' tiMOgbt  they  were  "not  likely  lo  be 
gained  by  ngor  or  severity."'  l*he  bishop  died  in  1684. 
Burnet  says  that  be  "was  in  many  res)>ects  a  very  eni- 
nent  man,  very  zealous  against  i.opcry.  and  also  very 
zealous  against  di.'L<«ei)t ;  considerably  learned,  with  great 
vivacity  of  thought ;  si>on  provoked,  and  with  little 
mastery  over  his  temper"  (1,690).  His  seal  against  tb* 
doettinea  of  popaiy  is  appuent  m  bis  wiitfaigs,  and  not 
less  so  bis  aesl  against  dissent;  in  connection  with  his 
opposition  to  botli,  be  avows  the  dcHirtne  of  passive 
oln  dit  in  I',  declaring  in  terms  the  most  unequivocal 
"  the  l>e«t  and  safest  way  for  prince,  state,  and  people  is 
to  profes.«,  protect,  cherish,  and  allow  of  that  religion, 
and  that  oidy,  which  allows  of  no  rising  up  against  or 
resisting  sovereign  power— no,  not  in  its  own  defence, 
nor  njHin  any  other  account  whats<»ever"  (i!orley'» 
Trraiitet,  sermon  before  the  king,  p.  'dti),  IniUed,  he 
maintain^  •gain  and  again,  the  principle  of  intolerance 
in  the  govenunent  of  tli«  Church,  and  the  principle  of 
despotism  in  tbe  gtwemment  of  the  State;  holding  the 

king  li'  be  sole  sovereign,  while  I'arliamcr.t  is  only  a 
concurrnij  imwer  in  making  laMs,  anil  the  bislio(i»  the 
«dy  legilinialc  o  rli  siasiicnl  rnk  rs,  llishop  Morley 
waa  a  ytry  generous  roan,  and  freely  expended  his  io- 
caaw  ftr  Uia  good  of  bis  beneflces.  He  wss  a  benalbe* 
lor  10  0.xford  Univeistty  by  granting  Christ  Chnrch 
Aiiou  per  annum,  and  by  establisliiug  several  priacs  at 
nM and oUnc coHhmi  B»mmtmtAmm 
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in  repairing  the  buildings  in  the  nee  of  Winchester,  be-  I 
quMtlwd  a  cooMdemttle  tain  to  St.  PaulV,  Laodan,  and  i 
left  XIOOO  to  purchaae  landt  tat  the  Rupporc  nf  miMll  He- 1 

ara;;!  '".    The  (."[■•linp  nN>  Inire  «  hifjh  repiilAlion  for  tln  - 
olo^^ical  It'arniiii;  lK-for«;  the  civil  wam,  a»  well  as  after 
tlie  f^tiblinhnn'iit  of  the  episcojmcy,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged u  well  vcrwd  in  tbe  logic  of  tlie  achooli,  and  as 
a  fonnitlable  cwitromriditt    He  wrote  A  Sermon  at  I 
thi  ('iir>>>i  i>!:)ii  nf' ('harfts  I f.  Apri{ '1'^,  W>\.    In  tlie 
lUHlicatioii  t<)  tlu'  kin;;.  I>y  wliosc  cunimaiul  it  was  pub-  ' 
liahed,  he  says  that  ho  wa.s  now  pai^t  his  (^at  cliniac- 
teriCi  and  this  was  the  drit  tiino  that  ever  he  appeared  i 
in  print:— KMienfiiMi  «^  luiMrlj'  from  Mr,  Maxter't  \ 
Ciiluiuny,  etc.  (l6tV2) :— A/iiifWa  npoiutfetica  ft  panrnt-  I 
tica  ud  thtolinjum  qw  rnlun  /trlyam  trri/>f4t  (Wtii,  4to;  i 
written  at  Undn.  .hmo.  Hiol*;  reprinti'il  in  l<i*<3,  under 
this  title,  KpistoUi,  tic.,  in  gun  w/itur  dr  »rrrn.  rtyis  i 
Car.  II  eryo  rrformilam  rtlujUntem  ajfixtu).    In  this 
tetter  he  auempts  to  clear  Chiirlea  11  from  the  imputa-  | 
tkm  of  (MTpery,  and  urK<»  Che  Dntch  to  lend  their  ut-  < 
most  a'i-i^taiii  '   tii'.vard'*  hi-t  rrstnration ;  Imt  he  was 
mistaken  in        master'!)  religion,  ami  |>t'rha]m  livetl 
longaWWIgh  to  know  it :  —  The  Sum  iif'ii  ('iiiifiimee  with 
Darctjfj  a  Jeiuil,  at  BnuttU  (161'J):— .-Ih  Argummt 
drawn/rom  tke  KvUmet  ami  Caiaiitty  of  Siw.  agavut 
the  Ikicfrinr  nf  Trfiruuh$tanfiatUm :  —  V'uviictitum  tf  ihr 
Argument,  eto. : — .1  luirrr  to  h'atkrr  Crrsffs  /,f //rr, writ- 
ten about  lii>Vl  '.  —  Si  rinon  before  thf  h  i'ii/,  Nov.  o,  liltiT  ; 
—Aiumer  to  a  Ijrtttr  trrilirn  bif  a  llomiih  I'rifst  (1(>76) :  { 
—•Letttr  to  Ahhc,  durhrM  nf  York  (1670).    Thi*  lady, 
the  danghter  of  Sir  Edward  llyde,  was  instructed  in 
tbe  Protestant  relig;ion  by  our  subject  while  he  lived  at 
.\ntwerp.  but  itho  aflerwards*  fur-iakinf;  the  faith  of  her 
family,  Dr.  Morley  wrote  this  defeucc  uf  Protcetantism : 
—Ad  Virtm  Junum  Viitium  Kpuiola  dam  ffc  Iwtoca- 
time  Stmrtmum  (1659).  All  the  above  pieoei,  except 
tbe  lint  and  teeomt,  wen  printed  together  in  IttS,  4to : 

—.4  Ijtttrr  tit  thi  h'lirl  of  A  n;;l>  .<i '/  rnm-i  rninfi  the  Mram 
to  keep  out  /'I'jurt/,  etc,  printed  at  llie  end  of  .-I  tivc 
A  ecoant  of  the  trhoU  /'n>cetdiuf/$  brtirist  Jantrt,  duke  nf 
Ormmd,  aad  A  rthitr,  earl  tff  A  ngUtry  (1683) :—  VirnH- 
eaUmt  t^Umteff/rom  Mr.  Battel's  ii^rimu  XeJIeelkmt, 
etc  (1683):— he  made  aim  Ah  Epitaph  for  James  / 
(lG"2.i),  which  *va»  printed  at  the  end  of  Spottiswood's 
llUtoiy  of  fhi  t  'h  II  I  ',  ifSr  ,i/iiiil.  nn'l  ii  saiil  to  have 
been  the  author  of  .1  (  hiiraclrr  if  Kimj  Chttrlrs  // 
(1660,  in  one  !iheet  4to  i.  In  his  polcmie.-t  against  Ko- 
nmiaai  biabop  Morlejr  diactiwM  only  three  impoitant 
pointa.  Tbe  treatment  of  these  indirates  deep  learning; 

and  gn-al  Mkill.  lie  |ilies  with  much  wiceejw  the  ari;u- 
ment  againiil  transubilantiation,  "drawn  from  the  evi- 
1  certainly  of  wns**,"  inaintaininj;  hi<  convino- 
:  with  the  dexterity  of  a  practiced  logician, 
io  as  to  parrr  nMst  ancecMfully  all  the  objection*  of  Ro- 
man Catliiilic  antacr>ni»ts.  Me  dm'i'li'dlv  (>pj«i'«>t  the 
(H>[)ish  liiM^lrine  of  pijri;at<)rv :  but  be  vimiicati  '*  prayer* 
fur  the  dead  in  the  way  in  whii'h  tliev  were  olfered  in 
the  early  Church,  and  as  by  niiMlern  Anglicans  th^  are 
■tin  cneotnagad  to  be  offered;  that  is,  for  tha  reet  of 
tlie  aotti,  the  reeurreclton  of  the  bmly,  and  the  plenitude 
of  redemption  at  the  last  day.  Whatever  may  be  the 
pr.iprii  iy  nf  praying  for  the  dead  in  such  a  quslilied 
t«cn»<.'  as  this,  Morley  oontetuU  there  is  no  ground  on 
which  to  re»t  the  duetrine  of  the  inviH-aiion  of  saints. 
That  doctrine  he  overthtowa  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture ; 
and  then  be  proceeds,  after  the  Anfriiean  method,  to 
exaniiiii'  thi'  writings  of  the  fatluT",  an. I  i.i  An.w  that 
lliey  du  not  jiiitifv  the  pojiisb  d<H.;nia  iiiiii  ii.i  a>s<iciatod 
praetitvs.  Tlie  bihbup  oujoye<l  tin  .is-iM  intion  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  literati  uf  his  day.  lie  waa 
an  intimate  (Kend  of  Palldaiidt  and  mixed  mndt  with 
Ucn  .Ton^m  and  I  jlinund  Waller.  He  wa^  strict  nn-l 
cxcni|ilarv  in  bi>-  lili .  i  iimi^ti  much  given  t<»  witticisms, 
.asi  1  Mirr  1  iikIi  il  1  v  a  Ih'-e  'ii  cay  courtier;*  and  literati: 
an  I  W  AA  acknowledged  by  all  as  triUy  absteniiouii  and 
lalx.rious  in  his  habits.  Sec  Chamber*'*  .Uui/<i:iw,  viti, 
&i  Sl>n^btao,£e€bt,Uut,tj/ai^aad  {CJkarek  a/the 


Rt$tt>ration)  (nee  Index  in  vol  ii) ;  Penj-,  F.tdet.  JMC 
voL  ii  (aea  Index  in  voL  iii);  Wood,  Athena  Onm.: 
Neal  ffbt.  Pnritatu  (Harper's  ed.),  ii.  230;  Bttmet, 

Am  ",rn   Tim,»,  \,  .Wl ;  SalOMI,  I«PW  ^  tkf 

Kii'jlUh  JiUhoju,  p.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Morley,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  di!itingui!>hed 
of  Eiif^l.ind'ri  early  rompii'it  r.i  nf  >.i<  ri  ci  and  profani-  mu- 
sic, an<l  author  of  ihr-  lirsi  regular  Knglisli  ireatinc  uu 
the  art  of  mll^io,  wa.t  boni  probably  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  but  the  exact  time  ia  not  determined 
All  that  ia  known  of  this  eminent  profemor  is  gathered 

from  Wimd.  wlui.  in  bis  Athntir  <)  r'tnu  usi'.iiW'^  tl"  tliat 
he  was  a  diseiple  of  Itirde,  to  wlinni  lif  lii  iliiatt  l  liisi 
lxM)k  in  verj'  reverential  and  ad. .  limiaii'  ii  rin>:  ili.Tt 
he  obtained  a  bachelor's  dc|;ree  in  liittM,  and  was  swum 
into  bis  pbwe  aa  gentleman  of  the  royal  ehapd  in  IfiSt. 
He  die«l,  Dr.  Bumey  supfKises,  in  or  near  the  year  IGW. 
Motley  proiliiced  many  compoftitioui  that  are  still  well 
known,  among  wbieb  are  eaii/mu  t*  of  liifTi  rent  kinds, 
particularly  for  two  voices  inadrigaln  for  live  voices, 
and  services  and  anthemts  including  the  tine  Firneral 
Stniet  publtahed  in  Dr.  Boyce'a  cdtkclioa*  the  fint  tliat 
waa  Mt  to  tlie  midB  ef  tin  AngOdM  IMbnaed  litttigjr. 
See  Engt,Clpii^%^,\  iff  Musk, 

Mdrlin,  Joachim,  a  well-known  Herman  Lfltber- 
an  theoloj^iaii,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
the  great  (ii  niiMU  It^former  aini  lii->  \  ie\ss.  wan  liorn  at 
Wittenberg  April  6^  1614.  llm  father,  .lodoi  us  Morlin, 
profeaaor  of  metaplljrtic«  at  the  Wittenberg  L'uiveraiqrt 
and  aflerwardapMtor  at  Westhausen,  in  Fraiioooia,gav« 
tloachim  a  careful  training  intellectually  and  noraUy, 
and  in  I.Vi"  be  entered  the  tuwly-foumled  University 
of  Marburg,  but  mmu  left  for  ina  native  city,  where, 
under  Luther's  and  Melancibon'a  s|M>cial  guidance,  he 
devoted  himself  to  tbe  atudy  uf  theology.  When  not 
quite  twenty -three  rears  of  age  he  was  choeen  dean 
of  a  rhiirrh  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  l.'*."?!'  ai-eejited  a 
call  lu  tlie  church  of  Eislebcn.  At  I^itber's  n'nuest 
he  returned  in  tbe  following  year  to  Wittenberg ;  but, 
hardly  arrived,  left  it  again  for  Anatadt,  whence  he 
had  recrired  a  call  M  ita  diat  cedeiiaMieal  I 


ent.  He  was  now  but  t  \venty-*ix  years  old,  and  by  far 
too  yr.iing  and  inexperienceil  to  fill  such  an  influential 
position.  Zealous  in  bn  religinii,  and  <(f  railier  ct.arM' 
and  oontcntkius  di»ri<>»ition,  he  smmii  came  iiuo  M-rious 
dUBcnltiea  with  some  powerful  church  members  who 
pwaMuted  him  mennleasly.  In  l&iS  he  waa  depoaed, 
without  tiaring  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  triaL 
'l'liont;li  tbe  cilizens  appc-nled  for  hi*  retention,  Miirlin 
had  to  leave  Anistailt, ami  removed  to  (iiitiingen.  where 
be  fcmained  until  1549.  Aljout  this  tinx'  be.  together 
with  many  other  I^theran  theologiana,  openly  dedared 
afiainst  the  Augsburtr  Interim,  alleging  that  it  ro  eatab- 
lished  ].  .].(  r\  ;  tben  iifvm  dukc  Erich  was  ilep>neti  and 
Morlin  bnm>be<l.  \  few  months  later  be  received  a 
pastoral  call  to  Kneiphof,  one  of  the  main  i)uarters  of 
Konigabeig,  in  Prussia,  which  he  accepted.  Urcaily  fa> 
Twed  br  dnke  Albreeht,  MUrtin  wia  at  Ant  nniveiaaUy 
esteemed  and  beloved.  But  ha  aoon  bacame  involved  in 
the  0<iiandrian  controversy.  See  OetA!n)Kn;  Ji'stifi- 
<  \ii<>\.  In  bis  kiriet  I.utbcrani<«in  he  oppov  i  <  Kimi- 
tler'n  views  on  tbe  iMture  of  justilicalion  and  its  relation 
to  sancliiication.  According  to  the  manner  of  the  timea, 
Oaiander's  departure  from  the  grand  I,Mthcran  doc- 
trine of  JuMiiJUxttion  (q.  v.>,  and  especially  of  views  ap- 
proximating tbe  Roman  (.'aiholir  ilui-t nne,  \vi  re  there- 
iorc  made  the  subject  of  seven?  comment  by  Morlin  in 
a  rather  coarM  and  aboaive  way.  The  dukc  of  I'nmia, 
■nxieoata  naton  peace  between  the  contending  partiea, 
iaaned  an  edict  to  all  Pliuaian  dargymen  and  preftmefa 
of  tbeiilogA-,  in  which  slanders  and  denunciation-t  i  f  their 
respective  oitiKinents  was  threatened  with  severe  l  odily 
punishment.  Bur  the  quarrel,  in  spite  of  the  diunl  ediet, 
grew  more  and  more  bitter,  and  after  Osiaudcr's  death 
Mdilin  attached  and  penecutcd  Ida  Mhmera.  Several 
of  then,  among  then  Johann  FUk^wM 
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!  they  rrfusptl  to  recant   Vacbaritable  agalnit  all 

o|»|MiiieiU.*,  ami  of  a  imlurally  <  ipuiimi<iii«  nml  ]>a>,»ii>nnti' 
di!t]x)siii<!ii,  ]^Ior]in  ^n  w  mi  \  ioit-iit  and  abusive  in  his 
Uii^^uafce  that  be  calleil  tlie  ducal  edict  an  inspiration 
«f  devil,  to  which  b«  refuacd  to  MibmiU  In  ccme- 
qnencc  lie  was  diamiaaed  (1653),  and,  notwitbatandinff 
his  iiumcTiiiis  and  iiitlin'ntin!  rillHwcr-,  hail  to  leave  Ko- 
iiip>lHTj,'.  He  Weill  to  l>uiit/h-,  and  li\ed  there  fiir  SMttne 
little,  nu|i|Hirt<-d  liy  viiliiiit:iry  1 1 iiit rihutinlis  of  hi<l  Ko- 
iii^^AUrg  frtenda,  until  he  receivcti  a  call  to  liruuAwick 
aa  ecclcMostical  superintendent  and  fint  city-preacbcr. 
Herein  connection  with  hia  friend, Martin  Chemnitz, 
late  librarian  of  duke  Alhrecht,  Miirlin  devotod  bimitclf 
t(i  n  i  lii-..  r  -lii^iy  uf  till'  HiMc  ;iiid  ilie  falheiT,  and  took 
a  )iriiiiiiiH'iit  |>art  iti  all  tlie  tlieiilo^ical  CMiitroversiea  of 
the  linie.  When  in  1  j'<(j  Altinxhi  Ilardenberg  attempt- 
ed to  itilruduce  into  the  republic  of  Bremen  Calrin'a 
doctrine  rcwpectint;  the  Lonfs  Supper.  Miirlin,  to{:^thcr 
with  CIk  tnnitz, '>[i|iii>ed  hirn  nn'^t  vinli  ntly,  and  after 
liis  disnti.-^iiiii  canned  the  isisuc  of  that  hi^nted  Itrcmen 
edict  (Oct.G,  1501 )  "againn  the  sacramcnial  enthuaiaitS 
and  AnabapUsta"  (firgm  die  Saeramttitt'iSckteSrmer  «. 
WiediTiampry.  At  thb  oocMon  he  pablbbed  hla  JTr- 
VSruvy  fius  CotttM  Wort  ii.  kunrr  lirrirht  d.  Ifrrrrn  Thf- 
oA>i^»,  aiul  I'wi  <lfr  Comlfmiiation  ttrritiffrr  f.r/ir  (ilaj;- 
delturj;.  ir»<>3).  Thesto  worWi*  arc  a  not  overlucid  exjui- 
sition  of  the  strict  Lutheran  vicir  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  arc  far  iaferior  to  CheomiU'a  work,  RipetiHo  mma 
dadrimB  de  trra  praaentia  eorportB  et  tanffvinit  Th- 
mU  ciHKi  Mtra.  In  1557  he  went  to  Wittcnberp. 
Twnfy  endeavoring  to  put  a  !>t<>|(  to  the  Adiaphn>  i.<ti,- 
controvenae*.  He  sul«De«|ueiiliy  »eparate«l  hiro$elf  fri)m 
Flaciuis  writing  agaiiisl  him  in  hi;*  uMial  abii»ive  and 
violent  of  vie.  He  waa  alto  pment  at  the  Worma  Collo- 
quy, which,  like  moat  aiieh  dia|>irtatlona,1ed  to  im  reanlt 

wliat' v(  r.  Af(<T  tlie  death  ofMeIanethon.hr  K'''  "'-  if 
po»sil)le,  still  more  zealnua  in  IiLh  strict  LutliernniMn. 
ample  pr<K)f  of  which  is  to  bo  found  in  the  numer- 
ous worka  which  he  published  about  this  time.  We 
mentiea  htn  hw  Nutaria  Pntmielt — Tren  Warmny 
vnd  Trott  nn  tN«  Kirehm  in  Prruftn :  —Smdnrhrnbm 
an  dfn\'i»til:  —  Apoltffid  aufdie  rernifynle  Widrrfftpnirf 
(/r'<  ( Islnii'li  i.'i  lit  n  Sr/iirnriii.<.      Tliilliis  meaiuvliile  liail 

changeil  materially  in  i*ni.««ia.  Osiander  and  his  fol- 
lower!) had  been  entirely  suppressed,  and  duke  Albrecht, 
jriekling  to  the  repeated  appeaLi  of  the  cittzen^  recalletl 
MSrlin  in  1666  to  Kfinig^bcrg.  nominal  ing  him  bishop  of 
Samlaiid.  < 'hernnil/,  u  Iim  ;il«.nxs  bad  Ikch  n  f^reat  fa- 
vorite w  ith  the  duke, accompanied  Murliii  to  Konigslierg, 
Mid  became  aasociatcil  with  him  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Cmrjmt  doetrinm  Pruteakmrn^  deigned  as  the  symbolical 
test-book  of  IVofwia.  JvlW7,  1M7,  the  work  was  ap- 
pn)veil  by  I  fir  sliiUe,  aivl  on  the  following  day  Merlin 
left  for  lirunswick,  choosing  not  to  accept  the  proflVred 
jKtoiiion  (!>oc  BHUiolh,  l.ttbec.  xii,  GO"  »q.).  Owing  to 
his  contentious  dispositioii,  be  came  into  «  new  di^til- 
tj  with  the  city  conncll  of  Dnmswick,  and  waa  now 
glad  to  accept  dtikc  Alhrecht's  offer.  As  bishop  of  .Sam- 
land.  .M'irlin  t<M»k  a  very  jirominent  part  in  the  Ma- 
jori-Htic  I  iiiitri'versy.  ntid  |>iiblir(iicd  \n*  I ilrjiututio  innlra 
fwvam  corruptilam,  qua  UMfrilur,  nfHrum  prtrstntiam  in 
ndvjM^fkatiama  neceuaruim  esse  (  Jenm,  1567),  and  his 
Venmhmrtmig  midtr  im/tAekm  Atijlaifm  der  nmen 
drti  W&tinberger  m  tlfier  Ortmd/ette  KimigArrQ.  He 
diwi  May  23, 1571,  at  K<>nig«l>erg,  before  the  Majoristic 
coatrorersy  wa«  concluiteiL  lk-Kide<i  the  workt*  alreatly 
nametl,  Miirlin  wrote  also  Jtifjiuiuiin  </<  rominmiimtiimr 
idiomatum  (1571)  i—l'MfUUt  t—i'tuUfT'i'rai^m  :—A 
new  CatetMm  (Eisieben,  1565) :— V'oai  ffent/e  der  Prr~ 

'f!f/'r,  fiiinint  Zirii  Hiiit'n  /.nt/.tri  (ibid.  IT*!)."),  Itot. 
Miirliii  wa.«  evidt'iiliy  n  lenncinus  man,  and  born  to  l>e'  a 
|Milemic.  Hi.<«  opixjueiitH  charged  him,  and  |ierhap8  not 
uiijusUy,  with  aaauming  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
Choreb.  He  waa  evidently  sincere  aiid  deeply  in  ear- 
nest, asserting  that  he  became  involved  in  these  varioun 
controversies  as  a  faithful  son  of  I  be  Cbuteb,  doing  only 
what  every  oae  ««  bound  to  do^  aamdyi  gaaidtog  its 


purity  with  all  the  power  and  skiU  at  command.  See 

Adam,  I'ifc-  Thml.  Herui.  p.  \  'u  IJetteraeycr,  A"»V- 
chfti-ftiiforir,  iii,  2«(7  ;  Salig,  Ilittot  U  dtr  A  utftburtf  Cvn- 
fetrim;  UttontGtte/i.dfr  Conairdifti/oitiit^l :  Shrixkli, 

lifffriff,  iv,  S91 ;  t,  pass. ;  and  hia  GhHL  Pr&MlmiHtehr 

Theologit,  vi,  60  sq.;  Kurtz,  <'h.  l/hf.  ii,  134 ;  I)..i;iiiger. 
J  if  rrrotmatioHy  ii,  468  sq.;  Ciicwkr,  J-A-rltt.  Hitt.\o\. 
iv  ( llarp<  r'»  cd.);  Erdroann,  Uio(j.  »ammtlirlit  r  Ptutvrtn 
zu  WUtmbtrs  (Klberd  186'J,  8vo>.   (J.  IL  W.) 

Mfirlln.  Maximilian,  a  younger  brother  of  tbe 
prrcc«linp,  was  bom  at  Wittenberg  Oct.  14,  I.Mr..  He 
rcceive«l  his  cloMical  education  at  the  Wiiteiil.erc  (lym- 
na.<ium,  and  studied  thei>li  gy  undt  r  Liitber  and  Melanc- 
tbou, both  of  wboin  esteemed  him  highly,  though  wb- 
seqiMStly  be  uas  one  of  Melaiicthon's  most  dctcrmiiwd 
opponenla.  After  hia  ordination  he  preached  at  IVgaii 
and  Zeils,  and  in  1648  received  a  call  to  Schelknu.  in 
Francoiiia.  w  here  he  Wfts  m-  iiniv.  r-^nlly  l.>  1<>\  i  d  fur  his 
piety  and  clinjuence  that  the  pu  ple  would  not  In  bim 
go  when  in  1544  ho  was  called  to  Coburg  court- 
pieadicr.  In  1M6  the  theological  faculty  of  hia  alma 
mater  Bonfcrrrd  the  bo«orar>-  tie grce  of  S.T.P.  upon  bim, 

I  and  twii  yi  nrn  lat(  r  be  wa'^  iioniiii.'iti  d  sii|ieriiili  n<l<  tit  of 

I  the  chiirclies  aii<l  >cl  K  <-l  (  olmr^'.    Like  bis  luntbiT 

'  Joachim,  he  was  \  Lrv  di<iil<  d  in  all  bin  |XTuliar  n  lig- 
ious  views,  and  the  words  which  he  inscribed  (1630)  on 
a  copy  of  the  Aiigsbarg  OoiifesHon  give  an  insight  into 
his  strict  Lnthemnism : "  Huic  saemsancHe  confe-^'ioni  et 
!  indubitaiie  n*»ertioni  ex  verbo  Dei  toto  fticiorc  a.sMn- 
lior  et  i-ubscribo  et  Detim  on>,  ut  in  illius  constanti  cou- 
fessione  et  immutabile  profe(*ii>ne  |kt  spirilum  S.  nic 
[>crpctuo  servcl,"  etc.  Evaiything  outMde  of  Lulheran- 
ism  he  considered  heresy,  and  treated  as  such.  In  tbe 
same  copy  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing Miarginnl  n\-u  .  \sV\^  li  is  Kignilicant  of  bis  char- 
acter: "All  banc  sub^criptionem  itnpulit  me  inipiapro- 
futiatio,  corruptio  et  mutatio  pnedpucrum  hujua  oon> 
fessionia  artieiUorum  per  ipsum  autoreni  in  coipon  ama 
doetrimB,qnam  at  hujus  confMonis  negatkmem  detes- 
for  et  ahjicio  et  ilanino  in  artinilis  irmt.nti-. "  His  strict 
Lutheran  \  lews  led  hitn  to  »ubw  ril>e  tlie  mi-chIIciI  Cm' 
suite  pasM  il  upon  Andreas  ()^ialul(  r  by  the  Saxon  tht-o- 
logians  at  Weimar  and  Coboig,  and  with  tbe  same  acal- 
otism  be  faoght  against  Justus  Menins  (q.  v.)  at  the  Sjm- 
od  of  Eisenach  (1556),  detcnninetl  to  have  him  cut  off 
from  the  Church  for  heresy.  When  this  plan  failed. he, 
nolbiiig  dniiiiird.  drew  up  a  papir  in  wbi^li  Menius's 
heretical  views  were  set  forth  and  bis  cmiilemnation 
colled  for,  and  then  ttavcUed  with  >ilol/.  of  Weimar, 
tbrougb  all  Saxony,  to  gather  subscriptions  thereto. 
As  an  undonbted  champion  of  the  genuine  tbeology  of 
Saxony,  as  laii^Hit  by  Lmbcr,  be,  by  order  uf  his  ]irincc, 
went  to  the  Worms  ColU«juy  (q.  v.  i.  ami  so  htriclly  fol- 
iowetl  the  i I i.st ructions  of  Flacius  (ij.  v.)  that  tlie  confer- 
ence had  to  be  abandoned  aa  bopdesB.  Like  Flaciu%  he 
waa  sincere  and  deeply  in  earnest,  and  as  a  true  follower 

of  Luther  e*|iou*<-d  the  cause  tif  his  il< .  i  n-<  d  teacher. 
Hhowing  by  tlie  seven'nt  logic  ibai  ibe  I.nil.i  ran  (.Church 
was,  uniler  Melaiictbun'^  guittaiice,  drifting  away  from 
itn  inooruigs.  Like  a  great  many  Lulbeiana  of  thia 
period,  be  was  nerdleiBly,  tlm^  oeasdentioady,  con- 
tentious. He  was  a  bom  polemic.  In  c(»nne<-tion  with 
l-'laciiis  Stii!M«el,  an*I  Mu^Mux,  he  published  the  Sdch- 
jiifc/ir  Conf'iidilii'nji^r/. .  i  I 'i".'.' >,  \Uii<  h  >v«s  .TCierward.'* 
declared  law  by  the  prim  e  "I  .Saxoiiy,  and  as  fuch  pntved 
injurious  Ixith  to  the  iiniver»ity  and  Flacius.  About 
this  time  the  elector  Frederick  pcepued  to  introduce 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Chureh  into  his  territory. 
Mis  /ealoiM  I.iiihcraii  '-i>n-iii-la«  .  priin  e  Tri  di  ri.  k  , 
.Nixi'iiy,  tried  his  besi  t..  ]ir<  v.  ut  him,  aud  in  loO<»  went 

with  Murltn  and  .S(•<.^s4  l  t..  I ii  idelbetg  to  meet  Peter 
Ik^uin  and  other  Reformed  ckigyncn  ia  opea  oonfitr* 
enoe.  Tbe  dispatatkM,  which  was  afterwards  poblidwd 

under  the  title  of  /';fy>'i.«i/i»<wf.»,  in  quiliu»  run  dr  cxrna 
Domini  taitt  ntiis  jujcta  con/estionem  A  ugiutanam,  </c., 

propoiitm  IfiOO  in  Aeadmia  UtUttb,  (Uagdeli.  1661> 
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M  to  no  nwlt  Shortly  after  hb  retain,  MBrlin  Mpa- 1 
rated  from  FIsrinH,  wlu>  had  made  himself  cmIioik  by  the 
nuh  («tatftnc'iit  ( ill  Ills  ilis<-u'<.<ii>ii  with  Sfri-^r!  at  Wei- ' 
mar  in  IfRiO)  that  uriijin.il  mh  is  ilic  \(  rv  ••iili^t.'iiici-  lA' 
man  in  his  fallen  titatc,  thus  Living  liimi^lf  o|hmi  to  tht- 
charge  of  ManiehariMii.  Mi)rlin  openly  denounced  Fla-  | 
ciiu.  an<l  the  duke  eetaUbbed  a  eeneonhip,  of  wbkb  | 
Mbrlin  wait  made  a  memtier.   Flaeim  and  his  followers 

wore  .Icji.isimI.  Mrir.  li  It.  I.">'Vi,  lio  -.i;,'i)eil  Stritirl's  cler- 
laratioii.  nixi  in  liw  uliii-ial  visits  tried  to  prevail  u|k>i)  ] 
the  difleri-nt  ininistcr-i  t o  sign  the  aaroe,  and  to  desist  in 
future  from  all  public  dcooanecoMnta  of  the  Synergistic 
heretics.  In  I5<{9,  when  the  ftovrmnient  of  Saxony 
wa<<  placrd  into  the  li.md^  (if.Iolni  Willianu  than  whom 
there  was  iin  mon-  ar  lent  friend  <>(  l-'liM  iun,  Morlin  was 
deposeil,  hut  yet  in  the  same  year  wai»  raliiil  as  court- 
preacbcr  to  DiUenbuig.  His  strict  Lutheranism  did 
not,  however,  prove  aoceptaUe  to  the  count  «f  Dillai« 
fattrfr:  and  when  in  l.'t7->  John  Witliam  extended  a  call 
to  liim  to  rr'^iiiiif  liif  t'.innor  |MMitii>n.  he  tfladly  accepted 
il.  Hut  llii- <  li  r^'v  iif  CilmrL'.  imntlv  (MlImviTi  nf  Flaci- 
ua,  with  Miiiiiu<«  at  their  head,  up|M«M.ii  liiin  m  tU-cidnlly 
that  he  ba<>  to  leave  Oobtug  i^ain.  At  last  (in  1573) 
Hoalliis  and  all  the  deigyaien  «ipposed  to  Morlin  were 
disniased,  and  M 6riln  resnmed  his  former  ponttion.  He 
died  April  20,  l.WI,  It  cannot  be  dfiiicil  ttiiit  ^fiirlin 
WAS  a  consistent  upholder  of  the  doclriiie^i  which  lie 
originally  Icanieil  from  Luther.  In  his  tlieolopcal 
views  be  opposed  Melancthm,  asserting  that  if  that  re- 
limner  was  great,  troth  was  greater.  Ho  seemed  to 
cimsidiT  it  bin  Hiteci.nl  tnisHiim  to  call  every  man  to  ac- 
count who  cillii-r  ojiiMily  or  secretly  attempted  lo  de*tn>v 
what  Luther  hid  Imilt  up,  .S«'e  Itei-k,  J"h<iu'i  h'ried- 
ridt  derJUittUrr,  i,  91, 213  tu\. ;  ii,  12  mi. ;  Steubinjr.  /ii<>i/. 
IfaekridUen  aiis  d.  Wfn  JahrkuHtirrt,  1 7"Jt>,  p.  57 ; ,)  i  icher. 
Gdthrten'ljfTikon,  ».  v.;  <;ie?«der,  Kfvlrsiatttciil  l/vtit- 
ry,  vol.  iv  (Harjier's  edition) ;  Kurtz,  Church  lliitory,  ii, 
131. 

Morlot,  l"'uA>(,i)ts  Ni<  oi.As  Makki.kinf,  a  French 
prelate  of  note,  was  bom  nt  Laiij;res  (de[)artment  Ilaute- 
Maine)  Dec  2t^  179&.  Uis  father,  a  modest  mechanic, 
sent  him  to  the  college  of  his  natirc  town.  Having 
afler«ard^4  pa>'K^«l  ilirmi;;h  the  course  uf  thfutn^jiral 
sludie?!  at  Dijon,  iH-lnre  nachiufc  the  a^e  rcipiinil  fur 
prieslho<id,  younij  Morlot  was  for  some  time  private 
tutor.  In  1825  be  was  appointed  vicar  of  the  diocese 
of  Dijon,  where,  after  the  rerolation  of  1880,  he  made 
him«elf  con«picnou«  by  his  resistance  to  bishop  Key, 
wbo  was  obnoxious  to  the  cicrfry  and  It'Kilimist  p.irty 
for  hax  iiiLC  nive|»ted  bis  see  from  l^niin  1'bilip]><'.  Dis- 
carded from  the  grand  vicariate,  but  supporled  by  the 
Ami  dit  ta  IMiglm  and  other  papers  of  the  same  party, 
he  iepcat»lly  refu.wd  an  appointment  as  curate,  and 
aeeepteil  only  the  place  of  canon.  He  published,  un- 
der ill'-  till'-  i>f  Itemotiffranfr,  a  censure  uf  bis  bishop'^ 
acts,  and  wa-*  foremost  in  the  attacks  which  at  last  l(ir<  <  d 
the  bisliop  to  resign  in  IKW.  In  IH89  Morlot  was  ,i] - 
pointed  bishop  of  Orlesua.  lie  was  also  for  hb  valua- 
ble services  decorated  with  the  enm  of  the  Legion  of 
Ilnnor  en  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  tbo  comte  de 
I'aris,  and  in  1H12  was  elevate*!  to  ibe  8rcbie]>iscopaI 
see  of  Tours.  Crestetl  canlinal  March  7, 185.%  he  t<M>k 
at  auch  his  teat  in  the  senate  of  the  new  empiie,  and 
Jan.  24, 1M7.  he  was  prnmoted  to  the  arehhishopiie  of 
Paris.  Tb<'  ■^.•ini"  year  be  was  also  pnt  at  the  head  of 
the  grand  Aimi '•in  rii .  nml  at  the  be^innint;  of  IH'iH 
he  was  called  to  iIm'  r.i  in-cl  <if  rei;<'iii-y  and  to  the 
private  ctiuneil.  (.'ardinal  .Morlot  <lied  in  1X70.  His 
literary  activity  was  very  limited.  Besides  his  .}fande-  I 
mmtt  and  Cirrutairr*.  or  Lrtlrrs  Pattoraln,  all  of  them  | 
written  with  great  simplicity,  he  editetl  F.rpliration  de  \ 
/i  il'ir/riii'  t'hietiinii'.  in  /i>r.'ih'  i\<-  ftrttiitt  I'J  vols, 
l-'mo) : — I'litfi-humi'  </•!  ili'xv.ir  <U-  Itijuu  \  lNino):~the 
llrurtt  fhoixim  d<  I't  .Hrirqiii.tr  il' A  n  h  hirrf  (18^, 
limo).  Hee  IHeL  dei  CardhMur.  s.v.;  Hoefer,  A'oitr. 
fHoff.  GMralf,  xxxvi,614-15 ;  Vsiwrean,  Diet.ietCim' 


of  a  religious  sect  wfaift 

in  this  country  A.D.  1830,  and  chiims  tn  be 
called  of  God  to  gather  within  its  fol<l  the  jieople  of  this 
uiiiM  rse.  by  aiithnrity  of  a  new  tli>.|M'iisnioii,  which  i» 
to  lie  the  la.it  given  to  man  in  bis  pre<<eni  existence. 
They  style  themselves  "  The  tJburch  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,"  or  brietly,  "  Latter-day  Sointj*,"  and 
object  to  the  jKipular  ilesi^natiun.  Mormons,  derit-ed 
fnun  the  name  of  one  of  their  sacred  iKioks  (i.  e.  Tf.f 
H'Mtk  of  Mormon),  Though  tliis  word  is  derived  from 
the  Ureek  (/lop/Mu*'),  and  literally  »i;;iiilie.s  a  lamia,  niB> 
niola,  female  spectre  (the  maodriil  fur  iu  ugliness  waa 
called  Cynocephalus  Monnon),  the  Sainta,  amrding  tu 
.Fosepb  Siiiitb.  ibe  first  pn)iiliet  and  orii^inalor  "f  Mor- 
moiii:<tii.  tfi  at  ill  etymoloj;ii'al  oritrin  thus  exlravnj^ant- 
ly:  "  We  say  from  the  Saxon  ffxtd,  the  Dane  god,  the 
Uuth  godaif  the  German  gut,  the  Datch  jfoad,  the  Latin 
bamut,  the  Ofeek  iraAi^,  the  Hebrew  a^S,  and  tbc  Eg>  p- 
tian.  «M«k  lioncr,  with  the  a<ldiiiou  of  more,  or  the  «ai^ 
traction  aior,  w»  have  the  word  aiennMi,  which  HMmi 
literally  aiore  good,"  Aeootding  to  anti^Mormons,  the 
name  Latter-day  Saints  was  a>''tirn(il  in  !K5."i  by  the 
Mormons,  at  the  »u>4s;estioii  of  one  ot  tbcir  leader>,  .Sid- 
ney Kigdoii,  and  the  word  "  MormiHi '  more  distastefid 
to  them  than  is  tint  word  "  Mubatnmedau"  tu  the  Muslim 
or  Jew"  to  the  Hcbiew.  In  aocordailM  wUh  «ur  gmh 
eral  practice  to  let  each  religious  body  qicsk  for  itself  in 
these  |»ages,  we  insert  here  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  <4  tbesi-  ••Saint.-"'  a.i  fiinii^btil  by 
their  apostle  Orxtii  I'rait,  the  abloiil  living  cxpuuctil  uf 
Mormoiiisni,  au«l  George  AiSoiithf  ths  lillt  OOUBiCilar 
of  pnwideut  Iku^UUD  You^ 

I.  //M/ory.— The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  was  founded  by  Ji'-'jib  Siniib,  wbo  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Stmrou,  Wuidaor  County,  \  l>ec 
23, 1805.  When  ten  years  old  his  parents,  with  their 
family,  moved  to  Pahoyra,  N.  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  he  resided  far  about  deven  years,  the  ktter 

part  in  tbi'  town  nf  Man.'boter.  He  wa.s  a  farnuT  by 
oi'cu|>aiiou.  liia  u<lvaiiUu;e3i  for  at'^iiuirin^  M'itiititic 
kuowletlge  were  exceedingly  small,  beiu^  limited  to  a 
slight  ao^uaintance  with  two  or  three  of  the  commoa 
branehea  of  leamii^  He  eonU  tend  wtlhoot  laudi  dtf> 
Acuity,  and  write  a  very  imjterfect  hand,  and  had  a  verA- 
limited  undentanding  of  the  elementary  rules  of  arith- 
metic Tbo^e  were  his  highest  and  only  literary  attain- 
ments, while  the  rest  of  iluise  branches  so  universally 
laughi  in  IIm!  common  scbaela  throughout  the  United 
States  WOM  entirely  unknown  to  him.  When  alHM# 
fourteen  or  6fteen  years  old,  he  bei;an  seriously  to 
reflect  iijton  the  neces.iity  ol  Ini.i;,'  liiijiin  i  l  .r  a  liii- 
ure  state  of  existence;  but  huw  or  iu  what  way  to 
prepare  htmsdf  was  •  queetMn  as  yet  nndeienmBed  in 
bia  own  mind:  he  peicetved  that  it  was  a  qncstiao  of 
infinite  iropavtanee,  and  that  the  salvation  ef  his  aoul 
!( ]  ■  n|>(in  a  c«»rreot  understanding  of  it.  He  saw 
itiul  il  lie  understood  not  the  way,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  walk  in  it  except  by  chance,  and  the  thnight 
of  resting  bia  hopm  of  etenial  lib  npoa  cfaMiet  «r  on- 
oertainty  was  more  than  he  endd  endum.  IT  he  went 
to  the  religious  denominations  to  seek  infonnation,  each 
pointed  to  its  own  particular  tenets,  saying,  "This  is 
the  way-4rdk  ye  in  itf  while  at  Che  snne  thoe  the 

doctfinea  of  each  were  in  many  rcpecfs  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  rest.  It  alxo  <K-curreil  to  bis  mind  that 
(Joil  was  the  author  of  but  one  ili'Otrine.  and  there- 
fore could  acknowledge  but  one  denomination  as  his 
Church,  and  that  snch  deoominatioa  roost  be  ■  people 
who  believe  and  teach  that  oite  doctrine  (whatever  it 
may  be)  and  build  upon  the  same.  He  then  refleetetl 
n|"'n  tbe  immense  tnimherof  doctrines  now  in  the  world, 
w  bicb  had  given  rise  to  many  hundreds  of  dilTeRnt  de- 
nnroinaiions.  The  great  question  to  be  decided  in  hia 
mind  waat  If  any  one  of  these  denominationa  be  tiie 
Chnreh  of  Christ,  whieh  «m  ia  it?  Vntil  he  oauld 
aatitfed  in  leladoii  to  tbia  qoeitloii  he  could 
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not  rat  oaotented.  To  treat  to  the  dedaioiM  of  fal- 
lible nun,  Mid  build  hia  hopes  n|Km  them,  without  any 

kiKiwIorltre  <<f  his  own.  winild  not  satisfy  the  anxious 
(li»iri'i»  that  jKrvatlcil  his  l)rca.>t.  To  ilcTi<lc  without 
any  iMMiiivc  and  dotinito  evidonoo  on  which  ]w  could 
rely  upon  a  muhjoct  involving  the  future  welfare  of  hia 
•oul  WW  remit  ing  to  hit  fedingik  The  only  akenudvtt 
that  !wetne<l  loft  to  him  wa»  to  read  the  Scriptttica  and 
eiidfavor  to  follow  their  directions.  He  ■ccordin'fly 
l>e;ian  jicnisint,'  thi-  •^.ncn  il  ]iai:r«  i,f  ttic  HiMc  widi  sin- 
cerity, bclifvin;;  tlip  tliiii^-i  that  he  rfad.  His  mind 
aonn  caui;ht  h<>l<i  of  the  following  pasMgc:  "  If  any  of 
yaa  lack  wiadom,  lei  him  ask  of  God,  t^  givetb  to  all 
men  liberally  and  u|)hniideth  not,  and  It  shall  he  given 
liini"  (.lames  i,  .")).  From  this  jimmiM  tn  !.  nriii  il  ihnt 
ii  w.ts  the  ])rivi|pgc  of  all  men  t"  a-k  (ro.l  ti.r  \vis<k>ni, 
with  the  Mire  and  certain  expietninn  of  receiving  lil>- 
etally,  without  being  upbiaideU  fur  au  doing.  This  waa 
dieerinf  infuwnaUon  to  Mm— tiditiga  that  gara  klm 
great  joy.  It  wa<  like  a  light  ohining  forth  in  a  dark 
plarf  to  guide  him  to  the  |)ath  in  which  he  !<houId  walk. 
He  Mi'W  saw  that  if  he  iiii|uired  of  («oil,  there  was 
only  a  {tossibility  hut  a  probability,  yea  more,  a  cer- 
tainty, that  he  should  obtain  a  knowledge  whieh  of  alt 
the  doctriucs  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  which  of 
all  the  chnrches  was  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  therc- 
fo»e  retired  to  a  «»eret  place  in  a  grove  hut  n  ^Imti  <!is- 
tanoc  fn>ro  hid  father's  bou»<%  and  knelt  down  and  liej^an 
tu  call  upon  the  Loid.  At  6nt  he  was  severely  temped 
by  the  poweia  of  daritneas,  which  endeavored  to  over* 
come  him;  hut  he  continued  to  seek  for  deliverance 

until  diirkncM  g.ivo  way  from  hi'^  mind,  and  he  wat  cn- 
alded  to  pray  in  fervency  of  the  hpirit  and  in  faith;  and 
while  thn-i  iHiuriii^'  mit  his  soul,  anxiously  desiring  an 
answer  from  iiod,  be  aaw  a  very  bright  and  glorious 
light  in  the  heavens  above,  which  at  flnt  seemed  to  be 
at  A  cotisi  ler.iMe  di><fanre.  lie  cdiitinned  praying,  while 
the  li;;ht  a]i|i<-ared  to  ho  gra^hiully  des<.enilin;,'  louards 
hin) :  ainl  it  drew  nearer  it  iii(  rea>ed  in  l>ri;;litne>« 
and  magnitude,  m  that  by  the  time  that  it  reached  the 
tops  of  the  trees  the  whole  wilderness^  for  atme  dis- 
tance around,  was  illuminated  in  a  most  glorious  and 
brilliant  manner,  lie  expected  to  see  the  leaves  and 
boughs  of  the  trees  consumed  as  soon  as  the  light  <  uni 
in  contaet  with  them;  but  perceiving  that  it  did  n>>t 
produce  that  eflbc;,  he  waa  WHMNIiagtd  wkh  the  ho|Fe 
of  being  able  to  enduia  its  presence.  It  continuvd  de- 
scending slowly  until  it  rested  upon  the  earth,  and  he 
u'a>  eiiv(  li>|M  I  ill  the  mid-it  of  it.  When  it  first  came 
u|Mjn  him  it  prothiccd  a  peeuHar  ■M'lisation  thtoughotit 
his  whole  system, and  imnn  dinlely  Ids  mind  waactdlght 
away  (torn  the  natural  objects  with  which  he  waa  amr^ 
rranded,  and  he  waa  cnwiapped  in  a  heavenly  virion, 
and  saw  two  glorious  personages  who  exactly  res<-m- 
bled  each  other  in  their  fe.itures  or  likened*.  lie  was 
informed  that  his  sins  were  fortriven.  He  was  al«>  in- 
formetl  ujiou  the  sulijccis  which  had  for  some  time  pre- 
viously agitated  his  mind,  namely,  that  aU  religious 
denominations  were  believing  in  incorrect  doctrine^: 
and,  consequently,  that  none  of  thom  was  acknowledged 
of  (hmI  a*  liis  Chiirch  auil  kinu'dom.  lie  was  ex- 
pressly commanded  not  to  go  after  them;  and  he  re- 
ceived a  promise  that  the  tiiie  doctrine — the  fulness  of 
the  Go(^— should  at  some  future  time  be  made  known 
to  htm;  after  which  the  vision  withdrew,  leaving  his 
niind  in  a  state  of  calmiip'^s  and  jicncc  inilescrihalile. 
Some  time  after  li.u  in.'  n  eeived  this  gli>rious  inanife-'- 
tation,  licing  yoiiii;,:.  h.  v.  us  again  entangled  in  the  van- 
ities of  the  world,  of  which  h«  afterwards  sincerely  and 
tndj  repented.  It  pleased  (Sod,  on  the  evening  nf 
Sept.  SI,  182B,  again  to  hear  his  prayers ;  for  he  had 
ICtiredtorest  as  usual,  except  thai  his  mind  was  drawn 
out  in  frf.  <  lit  [irayer.  aiul  his  s.nil  ^^  as  fdled  with  the 
most  earnest  <U'sirc  '•to  annnnine  wiiti  winie  kiml  mes- 
senger who  could  oonmunicate  to  him  the  desired  in- 
formation of  bis  aoeeptance  with  God,"  and  alwi  unfold 
tbe  principles  of  Ite  doctrine  of  Christ,  according  to  tbe 


promiae  which  be  bad  re<<eived  in  the  fotmer  visi<m. 
While  he  thus  continued  to  pour  otit  Ms  deaires  \»rtm 

the  Father  of  all  gixxl,  endeavoring  to  exerei^i-  faiili  in 
his  precious  promis<  H.  "on  a  sudden,  a  li;,'ht  liki  that  of 
day,  only  of  a  purer  and  far  more  glorious  n|i|.earai!ce 
and  brightness,  burst  into  tbe  room— indeed  the  fint 
sight  waa  as  if  the  honae  were  filled  with  consum- 
ing fire.  This  sudden  appearance  of  a  light  h>  hright, 
as  roust  naturally  l>e  expected,  oerasionecl  a  shocli  or 
sensation  that  exiendi  d  to  the  extremiii<  s  of  the  bod)*. 
It  was,  however,  followed  with  a  calmness  and  serenity 
of  mind  and  an  overwhelming  rapture  of  Joy  that  sw- 
passed  vndaiatandim^  and  in  a  moment  a  personage 
stood  before  him."  NotwithMamlifig  the  hrightncss  of 
the  light  \vhi(  h  prtvimi-ly  ilhniiiniili  d  tlie  ro.ini.  "yet 
there  seemed  to  U-  an  additional  glory  surrounding  or 
accompanying  this  i)epH>iu4;e,  whieh  shone  with  nn  in- 
creased d^^  of  hrillianqr,  of  which  be  was  in  tbe 
midal;  and  thoagb  Ms  countenance  was  as  lightning, 
yet  it  was  of  a  plea.sing.  innocent,  and  glorioii>  af  jn  ar- 
ancc- so  much  s<)  that  every  fear  was  hani-hed  Irom 
the  heart,  and  nothing  but  calnniess  |h  rvaded  the  souL" 
''The  stature  of  tbia  personage  was  a  little  aU>\'e  the 
common  riae  of  men  In  thia  age;  his  garment  waa  per^ 
fcctly  white,  and  had  the  apixarnnce  of  Iniing  without 
seam."  This  glorious  U^ng  lUiIareil  hims<'lf  to  Ik>  an 
angel  of  (;o<l.  sent  fortli  hy  i-omtnaii'lmrLt  to  roniimnii- 
catc  to  him  that  his  »ins  Merc  forgiven,  and  thai  hU 
prayers  were  heard;  and  al»o  tu  bring  the  joyful  tidings 
that  the  cnvennnt  which  God  made  with  ancient  Israel 
concerning  their  posterity  was  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled — 
that  the  great  preparatory  M'ork  for  the  second  coming 
of  the  Messiah  was  sfK-c^dily  to  commence— that  the 
time  was  at  iMmd  for  the  (iospel  in  its  fulness  to  be 
preached  in  power  to  all  nations,  that  a  people  might 
be  prepared  with  fliilh  and  riprhteoosness  for  the  mil- 
leiniial  rei;rtt  of  iniiver^nl  peace  and  joy.  He  was  in- 
fornunl  that  he  was  called  and  chosen  t'l  be  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  (ievd  to  bring  nfioiit  some  of  lii<i 
marvellous  purposca  in  thia  gkiriuus  dtspeusatioik  It 
was  also  made  manifest  to  Mm  that  the  "American  In- 
dians" were  a  remnant  of  Israel ;  that  when  ttiey  tir^t 
'  emigrated  to  America  they  were  an  c-idiijhtentMl  jieople, 
jiiui,s(ssiii<j  n  knowleiL'i'  of  the  true  tiiKl,  enjoying  his 
favor  and  peculiar  bles.-i:iu's  from  his  hand;  that  the 
prophets  and  inspired  writers  among  them  were  required 
to  keep  a  sacred  historA'  of  the  most  important  events 
I  transpiring  among  them,  which  history  waa  handed 
doMii  fi.r  many  l'<  in  rations,  till  at  length  they  fill  into 
'  great  ^^  iekedness.  The  greatest  part  <>f  tliem  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  records  (by  commandment  of  <iod  to 
one  of  the  last  propheta  amoug  them)  were  safely  de- 
posited to  preserve  them  ftom  the  bands  of  the  m'icked 
y\hn  sought  to  destroy  thctn.  He  was  iiifornud  tliat 
;  tht  se  records  contained  many  sacred  r«-vel.ii!ons  |ier- 
I  laining  to  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  propli- 
1  eciea  relating  to  the  great  cvcniN  of  tlic  last  days;  and 
that  to  fuMl  hia  promises  to  the  ancienta  who  wroto  the 
reconK  and  to  accomplish  his  purposes  in  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  children,  etc..  they  were  to  come  forth  to 
the  knowledge  of  llie  peoph-.  If  faithful,  he  \va>  to  lie 
the  instniuient  who  should  be  thus  highly  lavured  in 
i  bringing  these  sacred  things  to  light.  At  the  same  time 
j  he  was  expressly  informed  that  it  must  be  done  with  an 
'  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God — that  no  one  could  be 
intrusted  with  those  .sacred  writings  who  should  en- 
deavor to  aggrandize  himself  by  converting  sacred 
things  to  unrighteous  an<l  s)ieeulative  purjxises  (.ste 
I  /iin>k  of  A/onmm,  ch.  iv,  §  2,  p.  510).  After  giving  him 
'  many  instructions  concerning  things  past  and  to  come, 
j  wliich  woidd  be  foreign  to  our  puqx)s<'  to  mention  here, 
be  ilisap|Kare<l,  and  tlie  liuht  and  glory  of  (rod  with- 
'  drew,  leaving  his  mind  in  rl.  ■  i  ru-e.  while  a  calnt- 
ness  and  serenity  uidescribable  p<  rvaded  his  .-miuL  But 
before  morning  the  vision  was  twicv  rencweil,  inatruet- 
ing  him  further  and  still  further  concerning  the  great 
work  of  Uud  about  to  be  performed  on  the  earth.  In 
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the  morniog  ht  went  out  to  his  work  as  usual,  but  soon 
the  vuioa  ww  raiewed— the  aiigd  again  amoaafcdt  and 

havinj;  been  inrurmed  by  the  prevloiii  vmont  of  the 

iiif^lii  i  niiccniiii^' till-  [ilai  f  wluTi-  tliciM?  rvconls  wtrf  ilc- 
|>i>.iiii'<i,  lie  wm  instructed  to  gu  immetiiately  and  view 
tbcin. 

i^cooriliiigl/  he  repaired  to  the  place,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  which  wai  best  pren  by  Ollrer  Oowdeiy  [.lo- 

>M':>]i  Sniitli's  -htIIm-  an.l  lir^t  f<illi>wt;r  hy  bapClanJ* wbo 
aliiirtly  ufur  llii.-*  cv.  nl  \  iiiUNi  llie  s\u>l  : 

••Ar  )Mii  \n\^■^  ill  ri>-  iiiiiil-road  from  Pnltnyrn.  Wayne 
Cjtiuiy,  to  CiitiHiidui^^iia,  Oiitjirlo  Cuuiiiy,  New  York.be- 


fora  arrirlng  at  the  little  village  of  Maocbexer,  about 
I  Horn  Palraynr^^oa  paaa  «  Urge  hill  on  the 


ftnir  mile* 

east  side  of  the  ruad. 


r  I  taf  lUft  in  because  it 
\»  as  large,  perhaps,  as  any  lu  that  ctwutry.   The  north 

end  rUes  quite  fuddenly  until  It  nx'unjCH  n  k'vel  with 
the  ni'ire  Mnuhi  rly  extrt-niiiy,  and  I  think  I  may  cuy 
nil  «'levii!iijii  hii^tifr  than  ut  Iht'  south  a  nhort  dixIuucK,  any 
Inilf  or  tliK'L-  {  iv.nhn  of  a  m:\>\  A-vdu  |him<  toward;"  Caii- 
Hiidai;;u:i  ii  Ii-<hcii!(  };nidnally,  Until  ihu  piirfiice  ii»siimei« 
itK  coiiitiiiiu  level,  ur  i*  bruk'eu  by  other  cinidler  hilln  or 
rldse«,  watt.TC»un>e«,  and  ravines.  I  think  I  aui  JusUlied 
In  tMjriug  that  this  is  the  highest  hill  for  some  distance 
anmiid,  and  I  am  certain  that  Its  appearance,  as  it  rises 
so  snddenir  from  a  plain  on  (he  north,  must  attract  the 
notice  of  the  traveller  he  |>imms  by.  The  uorth  end 
(wliicli  hn*  l»eeii  de-crilK'd  iin  r!*inu'  Middpiily  from  the 
jjlaiii^  firiiif.  H  liriMii'iiuory,  wiiiiHiit  tiiiilicr,  but  cnvi-red 
witli  (ira.v.  A'^  )i)ii  p  i-^*  iu  ihi-  i-oiitli  yun  !<.Min  conn.'  to 
(M-atteriiiL;  timber,  Ilir  'iiif  ici'  having  liecn  cleared  by  art 
ur  wind;  und  a  aburl  dieUuco  fariuur  left  yuu  are  fur^ 
roauded  with  the  oomaum  forest  of  the  coontry.  It  is 
neeessaiT  to  ohaafra  that  even  the  part  cleoTed  was  only 
oeenpled  for  paalangei  tu  steep  ascent  and  narrow  ram- 
mit  not  admittiof  the  plough  of  the  hasbaudraan  with 
any  decree  of  ea»c  or  proflL  It  wa«  at  the  second-men- 
tioned |i'  n  c  >v(i<Ti'  the  record  ^va^  f.niiid  to  be  drnoF<lled, 
on  thi'  ^vi>-t  -idr  of  ;lie  bill,  not  far  fiiun  the  top, (lown  It* 
••iili';  mill  \vlii-ii  niy-elf  vi«iii'il  the  place  in  the  year  is;in 
there  were  several  treev  ittundin;;— en<)U;;h  to  cain^e  n  »bade 
III  summer,  but  not  m  much  as  to  prevent  the  surface  be- 
ing covered  with  grass,  which  was  also  the  case  when  the 
record  was  flrst  fooud.  flow  far  behnr  the  •nrCiee  these 
neords  were  anciently  ulaced  I  am  nnable  to  eay;  bnt 
from  the  fact  Ihnt  ibey  bad  been  cmine  fourteen  hundred 
years  burlwl.  and  that,  tt».i,  on  the  nlde  of  a  hill  so  steep, 
one  I"  iiMilv  to  cotirUide  lliat  lin  y  were  mime  feet  below, 
a*  llie  i  iiili  would  untnr.illy  w.'ar,  iii.iii'  m-  le-s,  in  that 
leii^tii  of  time.  Hut  hein^;  |plai  e,l  iDward!"  tli<-  tii|>  of  the 
bill,  the  L'l  otiiitl  >viinld  iii>i  1 0 mi IX 1'  a*  niti;  h  ;ih  at  Hvx  lliird-', 
Ijeriiiips.  Another  cncunistanee  woiiM  prevent  a  wearing 

wt  the  ewtbi  in  all  Bfobabiliiy,  aa  soon  ns  timber  had 
time  to  grow  the  hill  waa  covered,  and  thtf  ruou  of  the 
Slime  would  hold  the  snrrnrc.  Ifimeveri  on  thia  point  I 
shall  leave  every  man  to  draw  hl><  own  eonclnston  and 

form  hi«  own  s}M>culatiaii ;  bnt,  snfllre  to  sjiy,  a  hole  of 
suffldeuL  depth  w.is  dug.  At  the  bottom  of  I'biN  w-a»  laid 
a  stone  of  xultaide  i»ize,  the  ujnier  ciirfare  being  dmooth. 
At  cai  h  eilice  u.i-'  p'.aceil  a  lari;<'  <)u:uitity  of  ceiueut,  and 
Into  thio  cement,  at  the  f.mr  cd/esi  of  lUi^  i*ione,  weie 
placed  erect  four  ollier»,  tlu-tr  bottom  ed;;eH  rc-lin^  in  tin- 
oomenr,  at  tiie  outer  edges  of  the  tlret  stuue.  The  four 
named,  when  placed  erecli  fonaed •  bust  tlie eofaera,  or 
where  the  edgca  of  the  imr  came  In  eimiaet(Wiei«  ' 

reineiitcd  mi  flrmlj  that  the  molstnre  from  wltlianl  

pn-veiited  from  ealetiilg.  It  is  to  lie  observed,  alaoi  that 
Ibu  Inin  r  'iirface*  of  iGe  four  erect  or  side  stone*  were 
smooth.  Thi«  Ijiix  waaaallleiently  I  irt;f  to  admit  a  brea«'t- 
plate,  Kii'  h  as  w  a?  u«ed  by  the  ancieiirr<  t<>  defend  the  cbeft. 
<  ;o.,fii>in  the  arrow;!  and  weapuim  of  iln-ir  eufiiiv.  From 
the  liiitti.m  of  the  b'lX,  or  fr,>in  the  bie.i.xtpl.Ue,  aroj-e  thret? 
small  plllara(eompo;.ed  of  the  «anie  descrintion  ofi  cineiit 
naedoutheedire',  and  upon  Ihe^e  three  pillars  were  placed 
the  nemds.  This  box  contaiuin;;  the  records  wn«  covered 
with  another  Ktoue.  the  bottom  surface  being  flat,  and  the 
Upper  erownin:;.  When  it  «  ai  flr.«t  visited  by  Mr.  Smith. 
«B  the  morning  of  the '.'M  of  .Septc;nl>er,  H.'3,  a  part  of  the 
crownlni:  stone  was  vi>lble  above  the  surface,  while  the 
edge-)  were  concealed  by  the  soil  nnd  ;;rass  :  ln>ni  w  hicti 
circnrji-tance  it  may  be  seen  that  h  )wpver  .U-i-p  tdi-  h->x 
ini.'ht  have  been  pia'  ed  nt  ilrst,  the  time  h.i.l  In  .-ii  •■  lOi- 
cienl  to  wear  the  earth,  so  thai  it  was  easily  discovc.c,i 
when  oaee  dlfeeied,aad  yet  not  euouKh  to  make  a  p< 
celvable  alllbrenee  to  the  passer-by.  After  arriving  at  t  iic 
repository,  a  little  wertinu  In  removing  the  soil  from  the 
edges  of  thfe  top  of  the  box,  and  a  lljrht  lever,  brouirbt  to 
bis  natural  viMiou  its  contents.  While  viewing  nnd  con- 
lempla! in;:  Ihi.*  ;<a<Ted  trfa-nic  with  wonder  and  a«tou- 
'••hmctr.  bflir.M  ;  the  iinijel  of  the  L,ord,  who  hml  previous- 
ly vi-ucil  him,  rii,Min  stood  In  his  presence,  and  his  soul 
was  again  eiilit'hteiied  as  it  wai  the  evenln-^  liefore,  and 
he  was  Oiled  with  the  Holy  spim.  mul  heavens  were 
opened,  nnd  the  glory  of  (he  1/ord  shone  round  abi>nt  nnd 
rested  ipon  him.  While  ha  thus eUMMl gating  and  admlr- 
Uiji,  till-  Kusel  said. 'IiTMik  r  and  aa  he  thna  spake  be  be- 
held the  Prloca  of  DarlueaihenmMiiided  hj  hu  f 


able  train  of  associates.  AW  this  passed  before  him,  aad 
the  heavenly  messenger  said,  '  .Ml  this  Is  shown  -the  ifood 
nnd  the  evil,  the  holy  und  thelnipure,  the  ^dory  of  (J.KiaiKl 
the  power  of  durkneas — that  you  may  kuow  hereafter  the 
two  powem,  and  aeter  be  laMeneed  or  mwoume  ^  iIm 
wicked  one.  BehiM,  whatsoever  eoiteeth  and  leadeih  tu 
good,  and  tu  do  good,  is  of  Ood:  nnd  whatsoever  doth 
not.  Is  of  that  wicked  one.  It  is  he  that  tllleih  the  hearts 
of  men  with  evil,  to  walk  In  darkiievs  und  binsphcine  God  ; 
and  you  may  learn  from  hem  •  fori  ti  that  his  ways  arc  tu 
destruction,  Imt  the  way  of  holiiie-?.  is  peace  nnd  rear. 
You  cannot  at  ibis  time  obtain  this  record,  for  the  com- 
mandment of  Ciod  Isbirict;  aud  ifever  the<c  sacred  things 
are  obUined.they  moat  be  by  prnyer  and  fMithfulness  m 
obeying  the  Lord.  Tbcr  are  not  deposited  here  fur  Ibe 
seke  ofaccnmulaliog  gain  and  wealth  for  the  f  buy  oftlria 
world ;  they  were  sealed  by  Ibe  prayer  of  futh,  md  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  tvblch  they  contain :  they  are  of 
no  worth  union^r  the  cnlldren  of  men  uuly  for  their  knowl- 
ed'.;e.  On  iheui  l-«  conlniiied  tlie  fulness  of  the  <io«(M'l  of 
JeMi»  Chrl»t,  iX"  it  was  ^,•iven  to  iiir,  people  on  tliie  laiul  ; 
and  when  ii  shall  be  liroiigUl  forth  by  the  power  of  UxmI 
it  stiall  l)e  (  iin  leil  to  the  Cienlilcs,  of  whuin  ntany  will  re- 
ceive it,  and  ufler  will  the  seed  of  Israel  l)c  brought  Intu 
tlie  (old  of  their  Kedeemer  by  olieylug  it  alsa  Tboae  who 
kept  the  commandmeota  of  thif  Lura  on  this  land  desired 
this  at  bis  band,  and  lbrou<:h  the  prayer  of  faith  uhtulited 
the  promise  that  If  their  dei-renaanis  should  trnnsgrese 
and  fall  avvny  a  record  shuuld  be  kept,  and  in  the  last 
days  come  lo  their  childrvu.  These  thine*  are  sacred, 
nnd  mu»t  be  k»-pt  co,  for  the  prainiso  of  th.' Lord  Concern- 
ing them  inti'-i  l>e  fultllled.  N>i  man  can  obtain  theni  if 
bis  heart  is  impure,  be<  aiise  they  contaiu  that  which  is 
sacred.  .  .  .  By  them  will  the  L«»rd  work  a  great  aud  tusr- 
vellous  wurk :  the  wisdom  of  ibe  wise  shall  l>ecome  as 
naagbt,  and  the  nndefalandlns  of  the  pmdeut  shall  be 
hid :  and  becanae  the  power  or  Ood  sliall  be  displayed, 
those  who  profese  to  know  the  truth  bat  walk  In  deceit 
shall  tremble  with  anger;  but  with  nigns  aud  with  wonders, 
with  gifts  nnd  with  henlinj^,  with  ine  manife«taiioiis  of 
the  pviwer  of  (tod  and  with  the  ilolv  (ihost  shall  the 
hearts  of  the  faitlifiil  be  comforted.  Von  h.ive  now  be- 
helil  the  i>owcr  of  (jod  manifested,  aud  the  p<iwei  >  it  >  u an: 
yon  see  that  there  is  nothing  desirnbie  in  the  woik;<  of 
Ilarkne«? — tli.it  thoy  cannot  bring  hapiiluess—that  those 
wiio  are  overcome  iberewith  are  luiserable ;  white, uo  the 
other  band,  the  rlgbteoas  are  blessed  with  a  place  in  llie 
kingdom  of  Ood.  wbere  Joy  unspeakable  anrronnda  ibem. 
There  they  rest  beyond  the  power  of  the  enemy  of  truth, 
where  no  evil  can  disturb  them.  The  trl'Tv  of  Ciod  crowns 
thctn,  and  they  continually  feast  iiikjii  his  ;:oodncss  and 
enjoy  his  smiles,  liebolii,  nolwitbstaiidiii^'  you  have  seen 
this  gieal  (ilspliiy  of  (tower,  by  which  you  may  ever  be 
able  to  (iciiM-!  lue  Evil  line,  yet  I  L'ive  uiit(j  you  another 
sign,  and  wueii  it  eomet  to  pass,  then  know  that  the  Lord 
IsUod,  nnd  thai  i  .•  will  fullii  his  i)nr|)ose«,  niid  that  Ibe 
kuowledge  w  h  cU  iiiis  record  coutaiua  will  gi»  to  evciy  na- 
tion, and  Kindred,  and  tongn^  and  people  nnder  the  whole 
heaven.  Tbie  to  the  eign  i  When  these  things  begin  to  be 
known— that  Is, when  It  is  known  that  the  Lord  has  ahoWB 
yon  theae  things— the  workers  of  Iniquity  vrill  seek  yonr 
overthrow.  They  will  circiilate  f  ilsehoiKlti  to  destroy  yonr 
reputation,  and  :ifso  wil!  -ei  lo  lake  yonr  life  -.  but  remem- 
ber this,  if  yuu  nie  f.iithful,  nnd  shall  heieaficr  rontinoe 
to  keep  ilu;  coinmuuilnients  of  the  L-ird,  you  shall  Ih-  pre- 
served lo  bring  these  tilings  forth  :  for  in  due  time  he  w  ill 
give  yon  a  coinmandmem  to  cmne  and  take  Iheni.  When 
they  are  interpreted,  the  Lord  will  give  the  boly  priesthoud 
to  aomekand  tber  ehall  begin  to  i>melaim  thiaffaepei  and 
bapuie  bv  water,  and  after  that  they  shall  have  power  tii 
give  the  Iloly  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hanrls.  Then 
will  perserntion  rage  more  and  more;  for  the  iiiiqnitiee 
of  men  shall  l>e  revealed,  and  those  who  are  not  built  upon 
the  U  irk  will  seek  to  ourlhrow  the  fhurch  :  but  it  wilj 
increase  the  more  u|iiK)fe<l,  and  spread  farther  and  f.irther. 
iiicreasin;:  in  l.ll.>^^  l,■(lg^•  till  they  shall  be  s.-uictirted  nnd 
receive  an  inheriianee  where  Ihe  glory  of  God  will  rest 
upon  them ;  and  when  this  lakes  place,  and  all  things  are 
prepared,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  will  Tie  revealed  in  tbe 
north  country,  whither  they  have  been  for  n  long  leaaaiit 
and  when  thIa  la  fulfilled  will  lie  brought  to  pasa  that 
saying  of  the  prophet,  "And  the  Kedeemer  shall  come  to 
Zion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  lraiisgre«sion  in  Ja< 
coll.  saith  the  l.ord ''  Uut  iiotwithstaniliii j  tli'-  \sorkers 
.  f  iiiiiiuiiy  shall  -eek  vour  de«trtictloii,  tin-  arm  cf  (lie  Lord 
wul  lie  extended,  and  yon  will  !k>  born,-  ofl"  c  nKpieror  if 
Villi  ktH!|i  all  his  commandment-.  Ymir  name  shall  be 
known  among  the lutious,  for  the  work  which  the  I^ird 
will  perform  bir  jonr  hands  shall  cnnsc  tbe  Hghtenns  to 
rejoice  and  tbe  WllAted  to  mge  :  with  Ihe  one  it  shall  be 
iiad  in  honor,  nnd  with  the  other  In  reproach— yet  with 
these  It  shall  be  a  terror,  heennse  of  the  great  aud  manrei- 
lou«  work  which  shall  follow  the  coming  forth  of  this  (bl- 
uets of  Ihe  (;o«pei.  Now  go  thy  way,  remembering  what 
Ihe  Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  lie  iliHgent  in  keeping 
his  commauiliiients,  nnd  he  w  ill  deliver  lin  e  from  leniiita- 
lions  and  all  the  arts  and  devices  of  the  wnke.l  m:. .  l-'or- 
get  not  to  p-:iy  thai  thy  mind  may  bi'c  .me  'iruni;.  th.it 
when  Im  shall  manifest  unto  tbee  thou  maycst  have  pow- 
er to  eicase  Ihe  «vtl  and  ohtala  IhCie  piwioM  IhliHpw*" 
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The  «1h)vo  rjudtaiinn  U  an  pxtrart  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  fliliT  <Mivir  t  i>wi|i-ry,  «liicli  was  |iiiMi^lic^i  in 
one  of  the  niimbent  uf  (he  Lulter-dajf  HainW  MrtteHtftr 
and  Adcocatf. 

Although  away  hmmc  iminwtioni  wm  mmsa  bgr  the 
month  of  the  flnf^vt  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  whfeti  ire  h«rc 
iii>t  !»(iaot'  lu  Ti'.  yet  flip  most  imimrtnnt  items  are  con- 
tained ill  ttif  (■>r<'i;oiii>;  relation.  During  the  pcriotl  of 
the  four  followini^  years  he  fnM|uently  WCtlwd  ilWtroc- 
tioiw  from  the  mouth  of  the  beaveoljr  memmgei.  On 
the  momiii<r  of  the  ttii  of  September,  A.D.  18!7,  the 

an;;fl  of  tlif'.l/ir.l  ilclivi-rcil  the  reoonb  into  hi^  hail. Is. 
Thc^M^  records  were  cnj^raved  on  plates  which  )iail  tlie 
appearance  of  gold.  Each  plate  was  not  far  from  seven 
by  eight  inches  in  width  and  length,  being  not  quite  as  \ 
thick  *a  common  tin.  They  were  lllled  mi  both  sidM 
with  enj^raviii^'t  in  I'l^yntisn  rharoctera  fsce  Jiiot  ij^ 
Mormon,  Mormon,  <  li;i]i.  iv.  J5  8,  p.  ."•l.'i  i,  anil  hound  to- 
gether ill  a  voliiiiii'  a-*  (he  lenvei*  of  a  Ijook,  nnil  fiisten- 
ed  at  one  edge  with  three  rings  running  thrnugh  the 
wholes  This  volume  was  something  near  six  inches  in 
thicknoM,  a  part  of  which  was  sealed.  The  characters  ' 
or  letter*  npun  the  uiiwaloil  part  were  small  and  beauti- 
I'ully  i  i):,'r.n  1  11.  Die  whole  IxMik  exliibited  many  mark;* 
III  auliijuily  in  it.n  coii^triii  tion,  as  well  as*  mii«  l>  "kill  in 
the  art  of  engraving.  With  the  reconla  was  fouiul  "a 
eiiriaua  inatroment,  called  by  tlie  anetentit  the  Urim  and 
Thnmmim,  which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones, 
clear  a*  cry-ital.  ^et  in  the  twii  rims  of  a  \h>\v.  '\'\\\*  was 
ill  u«i'  ill  aiii'ii-iit  times  by  perjwiiis  calieii  stiTs.  It  was 
an  iiistrutnoiu  hy  the  ii*e  of  which  tliey  received  rev- 
elation (if  things  dbtant  or  of  things  \wA  or  future." 
(See  WiOffr.  Stetdift,  ft,  101 ;  Boot  of  Mwmmt,  Bthcr, 
oh.  i.  §  7  1 1,  p.  5  »0  w|.  See  al-wt  Xcfihi.  §  20,  p.  6  sq.) 
In  the  mean  lime  the  inhahitanu  of  that  %*icinity, 
havint;  l>e«n  informed  that  Mr.  Smith  had  «een  heav- 
enly visiunH,  and  that  he  had  discovered  nirrwl  records, 
began  to  ridicule  and  mock  at  those  things^  After 
baring  obtained  those  sacred  things  while  piOQeeil- 
hnme  through  the  wilderness  and  Adds,  be  wna 
waylaid  by  tnn  riit!i;iti>.  «  ho  liud  w-ereted  themaelMS 
fir  the  |nirpoM.>  of  rolihitig  him  of  the  records.  One 
of  ilicm  Ktruck  him  with  •  dub  In-fore  he  perceived 
themi  but  being  a  strong  man  and  laige  in  stature, 
with  great  exertion  he  cleared  bhnseir  ftom  them  and 

ran  toward*  home,  being  r!o«»-ly  ptinmrd  until  he  eanie 
near  hit  father"*  houw,  wlien  his  pursuers,  for  fear  of 
iH'tiig  delected,  turned  and  Hed  th<'  otiier  way.  Soon 
the  news  of  his  discoveries  thread  abroad  througlwut 
all  Iboae  parts.  False  fepovta,  misrepresentations)  and 
base  alandeta  flew  as  if  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  in 
every  direction.  The  house  was  frequently  beset  by 
111 /l>s  nii'l  e\  il-il('si^iiini4  p'  rs-ms.  Several  times  In- 
was  i»hot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped,  livery  device 
was  u!<cd  to  get  the  plat<-A  away  fnmi  him.  Being  con* 
tinually  in  danger  of  bis  life  IWmb  •  gang  of  abandoned 
wretches,  he  at  length  cmwlnded  to  leave  the  place  and 
gi  to  Pennsylvania;  and  nccordiiiLcly  packed  up  his 
good.-s  putting  the  plates  into  a  barrel  of  Ijean;!,  and 
prtK-eeded  up«Mi  his  journey.  He  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore be  was  ovcrukeu  by  an  officer  with  a  search-war- 
rant, who  flattered  hhnself  with  the  idea  that  he  should 
sundy  obt.nin  the  plates ;  after  searching  very  diliL,'eiitly, 
he  was  sadly  disapiioinied  at  not  tinding  them.  Mr. 
Smith  then  drove  on,  but  iK'fore  he  got  to  hi*  journey's 
end  he  was  again  overtaken  by  an  officer  on  the  same 
harineas,  and  after  nmaaeldiig  me  wagon  vaiy  eanAiU|y, 
he  went  his  way  as  much  chagrined  as  the  flnt  at  not 
biing  able  to  discover  the  object  of  his  research.  With- 
out any  further  mol«>stniioii  Smith  pur^iid  I.i-  '  innn  y 
until  he  came  into  the  northern  part  of  i'eiiii'-ylvnnia, 
near  the  Sustpiehanna  Hiver,  in  which  part  his  father- 
ittplaw  nsided.  Having  provided  himself  with  a  booM^ 
he  oommeneed  tiandatln^  the  rronrd,  as  he  himself  tells 
ua  in  hiri  .1  ntnlni'fjriijihii.  "  bv  the  i^ift  and  powt  r  of  <  iod. 
through  the  means  of  the  Urim  ami  i  hummim;"  and  , 
being  a  poor  writer,  he  was  nndar  the  neoeaiiqr  of  ein>  I 


ploying  a  srribe  to  write  the  traiitdatiuu  as  it  came  from 

his  moiiiii.  iS^e.  for  criticisnii  eittterial  appendix  be* 

low,  and  Steiihouse,  p.  tH.) 
Mr.  Smith  crmtlnned  the  work  of  tnmslation,  as  Ua 

pecmiiary  circumstances  would  permit,  until  he  finished 
the  unsesled  part  of  the  n>conU.  The  f>art  translated 
is  entitled  the  IIihI  i-f  M 'irtHfii.  wljii  li  coiitaiits  nearlv 
as  much  rea<ling  as  the  t^ld  Testament.  This  volume 
purports  to  be  a  hbtory  of  ancient  America,  from  ita 
early  aattlcment  by  a  colony  who  came  from  the  Tower 
of  Babel  at  the  confusion  of  languages,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  liftli  century  of  the  (Jhriiitian  R-ra,  My  tin  s^'  rec- 
ords we  arc  iul'urincd  that  .\merica,  in  ancient  times, 
was  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  [h-oiiIc.  The 
first,  or  more  ancient  raoe,  came  directly  from  the  great 
'iVnrcr,  being  called  Jareditee.  The  second  race  came 
directly  from  the  city  of  .Ti  ni-nli  ni,  alxmt  six  hiimlred 
years  UTore  Christ,  being  l>r/t«  Uirs,  priiu  ipally  the  de- 
M'eiidaiiis  of  Jo!(eph.  The  lirst  iiaiion,  or.I«reditex,  were 
destroyed  about  the  time  that  the  I.sraelites  came  from 
JeruMden,  who  succeeded  them  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  country.  The  principal  nalicm  of  the  second  rsco 
fell  in  battle  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  ccntun*. 
The  remaining  remnsnt.  having  dwindled  into  an  un- 
civilized Mate,  still  continue  to  inhabit  the  lnii>l.  al- 
though divided  into  a  '^midtimde  of  nation-,'  and  are 
called  by  £ttrapeam  the** American  Indians."  We  learn 
from  the  same  history  that  at  the  confusion  of  lan- 
;,'unL'es,  when  the  Lird  .Hcatfen-d  the  people  upon  nil  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  Jaredite*,  U-ing  a  righteous  (peo- 
ple, oblaincti  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  were 
not  confounded.  Uecause  of  their  righteoosness,  the 
Lord  miraentoaaly  led  them  ftom  the  Tower  to  the  great 
•xvan.  where  they  were  commanded  to  build  vessels,  in 
which  they  were  marvelloii«ly  brought  acrosI^  the  ureat 
deep  to  the  shores  of  North  Anurica.  The  l^inl  (iod 
promised  to  give  them  .Vtuerics,  which  was  a  very 
cbmce  land  in  his  sight,  for  an  inheritanee;  and  he 
swore  onto  them  in  his  wrath  that  whoso  should  poe> 
Ssas  this  land  of  promise,  from  that  time  henceforth  and 
fcrcver  should  wrve  him.  Ibc  imc  .■uul  only  Ci.d,  or 
they  should  be  swept  olf  when  the  fuliie-is  of  hiit  wrath 
should  cotne  u|ion  them,  and  they  were  fully  ripened  in 
iniquity.  Moceover,  he  promised  to  make  them  a  great 
aiHl  powerful  nation,  so  that  there  should  be  no  greater 
nation  upon  nil  tlie  fan-  of  the  earth.  Ai  l  uriiingly  in 
priK'civs  of  time  tiny  Incaiiie  a  \ery  nunieroii-  ami  power- 
ful j)eople,  oocupyinir  ]irineipally  North  .\merica;  build- 
ing large  cities  in  all  iiuarters  of  the  Und,  being  a  civil- 
iawl  ami  enlightened  nation.  Agrieulture  and  maebin- 
eiy  were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Commercial  ami 
manufacturing  Imsiness  flotirished  on  every  hand :  vet. 
ill  i  onH  <piciu  t'  of  w  ickedne!«s.  tliey  w  rrc  i  ll' ii  \  i-iud 
with  terrible  judgments.  Many  prophets  wi  ri'  rni.sed 
up  among  them  from  generation  to  generation,  who  tes- 
tified against  the  wickedueas  of  the  people,  and  piophc- 
ried  of  judgments  and  calamities  which  awtdted  them  if 
they  did  not  n-peiii,  etc.  S  iip  'iims  tbev  were  visited 
by  pestilence  and  plngiies.  and  smiu  times  by  famine  and 
war,  until  at  length  (having  occupieil  the  land  Mime 
fifiecii  or  rikteen  hundred  years)  their  wickedness  be- 
came so  great  that  the  fjord  threatened  by  the  nionth 
of  his  jirophets  to  utterly  destroy  them  fnnii  ili<  face 
of  the  land.  Hut  they  gave  no  heed  to  tbe-e  warn- 
ings; therefore  the  word  of  the  I»ril  was  fultilled,  and 
they  were  entirely  destroyeil— leaving  their  houses, 
their  eitiea,  and  their  land  desolate;  and  their  sacred 
records  also,  which  were  kept  on  gold  plates,  were  led 
by  one  of  tlieir  la.st  prophets,  whose  name  was  Kther, 
ill  sm  li  a  silualioii  that  ibi  v  were  discovered  by  the 
remnant  of  ,loS4'ph.  w  ho  soon  afterwards  were  brought 
from  .lerusalem  to  inherit  the  land.  This  renmant  of 
Joseph  were  also  led  in  a  miraculous  manner  from  Je- 
nnalem,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Zrdeklah,  king 
i>f  Judah.  Tlii-y  were  lirst  leil  to  the  eai>t(  r  i  1h  rders 
(d'  the  lied  Sea;  then  they  joumeyed  for  sume  time 
aioiw  tbe  boidei*  thereaT,  neeily  in'a  i 
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tion ;  after  which  tiktj  altand  tbcir  course  nearly  east- 
ward, luttil  dugr  cum  to  the  great  waten,  when,  by 
the  command  of  God,  they  built  •  vead,  b  whieh  they 
ytere  safely  brought  acfoaa  the  great  Pacitir  <  and 
landetl  upun  the  western  coast  of  South  Aiiu n.  a.  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  tlie  rv'mu  of  Zoli'kiah.  at  the  time 
the  Jews  wen  carried  away  captive  into  liabylun.  an- 
other lennant  were  Imnght  out  of  JcruiuUciu,  tionic  <>f 
whom  M  erc  tiescondanta  of  Judah.    They  lamleil  in 


fur  these  ancient  mounds,  AUed  with  human  bones,  so 
Dumerous  at  the  pceacnt  day  both  in  North  and  South 
Ameriea. 

The  »cc<in<l  ci>lony.  •vv1iii-h  left  .Tcru-nlt  m  i-levrn  years 
after  the  reniiiaiu  of  .loMpli  Irit  tiint  iiiy,  laiuUnl  in 
North  America,  ami  einij,'rni(il  (rum  itniuv  to  the 
northern  paru  of  South  America ;  and  about  four 
hundred  yeara  after  they  were  diacovered  by  the 
Ncphitcs,  as  stated  above.    They  were  callnl  the 


North  America,  soon  after  which  they  emifrratctl  into  '  jieople  of  Zarahcrola.    They  had  been  |ierj>le.\'-'d  «riih 


the  northern  part.s  of  South  America,  ni  \\M  li  jOact. 
they  were  discoveral  by  the  remnant  .Iu.m  pli,  t>unie- 
thmg  like  four  hundred  yean  after.  'Ihv  tmma  rec- 
ords inform  us  that  tbii  fenmaot  of  Joaepb,  aooo  after 
they  landed,  separated  themaelTes  into  two  distinct 
ujiii  'iH.     This  division  w.n  ciummI  by  a  certain  |Kjr- 


tiiaiiy  \v;ir?i  ainoii;;  then)(.clve?i,  n\u\  l^n  u_;bt 

no  records  with  them,  ilieir  l,iii)jriiuge  hn<i  Ih-cohic  cor- 
rupted, and  they  deiiiol  tlx  being  of  (iud.  At  the 
time  they  were  diacovered  by  the  Nephitcs  tbcy  wen 
very  numerous,  and  only  in  a  partial  state  of  ctTiliza- 
tion;  but  the  Nephites  unitrd  with  tliein  aixl  t.ur^'ht 


lion  of  them  being  greatly  (leraecutwi,  because  of  their  them  the  Holy  .S-ripturcH,  and  they  were  rotored  to 
righteousness,  by  the  remainder.  The  persecuted  na-  civilization,  anil  Ix-came  one  imiioii  with  ihcin.  In 
tion  cmigntMl  to  the  nortbero  parte  of  South  Amer-  j  process  of  time  the  Nepkites  began  to  build  aliipa  near 
lea,  leaving  the  wkdced  nation  in  possession  of  the  mid-  the  lathmua  of  Uarien.  and  launch  them  forth  into  the 

die  mill  SMUili<  ni  parts  of  th<'  Mtne.  The  former  were  western  o^ean,  in  w  hicii  ^c^cat  immbcrs  sailed  a  great 
callLil  Nepliites,  being  led  by  .1  iirophet  w  Iiom-  unme  tiistance  to  llie  northward,  and  began  to  colonize  North 
was  Nephi.  The  latter  were  calle«l  Lamanites,  In-ing  .\merica,  (>thcr  culouit's  emigraietl  by  laml,  and  in  a 
led  by  a  toij  wiclted  man  whose  name  was  Laman.  |  few  centuries  the  whole  coutiitcut  became  peopled. 
The  Nephitea  had  in  their  posaeaaion  a  oopy  of  the  North  America  at  that  time  was  aliDoet  enttidy  dea* 
Holy  Si-riptiiros,  viz.  the  five  books  of  Hoeas  and  the  titute  of  timber,  it  having  been  cut  olTiiy  the  more  ao- 

'  cieut  race  who  came  from  the  great  Tower  at  the  <\)u- 
fusiitn  of  laiif,'oa^v>;  but  the  Xcphil<'^  bcciniv  \  1  ry 
skilfiU  in  building  bouses  of  cement ;  also  much  timber 
was  carried  by  the  way  of  shipping  from  South  to  North 
America.  Tbey  also  pUnted  giovca  and  began  to  raise 
timber,  that  in  time  their  wants  might  be  Mipi.ind. 
I.'irije  cities  were  built  iiv  ^nri^lu■*  parts  of  ili.-  conti- 
nent, both  among  the  L^tuanius  and  Nc[itiiie--.  'i'he 
law  of  Voacs  was  oboerved  by  the  Litter.  Niimerous 
pfopheta  wen  nuscd  up  from  time  to  time  throughout 
their  genenitioaa.  Uany  reoorda,  both  historiaal  and 
that  thqr  and  their  cliildn  ii  iifler  tlieni  slioulil  inlterit  projihciical,  which  were  of  ^ti  at  ,  «i  re  Ki  pi  anion;; 
it,  on  oondiliiin  of  their  oU'dience  to  bis  command-  them;  some  on  platen  of  gold  and  utlar  nK-tal>.  aiul 
mc!)[-t:  tuit  if  they  were  dis<jbcdienl  they  should  be  some  on  other  materials.  The  sju-red  records  alst\  of 
cut  off  from  bis  presence.  The  Nephites  began  to  |  the  more  ancieot  race  wIm>  had  been  destroyed  were 
pnapcf  Ib  the  buid,  aceonding  to  their  fightWHianaaa;  foond  by  them.  These  warn  engraved  en  pktaa  of 
and  they  multiplied  and  spread  forth  to  the  east,  and '  gold.  They  translated  them  into  their  own  language 
west,  and  north  —  building  large  villages,  cities,  syna-  l»y  the  gift  and  power  of  t;<Ml,  ihnuigh  the  means  of 
gngues,  and  temple-*,  i.i^.  ihi  r  \\iili  fi^rt-,  tnwer..,  and   the  I'lnii  .uid  l  lnninnini.     Tlii  v  CDUiaiiicd  a  hi^tori- 


prophecics  of  the  holy  prophets  down  to  Jeremiah,  in 
wh<isc  tiays  tliey  left  JcruNtlcin.  Thi'so  Scriptures 
were  engraved  on  plates  of  brass  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage. They  themselves  alm>  made  pUtaa  loon  after 
their  Unding,  on  which  they  begm  to  engrava  their 
own  history,  prophecies,  visions,  and  revelations.  All 
tlienf  sacreil  recurd.  w<Tf  keiit  by  holy  and  right- 
eous men,  who  were  impireil  by  the  Holy  (ihost,  and 
were  carefully  pwtrrtid  and  handed  down  fram  gen- 
eration to  geiMniioa.  The  Loid  gare  them  the 
whole  continent  (br  a  land  of  promise,  and  he  promised 


fortifications  to  defend  thcm^i'lves  again.'vt  their  ene- 
mies. They  cultivated  the  earth,  and  raided  variona 
kinds  of  grain  in  abundance.  Tbey  also  taiaed  nn^ 
meioua  flocka  of  domestic  animals,  and  became  a  very 
wealthy  jieoplc.  having  iu  afunidancc  goM,  silver,  cojt- 
per,  tin,  iron,  etc.  .Vrit  and  sciences  Hourlshctl  to  a 
great  extent.  Variona  kinds  of  machinery  were  in  use. 
Cluths  of  rarioua  lunda  were  roannfacUiwd}  awoida, 
admitars,  axea,  and  variooa  implementa  of  war  were 
made,  together  with  head  -  i<hie!d«,  arni-shicMs,  and 
breastplates  to  defend  tht  iu>elve.i  in  Imttle  with  their 
enemies.  In  the  days  of  their  righleousneiis  they  were 
a  civilized,  enlightened,  and  happy  people,  iiut,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  LalDallii»^  beeanae  of  the  lwd<> 
ness  of  their  hearta,  bioqght  down  many  judgments 
ujion  their  own  heads;  nevertheless  they  were  not  dc- 
slroyeii  ai  a  nation :  liut  the  Lord  (iod  sent  fortli  a 


fjd  account  from  the  creation  d«iw'n  to  the  Tower  of 
fiabel,  and  from  that  time  down  until  they  were  de> 
atroyed,  comprising  a  period  of  about  ihirty-foar  huJi> 
dred  or  thirty-five  hundred  yean.  They  also  contained 

many  |iro|ilieeies  un  at  and  mnr\-el!on-.  reaching  forw  ard 
to  lb):  liniil  end  ami  consummation  of  all  things,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth.  The  proph- 
ets also  among  the  Kephites  prophesied  of  great  things. 
They  opened  the  aecreta  of  fbturity— aaw  the  coming 
of  Mf-ir-iah  in  the  t\c>h  jirojiliesled  of  ihe  blcssiii_'>  tu 
ooine  ufion  their  descn-ndanls  in  the  latter  times  made 
known  the  history  of  unbtjm  generations -unfolded  the 
grand  events  of  agea  to  oome^ viewed  the  power,  gloiy, 
and  majeoty  of  Meaiiahlt  aaeood  advent— hehdd  the  ca> 
tablishmont  of  the  kingdom  of  peace — gazed  upmi  the 
glories  of  the  day  of  righteousness— saw  creation  re- 
deemed from  llie  earsi'.  aiul  all  llie  rij^diteous  tilled  ^^  ilh 


cur^e  n]»>n  them,  and  they  became  a  dark,  loathsome,  sougs  of  everlasting  joy.  The  Nephites  knew  of  the 
and  lilthy  people.     Ikfore  their  reliellion  they  were  '  birth  and  crueilfatkn  of  Christ  by  certain  1 


white  and  esoMdingly  (air,  like  the  Nephitea;  but  the 
Lord  God  cnised  them  in  their  complexions,  and  they 
Were  changed  to  a  <lark  colur  ;  and  they  became  a  wild, 
aavage,  and  fen)cious  people,  being  great  enemies  to 
the  Nephites,  whom  they  sooght  hy  CTWy  BMaas  to 


terrestrial  phenomena,  which  at  tboaa  limca  were  shown 
forth  inf  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  <it  many  of  their 
propbeta.  Notwithstanding  tli<'  many  l<l>  '->in-~  tl;ey 
had  reeeivetl,  they  had  fallen  into  great  wicktdness, 
and  had  cast  4iut  the  saints  and  the  prophets,  and  stoned 
destroy.  Many  tinea  tbey  can«  ^pdoat'them  with  i  and  lulled  them.  Xheie(bi«,at  the  time  of  the  omd- 
their  nmnenras  hosts  to  battle,  but  were  repulsed  by  |  flxion  of  Christ  they  w«n  rlaitied  in  great  jndgment: 
the  Nephitcii  and  driven  back  to  tln  ir  own  jwissos- 1  thick  darktU'is  covered  the  w  hol»?  continent  —  the 
sioll^^  nut.  liowever,  generally  speaking,  without  gn-at  <-«rtli  was  terribly  c-onvuUt.d  -  the  r<K'ks  were  rent 
loss  on  both  sidi's;  for  tens  of  thousands  were  verv  fre-  into  broken  fragments,  and  afterwards  found  in  scama 


quentiy  slain,  after  which  they  were  piled  together  in 
groat  heaps  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  and  oovcnd 
with  a  abaUow  covoiiif  of  earth,  whkh  will  aoooaat 


and  cracks  upon  all  the  face  of  the  land—  mountaioa 
were  aoik  into  vaUagrs,  and  vaUey*  raised  into  moitg^ 
taiaa-the  highway*  Md  Uf^  Ai|<fc/ni|J|iMMW 
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and  spoiled — many  ctdet  were  laid  in  ruin»;  others 
were  Imricd  u|i  ill  till'  ik'jiilis  nf  tlic  cnrtli,  nml  niotiii- 
tainit  occuiiii'd  their  place;  while  nthem  were  sunk, 
and  watem  ennic  up  in  their  atead ;  aiid  others  Mill  were 
bamed  l>,v  tire  fimm  bcaven.  Tbna  tb«  imilictiona  of 
tbeir  prophetj  wera  fdlfflled  upon  their  headai  Thus 
the  more  wi  kiil  ]i;iri.  Imtli  I't  the  Ni|(liite»  and  I-a- 
mauiteai  were  iie.sln>yed.  1  the  Alini;;hiy  e.vituteii 
VeniSMnce  and  fury  u|miii  them,  thui  tlie  UUkmI  uf  the 
iaintf  and  propbeu  auff,ht  uu  kuiger  cry  tnm  Uie 
ground  aKOinit  then. 

Those  who  survive*!  thcw  terrible  judgments  were 
favored  with  the  |>er«iiial  niiiii-lry  nf  Christ ;  fur  after  he 
arose  front  the  dea<l,  tini^luit  his  miiiiMpi-  at  .leru^alem. 
and aacenUed  to  beaveiii  h«s  dc^cciuled  in  the  iircsenco  of 
tlwSCcpUtttiWliowcfeaweniblcd  ruun*!  about  their  ten- 
|de  In  the  mnthem  parts  of  South  America.  He  e&hibited 
to  them  bin  wounded  hamK  aide,  anil  feet ;  conimaiidnl 
the  law  iif  Mi'^i  -  to  be  aUili.-lied  ;  iiil TimIuh  il  run!  e>tiili- 
lisbed  the  Gue|>cl  in  iln  stead;  ehoAe  twelve  di,M'i|)le» 
Unmb  maog  tkom  to  miminister  the  ttatne;  iiistilulcd 
the  aacfament;  prayed  fur  and  bleaaed  their  little  chil- 
dren ;  heakd  their  aide,  blind.  lame,  deaf,  and  thorn  who 
were  atlliri.'d  in  any  way ;  raiw'd  a  man  fn>m  tin-  di  ail ; 
■bowetl  fi>nh  his  jiowcr  in  th«ir  midst;  e.\|M.uiided  tlie 
Scriptures,  which  had  been  (;ivcn  fntin  the  Ugiunin^ 
down  to  that  time;  aud  niaile  luiowu  unto  tbcm  all 
thtnffn  which  ahonld  taite  plaee  down  until  be  ahould 
come  in  his  -.'liirv.  and  fniin  that  tinie  down  to  the  end. 
wiien  all  piople.  nalimiN  and  lun^uaKes  sixiuld  t-Uimi 
before  (iotI  to  U- judged,  and  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
ahould  pan  awayiaud  tberc  should  be  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth.  Theae  teachings  of  Jesus  were  cn- 
gravcil  ti|wiii  plate*.  i«iroe  of  which  are  contained  iu  the 
£oot  <>/ Murmm :  but  the  greater  part  are  not  rcvcaletl 
in  that  Unik,  but  hereafter  are  t<>  made  manifest  lo 
the  Miinta.  After  Je»ns  had  liuiahed  niini»lering  unlo 
them,  he  aacended  into  heaven;  aud  the  twelve  «li»- 
dplea  whom  he  had  choacn  wont  forth  upon  all  tlie  Cue 
of  the  land  preaehiiif;  the  lios|Ml,  baptizing  those  who 
ri  |  ented  f.>r  the  reniis.siiin  of  •iin.«,  alti  r  which  tin  y  laid 
their  hands  u^xin  them,  thai  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Spiriu  Mighty  mimclea  were  wrought  by  tbem, 
and  also  by  many  of  the  Cburcb.  The  Nepbitea  and 
Ltmaniteo  were  all  converted  unto  the  Ix>itl«  both  in 

Smth  and  North  Amerii  n.  ami  iIm  y  dwell  in  righteous- 
neK^  alH.ve  iliri*  huniind  yijirs;  but  inwards  the  clo»e 
of  the  fourth  century  of  the  ChriAtian  a-ra  ihey  liad  to 
fax  apostatized  from  (iod  that  he  sutTeretl  great  judg* 
menta  to  fall  npon  (hem.  Th*  Lmanites  at  that  time 
dwelt  ill  South  America,  and  the  Kepliilcs  in  North 
America.  A  great  and  terrible  war  comnicncMMl  be- 
tween them,  which  lu-ti  d  f^r  y  ..r-.  iind  resulted 
in  the  complete  ovenlmiw  and  destruction  uf  tliv  Ne- 
pMtei^  This  war  commencetl  at  tne  Uibmus  of  Uarien, 
and  was  very  destruclive  to  both  naliona  fiir  many  years. 
At  len{^h  the  Nephltce  were  driven  before  their  enemies 
a  great  distance  to  the  north  and  nortb-enst ;  and  hav- 
ing gatheretJ  their  whole  nation  together,  Imth  men. 
women,  and  children,  they  encamped  ou  and  rdiiiid 
about  the  bill  Cumoimh,  where  the  recoida  were  fouud, 
which  is  In  the  State  of  New  York,  about  two  hundred 
mile-*  west  of  the  i  ity  of  Albany.  Here  ihey  wen-  met 
by  the  numerous  hir-ts  of  the  Lunianitei<,  anil  were  ^lain, 
hewn  down,  and  shuighlered,  lioth  .iiale  and  !< male  — 
the  aged,  middle-aged,  aud  children.  IhmdrHia  of 
ihooaanda  tiera  alaio  an  both  aldea;  and  the  nation  of 
the  Nepbitea  were  destroyed,  excepting  a  leiv  who  had 
deserted  over  to  the  Ljimanile«.  aiul  a  few  who  esca)ied 
!nto  the  south  country,  m  l  i  few  who  fell  wounded, 
and  were  left  by  the  Lamaitiu-s  on  tlic  lidd  of  battle 
for  dead,  among  whom  wan  MonBaa  and  hia  aon  Mo- 
nmi,  who  ware  rigbiaoua  men. 

Mormon  had  made  an  abridgment  fWmi  the  reeonls 
of  hi.H  fiirefathem  upon  platen,  which  nbriil^'Tinnt  In- 
entitled  the  Ztoui  of  Monum;  and  (.being  coHiniund- 
•d  flTQad)  In  hid  in  tlM  hUl  Cuamnb  all  tha 


records  of  his  forefathers  which  w  ere  in  h\n  }»os,^es»ii>n, 
excifit  the  ubriilgmeiit  cUnl  lli<-  /i.»(/ii.  uf  Murmnu, 
which  he  gave  to  his  sou  Moroni  U>  lini.sh.  Moroni 
survived  hU  nation  a  \<  w  years,  and  continued  the 
writiius,  in  which  he  iiiAiniia  us  that  iIm:  Lamanitea 
banted  theae  few  Kephitea  who  escaped  the  great  anil 
tremendous  battle  of  ( "nniorali  iiiiiil  iliey  wire  all  de- 
htroyiil,  excepting  those  who  were  mingled  with  the 
I.Jiinaniles,  and  that  he  was  left  aiune,  and  kej  i  himself 
bid,  ii«r  they  aought  to  destroy  every  Nvpbite  who 
would  not  deny  the  Chriat.  He  furthermore  ttatea 
that  the  I.amanites  wen-  at  war  mie  with  aiiollii  r,  and 
that  the  whole  faix-  of  the  land  was  one  continual  scene 
ot'  murdering,  rubbing,  and  |duiulering.  He  continued 
the  history  until  the  four  hundred  and  twentieth  year 
of  the  Christian  ara,  when  (by  the  eomniaodnwnt  of 
<iod)  he  hid  tbc  reconU  in  the  bill  Cumorah,  where 
they  remai|ied  concealiMl  mitil  by  the  minl-'lrk'  of  an 
aiii;el  they  wire  di-iuMred  to  .Mr.  .^iniili.  li\  thi' 
gill  and  |Hiwer  of  (IvhI,  traii»lateil  them  into  the  llngliuli 
language  by  the  nieauM  of  the  I  ritn  aiul  'I'humtniin,  aa 
Stated  in  the  fon^fDiuig.  ^3ee  editorial  ctiticisBia  below.) 

After  the'  book  waa  translated  the  Lord  raised  up 
w  itm  ssfs  to  iK'nr  ti^iimony  to  the  nalionts  of  its  irutli, 
»  hu  at  the  cloae  of  the  volume  send  forth  tlicii  teati- 
tnongr,  wUeh  nada  aa  loUowat 

*'Be  It  known  nnto  all  nnllonti,  kindred*.  tnn<rtiep,  and 
people  onto  whom  thir  work  rhall  come.  ittiiE  we.  through 
the  ■.T.i'-i'  nf  (ind  tlie  Father  uml  our  I^ml  .Ti  -i^"  rlirist. 

\  >-  >i  <  II  111.'  [.Idles  which  r.uit:iiii  I  IiIb  tecnnl.  \\  I,  h  is  ii 
n'l  i.i.l  I  1  i!u'  poplc  of  Nephi,  and  also  of  the  Lnmahilei", 
llie:i  lin  ilin  II,  .uid  aNo  of  the  l)eoii;e  of  .laied,  w  ho  i  aiuo 
fioiii  the  'l  ow  er  nf  w  liit'li  bath  iieeu  ^poken  ;  aud  we  also 
knowthutthey  have  been  translated  by  the  gUtand  power 
ofUiKl,  fur  bis  voice  hath  declarvd  It  imto  ns;  wherefore 
we  know  of  a  anrsty  that  the  work  ia  true.  And  we  also 
testify  that  we  have  seen  the  eogrBvlnge  which  are  apon 
the  plates :  and  Ihey  have  been  rhown  onto  OS  by  the 
power  of  (iod,  and  iiot  of  ni.'tii.  And  we  declare,  with 
wonli*  of  (•olieriie's,  that  an  nnv'el  of  God  came  down  from 
henveii,  Hiid  he  br<iu);lit  and  luiil  In  fore  our  eyes,  thai  we 
belield  and  s.iw  the  plalc«  anil  IIm-  e!iL'ri«vin:;s  Iheieon; 
.mil  we  know  that  it  is  l>y  the  ■•T:\'-r  nf  (n  li  il  r  I'atlier 

and  our  Lord  Jen*  Cbrtai  thai  we  beheld  and  l>car  rec- 
ord that  these  things  are  tra«,»8d  it  ia  aaarv^hma  In  oar 

e>  en :  neTerthelcss,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  commanded  ne 

that  we  »hoald  liear  record  nf  it :  wherefore,  to  be  obedi- 
ent unlo  the  connnsndmentii  of  <Jt)d,  we  liear  tefiimonjr 
of  the^e  thinj;'-  And  we  know  that  if  we  are  f.ilthful  iu 
Chi  ist  we  nhall  rid  our  uarnieiitu  of  the  blood  of  nil  men, 
and  lie  r..iiiid  fi,nl".<-^s  Ivcfnrc  li.i-  j:iiV,'iiieiit-»eat  of  Christ, 
niiii  !-li:il!  (I\v.  I,  with  him  eictniiiiy  in  (he  henveuf.  Ami 
the  honor  be  to  the  Father, aud  to  the  tJon.and  to  the 
Holy  Ohoat,  which  la  oooClodi  Amen.  ^ 

"Oi-ivKB  Cowntar, 
I>*vii»  WurrMBa, 
MAami  Haaata." 

Then  fothnra  the  testimony  of  i  i;;ht  witnesses: 

"He  It  knr)wn  nuto  nil  ii,i'l..iis.  kiTuircdn,  toniritpc.  niid 
peojile  unto  whom  thin  «nrk  sli.ill  ronie,  th.it  Jnseph 
Smilb,  Jr..  the  trnn»lnlor  nf  this  wnrk,  h(i»  i^howu  unto 
uu  the  pliiic»  nf  whii  h  li:ith  been  ^pnken,  which  have  the 
appeanini  e  of  trnlil ;  ami  a»  iiiaiiv  nf  ilu-  leaves  ns  the  said 
Smith  has  irnnslated  we  did  hiMidli-  with  our  hiuid.H;  and 
we  nl»o  saw  the  ougraviugs  ibcreuu,  all  of  which  ha»  the 
appearance  of  aactottt  work  and  of  cttriooa  workman  fbi  p. 
And  this  we  bear  record  with  words  of  soberness,  tbnt  the 
i«ald  Smith  has  chown  nnto  n*,  fir  we  have  »een  and  heft- 
ed, and  know  of  a  surety  that  the  (-aUI  .Smith  haf  got  the 
plates  of  which  wc  have  »poken.  And  wc  L'tee  our  unmea 
uutit  the  world,  to  witne!u<  nnto  the  woml  Hiai  which  WO 
have  seen;  anil  we  iienot,Ood  iieirin  •  nfit. 

"  (  iir.i'.  I  M  N       II 1  1  >i  LB, 
J  Al.tUI  U  IIIIMKB, 

FBTKa  WuiTnen,  ir^ 

JPOM  WniTMMI, 

IIimah  VhWtk 
jusaru  SMtvn^flr., 
HYaoM  Smiii^ 
Sam.  H.  Shitu.** 

In  the  year  1^2"}.  Mr,  Smitli  and  Mr.  fowl.  ry.  lav- 
ing learned  the  correct  moile  of  baptism  I'min  tia 
ings  of  the  Saviour  to  the  ancient  Nephit.  s.  us  n- 
cordcd  in  the  U<>ok  Mormm,  had  a  desire  to  be  >>ap- 
tiied;  bat  knowing  that  ira  one  had  authority  to  adp 
[iiiiii-ii  r  that  sacrrd  ordinance  in  any  denomination, 
iltey  uerc  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  autliority  was  to 
be  ieitoved;  and  vhila  calCmg  npoa  tha  Lo«d  with  a 
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d6ain  to  be  infonned  on  the  sabjcct,  a  holy  angd  ap- 
peaml  and  itood  befbm  them,  and  laid  bt«  hand*  opoD 
thf  ir  heada,  and  orddnod  them  pricito  of  the  order  of 

Aariii),  and  rommaii<lctl  them  t4)  httjitizc-  each  other, 
wliidi  they  accitnlinglv  diiU  In  the  year  a  larj^e 
edition  of  the  Jiook     Slwwtnt  first  appeared  in  print. 

As  aoma  began  to  peniae  ita  sacnd  pifCi^  the  a^rit 
of  the  Lofd  bore  reetnd  to  tbem  that  it  was  true;  and 
they  wcTo  olx-climt  lo  rerjuirt'ment'*,  I'v  mmin;:  fcirth 
humbly  rcjH'iiting  bofurc  the  T/tnl,  atul  iKiiif^  imtncrseil 
in  water  for  the  remission  of  siiiK,  after  which,  by  the 
commandment  of  God,  hand*  wen  laid  upon  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  for  the  gift  of  ttM  Heljr  Spirit 
And  on  the  Olh  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thdimnd  eijtht  hdiuired  antl  thirty,  the  Thiirrh  of 
.IcMis  CtiriMt  i)f  Ijiiii  r-ii  ly  S.iint>("  \sa»  i«rL;niii/.fil  in  tlie 
town  4>f  Fayette,  Scmra  (  "unty,  .State  of  Ni  w  York, 
North  America.  Some  few  were  railed  and  ordained 
by  the  a|^t  of  lavektioa  and  prophecy,  and  bcigaa  to 
preat^h  and  bear  teatinMnv,  aa  the  spirit  ^vn  them  nt< 

ternini';  nn>l  nltlnMiu'li  tliey  wen?  the  weak  thin;js  of 
the  eart!),  vet  thev  were  stroiinthened  hv  the  Holv 
(thust,  and  ga«9  forth  their  testimony  in  (;rcat  power, 
by  which  naana  maajr  were  brought  to  repentance^  and 
came  forward  with  broken  hearta  and  oontrite  ipirita, 
and  were  imnr-rjied  in  v.  jter  eonfe^ninjr  their  sin*,  and 
were  lilleil  with  the  Holy  (ihost  by  the  iayin;;  on  of  ■ 
hand-),  and  naw  vi!»ioiH  and  proplie>ied.  UeviU  were 
cast  out,  and  the  tick  were  healed  by  the  prayer  of 
foith  and  the  laying  on  of  handa.  Thus  was  the  word 
confirmed  unto  the  faithful  by  the  signa  foUowin;;. 
Thus  the  l»rd  raised  up  witnesses  to  bear  testimony 
of  hit  icunc,  anil  laid  the  founilatiou  <<f  liit  kiii;:4i>in  in 
the  last  days.  And  thus  the  hearir<  <if  the  sAiiitM  were 
coinforteti  and  tllkil  with  ;,'rt  at  joy." 

Edkmial  Aaaemdic  awl  Criticiim«^ilt»  Piatt'a  ae- 
eoant  ttopi  aniui  the  organisation  of  the  Srinta  aa  n 
ecclesiaatical  body.  We  aapplemcnt  it  with  the  later 

history. 

.I'lM  ]>)(  Smith  seems  at  first  to  have  had  vague  and 
ooufujwd  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Church 
he  was  about  to  establish  nntil  he  fotmd  a  convert  in 

Sidney  Hi;;<lon,  an  u\i\f  (':iinj>lM'llito  iircii  hiT.  then  re- 
siiliii;;  in  <  )hir>.  Hi-  wrc  inrlinod  to  tc-ii  li  M  ilicnnri.m- 
i.tni  uiid  briii^  hit  tlork  over  to  the  U'-w  fiitli.  Tiiii 
settled  Smith,  and  together  they  worked  out  a  sort  of 
Hillenarian  faitb,  in  which  at  that  time  Western  New 
York  was  larxely  interested.  It  was  by  these  two  re- 
li$;iotiists  declared  that  the  millennium  was  close  at 
hand,  that  th<'  Indi  i;>  \\  i  r  •  t  i  ]>■:  »;K'edily  ci>n\ i  rti  d. 
and  that  Ami'ricn  won  to  lie  the  linal  ^at hcrinj^-plat-e 
of  the  Saint's  who  were  lo  aviciiiML-  at  New  Zion 
flv  New  Jeniaaleoi,  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the  | 
American  continent.  With  the  i?ooi  of  iformam  aa ' 
their  text  and  ant5firii\-,  ilit  v  bct^nn  to  pn-.K-h  thi* 
DOW  f;os[>el;  and  Smith'o  family  and  a  few  of  his  a»- 
aodates,  together  with  aome  of  Rigdon's  former  tlocit, 
were  aoon  enoqgh  in  numbers  to  constitute  a  Mormon 
Chureh,  which,  aa  we  have  learned  firom  Mr.  Pratt's 
account,  was  or^iaiiizeil  April  6,  lH.'<n,  af  Fayette,  N.  V, 
Th"u:ih  expor»ed  to  riilicule  and  luMtility,  the  .Saints 
contin-.ud  to  i;ath<'r  liiM'ijdeK.  The  publication  of 
the  /iw/k  oj'  .Uormuttf  and  some  aUcgc«l  miracles  and 
prophecies,  attracted  the  people  to  the  preaching  of 
Smith  and  his  oompanion^  and  at  the  first  (Conference 
of  the  Church,  June  1,  IH3(l,  held  at  Fayette,  N.  Y., 
thirty  nii-uilMT-i  were  present.  Mi~«ii'n:iric»  were  now 
set  apart,  and  every  member  was  utili/.e<l,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  Saints  were  soon  met  with  everywhere. 
Their  roissiouorics  were  fuU  of  zeaU  and  converts  (gath- 
ered rapidly.  Amonff  them  were  llriRham  Youny:,  the 
two  hri.tli'.  rs  Trati.  ami  .Sidney  IJiu  luii,  the  CiinpiM  lliii' 
preai-hi  r,  wlio  all  became  most  eflii  ienl  workerx  in  Mor- 
moiidom.  ( "litircheH  aUo  were  established  in  Ohio,  I'enn- 
aylranta,  New  York,  and  even  so  far  west  as  Indiana 
and  DlinniB.  Bat  with  their  growth  peiaMutioii  intcn- 


for  a  permanent  home.   Tn  the  begtnnil^  of  1881  tlMw 

established  their  head-quarters  at  KirtUnd,  Ohio,  and 
evert'thlng  pointed  to  it  a.s  the  seat  of  the  "  Sew  Je- 
ruMlem."  In-ln d.  Smlih  advin-d  tlie  Saints  to  father 
there.  In  a  short  linM-,  lio\M'ver,  opixi^itiou  was  .strength- 
ening also  at  Kirtlaiul,  and  Smith  ur^ed  the  [teople  to 
pray  to  the  Lord*' that  he  would  indue  time  reveal  unto 
them  the  place  where  the  Kew  Jerusalem  should  be  built, 
and  where  the  Saints  should  event 'in!!y  tie  L;;»tlicred  in 
one."  Smith's  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  I'ar  Weet — 
to  the  repion  of  the  great  prairies — hoping  there  to  work 
out  hia  religioua  Qitem  in  peace  and  (reedom.  In  the 
autonm  of  1881  ■  aneeaarfid  wotlt  waa  inangonted  at  I»> 
dependence,  Jackson  County,  Mo. ;  and  shortly  ofter  the 
revelation  came  that  "it  was  appointed  by  the  linger 
of  the  l.ord  '  lUiiI  !\  colony  nf  the  .Sriints  should  Im-  e»- 
tablishc<l  in  that  |)art  of  .Missouri,  it  Ixing  "the  laiul  uf 
promise  and  the  place  for  the  city  of  /ion."  In  a  very 
abort  time  neatly  1200  persons  gathered  in  the  place 
■*  where  Christ  wirald  shortly  reign  in  pcnon.**  Land 
w.)"  lir^jely  Im)(i;,'Ui  ;  ]>re.iching  was  vigorously  carried 
on;  a  printiiig-prL'ss  was  established;  a  monthly  period- 
ical  (The  Morning  ami  Krtnimj  Slur  )  and  a  weekly 
newspaper  (  Tk*  Upper  AHmomri  A  dtertmr)  wtn  star^ 
ed  to  propagate  the  doctrinee  of  the  newaect;  nod  it  la 
only  fair  to  the  Mormons  to  state  tliat  •  spirit  of  in- 
dustry, .sobriety,  onler,  and  cUanKnen  was  everywhere 
visible.  Account  for  it  how  «  e  may,  the  Mornion«  w  I'rc 
in  many  important  reflects,  morally,  socially,  and  in- 
dvstrially,  far  In  ndvanoe  of  their  ne^tMnfoi  Smitli 
himself,  with  such  of  the  Saints  aa  preferred  lo  stay  in 
f>hio  until  forced  from  it.  continued  to  reside  there, 
though,  !i-  wi-  kii;dl  .see  prc«<iitly.  he  was  by  no  moans 
stationary  there,  and  w.-is  now  in  Ohio,  now  in  Missouri, 
as  tJie  state  of  affairs  re<juire<l.  In  1«3H  un.successful 
Ifaiancbl  spccuhuions  obliged  the  l^phat  also  to  with- 
draw, after  having  betidea  enooumteifd  perKcatioiis 
from  mobs. 

In  Missouri  also  the  Mormons  early  engendered  op- 
position. S«rr«»t  aocieties  were  formed  a  short  time 
after  their  settlement  to  e.xpol  them  from  that  rqpon; 
their  periodicals  were  stopped,  their  prtnting-preas  oon- 

(is<'aled,  their  ministers  tnrn-ci  ami  feathoriHi,  and  luiin- 
berlcss  other  outrages  were  conunitted.  Finally,  in  IKkJ 
the  lin|ile*s  .Saints  were  compi'llcd  to  Hee  acr<»ss  tin-  .Mis- 
souri Hirer,  and  men,  women,  and  children  had  lo  eo- 
euap  In  the  opemriidenMaa  on  a  winter  night  (see  Ku>> 
ley  P.  l*ratt,  Hitt.  nfike  MistoHn  Pfrtfcutiom).  The 
cruelty  with  which  they  were  treated  is  a  tlisgraccfnl 
li:i,'e  in  Anieriwui  Colonisation  ili'li.ry,  .and  t  very  tru^' 
nuin  has  reason  to  regret  the  outrages  |M'r]>f trated 
against  these  religionists^    Thqr  8ub*4yjuently  s^-tiled 

in  Clay  County,  in  the  saoM  ataieb  8aiiih,.when  in* 
fonned  of  thetie  out^lgl>^  at  once  set  out  for  ViBsoori; 

and  now  asMniied.  Iw^ides  the  role  of  "pronhet,  wcr, 
revelator,  and  translator,"  that  of  military  lo.idcr  of  his 
people.  A  lengthene<l  revelation  was  given  in  Fcbru- 
aiy,  to  raise  '*the  strength  of  the  Lord's  house," 
and  go  lip  to  Missouri  to  redeem  Zion,  and  the  PrapheC 
iH'canie,  l>v  the  electinti  I'f  a  council  of  elder^, '•  coni- 
ninnder-in-chief  of  i  lie  iirnii<-s  of  |«rnel,"  W  ith  a  band  of 
\M  men.  the  "  rrophct"  s<-i  out  from  Kirtland  for  Mis- 
souri. By  the  time  he  reached  Miaaouri  the  little  Knnd 
had  iacMaaad  te  S05(  bnt  thty  were  intercept tnl  by  the 
settlers  before  they  could  eAct  a  Junction  with  the 
Saints  in  Clay  (V>nnty,  and  were  so  bailly  dcfeatcil  in 
tln  ir  scheuii'"  thnt  llie  few  f:iilhfiil  ones  who  wi  rr  1.  fr, 
together  with  the  l'n>phet  himself,  gladly  enough  re- 
turned to  their  home  at  Kirtland.  Here,  while  recruit- 
ing from  the  trials  of  thia  waifiBC,  Smith  detenDinad 
utHin  a  more  perfoct  organicatiaa  of  his  adherents.  In 
l*^.*:!  lie  b.id  published  tor  their  spiritual  guiilance  The 
Hook  <ij'  /tortrine  anil  ' '(Hv«un/»,  and  in  May,  ltti4,  had 
adopte<l  as  the  formal  title  of  his  ecclesiastical  boilv 
The  ChuRdi  of  Jeaua  Christ  of  Latter-^  Satnta." 
He  now  ioMitatcd  the  blemdiiad  ofganiaatioo  tt» 
wUeh  the  MflBBOM  ova  in  ao  taw  •  mem 
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(iu<"cr^<  aiiil  |>oq^Pttiity.  An  heads  nf  iho  Clnirrh  he  a\>- 
|Hiiiiti'ti  a  ^>^^■^i-U■nc_v  of  three  (ami  th\^  ri'maiii!i  t\w 
practice  of  the  Munnons"),  assi^ninj;;  to  himself  the  tin»l 
place,  and  aaauciating  with  bimtcU'  the  Kigdon  ofwhum 
we  have  had  ocauiian  to  apMk  bcfbra,  md  one  Fied> 
crick  (J.'iVilliams,  n  "rpvclation"  fn»ra  the  Lord  having 
iltelan  ti  ih.it  ih<-  mt^  of  Uiudou  anil  Williains  were  for- 
piveii,  "  and  lli.-lt  ihi-y  were  lieiuflorth  t'l  In"  ncciiuiiltil 
as  equaU  with  .luM-ph  Smith,  juii^  in  holding  the  key.4 
of  bis  Ia<it  kitigdotn."  Hia  owu  aupcriority  the  I'ruphct 
bad  declHcd  to  his  rulluwera  as  early  as  1880  by  ape* 
cial  ••retdatlon,"  which,  after  appointing  him  -tevr, 
translator,  iiM(>hft,  a|M>sil<'  nf  .Icnis  ('hri>i.  and  cldi  r  of 
the  Church,"  al-M)  <leinands  tliat  "the  (.'hiirch  iihall  fjivt- 
beiHl  to  all  his  words  and  commandmcnta  which  he  shall 
gire  tinio  you;  for  bia  woid  ohall  jre  icceivtt  aa  if  from 
my  own  moutb,  In  afl  pattenee  and  fldth."  On  Feb.  4, 
I93b,  SmitJi  f*elerted  his  high  council  of  twelve,  and 
delegated  thoe  hi-i  aiKi.ttles  ''to  f;o  unto  all  nations 
kindri'ilfi,  toii>.'iie»,  and  people,  to  preat  h  tiic  (iosind  of 
the  New  Cuvenaut."  They  departed  into  the  Ka.stem 
flUltM^and  hter  into  Europe ;  the  6nt  in  18S7  to  England, 
when  the  fintt  Omferetiee  ofconvertawaa  held  at  Prc»- 
to«,  Lanca-hire,  on  Ih^,  'i."ith  of  that  year.  Everywhere 
the  Sjiiiitj?  now  u:iini-.l  .•iilln  ri  ill ».  In  March,  IKW.  when 
the  Temple  at  Kirtbiid  wa.^  dedicated,  over  KRN)  Mor> 
caona  were  gathered  in  that  little  town  to  witness  the 
"aacre^l  ceremnny  "  aud  "  to  noeive  great  blcaainga," 

Tti<  y  lar  1837  was  a  most  anaplcioaa  one  for  the  Saints, 
tbouKli  '"I"  a  liiiK-  i;  tliri-ateiird  their  vr  ry  life  as  an  or- 
de^lablical  U»ly.  In  Ohio  tlu  v  lo^t  liie  coniideiice  ami 
aupport  1^ their  "  (Jentile"  ais<x  iatex  [>y  the  raismanape- 
flMnt  of  aoeicantile  aflGun,  oo  that  the  Prophet  laid  him- 
adf  open  to  ibe  anapiclon  of  deedt,  donUe-deafiog,  and 
fraud.  They  also  simtaincil  several  imfwrtant  aposta- 
sies fn)m  tlieir  ranks,  one  »cce<ler  Ixinj;  one  of  .Toeeph'n 
co«iii(  illiirs.  .Tiid  ttireo  others  apostles  in  itic  "kingdom." 
But  while  these  triaU  awaited  them  at  their  own  "Zion," 
the  New  Covenant  was  rapidly  apreailiii^;  in  Kngland, 
under  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  Orson  Hyde  and 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  the  Saints  received  larf^  acoe^ 
aion>  to  tlicir  niinilxr-.  <  "[xrt.'illy  fmin  tlie  niasses  in 
the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  lovMi-t— Man- 
cbeater,  livwpool.  Leads,  Birmingham,  (ila^;;ow ;  and 
ahote  aU  llraiB  tba  miidng  diatricta  of  iiouth  Walea, 
wbere  Mocmonbrn,  in  some  plaeea,  almost  eompeted  fur 

popularity  with  Melh<Hli»m  itself,  .since  then  tin  y  have 
extended  their  ittrana^e  evangelization  to  the  Kast  In- 
dies, Australia,  the  inlands  of  the  I'aciflc,  Ki^yiit,  rales- 
tine,  Turkey,  and  aimoat  vnif  cemtiy  on  the  aiotioent 
of  Europe.  In  MM  Kirtfamd  was  finally  altogether 
abandiined.  f>»r.  luckily  for  the  Prt»phet,  ju*t  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  indictment  fur  swindling;,  etc.,  a  new  "rev- 
elation" ordered  his  immeiliale  depariure  for  Mivioiiri, 
which  he  protaptly  obe}'ed,wilh  all  the  more  alacrity 
as  internal  diwrders  had  painfully  manifesteil  them- 
aelvca  also  in  Miaaouri,  resulting  in  the  eapidaiun  of 
several  inflnential  ntembers,  among  them  David  Whit- 
nier,  the  M>cond  wiliievs  lo  the  Jiitok  of'  Mormon,  and 
Oliver  Cowdery,  the  lirst  convert  by  baiitixm,  .Smith's 
presence  soon  healed  all  internal  disorder!*.  I  iut  I  lie  cun- 
fliet  faetwaen  tha  Sainta  and  tha  other  Missourians  be- 
aanw  daily  fietecr.  The  oiganiaed  religionists,  though 

gui!iy  (if  fii)ari.-al  extravagance  in  their  faith,  were  yet 
SO  iierfteily  iiiiiied  in  all  tlieir  material  undertakings  as 
to  make  their  pnis|K'rity  olmnst  a  necewiity,  ami  this 
■BCCMS  annoyed  the  other  settlers  to  such  a  degree  that 
•  fldMtutwufknwwnMintained.  HMnpidlncfeaae 
of  the  Saints  Mda  them,  moreover,  a  subject  of  siwpi- 
clon,  ei(f>ecially  as  they  hod  doclannl  it  to  be  their  in- 
tention t<i  lake  MiA-xouri  as  their  tariUI\'  |uirtii>ii  for  an 
"everlasting  fHMtesKion."  The  I'rophet,  it  was  said, 
bad  dedared  that  he  wouUl  yet  trample  en  tbe  necks 
«f  bis  enemies  and  tliese  had  tbeteCm  vntIT  WMBII  to 
fcar  b'ls  growing'  ftrcngth.  Besidee,  it  was  known  thik 
a  band  of  men  hn<l  K-cretly  or^jani/ed  ti>  defend  iha 
first  prcsideocy  by  any  means,  fair  ur  foul;  aud  it  is 


therefore  not  to  be  wondere<l  that  then'  w.x''  nm^tant 
ijuarrelling  and  fighting  U'tweeii  Saints  antl  (•t  iiiiks, 
until  the  cont»>Ht  amounted  to  eivil  war,  and  calletl  fur 
the  interference  tf  the  state  authorities.  That  suck  a 
step  was  really  neoesssfy  became  eteaihr  appeient  when 
on  Oct.  34, 1838,  Thomas  U.  Maieb,  binaelf  the  presi. 
dent  of  the  Mormon  A|R»stolical  College,  and  OrMin 
llytle.  one  of  the  twelve  apo^ili  <..  and  U'.vv  i  1?<7.')|  aj,':iiil 
a  faithfid  "Saint,"  maiie  Injforc  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Kay  County,  Mo.,  an  afltdavit  In  which  it  is  declared 
tliat  "They  (i.  e.  the  Mormons  under  Smith)  have 
among  them  a  enmpany  con»iKiing  of  all  that  are  coo- 
!-idi  n  d  true  Mnriiiiiii",  called  the  Danitc.*,  who  have 
taken  an  o.itli  u>  ■.iiii|«>rt  the  heads  o|  the  Church  in  all 
things  that  ihey  -ay  iT  do,  whether  rij^lil  or  wrung. . , . 
The  plan  of  said  Smith,  the  Prophet,  is  to  take  thia 
state:  and  be  profiMca  to  his  people  to  intend  taking 
the  I'liited  State*,  and  ultimately  the  whi-le  w-.rld. 
Thisi  is  the  Ixlief  of  the  Church,  nuil  my  o«n  ( i.  e. 
March's)  opinion  of  the  Prophet's  plan  and  inteiiii..u*. 
The  Prophet  inculcates  the  notion,  and  it  is  UlieviHi 
by  every  true  Mormon,  that  Smilh'a  prophecies  are  su- 
perior to  the  law  of  the  land.  I  have  heard  the  Prvipliet 
say  that  he  wotdd  yet  tread  down  bis  enemies  and 
walk  over  their  dead  bodies:  that  if  l.e  not  at 
alone  he  would  be  a  second  Mohammeil  to  Ins  gi itera- 
tion, and  that  be  would  make  it  one  gore  of  bliH>d  from 
the  Kocky  Jlountaios  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.*'  Coming 
frnm  the  Sdnts^  own  fellow^wanhippera,  this  statrment 
was  of  coiirx'  crcditexl  liy  the  **Uentikak*  It  wr.', 
ninreover.  coiitirnn  d  by  the  published  Utterances  of  .^i..- 
ney  Ki^dMii,  wln!,  in  a  wnnon  on  July  4,  \f<ix.  jinai  lKtl 
at  Far  West,  had  said :  We  take  Ciod  aud  all  the  holy 
•Bgda  to  witness  thb  day  that  we  warn  all  men  in  the 
name  of  Je«us  Cbr'wt  to  come  on  tis  no  more  for  war. 
The  man  or  the  set  of  men  who  attempts  it  doi's  it  r.t 
the  ex|>eiise  of  their  livis.  And  that  mub  that  eonus 
on  us  to  disturb  us,  it  shall  be  between  them  aud  us  a 
war  of  extermination,  fur  we  will  follow  them  till  the 
but  drop  of  their  blood  is  s|nlled,  or  else  they  will  have 
to  exterminate  ua.  For  we  will  carry  the  scat  of  war 
to  their  own  houses  and  their  oxvn  families,  and  one 
party  or  the  other  shall  be  utterly  destroyed."  Near 
the  clase  uf  IKiH  the  staM  niUtia  was  finally  called  out, 
noninaUy  to  estobliah  peaee,  venlly  to  crush  the  Mot^ 
mono.  After  ranch  lose  and  aulDning,  especially  at  % 
|i!.i<  f  cnlli  il  Hawn's  Mill,  where  M  vi  ral  Mi>riiii'ii>  wrre 
niaviai  red.  the  .Snnits  wire  ilriven  in  the  depth  of  winter 
acro.vi  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois.  The  I'rophet,  his 
brother  Ilynim,  aud  other  leading  Monnona,  were  sebed, 
and  aentenoed  by  eowtHnartial  to  be  ahoCt  bat  tb«aen> 
tence  was  not  carried  out.  and  after  some  montba'  close 
confinement  they  all  e!M  a;ied  into  Illinois  (April,  1889% 
The  nunilM  r  of  Saintn  \\lii>  at  this  time  gaibend  in 
Illinois  is  estimated  at  no  Us.s  than  lo,0(H),  notwith- 
standing the  defections  which  the  Saints  sui>iained  by 
their  expuisian  from  the  land  of  promise.  The  people 
of  niinuis  treated  the  new-comers  very  kindly,  and 
gave  them  n  ^raiit  of  land  "ii  the  ea-t  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, forty  miles  aUne  i^iiiiicy,  atid  twenty  miles 
below  Burlington,  Iowa.  Here,  on  the  bend  of  the 
liver,  upon  rising  ground  that  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  Blissiasippi  for  many  miles,  they  cs- 
lablislied  themselves  a  new  home,  whieh.  in  olx  dienee 
lo  a  '•  revelation  "  j,'iven  to  .Siaiih,  was  lalKd  .Wiuivxi, 
or  the  "City  of  Ik-auty."  The  country  was  a  mere 
wiblenicss  when  the  Mormons  aellkil  in  it;  it  soon, 
however,  began  to  rejoice  and  blosaon  aa  the  rose.  Tim 
foundation  of  the  first  house  was  laid  in  1889^  and  in 
less  than  two  years  over  'itfX)  dwellings,  together  with 
»cbool-hou>es  and  public  ctliliie-.  vser^  1 1'  rt.  d.  Insides 
other  evidences  manifesting  the  ^rcat  prusjjerily  of  thcit 
body.  The  Legislature  ui  the  state  wasinduoed  to  glMK 
a  charter  to  Maaveo;  a  body  of  Mormon  militia  mm 
imder  the  leaderabip  of  the  Prophet,  who,  aa  wa 
seen  lnTore,  hfsitatnl  not  tn  as.sume  also  the  part 
it  a  miiiuuy  leader,  and  he  besides  awiUDod  auch  civil 
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oiBcM  as  pave  him  entire  con- 
uo)  of  the  place,  and  made  liim 
mXt  from  all  persecution  of  the 
Hiaaonrians,  in  case  they  should 
attempt  to  take  him  luick  into 
their  own  state  fur  punishment. 
He  ejijoycti,  moreover,  making 
military  displays.  Thus,  on 
April  6, 1841,  when  the  corner- 
stone of  tbe  grand  Temple  was 
kid,  the  Prophet  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  military'  lef^ion, 
and  in  the  local  papers  of  that 
Ume  ia  ouly  spoken  of  in  hifl 
aailitaiy  capacity.  A  apedal 
MTelation  had  demanded  ttae 
building  of  the  Temple,  which 
was  to  be  on  a  far  j^randcr  soala 
than  the  edifices  in  Ohio  or  Mia- 
sunri  (aee  DoetriHtt  onrf  Cotw* 
nant*,  sec.  108).  Another  reve* 
lation  had  summoned  all  con> 
verts  to  Nauvrto,  bringing  with 
them  "their  gnUl,  their  silver, 
and  their  precious  stones"  (aee 
Dcctr.  and  Cov,  aec.  103).  Still 
another  revelation  noir  ordered 
a  mansion-house  to  be  begun, 
where  the  Prophet  and  his  fam- 
ily were  to  be  lodged  and  main-' 
taloed  at  the  public  cost.  I^et 
it  be  bnilt  in  my  name,  and  let 
ray  leiTant  Joseph  Smith  and 
hi*  house  have  place  therein 

from  generation  to  generation,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  let 
the  name  of  ihe  lumw  be  called  the  Nativoo  House,  and 
let  it  be  a  delightful  habiutioo  for  man"  {Dodr.  and 
Cm.  tec  103).  Thus  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
of  Smith  incfeased  until  he  found  himself  ab:W)luie  ruler 
of  over  20,000  persons,  lx.»idea  having  many  apiritual 
adherents  in  tbe  different  pnrta  of  thU  vast  country, 
and  no  leas  than  10,000  in  Great  llritain.  Smith's  head 
was  so  far  turned  by  his  success  that  in  1844  he  oflfcrcd 
himadf  as  a  candidate  for  the  Pftaidenqr  of  the  Union. 
Probably,  however,  this  proceeding  was  only  meant  as 
a  bravado.  In  Nauvoo  itself  he  reigned  stipreme.  The 
contributions  of  his  votaries  and  the  zeal  of  their  obe- 
dience fctl  his  ap{)etilc  for  riches  and  ])owcr.  But  op- 
poailion  gradually  sprang  up ;  and  though  it  was  obUged 
to  hide  itself  for  a  while,  and  could  only  be  nourished 
secretly,  it  was  yet  growing,  and  it  soon  was  ruraore<l 
among  the  Saints  that  Smith  failed  to  restrain  himself 
from  the  indulgence  of  more  sensual  passions,  which 
ease  and  indolence  had  bred.  As  early  as  1838  the 
Prophet,  it  ia  affirmed,  bad  commenced  to  practically 
cany  out  his  doctrine  of  the  "Celestial  Marriage"  (see 
below,  |K  627  »(l.)t  of  of  a  *l*luTa!ity  of  Wives but  it 
was  not  till  July,  that  he  formally  reccivc<l  a  rev- 
elation on  the  subject  authorizing  polygamy.  When 
the  "revelation'*  became  public,  considerable  indignation 
was  felt  even  in  MauToo^  and  aerious  disturbances  took 
place.  Se\-eral  women  whom  .Towph  and  his  afKiatles 
had  taken  a  fancy  to,  anil  sought  to  win  over  under 
the  new  revelation,  declineil  their  proposal.-*,  and  dis- 
cloacd  there  to  their  relatives.  These  circumstanees 
rauied  into  activity  a  latent  spirit  of  resistance  which 
had  for  some  time  been  secretly  gathering  force.  The 
malcontents  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  lieonl  the 
lion  in  his  own  den;  they  renounced  Mormonism,  and 
even  ventured  lo  establish  an  opposition  |>apcr,  called 
the  Eipoiitor,  and  published  in  iu  first  number  the  »(' 
lidavitB  of  sixteen  women,  who  alleged  that  Smith,  Hi^ 
deo,  Tonng,  and  others,  had  invited  them  to  enter  into 
a  secret  and  illicit  connection  under  the  title  of  ipiritval 
rmrriaife.  This  open  and  tlangenms  rebellion  was  put 
down  forthwith  by  the  application  of  physical  force. 
Joseph  Smith  ordered  a  body  of  his  disciples  to  "  abate 


Naavoo  Temple. 

the  nuisance,"  and  they  razed  the  office  of  the  Erponlor 
to  the  ground.  The  projirietors  flc<i  for  their  lives,  and 
when  3iey  reached  a  place  of  safety  sued  out  a  writ 
from  the  legal  authorities  of  Illinois  against  Joseph  and 
Hynira  Smith  as  al>ettor8  of  tbe  riot.  The  execution  of 
the  warrant  was  resisteil  by  the  |>eople  and  tnwps  of 
Nauvoo,  under  the  Pmphet's  authority.  On  ihis  the 
governor  of  the  state  calleil  out  the  militia  to  enforce 
the  law;  and  the  ultimate  result  was  that  the  Prophet 
and  his  brother  Hynim  were  thrmm  into  prison  atOsf- 
thage.  After  a  short  time  it  began  to  be  rumored,  how- 
ever, that  the  governor  of  the  state  was  desirous  of  let- 
ting the  two  Smiths  escape,  and  thereupo«i  a  band  of 
"roughs,"  about  200  in  number,  broke  into  the  jail, 
June  27, 1844,  and  shot  them  (see  accounts  of  e}-e-wi^ 
nesses  in  Burton,  appendix  iii ;  Mackay,  p.  189  aq.). 

The  sudden  removal  of  their  leader  and  the  manner 
of  his  death  cause<l  great  agitation  among  the  Mor- 
mons, and  they  were  much  confused  for  a  while.  This 
status  led  the  fteoplc  of  Illinois  to  the  belief  that  the 
sect  would  rapidly  be  broken  up.  The  opinion  seemed 
at  first  reasonable.  There  was  much  dis]>uting  as  to 
tl»c  Buccessorship,  and  it  seemed  very  likely  that  the 
Church  would  thus  be  shattered  into  fragmenta.  There 
were  four  claimants^  and  it  was  doubted  whether  any 
one  of  them  cnuld  be  penuaded  to  yield.  And  yet  or- 
der was  soon  brought  oat  of  alt  this  chaos,  and  disaa* 
trous  as  this  termination  of  his  career  was  to  Smith 
himself,  it  proved  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the  system 
which  he  founded.  ''The  blood  of  the  martxTs  is  the 
scetl  of  the  Church."  A  halo  of  solemn  and  tender 
glory  now  encircles  tlve  memory  of  one  who,  whatever 
were  his  Nnrtues  or  vices,  stood  greatly  in  need  of  thia 
spiritual  transtiguration.  As  Burton  tells  us,  the  Saints 
came  to  revere  the  name  of  .Smith  beyond  that  of  any 
other  name.  They  B|>eak  of  him  "with  a  respectful 
veneration,  »otlo  toct,  as  Christians  name  the  founder  of 
their  faith."  Rrigham  Young  had  been  Joseph's  favor- 
ite.  He  was  known  to  have  been  soob  hf  llie  apostol- 
ical college,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  and  he  was 
therefore  chosen  Joseph's  successor  by  a  unanimous  \*ote 
of  that  body.  The  choice  made  by  the  highest  counc'd, 
the  MonnuQi  had  been  taught,  no  one  should  gaiuaaji 
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eral  rruti-stant  Christian  ohunhfs  lisvo  Infti  or};aiii/o<l 
there  (1872),  and  a  rcroiit  iDuvc-niciit  ainoii^  the  Mor- 
moiu  Ui«iiuelvc%  begun  ia  VS69,  and  denominoted  a*  • 
body  tbe  *'Cbai«h  «7  Zkm,*  and  leeently  ra-dirotened 
"The  Liberal  Insfitmo,"  n^ptnliatei  thf  aufhurily  of 
Brigluuii  Yimnp  ami  ilic  hicran-hy  ;  ainl  tlioiigli,  hke 
all  reactions  from  ]»rii'>i]y  auilmrity,  i(.s  tendency  is  uri- 
miaUkably  towards  llagrant  iutidelit^',  for  it  advocates 
ficedoa  of  thought  and  action,  It  i«  navcithclcas  a  sign 
of  the  weakening  of  tbe  entire  ajratem.  See  Kae,  West' 
ward  by  Rait,  p.  157  nq. ;  Ollivant,  A  Brttze  from  the 
GrmI        Lid>,  p.  x-2  '.Hi;  Stcnhoiise,  eh,  Iv 

II.  .V<irre</  Wriliinjn  "J  the  Moi  moHt, — (^1.)  Their  raust 
inporunt  publication  h  of  course  the  Jfaoft  ^ifiMIMiM, 

aurork  whjchyM  it  pratees  to  be  a mw and  non  fa- 
cent  revdatloa  than  Che  Bible,  in  placed  above  the  lat- 
ter in  impurt  ami  value.  Indcii!,  it  rciUy  constitutes 
the  MurutoH  JiiUt.  In  iL*  piililUhctl  li>riu  it  ia  a  duo- 
decimo volume  of  bt>3  [tajices  of  small  print.  (The 
edition  here  nfencd  to  came  to  ua  firom  Mr.  Young 
himsdf,  and  waa  printed  at  Salt  Lake  aty  in  1871.) 
It  is  divided,  in  imitation  of  the  ()M  Testament,  into 
tifteeu  Ijooks  of  unequal  lenpth,  bearing  tlie  names  of 
their  5uptM«»cd  authi.r*— Nejihi  (cnmp.  ■->  Mace,  i,  'M',), 
Jacob,  Enus,  and  the  Like — and  profeasiug  to  have  been 
written  (see  p.  619)  at  different  peiioda,  each  book  being 
divided  into  chapters  and  numbered  poragrapha.  We 
inaert  a  Ike  of  contenu  fur  fuller  informatiun : 
FiusT  Book  or  Neimii. 

JjinffUflge  of  tbe  Record. 
Nephi'i*  Abridgraentt 
l.€'hr(i  Dream. 
Le)ii  iK-imrts  Into  tho  Wll- 

(lernesiu 
NephI  Ainyeth  Labaa. 
Sariah  cumplahia  ef  Lehl's 

Vlnlon. 
Conleutfloftbe  braM  pUtes. 


iKhmacI  goes  with  NephL 

Nephi's  iireihm  rebel,  aod 

bhid  him. 
Lehi'8  dream  of  th*  Ine, 

rod,  etc. 
Xewiah  aod  John  prapbe- 

Bled  nt 
Olive  Branehca  broken  otL 
Nephl's  VlalottofMarr. 
Da  the  CraeUxlOB  oTCIiriel. 
Vo.  darkaaM  and  eanb- 

cjiinke. 
tiri-;it  abominable  chnrch. 
Ltiscuvt  ry  i)f  the  promised 

hind. 
Bible  epnken  <A 
Book  of  MoroUMi  aad  Ha^jr 

Qbost  proaited. 
Other  booka  eoBM  fSorttu 
fiibia  aad  Book  of  Monaoa 


Pronifye-'  to  tilO  tiPtilile.'. 
Two  t_'l;iiri  tic-<. 
The  Work  v{  the  Father  to 

commcme. 
A   uinu    lu  wbitu  robes 

<Johu). 
Kephitea  eome  to  knowl- 
edge. 
Rod  of  Iron. 

The  doun  oflx-hi  tnkc  wives. 
Director  found  (bull). 
Nephi  broke  his  bow. 
I)jrf>  torn  work  bj fllltb. 

Ibhmm-l  i|:«'d. 

Lehi  luid  Ni  piii  threatflaed. 
Nephi  coniniiiuded  to  boild 
a  Rhip. 

Nepht  about  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  his  breth- 
ren. 

Ship  Unished  and  entered. 
Dancing  in  the  thip. 
Nephi  bound;  ?hip  driven 
hack. 

Arrived  on  the  promil^ed 


lehl  to  bia  aone. 
Opposition  in  all  tbinga. 
Adam  fell  tbataaanlgbtbe. 
Joeeph  saw  oar  day. 

A  choice  seer. 
Writin;.'g  grow  toirether. 
Prophet  promised  to  the 

I.aniauUen. 
JoKph's  prophecy  uu  brass 

niaiaai 
tehlbnried. 
VephrsiUbaottrirt. 
Nephi  KepantedmromLaaian. 

']V:nii!f  hnlU. 
Skin  of  hlackiic"". 
Prif,«t.",  etr.,  coiivoci  atc(L 
Miike  oilier  plii'.c?'. 
I>iil:ih'!4  wonlit  (hy  Jacob). 
An;;el4  to  a  devil. 
Hpints  and  bodies  reonited. 
Baptism. 

No  kings  upon  thii  land. 
Isaiah  prophesieth. 
Bod  of  the  r-teni  of  Jrsjie. 
Seed  of  Joseph  perish  not. 
lawofVoaeekept. 


FiaUa  of  on  made. 
Zeaoe,  Menm,  and  Zeoock. 
baiab'ia  Writings. 
BolirOaaairiaraeL 
Book  o»  Nanit. 

ChriNt  nhall  show  hlmaelf. 


Signs  of  Christ,  birth  and 
death. 

WhiKper  from  the dstt, book 

Bcnled  np. 

Pri.-I.  rafi  fmbiddcn. 
SeaJfd  book  to  be  bronght 
forth. 

Three  witncs.'-es  behold  the 
book. 

The  words  [read  this,  I  pray 
thee). 

Seal  up  the  book  again. 
Their  priests  rhall  contend. 
Teach  with  their  leftming 
and  deny  the  UolyOhost. 

Rob  the  poor. 

A  IJible.ii  Hible. 

Men  jiuU'fd  of  the  Ponk". 

White  Rud  a  dclighuotne 

W^wluomaieneedamong  all 

people. 
Lnmb  of  God  baptised. 
Ba^iiara  by  water  and  Holy 


More  than  one  wife  forbid- 
den. 

Trees,  wavef,  aad  aMOB- 

talna  obey  oa. 
Jew*  looked  beyond  the 

mark. 

Tiime  oli»T-l  ri  c 
Nethernioj-l  part  of  the  vijie- 
yard. 

Fruit  laid  up  against  tbe 


Another  branch. 
WUd  ftait  bad  overcome. 
Lord  of  the  vhieyard  wept 
Bnwehes    overcome  the 
raotK 

Wild  braiirben  pincked  olL 
Mu  ri':ii  t  he  Aulichrliil. 
.V        siierem  smitteu. 
Enos  takes  the  | 
hi*  father. 


TUK  Book  or  Emo«. 
Euns,  thy  ilaa  an  Ibr-  |  Records  ihreateaad  Igp  La- 
given.  I  mantles. 

I  Lamuuiteeeatrawi 

Tur.  n<K)K  or  Jabom. 


Nephltes  waxed  s'.ronj. 

Lamanitee  driuk  blood. 


I  Fortify  clllc? 


Plates  delivered  to  Omni 
Taa  Boob  or  Oaai. 


Plntps  given  to  Amarnn. 
Platen  given  to  ChemUh. 
Miiciah  warned  to  flee. 
Zarahemla  discovered. 
Bugravinge  on  a  elone.  1 

Tut  Woana  ov  Xoaaoir. 
FalM Chriata and  i'rophetf<. 

liooK  or  MoHiAii. 


•  Coriantnair  dlieoverad. 
uu  pareata  cama  Ihna  tha 

Tower. 
Plates  delivered  to 
Bei^amln. 


Moolah  made  Uag^  aad  re- 
ceived. 
Tbe  plan 

anddlreetor. 

King  Benjamin  teacbetb  the 

|)eoplc. 
Their  tent- doors  towards 

the  temple. 
Coming  of  Cbilat  foretold. 


Beggars  not  denied. 
Sous  and  daughters. 
Mi>tlwh  began  toraiga. 
Ammon,  etc.,  booad  and  la- 

pris<med. 
LImhi's  proclamation. 
IVentf-fiinr  plaiee  of  gold. 


A  battle  fonijhf. 

King  Lnmaii  dled> 

Noah  made  king. 

Ablnadi  the  prt^et. 

Renurrcctlon. 

Alma  believed  .\binndi. 

AbluadI  ca»t  Into prifon  and 
sconrged  with  fagots. 

Waters  of  Mormon. 

Tho  daagblen  of  the  La- 
manitee etolen  by  King 
Noah's  priests. 

Records  on  plates  of  ore. 

Last  tribute  of  wine. 

Lanaaaitea'  deep  deep. 


ov  Zaartrr. 

I  King] 
I'riest  I 
!  Alinn  ?aw  an  an:;cL 
.\ltna  fell  (dumb-. 
Kiiij,'  .MoKiab'-s  sons  preach 

to  tbe  Kununiite*. 
Translation  of  Record*. 
Plates  delivered  hy  I.lmhl. 
Translated  by  two  sionet. 
People  bark  to  tbe  Tower. 
Records  given  to  " 
Jndijes  nppiiinted. 
King  Moolah  dM. 
Alma  died. 
Slngaofirephl( 


Tn  Boos  o»  Alma. 


Boos  or  Jaoom. 
Hephlanolatedaklag.      |A  tighteoaa  bfiach  ftan 
Kephtdlad.  Jaemb. 


Kepkltee  and  Lamanitea. 


libaOmmiioyoa. 


Ndior  ilew  Gideon. 

AmIIci  made  kln^. 
Amlicl  slain  in  battle. 
.\nilirite8  painted  n'd. 
.\lnia  baptUed  in  Sldon. 
.Mnia's  preacliint'. 
.\lnia  onlalned  cMits. 
Commanded  to  meet  often. 
Alma  saw  au  angel. 
Amuiek  saw  an  angel. 
Lawycn  qoeeUonIng  Amu- 
let 
Coins  named. 
Zeexrom  the  lawyer. 
Zeerrom  tremblei>. 
Klerlion  spoken  of. 
Melchlredck's  priesthood. 
.\lma  and  .\mnlck  stoned. 
Records  bnmed. 
Prison  rent. 

Zeearom  healed  and  bap- 
tized. 
Nehor's  deeoIaUon. 
Lamanites  converted, 
t'hjcks  wailered  at  Sebns. 
Animon  cnioie  oflTnrm^. 
Amnion  and  King  Lamoui. 
Kins  Lnnioni  fell. 
Ammon  and  the  Qncen. 
King  and  (jneen  prostrate. 
Aar<jn,  etc..  delivered. 
Jernrulem  oailu 
Preaching  in  Jenualem. 
Lamonl'a  fktber  eouvert- 

ed. 

Laud  DeaolatkmaadBonn- 

tifnl. 

Anti-Nephl-Lehles. 
Ueneral  conncil. 
flNvofda  bttri|^ 

Lamanitea  pertoh  by  Are. 
SbiTeiy  Ibmddcn. 


of 


Antl-Nepbl'LehlM  laawwad 

to  ,T.  r«bon,  called  Aai- 

mon; ii -. 
Tivtn.  ti.l  i'.;-  battle. 
.\nt;i  li:  I-'.  Kmi  ilior. 
Koi  ilior  flruck  dumb. 
Tlx-  devil  la  the  fbna  oTaa 

ungcl. 
Korinor  trodden  down. 
Alma's  mission  to  Zoram- 

lles. 

Rameumptom  (holy  stand)* 
Alma  on  hill  Onidab. 
Alma  on  fuitb. 
Prophecy  of  Zenos. 
Projihecy  of  Zenock. 
Amulek's  knowli-dge 

Christ. 
Charily  recommended. 
Same  apMt  pooM 

body. 

Believers  east  ont. 
,Ahna  to  Hel.imnn. 
I'laff  i:iv.-ii  to  llrlamnn. 

|il.ilr'-  and  ilirci  lor-, 
(iii/elftn,  u  ^tone  ("Ccrel). 
I.iatiotia,  or  rtimpoae. 
Alma  to  t^hiblon. 
Alma  to  Coriantnn. 
Unpardonable  siu. 
Resurrection. 
Restoration. 
Justice  In  punishment. 
If  Adam  took  tbe  tree  of 

life. 

Men'v  rob  ju«tire. 
Moroni's  stratagem. 
Slaughter  of  Lamanites. 
Moroni's  speech  to  Zera- 

hemnab. 
Prophecy  of  a  aoldier. 
Laaianttea*  oovwiaBt  of 

peace. 
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Alntn'8  prnpbeey  4M  yaBn 

ftfti^r  Christ. 
Dwiiiille  in  uuliellef. 
AIiimi'h  Kir.-iii^je  ile|)artare. 
Amalickiuh   leadetb  awn/ 

the  pruple,  desuujrcth  the 

church. 
Buudnrd  of  lloroui. 
Joseph's  omt  rant. 
Jacnb'D  pfopbaqrofJoMpb'fl 

FeviTH  III  the  Iniid,  plniits 

and  roDtii  for  dimsa^ce. 
AmnlickUh'fepM. 
The  king  staUlwd. 
Aiaallcldnh   buhtIh  the 
Queen,  nod  b  •ekoowl' 
cilpcd  kiiiji. 
Kxrtitlc.itlDiifi  bv  Moroni. 
Dltchfit  ailc-a  "with  dead 

bodle*. 
AniitlicktAh's  oath. 
I'lihoniu  appointed  judge. 
ifiiBt  kiu;{-iueu. 


Armv  uKu 
Anuulckiafa  slniu 
Ammoroii  made  king; 
Bonntifol  forilded. 
Dia!<enKionB. 
8O0O  jroung  men. 
Hoioilfliaiiiitle  to  Ainmorau 

Tux  Book  or  HKHMtmi 


Ammorou'e  nupwrr. 
Lnmaiiitcs  made  drauk. 
Mon>ui'M  HlraiagCiii, 
Uelnroau'a  epirtle  to  Mo- 
rouL 

nelninan**  «tra  tavern. 
Moihcrn  taught  faith, 
lianiiilillfs  I'urrcndered. 
City  of  Autiparah  taken. 
City  ofCunu'lil  tMkeii. 
'.'«)  of  the  1*0(10  foimed. 
I'rir'oiiKr!*  rebol,  Klnin. 
Mautl  token  by  etratagem. 
Mmml  to  ilM  gotwaui'. 
Qomoof*  amwtr.' 
Kiuff  PacbiiB  slain. 
Corclii  and  Inddenptvpimd. 
Nophihah  taken. 
TeaucuniV  stratiiijein;  ilniu. 
Peace  e»tabUebe<L 
Moroolhali  nadoeonauuid- 
er. 

UeUunan  dte». 
Sacred  thiiiKs ;  Sblbloo. 
lloroui  died. 
6400  emierated  north. 
Hhip«  built  by  Ilaj^oth. 
Sjncred  tbingH  committed  to 
UelaDMO;  Sbibloa  died. 


DooK  or  Mormon. 


Ptboraadfcd. 
Pataann  apiwlnled  Jnd'/e. 
Kiahknmeti  alew  Paboruu. 
Pacnmenl  nptMlnted  Jadge- 
Zaraheniln  taken. 
Pucunieiii  killed. 
Col iiintiirnr  slnhi. 
Lamaultes  Kurrcudercd. 
Ileinnian  appointed  Judge. 
Secret  slgaa  diKovered,  aud 

Kiabkumeu  stabbed. 
GadUutoo  fled. 
Bmigratiou  nortbwnri). 
Cement  boniea. 
Many  books  aud  records. 
IleUimati  died. 
Ncphi  mnde  jiultre. 
Nephites  bet  onii'  «  i'  'ki  il. 
iSepbi  Kttvc  the  judt;uieul- 

seat  to  Cesorani. 
MepM  and  Lebi  preached  to 

LmdmbUmu 
SMtboptlMd. 


Atana  lad  NeiAl  larroond- 

ed  with  tire. 
Angels  administer. 
Cexoram  and  »nn  mnrdcred. 
Gadinnton's  robbem. 
Gadtnnton's   robbers  dc- 

stroved. 
Nephrs  prophecy. 
Qadiantou'a  robban  are 

judges. 
Chlerjndee  slain. 


Lachouetis  ctaiefjndge. 
Nephl  receives  the  Kecords. 
N^lls  strange  departnre. 
No  darkacae  at  niKhu 
Lamnnltes  became  vvlilte. 
Uiddianbl  to  Lacboiieus. 
(fldi^lddonl  chief  judge, 
(ilddinnhl  rliiin. 
Zomiinrihnh  hanged. 
Hobbcrs  piirreiiderod. 
Mormon  ubridgcs  the  Bec- 
ords. 

Charch  to  be  biokon 
up. 

GovemnHmt  oftbo  laad  de- 

Ktroycd. 

Chlff  jiiilK'*'  tniinlcrcj. 

Divided  iii'.d  irilicK. 

Ncphi  raiM-d  Itio  dead. 

Sign  of  the  cruclAxiou. 

Cules  destroyed,  earth- 
quakes, darkoesa.  etc. 

Law  of  Moses  foUUM. 

Christ  appeared  to  Ne- 
phlte!«. 

Print  of  the  nnils. 

Ni'jihl  .iiid  others  r.illed. 

ll.i].li-m  (  Minnuiiiilcd. 

I>o<  lrliie  of  C  liti»t. 

<;hrial  the  end  of  the  ]^\y. 

Other  sheep  spoken  of. 

Bleesad  are  the  Gentiles. 

QeDdte  trtckadaaifl  on  the 
land  of  .Io<ieph. 

IsalahV  norde  faifllled. 

Je»us  healed  the  sick. 

Christ  blessed  children. 

Little  ones  encircled  with 
ilr.-. 

Christ  ndmluletcrcd  the  sac- 
rament. 
Christ  tnuebt  his  disciples. 
Vtmm  or  uw  Tw«lv«^ 


beantnm  detected. 
Keyn  of  the  klugdom. 
Nephl  taken  nirar  bj  th« 

spirit. 
Famine  in  the  Innd. 
( :  a  il  i  .1 1]  t  otrs  ba  ud  destroyed. 
F:i:;i.iic  removed. 
Suiiiucl'a  propbecj. 
Tools  kiat. 

Two  dajrs  and  a  night,  Wgbt. 
Sign  of  the  crnclflziou. 
Samuel  stoned,  etc. 
Angela  »pp«and.. 

Book  or  Rmii. 

The  Ttrelretaqghtthn  Binl- 
titnde. 

BnptlsaitHoljGhost  ^udflrc. 
Pisclpiaa  made  white. 
JeHU«  came,  second  time. 
Ftilth  Kreat. 

Christ  breaks  bread  again. 
Miriirl*',  bread  and  wine, 
tiviitilc  destroyed  (iRniull). 
Zioti  e«tnblii>hed. 
From  (ieutlleis  to  yonr  seed. 
WjIB,  VktlMt^  work  oon- 

menced. 
He  shall  be  marred. 
Gentile;*  destroyed  (Isaiah). 
New  .T(Tn<'n>em'bnllL 
Work  ciiniinencedunongall 

the  IrilM.'-. 
IsiiinhV  worda. 
Sniuts  did  arise. 
Malnchi's  prophecy. 
Fnlth  tried  by  the  Book  of 

Mormon. 
Childreu's  tonjrucs  looted. 
The  derid  mised. 
U.\ptiHin  niid  Il<dy  Gbott. 
All  thiii'.-M  cotiimoik 

Ctiii-^t  .i|4>i-.'ired  third  tlOM. 
Miiries's  Church. 
Three  Nephiles  tarry. 
The  Twelve  cnnght  np. 
Change  upon  their  bodies. 
Disciples  raise  tlw  dmd. 
Zaranemla  rcbailt, 
Uther  dli^eiples  onialned  in 
!    their  siead. 
Nephi  died  ;  Amos  kept  the 

lifcordii  In  hlf<  stcnn. 
.\mo»  died,  and   liin  ntn 

iAmofi  kept  the  Uecordif. 
Prisons  rent  by  the  three. 
Secret  conbluaUous. 
Amaron  hid  Beeorda, 


Three  dieciples  taken  away. 
Mormon    Airbldden  to 

preach. 
Mormon  appointed  leader. 
Samuel's  prophecy  fulfilled. 
Mormon  makes  a  Record. 
I^uds  divided. 
The  Twelve  shall  judge. 
Desolation  taken. 
Women  and  t.hildren  N»cri- 

n<f(i. 

Mormon  took  tbc  Itecorda 
Udlnttla. 


Mormon  repented  of  bl$ 
oaili  iU)d  ioi)k  romniaud. 

Comiu),'  forth  of  Kecnrds. 

Kecords  hid  In  Cuniorali. 

sao,Oi)0  Neidiites  slain. 

Shall  not  get  gain  by  Qm 
plates. 

These  things  shall  coflM 
forth  out  of  the  earth. 

The  BUtc  of  the  world. 

Miracles  cease,  nnbellef. 

Disciples  po  into  all  th« 
woi  Id  mill  preach. 

Lnii-'utiLre  of  the  llook. 


IJodk  ov 
T«e!ity-fonr  platci  found. 
Jiiri'il  cried  tiiitn  the  l.urd. 
Jnred  went  down  to  the  val-  i 
ley  of  Nlmrod, 


Dcreret,  houcy-bee. 
Unrgea  bnilt. 

Decree  of  God,  choleo  land. 
Free  from  Ixtndm*. 
Four  years  In  taota  at  Mo- 

rlaiutimer. 
Lord  tiuki-a  ilirci-  honrs. 
Barren  like  a  disb. 

Eipiit     vwaki,  tixteeu 

etonee. 
Lord  tonclMd  tbn  MoMa. 
Finger  of  the  Lord  iMn. 

Jared's  brother  MW  the 

I/ord. 
Two  Ktonrs  clven. 
Moiie»  fCalrii  nji. 
Went  iibuMril  of  vesicle. 
Fnrioiis  wind  blew. 
M4  davK'  pn^(^nge. 
Oribah  ouotnt<3  king. 
King  Hhule  taken  captive. 
Shato'aaoa  alow  Noah. 
Jarad  mrriat  hia  Ibtbar 

•wayeiptlvii. 
The  daaghtcr  of  Jared 

danced. 
Juied  anointed  king  by  tbc 

baud  of  wickedness. 


Jared  murdered,  and  AlUak 

reigned  in  his  stead. 
Names  of  animals, 
poisonous  serpents. 
Kiplakish's  cmel  reign. 
Morlanton  anointed  Kiaf. 
Poiaonoos    eerpent*  d** 

slroyed. 
Many  wicked  kings. 
Moroni  on  Faith. 
Miracles  hy  Faith. 
Moroni  saw  .le'-ns. 
New  JerusaU-in  spokSBOL 
Kiher  cast  ouu 
Kecords  daialMd  IS  ttw  CKT- 

ity  of  a  rock. 
Secret  combinations. 
War  in  all  the  land. 
King  Shared  mnrdcred  by 
hUIligh-priest:  thelli^h- 
nricst  was  murdered  tijr 
I.ib. 

Lib  slain  by  CorLmlumr. 
Dead  bodies  cover  the  land, 
and  none  to  bory  tbem. 

aOOOipOO  of  men  slala. 
ill  Rainab. 
Cries  rend  the  air. 
8lept  on  their  swords. 
Coriautumr  slew  Shix. 
Do.  fell  to  the  earth. 
Kecords  bid  by  £tber. 

Book  op  Moromi. 


Christ's  words  to  thcTwelve. 
Manner  of  Ordiuntiou. 
Order  of  Sacrament. 
Order  of  Baptism. 
Faith,  Hope.  Charity. 
Baptism  of  little  children. 
Women  fed  ou  their  bus- 
bands* 


Snfferings  of  women  and 

children. 
,  Cannot  recommend  them  to 
I  God. 
Moroni  to  (he  Lnmanites. 
44<i  years  iiinre  the  Sign. 
I  Kecords  sealed  np  (Moroni). 
Oiltaortlietolrit. 
DaughterammderedaBdant  I  God*aWord  aball  bhe  flirtb. 

With  the  historj-,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  synopsis 
rurniahcd  aliove,  an  mixed  op  king  astaoitations,  visiona, 
paraltleH,  religiooa  meditatlona.   These  aiv  In  language 

iniit.iting  that  of  the  Knjrli.tb  nililc,  .niui  miuic  IitKl  pos- 
8age^  including  lar^e  |H)rtion.H  oflssaiali,  the  .^trmon  on 
the  Mount,  and  some  vcr>«8  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  bear 
tuch  strong  resemblance  that  oon-MonDon  criiica  daim 
tlieae  paiaagea  to  be  directly  copied,  sometimes  with 
slight  variationo  wliirli  do  not  improve  the  i^onsc  fxe 
Stenbouse,  p.  ij;W-.'i43 ).  I  tie  narntirc,  as  a  whoU>,  i* 
most  tedioii.*:  there  i"  not  n  trace  of  elevated,  poetic,  or 
religious  feeling.  The  style  is  that  of  an  uncttucaleii 
paiMO,  glaring  grammatical  errors  appearing  op  nearly 
every  page,  bmidea  groas  absurditica  and  anachrwniama. 
Beyond  the  s-^ortions  that  the  book  is  the  work  of  iii- 
spiml  write  i(  .n'liinu'  true-  n  li;,'i(iii,an<l  that  r<  vi liiionii^ 
miraeleH,  and  gill."  of  tongues  arc  ever  with  tbc  faithful, 
few  of  the  doctrinal  ]>eculiaritica  of  Monnonbm  can  be 
gleaned  from  it.  Materialistic  notiona  of  the  Deitv  are 
hinted  at  (A'rArr, cb.  i.  §  6,  p.  531. 64»),  and  infant  tuiptism 
is  forbidden  (.Voifni,  ch.  viii.  §  2,  p.  o.')7),  but  with  tlicsc 
exceptions  it  in  free  from  heretical  atat«'iiienl:i  or  novel 
dogmas.  It  o-sserts  the  perpetuity  of  miracici  iK  the 
Church,  and  on  this  acooont  the  In'ingitca  wen  iadneed 
to  aend  a  deptitation  in  the  early  stages  of  Xonaonirai 
to  exprcas  their  sympathy  with  Joseph  .Smith.  It  isals> 
most  explicit  in  its  condemnation  of  t>olygamy  and  free- 
masonry. It  will  be  renieinlM  n d  from  the  account  fnr- 
nishcti  by  Mr.  Trait  of  tbc  early  history  of  this  strange 
work,  that  the  original  copy^cngiaved  on  golden  plate^ 
WW  iu  a  Umgim  then  uakmnm  to  the  iraild,  and  that 
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bj  tlw  nd  «r  tiM  "  Urin  and  Tlumunim"  tbe  £imli»b 
ttnSaa  ww  oMaimxL  Aeconliiig  to  tlw  Honnon  an- 
thoritji  Ibo  liu<*k  wa5  placfil  in  Smitli's  liand.s  in  the 
refonoe«l  K;;>  puan  lan^ua;;i%  and  wc  are  alto  tuld  lliat 
the  way  in  which  Smith  translatt  ii  was  .!>  f.illt>ws;  II-: 
aat  behind  a  blanket  laing  across  the  room  Ui  keep  liie 
■acred  iMonU  from  prufane  eves,  and  read  oft',  by  the 
balp  of  hia  *<  Crim  aad  Thunmiia to  Oliver  Cowder>-, 
or  whom  we  hare  had  occasion  to  iipcak  before,  who 
>vri<lc  down  what  the  invisilile  '•  l*r<)|ihc't"  fiav*  a 
traji>laii<)n.  Smith  himaclf  being,  as  he  r(>nr<-K>('A,  hut 
a  "  |HM>r  w  riter."  A  fanuer  if  tbe  name  of  Martin  Har- 
rit  aupplitfi  Snith  with  tba  naoaaaaiy  fuoda  to  get  the 
work  printed.  Bat  before  he  ao  aopplied  Smith  he  went 
to  New  York  to  c-oiisidt  the  latv  I'ruf.  .\tu!i"ii  rr  unnlinr; 
the  ciirri'ctni'.ss  of  the  Prophet's  tran-l  u  ii  ii.  and  I'^ik 
with  hitn  a  copy  of  the  characters  on  mic  '1  i  Im'  ]  i.itr-i. 
The  Mormoiu  asaert  that  the  profeator  dcdarvd  tbe 
ehaiacten  to  be  EgypUan,  Chaldaie,  Aaqnrian,  and  Ar- 
abic, and  asked  to  see  the  or!i;inaI  ( Pmr! ofCntit  Piicf, 
p.  45).  But.  accordin^j  to  (M  iitile  authoriiy.  I'rof.  An- 
tlmn  proiniuiui'il  the  cxtrai  t  riirni>hi'<l  him  lo  nnisist 
"of  all  kiniU  of  crookvd  charactiTs,  di9[K»sed  in  col- 
umIl^  and  evidently  preiMired  by  some  perstm  who  had 
before  him  at  the  time  a  book  containing  various  alpha- 
betSi  Greek  and  Hebrew  lettm,  crosses  and  flourishes, 
Koman  letters  inverteil  or  j  hi-.  il  s-idcways  wtn-  ar- 
ranged and  placcil  in  pt'r]M  u.li  -uiar  columns,  and  the 
whole  ended  in  a  rude  di  lim  ati .  ii  of  a  dicle  divided 
into  vaiiooa  eonpartments  decked  with  fafioaaamagB 
marks,  and  eridently  copied  after  theMexiean  calendar 
pivi'ii  liv  HiniiliiiUlt,  but  ci>;iii'  I  in  a  way  a-*  ni>t  to 
betray  thf  j^jurL-c  ^vluMiL-t.'  it  \\a.'»  (li  rivnl,"  ajitl  warned 
Harris  a<;ainst  being  the  vinitn  of  roguery  {lA'ttrr  in 
Mackey,  \i.  32-34).  A  Csc-simile,  alleged  to  be  identical 
with  that  shown  to  ProC  Anthon,  is  puUiahed  in  Uie 
MiUeiutitil  Siar  (xr,  540),  and  u  liere  reproduced.  It  will 
be  nntic-ed  by  the  philological  student  that  these  charac- 
ters li  ivi  II  I  ri  ^rniblance  to  any  exi-tin;;  iiiie!t,  and  are 
like  nulliing  cUc  but  the  scratches  made  by  cliildren  for 
•mnaeaMat  when  they  begin  to  leom  writing.  Harris, 
ho««v«r,  loat  not  hia  Audi  by  FroC  Anthon'a  penim- 
•ioiia,  and,  tetaminjr  to  Smith,  continued  to  amtst  the 
preparitinn  nf  the  Knf?li«h  vpri*i<iii  nfrlje  H'O'l  of  Mor- 
mon iiiilil  about  IIG  [ia;;es  had  been  (■oiniili'Ieij.  The 
BIS.  of  the.'w;  llarriM  one  day  tiHtk  to  liiit  hou-nc  to  show 
to  hia  wife,  probably  to  aatiafy  her  that  tbe  money 
wbleh  be  was  ftmisbing  (br  Smith's  support,  and 
which  he  was  c.x|)ecting  to  supply  for  its  puliliiation, 
was  well-spent.  Herself  a  non-lx-liever,  slie  ci>nnive»l 
with  others  f«>r  the  set'ret  removal  of  the  MS.  On 
this  the  "  rrophct"  produced  a  "  rerelatiun"  ordering 
him  not  to  retranslate  the  portion  loat  in  the  English 
venioo,  lest  the  wicked,  finding  the  two  translations 
to  differ,  should  scoff  at  God's  work  (Dodr.  and  Cor. 
xxxvi,  p.  17M  . Shortly  after  Harris  was  moreover 
aiqjersrdfi I  i  i  hit  piwiiion  as  scril)e  by  Oliver  Cowdery, 
IWt  111  r>  u  iiii  'l  raitiil'iil  to  Smith;  and  when  the  work 
Wil  ready  fur  puhliuaiiun  he  furuished,  as  we  have 
atated,  all  neede<l  pi^cuniary  aid,  having  even,  in  obedi- 
ence !m  a  n  velatiMii  ( I),,rlr.  nii'l  fm-.  \liv.  :(,  p.  r,i|  -')\ 
8<jld  hii  lurin  to  proeiire  meahi*  t'uT  tliLs  pur|M>;*e.  In 
IKU),  linally.  the  Hook  of  Mormim  appeared,  accomjia- 
nied,  as  has  been  stated  above  by  Mr.  I'ratt,  with  a  decla- 
raUon  from  eleven  peiMna  that  th^  bad  aeen  the  orig>- 
inal  plates  from  which  this  version  had  been  prepared. 
Th'w  statement  wa*  necessary,  il^  thow  were  the  only 
piT'oii^  -II  \<Ti\  iirmil.  N'o  other  hiiinan  lu  iiit;  has  ever 
seen  them.  Like  Macpherson's  Uimianic  M.S.S.,  they 
have  never  been  forthcoming,  however  loudly  demand- 
ed, and  of  late  jnsua  all  knowledge  of  them  haa  beooroe 
tiwUtionaL  The  Mormona  deckre  that  no  one  else 
waaelkiwed  l>i  ^^c  them;  anil  .loseidi  liiir.-  If  iiifiinns 
US  that  after  he  had  "accomplbhed  by  them  w  hat  was 
required  at  his  hand,"  ..."  according  to  arrangements, 
the  annaytr  caUei/or  tkem,  and  Ac  [the  angtl]  ia» 
Am  «  kU  eloiyi  wM  Ab  dag"  {AubMog.  ch.  xiv> 


Controvenial  writers  against  Hormonism  are  unani- 
mous in  discaniing  this  whole  story  of  angel  visits  and 
j;old  plates  B-s  n  pure  iin  i  ution,  ami  brand  .losepli  Smith 
as  an  itn|Kvttor.  Vet  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  a  harsh  judgment.  'l*hat  Smith  bad  at  one  time 
in  hia  pfiaatmion  metallic  plataa  of  oome  kind,  with  en- 
grared  chaneteia  npoB  them,  there  appean  no  tcaooa  to 
(loiilit,  if  hinnan  testimony  l>e  accepted  evirlenre. 
Where  and  how  Ik- got  the  plate*  «lii<  h  he  exhihiteii  to 
a  numljer  of  jHTson!',  and  whether  the  /timk  (f  .Wo mum 
in  a  veritable  interpretation  of  tbe  cbaractcni  on  tbuoe 
pbitea,af«'v«f]r<BlfeiciitqiieadoiMi  Agidn,  whether  or 
not  the  narrative  presented  ia  true  and  of  any  impor- 
tance to  the  world  as  a  subject  of  faith,  arc  still  different 
question!*.  Certain  it  is  ttiat  Murmon  niioLiuist!*  Iiavc 
thus  far  failed  to  account  on  reaj>4inalile  priiK-i))lcs  for  tbe 
close  resemblance  of  portions  of  their  inspired  writinga 
which  th^  claim  to  be  taken  from  apcoche*»  cxborta- 
tions.  and  aermona  aaid  to  have  been  delivered  by  ancient 
Ameriean  prophets  and  a|>o!tile»,  wlio  of  einin*e  never 
saw,  or  eoulil  M-e,  the  English  Hilile  an  it  now  exists 
in  its  moileni  tranKlation,  and  for  the  !>lili  more  strange 
appearance  in  their  writings  t«i^an  tianala- 
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after  the  death  of  the  lost  of  tbeae  Anericaii  aeen 
(comp.  Stenhonw,  p.  6il8-4M5).  Beadei,  Gentile  po- 
lemics have  bnui;,'ht  forwanl  cviilencv  t<»  show  that, 
vrilli  tlic  exct'pti.iii  tif  certain  illiliratc  and  ungram- 
matical  intcrptilaiioiis  iK-aring  on  reli;;iiiuh  niatu-rs,  the 
•o-cailed  Hook  oj'Munnon  v/as  really  liurrowed  or  cupied 
nearly  verbatim  from  a  M8.  romance  written  by  an  or- 
dain«l  minuter  named  Sulumoii  Sftauldiiig,  who  was  bom 
at  Aabfonl,  Coniu,  in  1761,  and  wiu  educated  at  Dart- 
month  College  (claas  nf  ITn.'h,  aiul  wlm  du-il  in  181G  at 
Amity,  I'a.  It  Ls  unnecessary  to  go  over  tlie  arguments 
pro  and  con.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  uM^t-Morrooiis  general- 
ly think  tbcni  coiiilii.Mi  ve,  while  Uie"Saiat»''coiiaidef  the 
whole  atory  nf  >|.:iul(iiii^''s  MS.  romanee  a  acandiikntt 

filbrication.  Tlii  n-  i:<  un<|iii  .-<ii(iiinlde  evidence  that  ilie 
aaid  S|).tuldini;  did  write  wiuuthing  altoui  the  ancient 
inhabiianta  of  America;  that  his  )1.S.  was  intrustetl  for 
publication  in  1812  to  a  bookseller  named  Patcrsun  at 
PHtaborgh,  Pa.;  and  that  Spanlding  dying  before  pub- 
licali<in,  the  5fS.  rctnnined  in  I'itt.-biirgh,  wher«'  a  copy 
of  it  was  made  hy  ."^iiincy  i;i;;don,  then  one  of  I'ntcr- 
■on's  coniiwKtitor.'*.  Ixit  alti  nvarJ?!  tlie  aK*(>ciate  ol  .Ji)>r[ph 
Smith  in  the  promidgation  of  Mormon  doctrine:!;  and 
it  is  furthermore  asserted  by  oneof  SpauUling's  brothers, 
from  bis  lecolloctiou  of  portions  of  the  M8.,  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  Book  of  Mormon^  and  that  the  Utter 
\\;is  iiulcid  the  liona-tide  work  of  his  dccca?«  i!  brother; 
thi.'t  statement  being  sustained  by  several  uf  Mr.  ,Spaul- 
ding's  fricuds  from  their  remembrance  of  tlic  readings 
to  which  they  bad  fro(|uentIy  liateoed.  It  is  there- 
rote  eonjeetorad  by  anti-Momonbta  that  Rigdon  (into 
whose  liands  .Spnnlding's  romance  !■«  siijij>ns( d  to  have 
fallen  for  some  time)  gave  it  to  his  new  a?-«>ciate  to 
furtiier  his  purixj&cs  when  he  joined  liim  in  182'J,  and 
that  the  Utter — in  whose  soul  there  may  have  been 
•ome  rode  and  groaa  religious  notiens  and  fitelings— 
tlevlsed  the  ungrammatical  interpolations.  This  theory 
oeiiuireA  some  probability  from  the  fact  that  thet*e  re- 
ligions |»asMgc*do  not  refer  to  the  Old-Worlil  faitli-*  and 
the  practices  of  an  ancient  ritual,  but  to  ipiite  niodc-ni 
questions, such  as  int«re»ted  the  people  of  Western  New 
York  about  1890.  Calvinism,  UnimMtUam,  Methodism, 
Milienartantam,  Roman  Catholieiani  an  discussed,  if 
not  in  name,  yi  t  in  reality.  Bitt  tho?^-  who  accept 
such  staiementH  at  the  true  solution  of  the  ori:;in  of 
this  i)ook  must  ncceiwarily  condude  that  Joiiteph  Smith 
was  delibente  fakifier  and  wilful  impostor."  Tlie 
most  ineisiTe  writer  on  this  subject— John  Hyde,  jun. 

(^M'lrmiinis'n,  if^  !.'(vl^r$  and  J>i»ri/>lit'),  formerly  a 
Mormon  eMer  -unhesitatingly  announces  this  as  hU 
own  conclu^i^l^,  Yet  there  is  no  giHxl  ground  for  such 
a  position  if  it  be  considered  that  the  Hook  of  Mormon 
was  in  preparation  for  publication  when  Smith  fint  met 
Sigdon,  and  that  he  was  already  noted  as  the  discover- 
er of  the  pdd  plate*.  We  cite  the  comments  on  this 
gn-at  i|,ir-ri.iii  liy  Mr.  SteiihoniH',  who,  a?i  he  wa-,  him- 
self once  a  believer,  is  most  likely  to  know  whereof  he 
speaks.  He  says: 

"To  cnaelnde  that  there  was  •  wllftil'  lmpo«tnre  in  the 
orlglu  of  Morranulsm  is,  tu  an  arginnentniive  »cui<e,  to 
Make  nrn)«  ajralnst  a  sea  of  trouble.-"'  to  which  there  Ik  no 
liiini.  'I'hcie  if,  however,  an  ciu-y  solaiion  »)f  the  dilllciiliy 
ie-|  I-  tini,'  the  orL'iii  of  the  hook — i.e.,  to  iiilniil  hniie^l 
<  I'  (1  ,!lly  Id  Jijkeph  Smith,  in  the  iH-r-oi:--  wh"  '  wi[lK•^^ed 
nuto  the  world' of  that  which  the>'  baw,  and  in  all  tli.-it 
folU>ws  in  the  history  of  the  Mormon  movement.  Proh- 
ablr.  if  Mr.  liydc  were  now  to  write  on  the  subject,  while 
he  Would  nnilotihtecllv  prct<ervc  the  rame  powerfnl  argu- 
meiit«  nirainiii  the  divinity  of  the  tiook,  he  wonid conclude 
lh.it  .I<wi'j)h  Smith  wa*  after  all  only  an  extraordinary 
'njiirit  niedinm,"  and  had  been  f-uhjeeted  to  alt  ttie  va- 
garies aixl  caprices  of  th:i;  peculiar  condition.  Iti  this 
tolntion  of  thu  difllcnlty  rcp'-riing  Jo*4»ph'8  clalni<i  there 
is  a  perfect  c«)n!>ii'tcuey,  and  it  harmoulies  onipletely 
with  the  te»titn'iny  boiii  of  the  orthodox  and  the  hetero- 
dox. It  admits  the  claim  of  honesty  in  Jo»cph  Smith  and 
In  bb  *  witnesses,'  and  eqnal  honesty  in  those  who  have 
rejected  their  testimouT  and  denonuced  the  folly  of  their 
a«!<«rtlot)ii.  In  brief,  when  Joseph  Smith  BSld  Ibat  he  had 
vislono.drenmo,  and  revelatlans,  It  IslNSt  to  allow  that  he 

probably  had  all  that  esperleoce:  bat  when  he  clothed 
hia  eommonkathma  with  Uw  aanctl^  of  abaulaia  and  dl> 


vine  tnith,  the  acceptance  or  rcjer tlon  of  which  was  to  be 
'the  palvadon  or  dunuiatiou  of  the  wnrl!,'  U  was  simply 
the  operation  and  ais»eriiou  of  that  jcl  unconiprebcnaed 
niyitierioas  tnflnence  that  has  been  experienced  by  both 
g<H>d  aud  bad  men  In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  within 
ilie  bUtortcal  ken  of  man.  With  the  developments  which 
have  followed,  the  life  of  the  Mormon  Projihet  i*  easily 
inidcri'tood.  He  was  but  the  vehicle  of  'cpirit  comnuinf- 
r.iiion,' and  when  be  erred  it  wa.'*  nut  uitfitiwivil  unpott- 
ure  or  lielibrratr  fraud,  hut  in  the  native  hoiie-ty  of  Ills 
fiinple  nature  he  Ijclievetl  too  niu<  h.  ...  It  doer"  not  fecm 
porMble  that  he  toulJ  have  boine  up  tlirnuKh  hi*  whole 
life  of  peri-ecmloD,  aud  have  llve'l  and  ilied  nndnlaluin^ 
the  truth  of  his  story,  if  the  book  bad  beeu  a  fraud.  .  .  . 
That  some  of  thoae  andent  Inbabiinnta  may  have  made 
and  engraved  plates,  and  that  they  did  so  for  a  purpose— 
whotever  that  might  be— Is  very  posbible.  The  relics  of 
•enlptnre  and  painting  snegest  also  the  prol»ihllity  of  en- 
graving. Other  persons  oeRirlc  .Joseph  Smith  have  dls- 
covei  eil  in  llie  '^i  i>;inil  Mliiil.ir  pl.lIe^,  lie:ii  ilii,'  eviilein  e  of 
a  great  anliijnny,  anil  ■.i*  tiine  rnIN  nn  ilieie  iiuiy  vei 
nnmy  Fimilar  discoveriec.  Tiu  re  need  he  no  tli  flic  nil  v.  t  Imii, 
in  ac*ccptin<;  Joseph's  sluiy  of  tlntlinu'  <he  plaie.>;  it  i«> »  hat 
is  claimed  lobe  the  contents  of  the  plate*  thatU  Iticredible. 
ir  no  living  iwrson  (kbricaled  for  Jo^eph  8ndth  tbeAwi^ 
AformvN,  and  If  Joseph  did  not  nse  the  manniK-ript  ofSitlo- 
monflpnnldlnf,  the  Mormon  may  very  pmperly  ask,  'Who, 
then,  was  tbo  anthor  of  the  book?'  To  this  query  the 
litMik  of  Abrjfiain  Is  the  an«wer.  (See  helinv.a.)  In  the 
prwetilUK chapter,  the  Prophet's  'tran*lathiii'  of  ihe  papy- 
rus found  witli  the  Egyptian  mummie-  i-<  evulenily  nn- 
Irue;  vet  Joseph  Smith  tat  with  hi.«  nnianneiiM!*.  :uul,  hy 
'the  gift  of  Hod,' l)elicved  he  was  giving  a  iruthf.il  ir.ui-- 
lailon.  Ths  scientist  says  that  the  whole  story  is  mitrue ; 
that  the  Piophefa  version  of  the  hicroglypblca  Is  a  perfect 
mmancc :  that  the  hieroelypbics  bad  nu  more  allusion  to 
the  Abraham  of  Mosaic  history  than  they  had  to  do  with 
Aliniham  the  martyred  president  of  the  United  Slates. 
When  Joseph  Smith  irau-ilnted  the  Dook  uf  ilormon  by 
the  means  of  hi.-"  rrlm  and  Thuinmim,  the  ' lefornied 
Egyptian'  was  evidently  not  trauffiiruied  before  his  eye^< 
into  the  trannlated  text,  or  'the  gift  and  power  of  (i.»d' 
n-ed j>cculiarly  bad  Engllsb.  lie  gozed  nitou  that  Urim 
and  'Thutnmim  until  hU  mind  became  psyciiolosised,  and 
the  impressions  that  he  received  he  dictated  to  hU  aaib«k 
With  such  a  conelotlon,  the  anachronisms  oftht  boolL 
the  qnotatlons  from  the  Old  and  New  Te^tanmrts.  and 
the  language  of  modern  preachers  and  writers  ore  ac- 
counted fir.  That  there  is  such  a  mental  condition  lu 
human  life  a*  r!alrv;ivance.  In  which  p<'rsou»  are  Ktraujn}- 
ly  operated  n'.n)  ran  mentally  perceive  what  to  toe 

n'ntural  eye  is  iiu»eeii,  in  a  liellef  as  old  a?  the  history  of 
man  :  and  that,  when  the  mind  le  j>y!'chologi/,cd  hy  a  con- 
dition of  its  own,  or  by  the  operation  of  external  Influ- 
euces,  einguiar  impresstans  or  revelations  are  had,  Jhw 
people  to^ay  dispnte.  That  Joseph  Smith  was  in  thsse 
experiencca  one  of  the  most  reniarksblc  men  that  ever 
lived,  those  outside  of  Miirmonicm  alloi:ether,  who  knew 
him  intimately, testify.  He  l>eHc\eil  ih  u  lli^  i:ifl«  were 
divine,  niul  hi!*  inipre-j'ionK  wep-  u  \ . ',;[  i  .11-  fmiii  the  Al- 
mighty t'n-alor.  To  liiclft  that  llicic  ^vere  ilcl;li'  r:ite  im- 
tHmture  and  deliberate  fid-ehood  at  the  orl^'  in  1  T  .M  n  11  mn- 
Ism  is  to  challenge  the  \eraclly  and  tione.-ty  of  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  persons  who  accept  that  faith 
and  who  testify  that  Ihry  kttow  of  Its  truth.  It  U  more 
rational  and  cousistent  to  admit  that  what  such  a  body 
of  people  allege  thai  tliey  have  experienced  is  probably 
true  In  statement,  than  to  deny  It  aud  brand  it  as  impost- 
ure; hot  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Interpretation  which 
any  of  them  put  up<m  their  experience  is  itself  tnie. 
They  may  be  inlly  persuaded  that  they  have  h.id  vi-ions, 
dreani«,  the  minUterliii:  of  au;,-el»,  and  have  heard  the 
'voice  oflfod,'  all  \\iitie-*in^  to  the  truth  of  the  divinity 
of  Mormon  ism,  for  ail  this  lias  Iwen  asserted  again  and 
again  hy  very  nmny  others  besldea  Jeaqih  fimlui— men, 
and  women  too^  who  have  claimed  to  have  received  di- 
vine missions.  Outside  of  all  religioDS  enthosia<m.  also^ 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women — nolxr,  re- 
liable, and  trnttifiil  in  every  relation  and  bu!"iue«»  <tf  life— 
«iih  a-^  haii::ealili-  (.onvirtloti!'  a«  ever  the  Morinoua 
liad  Ili.it  ttiev  h  ive  peri-omdly  expiTicnceil  nil  Ihce  cx- 
tnionliiiary  iilieiuiiiKii:!.  'I'lie  trouble  uilh  the  Mtirmons 
au<l  with  all  this  class  of  believers  h<,  not  in  wbai  they 
have  experienced,  but  the  aner-lsimpratatlon  that  they 
may  have  pnt  npon  It  . .  .  There  have  been  mnltltndee 
of  persons  In  Ihe  world  who  have  believed  and  OMertet 
that  to  them,  and  to  them  only,  Uod  gave  vislono,  d roams, 
angcl-visit.",  the  power  of  hc  iiin;:  the  sick  and  'casting 
onl  devil.-i :'  and  they  have  flei  larei!  ili:it  llie-e  were  pnMila 
of  the  heavenly  ori.;ln  of  the  faiih  which  they  proclaimed, 
and  thi*  it  is  that  the  S.iints  hii\e  been  taught  by  the 
modern  apo'.tles  t'<  re;;ard  a-"  special  and  particular  to 
them,  while  it  has  been  a  peculiarity  common  to  the  re- 
ligions experience  of  all  the  world,  and  is  an  evidence  of 
nothing  more  than  a  certain  condition  of  mind  that  reii> 
ders  snch  manifestations  possible  with  persons  odaMed 
naturally  to  receive  them.  . .  .  That  Joseph  thonght  lio- 
roni  and  some  of  thoee  andent  personages  whom  b«  men- 
tions In  hU  hloffraphjr  appeared  to  him  U  no  doubt  true ; 
that  they  osedBiBi  tor  thelfpaipoaae^lrliaaUals  all  b»> 
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I :  and  wiMii  the  origin  of  mow  of  Um  gnat  nllelons 
of  tlw  world  t«  cousldered,  there  is  not  mnch  rante  for 
tvundar  that  those  pentona  who  buvc  nccrpted  Mormon- 
lum,  with  all  itM  cruditle!',  iihiiulil  liave  Imiu^tly  bolirved 
It.  Millioijs  hnvp  aw»"pU-(l  .Mulnuiinifi!  and  his  vi.'inii^; 
many  In;lll'»n^4  tnoni  huve  lived  ami  ilird  in  [lie  failh  of 
linililh.'*:  (■'lufiui'i!'  lui"  fwiiyil  n  ^iiiritii:!!  cnioire  from 
Dg«H  jont;  Ix^fore  tlie  Chri»tiiiii  icr:i ;  iiud  by  tue«e  and 
other  fuuuders  of  religliHU  »]rateiu»,  and  by  manv  of  their 
diMiples,  viaiona  and  reveliiiluua,  glfla  and  iniractilotu 
pOTPwytow  all  been  dalotad"  (JiM^  MtmtUaU  SaHUt, 

To  Uiia  lolntioii  of  the  qooitioa  «•  urn  diipooed  Hib-, 
■UntiaOjr  to  aoeedr,  with  this  exception,  that  we  would 
refer  the  mental  impri'ssion  of  vi.iioiii<,  ri'vclaii<iii!<,  etc., 
t<t  llir  hrilluriiuitiipiif  nl"  an  cxi  itid  itiia;,'iii;itiiiii  ratluT 
than  to  clairvoyance  or  any  other  so-called  9|jixitual  in- 
iiuencc  ur  communication. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  bore  to  add  that  Joseph 
Smith,  while  di8credito<l  among  his  own  townsmen, 
elicited  the  testimony  iluu  from  an  early  |«Tiinl  lir  >va^ 
regarded  as  a  viaiunary  an<l  a  fanatic,  l  liis  fact  is  of 
Ibe  otOMMt  inportance  as  affording  a  clew  to  hb  real 
chuieter,  and  an  explanation  of  that  otherwise  unao 
countable  tenacity  of  purpow  and  moral  heroism  dia> 
playt'il  in  tlic  mid^t  ()f  tii-rre  ])cr*c'<-iiti(in.  A  tiit-ri  infi» 
IKK-ttor — i.  c.  a  iHiTsoii  who  did  r.nt,  iu  <<inu'  .hcus*.-  or 
other,  partly  Ix-lievc  in  his  own  ini^^ion,  Imt  wlio,  on  the 
contraiy,  fdt  that  he  was  simpiy  the  liar  and  cheat  that 
paoph  edbd  him— would  have  bfoken  down  under  soeha 
tempest  of  oppodtion  and  hate  as  Smith's  course  excited. 

(2.)  The  chief  authority  on  Mormon  doctrine  ///#- 
Jioiih  of  [>uctiinr  iiiul  Cunmin/s  of  the  Church  (if  Jrtitt 
Ch/  i't  «f  l.iitti  r-'lii'i  S,iltiiA,  t. Urttd from  the  Revtlaliottt 
ofiio  l,  hy  JoH<  |)h  Sniiili,  pn^idenL  "This  work  is  to 
the  Monnon  Bible,"  says  Burton  (p, 447  sq.), "  what  the 
Vedanta  is  to  the  Yedai,  the  Talmud  to  the  O.  T.,  the 
Traditioin  to  tin-  Co^iu  l.  mid  tlic  Aliadid  to  the  Koran 
— a  ni'ci-x«ary  supplement  of  amplitications  and  explana- 
tions." The  fiist  edition,  published  in  Itfi^,  diflim BMch 
from  the  later  ones,  and  was  suboequent^  auppwad. 
The  work  consisU  of  two  dtatinet  parts:  p.  1-64  contain 
seven  lecturer  on  f,ii'!i.  ..rii,'iiially  tlelivrrcil  birorp  a 
cla."i)i  <if  elders  at  Kirlliiiid,  and  it  ncems  [>roliable  that 
they  were  written  by  Hi^jtlon,  wlif»  was  really  the  the(»- 
Ingical  founder,  though  be  is  only  recognised  as  tbe  lit- 
erary assistant  (Aoefr.  wni  Cot.  see.  ii).  In  then  are 

and  it  is  believed  that 


whatever  there  is  in  it  of  materialism  was  introduced 
by  Rigdon,  and  witli  it  nmny  (>tb<T  »lrange  departures 
from  the  theology  of  the  lio»k  oj'  Mormon.  Thus,e.g.f 
it  i-i  inferrctl  in  the  Itoclr.  and  Cor,,  froni  lleb.  xi,  8,  that 
faith  is  '■  the  piindnlc  of  power  axistiag  in  the  boaom 
of  (kKl  by  wneh  the  wonds  were  flraaMd,  and  that  if 
this  [■rinciple  or  attribute  were  taken  from  the  iH-ity, 
he  would  cease  to  exist"  (Lwt.  i,  13-17,  p,  3  ).  .\4;ain  : 
"When  a  man  works  by  faith,  he  works  by  mental  ex- 
ertion instead  of  physical  force.  It  is  by  words,  instead 
of  exerting  his  physical  powers,  with  which  every  be- 
iiiH  work<  liy  faith"  (lyect.  vii,  'X  p.  Ik>).  Many  <itticr  }>c- 
culinr  doctrines  are  hen'  M't  fortli.  'i  lic  wcond  part, 
entitled  Coreniinls  ami  ('ommttwlinriili,  romifl*  of  the 
revelations  given  to  Smith  at  various  Umea^  and  is  ev- 
idanfljr  by  a  diflimal  IuumI  Aam  tbe  £«etom  The 
style  and  grammar  betray  the  editor  of  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Boot  o  f  Mormon.  The  Cortnatitt  nnd  f  'om- 
ui'iii'liiuuls  n's<-inl'l('  in  form  the  Koran:  Uith  works 
contain  divine  revelations;  much  iit  Ijolh  is  only  of 
tcm{xirary  interest,  and  both  affonl  undesigned  male- 
riala  lor  the  life  of  their  aathocs.  Bat  all  the  tncaita 
of  the  Kemn  are  abaent  and  all  its  defreta  present  in 
thework  of  .los<'pli  Smith.  'I'lic  ri'vclations  w^  re  pven 
to  a  great  number  of  pcnons.  but  always  tlirou;;li  the 
medium  of  Joseph  Smith.  They  refer  to  various  sub- 
|ecta:  tbe  oigwiiiationi  wonbip,  and  hierarchy  of  the 
Cbnieb ;  instructions  in  faith  and  monds,  prophecica, 
visions,  paraMr<.  interpretations  of  Scripture,  directions 
to  individuals  aU)ut  their  acts,  preachinjjs.  joumeyin',;*, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  faiib,  and  coiKcrninu'  I'lc  affairn 
and oeeds^  spiritual  and  temiwral,  of  the  Church.  TIk  re 
are  slso  two  addtessea  of  the  Ftaphet  to  the  Saints  in 
Nauvoo,  delivered  in  writing  only ;  minutes  of  the  High 
Council  (February  17, 1834),  declarations  ofthc  Church 
on  marriai^e  and  p>vemment>.  anil  an  nr<Miinl  of  tin' 
martynlom  of  .Joseph  Smith  an<l  bis  brother.  'I'lioae 
sections  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Church  and 
tbe  duties  of  the  ministry  are  placed  first,  then  the  par> 
tiona  ehieily  treiiting  of  (aith  md  practice;  lastly,  than 
that  relate  mainly  to  indlTldaala  and  to  tempenuy  di^ 
cumstanees. 

(:i.)  .Many  other  revelations,  translations,  prophecies, 
addresses,  etc.,  of  Smith  were  published  in  tbe  petiodi- 
cals  of  the  8Beik,all  of  wbieb  are  reRarded  aa  of  antlmf^ 
ity.  Soon  of  thcK  haTe  been  eollecte«l  into  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  The  Ptarl 
of  (irtat  J'rict,  Ik  inij  n 
choice  Srlediim  f/urn  ihr 
Great  /{'  riltitii'tn',  J'ldiis- 
lation*,  ami  Narrationt 
of  Jusrph  Bndth  (Urer> 

jKxd,  1851).  In  lbi-»  Uiok 
is  Mt  forth  till-  theory 
that  Murmoni>m  is  the 
revival  of  the  primitive 
religion  revealed  to  Adam 

("see  also  Doctr.  nnd  Cor, 
Lect.  ii,  p.  H  ;  <'ort~ 
mints  iiH'l  ('tiiiiiii.  iii,  IH 
29,  p.  7t<).  A  similar  the- 
ory is  found  in  the  Ko- 
ran.  There  also  uppun 
a  translation,  with  fk^' 
similes,  of  wime  Kgy[»tinn 
)>apyrus  rolls,  jirocured 
from  a  travelling  show- 
man. Smith  declared 
these  roUa  to  be  written 
1>y  Abrahant,  narrating 
his  stay  in  Epj'pt.  An 
eminent  Fniich  Egypt- 
ologist, M.  ]>everia,  of  the 
MnasuD  of  the  Loinrra  at 
1*aria,before  whom  thefac- 
simika  were  laid,  showed 
that  they  represent  the 
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'  resarrectlon  of  Oriri*,  «  fbaerary  diBk,  and  a  paintinf^ 
fniin  n  fuiu'mrv  MS.  This  deviation  i/f  M.  Devt'ria's 
trati>iatit>n  from  .Smitirii  would  ualurally  again  lead  to 
the  siipiMisition  tliat  tbv  would«be  prophet  intentionally 
played  off  a  tictitious  traoaUtiflo  w  an  wuttt  nndering 
«f  tbe  original  papyri.  Thi«  tlMorjr  med  not,  faowcnr, 
be  espoused,  ns  has  bcvn  well  shown  by  Mr.  Stenhouso  : 
"With  llie  I'rophftH  .ntnry  of  tho  sujiiHiw-d  Jiook  of 
Abrtiham  placed  side  hy  ^il^•  with  tin:  I riui^lalion  of 
the  papyrua  by  the  scientist  tbe  reader  may  powibly 
oonduclalliafciaaephSiidthfaBiiOied  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  Saints,  and  hence  that  the  claim  throughout  thU 
work  that  Jo.topli  was  sincere  ia  here  unsapported.  The 
author,  ii'itwii  h^triinlin;/.  mill  clings  to  the  nssi  riion  that 
Joaeph  believed  ainctn  1  y  that  he  waa  inspired, and  the 
pdda  trith  whieh  be  gave  this  translation  to  tbe  worUl 
•oppott*  tbit  wnriimion.  Had  1m  aver  doobtcd  tbe 
oomctneaa  of  bit  traDtlatlon,  be  nercr  wotild  bave  giv- 
en to  the  jiuhlio  the  fac-simile  nf  tlic  characters  and  hia 
tranalalioti  of  them.  Joseph  Smith  at  tbia  time  was 
thii^  jmn  ef  «g<kUid  IkuI  through  too 
^eiimoe  to  hara  risked  bis  lapotatino  npon 
aiiTtMn^  aboot  wbieb  he  bad  tbe  dighteit  dmbc  If 
the  tr  nixlntion  of  the  scientist  is  correct,  and  it  boars 
upon  its  face  evidencv  to  that  effect, then  JoiH'ph  was  as 
much  deceived  as  many  others  have  been  before  and  since 
who  bave  laid  claim  to  tbe  poeseiston  of  divine  and  au- 
pdwait  and  the  laoelvlnif  of  iwralationa." 
who  may  be  interested  in  these  Egyptian  an- 
tiqnitics  and  the  variability  of  the  two  translators  will 
do  well  to  consult  Stenhouso,  p.  512  to  hWK  Tlic  /'mil 
of  Great  Price  contains  also  two  different  ai-counts  of 
the  creation,  both  made  up  out  of  (ien.  i.  A  tranalation 
iagifcn  of  Matt.zxiii,Si^aiidzziT,dillieffipgftom  the 
Antboriied  Tnaioii  in  bontainbig  addldona  to  tbe  ex» 
t'/iit  of  one  third,  entirely  unsupported  by  niiy  ]\fS.  or 
version.  There  are  sonic  other  fragments,  ali!»urii  but 
unimportant^  exce]it  as  showing  the  audacity  of  the 
aotbor.  The  ^  tranalationa"  are  poctiona  of  a  tranala- 
tion of  the  whek  Bible,  aild  to  exiak  in  io  the 
hands  of  the  Monnon  leaders.  Some  further  astncts 
))ave  appoiired  in  periodicals;  the  text  is  altered  to  suit 
Mormon  (liM:trines  niul  larpc  additions  matle.  It  is  as- 
serted by  tbe  Mormons  that  the  Autborited  Version 
has  been  frandidtntly  comipted,  and  that  tbia  '^tiansla- 
Urn"  alone  lepieaents  tbe  original  and  true  form.  Ot  li- 
ar revelations  are  also  said  to  exist  in  l^IS.,  to  bo  pub- 
lisheit  when  the  world  is  ripe  for  them. 

in.  Mormon  Ihictriw/i, — The  creed  of  the  Mornion- 
isis  would  naturally  be  suppoacd  to  be  embodied  in  the 
Souk  of  Mormon.  TUa  ia  not  the  case,  however.  Tbe 
tbeolotry  as  there  embodied  Utten  but  little  from  or- 

tlio<lox  Trinitarianism.  Hnt  this  is  by  no  means  the 
real  cretnl  of  the  latter-day  Saints.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  set  forth  exactly  and  cUaily  the  prin- 
cipleB  of  Mormon  tboobigy.  First,  there  ia  tbe  theory 
of  eontlmioaB  fvvelation  aUdinig  in  tbe  Chttieh  (aee  Pre- 
face to  Uymn-book  [18.16];  Com/" fi  /i'/  ?i  .  /'Mr'  t'nilh 
and  DoctriHfs,  [i.  43-41).  Socondly,  Moniiun  theolojjy 
al>)unds  in  such  an  extraoriliiKiry  ri'hiiixliirc  of  truth 
and  superstition,  of  pbiloaupby  and  fiinaticism,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  disentangle  than  and  ri'ducc  them  to  any- 
thiog  like  an  ordcily  system.  Tbe  only  document  nt 
an  leaembling  a  ereed  ia  published  in  the  Pearl  n  fCrrat 
Price,  p.  55  stj.,  and  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  77i'  Itite. 
I'rogrrM,  aiul  TnmU  «/ ihe  Church  oJ'Jmuf  Christ  of 
Latter-tliii/  ^faints;  brinr;  a  $erits  of  Answers  to  Qiin- 
fMHM,  by  lira.  Ueoige  A.  Smith  (Salt  lake  City,  1872, 
8vo),ph40^41«  It  iaftom  the  pen  afJoMph  Smith,  and 
WHaampaedlqrlilminl842;  WainMititbeniafuU: 

"First  We  believe  In  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in 
his  Son  Jesns  Chriat,  and  in  the  Holy  Obnst 

"We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own 
afaM|iand  not  fur  Adam's  transgression. 

"We  believe  that  through  i£e  atonemeat  of  Chriat  all 
mankind  may  be  saved  by  phediflnoa  to  the  towi  and  or- 
dinance* of  the  Uospel. 

«*WabaUevathattbmordlaaiWMarat  1,Vlalthfaitha 


Lord  Jeans  Christ ;  9,  Repentance ;  S,  Baptism  by  immer- 
sion for  the  remission  of  sins ;  4,  Laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  ffifl  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"\Ve  believe  tliat  a  man  moat  bo  called  of  God,  hy 
'  prophecy,  and  by  1  jying  on  of  bauds'  by  those  who  are  ia 
authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  adiniuiater  in  the  or- 
dinances thereof. 
"  We  believe  in  tbe  same  orgauisatlon  tbat  existed  tai 

i  tbe  primitive  Chnrcb,  vis.  npoatlee,  psophots^  paitoia, 

;  teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

i    "We  believe  lu  the  pifl  of  toneues,  nrophecy,  revela- 
lation,  vicloiin,  hralini',  iuterprctatiou  oriouijucs,  etc 

\Vc  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  as  liar  aa 
It  is  translated  correctly :  we  also  baOaT*  the  Book  of 
Mormon  to  be  the  Word  of  Ood- 

"  Wo  believe  all  that  (3od  has  revealed,  all  that  he  does 
now  reveni,  and  we  believe  tbat  he  will  yet  reveal  mauv 

great  and  important  things  pertalnlag  to  the  kingdom  of 
lod. 

"We  believe  In  the  lltornl  catherlng  of  Israel  and  In 
the  restoration  of  the  Ten  'I'ribes  -.  tbat  Zion  will  be  built 
upon  this  continent;  that  Christ  will  reign  penOBallT 
upon  the  earth,  and  thnl  the  «aRh  WlU  ba  iwiiwrad  and 
receive  its  panidlpale  jrhiry. 

"  \Vc  clnlin  the  [irivile;;e  of  ^vor^l!i]>]liu^  A!mi.-lity  C,.n\ 
accordlu);  to  tbe  aictates  of  our  couiscience,  and  allow  all 
men  tbe  same  privUafik  lat  tham  wantalp  mnr,  whanb  «r 
what  ihey  may. 

We  beliava  In  babw  ioldael  to  Mng^  prmManta.  nd» 
ers,  and  magfstrateat  m  obaTlag,  honoHng,  and  aairtala« 
Idr  the  law. 

"We  believe  in  beln;;  honest, true,  chaste.  l)€ncvo]ent, 
vlrtiioii.«,  and  in  ilolu^  j;i)od  to  all  men;  Indeed,  we  may 
snv  '.hill  uc  follow  the  admonition  of  Paul,  'We  helii/ve 
all  things,  we  hoiM?  si!  thlntrs;'  we  bave  endured  many 
tbin)^  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there 
is  anything  virtuoui',  lovely,  or  of  >;ood  report,  or  pralse- 
wortny,  we  seek  after  these  things." 

A  mora  perfect  and  eompleto  copy  ia  funiahed  by  Mi; 
Omn  Piatt,  wlddi  we  alao  insert,  aa  it  ia  now  addon 

to  l>e  ri  ai.hi  d  in  this  detailed  ami  explanatory  form,  and 
on  many  puiiita  dearly  elucidates  tlie  atrangc  views  of 
(hcae  Sainta,  (itec^  however,  fiiuttm,  p.  467-480.) 

"  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  hi  hie  Ban 

Jesns  Christ,  and  In  the  Uoly  Ghost,  who  bears  record  of 
tbem,  the  -aiiic  throuuhout  all  ntres  and  forever. 

\Vr  bclii'M-  that  all  mankliiil,  liy  the  Irjin-j.-n.-'-^ion  of 
their  Ursl  parentt«,  and  not  by  ihoir  own  kIus,  wore  broD{;ht 
under  the  curse  and  pemilty  of  tbiU  tran!>i7res8ion,  which 
consigned  them  to  an  eternal  banishment  from  the  pree- 
ence  of  Qod,  aod  their  bodies  to  an  endlese  sleep  In  tbe 
dust,  never  more  to  rise,  and  their  spirits  to  endlese  mla> 
ery  under  the  power  of  Satan ;  ana  that,  In  this  awAd 
I  condition,  they  were  utterly  lost  and  Ihllen,  and  bad  no 
I  power  of  their  own  to  extricate  themselves  therefrom, 
i  "We  believe  that  through  the  Kufferlnps,  denth,  and 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  nil  mankind,  witlinat  one  ex- 
ception, are  to  be  comi)letfly  .t.hI  lullv  reliMini-cl,  Imih 
body  and  spirit,  from  the  cndli  Fs  luuiiishnient  and  rur.so 
to  which  they  were  consii'neil  liv  A'him's  transjrresslon ; 
and  that  this  nulversal  salvatiou  and  redemption  of  tbe 
whole  hnman  family  from  the  endiesapanal^artfeaocl^ 
^  inal  sin  Is  eifected  witbont  any  oondltwna  whalaoaver  on 
i  their  part :  tbat  is,  that  they  are  not  required  to  believe, 
I  or  repent,  or  he  baptized,  or  do  anything;  else,  in  order  to 
'  be  redeemed  from  that  penalty:  for  >vhether  they  liellevo 
or  (li«lte!ieve,  whether  tney  repent  or  remain  im;.rii:iriit, 
\\hflh(  r  they  are  b.nplizi'd  or  nubaptlzed,  whether  tliey 
k<  I  ;i  ilie  l  oininimdments  or  break  tbem,  whether  they 
are  righteous  or  uurixhteons,  It  will  make  no  difference 
in  relation  to  their  redemption,  both  soul  and  body,  from 
the  penalty  of  Adam's  transgression.  The  most  righteona 
man  tbat  aver  Hvcd  on  the  earth,  and  the  moat  wldud 
wretch  of  the  whole  human  flunQy,  were  both  placed  no- 
de r  the  name  curse  without  any  irnusjirresBlon  or  ajjen- 
cy  of  their  own,  and  they  l>oth  alike  will  he  redeemed 
from  that  cnrse  without  any  n::ency  or  conditions  on  their 
part.  Paul  say*  i,Uum.  v,  '  I'licrcforc,  ;is  by  tbe  offence 
of  one,  Jadgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation; 
even  so,  by  the  righleonsuess  of  <nie,  the  Tne  gift  came 
upon  all  men  unto  the  Justification  of  life.'  This  is  the 
reason  why  all  men  are  redeemad  (torn  the  gmvak  TUa 
is  the  reason  thnl  the  spirits  of  alt  mm  are  reetared  to 
I  heir  l)4>dies.  This  is  the  reason  that  oft  men  are  re- 
deemed from  their  first  banishment  and  restored  Into  the 
presenre  of  God.  And  this  is  the  reason  that  the  Saviour 
said  (John  xii,  '  If  I  be  liHed  up  from  the  cirtli,  1  will 
draw  all  vun  unto  me.'  Afier  this  full,  complete,  and 
universal  reilemption,  re^^ti/ratlon,  icid  Mdvation  of  the 
whole  of  Adam's  race,  through  Uie  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ,  without  Ibltb,  repentance,  bapUem,  or  any  other 
works,  then  all  and  every  one  of  them  will  eqlor  eternal 
life  and  happiness,  never  more  to  be  bawllhaa  nam  the 
presence  of  God  if  thej/  themmlw  Aace  usaimllild  m  ttm; 
for  the  penalty  of  the  orl^^inal  ain  can  have  no  more  power 
over  them  at  all,  for  Jesna  hath  destroyed  its  power,  and 
broken  the  bands  of  the  drat  death,  and  obtained  the  vic- 
tory oyer  the  gimtm,  and  dotlvafad  all  Ita  capilvea,  and 
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restored  them  from  thrir  lintii-hment  into  the  Lire?ence 
of  his  Father;  hciio'  firruAi  li'.r  ui:i  iiirM  ij.<  tiiein«,  »/ 
they  ihtmmlve*  are  iiotfuiinil  tranxiirf»>uirH  n/  utmt  lam. 

"We  believe  that  all  roauklud,  in  their  intent  state,  are 
tocapable  of  knowing  good  and  evil,  and  of  obeying  or 
dltoMTlug  a  law :  and  that  theraftm  tlwre  U  no  law  giv- 
«o  to  Uiem,  and  that  where  there  to  no  law  there  Is  hd 
ttU'gresaioif ;  hence  they  are  innocent,  and  If  thc-y  should 
all  die  in  their  infant  state  they  wonld  eujoy  oti^fual  life, 
not  hcin^  triin8;;r<>8eor8  Ibemselveii,  neither  accountable 
for  AdaniV  i-in. 

"We  bolieve  that  nil  nniiiklinl,  hi  runsipqnenfe  of  the 
full,  lifter  tht'v  l'i>i\v  up  frnin  tl)i'ir  infant  *tn\e  nml  come  to 
ihe  years  of  uiidcrriniidinc.  know  giKxi  and  evil,  and  ore 
capable  of  otx'ving  ur  disobeying  a  luw,  and  that  n  Inw  1:4 
given  neain«t  dolii;;  evil,  and  that  Ihe  penalty  afflxeil  is  a 
second  banishment  from  tlM  praaenc*  of  Goo,  both  body 
and  spirit,  ttfur  they  liave  ban  radaamtd  tnm  the  Jirtt 
tmUmmnU  and  rcaumd  Into  bU  presence. 

**We  believe  that  the  penalty  of  this  second  law  can 
liave  no  effect  opon  p^rsoim  who  have  not  h.-id  the  f)rivi. 
Imc  in  this  life  of  iMToniiu;;  ifqiiDlntcd  therewith;  for 
altnau^'b  the  ll„'ht  thut  is  !ii  them  teuclie!)  them  good  oiid 
evil,  yet  th;it  li;;ht  dufd  not  ti-ttch  them  the  law  nunluct 
doliiv'  evil,  nor  thf  jK-tmlty  thcrenf.  And  althoU','h  thi-y 
have  done  thiii;,'«  wntUiy  of  nKiiiy  >-lripe«,  vet  the  law  can- 
not be  brought  to  bear  against  them  and  its  penalty  be 
imilBtud,  becanao  tbey  can  plead  ignonuiea  thereof, 
nieralbra  tiMj  wtll  be  Jndgeo,  not  by  the  revealed  law 
wblch  they  have  been  Ignorant  of,  bnl  by  the  law  of  their 
conscience,  the  penalty  thereof  being  a  lew  stripes. 

"We  believe  that  all  who  have  done  evil,  having  n 
knowledge  of  the  law,  or  aricrwards  in  tlii«  life  coming 
to  the  kiiowle<lt;e  thcmif.  are  uiidcr  Its  peiinltv,  which  is 
not  inllirtt'd  in  this  world,  (uit  in  the  worlif  lo  come. 
Thcn-fori-  Mirli  Iti  lhi«  world  im-  prlKonf  rx,  chut  up  under 
tlic  M'liti'im-  of  tin-  !:iw,  .'iwaltii!;;  \>ith  av^ful  fear  for  the 
time  uf  Judgment,  wiieu  the  penalty  shall  be  iufllrted,  dii- 
algwiBglhiii  lo  a  muni  Umithnunt  fcem  the  preyencc  of 
tliMrBMiMia«r,lrfM>bMl  ledw—d tlum from  the  penalty 
ottkit/trtt  law.  Gat,  Inqniies  the  alsiier.  Is  there  no  way 
tuny  escape f  Is  my  case  hopeleaaf  C.-m  I  not  devire 
aomeway  by  which  I  r.iii  estricntc  myself  ft-om  the  pen- 
alty ot  tM»f eatui  liiir,  ;(nd  eiTMi**-  ihi.s  uretnui  hani»kmmtt 
The  anvwer  I*— If  thi'U  c  nnm  hid<'  tliypcif  from  the  iill- 
searchiiu'  eye  of  uu  onuilprf-oni  (i.nl,  di  ii  .m  -iiiill  noi 
tiud  thee,  or  if  thou  cnii."l  [jrcv.iil  with  him  to  deny  justice 
ita  claim,  or  if  tbon  canst  clothe  thyself  with  power  and 
contend  with  the  Almighty,  and  prevent  him  fhini  exe- 
cuting the  sentence  of  ihe  law,  tuen  thou  canst  escape. 
If  tiiou  canst  cause  repentance,  or  imptlxm  In  water,  or 
Buy  of  thiiii'  own  works  to  ainne  for  the  lenft  of  thy  triins- 
gressions.  then  Ihon  canst  deliver  thyself  from  the  awful 
pen.illy  that  awaits  Ihee.  lint  Im?  assured,  O  ninnor,  that 
thou  niimt  not  d(-'vi«<'  .iiiy  way  of  tliiuc  own  to  <•?«  jiix-,  Imr 
<lo  anything;  that  will  dfci/.-  for  thy  sins.  Therefore  thy 
ca«c  i"  ho|ielpc9  uiilc<<8  (iod  hath  de\lfed  some  way  for 
thy  delivei-ance;  bat  do  not  let  despair  seize  upon  thee, 
fhr  tlNim^  tkoa  art  aader  th*  MBlMun  ofa  broken  law, 
•M  h«M  M  power  to  atone  fbr  Vlxf  ifafl  nd  redeem  thy- 


aelf  tiMteftom,  yet  there  ta  hope  tn  thy  cnae,  for  he  who 
gave  the  law  baa  devised  a  war  for  thy  deliverance.  Tiiat 

aamr  Je^ns  who  hath  aloui-rl  for  the  ori^iiuil  •■in,  anil  will 
ri'dci-m  all  mnukltid  fruni  tin-  jn-MMliy  ih'-rri  f  !miIi  mI-u 
atoned  for  thy  alna,  and  offerclb  salvation  and  aeiiverauce 
to  tbee  oQ  oertata  coadltloiia  to  be  ci»pUed  with  on  thy 
part. 

"We  believe  that  the  flrat  condition  to  1i«  compllod 
with  on  the  part  nf  sinners  la  to  Mfetw  In  Ood,  and  to  the 
■adMnpt  and  death  of  Ma  Soa  Josna  Christ  to  atone  for 
the  elns  of  the  whole  world,  and  tn  hts  resnrrection  and 

a!»rension  on  high  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  his  Fa- 
ther to  make  Intercession  for  tiic  children  of  men,  and  In 
the  Holy  (ihof't,  which  Is  given  to  all  who  obey  tiic  Gos- 
pel. 

"That  Ihr  seronil  condilloii  is  to  rc/jrnt— that  is, all  who 
believe  arci.rdin;:  to  the  tl:-!  (.milttion  are  ic(piiic<l  to 
come  humbly  l>efore  Owl  and  confess  their  sins  with  a 
broken  heart  and  contrite  spirit,  and  tn  turn  away  from 
Ihem,  and  cease  from  all  their  «vtf  dasdis  and  make  res- 
tltatlon  to  all  th^  havo  lo  aaj  waj  Injoredt  at  Cu  ae  U  U 
lo  ibeir  power. 

"That  the  third  condition  to  to  be  httptittd  by  immer- 
sion in  water.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
(.thi>st,/i/r  rf  miMton  qfnn»;  and  that  thii«  ordinainc  is  lo 
be  a<iiuliii-;'Trd  by  one  who  Is  called  .iikI  niithorizcd  of 
Jesus  Chris!  to  biiptl/c;  otherwise  It  is  illr.j.il  nnd  of  no 
adVMijtnL'L',  and  n  ul  :n  i  c;!!^!  Ity  liliu;  ami  lliiit  it  is  lo  lie 
admiiiisleifd  only  to  iIkwv  jutsohs  nvUo  lielievo  and  re- 
pent according  to  the  two  preceding  conditions. 

"And  that  the  fourth  condition  is  to  receive  the  lauing 
en  4f  Aoads  In  Um  oaao  Of  Jena  Okitol  Ibr  tba  gift  of  tiM 
Bofy  Ghost;  and  that  thta  otdfoaaee  to  to  be  adnlnto- 

tcted  by  the  apostles  or  elders  whom  the  Lord  Jesns  hath 
called  and  authorized  to  lay  on  hands;  otherwise  it  is  of 
DO  ndvaiita::e,  being  illegnl  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  that 
It  is  to  be  adniinif^tered  only  to  those  i>erson«  who  believe, 
repent,  and  are  bapti/.ed  into  this  fhnrch,  according  to  Ihe 
three  preiediii;^  conditions.  These  arr  tlu-  lli-t Condl- 
Uons  of  Ihe  Oospel.   All  who  comply  with  them  receive 


forgiveness  of  sins  and  are  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Uhuet.  Throii^'h  these  conditions  tliey  lici  uwiv  ttie  adnpt- 
ed  sons  and  daughter*  of  <}<«!.  ThrouL'h  this  priH-c»s  they 
are  bom  airain,  tirnt  of  water  and  then  of  the  Spirit,  and 
become  cblldreu  of  the  kingdom— heirs  of  Ood— saints  of 
the  Most  Uiab— Ihe  Chnrch  of  Um  li8tsbam~4lie  alact 
people,  and  helm  to  a  ealesttal  lobedtanca  otanai  to  tba 
presence  of  God.  After  cnnpljrlnif  witli  tliaea  | 
their  uamee  aw  enrolled  tn  toe  book  of  tT 
righteous. 

"They  are  tlicn  r'-iiiiircd  to  be  humble,  to  be  meek  and 
lowly  111  heort.  tn  WK-fli  mid  prny,  to  dervl  juRtly  ;  and  in- 
a-iniii  li  iis  ihcy  hnv.-  il:f  rii  l;---  <iflh:-  world,  to  feed  the 
hungry  und  ctuthe  the  uaiicd,  accia<linu'  to  tho  dictate* 
of  wisdom  and  prodence;  to  comfort  th  -  ifflined,  to  bind 
up  the  broken-nearled.  and  to  do  all  the  good  that  is  in 
their  power;  and,  besides  all  these  things,  they  are  re- 
quired to  meet  together  as  often  as  circnmsUnces  will 
odmit  and  partake  of  bread  and  wine,  in  remembrance  of 
the  broken  biMly  and  shed  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesns  ;  antl, 
in  short,  to  continue  fiiithfnl  to  the  en<!  In  all  the  datiee 
enjoined  upon  them  by  the  w  ird  and  Spii  i:  of  Christ. 

"  '  It  is  the  duty  and  privilp:,'e  of  tti.-  saints  thus  orgnn- 
ixed  upon  the  e\ erlasi in;,'  (;<im[i<1  to  l  elieve  in  and  eiijuy 
all  the  gifts,  powers,  and  blessings  which  How  from  the 
Holy  .Spirit.  8uch,  for  instance,  ns  the  gifts  of  revelation, 
iirophecy,  viaioBS,  the  ministry  of  angels,  healing  the  sick 
by  the  laying  OO  of  hands  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  work- 
ing of  miraaes,  and.  In  short,  all  the  gifts  aa  mentioned 
In  .Scripture,  or  as  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  salnls.'  We 
believe  that  iiifpired  opostles  and  prophets,  together  with 
all  the  odiccrs  ns  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
necessary  to  be  in  the  (  h-irch  In  tli<'>c  days. 

"We  believe  that  there  has  In-en  a  t'ciieral  and  awful 
niiostasy  from  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that 
all  the  known  world  have  been  left  for  centuries  wtthont 
the  Chnrch  of  Christ  among  them ;  without  a  prieiitbood 
anthoriiied  of  God  to  admfiilsler  ordinances ;  that  every 
one  of  the  charchee  hae  perverted  the  Gospel,  some  in  one 
way  and  some  In  anottier.  For  Instance,  almost  every 
Chnrch  has  done  awsy  '<m«er«t'»n  /»r  rtmitrion  o/st'rw,' 
Those  few  who  have'  tiroctlccd  it  /or  remission  o/  nint 
have  done  awoy  the  onllnance  of  the  '/nyiwij  nn  o/  'hnndtl' 
upon  bantl/.cd  believers  for  the  ^'ift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Again,  the  few  who  have  practiced  the  last  ordinance 
tiavo  perverted  the  flrst.  or  have  done  away  the  ancient 


gifts,  powers,  and  blessings  which  flow  from  the  Holy 
%ilrttt«e  ka«a  aaM  to  laiMod  maatlee  and  prophets, Wo 
bava  no  need  off  foa  la  um  wOf  of  these  dajrs.  Tbnea 
few,  again,  who  lutve  believed  In  and  eontenoed  for  Iho 


mirarnlous  gifts  and  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  ptit> 

verted  the  ordinances  or  done  them  away. 

"Wc  believe  that  there  arc  a  few  sincere,  honest,  and 
immble  i)ersoi!s  who  are  striving  to  do  accordlni:  to  the 
be-t  of  their  tinderstjuiding :  but  In  many  respects  ihey 
err  In  doctrine  because  of  fulse  tenrlieri.  and  the  precept* 
of  men  ;  and  that  Ihey  will  rereive  the  faluesa Of  th* Ooa- 
pel  with  gladness  as  s(M>n  as  they  tiear  it. 

"The  gospel  In  Ihe  llonk  n/  yformon  Is  the  same  os  that 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  revealed  in  great  plaiunesfl^ 
so  that  no  one  who  reads  it  can  misnnderstand  lla  prlnel- 
plcs.  It  hns been  rerealed  by  the  angel  to  be  prracned  a* 
a  wltnesato  all  nations;  llrst  t<>  the  Gentiles  and  then  to 
the  .Tewet  then  cometb  the  downfall  of  Habylon  — thus 
fiililMing  the  vision  of  John,  which  he  bcheUl  on  the  I^:e 
of  I'iitmos  (He v.  xiv, 

"Many  revelations  and  prophecies  linve  been  t'ivcu  to 
this  [I.  e".  the  Mormon]  Church  sim  e  Its  ^i^e,  which  have 
been  printed  and  sent  forth  lo  the  world.  Tbc«e  also  con- 
tain the  goaoei  in  great  plalaness,  and  tnatroctkma  of  ia> 
finite  importanealo  the  Satata.  Tbey  also  nnlbid  the 
great  events  that  await  this  generation :  theterrilile  Itidg- 
menis  to  Ih»  ponred  f.»rth  npon  the  wlclced,  and  the  bU  ss- 
Ings  and  glories  to  be  u'iven  to  liie  rlu'bteoiis.  We  be- 
lieve that  God  will  cniiiiiiiii'  lo  :.'ive  nvelations  by  visions, 
by  the  niinislry  of  migels,  and  by  the  insiiirallon  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  until  the  .Saliita  are  v'U'ded  Into  all  Inith : 
that  is,  tttiiil  they  come  In  possession  of  all  the  tnith 

'  there  is  In  existence,  and  are  made  pertoct  in  knowledge. 
80  long,  therefore,  as  they  are  Igoonint  of  anything  past, 
present,  or  to  come,  so  long,  we  believe,  they  will  et^or 
the  gift  of  nrelntion.  Ana  when  In  their  Immortal  ana 
l>erfect  stale— when  they  enjoy  'the  measure  of  Ihe  slat- 

I  ure  of  the  fulness  of  Christ'— when  they  are  made  perfect 
in  one,  and  lH>conie  like  their  Saviour,  then  they  will  be 

I  in  |>osscsslon  of  all  knowledge,  wi-d'Uii,  and  intelligence; 

I  then  all  thing's  will  be  their*,  wlietiier  pHiiripiilities  or 
powers,  Iliriiiii'«  or  liiunin !•  ins  ;  .'uni.  iis  i-lp'it.  then  tle'V 
will  be  fllled  Willi  all  llie  fulucss  of  tioil.    1  hen  Uiey  will 

!  no  longer  need  revelation.  . 

;  "  We  believe  that  wherever  the  people  eijoy  the  relli;. 
I  loo  of  the  Mew  Testament,  thare  they  ei^Jojr  vUioos,  ren* 
I  letlona,  the  ministry  of  angeto,  etc ;  and  that  wherever 

these  blessings  cease  lo  be  enjoyed,  there  they  also  cease 
:  to  enjoy  the  religion  of  the  New  Teslatnent. 
'  "  We'i)ellerc  that  God  has  rniscil  ni>  thl«  Chnrch  in  or- 
der to  prepare  a  people  for  las  fim  iiuI  <'onilii'j  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  in  p<iwer  and  great  ;;'iory  ;  and  that  then 
I  the  saliitB  «h.)  ,11  e  '■  ep  in  their  ^;r.ives  will  b«  raised, 
I  and  rvigu  with  bim  ou  earth  a  tboosand  years. 
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"We  beiievc  thnt  |nMl  SBd  terrihlp  Jnilu'TTX'ntH  nwult 
the  iialionti  iif  tho  wicked,  and  thnt  afu  r  On-  metiyflge  of 
tbc  H'Mit  !</ .Woniujfi  liii-  ix'i'ii  mifflclciitlv  soiiiuletl  ill  their 
eorf,  if  Ibvy  reject  it,  ilicv  will  be  overtbrowu  and  wanted 
away  until  the  earth  shall  uo  longer  be  eocnmbcred  wiih 
tbein.  New  and  unheard-of  pla^tncs  will  awecp  through 
UieMtloDiibnlHIug  the  nklll  uf  the  nioct  ex|>oricnced  aud 
learned  pbyBicians,  dcpopolatin^  whole  citit-g  mid  towns, 
and  rHrrrii)};  oflT  millions  of  wretched  beini;*  In  every 
quarter  (if  our  i^lobc.  Nntionx,  no  longer  rcetraiucd  bjr 
the  Spirit  of  Uod,  wlilrh  will  reaM  vlrivlng  In  them,  will 
rise  a<;niii)<t  niiCiciii!<,  till  the  whole  earth,  coropamtivcljr 
F|K-iikiii<:,  Kliall  be  tlllid  with  blood  and  camaee.  Throne* 
niid  rniiiir«'?<  "biiil  be  cant  down— new  covemments  will 
be  erected  but  to  meet  with  the  same  fate,  i'eace  ahall 
to  talBMi  fhm  tmoam  tta«  iwltoMbUid  Itabull  happen  as 
«<tli  the  PfeplM  lo  whh  tlw  ProMBtaiita,  a*  with  their 
mlabteni  m  with  the  {leople  whom  they  have  deceived — 
tbey  aball  nil  fall  into  the  ditch  and  perish  in^^ether  be- 
cnuse  they  reject  the  voice  oftlic  I,or(f  from  the  bnaveii!", 
and  the  voice  of  bio  servaiit>*  «  lii>iu  he  liiilh  fcnl  to  tes- 
tify npiiiiitit  their  wickKdin-w  nml  [ircparc  the  way  of  the 
Lwrd  lor  hi«  coei  -id  cotuini;. 

"lint  tlie  ritihteous  »bitll  cscaiM!,  for  the  Lord  shall 
gather  them  fniiii  all  nations  nuto  a  land  ofjpeace,  and  his 
itrnu  shall  be  si  retched  oni  over  them,  and  his  glorjr  shall 
he  upon  them  tir  n  defence,  and  'th^  ahall  b«  the  only 
people  under  heaven  that  shall  not  M  at  war  with  one 
another.'  for  thas  bath  the  Lord  »poken. 

"We  believe  that  in  tiil^  ^^cnerntion  a  hoav^  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  built  by  the  Saintn  upon  Mount  '/Aon,  nm\  a  clond 
<if  glory  shall  rent  upon  it  by  dny  iiml  the  tihiniii;;  of  a 
fluniinf;  (Ire  by  nlj-ht,  and  that  the  face  of  the  Lord  will 
be  unveiled,  mid  the  pure  in  lien^t  f-hMll  Mf  liiin  nitd  live. 
OZiuo,  bow  uloriouit  urc  thy  habitations,  and  how  biesacd 
•re  thy  chUdien  1  Many  poopla  ahall  ooM  ouo  thoa  to 
ba  taa^t  In  the  ways  oTllie  Lord  and  fnatraetad  In  bU 
paths :  for  out  nf  thee  shall  proceed  forth  a  perfect  law 
fllllch  shall  establish  righteouKuct-s  iu  the  enrin. 

••Wo  believe  that  the  ten  tril""-  of  iHrael,  with  the  dls- 

Cirsed  of  Jiidah.  thnll  soon  bo  rcHtMi.'d  to  their  own 
nds,  according  to  the  covi-iuuitH  wliicli  God  made  with 
their  ancient  f«^lu•l^^.  .mil  Uiat  when  tht«  k\v'.\i  uurk  of 
restitution  i*hall  take  place  the  power  of  Uod  chall  be 
made  manifest  in  signs  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds 
far  exceeding  anything  that  took  ulaoe  In  their  exodus 
from  Egypt.  Jenualem  will  be  rebnilt,  together  with  a 
glorious  temple,  and  the  Lord  shall  rlslt  them  also,  as 
well  as  h!^»  mints  in  Zion.  In  that  day  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  Ij<<'  oni<-  i^nt  nnto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
all  natinn<  r'hall  furve  and  (dicy  hitn,  for  the  wicked  shall 
have  ^H•^i^lle<l  out  of  the  earth. 

*'  \\  e  believe  that  all  person*  who  winh  to  e«cnpc  the 
iudL'nient-"  of  ijreat  Hiil)vlon  Tnil*t  rume  o-.it  from  atnonj; 
buUi  the  I'upisU  aud  Uie  Prutcrtantr,  fur  they  arc  the 

whora  «f  all  tba  aartl^  and  teva  BMda  iba  Miiuns  dmuk 
with  thair  abomhiatioBa,  «■<  an  to  1w  liamed  by  drc 
therefore  woe  nnto  that  nun  or  wobmb  that  ahall  auud 
in  connection  with  them,  tat  tba  boar  of  their  Jadgment 

Ih  nl  hand. 

"Ami  we  iioiv  lu-ar  teatimonv  to  all,  both  small  and 
j^retit,  that  the  Lurd  of  lIo>i»  hath  i^ent  us  witli  a  nn'ssnge 
of  (.'lad  tidiii)^?' — the  evcrlrt-iiiii;  jiosjiel,  to  cry  rt'iMMitance 
to  the  nationi-,  and  prejiare  ibe  way  of  his  seconil  coming. 
Therefore  rrpent,  O  ye  nations,  both  Gentiles  and  Jews, 
and  cease  from  all  your  eeil  deeda,  and  come  forth  with 
brofcan  hearts  and  contrite  spirits,  and  be  bapiUed  In  wa- 
ter, in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Obost,/or 
rnniwrfo'i  nfnnm,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Uolr 
Spirit,  bv  the  lai/iwj  on  of  the  haiuU  of  the  apOKtlea  or  ef> 
ders  of  tliis  t'hurch ;  and  signs  shall  follow  them  that  be- 
lieve, and  if  they  continue  lalthfnl  to  tlic  end  tin  y  fhi\U 
l)€  saved.  Hut  wi>e  unto  them  thnt  lifirki  ti  not  to  the 
mecfatje  which  <«od  h  i"  now  i.t,  fi/i  Ihi'  day  of  ven- 
seaucc  aud  burning  is  at  baud,  and  tttev  i»hull  uul  escape. 

Tbareftne  r«MsmAar,0  taadaTf  aad  jmtM  aU  r 


»ftne 


The  rcatlor  will  notice  that  Mr.  Pratt  does  not  dwell 
at  any  length  upon  the  tint  article,  but  simply  restates 
in  other  wonls  «  hat  is  embodied  in  the  C<»nf<!«»ion.  Yet 
this  very  article  has  given  ristf  to  n  most  materialistic 
tandenojr,  developing  in  aome  ixiints  into  pantheism. 
The  expianaioiy  itatciDenta  which  tbqr  I>*ve  frMn  time 
tn  titne  given  to  this  article  wanant  the  asseition  that, 

wbiic  tin  V  profe.v*  lielief  in  the  'rrinity.  ttirir  (oicllit  ad 
is  formed  on  Uudiibi^tic  [iriiicipleji,  and  develop.^  a  sys- 
tem of  anfliro]»omorpbism  wliioh  has  never  lH>en  equalled 
bjr  ai^  heretic  sect  of  thc'Chriatian  Church,  though  it 
waa  apfwoaehed  by  the  Egyptian  monka  whom  Thcupb- 
ilus  fcj.  v'.')  nunth)  iii.iti/.cil  in  tlie  fourth  cnnitiry.  Thr 
Monnoii:-.  (•■.[il.iiii  that  <iini«a>i  once  a  man,  who  lia.N 
however,  .no  adv  anced  in  intellijience  and  |>ower  that  he 
may  now  be  called  (ix>mparativeJy  speaking)  perfect, 
lnllnite,etc,»bat  that  he  has  still  the  form  and  t^gum  of 
•  man;  be  baa  eras  ^'Iqn"  **  ^  evident  (aooo^i^g  to 


lir.Onon  Pratt's  utteraooca  in  sermons,  etc.)  fram  Ida 
appearance  to  Abraham ;  though  he  has  this  advantage 
over  his  creatures  that "  he  can  move  up  or  down  through 

the  nir  vvitlmut  iimm^  them."  The  foUowitij;  xn,  an  ex- 
tract from  oncof  their  popular  catcchi&ms  bearing  on  the 
subject :  '*<^1/LVnA la  God ?  .4 .  He  is  a  material  i». 
teUigent  penooage,  poaaceaing  both  body  and  paitBiF— 
Q.  n.  Dotb  be  abo  possess  paiaioiii?  i<.Tca;  be  eata, 
hedrink-i.  he  lov  es.  lie  liatr«.— f.^.  41.  Can  tlii.s  Ix-iiij;  iv- 
cupy  two  distinct  places  at  once?  A.  Xo"  (^I^titti  -<liiy 
SaitU£  Catechitin,  quoted  in  Morm.  Jlltitt.  p.  43).  To 
the  same  elfect  we  read  in  the  Uonnon  Uymn>book 
(p.849)! 

"The  Ood  that  othera  worship  is  not  the  Ood  for  me: 
lie  has  no  psrts  nur  body,  and  cannot  hear  nor  see.** 

A  looal  residence  is  assigned  to  this  aiithrofiomorjihic 
deity :  be  lives,  we  are  told, "  in  tie  plautt  Kolob"  {Seer, 
p.  70,  and  Milim.  Star,  xiv,  531).  Moreover,  as  he  poiH 
acaaea  the  body  and  passions  of  a  man,  so  his  relations  to 
his  creatures  are  purely  human.  St.  Hilar\-  of  Poitiers 
asserts  that  some  Ariana  attacked  orthodoxy  hy  tli»  fol- 
lowing argument :  "Deus  paltr  non  crat,  quia  neipie  et 
jiliu*;  nam  si  filius,  ncccaoc  est  ut  et  famina  sil"  (HiL 
adv,(hiuit.).  The conchiiinn  thua ataied aa an abaiiwlity 
in  tbe  4tb  eentnry  the  Mormona  embrace  aa  an  axiom 

in  the  lOtli.  ''/n  muiidi  pr  iinnrrHis,  />rn  mil  ftimiiio," 
is  au  article  of  tlieir  creed  (J'lilr.  (hdtr,  \->.  I,  and  p.  lb; 
also  Ster,  \,  38,  103).  No  existence  is  "created;"  aU 
beiqga  are  begotten."  The  auperiority  of  the  Mor- 
mon  God  over  hia  cnatorea  oonsiaU  only  in  the  gnsat- 
cr  power  which  he  has  gradually  attuned  by  growth 
in  knowl<»dpc.  He  himself  orit?in8te<l  in  "the  union 
ol"  two  elrmenl.Try  panicles  of  matter"  ((iniiniMin,  p. 
19),  and  by  a  prugreaeivc  development  reached  the 
huoun  ftniii.  Tbaa  we  read  that  '■  G>nI.  o/roune,mm 
ooet  ft  aaa%«ni  Ana  manhood  bgr  ootitiinial  ftojfHt- 
sion  became  God;  and  be  haa  emitimied  to  incieaae 
from  his  manluKMl  to  the  present  time,  and  nin>  '-im- 
tinuc  to  increa.sc  without  limit.  And  man  alx'  may 
continue  to  increase  in  knowledge  and  power  as  la-'i  a.s 
he  pleases."  And  again:  If  man  ia  a  cnatnie  of  eter- 
nal progression,  the  time  moat  certainly  anivv  wben  he 
will  know  as  much  as  (on!  imhv  knows"  (  }f!'l'n.  Srnr. 
xiv,  3f»0).  Tiiis  is  in  ^trlct  accordance  wiili  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Joseph  Smith:  '"The  wenke>t  child  of 
(.iod  which  now  exists  upon  the  earth  will  |>osseM  more 
dominion,  mon  property,  more  subject*,  and  more  power 
and  i;\oxy  than  is  possessed  by  Jesus  Christ  or  by  his 
I'allicr;  whik  at  the  sametime  they  will  have  their  do- 
minion, kingdom,  and  suljects  increaseil  in  pro|»ortiou"' 
(_MUL  S(ar,  vol.  vi,  quoted  in  MortH,  JUiift,).  An  a  pon- 
tic carries  this  view  iiito  detail  as  follows:  "What  will 

num  do  wben  thia  wedd  ia  filled  i^?  Why,  be  will 
nudbe  more  vxtrUr,  and  Swarm  ont  like  bee*  frMn  tbe  M 

Wfirld.  And  wlii  n  a  farnirr  has  cultivalf.l  liis  farm, 
ami  rui.s<<l  numerous  children,  so  that  the  space  i.t  be- 
ginning to  be  too  strait  fur  them,  he  will  say,  M>nf, 
,gomkr  i$ pkn/jf  qf  piaUer,go  and  oryoHue  a  mrtd  and 
I  peopk  it"  (P.Ftatt,  in  IfiWm.  Attr,  xir,ea,and  SetTt 
,  i.  ■'^7).  This  doi-trine  of  indefinite  development  nat* 
urally  passes  into  (Milythcism.  Acfordlngly,  th«»  3Ior- 
mon  tlicidou'v  tcailies  tliat  there  are  gods  innumer- 
able, with  different  degrees  of  dignity  and  |)ower.  It 
was  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  that  the  first  verse  of 
Genesis  originally  atood  aa  foUowa:  ''The  Head  God 
brought  forth  the  God*,  with  the  heavens,  and  tbe 
earth''  iMi'lm.  SUtr.  \iv,  4.'i.''i),  'I'ln'  same  projihel  also 
tells  us  (ilnil.)  that  a  hundred  and  forty -four  thou- 
sand of  thc»v  pods  are  mentioned  by  St.  John  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Moreover, ''each  God  is  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh  pertaining  to  the  world  which  he 
forms"'  ( .sVf  r,  i.  ;?s  t.  Yoiini;  claims  that  it  was  revealed 
lo  him  that  the  (iod  of  our  own  iilam  i  i->  Atlam.who  i^it 
seems)  was  only  another  form  of  the  arclinngel  Mirhoel : 
"  When  our  father  Adam  came  into  the  garden  of  £deo, 
be  brongbtEvt^oae^MaigiMa^witblum.  Uebdpeil 
to  make  aiMl  otgaoiia  lUa  wedd.  He  ia  IOcIumI  Um 
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Arcliaiigol,  tlic  .l(M-irv(.'  (;/* I>iiyt.  \U-  i-*  nur  Father  ami 
our  (fO«l,  riM/  tht  tnily  (lod  iri'h  n  isom  i.v  /mcr  lAi" 
(fton  Jiuixiu  fffs  I 'J  the  I'ltstL  It'll,  lit  viil.  x\',  i<.  TG'J, 

praiebed  in  the  'i*«bero«cle,  A|iril  'J,  1852).  It  ia  cu- 
riona  to  oliatfTv,  ftmn  such  exaroplra,  how  cuily  the  ex- 

tn  inr8*>rniatrriaIUm  aiul  imniatrriaHsin  muy  Ix'  inn<l<  i>> 
III.  I  [.  For  h<T(^  wc  liave  the  rudest  foriii  ol  aiilhru[i.imi>r- 
[ihi-iii  toniK  4 1  til  a  theory  of  emanation  which  iiiii;h( 
be  iileuliiiedwiib  that  ofaomeUiKMlic  will  Uri*nt«l  ideal- 
iaUk  Thmetn  be  no  doubt  that,  under  it*  pretentintel- 
Icetual  guideis  Murmoni^ini  i;*  rapi<lly  piloting  i:iti>  that 
form  of  practical  atliei»ni  Mhicli  eup)u'tui>iic:dl,v 
termed  paulhthni.  Thua  we  read  in  the  \Va.-«hiiit:ti>ii 
organ  of  the  preaitleiicy  that  the  only  thing  which  has 
existed  from  etannily  k  '*aB  inflnite  quantity  uf  $tlf- 
moriKg  iitttUigaU  matter.  Every  particle  of  matter 
which  now  exists  existed  in  the  infinite  depthtt  of  |i«»t 
(hir.-iliuii,  mill  wa.H  thiii  capalile  uf  M'lf-iiiotioij"  (Srtr, 
i,  Vi'J).  ••  1  hire  is  no  fuUftaiice  in  tJie  univertc  which 
feeb  and  thinks  hut  what  ha»  ttmuilty  pux^t^^xA  that 
apttdty"  ijUtiiL  102).  £ach  indiviilual  of  the  ct-yt- 
Jake  and  animal  kingdon  eontaina  a  Uvini;  npirit,  |>U6- 
s.>~M  >1  ..f  iiitt  Uii^fnt  capacities''  (ihiJ.  p.  34  t.  ■•  IVrauiw 
arc  <iiily  tjiUrimcles,and  hvlh  h  the  (ioJ  that  dwells  in 
them.  When  we  s|)eak  of  only  one  Go«l,  and  state  that 
be  is  eternal,  etc^  we  bare  no  ivferaooe  to  any  particular 
penon,  but  to  tnuk  46oe0My  m  a  rn$t  ntriety  ofttA- 
ataaMf"  (Am!  |k  S5;  oonv^dao  si<  niiotise,  p.  4»<1  aq.). 

THE  eti:h>al  QOlk 


Chri-i  U  ihc  iifr-.|>riiig  of  the  "  iii.ili  rinP  union,  on 
the  pliiins  ol  raU'sliiie,  of  (;o<l  and  tlic  \'irniii  Marj-— 
the  laiicr  U'ing  duly  married  after  letruthal  by  the 
anRvl  GabrieL  Yet  be  ta  believed  to  have  bad  a  pre- 
vioua  existence,  to  have  even  made  the  untrerw  out  uf 
"anfonaed  chaotic  matter  at  old  ai«  (iod,"  and  his  wor- 
ahip  ia  enjoined  as  Lord  of  all  {/hu  t.  in,d  Cor.  Iaxi.  v,  'J. 
pi. 43, 47).  The  I'araclele  is  vaguely  describeil.  He  is 
alao  a  ncmber  oT  the  (iodhead,  being  the  mind  of  iltc 
Father  and  the  Son;  but  while  the  other  two  peraons 
bare  bodies  of  0eah  aiid  boifts,  the  Holy  (ihost  has  not, 
but  ts  a  poTsonafje  of  Spirit  ((\>mprmi.  p.  154\  Vet  hiti 
nuli-'l.iiirr  i-.  iiiiMrr'wil.  aiul  Milijfi  i  to  tlic  iicccviarv  laws 
which  govern  niattir.  11c  Iiom  therefore  parts  which 
arc  infinite  and  spread  through  nil  t^pace,  and  an  is  he 
virtually  omaipnacnt.  The  Father  and  the  Sun,  as 
pcfMHtA,  are  not  omnipment.  but  only  thmngh  the  Spir- 
i;  i  f  '"./Iff  ml.  IK  110  I4*<i.  He  may  properly  Ik-  called 
Gixl's  minister,  to  execute  his  will  in  iiuiiieii^ity.  He 
is  tbenfbn  the  worker  of  miracles,  the  mnirce  of  ^race, 
and  even  the  cause  of  increase,  being  in  every  |ierMm 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  fur  the  ■^elements  that 
every  iii>livii!iinl  i-*  made  of  and  lives  in  iMtscwus  the  (io«l- 
hea<t '  (  Vouiig,  ill  ('•mijH'ruL  \>.  l  lij.  It  would  ap|>ear, 
however,  that  there  i*  an  older  Triuiiy,  oi  ■■  i;io- 
him,  Jehovab,  and  Uicfaad,  which  is  Adaoi. "  Adam, 


\  again,  is  declared  to  be  the  'fcod"  of  Jesus  Cliri»l ; 
Jesus  Christ  the  gml  of  Joseph  Smith ;  ond  Jom  ph 
Smith  is  now  the  go«l  of  this  generation :  but  the  wliulo 
I  affair  ia  a  mass  too  wild  and  ny>>tic.il  to  Ije  explained  ilt> 
I  telligently.  The  human  iwtellei  i  pmhahly  nevpr  sank 

inio  more  at>ysiii.ii  i^'ii-'i  iix- ;  all  tti;il  i  .ni  1«-  liil  iiili  lv 
'  set  U-fore  the  iniiuL  ii  that  Muruioiis  Ulicvc  liiat  by 
faith,  obedience,  liulincss,  any  man  may  rise  into  a  deity, 
and  acquire  the  power  of  making  peopling,  and  ruting 
a  "world"  forever!  (8ee8tenhoaae.p.48C.) 

Till-  third  article,  which  tcni  lo  h  uiih  rr-<;il  >.ilv.ntion, 
is  !.traii^;cly  elucidated  reganiiii^  llu-  future  slate.  Tluis. 
according  to  Mormon  teaching,  not  only  will  the  liody, 
but  all  the  habits,  occupatiutis,  and  iieoessiiica  of  life,  be 
the  same  in  the  future  world  as  in  the  present.  One  of 
their  chief  pillars  tells  m  Ihnt  •  the  future  residence  of 
the  Saints  is  not  an  ideal  tliin^'.  I  hey  will  need  hoit>iCs 
fur  their  pcnons  and  for  tlicir  families  as  much  in  their 
rrturrecied  cttnditiun  as  in  their  pres«'iit  .-^tate.  In  this 
identical  world,  where  they  have  bi(  n  robbed  of  bousca 
and  landl^  and  wife  and  children,  they  aliall  have  a 
hundredfobl"  (Spencer,  p.  1 74).  Another  apostle"  cti- 
culates  the  exact  aniouiil  of  landed  property  wliieli  iniiy 
be  ex|xctcd  by  the  '•  i  ti'itrrfri'd  i-iaintu:"  "Supirtjse  that, 
out  of  the  population  uf  the  earth,  one  in  a  hundred 
should  be  entitled  to  an  inheritance  upon  Uie  new 
earth,  how  much  land  woaU  each  noeire?  We  an> 
8««r,  tbqr  would  iweiTe  over  •  bumlred  and  fifty  acres, 

which  would  be 
quite  enough  to  raise 
manna,  and  to  build 
some  splendid  man- 
sions. It  would  b« 
large  enough  toltare 
our  tlowi  r  u.-irdens, 
and  cveryiliiii;;  the 
agriculturist  and  tlie 
botanist  want"  (1*. 
Pratt,  in  3/ilkn.  Stitr, 

xiv,  (ithll.  'I  hey  alMi 
venture  ilireci  ly  to 
contrailict  the  words 
of  Christ  himself,  by 
affiming  that,  m  lit 
rtturrecliati,  mtH  bofh 
many  <»«</  are  fiirm 
ill  maniiiij'.     I  lais 
the  author  above 
quoteil  tcUa  iia  thst 
"Abraham  and  SSarah 
will  continue  to  mtd* 
tiply.  not  only  in  tliK  uorld.liut  in  ail  worlds  to  come. 
. . .  Will  the  n  surreciii>n  reiurn  _\ou  a  va^n; j'tuial'  ac- 
9«(itW(imv,  t liat  is  wjI  lo  lie  the  \^ ife  of  your  busora  in 
eternity?    No;  <io«l  forbid.    Ilut  it  will  restore  you 
the  wife  of  }'our  Immmhu  immortaliaed,  who  aba!l  bear 
chiblren  from  your  '<\s\i  in  all  worlds  to  COBW'* 

{m  c  Sjieiicer,  |i,  li;  ami  naiiparc  .Slenlious*'.  p. -IHOj. 

We  ile-'ire  lo  crill  sjieeial  ntteiiliuii  aImi  to  llie  ^b  r- 
mon  doctrine  regarding  miracnUiiis  gifts,  as  embodied 
in  the  seventh  article  of  their  Confession.  Tbia  doctrine 
of  the  discerning  of  spirits  led  Smith  intOi,n  variety  of 
curious  s|ieculati<inR.  He  teaches  that  the  soul  of  man 
w  at  not  i  ri'aleil,  but  "i k  \i  - 1. 1 1 '  i  (iial  w  ith  timl.  "t  iud," 
he  says  in  one  of  his  M.'nnuiis  in  Ii^.k!  (p.  tiiii,  "never 
did  have  power  lo  cieate  the  spirit  of  man  at  all.  Tlic 
very  idea  lessens  man  in  my  cstimotioiu  1  kmw  Utt- 
tfrr*  He  also  holds  to  the  transmigration  of  aouls. 
IJelKllioiiH  *|iirits  end  into  brute  talM  iiiaeles  till 
they  _\ield  lo  "•llie  law  ul  tlic  e\  erla>tiiig  go'i«l."  I  lie 
eighth  article  may  be  declared  decidedly  lilx  ml ;  it  (  x- 
presses  a  belief  that  the  Word  of  (iod  is  n'corded,  not 
only  in  the  BiUo  and  the  Btmk  o/Jtormmt,  but  in  '*aU 
other  pNNi  iMHiks."  .Vs  for  the  contradictions  that  ex- 
ist in  the  tirst.  Smith  admits  them,  but  alleges  that  they 
are  corrupt ioiis.  "  and  that  they  eaii  be  removed  by 
bis  or  any  other  pru^ihet's  insured  cxplauatiuus.  it 
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is  wid  that  he  ha<<i  hh  an  "inspired  traiulntion"  of  the 
trkole  Bible  ill  MS. ;  but  a  it  hw  never  been  published, 
we  em  judge  it  only  by  the  ownrionel  estncu  which 
baTe  been  nude  by  pmpheto  and  elden,  mH  from  tbew 

we  havf  (nii>to<l  in  aiipmijriate  plni'i^«. 

The  tenth  article,  thoiij^h  iialHrnii  the  literal  pather- 
ing  of  Israel,  iho  resturation  of  the  Ten  Tribes  (the 
American  IndianSi  who  are  in  oonaequenoe  treated 
with  CMuiderable  hmmnritj  faj  the  Snnla),  aod  the 
personal  rripi  rif  Christ  for  one  thousand  ycare,  does 
not,  a.-*  hiii:  always  been  supposcii,  make  the  in-gathcr- 
in|»  at  the  Zioii  of  iliv  Mnst,  but  at  that  New  Zioii 
on  the  Western  continent  which  has  been  appointed 
under  this  new  dispensation  ushered  in  taj  Joeeph 
Smith.  And  as  the  Jews  were  bidden  to  aepaiate 
themselves  from  tho  Gentiles,  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians (the  ancient  Saintu)  fniiii  ilie  heat  hi  n,  s<i  the  Lat- 
ter-<lay  Sunts  are  now  called  furth  fmin  a  wicked 
world,  doomed  to  almost  immediate  destruction  (before 
the  doie  of  thia  oeatuiy),  which  is  indeed  already  be- 
ginnlniif,  to  die  Zlon  ofrtiia  continent.  When  the  Ooa- 
pel  ha.-4  l»eea  piMChed  to  all  the  worlil,  an'1  the  i-ltet 
have  been  sssemUed  at  Zion,  then  all  iinl>eliever!«  will 
be  destroyed;  the  kin<^ilom  of  heaven  will  be  set  up  on 
the  earth,  and  the  formal  reign  of  Christ  commence 
In  the  Weatern  Zion.  Snraly  no  one  need  wonder 
that  Joseph  Smith,  when  he  first  proroul|:^ated  his 
new  fiiih,  ninintaiiiwl  that  "one  of  the  (;rand  fiinda- 
nifiii.il  priihiplis  of  .Mtinnoni.sni  is  to  rei'clve  truili, 
C(>!u('  wlaiK-e  it  may"  {:SiTmon  prcachetlJuly  9,  1M4;1) 
Jiiilecil  their  faith,  if  we  ha%-o  bnt  distlBtlj  reached 
their  true  position,  consiatti  of  a  yatawana^grioiiwr' 
•lion  ofteneta  which,  were  Its  dtsoples  ofa  more  leameo 
and  philosophic.'il  b  ■  ly,  wmiM  siiu';;''st  extensive  ri'lec- 
ticim.  And  Mr.  liurtua  has  well  .■.aid  that  "the  Mor- 
mons are  like  the  Pythagoreans  in  their  procreation, 
transmigration,  and  exaltation  of  souls;  like  the  follow- 
ers oTLracippaB  and  Deuioeiitiia  in  th^  atomie  mate- 
ri.i!i-*m;  liki^  the  Kpictireans  in  their  pure  atomic  the- 
orif-i,  till  ir  siinimum  bonuin,  and  their  Rensimus  sj>ecu- 
latioo'.;  ami  like  tho  PlatonisLs  and  (inostieii  in  their 
belief  of  the  ^on,  of  ideas,  and  of  moving  principle!)  in 
elerocui.  They  are  Kctiebista  in  tbdr  ghostly  fancies, 
their  Arestra,  which  became  aoub  ami  spirits.  They 
are  Jews  in  their  theocracy,  their  ideas  of  an^^rels,  their 
batred  fat  Gentileis  an<l  tln  ir  utter  M  j;rej,'ation  from 
the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind.  They  are  ( 'hristians, 
ina!«niuch  as  they  base  their  faith  upon  the  Bible,  and 
Iwkl  to  the  divinity  of  Chriati  the  fall  of  man,  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  regeneration.  They  are  Ariana,  inasmuch 

as  they  hriM  Chri-it  to  Ik-  '  the  fir^t  of  God's  on  attires ;  a 
perfect  creature,  but  Mill  a  creature.'  They  arc  Mos- 
lems in  their  views  of  the  inferior  status  of  womankind, 
in  their  polygamy,  and  in  their  roaurrection  of  the  ma- 
terial body;  Hlw  tho  fbUowevs  of  the  Anbian  Prophet, 
they  hardly  fear  death,  iK-caiise  they  have  elalxirated 
•continuation.'  They  lake  no  leap  in  the  dark — they 
spring  (ri-m  this  Mibiunary  sta^e  into  a  known,  not  into 
an  unknown  world ;  hence  also  their  worship  is  eminent- 
ly secular,  their  .wrmons  are  political  or  commercial,  and 
— leligion  bdiw  with  them  not  a  thing  apart  but  a  por- 
tion and  pared  of  cver>'-day  life— the  intervention  of 
the  Lort  in  tlicir  material  affairs  become.H  natural  and 
only  to  be  expected.  Their  visions,  |)rophecies,  and  i 
miracles  are  those  of  the  Illuminati,  their  mysticism 
that  of  the  Diuse^  and  their  belief  in  the  millennium  is 
a  completion  of  tbe  dreams  of  the  Ap<)cal,\-ptic  sects. 
Masonry  has  entered  into  their  schrnif.  tlii'  1'.  miurcius 
whom  they  worship  is  'as  pKni  at  mechanical  inven- 
tions as  at  any  other  business,'  With  their  later  theo- 
ries, Methodism,  Swedenborgianism — espedallly  in  its 
▼icw  of  tho  fbtora  atalo---aBd 'ftamaeendentalism  are  cu- 
riously inlerminf;1ed.  Finally,  we  can  easily  discern  in 
their  doctrine  of  affinity  of  minds  and  sympathy  of  souls 
the  leavi  :i  i  f  tbn;  faith  which,  bei;ioiiin:,'  w  ith  Mesmer 
and  progressing  through  tho  Bochcster  itappen  and  tho 
FDqghlmepda  Boui  thnatcw  to  csteiid  wherem  tba 


susceptible  nervous  temperament  becomes  the  character- 
istic of  the  race." 

The  ethical  teachings  of  Mormonism  are  not  distin- 
guished by  any  other  TemailuiUe  peenliatltiee  than  w« 

have  already  had  ocrasion  to  point  out.  The  chief  «hify 
impressed  u|kiii  the  .Saints  is  the  pnin)|it  pnyment  of 
tithingt.  Their  official  publications  arc  strenuous  in 
their  exhortation  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  indispensable 
obligatioD  (aea  Stenhouse,  p.  VtVy  Hest  to  thU  cardi- 
nal virtue  seems  to  be  rated  the  merit  of  abstinettcf  from 
firmmtfd  liquor*  and  tobaeeo.  This,  however,  is  not 
abxiliiti  ly  iii->istc(l  ujmn,  but  is  only  urged  iis  a  ■■  i>n  <  rpi 
of  wisdom.  "  It  was  enforced  by  Josci>h,  but  under  the 
present  head  of  the  Church  it  is  asserted  that  interoper- 
anoB  is  npidhr  ioTadiqg  the  Sainu*  honsahohis,  Tbe 
virtue  tXpamotUm  Is  also  a  frequent  theme  of  Mormon 
•■iilo;ry.  The  nation.ll  colors  are  exhibited  on  every 
public  occasion,  and  there  seems  to  be  everj-  endeavor 
to  refute  the  charges  that  Mormonism  seeka  aecolar 
power,  and  is  antagonistic  to  the  United  Stataa  gomn- 
ment,  and  that  if  statehood  is  over  aecnred  to  Utah, 
"  Rrigham  Yoiiiij:;'s  theocracy  will  l>c  triutnphaiit  over' 
the  republic  and  the  iialional  laws."  Tin'  practice  of 
(Uinci)iff  iiiiist  .tIso  tx-  iiii  hideil  in  the  ethical  sy.stem  of 
MoiTDonism.  Indeed,  witen  the  Temple  is  completed, 
pablie  dances  are  to  form  a  part  of  tlie  regular  wonklpit 
In  saltatorial  aa  in  miUtaiy  movemenu  the  priaathood 
occupy  the  foremost  place.  The  president  leads  off,  and' 
bishops,  patriarchs,  and  elders  are  to  Ik"  sei^n  fiiiuriii;,' 
enthusiastically  —  "not,"  says  colonel  Kane,  "in  your 
minucu  or  other  moftutiy  proc—iiona  of  Gentiles,  hot 
iaiigsaadiealai'' 

TV.  OrdliaiMfltw  muf  /^vwffwsr— 1.  Tho  iNdlnauoca  of 
the  Mormon  (Jospel  are  five:  (1)  /'niffi.  which  is  very 
strangely  (lescri(>ed  in  the  Doctr.  ami  Cor.,  as  already 
quoted.  What  is  reallyreqairedofaSaint  in  this  respect 
is  "  faith  in  Joseph  and  bia  successors,"  and  not  absolute 
acceptance  of  the  Scriptures,  i  e.  the  Bible  and  tho  M of^ 
nion  writings,  but  a"reM  n  ik  c"  for  them,  and  "absolute 
olx?dioncc"  to  the  president  and  [iriesihofKl.  (.See  §  V, 
below.)  (2)  Ilrpmtancr,  i.  c.  sorrow  for  sin  and  restxlu- 
tion  to  lead  a  good  life.  (3)  Jiapti$m,  which  u  admin- 
istered by  ImoMnfain,  to  nooo  ymngcr  tbao  eight  ymn, 
that  being  regarded  aa  the  age  at  which  responsibility 
begins  (Pnc(r.andCm.<!h.xxu,§4,[t.l(jO).  Infant  bap- 
tism i-<  di .  l.ircd  lo  be  a  "solemn  mockery,  because  lit- 
tle children  have  no  sins  to  repent  of,  and  are  not  under 
the  curse  of  Adam"  {lii>ok  of  ^fonmm :  itoroni,ch.  viii, 
%%Z^^ii6S),  The rilo is adminietewdaa fcUowst " Tbe 
person  who  is  caDed  ofGod,aDdbaB  anthori^of  Jeona 
Christ,  shall  go  down  int<i  the  water  with  the  jKrson 
who  has  presented  him  or  herself  for  baptisn),and  shall 
say,  calling  him  or  her  by  name, '  Having  been  commis- 
siooed  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  baptise  yon  in  the  name  of  tlio 
Father,  and  of  the  flon,  and  of  tbe  Hofy  Ghost.  Amen.* 
Then  shall  he  immerse  him  or  her  in  tbe  water,  and 
come  forth  again  out  of  the  water"  (Book  of  Mormon: 
Xrphi,  ch.  V,  §  if,  p.  lo"  ;  Jhictr.  iind  Cor.  ch.  ii,  §  21,  p. 
73).  The  effect  of  baptism,  when  administered  to  and 
by  a  qualified  person,  is  declared  to  be  the  remission  of 
sins,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  title  of  eternal 
life.  It  is  regarded  as  a)>sotit(ely  necessarj'  to  salvation ; 
without  it  neither  repcutanrc  nor  faiih  avail  (l)octr, 
ami  Cor.  ch.  iv,  §  12,  p.  H7;.  A  most  peculiar  tenet  of 
their  creed  is  the  necessity  otbaptitm  for  the  dead.  To 
supply  tbe  deflctency  of  thoae  who  tbraogb  ignonoee 
or  other  imrolontary  defleet  have  died  onbapdaed  in  tbe 
Mormon  faith,  the  practirr  nf  bij-fism  for  tho  dead  was 
ordained  at  a  very  early  jxriod  of  Mormonism,  and  is 
incorporated  as  a  necessary  ordinance  into  the  HooJc  of 
Doctr,  <md  Cm.  105, 106).  The  Cuth  is  preached  to 
thodeadinHadoabydepanedflalnta;  and  tho  beneSt 
of  baptism  is  obtained  for  them  by  proxy.  Any  be- 
liever may  ond  should  be  baptized  for  his  de|>art4?d 
friends,  p  laiiniw,  and  ancestors  to  I  be  nio'-t  n  mme  ages ; 
and,  in  the  [lerfect  state,  those  for  whom  a  person  has 
beeo  tboa  baptiaed  wiB  be  added  to  Ua  flufdly  and  ao^ 
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jecU  (Spencer,  I^Ur$^  p.  162-164 ; 
AfUlfH,  Star,  y,H7  oq. ;  Stenhouw, 
p.  470  eq.).  To  this  i-flect  the  Mor- 
iDOD  hynini»t  sin^j^it : 

"I  am  ZIonward  bound,  where  a 
Seer  ii  our  head, 
We'll  there  be  baptized  for  our 

friondu  that  are  dead  ; 
By  obpyins  this  law  we  may  set 

them  all  free, 
Aud  mrioun  ice  Bhall  upon  Mount 
ZitiH  bf." 

(MiUfti.  Star,  xv,  143.) 

The  chanoellorof  the  University 
of  l>eM>n-t  informs  us  that "  unlcu 
this  is  done  fi>r  the  dead  ffiry  comwt 
be  redrfntfd"  {Sjjencer,  p.  I  (Hi).  The 
same  learned  aulhnrily  ainiounces 
that  '*  I'etcr  tell*  how  the  devout 
and  honorable  dead  may  Ix:  caved, 
who  never  heard  the  tlospcl  on 
earth.  Says  he  [  .St.  Peter  I  ],  'else 
why  are  thry  baptized  for  the 
dead  ?' "  (.S|>cncer  here  refers  in- 
correctly to  1  Cor.  XV,  29  as  the 
work  of  Su  Peter.)  A  careful  rec- 
ord of  the  pernon.H  vicariou^ly  bop- 
ti/.pcl  is  kfpt  by  duly  nppoinleil 
registrarn.  These  records  are 
the  books  spoken  of  by  8t.  Joha 
(Kev.  XX.  1-2),  the  Bfx.k  of  Life 
bein^  a  record  kept  in  heaven 
to  verify  those  kept  on  earth 
(M*c^r.  titul  Cor.  ch.  cvi,  §  fi,  7,  p.  319).  (4)  Lm/inff 
on  nf  hands  for  the  gilt  of  the  Holy  (Jhost,  sometimes 
called  baptism  by  lire  as  di»lin|;uishe4j  from  baptii<m 
by  water.  It  is  usually  admini.itered  immediately  after 
baptitm,  of  which  it  is  re^^nrded  the  completion.  I)y 
it  tJie  wpirit  of  jirophccy,  tl.e  j^ift  «if  toiij;ue!>,and<he  pow- 
er to  work  miracles  are  f;ivcn.  I'lu  re  have  been  multi- 
tudes of  persons  in  the  world  who  have  believed  and  as- 
serted that  to  them,  and  to  them  only,  (iod  gave  visions, 
dreams,  an)^I-viHit»,  the  power  of  healing  the  sick  and 
"casting  out  devils;"  and  they  have  declareil  that  these 
were  proof?*  of  the  heavenly  orij;iu  of  the  faith  which 
they  pniclaimed,  and  this  it  is  that  the  .Saint.o  have  been 
taught  by  the  modem  apoMles  to  regard  as  special  and 
particular  to  them,  while  it  has  been  a  |>eculiarity  com- 
mon to  the  religious  ex|)eriencc  of  all  the  world.  (5) 
The  Siicrammt  of  thf.  h'rtt*  Siipprr  was  originally  ad- 
ministered in  bread  and  wine,  an  Chri'<t  himivelf  ordaincil 
when  he  appe«rcd  to  the  Nephites  {Hook  of  Momum: 
A<7)Ai,ch.viii,  §C,  p.4ti9').  Itut  in  1M33  it  was  reveaM 
to  Smith  that  '*sin>ng  drinks  are  not  for  the  belly,  but 
for  the  washing  of  your  boilies,"  and  that  wine  was  only 
to  be  used  in  this  onlinancc  if  it  was  the  pure  juice  of 
the  grape,  and  made  by  Mormons  {Itodr.  and  Cor.  ch. 
Ixxxi,  §  I,  p.  240).  Water  only,  therefore,  b  now  used. 
The  rite  is  administered  every  Sunday.  The  water,  hav- 
ing been  blessed,  is  handed  around  in  tin  cans,  together 
with  the  bread  (Kae,  p.  l(»f.). 

2.  Marruifft  is  not  a  civil  contract  with  the  latter- 
day  Saints,  but  a  sacrament  of  the  Church,  and  a  Mirred 
tenet  of  the  faith.  Matrimony,  moreover,  as  prociiml 
by  the  Mormons,  is  an  institution  so  {K>cidiar  to  thcm- 
•elvcs,  they  having  introduced  into  the  modern  eoKial 
system  the  polygamic  system,  that  their  marriage  ser- 
vice is  a  must  im(x)rtant  rite.  Mormons  are  in  every 
poesible  way  encourageil  to  lie  polygamists,  and  are 
reminded  of  the  revelation  given  to  the  Pro|)het  that 
"  the  rank  and  dignity  given  to  the  Saints  in  the  other 
world  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  their  wives  and 
children.'^  It  is  true  that  polygamy  is  not,  as  many 
suppoHC,  essential  to  their  religious  system,  yet  it  has 
entereil  so  largely  into  the  nutrital  relations  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  of  Utah  as  to  give  them  a  most  ob- 
TMxious  record  in  the  sight  of  all  other  Christian  rt^- 
li^iou«  sectA.  As  wc  have  seen  above,  in  their  early  hi»- 
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torj"  the  Mormons  clearly  rebuked  polygamy  {Hook 
of  Mormon:  Jacob,  ch.  ii,  p.  IIH  sq.).  From  1830 
to  18-13  they  were  monogamists;  hut  in  the  latter  of 
these  years,  as  wc  have  also  seen,  .Smith  obtained  a  rev- 
elation i>crmitting,  and  even  rmtmmending,  a  plurality 
of  wives.  (They  reject  I  he  wonl  jHilygamy,"  and  prefer 
the  term  jiluntlum.)  .Still,  pluralism  does  not  ap|iear  to 
have  l>ecome  the  general  practice  among  the  Mormons 
till  their  journey  acroM  the  prairies  to  the  valley  of  the 
Salt  I jke.  Since  then  it  has  been  openly  avowed,  and 
defended  against  other  !«ecls  by  an  appeal  to  S-ript- 
ure.  Tracts,  dialogues,  and  hymns  are  circulated  in 
its  behalf.  Say*  Stenliouse,  ''Tens  of  thousands  of  ser- 
mons have  been  preached  on  iu  divine  origin ;  volu- 
minous treatises  have  been  publisheti  in  its  exf)0«ition, 
and  the  Mormon  press  has  teemed  with  articles  in  its 
defence"  (p.  18;J).  And  even  the  "  plurali»tic"  morriage 
ceremony  has  been  publinlu  d.  To  affcmt  our  readerd  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  .Mommn  vice  of  "  pluralism," 
wc  here  insert  in  full  the  s|H.-cial  "revelation"  which 
they  claim  to  have  had. 

"CELESTIAL  MARIIIAGE: 

"a  KEVCLATION  ox  TUK  rATaiAKOUAI.  ORPSB  Or  MATKI- 
MONT,  OK  rLCKALITY  Or  WIVn. 

"  Oiren  toJoaeph  Smith,  the  Seer,  in  Xnutoo,  July  12, 1B42. 

"1.  Verily,  then  s«ith  the  Lord  nnto  you,  niy  rervnut 
Joseph,  that  inni>mnch  as  you  bnvo  iuqnlred  of  my  hand 
to  know  and  nndcnttniid  wherein  I,  the  Ix>rd,  ji'i»tii1ed 
my  Fervauts  Abrahnni,  Ii>anc,  and  Jacol),  a»  nlmi  Mimesis 
David,  and  Solomon,  my  wrvants,  as  toucbiiii;  the  prin- 
ciple and  doctrine  of  their  haviui:  mnny  wives  nnd  con- 
culiines:  Behold!  and  lo.  I  am  (he  I.4*rd  thy  (iod,  nnd 
will  answer  thee  as  toacblDg  this  luntter:  Therefore  pre- 
oare  thy  heart  t4>  receive  and  obey  the  iiistrurtimui  which 
I  nm  iihout  to  give  nuto  yon  ;  for  nil  thore  who  biive  this 
law  revealed  nnto  them  must  obey  the  mme;  f>ir  behold  I 
I  rcvcnl  nnto  you  a  new  aud  au  everlastiug  coveuinii,  and 
if  ye  abide  not  that  covenant,  then  are  ye  duniiicd ;  for 
no  one  can  reject  this  covenant  nnd  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  my  glory :  for  nil  who  will  have  a  blesfing  at  my 
hnndN  hbull  libide  the  Inw  which  wns  appointed  for  that 
ble^^i^t:,  and  the  conditions  thereof,  was  insiiluted 
from  before  the  foundations  of  the  world ;  and  as  per- 
Isihing  to  the  new  and  rverlnstiog  covenant,  it  wsm  In- 
stituted for  the  fulness  of  my  glorv :  nnd  he  that  rccciv- 
eth  a  fulneAs  thereof  must  and  »hall  abide  the  luw,  or  be 
•hnll  be  damned,  sailh  the  Lord  God. 

"2.  And  verily  I  mj  nnto  you  that  the  conditions  of 
this  Inw  are  ihcM:  All  covenants,  contracts.  bondK,  ob- 
ligalioar,  oaths,  vows,  pcrfonuaoces,  conuectious,  assocl- 
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alloue,  or  cxpectatioQB  that  are  not  made  aud  entered  into 
rad  Mded  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promiM.  of  bin  who  U 
iMloliited,  botB  aa  well  for  time  and  for  all  etwnttjr,  aad 

that,  too,  miti't  holy,  by  rcvclntton  and  coniroandment, 
through  the  medium  or  mine  iiiioliited,  whom  I  have  ap- 
j)oiulo<l  on  tlif  earth  to  hiilil  tliW  power  (und  I  have  ap- 
pciiiiti'ij  unto  my  wrvnut  Jo»t>|)li  to  hold  tliis  (Hjwor  hi  the 
liist  diiyi",  and  lh«re  i-«  never  but  om;  on  the  earth  ut  ii  time 
on  whom  thin  power  and  il;f  key?*  of  the  priesthood  nrc 
cimferred),  are  uf  nu  cfllcacy,  virtue,  or  force  in  and  after 
the  reearrectiOD  firom  lha  MMt  fbr  all  oontracta  that  an 
not  made  onto  thia  end  have  aa  end  when  men  are  dead. 

"  3.  Behold !  mine  hoo»e  !•  a  bonse  of  order,  aalth  the 
Lord  Ot>d,  and  not  n  houM?  of  confusion.  Will  I  nccept 
of  nil  »)flrorlnjr,  sulth  the  I^)rd,  that  1*  not  made  in  my 
nnnie?  Or  will  I  receive  at  yonr  hands  tliai  «liiiti  I 
have  not  ai>poinled?  And  will  I  appuiiil  unto  yo;i,  f<aith 
the  L'ird,  e.\<;i'|ii  it  be  by  law,  even  a-i  I  and  niy  Father 
ordiiim-f!  unto  vmi  before  the  world  waaT  I  nm  the  Lord 
thy  tioi!,  und  I  V''ve  unto  you  thli"  c«»mmandmeut,  that  no 
man  hhull  come  untu  the  Fulber  but  by  mc,  or  by  my 
word,  which  la  ny  law.aaith  the  Lord ;  and  everytbioi; 
that  la  IB  the  world,  whether  It  be  ordained  of  men  by 
thronee  or  prlncipalitieH  or  power*,  or  thiuj;^  of  name, 
wbataoever  they  niav  be  that  are  not  by  mc  or  by  mv 
word,  »n!iti  the'  I.or<l,  shall  he  thrown  down,  aud  chall 
not  reni.iiii  i'fter  men  are  <le:id,  neither  in  nor  after  the 
resurreciion,  caiih  the  I^o-d  yo'jr  (lod;  for  what«K>ever 
thinn  rcmaiiicth  nre  by  iin'.  nn  i  whnt)H>erer  ttatOgB  aiC 
not  by  me  i>hall  be  shaken  and  destroyed, 

*'4.  Therefore  if  a  man  murry  talm  a  wUh  In  the  world, 
and  he  many  her  not  by  me  uor  by  my  word,  and  be 
covenant  with  her  ao  long  a«  he  la  in  the  world,  and  abe 
with  him,  their  covenant  and  marriaice  is  not  of  force 
when  they  are  dead,  and  when  they  nre  otit  of  the  world; 
thercfoie'iliey  are  not  boiui-l  bv  any  law  when  they  nre 
oat  of  ilio  world;  therefore  when  they  arc  out  of  the 
world  thc-y  neither  marry  nor  are  ^jiven  in  inarria;;e,  bat 
are  appointed  aii^jeU  in  heaven,  which  angels  are  ininiD- 
leriii;,'  herv.iiit^,  to  niini.-'ter  for  tboxc  who  are  worthy  of 
a  fur  more  and  nu  exeeediu};  aud  an  elenial  weight  of 
;  for  tbeae  angvia  did  not  abide  my  law,  therefore 


—lereaimotbe  enlaived,  but  remain  aeparetely  and  aingly, 
without  exaltation,  in  their  aaved  enaditlOB,  to  all  eter- 
Bity,  and  from  thenceforth  are  not  godti  bat  am  anseU 

of  Uod  fi)rcvcr  and  ever. 

■  "B.  .\i>il  verily  I  .-^ay  unto  yon,  if  a  man  marry  n 

wife,  and  nuilce  a  covenant  witii  lier  f  ir  time  and  ioi'  all 
eternitv,  if  lliat  covenant  is  not  by  nie,  or  by  niy  ^vord, 
which  i«  my  4nw,  and  la  nut  sealed  by  the  lioly  it'pirll  of 
promii<«,  tbronsh  him  whom  I  bave  anointed  and  ap> 
pointed  nuto  this  power,  then  tt  la  not  valid*  neither  of 
force,  w  hen  they  are  ont  of  the  world,  because  they  are 
not  Joined  by  me,  attltb  the  I/ord,  neither  by  my  word; 
when  tliey  are  out  of  the  world,  it  can  not  be  ri'ceived 
there,  tM■ca^l^e  the  angels  aud  the  -^odf  are  appointed 
there,  by  whom  they  cannot  paM:  they  canuull  there- 
fore, iniierit  niy  t'lory,  tot  my  houe  la  •  Jimua  or  erdar, 
anllh  the  I^rd  (iod. 

"0.  And  again,  verily  I  Hy  nnto  yon,  if  a  man  marry  a 
wife  by  my  word,  which  la  my  law.  and  hy  tbe  new  and 
everlasting  covenant,  and  it  la  aeaSad  unto  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  by  him  who  is  nnointcd,  unto 
whom  I  have  appointed  this  power  and  the  key«  of  this 
priesthood,  and  it  shnll  be  said  unto  them,  Ye  shall  come 
forth  in  the  flri^t  resurrection  ;  and  if  it  be  after  the  tlrst 
resnrir j; ji III,  m  tlu-  m  xt  n-snrreetlon  ;  and  i-hall  inln  iit 
throne-.  kiii.;doni^.  pruu  ljiuUtlex  and  powers,  doinlniunf, 
ail  111  iiriitn  iMui  dcoih",  ilieii  i-liall  it  be  written  in  the 
I^aub's  Bixjk  of  Life,  that  he  shall  commit  no  murder 
wliwabf  tn  ataad  Innsoant  hkmd  t  and  if  ye  abhla  in  ny 
eovenanL  and  oonnit  no  nnrder  whereby  to  abed  In- 
nocent blood,  it  shall  be  done  unto  them  in  all  thing* 
whatsoever  my  servant  hath  i>nt  u|xiii  them,  in  time  aud 
tbrongh  all  eternity,  and  fluin  be  of  full  force  when  thoy 
nre  out  of  the  world:  ami  tliey  .-tmM  by  the  nugeU 

and  the  ^(mJh  which  are  ^ri  ihen-,  to  tln  ir  exaltation  and 
glory  ill  ill  thin;j;?',  as  hath  Vh  i  u  -e  iled  upon  their  head.«, 
which  t'lory  *hall  he  a  fuliie-s  aud  u  cuuilunatiou  of  the 
aeeds  forever  aud  ever. 

"7.  Then  shnll  they  heitods,  becnaso  they  have  no  end; 
lherel(>rc  shall  tbey  be  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
becansc  thc^  continue:  then  shall  tbey  oe  above  all,  !>«• 
canfc  nil  ihinj^s  nre  anqiect  nnto  then.  Then  abaU  tb^y 
he  god:*,  hecaiise  they  nave  all  power,  and  the  angela  are 

subject  unto  them. 

Vcr  ly,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  abide  my 
law  ye  c;innot  nttaiu  lii'ilU!'  ;;i'iry ;  for  strait  is  the  unte 
aud  narrow  the  way  that  le.ideth  unto  the  exaltation 
nud  coiitiunation  of  the  live-",  und  few  there  be  that  And 
tt,  beeaute  ye  receive  me  not  In  the  world,  neither  do  ye 
know  mfc  Bnt  if  ye  receive  me  In  the  world,  then  ahnll 

Je  know  me,  and  shnll  receive  your  exaltation,  that  where 
am  ye  shall  he  al>M>.  Thi*  is  eternal  life,  to  know  the 
only  ve'.'V  and  true  O  id,  and  .Ie.-u*<  t^hrist  wbiiin  be  hath 
•eut.  1  nil  lie.  HiTei\e  ye,  ili.  iefore,  my  lin^.  Itr md  ii» 
the  gate  ,iiul  wide  the  way  that  leadeth  to  the  death;  and 
many  tiicm  are  ih  it  ^o  in  (iien-ai ;  liecanse  tbej  reoilfe 
me  not,  neither  do  they  abide  In  my  law. 
"lb  Verily,  verily  I  eay  nnto  yon,  IT  a  man  many  a  wifc 


according  to  my  word,  and  tbey  are  aealed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  acoording  to  mine  appointment,  and  oa 
or  ahe  shall  commit  any  aTn  or  transgression  of  the  new 

and  everlastint;  covenant  whatever,  aud  all  manner  of 
blaspherolee,  and  if  they  commit  no  murder,  wherein  they 
shea  innocent  blood— yet  they  iihall  come  forth  in  the  drat 

re»urrection  and  eijtc  into  it;i_ir  e\:iltii;iiiii  ;  but  tbey 
shall  be  destroyed  in  the  flesh,  und  shall  be  delivered 

unio  the  biifreiiuL'H  of  Saiait uto  tlM diQr of  ndanpHoa, 

eaitb  the  Lord  God. 

"M.  Tfea  UantMn'  Main*  the  Hfllr  Qkoal,  wUdi 
ahall  nol  ba  flHfiTen  fa  tSe  wnrtd  nor  oat  of  the  world, 
la  in  that  ye  commit  mnrder,  wherein  ye  shod  Innocent 
blood,  and  asitent  nnto  my  death  after  ye  have  received 
my  new  and  everla<ttln<;  eoveniint,  xaith  the  Lord  Qud; 
aiid  he  that  abideth  not  thi-  law  can  in  nowi$eanlatlntO 
my  plory,  but  i^hall  lie  damned,  raith  the  Lord. 

"11.  I  nm  the  Lord  thy  CJcxl,  and  will  ^ive  unto  thee 
the  law  of  my  holy  priei-tliood,  aa  wu»  ordained  by  me 
and  my  Father  iK-fore  the  world  wn!>.  Abraham  received 
all  things,  whatsoever  be  received,  by  revelation  and  com- 
mandment, by  roy  word,aaith  the  Irord,and  bath  entered 
into  bis  ezalution  and  eltteth  noon  hie  throne. 

"12.  Abi-aham  received  promises  concerning  his  seed 
und  of  the  fruit  of  hi»  loiiii< — from  whose  loins  ye  are, 
viz.  my  wrvaiit  Joseph-  w  hich  were  to  continue  so  long 
:iH  they  were  in  the  world;  and  os  toucliin^r  Abraliam 
and  f-ced,  out  of  the  world,  ther  should  couiinue  :  both 
in  the  world  and  out  of  the  world  should  they  continue 
as  iunumeruble  ns  the  biarn ;  or  if  re  were  to  coaut  the 
cand  u|x>n  the  eea-ahore,  ye  conla  not  nnnbnr  tham. 
This  promise  is  yonra  also,  because  ye  are  of  Abraham, 
and  the  promise  was  made  unto  Abraham :  and  by  this 
law  are  the  continuation  of  the  workM  of  my  Father, 
wherein  he  gloritteth  himself.  Go  ye,  therefore,  nud  do 
the  works  of  Abraham;  enter  j'e  into  my  law,  and  ye 
yhall  be  fnxed.  But  if  ye  enter  not  into  ror  law,  ye  can- 
not leceive  the  pTOMiiei  of  Uf  VMbar  wDlch  he  nadn 

uuto  Abraham. 

"  13.  Odd  commanded  Abraham,  end  Sanh  gave  Hagar 
to  Abraham  to  wife.  And  why  did  ahe  do  M  Beeanae 
this  was  the  law,  and  ft-om  Hagar  rpraug  many  people. 
This,  therefore,  was  fnlflllln;;,  among  other  tbincs,  iba 
promises.  Was  Abrnbnm,  tnerefore,  under  ccndemua- 
lion?  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  -V«;/;  for  I,  the  L<ird, com- 
tnandcd  it.  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  hii«  rou 
I>aar  ;  neverthelesii  It  was  written.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
Abraham,  however,  did  not  reftisc,  and  it  wu«  accounted 
unto  him  for  rijjhteoiifineM", 

"  U.  Abraham  received  concubines,  and  they  bare  him 
children,  and  it  waa  acoonnted  nnio  bin  for  rigbiaana* 
uesB,  because  tbey  were  given  nnto  bin  Ibr  rlrittenw^ 
ness,  because  they  were  ffHtM  nnto  him,  and  be  abode  in 
my  Inw:  m  I^nac.  alao,and  Jhicob  did  none  other  thing* 
ibiiii  tliat  which  I  hey  were  commanded :  and  beriiu»e  they 
liiil  iiuiie  other  thiugit  than  that  which  tUey  were  com- 
mnudcd,  they  have  entered  Into  their  exaltntlon,  accord- 
ing to  the  promii-c',  and  cit  uptju  thronef^  nnd  nre  not 
an;;cN,  but  are  k^kXi',  David  also  recoiven  many  wives 
and  concubines,  as  also  Solomon,  and  Mose«  mv  servant, 
aud  also  miny  others  of  my  servants,  from  the  be>j;ianing 
of  creation  until  thia  time :  and  in  notblnR  did  tSqr  eiui 
save  in  tbove  tbtnca  which  they  receifed  not  ofne. 

"15.  David's  wives  and  concubines  were  plven  nnto 
him  of  me,  hy  the  hnnd  of  Nathan  roy  servant,  and  others 
of  the  prophets  who  had  the  keys  of  this  |>ower;  and  in 
none  of  tbc'e  tlriii,'i  did  he  fin  nealnst  mc, save  in  the 
race  of  I'riah  nnd  in*  wife:  nnd  therefore  he  hath  fallen 
from  hi*  exaltation  and  received  his  portion  :  nnd  be  hliail 
not  inherit  them  out  of  the  world,  for  1  gave  them  unto 
aooibaii  aaltb  the  |<ord. 

I  am  the  lord  thy  Ood,  and  I  gave  nnto  tbee,  my 
aervant  Joseph,  an  annointmcnt,  nnd  to  restore  all  thinget 
ask  what  ye  w  ill,  nnd  it  )<liall  be  given  unto  yon  according 
to  my  Word:  nnd  as  ye  have  asked  coucernini,'  ndultery, 
verily,  verily  I  say  onto  yon.  If  a  man  re  eivetn  a  wife  in 
the  new  and  cverlnstiiifr  covenant,  nnd  if  ^he  be  w  ith  an- 
other man,  and  i  have  not  appointed  nnto  her  by  the  holy 
uuolntlug,  Hhe  hnth  committed  adnltery,  nud  vhall  he  de- 
stroyed. If  she  be  not  In  the  new  and  everlasting  cove- 
nant, and  she  be  vrtth  another  roan,  she  has  committed 
adnltery ;  nnd  if  her  husband  be  with  another  woman, 
and  be* was  under  a  vow,  he  hath  broken  bin  Tow.and 
hath  comnilued  adultery  ;  nnd  if  she  hath  not  committed 
adultery,  hut  is  lnnocenL,nnd  hnth  not  broken  her  vow, 
aud  she  Icnowelb  It,  and  I  reveal  it  unto  you,  my  M-rvanl 
Jo«cph,  then  ahall  you  have  power,  by  the  power  of  my 
holy  priesthood,  to  take  her  and  trive'her  unto  him  thnt 
hatn  not  committed  adultery,  hut  hath  been  faithfiil,  for 
he  shnll  be  made  ruler  over  many:  for  I  have  conferred 
niHin  yon  tlie  keys  aud  power  at  the  prieatiwod,  wherein 
I  restore  nil  thluj^s,  and  nake  known  nnto  yon  all  thing* 
In  due  time. 

"  17.  And  verily,  verilv  I  sav  unto  yon,  that  whntsoerer 
you  scnl  on  earth  phall  be  sealed  in  licavrn  :  nud  whatso- 
ever you  bind  oa  earth,  in  my  name  and  by  my  w  ord, 
j-alth  the  Lord,  it  shall  be  eterniiUy  bonnd  in  the  he.ivens; 
and  wliow'niever  hinc  you  remit  on  enrtii  Htiall  he  remit- 
ted eternally  lu  the  heavens;  and  wbo»eso«v«r  alua  ye 
(•tain «o aarth abaU ba ntalnad in iMatont  .v^t(Mp# 
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"19.  And  Bffkin,  voril7  I  uy,  wbonuoerer  yon  blefs  I  i 
will  bleM,  aoa  wbumaoMver  yun  cnrae  I  will  carae,Mltb 
Um  Lord;  for  I,  Ui«  Lurd,Mii  iby  Uod. 

And  acftiiit  verity  I  ny  unto  yoo.  my  fenrant 
Mph|ttMt  WhaUoevcr  you  ^ivc  on  enriU,  nnd  to  whom- 
wamfW  yon  give  any  ot:i-  un  eiirth.by  iny  word  and  M- 
COtdlug  to  my  law,  it  cLiull  be  vli-in-il  witii  hk-yHiiii;!!,  nnd 
IH>t  curaiiigy,  and  with  tiiy  |-u\\ ci ,  li  the  Lurd,  ;in(l 
phall  be  wiihout  coiKli-mn.itiuii  on  c  uih  and  In  hc:ivfn  : 
for  I  iiMi  llu-  Lord  thy  iiiKl.  nnd  will  be  with  ihcc  fviui 
unto  the  euU  of  tiie  world  and  through  all  elcrniiy:  fur 
verily  1  seal  opn  ym  joor  •selMUiMi  and  prqpara  m 
throne  for  yoo  In  tlie  kfiiBdmn  of  my  Fiitbar,  wtlh  Abnt- 
ham  your  fjilher.  Uehola,  I  have  neeo  jPOOf  tacrilicef, 
and  will  for;;lve  all  your  »iua :  I  have  «e«ii  yunr  »ncrlllcea 
in  obedience  to  tbui  which  I  hnve  told  yun:  gu,tttmfan, 
and  I  make  a  w:iy  for  your  c-ciifif,  ii?  I  MCepMd  tha  ot- 
fcriii;;  of  Abrnhiim  of  hi^  ^on  I^a.n•. 

'•211.  V'crlly  1  Miy  mi'o  you,  a  coiiinmndmeiit  I  '^ivc  unto 
mine  liaudutaid,  Kiuiiia  Stiiiih,  your  w  ife,  whom  I  hnve 
jriveu  onto  yoo,  that  i>he  i<ttty  he'rvcif,  and  partake  not  of 
inal  which  I  commanded  you  to  offer  nuto  her:  for  1  did 
it,eMltb  the  Lord,  to  prove  you  all,  as  I  did  Abraham,  and 
toM  I  might  rrqulre  un  offeriug  at  yonr  hand,  by  covenant 
aodsacnrtcc:  aud  let  mine  hundninid,  Emma  Smith,  re- 
ceive nil  thofe  that  hnve  been  given  unto  my  »erv2int  Jo- 
seph, and  who  nre  virtumn*  Jiud  pure  liefore  me;  and 
those  who  are  not  \mrv.  ami  have  ««id  they  iiif  puri-,  shall 
be  de.ttroytMl,  F.iitli  the  l.oi it  (iod  :  for  I  iiiii  tlic  l.onl  thy 
(tod,  and  yc  rli.iil  obey  iny  Nuiio:  and  1  i^ivc  nv.lo  luy 
•crvuut  Joeepb  ibut  he  siiali  made  ruler  over  many 
ttilng^far  be  bath  been  fjiibful  over  a  fbw  tbinjte,  end 
from  bencefiHtta  I  will  atreuKtheo  him. 

'*9L  And  I  command  mine  iiandmaid,  Snma  Smith,  to 
abUe  nnd  cicave  nuto  uiy  servant  Josepti,  and  to  none 
else.  But  if  «he  will  nut  nhidc  thi*  comni:iiidtnent,  she 
^liull  be  doctroycd,  faith  the  Lord  ;  for  I  am  ihu  Lml  iliy 
(lod,  and  will  destroy  her  if  rhtr  abide  not  In  my  law; 
bill  ir  i-li<-  «  lll  iioi  aliide  ihlc  ouininaiidnient,  tlii-ii  rhall 
my  i»ervaat  Joseph  Uu  uli  tbiUKi^  for  her,  even  &»  he  hulh 
•aid:  and  I  will  bics*  him,  and  inaltiply  hiin,  and  give 
onto  him  a  hundredfold  In  tbU  world,  of  fiitheni  and 
moiheri*,  brothers  aud  sUterSi  boiuea  aud  landK,  wiven 
and  children,  aud  crowns  of  eternal  lives  in  the  etemni 
world*.  Aud  agraiii,  verily  I  «ny,  let  mine  handmaid  for- 
give my  jervunt  Joseph  bin  tre^paifj'e*,  and  then  »ball  chc 
lic  f.irt;iveu  her  trc-pa.-'.-^i-^  Miieiciu  i-bc  has  trevputed 
u^:aillst  mc;  and  1,  llic  Lord  Iliy  (iod,  will  UCH  bW  aOd 
iimiliply  h<'r,  and  make  lu-r  hi-arl  to  rcjoii  e. 

"Ti.  .And  a^'aiii,  I  ^ay,  lei  not  my  servant  Joseph  put 
bis  property  oat  of  his  hands,  test  nu  enemy  come  and 
deaiiwy  him,  for  Sataa  eeebaih  to  daeirof;  far  I  am  the 
Lord  toy  Oud,  and  be  f*  my  vervant :  and  uebold !  and  to, 
I  am  wiih  him,  as  I  was  with  Abraham  tby  father,  even 
onto  his  exallntton  aud  glory. 

"  '.'3.  Now,  ax  touchiug  the  law  of  the  priesthood,  there 
are  niaiiv  itiiiii:-  |>ertaiuiug  thereuntil.  Verily,  if  a  iii.in 
1)1'  ciilliMr  iif  my  I'mher,  un  wnn  Aaron,  by  mine  own  vi:-ff, 
;i]id  I'V  ifir  \>iii  f  iil'hiin  tiiat  n'n\  me,  and  I  have  ei;iln\- 
ed  bim  with  the  kvya  of  the  power  of  this  prie>lli' m>i<,  if 
he  do  anytbins  in  my  name,  and  aooordiug  to  my  i  nv 
aud  by  my  word,  he  wfll  not  commit  dn,  and  1  will  ju.-uiy 
him.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  set  on  my  nervant  Joeeuh, 
for  I  will  Jiutlfy  him ;  for  he  i*haU  do  trie  sacrlflce  which 
1  require  at  his  hands  for  his  transgressions,  aaith  the 
Lord  yonr  Ood. 

••*4,  Aud  n<;nin,  as  pcrtaiiiinir  to  the  law  of  the  priest- 
hood: If  any  man  espon.-e  a  vii  and  defire  t<i  espouse 
another,  ami  ihe  tlr»l  give  her  coll^rnl :  and  if  he  espouse 
the  cecond,  ami  they  arc  vlrplii!',  and  have  vowed  lo  no 
Other  man,  then  he  is  JaetlAed ;  be  cituuot  commit  adui- 
tary.for  tlM*  ara  glvan  uto  blm;  for  ha  caaaoiaommll 
adoltery  with  that  that  belongeth  onto  htm,  and  to  nooa 
el.«e :  nud  If  he  have  ten  virgins  given  onto  him  by  this 
law,  he  cannot  commit  adultery,  for  they  belong  to  him, 
nnd  they  nre  given  unto  him:  therefore  Is  he  jii«tillpd. 
1!  I!  if  one  or  eiiher  of  [  In'  tin  virgins,  after  she  Is  e-itoiifed, 
*tiail  Ih!  with  anothi.'r  niati,  i«hc  has  committed  ntlul- 
leiy,  and  «hall  be  de^Iroyed  ;  for  they  arc  given  unto  blm 
to  multiply  aud  replenish  the  earth,  according  to  my  com- 
mandment, and  to  folfll  the  promise  which  was  given  hy 
my  Father  before  the  foandation  of  the  world,  and  for 
Iheir  exaltation  in  the  eternal  worlds,  tliat tlwy  mav  haar 
tlie  souls  of  meu ;  for  herein  Is  the  woric  of  my  ntber 
continued  that  he  may  be  glorlAeil. 

"US.  Aud  again,  verily,  verily  1  sny  unto  yon.  If  any  man 
have  a  wife  who  holds  the  keys  of  this  nower,  and  he 
teaches  unto  her  the  law  of  my  priesthooU  in  rtalnlng 
to  thece  thlncT!'.  then  shall  t'he  believe,  and  (tdminister 
unto  him,  or  ^he  phall  In'  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  your 
Go<i ;  for  1  will  destroy  her :  for  1  will  magnify  my  name 
aponaUthoaawbDfMtivoaDdabidatiimylaw.  There- 
fore tt  ahalt  be  lawfbl  fn  ne,  if  aha  raeshra  not  ttala  law, 
for  blm  to  receive  all  things  whataoever  I,  the  Lord  his 
Ood,  will  give  nnto  him,1)ecaase  she  did  not  believe  and 
admiiiiftcr  iintu  him,  according  to  my  word;  and  she 
then  Ih  t.  .rnr-  Ihe  lraii."i;r<  >.«or,  and  he  in  exempt  from  the 
law  of  Hiirah,  who  adruiiii^Iered  nuto  Abraham  according 
to  the  law,  when  I  c  onimnnded  Abraham  to  take  Hagar 
tu  wife.  And  now,  oe  perialulng  to  thla  law :  Verily,  vei^ 


lly  I  sny  nnto  yon,  I  will  reveal  more  onto  ynn  hereafter ; 
therefore  let  thl«  sufflee  fir  the  present.  "  llehoKl,  1  am 
Alpha  and  Ome^'a.  .Vnieii." 

Following  the  revelation  is  this  explanation : 

"PInrality  of  wives  is  a  doctrine  very  popular  among 
most  of  mniikind  at  the  preiieiit  day.  It  1«  practiced  by 
the  most  poweidil  iiiitimis  of  .\Ma  and  .Vfrira,  and  hy  nu- 
merous iialiuns  n.habiiint:  Ihe  l-hiiidM  of  the  sea,  nnd  by 
!lie  abi(r)i;inal  uatint:-  ol  the  ;.'rea'.  \ve.-;erii  henitspherc. 
The  one-wife  system  is  coutliied  principnllv  to  a  few  small 
nations  inhabiting  Europe,  aud  to  those  wbo  arc  ofiiaro- 
pean  origin  inhabiting  America.  It  is  estimated  by  ihe 
must  able  historlana  of  our  day  that  aboot  foor  llfina  of 
the  popnlation  of  the  globe  believe  nnd  practice,  accord* 
Ing  to  their  respective  law,  the  doctrine  of  n  pinmllty  of 
w  h'es.  If  the  jM)ptilarily  of  a  doctrine  is  In  proportion  to 
the  numbers  w  Uo  believe  In  it,  then  it  follows  that  thejllli> 
lalilij  iKjitUin  is  four  times  more  popnlor  among  tha  tO» 
bubitnnts  of  the  earth  tliau  Ihe  onf-tn/i-  system. 

"Those  nations  who  jiruetii  e  the  iiiniiil'ity  doctrine  con- 
sider It  as  virlnons  and  us  ri^-ht  for  one  muii  to  have  many 
wives  OS  to  have  one  only.  Tberafora  th^  have  onactad 
laws,  not  only  giving  this  right  to  their  etttnena,  bnt  aim 
protecting  them  in  It,  SSd  poniahiOf  all  those  who  lu- 
frinjre  upon  the  chastity  of  tlwmarriajfa  covenant  t>y  com- 
mllting  adultery  with  any  one  of  the  j-ivcn  of  hlh  neigh- 
bor. Tlio-ic  iiat loll',  do  not  consider  it  po>i>ihle  fur  ix  man 
to  commit  adultery  with  any  one  of  tho'-e  ^vomeii  to 
whom  he  has  been  !<•_■. il  y  ninii  ied  ari  oidiii;;  i.>  their 
laws.  The  posterity  raised  up  unto  the  hu^buiui  through 
each  ofhia  wives  ara  all  eonudered  to  be  legitimate,  and 
provistona  are  made  in  their  laws  for  those  children,  the 
same  aa  If  thry  wwe  the  rhlldrcn  of  one  wife.  Adulter- 
ies, fbmlcattous,  and  all  unvlrtuons  conduct  between  the 
sexes  are  severely  panished  by  them.  Indeed,  plurality 
among  them  is  considered  not  only  virtuous  nnd  right, 
hut  a  irresl  check  or  preventative  against  adulteries  and 
iinl.twfiil  connections,  which  nn-iimi  nt:  ilie  u'rejiie^t  evils 
with  which  nations  are  cursed,  produeiie^  a  va«l  amount 
of  suffering  and  mUery,  dcvm-taiiou  ami  death:  under- 
mining the  very  fnnudntions  of  happiness,  and  destroy- 
ing Ihe  fraroeworic  of  society  and  the  peace  of  the  do- 
mestic clrela. 

"  Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  who  believe  In  the  one- 
wife  system  have  actually  forbidden  a  plnrnlity  of  wives 
by  their  laws;  and  the  couf'eiiiieiioe?"  sre  that  Ilic  whole 
country  amont;  thetti  is  oNeriun  wiih  the  um-'  ;il..)niin:i- 
ble  practice!! ;  adnlter1e«  and  unlawful  couueolions  jue- 
vail  tbriiui:h  all  their  v;IIml-i'-,  t  iwiis,  cities,  and  country 
places  to  a  most  fearful  exteuu  And  among  some  of 
these  natiooa  these  sink*  of  wlAeduese,  wretcbednese, 
and  misery  are  licensed  by  law :  while  their  piety  wonld 
be  wonderfully  shocked  to  anthorize  by  law  tne  plurality 
system  as  adopted  by  mnny  neighboring  nations. 
'  "  The  fon-iitutlou  aud  laws  I'lf  the  United  Mtates,  l>ciiig 
founded  iijiuii  the  principle-'  of  fret  dom,  do  not  Interfere 
with  marrsape  relailoiio,  hut  leave  the  nation  free  to  lie- 
lieve  in  and  iiraciii  e  the  doctrine  of  n  plurality  of  wives, 
or  to  conilne  themselves  lo  the  one-wife  system,  Just  as 
they  choose.  This  is  as  it  shoald  be:  it  leaves  the  con- 
science of  man  nnlrammclled,  and  mj  long  as  he  Injures 
uo  person,  and  doeenotinlktage  npou  the  rights  of  others, 
he  IS  free  by  the  OamtitVttOB  to  marry  one  wife  or  mnny,  or 
none  at  all,  and  becomes  ncconntnble  to  thwl  for  the  light- 
cousiiesa  or  nnrigbleousness  of  his  domestic  relations. 

"The  Constitution  leaves  the  several  states  and  terri- 
tories to  enact  such  laws  as  they  see  proiHT  in  regard  to 
marrlapei',  provided  that  they  do  not  Iniringc  upon  the 
riijhts  of  conscience  and  the 'liberties  guaranteed  In  that 
sacred  document.  Therefore  if  any  state  or  territory 
I  Ihele  disposed  to  onael  lawa  goarnnteeing  to  each  of  lla 
I  eltiiena  the  right  to  marry  many  wives,  sndi  lawa  trottIA 
be  perfectly  constitutional;  hence  the  several  states  and 
territories  practice  the  one-wife  system  out  of  choice,  nnd 
not  because  they  ore  nnder  any  obligations  so  to  do  by 
the  Natioual  Constitution.  Indeed,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  state  or  territory  hn-^  the  ci)n«titutional  right 
to  make  laws  proliibiiin:;  the  plurality  doctrine  in  ca?es 
wbere  It  is  practiced  by  religious  societies  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  or  as  a  doctrine  of  their  roligioos  lUth.  The 
flrst  article  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  says 
ezpreeely  that '  Congress  shall  matte  no  law  reqieetiiii; 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prokibtHna  the  frit  att* 
ei»e  thertiif.'  Now  if  even  Congress  itself  has  no  power 
to  p:^^^  a  law  'prohibiting  the  fTee  exercise  of  religion,' 
much  less  has  any  state  or  terrltoiy  jiower  lo  pass  such 
an  acU 

"The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wivch  was  l>elievcd  and 
practiced  by  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful;  aud  we 
And  that  while  iu  this  practice  the  angels  of  Ood  frcqnent- 
ly  mhiiateied  to  Mm,  and  at  one  time  dined  vrlth  bbn: 
and  Ood  manllbeted  hinuelf  to  him,  and  entered  into 
familiar  conversation  with  him.  Neither  God  nor  lil!< 
angels  reproved  Abrnhnm  for  being  a  pfilyijamlst,  biii  mi 
the  contrary  the  AlniiL'hty  greatly  Iile««e<i  him,  find  niuilc 
promises  imio  Inrn  <  uncerniiiL'  both  I«a.nc  and  Ishroael, 
rie.trly  sliowing  that  ,\braliam  jir  irtireil  what  ir«  cnlled 
jxdygiimy  under  the  sanction  of  il.r  .\imi:;h;y,  Now  If 
the  lather  of  the  fiiilhful  was  thus  blessed,  certainly  it 
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•taOOld  not  be  c<n)«Ulcreil  irrclti:i.tu«  f  ir  tho  f,iii':if:i',  vvlio 
nre  culled  his  cbildieu,  ii<  walk  in  the  ftfp-  of  Uicir  r>- 
tiicr  Abinhuin.  IinU't-,!.  if  ihc  I^)ril  hirnjieir,  tliriiii:.'b  hit 
bolr  ]>ropheti<,  ehuulci  ;;ivc  niurc  wire^  uiitu  bin  i>ervaui», 
as  DC  Kave  Uiem  niiti>  the  propbct  OAvId,  it  would  be  a 
great  tin  tot  tbam  to  refiiM  that  which  he  gives.  In  mcb 
u  COM  It  wuuld  become  a  matter  of  conscience  with  them 
•ad  a  part  of  tbelr  rell^iuu,  aod  they  woold  be  bound  to 
exerclM  their  faith  in  this  doctHne,  nml  prncllce  It,  or  be 
eoDdemned;  therefore  Coufrre>!*  would  tiave  no  power  to 
prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  this  part  of  their  religion : 
iK'iilier  wonld  the  Matet  or  tcrriliiric*  li.ive  power,  coii- 
(•tilntioiinllr,  to  paw  a  htw  'prohil>itiiij,'  llic  free  i-xt^rcii"*; 
thiTeof."  iiovt  a  certain  rcIixi(Hi>  m  K  ifty,  i-alled  SmiliLT!", 
buliero  it  to  be  wrong  for  tbem  to  murr/  even  one  wit'c; 
It  certain^  mold  be  uemntitiilknial  for  either  the  Coit- 
greaa  or  tie  etatee  to  pi«  a  taw  onrapcllin^'  all  people  to 
mnrry  nt  a  certain  n?e,  b«can»e  It  would  liift-inge  upon 
tlie  riuhta  of  conscience  Hnioiii:  I  he  Sh:itcer)<,  ntid  inejr 
wiMiUl  be  prohibited  the  free  exercl-o  of  ilieir  leli^riou. 

•'  From  the  fi>rejjoiii;;  rcvt'lntiuii.  tiiiuii_-li  JoiK-pli 

tin-  f-n-r,  ii  will  be  !«een  thiit  (io'l  h;i^  ; iKilly  niimnaiKlefi 
^■  iinr  of  hli  cervailts  to  Inkr  iiimh-  \v:s  r«.  and  lirl!"  polntcii 
out  lertaiu  duties  iu  regard  to  tljo  m:irrl.n;,'e  ceremony, 
showing  that  they  must  l>e  married  for  time  nud  for  nil 
eternity,  and  showing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  in  n 
future  dlale  by  thla  eternal  union,  and  showing  still  fiir- 
iher  that  if  they  remved  to  obey  this  command, after  Ujiv- 
iuii  tlie  law  revealed  to  thetu,  they  fhould  Ihj  damned. 
Tlii;*  revolution,  then,  in.ikes  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
nmoiii^  all  the  Ijilter-day  ^^:lint.•*;  niid  they  embrace  it  as 
n  pari  and  poriion  of  their  teli,'ion,  nuu  verily  believe 
that  they  canuut  be  caveil  and  reject  It.    Has  Con;:re«.'< 

Sfiwer,  then,  t«»  pass  laws  '  prohibitinK*  the  fhiirch  of 
esns  Christ  of  Latter-dny  Sntuts  '  the/ixt  extreit'  of  this 
Mtiele  of  their  religion  r  Have  anjr  of  tlie  autee  or  lerri- 
toriea  a  eonstltntltinal  rlsbt  to  peie  towa  ■  prohibiting  the 
free  cx(>rcl8e  of  the  relTeion*  which  the  Chttrch  of  the 
Saiiit!<  conscientiously  and  sincerely  believe  to  be  essen- 
tial to  their  !':iIvation  ?    No;  they  have  no  snch  ri;rln. 

"The  Latler-dny  8alui!«  liave  tint  nui-l  iiiii);;<  (  >■  ui- 
fldenrc  In  all  Ihc  reveliitinii*  L'lven  IhruU'.:!!  Ji»i-i)h  ihc 
Prophet;  aii-l  tln'v  would  iniirh  8>M)uer  lay  down  their  livi'^ 
and  suffer  m  iriy'rdoin  than  to  deny  the  least  levelatlou 
that  was  ever  given  to  him.  In  one  of  the  revelations 
tbroagb  him  we  read  that  Ood  mXtvA  np  wi^e  men  and 
inspired  them  to  write  the  Coustiluiiou  uf  our  conn^rr, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  ])6ople  mitjht  be  maintained,  ac- 
cordin5»  l4i  the  free  B'^cucy  which  he  had  t-'iven  to  tiiem ; 
that  every  man  mi^hl  be  acconntaUle  to  <io<l  and  not  to 
man,  so  Lir  as  religious  doctrlui'.H  nnd  ci<n«cienri'  arc  roii- 
cerneil.  And  tht  nvoro  we  e.v. inline  tliat  sacrod  Instrn- 
meut  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  illastiiou'^  father.', 
the  more  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  nn  invincible 
power  controlled,  dicuted,  and  guided  tbem  In  laying  the 
foandntion  of  libeitr  aiid  fteedooi  upon  title  greet  weet* 
em  hemisphere.  To  tlila  land  the  Motaammedan,  the 
Uind^  the  Chinese  can  emigrate,  nnd  each  brinj;  with 
him  his  score  of  wives  and  hia  hundred  rhildreu,  nnd  the 
glorious  Constitution  of  our  country  will  not  interfere 
with  his  domrslic  r<  ln;lon>-.  rmk'r  iho  brond  banner  of 
the  ConstltuUoii,  he  is  tirotprtcd  in  nil  his  f.unily  afsocla- 
tlonn;  none  liavc  .1  riijlU  to  it  ir  any  nf  his  wiviM  or  tii." 
children  frum  him.  ^'u  likowi!>e.  under  ttie  brond  folds 
of  theOaiietiliMiaatlbe  le;;is>ative  assembly  of  the  terri- 
tOI7  of  Utah  bftve  the  risht  to  pasa  laws  reirnlnting  their 
tnatrimonlnl  relations,  and  protecting  each  of  their  citizens 
In  the  right  of  nmrryinj;  one  or  many  wives,  m  the  case 
may  be.  If  Cou;;re8s  should  re|)eal  those  lawi",  ihey  could 
not  do  so  on  the  ground  of  their  being  unconsiltullonnl. 
And  even  if  Con;:re»8  should  repeal  them,  there  ^llll 
would  be  no  law  in  Utah  nrohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
that  religious  ri;;ht :  neither  do  the  citizens  of  Utah  feel 
disposed  to  pass  such  an  nnconstltiitionni  act  which 
wonld  Infringe  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  conscience. 

**Tnidltlou  and  cnst4>m  have  great  Tnflnence  over  ua- 
tlons.  Long-established  custotns,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
become  sncied  in*ihe  estimation  of  manlcinn.  Those  na- 
tiouK  who  have  been  accustnnied  frotn  time  immemorial 
to  the  prartice  of  what  Is  called  polv^'ainv  would  consider 
a  law  abollshinif  it  as  the  very  hel.;)u  of  injustice  and 
pression;  the  very  idea  of  bi'ln^  limited  to  the  one-wife 
system  would  be  considered  no;  only  oppressive  and  un- 
just, but  absolutely  absurd  and  rldicuhiuM;  it  wonld  l>e 
cooaidered  an  innovatloii  upon  the  loBg^eetabllshed 
iiasaes,  enstoms,  and  laws  or  unmeroM  end  powerful 
nntiiins :  an  innovation  of  the  most  dnncierotM  character, 
calculated  to  destroy  the  most  sacred  rights  and  privi- 
lc_'r-!  <if  f.unily  nssocintlous— to  upsot  the  very  founda- 
•I  ins  (if  Ii  livulual  ri;;hts,  ren<iered  dear  and  sacred  by 
being  liandLil  ilitwn  to  them  from  liic  most  remote  n^'es 
of  antiijiiity. 

"Un  the  other  hand,  the  European  nations  who  have 
been  for  centuries  restricted  by  law  to  the  one-wife  theory 
wonld  consider  It  a  shocking  innovation  npou  the  cus- 
toms of  thebr  fatbors  to  abidlsh  their  restrictive  law^  and 
to  give  freedom  and  liberty,  aeeordlng  to  the  plurality 
sysipni.  It  is  custom,  then,  in  a  crcat  dcjrree,  that  forms 
tl,i^  i  iLTiLMK  e  of  n.Htions  and  individuals Tn  regard  to  the 
nuirriage  lelatiouships.  Custom  causes  fimr  llftbs  of  tha 


poonlation  of  the  globe  to  deciilr  that  polygamy,  as  it  Is 
<  ailed,  is  a  good  and  not  aa  evil  practice;  custwin  causes 
thi-  i>:)iance,or  the  rc taaliilngttfUi,to decide  la oppoildou 
to  the  great  mi^urity. 

"liiaee  Indlvldnala  who  have  atrength  of  mind  tolB> 
clent  to  divest  ibemselTca  entirely  from  the  inHneoce  of 
custom,  nnd  examine  the  doctrine  of  a  pinraltty  of  wive* 
under  the  light  of  reason  aud  revelation,  will  be  forced  to 
the  enncliislon  tliat  it  is  n  doctrine  of  divine  origin;  that 
it  was  embraced  and  practiced  under  the  divine  sauctioD 
by  the  most  rii;htPoii.s  nieit  xviio  ever  lived  ou  the  earth: 
holv  prophets  i  airian  hs,  w ho  were  inspired  by  Uie 
Holy  (ihosr — who  were  enwrapt  in  tlie  visions  of  the  Al- 
ndshiy— who  conversed  with  holy  an<;els — who  saw  (iixl 
face  to  face,  and  talked  with  liim  as  a  man  talks  with  his 
friend— were '  polyfanlMta,'  that  is,  thejr  had  aiaoy  wives^ 
raised  ap  many  cElldMii  by  them,  and  were  never  re- 
pn»ved  by  the  Holy  Olmt,  nor  by  angels,  nor  by  the  Al- 
mighty, liir  helleTina  la  and  practicin,;  such  a  u<ictriuv: 
im  the  contrary,  each  one  of  tlu'se  '  poly^-amist*'  received 
by  revelatiini  proinisi-x  nnd  U!<  ->in_'s  lor  himself,  for  his 
wives,  and  for  his  miint  im;^  (  luMicii  bom  unto  him  liy 
Irs  iitinierocM  wives.  M  ir. nvn.  I  m'  I.i.nl  lilniM-'.f  >^.ive 
revciutlou  to  dllTcrcut  wives  belonging  to  the  ^ame  m^ui, 
revealing  to  tbem  the  };reat  blessings  which  should  rest 
upon  their  posterity;  angels  also  were  sent  to  comfort 
nnd  bless  them ;  and  in  no  instance  do  we  find  than 
proved  for  haviniz  Joined  themselves  iu  niarHage  to  • 
'  ixdyj^amist.'  Indeed,  the  Lord  himself  irave  laws, not  to 
prohibit '  polygamv,"  l>ut  showin;;  his  will  In  relation  to 
the  children  raised  up  l)y  the  different  wives  of  the  same 
man;  and,  furthermore,  the  I.ord  himself  acinally  ofllci.it- 
ed  in  ffiviiia  Duvhl  nil  the  wives  of  Suul ;  Iliis  oicnned, 
too,  « lieu  David  alrejidy  had  ^cveral  wives  wbioti  he  had 
previously  taken :  therefore,  ns  the  Lord  did  actually  give 
into  Davldta  own  bosom  all  the  wivee  of  Saol.be  most 
not  only  have  eanetloned  '  polygamy,*  bnt  established  and 
Instituted  it  upon  a  sure  foundntltni  by  giving'  the  wives 
himself,  the  same  ns  he  pave  Eve  to  Adnm.  Therefire 
thi>se  who  nre  completely  divcs:ed  from  the  Inflnenre  of 
n  itimial  customs,  and  wtio  jiids;!'  <-.)nrernins;  this  matter 
by  the  Word  of  (J.mI,  are  (■■mipcMi  d  to  Ih'Iicvc  Ihut  the 
jiinrality  of  wives  was  oni  e  ram  i  .  ui  iI,  f  ir  many  a,'es,  by 
the  AIn'ilehty:  and  by  u  nil!  further  re-ean-h  of  the  di- 
vine oracles,' they  dud  no  intimations  that  this  divine  iu- 
stitutiou  was  ever  repealed.  It  was  an  iustitutiou  not 
originated  under  the  law  of  MoN^hot  It  was  of  a  far 
more  aucleni  date;  and,  instead  or  being  abolished  by 
that  law,  it  was  sanctioned  and  perpetuated:  and  when 
Christ  came  to  fnllll  that  law,  and  to  do  it  away  bv  the 
introduction  <if  a  betrer  covenant,  he  did  not  ai)<i!ish  the 
plurality  systi-m:  nut  beintr  oriLMHali  d  nndiT  that  law,  it 
was  not  niadt?  nii!!  ;u:d  vniil  when  ilial  law  was  d^ne 
awiiy.  Iiidrc  I,  I  here  wrii-  niauv  tliln.—  in  comicitiuii 
with  the  law  that  were  noi  nboliehed  when  the  law  was 
fnlMlled;  aia  for  iaatanee^  tha  Ten  CiMnBaBdatetite,  which 
the  people  under  the  Gospel  covenant  were  still  obliged 
to  obey;  and  nnill  we  cnn  tlud  some  law  of  God  abolmi* 
in"  and  prohlbitiu;;  n  plumlity  of  wiveis  we  are  compelled 
tobelievi'  it  a  divine  insriiutlon;  and  we  are,  fiirlbermore, 
compelled  to  ludicvo  that  if  Ibis  institution  l>r  entered 
into  now,  nnder  the  same  principles  which  ;:overi:rd  ihe 
iioly  prophets  and  iialriaruhs,  that  (Jod  will  n;ipi.di.ui'  it 
now  ns  much  ns  he  did  then;  and  that  the  i)ersons  who 
do  thus  practice  it  conscicntiouf'ly  ami  sincerely  are  just 
as  honorable  in  the  sight  of  Ood'ns  those  who  have  bnt 
one  wife.  And  that  which  is  honorable  hefove  God  should 
be  honorable  before  men;  and  no  one  eboald  lie  despised 
when  be  acu  in  all  good  conscience  npon  any  principle 
of  doctrine ;  neither  shoald  there  be  laws  in  any  of  these 
slates  or  territories  to  compel  any  individual  to  net  in 
violation  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience;  but  every 
one  shouhl  be  left  In  all  matters  of  religion  to  bis  own 
ch<dce,  and  tiris  beoooM  aceoQBtaMe  to  Ood, and  not  to 
bis  fellow-niun. 

"If  the  people  of  ttila  oomitiy  have  aenerally  formed 
different  coocinsloDS  fWrni  n*  npnn  tbia  subject,  and  if 
they  have  embraced  religions  wnlch  are  more  congenial 
to  their  minds  than  the  relis;ion  of  the  8,'\ints,  we  say  to 
them  that  they  are  welcome  t4>  their  own  religious  views; 
thi'  laws  shoald  ni>t  intoifi  re  wiih  the  exercise  of  their 
reli^rioiis  riirht^^.  If  wr  <  aim  at  convince  yon  by  reason 
nor  hy  tlu'  W'url  of  (ioil  tl;iit  vonr  rell^jion  is  wrong,  we 
will  not  persecute  you,  lint  will  sustain  yon  in  the  privi- 
leges enarauteed  iii  the  great  charter  of  American  liberty: 
we  ask  from  yon  the  same  generosity— protect  as  in  tue 
exercise  of  our  rell::ioti.<  rights — convince  us  of  our  errora 
of  doctrine,  If  we  have  aiiy.  by  rea.son,  by  Ic^cal  ergo- 
ments,  or  by  the  Word  of  0<m1,  nnd  wo  will  be  ever  graie- 
fnl  for  the  Information,  and  yon  will  ever  have  the  nieae* 
ill',;  reflection  that  ymi  have  been  the  insinimeuts  in  the 
hands  of  (}od  of  rcdfi'iiKn:,'  y.i^K  fi  ll(iw-beinj;s  from  tlie 
darkness  which  yuu  may  see  enveiopini:  their  minds. 
Come,  then,  let  us  rea»<n'i  together,  and  trv  r.>  di-tm  er 
the  true  light  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  our  tem- 
poral or  eternal  hanitnaaat  and  If  wa  tflaagree  in  oar 
Indgmenta,  let  ns  impale  it  to  the  weakneai  and  Irapei^ 
fections  of  our  fallen  natures,  and  let  ns  pity  each  otner, 
nnd  endeavor  with  patience  nnd  meekness  to  reclaim  from 
error,  and  asve  the  uniaortal  aoui  fhim  an  aadleaadaalh.'* 
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This  dwument  was  not  officially  [t  miul  'nti  ;  at  Salt 
Lake  City  until  Aiiijiist  29,  18.vi  (1;  my,  u.  ir.'-13()\ 
whi  n  it  was  given  t>i  n  ;;ri'at  CMiil\  rfn<  k-.  in  In'  tliereaf- 
lerna  a  poaaeaaioa  unto  all  the  Saiiita  (Stcnhou.ie,  p.  \x2 
•q.).  The  Prophet's  widow  at  once  denounced  it  us  a 
forf^ery,  and  with  four  of  her  aoiu  dedaimed  againat  it 
as  (;ravely  unjuat  to  the  mcmoTV  of  their  husband  and 
father.  There  serins  tr>  he,  lioui  ver,  no  j^niuiid  for  tliii 
protest.  Murmuua  who  kiiiw  Smith  and  aftcra'ards 
■pwlatiaed, «  wcU  as  more  recent  apostate  Sainta,  insist, 
after  a  moat  Naiebini^  inijuiry,  that  Smith  most  hara 
been  the  author,  or  the  supjwsed  "  teer,"  of  thia  **  remla- 
titpn."  S.iys  Stcnhousc;  '•  Tlic  »om  of  thr  rrojiht't  have 
been  very  restive  under  the  iniputatioii  of  |i«ily^;anuiiH 
practices  being  attributed  to  their  father.  They  have 
laboced  iadefatigaMjf  in  deoying  polygamy,  aiMi  have 
devoifld  •  bulge  alwre  of  tbcir  ^ne^  talent,  ink,  and  p»- 
pcr  in  hostility  to  it,  as  they  evidently  believe  it  is  both 
a  great  error  and  a  great  »iu.  Ihit  as  the  facts  of  Jo- 
seph's nKtrit.tl  rcbtion.s  witli  ' sister.-."  wlio  elaim  to  be 
bia  *  wivc-V  in  the  Mormon  sense,  are  overwhelming, the 
■om, in  denying  their  sire's  pnlygamy,  are  driven  to  the' 
alttraativo  of  tileatiy  allowing' (ha  tncvilable  obaiga  of 
practical '  tree  love,' '  adultery,*  or  whatever  others  may 
chouse  to  call  it.  At  the  present  time  there  art  i  r  .luMy 
about  a  dozen  'sisters'  in  Utah  nho  |)roudly  luknowl- 
cdge  themaelves  to  be  the'wt\'  ^  "i  Joseph,'  and  how 
Biany  otben  tbeie  may  have  been  who  held  that  lela- 
tioiubip '  DO  man  knowetb.' . . .  If  ra.  Emma  Smith  may 
ftetjustitied  in  ilenying  that  her  husband  was  a  polyg- 
amiat;  for  she  may  neither  absent  to  the  use  of  the  term 
nor  aeknowleilgc  the  principle.  IJnt  there  is  to  the  au- 
thor's miud  the  moot  aatisfactoiy  evideuco  that  Joseph 
Smith  had  'aeaied'  to  him  a  laige  number  of  women 
aoilM  lime  before  hia  death,  many  of  whom  have  stated 
to  the  author  that  they  were  'the  wives  of  Joseph 
.Smith;'  ili;it  'Mr-*,  l^mma  Smith  was  aware  of  tlie  faet,' 
and  thai  it  wn^  ilie  trouble  growing  out  of  the  discovery 
of  such  relationship  that  called  forth  the  NVdation"  (p. 

We  have  not  room  here  to  qoota  further 
fkom  the  writings  and  sayings  of  the  Sunta  on  tlia  iiil>- 

ieet  of '' plurali!<m."  In  the  nrtielc  on  PuLYGJLXr  tlM 
lormon  jwsiiioii  will  be  carefully  considcre<l.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  pracUoe  of  pluralism  is  now  car- 
ried to  great  lengtba  among  the  Sainta,  their  leading 
men  luring  fram  fifteen  to  forty  wires  each.  llr. 

Yoimg  is  known  tM  hnvc  nineteen  "real,  living  wives," 
'"How  many  ."(ilritu.ii  wiveM  he  ha.*  had,"  says  Mm. 
Steuliiii!s<'  ^  I\U  it  All),  "  it  would  lie  ini|)<ijisihle  to  say. 
I'Fubably  be  hiouelf  doea  not  know  their  number,  l^te- 
lyt  I  beUere^  he  baa  bwn  naklog  bis  will,  and,  if  ao,  I 
Mippoae  he  has '  tabao  count  of  alL'  He  has  beaides  in 
rarious  parts  of  Utah  many  other  wives,  who  arc  all 
mnr>-  or  less  providetl  for;  hut  they  are  ef  litil'-  ruM  init, 
and  he  seldom  or  never  sees  them.  The  nineteen  whom 
I  have  named  fonB  hia  family  at  home,  as  I  may  say — 
are  all  under  bia  «wa  nrnf,  or,  atkaM,  tb^  lira  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  nd  are  known  to  ereiyone  of  his  aWtnf  (p. 
290).  The  universal  tcslinmny  of  all  travellers  is  that 
if  the  effect  of  |Hilygamy  has  not  h<-en  to  corrupt  the 
morals  and  deteriur.ue  the  character  of  the  |>coplc,  it  has 
certainly  dqfraded  their  physical  condition.  It  ia  be* 
Ueved  that  the  women  anbmit  to  a  yoke  which  they  ab- 
hor because  they  sec  no  escape,  or  that  they  Iw  iirl  to  it 
from  a  mutakeii  sen.se  <if  duty.  The  wives  ^ieneraily 
live  a[Mirt,  in  some  instances  in  !^;parate  houses.  The 
tirst  wife  is  practically  recogniscil  as  the  head,  though 
notalwaya  the  favorite  of  the  husband. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Dowles's  pages,  who  epitomizes 
in  a  paragraph  the  common  testimony  of  all  observera 
against  the  poly^;anii>us  practices  of  the  Jlornions  of 
Utah:  "It  is  A  dreadful  stale  of  society  to  ajiy  of  tine 
ftdinga  and  true  instincts;  it  robs  married  life  of  all 
ill  mreat  Motimant  and  oompaiiianabip ;  and  while 
it  degrades  woman,  it  brotdiMs  man,  teachii^r  him  to 
despise  and  domineer  over  his  wives,  over  all  women. 
It  breeds  jealou^%  distrust,  and  tcmpu  to  intidelity ;  but 


the  police  system  of  the  Cluirch  mi  l  the  cnmmtinity  is 
!<o  strii't  and  constant  that  it  ii*  elainie«l  aiul  Ix-lieved 
llir  hiiirr  \  ii  e  is  viTv  rare.  As  I  have  said,  we  had  lit- 
tle direct  communication  with  the  women  of  the  Saints, 
but  their  testimony  came  to  uB  in  a  bnndredways  sad, 
tragic,  heart-rending.  One  woman,  an  educated,  band- 
some  per.s4>n,  as  yet  a  single  wife,  said,  with  bated  breath 
aixl  almost  hia.-lng  fury,  to  one  of  our  |>arty  in  some 
aside  discussion  of  the  subject,  'IVilygamy  is  tolerable 
enough  for  the  men,  but  it  is  hell  for  the  womenT* 
£ren  ■traoger  and  mora  heart-tending  is  the  testimony 
ofMr.andMn.Stenhottse.  The  latter^ book,  TVffdilll 
(llari fori!,  ( 'onn„  1H7"),  ll'mn,  pp.  rr23),  gives  the  story 
of  a  wuniaii's  life  e.\[H.:iience  in  Mormondoni  in  such 
detail  that  it  really  constitutes  the  fullest  review  of 
pluraliatic  life.  Uer  husband's  work  is,  however,  mora 
valuable  to  the  inqoinr,  as  it  is  written  mora  impartial- 
ly and  considerately.  And  Ids  picture  <tf  phirnlistn  has 
enough  to  sadden  the  most  cold-heart ei I.  Says  he :  "  To 
assert  that  any  true  woman  living  in  polygamy  is  in 
heart  and  soul  ^atis^u•d  and  happy,  is  to  simply  libel  her 
nature,  .  . .  The  women  are,  however,  not  alone  the  saF- 
feren  by  polygamy.  The  iatel%ant  of  the  fair  sex 
among  the  Mormons  wilt  readily  admit  this,  and  some 
even  go  fo  far  as  to  |>ity  their  hu-lian<l«,  an<l  to  extend 
to  them  the  genuine  syin[inthy  of  their  hearts,  though 
polygamy  has  lioen  their  own  curse.  Whatever  else 
it  baa  achieved,  polygamy  has  at  least  been  impartial 
with  the  sexes,  and  while  it  has  martyred  the  woman, 
it  ha*  r.ot  faile<l  to  enslave  tlie  rnan,  .  .  .  No  man  ever 
rej^aiiK-ii  liis  sense's  alter  the  ae(  of  ^enliIll;  uiihout  feel- 
ing that  he  hud  laliUly  woiuuie.l  tl»e  wife  of  hi«  youth. 
It  is  a  cruelty  that  be  realizes  as  well  as  his  wife,  and 
be,  the  nominal  but  innocent  eanaoof  her  tmqg^sedia 
to  assuage  her  sulTerings  by  greater  kindness  and  ten- 
derness. Rut  no  smooth  wonts,  nor  the  soul-speaking 
afrecti<in  of  his  eye,  can  heal  the  ^^lllnl(l.  It  steals  lo  r 
life  away,  and  in  her  true  heart  she  curs?s  the  day  bhc 
ever  heard  <if  Jlormonism.  Tor  the  man  who  realizes 
and  aharca  the  misery  of  bis  wife,  the  future  life  is  but 
'aUring^'  Were  the  man  an  angel,  it  would  be  im- 
poesible  for  hini  to  .lei  joMly  towards  two  or  twenty 
wives,  and  diviilc  to  eadi  the  full  measure  of  her  rights. 
.  .  .  Polygamy  may  Ik'  the  marital  relation  of  the  sex- 
ea  in  heaven;  it  may  be  the  'celestial  law'  of  the  goda 
—of  that  there  is  no  diseussian  or  dreaming;  but  one 
thing  i.s  certain,  that  it  is  li'it  the  true  marital  relation 
of  the  sexes  u]mntlie  (.nth.  and  thirty  years  of  its 
practice  under  liie  most  favoruhle  circumstances  have 
stamped  it  as  a  withering  curse"  (p.  oH4-58{$). 

riuraUam,  then,  which  has  thus  fiir  failed  to  gain 
the  hearty  support  of  the  more  intelligent  Mormons, 
if  we  may  accept  Mr.  Sicnhousc's  statement,  and  thcine 
M-eins  to  he  no  reason  to  pain-ay  that  it  has,  reacted 
against  the  Church  of  the  latter-day  Saint.'<,  not  only 
socially,  but  alao  numerically;  for  since  the  promulga- 
tion ef  thia  tenet  many  of  ila  oonvetta  have  quitted 
them,  and  their  progrem  has  been  stayed  in  a  great 
measure.  Says  ;Mr.  Stenlionse;  ''(Jn  the  I^t  of  .lanu- 
ary,  1853,  it  w.as  pulilisheil  in  the  -Slur.  It  fell  like  a 
tbunder-bolt  ufion  the  Saints,  and  fearfully  shaltcreil  the 
mission.  The  British  eldcn^  who  in  their  ignorsnoe 
bad  been  denying  polygamy,  and  stigmariiing  tbdr  op- 
jmnents  as  calumniators,  up  to  the  very  day  of  its  pub- 
lieation,  were  confoutnled  and  |iaralyzed,  and  from  that 
It  II'  to  the  jirt  smi  Iht-  arii,iir  t  of'  pi  tacking  hurr  clii*td 
one  ajitr  another,  and  the  mis^iuu  that  tea*  onrc  thf  glory 
i^tht  Mormon  Church  has  irilhrred  ami  tkrivflUd  info 

emparalvft  imv"tfioaaor.  Xbe  outidde  world  misjudges 
the  Mormon  people  when  it  imagrnes  that  ixilygamy 

w.as  ever  a  favoritf  il'K-trine.  I)oidjtIess  to  S4(me  few  it 
was  a  pleasant  revelation;  but  it  was  not  s<>  tM  the  moss 
of  the  people,  for  th^  icalatcd  it  until  tie  r.  com- 
pelled to  yiekl  their  opposition,  or  else  abandon  the 
Chnreh  in  which  they  bad  faith.  The  atatistieal  re- 
jMirts  of  til.'  i:ii->ion  in  the  British  Islands  (.hine  30, 
1  Itibii)  show  that  the  cnunnoua  number  of  liTti  persons 
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were  •xeomnnmieated  (hen  during  the  flnt  mz  month* 
of  the  preaching  of  polygmiy.  Th*  entire  Clnirch  then 
numbered,  men,  wonu'ti,  and  children  orer  ei;;ht  yearn 

of  a>to,  30,(»0.  There  u.  r.  fnrly  'scvcntie*'  hihI  <  ij^ht 
'  high-priesta'  [see  §  V,  Im  Iuw,  fur  explanation  of  tliesc 
tcmu]  ftem  Utah  in  Britain  at  that  time,  carrying; 
with  then  a  powerful  penooal  inflnenoe  to  help  the 
Siiiile  to  tide  orer  thtt  iiUndnetioo  of  thie  domine. 
I  Utah  miissionaries  wece  ai<l<Hl  l>y  a  native  j.rii  ^t- 
lof  2o78  elders,  1854  prieatf,  IJIO  teachers,  KU  ai  jt- 
i;  and  yet  no  \vm  than  1770  recusants  wore  excoiii- 
That  tella  tU  own  tale.  That  all  lhc*e 
penona  withdrew  f!mn  the  ftUowdiip  of  tho  MoniMn 
Church  on  nrcount  of  fHjlyirnmy  would  bo  an  unfair  in- 
fcrciu^'.  Stiil,  (loi>l>tl<  t<s  |xilyi,'aniy  was  tlie  frrcat  con- 
trilmtiii^  cau^.'  nl"  n|Mi«iasy  iln  ii.  iiml  tiion'  ]»  rvnis  liave 
left  the  Mormon  communion  on  accoutu  of  polygamy 
and  Brigham'a  favorite  ddly«Adam  (which  he  fint 
preached  in  October  of  the  aeme  JVuU  than  all  ebe  put 
lo^^ethcr.  Few  of  the  Mormon  women  have  ever  ee- 
rc'jitcil  |>iily^:iiny  frmn  the  assent  of  tlu-ir  judgments. 
Thev  have  lirst  Ix'ea  leil  bv  their  teachers  to  consider 
the  doctrine  true,  and  afterwanls  have  been  afraid  u> 
qneetion  it.  Their  feart  have  oouneelied  Mbniaaion. 
. . .  Brigham  Young,  with  all  the  eommandfatprinflnenee 
of  hif<  |>o-iition,  could  not  silence  the  murnitiriii^  within 
liLs  own  domicile  until  he  Ihrcatciu-d  to  tliv<»rce  all  hi'* 
wives,  and  told  them  that,  if  they  di>spised  the  onler  of 
heaven,  he  would  pray  that  the  curse  of  the  Almighty 
might  be  doae  to  Uieif  heela^  and  Ibllow  them  all  the  day 
long  (.Vcrmon,  July  I  I.  IHj.i,  in  the  Bowery,  Provo),  and 
even  all  that  violent  language  has  nut  attained  the  end; 
their  hearts  revolt  as  much  to-day.  thoiii;h  tin  y  have 
schooled  themselves  into  aubmi^iun  an<l  silence"  (\}. 
•.>0I,'JU.>,58H). 

We  append  the  preparations  and  the  wadding  cere- 
mony for  a  nniagc  in  >-  pluraliHo"  m  (hetched  by  the 
aportittPtaUt 

"When  the  day  set  apart  for  the  solemnization  of  the 
marria;;e  ceremony  has  arrived,  Iht?  bride'*r<v)m  and  his 
wife,  and  nli»o  the  bride,  tntrether  with  llicir  relatives  and 
such  other  Ktic'tn  i>s  tuny  li«  invited,  u^-'  MiUIc  at  the  place 
which  they  i)i»vl'  ap^iointed.  The  wrilic  iKcn  jiruceciix  to 
l«ke  the  imnu  -^,  n'j^c*,  native  towii",  f-ouiii  :cy,  «t.itcy,  ami 
conutrle*  of  the  oartltw  to  be  innrriud,  which  he  carefully 
enters  on  rccoro.  The  president  who  Is  the  prophet, 
seer,  and  revelatur  over  the  whole  Cbnrch  tbroti»!hr)ni 
the  world,  and  who  alone  holds  the '  kevs'  oranihoriiy  in 
thta'ooleran  ordinnnce  (as  recorded  in  the  9d  and  Mh  par- 
agraphs of  the  Revelation  on  Msrrlace),  calls  npon  the 
hridc^'room  and  his  wife  and  the  bride  to  arise,  which 
they  do,  fronting;  tlic  prc-iiilciit.  Tlie  wife  ntJiiid"*  on  the 
left  hand  of  her  hu'band,  wln'c  f)i<'  'ii'dc  hIaihIs  on  her 
left.    Tlie  prc!<idciit  thci  put"  llils  <)ne!'lii)n  to  the  wife : 

"  '.\rc  vm  willltii.'  t'l  c-vc  iliiw  woman  to  yniir  h'l-b.iiid 
to  be  his  lawful  iiiul  Mcddcd  wife  for  time  and  for  all  eter- 
nity f  If  JOB  aft  fan  will  nanlbat  It  h*  pladng  her  E^{tat 
band  witfila  the  right  hand  of  vonr  huiMad.* 

"The  right  bands  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  bein? 
thus  Joined,  the  wife  talces  hor  hn-band  by  the  left  arm, 
as  if  III  the  attitude  of  walking':  thi'  i»rc»!ilcin  tlicn  pro- 
ceed" t>)  :i->k  till'  followInK  <);iC"tioii  dT  llic  ninii  : 

"'Do  y^n},  l)rotiier'  (mni/i;;  Ami  b;/  iinm.),  'tiiice  sister' 
(eallinii  tlte  bride  hj  hrr  name)  'by  tin-  riu'lit  hand,  to  re- 
ceive lier  anto  yobrself,  to  be  your  hiwrid  ami  wedded 
wife,  and  yon  to  bo  her  lawful  and  wedded  hnsband,  for 
time  and  (etr  all  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and  promise  on 
yunr  part  that  you  will  fullll  all  the  laws,  rites, aad  ordi- 
nances pertaining  to  this  holy  mnirimouy  In  tM  new  And 
everlasting  ooreuanL  doing  this  In  the  preaeneo  of  God, 
angels,  and  theao  witiMiaatb  of  your  own  ftaa-wUl  nnd 

choice  ?' 

"The  bridegroom  answers, '  YOft'  The  piMUcot  then 
pats  the  question  to  the  bride  : 

•"Do  yon,  sister'  (t-alUni  hrr  Irj  rwimr), 'take  brother' 
(fioUing  lU'm  by  name) '  by  the  riglit  hand,  and  give  your- 
telf  to  him  to  be  bis  lawfltl  and  wedded  wife  for  time 
■nd  wt  all  elemttr,  with  a  covenant  and  promise  on  vour 
part  that  yon  will  fnlfll  nil  the  laws,  rites,  and  ordlunn- 
eea  pertaining  to  this  holy  matrimony  in  the  new  and 
everlastinjt  GuveDaiit,  doing  this  In  the  prcaeaco  of  Ood. 
angels,  aad  these  witueaaae,  of  yoor  own  ft«e-wlli  and 
choice  f 

**The  bride  answers,  'Yes.'  The  president  then  ?  iv<: 
•••In  tlie  name  of  ttio  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the 
•mhorltf  orththoljroiieatheod.1  prononnceyou  legally 
and  hnsmlly  banud  nad  wUb  Ibr  time  and  for  all  eter- 
attrt  and  xiealnipaBjrottthoblesntnie  of  the  holy  n«uw 


rection,  with  jtower  to  come  forth  In  the  rnornini;  of  the 
first  resnriiotiriti,  rhuhcil  wiih  plory,  initiiDrtiility,  and 
eternal  l^vc^  ;  .■lud  I  «c.il  upon  you  the  llll•-^■lu•.-  nf  tliloi:f«, 

and  domiuioiiit,  and  principalities  sud  powers,  and  exal- 
tatlona^  togetber  with  the  blesdngn  of  Abmhaah  laaee, 
and  Jacob :  and  say  onto  yon,  D«  IhiltAil  and  maldp^ 

and  replenish  the  earth,  that  you  may  have  joy  and  fa> 
Joicinj;  in  yunr  posterity  In  tbe  day  of  the  Lird  Jesoa, 
All  these  blecsin'^'s,  tou'ether  with  nil  other  blc*s'iiic:'»  per- 
laininL;  to  tin-  ijcw  and  evrrl.i>i ii; ^'  rnveuaut,  I  feal  opou 
ymir  h'':id«,  '.hnui^h  your  filthriilnc-?.  unto  the  end,  by 
ill!'  niuhiiriiy  nf  ihc  holy  pricr«thoo<|,  in  ilie  name  of  the 
Fnihcr,  ai:d  iif  tbe  Son,  nod  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.' 

"  The  scribe  then  enters  on  the  general  record  tbe  date 
and  plAce  of  the  marriage,  together  with  the  naoMO  of  two 
or  ihne  wHneaaee  who  were  pi«Mnt"(nsjSMr,pbaQb 

"The  render  will  (i1»spr\-o  tlmt,  in  this  nrdin.tfice  nf 
p()lyi;amic  senlinj,',  the  hiisbaiid  and  tlic  young  bride 
are  each  a8ko<l  the  question,  arc  you  'tloing  this  in  the 
presence  of  Uod,  angels,  and  theae  witnesses,  of  gcmr 
attn/he-vUl  and  cAoiee,*  wbtle  tha  qneMion  put  to  lie 
wi/e  carefully  avoids  the  iaene  that  would  inetantly 
arise  between  her  wounded,  bleeding  heart  and  the 
falsehood  that  would  l>c  f.irc  d  fri>m  Iht  trrmliliii;;  lips 
if  she  essayed  to  utter  that  it  was  of  her  'own  free-will 
and  choice'  That  poor  'victim'  is  but  asked  if  ahe 
baa  been  subdued  and  is  '  willing  to  give  this  woman' 
to  her  hnshand*  (Sicnhouse,  p.  5X7).  It  sbonld  he  added 
that  the  Mormon  president  jwisscsses  the  p.-jpnl  prcroga> 
live  of  annulling  all  marriages  contracted  under  his 
viMction  (Mrs.  .Steiihouse,  p.  6M  sq.) ;  a  prcrugative 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  aouroe  of  wealth  and  pow> 
er.  As  to  marriagea  eelebnied  withont  his  aathnrilT, 
they  are  ijifo  fixctn  void,  in  foro  rmitcimfiir.  Conse- 
quently either  man  or  woman  is  nl  lilx-rty  t  )  dc!*crt  an 
uidxdieviiin  s[M>U''0  aii<l  liilic  nnotbi  r.  M.irri.iL;< .  ii  lu.iy 
be  stated  here  also,  is  allowed  within  near  degrees;  a 
man  may  marry  two  sister^  a  nleo^  and  moutr  and 
daughter,  and  even  a  half-oister. 

8,  Other  i'mcttrft.—T\ten  appears  to  be  no  prescribed 
ritunl  for  the  burying'  of  the  dead,  and  there  is  but  lit- 
tle of  the  trwe  devotional  element  in  any  of  the  r<  lij;ioiis 
exercises  of  the  Mormons.  Their  «mlinary  worsliip  coii- 
sists  of  prayers,  with  addresses,  often  of  a  very  homely 
cbaracler,  and  hymna.  llie  duties  of  private  prayer, 
riicdital it'll,  communion  with  <;o<l.  self-<'xamin«ti'in,  are 
seldom  or  never  spoken  of.  "  Ever}'  hmiwdudd,"  says 
Steiihotise, "  is  instructnl  to  have  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  The  father  gathers  hia  children  around  him, 
and  all  itneeling,  he  prays  for  feveiation,flM  gifta  of  the 
.Spirit  for  himself  and  family ;  then  in  turn  comes  every 
order  of  priesthood,  '  Blew  Brigham  Young,  bless  him ; 
may  tin-  heavens  lie  0[>ene<l  tuito  him,  antri  l.s  vinit  and 
instnict  him ;  clothe  him  with  iK>yfeT  to  defend  thy  peo- 
pl<<.  and  to  overthrow  all  who  rise  u()  against  him ;  blflBV 
him  in  ilia  baakat  and  in  his  atoie,  OMiltiptar  and  increan 
htm  In  wivca,  children,  floeka  and  licru,  houses  and 
lands — make  him  v.  ry  great,' etc.  .\ftcr  Hrii;ham  has 
l)ecn  properly  rememtxrretl,  then  come  his  councillors, 
I  lie  n|xi«tlcs,  the  bigh-pric«ts,  the  seventies,  the  elders^ 
the  priests^  the  teaehen,  the  deacons,  and  the  Chodi 
imiveisaL  Another  divergence  ia  madie  in  remenibranee 
of  ttic  prrsident  of  the  ("oitfiTcnco,  and  the  president  of 
that  itJiriicular  'bniiK  li'  whrre  the  family  resides,  and 
every  ofljcer  in  it,  AU  arc  pra_\  ed  for— if  the  lather  does 
his  duty.  The  power  and  the  greatness  of  tbe  '  liing- 
dom*  that  istonllontillttflllsthe  whole  earth,  and 
subjugates  all  earthly  and  oormpt  man-made  goip-em- 
ments,  arc  specially  urgent.  All  nations  ore  to  weaken 
and  cruml'ie  to  pieces,  and  Zion  i>  to  t,  >  lorth  in  her 
strength,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  the  priesthood 
shall  .  .  .  '  reign  and  rule  and  triumph,  and  Gad  diaU 
be  our  king"*  (p.  5.57,  ()58).  Veiy  gross  iiwetwioe  la 
often  shown  during  publle  worship.  Thcte  is  in  their 
chief  town,  S.ilt  I^ike  City,  an  immrn-ie  tabernacle^ 
wlierc  their  religious  serviv-es  arc  held,  and  where  one 
or  more  of  their  propheU  preach  to  them  everj-  Sabbath. 
''The  gatherings  and  sanrices^"  says  Ux.  Bowles^  de- 
aeribiog  a  aervka  which  ha  attMMtod  (<^iir«w  Wut,  p, 
M8X "both  in  apeakiiv  and  riagtabimliidad  am  of 
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the  Methodist  camp-mcctinpi  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
itj|^.  The  Hui^in^,  an  on  the  latter  occaaions,  was  the 
l>e»t  part  of  the  exercises — simple,  sweet,  and  fervent. 
'  Daughter  of  Zion,'  as  sun^  by  the  large  choir  one  Sun- 
iiay  tnoniini;,  waH  prayer,  aermon,  song,  anil  alL  The 
preacher  that  day  was  apostle  Kiohanlo;  but  beyond 
Mtting  forth  the  superiority  of  the  Monnon  Church 
syatem,  through  il»  presidenlA,  councilj»,  biMiopK,  ehtens 
and  seveniieis  for  the  work  made  incumbent  u|ion  Chris- 
tians, and  claiming  that  ita  preachers  were  inspireil  like 
those  of  old,  his  discourse  was  a  rambling,  unimpres- 
sive exhortation.  .  .  .  The  ntc  of  t)ie  sacrament  [of  llie 
lioril's  Supper]  is  odministerod  every  Sunday,  water  be- 
ing use<l  instead  of  wine,  and  the  diMnbution  proceetis 
among  the  whole  congregation,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, numbering  from  three  to  tive  thoii»ajid,  while  the 
singing  and  the  preaching  are  in  progress.  The  prayers 
are  few  and  »im])te,  undistingui!«hable,  except  in  these 
characteristics,  from  those  heard  in  all  I'rotestant  church- 
es, and  the  congregation  all  join  in  the  Amen."  (Comp. 
Uu.  htv.  cxxii,  •l»(>-4><8;  Ollivant,  p.  5^1,  and  Appemlix 
A,p.  119, 147;  Kae,  p.  106  sq.)  When  the  Temple  is  cnni- 
plcieil,  it  is  intended,  as  the  founder  ordered,  to  establish 
sacriticea  and  every  ordinance  belonging  to  the  priest- 
ho*>tl  as  they  existc<i  prior  to  Moses's  day  (Comprml.  p. 
177).  There  are  also  8«>me  secret  ceremonies,  of  which 
very  diflerent  accounts  have  been  given.  The  most  im- 
portant of  tbeae  arc  the  "  mysteries  of  the  EndovrmaU 


DcsIgQ  of  Salt  Lake  Temple— [From  Stcoboase.] 


I  /foutf,"  where  the  roamage  ceremony  is  jierformetl. 
I  Slenhouse  tells  us  that  '*  wiiliin  its  pi)rl:i].'<  are  pcrfomietl 
all  the  rites  and  cereraonii-s  that  hold  .Mormonism  li>- 
I  gethcr,"  but  he  reveals  nothing,  probably  Ut-ause  he  is 
I  bound  by  oaths  to  terrestrial  secrecy.  He  indicates,  how- 
I  ever,  that  the  importance  of  the*c  secrets  lias  been  overcf- 
timated.  Mrs.  Stenhousc  gives  a  delaik'd  ilescriptiun  of 
I  her  own  expt-rience  in  the  Endowment  House,  and  it  coi:- 
I  tirmsthcstatementof  an  intelligent  gentleman  who,wh(n 
intemigated  shortly  after  (lassiug  thit>ugh  the  house  by 
one  who  had  bc<>n  there — went  in  ex|»eciing  cvcrv- 
tliing;  I  came  out  with  nothing."   (Those  desiring  fuU 
details  may  con^ult  Mrn.  Slenhouse,  JtU  it  .l//,eh.  xxv.) 

V.  J/ierarckicol  Urtfanizaliim. — MormoniMn  is  a  pure 
theocracy;  its  priesthowl,  who  rule  in  matters  ieni|M>- 
ral  and  ecclesiastical,  make  up  about  one  tifih  of  the 
male  members.  They  are  rccogniscil  becanse  of  the 
declaration  made  by  projdiet  Smith  as  "the  channel 
thnuigh  which  tlie  Almighty  commenced  revealing  his 
glorA'  at  the  iH-gtnning  of  the  creation  of  this  earth,  anil 
through  which  he  lias  wiuiniieil  to  reveal  himself  l«i 
the  children  of  men  to  the  pres<iit  time,  and  through 
which  he  will  make  known  Ids  pur|Ni«cs  to  the  end  of 
time"  {(.'ompemJ.  p.  17G).  They  are  divided  into  various 
orders.  The  highest  is  the  J-'irst  I'vtsidauy,  com|Hj«ed 
of  three,  harmonious  in  represt-ntation  m\>o\\  the  earib 
with  "the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  tJhost"  in 
heaven,  and  the  successors  of  I'cler,  James,  and  John  in 
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the  Gospel  Cliurcli.  Of  thcso,  iho  firiit  is  primu*  inter 
pines.  Ill-  is  cletted  by  tlu"  whole  IkhIv  of  the  Church, 
«nd  poaocMco  wpreme  aulboriiy.  "  Througbout  ail 
StonDondoin,'*  aajra  Stnlioaa^  **  the  higbMt  rank  of  the 
prietthood  is  sacre<1,  and  all  eouacillon  are  but  aid:*. 
The  theory  i*  that  a  president  is  nearer  to  '  the  throne' 
than  his  councillors,  anil  llioii;;h  tlic  l,it[>  r  iiiny  ^|i>.ik 
and  diflTuse  their  measure  of  li^ht,  at  the  muineiu  the 
president  is  ready  to  decide  what  shoiUd  be  done,  the 
I^rd  will  (;ive  bim  direction"  (pb  6G0>  The  aeoond  of> 
Dec  in  point  of  dignity  i«  that  Patriardk,w\iim  sole 
duty  is  to  administer  bl<.•^-ill^'■-.  He  is  npiMiinlcd  by  the 
Church  for  life.  Then  f>illo\v.-i  the  council  of  "The 
Twelve,"  whose  functions  are  of  prcat  practical  impor- 
tance. They  ondnm  all  other  offlcen^  elderSi  piieata^ 
toaeheta,  and  deacoin ;  they  baptize,  adniidater  the  aao- 
raments,  and  take  tho  Ir  ad  in  nl!  c  tincs.  Next  come 
the  SfVfntie*  (of  whom  ilicrc  art:  ni;iny).  They  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Ivc  Aposilfii,"  and  are  thi- 
great  pnpagandiita,  niimonaries,  and  preachers  of  the 
body.  Tha  llfth  order  it  that  of //^pA<firjeaf«,conpoBed 
usually  of  men  advanced  in  years.  Hieir  du^  U  to 
officiate  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Church  when  there  are 
no  liiijhfT  oHi -I  T-*  [ircscnr.  After  these  come  the  liish- 
opt,  who  are  "  o%-(:rx:crs"  of  the  Church  chiefly  in  aecu- 
kr  anatters,  attenilinf;  to  tha  v^tntion  of  births,  mar- 
riage!^ anrl  deaths,  Um  nppoit  of  '^Utaiaiy  coneoms" 
(such  ai  ncwspapeia  and  magadnea),  boaae-Tidting, 
and  the  settlement  of  private  i^rievances.  The  dutii 
of  the  Eiders  are  not  very  precise;  tliey  arc  char^'ed 
trith  the  conduct  of  meetings,  and  exercise  a  general 
•nrfvillMioa  om  the  Priests,  who  cocnapond  to  the 
'*<brad  ministry*  of  other  aecta;  i  e.  they  preach,  ex- 
hort, and  exiKuind  the  Scriptures.  The  lowest  orders 
are  I  lie  Ti  iirJu  rs  and  Ikuiuiu;  the  former  are  simjily 
assistant-s  to  the  priesrfs,  elders,  and  bishops,  and  act  as 
catecbists;  the  latter  arc  Church-collector»,  treasurers, 
etc.  The  whole  priesthood  is  divideil  into  two  clamcs, 
the  Helehise<h-k  mi  l  the  Aaronic.  To  the  timt  Ixlung 
the  oflloes  of  aiK.-ili ,  seventy,  patriarch,  lii^h-pricst, 
fliid  elder;  to  llic  sccnii.l,  those  of  bt.thop,  priest,  ti  acli- 
er,  and  deacon.  The  latter  can  be  held  only  by  "literal 
descendants  of  Aaron,"  who  are  |>ointed  out  by  special 
revelation.  Uendeathcaeoffice-bearaa^thenisaliothe 
Standing  High  GouncH,  to  aettla  difkoltica  among  be- 
lievers. This  coii^i-its  of  eighteen  (at  fir~t  t  w(  Ivc'y  hii,'h- 
pricstii,  ap[y)intetl  by  ballot,  with  one  or  three  presidcnl.i, 
being  the  first  president  alone,  or  with  his  assessors. 
After  the  evidence  baa  been  heaid,  and  the  aocuserai 
aocosed,  and  a  certain  number  of  conndllora,  fnm  two 
to  six,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  have  si«>- 
ken,  tho  president  gives  his  dcci.sion,  an<l  calls  on  the 
other  meiidH'r>t  to  .s;iiii  tion  it.  Soioeiimes  n  cji^e  is  re- 
heard; in  sitceial  dilVuulties  recourse  id  had  to  revela- 
tion. Ever>-  "  stake"  and  separate  church  is  governed 
by  iu  own  "High  GouDeil,"  with  a  similar oooatitution 
and  procedure,  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Hitrh  L'ouiii  i!.  (Jeiieral  nfTiirs  are  manaifed  bv  Confer- 
ences, held  April  G  in  each  year.  At  these,  which  s<)me- 
timcs  but  several  days,  tlic  first  presidency  and  other 
office-bearers  are  austained  in  office  by  vote,  always 
unanimaaa,  of  the  meetings ;  vaeancica  are  fflled,  reporta 
on  various  siibjern:^  nr-  n  ail,  prnvers  arc  ofTcn.'d,  ad- 
tlrejises  delivered,  hyiiins  .111, 1  anthems  sung,  etc  (see 
JUiU.  Star,  passim ;  Burton,  jt.  3G7  sq. ;  Qu,  Rev.  cxxii, 
488).  "  This  great  net- work  of  prteathood,  which  cov- 
ers everything,  and  tlie  infloenoa  of  whleh  pemattea 
everything,"  saj-s  Stenhnuae, "  is  the  ki^^  to  the  power 
of  their  president  over  the  Saints  in  Zion.  Through  the 
priesthood  he  can  sway  them  at  lii.-,  \\\\\.  .  .  .  As  seen 
in  all  the  Conference  minutes,  the  people  are,  by  their 
own  free  voting,  made  responsible  for  everything  that 
la  done,  and  when  000a  they  have  [aa  they  are  obliged 
to  do  by  fsar  of  peraeentioa  or  exeoomraniealion],  by 
uplifted  hand  before  heaven,  expR"ssed  tlieir  wish,  it 
l)ecunica  their  duty  and  obligation  to  sustain  it"  (p.  5GG). 
Id  thaoiy,  tha  Mdnnoaa  laoogniia  the  light  of  pivate 


judgment;  in  foot,  tho  attempt  to  exercise  that  right 
has  always  Ik-ch  hazar>lous.  i'hc  whole  duty  of  a  Mor- 
mon consists  in  thinking  and  doing  aa  he  is  told,  even 
a»  vcgaida  Ma  OMMt  private  and  penonal  afUra,  Tha 
president  may  order  or  forbid  a  man  to  marry ;  a  bialMi|» 
may  at  any  time  enter  any  Mormon's  house,  and  issoe 
\vli.-it  iTilers  lie  |iliast"i.  All  Saints  arc  Cdinjivl'ir'!  to 
deal  only  at  tiie  authorized  sbora  and  store."*,  which  are 
managed  on  the  oo-operativa  principle  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  Cbnicb.    Dy  means  of  a  constant  system  of  ei|uoil!> 


Mormon  Coin. 


age  any  bieach  of  rules  is  promptly  notioed,  and  if  it  be 
peniated  In  the  oflbider  la  cut  off  flrom  tlie  Oiareh. 
Itrsons  are  even  esoommnnieatad  withont  any  reason 
assigned,  and,  on  complaining,  are  tdd  that  their  crime 

will  iu  due  time  ei  me  in  light;  it  being  held  that  if 
I  any  man  fails  in  obedience  to  the  priesthood  in  any  re- 
spect be  must  bare  committed  some  great  crime,  where- 
by he  haa  loat  the  Spllit  of  God  (OlUvant,  p.  86»  87). 
Indeed,  an  the  artangeraenta  at  Utah  are  admirably 

suited  to  maiiit.iiii  nb<  (licnee.  Kvery  mentis  are  adopt- 
e<l  to  prevent  any  but  the  chief  men  from  aiTumnlating 
money ;  ao  that  while  a  man  can  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  in  aoow  oomfort,  be  cannot  save  anything.  The 
majority,  tberelbn,  are  viitnally  dependmta  in  Utah 
(Ollivant,  p.  47,  101).  If  any  man  wceile?i,  or  is  east 
out,  ail  Mormons  are  forbidden  to  have  any  inter*-otirse 
with  him,  even  to  give  him  ftKul  it  bhelier;  and  some- 
times violence,  even  to  death,  lias  been  used.  All 
"  Gentilea^  are  auspected,  and  e\-cry  means  are  used  to 
keep  them  away  (see  Ba*^  p.  119-120$  Fram*9  Mug, 
June,  1871,  p.  G92). 

VI.  Pr<i]Hi<j(tH(lUm,  ^/r. —Missions  are  a  great  feature 
of  MormcinlKm.  Any  member  of  the  pricstluiod  is  liable 
to  l)e  sent,  at  the  will  of  the  president  on  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, at  abort  notioe  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gcn- 
tilea.*  *■  Joaeph  Smith,  the  prophet,"  says  I*rcs.  George 
,\.  Smith,  "enjoined  ufKUi  the  twelve  apostles  that  ihey 
shouM  preach  the  p)s|>el  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  wherever  they  could  not  go  to  send  the  same,  that 
all  nations  might  be  faithful^  warned  of  the  restoration 
of  tha  eveilaating  goapd  in  ita  pntify  and  fidneaa  Ibr 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  the  near  advent  of  the 
.MeAHiah,  pre-paratory  t(»  the  introduction  of  his  rpigti  of 
righteousnes.'i  upon  the  earth"  (Ant.  to  Qiirtti'm.i,  p.  oH). 
The  seal  and  activity  of  these  emissaries,  though  it 
has  heen  moeh  cxaggoated,  ia  still  remaihaMe.  The 
Mormon  pieridenu  are  good  jodgaa  cf  dundcr^  and  it 
Bcems  to  be  thdr  plan  to  aeleet  the  leedeaa  and  enter- 
prising Rpiriti^  who,  petfaapa^  may  threaten  dislurhance 
at  home,  and  to  utilize  their  fiinaticbm,  while  they  flat- 
ter their  vanity,  by  sending  them  as  representatives  of 
the  Church  to  distant  fields  of  Ubor.  "  From  the  youth 
in  1)18  tWIHf"  says  Stenbooae,  ''to  the  dder  In  hoary 
age,  all  I  be  bretlirrn  .ire  !iul)ji-et  to  I>e  'called  on  mis- 
sion" al  any  time,  and  in  Mieli  calls  no  [xTwoiial  c«>n- 
venienccs  are  ever  consulted.  Should  a  merchant  be 
wanted  for  a  '  mission,'  his  buaineaa  must  be  left  in  other 
hand%  and  his  affairs  be  ooodneted  by  oHicr  fenina;  aa 
with  the  artisan,  the  mechanic^  the  turner,  and  the 
plonghboy— they  must  in  their  way  do  the  best  they 
I  an.  Si  t  .1-iiine  or  harvwft,  summer  or  winter,  pleasure 
or  imfKjrtant  work — nothing  in  which  they  are  engaged 
is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  If  poor,  and  the  ftmily 
is  dependent  iqion  the  outgoing  missionary,  that  mnat 
be  no  hindenmee— tlie  niarion  is  given,  he  has  to  gn, 
and  the  family  'trusts  in  the  Ixird,'  and  in  the  tender 
rocrcieji  of  the  bishop T  (p.  5G8).  Tlieir  method  of  es- 
cabUablng  •  niarioD  ilk  a  ftraign  eooalcr  la  as  ftOoan, 
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Anmag  their  converts,  ukcu  at  raudom  from  the  nixed 
popolation  of  the  Union,  then  are  natives  to  be  found 
of  everv  nation  in  Europe.  Thoy  «cleci  a  native  of  the 
country  they  wish  to  aitark,  and  join  him  as  intprpretcr 
to  till'  o(}rt  ciTiis'^rirics  u  Imm  llu'v  arc  alxnit  to  i!<  «pjitch 
to  the  laiiil  of  his  birth.  (>ii  arriving  at  tln'ir  lifstiiia- 
tion,  the  missionaries  arc  supported  l>y  tlie  funds  of  the 
Cborcb  till  tlic^  can  maintain  themaelvca  out  of  the 
olfcringa  of  their  prosplylea.  Sfeanwhile  they  einiiloy 
th*ni.*'lvea  in  loarnin;;  the  lancjiin^jp  and  circulating; 
tracts  in  defence  of  llx  ir  creed,  nmi  then  sit  down  to 
the  weary  taak  of  tmt»«»lntinj;  t!>c  Hook  of  Mormon. 
By  ttiia  proeem  they  have  formed  cbucclica  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Denmaifc,  Sweden,  Norway,  leeUnd, 
(•emiany.  Palfsfine,  the  Pacific  Islest,  Italy,  Switzerl.tnd, 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  .Siuth  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  .Sand- 
wich Islands;  anil,  liesidcs  these,  tin  v  1  nvn  nl-o  sent 
miMionaries  to  Slam,  Ceylon,  China,  Ilindostan,  tlie 
Weat  Indict  (iuiann,  and  Chili.  The  Book  of  Monnon 
has  been  puUlished  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Daniab, 
Fidyneaian,  and  Welsh.  Bcsidea  various  tracts  which 
m  circulated  by  these  missii-naric^,  thoy  have  e>t.i!>- 
lished  regular  periodicals  iu  Kn^li»h,  licrman,  t  rench, 
Welsh,  and  Daniah.  We  dioidd  obser\'e,  however,  that 
of  the  miadou  above  eaanMnted,  tboae  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Icehmdie  oountrica,  and  the  Sandwich  lahmda 
have  alniic  been  really  successful.  In  Kn^land  they 
Iircacbed  tirst  ill  the  summer  of  1K.'57,  and  nt  their  April 
Conference  in  1841  there  w-.rs  represcntetl  a  total  of 
5184  perwrna  baptised.  Of  theae,  106  were  ordained  cl- 
dM%  tW  priwta,  m  teachera,  and  68  deecona.  Beaidea 
these,  800  souls  had  emignted  to  "builtl  np  7Aon  at 
Nauvoo."  In  Denmark,  at  the  beginning  of  1853,  they 
pfissesscil  1  l<Mi  baj'iizt  il  c'nn  i'rts,and  hail  also  despatched 
^7  more  to  Utah.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  they  hap- 
tixed  thouaands  hefire  their  mission  had  been  estab- 
liabed  twenty  roootba.  Theae  pmaelytoa  weie  all  pie- 
vionaly  Christiana,  oonretted  fltom  heatlicniam.  The 
other  fon-i-jn  mlwions  have  as  yet  only  succeeded  in 
making  a  very  small  numlnrr  of  proselytes  In  Great 
Britain,  as  we  liavc  seen  above,  the  pronuilf;ation  of  the 
doctrine  of  "  pluraliam"  baa  aeriooaly  checked  the  prog- 
warn  of  llonnoniioi.  Of  the  eonvens  made  ihNB  19M 
to  18M  in  tlM  different  mi'/mn".  17,105  emigraied  to 
this  conntry  to  "atrengthen  Zion."  I'p  to  1860  about 
30.WJ0  Mormons  hatl  come,  and  fn  rn  x\i:j  time  to  the 
present  there  have  probably  been  2a,0U0  more,  making 
aeontribotionto  AneiieaoraraandftSyOOOaonla^  And 
yet  these  figures  do  not  even  distantly  convey  the 
spread  of  Mormonism  in  Europe.  The  very  sons  of  the 
aiMMili  s  and  prophets  testify,  on  tin  ir  return  to  Utah 
from  Kuropcan  mieiaions,  that  '"they  never  knew  what 
Mormonism  was  .  .  .  till  they  went  abroad  to  preach. 
. . .  it  ia  cspedally  the  British  mission,  with  latterly 
the  Seandinarian,  tliat  has  IniHt  up  Utah"  (Stbnhouae, 
p.  1 1).  The  llonnona,  the  world  nvt  r.  are  estimateil  at 
no  litw  than  260,000  s<iuls,  HQ,iH<i\  <if  v.hotn  live  in  Utah 
Territory. 

Sevenl  acliianis  have  taken  pkce,  but  they  have  thua 
ftr  but  rery  inemwiderably  affiwted  **  the  Chmeh  of  the 

Latter-day  Saints."  The  tirst  departure  from  the  main 
body  was  o<:ca"i<ined  in  It.Vi  iiy  llic  widow  ami  sons  of 
the  foumlrr  nf  Mortnunisin  on  the  publication  of  the 
revelation  authorizing  polygamy,  the  genuineness  of 
which  they  denied.  They  bear  the  title  of  "  The  Re- 
organized Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Sainta," 
and  have  their  head-quarters  at  Nauvoo,  Their  chief 
feature  is  the  rejection  of  "pluralism,"  and  all  that 
gathers  altout  that  practice.  Neither  «lo  they  approve 
of  the  i>olitical  schemei*  of  Urigliam  Young  and  the 
leaden  of  the  Church  in  Uuh.  Joaepb  Smitbt  the  son 
of  the  Prophet,  is  regarded  by  them  as  tlie  true  Urtoff 
head  of  the  Church,  and  tnider  his  direction  they  have 
established  themselves  in  the  place  pointe<l  out  by  their 
founder  as  the  site  of  the  '•  Xew  Zinn."  Their  number, 
which  ia  inconsiderable,  will  probably  be  largely  in- 
cwawd  aoon*  if  poljgamy  is  not  abandooed  in  tltah. 


"Young  .loseph '  is  peculiarly  "favoreil"  with  "vis- 
ions," and  "  visits  of  ang«il%'*  and  "gifta  f>f  tongaea," 
"  interpretations,"  and  "  powers  of  healing ;"  and  these 
worshippers  "cast  out"  all  the  devils  that  come  in  their 
way.  .S)me  of  their  elders  and  prophets  have  bicn  in 
Utah,  and  there  "added  nutnlM  n<  to  the  New  Church, 
and  diook  the  faith  of  many  more  in  Itrigham"  (Sten> 
house,  pk  689).  Another  branch  of  the  Church  has  re> 
cently  cstablbhed  ilaelf  at  Independence,  Mo.,  they  re- 
garding this  ]  Inco  as  the  sup[><is('d  site  of  ilic  New  Je- 
rusalem. Hut  tliis  branch  only  ei>unts  an  iusignilicant 
membership.  The  most  powerful  opiKwition  to  Mor^ 
monism  came  out  of  ita  own  midst  in  the  beginning  of 
1M9,  when  a  large  nnnbcr  of  infloential  Srinta  quit- 
tc<l  the  main  body,  and  formnl  themselves  into  an  \v.<\v- 
IK-ndent  organization  in  Utah,  and  ri^;ht  in  .Salt  1-nke 
City  itM'll".  Tlii'V  llr-l  a>sunied  the  name  of Church 
of  Zion,"  and  have  been  holding  religious  8cr>-ice8  in  a 
hall  btUlt  by  Young  for  hia  own  disciples,  beginning 
Dec.  19, 1869.  Of  all  the  apoatasiea  from  the  Mormon 
Church,"  says  Stenhouse,  "this  was  the  most  formida- 
ble, and  has  done  more  damai.'c  to  tlie  |'<i«itii  ii  nf  Mri;;- 
ham  Voimg  than  all  of  them  jiut  tof^nhcr.  The  jireach- 
ing  of  the  '  refornicra*  [as  they  were  calk-d]  tirst  shook 
the  people's  confidence  in  tlie  Prophet;  and,  as  they 
tnTelled  Anther,  it  has  led  many  of  tliem  oot  of  Mor- 

moiiism  alto;;ct)ur"  (]\  ti4.'t;  cump.  p.  i'i30  sq.).  The 
leading  "reformers,'"  who  were  originally  distinguished 
as  advocates  of  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  as  op- 
posed to  the  deapotiam  of  the  prieathood,  hare  since 
became  caatouapnpagilonefspifitnaliatie  views;  bnt, 
as  they  are  all  of  a  superior  class,  they  have  had  litier- 
ality  enough  not  to  seek  to  cany*  their  companions  with 
till  in.  find,  while  the  movement  has  li<  (  n  Mdtjc<  t  to 
more  or  less  change  since  it  first  started,  there  »lill  re- 
mains enough  to  characterize  it  as  the  beginnioig  of  a 
"liberal"  Cbriatiaa  Church.  The  Cbaicb  stnclwe 
which  they  have  erected,  first  ebriitened  "Cbttieh  of 
Zion,"  has  been  changed  to  *Tbe  Lilieral  Institute." 
and  there  lecturers,  male  and  female,  of  everj-  sha<le  of 
opinion  in  religion,  politics,  or  science,  can  speak  for  the 
edification  of  Saint  and  aianer.  "  The  liberal  Insti- 
tute," says  Stenhouse,  "ia  tlw  Faaeoil  Hall  of  Utah,  and 
from  its  platform  will  go  forth  facts  of  histoni-  and  sci- 
ence that  will  work  in  a  few  years  a  trrnntkr  revolution 
among  the  Saints  than  would  the  pn  sciuc  of  ten  lluui- 
sand  troops,  or  any  other  movement  that  could  poesibly 
be  constnied  into '  persecution.' " 

VIL  lAlrniturt^. — The  publications  of  *hc  Saints  ate 
very  numerous.  A  pretty  full  account  of  their  work  in 
this  direction  i>  fiiniishcil  by  Mr.  Stenhouse  in  an  .\p- 
pcndix  (ii)  to  his  work,  p.  741  sq.  Mr.  Burton  has  alsit 
compiled  a  list,  and  both  these  shotUd  be  consulted  by 
any  seeking  detailed  information  reganling  Mormonian. 
See,  however,  e-i  * .  i.iily,  A  Compenfiium  of  the  Faith 
itiiil  Dt'Ctrina  of  (he  Cfiiircfi  cf  .Jmis  I'hriif  of  LdfUr- 
j  Jiiy  iSninU  (1857)  ;  lAiltrt  tx/iHiitinr/  the  moff  prnniintJit 
IhxtrintB  of  the  Church,  etc,  by  Elder  Orsfni  .Spencer 
(6tb  ed.  1866) ;  ^ocrwl  Jljfmiu  ami  Spiritual  S<mjf$  /or 
tke  Chnrek^  ete.  (IKb  ed.  IMS) ;  TVmft,  drieSy  theae 
by  Orson  Pratt :  Thf  MtUffutinl  Star,  a  periodical  pub- 
lished for  a  wbile  at  Liveqxml  (15  voU.  up  to  IK53); 
The  f.'finiiif/  ami  Aforiiini/  .Star,  edited  by  W.W.  Phelps 
(IKJ2, 1«3;}) ;  Tinte*  and  ,Se<i*oHii,  founded  and  published 
at  Nauvoo  (18-13  s*|.) ;  The  Seer,  edited  by  Orson  Pratt, 
and  published  at  Washington;  ilMerctiVcw^pabliabed 
at  Salt  Ijikc  City,  being  the  official  paper  ofMormondem; 
r< /'  ' Warning  to  nil  A*(i^V.)f,«,  l.y  Parly  P.Pratt; 
IV  iiiU'i,  Mormnnitin  Krjtoteil  ( IJoston,  1812);  Kane,  The 
Mormotu  (1850) ;  Mackay,  Thf  Mormons  (4th  ed.  Lond. 
1861);  Cbandlen,  A  KM  to  SaU  Lake  ;  Burton,  6% 
oftkf  8aiHt§t  am  ErptHtiom  to  theVnUey  of  the  Great 

Salt  jAlke  of  I'Uih,  ttr.,  vith  an  <itilhi  r:''u-  Aicovnt  of 
the  Mormon  Settlimmt,  etc.,  Iiv  llowaril  Stansbury,  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  (Phila.  185il ;  Li' nt.  (Juin>is<.n,  //i»ti>rt/  (f 
tke  UormoM  (Pbihu  1862);  Ferris,  Utah  ami  the  ifor^ 
aMis— vnlhronUe  to  tlie  Saints^  but  ftall  of  vainaUo 
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information  (N.  V.  IS.VtV,  Hyde,  Sformomm,  Us  I^ad- 
trs  ttnd  DttiijM  ( N.  V.  Mj"),  ati  cxiwin'  liy  a  former 
Monnon  elder;  'lutkiT.  <)ri;iiu,  RUt,  and  Progtett  of 
Mtrmonum  (N.  Y.  ItHuj ;  ami  the  latest  and  best,  Sten- 
honw,  Tke  Body  MmmUu»  ikml*  (N.Y.  11^73),  >v1ium 
book  we  have  had  oeeailon  to  refer  to  ao  ire^uLiitly. 
See  nls.)  travels  like  Kemy'.s  Jvurnry  to  Grmt  Salt  Lake 
C«/y,  Dixon's  AVw  .4  mericti,  \{-m'»  W'tsiward  by  Rail, 
and  OUivant'K  Bri'r  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  Among 
nniodieal  articles,  see  Jievue  du  deux  Jloitda,  Sapt. 
18&3,  Feb.  1856,  Sept.  1859,  April,  IMI ;  Bikk  Rm.  of 
ISal.  p.  IK")  s<i.;  (^«(irt.J8er,  April,  1  HOT;  Frater't  Afay. 
vols,  iii  and  iv,  new  wrica,  June  and  July,  1871 ;  Gnud  I 
»  or<i!»,  Juno,  IHfiG;  ISlm'l^cooTs  Ma.i.  lH«i7:  Ih  it.  Q,i  ' 
Rea,  Jan.  18G2{  Laadom  itev,  March,  1X54,  art.  iv ;  July, 
Vm,  tat.  Hi;  JUrtk  JMH$k  Rev,  Aug.  im,  voL  viii ; 
Princeton  Rer.  Jan.  1862,  art.  U;  Chritlinn  Kruminer, 
Jaiu  to  May,  1858;  LiOde*  IMiig  At/e,  mi,  18 j«,  and 
1866.  (J.I1.W.) 

Mornay,  Piiii.iP  Dft-i.KSSis  !>e.    See  I)r  I'i.r:ssis. 

Moioitlg  (properly  "jDSS,  boker,  Geo.  i,  Vfmta, 
Matti  zxi,  18),  tho  early  part  of  the  dqr,  aiffcer  MiiTise. 
The  break  of  day,  ^1?^,  nhdrhar,  was  at  one  period  of 
the  Jowish  ptdlty  divided  ioto  two  parts,  in  imitation 
of  the  Paraian  ;  the  fiiat  of  which  began  when  the  east- 
ern, the  aeoond  wheo  the  weatem  division  of  the  horizon 
was  illuminated.  The  authors  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
divideil  it  iiiiii  Imut  ])8rt-<,  tlio  first  of  which  was  called 
in  Hebrew  inisn  nb^St,  aijtkth  korthaehar,  or  "the 
dawn  of  day,*  which  ia  the  Utle  of  Psalm  xxil  TIk 
IM  r  like  most  simple  people,  were  accustomed  to 
early  rising  (S'^Sdn,  Geo.  suXf  27,  etc.),  as  is  still  the 
Oriental  emtom  (Uaeltelt,  Itbulnaiotu  qf  Scripture,  p. 
llftaq.j.    s<e  Afternoon;  Dat;  Hodb. 

Morning  Lecture.    See  Lkctcke. 
Moming  Sacrifice.  See  Daily  Okfekino. 

Bffoniing  a«rwioe,it  wonld  appeiff  ftom  the  Apoa- 

tnlic  Constitutions,  was  rej^ularly  performed  in  the  early 
Christ  ian  Church.  The  order  observed  was  as  follow j: 
"It  U'^'aii  \vit!i  the  hixty-tliinl  iisil'ii  (according  to  our 
orraiigeincul),  'U  Uod,  Uhiu  art  my  Gud;  early  will  I 
aeek  thee.'  After  thia  frUowed  the'pngrera  for  tlM  aev- 
eral  orders  of  catechomem,  eneigunwiis,  candidatea  for 
baptiain,  and  penitents.  When  these  were  sent  away, 
there  fuUinvcii  the  jtrayers  whicli  on  the  Ix)rd'»-<lny 
began  the  communion  sorvii-e.  After  the  prayer  for 
the  whole  state  of  the  Church  was  ended,  the  deacon 
enhorted  the  people  to  piayitbua:  'Let  ua  beg  of  (iod 
hia  ncrcioo  and  compnmona,  that  thIa  moniing  and 

this  dny,  1  .'ill  Ibf  time  of  our  pil;^rimape,  may  he 
passed  liy  us  in  |h'.rx'  and  without  sin;  U't  us  Ik'j^  of 
(iud  that  Ik-  wouM  .send  us  the  augcl  of  peace,  and  give 
ua  a  Ctiristian  end,  and  be  giadoua  and  merciful  uuto 
ua.  I^iiaeoiDiiiead«amdvea^eiidomMot]Mr,tothe 
living  God,  by  his  only-begotten  Son.'  lunedintely 
after  this  common  prayer  of  the  deacon  and  people  to- 
gether, the  bishop  offered  'the  raonung  thank'^^jivint:,' 
in  the  following  wonU :  '  O  God,  the  Gud  of  spirits  and 
of  all  fUah,  with  whom  no  one  can  oompan^  and  who 
an  above  all  need,  thai  giveae  the  ami  to  govern  the 
day,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night, 
look  <lown  now  ujk)!!  ii.s  with  (lie  eyes  of  thy  favor,  and 
receive  our  muriiing  thankiigiviugs,  and  have  mercy 
upon  us.  For  wc  have  not  spread  forth  our  hands  to 
any  strange  go<l.  We  have  not  cboeen  onto  oundvca 
any  new  god  among  us,  bat  thoo,  the  eternal  and  Im- 
mortal (Iii.l:  O  (iud,  who  hast  givfn  In  r.i  our  luiii:; 
through  Chrbt,  and  our  well-beinj;  tliroiif;li  Inrn  alwi, 
vouchsafe  by  him  to  make  us  worthy  of  everlasting 
life,  with  whom  onto  thee  be  gloij^,  honor,  and  adora- 
tion, in  the  Holy  Gho«t,  world  without  and.  Anao.' 
After  this  the  detuon  bade  them  bow  their  heads,  and 
noAvu  the  Uabop's  benediction  in  the  following  form : 
*0  Ood,  Ikidiflil  tad  tme^  that  ahowaat  mev^  to 


sands  and  ten  thousands  of  them  that  love  thee;  who 

art  the  frii  ud  of  ihi'  luiuiMi'  ami  lU  fi  nder  of  the  |>oor; 
whoso  aid  all  stautl  in  need  ot,  .>ince  all  things  serve 
thee;  look  down  upon  thia  thy  jicoplo,  who  Uiw  their 
heada  unto  thc^  and  Ueaa  with  thy  spiritual  bcnedio> 
tion ;  keep  then  aa  the  apple  of  an  eye;  preserve  them 
in  pirty  and  rit;1itf'<m><n(  ss,  and  niakc  tlu  iii  worthy  of 
evfrla>ting  liR',  ihrougli  Jesus  Clirisl  thy  Ix  loved  Son, 
with  whom  with  thee  be  glory,  honor,  and  adoration, 
in  the  Uuly  Ghoat,  now  and  forever,  world  without 
end.  Amen.*  The  deaeon  then  diamiaaed  the  oongie- 
gation  with  the  usiul  form — '  Depart  in  peace.' " 

Morocco  (or  MAito<x;o),  called  by  the  natives 
Mai/hnb-i  /-.  I  ksa,  i.  e.  "the  extreme  w(  st,"  an  empire  or 
sultanate  in  the  north-west  of  Africa,  i>  Im>u!iiI('<1  oit  the 
Ii.by  Algeria,  on  the  N.  and  W.by  the  .Mtditt  rranean 
Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  Uie  S.by  a  line  which 
runs  flt>m  dpe  Nun  (l^t.  VP  46'  48"  N.)  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  ttie  .S.ihara  to  the  .Mgerian  frontier, 
in  long.  2^  K.  It  includes  at  the  present  day  the  for« 
mcr  kingdoms  of  Maghrib,  Fet,  and  Tafildet,  covering 
about  260,000  English  aqoara  miles,  with  a  population 
of  7,290,000,  according  to  Behm  {Geographiiatee  JvAr- 
buch,  18(jG). 

The  inhiibilaiits,  like  tliii>i:'  of  Harbary  (the  entire 
country  of  N'ortli  Airica.  from  Kt:>pt  to  the  .\tlantic 
Ocean,  and  from  the  Metliterrancau  to  the  Greater  At- 
las) in  general,  oonsist  of  Moors,  Bcrben^  Arriba,  N^jioe^ 
and  Jews,  with  various  intermixtures  between  these 
races.  The  Arabians,  who  have  kept  their  tdeuttty  not- 
\>  itli.-itanilinic  the  long  [K  riod  uf  time  they  have  dwelt 
in  the  country-,  are  mu»tly  given  to  cultivation  of  the 
land;  indeed,  tliey  are  about  the  only  agriculturists  of 
the  oounti>-.  Th^  dwell  mainly  in  the  vaUcya.  The 
Moors  (().  v.)  are  the  moat  numerous  in  the  dtiea^  and 
arr  lln'  duniinanl  race  in  Jloroi-co,  numbering  about 
4,tHxt,(M>i) ;  lu'.xi  to  them  arc  the  Ik'rUr.s  or  Auiaziyelia, 
who  amount  to  alK>ut  3,0(X),000,  and  include  the  Itcr- 
bers  of  the  Kiff  coast  and  the  SheUuks  of  the  Great  At^ 
iuL  VeryfewEunpeanarcaideinMonMm  Thestata 
of  civilization  is  very  low,  and  many  of  the  Amaziyehs 
aro  complete  savages.  Excepting  the  Jews  and  the 
few  Europeans,  the  whole  |Mipulaiiou  is  Mohammedan. 
The  negroes,  numbering  only  about  20,UUU,  were  gener- 
ally brought  into  the  country  as  sUvea  from  ffirwitn, 
until  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade. 

The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  ibc  Atlas  range 
traversing  it  in  «!veral  jMiralkl  chains  from  tin  -.uih- 
west  to  north-coat,  and  seiuiing  numerous  spurs  Iw  both 
the  coast  country-  and  the  «lcsorU  There  aie,  however, 
many  level  tracts  throughout  Morocco^  eapedidly  at  ita 
western  and  eastern  eztnmitiet,  and  on  the  bonlefa  of 
the  dcMTt.  MoriKco  is  <liviil((i  f-mr  territories — 
Fez,  Morocco,  Susc,  and  Taljlelet.  For  convenience  of 
atlministration,  the  empire  is  subdivided  into  tbirty- 
thiee  govcnuncnta  or  diatiicu  ammala"),  each  under 
the  sitperintendeDoe  of  a  ^'caid,"  wlMae  chief  daljr  it  is 
to  collect  the  imposts;  but  the  scmi-iiidepcndent  triiies 
are  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs,  andscarwly  jn  knowledge 
the  authority  of  ihe  suluui.  The  govt  rn.iinit  i  -  |  urc  ly 
despotic,  and  in  the  absence  of  written  laws  the  will 
of  the  sulun  and  his  subordinates  decides  everything. 
The  public  officiala  eka  out  their  allowances  by  {oaetio- 
ing  extortion  on  those  tinder  their  charge,  auod  are  in 
turn  phmdi-nd  by  tht  ir  sii|Mriors.  The  sovereign  of 
Murucx'o,  called  by  Kurojieaiis  eonpcror,  is  known  among 
his  subjects  as  sultan,  and  assumes  the  titles  of  Emit' 
«A«iaiaMiint  or  Prinoe  of  the  iielieven,"  and  Kkalifet' 
ti!ak-fi  ch(diiki,  or  '^Yicegerent  of  God  npon  Earth." 
Tlu>  ti-Ic  l.eri'dii.try  in  the  male  lin".  )>t:t  does  not 
necessiinly  ilex.end  to  the  eldest  son.  1  iu'  revenue  of 
the  emi)eror  consists  of  a  tenth  ui>on  every  criii  Ic  of 
oonawnptioo,  as  allowed  by  the  Koran;  an  annual  tax 
vpm  the  Jewa;  cnatomJioaBa  and  oetae  dntics;  tiib* 
utes  exacted  from  his  own  subjects,  fon'ign  states,  and 
European  merchants,  in  tho  form  of  presents;  which 
last  artidea  form  the  chief  aooice  of  hkiueoma.  Tlw 
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dotiea  and  tributes  are  so  Trequentl^  changed  that  it  is 
inpoMibh  to  cadoMl*  their  aaniial  anooDt  with  maiy 
degree  of  certainty. 
Anang  the  chief  prmitift$  of  the  country  are  wheat, 

barley,  rii'i*.  mni/.i-,  liuira,  nml  -ii;,Mr-canc;  and  nmon;; 
froits,  the  ti^,  {Mimi-Kranale,  lomoii.  urangc,  and  dale  an- 
common ;  while  coUon,  tobacco,  heinp,  etc.,  are  kn^ly 
pndiMed  both  Cor  hoaie  aaa  ahd  cxjiart.  Maraoco  u 
ridi  in  uiiienl  treaaorea;  plentiflil  aappliea  of  copper 

are  olitaint'tl  nt  'I\  -<  lr.,'(it,  iifar  the  smirce  of  the  .Vs- 
aak'T,  and  ^>ild  and  wlvcr  uccur  in  scvcthI  places.  Iruu, 
aniirnxny,  lead.  tin,aildnick-«alt,the  but  three  in  con- 
■iderable  quantity,  are  also  foatML  Owing  to  the  char- 
•etcr  of  the  eountry  and  Hs  thin  popnbtion  (thirty^llvc 
to  the  Knglisih  square  mile).  Ok-  cuuntrj-  i*  mticli  infested 
with  wild  animals.  Lion^,  |tanthery,  hyena.",  wild-boars, 
anil  variiiu*  kimU  of  deer,  };azelk'»,  etc..  aUiunul  in  suit- 
able localities,  and  occasional  devastations  arc  commit- 
ted loeosta.  Ostriches  are  fomd  io  Tafllrlet.  The 
Sluorish  horses,  formcriy  so  famous,  are  now  much  de- 
gencratetl.  The  breeding  of  sheep,  oxen,  f^ats,  camels, 
mule!*,  and  aHM  >  furm*  an  imjKirtant  item  of  n.'U  ion.il 
industry.  0.\t.ii  and  bulls  are  cbietiy  employed  iu  ticld 
labor. 

Th«  only  induatiial  aita  piMaeafeed  to  any  otMuider- 
■Ue  «xteat  an  th»  aiaiMdhetnn  of  eapa,  flne  rilk,  and 
leather.  In  thepMdWtkn  «f  the  l.nxt  article  the  Mo- 
roccans far  8urpasa  BliWipaanfc  There  is  an  important 
caravan  trade  betwaao  Monoco  and  SoucUn,  anil  ftlao 
with  Mecca  and  the  Lotnt  Th«  intefoouna  with  Al- 
gfcn  has  in  Tery  recent  tunes  beeonw  «  aomea  «f  great 
trouble,  and  there  is  danger  of  war  between  France  and 
Blorocco  unlc't  t!i<>  cnnH-ror's  subjects  shall  hereafter 
prove  mori' ('•iii>iili  r.n<-  of  Krcncli  ini>ri  >i*.  The  Ji'\v.< 
of  Algeria,  who  larply  control  the  taravan  trade,  ha%*e 
bean  very  onkiiKlly  ireatetl,  and  their  complaints  have 
been  made  the  rabject  of  opecial  diplooatk  aenrioe^the 
end  of  which  is  not  yet  (April,  1875).  Edoettion  con* 
siate  in  learning  to  read,  write,  niid  recite  |x>rtionA  of 
the  Koran,  and  this  quantum  of  education  is  pretty 
genemUy  diffused  among  the  peofde;  but  the  art  of 
printing  ia  uuknowB,  and  the  Mia  and  aeicBen  an  at  • 
very  low  ebbi 

The  Ttliijton  of  Morocco  wai*  no  doulit  Christian  un- 
til, in  the  7th  and  »th  centuries,  the  Saracend  overran 
it,  and  made  convert;*  of  the  native  (topulatiun.  .See 
ArniCAf  in  voL  i,  p.  94.  iiiooe  this  changed  condition 
Moneeo  has  been  IliithfU  to  the  Moaien  fldih.  Yet 
toleration  trrnnte*!  in  some  measure  to  any  sect  which 
does  not  teach  a  plurality  of  pod*;  and  on  proper  ap- 
plication i»  jxjrniitled  U>  a|i|To|iri.'iti  a  |il.'i<  •■  (nr  puMic 
worship,  There  are  Itoman  Catbolic  establishments 
in  Honooo,  Meqnincx,  Mogadore,  and  Tangier,  bnt 
the  number  of  oominHnleants  is  not  aaaeh  over  800. 
Protestants  are  scarcety  known  tn  the  eountry.  and  thus 
far  no  tni.<'»ionary  efforts  have  iKfn  nia^lc  in  tbi',  part 
of  ,\frica.  Until  IKll  Chrii-tians  were  lrei|uently  held 
as  slavey  Imt  ^illcc  the  power  of  France  asserted  it- 
aelf  on  the  African  ooaat  this  abuse  has  tctminatod. 
Some  of  the  praetieea  of  the  natives  an  very  peculiar. 
Thus  throngh  all  the  cotmtn,'  there  are  lniiMinirH  <if  an 
octagonal  form  called  Zaniat,  or  saut  luarii with  an 
uneiii  li>«e<l  piece  of  pround  attachrd  to  each  fur  the  in- 
terment of  the  deaid.  In  these  places  is  a  priest  or 
aaint,  who  superintends  divfais  aervieo  and  the  burial 
of  the  dt^ad,  and  who  is  often  applic<l  to  as  arbiter  in 
di.tputeft.  In  these  consecmtetl  places  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants of:<n  ilrpii-it  ili<ir  inaMins  f^r  Menrity.  and 
criroiiials  tind  {>rotcction  against  the  hand:«  of  justice. 
Polygamy  b  practiced  in  the  country  (generally.  The 


snnwrts  a  Isrge  harem,  but  haa  sue 
anperior  wife,  who  u  saltaneaB,  and  three  other  wives. 

Ik'side.s  these  he  hns  n  Inr^re  nunilxr  of  ronruhines. 
Many  of  the.-**  are  .Moorish  women,  as  the  Moors  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  have  their  daughters  in  the  harem : 
aooM  of  them  Koropean  alavea;  several  are  negieaaes : 
is  an  than  an  nsMily  tarn  aix^  to  oao  hmdnd, 


besides  their  ala\-es  and  domestics.  PrieatcaKi^  who 
are  sf>  far  learned  as  to  nod  and  write^  are  employed  to 

teach  the  younger  part  of  the  harem  to  repeat  thtir 
prayers,  and  to  instruct  the  older  females  in  tin  prim  i- 
P'h  s  of  their  relii;ii)n.  The  olio  r  rili^'iou>  iusiiiiii iniis 
of  the  empire  are  so  simiLir  to  tlioisc  of  most  Muluun- 
medan  countries  as  to  render  n  bej>arate  aoeooDt  of  then 
altogether  superfluous.  See  MouAMMEPAxiaai. 

The  AtMory  of  If  oneeo  is,  generally  speaking,  similar 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  N'^rthern  Africa  v.j  down  to 
the  end  of  the  loth  century.  AlMint  thot  time  it  was 
formed  into  a  monarchy,  and,  notwithstanding  iotctnal' 
divisions,  enjoyed  ooostderable  pnaperily,  and  the  con* 
fines  of  the  empire  were  extended  aa  far  as  Timbuctoo. 
This  empire  fell  to  piere*.  and  was  inu-mded  in  ir>17 
by  that  of  the  Shen!^  of  'I'alili  let,  w  ho  i  oinpic  red  IkjiIi 
Morocco  l*ro|>er  and  Fez,  and  united  tin-  whole  country 
under  one  government.  This  is  the  prctcnt  ruling  dy- 
nasty. In  the  middle  of  the  17tli  century  the  empire 
of  Morocco  erobraccil  part  of  the  present  province  of 
Algeria,  and  extended  south  as  far  as  (ininea,  where  it 
came  into  c«>lli>ion  with  the  I'ortii>;iie.-e  scitlemrnts. 
Siticc  the  commencement  of  the  ll'lh  ccniurj'  the  rebel- 
lions  of  the  w  ild  nit>untain  tribes,  the  disturbances  in 
Algeria,  and  difficulties  with  foreign  states,  caused  lij 
the  aggressions  of  the  Klff  pi^lte^  hare  greatly  retarded 
the  « <  Il-conceiveil  measures  of  the  vatiiHi-  ruli T'*  for 
the  develcipn)ent  of  the  resources  and  nu  re.i*e  in  the 
civilization  of  .^Iorocco.  In  1817  piracy  w.ts  prohibited 
thruugbout  Morocco.  Id  1844  Moiocoo  took  part  in  the 
war  of  Abd-d-Kader  against  the  Fireneb,  in  the  eootae 
of  which  Tangier  was  bombardeil  and  >Iof;adore  occu- 
pied; but  i>eace  w.is  conehukd  in  the  same  year.  In 
Ih'il  Olid  l"*.')';  intiiplieatioits  tiRik  place  with  France 
concerning  .vitne  I  rench  vessels  which  had  been  plun- 
dered by  the  \i\fi pirates,  but  in  each  case  com|)cnaation 
was  given  by  the  sultan.  la  1860  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, smarting  under  a  aeries  of  similar  outrages,  de- 
I  manded  comjx'nsation,  and  also  an  a[M>lo;ry  for  an  insult 
i  to  tlie  Sjijini.ih  flag  at  reuia;  and  ou  the  sultan's  dis- 
cLaiti       all  n  ^|^>n^iliility  fur  theso  acts,  war  was  de- 

idamt  by  Spain  Oct.  ItioQ.  A  short  invasiflo  brought 
the  aultan  to  terms  on  Maivh  SS,  18G0,  and  a  treaty  waa 
accordingly  .«ipied  .\pril  '.'7,  I860,  by  which  the  sultan 
I  ceded  preat  conunercial  and  social  advantages  t.o  .Span- 
iaril-'".  Chri>tianity  was  by  special  treaty  aflorded 
many  advantages  alao^  but  of  ooutm  they  are  conliued 
to  Bonan  Catboliea.  As  a  conseqaenee  of  these  trea- 
ties a  misiaon-hoiisc  was  opene<I  at  Fez.  which  promises 
to  do  something,  bnt  has  as  yet  acoimplished  very  little 
for  the  convtrjiion  of  i.  itivo  t-i  (  hri-t innity.  See.V/»c- 
chio  ffroffrojico  f  ftiituticu  deli'  impti  iit  </i  Marvcco  ((>c- 
noa,  1K33) ;  Calderon,  Cuadro  gtoyrajico,  titidUtirv,  htt- 
toricOf  e  pditieo  del  imprrio  tie  Jlamuot  ^Madrid,  1844) ; 
Renoa,  Dtter^im  gio^mphiqiu  de  Fempin  de  Maroe 
(rari«,  1846);  Aiii^n-lin,  Marokko  in  ttuun  fftoffrapki- 
»i-/iiti,  hittorischfii.  riti';iv«fii,  politischen,  etc^  ZtutHm- 
dtn  (resth,  mb);  lEohlf,  " Keiaeberichte"  in  Fetei^ 
mann's  Jiiakeibt»jfen  (1863-66> 

ICorooeo,  SantntL  laiutBU  or,  a  Jewish  eonvett 
to  Qlrislinnify.  and  an  author  of  consifleraMe  ■li:^tinc- 
tton,wbo  lived  at  the  close  of  the  11th  cxntury.  i-  >aid 
tu  ha\>'  (iiine  to  role<lo  from  Fez,  in  Africa,  iilic  ut  the 
year  ItXSo,  where  he  became  a  convert  to  (  hristiauity. 
j  Before  bis  conversion  was  completed  he  addressed  a  kit* 
ter  to  rabbi  Isaac,  a  Jew  in  the  kingtlom  of  Morocco, 
iu  which  he  says, "  I  wotdd  fain  learn  of  thee,  out  of  the 
testimony  of  the  law  and  the  prophetx,  and  oiln  r  Si-ript- 
ures,  why  the  Jews  arc  thus  smitten.  Is  this  a  captivity 
whmin  we  ore,  which  may  be  property  called  the  per* 
petual  anger  of  God,  because  it  haa  no  end;  Ibr  it  is 
now  above  a  thotwand  yean  since  we  were  carried  cap- 
tive  hy  Titus?  y.  our  r.itti(  r^,  who  wurfhipped 

idol.i,  killeil  the  pruj.hi  i...  and  ca--t  the  law  hehind  their 
back,  wer^'  puni.ilied  oidy  with  a  wventy-years'  captiv- 
ity, and  tbcu  brought  home  again,  iiut  now  there  is 
BO  and  ef  our  caluiitiM^  ner  d»  the  prophets 
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Mqr."  This  Tamoas  cpistlr,  r'^SiXt  wbldi  «ia  originally 
m^ten  in  Arabic,  and  >  >  twentyHKreti  cbaptm 
an  nnple  refutation  of  Jcwiili  ubjectioiM  to  the  Cbiia- 
tian  faith,  was  tiawdatfld  from  the  Hebrew  into  the 

Latin  by  the  Dominican  AlfmisMt  df  Ikitii  Ilombrc  in 
i;VJ'.',  under  the  title,  Traclutuius  nmUum  utUU  ad  con- 
tincriuluM  Juibfo*  <k  trrore  *u«,  qurm  htibnU  de  Mrt- 

Ha  adiate  vtKiuro^  et  de  obtemutia  Mtuakm,  and 
oftaa  rinco,  and  has  been  inserted  in  the  B9Uotkttu 
Patrum,  xviii,  1510;  into  Itnli.ni  t'v  <  A.  Unmati  (Tri- 
dent. 1712) ;  iutj) (iiTniaii  by  W.  Link  i  AUcnbur^r,  \.>2i), 
and  in.vrtfd  in  Luther's  work",  v,  ^)«'>7-;')KJ;  and  «  ri<.n 
■uwe;  by  I^Tnuitmann  (Uoaiar,  1106) \  by  I-',  (i.  SiitU 
Aoitt  (Trier,  1888);  into  EngUah  hy  I'h. Calvert,  under 
till'  title,  Demonstration  of  Ihf  true  .\frAguik,  by  IL  Sam- 
ui  l,  a  convertetl  Jew  (;«.  1.  e.  a.).  A  Spanish  translation 
of  this  letter  still  remains  in  MS.  in  ibc  iil.r;iry  <.f  the 
EscuriaL  Soon  aDer  his  cuiiversiun  rai)bi  .Saniuil  ap- 
peals to  have  rotumed  to  Morucco)  whence  guniamc. 
and  there  to  have  held  a  ooafecenee  M  icUgiou  with  a 
leaned  Mi>hnmmedan,  of  which  his  aecomtt,  stitl  in  M  S., 
iaalso  I"  bi'  fi>und  in  tlie  library  nf  the  K'x  iirinl.  Com|». 
FUnt,  JailL  Ju  Liicn,  ii,  Jji  ;  Do  K<>  si,  I/izionario 
tlorico  dt^li  auluri  t'.hrti,  p.  2tW  ((ii  rin.  trnnsl.  bv  llam- 
beiger);  Wolf,  UiU.  I/tbr.  iii,  1100-1106;  Da  CosU, 
Ittmt  and  the  GtnfUef,  p.  811 ;  Adams,  Ititlonf  of  the 
.fef*,  ii,40.  (13.1'.^ 

Bflorone,  Giovamxi,  an  Italian  prelate  of  consider- 
able note  for  the  illostrieai  part  be  took  in  Oe  Hefimg- 

atory  mnvenient  of  the  IGth  eenttirj",  and  for  the  noble 
effiTt^  lie  maile  to  uphold  the  lu.Htre  of  tlie  Koman  Oafh- 
olic  Church,  was  born  Milan,  Jan.  -•'»,  I  Vi'.t,  and  do 
scendcd  from  a  noble  family.  His  fniher,  oitiiit  (iiro- 
lamoHorone,  isof  biatorioeelebrity  from  ttie  cfTona  he 
made  to  free  hia  eouatiy  ^ika)  from  (be  yolte  of 
Charles  V,  and  for  hia  aubseqnent  deirotlen  to  Inperial 
intcresUi.  During  bis  youn^'i  r  years  (Jiovanni  Mo- 
rone  was  carefully  instructed  nt  home,  and  after«rards 
to  the  L'niversity  of  Padua  to  pursue  his  more 
studies.  There  hia  talents  and  assidiions  appli- 
catioQ  proenred  him  honors  which  enraUed  his  name 
among  the  chief  philosophers  and  jurists.  In  I'l'O 
Monine  finally  took  oniers,  and,  thounh  yet  a  ynuth. 
his  nnuKual  attainments  rapidly  Mrun-d  bitn  friends  and 
position,  and  in  the  year  following  he  was  ckvated  to 
tlie  Itialioprie  of  Modena.  He  was  also  fai  tlia  aane 
Tear  selected  by  Panllllaa  papal  nunciu  to  the  emperor 
Ferdinand.  an<l  in  that  eapaeity  did  most  excellent  «er- 
viL<'  tn  thi'  Kmni^li  cnnse.  He  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
paring the  way  fur  a  council  of  the  (icrman  princes  for 
a  final  settlement  of  all  religious  diilieieoes%  and  did 
ereiytlung  ia  bis  power  to  prejrent  a  rupture  In  the 
Cbureh.  TeC  it  most  not  be  inferred  that  be  was  so 
conciliatory  a^  to  ignore  his  own  [inrsonal  convictions. 
Delennincd  to  sustain  the  paiml  cause,  he  wn*  yet  in 
favor  of  reformatory  measure.',  and  .succcedi'd  in  [.i  r- 
anading  both  parties  to  giro  him  their  confidence  bc- 
eanse  be  acted  cottscientloasly.  He  neverftaredtodo 
or  say  what  he  thoui;ht  ri;xht.  Thus  in  1540,  when,  on 
account  of  tb<'  jil.iguc  tlie  Diet  was  to  be  removed  from 
Spires  to  Ilagenau,  Morune  hesitated  not  In  make  a 
roost  energetic  protest,  and  in  consequence  was  finally 
recalled  to  give  an  account  of  himself  at  Some.  His 
expUnalioa»  nual  bara  bean  aatiafactoi7  to  Paul  IH, 
for  in  IMt  Mofonc  was  af^ain  on  his  way  to  Germany  to 
nlt<  n  1  (he  Siiircs  Diet,  nnd  in  l.M  J  hi-  atii  ndi  d  the  Diet 
at  l4albbon,  where  all  hi>]K?  ol  union  between  Proles- 
tanta  and  Romaitists  was  entirely  exUngutsbe*!.  Vet, 
notwitlistanding  the  failure  of  reoonciUation,  Moraine's 
aerriees  found  aeknowtedgment  at  Rome,  and  he  was 
this  same  year  presented  with  the  red  hat.  He  was 
ahu  wnt.  together  with  l'ari^io  ami  I'nle,  as  pajial  rej>- 
resentntive  to  tlie  nnininal  opening  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (November,  1542).  llis  consummate  knowledge 
of  aflUn  poimad  to  him  as  the  proper  person  lor  paj^ 
anvogr  when,  tba  IMdentiiia  Ooaadl  luiTioig  fUlad  to 


secure  the  support  of  the  Getman  princes  and  thaolo> 
gians,  another  Diet  was  called  at  Spires  by  the  em- 
peror in  1544.  This  was  a  most  difficult  task.  Charles 
V.  just  returned  fn)m  the  I»w  Countries,  seeing  clear- 
ly that  the  successful  issue  of  his  war  against  Francis 
I  of  France  was  posatUa  only  if  be  bad  the 


princes  tantadly  iu  hia  flivar»  gmdomljr  yielded  avciy- 
thing  in  eedesuMtkal  aaattcn,  and  this  oondtiatory  po- 

diiion  made  of  course  no  light  wurk  for  the  im]ial  n  pre- 
scntative.  Carditud  lloronc  was  ton  sa^'acious  nut  to 
penseire  how  the  Protestant  princes  would  take  courage 
now,  and  move  forward  to  a  platform  from  which  it 
would  hereafter  be  dUBeidt  to  didodga  tbem.  Ha 
failed  to  influence  the  cm|»eror  as  he  desired,  yet  his 
faithfulness  to  the  pa{>al  cau!«o  wn*  uni\  ersally  acknowl- 
e<lgeil,  an<l  when  he  returueil  in  I: mu  ihi-  K  uMiion  of 
Uulogna,  then  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Contarini 
(q.  v.),  waa  conferred  on  Motune.  In  l.'>r>0  be  gave  up 
the  bishopric  of  Modena,  that  dlooese  having  daring  bia 
absence  become  greatly  distracted  by  the  spread  of  Re- 
forni.iii  ry  npininns.  AVbati  vt  r  wcri-t  mtHiifiealions  his 
own  views  had  undergone,  he  was  not  prepared,  nor  had 
he  ever  intended,  to  contaminate  himself  with  the  oiliout 
name  of  heretic;  and  tbeidiM%  rather  than  softr  bit 
diocese  to  be  spoken  of  as  one  dien  to  the  foth,  be 
'  ;lrl'I:l;lll^•  ^'avc  it  up  altogether.  He  had  oarnr>«tly  tried, 
I  iinniLiU.iti  iy  on  his  return  from  (icrnianv  .  i  i  t.iUy  his 
I  cler^'v  arciund  a  coniinDn  ooiifc*.*ioh  <ti  i;nili.  -  i  Ul>cral 

I in  ila  inception  and  construction  that  all  might  endorse 
it;  but  ba  bad  bilad  to  unite  them  by  this  measorb 
Several  of  th^  most  learned  tbeolagtans  deaerted  the 
'  territorj-  rather  than  perjure  themselves  in  any  manner. 
Till"  ni'iidi'rnii  ians  were  sjiecially  rt  in  Mibmis^ion, 
and  Moronc  linally  wrote  to  liomc  for  |M>ruiitvsion  to 
!  withdraw  the  jjaper,  "  as  they  had  assured  him  -of  the 
'  sincerity  of  tbeir  davotion  to  tba  Roman  Cattaolie 
Church,  and  bad  entreated  that  susplckm  might  not  be 
cast  Mil  tl>rir  faith  by  obliging  them  to  subst-rilio"  (  /.»/< 
of  J'tiUiii  i'<,  ii,  The  papal  answer  proved  unfavor- 
able in  more  than  one  respect.  The  pope,  thinking 
Moroae  too  indulgent,  which  no  doubt  was  trae,  for  be 
himself  bdiered  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  lield  by 
the  l,tlthl■^a:l^.  hn  !  ai.jKiiiitcd  nix  cardinals  to  examine 
ihf  itinibtiun  ol  this  Italian  diniH  -H*.  Monme,  naturally 
enough  uffenile<l  at  kucIi  a  want  nf  contidriice  in  bis  ilK 
tegrity  and  oompetenc}',  had  almost  then  rasolTcd  to 
whbdiaw  abogetber  Aom  tba  dioene^  had  natthaforw 
emor'a  entreaties  prevailed,  and  he  beeo  induced  to  eoB> 
tinue  its  spiritual  head  at  least  for  a  while  longer.  But 
the  continued  s()read  of  Ki  t".iniinl"ry  ojiinioii^;,  and  his 
own  indisposition  to  punicih  men  for  con»cieiH-e'  sake,  so 
long  as  they  avowed  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Home  ai 

their  spiritual  head,  finally  M  htn  to  Jucsake  the  dio- 
cese altogether,  and  Foaeanni,  a  Domimoan  iriar,  and 


a  man  irn  ni  talnit  ami  virtue,  bicame  bis  siu'ces.'or. 
The  latter  lini  not  live  to  quit  the  cliiMise  under  such 
favorable  autpices,  but  was  taken  from  the  episcopal 
mansion  to  the  heretic's  piiaon  qf  Patetario^  ii,  45). 
Moieaa,  howerer,  loat  nothing  bjr  forwking  tite  dioeem 
of  Modena,  for  he  was  by  the  duke  of  Milan  presented 
with  the  bishopric  of  Xovnra.  In  l-Vllt  Monme's  friend 
at  Home,  pope  Paul  HI,  di<'d.  and  the  next  incninU'ui 
of  the  papalchair  became  Julius  HI.  He  waa  not  warm- 
ly attached  to  our  cardinal,  yet  at  least  eetaameii  bio, 
and  in  1655,  when  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  to  convene 
ti>  discuss  important  roJigious  topics,  MoroiHS  was  select- 
ed !is  the  represMtative  of  l{*)mc.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  I  he  rar<Unal  reached  Augsburg  when  the  news  of 
the  sudden  death  of  his  pope  was  brought  him,  and  ba 
was  obliged  to  turn  back  to  Rome.  He  was  mm  instm- 
menlal  in  elevating  Marecffle  H,  and  hoped  forrefiiena- 
tion  and  ]*urificaticjn  in  theChiirrh.  Tint  this  uiuhI  man 
lived  oidy  a  short  time,  and  airain  the  |>ai!ul  conclave 
was  convened.  The  most  prominent  candidate  wa^  Ca- 
rafla,  the  inquisitor:  a  man  of  harshnew  of  character, 
aadnotbi^jcstaamadbgrllonaa.  Ths  two  bad  not 
baea  oa  rcqr  IbTofaUe  tacma  ftri 
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gaipKUHl  Momnc  of  herrsr.  and  thr  cardinal,  in  tum.  ' 
had  thoii;;ht  the  imiiii^itur  liyiHTcriiiral  and  inhumane 
in  llic  <  .\i tcIm*  i.f  iitlii  ial  fuiK'tions.  Yet,  nuivcil  by 
U>e  wnlitncnts  of  a  generous  mind,  Morone,  after  all,  cut 
Uf  infliMRce  in  the  conclave  for  Caraffa  (beliering  thei«> 
hf  to  diaarm  hU  enmity),  and  thus  helped  to  create  him 
Paul  IV.  No  sooner,  however,  was  Caraffa  elevated  to 
the  {tapal  ditfnity  tlian  In-  at  <>nrc  cun^iurccl  with  Mi»- 
roiie'*  encmie*,  and  the  cardinal  was  accuiH.'*!  uf  leaning 
to  the  doctrinct  of  the  Uefurrocni,  and  imprisoned  in 
8m  Aoftelo  to  paaa  examination  on  hie  leligioua  opin- 
ions. The  onljr  proofii  of  the  heretical  opinkma  of  Mo- 

nmc  arc  t^i  lie  found  in  the  nrtiilc^  of  accif^ation  ifniwn 
up  a^iainst  him.  Vergcrio,  hislidii  uf  (  ujni  d'lstri.i,  who 
had  left  Italy,  puhlislied  these  articles,  witli  scffiin  on 
Mcb  article.  No  one  waa  better  acquainted  than  Vcr- 
ftirivwith  th«  Acts  treated  of  ooder  the  aerend  beada. 
Thntigh  this  little  book  raroc  out  anonymoujOy,  it  bears 
marks  of  it*  ori};in.  I'rintinj;  iKin^j  th»  n  comjiarativcly 
in  lis  infancy,  tuch  printer  iind  tin-  |ilrii-i'  of  his  habita- 
tiun  were  pretty  well  known  by  the  form  of  his  tjr{iea. 
Vergerio  lived  a  guod  deal  at  Tubingen  after  he  left 
Italy,  and  it  ia  thoogbt  that  tbeaa  aitidea  wen  aent  to 
him,  and  that  he  |irinted  them  tit  despite  of  the  Church 
of  IJirnie.  (A  i-opy  of  these  articles  may  be  foun<l  in 
the  U/t  o/  J'airario,  ii,  309-312.)  N itwitbsuuidin^; 
tlie  readj  acuteneas  of  the  inquisitors,  the  answers  uf 
Muioiie  pnvcnted  their  finding  my  pntof  agaimt  bim 
nf  hereey,  and  be  was  dcebred  innoonit.  But  after  the 
inc|ni^ii(>ni  had  prunmiiu-cd  I'linlin.il  Muroiic  free  fntm 
alt  luTetical  taini,  and  Paul  IV  had  given  orders  for  his 
liberation,  he  rtfustti  to  pi  out  of  prison  uide.ss  the  |«>|K' 
INiblicly  declared  be  had  been  unjustly  accused.  This 
Pknl  ooahl  not  be  peniiaded  to  do^  and  Mofooe  remained 
in  prison  till  the  death  of  that  pope  in  1559.  On  thb 
oecasion,  after  some  discussion  amou^;  the  cartlinal^  he 
was  lilicraied,  and  alluwcd  to  sit  in  the  c<inclave  which 
elected  cardinal  De'  Medici  pope,  who  took  the  name  of 
Piu»  IV,  and  after  the  clevttien  of  ibis  prelate  to  the 
papal  chair  Morone  waa  Kluuaed  in  bia  fonner  inllu- 
ential  position.  In  1562  the  cardinal  was  sent  a.-*  ]>ni>Hl 
legate  to  the  emixTor  Ferdinand,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowin';  Morone  became  the  presiiUnji  utlicer  of  the  Ouni- 
cil  of  Trent,  and  continue<l  as  such  dnrinp  all  the  im- 
portant sessions  of  this  ecdesiaalical  counciL  From  the 
very  l)cpniiinK  of  bis  woric  ct  Tkcnt  he  pUyed  ■  moat 
i[iH">rt.iiii  I'nrt.  atid  e^-cirted  a  most  salutary  influence 
fir  ilie  K<>mi^h  e.ni«<\  lie  was  conciliatory  in  speech 
and  nctiiit),  and  intimate<l  to  the  ctunx  il  that  be  came 
by  onlers  of  the  pope  "to  eatabliah  the  articlca  «f  fiuth, 
eorreet  aluaea,  and  promote  the  penee  of  nationa,  in  ao 
far  n  waa  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  anthority  of 
the  Ifoly  See,**  This  position  seems  not  to  have  been 
warraiitod,  hiiweviT,  by  tlic  \  \'  •■  >  uu  rlained  at  Ilonii  ; 
fur  it  in  now  quite  clearly  revealeit  that  the  |>o|ic  was 
determined  to  refuse  the  reforms  dcured  by  the  cummun 
detsy  and  the  people  of  Germany,  and  that  Fius  I\' 
was  at  the  time  enjoying  the  pramiie  of  Spain's  sup- 
p>ort  in  case  Fcrditiaml  ij^nnred  the  pa(»acy,  and  went 
over  to  the  I'nitestanlti.  Vet  Muroiie  must  certainly 
have  bad  the  apiteannce  of  truth  in  bis  own  dealings 
with  the  emperor,  as  that  aovercign,  in  a  meeting  with 
Monme  at  Innalmeic  in  1668,  granted  nearly  all  the  fa- 
vors he  a.Hked  for,  and  even  pnvt>  liis  "niirtinn  to  an 
early  di-x  unlinuance  uf  the  cnuiu  il,  which  na.^  lir>iu;,'ht 
about  tliit  very  yi  ar.  I'cc.  A.  Si-e  TittNT,  Cot  ncii.  ok. 
Morone's  i»er\-iccs  could  not  be  loo  highly  estimated  at 
Rome.  He  bad  brought  the  oouidl  which  threatened 
so  much  mischief  to  the  papal  cai»e  to  a  dose  without 
any  diminution  of  the  pontifical  authority,  and  hod  even 
left  tlic  Ini|iit.sition  in  a  mure  enviable  iMtviiimi  than  it 
hati  occupied  piPeviou»ly.  "All,"  says  lianke,  "etidecl 
at  last  in  a  prosperous  issue.  That  council  which  had 
been  so  rebcmentlyeaUed  for  and  io  long  avoided}  after 
being  twice  disaottrad,  dulten  by  so  many  of  this  world'a 
storms,  and  when  convened  f.ir  the  ttiirl  time,  anew  be- 
set with  perils,  was  now  clotted  amid  the  general  concord 


of  the  Roman  Cathulic  v,  rl  1."  (^u  his  return  to  the 
Ktenial  (-'ity  the  canluial  u.'Ih  therefore  made  dean  uf 
the  canlinal  odlep',  and  intnisted  with  diplumatic  mis- 
sions whenever  the  senrioes  of  an  acute  and  trustworthy 
messenger  were  needed.  Upon  the  death  of  Fins  IV, 
in  1666,  Morone  came  very  near  being  elects  Pope. 
Unfortunately  for  Italy,  sterner  counseb  prevailed,  and 
tlic  icniii-itiir.  canlinal  Alessoudriuu,  was  miM  -l  i<>  the 
|ui|>al  diair.  We  have  no  means  uf  ascertaining  what 
were  Morone's  fcelin^^  when  be  saw  tlie  power  of  the 
Inqoiattioo,  ftom  which  he  bad  solEued  ao  much,  again 
seated  on  the  papal  throne.   Moraae  died  Dec.  1, 1580, 

;it  K  iiiii  .  n:ii!  wa.--  Imrii  d  in  the  i  liiirch  nf  th<  Mincrvn. 
11h  iicculiar  life  prevented  nitich  liicrary  activity,  and 
there  ntnain  from  bia  jr-ii  mily  ixime  Utters  to  cardi- 
nals Pole  and  Cortese,  and  some  ot  bia  orationo.  See 
Sebdhnm,  Ammidlatt$  Literari»,  xii,  tt7  sq.;  Tinboe- 
chi,  I.tit.  /tal.  vii,  2W;  Youn^,'.  Li/r  and  Timt*  o/Pule- 
(u  i'i  (Lond.  IHoO,  2  vols.  >*\\>),  ii,  307-314 ;  Fisher,  /lut. 
!{>/.  p.  303,  biG;  Wesscnberj^,  Ihe  (i'rots*n  Kirr/n  nrn  - 
$anuiUungeH  de*  15  u.  IC  Jahrh.  iii,  147  8(|. ;  Sorth  JirU. 
tUr.  Jan.  1870,  art  viii,  p.  284  aq.;  Ilanke,  UUt,  of  tit 
Pajrnty,  i,  109  scp.  227.  247  sq.    (.1.  H.  W. ) 

Moroni  (Ajsxa).   See  Jesl's,  Holy  CiiiLn,  Con- 

Morosino,  (iiLi.io  (uri;;inal!y  Samuit  Xiit  fintiat)^ 
a  .levvisli  convert  to  Komani>m.  was  a  native  of  Tbessa- 
luiiica.  In  Venice,  where  he  scuttled,  he  first  received  a 
favorable  impression  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  be> 
ing  present  nt  •  pnUie  dispute  between  two  of  his  na> 
tion,  one  of  whom  had  renounced  Judaism,  respeitiiig 
tlie  accomplishment  of  Daniels  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
wccki.  In  this  dispute  Simone  Luzzattu  ( <|,  v.1,  the  cele- 
brated rabbi  of  Venice,  was  chosen  arbitrator.  Luzzat- 
to's  explanadon  waa^ "  I  beseech  yon  to  permit  na  to  be 
silent  and  shut  np  our  books,  for  iif  W«  proceed  to  exam- 
ine tlie  prophecies  any  ftirthcr  we  shall  all  become  Chria- 
tians.  It  cannot  Ik-  denied  that  in  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  the  coming  of  the  .Messiah  is  so  dearly  manio 
fested  that  the  time  of  his  appearance  must  be  allowed 
to  be  already  pest;  but  whether  Jcsos  of  Naaareth  be 
the  person,  I  cannot  determine,"  This  speech  dosed 
titc  debate,  and  made  sneh  a  i!(  ■  ;i  impn-ssiiMi  upon  Sam- 
uel and  hit  limtlier  .loneph  l)iat  iliey  ImiiIi  furtmd  the 
dcsip)  of  ri  noiincing  Jutlai^m.  (irsitz,  the  .Jewish  his- 
torian, says  that  Kachmias  either  misuntlcrstood  or  per- 
verted Luzntto*s  expression  (sic !),  but  the  tut  ia  that  a 
few  months  after,  upon  reconsidering  the  siiliject  seri- 
ously and  calmly,  both  brothers  embnice<l  Christianity, 
and  were  ujienly  baptized  Xuv.  22,  \i\V.K  Nai  hinias  aj*- 
suming  the  name  uf  tHuU"  .l/crcfiwu.  w  hile  bis  broth- 
er took  the  name  uf  ()t/iiri<:  T.  n  years  later  he  waa 
called  to  Bomc  by  pope  Clenwnt  IX,  who  invesleil  bim 
with  the  offlee  of  librarian  at  the  Varican  Itbrark-,  and 
Ibis  positiun  he  held  until  bis  death  in  K^7.  3Ioro- 
sino  wnite,  I'lVi  dtlle Jide  miwtrnUt  a  >jli  t'Jtni  (Home, 
1G«3),  in  which  he  appeals  to  the  Jews  no  longer  to  lie 
iMund  to  observe  the  ceremonies,  but  to  embrace  the 
doctiinea  of  the  Gospel.  SeeKall»r,/svaclir.AJCir(!le 
( Hamburg,  1«69\  p.  H?  sq. ;  Ilasnage,  fiuhnrti  dt$  Jti{f$ 
i  Kngl.  transl.  by  'l  av  l^r  >.  p.  725;  .\dams,  llUtory  of  tkt 
7n/-*.ii,76s«].  (IJoston,  IHI  J  >;  Wolf,  liiU.  Ihhr.  ili.  il28; 
Criitjc,  6Vsc/..  d.  Judtn^  x,  104 ;  Uartolooci,  JiibiiutA.  /lub- 
bin.  Ui,  756 ;  Fant,  Bibl.  Jwd.  li,  891 ;  lU.  8.   (R  P.) 

Morozzo,  (IfisKTPE,  an  Italian  prelate,  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  w  as  born  in  March, 
1758,  at  Turin.  Under  the  tuition  uf  the  abbot  of  Ali- 
gre,  who  later  became  bisb(^  of  Pavia,  Morono  waa 
made  doctor  of  theology  in  1777,  and  finished  his  stndiee 
at  Home  in  the  eccli-iie^tical  academy,  where  I.ittn.  Ca- 
racioli,  I'acca,  and  Kmmanuclc  tli  <  ;rc;;uri  were  his  fel- 
low-student*. Pope  Pius  VI  nominated  him  successively 
apostolic  prothonotaiy,  Tioe-leBetc  of  Bologna,  governor 
of  Pemgia  and  Cfvita  VcoehM.  He  was  a  competitor 

fur  th<-  papnl  s<-e  in  the  Cfmdavc  which  ri-iidte<l  in  the 
;  election  uf  I'iua  Vil,  and  after  the  aco^uu  of  the  new 
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was  by  him  wnt  M  ambassador  tu  the  king  of 
Elmria.  lit  ltiU2  Moruzjco  received  the  title  of  aicb- 
biahop  of  Thebes  ui  partibus,  niiJ  was  appoitiUsd  •ecic> 
tary  of  the  Cuiign-f^aiion  of  ISishops,  lu  IWW  ho  went 
to  Paris  with  the  ditiii'ult  niisbion  of  adjuaUug  the  cun- 
which  had  arisen  between  tbe  pofM!  and  the 


sician,  who  diatinguisheU  himwlf  abo  as  a  ))olitician,fi|^ 
nsad  ail  om  time  as  minister  of  the  (xospel  and  religiotM 
antbor.   He  vat  bom  in  Kpping,  N.     Juuc  10, 1771 

After  rwi'iviiif;  a  fjixxl  acadi-niic  and  medical  ediu'atiuii, 
he  establisltcd  himwlf  in  practice  at  i'lp-Kitu  iu  IJlUi ;  but 
in  1800  began  to  ottidy  llieulogy,  and  in  1802  accepted 
emperar  (Napoleon  1) ;  but,  becoming  awara  that  liia  1  a  call  to  tbe  Coogicgationai  Church  in  tiofiirtowii,  N. 
ciRprti  were  fntiicv  he  retired  to  Taria  In  1816  he  was  |  wlwm  ha  preadwd  tar  nine  jtm.  He  then  resumed 
created  c.iriUnal,  and  in  1M17  made  bishop  of  Xovara.  the  practice  (if  medicine  frnm  lKi)7  to  I"  !'*.  Ih-  wnnal 
He  diexl  ."Slarch  'J"2,lHJi.  lie  ]iuliii.-'lied  Nfa^w/ioi  uf  the  the  same  time  aU)  ciium;;c(|  in  political  hJc.aiiJ  |ila_\cd 
patrimony  of  .St.  I'cter  ( liomc.  17'.»7),  and  a  Kuloyy  on  no  unimportant  part  iu  ilic  jyassing  history  of  New 
cardinal  ikibba  (.Turin,  17i/9,4t4>). — iloefiir,  A'«>Mr. //wif^  j  llanipahire.  From  1617  to  \&£i  he  was  Utiitod  States 
GMrab,  xxxri,  s.  t.  senator;  and  was  gevatnor  ftvND  1824  to  18t7.  He  died 

Morpurgo,  Simicon  I5i:N-Jo.[irA-M.>si:s,  a  Jewish  '  ^  Concord,  Jan.  ^  1819.  Dr.  Morrill  was  eoMMCted 
writer  of  note,  was  lK»rn  at  (iradi.-Ua  in  l»i^l ;  sin.lied  at  many  of  the  chariUble,  medical,  and  agrtttiUural 

Fadua,and  Rraduate.1  as  doctor  of  medicine.    In  1701»  a!i*.<  kiHou,  ,,!  la-  tunc.   11c  piil.lislic.l  Nov.  ral  ■•rnn..iiis 
he  was  ordained  by  Leon  firiele  labW  of  Mantua,  and  ofaii"'!-^.  a"  '  lontroyeraial  pamphleta,  and  was  for  aopie 
in  nn  he  was  called  to  tbe  rabbinate  at  Anoona,  where 
he  dir  i  ill  1 7 10.    He  wrote,  npnx  a«0  T'.  C, a  col- 
lection of  Icj^'al  dedsioDS  (2  parts,  Venice^  1742, 1743)  :— 


after  ahandeidBg  pubUc  oOce  editor  of  the  A'snr 
HampMn  Qtoenur, »  idigioos  newapapo; — Dndn^ 
hict.  o/Amtr.  Bioff.  s. 

Morris,  Anthony,  a  Quaker  iirc:i.  in  r  >.f  >  .nje 


rrnn  rv,  7*1!  Tree  o/AWfcr*?*',  a  commentary  oil  I    Jnome,  ^nujony.  a  i^uaKer  p 
.1     .1-1     .1    <■  T  i.i.  11^.,:..:  »...:>i,.^  j,„jt;^,  note,  was  born  about  1654  w  Lncland,  aud  emicrated  to 
the  ethical  wo  k  of  Jc^aja  1  emn.,  cnUUed  ,  jhiTcountrv  about  1680.    He  s^  h.  Nei?  J««r, 

Olam  Oemcc,  li04):-an  approbation  to  Isaac  Norzis  Amoved  t..  Philadelphia,  IV    In  17i.l  he 

""Sp  ^T.ra  (iWd.  1715^  1717).  Comp.  IrUrsI,  j^g^i,     preach,  an<l  through  lidelity  in  llic  <  xorci!*e  of 

bis  gift  Ilia  cumrauiiic^tionft  were  muikI  ami  edifying. 
Uavug  a  {"('V^^  ^  much  religious  labor,  he  oircom* 
scribed  his  woridly  allUn^  and  devoted  hn  time  chiefly 
t  )  the  hilly  cause  he  had  cspon.scd.  He  travelled  in 
the  work  of  the  ministrj'  iii'most  f>f  the  North  Ameri- 
can pnninccs,  ami  in  the  year  1717)  h"  visited  (ireat 
iirilain.   He  Ui«U  August  'Hi,  1721.— Jauucy,  JJUt.  of 


Jiibi.  Jud.  ii,m;  Wolf,  BMiatk.  ffdr.  iii,  1160  j  Jtebcr, 

Ailiffin,  (jrlehiim  l^x.  8.T. 

Morrell,  Tiiom  ah,  one  of  Che  fhthcn  of  that  branch 
of  .\merican  Methnili^m  known  as  the  ]VIethodist  Kpi— 
copal  (  "luir.  li,  was  bom  at  New  York  Ni>v.  '11,  1717. 
His  n  1  :  svaa  a  devout  follower  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
a  member  of  tlie  pious  band  led  by  Philip  Embury. 
Thomas  lired  in  most  exdUng  times,  and  when  the  war !  /^Vjcndk,  iii,  202. 

for  freedom  bn>kc  out  he  early  took  to  arms  for  rt  piiMi-  Moiris,  Fraucis  M.,  a  miuiMcr  of  the  Methodist 
can  life.  He  held  succes.-iively  the  commissions  ofcai)-  E,,uco|ial  Church,  South,  was  boni  in  .Middle  Tennessee 
t.tin  and  in.ijf.r,  and  gaine.l  honorable  distinciiou  on  the  ^bout  the  year  1880;  came  to  Kentucky  iu  the  fall  of 
field.  In  17ti5  Thomas  Morrdl  was  deeply  impressed  1 1351^  |u,j  licensed  to  preach  in  1862.  He  Joined 
with  his  relation  to  God  and  the  Church,  and  determined  I  Kcntuck  v  Conference  in  IS.'a,  and  was  sent  to  Muiw 
t«  enter  the  ministry.  He  Joined  Conference  in  1787,  Circuit;  'in  is:,l,  to  Ol.lon  Circuit ;  in  18.w.  to  Ilrv- 
and  was  stationed  at  TrenlonCircuit,N.  J.  Inl78«hewas  a„'si,urg  Circuit;  in  Ih.m;,  to  KipU  v  Circuit;  in  18j7,"to 
preacher  in  char-c  in  New  York,  with  lJubcrt  Cloud  as  Maur\-  Circuit;  in  to  WesU  v  Circuit;  in  18o9,to 
associate,  and  the  following  year  their  labors  were  blessed  Gtange  Circuiti  in  IbfiO  and'llMil,tO  Brownsville 
with  a  great  revival   The  same  year  he  was  ovdatDcd  Circnit;  hi  1862  and  U  "  - 

dder,  and  continued  in  Uiat  city  five  yean^  He  was  sent 
to  Philadelphia  ui  1704-li;  hen  taken  sick,  and  not  en- 
tindy  well  until  1799;  next  to  Baltimore  for  tivu  ye.irs; 
and  in  1802-;J  rcstationwl  at  New  York  lor  two  years. 
After  tliis  Mr.  Morrell  was  never  stationed  out  of  Kliza- 
licthtowo,  N.  J.,  but  oontin'uod  to  labor  rq[ularly  sixteen 
years  ondl  1822,  wlien  be  preached  nanally  every  Sab- 
bath, and  at  least  once  a  day,  untiljamiary,  183.'!.  After 
this  failing  health  obliged  him  to  desist  from  pulpit  la- 
bor, and  he  only  preached  occasionally.  He  dieil  Aui;, 
9,  183M.  F' .It  her  MomcU  was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind, 
and  well  endowed  natnrally  for  the  work  to  which  ho 
fdt  himself  called.  He  had  fine  preaching  talents,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  aecepta- 
hility  and  success.  He  was  l>old,  e.ame»t,  and  .scrujiu- 
lously  faithful  in  all  things.  His  name,  usefulness,  and 
devottdnesa  to  Christ's  Church  are  remembereU  and 
honored.  See  J/«tA.  Quor.  Ree.  I8II4  p.  S2&;  Spragtie, 
AmntU  of  the  Amer.  PtdpU^  voL  vii;  Ntw  Jenrg  L'«nf. 
Memorial ;  .}finiik.i  0/  A  iw.  Con/,  ii,  6^9.    (J.  1 1.  W.) 

Moires,  Mathaxikl,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  noted 
as  tbe  author  of  valuable  Biblical  worlu,  llonriahed  in 

the  first  half  of  our  century  at  Edinburgh,  Srotland. 
He  was  k>m  iu  17iw,  and  died  in  1m17.  Morren  pub- 
lished, AiitinLs  ii/l/ii  riiiirch  of  Sn>llawl  f'nun  1739  to 
1776  tlidinb.  18;io,  2  vols.  8vo)  i—JiiUkal  TAeoLvtA.  ii— 
Rujk  of  Faith  (1835) ;  and  a  trraslation  of  BosenmnOei'B 
£iblieal  OV07.  n/  CetUral  Asia  Minor,  Pktnicid,  and 
Arabia  (IKJG-37,  2  vols.  12mo).  After  bin  death  his 
Sermitu  were  published  with  a  Mumnr  (1818.  cr.  8vo). 
See  Lowndes,  liriL  LiJf.  p.  711 ;  AUiboiie,  jUict,<ffJiriL 
tmi  Amtr,  AutJL  a  r. 

MoarxiU,  David  Lawbkro^  a  noted  American  ph^- 


1868,  to  Meant  Zion  Cbeuit;  in 

IHlJI.  to  S.ilem  Circuit,  1  -.ir  w.i-*  pnn-cnted  fmra  going  to 
his  \sork  by  the  trouhk-.s  of  war  then  existing;  in  IHij.'), 
to  Dresden  Circuit,  but  was  prevented  from  reaching  it 
by  the  great  doods,  which  swelled  ail  the  riven  of  West 
Tennessee  at  that  time;  in  1866,  to  FultoB  Station, 
where  he  died,  IVh.  11],  1867.  Mr.  ^lorris  was  a  man 
It,  lovfd  and  u'ivlul,  auil  a  fervent  and  zcaloiis  pn-acher, 
lii''  ministry  lieing  greatly  blessed  to  the  Church  and 
the  world,  boo  .l/«iui<e«  (jf  the  Mtth.  Lpis.  Vh^  iSouth, 
1867,  a.  V. 

Morris,  CkMIMfDOtir,  an  eminent  5'ln!e.'<in.in  iiiid 
orator,  who  was  bom  at  Morrisaiiis.  near  the  city  of  New 
York,  ifl  17.V2,  was  educated  at  C'olumbia  (then  icing's) 
CoU^e,  and  licensed  to  practice  law  in  1771 ;  and  tbere- 
aA«r  hdd  several  prominent  dvic  poritaona,  among  thcae, 
in  1777,  re(iresenting  the  pi'ople  CiNewY'ork  in  tlie  ( 'on- 
tinciital  CoTigress,  and  in  1787  wasamemlior  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Sutcs,  He  also  represented  the  American  republic  in 
France.  He  la  stated  by  Thomas  JeArson  to  have  IweD 
a  disbdicvcr  in  Christianity.  But  this  is  a  mistake :  or, 
if  at  one  time  true,  his  views  altereil.  He  dclivereil  two 
month*  before  his  death  (  which  occurred  in  1H35)  on  ad- 
dress to  the  Historical  Society,  in  which  lie  points  out 
the  superiority  of  scriptural  hLstory  to  all  othir  hiataiy. 
He  regarded  religious  principle,  indeed,  Ii  MeaaMljr  to 
nalion.tI  independence  and  peace.  "Tltere  must  be  some- 
tliiii;:  inure  to  hope  tlmn  jileasurc.  wealth,  and  power, 
.'something  tnore  to  fear  than  poverty  and  pain.  Some- 
thing after  death  more  terrible  than  death.  There 
must  be  religion.  When  that  ligament  is  torn,  society 
is  disjointed  and  itamembenpmiib.*  Sea  Allen,  JKo;^ 
iM0ba.v.{  BfukBfAmer,Bk^w.T, 
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Sfforris,  John  G.,  I>.r'.,  ^.n  Amrr'u-m  l.iith(raii 
diviiH-  iifiintr,  was  Intrn  at  Vnrk,  I'a.,  iti  jiml  wns 
cducat««l  at  Dickinson  College,  I'a.  (dam  of  1823;;  tbeu 
ttddltd  UMobgy  at  Prinoetoo  Theological  iieminafy, 
and  in  IfflG  entcml  the  Lutheran  ministry.  He  was 
at  once  called  a.<«  pa«tnr  to  tlie  Fin«t  Lutheran  Chnich 
ill  IS.'iltimoro,  niul  for  six  years  (l859-6o)  »f  nimthcr 
Lutlicran  Church  in  the  same  city.  He  was  the  tirst 
librarian  of  the  Peabody  Imtttute  at  Baltimore:  he 
foonded  ■  temiiiMy  Ibr  jrouQg  ladiea  at  LutbervtUe, 
and  waa  aetWe  in  aerml  other  public  enterpriieei 

He  wns  cditdf  of  tlio  Luthrran  Ohftrrrr  frnm  to 
\x.Vl.  and  co-cililDr  of  the  Yfar-lxnik  of  the  lifj'ormu- 
tioii  (IHU).  lie  pubU.-hed  several  translations  of 
German  theological  worka  (1824-26),  and  wrote  htm- 
■df,  PofMdar  iSrpoiiiiom  of  tke  (Bilt.  1840, 

S  Tola.  «vo>  :—/.{/>  n/JoJiH  A  ndt  (1863) :— 7»#  BUiid 
Girl  of  \VUtaihtr>/  {IHoCj,  V2mn)  -.—Catkarvte  it  Born: 
or  SiH'itil  mill  /'(Hn'.'ltr  Simn  in  the  llomte  nf  ljilh<  r 
(18o4i,  rimo),  etc  Dr.  Morris  nlMi  much  lime  to 
ttndiea  in  natarol  aeienee,  eNiKcially  entomologjr,  and 
became  quite  pronuDtnt  in  thia  ftebL  He  waa  ac> 
hnnwle(lge<l  at  an  American  auCbority,  and  was  hon> 
ored  in  varioua  ways  hy  the  Smithsonian  In-titute 
and  other  associatiuna.  iiee  ^VUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mtr.  A  uthom,  s.  V. ;  Putnam**  Jit^foxme,  FeU  1856^  p. 

217.    (.1.  H.W.) 

Morris.  John  Piper,  a  minister  oTtlw  Methodist 
Kjti^-<>I)al  Cliuri  li,  South,  was  lH)rM  in  I>fvoii,  Kiiglnnd, 
Jati.Hn,  IMir..  Hi-)  early  life  wa^  spent  in  Canada  under 
the  pious  trainiii;;  of  his  father,  who  was  himself  a  local 
miniatcr  of  the  Wetlqran  Chuivb.  Young  Marria  was 
eonverted  at  aerenteen,  and  loon  afker  tweame  convinced 
that  he  was  c'lllcd  nf  'ii-.l  In  preach.  While  preparing 
for  the  ministry  hi*  health  was  impaire<l,  and  he  was 
advi!<4>d  to  go  S<juth.  After  las  arrival  at  Charleston, 
8.  C,  be  decided  at  onto  to  enter  the  niniatqr,  and 
anpplied  a  racaney  in  tiM  ▼ilh^:e  oT  Samnwrrille.  In 
IW'i  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  S<mfh  Ctn  liiia 
Conference,  and  appointed  to  Aiki  n.  In  W>7  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  appointed  to  l).".rrnii;toii ;  but  bis 
health  failing,  he  waa  ohliged  to  give  up  all  work.  He 
died  Jan. M,  1868,  StBMit,«fAm.<hitf.^auMfHk. 

/■/  /•.  rhurrh.  South,  l86l^|)bSI4i 

Morris,  Joaepb,  an  Sagfiah  BaptiKt  divine,  flour- 
ialied  as  pastor  of  a  London  congregation  in  the  fin«t 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  is  beUered  to  have 

been  btim  about  I08.\  He  died  in  1756.  Iriroey 
•peaks  of  him  as  "a  sensibli-.  |ii<ui-i.  and  Irnmed  man." 
and  that  he  was  "in  habits  of  mtimaey  with  the  exetl- 
lent  l  )r.  .Fiihnsoi),  who  e«teeme<l  him  for  his  mo<h'-«ty 
and  abiUty"  (IfiKOfy  of  tka  BaptitU).  He 

published  sereral  of  hb  Seniiras(Lond.  l7K,8ro;  1743, 
8vo;  l".'*!,  Hvo\  whieh  wore  admired  for  their  M>lidity, 
and  prove  him  to  itavc  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary talent.  His  influence  in  the  Knglish  metfOpolia 
wan  cnnBiilerablc  in  liis  day  and  ircncration. 

Morris,  Judab,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Protestant 
Chri'tiiuiit V,  w:i.><  a  native  of  Italy,  and  emicnited  to 
this  country  alMUt  1835.  He  was  for  a  lime  instructor 
in  Har\*ard' Unirenuty.  He  die<l  in  1H55.  lie  publish- 
ed a  ffi'irt'i-  (.'ranini'tr,  and  *omc  religious  books. 

Moiria,  Samuel,  a  I'rcsbyterian  lay  worker  in 
c<iloi,i.il  Uny.s  tlourishcd  near  the  middle  of  last  century 
in  Hanover,  Vs.  He  waa  •  man  singularly  caincet 
and  devoted  spirit,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  I'resbyteriani-m  in'Hlginia.-  Hi*  lunise  wn-*  a 
resort  for  those"  who  were  dissatiaficil  will)  llie  preuih- 
ingofthe  parish  incumbents,  and  anxious  to  enjoy  the 
pdviieip  of  Ustening  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  reading  of 
instnietire  and  devotional  worica  on  rdigion.'*  He  waa 

hims.  If  reared  in  the  Anglican  cstsblishraent,  but  by 
occuli  nt  Incoming  acquainted  with  Presbyterian  works 
—among  them  Boston's  Fniirfuhl  Slati  ~]ut  cmbracctl  i 
that  Calvinistic  confession,  and  soon  gathered  about  1 
Mm  othen  who^  like  him,  ^oaa  latber  to  wAjjuA  then-  { 


selves  to  the  payment  of  the  lines  imposed  by  law  than 

to  attend  i  imn  ii  wixTf  iiicy  h  k  that  they  ouold  not be 
protiteiL  The  little  baud  of  lay  wurlten^  as  yet  nerflr 
under  the  Inattnetion  oraPtvsbyterianpastor.butnev^ 

erthelcss  greatly  interested  in  IVsbyterian  doctrine, 
and  unconsciously  its  adben-nts  evtn,  lir:«t  met  every 
Salihalli  ;il(emali  ly  ;il  enrli  oihiTs  house's  to  read  and 
pray.  Hut  as  their  number  increased  they  regularly 
gathered  at  Mr.  Moffria'a  liouae,  until  at  kogth  thai 
dwelUng>bouaa  waa  too  snail  to  contain  the  people, 
and  it  waa  determined  *'to  build  a  meeling-house," 

"  merely  f..r  rendiiii:."  fis  Mr.  Mi.rri-  hiir.M  If  .tIK.  Tliis 
houiic  of  wonihip  was  alieruards  designated  ".Morris's 
Reading-room,"  and  was  the  starting-point  i»f  Presby> 
terianism  in  Virginia.  From  Hanover  Mr.  Morria  waa 
fluently  called  to  diflbrmt  places  in  the  Mate  to  in- 
struct  the  inquiring,  and,  rui:i)  ]x  in^,-  with  iIh  ir  invita- 
titmx.  went  out  and  spreaii  ilu-  iiiun  si  in  disiaiit  )>arta. 
As  they  increased  in  nuii)l>ers  the  Ivstablished  Church 
made  conpkunt  against  them  U>  the  governor,  and  ihegr 
were  called  op  Ibr  trial,  bat  they  were  promptly  di»> 
charged  when  it  waa  found  that  their  creed  ws's  that 
of  the  Kirk.  Sec  PRRsnv  rKiii  AMSM.  .See  also  (iilleli, 
Uitt.tiffhe  Prvslxjl)  litin  Chun  k  ill  tfif  L'ttitrd  Stntrt  of' 
America,  i,  111-120;  Anderson,  Ilitt.  of  the  Cokmial 
Ckmrck,  m,  SS9  sq.  (J.H.W.) 

Morris,  Sarah,  a  Quaker  [ireac  hir,  the  daughter 
of  .\iitlioiiy  Morris.  hims<  If  a  Quaker  preacher,  was 
bom  at  Philadelphia  in  17ul;  preached  in  New  Jersey, 
&Iar>-Iaad,  and  Long  Island;  went  to  Rhode  Island  in 
1764;  and  travelled  tlnongh  Clreat  Britain,  preaching 
ill  many  places,  in  1778-73.  .'^he  dii  d  in  PhiLndelphia 
Oet.  21,  177j.  Possessing  a  superior  mind,  combined 
Willi  a  soi'ial  and  cheerful  dispoaitioo,  aba  proved  an 

cflieieiit  helper  to  her  I'cople. 

Morris,  Sueanua,  a  Quakeress  noted  as  an  clB- 
cicnt  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  her  sect,  was  horn 
about  1G82.  Uui  little  is  acceastble  to  us  regardiiig  her 
penonal  bbtoir.  She  labored  in  the  worli  of  the  min> 
istry  for  nearly  forty  years  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Kurope,  where  she  vi<>ite«|  Kiiglajul,  Ireland,  and  .Sot- 
land.  .She  died  .\pril  28,  ir-'jo.  She  was  a  ilevout 
Christian,  and  a  tirm  adherent  to  her  people,  whom  she 
dearly  loved.  See  Jonney,  Hilt.  4^ At  JM^iem  Sodilf 
of  Fntndt,  ill,  83t>, 

Morris,  Thomas  Asbury,  D.D.,  a  bi^-h  fip  of  tho 
Ifethodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  many  years  iho 
senior  officer  of  the  episoofial  cabinet,*  m«i  of  indom- 
italde  energj-  and  great  lore  for  the  Christian  cause,  in 
whiidi  he  proved  a  most  effieifnt  workman,  was  bom  in 
Kanawha  I 'oinity,  Va.,  Ajiril  2H,  171*4,  His  parents, 
while  he  was  yet  a  youth,  removed  to  Charlc-town.  W. 
Ya.,  and  it  was  for  some  time  his  home.  The  cduoH 
tional  ftdlitica  of  that  period,  and  especially  of  that 
rq|ton,  were  extremely  limited.  It  was  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  Morris  family,  however,  to  enjoy  the  advnn- 
tag<  •*  iif  ri  ;:r.od  grammar-whodl,  organized  by  ^^'illiam 
Paine,  an  educated  Knglishmsn,  near  tho  homestead, 
when  Thomas  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  ohi> 
est  brother,  Edmund,  hdki  the  dnkabip  of  Cabell  Coun- 
ty, in  which  the  ibnily  resided,  and  Thoma^  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  became  n  deputy  in  the  office,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  until  he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  While  discharging  the  duties  of  this  office,  and 
wlien  greatly  broken  down  in  health,  and  somi  whH 
depressed  in  spirits,  he  was  drafted  into  a  com |  .my  of 
milili.i,  to  jierfonn  a  six-mnnths'  tour  in  the  NCrth 
ng.-iinst  the  Hrilish  and  Iiidian.s.  They  met  at  the 
court-house,  shouldered  their  muskets,  ami  look  up 
their  line  of  march  to  join  a  regiment  forming  at  Point 
Pleasant,  to  re-enforce  the  main  army  near  the  Canada 
line.  The  father  of  Young  Sforris  was  «o  afferied  hy 
his  son's  frail  and  youthful  appearance  and  hi.»  feeble 
health  that  afler  the  comiiany  had  .<iarteil  he  prtKuircil 
a  substitute,  overtook  the  young  aokiters  their  second 
dqr  not,  and  pvooond  •  diaehaife  te  Us  deader  and 
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deUiCtte  boy.  Tho  oarlv  rcllpiows  frnininf;  of  I.UJiop 
Morris  was  in  llic  lljiptist  Church,  of  which  both  liis 
parciit-s  wi'Tv  pious  atnl  oxcniplary  mcmlxT"".  IJe  grew 
up^  however,  without  giving  much  thought  to  the  aub- 
jeet  «t  penoml  religion  until  1m  wu  tboai  cigfalMii 
years  of  a;^.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  made  a  jntbt- 
sion  of  rolij^ion,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  ponder 
fwriously  llie  queMion  whether  Providence  was  not  lead- 
ing hiro  to  cn»t  ill  hi:^  lot  with  the  people  called  Meth- 
odists. Against  this  coursv  many  eon<tiderations  pfead« 
cd  powerfully :  ho  bail  bc«n  traiiutl  in  another  cam> 
mnniun,  his  pn-judicea  were  deeply  riM)te4l,  the  Method* 
iMa  in  thnt  refjion  were  fi'<'l>lf  and  persn  utfd,  Init  ilic 
result  of  a  careful  compari^ui  of  their  diK-triiieii  and  |i<d- 
itjr  with  the  New  Te^ttament  which  he  in.it ituted  at 
tbia  tioM  waa  a  fixed,  unalterable  determination  to  unite 
with  them  aa  the  people  of  hi*  eboiee.  He  waa  abortly 
after  adraihiiion  to  nii  rnliorship  in  the  Church  licensctl 
to  preach,  ami  was  received  a.s  a  travelling  preacher  into 
the  Ohio  Conference  in  181G.  In  1818  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  bishop  George,  and  elder  in  ltf'2U  by  bishop 
Itoberta.  Thoagh  in  a  large  meaaare  aell^ucated,  be- 
CUaa  an  affliction  of  the  eye  restricted  his  studies  in 
early  manhood,  he  yet  lalwred  most  acceptably  in  the 
pastoral  work  in  various  parts  of  K(  ntneky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Ohio  till  1h;>4,  when  he  wa.-.  deemed  cultured 
enough  to  be  intruded  with  the  litemry  management 
of  a  paper,  and  waa  placed  in  the  editorial  chair  of  the 
then  newly-estahliahed  Watem  Ckrittian  Adeoeate,  a 
religious  and  literary  weekly,  which  two  years  after  its 
conimenccnicnt  nuraliered  8l«M)  subscribers — certainly  a 
successful  cnteqirise  fur  the  times.  In  1K3G  the  (ieneral 
Conference,  held  that  year  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  re- 
aided,  deetedbira  to  tlwcpiaoopaloffloe.  He  now  real- 
ly entered  a  field  for  which  he  was  specially  fitted,  and 
gained  a  most  enviable  reputation  not  only  in  his  own 
dcnotninaliori.  Imt  tliron^'hout  the  Christian  Church. 
In  18i>l  declining  htalth  and  the  intirmitirs  of  age 
obliged  him  to  ask  for  relief,  and  he  was  lesii  heavily 
taxed.  In  1808,  at  the  General  ConfMenee  in  Chicago, 
he  soaght  and  obtained  permlmion  to  be  withdrawn 
froiTi  episciijial  vi^iii.-iii  in  (l'.i:i<  >.  find  led  a  ratlur  ijuiet 
life  until  his  death,  Sept,  1k71.  Oidy  a  few  days 
before  this  he  had  addressed  a  loving  mi.ssive  to  the 
membcn  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference  (bearing  date 
Aogoat  27),  saying,  among  other  noble  Chrlalian  wonh, 
'•I  am  no  longer  nlile  Id  f^o  in  and  out  before  you. 
to  sit  in  your  counciL-i  and  tjiko  part  in  your  ilcldM-ra- 
tions,  yet  luy  heart  and  sympathy  arc  w  ii  li  \  ou,  and  fur 
Zion's  prosperity  my  tears  shall  fall  and  my  prayers  as- 
cend until  my  release  is  signed,  and  I  go  to  Join  the 
Church  triumphant  in  the  skies."  Bishop  Morris  was 
a  man  of  great  uniformity  and  simplicity.  He  was 
noted  in  his  Church  for  the  <pii(  t  jponer  anil  prudent 
skill  with  which  he  discharged  the  episcopal  duties. 
Hin  deatlt  occurring  about  the  Kame  time  as  that  of  tin 
biahop  uf  Winchester— Dr.  Charica  Sumner  v.)— the 
JVeis  Fori;  MfttkoUtt  took  occasion  to  inatitnte  a  com- 
parison between  tbe  two  bisle  >[>>•.  and  thus  concludes  in 
favor  uf  bishop  Morris:  ''  This  man  had  ilone  more  in 
his  time  for  the  extension  of  ChriMiaiiity  than  a  whole 
bench  of  English  prelates.  Ue  bad  assigned  to  their 
places  of  labor  Dot  lees  than  80,000  mimatera,  bad  trav- 
ersed this  countrj'  to  the  outer  edj^e  of  its  civilization 
over  and  over  again;  hail  preaclied  sermons  innumer- 
able^ and  only  ceased  to  labor  when  labor  became  phys- 
ically iini>o.s.sible.  Nor  was  his  pen  idle.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  great  paper,  which  ia  still  in  exlst- 
cnoe.  He  issued  volumes  from  the  press,  which  are 
models  of  vigorous,  idiomatic  Kiigli.sh.  And  alt  this 
fmitful  work  was  done  in  tho  nuist  unprcteuiling  way. 
Bishop  Morris  never  thought  of  himself  as  a  great  actor 
in  the  worKl's  affairs,  a  great  preacher,  or  a  great  writer. 
The  beauty  of  taia  character  waa  that  ha  never  appeared 
to  tbink  of  himself  at  all ;  bis  work  waa  before  Mm,  and 
he  did  it;  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter."  lii.-h- 
op  Morris's  only  works  uf  any  special  import  arc  a  vol- 


ume of  sermons,  and  a  miscellany,  consisting  of  cssaji^ 
biographical  sketches,  and  tiotes  of  travel.  Of  the  for- 
mer, about  15,000  copies  have  been  sold ;  the  Latter  has 
been  but  spanely  circulated.  "  His  style  was  qiigram- 
matie^  clear,  and  fofclbk.  Hia  printed  aennona  were 
characterized  by  slmplid^,  pitb,  directness,  lucid  ar- 
rangement, and  earnest  and  practical  enforcement  of  the 
truili.  'I'liey  have  tieen  ust  fiil  anil  ])i>]inlar.  As  a  pre- 
siding ofliccr  he  wa.H  the  beau  idtal  ol  a  Meilioilist  bisb* 
Op.  He  bad  rare  practical  wisdom,  <|uick.  u:id  accurate 
Judgnentt  and  inJlexible  decision.  He  acted  no  eupc* 
riority,  put  on  no  prelatical  oirs,  and  nerer  felt  that  bis 
■  >tlii  e  lifted  him  above  the  fellowship  and  symi>atliy  of 
his  brethren"  (.Marlay).  As  a  pulpit  orator,  the  bishup 
was  quite  noted  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  Ilia  delight- 
ful eraqgdical  diaoouraea  abounded  in  pithy  sentence^ 
and  gratified  thouaands  of  beaicn  as  tbey  fell  fmrn  his 

lips.  Sec  Marl.Tv,  l.ifr  of  l!i.th"]i  .I/o  /  m  (  N.  Y.  Iis75, 
ll'mo);  Mrlh.  Qti.  Ho.AuW,  art.  iii;  .\/iuiiUA  of 

Annual  ('onfrrruct*,  1874;  A'.  <'hiiMitut  Ailniratff 
SopC  1874;  ifen  o/tAe  Jmm', 8.v.i  Drake,  Dkt.oJ' Amer, 
Bie9.M,r,  (J.H.W.) 

Morris-dance,  n  [^'i-nliar  nnil  fani,i~iic  >p.--.-ies  i.f 
dance,  constituting  I  lie  chief  enjoyment  at  paroLdiial  fi»- 
tivaLs  in  England,  was  commonly  practiced  in  ttM  Uid> 
die  Ages,  and  cootioucs  to  the  present  dqr  anoqg  the 
cotmtry  people  in  different  parts  of  EngtamL  Its  origin 
is  a-scrilMtl  to  the  Miwrs,  though  the  genuine  Moorish 
dance  (the J'amUniffo  of  the  pre-M  iit  ilay  i  luars  little  re- 
wmblaticc  to  it.  'I'he  chief  p.  riMnncr  was  the  AoWy- 
Aorsr,  so  called  from  the  light  frame  of  wicker-work 
which  wns  ftatan^d  around  ita  bo^y,  and  supplied  with 
a  pasteboard  head  and  neck,  ao  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  on  horaeliack.  Bells  were  also  at- 
tachetl  to  its  nnklcs,  and  the  great  art  om^isted  in  so 
moving  the  feet  as  to  produce  a  rude  kind  of  cuncuni. 
The  other  principal  actors,  after  a  fashion,  pcrauuiilcd 
the  characters  of  Maid  Marian,  the  Queen  of  the  May, 
Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  the  Fool,  etc;  and  the  per> 
formance  wa.s  aceompaniitl  by  rude  mu-<ic  and  the  claah~ 
ing  of  swords  and  staves. — Chambers,  C^lop,  a.  v. 

Motriaon,  foha,  D.D.,  a  Seoteb  diving  noted  aa 

a  hymnologist  also,  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Aberdeen 
in  174SJ.  He  studied  for  the  ministry-,  and  in  17h<)  en- 
tered upon  his  (Misloral  duties  over  the  )>arish  uf  Caiiis- 
bay,  Caithnes»-shirc.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
the  General  iVascmbly  for  revising  the  Church  Fim- 
phrases,  and  himself  contributed  some  of  the  best  ren- 
derings, or  these,  the  19th,  "The  race  that  long  in 
darkness  pined," and  the  ;i(iib,  "Come,  let  us  to  the  I,ord 
our  dod,"  have  lieen  generally  adoptetl  by  the  church- 
es. In  his  early  life  he  contributed  verses  to  the  AJtn- 
burgh  Wtdt^  Mc^itume,mvt  tint  ngnatura  of  *'Muaa- 
ros."  He  aim  published  the  oeeond  and  Iboith  hooka 
of  Virgil's  .f.nei'l,  translatul  into  Knglish  verse  (1787)^ 
1 1  c  ilied  at  Cani-sbay,  June  I'J,  1798.  8.) 

Morriaon,  John  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  i 
bora  in  Chaster  County,  South  Carolina,  in  1811 ; 
educated  in  the  Indiana  Univefsity,  Rloomington,  Ind.; 

studied  theology  under  lli.'  lat.'  l.'fv.  Hugh  SlacMillni), 
uf  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  wa.s  licens4^d  and  onlainol  in  1841, 
as  iMutor  uf  the  Thorn  Urovc  Presbyterian  Churcb«  in 
Blcnm,  Cook  Cok,  Indiana.  Tbia  waa  hia  only  chaqge. 
At  the  close  of  twenty-five  yean  of  pastoral  duty  be 
nv'igned  this  po'.jtion  to  nrrept  thc  agency  in  behalf 
of  thc  fa'tdmen,  feeling,  as  he  e.xpresseil  it,  "that  tho 
education  of  that  people  was  the  work  to  which  liod 
now  calls  the  Chuircb  and  the  nation."  He  continued 
to  bbor  aa  an  agent  nntB  he  died,  Jan.  &,  1867.  Mr. 
^Torrison  was  a  roan  of  great  integrity,  of  noble  ifisptK 
sition,  and  of  untiring  effort  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
lie  was  an  accurate  classical  stdudar,  a  critir.il  and  pr  t- 
found  ex|M«itur  of  .Scripture,  and  an  earnest  and  affec- 
tionate preacher.  .See  UnilOll,  IVflfc  JTiA  Ahmme^ 
I Hr„M. :!■.!].   (.1, 1.,.S.) 

Morrinoo,  Jonas  fik,  a  minister  of  the  Methodiu  * 
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Efii'w'Kpn!  Cliiin  li,  wx^  Imni  in  Platt-shuri;,  N.  Y.,  ^larch  | 
11,  ;  was  otnvirteil  ai  the  age  of  »ixtccii  yean;  li- 
oeoMd  to  preach  in  aiul  in  the  «Mne  ycir  joined 
the  SontlMni  lUimia  Anuual  Confenaeo;  wm  appmiK- 
ed  Junior  pnaeber  on  ColUnRviUe  Cireoit ;  next  year  he 
wa8  8tatii>iu'<l  (It  Main  Street,  Alton  City;  nti<!  then-after 
successivily  ai  t  'liester,  Gilleupii-,  two  yi  ars;  Lilchticlil, 
Brighton,  Highland,  Carlyle,  two  y^ar^ ,  < irci-nvillc, (iil- 
leapic  i  and,  laally,  «a  pnaidioK  elder  vf  ^Vltou  Diauict. 
He  died  October  18, 1871.  ''Tite  traits  of  liis  etaaneter 
\v( Tf  siriini;Iy  marked.  A«  a  ("liri»ti:iii  a  minister 
of  tliv  l>)r>l  .IcRU.H  (  liri»t,  lie  exeinjililii'il  the  |)iirity  of 
llic  one  anti  the  tiiielity  of  the  other.  He  rathe  r  livid 
than  profeaaed  religiun,  aud  proved  hi*  niiui«try  by  the 
pnctieal  qmpathy  that  carriee  the  conaolationa  of 
Chriat  to  tlie  aho^li  s  of  poverty,  of  stckncsa,  and  of  be- 
reavement. Hi-  piiliiit  niiuistration.4  were  characterized 
by  cleariies".  liy  liiiehty  tn  the  Si  ripiun  Iiy  an  ;nlj>|i!a- 
tion  of  the  truth  to  hit  heAri  rs,  and  hy  a  luaiiuer  uliieli 
deraon^rated  his  own  interest  in  bi«  theme.  L<nvc  fur 
Uw  Church  was  with  him  an  abaorbing  paaaioo."  See 
Miimtei  o/Amutai  Coii/'traxxtt  1872,  p.  187. 

MorriBOn,  Iievi  R.,  a  Presbyterian  niiniater,  was 
bom  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  July  8, 
1805.  Hill  early  oducalional  ndvantapcs  were  very  lim- 

iteil,  niul  ho  ha>l  to  .«trn^;t;le  with  |mverty  ami  it-;  nt- 
tcixlant  trials  and  perplexities.  Hi;  stmhed  hL*  Hihie 
and  ttneh  lK>ok8  as  he  was  able  to  <*ooure,  and  exercised 
bis  gtfb  as  a  speaker;  WM  licensed  in  1881,  and  tiegan 
his  labors  in  Sprinior  Creeic  and  Smrrrai  cinirehe*,  Ten- 
r(  -«-rc.  In  1h:!<;  lie  wa*  onlaiiH-  l.  and  li<  rnuie  pa-^lor  of 
tlie  ehurclii"*  at  S]>arta  and  .Mc.Minnville,  Temi.  He 
»uhse<|uently  l.ihoreil  nt  Mars  HilI,Tenn.,  filade  Spring, 
Vs.,  North  I'rairie  and  Spriugtidd,  Uo.  Uis  life  wa« 
that  of  a  toiling  pastor  and  bmne  miaainnafr.  He 
died  Dec.  28, 1867.  Mr.  Morrison  was  n  man  of  most 
aniiahle  choracter,  of  stron'^  nml  vi^jormis  intellect,  a 
very  ni('e|italjle  preacher,  and  jircatly  blcsM  ,1  iji  Ida  la- 
bors.  .See  Wilson,  J*rt$b.  Hist.  AUmnuc,         p.  846. 

MonlaOIl,  Robert,  D.D..  a  di:^tingut>lied  English 
to  China,  the  tint  I*roteatant  missioDory  to 
/,  and  holding  the  same  leUtion  to  it  as 
VanderlMinp  to  Afriea  or  Williams  to  the  South  .Seas, 
iras  bom  of  bnmble  but  respectable  parentage  at  Mor- 
pi  th,  X.irthiimberland,  Jan.  1782.  After  receiving 
some  eleraentar}'  instruction  in  Kng^uh,  writing,  and 
arithmetie,  in  a  scllool  conducted  by  ft  nittnwl  unde 
M  Newcastle,  he  wm  appnutiMd  at  •  my  «Mly  age 
to  bis  fhther,  who  waa  uien  engl^^  in  lasfr^naking. 

Ihlt  (h'vdied  liad  the  lioy  iK'comc  to  his  hunks  that 
be  sjK'ut  his  leisure  in  eiose  ."tudy.  "l-'or  the  puri)o»e 
of  securing  a  greater  ]xjrtton  of  quiet  retirement,"  says 
bis  widow, "  be  had  hia  bed  removed  to  bia  workabop, 
where  be  wooM  often  punae  hJa  atudiee  antil  one  or 

two  in  the  mnming;  Evcnwlieiiat  work,  lii^  I'ible  or 
i»onie  other  Ixn-k  was  placed  open  before  liiin,  that  he 
niii^ht  acquire  knowledi^e  or  eherish  the  holy  a^jjira- 
tioDS  of  spiritual  devotion  while  his  bands  were  busily 
ooeapied  in  the  labors  of  life."  Amid  each  diaadraiH 
tagea  Morrison  Iwsitated  not  to  commence  a  cnurae  of 
religious  reading  and  study,  and  in  1  HOI  wa.^  ready  to 
study  Hebrew.  I^atin.  and  theolo;;y  under  the  huperin- 
tendcucc  of  a  rresbyterian  minister  uf  the  town,  by 
whom  he  was  so  much  liked  lluit  Morrison  was,  in  1803, 
introduced  by  bim  to  the  onmmittee  and  tittocs  of  the 
Independent  Theolngieal  Academy  at  Hoxton,  aa  a  flt 
person  to  lie  rerrivcd  into  that  iii?titnti<in  to  •itiidy  the- 
ology. MorriiMin  was  admitted,  and  had  not  long  been 
an  inmate  of  the  institution  before  he  decided  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  mianuoaiy  cause  in  heathen  lands. 
Tliongh  bia  Mends  djaaaadad  bim  finii  aodt  a  step^ba 
yet  felt  it  his  duty  to  dsvato  the  talent  given  him  as 
Provideni-e  seemiil  unmistaltably  to  point  it  out  to  him ; 
and  in  May,  Ifi'l,  he  offered  hi.i  wrvin  r<  as  a  niLwiotiary 
to  the  Liondun  Missionary  iiociety,  was  promptly  ac- 


ccpteil,  end  now  rt-moved  from  Hoxton  to  the  Mission 
College  at  ( iositort.  In  August,  18U5,  he  commenced  the 
8tuily  of  <  hinese  under  a  native  teacher.  In  Jannaiy, 
1807,  be  was  o(daine«l  as  a  miasionny,  aet  out  ai  onee 
for  China,  and  in  .September  of  the  same  year  arrived 
at  ("anion.  Mefore  leaving  England.  Mr.  ^lorrison  had 
prucure<l  from  the  ISritish  MuM'uni  a  Ihnmwy  of  tht 
GotprU  and  the  Pauline  Kpinilt*,  translated  into  Chi- 
nese by  an  unknown  Komao  Catholic  misaionary;  and 
the  Itoyal  Aaiatie  Society  lent  him  a  nanuaeript  Latin 
and  Chinese  dictionarA-.  Hi.»  moderate  knuwleilire  of 
(,'hincse  inclined  him  to  min^'le  at  or.ee  ainnii;;  the  iia- 
ti\  e>,  and  lia\  ing  (K  rliaps  studied  the  customs  of  lloinan 
Catholic  missionaries,  adopted,  like  them,  the  prevail- 
ing usages  of  diet,  dress,  and  mannera.  He  bandied 
chop-sticks,  coiled  up  his  liair  in  form,  and  let  hia  ndii 
grow.  But  he  soon  saw  the  folly  of  this  er.treme  con- 
formity, and  nssmned  a  (li^;i^.(  iIm'  I'-umji  an  character 
and  aspect.  He  rapidly  aetpdriHl  the  niat'tcrv  of  the 
Chineae,andbow  greatly  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
was  ootaemed  ia  apparent  in  that,  tbougb  a  minister,  b« 
was  in  180B  appointed  translator  to  the  East  India  Cem- 
pany'a  fbetoiy  at  Canton.  In  ixm  tie  .\(ts  .if  the 
Apostles  in  Chinese,  which  he  hail  brought  with  him, 
were  printed,  aft(  r  be  had  carefidly  reviseti  and  amcnd- 
cil  the  text.  In  1811  a  Chinese  grammar,  which  lie 
had  prepared  about  tliree  year*  before,  was  sent  to  Bai> 
^'nl  to  be  printed ;  but,  after  many  delays,  it  did  not  i.ssue 
from  the  j)ress  until  liSlj,  when  it  was  printeil  at  Se- 
rajMpore,  at  the  exfxiise  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Ill  1812  the  Gospel  of  ^t.  Luke  in  Chinese  was  printed  ; 
and  by  tlw  licginning  of  1814,  the  whole  of  the  New 
Tc-stament  being  re«ly  for  the  press,  the  East  India 
Company  sent  out  a  press  and  materials  and  a  printer 
to  sii]>eriMtend  the  printing  of  the  work.  In  1813  the 
London  Mis.sionarA'  .Sniely  luid  sent  out  the  Kev.  (af- 
terwanls  Dr.)  Milne  to  a.^sist  Maifiion,  and  together 
these  two  Christian  scholars  now  pnceeded  with  the 
trantfartian  of  tbe  Old  Testament.  In  1816  tbe  Booli 
of  (lenesis  and  I'salms  were  printe<1.  and  by  1SI8  thia 
great  Work  of  traiiMating  the  IJible  into  ChitH.-ie  wss 
completed.  Tlie  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  great 
object  of  Dr.  Morrison's  life,  was  given  to  the  work! "  not 
as  a  perfheC  ttanaiallaa.''  DnVeeriaen  sayalie  stndird 
"  fidelity,  perspicuity,  snd  simplicity ;"  "  common  words 
t>cing  jtreferTMl  to  cla.<<sical  ones."  The  authorized  Eng- 
li.sh  V(r>i'in  was  I'dlloMcd.  Dr.  Murrisnn  al.Sii'i^  ( x- 
plieilly  stali'd  that  the  Chinese  inniHiM  ri|it  in  the  Urit- 
ish  Museum  was  "the  ftnunlation  ttf  the  New  Teista- 
ment;"  which,  he  aqri,  **!  completed  and  edited."  It 
is  no  disparagement  of  Dr.  Monism  to  assert  that  bis 
work  required  revision;  it  was  a  first  version  into  the 
most  difKcuIt  language  in  I  he  world.  The  translators 
contemplated  the  improvenu  nt  of  their  work  at  some 
future  period, "  expecting  that  they  should  Im  able  to  sit 
down  together  and  reviae  tbe  wiMile.'*  This  expectation 
was  never  realized  ;  Dr,  Milne  died  in  I82"J,  and  the  ror- 
rection  of  errors  and  the  verbal  alterations  made  l>y  Dr. 
Morrison  were  not  of  great  importance.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Dr.  Morrison  became  more  and 
mora  confirmed  in  tbe  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision, 
and  he  anticipated  tlie  probability  of  this  being  cfTectctl 
by  his  son,  wfrn,  however,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
selected  to  sm  >  ei  A  him  as  the  translator  to  the  Soperin- 
Icndents  of  British  Trade  at  Canton, and  could  not  there- 
fore devote  his  lime  to  thia  object.  From  IHMi  to  1818 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sode^  luul  voted  the  aiun 
of  jNOOO,  at  seven  difl^rent  times,  to  anist  In  the  print- 
ing and  pulilientioti.  The  Old  Testament  formed  'i\  voln. 
12mo.  The  liook  of  .Kdi  and  the  historical  books  were 
tnmlatcd  by  Dr.  Milue.  and  the  other  portions  by  Dr. 
Moniioii.  Uf  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Morrison  trans- 
lated tbe  four  Uospdis  and  ftom  Helnvwa  to  tlie  end. 
Besides  this  greet  work,  Dr.  Morrls<in  was  also  engaged 
on  a  ChintM  Dictionary,  which  he  completed  in  IWIC, 
and  it  vAs  printed  by  the  East  India  Company,  at 
a  oust  of  SlbfiOO,  in  1821.   Koc  most  it  be  supposed 
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that  lie  «Ter  lott  tight  of  the  threat  mMonarf  waA  tn- 1 

trii.'itcd  U)  Ilia  charg*-  while  aK«uniiiii,'  ?o  many  other 
ciigjigenicnt!%  lie  oiisiaiilly  |ir»  acln-tl,  anil  iu  every 
way  pofliiible  sought  out  the  native  population,  and  in 
1814  waa  gAtified  with  bia  tint  ooovert,  Tmu^o^  who 
died  in  1D18.  BelleriDg  that  the  Cbinew  coald  be 
rcachi'<l  hciter  thioilgh  e«lucatiotial  channel*,  he  rauscd 
nil  Aii/I<>-Chin«ie  coHepe  to  1)0  fniimleil  at  Malacca; 
fxavr  tliHHt  li.r  the  erection  of  buildin^^i, and  X1«H>  an- 
nually fur  iu  aupport.  In  1^24  he  visttctl  England,  and 
Rmained  home  nearly  two  years.  I  le  WM  nceimi  er- 
er^-where  with  great  distinction,  and  Wgaevflll  hooflVCd 
with  a  reception  by  kinp  Georffe  IV,  to  whom  Morrfmi 
presented  n  f'>\<y  <>(  tin'  Si  ri|itiin  s  in  Chinese.  lie  had 
brought  home  with  him  a  Chinew  librarj-  of  10,000  vol- 
umes, and  labored  eamcatly  to  awaken  an  interest  among  | 
his  couatiTiiieii  for  Chiaeae  lilentoie.  In  tbia  he  mod-  j 
entely  meoeeded.  In  19M  he  again  aet  Mil  for  China,  | 
anil  now  even  more  Ji'-^idumi'-ly  devoted  himself  to  the 
niivoii.iiary  work.  His  lime  lie  mainly  iM-eupied  in 
preaching,  traniilatin<;,  and  auperintendinn  the  disiriitu-  ' 
tion  of  prinlod  worka  for  the  oonrerrion  of  the  Cbineae. 
In  ins  he  folt  80  eneouaged  with  the  pmapeeu  of  an 
early  harve«t  for  hix  many  yean  of  toil  as  to  write  to 
his  friends  in  Knu'litid:  "I  have  been  twenty-five  years 
in  China,  and  am  i.  -Liimin:,-  to  m-o  the  work  prosjier.  j 
By  the  press  we  have  Ikh  ii  nlilc  to  itoatter  knowledge 
far  and  wide."  In  the  midti  of  the«c  oocupationa  Dr. 
Morrison  died  at  CantoOt  Ang.  1, 1834»  preserving  unim-  ' 
peached  until  death  the  eonaisteneT,  eifficipncy,  and  be-  ' 
nevolence  of  the  Cf.rittian  miswonarj-.  j 
Dr.  Morrison  rcrininly  achievetl  threat  lliing^n  in  <71ii-  ' 
na.  The  compiliuion  of  his  dictionary  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  that  countiy  waa  a  Herculean  task,  which  1 
none  but  a  man  of  the  greateet  strength  of  intettcct  and 
enerpy  of  |>nr|io'^o  euitld  have  ncx'ompiiahed.  Alonjr 
with  that  he  coniplete<l  a  Claiiei>e  versiion  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which,  in  the  ojiinion  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  Eun>pc,  was  deemed  utterly  beyond  the 
fower  of  any  single  person.  Nnrwenhiaaxflroonifor 
tlie  Chinese  ronfiiicd  solely  to  literary  worlts.  He  went 
about  doiii;?  fjood.  "  He  endeavored,"  iiaya  his  biog- 
rapher, "in  till'  i  mjiloymciU  tif  Mu  h  expedient^  as  he 
could  command,  to  relieve  the  wants,  to  mitigate  the 
Bufferings,  and  heal  the  diseases  of  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing Cbinoaa  Ofoniid  liim.  In  order  to  aocure  to  the 
natirea  th«  awona  of  a  liberal  and  religions  education, 
as  well  as  to  furnish  facilities  to  fon-iunrrs  to  prnsrrutc 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language,  he  projected  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Anglo-Chinese  college."  His  whole 
life  and  worica  anow  the  activity  and  encigy  and  oom- 
prchenstveneas  of  his  mental  endowmenta,  as  wdl  as  the 
Christian  benevolence  of  his  heart  His  office  was  that 
only  of  a  pioneer  who  prepansl  the  way  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  China.  Hut  with  the  instrument.^  which 
his  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry  put  into  the  bands 
of  the  EvangaHcal  diuicbe^  tba  preliminary  ohaladaa 
have  been  laoMVad,  and  lha  waj  prepared  for  carry- 
ing on  the  wotk  of  direct  Christian  instruction.  His 
coadjutor,  1  If.  Milne,  who  died  some  time  before,  said  of 
Morrbon  that  "his  talents  were  rather  of  the  solid 
than  the  showy  kind  ;  ailapted  more  to  continood  labor 
than  to  astonish  by  suddoi  bunta  of  geniuas  and  his 
well-known  cnntion  fitted  him  for  a  station  where  one 
false  step  St  the  l)ei;iniiing  might  have  delayed  the  work 
for  ages."'  It  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  ol'ihe  exertions 
of  Dr.  Morriwin  and  his  c«jllc«gue.s  to  hiate  that  from 
1810  to  183G,  751,763  copies  of  works,  consisting  of 
HyOOO^OOO  pagca»  ware  printed  la  tba  Cbineae  and  Ma- 
Ia7  languages  at  Canton,  Malacca,  Bataria,  Penang, 
and  Singa|H)re.  This  includes  2075  complete  Chinese 
Bibles,  '.•'.Co  Xi  w  Testaments,  anii  .'il.noo  Mjiarate  \fiT- 
tions  of  .Scripture  in  Chinese.  .See  Memoirs  of  ' the  Life 
ami  CorrrsjMtndencK  of  Robert  Morrison,  1)J)^  compiled 
iff  Um  WidoK,  to  which  is  am>ended  A  Critiud  iktojf 
onOa  Lsterary  LtAon  o/Dr.Mwritoit,  bj  tba  Bar.  B. 
"i,  fnftMor  of  Chlneae  in  tha  UnivaniCj  OoOagi 


(Load.  IfSS,  S  Tok,  9vo) ;  Alkman,  Cydop.  ofCMiUam 

Mitfiotut,  p.  102  »q. ;  f'cledic  Rerietr,  4th  NTie^,  vW,  1 7C, ; 
Philadelphia  MtutHWk,  xxxvii,  94 ;  Kemu»at.  iii  JounuU 
des  8tmmi  for  IttM.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Morrlaon,  Robert  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Chnrch,  was  bom  in  IjitK-a.stcr  County,  Pa., 
Oct.  I  'J.  {  "^iK*.  When  wvenleon  yearx  of  age  he  united 
with  the  I'reshyterian  Church;  but  eight  yearn  after- 
wards, being  brought  into  intimate  reUitions  with  Meth- 
odists, he  united  with  the  Methodist  Epiaeopai  Church. 
He  preached  under  the  presiding  elder  for  three  yrars, 
and  in  1833  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence, and  appointetl  to  Chester  Cirrnit,  I'a..  where  he 
labored  verj'  acceptably  for  two  yearn.  In  IKJ.**  he  was 
appoinled  to  Tuckerton  Circuit,  N.  J.  The 
of  the  case  requiring  it,  ha  waa  RBWvail  and 
to  Haddonfield.  In  1K.S6-7  be  travdM  Swfdesboroagh 
Circuit.  Here  great  success  crowned  his  efforts.  In 
IKIH  ^)  he  lalKireil  in  I'emlHTfon ;  in  1H40-1  in  I>ong 
Branch;  in  lH4-i-.3  in  Pennington;  in  1844-5  in  Allen- 
town  ;  and  in  1H46  at  Crooawleka.  A  throat  dUBcnlty 
compelled  him  to  uke  a  sttpemaaMfoiy  sdatkNi,  aad 
lix^ting  at  nighutown,N.J.,helieeameoaeofltaiBoot 
re.spi  i  tt  il  l  iti/i  iis  I'^r  a  number  of  years  he  was  pre*- 
iilent  of  Higlit.'vCowa  Bank.  He  died  Aug.  30,  1873. 
Mr.  Murri»ou,  being  stndioM^  acquired  a  large  store  of 
knowledge^  and  becana  a  giNid  thinker.  Though  not 
a  graduate  of  any  litemy  inatitntion,  ha  read  Latin, 
(Ireek,  anil  Hebrew,  and  wa.s  quite  at  home  in  mathe- 
matics. He  was  also  a  thorough  student  of  divinity. 
See  ifMNlia  ^Amuud  Cti^trmee$^  1874,  p.  37. 

Morrow  ("Vn^  oMdlar',  a<|Mov).  SaaPaocaaa- 

TISATIOS. 

MonowwBffaas  Fileat  ia  tlM  aama  of  dm  priaM 

who  said  early  ma'<.4,  mnmnr  being  aqvivolent  tO  asami 

in;;. — Walcott,  Sue.  A  rchrrol.  9.  V. 

Morrow,  Ki(  n.\iiti  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  18»  18^.  In 
early  youth  lie  waa  hopefully  converted,  and  determined 
to  preach  the  (losjwd.  He  obtained  hi.s  preparatorA-  ed- 
ucation in  the  academy  at  Academia,and  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1^61,  after  which  he  engaged 
for  some  time  as  teacher  in  the  Milnwood  Academy  at 
Shade  (tap,  Po.  He  atwttad  theology  at  Alleghany 
and  Princeton  seminaries,  graduating  at  the  latter  in 
1>*.')4;  WS9  licensed  by  the  Presbj'tery  of  Hnntin'.rdon, 
and  in  1855  ordained  ami  in^talleil  [wt^'tor  iil'tlii'  (  hiirch 
at  Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa,  where  he  continued  to  labor  un- 
til compelled  by  declining  health  to  resign  his  chaiga,  la 
April,  1859.  He  died  June  10, 1859.  Mr.  Morrow  was  a 
plain  and  practical  preacher,  his  style  giving  evidence 
of  fine  culture.  He  was  humble,  consistent,  devoted,  \>o»- 
ws-Hing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  happy  faculty  of  gain- 
ing ihr  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Sec  Wilson.  I'lifh.  llhf.  A  (mamu\  IWl,  p.  9H.    (.1.  T..  S.) 

Mors  PeCCatOrum  (the  dnith  ifmi.<  i,  an  expres- 
sion used  by  TertuUian  and  other  writers  to  describe 
the  efficacy  of  baptism,  in  allusion  to  Rom.  vi,  4 ;  Col 
ii,  IS^Fanar,  Eeoka,  DiO,  a.  t. 

Mone  la  tba  ladudaal  tana  for  tha  efav  of  a  oopa 
orpeeloraL 

Movse,  Abner,  a  Congregatiamd  nlnirter,  waa 

bom  at  >IerI\vay,  Mass.,  Sept.  5.  1793,  and  was  educated 
at  Bniwn  Cniversity,  class  of  isitl.  He  decide*!  to  en- 
ter the  ministry,  ami  sought  further  [ireparniioii  for  this 
important  work  at  Andm'er  Scmtuaiy,  where  bo  gradn- 
atcd  la  1819.  He  then  became  pastor  at  Nantueke^ 
Maso.;  anhoaqnantly  at  Boond  Brook,  N.  J.,  and  latat 
removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  became  a  profeeaor  of 
ii.iiiir.il  M  i^'iiee,  a  (ie[)artment  of  stu<ly  in  whii  li  he  had 
greatly  interested  himself.  He  attained  to  ciinsiderablc 
distinction  as  a  scientist,  and  published  several  genea- 
logical woriu.  He  died  at  Sbanm,  Mass.,  May  16, 1865. 
8aa  ATiw  Ewgtmi  BkU  mi  Ommlog.  RtgitUr,  ids,  871  { 
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Mone,  ■  minUt^r  of  the  Baptist  Church 

io  Amaiei,  who  diatingidilMd  himself  in  the  Rerola- 
tiMury  period  of  tb»  coinrtiy^  hiatorr,  WM  bom  in  tte 

north  parish  of  New  I^ondon,  now  called  Montvillc. 
Conn.,  Nov.  10. 1771.  lie  reofiviwl  his  early  etlucational 
training  frum  hi^^  father,  .T(i<4hua  Morse,  alM>  a  minister, 
who  preached  iu  the  vicinity  where  Asahel  was  bom 
dMth  out  ihoit  hit  ninlstnitions  in  1795.  At 
nineteen  Asahel  had  prognaaed  sufficiently  io  his  stud- 
ies to  teach  country  achooU  and  earn  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  cxjn  ii>i^  iif  hir4  <'<Iiii'atioti  at  irKire  advancixl 
iiistituittms  of  learning.  In  17M2  he  was  converted, and 
dectdetl  to  enter  the  ministn>',  feeling  himself  specially 
called  to  the  woclb  He  pnached  a  while  near  hia  own 
borne,  then  labored  in  Winated.  In  IMS  the  Baptist 

chiircli  ill  Strntrii  I  1  ('(Hin..  railed  him  a-*  their  pastor, 
and  he  reuu)M<l  iIiHIht  ni  IMii:).  In  18iJ7  he  accepted 
•ppmntmcnt  aa  mi.'«8iouart'  to  the  Upper  Canada  In- 
and  while  in  this  poution  endured  nuuiy  hard- 
ahipai.  HewHMthfiiltoMatartc,andnHidoeonverte 
not  only  among  the  Indiana,  but  also  among  the  whita 
people  of  that  region,  and  tjroatly  strengthened  his  de- 
nomination there.  In  IHln  hi'  wa^  invite<l  and  went  to 
preach  at  Suffield,  C'onn.,  one  of  the  best  Uapliat  churches 
in  New  England.  But  Mr.  Morse  by  no  means  confined 
lUa  kbon  to  this  ehnieh.  Ua  wtnt  naaeh  aboui  the 
eoanlry,  and  everywhere  endeavored  Co  enemtrage  w- 
ligious  life  and  to  si^cnn'  fnllrnvf  rs  for  the  Baptist  soci- 
ety. Ill  IfiS'I  he  became  [»a»tor  of  the  Sewnd  liaptist 
Church  in  Colehmok,  (3onn.  In  IK'W  he  returneil  to 
Sttffidd,  and  there  died,  Jon*  10, 1838.  Diuiug  his  iU- 
neas  he  naniftated  the  otnmst  eonfldence  in  the  doe- 
trine«  he  hnd  jireaehed,  and  frerjuenily  •yiid  that  he  re- 
lietl  uiMiu  L'lirist  for  .salvaii<»n.  See  Jiitjttut  iJtiuoritil, 
m  (1844),  234  sq.,  272  sq.,  29S  sq.    (I.  H.  W.) 

Morse,  David  Sanford.  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  about  the  year  1793.  He  first  ehoiso  the 
lennl  pr(ife!v>»i<in,  but  wa.s  convened  at  the  ai;e  uf  twen- 
ty-five, turiieil  aside  to  the  tniIli^try,  and  devoteii  ihe 
remainder  of  his  life  to  thi*  n.k  red  work.  He  dletl  in 
Aiisteriilx,  Cidttmbia  0»nity.  N.  V..  Dec.  21,1871.  See 
Appleton'i  Anmal  Cyrlup.  inl  I,  p.  592: 

Mone,  Frank  Currier,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odiat  ^acopal  Church,  was  born  in  Uopkinton,  M.  H., 
Feb.  S3, 183ft.  His  youth  was  spent  in  Kewbory,  V.  H., 

till  the  aiH-  of  M'ven(eeii,  \\]i<  n  he  was  sent  to  tin'  H,'i|>- 
ti't  Acailemy  in  New  l.ohdon,  N.  H.  He  alierwanls 
went  to  study  at  Lowell,  and  while  there  was  cotn  ert- 
ed.  Feeling  called  to  the  ministry,  he  entered  the 
Weaieyan  University  In  1857,  and  graduated  in  the  reg- 
ular course  in  1861,  and  at  mire  joine<l  ibe  Ni  w  Kn>;- 
land  l.onferettce.  He  was  8taii<-iietl  nt  lilaitturil.  In 
18<i2  he  cnliste<l  in  the  army,  and  heKl  the  position  of 
chaplain  during  his  three  years  of  service.  In  1865  he 
aetad  aa  ''■apply"  in  Leyden,  Kasa.,  and  flttad  this 
cbargafiir  two  years.  His  health  failing  him,  be  moved 
West,  hoping  a  cliange  might  bcuctit  him,  but  died  in 
Kau.mi.'*,  Jan.  14,  1871. 

MoKM,  Jedftdiab.  D.D.,  a  Congregational  miaia- 
ter  of  note,  waa  bom  Aag.  28, 1781 .  in  Woodstoeic,  Comt. 

He  graduated  at  Yale  ("oIIej;e  in  17h;1.  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1785,  and  was  chosen  tutor  in  Yale  in  17Ht;.  In 
October  be  changeil  places  with  the  Kev.  Ahitl  Holmes, 
pastor  in  Midway,  Qa,  where  he  preached  about  six 
montha,  when  he  retorned  North,  and,  after  preaching 

in  sex  ernl  ulnres,  was  ordaintil  pnstor  of  the  First  (loti- 
gr»>;;iituiiml  ("hureh  in  Charle^tow^,  Ma.i*,,  April 
17K9,  and  held  this  charge  till  lM2(t,  when,  ha\  ini;  r-- 
ceive<I  a  commission  from  J.  C.  Calhoun,  secreUry  of 
war,  to  visit  aevcral  Indian  tribea,  lie  spent  two  winten 
in  hia  ofaaervationa,  the  report  of  which  waa  pablished 
in  18SS.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  June  9, 1826.  Dr. 
Morw  yuiMislii'il  the  tir>t  Ainrrii  nu  work  on  geography, 
in  17H4  (  passing  throu^'h  many  editions  in  this  country 
alimad,  and  after  his*  death  it  was  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  hia  eon).   Ho  alao  wrote  A 


Ilutory  Xew  EttffLiiul  in  company  with  E.  Pariah, 
D.D.  (l804)^-<a  pamphlet,  Tke  true  'jUamm  on  viUol 
lAe  £MiBn       AeWs  Profit$9r  f^DMtMg  la  Hw 

rnrd  CnUeye  tea*  oppnutd  at  the  Hoard  of  Ortrtttrs 
(1M(U): — -In  Appral  to  tk"  Puhlic  on  the  Controrrrfy 
rt$pfciiRg  the  lifvolulion  in  lliirrnrd  Collfifr  (1814); 
and  a  number  of  occasional  lermoos  and  addreaaea. 
From  1790  to  1821  he  published  twcBly-flva  of  hia  sep- 
mons  and  addressee.  Dr.  Morse  was  also  much  occu- 
pied in  religious  oontroversy ;  in  uphokling  the  orthodox 
faith  of  the  New  Kiiglaiid  ehuri'lii  s  ii_"\in>t  the  as- 
saults of  Unitarianism,  and  wn^  so  earnest  in  titcse 
labors  as  to  aerioasly  imiiair  h'm  health.  In  1804  ha 
was  active  in  cnlaiging  the  Masaschuactta  General 
soeiaHon  of  Oongregadonal  llinialan.  He  was  alao  a 
pnimiiK'tit  artor  in  the  ^stablialnnent  of  the  ihi  .il.'L'icai 
seminary  at  Andover,  especially  by  hb  Buecetwful  tlTorts 
to  prevent  the  threatened  e.stahlishment  of  a  rival  insti- 
tution at  Newbuiy,  ptujected  by  the  lIopkinaian%  and 
to  eflhrt  a  nnion  between  them  and  other  Calviniata  on 
their  common  syinl)oi,  the  A»embly's  Catechism.  The 
articles  of  union, which  still  constilnte  substantially 
the  basis  of  the  .\nil.iver  .'N'minar}',  were  sigiicit  in  \i  f^ 
own  study  in  Charlcstown,  in  the  night  of  Nov,  30, 18u7, 
by  himself,  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  and  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pcar^ 
aon.  MorM  participated  in  the  oiganization  of  the  Park 
Street  Church  in  lloston  in  1808,  when  all  the  Congre- 
patiimal  ehiirehcs  in  the  city,  except  the  Old  .'v. nth 
Church,  had  aluindoned  the  primitive  faith  of  Die  fa- 
thers of  New  F.ngland.  In  180,')  he  started  a  religious 
magaitne,  The  Panmiiitt  of  which  he  waa  the  sola  c<t 
iter  (br  Ave  yeara.  Dr.  Hone  was  anivcnally  esteemed 
for  hin  piety  and  Ir'aming.  and  is  arknow  ledgefl  to  have 
iH-en  one  of  the  most  eminent  mini-'teni  of  his  day  in 
New  Kngland.  He  was  disitinguinhed  alike  for  the  ver- 
satility of  his  powers  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  infln» 
cnea,  and  waa  dmoat  eqoally  well  known  on  both  aide* 
of  the  Atlantic.  Sec  Sprague,  A  tmaU  of  the  A  mrr.  Pul- 
pit, ii,  247 ;  Allibone,  I)iet.  Brit,  and  Amtr.  A  uthor$, 
8.V.  (J.H.W.) 

Morse,  Joshua.    Sec  Mouse,  Asaiicu 

Moiwt,  Biduurd  Cary,  an  American  Pmbyt^ 
rian  minister,  noted  as  a  religious  journalist,  and  son  of 

Jedediah  Morse,  was  born  .lune  IH,  17'.t.'»,  at  Charh  si.i«  n, 
Mass.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  wnt  to  I'hillips's 
Academy,  Andover.  to  prepare  for  admission  to  college, 
and  entered  Yal«  Collq^e  in  1808^  He  giadoated  in 
1M12,  the  youngest  member  of  his  ehna.  The  year  im- 
mediately following  hi'<  trrndimtion  he  spent  in  New 
Haven,  bein;;  employed  at  the  iiinanuen:<is  of  pn'sideiit 
Dwight,  and  lixini;  in  hii  fninily,  and  thus  enjoyed  an 
association  invaluable  to  any  man,  and  by  which,  no 
doabt,  Mr.  Morse  was  greatly  profited.  In  1814  he  «n> 
tered  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  and,  having 
Ikasaed  through  the  regular  three-years'  c«jurse,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  l«17.  The  wiiiLer  iumiedintely 
succeeding  his  licensure  he  spent  in  South  t'arulina  as 
a  supply  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  .lohn's  Island. 
Ha  became,  however,  early  impwwid  with  the  idea  that 
be  had  not  the  requisite  nabiml  qoalifleationa  ibr  dw 
miiii'itr)-.  and  therefore  .-ilently  r«'tin-d  fmm  it,  though 
his  wliole  life  was  a  conlituied  act  of  devutiun  to  the 
objects  which  the  ministry  contemplates.  On  hia  re- 
turn (0  New  England  he  became  associated  with  hia  fa- 
ther for  aeme  time  in  a  very  sueeessfbl  geographical 
eiiteri>rise ;  and  in  the  spring  of  IXL'.'  eiiliste<l  with  his 
brother  ill  another  enterprise  ftill  more  important — the 
estaldishing  of  the  A'rtr  >'«rjt  Ob.*rrrtr,  of  which  ho  was 
associate  editor  aiul  proprietor  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  daring  this  long  period  contributed  hngety  to 
its  columns,  especially  by  translations  ftom  the  Fkendi 
and  tierman.  He  dieit.  while  abroad  on  a  ^'islt  to  re- 
cuperate his  he.'ilili.  at  Kiisinicen,  (lermany.  Se]it.  22, 
18(ji<.  Under  the  ordering  of  a  wise  and  gracious  I'rov- 
idence,  his  circumstances  from  the  very  beginning  of 
Ulh  aetad  open  him  aa  a  benign  inflnenea.  What  hia 
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eariy  training  wm  may  be  ialismd  from  hu  Uiatio- 1  Moit«(i)gne,  Waltbr  or,  ■  notad  — *ifiMtiff  «f 
fraished  pHviitflK^  md  his  intimate  tmotaadoa  with  the  IStfa  oeatun%  who  emtoMCd  the  naKatie  Tiem  in 


Dr.  Dwight  And,  indtKHl,  duriiiK  his  whole  lif.-  his  al^ 
sDtiationi,  whetht'r  vivwed  in  resjiect  to  near  n  laiiun- 
ship  or  geiu  ral  ai-()uainiaiice.  were  (ittcil  lo  devLlup  and 
mature  bot  h  the  iuteUeciual  and  mural  man.  Uu  Oliria- 
tian  character  ahoiM  cun^aiettOdriy  la  all  Ida  life.  He 
not  only  had  a  strong  oooviotioo  of  the  truth  of  the 
0><tpcl,  but  a  high  appiedation  of  the  Brstem  ofevait- 


jihiloiwiphy,  niiuri«.!i«  il  bishop  of  I^n,  ond  d'w  il  in 
117^.  He  in  l)e»i  know  n  as  a  logician, and  is  mentioned 
by  John  of  Sali.-ibiirA-  as  the  clirM  rcpteaentativc  of  the 
doctiine  that  ''the  aame  object*, aocofdinig  to  the  diflSir* 
cot  ceedltiBii  (atakna)  la  which  they  are  cemideied— 
L  9,  aoeoiding  aa  our  attention  is  dcttirtnl  to  their  differ* 
eneea  or  to  their  likeucM,  to  the  tWi//trmrrj  or  the 


f,'i  lii  nl  <l<»otrine.  He  became  at  an  early  (wriod  a  atta-  romimUr  in  them — were  cither  individuals,  or  s|xrivs, 
municanl  in  the  (  iturch,  and  his  whole  8ubtic(|uunl  life  or  genera"  {^Mttaiog.u^ll),  Thu  doctrine  u  spoken 
Wia  worthy  of  his  v'hristian  profession.  S«c  .\ew  York  j  of  by  the  same  author  OS  no  longer  maintained  by  any 
ObMrrer,  Nor.  6,  and  the  JiMlee  i'eur-book  of  I  ooe  in  bia  time.  See  Ucbanrag^  ifiit.  Phiio$.  i,  387, 898. 
that  paper  for  18711.   (J.  H.W.)  |    Ifortal  (or  Dradlt,  aa  the  An(;1ican  tbeoloi^ians 

Morae,  Sidney  Edwards,  an  Am,  ri.  an  relii;- ,  prefer  u>  call  ii)  sin  i^  according  to  L'.  nmn  ( Vuii.  ii,  ism, 
iouH  jimnialiAt,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  worst  fonn  of  fin.  thus  di*tingui»liiug  in  grade  of 
Charlentown,  Haaa.,  Feb.  7, 1794,  and  waa  edimtad  at  I  *>»i  recognising  as  moderate  and  |iardonable  lii^ 
Yale  C^illege,  which  he  eatered  at  eleven  yean  of  age,  |  under  the  name  of  mial,  all  aucb  acU  of  tian^fieaaioB 
and  was  gradaated  at  foarteen,  with  a  class  many  of  |  as  *ranot  Hkeiy  to  bring  eternal  pnaiahnene  on  the 
wliKtn  live<l  to  a  great  n.;.'  niid  lK>camc  famous  in  varinus  ;  sinner,  .\ccording  to  Peter  Di  n>(.  the  eminent  Koman 
deparimenU  of  professional  lifp_  He  studied  thetdogy  nt  '  <^"i«thohc  theologian,  ivhos*:  duia  the  Church  ha8acce|H- 
Andover  and  law  at  Litchtleld,  but  nl  sixteen  began  lii^  i"^*  ^  autlu)ritative,  mortal  sin  (Ijit.  ptccatum)  ia  that 
apparently  predestinated  life-work  by  writing  fur  a  Bos- «  which  of  tt«clf  brings  spiritual  death  to  t)ie  aoolt  Inas> 


ton  newspaper.   Afkerwarda,  when  a  nnmber  of  dergy 

men  alwnit  R  iston,  among  thorn  his  own  father,  <leter- 
mined  lo  try  the  exjM'riment  of  a  religious  new»pap<'r. 
nnd  the  Hattun  llrrnnlT  was  projected,  young  .Morse 
was  chosen  to  conduct  it.  A  few  yean  later  (iii  1828 ) 
ha  ettaUiahed,  in  conncetloii  with  bn  brother  Mehaid, 
the  New  York  Obtentr^  which  perhaps  during  the  whole 


much  as  of  itself  it  deprives  the  soul  of  aanctifying 

grace  and  charity,  in  which  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
soul  consists;  and  venial  sin  (Lat.  rt^ium)  tiiat  which 
iliK's  not  bring  spiritual  deaili  (o  the  soul,  or  (hat  which 
iloes  not  turn  it  away  fn»m  its  ultimate  end,  or  which 
is  only  slightly  repugnant  to  the  order  of  right  reason. 
ProCeotanta  diaaant  from  this  view,  and  indeed  visit 


of  Sidney  E.  Morse's  administration  as  its  senior  editor, ' 't  *'itb  rtieir  condemnation,  on  the  gpiund  that  this  dis> 
that  is.  till  \x:i-<.  \vn^  the  ablest  religloiH  y^]K-T  in  the  linction  resjiecting  t<ins  tends  to  immorality  ami  l.ixity 
country,  as  it  was  the  pioneer  of  iis  class  of  periodicals,  "f  bfe.  That  sins  differ  in  magnitude  tluy  concede  to 
He  died  Dec.  2.J,  1M71,  at  his  residence  in  New  York. :  ^  the  doctrine  of  the  .Scriptures  (e.  g.  Christ  declared 
Mr.  Horse  bad  a  dear  and  k^gtcal  mind,  wide  culture,  j  the  sin  of  Judaa  to  be  greater  than  that  of  l*ilatib 
and  a  tireleaa  spirit  of  investigation.  He  was  acknowl- '  I'll"  appcan  also  in  the  case  of  the  aefvant  who  knew 

\.  s.  ihniigli  I  the  will  of  bis  ma-ster  fnul  did  it  not.    TIii>*  difT(  ronce, 


edu'fd  to  lie  a  man  of  broad  and  cntliolic  v  i.ws 
ennn-  ntly  conservative  in  his  tempi  raoi  at. 
strong  convictions,  to  which  he  renden  a  tin  most  com- 
plete loyalty.  He  waa  unilbtmly  calm  and  iuud,  and 
wH  without  charity  for  thoae  with  whom  he  difllmd  on 
many  of  the  great  moral  movements  of  the  a^o.  ntnl 
lived  and  die<l  having  faith  in  humanity  and  in  (iod. 
Few  men  have  Imd  so  long  a  career  -  for  he  was  en- 
gaged in  public  life  sixty  years— and  fewer  yet  have 
ever  enjoyed  ia  ao  rich  a  meaama  the  revemnce  of  aa> 
aociates  and  tlie  respect  of  the  great  paUie.  He  will  be 
especially  remembere<I  in  coming  time  as  the  founder  of 
the  \''ir  i  //>tf,  I  t'  r,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  was 
for  nearly  forty  years  actively  engaged.  From  his  mind 
and  spirit,  prdMbly  naoie  thnn  from  any  other,  the 
leliipoaa  pnas  of  the  present  day  has  received  ita  boat 
eharaeteflstioa,  and  if  new  ptipers  now  snqiasa  their  ven- 
erable predecexHor — which  but  (cw  do  ilu  v  owe  the  ir 
sueeesH  in  no  small  ilegrcc  to  the  inspiration  of  his  gi-- 
niiis.    Like  his  distinguished  bmlher.  Prof.  S.  F.  R 


and  of  I  intleed,  is  conspicuous  in  the  judgment  of  the  degrees 
and  expressions  of  anger  in  calling  men  Itaca, "  vain,'* 
or  iiMpif  '*fool,"  and  also  io  Cbiiat'a  compariug  aoma 
aina  to  gnau  and  otbera  to  eaiDda;  and  in  Ma  asention 

of  the  "many  stripes,"  and  in  the  '*  greater  coixlemna- 
tion"  spoken  of  by  JatnesX  Vet  the  .Sriptures  al.w 
declare  that  "the  w.nges  of  ^i^  is  death."  Therefore, 
though  Protestants,  like  the  Christians  of  the  afiostolic 
and  patristic  Church,  distinguish  between  greater  and 
leas  aina  {gratiora  H  Uviara\  and  hold  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  distinction  ia  important  in  considering  the 
disci|iline  w  hich  the  early  Chliatians  «  xi  n  is,  .1.  i  liey 
yet  hold  that  the  cariy  Church  did  not  tliink  any  sins 
to  be  venial,  Init  deemed  all  to  be  mortal  (whenever  we 
find  the  expreaaiooa  vtmcd  and  mortal  applied  to  aina  by 
Angnatine  and  ochen,  these  appear  to  be  aimply  a  re^ 
erence  to  sm  h  «iiis  ns  rcrpiirr  ]ien.inif  and  such  as  do 
not);  and  therefore  now  niaincain  on  this  queation  that 
all  sins  are  (tunishablc  as  Gml  may  determine,  even  witJi 


Morse,  he  always  took  an  active  interest  in  sdenoe,  and  j  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  tiod  and 

thcgloryof  Ma  pi 
following  reasons: 


thcgloryof  Ma  poweK  They  aanga  for  aucb  view  the 


aapeeially  in  thoae  branehea  which  (data  to  geography 
and  exploration,  and  was  engagcil  until  internipteil  by 
his  last  illness  in  perfeefing  an  invention  ft»r  e.xidoring 
thf  iK;itli-<  I'fthi'  u<  >  ill,  II,.  had  been  writing  on  this 
favorite  subject  initil  a  late  hour  a  week  before  his 
death.  His  he.st-known  works  are  A  Ntw  SgHem  of 
Modern  Geography  (18-23),  A  North  AfHtrietni  A  tint, 

and  a  aeriea  of  general  maps.   For  several  years  the '  sequeneae.  but  by  greater  and  leaa  pnntshmenta. 

sales  of  the  two  flrst-meuti,,i)<-.!  works  riv<  rru'rd  Tn.iMHi  (ii.1  The  law  of  Gwl  never  tlireatens,  nor  iloos  the 
co|ties  ojnnially,  and  more  than  iVwt.iMHt  cujiies  of  the  justii-e  of  (iml  inflict,  punishment  on  any  except  the 
(Irst-nameil  have  been  printed.    See  Applfton's  Annual  transgressors  of  his  hiw;  but  the  smallest  oflences  are 


(i.)  Evert-  sin  is  an  offence  against  (Jod's  law,  aiul 
therefore  i-<  il-ailly  and  danntahle  on  anouni  ,.|  the 
claims  of  divine  justice;  for  though  sins  may  be  divid- 
ed into  greater  and  less,  yet  their  profiortioa  to  punish- 
ment k  ant  varied  by  tboir  tampocal  or  eternal  < 


CfckfrnkOf  1871,  p.  S32 ;  AVw  I'ork  Obiaver,  Dec.  1871 ; 
jVorM  Amer.  Av.  Jan.  1938,  p.  176-181 ;  Obmver  JM- 

tee  Year-bo^l.  1X7:1.      T.  H.W.) 

Morael  U*r<'|>>  <>  ^'V,  especially  of  fo<Nl,  ISulh  ii. 
14.  etc.;  /3^iu(Tic,  Heb.  .\ii,  Hi;  in  the  plur.  eruntbs.  Lev. 
ii.  etc.;  and  so  of  a  piece  of  ice  or  ktiil,  Paa.  csdvii, 
17 ;  uoce  [1  8am.  ii,  atij  iooomctly  for  n^S,  MUor',  a 
drgb«r**loirarbt«Ml,aailaawhtta}.  flaaBnaa 


not  only  threatened,  Imt  aaay  ha  pnniabed  with  death{ 
thciefora  tliey  an  tianagrearfona  of  divine  kw. 

"(iii.)  Every  sin, even  th.nt  nppan>ntly  iii'-ignidi-ant,  \» 
against  charity,  which  is  the  end  ot  the  connnandnieiiu 

'•  (iv.)  When  (io<l  apiM>intcd  expiatorj-  sacrilicfs  for 
sin,  though  they  were  sutHcient  to  show  that  there  exist- 
e«l  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  it,  yet,  because '  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remiaaion,'  all  manner  ofata 
haa  rendered  the  affeoder  guilty  and  liable  to  puntab' 
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■MBt;  fbr  'eoned  !•  evnr  qn«  that  emittniiet'h  not  in  ! 

all  thingt  written  in  thr  lioiik  nf  the  law  tn  dn  them.' 
No  aia  WU  recopii^Hsl  venial  in  the  rovcnant  which 
Qtid  catered  into  wich  >>iir  lir'>i  jian  iii'^.  lor  tlicro  was 
BO  reniasion;  and  without  the  death  of  C.'hmt  there  j 


1  be  nune  afterwards ;  thercrore,  if  any  sin  be  venial 
or  poidooiMe^  it  is  only  through  the  death  of  Christ 
and  the  Ktace  of  God;  and  as  (!od  pardons  all  upon  the 
OODditinn  i>r  fiiith  ami  ri'|H'ii(aiit-)\  nii>l  imite  otlierwi?^, 
it  must  ftiliiiw  that,  althou^))  .sin:*  ditfer  in  ilegree,  they 
not  in  their  e*K-ntial  character.  The  man  wlio 
ain  at  all  miiM  die,  if  he  lepent  not;  and  he 
who  lopenta  in  tine  and  eflbetttalhr  will  be  eared.  *T1m 

Wagea  of  ain  is  death;'  of  ^in  iiKlrllnitcly,  nut  conse- 
quently of  all  sin.'^  See  ElHoti,  Ihliti.  '^/7.'>//i(//<  (  atholi- 
cum,  p.  2*29. 

There  \m,  however,  a  daae  of  Protcstanu  who  go  ao 
to  a*  to  teach  that,  *'  wUl«  moital  rfna  are  pamdiaUe 

eternally,  \-enial  or  deadly  »in!»  are  piniishahlc  l>y  (Ifxl's 
fatherly  chastisements  in  thi<t  life;"  and  in  the  same 
way,  a.s  rcj^arii^  tlir  [i/irilnn  df  sin.  ilni  "  wliile  mortal 
fins  are  only  furjpven  through  a  direct  act  of  aboolu- 
tion,  venial  sina  are  forgiven  by  renewal  of  grace  (ee- 
pecially  in  the  Eucharist);  each  mode  of  pardon  pre- 
iopp<winfi  a  decree  of  penitence  conformahle  to  the  ile- 
gret!  of  rtin."  Such  is  the  teachin^j  of  (he  IIi;;h-Church- 
men  of  the  Anglican  eHtahliahmeiii,  the  Kitiiali»t»  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnidl,andtbe  High  Luther- 
ana.   See  the  articles  Sati8PActio<(  ;  Sim.   (J.  II.  W.) 

Mortality,  sabjection  to  death,  is  a  term  not  only 
tliii-  u-'  il.  liiit  '-i;;nifiea  also  a  <  iiiiia;:'iiiii»  ili-rnn'  wlii>-h 
desiroy.i  ^n-at  numbers  of  either  men  or  beasts.  JiUU 
Iff  nu/rinli/y  arc  ai^^cuuntM  ur  n  gistefS  ipMifying  the 
nonbers  bora,  maRied,  and  buried  in  anjr  piirbh,  town, 
or  diatrict;  and  tbeae  are  kept  in  Great  Britain  gener- 
ally, and  itH  colonial  |Mtssei>i>iiins.  In  m  ral,  thi'v  con- 
tain only  these  numbers;  and  even  wlien  iIiu.h  limited 
are  of  great  use,  by  showing  the  defH'ees  of  healthiness 
and  proltflcneas  and  the  progrcM  of  population  iu  the 

"  9uid  be 


Babylonian  atraetarca;  (S)  eerainon  nmd  or  moiateiwd 

clay;  (3^  a  very  firm  cement  comjHiunded  of  sand, 
ashes,  anii  lime,  in  the  pro|M>rtions  rc«irt  ctivi  ly  of  1,  2,  3. 
well  |Kmn(l<tt,  •Muni-tirnes  mixed  and  •Kimetinies  coatctl 
with  oil,  so  as  to  form  a  aurfacc  almost  impeaettable  to 
wet  or  the  weather.  See  PLAa-ncn.  In  Aaqntim,  and 
also  Egyptian  brick  buihltngs,  stubble  or  straw,  as  hair 
or  wool  among  ourseh-ca.  was  aildcd  to  increase  the  te- 
nacity (Shaw,  7'/ nr.  p.  "J'm;  ;  \'(iln(  y.  7"/ c  .  ii.  I"»> ;  Cdnr- 
din,  r«y.  iv,  1 IC. ).  If  the  roateriaht  were  bad  in  theni- 
selvc^  as  mere  muii  would  neccaaarUy  be,  or  inaufli- 
cicntly  mixed,  or,  aa  the  Vulgate  aaema  to  mdentand 
(Etek.  xiti,  10),  Ifttraw  were  omitted,  the  mortar  or  coin 

wall  would  I'C  lialilc  to  cnunlile  under  the  iiillutnce  ('f 
wet  weather.  (.Sec  tithaw,  True.  p.  13G,  and  Geaeoius, 
Tkmair.  p.  161&,  a.       ri :  a  word  connected  with  tb« 

Arabic  fof'il,  a  i-ulftanre  n'r^niMin;:  |ii]>e-(  lay.  believed 
by  BurLklianlt  to  l>e  the  detritus  ol  tlie  felspar  of  gran- 
ite, and  us«hI  for  taking  stains  out  of  doth;  Ihirckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  488 ;  Miabna,  Puach,  x,  8.)  Wbeela  for  grind- 
ing dialk  or  lime  flir  mortar,  dosely  icaenUing  * 


place  where  they  are  kept   They  riioi 

roon  alxi  in  thi-<  rouritrv.  tlip  rlergy  keeping  rtaDjT  the 
oiUy  trustworthy  account  of  a  town's  people. 
Moitwr  {iat  buO^]  atanda  in  the  AnttuTcn.  tor 

two  Ileb.  words:  frfi,,':/,!  r.  prop,  red  "clay,"  as 

aomelimet  rendered),  ctinmt,  of  lime  and  sand  (Uen.  xi, 
8;  Eaodii,14),abo  potter's  chy  {la*,  xli,  26;  Kah.  iii, 
14);  (aphar',  pn>b.  irhiii<h  '•duHt,"  n"  (Mually 

rendereil  ),  mud  or  clay,  usi-d  a-n  a  i  < nu  iit  in  I  lie  walls 
of  buildings  (Lev.  xiv,  4'2,  45).  In  l./.i  k.  H'  the 
expresaioQ  occurs,  "One  built  up  a  wall,  ami  lo,  others 
daubed  it  with  un tempered  aiorfar^  (there  b  no  word 
in  the  original  answering  to  this  last),  which  the  Tar- 
gum  and  tiie  Vulgate  xein  to  understand  not  of  phister, 
but  of  till'  iiiiuMit  u?"  .1  in  uniting;  the  matrrial.«  of  a  wall, 
rendering  it  "day  without  ctraw,"  clay  ond  strav*-,  well 
■dxed  together,  txdng  understoo<l  to  have  been  the  or- 
dini;yeaaNatof£aiienibttildinga.  There  ia  no  doubt 
that  the  tlelmwa  aomeHmes  plaMered  their  waOa;  and 
that  kind  of  pla-t(  r  iimw  riM-t  common  in  the  Ea«.t  i« 
made  with  the  same  material  a"  the  col>- walls,  sun-dried 
Meka  and  mortar,  namely,  clay  and  straw  mixed  to- 
gntiier,  the  atnw  aueh  aa  they  give  to  their  cattle, 
chopped  and  liaaten  email,  and  aerring  the  ame  pur- 
pose the  ox-hair  which  our  pla-sterers  mix  with  their 
pla.Hter.  This  requires  to  be  well  iem(KTi*<l.  which  is 
geiu>rally  done  by  long-continued  tn'a(hni;  or  lK>aliiig 
(iUtto,  Pirt.  HiMf,  note  ad  loc.).  See  Una  K.  Mr.  Kich, 
■pealling  of  the  l^ra  Nimroutl  at  Babylon,  aaya,  "  The 
0re>banied  bricka  of  which  it  is  built  have  inscriptions 
on  them,  and  so  excellent  is  the  cement,  which  a[)pears 
tobeKme-mortar.  ilmt  it  is  nearly  impciM<ilili'  to  extract 
iwhcde."  See  DwKi.i.iNCi.  Omitting  iron  cramps, 
[aae  HAStficu.vFT],  and  the  instanoea  in  which 
an  found  in  close  appoaitkiB  withont  co- 
,  tlM  rariona  oompacting  anhahMMiaa  Mad  ia  Oii- 
lo  ha:  (1)  bitoman, «  is  Ow 


L  nie-grlndlng  Mill  at  Cairo. 

machines  fur  the  same  purpose,  arc  in  use  in  Egypt 
(Niebuhr,  Voy.  i,  132,  pL  17;  Burckhardt,  A  vMa,  p. '82, 
97, 102, 140;  Haasekjuiat,  Trot.  p.  90)"  (Smith).  See 
Mason.  Modem  Orientals  have  several  materials  for 
nxirtar  rior  to  hitunn  ii.  Tin  "-!'  coii-i-t  -if  tim  e 
kinds  of  ralcaretius  earth  f'oun<l  al>mi(Iantly  in  the  ilesert 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  The  tir^t,  inllid  i.tira,  is,  in 
l>n^nt  nse^  mixed  with  ashes,  and  employed  aa  a  coat- 
ing for  the  lower  parts  of  walls  in  baths  and  other  places 
lisMe  to  tlainpiif'*.  .\nother.  calltil  by  the  Turks  Ififfj, 
ami  by  the  ;\rjili«  /".«,  it  al.-xi  found  in  powder  mixed 
with  indurated  pieces  of  the  name  Mih^tance  and  round 
pcbblea.  This  forms  even  now  the  common  cement  of 
the  oomiiy,  and  oomtitutes  the  mortar  gcnendly  found 
in  the  bmnwd  brickwork  of  the  most  ancient  remains. 
^Vhen  good,  the  bricks  cemented  by  it  cannot  well  Iw 
drim  ill  i!  without  l>eing  lir.'ken,  whiii'  tlio-^*-  Ini^l  in  lii- 
tunit  n  ran  easily  be  separated.  The  third  r^ort,  called 
boniJir,  is  a  substance  resembling  gypsum,  an<l  is  found 
in  huge  lumpa  of  an  caitby  aippeanme^  which,  when 
burned,  form  an  exoilient  |HBiter  or  whitewash.  Ptira 
clay  or  mud  is  al-^'  u.>«ed  as  a  cement ;  hut  thi«  ii  (  \clu- 
■ively  with  the  sun-dried  bricks  (Kiltu,  J'Ui.  JUbU,  note 
onG«ii.xi,ll).  SeaQi^T;  Lun. 

Mortar  [f  t  j'lilr,  rhln'f]  i.s  the  n  ndf  ring  of  "2113 
(mctMoA',  nomeihing  lor  bealiujf),  Numb,  xi,  t*;  also  of 
dnsQ  (Huketk',  Be  a  poimitr,  applied  abo  to  a  "hoi. 
low"  or  socket,  e.  g.  of  a  t^nitli.  Judg.  xv.  19),  Prov. 
xxviL,22,  an  instrument  for  conniiinuiing  grain  or  other 
substances,  by  means  of  a  ]KMle,  in  place  of  the  later 
iuTeotioa  or  mill  (q.  v.).  In  the  representation  of  tho 
vailoM  praoaMH  of  paapariog  bnnd  on  tlm  paiBlingi 
«r«h»  iMihi  ofMNlant  Egyplb  it  vifl  Iw  1 
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Ancient  Egyptlaus  puaading  vallons  lubsUuces  in  mortars  with  metal  pvsilcs.— From  Thcbea. 
•  ■{.OMtan.  4d,pmMlm.  FU*.  I  ad  f ,  dtmtdjr  rM«(  ana  btUaf  Ul  lb*  fMtla  lata  iIm  Mlar. 


mortar  was  umilarly  employed,  and  the  form  of  the  '^.^r(^6.  p.  Among  tlw  iobabitants  of  Ezzehhonc^ 
pattle  and  mortiw  u  tbere  given,  and  the  manner  of  a  DniK  village,  BuicklMnIt  law  coflee-mortaia  mada 
wla^  them  in  paondiag  artkka  in  large  quantities. 
Their  morUra  were  probably  Uocka  of  wood,  similar  to 
those  employed  in  India.  The  pestles  were  different  from 
thoae  now  ^-i m  r.iUs  <  Invcd.  but  tlic  manner  of  nw, 
by  men  striking  ititiu  alternately,  was  the  name.  "  C«r- 
tain  iwMiiUi  were  alao  employed  in  the  towna  of  Egypt, 
M  the  pNMBi  day  in  Cairo  and  oUmt  plaoc%  to  pound 
various  salMtanoeo  in  birto  atone  tBortaia;  and  salt, 
seedn,  and  nthcr  tliint;-i  wi  n'  taken  in  the  same  manner 
by  a  8er\'aiit  to  thi-se  shop*,  whenever  it  waa  ineonve- 
■ient  to  have  it  done  in  the  houac^  The  pcalles  they 
Mcd,  aa  well  a*  the  mortan  themselves,  wen  precisely 
shnilar  to  tbooe  of  the  flaodeni  Egyptians;  md  their 
nnwlo  (if  puun  liiii,'  was  the  mmc;  two  men  alternately 
raisiiif^  iKiiidirnU'*  metal  |K-<tle!»  with  Iwith  hand.*,  and 
dint'tinfj  their  fallini;  |Kiiiii  in  thi'  (i  utre  of  iln-  iimrtar, 
wbicb  is  now  generally  made  of  a  lar^^e  piece  of  granite, 
or  Other  haid  stone,  scoopcil  out  into  a  lon^;,  narrow 
tube  to  a  little  more  than  half  iu  depth.  When  the 
substance  waa  well  pounded,  it  was  taken  out  and  passed 

through  a  sii  \  r,  and  ilip  lartiiT  [iartii'Ic-i  \mtc  fi_'.'iiii  n'- 
tunied  to  the  tmirtar,  mitil  it  was  siUhcicntly  and  equally 
levigatetl;  and  this,  and  the  whole  process  here  repre- 
sentcd,sostron|^  rosemUee  the  ooonpetion  of  the  public 
peundew  at  Qdffo  that  no  one  who  lt»  been  in  the  habit 

of  walking  in  the  streets  of  ttiat  town  van  f:\\\  in  ri<-ii;^- 
niae  the  custom,  or  doulil  ol  \ts  having  Utii  iMiided 
down  from  the  earlv  E^vptian*,  ami  retaine<l  without 
alj«ali|»  to  the  p^  the  Tempi 

108).  ((llMilaiplaataadpNMblyaioat  ancient  oMthod 
of  preparing;  com  for  food  was  by  pounding  it  between 
two  atones  (Viruil,  .f!n.  i,  179\  fxjnvenience  suj^^ested 
that  the  lower  of  the  iwostont^  nli.iul  l  Ix'  In  ill  nveit,  that 
the  cum  might  nut  escape^  and  that  the  upper  sbouki 
be  shaped  a»  aa  to  ia  eoiifwiient  for  hokUng;  The  pea- 
tie  and  aMMtar  amiat  have  existed  from  a  veqr  mfy  pe- 
riod. The  IsradHee  in  the  deeert  ap|)ear  to  have  pn»- 

m-s-rd  rnnrtarH  and  handmilLs  ainou^  their  necessary 
dotucttlic  uteusiU.   When  the  roaima  fell  they  gathered 

it,  and  either  ground  it 
in  the  mill  or  pounded  it 
in  the  mortar  tin  it  was 

Hi  for  u-^e  (Numh.  xi.  Hi. 
So  in  tlie  present  day 
(•tone  nxirtars  are  uwil 
by  the  Araba  to  pound 
wheat  for  their  nation- 
al dish  /t»66y  (Thomson, 
fAtnd  tmi  /foot,  1,  Niebuhr  describe*  one  of  a 

very  sitnplr  kind  win.  )i  waa  use*!  on  boanl  the  vesxl  in 
which  he  went  Imm  Jidtia  to  Loheia.  Kvery  afternoon 
one  of  the  saikirs  bed  to  take  the  darra,  or  millet,  neo- 
OMuy  tu  the  day*a  eoiianmptioa»  and  ponnd  it  'opon  a 
ttoaa^  of  which  the  aarfHa  waa  a  ttttle  eorvad,  with  an- 

"     (OMar.  A 


lOrleiitid  Mofftaraud 
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Kastem  ColTec-morUir. 

nut  of  tlie  trunks  of  oak-trw*  (Syrin,  p.  S7,  HH}.  ThO 
>pii  fur  the  incense  are  said  to  have  Uen  preparad  Iqr 
the  iKHise  of  Abtines^  a  family  «et  apart  for  the  pispoae^ 
and  the  nortar  which  they  used  was,  with  other  ^loila 
~  afler  the  dcstnirtion  of  Jerusalem  by 

Titua,  earriitl  t<)  IComc,  wheri>  it  remained  till  the  ihne 
of  Hadrian  (Rcggio,  in  Martinet's  J/rhi.  Chrift.  p,  36). 
Buxtorf  mentions  a  kind  of  mortar  (^r^S,  kutlush)  in 
which  olives  were  slightly  bmised  before  they  were 
taken  to  the  olive-preaaea  ( Lex.  Talm,  s.  v.  ^TZ  ).  From 
the  Mme  root  as  this  last  is  derived  the  awiliert  of  Frev. 
xxrii,  22,  which  probably  denotce  a  meitar  of  a  hnger 
kind  in  whifh  corn  ivas  |«iuiidrd:  'Though  thou  hray 
the  fool  in  the  mitriar  among  the  bmi»e«l  com  with  the 
pestle,  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him.'  Com 
may  be  separated  from  iu  husk  and  all  iu  good  proper* 
tiea  preaenred  by  aoeh  an  openttion^  hnt  the  fcolVi  folly 
is  m  e«,<«ential  a  part  of  himself  that  no  analogous  procesa 
can  remove  it  frt>m  him.  Such  aee^ms  the  natural  inter- 
pretation of  thii  n'marknhle  proverl>.  The  lanjrua^,'!'  in 
intentionally  exaggerated,  and  tbere  is  no  uecc»ity  for 
auppoelQg  an  alhiriaa  to  a  mode  of  punishment  by  whidt 
crhnlnda  were  pot  to  death  by  being  pounded  in  a 
mortar.  A  custom  of  title  kind  existed  among  the  Turks, 
hilt  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  it  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  Ulomas,  or  body  of  lawyers,  in  Turkey  had  the 
distinguished  privilege^  according  to  De  Tott  (.Van.  i, 
88^  Eiif.  tr.),of  heii«  pnt  to  death  only  by  the  peatte 
and  the  martaRi  Stmbf  howover,  is  suppoeed  io  be  tka 
in  tia  p<orart»  bar  lib  Bobst^iAo  r 
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it  from  l)is  Indian  cxi>eriencc.  '  I-art,'o  mortars  arc  u«k1  j  Mortgage  (3^?.  arnl',  Nelu  v,  3,  to  paten  any. 
in  the  £art  ^^U^  purpose  of  separatiiig  the  rice  from  [  thing),  a  lien  upon  re«l  caUte  for  debt  (GcMoiiM  ruda 


the  hmk.  Wban  a  cimiiidcrable  quantity  has  to  be 
prapued,  the  maiUt  n  piand  ootiide  the  door,  and 
two  women,  each  with  •  pestle  offlre  ftec  lonf;,  begin 
the  work.  They  strike  in  mtation,  an  hlnrksniiths  do 
on  the  aiiviL  Cruel  as  it  i»,  tliis  is  a  puiiiHlinu  iii  of  the 
the  poor  victim  ia  thruat  intu  the  mortar,  and 
I  with  the  peMla.  The  Ute  king  of  Ikaody  oom- 
priM  one  of  the  wlvee  ef  hie  iMOkm  ddeh  thai 
to  beat  her  own  itifnnt  to  death.  Hence  the  taytng, 
"TliouKh  you  Uat  iliat  loo«e  woman  in  a  mortar,  she 
will  not  leave  her  ways;"  whidi  means,  Tlioiij;ti  you 
diaitiM  her  ercr  to  ainch,  abe  wiU  never  improre' 
(Oriat.  /flWr.  p.  868>"-a«lth.  "We  do  not  infer 
frwm  the  atwvo  passage  in  Proverba  that  the  wheat  WW 
pounded  to  meal  instead  of  boiuR  grauild,  hot  that  it 
wa«  pounded  to  lie  M'pBrati<l  fro:ii  the  hu»k.  The  Jews 
probably  had  no  rice,  hut  there  are  aeveral  pansagca 
IkoiB  whidi  we  may  gather  that  they  used  wheat  in  the 
■■M  wqr  that  riee  i»  now  uaed— thai  u,  bailed  up  in 
ptDaua,  variously  pre(»ared.  iff  flKt,  we  have  partdMO 
of  «  Ill-fit  Mii|ili.y(il  in  tho  rrmotc  mountains  where 
rice  amid  not  be  obuined,  or  only  at  a  prir.  \\\,\r\\  the 


the  pamage, "  we  ttut  pawn  oar  luHnea") ;  in  1  Sam.  xvii, 

18  rendered  "pleilge,"  and  in  I'rov.  xvii,  18  "surely," 
whence  V^^^t  arabun,  "  anything  gtren  aa  a  pledge  or 
proroiae"  (Gen.  znviii,  17,  18,  20).  Geaenitw  tbJnki 
the  w»»rd  wa.H  prot>aMy  intro4lueed  as  a  crimmercial  term, 
firom  the  Hebrew  or  Fhoaoician  language,  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  ae  i^fiAv,  and  ankabo,  in  the  eignillc^ 
tion  otramftt,  or  purchaac  money.    See  Loax 

Mortification  (i)t  te  a  term  genenllr  applied,  in 
theological  parlanee^  to  certain  volontaijr  inlmtioaa  of 

i  niii  nr  acts  t)f  self-denial,  wliich  an-  Miyii>osed  !vy  thoM< 
tliai  employ  them  to  have  «  n)i  rii<irioiis  illiiacv,  or  at 
least  a  salutary  moral  intliu'iiLf  i<n  tlic  Miffcrer.  Wher- 
ever theae  atuteritica  have  been  practiced,  it  is  eaqr  to 
trace  erroneona  xiems  of  Chriadan  tmth.  Thu  ia  ap> 
parent  in  the  nystem  of  monker>'  and  aacettciam  which 
at  so  early  a  periwl  overspread  ihc  Church.  Every 
religion  of  man's  devising;,  or  inixt  il  jui.l  iin'iliiii  il  by 
man's  corruptions,  will  !»•  fomiil  to  place  religious  ex- 
cellence more  in  self-intiii  lul  ••utyi  rings  than  in  moral 


^  -  .      , •    ,  duties;  to  priae  mote  that  mortification  which  oooaiata 

Yillagen  could  not  alfctd ;  and  "  .1  """ng  i  j,^  ^„,„,„^;;  endrninw  of  pain  and  privation  than  that 

tba  Araba,  foranp;  •  wy  palatable  and  Pntnuve  food.  >  ^^.^^^  ^J.^^^^^       u;:nti„„  „f  .Inful 


Vor  this  porpoee 


tbat,asieidiiiee,the 


and  if  we  supjxtse  iliat  this  object  was  attained  with 
«lMnt»by  a  cimilar  treatment  with  thru  tn  N^bich  rice 
i>  now  nibjcctcd,  the  present  text  may  be  very  satisfac- 
torily exphdned.  There  are  men,  and  even  women, 
who  gain  their  bread  by  the  labor  of  hoaking  tioe^vliieh 
they  gejicrally  perform  in  pairs.  Their  implemente  coti- 
sist  of  a  rude  w.H.ikn  mortar,  formed  of  ahl">  k  hiU'Wrd 
oat;  pcstlca,  about  five  feet  long,  with  a  heavy  bkitk  c)f 
wood  at  the  upper  end ;  and  a  ueve  for  sifting  the  pound- 
ed gmint  Thqr  carry  these  ntenaila  to  the  house  where 
their  servioee  are  re({uired,  and,  if  men,  strip  to  the  sUn 
(except  their  drawers),  and  pursue  th<  ir  lalHir  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  court-yani.  When  two  work  together,  they 
eommonly  stand  opposite  each  other,  and  strike  their 
peMkainto  the  mortar  ajtematr iy,  m  Mackmitbs  strike 
Chrirlrm.  Sometinee,  howetver,  one  peette  alone  nets, 
and  the  lalxtrrr*  n  lirve  each  nther.  the  relieved  person 
taking  the  ea«ier  duty  of  supplying;  the  mortar,  and  re- 
moving and  sifting  the  cleaned  grain.  From  tlie  weight 
Of  the  pea«le,  the  labor  of  pounding  is  very  si-vere,  and 
tlw  reenlta  ofllie  pneem  ei* hat  dowlj  produced"  (Kit- 
to,  Pict.  Hihle,  note  on  Prov.  XJtfii,  tfy  See  Pkstix. 


It  ^^iU  ordinarily  be  found  that  the  preva- 


htrsk  .houhl  1h>  previously  .lisengaged  from  the  grain;  j  [J^^j^^..^.  ..f  geneial  Iwtity  of  moralaand  of 


Mortar,  Holy,  the  tcm  applied  to  moctar  used 
in  eementing  altar  itonee  in  ehmehee  and  in  Bomaa 

Catholic  establiabroents,  is  made  with  holy  water. 

Mortera,  Saw  ha-Lewi,  a  Jewiaih  divine  of  note, 
was  l>om  about  1596  in  Germany;  itndied  at  Teniee 

and  I'r  iMi  I  ;  nm!  settleil  at  Amsterdam  as  rabbi  of  the 
Sepliardim,  or  >S|>aniab  Jews,  where  he  founded  in  1643 
the  aeademj  Ktter  Tora.  When  Ellas  Montallo  died, 
kofiani  ma  eent  to  Peiia  to  conv^  the  oocpie  of 
Meotalto  (br  intement  in  Amsterdam.  He  ^cd  in 
1660.  Mortera  is  noted,  morc<jver,  as  having  henn  fbe 
teacher  of  the  iamoas  Uaruch  Spinoza.  Of  his  works 
the  foUoirfng  ate  worthy  of  notioe:  his  GUeaA  Skaid\stt  SBur-OKntAk 

(bi-Xr  rr-r .  a  mllfction  (if  Sn-mim.1  (Amst.  1615), 
and  a  pokmical  work,  entitled  n;^-  H^.iP,  2'he  Dwme 
Providmx  of  God  tmtargi  Iirad,  impngidng  Romanism 

so  severely  that  it  could  never  be  printed.  Sec  Fllrst, 
BibL  Jud.  ii,  391 ;  De  i;»)«si,  Dkitnutrio  (tier.  transL),  p. 
884  sq. ;  JUbL  Jud.  A  tUirhr.  \k  12  sq. ;  K(Hlriguez  de  Caa- 
tro,  hibl.  Rtthb.  Span,  i,  573 ;  Lindo,  Hist,  of  thr  Jrv»  la 
Spiain,  p.  86H;  Ka>'M!rling,  Srphiiniim,  p.  201,  20rf,  2."i4 : 
GtJifh.  (I.  Juthn  ill  Portugal,  p.  '-'",')  .310;  Jtist,  fletrh.  il. 
Judetu  u.  ».  Srifrn,  iii,  232  iu\.\  GriltX,  Gttch,  d,  Juden, 
ix,  625;  X.  'X  10,  1],  141,  169,  176; 
(Bedin,  1873J),  p.  7.   (it.  P.) 


severe  austerities  will  keep  pace  with  each  other.  The 
greater  the  merit  attached  to  edf-inlllcted  eaflMngs  by 

certain  devotees,  the  greater  will  be  the  imhilfirncc  for 
neglect  of  moral  duties;  and  the  stricter  the  reijuire- 
mcnt  of  faat«  and  mortitications  at  certain  seasons,  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  regulations,  the  Icsa  the  general 
restraint  at  other  tirocj*.  The  religion  of  Chriet  la- 
cntcates  habitual  sdf-contTol,  a  readiness  and  finnnees 
in  the  di.vhargc  of  each  appnintml  duty,  however  pain- 
ful; whi<  li  i.-*  a  >(  lf-d<  ni.il  ni<irc  .liilu  ult  Id  tlic  iiatiirrd 
man  than  even  habitual  au^terilii>!i.  The  moriitica- 
tion  of  sin  in  believers  is  a  duty  enjoined  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  (itom.  viii,  18:  '*For  if  ye  live  afler  the 
tlesh,  ye  shall  die  [/ilAXrn  dwo^r/ovMv] :  but  if  ye 
through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  [  orof  r*  ]  the  deeds 
of  tbi:  iMMly,  ye  shall  live;"  C«l.  iii,  5:  "Mortify  [v<- 
Kpwtjnrt]  therefore  your  members  which  arc  u|K)n  the 
earth").  It  ooneista  in  breaking  the  Icagiie  with  tin, 
dedaradon  of  open  lioetility  against  it,  and  etsoog  v»> 
siftancp  to  it  (Eph.  vi,  10,  etc ;  Gal.  v,  24 ;  Kom.  viii, 
13).  The  tneans  to  be  used  in  this  work  are  not  macer- 
ating the  body,  M'elusion  from  Mu  ii  iy.  nr  i/ur  own  reso- 
lutiona;  but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  chief  agent  (Kom. 
viil,  18),  while  iaiih,  prayer,  and  dependence  are  »nl>- 
ordinate  means  U»  this  end.  The  evidenoeB  of  mortili- 
calion  arc  not  the  eeeeatton  ftom  one  rin,  ht  that  may 

be  only  cxchaiigttl  for  anoiln  r,  nr  it  may  bf  renounced 
because  it  is  a  groea  sin,  or  there  may  not  be  an  oc- 
casion to  practice  it;  but  if  sin  be  mortiiied,  we  shall 
not  yieU  to  temptation}  our  minds  will  be  more  apiiit- 
nal ;  we  eheU  And  more  bappinea  in  spiritual  aerrices, 
and  bring  forth  the  fniits  of  the  Spirit.  See  Owen  (fn 
t/if  Moflijicaliim  t>f  Sin.  and  on  lln  y/c/y  .SjiiriJ,  th. 
viii,  bk.  4;  Chamock'rt  M'orkf,  ii,  l.iKi;  l{rys«iir8  Str- 
mom  on  Jlom.  viii,  p.  ii7,  etc;  ir'anar,  Lccks,  iJict,  a,  v. 


Mortification  (2),  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  term  used  to 
inda  given  fur  charitable  or  other  public  usee. 
When  landa  are  so  given,  they  are  in  general  formally 

conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  ituirity.  to  be  held 
blench,  or  in  feu.  When  mi'riilicalii.ni  are  given  in 
general  to  the  poor,  without  naming  jiarticular  trut>tce8, 
they  fall  under  the  administration  of  the  Court  of  Sea* 
sion.  By  the  statnte  of  IMS,  e.  4,  it  wee  declared  unlaw* 
ful  tn  alter  nny  mortiricafionf,  ami  the  managers  were 
rendiTcil  liable  tn  !«■  called  li>  account  for  malvi  rsation. 
Any  (x-rson  entitled  tn  the  U'nelit  of  the  funcl  can  pof 
lae  actktna  of  thia  kind.— Chambers,  Cji^cfcgwsdio,  a  v. 
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Mortimer,  John  Hamiltoa,  an  EnfBdi  artist ' 

of  high  n  putc  in  liis  <!av.  who  gave  hiottelf  largely  to 
ccclfsiastical  ami  IJibHcnl  siilyt-ctn,  was  born  in  1741  of 
buinWe  parcntagp,  antl  wa>  thv  y«>nnK«»t  of  four  chil- 
dren. Having  aoquired  a  taate  f«>r  drawing  from  an 
imelfl  who  waa  an  ittmnat  portndHiainter,  he  was  at 
nl'xiit  tho  a^^t'  of  eighteen  placed  under  Hudson,  who  had 
Imnh  thi'  iii'inictor  of  Heyuoldii.  With  him,  however,  he 
•li.l  not  ciMUinue  long;  but,  after  liaviuj;  stuiiittl  a  while 
in  the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  liiclimund,  Miirtimer  be- 
gan to  make  himitelf  known  by  his  proiluctions.  One 
of  bia  earliest  worka^foiuidfld  on  an  inddent  in  the  life 
of  rMward  the  Confeasor,  painted  m  oompetirion  with 
.  nbtuiiu  d  rrom  the  S<M-icty  for  the  Kncuiirni^r- 
ment  of  Arts  a  premium  of  tifiy  iinineas  and  aiiodu  r, 
presenting  8t%  Paul  preachiitff  to  ilir  liriion*,  one  Imn- 
dnd  guineaSi  He  waa  further  diiiti^gutsbod  by  the 
notiee  and  ftiendsbip  of  Reynolds,  wliieh  fHcndahip  has 

lic  rn  attrihtitfil,  nut  to  the  sympathy,  Imt  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  thi'ir  t.vtH'H  ill  art.  MurtitntT  was  no  colorist, 
and  but  an  inditTin-nl  iMirtrait-iiainter,  although  he  pri>- 
doced  many  admirable  hoada  and  Ukenesaea  in  black 
and  white  chalk.  Hit  taknt  lay  in  design,  and  in  wild 
and  fantastic  quite  as  mtich  as  in  historical  subjects. 
He  dc*ignc<l  The  Brtuat  Serpent  in  the  great  window 
of  Snli-lmry  Cafhodral,  and  tb?  iMrttM>ris  fur  iliui  i:i 
Ilrazeni>!<c  Ctdlegc.  He  died  Feb.  4,  ITT'J,  and  was 
buried  in  (he  church  at  High  Wycombe,  near  the  altar, 
when  is  hit  painting  of  St.  Paul preachiny  to  the  BrU- 
tm.   See  KmjL  C^dvp.  a.  v.;  Spooncr,  Did.  of  Ike  Fuu 

Mortimer,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  who 
was  bom  near  the  opening  of  our  centuri-,  flourished  at 
London  as  mini-'U  r  <if  * iray'.i  Inn,  ami  died  in  ]x\',K  lie 
puhtished  Ltrtiit  iA  on  the  IrtriiiiHfr  nf  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Uind.  IHil.Hvo),  which  IJickerstelh  pronounces  " cvan- 
geliicalt  practical,  and  edifying,"  and  several  series  of  his 
Senmu  (Lrod.  1823,  8to;  lft2S»  8vo>-AIIibon«^  Dkl. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  ulh,  s.  v. 

Mortmain  (from  Fieach  aiorr,  '*4iemif''  and  asoui, 
'<  hand."  which  in  turn  from  Latin  morttta  mam,  L  e.  in 

till-  ■/'(/  /  hiDiJ)  is  the  teclinical  lertn  of  a  serirs  uf  An- 
glican Htatutcs  dealing  with  the  lands  of  coqwirate  bod- 
ies, especially  eccleuastical.  The  most  probable  origin 
of  the  term  is  that  given  by  Coke,  that "  the  lands  were 
aatd  to  come  to  dead  hands  as  to  the  lords,  for  ihat  by 
nlionatiiin  in  niorttnnln  tlu-v  \i<st  whnlly  their  f*chcnt-<, 
and  in  i'(\'<-cl  thvn  kiii;;lil-'«'  M  rviix-^,  fur  tho  dt-tVncr  i>l 
till'  rualm,  wanN,  m.irriji;,'!'^,  rclii  In,  and  the  like,  and 
therefore  was  called  a  dcati  baud,  for  that  a  dead  band 
^ddeth  ne  Mfviee."  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  bad  acquired 
a  strong  hold  in  England,  came  to  own  very  largely 
the  real  i'>tatc  of  the  ouimtry,  until  at  one  time  it  mviud 
fully  unc  third  of  all  the  English  landed  estate,  which 
thus  paid  no  taxes.  By  1215  it  bad  obtained  so  large 
a  part  of  the  real  estate  that  It  practically  disabled  t  he 
government  fnm  raising  tlie  necessary  means  to  pay  iu 
exjienMS.  To  put  a  stop  to  thiM  evil,  a  clause  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Mtt'jna  I'hmid  forbidding  gifts  of 
land  to  religious  huu-«e^.  This  was  the  flrst  sututc  uf 
nortoHun,  and  declares  "  that  if  any  on*  shall  give  land 
to  a  relijnaus  house,  tlte  grant  shall  be  void,  and  tite 
land  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee."  IJui  when  the 
lJuini-'h  ( "iuirch,  which  had  no  inti  rot  in  state  aflfairK, 
sa.v  iixlf  thus  suddeidy  cut  short  in  its  ex|>an8ion  of 
power  and  wealth,  it  found  a  way  to  evade  ibe  law  by 
taltfaig,  iaatead  of  a  feeHdnple  title  to  the  Umd,  leaaea  for 
a  thousand  yean.  To  meet  thia  evasion  of  the  intent 
of  the  law,  the  state,  in  the  rrign  of  Edward  I,  passed 
the  "ttatute  Ik  /!■  %/.-,'i.<.  which  restrained  people  at  tlic 
time  of  their  death,  or  othertrise,  from  giving  or  making 
over  aqy  lands  or  rents  to  churches  or  religious  houses 
withont  the  king's  leave  being  fiiat  obtained.  Thia  was 
■enderad  extremely  necessary  by  the  flMt  that  the  iting's 
osehaqoer  lud  been  inpomisbed  to  tho  otoioit  the 


aewamlathm  of  landed  property  in  fliehanda  of  wcfcii 

astieal  txHlies,  and  protection  of  the  state  interests,  co> 
jiecially  in  view  of  the  evasions  of  the  Church.  Rot 
even  this  pnjvision  tailed  to  meet  the  ca^'.  1  In  wily 
churchmen  found  a  way  to  evaile  aimpliauce  Miih  this 
law  by  a  collusive  action  brought  in  court  for  each 
piece  of  real  estate  the  Church  wished  to  get  title  oL 
In  this  way  an  individual  entirely  under  control  of  the 
Church  would  take  the  title  to  the  pro|>erty  and  <K-cupy 
it;  then  Ibe  religious  corporation  would  bring  a  suit  of 
ejectment  ^(p^""*  biro,  claiming  t)uit  the  title  in  the 
property  waa  in  tlie  Cburcb,  and  that  bo  was  ilk^aUy 
keeping  the  Cboreh  oat  of  it  Tho  tenant,  bring  in 
coUuhion  with  the  Chun-li,  wmild  make  no  defence,  and 
a  decree  on  default  would  U'  taken,  adju<iging  the  |)ro|)- 
crty  to  the  Church ;  then  they  would  h<dd  it  hy  a  ile- 
cree  of  court  called  a  recoveiy.  Thus  tlie  statute  of  the 
7  Bdward  I  waa  eompleidy  evaded  and  the  state  di^ 
cunvented.  Another  statute,  the  18  E<iward  I,  was 
passed,  prohibiting  religious  cnr{)orations  from  taking 
either  by  gift,  purchase.  lea<e.  or  recovery.  l'ri>>ily  in- 
genuily,  however,  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  meeting 
also  this  provision,  and  for  its  cvauon  introduced  into 
linglaad  Ihim  tho  Boman  Jaw  the  doctrine  of  uses,  by 
which  the  title  of  real  eatate  would  be  In  another;  bat 

he  M'ould  hold  it  to  fho  11^1  >.  uf  n  ri  li:;iiUis  huii-i>.  '^1  that 
the  religious  corporation  would  get  all  the  bciietii  of  the 
real  esute,  the  naked  title  staioling  only  iu  the  indi'. 
vidtiaL  Thia  psactioe  was  shielded  iwder  a  royal  char* 
ter  of  fioense,  which  (as  e.  g.  by  17  Car.  IT,  cS)  cnaetcd, 
"  Everv'  owner  of  any  im[>r<i|>riations,  tithes,  or  |M>rtioni 
of  tithes,  in  any  |)arish  or  cli.n]>elry,  may  give  and  aimex 
the  same,  or  any  |>art  theri-i)f,  unto  the  jiairunage  or 
vicarage  of  the  said  parish  church  or  chapel  where  the 
hamo  do  So  or  arise;  or  aettle  the  same  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  parsonage  or  Ticarage,  or  of  the  cu- 
rate or  curates  there  successively,  where  the  |iars.>nage 
Li  im|>ro|iriate  and  no  vicnr  i  inluwed,  without  any  li- 
cense or  mortmain."  The  evil  became  so  oppressive 
that  finally  the  15  Richard  H  was  enacted  to  head  off 
the  pcieita  fkom  owallowing  np  tho  Ihiita  of  the  lands 
under  their  new  doctrine  impofted  Ihnn  Italy  of  ooea 
and  tnist".  Mul  again  priestcraft  gained  tlie  upper 
han<l,  and  by  the  23  llenr\'  VIII, c.  lU,  it  wa:«  enacted, 
"  That  if  any  grants  of  landa  or  other  hereditaments 
should  bo  oMde  in  trust  to  the  nae  of  any  cbuvche% . 
ehapds,  chardiwardena,  guilds,  fiateraities,  etc,  to  have 
|K'ri>etiial  obitH,  or  a  continual  service  of  a  prir^t  f  ircver, 
or  for  «ixly  or  eighty  years,  or  to  such  like  u<cs  and  in- 
tents, all  such  uses,  intents,  and  puqM»ses  shall  be  void ; 
they  being  no  corporations,  but  erected  cither  of  dcvo> 
tion  or  diM  by  the  oommon  consent  of  the  people;  and 
all  collateral  assurances  made  for  defeating  this  statute 
shall  be  void,  and  the  said  statute  shall  lie  ex|H»unded 
nio>t  lK-nelicially  for  the  destriK  tiun  of  ^uch  ums  as 
aforesaid."  Even  this  pnivi.Mon  failetl  to  cover  tlie 
case;  andatlast,  in  173G,  the  celebrated  statute  of  (ieorge 
II  WW  paaaad,  which  effsetually  mit  an  end  to  all  cva^ 
siona  of  eeeleiiaatica]  taxation.  Feriiape  even  it  wwdd 
have  hffu  iii-iiflii  ii  iii  tu  co|k>  with  Romish  eiinuin^',  hut 
the  dethronement  of  the  Kuman  Catholics  tr»m  their 
fumer  predominance  at  an  eecVeslsstical  body  no  doobt 
greatly  contribttiod  to  •  aneooHfol  isBue  in  the  qaeation. 
It  waa  the  onnllacation  of  Choreh  property  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  that  pOVld  the  wayfiir  a  suctx'ssful  issue 
of  the  provisiuna  sought  for  in  the  statntes  of  inortniain. 
The  statute  of  mortmain  as  en-icted  under  <i<-orge  II, 
which  is  entitled, "An  Act  lo -restrain  the  Disposition 
of  Land%  whatdqr  the  aame  become  inalienable,''  ia  now 
tho  kodUng  Eoglbh  act,  It  forbids  the  gift  of  money 
or  lands  to  charitable  uses  except  by  deed  operating 
imnu'Hattlij,  and  without  |«iwer  t>f  reviK-aiion.  formally 
executed  and  enrolled  in  chatK-erv  ni  least  six  mouths 
before  tbe  dfloor'a  death.  Tliis  provision  was  made  e^ 
pccially  to  prevent  priasta  and  others  from  importuniof 
a  <lyiug  man  to  ooavigr  bk  bnd  te  diaiitaUe  pnpoaea. 
Hence^  thoqgh  a  ponon  caq,  ia  Eqtfbnd,  np  to  the  bNl 
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hour  of  Wii  life,  if  pm<w*tin(j  sufficient  knowledgt  of 
wlint  hr  (liMH,  i|r\  i-^'  hy  will  all  his  Inml  to  individuals 
absdldicly,  it  i»  dtlicmi.sv  if  lie  intend  to  pive  the  land 
to  tni.sti  r?!  for  a  chaiitable  puqtoM-,  as  to  build  a  church, 
orKhool,or  hospitaL  The  •tatiitcof mortmain,  9  (ieorKO 
If,  c.  86,  reciting  that  publie  mbcliief  had  srently  in- 
rna^'l  liv  many  lari,'f'  and  imprnvidont  ilisfKwition* 
ma<le  hy  languisbinK  and  dying  pereonfl  to  charitable 
uses,  to  take  place  after  their  deaths,  to  the  disinhent- 
aooe  of  tbcir  Uwfal  bein,  enacU  tbM  in  futora  no  land« 
or  anms  of  mtmtj  to  b«  laid  ont  in  land  ihaU  be  given 
to  any  ]>.  i~'in  ir  (..  'ly.  nnlew  Midi  pft  or  ctmvoyancc 
•shall  \>f  ni.i.li'  nr  cxi  cuu-d  in  pfCMncv  of  two  wilnc8«e« 
twilve  month-*  ))cfurethe  death  of  the  donor  or  jn^antor, 
and  be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  within  aix 
nonths  after  the  execution.  Tbafftlbn  •  poraon  on 
death-bed  cannot  in  England  i^ive  land,  or  money  to 
bay  land,  f<»r  a  charitable  pnrp»»ie.  It  can  only  be  done 
in  thi'  lit'-  i.f  tlio  ilMiiiir.  at  1<  n«t  twelve  months  before 
his  dtatli;  and  the  property  must  be  completely  alien- 
ated, Mj  that  ha  has  no  finther  oontnl  orer  it.  The 
deed  must  hava  •  pntent  opamtuB,  nd  miit  not  re- 
aem  *ny  lift-tntorest  to  the  donor  t  it  nnat  be  done 
at  once  and  t'nrcvor.  Tho  |mli<-y  of  this  i>tatnte  has 
aometimes  iH-eii  iiueHtioiifd,  and  M'veral  well-known 
modea  of  ovadin};  the  stainir  liavc  lieen  adopted  from 
time  to  tine.  Tlie  act  haa  been  held  to  apply  on^  to 
land  loeaDy  altnatcd  in  Kngland:  and  benee,if  the  famd 
is  situated  in  Scotland,  or  the  colonies,  or  aI)road,  n  will 
conveying  it  for  charitable  purjiowes  will  rci-civc  oflTrrt. 
In  Scotland  tlie  inortniain  act  ha8  no  application:  Imt 
the  reason  fur  this  is  that  the  oummon  law  of  Scotland 
contains  a  similar  check  on  the  alienation  of  land  on 
death-bed,  and  which,  in  some  respects,  hasa  aniversal  ap- 
plication. Sereral  acts  have  been  paiwtl  since  9  f  Scorge 

II,  c.3t>,  as  already  -iitt  il,  fnr  iM  iniiting  varimis 

from  the  oi>eraiion  ot  ihnt  a.  f.  I  hew  acta  cliieriy  ap- 
ply to  the  Estalilislied  (  hnrt  li.    The  statute  58  George 

III,  cM,  amended  by  69Ucorge  III,  c.  IM,  2  and  8 
WnHan  IV,  e.  61,  b  intended  to  ptonoto  the  bnading 
of  new  chtirchrM  in  popnlons  places  in  Kn^dand  and 
Wales*.  The  law  Ui  ^  icorj^e  1 1 1,  c.  107,  wnn  |ka>!>ed  to  ex- 
empt decrees  an<l  iHtjucfits  to  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne'a  Bounty.  By  12  and  18  Victoria,  c.  49,  $  4,  granU 
of  land  fbr  aitea  of  aeboola,  not  exceeding  Are  aen8,afe 

votP<l;  and  there  nre  other  more  moent  mfxiificntions. 

Ill  the  rnitnl  .States  the  l  ji;^li>b  niortinain  laws  have 
not  in  L't  iii  rnl  !«•<  u  iuinpicd  or  rci-ogiiised,  except  in 
Penosyivania ;  and  in  that  state,  by  an  act  passed  in 
1866^  bequeati,  deviaea^  or  oonveyanoea,  tut  feliginua  or 
charitable  uses,  may  be  valid  if  made  by  deed  or  will  at 
least  one  calendar  month  before  the  death  of  the  testa- 
tor or  alii  Dor.  In  \s  Y.-tk.  \  y  a  statute  enacted  in 
1848,  gifts  to  charitable  coqxjration.s  hy  will  mu.xt  \>c 
made  two  month!*  t>cfon!  tkie  teatator'^  dt  ath;  and  by 
inother  enacted  in  1880  any  peiion  having  «  husband, 
wife,  child,  or  parent,  is  prechided  from  bequeathing 

nOK  than  one  half  of  his  clcnr  estate  to  any  siK-iety, 
association,  or  i-orporation.  In  (iror^^ia,  in  like  manner, 
a  gift  to  cliaritalile  uses  by  will  i.s  made  voiil  if  the  tt*- 
tator  baa  a  wife  or  iaeue  living,  nnlesa  made  ninety 
Man  hia  death.  In  other  atatca  the  eheeka  to  the  ac< 
ipii'-iti'in  of  real  estate  by  corjiorate  bodies  are  such  a* 
are  in)[">««;il  by  their  charters,  or  bj-  the  general  laws 
nmler  wliidi  they  have  In^coino  incorp>irateil.  Th<  m' 
Umit  their  property  to  an  amount  aulBcicnt  for  tbcir 
natural  uses,  and  whenever  oorpoiationB  come  into  the 
possession  of  more  than  is  thiM  demandetl  or  authorized, 
a  special  act  of  legislation  is  necessary  to  legalixe  such 
posjM.'Ssions;  except  inj,  liiwcver,  the  transfer  of  landed 
estate  in  li<puilation  of  indebtedness  by  the  grantor,  yet 
aueh  possessions  can  be  held  only  until  they  can  be 
properly  diapoaed  of  by  sale.  Roman  Catholics  gen- 
cnlly  wade  tlw  atatnea  by  holding  their  iir<>{>erty  in 
the  oialloplinMne,  tlms  coictitnting  it  his  own  estate, 
tbongb  they  vaa  it  fur  ecclesiastical  purposes.  See  Col- 
Dcr,  JSeeki.  Niit.  (aee  Index  in  voL  fx);  MilaMa,  Lot, 


Christiamty  (rfr  Index  in  voL  viii);  Baxter,  Ch.  //iff.  p. 

Klliott.  /ir/inxitioii  <y^«n«««i»iB,p.l73,296;  Cham- 
bers,  <  ;/r{»p.  ».v.  ;A  mer.  Cj/ckp. ».  V. ;  £adii^  £cele$.  Cf 
rU,j>.  s.  v. ;  C<ike,  Pint  Pari  i(ftke  tmtihiiet  ^tke  fAnn 
of  KnffUind  (I'hila.  1868,  2  vols.  «voi.  i.  Of».  \  \  2  -  Hint  k- 
stone,  ContmetUariet  on  tke  Lmct  <>/  Eni/land  (I'liiia. 
iH*v<.  volaL8vo),bk.i,47«;  bk.ii,288;  ULir,U«,ait 
42f.,  441. 

Mortou,  Charles,  an  <arly  New  ICiiglaiul  divine, 
was  iNirii  in  (  '.imwall,  England,  iu  1026;  was  educated 
at  Oxford  University,  of  which  he  waa  •  IcUow;  enter- 
od  holy  orders,  and  waa  at  dnt  a  Boydi8t,bat  beooining 
a  Puritan,  was  ejected  from  Blisla'id  for  his  nttncon- 
formity  in  1(3412.  He  had  established  an  academy  at 
Newington  (ireen,  and  continueil  at  its  head  for  twenty 
yeani.  Anumg  his  pupils  was  Dt  foe,  the  author  of 
RobituoH  Cruttir.  lieing  much  annoyed  \tf  tiM  biabop'a 
court,  Morton  felt  obligetl  tu  leave  the  eonntiy,  and  in 
1G86  emigrated  to  New  Euglaiul,  and  settled  in  Charles- 
town.  .'M^l^^..  where  he  held  a  po>irKiii  till  hi-,  death, 
which  occurreil  April  11,  XCW.  He  was  well  esteemed 
by  bis  contcm|iorarics,  and  acknowledged  to  be  a  man 
of  eminent  leairnity^  He  wrote  a  number  of  religaont 
wotin, among  wbidiia  T%e  ArkyiU  tjott  ami Rttonrg, 
Sec  Drake,  liict.  of  A  mrr.  tiiogr.  s.  v. 

Morton,  Jamen  Donglan,  Eariqf,  a  Scotdr  »k 
bkman,  who  figures  quite  notably  in  tbo  aeenlar  aa  well 

as  ecclesiastical  fiistorv-  of  his  country  ,  waa  the  ser-ond 
Hta  of  Sir  (H-orge  Douglas  of  I'ittendriech,  aiid  in  1653 
suK  ceded,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  third  earl,  to  the  title  and  catatet  of  the  earldom. 
Hia  father  waa  a  nnMt  nidwC  adherent  to  the  cauae  of 
the  Reformation,  and  wnr  cariy  he  also  favtvred  tlio 
same  cause,  and  waa  a  friend  of  king  Henry  VHI  in 
the  designs  of  that  nioiiareh  in  reference  to  Sruilaiid, 
Hia  name,  however,  does  not  often  apfiear  in  the  public 
transactions  of  the  pcricxl;  and  although  in  1667  be  waa 
one  of  the  original  Loida  of  the  Congregation,  he  aecaw 
yet  to  hare  been  afhttd  of  the  consequences,  in  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view,  of  ca^ting  off  the  qiiee  ii-regent, 
from  whom  he  had  already  received  considerable  favofs, 
and  therefore  held  a  rather  doubtful  and  irresolute  eaoiK. 
It  waa  for  thia  rBason  that  Sadler,  the  Engliah  envoy, 
deaeitbea  Ifofton  m  '*a  simple  and  hnfaX  man."  The 
death  of  the  queen-recent,  however.  <-ompletely  changed 
the  man.  He  now  boldly  came  (<irward  and  av«iwed  him- 
self uiu<piiv.Mally  a  Protestant.  Sworn  a  privy  coun- 
cillor in  latil,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  Jan.  7, 1568,  iu  the  pitKe  forfeited  by  the  earl 
of  Huntly,  wbo  had  been  the  great  bead  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  Scotland.  He  had,  however,  only 
lieen  in  office  a  few  \  rar^  when  be  was  obl:g«'d  to  cjuit 
it :  for, having  bi-en  'me  ui  the  chief  coiMjpiratoreagaitUt 
Kizzio,  the  Italian  secrelarv-  of  queen  Mary,  on  his  M* 
saseination,  March  9, 1566^  he  tied  with  hia  nrrMttTt  to 
England,  and  lemdned  there  until,  through  the  interest 
of  the  earl  of  IWithwell,  be  obtained  bis  pardon  from  the 
queen.  Ikilhwell,  unprincipled  as  lie  was,  no  donbt 
helped  Morton  because  he  hojud,  in  turn,  to  be  obliged; 
and  no  sooner  waa  the  earl  reinatatcd  in  favor  with  the 
qneen  than  BothweB  opened  to  him  the  plot  whicb  he 
meditated  for  the  mtinler  of  Dantley.  expecting,  of 
cfinr«e.  Morton's  ready  ai'qiiiescence.  In  this,  however, 
Itoibwell  was  nii-t:il.i  II  :  .Morton  reliiM/d  to  concur.  IJiit 
neither  di<l  he  inform  Daniley  of  the  plot,  nor  take  any 
measures  to  prevent  ita  being  execntcd;  and  he  waa 
one  of  those  wbo  suhecribed  the  famous  bond  to  pratect 
Dothwell  against  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the 
miirili  r.  aii'l  in  use  every  endeavor  to  (tromote  bi-  ru.ir- 
riage  with  the  queen.  Yet  when  this  latter  event  touk 
place,  and  when  Bothwell  became  odious  to  the  nation, 
Morton  waa  the  great  leader  in  oppoiitimi  to  him;  and 
it  waa  to  the  eaatle  of  bis  rehitive,  the  lady  of  Loch« 
levcn.  that  Mari'  was  conibtr-fetl  when  .'he  delivered 
herself  up  at  Carbery  HilL  When  Mar}'  was  securely 
lodged  in  tbl»  place  of  conflneneut,  the  eari  of  Momgr 
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WM  made  nigent  of  the  kingdom,  and  Morton  reinatatod 
in  the  ofRce  of  lord  chancdkx*  Ue  continiied  in  thU 
Hituation  (luring'  the  rc^endea  of  Murray,  Lennox,  and 
M.'ir,  am!  wiL-i  iiidfcd  a  iirincipal  actor  in  all  matters  of 
ia]|H)rtauce  whicli  took  place  in  their  time;  and  uii 
Mai'a  death,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1572,  Morton  was 
bim9cirappoint«tl  regent  of  the  kingdom.  While  in  the 
rcgencv-  Morton  played  an  important  part  for  the  eede- 
Biaiiliial  tii't'irv  nf  Scotland.  The  cmirt  and  the  Kirk 
were  at  thLs  time  involved  in  much  eoiuroversy,  Ijecauj** 
the  former  waia  beut  upon  the  introduction  of  the  epi»- 
eopaey.  The  conflict  had  b^n  pre^ioua  to  the  deiath 
of  Kiimc  (November, UHf^tat  the  (mipoee  of  aeenring 
to  the  Church  the  reTWOMof  the  episcopal  aee«;  and  a 
convoniioii  of  AU|ieriRtendait8  and  other  niiniHters  fa- 
vorable I  '  tlir  (Ic.sii^n  had  been  held  in  Leith  in  August. 
1572,  and  had  declared  that  the  titlot  of  bishop  and 
uehbiahop  ahould  be  natoied,  ptorided  that  with  the 
natontiaa  tSliib$  no  graater  antboritj  waa  delegated 
than  waa  pomeaaed  bjr  the  auperinteiHlenta,  and  that 
they  be  elected  by  the  miiiislcr.H  of  the  respective  dio- 
ceses. The  primary  object  "ni  to  i.revt  nt  tlie  property 
paning  into  thehanda  of  ihi'  ix  lili  s  nml  courtiers.  But 
the  General  Aaaemldy,  which  convened  ■hortly  after 
the  eonventlon,  condemned  the  innovatloa,  «id  hence 
artisp  .1  conllict  with  the  regent,  who  favore<l  the  action 
of  the  conveution  which  he  had  been  in.Htrumental  in 
calling,  lit'  li.'id  liiinnclf  an  interest  in  the  suocessful 
iaaue  of  this  movement;  he  cared  leas  for  the  Church's 
Intaieat  than  he  did  for  hia  own,  hia  object  being  o«ten- 
aibly  to  place  these  bishopa  in  (rasitions  to  draw  the  in- 
come of  the  benefice,  but  really  to  itcoure  for  himself 
and  other  nobles  a  larpT  part  of  thr  r<M  iiui-s  from 
tboae  eccle!tia.sticr*  wltom  ho  should  liclp  to  elevniv  to 
lUCh  stations;  and  hence  these  epiMiipnl  incinnljenta 
wen  called  tuicJkwt  buhop* — a  tulcAun  being  a  calfskin 
atttflhd  with  Btnw,  which  the  oowttry  people  act  up  be- 
side a  cow  tt>  induce  her  to  pve  her  milk.  The  bishop, 
it  wa.<*  said,  had  the  title,  but  my  lord  had  the  milk. 
This  contltct  l>ctwccn  the  tulchan  episcopacy  and  the 
Church  eatabliahment,  aupported  by  legal  enactmenta, 
continued  until  tlw  doee  or  the  earl%  regency,  when  it 
was  brought  to  a  successful  termination  for  the  Kirk's 
iiiteresli  by  the  efforts  of  that  worthy  follower  of  John 
Knox,  the  learned  and  resolute  and  uoMe-Niided  An- 
drew .Melville  (ij.  v.).  See  Sjcotuisu,  Ciiiiicii  ok. 
In  thin  struggle  with  the  Kirk,  as  well  as  in  secular  af- 
faii%  Moiton  diapUyed  great  vigor  and  ability,  yet  at 
the  tame  time  hia  ambition,  hu  avarice,  and  rapacity, 

and  h\i  general  want  of  priiici]>1e,  becnme  a]i]Vir.  nl  to 
all;  he  was  now  at  once  feared  and  hated;  and  tindini; 
himself  becoming  odious  to  the  nation,  and  Imowing 
that  the  young  king^  Jamea  VJ,  desired  to  asaome  the 
retna  of  government,  Morton  finally  resigned  the  re- 
gency in  March,  I  j7M.  Subscquenf ly  ohtaiiiinj;  p()^«<'.-<- 
«ion  of  the  ca--<tle  uf  Stirlin}:,  with  the  person  of  the 
kin;^,  hi-  recovered  his  authority,  and  by  the  help  of 
queen  Elizabeth  retained  it  fur  some  time ;  but  at  length 
the  kiQg'a  near  Ikvorite,  captain  Stewart,  who,  as  Kob- 
ertflon  says,  shunned  no  action,  however  desperate,  if  it 
led  to  power  or  favor,  charged  him  In  the  king's  pres- 
ence with  liein;;  aci  e-.^.i^v  it>  the  iniirdcr  of  I)arnley, 
and  thur<  priKMinil  .Morton's  incarceration.  Elizabeth 
used  every  endeavor  in  favor  of  Morton,  but  the  greater 
the  aoliciuidc  which  she  showed  lor  hia  aafety,  the  non 
eagerly  did  bis  enemies  urge  hu  destmedon ;  and  being 
carried  by  captain  Stewart,  then  earl  of  .\rran,  into  Eil- 
inburgh,  be  was,  on  June  1, 1581,  brou^^ht  to  trial,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  ileath.  When  that  part  of  the 
verdict  was  read  which,  besides  iiudiiiig  that  Ite  had  oon- 
oealad,  found  tliat  ho  waa  also  aecessoty  to  the  rnnider, 
he  rejieated  tho  wonLi  with  vehemence,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, 0<m1  knows  it  i*  not  s«i."  The  next  morning. 
Spi  .ikiug  .(film  crime  for  whiilt  he  was  condemned,  lie 
admitted  tlint  on  his  return  l'n>m  Knglund,  after  the  death 
of  l!i7./.io,  Uotliwcdl  had  informeil  him  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Damiey,  which  the  i|aeen,aaha  told  him,  knew 


of  and  approved,  but  he  had  no  hand  in  it.  And  as  to 
revealing  the  plot,  To  whom,"  said  ha^ "  ooldd  I  vareal 
it?  To  the  queen?  She  waa  aware  of  it  To  Dam* 

ley?  He  waa  such  a  [ta\<f  that  there  was  nothing  told 
to  him  but  he  would  tell  to  her  again;  and  the  two 
most  |K>werful  noblemen  iu  the  kingdom,  liothwell  and 
Huntly,  were  the  perpetratora.  1  foreknew  and  ooo- 
cealed  the  plot,  Init  aa  to  being  art  ami  part  in  ita  ex- 
ecution, I  call  C,in\  to  witness  I  am  wholly  innocent." 
When  his  ke<'|K'rM  tol<l  him  that  the  guards  were  attend- 
ing, and  fill  » ii-i  ill  rr.'uliues>,  lie  replieci,  "I  thank  my 
God,  1  am  ready  likewise."  On  the  scaflfold  hia  behav- 
ior waa  calm,  Ua  eoantenaooe  and  voice  uiudtend,  and 
after  aome  time  apent  in  acu  of  devotion,  he  was  be- 
headed by  the  Instrument  called  the  Maiden,  June  3, 
1'>H1.  S<.-e  Froude, //w/.  (i/*  Knylatul,  S^Ht  sq. ;  viii, 
'2iU  SI  J. ;  X,  03  sq. ;  xi,  %,  et  al. ;  Hurkc,  I'etragt  of 
Ent/hmd;  Buitoa,  Jiitt.  of  Hcotlttud;  l{tihertmm,Jli*t.o/ 
ScoOiadi  8pottiawood,//isr.o/'tAaCAicrcA  <(fScotkmdt 
ii,  171-195}  Butler,JifaaMi/4/'£befa.JSrtrt.ii,6fiO-fi58; 
KiifflUh  qftksfmUtt  ^iagvqdikal  Department,  voL  W, 
s.  v.). 

Morton,  Johu,  an  English  cardinal  and  arch- 
biahop^  one  of  the  most  noted  characters  of  tha  hiatonr 
of  Eq^aad  during  the  UhhSe  Agaa,  figuriqg  prani- 

nently  in  the  political  hutory  uf  Europe,  was  pMcit  80O 
of  Richard  Morton,  of  MillM)untc  .St.  Andrcwti,  in  Dor- 
.Hfishire,  and  was  horn  at  H«  re  in  that  county  in  1410. 
11c  rvccivcd  hia  primary  education  at  the  licnedictine 
abbey  of  his  native  place,  and  thence  went  to  Ualiol 
College, Oxfonl,to  atn^y  canon  and  civil  law|  andaft- 
er  having  beooiDe  master  of  arts,  went  to  London,  and 
practiced  law  in  the  Court  of  Au  hc;,  retaining,  Imw- 
ever,  all  the  time  hia  connection  with  the  univer^ty. 
In  1453  be  was  made  princi(>al  of  I'eckwater  bu,  haT> 
iqg  been  pceviousfy  ordained.  IulidOlMwaaa|ipoiiil> 
ed  aubdean  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1458  he  waa  collated  to 
the  pri'ln-nd  of  Fonliiigion  with  Writhlington,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salisburj-,  which  he  resigned  iu  147(].  In 
the  same  year  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Coving- 
ham,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  In  1472  he  waa  coio 
lated  by  avdihiahop  Bonivhicr  to  the  reetoiy  of  8t 

Dunstan'«-in-thc-Ea«t.  I>>iidon;  and  the  Mmc  year 
also  to  the  prebend  of  Islednii.  lu  the  cathc<lral  of  St, 
I'anl,  whii  li  he  exchanged  iu  the  following  year  for 
that  of  Chiswick.  In  1173  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  in  1(74  archdeacon  of  Winchester  and 
Cheater.  In  tho  foUowing  year  ha  hacaoM  aichdcaooii 
of  Huntington  and  prebendary  of  St.  Decuman,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Wells.  In  April,  1470,  he  was  in.<talled 
prcbendarA'  of  .South  Ncwbald,  in  the  mctrojMditaii 
church  of  York,  and  aichdeaCDU  of  Ikrkahirc;  and  in 
Jantiaiy  following  he  was  made  also  ardideacon  of 
Leioeater.  Sarriy  were  ap{K)tiitmenta  bcatowed  oo  iib- 
er.dly  upon  any  n-ie  !w  u|)un  Morton.  lJul  the  ri-a^m  is 
cviily  found.  Wiiilc  yet  pmcliciiig  a-"*  an  adviK-ate  in 
the  C<jurt  of  Arche>,  tii--  emim  nt  qualities  were  n  mat- 
ter of  general  comment,  and  broi^ght  him  to  the  notice 
of  aaiimnal  Bouichiar,  wiMsliesidea  ooniteriiy  many  of 
the  above  prefermenia  on  him,  had  introduced  him  to 
Henry  VI,  by  whom  be  was  made  one  of  the  pri\-y 
council.  To  this  niifnrtunale  prince  Morton  ailhered 
with  so  much  fidelity,  whik  otlK-rs  deserted  him,  that 
evan  hia  suoceaaor,  Edward  IV,  admired  and  rec(>ii>- 
peoacd  hb  atuchment,  took  him  into  hia  coonci^  and 
was  principally  guidcil  by  his  advice^  He  also  in  tlw 
.s.iine  year,  147M,  made  hini  hiihoji  of  Ely  and  l<inl  chan- 
cellor of  England;  and  at  his  death  he  appointed  him 
one  of  his  executors.  On  this  account,  however,  he 
waa  conaidered  in  no  Cavocabie  light  bj  the  protector, 
afkerwaida  Rielmrd  III,  and  he  waa  marked  as  one 
who«e  life  was  required  to  give  ]>eace  to  the  ?ii>vereign. 
•Accordingly,  when  Morton  and  others  aiwmhle<l  iu  the 
Tower,  Jinie  13,  to  coiiwdt  al)ont  the  oiroiuttion 

of  Edward  V,  the  bishop,  with  archbishop  liotheram 
and  lord  .Stanly,  weie  taken  into  custody,  as  known  en- 
emiaa  to  <*m>  WBawfta  tlww  in  ^ptationi  Monon'a  exf 
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was  expected  by  eren'body.  His  nmneroiM 
frifods,  however,  made  bold,  purtirulnriy  iliose  n\  llie 
University  ol'Oxfonl,  and  tlu  x-  li  aniwi  men  addressed 
king  Kicliard  "in  the  mailt courieouH  langua^of  which 
their  Latiiiii y  WM  capable  in  U  half  of  tbeir !»[ 
patron ;  aixl  iinuMd  bim  and  a|Mili>K'izcd  with  mdl 
c«!w  that  the  kinp  relmttsl  so  far  ii.t  tn  dirj-ol  his  being 
gent  to  Brecknock,  ii»  Wales,  tu  be  in  charj^e  «jf  the  duke 
of  Buckingham"  (Williama).  He  was  acixirdin^ly  sent 
10  tbs  cattle  of  liracknock,  bat  tbtnce  made  his  escape 
to  the  Ida  of  Ely,  and  mmii  after,  diagdaiiiK  himaeir, 
Unat  to  th<'  ( 'i  ntiiient,  to  Henr>%  earl  of  ItichnMNML  It 
iaaaid  that  th>'  plan  of  marr\-in^  Klueabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  F.ihvaril  tn  Henry,  and  thus,  by  joinini; 
the  whit«  roae  with  the  red,  ctYi-cting  a  coalition  be- 
ttveen  the  Jairiag  partiea  of  York  and  Ijwcaster,  was 
ecigimlly  aoggested  bgr  Ucitoa.  la  1485  the  woni 
came  to 'Morton,  then  in  Ftaodcii^  that  hit  eMny  had 
been  dcthrone<l,  nii.l  with  it  an  invitation  forliis  aitrn.!- 
auce  upon  the  conmation  of  the  new  kin^,  alierwards  j 
Henrjr  VII.  lie  retunied  forthwith,  easily  got  his  ai- 
Uinder  nvencdf  and  waa  at  onoe  admitted  into  the 
emihteniee  of  hie  new  ngrat  matter,  who  wet  no  aooner 

iseated  on  liii  llironc  than  he  made  Morton  one  of  bis 
privy  council;  and  on  the  death  of  cardinal  liourchier 
in  l  l'**;,  Mfcured  his  election  to  the  archbi«hopric  of 
Canterbiurj',  a  poettioo  which  he  honored,  and  in  which 
he  aeeompliriied  nneh  Ibr  the  good  of  hit  countijr. 

Willianu  tliun  sums  up  his  official  character  end  con* 
duct  (Lier*  o/tJu  £iijfli$h  CardinaU  [JLond.  1862, 2  role. 
8f»],ii»l67ait)t 

"  In  the  perf'irmance  of  hl«  ecclesiastical  duties  Morton 
took  hi^rh  (^rouud.  To  a  contiderable  extent  he  favored  the 
pretensinus  of  the  papal  coarl,  bat  while  doine  so  exer- 
cised a  vltrllant  snpcrtntendenoe  mer  the  Anglican  estab- 
lUbment,  and  malutained  a  severe  discipline.  Tbe  objects 
with  which  the  principal  relieloas hon^en  ofa  mixed  cbarl- 
talile  niid  teliu'i.iiis  nrder  hji<nxH»n  fminded  were gradnally 
iimt  M;.'lit  uf:  and  tlie  ifreiU  iibUev!'  atiil  priories  tbroDKh- 
oiit  lilt'  fniiMtry,  with  a  f<'\v  huiinniUle  excrptlouii,  had 
Ixj'-niiir  "-o  nnioriotix  fur  tlie  luxurioii!-  .lud  depraved  llv- 
lii:;  of  the  fraternltie!",  as  to  excite  satirical  attacks  frmn 
both  clergy  and  laity.  The  archbinhop  of  Canierbnry, 
koowiug  toe  scandalous  tiraclloes  that  existed  in  bis  own 
diocete,  at  welt  as  In  others,  wot  anxious  to  remedy  fo 
mve  an  evIL  He  heard  the  reports  of  varlotiii  {lervori!* 
likely  to  be  well  informed  on  the  i^nblect,  and  then  iteut 
to  Rome  for  luKtmctions.  He  was  well  aware  that  M  ith- 
onl  due  itupporl  from  the  highest  i|Uarter  no  ainelior.ilion 
of  the  direnxe,  u  hlch  he  knew  to  lie  e:itiiiL'  liki-  a  l(  |>r'i'y 
Into  I'lO  L'lnircli.  muld  be  effected.  The  immoralily  of  li.e 
Eiinlii'h  ilerLry  liiiit  become  no  fl.iu'rnnt  in  thi-  liint  <)U.'ir!iT 
of  the  flfteeoth  century  that  the  primate  readily  procured 
the  pope's  anthority  for  a  risltatioD.  He  pmceeded  flmm 
one  to  another  of  tbe  monasteries  and  abbeys,  and  laid 
the  result  before  a  provincial  synod.  Ills  exposure  of 
folly  and  profligacy  produced  no  great  effect  npon  the  aa- 
tembly;  adnnniitious  nnd  cantion*  were  hennwed  uixni 
the  great  offenders,  btil  the  swam  of  <  !iTi<  Hl  roy^terer!", 
sportKmen,  and  swanhbiicklera  were  scarcely  at  all  inter- 
fered with  jiidiclally.  The  severest  thinj<  done  wan  the 
sending  aroiuid  to  reli;.'lons  house.*  a  written  address  di- 
lating' on  the  iT.indnlous  lives  that  ma07  priettM  WtlO  Uv^ 
lug,  and  exhorting  tbem  to  reform. 

'*The  etele  of  thiiwt  waa  atfoclnns  enough  apparently 
to  have  eanaed  the  oonee  of  tbe  EnttlUh  pope  to  stir  in 
his  grave  with  Indijrnntlon.  Ample  provncalfon  had  iK-en 
given  for  the  extreme  exercise  of  the  power?  irmnted  by 
tbe  hend  of  the  flinrch  thn«  dij^emced  and  mitraced  ;  but 
nrehliiHliop  Morton  pre^entlv  r'nuid  lti;il  lie  had  com- 
nii  iHi'.l  .1  tiirk  whirh  hi'  had  iieitlKT  llie  joiwer  nor  the 
ciiiiniu"'  t  >  I  nil:'.'  It'.  Probably  he  w.ia  nia'le  nw.'iiC  that 
the  abbot  W  iiii:ini  had  inflncuttal  friendn  in  Kngland  as 
Well  as  In  Home,  as  puch  dellnqoenia  coold  alwaya  secnre, 
and  that  Ihh  i>ro]>er  puuisbmeut  was  Impossible;  or  dis- 
covered that  8t.  Alban'a  was  only  one  of  the  many  estnb- 
lisbnients  in  England  In  which  pnMlipnlity  and  prodiffary 
flonrifhed— in  short,  that  the  evil  wiis  too  f.iriuidabic  to 
be  grappled  uith  ^iicrefcfally  liy  liini.  So  no  fiirili<T  step 
wan  taken  in  the  ref.irnintinn  tliat  even  then  h.iil  becune 
ln>i>crative  in  ttie  opinion  of  rii,'ht-niiiided  (  atholirx.  Sev- 
eral nttcnipis  bail  previouoiy  been  made  to  check  clerical 
foppery,  but  with  scarcely  any  result.  The  archbish> 
op  made  a  streuoons  effort  at  reform  in  this  direction, 
threatening  with  teqaettration  tboee  who  offended  by 
aasominc  the  extrtvaganoefl  of  fluhton  adopted  by  the 
laity.  Priests  were  prohibited  weiring  hoodn,  with  fur 
or  without,  doubled  with  silk,  or  aiii/rncd  with  a  horn  or 
abort  Ull,  or  having  camlet  aboat  the  neck.  They  were 
BOt  to  amgr  ihetMolTea  wiOi  amifd  or  damer,  or  whh 


deooiated  belti^hBt  were  to  walk  abioad  hi  their  imper 
erownt  and  tonsnre^,  xhowin},'  their  ears. 

"A  BlOft  remarlciii'le  (li>rmu<  iit  \v:vi  the  bull  of  Po{;e 
Innocent  VIII,  publirlied  in  ^tlltin^;  that  the  Eni;1i>h 
cJcrny  were  for  the  most  part  din-oluie  am!  reprobate, 
aud  giving  nnlhorilv  l4>  the  primate  for  their  correction 
and  reformation,  llie  latter  wasi  enrnent  in  the  cuiim-,  for 
he  got  the  pone's  bull  backed  by  an  act  of  Parliament  for 
tbe  eaie  aud  Ilkelv  rofortnailoD  of  prtsota,  clerks,  and  ro- 
llffioiit  men,  colpule,  or  by  tbeir  demerits  openly  reputed 
of  Incontinent  living  in  their  lH>dles,  contrary  to  their  or- 
der, nnd  directed  pnnlshment  to  be  awarded  to  forulca- 
tioii,  incest,  or  any  other  fleshly  iucontinenry  (SiaiutM 
at  Lnr'>f,H,  Ui].  The  kiun  took  special  ihtere-t  in  this 
pral^eworltly  iiiii\enient,  and  enconrft^ieil  ihe  i.iiiii:iic  to 
go  throHiib' « i'.li  tj"  work.  With  the  ro-oi>eratii 'ii  i  f 
pope,  king,  and  Parliament,  be  increased  his  exertions, 
end  prpeewtod  with  all  tbe  state  be  ooeld  aatnnM,  In  ac- 
cordaaoe  with  hit  exalted  spUltaal  and  temporal  ofllces, 
to  make  visitation  after  visitation— nt  Hochefter,  Worcee- 
ter,  and  Salisbury,  twice;  Lichfield  and  Coventrv,  Bath 
aud  Wells,  Winchetttr.  Lincoln,  aud  Sztter.  While  ho 
corrected  nbu^e^  hO  Collected  OlOIMf,  at  he  ftODd  the  of* 
fenders  ready  to 

"•Compound  for  sins  they  were  Inclined  to. 

By  damning  tbuae  they  had  no  mind  to.*" 

That  Morton  round  fitvor  in  tlw  cyet  of  hit  lung  it  er> 
idcnt,  Inamach  ea  he  made  thia  art:fabithop  aho  fold 
chanoeller*  In  a  council  of  bis  stufTra^ans,  wliii'h  the 
archbishop  hel<l  in  Fel)rnarj%  14*iG,  at  St.  I'aulV,  in  I»n- 
don,  the  corruptions  in  the  Anglican  Church  were  fur- 
ther cootidcred,  and  measures  adopted  to  deepen  the 
religiout  ftrvor  of  the  people.  It  wat  alto  proridcd 
that  "every  bishop  of  the  province  sihall  cau.v;  a  ser- 
vice and  six  tnaswn  to  be  sai«l  for  the  !*oul  of  a  departed 
bishap,  within  a  month  from  the  time  of  their  hearing; 
of  his  death."  Some  iDeasiirea  adopted  by  this  council 
were  made  the  tubjects  of  attack.  Among  other  arrange- 
ments it  waa  provided  that  ecdesiaslica  should  not  preach 
against  the  papacy  or  against  any  ecclesiastical  officers 
before  the  lay  ii^-uple.  MortoiiV  inti  iit.  ii.i  ili.ubi,  was 
to  favor  and  pleajw  the  pajiacy  in  mi  far  as  wa.-^  at  all 
consistent  with  the  end  he  desired  to  attain.  11c  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  check  any  lefixniiu  Thua  he 
provided  that  If  any  spiritual  person  behaved  himtdf 
wickedly,  the  ordinary  was  to  be  infnrmcd;  nn,l  if  the 
ordinary  did  not  correct  sucli  unimier.  the  art lilii>liop 
was  to  be  appeahnl  to;  and,  I'mally,  if  lie  clid  not  punish 
the  delinqiMnt,  then  it  waa  the  aaid  pcelate'a  wUi  ttiat 
thepreodiettgaimi%rtioridiatiri»HgriBtthiBi. 

In  1493  Monon,aAvnpMtad  tod  agent  requcsu  of 
the  Kngli.ith  king,  was  created  a  rardiiud  by  p4>po  Ale.x- 
amli  r  The  lew  \  (  an*  tlm;  n  (mtined  hin>  for  activity 
he  employed  in  tbe  work  to  whicb  lie  had  de«licatcd  his 
life.  He  Inatitatod  and  promoted  reforms  in  the  Church 
whcwver  hit  keen  ^  could  detect  thdr  need.  He 
also  labored  aariduomlj  to  adTsnee  the  intefeats  of  hit 
royal  ma^lor,  ainl  even  w«'nt  so  far  aj(  to  urjje  u|h>ii  the 
pope  the  canon iicat ion  of  llcnrj*  VI.  He  tailed  in  this, 
but  .«ucceederl  in  securing  the  canonization  of  Ansclm, 
which  he  hed  alao  detired.  He  dicdt  aoooiding  to  the 
Gnteriiarr  OMtoary,  Tueaday,  16  kaL  Oct ;  hot  aeeord- 
ing  to  I  tie  Kepister  of  Ely,  Sept.  15,  l.W>.  Lehmd  says 
that  canlinnl  Morton  employed  the  fortune  be  iMM^CKM-d 
in  building  and  re]iairing  Church  propi-rty  at  fantcr- 
burk-,  Lambeth,  Maidstone,  AUington  Park,  Clutring, 
Fonl,  and  Osftnl;  it  is  said  also  that  he  repmicd  the 
canothJaw  achool,  tttiittd  in  the  Ixiilding  of  the  divin« 
ity  tehoo],and  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  In 
Feb.,  1494,  he  was  elected  ebanwliiir  of  the  l  i^iver-iity 
of  OxfonI,  in  which  year,  Fuller  says,  be  yreatly  pn>- 
mo  ted  tbe  rebuilding  of  Kochestcr  bridge.  AaKM|g 
other  pwMie-^writed  enteipritee  which  hit  liberaliqr  eon» 
duced  to  execute,  waa  the  flnnona  cut  or  dniin  from 
lVit'rl)iiri>!i;:h  to  Wishendi.  a  tract  of  npwards  uf  twelve 
miles  aoros.s  a  leiniy  country,  wbicli  proved  n  great  Ix-ii- 
efit  to  his  dioce.sc  and  to  the  public,  and  vrns  completetl 
entirdy  at  hit  expente.  Thtt  it  ttiU  known  by  the 
name  of  Moiton^  Leamo.  '^Cardinal  Morton,*  aajre 
Williatns,  "has  left  solid  eliims  <in  the  respect  of  pcirt- 
terity ;  but  more  enduring  than  his  benevolent  bequests, 
•nd  hia  Mtdhl  hnlUtasi  «Bd  f 
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UtUxifitoeftMStaivlbinBitfoBlndieGliaRli.  They 

were  not  pnxluctivc  of  much  immrdiate  result,  but  help- 
ed materially  to  briiii;  aljoiii  tlie  vigorous  movement 
wliich  wm  Miccessrul  in  tlic  f'llldwiiij;  reign.  Ilis  in- 
veatigatiuns  proved  beyond  tbe  possibility  of  doubt  that 
the  evil*  of  the  papal 'ayMem  had  nflodjr  iMaAiad  their 
limit"  (p.  190).  Cardinal  Macton  waa  the  patron  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  eologiied  him  in  bu  Utopia. 
Till'  /,)''  A'l'/.y  Rii  fiiii  il  ///,  sometimes  attributed 
to  More,  is  believed  to  ha\  c  licen  written  by  Morton ; 
and  if  Morton  did  not  liirniH-lf  write  the  Li/tf  it  seetns 
to  be  quite  ckw  that  More  (who  waa  in  eai^  life  • 
pa^cc  in  Iforton's  lioiuw)  most  haw  derived  part  of  hia 
information  directly  from  tlic  archbishop.  Si'<'  Tan- 
ner, Hihl,  lirit.  Jlib.  p.  532,  533;  Iknlliani,  J/Ut.  of 
Jily  (Canibr.  1771),  p.  179-181;  Budden,  L^e  of  John 
Morton  (1607) ;  Hook,  lAtm  of  tie  A  rckbukmt  of  Cat- 
fcriirry,  voL  WUHanii,  lAvu  rfAt  BHfSA  Cardt- 
miL*,  vol.  ii,  rhai%  vit ;  Collier,  Eedm.  Hill,  (we  Index 
iu  voL  viii).    (J.  II.  W.) 

Morton,  Natiumlel.  an  American  writer  on  te- 

hi>t(ir\\  and  otir  <if  the  IMyinnith  colnni.stti, 
I  in  Lugbutd  in  1012,  and  came  hi  this  country 
with  biafiitber  in  1C23.  In  1015  lu-  wx^  made  ttecre- 
taijrof  theooIoqy,aiidcoiitiDued  to  bold  that  office  an« 
til  hb  death,  June  fftlM&t  He  b  mMed    the  author 

of  AVu-  F.HijlamTt  }femorial,  or  it  hrirf  Rrlatiim  of  the 
most  memnratilr  ami  rtnuirkaliU  I'titsnr^t  of  iht  Prori- 
dtiirt  iif' fjii'l  nmriittsliil  In  thr:  Pliiiiti  r.i  nf  Seir  Knghiiul^ 
etc.,  compiled  chie tly  from  ihc  MSS.  of  bia  uude,  Will- 
iam Bradford,  and  the  journals  of  Edward  Winalow, 
and  including  the  period  from  1G20-1646  (Cambridge, 
1669,  4to;  2d  ed.  Boston,  1721, 12roo;  8d  ed.  Newport, 
1772;  5th  e<l.,  with  nr>te!<  by  Judge  Davis,  1826;  6th 
edL,  with  xwici  by  the  Congregational  Buard,  IKO.*!,  8vu). 
He  abio  wrote  in  1680  a  \mdEeclrt.  Hut.  of  the  I'lym- 
tmA  Ckurckt  to  ite  wcoiU%  preeorved  ia  Ehencaer  Haa- 
wri^HidorieaiCoaeelimu.  See  Chancdkr  Kent,  (Wae 

^MuylLih  Itfiiilinij  (1H5;1),  J).  15;  Surth  A  tiur.  Urr.  xlvi, 
481  aq.;  \Viulbrui«,  AVio  KuyUnad  (18o.'i;,  i,  L>4:  iiacon, 
Gmuit  qftkt  Ntm  Ei^/hmd  Cftardee  (1876%  p.  IW,  CTA. 

Morton.  Thomaa,  an  En^lifih  prelate  n(ite<l  for 
his  learning  ntul  prudfiicc,  wa.-*  Umi  at  York  in  1501. 
He  was  a  relative  of  cardinnl  ."Mi>rton.  but  a  Protestant. 
In  1582  he  was  sent  to  St.  John'a  CoU^g^  Cambridge 
University,  and  after  graduatioa  was  choaen  a  fidlow  (in 
1592).  He  lectured  for  a  while  at  hia  alma  maler  on 
logic,  and  aliout  15'jK  In'oamc  rha|ilain  to  the  earl  of 
Huntiii;;Ji(ii,  and  rnadt'  liiniHuIf  conii|ii<'iiou.H  in  ald  mpti 
fur  the  recalling  of  such  of  the  Protestants  as  had  be- 
come recusants  during  the  reign  of  bloody  Maiy.  Dur- 
iqg  the  plague  of  1602  alao  Morton  distioguiBhed  bim- 
•df  by  ^at  charity  and  remlution.  In  1608  he  went 
abroa>l  a-*  rliaplain  to  lord  Enre,  arnliassid'ir  t<i  (icrina- 
ny  and  Uonmark.  and  while  in  those  countries  availt-d 
himself  of  the  valuable  literary  advantages  brought 
within  bia  reach.  In  1606  be  waa  made  chaplain  to 
king  Jamea  I,  and  g^ren  the  preferment  of  the  deanery 
of  Winchester.  Iff  wai  also  at  this  timo  made  a  fillow 
of  the  newly-established  college  at  Chelwa,  whose  aim 
waa  to  defend  Protestantism  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Rumaniata.  In  1616  Morton  waa  elevated  to  the  epie- 
oopate,  and  given  the  aee  of  Chcetcr;  waa  ctwuftrnd  to 
thit  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1618,  and  in  10,32  to 
(hat  of  Durham,  whii  li  he  held  with  ^rn  at  rtpiitatinn 
until  tho  opening  of  the  Long  rarlinmciit.  when  the 
strung  prejudices  against  the  episcn|)ate  vented  them- 
•dvca  idao  against  Morton,  and  ho  had  to  endure  many 
annoyancea  and  trials,  lie  waa  finally  depoeed  from 
his  office  when  the  bishoprics  were  dissolved,  but  was 
granted  a  pension  of  i'mimj,  «lii<  ii  he  n<  v<  r  cnjuyiHl. 
He  removed  to  the  huusc  of  the  earl  of  Kutland.  an<l 
liter  to  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  at  P^a-ston 
Uauduit,  in  Northafflptonahiic^  and  there  he  died,  Sept. 
22,1660.  HiafbatnlieiBontraipnaidMdbgrDr.Jolm 
Bvwid^  aftccwmdB  den  «f  St.  FmIIi^  and  printed  at 


London  fai  iWk,  under  the  tllk  IBPOKIKHS,  or  A* 

FiglU^  Kietory,  and  Triumph  of  St  Paul,  atrommfxialrd 
to  the  Jttffkt  Rer.  Father  in  (io<l,  Thomaf,  Idle  lA>rd 
nUhnp  if  l>urftmf,  Morton  was  a  man  of  very  great 
learning,  piety,  hos[)itality,  charity,  liberality,  temper- 
ance and  moderation.  He  converted  several  persona 
of  learning  and  diatiaetkm  from  the  Komiah  religion. 
He  piiblisbed  eeveral  works,  chieHy  controvenial,  and 
written  against  the  pap^Bt!^,  from  ir,ii:;  t.i  liLVJ.  Among 
these,  the  best  are  Apologia  t'atholica  ( Ixnd.  1605-6, 
2  pts.  4io) : — A  a  ezoet  Discovery  of  Romitk  Doctrine  te 
the  Cote  of  CoH^irmcf  oad  RebtUion  (ibid.  1605^  4to); 
deab  with  the  IWkr  Plot  eonspirac>-  :—A  CaAeSeke 
A  pjifaU  for  ProteslantJi  out  of  the  ConfrstionM  of  the 
Romane  Doctrin«$  (ibiiL  1610,  fol.)  -.—Cautn  ittjia  (1620, 
4to);  this  is  a  refutation  of  BelUmiine's  treati.-«e,  />e 
officio  prindpit  Christiani:—Of  the  Institution  of  the 
Sacrament  aome  catted  the  A/as*  (1681  and  IdSfi^AL): 
—Cotifestiom  and  Proqfe  ProtetUaU  DMmt  (OxC 
1644,  4to) :— fMUeTa  Wkeets  (1658,  8vo).  He  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  and  corri'S{Hiu<I>'in  r  wiili  mo»t 
of  the  Icaruetl  men  of  his  time,  and  was  a  great  friend 
and  patron  of  the  noted  8wL<«  savant  Casaubon,  who 
apeat  eome  time  in  England  under  king  JameiL  Shott* 
ly  befbre  hie  death,  the  biebop  waa  engaged  in  a  livdy 
controversy  on  his  iM)i<ition  rcganlint:  ilu-  i  fiisoopal  iuc- 
cession.  In  1657  there  had  been  published  a  book  at 
Rome,  entitled  A  Trtutise  of  the  yature  of  Catholic 
Faith  and  Hereof  in  which  it  waa  aaaerted  that "  in  the 
beginning  of  tbe  Long  Pariiament,  when  eoae  Pmbyt. 
terian  lords  presented  to  the  upper  house  a  certain  Itook 
to  prove  that  the  Protestant  bishops  hati  no  sui-cession 
nor  consecraiioii,  therefore  were  no  bishops,  and  had 
no  right  to  ait  in  Parliament;  biabop  Morton  replied 
agdnat  tbe  book  In  liefaalf  ef  himedf  and  hia  brethren, 
and  endeavored  to  prove  socoeaaion  fhmi  the  last  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  who  ordained  the  first  Protestant  bish- 
iipR  at  the  Naj^'s  Hcail.  in  Cheap-iilf."  Tin-  bishop  took 
dcciiU'd  exception  to  such  a  version,  and  insisted  that 
he  had  no  faith  in  the  verity  of  the  Nag's  Hea»l  consc- 
cratioo,  and  prefoncd  not  to  endone  iu  See  Z,(/e  of 
Tkemas,  bishi-/>  of  Durham,  by  Dr.  John  Barwiek  (IGGO, 
4to) ;  als<J  Kii  lia.  d  ILiddily  and  John  Xayhir,  Life  of 
Thomtt  Mortim  ^^1669,  tivo);  Jiioyr.  Rrii.  s.  v.;  (len, 
liiotp:  r>xct.i.v.\  Ooime^fCh.JIist.  Flisabfthnn  Periudf 
PcrrA',  Ch.  IJisf.  (see  Index  in  vol.  iii  i.    (J,  H,  W.) 

Mortuarian.    Sec  JIokti  aiiv. 

Mortuary  (derived  from  Tnnr.t.  death')  is,  in  Hrit- 
ish  ecclesiastical  law  and  usage,  a  gift  which  is  offered 
to  tbe  miniaier  upon  tbe  death  of  one  of  the  periabion- 
era.  It  waeaiieinClydMtM|ge,8ddentelkue^t»  bring 
the  mortuary  to  the  church  with  the  corpee;  whence 
it  took  the  name  of  corse-present,  a  name  which  shows 
tliat  ilir  |i.iyim  iit  of  tlic  mortuary  was  once  \ uliintarj', 
thougli  M)  early  as  iu  tbe  reign  of  Henry  III  we  tind 
that  the  custom  was  eatablished.  The  mortuary  waa 
given  by  way  of  eompeniatioa  for  the  tithes  and  otter- 
ing«  which  the  deceased  had  fkilcd  to  pay  in  his 
time,  and  for  the  nalvalion  of  tas  --.lul.  In  !h<  r.  i_:ii  of 
Henry  VIII  the  ciistoni  was  found  lo  be  the  caiiM-  of 
great  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  of  expen- 
aive  litigarioo.  Accordingly  tbe  statute  21  Henry  VUI, 
e.  6,  was  paaaed,  by  wUdi  it  is  enacted  that  mortoariee 
shall  be  taken  in  the  following  mnnnor,  unless  where 
less  or  none  is  due  by  the  custon),  \  i/.. ;  for  every  person 
who  iloi-s  not  leave  gomls  to  the  value  <if  ten  marks 
nothing ;  for  every  person  who  leaves  gootis  to  the  value 
often  martuand  under  thii^  pounds,  8i«.4dL;  if  above 
thirty  and  under  for^  pottMb,  6a.  8dL;  if  ebove  forty 
pounds,  fif  what  value  soever  the  goods  may  bo,  10s., 
and  no  morr.  It  is  enacte<l  further  that  no  nu>rluary 
shall  I*  ])aitl  on  the  death  of  a  marric<l  woman,  nor  for 
any  child,  nor  for  any  one  that  is  not  a  housekeeper, 
nor  for  any  wayfaring  man;  but  loeh  wayfaring  man'a 
ly  ehaU  be  pud  ia  the  paridi  to  which  he  be- 


moctoaiy 


lodged.  This  is  the 


uriudi  i^gnlatse  noitattiet 
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■t  the  preflcnt  day  (see  Bkefcatonc,  CommtHlavit*,  it, !  Morat  ww  MeAj  ML  Bli  irarin  ue  noctly  posthn- 

4'2i  ;  litinis, />r/<4tt(w^i<-<7/ Amr, title '■  Mortuary").  Thr  nxuit  pitlilication<«,  issiKHl  under  the  editorship  i^f  iiii  n 
pur]>uAe  and  intxlc  of  |>ayiu(;  inortuarieii  anciently  an  who  had  tain  his  pupils,  one  of  whom  fairly  t^^tiiiialc» 
giv«n  by  S[K-l(nan.  lie  says,  "A  mortuary  wa.-<  ilms  iIh'  ]><'>ui<in  uf  Mums  when  be  says  that  the  science  of 
piul:  the  l(ird  of  the  fee  had  the  beat  beaal  of  the  de- .  henueoeatics  "ab  Emeatio  idaniMtta,"  was  Moco 
Ainet,  by  way  of  a  heriot,  for  Che  ntppoft  of  hU  body  excolu  et  dUneiditit  espUeata."  He  left  TatuaUe  cdi- 
a>;aiii?t  xcular  cin.'inii  s ;  mid  the  jiar«in  of  the  ftariah  tioiix  of  variiMin  classical  aiith<ir«i.  cumnirninrics  nn  mutt 
liad  ih»'  M'nmd,  as  a  iiiortiiiiry  for  di't'eiidinj;  liis  «>»)ul  of  lite  hotiks  of  the  N.  T.,  and  other  tKH>ks  of  value, 
agaiiul  his  »|iiritti.-il  .iflv  i  m-irieH.  .Vroong  thes*',  the  most  im|M<rtant  are  Vila  J.J,  Rei$Jiii 


lYior  tw  the  Ucfunxuuioa  in  Sootland,  the  popish 
prieit,  after  •  paririifamw^a  deaths  daimed  «  cow  and 

the  oorpae^oth,  or  uppermost  ck>th — apparently  the 
coverlet  of  the  bed  of  the  deceased.  Forret,  vicar  of 
Dollar,  ha  !  i;niiiiil  some  new  lt^hl,aiul  Ix-piii  to  preach 


(Leips.  1776,  8vu) :  — A>i{ome  J'keoUfjfki  Chrittiaiut 
(Leilia.  17H9,  8vo;  tranal.  into  GcraMB  by  BdUi^dav 
1795>  Thia  manual  uf  theology  went  through  several 
editions,  and  was  long  used  as  a  text-lKM>k  of  dogmatics 
in  sevirul        erxiiie*.   It  is  a  work  highly  conniiimlid 


to  the  |H  <i|>K  .  and  refu»o  aW>  tlii.i  cu!itoniar\-  (treaent.  by  llageiilutch  in  hia  J/itt.  of  iJortrim-t,  ii,       ;  and  by 

Being  i-uiuiiiuiied  on  NU!>|>iciuii  of  Lutheraiiism  before  J.  Pyc  Smith,  Pint  Lima     Cki-utinn  Tkfoloyy,  p.  39 

the  biabop  of  Daakeld,  the  fiiUowing  ooUoqiqr  took  aq.  \—C<>nmatarima  eBefelieo-kiiUtrietu  im  Jimri  £pilO' 

flaoei  mm  (Halle,  1797-98,  2  vote.  8ro),  poblished  after  his 

« au  ■  -.■».-      I      ~.         ,   T       1  ,       1      ,   death  by  C.  .\.  IlcmiK-l:    I'iiif>rfinr„.i  fn  /.ucrr  F.ran- 
••«Wl«».  *  My  jov  denn  Thomas !   1  nro  Informed  that      ,.        ,/,.,>.,        ,-,  -  ... 
yon  prench  thf  eplmlc  or  gospel  erery  Snnday  to  your  ed.  I..  A.  Doual  (I^  i].-.  \  ,':.>.>^\o  ^  ■.^-  ntnt(llvmtt 

p.ii i-liiMii,  r-,  juid  that  you  take  not  the  cow  nor  the  np-  (  in  Ecangelium  Jottmis.  1  11.  .1.  l)iiii!urf  (Lei|m.  18f>8, 
l.<rin...t  (loth  from  your  parishioner!',  which  thing  Is  very  j  ^xi)):  —  Vtnio  H  etpUeatio  Actomm  Apostfdarum,  ed. 


jirt-jtiilici  il  to  the  cbnrchmen;  and  therefore,  myjoy  deau 
Thomai>,  I  would  you  took  your  cow  and  your  uppermost 
ehitb.  as  other  cborchmen  do,  or  else  it  la  too  nnch  to 
preara  ereir  Sonday,  for  in  so  doing  yon  may  make  the 
people  think  that  we  should  preach  likewise.  Bnt  It  is 
•nwigh  for  you,  when  yon  find  any  good  epi»t!e  or  any 
good  ko!<ikT  thMt  i^lteth  furUi  the  TllH-rty  of  the  Holy 
Cburrh,  tn  pn-iirh  that  nnil  Iri  ;lu-  rcht  be.' 

*'The  Martyr.  Thomii!.  iiii^\mtii1,  'My  lord,  I  think 
that  none  of  my  parl-tii.iiu-rs  will  Lomiil.iln  iliat  I  take 
Dot  the  cuw  uor'the  uppermost  cloth,  but  will  gladly  t:ivc 
the  same,  together  with  any  other  tbiog  that  ihey 


bave :  and  I  wingive  and  commnnicatc  with  them  any- 
tbing  tbnt  I  have:  and  to,  my  lord, we  agree  right  well, 
and  there  is  no  discord  amoDff  na.  And  whereas  yoor 
lordship  salth  It  Is  too  roach  to  nAadi  even  Sunday,  In- 
deed I  think  it  u  too  little,  aodauowooldfnah  that  yoor 
lordship  did  the  like.' 

"lJii*hi'}>.  'Nuy,  nny,  dean  Thomas,*  saith  my  Iflfd,  *let 
that  he,  f.ir  we  are  not  ordained  to  preach.' 

"Mart  r.  Then  said  Thoniai*, ' \N  hereas  your  loriUhip 
blddcth  me  to  preach  when  I  find  any  cood  eni»tle  <ir  a 
good  goepel,  tralft  i^y  loid«  I  bate  raao  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment and  tbe  Old,  and  all  tbe  epietlea  aad  the  gasr 


,  and  tbe  evil  cpiatie  aad 
laMfflmUtbe 


and  among  them  nil  I  could  never  find  an  evil  epistle  or 
an  evil  ^ofpel ;  but  If  your  lordship  will  show  me  the 
good  epiatle  aad  the  cood  goepeL  and  r* 
the  evil  geivei,tbeB  i  ibairpnaai  tbe 

tiVll.' 

••/,(«/.  ;>   Tht'ii  yp.'ikc  my  lurd  ctontly, 
thank  (i  >d  thiU  I  never  kni-w  what  t 
lament  whu  [nnd  of  these  wordn  roM!  a  p 
common  In  Scotland,  Ye  are  like  tbe  bUhop  of  Unnkel 
dena^  that  koew  neltber  aew  nor  old  biw] :  therefore, 
dean  Tbomaa,  I  win  know  aetbtne  bnt  my  portnese  and 
my  pnntlftcal.  Oo  your  way,  and  let  be  nil  tbeee  fbnta- 
stes;  for  If  yon  persevere  in  these  erroneous  Oplnlow,ye 
will  re;>i  !it  U  wiii  ii  you  may  not  mend  it.' 

".Wiir'  r.  '1  'ru't  my  i-jiiikc  to  be  Jii^t  In  the  prccenre 
of  tiud,  and  therefore  1  paaa  not  much  what  do  follow 


U.  J.  Dindorf  (Leipa.  I7M)  i-Pnekeliimes  m  Kpiitotm 

Pauli  ad  Romttmif;  curn  tjustlrm  rertione  Latimi,  locfj- 
ruiaque  qunrumhim  X.  T.  diffinliorum  ttittrjynlulwne, 
cd.  I.  T.  T.  Unlzapfil  (Ixips.  17'.M,  i<\o):—Acro(i»,g 
in  Kpittolus  /'nuliua.i  a<t  (,'iilalaa  tl  Ephetiot  (Leipa. 
\7'X>) : — PraJtctiun**  in  Jui-ubi  et  Petri  eptttolat^  ed.  CL 
A.  Doiiat  (Leipa.  1704) : — Pntltctimtt  txtt/ttica-  in  trtt 
Jommis  epittolat  rum  nova  eamtuhm  paraphrasi  L<ilimt, 
cura  C.  .\.  lldiipd  i  lx  iii.-*.  17117,  Xvo) :— .-liWrtWMrAe 
Voiie$unytH  iibtr  ilit  ffitnl,>yi/rfir  Mural  (Ix'ijiik.  I7'J4-?o, 
8  vola.  8\'o),  publishe<l  by  F.  T.  Yoigi /Vtwrr/.  th(o- 
kgkm  tt jphU^njfka  (Leips.  1767-94, 2  vobk  8vo ;  tranaL 
into  Gcnnan  by  Rttebel,  Leipa.  1798-94)  :—^Hper  ker- 
meneutieit  S'ori  Trttummti  Arnxisrs  acivitmica  ^Leipa. 
1797-1802,  2  vols.  8vo),  imhlibhed  by  H.  K.  A-  Eich- 
stactlt.  lliis  work  may  be  best  descrilied  as  lecturra 
upon  tbe  JtutiitUu  of  Emesti.  A  collection  of  hie  aai^ 
mona  was  pdiUalied  at  Leipale  !n  1788.  Sea  Amkih- 
graphie  von  Jlforut,  in  Beyer,  Magazin  fur  Prrdiytr, 
vol.  V,  art.  ii;  Rtcilatio  de  Moio,  hnlnfn  n  Chritliano 
Dan,  Beckio  (Leipa.  1792) ;  llopfm  r,  Cil-  >-  il.  I.ilxn  u.J, 
Verdittute  d.  rtrttritftm  Moi-u$  (171W) ;  W't  isse,  Mustum 
t.inth  .ind  H.ild,  'I  j-ur  MachsiMhe  OtM-h.  i,  26  sq.;  Kabnis,  lli*l.  Cuhuih 
eVpmverb  wlTlch  SchlichtcgroU,  ythvUig,  d.  DaiUrhn, 

1792,  i,  304  «q.;  Iloefer,  Aoor.  Bioff.  GMrtilt,  xxxvi, 
697;  Ihnog,  nutl-EuryUopa/lif,  x,19i  Mcoadt  (#cMr> 
(ea-LtjUon, !.  v.    (J.  1  i.  W.) 


Forrct  was  burned  at  Edinburgh  in  1589.  See  Fox, 
Botit  o/  MartjfTs ;  Eadie,  Ecdu,  Cjfdop.  a.  v. ;  Hook, 
Krch>.  Diet.B.r.i  WtkaU,SaeniArekmhj^»,r,  See 

Tam 

Mutus,  Samuel  Frederic  Nathaniel,  a  dis- 
tiii^iii  ]  •  I  (iernian  Lutheran  divine,  was  tK>rn  at  I^ii- 
ban,  in  Lpi>er  LuMtia,  Nov.  SO,  17'M,  lie  received  hi.<t 
flat  education  from  bis  father,  who  was  professor  in  the 
grammar-school  nt  Laaban,  and  ta  17M  Samuel  went 
to  stutly  philottophy  and  theology  in  the  Uttlvenity  of 
Leipsic,  \vh(  ri'  lie  wa<  a  devoted  [inpil  of  Erne.iti,  and 
uiMler  tbe  guidance  of  this  celebrated  master  of  exegt  t- 
teal  theology  laid  the  foundationa  of  hia  future  useftil- 
ncas  and  renown.  He  looo  diatti^gubbcd  himself  by 
hb  teaming  and  hb  aoitnd  jodgment,  and  became  sue- 


Monis,  Tbomaa.   See  Mon^  Sir  Thomab. 
ItonrUlier,  Jbax  ds,  a  Fieneh  piebte,  was  bora 

of  noMi'  aiul  distingtiishi  d  jiarcntagc  at  HloU  IK'O.  1, 
15<Ki.  lie  early  dicidi-4l  lo  entrr  holy  orden*,  and  there- 
fore rfi't  ived  inrt'ful  trainin>;,  and  after  Idling  various 
minor  positions,  was  made  successively  dcau  of  liouiges 
and  Evieux,  abbot  of  St.  Kerre  de  llelun  and  Bouige> 
Moyen,  and  was  finally  designated  W  king  Henry  It 
for  the  bishopric  of  Orleans,  and  conlirmed  in  this  see 
by  the  po|>e,  April  21, 1552.  This  is,  liowi  \  t  r,  not  the 
Complete  li.^t  of  his  benefices;  he  fMiMcs^ed  niany  i>tliera, 
tlie  rinu't  ions  of  these  being  performed  by  vicnrs  i-r  prOX^ 

ics.  Entirely  taken  up  with  serrice  to  tbe  king,  be  ai^ 
|)earr<l  rarely  even  In  his  bishopric.  One  of  his  few  visits 
to  Orleann  gave  occasifm  to  a  silranLjf  <  (iiitrov<T'<y;  il  was 
in  Novi  inlxT,  1552.  He  was  more  of  a  gi  iitlcmnn  than 
of  an  <  ccl<  si.isiic,  and,  according  to  court  In-l  i m,  wore 
a  long  beard.  This  exerdaed  tbe  canons  of  Orleans  to 
each  an  errtent  that  in  a  chapter  they  resolved  unan- 


OPosivt  1\'  at  his  almn  mater  profe-^-^ir  of  philosophy  in   imoiivly  tlmr  thf  lurl  lii^ln    must  divert  I'.imsflf  of  this 


17H'*,  and  of  the  (irci-k  and  I,,atin  languages  in  1771. 
After  the  death  of  hiw  beloved  teacher,  Eruesti,  in  1782, 
Murus  was  appointed  to  till  bis  place  as  professor  of  tlie- 
ek(y.  His  learning,  actlTtty,  and  sound  Judgment  ren- 
dend  him  eminently  fitted  for  that  position,  which  he 
mitil  hb  death,  Nov.  11,  1792.  It  was  as  a 
father  than  as  a  writer  that  the  iafliNoee  of 


niuaiionii  al  ornaiiu  iit  at  the  earln-'t  nionn  nl  |M»!«iible. 
He  nveived  the  summons,  bnt  did  not  eoniiily.  Hence 
new  complaints,  another  refusal  of  obedience,  Judicial 
pkadingis  quotations  frr^m  the  common  law,  and  gnat 
tumult  in  Orleans.  This  grave  and  stormy  dispute 
laited  nearly  fimr  yean.  Finally,  thinking  that  the 
ense  ef  Us  bend  was  bat,  ha  vpaaM  to  tha  ldi«  ftr 
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latamntion.  In  1556  the  kiag  notified  the  canons  of 
Orleans  in  writing;  that  he  ha<l  the  iiUomion  of  noiuiin^ 
.1.  Jlorv  illiiT  to  foreign  countries  •■  in  iifccs;<ari« 
etat  hart>a,"  and  thus  t\w  content  tcrniiitntcd.  It  wait  J. 
Ilon-illier  who  in  1500  received  Franci-H  II  and  his  con- 
sort, Maiy  Stiurt,  ia  OriMOI.  lalfieiheaUMidedthe 
colloquy  at  Pbissr,  and  in  IMf  the  eooneil  at  IVeBt 
In  l.'jt',!  lir  ri'^i:,'ned  the  bishopric  of  Orleans  in  favor  of 
his  ru  iiln  w  .  Mathurin  de  la  Saussaye.  From  16t>8  to 
1570  wo  tinil  him  keeper  of  the  seals  of  France,  suoooed* 
ing  the  cdebiated  L'HdpitaL  Oo  hia  ntoin  torn  a 
journey  to  I^Ndan  he  waa  at  Toon  attadnd     a  ddc- 

ne^  which  nit  slmrt.  l.i-i  lifi',  Oct.  '2,1,  I'lTT.  During 
thirty-live  nio^t  liirbukiu  yvjirs  Murvillior  sIihmI  in  high 
esteem  and  favor  at  the  French  court,  where  his  mixler- 
atioo  and  suavity,  no  lew  than  his  skill  in  tnuuacting 
dipkmatie  aAiin,  won  and  retained  him  fHendi  and  ad- 
hercnta.  flee  Guliitt  Chritliana,  viii,  col.  H85;  Martin, 
Uitt.  »f  France;  Jnfivr,  llitt.  rfr  f/iylise  Catholiqiu  en 
Franrr  drpuLi  tun  oritfine  ju*q\tu  ConcortUit  de  Pie  VII 
(Paris,  liM>3-66, 13  rok),  voL  xi ;  Wessenbag,  Getck.  d. 
KML  Otufimmm, tti, 488;  Nor^  BrU.  Jbv.  Jn.  1870, 

MorBillo.  SiciiASTiAN  Fox,  a  Spanish  philo90|<hcr, 
was  born  about  152:)  at  SenDe;  and,  after  studying  at 
the  high  icboola  of  bis  own  ooontiyi  went  to  France, 
and  fhudly  flnlthed  his  atiidtoa  at  the  UidTCrsity  of 

Louvain  (Bol;;iutn),  and  applied  himself  with  particular 
care  to  the  history  of  the  (|uarrels  of  the  I'lntonicaus 
and  Peripatetic*.  At  the  early  age  of  nineteen  he  pulj- 
liahed  a  treatise  on  philoaopbjr.  Philip  II  called  bim 
home  as  pneaptor  for  hb  son  Don  Carlos,  but  on  his 
voyage  to  enter  on  his  charge  of  the  infante  the  Teawl 
was  wrecked  and  he  perished  (15«;0).  Contemporary 
authors  have  boi'towiil  i  .i  hitn  ^nat  prai>c.  Vossius 
calls  him  "  phil<><t<>phuiu  pra'.itantis.timum  et  doctis!>i- 
Buni."  Notwithstanding  his  untimely  death,  we  have 
•evcral  valuable  works  froBi  bim :  In  topica  Cieenmt 
Pamphrtuit  el  lekotia  (Anvera,  1550,  8vo) : — De  TmS' 

fdtii'H' .  slrr  (If  lii  firiiiiir.Jt  ffijU  riitiour  (il>i(i.  ITi.')!,  8vii) : 
— In  I'latcnU  Tiiiitrnin  cDmrntnturin*  (ila-Hle,  l.'i.tl,  foL) : 
— Compendium  rthicrs phUotophiat  ex  I'luUmr,  A  rittottle 
aUufiie  oMtoribHt  coikettm  (ibid.  1554,  8vo):— Zta 
aatara  PMtMoplit,  tm  Ffatonlf  H  AritloUlb  com- 
tentiom  lib.  r.  (I»uvain,  1554,  Svo;  Paris,  1680^  1888^ 
8vo;  Lyons,  1622,  Kvot,  whicJi  hitter  work,  according 
to  Hoivin,  ''is  jierhaps  the  bcj«t  and  ml>^t  solid  that 
has  been  written  on  this  subject,"  though  he  adds  that 
the  Bttbject  has  not  been  trcatc<l  exhaustively: — I)e 
Um  t»  Eaerdtatiom  Dkiheiiat;  De  DeauMHratitme ; 
D«  Jumttate,  De  Iftmore  (Basle,  1556, 8vo)  -.—Dr  Reffno 
ft  rt\r/i-'  I>i.*fifiitiiiiit  lift.  Hi  (Antwer]),  IM)6,  8vo)  :  /;< 
rktedoiiem  (liasle,  Ibbii,  foL):— />«  //ittoria  JnttitutioHe 
(Antwerp,  1657,  tM4, 6vo>^Uodbr,  A'oiw.  mo9,  GM- 
ra^r,  xxxvi,  703. 

Mosaic  (Lat.  Muneum'),  ornamental  work  formed 
hy  inlaying  small  pieceii,  usually  cubes,  of  glass,  stone, 
etc  It  was  much  used  by  tbe  Bomaoa  in  floMs  and 
en  the  walla  nf  hoitaea,  and  many  qweinens  whieh  have 
lieen  di-tcitvered  are  rendered  cxcoedinglj'  lieaatiful  by 
tbe  intriNliiction  of  dilTirent-colored  materisK  and  are 
made  to  represent  a  variety  of  subjects  with  lij;nres  and 
animals ;  others  arc  of  coarser  execution,  awl  exhibit 
only  such  patterns  as  fireta,  guinoeh«%fa^^etc^ 

In  tbe  Middle  Ages  this  kind  of  work  continMd  to 
be  used  in  Italy  and  some  other  parts  of  the  CVnitineni, 
and  was  applied  to  walls  and  vaults  of  churches;  in 
England  it  was  never  extensively  employed,  though 
used  in  some  parts  of  tlie  shrine  of  Edward  the  Cou- 
ftator,  00  the  tomb  of  Ueoiy  111,  and  in  the  paving  of 
the  choir  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Becketfi  crown 
at  Centerbtirj-,  %vhcre  curium  patterns  tnny  lie  seen. 
Uosaic-work  ia  still  executed  with  great  skill  by  tbe 
Italians. 

SSosaism,  n  t(rTTi  nf  late  isied  to  defignnte  the 
qratem  ut  reUgton  iiutUuted  by  Jehovah  through  tbe 


agency  of  Moses,  and  maintabed  by  tbe  subsequent 
theocracy  of  the  Old  Testament  This,  so  far  as  its 
hittory  i»  concerned,  has  Ik-cu  treated  under  tlic  lir.nis 
Jt't>AisM  and  Mo«i(-s,  and  as  formulated  in  the  sacred 
cwle,  it  has  been  analyzed  and  summed  up  under  Law 
or  llosEs.  It  renaaina  to  consider  it  as  f^garda  ita 
eaNBtial  purpote,  its  iatarior  tpirit,  and  its  pnetieal 
operation.  With  tUs  tIiv  «•  ahall  hen  bmflgr  dis- 
cuss iu 

LAaa  SejuH  to  tktPatriarehat  Diipeiuatioiu—We 

Eever  the  divioa  eoooooj'  of  Bdm  aa  a  brief  and 
I  aehene,  adapted  only  to  a  state  of  mond  perftetioo 

;  no  lon^r  exi.-tin^',  .ami  pmved  to  Ik-  inadequate  to  re- 
sist even  oulwani  teinptatiuii  to  wron^;.  We  likewise 
dismiss  the  antediluvian  probation  a.s  liaving  equal- 
ly demonstrated  tbe  incoespetency  of  human  nature  to 
retain  traditional  piety,  er  e<raa  to  pmeive  a  telflnriiie 
degree  of  virtue.  The  race  bom  of  the  germ  rescued 
from  the  deluge  must  be  trained  under  closer  restric- 
tions and  by  a  more  palpable  eniUxliment  of  ilivinc 
authority.  This  was  measuraMy  secured  by  the  suc- 
cessive heads  of  the  Sbcmitic  family,  each  in  bu  torn 
acting  as  a  npmaBtativa  of  licaveB  in  his  twoMd 
fonetuNi  of  priMt  and  meJium  of  nvdatioa.  In  the 
AbrahHmic  Chun  h  it  was  more  fully  realized  by  .i  f  .r- 
mai  recuguiti(>n  of  the  several  patriarchs  as  special 
plenipotentiaries  of  God  to  his  chosen  people.  Hanjr 
important  defects,  however,  still  existed  ludcr  that  »• 
raiigcment  fbr  religiooa  diadpline,  whidi  Moeaiam  waa 
intendcil  to  supply. 

1.  A  wriltiii  ttmitttutiim  was  required  to  prevent  un- 
certainty, liim  repaney,  and  oblivion  of  the  iirineiples  of 
OMMDil  truth  and  practice.  This  was  fumiabed  by  tbe 
Pentateuch,  with  ita  hiatoncai  introdoetion  and  aiatn* 
lory  dctalL 

2.  .1  prticrdied  form  of  vortkip  was  needed  to  ob« 

viate  the  ra>u.il  and  irre^'iilar  iiiclhi"!'-  liitlnrtu  prev> 
alent,  anil  ever  prone  to  recur,  and  e^jieeially  in  order 
lo  preclude  all  human  contrivances  and  corrupt  observ- 
anSMU  This  waa  cffectc<l  by  the  U'vitical  oiltn^vith 
ita  hereditary  caste,  imptjsing  afiparat  us,  and  Boleam  1bs> 
tivals. 

8.  A  territorial  patrimony  was  essential  to  give  "a 
local  habitation  and  a  name"  to  the  (avoritea  of  heav^ 
en,  and  to  pceaerve  their  lineage  fkom  eootsDunaiian 
and  disintegration,  aa  wdi  aa  fton  the  disnpatiea  of 

mi^jratory  hnbits.  This  was  attained  by  tbe  [>nrm.T- 
nent  title  in  the  rroniised  Land,  where  tlieir  Hebrew 
forefathers  had  been  merely  nomadic  tenants.  Thia, 
too,  waa  calculated  to  develop  the  refining  inflttcooea  of 
borne,  neighborhood,  and  clan,  with  all  their  liteiimr, 
social,  and  domestic  amenities. 

4.  .1  licinff  ministry  waa  continuou.*ly  pniviiled  in  the 
person  of  the  pnjjih'in,  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  theo- 
cratic sovereignly,  to  fan  the  tlame  of  national  devo- 
tion, and  to  guard  against  the  varying  dangers  and 
degeneracies  to  which  any  poliqrt  liowevec  well  devised 
and  balanced,  must  be  exposed  in  thelapse  of  eentoriea 

These  are  the  main  pruvi'-iiins  of  Mosaism  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  di-iiiensatiun  that  immediately 
preceded  il(  and  to  thei<e  all  the  particulnrn  of  nitldB 

and  viaioi^  and  angelic  and  political  machinciy,  wan 
subordinate.  While  it  poseeiacd  theao  advantages^  it 

yet  exliiliited  the  f  )llo>viii;;  marked  detiriencies  as  COB- 
pared  with  the  niMfv  pcrl'ei't  .I'ra  that  was  to  follow, 

II.  M'lMiium  (in  /ntruduftion  to  Ckrittianity. — The 
apostle  Paul,  who  was  pre<«minently  qualified  to  Judge 
Mf  this  reUtion,  in  a  single  terra  erophadeally  «Imms> 

t'-ri/i's  it  as  that  of  a  jxrdnfjoffu.  [■rai?aywy6^,  not 
"  M  ho-jUn-i-ti  r"  or  tutor,  hut  the  serv.mt  who  tinik  the 
children  to  s-linol'.  to  1.  iil  c-  !m  I  liri-f  i  <;:il.  iii.  24). 
This  was,  indeed,  the  legitimate  luneiion  ol  ,Mov»ism,  as 
the  some  apostle  makes  clear  in  nnmerntis  other  |ms- 

si^  (see  especially  Bon.  X,  4  i  Ucb.x,9>  The  fint 
and  most  necesssty  Inftrenee  from  this  fisct,  of  course, 

U  the  (  "iiijiiir.'tr  i  <■  in!|H  rfi  otioii  uf  the  earlier  as  coni- 
[tared  with  tlic  later  dispensation,    iiut  before  we  pro- 
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mM  to  detail  the  defect*  wbkh  ciUcd  lor  tbu  nper- 

HQBN^  we  tnTxCe  SlXcltUOn  HI  ■MUWr  lUIWeUM  nOB  Kl 

fteqaently  noted,  but  equally  oi^^nificant.  It  is  thia, 
that  aa  Judaism  contained  the  ff^rm  of  Christianity,  it 
was  cKscntially  iilentiral  wilti  it  in  at  WhI  tho  rmli- 
mentan*  principles.  Indeed,  true  religion  cverywluTc 
•Dd  in  all  aii^ea  ia  aubstanttally  the  aame,  however  it 
■ay  differ  in  iu  manifeataUon  and  devciopaent.  It 
eemista  in  eameat  derotion  to  God,  and  ia  more  or  lesa 
pure  acconling  to  the  direction  and  intensity  wJiirh 
ciFcumetances  give  to  the  sincere  worshipper.  All  cIm- 
is  aeoeasory  or  subordinate.  Hence  the  FMdna  have 
letained  under  Chiiatiani^  Uidr  place  aa  a  nuBUial  of 
reli^oua  experience  which  they  held  under  Jndain; 
ami  iIk'  ("hristinn  Church  ha'*  mlopfr.l  all  the  deeper 
and  mure  central  elements  ol"  the  Iklircw  Script nrcjv. 
The  I>ord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  admirable  cur.i- 
mentaijr  oa  thia  point,  sbowinK  how  the  liospel  ia  but 
an  eactwMtoa  and  Rflnflncat  of  the  Law:  and  «n  nwie 
than  one  other  occasion  he  summarized  the  latter  as 
but  a  t  n-ftallization  around  the  core  of  /or?  (Matt.  x\x, 
10;  xxii.i!7>.  an  rxiK>.>iii()n  wliicli  his  n]iii^tlr>  uiiivir- 
sally  followed  (Kom.  xiii,  9;  GaL  v.  14;  Jame«  ii,  X;  1 
John  ir,Sl). 

A  writer  in  th«  GuriHiim  Retkm  for  January,  1874, 
in  notieini;  PauPa  irtew  of  lioaaiaB  as  compared  with 
Chri^riauity,  n  duces  the  chaBMtatisdca  «f  the  AffDMr 

to  the  iViUuMing  [loints: 

*M.  Governmental  authority  expresfcd  in  ^tatate. 
i.  The  authority  so  espre)<*ed  a  rule  of  liTe. 
8.  Penalty  following  Infraciiou. 

4.  Itx  entire  force  is  from  without.  It  fevks  to  accotn- 
|dlsh  iiottiiii;:  by  ostMldlstitii};  u  i)rin(  li>lc  u  ilidu. 

5.  It  \n  ntierlv  Itiflexlble,  ana  knows  no  mercy. 

It*  rii;htcont>nesa  la  poiftdobedlonea  to taa  things 
which  are  written." 

The  writer  '^does  not  ebun  Ihr  this  analysb  (bat  it 

is  exhaustive,  or  that  the  points  arc  so  well  ptit  as  they 
might  have  U-eu."  It  would  l>e  easy,  we  think,  to 
criticii^e  tlicui.  liut  we  ^,'ivi'  tln  in  \viili  I'l,  iJt  ral 
remark,  that  while  they  are  in  the  main  cum-ct,  they 
relate  to  Mcsaism  simpqr  ■>  •  aeheme  of  law.  This  is 
doubtless  the  most  important  aspect  of  that  dispensa- 
tion ;  btit  it  has  other  traita,  especially  in  its  practical 
workinjc^.  and  n-i  tniiilifte<l  or  supplemented  by  the  pro- 
phetical teaching.^  (comp.  1  Sam.  xr|22;  Prov.  xxi,  3; 
MbMii,  8-6;  Hos.  vi,  6,  etc.).  To  aoOM  of  these  we 
maj  Rear;  but  ander  this  head  we  pvopoie  to  take  a 
Tiew  of  certain  marited  fntnree  in  whidi  it  lesembled 
while  yet  it  differed  fnim  Christianity.  Tliis  will  par- 
ticularly illnxlrate  the  misflion  of  Jesus  as  a  pri)]ilii'l 
like  Moses  (Dtut.  xviii,  IH). 

1.  Loctrmalijf^Wt  need  not  here  recapitulate  the 
tenets  ofMoaaisn  bi  detail;  it  will  be  soflldent  to  note 
the  salient  points  of  its  belief,  especially  those  in  which 
Chrintiauity  i*  most  conspicuously  an  atlvanre  upon  it. 

(1.)  Tfif  Tiiuitij. — This  is  [icrhapn  the  ^rcatt-t  d<M-- 
tririal  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel  anong  the  Jews  from  the  eariiest  times  (John 
Tiii,  59, 59 ;  x,  S3 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  65)  to  the  present  day. 
Yet  not  a  few  hints,  at  least,  of  the  plurality  of  persona 
in  the  <  ioiibiad  an-  affordt'd  in  the  fid  'rotnnx'ii!.  Not 
to  dwell  ufH»n  tlie  doubtful  sense  of  tlie  plural  form  of 
Ehhim  [eee  Goi»],or  the  conferences  in  the  divine  cofi- 
aeMia  implied  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  plural  by 
the  Dehy  (Gen.  i,  26 ;  Hi,  M ;  xi,  7,  etc.),  we  may  fairly 
citp  in  ovidiMifT  nf  tmr  position  tlif  plain  allusions  not 
!<<  lil(ini  made  to  the  tiivincly  eternal  and  omuilic  Spirit 
(tJin.  i.  'J;  vi.  :i.  etc.),  and  to  the  still  more  palfiable 
thcophames  of  the  Logos,  common  under  the  older  di*> 
penaatian,  as  ^  angid  JFchornli  (Gen.  xviii,  17  aq.; 
xix.  16;  xxii.  15,  16;  xxxii,  24  sq,;  .losh.v,  15;  Jndg; 
xiii,  15  st\.\  Dan.  iii,  '25,  etc.).  We  have  not  space  to 
develop  at  lengtli  this  imfxirtant  (list iiirt ion  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  cnn^ds.  but  the  above  facts 
Will.sugge8t  its  fundamental  and  undeviating  import; 
(K.)  ec/io/ioft.— Thia  under  the  MosMC 
lonlybytha' 


with  a  Tsat  anay  of  ceremonial  spparaiua  and  parade. 
Undar  (ha  Christiatt  ceoaoaiijrMi  tha  adwr  hMki,tba 
human  aool  is  taught  to  come  directly  to  Ood  Ibr  pardon 
of  its  aina.    Yet  hero  likewise  there  is  a  close  analogy 

in  the  [lerson  of  the  Ke<leenipr,  who  is  at  once  Victim 
and  luteroesaor.  The  practical  inHuuice,  however,  of 
tha  ncoorse  by  the  Jewish  |>cnitent  to  the  Leritical 
arrangements,  with  the  necessitgr  of  a  pRscribcd  sacrip 
fice,  at  a  special  place  in  a  partindar  manner,  ami  abore 
all  by  tbi'  iii'^lnnni  iitaliiy  ofa  public  functionary,  must 
have  Ijven  immense  in  keejiing  out  of  the  popular  mind 
the  immediate  res|M)n!*ibiIity  of  each  human  iK-ing  to  ita 
ofltoded  Maker  and  Uod.  In  tbb  respect  Komiah  and 
GtMk  Catholirism  haa  ffone  bacli  to  '*the  weak  and 
l>eggarly  eleiniut*"  of  Judaism,  ami  the  rxaltation  of 
prelaticAl  and  prieMly  authority  invarialdy  tends  in  the 
same  direction.  The  apostle  Paul  everj  where  enters 
his  most  vigorous  and  emphatic  protest  against  these 
assaroptions  as  a  corruption  of  the  whole  evangeHod 
scheme.  The  EpittU  to  the  llebrrtn,  mptlAtSkj,  to  a 
prolonged  argument  on  this  topic. 

\''<.  f'lHiiii  liiliii/. — The  survival  of  the  sfiul  after  the 
ilis-mUiiion  of  the  body  is  not  expressly  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  it  is  continuid^  iaplied,  ami  not 
obscurely  intimated  in  the  lafapeneM  to  the  spirita  of 
the  departed  (e.g.  "gathered  nnto  Ms  Athens"  Is 
the  world  of  sbades  i,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  meeting 
in  the  other  world  (e.  i;.  2  Sam.  xii,  23;  Kccles.  xii,  7). 
Jesus  proved  this  point  to  the  confusion  of  the  Jewish 
sceptics  of  his  day  (MatU  xxii,  82).  But  the  doctrloa 
of  (be  manrreerioa  of  the  body  likewise  is  so  allied  to 
that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  the  later  .lews 
appear  to  have  inferred  it  from  tlie  few  liinls  ilrop[>ed 
to  that  effeet  in  their  .Scriptures  fespoi  iallv,  perhapa, 
from  Job  xix,  26-27;  Fin.x7i,10;  l8a.xxvi,19;  Dan. 
sii,S)^  feirlbe  PbarisMi  aad  TdoradiBta  entertained  to 
as  a  settled  portion  of  tha  orthodox  faith.  Yet  it  was 
so  far  reserve<l  for  Christ  to  establish  and  illustrate  this 
glorious  truth  by  hi'^  nwn  revival  fiom  the  t:rave,  and 
his  explicit  declarationa  (eg.  John  xi,25),  that  bo  may 
justly  be  said  to  bava " bioi^t  Ufa  and  immortaBQr  to 
light." 

2,  Sociattf  ami  PeKlicnlly.—Wm^  too,  a  few  points 
must  suflRre  by  way  of  chnrncterization. 

(1.)  Marri4njf. —  In  no  particular,  perhaps,  is  modem 
civiliaatlon  more  distinguished  from  the  cultured  nations 
of  antiquity,  aa  weU  as  from  modem  Paganism  and  Mo> 
bammedanism,  than  in  the  delicate  regard  ftr  woman 

w)ii<-h  it  has  enforced.  Hut  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
moral  influence  of  Christianity,  and  isdire*  ily  trareablo 
to  the  restoration  by  our  Saviour  of  tniirrinu'e  to  its 
pristine  monogamic  condition  (Malt,  xix,  'A-\'l ).  Here 
Ukewiae  the  (ioepel  appears  as  much  superior  to  the 
Mosaic  law  aa  the  Utter  does  to  heathenism.  The  last 
tolerated  almost  indiscriminate  licentiousness,  and  tha 
mythologies  of  (irerce  and  Kcpnie  riMi ,!  tbr  exnmjde 
of  a  proHigaie  religion  w  ith  indesi  riluible  orgieic  But 
Moeaism,  although  it  restrained,  siill  did  ; 
oooenbbuige,  and  tbos  left  the  female  aex 
enthralled  by  traditionary  degradation.  To  ita  Cfcdlt, 
however,  it  must  be  s.nid  ttiat  it  never  icxrept  in  the 
limited  anil  lat*-  example  of  ibe  Kss<'iie-»i  ran  into  the 
morbid  prurience  of  celibai  v.  wbit  h  has  entailed  aevaM 
evils  upon  corrapC  forms  of  Christianity. 

(%)  Aehihtnen.  —  The  Jew  was  hereditaiily  • 
bigot,  Tcnitiorially.  ecclcsiastirally.  at:d  ronimereially 
his  poaltian  by  the  Mosaic  ecoiioniy  w;is  an  is4dated 
one.  and  that  reserve  and  suspicion  of  foreigners,  which 
was  originally  a  safeguard  against  idolatni-,  became  at 
length  a  ttnhulent,  odious,  and  anti-humanitarian  trait 
of  national  character.  The  Hebrew  word  for  the  out- 
aida  nations  {"ii)  ac(|uired  a  sense  of  proscription,  and 
"Gentile"  was  regarded  by  the  Israelite  as  nearly  sy- 
nonymoiu  with  "dog."  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
<*hraka  down  this  middle  wall  of  paititioR,"and  taught 
tkat  aB  awn  ai*  bnlhnn,  jflfka  iMda  bgr  tha  < 
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FallitT,  and  equally  Tcileemoil  by  the  one  Saviour. 
Zcrubbabel  encouraged  tiecUrianism  (Ezra  ir,Q  {  Jesus 
nbuked  it  (Lake  ix,  65).  With  Um  Uebfcm  dicnm- 
drion  was  •  tat  of  eatte,  and  it  hsnee  eontmted  with 

the  essence  of  Cliristianity  ((Jal.  v,  2),  So  lilK-ra!  U 
the  genuine  .»iiirit  of  ihi-  Inttor,  tlint  no  greater  rc))riiai  !i 
or  inoonsbtency.  pcrhapH.  in  niodcm  times  i.t  t  imxt 
among  ita  piofewora  than  a  aiaular  refusal  of  fraternity 
on  the  groand  of  boom  eatmoiiial  or  ondbMdfloal  p»> 
culiarity. 

( .1. )  I'litriofunt. — This  partook  largely  of  the  above 
clniiiii^li  li  i  llii!;  rn;.'cii(lprril  1)}'  MuK;ii-ini.  IJunie  wa.s 
not  more  jealous  tf  the  riglit.-i  of  citizenship  than  waa 
Jndaisak  "  Thou  «hali  love  thy  fcDow  [Jew],  and  hate 
thy  caea^  [the  Geotik},''  was  the  intdiMMttifla  pot 
1^  the  tsnettteo  in  genenl  apon  the  Mosrie  eode. 
Tnic.  till-  w  ,1-  n  jM  rvfTMnii  nf  \\.*  .s|urit,  which  repeat- 
edly enjoins  the  lBrgi"<t  charily  U)warda  aliens  (Exml. 
acsiS,  9;  Lev.  xix,  3:t;  DeuL  x,  IH,  etc.),  hut  it  waA 
the  natural  nanlt  of  the  Hebrewa'  hiatmy  aad  train* 
ing.  Hence  the  Jewish  pasrioa  for  inJepenjeacct  and 
hence,  too,  the  ambition  that  nurtured  a  literal  in- 
teqiretation  of  the  glowinj;  iiii-tun-s  in  the  Old-Testa- 
ment prophecies  conceruiiiL,'  thi'  tiliiinate  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  iwtion.  ChriAtionity,  on  the  other  hand, 
renounced  at  the  outset  all  pretcnaiona  to  political  power 
(John  XTiti,86Xand  enjoined  an  absolute  humility  and 
submiiffiion  little  calculated  to  awaken  patriotic  ardor. 
Indeed,  the  enrly  Chrislinu!*  were  <'i)im|m11(>i1  Id  rr-gard 
themselves  a.s  "pilgrims  and  strangen"  uti  e^irtb,  and 
thqr  transferred  to  the  Church  and  to  heaven  their 
Amiier  attachment  to  eonntrymen  and  Ihtherland.  At 
the  iame  time  their  philanthropy  became  hoth  mora 

inteiiM'  anil  ninrc  co-imnpiilitnii ;  ami  this  depth  ai*  well 
as  expansinii  of  patriotism  in  the  iruest  souse  has  ever 
siiicf,  with  the  most  earnest  Christians,  refu.^1  to  be 
limitetl  to  the  aocidenta  of  binbplaoe.  The  caseiitial 
brotherhood  of  all  nanlrind  is  a  prindpte  with  which 
Christianity  is  slowly  leavening  the  worM,  and  the  mil- 
lennial glorv  will  be  but  the  universal  realization  of  the 
idcx 

8.  Sjiiritiially.— The  analogy  between  Moaaism  and 
Christianity,  as  we  have  sketched  it,  has,  it  wUl  be  per- 
oeived,  been  gradnally  opening  into  contrast.  This  is 
most  apparent  in  this  the  highest  range  uf  significance 
of  either  iioiimny.  It  is  hire  that  the  earlier  structure 
intended  to  xervc  but  as  the  scaiTolding  for  the  final  eili- 
flce  is  seen  to  be  but  an  obstruction  that  needed  to  be 
KmoTCd  when  the  grand  temple  was  finished.  We 
name,  as  befoie,  hot  a  few  leading  poitiiMbn. 

(1.)  Rffffti/riittim.  —  The  absolute  necessity  of  this 
change  of  the  moral  afiections,  when  proiwundeil  by  our 
Lfifil  to  NiitMlenniH,  as  a  prime  cotulition  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  Christian  career,  struck  the  Jewish  ruler 
asanovellgr,ifDotabaufdity.  Tct»o  the  Gteat  Teach- 
er's retort  of  equal  surprise  at  his  hearer^k  ignoiance  im- 
plies, there  are  intimations  neither  few  nor  indistinct, 
of  !<uch  a  change  in  ( H.l-  Ti  iit.  characters  (1  Saru.  x,  6; 
P«n.  li,  10,  i-tc).  Even  the  sense  of  divine  adoption, 
attt'ii>i:iut  u|Hui  the  new  birth,  is  plainly  indicated, 
though  under  a  difiiBtent  name  (Qcn.  v,  24;  eoap.  Hck 
si,  6).  Nereithdeas  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
maw  of  saints  under  the  Ji  wiili  iconomy  knew  little 
about  the  spiritual  ex[HTieiKe  which  is  the  privilege  of 
every  child  of  (iod  since  the  fuller  dispensation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Uatt.  si,  11>  The  impRivoment  in  the 
nligions  state  and  oondMt  of  the  apostlea  after  the 
memorable  Pente«>st  is  of  Itself  an  evitU'iu'f*  and  i'\t*rn- 
plilicatiou  of  this.  The  highest  [Mi'viilUii  ilttVi  n  ucc  in 
tbr  liUiiii.li.-  and  seutinu'Uts  of  bclicvi-rs  towards  UihI 
before  this  event  is  expresacii  by  our  Lord  in  one  word 
as  an  advance  from  seifitr  to  friendA^  (John  xv,  15; 
comp.  James  il,  23);  thenceforth  it  was  a  transition  to 
mmhip  (.fohn  i, \i\  with  all  the  jx  rquisltcs  of  the  im- 
mediate pledge  ((ial.  iv,  (»),  and  ih.-  juinrt  n M  T-ion 
(Bom,  viii,  IG,  17).  It  is  to  be  fcarvd  that  too  many 
jKoibasinf  ChfisdMia  of  the  pnsant  dqr  natin  the  ooop 


dition  of  legalism  (Kom.  viii,  15),  without  rising  to  the 
privilege  of  spiritual  liberty  (GaL  iv,  7).  A  reli^^non  of 
forms,  however  sincere  and  oonsistenti  without  the  r^ 
generating  power,isbutardapeeto1foaalsm(GaLT,l) 

(•-'.>  HonfAtp. — In  nothing,  p<'rhaps,wns  the  revoln- 
tii>n  from  the  Mosaic  law  to  that  of  Christianity  more 
striking  than  in  the  abandnnnunt  nf  tlie  jxiiuimihh  rit- 
ual of  the  former  for  the  simple  devotion  uf  the  latter. 
Time,  the  services  of  the  Synagogue  had  preparcil  the 
way  for  those  of  the  Church,  and  indeed  formed  their 
model.  But  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  imagination  atul 
tbc  heart  of  the  Jews  had  \  \i<-  'W-myXc  and  itn  pageantry 
made,  that  even  after  the  adoption  of  the  Christian 
(Uth  most  of  the  Hebrew  converts  of  the  apostolic  age 
oootinned  to  maintain  tlie  Mosaic  obsarvances  in  addi> 
tion  to  theae  of  their  new  relation.  The  gnat  axko 
propounded  by  our  Lord  at  Jacob's  well,  that  CihI's  nat- 
ure requires  a  spiritual  worship  (Joliii  iv.  21).  »tnick 
the  key-note  of  a  fundamental  reform  in  the  very  basis 
act  of  all  religion.  Alaa  that  this  truth  should  ever 
have  been  again  oveiUd  hf  the  mummeries  of  form! 
The  banc  of  true  worship  is  formalism.  Not  alone  amid 
the  gorgcousness  of  Catholicism,  or  of  scmi-Komish  rit- 
ualism, does  this  iiisiilious  influence  display  itself;  the 
baleful  tendency  lurks  likewise  in  the  sanctimonious 
tones  of  I'uritairiaB  and  the  cant  of  Picti-sm,  and  even 
under  tbe  demure  gaib  of  Quakerism.  An  cfibft  is 
constantly  required  to  keep  flom  reverting  to  the  dead- 
ness  of  the  letter  (Horn,  vii,  C). 

(3.)  Holme**. — This,  the  crowning  purpose  uf  Ixith 
the  Hoadeand  the  Christian  schemes,  wss  very  ilirft  r- 
cDtiy  axpwsscii  and  effected  by  tfaem  respectively.  In 
the  (brmer  it  meant  simply  an  extonal  and  fbnttsl  ded> 
it  niion  (llHp)  ef  a  person  or  animal,  or  a  valuable  arti- 
cle, objectively  eomnderei^  to  Jehovah,  as  a  token  of  ita 
separation  aiid  interdiction  thcnoefbith  from  seenlar 
uses.  In  the  latter  it  .•■igiiificil  an  int<  rnal  and  actual 
consecration  (uyioc)  of  the  human  spirit,  subjectively 
regarded,  to  tlie  glety  ef  God,  but  yet  to  be  employed 
in  nil  tlie  logitiinatc  wonls  and  works  of  us.'fid  life. 
There  was  thus  a  cardinal,  if  not  radical  disiin»  tion  io 
the  nature  and  manifestation  of  sanctity  as  S'night  and 
attained  by  the  Jew  and  the  Chiiatian.  Mo  mere  liirm 
of  words,  like  a  magical  spell,  no  op*»  operahtm,  can 

avail  til  free  tlin  In  art  from  the  sense  and  love  of  sin 
(lli-li.  X,  I  I,  linli  ed,  tbe  Mosaic  law  |trovided  no  aac- 
riticc  a.s  an  atoin  nn  ni  for  ypiritual  utlcncea,  such  as 
pride,  anger,  seliisbness,  lust,  etc ;  but  only  for  outward 
infractiona  of  eeriain  ceremonial  ptescriptionik  It  is  a 
fact  uot  commonly  undentoodi,  that  wHful  aad  presmnp* 
tuotis  sins  have  no  remedy  or  means  of  expiation  under 
the  L<-vitii  iil  cmle.  Heart  sins,  and  even  ouilr.  .iking 
crimes — violations,  for  instance,  of  any  of  the  I'en  Com- 
mandments—were  purposslyexduded  from  the  category 
of  eonpoundabla  mtsdemeanonk  Uenc^  after  llavid 
had  eonnnittcd  adultery  he  did  not  offer  a  mcrifloe  te 
ease  his  conscience  of  itw  gnilt  (Psa.  li,  16, 17).  There 
waa  no  way  in  such  ca.'tes  for  relief  but  by  an  extra- Mo- 
saic recourse  to  the  general  mercy  of  (Jod,  directly  dis- 
pensed to  the  penitent— in  short,  by  an  anticipation  of 
the  Gmpd  scheme  of  gntuitoaa  pudon  fbr  tbe  aake  of 
Another  (Psa.  li.  In  like  manner  Hosaism  of  it- 

self made  no  provision  for  tbe  effectual  reformation  of 
the  sinner  by  the  removal,  or  even  the  control,  of  bis 
depraved  nature  and  wicked  tendencies.  This  was  too 
aaoed  a  prednct  fiir  even  tlw  unsondalled  foot  of  the 
creat  lawgiver  to  venture  opon.  It  was  silently  rc- 
M  Tvcd  as  tbe  pnjviiKX  of  the  Holy  .*^()irit.  whose  fuuc- 
tirjii  as  I  be  ."^sm-tilier  was  even  then  prolcpiically  ri  cng- 
uiaed  (I'sa.  li,  11).  Yet  with  all  this  borroweil  light 
added  to  the  boaMed  vantage  of  the  only  written  reve- 
lation hitherto  vouchsafed  to  man  (Kon.  ii,  iii, 
1,  2),  Pharisaism  and  Kabbinism,  the  feul  twin  off> 
sjiring  of  Mosaisni,  were  such  a  mockery  of  righteoua- 
ness,  though  cUiming  superlative  sainuhip,  as  alone 
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protest  (Matt,  xv,  3-11)  ami  bitter  invective  (Matt. 
xzlii)>  The  tender-hearted  Revclator,  too,  fouiul  no 
lingMg*  to  deacribe  tbe  eeotnl  SMt  of  its  worabip  bat 
w  "Um  citf  which  it  •fiiritnilljr  called  Sodm  md 
Bgypi*  (Rbt*  xi,  and  liramlcd  it"*  <  xpntrintcil  «,nK-t- 
WtXf  M  "the  •yna^i>;;ii4'  of  Satan'  i  .  li.  '.) ;  hi,  'J  I. 
Ko  Mn  knew  lieltt  r  liy  *>ail  i-xiwricnrc  the  hnUuw  ncss 
«f  it!  pveteniioiM  than  the  apoalic  who  bad  ixxn  "a 
Hebrew  of  the  lUbnwat"  to  aoid  the  gtan  which  iu 
Sinaitic  flashes  threw  upon  his  natural  oootcienGe  he 
crieil  uut  iu  an  a^^uny  of  despair,  **  O  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  hh.iU  lidiver  tnc  from  tlii^*  IhnIj-  of  ileath?" 
aud  he  ever  afcerwanU  characterized  it  a»  "a  yoke  of 
liondaj;e,"  and  ajipUcd  to  it  not  only  severe  rvriilation, 
but  likewite  caiutk  iioDjr  (e.g."tlM  cgnciwon,"  Phil 
iii,  ?).  On«e  mon  we  ne  eompdlcd  to  lepeat  the  la- 
iDt  lit  that  a  nominal  Christ iaiiily  should  have  r<  pn>- 
duced  thi!  Mime  .«puri(>u»  saiitthiXMl  and  the  same  blind 
truckling  to  nn  aiiaumed  oral  law.  The  19th  century 
of  oar  U>rd  haa  wttocaaed  the  inaane  blaapheny  of  a 
peeodo-inrallibility  as  •  eidninatloD  of  ahofnuMitMNia 
flmt  hnvc  cnmiiati-il  from  the  "mnther  of  harlotd.'' 
Jiriink  wiili  tin-  [ihi<n\  of  the  fjiiiit*,  hlie  i.H  the  melan- 
tlioly  ami  sh<M'kin;;  successor  of  the  aduUerouH  njHiwtaHy 
(MatU  xvii,  8U)  which  waa  not  content  till  it  bad  en- 
taiM  opoo  itadf  (Matt,  xxvii,  2o)  the  guilt  of  the  mur- 
der of  iia  greatest  Ilenefactor.  Such  is  the  outcome  of 
an  "  Holiness"  uot  g^oundc^l  in  •  radical  renewal  of  the 
moral  iiatiirt-  by  the  Spirit  of  Chmt whicb fillt bVMthod 
the  ooRiicioua  s^ml  into  man. 

III.  /«  CoiilniM  tcilk  lleatkenum,— in  this  ai<pect, 
which  i*  the  really  joat  point  of  view»  MoMdam  ahinea 
with  its  true  loatte.  We  name  under  this  hcod  like- 
wise a  few  only  of  tlie  most  prominrnt  particular'^. 

1.  Mmtutheitm. — The  whole  Judaic  system  was  a 
Btaudtuf;  protest  againat  polytheism,  ax  the  most  strin- 
geut  of  iu  precepta  were  against  tbe  idolatry  eoostanl^ 
aaeoetated  with  tlw  lieatheB  wnltiplicaiieB  of  divinittcsii 
It  may  safely  be  averred  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  (iotl  was  original  with  the  Abrahamic,  and  specially 
the  Jewiiih  race.  Muhammoilani-tm.  tlic  only  t'urni  of 
lalae  laith  that  holds  it,  borrowetl  it  directly  from  the 
Jown  We  h«vo  not  space  to  develop  the  multiform 
influences  jawing  out  of  this  cardinal  tenet  of  all  true 
religion ;  aume  of  them  are  specified  belnw,  and  for  oth- 
ers we  refer  to  I'oi.ytiiki.sm.    Sec  al.so  Mkmh  iikism. 

2.  HcrtipuloiUHa*, — The  vast  mural  ttuiM-riority  of 
Mnaalwn  over  bettheoiim  is  seen  most  oonspicumialy, 
perhapa^  in  the  atam  aaaao  of  lif^t  which  it  cultivated. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  aU  their  phikaophiea) 
acumen,  can  hardly  \x-  said  to  have  jKuvH'uM'd  or  l>een 
actuated  liy  a  coMrinut,  an  we  uiiderstanil  the  term. 
There  was  a  frivolity,  a  dccp-scated  ncepticism,  which 
led  them  to  look  upon  sin  aa  a  venial  alfiiir,  and  to  hold 
in  contempt  that  tendemew  of  moni  aensifailitj  upon 
whii'h  conscientiousnesA  depends.  Among  Oriental  na- 
tion.*, with  all  their  veneration  for  varioUH  ileitit»,  the 
cajH-  \\:v\  if  |H>s«il.l.\  still  worse;  for  the  perception  of 
li^ht  and  wrong  w  a:«  so  blunted  by  the  growness  of  their 
religions  a.-*  to  preclude  any  consistent  probity  or  even 
vittue.  Tbe  picture  which  Paul  draws  (Uom.  i,  21  aa.) 
of  (ho  degraded  immorality  of  the  heathen  world  in  ite 
fipcetday  revcaN  a  rr<  Kiji^  ruttcnm  -.s  n  \  <.!t'ni_'  rum- 
nwn  decency;  but  .■^Ihh  kin;.;  a*  are  the  dixcluMircis  hiit 
pen  blushed  to  tell  even  half  the  abominationa.  The 
lioentittuaoem^  debauchery,  drunkonneiB,  viokuoe,  cruel- 
ty, aud  treachery  of  the  age  were  aheolutely  beyond  de- 
scrijition  in  any  page  tii  fi»r  the  pnMii  •  'I  hf  ;M.rd 
utterly  uUimlomil  i.H  tlui  only  one  iliat  ui  uii  a|i|iriifu  Ik  m 
the  depth  of  de|>ra\  ity  into  w  hich  the  whole  Gentile 
world  waa  sunk.  Tbe  Jews,  it  is  true,  were  not  univer- 
edly  pineb  Uany  tod  rebukca  by  our  Savioar,  aa  ear- 
liar  many  seven  caatigatinna  from  the  prophets,  attest 
the  prevalence  of  but  too  much  corniption  in  every  age. 
Yet  a  hij;h  seuj>c  of  loyalty  to  IknI,  of  |mt-i'ii.i1  ac- 
countability to  him,  of  public  and  private  buuur,  of  ob- 
Ugation  to  tTuthfhlneee  and  integri^  geoerally  pre» 


vaile^l  a.<«  a  lii^iintnii^hing  trait  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
Alwve  all  tli>  y  |>ri/.ed  and  clung  to  their  creed  and  in- 
atitutiooa  with  a  teoackHia  conviction  that  norvod  ihMB 
to  bravo  all  oblaqny  and  oppoaitiaa.  Pew    any  hen- 

then  thoutrht  em-uu'li  "f  their  religion  to  dio  for  it.  or 
careil  i  rmugh  lor  it,'«  sanctions  to  loroc"  any  considera- 
tiU'  i.;ra[ilication  in  order  to  meet  its  [iriijiiliition!*.  The 
Jew,  on  the  contrary,  gloried  in  martyrdom  fur  bis  faith, 
and  submitted  to  the  meat  onenma  piivationa  In  the 
observance  of  its  requirementa.  The  very  atiffneaa  of 
its  nnnthetic  simplicity,  the  coldness  and  stemncaa  of 
its  behests  the  mulli|ili<  ity  and  minuteneM  of  ita  cnael« 
meuls,  and  the  rigidity  of  iUt  penalties,  schooled  its  vo> 
teries  iiMo  a  Puiitaiuc  conscientiouEncsB,  which,  indeed) 
often  degencnted  into  morbid  punctilio  and  poUng  aw> 
uistr.-,  but  in  more  robust  and  geaeroos  spirita  haa  never 
l>t<  n  t  xcelled  in  moral  heroLnn,  at  lrn.*t  in  the  line  of 
fortitude  i  IKli.  xi,  3.J-;Jt!).  Even  amid  the  convuhiive 
throes  of  th<'ir  expiring  commonwcidlh, eublime  exam- 
plw  of  daring  and  devotioo,  actuated  by  ■  mistaken  hot 
IntaMO  ned  to  tbeir  imperilled  polity,  are  reeorded  by 
Josephus.  This  ruprit  tlu  corps,  if  we  may  so  style  1^ 
for  which  the  adherent.-*  of  Mosaism  have  ever  been 
pr«>verlil.'il.  ilitVcrM  IVoni  the  mere  bravery  of  heathen- 
dom in  Im  iiig  sustained  by  a  itlufioHs  fenor  based  upon 
the  most  eanteat  ooovletton  that  it  waa  heavcn'a  cauae 
fur  which  they  were  oootending.  The  paradox  of  a 
misguided  but  superlatively  dominant  conscience  (Rom. 
X,  2)  was  f  .xhibitctl  in  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tar-u.",  w  lio 
thought  he  was  doing  (iotl  service  (Acl»  xxvi,  'J)  while 
he  was  perpetrating  acts  for  which,  when  enlightened 
by  the  hido  from  the  skies,  which  taught  him  that  <g«e 
u  the  higheet  duty  (I  Cor.  xiii),  he  eaaaad  nollo  hit 
iviti^  (1.1V  to  fed  the  Imeneat  remona  (1  Oor.xv,9;  1 

l  im.  i,  1.1 1. 

t'rttJom  from  Superstition. — As  a  result  of  thia 
single  eye  to  tbe  gkinr  of  a  supreme  God,  Moeaiam  waa 
cdeidated  to  ddiver  lu  fellowen  ftom  thoae  ehimericnl 

fears  and  goblin  doubts  which  continually  hcuiit  the 
votaries  of  polytheism  and  djcmoni.^m.  1  he  Jew  was 
not  distracted  by  uiiciTtainty  at  which  of  many  often 
contradictory  shrines  he  should  pay  his  homage,  nor 
any  lucertainty  as  to  whether  bis  God  was  able  or  will- 
iag  to  heed  aoid  answer  bia  petition.  Mo  ghoatly  hor- 
roie  veiled  liia  cnltoa,  nor  myetie  ritea  overshadowed  hia 
introduction  into  the  divine  prt  ?*  iice.  There  were  no 
suU>nlinate  imps  or  questionable  demi-gu<U  that  might 
thwart  the  higher  designs,  nor  any  petty  envy  in  the 
boBom  of  a  jealous  deity.  True,  there  waa  Satan  and 
hia  boat  of  fallen  angels  against  him ;  hut  he  believed 
that  these  were  mere  cn  aiurr-  [i  .-.m  ti  tin  n  d  (.lob  i, 
VI;  ii,  ti)  by  the  Altiiighty  xmiIi  x\  huui  \iv  \\ns  in  cove- 
nant, and  therefore  hannlcs»  while  he  niaintniii> d  ilmt 
allegiance.  There  was  no  peopling  by  Ids  imagituition 
of  every  brook  and  dale  and  bill  and  wood  with  naiada 
and  nymphs  and  fauns  and  saQm  of  superhuman  power 
and  antihuman  whim.  There  were  for  him  no  lucky 
and  uidui'ky  days,  no  cnprii  ion-*  auguries  anil  i  niu'uiat- 
ic  oracl<.i»,  no  conjuring  »pells  and  onieiis  oi  turtune. 
There  was  no  blind  Jtth;  but  everything  was  in  the 
hand  of  an  all-wise,  benetioent  Creator,  rphoUh  r,  and 
Ruler.  This  gave  a  nobility,  a  magnanimity,  an  ex- 
pansivenei».H  to  his  vil•^^^  i.f  lift-  and  dot iny,  which  raised 
hitu  out  oj'  the  piierde  laUulaiious  and  belittling  aspi- 
rations, the  imdetined  gnei>ses  ajid  terrors  tliat  iiK>k  up 
ao  large  a  ahaie  of  the  beatheo'a  time  and  attention. 
True,  be  had  hto  festal  and  bia  fiwting  seaaona,  hia  nw- 
tine  of  sacrifice  and  ceremony;  but  these  were  nil  ti.xerl 
and  conclusive,  and  were  groundetl  on  some  clear  his- 
torical or  prophetical  principle.  s<i  that  tlicy  enli.-teit  his 
intelligeut  interest.  It  was  the  faair-sphtting  techni- 
calities of  the  rabbina  that  introduced  bewildmnent  of 
mind  and  morab  into  the  later  Judusm.  The  drivel- 
ling trash  of  tbe  Talmud  is  an  excrescence  upon  Moan- 
Um.  iSuch  fables  and  endless  distinct imts  WCfO  •  toll* 
ion  worthier  of  heathenism  (Tit.  iii,  H). 
4  SMbSm  Vim$  (ftkt  FWm*  IKerM-Wo  IwTt  «l- 
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nadf  toaehed  upon  tlili  thaawi  bat  ftr  niotber  par- 
pose;  its  imjKirfanre  and  pertinence  here  coll  for  a  spe- 
cial notice.  Tu  a  thoughtful  mind,  the  destiny  of  the 
aoul  beyond  the  grave  is  a  most  momentous  consider- 
Ution.  Hence  pagan  philoaophy  ba*  eiciereiaed  ita  moat 
aanwateflbrtatoaolvetbetiioUeiiitlNiitlavaia.  The 
pall  that  covers  the  bier  wns  to  them  an  impenetrable 
veil.  Socrates  and  his  most  spiritual  disciples,  Plato, 
and  CiciT'i,  ciiulil  only  loiijccturr  the  fate  of  tho  human 
apirit.  True,  all  n^ligiuns  hold  tu  a  future  retribution, 
and  thia  impliea  a  surrival  of  the  soul  after  death.  Yet 
this  view  was  so  beclouded  with  mythological  poetry 
and  metaphysical  specidation,  that  the  passage  inti:i 
eternity  was  truly  '"a  leap  in  the  dark"  rvi  n  ta  ilie 
moat  cultivated  heathen.  The  light  of  revelation  alone 
coaU  pioM  tbe  ^oom  tlMt  thioaded  the  spirit  as  it 
pMMd  awajr  ftmn  eonsdoasneM  mad  obaenration.  The 
bm/iut  of  immortaliiy  might  indeed  be  goeaaed— or 
rather,  perliaps  the  surmise  was  a  trace  of  the  pristine 
trutl)  of  Eden.  But  the  circumsUacrg  of  that  slate,  es- 
pecially the  possibility  and  conditions  of  bappincM  in 
the  future  wofM,  were  even  a  more  absorbing  question ; 
fbr  cendnaed  e«ial«ne>  witfnot  Chia  assurance  would 
hardly  he  deemed  a  real  boon.  On  this  point  it  is  en- 
dent  that  the  Jew  never  had  any  doubt ;  and  hence  he 
was  rcatly  to  nierf  dc'iih  cheerlully  ami  cvrn  ^'Luily. 
We  repeat  thai  martyrs  could  not  have  \mn  iKjs»il)io 
without  the  faith  wUeh  the  Kihlc— whether  of  the  Old 
or  the  New  TcatMMBfe— ioapind.  Moaaiam^  ao  far  as 
we  know,  fumUlied  tbe  flnt  wrfHen  revdatfan  ef  God's 

will  ti<  num.  mill  the  tir.'<t  nuthentic  clewMlMn^Cligin, 
moral  relations,  and  tinal  destiny.  Thia  gave  tbe  be- 
liever in  tbe  Hoaaic  code,  with  ila  conoomitantj  and 
aequentab  aa  iauDeoae  adraotage  over  Gentile  theoeo- 
pbUtaandrdigkmistaofboweverhighagnule.  Hcoonld 
not  niily  walk  nion»  scrurely  in  ttir  path  well-pleafinfj 
to  heaven,  but  lie  knew  assureilly  thai  it  Wduld,  if  per- 
severed in,  at  lengtli  conduct  him  thither  in  everlasting 
bliaa.  Even  the  dawning  beams  of  that  celestial  iUu- 
ninatton  coaMed  Knoah,  Noah,  MelcblMdek,  Job,  and 
doubtless  many  other  ante-Mosaic,  but  not  extra>He- 
bniic  saints  to  tread  with  firm  and  clastic  step  that  sa- 
cred road,  ami  ( "lirii«liaiiity  is  tmt  tin-  rmontiile  blaze  of 
the  »ame  effulgence  from  the  one  great  Sun  of  Kight- 
•ousness  which  shone  with  a  clear  and  steady,  but  not 
yet  full  lustra,  OD  tbe  borizoB  «f  Moaaiam  (FM.lsxxiv, 
ii). 

MosaylioM.  See  Mohajuikdax  8«n%  in  this 
ToL.  p.  424. 

MoaoBto,  JPDAH,  a  noted  pby^dan  and  nbbi  at 

Mantua,  where  he  died  in  the  year  l.WO,  is  the  author 
of  an  important  comtnentary  on  the  Kozari  of  the  cele- 
brated Jehudah  ha-Lcvi  ben-SamucI  (q.  v.),  entitled 
rnnn;;'  bip.  The  Voic«  o/Judah  (Venice,  1594).  lie 
also  wrote,  under  the  title  of  m^TX^  r/lS^BS,  The  Dit- 
perted  of  Juduh,  fiftv-two  lectures  on  diverse  matters 
(Venice,  im\  repablished  at  Wanaw,  1871).  See 
Pttrst, lNK/adlii,8»l  aq.;  DeBoMi,/lMHMnb ««pnVo 
drf}li  ivuori  F.brei,  s.  v.;  Zmt, G^letMmtltdm  VorMI^ 

(Uerlig,  1832),  p.  432. 

Monohabeann  is  the  name  of  a  Mohammedan  sect 
who  beUcve  that  God  ia  literally  what  the  Koran  de- 
scribes bim  to  be.  They  are  a  sort  of  Antbropomor- 

phites.  It  is  certain  that  the  vulgar  ^^ohammedan•^  arc 
ignorant  enough  to  imagine  that  (t(Ml  has  hands,  feet, 
oyei4,  and  cars;  some  of  them  even  hold  that  he  has  a 
thicit,  black  beard,  with  a  great  many  other  imaginary 
•tIribatfliL  ^'!ina^Um,BaHotkeeaHiil9neo-89eray 
|kl4S. 

Monohampar,  (w-oioiH  H  (rto>p7<i<c  u  Moff^o/*- 
irap),  a  noted  Eastern  eccle.»iaKtic,  flourished  towards 
the  ciose  (tf  the  13tli  century.  He  waa  a  friend  and 
Mitem|H*rary  of  (ieorgc  of  Cyprus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. M'wohanipar  took  a  l<  .'tdii)g  |iart  in  op|M>- 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin  Church  on  the  pro- 
of the  Holy  flplli^  and  to  the 


advneat«  of  tbat  CBncb,  Joannes  Baoena  or  ▼cMoa 

He  seemn,  however,  to  have  had  little  ire||bt  with  his 
own  party.  He  published  several  treatises  in  opposition 
to  Veccii»,to  which  the  latter  ably  replie»l;  but  neither 
the  attacks  of  the  one  nor  the  answers  of  the  Other  seem 
to  be  pwserred.  Thm  ia  a  letter  of  Moadmnqiar  to 
his  friend  George  of  C^'prus,  printed  in  the  life  of  the 
latter,  which  was  published  by  J.  F.  Rernard  dc  T{ul>eis 
(Venice,  1753).  .See  Pachymcrius,  HLn.  i,  8;  .AUatius, 
Grtrc.  Orthodox,  ii,  8, 9, 10 ;  Fabricius,  JiM,  Grac  iii,  4€, 
47,  oorop.  vtii,  fA\  tkaUbtDkLf^Gntk  tmd  Roman 
liioff.  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

^oachi  is  the  name  given  to  an  ancient  people  of 
Asia,aoutb  of  the  Caucasus,  whose  territory  at  the  time 
of  Angustus  was  divided  between  Colchis,  Tiberia*  and 
Armenia,  and  finm  whom  a  moontrin  range,  ext«nd- 

iiiL,'  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Antitaiini^,  ri-i-i  ived  the 
name  of  the  Moschi  Mountains.  Their  name,  in  the 
early  classical  writers,  frequently  appears  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Tibareni,  and  the  two  tribes  are  generally 
idtmified  with  tbe  Jtfesiledl  (q.  r.)  and  TOal  (q.  t.)  of 
Scripton. 

Moaoholatry.   See  CAt,F-woK.sHir. 

BiIOBChus  (Mijrr\or),  or,  as  Photius  calls  him,  Jo- 
annef,  the  ton  of  Motchus,  surnamed  'Kyicf)ar»)i%  or, 
what  appears  to  be  a  corruption  rather  than  translation 
of  tliat  epitiiet,  JMvAm^  waa  bom  about  550,  and  was 
at  firat  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  .St.  Theodosiua  of 
Jerusalem.  He  aftcrwartls  Ii%'e<l  among  the  anchorites 
in  till-  ili  -rrt  on  the  Imtiks  of  the  .Ionian,  aivl  slIl>^e- 
quetitly  tilled  the  office  of  canouarchus  in  the  cnnvent 
of  St,  Saba.  After  visiting  a  large  lumilxT  of  monas- 
teries in  8yria  and  Egypt,  be^  together  with  his  friead 
Sophronina,  afterwards  patriarch  of  Jemsaieni,  came  to 
Alexandria,  where  they  enjoyed  the  Riiicere  friendship 
of  .John  the  Almsgiver  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  l>e^t  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who  esteemed  them 
as  fathers  in  Christ,  obqriog  them  in  all  things.  After 
preaching  at  Alexandria  fbr  sometioie,  Moscbin  travd> 
le<l  to  Cyprus,  Samt»«,  and  finally  to  T'ome.  attacking  ev- 
erj'where  the  heri-sy  of  Sevenis  .\<  eplinlus.  At  Home 
he  applie<l  him.self,  in  ctmnection  with  his  friend  and  co- 
laborer,  SophroniuB,  to  the  composition  of  a  work  giving 
an  aeooont  of  the  life  of  tlia  monks  of  that  age  down  to 
the  time  of  Hcracliua.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sophronius 
and  John  of  Damascus;  and  Nieephorus  nwigne*!  So- 
phronius hitnj'elf  an  the  autliiir.  rri'iii  \v),iv  )]  it  lin-  Iki  ii 
supposed  that  it  was  in  reality  mainly  his  w<Hk,  though 
the  name  of  Joaiuies  Moechui  WM  diowed  to  stand  as 
that  of  the  writer.  It  i%  bowtmr,  BOio  probable  that 
Moschus  and  Sophionins  were  eo-laborers  in  tMs  work 
as  well  as  in  their  tni-^-iinnary  journeys.  The  work  was 
entitled  Sttiiuiv  or  Xn^iitya^iov,  or  'Niot'  napoCnTof, 
and  is  still  better  known  under  the  title  of  PnilHtn  Spir- 
ituak.  In  that  edition  it  is  divided  into  219  chapters. 
PlraHna  speaks  of  it  as  consisting  of  Mi  iofytifutrat 
but  mentions  that  in  other  manuscripts  it  was  ilivide<l 
into  a  larger  number  of  chapters.  In  compiling  it 
Moschus  did  not  confine  himself  to  ^ivint;  the  residts 
of  his  own  observations,  but  availed  himself  of  the  la- 
bois  of  liii  tmdaecesors  in  the  same  AeM.  Hb  nana- 
tives  contain  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  the  msrreUoos. 
"The  style  of  tbe  work," s*  Photius  sayt*, "  is  mean  and 
unpiili-ihi  d  ;■'  Ijiit  nevertheless  it  contains  !mmc  valuable 
facta  in  regard  to  doctrines,  heresies,  Church-discipline, 
and  especially  monachism  of  thuse  times.  Moechus 
died  at  RooDe,  and  BoUandua  gives  A.D.  690  as  the 
date  of  bis  decease.  Tbe  dwre-flicntianed  work  waa 
first  published  in  an  Italian  translation,  and  incorporated 
in  several  collections  of  lives  of  the  saints.  The  Ijitin 
translation  of  ArabrosiusCamalduleu'-is  is  in  the  seventh 
volume  ofAktyaiusIipaonMnnns  (Venice,  1S58).  It  ap- 
peared in  Ckeek  and  Latin  in  the  aeeond  vohmie  of  tlie 

.1  uiidrimn  Rihl.  Pat  mm  Ductrnntim  (Paris,  1644, 16.'>4). 
See  Smith,  IHct.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogr,and  Afj/tkU, 
a.  r.{  nraiy,  ifut  Mm  ad  an.  614  iq.{ 
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Jndic.  P.  P.  (Katisb.  1772):  I'lioiius  Coil.  p.  100;  Fa- 
bricius,  BM,  Grtrca,  v.  <-ap.  hi;  viii,  '_MU  !M|.  ;  x,  r.M; 
VoH,  De  Ui$l.  Gnec  ii,  'i'.'O;  llamburgeri  Zuvrrlduvjt 
Naekrieklaif  Ui,  400;  Svw,  0»»ma«^.  /Of.  11*67;  Kiurtx, 
Jlamtbuek  d,  aUffm.  Kirdunottch.  i,  2,  499;  Itaaae, 
GnmdriM  d.  diritt.  Lift,  i,  190  aq.;  Du  Pin,  SouvtUe 
liibl.  tltf  Aur.in\<  A'(r/r.«.  xi,  57  iq.;  OsOliet,  Hiit  As 
Aulfur*  tSacres,  xvii,  tilti  sq. 

MofloorovlnB,  HniKKfTMrR,  a  Pollsb  ITnltarUn 

writer  of  note,  HoiirislKil  tnwariis  the  tlosc  df  tin-  10th 
or  alxmt  the  openint;  of  ihc  17tli  ri  ntun-.  He  was  a 
nobleman  ami  a  lay  worker  in  the  Cliureh.  lie  is  »iip- 
poacd  to  have  died  about  1625.  lie  it  diatioguiBhed  i 
«qi«ciaUy  as  the  joint  author  (with  Valentine  Sehiiiah,  I 
a  S<>fiiuan  niitii'«tf  r)  of  tlic  lar^rc  r  S<'i-itiiitii  Cnlechi»m, 
which  was  piilili>li(il  in  the'  ri'ii>h  t'lii^-uc  ( IWo,  I'Jnio). 
It  wa.s  truiinlaii'ci  into  I^tiii  uiulcr  the  liih-:  Ctit'i  /ni'in 
£cclfsiurum,  f  uta  in  r<yno  polo*,  et  tuuyiio  ducatii  Li- 
thuania et  aim  ad  ittud  rrgmm  ptrtvmuibus  prorinciis 
affirmant,  neminem  alium  prmUr  pattern  domini  notiri 
J.  C.  t$K  ilium  unnm  /hum  Israrlit,  hominem  autetn  il- 
ium, J'  •'III!  A'yj-.,  ij>:i  <  jr  I  iri/inr  natujt  nl,  mr  altum  pnr- 
ttr  aul  antt  i/itinu,  iMi  JiUum  unufriiitum  rt  iiiimnnint 
tteonjitmlur  {Knvoc  1600, ISmo  ) :  a  new  ediliuii.  togeth- 
er with  a  rcriitaiion,  was  publiahed  by  (J.  L.  Ocder 
(Fhiner.8iKl  U  ip!<.  l739,8vo):  here  the  qoestloiu  are  for 

the  first  lime  numU-rwl.  This  <'at(•^•lli^^n  \yr.'<  onicreil 
to  be  hiinH-il  by  the  Parliament  of  Kn^Iaml  in  l(i.'>'i.  It 
was  traiiMati-il,  uith  nutc^  and  illtutratiutiii,aiul  a  skclt  h 
of  th«  histofy  vf  Unttarianiam,  by  Thomas  Kees  (Luiul. 
1818)u  See  extraeta  in  OieMsler,  EeeL  t/itt.  iv,  807  e<|. 
OliOOeminti  other  iilitions,  which  also  contain  other  coii- 
feanons  of  failli  adopted  by  the  JSociniaits  (the  Cf>t>ftt$io 
FiiUi  drann  up  by  Job.  JSchlithtinj:,  IG-IC,  8vo>,  comp. 
Winer,  Handhuck  <kr  thtoL  LUeratur,  it,  25  bc|.  bee  also 
Hagmbach,  Uitt.  Doet.  ii,  312, 

Moscow  (  l;u>-.  .</<«itiiwf),  the  aodcnt  rapltnl  of 
Hui»<ia,aiid  fonntrly  the  residence  of  the  cr-ar*.  nml  sit- 
uat«!d  in  a  highly  cultivated  and  fertile  disthcl  on  the 
Modira,  400  miica  aoiiUi-«aat  of  St.  Petersburg,  it  i>«t 
only  "  the  very  perarmifleatton  of  the  eoelesiaatical  his- 
tOfy  of  Kusaia,"  ai*  Si.ml  y  speaks  of  it  (  /''i.'f. '  'h.  p.  Vl\ 
but  haa  ticquired  a  Ktrungcr  bold  over  the  relij^ioviis  mind 
of  a  larger  part  of  Christendom  than  is  probably  excr- 
died  by  any  other  dty  except  Jcmialem  and  Borne. 
It  Buat,  theTcfm,  be  Imefly  consideied  here;  Juat  a» 
the  Jew  cMiu'hts  to  rnll  .leniialrm  "the  holy  Zion," 
tbeBua^ian  )>oiii(H  pride  Id  tliis  centrnl  city  of  his 
emplm  as  "onr  holy  mother  Mim-ow ;"  nn<t  i)i<  I'wer 
daMe%  not  content  with  this,  even  go  so  far  as  tu  name 
the  raail  wUeh  leads  to  it  **oiir  dear  mother,  the  great 
load  from'VMimir  to  Moaoow"  (Ilaxthauaen,  Reiearch- 
«»  in  Ratna,  Hi,  151).  In  one  word,  Moscow  Ia  a  verj* 
Ku^^iatl  Ili.uic.  Nut  that  Ctiri^tiniiiiy  wnn  tir^t  pro- 
claimc<i  here  for  the  liusfiana  (  ihiH  was  ilone  at  Kief), 
but  because  it  is  the  ultimate  and  permanent  seat  of  the 
itii—j«t>  primatea  (since  1825),  and  contains  within  its 
walb  the  Krenlin  (Rosa.  KremI),  "  that  fortress  snr- 
roundi  <l  by  ita  Cfoated  towen  and  battlemc  ntcil  w.ill^." 
in  which  are  anite^l  all  the  elements  of  the  aiu  imt  re- 
ligious life  of  Kus-ia.  The  city  abounds  in  chnr.  In  * 
and  oonrenta.  Of  the  fanner  it  ia  said  to  have  400,  all 
«f  the  ortbodmt  Greek  fiilth,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  and  Roman  chapels,  a  Oerman  and  a  Krnich 
chaj)el,  two  or  three  Armenian  chapels  and  a  Turkish 
mo»(|ue.  It  has  cunvents  al.*o  by  the  hundreds,  eimiit- 
ing  many  of  the  "  white  clergy."  See  Sche\ii/!i  r,  Mos- 
«0W  (St  Pctcrsli.  and  Par.  1834);  Prime,  Thr  iM  /mim 
and  the  Kremlin  (N.  Y.  1874, 12mo);  Clarke,  Tranls  in 
Ittu*ia,  Tiirtary,  and  Turketf  (Aberd.  184«,  ISmo),  ch. 
iv  ix;  Ackemian,  Hlftuiiail  s!.,t'>i  i  f  \l,i.u  i>ir ;  Ifiii- 
ptr'M  Munlkljit  vol.  xxvi ;  JJlacivootTt  ilogazinr,  Hi55, 
Jan.  p.  8.  SeeBoflU*.  (J.H.W.) 

MOSCOW,  CoiNClI.  OF  (Conrtliitm  ^^ofrort^nf^). 
Several  of  these  were  held  in  the  intcreMa  of  the  Kus- 
aiaa  Chath  fiton  time  to  time,  crer  ainoe  the  catab- 
VL-Uu 


li^liment  of  the  metropolitan  sec  uf  Moacow  in  1320. 
I  See'  )>elow.)  Of  then  council^  the  moat  inpoitant 
are  the  following : 

I.  Hdd  about  ISOO,  «d  pverided  over  by  the  nwtn- 
politan  Simon,  when  it  was  decreetl  that  mona.steries  for 
men  and  for  women  should  be  M-paraled;  monks  were 
forbidden  to  perform  divine  service,  and  widower  i  lerks 
to  consecrate  the  holy  mysteries  in  the  latter;  unwor- 
thy derka  were  aentcnccd  to  be  degraded ;  and  all  pqr- 
mcnta  on  aoooiint  of  ordination  were  forbidden. 

II.  Held  in  15AI,  under  cxar  John  the  Terrible.  It 

was  ullcndrd  by  nil  Ili4'  l!ii-^i;m  l)i^llll|•s  ^nd  the  iiielro- 
{>olitau  ol  .MiiMdw  ;  Mncariiis  pre?ideii.  '1  lie  t  zar  him- 
self o|>ened  the  synixl  l»y  a  sjiocch,  in  which  he  exhort- 
ed the  bisliuiw  to  uae  all  the  understanding,  knowledge, 
and  ability  each  one  poamsed  in  their  deliberationa; 
promising  that  he  would  !>r  rr  ju'.y  to  join  nm!  ^up|H»rt 
them  in  correcting  «liai  wu,-.  aiins-s  or  in  eontirniinf; 
what  was  well  eslalilislied,  according  n>  llie  Ibtly  Spiril 
should  direct  thcro.  lie  then  put  tbcm  in  rauid  that 
in  the  year  in  which  he  was  crowned  he  had  ehaiged 
all  bishops  and  hegumens  to  collect  the  lives  of  the 
Ksints  of  their  various  dioceses  or  rnonasterief!,  and  that 
twenty  new  naniex  bail  liet  ii  in  conseipieiue  glorified 
as  saints  in  the  Church.  The  omncil  then  re|H.-aled 
and  confirmeil  the  decree,  ordering  liiat  the  nieinory  of 
thcae  aainu  should  be  celebiatcd  in  the  Church.  After 
this  the  czar  required  of  the  council  a  leply  to  vari- 
ous (|uesli<M)s  relating  to  the  txtirnal  and  internal  I'.is- 
ci|iline  of  the  Cluirch;  \vhi  reii[Kin  they  tlelivered  a  long 
answer,  divided  into  one  hundn  d  chapters,  which  caused 
this  assembly  to  be  known  ever  after  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Council  of  the  Humbcd  Chapteta.''  These  chap- 
ters appear  not  to  hare  been  sjgiied  by  any  KuK^ian 
bishop,  nor  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  ti<  unn  nical 
p.-i!ti;iri  li  Uir  u\i[ir<i\ n] :  aiiil  it  ciirinns  ihal  .Mru  ariii* 
himself,  uho  presided  at  the  council,  niaki  s  no  mention 
of  it  in  his  lUntk*  nj'l/it  Grntaloi/ii*,  in  which  he  relates 
the  ht«tory  of  aflaUa  both  in  Church  and  State,  Thcae 
chaptent  give  ooimtenanee  to  aome  snpentitlotts  ctts> 
ii  iio  and  li  .  al  error*,  which  in  after-years  pHnlucetl  1am- 
eiiialile  .V  liiMn~.  In  this  cv>uncil.  ntore<>ver,  the  cor- 
rection of  t!.i  <  !  Li:.  li  hooks,  which  "as  afterwards 
actually  performed  by  the  patriarch  Kikon,  waa  first 
proposed. 

III.  Ildd  in  the  palace  of  the  czar  at  Moscow  in  ir,'),'i, 
by  the  czar  Alexis;  Nikon,  the  patriari  h  of  Moscow, 
pret-iding.  The  object  of  the  cnuni  il  was  the  correction 
of  the  liturgy,  etc.,  of  the  Uussiaii  Church.  Nikon,  soon 
after  liia  appointment  to  the  patriarchate,  had  hia  at« 
tent  ion  drawn  to  the  great  alterations  which  had  crept 
into  the  service-books  then  in  use,  which  in  many 
fllace^  and  even  in  tlie  creed  its<  lf.  differed  from  the  an> 

I  cieni  (ircfk  ami  Slavonic  copies;  be  therefore  induced 
I  the  czar  to  convoke  this  council,  at  w  hich  the  following 
metrupoUtans,  llaoatiua  of  Kovgorod,  Cumeliua  of  Ka- 
]  zan,  Jonah  of  RoatofT,  Stlreater  of  the  Sirppes,  and  Ui- 
chael  of  St  r\  in,  were  pri -t  r.i.  t  u'etht  r  w  ith  tlirce  arch- 
bishops and  one  hishop.    I  lif  unaniiii4)us  decision  of  the 
council  was  that  "the  new  Ixxiks  should  be  correct- 
ed by  the  old  Slavonic  and  Greek  MSts  and  that  the 
prfmitire  rule  of  the  Chureh  ahoidd  In  all  tbinga  be  ad> 
I  tiered  tn."    This  decision  waa  confirmed  in  a  council  of 
I  Greek  bish^lp^  convened  at  Constantinople  by  the  jia- 
iriarcb  I'aisius,  w  hose  judgnu  iit  the  Ilu^'ian  l>tsho|is 
had  retpiesied.    I'pon  this  the  czar  and  the  patriarch 
^  procured  an  immense  number  of  MS.S.  oiul  UmiKs  fron 
Mount  Atlios,  by  means  of  wltich  and  other  assistance 
the  revinnn  of  the  Kuaaian  senrice»booka  waa  completed. 

IV.  Ilelil  in  lt;77  to  select  a  successor  to  Nikon,  the 
I  |>atriari  h,  \\  hi>,  having  by  intrigues  of  bis  enemies  fallen 

into  di>,^nt<  <-  with  the  czar  Alexis,  who  had  formerly 
I  been  his  great  friend  and  patron,  hisd  in  a  nwmcnt  of 
irrlution  abruptly  renounced  the  patriarchate,  and  by 
this  stej)  had  given  rise  to  such  disorders  in  the  Church 
I  that  jVlcxis,  in  order  to  rc-cstablbb  peace,  was  obliged 
I  to  Invite  the  Eastern  patiiardia  to  fbrm  a  court  for  bia 
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(rial,  and  if  (ios.siblc  for  his  dismiiiMil,  in  onlcr  to  make  ami  Paul  of  the  Steppes;  mx  Greek  inctn>p<i)iCana,  vtt. 

till-  nppointment  of  n  new  inoiinilK-nt  in  the  jMiiri-  those  of  Xicaa,  Amo-sia,  Iconiutn,  Trchirond,  Varna,  and 
onhalc.  IS«-.si<l«t  ihc  Kastrm  patriarchs  )Iacariiia  of  Scio;  the  metropolitans  of  (icorcia  and  Senia;  tix 
Antioch  nml  I'aisiiu  of  Alexandria,  there  were  prenrnt  niiRsian  and  two  other  archbi»ho|i«;  and,  lastly,  tire 
at  thi*  rouncil  four  linosian  mctro|Kilitans,  viz.  I'iiirim  ^  bivhtiikv,  and  fifty  archimandrites  hrirumen?,  and  arch- 
of  Nov^tipHl,  I^urenliua  of  Kazan,  Jonah  of  KoAtofT,  ,  pricMs,  hcbidcs  monies  and  others.    Ikfurc  thia  cuundl 
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Nikon  mt  nUmnljr  dtcd  to  appear, "  and  tbin  it  cunc  !  ( i  489),  wboM  aoto  object  was  the  reunion  of  t  lie  Greek 
to  paM,"  Mjra  Stanler,  **tbat  the  noat  angmt  aswmUy 

of  divinOT  which  Hii!<!<ia  had  «'vcr  n-itncsMHl  nu  t  for  the 
condi'miiatii>n  <if  iho  pratcst  mini  whom  the  Kaalirii 
Jiii  rnrrliy  liriil  iiriHliiccil  lu  ini»lirn  times,"  '1  lif  trial 
wan  iu  tiie  hall  of  Nikou'a  own  palace.  Ik-  a|i;><.in  il 
bdbm  the  cooncil  like  a  penoo  lunriqg  math-  <  v.  ry 
pnparatkn  aa  for  deathf  jret troald  he  not  brook  treat- 
ment aa  a  eaat-out,  and  went  in  hi«  character  of  patri- 


wlth  the  Latin  Church.   Me  was  highly  esteemed  by 

{Hipi;  I-'iigi'iiius  IV,  who  cn-att'd  him  cnniinal  fff  l;ii.>-i.i 
ill  nil.  IK-  ri'tiinuil  til  Moscow,  but  miM-rably  raili<i 
ill  iiis  /i  ali»i.'<  liTnris  cif  riunimi.  I'hc  pcnplf  wvro 
vumgvxl  again:>t  him  that  the  grand-duke  Waailj  111 
had  to  imprison  him.  In  1443  be  caeaped  aad  fled  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1463.  This  persecution  of  lai- 
dore  led  to  a  new  division  between  Kief  and  Hoaoow. 


an-h,  with  his  croM  Itornc  lirfi  re  liitn ;  an. I  tin<liii^  no  and  the  Koman  Calholio  lii-dmps  uf  Lithuania  in  147-t 
pUce  prepared  for  him  u|>on  a  Irv  l  with  llie  s<nt»  of   elected  Michael,  bishop  of  Smolensk,  as  nK'tro|)olitan  ol 


the  Eastern  patriarchs, he  rifti^d  t<>  ~it  nt  all,  and  dm^ 
ing  all  hi*  trial  remained  atanding.  Uis  aocuaation  waa 
read,  with  tcara,  by  Alexia  Mmaelf;  it  waa  to  the  effect 

that  he  harl,  l»y  hi<  iii.Iawfiil  retirement  and  capricious 
conduct.  iH'vn  tlic  cansc  of  jfricvous  evils  and  dLvirders 
ill  the  Church.  A  week  wa-t  ci>cnt  in  di  lilx  ralini;  ui>on 
bia  caae,aud  in  ■earcbing  for  precedeuia  which  bail  oc- 
eomd  in  tbe  Chueh  oFCooiiCaatinople;  after  which 
KIkon  was  summoned  before  the  ooonol  in  iia  third  8c»- 
■ion.  Having  heard  his  accusation  read,  sentence  was 
pa^M'I  ii|ii.n  Liin.  t"  the  effect  that  he  ahould  lie  i|r:,a:nl- 
cd,  retaining  only  tiie  rank  of  a  monk,  and  thai  he 
■ImNiIiI  pan  tbe  rest  uf  his  life  in  |)cnance  in  a  rt  mote 
menaiteiy.  One  voice  only,  that  of  an  excellent  biabop, 
I^xarm  of  Chemt;;ofr,  waa  raised  in  opposition  to  tbia 
Cfuel  jtid^mcnt.  See  Hlackmorc's  MouravielT,  Hist,  of 
the  ItussHiH  Church,  p.  'Jl,  103,  '.'04.  227;  .Stmd.  y,  l.rrl. 
OH  the  Emt.  Cfiurc/i,  p.  4«0  xq. ;  Mrald,  /  '  <  znr 
Jtutsitehem  Kirckingiueh.  vuL  iii  and  iv ;  Landuu,  Z/icf. 
of  CotmeSt,  9.  r.   tiee  NiKtnr. 

MOSCOW,  MKTtioroUTAN  Seic  of.  wn^  r«.tabli»hc<l 
by  St,  IVltr.  the  'Jjth  mctrojHjlitan  of  Kii-m  i.  in  1.320. 
As  early  as  K'l  n  nu  ipii>olitan  had  ticcn  .T]i|  iiiiUi  d  in 
that  country,  and  until  l'.>40  their  epi^coi^al  centre  vais 
atKieC  Bat  tbe  teniUe  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  which 
burst  over  tbe  country  at  the  beginning  of  tho  18th 
centurj',  caused  the  metropolitan  sec  to  be  establi«bcd 
at  Vhidiniir  in  \'1W.  avIk  n<  r  ii^  liu.'d  riinii\.il  lo  Mos- 
cow, All  this  time  the  inetrojKilitaii  was  <  ontirmcd  by 
the  OrianUl  Church;  yet  until  the  middle  of  the  lAch 

«eBtiiC7  almost  all  the  mctropoUtans  of  Moacow  were 
membm  of  the  Chareh  of  Rome,  and  favotable  towards 

a  reunion  of  the  I'a>lcrii  and  U'cstern  churches.  IVter 
(18l«-2(>),  Then^nojt  (  KVJiI-ia),  and  Ale.\i»  (l3jl-78» 
lealoualy  labored  for  i  hit  end.    Indeed,  Alexis  was  ori;;- 
iaalfy  within  tbe  Bomiab  «M"w»kf»|  united  bimaelf 
with  It,  and  edited  a  fitorgy  and  fbtm  of  aerviee  which 
obtained  the  endorsement  of  the  |>ope.    In  KIHO,  how- 
ever, the  metro|Kilitan  I'imcn  (called  thr  iiMudo-nielro- 
poliijiii)  made  strong  effort^  af;aiii<l  tin'  iMissiliility  of  j 
uuiou  with  Rome,  but  failetl  to  carry  hii«  jKiint.    ilis  i 
aueeeiaor,  Cyprian  (IS80-140ti),  than  whom  there  was  ^ 
no  more  ardent  Mend  of  the  Koman  Church,  undertook  \ 
to  unite  the  whole  Rtwian  Church  with  Rome.    He  [ 
lind  !several  cijiifi-rences  with  .lagello,  the  kin>;  of  I'o- . 
land,  and  Witout,  the  ^rand-duke  of  Lithuania,  the  re-  [ 
suit  of  which  was  the  reunion  of  the  Lithuanian  chniehes  i 
with  the  Roman  Cbuicb.  This  reunhm,  however,  ney- ; 
cr  obtained  the  assent  <k  the  people. 


Kiei^  and  henceforth  the  two  metro]H)litan  mcs  remained 
intact.  Tbe  noftbcm  part  stood  again  under  tbe  me- 
tropolitan of  Moeoow,  while  the  aoutbem  pan  belonged 

to  the  metropolitan  of  Kief.  They  were,  moreover,  'li- 
vided  in  sentiment,  the  I'urmer  favoring;  strict  adht  rente 
to  the  Eastern  Chiir>li,  the  latter  leaning  i<.troni;ly  ti>- 
wards  Rome;  and  thus  matters  remained  until  16*20, 
when  tbe  Kief  party  abandoned  the  hope  of  onion  with 
Rome.  The  weds  of  di^^<■^^il)n,  however,  took  root  in 
the  Russian  t_"liurc!i,  and  the  fruits  were  manifest  in 
the  fiillowin;.;  cent iirv. finally  resultinj;  in  the  establu-h- 
ment  of  the  independent  metrupuliiaiiate.  Sec  Strahl, 
liufs.  Kirchm^sth.  vol.  ii;  Neale,  Inlrod.  Hut.  llofy 
East.  (  Ii.  i.  oo  sj].,  283  aq.;  Stanlc}',  lACt.  on  Ihf  Kuft. 
Ck.  p.  13  j  sq.  Ciiniparc  RcssiAM  ClICRCH.    (J.  II.  W.^ 

MonellanuB,  Petkr,  an  eminent  Ccrman  sebolar 
of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  was  bora  in  the  little 

village  of  Protep,  on  the  5Io9elle,in  1493.  Ilis  family 
name  \sas  S.'i  i  lt.  l.ut  after  the  literary  fashion  uf  the 
age  l>c  changed  it  to  Mustllaiai).  Ilis  parent!*  were 
honest  and  jiious,  and  in  easy  circumstances.  He  ' 
educated  at  Cologne,  and  di»tin(;uished  bimaelf  bjr 
common  precocity  of  mind,  and  graduated  aa  master  of 
arts  in  I'd  I.  In  the  T  llowiii:^  \  i  ar  he  ln  g.iti  to  lect- 
ure at  Freilierg,  and  |iul)li.-.hed  ^ev^ral  learned  works. 
He  took  rank  at  once  among  the  verj-  first  tJreek  ond 
LaUn  scholars  of  tbe  age,  and  in  1517,  after  the  death 
of  Richard  Ckodua,  was  called  to  Leip^  as  ptoTcaeor 
of  (Jn^ek  and  Ijtin  literature.  'Hic  ye.ir  f  11 1 wing  he  ap- 
plied to  Luther  and  S[»alaliii  for  the  tlien  v.n  nnt  profess- 
orship of  Greek  at  the  Wittenberg  I'liiver-if  v.  l  ut  Me- 
lancthon  was  chosen  in  preference  to  bitu,  and  Moocl- 
lanus  remained  at  Leipsic.  With  tbe  study  of  Greeit 
and  Roman  literature  bo  combined  a  careful  and  rever- 
ent study  of  tbe  Rible  in  the  original.  Tl)t!t,  in  con- 
nection with  the  influence  of  his  friends,  l.ut  her. «  nine- 
rarius,  Melancthon,  Hesaus,  and  othcrrs  preilis]j<i»ed  him 
favorably  to  the  great  movement  of  the  Relumiation. 
He  was  decidedly  tbe  most  popular  teacher  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  attracted  students  from  every  direction. 
ai;d  was  twice  chown  rector.  .\t  the  pennmal  reijuest 
of  prince  tieorge,  he  o|>ened  the  Ixipsic  Disputation 
(1519)  Ixtween  Eck  and  Luther  with  a  most  excellent 
a<idrew — "  Oralio  dt  ralume  dupviaiuH,  pnutiliM  im  re 
theokpka!*  With  the  leaden  of  the  Refiwmatioa  be 
remained  ever  after  in  constant  communication,  and  waii 
gn-atly  iK-loveilby  them  feirhis  schoknthip  and  suavity 
of  mainier.*.    I.ulher  called  l.im  im  Krasniian.  I>ecaiise 


.         .      .  .  ,.  .  ■  of  his  clos<i  apidicalion  to  classical  siiidiis  notwithstaiid- 

death,rhoiia8  tried  again  iodi--e\  er  tlu  l,ii"i;ni(  hurch  ' 

from  Rome.    But  grand-duke  \\  itout  and  the  hidh4ips 

of  Southern  Rosoia  oppose<l  him  energetically,  ainl  at  a 

neeUag  of  •  aynod  (141 1)  they  denounced  bim  aa  a 

heictie,  and  nominated  (iregory' JamMak  metropolitan 

of  Mox'iiw.  At  tlii^  same  lime  also  the  metropolitan 
seat  of  Kus.>ia  wa^  i!i\  id<'d  into  the  inetro|Kdilanatc  of 
Kief  and  of  Movow,  Kii  t'  rolii;:;  ilu'  sotitheni  episcopa- 
dcaand  Moscow  ttic  northcni  ones.  The  real  reason  fur 
fbia  divlsioa  waa  the  leaning  of  the  Kief  party  to  Rome ; 
and  while  in  later  years  Moscow  was  decidedly  opposetl 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  Kief  was  it«  warm  friend  and 
nl!\  ,     riiis  division  wa«  hronght  (o  rin  end  in  11.57. 


when  .JiKH'ph,  patriarch  <if  Constantinople,  consecrated 
the  leanie<l  Isi<|on^  uf  l  hesi>alonica  metropolitan  of  all 
Russia.  Isidore  is  well  known  in  Cbnrcb  history  as 
one  of  the  priiici|ial  moven  of  tbe  Ooaneil  of  Vloicnoe 


ing  the  excitement  of  the  time  in  which  he  tluurisbed. 
These  labors  of  Alosell.uius  in  behalf  of  the  revival  of 
classical  literature  in  Eun  jn  were  arduous  and  extreme- 
ly ini|iiTiant,  and  a  full  liist  of  his  philological  works 
may  lie  found  iu  VUa  (iermamrum  j)kilosoj>/n>rum  a 
Meichiore  .Vhimo  (Tnuic£1706),pii26iq.  He dii d, while 

iet  scanxly  more  than  a  yoath  in  age  though  boaiy 
ith  learning,  Feb.  17,  Ifii84.  See  BaOam,  fwlrod.  to 
r/i,  I.!',  rit'iiff  of'  Hiiropr,  i,  \M\  He  Wette,  l.ulhrr'ii 
Ui  i'j'< .  ii..'Kl2;  r»Vi  /.«</.  .A . iiri:kt tuluij  ComnirHtiiriu*  his- 
tiiiiriis  tl  fifK'tii^irt.dc  I.ulhfninisnio  (lA'ijw.  W.H.  ITiiKi)  : 
Luacher,  VoUttmdijfe  RfformatiaiUHtcta  tt  iMteumaiia 
(Lcipa.  1729),  Ui,  M7  iq.— Hcneg,  Stal-EiiqiUop,  xx, 
186  sq. 


MdMT,  Jcnvs,  a  great  Geiman  eratwrnan  and 
antbor,  whine  writtqgt  bara  had  aradi  BMnl  iaAmee 
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upon  the  penernl  public  mind,  was  l>onj  in  OflinbrlUk  '  Soe  Ilor/o?.  Rrnl-Fnn/Unp.  xx.  170;  .TtJchcr,  Gtlfhrin- 


Dce.  H,  IT'JO.  In  1710  lie  enU-red  llie  university  f.t 
Jena,  and  there  and  at  (iotiingcn  !)tu*Iied  jtiriiipriidenrT. 
In  1746  be  became  an  attorney,  and  was  toon  noted  fur 
hiiabililyandintcgri^.  HetnbtMltlieMUtnay  ar- 
rogance of  Um  vicegerent  of  OsnabrUck,  in  eaaaaqacooe 
of  which  the  citizens  elected  him  adroeahu  patrvr. 
For  twenty  yr.nr«  durijig  tlie  niinnrity  nf  the  duke  l''reil- 
erick  of  York,  who  came  into  |M>.sjM.si>ion  of  OsnabrUck 
in  1768,  he  was  the  principal  adviser  of  the  regent,  and 
eqjojwl  ttaa  full  ooofideooe  of  liefMge  UI,Jung  of  Eng- 
land. From  1768  to  1768  he  officiated  as  a  raagiatratc 
in  tlie  critiiinnl  <  iirt.  and  afterwards  until  his  di>ath 


f.fT.;  lk  i  \i>U:in,  I >i  ii/srfi,  Mitiimr;  Hurst's  Hagenbach, 
IILil.oflhr  IXrA  and  \'Mh  r,n.'ini,.<,  i.  JJn. 

Moser,  JouAKS  Jacob,  a  diatinguiahed  (iennan 
Froceatant  Jiniit  and  hjnniiolQgiat,  noted  for  his  eflhfla  in 
behalf  of  the  Church  in  her  relation  with  the  State,  was 
bom  at  Stnttgard,  Jan.  18, 1701.  He  studied  law  in  the 
Fniv(r>ity  of  Tobiiigen.  wlicre  lie  ^Taduated  in  1720, 
and  waa  the  very  Mime  year  appointed  extraordinary 


prufcflsor.    As  he  hud,  however,  but  a  snudl . 
thdc,  be  went  in  1721  to  Vienna.  The  cmpmr  and 
the  ▼ice-ebanoellor,  count  of  Sehdnbom,  oSmd  him  a 

very  prominent  im^itinn  on  condition  that  he  should 
as  one  of  the  sujxrior  otlicera  of  justice.  His  aerxici^*  abjure  the  Lutheran  diJCtrineB,  but  he  steadfastly  re- 


were  as  disinterested  as  tliej  were  important,  "  I  cii- 
Jogred,"  be  once  aaid,  **maiijr  things;  was  aonowful 
ahont  a  9m\  dafbncd  by  nons."  H«  tt^aytd  excel- 
lent health,  and  died  qoiatlyf  with  baldly  •  itraggle, 

Jan.  8, 17I>1. 

In  his  writings  which  take  high  rank  in  (ierman  lit- 
erature, Moser  often  prcscnta  bis  ideas  in  a  humorous 
garii^  which,  suiting  the  tastes  of  the  pMple,  made  him 
deservedly  popular.  Hb  moat  iapoitant  contribution 
to  literature  is  his  Genrkirhte  txm  OtnahrBrJt  (3  vols. 
I7f)«;  2d  and  imt  n.ved  cil.  ITWl;  %[  rd.  isjO;  a  :!d  vol. 
published  from  hi.'*  literary  reniaiiut  by  lUrU  rt  von  Uiir, 
1824),  a  work  which  foroltieal  research  and  popularity 
of  diction  stiU  sunds  imsurpassed.  Uia  celebrated  abort 
«Mny%  which  originally  ap|>eared  from  1766-1782,  in  the 
OHabrQck  iHttllif/mMaltfr,  and  were  nfienrafds  pub- 
lidied  under  the  title  t>n\ilriijti*cf>e  /'/idiilatien  (3d  ed. 
pceparcd  by  hi.s  daught4.<r,  in  4  vols.  [BerL  1804  J),  relate 
noMbr  to  local  subjects,  but  axe  to  this  day  calcuUtetl 
to  CBil^btcn  the  mind  and  inqnove  th«  diaraeter  of 
German  olHciaK  In  his  work  on  the  (ierman  language 
and  literature,  he  attacks  the  Gallomania  and  infidelity 
of  Kredorick  the  Ciri'at,and  in  a  k  lli  r  a'Ulri-'-M'd  to  Jean 
Jaciptcs  KouKscau  he  opinjM-*  the  theurict  nf  that  phi- 
l  iaopher.  Kousacau  had  gained  many  fidlowers  even 
in  tiermany,  and  the  public  bunui^  of  bia  wotfca  (17tfo), 
Instead  of  harming  him,  bad  gained  bim  new  admiten. 
Till  litimin^'  I'f  bin  works  proved  notbi:!-.  Jliiser, 
kimwiii;,'  that  \k riling*  have  to  l>e  refuted  by  writingfi, 
undertook  the  ta>k  of  opii<i.-<ing  Houwau  wUh  his  own 
weapons,  lie  issued  bis  letter  To  the  Viear  w  8«w^ 
to  he  had  ^J.  J.  Rouneav,  in  wbieb  he  maintained  the 
necessity  of  a  jwi-itive  ItligiiOn  for  the  people.  He  ridi- 
culed the  iin|iractical  character  of  a  merely  natural  re- 
ligion wiili  |ilain  niot!i('r-v\  il.  In  order  to  meet  Ijims- 
seau  on  his  own  i>tand-poiut,  be  adopt4?d  a  very  moder- 
ate idea  of  religion,  soeh  as  even  Hume  might  have 
shared.  "It  is  ofthe  greatest  necessity  to  luvc  certain 
fcrtided  articles  of  faith,  which  comfort  t*.i<;  unfortunate, 
restrain  the  fortunate,  luimble  the  |iriiihl,  kiiu'-. 
and  keep  tradesmen  within  limits  II  i.i  iinj«is>il,l(.  fur 
the  rough  maizes  to  be  affectc<l  by  the  preaching  of 
mere  nature."  '*Tbe  preaching  of  God's  works,  thai  wc 
have  dally  helbre  oar  eye*,  is  like  the  singing  of  a  ca- 
nar}'  bird,  which  its  pi>ss4-vM.r  h.-ix  long  since  ccaswd  to 
hear."  "  Xatnral  ti  lij^ion, "  lie  ar^^ues  "  is  not  only  iusuf- 
licii-nt  for  llios<-  da-s-M-.s  which  are  commonly  called *the 
iiopulacc'  {der  J'oM ),  but  Ibr  aU.**  "  We  arc  all  populace, 
and  God  has  done  better  In  potitfagn  bridle  on  oar  soul 
instead  of  on  our  noses ;  for  at  least  in  one  place,  I  think, 
it  WlW  very  necessary  fur  us,  in  order  to  1x3  le»l  to  certain 
ends.  Our  religion  w  ji^  niailc  lor  us  jKipulair.  and  not 
for  angels."  "The  sontiminl  that  men  can  l>e  wived 
in  all  religions,"  he  says,  "stifles  the  very  germ  of  true 
religion.  I  have  limi'id  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
perfectly  sufficient  for  all  punwees  which  God  can  hare 
f'T  man.  an(l  I  draw  tlu  n  from  this  conclusion,  that  wc 
act  f.iolishly  in  weakening  or  breaking  so  [lerfivt  a 
liond."  These  outspoken,  manly  views  of  the  eminent 
jurist  had  a  great  influence  on  the  German  mind,  and 
Ub  dkm  proved  mat  beneHeent  to  men  like  Sihlder- 
macher  and  others.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
published  by  B.  B.  Abekeu  (,lkrL  1842,  10  vols.). 


fused.  On  his  return  to  his  country,  he  was  accused  of 
having  given  to  the  emperor  infonnation  oonoeniing 
aflUn  whieh  the  didte  of  Wttrtamheiir  desired  ibotdd 

remain  wcref.  In  1724  he  retume<l  to  Vienna, and  was 
ftill  iM  tli  r  received  than  the  first  time,  the  count  of 
.Schonborii  presenting  him  a  jii'ii-imi,  and  intrusting 
him  with  divers  worits  concerning  jurisprudence.  Ue- 
called  to  Stuttgard  in  1726,  Bloser  waa  i  ' 
sellor  of  the  regency,  and  the  following 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  ducal  college  of  Tubingen.  An- 
noyeil,  however,  by  the  jealousy  of  several  of  hi'^  col- 
leagues, he  resigikcd  in  1732.  In  1733,  duke  t  harle.s 
Alexander  taking  the  reins  of  government,  he  was  again 
made  counsellor.  In  1736  the  king  <jf  TrusMa  tnade 
him  privy  eottniellnr  and  profcasor  of  juri.-'prudenoe  at 
the  l  iiiversiiy  of  Frankfort-on-t hc-CMer.  In  1739  he 
resigned  also  tliis  position  in  con.ioquence  of  wme  dis- 
putes with  his  cidleagues  and  niircd  into  private  life 
at  EbetsdorC  Ouriiig  the  eight  years  he  it^ed  there 
ba  was  employed  by  aavccal  piiuocs  on  highly  inpcN^ 
tant  missions;  thns  in  1741  he  represented  the  eleelor 
of  Treves  in  the  long  discusfi<in8  which  preceded  the 
clcclioii  of  ciiijicrnr  (  liarlcs  \'I1.  In  17  17.  after  refuv 
ing  to  approve  the  religions  change.-*  introduixd  by  count 
Zinzcndoffflie  accepter!  the  arch-chancellorship  ofHcssc- 
Uombuig,  on  the  oonditioa  that  he  should  be  alkmad 
to  carry  oat  his  liberal  view*  eoneeming  goremmcnt 
and  iM'litical  economy;  and  when  this  privilege  was  sub- 
seipicntly  taken  fnxn  him,  he  resigned  his  ofHce  and  set- 
tled at  Hanaaywhera  be  fbundnl,  in  1749,  a  profearional 
school  for  young  men  destined  for  administration  lei^ 
viee;  He  afterwards  became  the  legal  adviser  of  Wtiiw 
teniberg;  and  having  in  thai  caiiacity  i.p|M>Hcd  the  ar- 
bitrary nirasnres  of  tlie  jirime  miniMer,  he  was  arn  stcil 
.Inly  12,  17.'i'.i,  and  retained  live  years  in  prison,  w  ithout 
judgment.  Liberated  by  the  Anlic  Council  in  Septem- 
ber, 1764,  be  resumed  Ua  fluwlieaii^  in  which  be  con- 
tinued six  years  longer,  and  then  retired  from  official 
life.  He  died  at  Stnttgard  Sept.30, 1785.  Among  his 
works  and  pamphlets,  numbering  over  five  hundred  vol- 
ume-s  covering,  besides  legal  subjects,  also  the  depart- 
ment of  practical  religion,  especially  hymnology,  those 
of  bia  wriUon  deserve  apedal  nentim  which  h»v«  nom 
or  Icaa  fdation  to  eederinatieal  Uw  and  bmnanltarian 

object* ;  such  arc :  ^^t1■hcSrdu^f  lirlrhx/io/rtitfi  Conclum 
(Krancf.  172t»,  8  vols.  8vo):  —  /iiblioditat  juris  jiublid 
(Stuttg.  1721>-1734, 3  vols.8ro):— jl/wcf/AmeajBrieiieo- 
kisloriea  (FmuL  1729-1790, 8  vols.  8vo)  i—Gnatdrkt 
dL  haOigm  StaattetrfanuKg  ren  DetUMemd  (Tublog; 

1731 .  Hvo ;  !*ix  edition^  cince^  : — KinUilunrj in  den  Heich*- 
ht)j'iafht-Pn>C'M\  I'raucf.  173.3-1737,4  vols.8vo): — Sgtt- 
iiirjiiifi  dif  si  I  intiiinum  Jus  jnibticum  Germauicum  Hlvt- 
tntntium  (Tubing,  1735,  4to) :  <  'orjtuM  juris  tt\iiif/tli- 
corum  ecclfsiastiaim  (ZoUichau.  1737-1738, 2  voK  4lo) : 
—AlKt  deuttchn  Slanitrecht  (Nurcmb.  17.<)r-l7&4,  M 
parts. 4to)  '.—A be  u, neue  Rfirhthnfi  alht  Condtita  w»  OOK- 
lllusfri'iiii  (FraiKf.  17  J:i  17  !•;,,>  parts  Hvol  :—fy»w.<- 
cula  ucmltmirn  tdetia  Juris  nipitu  fT/iHaintin  (I'mncf. 
1745, 4u»)  -.—DaUodus  Staatmi  A  ir  (Francf,  1761-1767, 
18  paita,  4to):— JVcMM  iie«r«cA«*  ^towfwwX  (atwUg. 
1706-1772,  S6  vok  4to.  with  8  iliM  iropphMNM 
fFrancf.  1781-1782,8  voK  ItoXand an  Index,  1775):- 
yermitchie  A'ttchrichten  r.  rtititlininckci/iiichm  iSach- 
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•I  (Kanmb.  1773^6  parts,  8\-o)  ■.—Beilrtige  tu  reichtrit' 
ttmkajftSd^  SatAen  {Vim,  1775,  4  |>artfl,  8vo):--.4^ 

hundluiiiji  u  uf"  r  r.  i  f'  hud-  n-  l!i  i  humntt  rit h  ( I'lni,  1772- 
177H,      vol.1.  4li)j: — llt  ii  li.i^tadlinvhfs  M<i<j<tziH  (L'lm, 

1774-  177.'>,  2  vuU.8vo): — S'iii»ti  Uftchirhtr  dtr  unmii- 
tdbarmRMuriUeneht^  (Linn*  177&-1776, 2  vul«.  8ro) ; 
JFitftrtMHiy  dt»  WK^kiSteken  Friedau  (ErUngen, 

1775-  177C,  2  parts,  4lo) : — I'enuch  </<.«  neufnttii  furopii- 
ut  iitn  VulktirrtchU  in  Friederu-  iiml  KrityiiuUat  (Fraiicf. 
1777  17IS0, 10  v<il*.8vo)  : — Uttruchtungen  uhtrdit  Wahl- 
eupUulutioH  Jottplu  U  (France  1778,  2  voU  4tu)  :— 
BtitrOift  zu  drm  wuettat  mtnpiUdun  VMemchte  (TQ> 
biog.  17D7,  b  p«rt«,  6vo),  etc.  See  fAien»gr$dtiektt 
Moten  (autobiop^apby  [  Fraiicr.  1777-178S],  4  parts, 
8vo);  Litldcrhosf,  ^u,^  -hm  l.tltn  J.v.  Mutrr't  (2(1  ed. 
1852);  (irltiicisvii,  ill  ri|>«.'r'»  Kirchrn-Kalnulcr,  \>^b'l; 
Wcidlidi,  Xachrichten  rewi  jttztUbntden  Kechtsf/tUhtim, 
ToL  ii ;  IlirKbing,  UiiL  lit.  I/andbtuh;  Uazag^  Beal- 
£HcyUop.  X,  82 ;  UoaAr,  N«m,  Bi^  Ohiratt,  xnnrl, 
719;  Aiat7%M<,Oetl«8^It.8ia  (J.ILW.) 

Mose'ra  (Tich.  ^r^'.'.  ,■„!, n^c'r3,prob.i.  q.-exr, 
a  band  £but  the  liiuU  D  ia  uui  lucal,  a*  it  ha*  tb«  tune; 
it  U  appaffMljr  ftm.^;  Sq>u  H«v«^  r.  Ktm^tX), 
tlic  thirty-ninlli  atatioa  of  the  iBrtcUtca  in  the  ilestrt, 
between  Jukan  ami  (iiKl^odah  (Deut.  x.  C);  evidently 
Ifttlw  iuot  of  Mount  llor,  since  Aaruo  is  Mid  tobavedied 
then  (oomp.  Nnnb.  xxxiii,  87, 88>.  "Vht  tuuxte  appcus 
in  the  plor.  fbroa  MoaioiOTH,  aa  an  eariier  atatkm  dfthe 
Israoliti-!".  in  the  inverse  onlcr  (Numb,  xxxiii.  :!(>,  .''ri. 
.See  KxoiiK.  It  niny  probably  Ik;  idt-ntilit-d  wiili  ilic 
nmall  ffuntain  (t-Tii<iibth,  at  the  Ixittom  oftlio  paw*  er- 
Kuhar,  loadin;;  to  the  wetttcni  ascent  of  Mount  Uor 
(KobinMjn'A  J{)»eaivkety  u,  MS).  TbU  spring  in  tbe  wady 
is  quite  ehoked  with  Mind,  but  there  is  fine  water  In  tbe 
raviiieit  higher  iif)  the  hill-side,  where  the  Redouin  pitch 
their  tcniji.  S<.liwMr/.  is  tiitin  ly  a-»lray  in  lin-atiiif;  it 
(/'<i/<!#/.  p.  213)  at  H'diJt/  f.'-Muziiiiiifi.  in  the  heart  of 
the  western  tlc84:rt  (Koliinsxkn,  i,  277>  Uurckhardt 
▼agody  aoggcstad  IVa^  UtuOf  or  tbe  valley  of  Fetxa; 
but  this  lias  no  fndwbUity.  Rowlanda,  in  Pairfaaim'a 
/>»Wi<»n(i;y.  ccintcnds  nt  li'ii^^tli  for  Jtbtl  iVodurafi,nc!Li- 
ly  ia  tbe  middle  of  tbe  desert  pUt«aa ;  but  in  tliis  be  is 
•vidently  Infln^ncatl  by  Ua  tboofy  «f  tba  ioeatioB  of 


I'roth  (Hcb.  Mourolk',  nin^lQ,  prob.  fem. 
pin.  for  ^QMQ,  a  hand;  Sept  Ma<nivpoj>d),  Uie  thirty- 

lirst  statiun  of  the  Israditi-^,  between  IIii*hin<inah  and 
Ikne-jaakon  (Numb,  xxxiii,  31) ;  doubllcsa  tbe  same 
daavhem  (Ilaut.  x,  6)  called  Uoumx  (q. 

Mo'ses,  I  h  •  u'li  at  Jcwith  pmphrt  and  lau  civf  r,  and 
the  founder,  wo  niay  say,  under  (Jod.  "ft  he  llehnnv  na- 
tion and  relipon  (Euseb.  Prttp,  Ev.  vii,  8;  comp.  Philo, 
K.  Moi,  i,  80).  Ilia  importance  in  Biblical  hiator>-  J  i»ti- 
llea  a  somewhat  extended  biography  here.  In  prepar- 
ing it,  we  freely  um^  whatrvcr  we  fiml  Bpprii[iri.it«  in 
the  Dictionaries  of  Smith,  Kitto,  Fairbaini,  and  Winer. 

L  n»  yaine^Thbin  tielx  lan^Q,  iTosle*',  rigni- 

fyiii;.:.  ai'i  iinHiig  to  Exo<l.  ii,  10,  di mm  ouf,  i.  c.  from  the 
water,  as  if  from  f^'^'O,  to  d/aic  out ;  but  in  that  case 
tbe  form  would  ba  MllTa,<bnaiosN|y  oat;  and  it  ia  baldly 
probable  that  tbe  daughter  of  Pharaoh  would  have  giv- 
en him  a  Hebrew  name.  Thi«,  therefore  (aa  in  many 
other  iiist.nncc.".  /hi'*-/,  rtr.  i,  jn  liably  the  Hebrew 
form  gi%'en  to  a  foreign  word,  iieoce  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  (FUio»  Vk,M9$.  i, 4)  aMigMd  it  «b  Egyptian  oi^ 
i^framMo,iraler(iw«^«rtM«;  Oopt.ai9XMMlMiMt 
(Oopt.  imA«),  sormi,  i.  c  *  wateMared ae«  Jabbndci, 
Opusc.  i,  152.  This  is  the  explanatum  frivcn  l>y  Jose- 
phus  (/In/,  ii,  9,  6;  Apiim,  i.  111  \,  and  cuiilirmi'd  by  tbe 
Greek  form  of  the  w  ril  a  ii  pted  in  the  .Sept.  and  other 
wxiting%  and  theooe  in  tbe  Vulgate,  iki^gacb,  taowwrar 
(FJBktolrB  ^Egfpu,  p.  157,  178),  tendeia  tha  name 
-If'  f  I  T  J/f.«wn  =child,  bcin^;  thnt  home  by  ciu'  of  the 
iiiiucea  'of  Etbiopia  uudex  Uameses  IL   lu  tbe  Arabic 


tiaditiona  tbe  name  is  derived  from  his  discovery  in  the 
water  and  among  the  trees ;  "for  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
piage  mo  is  the  name  <'!"  \vm«  r.  and  i.s  thai  of  a  tree" 
(JaUUddin,  p.  3«7 ).  Clem.  jUex.  (Sirvui.  i,  p.  343)  de- 
rives Moses  from  **dnwuig  breath."  In  an  ancient 
Egyptian  treatise  on  agricultun  dtcd  by  Chwolson 
{V^errt^t,  etc.,  p.  12.  note)  hb  name  la  given  aa  Mo- 
tiii:t.   For  other  <  t\  nii  Ir^'ii    •^re  t  If  senilis,  T/itf.  I/rb.  p. 

His  original  ili  bruw  name  is  taid  tu  have  been 
Jonchim  (Clem.  Alex.  Sti  vm.  i,  p.  343).    The  Sept.,  Jo» 

aepbua,  Pbilo,  and  the  moat  ancient  USS.  of  M.  T.,  give 
tb«  GmIk  Ann  aa  Mwwvik  (dedined  VLtOoim^,  Uv6nX 

Ol  Mwoy,  Mioi'via  or  Mi>*i'<Tr}i')  ;  olhrr  editions,  how- 
ever, have  Wutai'ir,  a^  in  Siralx",  xvi,70(J  {n-v  Winer, 
Gramntat.  X.  T.  \>.  Wl) ;  the  Vul^.  gives  Mot/tts  (declined 
Muysi,  gen.  and  dat. ;  Moytni,  ace) ;  tbe  Itec  Text  of 
the  N.T.and  I^rotcstant  versions,  J/oses — AnUeviftiM; 
Niimenius  (oiJ.  Euseb.  Prap,  Kv.  ix,  8,  27),  Moi>9a7oc ; 
Altapaniis  (ibid,  27),  Mbiif<roc;  Manetho  (ap.  Ju«eph.  c. 
/!/>.  i,  26,  2«,  31),  (hiirfiph.  i.  .•.  ( Oiri-tif V)  '-saved  by 
Osiris""  (Osburn,  Monumental  Kgypl);  Clijeremon  {W. 
32),  Titithm.  In  Scripture  be  is  entitled  "  the  man  of 
God"  (Fka.  »v  titlet  1  Chran.  xaiii,  14) ;  "  the  skve  of 
Jdiorah"  (Nnmbi  xii,  7;  Dent,  xxxiv,  5;  Joeh.  i,  i ; 

Psa.  cv,  Cf'i) ;  "the  chos-cn"  (I'sa.  c\  i,  I'.'t). 

II.  Hit  Jli^ifjiitp/iy.  —  The  malertaU  for  thin  are  the 
following :  a.  The  detaihi  preserved  in  the  la!>l  four 
boolia  of  tbe  Fentatencb.  b.  The  alliiaiona  in  the  proph- 
ctaand  PMloM^wbieli  in  ■  Aw  inataneea  accm  indepen- 
dent of  the  Pentateuch,  c.  The  J«•wl^h  traditions  pre- 
*er\ed  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  vii,  '20-;w ;  J  liui.  iii.  H,  9; 
lli'b,  xi,  ■»•;(  'IH;  Jude  1)  i :  iui<l  in  Jo!«c'phus  (Ant.  ii,  iii, 
iv),  Philo  {Vi/a  JUojftis),  and  Clemens  Alcxandriuos 
(67r»m.).  </.  The  btttban  tnditions  of  Manctbo,  Ly> 
simachua,  and  Chcrenun,  preserved  in  Joecpbua  (cAp. 
i,  26-32),  of  Artapanua  and  others  in  Euwbius  (Prop. 
AV.  ix,  tf,  2G,  27  >.  njid  of  I  Iecata?us  in  Diml.  8ii'.  xl ;  Stra- 
bo,  xvi,  2.  e.  The  Mussulman  traditions  in  the  Koran 
(ilyVil|X,xviii,  XX,  xxviii,  xl),  and  the  Arabian  legends, 
as  i^TCQ  in  Weil's  JHUiciU  Ligtmbf  D'ilerbelot  (a.  v. 
Hoosaa),  and  Lane'a  SttfciieiUf  p.  188.  /.  The  tng' 
mentary  apocrj-phal  l)ook»  uf  M<>?es  (Fabri<  ius.  Cot!. 
I'sriid.  V.  T.  I,  825):  (I  )  Prayers  of  Mose.«,  (2  )  Apoca- 
lyj>«e  of  Mot*s,  (3 )  A!'cen>ioii  of  Moses,  g.  In  modem 
times  Ilia  career  and  legialation  have  been  treated  by 
Warborton,  Michaelis,  EwiM,  Banaan,  and  etbam 

Tbe  life  of  Moeea,  in  tbe  later  period  of  the  Jewish 
history,  was  divided  into  three  equal  portions  of  forty 
years  each  (Acts  vii,  23,  30,  36).  Thi^  nLrn  w  ith  the 
natural  arrangement  of  his  bisU^ry  into  the  three  parte 
of  bia  Egyptian  training,  his  exile  in  Arabia,  and  Ua 
gwKMBent  ef  tbe  lnnfUtirti  nff!!*?ii  in  the  wiUenma 
and  on  tbe  eooflnea  of  Pdestine. 

1.      Piirrnfiir/'.  /ili  ffi.  iiml  /''lucatumr—TtmiMmib' 
diate  [ledigrec  of  Moses  is  as  follows : 
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In  this  frt'neali'jy.  as  ia  all  the  others  givi  u  i  f  the  same 
period,  there  is  an  interval  of  four  to  six  generations 
(BMnnc^  Ordo  Smdorum,  p.  301  scp).  In  tbe  Koran,  by 
•  atnnge  oonfoaioat  tbe  hunily  of  Moaes  is  confounded 
witb  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth,  chiefly  through  tbe 
iilt  ntirirjitinii  (  f  MarA"  and  Miriam,  and  tlii>  thiril  i  tinp- 
tcr,  w  hich  de:<cribes  the  evangelical  bistort',  bears  the 
name  of  the  Family  of  Amram."  Altbongb  little  is 
known  of  tbe  family  eaoept  tbrongb  ita  ooniaetifln  with 
tbia  ita  meat  illostriona  member,  yet  it  waa  not  without 
influence  on  his  after-life.  The  fact  that  he  was  of  tlM 
tribe  of  Levi  uo  doubt  contributed  to  tbe  selection  flf 
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tliat  iribo  aa  the  oacrcd  caste.  The  tit-  thai  IhiuiuI  ihotn 
to  Moms  was  one  of  kiiuhip,  and  they  thm  naturally 
ralliiHl  around  the  religioo  which  be  had  been  the  maana 
uf  esLahli^in};  (Kx'hI.  xxxii,  28)  with  an  aidor  which 
could  iu»t  have  bci  n  f.xmd  elsewhere.  His  nwn  oap  r 
ilerotion  i«  a]'«i  a  (quality,  fur  good  or  evil,  cliaracteri^tio 
of  the  whuU>.  tribe.  The  Levitlcal  panolliga  and  Ej^yp- 
tian  origin  both  appear  in  the  UmHy  nanoea,  Genkomf 
Eteazar,  are  both  repeated  In  the  younger  RcnefBtioaa. 
Moses  and  I'hlinhiii  (-f  I!ru.;»<  h.  IIUU  tlf  Ph't/ifpff,  i, 
173j  are  Kgyptian.  'Iho  iiaiiu'  <>C  liii  ukiiIut,  Jofhelicd, 
implies  the  knowlcdgf  of  the  luvm-  «f  ,l<  bovnli  in  tlu- 
bowm  of  the  fiunily.  It  U  iu  first  distinct  oppearancc 
in  Che  aaeted  hiatarf.  Mitfam,  who  moat  have  heen 
i-oMsideraMy  oMcr  than  him^wlf,  and  Aaron,  who  was 
ilircc  yeiirt  uMcr  (Kxod.  vii,  7),  al'terwards  occupy  that 
iu'ii'i>.'ii<irii.-o  of  I  H>Mt  ion  whieh  their  nipalar  age  would 
naturally  give  them. 

Mikftea  was  bom  KC  1739,  and,  according  to  Kfanetho 
(Joaephus,  .1  p.  i,  26;  ii,  8)^  at  HeUopoUa,  in  the  time  of 
the  dee|>4  it  tl«  ;>remtoii  of  his  lUtion  in  the  K};yptian 
servitude,  llciu  -  the  Jewish  proverb,  "  When  ilir  tale 
of  bricks  is  douitliHl,  then  comes  Moses.''  His  birth  (nc- 
conliiig  to  Josephuis  Ant.  ii,  9,  2, 8, 4)  bad  been  foretold 
to  Phuaoh  by  the  EgypAta  magidana^  and  to  bis  father 
Amnmi  hr  e  dream— «•  respect  i  vcly  the  fntare  dcatroyer 
nuil  ili'ltvrriT.  The  pan^;«  of  his  niotbcr'!*  labor  were 
alii'vi.niol  so  o-i  to  eimble  her  to  evaile  the  K);yptian 
midwive*.  The  story  of  hii*  l)irth  i*  th(»rou>,'bly  Kfjyj)- 
tiaii  ill  its  scene.  The  beauty  of  the  new-born  babe— 
in  the  later  versions  of  the  otoiy  ampfilied  into  a  lieanty 
and  nse  (Joaephua,  Ui.  1, 5)  almoet  divine  {aoriloQ  rif 
dt^.  Acts  vii,  t20;  the  word  dirrfior  is  taken  frt>ni  the 
Sept.  version  of  Exo<l.  ii,  '2,  an>l  is  u»e«l  apiin  in  Ileb. 
xi,  23,  and  is  applied  to  none  but  Moses  in  the  N.  T.) — 
indnced  the  mother  to  make  extraofdinary  cfli»ta  for 
pieaenration  from  the  general  deatmetioii  of  the 
infimts  of  Israel.  For  three  months  the  ehild  wat 


cealfil  in  thn  l]riu*p.  'I'lii  ii  liis  miither  plnct  il  him  i;i  a 
sn>all  Ixiat  nr  basket  of  pajn  rus — perha]>.H  Irum  a  cur- 
rent Egyptian  belief  that  the  plant  is  a  protection  from 
crocodiles  (Plutarch,  /«.  and  Os,  p.  858)--cloeed  against 
the  water  hy  MtameR.  Thla  wee  ptoeed  aawng  the 
ar|aatic  vegetation  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  canals  of  the 
Nile.  See  Xilk.  The  mother  departed  as  if  unable  to 
bear  the  si^^ht.  'Hie  si.itrr  linj;iTed  to  watch  Iht  lirntli- 
er's  fate.  The  basket  (.Josephu-i,  ib.  4)  Hoated  down  the 
The  Kgyptian  princess  cume  down  (after  the 
I  «f  her  eomtiy,  which  allowed  OMwe  ftcedom  to 
feoMlte  tlian  la  now  conmna  in  the  Eaat)  to  hetho  in 
the  sacrwl  river,  or  (.liiM'|ihii'<,  Auf.  ii,  !>.  '■))  ti>  play  l«v 
its  side.  Her  attendant  sUves  followed  her  (_8cc  Wil- 
kinsoii,  Anc.  K'j.  ii,  889).  She  saw  the  baalMt  in  the 
dags,  or  (Joaephna)  bome  down  the  aiieeoi,  and  dia- 
patched  divcra  aiier  it.  The  divers,  or  one  of  the  fe- 
male ^'!^vl■■l.  brini;,'ht  it.  It  wn*  opened,  ami  tlio  rrv  of 
the  i  liilii  iiinvLil  the  princess  to  coinpaNsioii.  .She  de- 
icrriiiiicil  lo  rear  it  as  lii  r  u\vn.  Tlir  child  refused  the 
milk  of  Plgyptian  nurses  (Joaepbus^.  The  sister  was 
thenatluuidtoieeonaiciidallcbKWDanni.  ThecUU 
was  hnugbt  up  as  the  princess's  son,  and  the  memory 
of  the  incident  was  long  cherished  in  the  name  given 
to  till'  f.iiin.riiii^'  oftUr  «:iti  r's  ?tidc— whether  accitrdiuf; 
to  its  Hebrew  or  Egyptian  form.  (Sec  above.)  The 
child  was  ailopted  by  the  princess.  Tradition  describes 
iu  beauty  aaaogfcat  that  iMMaen-byacood  fixed  to  look 
It  it,  and  laborers  left  thetr  work  to  steal  a  glance  (Jo- 
vcphus,  .In/,  ii.  !>,  (".>.  His  foster-mother  (to  \\\\'>m  tlie 
Jewislj  tradition  i^nve  the  name  of  /"Afmnfrti*,  Josephui^, 
Ant.  ii.  9,  5;  Artapanus,  I'ra-fi.  Kr.  ix,  27,  the  name  of 
Merrhitf  and  tb«  Arabian  traditiona  that  of  ^siol,  Jala- 
laddfai,  pk887)  was  (aoeording  to  AitapanM,  Eosebios, 
Prop.  Ev,  ix,  27)  the  daughter  of  Palmanothes,  who 
was  reigning  at  lIelio|N>li.«,  and  the  wife  of  Chenephrex, 
who  was  rriifnliii,'  at  Memphis.  In  this  tradition,  and 
that  of  Fhilo  (1*.  .1/.  i,  4^,  she  has  no  child,  and  hence 
her  ddi^t  at  flndiqg  oiM  Mmv  •titmpta  han  been 


made  in  modem  timet  to  identify  the  Pharaoh  into 
whoee  family  Moses  was  thus  introdnoed,  but  different 
Egyptdogists  luve  %-ahed  widely  as  to  hia  aanM  and 
rehitire  position,  aeoonUng  to  their  several  ehromdegi- 

c:il  and  lii-inriral  s<  hcnics.  S(  v  I'.i.vrT.  The  latest 
and  mo!il  plaiiMlilc  etluri  in  this  direction  is  that  of 
Osbum  (in  the  Jowr.  <;/".s<ir.  July,  18G0,  p.257  sq.), 
who  aiguea  fnn  a  number  of  striking  coiacidimcea  with 
the  monuinental  reooidt  that  It  most  have  been  no  leas 
than  Seaostri-i-K.nmcses,  the  famous  architectural  mon- 
arch of  the  I'Jth  ily nasty,  whose  fton  Ameiieplilln«.  (lying 
siNtn  after  his  accession,  w  as  snccccded  by  a  sister,  Tho- 
noris  (in  that  cose  the  fusler-mothcr  of  Moaes),  who 
again,  after  a  long  leign,  was  succeeded  liy  her  nephew, 
Sethos  II,  the  latter  having  alreaiiy  lieeB  associate  king 
in  Up|>er  I'gypt.  This  last  then,  if  we  might  trust 
these  precarious  syncbraaiiiii%  woliM  be  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  exode  (tj.  v.). 

From  this  time  for  many  years  Moses  must  lie  oomid* 
eied  as  an  Egyptian.  In  the  Paotateueh  thia  period  ia  a 
blank,  but  in  the  N. T.  he  la  repieaented  aa  "educated 
(iTTtin'tv^il)  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  and  as 
"mighty  iu  words  and  deeds"  (^Acts  vii,  '2'lj.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summan>-  of  the  Jewish  uid  Egyptian 
traditiona  which  fill  up  the  siknoe  of  the  aaescd  wiitier. 
He  was  educated  at  Hdkpolb  (compi  Simbo,  xvii,  1), 
and  grew  up  there  as  a  priest,  under  his  Egyptian  name 
ol  Osarsiph  <Mauetho,  a|i.  Josephu^,  r.  A  p.  i,  2G,  2«,  31) 
or  Tisitheu  (t^'tuerenioii,  ih.  '.VJi.  He  was  (awording 
to  these  accouuu)  taught  the  whole  range  of  Greek, 
Chaldce,  and  Assyrian  literature.  Fn>m  the  Eg}'ptians 
especially  he  learned  matheatatica,  to  train  hia  miiid  for 
the  unprejudiced  reception  of  tmth  (Philo,  V.  3f.  i,  5). 
"He  iuveniid  Imats  and  cnixinrs  for  buiUling — instru- 
ments i>f  war  and  of  hyiiraulics— hieroglyphics — djvi- 
xion  of  lands"  ( ArtajMinus,  ap.  Euseb.  Prtrp.  Ke.  ix,  27). 
Ue  taught  Urfiheus,  and  was  hence  called  Iqr  the  Gieaka 
Hnaanis  (jb.),  and  by  the  Egyptians  Hermes  (A.).  He 
tanu'lit  grammar  to  the  Jews,  win  nrc  it  spread  to  Pha>- 
nicia  and  (irecce  ( Eupoletnus,  nj).  t  icm.  Alexand.  Utrom, 
i,  p.  M'd).  He  tras  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Ethiopians.  Ue  got  rid  of  the  serpents  of  the  coon- 
try  to  he  travened  by  turning  badtetflda  of  ibisn  open 
them  (.b\se|Thtis.  Atif.  ii,  IQ^S)^and  founded  the  city  of 
liermo|xjlis  to  commemorate  his  victory  ( Arlapainis,  ap. 
1-usc'b.  ix,  27 ).  He  advanced  to  Sjdia,  the  capital  of 
Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  .Menn',  from  hii 
adopted  mother  Mefrtli^  whom  he  buried  there  (ib.\ 
Tbarbia,  the  daughter  of  llie  king  of  Ethiopia,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Eg>-pt 
niili  li'  r  11'  Ills  wife  (.Jos.  plnis.  iV(.).  See  1).  W.  ^loller, 
iJe  M'j.-ir  jiliUofupho  (Aliurf,  17u7);  Adami,  Axrrc.  exr^. 
p.  92  sq. ;  lirucker,  HUl.phiL  i,  78|  J.&Waldi, (Mserr. 
ia  A'.  T.  (Jen.  1727),  p.  62  oq. 

t.  Pieriod  tf  Momia  BetinrntmU—Th*  mntore  of  hia 
mother  is  pnibably  the  umncutiontil  link  which  bound 
him  to  his  own  jK-ople,  and  the  time  h.ad  at  last  arrived 
when  he  was  resolved  to  reclaim  his  nationality.  Here 
again  the  N.  T.  preserves  the  tradition  in  a  more  dis- 
tinct fonn  tlum  the  account  ia  the  Pentaieoch.  **  Mmea, 
when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son 
of  l*hanM»h'»  daughter ;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  afHic- 
lion  with  the  [X'oiilc  of  (iisl  than  to  t  niny  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riehoa  than  the  treasures"— the  ancient  accurou- 
Uted  treasure  of  Khampainitaa  and  the  old  kingi  "of 
Eg>pt''  (lleh.  xi,  24-26).  In  his  earliest  Infimey  be 
was  rc|"<rtcd  to  have  nTiiM-il  the  milk  of  Kgyptiea 
nurses  i.los*'phus.  Ant.  ii, 5),  and  when  three  years  old 
to  have  trampled  under  his  feet  the  crown  which  Pha- 
raoh had  pleyfnlly  pUoed  on  hia  head  (&  7>  Aooonl- 
ing  to  the  Alexandrian  representatloa  omUo  (V,  Jf.l, 
n  I,  1m-  led  an  a-icc  tic  life,  in  onler  to  pursue  his 
pliiioMpphic  spi^viLHtiouN  Acconling  to  the  Egyptinnr 
tradition,  although  a  priest  of  Hcliopolis,  he  always pev- 
formed  his  prayers,  in  oonformity  with  the  custom  of 
Ua  tehen^oataide  the  walls  of  the  dty,  lathe  opaaaif^ 
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tURiinf;  towanls  the  sun-rising  (Jus^phus,  A pian,  ii,  2). 
The  king  wan  cxcitwl  to  hatmi  l>y  the  priest*  of  Kgyjn, 
who  fon-snw  ihcir  (!o>ir(iy(T  (  i'/j.  i,  or  by  hii»  own  envy 
(ArtapaiuM,  ap.  Kiistrb.  t'rtrp,  Ar.  i\,  "J"  ).  Various  plot* 
of  as-m5^iiifltio«  were  contriviit  n^'ninst  him,  which 
bilciL  The  la«t  was  after  he  had  ctcaped  acnaa  tbc 
Mile  from  Memphis,  wamc<i  l)y  his  brother  Aamn,  and 
Vb^n  pnr»ii«i  by  the  n>sasHiii  lit-  killc<l  liini  (I'l.i.  The 
aime  (jeiKT.il  account  of  ciins|iiracic.H  n;cain.-(t  hi.s  life  ai>- 
paar»  in  Josephiui  (,In/.  ii,  10).  All  that  remains  of 
ttteae  tiaditiuoa  in  the  aacretl  amative  ia  tJi«  aimple 
and  natanl  ineSdaat  tint  watng  an  bnwHte  aoflbing 
the  bastinado  from  an  Egj'ptian.  ami  thinking  that  fhoy 
wer»>  alone,  he  «lew  the  Ktfvptian  (the  later  tradition, 
preju  rv-nl  liy  ( 'li'inriit  of  Alrxandria,  saiil,  "  Nviili  a  >vor(l 
of  hi.i  mouth" ),  and  buried  the  corpse  in  the  sand  (the 
sand  of  the  de»crt  then,  as  now,  running  doae  up  to  the 
cultivated  tract).  The  fire  of  patriotism  which  thus 
tamed  him  into  a  deliverer  from  the  oppremors,  turns 
him  ill  tho  same  ptory  into  the  ]»f'ai  e-m!iki  r  of  the  op- 
pressed. .Seo  J.  F.  Mayer,  i'li  um  ilttMn  .K'jyiitium  justf 
iKte^ieit  (Viteb.  ltJ«iij;  IIofTmami,  iMott*  just.  .f.>/y/</n 
pemumtr  (UaL  17i6>  It  ia  cbaiactarirtic  of  the  faith- 
folneas  of  the  Jewish  records  that  hi*  flight  it  then  oe- 
ca.«i>iii(>(l  rntlior  by  th<>  malignity  uf  hll  COUDtrymen 
than  by  tlie  enmity  of  the  Kcyp'ianR.  So  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's speech  it  is  this  |)art  of  the  story  which  is  drawn 
out  at  greater  leqgth  than  in  tho  original,  evidently 
with  a  view  to  ehowbtg  Che  idendtjr  ortiM  nannw  ipiiH 
which  had  thus  displayed  itself  equally  against  tbdr 
first  and  their  hi*t  iJeliverer  (Acts  vii,  •.'.')  :i'<).  Bat  his 
s|iirit  was  yet  too  rasli  ami  viiulii  iiv  i  |.i  lit  Uitn  fcr  liriii^' 
the  meek  and  patient  instrument  uf  the  Divine  ptiqH»M  «. 
The  diacoveiy,  too^  of  the  eerriie  and  treacherous  tem- 
per efhia  own  eonpatriotadishearteneil  him.  He  need- 
ed the  bneing  at  well  as  the  purifying;  di.Hcifilinc  which 
yearn  of  calm  rrflei'tiiin  ami  pcacf  fiil  M-If-rulliiri'  iilone 
could  give  in  order  to  make  him  the  cool,  lirm,  and  in- 
dependent leader  of  a  (xipular  movement. 

Moaea  fled  into  Midial^  liC  im.  Jlejrond  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  or  near  the  peninania  of  Sfnisi,  ita  precif>e 
situation  \*  tinknoAvn.  Arabian  tradition  jHiint.t  to  the 
country  east  of  the  (iulf  of  Akaba  («•«•  IjilM>rde).  JoM'- 
phus  (.-III/,  ii,  11,1)  makes  it  "  by  the  Red  Siu, '  I  In  re 
W88  a  tamotts  well  ("  the  well,''  £xod.  ii,  lb)  sum>unde«i 
bgr  tanlu  for  watering  the  lleefca  «f  the  Bedouin  henls- 
nen.  By  thia  wdl  the  fugitive  seated  himself  ''at 
noon"  (Joseph.  and  watclied  the  gathering  of  the 
sliK]  .  There  vcirv  the  Arabian  shepherds  and  there 
were  also  seven  maiden;*,  whom  the  shephents  rudely 
dfore  away  firaoa  tlie  m ater.  Tlia  chlvahrous  spirit  (if 
we  nuqr  ao  apply  «  Badem  phrase)  which  had  already 
bioken  forth  in  hdudf  of  his  oppressed  coimtrnnen, 
htolce  forth  again  in  Inhnlf  uf  thr  di>lrer(H»  il  nmiilt  n^. 
Th^  returne*!  unusually  .«ooii  to  their  fallnT.  and  told 
hin  of  their  adventure.  Their  father  was  a  pi  rsoii  of 
whom  we  know  but  little,  but  of  whom  that  little  ahows 
how  great  an  inflaenee  he  exereitad  over  tho  fhtinre 
career  of  Moses.  It  w.i-<  Jc  thro,  or  Reuel,  or  Hobab^ 
chief  or  priest  ("  Sheik  cxai  ily  expressea  the  tUlloo  of 
the  religious  and  |HiIiii<'nl  intliicnco  >  <if  the  Blidianitish 
tribes^  Moaea,  who  up  to  this  time  bad  been  "an  Kgyp- 
tira"  (Bxed.  tt,  19),  now  became  fbr  a  long  period,  indi- 
cated by  the  later  tradition  aa  forty  years  (Acta  vii,  80), 
an  Arabian.  He  married  Zipporab,  daughter  of  his 
lio<it,  t>>  whom  he  also  became  the  lemmt  and  sbep- 
henl  t  KsfH\.  ii,  21 ;  iii,  1 ). 

The  I'lank  which  during  the  stay  in  Kg>-pt  is  filled 
op  by  Egyptian  traditiooB  can  bem  only  te  atipplied 
frara  Indirect  allurions  in  other  parts  of  the  O.T.  The 

alliance  bc-tween  I«ra<l  and  the  Kenite  brniM'h  of  the 
Midianite.s  now  lirnt  formeil,  was  never  bruk-  ri.  See 
Kksitb.  Jethro  became  their  guide  through  tlif  des- 
ert. If  from  Egypt,  m  we  have  seen,  waa  derived  the 
moiiar  and  rdlghms  kaming  of  MoBea,  and  with  thia 
mneh  of  their  outw-ani  ceremonial,  so  from  Jethro  was 
derived  the  organiaation  of  their  judicial  and  social  ar- 


rangements during  their  nomadic  state  fExo<1.  xviii. 
21-23).  Nor  is  the  conjecture  of  Kwold  (dmrh.  ii,  r/.t, 
CM)  iniproliable,  that  in  thi-  p.T-tural  and  simple  relation 
there  is  an  indication  of  a  w  ider  concert  than  is  directly 
stated  between  the  rising  of  the  IsneBteain  Egypt  and 
the  Arabian  tribea,  who,  under  the  name  of  "  the  Shep- 
herda,"  bad  recently  been  expelled.  According  to  Ar- 
tapaiuis  ('Kii'.(  1>.  /'r.r;!.  /•>.  i\.  i'7  i.  \U  w\  jirtiiallv  nr^'cd 
Muses  to  make  w  ar  upon  Kgy  pt.  Something  of  a  juint 
action  is  implied  in  the  visit  of  Aaron  to  the  desert 
(Exod.  iv,  27;  conp.  AItapanu^  kI  mp,)\  aomcthing 
abo  hi  flie  aacrednem  of  Sinai,  alicady  recognieed  both 
by  Israel  and  by  the  Anbe  (Exod.  vill,  27 ;  compb  Jo- 
seph. Attl.  ii,  V>,  1). 

lint  the  chief  cfTcct  of  this  May  in  Arabia  was  on 
.Mones  himself.  It  waa  in  the  seclusion  and  simplicity 
of  his  shepherd-life  that  he  received  hia  call  as  a  proph- 
et. The  traditional  scene  of  this  great  event  is  in  the 
valley  of  Shoeib,  or  Ilobab,  on  the  m-rth  nide  ofJtbrl 
Milsa.  Its  cx.'K  i  •■pMi  is  innrki  d  liy  ilic  (  nmcnt  of  St. 
( 'atharine,  of  w  hich  the  altar  ia  said  to  stand  on  tbc  site 

uf  the  Huniing  Iiu»h.  The  original  indicationa are  too 
slight  to  enable  ua  to  fix  the  spctt  with  any  certainty. 

To  judge  fipom  the  indicationa  given  In  the  Bible  (Exod. 
iv.  '11  \  Numb.  X.  Jciliro  must  have  rcsidetl  mnith- 
east  of  that  mountain  (  Keil.  ii,  ;{'.';'>;  .t\iilonini  I'larrnt. 
Itintrin  .  c.  37 ;  ,1  Hit  Sitnci,  Mnji.  ii,  22).  It  tH  remarka- 
ble that  the  time  of  the  calling  of  Moses  in  the  mount 
of  Clod  waa  oontemporaneoue  with  the  extraordinarir 
spirit  of  prayer  among  the  oppressed  nation  in  Tlm  pt 
(Kxixi.  ii,  2.1).  The  call  itwlf  was  ai  •'the  back"  of 
■  tlic  wililcriics.-.""  at  Ib-nb  (  Kxod.  iii,  1) ;  to  which  the 
Hebrew-  aild»,  while  the  Sept.  omits,  "the  motmtain  of 
( iod."  Joeephua  further  partieulai^Ka  that  it  waa  the 
loftiest  of  all  the  mountains  in  that  region,  and  the  beat 
for  pasturage,  from  its  g<Mxl  grass;  and  that, owing  to  a 
Ixlief  in  its  l>eing  inhabited  by  the  Divinity,  the  shep- 
herds feared  to  approach  it  (/In/,  ii,  12,  1).   Pbilo  ( I*. 

i,  12)  addi  that  it  waa  "  a  grove"  or  "  glade."  Upon 
the  mountain  wm  a  wtll-known  briery  .ohrub  or  tree 
(n:cn,  tht  mhU,  A.  T.  "a  bush"— the  definite  aitide 
may  indicate  either  "the  partieuhir  ctlal»atcd  tree," 
sacml  |.crlia|.s  already,  or  "the  tree*  Or  "ve^'iim ion 
|H<  uliar  to  the  sukjI").  utiually  thought  to  hare  been  the 
Bcacin  or  the  thom-tree  of  the  detM^rt,  spreading  OOt  Ite 
tangled  branches,  thick  set  with  white  tbonis^  over  the 
rocky  grxNind ;  but  perhaps  only  a  fanmble,  or  some  one 
of  the  I  ri^tly  plants  with  which  the  de.*ert  aU  imdK. 
Comp.  lU  ichliii-Mcldcg,  Mot.  (Jt»ch.  r.  bremitntUu  J><,nt- 
hu*ch  (Frieb.  iKil  i.  See  Siiittim  ;  Tiioier.  It  was  thia 
bush  which  became  the  qrmbol  of  the  divine  Presence, 
in  tho  foim  of  a  tm»  ef  m  in  the  midst  of  it,  In  which 
the  dry  bnaches  would  naturally  have  crackle<l  and 
burned  in  a  moment,  but  which  played  around  it  with- 
out coii!>uniing  it.  In  rhilu  i  I'.  .1/.  i.  I  J  i  ••  ilie  aii^-<  l"  is 
described  as  a  titronge  Init  lieauliful  creature,  .\rtaiui- 
nus  (Euaeb.  Pr.  Kc.  is, 27)  icpresents  it  as  a  fire  suddenly 
bunting  from  the  bam  poiiiid,  and  feeding  itaelf  with* 
out  fticL  But  thia  ia  far  lesa  exprNslve  than  the  Biblical 
imago.  Like  all  the  vi>i'  i  *  the  divine  I'rcH  ncc  n-- 
conled  in  the  <  ).  T.  as  maiulcstcd  at  the  outwt  of  a  pro- 
phetical career,  ibis  wa;*  exactly  suited  to  the  eJrctmt- 
atanceaof  the  tribe.  It  waa  the  true  likeness  of  the  ooo- 
dition  of  Israel — in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  yet  not  de- 
strovcd  fcomp.  I'hilo,  1'.  M.  i.  The  ijlace  Um>.  in  the 
desert  Niliiuilc. wa»ei|ually  approprinli',  u.>>a  hign  that  the 
divine  priJtcrlii>n  \v,is  iioi  <'iiMtiiiiil  either  txi  the  sanctu- 
aries of  Eg}'pt  or  tu  the  Holy  Land,  but  was  to  be  found 
with  any  faithful  worshipper,  fugitive  and  aolitaiTthongh 
he  might  be.  The  rocky  uround  nt  once  became  "  holy," 
and  the  shepherd's  haiulal  was  tu  U'  taken  ulT  no  leaa 
than  on  the  threshold  uf  a  palace  or  a  temple.  It  is  this 
feattira  of  the  incident  on  which  St.  Stephen  dwella  aa 
a  proof  of  tiM  aidveraallty  of  tha  traa  religion  (Ada  vii, 
29  The  call  or  rcveUtion  was  twofoM^l.)  Th* 

declaration  of  the  Sacred  Kame  expressed  the  Ctcnial 
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■df-exutencc  of  the  one  God.  The  name  it.vlf,  as  a1-  I 
rcatly  nuiitiomil,  must  have  been  kiidwn  in  tin  family 
of  Aaruu.  liul  iU  grami  Mpulicaiicti  waa  iiuw  tir.>t 
drawn  out.  See  Jkhovah.  (2.)  The  mianon  was  given  | 
to  Ifom  to  tlalim  hia  peopke.  The  two  Mgoa  are 
chtnusteriatie— tbo  ooe  of  hu  put  Egyptian  life,  the 
other  of  his  active  shfiihrrii  life.  In  the  rush  of  leprosy 
into  hiA  hand  is  the  liiii<  l>etween  him  and  the  people 
whom  the  Egyptians  called  a  nation  of  lepers  (Josephuis 
AptOKf  i,  26).  (The  Uuasuloiaa  legends  apeak  of  bia 
trbite  ihining  hand  as  the  tmtnmieRt  of  hia  niineka 
[D'Herbelot ].  Heiioe  "the  while  haiur  i.-.  pmverbial 
for  the  hcaliii;!  art.)  In  the  (ranfformaliitn  of  hit  ^h(•p- 
her>l '•*  HtalTii  I  In'  ;cl»rillcation  of  the  iiimple  pastonil  lite, 
of  which  that  staff  was  the  symbol,  into  the  great  career 
which  lay  before  it.  The  humble  yet  wonder-working 
eiook  ia,  in  the  history  of  Moaes,  aa  fiwahl  finely  ob^ 
serreji,  what  the  deapiaed  cto«  is  in  the  first  hiator>'  of 
( "liri^;  ;;i:riiy.  In  this  call  of  Mum'.-',  as  i  f  the  aposiles 
aficrwartb,  the  man  is  swallowed  up  in  the  caiiM;.  Vet 
this  is  the  passage  in  his  >ii.>«tury  which,  more  than 
aiqr  other,  bri^p  out  hia  external  and  (kmeatio  fda- 
tkms. 

Mnses  retunied  to  Egypt  from  his  exile,  KC  10.'>«. 
His  Arabian  wife  and  her  two  infant  sons  were  with 
him.  She  was  seated  with  them  on  the  ass  (the  a»» 
was  known  as  the  animal  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people 
from  Jacob  ilown  to  David).  Hoappannlljrwdkedby 
their  side  with  his  shepherd's  staff.  (The  Sept.  substi- 
tutes the  general  term  ra  vvo!^i>yia.)  On  the  journey 
back  lo  ll^,'yi)t  a  mysterious  incident  occum^d  in  the 
Gunily,  which  can  only  be  explained  with  difficulty. 
The  moot  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  at  the 
caravansary  either  Moses  or  Uerahom  (the  context  of 
the  preceding  verses  f  iv,  28, 23]  rather  points  to  the  lat- 
ter) wiVH  Mruck  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mortal  illness. 
In  some  way,  not  apparent  to  us,  this  illness  was  con- 
nected  by  Zipporah  with  the  fact  that  her  son  had  not 
been  ciicniBciaed— whether  in  the  general  nq^kct  of 
that  rite  among  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  or  in  conse- 
i|iiriii"i'  <if  tii'*  birth  ill  Miilinii.  She  in!»tanily  piTfinneil 
ihe  rite,  ami  threw  the  sharp  instrument,  stained  with 
the  fresh  blood,  at  the  feet  of  her  husham),  exclaiming, 
in  the  agony  of  a  mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her 
«hild>-^  A  bloody  husband  thoa  art,  to  eaoae  the  death 
of  my  son."  Then,  when  the  tecoverj*  frtjm  the  illness 
took  place  (whether  of  Moses  or  <Ier»hom),  she  ex- 
claiiiii'il  n;^.iii) — ''A  blooily  husbau>l  still  thmi  art,  Init 
not  HO  as  to  cause  the  child's  death,  hut  only  to  bring 
about  his  circumcision."  So  Evvald  explains  the  iiar- 
latire  (GesciUdUc^  voL  ii»  pt.  ii,  p.  105),  takiqg  the  sick- 
ness to  have  rioted  Mosea.  RosenrnOller  naltfla  Oer- 
shorn  the  victim,  and  makes  Xip[K>rah  addreia  JdlOVBh, 
the  Arabic  word  for  "  marriage "  being  a  synonym  for 
"  circumcision.**  It  is  posMble  that  on  this  .story  is 
founded  the  tradition  of  Artapanua  (Etiseb.  Pr,  £v.  ix, 
27),  that  the  Ethiopians  derived  dmnneirion  ftom  Mo- 
ses. It  wiiuM  seem  to  have  Wen  in  cnnse<|iie!ico  of  this 
event,  whatever  ii  was,  tlint  I  he  wile  and  her  children 
were  sent  back  to  .lethro,  an  1  remiiined  with  him  till 
Hoees  joiuod  them  at  Kephidim  (Kxod.  xviii,  2-6), 
Which  IS  the  hut  tine  that  she  ia  distinct^  inentiaQed. 
In  Numb,  xit,  1  we  hear  of  a  Cushito  wife  who  gave 
umbrage  to  Miriam  and  Aamn.  This  may  bo — (1)  an 
I'.tbioiiian  (Cushite)  wife,  taken  after  Zipporah's  death 
(Lwahl,  Grtch.  ii,  2"2t»);  (2)  the  Ethiopian  princess  of 
Josephus  (.-I  nt.  i,  10,  2 ;  but  that  whole  story  is  proba- 
bly only  an  infoence  from  Nnmb.xii,  1);  Zipporah 
hanelf,  wUeh  ia lendned  probable  by  the  juxta|>osition 
of  Cushan  with  Midi.in  in  Il.ib.  iii.  7.  1  bf  two  s-ms 
also  sink  into  obscurity.  Tiieir  names,  though  of  Le- 
vi tical  origin,  relate  to  their  foreign  birthplace.  (Jer- 
ahon, "  Btcanger,"  and  £li-eser,  *<  God  is  my  help,"  eom- 
manocated  tbtir  IhtheKs  estle  and  escape  (Exod.  xviii, 
8, 4).  fxcrshom  was  the  fatlicr  of  the  wan<lering  Invite 
Jonathan  (Judg.  xviii,  au),  and  the  ancestor  of  hhebuel, 
DiTid'a  ehiaf  UeMuicr  (1  Oumi.  xsiii,  M;  jadv,  S0> 


Eliczer  had  an  only  son,  Rehabiah  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  17), 
who  w  as  tlie  auci  sii  ir  of  a  numerous  but  obs<'ure  pnig- 
eny,  whose  represe  ntative  in  David's  time— the  last  de- 
scendant of  Muses  known  to  us — was  Sbelomitb,  guard 
of  the  oonaeciBtcd  treaaoRB  in  the  temple  (1  ChnNi. 
xxvt,  25-28). 

After  this  parting  Mows  advanced  into  the  dc<«Tt, 
and  at  tlie  same  s|Hit  whiTc  he  had  had  his  vision  en- 
countered Aaron  ( l^xixl.  iv,  27).  From  that  meeting 
and  co-operation  we  have  the  lirat  distinct  tudicaiioo  of 
llosei^s  penomd  appaannee  and  ehaiaetar.  The  tim- 
ditional  representations  of  him  in  aome  respects  well 
agree  with  that  which  we  derive  from  Michael  Aiigelo's 
r.'inions  slatoi-  in  the  church  of  St.  I'ietro  in  Vinculi  at 
Korue.  IxHig, shaggy  hair  and  lieani  is  described  as  his 
characteriatie  equally  bj  Josephus,  Dioth>rus  (i,  p.  424), 
and  Artapenua  (jtopagnKt  ap.  £ua^  Pr«j^  Jit.  ix,  27). 
To  this  Artapenua  adda  the  eorkms  touch  that  it  was  of 

a  reddish  hue,  tinginl  with  gray  (jri'0<j((f»;r,  TroXoV'i. 
The  traditions  of  his  beauty  and  size  as  a  child  have  al- 
ready been  mentione(L  They  arc  continued  to  his 
manhood  in  the  Gentile  descriptions.  *'  Tall  and  digoi- 
fled,"  says  Artapanus  (/laxpoc,  dCiw^artcdc) — ^"Wiae 
and  beautiful  at  bis  father  .Tu<o|)h"  (with  a  curious  ciui- 
fusion  of  genealogies),  says. I  ustiii  (xxxvi.i'i.  iiut  Ijc- 
yond  the  slight  glance  at  his  infantine  beauty,  no  hint 
of  this  grand  personality  ia  given  in  the  Bible.  What 
is  deaoribed  ia  rather  the  reverse.  The  only  point  there 
brought  out  is  a  singular  and  unlooked-for  iuArmity: 
'■  O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  doquent,  neither  heretofore  nor 
since  thou  hast  spoken  to  thy  servant;  hut  I  am  s'<"v,- 
of  speech  and  of  a  alow  tongue. . .  .  How  shall  I'haraoh 
hear  me,  which  am  of  uncircumcised  lips'?"  (i.  e.  slow, 
without  words,  stammering,  hesitating;  Sept.  <0xm!- 
tptavoc  icni  iinpvyXttmof;);  lus  *'speedi  contemptible," 
like  St.  raul's— like  the  English  Cromwell  (cmip.  Car- 
lyle'.s  rno,tii;ll.  ii,  219)  — like  the  lirsl  efforts  of  the 
(ire-ek  L>emi>silienea.  In  the  solution  of  ibis  diffieilltj 
which  Moses  ofliua  we  read  both  the  diaintcnatodnci% 
which  te  the  most  distinct  trait  of  his  pemnal  cbarae* 

ler,  and  the  fnfun'  n  lnlion  of  the  two  brothers.  "  Send, 
1  pray  thee,  by  the  hand  of  liiin  whom  thou  uilt  ^^  nd" 
(i. e. "make  any  one  thy  aixistle  rather  than  hk  j.  In 
oatward  appearance  this  prayer  was  granted.  Aaron 
spoke  and  aeted  for  Meaea,  and  was  the  pennanwit  ia- 
heritor  of  the  aacrod  staff  of  power.  But  Moms  was  the 
inspiring  s<Md  l>ehind;  and  so  as  time  rolls  on,  iVaron, 
Ilie  iirim  e  and  |irit  >l,  luii  altiiust  disap|K'ared  from  view, 
and  .Mosi-s,  the  dumb,  backward,  dtciutereated  prophet, 
is  in  appearance  what  he  waa  ia  truth— the  IbniMit 
leader  of  the  chosen  people. 

8.  Sfctaft  PtMc  Coren-.— Thus,  after  the  solitude  ef 
pastoral  life,  where  he  was  appointctl  to  rii>eii  gradually 
for  his  high  calling,  he  was  now  unexpectedly  and  sud- 
denly sent  back  among  his  people,  in  order  to  achie>-e 
their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Overruled 
and  encouraged  by  the  above  rematlnbie  interview  with 
.lehovnb.  he  resumed  his  jrjunu  y  into  I"i;ypt,  where  nei- 
ther the  dispirited  state  of  the  Lsraeiites  nor  the  obsti- 
nate opposition  and  Ihreatenings  of  rharaoh  were  now 
able  to  ahake  the  man  of  God.  iiuppocted  by  his  broths 
er  Aaron,  and  oommissiooed  by  Qed  as  his  choeen  ii»- 
strtiment,  pro\nng,  by  a  series  of  man-ellotu  deeds,  in 
the  midst  of  heathenism,  the  l»od  of  Israel  to  be  the 
only  true  (Iml,  .Mos<  s  at  lost  overcame  the  o|i|M>siii<)n  of 
the  Egypliona  (ExihI.  v-  xiiy.  Acatnling  to  a  divine 
decree,  the  people  of  the  LonI  were  to  quit  Egypt,  ntt* 
der  the  command  of  Moae%  ia  a  trianphaat  manrwr. 
The  punlahmenta  of  Qod  were  peoicd  down  npon  the 

hostile  jieople  in  an  im  reasing  r.itio.  tcrminafini;  in  the 
death  of  the  tirstbom,  as  a  sign  that  ail  hid  destTved 
death.  See  Bauer,  Hebr»  MytL  i.  ^71  -'\..  and  Au^ 
fiikrL  ErUdr.  der  dll£$L  WtmkrgmkidU*,  ii,  174  aq.| 
Roeenmuner,  MoryenL  i,  i7f  eq.,  aad  BtkaL'U  Ht  J. 
Bryant,  Olutn:  en  ihi  Pl.itjutt  injlieted  on  the  Effj/ptian» 
(Lond.  1794) ;  L.  Ikrtholdt,  JJertb,a  Mo§t  ta  ■digSP*' 
j«lii(EiL179»);  Bfchhoni,  ia  the  rtamnif.  ^  Qm 
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rtff.  Wf  ti  ft],  Th«  rormulablc  paww  of  pagWlitm,  in 
Ita  eonflict  with  the  theocracy,  wm  oMijjfd  to  bow  b^- 
Ibra  tlie  appart'iitly  wrak  |>oo|ilf  .  f  iK.'  I.i  r  i.  Tlio 
Egyptians  paid  trilmto  to  the  cini^ratin^  I^rarlitoft 
(£cod.  xii,  'd'>),  who  Ml  out  \at\fn  with  the  opoilii  of 
Tfetorjr.  See  llenabeig,  in  the  BAlioth.  hrtm.  vii, 
634  eq.;  Kaime,  irttliirV  rii/tpmreL  ii,  2(i7  Heng- 

i*toul)erg,  Pfiil.  ii.  •<  (. :  .(u^ti.  Vrb,  dif  dm  Ai'rvp'. 
tihtjinommfwn  (Jtrdlke  (Frckf.  1771);  Auiru!*!!,  'I7in>l, 
Jiiafler,  i,  516  aq.;  Zeibich,  Vern.  Bttraekt.  II,  i,  20  »q.). 
BLC.1668.  The enngedidng  viitdy  endekvorad  to de- 
■tny  the  enii^nuita.  M(WMi,llffinIy  relying  npon  mireo- 
utouR  hf-lp  fnini  tlio  I/ml.  led  his  people  tlirmi^rh  the 
I{e<l  Sea  iulo  Arabia,  while  the  bust  of  I'harauh  [K-r- 
i^hiMi  in  iu  wivea  (Exod.  xii-xv)b  See  Rm  Sba*  Pas- 
SAOK  or. 

Aftertbb  htfpoi  th«  tnoiit  important  funedomef  M»> 

•esesthc  lawpvcr  «f  Ihe  Israelites,  who  were  il^'ntiiird 
to  enter  into  Canaan  as  the  j>e«ple  of  pruiiiix-,  uj«>ii 
whom  rest  1  . 1  tlir  ancient  Mcflsiiipi  of  the  pntriarclin. 
By  the  instrumentality  of  Moses,  they  were  MpiM>inleil 
to  enler  into  intimate  communion  with  (hmI  through  a 
■ICIlliI  omrenHi,  and  to  be  tirmiy  bound  to  him  by  a 
new  i^vwlation.  Moaefi,  having  victoriously  repiilanl 
till-  ntt:u'k  of  the  Amalekiten,  mnrrhcil  to  Moinil  Sinni, 
where  he  »if{nally  pnni-thcHl  the  lU-lection  of  hi.^  |>foplc. 
and  gave  them  the  law  aa  a  testimony  of  tlivine  jiwtioc 
and  mercy.  From  Mount  Sinai  tb^  proceeded  north- 
wafd  to  the  deaert  of  Panm,  and  aent  apica  to  explore 
the  I.inil  of  Canaan  (NnmK  x-xiiiX  On  thi^  iiora^ion 
broke  fnit  a  viult-nt  relwlliou  nfjain^'t  the  Inu  j^iver,  wl:icli 
hf,  liowevcT,  by  divine  as!<i»tance,  energetically  rc- 
pnancd  (Numb,  xiv-xvi).  The  Israelites  frequently 
nnnnnred,  and  were  disobedient  during  aUmt  forty 
yeara.  In  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Kadesb,  which  was 
called  7in,  near  the  Iwundarics  of  the  Edomite«,  after 
the  sistrr  of  Mos<-s  had  ilied,  and  after  even  tin-  new 
generation  had.  like  their  fntherH,  proved  to  be  nlM>ti- 
nate  and  de^jionding,  Iklosc^  fell  into  !<in,  and  was  on  that 
accoont  drprired  of  the  privilege  of  introdncing  the 
people  into  Cbnaan  (Nmnbi  xix,  13).  Re  was  appirfnted 
to  lead  tlii-ni  only  to  the  Ixmndnry  of  their  conniry,  to 
prepare  all  that  was  requisite  for  their  entry  into  the 
land  of  promise,  to  admonish  them  impressively,  and  to 
bieaa  them.  It  was  aoeordiiig  to  tiod'a  appointment 
tidit  the  new  generation  alan^  to  whom  the  oeeapation 

of  the  comitri'  had  been  pwmiaed,  shoiill  nrrivo  nt  tin  ir 
goal  only  at^er  having  vanquished  in.i:i\  i  l^tK  U 
Kven  before  they  had  reached  the  n  al  1 .  I  im  -  ,  W:\- 
naan  they  were  to  lie  iubjectcd  to  a  heavy  and  purifying 
tffaL  It  wai  infMitant  that  a  man  lilte  Moaea  ahould 
have  been  at  the  head  of  Israel  durini^  all  these  provi- 
dential dispensations.  His  authority  was  a  jK)werfid 
preservative  ai;aiiiM  (!<  ;  liiulcncy  under  heavy  iriaN. 
Having  in  vain  attempted  to  pasii  through  the  territory 
of  the  £domit»i,  the  people  marched  around  ita  bounda- 
ries by  a  circnitooa  and  tedioua  route.  Two  powerful 
Icing!  of  the  Amoritea,  Sihon  and  Og,  were  vanquished. 
SIoscs  Ifd  till'  [M  (i[ile  into  the  licldH  of  Monli  ovt-r  ngninst 
Jericho,  to  the  very  threshold  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xx-xxi^. 
The  oracles  of  Balaam  became,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Moae%  lileaaiiiga  to  liis  iwople,  bocaoae  liy  them  they 
were  rendered  eonaciona  of  the  great  importance  of  hay> 
ing  the  Lord  on  their  Nido.  >fo«(  s  happily  avertf.l  the 
danijer  which  llireattiied  the  l-r.-idites  on  the  juirt  of 
IHiiliin  (Xuml).  xxv-xxxi).  Ilrnn;  he  was  enahled  to 
grant  to  some  of  the  tribes  {M^rmancnt  dwellings  in  a 
considerable  tract  of  country-  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
River  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxii),  and  to  give  to  his  people 
a  foretaate  of  that  well-tK>ing  which  was  in  store  for 
them.  Moaes  made  excellent  preparations  for  the  con- 
quest and  distribution  of  the  whole  country-,  and  con- 
duded  his  public  services  with  powerful  adnwwJtkus 
and  impressive  beoedietioaa,  transferring  his  govern- 
ment to  tlM  hands  of  Joahoa,  w1m>  was  not  unworthy 
to  become  the  successor  of  f*o  great  a  man.  B.C. 
1618.  For  details  of  these  incidents,  see  Euti>t;  £x> 
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•1.  /h(i(fi.—\»  exact  conformity  witll  bis  liA 

is  the  account  of  his  end.  The  IxMtk  of  iXeuteraaooiy 
describes,  and  is,  the  long,  last  furetvell  of  the  pmpiiettO 
ilia  people.  It  UxA  place  on  the  tint  day  of  tho  elevw 
enth  month  of  the  fhrticth  year  of  the  wanderings.  !n 

Ilif  pliiiiiH  of  Moab  (Dcitt.  i.  r>,  ri\  in  thf  .t-.^  i  * 

of  .\liila  i.losephus  •I'l'.  iv.  X,  1  i.  S-e  Ahki .-.Sui  ri  i.vf. 
lie  i.H  descriU'd  as  120  years  of  age,  hut  with  his  sight 
and  his  freshneas  of  stroigth  unabated  (Dent,  xxxiv,  7). 
The  addrcts  from  eh.  i  to  cit.  xxx  contains  the  reeaplt. 
ulation  of  the  Inw.  ,Ti.<.hua  was  then  appointed  his  'uc- 
cesstir.  The  l.i\v  «  as  written  out.  and  ordered  to  he  de- 
posite<l  in  the  ark  (.  h.  xxxi  t.  The  wmg  an*t  the  hlew- 
ing  of  the  tribes  conclude  the  farewell  (ch.xxxii,xxxiii>. 

Then  came  the  nyitCffaMa  ekiae;  Aaiffo  carry  oat 
to  the  last  the  idendiatthe  prophet  was  to  live  not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  people,  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  mv 
the  good  lan>l  beyond  tin-  . Ionian.  Iii;t  Tint  l.i  ii 
himself.  The  sin  for  which  this  |H'nalty  wns  inipo>cd 
on  the  prophet  is  difficttlt  to  ascertain  clearly.  It  was 
because  lie  and  Aaion  rebelled  against  Jehovah,  and 
'*l)«1iered  him  not  to  sanctify  him,"  in  the  nrannurings 
at  Kadesb  (XumU  xx,  12;  xxvii.ll;  I)i!it.  xxxii,  51), 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  F'salms  (rvi,  33  i,  Ixcausc  he 
spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  It  .seems  to  have  been 
a  feeling  of  distrust.  Ctm  we  (not,  as  often  rendered, 
can  tre)  bring  water  ont  of  the  dilT?"  {Naml^  xx,  10; 
Sejit.  Ill)  f  f'rfo^i>',**san]y  w-e  cannot").  The  Talinuilic 
trailition,  characteristically,  makes  th<'  t-'iu  to  he  that 
be  called  the  chosen  jveoplc  liy  the  opprobious  name  of 
rebels.*'  He  ascends  a  mountain  in  the  range  which 
rises  above  the  Jonlan  TiUey.  Its  name  is  apecWed  so 
particnlarly  that  it  mnst  have  been  well  known  in  an- 
cient times,  though,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  exploring 
the  eastern  siili'  of  th  '  .Ionian,  the  exnci  loiMiiim  has 
until  recently  been  unidentified.  See  N'Kiti^.  Hence  it 
is  called  by  the  specilic  name  of  th*  I'ifr/uh  (q.  v.).  It 
was  on4  of  those  summits  apparently  dedicated  to  dif- 
(Vrant  diviniries  (Numb,  xxtti,  14).  Here  Moses  took 
his  stand,  and  rmfm  vi  il  tlie  four  creaf  mass<'s  of  I'ales- 
tine  west  of  the  .lordaii  so  far  as  it  couhl  be  discerned 
from  that  height.  The  view  has  passed  into  a  proveib 
for  all  naliooB.  In  two  remarliable  respects  it  illuslnrtcs 
tlie  oiBea  and  character  of  Meaefc  Vmtv  it  was  a  view, 
in  its  fidl  extent,  to  1  c  imagined  rather  than  actually 
seen.  The  foreground  al<»ne  could  he  ch'arly  ilisi'crn- 
e<l  :  Its  distance  had  to  he  supplied  hy  what  was  Im'- 
yond,  though  suggested  by  what  was  within,  the  actiuil 
prospect  of  the  seer.  Secondly,  it  ia  the  HIcencas  of  the 
great  discoverer  pointing  out  what  he  himself  will 
never  reach.  To  English  readers  this  has  been  made 
fumilinr  hy  thr  B]f[ilii  il i-.n  <it  llii-*  jnissage  to  lord  15a- 
con,  origin.illy  in  the  uohlv  poem  of  Cowley,  and  ttieii 
drawn  out  at  length  by  lonl  Maratilay. 

**8o  Moses,  the  servant  of  Jehoval^  died  there  in  the 
land  of  Moob,  according  to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  he 
buried  him  in  a  'ravine"  in  the  land  of  Moah.  'Inforr" 
Delh-peor-  imt  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto 
this  day.  .  .  .  And  ili<- 1  hildren  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  dqrs"  (Dent,  xxxir,  6-«). 
This  is  all  that  ia  said  in  the  sacred  record.  Jewish, 
Arabian.  an<l  Christian  traditions  have  laboreil  to  till  up 
the  detail.  "Amid  the  tears  of  the  people— the  women 
l>eatini:  their  hn-asts.  and  the  children  uiviiig  way  to  un- 
controlled wailing — he  withdrew.  At  a  certain  |Miint  in 
bis  aseent  be  made  a  sign  to  the  weeping  multitude  to 
advance  no  farther,  taking  with  him  only  the  ciders,  tlie 
high-priest  Eliezar,  and  the  general  Joshua.  At  the  top 
of  the  inoinitnin  he  dismiswil  the  t  lili  r*  and  then,  as 
he  waj«  embracing  Kliezar  and  .loshua,  and  still  speak- 
ing to  them,  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him,  and  he 
vanished  in  a  deep  valley.  He  wrote  the  account  of  bis 
own  death  [so  also  PhUo,  V.  M.  iii.  S9]  in  the  sacred 
books,  fearing  lest  he  should  lie  <!eifii'd"  (Josephn«.  .\nt. 
iv,  9,48).   "He  died  in  the  lost  month  of  tho  Jewish 
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Jtu^—ia  Ihe  Arabic  irnditions,  the  7th  of  Ailar  (Jala- 
iMlilin,  p.  m).  After  hin  ik  ath  1m  U  called  -Jfelkr 
(Caem.  Alex.  ^TfrwM.  i,  pb  343). 
The  gnre  tit  Moaea,  tliomKh  ttudiondj  eoooealed  in 

the  MiTf-l  iinrrritivi\  in  a  rnaiiiirr  which  swms  to  jwint 
a  warning;  [i^aiu^t  thi.-  *'xrcj<.«iv(>  voncraiion  of  all  9arre<l 
Ininli-*  (-x-i-  .luilf  IJ  .  anil  llimi^li  ih  v<  r  ai  kii' li  il;^rii  liy 
the  tl(rtv.4,  in  shunii  by  Ihu  ^luvHuliniiiKt  un  llie  irrtl  (aiul 
therefore  the  wrong)  sitle  of  the  Jordan,  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  St.  Saba  (Stanley,  &  md  P,  9,  Mi). 
There  is  wme  reason,  however,  to  mneliide  ttom  the 
appearance  of  M<>%i->i  with  Kltjah  <'ii  ihc  M<junt  of  Trans- 
fi^^uration  (Luke  ix,  HO,  31)  that  ho  was  hoiitm  tl  with 
an  aiiticipaUiry  resurr<i'ti<>n.  St-c  Hatipr.  //»/«.  6Vj»rA. 
i,  337  aq.;  J.  A.  Schmitl,  IM  Jforte  M.  CHelmst.  1703); 
Abbt,  Ob  Gott  .Votft  hefrrabn  (HaL  1767) ;  J.  <}.  Dnude, 
J)r  iwrt'  If  .'I jiii'fiirii  .1/ (  Vili'li.  I7.*ll  1:  I'  li'ichts 
mi  Li  ttjinlnti t  (If  .\f»i!if.  in  (he  Jli/il.  riii.<''iiii.  xxxi, 
;  Dmiaiier,  JJe  cvrjmir  Mo$i*  (Itaiith.  1<'>«2); 
Uecb,  IM  Motis  corpore  (Jen.  l(k>3) ;  Iteuaaunn,  Jito$e9 
rmueilabu  (Gotting.  1747);  RoUinir,  iVMra*  AhteUed 
(.Toii.%  \W7) ;  J.  J.Mllller,  f)e  morte  Moti*  (Jena,  1710); 
Kjitlil.  f,  it*  corpore  Moti*  (llann.  1733);  Zeibich,  Von 
drm  (Jrubf  Mosit  ((lera,  I7;j>i);  Hi'\ili'ii,  />c  Mi'sU  re- 
$urrrnume  (UaL  Vi£A)\  iMvttriUe  Hrtitic,  .Vpt.  imU. 

III.  C'Aaraelcr,  Wwkt  and  Writu^  0/  .\lottt.  —  \t 
wUl  lie  beat  to  tioa6iie  ourselves  here  to  aucb  iodicatiooB 
of  tbcae  as  transpire  tbrough  the  Kcnenl  flramework  of 
the  Scripture  namtive^  or  appear  in  tudiiiou  and  pro- 
fane accounts. 

It  is  iinpurtant  to  trace  his  relation  to  his  immediate 
ctfcle  of  fuiloweiB.  In  tbe  exodus  he  takea  the  deciaiTe 
lead  on  the  night  of  the  flight  Up  (o  that  point  he 
anil  Aaron  appear  almost  on  nii  ciiiinlity;  Ixit  afttr 
that  .MoM!t  i-H  u.Hiially  nicntioni-it  ali>m'.  Aaron  .iiill 
held  the  scrond  place,  Imt  tbo  character  of  inli'rpri-tcr 
to  Moaea  which  be  had  borne  in  speaking  to  Pbusrauh 
wittidniws,  and  it  would  aeein  aa  if  Moeea  henceforth 
became  alioL^ether,  what  hitherto  be  bad  only  l)een  in 
part,  the  proplua  of  the  |KH>pl«'.  Another  who  occupies  a 
place  nfarly  <<|ual  to  Aar.in,  iIidu;;!!  wc  kiMu  l.iit  little 
of  him,  i.i  Ilur,  of  the  trilj«  of  Judali,  hubband  of  .Miriam, 
and  fcrantlfather  of  the  artist  Ikzaleel  (Josephua,  .In/. 
iii,2,4)i.  Ue  and  Aaion  are  the  chief  aiqiporten  of  Mo- 
aea in  momenta  of  wearineaa  or  exdtement.  Hie  adtriaer 

with  rp[;aril  to  ihv  r  tiri- t!irini;;b  the  wililcTnes!!,  as  well 
as  in  the  judicial  arran;;cnii'nt!<,  waw,  as  we  have  seen, 
Jethro.  His  servant,  occupying  the  same  relation  to 
him  aa  Eliaha  to  £lijah,  or  Uebazi  to  KUsha*  waa  the 
Toothful  HoaiMa  (afkenraida  Jiedun%  Hiiian  always 
held  the  independent  position  to  which  her  age  cntille«l 
her.  Ilerpart  was  to  supply  the  voice  and  son^;  to  her 
brotlu-r''(  prophetic  jhiwit. 

But  Mooes  is  iiicoutestably  the  chief  (lersonage  of  the 
hiatoiy,  in  a  acnse  in  which  no  one  eUv  is  deacribcd  be- 
ftra  or  since.  In  the  namtiv^  the  phcaae  ia  constantly 
noarring, "  Tha  Lord  apake  tmto  Moaee,"  **  Moses  s]iake 
unto  the  children  of  Israel."  In  the  tradiiions  .>r  ih,' 
desert,  whether  late  or  early,  his  name  iirodoniinnte-t 
over  that  of  every  one  else:  "The  Wells  of  Mo!«e»' — 
on  the  ahoree  of  the  Ked  Sea;  "thaMoantain  of  Moaca" 
(Jebel  MAsa>— near  Ihe  oonrmt  of  St  Catharine;  the 

Kavinc  nf  Mo-tf"!  (Sliuk  Mnsa)— ni  Mount  St.  Catliarino; 
the  Valley  of  .Mohis  ( W  ady  .Mii'.ii  at  iVlra.  "  The 
Uook.s  of  Mo*i's"  are  «n)  callr  l  ia^  afterwards  the  IkHik.i 
of  .Satnuel ),  in  all  probability,  from  his  being  the  chief 
subject  of  them.  The  veiywoid<*MoarinD"haabeen  in 
later  times  applied  (as  the  proper  name  of  no  other  saint 
of  the  O.  T.~t  to  the  whole  religion.  Even  as  applii-il  to 
teasellatcd  pa\cnuiit  (•■  Mosaic,"  Minii-um,  fiovatloi', 
ItovaatKiiv)  there  i«>tne  probability  that  the  CXpres- 
sion  is  derived  from  the  variegated  pavement  of  the 
later  Temple,  which  had  then  heoDme  the  wpwaMita 
tlTe  of  the  religion  of  Uoaea  (aee  an  eaaiy  of  Reddob  in 
the  ZfiUrkr{f\  ikr  Ih  ttUch.  Morr/ml.  '.''.n/Li.  xiv,  >',i'^). 

It  has  aometimcs  been  attempu-d  to  roduce  this  great 
ehatacter  into  a  men  paaalre  iaatnunent  of  the  dirioe 


Will,  a»  though  he  hail  him^'lf  borne  no  coiia4.'iou.H  |kart 
in  the  actions  in  which  he  figures,  or  the  meaoages 
which  be  deliveis.  Tbia,  however,  ia  aa  incompatible 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  aoipivnl  aoeonnt  aa  it  is 

with  the  common  language  in  which  he  has  been 
•M'rilietl  by  the  Church  in  all  a;;es.  The  fre«pM-ni  a<l- 
dr>-v*cM  of  ilie  l)iviniiy  lo  liirn  no  more  contravene  hiit 
(•erminal  activitv  and  intelligence  than  in  the  case  of 
Elijah,  isaub,  or  Paul.  In  the  N.  T.  the  Sloaaie  Ic^ 
huina  is  ciqimaly  ascribed  to  htmt  "  Jifoiet,gav«  pm 
dmiradiJon'*  (John  vit,  tiX  "  ifotet,  became  of  the 
bardiiesji  of  yotir  heart-,  sniririsl  you"  i/Mait.  xix,  8), 
"Did  not  Mmtt  give  you  the  law  V"  (.lolm  vii,  lUj, 
•'  Motet  acciwth  you"  (John  v,  -lo).  Paul  ^.n'-.  m>  far 
aa  to  apeak  of  bim  aa  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religinn : 
<•  They  were  all  baptised  irNloJf(nsef"(l  Cor.  X.  2).  He 
i-H  coii>tant]y  called  "a  pmptict."  In  t!ie  pouii  al  lan- 
guage of  the  O.T.  (Nuinli.  .\.\i.  IS;  iKiil.  .\x.\iii,  "Jl), 
and  in  the  |M>pular  laiii;uai;e  lM>tli  of.K  w.t  and  C'briMians, 
be  ia  known  as  "  the  Lawgiver."  Tbe  terms  in  which 
hb  Icffialatien  ia  described  by  Pbilo  (K.  Jf.  ii,  l^)  an 
decidve  as  to  the  ancient  Jewish  view.  He  must  ba 
coosideretl.  like  all  the  saints  and  heroes  of  the  Bible,  as 
a  ninn  ol  iiiar\(lloiis  uifts.  raised  u])  by  divine  Provi- 
dence for  a  s|>ecial  pur|iosc;  but  aa  led,  both  by  his  own 
disposition  antl  by  tbe  pcculiaritJT  of  the  nvelatton 
which  he  received,  into  a  doear  cowmuniea  with  tha 
inviaible  world  than  was  Touchaafiid  to  any  other  in 
the  Old  Testaniriit. 

.Such  a  marv  ellous  character  was  not  cxeinptjsl  from 
the  iiio>t  \  iruli  lit  attacks  of  (hat  criticism  calkil  the 
MaliomUismut  cult/<iru,  w^hich  at  one  time  threatened  to 
deroar  crery  fragment  of  anUquity.  The  hiatoiy  of 
MiiM's  was  considered  merely  a  ti)«<uc  of  contradictory 
sialcineiit.H,  till  Voltaire  (in  Quettiom  *ur  I'Kitci/tlnpt- 
tlii  ,  §  127)  Icildly  calletl  his  very  existence  in  ((ui^iion. 
Tbe  exodus  of  Israel,  of  which  Moses  was  the  sole  in- 
atmment,  waa  deprived  of  iu  strictly  historical  baaia» 
Goethe  wantonly  reduced  the  forty  yean'  wandering  to 
two  years.  Most  of  the  halting-places  named  in  the 
bookn  of  KxoduH  and  Nutnlien*  were  dt«nieil  ^nbi^tor- 
ical,  and  the  whole  cliain  of  events  was  said  to  be  pure- 
ly mythical.  De  Wette  {KriiU:  der  uratliii»<-h<n  Ge- 
Lhk'hte),  Gnunberg  (iee<^|MMwideeB),  Vatke  (BMtdtt 
Theoloffie),  Ton  Bohlen  (Ceoisiflifar  tmm  Buehe  Gem- 
rfii),  and  (Jror^  (JuJitcIif.  Frsti)  conibine  to  reduce 
the  whiile  to  a  fable.  Even  the  best  tmbstaniialed 
acts  of  .M<i'«  s  such  as  the  construction  of  the  labe^ 
nade^  the  fuuudii^  of  an  heteditaiy  prieatbood,  the  ap* 
pointment  of  dtiee  of  refligo— were  aaeumed  to  have 
l»een  stripped  of  every  vesti^^c  of  hi.Morical  v  eracity. 
Tiie  finding  of  the  Law  ('2  Kings  xxii,  8)  was  vaid  to 
prove  nothing  of  its  Mosaic  autlionthip,  because  the 
Egyptian  priests  pretended  to  have  become  iRis^ssed 
of  Um  booka  of  Hennea  in  the  same  way.  The  tablea 
of  atone,  as  evidence  of  the  historical  activity  of  Moaea, 
were  said  to  be  no  evidence,  because  no  mention  is  made 
of  tlieni  ai  the  revelation  of  the  Decalogue  (r.xthl.  xx), 
l>ui  only  un  a  lat^-r  iKX^sion,  in  chaji.  xxii.  The  tcj<ti- 
mony  of  their  rxistenoa  (1  Kings  viii,  U)  iu  the  days  of 
Soloamn  waa  thought  not  worthy  to  be  depended  upet^ 
beeanae  the  author  lived  after  the  deetntctien  of  Jera> 
iialem !  lly  such  frivolous  a-wrtions  Nork  fiiid<  liim- 
.sflf  autliori/.ed  (see  lirbr{iisi:h-chni{aisch-ritbbinv«clitl 
WOrlrrbiich)  to  resolve  the  character  of  Moses  into  a 
myihtcel  penoua^u ;  and  to  reduce  tbe  marreiioua  exo> 
dn%  and  tbe  Bubew|oent  Journey  tlawngh  ihit  wildemaam 

to  a  level  with  tbe  niytholouical  conipie.sta  of  Onriaof 
those  of  Bacch'is.  in  eai  h  o(  \%  botn  jM>r!*oniik-ati«na  of 
the  solar  year  \.cre  ret-oLrtiiwil.  .Mov-  is  coiitra?-ted 
with  llacchus,  vv  hose  ^'raudfaUior  Kiiduuis  ]daced  hint 
in  an  ark  and  ex|.os«  d  ldm^|lli|MHo  (.»ee  .T..I.  Mai- 
ler, iJe  .Vo«  in  Z<actAiW;yi|jgiJ^|i»^]j.  Tlie 
600,000  fighting  men  In  farad  are  aamned  to  he  ao 

many  stars,  which  ancient  a.itronoiii(  rs  Ik  lievcil  to  ex- 
ist. Tbe  woader-workiog  rod  of  Motes  was  cutisidered 
to  ba  aa  pan  a  lietiM  aa  tha  aeipanUiod  of  Htam 
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The  pnnge  of  the  Red  Sea  by  Hoses  and  his  fuUowen 
was  ref^iraed  as  a  striking?  parallel  to  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  Itacchiif*'*  cxiioilitiiin  tn  IiulLi  (  N'onmi",  x  x.  '2'>.'> ). 
BacchuN  alsu  smites  the  lIy(la!<|K>.o  with  a  nid,  ami  |kas6cs 
over  dn-Hihod  (Noanus,  xxiii,  I  l.'i,  l.M,  l.>6-m;  xxiv, 
il).  Even  the  MaidoKof  tbe  rock  by  Mosei  it  oompared 
to  a  nTth  fMorded  in  Eoripidcs  (Baeek.  v,  708);  to 
Bacchus  "'miliiii:  n  riTk  — nut  ini!«'(  il  in  his  own  |KTson, 
but  by  the  iiistniniuntality  cif  his  jirii  sit-sj*.  who  wic-liii-il 
the  thyrBUS-rwl — with  a  similar  n-sult  of  water  tiowini; 
framit.  Tbcae  atUmpta  to  neutralize  biatoiy  are  quotetl 
simply  as  Otenuy  curloaitiei^  and  thejr  dMnr  what 
methwlt  it  was  thought  possible  to  establish  the  myth- 
ical orij;in  of  tlio  Jewuh  commonwcjilth.  But  as  the 
Jiis['iri<-;il  xcnii  iiy  of  the  (Iioih  I  hlsinry  ran  alone  nc- 
cninit  for  the  fxi-t(iui'  aiiil  Mik-istt-nco  of  (,'hri.stianity, 
so  the  past  and  jTi  H  iit  iiithu  nee  of  the  Mosaic  constitu- 
tion can  onW  be  explained  by  the  strict^  hisfnrical 
character  of  its  begtnninjifs. 

1.  There  are  two  main  cliaractcrs  in  which  Mn>ics  np- 
peans  namely,  a.^  a  Leader  aiul  a.s  a  I'rophet.  The  two 
arc  more  frequently  combined  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.  Sercnl  remarkable  inatanoea  occur  in  the  his- 
toiy  ofMohmmedanisBi :  Mohammed  himself,  Abd-d- 
Kailer  in  Alfrrria,  Shamyl  in  Ciroa'<''ia. 

(a.)  A*  a  lA-advT  his  life  dividis  itself  inti>  the  throe 
epochs  of  the  innrch  to  Sinai,  the  n>arch  from  Sinai 
to  Kadesh,  and  the  conquest  of  the  transjoniauic  king- 
ddoaa.  Of  hb  oatond  gifts  in  this  capacity  we  have 
but  few  means  of  judging.  The  two  main  difBcidtics 
which  he  encotmtCTed  were  the  reluctance  of  the  people 
to  Milin;it  to  hi-,  ^uidnm-i'  and  I  he  inijiractii  alilc  nature 
of  the  Country  which  they  Imd  lu  traverse.  The  ]»a- 
tiencc  with  w  hich  he  bore  tin  u  nmrmurs  is  (ifti  ii  dc - 
scribed— at  the  Ked  Sca»  at  the  apoetuy  of  the  golden 
calf  ((be  eccentric  Beke  oontendi  that  the  idol  was  a 
nmi  .  ind  not  a  calf  [  Tfir  l>h,l  in  Bank,  Lond.  l«7l]), 
ttl  liiv  n  liellioii  of  Kurah,  at  the  complaints  of  Aaron 
and  Miriam  (see  below).  The  im  i  Imts  with  which 
bis  name  was  spodaUy  connected  both  in  the  aacrcd 
oamdve  and  in  die  Jewidi,  Arabian,  and  Keatlien  tra- 
ditiona  were  those  of  supplying  water  when  mo^t  want- 
ed. This  is  the  only  iwint  in  his  life  noted  by  Tacitus, 
who  drscrilies  liira  as  fjuided  to  a  spriiiR  of  water  by  a 
herd  of  wild  asses  (l/i$t,  v,  8).  In  the  I'entateuch  these 
sappliea  of  water  take  place  at  Marah,  at  Horeb,  at  Ka- 
desh. and  in  the  land  of  Moab.  That  at  Marah  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sweetening;  of  waters  through  a  tree  in 
the  desert;  those  at  Ilonh  and  nt  Kadesh  by  the  o|K'Ii- 
ing  of  a  rifl  in  the  "rock"  and  in  the  "clifl  ;"  that  in 
Moab  by  the  united  efforts,  under  his  direction,  of  the 
chiefs  and  of  tha  people  (Mannh.  xxi.  18).  (See  Philo, 
F.  Jf.  i,  40.)  An  Utastntion  of  these  passages  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  reprcHpntations  of  Hamesc  s  H  (con- 
temporary with  Mo»e:*),  in  like  manner  calling  out  wa- 
ter from  the  desert  rocks  (nee  Bragach,  /lift,  de  I' Eg.  i, 
158).  Of  the  first  three  of  these  incidents,  ttaditional 
sites,  liearinf;  his  name,  an  shewn  In  the  desert  at  the 

present  di-/.  thoii;;h  most  nf  tlifm  are  rejected  by  mod- 
ern tr.'n  I  llrr^.  Due  is  Ayi'in  MiW.  "  the  >velL*  of  Mo- 
Be^.  '  i:niiicdiately  south  of  Suez,  which  the  tradition 
(probably  from  a  confusion  with  Marah)  ascribes  to  the 
fod  of  Moees.  Of  the  water  at  Horeb,  two  memorials 
are  shown :  one  is  the  Shuk  Mfisa,  or  "  cleft  of  Moms," 
in  the  side  of  Mount  S^  Catharine ;  and  the  other  is  the 
remarkable  stone,  first  mentioned  expressly  in  the  Ko- 
ran (ii,  67),  which  cxhibit.H  the  twelve  marks  or  mouths 
out  of  which  the  water  is  supposed  to  have  issued  for 
the  twelve  tribes  (SUnley,  Sgr,  and  PaL  p.  46^  47 ;  also 
WoMT,  TravtU,  p.  125, 2d  ed.).  The  Iboith  is  the  ede* 
brated  "Sik."  or  ravine,  by  which  I'ctra  is  approached 
from  the  east,  and  which,  from  the  storj-  of  ita  beinj; 
torn  oiK-n  by  the  rod  of  Closes,  has  given  his  name  (the 
Wady  M&sa)  to  the  whole  valley.  The  quails  and  the 
manna  are  less  directly  aseribed  !•  the  Inteveesslon  of 
Moses.  The  brazen  serpent  that  was  lifted  up  as  a  sign 
of  the  divine  protection  against  the  snakes  of  the  dceert 


(Numb.  xjtXf  8, 9)  was  directly  connected  with  his  name 
down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  nation  (2  Kings  xviii,  4 ; 
John  iii,  14).  <  >f  all  ih*  n  lies  of  his  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ark,  it  wnn  the  one  longest  prcscncd. 
See  Nkiivsiitax. 

The  route  through  the  wilderness  ia  described  aa 
having  Iwen  made  under  his  guidance.   The  particular 

spot  of  the  encnmpmcnt  waslizedby  thi'  rl.  udy  pillar; 
hut  till-  ilin  ction  of  the  |<eop1e,  flrst  to  the  lietl  .Sea  and 
then  to  Moiuit  Sinai  (where  he  had  been  before),  was 
communicated  through  Moaes^  or  given  by  bim.  Ao- 
ooiding  to  the  tradition  of  llcmphis,  the  passage  of  the 
Ked  Sea  was  effected  through  Alosca's  knowledge  of 
the  movement  of  the  tide  (Kumb.  /'/»/».  He.  ix,  27). 
In  all  the  wanderings  from  Mount  Sinai  he  is  said 
to  have  had  the  aasistimce  of  Jethro.  In  the  Musbu1> 
m.in  Icgcndis  as  if  to  avoid  this  appearance  of  human 
aid,  the  place  of  Jatlno  k  taken  by  iii  Kbudbr,  the  mya- 
terioos  benebetor  of  mankind  (DTlertielot,  8.v.Mou88a). 
On  approaching  Palestine  the  otiice  of  the  leader  be* 
cornea  blended  with  that  v{  the  general  or  the  conquer- 
or. By  Moses  the  spies  wen?  sent  to  explore  the  coun» 
try.  Against  bis  advice  took  place  the  fint  disastrooa 
battle  at  Hormah.  To  hb  guidance  is  ascribed  the  cir> 
cuitous  route  by  which  the  nation  approached  I'alcstine 
Irom  the  ea>t,and  to  his  generalship  tlie  two  successive 
campaigns  in  which  Sihon  and  ( w  ere  defeated.  The 
narrative  is  told  so  shortly  that  we  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getthig  tha^  at  tUa  lait  stage  of  bis  life^  Moses  must 
have  been  ss  rnndi  a  eooqnenir  and  victorioos  soldier 
as  Joshua. 

(h.)  His  character  as  a  l*rophet  i-.  frnni  the  nature  of 
the  caae,  more  tlistinctly  brouj;lu  out.  He  is  tlie  flrst 
aa  he  is  the  greatest  example  of  a  prophet  in  the  O.T. 
The  name  is,  indeed,  applied  to  Abraham  befuta  (ticn. 
XX,  7),  but  so  casually  as  not  to  enfbroe  our  attention. 

But  in  the  case  of  Mos<'.s  it  is  j;ivi  n  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis. In  a  certain  siiise  be  appears  as  the  centre  of 
a  )>rr>phclic  circle,  tiow  for  the  first  time  named.  His 
brother  and  sister  were  both  endowed  with  propbelie 
gifts.  Aaronis  fluent  speech  enabled  him  to  act  the 
part  of  pro|)liet  fur  Mos<>s  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  Mir- 
iam is  exprcjufly  called  '•  the  Prophetess."  1  he  seven- 
ty t  ldtr.s  and  Kldad  and  Medad  also,  alt  "prophesied" 
(Numb,  xi,  25-27).  But  Closes  (at  least  after  the  ex- 
odus) rose  high  above  all  these.  T  he  ot  bers  are  spoken 
of  as  more  or  less  inferior.  Their  communications  were 
made  to  them  in  dreams  and  figures  (l)eut.  xiii,  1-4; 
Numb.zii,6).  But  ••, Moses  was  not  so."  \\"n\\  him 
the  divine  revt  l-ilions  were  made  "mouth  to  inouth, 
even  iij  pareiitly,  au  l  not  in  dark  speeclus,  and  the  si- 
militude of  Jeiuivah  ahall  he  behold"  (Kumk  xii,  8). 
In  the  Mnasiilman  legends  his  snmame  is  K^m  AUA, 
the  s]M)ken  to  by  {io<I."  Of  the  es|>ecial  modes  of  this 
mure  direct  communication  four  great  examples  are 
given,  corresponding  to  four  critical  epochs  in  his  hi^ 
toricai  career,  wliich  help  ua  in  some  degree  to  under* 
stand  what  is  meant  Ify  thaw  expfcsrioos  In  the  laered 
text.    See  Profhet. 

(1.)  The  appearance  of  the  divine  Prtsince  in  the 
tlaming  ai  )i<  ia-(ree  ha.*  already  been  noticed.  The  usu- 
al pictorial  representations  of  that  scene — of  a  wuiged 
human  form  in  the  midst  of  the  bush— belong  to  Phlio 
(  V.  Af.  i,  12),  not  to  the  Bible.  No  form  is  described. 
**  The  angel"  or  "  messenger"  ia  spoken  of  as  t)«iiig  "  in 
the  llaiue."  On  this  it  was  that  Moses  wns  afraid  to 
look,  and  hid  his  face  in  order  to  hear  the  Uiviiiu  voice 
(Exod.  iii,  2-6).   See  Bi  RXi.vo  Br.sn. 

(2.)  In  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  tha 
otttward  Ibrm  of  tlw  rerebtion  was  a  thick  darkness^ 

as  of  a  tluinder-cloud,  out  of  w  hich  prrrecded  a  voice 
(Kxud.  xix,  10 ;  XX.  "Jl).  The  revelation  on  this  occaaion 
was  esf»ecially  of  the  nnmc  of  Jehovah.  Outside  this 
cloud  Moses  himself  remained  on  the  mountain  (Exod. 
xxiv,  1, 2, 15),  and  feerfved  the voiee,  as  from  the  doad, 
which  revealed  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  a  abort 
code  of  laws  in  adtUtion  (Exod.  xx-zxiit).   Chi  two 
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occasions  he  is  tlpwribed  m  having;  penptrate<l  within 
the  iJiirkiu'ss,  ami  rcmr-inc*!  there  suocejtNis'fly  for  t>V(i 
periuilii  uf  forty  dayis  ai|M!Ul  in  soclusioii  ami  faating 
(Exod.  xxiv,  18;  xxxiv,  IS}.  On  the  first  Dcca^ion  he 
reouvwd  imtnictioua  ictpecting  the  ubenwde,  from 
pottem  A»mtd  to  hin**  (xxv,  9, 40;  xxvi,  xxvli),  and 
re:<|)Ci  ting  tlitt  {niettlMWd  (xwiii  xxxil.  Of  the  nec- 
ond  (H-casion  hardly  anythiiif;  is  tol<l  us  (  we  < Jrtlob,  De 
jyunio  Miisii  [  Li|>s.  1702  ]  j.  Dul  eai'li  of  llie-K!  periixls 
was  coudoded  by  the  production  of  the  two  aUtis  or  ta- 
bles of  fipnnite  eontaining  th«  MeecMlve  edilioaB  «f  the 
Ten  ("ommandmenls  (Exod.xxxii,15,16).  On  the  first 
of  the  two  oocasiun^  the  ten  moral  commandments  arc 
undoubteilly  those  commonly  so  called  (comp.  Exod. 
XX,  1-1";  xxxii,  15;  l>eut.  v,  6-2*2).  On  the  sceoiid 
occaKion  some  interpnien  (taking  the  literal  seiiN  of 
Kxo<L  xxxiv,  27,  28)  hofal  tfaaft  Uugr  wen  tiM  teo 
(chiefiy)  ceremonial  commfenttments  of  Exod.  xxxir, 
14  but  thoy  were  >  \  idi  ntly  ttic  same  as  iK'fnre. 
The  first  are  cxpres-ily  saitl  lo  liave  been  the  writing 
ofGod(Exoil.  xxxi,  18;  xxxii,  1«;  Deut.v,22);  with 
reapect  to  the  aeGond*  the  phraaeokigy  is  ambignoua 
("he  wrote,"  Exod.  xxxir,  211),  and  hence  some  hare 
held  them  to  be  tnerely  the  wriiiiii;  of  Mos<-<  contra- 
ry, however,  to  the  laiif^uaj^e  of  Kxoil.  xx\i\-,  1.  See 
Law  of  Mosks. 

(8.)  b  waa  nearly  at  the  dose  of  thoae  cominunica- 
liona  in  the  monntaiiia  of  Sioa!  that  aa  capedal  revela- 
tion was  made  to  him  personally,  anawwing  in  some 
degree  to  that  which  first  called  him  to  his  mission.  In 
the  ilcsiKiiKlein  y  pmtluceil  by  the  afKj.itasy  ol'tbe  molten 
calf,  he  iK'wiugbt  Jehovah  to  show  him  "hirt  j^lorj-." 
The  wwh  was  thoroughly  Egj'pttan.  The  same  is  re- 
eorded  of  Amenoph,  the  Pfaataoh  preceding  the  cxodua. 
But  the  divine  antwer  ia  thotoaghly  BtblicaL  Tt  an- 
nounce<I  that  nn  m-tnal  visinn  of  (Joil  w.t^  ir)i]n>s-ilil<-. 
"Thou  canst  not  see  my  fa^c;  for  there  .*b»ll  no  ninn 
see  my  face  and  live."  lie  was  commanileil  to  come 
alaolutely  alone.  Even  the  floeka  and  becda  which  fed 
in  the  ndghboring  valleys  were  to  tie  temovetl  out  of 
the  sight  uf  ttic  mountain  (Kxn<l.  xxxiii,  IH, '20;  xxxiv, 
1.3).  He  tiKik  bin  i>laee  on  a  well-known  i.r  pniinincni 
rock  ("ilif  ruck"*  I  xxxiii. 'Ji>.  The  cloiul  p.ossed  by 
(xxxiii,  22;  xxxiv,  b).  A  voice  prodaiiDei.1  the  two 
immutable  attributea  of  God,  Justice  and  Love,  in  words 
which  became  part  of  the  religious  creed  of  Israel  attd 
of  the  world  (xxxiv,  6,  7).  The  imjwrtancc  of  this  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  Mo.*es  is  attested  n  .!  m- nly  by  the 
place  which  it  occupies  in  the  sacred  record,  but  by  the 
deep  hold  that  it  has  taken  of  the  Mussidman  tradi- 
tiuoa  end  the  local  le|;enda  of  Uonnt  Sinai.  It  is  told, 
with  some  elunacteristie  variations,  in  the  Koran  (vii, 
l.'iO).  and  i«  rnmmemorated  in  the  Mawdman  chajx'l 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mounlaiii,  which  from  this 
incident  (rather  than  fn>m  any  oilier)  has  taken  the 
name  of  the  Mountain  of  Moses  f  Jebel  MOsa).  A  cavity 
la  dMMm  in  tlie  roek  aa  proAued  bf  Ae  preasnn  of  the 
back  of  Moses  when  he  shrank  from  the  divine  glorj* 
(Staidey,  S.  ami  f.  \}.  IJO).  See  Stemler,  IM  j)foff  Jtko- 
ram  n  tmjty  rilmte  (Lipn.  17;in).    See  .SiX.M. 

(1.)  The  fourth  mode  of  divine  manifestation  was 
that  which  is  described  as  caammidng  at  this  June- 
tnre^and  which  oootinned  with  more  or  less  unifonnity 
thnragh  tlw  rest  of  his  career.  Immediately  after  the 
catastrophe  of  the  worship  of  the  i  .ilf,  n\A  n;  [i  irt  iit]y 
in  consequence  of  it,  Mo<ies  reuioved  the  i  hii  1  tent  out- 
eide  the  camp,  and  investe<l  it  with  a  sacred  character 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of  the  Cou^ 
gregation"  (xxxiii,  7).  This  tent  became  benoefbrth 
the  chief  sfnif  of  bis  cnnimunications  with  (Jod.  He 
left  the  eaiiip,  and  it  is  de»orib«l  how,  as  in  the  oxjkx-- 
tation  of  some  great  event,  all  the  people  rose  up  and 
stood  every  man  at  his  tent  door,  and  loolted— gaiing 
after  Moaaa  untQ  he  diaappearad  wiHiia  (he  tent.  As 
he  disappeared  the  entrance  was  closed  behind  him  by 
the  dondy  piUar,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  people  pros- 
tntad  tbenaadvea  (xuiU,  10)b  The 


within  the  tent  are  described  as  Iwing  still  more  inti- 
mate than  ilio-e  on  tlie  moinifain.  ''Jehovah  fipake 
unto  Muses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  liis 
friend"  (uxlii,  11).  He  was  apparently  accompanied 
on  these  nqrateiioas  visits  by  hia  attendant  Hoahea  (or 
Joshua),  who  remained  in  the  tent  alter  Ma  master  had 

left  it  (xxxiii.  II  ^.  .Ml  tlie  revelation''  i-nntained  in 
the  books  o)  Lev  iticus  and  Numbers  seem  to  Jlovc  been 
made  in  this  manner  (Lev.  i,  1;  Numb,  i,  1). 

It  was  during  these  oommtuiicatiaas  that  a  pccnliaP' 
ity  Is  mentioned  whieh  appuenlly  had  not  been  scan 
Itefore.  It  was  on  his  final  descent  from  Blount  .Sinai, 
after  hia  second  long  seclusion,  that  a  splendor  shone  on 
his  hetf  aa  if  ftom  the  glory  of  the  divine  riiwiice.  It 
is  from  theVu!j;ate  iran^laiion  of  "ray"  ('"p^  '-r  u-i.ti. 
tarn  habens  faciem,"  that  the  conveutioiud  rcpreseuta- 
tion  of  the  Aonuof  Voseshas  ariaea  See  Zeibich, /)« 
ntilt'iiiff  .Uiift'.'fdcif  ((Jera,  17G4).  The  rc'^t  oflhe  storj* 
is  told  so  differently  iu  the  different  vcrsion-t  tliat  both 
must  be  given.  (1.)  In  the  A.V.  and  mtwt  Protest  ant 
versions  Moeea  is  aaid  to  wear  a  veil  in  older  to  hide 
the  aptendar.  b  eider  to  pradnce  thia  aenae^  the  A.T. 
of  Exod. aacilli,M leads,  "and  [till]  Moses  bad  done 
hlK-aking  with  tbem*— «nd  other  ver-ionn.  "he  Aoif  pot 
on  the  veil."  (2.)  In  the  Si'pt.  and  the  Vid^'ate,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  said  to  put  on  the  veil,  not  during,  hot 
after,  the  con^'crsation  with  the  people  in  order  to  hide, 
not  the  splendor,  but  the  vanbhing  away  of  the  splen- 
dor ;  and  to  have  worn  it  till  the  moroont  of  his  return 
to  the  divine  TreseiK  e  in  order  to  rekindle  the  light 
there.  With  this  reading  agrees  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word-*,  uiul  it  is  this  rendering  of  the 
acose  whieh  is  followed  by  Paul  in  8  Cor.  iii,  18, 14| 
where  be  contraata  the  fearlessness  of  the  spoatolie 

teacbintj  with  the  concealment  of  that  of  the  O.  T. : 
"  W'u  liave  no  fear,  as  Musos  had,  that  otur  gluTv  will 
pas«  away." 

(&)  There  b  another  fiscm  of  the  prsphede  gill  in 
wbidi  If oaea  noie  neeily  leaemblea  tlie  later  prophets, 

namely,  as  a  rrriter.  We  need  not  here  determine 
(what  is  best  conKidcred  under  the  several  books  which 
bear  his  name.  rKNTATKicii.  etc.)  the  extent  of  his  au- 
thorship, or  the  period  at  which  these  books  were  pat 
together  in  their  present  ftm.  He  ia  aba  tuadithwally 
connected  with  the  first  draft  at  least  of  the  book  of 
Job  (q.  v.\  Eupolemus  (Euseb.  Prtrp.  Ee.  ix,  26")  makes 
him  tlie  author  of  letters,  Ihit  of  thi-i  the  Hi  bn  w  nar- 
rative j;ive8  no  indication.  There  are  two  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  two  only,  of  which  the  actual  vrU- 
ia  aacribed  to  Moaaa t  lit,  the  second  edition  of  the 
Ten  Commandmenta  (Exod.  xxxiv,  2^):  2d,  the  regis- 
ter of  the  stations  in  the  wildeniens  (Nunili.  xxxiii.  1). 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  projiheticaJ  ottice,  as  represented 
in  the  history  of  Mom  s,  included  the  poetical  form  of 
cotnpoaitMm  wbidi  charaoteiiaas  the  Jcwiab  prophecy 
genenlDy.  Thcae  poetical  nttenBcei^  whetlier  eonnect* 
ed  with  Moses  by  ascription  or  by  actual  authorship, 
enter  so  largely  into  the  full  Biblical  conception  oi'  bis 
character  llmt  they  must  here  be  nientioncd. 

[l.j  ''The  song  which  Moses  and  the  children  of  Is- 
reel  song"  (after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Bm,  Exod.  zr, 
1-19).  It  ia  unquestionably  the  earliest  written  accoont 
of  that  event;  and,  although  it  may  have  been  in  part, 
a  '  I nliiii;  (o  the  conjectures  of  Ewald  and  Uunsen, 
adapted  to  the  sanctuary  of  Gerizim  and  .Shiloh.  yet  its 
framework  and  ideas  are  essentially  Mosaic.  It  is  prol>- 
aUy  this  aoQg  to  which  allnaion  ia  made  in  Ilev.  xr,  ^ 
8i  **Tbey  stand  on  the  aea  of  glaa  mfaigled  wMi  flre 
.  .  .  and  sing  the  song  of  Mo.ics,  the  servant  of  God." 

[2.]  A  fragment  of  a  war-eong  against  Amalek  (Exod. 
xvii,l«)t 

**  As  the  hand  is  on  the  throne  of  Jehovah, 
Ho  will  Jehovah  war  with  Amniek 

From  generation  to  gcncratluu." 

[3.]  A  fragment  of  a  lyrical  burst  of  in^igiiaUon 
(BMd.ni^l8)t 
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"  Not  the  yoic«  of  them  that  chnnt  f  ir  mastery, 
Nor  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  f.ir  bt'lii;:  dvJri 
liut  the  uoIbc  of  them  that  i<iug  do  1  heur." 

[  4.]  I*rohably,  citber  fWHB  hin  or  hi«  inmedbte  pio- 
phi'tic  f<»ll>>wprs,  tho  frn^cnts  of  wnr-s^injjs  in  Numb, 
xxi,  14,  lo,  27^H),  preserve^l  in  the  "  book  of  the  wars 
of  JeboTsh,"  Numb,  jod,  U;  and  the  addnH  to  the 
irdl,3ud,16, 17, 18. 

[tk]  The  fong  of  Horn*  (DtaL  xkxW,  1-48^  nttini; 
forth  tJic  sn^atncM  ami  the  failinpi  of  hraol.  It  is  ro- 
luarkabk'  an  brin^in;»  out  with  much  forco  tlio  iiU'a  of 
(iofl  as  the  lJ<H:k  (x.wii.  !,  !  .'',  .'.i'.  .U,  .17  k  l  lu-  ?|k'- 
cial  allusions  to  the  pastoral  ricbca  of  l«rad  |x>iui  to  the 
tnuHjordanic  tenlttMy  M  111*  mmm  of  iu  ooiii]KMiiioB 
(sxxii,  18, 14). 

[6.]  The  bkanngofMoM*  on  the  tribes  (Deut.xxxiii, 
l-"29).  If  there  are  some  allusions  in  this  psalm  to  cir- 
cumatances  only  belonging  to  a  later  time  (nuch  as  the 
odgniUoa  of  Pan,  xxxiii,  St),  yet  there  is  no  one  in 
whoM  nMMith  it  oodld  be  ao  appnipriately  placed  aa  in 
that  of  the  great  leader  on  the  ere  of  the  final  conquest 
of  Palestine.  This  poem,  cf»mbincd  with  the  similar 
blessing  of  Jacob  ((itii.  xlix  ),  emiiraces  a  cuniplt  tc  col- 
lective view  of  the  cluraclcri.Hiics  of  the  iribeH.  S  e 
Vock,  Mont  canticum  q/yneum  (NordJ.  1861)}  Kamp- 
iMmMn,  Da»  Lied  ilotit  erkUM  (Lripa.  IMS). 

[7.]  The  90th  Ftalm,  "A  prayer  of  Mo!«»,  the  man 
of  God."  The  title,  like  all  the  titloit  of  the  PMlmx,  Is 
of  ilciubtful  authority — ami  the  piuilm  has  often  been  rc- 
femil  to  a  later  author.  Itut  Kwaf<l  (/'fulmm,  ji,  91) 
thinks  that,  even  though  tliis  be  the  ca^e,  it  still  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  venanUe  lawgiver.  Theie  ia  aonw- 
thiag  extremely  ebaneterbtie  «f  Moaes  in  the  view 
taken,  as  from  the  summit  or  ba^c  of  Sinai,  of  ihr  rti  r- 
idty  of  (jotl,  greater  even  than  the  eieniii y  of  moun- 
tains, in  oontrast  with  tlie  Meeting  generations  of  man. 
One  oqpninoa  in  the  pealm,  as  to  the  Unit  of  huoian 
Wis  (mmatf,  or  aft  moat  eighty  years),  in  w.  19,  would, 
if  it  lie  ISfowic,  fix  its  date  to  the  nUy  at  Sinai.  Jerome 
{.I  Jr.  IliiJlfin.  i,  13\  on  the  authority  of  Origen,  astribes 
the  next  eleven  |)halms  to  Moses.  Cofimas  (Cofmi>fjr.  v, 
223)  supposes  that  it  is  by  a  younger  Muses  of  the  time 
of  David. 

How  far  the  gradnal  development  of  theae  revelattotu 

or  prophetic  utterances  had  any  connection  with  Moses's 
own  l  iiaravter  ami  liislor^-,  the  materials  arc  not  siu  h  n-; 
to  justify  any  deeifive  Juilgracnt.  liis  Egyptian  edu- 
cation nm»i,  on  the  one  hand,  bare  supplied  liitn  with 
Biieh  ofiiierituloftbelanelitiahwoiahip.  The  co- 
ineideneee  between  the  emmgenents  of  the  prieethood, 

tfii'  <lr<  ss.  flic  sat  ritirc,  the  nrk,  efr.,  in  the  two  o>ini- 
irie;*,  are  <Ux'i'*i\f.  (Mi  the  other  han<l,  the  proelauialioii 
of  the  unity  of  <iod,  imi  merely  aa  a  doctrine  contined 
to  the  priestly  onler,  but  oummuiucated  to  the  whole 
nation,  implies  diidiiet  antagoiiieRi,  aliDaat  •  eonodoas 
recoil  a^'aillst  the  Egyptian  ■yetenii  The  absence  of  the 
do.  trim'  of  a  future  state  (without  adopting  to  its  full 
t'XK  HI  (III'  paradox  of  Warburton )  ].ri*%  «  ^  ai  Ica^t  a  re- 
markable indeitendence  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  in 
which  that  great  ik>ctriiM  hdd  to  prominent  a  place. 
Some  modem  critics  hare  auppoaed  that  the  Levitical 
ritual  waa  an  after-growth  of  the  Mosaic  system,  neces- 
sitated or  huggestcd  tiy  the  incapacity  of  the  Israelites 
to  ri  lain  the  higher  and  himplcr  diwtriiie  of  the  divine 
uiiuy  SLH  proved  by  their  return  to  the  worship  of  the 
UeliopoUlan  calf  luidcr  the  eanctioa  of  tbe  bnHher  of 
MoenhliDwlf.  Theioia  no  direct  itaiteiiMiit  of  this 
nection  in  the  .sacred  niRltive;  but  there  arc  indiro  t 
indications  of  it  sufBcient  to  give  wme  color  to  such  an 
explanation.  The  event  itself  is  described  as  a  crisis  in 
tbe  life  of  Moaea,  almost  equal  to  that  in  which  he  re- 
ceived liis  flnt  calL  In  «n  agooj  of  and  diaap- 
[Mtintmcnt  he  destroyed  the  monanent  of  hia  first  reve- 
lation (Kx«xl.  xxxii,  19).  He  threw  up  his  sacred  mis- 
sion (ib.  32).  lie  craved  nml  he  received  a  new  and 
apecial  revelatioa  of  the  attributes  of  Uod  to  oonaolohim 
(ibb  xxxili, !«).  A  ft«ah  itttt  waa  made  in  his  cueer 


(ib.  xxxiv,  29).  His  reLition  with  bis  countrymen 
henceforth  became  more  awfiil  and  njrsterious  (ib.  32- 
35).  Inpointof  fact,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  detaila  of 
the  Leviaeal  system  were  subsequent  to  thb  catastro- 
phe. The  institution  of  the  Ij  vitieal  tribe  gri  \s  di- 
rectly out  I'f  it  (xxxii,  '2(>).  The  inferiority  of  this  part 
of  the  svhtem  to  the  real  is  expressly  slated  in  tbe 
prophet^  and  expressly  oooiiectcd  with  the  idolatrooi 
teitdencies  of  tbe  nation.  *'Wberefbi«  I  gave  then 
statutes  that  wen-  not  puxl,  and  jiidgnH'nts  whereby 
they  should  not  live"  i  K/,(  k.  xx,  "_'.'»).  "I  spake  not 
unto  your  taiher^,  nor  cornnmnded  them  in  the  day  that 
I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  i^ypt,  ooncemii^ 
bnnit-offerings  or  sacrifices"  (Jer.  vii,  39).  Otber  per* 
tioQs  of  tbe  law,  such  as  tbe  regulations  of  alaveiy,  of 
blood-fpud,  of  clean  an<l  unclean  f<N>d,  were  probably 
takiMi,  with  till'  nece.-NHry  iiiodili.  at i"iis.  from  the  i  us- 
loms  of  the  tlesert-tribes.  Ihit  tbe  distinguishing  feat- 
ures of  the  law  of  Israel,  which  bava  remained  to  a  con« 
aidecaUe  extent  in  Cbriatendom,  are  peculiarly  Mosaic — 
the  Ten  Oommandments;  and  the  general  spirit  of  jus- 
tice, humanity,  ami  lilHTty  that  |>ervades  even  the  more 
detailed  and  lix-al  ohserxances  Ls  e<jually  iuilieaiivc  of 
a  new  a>ra  in  legislation. 

Tbe  pntpbetic  office  of  Uoaea,  however,  can  only  be 
fuUy  comadered  in  oomwetlon  with  bis  whole  cbaiaeter 
and  appearance,  "  By  a  prophet  Jehovah  brought  Is- 
rael out  of  Kgj-i)t,  and  by  a  prophet  was  he  preserved" 
(llos.  xii,  13).  He  was,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  binisdf. 
the  founder  and  representative  of  his  people;  ami  tu 
accordance  with  this,  complete  idcntifleation  of  himself 
with  his  nation  ia  the  only  strong  personal  trait  which 
we  are  able  to  gather  from  his  histor}-.  "The  roan 
MoMH  was  ver\'  meek,  i»li'i\e  iiU  rtii-  men  that  were 
u|K>n  the  face  of  tbe  earth"  (Numb,  xii,  3).  The  word 
"neek"  is  hardly  an  adeqoate  reading  of  tlie  Hrtrew 

term  ^I?,  which  t-liould  Ik-  rather  "'miK-h  enduring;" 
and,  in  fact,  bis  onsilaugltt  on  the  Egyptian,  and  his  sud- 
den daabiog  of  the  tables  on  the  ground,  indicate  rather 
tbe  r-'verse  of  wliatwe  should  call  '•  meekness."  It  rcp- 
rcM-nis  what  we  should  now  designate  by  tlic  word 
"disinterested.''  All  that  is  told  of  him  indicates  a 
withdrawal  of  bimaeU^  a  preference  of  the  cause  of  his 
nation  to  his  own  interests,  which  makes  him  the  most 
complete  example  of  Jewish  patrinii-ni.  lie  joins  his 
countrA'raen  in  their  degracling  servitude  (lix<«b  ii,  II; 
V,  4).  He  forgets  bimwlf  to  avenge  their  wrongs  (ii, 
14).  He  desires  that  bis  brother  may  take  the  kuid 
instead  of  himadf  (Rxod.  ir,  18),  He  wishes  that  not 
be  only,  but  that  nil  the  nation  were  pfied  alike:  '-Kn- 
vicst  ihou  for  my  s;ikeV"  (Nunil>.  \i.  J*," N\  hen  the 
offer  is  made  that  the  ]>i'<i[ile  shonM  i>e  de-troyed,  ami 
that  he  should  \»  made  "a great  nation"  (Exod.  xxxii, 
10),  he  prays  that  they  may  be  forgiv  en— if  not,  Idot 

me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  ha»t  writ- 
ten" (xxxii,  32>.  His  sons  were  n<it  raised  to  honor. 
Die  leadership  of  tbe  people  |»as«oi!,  after  hLs  death,  to 
another  tribe.  In  tbe  iKioks  which  bear  his  lume,  Abra- 
ham, and  not  himself,  appeaiB  as  tbe  real  fitther  of  tha 
nation.  In  spite  of  liia  great  pre-eaainene^  they  are 
never  "  the  children  of  Mosea.* 

'2.  In  the  O.T.  the  name  <if  Mri-irii  does  not  occur  so 
frequently  after  the  clo>e  of  the  reiitateuch  as  might 
be  expected.  In  the  Judi,'es  it  mcura  only  once — in 
speaking  of  the  wandering  Levite  Jonathan,  bis  giand- 
snn.  In  the  Ilebrew  oopics,  followed  by  the  A.  V.,  it 
lia>  brin  >'ii]><rscde<l  by  "Manassch,"  in  order  to  .r.  ni.l 
tlirowinic  <iiscrcilit  on  the  family  of  wi  great  a  man, 
.See  Man.xsskii.  2.  In  the  I'salms  and  the  I'rophets, 
however,  be  is  frc<|uently  named  as  the  chief  of  the 
prophctsL 

In  the  N.  T.  he  is  referred  to  partly  as  tbe  lepreaent* 

stive  of  the  law — as  in  the  numerous  passages  cited 
above— and  in  the  vision  of  the  tran^tigl(ratiMn.  Adhere 
he  appears  side  by  side  with  lulijah.  It  is  iioseiblc  that 
the  pacaHar  word  rendctad  "daoeaae"  (l|Mec)— 
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only  in  Luke  ix,  31,  and  in  2  Pot,  i,  15,  where  it  may 
luve  been  drawn  frum  the  oootext  of  Uw  ttWMtgiini- 
tioB— was  .su^i^cMtfhl  by  the  cxodu  of  Moae*.   As  the 

anthor  of  the  I,.i\v,  111'  (  nnrrn-tcii  with  Christ,  the  Au- 
thor of  the  («i>!I|k1:  •'  I'Iu'  1.»\v  was  given  by  Mfises' 
(.John  i,  17).  The  ambis;uity  and  transitorj*  nature  of 
bis  glofy  ia  aet  against  tba  pcmumeiice  aud  clearneaa  of 
Chtutianitjr  (2  Cor.  i%  18-18).  and  bia  mediatorial  ehar- 
nctor  ("tho  law  in  tho  hand  nf  a  raedialor"^  au-ninst  tlir 
unbroken  I'oinnninicaliitn  uftiod  in  Christ  ((ial.  iii.  I'l). 
His  "  fiiTvloe"  iif  ( iiol  i;*  ciiiitr:i!>tcd  with  Cliri«.l'!*  sunship 
(ileb.  ill,  b,  6).  Hut  he  b  akw  spoken  of  iia  a  likencaik 
of  Christ;  and  as  thU  is  a  point  of  view  which  has  been 
almost  lost  in  the  Church,  coroparcd  with  the  more  fa- 
miliar comparisons  of  Christ  to  Adam,  David,  Joshua, 
n.iil  y«  t  has  m  linn  a  basis  in  fact  aa  miy  of  tbem,  it 
may  be  well  to  draw  it  out  in  detaiL 

[I.  ]  Moses  is,  a»  it  would  8eero,thc  oulycbnr  i  ;  r  i.f 
the  O.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly  likens  himaeU'— 
"Mosoa  wrote  of  (John  v,  4G).  It  is  uncertain  to 
wbat  jiassa^o  our  Lord  allud<>s,  but  the  general  opinion 
seem!!  tulx;  thu  true  one — that  it  is  the  remarkable  pre- 
diction in  Deut.  xviii,  i:>,  IX,  19— "The  Ix>rd  thy  GikI 
will  raise  up  unto  tbco  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  tbee, 
(Vom  tbjr  brethicn,  like  unto  me;  onto  bim  ye  shall 
hearken.  ...  I  will  rai-«e  them  up  a  j>r'i;ilit  t  from  among 
their  bretliren.  like  unto  the*-,  and  will  [ml  my  word'*  in 
his  montb;  n;id  hv  ^hall  speak  inito  tin  in  nil  that  I 
shall  command  him.  And  it  bliall  come  to  pans  that 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  wonU  which  he 
shall  speak  in  my  name,  1  will  require  it  of  him."  This 
pas.sago  is  also  expressly  quoted  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii. 
^7),  and  it  is  prxbably  in  n!lti'«iiin  to  it  that  at  the 
transtiguralioii,  in  the  presence  of  Muses  and  Elijah, 
the  words  were  utteml, "  Heir  ye  him."  It  auggeata 
three  main  points  of  likeness: 

(a.)  Christ  was,  like  Mosos,  the  great  Prophet  of  the 

people  -the  last,  n»  ^losesi  was  the  first.  In  grefltnL-.ss 
i<f  position  none  came  bctAceii  them.  Only  Samuel 
and  Elijah  couM  by  any  possibility  be  thought  to  fill 
the  place  of  Moses,  aud  they  only  in  a  reiy  secondary 
degiKe.  Christ  akmeappeara,  like  Moae^aa  the  Reveal- 
er  of  a  new  name  of  God — of  a  new  religious  society  on 
earth.  The  Inraelites  "were  baptized  unto  Moses"  (1 
("or.  X.  ".').  Tlie  Cliri-linns  were  Imjili/ed  iiiitu  Christ. 
There  is  no  other  name  in  (he  lliMe  that  muld  be  used 
in  like  manner.    See  ritniMit  r. 

(A.)  Christ,  like  Moaes,  ia  a  Lawgiver:  Him  shall  ye 
hear."  His  whole  appearance  as  a  Teacher,  diflMng  'in 
much  besitk's,  liafi  this  in  common  with  Mor.es,  unlike 
the  other  pniphets,  that  he  lays  down  a  code,  a  law,  fur 
bin  foIliiwerH.  The  Scmion  on  the  Mount  almost  inev- 
itably svggesu  the  pamllel  of  Mosca  on  Mount  SinaL 

(a)  Climt,llkeHoaea,was  a  Prophet  ontof  the  midat 
of  the  nation — "fn>m  their  bretlireii."  .\s  Moses  was 
tlic  entire  rejiresentative  of  bis  people,  fi-eling  for  them 
more  than  tor  hiniseli.  absorbed  in  their  interestH,  hopes, 
and  fear.^  so,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  was  CbrisU  The 
last  and  greatest  of  the  Jewiah  pvppheta,  be  waa  not 
only  a  Jew  by  descent,  but  that  Jewish  deecent  u  in- 
nsted  upon  an  an  integral  part  of  his  appearance.  Two 
of  the  (iosjii  ls  open  ulih  his  f,'en>  alof;y.  '•Of  tho  Is- 
raelites came  Christ  after  the  tiesb "  (Horn,  ix,  it).  He 
wept  anil  lamented  over  his  country.  He  cunllned  him« 
aelf  duriitg  his  life  to  ia  needs.  Uo  waa  not  aent 
"bat  unto  the  loat  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Malt. 

7tV,t4),  It  la  true  that  his  al)SHr]>tioti  into  the  .lewish 
nationalitv  was  but  a  symlsil  of  his  nl)s<)rpiion  into  the 
Ihff  wider  and  deeper  intercHls  of  all  humanity.  But  it 
is  mdy  by  understanding  tlie  one  that  we  are  able  to 
mdentand  the  other;  and  the  life  of  Moaea  ia  the  best 
means  of  enabling  us  to  understand  them  both. 

12.]  In  Ileb.  iii,  1-1!>;  xii.  •.'»-•>!•;  Acta  vii,  37,  Christ 
ia  iles4'rilK'<!,  t  houi;b  more-  obseurely,  af  the  M«>Bes  of  the 
new  dispeiisaiion  .as  the  .Vjiostle.  or  Messenger,  or  Me- 
diator of  (iod  to  the  pe^tple  -aa  the  Controller  aild  LmkIp 
«r  of  the  flock  or  bouiebold  of  Uod.  No  other  pawn 


in  the  O.  T.  eaoU  have  furnished  this  )  >ar.alle].  In  botli 
the  revelation  waaeoaimauicated partly  through  the  lifc^ 
partly  through  the  tcaehlni;;  but  in  both  the  prophet 
was  iniessauiiy  united  with  the  Guide, tlie  Bttler,  the 

•Shepherd.    See  Mmi.vroii. 

[3.]  The  "leiails  of  iheir  li^-es  are  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  compared.  Stephen  (Acta  vii,  24-28,  36) 
dwdls,  evidently  with  thia  view,  on  the  likenesa  of  Mo- 
ses in  striviin;  to  act  as  a  i>eacemaker,  ami  in  !•<  itig 
niisuniler--touil  and  rejected  on  thai  very  account.  Die 
death  of  Moses,  especially  as  relate<l  by  Joscphus  (ut 
tup.),  immeiliately  suggests  the  ascension  of  Christ; 
and  the  retardation  of  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Churdi 
till  after  its  Founder  was  withdrawn  gives  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  material  resemblance.  But  tbis^  though  dwelt 
u|Km  in  tho  services  of  the  Church,  haa  net  been  ex- 
pre.<«ly  laid  down  in  the  Bible. 

In  .lude  <J  is  an  idloaioa  to  an  altercation  between 
Michael  aud  Satan  over  the  body  of  Mosea.  It  liaa 
Ixen  endeavored  (by  reading  'Itimd  for  MmvoIwc)  to 
refer  this  to  Zeeti.  iii,  2.  Ilut  it  probably  refers  to  a 
lost  n[Micry])lial  Ixxik,  mentioned  by  Origen,  called  the 
"  .Vsceusiun  or  Assumption  of  Moseit."  The  substance  of 
this  iMiok  is  given  by  Fabricius,  Cod,  Pitudoq^grapluu 
VH.  Tat,  i,  889u844.  The  "dispita  6t  WOmA  and 
Satan"  probably  bad  reference  to  the  eoneealment  of 
the  biKly  tti  prevent  idolatry.  llaL  v,  6  is  by  several 
later  writers  said  to  be  a  ({notation  from  the  •■  Revela- 
tion of  Mom's"  (I'abricius,  ibid,  i,  838).    Sec  l{fc.>  t.i_v- 

TIOSS,  SffUlOlS. 

In  later  hiitoiy  the  name  of  Moaea  baa  not  been  tat- 
gotten.   In  the  early  Christian  Chnreh  he  appears  b 

the  Itoni.in  ntacoaihakl  the  likeness  of  .St.  Peter,  part- 
ly, doubtless,  frxKU  his  being  the  leader  of  the  Jewish, 
as  Peter  of  the  Christian  Church,  iwrtly  frum  his  con- 
nection with  the  rock.  U  is  aa  athlung  the  rock  that 
he  appears  under  Peter's  name.  In  the  Jewish,  as  in 
the  Arabian  nation,  his  name  has  in  Inter  years  bf<-n 
more  common  than  in  former  agc.«,  th<iugh  never  ik-- 
curring  ayain  (j)erhapsi,  as  in  the  ca-M;  of  David,  and 
of  Peter  in  the  papacy,  from  motives  of  reverence)  in 
the  earBeranaaHaaieootded  in  the  Bible,  Uoteallai- 

monides,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  l^Iiltta  the  conqueror  of 
Spain,  are  obvious  ingtonces.  Of  the  first  of  these  three 
a  .Tew  ish  jiroverb  testifies  that  "fn>m  Mosi  s  to  Moses 
there  w;is  noni  like  .Moses."  Numerous  traditions,  how- 
ever, a.s  ruiL;hl  have  been  expected,  and  aa  hw  repeat- 
edly been  indicated  above,  have  been  cmicot  leape^g 
so  celebrated  a  iwrsonagc.   Some  of  theae  were  kn«wn 

to  the  aiu  ient  .b'ws,  but  most  of  tliem  <x'cur  in  later 
rabbinical  writer*  (comp.  I'hilo,  Ite  \  ila  Mosu,  c.  iii; 
Joseph.  .-I  nt,  ii,  9  sq. ;  Uartolocci,  liilAiothtca  /?aWni'o, 
iv,  115  aq.)b  The  name  of  Moses  ia  celebrated  aaoQg 
the  Arabs  abw,  and  is  the  nucleas  of  ■  mass  of  legends 
(comp.  Hottingrr.  Hhtoi  ia  ( h  h  utit'i.-i.  y.  SO  s<|.;  Abnl- 
feda.  A  iitf  itlit.ii.  \k  '->[  ).  I  hesp  .Miis"-ulman  traditions  are 
cliielly  exagi^eralioiis  of  the  O.-T.  nccotinls.  Ihit  tliere 
are  some  stories  inde|)endent  of  the  Ihble.  One  is  the 
striking  story  (Koran,  xviii,  6o-W)  on  which  is  founded 
Pamell's  Hermit.  Another  is  the  proof  given  by  Closes 
of  the  exbtence  of  Cod  to  the  atheistic  king  (Chanlin, 
X,  K'Jt!,  and  in  Fal>ririiis,  p.  Kiir.).  The  (iri  ek  ami  Kninan 
classics  repcatetlly  mention  Moses  (see  li  rut  ins.  Itt  rt- 
rit.  rel.  Vhr.  i,  16;  Haae,  in  the  HiUiolh.  lirem.  vi,  7G9 
sq.),  but  their  accounia  eontain  the  autbenric  Biblical 
history  in  a  greatly  distorted  form.  See  the  eoUeetlon 
of  .Meier,  ./hi/<mV-»i,  .KK  rrtfnim  Scri{>torun  profanorum 
tlr  lUhii*  Jndiiicis  Fi<iijm/enta  (JensB,  1832);  aJsti  those 
from  Tarilus,  by  MllUer,  in  tbo  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1843,  p. 
it9»-B.  There  are,  likewise  aa  above  intimated,  tra- 
ditionally aaeribed  to  Moaea  aevenl  apoeqrphal  booh% 
as  "an  .Apocalypw.  or  Little  Get>esis,'*  the  "  Ascenwoii 
or  .Vssumpiion  of  .MoiM-V  and  the  "Mysterious  Booki 
of  Jloses,  '  snpjHxted  to  have  Ix'en  fabrie-ated  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity  (sec  Kabricius's  Codex  I'^eudmpi- 
graphut  IV/,  Tttturutntiy  and  Whiston's  Collection  o/ 
AmiAaitie  Jlceord$f  it*ia-66).  Lauth  (ifoaes  drr 
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rr,  Iklunirh,  1899)  ttainka  he  has  discovered  tracM  of  | 
the  lii'-inry  .tikI  name  cf  Mi>!«.'>  in  two  nf  llic  I,<  y<li'ii 
pap^'h  writccn  in  the  liiiTnti<'  I'linractvr  Qcomp.  ileatli,  | 
Tkt  Jitodut  Papyri,  I»i  i ! .  1  ^  ■  o . 

Ooooerniog  the  life  awi  work  <  f  compare  also  ' 
yfMAiimton,0»tk»  DitmeLe>iiiti  It  > j  Motrt;  He«s6V- 
trfti-  /I'r  M<i.'!.i  (Zoridli  17TH  I :  Nieiw  yi  r. '  'httnikiiritlik 
dtr  JJiUl,  in,  23  8q. ;  Hufiia^el,  Mi'mH  u-ie  tr  tick  ti-lbtl 
ZtkkHtt  (Frckf.  lti-2-2  );  Xork,  M.  Mo*.  (U\v>.  1838); 
EwakI,  Itr.  Ouch,  ii,  32  aq.!  Scbreiticr,  Allgem.  Jteli- 
fiemdthre,  i,  1G8;  Kittti,  lkijl|r  BOle  I^utr^imu,  toL 
u;  HvaMTt  San  ftl  /!i"yriiphjf:  T.  Smith.  I/uf.  of  Mo- 
$tt  (Rlinb.  iHo'J) ;  nrc  ay.  lllM.  »/  Mo$*»  (Lrnid,  *184G) ; 
Towiisi  iid,  ('fi<iniftei  <•/  I/  .'  <  Uiinl.  1813,  2  vols.  4lo)  ; 
K<>?w,  Hint,  of  .Wous  (Kilinli.  \  ;  Aii<l<-r<i4fn,  Life  of 
iliifrt  (I>iinl.  1834);  riuniin-,  lli't.  'f  .\fims  (I»ml. 
1848);  Dnwle,  Cimparutm  Motit  tl  JJomeri  (Viteb. 
1788);  Hngcl.  Apnl^fie  dei  .Vn$e$  (ftulzbach,  1828); 
MoHcr,  Jie  ^f<.^.  J'fii!.,.s,.]J„,  (  All,  17<il  >;  Scliuiiiano, 
Vita  .l/o.«w  (Liiif.  1820);  iJi'ckfnilorl",  Ai*  /.*irn  .i/onn, 
(Ijoii*.  18*37) ;  Clarke,  Ten  Great  KrUffiutu  (IJ«8t.  1871), 
a  400  M.;  alM  the  diaaertaliona  Kfened  to  by  FlUM, 

Mosrs.  ASCKXSIOX  or  ASSCMPTIOX  OP.  See 

ReVKI.ATIONS,  SlTUIOl  H. 

MOSliS.  I{<M)KS  (»F.    Sc.-  Pkntati  icii. 

MO.SES,  L-WV  OF.   Sec  L.\w  ok  MoeKs. 

Moses  is  the  name  of  sereral  petriareha  of  the  An 
liK-iii.iii  ("liurch. — 1,  vras  Iwrn  nbniit  lirf'  at  Manazgrnl. 
After  ciitfriii^  the  service  of  the  ('hurih  he  rose  miiiil- 
Ijr  to  dtitiiK-i  ton,  aiul  in  4.'>7  biH-atnc  patriarch.  He  ^vas 
ver>'  much  dialihcd  fur  bia  extieme  aboegatkm  uf  all 
l>airio({e  fcelinga,  and  complete  aubrafaaioo  to  Femze, 

kiiij,'  of  I'lTvin,  vvh')  tlu  ii  niltil  Armenia.  Mii^eM  was 
severe  u(i<"ii  thoM-  \\\t<i  tiH<k  e\c<')iliiin  lo  hin  rule,  niul 
imprisone<l  ninny  eci  lv^iastii  s  ami  episcopal  dipiilarii  s. 
He  died  in  46&, — 2,  tumamtd  Egkitarittnt  after  his 
native  place,  wm  born  in  6t#.  He  slao  made  hla  wajr 
r.n>iil!y  tn  erclej'iasfifal  distinctions  nfler  cnterinrj  tlie 
service  uf  thi-  C'liurcli,  and  liii'illy,  in  ''.M.  monnled  the 
throne  of  St.  ( irepiry.  !!>'  i'"  i  Icr  irf  a  new 
calcnitar,  which  was  used  by  the  .\nn<  ui/in.i  for  severiil 
centuries.  Nothing  else  of  importance  is  lo  nott  il 
during  his  rule  of  the  Armenian  Church.  He  died  in 
694  at  Ti»vin.  -  3,  sumaroed  Datheratte.  was  horn  at 
KlKMlnrnii  alMmi  In  his  youth  he  clm^c  a  ><  clud* 

til  life,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Uathev,  « hctico 
his  ituniame.  He  was  chosen  to  the  patriarchate  in 
1629.  He  died  ia  1633  at  Echmi^io.  See  SL  Mar- 
tin, Mtmnim  hittar^«$  mr  PArmhie;  Ncale,  tlitt. 
of  Hitfi.  Ch.  (Armenia). 

Moses  Albelda  (calle<l  also  Ben-Jacob),  a  Jew  Uh 
tlMoloiiisn  of  aooM  note,  flourished  in  the  beginning;  of 
(1m  ISth  eentiirjr  aa  rabbi  of  the  Jews  of  Salonica  in 
Thnwalonica.  lie  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  the 
depaxtment  of  dof^natic  and  Itihlical  theoht^y,  amoiy; 
which  ipecial  mention  ia  due  to  his  n  Oll^  a  hom' 
UeHtat  Ommtntartf  <m  tke  Pratatetidi,  accompanied  by 
several  occasional  homilies  (Yen.  IC»o;i.  fulio) :  — n5*? 
^ttr,  or  Ditquisiiiont  on  iht  ItintU  of  the  I.itte,  partly 
exfffetieal  and  partly  pfitlosnphical  (Ven.  1520,  lG01,foL). 

Moses  Botarel  (or  Botarelo),  a  Jewish  writer 
of  Spanish  birth,  who  Ifamrisbed  in  the  15th  oentuiy,  is 
ths  autlior  of  a  eonmentarr  on  the  Aunoua  BoiA  Je- 

tirak  (q.  v.),  entitled  nn-'S;'  ~E0  ^il'^D,  which  he 
wrote  for  a  Christian  Mholar,  Maestro  Juan,  in  1409,  and 
whcfvln  he  praisee  philosophy,  speaks  of  AriMotle  as  of 

a  fifophct. aixl  maintains  that  philosophy  ai;  !  ilic  Kal>- 
lnliiUpr*'|>"und  exactly  the  same  d'K-triiu  ami  lliat  Ihi  y 
only  ditTcr  in  lani;ua(;e  and  in  technical  terms.  In  this 
oommeotaiy  Mosea  Botarei  shows  huw,  by  fissling,  ablu- 
tion%pnqrcr,and  Invocation  ofdivlne  and  angelie  names 
a  man  may  have  such  dreams  as  shall  discKise  to  him 
the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  quotes  in  conflrmalion  of 
bia  opinioDB  such  andent  authoritiea  as  Babh  Aabi,  Saadia 


Gaon.Hai  Gnon,  etc.,  whom  the  Kahhalah  i  lnini'*  as  its 
;,'reat  )iillar».  IVotart  r«  c  inimentani-  wa>  lir>t  [niMi-luil 
with  the  text  of  the  Jiiwk  Jezira  and  other  commen- 
taries (Msntoa,  1602;  Zolkiew,  1746;  and  in  Grodno, 

1H0«,  1820).  Moses  al-o  wn  te  a  work  entitled  '"7 
wQ*^^.  on  astrolofry,  re<lenipiion,  and  prophecies.  Sec 
Fiir^t,  I:iU.JuiL  i,  128;  (irat^  r;c<cA.r/.yH</fti,viii,  108, 
107;  (iinabuqb  The  Kabbalah,  p.  122;  Jellinek,  /•lo- 
fffiiph.  Skizstn.  vol.  ii;  Mote  fiofarel,  in  /..  /•'.  «/<  <  Or. 
1H1»;,  12;  .Toll.  .Steudner.  Muf.  Il'ilari!  i/. r/.<ft  / 1<> 
TiiiiitiitU  vers,  et  illustr.  [  n printed  in  his  JJie 

j  u  I,:  ,  .4  nC'SchuU,  1 ..  27  ] ) :  ( ■.^s,»el,  Lei/fadtH  ftr /BdL 
iitt<  f:.  If.  /.i'f  rtitiir.  p.  75,    (  II. \'.) 

Moses  bar-Cepha,  an  Ki^torn  pnlate  distin* 
^riii<hed  a.«  an  author.  tlo«tri.»hed  a>  tii^liop  of  Dethchino, 
near  Mosul,  towanis  the  elo>e  of  the  9th  century.  Ac- 
cording to  Assemant  (  mU.  Orimt.  ii,  218-19)  Hosts  har- 
Cepha  died  Feb.  r2,<.H)3.  He  is  noted  for  his  compila- 
tion of  the  long  Sym-Jacolite  Liliirffv,  wliich  Xesle 
speaks  of  as  "not  without  it*  l-c.-nily.  especially  in  the 
intercessory  portions."  .Sec  Cave,  J/i4t.  Lit.  Kenau- 
dot,  liitt.  tk.  ii,  890 ;  Neile,  tiOnd.  Ea$l.  Chun*,  i,  829. 

Moses  beU-ChailOCh,  a  Il'l-niv  >avaiit  who 
tlotiri.^hed  in  .Spain  in  the  Mcoiui  half  of  the  loili  cen- 
tury, although  not  known  in  Jewish  literature  hy  his 
writings,  hoida,  nerenhelesi^  a  veiy  prumiiient  place  in 
the  historr  of  Jewish  lesning,  since  lie  mnsC  be  re- 
fjarded  as  U*  propnjrator  on  Spanish  soil.  While  the 
famed  .Iew  i«h  academic*  of  IVT«.ia  ami  l'und>edita  ex- 
i>ited,  the  Jews  of  S[iuin  rc*[«  ctcd  tin  tn  n-^  the  head  of 
the  Hebrew  uation,  and  n-lerred  every  weighty  point  or 
kl^  difference  to  their  decision.  Notwithstanding  the 
diataoee  and  the  dangeis  of  the  vogragc^  they  sent  their 
sons  to  them  for  the  stndr  of  the  taw  and  for  education. 
Ihit  a.s  Soon  as  the  lVr>ian  dynasty  had  pained  the  cal- 
i|)hate,  it  commenced  persecuting;  the  .Jews  and,  with- 

I  out  regard  to  the  flourishing  state  which  literature  had 
attained  in  those  acaderoiea,  it  expelled  the  Jews  from 

'  Bahv'lon,  closed  the  renowned  Jewish  collepnrs.  and  dis- 
persed their  illustrious  teachers.  Four  of  the^r  learned 
men,  of  w  hom  II.  Mow  s  was  one,  fell  into  the  handt  of 
a  Spnniih  corsair  alioui  the  year  A.H.  '.t.VO,  who  was  des- 
patched by  Abderahmaii  from  Cordova  to  cruise  in  the 
aea  of  th*  Grecian  Arebipdagoi.  The  wife  of  Moses  se- 
eompsnicd  him  in  his  voyage.  The  high-minded  wom- 
an, dreading  defilement.  looke<l  to  her  husband  for  ad- 

;  vice.  a>Uiii;;  in  llel.riw  \>li<  t1ur  thoM'  ilrowiied  at  M  a 

I  would  be  reoiL-icitated  at  the  rehurreciion.    He  aniW(  r«'<l 

I  her  with  the  verse  of  the  psalm.  "The  Lord  said,  I  will 
I'rinK  ^sin  from  fiashan,  I  will  bring  again  from  the 
depths  of  the  BPS.*  On  hearing  this,  to  save  her 
honor,  she  plunged  into  the  sea  and  peri«herl.  Mows 
was  brought  as  a  >lave  to  t'»irdova,  ami  retUfmeil, 

*  though  his  quality  was  uiikn«>w-n,  l>y  a  .Jew.  One  day 
he  entered  the  coUege  dad  as  a  slave,  in  a  scanty  aaclc- 

'  cloth.  The  diseusiien  wss  on  s  dUBeult  passage  of  the 
treatise  Jomn  fday  of  atonement^.  After  lintcning  for 
some  time,  he  e.xplaineil  it  mi  ^ali.Hfactorily  to  all  the 
students  [iresent  that  l{.  Nathan,  the  |irc>ident  of  the 
college,  ru«Q  from  his  seat,  aixl  said,  "  I  am  no  more 
Judge;  yon  slave  in  aaekdoth  is  my  master,  and  I  am 
his  acboUr."  The  very  sams  day  Hoses  wsa  installed 
l)y  aeclamatif>n  as  bead  of  the  eommifflily,  and  with 
him  the  fi.niiilalion  of  .Trwi-h  h  ariiin^'  «a-  laid  in 
Spain.  'I  hc  fame  of  his  ac(piircment.H  ypnad  throui;h- 
out  Spain  and  the  West.  Nimibers  tlocke<I  from  all 
parts  to  iseeive  instraetion  from  him,  snd  thus  through 
this  man  '^the  light  of  lesming,  which,  l>y  the  rapid 
pro;rrc!»s  f,f  the  iron  a^'e  of  .Judaism  in  Haltylonia.  by 
the  e.xtiiiction  of  itie  authority  of  the  Prince  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, the  difpcr>ion  of  the  illustrious  teachers,  and  tin- 
final  closing  of  the  great  schooKs,  seemed  to  have  set  fur- 
ever,  suddenly  rose  sgain  in  the  West  in  renewed  and 
undiminished'  splendor.'^  Moses  Iwn-Chanoch  die<l  in 
1104.  See  GrUtx,  Getckiekte  «/.  Jvi/eit,  v,  810  h\.  ;  Jest, 
(•esdUdto  d,  Jtukn  m,  $,  Seklen,  ii,  400;  Ueassner,  G*' 
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$-hi<hlf  '!.  hriieliitn,  p.  281  mj. ;  Braiiiisch\vcij;fr,  (It- 
ti  hi-hir  (/.  Jwkn  in  den  romanUcheH  Stitalen,  p.  2*2  sq. ; 
lii.xiia^'i',  lIUl.  of  thr  Jeirt,  p.  GiHi  (Engl.  traiuL  by  Tay- 
lor); MUmaii,  UiiL,  of  the  Jem,  iii,  166  sq.;  Da  Coata, 
Uratl  itnd  the  OentiUt,  p.  250  aq.;  id.  Hist,  of  the  Jew* 
in  Sji'itii,  p.  .'.">  CF.iii;].  tran^l.  Ijv  V..  1).  C.  M.  Kirw.-in. 
Cambriiiu'''.  ' ;  l.iiulo,  //^'.<^  «>/'  thf  Jor.i  in  Sj>iiiH 
and  Portii'i  tl.  p,  1.")  mj.  ;  Siiim'licr,  lliil.  nj'  the.  Modem 
Jew*,  p.  112;  Etiicridlge,  ItUrodudiim  to  Utbrew  LUera- 
ttnv,  p.  "M  aq.;  Vian, StpkanKm,  180  aq.t  8.  Sidt- 
Icr.  in  Jnrijih  Mtsm^,  1874  (^9tmt  Jewish  RiUhs*)» 
aru  XV.    ta  P.J 

Mosea  Ohorenettafa,  mnunicA  <*t1ie  fhther  of 

poftK  mill  savaiis,"  nn  Ami'  iiiriM  thci.ln^jiaii.  tluurliilicd 
in  tlic  .'itli  century.  Xh-  \\iv>  a  iicplicw  uf  Murop  (<|.  v.). 
and  bc^-iiics  Winjj  tr,iiiu'4  by  that.  Iearni'<l  man,  cnjtiycd 
•U  tbe  edwcational  admitagea  which  be  coultl  aeciue  tl 
Alexandria,  wliere  he  qient  aeveii  ^reafa  in  atwly  ttuder 
Cyril  Alexandrinus,  and  others  c(iually  renowned.  He 
ni'M  vi'>ittHl  Kduio,  Athene,  and  Ciinstantiiioplc,  and  re- 
turned luinae  after  years  of  t'l(»scst  applii  ati  jii  in  tlioto 
great  ceiiires  of  learuing.  lie  eutored  the  acrvice  of 
the  Chaich,  and  was  ihortly  iiranM)(ed  to  the  bubopric 
of  Bagrevand.  During  the  rule  of  the  Persians  over 
his  native  country  h«  refused  to  occupy  any  ecckMa!«ti- 
cal  |ii>:-iti  i;is,  and  ri  lircd  to  tlip  wildt  niesf*.  Ho  died  at 
the  advanced  a^fc  of  120.  Mis  works  are  uunieruu^i. 
Ammii;  hia  ablest  are  the  Ilistoiy  of  Aniuui  i,  written 
in  481  by  request  ol  prince  Sabak,  which  covers  tbe  hi»- 
tnry  of  that  country  down  to  A.D.  441,  and  a  Sfanmit  of 
Jthttiirir.  Ho  al»a  devoted  much  tiino  In  thi'  ^vritilli; 
of  hynui.>4,  and  many  of  the.sc  are  xtill  rt  tai:u  <i  in  the  di- 
vine .tervice  «>f  the  Armenian  (."luir>  h.  An  c<lition  of  his 
works,  excepting  only  fnigments  and  hyaui%  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1848.  See  Keale,  Hid.  o/Oe  East- 
em  Church  (.\rmeiii.i) ;  Aschbach,  A'iVcA«»-/.<  j-iV.r>H.  iv. 
T,« ;  Jahrbuch  dtultch.  ThtoL  mm,  roL  iv.    (J.  IL  \\  .) 

Men«s  ha>Cohen  iwir-SAsnnEt.  Giratiixa  (also 

r.illi'd  /bit-f!H-iitil! !  a  noted  Jcwinli  writer,  tlonrisb- 
eil  nl  Cordova  near  tlie  openinj^  of  the  I'.'tli  century. 
He  w;n  a  pii])il  of  the  celebrated  Ibn-Uanach,  and  is 
known  to  bare  been  one  of  tlie  most  extensive  commen- 
taloa  and  gnniniarian%  thoogh,  nnfortnnatdj  for  Kb- 
Ikal  leifntng,  none  of  his  woiiis  seem  to  be  extant. 
Onljr  ftagmeiit-H  of  liis  are  preserved  in  the  writing  uf 
other  commentator^.  w!iii:li  n  veal  him  to  have  iK'eii  a 
auperior  scbuliur  and  master  of  liiblical  lore.  L'nlike 
tnoat  of  the  interpreters  of  hi ^  time,  he  endcavurnl  to 
expbun  awaj  all  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  O.  T. 
(comp.  Aben-Kara  on  /so.  ii%  and  aarigncd  the  author- 
ship of  some  psalms  to  the  Haliy Ionian  captivity  (cump. 
Al>en-Ezra  on  I'sa.  xlU),  at  tlie  time  when  both  the 
.Syna;{oKUC  ai>d  the  Church  believed  that  the  whole 
PsaUvr  ]irocc«dcd  from  David.  like  Ibn-Saadia,  be 
frequently  departed  from  the  Ifaaotetie  division  of  the 
ti  xt.    I  hus  at  the  end  of  v«r.  31,  in  Job 

xxxvi,  bo  took  over  to  S^BS  ^9,  in  the  following  verse ; 
L  e. "  He  Riveth  ntest  in  abundance,  covering  the  hands 
with  Iit;lit"  (cornp.  ^  Hal-ak.  iii).  The  inlbiencc 
whiili  ibii  critic  niu-^i  have  exercised  upon  contein- 
jvirary  and  .sul»e(|ucnt  cx|Hwitors  of  the  Bible  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  eminent  Aben-Kzra 
quotes  his  work  so  largely.  He  is  generally  quoted  by 
Abcn-Exra  as  ''TiBon  •,nan  iTOa  S,  K.  Moses  ha- 
Cohcn  ha-Scphardi.  i.e.  the  .Spaniard ;  or  'TiZtl  Hi'Ta  1, 
It.  Moses  ha-€uheii ;  or  "^ItBDM  niSS  S,  R.  Mose  ba> 
Sephafdi ;  or  simply  nS73  ^  R.  Moae.  These  diflierent 
n|>;iellations  must  bo  borne  in  mind  by  the  i-n;  !■  ni  of 
Hebrew  exej;ej>L»  to  identify  this  celebrate<l  coiunienta- 
tor.  Dr.  (iinsburg,  in  bis  article  un  Gikatilla  in  K.illo, 
ii,  129,  gives  a  list  of  the  pbKos  when  bis  writiqga  are 
quoted  by  oommentaton.  It  is  OMN  Comiiett  dMn  the 
li-t  furiii-hi  d  liy  Pukes,  /teUrifgt 


Moses  Coidovero  iti:N-.l.\coB  (ako  calle<l  lU' 
mak = p  S"),  ikom  the  acrostic  of  bis  name,  ll^XiT^^p, 
R.  Mouu  Coriovero),  a  Jewish  aavant,  waa  bom  at  Onr- 

«lova  in  1522,  studied  the  f'abala  under  bis  brother-i:i- 
law,  Solomon  Alkt'ibaz,  and  very  f>on  became  so  di.-tiit- 
^ulithed  aa  a  (^balist  and  author  that  his  fame  travelled 
to  Italy,  where  hia  books  were  greedily  bought.  Cor- 
dovero  reprasenta  the  Cabala  In  its  prinltire  state,  sine* 
he  i*  chti  Hy  occupied  with  its  scientific  speculations,  or 
the  tjtrcultilir,  Cubuln  f  ""iT^r  n52"),  ai  can  bo  seen 
Ihmi  the  following  H|iecimen  of  hLs  lucubratiDiis  on  thi0 
nature  of  the  J>eity.  "The  knowledge  of  the  Onsloc 
u  difleicnt  Atom  th$A  of  the  cfeatnie,  rince  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  knowledge  and  the  tbinic  known  art  lii^ 
litict,  thus  leading  to  subjects  w  hich  arc  again  separate 
from  him.  This  is  dc8cril>ed  by  the  three  expceauona— 
cogitation,  the  eogitator,  and  the  cogitated  object.  Now 
the  Creator  is  himsdf  knowledge,  knowing,  and  th« 
kn  iv.  ti  if'iii.  t.  Hi-i  knowlediTc  <b>r's  not  cousiit  in  the 
fai  t  llinl  In-  (br((  !>  bi^  tbou^bts  to  tbiuj^i  without  hitii. 
."itice  in  coiniin  licndin;;  and  knowing  liiuiM  lf  he  cotn- 
prebends  and  knows  evei>'tbiug  which  exists..  There 
u  nothing  whidi  ia  not  united  with  him,  and  which  he 
does  not  find  in  his  own  substance.  He  is  the  arch»' 
iy|>c  of  all  things  existing,  and  all  things  are  in  him  in 
their  i)iire.-.t  and  most  perfect  form;  n<  that  the  |)erfe0- 
tion  ot  tiie  creatures  consists  in  the  support  whereby 
the}'  are  unite<l  to  the  primary  source  of  bis  existence, 
and  they  sink  down  and  fidl  from  that  perfect  and  lofty 
potion  in  proportion  to  their  sepatation  from  tmn" 
yr<in!,j<  a\    Ilodicdin  1570.  Moses 

wrote  ail  introduction  to  ilic  Cabstai  entitled  .1  Sombrt 
or  awtH        m  (flnfc  paUisbed  in  Ytnlee^ 

1.VH:,  then  inCcBOOW,  1C47,  and  in  Fllrth,  1701)  •.—  Thr 
Hook  q/' Relirtmmt,  m  y-^^'-i  "^ipo,  Cfcbalisiic  ruHec- 
tiono  and  eonmenta  on  ninaty-ninn  paiMgM  of  the  Bi- 
ble r\'enice,  i:>l3^ :— r/i?  Sucrijicrs  of  r,  <irt\  or  Tl-T 
C^QSD,  a  Cabalistic  exposition  of  the  I'rayer-bouk 
(LuUin,  1618)  i—T%e  Ptaitt  o/DAarah,  or  fTfisn  nrh, 
ten  chapter^  on  eiliics  in  the  Cabalistic  style  (Venice, 
IMJ;  Livuruu,  1794);  but  hia  principal  work  is  tbe 
Oardm  o/pomtfnmakt,  or  Q*Q'ia*|l  0^9,  wfaieb  ooo- 
xists  of  thirteen  ficotion*  or  gates  subdivided 
into  cbaptera,  and  discusses  the  JStpkiroth,  the  divine 
nama^  the  import  and  aignifleation  of  the  kttefs,  etc 
(Cracow,  1591).  Excerpts  of  it  ba^'e  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  liartolocci,  liibL  Matpta  Rabbim.  iv,  281 
«j. :  an*l  Knorr  von  Kosenmtb,  Trnrtalut  de  Amma  ex 
libro  I'ltrilis  Uimmimim,  in  hi.'»  Cabnla  Denudata  (Sulr- 
bach,  1077).  For  the  other  works  of  Cordovero,  se« 
Funt,i/iUL/iiAi,187sa.  See  also  Steinschneider,C<j<dL 
LSkr,  JTeir.  m  JNK  Bodttima,  eoL  1798, etc;  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  (<icmi.  transl.l,  M7  w|. ;  Etheridge,  JmtrodL 
to  Hibr.  I.Ueriit.  p.oo'.i;  dinsburt;,  KahAaTah,  p.  182 
(M{.  (Loud.  18G5):  Finn,  Srphntdim^  p.  'W!  w]. ;  Lindo^ 
The  Jew*  ia  Spain,  p.  8d9;  Basnagc,  Hist,  of  the  Jem 
(Taylor's  tranai.),  p.  708;  Jost, Geidt,  d.  Juden  v. «. 
tai,'u\,  I.<)7  sq.;  Ollits,  Gudt,  d.  Juden^  ix,  444;  Zuns, 
Ztir  fiesfh.  u.  IMeratKr,  p.S94;  Die  Momitttage,  p.  85 
(Ikrlin.  1«72).  (aP.) 

Moses  d«  Covioy  bbsi-Jaoos  njcx-CtUYtM 
(htik-Kohen  hen-dumanH),  the  moat  cddmted  Jewish 

[in  rii  r  cf  tlie  Miildle  A^es,  was  bom  at  Coucy.  not  far 
intm  .S<lp-*iin-S  cir.  A.I>.  1200.  He  severely  repnibated 
a  custom  then  prevalent  of  marrying  strange  women. 
Ue  often  proacbcd  on  that  subject,  and  at  last  had  the 
good  Jbctnne  to  be  hcaid,  teit  many  sent  away  the 
lientile  wives  they  had  married.  He  travelled  much 
in  Spain  and  France,  and  tauKht  I  lie  law,  which  seemed 
to  have  l>i  en  nei;lected  l»y  a  ^•hm',  iii.-my  of  his  co-relii;- 
iooists.  lie  died  in  1260,  Mutes  is  the  author  of  a 
rary  higVy  aateemed  work,  called  ths  Umjw  Book 

the  Comman'Imrnff  (V'^i.  r''<'l'Z  called  j'::0.  .SV 

V 

mag,  from  iu  iuitials).   This  work  un  the  command- 
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■KntA  and  proliibitinns  consists  of  sermons  which  he  dc-  1 
livcrcd  on  hw  journeys  ihnm^h  the  *mth  of  France  mid 
SfMun  {l1^l'i4o),  the  design  of  which  was  to  conlirm  ^ 
lut  bratbfon  la  the  uekot  fiutb,  nnoe  the  orthodox 
rdigion  «f  the  Jens  was  at  that  time  ttudcrmined 
by  the  pUIoeopliy  of  Slaimonides.  The  work  which 
])ri>iHiuiiili  the  six  liuridreil  and  tliirtccii  fim-cpLt  was 
lir»l  printed  before  llMO;  then  in  Soncino,  HUH;  and  in 
Venico,  1522, 1547,  etc  An  abridj^ent  of  the  3/ajor 
/iimk-  was  niaile  by  Isaac  de  Curbeil, /V.D.  1277,  entitled 
yjp  r"S"3  "c  (calleil  p'rO,  Senuil;  from  the  initiala 
of  ita  title),  tlie  Minor  Ho<>k  «/  thf  CoiumtUHimtut*,  and 
u  divided  into  aeren  puta,  for  the  eeren  dqrs  of  the 
week.  It  waa  lint  pabliabed  at  Conataitiiiople,  1610, 
then  at  ("remona,  1556,  with  filosncs  vtc,  rtkI  at  Cracow, 
15%,  etc.  See  I'llrst,  Uibl.  Jinltica.  i.  1x0  IHfi;  De 
liossi,  Dizitmario  ((ierm.  traiisL),  \\.  17J;  Suinschnei- 
der,  Catalutpu  Libr.  Htbr.  in  liibl.  Bodleiana,  coL  1795- 
1798,  coL  1 1«3 ;  Undo,  Hist,  of  the  Jnti  in  Spoilt,  p.  80 
(where  the  name  is  written  "Micozzi");  Basna^fe, /yuf. 
of  lAe  Jrxrt  ( KiiK.  transL),  p.  659;  Gin*l>urp,  in  Lcvitaa, 
Mu-ui>n/k  h(t-M(UJiuirJh,  p.  2l'.<  n]..  note  i  lxin<l.  IHI>~); 
Uriitz,  Gesch.  d.  Judm,  vii,  54,  (i.'  t>4,  10.%  ll'J;  Joat,  I 
Gtsek.  <L  JwieH  u.  a.  SdLlen,  iii,  33 ;  Carinul y,  Im  France 
Jtraelite,  p.  100  aq.;  Oa  Coata,  Jtruel  ami  the  Otaailet,  p. 
Sao;  Zm^Zmr  GetdLu.LUeratur,p.iSS,  127, 143.  (B.  1'.) 

IfbMS  ba-Dantum  (i.  e.  tie  ErpoAor)  or 
THkamaam,  a  labU  noted  aa  a  pallet  <Maior  of  more 
than  nnnd  inflnenee  and  power  aa  wdt  as  an  exegetc 

tS  tl.r  O.-T.  Scriptiirf"',  flimri.-'hcd  in  I'Vanro  in  the  sec- 
ond lialf  of  the  lull  century.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
Nathan  the  Jew,  who  is  noted  as  another  great  light  of 
the  Jewiah  pulpit,  and  wrote  a  number  of  raluabie  com- 
mentaiiea,  anong  whidi  a  coroipentary  «n  the  Penu- 
tcuch.  ri-^tirii;  larply  on  the  Midrastiic  lore,  is  the  roo*t 
widely  circulated  and  esteemed.  His  greatest  work  is 
a  eooiRicntary  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptural  which  is  al- 
taniately  quoted  by  the  respwtivc  names  of  "1  ^w1"B 
^Bjnn  tTiiXi,  ExpoiUiouM  of  It.  Motts  the  £xporiior, 
nsrt  rfnsxna,  Ot  Onat  BenMm,  BenMA  JfaUa 

Mojiir,  and  Titrfshilh  HaVfi  H.  }fi>n<  hn-ihirfhnn,  and 
which  has  not  as  yet  come  to  light.  Copious  and  nu- 
meRHis  fragnenta  of  it,boirmir,are  given  by  Itnshi  in 
Ida  ooromentariea  on  tien.  zxxr,  8;  xlviii,  7;  NumU 
Tiii,7;  vii,  18-23;  xi,  20,21 ;  xv,  14:  xix,  22;  xxvi,  24, 
86;  XXviii.  10;  xxxii.  24,  42;  xxxiii,  1  ;  Dmit.  xxi,  1 1; 
xxvii,24;  Jusli.  v,  0;  1'sa.xl,  2;  Ix,  4  ;  l\ii.  12;  Ixviii, 
17;  Ixxx, C;  Prov.  v,  19;  xxvi,  10;  .Job  xxxvi,  1;  by 
Bigrmond  Martin  in  his  Pugvi}  Fidei  (i'ar.  IGdl,  Leips. 
l^)^betliintlieocigiDal  Hebrew  and  in  a  Latin  tnns- 
lation;  by  rorchcrt  in  his  Victoria  adeertus  impio$ 
ffetrao»  (Paris,  1520) ;  by  Joshua  Lorki,  or  Ilieronyroas 
de  .Santa  Fide,  as  he  was  called  after  embracini;  Cliri^ 
tiniiity,  in  iiis  llrbraomuMix  (Frankfort-on-the-Maiu, 
I'-'Ml  i;  and  by  (ialatin  in  his  iMArcanis  Catholica  rc- 
riUitit  (liiAc,  15fi0).  Tlieae  iFagnienla^  which  are  ex- 
eeeilingly  im()ortant  oontributioma  to  the  history  of  in- 
terpretation in  the  Midille  Af;e»,  show  tb.it  I.'.  Mo-*-!* 
Strove  lu  cxpbtn  the  wurdit  and  the  context,  and  that 
be  interspersed  his  literal  cx|>oeitions  with  ancient  I/ag- 
gadai,  as  well  aa  with  tint  interpretations  of  the  sagea 
ofeUendays.  See  Zuns,  ZMe  CoMesdirMftidkeM  Fortrc^ 
der  Judrn,  p.  2HG-.293;  Cinsburg,  in  Kitfo,  lUfiL  Cgchp. 
8.  v.;  Kthcridge,  Introd,  to  Jdebrew  Lit.  p.  248;  Jost, 
Gfsch,<LJMileKtkumt,ti,aB8i  Qtlt»M,GetdL  J.  Juden.  vol 
viiL 

Moses  ibn-Ezra  nr-N-JAom  ok  (Jkanaka,  « 
Jewish  -^vriti  r  nf  note,  wa-*  burn  in  Spain  about  l')70,  and 
was  descended  from  a  family  which  once  held  noble 
rank  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  equally  celebrated  as  a 
learned  Talnuidiat  aad  a  professor  of  Ureek  pUloaophy. 
Although,  nke  Ma  bncher  poets,  be  excelled  ta  aaered 
son;:,  he  also  (tmcd  his  lyre  na  an  inhabitant  of  the  ^Ve^f, 
and  saug  at  times  of  love,  but  more  often  in  praise  of 
tka  baautiaa  of  aatnre.  He  waaacomampawiyof  the 
YL-Xz 


celebrate*!  rabbi  Jehudnh  l)en-.SaniitcI  Jia-Levi  (ij.  v.), 
who  bcKtowed  due  inwd  of  (iraist^  U(hiii  bim  and  Niine 
other  members  of  his  noble  and  learned  family.    Aa  a 
poet,  Moaea  ibn-Ivzra  won  the  honor  uf  being  considered 
one  of  the  moat  finished  Uebiawwiitok  Uis  works  are 
remarkable  not  only  for  the  tntfinsle  excellence  of  the 
matter,  but  for  the  purity,  swcetneM,  and  a'sthclic  graco 
of  their  style.    Alexander  von  Hunit>otdt,  in  his  Ctts- 
moM,  ii,  119,  praises  Moses  ibn-Kzrn's  Miblitne  descrip- 
tion of  natural  scenery.    The  JSdichni/i,  or  penitential 
hymns,  arc  greatly  esteemed  by  the  .lews,  who  give  to 
Ibn-Ezra  the  epithet  of  f/tutalach  ( n^SH),  or  *  the  Se- 
licboth  p<>«  t"  par  excellence.  He  died  aln-ut  1139.  Mo- 
ses ibu-Ezra  wrote  D"'"!nri  ni  wT,  J/tfnuu  for  Ft»- 
lieal  and  other  Occasioiu,  in  tlie  Srphardim  Ititind: — 
DirvoH  IL  M.  fx-u-Fzra,  a  collection  in  2  parts,  nii-icel- 
laneous  and  religious:  — «"dnrin  0,  nko  pi?  O; 
this  poem  is  called  Tamhith  from  the  luimber  of  its 
stanzas,  1210,  expressed  by  llie  numoriral  value  of  the 
letters  D^Snri:  — CCSn  rsn?   0,  7  he  Harden  of 
Spiers^  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  in  7  paita:— 
HHSin,  a  iK'iiitenli.il  |>ocm.    He  a!.<o  wrote  on  elo- 
quence and  [>octni-,  with  an  Arabic  paraplira&c;  also  a 
philosophical  treatise,  still  unprinte«l.    Extensive  spec- 
imens of  his  writings  arc  given  in  L.  Dukes's  Jftxsrt  Urn- 
Fzra  (Altona,  IKVJ).    See  aUt»  Sachs,  I{fli;iius>-  Por- 
ti>  d<  r  Jiiilm  in  S/Mimai,  p.  69-82,  31 H  3r.t;  Kampf, 
yir/ilitniluliisi^r/if  J'ltfjtie  Andahuischtr  Itichter  (^Prague, 
1H5H),  p.  213-240;  Zunz,  .'<ynaioyal  JWtie,  p.  21,  138^ 
228-m   ikftalM¥ant^JiibUodLJudaica,i,^7  aq.', 
Gflta,  Gt»^.  ier  Jitiai,  vi,  12S-127 ;  Brannschweiger, 
Die  Jiiden  in  deti  romnn.  Sfauleti,  p.  62-(>4 ;  Finn,  Si- 
phardini,  p.  I7i;  lAudo,  Jfwt  ia  J<puin,\).  [to;  DaCtista, 
j  Israel  ami  the  (ie  ttile*,  p.  291 ;  Morgoliouth,  Modrni  Ju- 
daitm  ImmtigaUJ,^24&i  £tberidge,/ntrpdL(o  //tbrnt 
LUaratun,  p,^/  aq.;  Znnz,  IJUmoirgetdL,  t.  Synuriir. 
\  tjalen  Poesie,  p.  210, 412,  r)H.j,  014  ;  Nachlrar)  dnzu.  p. 
j  33;  Jost,  (jrtrhichtf  d.  Judnithiiiiui  u.  «.  Srkiei\  ii,  414 
I  8<(.;  Dukca, Uabbinitche  Uluriimletr,         Delitzscb,  Z«r 
(Jrtck.  d.  JUd.  J'oetie,  45, 168;  Griitz,  Leiet  Schotckaitim 
MttmndtMe  meuhtbr.  [Hcktttnffen  (Brcalau,  1862),p.t6aq.; 
De  Itnssi,  Diziomrio  ((>erm.  transL),  p.  11 ;  Kirochi,  Li- 
I  ber  Radicum  (ed.  iiieacnthal  et  Lebcocfat,  JBcrlin,  1847), 
p.3C    (a  P.) 

'    Moses  ben- Jacob.    See  Moses  Aldruia. 

Moaea  de  Leon  (^j:Vsi^7o&),  a  Jewish  phi- 
losopher, poet,  and  theologian  of  rrpnte,  was  bom  at 

Leon  nlwiut  12.'>0,  and  died  at  An-voi",  A.D.  13(i.'f.  Hi  is 
best  known  as  (be  author  of  the  CabaJi.-'iii'  b.Kik  calUil 
the  .Wair,  whicli  be  lir»t  publiAbed  and  sold  an  I  lie  pro- 
duction of  \L  Simon  b.-Jocbai.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Etheridge,  who  sutcs  that  ''the  opinion  that  aacribaa 
it  (viz.  the  Sohar)  as  a  /Mm(/o-labrication  to  Hoeea  de 
Leon  in  the  13th  century  ha*,  I  imagine,  hut  few  believ- 
ers .tim  ng  the  learned  on  this  subject  in  our  own 
day,"  lor  MoseVs  wife  and  daughter  admitted  that  ho 
was  the  author  of  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  on  account 
of  it  in  the  Book  JmAmtm  (p.  88, 89, 95,  ed.  Filipawski, 
London,  1857),  which  Ginsburg  {KahbaUth,  p.  99)  gives 
in  the  fnll.iwing  abridged  t  xiw  :  Wmu-  nf  Akko, 

who  csca|jc'd  the  mattsacrc  alter  the  cajilure  of  Ibis  city 
(A.D.  1201), came  to  .Spain  and  there  saw  the  Sohar,he 
was  anxioua  to  ascertain  whether  it  waa  genuine,  ainoe  it 
pretended  to  ba  aTlaleatinian  pnidaetion,and  he,  though 
bom  and  brought  tq>  in  the  Hoi/  Land,  in  cot)«tniit  in- 
tercourse with  the  disHplee  of  the  celehratol  (  abalist, 
liti-.  uiidcN  had  never  beard  n  syllable  alnuit  thi'i 
marv(  U  mis  work.  Now  M(>!<es  dc  Leon,  whom  he  met 
in  Valladolid,  declared  to  him  with  a  UMMi  aokam  eath 
that  he  had  at  Avila  an  aaoianfe  copy,  which  was  the 
very  autograph  of  Rabbi  tifaiion  ben^ochai,  and  offered 
to  sulimit  it  to  him  to  be  tested.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  Moses  de  Leon  was  taken  ill  on  his  Journey 
'difldatAnv«lo^A.aiSO&  Bat  tiro  diatiii- 
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RtiisJird  men  of  Avila,  Davul  Itafcn  an«l  .Tds^ph  tie  Avi-  Ka^lii,  Ibn-Gi 

la,  who  wtre  ileteniiiii.d  to  ^ift  the  matu  r,  a.-H<crUiiied  ,  k  UwuIct,  hibU^n^Uieku  iimidbuek,  p.9bi  ZmxK,Zmr 
the  falseh«joil  of  this  htory  fnun  the  wi.low  nml  (Uugfa-  I  Ctschichte  uni  IMunhirf  |k  111;  Gimbllfg,  in  KittO^ 
ter  of  Uoatt  de  Leou.   iking  a  rich  num,  and  knowing  '  JiiU.  Cyctap.  a.  r. 
tbtt  Ifoaoi  de  Leon  Idt  bia  furoily  witbmt  mcstnt,  Ju- 
spph  d<-  Avila  promised  that  if  -hi-  wuuM  ,nvc  liim  the 
oriffinal  M.S.  of  the  Soknr  from  ^vliicli  In  r  husliaiul 
matic  tlie  i-Djii*-!'.  his  m\\  KhoiiUi  roarrv  Ix  r  Jau^htcr,  and 
that  he  would  give  I  hem  a  handsome  dowry;  where- 
upoD  the  widow  and  daughter  declared  Uutt  Uwy  did 
not  poaseas  any  aueh  US.;  that  Mmea  de  Leon  nerer 
had  it,  but  that  he  CMnpowd  the  SttJtar  fttm  his  own 

head,  and  wntc  it  witli  his  mvn  li.iinl.    Moreovor,  the        .  .  .     .  . 

widow  candidly  confc^nl  that  slie  had  frequeiUlv  a&kc«i  "^"ptures.   His  ablest  and  most  valuable  work,  .1  <  om- 
blisheil  the  production'  of  his  ""'"'"':'/  "/"'"  '^^  ^'""^-^  </ Mremiah  awl  llzekid,  was 


Parehon,  etc.   See  Stein- • 


Moaes  or  Sataxow.   See  Satjuiow. 

Moms  b«n-8batlietlt,  a  Jewlili  interpreter  of 

the  Ilible,  who  dewrvc  H  to  he  rankcnl  among  the  ablest 
exegetists  of  his  ixMijiU-,  llouri»lied  during  the  r2th  cen- 
tury in  S|>ain  nnd  Italy.  Dut  little  is  acceariHa  K^Md- 
ing  bia  peiaoual  biatoiy.  Uia  worio,  bowwrcr,  reaaaln, 
and  they  are  maaterpieeei,«h«cher  treating  of  Hebrew 
ffraramar,  OUI-Testatncut  lexicography,  or  the  .Jewish 


her  husband  wliy  he  publi»hetl  the  prod 
Own  intellect  under  another  man'a  name^  and  that  be 
totd  her  ''that  if  he  were  to  pnbliah  it  under  hia  own 

ii-mip  nobody  wotil't  l>uy  it.  whereas  uixh  r  tlif  name  of 
Iv.  .Simon  bcn-.IiM  li.ii  it  yielded  him  n  larj,'e  revenue." 


recently  hroii«;ht  out  in  England  from  a  Iknlleian  MSi, 
with  an  Knglish  translation  and  notca  bv  S.  B.  Drirw 
(Load.  1872,  cr.  8vo).  In  tbia  work  Mosca  ben-Sheaheth 
oonflnes  himnir  almost  esclnrirely  to  the  discns^sion  of 


Now  this  account  is  conrirmed  by  the  faot  that  the  So-  fframmatiral  ami  li  xicographical  dilJii  itlti.  s,  aii<l  av.tiiU 
Aar  contains  whole  paaaagei  which  Uoaeede  Leon  trans-  hagga  Ik- exiMi>ition.  His  inteqiretat  inns  are  most- 
lated  int«i  Aramaie  ftiMn  bia  other  works,  aa  the  learned  'J'  "■"''"""^j  sotnotimes  novel,  and  show  throughout  the 
JeUinck  has  cleariy  proved  in  hia  verv  elab.)rate  and  I  '"^pendent  thinker,  guided  only  by  gtamnuuical  lulefc 
learnwl  easar,  Mo$et  bm-Shem-Tob  tC-  f.-nn,  uml  uin  >  T"*  «f       old  gnmimarians  is  now  man 

VtrkiUtmn  zum  Suhar,  p.  ■->! -.•)»;.    Mom  s  de  Leon  also  apprccisted ;  an<l  the  remark  of  Munk,  "  that 

wrote  a  book  ou  the  aoul  aud  its  destiny,  entitled '  j*'*'.]^'^'"""'",'  ^'"^^^  of  (iostnius  and  Ewahl  may  still 
noann  tdl^,  l.  e.  the  Saul  0/  Wudom  (Bade,  1608): 


—the  Weight  of  W'hihrn,  Hrsnn  b;rr"3.  which  con- 
tains the  sayings  of  various  pbikiaophcnt,  which  be  ably 
criticiiei:— a;sn  1^0,  on  the  ten  Sephiroth  and  the 

thirty-two  ways  of  Wisdom :— r^nrn  "iS-'"?,  On  IltU 
and  Paradiie:—\\^'}  O,  The  Hook  of  I'omegramUt, 
oompoaed  in  1287,  which  is  a  Cabalistic  e.xplanation  of 

the  .Mosaic  prerop|.<.  Se«-  Ftlrst,  A'/W.  JiiJairn,  ii,  232 ; 
l»e  KosHi,  //izioiiiirio  ((mtiu.  iransl.;,  p.  177;  (irula, 
Cftch.  ,l.Juilnt  (lAip*.  IH7:M,  vii,  21G-234;  Lindo,  llitt. 
of  tfu-  Jnr*  m  Sjmiit,  p.  IW;  Finn,  ^(jiAardm,  p.  303 
n\.  ;  Su  inscbneider,  Jfwith  LUeratmre,  p.  118;  Ether- 
idge^/fl/roii^  to  /Mr.  Ltteratitrr,  p.  271;.  :51 1 ;  Ciiislmri:. 

(MoRis'a  traiiaL  X.  V.  US7.M.  i,  tl7:  .\.  .Mlinek,  Mo»,i, 


hohJlkem-Tob,  u. 1  erhullni^,  zum  Soflur  (U-ipa!  1851) ;  «PP'*«"»»<^    (J-  »•  >V.) 


bo  improved  liy  the  <licta  of  such  a  man  as  Ibn-Ca- 
nach,"  may  be  ap()lied  also  to  our  author.  The  work 
before  us  coiisisu  rather  of  netca  on  the  pnpbete,  and 
aeems  to  Jutre  been  originally  an  extra-commentary 
to  another  more  extended  one,  as  many  <iiilieult  pas- 
sages \s,pr  N  in  .l.n  iiiinh  and  Ezekiel  are  (lassed 
over  without  any  remark,  which  could  not  have  escaped 
attention  of  rabbi  Moses.  The  author  knew  the 
works  of  IfaiMxanacb,  B.  Jebudah  Ch^ng^  and  Moaea 
Kimebl,  whom  he  often  quotes;  bat  he  never  alludea 
to  R.  David  Kinn  til.  tnore  celebrnt'  .1  ihari  liis  brother 
Moses, nor  to  Kaslii,  although  he  fnijmuijy  agrees  with 
them.  It  is  to  be  hu]K-d  tluit  Mr,  Driver  will 
the  good  work  begun  thus  auspiciously, and giv*  nSMqr 
other  of  rabbi  Mnscali  works  now  buried  in  MS,  htm  in 
the  Uodleian  Librari'.    A  skctdl  of  hia  lifa  abo  wiB  be 


Jost,  Ge$cA.  d.  Jij,h  „.  u.  $.  iSfkien,  iii,  78;  Caaael,  I^fa- 

den  zurjud.Gttrh.  u.  LiUmtur  (Ix  ijis.  1872 ).  p.7I.  (B.  F.) 

Moaea  ben-Mocha  ok  I'Ai.iwsri.\i:,orTiberiaa,a 
Jewish  writer  of  some  note,  flourishe<l  towards  the  ekne 
:f  the  6lh  century.   He  develo[)cd  and  amplified  ih.-  in- 


MoBhabbehit6l»or  ifsnmib/ory,  a  heretical  stct 
of  the  Mohanuncdanat  ao  called  because  thev  hol<l  to  a 
memblanoe  between  <3od  and  his  creatures.  snpiKising 
him  to  be  a  figure  wmposed  of  nieinl>ors  or  jiarts,  l  ai  h 
spiriliml  or  coqiorenl.  and  ra[iat«lc  of  I.^al  motion,  of 
is<-i  Ml  and  (IcM  fnt.  etc.     Some  ol  thi«  sect  believe  that 


terfmsoiy  system  of  vocali^tion  npi;c,  -.innrnsr-J  ,  u,e  divine  nature  may  be  united  with  the  human  in  tha 
mras),  eaUed  the  meriom  (^naiS  Hps),  which  has  I  auM  person,  for  tbey  gtant  it  poarible  that  God  may 
iar  centuries  been  adopted  Ixith  hy  the  .Synagnpie  and  I  eppear  in  a  human  form,  as  Gabriel  did ;  and  to  c«>n 


the  Church  in  nil  the  poiiit>.il  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriplun  >.  I.ikf  liii  t.iilii  r.  1;.  Moses  also  wn>te  Mas- 
aoretic  glosses  both  ill  the  margin  of  the  Codd,  and  in 
aepnata  wmka,  entitled  *rtp9  ■nftO. 

Mom  ben-Naehman.  .See  NAcnxAimw. 

Moses  TiiK  PfNi  if  Ai  .lit  , inp:,"!  n"i*'a  n),  or 

Ihe  Cantor  (*,Tn),  a  Jewish  exegetist,  lived  in  London 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  is  noted  as 

the  author  of  the  well -known  7"/>(i?(V  f  „/^<-/,/u/7  th, 


firm  this  opinion,  Ihey  allege  Mohamme<r5  words  "  that 
he  saw  the  Lonl  in  a  tiM-t  (K>auliful  fonn.  luid  Mojios 
talking  with  (>od  face  to  face."  isce  Broughton,  Bibli- 
othera  //itiariea-Saerat  U,  144. 

Mosheim.  Johaun  Laurcnz  von,  a  Herman 
theologian  noted  as  an  ecelesiastii'al  historian  of  great 
merit,  was  Ixirn  erf  a  iiohle  family  ut  l.id«vk.  Oct.9.  U);>4. 
He  wait  educated  at  the  (ivmnasium  of  Lubeck  and  the 
IJniverxiiy  of  Kiel,  where,  ahortly  after  the  completion 
of  his  sluilies  in  1718.  he  succeeded  Albert  znm  Felde 


r«&»  o^iMl  tie  points  of  the  //tbrrw  Scripluim,  called  ,  !"^'fi'»»<'r  philos^ipliy  in  1719.  In  17*5.  at  the  in- 
r.'a''»m  ■np'On  •'S^n,  or  np^n  ^bb3,alsointhe  i  •'"ko  ornnmswiek,  he  became  i.ror,s.or 

V——  — i—.-f    r  r  .•  .  of  thfolo-y  ill  the  I'liiver-itv  of  Helmstadt.  w  lien?  he 

.     .     .  • '       '-^'['H  ■-••fthis  treatise,  made  !  ren.aine.l  until  1747;  when,  after  having  at  various  times 


by  Jacob  bcn-Uhayitn,  were  lir.-t  printed  w  itli  the  .Mas- 
mira  in  tke  Rabbinic  /iil>le  (Venice.  1..24  2.'>).  and  since 
in  all  the  editiont  of  the  Jiabbinic  Bibl&  The  treatise 
baa  abo  been  published  separately  with  a  short  com- 
mentary by  Zcbi  li- n-M.  Il  l,  hem  iWihia,  1822),  and 
with  corrections  r.nd  (;i  rmaii  notes  hy  Frensdorff(  llan- 
over,  1H17).  Those  who  recognis**  the  real  iin|>ortance 
of  liie  Hebrew  vowel-|>uiuta  and  accents  will  find  in  this 
unprctentiooa  tiestisc  a  uaeTul  guide  K  Mosca  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  and  quotes  the  grammatical 
'  cxegetical  writings  of  hia  pmlecvasors,  as  Chayug, 


refused  several  tempting  ufiien  from  the  high  schools  of 
Uipsie,  Dantzic,  Kiel,  and  othen,  he  was  appointed  to 

the  pMfesL'Mir'hip  oftheology  at  dittinpen  and  tho  <  han- 
cellorshiii  (it  the  university.  Here  his  ki-tures  on  tho- 
ol'v'.  attracted  all  clas!*es  of  students.  He  died  Sep- 
tember iK  1765.  He  was  thrice  married.  Jity  bis  flctc 
wife  he  had  two  sons  and  one  danghter,  and  by  hia 
third  wife  one  daughter, aflcTwanb  duchess  of  Noaillefc 
Mosheim  is  regarded  as  the  most  learne<l  Eniheran  theo- 
logian of  his  time.  With  a  siij  rri  >r  <  l.i--u  nl  <  liication 
he  combiued  a  thorough  knowkdge  of  the  Engliabf 
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WrmA,  end  Italian  langaagm  and  their  Htentim,  and  | 

was  Mich  a  master  of  the  jnirrst  (Icmisii  that  he  was 
CttUHtini'il  oiiL-  t<r  the  foundiTH  of  nimli  rii  (ffmiaii  pul- 
pit literature.  The  whuk'  nunilior  nf  Mu>hi-im's  works 
ia  161.  lie  himself  printed  at  llclm^tuiit  in  1731  a  cat-  I 
alogiw  laiionnec  of  the  works  which  he  had  bmugbt  out  I 
Op  to  that  time.  Among  hi«  tbeolofrical  worka,  special 
attention  i»  due  to  one  on  Bible  morality,  entitled  Sittm- 
Uhrt  drr  llrili'jrn  SvhriJ)  (new  <'<l.  ooiiiiiiucd  liy  J.  I'. 
Miller,  Ileltnsu  1770-7ti,  9  vuls.Hv(i).  liut  hia  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  tbeological  literature  are  his  ec> 
chiiatif al  •biatoiiMb  «f  which  hia  beat  known  work  is 
tiw  fntHttatamt  HiHarim  Eteletiaitkte,  Antiquiorit  et 
litmil !'  !'{'.  Hhri  ir.  It  is  wriltf  ii  in  Latin,  niid  wa* 
lint  |lubli^lll(l  in  2  voIh.  12ii)>>  in  172)i.  ami  the  en- 
Uirged  edition,  in  composing  which  he  examined  the 
original  authoritiaa,  was  publiahad  in  4to  in  1755,  just 
befim  hia  daath.  Another  adBtioa  waa  imMiahad  in 
1764,  with  an  account  of  Mosheim's  writings  by  Miller, 
one  of  hia  pupiU.  It  was  translated  into  (ierman  by 
Von  Kiufin  and  liv  .1.  K.  N  1iK  l;(1,  Sohlegel's  transla- 
tion i*  the  i«  ttcr,  and  is  c  iiru  IuhI  with  valuable  notes. 
It  bas  also  Ikh  h  tran.ilau-<l  into  Fkaoeh,  I>uU-h,  and 
English.  The  lint  Eqgtiah  vanioa  waa  niada  in  17M 
by  Dr.  Madilne,  but  ia  ray  nnfliithflil.  Dr.  Hadahi^s 
priift-Hsed  object  wns  to  improve  Mosheim'.H  .style,  I)y 
adding  words  and  rounding  ulT  periu<l«.  IUh  alterations 
and  additions  constantly  express  bis  own  sentiments 
instead  of  Mosheim's,  and  aometimes  flatly  contradict  the 
-author.  (See,  however,  MACUtniK.)  In  18W  a  faith- 
ful trandatian,  with  vahiable  notes,  was  pnlfli^lKd  liy 
Dr.  Murdoek.  of  New  Ilavcn,  <>>nn.,  ofwhii  li  tin  re  am 
many  rfprinl.*;  reviwil,  N.  Y.  lH;)t>.  Miwlu-inrs  A'<v/»*i- 
astiail  Ilutoi-y  extends  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
beginniiig  of  the  18th  century.  Each  century  is  treat- 
ed separately,  under  the  two  heads  of  external  and  in- 
ternal hbtory.  The  internal  history  comprii^os  "  pros- 
[14 mus  cvonr.-,"*  or  the  extcnsinu  nfilu-  t  'hun-h  by  tlic 
etforLs  of  iin  |)ubHc  rulcm  and  private  membens  and 
"calamitous  events,"  such  as  persecutions  and  infidel 
attacks.  The  internal  htaloiy  indudaa  tlie  hiatocjr,  1, 
of  the  Christian  doctors;  2,  of  the  doctnnea  and  hiws 

of  the  Church;  3,  of  its  rm'nionics  and  worship;  4, 
of  hcrcfies.  This  arrangement  i-*  open  to  w^veral  olv- 
jectionsof  wliicU  llic  <  hicf  arc — that  it  is  too  nrliticial; 
that  wliat  Musheim  calls  external  and  internal  history 
cooatantlr  nm  into  each  other  {and  indeed  it  ia  not  eaiy 
to  nmleniland  N>w  any  part  of  th**  history  of  a  com- 
munity can  lii-  said  to  bf  "exl<mal"  to  it);  and,  lastly, 
it  imjM's'  ^  o;i  the  historian  llic  n<i'<'>>iiy  of  dcciilinj; 
what  no  human  mind  can  decide,  namely,  what  events 
arc  prosperous  and  what  calaaritMW  to  the  Church. 
But  the  work  of  Mosfaeim  ia  open  to  a  graver  olijoction. 
He  has  not  treated  his  subject  with  the  pMpt  r  spirit  of 
pious  intercut,  thoii;;h  his  rnvn  ortljiwloxy  is  inidouhted. 
Nevertheless,  hi*  do  [i  knowledge,  his  |>atienl  research, 
his  general  candor  and  impartiality,  and  bis  philosophi- 
cal spirit,  entitle  Moahciai  to  a  place  among  the  best 
Church  historianai  His  wmfca  gare  an  impniae  to  the 
study  of  Church  history  in  (Jcrmnny.  which  has  pro- 
duced, amonu'  <»lhcr  works,  those  of  ITaff.  llaumgarten. 
Wolrli,  Simler.  .SehriM-kh,  Henke,  Schmidt, Xeander, etc. 
Of  tbeite,  that  of  Schrockb,  a  pupil  of  Moaheiro,  is  the 
ftiUest,  extending  to 46 vols. 8to.  "In  liia£<etlMiaif^i/ 
Jifttoiy,"  says  Hagenbacb— ecitalnlf  a  moat  onmpctcnt 
critic— "iliwluira  bas  labored  with  a  candor  which 
grants  to  all  "  ho  differ  from  him  an  iin[iartial  presenta- 
tion of  their  views,  and  insures  justice  t4»  all;  he  has 
anbjected  their  systems  to  a  tluirHUi;hly  scientific  treat- 
«Mat|  and  in  this  he  has  been  veiy  happily  likened  to 
Velaiiethon.''  The  most  discriminating  eatimato  of 
Mosheim  seems  to  us  t"  t'O  thni  nf  Hn-c.  who  says: 
"Mosheitn,  conscious  of  hi-torical  lal'  nl-.  w  iih  a  power 
of  combination  always  Ik>1iI.  and  sotni-i  imrs  .  xtiavau'nnt. 
and  an  acquaintance  with  men  in  various  and  frientlly 
J  ia  nniTonaily  ackxwwiedged  to  have  been  a 
r«r«dlailaMiealhiitatiMlwiitiar(Cft.//M(>lw9). 


tfoBhaimli  other  important  works  on  Cbineh  history  are 

his  tract,  Ih  flrblm  ChriilinrKirmn  ttiilr  Cutiftnutiiitnti 
(Heltnst,  17.58),  aiul  liislttuln'ii'ii  //inlontr  <  hi  iMutua 
Mtiftrrt  (1739),  which  is  a  full  Church  history  of  the  first 
century  •.—I*iueiiaiumM  ad  Hitt,  Jieduiatliettm jptrti' 
naOei  (new  ed.  Altona,  1767, %  Tola.) :— and  I'emwAeAi^ 
ttHparteiuchen  Ketzfrffr*eAickte(Hlimit,l7iG^(i,  2  vols.). 
Among  his  other  works  are  a  Latin  translation,  with 
notes,  of  Cudworths  ,Sy*(emit  InttUtciiiiilt  (.Icna.  ITiiMc 
— six  volumes  td  Sfmums  (1747).  Mosheim's  iiiu-rpre- 
totions  of  .Scripture  arc  found  in  Iiis  l)tui<  nutimus  Sana 
(Amatwrdam,  1721) ;  hia  CvgUatiamu  ta  A*,  r./ocv. ttka. 
(Hannor.  17M) ;  his  ErUSnrng  tira  T.Br.mA  CM^ 
tier  (1711.  new  e.l.  I.y  Windhcim,  176-2)j  Ma  JErlL  A 
brydftt  Br.  oh  d.  Tiinolh.  (l7«oJ ;  and  in  bis  Tolumes  of 
sermons,  lldlige  Reden,  His  excgcaia  ia  usually  broad 
and  learned,  and  betokena  good  atiiia  and  sound  erudi- 
tion. Mosheim  waa  greatly  distii^uialiedaa  a  preacher. 
His  style  was  Ihimcd  on  the  modd  of  the  EngUsh  and 
French  preachers, Tlllotson  and  Watts,  fHaurin.Massillon, 
anil  Fli'chier.  He  has  l)e«'n  comp.Tn  d  tn  I'l'iu  Ion  for  the 
graces  of  his  style.    Ilis  talents  were  of  n  verj-  high 

'  order,  bis  learning  was  immense,  and  his  character  waS 
axemplaiy*   Sa%-s  one :  "  In  depth  of  judgment,  in  ex- 

I  tent  of  learning,  in  purity  of  taste,  in  the  passion  of 
el<M|uence,  and  in  a  laborious  application  to  all  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  erudition  and  philosophy,  he  had  cer- 

I  taiidy  very  tVw  Mi|>erior!«."    "Mosheim's  tioWc  rhurnt'- 

!  Ifr"  says  llagcnbach  (German  RattoHolumf  p.  7&),  "m 
jiint  at  hrrly  o»  kit  ttamiitff 

hinstvt.  There  is  almost  no  domain  of  theology  which 
In-  did  not  live  to  adorn  and  hles/i.  ...  In  the  study  of 
morals  he,  for  a  time  at  li-a>t,  cn-ated  an  C|H>ch,  ami  in  the 
history  of  tierman  puli>it  eloquence  a  new  period  dates 
from  him.  He  haa  been  termed  the  German  Tillotaon, 
the  German  Bourdaloue.  What  Uichaelis  wanted  in 
fine  taste  was  largely  present  in  Mosheim,  and  gave  to 
nil  liis  IcariK-d  w^rks,  as  well  as  in  his  .-<  nnons  nn  iii- 
de.M.-rihal)lc  cluirui.    .Mosheim  in  faith  was  ilioron^^ldy 

I orthodox,  yet  mild  and  patient  towards  otlH  rs,  and  in 
tbia  respect  really  unlike  many  of  that  school."  We 
think  Hagenbaeh,  however,  goes  too  fkr  when  he  calls 

Moshtiin  also  '•tlic  fadiir  of  modrrn  Church  history;" 
as  sucli  no  one  ilr>-iT\i  s  to  Ite  nanicil  except  the  learned 
and  sainted  Neamler.  He  it  was  wlm  lir.^l  treated  ec- 
clesiastical bistorj'  as  it  should  be  ireatetL  bee  Nkas- 
DBK.  See  Doring,  Ctbkrte  TAeoL  DnOteU.  d,  W»  u. 
19*~  Jairh.  voL  ii  and  iv ;  (Jcaa6cr,  Memnria  J,tt,Mt9- 
hfrnn  (1755);  Lltcke,  Nttrratio  de  Mush'tnio  (18B7); 
lIt.s...I,T,  I'lUr  Miifhfim  iih  Pn-diijo  ;  .Sachs.  ,<f Aiel/s 
tUr  J'rtdif/t.  r.  Mtuheim  6m  iSc/Uti<  inuirhfr  (1  leiclelberg, 
1»06) ;  Dowling,  IiitnvL  Kcfies.  r/ixt.  p.  !;••.>,  I'M ;  Scbaff, 
Ci,  /Ii$t.  i,  22,  223,  ad  paaaim ;  Kabnis,  Grrman  Proles 
tantism,  p.  118;  Biif.  8aem,  Jan.  1851,  p.  G8;  ChriH. 
liemfmhr.  lf<«'.J,  p.  M'<. 

Mosheim,  Ruprccllt  von,  a  (ierman  religions 
enthusiast,  was  Ijoni  in  the  Hrst  half  of  the  15th  centurj-. 
He  believed  himself  commissioned  of  God  to  unite  the 
four  i^ntama  of  rsKgion — Papacy,  Lathennitaa,  Zwin- 
glianism,  and  Anabnptism — prevalent  during  the  Re- 
formatory jioriod.  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new 
.lerusaleni.  Hi'  rejected  all  prevailing  creeds  as  anti- 
Chri.->tian,  and  prayed  for  another  reformatory  move- 
ment that  might  unite  all  followers  of  Jesus.  To  f(ir> 
titer  this  end  be  also  entered  into  ncgotiationa  with  tba 
evangelical  theologians,  Osfander  and  Tenatorins,  In 

l.V'Jft.  Uiit  these  iieL'iitiations  wen-  s<miii  Imikcn  off. 
<  )n  the  part  fd  Komaiusts  he  was  disliked  from  the  first, 
for  he  was  severe  upon  the  immoral  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  the  withholding  of  the  cup,  and  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences. This  brungbt  him  into  conflict  also  with  the 
emperor  Ferdinan<I,in  whose  presence  he  hesitated  not 
to  deliver  an  oration  niraiiist  th<- papacy.  He  also  went 
to  Vieiiii  i  til  -jwak  til  t  he  i-apal  innicio  Momne,  in  oriier 
to  gel  an  interview  with  the  |si]K';  hut  instead  of  being 
afTonlctl  an  opportutiity  to  go  tu  Kume,  he  was  called 
bgr  wdar  of  anpanr  FecdhmndbaAn  tba  aotboiittaa  of 
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tbe  convent  at  Ilazenau,  and  accused  of  heresy.  Tht 
prince  elector  of  'Mentz  had  hi«  work  De  numarchia  rt 
remucentia  Christiana  JiJei  cxamiiml,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical judf^  condemning  him  guilty  of  hercay,  Moaheim 
iraa  put  into  prison,  and  there  died  in  1544. 

Mosbier,  Absalom,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  He  was  first  employed  in  secular  oc- 
cupations, but  after  his  convcraion  he  preached  for  many 
years  under  the  presiding  elder,  anil  in  1857  entered  the 
Black  Kiver  Conference,  mid  was  »Utioned  at  Antwerp ; 
in  1858  and  1859,  at  De  PeytHer;  in  1860-(51,  at  Rens- 
selaer Falls;  in  1862-(J;J,  at  Waddiiigton;  in  18G4,  at 
Itichville;  in  lWi5-tJG,  at  IJcilIield.  In  1867,  his  health 
failing  him,  he  was  superannuated.  He  died  in  IIam|>- 
den,  Ohio,  June  9, 1809.  Sec  Minuttt  of  AnntuU  t'unr 
/or«neM,1870,p.l86. 

MOBOl'Iam  (Mo<T(>XX<i^oc,  Vulg.  Bosoramus),  a 
Grspi'i/  wl  f.irm  (1  Esdr.  ix,  14)  of  the  Musiiullasi  (q.  v.) 
of  the  llt'b.  text  (Ezra  x,  15). 

MoBol'lamon  (same  as  preced.  MovoXXa/ioc  v.  r. 
MtaoXui^utv,  Vulg.  AfotoUvnut),  a  (Jnecizcd  form  (1 
Esdr.  viii,  44)  of  the  Mesuuulam  (I-v-)  of 
text  {lizn  viii,  IG). 

Mosque  (Spanish  metquidii,  French  ntotqu^e,  Ara- 
bic miuJeJ,  "  a  bouse  of  prayer,"  from  tajada, "  to  bend, 
bow,  adore")  is  the  name  applied  in  English  to  any 
Mohammedan  house  of  worship;  the  larger  houses  of 
worship  are  called  by  Moslem  "jami"'  (places  of  assem- 
lililii;)or"cuUiyct"  (cathedrals).  The  Jirst  mosque  was 
fenadfld  by  Moliammed  at  Medina,  pari  of  the  work  bo- 


nihrab  is  the  menber,  or  preacbei'f  cbair  or  pulpit;  A 
one  or  more  comers  of  the  court  rise  minarets  (q.  v.), 
from  which  the  faithful  arc  called  to  prayers.  Tb« 
form  of  the  oldest  mosques,  which  next  to  tha«e  men- 
tioned arc  supposed  to  be  those  located  at  Jerusalem 
(known  as  Omar's  mosque)  and  Cairo,  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  that  of  the  Christian  Itanilica,  the  nanhex 
being  the  origin  of  the  court  with  its  arcade,  and  the 
eastern  a|)«e,  representing  the  pnnci|)al  buildings  uf  the 
mosque,  facing  Mecca.  The  original  furms,  however, 
liecamc  obliterated  in  the  progressi  of  Mohammedan  ar- 
cliilecture,  and  the  mowiues,  with  their  arcade*!  courta, 
gateways,  domes,  an<l  miimrets,  became  the  nuist  char- 
acteristic edifices  of  Saracenic  art.  Wherever  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith  prevailed,  from  Spain  to  India,  beauti- 
ful examples  of  these  buildings  cxisL  The  aicbitecU 
ural  notions  of  the  dlflfertnt  wuntries  seem  to  have  ex- 
erted an  iniiucncc  upon  the  J^Iotdems,  for  these  mo*que« 
differ  in  the  various  countries.  Thus  in  India  the 
m<je(}ucs  have  many  features  in  common  with  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Joiuas,  while  in  Turkey  they  resemble  the 
Byzantine  architecture  of  Constantinople. 

Since  the  Turkish  domination  was  e»ublished  in  Coo- 
slantinople,  the  mosques  have  generally  l>een  built  afu-r 
the  general  tyi>o  of  Santa  Sophia  (q.  v.),  having  a  Greek 
crosj  as  the  basis  of  their  plan,  and  l>eing  enclosed  in- 
stead of  hypathrsL  Everj  where  the  dome  is  ooe  of 
the  leading  and  most  beautiful  features  of  the  BMaqittt, 
which  commonly  consist  of  portico*  surrounding  an 
open  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  tank  or  foun- 
tain for  ablution.  In  the  south-east  is  a  kind  of  pul- 
pit (menber)  for  the  inuiio;  and  in  tbe  diroctioQ  ia 


Great  Mosque  at  DelU,  from  tbe  North-east.— From  FergUMD^  Uand-Book  of  AreMUetwt. 


iilg  done  by  hia  own  bands.  The  site  waa  «  gcare-yaid  I 

shaded  by  date-trees,  which  was  selected  by  the  I'ruphet  j 
because  bis  camel  knelt  opposite  to  it  on  his  public  entry  : 
into  the  city.  The  etlilice  was  w{uarc  and  capacious,  the 
walls  of  earth  and  brick,  and  the  roof  supi>orted  by  the 
trnoki  of  pahD-trees  and  thatched  willi  palm-leBTe>i 
It  had  three  doors.  A  part  of  the  building  was  assign- 
ed as  a  habitation  to  the  p<ior  among  the  faithful  who 
bad  no  other  homes.  In  this  mosque  Mohammed  was 
buried;  and  though  the  original  e^liticc  was  long  ago 
replaced  by  a  larger  structure,  the  temple  still  bears  the 
name  of  Maajid  e/-Ae6»,  the  Moequc  of  the  Prophet" 
(see  W  ellsted,  CUg  ^ftkt  CalqA$,  i,  257  sq..  'MXi  sq.). 
Tbe  moat  sacred  mosque  is  the  great  temple  of  El-liam- 
r<m  At  Mecca,  enclosing  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.).  For  many 
centuries  the  mosques  were  fashioned  after  this  one.  It 
consists  of  a  large  court  enclo!«ed  by  colonnades,  with 
ft  fountain  in  the  centre,  where  ablutions  arc  made  be- 
fore prayer.  On  the  side  towanls  Mecca  tlie  colonnade 
i»  deeper.  In  the  centre  of  this  side  ia  a  niche  (mih- 
rab),  aunnounted  by  a  vaulted  arch  by  the  itde  of  the 


which  Mecca  lies  (sec  Eicni.An)t1lcie  Uaniche  (mthrab), 

towonU  which  the  faithful  arc  rc4)uired  to  pray.  Oppo- 
site the  pulpit  there  is  generally  a  platform  (dikkeb) 
sumiundctl  by  a  |Mira(>et,  with  a  desk,  bearing  the  Ko- 
ran, from  which  portions  are  read  to  the  congregation. 
In  tho  imperial  mosques  at  Constantinople  there  ii  a 
tribune  (roakswra),  at  the  opposite  side  from  the  men- 
ber and  the  milirab.  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  tbe  sul- 
tan. In  front  of  the  mihrab  is  often  another  tribune 
(khdtab),  from  which  the  Imuro  (q.  V.)  pninounces 
prayer,  and  an  elevated  sciuarc  platform  (msKlabah) 
from  which  criers  repeat  the  calls  to  prayer.  The  im- 
perial mosque  of  Achmed  in  Constantinople  ia  the  only 
most|ue  that  has  six  minarets,  except  the  temple  of  El- 
Ilamram  in  Mecca,  to  which  Achmed  built  a  seventh 
minaret,  to  quiet  the  complaint  that  bo  wu  attenpttog 
to  outvie  that  holy  sonctiuuy. 

Many  of  the  mosques  are  adorned  with  all  the  charms 
of  the  Saracenic  and  Moorish  architecture,  having  tcxta 
and  passages  from  the  Koran  intertwined  among  the 
delicate  ornamentation,  to  lead  the  minds  of  tbe  faithiiil 
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while  waiting;  for  the  hour  of  public  prayer.  The  Turk- 
ish tniMMiuca  are  generally  quite  plain  in  their  interior 
omameiitAtion,  though  often  very  stately  and  grand  in 
their  exterior  architectural  effect.  It  is  not  cu»tomar>'  | 
for  women  to  vL»ii  the  moMjueM,  and  if  they  do  they  are 
8ei>arated  from  the  male  vi-onihip|)ers.  The  utmost  so- 
lemnity ami  decorum  are  preserved  during  the  »cr%'ice, 
although  in  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  (when  there  is 
no  wonhip)  people  are  seen  lounging,  chatting, even  en- 
gaged  in  their  trade-in  the  interior  of  the  Mii'n-d  Imild- 
ing.  On  entering  the  mosque,  the  Moslem  takes  off  hi» 
BbocA,  carrier  them  in  his  left  hand,  wdc  to  sole,  and 
puta  his  right  foot  tirstovcr  the  thrcshohl ;  he  then  per- 
forms the  necessary  ablutions,  and  tinishca  by  putting 
hU  shoCH  and  any  arms  he  may  have  with  him  upon 
the  malting  before  him.  The  congregation  generally 
arrange  themselves  in  rows  parallel  to  that  aide  of  the 
moMpie  in  which  i.H  the  niche,  and  facing  that  side. 
Tiie  chief  officer  of  a  mosque  is  the  Nazir  (q.  v.),  un- 
der whom  are  two  imums.  There  are,  further,  many 
persons  attached  to  a  mosque  in  a  lower  rapacity,  as 
Mueddins  (q.  v.),  liowwabs  (iloor-kee;)ers),  etc,  aU  of 
whom  arc  paid,  not  by  contributions  levied  upon  the 
people,  but  from  the  funds  of  the  mosque  itself.  The 
revenues  of  mosques  arc  derived  from  lands.  With 


their  treaaures,  the  sacredness  of  the  place  alone  being 
sufficient  protection.  The  former  rigor  by  which  un- 
believers were  excluded  from  mos<juo«  under  pennltr 
of  death  has  been  of  late  years  rclaxe«l  in  some  places. 

The  finest  s^iocimens  extant  of  Moalcra  arcliitecture 
arc  thought  to  Ijc  the  mosque  at  Mecca,  the  mo9t{uc  of 
Omar  at  Jerusalem  (see  Spencer's  Kijypt  and  the  JIol^ 
/xwrf.  Letter  X\and  the  mosque  at  Medina,  which 
three  are  considered  also  as  jieculiarly  holy.  The  Jami 
Mafjed,  ortin-at  Mos<iuc,  at  Ih-Wxi  (nee  preceding  (wige). 
built  by  Sliah-Jehan  in  lG31-d7,  is  generally  considered 
the  noblest  building  ever  erected  for  Mohammedan 
worship.    (<i.  F.  L'.) 

Mosquito  Territory  (or  Mosquitia).  See 

NiCAK.VGLA. 

Moss,  Charles,  on  Anglican  prelate  of  some  note, 
nephew  of  the  following,  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  last  ccntur}-.  He  was  educated  at  Caius  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  afterwanls  fellow,  and  entered 
holy  orders  alx>ut  the  middle  of  last  century.  After 
filling  many  im|K>rtant  livings,  among  them  the  rcctoiy 
of  St.  James's  and  St.tieorgc's,  London, the  archdeaconry 
of  Colchester,  etc.,  he  was  tiiially  elevoted  to  the  epis- 
co|)ate  in  17GC,  and  appointed  to  the  we  of  St.  David's, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  k'c  of  Itath  and 


The  Moaqne  of  Omar  at  Jemsalcm,  from  the  Soiuh  eiirL 


many  of  the  larger  mosqncs  there  arc  hospitals  connect- 
eil,  and  public  kitchens,  in  which  food  is  prepared  for 
the  p(H>r. 

To  ever>'  mosque  is  also  attached  a  school,  in  which 
reailing  of  the  Koran,  at  least,  is  taught;  to  every  im- 
perial mos<]uc  is  ottacheil  a  college,  and  to  the  mosque 
of  Kl-Azhan,  in  Cairo,  is  attachcil  the  great  Moham- 
medan university  of  the  world,  which  is  attended  by 
Mveral  thousand  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Moham- 
medan world.    T<»  the  imperial  mosques  in  Constanti- 
nople arc  attached  not  only  criUeges,  but  also  libraries,  I 
hospitals  asj'lums  for  the  poor,  khans  for  travellers,  | 
baths,  and  a  small  cemetery,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
founder.    The  spacious  courts  containing  these  exten-  i 
aivc  benevolent  and   charitable  r«La)ilishments  ore 
adorned  with  trees  and  shrubbery  and  fountains.   The  ' 
whole  is  supported  by  endowments  left  by  the  sultan 
whose  name  they  bear.    Travellers,  orfihans,  widows, 
•Dd  minora  also  find  here  a  refuge,  where  they  can  leave 


Wells  in  1774.  He  died  in  180-2.  He  wrote,  Evitknct 
of  ihf  Rrturreciion  Cleared  (Lond.  1744  and  1749,8vo); 
and  piddished  many  of  his  sermons  in  several  series 
(Lond.  17M).4to;  l7'5r),4to;  17(>4,4to:  1761»,8vo;  176[>, 
4to;  1772,  4to;  l77f),4to).  A  son  of  his,  of  like  name, 
also  figureil  prominently  in  the  Church.  I le  was  bishop 
of  Oxfonl  from  1807  until  his  death  in  181 1.  He  pub- 
lished only  n  Fnut  flrrmon  (I»nd.  1798,4to). 

Moss,  Robert,  I ).!).,  an  English  divine  of  distinc- 
tion, was  \*orn  of  estimable  parentage  at  (iillingham,  in 
Norfolk,  in  1004}.  He  was  educated  first  at  Norwich 
school,  then  at  Benet  College.  Cambridge,  in  1C82 ;  made 
there  RA.  and  fellow  in  16«.'>,  and  lUh  in  1690;  and 
entering  holy  onlers,  actpiired  great  reputation  Iwth  as  a 
disputant  and  preacher.  He  was  preacher  to  the  Sciciety 
of  Cray's  Inn,  London,  in  IfiSM,  and  assistant  preacher 
to  Dr.  Wake  at  St.  James's,  Westminster,  in  1G»3.  He 
was  also  sworn  chaplain,  in  three  succeeding  reigns,  to 
king  William,  qufen  Atme,  and  George  I ;  and  being  one 
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of  tho  clmiilaiim  in  waiting-when  quwri  Anno  vhiteil 
the  I'liivtTMty  of  Cunbridg^ April  b.  17t>.>,  lie  was  then 
cre«te<i  1>.I>.'  In  I70B  1m  «M  invited  by  the  parish- 
imen  of  Lawmwe  Jvwi^,  on  Uw  icrignatka  of  dean 
Httnhcipe,  to  aooept  thdr  Tteeday  ketmw,  wldeh  he 
held  till  1727,  nvA  '.hen  rpsifniwl  it  on  account  of  his 
gn>winK  iiitirniiiit  s.  In  17r2,  on  the  ilcath  of  I>r.  Kod- 
tnck,  he  was  noniinatod  l>y  the  <iupen  to  the  deanery 
tif  Ely,  which  was  the  highest  but  not  the  Uat  pnuno- 
tiMhtoMiiiMdiBtlMCIrarch;  fur  in  1714  he  was  ool- 
latad  Igr  Robinson,  Ushnp  of  I^ndon,  to  GUston,  a  small 
raotoffon  the  eastern  side  of  Hertfordshire.  The  guut 
deprived  liim  <>r  tli<>  use  of  hi:*  limbs  f»r  some  ofthc  lant 
yean  of  hiH  life,  and  he  died  March  'M,  1729.  His  ehnr- 
octer  may  be  seen  in  the  preface  to  the  eight  vulumes 
uf  his  ^'«moM,  wbkh  haa  oaually  baeo  attrilmted  to  Dr. 
Snapo.  and  has  even  been  aacriM  to  him  Mr.  Mas- 
ters ill  hi'i  ir,.'!(iry  of  Henet  Collf^f;  Imt  (In-  crnlil  of 
it  luw  lati'ly  transferred  to  Ur.  Zucliary  (in-y.  «  lio 
is  now  definitely  known  to  have  been  the  e^litor.  an<l  to 
have  alao  written  a  Ltft  of  the  dean,  which  has,  how- 
cvfr,neTfrlwenp(riiUalMd.  He  left  no  woriia  oT  inter- 
est to  us  besides  his  sermons,  ile  wrote  a  number  of 
|)oems,  amon;;  which  the  bcxt  are.  In  Ji3etUrimi  Sher- 
loeri  libntm  nuprr  editum  de  utu  tic  jiuf  Juni  prophttiri, 
necnon  prirtiictifmum  Hiorime  memot  ubUium  prr  coufin- 
ualmm  ab  initio  usqut  aaadorum  tri-itrn  (1720)  :—.l 
brifftmd  eatji  Pnmphrate  upm  Uu  triumphal  Soup  of 
Motu,  Exoduf,  rhap.  Tr,/rom  ver,  I  to  ter.  10:—^ 
tm  Th"Uf)fil.  Set-  (imn-.  Hio^i,  IHct.%,\,\  Hoiik.  Krrhs. 
liiogr.  Ik  V. ;  Nichols,  A  ntcdutr*  of  Botrytr,  p.  7« ;  LojhI. 
GeiOkmam't Magatk^^haiM.lVSi,  (J.H.W.) 

Mouom,  RoBBRT,  a  leaned  Iriah  prelate,  who 
floorisbed  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  was 
bom  aboat  the  (i]B  uin;,'  nf  ilmt  n  ra:  (  iiliTf.I  lidy  (T- 
den,  and,  being  n  stanch  niyali>t,  siiiriTcit  tiim  li  in 
the  civil  want;  but  on  the  Kestoration  wn.s  niaiir  <U  an 
iif  Cbriat-cburch,  Dublin,  with  wliicb  he  held  the  bish- 
opric of  Lcmdonderry,  where  be  died  in  IffTV,  His  wnrks 
are,  The  I'learhfi's  Tiifnitiitf  (lymd.  ir>;?7,  1G57,  KWCi, 
fuL) :  —  Varia  ciiUoquendi  Formiilir  :  —  Sarratirf  of' 
(Seoryt  WiU,  Bithop  of  Ihrry  (Li>n<l.  lG(t5, 4to) : — Zionn 
Protptd  M  il*  Fii'M  VioD.  He  also  publlabcd  some  of 
bit  aBmianm  oT  wbicb  Bidieateth  {ChriHiim  Stwiaa) 
■qra  tbat  they  are  "BpifUwl  and  cvangdioaL"  See 
Hanbli  Ware's  h  tUind, 

Uotasilites.   See  MoiiAinnDAsi  Sacra,  in  this 

volume,  p.  4'2:l,  aA.  '2. 

Mote  (Kttp<tio^,  something  drt/),  any  (.mall  drj*  par- 
ticle, as  of  chafir,  wood,  etc  (Matt,  vii,  3-5 ;  Luke  vi,  4 1, 
42).  Small  faulu  or  cfrwa  in  otben,  diaooveccd  thn>ugh 
the  roaKnifying  rocdlmn  of  pr^ndlee,  are  likened  by  our 

Ix»nl  in  xhiix'  pas!*ar;r»  tn  a  »i»e<-k  or  !<plinter  in  the  eye, 
which  the  n  nsi)rii>its  are  fond  <if  de»«Tlin>;,  thouj^h 
j^uilty  iif  more  serinu.-t  offences  tliciii^clvc!",  aptly  cotn- 
|iared  to  a  beam  ((!oK»>f)  (see  Winckler,  in  .1  ninutdrrrg. 
rhUoJ.  iii,  K03  aq.).  i'he  proverb  was  a  familiar  one 
with  the  llebittwa  (see  liostori;  Lot.  S4M.  oaL  SOtW> 
SeeEvK. 

Motott,  a  term  applie<l  to  two  different  forms  of 
Cbmcb  undcal  compoaition.  I.  A  aacred  eantata,  coo- 
aiitinfi  of  Mvcral  uneonnected  morenenta,  aa  a  aolo, 

trio,  choni^,  fnt;iie,  etc.  1.  A  choral  composition,  pen- 
erally  al*i  of  a  K  ii  nd  chanK  icr,  bepnniiij:;  with  an  in- 
triidui'tiiin  ill  ili.  form  ul"  a  ••oil;;,  |ierhapH  with  li;;ura- 
tive  accr>mpAiiiment;  alter  which  follow  several  fu^ue 
subjects,  with  their  exponitions,  the  whole  CD^ff  either 
with  the  expoaitioo  of  the  but  subject,  n  icpetition  of 
the  introduction,  or  a  special  (faud  aobject  A  motctt 
differs  ill  tlii.^  r<  >ii('<  t  from  a  double  or  triple fllgue,  that 
the  subjects  never  a|>pear  simultaneoiinly,  but  are  intro- 
dooed  floe  after  the  other.  In  one  firm  of  the  motctt, 
die  anoeeasive  phrases  of  an  entire  cbocak  are  treated 
m  ao  many  fuRal  subjeela.  The  aubjeet  is  taken  from 
the  psalms  or  hymns  of  the  Church.  "Motelt"  so  ms  tu 
have  been  originally  synoayinoua  with  anthem,  and  was 


then  probably  occompanied  only  by  the  orpnn,  w?ii.  h  is 
now  no  longer  the  case  tn  Koraan  Catholic  churches,  all 
kindi  ef  Muifaal  iiMUmuaila  being  mad  in  h. 


Moth  (-T.  ash,  so  called  from  ita  earning  pnrmriits 
Xa/aU  in  pieces,  Job  iv,  19;  xiii,  S8}  zsvii,  Itt;  I'sa. 
xxxis,lit  Iai.1, 9;  li,  8;  llea.r,  18;  Sept  and  Ynlg. 
everywhere  j  cxceiit  in  the  Psalms,  where  they  have 
dfxixi^,  urcjuea j  render  ain,  tiitea ;  like  Uie  N.  T., 
Matt.  Ti,  1%      Lnke  xii,  »*,  nidi  «Web  ma^  b« 

compared  the  Heb.  OD,  »<m,  from  its  Ifnpinn.  Ifa.  li,  8; 
Sept.  <T^c,  Vulg,  rinm,  Auth.  Vers,  "worm;"'  the  wonl 
<T/;c  alw  occurs  in  the  term  (n}rd/3pwroCt''nioih-eatcn," 
Jas.  v,  2),  the  name  of  a  well-known  insect,  which,  in 
its  caterptlhw  atate,  ia  very  dettmctive  to  dothinfr. 
The  tril>e  of  moth*  is  called  by  naf  iirnli.«ts  riahtvn,  aiitl 
is  saiil  to  contain  more  than  !;>(»()  .sjiccits.  I.iiin;eii.«i, 
under  thr  or<l<  r  I/'piilojitera.  pTius  I'liahena,  f^iven  the 
species  of  moths —  Titua  lapttzeUa,  T.ptUvmrUa,  and  T. 
recHrrariii  tnrciirUa—tA  peculiarljT  deftmctire  to  wod- 
Icn  clothes,  fun,  etc  The  eg;;  of  the  moth,  lieing  de> 
posited  on  the  fur  or  cloth,  produces  a  very  .*ma]l,  »hln- 
ing  insiect.  wliii  h  iinnicdiatcly  forms  a  h<'i;-<-  f.ir  itself 
by  cuttiii-s  from  the  doth.  It  eats  away  the  nap, 
weakens  -  r  d.-troys  tlie  thread,  and  fitully  ruins  the 
fabric  Moths  fly  abroad  only  in  the  evening  and  nightf 
diflbrinft  in  Ibia  icapeet  fSrom  the  tribe  of  butterflies 
which  rty  only  by  «lay.  Sime  of  tlio  'perif*  uf  niotbs 
fml  on  the  leaves  of  jdanti^  The  "moth"  ]  itr  tmS^ 
timer  is  an  insect  of  the  orrli  r  I.'jiidoptrni,v<\iich  pos- 
sess four  wings  covered  with  minute  teaaeUaied  acalei^ 
and  of  the  tribe  Noehtrna,  b  wbidi  the  antenna  (or 
I  "  homn")  arc  drawn  out  lo  a  fine  point.  The  genua 
■  Tinra  in  ibitt  division  consists  of  small  species,  with  the 
fl■^l■-^^  iiiL;s  long  and  iinrrow,  and  the  head  com  red  with 
^  cuarM?  hairs.  It  includes  a  large  number  of  species, 
Kcvenl  of  which  are  noted 
fiir  their  deatnictivencaa  to 
dothca,  woollen  stuflW,  fun, 
liperimeiis  of  iintnral  his- 
lorj'  in  iiiii-ciinis,  and  corn 
in  granaric!*.  The  roo»t 
pertinacious  are  T*  petiio- 
netta  «nd  T.  tmpttteila, 
which  feed  on  cloth;  and 
these,  from  their  abun- 
dance, and  from  their  mi- 
nuteness enabling  them  to 
Itenetrate  into  drawen  and 
waidrobot  are  but  too  wdl  lawwn  in  «veiy  household. 
The  identity  <f  tUs  with  the  HbHcal  inacet  is  apparent 
from  the  terns  wiru-h  it  is  rendered  in  the  Sept. 
(oomp.  Theopbnst //u'. /j^in/.  i,  IG)  and  Vulg.  (c<im|i. 
ritny,  .Vri^ //if/,  xi,  41).  "The  following  allusions  to 
the  moth  occur  in  Scriptote— to  ita  being  pniduoed  in 
clothes:  *For  fhnn  garments  eotnctb  a  noth'  (Kccloa. 
xlii,  13V,  to  its  well-known  fragility:  'Mnrtjil  mm  are 
crushed  br/ort  the  moth'  (Job  iv,  19),  which  woida 
really  mean  (so  the  Sept.)  *  FMu  at  (*9(b,  comp.  1  Sanu 
i,  10)  the  moth  is  cnisheir  (lonip.  I'lsutu?,  Cistcll.  i,  1. 
78);  but  others  take  the  phrase  actively,  'Aa  a  moth 
eon8«neaclatbin|^(aDth«Tidff.).  ThaaUnsiontoUho 
hoiiM*  of  the  moth'  (.Iol>  xx\-ii,  18)  seems  to  refer  plainly 
to  the  Mlky,  Kpindle-!«hape<l  case,  covered  with  lU  tached 
liain«  ami  panicles  ot'  n(Kil,  niaile  niul  inliubiu  d  by  the 
larva  of  the  Tinea  *<in-iitlUi:  or  to  the  fitted  cai*  or 
tunnel  formeil  by  the  lar\-a  of  the  Tinnt  jxUi'mrUti ;  or 
to  the  arched  g^leiy  formed  by  eating  (bnNigb  wool  b{y 
the  larva  of  the  Thea  topettMt.  Rd^mwes  ooenr  to 
the  destnictiveneiw  of  the  clothes-mot  )i :  '  As  a  garment 
that  is  moth-eaten'  (.lob  xiii.  28);  '  The  moth  shall  eat 
them  up'  (Isa.  1, 1*  1 :  *  I'lic  moth  sliall  eat  tbem  op  like  a 
garment'  (U,  8>;  '1  will  be  to  Ephraim  aa  a  aotb,'  L  tk 
wtn  aeeieUy  conanme  him  (Hoa.  r,  19);  comp.  Matt tI, 
10,  '20;  Lilkc  xii,  33 ;  .la<».  v.  2.  metaphorically;  and 
Kcc'lua.  2dXj  o — '  Moths  and  worms  shall  have  him  that 
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deaveth  to  harlot^'  hut  the  better  readtn;;  is  ir'/iri), 
•rottenness.'  Since  the  'treaaures'  of  the  Orientals,  in 
ancient  times,  con«iitteil  partly  of  '  garmenu,  both  new 
and  oUr  (Matt,  xiii,  52;  and  comp.  Jusli.  vii,  ;  Judj?.  \ 
xiv,  12),  the  ravages  of  the  clot  he*- moth  affo^led  them 
a  lively  emblem  of  de*truction.  Their  treanurt'S  alwi 
consisted  partly  of  com  laid  up  in  bonis,  etc  (Luke  xii, 
18,  24; ;  and  it  lias  been  »u|)pf>8ed  that  the  lipuat^, 
translated  '  rust,'  joinctl  with  the  ffijf  in  Matt,  vi,  19, 20, 
refers  also  to  some  species  of  m«th,  etc.,  i)robably  in  the 
larva  state,  which  destroys  com.  Kuiiiol  says  the  'cur- 
culi",  or  corn-worm,'  the  larva  of  the  Ttnea  (jranrlUi,  is 
injurious  to  com.  Compare  the  IJoman  phrase  btatUi  et 
liufd.  Moths,  like  f^e*^  etc.,  amid  other  more  imme- 
diate puri)0!»cs  of  their  existence,  incidentally  ht^  c  as 
a  ijtimulus  to  human  industry  an<l  cleanliness;  for,  by  a 


The  Clothi* -moth  {Tinea  PflUontlla), 

t^arva  In  ■  fM*  coDstmcU^  nai  of  iKt  subftlABr*  on  whlcb  U  U  fredlnf. 
k  C*w  ml  at  tb»  nil*.  <.  CaM  c«l  o|>ca  lb*  Luv>  tat  (IiImsIiic  tL 
J, «.  Tk*  iwrtoet  low  I. 

remarkable  discrimination  in  her  instinct,  the  parent 
motli  never  de|>osils  her  <X'A*  Kamu'iit.^  fnipn'iitly 
overloiiked  or  ki  pl  ch-nii.  Imleed,  the  most  remnrkable 
of  all  (iriMifs  of  animal  intelli;;eiu'c  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lan-w  of  the  water-moth,  which  get  into  straws,  and  ad- 
just the  weight  of  their  case  so  that  it  can  always  float: 
when  too  heavy  they  add  a  piece  of  straw  or  wood,  and 
when  tofi  liglit  a  bit  of  gravel  (  Transacliimt  of  (he  Royal 
Socirly  f]f  KdiiAiirijh,  i,  (Kitto).  "The  Tinea  ptl- 
lintflla,  the  larva  of  which  constructs  a  portable  case 
out  of  the  substance  on  which  it  feeds,  and  is  very  par- 
tial to  feathers,  certainly  occurs  in  ^\sia  Minor,  and  we 
may  safely  conclutle  that  it  and  bisrlliata  (an  abunilant 
species  often  found  in  horse-hair  linings  of  chairs)  will 
be  found  in  any  old  furniturc-warc-house  at  Jemsalem" 
(Smith).  A  detailed  account  of  the  habits  of  thcM;  in- 
sects may  be  found  in  Konnic'a  liuect  A  rchittciure  (Lond. 
18.^7).  p.  '2*J0  sfj.    See  Wt>u.M. 

Motbe,  PiKititK  L.vMUKicT  UK  1..V.    Sec  L.\MOTiii;. 

Mothe  le  Vayer,  Fuasi.-oi.s  hk  i.a,  a  French 
sceptical  philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  I5HG,  was  so 
well  educated  thai  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  great  car- 
dinal ministers  Hichelicu  and  Mazarin,  ami  was  ap- 
pointed through  their  favor  counsellor  of  the  stale 
and  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  king  Louis 
XIV.  La  Mothe  was  a  moral  and  tem|>cratc  man— by  no  I 
means  a  cttmmon  case  at  the  French  court  of  that  pc-  | 
ri<sl.    He  became  so  intereste<l  in  the  study  of  historj*  i 
that  he  abandoned  everything  for  it,  and  so  generally  I 
esteemed  was  lie  that  he  was  crowned  with  distinc-  . 
tions  in  all  circles  which  he  entered.    In  1639  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy.   La  Mothe  was  nearly 
fifty  years  old  before  he  published  his  first  work ;  yet, 
once  entered  into  the  authors'  list*,  he  contributed  some- 
thing regularly  every  year  until  his  death  in  167-2.  He 
fought  with  wit  and  satirical  humor  against  the  life  led 
br  the  court,  and  the  licentiousness  to  which  the  people 
of  that  centur}'  gave  their  sanction.    In  his  philosophy 
he  inclined  to  scepticism,  applying  the  arguments  of  the 
Ancient  sceptics  especially  to  theology-,  limiting  the  lat- 
ter to  the  sphere  of  simple  faith.    He  exemplilkd  his 
views  in  his  work  Dt  la  X'ertu  dtt  Paleru,  ou  Cinq  tlia- 


loffuft  faiii  a  I'iinitalion  ties  ancient  par  Iloratiut  Tur- 
hero  (Mons  ICTl,  12mo;  IG73.  8vo;  and  a  new  edition, 
A  ugmeniee  tTune  rrfutiidim  tU  Li  philof.  tceptique  ou  yri- 
femilif  contre  le  PynhoHistne  par  Mr.  J.  M.  KahU 
[  Berlin,  1704,  2  vols.  Hvoj).  In  the  first  dialogue  he  de- 
fenils  scepticism  in  the  style  of  .Soxlus  with  much  show 
of  learning.  He  treats  of  the  variety  and  c<>iitra<lic- 
tions  of  human  opinions,  morals,  and  habits,  whenfrom 
he  comes  to  detluct  the  doctrine  that  there  is  nothing 
certain,  and  fur  the  welfare  in  common  uot  even  a  com- 
mon binding  law  of  morals.  In  hb  second  dialogue  ho 
speaks  about  the  variety  of  nourishment  and  beverage, 
and  the  difTcrcnt  customs  at  repasts;  of  the  ct>nceptioii 
of  love,  and  ta!;es  ground  in  favor  of  what  wuuKI  now 
amount  to  the  doctrine  of  free  love,  which  he  calls  hi* 
sacred  and  divine  philosophy.  He  rccommendn  in  his 
thinl  dialogue  a  philosophic  solitary  life.  The  fourth 
dialogue  contains  a  satirical  prainv  of  the  ass,  aiming 
thus  sarcafticnlly  to  reprimand  the  folly  of  his  centur*-. 
His  lifth  dialogue  treats  of  the  several  n-Iigions,  and 
he  comes  therein  to  the  conclusion  that  there  cannot  be 
anything  certain  obtaincil  by  it;  but  he  sjKaks  here 
only  in  regard  to  the  n-ligion  of  ri-ason,  and  says  that 
positive  religion  possesses  the  principles  of  faith  in  rev- 
elation, which  can  be  only  gotten  by  (iikI's  grace,  and 
must  ever  be  above  all  reason.  Mr.  .\mauld,  the  learned 
theologian,  answennl  La  3Iothe  in  a  tract  entitled  De 
l<t  XecfAsite  de  la  Foi  en  Jettu  Christ,  which  ably  re- 
futes the  foolish  reasonings  of  La  Jlothe,  and  yet  treati 
the  author  with  great  consideration,  as  he  deserved. 
La  Mothe  died  in  1C72.  The  rest  of  his  works  are  of 
very  little  importance;  they  were  publbhcd  by  his  son 
at  i'aris  in  U,:a;  2d  ed,  IGCO-,  3«l  cd.  (3  vols.  fuL)  in 
1GH4.  This  IxHt  edition  is  the  most  complete.  Yet 
the  best  c<liiion  was  got  up  in  Carmany  at  Dresden 
(l7oC  53,  14  vols.  Kvo).  fSoc  tltiennc,  /.*«</•  tur  I.a 
Mothe  le  Vityr  (1X40);  Bayle,  llin.  Diti.  s.  v.;  Ila!- 
Lim,  inlntd.  to  Lit.  Itiit.  (sec  Index  in  voL  ii,  liiirper's 
edition).    (J.  H.W.) 

Mother  (SX,  em,  a  primitive  woni ;  Gr.  /<^ri)p ;  but 
mother-in-law  b  T^^'ZT^, chamoth' ;  once  rinH,  fAoM«'- 
nrM,  Deut.  XX vii, 23;  iix.  TtvbfpaX  ''The  superiority 
of  the  Hebrew  over  all  other  contemporaneous  systems 
of  legislation  and  of  morals  is  strongly  shown  in  the 
higher  estimation  of  the  mother  in  the  Jewish  family, 
as  contrasted  with  modem  Oriental,  as  well  as  ancient 
Oriental  and  classical  usage.  .See  Woman.  The  king's 
mother,  as  ap[<cars  in  the  case  of  liathsheba,  was  treated 
with  especial  honor  (1  Kings  ii,  19;  Exod.  xx,  12;  Lev. 
xix,  3;  Deut.  v,  lU;  xxi,  IH,  21;  I'rov.  x,  1;  xv,  20; 
xvii,  2.1;  xxix,  la;  xxxi,  1,  80)"  (Smith),  "When 
the  father  ha<l  more  than  one  wife,  the  son  seems  to 
have  confined  the  title  of  'mother*  to  his  real  mother, 
by  which  he  distinguished  her  from  the  other  wives  of 
his  father.  Heitce  the  source  of  Joseph's  peculiar  in- 
terest in  licnjamin  is  indicated  in  Ucn.  xliii,  21)  by  his 
bring  '  his  mother's  aon.'  The  other  brethren  were  the 
8«»ns  of  his  father  by  other  wives.  Nevertheless,  when 
this  prccbion  waa  not  necessary,  the  stefcmother  waa 
sitmetiroes  styled  mother.  Thus  Jacob  ((len,  xxxvii, 
10)  s|>eaks  t»f  Leah  as  Joseph's  mother,  for  his  real 
mother  had  long  been  dead.  The  8te|>-moiher  was, 
however,  more  properly  distinguished  fn>m  the  wond>- 
mother  by  the  name  of  'father's  wife.'  The  won! 
'mother'  was  also,  like  fatiikh,  nnoTiiKit,  sisTKtt,  em- 
ployed by  the  Hebrews  in  a  wmewhat  wider  sense  t  han 
b  luual  with  us.  It  is  used  of  a  grandmother  (1  Kings 
XV,  10 ),  and  even  of  any  female  anc-cstor  (<ien.  iii,  '20) ; 
of  a  iM'nefactress  (Judg.  v,  7),  and  as  expressing  inti- 
mate rclauonship  (Job  xvii,  14).  In  Hebrew,  as  in  Eng- 
lish, a  nation  is  considered  as  a  mother,  and  individu- 
als as  her  children  (Isa.  1, 1 ;  Jer.  I,  12;  Ezck.  xix,  2; 
Hos.  ii,  4;  iv,  5):  so  our  'mother-countrA','  which  i« 
quite  as  giKxl  as '  father-land,'  which  we  seem  beginning 
to  copy  from  the  (icrmans.  Large  and  important  cities 
arc  also  called  mothers,  L  c  'mother-cities'  (comp,  mf 
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tnp^  floin  the  Greek),  with  icftiwiee  to  llw 
•nt  towns  and  vilkges  (2  Sam.  xx,  19),  or  erm  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  arc  cajl«d  ber  children  (I»a.  iii,  I'J; 
xlix.  '23 >.  'The  partimj  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two 
ways'  QEzek.  xi,  21).  is  in  the  Hebrew  'the  niotlicr  of 
the  way,'  because  out  of  it  the  two  wi^d  arine  as  ilau^'h- 
tan.  lo  Job  if  21  tba  earth  ia  indicated  as  ttia  couHnon 
*iiiotiier,  to  whoae  boaotn  all  mankind  most  nnnn"' 
(Kittd  i.  The  term  i*  al.vi  ajiiiUril  to  n  city  a«  the  jiar- 
ciit  or  Miuroe  <»f  wick«Hiin'*«  and  alxtminat ions;  a^"Iiatj- 
yloii  the  tireat,  Ihf  inothtr  of  harlots"  (Itcv.  xvii,  5). 
The  Church,  as  the  Bride,  is  spoken  of  as  tb«  ototber  of 
believers  (Isa.  xlix,  14-22;  Iri,  ft-U;  FlHk  IxsxTti,  h, 
6 ;  Gal.  ir,  22, 21 ) ;  and  the  acntincnt,  at  OOM  ao  mild 
and  so  tender,  which  unites  the  mother  to  her  child  i» 
often  alluikil  to  ill  tlii  ^a^.■rf■ll  xcliiiiif  to  ilhi^trnti'  the 
love  of  Uod  to  bis  people  (Im.  xliv,  1-4;  Ivi,  ti-14;  1 
Oar.iii,l,S;  IThaaa^ii,?;  8  0ar.xi,S).  SeeCniLD. 

Mother -Church  (I*itin,  Matrix  Kcthfin)  ii  a 
term  which  has  been  used  in  various  signiticatiuna. 
The  ancient  CliristiaaB  used  this  denomination  of  a 
Church  in  different  ^en^es.  First,  they  understood  by 
it  an  original  Churcli,  planted  immediately  by  anme 
one  of  the  aixjsllcx,  ami  Irnui  wi/uli  otliirs  wtxv  nftcr- 
wanls  ilcriveii  and  propagated.  In  this  bensc  the  Church 
of  Jeru-alem  is  called  the  mother  of  all  chnrehea  in  the 
worU  by  the  second  General  Council  of  CooatantiiMple; 
and  Am*  waa  the  inotber>«httfich  of  FVance,  beeanae  wa^ 
]H»MMi  to  1m'  plantf  d  liy  Trophiraus  the  apostles'  mis- 
hifuary,  and  lir>t  bishop  of  that  place.  Secondly,  a 
inoilu'r-church  denotes  a  mctro(x>li»,  or  the  jirincipal 
church  of  a  aiqgk  province;  as  in  soow  of  the  African 
caooii%  when  miOna  ia  aonetkaea  naed  for  fhe  pA- 
mate's  see,  to  which  the  other  i)idH)|»  were  to  have  re- 
course for  judgment  and  decision  of  controveniicft.  Dut, 
thirdly,  most  commonly  it  si;;iut'u\-<  n  rMtlinlnil.  nr  bish- 
op's church,  which  was  usually  lernictl  the  lirtat  Church, 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  PrinciiMil  .Sci>,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  lesser  tituli,  or  parish  churches, coounitlcd 
toidmpU'  iircsliytm,  ^rrlMMiiiOTlrtr,oroH)ther«hnTvb, 
i.H  iiji]Ki~c.l  to  dl(t  (  I  .'mill .  t  'X  i!i.H'r>,in  cliun  li ;  tlHHi:;h  l>v 
their  anil't^'uiiy  they  arc  often  cnnfuuuded,  and  n)i»- 
taken  for  one  another.  Seelllml|ghtol^i(liM»otfaeai7i>• 

toricti-Sitci  \i.  ii,  1  l.'i. 

Mother  of  God.  The  I  'lV^Vi  Mart)  is  soroclimea 
ao  a^kd  by  Christiana  of  all  denominatiana,  Tbeve  b, 
however, «  diainclinatfcm  to  the  ose  of  this  expression 
becaoae  BMnaniata  hare  given  to  If  ary  a  place  which 

the  .Scriptures  do  not  warrant  us  in  aysigiiinjc  her.  "'ITie 
Virgin  MarjV'  "ays  I'earson  (l>n  the  (.'rt>il\  "is  fre- 
quently styleit  the  Mother  of  Jesus  in  the  lanpiai;<> 
of  the  evangeliata^  and  by  Elisabeth,  particularly,  the 
mother  of  ber  Lord,  aa  also  by  the  gcnend  cement  of 
the  Church,  beratise  he  that  was  Inirn  of  her  was  God 
{Ih-ipitni)  \  which,  iK'iii!;;  a  cornf>oun<l  title,  heftnn  in 
the  (ir4  i  k  <  liiircli,  was  resoUi  ^l  i;i!.>  In  parin  hy  the 
Latins,  and  m>  tlic  Virgin  was  pUiiidy  n.ini(  d  the  Mother 
of  God."  I'rutestanu  admit  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
the  Bother  of  God^  hot  pmeat  against  tlic  conclusion 
that  abe  ia  on  that  aeeonnt  to  he  treated  with  peculiar 
honor,  or  to  l>c  wor^llippe<l :  for  this  exfin  ■.siini  is  used 
not  to  exalt  her,  but  to  assert  uneijuivocally  tlie  divin- 
ity of  her  .Son:  he  whom  she  hnMight  forth  was  <«n<l. 
aiid  therefore  ahe  is  the  bringer  forth  or  mother  of  God. 
The  term  waa  flrst  brought  prominently  forward  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesn?.  when  it  was  ilr  rrni  il  nece»s.iry  by 
the  Church  to  prevent  civin<;  Man-  n  station  alxive 
that  of  her  .S>n  .l«siin  tlic  (  iiri--t.  In  the  Tnitestant 
world  there  is  among  the  common  people  a  hesitancy  to 
the  use  of  it,  because,"  as  Hook  has  well  put  it,  "  by 
the  subtlety  of  the  Itoroish  controverstalUts,  it  has  been 
so  nsc<!.  or  rather  misus<>d.  as  to  make  it  seem  to  c«>nfer 
peciili.'ir  li.iiHir  jiiii!  |lri^il^^(  ■^  i;|">n  the  Virijin  Mary. 
The  primitive  t  'liri^iiaiiH,  like  ourselves,  were  contentcil 
with  Ri>eaking  of  the  Virgin  ns '  the  mother  of  my  Lord;' 
'  and  this  phrase  sufficed  until,  aa  we  bare 


aroae  who  tmdentood  the  worri  Lord  hi  an  inferior  sense, 

and  then  it  l>e<-an)e  n(c(«san-  to  asMrt  that  (Jod  and 
Ixrd,  as  npplud  to  our  Messed  Saviour,  are  sytionymous 
ti  nns.  And  sound  theologians  will  »tiU  oceasionallv  use 
tlio  term  Moihtr  iff  Godf  lest  Ncslorianism  ahouid  be 
held  unconscuNiiljr  hjrpeiBaaa  who  waA  to  be  orthodox; 
and  people  forget  the  great  tnth  expressed  by  Psnl  that 
'God  porehased  the  Church  with  liis  own  *bloo<l;  and 
that  Chri«t  is  over  all,  <  ;<  li  hi.  wd  forever.'"  .See.  how- 
ever, the  article  Makiolatuv  in  this  (y/<>/xF«/iVf.  vol.  v. 

Mother  of  God.  Congregation  of  the,  a 

monastic  dnkr  inistituted  nisout  l.'i74  at  Lucca,  in  Tus- 
cany, by  .lolin  l.t  onardi.  Their  purjjosc  is  to  save  the 
lost  of  all  coiulitions  by  any  and  all  spiritual  means,  aa 
the  preaching  of  the  (ioepel,  catechetical  instruction, 
and  Tiattlng.  They  especially  aim  to  rwich  the  sick 
and  the  dyinj;.  and  make  the  hospital-*  ihi  ir  [>rinci- 
pnl  lielil-H  of  l.ilxjr.  'l  licir  founder  wos  particularly  de- 
voted to  the  nioilur  of  Christ,  and  he  provided  in  the 
constitution  of  the  onler  that  eveiy  day  at  1  VM.  the 
litaniee  of  the  Holy  Virgin  he  recUed,  and  ether  like 
religious  devotions  Iw*  paii!  to  hrr  irrmori-.  The  order 
was  approved  l»y  jm.jm'  Clmiriit  VI 11  in  ],".',i.'>.  nr.l  con- 
lirnirit  liy  po[.<-  Paul  V.  (irii'^ry  X"\'.      xmus  to 

spread  the  order  throughout  Italy,  permitted  its  niem- 


beCB  to  take  the  tbrie  numaatics  vows.  Their  dress  is 
T«]r  niKh  like  the  common  monastic  garb.  See  //uT. 
db  Ckrgi  mcMtr  tt  nffulier  (Amst.  1716),  iii,  123-12& 


BaUt  or  a  Hook  of  the  •'Congregallan  of  Iho  Xothw 

•    of  God." 

Mother  Oodden  (L«tin,  Mater  dea).  The  pa« 
gans  gave  the  name  of  amlAar  to  eertaiir  goddcases  of 

the  first  rank,  partieidarly  to  Cyl»elv,  ('.  n  s.  .hiun.  and 
Vesta.  Cicero  speaks  of  a  famou-<  terupli  <  r.  i  it  c!  in  ilie 
city  «if  Knirynm,  in  .Sicily,  to  the  (ircat  .Motlu  r.  or  ,'itrj- 
ply  The  Mothers.  Concerning  this  temple,  the  i^ngy- 
ans  entertained  a  strango  aopantitioo.  It  was  confi- 
dently affirroeil  that  certain  goddeam,  called  The  Moth- 
ers, frequently  ajipeare*!  there.  They  relate  a  story 
of  one  Nii  iu-i,  a  in.in  nf  wli.  and  a  eonsideralile  {x  rssf  iu 
of  the  city,  who  had  IrcfpicnUy  Isughed  st  this  pre- 
tended a|>parition.  One  day,  aa  he  was  haranguing  in 
p<d»lk^  ha  fell  down,  nNmd  like  a 
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his  clothes  in  piccpf.  l'j>oii  this  he  wns  thought 
po!wc.isc<l  l>_v  the  I'uries,  nii'l  every  one  nckiinw 
tlie  vengMUlM  of  the  injured  guddesaen  However,  it 
was  tanuA  altoiwanla  that  thiit  was  only  a  pretended 
deBlteai,  and  an  expedient  to  d^rer  bimMlf  out  of  tlM 
lumds  of  his  |>ersecutorB,  who  had  thoof^hU  of  deattojr- 
Ui;X  him.  umiiT  |ir<  iciicc  of  punishiiip;  him  fur  his  itn- 
piely  in  denying  the  apparition  of  The  Mothers;  for, 
bein^  sulKmd  tO  go  out  <>f  the  city,  he  made  hia  escape 
to  tlM  KooMD  gmnl  Mandlua.  In  that  tample  wen 
■hown  Jardirn  and  biaien.  hdmeta,  with  inacriptions 
Wkk'h  nil  If  fomo  Im  licve  that  Muruncs  and  Ulyiwes  lirnt 
aoOKcralcil  tbcM  tu  the  goddewea  styled  The  Mdlhers. 
8a«  Bm«lttaa,  JWialAaaB  irM0r<CD^aara»  14ib 

Mothering  Sunday  (or  Midlent  Sunday), 
stipposeU  to  he  the  day  on  which,  in  popbh  tiroes,  \kh>- 
ple  visiteil  the  notlier-chttrcb  and  made  their  annual 
oflmng.  la  mora  leeeiK  tinea  cbUditn  aod  acrranta 
in  Kngbnd  ofatdn  leave  to  visit  tbdr  patenta  on  this 
day.  This  cu-tom,  according  to  some,  oripnatfil  in 
thiit  Suiulay  hciuj;  the  Ihuninirn  Rfftetiomt,  or  Smulay 
of  Kcfreshmcnt,  the  Rospel  for  the  day  being;  the  reconl 
of  th«  miracnlous  baoquet  to  the  five  thotuand  in  the 
daiert.  On  that  day  the  gqatta  wed  to  cat  frumenty, 
coandDg  of  whole  graana  of  whaa^  boilad  in  milk,  and 
aweetcned  and  apiced. 

Motive,  that  which  Motv*,  exdtea,  or  inrites  the 

mind  to  Volition.  Itmiiy  be  one  t?iiii^'  '-int;Iy,  or  many 
things  conjoinilv  .  Some  call  it  a  Ijuuliy  of  the  miml, 
by  which  we  purine  ^inni  anil  avoid  evil.  Aristotle  de- 
fines motive  thus:  "The  tlelilieratc  preference  by  which 
we  ace  moved  to  act,  and  not  the  object  for  the  sake  of 
wluch  we  act,  is  the  principla  of  action ;  and  desire  and 
reason,  which  is  for  the  sake  of  Mmething,  u  the  orii^in 
of  delilierate  prefrrciue"'  lih.  vi,  caju 'i).  K;ini 

distinguishes  l»et\vfeii  the  buhjtclive  prim  iiile  of  a[){M>- 
tition,  which  he  call*  the  raohilc  or  .nprinff  {die  Triftt- 
Jedtr),  and  the  objective  principle  of  the  \k  ill,  which  he 
calb  motive  or  determtninfc  maon  {bftcry^/ruml) ;  hence 
the  difference  betwi  cn  ,<',■ ';/"  /;,•<■■  iw!.'.  lo  whii  h  we  are 
pushed  by  natural  (iis["i-.ition.  and  ohjniicf  ewU,  wltich 
are  common  to  us  with  all  bein<;s  endowed  with  reason 
OViUm,//it(.d«(a/'iUiM(3>JL.4i/ema^  TbU 
accnaa  to  be  the  fBUkrenea  espnsaed  hi  Fieaeh  between 
moNband  nuttif.  "A  motive  is  an  object  so  opcratint; 
apon  tlie  mind  as  to  produce  cither  desire  or  avenion" 
(lord  Kamcs,  Emty  on  Libtrly  ami  Ntcrstily).  "  Hy 
motivt,"  amy*  £dwarda  iJtiqiiiry,  \}U  i,  §  'i>, "  I  mean  the 
whole  of  that  which  move*,  excites,  or  iiivtt4>s  the  miad 
to  i-olition,  whether  that  be  one  thing  sint;ly.  or  many 
things  conjunctly.  Many  partienlar  thing-i  mny  concur 
and  unite  their  strength  to  indnoc  the  niiu.! :  ai.il  when 
it  is  so,  all  together  are,  as  it  were,  one  complex  nu/licf. 
,  , .  Whatever  is  a  motier,  in  this  aanao,  moat  be  aomc- 
thing  that  ia  tttwU  tn  thf  vi«w  or  apprekauion  of  thu 
HmStntUatSng,  or  perttitiaij  facHlly.  Nothing  can  in- 
duce or  invite  the  min<l  to  will  or  ai^t  nnytluiiLj  finy  fur- 
ther than  it  is  jxTccived,  or  is  in  !*>ni<!  way  or  other  in 
the  mind's  view;  for  what  is  wholly  un|>erceiveil,  and 
perfectly  out  of  the  mind's  view,  cannot  affect  the  mind 
at  afl."  Haace  it  has  been  cooiBMn  to  ^atfaignish  mo- 
Hrr*  as  rrfemal  or  ahjectirf,  and  as  internal  or  tubjtctire, 
Keganle<l  oltjrriier/if,  nutlivf*  are  those  e.xtental  ol>ject<* 
or  cirriini>tnni<'s  whiiih,  when  contemplated,  ^.-ivr  ri- 
tu  views  or  feelings  which  prompt  or  inliuence  the  will. 
Regarded  tubjtctivtfy,  wtetbm  are  those  internal  views 
or  IMinga  which  aiiaa  on  the  oootamplation  of  exter- 
nal obfeeta  or  dtennntanees.  In  ooonnon  hmguag(>,  the 

term  motirr  is  a]i;ili*-tl  indiffi  rcntly  to  tlie  exti-rnal  ob- 
ject and  to  the  i*tatc  of  niiml  lo  wiiich  the  «|i]»relien- 
sion  or  contemplation  of  it  m.iy  cive  ri>M'.  I'hc  expla- 
nation of  Edwards  includes  both.  Dr.  Keid  (Corrr- 
^tomhrnee  prefixed  to  hia  IToria,  p.  87)  aidd  that  he  un- 
derstood a  motirr,  when  applied  to  a  human  being,  to 
be  that  for  the  sake  of  which  he  acta,  and  therefore  that 
what  ha  narer  waa  oonaeioaB  <tf  can  no  aacie  be  • 


to  determine  his  will  than  it  can  be  an  argument  to  d»* 
termine  his  judgment."  "This  w  Ari-.l<>ili-  H  ih  linition 
(rii  it>fta  uv)  of  eiui  or caufr  ;  anil  as  a  xyuoiiyme 
for  end  or  Qnal  caujic  the  term  vi'<(iri'.  had  l>een  long 
cschuivdijr  emplflgrod"  (Sir  Wm.  Uamilion).  In  Dr. 
Reid*a  JSsNiys  on  tkt  Amee  Poven  he  s.iys,  "  Every- 
thing that  can  be  called  a  umtir,  is  a-ldrc.-M  d  <  iilicr  to 
the  animal  or  the  rational  part  of  uur  n.iture."  Here 
the  word  motive  ia  applied  obJecticeJi/  to  thtuse  external 

our  iaielli> 

fcnoe  or  our  aanritivity.  But  in  the  very  next  aen- 

tonco  be  has  said,  "  motirr-.^  of  tlx-  f. ■instT  kind  arc  com- 
mon to  us  with  the  brutes."  Iliri'  llic  w«»ril  mittivt  is 
applii'd  mljjtiiir, !//  to  those  internal  principles  of  our 
nature— aucb  as  appetite,  desire,  passion,  etc — which 
are  excited  by  the  oontemplatioo  of  external  objecta, 
adapted  and  addressed  to  them.  But,  in  onlcr  to  a 
more  predae  use  of  the  term  mottre,  let  it  be  noted  that, 
in  regard  lo  it,  thiTc  are  thrct;  thin.,'-*  .  li  .irl y  <li>iin- 
gubhable,  althuugh  it  may  not  be  cunmion  nor  easy 
always  to  speak  of  them  dtstinctively.  These  are,  tlw 
ezteinal  objaet»  the  internal  principlie,  and  the  stato  or 
aSeetioa  of  idnd  resulting  from  the  one  being  addressed 
to  the  other.  For  ex-amiilo,  hread  or  TkmI  of  any  kind 
is  the  external  object,  w  hich  is  adaptoi  to  an  internal 
princii>l('  which  is  calltil  ap]K'tit<',  and  hunger  or  the 
desire  for  food  is  the  iutcroal  feeling,  which  is  excited 
or  altayed,  aa  the  eimmftaneea  nay  be,  by  the  present 
mcnt  of  the  external  object  to  the  internal  principles 
In  ixipular  l.mguage,  the  term  mnliir  might  W  applied 
to  any  one  of  tlie>i'  three;  niid  it  might  be  said  that  the 
motitf  for  such  ait  action  was  bread,  ajtpttite,  or  Ampler. 
But,  strictly  speaking,  the  feeling  of  hunger  was  lha 
motiet;  it  was  that,  in  the  preceding  state  of  mind, 
which  disposed  or  inclined  the  agent  to  act  in  one  way 
Hither  than  in  any  other.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
moiicts  t>f  every  kind.  In  every  ca«te  there  may  be  ob- 
ser>-ed  tite  external  object,  the  internal  principle^  and 
the  reaultant  state  or  affection  of  miod{  and  the  term 
motive  may  be  applied,  separately  and  aoeeearivdy,  to 
any  one  of  them;  but,  s^^aking  strictly,  it  should  be 
applied  to  tlie  »lclemiinini;  state  or  aflVction  of  mind 
which  arises  from  a  principle  of  human  nature  tiaviog 
been  addressed  by  an  object  adapted  to  it;  becaoae  itia 
thb  state  or  allbetioa  of  nind  which  prompts  to  action. 
The  i/iitliM  of  an  agent,  In  aomc  i>articuLir  action,  nuqr 
be  »ai<l  to  Iiave  l)cen  ittjtinf,  or  rrtrutmnii,  ux  iirtfftr — 
meaning  by  the  fir^t  of  thi'v  words  the  wrniig  !«  liavior 
of  aiiuibcr;  by  the  second,  the  principle  in  human 
natoTC  aflteted  by  such  behavior;  and  by  the  tliird, 
tbe  feanltant  state  of  mind  in  the  agent.  When  it  ia 
»aid  that  a  man  acted  pnnlently,  this  may  intimate  that 
his  conduct  was  in  accnrdance  with  tlif  rnli  •.  nf  propri- 
ety and  prudence;  or  that  he  adojiiod  it  after  careful 
eimsideration  and  forethought,  or  from  a  sense  of  the 
benefit  and  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it.  In  like 
manner,  when  it  is  aaid  that  a  man  actod  ewMOswft'ans^ 
it  may  mean  that  the  particular  action  was  ngardad 
not  a.s  a  matter  of  interest,  but  ofdaty,  or  that  his 
moral  faculty  approved  of  it  as  rigbt,  or  that  he  felt 
biraadf  nnder  a  senae  of  obUgatiaa  to  do  it.  In  all 
theaa  onsea  the  lern  flMCwe  ia  atfiedy  applicable  to  tlie 
terminating  stato  or  affection  of  mind  which  immedi- 
ately pnt-edes  the  volition  or  «[etcrmination  to  act.  To 
[lie  ijui-iii'si.  iherefure,  whether  modvt  means  some- 
thing in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  it  is  replied  that  what 
moves  the  will  is  something  in  the  preceding  atato  af 
mind.  The  sUto  of  nind  may  have  lefereoee  to  8on»- 
thing  out  of  the  mind.  But  what  is  out  of  the  mind 
must  l>i'  appreheinliHl  orcontemplatcil— inii-t  l.e  linn^'lit 
within  the  view  of  the  minil,  before  it  can  in  an\-  way 
aflr»\  it.  It  is  only  in  a  secondary  or  remote  sen-e, 
therefore,  that  external  ot^Jccta  or  dteumetanccs  can  be 
aaliad  nonassi  or  oe  aaid  to  move  thewilL  .VoriiMr 
are,  atrieUy  apHdong,  tfihjrrtire—tu  they  are  internal 
atalea  or  aflta^ona  of  mimi  in  tIte  agent.   Motitts  may 
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•xlernal  objects  and  dramutaiees  which  vuiy  be  the 
occuion  of  theni^  bat  also  in  regard  to  the  diflerent  ef- 
fect which  the  mme  ol>j(H;ts  and  circumstances  may 

have,  not  only  tipmi  ililfiTi'nt  itiiUvidiialft,  but  even 
n|>i)ii  the  same  iiuiividiial^,  at  dtflcrent  times.  A  man 
of  blow  and  narrow  intellect  is  unable  Ui  perceive  the 
value  or  importance  of  an  ob|ect  wbea  ptawicd  to  htmi 
or  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  a  coum  ofeoadact 
tliit  may  be  poiiitoil  out  to  hiro,  so  clearly  or  so  quickly 
as  a  mail  of  lar;;e  aiul  vij^orous  intellect.  The  ciinse- 
<}aenc<?  will  be  that,  willi  the  same  mutiret  (objfclirdi/ 
eamtdered)  pieacnted  to  them,  the  one  may  icmain  in- 
dilfticat  and  indolcne  in  referenet  to  the  advantage 
bdd  oat,  while  the  other  will  at  once  apprehend  and 
purme  It.  A  man  of  ctiU!  ami  dull  affections  will  con- 
template a  sjK-ctadi'  <if  pain  <>r  want  wiihout  feeling; 
amy  deaire  or  making  any  exertion  to  relieve  it;  while 
be  wboae  BeDMbilities  are  mora  acute  and  Uvdy  will  in- 
atantly  be  moved  to  the  Boat  aecivs  and  geMnwa  ef- 
Ibrtfc  An  injiny  done  to  one  man  wSI  roiwe  him  at 
once  to  a  frenzy  of  inilignation.  wliii  h  will  pr  un;  t 
him  to  the  most  extravagant  measure  s  of  retaliation  or 
revenge;  while  in  another  man  it  will  only  give  rise  to 
a  moderate  feeling  of  reMntment.  An  action  which 
wiU  be  eontemplated  with  horror  by  a  man  of  tender 
COnadeOce  will  li<>  ilom-  witlunit  cumpunotio:i  liy  liini 
whose  moral  m-um'  has  not  Ixi-n  suffii'iently  oxi-n  ised 
todisoover  U-tween  goinl  and  evil.  In  (tliorl,  anylhinif 
extenml  to  the  mind  will  be  modified  in  its  effect  ac- 
eoidfaig  to  tbe  eonatitution  and  training  of  the  dilTefent 
minds  within  the  view  of  which  it  may  be  brought. 
Not  only  may  the  same  objects  diflfierently  affect  diflbr- 
eiii  miiiils,  hut  also  the  Mine  minds  at  dilTerent  times 
or  uniler  different  circumstajices.  11c  who  h  suffiering 
the  pain  of  hanger  may  lie  tempted  to  steal  in  order  to 
aatiafy  liia  Imngeri  but  be  who  has  bread  enough  and  to 
ffNire  Is  under  no  inich  temptation.  A  enm  of  money 
vhich  might  Ih>  snflififut  (o  brilx!  one  man  would  be  no 
trial  to  the  honesty  of  aimlher.  Under  the  inipulae  of 
any  violent  pa»ion,  et>nsideralions  of  prudence  and  pro- 
priety have  not  the  same  weight  aa  in  calmer  moments. 
The  jreang  am  not  00  cantiouM,  In  dnmnstanees  of  dan- 
ger UXl  difflcahy,  tin  those  who  have  attained  to  greater 
age  and  c.xperienre.  Objects  np|>ear  to  us  in  vt'ry  dif- 
ferent colons  in  hi'nlth  and  in  ^il•kne««,  in  pn>s|MTily 
and  in  adversity,  in  society  and  in  nolitutle,  in  pror^jx  ct 
and  in  posoension.  It  would  thus  appear  that  vuttim 
an  in  theii  natun  nAfttiint  in  tlieir  influence  iniieid- 
Mat,  and  in  their  iasae  mrMie. 

Thert  are  two  points  whi(  h  re  nder  this  interesting 
topic  of  metaphysical  philostiphy  or  psychology  also  an 
iniimrlAut  one  in  thfolo^'y.    See  Wli.t- 

1.  The  Extatt  to  vkkh  Motimt  control  Fofift'on.— On 
this  qnestion  there  are  cssentudly  two  theoriea.  (a) 
That  the  irill  itutt/' dctomiincs  the  forrc  or  [irevalence 
of  the  motives.  This  is  not  done  by  any  pn-vioiis  voli- 
tion, but  in  tbe  act  of  choosing  among  the  various  mo- 
tives, L  e.  in  selecting  between  the  diflerent  courses  to 
which  thcoe  motivea  prompt.  This  is  the  only  theory 
that  leaves  the  will  absolutely  free,  and  fully  vindicates 
moral  character.  For  Cicero  has  long  since  ob»er^•ed 
tlial  "if  the  things  whii  li  move  the  wiil  /ir''  not  in  our 
own  power,  then  iieiiher  our  actions  nor  our  volitions 
araftM,and  there  is  no  room  for  praise  or  blame."  Sec 

LamtTT.  (6)  That  tiie  motitrea  control  the  will,  so  as 
to  pradoee  v^tions  aoeoiding  to  their  relative  force. 

This  is  argneil.  cither  ( I )  on  the  mateiiiilulic  (i.  e.  phys- 
ical or  niechnniial)  ground  alleged  by  Hobbes,  ('oUiuK, 
and  others,  that  there  ia  a  natural  law  regulating  un- 
erringly and  necessarily  these  pcocesee*.  external  and 
oftentimes  independent  of  the  subject  himself;  or  (S) 
o!i  the  basis  <if  a  mnrnt  neccusity,  assumed  by  Edwards 
and  his  followers,  whereby  the  actual  mental  condition 
of  the  subject  (i.  e.  his  (h  >iri"',  ctf.i  di.  tate.i  the  din>e- 
tion  of  the  volition*.  Un  the  otiier  hand,  conscious- 
ness, no  lem  than  Scripture  (e.  g.  C8f>ecial^  Vbam,  vii, 
■16-tt),  moat  UMqnivocaUy  dedaiea  that  w«  am  eapa^ 


ble  of  sdaetlng  a  eoome  eoalmy  to  ( 
dinadoM^  and  oonadenee  pronounces  us  guilty  bccauae 
we  BufTer  our  evil  passions  to  overcome  our  will.  Did 

not  our  jinlu'tnenl  (otherwise  i  ;ilkil  onsi  ience  or  tbe 
moral  sense)  thus  step  in  to  cast  a  weight  into  the  scale, 
and,  moreover,  were  not  the  prevenicnt  grace  of  God 
ever  ready  to  aid  na  f  both  to  will  and  to  do"  what 
is  right,  it  might  indeed  remain  donbtlfal  whether  tiie 
will  of  fallen  creatures  at  least  ooulil  freely  dctemiine 
in  the  presence  of  violent  emotion  or  habitual  predilec- 
tion.  Sec  Inauility. 

The  phiaae  the  strangest  motive"  oootaiaa  an  aoH 
biguity  which  has  led  to  great  eoofaaion  ro  Oom  contro- 
versy. If  those  who  us<'  it  merely  iDcan  those  indticc- 
ments  which  are  usually  mo.-t  ciliiacious  in  tnoving 
men,  tlien  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  prc.-ent  issue,  lM>oause 
some  persons  at  all  times,  and  all  persons  at  tome  limes, 
arc  proof  against  thorn  influences  which  are  most  sura 
to  incite  other  individuals  or  under  other  circumstances. 
So  proverbially  is  this  the  case  that  human  conduct  is 
i  f  all  tluiiL;-i  Ihe  nio-i  iiu(  (Ti;iin  to  predict  in  particular 
case.s.  If,  on  ihc  other  band,  as  is  more  exact,  the 
phrase  ia  employed  to  designate  those  considerations 
which  aie  ao  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  metital  state  of 
the  person  at  the  time  as  to  effect  an  inclination  of  the 
will  arcoriIin;^Iy.  then  there  still  nnnnins  this  fallacy  in 
the  expression,  namely,  that  the  strriufth  of  the  motives 
really  depends  u|x>n  the  moral  condition  of  the  subject 
himself,  of  which  condition  the  will  itself  forms  a  luge 
(indeed  a  pmpondendng)  dement.  Hence  we  tcm 
persons  " olwtinatc,"  "stubborn,"  " headslmng,"  '*edl^ 
willed."  etc.,  or  the  reverse.    .Sec  Volition. 

2.  The  <liictrilK'  tli.it  ■•  iht  I  'tditirirr  of  (he  tnntiret  dt^ 
tennimt  ffir  morul  ^ualii}/  of  un  act"  would  be  room 
correctly  stateil  thtw:  "The purpoie  of  the  actor  deter- 
mines his  moral  character  in  any  pven  case."  There 
ia  hardly  any  spec-ific  act  (unless  perhaps  we  except 
idolatry')  which  111,1V  not  Ik'  iiraistnvorlhily  performed 
under  certain  circumstances  ami  for  right  ends.  Thus 
homicide  may  be  murder  or  execution  in  altered  cases; 
sexual  connectimi  ia  the  legitimate  privilege  of  matri> 
roony  or  the  illicit  indnlgenca  of  iiceotiooanem;  the  use 
of  the  name  of  (Jod  may  be  either  a  lawfnl  onth.  or  de- 
vout pmyer,  or  profanity,  according  to  the  intent  nl  ilie 
invocation.  Nor  is  this  axiom  tantamount  to  the  tnaxim 
condemned  in  Scripture  (^Kom.  iii,  t< ),  and  justly  scouted 
under  the  puptdar  name  of  "Jesuitism,"  that  "tie  end 
ju*t\fie»  the  metau,"  Not  only  the  end  in  view,  but  all 
the  means  employed  to  acoompUsh  that  end,  must  be 
teste<i  with  the  same  scnipulous  care  by  a  com|knris«in 
I  with  the  identical  standard  of  rectitude,  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  by  which  alone  the  moral  quality  of  the 
motive  of  him  who  aeeka  to  effect  the  one  or  make  naa 
of  the  other  is  to  be  nltimataly  and  amdy  determined. 
Thus  while  the  intentieaoftiM  party  acting  vindicates 
or  condemns  him  in  the  act,  the  propriety  of  Ihe  act  it- 
self is  to  be  tried  by  a  more  unerring  external  tribunal. 
Hence  also  a  crime  or  good  act  meant,  but  (through  uo< 
avoidable  hindennee)  not  executed,  ii^  in  the  eye  of  dU 
vine  justice,  accounted  as  guilt  or  virtue  (Matt,  v,  SS^ 
28;  2  Cor.  iii.  12;  1  John  iii,  15>.   See  Mokaiji. 

S<-e  I'.dwnrd-.  On  thf  Will.  p.  7,  8.  124,  2.^9,  3M4 ;  Top- 
lady,  ll'onlji,  ii,  41,  42;  Ruck.  Tfieol.  IHef.e^v.;  Hamil- 
ton, Afetophynct,  p.  692  sq.,  129,  556  sq. ;  Watson,  Theo- 
logical  Jfutinue$,  ii,  489  aq.;  Ikmuth'a  Fkming'a  Voeab' 

uUtry  of  I*kito$.  *.r. 

Mott.Wit.i.iAM  F.,an  Aaacfiean  philanthropist  of 
some  note,  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1K18.  Mr. 
Mott  commenceii  life  with  moderate  means,  but,  being 
honest  and  of  ftvgal  babit%  amamwl  an  amfde  fbrtone, 
wMdi  he  spent  for  the  fdiefofthe  poor  and  needy.  He 
made  large  contributions  to  tbe  philanthropic  institu- 
tions of  his  native  place:  among  them,  to  the  City  Di»- 
jH'iisary,  the  Ilonx'  of  i;efii;xe,  the  ("(tlored  Orphan  .\ay> 
I  luin.  and  Womou's  llospitaL  lie  was  ao  active  men* 
licroftboflodelyarFkMidib  HadiediallMrYoikia 
1867. 
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Motaer,  Daniel,  a  I'rcsliyterian  minister,  was  born 
ill  I'crry  County,  Pa.,  Aug.  10, 1817.  He  {graduated  at 
Jeffenna College,  Fa.;  atuUied  ibeology  in  the  Weatcm 
SeaoMury,  Alleghany,  Pa. ;  iras  lieemed  by  Cariiale  Pr»- 
byicr>'  in  1M4X,  ami  in  IH19  was  onlaincil  and  iii^talKil 
pastor  of  the  cliiircli  at  Ixthl  Spring,  N.  J.  llv  milyM-- 
(|ucntly  itorvcd  the  churches  uf  Hadisoii  and  Adaniit'ii 
Mill,  Htiikiogun  County,  Ohio^  wad  near  WamnUMi, 
Fauquier  Goantjr,  Va.,  niMl  lastly  the  KMbville  and 
I)ariii'stown  chiirehf.H,  in  Minitj;omcry  County,  Md.  He 
dicil  Niiv.  I,  IMOI.  Jlr.  Motzcr  wa.H  a  Mriplurnl  ami  cd- 
iiyiu;;  ]ircai  tR'r,  an  untiring;  and  alToctioualc  paj-tur,  and 
a  kind  and  true  friend.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  tlie 
mental  and  idigioiu  training  of  the  yooog^  and  the  in- 
tcnata  of  tba  panwhial  aehool  were  veiy  dear  la  b 
hentU  Se«  Wtlaon,  Pmk,  Hitl,  Atmmae,  I8M,  pi,  181. 
(J.  US.) 

Moulding, «  general  terai  applied  to  all  tbe  vaii^ 
tica  of  outUna  «r  coatour  given  to  the  angka  of  tbe 
various  subordinate  parts  and  fontua-s  of  buildings, 
whether  projections  or  cavities,  such  as  cornice!',  cnjii- 
tals  \h>i,r  ami  wiruluw  jamUt  and  heaiN.  di-.  The 

regular  inuuldiugs  wf  t'Umkal  architecture  are,  the  J-'U- 
kttWlitt;  the  Aitnyid,  or  had;  the  Cgmu  reeerta,  or 
qgitti  the  Cjfma  rtetaf  or  qfmat  tbe  Caadfa;  the  Oeo- 
io;  the  Scotia^  or  trocAUiu;  and  the  Tktrvst  each  of 
tlic"*!'  nd:nils  of  sum vnriny  <if  fnrni,  and  tliere  is  cnn- 
sideraUc  dificrence  in  tin'  inniiiK-r  of  working  them  be- 
tween the  lirecks  and  liuman.^.  (.See  those  terms.) 
Hie  moultlings  in  classical  architecture  are  frequently 
enriched  by  being  cut  into  leave!*.  and  tongues, 
or  otlii  r  nriiaini  iit^.  and  Minii  timc^«  ilic  lar^jcr  mcrobers 
have  riiniiin^'  iiatiL-rns  ul'  honeysuckle  or  other  foliage 
carved  nn  ilii  in  in  low  relief;  the  upfier  moulding  of 
cornices  i^  ucca»ionally  oruomented  with  a  scries  of  pro- 
jecting lions'  beads. 

In  medieval  architecture  the  diversities  in  the  pro- 
portions and  arrangements  of  the  mouldings  are  very 
great,  and  it  i-'  m  un  i  ly  pi>--llile  in  Jd  more  than  point 
out  a  few  of  the  leading  and  must  characteristic  varietica. 

In  the  Norwum  atyle  tbe  plain  mooldinga  oonaiat  al- 


BInbaBi,lforftilk. 


Norwich  CaUMdnl. 


Peterborough  Catbedml.     Peterborongh  Cuibedral. 


entirely  of  taands  and  boQows,  varioaily  com- 
bined, with  an  admixture  of  splayn.  aiiil  a  few  fillets. 
The  rich  mouldings  however,  arc  very  various,  one  of 
tbe  must  markeil  tx-ing  the  coii>laiit  recurrence  of 
nxtuldings  broken  into  zigzag  lines,  and  forming  what 
ia  called  the  Zigtag  or  Chetnm  moakling :  it  has  not 
been  vwy  daorly  ascertained  at  what  period  this  kind 
of  decoration  was  fln>t  introduced,  but  It  was  certainly 
not  till  some  r(i<i>ii!i  raljle  time  after  Hk-  ruriuin  ni  i  hk m 
of  tli(!  .style;  when  oiii  <•  ndnpfed,  it  iMcmie  nmre  cora- 
rnnii  than  any  other  ornament.  A  series  of  grotestjue 
beads  placed  in  a  hollow  moulding,  called  Itfak-ktad*, 
with  their  tongnea  or  beaks  lapping  over  a  large  bead 
or  font!*,  >va!*  also  very  common.    The  llatrh  moulding 


Waatadnatir  Ball,  A.Di  lOir. 


is  ako  not  uncommon,  and  is  found  early  in  the  style, 
as  it  can  be  cut  conveniently  without  the  aid  of  a  chisel, 
with  the  pick  only.  Tbe  other  favorite  mouldings  of 
the  Norman  atyle  are  the  BiOrt  mouldings,  both  square 

and  round,  the  I.<r,>uii,.  llie  \,!i!-!i>,i:l,  the  Pellet,  tbe 
thaitt,  the  t'iMe,Mid  the  Jtott,  uf  aJi  which  iliustiatiooa 
arebcngiTan.  TbaraBay  abobenantiooedtheiSI'ar, 


Square  lUllel.—i^t.  .\tij:in<tlne'?,  Canterbury. 


JtowMllMML-Blnham  Priory,  Norfolk. 


— llekeneota^  Rothuid. 


Satl-itead.—EXs  Calbedral. 


C*ain.— St.Wllliam'B  Chapel,  York. 


llaiitM. 


Xott,—UBej  Chareb,Ozford»hIre. 

the  BiOtied  CiAte,  the  XebuU,  the  SttMed,  the  /mfaiMt 
the  SeallopftI,  the  Fir-c<>ne,  the  Double  Cone,  the  Dore- 
Inil.  the  Kmlmllto},  the  O/H-it  I/altifnad  the  Aniiijiit. 

In  the  Early  Knglitk  style  the  pUin' mouldings  be- 
come lighter,  and  are  more  boUly  cut  than  in  tbe  Nor- 
man ;  tbe  vaiiatiea  are  not  very  great,  and  in  arches^ 
jambs  of  doon,  wiiadows,  ete,,  they  are  very  commonly 
m  arrangi'd  that  if  they  are  ciraunseribetl  by  a  line 
drawn  to  touch  the  most  prominent  points  of  their 
it  irill  be  foond  to  Am  a  awceMsioia  of  ice- 
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Umgnlar  recesses.  They  gener- 
ally cnnabt  of  alternate  rounds 
anil  liollows,  the  latter  very  deep- 
ly cut,  and  a  few  small  tllleta; 
8oinetime8  al«o  splays  arc  uimhI: 
there  is  coneidernblc  iiictptality 
in  the  sizes  uf  the  round  mould- 
ings, and  tlie  lar^jer  ones  arc  verj* 
usually  i)laced  at  Ruch  a  distance  apart  as  to  admit  of 
several  smaller  bctwwn  them ;  these  large  rounils  have 
freijuently  one  or  more  narrow  fillets  worked  on  Ihcin,  or 
are  Imiu^lit  to  a  sharp  edge  in 
the  middle,  the  smaller  rounds 
are  often  undercut,  with  a  deep 
cavity  on  one  side  (f  t),  and 
the  round  and  hollow  mcmbeni 
constantly  unite  with  each 
othtr  without  any  i>arting  til- 
let  or  angle.  I'he  ornamental 
mouldings  in  this  style  arc  not 
numerous,  an<i  they  arc  almost 
invariably  placed  in  the  iMdlows;  the  commonest  and 
roost  characteristic  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Jtifff-tifoth  omumtnt,  which  usually  consbts  of  four 
small  plain  leaves  united  so  as  to  form  a  pyramid ;  these 
omamonta  are  commonly  place^l  close  together,  and  sev- 
eral series  of  ihem  arc  frequently  introiluced  in  the  same 
suite  of  mouldings;  the  other  enrichments  consist  chief- 
ly of  single  leaves  and  flowers,  or  of  running  patterns 
of  the  foliage  peculiar  to  the  style. 


other  members,  but  the  rounds  and  hollows  oflcD  mn 
together,  as  in  the  Karly  English  style.  The  enrich- 
ments consist  of  leaves  and  flowers,  either  set  separately 
or  in  ruiming  patterns,  figures,  heads,  and  aiiitnaK  all 
of  which  are  generally  carved  with  greater  truth  than 
at  any  other  period ;  but  the  ball-Jiovtr,  which  belongs 


Balinl  College, 
Oxford. 
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Pctcrborongh  Cntbedral. 

The  plain  mouldings  in  the  Ihcorated  style  are  more 
diversilled  than  in  the  Early  English,  though  in  large 
suiicH  rounds  and  hollows  continue  for  the  most  part  to 
prevail;  the  hollows  arc  often  very  deeply  cut,  but  in 
many  instances,  cspciially  towards  the  end  of  the  style, 
they  l)cconic  shallower  and  broader;  ovolos  are  not  very 
unconnnun,  and  ogees  arc  fre^pient ;  splays  also  arc  often 
used,  cither  by  themselves  or  with  other  mouldings; 


Door,  Kiddtngtoa,  Oxford. 

fillets  placed  upon  lander  members  arc  abundant,  espe- 
ciallv  in  the  early  |»an  of  the  style,  and  a  round  mould- 
ing, called  the  Scroll-tnouUinii,  with  a  sharp  projecting 
edge  on  it,  arising  from  one  half  l»eing  farmed  from  a 
smaller  curve  than  the  other,  is  frequently  used,  and  is 
characteristic  of  Decorated  work ;  when  used  horizon- 
tally the  larger  cur^■e  is  placed 
up|K'rmo8t:  there  U  also  another 
moulding,  convex  in  the  middle 
and  concave  at  each  extremity, 
which,  though  sometimes  found  in 
the  Terpendicnlar  style,  may  be 
considered  as  generally  character- 

 islic  of  the  Decorated.    Fillets  arc 

ver^-  frequently  used  to  sepante 


Klddlngton,  Oxford. 

especially  to  thU  style,  and  a  variety  of  the  Juur-leaced 
fiotrer,  are  the  commonest- 

in  the  Ptrjtmdicular  style  the  mouldings  arc  genei^ 
allv  Hatter  and  less  effective  than  at  an  earlier  period. 
One  of  the  mont  ntriking  charac- 
teristics is  the  prevalence  of  very 
large  and  often  sliallow  hollows; 
these  sometimes  occupied  so  large 
a  space  as  to  leave  but  Uttle  room 
for  any  other  mouldings :  the  hol- 
lows and  round  members  not  un- 
frequently  unite  without  any  line 
of  separation,  hut  the  other  members  are  parted  either 
liy  (|uirk8  or  filli  ts.  The  most  prevalent  moulding  is 
the  ogee,  but  rounds,  which  are 
often  so  small  as  to  be  only 
beads,  are  ver}*  abundant ;  and  it 
is  very  usual  to  find  two  ogees 
in  close  contact,  with  the  con- 
vex sides  ne.\t  each  other.  There 
i.4  also  an  undulating  moulding, 
which  is  common  in  the  abacus 
and  dripstone*,  peculiar  to  the  PerjK'ndicular  style,  es- 
pecially the  latter  part  uf  it;  and  another  indicative 
of  the  same  date,  which  is  concave  in  the  middle  and 
round  at  each  extremity,  is  occasion- 
ally used  in  dof>r-jambs,  etc.  In  Per- 
pendicular work  small  fillets  arc  not 
placed  upon  larger  members,  as  in  Dec- 
orated and  Early  English ;  splays  also 
are  much  less  frequent.  The  ornaments 
used  in  the  mouldings  are  running  pat- 
tenis  of  foliage  and  flowers ;  detached 
leaves,  flowers,  anil  bunches  of  foliage ; 
heads,  animals,  and  figures,  usually  gro-  *■ 
tesque;  shields,  and  various  heraldic  and  fanciful  de- 
vices; the  large  hoUow  mouldings,  when  useil  in  arches 
or  the  jambs  of  doors  and  windows,  sometimes  contain 
statues  with  canopies  over  them. — Parker,  Ulotsaty  «f 
Arcfiiiectuiv,  \k  loO  sq. 

Mouldy.  The  wonl  C^^;?!,  ttdludim'  (Josh,  ix,  5), 
refers,  as  (iesenius  remarks,  rather  to  crumlis  of  bread, 
and,  instead  of,  as  in  our  version,  "all  the  bread  of  their 
[the  (libeonites']  proraion  was  drj*  and  mouldy,"  ho 
reads,  "all  the  bread  of  their  travelling  provision  was 
dry,  and  had  fallen  into  crumbs."    See  IlKKAit. 

Moulin  (I^t.  Molynaut),  Charles  du.  a  cele- 
brated French  lawyer,  and  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
was  boni  of  a  noble  famUy  at  Paris,  in  1500,  and  studied 
at  the  University  of  Paris  and  at  Poictiers  and  (Orleans, 
lie  became  advocate  of  Parliament  in  15'2'2.  He  em- 
braced the  I'rotestant  religion,  first  as  a  Calvini>t,  and 
aftcrwartis  became  a  Lutheran,  ile  was  imprinoned 
at  the  in^igation  uf  the  Jesuits,  became  equally  obnox- 
^  ious  to  the  Calvinistji,  and  ultimately  returned  to  the 
cfimmunion  of  the  Church  of  Itome.  He  diwl  in  15G6. 
His  works  were  published  in  5  vols.  fol.  (Paris,  1G81); 
among  them  arc  ColUitio  et  unto  quatuor  nunijtlista- 
rum,  forum  sent,  et  ordine  (IJilHI,  4to). 

Moulin  (LaL Molinay*),PieTTe  du  (1),  a  French 
Protestant  divine  of  great  note  for  his  opposition  to  the 
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SoaumutJS  especially  the  Jesuits,  was  born  at  Buhy,  in 
the  Vcxin.  Oct.  18, 15C8.  He  studieil  first  at  the  I'rot- 
etuot  achool  ia  Sedui,  and  next  at  tb«  £nglish  high 
adiool  at  OamhMgt,  firm  wliieb  mnvenitj  be  i«- 

morcd,  after  a  four-yaan'  Mayi  to  accept  the  profosaor- 
ahip  of  philosophy  at  Lcydcn.  This  profosaorhhip  he 
hi  l  1  I  'r  lis  r  iir  -ix  years  ami  lia^l  s(  vi  r:il  ili^i  iplea  wlui 
afterwaril.i  bccaine  famous;  amonu  the  rest,  Hup)  tiro- 
Ciua.  He  read  lecturea  upon  Aristotle,  and  di»ciplincd 
hb  acbolan  in  tha  ait  of  diaputiag,  of  which  ho  made 
himself  ao  Rreat  a  master  that  be  was  always  the  scour^ 
and  terror  of  tho  paiii>t*.  Scali^rer  was  very  mucli  lii.s 
patron,  and  when  !)u  Moulin  published  his  /.oy»c  at 
Leydcn  in  l.'>!>tj  was  so  gracious  as  to  say  of  the  epistle 
pciefatoi3r,<'iJ«cepiatolaiionai(bt^aia>n."  Inthadi- 
Tinitj  schools  be  M80  taught  Cheek,  in  wUdi  be  waa  «x> 

tiemcly  well  skilled,  as  appears  from  liis  Ixtok  entitled 
NorU(U  /'(ipUmi,  in  whieh  he  exiH»»e-t  cardinal  I'erron's 
ij;noraii<-e  nf  that  l,iii;;ua|jc.  In  l.VJlt  he  returned  to 
France,  and  became  minister  at  Charvnton,  near  Paria, 
and  cliaplain  to  Catharine  of  Bourbon,  the  king's  sister, 
and  then  tiie  wiiis  of  Henry  of  Lorraine.  It  is  generally 
bdlered  that  Catbartne's  faithfuhieas  to  the  lYotcstant 
cause  i>  (!ii<'  to  Du  Moidin's  influence.  On  the  as.sa.--.si na- 
tion of  Henry  IV,  Du  .Moulin  charged  the  guilt  of  that 
detestable  deed  upon  the  Jesuits,  which  produced  a  vio- 
lent oootrovecqr  betweaa  him  and  aunw  of  that  society. 
Gbitott,  «  Jesuit,  then  cbapfaun  at  ootnt,  was  vainly 

atnggling  to  free  the  Society  of  Jasna  from  the  imputa- 
tion whicli  had  Ijcen  generally  plare^l  upon  it  that  lia- 
Taillac  had  been  inciteil  by  them  anil  llieir  doctrines  to 
this  bloody  deed,  and  lirially  even  published  a  book  in 
defence  of  the  order.  I>u  Moulin,  however,  bdieviug 
ttie  Jesuits  guilty,  icfdicd  in  his  AtUi-Cotttm,  or  a  Re/. 
■foflim  of  Father  Cotton,  whelrein  is  proved  that  the 
JcSoitSWere  thi-  ri-jil  autlmrs  of  that  execrable  ;  nrrieide. 
In  ISlfi^Janie.s  I,  who  had  long  been  in  corre.*{)ondence 
with  Du  Moulin  by  letters  invited  him  to  Kiigland ;  but 
bia  Chuicb  would  not  aufler  liim  to  go  till  he  had  given 
a  aoltma  fHomise  hi  the  Ibce  of  his  congregation  that 
he  would  return  to  them  nt  the  end  of  three  month*. 
The  king  receiveii  him  with  ga>at  affection;  took  him 
to  Cambritl^'e  ai  tlie  lime  of  the  commencement,  where 
he  was  honored  with  a  doctor's  degree;  and  at  bis  de- 
]>arture  from  England  praaented  bim  witb  a  pnbeod  in 
the  church  of  Canterbury.  On  his  return  to  France, 
Du  ttooKn  had  again  innumerable  difiputca  with  the 
Jcsiiiit;  aiiii  when  they  fouiitl  that  nolhiiij;  wan  to  be 
done  With  him  in  tbi.s  way,  they  made  use  of  others. 
They  tried  to  bring  him  over  to  them  by  the  promise 
of  great  rewards;  and  they  attempted  more  than  oooe 
bis  UUs,  so  that  he  was  obliged  at  length  always  to  have 
a  guard.  In  1017,  wlien  the  United  Provinces  desire^l 
the  l^eforraed  churehei*  of  Knijlanil,  France,  and  Ger- 
many to  send  some  of  their  mini.-ters  to  the  .Synod  of 
Durt,  Du  Mouliu  anil  three  others  were  deputed  bv  the  ! 
Gallican  Church,  but  weic  forbidden  lo  RO  by  the'king 
upon  pain  of  death.  In  1618  he  had  an  invitation  from 
u^yden  to  fill  the  divinity  chair,  which  was  vacant, 
but  lie  reruse.l  it.  In  ir..*4t.  wlun  he  was  preparing  to  go 
to  thi;  Xatiunal  .Synod  of  the  (iallican  Church,  baron 
Herbert  of  Chcrburj*,  then  amlwtssador  from  Britain  ot 
the  court  of  France,  asked  him  to  wiite  to  king  James, 
and  to  tirge  him.  if  possible,  to  and«take  tbe  defence 
of  bis  »on-in-law,  the  king  of  Bohemia.  Du  Moulin 
declined  the  office;  but  the  ambassador,  knowing  his 
interest  wiili  Jame.s,  woidd  not  admit  of  any  excuse. 
This  brought  him  into  trouble,  (or  it  was  aoan  after  de> 
creed  by  an  order  of  Ruy«nNnttbat  ba  should  be  seiicd 
and  imprisoned  for  having  solicited  a  foreign  prince  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  Protestant  churches.  Apprised 
of  tills,  he  secretly  bettNik  himwlf  to  the  amijassador 
Herbert,  who.  susjKjcting  that  his  letters  to  the  king  were 
intercepted,  advised  him  to  fly,  as  the  only  means  of  pro- 
viding for  his  safety.  Da  Moulin  finally  went  to  Sedan, 
and  then  aoeaptail  the  divinity  profieaBorahip  and  tbe 
niiiiiliy  aftbc  Cbud^  both  wbicb  ha  bdd  tiU  the  tine 


of  his  death,  which  occurred  March  10,  IdbS.  In  1628^ 
when  cardinal  Perron's  book  was  published  against  king 
James,  Du  Moulin  took  a  Joomey  into  i^ngland,  and  at 
the  king's  instigation  anairerad  it  in  a  work  pabSdicd  at 

Sedan,  after  the  death  of  James,  under  the  title  of  Xo- 
'  vitas  PitpUmi,  sire  Perronii  eonfutiilin,  rrrris'pte  Jitnthi, 

,1  rt  ii;i.<  .'iirni  i '  rifiitt.'' il'  t'i  71x10.    A  list  of  Du  Mouliu  H 

I  works,  to  the  number  of  ac vctity-tivc,  is  given  by  Aymon 
:  (iSjfnocfct  d»  Franee,  U,  S78).  lie  alao  published  many  of 
j  hu  aemoML  He  waa  a  violent  opponent  of  Aimlnian- 
'  Urn,  and  attacked  Amyraldns  (q.  v.)  bitteriy  in  bis  />« 

Mitsis  Anii/riilfli  I.ihro  jndirium.    His  must  importanl 
works  are,  Thr  liucUir  oj'lht  Failk,  or  a  Ihfntct  oj'the 
OinJ'tssion  ttfffie  J{rfortu*<i  Chnii  hf.*  in  Fninr<-  a^iintt 
1  J/.  Armwct  tkt  Jttmit  (8d  ed.  Lond.  1G31,  4to);— I« 
Gmtat  CkrHim  (Svo)  i—A  noftMife  dt  la  Mem  (Sedan, 
'  1636, 12mo).  Sec  Nicholl.*,  Calrinism  ami  A  rmininnism 
'  compttrrti,  i,  2*24  ;  Bates.  V'iltr,  p.  G97  m]. ;  Sax,  Onumat' 
tinm,  iv,  17';t;  Haul;,  l.n  Fruncr  Pmttstnntf.  iv,  4'.*0: 
Schwci«er,  CrtiiruU'tfpnm,  ii,  2*25  sq.,  564  sq. ;  Lbrard, 
Dugmatik,  vol.  i,  §  43 ;  Viuet,  Uittmrt  dk  la  Pridication 
parmi  ki  RifmmU  mFrtuet  au  17"*  tikk  (Par^lWO), 
(J.  II.  W.) 

Moulin,  Pierre  du  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
noted  OS  a  most  enthusiastic  Calvinist,  waa  bom  in  1600 
at  Paria,  and  gndoated  at  Leydant  bat  gohg  after- 
wards to  England,  obtained,  like  his  father,  a  prebend 
at  Canterbury,  and  was  one  of  the  chaplains  to  king 
Cliarlcs  II.  He  died  in  1G83.  He  wa^s  the  author  of 
The  J'eact  of  tht  Soul :  —  Clamor  Jifi/ii  Sdiiyuiniii, 
which,  being  anonymous,  was  attributed  by  Milton  tw 
Alexander  JAoie:— and  A  Iftfrntea  ^  tkt  Prokalmd 
ChmrdL  See  Allibane,  iXef.  ^Anft.  ilaisr. 
tkon,  a.  V. ;  1 1  nag.  La  Fnaet  ProtatoHta,  iv,  4M, 

Moullah.    See  Mlllah. 

Mound  (I^it.  ininitiii.f)  is  a  term  in  heraldry,  desig- 
nating a  ^'IiiIk-  Murmounlcd  with 
8  cross  (generally)  patttie.  As  a 
derior,  it  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
used  1^  tbe  cmpcrar  Justinian, 
and  to  hare  been  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  asceiuleiRy  of  ( 'hiisli- 
auity  over  the  world.  1  ho  royal 
crown  of  England  ia  surmonnied 
by  a  nMond,  which  fiiat  appeaia 
on  tbe  aeal  of  William  tbe  Goo-  , ,  . 

ijucror,  thou;;h  the  glohc  without 
the  cruiia  waa  used  earlier.— CliamUn,  ('yr^^a^JiajS. v. 

lioont  or  Monnfeain  (piop«'>y  ^^^^  its 
ttedling  form :  with  ita  OQgnate  foma,       he'rtr,  and 

^^n,  harar';  Gr.  opoc ;  also  Chald.  "'■13,  t'lr,  from 

their  roeijf  nature,  Dan.  ii,  a5, 4o:  but  M^^b,  toUluh', 
"  monnt,"  J«r.  vl,  6{  zzsrii,  8t ;  xxnii,  4 ;  'Saek.  iv,  >( 

xvii,  17;  xxi,  22;  xxvl,  8;  Dan.  xi,  15;  elsewhere 
"bonk,"  2  Sam.  xx,  15;  2  Kings  xix,  82;  Isa.  xxxvii, 
88,  ia  a  tnound  or  rampart,  ,sur  h  as  is  thrown  up  by 
besiegers  against  a  diy ;  and  2f  ^,  ntuttt^',  "  mount," 
in  Isa.  xxtx,  3,  is  a  ttertion  of  troops  or  military  post,  as 
occupied  for  purpn^e^  of  licsicging  or  a  cam]  Sec 
Wah.  ''In  the  New  Icstaraent  the  word  mouiU  or 
motMteiR  is  confined  almost  exdminSyto  icprescnting 
'ipoc.  In  the  Apocr>-pha  the  same  usage  pnvtSb  aa  in 
the  N.  T.,  the  only  exception  being  in  1  Haoe.  xii,  86. 
where  'mount' is  put  fnr  i'lor.  pn-halily  a  mound. as  we 
should  now  wiy,  or  cnihaiiktmut,  hy  whieh  Simon  cut 
off  the  communication  betwo  m  [In-  eitailel  on  the  Tem- 
ple mount  and  the  town  of  Jerusalem.  For  this  Joae- 
phua{|^Rl.x1ii,Si,li]  has  rf  I'^oc,  a  wall"  [Smith].  .See 
Fiirn  irH'.vTioN.  Another  tenn,  designating  an  individ- 
ual iiioontain,  is  n":2, 6<(ma/(',a  Aci^rA/ or " high  place;" 
generally  a  lesser  eminence,  like  n>3a,;floA%n 
etc).  The  term  often  occurs  in  connection  with  a  prop- 
er name,  or  as  the  specific  title  of  some  particular  raouu- 
tein>  e^  &  Uonnt  SinaL  Mount  Tabor<  Manni 
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Mount  of  Olives,  etc.,  which  sec  in  their  alphabetical 
(iric  r.  'I'lic  |<hnue  "mountain  of  God"  (O^rtbsiJ  "^O) 
is  apokeo  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  the  place  where  the  law 
was  given  (ExntU  iii,  1 ;  iv,  37;  xviii,  5);  of  Mount 
Zion  (I'sa.  xxiv,  2 ;  Iml  it,  3),  which  is  al«o  often  called 
CofTa  holg  mountain  (mostly  "^l^lj?  and  id^p, 
*'  mountain  of  mv"  or  "  hb  boUncaa,^  the  anflix  refernng 
to  a'*  it"  immciliatcly  annexed  to  the  former  noun, 
or  laThaps  to  be  rciulered  correctly,  "mountain  of  ray 
ttMctuanf" )  (Isa.  xi,  'J;  h  i,  7;  Ivii,  13;  Psa.  ii,  C;  xv, 
1;  xUii,3(  Obad.ltij  Lxek.xz,40),  more  faUy  "noan- 
laiin  «f  tlieLDrdli  IwimT  (iHuii,^;  of  tlie  aMoiitain 
of  Bnhan  (Paa.  Ixviii,  16),  as  being  very  high;  also 
io  the  plur.  of  the  Holy  Ijind  it^x-lf,  aa  li«ing  generally 
mountainotis  (Lsa.  xiv,  xlix.Il;  Ixv.'J).  S<-e  Walch, 
De  dto  Ebrttorum  vumUino  (lifn.  1740).  The  term  is 
■Im  used  colloctively,  "  mountains,"  i.  q.  mountaiKOU$ 
ngion,  e.g.  of  Seir  (.lo«h.  xiv,  Ii),  of  Juilah  (.Josh,  xv, 
48), etc.;  and  e!»i>ecially  (with  the  art.  "^nn^  the  mouti- 
tatH,  xar  iitt\fiy)  of  the  higli  mountainous  tract  ex- 
tending naarly  through  Palestine^  between  the  plain  on 
the  sea-ootst  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordbui  (Gen.  xii,  8 ; 
,hf^h.  i\.  li ;  or  more  Piwcificnlly  '•the  mMuntaias  of 
Juilali.  i.  V.  the  same  tract  south  of  .Jcru-ali-ni  (^Numb. 
xiii,  '20:  Doul.  i,  2);  the  "hill-country"  (rptivi))  of 
Luke  i,  39;  also  the  mountainous  region  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiv,  20;  xix,  17,  19, 80).  Sec  Macfar- 
lane,  IfointaMi^lAeAiNe  (LoiuLlM8,ia66>.  flee 

HiLU 

Palestine  is  a  hilly  country  (Dent,  iii,  25;  xi,  11; 
£zck.  xxxiv,  13;  conip.  Exod.  xv,  17 ;  1  Kings  xx,  23 ; 
see  HaaselquLft,  Trar,  p.  US),  divided  into  two  natunl 
poctaooi  by  the  deep  depniiiioii  af  the  Jordan  from 
north  to  south.  The  mountdn  ranges  which  overspread 
it  arr  cotiiu'ctcil  on  the  north  with  I,(  linium.  J-'ttst  of 
the  Jonlaii,  Atiiilcbanon  terminates  with  the  spur  called 
Jebel  Hei.<ih,  a  fruitful  hilly  district  extending  w  c^itward 
thence  to  the  abrupt  margin  of  the  Sea  of  Qcnocsaretb ; 
while  soath  of  the  bteiwcdon  of  the  eouotiy  Ana  east 
to  west  by  the  river  Hieromax  the  hilU  rear  themselves 
nfrcsh  for  several  lf  a;;iics,  being  traversed  by  wadys 
(watercoun'(>)  wliirh  ran  ti)\\ar<l?i  llic  Jordan,  and  iii- 
temiptcd  by  ravines  and  narrow  pajse!*,  and  continue 
in  the  form  of  moderately  high,  fertile  plateaus,  thai  ilo 
not  clearly  deseeod  lo  •  krel  till  they  leaieh  the  Biver 
Amon,  the' boundary  of  the  andeot  tniiuj<wdanie  terri- 
tory ;  !.i;iitliward  iif  the  deep,  rocky  vale  ofthis  •itroam, 
which  was  the  key  of  I'alefitine  in  this  region  from  the 
Mat,tll(y  Mill  stretch  away  in  connection  with  the  UOUn- 
CiiiM  of  Arabia  Petoea,  this  entire  chain  alioping  «Mt- 
waid,  fint  into  the  fhiitTnl  meadows  of  the  modem  If  an- 
ran,  onil  farther  SMitith  iiiin  the  Araliian  desert,  hut  west- 
ward Ixiuiiilcil  by  roi  ky  slcejH  along  the  Jordan  (  Voltiey, 
Tritr.  i,  2H\  K  WrKt  of  I  he  Jordan,  a  mountainous  rcgiiii 
cxtcntU  from  I^bauuii  and  Antilebanon  far  down  south- 
westerly into  tialilcc,  where  in  the  louth-weat,  oppontc 
Ptoleaiaifl,  it  eiuU  in  a  ridge^  termiiuting  Ijeynnd  the  Ki- 
4mo  in  the  promontory  of  Cannel ;  while  in  the  interior 
among  the  highlands  it  forms  the  hii:1i  |  l.iin  (if  Jezrcel, 
and  on  the  east  dt^Kruds  l)y  a  scries  of  terracen  to  the  Sea 
of  GenncNireth :  this  portion  contains  iUf  most  fruitful 
<UaCcicta»  endowed  with  a  rich  Alpine  vegetation,  fur  al- 
thongh  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  are  moetly 
in'  li  ni'  ami  ihi  ir  ciiliivalion  almost  imiMissilile,  ojipe- 
i  i.;lly  III  tl.i'  Mtky  tracl.s, yet  the  south-wcstcni  section  is 
fiu  nlu  riiaiion  of  line  valleys  and  choice  pasturo-land^ 
(Uaeselquist,  p.  176).  From  the  elevated  plain  of  Jes- 
ted, or  EsdnKkm,  rises  the  almost  isolated  pttk  of  T*- 
bor,  as  a  limit  of  the  northern  mountain-chain  on  this 
aitlc  of  Jordan.  Southerly  thiji  plain  is  shut  in  by  hills, 
wliii  li,  in  moderate  heights  ami  in  directions  only  late- 
ly accurately  investigated  by  Ito)iiii«'in,  overspn'ad  the 
gieatcr  part  of  anrient  Samnrli;  lieyond  this  grnwin;; 
noiepcecipitoas  and  rocky  (Maundre'u,  r/-ar.p.88;  Yol- 
nagr,  TVor.  ii,  SS5  sq.^  although  they  are  everywhere  in- 
mnnm  J  with  ftoitful  vallsys  and  pbOaa,  The 


tain  ranges,  which  only  admit  Cdmmunicalion  w  ith  the 
sea-side  by  means  nf  ilii'  iiii< TM  ttinj;  passes  and  ravineR, 
extend  into  .hida.'a  M<veml  niilr!«  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
cover  the  greater  part  of  this  division  of  I'lVatlnr  Kk** 
wise,  the  hilla  beeoaung  higher  south  of  the  metropolis. 
Stretching  towaids  the  soatlMast,  they  terminate  in 
steep  walls  near  tlio  Dead  Sea,  ami  s.,  Ji/m  tin  vl.U  >  uf 
the  <lcep  .\rabah;  but  in  the  south-we^t  they  fumu  what 
almiptly  bound  the  (tolerably  high)  hilly  plain  el-Tlh, 
which  eoaneeu  Palestine  with  Arabia  Petma.  Wcaft> 
erly  the  noontaine  of  middle  and  soothem  Pdeorine 
nowhere  extend  to  the  s<  n.  but  trently  sIojk'  into  plains, 
which  grow  continually  wider  larlher  south;  towards 
the  Jordan,  however,  tliey  fall  off  ruggedly  into  the 
Ghor  (Yolney,  Trar.  i,  only  at  Jericho  leaving  a 
laigtampliitbeBtreJIIielevd.  Their  grarteatespanaloB 
from  east  to  west  is  nowhere  more  than  ten  to  fifteen 
miles,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  scarcely  more  than 
seven  miles  (Volney,  Trar.  ii,  '21;!).  The  jirinci|»al  com- 
I  [Msition  of  all  the  I'alestinian  hills  is  limestone  (of 
the  Jura  fonnttion),  oeeastonally  with  strata  of  chalk 
(whence  the  nnaacnns  c«*«»X  and,  as  is  a  frequent  ae- 
compantmeot  ef  thia  latter,  the  hilly  levels,  especially  in 
the  east,  are  strewn  with  flint  stones  (see  Schubert, 
Reite,  iii,  IW).  Only  in  the  north-east,  from  the  boun- 
daries of  the  I^lHinon  formation  to  the  Hieromax,  ex- 
tenda  a  basaltic  rrgioo  (Seetcen,  xviii,  885),  which  has 
seaimeil  Ita  eolnimM  and  Uoeks  as  fiir  as  the  weetem 
ahoreof  the  Sea  of  (Jennesareth  (comp.  Ritter.  Krdl:  ii, 
815;  Itichter,  ]Vnllf,thn,  ]^.  00;  Schidxrt.  /{ri'f.  iii.  'J->2, 
237,  2(>0).  At  tlio  wuilliern  extp'miiy  of  the  Dead  Sea 
a  salt-mountain  uplin.s  it.self,  a)H>ut  three  leagues  in  ex- 
tent. The  height  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine  is  not 
great  (Haaselquiat,  Trav,  pi.  148),  bat  baa  only  been 
measored  by  the  barometer.  The  soalhent  hills  rise  to 
a  perpeiulic  idar  elevation  of  about  2400  feet,  and  run  at 
this  elevation  as  far  northward  as  Shechem ;  alieive  this 
they  sink  to  about  1750  feet,  and  grow  still  more  insig- 
niOcant  towanls  the  plain  of  JezreeL  Korthward  of 
this,  the  land  of  Galilee  beoomea  again  more  hiftr,  ee> 
pt>cially  in  comparison  w  ith  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth, 
which  lies  Mo  feet  Ik  Ihw  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
(Schubert,  iii,  'i.'ll).  The  altitude  of  Ixdtanon  is  esti- 
mated at  10,000  feet.  The  mountains  of  Gilead  are 
higher  than  the  d^erdanic,  being  about  8000  to  4<I00 
feet  in  height.  (Sec  Ranmer,  BntrSge  u  bSJ,  Gtcgra' 
fine,  p.  1 2  w], ;  Tteland,  PnUrtt.  pc  84C.)  For  particular 
hills,  <M^e  Cvtoiti.;  KfimAlM;  I.KBAXOS;  Ol.tVCT;  T.\- 
noR,  etc.  The  moimtainous  regions  of  Palestine  not 
only  8en-e<l  the  inhabitants  as  placea  of  defence  against 
hostile  incnrsiooa  and  of  refuge  from  opprcanve  mastens 
but  the  hois  by  careful  eattivation  and  terracing  nearly 
flouViled  the  arable  soil  (l*rov.  xxvii,  25;  Psa.  cxlvii,  8; 
Cant,  viii,  14;  Jer.  xxi,  5;  2  Chron,  xxvi,  10;  Ezek. 
xxxiv,  14;  Joel  iii,  18,  etc.);  although  quarries  wcro 
but  seldom  opeoed  in  them  fur  buildhig-stone,  and  as  it 
seems  never  mined  for  the  sopply  ef  metab,— Winer,  i, 

400.     Sec  PAt.E9TIXE. 

The  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Scriptures 
of  peWOWHIcation  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country 
is  Toy  remarkable.  With  perhap  four  exceptions,  all 
these  terms  are  used  In  our  own  bnguage ;  but,  in  ad- 
dition, we  si>eak  of  the  '•crown,"'  the  "instep,"  the 
"fuot/'  the  "toe,"  and  the  "breast"  or  "bosom"  of  a 
mountain  or  hilL  '*Top"  is  perhaps  only  a  corruption 
of /.'7;/^  "  head."  Simil.irly  we  ?peak  of  the  '■mouth'* 
and  the  "gorge"  (i. «.  the  **  throat")  of  a  ravine,  and  n 
^'teagne^ofhmd.  Oowpar^  too,  the  woid  <«l^  "mdi," 
in  French.  The  frdlowing  are,  if  is  iKlicved,  nil  the 
words  used  with  this  object  in  relation  to  mouutains  oi 
hilb: 

1.  lli.Aii,  tVS\  r6A,  Gen.  viii.  h:  F.xod.  xix,  SO; 
Deut.  xxxiv,  1 ;  1  Kiqgs  xviii,  42;  (.A.  V. "  top"). 

S.  Eah,  Viw%,  wtSAf  In  Aiiioth.Tlibar,  itA.  sis, 
Ml  peeriUy  in  iUnelMi  l»  mm  pin]«ctioa  oatlw  top 
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or  Uie  mountain.  The  anne  word  ia  perhaps  found  in 
Una-SmauH. 

8,  SuoOLDSn,  7'rx,  l:athej>h,  in  Dmit.  xxiii,  13:  Jmh. 
XT,  ^  and  xriii,  10  ("nidc");  ail  rtfcrring  tu  the  bilLt 
OB  or  aroon);  which  Joruiuloiii  li  plaeed*  Jodb  XT,  10, 
^tlw  tide  of  Mount  Jcarim." 

4.  Sipe,  1^,  ttad  (see  th«  word  (or  the  "nde"  of  a 
nun  in  2  Sam.  ii,  !G;  Kzok.  iv,  1,  etc.),  usod  in  reft-r- 
cnce  to  «  nountaiu  in  1  Sam.  xxiii,  2C ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  34. 

Ik  Un:ta  or  Flamka,  r'^os,  tuloth,  in  diidoth-Ta- 
\fi>r.  .In-.li.  xix,  rJ.  It  m'i'urrt  ah>o  in  the  iiaiiii'  ofu  vil- 
lage, prubably  situated  on  this  part  uf  the  rouuiiUio, 
Hak-KcMlloth,  niVosfT,  i.  c  tlio  "IoIim*  (Joah.  xix, 

18).     Sec  rilESL  I.UJTIt. 

G.  Bio,  tseUi,  only  used  OIIM^  in  speaking  of  the 
Mount  of  Olirea,  S  San.  xri,  18,  and  there  tiandated 

**siilc,"  tK  TrXtt'oiir  rev  'i^iovr. 

7.  Uack,  S3;^>  $hekimy  prubably  the  nwl  of  (he  name 
of  the  town  AAmAa%  whicli  najr  be  derired  fnm  ita 

situation,  a.^  it  wero  on  the  liack  of  (Jeririm. 

8.  Tiiioii,  M-^',  t/trkiuh  (sec  the  word  for  the 
'*thigb*  of  •  man  in  Jndf;.  iii,  16, 21),  applied  to  Mount 
Ephraim,  .Tnd;;.  xix,  1,  18;  and  to  L<ebanon,  2  Kinj^s 
xix,  'J:J ;  I-ti.  xxxril,  24 ;  used  also  for  the  "sides"  of  a 
cavp,  1  S-ini.  xxiv,  3. 

9.  The  wonl  translated  "covert"  in  1  Sam.  xxr,  30  is 
^TO,  sAArr,  ftom  ^PiO,  *to  hide,"  and  probably  refers 
to  till'  sliruliljerv  «ir  thii;k<  t  tliriiui;h  wliich  Al)i;^airjt 
l»ath  lav.  In  this  passage  ''bill''  slwuid  bo  "moun- 
tain." ' 

The  rh.nlilcf-  tur.  U  the  naUM  ititi  f^m  to  the 
Mount  <i|  ( HivL's,  the  JiIhI  rt-Tur. 

.S«'c  till!  .\ppcndi.x  to  profcMur  .Stanley's  Sinai  and 
/'(lies/we,  §28,  also  p.  249  and  83tl,note.^-iknith.  See 
ToroonArmc.it.  Tnuia. 

In  the  KymUtlioal  languap^  of  Scriptnn>,  if  the  alle- 
guiy  or  tii;tiraiive  rrprescntatirui  is  tnken  from  the 
haawn.-i.  till'  liiiniimrics  ili  imti-  llic  ^nvrTiiiii;;  IjikIv;  if 
ftom  an  nniiiml,  the  bead  or  bonis ;  if  from  the  earth, 
n  mountain  or  furtrcaa— and  in  this  case  the  capital  city 
or  Raidenoe  of  tlie  governor  is  taken  for  the  aupnoie 
power.  (.See  Wemyiw,  Cliiris  Synboliea,  p.  309-316.) 
When  DaN  ill  -jiy-.  "  I.jir(l.  Iiy  thy  favor  thou  ha.st  made 
my  mountain  to  .<>tiinit  ^Imnt;''  (I'sa.  xxx,  7  ),  he  means 
to  express  the  stnliilii y  <>f  hi^  kingdom.  In  like  man- 
ner the  kingdom  of  the  Meaaiah  ia  described  under  the 
llli^re  of  a  rooontain  (laa.  H,  9;  xt,  9;  Dan.  ii,  86),  and 
iti  nniver<».ilitv  l>y  its  Ijeint;  the  rcsi.rt  of  all  n.iii<iti«. 
ami  l)y  its  liUing  the  whole  e.irlli.  l  lic  iny.-tii'  rnnnii- 
Laiin  in  the  Apocalypse  denote  kinj;iiiiniH  and  j-i.ih'- 
aubvertcd  to  make  room  for  the  McMiah's  kingdom 
(ttuv.yi,  14:  xvi,  20;  oomp.  Ite.  xlri,  2).  The  Chal- 
daan  monarchy  is  described  as  ■  mountain  in  Jer.  11,25; 
Zech.  iv,  7;  and  the  Targum  illustrates  the  idea  by 
siilxtitiitii;-  ilii'  wnnl  "l'>rrn-^"  in  the  former  text.  In 
this  view,  tlieii,  n  nioiinLaiit  iit  the  MyniW  of  a  kingdom, 
or  of  a  capital  city  with  its  domains,  or  of  a  king,  w  hieh 
ia  the  aame.  Mountaina  an  ficqnently  nted  to  aignify 
places  of  strenitth,  of  what  Icind  aeerer,  and  to  wlwtao- 

over  u«c  njiplir,!  i.lcr.  iii,  •J:?^.  I'^minences  were  wry 
ciiintuiinly  i  liostu  tor  the  sites  ot"  jaj^an  temples:  these 
became  places  of  asylum,  and  wen-  hioked  u|Kin  a«  the 
ftirtreaacs  and  defenders  of  the  worshippen,  by  reason 
of  tho  piCMnea  of  the  fldae  deiliea  in  tliem.  On  thU 
account  mountains  were  the  Btnmgholds  of  paganism, 
and  therefore  in  several  part.^  of  .S-ripture  they  sipiify 
idolatrous  temples  and  iilaci"*  ol  \, urship  (.ler.  ii. '2;>; 
l-'zek.  vi,  2^;  Uic.  iv,  1;  c«>rop.  l^cut.  xii,  2;  Jer.  ii. 
21) .  iii,  Iti;  Ezelb  iri,  KittOb  These  temples  were 
also  boilt  like  forte  or  towen,  aa  appeaia  from  Judg.  ix. 
46;  xlrlli,  49.  (See  tleaenina.  Comment,  on  I$a,  ii,  :H0 
01).;  ( irnnilN  T^,  III  L't li;;!"  /  ■  "  'Irs.i.  7'.pref.p.  x\  m|.,i 
See  Hkui  I'lack.  For  the  variomt  eminences  or  moun- 
talDiidiMrieta  to  vblcb  the  woid  Aor  ia  nppUad  in  tho 


O.  T.,  see  An-vaiM;  Asi.\xa;  of  thk  Amai-kkites; 
or  TUB  Amoritich;  ARARAT;  Baaumi;  UAAiy-Hxa- 
Moa;  BABHAXi  BcTUBi.;  lin-iisn;  CAnnni,;  Ubau; 
EnoAiM;  Epaamt}  EaAo;  GAAan;  Unnnni;  <>il» 

noA :  (iilJCAD;  Halak;  Hi;iti>;  IIkkmon;  Hou;  and 
for  thoijc  to  which  lor  is  preliviil,  3*v  llouui;  Isu-vt:!.; 
Jkahim;  .Ichaii;  Mizak;  .Mokiaii;  N'ArnTAi.i;  Nl- 
no;  UuvisT,or  Ouvks;  I'arax;  I'KJiAZiM;  Samaria; 
Sbir;  SnriiAB;  Shathbr;  Suai;  Siox,  Siniox,  or 
SiiEMR  (all  names  for  Hannon)}  TAnoB;  ZALMon;  Z»- 
xaraim;  Zio.s." 

MOUNT  (laa.  xxix,  8 ;  Jer. tI,  8,  etc.).   See  Simit. 

MOI  N  T  OF  THK  AM'.\LEKITES  ("^plfrrn  -rt; 
Sept.  oijor  rill'  'A/(ri\i;ir;  Vulj;.  Moiia  AmdUcli),  a  jilace 
near  riraili'  ii.  i.i  the  tribe  uf  I^ihraim  (-^uil^.  xii,  lb), 
apparently  so  called  from  some  branch  of  that  C'anaan- 
itish  dan  settled  there  (comp.  Judg.  v,  14,  D^'^EX  '<:i3 
~b'S?S  Bi3"lti,yro/>i  Kphraim  [atme  tho$e\  u-hott  ttat 
[vasj  bjf  Amaide^  A.Y.  ''out  of  Epbraim  was  there  a 
raocoftlKmngoiMtAmakk").  flee AMAuncrR. 

MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  AM'OKITES  (^-txn  -rt; 
'  Sept.  opoc  ro5  'ApO|i|taiov;  Vulg.  i/oM  Amorrkaij^ 
j  speciflcaUy  mentionod.  Dent,  i,  19,  SO  (oomp.  44),  in  re^ 
creace  to  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  dt  sort. 
It  seems  tn  l>e  t!ie  rnnfre  which  ris4»>  ahnijitly  from  the 
platea  i  -if  ''-'I'i'i.  ninnint;  from  a  liltU-  S.  nf  \V.  to  ilio 
S.  of  and  of  whii  h  the  extremities  are  the  Jebtl 
Arajf  m-\alah  westward,  and  JtM  tl'MuIcrak 
warti,  and  from  which  line  the  «oo 
tainous  all  the  way  to  Hehron.— Siittli.  See  Amokitk. 
The  p.nrticular  s{H)t  where  tho  Ittielite^  encounterctt  it 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  prcoent  \uU>  ts^Su/tfi.  Sec 

E.XOHE. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  rox(,nEr,ATioN  (nri*:  nr:. 

mountain  oj'tlf  ansnnMy,  nuniely,  of  the  gods),  a  placo 
mentioned  in  the  words  of  the  king  of  llabylon,  Isa. 
xiv,  13,  called  "  moimt  of  the  congregation,"  ia  prob.  the 
Fenian  momtein  d-Bmj  (omnp^  w^ifVCt  •  l»*ni* 
(ierm.  bwrtf),  called  by  the  Ilindfta  iifru,  situated  in 
the  extreme  north,  and,  like  the  Greek  Olympus,  re- 
ganlcd  by  the  Orientals  as  the  Mat  uf  the  gixls  (sec 
AtiaU,  RtMearcAes,  vi,  44^ ;  viii,  'daO  sq. ;  iiydc,  Ue  rtUff. 
Ptrtwr.  p»  102).  See  CosiaRBOATtoii. 

MOUNT  OP  OORHUPnON  (S  Kinei  xxiii,  18). 
Sec  Uonni  i'Tiox. 

MOUNT  El'llKAIM.    .Sec  EnuAISL 

MOUNT  LEiUNON,  CumariAXS  or.  See  Uab- 

OXITEH. 

MOUNT  OUT£T,  Coxquboatiox  op.  See  Mosn- 

ULIVKTIAXM. 

MOUNT  OF  FIETY.  See  Uoxrea  PirrATia. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  VALLEY  (?::rn  -^rt;  Sept.  i 
«po^  'Ei'dd  V.  r.  'Ekok;  Vulg.  Uom  conraUit),  a  dia- 
trict  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  within  the  lenitaiy  afflMted 

to  Itenhcn  (.Io«h.  xiii,  cmit.niidng  a  number  of 
town-*,  such  as  ^l^lllKln,  I )iliun,  etc.  Tho  '-valley"  in 
<|ne*ti<>n  apiK-ars  to  linvi-  Ix'en  the  (iln  r.  or  that  of  the 
Jortlan  (vcr.  27);  and  hence  the  "  nuiuul"  indicated 
was  doubtless  the  hilly  region  immediately  ailjoining 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  towna 
mentioned  were  situated. 

Mountagu(e)  [or  MontaguCe  '.  KiriiAitn,  a 
learned  Engliah  prelate,  distinguished  fur  his  knowledge 
of  primitiro  ChriitianitT,  waa  bom  at  Domey.'Budk- 
inirhamshire,  April  13, 1.178,  and  w.ns  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Kinijs  ( <»llege.  (  ambridi^o  University,  of  w  hich 
he  was  afterwards  a  fallow.  He  tiM)k  Ih-Iv  nrij.  :u\<{ 
quickly  rose  to  tlisiinction.  In  1017  he  was  ma^U-  an  li- 
deactm  of  Hereford,  in  1C20  canon  of  Windiaor.  ami  in 
1628  waa  elevated  to  the  episcopate  and  made  biahup 
of  Chieliester.  Inl688lMtiaf  tranifrirMltetheaeeof 
N'linvich.   He  wxs  an  8riankflnen<l  »(  ar.  htii-h' >p  l.nid, 

i  and  tbua  was  led  to  writO  agmnst  the  I'uritana,  and  to 

I  defend  the  canw  of  th«  king  and  bia  I 
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Iml  He  therefore  bieamc  a  favorite  at  court,  and  the 
transfer  to  Norwich  iit  itaiil  to  have  been  promptctl  by 
Laud,  who  wished  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  scrviccn 
ofUoantague.  Uniurtaute^,  however,  tbitprdate  was 
not  only  an  oitponent  to  l*urituiisiD,bat  a  leaner  towanb 
Komuiiiaiii:  and  it  wb>  f  v<  n  avst  rtcd  liy  ihc  tnotirratc 
churchmcu  who  opposed  l^ud'a  course  lliat  .Momita^ic 
was  aiming  to  cany  the  kin|f,his  court  and  hin  priinnie, 
bodily  over  to  Kome,  and  to  go  there  hiiDMlf.  Hewaa 
•bo  a  devoted  Aminiaoiat,  and  than  the  Odviniati 
likewise  upbraided  him.  and  lef^  no  opportunity  unim- 
pruved  nj^aiiwt  him.  He  <lie<l  nt  Norwich,  April  18, 
Ittll.  liiahop  Mountaf;ue's  literary  lalx«rs  arc  valuable, 
oapeciolly  in  the  field  of  ecclesioitticAl  anti(|uitiea.  He 
•Mbted  SavUe  in  hia  edition  of  Su  Chryaooton ;  edited 
Oivgory  Nazianzen'a  Im  JuSmum  Jnwtttum  Du<r,  ctc^ 
■bo  PhoH  Kj/istoltr,  and  Etutbii  DemOHitraHo,  and  pub- 
lishc'l  w  veral  learue<l  thcolopcal  works  and  coritnn  er- 
aial  tracts.  Among  the  fornur  are,  ,1  uaUcIa  KixUtUu- 
ticorum  KxtrcilaiioHum  (Lond.  1G22): — Apparuttu  ad 
Otigmu  EeckmattieaM  (fijd.  im,  (oL)  i—JM  Orifimbiu 
Eedmtuliek,  etc.  (Lond.  1688,  foL  im):—J)e  Vila 

Cfirittt  On'r/inum  J:Wl<stiistirrinttii,j>/irf  jmgtfrior  (\fHO) : 
—  Tilt  .\iU  itiul  Mminmrtits  n/tlu:.  i'hurrh  luforc  ChrUl 
Incarnntt  (1042,  ft«l.)-  cimlents:  Slate  of  the  Church 
before  Clurist  lucariiate ;  the  Prophecies  o(  Jacob  and 
Danid  concerning  Meaaias;  the  SibyU;  Iteign  of  Ilennl 
in  Judata;  State  of  JuiLva  under  the  Itomana;  the  Suc- 
ceaeion  of  the  ni);h-prie»thtK>d ;  .State  of  the  Jews  in 
Spirituals;  tlicir  Heroes;  t!u  An  r  turn  and  I'arcnts  of 
our  .Saviour.  In  1K41,  rimo,  apiKarcvl  bishop  Mounts- 
guc's  ,1  liides  of  Inquiry,  with  a  Mfinnir  (q.  v.).  Sec 
6'en.  Did,  a. v.;  Biog,  BriL  a.  v.;  Fuller's  Worthit*  and 
lib  Churdt  Hitl.  bk.  xi;  Heylin,  Life  nf  ArvUbiihop 
Lautl.  bk.  ii ;  llarwi  Kxl.  .1  liiinni  E(onenrt$ ;  llallam,  Con- 
tUt.  nUu  of  Lnij.  (7  th  cd.  1M64),  ii,  69,70;  Collier, 
EKln,m^r\ii,lv^  (J.H.W.> 

Mountain.   See  Mocirr. 

Mountain,  Q«orgo  Jehoahaphat,  a  noted 

American  eeckaiaatie^  aon  of  die  ftllowbg,  waa  bom  in 

Norivich.  Knuland,  .Tuly  "U,  1789,  and  wa.n  ediirntcd  nt 
Trinity  ( 'ollef,'!-,  ( 'ainbridge,  where  he  prnduatcil  in  1^10. 
Ha  entered  holy  order*  in  1813,  ami  wa.s  n|i|)(iinted 
crcniii^  lecturer  in  his  father's  cathedraL  In  1M14  he 
waa  nominated  rector  of  Fredericton,  New  Ikunawick, 
and  in  1817  rector  of  Quebec  and  biabop's  official.  In 
182!  he  became  archdeacon,  and  in  1825,  during;  a  mi:^ 
won  to  r.n^land,  be  received  tbe  decree  of  D.D.  On 
his  r^-turn,  biahop  Sim  rird  a|ip<jinled  him  hia  examin- 
ing cluploin,  and  in  he  was  sent  to  England  OO 
buaiaeaa  connected  witii  the  ((uestion  of  the  clcigjr  le- 
Bcrvea.  While  there  he  wait  appointed  bubop  of  Mont- 
real, and  given  the  entire  eli;ir.;e  of  the  K|)iM'o[)al 
Church  ill  Liwtr  Canada.  He  continncd  to  ailrnini.Hter 
the  diiM  r^es  <if  (.'uel-ec  and  Montreal  till  lf<.'/U,  when  he 
aaaumed  the  title  of  biahop  of  Quebec  In  It^  be  vi»- 
ited  the  nriaiioaa  on  Red  Kiver,  and  fumbbed  a  deacrip- 
tfam  of  his  journeys  in  Songi  of  the  Wildernfu  (I»nd. 
IWC>.  lie  died  in  Quc1x!c,  Jmi.  8,  1863.  He  was  the 
founder  I'f  lli.^hiip's  Cilli  j^e,  Lennoxville,  an^l  of  the 
Church  Society,  fpeudinf;  most  of  his  income  for  these 
institutions  and  for  charitable  purpotiea.  Some  time  be- 
fbra  hb  death  lie  declined  the  dignitj  of  mctnipoUtan 
of  Canada.  HepabIubcdi8ennoMudil(fiinMMi;and 
a  Jouriuil  if  II  \'trffi-h-i.<t  Ar^o  ii'%ni  Minion  (Load. 
1843).    Sec  Am.Ciiurch  Jitv.  UMi,  p.  liAi. 

Montitain,  7aoob,  an  Anglican  pcebte,  was  bom 

ill  Norfi.lk,  I'li^rlatid,  in  17.')0.  He  was  a  dc-'«  ( m'.ant  of 
the  celebrated  Montaipiie;  his  own  grandfather  wax  a 
gieat-grandiHin  of  the  French  essayist,  and  was  exiled 
fhMB  Fianoe  during  the  revocation  of  tbe  Edict  of 
Nantea.  Uooalain  wm  edaeaied  at  Caiut  Oolbge, 
Gaafaridge,  daaa  of  1774,  became  fellow  in  1779,  and, 
entering  boly  orders,  held  important  livings  in  England, 
aiiHin:;  iliem  tliose  i.f  Sf.  Anilrcw'*,  Norwich,  of  Uuck- 
tleu,  and  of  llulbeach,  as  well  aa  a  atoll  io  Liocobi  Catli&> 


dral.  Mr.  Pitt  was  inlinialely  actiiiaintiHl  with  him, 
and  that  hLate«man  interested  bimnelf  in  the  ecdcataati- 
col  prumotiun  of  his  friend,  su  ilut  in  1793  Mr.  Mountain 
waamadebiahopofQnebee.  Uevaa  the  first  Protestant 
prdate  in  the  Canadaa.  He  died  near  Quebec,  June  IG, 

''Bishop  MiMintain  ]in>nioted  the  fummtion  nf 
missions  and  tlic  erection  of  churches  in  all  the  more 
populous  townships,  which  he  regularly  vi.sited— «Ten 
wJiea  1^  and  ioOnnitjr  nwdeied  so  vast  and  fatigtiiag 
a  dicdt  a  neat  ardnooa  and  painlU  aodcitakiBg."— 

Drake,  I'irf.  n  f  A  mrr.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Mountain'Men.  6ee  Max,  The;  Scoixazh^ 
CmmcR  or. 

Mourges,  Matiiiel*.    Sec  MonocKS. 

Mourguea,  MicuEt,a  Fnncb  Jcaoit  noted  for  bb 
profboad  cradition,  was  bom  at  Auvcfiine  abent  1642. 

He  became  royal  profetwor  of  roathematirs  ami  rhetoric 
in  the  Academy  of  Touloune,  and  died  there  in  1713. 
Aniong  his  be*.t  M  orks  arc,  A  ParalUl  Uttcten  Chri*tian 
Morality  and  thutofUuA  nciml  Ph  ilotophfr* : — A  n  Ex- 
piamtioH  ofthr  Theologjfqfthe  Pylharpmnt* ;  and  otli» 
era  of  a  secular  chaoMtcr.  See  feller,  DicU  kuUnigiitt 
8.  V. ;  Moreri,  Gremi  Did.  Did.  a  r. 

Mourn  (reprc»cnte<l  by  numerous  Ileb.  and  several 
Gr.  words).  Orientab  an  much  nore  demooatrativa  ia 
the  signs  of  grief  than  nativea  of  Western  oooitrice,  aa 

is  evinced  es]iecially  by  two  marked  fenlure? :  <i.  M'hat 
may  Ik?  called  it.-*  Htudied  jniUici/y,  and  tbe  carrfid  ob- 
servance of  the  prescriU  d  ceremonies.  Thus  Aliraham, 
after  tbe  death  of  Sarab,  came,  as  it  were  iu  slate,  to 
moum  aad  weep  fbr  her  (Gen.  xxyi,!).  Jeb^afterhb 
misfbrtonea,  '*  arose,  and  rent  hU  mantk  (nnOt 
shaved  hb  head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  graond  on  tbe 
ashes"  (Job  1,20;  ii.8);  ami  in  like  manner  his  friends 
*'rent  every  one  his  roan  lie,  and  eprinklnl  diLU  upon 
th^ beads,  and  sat  down  with  him  on  the  ground  seven 
daya  and  aeven  nights"  without  spealdaK  (ii«  l^)' 
We  read  also  of  high  places,  streets,  and  boose-tops  as 
places  especially  chosen  fur  niouniing,  not  only  by  .tewa, 
but  by  otber  nntions  (lt*a.  XV,  3 ;  Jer.iii,21;  xlviii,>k(; 
I  Sam.  xi,  A :  xxx,  4 :  2  Sara,  xv,  30).  h.  Tbe  com- 
parative  DiofeiKv  vf  Oriental  monniing— oftcatiaea»  in- 
deed, aasiiaed  ffar  effect,  and  even  at  tima  artifidol  or 
vxnal,  is  e\*ident  in  several  of  the  forma  which  Eastern 
grief  assumes.  Many  of  thcjc  acts,  of  course,  as  being 
nalura!.  mv  (  'iuiii."ii  {•>  nil  tiim  s  iiii.l  1 1 ■uniriew,  but 
Others  are  somewliat  ijcculior.  Most  of  tlu  in  are  s-jion- 
taneous,  being  ainply  tba  anoonirollable  language  <if 
ciDotifln ;  otheia  aia  poidy  antten  of  babiu  Yet  both 
theae  daasea  of  maniftetatloa  hax-e  thdr  rignilleance 
and  tm-s,  and  arc  not  therefore  altogf  th(  r  nrbitrarj'.  It 
is  not  difficult,  however,  to  aitcertain  the  philosophy  of 
mourning.  I'btter  thinks  tliat  it  consisted  in  recetiing 
as  much  aa  poasilile  firam  ordinaiy  cnatoms  and  man- 
nm,  la  token  that  aa  eatiawdinaiy  event  bad  haiH 
pcned,  and  ol)8crves  that  such  is  the  diversity  of  human 
customs  that  the  signs  of  mourning  in  some  nations  co- 
ineiilc  with  those  of  joy  in  others  [Archavloifin  (,'i  iirn 
[I>ind.  1775],  ii,  194,  l!)a).  Although,  no  doubt,  many 
modes  of  mourning  are  conventional,  au<l  originated  in 
caprice,  yet  there  would  aaeai  to  be  physical  reasons  for 
certain  forms  which  have  so  widely  and  permanently 
Iirevailiil.  We  will  endeavor  to  -t  the  infnriiiation 
furnished  on  this  subject  by  the  Scriptures,  and  con- 
temporaneous as  well  as  modem  writers,  employing  the 
matariab  aSwded  in  the  dietioaariM  of  Kit(o»  Smith, 
and  Fairbairo.  See  Geier,  De  Etrmonm  fjKtm  (Sd  ed. 
Lips.  1C0G\  Comp-GniKF. 

1.  Occasionti.^].  Instances  of  mouniing  f  r  the  <:'iiil 
are  roost  numerous  in  Scripture.  Abraham  inuuriis  for 
Sarah  (Uen.  xxiii,  2);  Jacob  for  Joseph  (ticn.  xxxvii, 
84,  SB);  tha  JSnyp^ium  Ibr  Jacob  (Qen.  1, 8-10);  tba 
bouse  of  Israel  for  Aanm  (Numb,  xx,  29),  for  Moses 
(I)eut.  xxxiv,  S\  and  for  Sainuel  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1) ;  Da- 
vid for  Abner  (2  .Sam.  iii,  31.  ilo);  Marj-  and  ^lartha 
fur  their  brother  Lazarus  (^Jobn  xi) ;  and  "  devout  raea" 
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for  Stcplicn  (Act*  viii,  2).  Tbeae  are  a  few  examples 
out  of  many.    See  Bubiau 

S.  ImMiwet  of  moumuig  ■Bcowit  of  ealamOii*  are 
not  fhr;  far  example,  Job  under  hia  multiplied  afflio- 
tiMM  (Job  i,  -M  ;  ii,  H);  Israt-I  miilcr  tin-  thrcatpiiiii;; 
of  the  diviiii;  <li^i>lt.aaur«'  (Kxixl.  xx.xiii,  i\;  tin-  Niiie- 
vites  in  view  tif  incnace<i  (h-structUHi  (.Iwnnh  iii, .")  );  the 
tribea  o(  land  wbeo  defeated  by  lieujamia  (Judg.  xxt 
36),  and  many  othani  The  LuBentationi  of  Jovmiali 
are  il!iittr.i;ive  of  thin  piiiiit 

3.  MMurniii;;  in  rrprnUinif  is  illuatxtted  bj  the  case 
of  i\w  Niiu  vitif*  aililuL<'il  ali'ive;  by  the  brai-litcs  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  latterly  called  the  fast  (Lev.  xxiii, 
27;  Acta  xxvii,  9),  and  luider  the  faithful  preaching  of 
.Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii,  fi);  by  many  nfeROOM  io  tbe 
rsalms,  and  the  predicted  mourning  in  Zoduvialt  (2odi. 
xii,  10,  II ).  ( )ii  the  momolnff  for  AiloDb  (EidbTiii, 
14),  see  Tamiii  /. 

U.  Modes  1.  Wtfping  appears  cither  as  one  chief 

esproHion  of  mooniiog^  or  aa  the  gencnl  nana  for  it. 
Hence  wlien  Deborah,  Rebeeca'a  nurw,  waa  Imried  at 
IWthc'l  uniicT  an  nnlc.  tbr  tree  was  thm  aJ  leait  calletl 
AUiin-barhutli,  t)ii'  oak  of  weeping;  ((ien.  xxxv,  H).  The 
clliidren  of  I<triit  l  were  heard  to  weep  by  Muses  through- 
out their  faroUieai  erery  man  io  the  door  of  hia  tent 
(Nunb.  xi,  10;  oomp.  sir,  1 ;  xsr,  V),  So  anneroaa 
are  the  references  to  tears  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  (jivc 
the  ini|irc!wii>n  that  the  Orientals  hail  tlu  rn  nearly  at 
cummanti  (coniii.  l**a,vi,  0).  The  woman  «n>liiM|  our 
Lord'.i  f»ft  with  her  tean*  (Luke  vii,  38;  conip.  Kcclus. 
XXviii,  17  ).    Men,  as  well  as  wurncn,  wept  freely,  and 

even  aloud.  Lifted  iqp  Ua  voin  and  wept"  ia  an  «r- 
diaarr  mode  of  exprenion.  Oivlnff;  Tent  to  then  ia 
well  kii<>\Mi  to  lir  iiiu-  of  i1m<  physical  alleviations  uf 
profound  sorrow.  It  is  so  uiiivernal  a  sign  of  miniming 
that  we  nc«d  not  detain  the  reader  with  further  in- 
atanoca  or  iibtstnttioiH^  except  to  icmarlt  that  tbe  Egyp- 
tian nonnmcou  have  not  failed  to  defect  tbe  teate  upon 
thaboeoof  noomert.    See  Wki  imx-,. 

S:  lAtui  lamnttiitioH  is  usually  ami  naturally  a>'*'M  i- 
ateJ  with  weepiii;;  as  a  s-ijc"  of^aii  f  (liutli  i, 1  Sara, 
ii,  4;  '2  Sam.  iii,  31 ;  xiii,  'M).  Nor  arc  Oricntab  con- 
tent with  mere  aohs:  their  excitablenew  appears  In 
howb  for  grief,  even  amid  the  solemnities  of  worship 
fJocl  i,  13 ;  Mic.  i.  8.  etc.).  The  K^'ptians  have  ever 
!)•  .■n  ri'iiowiK  il  f((r  the  v(H'if<  r.itii<n  ot  ihoir grief;  "there 
w  ait  a  great  cry  ia  Lgypl  at  tho  death  i»f  the  first-born" 
(Cxod.  xii,  80).  Crying  aloud  certainly  divcrta  the 
attentioii  fiann  angniah  of  mind  or  body,  and  the  value 
of  meena  and  alirfdta  b  well  known  In  Mvm  largical 
I  ■! -ratir.;i<.  Bnt  in  aiMition  to  the  wail  of  woo  by  the 
iiDtncdiatc  liercave<l,  hired  pierforraers  were  often  en- 
^ai^ed  to  swell  the  lamentation  with  screams  and  noisy 
Utterances;  and  this  not  merely  at  the  fUoenl,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  deeeaseb  The  lint  lefiErenee  to  pro- 
fei8io;i:iI  iiiiuinicrs  occurs  in  Ecclcs.  xii,  5:  "The  moum- 
eis  (S^nsisn)  go  about  tho  strccta."  (The  root  of 
this  word,  observca  Geienius  signlilea  *■>  mournful 
notM,"  anil  he  adduces  i,  H ;  Jcr.  xxii,  18;  xxxiv, 
o\.  Thi-y  are  certainly  alluded  to  in  Jcr.  ix,  17-20: 
*-tho  mourniti;^  wnax  n"  (  probably  widows;  comp.  Pu. 
Ixxvtii,  64;  Acta  ix,  39;.  Another  reference  to  them 
occur*  in  i  Cbron.  xxxr,  25  (comp.  Josephua,  War,  iii, 
9,5).  The  greater  immhor  of  the  mourners  in  ancient 
Egypt  were  women,  as  in  the  modern  Kast.  Mourning 
for  the  dead  in  the  East  was  conductctl  ia  a  tumultuous 
manner  (Uark  v,  Sd).  Even  devout  men  made  great 
lamentatlona  (Acts  viii,  f ).  Akin  to  thia  usage  was  the 
custom  for  friends  or  pa-iscrN-liv  to  join  in  the  laint'nia- 
tiona  of  boreavi'd  or  aHlicted  jjcr'Mtiis  ttiin,  1,  .luilg. 
Xt,40;  Jol,  u  1 1  .  XXX, 25;  xxvii.  I,.;  I'sa.  lxxviii,64; 
Jer.  ix,  1;  xxii,  18;  1  Kmgs  xiv,  13, 18;  1  Cbmn.  vii, 
2-2;  2  Chien.  xxxv,  S4, 26;  Zeeh.  xii,  11 :  Luke  vii,  12; 

John  xi,  31;  Acts  viii,  2;  ix,  89;  IJoni.  xii,  Iji.  So 
also  in  times  of  general  sorrow  we  find  large  numbers  of 
:  in  piiBionatc  exprcsefame  of  grief  (Jwlg; 
VL— Yr 


ii,  4;  XX,  *<>;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  3;  xxx,  4;  2  .Sam.  i,  12; 
l^lsiiiflS;  Kzek.  vti.  It!;  and  tbe  like  is  mentioned  of 
the  prieim  Joel  ii,  17 ;  MaL  ii,  18).  Qamoringtief  ia 
referred  to  by  Job  (xix,  7;  xx,  28):  it  Is  oonaidered  a 
wicked  man's  portion  that  his  widow  .Hliall  not  wrep  at 
bis  death  (xxvii,  15).  Upon  Job's  re.:ov<Ty  from  his 
afflictions,  all  bis  relatives  and  acquaint ani-<s  bemoan 
and  comfort  biro  concemiiig  liia  past  suifehugs;  which 
aeeme  to  have  been  a  kind  of  eongnanikrtoiy  monming, 
indulged  in  onler  to  heighten  the  pleamires  of  pn)S|icrity 
by  recalling  associations  of  ndversiiy  (xlii,  11  1.  See 

L.VMKNT.VTION. 

3. 1'rrtoHul  /ji.iri'/urrmrnl.  In  all  the  other  acta  ex- 
pressive of  grief  tlu'  a  of  Ml!-inortilksation  aeema  to 
prevail,  wliether  by  iujurico  to  tbe  ftnam  or  neglect  of 
it,  by  mem  dotbing,  by  unuaual  and  humiliating  atti- 
tuilcs  or  other  marks  of  individual  abasement,  inti  ntk-d 
chietly  for  the  public  eye.  S^me  of  the  more  violent 
forma  have  perhaps  a  natural,  if  not  a  remedial  or  alle- 
viating character.  Shaving  the  bead  may  be  a  dictate 
of  nature  to  relieve  tho  excited  brain.  Plucking  tbe 
hair  is  well  calculaleil  to  a*.''ua;;o  the  action  of  some  par- 
ticular organs,  to  which  the  M-iisjiti'inf  of  the  individual 
may  be  a  sutHcient  guide.  Bcjiiin^  ilie  liruast  may  re- 
lieve the  heart,  oppreased  with  a  tumultuous  circula- 
tkm.  Cutting  may  be  the  eflbct  of  natnie'a  indication 
of  bleeding.  Tearing  and  rending  aecm  to  {lalliatc  ner- 
vous irritation,  etc.  Uui  the  greater  part  of  the  prac- 
tii  i  -i  iiihi.  r  i!iis  licad  have  tluir  ori;;in  in  cuntom,  or 
some  supiMjscd  liuicia  to  a  state  of  grief.  Among  the 
particolar  fimmt  obienred  Um  fbUowing  nay  be  nea* 
tionedt 

17.  Rendii^  tlW  dotbes  (Oen.  xxxvii,  29,  S4 ;  xUr, 
13;  '2  Chron.  xaadv,  l'";  Iva.  xxxvi.  'ii;  Jir.  xxxvi. 
24  [where  the  abeence  of  the  form  is  to  be  noteilj ;  xii, 
5;  2Sam.iii,81;  xv,32;  .lo^h.vii,6;  Joel  ii,  18;  Enm 
ix,  6;  8  Kinga  v,  7;  xi,  14;  Malt,  xxvi,  65,  i/idnoi'; 
Mailt  xIt,  68,  ^rwi").  See  CtOTmsa. 

h.  Dressing  in  -nrkcloth  i  <  o  fi.  xxxvii,  31 ;  2  Sam.  iii, 
:>l  ;  .xxi,  10;  I'sa.  xxxv,  M;  i>a.  xxxvii,  1;  Joel  i,  8, 
Li ;  .\inos  viii,  10;  .lonab  iii,  H,  man  and  Ix-ast ;  Job  xvi. 
15;  Ksth.  iv,3,4;  Jer.vi,2ti;  Lam.  ii,  10;  1  Kings  xxi, 
27).    Sec  S.vcKCtOTO. 

c  Aslica,  dust,  or  raith  iprinltled  on  the  person  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  19;  xv,  82;  Josh. vii,  6;  Esth.  iv,l,  8;  Jer. 

vi,  2G:  Jul.  ii,  !'.>:  xvi,  16;  xlii,  6;  laa.  Ixi,  8;  Rer. 
xviii,  1".>).    bee  Annts. 

d.  Black  or  aad-colored  garments  (2  .Sam.  xiv,  2;  Jcr. 
viii,  21;  Fte.  xxxviii,  6;  xlii,  9;  xliii,  2;  &UL  iii,  14, 
marg.).  8eeOoix». 

c.  Removal  of  oninmcnts  or  ncijlcct  of  ]K"r<on  (Deut. 
xxi,  12,  13;  Kxod.  xxxiii,  4;  2  .Sam.  xiv,  '.';  xix,  24; 
Ezck.  xxvi,  10 ;  Dan.x,3;  Malt,  vi,  10, 17,1.  .See  N All. 

/.  Shaving  the  head,  plucking  out  the  hair  of  the 
head  or  beard  (Lev.  x,  8;  S  flam,  xlx,  M;  Ban  ix,  8; 
Job  i,  20 :  Jer.  vii,  29;  xvl,  8X    8m  Hair. 

n.  Ijiying  bare  some  part  ofthebtidy:  Isaiah  him- 
self naketl  ond  l»arcf<H»t  (Isa.  xx,  2),  the  Ku'vptian  and 
Ethiopian  captives  (ib.ver.  4;  xlvti,2;  1,6;  Jer.xiii,22, 
26;  Nab.  iii,  .<>;  Mic.  i.  1 1 ;  Amot  vifl,  W)b  Sec  Nakkd. 

A.  Fasting  or  abstinence  in  neat  and  drink  (2  San.  i, 
12;  iii,  88;  xii.  I G,  22:  1  Sam.xxxi,l8:  Ezra  x.  6;  Neb. 
i,  4;  Dan.  x,  3;  vi,  is;  ,r,  .l  i.  H  :  ii.  li';  I"./,  k.  \xiv. 
17;  Zech.  vii,  5,  n  ji'-rioiiual  fast  during  captivity;  1 
Kings  xxi,  9, 12:  Iml  I  viii,  3,  4,  5;  xxiv,  7,  9,  11 :  Mai. 

iii,  14;  Jer.xxxvi,9;  Jonah  iii,  6,7  [of  KinevebJ;  Judg. 
XX,  28;  SChno.  xx,8;  Em  viii,  21;  Matt  ix,  14, 15). 
See  K.\»ri\<;. 

I.  Ill  the  same  direction,  tlimiiiution  in  ofrcrings  to 
ti(Hl,  and  prohibition  to  partake  in  sacrificial  HkmI  (Lev* 

vii,  2U;  Dent,  xxvi,  14;  Hoo.  ix,  4;  Joel  i,  9, 13, 16^ 
k.  Covering  the  ''upper  lip,"  t  e.  the  lower  part  of 

tbe  face,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token  of  sihaice ; 
specially  in  the  case  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiti,  4A:  2  Sara. 
XV,  30 ;  xix,  4 ;  Jer.  xiv,  4 ;  Exek.  xxiv,  17 ;  Mic  iii, 7). 

L  Cutting  tho  desh  (Jer.  xvi,  6, 7 ;  xii,  l>).  See  CvT- 
Tixo  On  the  flesh). 
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«t.  The  sitting  '<r  iHiiJurc  in  silonco  indicative 

of  grief  ((Jen.  xxiii,  ;j;  Juil;;.  xx,  "20:  Sutn.  xii,  10: 
xiiitSl;  Job  1,20;  Ezra  tx,  3:  Lam.  ii,  10;  Ii«a. 

HI,  Mi>$  tewing  down  the  bead  (Lam.  ii,  10),  and 
liAing  vp  the  haiuto  (Fhl  cxU,  8;  Lun.  i,  17;  Eara 
ix,b%  See  Attitudb. 


Monroing  at  Own,  wltb  npllftod  handCi 


Some  oftbew  ratwud  expiKniom  of  nooniinff  were 

usual  nnionK  the  lu-.ittuii.  IhiI  f<irl>ii!ilen  to  the  Israel- 
ii!*, »'.  g.  mnkiiig  cutlin;;*  in  the  tl<>li  (l,<  v.  xix.  28), 
wliii-li  seems  lo  have  l)cen  a  cuhtom  of  the  votarie*  of 
Baal  (1  Kiitgs  xviii,  28) ;  "  making  baldneaa  between 
the  cjrea  for  the  deed"  (Deut.  sir,  1),  i  «.  shavinR  the 
eychriiws  ami  eyeliilfs  and  the  fore-part  of  the  head, 
which  wa.'S  no  duuht,  an  idolatrous  cu««m.  The  priests 
were  forbidden  to  ••defile  them^selven  for  th»'  dead"  l>y 
any  outward  expreasion  of  muuniing,  except  fur  their 
near  relatives  (Lev.  zxi,  1);  and  the  high-priest  even 
fhr  these  (Lev.xxi,10,ll),  undtf  wUch  leatrictiioaMax- 
■rites  also  came  (Numb,  vi,  7). 

4,  f'ornitil  Ctlrbratii'iK*.  and  in  connection 

with  the  funeral  there  were  cirtain  still  mure  public 
usages  indicative  of  {;rief,  as  noticed  in  the  Scriptures: 

(1.)  Moamiqg  tut  the  dead  in  the  eirlkat  linace  was 
confined  to  the  ivlatives  and  ftiemto  of  the  deceased; 
but  in  later  times  hire*!  mournfrs.  both  men  and  women, 
were  cmploye<l.  Thus  we  arc  told  that  the  '•  singing 
men  and  ainging  women  spalce  of  Ju«iah  in  their  lamen- 
tations" (2  Chran.  sxacr,  26).  In  aceofdanoe  with  this 
the  Loid  says  to  the  Jews,  when  dneataning  heavy 
judgments  for  their  sins — judgments  calling  for  univer- 
sal mourning :  *'  Call  for  the  mourning  women  that  they 
may  come,  .  .  .  let  them  make  haste,  and  takf  up  n 
wailing  for  us"  (Jer.  ix,  17).  At  firat^  most  probably, 
hired  nonmerB  were  called  in  to  help  to  awell  the  tide 
of  real  sonow,  but  afterwards  thef  beoanw  a  mere  for- 
mal paf^ant,  demanded  by  pride  and  eustcm  rather 
tlijiu  V  rr.ii\.  (S^e  above.)  Mouniing  for  the  dead 
became  a  profi  .s^ion,  learned  mid  paid  for,  like  any  oilier; 
and  the  practice  of  it  often  become  very  boisterous  and 
tumultuous.  Hence  we  read  of  the  <'nunsttels  and  peo- 
ple making  a  noise"  in  the  hoow  of  Jaima  QSmu  is, 
•£A\  giving  one  the  itir.n  of  a  soene  itaenUing  an 

"  ^^i^h  wake."    See  SlixsTiuci-. 

( '2. )  ( >n  such  occasions  neighbors  and  friends  pniTidcd 
foodfo<rthenMunMn(S8am.iii,86;  Jer.xvi,?;  eomp^ 
Eaek.  xxir,  17) ;  thb  waa  ealle<1  "the  bread  of  billcr- 
nesa,"  "the  cup  of  consolation."  See  (iarman.  /V  jwne 
lufftntium  (Vitcmb.  17u»).  In  later  times  the  Jews  hai) 
a  enatoai  of  givii^  Imad  to  the  poor  at  funcnl^  and 


leaving  il  fnr  their  u.«e  at  lomb?,  grave-!,  ptc,  wliiili  rf- 
semlih'S  thi-  Kornaii  rurfnilio  (Toliit  iv,  17;  Kcilu^ 
XXX,  Women  went  to  tombs  to  indulge  their  grief 
(John  xi,  81). 

(3.)  The  (teriod  of  mourning  variciL  In  the  caae  of 
Jacob  it  was  seventy  days  ((Jen.  1, 3) ;  of  Aaron  (Numb. 
XX,  29)  and  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv,  X),  thirty;  a  further 
period  of  seven  days  in  Jacob's  case  (  <ten.  1. 10);  seven 
days  fur  Saul,  which  may  have  been  an  abridged  period 
in  time  of  national  danger  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  18). 

Excessl«'e  frrief  in  the  case  of  an  individoal  vmy  ho 

noticed  in  2  Sam.  iii,  V>;  Jer.  xxxi,15{  md  the  aaue 

hyiwcriticolly  in  Jer.  xli,  G. 

The  first  complete  description  of  mmiming  for  the 
dead  occurs  in  2  Sam.  iii,  8  l-8d^  where  David  conunanda 
Joeb  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  Mm  to  rend 

their  clothes,  gird  themselves  with  Mckcloth,  and  mourn 
for  Al>ner;  aiul  David  bimM-lf  followed  the  bier,  and 
they  buricil  Abni  r  in  lliliri'ii:  and  the  king  lifted  u]» 
his  voice  and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Abner,  and  all  the 
people  wept,  and  Dand  fa>ted  two  days^and  WVstO  a 
lamentation  for  the  deceased.  £lcgies  were  oompoard 
by  the  prophets  on  several  disasttnas  ooraMons  (Kzek. 
xxvi,  1-18;  xxvii,  I  'M'<:  .VinoN  v.  1,  etc.'*.  The  inci- 
dent of  .Jephlhah's  daughter  is  too  uncertain  to  afford 
any  index  to  the  modes  of  mourning  at  t  hnt  ara.  It 
ap)>ears  that  she  was  allowed  two  months  to  bewail  tier 
virginity  with  her  companioiH,  and  that  the  Jewish 
WDnicu  orth.it  eountr}-  went  somewhere  yearly  to  In- 
nuiu  i.r  cclibrate  lu  r  (.Uidg.  xi,  37-40).    .Sec  Ji  i'h- 

TII.MI. 

III.  Jllustnttitmt  of  ihete  SeripfMral  Uiaffet  ft-om 
Cotttemporary  and  lArter  Sottrett. — L  Similar  praetieca 

arc  noticc<l  in  the  .ApocTj'phal  books: 

a.  Wee|iing.  fasting,  rending  clothes*  sackcloth,  ashes 
or  earth  on  head  ( 1  Msec,  ii,  14;  iii,  47;  iv,  89;  v,  14  ; 
xi,  71 ;  xiii,  \h\  2  Mace.  iii.  ID;  x.2d;  xiv,  15;  Judith 
iv,  10, 11 ;  viii,  6,  G;  ix,  1 ;  xiv,  19  [  AssA-riaos] ;  X,S; 
3 ;  S  Mace. ir,  C i  2  Esdr.  x,  4 ;  E»ih.  xiv,  2) « 

h.  ¥haend  Hhh*  widi  waUing  (Bar.  vi,  82:  alw  ToU 
iv,  17 ;  see  in  lepioof  oftlie  pndice,  Aagnatine^  Gie,Dm 

viii. -27); 

r.  l'erio<l  of  mourning  (Jndith  viii,C;  Ecclu^  xxii, 
1 2  [  seven  day\  so  also  perh^ie  2  Esdr.  v,  20J ;  Bel  and 
Drsgon,v«r.40); 

d.  rriests  ministering  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  aK 
tar  dressed  in  »a(  kcloth  (Judith  iv,  11, 14, 15); 

(.  Idol  prir  >i>  with  clothes  rent,  head  and  lieaid  dioiD, 

and  head  bare  (liar.  vi,Sl). 

•2.  In  Josephu.«'s  writingi^  tbcae  notices  aie  in  the 
main  confirmed,  r.nd  in  OMBe  eaMtcnlaiged: 

a.  Tearing  hair  and  betting  breast  {Atlt.  xvi,  7,  6 ;  xv, 

3,0)  ; 

b.  .Mckcloth  and  ashes  (--I  nt.  xx,  G,  1 ;  xix,  8, 2  ;  iru; , 
ii,  12, 5) ;  clothes  rent  (il,  1 5, 4) : 

e.  Seven  days'  mourning  for  a  father  (^Ant.  xrii,  8, 4{ 
Wor,  ii,  1, 1) ;'  for  thirty  days  {War,  iii,  9,  ()) 

(/.  Tho>c  who  met  a  funrr.il  re<|uired  to  Join  it  {Ap» 
ii,  2G;  He  Luke  \  \\,  12,  and  Kuni.  xii,  \h); 

f.  Flute-[ilayeni  ni  a  funeral  (  ll'<;r,  iii.  0,  5). 

3.  The  Mishna  {irescribes  seven  days'  mourning  for  a 
father,  a  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister,  or  wile 
(Bartenora,  on  Jt/oerf  Kat.  iii,  7).  lending  garments 
is  regularly  gmdnnted  acconling  to  the  degree  of  rela- 
tion>hip.  For  a  father  or  mi  ihcr  the  garment  waa  to 
be  rent,  but  not  with  an  instrument,  so  as  lo  «how  the 
breast;  to  be  »ewn  up  roughly  after  thirty  days,  but 
never  ckacd.  The  same  fur  onels  own  teacher  in  the 
Uw,  Imt  for  other  ivtatires  a  palm  lireadth  of  the  npper 
garment  to  suffice,  to  Ik-  sewn  up  nuighly  afit  r  m  ven 
days  and  folly  <l<i»fd  after  thirty  days  (Motd  Knt.  iii, 
7;  fioMr.  xiii,3;  ('aq>zov.  .4/7». //•*.  p.CoO).  Friendly 
mount ers  were  to  ait  on  the  ground,  not  on  the  bed  (ace 
Ughtfbot,  If  or.  Hihi.  on  John  xi,  19).  On  certain  daj-a 
the  lamentation  was  to  he  only  partial  (Moed  Kat.  L 

;  c).  For  a  wife  there  was  to  be  at  least  one  biretl  monro- 

i«ranatwi»plpefB(JC(fiitei,iT,4).  . 
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4.  When  we  turn  to  luitthen  writers  wc  liinl  Kimilar 
uMget  prevailing  atnunf;  variotw  natkiw  or  aniiiiuity. 
Hc«idotii%  ipeakiag  of  tbe  Efjrptiani^  Mjn, "  When  • 
man  of  any  aeeoant  Sum,  all  the  womankiod  among  his 

relatives  procewl  tn  smear  their  homts  and  facen  with 
rauil.  They  tlien  leave  the  ci>q>M!  in  the  himsi",  and  |ia- 
railc  the  city  with  their  brea.its  ex()<>se(l.  beatint;  them- 
selves as  thaj  ffo^  and  in  this  they  are  joined  by  all  the 
wnmn  hdaopag  to  dM  hnSfy.  In  ttka  naniier  tlie 
men  ako  meet  them  from  opposita  pfUBlUn,  naked  to 
the  watAt  and  beating  tliemselvea"  (Herod,  ii,  85).  He 
ahio  mentions  .wvcniy  iUy<  ai  ilu-  jwriiHl  <•(' embalmiii'; 
(ibid.  M).  This  doubtless  includes  the  whole  nimini- 
hag  pariod.  Dtodan%  ■paalring  of  a  king's  death,  raen- 
tiooi  imdinc  af  gnMBli^aw|taiMioii  of  aaofifloe%  hfads 
meaicd  with  etar,  and  bicaata  band,  and  aajt  men  and 

Wonu'ii  ffo  nhtmt  in  I'linip.niicH  <if -JlX)  or  3(K),  makiii:;  n 
walling  twiiT  a  ilav.  »r/)rj/iojr  /ifr'  wri}c-  They  ab- 
Blaiu  from  ll<  ^)i,  wluat  lirv.rl,  wine,  the  bath,  daintier 
and  in  general  all  pleasure;  do  not  lie  on  lioilr«,  but  la- 
ment aa  for  an  only  child  daring  seventy-two  days.  On 
the  la'^t  day  a  fort  of  trial  was  held  nf  ihv  in  ■rii-<  ><(  the 
ileceajicd,  and,  nccoriliii;;  to  the  verdiet  |iroiioiiii<'i'<l  l>y 
the  acclamation:*  of  tbe  erowd.  he  was  treated  with  fu- 
neral honuns  or  the  cuntrary  (Diotl.  Sic.  i,  72).  Similar 
usages  prevailed  in  the  case  of  private  penona  (Ibid.  91, 
92).  The  Plgyptian  paintings  condrm  these  aoeoonts  as  to 
the  cxfHJsure  of  the  person,  the  beating,  and  the  throw- 
ing clay  or  mml  iiimiu  the  head;  and  women  are  repre- 
sented who  ap|K>ar  to  tje  hired  mourners  (Long,  Kg.  Ant, 
it,  lo^lSO ;  Wilkiits'in,  A  ne.  ^  ii,  856-387>  Hood- 
otoa  alao  meitttona  tbe  renian  custom  of  raiding  tba 
gaimenta  with  wdling,  and  also  cutting  off  the  hair  on 
OCCaajwia  of  death  or  cnlamlty.  The  In^t,  he  sayn.  wa« 
also  uaoal  among  the  Scvthian^i  ( llerod.  ii.  0)j ;  viii,  9'J ; 
ix, -M;  iv.  71). 

Lucian,  in  his  discourse  oonceming  Ureek  mourning, 
speska  of  tearing  the  hair  and  fleah,  and  wailing,  and 
beating  the  breast  to  the  sound  of  a  flute,  burial  of 
dares,  horses,  and  omamenls  as  likely  to  \ic  im  M  to 
the  deccasT'd,  and  (lie  jiractiec  l.r  riliiivcs  to  ciHlcriviir 
to  persuade  ilie  parents  of  the  drccjtM-d  to  |»artake  of 
the  ftineral-feaint  (■tripicttirfnv)  by  way  of  recruiting 
tbeoaelves  after  their  three  daya'  £Mt  (/teZneta,  ii,a03, 
806, 807,  eiL  Amstentam).  Plutarch  mentions  that  the 
(Jn  i  k-i  rc^'  irili-d  all  niHurix  r-  a*  uik  Ic.ui,  and  that  wom- 
en in  niiiriniin;^  i-ut  their  hair,  but  tbe  mi  n  li.t  it  grow. 
Of  the  Komans,  in  carrying  corps-  •<  i  t  l  arents  to  the 
gimtr^  tbe  sons,  be  my*,  ooTcr  their  heads^  but  the 
dangteeis  MMorer  them,  eontnnT  to  their  cnatom  in 
each  case  (Qut^tt.  Rom,  vii,  74.  K-.>.  cd.  Heiske),  Greeks 
and  Homans  both  made  use  ol  hired  mourners,  fMW/JWr. 
who  ai  Lii!ii|iaiiied  the  funeral  pn«-es>ion  with  ehniits  or 
songs  (  Horaee.  Art  /V/.4J9).  l-'lowers  and  perfumes 
were  al^^o  thrown  on  the  graves  (Ovid,  Fttit.  xi,  6fl0; 
Triit.v,  1,47 ;  Flato,  i^vii,  9).  The  jmvJ^  seem  to 
be  the  predeeeason  of  the  "mntea"  of  modem  funcraU 

'>.  With  the  practices  above  mentioned,  modem  Ori- 
ental customs  in  great  measure  agrc*».  l)'.\rvieu.'c  says 
Arab  men  are  silent  in  grief,  luit  the  women  scream,  tear 
their  hair,  hands,  and  face,  and  tbiuw  earth  or  sand  on 
thrirheada.  Theolderwomen  wear  ablne  veil  and  an 
old  abba  by  way  of  mourning  garments.  They  alwi 
wng  the  praisc-s  of  tlie  den  as4'd  (  Triir.  p. 2(jl», -271) i.'  Xie- 
buhr  says  both  .Muhamineilan*  and  Christians  in  Kgypt 
hire  wailing  women,  and  wail  at  stated  times  (Tciy.  i, 
IM).  Burckhardt  says  the  women  of  Atbam,  in  Nubia, 
shave  their  heads  on  the  death  of  their  nearest  relatives, 
a  custom  prevalent  also  among  several  of  the  fM  asant 
trilxs  of  rp|K?r  K^;\  pt.  lii  li.n '  try  on  a  death  they  usu- 
ally kill  a  sheep,  a  eow,  or  a  caiui  I.  Hi-  al<ui  mentions 
wailing  women,  and  a  man  in  distress  be<>mearing  his 
ftoe  with  dirt  and  doit  in  token  of  grief  i  \iif,i,t,  p.  i76, 
228, 874).  Speaking  ofthe  Arab  tribes  of  I '  |  >[K^^r  Kgyiit, 
be  says,  I  have  seen  the  female  relati.im  ,,|  a  <li  i  <  jivd 
man  ilance  before  his  house  with  sticks  ami  lances  in 
<hcir  handle  and  behaving  like  furioua  aoldien"  (A'ofe* 


on  Jinl.  i,  S80).  Shaw  says  uf  the  .Vrabs  o(  llarUary, 
after  a  funeral  the  femak  ndatkms  during  the  apace  of 
two  or  three  mootha  go  onee  a  week  to  weep  over  the 
grave  and  ofRer  eataUea  (see  Ecdua.  xxx,  18).  He  also 

mentions  mourning  women  (Trar.  p.  2J<t,  24'J).  "In 
Oman,"  WelLstctl  Niys,  ••tlicre  are  no  hired  mourning 
woin<-n,  but  the  females  from  the  noighl)orh<MKl  as.sem- 
ble  after  a  funeral  and  continue  for  eight  days,  from 
aunrlae  to  aunael,  to  utter  hmd  lamentatiom^  (TVor.  i, 
2I()).  In  the  vlratHm  Ni/kU  are  frequent  allitoions  to 
Mmilar  practices,  as  rending  clothes,  thntwing  du.Ht  on 
tin-  la  ad.  i  iittiii:,'  off' tb'-  hair.  Imul  i  xrlainalion,  visits 
to  the  tomb,  plucking  ibi-  liair.md  l»eard  (i,  ti.'j,  2<»;l.  "JiC. 
358,518;  ii, 237, 3ol, 401)  >.  I  hi  y  also  mention  ten  d.\\* 
and  forty  daya  as  periods  of  mourning  (i,  427;  ii»409). 
Sir  J.Chantin,  speaking  of  I'er^ia,  says  the  tomha  am 
visile. 1  ;  <  ri' l  iically  by  wuincii ;  Toy.  vi, 489)^  Ueapcaks 
also  ot  t  lie  tumult  at  a  dent  li  {ihid.  Mounting  lasts 

forty  days:  for  eight  days  a  fast  is  observed, and  visits 
are  paid  by  friends  to  tbe  bereaved  lelativea;  on  the 
ninth  day  the  men  go  to  the  bath,  shave  the  head  and 
beard,  and  return  the  vi^ts,  but  the  lamentation  a>ntin> 
ues  two  or  thre<'  times  a  wi«ek  till  the  fortieth  day.  The 
niiiiiriuMi;  garments  are  dark -<:oIi ■rid,  tmt  never  black 
(^UtttL-iai).  Kuaecll,  qieaking  of  the  Turks  at  Aleppo, 
aays,  "The  instant  the  death  takes  place,  the  women 
who  are  in  the  rbambcr  L,'ive  the  alami  by  shri<  kingaa 
if  distracted,  and  arc  joined  by  all  the  other  females  in 
the  harem.  TMa  conclamatico  ia  tenned  the  wnlwaly 

(IK  K.  55",  (Jr.  6\o\vZm,  d\a\a^tu,  1-it.  e/iifn,  ufnl".  an 
ouomatojioelic  word  common  to  many  languages.,  ^jee 
Geacfl.  p.  896;  SdioelH  ^  ■M^^^M*'*'' P>  M ;  and  Raaadl, 
vol.  i,  note  M.  chielly  fn>m  Schultcns)  :  it  is  so  shrill  as 
to  U;  heanl,  esjiecially  in  the  night,  at  a  protligiom  dis- 
tance. The  men  diaappiove  flf  tad  take  no  share  in  it : 
they  drop  a  few  tun,  aaanme  •  roaigned  ailenc^  and 
rerire  In  private.  Some  of  tbe  near  (hnale  relationa, 
wli.  n  n;iprisinl  of  what  has  hajtii^^iic  d.  repair  to  the 
hiiuse,  atid  the  wuUvaly,  which  bad  paused  for  some 
lime,  is  renewed  njxiti  the  entrance  of  each  visitant  into 
the  harem"  (.l/ry/w,  i,306>  He  alao  mentions  piofo- 
sional  mourners,  visita  to  the  grave  on  the  third,  sev- 
enth, and  fortieth  days,  prayers  at  the  tomb,  flowers 
strewn,  and  food  distributed  to  the  jioor.  At  these  vis- 
its the  shriek  of  wailinj;  rrin  «  (  .1 ;  tin-  <  hi(  f  iiin'.iriii  r 
appeals  to  the  deccascil,  and  reprn.it  he.s  him  foiKlIy  for 
his  departure.  The  men  make  no  change  in  their  dress ; 
the,  women  lay  aside  their  jewels,  drees  in  their  plainest 
garments,  and  wear  on  the  head  a  handkerchief  of  a 

dusky  Ctrior.  They  usnnlly  mourn  twelve  months  fur  n 
husband  and  six  tor  a  father  'M\,'M-2).  oi  the 
Jews  he  says  the  conclamatiun  is  practiced  by  the  wi-in- 
en,  but  hired  moomets  are  seldom  called  in  to  assist 
at  tlie  wulwaly.  Both  sexes  make  some  alteration  in 
dress  by  way  of  mourning.  The  women  lay  asitle  tl?eir 
jeweU,  the  mi'ii  make  a  small  Tv\il  in  tlieir  outer  vest- 
ment ii/riil.  ii,  Ml).  87  I.  I.'iiic,  sinakiiig  of  the  m<idrrn 
KgJ^Uians,  says,"  After  death  the  women  of  the  family 
raise  cries  of  Umcntation  callctl  wclweleh  or  wilwal, 
uttering  tbe  moat  piercing  shrieks^  and  calling  npen  the 
name    the  decea8ed,'Ob,  my  master!  Oh,  my  rcsonree! 

Oh.  my  misf<»rtinn'!  Oh.  my  irlwry"  (see  .Tcr.  xxii, 
The  females  of  the  ncighborh'««l  ci>me  to  join  with  them 
in  this  conclamation:  generally,  al-u;,  the  family  send 
for  two  or  more  itedddbeAt,  or  public  wailing  women. 
Each  brinf^  a  tambomine,  and  beating  them  they  ex- 

elaiin.  '  Al:i*,  fi  r  bim.'  Tbe  f  male  relatives,  domi  ■.tics, 
and  Irieiiii'.  \Mt li  their  hair  <li>lievellc<l,  and  siiui  limes 
with  rent  r|i>tln «.  iM  ating  their  I'aees,  cry  in  like  man- 
ner, '  Alas,  for  him !'  These  make  nu  alteration  in  dress, 
but  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  dress,  head-veils, 
and  handkerchiefs  of  a  dark-Uue  color.  They  vbit  the 
tomlis  at  stated  periods"  (}M.  Eg.  iii,  15?,  171.  IHa). 
Wealthy  families  in  Cairo  liavi-  in  the  buri«l-L.'ri«ullilj 
re^idarly  furnished  Itouses  of  moumitig,  to  which  Uie 
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The  art  of  mourniiif;  b  only  to  be  acquired  l»y  limjr 
jiraclirc,  .'iml  rr^iilar  jirofciisors  of  it  are  u.^ually  liircl 
on  the  occasion  ut'a  (katli  In-  tlic  woahliicT  claMits  (Mrs. 
^«lkt&lglkkm.  M  Ki/ijp/,  ii,  lUO).  Dr.  Wolff  meniiontt 
the  waUlQg  om  the  (k«d  in  Abfannia  (^AiUoliicg.  it, 
f78).  Pfetio  della  Valle  mentions  a  imctice  aawnii; 
the  .h'w*  (if  liuniing  porfumcH  nl  tlio  site  of  Al>raliam% 
tonjl>  at  llelimii  (>*■<•  i'  Cliroii.  xvi,  14;  xxi,  If:  Jir. 
XXxiv,  o;  r.  <klla  ValU'.  \  'ui(j<ji,  i,  30t;).  [ 

The  cuatoms  of  Ute  North  American  Indians  alao  re-  i 
•emUe  tboae  whfdi  have  been  described  in  many  par- 
ticiilnrii.  as  the  howling  and  wailing,  and  iipeecbea  to  the  j 
<lfail :  among  some  tribes  the  practice  of  piercing  the 
lU->ti  with  arrows  or  sharp  »tonc8,  visits  to  the  plat-e  of 
the  dead  (Carver,  Travtls,  p.  401 ;  liaiicroft,  llitt,  of  ihe  . 
VmttdSMmt  U,  912;  Catltn,  X.  .1 .  Itulian*,  i,  90). '  The 
fbcmer  and  pfoaent  customa  of  the  Welab,  Iriab»  and  I 
Higblandeni  at  funerab  may  also  be  cited  as  aimiiar  in 
s«  \  I  ml  ri-.'-iHCt",  r.  t;.  wailiriLr  niul  howling,',  watching 
with  till-  curjiM',  luni-ral  i-iitiTiaiiimpnts  (••fuiuTal  bakcil  : 
tBcals"),  (lowciH  on  the  grnvc,  <lflys  of  visiting  the  grave  j 
(Bnnd,  I*9p.  A ntiq.  ii,  l*M,«tc ;  liarroer,  6^  iii,  40> 

One  of  the  laoeit  icmarkable  instances  of  trwIitHmal  I 
ciistomarj'  lamentation  in  fmtnd  in  the  weekly  wailiii!; 
of  the  Jews  at  .Icnisali  m  at  a  .H|M)t  ns  near  to  {he  Tcni- 
plf  OS  o>uId  be  obtaine«l.  .See  Jkri  .sauem.  This  cus- 
tom, noticed  by  St.  Jerome,  is  alluded  to  by  llenjaniin 
of  Tudcla,and  exists  to  the  present  day.  (Jerome,  Ad 
SvfAott,\t\i',  Ad  Paulim^l£,\f.xxyax\  Early  Trur.in 
Pal,  p.  83 ;  Kaumer,  PalSsfma,  p.  293 :  Martineau,  Knst- 
trn/.if'.\).-il\:  Robin.Min,  i, 'j;}?.")    S  <' FiM  itAi. 

^louKMNu,  CiiRiHTiAX.— Among  the  early  L'hri»tian9 
all  inuDodeiate  grief  for  tiM  ted  ma  ooiMidefed  incon- 
■Btcnt  witii  Cbriatian  hope;  and  baooe  the  eimoai 
wlUcii  pterdled  among  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  hirinpr 
women  to  inaU<j  lamrntatinii  at  fimrrals  was  scvcri-ly 
fcpiobatetl.  'I'hcrc  wa.s  not,  how  over,  the  induli^eiu-e 
of  any  stoical  apathy,  but  a  becoming  sorrow  was  | 
evinced  by  ChrisiiansL  Stiong  disapprobation  of  tb« 
pnctiee  of  weaitog  Uaek  is  expraised  by  some  of  the 
fathers;  neverthcle'is  it  iM  came  prevalent,  especially  in 
the  Kast.  .Some  I'liri-ttans  imitated  the  heathen  cus- 
tom of  re|K'atiiig  the  mourning  on  the  thinl,  se  venth, 
aud  ninth  days,  and  some  even  added  others.  In  the 
ApottoUcal  ConstitutiouM,  the  author  takes  notice  of  the 
repetition  of  thia  funeral-office  on  the  third,  ninth,  and 
fortieth  days;  he  says:  "I^t  the  third  day  be  obienrod 
for  the  dead  with  psahn-*  and  le>>oiis  nitil  prayers,  be- 
caui»c  CliriHt  mi  the  tliinl  day  rose  again  from  the  dead; 
and  let  the  ninth  l>e  ob«cr\'e<l  in  remembrance  of  the 
living  and  the  dead;  and  also  the  foctietfa  day,  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  andent  manner  of  the  Israeli  tea*  nranintnir 
for  M'l-cs  forty  davH."  On  the  nniiiver<jiry  days  of 
CoimiRniorntiiig  flie  dead  they  were  aeeiialoined  to  ^ 
make  a  eoinninn  feast  or  entertainment,  inviting  iMith 
clergy  and  people,  but  especially  the  poor,  the  widows 
and  ofphana,  that  it  might  be  not  only  a  memorial  to 
the  dead,  but,  according  to  Origen,  **  an  odor  of  a  sweet 
•mell  to  Gml." — Farrar.  Kcde*.  fHct.    See  FfSKn,\t, 

MOl  liNIX(J-WKi;i>S,  a  jwirtieular  dress  worn  dur- 
ing a  certain  peritnl  to  express  grief,  especially  for  the 
dccea.se  of  friends.  The  usages  in  this  res{i6ct  have  va- 
ried much  at  different  times  and  in  diffeicnt  oouutties. 
Among  the  .lews,  the  duration  of  rooaraing  for  the  dead 
wa>  ^;enerally  seven,  bnt  sonx'times  protraote<l  to  thirty 
day.s;  and  the  ganneni.s  were  torn  or  stjualid,  or  con- 
fr'iMed  of  sackcloth  (q.  v.).  The  Jews  of  our  day  ob- 
serve mourning  oeremoniea  to  •  very  considerable  ex- 
tent prescribed  bjr  the  tnuiitioos  of  the  nbbina.  On 
the  loss  of  a  very  near  relative  they  seclude  them- 
selves from  NM  iety  for  eight  days,  jiraying  all  waking 
hours  for  the  .safety  of  the  soul  of  the  departiil  friend, 
and  every  year  the  day  of  tleccast;  is  observed  as  a  day 
on  which  prayer  for  the  de|>arted  must  be  observed. 
Among  the  Giceka,  the  period  was  thirty  daya^  exoepi 
in  S{<artA,  wbeie  it  waa  limited  to  ten.  The  leUtivea 
of  the  deccaaed  aodudad  theiiiidvcB  from  the  pubiie 


eye,  won  a  eoarse  black  dtcss,  and  in  andent  times  cut 

oir  their  hair  as  a  sit;n  of  Krief.  Among  the  Rnman.'t, 
the  color  of  mourning  for  both  sexes  y>  a&  black  or  dark 
blue  under  the  republic ;  under  the  empire,  tlie  w( 
WOK  wliite,  black  continuing  to  be  the  color  for 
who  did  not  eat  off  the  hair  or  beard  aa  in  Orecoe. 
Men  wore  their  mourning  only  a  fi  w  days;  wnnu  ii  a 
year,  when  for  a  husband  or  parent.  The  time  of  mourn- 
ing was  often  »hortene«l  by  a  victory  or  oiber  happy  pub- 
lic event,  the  binb  of  a  child,  or  the  occuneoee  of  a  iiuD- 
ilyfeelivaL  A  puUie  calami^,  soeh  ae  a  defatt,  or  the 
death  of  an  emperor  or  person  of  note,  occasioned  a  pub- 
lic mourning,  which  involved  a  total  e<-»sal  ion  of  business, 
c  alled  Juslilium.  In  minlern  Kiiro|)i',  the  ordinary  c«d- 
or  for  mourning  is  hiaek;  in  Turkey,  violet;  in  China, 
white;  in  Kgypt,  yellow;  in  l.ihiopia,  brown.  It  waa 
white  in  Spain  until  liSMf.  White  ia  suppoaed  to  denote 
purity ;  yellow,  that  death  is  the  end  of  aU  human  hopes, 

a->  leaves  «licn  ihey  fill,  ami  tlowerx  when  llo  y  fade, 
Ueome  yellow;  brown  denotes  the  earth,  whither  the 
dead  nnuni ;  black,  the  privation  of  life,  aa  being  the 
privation  of  light;  blue  expresses  the  bappineas  which 
it  ia  hoped  thie  deeeaeed  enjoys;  and  purple  or  \-io)et, 
sorrow  on  the  one  side  and  hope  on  the  other,  as  Indng 
a  mixture  of  black  an<l  blue.  Mourning  i.s  worn  of  dif* 
feri'iit  depth,  and  for  different  |>eri<Ml8  of  time,  according 
to  the  nearness  of  relationship  of  the  deceased.  On  tbe 
death  of  •  sovereign  or  member  of  the  feigning  hooae, 
a  court  mourning  is  ordered ;  and  in  many  countries  it 
is  usual  at  the  same  time  to  recommend  ihe  adoption  of 
a  general  mourniiii,'.  In  Suleh  law.  if  a  Inishand  die, 
whether  solvent  or  in.vilvent,  the  widow  will  be  enti- 
tled to  a  preferred  payment  out  of  the  assets  for  mourn- 
ings auitable  to  his  rank.  The  same  privilege  eppliaa 
to  mottmings  for  sudi  of  tlie  children  as  are  to  assist  at 
till'  funeral  (ChamlH'rs).  The  jin  :  riely  of  followin:;  iJic 
customs  prevalent  on  this  jwiint  has  bi-en  of  late  vt  rj' 
extensively  called  in  question  by  Christians.  Many  in- 
dividuals and  religious  bodies  have  objected  egainst  it : 
1,  that  it  is  a  uaeleM  eenmony;  %  Hwt  it  hirolToe 
neeilless  expense,  especially  to  the  poor ;  3,  that  the 
bustle  of  preparing  it  interferes  with  the  moral  and 
ligious  purposes  of  affliction.— Hend.  BndL  SceGKRr. 

Mourners.    See  Fi.kntks;  I'kniti^xts. 

Mouse  ("i^.?,  uX^r', according  to  Ikichart,  IJierox, 
i,  1017,  a  compound  of  the  ChakL  bs$,  to  detour,  and 
*12,  tt  fitltl,  from  its  ravages;  but  accordiii'.;  to  (.ieseniuN, 
7'Am,  J/tfj.  p.  508,  from  the  Arab,  for  sirij}  ilujfjtr ;  Or. 
/ific),  by  which  especially  the  lidd- mouse  (Mishna, 
J/oedA'atOH,  i,4)— a  species,  on  account  of  its  voradty 
and  rapid  increase,  very  injurious  to  crops  (ArifrtoUe, 
.1r)i»;i.  vi,  .17;  Strabo,  iii,  1(15;  .Klian,  .Inim.  vi.  11; 
riiny,  X.  M.'i;  comp.  Huss«-ll,  AlrpfMt,  ii,  ,V,»)— appears  to 
l>e  desi),'uatetl  in  I  .Sain,  vi,  4  «].  See  1I.k,mokriioiu. 
it  was  an  unclean  animal  (Lev.  xi,  29),  in  which  pa*- 
sage,  Itowever,  all* the  spades  of  the  genus  «nts  an 
doubtless  included  (Bodiait,  ifitrvs.  ii,  ^  aq.>  Bat 
in  Isa.  Ixvi,  <  < ,  a  different  creature  seems  to  be  denoted, 

aiiparenlly  some  cscoleot  Spivie^  i  f  <;//'<.  >n  dunnouso 
(.si-e  Varro,/^. /{.ii,  16);  or  pcrhaiid  the  leaping  variety 
of  mouse,  aWS  jocniaf^ or  Jetboe,  which  is  designated  i.t 
Arabic  by  a  name  eeweapomding  to  the  Ucbw  akbar,tif 
though  thia  animal  haa  ofken  been  tdeotified  with  the 
licb.  thitpitm,  or  ''eooey."— limner,  ii,       See  alao 

It  is  likely  that  the  Hebrews  extended  the  acospta- 
turn  of  the  word  oUar  in  the  same  manner  aa  was  tlie 
fomiliar  coston  of  tbe  Greelc%  and  adU  men  of  tlie 

liomans,  who  included  within  their  term  mus  insec- 
tivora  of  the  genus  norfT,  that  is  "fshrcws;"  camivora, 
among  whii  h  uas  the  M ii.^trln  trininra,  "stoat"  or  "er- 
mine," their  J/«j(;)oh/«c««;  and  ill  the  systematic  order 
Kodcntia,  the  muruUr.  contain  Myoxu*  gtit,  or  fat 
mouse;  JJ^jnu  jaeuliu,  or  Egyptian  Jeihea;  Jiiu,  i 
and  nUce  properly  ao  eiiBad,  constituting  aevcs  ' 
em  genna;  and  crioeAM^  or  lianialcr,.wbicli  indndaa 
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the  marmot  or  I'oman  Aljiimit.  In  tho  ahovp  ' 
texts,  those  in  1  Sam,  vi  appan-ntly  refer  to  the  >hc  rt- 
laikd  iMdHnouM^  which  is  stiU  the  moet  destructive 
ndiml  to  the  htiresta  of  Syri*  (see  Willum-  of  Tyw, 
Gtsia  Pf  i,  p.  K->.n.  anil  is  most  likeljr  the  ^ih cir";  iioti  ■(  <1 
in  anliquily  and  duriiiK  the  cru»a<|p«;  I't,  liail  they 
htmjatoa$  in  shape  ami  n  -u'inliltNl  miniature  kan^^a- 
noa^we  would  expect  William  of  Tyre  tu  h*re  men- 
tiened  the  peculiar  form  of  the  destrayen,  whkh  was 
then  unknown  to  Western  Kumpc;  whp^•.^^  they  being 
of  jipi-cii'*  or  ai>pi'araiu-o  oimmon  to  the  l„'itin  nations 
iii)  particular!*  were  required,  lint  in  Ix'viticus  ami 
Isaiah,  where  the  mouse  is  <lochirc<l  an  andean  animal, 
the  species  most  accessible  an<l  likely  to  tmrita  the  ap- 
petite of  nalioas  who,  like  the  Arabs,  were  apt  to  covet 
all  kinds  of  animals  even  when  expressly  forbidden, 
were  no  ilouht  ttii'  liam^tfT  aii>l  the  dorniou.'W';  ami 
both  are  still  eaten  in  common  with  the  Jerboa  by  the 
Bedouins,  who  ore  but  too  often  driven  to  extremity  by 
actual  want  of  food  (Kitto).  The  common  fleld-'vole, 
oftea  eaOed  the  short-tailed  fleld-nwme.  It  the  eampa- 
rnnf  of  the  f'rcnch,  ami  the  .1  rrlrnta  ayirtfh  of  moiiern 
zoolo}ji!itx.  It  is  nlnKit  the  of  the  house-mouse,  to 
which  it  bears  a  ^'I'iirral  resenihlance,  hut  is  easily  dis- 
tinguisbed  by  its  larger  head,  ita  abort  ears  and  tail,  iu 
atoiiter  ibrm,  ami  iu  nHSUh  colorf  oo  Urn  than  by  its 
habits  (Fairbalm).  «  Uf  all  the  smaller  radeatia  which 
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arc  injurious  Ix^th  in  the  fields  and  in  the  woo<l^,  there 
is  not,"  savH  I'rof.  Ikll  (//i>/.  /{rit.  Quad.  p.  3-2j),  "one 
which  pro<Uicei»  such  extensive  destruction  as  this  little 
auimal,  when  ita  iacieaae,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  be- 
comes mnlthadinoiM.*  The  ancient  writers  frequently 
fpc.ik  of  tlie  i^rr'st  ravapfs  .  ..mmitted  by  mice.  I|c- 
riMlotus  (ii,  141  )  aierilies  the  loss  of  Scnnacheril/s  army 
to  mice,  which  in  the  ni^ht-time  gnawed  through  the 
bow-strings  and  shield-straps  (Smith).  See  geneially 
Boehcrt,  Hitm.  ii,  448  sq. 

Mouskes,  I'ltiLiri'K  (colled  nI-.o  PkU^fpt Miu  Ka^ 
Philippr  Mu.tii  hr^,  a  Belgian  prelate  and  histoiiao,  was 
lK>m  about  I2l'>  at  (ihent,  in  £a8t  Flanders,  and, after 
having  taken  holy  oideiib  raooeasively  beowiie  canon 
(1242)  and  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Toumay,  and 
in  1274  hishop  of  (hat  city.  He  died  at  Touniay,  Dec. 
24, 1'J^tl  or  r_'K.t.  Jlouskea  is  the  author  of  a  rhymed 
chronicle,  eonuining  in  31,286  French  verses  the  whole 
histoiy  of  Frsno^  from  the  elopement  of  the  fabulous 
Gvsrit  Helen  with  the  Trojan  prince  Paris  (the  then 
Viual  beginning  of  such  a  narrative)  up  to  tl;i  vfar 
A.D.  1242.  There  is  only  one  MS.  of  this  poem  known, 
and  it  is  at  present  |>res«T\eil  in  the  Nntional  Library  at 
Paris,  marked  as  No.  9684,  small  folio^  written  on  parch- 
ment in  two  columns.  It  was  poblislMd  at  Brassds 
(1486-38, 2  vols.  4to)  under  the  auspices  of  the  baron 
De  Reifllenberg,  who  enriched  the  work  with  an  intro- 
duction, a  commcntar\',  and  appemlices,  nil  of  whii  h 
show  much  research  and  scholanhip.— Uocfer,  Noue, 


Mouaon,  I".rri  r-.-it  asticai.  Cointcil.  of  {ConcUium 
.ifoAontriur  1.  1  w  II  >  ji  h  were  held  In  the  lOtb  century. 
The  first,  held  Jan.  18,  946,  was  composed  of  BnoliMrl^ 
archbishop  of  Trkves,  his  suffragans,  and  some  other 
bishops,  who,  when  thu-i  a«Ketnl>led,  deereefl  that  Al^ 
laud  sbottld  keep  possession  of  the  fee  of  Hlieims;  and 
that  Hugo,  who  refused  to  ajipcar  at  the  council,  as  he 
liad  previously  refuted  at  Verdun,  should  be  deprived 
of  it  until  he  should  appear  before  the  genersi  council 
(appointed  to  lie  held  Aug.  1)  and  jiLstify  hjfimlf.  See 
Cone.  Vrrdiia,  947.— Ijibbe,  Cone,  ix,  <>".'2. 

.Vnother  was  held  June  2,  '.»0.'>.  It  was  called  l>y 
[tope  John  XV,  who  was  olTendcd  at  the  dc|Kisition  of 
Amulphus  and  the  election  of  (*erl)ert  (afterwards  popo 
Sylvester  11)  to  the  see  of  Uheims,  and  tberefurc  sent 
Leo,  abbot  of  St  Bonifaeius,  into  Franre  as  his  legate, 
who  a.S'HMnliUd  this  council.  No  oilur  prelates,  how- 
ever, attended  hut  the  archbiAhup  of  Treves,  and  the 
bishops  of  Verdun,  Lie;;e,  and  Munster,  all  of  them  from 
Uennany.  The  legate  took  his  seat  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  archbishop  Oerhert,  being  the  party  accused, 
was  placed  opiKi-ito  to  him.  tlerlx-rl  defeniled  himself 
with  eloquence,  and  de<'lared  that  he  had  Iwcn  raised  to 
the  archhishopric  without  his  own  ctnicurrenee.  The 
sentence  of  the  council  was  that  he  should  abstain  from 
the  exercise  of  his  arehiepiscopal  and  sacerdotal  foms 
tiuna  until  tlie  matter  .should  have  been  brought  before 
the  .Synod  of  Kheims,  eoiivok<Nl  for  the  following  July. 
It.  however,  was  not  held  .■«>  iMr!y.  and  while  Hugh  Ca- 
pet lived  (icrbert  remained  arclibiathop,  and  Amulphus 
a  prisoner  at  Orieans^  See  Labbd,  Ome.  is,  747. 

Mouth  (proiv.  no, /xA;  (ir.  frn'/idX  Im  siiIi  s  its  or- 
dinary applications,  was  used  in  the  following  idiomatic 
phrases  by  the  Hebrews  (see  fJcaenins,  Ifth.  Ijtx,  s.  v.) : 

"  IIeavy-moiithed,"tliati8,slow  (ifspt  t  ch,  and  s<i  trans- 
lated in  Exod.  ir,  10;  "smooth  mouth"  (I'ao.  x.wi,  2«i), 
that  is,  a  flattering  mouth;  so  abo  "a  month  of  de- 
ceit"' (I'sa.  cix.  2\  The  followini;  .are  also  remarkahle 
phra.ses :  "  I'ii  !>|M'.ik  with  one  mouth  tu  mouth,"  that  is, 
in  penuin,  without  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter 
(XumU  xii,  8;  comp.  1  Kings  viii,  16;  Jer.  xxnii,  4) ; 
"With  one  month,*  that  isi,  with  one  voice  or  consent 
(.losh.  ix,  2;  I  Kiii;,'s  xsii,  13;  2  Chron.  xviii.  121; 
"With  the  whole  ihimiiIi,"  that  is,  with  the  utmost 
strength  of  voice  (.loh  xix,  hi;  I'sa.  Ixvi,  17);  "To  put 
words  into  one's  mouth,"  that  is,  tu  suggest  what  one 
shall  say  (Exod.  iv,  15;  Numb,  sxii,  88;  inriii,  5,  12; 
2  Sam.  xi%-,  19,  etc.);  "To  be  in  one's  mouth"  is  to  lie 
often  spoken  of,  as  a  law,  etc.  (KxckL  xiii,  0;  eomp.  Psa. 
V,  M;  wwiii,  The  Ilehrew  nN>  s.iys. '•  f the 

rniMith,"  where  we  say,  and  indeed  our  translation  iutys, 
i;i  or  into  the  mouth  (e.  g.  Nab,  iii,  12) ;  that  which  is 
sixjken  is  abu  said  to  be  **u|Nm  the  rooHth,"  where  we 
should  say, " upon  the  lips"  (as  in  2  Sam.  xiii,  82).  "To 
lay  the  hand  upon  the  mouth"  is  to  ho  silent  (Jiidg. 
xviii,  19;  Job  .\xi,  ');  xl, .  I ;  eomp.  I'rov.  xxx,  32), 
just  as  we  lay  the  finger  on  the  mouth  to  enjoin  silence. 

To  write  from  the  mouth  of  any  one"  is  to  do  to  from 
his  dicution  (Jer.  mxvi,  4, 27, 82;  xlr,  I).  Hie  word 
of  (kxl,  or,  literally, "  the  word  that  pnioceds  out  of  his 
mouth,"  signifies  the  actions  of  (Joel's  providem-e,  bis 
commands,  whereby  he  ruKs  the  world,  and  l»riii|;s  all 
things  to  his  purpose  (Isa.  Iv,  11).  To  inquire  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord"  is  to  consult  him  (Josh,  xix,  14). 
To  "set  their  mouth  against  the  beaveas"  is  tu  speak 
arrogantly,  insolently,  and  blasphemously  of  (Jwl  (Psa. 
Ixxiii,  9).  '•  He  sh.ill  smit)'  the  earth  with  the  rod  of 
his  mouth,  anil  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay 
the  wicked,"  arc  expressions  which  denote  the  sovereign 
authority  and  absolute  power  of  the  Messiah  (laa.  x,4). 
(See  Wemyss,  Ctarst  fij^siMliea,  s.  v.)  The  mouth,  as 
the  organ  of  speech,  also  signifies  the  words  that  pro- 
ceed out  of  it,  which  in  the  sacred  style  are  the  same 
as  (  iiinriiamls  ami  aiiion*.  In^causc  they  imply  the  effects 
of  the  tbuugbts;  words  and  commands  being  tbe  means 
■led  la  aoimiwidcata  dcdoes  to  Hkm  who  are  lo  «(•> 
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cute  them.  Instances  of  tliw  abomul  i;i  Scriplure,  in 
variuus  slia<lcs  of  np|ilicalit)ii ;  hnl  I't'w  of  them  are  \nv- 
lerved  in  tmuUliotk  Thus  (Gen.  xlv,  12),  '^aoconling 
to  tlra  eamnModmeot  of  Pbaraob,"  U  in  the  original, 
according  to  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh"  (coiop.,  among 
numiniim  other  examples,  NtimU  iii,  IC;  Job  xxxix, 
27;  Ecdca.  viii,  •.*).  Hfiicc,  for  a  ]uT>A>n  r^r  thing  to 
come  out  of  the  mouth  uf  another  to  be  constituted 
or  comiMndMl  to  become  ati  agent  or  minister  under 
a  aoperior  power;  this  is  frequent  in  the  Apocaljrpse 
(Rev.  xvi,  13, 14 :  i,  16;  xi,  4,  6;  xii,  15;  ix,  19).  The 
term  mouth  is  iint  only  np|ili(  il  t"  a  >i>t-cch  or  words 
but  t«  the  sjieakf  r  (^Kx.xl.  iv,  IG;  Jtr.  xv,  11*;,  in  wliich 
sense  it  ha»  a  near  equivalent  In  oiircxpnMUMi**iMMiih- 
picic."    Kitto;  Ilasttiw. 

Mouton,  Jean,  a  French  comi>o^<-r  ul  Cliun  li  nni- 
riie,floarish(-il  in  tin-  Kith  centurj-.  He  was  lirnc  hrou;;ht 
Into  notice  about  tbe  opeoiug  of  that  age  under  the 
reign  of  Lonia  XIL  Under  Vwwanllt  I  be  enjoyed  royal 
protection  and  support,  and  as  musical  director  of  the 
royal  clia|«  l  Mouton  was  encouraged  to  bring  out  hii» 
own  cuniixwilions.  IIi'  wrote  c»)n!*i'ierably,  and  some 
of  his  pRMliii  iioiii  were  »ufl'cre<l  dedication  to  jwipe  l^eo 
X.  Mouton  ilinl  before  la8&  His  ,l/(w.«  are  justly 
eckbtated.  fire  of  tbeae  were  publiabed  by  I'etrucci 
in  ISOflL  Sevml  of  Ms  onmpoiititmB  an  preacrced  at 
Rome  andMnnl^  ll>'>  tnolri^  iiml  mnilriL;nI.'>  are  also 
circulated.  As  a  COIhimimt,  Mouton  (lufiscnseil  more  tlian 
tbe  usual  attainmenta.  He  was  master  of  music  an  n 
■cience.  Uia  oomposiliuns  are  atm|de  and  natural,  and 
betray  the  band  of  a  akilM  artist.  See  llniney,  Grn. 
BuH.iff  Mmiie:  Forkd.  Uf»ch.  J.  MuflL  ;  Files,  niny- 
roplde  UmemrUe  du  Mtuicieiu ;  rathu,  JJist.  de  VArt 
mKaktdmFirmce. 

Mouton,  Jean  Baptiate  Sylvain,  a  noted 

French  wcleaiastic  and  devote*!  adherent  to  the  Jan- 
seniHtic  movement,  wa^  born  in  17J(t  at  Cliariii'-Mir- 
Loire.  Having  cnterctl  the  MTvicc  of  the  ('hurch,  he 
aidently  devoted  himself  to  bring  about  eccleaiastical 
icftnns,  and  lealously  embraced  tbe  Jan»oni»>tic  cause 
as  one  sure  to  result  favorably  for  the  purity  of  the 
Church.  He  wa»,  however,  persecuted  on  tlint  account, 
and  linally  (|uitie<i  bi^  native  countr}'  an<l  went  over 
to  ilolhuiil,  and  there  l.-ilMin-il  with  tbe  Jan!icni»>ta  until 
bis  Jeaib,  June  IS,  1808,  at  Utrecht.  He  published 
Avnrrnrs  EcethiiufiqMe$,  flnt  at  I^ufia  and  aAwwaids 
at  Utrecht.  S4^e  (jut^raidf £a  FroMca  Ktf^nivv,  T.; 
Murvri,  J>iit.  Hist,  a,  v. 

Movable  (and  iMMorABUc)  Ftouts.  Thefeaais 

kept  in  the  Chri^itian  Cbimli  are  rallei!  movable  and 
immov.ible,  acconliii;;  as  itu  y  f.nll,  alwayn  on  the  same 
day  in  the  cah'inl.'ir  in  i  .n  h  \(  .ir.  .-i-.  ilh  ^.■l^nI•^'  tinys;  or 
depend  on  other  circumslance.M,  at  KaMer.  and  the  feasts 
calculated  from  Kaster.  The  liook  uf  Common  l*rayer 
contains  several  tables  for  mlmlaling  Eaater,  and  tbe 
IbUowing  mlea  to  know  wben  tbe  movable  fieasts  and 
holrdaya b(|^n :  Knsti  r  Day.  (Ill  wlni:h  the  rc-^t  dc|>en*l. 
is  alwa}^  the  iirst  ^^un(iay  after  the  full  moon  which 
happens  upon  or  ne.xt  aAer  the  twenty-fint  day  of 
Jtfarcb ;  and  if  tbe  full  moon  bappeoa  upon  a  Sonday, 
Eaater  Day  is  ttie  Sonday  after.  Advent  Sunday  ia  al- 
ways the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  foast  of  SC  JUndrew, 
whether  before  or  after. 

SeptUNsesima       ^  f  Nine  Weeks  ^ 

.Vxa^es-ima  I  Sanda/  J  Kiflu  Weeks   [  h«fore 

Uilin(]t)«gpFitna  I  la  'l  S<'M-n  \\'<'t'k!<  i  Kiwter. 
Uuadrngevima       1  I  Six  Werki  J 

Xogatioa  8iiudi<v  ]  f  Five  Weeks  *) 

AaSmslon  Day      L      i.      J  Forlv  Days     I  after 
Wbit  Sonday       (1  Seven  Weeka  f  Satler. 
Trinity  Sonday    J  l.»EbtWeekaJ 

<-Hookt  Chin  ch  Did.  s.  V.  See  FBAora. 


Momn,  f BAxx  Kjuh,  a  GannaD  Booub  Catholic 
theologian  and  OrientaBtt,  was  hem,  of  bamble  but 

lionipr.iMc  parentage,  nl  Ko-sfi  l.l.  I;beni-]i  Pru^^i.-i,  .luly 
17,  IHtMi.  Frauz  Karl  »tudie4l  Orientalia  and  theology 
atMDaateri  waa  ordained  priaat;  in  1830  bacaaw  view 


at  Rath,  near  Peutz;  in  ISSS  priest  at  Berkum,  near 
t >hi  ri;,  and  there  reniaincd  until  lK>9.whin  be  wiu 
ap|H>int«-(l  prx)fe«aor  of  Old- TeHtament  theology  in  the 
KonMn  Catholic  faculty  of  Brcslau  Univcrsitv,  which 
office  be  held  tiUbiadeatb»Sepu 28, 1866,  Uia|iaiid- 
pal  work.  Die  PUSmmrr,  pneaenta  a  oamprebenrive  vkm 
uf  ril  l  nil  i.m  historj'.  The  first  volume  (  Hn •^lau,  1H40) 
treats  of  the  religion  and  the  divinities  of  the  I'hceni- 
cians;  the  second  volume  bears  the  title  of  Dat  Pkd- 
mziicke  Ailerlkumj  and  is  divided  into  part%  embracing 
the  political  history  (1849)  and  the  colonial  history 
( 18of))  of  that  nation.    He  further  enriche<l  this  ticld  of 
knowledge  by  the  publicatimt  of  two  volumes  of  I'tio-ni- 
cian  texts  (im5-47),and  wrote  the  article  J'htniintT  for 
Krsch  u. Gruber's  Kitc^opaJU  ( §  8,  vol.  xxi v).  Among 
Ills  other  works  worth  mentioning  are,  Ki  iiitfhe  Vntrr- 
I  tuchungen  fi.  d.  A  iltntammtliche  t'kromJe  (Bonn,  1834) : 
I  — Dt  ulriutqw  reeauiomi  vaticimortim  Jtmnia  iW<>/«> 
I  €t  Ofiffiite  (Hamb.  1887):— /-on'  quuUtm  kUtoriir  ]'.i,ru 
I  Tt$UtmeHti  illitftrati  (BieaL  lK4:i)  -.—Zutland  dtr  L.ilho' 
,  luch-theol.  Farultdt  an  drr  Unierrtitat  lirtdau  (1847). 
I  He  waa  also  a  frequent  and  esteemed  contributor  to  iho 
|ieriodical  Kteratnre  of  Germany,  es|»i-cially  the  philo- 

!«(|ihical  and  t!n  "In^-ir.-il  ijunrti  rlir- ;  among  wliirli  that 
of  his  own  ("liuri  li,  ilic  /.<  ttscbrij't  jiir  J'hiiotoph.  u.Ka- 
tholiiche  T/ifoliH/i,.  enjoyed  a  VCiy  laijga  number  of  val- 
uable articles.    (.1.11.  W.) 

Mdwea,  Hi  inhk  it,  a  Lutheran  clerg>nian  who 
flourished  in  (ii  rni.iny  in  the  early  |»arl  of  ihii  centuiy* 
was  settled  near  Magdeburg,  I'ruasia.  Mis  life  traa 
marked  by  aerere  aflietiom,  which  he  here  with  henie 
faith.  He  die<l  in  IK,*)!.  He  will  be  known  to  the 
FInglish  reader  princi(ially  from  his  triumphant  bvmn, 
Hallelujah !  1  bcUevc^**  tfandalad  in  Bfmmt/nm  Ikt 

Land  of  I, lit  her. 

Mowing  l^Ta,^«,  Vulg./o«no,  Amos  vii,  1 ;  the  .Sept. 
reaila  Puty  o  /icrsriXsiici  dther  fton  a  various  leadinif  or 
a  connexion  of  the  leiK  rs  T  nnd  5\  «  word  signifying  al^<^ 
a  shorn  tieece,  anil  nndertd  in  I'.sa.  Ixxii,  (i,  "mown 
grass."  As  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  in  I'akstino 
and  other  similarly  situated  countries  soon  dtica  up  tiM 
herbage  Itaalf,  bay-makinf  in  our  aenaa  nf  th«  tenn  ia 

not  in  use.  Tbe  term  "hny."  iberefore,  in  the  Pray- 
er-book version  of  Ps.-!.  cvi,  20,  for  SCr,  i*  incorrtvl; 
A.  V.  "grass"."  So  abw)  Prov.  xxvii,  25,  and  I»a.  xv,  6. 
Tha  corn  dc>tine(l  for  forage  is  cut  w  ith  a  nii  kle.  The 
term  *^^p,  A.  V. mower,"  I'sa.  cxxi.x,  7,  is  must  com- 
monly in  A.  V. "  reaper,"  and  anee^  Jar.  ii^  82^ "  I 

man."    .See  Kkapinu. 
The   king's  mowings,"  Amea  vH,  1,Lcumewn 

P>!(.  Iwii.  ti.  mny  p<  rhnpf  refer  to  some  royal  right  of 
early  puslurage  lor  the  us€  of  the  cavalry.  ('oni|>.  1 
!  Kings  xviii.  6.  .See  .Shaw,  Trai\  p.  13t<;  Wilkinwm, 
1  A  HC.  E'j.  abridgm.  ii.  43, 50 ;  iv'uWjr  Trav.  p.  305 ;  Pietra 
d.  Valle,  I  Vof/v/i.  ii,  237 ;  Cbardin,  Key.  iii«  870 ;  Layard, 
A'ra.  ciim/  huh.  |\  830;  Niebuhr,  Dwr.  dt  fA  riA.  p.  189; 
Harmer,  Ul*.  iv,  386;  nurckhaixlt,  Koltt  on  Bti.  i»  210. 
— Smith.    See  <;n.v.s.s. 

BCoya.  Do*  AlArrnaok  a  Sfauuih  tbeokiglaa»«aa 

bom  in  1007  at  Moral,  in  tlie  dioceae  of  Toledo,  Ad« 

initted  into  tbe  Swicfy  of  Je«u.%hc  taught  theology  in 
Alcala  and  Madrid,  bei  amc  confessor  to  tbe  duke  of 
Ossuna,  when  the  same  w  as  Miit  to  Sicily,  and  received 
a  like  position  with  queen  Maiy  Aime  of  Austria,  widow 
of  Philip  lY.  H«  beeama  aooewhat  notoriooa  hia 
Opturtdum  nittpilnriit  umrer*<r  fert  tkeologia  wtoraUt 
nmjdrrtrn*  adrrr*u$  iptorumdum  expottulationei  comirn 
mmnulloi  ./ifiiiliirum  opinione*  monilr*  (Palermo,  U'>.>7. 
4to),  publi»heil  under  the  pseudonymc  of  *'  Amadeus 
Uuimeniu^"  in  which  he  attempted  tojuatify  the  Jcaidta 
for  the  Uxity  of  their  monhk  Tliia  treatise  was  8abo»> 
quently  reprinted  in Tdentla,  Madrid,  and  Lyon  (thelat> 
ter  etliiio;].  1GG4,  in  4to>.  The  SorUmne,  Feb.  5,  IfiCo. 
denounced  it  as  shameful,  scandalous,  imprudent,  detest- 
aUc,  and  aa  containing  propositions  which  alumld  he  cn- 
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tircly  I'Uminateil  fnim  the  (.'liurch  aii'l  liiimm  nn'nion*. 
Pope  Alexander  VII  aiiiiiilled  ihi«  coiKk-rnnaiiiMi  in 
I66&i  but  when  the  I'arliMMiit  Appealed  frum  it  as 
error  and  abnaa^  and  tlM  floibooM  nalntaioad  its  rigbt 
to  posi  censure  on  the  books,  and  forbade  the  Jeanits  to 
toai'h  any  of  Moya's  maximtt,  the  pope  changed  his 
i.i(  ii.>.  and  reproved  tlie  8|iiiiii^*li  thi''il>t(;ian,  and  dc- 
liven-il  tiiA  work  to  the  Inquisition,  wliich  put  it  into 
the  Imk-x.  Innocent  XI,  in  1688,  condemned  it  to  be 
Iwmed.  Pater  Mojra  not  only  anbmittcd  to  the  pontif- 
ical authority,  but  ev«n  fumbbed  himaelf  a  reprint  of 
bis  book  with  rcfutati'in-',  anil  died  in  old  age,  pruhably 
aatistietl  with  the  miM  liu  r  lie  had  dune.  Araon({  the 
Wlitingli  which  it  provuked,  an  anonymous  publication, 
La  morale  du  JuuiU$  juUemmU  emtdamim  dama  U  ti»re 
dm  P.  J/oyri  Ji$iHle  (rail,  M61,  Itmo),  containa  an  al- 
nio^t  nimiilite  summary  of  the  mntroversial  arpumcnt.i. 
See  Kicliard  et  Liiniud,  liMiolk.  ^Sacrer,  ».  v.  ^  Antonio, 
BMioth.  Nota  UupaAa,  a.  r. 

Moyer,  lAidy  Rkbkcc.\,  is  noted  as  the  foundress 
of  a  course  of  lectures  in  defence  of  the  orthmlox  view 
of  itv  Trinity.  See  I.rrrt  in  >,  MnVKit's.  Slu'  \vai  tlie 
wife  of  Sir  Samiu-l  .Mnyt  r,  nf  I  lie  parish  uf  St.  Andrew, 
Holbonti  in  the  t'oiiniy  of  Middlesex,  Kngland,  who 
died  in  17  iG.  Lady  Moyer  herself  died  about  1720, 
■od  ttie  Axindation  «f  the  leetoree  abe  thas  fmrided 
for  in  her  will: 

"My  now  d«elliiis-hnn''e  in  Hedr)rd  H  nv,  or  Jockey 
VMd,'I  give  to  my  de:ir  cliild  F.'tzu  Moyer,  thtil  ont  of  ft 
may  be  uitid  iwoui.v  ^ulue.is  a  year  to  nn  ahle  niinUier  of 
Oou'h  XVonI,  to  preach  ci;;ht  scrnione  everjr  year  on  the 
Trinity  nnd  divinity  of  our  ever  bleswd  SaVloar,  bej^n- 
nlni:  with  tlie  Arm  Thnmday  In  November,  nnd  to  the 
flr^i  Thursdikv  In  tlio  eeven  Mqnal  months.  In  St.  faul':', 
if  pennittL'il  there,  or,  if  not,  elsewhere,  «ccori!iii>;  to  the 
(liMTe'.tuii  of  my  exi'iutrix,  who  will  not  tliink  il  iiiiy  Id- 
cutnhrauce  to  her  hou>e,  I  am  fiiire  it  will  Iniii;;  a  bte!ii»- 
ing  on  it,  if  thilt  work  be  well  and  ciireriilly  nirried  on. 
wtaicb  in  this  prolli};aie  age  in  so  ue^'kMrtedl  If  my  saiu 
daogihler  ahonld  leave  no  children  ulve  at  her  death,  or 
they  slioald  die  befiira  they  eome  to  age,  then  I  give  my 
raid  house  to  my  niece,  Lydin  Moyer,  now  wife  to  Peter 
llitrtop,  K«q.,ana  to  her  heir«<  iifier  her,  she  always  pro- 
vidini;  for  that  !>ennou,  as  1  have  be;;na,  twenty  golueas 
every  year." 

There  is  a  list  of  the  prcachen  of  tUa  lecture,  down 
to  the  year  1740-1,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John  Bcrriman's 

Criliciil  Dim  rt<itiin  on  I  Tim.  HI,  IG  (wliich  is  the 
sulMtancc  of  the  lecture:!  he  preached),  and  it  is  regard- 
ed as  the  ablest  in  the  course.  There  ii  alao  in  •  copy 
of  that  book  in  ^on  Coll^  Libniy  a  oontioaation  of 
the  Hat  in  ICS.,  by  Mr.  John  Berrituan,  to  the  year  1748. 
In  the  yenr  IT.'iT  they  were  preached  by  Mr.  William 
Clement.-*,  lihr.iriun  of  Sion  Collej,'e.  I>nt  he  did  not  pub- 
lish tlu  ni  till  17. C  III  the  year  17GI,  or  thcrcatjuuls, 
the  prt!achcr  was  Benjamin  Dawson,  who  printed 
them  under  the  title  of  A  it  iUtulration  o/tmral  Texts 
of  Scripture^  pttrtkldatig  whertin  the  Loyo$  ocnu  t 
(1765).  Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  author  of  the  Th  f  taunts 
(ira-rrr  Pt.,<.<,,,.i,  !■*  ^iij ij h i^ril  to  have  l>reii  the  List.  One 
of  then;  lectures  Dr.  Jlorell  ptihli->hed  iriihout  hi*  naine 
in  April,  1774.  It  was  written  aj^aiiwl  Lindsay,  and 
entitled  Tht  Seriptun  Dodrim  qfUU  Trimly  Jiul^ficd, 
Ur.  Watts,  recently  librarian  of  Sion  Oollef^e  (to  whom 
the  reader  h  indebted  for  the  iiifonnntion  here  i;iven), 
says  HiHik  (CA.  I>iri,  .«*.  v.  ),  heard  him  preach  one  of 
them  in  .lanuarA-,  1772.  As  we  liarO  tfmdy  rtabed 
under  Lkctl'res,  the  Moyer  foundation  was  only  aup> 
parted  for  abotit  half  •  eentury.  (J.  H.W.) 
Moyne,  Li:.    .s«  e  Lemoinf, 

Itfoysey,  Cii.\ni.i£s  Abkl,  an  English  dirine  quite 
noted  as  an  able  defender  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine, 
flourished  in  the  Arat  half  of  this  century.  He  was 
archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  enjoyed  other  cleiical  liiBtinc- 
tloiia.    In  181H  1,,.  rhr  apiKiiiitnirnr  i.t'  l{ani[iton 

lecturer,  and  treated  of  U nitaritmism  (Uxf.  1»18,  8vo). 
B«  dietl  about  1870.  He  published  several  of  his  ser- 
mons (Bath,  1822, 8vo),  and  lectures  on  ieosMUM  (Lond. 
1820, 8vu)  and  m,JM§  Go$pd  (Oxf.  1821-28, 2  rola. 
8to> 


Moxa  (Heb.  Mot$a%  K^lQ,  a  ginHg  forth,  as  often^ 
the  name  eif  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  yioaa  v.  r.  'Iw(t<}  .)  The  second  of  the  three 
son.*  of  Caleb  by  one  of  his  concubines,  Kphah  (1  Chron. 
ii,  4«).    H.C.  ante  ir.I8. 

2.  (Sept.  Mni(T«,  also  Mnoa  v.  r.  yiaoua.)  The  mn 
of  Ziniri  and  father  of  Itinea,  among  the  poiUcritv  of 
king  Saul  (1  Chron.  viii,  86,  S7{  ix,  42, 48).  B.C.  con- 
siderably  post  1087. 

Mozah  (Hell.  .\fottak%  TVt%  i.  q.  Moza,  an  i*»uln>j 
of  water,  but  with  the  ait.|  Sept.  Mwtfa  v.  r.  'A^iwmi, 
'A^wni),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjanrin,  neationcd  be- 
tween Chephirah  nivl  Hekrm  (.fn-h.  wiii.  •_>'■•).  ,\  ].l,ire 
of  this  name  i-*  ini-iitioiied  by  the  ruMjiiis  uMi^hna,  Suk- 
kiih,  iv,  !})  as  situated  '•  Ixdow  Jerusalem,"  at  a  spot 
whither  the  won)hip(>ers  went  down  for  the  willuw- 
brancbe»  used  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacle*  (Reland,  Pit- 
list,  p.  'MS).  To  this  the  Uemara  adds,  "  the  jdace  was 
a  Coloiiia  (X'^jb'p),  that  i-s  cxcnipi  from  the  king's 
tribute"  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tulm.  coL 3043),  which  other  Tal* 
inudista  leoondle  with  the  original  name  by  obeenring 
that  Motaah  algidfle*  an  ontlet  or  liberation,  e.  from 
triliiite.  Bartenorn,  who  lived  at  .lemsalcm,  and  now 
lies  ill  the  "valley  of  Jehoshafthat''  there,  says  (in  .Su- 
renhnsiii.-i's  .Miihua,  ii,  274)  that  Motsah  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  and  in  hi*  time  retained  ita  name 
of  Oolooia.  Henee  Sehwan  infen  {MoL  p.  1f7, 188) 
that  the  site  is  that  of  the  nodcm  Kulonieh,  a  viUa;:^ 
about  three  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  (Robinson,  Jirs.  ii, 
146),  contaiiiiiii:  nm  ieiit  w.ills  (Scholz,  Rriu,  p.  161). 
''Interpreting  the  name  ai iiinliii-.^  to  its  Hebrew  deri- 
vation, it  may  wguify  *the  s;>riii^-licad'— the  place  at 
I  which  the  water  of  a  apring  guahc*  out  (Skanlqr,  & 
I  and  P.  App.  §  fri).  The  interpretations  of  the  rabbioii, 
I  ju.'^t  ijiiiited,  are  not  inccmsistetU  wiih  tin-  ii.unc  bt  iuf; 
really  derived  frum  its  bavins  Ixt  n  the  sent  of  a  Koman 
coltmia.  The  only  dlfllenlty  in  the  way  uf  the  identilica- 
tion  ia  tbat'Kulonieh  out  bari^y  be  spoken  of  aa '  bch>v 
Jcraialem*— an  exprearion  which  b  mnet  natmally  in- 
terpreted of  the  ravine  lioneath  the  city,  where  the  Plr- 
Kvnh  is,  and  the  royal  j;ariien«  formerly  were.  .Still 
there  are  vestifjes  of  much  ve>,'etation  about  Kulonieb, 
and  when  the  country  was  more  generally  cultivated 
and  wooded,  and  the  dimatn  leaa  arid  than  at  pnaant, 
the  dry  rivei^bed  which  the  traveller  now  crosses  may 
have  flowed  with  water,  and  hare  formed  a  not  onfai- 
vorable  ipot  te  the  growth  of  willow^  (Soaitb).  See 
Ctxo."«. 

Mozambiqno,  a  territory  on  the  eaat  coaat  of 

South  Africa,  nominally  belonpng  to  Portugal,  and 
placed  under  a  pnvemor-general,  although  the  actual 
(Ki'ises'iiiiiis  of  I'lirtii^nl  cmisist  oidy  of  a  few  FitatioiiH, 
and  her  authority  in  the  country  is  inconsiderable.  It 
extends  from  (  ape  Delgado,  in  lot.  10^  41'  &,  to  Dela- 
goa  Bay,  '26^  8.,  and  i*  eatimated  to  hare  an  area  of 
380,000  square  milea,  aettled  by  a  pop«ihrtian  of  aboot 
300,000.  The  chief  river,  the  Zambesi,  divides  it  info 
two  portions — Mozambique  pro]H-r  on  the  north,  and 
Sofala  on  the  .south.  The  coasts,  which  comprise  largo 
tracts  of  cultivated  soil,  yielding  rich  harvesu  in  rice, 
are  fringed  with  reefs,  inlaniU,  mi  aiiflab^  and  between 
Delagon  H.iy  .ind  Cape  Corrientcs,  and  from  Moum- 
bique,  the  prim  ipal  station,  to  C»\h>  Deltrsdo,  the  shores 
are  high  and  steep.  The  forc^i-  \  't-  ]<\  >  iitn  iM  ■  ima- 
mcntal  woods;  ivory  is  ul.irtitud  from  the  hippo|M>iami 
that  haunt  the  marsla-^ :  .-ind  ^'old  ami  copper  are  found 
and  worked.  The  elephant,  deer,  and  lion  inhabit  the 
jungle;  crocodiles  are  found  ia  the  riven,  and  naaM- 
rou4  Hamin^oes  ini  the  coast.s.  The  rainy  ifiiKMI  laiti 
from  Novemlxr  to  March.  The  summer  heat  Is  very 
:  great,  and  the  climate,  which  is  tine  in  the  elevatctl 
tracts,  is  unhealthy  on  the  low  shores  and  the  swampy 
districts.  Beiidea  nuaicraaaftidia  aadT«|(etablei^tlie 
grains  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  llllMl;  Fish  and  tur- 
tle are  caught  in  great  quantitfes  on  tha  islands  and 
i;  peart-flriiing  ia  a  aonica  of  cqniidaialilB  pniflti* 
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oUde,  sheep,  and  goats  tre  BtmenNn,  and  the  principal 
exports  arc  grain,  >;Hlii-<liisl,  honey,  turiuisr-Nhi  ll.  row- 
lies,  gums,  aud  amber.  The  natives  of  thin  nxiutrv  are 
BUlinljr  Kajfirt  (q.  v.),  ami  Imt  very  few  of  tlu  in  liave 
my  indiiwtkw  to  accepi  Chria(i«iuty  «  exemplified  by 
the  Ibmndats,  wbo  an  ita  only  exponenta  there.  In 
the  capital  of  Mozambique,  of  like  name,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  H.'ii".'.  tln  re  arc  only  '270  Chrimian*  rcportoil  in 
the  crii-u-'.  Tilt  unlives  wlio  live  aluui;  tin'  coant  an- 
called  Makooaa  or  Makmnas.  They  arc  an  athletic  and 
n^ljr  race  of  people,  of  the  most  ferocious  a»[>ect  and 
aavage  dispooition.  They  are  find  of  taUxwing  their 
skina,  and  draw  a  stripe  down  the  forehead  tioaff  the 
nose  to  the  i  hiii.  whirh  i-i  cruHscd  in  a  direct  angle  liy 
another  line  from  car  to  car,  m  as  to  frivc  the  face  the 
appearance  of  being  sewed  together  in  four  parts.  They 
lUa  their  teeth  to  a  pointi  ao  as  to  leaenUa  a  ooaiae 
aaw;  and  suspend  omanients  of  copper  of  bone  fttxn  a 
hole  in  the  trri«tlo  of  the  noste.  Their  upper  lip  pro- 
trudes ill  n  very  remarkaldc  dcftreo.  and  this  they  con- 
sider a»  Ko  ]iri!if'ipal  a  point  of  heauly  that  they  en- 
deavor to  make  it  »till  longer  by  introducing  into  the 
centre  a  small  circular  piece  of  iror>',  wood,  or  inm. 
They  dress  their  hair  in  a  very  fantastic  manner,  some 
eharinfr  one  side  of  the  head,  other*  both  side*,  lenvinj; 
a  kiml  iif  crest  fruin  the  front  tn  ilu-  nnin-  hTiIh-  nn  k, 
while  a  few  of  them  wear  simply  a  knot  ofhair  on  their 
Ibnhaads.  Their  females  greatly  resemble  the  Hotten- 
tot woaaen  in  the  cnrvatim  of  the  apine  and  protnadon 
of  the  binder  parts,  and  when  past  the  prime  of  life  ate 
said  to  present  themokt  dt-^nu'ref  nMe  appearance  that  can 
be  c»>nceiveil.  The  natives  arc  fund  of  music  and  danc- 
ing, but  their  tunes  and  motions  arc  unvaried  and  mu- 
Douwona.  Their  fitvorite  instrnment  is  called  ambira, 
which  ia  Ibrmed  bgr  a  nuniher  of  thin  ban  of  iran  of  dit' 
fcrrnt  lengths,  highly  tempered,  and  set  in  a  mw  on  a 
hollow  ca«o  of  wootl.  aI>ont  four  inches  square,  and  close<i 
on  three  .-i  lcs.  It  i>  pl.'Ui  !  iij.iin  with  a  piece  ofiiuill; 
and  ita  notes,  though  biniple,  arc  suthcicntly  harmoni- 
ous, sounding  to  the  ear,  when  skilfnQj'  managed,  like 
the  changes  apoo  bella.  They  are  anned  with  spears, 
darts,  and  poisoned  arrows,  and  possess  also  a  consider* 
able  nural)er  of  muskets,  whidl  they  procure  from  the 
Arabs  in  the  northern  districts,  and  sometimes  even 
from  the  Portuguese  dealers.  They  are  formidable  en- 
cones  to  the  Bcttlaflsent,  and  have  been  rendered  des- 
poalo  In  thrir  heotiHties  by  the  neftifoiiB  practiees  of 
the  traders  who  have  gone  amonc  tbcm  to  ptirrhaw 
dftTCs.  1  liLTc  are  alMj  many  Arabs  in  Mozambique, 
Imfc  they  remain  stwdfiwt  in  thdr  ftith  to  Um  Konn 
and  its  Prophet 

This  coast  bad  been  known  to  the  Arabs,  and  its  ports 
ftaqaented  by  their  traders,  for  centuries  before  ita  dis- 
covery  by  Europeans,  and  all  the  information  possessed 
by  the  latter  on  the  fiiihject  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
vague accouiitsofl'tolciny and  the  Periplu8oftbe£r}'th- 
ican  aea.  It  was  first  <liscovercd  by  the  Portugoese  in 
the  year  1497,  who  found  the  whole  of  the  coast  in 
the  poesesrion  of  the  Arabs;  hot  the  Ikme  of  its  gold- 
mines anil  the  convenieiicp  of  its  ]Mvr!«,  ax  resting-places 
for  the  Iniliaii  trade,  led  them  to  attempt  the  expulsion 
of  the  original  Meitlerx.  This  the  Portuguese  easily  nc- 
eomplishcd  by  their  superiority  in  arms;  and  in  1508  they 
had  eonqueted  Qniloa,  gained  a  footing  in  Sofala,  and 
bnilt  the  fort  which  still  stands  on  the  idand  of  Mozam- 
bique. They  gradually  encroached  on  the  Mohammedan 
jH/>>e.-i  us  on  the  River  Zambesi,  and  alxnit  the  year 
they  completely  cleared  that  part  of  the  river  from 
Arabs  by  potting  the  whole  of  them  to  death.  In  their 
attonpi*  to  naeb  the  gold-minea  of  the  interior,  the 
Fmrtagnese  were  not  Ter>'  scmpolooa  as  to  the  means 

which  they  employed,  and  have  furnished,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Kast,  a  parallel  to  the  atrocities  of  their 
Spanish  neighbors  in  the  West.  But  theirs  waa  a 
harder  task,  and  the  natives  of  Africa  maintained  a  no- 
blar  strug^  for  the  iodependeoce  of  tlmr  country  than 
ttefccMer South  AnMrieuiiice}  and  after  nen^ Ibur 


centuries  of  possession  the  Portngnese  content  thcnsdvea 

with  acting  on  the  defensivi'.  i"  ciipyiiiLj  the  coast  along 
the  line  of  the  liiver  Zambezi,  and  maintaining  their 
iniiuence  in  the  countr>'  by  exciting  the  native  powers  ' 
against  one  another.  The  govcmmcnt  of  Moaamfaiqao 
is  even  now  in  a  moat  inemdcnt  state,  being,  in  noat 
places,  more  in  the  hands  of  native  chiefs  than  of  the 
I'ortuguese.  In  former  times  the  slave-trade  was  car- 
ried on  here  extensively;  and  from  lH-}6  to  18o7  four 
governors-general  were  removal  by  their  government 
for  countenancing,  if  not  actively  engaging  in  it.  The 
principal  aettlements  arc  MuaambH|«e,  (juUimane,  Sena, 
and  Tete.  The  colony  is  divided  into  six  districts,  and 
is  nili'd  liy  the  governor-general  and  his  secretary,  ns- 
fistctl  by  a  jnnin.  The  country  Ix-ing  in  the  hands  «(f 
a  Roman  C'aili  >li<  i;overnmeiit,  religion  and  educatioo 
are  supervised  by  about  twelve  Roman  Calbniie  priests, 
and  no  Protestants  are  tolerated  m  the  difbrion  of  their 
creeds.  It  is  a  niatti  r  itf  ■;ei;"  ral  comment  that  the  mo- 
rality of  Moz.iiiitiiipie  IS  at  the  lowent  ebb,  and  that  the 
Romanists  arc  rcs|i.in>ihle  f<jr  this  eoiidition.  In  iSTi 
Sir  Barllc  Krere  visited  Mosambique  and  tlie  adjoining 
countries,  and  negotiated  for  the  auppfcaakm  of  the  daTC- 
trade  (see  Livingstone,  IaiH  JcmnmU). 

Mosarabian  Liturgy  is  the  name  of  a  Christian 
liturgy  orii^inaily  in  use  among  those  Christian  iidial>- 
itauts  of  .Spain  [see  Mo/akabiaxs  J  who  reraainrd 
fidthful  to  their  religion  after  the  Arabic  conque»L  It 
ia  not  apparent  yet  how  the  lituigj  eame  to  Iw  caUed 
Mocarabian,  for  if  the  word  itaelf  were  a  niekname,  it  ia 
not  at  all  likely  that  these  Christians  wnuld  thrti;s<  l\  (s 
have  adopted  that  byname.  In  all  prohahiliiy  it  wan 
connected  with  it  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  original 
introduction  of  this  lituigy  itself  into  Spain.  Walcott 
{Saeni  Anhaot.  p.  8H)  tUnka  that  **it  received  ita 
present  title  possibly  from  the  right  being  a  oonccssktn 
within  the  Moorijih  pale."  Its  origin  i>i  traced  by  some 
to  Isid.ire  of  .'>'c\  ille  l  ij.  v.).  St-v  I.i  i  l  i:(;v,  in  vol.  v,  p. 
459  (8),  Heccnt  reaearcheK,  buwcver,  would  make  it 
almost  certain  that  it  is  of  much  more  ancient  origin, 
and  that  it  was  onhr  completed,  or,  at  least,  established 
by  him  and  the  fathen  of  the  finiith  Council  of  Toledo 
(G33).  Roman  f'athoHc  writers  go  so  far  as  to  ascril)e 
it  to  the  al>o^tlcs  themselves  who  converted  Spain 
(com|>.  Migne's  PalniUftjia,  vol.  l.xxxiv  [Paris^  I860}). 
Though  closely  resembling  tlie  Uallican  Utuigy,  it  can« 
not,  on  the  other  band,  liave  come  into  Spain  fh>m 
(laid,  for  there  are  differeiires  l>otwecn  the  two  which 
could  not  Ix-  a'-eounted  for  in  such  a  case.  It  is  conse- 
quently int^t  likily  that  it  originateil  among  the  ("hri;^- 
tians  of  .Spain,  but  the  name  of  ita  author  caimot  be  as- 
certained. The  ttniformi^  of  style  and  singlencia  of 
pbin  show  that  the  gieattM  part  at  least,  if  not  the 
whole,  waa  the  work  of  one  writer.  This  liturgy  re- 
mained in  use  in  Spain  throughout  the  ^liihlle  Ages,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  form,  which  liberty 
may  be  acconaied  fi)r  bgr  the  isohited,  independent  paai> 
tion  of  these  conmmntie^  as  otherwise  thqr  would  soon 
have  been  broqi^t  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Romfb 
As  it  was  they  suoceetlod  in  obtaining  the  recognition 
of  their  liturgy  by  two  ik>[k-s— hy  .lohn  X  in  and 
by  Alexander  II  in  10C4.  About  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  last  recognition  was  secured  at  Rome  the 
Bfoearabic  litmgjr  waa  dlenccd  in  Atagon  to  spread  the 
Roman  litur^,  and  in  1074  it  was  suppressed  for  the 
same  reason,  ifty  Sancho  1I[  of  Navarre,  in  Xavarre.  (  aii- 
tile.  and  l/<in.  t.i  the  great  regret  of  tlie  (xople,  who 
consoled  themselves  charnrleristicallv  with  the  proverb, 
"Quo  volunt  reges  vadunt  leges"  (Koderic,  De  tifh. 
Hiip,  vi,  26).  From  Bonie  tha  diat  authoritative  word 
for  the  exdosion  of  the  Maaarable  litntgy  came  In  tho 
pontificate  of  (Iregor)'  VH  (lltb  century).  He  eoni- 
pcllcd  most  of  the  S[»anish  churches  and  convents  to 
adopt  the  common  uniform  liturgy'  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Six  Moaaiabieooiigiegations,  chiefly  in  Leon  and  Tolcda 
wen,  bowem,  permitted  to  retain  their  ancient  riloal, 
and  though  it  icon  iUl  into  diaoM  imoiig  ih«m  dMh  it 
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was  yet  prc»crve<l  Ion;;  enough  to  save  it  from  tinal  de- 
•traetion;  uid  when  the  learned  canliiul  Ximenes,  for 
theooifMdon  of  tbe  lUnigict  then  inaM^oonaiiltcdaU  the 
■Dciait  IfSS.  orHtiir|i(1««  «xt«ntv  and  thm  came  aernia 

the  Mozarabic  nK'.  In-  iMM-amr  s.i  nim  li  iiiti  restoil  in  it.s 
preservation  that  he  oaux  .l  n  onn  ful  copy  to  Ix*  made, 
and  it  was  printed  for  the  lir>t  liiiic  in  litH).  Two  yeans 
btcr  a  Breviaiy  waa  prepared  to  compkto  it.  Both 
worlu  weie  printed  at  Toledo  bf  a  CSaman,  Frtnr  Ha- 

Ijenbaeh.  and  were  approved  by  pops  JoKus  11.  The 
title  of  tliii  compilation  is,  MiiuaU  Mfutttm  tmmdum 
/?/•',"(/'( i.'i  lli'iti  hi'liiri  hii  tiim  M>'-.iiiiifnruin,  wVwh  lia*, 
however,  by  .some  unfortunate  accident,  remained  in- 
eomplete.  A  whole  third  of  the  Church-year  ia  left  out 
cmirdy.  Xioicne^  ia  tbe  nean  time,  the  moia  auely 
to  preserre  the  Mosamibie  litart^s  expre.<wly  founded  a 
chapel  at  T>i1p(1o,  with  a  follr[;c  of  thirteen  ch.iplains. 
whose  duty  h>>  iniute  it  (o  »ay  mass  according  to  the 
Mozarabic  mnnn*  r.    I  Ins  institution 'm  still  in  extAeooe. 

The  principal  charactcriatica  of  the  Menanbic  litaqgr 
an: 

1.  Its  festivnlf.  which  arc  difTcrent  fmm  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  fhiirch;  for  iii^laiKr.  its  Advent  <'on- 
tains  six  Sunday".  in  the  an<  ii  iu  Milanese!  anil  in  ihc 
Greek  Church  :  this  indicates  a  certaiu  cutuwction  with 
thcae.  There  are  two  fHtivala  of  the  Annuneiatioii,  one 
on  March  24,  aa  in  the  Booum  Catholic  liturjcy,  and  the 
other  on  Dec.  18,  which  they  demtrnate  by  the  pecidiar 
name  of  "Saneta  Maria  do  hi  O.  "  Ih-ciiu.'m*  at  i)i<<  \ 

of  thin  festival  both  clergy  and  laiiy  "»iue  urdinc  voce 
rlara  O  longum  praftmnt  ad  flagnins  iUud  denderium 
aigniflcanduBD,  qon  aaneti  eamea  in  limbcs  in  etclo  an- 
l{eli  totnaqne  oibia  tenebntnr  natiritatis  Redemptoris" 
(aec  the  Preface  to  Mi:;iic't  f'ntn'fofp  i,  p.  170,  I)t. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  li'»>'«in?t,  the  evangelist ■»  in  this 
Kturgy  arc  not  entirely  similar:  thii^  the  |e.v«iu  con- 
taining the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  is 
fdaoed  befen  Lent  aa  a  aort  of  admonition  against  the 
riotonsneas  prevailing  at  that  period.  But  a  point  of 
rotich  preatcr  importance  i»  the  fact  that  there  were  not 
only  two  le««<i«»n?<,  n  im-K,  iln'  i  li-iL'  and  (jospel.  af>- 
pointetl  for  each  ^reat  le»lival,  but  three  ;  a  lesson  from 
the  Old  Testament  being  read  before  the  epistle.  This 
waa  taken  not  only  from  the  poetical  and  biatorical 
booka,  bat  even  fnm  Jeana  ^raeb.  Another  lemarka- 
l»le  fact  is  that  between  Kn-ler  aii^t  rentrcoit  the  loss^in 
from  the  Old  Testament  was  replareil  by  portioiu  of 
Kevelation,  and  that  from  the  e])if>tles  by  the  Artf<. 

S.  The  principal  characteriatic  of  thia  mimUe  ia  the 
ttfOQg  homilalie  deBMBt  It  eonieina  beaidea  the  Kturgi- 
caL  Thus,  after  the  throe  Biblical  iesaons,  and  before 
tbe  teal  offering,  there  was  always  an  addreu  to  the 
people,  specially  ap[iointed  for  each  d  ty  i>f  >vi>r>bip. 
Tbeae  addreaacs  arc  short,  their  tone  familiar,  but  at 
the  aamc  time  excgetical  (aa  when  treating  of  the  alle- 
forieal  character  of  Lazarus's  reaunectini,  on  the  third 
SnndayinT^nt  [MiKne,p.34l]),whi]eamtain  ifietaiw 

ical  elei;ance  (as  in  tlie  ma<w  for  Ea-^ler  .'iml  \-cf  nsion- 
dayj  ljesi>eaks  one  who  was  familiar  with  homilelic  cx- 
preaaioiiit.  On  tliis  point  then*  is  a  reaemUuiee  to  tbe 
tialUcan  liturgy;  altlioagh  tbe  latter,  aa  ghreo  Id  Ma- 
UUonli  editien  (Farla,  1710),  eontdna  no  aoeh  dements, 
yet  the  publisher  says  fp.  "  Kt  Salvianus  >fa«fi- 
liensis  presbyter  c)a^is^iIInls  homilias  eiiiscujiis  l'acta», 
Sacraroentorutn  vero,  (piantas  ncc  recordor,  ait  Gen- 
coai|Mi«uiT.  Quo  in  loco  aacramentorum  homi- 
I  inieUigutttur  vel  seriiimwe  da  nyateriia  aacris,  inter 
I  enlfmnia  quondam  ex  man  GaUieano  recitari 
aciliti ;  rd  orationes  mhi  pnefationea  ad  minHun."  Tbe 
part,  mun-over.  which  "i^^  cially  odM  JWif/Mo  1%  i" 
the  Western  mUtaU,  called  inlatio. 

4.  Some  paru  of  thia  litugy  recall  the  Eastern 
Cbnteh,  aa,  for  {nataooe^  the  lepetitioa  «f  three  Affu>t 
ttttr  tbe  Bnmdiahu,  while  Is  the  HmuM  Ktori;;y  the 
word  SiiJtrfvi  precedes  it  falthooph  the  (Jreek  word  (►<•- 
curs  also  in  the  Komau  hymns  of  Paicstrina) ;  also  tbe 
in  the  OoBaeaaioD,  Smeta  Oamtk/  bat  pu^ 


^  ticularly  the  division  of  the  host  into  nine  parts,  whiell, 
;  like  the  leaves  in  tbe  Greek  rite,  have  special  natnea 
I  and  aigniflcationa,  and  era  alao  to  be  laid  and  mad  in  n 
'eertain  oider. 

I  5.  The  Mozarabic  chant  has  preat  simiLirily  to  the 
(ire^>rian,  yet  it  is  clear  that  here  also  the  .S|MUiish 

[  Church  pr^Kr\'ed  some  natioiud  characteri«tic8,  aa  ia 
shown  by  tbe  spedmcna  contained  in  Migne'a  edittoa 
(Preface,  p.  xxxlii-xxxvi).  Tbaat  indieate  a  greatv 
tendency  to  melody  and  a  Qgnrativ*  atyle  than  U  IbiBid 
in  the  Gre^irian  chant.  It  ia  named  the  Kugmlam 
ehant,  from  its  author,  the  third  arclibi>li<ip  of  Toledo^ 
Ku;{ene,  who,  in  n-Kani  to  hymnolo),'y,  occupies  the 
same  place  in  the  Mozarabic  Church,  in  ot)fN>siiion  to 
Gregory,  aa  does  laidore  ia  the  liturgical  part.  Fur- 
ther oompariaon  between  the  two  rite^  implying  that 
of  the  Ilrevi.'irip'i.  wiuiM  be  oiil  of  place  here;  we  will 
merely  remark  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Mozarabic  litur};y 
is  one  of  the  nn>H  precious  monuments  uf  ancient  Chris- 
Uani^,  and  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  liturgy  in  point 
of  rieb  iHuatntiona  from  Scripture,  liturgical  application 
of  passages,  nobleness  df  tlioujjht,  etc.  See  Palmer, 
Orif/in,  lilur.  vol.  i,  |j  x.  p.  UMi  sq. ;  liona,  H>f.  Lif»r<j.  i, 
II  sf|.;  Pinius, /V /.!>.  ,1/')*.  .•  I^slciiia,  .l/ti.  .Vo*. /"rrf/I; 
Marteue,  £k  Antiqti,  Ecci,  RUibiu,  i,  467  aq. ;  Chrutiam 
Rmti$tfwicWf  Oct.         (J.  H.  W.) 

Mozarabians  (Mi'VAHAnAN.s  Mostak  muanm,  or 
Mi'STAKABIAtis),  which  properiy  designates  a  people  liv- 
ing among  the  Arabs,  but  not  of  the  same  blood,  and  bgr 

the  latter  therefore  looked  upon  with  dlstmat,  and  eren 

with  contempt,  was  applied  as  a  S4irt  of  nickname  to 
those  Christisns  of  Spain  \\]\",  under  Mi'lintiiuiedaii 
rule,  remained  faithful  to  their  hnly  reli^riun.  The 
word  ia  derivtsi  from  Arabic  f-'ftanili,  i.  e.  to  Aral/izf, 
and  aa  a  participle  {Afotlwvb)  signifiea  one  who  baa 
ado])icd  the  Arab  mode  of  life.  The  Christians  of  Af- 
rica nii'l  Spain,  as  well  as  the, lews,  doiierved  (o  Im'  called 
Mozarabians.  for  they  all,  from  fear  of  persii  ulion, 
adu]>ted  the  w.iy8  and  customs  uf  their  coiii|uer>irs.  and 
in  outward  appearances  gave  thcmsdvca  tbe  air  of  con- 
formity with  Mohammedan  life  and  practice.  They 
aljiitained  from  meat,  and  submitted  to  the  rite  of  ctr- 
cumcisinn.  The  mixlern  form  lias  lo^t  the  /  ( MoAfarab), 
but  has  suli^titiite.l  ;  for  .«,  thus  preserving  the  sound, 
notwithstaudiug  the  change  of  orthography  (see  Tick- 
nar,iSr^£A,iii,898). 

Mozart,  Joii.\nnk.<«  CiiitvsoeToiim  Woi.m.wu 
AMADBca,  one  of  the  greatest  muaioBl  eompoaen,  if  not 
the  greatest,  daaerrea  a  place  here  ftrbianiiniy  and  val- 
uable contributions  t<>  saered  music    He  was  born  at 

Salzburg  (then  in  lljn  aria,  but  mntu  after  transfern>d  to 
Austria),  Jan.  17,  MM.  l-'nun  the  earlii'.«t  au'e  Wolf- 
ping  evinced  the  strongeiit  pn-dileciinn  for  music,  which 
induced  his  father,  w  ho  was  organist  of  the  prince's 
chapel,  to  diaoantinae  the  inatruction  of  othen^  in 
oeder  to  devote  Mmadf  to  hia  tuition  and  that  of 
a  si-ster  alxiut  fonr  years  oldt  r.  Afier  studying  the 
harpsichord  during  a  year,  the  flights  of  his  genius 
%rera  ao  rapid  that  he  exerciscil  hia  own  invention  in 
original  eompoeition  at  the  age  of  only  five,  and  au 
tempted  notation,  wbieb  eOuld  hardly  be  deciphered. 
When  only  six  yi  nr<  of  age,  his  performances  were  so 
remarkable  that  bi^  father  took  him  niul  his  sister, 
who  |H^ssesseil  simibir  yifts,  to  Munich  and  Vienna, 
where  they  obtained  evcr\'  kind  of  encouragement  from 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  emperor  Francis  I.  In 
1768  the  Moaart  fkmily  visited  Paris ;  and,  though  now 
only  at  the  age  of  seven.  Mozart  surj)rise<I  a  party  of 
musicians,  including  bis  father,  I'V  Liking  p  irl.  at  -i:;!!!, 
in  a  trio  for  stringed  instruments,  lie  also  <.arued  a 
great  reputation  as  (x-rformer  on  the  organ,  and  during 
hia  atay  at  Faria  perfonned  on  the  oigan  in  tbe  Cha- 
peOe  do  Roi  before  tbe  whole  eonrt  White  at  the 
Krrncb  capit  tl  Mozart  al«o  entered  upon  his  career  as 
i  musical  author,  for  he  there  published  hia  first  two 
iwoikft  nam FiniatiMlCMait badly wmt tor 
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in  1764,  aiul  (bm,  aoooidlng  to  Hdmea,  "tbo  boy  ex- 

hibitctl  Ills  t;ili  i.ts  iMifoin  the  rnynl  family,  .mil  uitilcr- 
went  more  suvere  trUUthu  any  to  wIikIi  hf  liad  lueii 
before  subjected,  lhruuf;h  which  he  pnsscil  in  a  most 
trimnphuit  mauwr.  So  much  intereit  did  he  exdM 
In  Chte  coontiy  that  die  Hon.  Dftinet  Birriiigton  dimr 
up  nil  an  nmit  nth'tn  extraonlinary  perfomianec^,  which 
was  f'-ad  Ix-ftin-  tlu-  Royal  S<H'iriy,  and  licdarfil  by  the 
Cnui'.cil  v{  that  IkhIv  ii;  In-  Mittii  ii  iiily  itii|.Mrt;inl  li>  Ix- 
printed  in  the  I'hitotnphical  'J'rantodioiif,  in  the  liuth 
TohuM  of  which  it  appean."  In  the  69ih  volume  uf 
the  same  work  Dr.  fiunqr  ROMriis:  **(M  Monrt's  in- 
fant attenipta  at  araiio  I  «fas  unatila  to  diMOVcr  the 
I  fimn  lb*  conreiMtian  of  faia  father,  who^  diough 


ttsii 


ID  intcilHgent  nan,  whose  edacatioB  and  knowkdee  of 

tho  world  noi  aeens  condnod  to  muhic,  oonfemod 
himstlt  unable  to  describe  the  proj^rcssivc  itnpnive- 
inciita  of  hia  son  during  the  timt  sta^ea  of  infancy. 
However,  at  eight  yean*  of  aj^  I  waa  frequently  om- 
Tineed  of  hia  great  knowlcd}:c  in  coapoailion  by  h\» 
writings;  and  that  hia  invention,  taste,  flnodiilatiun,  and 
execution  in  exteni{x)rDr>'  playing  were  such  as  few 
profc'Siir-  nrr  j n .^-i  -.^t  ,1  ,,1  ;u  forty  years  I'f  n;;e."  Syin- 
pliniiir^  I  if  Uhs  own  compuisition  were  prudnccd  in  a 
pui  lu  <  iiiccrt  in  London;  and  while  there  be  com- 
pCNcd  aud  publidied  aix  aimatas,  and  made  aoqiuint- 
anoe  with  the  works  of  Handel,  recently  deeeaacd.  In 
1765  the  Mozarts  retunied  to  the  Continent,  and.  pa!*siii;; 
through  l*ari«,went  to  Ibilland,  and  at  tlio  llaf;ii(',  w  Ik  n 
not  more  than  ei;L;lit  years  old,  yoiini;  Woif^'nnj;  t<>m- 
poeed  a  symphony  for  a  fuU  orchestra,  on  occasion  of  the 
InitollatMi  of  tm  prince  of  Orange;  On  their  return 
to  Germany  shortly  after,  he  again  produced  a  sensation 
by  his  compositions  for  the  relij^'ioua  service,  and  for  a 
trumpet  dOKfrt  at  the  ilcdii  a:  (if  the  Orphan  Hoii-^- 
Church  in  Vienna,  liinmlf  conducting  the  music  in 
pcesenee  of  the  imiierial  court.  Alter  this  the  Mourts 
went  booM  to  Salaliuig,  and  Wolfgang  waa  aflindcd  ev- 
«I7  adTantage  for  his  moslcal  tvalnlng.   He  deroted 

hunself  most  a'^-HuludU'^ly  to  the  ctiidy  of  hU  art.  and 
erincoil  hi.<t  niantery  of  the  .«ul)je<"t  in  17(-H.  when,  at  the 
rc4{ue8t  of  I  he  emjieror  Joseph  1 1  at  A'ienna,  he  ct>roposed 
music  to  the  opera -bnfia  Im  Finta  SempUce,  which, 
thoi^  never  pcHbrmed,  waa  appmved  of  by  all  the 
mastent  and  copioscenti  of  the  period.  In  ITWynung 
Mozart  wa.^  nominated  ouncert-ma.'«ler  to  the  archbish- 
op of  Snl/litiTL,'.  ;uul  thiw  gaini'd  a  ^^lnIl  comj)ensation 
and  a  Niinnvliat  indeiienUent  iM»>iiioii.  \\\-  do  not 
know  exactly  what  his  salaiy  was  wlmi  lir.'it  apjKtini- 
«d,  but  in  hia  twentieth  year,  we  learn  from  hia  biog- 
rapher, Moeart  earned  the  trifling  snm  of  fS  per  annum. 
AVe  do  not  wonder,  thert  forf.  that  the  artist  occsjiional- 
ly  !<fniye«l  from  home  to  (.nrn  a  f ( w  additional  didlars. 
Thus  in  the  very  M.ir  of  his  a|)pointment  we  find 
him  sunii^  for  Italy,  where  he  was  most  rapturously 
wdeoBMd.  Ilia  fliit  pofcinanoe  in  Italy  was  given  at 
JOhUH  where  he  was  engaged  to  return  and  ca 


the  first  opera  for  the  carnival  of  1771.  At  Bologna 

and  Florence  the  reception  he  met  with  was  ei{ual^ 
tlattering  to  the  young  musician.  At  Home  Mozart 
arrived  in  Posaiou  Week,  and  on  Wednehday  went  to 
the  Sisline  Cbapd,  where  be  beard  for  the  first  time 
the  odebratcd  J/Mervrv,  wUdi  waa  prohibited  to  be 
copic-.l,  or  in  any  manner  puMtshed.  on  pain  of  exeom- 
munieatioii.  On  (JoinI  Friday  the  same  Mistrtrt  waa 
again  |ierformc<l,  when  Mi /.in  present  with  the 
M.S.  c<ipy  he  ha<l  made  from  memory  concealed  in  his 
hat,  that  he  might  bava  an  oppoftnn'ity  of  making  ooiw 
rectioML  This  dreamstanee  created  an  immense  ex- 
dtemcnt  at  Borne,  because  the  peculiarities  of  the  MUt' 
rere  were  tliiiii_'li(  impossible  to  be  e.\|ir<  M«il  by  musi- 
cal notation ;  aitd  when  young  Mozart,  in  pn  senre  of 
some  Sistine  choristors,  sang  tbe  composition  in  the 
very  manner  in  wbldi  it  was  sung  by  those  who  had 
acquired  it  eoly  after  king  practice,  the  proftsrionai 

singers  exprrsKPil  their  n^lonislirnc  iit  in  tf  rrris  of  mi- 
mea.surt'd  admiration.  '1  he  fame  of  .Mozart  nlii  r  lliia 
event  was  spread  far  and  wide.  His  wonderful  musi- 
cal talents  and  power  of  performing  on  the  organ  were 
attributed  to  a  charm  which  it  was  supposed  he  carried 
in  his  ring.  When  the  pope  first  beard  bim  perform 
he  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur; 
and  at  Ilologna  be  «  tmanimously  elected  a  member 
of  the  I'hilhairmoiiir  StK  icty,  whieh  was  at  that  time  an 
honor  rarely  conferreil  even  upon  the  greatest  musicians^ 
but  yet  weU  earned  by  this  marvcUoaa  yoath,  who,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  was  acknowledged  the  flrrt  dave^hilat  in 
tbp  world,  and  bad  (irodiucd  two  requiems  and  a  st.ibat- 
mater,  numerous  oll'ertories,  hymns,  and  motet*.  4  o|»- 
craa,  2  caiUata.*,  13  symphonies,  24  piano-forte  «oii.'ii.'u«, 
not  to  speak  of  a  vast  number  of  coooeitos  for  different 
instinmcnta,  tries,  tfuaitels,  naiches,  and  ether  minor 
pieces.  In  177,1  Mozart  prcHluced,  among  numerous 
other  work«i.  two  Mas!«cs  for  the  chapel  of  the  elector  of 
lluiuin.  ctr.  In  1775,  at  the  desire  of  ibe  archduke 
Maximilian,  be  composed  tbe  cantata  Jl  Jir  Patiitrf; 
and  from  that  period  till  the  year  1779  he  coniiuued  to 
labor  with  hia  pen,  thongh  biit  few  of  its  producu  then 
obtained,  or  ever  wiU  obtain,  a  celebrity  at  all  equal  to 
that  which  his  subsequent  productions  have  so  jii'^tly 
acijuired.  In  1775  his  fame  waa  so  com|detrly  e&tab- 
liished  and  so  widely  known  that  he  could  have  made 
choice  of  engagements  in  all  the  capitals  of  Eurap*. 
Hia  father  preftned         and  tlieidbre,  in  1777,  he, 

with  bin  tnolhor.  set  out  |br  a  BCCtind  journey  tn- 
wariU  that  city.  The  drath  of  his  mother  niailc  I'aris 
iiiiui.portabli',  ami  he  n'tunied  to  his  father  at  tbo  be- 
ginning of  the  year  177i).  Some  time  after  this  Mo:6art 
went  to  Munich,  whence  he  went  to  Vienna;  and  in 
Nov.,  1779,  h«  flaally  settled  in  the  huter  city,  the  in- 
habitants and  manners  of  which  were  verj*  agreeahlo 
lo  bim;  and  now.  ba^■in;;  nnrliid  bis  •J4(b  vi.'ir.  ht'  <  x- 
hibitc^t  the  rare  <  x.nmple  of  one  who  had  been  atttouish- 
ingas  a  child,  li.ia  <lisappoialcd  not  even  tbe  mostsaii* 
guine  hope%  and  becaine  pnportionata^  great  as  a 
man.  Whatever  the  preoedtr  of  the  chUd— and  in  that 
respect  as  well  ns  in  nny  other  be  wa?  mdikc  other 
noted  musical  composers,  for  iboii^'b  llaiukl  and  Haydn 
and  Beethoven  all  gave  proofs  of  their  musical  powers 
in  boyhood,  Mn«  of  them  showed  as  children  that  full 
matafitjr  «f  mind  wlndi  diatingoiabed  Meaart,  and 
which  only  a  few  of  those  who  witnesseil  it  could  ap> 
preciatc — it  wa-s  now  in  the  maturity  of  life  that  he  bc- 
unn  bis  career  a-s  cumiHiM'r,  and  gained  that  ctUbriiy 
which  will  last  to  all  lime.  Mozart  was  now  in  the 
M>r\-ice  of  the  emperor  as  composer  to  the  court ;  but 
his  offloa  waa  catber  Iweraiy  than  lacralivek  and  be 
lived  by  concerts,  musied  tmnt,  teaching  nniie,  and 

tbr  profits  (U  ri\ed  from  the  sale  of  hi.«  jiublished 

workf,  till  an  offer  of  a  large  s.ilNry  maiic  to  him  by  the 
king  of  Pnissia  led  the  em{>eror  to  give  him  800  florins 
a  year ;  and  though  several  tempting  offers  came  to  bias 
after  this  tioM^  aM  lioeHt^  peeoniaiy  eoodllian  would 

TCTjr  dasliaUe,  ba  vts 
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foMd  to  quit  hia  emperor's  side.  His  great  opera  of 
Mamato  waa  oompoKd  in  1780,  with  a  view  to  induce 
the  ranily  of  MaUemoueUe  Constance  Weber,  after- 
ward«  his  wife,  to  consent  to  the  marriapp,  which  they 
hail  iloiliin'il  on  till'  ;;rouiiil  tlial  Iii-'  putntioii  was  not 
•ufiieieutly  cstaLilislu-d.  This  opera  forms  an  epoch  not 
in  tbo  oonposer'!!  life  only,  but  in  the  history  of  music. 
In  oonatraetion,  detail,  uMtiwnenUtioiif  and  cvoy  im- 
aginable respect,  it  waa  an  enonnoin  advance  on  all 
previous  works  of  ihc  kind,  anil  f^^tnlsli-hcd  hi-i  ri'|iiita- 
tiun  as  the  greatest  musician  whom  ilie  uorM  had  Min. 
Hia  other  principal  workii,  composed  aljout  and  after 
this  tinieii are  Cost  Fan  TtMii—L'lutUkttmtA  du  Sirail: 
— JVbue  tk  yiifttror—Dom  Gimaimi: — ZaiAerfiStet — 
C/em'-nza  di  Tito.—aivl  last,  but  not  least,  hi.i  world- 
roiii'W  iicd  R'tjfiifiii — one  of  the  mo.«t  perfect  sacrwl  mu- 
sical conipo'tilioiiH,  if  lint  ttic  miHt  rtV<  i  in  which, 
while  the  sacred  character  is  maintained  thruu;j;hout, 
the  aiie  IWTe  all  the  requidte  grace  and  freedom,  the 
inatrunentation  all  the  resources  of  modem  refine- 
ment, and  the  whole  exhibits  in  a  perfect  manner  the 
lilciidiii';  of  the  varii'd  |mi\vit-.  of  ttir  orclu  ^ira  wicli  Iho 
voice,  without  cvi-r  allowing  tin-  fornn  r  to  tncroacli  on 
the  latter.  The  story  of  hi;*  ci>iii[Mi-.iiig  the  Rrquinu 
ilmmtt  Baentkining  here.  Uuaiait's  intenae  a^ilica- 
tkm  to  keep  the  wolf  Afom  hia  doo^^  and  to  avoid  trouble 
on  account  of  the  many  pajxirs  that  came  to  him  show- 
ing" reaangiista  ilomi"  (^warrantj  fur  dfl>t),  had  broti;jlit 
on  a  state  of  uulaiicholy  fntm  whicli  nothing  could 
•rouse  him,  and  he  waa  full  of  terror  at  bis  approach- 
ing end.  One  dqr,  while  planged  in  «  prolbnud  reve- 
rie, a  stranger  of  dignified  taanncrs  was  announced,  who 
communicated  the  wishes  of  8<>me  unknown  person  of 
exalit-d  rank  that  he  slioiil  1  iM;n]">*o  a  solemn  rn.i>.s  fur 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  one  tenitorly  beloved,  whom  he 
had  just  lost.  An  air  ef  my»tery  pervadctl  the  inter- 
view; the  oomposer  was  exhorted  to  exercise  all  his 
genius;  and  he  engaged  to  finish  his  work  in  a  month, 
when  the  stranger  pnimUe*!  to  n  turi;.  He  disappeared, 
and  Mozart  intttantly  cunimcncud  writing.  Day  and 
night  were  uniutemiptedly  occupied ;  but  he  was  con- 
sumed 1^  i^oomy  prwages,  and  at  length  eacddmed  ab- 
ruptly to  bb  wife,  in  great  agitation,  "Certainly  I  am 
com|XMing  this  requiem  for  myw  lf  ir  will  w'rv  e  for  niy 
own  funeral."  Though  hi*  strength  coniiniitil  to  fail, 
liis  liiil y  was  uiinlwited,  and  at  length  he  wa.-*  oliliiird 
to  suspend  the  inuiertakiag.  At  the  ap|K)inteU  time 
tin  atanger  returned.  ^  I  have  fbond  it  impeasiUe  to 
keep  ny  word,"  said  Moiaft;  to  which  the  stranger 
answered,  "Give  yourself  no  uneasincaa  What  longer 
time  do  you  reqnirfV'  Mozart  reidied,  "Another 
month."  The  stranger  now  iiuistctl  on  doubling  the 
covenanted  price,  which  he  bad  paid  down  at  the  out- 
set, and  retired.  It  was  in  vain  that  llosait  endeav- 
ored to  trace  him,  and  this,  conjoined  with  other  eirenm- 
fttaiu'i'-,  forrohorattNl  hi-i  Iwlief  that  he  was  fiomu  sii- 
{M-rimturiii  Ix'ing  wnt  to  announce  the  dose  of  his 
raort-al  c  in  •  r.  .Nevertheless  his  labors  were  renewed, 
and  the  work  at  last  waa  nearly  completed  within  the 
stipulated  period,  when  the  mynerious  stranger  again 
returned;  but  Hocait  was  no  more.  lie  died  I)ec^  fi, 
1791.  In  the  intervals  of  his  greater  works,  Mozart 
(•oni[io.M;d  the  majority  of  the  orchestral  symphonies, 
qiurtels,  and  quintets  which  are  an  almost  indispcn- 
aahle  part  of  the  progninnM  of  every  ctmcert  in  the 
ptennt  dagr,  berides  aMuaes  as  faniUar  in  England  and 
America  as  inOttholie  Enmpe,  innumersbte  pisno-fort« 
concertM  and  sonatas  and  dctm  li.  I  \  ,h  .il  rumpositions, 
all  of  the  most  perfectly  tinished  de^-npiion.  "The 
genius  of  Mozart  in  music,"  aays  Hogarth,  "  wm*  ^^ub- 
lime.  By  the  number,  variety,  combinatiun,  and  effect 
«f  his  woffca  lie  ranks  in  the  highest  dass  of  modem 
masters.  An  air  of  delirary  and  Hiitimont  (x-rvadesi  the 
whole.  Full  and  harmonious,  they  are  ultogether  free 
from  that  raeagreness  an>l  those  capricious  eccentrici- 
ties which  lietray  the  steiiitty  of  invention  too  common 
The  tMtowMdi  they  Mhibitshows 


that  vulgar  images  were  incompatible  with  his  mind; 
it  seems  as  if  lie  knew  that  aoch  a  delbnnlty  is  alilBa 

pernicious  to  science  and  the  arts. .  .  .  Mozart  has  lieM 
most  successful  in  gloomy  passages,  4>r  those  of  rinng 
grandeur;  thry  ai'ooriliiig  lutlir  with  the  ordinary  train 
of  his  feeliiig-u  On  alincml  all  <x-casions  he  is  more 
serious  than  comic  in  endeavoring  to  jwrtray  the  pas- 
sions; and  bis  love,  it  has  been  lemsrked,'  is  nther 
sentimental  than  spcortlife.  However  simple  the  theme, 
howevi  r  iiiirirati.'  its  variation-,  his  n  tiirii  i-*  always 
natural,  ami  the  linale  a])[iro|iriate.  rcrha)ie)  the  celeb- 
rity of  Mozart's  music  partly  arista  from  the  akilfiil 
management  of  his  flnalea,  for  they  invariably  leave  an 
agreeable  impression.  No  one  has  aorpaased  him  in 
tlie  suitahle  distrihution  of  the  parts  of  his  concerte*! 
pieces;  for,  uii'lerritanding  the  precise  qualities  of  every 
diflerent  in-tnnnent,  nothing  is  a]ipt>inte«l  to  any  which 
is  inconsistent  with  its  character."  "No  cumiMiAcr  has 
ever  combined  genius  and  learning  in  such  jM-rfect  pro- 
portions; none  has  ever  been  able  to  dignify  the  light- 
est and  triteat  forma  by  such  profound  scholarship,  or 
nt  tl)i>  moment  when  he  was  ilra«in;_'  n\'<-^i  lar^-i-lv  on 
the  r.'>utiri'('-'  of  musical  science,  to  ap|M-,ir  m>  natural,  so 
s[H)ntan<  II-,  and  so  thoroughly  at  his  ea.<tc"  ( Hidlall). 
To  lii^'di)  Mourt  always  acknowledged  his  obligatiunt; 
bat  Haydn's  obligations  to  Hoiart  are  at  least  as  great, 
n.iydn,  though  iNirn  twenty-fimr  years  earlier,  >iiir\  ivcd 
.Mozart  eight l  eii  ycarf,  and  all  bis  greatest  wurkf*  w  ritttii 
after  Mozart's  tieath  U-ar  manifold  traces  of  his  inthi- 
ence.  Mooart  is  the  liitit  composer  in  whose  works  all 
aigna  of  the  dd  tonality  disappear;  he  is  the  father  of 
the  modem  school  "  Mozart,"  says  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine, 
"is  rightly  considered  as  the  universal  raa.ster.  This 
uni\  ersality  is  not  oidy  cvincctl  in  his  complete  mastery 
of  every  form  of  music,  from  a  song  to  a  symphony,  from 
a  simple  dance  to  a  solemn  retpiicra,  but  in  the  rare 
adqitation  of  the  natioaal  peculiarities  of  style—Italian, 
French,  and  Oerawn— to  bn  own  individuanty.  It  waa 
liis  mis.oion  to  unite  harmoniously  and  lieatitify  these 
national  elements.  In  his  immortal  works  Kuropean 
music  attaineil  its  concentration  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  hiatory"  (Lectures  on  Music,  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity, in  1874).  In  person  Mbtart  did  not  exceed  the 
middle  size;  lie  was  thin  and  pale,  and  his  health  was 
always  delicate.  The  expres-sion  of  Ids  countt  nani'c, 
without  anylhiiii:  ^trikini:,  vas  cxcci  iliiigly  variahle, 
and  rather  that  of  an  aliscnt-mindcd  man.  His  habits 
were  awkward,  and  his  hands  had  been  accustomed  an 
incessantly  to  the  piano  that  they  seemed  incapable  of 
application  to  anything  re<)uiring  address.  He  was  of  a 
mild  antl  affectionate  di>|iH>>ition  :  his  mind  w.is  not  im- 
culiivate«l,  and  the  numlter  of  his  works  is  a  suliicienl 
proof  of  his  industry.  His  opinions  of  other  composers 
were  lilHTal,  and  he  entertained  the  highest  respect  for 
Haydn  in  |>articalar.  " Believe  me,  sir."  said  he  to  an 
i  >l!i<  ions  critic,  who  soogbt  to  demonstrate  certain  errors 
of  that  great  master — ^"believe  me,  sir,  were  you  and  I 
amalgnmnted  together,  we  should  not  afford  materials 
for  one  Haydn."  He  waa  not  insensible  of  the  beauties 
of  bia  own  eompesitioua;  and  on  thn  very  day  of  Ua 
decease,  calling  for  the  /leqiiiem,\ui  had  some  parts  of 
it  performed  liy  his  bedside.  See  Holmes,  Thu  Life  of 
Mozart,  induditif)  hi*  t'ormp<mdmct  (I»nd.  18-lo,  'i  vols. 
8vo);  Jahn,  MmnrCs  l.rdrn  \  \A-\\tK  4  vols.  8vo; 

2d  e«l.  1K(57);  Doring,  .l/otarf  (l.«  ips.nnd  I'aris,  lf*li(tj ; 

N'ohl,  Mouirt'*  Jiriiji  (iiaisb.  ItHifii  JvngUsh  venuun  by 
ly  Wallace  [Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1866, 2  vob.  18mol); 

( )id>iiich(  lT,  MotarttLebtn  u.  W^rb-  (Lei|)s.  1873, 3  vols. 
Hvo  J ;  1  logarth's  Musical  History,  liuMfniphy,  and  t'lit- 
iehm  ( l/m  1.  \XAb,  12mo) ;  JUger,  GaUery  of  Grrmam 
Compotertt  with  Jiingrapkical  md  Critkal  A'ofkr*  by 
E.  P.  Rimbault,  1.1*11.  (Lond.  1876);  For.  Qth  Bet.  Jan. 
lH4t'i;  niticttrood't  Matfnzinf,  Nov.  1845,  art.  v;  EdiiJt. 
Hn:  .\[ir.  IK.1t>,  art.  ii;  Kdinh.  t'lfdop.  s.  v.;  Chambert'i 
Cyrlafj,  -.  v.  :  Eui/lith  Cyr/iif).  s.  y. 

IdOKdariaiiB,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  Mohamme- 
daw^  folkiwen  «r  Ih  ebn-Sobeih  al-lloadAr,  who  held  it 
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iMMriblc  for  God  to  be  •  liar  and  nnju«t,  pronounced  as 
telkMs  tiMM  who  look  upon  tlienMelvca  the  admini»- 
tration  of  pul)Iic  aflairs,  and  condemned  all  who  did 
not  embrace  bU  opinions  as  guilty  of  in6delitr.  Sec 

Mozetta,  Iho  terlmiral  trrm  fur  a  li|>|>«'t  worn  by 
ciiriliualt  oviT  a  inaiitlot,  nr  slmrt  cldak,  slmwiiig  only  a 
cliaiii  I'f  a  lirondt-crtt*".  At  I'ivi  in  simnnor  a  red  nio- 
letta  is  worn  over  a  mchct:  at  Catmiia  the  mozetta  of 
btaek  cloth  is  worn  over  the  roclict ;  at  Syractiso  the 
nunetu  is  violet,  as  at  Malta,  wliere  it  ia  wed  with  s 
mcbct  and  cope ;  at  Katisbna  it  ia  of  red  aillb— Walcott, 
8ae,Arekmal.».r» 

Iffozier,  .To<«Krii,  nn  Amoriran  f<culpfor,  noted  for 
Ws  contributions  to  Mcrcd  art,  wa.n  Ixmi  in  Hnrlin;;ton. 
Vt.,  Aii^'.  I'J,  lHl-2.  He  n-niovi-ii  to  Now  York  in  1831, 
aitd  wa!<  cn^a^^cd  in  mercantile  pursuits  till  181.').  when 
ho  retirol  from  busincM,  and  shorlly  after  vi^iiteil  Ku- 
tope.  Having  devoted  Mrml  yean  to  the  atody  of 
icnipturc  in  Florence,  he  went  to  Kome,  whew  he  kmp 
roiikil.  \lr  liird  ill  Switz^rhiKl  in  O.  t.iln  r.  !k7i'.  lli- 
priiicipal  witrk;*  on  ^at  rod  aiid  ethical  Mibj>-«.ts  nrc  f-tnt- 
uesof  Tiutk  ami  .s'lA  nrr,  in  possession  of  the  K<  w  York 
lieicaittile  Library  Association;  Jttbteea  <*t  the  HV//,- 
Ader ;  a  Kitmp  iUottntinff  the  pinble  of  f Ac  Prodigal 
Son ,  nii  l  .hpktkak** Dmsilen  S«8  ntAwmiemCif- 

clopirditi,  ».  V. 

Mozzi.  Luigi.  a  leameA  Italian  ecclemaatle,  was 

burn  at  Bcrunmo  May. '.'i;.  17  Of  a  |>atrii  ian  family, 
he  wai*  admitted  (ITthI)  in'.o  the  S.)ciety  of  tli-Mis.  He 
was  profcKMirat  the  college  of  the  Nobili  at  Milan  when 
(1778)  that  order  was  diiaolved  by  pope  Clemeut  XIV. 
Rctununit  to  licrf;amo,  he  was  ehtfiped  with  the  exam- 
ination  of  camlidates  for  holy  or<!«  rs,  and  bocame  canon 
and  arc'liprii^t.  'I'ho  piety  nml  zeal  w  hich  lie  mani- 
fested a>;aiii?tt  the  .IaMM'iii>i,i  in  Italy  (,'ave  him  hii;h  re- 
pitto;  be  was  called  u>  Komc,  nominated  apostolic  mis- 
■kmuy,  and  member  of  the  Academy  de|»U  Arradi.  In 
180-t  he  joioed  bis  coofURt  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
but  the  Jcsuita  were  apain  soon  disperxed.  and  IVIozzi 
found  a  ri  func  at  the  \illa  (lie  inarnniH  S<  iiHi,  :-itu- 
ated  in  the  environs  of  Milan,  where  he  diui, •Fmie  '24, 
1813.  Of  the  numerous  writings  left  by  him,  his  movt 
impoitant  lefer  to  the  Jnnscnist  oontfomngr*  Hiu*  be 
wrote,  Jtmtmitm  bff  Ihr^ight,  or  tkt  fiea  of  JatutHkm 

(Vcnxcv,  1781. '2  vols.  Hv.H  .—Hi  'u  f  //Lifon/  n/'tlir  Schuni 
oflhf  Xrtc  Church  of  [trrrht  ( l'«rrara,  1 78o,  8vo ;  ( ihent, 
1829,  Hvo)  -.—  The  Fi/iy  lUtnottn  trhy  the  Catholic  Church 
«ftoHA<Aei'r^rrred(llaiMno,1789).  lie  published  also 
TU  Ptam  of  tke  UmMiwrn  to  IMt  BHtgiath  *>•  Jtf- 
rrtiUd  in  Ihi-  W'orh  nf  Frtiifricl;  King  of  Prutna  (3d 
cd.  Aaflissi.  17;il.  8vo) : — Hixlonciil  and  Chrimolot/ictil 

Abnihjim-nl  of  the  mn.il  imfmi-faiit  Drcrer*  of  the  Uolfl 

Hn  rrgardmg  Brianumf  Jansatigm,  and  QfumdUm. — 
Uoefer,  Now,  Bias*  GMnlr^  a.  t. 

Moszi,  Marco  Antonio,  an  Italian  literatetir, 
waa  boni  at  Florence,  Jannaiy  17, 1678;  studied  Uw  and 
theokifty  then,  and  at  the  aame  time  devoted  much 
attention  to  poetry*  and  music.  His  skill  on  the  man- 
doline procured  for  him  frequent  invitations  to  the  ducal 
court  of  TiiM-any.  In  I'lXi  he  n-ccived  a  canonicate  in 
his  native  city,  and  two  ^ears  aftcnvards  a  position  as 
lecturer  on  TiLvan  literature.  He  wax  elected  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Academy  de  la  Cnnca,aod  beoHM  ila  anh« 
eooMiL  As  a  rmowned  preacher  he  ddirerad  before 

the  court  in  IT'tl  ttic  funt ml  'crinon  on  Chnrlcs  n.kin;^ 
of  Spain,  and  in  l7o:i  did  the  like  on  archbirthoii  Leon 
Sfrt>zzi  before  the  metropolitan  chapter.  We  possess 
of  him,  SoottH  topra  i  muni  daii  at  alcune  dam  Fiorm- 
fpw  doth  f/rbt^Hoa  Viobmla  (Fhmnoe,  1706)  i—Iato- 
ria  di  S.  Crmci  rt  df'  mnti  martyri  tuot  compngm,  ctme 
purr  dellrt  rhirta  dtl  medrnmo  ninlo  potto  in  I'ttlriirii  di 
Muf/fUo  (Morcnce.  ITlti,  fol.,  with  illustrations i  :  — 
corh  suoi  (Florence,  1717): — Vita  di  Lortnxo  JitUini, 
fat  flM  Vtl$ difS  AtcoH§  OroMitiitfiHitnt$  dit otoft  At 


^f.  Salcim,  in  the  /Vxwe  roaoime  of  Salriniir— Uoefer, 
XoHK.  Biog.  GMraik,  a.  t. 

MacUxma,  or  Mutianua,  sumamed  Sciiot^s- 
Tict's,  an  cariy  ccdcaiastic  of  some  note,  flooiiabed 
near  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  A.t>.  He  ia  cele- 
brated as  the  translator  of  the  .14  hotnilii  -  nf  St  Chrj  - 
sost^iin  on  the  Kpistle  to  the  l!ebre>vs.  a  i.i-k  perLirmeii 
at  the  rr  <|U(  --I  i.l  <  n^^iiiKlorus, by  whom  he  is  calle<l  vir 
di!»erti$simii»."  This  translation  is  still  in  existence; 
it  was  published  for  the  first  time  at  Colo|pie  in  IfiM 
(8voXaiMi  baa  been  inserted  in  the  Latin  editions  of  tho 
works  of  St.  Chryaoetom,  though  in  the  Gm>e<>-Latin 
edition!-  the  tran-lation  by  Iler\-et  is  j;ener.'illy  pre- 
ferred, lie  had  prcviounly  fiirni^*hr<l  aWa  l.,alin  trans- 
latiun  o{  (iaudentiua's  Trniii.<e  on  Mutic.  Sec  Fabrici« 
U8,  BUdifHh,  Gnecttf  viii,  669 ;  GnsHodwus,  IHem. 
Lect.B. 

I    Mucker,  n  Cicrman  epithet  applied  to  Chfiitian 
I  sccta  who  make  much  outward  disphy  of  piety,  has 
come  to  be  appHed  especially  to  a  chus  nf  modnii  A  d' 

iirtiitf  (q.  v.)  who  nrmc  nt  Koni^^slier-r,  F.ast  Pnissia, 
.ihoiii  lM:to.  Their  origin  is  8ttril>uie<i  to  (he  theosoph 
j  .hihann  Heinrich  Schiinherr  (bom  at  Memel  in  1771, 
died  at  Konigsbcig  in  1826),  who  held  dnaliatic  and 
Gnoatie  view*  eoiweminff  t^e  oriirin  of  the  mirene, 
teaching  that  it  was  cansi .!  1  y  the  min-lini;  of  two 
primordial  l>cingw  of  a  »[iiriiu.-il  ntiil  m  hsuous  nature  as 
Uli  rili-.  lUit  S'hiiidii  rr  was  iiitiisdr  t'Mi  good  a  man  to 
stand  accused  of  having  caused  the  formation  of  a  sect 
so  fanatic  and  immoral  as  the  Mndtem  In  truth,  the 
philosophic  fancy  of  this  pious  but  eccentric  student  was 
taken  hold  of  hy  two  Kiinigsberg  Lutheran  clergymen 
named  Diestel  and  Ebel  ((].  v.l.  who,  after  mnl.ii  ;:  pn.- 
fe^iion  of  the  exclusive  kind  of  Uliristianity,  gathered  a 
circle  of  like-minded  fanatic,  and  introduced  shameless 
mj'Stcriea  under  the  color  of  pietism.  They  elevated 
sexual  eonneetion  into  an  act  of  worship,  and  designated 
it  as  the  chief  means  of  the  sand  iticat  ion  of  the  (lei^h  by 
whicli  the  paradiiiaic  state  was  to  be  rcstor*  il.  Women 
of  high  standing  in  the  community,  some  of  noble  birth, 
bdoi^cd  to  Um  Mnckcr  circle.  Three  of  them  lived  ia 
Eb^a  iMaM,  and  wen  popularly  regarded  at  hit  Wivea. 
Dixon  (Spirilual  Wirtu)  tells  us  that  ¥,M  held  one  to 
represent  to  him  the  principle  of  light  {I.icht:\'(itnr), 
tho  M'cond  llie  princi|ile  of  ilarkne.ss  (Finrfemi*»-\ntur), 
and  the  third  the  principle  of  nnion  (Umfttsstrm/).  The 
la.H  only  wns  his  legal  wife;  but  it  was  di$co\-cred  dur- 
ing a  nttUw  trial  of  Ebel  for  the  oAeiioe  of  immondiQr 
that  ahe  only  held  a  enbonllnate  place  tn  Ma  extraor- 
dinary lioiiM  holil.  Tlds  and  like  odious,  licentious  ex- 
cesses were  practiced  by  the  Muckers  generally,  espe- 
cially in  their  religioaa  meetings,  and  the  scandal  coii> 
cemiqg  them  became  ao  gveai  in  Kiinigabeig  that  a 
garden  which  they  wcfe  wont  to  fkequemt  acqmied  the 
name  of  the  .Seraphs*  Cirove.  The  subject  was  brought 
Itcfore  the  courts  in  1831>,  and  the  result,  in  184'2.  was 
that  Khi  l  aii<l  I)ii  <lel  were  degraded  from  th(  ir  ollices; 
but  upon  appeal  the  higher  court  reversed  the  decision, 
and  discharged  the  case  for  want  of  clear  proof  againit 
the  accused ;  aiKl  it  ia  even  alleged  by  some  who  have 
examined  the  whole  evidence  produced  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  first  court  did  iii  t  |irni  red  upon  a  calm  ju- 
dicial ini|uiry,  but  were  dictated  by  strong  prejudice 
against  the  accused  on  aoeoimt  of  their  religious  views 
and  peculiar  eocentileitiea;  aod,  In  particular,  that  the 
evidence  givea  no  anpport  whatever  to  the  eharf;*  of 
licentiousness  i,-<in)yi.  Kanitz.  AnfUann^  jnffi  I <•,'.)), 
QiiflUn,  ftc.  lur  \\'<lt  v.  Kirchmg^tch.  [Kasle  and  Lud- 
wigsburg,  I8<j2j>.  Mr.  Dixon  has  directed  attention  to 
the  similarity  of  the  llndicr  movement  with  that  of 
the  Princeltaa(4.r.)iB  Bi4^1and,aml  OMtorthe  HUa 
Communists  or  Perfectionists  (q.  v.)  in  this  coaBCiy» 
popularly  known  a*  Oneida  Communists;  all  of  which 
took  jdace  al  l  ut  thr  "nine  time  .ind  in  connection  with 
revival  excitement,  although  it  may  almost  be  regarded 
aa  certain  that  the  MlclaaMn  of  tMM  1 
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not  even  h«ard  of  each  oiber.  A  clua  of  religioiu  en- 
tbuiMta  who  originated  under  Steplien  in  Snxoay,  and 

then  emigrated  to  thia  countn*,  will  be  treatetl  in  the 
article  Stkhhrxitics.    .Sc«  Zfitsrhri/i  fur  hutoriteie 
TAf<>!>';/i',  in:?-.';  Hagt'iiha.-h,  /I'lVcAet^nMl. VoL vii (8d 
ed.  1 S7 1') ,  LccU  xxvi.    (J.  IL  \V.) 
Madge,  Enoch,  a  Methodist  Epiitcopal  minister, 

anil  <'i>f  of  the  pioiHiTs  (if  Mi  t)i(nlisrii  in  Nrw  Kiislan'l, 
wa-'*  l>orii  of  relifjious  pareiit.H  al  Lynn.  Ma.**.,  .lune  •_'!. 
177r>.  Uo  waa  converted  at  fifteen,  undtT  the  niinislry 
ofJeaeeLee;  entnrad  the  itinerancy  in  171)3,  and  labored 
aaddwMidj ;  in  1706  ha  travelled,  instead  of  the  pnaid- 
iii:;  (Mrr,  in  >rain(';  in  ITW  j'0.ir  health  oMif^fd  hiin  to 
liicat.'  r»t  ( )rrini;ti(ii,  Maine,  whore  he  resided  till  IMlt',. 
Wliile  tliere  he  was  twice  ehusen  state  reprt>M>ntativo, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  '*  Ueli^ions 
Fraadom  BilL**  At  tlia  end  of  this  time  he  re-entered 
the  itinerancy,  and  was  stationed  in  Boston.  He  tilled 
▼arioaa  charRes  until  1832.  when  he  was  appointed  to 
thi'  S,  .Tniiii's  Bethel  at  New  !>.  dfi>r  I.  and  there  laljored 
with  dijinal  suLvess  until  IMll.  when  he  was  obliged  by 
paralysis  t"  retire  from  the  aetive  work  of  the  ministry. 
He  lived  beloved  at  Lynn,  and  labored  as  hia  strength 
permitted  nntil  bis  death.  April  3, 1850.  He  was  the 
tir^t  minister  thit  Mi  thoilinrn  priMluceil  in  N'ew  Knp- 
land,  an<l  hit  lon:^  and  useful  life  wa-s  full  i>f  Mieoesaful 
latMir  for  (iud.  He  was  an  able  and  inten>stin;;  prcaeh- 
er,  and  commanded  uuiversil  respect  and  love.  His 
pnbKalicd  urorlts  ere  "n  volHme  of  enedlent  Sermoiif, 
and  many  pftetiral  pieces  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.** 
See  M inuirt  of  C<mjtrmct$,  iv,  &!W ;  Stevens,  MemoriaU 

o/ii/wWifm.  voLi,cli.x{  8pngae^^MHi/s^fikeul«Mr. 

Pulpit,  voL  vii. 

Madge,  John  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Metliodist 

Episcopal  Church,  was  horn  in  Ohio,  Oct.  27.  ISl^. 
His  parents  being  |M>ur,  his  early  education  was  greatly 
neglected.  He  was  converted  wlien  quite  young,  and 
determined  to  enter  tli*  ministiy.  Feeling  liis  need  of 
a  more  tliafoaiHi  preparation,  he  stndied  for  a  while  at 
the  rolle^e  in  B  Ti  a.  He  joined  the  North  Ohio  Con- 
ference in  I'l.Vi,  an  I  heM  several  imjKtrtant  [lositions  in 
that  ( "■onfereiuf.  He  w:i<  a  man  eloquent  in  the  pulpit, 
dear  iu  bis  judgment,  and  diligent  in  bis  studies,  lie 
wm  aeentaiy  of  the  Conference  for  some  tioM^  and  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  in  1872.  Ha  died 
Oct.  27,  1978.  See  Minutes  of  Amuud  Cw/emteet, 
1874,  p.  110. 

Mudge,  Thomas  Hioka, «  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Kpioofipal  Charch,  waa  bom  in  Onington,  Mc., 

.Sept.  I'M.  !«!  ■>.  His  [larenta  removed  to  I.ynn,  Masn.,  in 
his  chil  ihood;  and  being  early  brought  under  religious 
intliience,  he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the  Church 
in  1^29.  Soon  after  bis  oonvcnion  be  was  aeiaed  with 
the  desire  to  preaeh  the  Chwpd,  and  In  order  to  qnalify 
himadf  for  this  work  prepared  for  college  at  Wilbraham 
Academy,  .\fter  going  thmugh  the  college  course  at 
the  -Irv.'in  I'niversiiy  in  .Mi>Mli  !itwti,  t'-inn.,  where 
he  gra  hiateil  in  1«10,  and  at  the  Union  Theological 
•Seminary  at  New  York  {cloM  of  1M3),  he  Joined  the 
New  £ngland  Gonfeianoe^  and  remained  a  member  of  it 
till  1157,  when  he  beeaoM  imfeaior  of  mcred  literature 
al  .M  Kenilree  ( "oUege,  Lwinon.  IU.  In  IH.V.i  hi-  w;is 
transferred  to  the  .Miasonri  Conference,  and  ^t.itiuncHl 
auccoMively  at  Pilot  Knob,  Simpson  Chap.  1,  .Si.  LMis, 
and  Independence.  At  the  outbroalt  of  tite  rebellion  he 
waa  obliged  to  leave  the  state,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Manhattan.  Kan.,  where  he  lill'd  an  np^xiinlmcnt  for  a 
year;  but  joining  the  Kmivus  (  .inference,  at  thi' earnest 
»4>li('itAtiiin  of  the  Church  w;i<  jHjnt  to  Itrildwin  City, 
liis  health,  howe\'cr,  failed,  and  he  died  there,  July  'M, 
IfiGl.  Mr.  Hudge  was  a  daae  atndant,  eapedallf  «f  dw 
Word  of  God,  and  possessed  nuieh  critical  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  tcxL  For  the  expoMtion  and  illustration 
of  it  lie  c.illcrti  il.  iVutii  Anieric.'iii  ;iiid  Inn  puLili:-hcr-. 
one  of  the  must  valuable  private  libraries  of  sacred  lit- 
cfiton  in  tUs  conntiy.  Uia  poeaehing  ««•  lieii  in 


thought,  and  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  deep  piety, 
of  liis  brief  anpositions  of  the  Scriptnre  If  Mwm 
his  sennonSi  were  of  themselves  pithy  disooorses  of  great 
value.  He  had  devised  large  plauit  of  usefulness  through 

the  application  of  his  rijx!  tx  holarship  to  the  ex|K>sition 
of  (tuil's  W  ord.  I>ut  the  Utile  he  lia<l  written  was  never 
considereii  oi  siiili< u  nt  importance  fur  publication,  flat 

Minii!'  ■>  I  /  Annual  Conferrntrf,  1.'<<j3,  p.  23. 

Mudge,  Zachary,  an  eminent  clergA-man  and  ed- 
ucator of  the  .\nglican  communion,  was  hnm  near  the 
dose  of  the  17th  century.  About  1716  he  (>ecame  maa- 
ter  of  a  fkc«-eehool  at  fiidelbfd,  and  abont  1786  veetor 

of  St.  .\ndrew'<,  in  I'lymonth.  He  was  after  thi.-  jirel*- 
end  of  llxeter.  He  died  in  17rili.  Mr.  .Mudge  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  is  highly  s|>okeM  of 
a.s  a  scholar  and  dergyman.  He  [lublished  .1  .S/>rnntm 
of  II  rtewTVaiutiUiimoflk'-  Ii<^>k  of  Pmlmt  (  r:w,  4to): 
— Essay  tottnrds  a  mw  Enylisk  Version  of  tht.  Hook  of 
PsaliHS  (1741,  4lo) ;  of  these,  Home  says, "  Some  of  his 
Miites  are  more  ingenious  tli.m  -  'Hd:"  (''innh  Author- 
i/t/  {n  Kerraoni  1J4H,  4toi,  an^'A  i  red  in  Tfir  (  'Inimn  of 
Church  A  titkur^  eontiU  i-.l  a:  1!>.  Mvo ) :  -and  wveral 
otbersof  his  sermons  (liond.  1731,  tivo;  17^9,  Svo).  See 
Boiwell,  Lift  ofJohmtm  (cd.  1848).  ^  679,  688;  ADi- 
bone,  Dia.  of  Jtrit.  ami  Amer,  A uthom,  f.  v. 

Mndita,  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  Bbawna  or  medi- 
tation in  which  the  Buddhist  prtests  are  required  to  en- 
gage. The  mudUa  is  the  meditation  of  joy,  lj«it  it  is 
not  the  joy  arising  fn>ni  earthly  |Hk.s.>ie.^.sions.  It  feels 
indifferent  lo  iiiiln  iduaK,  .'iiid  refers  lo  all  »«.'nti<  nt  bo- 
inga.  In  the  exercnw  of  this  mode  of  medilatiuu  the 
pnM  aawt  cspicaa  the  wilh,  *']ligr  the  good  totane  of 
tha  prosperous  never  paM  mnqrt  may  each  one  receive 
bis  own  apjx-inted  rewatt!."  See  Gardner,  Faitkt 
thr  \Vv,l!,  y.  I'.C,  lOK. 

Mudo,  el  ijhe  Mutt),  an  omineut  Spanish  painter 
who  attained  great  celebrity  Iwcanse  of  hia  masteriy 

delineations  of  sacred  sul)jeet.'«,  was  Ixini  at  I»grono  in 
1326.  liis  real  name  was  Juan  Ftnuiniltz  XacartUe, 
or  J'uia  Fmtiiivlrz  XimmtJt  tie  \ucerflfr.  He  was 
callfiil  *^tl  Mudo,"  after  he  had  acquired  distinction  as  a 
painter,  ftom  bb  having  been  dew  and  dumb  liwi  Ma 
infancy.  He  showed  a  talent  for  art  early  in  U$t,  Ud 
first  studied  under  Foy  Vicente  de  Santo  DominflO^  a 
monk  of  tlie  Order  of  ( iiroiiirinyits,  uiid-r  wiioin  he 
made  suuh  rapid  progress,  and  txhihited  .s<i  much  gen- 
ius, that  his  fiarents,  by  the  advice  of  his  inittructor, 
sent  him  to  Italy  to  study  with  Titian,  with  whom  ha 
remained  several  yearn,  and  thorxiughly  imbibed  hU 
principles  ami  manner  of  colorini;.  so  that  he  was  c.-.llcd 
by  his  countrymen  the  .Spani.sh  i  iiian.  He  reinaineii 
in  Italy  twenty  years,  visiting  all  the  principal  citiw— 
Kuoae,  Florence,  Naples,  etc.  studying  the  works  of  the 
roost  eminent  pidnters,  who  enterti^hicd  for  him  tlie 
highest  re.«p<-ct  on  arcriunt  of  bis  eminent  abilities,  per- 
haps heightened  hy  his  inlinnity.  He  had  already  ac- 
ipiired  a  disiiiiL;ui,slnsl  reputation  in  Italy  when,  in 
lo4i8,  he  was  summoned  to  Madrid  by  I'liilip  H  to  ])ainl 
in  the  fiscurial,  and  on  his  arrival  be  was  appointed 
painter  to  the  liing,  with  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
ducats,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  his  works.  He  waa 
n.itiirally  of  a  di  lirale  (  >!>'tituliiiii,  ;uid  he  had  hanlly 
commenced  hut  laUirs  when  a  severe  malady  cttmpcUed 
him  to  retire,  with  ilie  permission  of  his  royal  patron^ 
to  his  native  ptaoei  Logrono,  where  be  remained  three 
years,  daring  which  time  be  painted  four  magniikent 
picture.%  anil  carried  them  with  Kirn  lo  Madrid  in  l."i71. 
Thc8«!  were  the  Ai>itum/>tiint  nj  ihr  I'iri/iii,  the  Mttrlyr- 
dom  of  St.  James  the  lirriit,  a  .S/.  J'hilip,  and  a  .S7.  Jr- 
nrntf  which  were  placed  in  the  Escurial,  while  tlie  ar- 
tlat  waa  nrwardad  with  five  hundred  dnetti^  bcrides  hia 
pension.  The  bead  of  the  Virgin  in  the  ^ssaaiplMm  ia 
su|)iK>se<t  to  be  a  (Mirtrait  of  his  mother,  the  Donna  Ca- 
taliu.'i  Xiineni>.  wliu  in  r  vnuth  was  very  iicautiful. 
In  1675  be  added  four  more  pictures,  tlie  \ulivitg,  Chtist 
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ylfweo/ypfr,  fur  which  he  received  eit;ht  hmdnd  duc- 
tUk  In  the  Xalirity  Et  Mudo  suoccaafiilljr  overcame  a 
furmidable  difficulty  in  painting — the  Introducing  or 
three  li(;]il5  iiil"  the  |>icture.  as  in  tlir  f.inimis  \>>itf  of 
Correpfjii) ;  one  from  the  imdiation  jirocro.linj:  from 
the  infant  Jesus,  another  fiom  a  glory  oT  an^rb  nlntve, 
and  a  third  from  a  flaming  torch.  It  ia  related  thai 
PdU'^rino  Tibaldi,  on  teeing  it,  exclaimed,  **  Ob,  i  heUi 
pa.-tiiri!""  This  cxdiiirnrinn  f^avc  nnmc  to  the  picture, 
an<l  il  oontiuufs  to  be  known  to  llii*  <lay  aa  'ffif  Iruii- 
t{ftd  Shephtrdt.''  In  lo7G  he  painteil  his  famous  piece 
itAltralum  tnterlamiag  ti*  line  AmgtUf  for  which  be 
nedved  Ave  hmdied  ieuMM.  Ha  noir  undcftook  a 
■tapcudoas  work,  and  was  engaged  to  paint  thirty-two 
pictures  for  the  Estcurial,  twenty-seven  of  which  were 
to  he  licvcn  feet  anil  a  halt  in  ln  i^lit  anil  M  vcn  feet  nn<l 
a  quarter  in  breadth,  and  the  otiier  live  thirteen  feet 
high  and  nine  bn>ad.  lie  did  not  live  tooonpleic  thi.** 
va.<tt  undertaking;  he  painted  cigbt,  wpwwiuing  the 
aposilcii,  the  evangeiista,  and  St  nml  and  St.  Buna- 
ba«;  the  others  were  llnished  hy  Alon^o  Sjineluz  Callo 
and  \m\s  dc  CaruviijaL  Kl  Mudo  died  in  \\\* 
|>ictttrc8  are  extremely  inacccsaible ;  except  n  Mn.-ill 
^ctme  of  the  baptian  of  Christ  in  the  nusenm  at  Ma- 
drid, they  are  boned  in  the  loyal  aoUtade  of  the  Eacu- 
rial. 

There  were  two  other  Spaiii.-h  painters,  of  little  note, 
called  /./  J///'/')— one  Pkihio  Mi  i>o,  nn<l  the  t>ther 
Ducoo  LoPKZ,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
tUiutrloua  Navarette. 

Maeddin.   See  ^IcnkBUi, 

Muesis.    Se<<  MvF.sm. 

Muezzin  {Muf<hUii)  the  Amine  name  of  the 
Mohammedan  oflUinl  nttai-ln  d  (on  moMjui ,  whose  duty  it 
ia  to  summon  the  faithful  to  |>ra}'er  at  five  diffcKnt  times 
if  day  and  night.  Stationed  on  one  of  the  minarets,  he 
ehnnts  in  a  peculiar  nisnner  the  form  of  jirnclamalioii. 
lii  fore  doing  so,  however,  the  tnuezzin  ou;;lit  lo  n'|ieat 
the  followinj;  prayer:  'MJ  my  (nnl!  give  me  piety; 
purify  roe :  thou  alone  bast  the  power.  Thou  art  my 
benetaetor  and  my  master,  O  Lord.  TKou  ait  towards 
me  a«t  I  desire;  may  I  lie  towards  thee  as  thou  desire«t. 
My  (lod !  cause  my  interior  to  be  better  than  my  cx- 
ii  rii  r.  Direct  all  my  actions  to  rectitude.  O  (iodl 
«leigii  ia  thy  mercy  to  direct  my  will  towards  that  which 
is  good,  lirant  me  at  the  same  time  true  honor  and 
■pliilual  poverty,  O  thou,  the  most  merdfui  of  the  mer- 
dAiL"   His  chant  (Adan>  consists  of  these  wonla,  nv 

peatiNl  at  inti  r\  nl- :  "  i>  ii)o-t  ^reat.    I  tc>tify  lli.il 

there  is  no  (AkI  hut  AUalt.  I  lf"*tity  that  M"li.iiiitiiri! 
Is  the  apostle  of  Allah.  Come  to  prayer.  <  iiu  to 
aeenrit}'."  (^Prayer  is  better  than  sleep"  is  added  in 
the  raomtng,  at  the  Sabh  or  Fegr.)  "AHah  is  most 
great.  There  is  no  deity  but  AUah!"  thew 
regular  calls,  two  more  are  chanted  durini:  thi'  niuht  for 
those  pinns  per«)ns  who  wish  to  |HTfnrni  ^ptcinl  nLMilly 
devotions.  The  first  (Ula)  continues,  after  the  u!>ual 
Adan,  in  this  mnmieri  "There  is  no  deity  but  AUah ! 
He  hath  no  companion— to  him  bclongeth  th«  domin- 
ion—to him  belongeth  praise.  Ffe  gireth  life,  and  caus- 
ethdenili.  Anil  he  i-  li\ ini:,  ami  !>hall  ncvenlif.  In  his 
hand  is  hUssinj;,  and  he  is  almijjhty,"  etc.  The  second 
of  these  night-calls  (Elwd)  takes  place  at  an  hour  be- 
fore daybreak,  and  begins  aa  follows :  "  I  extol  tlie  per- 
ftction  of  Allah,  the  Existing  forever  and  ever:  the 
perfection  of  .Allah,  the  l)e»ire<l,  the  ExLsting,  the  Sin- 
gle, the  Siiprrnii  ."  etc.  AcconlinR  to  an  Aral*  tradition, 
the  ofiice  wan  iiwtituted  by  Jlohammeil  him.self,  and  the 
words  quoted  for  tlie  morning  prayer  were  added  by  the 
Ifarat  mnearin  on  an  oeearfon  when  tlie  I¥opbet  over- 
slept himselC  Mohammed  approved  of  them,  and  they 
were  ever  afterwanls  retained  In  the  moniing  call.  The 
offii-e  of  a  muezzin  is  mi  rally  intrustcl  to  Minit  men 
only,  lest  they  might,  from  tlieir  elevation  L«ee  MlSA- 
McrJ,  have  too  free  n  vii  w  over  the  surnndlding  ter 
noes  and  hamna.  The  harmonkms  and 


of  the  singers,  together  with  the  simplicity  ami ; 
niiy  of  the  meltMly,  make  a  strikingly  poetical  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  in  the  daytime;  much 

niori',  lio\v(  \  rr,  this  the  caw  win  ntvi  r  the  sacnd 
chant  res*»und.s  from  the  height  of  ihe  mu!«iiie  llimugh 
the  moonlit  stillness  of  an  Eastern  night,  .Se  (  "hntn- 
Ikers,  C^cb^  a.  v.;  Trevor,  India  under  Jivk,  JSk/s  (see 
Index). 

MsBar  C^S^  ra'ij,  a  rttlhiffj  aa  in  Zedi.  xil, 

Sept.  and  Vulg.  undiltiltguUhahle>.  a  term  occ nrrinic  in 
Isa.  iii,  1!*,  among  aiticlea  of  female  appard  ur  orna- 
ment, and  thought  by  Geseniu»  {ffrb.  a.T.)  to  aig^ 
nify  a  tttil,  from  its  trcmulona  motion,  the  comspondlng 
AraUe  word  denoting  a  similar  article  of  dresa.  See 
V»:ii-  The  margin  of  the  .\ulh.  Vers,  has  "spangled 
ornaments,"  a  mere  conjecture.  IJoberts  explains  (he 
onuiments  i^poken  of  hy  reference  to  the  costume  of  the 
woroeo  of  India;  "The  'chains,'  as  consisting  first  of 
one  moat  beaotifidly  woilicd  with  •  pendant  ornament 
for  the  neck ;  there  is  nho  a  pr»>fu?ion  of  othen<.  which 
go  Mund  the  same  |^rt,  and  rc^t  on  the  hiKMim.  In 
making  curious  rlmins,  the  goldsmiths  nf  l'.rL;]anil  di> 
not  suqiasK  lho^e  of  the  Ea«t.  The  '  braccktit'  are  large 
ornaments  for  the  writfta,  in  which  are  sometimes  en- 
I  loM'd  small  bells.  Tha  'muiSecB'  are,  ae  flv  aa  I  can 
judge,  not  for  the  face,  bat  fbr  the  breasts."  Kitto, 
liowevtr,  aoi-i(!t>  to  iIh'  i  j  ininn  .,t"  (o  M  iiius  tint  the 
but  are  a  species  of  outdoor  veil  {ji^q  JJuiljf  LiUe  Jilu*- 
tnu  ad  loc;>  See  ATTUUt, 

Mufti  (.\rahir,  f.rf  <  i/mhr  of  the  linr")  in  the  nrine 
of  the  chief  of  the  Turkish  ecclesiastical  and  judicial 
order.  There  is  a  mufti  in  eveiy  large  town  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  In  his  religioaa  capacity  he  administers 
the  pro]H-rty  of  the  Church,  and  watches  over  the  dm 

ohi(  r\ /iiii-e  ntid  iire^ervation  of  its  rites  nnd  discipline. 
In  his  ri\il  cn|iacity  he  pronounces  decisions  in  nucli 
niatiir-  o(  ili-]  iite  as  may  Ik'  suhmi(ted  to  him.  The 
Turkl'l.  grand  mufti  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  Vitmat 
(servants  of  religion  and  lawa),  and  htn,  tflgether  with 
the  grand  vizir  (Vizir  Azim),  the  awpiepie  guidance  of 
the  atate.  imminally  nded  by  the  Sidtan.  He  is  the 
chief  spiritual  authority,  nnil  in  thi?  ca|i.i<  itv  lie  i«  .'iImi 
denominated  .^heik-aUIslam  (Ixtrd  of  the  Fni(h).  The 
iro&na  (priests  t.  however,  chosen  from  the  NnIv  of  the 
m,  bum  the  flMOWnt  of  their  official  appoial- 
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aMit,  onder  the  anthociljr  of  Um  Rbkr-j^jp,  «r  Chkf 
of  the  Mack  Ennaebt.  The  bettor  dan  of  the  akims 

aro  the  teachers  ami  cxpiiniiiUTt  of  the  law.  fn>m  amnnj; 
\vh()m  the  mollaht*  ami  i-mlit  are  elected.  The  'rdrki^li 
laws  have  their  ha.sis  in  the  Koran;  the  mufti  thus  as 
head  of  the  jud-teii,  acquires  a  ipiritual  authority,  and 
M  great  is  the  ])opular  regard  far  tbo  mufti  that  OTCn 
the  Milian  hinuielf,  if  he  will  preserve  any  appearance 
of  religion,  cannot,  without  first  hearing  his  opinion,  put 
any  pcrmn  to  death,  or  so  rnueh  intliri  any  ['<>r(M>n-al 
puiti«hinent.  In  all  aclioMis  i!>|Mrially  oritiiinal 
IlisopiDion  is  required  by  giviri;;  him  a  writin<:.  in  which 
the  OHO  U  atated  under  feigned  name*,  which  he  auh- 
aerilM  with  tlie  woid  (Mar  or  (Hmut,  t  e.  he  shall  or 
■hall  not  be  iMuislMd,  aeoonpanie-l  uith  tlio^o  em- 
phatic word*,  in  which  he  repudiates  all  ilaim^  to  in- 
miihility.  ''Goii  knows  iM-fter."  Such  outwarM  honor  is 
paid  to  the  grand  roufU  that  the  grand  seignior  himself 
Tises  up  befcre  biin,  and  ad  trances  seven  steps  towards 
him  wlMn  lie  oomes  into  his  presence.  He  alone  has 
thehonor  of  kisaing  the  •mltan'M  Irft  ohonlder,  while  the 
priini-  vizir  kiws  only  the  h<  in  of  liit  i^.innciit.  When 
the  (.'nnd  wipuor  a;l(Ire»!M?.t  any  writing  to  the  prand 
jnufii.  he  givci  him  the  fallowing  titles:  '*To  the  etaJ, 
.the  wisest  of  the  wise;  instmctcd  in  all  knowle4tj,'c :  the 
moot  eaceetlent  of  excellents;  abstaining  fmm  thin;«t 
unlau'fiil:  tin-  sprii;:,'  of  \  iriui'  ami  triii'  N  irnc*';  heir 
of  the  projtlictic  (lociriiie»;  resolvcr  of  tln'  prolilem;*  of 
faith;  revealcr  of  the  orthodox  articU-s;  key  of  tlie 
treasures  of  tmth;  the  light  to  doubtful  aUegories; 
strengthened  with  the  grace  of  the  Sapreine  Le^slator 
of  mankind.  Mty  the  Meet  Hii;h  fio>I  pi  qx  tunte  thy 
farors."  The  eletiion  of  the  grand  mufii  i-  v<  st.  ,|  solely 
in  il.r  who  pveaenls  him  with  a  v  -i  ni  ri^h  sa- 

blett,  ami  allows  him  a  salary  of  a  thuusaad  aiqiers  a 
d^,  which  is  about  five  pounds  sterling.  Itesidce  thia, 
be  has  the  disposal  of  certain  benetlecs  In  to  the 

royal  mosques,  »rhich  he  makes  no  .-KTnplc  ol  m  Ilin;,'  to 
the  best  advantage;  and  on  hi^  adinivtion  to  hi:*  otline 
be  is  complinocnted  by  the  agents  of  the  boshas,  who 
make  him  the  usual  presents,  which  generally  amouut 
to  areiy  conaideraUc  sum.  It  is  the  grand  mufti's  prc- 
Rtgatire  generally  to  };irJ  tbc  sultan  with  the  swonl 


at  his  aaoenmon  to  the  throne^  a  eeranoov  which  takea 
ptoee  at  the  Meeqoa  of  Ejnb,  and  which  u  equal  to  the 

cen-mnny  of  coronation*  In  modem  days  tlie  (xnition 
of  miifti  has  lost  much  of  its  former  dignity  and  impor- 
tance.   His  fetwa,  or  di'i-ihion,  althoiii^h  attaclifrl  to 

I  the  imperial  decrees,  imparts  to  it  but  litiJc  additional 
weight.   Nor  is  his  own  dictum  iu  things  spiritual  ai> 

'  ways  considered  as  finally  binding.  The  only  preng^ 
live  of  muftis  and  ulemas  which  has  hitherto  remained 
niiroUi;lud  i»  their  U-iii;;  fxempt  from  Ixidily  or  other- 
wise degrading  punishwenia;  uur  can  their  property 
em  lie  eonfliMted,  but  dcicenda  10  their  I 


Mtiggl«toiL  See  M(,'oolktosias&, 

MuggletoniailB,  a  -m  <  t  th  it  ar.>si  in  I  jmlmd  alx.iit 
the  year  lo.M.  niul  n|  «  hi.  h  ilie  founders  were  John  Kceve 
and  Ludovie  Mii^-^l.  ton  (the  latter  bom  lG07.die«i  Uarch 
14, 1GU7),  both  until  ICil  obscure  men.  The  former's 
profcasiuii  is  not  at  all  known,  and  he  lived  but  a  little 
wh  ile  after  their  public  declant  ion  as  religionists.  3Iug- 
gleton  was  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  is  depicteil  by  his 
conleniiiorarirs  |mii_',  tliiii  hair,  low  fore  head,  pro- 

truding hrow,  hruad  hi^h  cheek-bones,  and  u  hat  phy»- 
iognomistjt  would  call  the  aggressive  nose.  These  men 
claimed  to  hare  the  spirit  of  pnphcqr*  and  that  thaif 
had  been  appointed  by  an  audible  rcrfoe  from  Ckid  as 
the  la>t  and  jrT«  atcst  pro|ihels  of  .lesus  Christ,  and  af- 
liriiied  thernstlves  to  lie  the  tiro  iritw s-u .<  of  Kfv.  xi. 
Mii;,'^!' t  111  jirot'e.-.M'd  to  be  the  "iiiouih"  of  KN'eve,  as 
Aaryu  was  of  Moses.  Thqr  aseened  a  right  to  bkas  all 
who  faroied  and  to  oaae  all  who  oppoosd  them,  and 
did  not  beiiitate  to  dedan  eternal  damnation  against 
their  adversaries.  They  fkrored  the  world  with  a  num- 
U-r  of  puliliratio!i4.  In  IO.jO  Mii^'irlelon  pulili'-lied  his 
first  |Miper,  in  which  it  was  asaerte<l  "that  he  was  the 
chief  Judge  in  the  world  iii  passing  sentence  of  etcntf 
death  and  damnation  vfitia  the  aouk  and  bodies  of  oMi; 
that  in  obetlienee  to  Mfe  oomwlsslna  he  had  already 
••iirsed  and  dari)iie<l  many  hundrecis  to  all  eternity ;  that 
in  doing  this  he  went  by  as  certain  a  rule  as  the  judges 
of  the  land  do  when  they  pa-s  uiime  according  to 
law;  and  tluti no  intlaito  flpiiit  of  Cjiriat,  nor  amr  Qo^ 
could  or  rimridte  M  to  dsKvtr  ftMB  Ma  1 


curse."  In  another  papi  r.  ]'iiMi-!!i  i|  l  iti  r.  he  iii->iste<l 
"that  he  wa-*  a*  triir  an  amli;is>aiior  ol  dod,  and  jiaij;e 
of  all  men's  ><piritual  e.^tate,  as  any  ever  was  since  the 
creation  of  the  world."  ile  also  declared  himself  above 
ordinancca  of  every  kind,  not  excepting  prayer  and 
preaching,  rejecting  all  creeds  and  Church  dis<^'i|ilineand 
authority.  The  niost  remarkable  of  his  pa|ier8  is  the 
one  I'nriii-ularly  directed  to  the  rarlininent  and  com- 
mon we.ilth  of  England,  and  to  bis  excellency  tbc  lord- 
general  Cromwell,  which  woa  entitled  A  Remonttrann 
from  tktHtermal  God.  The  ooaMquenco  was  Ai 
prophets  were  dedared  "nBhweos/*  and  iaipiiMMd  In 

"Old  RridewelL"  Another  rrniarkitye fubiiaation  was 
A  ffttieral  Kpistle  from  ikr  J/ofy  Sptnlp  i^fftK*!  from 
"Great  Trinity  Lane,  at  a  chan<Iler's  sbofvoicr  against 
cme  Mr.  Millia,  a  blown  baker,  near  ]k>w  Lane  End,  Lo^ 
don."  A  prettjr  Ml  <f»po<khm  of  their  doctrines  tbqr 
fiiniishcfl  in  165ft  in  their  pahiioation  entitled  Thrdirinr 
htoking^lat*  oftkt  Third  TeHamml  o/nur  Lord  .hitu 
Christ,  which  makes  the  chief  articles  of  their  creed  to 
have  been  confused  notions  of  GnosMO  heresica.  Thus 
they  taught  that  (iod  has  the  xvAh^ti*  man;  that 
tho'  Ttiidqr  ia  oo^  •  vwtivtx  of  aames  of  God;  that 
God  Mmedf  canto  down  to  earthy  and  was  bom  as  a 
man  anil  stiffireil  death;  and  that  during  this  time 
Klias  was  his  repreM  ntati\  e  in  heaven.  They  als<»  held 
very  sii);;til.'ir  and  not  very  inlelli;;il)le  dm  trines  eoo- 
ceniingang^.andd«riiai^.)'be  Evil  One,  thoy  uuglit, 
bOBUt  liiiiniaHi  la  B|M»  mkI  there  is  no  devil  at  all 
witfcanfttbe  bodf  of  man  or  woman;  and  that  tho  dsi^ 
ia  maa'a  spirit  of  nnclesn  reason  and  cursed  imagina- 
tion, and  that  this  is  the  only  de\  il  we  have  now  tO 

Aoaoidiag  to  tliem  iho  liwil  of  man  is  i 
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•giln.  The  woriw  of  Ludorle  If  ugfdcton,  with  his  por- 

trait  pretixcil.  were  puhlished  in  \7bCt,  an<i  A  comphle 
CoHfrtii'ii  <i/lhr  Wolkt  of  Hte.ce  and  Muffffleton,  twjtthi  r 
teiih  iithtr  Mng^UtoniitH  TraeU,yKU  published  liy  Homc 
of  their  modem  foUowen  ia  IftSS  (8  vi^  4to>.  A  list 
of  books  uid  gencnl  index  to  RMre't  and  Mvgglctoa'a 
works  WM  published  in  l>M6,  royal  8vo.  Among  tlie 
works  written  against  ttioni  are  the  following:  The 
Xfir  H'itmtsfg  provtd  t,>!<l  //>ntirf,  by  William  I'enn 
(_1672,  4t<il;  A  Irue  Rt pre  sent  at  inn  of  the  abturd  and 
tnitchinoui  /'rinrij>le.i  oj'the  Sect  commonly  ktioirn  by  the 
Nam  c/Mi^j^tUHmm  (Load.  16M,  4u>).  MuggleUNi 
•ueceedcd  in  gathering  a  large  nomber  of  foUowen,  and 
at  tlic  tiiiu-  of  liis  (lentil  flOOD  the  Mii^'ulc-toriiaiKS  as 
tlM'V  »-alk>il  t hem»c'lvf.-«,  were  largely  scattered  all  over 
England.  They  suttsLsted  in  good  nunil>crs  until  the 
end  of  the  first  qiiaiter  of  this  century ;  but  the  census 
of  18SI  showed  no  tiaoe  of  theni,nd  thegr  are  anppeaed 
to  be  now  wcUnigh  extinct.  In  1868  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  feet  in  mr«lem  times,  Mr.  .losopli  (Jan- 
iL  r.  I'.ii  .1.  and  tiie  LoihIkii  ]>apors  then  announced  thai 
with  him  expired  the  Miiggletonian^  He  hod  Sus- 
tained a  place  of  worship  for  a  few  of  like  mind  with 
hirosrlf.  Ms.  Uander  is  spoken  of  as  a  "sincere  mem- 
ber of  the  sect  called  3fugglotonians  for  upwards  of  sixty 
year-i."  MuL';;lotiMi  liimwlf  lity*  hurieil  in  Spinning- 
wheel  Alley,  Muorficlds,  with  the  following  inscription 
over  his  tomb: 


"While  ronasolenms  nud  large  inK-riptionii  ;;lvc 
Might,  splendor,  nud  past  death  make  polvuta  live. 
It  (a  enough  briefly  to  writ*  thjr  namai, 
Saeceoding  times  bjr  that  will  read  Hur  fan*; 
Tb  jr  deeds^  tlnr  acts,  ammd  the  worio  rsanond, 
No  foreign  sml  where  Mnggleton'a  not  foaud." 

Sec  Chamberlain,  Trfjimf  Slafe  nf  En<)land  (170'2\  y. 
2<)8;  Tituuael.  of"  the  Liverpool  Lit.  and  I'hil.  StKitty, 
I8e8-70;  Stoughton,  E(xle$.  /Jitt.  of  England  {Ch.  of 
the  Redor.y,  ii,  208;  Evans,  Diet,  of  Sects,  etc.;  Hunt, 
ReSgiotu  Thought  of  Englaitd,  i,  24 1.    (J.  H,  W.) 

Mulile  (or  ifuhliut).  Hi  inuu  ii.  a  tJirman  theo- 
logian, was  bora  at  Braoen,  March  7,  IfitiG.  lie  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  but  went 

in  1686  to  Hamburg  to  Rtudy  ancient  languages,  and 
from  there  to  the  nniversity  at  (iiesuH'n,  where  lie  "iiul- 
icd  theology.  He  tlx  ii  !i|H'nt  a  year  at  Frankfort -on- 
tbe-Oder;  in  1G88  attended  lectures  at  Kiel,  in  1G89  at 
L(^"><V*Bdinl6Watmtt«nbag;  Ha  was  appainled 
in  1691  professor  of  the  Qwak  and  Oriental  languages, 
of  poetry  and  ecclesiastical  elocution,  at  the  I'liiversity 
of  Ki<  l.  In  l(!9"i  he  made  a  vnyage  tliroii|,'h  England 
and  Holland,  and  thus  secured  in  U'i'.K>  the  jiositiun  of 
profcsjor  of  theology  and  inspector  of  i^trhools  of  Schles- 
vig-Holstein.  In  1697  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
city  chur^  at  Kiel;  but  as  tlwt  plaee  did  not  salt  him. 
he  ai'o  pt' il  :i  ■  ill  ill  KJ'.'H  a-  ^oniTal  siiporintendenl. 
chief  i-oiirt-preachcT,  and  pniv<i-.[  at  (ioltorf,  with  the 
title  of  chieif  counadlor  of  tin-  (  onsistor^-,  but  had  to 
resign  this  position  on  account  of  some  difficulties  at  the 
court;  he  letumed  to  Kiel,  and  waa  appolntod  in  1724 

sent. If  of  the  university.  He  died  De.-.  7.  17:?.1.  Miihle 
had  a  (li-<p(iie  \vitli  the  Wanish  MiiHTiiiieiiili  iit-fieneral 
.S-bwarz,  who  accused  him  of  Ix'iiiL,'  a  iiiillciiarian  and 
a  disciple  of  Cocceius,  who  had  tried  to  cause  a  schism 
in  the  Schleswi^Holstein  Church.  3Iuhlc  was  even 
obliged  to  go  into  court,  when  ha  repiiniaiMied  Schwan 
aercrcly;  Init  the  dispute  did  not  end  until  Schwan 

died.  Hi*  most  importaKt  works  are:  De  J/fMiVi  st- 
dmtt  ud  dt:xtram  Dri ;  DUnrtatio  phUoloffico-lheolofpai 
ad  vMlenmium  iocum  Pm,  cx,  1  contra  ^(/ivltppiviiav 
Jtuimorumt  tub  moderamiiie  D.  doM  (Uiaae,  1687, 4to) : 
<— /Ma^jijiM  dir  orvfitm  Imgnamm  ttirpeque  ae  matn 
(irter/r,  l.iitinir,  tt  (itrriKinictT  //tbr<t<i  (KiImII,  UV.*'2. 
8vii):  hiijihnis,  fin-  ilr  uhitH  (',  AUmiIi,  yjorn'o.Xiid.)' 
titcrrr  Ihri  MitMi'/rltr  iiiiiriiinie  relif/iofn,  quo  jHir  tsl, 
ajfectu  cultuque  dicalum  (ibid.  1G95,  foL) : — A'urte  A  n- 
tiigt  derfalichtH  BetektMigmigtn  det  Jhr.Jona  Sthearz 
«9H»  ite  (aehleawig,  170^  9vo}  t-^fMNcriNV  nrMM** 


I  dener,  jetziffer  ZeU  erreylm  Afattriea  hi  drti  OrdBao* 

tiomreilin  Liirzlich  tihi/t /iiindrlt,  mh»t  tinem  Vorhrrickt 
run  1).  Sr/nrtirz'em  mu!ic/is(  irider  Hh  htr(ju*gr<)tbeHtn 
Triiri.  f'fiiliu*titcAer  Vorrpicle,  Priiicipia  und  Chiliat- 
MUM  stlbst  tjvHatuU,  m  das  sdmmtlicKs  fjchkirif)  llntstiim 
itehe  Mtniiterium  (ibid.  I70B,  M^  t^De  aeeto  jtodi*  im 
eceksia  orthodoxa  tUaildo,  umbtfjo  ad  lerlionr*  puUiens 
in  tStros  orthodoxa'  eedesia  sj/mboUcos  unirrt  »e  nc  si'/il- 
Itttim  lit-  r.i-iituwhis  (Kilon,  17 1'J.  1  to) :— .1/.  /,«//« ri 
propv»iliones  pro  declaratione  tirtutis  iuduiffeiuiarum, 
qua  ostemUtur,  fnoNftm  &m  et  r^nMica  et  tccUtia  no- 
cuerint,ftimHqu»9maemtrUotimrtformationiatm» 
fftlicv,  turn  seAsMMtfi  M  eraimle  mofo  eausam  ae  ocrnno- 
nem  tuppeditarint  (Hamburg,  1717, 4 ti>i  -.—I it  vai  iU pon- 
tifcum  iisque  iniquissimis  ttdrfrnin  drsitrft,  rtyrt  ae 
principts  moHtionibus  et  ah  cln  isti  ricariis,  quales  «e 
jaetant,  longe  aikmma^  dissertalio  (luk>n,  1729, 4to) : 
— JSrjnMMS  A.  CkuraAttdtH  mi  Hmr.  ZStfAaideimt,  Mar- 

tyris  apprime  celebra/i,  locum  Mddoiffiuni  in  I>ilhmnr- 
siam  voaili,  ac  Odouiir  Ai/rippiiur  d.  Jh  .s>/(/,  lj29, 
concretnud,  nirmnrlir  fidcnmlrr  rtnovitnihr  (ibid.  1733, 

fuU).   See  Diiring,  Otltkr.  Thtol.  DmUMands,  iv,  618> 

Milblberg;  Battle  of.  Sec  Tmrrrv-i-KAKs'  WAfc 

M titalanlMtg,  Fiiedexloli  ▲ngus^  a  miniatcff 

of  the  Lutheran  Church,  noted  in  the  Kcvolutionary 

lii^tory  of  this  comitrv,  wa-*  the  second  son  of  Dr.  H.  >!, 
Mulil<'nl)< Ti,'.  and  wa^  Ikihi  at  the  Trsppe,  5Iontg»imery 
(>>.,  I'a..  .Inn.  2t).  17.VI.  He  was  educated  at  Hallo,  in 
Sflxony,  and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  tbe  miniatiy 
before  his  return  to  this  oouutry.  Be  was  pastor  for 
a  time  in  LctMuion  Cob,  also  at  New  Banover  and  Read- 
ing, I'a.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  cniilinucd  to  reside,  a*-  |ia-tor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  until  the  nritiMh  entered  the  city.  lu  conse- 
quence of  Ills  devotion  to  American  principles^  it  was 
supposed  if  he  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  the  cfieny  he 
would  be  the  Tictin  «f  ciad  and  vindictive  tnatment; 
he  therefore  reoiuved  to  Pcnnisylvaiiia.  and  tmik  charge 
for  a  seastin  of  the  Lutheran  ctuigregation  in  New  Han- 
over. Having  been  called  by  the  people  into  political 
life,  he  laid  aside  the  duties  of  the  ministiy.  In  1779 
he  was  dected  n  member  efthe  Ctmtlnental  Congresa. 
He  was  also  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention 
which  assembled  to  ratify  the  new  Federal  I 'on.<»titution, 
and  was  selected  by  i nlleatrues  tn  preside  over  their 
delilterationa.  lie  w a.t  repeatedly  chosen  as  a  repiesent- 
aiivc  to  Congress  under  the  new  constitution,  and  on 
two  different  eocasiona  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 
He  was  a  prominent  and  usefid  statesman.  He  was 
iinivt  r-ially  esteemed,  and  died,  greatfy  lamented)  at 
L.ancaster  in  1812.  (M.U&) 

VMilBnhvrs,  Ootthllf  Henry  Smeat,  D.D., 

the  youngest  son  of  I>r.  H.  M.  MublenfKTg,  was  bom  at 
the  Trapiie,  Fa.,  Nov.  1 7, 1 7.'»;}.  He  spent  several  years  at 
ihe  (.Tnivemity  of  Halle  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies 
for  the  sacred  office.  On  his  return  to  this  oomtry  in 
1770 he  was  oidnned  to  the  work  of  the  mtntstiT,  and  im- 
mediately  liocntne  assistant  to  his  father,  ami  thir  l  min- 
ister of  the  I'nited  Lutheran  churcbn  in  riiila-li  Ipbia. 
He  continued  to  occupy  this  |Hjsitioii  until  the  llritish 
obtained  {MissesHion  of  the  city.  As  he  was  Uircatencd 
with  the  halter,  liecause  of  his  zealous  attacbmcnt  to 
the  cause  of  tbe  iteroiution,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
flee  from  the  scene  of  danger.  Disguised  under  a 
blanket,  and  w  ith  a  rifle  on  his  fbouliicr,  lie  had  nearlv 
fallen  into  hostile  hand.s  through  the  treachery  of  a 
Tory  innkee|>er,  who  had  intentionally  dirceted  Un  to 
Uke  the  road  by  which  the  Btitiah  were  approndiingi. 
Warned,  howvver,  in  season,  he  succeeded  in  making 

bis  c^-ape,  anil  rearhed  New  Hanover  in  stfety,  Kc- 
lieved  for  a  time  from  prol'<st<ional  dutii-v,  he  cnfjoged 
with  great  zest  in  the  study  of  Uitany,  and  aeqiiiied 
I  that  love  for  this  favorite  pursuit  wbicb  afterwards  so 
j  strongly  manifested  itsd£  On  the  daetlon  of  iiia  brnC^ 
I  er  to  ndvii  office  he  noceeJed  him  as  pastor.  Intha 
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Tear  17H0  he  rcmovcil  to  Lancaster,  where  he  labored 
ill  the  niini.>[ry  with  j:riai  efficitncy,  enjoying  the  uii- 
tutcmipteii  regard  of  liu  ci)iij;n'f;.ilii>n.  ami  excrcuin;; 
aa  inlluetice  in  the  OOBiniunity  vsliii  h  it  is  rar«?ly  the 
privilege  of  the  noit  highly  favurea  to  enjoy,  until  hie 
ileath,  which  occurred  May  23, 1816.  He  waa  •  man 
of  vigorous  intellect  niul  cxti  iiAive  nttaiiinMnla.  He 
was  an  ahle  theologian,  a  liiiguiitt,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished as  an  Oriental  scholar.  His  acquisitions 
ia  medictne,  cheniatrv,  and  mineralogy  were  alao  con- 
■iderable.  As  a  botaiuit  he  had  a  European  l«patatilN^ 
anil  wax  in  <  i>iTr-<i"Mi<l(  ntc  with  the  roost  di<itingui6hed 
savaiM  »r  till'  <  uiiliin  lit.  II in  Cal^iLtiiut  I'luntai  um  and 
Detcriplio  Ubtrior  (I'liimiiiiim  arf  km^wn.  His 

flora  lAUtctuliietuit  is  still  in  manuscript,  as  well  as 
aeveral  triuitises  in  the  oepattmeot  «f  Ihcolegy  and 
elhii-.  iM.l.S.) 

Muhlenberg,  Heuiy  Ansiuitue,  a  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  noted,  howerert  mofe    •  atates- 

nun  than  as  a  theologian,  was  the  son  of  the  preeedii^, 
and  lx>m  at  l-ancaster,  I'a.,  May  18, 1782.  He  was 
1  ir^.-h'  i-iiii(-ai(><l  liy  hii  fnthcr;  ami,  after  stiiilying 
theolojjy,  was  ordained  for  tlic  ministry,  ond  became 
pnlor  at  Keading,  I'a.,  in  1><02.  I'tior  health  obliged 
hin  to  leaiiga  in  1828,  and  he  retired  to  live  on  a  farm. 
He  waa,  howerer,  not  suffered  long  to  enjny  this  life, 
for  he  was  chosen  nioml>or  nf  t'ont;rps,-<  in  IMJl',  nnil  so 
continued  until  IKW,  when  hi-  was  niaMi'  minister  to 
Austria,  a  position  which  he  held  until  IHIO.  He  also 
held  other  political  offices.  He  was  a  candidate  fur  gov- 
ernor of  hie  atate  in  1885^  and  declined  in  1887  the  sec- 
retark-ship  of  the  navy  and  the  mission  to  Russia.  He 
published  the  life  of  his  uncle,  Gem  Muhlenberg  (PhiU. 
1819). 

Muhlenberg,  Henry  Meloblor.  D.D..  the  p.i- 
triarch  of  the  Kvaiigelical  Lutheran  Chiirtli  in  Amer- 
ica, was  born  .Sept.  t>.  1711,  at  KinlM-ck.  in  llaiinver. 
then  a  free  city  of  Germany.  He  waa  the  son  of  Nico- 
las Melchior  and  Amu  Hiiria  KMaschmidt,  originally 
flaxon,  but  who,  like  many  of  the  earlier  followers  of 
the  great  Reformer,  having  suffered  severely  during  the 
Thirty-\  iMrs' War,  whii  li  fur  a  time  thrcatciifd  the  ex- 
tcrminatiiiu  of  tlio  l'rute>ta;it  nU^iiui  in  Europe,  rc- 
inored  to  Kiubpck.  His  futhcr  waa  well  itnown  in  the 
community,  and  highly  estoetntd.  I U-  was  a  member  of 
tiM  dty  ooondl,  and  also  held  a  Jmlicial  apiKiintmcnt, 
fivm  wliifh  ho  dfrivfil  the  n<'ce»kary  mean-,  l.ir  the  sup- 
port of  his  fatuily.  Hi'*  iiii>ilier  was  thf  diiii;;!itfr  of  a 
retired  ollicer,  and  is  n  pri'MMitt-d  a*  a  woman  of  itterling 
good<4euse,gteat  energy,  and  devoted  piety,  lleniywas 
taAf  dedieatod  to  God  in  Chriatiao  baptism,  and  waa 
caiefuUy  instructed  by  his  parents  in  the  principles  and 
dutiea  of  the  Chrisliati  religion.  These  intlaenc(>!«  were 
sever  effaced  from  his  mind.  In  h'a  yoiuh  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  character  whicli  pr.n  ed  so  %''aiuable  in 
bis  future  life.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  lliaihther 
Ilia  studies  were  lAtemiptcd,  and  be  was  thrown  npon  bis 
own  resources  for  a  support ;  but  his  leisure  hours  were 
faithfull  V  (I ntril  to  the  m-<piisiiiu:i  of  kjuiwU  il;;!-.  Nuth- 
ing  couM  rfpreAS  his  love  of  siiudy.  Hi.*  early  Uli-  was 
yean  of  privation  sad  toil,  yet  without  this  preparatory 
discipline  be  would  probably  never  have  aoquind  those 
haUtMofadi^rdiwiee  and  sjrateAiatie«flbrt,tliatati«nigtb 
of  purpose  and  heroic  detemiinalinn,  which  so  pmaii> 
nently  marked  his  HultAcqnont  career,  an<l  contrihnted 
so  much  to  his  usLfulncss  in  thi.s  Western  World.  From 
Ilia  twelfth  till  his  twenty-lirsi  year  young  Muhlenberg 
toikd  incessantly  in  his  elTirts  in  a.'viist  in  the  mainten- 
asoe  of  the  family,  yet  during  the  intervals  of  repose 
he  1m|m>ved  every  opportunity  afTonlet^  him  for  roentsl 
oulluri'.  Oil  rcai  liiiifi  his  rnaidiiKHl  he  w^curod  the  (h>- 
stlion  of  tutor  ni  the  schiMd  of  Hnphelius  at  Zeilerfeld, 
and  tlie  time  not  officially  em|  li>yeil  he  devoteil  to 
study.  In  the  spring  of  1785  be  entered  the  University 
^  CKittingen,  when  be  remaltied  for  thiee  jtm,  tn- 
over  all  the  diificulties  he 
'     VI.— Z  z 


winning  the  confidence  of  his  inatructors.  The  pioii* 
tc.ii  liiiiLCs  of  Dr.  0|N»rin,  who  lind  kimUy  received  him 
into  his  family  and  employed  him  as  an  arnanuensi:), 
e.\erte<l  over  him  a  most  favorable  intluciioe, awakening 
in  him  a  deeper  biaight  into  his  own  character,  and  a 
clearer  apprehension  of  the  plan  of  salvation.   "  Ity  his 

lecture-,"  hi'  says,  "on  the  tutnl  dcjiravily  <if  our  n  itiiri- 
I  was  niUL'h  nmved,  and  so  oiiivim  *  i!  of  my  >iiihihii"« 
that  I  loathed  myself  on  account  of  my  fully.  1  wn.i 
oon%'inccd  by  the  Word  of  God  that  till  this  periud  my 
wndentanding  in  spiritual  things  waa  daili;  that  my 
win  was  disinclined  to  that  new  life  which  proceeds 
from  God;  that  my  memory  bod  been  employe<l  only 
in  collectin;;  ranial  ihin^is,  niy  imagination  in  dis<-iivcr- 
iiig  sinful  objecLii  for  the  gratitication  of  my  perverted 
■flbctions^  and  my  members  by  habitual  use  had  licooma 
weapons  of  unrigbteouancsa.  But  as  1  learned  to  rec- 
ognise sin  as  sin,  then  followed  sorrow,  repentance,  and 
hntr<.-il  of  it  "hainc  and  humiliation  on  account  of  it  — 
hunger  atiti  thirst  for  the  righteousness  of  .Jesus  Christ. 
In  this  state  of  mind  I  was  direi  icd  to  the  crucified 
Saviour;  the  merits  of  bis  death  gave  me  life;  my 
thlntwasqtteiiehedbvhinii,tlieI4vingSip(iaf.*'  Fram 
this  perini  he  became  a  moH  earnest  Christian.  He 
bunied  with  an  anient  <Iesirc  to  «lo  goo<!.  On  his  grad- 
uation at  ( iol  I  infill  lie  ri  |i:iir<'d  to  Ilalle.  There  hc 
continued  his  »tiiiiies,  and  taught  in  ilie  Orphan  House. 
He  lived  un  the  most  intimate  ti  rnis  wiih  i-'ranke,  ('el- 
Isrius,  and  Kabriduik  Uy  their  advice  be  was  led  U% 
pre|)are  himself  for  the  missionary  woitc,  and  Bengal 
was  the  point  stleiteil  as  the  fielil  of  Iii-  o|ier.-itiiii\s. 
While  arrangements  were  making  to  senil  him  to  liulia, 
ami  just  after  he  had  been  solemnly  set  apart  t<>  tlie 
work  of  the  ministry,  a  most  importunate  application 
ftom  congregations  in  Pemwylvania  reached  Ciermany 
for  some  one  to  ttupply  the  great  .spiritual  drttitutiou 
that  exi-i'Ml.  The  attention  of  tlie  faoultv  was  imme- 
diately directeil  to  Muhlenberg,  then  in  hi*  thirty-lir»l 
year,  as  a  most  suitable  person  for  the  position.  Cheer- 
fully yielding  to  the  call,  and  with  unshaken  i 
in  Gwl,  he  was  ready  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  I 
and  the  society  of  friends,  as  well  ns  the  prospects  of 
future  distinction  to  whidi  a  iiiiml  mi  lii;,'hly  gifted 
might  have  aspired,  and  to  scUlc  in  this  remote  aiul,  at 
that  time,  wild  and  inhoapi^ble  region  aa  a  humble  in- 
stmmsntfurtheadvanoeaentofChriat'akinigdom.  He 
reached  this  country  in  1742.  His  arrival  was  an  oeea- 
siou  of  great  joy  and  inexpressihle  gratitiulo  tn  lii-i  (ler- 
man  brethren.  The  Church  hc  found  in  a  must  wrt-tt  h- 
ed  condition;  in  his  own  language,  it  was  not  jilniitn/ii, 
but  piantamki.  There  had  beeu  numerous  .settlements 
in  diftanit  pnrta  of  the  oontitfy,  and  some  of  them  had 
been  fumisliBd  with  able  and  faithful  ministers,  but  as 
a  genera]  thing  the  Lutheran  population  had  Ijeen  sadly 
iie;.dieted.  Muhleiili<  r^4"s  aiiveiii  t!)i  refore  marks  a  new 
lera  in  the  hi»tory  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  cuun- 
tr}-.  Its  character  soon  changed ;  its  ooudiUon  gradu- 
ally improved;  its  pimtion  was  at  once  strengtlianed^ 
and  permanence  given  to  its  opentiona.  Pnqnent  ac- 
cessions were  iiin  l''  t  >  tlir  r.iiik^  of  the  mini-try  -  nieu 
eilucaleil  at  Halle,  unbutd  witli  the  ^l)irit  of  their  .Mai- 
ler, and  n  holly  devote<l  to  their  work,  ufion  whose  laiMn 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  signally  rested.  £ntering  upon 
the  dtsebaige  of  his  datics^  Ifuhlenberg  amiinwd  the 
paitonl  cave  of  the  associated  churches  of  Philadelphia, 
New  Hanm'er,  mul  I'mvidence,  w  hii-h  had  united  in  a 
call  fur  a  iiiiiii-ti  r.  'I'liese  three  t-<iiif;reL.';iiiiiiis  cdiiiiii- 
ucd  to  form  the  more  prominent  scenes  of  his  minislerial 
labors,  although  there  was  probably  nut  an  organized 
Lutheran  church  in  his  day  in  which  he  did  not  fircach ; 
and  when  a  difficulty  occurred  In  any  congregation,  his 
aiil  wa-  nhv  av  -  iiivokeil,  and  s«.-li!om  iliil  he  fail  in  rec- 
onciling dilTcrences  and  restoring  contidence.  His  du- 
ties, in  many  respects,  resembled  those  of  an  itinerant 
bisliop  wboBB  dtooeoe  extended  over  a  large  territoiy. 
Often  ha  undertook  diatmit  and  iricsoma  Journeys  for 
tha  poipoM  of  .gatliertng  together  tlm  aeattand  floel^ 
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pireadiini;  tlw  Word  md  admlnhtflring  the 

introducinp  salutary  ilisciprinp  for  the  povemment  of 
the  churches,  ntiil  [n  rfornnii>j  oitier  kind  services,  in  his 
ilesire  to  repair  tl.c  wnste  places  of  Zion  and  promote 
tbe  cause  of  genuine  piety.  The  care  of  the  cliurchcs 
raMed  upon  bim.  He  had  the  confidence  of  the  people ; 
his  presence  eveiywbera  impind  hope  His  opinions 
were  valuetl;  hin 'influence  WM  bonndlcM  and  tinprec- 
eileiiteii.  The  lir»t  three  years  of  his  min^!^lr^•  in  Iliis 
cotiiitri-.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  resided  in  Philadelphia;  the 
next  si\ie<'n  at  Providence.  In  1761  h«  RturMd  to 
Fhiladelpliia,  umI  remained  lifkMn  ywn,  tho  coodition 
of  thinpt  in  the  congregation  tbera  raqiiiiing  bis  pres- 
ence. In  177i^  he  n'smneil  his  char^'  in  the  country. 
Diirinf;  the  W  ar  of  the  Anurienii  Itevoluiion.  |jecaii»c 
of  his  devotion  to  the  prini  iples  Involved  in  the  utru};- 
gle^be  excited  sgaitut  bim  the  most  violent  opposition, 
•od  hk  life  Drat  oAco  exposed  to  ianDioent  [i«riL  He 
was  warned  Mid  eatreated  to  remore  brtbcr  into  tho 
interior  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  but  he  always  rc- 
fuM'tl.  He  was  exten:iively  known,  and  h]^  n  lntions  to 
the  Revolution  were  well  understood.  Many  took  ad- 
vanta^  of  his  position,  and  peraons  ef  «D  dMiea  icaortp 
ed  to  his  house.  '*Hia  home,"  says  a  contcflBponiyr 
"was  ooRstantly  filled  with  fugitives,  acquaintances  and 
Htnnprersi,  with  the  po<ir  anil  h\in{xri-,  noble  ami  common 
lie'^fjars.  The  hui»j;r\-  never  went  away  nns-aiistied.  nor 
the  Mifferinn  unc»>mfortcd."  The  last  few  year*  of  his 
life  Dr.  Utihletibei){'s  health  gradually  dedined.  His 
mind,  in  prospect  of  death,  was  edm,  sustained  by  a 
hnmlilf  yet  firm  rcHiince  upon  the  Saviour  of  siiinen*. 
When  the  summons  eaine,  with  entire  eoni|H>»iire,  ami 
in  confident  expeetalinn  of  a  itmnortAlity,  he 

yielded  up  his  spirit,  and  rented  in  the  U»!«om  of  his 
God.  His  active  and  ttscful  career  terminated  Oct.  7, 
1787.  His  death  was  the  occa-nion  of  wide-sptead  and 
nnaflbcted  aormw.  The  [Kople  ^c\'ed  that  they  should 
nil  lon;;cr  *<:•<•  his  face  awl  li>tcii  to  pntrni.nl  oxni'^cls. 
He  wa'i  the  friend  and  father  of  all,  and  all  reganled  it 
as  their  duty  an<l  privilej^  to  mourn  "their  father, 
fricmi,  example,  guide  renwvcU."  In  many  places  the 
belb  were  ttdled,  the  chnrelies  enshrouded  in  nonming, 
and  funeral  wrmons  delivered,  in  pratefnl  rememlimnec 
of  the  dejmrted,  and  a«  testimonials  of  the  resp<'i  t  his 
worth  everywhere  inspired.  The  honoreil  remains  of 
the  patriarch  peacefully  rest  near  the  church  which  was 
so  king  the  scene  of  his  earnest  labors,  and  in  which  he 
so  often  dispensed  the  symbols  of  the  Savicmr's  love 
amonp  the  people  of  God,  and  animated  them  in  their 
Christian  pilgrimage  by  the  hopes  and  consolations  of 
the  (Jcmpel.  The  history  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  life  is 
the  )li^tory  of  one  of  the  noblest  minds,  conseciating  its 
learning,  its  afiections,  its  inflnenoe^  iu  eoeigics^  to  all 
the  interests  of  the  Choreh  end  of  hvmanitr,  to  the 

glory  and  service  of  that  Saviour  who  redwtiied  liim 
with  his  own  precious  blood.  He  possessed  a  ctimbina- 
tion  of  qualilieH  which  ])cculiarly  fnted  him  for  the  du- 
ties he  was  called  to  perfiMm  Gifted  by  nature  with 
tbe  highest  powen,  which  iiad  been  btmoght  voder  the 
intlnencc  of  the  l»e*t  culture:  endowed  with  a  noble 
heart,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  divine  grace  and 
di*!  ipiini'il  in  tlie  s4'h(M>l  of  alllit  tiim :  and  in  the  ]«-— 
session  of  a  p)iy>i<-nl  constitution  which  in  early  life  had 
been  Inined  ti<  lal><>r;  with  an  ardent,  active  piety,  an 
eaiDsat  and  cttUtusiastic  devotion  to  the  work,  nothing 
seemed  wanting  ibr  the  sncceasnil  aoeomplishraent  of 
hiit  mission.  He  was  the  man  kindly  raised  up  by 
Prr>vidcnoe  for  tl.c  particular  emergency  required  at  the 
time  in  this  ^v(  -r< m  hemisphere.  The  mr>st  sanguine 
•xpeetatioos  of  his  snooeas  weia  entertained  by  those 
who  selected  him  ibr  the  misiiaB.  These  expeetatiena 
wen  iiMfc  than  realized.  His  pnlae  is  descrve<IIy  in 
all  I  bo  i  liurt'hes.  He  hm  left  a  name  frai:rant  with  t)ie 
riclii-^t  bmiiir  attainable  in  tlii-^  lifi  — that  kI"  a  1,'tmhI 
man,  sincere  in  his  professions  and  upright  in  his  con- 
duct, widely  esteemed  and  greatly  beloved.  H  is  society 
was  aoqght  and  his  influenee  ooorted  by  the  kaimd 


flNBefthedaT.   By  the  spedd  biritation  of  tbe  fbe> 

ulty  he  atteniied  the  Commencement  exercises  of  Prince- 
ton ("olk'L,'!-.  and  from  the  l.'niversity  of  Pennsylvania 
be  received  the  doctorate  in  divinity,  a  distinction  in 
those  days  rarely  conferred,  and  only  upon  thoae  whose 
claims  to  the  honor  were  unqnesttsoable.  See  Hel- 
muth,  Dtnkmal  drr  Litbt ».  Aektmff.  tic,  (Phila.  1788) ; 
Stoever.  fJ/e  of  If.  Sf.  SfuUtnhertr  (Phils.  1»6G) ;  Kram,'. 
Uii.  /.V  >•.  I  Lntb.)  i.  ,VM\  '>'.«>.    ( \\.  I,.  S.) 

Muhlenberg,  John  Peter,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Henry  Melchior  Hnltlenlierg,  and 
was  beni  at  tbe  Trappe,  Montgonery  Coon^,  Fa^  Oct. 
1, 174fl.  His  early  edtieatieB  waa  aondncted  by  bis  fa- 
ther and  T>r.  Smith,  of  Philaddpllia.  In  the  Mxteenth 
year  of  his  ago  he.  with  his  two  brothers,  was  Mnt  to 
(iermany  to  be  eilucate<l  at  the  University  of  Halle. 
On  his  return  to  this  country,  in  1768,  he  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  tbe  Lutbaian  Ctraidi,  «mI  was  for  a  season 
{lastor  of  chnrches  in  Mew  Germantown  and  I<c<i  min- 
ster, N.  J.  In  1772  he  removed  to  W<¥K!-t.>ck.  Hun- 
morc  ('■i\inly  (now  Slienan<l(iab).  Va.,  wlnre  many  (kt- 
mftiu  Irom  the  Miildle  States  bad  t^ttk-d,  ami.  furming 
tliemselves  into  a  congregation,  requested  Dr.  Muhlen- 
bei|;  to  send  tbem  bis  son  as  their  rector.  These  Lu- 
therans, in  eonseqnence  of  the  laws  then  existing:  in 
Virginia  on  the  subject  of  Cluircli  eslahlishment.  liad 
organized  as  members  of  tbe  Swe<lish  branch  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  in  order  that  their  minister 
might  enforce  the  pajment  of  tithes,  it  was  neccasaiy 
that  be  should  be  invested  with  cpiseopai  ordination. 
.Accordingly  Mr.  Muhlenberg  repaired  to  Knc:lai:d  fur 
the  puqwise,  and  in  connection  witli  Mr.  Wbito,  after- 
wards the  venerable  biNhop  of  Pennsylvania,  was  or- 
daine<l  as  priest  by  the  lord  bishop  of  London.  He  con- 
tinued bis  labors  in  Virginia  till  1775,  when  hb  ardent 
patriotism  and  militar}-  spirit  induced  him,  at  the  sollo* 
itation  of  general  Washington,  with  whom  he  was  on 
the  most  iiilim.'ite  tcrTii".  to  .'icoepl  a  colonel's  coniini.-— 
i'wn  in  the  iirmy.  It  is  said  that  after  he  ha<l  n-et  iveil 
bis  appointment  he  preached  a  valcdictori'  to  his  con- 
gicgation,  in  tbe  course  of  which  be  eloquently  depict- 
ed tlie  wrongs  our  country  bad  strfhrrd  fiom  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  then  added  that  "there  was  a  time  for  all 
tliiMg>;  a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  pray;  but  thcTe 
is  also  a  time  to  fight,  and  that  lime  has  now  come." 
Then,  pronouiKing  tbe  benediction,  be  deliberately  laid . 
aside  his  gown,  which  bail  thns  far  concealed  Ms  ariK^ 
tary  uniform,  and,  proceeding  to  the  door  of  the  church, 
ordered  the  drums  to  heat  for  recruits.  Nearly  three 
hundreil  men  etilisfed  mub  r  bis  banner,  with  wlmm  lie 
immc<liately  marched  to  the  protection  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sul- 
livan's lalaiHi,  and  performed  a  conspicuous  part  in  all 
our  Sonthem  eampaigna.  HsTing  been  pnmeted  in 
1777  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gerierfll,  he  held  command 
in  the  liattles  of  Urandywinc  and  (iermanhiwn,  and 
shared  the  dangers  and  responsibilities  of  Monmouth, 
Stony  Point,  and  Yorktown.  Ho  continued  in  the  set^ 
Tiee  until  tlie  dose  of  the  war,  and  was  thin  pninoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  Itoforc  the  anoy  waa  dis- 
lianded.  After  the  war,  under  the  old  coitttitntion  of 
1  Vnn-ylvania,  Ijc  was  dd  tcil  vice-president  of  the  state, 
wiiti  Iknjaniin  Franklin  as  president.  He  was  chosen 
for  several  terms  as  a  representative  in  Congress,  and 
also  served  as  a  presidential  elector.  In  1801  be  waa 
selected  by  tbe  Lcgt»latai«  of  Pennsylvania  as  United 
States  S<-nator.  He  was  likewise  bon'  ri  .l  -^viih  several 
executive  ap{)ointments.  .leffcrson  apiiointed  liini  su- 
I>er^•i»or  of  the  revcnne  for  Pennsylvania,  and  afterw  ards 
collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  which  office  ha 
continued  to  hold  during  Madisonis  admlnlBlration.  He 

retained  the  coTifidence  of  the  government  till  hi*  death, 
and  enj<iye<l  the  esteem  of  the  community.  He  died  at 
his  residence  near  liray's  Fcrri%  Phila<l«!|ibin.  (Kf.  1, 
1H07,  and  waj«  buried  by  the  side  of  his  ftither  at  the 
Trappe.    See  Anderson,'  JJitf.  of  the  CtbtM  dirdlat 
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MiihUxaosan,  Jox-Tob,  or.   See  Lipman x. 
Mohlius.   See  Mum. 

Mais,  StMRON  M.viurrTK  hk,  «  French  Betnabt, 
WM  bom  in  1587  at  Orlsans.  Of  hb  Mrlier  pcnmul 
hiitonr  it  !•  onljr  known  that  he  vat  canon  and  arch- 

deai-iMi  iif  S.'Kmiii-.  l-';>i]r  years  after  C«yel'»  death 
(l»iU  )  lur  was  iii>falh<l  prufi-tsor  of  Hebrew  in  the  n>y«l 
cdUegc,  ami  kept  that  chair  until  rt  moviii  by  tkath  in 
tGU.  Muia  combiiwd  with  the  knowledge  uf  this  lan- 
guige  lolid  Judgment,  fine  dHKriminatiao,  a  pure,  tie- 
Kant,  and  eaxy  style,  and  very  cxteuaive  acquaintance 
with  sacred  history  and  the  groundwork  of  religion. 
He  hati  fhf  rc|iiitnti<m  <»f  Uin;?  out-  of  tho  most  li  nmcil 
inlerpretrm  of  the  Scripturi'5.  We  jMfssess  of  him,  J{. 
Davidit  Kimeki  CoMiuriUiirius  in  Afalaehiam,  lleb.  et 
LoL  (Parii^  1618, 4(a)  ^— /«  /Waum  scU  trimm  rabbino- 
nm  CommaitarU  /tibraiei  turn  Lot.  imlerprelaL  (Paris, 
1620,  8vo):-  .1  niiDtiitiitiien  in  I'iiiitit\iii>i  xTxir,  printL-tl 
ill  Kellarraine'i  liutitui,  Jitbniine  {UitI,  Xvo)  •.—Cum- 
twuliiriut  litffraUi  tt  kutorieus  in  unwrs  Psalmos  ft  *t- 
kcta  V,  T.  eoHtieOt  earn  vtrtivm  nova  ex  UArao  (i'ar. 
1630,  foL;  Lavan.  1770,  S  Td&  4to)«  thta  eonoieiiury 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  existence,  and  was  so 
proniiunced  by  Hotsiiet,  (i<i<leau,  (JaAsenili,  Voisin,  and 
•ither  Kouiaii  <'atlci>Jic  authnrilic*:— .l.«.i(/fi<>  WriUitis 
Utbraiea  adetrtus  Joaimit  Morini  txttxitatiouts  in 
lOnmqite  Svmarikmorum  Ptiaat«ukim  (Par.  1681, 8%'o) : 
>-an<l,  in  anawer  to  Moriii'a  repeated  ehaige^  Exer- 
dtatiowt  nihlieaf  (Par.  1G33).  a  second  defence  of  the 
Hebrevr  l<xt  iiuillid  t-vn,'/./  \'<yi'.ili*  //ttinn'rir  nllt  ni 
^Ptf.  1(>J4^,  at:c<itupnnii'<l  \vi;!i  a  S/>t,  iiiitn  rurin  um  til- 
ervmai, containing  notes  of  r.iMiins  mi  the  most  difficult 
paangaa  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joabua,  and  the 
lint  cbaptcra  of  Judges  :—CWfi;rtfiIi»  Awimadiefnwmm 
ttdFeHt'i'"i</i>im  (I'nr.  Hvoi.  The  most  of  I)c  Mu- 
U*a  writing;.'*  have,  nt'ii  r  hii  rli'itb,  been  colliTlt'il  and 
published  by  ("laude  <l'Auvor;;iif  il'ar.  Iij.'dl,  ful.!.  IIoc- 
fer,  jVoar.  JOih/.  Uiuiralf,  a.  v. ;  l>npin,  liiUioth.  det  A  u- 
Uan  BeelakulifutM  t  Nie^nin,  Uimobtt,  voL  xxxii, 
a.  V 

Mulberry  stands  in  the  Auth.  Vera,  as  the  render- 
ing af  (ha  Hah.  RS^  (Mbtt%  ngaidad  hf  GcMniu^ 
//ek  Ia*,  a.  Ti,  as  if  fmm  HSS,  lo  ttrfp),  or  in  the  plur. 
O^SC^a  (Mofai') ;  which  occurs,  the  first  in  i'aa.lxxxiv, 
8,**  Who  paariiqirtbnHigh  the  vallejrof  Am»  make  it  a 
well;  the  rain  also  filli  th  the  jhmiIs;''  the  second  in  2 
Sam.  V,  23,  24,  and  iu  1  Chruu.  xiv,  14,  \l\  where  the 
Philiatinea  baring  apicad  thanudTca  in  the  valley  of 
Rephaim,  David  waa  ordered  to  attack  them  from  be- 
hiiul,  "Ami  let  it  he.  when  Ihon  hearcst  the  soumi  of  a 

piiiiLC       tbf  li>Ii->  of  till-  iitiil'f  I  ry-t}  I  > ilia!  tin';!  >li:ilt 

bestir  thyself."  In  the  fiirmer  of  these  pa.>*sa;;t"4  the 
term  ta  usually  regarded  as  an  appellative,  i.  tj.  "  the 
valley  of  tear/'  (ao  the  Sept.  v  ceiXdc  rov  KXauiftut- 
foCf  Vulg-  faflSC*  tarMjfmanm:  lee  Baca)  ;  but  in  the 
Intlor  I  >v  .  i'  u  p!  Kilifeilly  de^ijinatei  "ome  tree  or  shrub 
(tlie  .>(  p:.  Ii.'ii  alv»  i:\ai'iftujv  in  2  tam.^  but  tixior  in  1 
Clirun. ;  the  Vul);.  y<yru«  in  both  plaoea).  The  Jewish 
labbina^  with  aeveral  modem  veniona,  iiDderataiid  the 
nulhanjMfee;  olhen  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  Nei- 
ther the  wuJberry  nor  the  prttr  trtf,  however.  satiiifle« 
tnuislaton  and  commentators,  liecaus*-  they  do  not  |h>s- 
SCM  any  ch.irai'ter*  partiouLirly  >ji'.il<lr  to  ibc  nlwiM- 
paaaageit.  With  regard  to  the  roulburrv,  iCoseiimllller 
justly  obaervea  (.i//rrfA.IV,i,Sira^;  jiibl.  hot.p.iM) 
that  tbia  interpretation  "  is  comteiuuioed  oeitbar  by  the 
ancieat  tmudatora  nor  by  the  occorrmee  of  any  ilmibu- 
tCtn  In  the  eognotc  laii;:ii  lu'i  unices  uc  ail<>|it  the 
opinion  of  (Jninus,  who  (.1  i  tm.  Hit.  iii,  7.'i  i.  having  in 
view  the  root  of  the  woni  btikuh.  "  to  weep,"'  identities 
the  name  of  the  tree  in  queation  with  the  nulbeny, 
■^from  the  UoodiJike  tears  which  the  pi— td  berrlea 
pour  Ibffth."  Tha  mulberry-tree,  moreover,  appear)  to 
have  notlier  omm  in  Scripture,  namely,  the  "syca- 
Tboqgli  then  ia  no  arideoea  to  ahow  that  the 


mull>orry-tree  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  yet  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  (jiripov)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace  vi,  34  as 
having  been,  together  with  grapajaiea^  abown  to  the 
elephants  of  Antiodiaa  Enpator,  in  order  to  inritata  these 
animab*  an<l  make  them  more  formidable  opponenta  to 
the  army  of  the  Jews.  It  is  well  known  that  many  an- 
imals arc  enmge«l  when  they  see  blood  or  aiqrihiiig  of 
the  color  of  bloo<t.    See  Svcamixk. 

Cebius  <i,  339)  quotes  Abu'l  Fadli's  dcacripUon  of  a 
shrub  of  Mecca  called  baca,  with  abundant  fruit,  distil- 
ling a  juice  from  its  branches  when  cnt  (whcnee  the 
name,  i.q.f«<r  >.  and  of  a  warniiii::  propi  rty;  apparently 
some  sjHSnes  Amyri*  or  /tuUnmixIf-minm.  Most  lex- 
icographers are  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  That 
plant  ia  probably  the  same  with  the  one  referred  to 
by  Forsk&l  (p.  198)  among  the  obscure  phmta  without 
fructilic.nioii  which  he  olitaineil  from  .lolih.p,  atid  wliirh 
he  savs  was  c«ll<'d  fxikn,  or  tbht.  with  a  iioisonous  milky 
sap.  If  this  l)c  the  same  as  the  forrmr,  both  arc  fctill 
unknown  any  further,  and  we  cannot  therefore  detcr^ 
mine  whether  they  are  fbond  in  Maitine  or  not.  Aa 
to  t  he  tree  of  which  .\bu'I  Fadli  speaks,  and  which  Spren- 
gel  (//m/.  rn  kfi-b.  p.  12)  identities  with  Amyrin  (iilea- 
ditijiii,  l.in.,  it  i»  imiMwMble  that  it  can  denote  tlie  Ixiia 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  although  there  is  an  exact  simi- 
larity in  form  between  the  llebrcw  and  Arabic  terms; 
for  the  A  nupridaetm  m  tropical  shiubs,  and  never  could 
have  grown  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  the  scriptural  lo- 
cality f'lr  'be  I'-l.'ii'ii. 

"The  tree  alluded  to  in  Scrijilun',  whateve  r  it  i-,  must 
be  common  in  Palestine,  must  grow  in  the  neiglilKirhood 
of  water,  have  ita  leaves  easily  moved,  and  have  a  name 
in  aome  of  the  cognate  languagea  aimilar  to  the  H«bmw 
biiL-ii.  The  onlv  one  answering  to  tlirsc  conditions  is 
thai  called  lud  i>y  (he  Arabs,  or  rather  $fiiifnil-<il-bak — 
that  is,  the  Ji>/  or  >/iiiit  tree.  It  seem?  to  I'o  so  cjilled 
from  its  aeeds,  when  loosened  from  their  capsular  cover- 
ing, floa^ag  about  like  gnats,  in  consequence  of  being 
covered  with  light,  silk-like  hairs,aa  is  the  case  with  those 
'  of  the  willow.  In  Kichardson's  Arabic  dictionary  the 
/>'//>';■'.  1-  <  MK~i  icrcd  to  be  the  elm  :  but  from  a  [msaago 
of  l>io!*oriili'<.  [in  ^erved  by  l*lem|iiii<.  the  dirdar  of  the 
I  Arabians  seemi  to  lie  another  kind  of  bak-trce,  pr«»bably 
the  orfor  cii^icaia  (tree  of  gnats)  of  the  Latin  tfaosla- 
ton  of  Avieemu.  Now  in  other  Andiie  authors  the 
dildar  is  s.ilii  to  \n-  a  kind  of  r/hnih,  ami  the  ghiirb  is  as- 
certained to  be  the  l>jmhardy  (wplar  (Jllust.  Himal,  Juti. 
pw844).  Aa  it  seems  therefore  tolerably  dear  that  the 
bak-tree  is  a  kind  of  poplar,  and  as  the  Arabic  bak  ia 
very  bimilar  (o  the  Hebrew  btdii  [  but  in  the  Heb.  the  t 
in  the  name  is  while  in  the  Arabic  it  is  that  which 
corresponds  to  p  ],  so  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  kinds 
'  of  (Hiplar  may  be  iiitcrnktl  in  tlie  aImivc  iiaaaages  of 
Scriptnre..  AodltflMlit  be  noted  that  the  poplar  is  as 
appropriate  aa  any  li«e  can  be  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  name  eeenrs.  For  Um  popbur  ia 
well  known  to  delight  in  moLnt  siTiiation%  and  faishop 
Home,  in  hU  Cnmm.  on  I'sa.  Ixxxiv.  has  inferred  that 
in  the  volley  of  Ilaca  the  Israelites,  on  their  w.-iy  to  ,Ie- 
ruaalem,  wen  icfrcsbed  by  plenty  of  water,  it  is  not 
lesa  appropriate  in  the  pamagwi  in  9  8am.  and  1  Chron., 
as  no  tree  is  more  remarkable  than  the  poplar  for  the 
ease  with  which  ita  leaves  are  nistleil  by  the  slightest 
mox  emeiii  of  the  air;  an  efTcct  which  mii'li'  l'<'  eaused 
,  in  a  still  night  even  by  the  movement  of  a  body  of  men 
on  the  ground,  when  attacked  in  ihink  or  while  nnpre- 
'  pared.  That  poplars  are  common  in  Palestine  may  be 
proved  tnm  Kitto's  Pakttinr.  p.  114 :  M)f  [xiplars  we 

only  kiiow.  «itli  lerlaiiity,  ibnt  the  black  |">iilar.  the 
a.speii,  and  the  l»inbardy  poplar  grow  in  I'nlestine.  Tlie 
'  aspen,  whose  long  leaf-stalks  cau^e  ihi-  leaves  to  trem- 
1  ble  with  every  breath  of  wind,  unites  with  the  willow 
'  and  the  oak  to  ovenhadow  the  waterooanea  of  the 
I/iwer  Ix-banon,  an<i,  with  the  oh-ander  and  theaeada^ 
to  adorn  the  ravines  of  .Southern  Palestine ;  we  do  not 
I  know  that  the  Loosbardy  poplar  haa 
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liy  lord  LinclMV,  who  dMcrib<>s  it  as  Ktowing  with  the 
walnut-ire«  and  weepiii|;-wtUow  under  the  deep  toirenU 
ort]wU|i|MrLriMnoii'»(KUlfi>.  SeePbruub 

Mtllcaater,  I'iihakh,  h.  I"nr)i-li  ilivinr  n))i\  tr.i<  li- 
f  r  liiitc't  UiT  hi-*  «<■lll>l;l^l  II'  al  I  aiiuiu  iil.«,  wa.H  a  lialiM' 
of  ( ■arli^lo,  nn<l  nii  i>l<l  family  in  Cu[nl>erland.  He 
received  his  earliest  ciluratioii  on  the  fwindation  at 
Etna,  wmIh  tbfe  eekbnited  Udal,  whcnee,  in  1S48,  he 
was  elected  adwkr  of  King'aCoUegv,  Cambridge.  From 
Cambridc^e  he  removed  tu  Oxforti,  and  in  1555  wax  cho- 
sen Rtiiilt'iit  »>f  C'Iiri«t  Chtircl).  In  the  next  yi-ar  he  was 
licruRctl  to  procedl  in  art^,  and  aUiut  the  xame  lime 
liecamc  knowrn  for  his  protieioncy  in  Eastern  literature. 
He  begin  to  teach  in  1559 ;  and  on  September  24,  IMI, 
far  bia  extraordinary  attaimnenta  in  philolo(;r,ira8  ap- 
]Miinled  the  first  ma-H|er  of  Mm  liant  Tailors'  SftiiH.l  in 
Luntlon,  then  jusi  ronmliMl.  IU-tv  he  ci>ntiiuici|  till  loHti, 
when  ho  rei>i(;n(Ml;  aiul  Mime  lime  after  he  was  appointed 
tipper  maater  of  St.  Paul's  SchooL  Here  he  reniainc«l 
twelve  yeanii  ami  then  retired  to  the  rMtorjr  of  Stanfiird 
Rivers,  in  Kwx.to  wliirh  he  had  been  sontnl  hy  the 
queen,  lie  held  thif  place  until  lii»  lUaili,  April  \;>, 
1611.  Several  of  his  ^m.nlI^>r  oiitu|"'-iticiii«.  coiniiicmla- 
tory  verses,  etc.,  are  pretixe*!  to  work^  ot  his  contcm|)u- 
raries;  and  Gascoigne  has  prinicil  tuime  I.atin  veiaea  of 
hia  oonnporitioo  whkb  were  ap(»ken  before  the  queeii  at 
Kcnllwoith  in  IBTfi.  His  sciNtfate  works  wore,  his  Po- 
ntionHftrherrin  th(>$f  pnmitivf  cimimslnnrts  br  traminni 
vhich  (irr  mcrstitrir  for  Ike  fr<ii»ini/  up  nj'  Children, 
rilhrr  for  tkill  in  Ihrire  Look  or  hmlik  in  their  bodie 
(LomL  1681  and  1587, 4to) ;  to  wbkh  a  lecond  part  waa 
promised  :—Tkefrtt  part  of  the  Klemn/arie,  ykieh  m- 

trnitith  rhtfih/  if  thv  rii/ht  trntinfj  nf' tfir  Fii'ili.<h  tnwi 
(I-oiul.  1,'>*<..',  4tu>;  a  Unik  wliicli  \N  arton  (  HiM.  tMijlifh 
}'iMtry\  cays  contain.H  ina.iy  judiciuus  criliciitms  and  ob- 
aer^-atioiis  on  the  English  language: — CaUckitmut  J'au- 
Ktuu,  M  Nwm  ScMm  Pmdbtm  emunytttu,  ad  formam 
parti  UtivB  Angtiri  Catechitmi  qui  pufrit  in  communi 
Prrrum  Anfflicnriim  libra  fditmulut  prop^uitur  (  IfiOl, 
8vii*.  This  ill  li.iii;  aiiil  >liorl  verse,  and.  tlioii^li  now 
forgotten,  waa  oni'e  esteemed.  Mulca^trr  wa-i  a  firm 
ndbercnt  to  the  Reformed  idlgkm;  a  ntan  of  piety,  an<l 
•  "prieat  in  hia  own  houae  as  well  as  in  the  temple." 
See  GtKlkmtata  Magatbttt  voL  XXX ;  Hook,  Kedm.  Wof. 
vii,  388,  389;  Ei^liik  C^ebp.9,v.i  FoJkr,  li'mikiu  of 

Mvikllb9tO-^fi^So/}enrr),  a  aumame  orVtXTAif. 

the  Roman  pxl  of  fire.  This  eupbenii^tir  name  of 
llukibcr  ia  frequently  applied  to  him  by  the  I^iin 
poets. 

r,  laitAEi.,  A  Jewixh  writer  of  note,  and  cele- 
also  for  bis  philanthru|iio  lalnirs  amon;;  h\«  peo- 
|>Ie, flourishrd  in  Holland  in  n-oent  linn  s.  H<-  ilic  d  at 
Amtiterdam  Dec.  'ill,  1862.  lie  cvniribulcd  larj^t  ly  fur 
the  dimcminalion  of  cultnn  anong  hit  Ci^relii;i<ini»its. 
and  did  eveiytbing  in  hia  power  to  devalo  the  Jewish 
people  in  their  Itteraty  lifik  He  alao  wrote  mneh  htro- 
aelf,  and  aroon^  other  workn  pnlili^lunl  a  H)-brew-<ier- 
maa  dictionary  ami  many  essays  on  various  subjects. 

Mule  (n*^B,  pe'retl,  2  8am.  xiii,  29,  and  oA«a  dae- 
wbere;  ftm.  nn-B,  pirdiiA',  1  Ktnga  i,  33,  38,  44 ;  lo 
called  from  their  ijuu  h  pare,  or  from  rnrryiiiff  loaib ;  hut 
re'keth,  EmIi.  viii.  10.  I  t.  denotes  a  Herd  or  nobler 
hone;  "swift  bci-^t"  in  .Mic.  i,  1.1;  " dromedary"  in  1 
Kinga  ir,  28),  a  hybrid  animal,  the  oflVprinf^  of  a  horw> 
and  an  ass  (comp.  Varm,  l)e  re  rutfico,  ii,  M;  Pliny,  viii, 
69;  Tolum.  vl,  36;  ..tsop,  Fab.  140;  vElian,  .4iihi.  xii, 
16;  Stiabo^  v,  212).  Of  thia  animal  there  are  two 
kinda:  one  ia  the  prodnoe  of  a  he-am  with  a  mare;  the 
other  the  produoc  of  a  slic-as'*  aixl  a  stallion.  The  f»»r- 
mer  ia  the  mult,  commonly  so  called.  That  in  reapect  to 
awiftacH  thehjrbrid  between  the  am  and  the  mare  ia  nneb 
aopt  riuf  lo  thi'  b\  lirid  between  the  horse  and  the  she- 
•as  is  abundantly  attested  (,Aristou  Rhttor.  iii,  2 ;  Pliny, 


Ht*t.  \al.  viii,  44,  etc.),  wVUk  is  in  favor  of  Bocbart'e 
bypolhcaia  that  mules  are  meant  by  the  D'^'^ri^^nx, 
A.  r.  Meameb"  of  Esth.  viii,  10,  14.'  See  Camio.  '  A 
iiiuk-  is  smaller  than  a  horse,  and  is  a  remarkably  tuirdy, 
paiient,  olmtinate,  surc-foutcd  animal,  Uviiig  ordinarily 
twice  as  lonx  as  a  hornc.  ThcM>  aiiioMda  are  mostly 
■terilei  at  diatiuct  species  of  atiimals  do  not  freely  in- 
termix their  breed,  and  hybriil  animabt  do  not  propa- 
thi  ir  kind  l.<  yniul  al  tiur-i  a  v,  ry  tVw  p>nenition^ 
and  nu  real  hybrid  race*  are  iierjietuautl.  The  claim  of 
Anah,aon  of  Zibeon,  to  the  discoverA-  of  breeding  males, 
aa  aaaeited  ia  the  Talmuds,  may  be'  regarded  as  an  ex. 
preasion  of  national  vanity  (sec  Bocbart,  llitrut.  i,  221 
»»}.;  Donfjtwi  Amit.  i.  41  wj.^  It  re»t»  on  (ien. xucv^ 
•2.\.  where  B^^,yeMMi',  is  rendered  muUt;  but  it  more 
|irol)ably  meani  mMfT— meaning  the  warm  springs  of 
("allirrhoi:  on  the  eaMem  shore  of  the  I>eail  .Sea,  See 
Anaii.  There  is  no  probability  that  the  Uebtewa  bred 
mules,  because  it  was  exprndr  forbidden  by  the  Mo* 
saic  law  to  couple  animals  of  different  species  \ .  xi\. 
19).  Rut  they  were  not  foriiiilden  to  use  them  (  I'liiki, 
Ojip.  ii.  ;U>7i;  riiid  \\ <■  liiid  uiidtr  the  nionanliy  that 
mulefi  were  coninion  ainon^  the  Hebrews  (  see  aL<u^>  Jo* 
scphus,  Life,  2*1),  and  they  were  proliably  known  much 
cajriicr.  J£vcu  tbo  kinga  and  moat  diatii^uialmt  noblea 
were  acenaCooed  to  ride  upon  mnka  (and  ap|iareiiily 
ihi  y  (  Illy),  although  al  fip>t  they  used  only  male  and 
f.  nK.l(  asses(25iam.  xviii,  1  Kings  i, 83, 44 ;  xviii, 
.j  :  J  Kill},"'  V,  17 :  2  Chrnn.  ix,  24;  Psa.  xxxii,  It).  "  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  we  do  not  read  of  mulca  till 
the  time  of  GharM  (aa  to  the  yemim,  A.  Y.  *mulea^' 
of  Gen.  xxx\T,  24.  m c  nlnive),  jiwt  at  the  timr  when 
the  Israeliteit  were  iKiomin;;  well  a«iuaint*  cl  «  it  ii  ImrM-s. 
.\fler  ilii^  time  horses  and  mules  are  in  S4-ri|Hiire  often 
mentioned  to^eilKr.  AOer  the  first  half  of  David's 
reign,  as  Michaelis  {Commmt.  on  Lmtt  »f  M*tn,  i|, 
477)  obaer%-ea,  they  became  all  at  once  very  eomnxm. 
fn  Kara  ii,  (J«,  Neb.  vti,  68,  we  read  of  two  hundred  and 
for!y-li\  c  mull  -;  in  2  Sam.  xiii,  29, '  all  iln-  kin-'s  sons 
aroM-.  and  every  man  ^at  him  up  upt>ii  his  mule.'  Ab* 
salom  HNle  on  a  mule  in  the  battle  of  the  wood  of  Epiliia> 
im,  at  the  time  when  tlw  animal  went  awav  lima  un- 
der him,  and  ao  canaed  hia  death.  Motea  weao  amonc 
the  pn-sentH  which  wen-  hnm^ht  year  hy  year  to  .Sol- 
omon (  I  Kin;:*  X,  2.1).  I'rcm  tin  aU>ve-ciled  Li!vitical 
laiv  \\  v  tnu»t  !iU[>iM>M-  that  the  mules  were  imported,  un- 
less the  .Jews  Itecaine  sulMcquently  less  strict  in  their 
»b«er«'ance  of  the  ceremonial  injunctions,  and  bred  their 
mules.  We  learn  from  Ezekiel  (xxvii,  14)  that  the 
Tynans,  after  the  time  of  Solomon,  were  suitpltetl  with 
both  hors<-H  aiiil  nuiles  fnim  Annenia  I  Toparninli  I.  which 
conntry  wn-'  ctU-brated  for  it.*  go*id  horses  (m-e  .Strabn, 
xi,  i:t,  7.  (il.  Kramer;  romp,  also  Xenoph.  Anitb.  W,  6, 
36;  lierod.  vii,  40).  Micfaaclia  conjectures  that  the 
Israelitea  dm  became  aequainted  with  mnlea  in  tlie  war 
wliii  li  l>.i\  iil  cnrrii  d  on  with  the  kini;  of  Ni^illi^  ('/ay- 
li.'ili '  I '.'  Sam.  viii.  H,  4  >.  In  Solomon's  time  it  tj«  pos- 
^il)le  that  muleit  from  KfO'l*'  <K^a^ionally  accompanied 
the  horaca  which  we  know  the  king  of  Israel  obtained 
rram  that  eo«mi«T$  for  though  the  mala  ia  not  of  fkc^ 
quent  oocurrence  on  the  monumenta  of  Egypt  (WiUdA* 
son's  Aw,  /"'tjffpt.  i,886  [l/ind.  1854]), yet  it  is  not  eaar 
to  believe  that  the  Kiry|>lian-i  wvrt-  nut  well  ai'<|uainted 
with  this  animaL  'I'hat  a  Irii'ml-hip  cxisttHl  IM-Iween 
.Solomon  and  Pharaoh  is  elcar  from  1  Kings  ix,  lG,aa 

well  as  from  the  fact  of  Solomon  having  named  tlie 
daughter  ofthe  King  of  I^'ypt ;  but  after  Shtahak  came 
to  the  throne  a  very  difTtroiit  *>pirit  prevaile<l  between 
the  two  kingilom^:  jKTliapn,  therefore,  from  thi.s  date 
mules  were  nhtaineti  from  Armenia"  (Smith).  In  later 
tiraca  (eventually,  at  all  cventa)  the  Hebrewa  appear 
to  have  obtainad  the  mwe  T^aaUe  mules  from  Awrria 
and  Peiria  (Isa.  Ixvi,  20;  Estb.  viii,  10, 14 ;  comp.  Ctea. 
Pen.  44:  see  Hort,  Mttrokk,  p.  292).  Wc  do  not  read 
of  mules  at  all  in  the  N.  T. .  |>irhni>-.  tbeiefilN^  thtf^ 
had  ceased  to  be  imported.   Se«  Uoiuuc. 
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1,  EKjytUn  Mtthn  ((winl&BC  (ram  Tlicbra  la  Ikiliiti  MnKiiio).  Vig.  1. 

'  >  Mnjftav  CMlftaw  1*  MliA  M«M*)> 


Mull  ^  nrr  rcjirr^oiitcil  <in  s/ime  of  the  ancioiit  Assyr- 
ian Ijjiss-rclicl.'^;  lliry  uri'  m-i  ii  iii  procession,  lH-I«ii^in|[; 
to  a  captured  people  <  I-Bysril'-t  ,ViVr«A.  ii,  323.  .'!24 ). 
Tbcy  were  ilao  ridileu  iii  battle  and  by  kinga  (ibid.  'Id 
Mr.  |w  4M,  449).  Then  are  varioua  bneda  of  naka  in 
Syria.  Soane  ver\'  l>cautirul  aiiimak  are  produeed  from 
hi|;h-bloo(l  Arab  marco,  but  they  are  few  in  number, 
and  l  aii  only  Ik  ]«.s»<><s<  i1  by  (he  wealthy.  Iturckhardt 
aUtea  ituil  ibe  breed  uf  lUc  KaaJbck  mules  is  higlily  c*- 
tefcd,  and  tjiat  he  bad  necn  some  which  were  worth 
Amn  tbirtjr  to  Av«*«uiJ-tbiny  pomda  (Trae.  i,  57). 
The  more  ovdinaiy  aort  of  maleai,  whidi  aie  capable  ot 

ivirryiu;;  licivy  loails  nri'  finf>l<>y«-il  in  the  raravnn*; 
and  ilu-y  an;  of  i^frval  .lervicc  for  the  tnill  and  watcr- 
whceK  The  domestic  trade  with  the  maritime  lown« 
aod  tbe  mouDUiaa  ia  noi  only  carried  oo  cbiedy  by 
mule  eanmuMs  bat  thqr  aat  mat  arm  to  BatfAoi^  Com* 
•Untinople,  and  other  remote  towao  (RlMdl*  Attppo, 
H,  50  Ill  theae  caravans  tbe  mde  trarellen  are 

munntitl  u:i  mules  lightly  ladeu,  gem  r.iIU  the  mere 
peraonal  luggage  uf  the  rider.  Feraona  of  rank  tra%'el 
HI  ■  kind  of  litter,  carried  by  tWO  nmlML  Within  Ihe 
towna,  and  io  abort  oxcunioii^aiMi  no  gcmnlly  pie- 
fened,  anil  the  rouica  bear  the  lamcaire*  In  modem 
limes  the  br.-ciiin;;  of  niiilon  in  Smthi  ni  Europe  nn<l 
Wcstcru  AssiA  bao  Im-cu  gn-ally  iiicrca.<io<L  TImnic  of 
Penia  are  deacribcd  as  of  larg«  size,  nnd  of  an)azin<; 
atrengtb  and  power  vi  endurance,  Xhey  will  travel 
the  atony  and  aleep  moda  over  roekjr  mountoimi,  day 
after  «lay.  at  tbe  rate  of  from  twenty-rive  to  lifly  niiU-H 
per  dii-m.  loaded  with  a  weight  of  ;MHJ  |n»untl!«.  TlifV 
rL'»|uiri'  niiirt'  IVhhI  than  the  horse.  Tlic  muW'lccr!!  never 
remove  tbe  pack-sa<ldlea  fium  their  bocita,  except  when 
cleaning  ur  currying  them.  If  tbo  men  And  that  the 
back  baa  been  galled,  they  Uke  away  aome  of  the  stufT- 
ing  from  the  jMck-saddle,  where  it  prcasea  on  the  sore 
jiarf.  ami  thiii  |>iii  the  saddle  on  a<:ain,  experience  hav- 
ing taught  ihi'tu  that  such  sorc^i,  unleaa  healed  under 
the  saddV,  arc  a(>t  to  break  out  agaiiu  See  UgoUno, 
/Je  re  rtuUca  Uebr^  in  his  The$aur,  xxix,  pt.  iv,  10; 
Boehart,  Hiem.  i,  S09  sq. ;  Kobin8oa,iZiMeareliea^  paaaim. 

Malior-Babintroduota  (jv^  ovMioocroc)  *■ 
a  lann  wtaidi  was  wed  by  tha  gnat  Nioena  SjnoA  ia  a 
t  to  the  "  foniaa  extiaaaa,"aod 


1y  to  Cha  "fcearia"  and  "ocmnbhia"  of  hter  timea,  ai 

well  as  to  Ibr  "a;rniH  t.H"  sml  "dllecta"  of  earlier  date, 
and  is  by  rrotestann  helil  to  lie  aimpty  an  expression 
of  the  council  against  ilie  itn;<r«>|>er  female  com(>anion- 
abip  of  unmarried  pricata.  Koman  Catbolkab  however, 
tntaipitt  it  to  eaiiy  tha  derive  fbr  the  leparition  ftom 
all  female  companionship,  even  the  wife.  Se<>  Ix>a, 
t/ittorieal  Sketch  of  Sactrdotal  CrlUxny  m  thr  Chi  itlian 
Church,  (1.  5i-^{.    Sec  abw  CKt-iHACV. 

Mullab  (a  title  naefdy;  aaeliOLLAH)  Fir&s  bbk- 
KawCs,  a  modem  Perrian  eedcilaatic,  noted  aa  a  poet, 
was  bom  at  Ilorobny  in  IT.'>9.  When  only  a  youth  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  Persia,  and  became  acquaint- 
ed with  tbe  rich  poetical  literature  of  that  country.  Ha 
then  oonoeiTed  the  idea  of  compering  an  epic  poem 
lihe  rerd«ri1i  Ckak-Namdi,  taking,  however,  hb  mhject 
from  modern  history.  He  called  it  Ctorift-Samtk.  It 
trt-ats  of  the  eonl{ue^t  (>!  the  Kast  Indies  by  the  Knglish, 
and  elevates  {K>or  (n-orge  Ml  to  tbe  character  of  a  hem. 
Containing  110,000  venca,  it  was  lo  extend  to  the  battle 
of  PiQnah  (1816%  bat  the  author  died  in  hia  nalire  city 
in  1831  before  be  bad  completed  it.  His  nephew,  Mul- 
lah Kustem  lion-Kaikobad,  pnblislMxl  (Ikmittay,  1837, 
ItD  i  a  |«rt  of  I  hi'  tir^i  viiliime,  with  a  prt>s|H'ctu!»  of  the 
whole  work.  'I'he  |Mjem  has  since  appeared  complete 
at  Calcutta  (IK39,  3  vols.  4to).  Uut  these  poetical  la- 
born  did  not  only  not  interfere  with  the  pcrformanoe  of 
Finn%  dirtiee  na  high-prieat  of  the  Pifaeea,  bot  be  alao 
ilcviiti  d  liiriiM-lf  to  etvleaiajitical  stndiei!,  and  jiulili^liwl 
an  edition  of  the  lk$nlir,  or  sacreii  writings*  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  prophets  in  the  original  tongue,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  an  Engliah  tranalation  of  tbe  iMaatur^  and  a 
commantary  hf  M.  Enkfaie  (Bombqr,  imiK,  S  vain  9ve). 
He  published  two  essays  in  response  to  Hachem  of  Is- 
pahan, to  prove  that  the  Persian  intercalar  lera  dates 
not  froiji  Zi;ri>awter,  but  is  of  more  rii."|i  rii  i>rii;in.  I'lu  v 
were  imth  printed  at  liombay,  one  in  IHlH  (I  voL  fol.^, 
the  other  in  1832  (.4to).  All  bis  Ixwks  and  mannacripte 
MuUab  FirOs  bequeathed  to  tha  grand  libcaij  of  tba 
PtiiOML — HoeAr,  A'onr.  Sioff.  GMrtUty  a.  r. 

Mullena,  William,  a  minister  of  tbe  Methodist 
Epieeopal  Church,  South,  waa  bom  in  Viigiola  in  1804. 
He  leniioved  with  his  parents  to  Bedfbrd  Oonnty,  Tenn., 
when  a  yonih.  and  jwttled  on  Diu-k  liivrr.  He  joined 
the  ('hiireh  in  and  was  licensed  to  preach  shortly 
afterwards.  In  \X-2i  he  joined  the  TcnnOMee  OonfiM>> 
ence,  and  labored  two  yearn  in  West  TcmwiNew  He 
aftctwaida  traveled  Blgbae^  Dndt  IKver,  Bcdfbid,  INck^ 
son.  Chapel  Hill,  and  Lynnville  circidts.  His  health 
failing  him.  he  located  (or  a  while ;  hut  he  had  no  sooner 
re-eiui  ri  'l  the  work  than  lii-<  health  ua\  e  way  Ihe  si'O- 
ood  time,  and  be  was  granted  a  su|N-niumcrary  relation, 
in  which  he  oootinnaa  until  hia  death,  March  18, 1870. 

By  nature  ha  waa  a  noUemnn.  nnd  ever  ptaierved  his 
integrity  of  eharacter.  His  syin|iathiea  were  always 
w  ith  tbe  afflicted,  and  hi*  lilierality  in  ri  lievin;;  the  suf- 
ferings of  others  was  proverbial.'' — Minutrt  oj  t'vi>/tr- 
emes  <s^«la  M,£.C»mre»tS(mtk,  1870. 

Miiller,  Adam  Helnrich,  a  (icrman  staicjiman, 
iiotetl  for  hi^  elToris  to  give  the  seenl.ir  laws  a  (jhri»tiaii 
basis,  waa  Uirn  at  Ikrliu  June  1770,  and  studied 
pbiJfMopby  at  tbo  Univcrrity  of  GoUitigen,  where  in 
1800  ha  spoke  publicly  against  the  French  Revoltttion. 
In  his  journeys  in  later  years  be  enrne  to  Vienna,  where 
he  turned  lionian  fatholic.  He  returned  to  Ifc  rlin:  hut 
not  receiving  an  ullire  there,  he  jiu.iiii  in  \  irii- 

iia,  and  ent^-red  the  state  service  of  .\u.siria.  He  waa 
intrust4Hl  with  political  miaaioiia.  He  went  to  Paris 
with  Mettcraicb,  waa  aftcrwarda  coosul'gcaend  in  Lrip> 
aic,  and  waa  6itally  recalled  to  ^'ienna  with  the  title  of 
Counarilor  of  the  r<>nrt.  His  favorite  sttidy  In  ing  the 
fathers  of  the  Cluin  h,  he  trie<l  to  give  to  all  |M>lilical 
and  secular  relations  a  Christian  coloring.  He  died 
Jan.  17,  1829.  His  works  are,  yorUtutigeH  iftrr  die 
dbalMAe  Literatur  nnd  WiunucAaJt  (1807):— Koa  der 
SaAmmdigkU  emer  Aeokgitdun  Gniiidli^  der  Staatt' 
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ton-;  in  1761,  professor  of  ihcoloffy ;  ami  in  1765,  irch- 
ili'ncoii  of  the  Statit  Kirrlie  at  Jena,  w  bi  ri-  l.f  ilietl  in 
17(iti.  He  published  in  174a  a  new  ihitiry  of  the  He- 
brew accenw,  iti  Latin.  1 1  is  mcwt  important  works  arc, 
I>Ut.  tk  nmnoria  tm^Uudim  H  itivertkaU  (Jvm,  17M, 
4to)  t—JHu.  Speeimat  wapientim  dMnm  ex  mrgleeta  m 

Srriplurn,  'S'.  iiuflioiln  (Irrii  'tiflrutirn  '  iliid.  1739,  4to):— 
Itit*.  I'articiiliit  Htbrivnrinn  t^e  uiimimt  (ibiil.  MiO, 
AU>)l—I)is$.  Thturui  uerentuum  apud  I/tbnros  Kara, 
qui  bgali,  victuii  tt  bartmea  anpeUaritomimmniHt  (ibid. 

plrtn  artpttnmlun  ^ 


wiMenschnfi  und  fdaatfirirtharh.iO  fLeipsic,  1819") :—[  the  philosophic  fiwolty;  in  1754,  aaacsaof  of  the  oood*- 
J>ie  I'.lrmmte  tUr  StiKil.diiiul  (  Ikrlin,  I'MJ!)) :  —  L'tbrr  "         '    '"'*'  '-l-  •  •  ,~^r. 

Friedrich  II  (Ikrlin,  )  -Inr  Throri''  dt  r  St<t(itf- 
hauthaUui^  (Vientu,  1812 ) :  —  Vrrmuchle  ScJuiJllen 
§herStaal,PMbmpkkimdKmut(Yieana,m'2).  See 
Hurst's  HaKcnbacb,  Ch.  Uinf.  ISfh  ami  I9lk  Centuritf,  ii, 
2%,  a24,  44«;  and  the  rcfenntccd  in  Wclzer  and  Welte, 
Kirchen-Ijeztkon,  xii,  814,  815. 

Miiller,  Andreas,  a  Uennan  dirioe  and  Oiieotal 

scholar,  greatly  (ii»tiM);uij>hed  for  hi*  labon  in  illuitr»- 
tioa  of  the  Cbini  !«:  lriii;:iin;4c,  was  a  native  of  runuTa- 
nilf  and  was  bom  in  liut  little  is  known  ot  liii* 

penonal  hi»lor\-.    He  a-ssisied  Walton  in  his 

BMe  and  contribttted  to  CmujU'*  Lexicon.   lie       j  Ol>»d.l't»l.'»«o> 
pnblislwd  a  Treatim  m  CaAajft  Japamm  Alpktibtt;  \    MQllttr,  OeorgOhrtetlail,  a  ticrmin  thcoloKitti, 

(  ViiVjsr /ir/.fiAVoH,  ami  ritlicr  works.    He  died  in  1G5M,  ' 

Muller,  Daniel,  a  German  religiotu  euthiuiast  of 
loir  origin  and  conditioa  of  life,  was  bom  in  Nuaau  in 
171G.  the  time  of  the  Pietist  rnomMHt^  iriwn  Tarious 
indications  of  an  inward  religioitt  life  made  tbeir  ap- 
pearance in  (lermany,  and  mnny  opjMjsinf;  <ir<'uin!*i.in(0« 
excited  a  longing  for  a  new  develoimient  ol  the  I  tmn  h. 
At  first  he  attached  himself  to  the  secondnrj-  eflV-cts  tif 
pieliaai,  and  boaied  bimaelf  with  Jacob  Bubme  and 
other  Myatica;  For  a  Vmi;  tiro*  alao  he  wa*  engaged  in 
liUiorical  j-tiidici,  nml  niystiri  -in  lR>came  connected 
w  ith  a  historical  weplii  i^in.  Ai  I  lii-  jinirturc  also  there 
was  the  commencement  of  a  ^alionali^tie  renctiim.  e«pe- 
cially  luutcoed  on  by  the  ap|icarancc  of  the  Wol/fubiH- 
tel  nvymtHlt.  Bnt  ndther  of  the  two  parties— neither 
the  Church  nor  the  rationalislic— auited  him.  He  wiahed 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Kbio  apiinst  the  new 
scepticism,  and  to  insist  on  its  inspiration  in  the  most 
unqunlitied  scom-.  liui,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not 
aatiafied  with  orthodoxy ;  he  was  led  to  a  pr^  idiar  relig- 
iana  idealinm,  hy  which  he  wiahed  to  eataUiab  a  hanoo- 
ny  of  all  reli^ion!>.   An  original  revelation  was  at  the 

li.i^is  of  nil  III  llii  ro,  itn'  syml)nls  of  wliii  li  hnil  boon  iiiis- 
inidersttMMl.  Kveryihint;  in  the  OU  'l'i'«t;iiiii  iii  and  the 
New  was  to  be  under»too<l  symbolically  ;  it  wai  i  lie  pirb 
of  (iod'a  inner  revelation,  and  of  the  eternal  revehition 
.  of  the  divine  Logoa.  Everything  bialmkiri,  as  such,  is 
nnlnie;  it  is  only  llie  iloiliin^  of  ideal  truth.  In  this 
view  til  the  life  of  *  liri-t.  aitlimi;;h  jtroceetlinR  on  quite 
different  princijiles,  be  was  the  fun'mnner  of  the  modem 
mvthic  school,  and  coinbate<l  the  belief  in  the  hisitori 


was  iKini  ill  17(;;t  at  Mtllli;iu^i  ii ;  received  hU  jirejiara- 
(i>ry  ediicalion  at  his  iiaini'  (ilaci',  then  «eiit  to  the 
university  at  Halle;  entered  the  ministry  in  l^li.  aiul 
Iwcame  pastor  at  Neumark,  near  Zwickau,  where  be  died 
about  1830.  Ilia  moat  noteworthy  worlia  are,  Entwwrf 
riiter  jAHotojJaaeken  Religimtrirkrt  (Halle,  1797,  8vo): 
— Protettantifmtu  und  Reluiton ;  tin  Verturk  tur  Dar- 
ttrUung  ihrts  Verhdttni*iie$  (Ixipsir,  IWO.  8vo)  f  V^wr 
WiaaattchiUX  und  Hjfstem  in  der  Ethik,  published  tu  roL 
U  «r  ZnUdu^JUr  iltmd  (Jana,  1818, 8vo). 

Miiller,  Heinrich  M).  J>r^  a  noted  (knnan  di- 
vine, was  bom  Oct.  18, 1G;11,  at  Lubcck,  a  place  which 
hia  parents  were  obliged  to  quit  becanac  of  Watlenatein*a 

hordes.  His  earlietit  religioua  impwaiiona  he  reccired 
frt>m  but  mother  Kli/^al>cth,  to  whom  be  was  indebted, 
like  Aii^ii>rmf  tu  hi'  nii>ili(  r  Monica,  or  ('hrys<i>ti>ni  to 
Anthusn.  Although  of  a  feeble  constitution.  MitlUr 
made  such  pmgress  in  the  achool  of  his  native  jilare 
that  when,  in  1G44,  hb  paicnia  returned  to  Hostock  he 
was  matrienlatcd  as  a  student  of  philosophy,  though 
only  thirtreii  years  of  ago.  For  three  ye  an-  lie  nitcnde*! 
(be  li<  tiin  s  of  Lutkemann  (q.  v.),  went  in  l»;i7  to 
( ircit'swjiMi-  lu  study  theology,  and  was  lionoreil  with 
(he  degree  of  nu^Ukr  artium.  Having  travelled  for 
lionw  time  in  order  to  enrich  bis  store  of  knowledge,  he 
retitnted  in  1661  to  Rostot<k,  whore  he  commenced  a 
scries  oflectures,  which  wen-  so  highly  spoken  of  that 
the  iiirr^'istrate  a|i|H>iiite<i  him  nri'hdcaenn  o''  St.  Ma- 
rieii  Kin-he  when  hariily  twenty  years  of  age.  \ 
year  later  the  l.'nivcnity  of  Hclmslildt  conferred  upon 
bin  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  bia  own  univcniitx 


eal  '^Vr'l.T-*'  -il"?"  ul       i      «eltnowl«lging  him  worthr  untH  seven  years  after- 

I       L.  ».       II  ir  i.»  111  it'.'i'.i  III' wji*  ap]>i!ini((l  profesMir  iirtirrek.  in 

he  became  a  tnemlM  r  of  the  lheolo;:i(al  laculiv  and 


brought  forward  by  Strauaa.  If  such  miracles,  h»  says, 
as  fe<'<ling  the  five  thousand  had  actually  happened,  all 
1  ;u- .b  «  « iiiiM  ree<'ive<l  I'liri'-i.  nml  wmilil  not  h.ivc 
crucilii-il  him.  Imleeil,  Miiller  went  wj  far  as  to  give 
any  raliginn  the  authority  for  man's  idtimate convcrsimt 
to  the  state  of  eternal  bliss,  and  Adam  and  Chriat  were 
to  him  simply  the  same  hnman  formation  of  tbe  all- 
iK  Tvadiiii;  iKity.  the  same  divinity  per\ading  the  fa- 
cred  writiiij;s  of  all  iiatixus.  Ijjkt  in  life  Miiller  liim- 
self  claimed  to  lie  an  Klias,  ealKd  tn  r.  ileem  tbe  world 


pastor,  and  in  1671  the  whole  clergy  unanimously  a|)- 
Itointad  bim  as  tbeir  superintendent,  and  this  positian 
be  held  antil  hb  death,  which  occurred  gept.  18, 187S. 

Mlllb  r  Ixlonged  to  tb<»9e  men  whom  I*n>vi(lcnre  had 
calleil  to  Niw  tbe  seeti  of  a  new  and  fresh  evan;,'tlicnl 
life  in  a  soil  which  was  enriched  with  tlio  Hco.!  of  the 
Thirty -Years'  War,  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which  had 
Ijecome  weakened  tbnmgh  oonstant  contToversie%  not 


from  tbe  yoiie  of  the  letter.   He  travelled  through  the  sofflcientlv  strong  to  aucccwfuUy  suppbnt  crrov 


wholt  nonhcm  part  of  Ucimany  to  aniMunce  that  the 
external  Church  was  almut  to  he  subverted;  and  al- 
though he  died  in  1782,  under  an  impression  that  (lod 

bad  ileccived  him,  !i'  Ii.tiI  yt  t  made  siu  h  iiii]  ressiop 
on  his  f(  Hows  that  even  nuw  there  aru  followers  of  his 
in  Germany.  They  reject  the  hijttoriiCal  Christ,  look 
upon  inlldeis  as  their  brethren,  and  an  cxpeetingMul- 
ler's  rrtum  to  set  op  a  universal  kingdom.  See  Keller. 
Jhtnl't  .MiiJL  r,  J{»fif/U'Si'  Sr/iiriinst'  r  (hs  ArhlZihnttn 
.Iilkrfi,  (  l.eip-ic.  l^^Jtl)  ;  /.i  ilsrhr.  j)ir  llUlor.  Thtotof/ie 
(!834>;  Nrnnikr's  Uhl.  Christian  At^HMW,  p. 634, 885 ; 
lla>^-,  '7,.  Ill,',  p.  r^w.    (.1.  !1.  \\. » 

Muller,  Fiiedlich  Theudoaiua,  n  ( ii  rman  tbe- 
oIoj;iaii,  Uirn  nt  llnuimu.  Ni  t.  H'.  irii;-,  was  educate*! 
at  Uio  gymnasium  at  Zittau,  and  cntcrctl  the  I'nivcrsity 
of  Jena  In  1783,  where  be  studied  thcokgy,  philosophy, 
and  ancient  languages.  He  was  appointed  in  1742  dea- 
con of  the  Stadt  Kirche  at  Jena;  in  1746^  aasutaut  vf 


by  truth  in  life  as  well  as  in  faith.  Christianity'  was  to 

Muller  not  a  do^^ma,  Imt  life,  and  thus  he  may  t  <  n  - 
gardod,  in  connection  with  Job.  Amdt  (q.  v.>. \m- 
drett  (q.v.),and  Chr.  Scriver,  as  the  predecei<j.«.r  ol  Sp<  - 
ncr;  and  Uke  the  writings  of  Amdt  and  Sorivcr,  bis 
own  writings  are  rewl  by  the  German  peofde  up  to  this 
dav.  Mi'Ui  r  w.-is  a  vohitTiinnus  writer,  and  wrote  i.ot 
only  ill  (ii  riiiaii.  imt  aNo  in  Ijilin.  Tbe  U-st  known  «'f 
bis  Works  are,  A jtiiff,,lhrhr  Srhhitfktllr  und  KrojH-an 
(FrankAirt,  ItMi^},  aiid  often) : — EtangeUtcke  Sehlmuixlte 
(iMd.  1768,  and  often)  i—Ermifftli»eker  Htr»m$ipif}ftl 
(ibiit.1679)'.— //MMN&rArr  Lithethiss  (Rostock,  16.M^): 
— Krfuz;  Bhu-  v.  Beffrkute  (ibid.  1(>51,  and  often): — 
(IfixtlUhi  h'.i  jiii  kuiiijivtiiuiini  (ibiil.  l(iti.S,  and  often): — 
Orator  tali  fiiin/irtm.  etc.  (  ibid.  lt>.'>r») : — C<>iij>i(tii  clcri- 
coruat  patriH-iiiiutii  {xhuX,  lt»(i.">) : — lliirmnuM  I  ttnit  So- 
rigue  Tt*f.  c/irotioiogica  (ilMd.  l€/6S)i—Tkfologia  tcAo- 
/<M(«ra(.ibid.lC&<>).  For  a  lift  of  hb  writings,  see  Wittr, 
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Mrmontr  thnAfifjoruM  muriri  so'culi  rhirittimorum  rrniy-  I 
rttttr,  deriiA  xr  (Frankfurt.  liiHH,  p.  Kottennuiul. 
Supplet»fi*t  zu  Jitfhrr't  litUhrtcH-i^xiLon,  v,  57.  tH.i! 
alto  Koch,  Ottchickte  dft  (kuUchm  Kirdkenliedft  (Stutt-  ! 
gurd,  18C8),  ir,  «!£  tq.;  J.  G.  Ruaawurm,  in  his  edition  I 
uf  MttUer'it  A'rTvirivN^wfiradlm  (Keutlin^^n,  ItM'i);  Bitt-  | 
cher,  in  riioluok's  lAtn:  A  n:>  u/,  r.  \x\l.  No.  15-18;  Dr. 
II.  MiilUr.tiite  LtbeiulMtchrtibutuj  vun  Aichel  (ilanibur^;, 
IKM);  Wild, /-r&rn  u.  .Au$irtM  ron  MuUei'$  Sihrii'tm, 

in  Kkibet's  Evmig,  VoUMUotkek  (ikuttgud,  ItMH), 
ToL  iii;  NMmr,  Lfkrhieh  derekrinf.  KirArtigMd^kf 

(Berlin,  lMr.<>\  p.  Tf« ;  JiMiothtcn  Sacra,  .luly,  18681, 
p.  b»7;  KitU),  Ovt.  18 jJ,  \).  208;  llase,  Church  llitt.p. 
419.  (II.  I'.) 

MiUlor.  Helniloli  (2),  a  G«niuw  UMcdogian,  wis 
horait  Joel,  near  Ftembari;.  Feb.  f5,t759.  HeModied 

thctiliiu'v  fiuil  iihiloflophy  nt  it.o  rnivcr'ity  of  Kiel,  and 
waa  called  in  17)^6  to  the  |M>:>iii<>ti  of  deaL-on  to  ilio  city 
church  at  Kiel  Iti  1789  he  became  also  pr»>fi(t«<r  of 
tbeobgjr  and  first  teacher  of  the  semioaiy.  He  fiaallx 
rajgiMd  his  position  aa  nliriatar,  and  beoanw  tlireetar 
of  the  seminary.  lie  rwipiod  the  po«iti<)n  a.H  director 
of  the  senrninry  in  IMi).'),  and  died  I  VI).  ;♦,  1H14.  A  mon- 
umt'iii  liv  lii.-i  st  liiilnrs  wa*  crcitcil  in  1'<1'^  in  tlic  i-t-mr- 
tery  at  Kiol.  His  most  ira|>urtant  wurks  are,  •SVuwm-  | 
iHmff  ran  Krangtlien  und  Epitlftii,  ntbtt  Uebrtrn  fur  die 
kirdtUcAe  uml  kdutUeJU  .4  nJackL  Ein  A  nhanfi  zum 
SeUetwiff-l/oUleiimelUm  Gtiam^che  (Kiel,  1813,' 8vo): 
—LeMueh  der  KaUcAetUc  (Kiel,  lKlf,>  -.—llawihurh  ./^r 
Katecketik;  nn  Commmfar  ufM-nlnf  l.thrbuck:  lleraus- 
grgthen  ron  ('.  Ca>»(miien  (Altona.  l«il-28»  2  rola.8To). 
See  n"i'iiu',  dil'hrtf  Thml.  I  h  ut.'rhtamlf,  ».\\ 

MUller,  Heiui  ich  Daniel,  a  (ii  rman  iheolo^'ian. 
wax  born  at  llurlu  nan,  in  Hi'»-M--Harni«ta<ll,  S<  Jl, 
1712.  He  was  educated  at  tiieitseti,  Maxburg,  Halle, 
and  Jeaa.  In  1742  bo  was  appoiiiteil  ctt/  nii^Bter  and 
dafinitor  at  UicnatB,  and  in  17tf  pwiftaanr  aartiaoiduiaTy 
of  theulo|ry.  In  1749  he  foDowed  a  call  to  Echzcll,  in 
Ht'^M'-DarmMadt,  ;i'  nn  tri<i><>litau  ami  jMistiir  primarina; 
bccattie  in  1777  in»|K'ctiir  of  the  convent  of  the  same 
place,  and  died  ^larch  '22,  1 797.  Uis  flMIt  important 
works  are,  de  Chruto  Dto  magna  earn  ef  batedicto 
ad  Tit.  tV,  13 ;  1  Jok,  v,  SO ;  Rom.  ix,  5  (Jena,  1786, 4to) : 
—  fii-".  in  III'/.  (!'■  '.riiirntia  l>ii  el  rirtliitinuU  rjinijui' 
criiti  iU  (  (li.i.'Nie.  17.il*,  tlo)  :  —  IfUijiiiAitio  I'hili'fi-phirti  <lf 
fuantitatf  (iliiiL  174t5,  4to) : — Thr*r*  pbilimiphii  tt-  l  iliid. 
1746, 4to)  •.-'C'ommailatio piUvtopAica  de  ti/*temut«  har- 
awaua  prasUMBtm,  fua  eomprinat  qiunHur,  an  liUrta' 
Im  toUat  hoc  gjftiemtt  (ibid.  17 4lo)  i—Pngr.  de 
Pkilotopho  practieo  (ibid.  174«,  4to)  i—ltM.  fhndoffictt 
lit-  iihfnhito  rUclionU  rl  rrpriibatiiinU  tlrcrrlo  ( ibid.  1749, 
4to)  ; — Diu.  (/«  im  nididilate  fiiudi  (ibid.  174'.»,  4t<>):— 
CommaUatio  de  Mtuia  Doctore  juttitia  ad  Joel  H,  23. 
fMa  eaemfiaa»  itiiputatorwm  am  srltelis  theolojfia  eitl- 
lonhu  vufifHendim  tiffmflent  (MA.  1780, 4to).— DOiIng, 
Gtkkr.  Ti->t.  lh;,t,.V.iU:  iv,  .-.-o  .v|. 

M&Uer,  Johaiiu  Baptiat,  a  celcbratetl  (ierman 

E inter  of  sacred  subjects,  was  bom  at  fierartsried,  in 
kvaria,  and  studied  att  at  the  ACadaasy  of  Munich  un- 
der KbcrhanI,  and  later  under  Hen.  The  hitter  he  a»- 
nisteil  ill  the  frescos  of  the  All  Saint*'  ('ha|>el,  and  paint- 
ed independently  /'A-'  ///i/rfi.fw  >>/  I'hriM.  From  1842 
to  1849  be  painted  f'>r  the  lun;;  of  1'niv.la,  and  these 
weeks  wen  afterwards  preaented  to  the  OoloiKne  cathe- 
draL  Later  ht  painted  many  sacred  snbjecta  on  altars 
and  church  winduws.  Ho  died  at  >riini(  li  in  1  >«;'.'. 
.hremiah  upon  tke  mint  of  .Jfnifdlun  is  n'tranled  as  his 
l>cst  oil-painting.  Many  of  his  workM  have  been  repro- 
duced in  lithography,  engra%-ingi,  and  chnimoa.  See 
Nagler,  Attgmeiiut  KSntUtr'Lexikim,  n  r. 

MUller,  Johann  Caapar.aCicrnmn  I'onmn  Culi- 
olic  theologian,  wa«  lK>rn  at  NanmburK  Felt.  'Jt'i,  174'.',  and 
waieducate<l  at  Frit^lar.  In  l~GG  he  enten  il  the  g}'tn- 
Wttfaim  at  Mentx,  and  afterwarda  studied  philosophy  and 
tbaalegy.  After  being  adadttad  to  the  tbaoiagiealaeaa- 
iiMB3r»  ba  was  afddaad»andl  appeintad  ctaaplaiB  at  Haj^ 


pcnheim,  and  one  year  later  profewor  at  Worms,  also 
|iri-lc(  t  of  the  i;ymna!<iuin,  and  vicar  ol  the  cliurrhi'S  of 
.St.  Mary  »  and  of  the  Holy  Cntttii;  assistaut  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty,  end  minister  of  tha  oavt  ONlitBy  faaa> 
pitaloflit.  John  the  baptist.  It  wia  bin  fdeawn  to 
give  hia  dme  cntlrdy  to  study  and  to  the  dntiee  of  the 
Church;  but  the  Fri'n<-h  wnr  <-i.inp<nfd  bim  to  leave 
Mentz.  He  relumed  lo  Mentz  alter  the  l'ru.v>ianA  had 
taken  ptMsesiuun  of  thai  place.  He,  however,  now  re- 
signed his  ecdesisatical  offices,  only  soon  after  to  be  af^ 
pointed  eanon  of  the  chapter  of  the  cbnreh  of  St.  Feter 
at  Fritzlir.  and  al^i  i  f  the  St.  John  of  the  Amoncbai|^ 
Later  he  wig  rtnmvetl  to  AscliafTenburg,  as  principal 
of  the  ^yinnaKium  and  provost  of  the  prince-electoral 
grammar  schuola.  In  184>4  he  was  appointed  pmfcmnr 
extraonlinary  of  ecclesiastical  law  at  Marburg;  in  1806 
principal  of  t  he  aeminaiy  for  teachers  of  the  three  Chiia- 
tian  confeasiona.  He  died  November  S,  1810.  MUller 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Church  ht>tory,  patristie 
theology,  and  exeifefti?,  which  he  evinced  by  hi»  Ituter* 
talio  de  HacvtUniu  and  Ifarmome  der  rier  Kvangeli^rny 
and  similar  works.  He  contribnted  often  to  the  Mamf 
zi-r  thrtdogimAt  MfomUuchriften,  8Amderoff*$  Jmmiat 
ziir  Vfir'Uiiifjih «  I'redufrr»tUHlSckullthrfriitiind*'i (.lahr- 
ganj;  Ti.  lid.  1,  St.  1),  and  several  other  jonrnals.  Hia 
most  im|H>rtant  works  are  in  the  deparimfnt  of  the  clas- 
sics. Among  these  are,  Tili  Airii  Patav.  Ilittarianim 
liter  primus  et  teleeta  ^adam  capita,  tekotis  Motptnti' 
neiuibut  aihntatit  (Mentz,  1780, 8vo)  •.—EutropH  Brevi' 
arium  ki*tnriir  /totnawr,  sekoUs  Moyvnliaci*  in  fuAiu 
Latinitati*  initia  durtntitr  adomarii  (  iliitl.  17X1,  f'vo) : — 
Qiiinti  flora fii  Flacri  Oda  teiectir,  tcholit  .yi'>fjuntu.tei» 
edidil  (ibtiL  17K4,  Hvo)  i—Ditf.  UHviiM'theolos^ca  db 
ortu^  vera  rel^fiomt  $gtln»ate,pn>gr«smt^ttai*  kottieno 
feeltr  UtHlarim  anr  Soebda»ie,  ae  de  prma  «  seefd  /Vo- 

tetlanlinm  ad  W  vn  lnin.'i>n.  quam  rum  ihfsAus  er  wm- 
rerta  thtolntfia  *<liriU  il'/f  iidif  (ibid.  l784,8vo;  2d  edit, 
ibid.  1787,  8vo) : — .M.  T.  Cictroni*  oratume*  tfUctte  ir, 
McMUs  adontwrit,  Editio  secvada  aaefa  <l  esieadala 
(ibid.  1787.  8vo)i->Ar  Trhtmpk  db>  PkShttpM*  na 
18»»»  JakrhundeH  (Frankf.  a,  M.  1803,  2  voK  8vo):— 
Getehichte  drr  Romrr.  fiir  uludirrmlf  und  ffrlMrtf  Lesfr, 
ant  den  Qii<!!>n  ilniffttUl.  \fie  AUhiiluufj  nm  An- 
fanfje  de»  Utiiien  HUtaU  bit  turn  Ernie  der  grouen  Re- 
puUik  ( ibid.  1806^  8vo).  Sea  Dtfrlog,  Qdekr,  TktoL 
JJeultcUands,  s.  v. 

BffiUler,  Johann  Christian  Friedrioh  Wll- 
helm  voii,  a  noted  (terman  engraver  of  sacred  wib- 
jcct-<,  was  l«>ni  at  Stutt^rard  in  17X2.  Hr  wai*  carefully 
ediiifiinl  liy  hi-i  father,  .lohann  (.iotthard  (we  liolow),tn 
all  those  bnnchea  of  the  arts  which,  by  his  own  experi> 
cneei,  he  knew  to  be  reqnisito  to  eonttltato  an  excellent 
enjrraver;  and  in  1802  went  to  complete  hi*  studies  at 
Parii*.  where  at  that  time  the  majority  of  (he  fine.«t  works 
of  art  in  KurojH-  were  collecteil  inircther  in  tlie  l»nvre. 
Here,  in  18t)8,  Mullcr  engraved  the  .sv.  John  abiiut  to 
terilt  hi*  RertUuion,  after  Domenichuio,  in  which  the 
eagle  brings  him  his  pen ;  and  Adam  and  £»•  vadtr  tkt 
Tree  of  Life,  after  Kaphael.  He  was  eooinlasloncd 
shortly  afterwanU  by  Kitim  r.  n  |iriiit,'^-ller  of  Dresden, 
tti  engrave  his  lant  and  greatest  work,  the  .Madonna  di 
San  Sitfo  of  Raphael,  in  the  Dresden  ( ialiery.  He  was 
wholly  occupied  for  the  remainder  of  his  abort  Ufa  on 
this  piste,  which  he  just  Itred  to  complete,  but  he  never 
juiw  ri  tini-<li(il  print  fn»m  it.  He  riinovod  to  I)res<ler. 
ill  l><l  t. . -mil  was  appointed  profeswir  of  eii:rTaving  in  the 
ncadriny  there.    His  existence  seems  almost  to  have 

,  been  wrapped  up  tu  the  execution  of  this  |)tato :  he  was 
occupied  with  it  day  and  night,  and,  alwaya  of  a  sickly 

1  constitution,  the  inblliUe  result  of  such  constant  appli- 

'  cation  and  excitement  soon  m»*le  its  sftpearance.  He 
was,  howe\  1  r.  in  \  aiii  ailviM  .1  ((•  lU  ^i-^t  fc-r  a  wliilr  fr>«tn 
his  work.    He  completed  the  plale  and  nent  it  to  r.iris 

1  to  be  printed;  but  with  his  plate  the  nrtilicinl  excite- 
ment which  supported  him  departed  also;  he  had  Just 
strength  eiiouah  left  to  admit  of  hia  bdqg  carried  to 
tba  8QiiMMia&,m«r  Pfnutwhnihadtedla  ISU^ooljr 
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•  few  dars  Mom  the  pmof  of  hia  plate  aiTive<l  from  | 
Paris.  It  wa.^  HiwixMutcd  dvcr  the  heail  t>f  liii  r  hh  h>- 
lay  dead,  thus  reminding  one  of  iho  »iniilar  unliinely 
fittc  of  the  great  roister  of  the  original,  above  wbow 
bead,  aa  he  lay  in  itatet  was  bung  also  bis  la.tt  work, 
7%e  Trafu^f/vrtrttm.   MOUer  enKra\-ed  only  einhicen 

plates,  but  the  Mivliwnfi  <H  Sim  Sitlo  it  in  it-»  II  ri  lidst, 
ami  exhibit*  him  at  li-ast  the  etjual  of  Ha|ihai'l  Mor- 
i;hen,  to  wh»M«c  Tnitujii/tiriiiiiin  it  serves  as  a  jfood  pen-  I 
dant.  There  are  several  lithographic  copies  of  it.  An  1 
hidiex  of  bis  plates  and  those  of  his  Iktber  was  pnbUsbed 
by  Andresen  at  Lei|mic  in  186&  At  Harvard  College 
there  arc  t>iiioteen  fine  copies  of  his  plates  in  the  "Gray 
C4)llect ion."  /'«.',•/'.«/'  I'lflnp.  ^.  v.;  N:ii.'1<t.  Mlijrm*in<* 
KSiutler-Lexiixm,  a.  r. ;  ijpoouer,  iSuu/.  Ilist,  of  the  Fine 

Milller,  Jobaiin  Dauiel,  a  (ierman  thci>lo;:iaii, 
wa»  honi  at  Allendurf  May  'i'i,  1721,  and  was  educateil 
at  tiiesM^n, where  lie  ftudicil  ibeotugy,  philiRuiiihy,  and 
ancient  lan;;uages.  lu  1740  ba  was  appuintcd  rector  at 
his  native  place,  and  acted  at  the  Mtne  time  as  aaristant 
niinir-tor  of  a  church.  In  17GH  ho  ttx'k  the  pt^sition  of 
pri>fei>M>r  of  divinity  at  the  L'niver>ity  of  Kinteln,  and 
there  died,  April  .K>,  1794.  Ifesides  numerous  di!i»erta- 
tkmainJoumaKlx  IMibliahed  several  warks,of  which  the 
most  important  are,  DUt.  in  ^ua  immorta^aa  anima  ex 

prinrifiiii  riili<>ni.i,iuetlnyJi}  maihemtilirui  vnt  ih-moufli  ii- 
lur  ((iiNSii',  \'!\.\,Au>}:  —fhr  rtrhte  Crbrauch  uiul  MU»- 
briiurh  tier  W  munji  bti  (it/ii  i  nniit^i  ii  Jrr  A  iij't  i  xli  fiiiiir/ 
dtr  Todim  inAtsondere  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1717, 8vo) :— /Vm-  i 
iiSkiBla$  ft  eetiinido  re$urrfcfioitu  mortuorum  ex  primci- 
jtiit  nilionu  excilnta,  metkodo  mathetnaticonim  demtm- 
Mtraftt;  mat  pnrfatumr  J.  (!.  Cunzii  (Marbtirp.  1752, 
8vii) :  - /'i.*.<. 'A' "M  '  I  I'l uri'l'  iitiii  l)t  i  IX  tyii/'iiAi'ini 
miiutli  <li-)iniiulr<itii  1771.  4to):  —  Kntdickln' 

Kutiftifnjf  uii»:rfr  /.liltn,  i/iV  liitii^ioti  durch  die  ISiM 
mmI  die  BUttl  dunk  die  Religiom  xit  bettrrilen  (Urunsw. 
1777, 9vo) : — Proffr.de  mtttSatioiu  Det,  Srripttir(e,  mun- 
Ji  ft  iiiiimir  rioAf'T  rdfinnh  ft  rentnllonl^  tt.<l,- 1  Hinteln, 
17h1,  4to).   iSec  During,  GtUhr.  Tktd.  Lkuttchlamit,  iv, 

Miillcr,  Johaun  Georg,  D.D..  bnith(  r  of  the  fo- 
muiiH  hi-^ioriaii  J.  v.  MuUcr,  was  Uirn  at  St'halThausen 
Sept.  3, 1759.  liis  early  religious  aa  well  as  secular  edu* 
cation  ba  tacdvcd  fimo  hia  fiMlicr,wbo  waa  the  ninla* 
ter  of  that  fHaea^  The  williiigi  of  Yoanit  and  Lavatcr 
ianpre<>»€il  him  no  deeply  that  he  dei  iiln!  to  devote  him- 
self to  tlie  8tudy  of  iheolojjj-.  To  this  mil  he  first  went 
to  Zurich  and  afterwards  to  (iottin^jen,  wliich  latter 
placa^  bowcTcr,  b«  soon  left  on  account  of  ibc  then  pre- 
-wwSlimg  naoloined  tandaa^.  He  bngad  lor  troth,  but 
R^ttingen  could  not  satisfy  his  thirst  for  it,  and  he  souphi 
for  a  teacher  who  coidd  remove  his  dotiMs  and  ease  his 
oppreMe«l spirits.  About  iln^limc  Henlcr's  name  iK  i  uine 
known  to  the  world,  aiul  Mtlller  bet«K»k  hims<  ir  to  \N  ei- 
mar,then  celebrated  as  the  Athens  of  tiermany.  lier- 
4ler  received  MuUer  very  UiHll7,and  even  took  him  into 
hia  bouse.  Tn  1794  Mtttler  returned  to  hts  native  place, 

andaeecpted  the  iin.ressorshipof  the  Crii  k  and  Hebrew 
hmfCnages  at  the  n>//'yt»ni  humttiHinti*.  Im'i'.iii!>o  of  his 
feeble  constitution,  which  preveiWei)  him  tri>m  takini; 
chafige  of  a  church.  In  tlie  time  of  the  revolution  he 
held  anme  hiith  political  positlana,  all  of  which  be  aban- 
liniied.  (inly  retaining  hia  profevuirship  until  his  death. 
S4  |.t.  JO.  iHl'.i.  In  Mm  the  Church  lost  a  true  divine,  a 
faittiad  witiH'si.  whoM-  main  objeet  \wei  to  |>roj>a^ate 
principles  akin  to  those  of  Herder,  but  in  a  more  ortho- 
dox sense.  His  writings,  which  have  mainly  an  apoh>- 
getieal  value,  are  aa  fiilkiws^  PkUamqfiti$eke  AvftStte 
(BrcsUu.  1781>):— tWm4airin»9f«  mlr  Smnn  (Winter- 
thur,  17'.<:!  1HI13  I;  —  TifknmtuU.tf  mfiLirui  <lii:<  i-  Mmmn 
ron  tich  n  Ihfl  1 1 7'.> 1 , 1 70o,  3  vnK  ) :  —  Hriifr  uli  r  lUts  Slu- 
diiim  lii  r  iri>«rti.».  A<iy?>i(,etc.  (171W;  -id  ed.  \ml)  :  —  TI»f- 
opAti,  UiUerhaUiutgin  iilter  die  ekritti,  JMifpim  (IMl), 
which  tnata  of  raligion,  mjrtbokgjr,  revehtion,  the  Old 
and  New  Tcstameota,  and  landing  and  explanation  of 


the  holy  Seriptores  •.—Retujvien  alter  jEMUm,  Sitfrr  md 
M,inuu>im  (|H(»8-I><0G.  4  vols.) :  _  lom  Clii'.Kn  <hi 
Chritlm  (  IKIG,  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  ]H->^) :— filirlr  in  Un  f:i- 
bet  (1880,  2  vols.,  ed.  by  Prof.  Kirchi»fer,  etc.).  .See 
Ileixog,  Htttl-Emq/Uap. ».  v. ;  TAeD^.  UrnKtrmO-U^ipm, 
s.  r.;  Hurst's  Hagenbacb,  ttttf.  ofUte  Ckmrk  w  «ia 
\m  anil  mh  Cent,  ii,  22, 47.         '(R  P.) 

MiUler,  Johann  Oottsetrnu,  a  Qeman  tbeo> 
kiglan,waa  bom  in  1701  at  (Slbe,bi  IVoaria.  He  waa 

educated  first  at  hia  native  place,  then  at  Khwterlieriren, 
and  St  the  riiiver*ity  of  Halle,  where  he  studicti  ibml- 
ojty.  lie  was  ai^MiiiiKil  minister  at  the  |>euiteutiarv  at 
Halle  in  17v.'7.  but  wo.*  discharged,  as  he  would  not  sanc- 
tion the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Ueforroed  churches, 
which  waa  brai^bt  about  hf  king  Frtderick  William  I 
of  Pniiria.  MuUer  now  went  to  Leip«te,  and  became 
then;  Ijachelor  of  divinity  and  niiiiister  of  the  university 
church.  In  1731)  the  I'hief  o)iisi!*t<irv  secured  for  him  a 
pUce  at  the  "  Kreuz  Kirchc"  at  Sulil.  In  1746  be  waa 
appointed  superintendent  at  ScbleiiaingentalsQ  assemiir 
of  the  eonaiatory.  In  1760  he  waa  appointed  ephoraa 
of  the  pj-mnasium.  .nul  died  Au'^u*!  1<>.  17h7.  Miillrr 
pi.«v«cs!i«'<l  a  thorou;rli  knov»lcdp'  of  aiu  ieiit  lanjjim^'es, 
which  he  kIiows  in  his  jirnj^rainmes  l>r  itrholi* pHr<jatorii$ 
(1761,  4to)  and  IH  unimautibwt  apocalyjttiris  *.  rmblt- 
Mofjhtf  wMihnmmEeaHgeSi  ta  teMi$  et  rtrUnis  (1777, 
4to).  On«  of  his  meat  important  works  is  Pn*gr.  rck 
Vrttn  et  THifmlni  9cAolarum  (Schleusingia!^  1748,  4to). 
Se  DoriuL',  Cil'hr.  T/imf.  l)nil»ihhmi$t%,y, 

MiUler,  Jobann  Oottbard  won,  a  ealabfated 
German  engraver  of  sacred  subjt  cts,  was  bom  at  Bem- 

hsuM'U,  iii  .ir  Stuttgard,  in  1747.  His  fal1:<r.  «h<i  held 
an  «>f!icial  situation  under  the  government  of  lii^  native 
country,  wished  lo  educate  .MliUer  for  the  Church,  but 
the  youth  showed  au  much  ability  fur  art  in  the  uewlj- 
established  (1761)  Academar  of  Fine  Arta  aft  Stattgard 
thst  the  prince  Uauelf  Wgad  him  to  follow  art  as  his 
profe»si<m.  .\ccordmply,  in  !7fil.  ^luller,  under  court 
patnmage.  ciit<TL  ii  tin'  •^•tiiN>l  of  the  eourt-|Miintcr,  (lui- 
bal,who  recommended  him  to  follow  engraving,  which 
he  pursnetl  for  six  yean  (1770-7(1)  at  Paris  under  Wille, 
with  such  success  that  in  1776  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Acattemy.  Ho  was  called  home  in 
the  same  year  by  duke  Carl  lo  found  a  s«h<H.l  of  art  at 
Stuttgard,  which,  under  his  ptidance,  prcMlueiHt  many 
excdient  artists.  In  1786  M  tiller  Mas  invited  to  return 
to  Paris  to  engrava  the  portrait  «r  Louia  XVI,  painted 
in  1774  by  Duplesris.  In  IMS  MnUer  was  made  pro- 
fessor  of  i  iif^ravin;:  in  tlu'  .ii-mii my  at  Stutti;nrd,  where 
he  inctriicled  wveral  of  the  1m  «i  i'iii;ravers'  of  (iemiany 
durin;;  the  earlier  |>art  of  the  ll>ih  ecniury.  among  whom 
his  uwn  son.  Christian  Fricdrich,  is  the  foremost.  He 
was  elected  auoeesahreljr  a  member  of  the  principal  Geiw 
man  academie^  was  presented  in  1808  by  the  king  Fred- 
erick of  Wnrtemlierg  with  the  Order  of  Ciril  Merit,  and 
in  IHItl  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Wiirtemberg  Crown 
by  Fr«lerick's  Rnccess<ir,  king  William.  He  died  at 
Stuttgard  in  IK,Ki,  and  in  the  same  year  a  biography  of 
him  was  published  iit  the  SckKSbMM  Merkmr^  No.  71. 
Ml) Her  engraved  only  thirty-three  plates — a  amdl  nmn* 
iK-r-  but  N>me  of  ihera  are  large  and  elaborate  works; 
ihey  an-,  however,  chiefly  {Hirtraits.  His  princi[i«l  sa- 
cred sulijecta  are  the  Madotmn  dtlia  Srgffiola,  for  the 
Musce  Franfaia,  engraved  in  1804,  by  many  oonsideied 
su|«eriar  to  the  pilnt  of  the  same  aulijeet  by  Raphael 
Morghen:  a  .SV.  ('nlhnrine.  tcith  two  Anprlt,  after  Leo- 
nanto  da  Vinri.  See  Nagler.  A  llffrmrinrt  Kuntllrr'I.^eX' 
ikon,  K  V. :  S|>ooner,  Hi»g.  Hi*l.  of  the  /■'ute  A  rlt,  a.  v. 

MiUler.  Jobann  OottUab,  a  ticnaan  ihcohi* 

gian,  who  labored  largely  finr  the  deration  of  the  masses 
and  the  «|irea>liug  of  holines*  amotig  the  nir.il  i^jiiila- 
lion  of  (Germany,  was  bom  at  Wald<»rf,  near  l^il>au,  ( >i  t. 
30.  1760.  H«  inH  adncated  at  the  Univereit y  ol  Wit- 
tenbeig.  Ha  waa  appointed  In  1704  minister  at  l*odn>- 
sehe,  new  MMkan  t  hi  im  nrinlalar  at  JInkaadoif  and 
UUandoff;  naar  Nieri7s  «ad  in  nw  niatalar  aft  Ba» 
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Uich,  near  BiUtMa,  where  be  died,  Jan.  11, 1829.  Hi* 
( iflnpoftuitwcflisflfc^  U^ftSSt  tckiitiiticliiiuF'ttfi^ 
WirkHnym  drs  Avfmhn  (Gttrlttz,  1798,  8n»):  — 

ObertaHtitzitchf  Itf/ormatioMtfeaekiekte  (ibuL  1801 ,  8vo^ : 

— ('kn*ii)ph  h'ronman  zh  lA>brtkal,oder :  Ihr  /.tmilmitnn 
ali  ChiUf,  icif  t-r  »rin  toUle  Hud  iii.  Hin  ChiisiUrhe* 
SiUaibur/i  fur  drn  Uebm  litttifmttund  (ibiil.  IHtia,  Hyn). 
See  \}oi\ns,C,tUkrt€  Throl.  1 1, ninrhtand*,  iv,  bW,  l>')\. 

MUller,  Johaim  Stepban,  «  Ucnuo  theolo- 
wae  boni  «t  SiMklMdit  in  the  Bteek  Fonat,  Jul7 
SO^  1780.  ami  was  eitueated  At  the  gjrnuuuiuin  at  Kudol- 
atildt  ami  the  Uitiveraty  of  Jraa.    In  1756  he  woa  ap- 

|K>inte(l  nil  a(i-M>c;uit  *if  llio  |>1tiI<i'«>i|ili'K'al  fai  tilty,  aixt 
became  aLw  *  metul>i;r  of  the  Latin  bocicty  at  Jena,  aixl 
ill  1758  aaaeaior  uf  the  conaitcoiy  at  KiidobtJidt.  In 
17fi9  hs  waa  appoinied  profcaaor  ejitneidiiMuy  «f  ptii- 
loenphy  at  Jena,  and  in  1768  he  was  made  profcaaor  at 

(lii'.-isiii.  He  iH'oaiiif  .'i  iiiriiih  r  I'f  ilii'  ai'.iili'inifs  of 
scii  iu'fs  at  Krfurt,  Fraiikf.iri-<>u-ilii'-(  )il<'r,  aii'l  ai  <iii;s- 
itcii.  Ill  17G8  be  was  honored  witli  the  s-ijii  riiiU'iiili'iicy 
flf  ibe  dioceae  of  Martnug^  in  which  place  lie  died,  Ucl 
M,  1768.  Hia  neat  important  woriu  me,  DuMm-iim 
Hiriqiif  rnoJo,  quo  proctdunt  Theolotji  in  erpliitin  lti  im- 
putiilioiif  iffccitli  Adamilici  oppoiitornm,  bitcU  tt  mo- 
desta  rtsi>fnrio  ac  utniuque  ittius  conciluitio  (Jena,  17.i2, 
4t«)  : — I'iit.  utrun  doctrimt  dt  mtntit  tiuilerialitute  Aj- 
pethetu  philotophica  pouit  cacuri,  et  quo  ostettso,  an 
mi  prohabUior  dorfrina  de  timplkUatg  ammit  (ibid. 
I7&3. 4to)  :—fHM.  philixophica  de  komiitis  ob^atiom  ad 
utiit'luui  Mii  Jlu  1 1  ri  l/iflttnit  v,l  aiife  UflinUtOM  UUu* 
nritiiti  m  liicituim  (iliiil.  17j.'>,  -iiuj: — ■  hut,  tenienlitit 
ProMuiilium  juris  widmr  ilodorum  de  Uyt  mifurali 
n  vituperatiomiiu  etL  /'.  Iftaiiigii  drftmitnt  (ibid.  17i»6, 
4lo):  — /Km.  mHai^ifiiea  mtmdam  PkwMfkantm 

Chrittianiintm  de  mitndi  H  Wthftliifi  i  i  orifiiii)-  nova 

qnndam  h>ipf>llir»i  cim/rn  fyitemata  A  l  iatoitiU  drjewirtts 
(iliid.  I7,'i7,  It'll:  hie  L'uschuld  Luthtr't  in  drr  lArhrr 
con  drill  /.iitiaiide  der  Heele  nack  dem  Tode,  vidtr  die 
iH  uMtiH  Tinjfn  tmgl$  BaeMdigmig,  tilt  ob  deraelbe 
CM  StxktuckUffiT  gmmm  «i  genIM  (ibid.  1767, 4u>) : 
—Da$»  Lutker  die  LAn  ttm  SedntMuft  nie  fft^vbt 
hdb^,  wtiltT  uiid  mil  d^n  tfSrLjttm  Llruiulrn  tricitarn 
(ibi.l.  17i>'J,  -Itoj :  —  hit*.  Hiiid  Itr/vrmatii  ab  eo  rix 
Pon/ijicii  dfjlfctiint  in  doctnnit  de  />'.  Casna,  quod  ojrn- 
dmU  H^ormati  (ibid.  1776^  4to)  i—lM  «on«  taler  Ib^m 

^S^^^^^^^t^^^     j^^flj^^J^PUilWJ  ^tfttfVflN^fffUjftCttf  ^^Itfi^f  fll^Aj  ^^K^C* 

Iw  Obid.  17«»  8m»).  flee  DSrioff,  (idtkm  Tkeol. 
JkiUmiUaiidi,9.v. 

Mttller,  Kurl  OttlHed,  one  of  the  moat  dbtin- 

(^uit)ie<l  cl.i'i.'-ical  jsclmlar^  uf  rerciit  tiim  !■*  ikiicI  fur  hi-, 
labors  ill  llie  ile|iartmi'iu  uf  inniiiaraiivc  relijiiuit,  hav- 
ing furni.ilicil  work*  very  \ahialilo  <>ii  (irecian  mythiiK 
ogy  and  religion.  He  was  bum  Aiijf.  28, 1797,  at  lirieg, 
in  Siie^  and  fceeiv«d  a  caieftil  education.  Me  de> 
TOle<l  himself,  at  the  univcnities  of  lln^'laii  an<l  Herlin, 
to  ])hilt>!o;»ieal  atul  archseolu^ieal  stuil'u's.  asnl  tlie  first 
fruit  of  hi-,  Icariiiii;;  was  (he  j  iiMii'.ii  iwu  Mrth(!  .f^t/inr- 
liajruin  IAImi-  (iW  rhn,  IM17).  Shortly  after  ho  reoeivcil 
an  appointment  to  the  Mdffdtdmum  fal  UriJaii,  where 
hia  leisure  Imuii  were  devoted  to  a  grand  attempt  to 
analyze  the  whole  cirrle  of  Greek  myths.  In  1819  he 
ohtriiiK  i  au  arclmulti^ical  chair  in  (ii)ttin;;ei) ;  anil  to 
th.irouglily  |ir>  |nre  hiinM-lf  for  it,  visited  the  collections 
ill  (u-rniniiy,  Frniiee,  and  Kngbuid.    His  gfOlt  desipi 

waa  to  embrace  the  whole  life  of  ancient  Gieeee,  tta  art, 
pofitiea,  indnstTT,  relifj^ion,  in  one  warm  and  ^-ivhl  con- 

ceptiiin  ill  a  wnnl,  to  cover  the  skeleton*  of  aiitii|ui» y 
with  ll-^h.  ami  to  make  the  dry  Ikiih-s  Hve.  Witli  this 
view  he  ]i  i-tiire>l  and  wrolc  with  a  line,  eariicsit  anima- 
lion,  until  the  political  troubles  iu  liaitovcr  made  his 
poMtioo  uncomfortable.  He  obtained  pennimion  to 
tiavd,  and  made  tours  in  tircece  and  Itdj*,  but  unfor- 
tunately died  of  an  intermittent  fever  at  Athen^  Ant;.  I- 
1810.  Muller'g  lite  rary  and  !«;lioliirly  ac'ivity  .-irt  t.-hcl 
over  the  whole  ticld  of  Greek  antiquity,  funiinhing  many 
new  and  atiikiag  dnddations  of  the  gcegt^jr  and  lo> 


pogniphy,  literature,  gnunmar,  mythohwy, 
of  the  ancienta.  The  wwfc  arai 


to  U8  is  his  ProUffoiHfna  zu  eiiter  vistetm'knfUirhen  My- 
tktdo'/ie  ((iottin^'ii,  |i^"i.'>,  8vo ;  En;;L  by  l>eiteh,  I^ond. 
IMll,  Hvo).  lli.s  work  on  ih.  li.,,,  ih.<  .d-.  \  jiluable 
to  the  student  of  comparative  religion,  oh  well  as  his 
work  on  the  Etnueam,  **  HuNer,"  aays  a  eontem|M>rary, 
was  a  man  of  the  miat  extensive  and  varied  acquire- 
mcni-v  ami  of  a  keen  and  pcnelratini;  Jmlcrment.  He 
aripiirr  1  a  Ivin >p,  n  ] Mil. n inn  at  a  cotnuar.-ii i\  i  ly  early 
age.  His  numerous  work-*,  however,  are  iifi  all  ui  ri|iial 
merit,  and  the  two  faults  mure  particularly  tn  no. 
ticed  ate  his  great  haste  in  the  ooopoaition  of  his  works 
and  atendcneytotbeoriae  and|>eneraliaeon  inaalBdant* 

grounds.  Bnt  in  extent  of  knowledijn  and  rending  then 
(scarcely  ever  wa_s  a  u  lndar  wlio  surfiaswd  him."  See 
AV(((/-  yt'.ndorf  til  r  hi'ut/rlir»  t'lir  IHIl;  Lllcke.  F.i  in- 
mrungtH  u»  Kurl  Otlffied  Jdiiiler  (liutting.  1841,  8vo), 
which  contains  an  admirable ddineation  of  UttOef's  pcr> 

spinal  character. 

Miiller,  Peter  Erasmus,  a  Danish  prelate,  notetl 
as  a  thcolo;^ical  and  autiijuarian  writer,  was  born  at 
,  <^V)|)enbag!ctt  May  29, 177<i>.  lie  atadied  at  tbe  univer- 
sity of  that  cit)*,  where  in  179!  he  paaaed  bis  theoiofi^ 
cal  cxaminatioii.  He  nfker*vards  sjicnt  a  year  and  a 
hall'  at  »<iine  ut  the  (ierman  univemities,  and  paid  a 
visit  of  eight  tnonihs  to  France  and  of  three  to  England. 
After  bis  return  be  attained  to  eminence  aa  a  achular, 
wrote  numcmoa  works,  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ologA-  at  the  university  in  18UI.  was  raisetl  to  the  ranit 
of  bishop  in  1822,  and  in  1830  was  np|Kiiiiteil  to  the 
bishopric  of  Zealand,  the  llighe^t  ecclesiastical  dii;nity 
in  Denmark,  lie  died  .Sept,  16,  1K51.  1  its  theological 
workii  <in  the  Chiitiijn  Mural  Syttrm  (IWW),  on  the 
Gntuids/or  B^itfimUu  DMmig ^Ckrittiaitils  (1810}» 
on  the  Cmd$  of  tke  CkHtfian  nwrth  (1817),  all  in 
Danish,  arc  in  tii>ch  esteem,  but  hi.'  literary  n'|iutaiion 
is  chielly  founded  on  liis  essays  in  the  department  of 
Danish  and  Norse  antiquarian  studies.  Among  these, 
hia  best  are^  0»  Iht  Jil^pwUmce  <(f  lk»  Jctlindie  La»' 
ffiiage:—0»  tka  9m  ami  DitHim  vfltdamKe  /fiilmi- 
offra]J^:—0»  the  Authetdtrity  of  the  F.ddn  of  Siu>rro: 
— Ci'ilteal  Exnmimttion  of  the  Trudititjiud  llUtory  (f 
rtenmark  and  Xorway  : — Critical  ^Examination  tf  the 
liiat  Seem  Book$  of  Saxo  Grammatiau: — and,  above 
all,  his  Sagabibliotk^  or  Library  ^lle  Aqgm  (Oopenh. 
1817-20, 3  voK).  Dishop  Muller  was  also  the  editor  of 
a  literary  jonnml  (  harUk  I.Urratur  Tidende)  fur  many 
ytarn.—t:i':i^i'h  <  yiop.  s.  v.  .Sec  Kraft  og  Nycrup,'^fr« 
niitdeliyl  Li/tralurkxicon,  t,  v. 

Mttlter,  Phillpp  Jacob,  a  noted  Gerawn-Freneh 

f  Alsace)  ihcrilc^'ian  and  |ihilos<i|di(  r,  was  iKirii  at  Stras- 
burg  in  .Man  h,  17:iJ.  lie  stuilie<t  at  the  high  school 
of  his  native  place  and  at  the  celebrated  Cerman  uni- 
vemitica.  In  1782  he  became  professor  of  ptuloa»|diy 
at  hia  alma  mater  and  caiHm  of  St.  Thomaa,  aa  well  aa 
l>residenl  «»f  the  assembly  of  Strasbur|j  pastors.  Ho 
died  in  17it.'».  Miiller  was  well  vers<d  in  the  (Jreck  and 
Hebrew  antiipiities,  and  wa.s  a  student  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences. His  travels  had  extended  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  and  he  iherefure  became  a  person  of  influence. 
His  writings,  which  were  mainly  in  the  department  uf 
metaphysics  and  morals,  hclpe«l  only  to  confirm  the  rep- 
utation secnrcil.  The  most  iiit«  ri  «liii;;  of  his  wriiiii^-s 
arc,  iJe  pliiralilale  mundornm  ( 17.»,  4to)  : — /Jf  commer- 
cio  attimi  el  corpont  (I7GI,  Hit}  .—Ptjfckolofia  PjftkO' 
yorira  (I77,'n  -.^Itr  lii/!>iii.<  udtiinr  (I77.'>X 

Mullion  or  Monyall,  the  upright  division  be> 
tween  the  lights  of  windows,  screens,  etc,  in  liothiea^ 
chiteciurc.  Muiliooa  ara  twnX^  met  with  in  Noomn 
archllectare,  but  they  become  more  fkvquent  in  tbe 

Knrly  KiiLili'.h  stylo,  and  in  the  Decorated  and  I'crp«'ii- 
dicular  are  \  erv  coninioii.    They  have  nrunelimes  small 
sh.it;-.  at(ache»l  to  them,  which  carry  the  tracery  of  tlie 
i  upper  part  of  the  windows.   In  late  domeatic  architect* 
I  are  they  are  asually  plain.  The  est  ahowa  moUiona 
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(a  a)  ttipporting  trtcwy.— Chainbera,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Par- 
ker, Glumity  of  A  rchittclurr,  p.  155, 157. 


a  a 
HDllion.— Window  from  Carllalc  Cntliedrnl. 
Mumbo  Jumbo,  a  mystorious  pcrBonnp:  friphlful 
to  the  wliiilc  rnoc  of  African  matrnna.  According  to  the 
description  of  .Mr.  WiLwrn, "  he  is  a  stronp,  athletic  man 
dugiiiiiei!  in  <lry  plantain  leavc^alltl  hearing;  a  ro<l  in  lii9> 
hand,  which  he  u*c8  on  pro[)cr  occasions  with  the  mout 
un!i|>arin^  severity.  When  invokeil  by  an  injured  hus- 
band, he  appenrn  alntut  the  outskirts  of  the  village  at 
dusk,  and  commences  all  sorts  of  psntomimes.  After 
supper  he  ventures  to  the  town-hall,  where  ho  com- 
mences his  nuiics  every  grown  jHTson,  male  or  fe- 
male, must  be  prfsent,  <ir  subject  themselves  lo  the  sus- 
picion of  a  pnilty  conscience.  The  performance  is  kept 
up  until  midni^^iit.  when  Muml>o.  witli  the  ability  of  the 
liffiT,  suddenly  springs  upon  the  offender,  and  chaMises 
her  mo«t  soundly,  nmid  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
multitude,  in  which  the  other  women  join  more  heartily 
than  anylKKly  else,  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  raising 
themselves  aljovc  the  suspicion  of  such  infidelity."  Sec 
(iardncr,  Faith*  of  the  World,  p.  49i). 

Miimmy  is  a  name  derivc<l  from  an  Arabic  word, 
mam,  signifying  war,  aud  is  now  applieil  not  only  to 


those  dead  bo<lic8  of  men  and  animals  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  wax  or  some  similar  material  was  used, 
but  lo  all  those  which  are  by  any  means  preserved  in  a 
drA'  stale  from  the  process  of  putrefaction.   The  art  of 
embalming,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  mummies 
now  existing  were  pre(iared,  was  practiced  by  the  As- 
syrians, Persians,  Ethiopians,  Egy  ptians,  and  to  some 
extent  also  by  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Komans,  and  on  this 
continent  by  the  Mexicans  and  reniviaiis.    Ilut  with 
greatest  skill  it  was  practiced  by  the  inhabitants  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  of  whom  whole  generations  still  remain 
preser\-eil  fmm  decay  in  the  vast  hypogtea  or  cata- 
combs in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes  and  the  other 
great  cities  of  that  country*.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  40(),(X)0,(KK)  human  mummies  were  made  in 
Egypt  from  the  beginning  of  embalming  until  its  dis- 
continuance in  the  7th  cenlur}*.    The  mummies  which 
are  filleil  with  aromatics  r>nly  arc  olive-colored;  their 
skin  is  dr>',  Hexible,  and  like  tanned  leather,  and  con- 
tracte«l ;  their  features  arc  distinct,  and  appear  to  be  like 
those  that  existed  in  life ;  the  resins  which  all  their  cav- 
ities contain  arc  dry,  light,  brittle,  and  aromatic;  the 
teeth,  hair,  and  eyebrows  are  generally  perfect ;  some  of 
them  arc  gilded  all  over  the  body,  or  on  the  most  promi- 
nent parts.  The  mummies  which  are  fiUed  with  bitumen 
arc  reddish ;  their  skins  are  hard  and  polished,  as  if  they 
had  been  vaniishc<l ;  they  arc  <lry,  heavy,  iniwlorous,  and 
difHcult  to  unroll ;  their  features  arc  but  slightly  altered ; 
the  hard,  black,  resinous  sub-slance  with  which  they  are 
lille<l  possesses  little  odor,  and  they  are  scarcely  alter- 
able by  exposure  to  the  air.    Those  which  liave  In-en 
salted,  as  well  as  thus  prepared,  differ  little  in  their  gen- 
eral appearance  from  thm^  just  «Iescribcd,  but  they  are 
usually  less  perfect,  the  features  Ix-ing  altered,  and  their 
hair  having  commonly  fallen  off.    When  they  are  un- 
covered and  exposed  to  the  air,  a  frlight  saline  efllores- 
cencc  forms  upon  them,  which  consists  of  different  salts 
of  8o<la.    Those  mummies  which  have  been  oidy  salt- 
e<l  and  dried  arc  even  less  perfect  than  the  precciling. 
Their  features  are  entirely  destroyetl ;  all  their  hair  has 
fallen  off ;  and  both  the  liody  and  the  bandages  by  which 
it  is  envehipe<l  fall  in  pieces  when  brought  to  the  air, 
or  may  very  easily  be  broken  up.    In  many  of  these 
adip>cere  is  formed ;  but  in  general  they  are  hard,  \\ry, 
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«nd  whitish,  likA  dirty  parebmeot   Tlic  bandaging,  to 

which  all  tbe  Egrpliati  tnuminies  were  subjected,  was 
one  of  the  most  ri-niarknlilc  |mrta  of  the  priK'f-i.'i.  Their 
envelopes  are  cotnpuwid  uf  tmmcrous  lint-ii  baiuliS  each 
Mtvcnl  feet  long,  applied  one  over  the  other  liluvn  or 
VKtalty  ^am,  aud  nimoodiog  Ant  each  limb  and  then 
the  wbole  bodr.  They  are  appHed  and  interiaeed  ao 
accurately  thnt  one  niiu'ht  .«uiii«>'<f'  they  were  intcndsd 
to  rciliiri'  til  the  Jry,  !*hri veiled  lx>ily  its  original  form 
nii<l  size.  Tlie  only  diflerciice  in  tlie  bai)ilaj,'es  of  the 
different  lunda  of  mummies  is  in  their  greater  or  lesa 
finencaa  of  texture;  they  are  applied  on  att  la  ocariy 
the  aamo  tn.-iniier.  All  the  iNiiidagcs  and  wrappings 
which  have  been  exniiiiiioil  with  the  niicroscoi)*  are  of 
linen.  The  Ixxly  tr*  lirr.i  covered  liy  a  narruw  dress, 
laced  at  the  back  and  tied  at  the  ihruat.ur  it  ii«  all  en- 
veloped in  one  large  bandage.  The  head  is  c«>vercd  by 
a  nquare  pieea  of  very  ane  linen,  of  which  tbe  centre 
forms  a  kind  of  mask  over  tbe  featuna.  Fire  or  six 
such  pieces  are  !.Mini'tinie.s  put  mie  over  the  oilier,  and 
tbe  last  is  usually  painted  or  gihleil  in  rejirc'wntalion  of 
the  fmhalwKMl  pcr^nu  Kvery  part  <<\  ilie  body  is  then 
aapaiatdy  cnvekipcd  with  aeveral  bandagea  impregnat- 
ed with  Rain.  The  legs,  extended  ride  ^  aide,  and  the 
arOM,  rrr>s!(e<l  over  the  chest,  are  fixed  by  other  linnd- 
ages  which  Mirrouiiil  the  whole  body;  and  iIicm-  I.t^i. 
which  are  coinaionly  cnvi  red  with  hieri>'^ly]»liii  are 
fixe<l  by  long,  crussiitg,  and  very  iai:eniously  applieil 
baiid%  which  complete  the  envelope.  Most  of  the  bo<(- 
iea  are  placed  in  tbis  state  in  the  catacombs;  those  of 
the  rich  only  arc  enclosed  in  cases.  The  cases  arc  it»ii- 
ally  iloiiSilc,  the  interior  U^in^;  coniposeil  of  Uiard*  made 
of  several  iHirtiwiis  of  linen  giued  logctluT,aiid  tbe  ex- 
terior cnt  from  a  pieoa  of  cedar  or  igrcaaBora  wood.  See 

E1IBAL3IIX4I. 

The  body,  after  beingr  embalmed,  was  thtw  oomplotely 

swathed  with  utrip*  of  linen  (•i.inif  tliink  cotton)  clotli, 
of  varioii4>  lengths  end  l>readlh«,  ami  \vas  tli«  n  eiu  lo-wd 
in  an  envelojie  of  ixtarse,  or  «)nieiiMu  s  uf  line,  cluth.  In 
Mr,  Uavitlaou'a  mummy,  the  weight  of  tbe  bandages, 
inchiding  the  o«tar  atiaeti  wai  S9  Ibik,  and  their  total 
length  202  yarda;  and  in  another,  Mr.  I'ettigrew's,  the 
cloth  weighed  S5}  lbs.;  and  the  one  examined  at  I^oeds 
wiLt  in  if)  part  cuvered  with  li^-<  tli  jn  f.irly  tliicki. esses 
of  the  cloth.  The  mummy  a.s  prejiared  pn-Ni  nts  the 
appearance  of  a  larfje  mass  of  cluth,  fwmifuliut  rcsera- 
Uimg  the  general  outline  of  the  human  figure.  The 
nammy  was  thint  pro^iared  by  the  embahnen,  and  in 
this  state  coiisii^iicil  to  the  cofTin-niaker-t,  who,  in  the 
lirst  instance,  enclimed  it  in  a  cai«e  of  a  »tn>ng  but  tlex- 
ible  kind  of  board,  sumewhat  like  papier-^mdki,  made 
by  gumming  well  together  aereial  li^yen  of  hempen  or 
linen  eloth.  This  was  fbrroed  Into  the  shape  of  the 
swathed  mummy,  which  was  inwrted  into  it  by  mcaii-i 
of  a  lonttiliidinai  ulit  on  the  under  side,  reacliinj:  from 
the  feet  to  ilip  head,  and  stitched  np  after  the  in.s<'r- 
tion  of  the  mummy.  This  aiae  is  in  must  iustancca, 
lined,  and  covered  with  a  thin  cnatinj;  of  plaster,  with 
*tha  lepreaentation  of  a  human  face  on  the  upper  part. 
Thia  was  then  introduced  into  a  coffin  of  aycamorc  wood, 
made  fMmn  tinn  s  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  cither 
plain  or  ornannMited  within  anil  without  with  re|iresen- 
tatioiis  of  K.icred  animals  or  mytholtigical  subjects  Re- 
aidea  tbis  tlicre  is  often  yet  another  wooden  coffin,  still 
more  highly  ornamented,  and  eovereil  with  paintln^rs 
wcnred  by  a  strung  varnish.  The  iip|M  r  part  of  Ijoth 
these  canes  i.s  made  to  repnwiit  a  human  li;;iire,  and  the 
«cx  is  clearly  denoted  l>y  the  character  of  the  henii- 
dreas,  and  by  tbe  presence  or  obseitce  of  tlic  beanL  The 
lut  oo\-eriiig  of  all  was  a  aareophsgiis  of  stoa«,  which, 
from  its  heavy  additional  cx|xnise,  emild  only,  it  may  be 
wpposod,  Ik'  ii'-od  for  kin'^  nnd  wealthy  people.  These 
stone  coffins  cnn>i>t  of  luu  pnris  -  .i  cn-f  to  contain  the 
body,  formed  of  oiie  piece  of  stone,  o|K.-n  at  the  top,  ami 
a  lid  to  tit  thi  opening.  .Smic  of  then  U»  eMBpara- 
tirelj  plain,  wbiic  others— of  which  thcie  are  examples 
b  the  British  Muaeam,  and  on^  of  alabaster.  In  the 


of  Sir  John  Soane— are  dabonlcijr  scnlptnreu 
with  hiero^dyphics  and  figures  of  men  and  animals 

formini;  not  tlie  least  a->toiii»hing  monument.s  wlileh  >\e 
|Hisse»s  of  Kgyptian  industry  and  art.  ^H'e  WiikiiiMHi, 
Aitcienl  Kt/jfptUitu,  ii,  Jlt3  m^. ;  Ilardwick,  Chrut  aud 
Other  Marten,  ii,  :{97 ;  iUadneowlt  Magasiat,  lb70,  ii, 
SS9  sq.,  817  sq.  See  Cetrwvx;  MacwAinc. 

Mumpelgatt,  (  ( >LI,(  ><  >r  V  i  )K.  A  cooferenn 
between  Ueza  and  Aiidreii,  with  a  view  to  bring  aboot 
tbe  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Bdbrmed  churches,  but 
which  Icees  much  of  ita  UapoitaBee  fraoa  tbe  fact  that 
the  two  theologians  acted  here  of  their  own  accord,  and 
not  as  represtiuctives  oftheir  ri  spective  churches.  The 
occasion  of  it  was  the  incor|i<iraiion  of  the  territory  of 
Mumpclgart  into  the  duchy  of  Wurtemljcrg  by  inher- 
itance. Farel  bad  preached  tbe  tiospel  there  aa  eail}- 
aa  1626,  bat  had  been  driven  away.  In  1585  duk« 
tjeorge  of  WllrtemlK-r^  hn  !  .  in^i  d  the  KdbtlBatlon  to 
be  introduced  into  .Munipi  l^urt  by  To^sanus,  a  French 
minister.  The  Wilrtemtierj;  authorities  afterwards 
sought  to  intruducc  the  Lutheran  form  of  worship.  Itut 
when,  in  consequence  of  persecution,  many  French  Cal- 
vinists  sought  a  refuge  at  Mumpelgart,  they  found 
great  dilhciiKy  in  lieing  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
l.ord"s  Snpi  i  r,  and  in  ordrr  to  put  an  end  to  this  st.lte 
of  thin;;^  demanded  a  colloijuy.  Neither  of  the  two 
ihroloi;ians  ap|Miinted  cntertliMd  BBUch  hojw  of  the  re- 
sult. Ueza  had  been  forewacMd  that  all  stichatteofipts 
had  heretofore  served  only  to  embitter  the  strifii,  yet  he 

dill  not  consider  himself  frif  to  reji-ct  the  n[iplication  i  f 
the  exiles  while  Atulreii  felt  the  less  op|>i>»ed  to  take 
part  in  a  tli.scusi«ion  presided  over  liy  a  Lutheran  prince. 
On  the  Lutheran  aide  appeared  Andieii  and  Lucas  Oai- 
ander,  assisted  1^  the  two  polBtieal  oounselhin^  Hans 
Wolf  von  Anweil  and  Frederich  SchlUz;  on  the  part 
of  the  Ueformed.  iJcza,  .\braham  Mu<vulus  (poMor  at 
Ikrne\  .Vnton  Fajus  (deacon  at  <Kni  \a!'.  IVttr  llyUiirr 
(professor  of  the  (inn-k  language  ot  Ikniei,  Claudius 
Alberios  (professor  of  philosophy  at  Lau.'^annc),  ami  the 
two  counseUors,  Samuel  Mcjrer,  of  Beinc^  and  Antoa 
Marisius,  of  Geneva.  Tbe  eolloqay  took  plare  at  the 
cnstle  of  Murnpeli^art,  :March  •2l-->fi,  KW..  I!,  /n  i.ot 
siicived  in  arranging  that  a  protocol  of  the  (lisi.  M'--i')n 
should  Ih'  drawn  up,  and  the  accounta  of  theprrHH^cdings 
led  subsequently  to  a  lengthy  cootmvcnjr.  The  points 
of  tbe  controvemy  were;  I,  the  Lnrd^i  Stepper;  %  the 
licrson  of  fhrist;  it.  inin::es  nnd  cen  monies ;  1.  bap- 
tism; ."i,  tdection.  Hi'za,  w  ho  had  only  iiit<  ii<leil  to  ar- 
gue on  the  tirst  |>oint,  wn-s,  in  spite  of  all  hi  i  elTorts, 
obliged  to  diacuaa  them  all  to  the  last,  on  which,  as  he 
had  finvaeen,  tbe  poasibilily  of  a  compromise,  was  still 
less  than  on  the  others.  He  dechircd  himself  ready  to 
yield  on  all  these  points  if  he  could  lie  shown  by  S  ript- 
ure  to  bo  in  the  w  roni;.  Aiidn  .i.  it  is  said,  dis  lared 
from  the  llrst— like  Luther  at  Marburg— that  be  would 
yield  ni>ihing,  and  that  the  pure  doctrine  was  forever 
eaublisbed  by  tbe  ConfeasioD  of  Augabuig;  Both  par- 
ties afterwards  gave  dtflRwent  rerdmis  of  the  ci>lkH|UT. 

The  Lutherans  puhlisheil  the  Artn  CnUofjuii  Afimli'jJi'l- 
liyarlinsU  (  rilbiiigen.  I.'iM7*,  and  .also  a  (iermnn  trans- 
lation of  it,  anil  an  Efiitome  coUiHjuii  in  Xhxx.  licza 
defended  himself  in  the  /teqixmno  ad  acta  coll.  M.  (Ue- 
nera,  1687  and  1688;  GanwHi,  Uddelhetg,  1688),  etc 
At  thi^  coilcMpiy  both  poTtiea  gsTO  each  other  their  doo* 
trinea  and  priiK'iples  in  writing.  See  Schweizer,  &MeA. 
tUr  rfformirtt-n  f.'riifnil<l'"/mm,  i,  W2  ^'\..  'Htl  iq,{  Hei^ 
zog,  keal-Entyklopadie,  x,i&.    (J.  N .  1  '.^ 

MninpabniiB  la  a  nickname  inven  ro  penoits  ob> 
stinate  in  religious  matters;  ns-il  by  Menry  VIII  ii: 
Parliament,  and  founded  on  a  story,  n  lat<  c|  by  Tare,  of 
a  priest  who  reftwd  to  abauilou  the  pnctice  of  saying 
'^quod  ore  mum|»imu.*,"  on  the  plea  that  be  could  nut 
give  up  the  usage  of  thirty  years  for  aoy  correct ioiL — 

Walcott.  N  ■(  .   1  ~  rhn<>h"y,  p.  .'tO-L 

Muacet.   bee  MCnzku. 

Munda  cor  mown  {ektam  ay  htaai)  is  the 
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technical  funn  desipnatinp  a  prayer  said  in  I  lie  h'l^h  mass 
of  Komaii  TathoHcs  after  the  reailiiij;  of  the  epistle  and 
iu  aooonpanlmeiit.  The  poailion  of  the  priest  before 
tlw  altw  edcdntinf  «daqd  MMi  b  Men  in  the  engrav- 
idj:  Ih'Iow.  The  upper  part  fCpKMnU  CbriaMwfore 
I'llate.  8ee  the  article  Mass,  and  ft*  full  dncription 
«r  the  wrvioe  «t  mum,  BMimmlt  JtoaMnim,  cb.  sir. 


Aatlqo*  pIcMra  of  **  Mimim  «r 


lAilnden,  f'tireiHriw.  a  Cerman  Lutheran  divine. 
wa5  born  at  Uurg,  on  tlic  i:>lc  of  l-°emem,  Aug.  13,  IC'^4. 
He  was  educated  at  the  (^^-mnaisium  nt  LUbeek ;  enter- 
ed in  1701  the  Uutvenity  of  Kiel,  where  he  studied 
thcolojiO-.  and  TCtwmed  hoem  in  1704 ;  bat  Ue  deaira 
fur  knowledge  o.nrritd  him  in  June,  170.*>,  to  Ldpaic, 
where  he  wan  iK  riiiiKftl  to  let-tiire.  A  rumor  that 
Saxonv  miiili'  iK  inmc  ilif  ><  at  <if  Nvar  l)oi\s<Mii  Swidca 
aud  Poland  drove  hini  linally  to  Hanover,  aiui  he  wati 
•^pointed  in  )7<m  tcAcher  of  (;reck  and  Latin  at  the 
UfmnaiuMi  of  Goittniten.  In  1716  be  f(0(  a  poeitim 
aa  pastor  of  the  S(.  Nicholas  Chnrcb  in  GUttingen.  In 

172.>  he  was  n|iiw'iiHvd  lic  riilind-  of  tlicolo^jy  ^ 
nt  the  I'liivrrwily  of  llehnMudt,  niwl  in  1727 
was  made  pr<>f^^^«)r  of  IheiJopy  at  tliut  liigh 
acbooL   In  1731  he  was  calleid  to  the  |»a&u>r- 
•ta  of  Che  "  BarftlaMr  Kircfae"  in  Frankfort'oa- 

the-Uain.  .tn  l  tlMfC  be  died,  Aiip  9,  1741. 
He  grcBiJy  di>ttn^i!diC4l  hitn.M  If  .-is  n  p«i1pit 


kfl,  iml  rinrm  Vorberichte  (ibid.  1740, 4to).  Sec  DOriogi 
(irlf/irtr.  Throl.  Dftttichlandt,  a.  v. 

Manger,  Phiup,  a  minister  of  the  Metbodist  Epis- 
copal Cburcb,  was  boni  in  South  Brimflpld,  Mesa.,  in 

1780;  was  ronverttil  in  1706:  cntrn-d  the  New  Kii>;Ianil 
Conference  in  IWfi;  preaclu-<l  in  tin-  iiiniTancy  thirty- 
four  years;  from  1H3C  to  \MCi  wxs  ciiluT  j-iipernumcrar)* 
orauperajmualed,anddiedOct.l9, 184&  Uewaaanuu 
of  tumtfj  and  nctbod,  veiy  itndioa^  and  a  gifked  and 
succcflsful  preacber.  He  preached  more  than  nine  thctu- 
sand  sermons, and  wrote  considerably  for  the  Church  lit- 
erature. He  Mas  fur  ninny  years  an  acti\e  trustee  of  t!ic 
Maine  Confcrcnre  Seminary;  and  as  a  man,  ('hristiaOi 
and  minister  was  in  all  res|iccta  ver}*  exemplary  and 
uaefuL  See  Mitrnta  »f  Coit/<eraict$^'w,  150;  Stevens* 
.VnMPwb  t^MMSm,  toL  i,  cb.  xr.   ((..  T.) 

Muni,  a  Sansoit  title,  denoting  a  holy  sage,  and 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  disitqguislicd  L 
supposed  to  have  acr)uire«l,  by  dint  ef  auslmtiaiy  I 

or  h  M  divine  faculties, 

Monioii  Manuaciipt  (Codex  MoKAOOian,  de> 
signaled  aa  X  of  the  <ka|ids)  ia  a  vdoaUe  folio  M& 
of  the  end  of  the  9th  or  early  in  tlie  10th  centur>',  con- 
laining  the  four  (loftpels,  with  serious  defects  and  a 
commentary  (i  liii  lt  v  fri>ni  ("tir\  Hiktnin  i,  M:rr"un<lin;; 
and  inters|irrsed  niih  the  text  uf  all  but  Mark,  in  early 
cursive  letter.  The  verA*  ele^^ant  uncials  an  small  and 
upri|^;  tboagli  aone  of  Ibimi  ore  compteased,  tb«y 
seem  to  lie  iwriinl  imitations  of  very  rsrly  copicfc  Kacb 
pni,'e  lias  two  cotnitins  of  aUiut  45  lines  each.  There 
!  are  no  diviMo»  by  rir.Xoj  or  M»ctioiM,  The  ink  of  the 
M8.  has  much  faded,  and  its  general  condition  is  liad. 
Fnmi  a  nwoMwandum  in  the  beginning  we  find  that  it 
eame  flvm  Rome  to  Ingolatldt,  and  that  it  was  at  Inns» 
pruck  in  1757;  fr»»m  Ingolstit<lt  it  was  taken  to  I^nds- 
hut,  thence  to  Mnnii  l).  (iriesbnch  ebtaine*!  Mime  ex- 
tracts Inun  ii  itirouLjli  Ilobniwfiky  ;  S  lml/.  tifft  cullnted 
it,  Ti»cltendorf  more  thoroughly,  and  Trrgelles  com- 
pletely.— Scrivener,  /n/iW.  to  N.  7*.  p.  1 18  sq.;  T^Mgclp 
lea,  in  Home's  Imlnd,  ir,  196  aq.  See  ILutuacBini^ 
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oNTeceNjToic.^Acixei 

orator,  but  maib' manv  enemieft  I'V  Ills  ^    '        '*      ^ '"T       .  /v_ 

ailion  to  the  Kcfomwii  Church.  iUwasalH.  0 1 C  ^  I  CI  K  '  ^  A£\  T  )  f  3  f  A  H  \Y 'v'^ 
in  oooetant  warfim  with  the  liotnan  Catholics, 
wlioai  be  greatly  wealieiwd  at  Frankfort  by  the 
frcqaent  cnsminatioii  of  their  doctrines  and 
practices.  SlUndcn'smost  important  works  arc, 
Di*t,tk  ns^lVX  Kn,  nre  de  n  depmulmUieo  (LipsiiK, 
1706, 4to)  '.—Pngr.deRnerw  tfttrtibetCrwvfiiMoha- 

brruli*  i>nli»  ( (Jultingn',  1708,4to"):  /'r  mhimudntllbiB  H 
ifptig  omimriitntio,  in  qua  primnm  Mo>if  lir  nt  Draeutum 
fx  vtrit  txryrtron  min-tr  prinripiU  —'lotpfuviiif,  Krnis 
metntOf  modeMe  cittdkatur,  mec  t»on  riirvt  ScrijUune  .s. 
loea  tnbiade  Ubutrtmhir  ((kid.  1712,  8vo):-/^^>  ft 
Et^rtoralU  /fiiniwrrrrtutr  Etrietur  mtnutri  KpUtola  ad 
lo.  Fr.  Itmidrnm  ilr  jiirtintitnim  chariirirrihu*  ((Jotting. 
1724,  4to  ):  l'r<«ii-,  <//  int  i  tintntis  ftuiSli  tj-nj'tu-i  mihiiv 
tprrtimlu  I  ilelmst.  1727,  4lo  )  :  -/';•(»,'/»■.  tU  ipitrslumr,  an 
OfttnT  jirilium  fit,  thr<ttiyi4tm,  qunm  dininl  airuitdcnm, 
mi^^rittudM mAcademiii Iradent  (ibid.l727,4to):— 
iHti.  rxeffrtica  morattide  Atfufiti^  Ckriilitmornm  prtto- 
ticii.  Ilpbes.  \  rum  XV  (iliiil.  I72H,  Itol fJT'/*- 
tica  prior  de  ilnlii-  ilMiir  l\ritiuftlti  .V.  Lunr,  cap.  i  cum 
i-lv  (ibid.  1728,  4to)  :—I'n>ffr.  in/ett.  puft  h.  df  rh  title 
nmurrttiiomi  Vhritli  ex  PAU.  Hi,  capb  x  (ibid.  1729, -lio) : 
—DiafiidUo  de  tkeohsia  monU  m  SMtfirvfjiMiBiw  lAe- 
ohrjiri*  a  doijmatica  theohnjia  mm  dMkntia  (ibid. 
1 730, 4to)  -.—ktangtliiche  Lekrcr,  aU  SaMalgrr  CM$H 
(FiankCa.  M.,  l7M»4lo):-/>fe  SekmalMdiiekm  A  rH- 


Sl>ecimen  of  the  Coder  Honarennn  (I.nke  vti,  SS,  S6:  Tt'wf  („ 


Munimeut  Cbamber,  i.  e.  an  KcritnutHcal  Rnj' 
iller'houK  or  Trnitury,  is  a  room  used  for  the  pres- 
ervatioo  of  ebartei%  iabiic  and  matriculation  ioll% 
terriers,  and  ref^en.   At  Salisbiirr  it  is  detarhed,  on 

ihf  SMiith  hiik'  of  the  catlieilnil.  At  riiii'lir«(er  it  w.ts 
over  a  chapel  of  the  tranx-pi,  de<1icrile<i  tu  tlie  Funr 
Virgins,  and  nt  a  later  ilate  next  to  the  chapl«  r-hoiisc. 
and  furnished  with  a  sliding  paneL  At  Winchester 
and  New  Gollese,  Oxfard,  it  is  in  a  tower,  aa  at  St. 
Mnriin  des  Cliamp",  Cliicny,  and  Vnnx  des  S<niay. 
At  Fontenelle  it  was  over  the  churcb-iM>rch.  as  now  at 
I'eterlMirougb.  Where  there  was  a  pnivosf.  that  ofTictr 
kept  the  key.  Muniments  arc,  as  it  were,  the  defences 
ofChaich  pwpcfty.— Walcett,  Saer,  A  nkmdogg,  p.  SM, 

Mtinition  K  '^'■i'z,  mris«tf,  laa.  xxiii,  16;  uMaSjr 
rendered  "  stronghold"),  a  fortress  OD  a  tocky  eminence, 
such  as  thiNte  to  which  David  rreoited  for  aaftty  fhtca 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14);  es|)ccially  a  "castle"  or  ocroi>. 
oUs,  as  of  Mount  /ion  ( 1  Chron.  xi,  7).  Seo  Fort.  In 
andent  timce  cver>-  city  was  located  vpen  a  oatanOy 
strong  podtion  [see  Qnt\  Hiu.],  and  anred  itaalfftr 
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Sitnmgbold  (n'^VLA  "i"^?,  "^Xl^an  "V^SJ;  yet  iii  the 
period  befbie  ibe  exile  tmoni;  the  Hebrews  putkntir 

•tratfigic  |>t>inUs  Ci«ppcially  on  the  frontier  and  in  low 
nnti  If'vol  tract-'*,  wt-re  more  strongly  and  iiysitematically 
forlitiril  (I  KinijH  xv,  17,  2"2;  2  ChriMi.  viii,  3;  xi,  5  sq.; 
xiv,  (>  »(].;  xxvi,  0;  xxrii,  4),  in  anlidpetion  of  sieges 
(S  Cbnin.  xvii,  2),  wMeb,  by  reason  of  die  BMmMlwm> 
<His  warfu«,8Ull  orteni>r  took  pUce  in  post-exilian  timee 
fsoc  I  Mae&  iv,  61 :  xii,  35;  xiii,  30;  xiv,  33  aq.  \xv, 
:>;»J'i.  whfii  the  rc-tiilcmi-s  dI'  ral(-*iiiio  were  distribuUMl 
ill  citadel^  walled  towiia,  and  open  villages.  First  of 
all,  strunjfhulds  were  aummnded  by  one  or  move  (8 
Chron.  xxxii,  5)  walls  (fTa-n).  which  Werr  Mum  rirm  s 
very  thick  (Jcr.  li,  b8),  and  were  ftuniahed  with  haitk- 
iiNnti(VliSf,SC!hfao.xxvi,  16;  Zaph.i,  16;  or  Dlsi^S, 
Isa.  liv,  12),  parapet,  and  towers  (S"'V^3"a.  2  Chron.  xiv, 
7;  xxxii,  a;  i  Macc.v,6j;  comp.  Kzek.xxvi,4;  xxvii, 
11;  Jer.  li,  12;  Zeph.  il,  14;  Judith  i,  3).  and  win' 
dooed  ^  powetfiil  (in  Bebylon  iron-bound,  Isa.  xiv,  2; 
Herod,  179)  end  atrietly  gmrded  ( 1  Kings  iv,  13)  stales 
(q. v.).  Over  tlir-M-  la^t  worn  placed  watch-towers  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  31;  xvin,  Jl.  M;  2  Kiii^i  ix,  17;  2  Chrc»n. 
xxvi,  9;  eomp.  Homer,  //.  iii,  145, 151).  See,  i;fnerally, 
2  ChrocL  xiv,  7.  Around  the  wall  lay  ilu-  bT:  (2  .Sam. 
XX,  15;  laa.  xxvi,  1 ;  Nah.  iii,  8;  1  Kinj^s  xxi,  23),  ap- 
parently a  inuai  widi  a  rampart,  but  according  to  Kioi* 
ehi  •  mail  outer  waU  (nn»'j  ">ax  See  Tickncii. 
Theie  were  also  watcb-towers  and  fbru  (ni^p'^S)  in 
the  opt-n  field  (2  Kiii-h  wiii.  8,  2  Chron.  xxvii,  4),  as 
well  as  ca-stles  in  and  at  the  cities  fur  a  linal  refuge 
(Jodg.  ix,  51  s<{.).  The  mt>.«t  important  fiirtieaaof  Pal- 
estine  in  all  aneicnt  time*  was  Jerusalem  (q.  v.).  Other 
strong  castles,  especially  for  the  protection  of  the  lK»r- 
dcr*,  wcri',  ill  tin-  rl(i-,in-.'  period  of  Jewish  hi*tor>-.  Al- 
exandriiim  i^-loscphii*,  Ant.  xiii,4(i,  ;i>,  MnduBru^  Ma- 
sada,  Hyrcania  (oonip.  .hwphas,  Aut.  \ui^  Ifl),  Hero- 
dium  XV,  9, 4 ;  War,  i,  21, 10),  etc  They  mm  uan- 
•qyiooBt«d«ahilb(^iiCxiv,6,2).  Carea  nd  dnsms 
in  rod»  were  the  ftat  natnnl  faatneaaes  (Jot^.  ix,  2). 
flee  C.\VK. 

The  reduction  (coonpi.  *11S,  ^3D)  of  strong  plaees,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  retn-ntod  on  thf  inv.n-iun  of  an 
enemy  (Jer.  viii,  14),  Ih-hsix,  afttr  a  ik-mand  to  capitu- 
late (Dcut.  XX,  10;  comp.  2  Kings  xviii,  17  aq.),  with 
the  dcmarcatiu.i  of  a  line  of  circumvallation  ("IS - 
nja,  Eccles.  ix,  14;  pi'T  Hja,  2  Kings  xxv,l;  Jer. 
Vi,  Iii,  4;  Ezek.  iv,  2;  xvii,  17,  etc;),  <nd  tlnowing 
up  a  bank  (nVva  "^s  ;:.  2  Sam.  xx,  15;  2  Kings  xix, 
82;  Un.  xxvii,  :W;  Hr,',.  i,  ID;  .F.-r.  vi,  G;  Ezek.  iv,  2; 
xvii,  17;  xxvi.  H;  1  Mu<  .  .  xi.  20;  xiii,  43;  comp.  .lo- 
Bcphua,  AiU.  xiii,  10, 2),  and  next  proceeded  by  the  em- 
tdoyment  of  bdeagnering  engines  QutX"^*  1  Mace 
xi,  20,  i.  e.  b-itterin-j-rams,  a"'"i2.  Eztk.  iv,  2;  xxi,  27; 
oomp.  Joaephus,  War,  iii,  9;  Vitruv.  x,  19).  with  which 
a  bteaeb  was  cffectod  (Exek.  ui,  27.  A  description  of 
the  customary  Roman  suidlftaie  Mdiomtttj  which  Ti- 
tus used— but  for  a  long  time  in  vain— In  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  [.Josephus,  Wn,  v.  c  2  •>•[.;  2;  vi,  2,  ;i 
etc],  is  given  by  .\mmiaii.  .Marci  i.  xxiii,  4.  On  the 
Roman  aivt  especially,  see  Josephus,  War,  iii,  7,  19). 
A  simpler  oiicratiou  was  to  set  the  furt  on  fire,  and  thus 
deatray  at  oiwe  both  It  and  the  bcsi^^  (Judp.  ix,  49). 
As  an  example  of  undermining  the  w.ills.  .Ter.  li,  .18  is 
adduced  only  by  a  i;loS'«  in  the  Sept.  and  Vuli;. ;  in  later 
times  tills  pnn  ew  bccimes  cloart  r  (.loiepbu-*.  War,  ii, 
17,8;  comiK  I>i..('a>'^.lxix,  12;  Vcget.ilf»/.iv,24).  The 
demolition  of  tlj'  .iijnetlucts  is  enee  nentiflaed  (Judith 
vii,  6).  For  defence  the  besieged  were  accu8tome<l  not 
only  to  shoot  darts  fton  the  walla  (2  Sam.  xi.  24).  but 
also  tr,  hurl  large  stODea  and  beams  (Judc.  i\.  •'•;!;  2 
Sam.  xi,  21 ;  Joaepbta,  IKur,  v,  8, 8;  G,  8),  and  even  to 
iwor  down  boiBng;  oil  (Joaepbu^  VfTar,  iii,  7,  S^;  in 
latw  times  tlMj  oaed  aliqgiqgHnadiiiics  (niai^  g 


Chnm.  xxvi,  1.');  Dio  Cass.  lxvi,41).  Also  by  skilfully, 
managed  sorties,  which  were  dligtiiaed  by  mines  (Jaae« 
|duiH,  Ant.  xiv,  16,  2;  War,  v,  11,  4,  etc),  they  strove 
U-specialiy  by  burning  the  siege-works)  to  break  the 
siegf  I  1  M.li  .'.  \  i.  :! :  ,li  i^.phu^..  H'rjr.  v,  (',.  ;  II,'.;  vi', 
6,  4  ),  and  tor  iliia  purp<i<<4-  they  watcbctl  the  enemy  by 
sentinels  posted  on  the  walla  (Josephus,  War,  v,  2,  5), 
The  Isnwlitos  wen  enjoined  to  sitare  fniit-trres  wtien 
they  hud  siege  to  a  city  (Deut.  xx,  19  sq.;  vet  see  t 
Kings  iil,S5{  comp.  Michaolis.  lifrfit.  t,':\7x  m),). 
The  beleaguering  of  stnniiholds  was  .•«>nH-[ imi-s  carrii'd 
on  I'.ir  a  long  time  (so  Hyr«  !iniii  wns  able  to  rtdiicf  Sa- 
maria only  after  an  investment  of  s  wlutle  year,  Jose- 
phus,/In/,  xiii,  10,  3),  and  brought  opon  the  besieged 
(even  when  they  bad  provisioned  themselves  Ix-fore- 
hand,  1  Mace,  xiii,  S)  so  severe  a  famine  (2  Kings  vi, 
2.')  .SI).;  1  Mace.  vi.  Iml  uf  ;i  In.  k  nf  \\an  r  in  be- 

.tieged  phux's  there  i.s  seldom  any  mention  [  we  Josephus^ 
War,  iii,  7, 12;  Ant.  xiv,  14,  G|,  probably  owing  to  the 
copious  eiatems  usually  at  hand)  that  they  woe  often 
oljliged  to  resort  to  very  unusual  (comp.  Judith  xi,  1 1) 
and  even  nnti^'itti^  nicaii-i  of  "iiilr^i-itfnci'  i  2  Kings  vi,2ji 
29;  xviii,  27;  Um.  iv,  HI;  .lobephus,  .1m^.  xiii,  10,  2; 
ll'tir.  v,  10,  3  ;  13,  7 ;  vi,  3,  3 ;  comp.  Barhcbr.  rhnm,  p. 
1 49, 488).  But  the  garriaua  aometimcs  ecaitrived  itige- 
niously  to  conceal  ftosB  the  beriegen  tlie  food  and  pn>> 
visions  brought  into  the  city  (Josephus,  War,  iii.  7,  12). 
Obstiiute  fortresses  were  taken  by  storm  (com]..  I  Mace. 
V,  51),  and  the  houses  were  razc<l  t<i  tlic  gmun.!  (.In  Ig. 
ix,  4.i;  1  .Mace.  v.  52;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  3.  Occa- 
sionally the  plough  was  p.n^M'd  over  the  site  of  a  capt- 
ured town  laid  in  ashes,  Uorace»  Od,  i,  16,  21 ;  Senec 
CImat.  i,  26;  but  Mic  ill.  It  has  no  such  allusion), 
the  inhabitants  massacred,  manJiclo*!,  ami  reducwl  to 
!.lavery  i.hnlg.  i,  25;  1  Mace,  v,  52;  comp.  2  .Mace.  v. 
13  .s<|. ;  X,  17, -231.  Sec  SiEtiic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
enemy  usually  qwred  such  placea  na  sunendered  (I 
Maoe.  adil,  48  sq.).  atadela  whieli  tiad  never  been 
captured  were  called  in  Oriental  |^ase  vji^i.<  l^cvdc- 
senius,  Jeta,  i,  73f.).— Winer,  i,  871.    See  FoitriKicv- 

Mnnk,  Saixmiox,  a  Jewish  writer  of  great  oeleb> 
rity,  one  of  tho  BBoat  faauna  Sbemitic  seholan  and  On- 
cntalisu  of  our  century,  was  born  at  Gmss-lilagaii,  in 
Fniadan  Silesia,  probably  in  1802,  though  some  put  it 
181)5  and  Imii7.  When  lifteen  years  of  age  he  k  h  his 
native  place  lur  Berlin,  where  ho  stmiied  under  the  fa- 
mous philologist  liuttmann  at  the  gymiiasiutn  of  the 
'<Gcay  Cloister,"  and  then  aiteudcd  lectures  at  the  uni- 
veidty.  From  Berlin  he  went  to  Bonn,  where  the  Ar- 
abic scholar  Freytag  lectured,  and  under  bis  guidance 
he  took  u))  the  study  of  .\nibii-.  In  order  to  complete  his 
s-tudii-i  iie  went  in  the  autcmm  i>f  IH.'lt  to  I'uris,  in  attend 
the  lectures  of  Sylvcstre  de  bacy,  Abel  Utirauaat,  Ku- 
gi  iic  Ikxtmouf,  and  Chezy,  who  sooD  beeame  MsfHends, 
and  by  whose  aasuunce  he  completed  bu  studies  in  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit.  In  IMS  he  vi<.ited  Engw 
laud,  and  spent  some  time  at  the  rniver«ily  of  Oxl'.inl, 
collecting  materials  fur  an  edition  of  M,Himonidc*'a  ctle- 
brated  work,  JfrnA  A'slMAm  ((uiide  of  the  Erring). 
Some  eaaa^  wMeh  be  wrote  for  the  Ji'untal  Atiutiqut 
and  the  Dtetitmmrin  det  Somen  ji/i  Hi  m.  {ques  at  traded 
the  attention  of  the  learned  world,  nnci  in  1810  he  w.it 
appointwl  deputy-kee|)er  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the 
Ikoyal  Library  of  Paris.  In  the  same  year  ilnnk  was 
invited  to  aocwmpany  Sir  Moaea  Mootdiote  and  iL  Cre- 
mieux  to  the  East,  m  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
Damascus^  to  which  he  glatlly  consented,  and  secured 
while  in  Eg^lit  many  interesting  MSS.  in  Arabic  n  lat- 
iug  l>)  the  early  literal  ore  of  the  Karaites,  ami  other 
subjects  o(  early  Araldc  lilernture.  On  tits  return  he 
ticvoted  liimnelf  mi  assiduously  to  his  Arabic  studies  that 
ho  cventusUy  lust  his  eyesight,  and  from  1952  was  en- 
tindy  blind.  He  had  to  relinquish  his  nfllce  in  the  11- 
brar>-,  and  lived  in  retirement  until  \xi',:>.  when  be  suc- 
ceeded AL  Kenan  as  prufessur  of  8hcroitic  languages  in 
theGoU^erFhuiee^  OnFclkl  hedeUvendliisiB' 
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aiijrnr.il  ,1'liirr '"I  'j f.<  fii"  lanrjiitt,  Ilfhraxqur.  Chal'hi- 
i'jiii.  i'  .^iiti.i^ia'.  All  SI  be  liars  ol'  France  wert'  clntpd 
at  the  apiMintmcnt,  even  those  who  rcgrettwl  the  depo- 
■Itloa  ^  Kenan.  The  clergy  also,  ProtestanU  as  well 
*a  Roman  Catholics,  haihxl  tlw  elMtGe  with  Jogr.  The 
rntoM,  veil  known  for  its  ultramontane  tendendo, 
which  couhl  hardly  have  siippiscd  to  favor  a.Icw- 
i«h  incumlM  iit  in  the  chair  just  madp  vacant  by  a  Ka- 
titMialist,  thus  comractitwl :  "A  weak,  blind  man,  who 
only  by  tbo  sense  of  Uwicb  can  build  up  the  world  of  his 
tboaghts,  trarerses  the  centuriea  of  ndona,  ^ttSm,  id- 
ioraa.  Whnr  a  s]iirit!ial  i>oworl  He  is  an  ornament  to 
science,  fur  he  teachL's  the  fx-holar  liow  to  love.  France 
poswsses  in  him  the  p-witesi  philolo;;!!?!,  and  tlimigh  a 
mysterious  deciaiou  of  a  kind  rrovidcnce  has  robbed 
bim  of  lAyidcal  Uglit,  the  nnown  which  he  has 
gained,  and  the  greater  name  wbkh  be  will  yet  earn, 
are  8uro  to  shiuc  in  splendor  for  all  times,  and  the  light 
%vhich  he  has  slicil  into  the  ilarkncs,-*  .if  T'tin'nician 
knowledge  will  never  die  out."  Hut  he  um\  after  died, 
Fcbk  6|  1067,  lamenteil  by  all  who  knew  him.  Hunk 
wisaawithortty  in  the  field  of  Oriental  language^  and 
Ma  worics  will  ahraya  be  highly  esteemed.  His  prinei- 
jial  pnlilii  aiious  are,  Ufriixiom  tur  It  aille  iU»  iincitn* 
J/rl/rtfiLT,  (Lim  SIS  iiijtji'irU  tt'  ic  lf»  itlitrrs  cultt*  df  V im- 
iiquUi  (l{cllecti()n»  ujitui  tlie  worship  of  the  ancient  lle- 
brcwa,  in  its  oonnoction  witli  the  other  worships  of  an- 
tiquity) (Ferus  1888)s— jVofilee  tttr  RaUi  SaadBa  Gam 
ft  ill  rersion  A  rnhe  tFItakftte.  (Ibid.1888) A'oriiee  svr 
Jone/ih  btn-Jt/i<iuiiuh,ete.(MA.  \SA2)t—(MmmeHtairede 
R.  i\iiihi'iim  tie  J^i  utiileiH  mir  If  litre  de  HiilMikkiick, 
etc.  ^ibid.  IH43) :— /.'Awe* J'hataeifime  df  .)/<tr- 
m^Btf  etc.  (ibiil.  1847) : — I'ulfXlwe,  dfsrrt'plion  rftofira- 
jftldi^  kiMorique^  el  arehtulof/iqm  (ibid.  184.');  Germ. 
transL  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Levy,  Leipsic,  1871-72,  S  vols.) : 

—  Xi'lla  fiir  .itxiiil-inllid  }f' i  inin  ihn  DJotuih,  etC. 
(ibid.  18M):— Mtlitii;/!*  ilt  iiliildfiphif  Jnicf  el  Arabe 
(ibid.  1849} ;  a  part  «)f  which,  the  Ksquitse  hutortque  de 
la  pkilomgtkie  ckeg  k*  Juift^  has  been  transL  into  Ger- 
man by  a  Beer  (Leipnc,  lBRI)*-~-l)nt  llunk'i  duf- 
ifiturre  is  hiM  .If on  A  Xrhuehim  of  Moses  Maimonidea 
(u.  V.)  in  Arabic  and  Fn-iicli,  with  critical,  literary,  and 
fXi'lanntorv  noie.s,  uiiiliT  tlit'  title  /  r  i/uiJe  de*  einirtt, 
h  ttite  de  Ihiitloffie  tt  de  pkUosKphit'  ( vol.  i  iit,  Paris,  1856- 
06).  See  Pttiat,  BiU.  Jud,  ii,  407 ;  Fraidicl,  Afonats- 
echnO,  18«7,  p.  120-123,  408-459;  (ieigcr,  Jad.  ZeU- 
erhAf),  lWt;7,  p.  1-lG;  Joumot  Aaiatiqttf,  July,  1867; 
Ktlii  ridp',  lnti\>d\irt.  to  II, hi:  Litmil.  p.  IH-2  s<|. ;  (Jriitz, 
Gijich.  d.Jiidni,  xi,  .V>K.  .MO.  .')15;  JosI,  (Useh.  d.  Juden. 
W.  *.  Stktfn,  iii,  'MtA,  M'>\  ;  C.is^el,  Ijntfadenfur  <;<:*rfi.  «. 
Uteml.  p.  115^117;  Erenthcil,  JiWscAe  CkanUierbUdrr 
(Pcsth,        8ro),  p.  94-106;  Jilditdket  Athmeumy  p. 

ir,8  si|. ;  I.cw.  s,  l/i'sf.  nf  I'fn.'xf.  yr,].  ii ;  UebMWVg^ if Wf. 
o/J'/idon.  i,  U)'J  mi;  4^1.    (J.  II. \\  .) 

Mimkbonse,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  diTine 

of  some  note,  flourished  near  tli<'  <  .;Kniiin  of  thin  oentu- 
ly.  HcwasvicarofWaketitld,  and  died  aUnit  1811.  He 
1  as  a  pulpit  orator,  but  his  s^mionn,  of  which 
have  been  published  (Lond.  I7i>9,  8vo; 
1802,  8to;  Titeiitf-rix  Oeeat.  Dkeomwt,  180S,  8  vobb 
8\n ;  IsfiM, 3  vol«i.  Hvo;  8vo"),  indicate  that  he  was 
not  a  iK)WiTlul  speaker,  luit  an  able  writer  aaid  a  good 
Biblical  ik^holnr.  ."v-e  Loudim  Mimi/tlif  /i'rr«  /r,  Ivi,  283; 
AllilmiK'.  Jnct.  I'/ lii  if.  aivl  .1  till  r.  A  iith<,rs,  n.  \  . 

Mulioz,  iBgidius,  Aiili-po[ie.  was  Uini  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  In  conM<pienie  of  tbc 
dection  of  pope  Martin  V  by  the  Council  uf  Constance, 
the  ChuKh  had  again  a  diicf,  bnt  notwithstanding 
Peter  (1<  Luna  c<)ntinue«l  to  play  at  the  castle  of  Pen- 
lM.'ola  tlie  part  of  ixipe.  He  only  counted,  however,  a 
small  I'ir.  lc  nf  aiUierents.  When  Peter  de  Lima  died 
in  1424,<£gidiu8  MuHoz  wa."* electc<l  anti-jK*!*  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VIII,  and  he  continueil  in  his  ofliee 
till  July  26, 1429,  when  he  resigned,  in  return  for  bis 
icrignatinn,  the  bishoprie  of  M^0K>  WM  given  to  hbn. 
Bee  CLBXBsrr  VIII  {  Mabtik  T. 


MuiiOZ,  Juan  Baptista,  a  .Spanixh  hiittoriin  and 
philosophical  writer,  was  Imrn  in  I71.'>  in  Mulero!'.  near 
Valencia.  He  was  appoinietl  proft!^«or  of  phiUmopby  at 
the  university,  and  disestablished  Aristotelian  phiUiMt- 

ey*  wbkh  iMd  hitherto  reigned  anpnoie  in  8paiiu 
ter  be  bceame  eoamographcr  of  tiw  Indies,  and  un- 
dertook by  order  of  the  kin>i  a  histop*'  of  .\mrrica,  of 
which  he  lived  to  piibli.sh  only  one  volume.  He  died 
in  1799.  His  worki*  of  interest  to  the  theological  stu- 
dent are^ /As  recto  i^AOos^piUa  rsoiafw  w  TkeSegia  Vm 
Dtuertalhf—Uie  Ber^ionm  GtHlil^um  Lidiimt—im' 
elkiiHamt  nOotopkiar. 

MnnrOb  Soax,  a  Scotch  minister,  who  did  moch  to 
advance  in  the  "Fw  North*  the  interesta  of  the  Free 

Church  of  Scotland,  was  l>i>ni  in  Hiiss-»liire,  aliout  1768^ 
of  humi)K'  tint  lionoratile  jiareiitage.  Juhu'it  father  died 
while  he  ^vas  yet  a  lad,  and  the  care  of  a  large  house» 
hold  was  bis  early  prospect.  His  mothcr,a  pioua  wooaan, 
was  audenatluit  John  ahonld  fbllowhiefetliei^a  fiiotatepe 
in  all  Christian  work,  and  therefore  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  his  relijfious  traiidng.  His  secular  educational 
ad%'anta;;eM  were  IVw.  uiiil  he  was  early  obliged  to  leam 
a  trade  for  his  o»n  and  his  family's  support.  When 
working  as  a  journeyman  carpcider  he  conceived  the 
plan  of  entering  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  while 
residing  at  Aberdeen  he  spent  his  e>*ening8  in  study,  ac- 
quiring e!<|K>ria]ly  snnie  kiiowlcil^'c  i  if  I  he  languages.  He 
finally  entered  the  university,  and  alter  going  through  a 
course  in  literature  and  divinity  was  licensed  to  preach. 
In  1800  he  went  to  Ceithncss  to  take  charge  of  the  Acb- 
reny  mission,  at  that  time  indndfaig  the  three  praeh- 
ing  Malions  of  Achreny,  Halnary,  and  HalUdale,  ami  ex- 
tending over  about  t^vellty  miles  of  hUlcounlrA'  de>ti(ute 
of  roads.  He  lia<l  laU)red  here  for  ten  years  with  great 
success  w  hen  be  was  called  to  the  Edinburgh  Gaelic 
chapel,  and,  accepting  the  place,  he  occupied  it  until 
182o,whcn  he  waa  peeaented  to  the  parish  church  of 
Halkirk,  and  there  he  distinguished  him.«eir  by  great 
devotion  t  i  his  people  and  close  application  to  pidpit 
preparation,  so  that  his  sermons  attractcil  all  clashes  of 
society,  eren  the  most  cultured,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
flciendet  in  his  own  culture  for  want  of  cail|y  advania^ 
gcfl.  Sud  one  of  bis  contemporaries;  "His  mlnistn- 
li<ins  were  highly  acccitnlilr  td  Ins  liearcn".  They  could 
not  fail  to  reeogniHc  in  ila  ni  I  lie  instructions  and  exhor- 
tations of  a  man  of  God,  wlio  knew  and  felt  the  truth 
and  loved  their  souls.  He  evidently  spoke  fiwn  the 
heart  epoke  what  he  belfevcd— what  hbowa  aaid  was 
full  of,  and  was  daily  feeding  on  with  delight"  He 
died  April  1, 1847,  at  Thurso,  while  in  attendance  on  a 
meeting  of  the  Pres|jyl<  ry  uf  i  'ait!ines.«,  to  which  he  be- 
longed. "Monro  in  personal  appearance  was  not  above 
the  middle  height,  lint  of  portly  figure,  and  fair  con- 
plesioned,  bis  countenance  beaming  with  benevoleneeu 
That  his  mental  power— aUboogh  not  his  predominant 
fea(ure~was  inu  uninion  was  cviilciit  from  the  position, 
weight,  and  influence  he  attained  in  the  ministerial  of- 
fiiH!.''  Sec  Auld,  Mutuiiert  and  Jffls  Far  Ifwlk 
(18i>i"»,p.7l-09.    (J.  H.W.^ 

Miinaclier,  Wii.hki.m.  an  eminent  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Hersfeld  March  11,  17G(i,  where  hie 
father  was  metnpoUtan  and  first  pieaclier.  •  After  sta4y> 
ing  in  the  g^'mnarium  of  bis  native  city,  he  eontinoed 

his  studii  s  at  Marburg.  In  ITHr)  he  l>ecaine  liis  fallier's 
^liiiitttant,  anil  in  178:>  succeeded  him  preai  lit  r  at 
Hersfeld.  In  179'2  he  was  ap|>oiMted  prnfetnor  of  iluol- 
ogy  at  Marburg,  and  member  of  tlie  coosistoiy,  which 
posidonaheheUliMrthcremamderorhialHiib  Uedied 
July  28,  1814.  Dr.  3Illn»chcr  was  classed  by  his  coun- 
trymen with  Michaelim,  DiHlerlein,  Planck,  and  others 
who  stoiKi  on  niidille  ground  l<eiween  the  ancient,  pure 
LuiheraniMn  and  the  nxHiem  neology  of  Germany.  He 
wrote,  llandbuch  der  ckrutlkk.  Dogmrt^ftadtiekte  (1797, 
4  vols,),  which  went  tbnMigh  tliree  editian%  and  w«i 
repuUialied  under  the  editecship  of  GBbt  and  Kei»> 
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Kirr/i,  iit/<.<rh.  fMarburji,  :  ~  Abrtts  der  Doffmen- 

yachichu  (IHll.aiitl  ofcc-n  Biiicc;  published  alao  in  this 
eountiy  in  an  Kn^'lLsh  drcu  [New  Haven,  1830]) : — also 
nitmeraus  hUtorioU  article*  in  ilcnlic*«  J/agazutj  SUud- 
lin*«  f intra fff,  and  Cabler*'*  Jonrimt: — Prtdiglm  (Marb, 

\Hi\:\.  :  /'..lit;sr.!,r  I'ri<li;/fni  i  Mnr!..  1MI3).  MtlHStlH-r's 
j^rcal  wiirk  (Ihnjiii'-fi'i' .<•  hlihli  )  is  tlius  !)[M)ken  of  liy  C. 
K.  L>  Simon,  in  hi>  (  'nuiiittiuiioii  i>f  N'owclt's  (luule  to 
lU  Literatim  Tkeulusg  ($  199):  "Tbe  author  has 
happily  oomUBM  the  chiuniAngicd  order  with  that  of 

rli<-  nlations  of  thinj:';  ami  the  wholo  work  is  liistin- 
t,ui^h{•ll  alike  for  thi-  p<'r!«i'vt'rinf;,  lranu-<l.  ami  rnti- 
ral  iniluatry  oianifevlcil  in  cutlirtint;  I  lie  iiinti'rinl.%  and 
fur  the  aoiidity  •»!  independence  of  jud^cmeni  with 
which  they  ara  nwdioiUeattjr  ■imiiged  and  agfcaably 
CXpre!»<'d."  Hp  adds, "The  same  ctimroendatiun  is  due 
to  thf  author'*  HlfmntM  of  Dofjmntir  //iufnr;/."  Brett- 
fM-lim  id'-r,  iti  his  /-'iilirirlihiiif/  <t>r  1  h.-i.txtl'il  i  p.  '.'!'.  iM 
(■<l. >,  says  of  thf  Miiminl,  "It  is  lo  Ih'  rt>;ari|p(l  as  the 
brtt  irorL  on  the  Milijcct."  See  WaehhT,  f'rh.  l>r.  M'lV- 
ktbn  Jdiiueker  (Frankf.  1MI4 1 ;  fhiittum  Kxaamtr  and 
Gmeral  Rerinr,  1«30  (iv),  ^^.  I  Mi   (J.  H.  W.) 

Mmuey,  Thomas  K.,  a  tniniater  of  the  MethcMli»t 
ElHfloopal  Cburcb,  iioutb,  was  born  in  Gitea  County,  Va., 
Sept.  7, 1816.  He  waa  canTcrted  and  jt^ed  the  Cbiuneh 

when  «i;;htoen  ycari«  old.  and  had  a  stronj^  de«ire  to  en- 
ter the  uiinLttry  at  f>nc<-,  but  his  eiliioation  was  t*>  lim- 
iteil  thiil  he  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  great  work,  lie  apeiit  ouu  year  iu  Kmury  and 
Henry  college,  and  tangbt  one  year  to  pay  bi*  ex- 
penw*.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  joimil  the  Hol- 
rtein  Cunfi'renc*',  and  continued  an  aeeeptahle  meml)or 
till  his  lii  atli.  llistir«t  i  li.iri;f  wris  ihc  ':,'  -rsvilli'  Cir- 
cuit, which  contained  twcnly-fi;4hl  ap|miiii tin  iils.  His 
lalwrs  continucil  for  fix  ycarx,  when  failini;  iK  slih  com- 
pelled him  ti>  aeek  rcat.  Fnxn  this  time  he  became  a 
•ullbrer,  but  whenerer  mffldenily  stroni;  he  was  flMuid 
labarinii;  in  the  ciii'-e  he  hived  hi,  wi  ll.  While  he  was 
«WI  the  Athens  District  in  IWIT  his  health  irave  way 
entirely,  and  he  was  oblij^ed  to  give  up  all  work.  He 
held  a  Buperannuatcd  relatinn  to  the  Conference  till  bia 
death,  which  oeeumad  July  4^  1871  Sea  JTamfra  ^ 
Atm.  Cmt/nmm  of  Ikt  MtlMkt  i^teqwl  Cbmk, 

Mttlialllger,  JoiiAN.N,  a  German  theologian  of  the 
14th  century,  is  noted  in  ccflaaiartical  hiataiy  on  ac- 
count of  the  port  he  took  in  the  Sanamentarian  con- 

troversy  of  his  time.  He  wa.s  rector  of  the  selin.il  in 
UIra  in  A.M.  \  '.\xi>,  but  was  ejected  because  of  hi-t  dcda- 
rationa,  "  <  ^rpiis  Chriati  non  e»t  Deus.  Nulla  creatura 
eat  aduraiKla  adutaUone  qua  Oeua  debet  adorari,  adora- 
tion* sciL  latritc:  hjfperduRa  debetitr  cieatane  exoel- 
k'liti.  si<-iit  e-r  i-:iro  t'hristi.  I».  Virpi,"  etc.  He  niain- 
tainei!  furrie  r.  ■■  llustia  consecrata  non  est  Dens;  Deua 
est  Milj  Jicstia  ("unsecrata,  corpus  ejus,  san^is  et  ajii- 
ma;"  namely,  ""iMnr  hoatiam  intellign  accidentia  quie 
aunt  in  pane,  rotunditatem  videlicet,  saporem  «i  gntvi- 
tatcm."  lie  denied  the  propriety  of  calling  the  Aortfa 
the  corpus  ChrUti,  "tjuia  accidentia  vi.<*a  non  rant  cor- 
pus Cbrisii,  licet  iiitus  sii  corjins  ("tiristi;"  therefore  it 
was  better  to  say,  "liic  esse  corpus  Christi  sub  specie 
paala"  Munsinger,  it  is  seen  then,  only  objected  to 
conaidering  the  vittble  bread  to  be  Christ  himself;  but 
by  no  means  dented  that  Christ  sboald  be  prayed  to, 
$ub  gjifru-  pniti*.  ami  liencc  his  pro|M>sitions  were  ap- 
proved by  both  the  uuiverjities.  notwithstanding  that 
the  Dominicans  had  ou.sted  him  as  a  beretic  Sec  Fla- 
cius,  CatuL  tertittm  ^erUaiitt  No.  316,  and  olaewbere; 
Hehdhorn,  ilMMmdMtelitormw,viii,611;  l.e,xt,SSS; 
tjM-jiclcr,  KrrU*.  f/Ut,  lii,  13f!.  note. 

Munson,  Bneaa,  M.D.,  a  Christian  physician,  was 
Itorn  in  New  Haven  June  24,  1734;  gndaated  at  Tde 
CtiUege  in  1768 ;  and,  after  haviiig  been  a  tutor,  bceuM 
a  chaplain  In  the  army  in  1785  on  Ijan^  fdand.  IH- 

health  induced  him  lo  siu<ly  medicini'.  He  practiced 
physic  at  Ikdford  in  17A6,  and  removed  in  1760  to  New 


Haven,  where  he  die<l,  June  16,  |K-2t>,  in  hif^h 
a  |ihysician.  Of  the  medical  society  of  ConneetifiUl  ht 
was  the  president.  He  was  a  man  of  piety  ftom  an  earl^ 
period  of  his  life.  At  the  bednde  of  his  patients  he  was 
accustomed  to  commend  them  lo  God  in  prayer.  It  was 
with  joyous  Christian  hope  that  thia  vetMniUe  old  mm 
went  down  to  the  dead. 

Mumoil,  JcSm,  a  Predbyterian  miniator,  was  bora 

in  New  Jersey  in  17m3.  ISnt  little  known  of  bin  early 
history,  save  tliat  in  IWIK  tUv  lamily  ri  iiei\ed  west  of 
tile  Alle|_;liany  Mountains,  and  settled  near  <  i reenhburg, 
Westmoreland  Co.,  I'a.  In  the  academy  of  iliat  place 
he  reoeired  a  fair  education;  studied  theolof;>-  privately; 
j  waaliomsod  and  onlainctl  in  1817;  and  in  11(18  inatailcd 
'pastor  of  the  conizations  of  Plain  Grove  and  Centre, 
I'a.  Ii>  IXIIH  lie  was  relicveil  fr^m  the  f.Tmer.  and  i^avc 
all  bis  nttentiun  to  the  latter  charge,  where  lie  tab<ired  till 
IS 'lO,  when  he  resigned.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
I>iixlon,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  i>ec.  18,  liMfi. 
Mr.  Munson  was  a  man  of  supeilor  intellect.  He  waa 
a  great  reader,  especially  of  standard  work.s,  such  as 
Itates,  Edwards,  etc.  As  a  theologian  he  was  able, 
l»eing  familiar  with  all  the  ^riai  (|iiestiuns  iu  coinn>- 
vcrsy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians.  Uis 
preaching  was  mostly  textual  See  Wll8on,iV«sh  ffid, 
.ilminuir,  lHf,7,  p.  183.    (J.  I..  S.) 

Munson,  Samuel,  a  Con^rrepitional  minister,  was 
liorn  March  23,  1S<>4,  at  New  .Sharon,  Me.  He  gradu- 
ated at  llowdotn  Colkgo  iu  1829;  and  having  entered 
the  miniatty  with  the  intentioo  of  becoming  a  mia- 
sicnarj',  offered  his  services  to  the  .Vnicrican  lioanl,  and 
was  sent  with  the  Kev.  Henrj-  Lyman  to  Sumatra  and 
the  neit,'hl«irint;  isles.  They  sailed  for  ll;itavia  June 
lU,  1833,  iu  which  place  they  remainetl  until  April, 
1834,  when  they  sukd  to  Myas,  tbencc  to  Tappanwily. 
Having  obtained  servants  Mid  guides,  they  atartad  l» 
visit  the  !<atta  region,  but  were  mtm}ere<l  by  the  mtr 
lives,  .\pril  '2K,  l>stl.  S«'e  Spra;.'ue,  Aitmih  Amtr.  Put' 
pit,  ii,  747 ;  A  merican  JJusiuiutrif  Memorial,  s.  v. 

miiMtar,  PacmsTATr  Bxvolt  at.  See  Asa* 

HAl'TIsr-s. 

Munffter.  Skbastlvn,  o  German  theologian  and 
Hehnist,  who  identified  himself  with  the  Hefurmers, 
hot  exerted  an  influence  oidy  as  a  schohu*,  was  bom  in 
1489  at  Ingelhelm,  in  the  Palatinate.  At  sixteen  yean 

of  a;;e  he  went  to  Ttlbingcn,  where  Stapfer  and  Keiich- 
liii  became  his  teachers.  He  then  juiueit  the  Order  of 
the  Franciacans;  but,  brought  in  contact  with  Luther, 
he  quitted  the  convent  and  embcaced  Protestantiaoi, 
He  was  elected  profenor  of  Hebrew  and  theology  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Ih-idellMTg.  and  subscHnusnily  at  that  of 
Ilasle,  where  he  died  of  the  plflj^uc  in  I  'l.VJ.  Ik-sides 
being  an  eminent  lleliraist,  he  was  al-o  ;ui  excellent 
mathematician ;  yet  his  erudition  is  hardly  more  praiacd 
by  his  oontempotarica  than  his  modesty.  His  tomb- 
r'tone  bears  the  inscription,  '^Gcrmannrum  Esdras  hie 
Stralj<j<|uc  conditur."  He  waa  a  swcet-tem|R'red,  pa- 
cific, studious,  retired  man,  who  wrote  a  t:reat  number 
of  books,  but  never  meddled  in  controversy;  all  which 
considered,  his  going  early  over  to  Luther  must  seem 
somewhat  extnurdinaiy.  And  yet  be  waa  one  of  the 
fiist  who  attached  himself  to  Luther;  but  he  seems  to 
have  done  it  witli  little  or  ii"iic  of  that  /rnl  wliich  dis- 
tinguished tlie  early  Kelormers,  lor  he  ncvir  Concerned 
himself  with  ilieir  disputes,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his 
study,  and  bosicd  himself  in  such  pursuits  as  were  moat 
agTMaMe  to  his  humor;  and  theae  were  the  Hdmw 
and  other  Oriental  languages,  the  mathematics,  and 
natural  philowiphy.  His  works  are,  UiUiit  J/tbniica 
ChiracUtt  JSinffiilfiri  apwl  Jwltrot  tlrnniuuut  in  uhh 
rterpto,  (vn  lAilinn  pluuxjuf  S'orn  TrntuiUitiiint,  iitt- 
JmH$  i/uuprr  t  tinWiwimm  Comuirnlitriit  Anmitatiuni- 

Im,  ete.  (Baal^  l»4-86k  tvL\  reprinted  in  t  rok.  UL 
In  15M,  with  considerable  additionB  and  corrections). 

This  version  is  timsiden  d  inie  h  ini>re  faithful  and  ex- 
act than  thoiK  of  I'agninus  and  Anas  Montanua,  and 
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his  n*ii'  iri'  fii'iifrally  apiirovrd,  thoujjh  lio  dwells  a 
liule  t<'<<  1i>ii,l;  u|m»i)  the  coniinciils  of  the  ralibiiis.  For 
tbit  vrr.-init  lie  received  the  appollation  of  "the  Cier- 
diaii  Eadru:"— 6*ritiiNmt(<eo  ChaUaka  {it»)t—lHc(io- 
nartHm  CAaUaiaim  non  tarn  ad  C^aUaieoi  i^rprttet, 

quiim  aii  IldUniinriim  intiUtrft^nhi  (^ommmtiirin  turifMi- 
riuin  (4t(>) : — /Jivtiomuiiim  Trilimjuf  (I>aliii,  (irt-c  k. 
anil  Hebrew,  fol.):  —  Cajifiritufrii  Jutla-nrnm  im  r  rti  mi- 
ioria  (Hebrew  and  Laliii,  8vo):  —  CulauUirium  biU. 
/Mr,  tec  Utimorum  ptndndfkt$  editum:—UigfallP», 
loffica  R.  Simmdi,  Laline  term  :—Iiutitttfu>ite»  Gram- 
maticir  in  Mtfbr,  Itn^am  :—fJr)tmmiiltca  Khnta: — /w- 
atitutio  fleiii.  (I'rannii.  H-hr.-  Ilthniinr  In.i/ifiitione* : 
— Oifdlt'ffui  OMfuUM  pt  tecejttorum  lfrfi»  Momicer,  qua- 
ab  Jhbrau  texentO  H  ododedu  numeranlur,  cum  $uc- 
eiMCta  HaMHonm  expetilione  et  additime  tntditionupt, 
eta  (Hcbmr  and  LMin,  8vo):— ^rTrmim  Unmicum; 
f/utirii  ii  omnium  ]>ltiiii  tiirum  wninf,  canonf.t  ( M.^  : — 
(\nini>i/nij>/ii<i  L'nicfi tali*  fnl.,  traiislatefl  iiitu 

(•errnan,  French,  Italian,  KngUsh,  liohemian,  anil  other 
UngiMgc*).  It  U  one  vf  the  fint  uuiveraiil  geqgrapUks 
puUUhcU  in  modeni  timea,  and  ia  renmrkaUy  well  ex- 
cciiIin!  t><»n!«i(lerinK  the  age  in  which  it  waa  written. 
Tlie  aiiihiir  i-t  most  (UfTuse  in  treating  of  Germany  and 
SwiU( tIiumI.  llf  f^'ivi  s  n  (lestcription  of  the  principal 
tuwn^  (heir  hi.>(ory,  tin-  niannen,  uid  arts  of  the 
people;  the  n-markablr  .iiiirn.ib  of  the  coanliy;  the 
DndiKtioM  of  the  aoil,  the  tuitwa^  etc.:  and  the  whule 
IS  illtutrated  bjr  wood*cuta,  with  •  portrmit  ofthe  authnr. 
Mllnster  menlicxi!*  several  Irjirncii  men  of  his  time  who 
furuiahed  him  with  an  account  of  tlx  ir  rcs|K'rtive  coun- 
triea,  of  Sttdinia,  tlie  Ulyrieum,  <  i lie  also  ^Mves 
apeetnem  of  aevwtal  laiigoagea;— /?u(/im<w/<i  maihtma- 
ttett  M  d!iwM  HhroM  dbfe^a: — //orolo^ioffrtiphitr  (being  a 
tri'Jitiso  of  cnomonirs).  ^Illii«tcr  aimt  traiislatrsl  into 
I^iiii  several  Works  ol"  the  h'arned  Hebrew  ummmariaii. 
ICIias  I.i  vila,  on  the  Maxsorah  and  on  Ili  l.rew  ^'ram- 
mar.  lie  alao  wrote  notes  on  Poropouius  31ela  and 
fSolinua.  Ilia  oommentariGa  upon  aeveral  Iwoita  of  the 
Old  Tcataoiant  are  inserted  among  tba  Critiei  Saeri. 
See  Ilruekcr,  Khretttrmpfl  dtr  teuttektn  G*l*hnnmke%t, 
p.  K57  fHj. ;  Si  lir. .<  kh.  ki>;  fi>ni/tM-h.  .♦.  (/.  II'/.  v,  T'i,  'Ji 
f].;  Adam.  l'it(r  J'/iUnf.  Cirm.  p.  <j4J  sq.;  KoeenniUUer, 
Handb.  f.  </.  l.il.  d.  biU.  Kniik  u.  J-^Xfffete,  v,  224  »f|. ; 
(iieselcr,  h'<rlrji,  IJi*t.  {  Har|H'r'.s  e<l.)  voL  iv.   (.1.  W.W.  i 

Itftinster,  SYNOD  OF,  is  the  name  of  an  indepen- 
dent body  uflrish  I*re»byleriaii8,  maHisiiiig  of  a  few  con- 
giegatioaa  in  DoUin  and  the  sontli  of  Ireland,  who  se- 
ceded fram  the  main  body  of  that  eounti}'.  They  are 

matnlv  rnitnrinns  in  t  reed.    See  Kililn'b  Reid,  iSTAf. 

I'rtsb.  C/i.  ill  Inland,  iii,  4l>8-0, 488, 

Milnter,  Balthasai',  a  German  theokgian,  noted 
as  a  pulpit  orator  and  scholar,  waa  bom  at  Lubeck 
March  24,  1735.  lie  Kludied  theology  at  Jena,  was 
for  a  time  pn-ni  h<  r  nt  (iothn,  and  i  ventually  l»ecanie 
cclebratMl  ns  a  pulpil  orator  in  the  (ierman  (.'htirch  of 
Co|>cnhagen,  Denmark,  where  he  removed  in  1765,  and 
OS  the  editor  of  the  Btkthrtaig^iiidtidUe  of  ooant  Stru- 
ensee,  whom  be  had  attended  on  tha  aeaflbld  (Copen- 
hagen, l"7->;  English  translation,  entitled  .1  Fnithful 
Xiirratirf  of  ihc  CoHrcrfiim  nnd  /)eath  nft'ouut  Slrurti- 
$tf,  etc.,  by  the  Kev.  Jlr.  Wemleborn  [2d  wL  Ixmd. 
1774 J).  MUnter  wrote  also  a  scries  of  hymns  (1772  and 
1774).   He  died  in  1798. 

MUnter,  Friedrich  Christian  KaH  Bein- 
ricb,  a  theologian,  Orienlaliat,  and  aicbseologist  who 
gained  great  celebrity  in  Denmark,  which  became  his 
aauntiy  by  adoption  (see  pnoeding  article),  was  the 
son  of  Balthamr,  and  bom  at  Gotha,  Germany,  Oct 
11.  17(11.  lie  studied  at  ri»|>enh«gen  and  Giittingen. 
and  in  17«i>  went  to  Italy.  After  his  return,  towards 
4he  end  of  17K8,  he  was  appointed  |irr>fes«or  of  theology' 
jit  Copenhagen.  He  beeune  successively  eo-dirrctorj»f 
Ihe  Orphan  House  in  1806  and  hiahop  of  Zealand  in 
IMS.  He  died  April  9,  1H.W.  Munter  wrote  a  n«ml)cr 
iif  works  of  great  iutmttt  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 


archflsologj',  and  yet  he  must  be  regarded  really  a5  more 
important  as  a  savant  than  as  a  theologian.  He  found- 
ed the  MaieWB  of  Northern  Antiquitiot  at  G>i>enhagcn, 
and  leftn  vahuble  collection  of  coins  and  archaHilo^ical 
works,  He  wrote,  Metriadm  UAtmtttmg  drr  (ij,ub>t- 
riiutj  .lotninnit  ((.\ii>enh.  17H4  ;  2d  ed.  180«i) :  -  Sm  hi  ich- 
tin  a.  Sii-ilitn  (Danish,  17K8;  (jenuan,  17y<),  2  x  o',.-.  ): — 
IHe  Kirchlichfit  A  Itrrlhuau-r  drr  (jnoslihr  (Auhb.  17'J(l) : 
— iiagatinjur  Kirchtmguch.  u,  KircAmrechl  d€$  Nord- 
rnt  (Altona,  1792-96, 2  vols.)  ^StatvttiiuA  d.  TVmprf- 
kerrn  (Berl.  1794):— IVrmurA/r  BtUrdge  u  Kirekemjff- 
$(Mck/f  (1798)  :—i/andlmch  drr  attestnt  chrittKeken  Doff. 
mr}i(i'si  hirlit.  (( o.ttiiigcn,  1801 ;  by  Kvers,  1NI»2,  2  vol-. )  -. 
—  I'lttirmcltiiufjen  u,  d,  Pertepoiilan.  Iutchi\fltn  (ItHJO, 
1802) :  —  IVrjrurA  ii.  d.  Keiljurmiffen  Intckrijini  in  aid' 
lien  (Copenh.  1802): — Spurtn  Hggptisekfr  Rtlvjiamibt- 
f/rijr  in  SieUiem  v.  d.  brmackbartm  Inteh  (Ptsgue,  1806) : 
A'.  ^V^^ 'I  Carthiir/'i  ( ( 'npeiih.  IMIC;  2d  ed.  1821):— 
A  iiti'jiiiii  i.*c/ie  AhhaniUitmjin  (Copenh.  IHllij: — ifttrrt- 
Utnru  lliifnerma  fheoloffici  ft  phiUtUnfici  argum^i  (Co- 
penh. 18i&-29,  2  vols.):— JfooiercAes  sar  Cori^m  dt* 
OrdrtM  de  dknokrie  d«  Ikmmare  (Oopenh.  18SS)«— 
Kirchenffetch.  r,  ftSnrmark  u.  Xonregm  (Ixijis.  182$-34, 
8  voU.)  : — Sinnhildrr  ii.  Kiinsfrorttfllunym  d.nU'it  Chris- 
ten (.Mtotia.  ls!'-''>:  :  —  h-  r  Sli  m  ifi  r  ifrii  (  I'liti  i  fiu  htirit) 
iibrr  dm  (fiLni  Ifjnfir  t'liriuli)  (( 'o|K-nh.  1«27 ) :  ll'litfiim 
d.  liabylonier  ((.'«i|H  nJi.  1827).  .S'C  lii.s  life  liy  Mynster, 
first  in  iitudim  u.  Kril.  1838,  i,  13-&3;  and  later  in  Uiuk 
form  (tV.penh.  1834).— Ilerzog.  Rml-Entjllop.  x,  98; 
HiM'fer,  Sour,  liinij,  (ii n.i  a!..  ww  'x.  ;i.')4  ;  I'ierer,  I'ni- 
reriul'lAr.  X\,  W4 ;  liilAiail  Jirj)ot.  iv,  f*a3.    (J.  N.  1'.) 

Mimtlia.  Caspab  Fbisdkich,  a  Danish  schelar 

noted  for  his  researches  in  the  original  of  the  N.  T. 
Scriptures,  flourished  at  Copenhagen  as  professor  of 
(ireek  in  the  lir.-t  liidi  nf  itie  IMth  eentnry.  He  died  in 
17(!2.  He  wrote,  Obstt  rtiliunti  pkUoloffica  m  Hacro* 
.\'ori  Tifftimenii  Libro$,ex  DiodoTo SictUo toBtelm  (Od* 
pcnli.  mill  Leiiu.  17.55,  Hvo  ). 

Muntixtgbe,  Hiiumax,  a  Dutch  theologian  of  some 
note,  flourished  as  profej»jtf>r  of  theology  at  the  Cniver- 
sity  of  Uroningen  near  the  opening  of  this  century.  He 
died  April  Sl«  ISM.  He  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  tba 
Reformed  Church  in  Holland,  but  this  U  all  we  know 
of  his  personal  history.  As  an  author,  however,  he  is 
well  knunii  liv  ]\\-*  I'ini  Thi  iiliu/iir  Chii/liainr  Tlumt- 
ticu  ((ironing.  UiOl ;  2d  cd.  1818  22, 2  \  ols.  8vo).  The 
first  volume  contains  a  compendious  system  ofthaoli^; 
the  second  a  succinct  accoontof  the  leading  oontmvcv- 
slca  with  regard  to  religious  doctrine,  with  coplons  ref- 
erences in  eaeh  Dul.  h,  (urman,  and  I"nglish  writers. 
Of  Dr.  Muniinghes  «itlicr  work-sil  may  be  builii  ient  to 
mention  a  Latin  OutUmt  ftf  Chmxk  Uiilory,  on  (lie  l>aaia 
of  Schriickhs  ConqKmiiMsi, and  a  Yoluminoua  ilittorm 
o/ Mankind,  to  which  ftequent  reference  b  made  In  hm 

T/(er ill  >//>/. 

Muuton,  A^TlIu^Y,  an  Knglish  divine,  tlourished 
near  the  middle  of  the  18th  century-  as  curate  of  .St.  An- 
drew'a  cbnicb,  Newcastle.  He  died  in  1755b  He  waa 
noted  in  his  day  as  a  pid|)it  orator  of  great  exoellenoe 

and  ]»ower.  "Sunc  of  his  sermons,"  .says  a  contempo- 
rary, •'  would  l>e  prononnml  truly  excellent  by  every 
di.spassionate  judge."  A  volume  of  Munton's  Stnmmt 
was  published  shortly  aAer  bis  death  (Newcastle,  176^ 
8vo). 

Muutras,  mystic  ver»«'s  or  iin'aniations  which  form 
the  grand  chann  of  the  Hindfi  llrahmins.  They  oc- 
cupy a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Hindu  n  llgion. 
The  constant  and  universal  belief  is  that  when  the 
Drahmin  regteais  the  Muntna  the  deitiea  most  eome 

obeili"  nt  to  liis  call,  agVeaaUy  to  the  Sans<-rit  vrr<e: 
"The  univtrM.'  is  under  the  power  of  ihe  deities  ihe  de- 
ities are  under  the  power  of  the  Miintras,  the  Munlraa 
are  under  the  power  of  the  Urahmins;  consequeotljr 
the  Brahmins  are  gods."  The  Muntras  are  the  easenea 
of  the  Vedas,  and  the  united  power  of  Rrahma,  VLshni^ 
and  biva.   ijee  Gardner,  Faitks  o/tke  If'orU,  p.  499. 
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ItfunnB  ChristL    See  Cmiisr,  Orvu  r.x  ok. 

ItfUnxer,  TiiO]M%ftnli|puu4  (MUtiusiost  ami  faiiat- 
:c«f  lliB gieat  Uefbraittioa  period,  ww  bum  at  S*Mmgf 
in  tbc  Hiifs,*boat  1490.   Of  his  youth  «•  hnow  littl* 

Dcvoml  wliat  ho  Mntv<\  \nm*4-\(tn  hi*  judj^c*  at  the  time 
of  luH  ili'.itli  (W.ili-li,  l.Hthrr'3  W'rrkr,  xvi,  IjH),  namfly, 
that  111'  had  nsidtnl  at  A.'vherslelH'n,  ami  hail  *iii<lii'il  at 
tile  university  in  ilmlle,  and  bad  taken  part  in  a  con- 
•l^faer  agatmt  Kmeat  II,  then  acehbishop  of  Magde- 
kMi^. '  Ai  (he  archbishop  died  in  1618,  thit  indimtaa 
bow  early  Miiiizcr  l)ogan  to  be  connected  with  secret 
associations.  He  also  mnnifi-stcd  early  n  grent  tciidi'ii- 
«jjr  to  wandering  froni  place  to  place  in  pursuance  of 
visionary  plana.  He  appears  to  have  enteral  the  Uni- 
rersitf  of  Lei|iafa>  looa  after  he  l«fl  HaUe;  at  kast  we 
find  him  in  1516  with  the  decree  of  *'raagfa«er  artinrn" 

nixl  harhelor  of  lh(iilii:,'y.  He  then  nctftl  ns  head  of  a 
whind  at  Knih*on,  near  A!>clien*k'ben.  In  1517  he  ap- 
pears as  teacher  in  a  (gymnasium  at  Brunswick,  then  at 
Htollierg  in  the  same  year,  and  again  at  Leipeic  in  \b\9. 
Next  Iw  was  made  diaplaia  and  cewfassor  of  tiie  Ber> 
nprdine  nunnery  of  Beutif z.  near  WcissenfeLi.  This  he 
loft  in  1. ■>-'<).  and  was  made  preacher  of  the  church  of 
St,  Mary,  at  Zwifknu,  (he  prinri));il  churLh  in  the  plait'. 
His  very  tir^l  sermnii  there  (Hogalion  Sunday,  1520) 
made  a  deep  impresfiion,  and  brought  him  a  large  num- 
ber of  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  At  the  imakiag  oat 
eftlie  Refbfmation,  his  unquiet  spirit  made  him  side  at 
once  with  the  morement.  He  entered  into  cnmiiiunica- 
taoo  with  Lather,  and  wn*  l(M)keil  upon  as  one  of  the 
Stunfieat  champion^  <>•:  n  <<>rm.  But  he  only  anderstood 
the  n^gi^Te  view  of  the  Ueformer's  doctrinet^  that 
which  overthrew  the  eristlBg  form  of  clerical  life.  MOn- 
zer  now  fearlessly  attacked  the  mendicant  or(ie(% which 
were  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  at  Zwickau,  snd  soon 
found  himself  involved  in  a  tpilter  cuntrnver-y  u  iih  their 
defender,  brothc  Tiburtius  of  Weisaenfela.  iloth  parties 
had  adherents  among  the  population ;  yet  Nllnser  snc- 
oeedcd  in  luting  the  aaeeodeney  by  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  most  influential  citizens,  who  had  often 
suffered  fmm  the  iiiidc  an  1  arTu  rinrr  .  f  the  monks. 
MUnzcr,  however,  tttill  ."howeKl  ■umie  nioderniion,  as  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  submit  to  the  tleci^ion  of  the 
biahflp  of  Naumburg,  and  also  addreosed  letters  of  justi- 
llcatttm  to  Luther.  Hanlly  was  this  quarrel  orer  (to- 
wards the  middle  of  l.'il'ili,  wlien  Mtlnzer  beenme  in- 
volved in  another.  In  tlie  same  rhurrh  of  .Si.  .Mary  to 
which  he  wa*  altuehi  d  «a>  another  priest  having  the 
aame  functions,  and  who  bad  been  installed  aome  years 
before  MBnacr.  This  piieat  was  Dr.  Johaaa  (Sylnas) 
\Vildenauer,  a  native  of  Eger,  and  generally  known  as 
Kgranus.  He  inclined  also  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ref- 
iirmation,  but  only  ;ir  .1  tlieir  hunuiiiili  ■  .  oiu  lu- 
»ions.  and  went  no  further  with  MUnzer  than  condemn- 
ing tbc  ignorance  ef  the  monks.  On  other  points  he 
sided  with  the  aristociacy  of  the  town,  and  his  print* 
Uib  was  not  above  reproach.  He  was  vain,  oonceitH. 
and  moch  given  U\  ad  vanning  pnrailoxical  theories,  lie 
and  MOnzer  soon  began  to  (piarrel,  and  in  NovemlR-r. 
15-.'ii,  they  had  already  arri  veil  at  the  point  of  exhibiting 
their  differenees  in  the  pulpit.  The  population  sided  j 
wMi  MUnwr,  seeing  in  hin  not  ei^  the  velbrmer  of  the  | 
Chudi,  bnt  their  defender  against  clerical  op[>n"c<inn. 
MlUixer  now  gave  full  scope  to  his  talents  ns  a  p<>i)ular 
(ir;iliir,  u:id,  Ik  l;H  d  im  by  [he  event*  of  the  times,  had 
great  sutx-es.'*.  .\niong  his  adherents  was  a  weaver,  Nich- 
olas Storch,  who  subsequently  obtained  some  reputation. 
Being  eithtt  already  connected  with  the  aeet  of  BOhme, 
or  led  on  by  Manser  akme,  Storeb  soon  became  the  head 

of  a  baiiil  iif  fanatics  who  b»>asted  of  siiiicrnatural  cnni- 
munication,  nud  spread  by  means  of  secret  conventicles. 
Twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  dbciplea  were  elected, 
and  Munser  and  Storch  became  the  heads  of  the  eoci*' 
•ty.  This  merement  made  steady  progress,  and  by  Ha 
intlii'  iiee  Ki^'r.ntiiH  wns  finally  obliged  it>  leave  Zwickau 
for  Joachim »ihai.  This,  how«%-er,  <lid  not  autHcc  to  rv- 
•0  the  town.  Mitnzer, 
VL-A  A  A 


fied  with  his  subordinate  position  as  preacher  of  .St. 
Mani-'s,  succeeded  in  being  appointed  to  the  church  of 
St.  CaUunine.  Here,  in  connection  with  a  master  of 
aits,  Loner,  he  azdted  the  people  against  a  priest  of 
Marienthal,  Nicholas  Hofer,  who  had  ofvenly  attacked 
him.  Hofer  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  Higbt,  De- 
cemtHT,  1520.  Being  called  to  account  by  the  otheial 
of  the  bisho|),  Munzer  dcnounood  the  official  in  the  pul- 
pit, summoning  him  to  appear  at  Zwieltaa  (January  18, 
1581).  In  spile  of  the  admonitions  of  his  friends,  and 
in  simple  trust  to  the  sup|Mirt  of  the  lower  clasaea,  Mlln- 
zer  now  i  n^t  <  fT  all  n  siraiiit.  He  causeti  lilnls  against 
Kgranus  to  U-  po?*ted  up  at  the  diHirs  of  the  churches, 
and  was  therefore  dismisse^l  by  the  civil  authorities  after 
tliey  had  inquired  into  the  whole  afEur.  He  remained 
in  town  aavtrthdesiv  and  caused  a  rising  of  the  wear- 
era.  Tha  Mthoritics  were  obliged  to  take  viiri  rons 
measures;  fifty-five  of  the  ringleaders  were  apprehcnd- 
eil,  and  a  large  number  of  the  others  hurriedly  left  the 
town,  Manser  among  them.  Peace  was  now  restored 
in  tbadty,  tha  more  rea^y  as  the  authoiities,  lblhnr> 
ing  Luther's  advice,  appointed  Nichoiaa  Haosnaan, 
previously  pastor  of  Schneeberg,  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
church.  Still  .Storch  and  hi*  followers  ht.iyed  .u  /'.s  ick- 
au,  and  reroainol  undijiturbed  until  CUristmaii,  1521, 
when  the  zealous  Hsusmann  omNd  tbem  to  be  exiled 
Ihwi  th*  city.  Their  anhsaqnent  eanar,  under  the 
name  of  **  i*rophcts  of  Zwiekan,"  in  Wittenberg,  is  well 
kno>ni  (on  Mtlnzer'n  slay  at  Zwickau,  see  I.iurentios 
Wilhelm,  Ikfcriptio  urbis  Cyifnexe  [publi.->hed  by  To- 
bias Schmidt,  Zwickau,  Ifi»3],  p.  90, 216,317).  M  (Inzer 
left  Zwickau  in  April,  1621,  in  oeaqtaajr  with  Mama 
Thomft,and  tiavdled  Ibr  a  whik  thnrngh  Oentnd  Gei^ 

many  (•tee  Seidemann.  Tkomm  Munzrr.  p.  l'2"i).  His 
former  I'arcer  hail  given  him  some  rcjuitation,  and  the 
dissatisfied  portion  of  the  fiopulation  everywhere  rallied 
around  him.  In  September,  1521,  wo  fiud  him  at  iiaata, 
where  he  met  a  large  number  of  Moravians.  The  works 
of  Lather  were  by  that  time  known  in  Bohemia,  and 
had  awakened  ardent  sympathies.  Mnnaer  was  warm- 
ly received,  and  in  '-mber,  1521,  he  o|K'nIy  published 
nt  I'rague  a  proclamation  tn  the  Bohemians  (  printed  in 
the  An<th(iptisticum  el  mfkunailiaiiH  PafUkeon,  VJijIt, 
and  with  additiona  in  .Seidemann,  p.  182).  This  proo* 
lamation  affords  an  early  glimpse  of  the  doctrines  which 
MUnzer  subsequently  unfnl  Icil  in  his  publication'^.  But 
Prague  was  nut.  a  suitable  lield  for  such  attetnpLt  at  a 
railical  reform,  and  Mllnzer  was  exiled.  In  the  early 
part  of  1622  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  wber^  under  the 
inflnenee  af  Oailstadt  and  the  prapheta  of  Zwiekan,  a 
complete  iobversion  of  all  existing  ecclesiastical  relations 
was  daily  progressing  (sec  Salig.  Ilittnrut  d,  Augsbur- 
r;!.frfirii  Cinfrstum,  iii,  HW).  Although  ciiunccteil  with 
MelaneihoM  and  Bugenhogen.MUnzi-r's  feelings  inclined 
him  in<'re  Innards  Oarlstadt's  views.  When  Luther 
came  to  Wittenberg^  Munaer  lidt  that  hia  latM)rs  would 
not  be  longer  profitable  there,  and  left.  He  ap|>ears  to 
have  .-Mion  after  pme  t.i  Niirdhausen.  and  in  152.J  was 
tnarried  and  »ucceedi"d  in  Ix'ing  ap|M>iule<l  pa»tor  of  Al- 
Ktedt,  in  Thnriilgia.  The  community  at  that  place  ap> 
pears  to  have  hMn  entirely  devoted  to  Mttnaer,  aa  was 
also  his  eoncagoe,  Simon  llaserlta  (en  the  latlsr,  see 
Hagen,  IkuUcklnniTf  liltn  nr.  it.  rt-titf.  Vrrf,  im  Rffnr- 
nuitiimneitfilter.  1H|  I.  iii,  1 14  >,  and  he  conducted  worship 
according  to  his  own  views.  A  wurk  whieh  he  pul*- 
lishcd  on  the  subject  at  that  time  still  shows  aome  mod- 
eration {Ortbmng  u.  berechwifft  dn  Teutaeken  awtpta  za 
^/«fadl(cAirvA7'oaiamJ/iiMr»rr,etc.,l&2S).  He  retained 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  with  some  ceremonies 
not  oimmanded  in  S<  rlpture.  Smui  after,  however,  he 
advanced  further  in  Iii*  liturgical  changes  (in  the 
l)ait$ek-EvtmgtliMck  .Ut^tiji;  Alstedt,  1524,  and  f  /i 
Kirtimampt,  etc,  Alatcdt).  He  waa  the  flnt  preacher 
to  snbalituta  the  German  langtugv  fbr  the  Latin  In  tha 
public  prayers  and  singintr.  and  (■■inijMi-M'd  a  dirertor>' 
for  worship  which  was  in  hartuuny  with  his  ideas  of 

the  Beihiwaiiba.  Theqaieidotieeof  •  { 
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isfyinf;  MUnzrr,  and  hc'ing  dnirom  to  oootMt  with  Lu- 
ther tbe  leadenhip  in  the  reronuatoiy  novtmeut,  MUn- 
ur  detcnained  to  uae  all  meami  to  dettny  the  tatter's 

influence ;  but  hu  conduct  dUpleaied  tb«  prince*  who 
favored  the  HpfurmBtion  under  Luther,  ind  finaUr,  at 
the  renin  -t  I  r  r'r<  lit  rick  of  Sax<>nv  nmi  .Inliii  nf  Weimar, 
Munzcr  w  as  uljlij^t'd  to  leave  Al^tedt  in  1524.  He  now 
went  succt'ssivrly  to  Nuremberg,  SchalTbauaeu,  and 
fiuaUy  to  Muhlhauaen  ia  Thwioigia.  In  the  latter 
ptaeshe  aoiuired  tn^at  infliinioe  over  the  people,  which 
he  hrsitnifil  net  t(i  use  fur  his  own  purpovh.  He  had 
adoptot  mystical  viewH,  and  dei-lainiin^  aj^aiiisi  ivhat 
he  called  (lM''Krvile,lilx!ral,  and  half"  meaaurea  of  the 
iCerurmen^  iwittiKd  a  radical  refannatioD  both  in  Cbuicb 
and  Sttt*t  aeeording  to  hb  **  inward  light."  H«  resolved 
on  recourse  to  violent  means,  and  his  cri*  hecame, "  We 
must  exterminate  with  the  sword,  like  Joshua,  the  Ca- 
naaniti!<h  nations."  He  causwl  the  authorities  ofllilH 
place  to  be  superseded,  the  ooDveuta  and  richest  houiM>» 
(if  the  city  to  be  plundered,  and  eoaununiBin  to  be  pn>- 
daimcd.  "  tiniuer,"  Luther  wrote  to  Amadorff,  April 
II,  1525, "  MUnxer  is  kini^,  and  emperor  of  Mttblhausen, 
and  no  Imijjfr  i.s  [lastor."  The  lowest  classes  ceased  to 
W(iri\.  If  any  one  wantetl  a  piece  uf  cloth  or  a  supply 
of  corn,  he  aakcd  hia  richer  neighbor;  if  the  latter  re- 
fuaed,  the  penalty  waa  baqginig.  Uublbauaen  being 
at  tlMt  time  a  tne  town,  M  Unaer  exercifled  hie  power 
inmiolested.  lie  was,  morc  iiv(  r,  cnconrnp'il  in  his 
COUTfe  hy  Iwinp  joine<l  about  this  .•*jiriie  linie  by  anotiu-r 
Imiiii  of  runalics  under  I'feifTer.  This,  and  the  rumur 
that  forty  thouaand  peaaanta  were  arming  in  If'raacoaia, 
decided  Hunter  to  go  ttUl  fttrtber  and  maka  hioadf 
master  of  the  situation  by  an  appeal  to  the  peaainls  of 
Thurinpia,  promising  them  the  spoils  taken  from  their 
\«ri\->.  The  rcvdlt  uf  the  per.sants  ff  Snuheni  (ler- 
nuuiy  led  him  to  imagine  that  tlic  time  hrid  come  to 
extend  hia  new  kingdom.  He  had  ca»t  tHiroe  laige 
gnna  in  the  eanvent  of  the  Frandacana^  and  now  eseit* 
cd  himwlf  to  rdie  the  peaaantry  and  minenu  "  When 
will  yim  ^llake  off  your  slumber*,'"  said  he,  in  a  fa- 
naiic4il  addreiis:  "AHm:  and  tight  the  battle  of  the 
Lord!  The  time  ia  come — France,  (iermany.  and  Italy 
araup  and  doing.  Upandatitl— X/rm  (at  it!),  dron, 
4nmf  Beednottheerieaortheangodly.  HwywiU 
weep  like  children— but  be  you  pililcsa. — Dritn,  dran, 
dron  !  Fire  bums — let  your  swords  be  ever  tinged  with 
hliMxl  I  Ih-an,  dran.  ilraii.'  Work  whili-  it  i"  day." 
The  letter  was  signed  '  .Mimser,  God's  aervant  against 
the  ungiMlly,"  or  "  Thontas  Mttnscr,  with  the  sword  of 
Uiideon.'*  Laavii^tPCeilier  as  governor  atMitlilhaaaen, 
he  marched  towaida  Fnnkenhauaen,  and  oonmitled  all 
manner  of  exccaaca  in  the  eimntry  wliieli  he  travers»ed. 
The  I  nuiitry  pei>ple,  eager  for  plunder,  tlockcd  in  crowds 
to  hi-  ^l  I  I  I.I  1  liroughout  the  districts  of  Mansfeld, 
Stolberg,  bchwa»burg,  Hesse,  and  Branswick  the  pcaa- 
antiy  toae  en  masse.  The  oonrenta  oTMiehdstein,  11- 
aenhorg,  Walkcnried,  Kosslelx-n,  and  many  oihcrs  in  the 
neiRhborhooil  of  the  Hartz  nxmntains  or  in  ih'-  iil;iii;* 
of  Thuringia,  were  plundenil,  .\t  Iteinhardsbruim.  tin 
place  which  Luther  had  once  vuuted,  the  tombs  of  the 
■noient  landgnTes  w«n  violated,  and  the  library  de* 
stroyct).  Terror  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  at  Witten- 
berg some  anxiety  began  to  be  felt — the  doctors  who 
hail  not  feared  enii«riir-  ii^r  |>i)ne  lren)Mid  in  presence 
of  the  madman.  Curiosity  all  alive  lo  the  accounts 
ef  what  waa  gwng  un,  and  watched  every  step  in  the 
pragraiB  of  the  iaMneetion.  lidancthan  viote  t "  We 
•!«  hen  tn  imminent  danger.  If  Monxer  he  auoeeaBfuI, 

it  is  all  Hver  with  us:  unless  Clirist  sIihuM  attpcar  for 
our  deliverance.  Mllnzer's  progress  is  marked  by  more 
than  .Scythian  cruelty.  Hia  threats  are  more  dreadful 
than  I  can  tell  you."  Tlie  elector  John,  duke  George 
of  Saxony,  the  laadgtave  Philip  of  Hease^  and  duke 
Henry  of  BrunsAvick  finally  united  their  forces,  and  sent 
fifteen  hurMlrcd  horsemen  and  some  companies  of  infan- 
try a;:;iini't  the  rel»els.  Mllnzer's  men  then  iiumUred 
about  eight  thousand.   A  battle  was  fought  May  IS>, 


1525,  and  the  insurgents  were  completely  defeated; 
cording  to  some  aoeoiiata  they  lust  tive  thousand  i 
accoiding  to  otheia  seven  Ihoaaand.  Trankenhauseii 
waa  taken  and  plundered.  Mllnzer,  discouraged,  hid  in 
a  bed, feigning  to  be  »iek.  lie  would  have  esi'uped,  but 
a  soldier  having  ft>und  in  his  travelling-bag  a  letter  by 
count  Mansfeld,  Mlluzer  was  recognised  and  arrest  cd, 
Itcing  put  tn  the  Uirture,  he  revealed  the  names  of  Ida 
aocomplicea{  was  then  taken  to  Hllblhauaen,  where 
PfcilTer,  who  had  sought  to  escape,  was  also  a  prisoner, 
and  the  two,  together  with  twi  nty-four  other  rebels, 
were  beheaded.  His  numerous  wriinigs,  all  of  which 
are  still  extant,  indicate  a  more  than  ordinary  mind 
and  will,  but  they  betn^'  also  a  great  ladt  ti  sound 
Judgment  and  a  want  of  coimnen-aense.  Hu  language 
is  often  fjr<ib!y  elfHjncnt,  hut  all  his  utterances  are 
tinged  with  iiiarseneswi  and  vulgarity.  .Sec  Mclaiic- 
thou,  Iiir  HUtorv  v.  T/ionm  3Iutitier,ticOb2&);  Christ. 
(iuiL  Aurbachii  Dissertationes  oraforim  de  Wofamfia  oh 
fpta  Tkomm  Mumeri  (Wittenb.  I71«);  LSaehcr, /)b> 
aertafio  de.  Munturi  doctrina  et  fti<it$  (Tx-ips.  1708"); 
Rtrobel,  I^beti,  Schri/tnt  u.  Lrhr<n  Tliomd  Munlzer'g 
(Numb,  and  Altdorf,  17U5);  I'He/.kn.  Tli«miif  Miirizer 
(Halle  and  Ix^^ips.  1J<I2);  .Siilemnnn,  Thomat  Miinzer 
(Dresden  andLeipsie,  1M4'.');  Ix'o,  I'/iomas  JJUntfr^Vltr- 
Ufl,18A6);  £rai^  KirekMiit.  18fi6»  p.  293;  Kapp, 
\lfaMne  nOtdidi.  Jb/ormatkmt-Urimd.  ii,  C13;  Cyp- 
rian, lie/in-niiidont-l't Liinden,  ii,  339;  Walch,  Luther's 
HVriv,  xvi,  4  sq.,  171  ;  Frank,  Kflzir -  (  'hinnU;  p, 
IK";  Scckendorf,  Jii»t.  Lulhrrnnuini,  i,  \  1;K>,  «tCi,$ 
Skidanusi  X*e  sfofa,  etc,  lib.  v,  1  s  Arnold,  Kirekm-  m. 
KttuH^iHorie,  1740,  i,  m,  «74 1  Otting,  Amain  Amf 
hepfvit.  Ifi72.  p.  4,'  r»,  ir..  42;  Kanke,  fhuftrfir  (;r$ch.  im 
ZtilitUn  d.  Rfform.  ii,  1H7,  192,  215,  Ti:>;  D'Aubigne, 
//i*/.  of  ihf  Rff.  ill  (Jt  rmany  and  Stcilzi-rlaml,  iii,  207  sq.  ; 
Harilwick,  //i>/.  Church  oj"  the  Hf/ormalim,  \k  26*2  sq^ 
p.  411,  n.  1 ;  Hagcnbach,  AVrcAen^scA.iii  (4th  ed.  Leipm 
1«70),  Lect.  20;  Gieseler,  J£etk$.  IJisU  vol  iv  (Harpcr'a 
ed.>;  .Scebohm,  //tsf.  Pret.  HtntaHmt,  p.  141  sq., 
liK) ;  Ulachcood' »  Matjazinr.  Feb.  1K17,  p.  ;!H,'>  m|.  ;  /.tH~ 
nrhr.J'.  hist.  Tkeologie,  1868, 18GU.  See  also  r£.vi>ANT'a 
Waii,  (J.U.W.) 

Mup'pim  (Heb.  Mujijiim',  CCr.  perh.  contractecl 
from  D^B^;^  in  the  sense  of  JiighU;  Sept.  VLaftfift^ 
V.  r.  'Of*itiv  and  'Ofiftifi,  Mti/Atm),  a  pcnon 
named  in  tien.  xlvi,  21  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Renjamiri 
bom  liefore  the  migration  into  Egypt;  but  really  a 
grnmlMiu  1 "  rii  m  ii  h  later,  being  a  son  of  Be«  lier  n  |.  \ .  \ 
as  it  would  seem  frtm  [larallel  accounts.  Sec  Hi-XJ.\- 
MIM.  He  is  doubtless  the  same  elsewhere  called  Siie- 
I'HuniAU  (1  Cbiuo.  viii,  5),  Siit  PUAM  (Numbk  xxvi, 
30),  or  Skvivui  (1  Chno.  vii,  12).  See  Jaoobl 

Muratorl,  Lvuovioo  AirroKto,  a  distinguished 
Italian  theol(igtan,ardiMii9giat,aiid  biatorian,waahfini 
at  Vignola,  near  Modena,  Oct.  91,  1672.    His  fkmily 

Uini;  in  tniKlcrate  circumstances,  his  early  e<hicati<in 
wa^'  neglected.  In  H>M5,  however,  he  entc  n'd  the  ct»l- 
lege  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  rapid  progress,  from  a  very  carty  period  hia 
predilection  for  hiatorieal  and  Utcreiy  paisnita  Iwpm 
to  manifest  itself;  and  having  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders in  1688,  without,  however,  accepting  any  tcele- 
siastical  office,  his  life  was  devoted  j  arlly  io  (be  Uii  ra- 
ture  of  his  profession,  but  mainly  to  researohis  in  his- 
tory, both  iBoedand  profane,  especially  the  historv-  of 
his  native  co«nli7.  He  took  the  dc|pco  of  doctor  in 
1C92;  and  bis  repatatlon  fbr  learning  attrsciing  the 

iii'tiie  i.f  .T(iMi>h  Orsi  and  Felix  Marri;;li,  he  was  on 
I  heir  reconiniemlation  appointed  by  Charles  Horromeo 
.Hul>-librari.in  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  In 
that  oolkctioo  Uucatori  discovered  aevvnl  ineditcd 
MSSL  He  made  extnMa  ftom  theee,  and  pnbllahed 
them  with  notes  and  comments,  under  the  titles  ff  1»<- 
icdolii  I.iitina  and  Anecdota  (Ircrca  (Milan,  KIl'T-lTlH. 
4  vols.  foL).    Sf»nie  xear^  afli  r  b'  reealled  to  Mo- 

dcna  by  the  duke  Kiualdo,  who  gave  him  the  situatioa 
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•f  Ubrarun  of  the  rich  library  of  the  houm>  of  Ivite,  a 
|ilacc  wbkh  1m  ictnioed  for  tin  ic»t  of  U\»  life.  After 
Od»  ajipointoieat  UnraUMi  dmroted  biuMelf  entirely  to 
tlw  atttdy  of  die  Italian  teoofda  of  the  Middle  Age*;  and 

after  raaiiy  yearii  of  tusidiioiLi  lal^>r  1i<-  pnHluccd 
great  yrork,  litrum  llalictirum  ,Scrip/iir<s.  nh  amo  trnr 
Chrutiame  500  ad  1500  (28  voU.  ful.).  Th<'  lir^t  voIum<.- 
of  this  immenae  coUectiMO  waa  pobliabcd  at  MiUu  in 
17S8,  and  the  taat  appnncd  in  1751.  Several  prinoea 
and  iinMomi'ii  ili  fraytHl  ihc  cxpenaea  of  thepublicatioa; 
»i,\t«  i  ii  i.r  ihi  in  toiitribuu^J  §4000  each.  In  thw  col- 
lection Miiratori  lias  iii-ttrtiil  all  the  chnmiLles  of  Italy 
during  the  Middle  Ages  which  he  coulil  diacuver,  must 
of  which  wei«  inaditcd,  and  haa  accou>|)anic(l  them  with 
valuable  commentaiiea.  Some  of  the  (exta  had  already 
been  pobliabed  by  Gneviua  In  bta  Tkttmnu  At^itjuita- 
lum  <l  Jliitoniirnin  //x/i'ir,  but  tlit-y  \vt  p'  iiii  i-ily  iiitiin  d 
to  the  l.vt  century  or  two  of  itit  |K'riotl  of  u  ilxuiriaiul 
jean  embraced  by  Muratori.  While  engagetl  in  the»c 
piodigioas  labofs,  be  alao  carried  on  an  active  liteiaiy 
oorrapondenoe  with  the  scholara  of  the  variooa  coon- 

trira  of  Europe,  and  rontrilailod  CN-'nys  nut  iiiifreimt'iit- 
ly  to  the  principal  liiit.<irii-;il  and  lil<  r;iry  acadLnuos,  of 
most  of  which  lie  was  a  iin-uil«-r.  MnraliTi,  however, 
held  opioiona  not  alwai)*  iu  barmuuy  with  tboee  of 
hia  contemporariea,  and  became  involved  in  a  qnanel 
with  iteveral  writers  by  an  attack  upon  the  learned 
iitsiituiiona  of  the  time^  and  br  an  advocacy  of  the 
pl.iii  of  a  republic  of  the  leami  I  in  a  !«rii«  of  litt«  rs 
printed  at  Venii-e  in  1703,  under  the  name  of  I^mindo 
Britanio.  In  thcolo^^y  aim  he  attempted  to  open  a  new 
path  l)y  hiii  IM  ii^nionuH  moderatione  in  nUgimU  n^ 
5/>''r«  (lirxt  published  at  Pkria,  1714;  German,  Coblentx, 
IX'M  I.  It  i-'  ill  tlie  int(>ri  -ts  of  llmnc-inniini  (■<«-e 
Hkicjiks,  (iKOKii).  and  was  repuliiislied  in  (icnnany. 
Muratori  cndcaron  to  show  in  this  work  that  freedom 
of  thought  in  religiooa  matten  may  be  tolerated,  and  to 
whatd^reethialiber^maybeexerciaed.  But  he  excit- 
ed the  i^reate^it  tnmidt  by  hin  attacks  against  a  society 
wliosc  mptnhers  i)lL'd^d  their  Uvea  to  uphold  the  doc- 
triiK-  ufliu-  inunai  ulati-  i  .Mici  ptii'ii.  A  .Ic.-uit,  Frant  is 
Burgi,  having  entered  into  a  controversy  with  him  on 
thb  polati  Muratori  wrote  bin  /V  tuptrttilione  vitundu, 
ai*M  MMHtnt  nod  aimgtimarii  im  komnm  immanbita 
eonefi^ioni*  Delparte.  No  printer  dared  pnbliah  thia 
work,  which  appeared  mily  in  1710  at  Venice,  pretend- 
ing to  liave  been  printed  at  Milan,  lie  followed  it  up 
by  aimilar  writinges  under  the  alias  of  I'ertlinandu.t  Val- 
desioB.  Sooa  after,  however,  he  reconciled  hunaelf  with 
the  Jeauita  by  writuig  the  history  of  their  miariooa  in 
Parajiuay,  for  whii-h  tliey  8howerr<l  honon  upon  him. 
1I<:  al.io  puhlii^hed  a  rulk-ction  of  the  Kotnan  liturgy 
(Rome,  174X.  2  vol-t.  ful.  i,  and  oppf»»eil  the  principles  of 
Die  Bcfurmatioii  in  hia  Ri-golata  dicozvmi  de  Crisiiam, 
puUtahed  under  the  name  of  I^auiindo  Biitanio  (Venice. 
1747,  and  often  reprinted).  This  work  met  with  great 
SUCccMt  Muratort  wrote  almi  an  abridgment  of  hijt  dia- 
m-rtatiiins  in  Italian,  w  liii  li  \v.'i-<  pnlilistn  diiftrr  lii.'< death : 
DUsrrliizi'ini  tupra  Ic  AitlichUa  lUdUtitf  (17<"i('i,  :{  vol.-*. 
4to).  He  al-wf  wrote  in  Italian,  Amtali tfl/alin  lUd priti- 
tipio  fkW  era  tolyart  amo  olT  amo  17M  (1762, 12  voU. 
4co).  It  is  the  lint  general  Malory  of  Italy  that  was  pub- 
lished,  nitd  19  a  useful  li«>ok  of  refcn  nci'.  It  has  Ix^en 
coniiiiiied  by  Coppi  down  to  our  own  times:  Anmdi 
d'/lalia  in  conlinuuzione  di  quelli  del  Muraluri,  d<d  1750 
al  1819  (Borne,  1829, 4  vols.  (tvo).  Another  work  of 
Ifncatori  ia  bla  tfemu  ThMmnuwelmiMiiiteripHtmmm 
(1798^4  vols.  foL),  in  which  he  has  inserted  many  inacrip- 
tioQi  unknown  to  (iruter,  S|Hin,  Fahrctti,  and  other  ar- 
duologista  who  had  pn-rrdi'ii  iiim.  In  i  kuu-  afli  r  thr 
historical  records  of  the  Middle  .Vgen,  .Muratori  colic*  ud 
also  a  vast  number  of  documents  coiiccnung  the  social, 
dril,  iBtellartwal,  and  political  condition  of  Italy  dnrinig 
that  long  period  whoee  hlatory  he  transcribed  and  com- 

mentod  and  he  J)iil>li<ihcd  the  wliidr  in  M-voiity- 

five  diaaertations,  Anliquitutei  Jlalicce  medii  ati,  net 
d9  moritiu  JbUki  fo^di,  iaelimliam 


Itoinaiii  Iinpfni  usqur  ad  nmtutn  1500  (1738-42,  G  vda, 
fuL).  "  I  have  treated  tirst,"  says  the  author  in  hia  |>rcf- 
ace,  **  of  tiie  kiqga,  dulte%  maiquisea^  oounta^  and  other 
magistratea  of  the  Italian  kingdom;  after  which  I  have 

iuvcvti^atinl  the  various  form*  of  the  politii-al  govern- 
uuiit,  and  alsti  the  tnaniicrs  of  the  private  l  iii^en-s;  the 
freedom  and  fraiu  hiMJt  of  numc  cla^nes  and  tin-  sM  Tvi- 
tude  of  others ;  the  Uws,  the  judicial  forms,  the  mili- 
tary ayatem;  the  arts,  acienoes,  and  edncation;  the 
pragreaa  of  trade  and  induMrj';  and  other  raatten  of 
social  and  civil  hi$itor>-."  His  work,  entitled  Antiehith 
/.'<.'r/(.-i\M.Klena,  1710  in.  vis.  f.,l.\  ireoU  of  the  Kami 
of  the  house  of  Este  in  it.i  various  l)ran<-hes.  lie  alao 
wrote  several  historico-political  ireati'-tM  in  .-^nppOlt  of 
the  righta  of  hia  aoveicign,  the  duke  of  Modena,  over 
the  towns  of  Ferrara  and  Comacchio,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  court  of  I'unie:  (inffti'inii  ''"nmrrfilffi 
(Modena,  1711):  —  Pkiui  t-.tjHmiiuuf  tUi  I'iritti  drUa 
Ctita  d^K*te$opra  Ut  Ciita  di  Comacchio  {\~\'2):—Ra- 
giofd  delia  $ermi$rima  Ca»a  iHtU  aopra  Ferrara  (1714). 
Among  Mnratori's  other  worita  we  nmat  mention,  Go- 
rrrno  jK>litiro,  medico,  ed  rrclesiastico  delta  Pette  (1720), 
written  on  the  oeeasion  of  the  plague  of  Marseillea,  and 
showiiiLi  111!'  inethml.H  required  to  counteract  it:— />i- 
fttti  d'llti  CiiiriitpnidtHza  (1742),  in  which  he  shows 
the  defei.t*  of  jndiiial  forms  in  m<wt  countries:— .1/"- 
rate  FHotoJia  {^l'i'nib)t—Jiu(ituxioiddipublieaJ'etidti 
(1749)  :—l)taa  resfohta  dtrotione  M  FtitU.  In  ibia 
liL-t  treatise  Muratori,  who.  thoufrh  sin^x  rely  pioin^waa 
too  enlightened  to  be  su[>er!itiiiou<s  conibated  se\'cral 
popular  devotional  practices  which  were  merely  exter- 
nal, and  reoommended  in  preference  internal  habits  of 
aelf- examination  and  prayer.  His  enemiea  aectned 
him  of  heresy.  Muratori  wri'tc  tn  th'-  \-»>\>*\  Ili'nedict 
XIV,  explaining  his  meaning,  ainl  a>kiiif^  lor  his  judg- 
ment on  the  matter  of  contention.  That  enlightened 
pontiff  wrote  him  a  kind  letter  in  answer,  telling  him 
that "  thoae  paaaagea  in  hia  works  wbidi  wen  not  fimnd 
acceptAla  to  Rome  did  not  touch  cither  the  dogma  or 
the  discipline  of  the  t'hurch :  but  that  had  they  been 
written  by  any  other  jx-rsiDn  the  Hmnriii  ('  ii^n >.','ition 
of  the  Index  would  have  forbidden  them;  whirh,  how- 
ever, bad  not  been  done  in  the  case  of  Huratori'8  works, 
beeauae  it  waa  wdl  imown  that  be^  the  pope,  shared  in 
the  nnivenal  esteem  in  which  Ma  merit  was  held,"  etc. 
Muratori  has  Iw  cn  truly  eflllcl  the  *•  father  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  .Middle  Age,*."  Subnenueut  hii«torians,  such 
as  Hismondi  and  ottiers,  arc  greatly  indebted  to  Mu- 
ratori, without  whoae  previoua  labon  tbejr  eonld  not 
have  undertaken  or  completed  their  woiica.  Tb*  ehai^ 
actcr  of  Muratori  is  clearly  seen  in  hit  works.  Mod- 
est, though  learned,  indefatigable,  inicnl  u|M>n  the  im- 
provement of  mankind,  charitabli-  and  tolerant,  sin- 
cerely religious  and  strictly  moral,  be  wat  one  of  tLu 
moat  distinguished  and  yet  most  tuiobtrusive  among 
the  learned  of  Italy.  In  the  atodiea  of  hi*  own  pniha* 
Hion,  as  well  liturgical  and  historical  a<t  <logniatiad  and 
even  ascctii'al,  Mnr.Hori.  althon:;]!  he  did  not  follow  the 
method  of  the  schools,  wa**  hanlly  h'>s  iii«tinguisbed 
than  if  he  bad  miate  fhese  the  pursuit  of  hi;!  life.  Some 
of  his  opinions  won  regarded  with  disfavor,  if  not  dt« 
ivctly  condemned,  bat  hia  boneatr  atands  anqneatiened 
alike  by  .Jesuit!*  and  Ultramontane?*  or  radi<  al  l*rotes- 
tanl*.  All  pay  Iminagc  to  his  .si  hularHhiji  and  industry 
and  integrity.  Muratori  wat  aUo  rector  of  the  parish 
of  Pomposa  at  Modena,  but  hia  literary  occupations  did 
not  make  Mm  vei^uet  his  flock ;  be  amiated  his  parish' 
ionera  with  hia  advice  and  his  money:  he  founded 
several  charitable  institutions,  and  rebuilt  the  parish 
church,  lie  (liid  at  Modena  in  17.V1.  All  hi.*  writing* 
collected  make  up  \C>  vols,  in  folio.  34  in  Il4j,  13  in  8vo, 
and  many  more  in  12mo.  His  minor  works  were  col- 
lected asKt  pnbliabed  at  Aiezao  in  1787,  in  19  vols.  4lo. 
The  best  wniflmn  edition  of  Moratori's  works  is  that 
publiahwl  at  Venice  (17W-1810,  4H  vol*.  Sv,a.  Hi* 
tomb  ia  in  the  church  of  St.  AgosUno  al  .MoUena,  neat 
(bat  of  bis  iUoitiionB  covatiynuus  Sigonio.   Hia  lift 
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haa  been  written  by  hU  wpbew,  G.  F.  Mural.iri,  IV/a 
<Ll  rtU^iii  L.  A.  M'inilori  (1766).  See  Schelii^ni.  /7<-_7»<i 
di  L.  A .  Muratori  (IHIH);  Tipaldo,  Biograjifi  ilefjii  ItaU- 
ani  iUuHri,  a.  v.;  Abbe  Uouget,  in  Ant.  Uachet  d'AlH 
tigny,  Mimoire$  d^kiiloire,  «te.  (Fkr.  17fi6X  ToL  vt ;  JCii^ 
JM6>cA9>.8.T. 

MturatOXlan  Fnsment,  aliw  spoken  uf  m  Can- 
ox  OK  Mt-RATOBi,  ia  •  treatise  on  BiUical  ilSS.  of 
great  imiMtrtance  to  the  hisUtn-  of  the  N.-T.  canou.  It 

is  U'lii  \  I'.l  to  have  Iweii  .  m  .1  s)i.irtly  after  the  pro- 
(luctiun  of  the  Skep/iml  df  I  iermas  (q.  v.),  and  therrTurc 
bdoogs  tu  the  secoiul  )inlf  uf  the  2d  oentur>'.  It  i*  im- 
fttnUuA,  fint,  becMiM  of  ita  remote  antiqiUtjr,  and  also 
aa  an  evMenoe  aa  to  what  writing  paaaed  for  eanonical 
in  tlie  ("alhi'lu-  Cliurch  of  that  time.  It  enmiK  rates  a.s 
such  the  GosjK"!  uf  Luke  («a  the  Ihini,  the  two  others 
being  presupposed),  the  tlospel  of  John,  the  AetH  of 
the  Apoatka,  thirteen  Pauline  c|MsUea,  a  letter  of  Jud^ 
two  apiatka  of  John,  tbe  Apocalyptea  of  John  and  Peter, 
the  latter,  however,  with  coiitradietion  a*9CTte(L  Tlic 
Epiatlca  of  .lacoli  (.lame;*)  and  IVter  are  tlierein  mnit- 
t<'d.  alio  the  one  to  the  Hebrews.  The  e|>i>ilcs  to  the 
LaodicMUM  and  Alexandrians  are  rejected.  The  frag- 
awot  waa  notioad  by  Muratori  in  bia  A  lUiq.  lUd.  mrdU 
•d^  Ui,  854,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  the  IntroJudiinu 
to  (he  y.  T.  of  Eicbhom  and  Guericke,  also  by  Kireh- 
hofer  and  Credner,  An  exhaustive  ireatiw'  on  tlie  ^n\t- 
ject.with  the  oripnal  text,  ami  a  translation  of  it  into 
Greek,  bv  IIil>;en(Vld,  is  found  in  the  Zeit»dhr\ft  fir 
mtamm^tidtcTkoAogittitgrtit^m.  See  alio  Uieae- 
ler,  in  AftuKen  «.  KriSken,  1847  and  18S6;  Heaw,  t)a» 
Jftrattiri/rhf  FntijnunI  uutntucht  v.  erUart  (tJiessen, 
1873):  Westci.tt,  r,in,»n  ojW.  T.  (2«l  cd.),  p.  ItM  aq.; 
li.ipi.  qua,  .  April.  IWA  p*.  28S;  Amiar,1*rti,  Ru.iwa. 

Murcot,  John,  an  English  ttivim-  of  -ome  note, 
waa  boni  near  the  o|)eniit(7  of  the  I7ili  l  entury,  and 
waa  educated  at  the  Univenttjr  of  Oxford.  Ha  wiot* 
largely,  and  yrt  bot  little  ia  known  «f  hia  peiaond 
I'  rv.  He  died  in  1654.  Mix  most  imjmrtant  writiup^ 
Were  cfilleeted  and  published  as  Thiolittj.  Trralitft  ( ltK)7, 
4tii  i.  WfKxl,  in  his  Athen<r  Ojron.,  speaks  of  Miireot 
characterized  by  "a  forward,  prating,  and  pragmatical 
pnciaion."  ThamaiHantanlidd  him  highly  in  eateem, 
and  ffteaks  of  him  thus  aa  a  preacher:  "It  were  pity 
that  the  aerroona  coming  from  aueh  a  warm,  all^ton- 
i\u-  -]iiril  Nhonhl  die  away  w  ith  the  breath  in  which  they 
were  uUere^:  aa  hia  fruit  reouuneth  (1  hope)  in  the 
heaita  of  numf  tkat  hewl  Wm,  ao  ia  it  wrapt  up  in 
theaa  papcta  to  pfaiarra  it  from  periaMng  and  fotgetf ul- 
neaa.**  SeftAIUnMiie^  IKAArflLfMii  .later,  ^irtiw&r. 

XvrdMr  (pfopariy  ^S^,  which,  however,  ia  icnderw 

cd  "alaughter"  in  the  Au'th.  Ver..  f  r  ,in  '^'j;^,  to  "kiir 
^livoc^'  The  criminal  law  uf  the  IsraeHtes  naturally 
rccopiised  the  distinction  between  wilful  murder  and 
accidental  or  Juatifiabla  iMmicide  (NumU  x&v,  16  aq.^ 
although  in  the  legialatiyta  langvag*  itadf  the  word 
nif"^  is  u'*e<I  for  lH)th  kinds  of  tnan»laut;hter  (see  es- 
pecially Numb.  xjkV,  'Kt\  Deut.  xix,  iJ,  etc.).  Murder 
was  invariably  visited  with  capital  punisbmetit  ( I>ev. 
xxiv,  17;  comp.  (ten.  ix,  fi).  without  the  possibility  of 
expiation.     Mere  homicide  (the  act  of  w'C3  DXti 

ro»^a,  Nnmb.  xxxv,  IS,  or  tbu  4r»'i-n^  nap 

r^^,  Deut,  iv,  42)  wan,  however,  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of 
life  aeeevdiiig  to  all  ancient  national  obaervancea. — Wi- 
ner, ii,  lOS.  (8e«  Bwdd,  A  lHartkBmer  dn  V.  /traei,  p. 
14<5-154.)  Hoc  BLOOi>-itKVK!»OK.  The  principle  on 
which  the  act  of  takini;  the  life  of  a  human  being  was 
repardcd  by  tin  Ahiiii;li!\  a-'*  a  capital  ofTencc  ia  ataii  il 
on  ita  highest  ground  as  an  nuirage — I'hilo  calls  it  luic- 
lUaga— on  the  likeness  of  Inxl  in  man,  to  be  {Hinishcd 
•van  when  OMied  bjr  an  animal  ((ien.  ix,  b,  6,  with 
BmOmn'a  nalci  aaa  alw  Jaha  viii,  44 ;  l  John  iii,  12, 
U|  Pbilo,  Dt  Spte.  £9;  tti,  18^  t<aL     p.  8IS>  lU 


secondary  or  social  gn>und  appears  to  be  implied  in  the 
direction  to  replenish  the  earth  which  innnedialely 
foUowa  (Gen.  ix,  7).    'I'he  exemption  of  Cain  from 
capital  punishment  may  thus  be  regarded  by  anticipa- 
tioa  as  founded  on  the  social  ground  either  of  expedi- 
enejr  or  of  example  (Gen.  iv,  12, 15).  The  poetdiluvian 
ciiinnianil,  ciilarLjc^l  and  in1'riiir,'i '1  I'V  thi'  jinn  tiec  «if 
'  blood- re  venire,  w  hieh  it  !»oeni»  to  f*onie  extent  to  sanc- 
tion, was  limited  by  the  Ijiw  of  Mo<fe<*,  which,  while  it 
j  protected  the  aodiidental  bomidde,  defined  with  ad- 
ditional  atrictneas  the  crime  ef  mnriier.   It  proAtiUtcd 
comiM^nsafion  fir  reprieve  of  the  murderer,  or  hi«  prnlec- 
tiou  if  he  tcMik  refi;;;e  in  I  he  refufie-riiy,  «»r  even  nt  the 
altar  of  .lehovah,  a  principle  which  finds  an  eminent  il- 
'  lustration  in  the  case  of  Joab  (Ezod.  xxi,  12, 14;  Lev. 
xxir,17,Slt  Mnarik  xxxr,]6^l8,Sl,8l;  I>Mit.xix,ll, 
18;  2  Sani.xrii,25;  xx,  10;  1  Kings  ii,t^l^8l;  aae 
I'hilo,  /.  r. ;  Michaelia,  On  Iaiv*  of  Motet,  %  182)t  Blood- 
)  Jibed  e\  en  in  warfare  w.-is  held  to  involve  pollution 
(Numb.  XXXV,  88,  34 ;  Drul.  xxi,  1, 9;  1  ChrcNi.  xxviii, 
I  3).    Philo  says  that  the  attempt  to  murder  deaerrea 
I  puniahmant  aqoally  with  actual  perpetration;  and  the 
I  Mishna,  thai  «  mortal  blow  intended  fbr  another  is 
I  punishable  with  death;  but  no  express  legislation  on 
I  this  subject  is  found  in  the  Ijlvi  (I'hilo,  I.  c;  MiHbna, 
Sanh.  ix,  2). 

No  qiccial  mention  ia  made  in  the  Law  (a)  of  child- 
murder,  {¥)  of  parrkide,  nor  (c)  of  tailing  life  bjr  poiaon, 

but  its  animus  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  all  these  rases 
(Exotl.  xxi,  l.'i,  17;  1  Tim.  i,  9;  Matt.  xv.  4>,  and  the 
ihinl  may  fHThaps  be  »in'<  ially  im.  nded  under  the  pr<k- 
hibition  of  witchcraft  (Kxod.  xxii,  18;  see  Joseph.  .1 »/. 
iv,  8,  34;  Pbtkt,  Df  Spfc.  Ltg.  iii,  17,  toL  ii,  p.  81.0. 

It  ia  nat  oartain  whether  a  naater  who  killetl  his 
alave  was  pontahed  with  death  (Exod.  xxi,  20;  Knobet, 

ail  liK'.).  In  K^'vpt  tli>  murder  of  a  slave  was  puni-'h- 
ablc  with  death  «s  an  i  xsmple  </ Juriion  in  the  case  of 
a  freeman;  and  pnrrii  ide  was  punished  with  burning; 
but  chiki-munler,  though  legaided  aa  an  edioua  crimc^ 
waa  not  punished  with  death  {IMod.  Sie:  i,  77).  Tho 
(Jreeka  also,  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  protected  the 
life  of  the  f-lave  (Mllller,  linrian*,  iii.  '^,  §  1 ;  Wilkinson, 
Ane.  F.ij.  ii.  -.'us.  -ioO). 

Xo  |Huiishnient  is  mcniioneil  for  suicide  attempted 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xxxi,  4  sq.;  1  Kinga  xri,  18;  UatL 
xxvii,  5;  see  2  Mace,  xiv,  41  sq.),  nor  dooK  any  special 
restriction  appear  to  have  attached  to  the  pro(Krtjr  of 
the  siiiciile  I "_'  Sniii.  \x  i ;  yet  .losephus  .nays  ( ll'fir.iii, 
X,  if)  that  auiciiie  wa.s  dealt  with  as  crime  by  the  Jewik 

Stiilting  a  pregnant  woman  ao  aa  to  cause  abortion 
was  ptmiAcd  by  a  line;  bat  if  it  caaaed  her  death  it 
was  )>unishab1e  with  death  (Exod.  xxi,  28;  Joseph. 
Anf.  iv,  H,  .rn. 

If  an  tiuimal  known  to  l>e  vicious  c.iummI  ilie  death 
of  any  one,  not  only  was  the  animal  destroyed,  hut  the 
owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  restraio  it,  waa 
held  guittjr  of  mnrder  (Exod  xxi,  89, 81 ;  aae  THfk?hiaali% 
§  274,  voL  ir,  p.  284-A). 

The  dnty  of  execuiinp  pimishment  on  the  murderer 
is  in  tlie  Law  e.\|<ri>s>,ly  l.iid  on  t]\>-  "  rrvi  pfrer  r«f  blood;" 
but  the  question  of  guilt  was  to  tx>  previoiuly  decided 
by  the  I,«vi(ical  tfibURaL  A  strong  bar  against  tha 
licence  of  private  nrenga  ww  placed  by  llie  proviaiait 
which  required  tlie  eonenmnee  of  at  least  two  wltnesaaa 
in  any  capital  queation  (Numb,  xxx  v.  10  'Hi;  T)tut.xvii, 
6-12;  xix,  12,  17).  In  rec»l  times  the  ihity  of  execu- 
tion of  justice  on  a  murderer  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed to  some  extent  bjr  the  sovereign,  as  well  aa  the 
privi^reofpanlBnrfi  8am.xiii,88;xiT,7,ll:  1  Ringa 
ii,  'M).  Durinir  this  p<>ri<M|  also  the  practice  of  assassi- 
nation became  frei)uent,  c:»pecially  in  the  kingdom  of 
l^r.^«■l.  .\mung  modes  of  eflei'iin:;  this  object  may  l>e 
mentioned  the  murder  of  lienbadad  of  Damascus  by 
Hazael  by  means  of  a  wet  cloth  (1  Kings  xv,  27;  xti, 
9;  2  Kings  viii,  15;  see  Theniua,  ad  loe.;  Jahn,  ^tsf. 
i,  137;  comp.  2  Kings  x,  7;  xi,  1,  16;  xii,  SO;  xir,  it 
xv,H85^80). 
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Ittm  Uwrnl  to  kill  a  burgUr  Uken  at  Bi(^t  in  tbe 
•et,  but  mdawfid  to  do  ao  after  nmiM  (Esod.  xxii,  2, 

3). 

The  Koran  forbiils  cliiki-inunler,  aiul  allows  blood- 
revenge,  but  permits  money -connH-iisat  inn  for  blood- 
•bad  (u,  21  i  ir,  72 ;  zTii^  2S0,  e«L  bale).— jimitb.  iiee 
MAintJiVKa. 

M  r R 1  > F. U,  CiinisTi AJJ  Laws  coxcbiwiso.  In  ciril 
law  muriii  r  it  termed  the  killiiip  of  a  human  bning  o/ 
nutlirr  ii/urrlhow/hl,  and  tlie  crirne  thus  coniiiiilU,!  i-t 
io  nXMt  countries  puuiithablc  by  death.  lu  the  raitctl 
I  there  are  wvcral  states  in  favor  of  life  iropriiHtn- 
,  and  in  Sweden  eapital  paniriimept  ia  no  Joafer 
meted  oui.  Murder  Is  defined  bjr  Coke  tbos:  "When 
a  pi'r-«ipii  I  '  -  uml  iiirin"ry  and  ili'wTctiDii  unlawfully 
kilieth  any  r>-X'Miaabie  creature  in  U-iti^,  and  under  tbe 
king'a  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either  exprcaa 
or  iBBpUed."  Almoet  avaiy  iracd  in  tbia  deflnitioa  baa 
been  tbe  aabjeet  of  dfaoamoii  itt  tbe  namenMa  eases 
that  have  wcurred  in  the  Uw<CQaita»  Tbo  mnrdt  rer 
inu»t  be  of  sound  memory  or  diacretion ;  u  e,  lie  tuu.st 
be  at  least  fonrtci-n  yvjxr*  of  a;;e,  an<l  not  a  lunatic 
or  idiot.  Tbe  act  must  be  done  uoUwfully,  L  ew  ii 
aMk  not  be  in  idfHlefcaee,  or  fron  other  JutHflaUa 
cauM>.  The  i^eraon  killed  mtut  be  a  reaaonable  creat- 
ure, and  hence  killing  a  child  in  the  womb  ia  not  mur- 
der, but  is  punbhable  in  nn'ither  way.  See  Inkanii- 
ciDK.  The  essential  tiling  in  murder  u  that  it  l»c  dune 
maliciouoly  and  deliberately ;  and  hence  in  cases  of  boi 
blood  and'acuffling  the  oflSaooe  ia  gaoandly  mambnigb- 
ter  onljr.  Killini;  by  duelltniK  it  thna  m order,  Ibr  it  is 
(ieliberatc-.  li  is  not  ncces^inry,  in  onlrr  to  constitute 
munler,  thai  the  murderer  kill  the  mau  ho  intended, 
provided  he  had  a  deliberate  design  to  monkr  some 
one^  ThwaifonaabootaatAaadiaiMai  hi»,buHuila 
B,  tbia  ia  MBiJar,  bacama  of  tbe  prurioqa  fcjoBiotu  m- 
tant,  which  the  law  transfers  from  one  to  the  other.  .S» 
if  one  lays  i>oi««>n  for  A,  and  It,  against  whom  the  poi- 
wucr  had  no  rt  Lnuous  intent,  takes  it  and  is  killed,  this 
is  murder.  The  murderer  is  here  regarded  as  Amr/M 
mterig.  "Aociaatljr,"  Bbckstone  says,  "the 
»of  nittRler,aaacfiaM^waaappliadoiily  to  the  se- 
cret killlnt;  of  another,  which  the  word  wuirda  nignifies 
in  thf  Tc'utiinic  Inii'^mu'"'."'  AiiMug  the  anciiiu  (ioths 
in  Sweden  and  Denmark  tin-  wliolc  viil  nr  neighborhwKl 
was  punished  for  tbe  crime,  if  the  murderer  was  nut  di»- 
oorned.  The  Koooan  Catholic  Church  stands  aocuaed 
of  eneoonxing  notder  in  Tarlona  Imtaaeea^  Though 
nod.jiibt  the  t'hiirrh  ha?  frc«iurntly been  held resfionnihlo 
whiTf  I  lie  nidiviilual  arii-il  of  his  own  will  and  accord, 
it  is  yet  apparent,  frmn  vn^illu^  e«xlr->ia'*tical  artiuns.tliat 
the  Chiucb  of  Borne  has  taken  a  |>eculiar  view  of  this 
an^laet  Thoa  tha  dargjr  (q.  t.)  were  at  times  exenpu 
•d  from  severe  punishment  for  this  crime.  In  lui|^and 
tbe  statute  f«>r  the  "  Benefit  of  Clency"  was  only  abol- 
ished hv  <Jei>rgi'  IV  i"  and  h,  '2X).  Tbo  nmriler  of 
heretics  has  frequently  been  eutnuraged  in  the  liomiah 
Church,  as  witness  the  flnughter  <>l'  .St.  llartholonew 
(q.  v.).  Pope  Urban  11  stands  aoeosed  beyond  dispute 
of  baring  eneoDraged  mardcr;  and  in  tbe  16tb  century, 
when  th'i-c  ,.f  :hf>  Homani^ts  who  desired  reform  iirc'd 
the  C"oun>  il  ul  l-'Kircnce  and  of  Conntance  in  vain  to 
condemn  the  monstrous  teachings  of  Jean  I'etet  (see 
Monatrelet,  Tie  £igkt  Frmeipki  ^J.  Pettt^  li,  e.  xxxix), 
who  in  ambigooos  wriiiiig  had  vlaJicaiad  aa  ^Ht  aad 
lawful  most  foul  and  treacherous  murder,  and  in  this 
rindicstion  laid  down  principles  utterly  subversive  of 
human  mxriety.  principU's  wliii  h  \«(>uld  let  Idumc  man- 
kind upon  each  other,  like  wild  beasts;  principles  in 
direct  violation  of  one  of  iba  <e—andmcnta  of  (kxl. 
and  io  plain^  bold  opfMMitifln  to  vnty  priociplai  and  to 
the  whole  ivllgion  (HT  Christ— tbe  eoondi  not  only  did 
not  coiidi  mii  tbc'M'  mnuKtrous  tenets,  but  declareii  th.-m 
simply  "  moral  and  philiisophical  opinions,  not  of  faith," 
and  therefore  out  of  the  province  of  the  Church  and  of 
tha  eoancil  (Milnan,  Hid,  Latim  Ckriitiemkf,  vii, 
fi06>   In  the  lOcb  centtuy  indaltwiwa  were  frea|y 


giantcd  tbe  ckxgy  for  murder  ooounitted,  and  tha  price 
lixed  at       to  tha  dean,  and  #56  to  a  Uriiop  or  abbot 

(see  R'lnium,  ItovKini'm.  y.  .Slati^^titians  have 

pn-pared  comparative  h^lit  ut  the  crime  of  niunler  com- 
mitted in  Koman  Catholic  and  Protesunt  countries. 
We  inaeit  bare  one  of  these,  aa  tbeaa  statistics  exhibit 
plaialjr  tha  moral  ntutiM  of  tbe  Ronish  and  Protestant 
syatema.  The  Kev.  ^I.  Hobart  Seymour  •/\\  <-*  in  his 
Kveninfft  tnfh  the  llnmuni*!*  an  iiitroducturv  cli.'i|iu  r  on 
"llie  ni'iral  rc.Huli.i  of  the  Koim-h  system,"  which  em- 
bodies various  sutistics  respecting  crime  drawn  directly 
from  official  returns  in  the  several  countrin  named. 
Thua  tha  oomparaiive  numbers  of  committals  (or  trials) 
for  mardcr  as  given  by  Mr.  Seymour  for  each  million 
(if  the  population.  n>-< ording  to  tha  ceoMiea  nest  pre- 
cediug  imA,  were  tbesie : 


liomau  Calbouie  Bekdnm , 


.\U!<tria  

lyiniburdy ... 

Tuscany  

Bavaila  

Bidly  

Papal  Stataa. 


4  tu  the  million. 

IS  " 

19  »  " 

m  " 

81  •'  " 

U  "  " 

45  ««  M 

M  M  M 

M 

«8  "  « 

M 

90  M  w 

M 

lit "  " 

44 
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The  \ew-EHglnHdrr  for  July,  1868^  and  January',  1870, 
coataina  some  additkaial  statirtici  nd  later  statementa 
on  thia  aniijact  ftun  oAeial  ttHmnm,  These  give  tlw 
following  proportion  of  convictions  for  murder  and  at- 
tempts at  murder,  and  for  iuCiuticide,  in  England  and 
Fkuwaia  the  year  1M6-6: 

England,  I)  convictions  to  the  million  for  mardor,ote. 
France,  18  convicUoos  to  the  militra. 
England, «  convictions  to  tha  mUUan  far  faUbatldda, 
France,  10  eonvlcttoaa  to  the  million. 

The  retunis  of  suii  i<hs  in  KngTf  and  Fram-e  fur  the 
four  years  IHo.'  j  ^'ive  the  followin;;  yearly  average: 

England,  (A  f<nicltles  to  tbe  million. 
France,  \%X  suicides  lo  tha  million. 

There  were  in  the  Papal  States  hi  18R7,  acconling  to 
official  (French)  ^etnm^  186  murders  to  each  million  of 
the  i>opulat!on.  Mr.  Seymour  furnishc^t  nlvj  vurioua 
statistics  i>!iowing  the  immorality  of  liotnan  Catholic 
ciiie-^  and  coinitries  in  Europe  to  be  decidedly  greater 
than  that  of  similar  Protestant  cities  and  coontriaei  and 
often  twice,  tbtice,  etc,  as  great,  and  8a>'9 :  "Name  any 
rpitestant  cotnitry  or  rity  in  Kuru|K',  and  let  it'*  iii'|illi.-t 
t)f  vice  an<l  immorality  l>e  measured  and  nnineii,  niul  I 
will  name  a  Koman  Catholic  country  or  city  whose 
depths  of  vice  and  immorality  are  lower  stiU."  Mr. 
Seymoor'a  statistics^  thongb  widely  pubOdied,  barb 
stood  for  years  nnimpcached.  In  April,  18C9,  it  is  tine, 
Tkt  (7a/Ao/»r  IforW  attomptif  I  lo  break  the  force  of  Mi 
ar>,'ununt  1  y  i  liin^'  ihc  c-i-.,.  ,,f  rroiV-tant  StiK-kholni. 
which  it  allip  d  tliat  Mr.  Seymour  wilfully  suppressed, 
and  where,  acconling  to  it,  the  rate  of  illegitimate  birthi 
to  the  whole  number  of  births  "iaovar  fifty  to  the  hnB> 
dred  -qiute  o<)ual  to  that  of  Tienna."  To  thb  the  A'ew- 
/\iii/fnrtil>  r  of  .lanuarj%  IH70.  rejilii  s ;  "  It  m  cium  to  suf- 
(ificnl  to  siy,  first,  that  the  ittalernent  of  the  Ctit/nilir 
World  is  untrue^  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Seymour's  state- 
ment the  official  retnm  of  illegilimacy  in  Stockholm 
ifia  twcnty4ifaie  per  cent,  wbteh  ia  considerably  less 
than  'over  fifty  to  the  himdreil.'  Secondly,  that  the 
following  fUrtH  Kotnan  Catholic  cities  were  worse  than 
the  notoricniHly  wor»t  of  all  Protestant  cities:  l*ari.«.  '^A 
per  cent.;  Hrnmls,  35;  Munich, -M;  Vienna,  51 ;  Lai- 
bach,  art;  Krunn,  4*i;  Linta,46;  Tragiie,  47;  Lemberg, 
47;  l!Uagenfurt,&6;  (ti«ta,6&''  The  official  statistics 
of  Germany,  as  given  In  tbe  Ifnr-Hnftlonder  for  Jann- 
nry.  I'^To,  >li.>xv  .in  averau;e  of  117  illi  iiniitr  births  in 
every  PNX>  births  in  the  I'miestaut  provinccta,  and  ot 
186  in  KMX)  in  the  Itoman  Catholic pivrincea}  those  of 
Austria  gave  for  tbe  Koman  Catbolle  prorineea  in  186a 
an  avanife  ofSU  flbgitiinale  taiitha  in  amy  lOOObirths, 
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nd  in  the  mixed  imrineee  (eoatainin^  9  up  to  ftS  per 

cont.  of  lloman  ( ■ritli'ilics  the  romainilfr  rroti»:>iaiiU, 
lirwkss  « 10. 1  .'iM  raj^e  of  (U)  in  every  UNMl.  The 
riv<'rs^c  nutiiluT  of  illegitimate  hirths  in  every  1000 
births  for  the  variuiu  iwtioiw  of  Europe  U  m  foUowe: 


nMVMffAli*.  I 

Denmark  llOBadeii.. 

Kii:.'luu(l,  SooUand,  ind     Bavnrla,  IW 

Wftlen   r.T  lUl-ium   72 

ll  illiinrl  i?^  l.<T  r.  K.  C:  V*  Krutir.'   7S 

Pn>s.->in,  with  tiaxouy  uud      (i'Tinan  Au!«tria  1(41 

Hanover   S,t  Imlv  [defective)  61 

Sweden,  with  Norway  ...  Vti  Spaiu  Ltlefectlve]   65 

Hwitzerland{41|)ercR.C.)  U 

Wurtcmberg  (between  R-     i       Xver.T'e  lit 
C.  Hadcn  and  Uavarla)  AM  , n-jpi  taii; '  iVaVv  '  aud 
Average   t«j  Spain.....  

Taking  the  average  birth-nte  In  Enrope— 1  «  veer  fur 

every  'IH  nf  the  pujnilatiun— the  returns  in  Italy  chow 
that  niiTo  tlia;i  <'in  l.iiirih  of  the  births  fail  t<i  be  rej^i;*- 
Itred  ;  anil  ttir  iitlicial  ri  liinis  fur  .*>|miii  are  notoriously 
iintnutwori hy.  it  lias  been  said  th«t  the  official  r«tunu» 
for  Irdnd  gave  only  33  per  centof  iUegitimate  births, 
and  most  of  this  iu  the  Protestant  counties;  but  the 
regiittrar-gencral  comphuiis  that  many  birtha  and  deaths 
are  not  rc;;i<<tere«l ;  anil  the  compari.-'iiu  of  1  birth  only 
fwr  every  4-'  of  the  (lupuUlion  as  retunieU,  with  the  av- 
enge European  birth-rate  of  1  in  '2'<,  wolild  imply  that 
nearly  one  thiitl  of  the  births  in  Ireland  are  unregiatered. 
The  percentage  of  iUegitimBte  binhs  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Ireland  mny  therHfore  be  much  lari;<  r  than  the  inipiTfect 
ofliL'ial  rtiunis  indicate,  and  is  of  eiiur>«'  unlru-'t worthy. 
Other  Mlatiistics  of  immorality  arc  sLki  given  in  the 
yete-Et^/ktmkr,  but  we  have  not  room  to  quote  here 
Atrtlwr,  and  i«Ar  oar  vaaden  inteicaled  in  •  oompam- 
live  statement  of  the  moral  inHuencea  of  I^raCeatantism 
aud  Kumani&m  tu  the  |>eriiMlieal«  cited. 

Murdock,  David,  D.D^  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  iMNtn  in  the  village  of  fionbiU,  in  Dumbartonsbiie^ 
Scotland,  in  1801.   His  father  was  a  stonecutter,  who 

often  labi.rcd  with  the  friemLs  of  Hugh  Miller.  l).*»viil 
{MMacagtcd  indomitable  cnerg}',  and  obtained  for  hiniitelf 
8  tborongb  and  aeoomplished  etlucatiou.  He  graduated 
at  Glaw*w  Univenlty ;  studied  theology  in  Um  tbeokig- 
ieal  school  of  the  Seotddi  Independents;  and  was  li- 
eeuM-d  nnd  ordained  in  (■ila<gow,  acconling  to  the  fortns 
of  the  .Scottish  Congregationaliftta,  about  the  year  IKJl. 
His  lirsl  charge  was  the  pari.ih  uf  (.'ainbuj^lang,  near 
Qlai^w,  a  place  memorable  for  the  wonderful  preach- 
ing olWhitelicld.  In  1884  be  accepted  an  appointment 
from  the  Colonial  Iklissionary  Society  a.^  a  missionary 
to  Canada,  and  on  hia  arrival  in  that  country  he  resided 
principally  at  Hath,  preaching  n  -Lipjily  to  the  desti- 
tute Olid  feeble  churches  of  that  region.  la  1^:17,  about 
the  time  of  tba Firtriot  War,  he  led  Canada,  and  was  aet- 
tkd  as  the  mcceiinr  of  Dr.  McMaater  at  BaUston  Cen- 
tre, N.  Y.;  in  1M2  be  aeeepted  a  eall  to  GatsliiU  as  suc- 
eewMjr  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Turter.  In  1X51  he  aoccpte<l  a 
eall  to  the  Fint  fteabytcrian  Church  in  Khnira,  N.  Y., 
where  be  laboted  imtU  his  death,  June  13,  IHGl.  Dr. 
Murdock  waaempliatically  a  man  of  the  people.  In  the 
pulpit,  in  tbe  leeture^wNU,  on  the  platlbnn,  be  was  in- 
dee<l  pre-eminent.  He  was  a  great  reatler,  and  e.<>iM  cially 
(I  profound  JHrhuhir  m  the  acience*.  He  was  eminently 
.••uci;c>>ful  as  an  e>»nyi.'>t.  .\n  articli'  by  him  on  Cow- 
niiiff  ami  C/ialiitert,  in  the  J'rttL  Uitari,  Rtciev,  i»  one 
of  power.  Sifl  Wilson,  PnA.  Uitt.  Almaiae,  IS82,  p. 

IWt.    (.1.  LS.) 

Murdock,  James,  one  of  the  pn>foundest 
religious  and  eccleuastical  schcdars  of  the  rniteil  .States^ 
a  bright  ornament  of  the  Congregational  body,  was  bom 
at  Westbrook,  Conn.,  Feb.  16, 1776,  of  Irish  descent.  He 

wn«  left  an  orpli.TU  at  the  a;je  of  rmrteeii :  but  hi-  >truff» 
gli-il  with  hi.i  f.iti',  ami  tinally  sui-ctedrd  in  in.ikiii.,'  his 
way  to  '^'ale  (  oil.  «  here  hi-  graduated  in  ]~'.'7.  He 
then  took  up  the  study  of  thcuiog}'  under  the  well- 
kuown  Congicgataoiial  tbedbgian,  I>r.  Timothy  Dwight. 
Instead  of  entorioig  at  once  tba  miaiatiy,  be  docidad  to 


teach  fbr  a  wbile,  and  became  sneeeseivi  1y  preceptor  of 
Hopkins  grammar  .-u-IkmiI  in  New  Haven,  and  of  the  Onei- 
da Academy,  now  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
In  January,  1H()I,  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry,  and 
June  28,  1802,  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  congre- 
gation at  Princeton,  llaas.  In  1815  be  removed  fnm 
that  place  to  become  professor  of  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  In  1819  he  exchanged  this 
tion  for  ibc  Ilruwn  profe«or>hip  of  !vnoreil  rlictnrir  aud 
ecclesiastical  hiMorA°  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Aii- 
dover,  Mas-s.,  and  this  post  he  held  until  Itftl,  when  he 
reoMved  to  New  Haven  tu  devote  himself  altMctbcr  to 
!<|iecial  studies  in  eeclcriastleal  history  and  Onentjd  Ht> 
i-raiun'.  which  he  prosecuted  with  a  youthful  zest  beyond 
his  fourscore  years.  He  died  at  Columlais,  Mi.sit.,  Aug. 
10,  185G.  Dr.  Murdock  did  llic  literar>'  world  great 
aervice  hy  his  superior  English  version  of  Mosheim'a 
dmrA  HiUmy,  He  puUithed  Ukawlse,  with  great  ae<- 
ceptanoe,  Moeheim'a  Commrntnriet  OR  the  Affairt  i  f  the 
(Jhrutianthf/oi  f  Conttanliw.  .Se« Mohiikim.  Dr.  Mur- 
dock piil;li«lin|  a  iransilaiinn  <if  the  rr*hitif->\ riac  X. 
T.  (N.  Y.  IHjl,  Xvn).  Hia  miscellaneous  protluctioiia 
were  numerous  and  able.  It  was  his  tcmiter  to  mako 
fundamental  leseaRlMS^  and  to  pKsa  bis  investigations 
into  original  aooieaa.  While  at  Andever  be  published 

Tvo  DitmurM  on  ihe  Atonemttit.  I^iier  hi' briaiulil  out 
an  English  version  of  MiIhscIkt's  HUmmU  «/  li>,,jmiiiic 
HUt.  (IKKO.and  Skttchm  i>)'M»d^m  PhiloM.(\><vi\.  He 
also  edited  Miknan's  Uui,  of  Chrigtiamtf  (N.Y.  1841)^ 
and  brought  out  a  eollection  of  his  Smmmt,  one  of  which, 

f  on  tlie  atonement,  attracted  much  altciiliim.  He  wa-s 
alw  a  fre<juent  contributor  to  |«'ri(H!i>  al-.  <  -ixH  ially  to 

!  the  Church  JUrirv,  and  this  well-kiii'wn  i(iiarti  rly  did 
itself  the  honor  to  ignore  its  deiiomiiuitioiiai  boundaries 
(Protestant  Episcopal)  and  furnish  a  pretty  full  acconnt 
of  the  doctor  shortly  after  his  decease  (sec  bdow).  Dr. 
Murdock  was  president  of  the  "Connecticut  Academy 
of  Arts  and  S<'iences"  vice-pre.»ident  of  the  '•Connecti- 
cut Philosophical  Society,"  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  "American  Oriental  S>cietv."  See  firi't' Munoirs 
<^tkt  Oau  tifilW  (Yale),  by  Thomas  Day;  Ckmrck 
Rtr.  Jan.  1857,  art.  ii.   (J.  H.  W.) 

MTUret(UB>,  Maik-  .\Nrii<iN"»,  a  celibratid  Human 
Catholic  scholar,  U  ^t  kno>\n  by  lii^  philt>.<>opbii  al  \s  rit- 
ings,  was  born  at  Murcl,  a  village  near  I.inin;;(>.  in 
France,  April  11, 1526,  of  a  good  family.  But  little  be- 
yond this  lalnMnni  of  his  euly-Iiffc  When  about  eight- 
een we  find  him  studying  at  .\gens,  under  Scaliger,  who 
interestcil  himself  in  Muretuf,  and  ever  cheri»hetl  the 
highcHt  opinion  of  bi-  pupil,  hi  1 In-  ili  li\  i  r>  il  in  I  lu- 
church  of  the  lU  rnnriliiis  his  first  omtion,  ])»■  di<piilot« 
ac  prttslttiifiii  .</ij..'ii  t/noUiipci.  He  was  at  this  time 
teaching  pbiloeophy  and  law  at  I'torii^  but  evidently 
leaning  towards  the  sacred  ministry.  Accused  of  im- 
tnoral  prai  lii  <■«.  he  <\a>  liiially  obli;;eil  to  ipiit  Paris,  and 
he  led  for  .Mune  lime  a  roaming  life.  He  went  to  dif- 
feret)t  places,  evcrj'whcre  commanding  for  a  time  the 

I  respect  of  bis  Ibilowcrs  by  his  vast  and  varied  cmditiao, 

I  but  his  immoral  tendeiKice  would  ever  compromise  him, 
and  he  was  soon  ignon*d  by  his  assocjates.  About  Ififit) 
Mtin  iii'*  found  emjdoynu  iit  mulcr  cardinal  I'Nteat  IJoine, 
and  fruui  that  lime  lie  i^  )»  lii  \  ■  il  in  lia\  i-  li  il  a  nn'ii  n  i;- 
ular  life.  In  1502  he  niteiuhsl  his  (lairun  on  a  vi.vit  to 
Paris,  and  there  remained,  and  was  prevailetl  uixm  to 
lecture  on  Ariaifltle'a  jmAses,  which  ha  did  with  singular 

I  applause  up  to  1667.  ARer  that  he  taught  dvil  law. 
In  lo7(j  he  entered  holy  orilers,  and  is  believed  to  have 
become  lM>th  priest  and  Jesuit.  He  died  .lune  4, 
He  was  made  a  dtiaen  of  Rome,  pMhahly  by  pope  Greg- 
oiy  JCIH,  who  esteemed  bun  veiy  highly.  Muretus'^ 
theology  is  questioited,  and  he  is  beKered  to  have  eher* 
ishcd  deisticnl  views.  S<-  Nici'mn,  Mimoirtf,  voL 
xx\-ii.  8.  v. ;  111  ze,  llisl.  Kiilif.  i\ .  M  I :  Vilrac.  Elixjr  iJe 
Miiirt ;  .Vrir  Urn.  Hu)<f.  1  tict.  17i»M.  .\i.  V,\K.  141  ; 

Hallam,  Intrtxl.  to  Ikt  IMeraturt  of  /■Europe  (Uar{icr's 


cd.),  i,  -.'17,  2^7,  3o0;  Py  Smith,  OatfiK*  aTTML  Ik 
lU.  (J.U.W.) 
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MnriUOk  BAxrounnt  En^Bxn,  th«  Titian  of 
Spaokih  ait,  ww  born  Jan.  1,  1618,  at  Pflaa,  a  amall 
hamlet  aboat  five  li'af;uc?<  from  S<  villi».  Dfvfloping 
at  an  carlr  a  WKiuli-rful  iiroticii'iu  v  in  drawini;,  he 
was  plai'i-ti  iiink-r  the  iii.<<trtioti<>n  of  Ui*  iiiatcriifil  iin- 
clr,  Juan  del  Cafttillo,  a  dUiingubbcil  hintorical  paiiitt-r 
of  SctUK  vhawaa  the  preceptor  of  aome  of  the  (i^teM 
anUu  of  the  Spanish  school  In  1&12,  Murillo,  hav- 
in(?  heard  of  the  fame  of  Diejio  VpUm|u(>z  nf  Madrid, 
wlii.  li  at  thw  period  hail  rciu  lii-tl  its  /rniih,  wat  fillcil 
with  a  deHire  to  6tudy  under  that  intutti-r,  an<t  mise- 
qaently  journryed  to  Madrid,  where  he  presented  him- 
self  before  VehtiqiMit  ^bo,  porctiviiiK  his  BMait,  not 
Miljr  took  Mmillo  into  hts  academy,  bm  itrocutcdlbrMm 
tha  privih'Ke  of  ofiyiiii;  the  ni.vu-rpiix'es  ofHulwn.s  Ti- 
tian, ati'l  Vandyck  in  the  royal  collection.  Here  he 
IMuwd  three  ycatj  in  hard  study;  and  in  l)}4o  lie  re- 
turned to  SeriUc^  where  bia  first  wodt  was  painted  in 
flvamfbrthaeonrent  arSt.FinnieiiiL  R  waa  a  iiietnie 
cnnMntin^  of  stxtren  compartments,  in  one  of  which  la 
his  celebratwl  pnKluption  of  fit.  Thomas  df  I'iUmtera 
dittributiny  to  t/if  Sirk  nwl  (he  /'nor.  At  the  [irin- 
cipal  altar  of  the  .Hnmc  iNinvcnt  a  large  picture  of  the 
JaWes  iff  the  I'orciiiHrula,  representing  Christ  bearing 
his  erofls,  and  the  Vir^ii  intenaadiiig  for  (be  iuppJiaaDta, 
with  a  group  of  ani;eU  of  noat  extiaoidiiurf  beauty. 
These  pictures  creaieil  wi  muth  <  nthii!<ia»ni  amnm;  his 
countrymen  that  his  fame  wa-t  at  oiue  esiahii^hcil,  and 
he  itnnn-d lately  reoeived  a  comnitMion  from  the  maK 
quia  of  ViUamansiqua  to  paint  a  aeries  of  flva  pictares 
fran  the  lifc  of  DavM,  the  laadseape  badtgrmmda  «f 

wliirh  were  to  hi'  executed  hy  Ij,'nncio  Iriate,  an  emi- 
nent lan(l.sca|>e-|i:iiiiter  of  Seville.  There  was  a  dispute 
between  the  two  artirits  a*  to  vvliich  part  of  the  pictures 
should  be  lir:«i  completed,  MuriUo  holding  very  rightly 
that  the  backs^rouniis  sbtHiM  be  ilfit  pidntnd;  to  this 
Iriate  demurred,  and  the  eonsequenea  waa  Murillo  un- 
dertook to  do  the  whole  himself,  which  he  did,  chan^^in^' 
the  life  of  David  to  that  of  Jai'o'i,  ami  prixlm  in;;  the 
Ihnt^tUM  pictures  now  in  the  |Mi«.<)eH«iion  of  the  marquis 
dc  Saiitiai^o  at  Ma«1riil.  In  the  Hamc  collection  are  two 
otltens  of  bia  finest  work%  St.  Frma$  Xtuior^  and  St, 
Jo$qtk  wttk  Ike  jfomuf  Stubmr.  The  eatbeitral  of  Se» 
ville  contains  several  of  hii  jrreat  pictures,  nmniv^  which 
are  .St.  Antonio  with  (he  //o/y  hif'tnt,  a  \iV*T\  of  an^ceU 
and  a  remarkably  Hue  architectural  background,  the 
ImmgailaU  Coitcfptiom,  and  portraiu  of  several  arch- 
hiahapa  af  Savilk.  Ftaa  the  St.  Antbonjr  pietaie  the 
flfora  of  Che  latnt  waa  eut  In  1874,  and  brmight  for  tale 
to  this  country ;  but,  faning  into  the  hands  of  a  well- 
iiifiirmed  party,  it  wa.i  returned,  au'l  pl.n^cil  wlirrc  ii 
pniperly  belong?).  The  HuHpital  of  iTiarity  contains 
three  admired  works,  Mntr*  stritiny  thf  Rock;  Chritt 
fttdiiifi  the  Jite  tkotuami,  and  one  of  .sv.  Jokit  sopporting 
a  poor  oM  man,  ai«ied  hy  an  anf^el.  upon  whom  the  saint 
Itxiks  with  a  lieautifiil  expri-ssioii  of  reverence  and  grati- 
tude. The  altar-piecf  ut  the  <  'ii»rrj,tl,,ii,  in  the  ehurrli 
of  San  Kelipe  Neri  at  <  '.idlz,  and  a  picture  of  .S7.  ( 'nthnr- 
iiie  at  the  Capuchins,  are  not  only  noteworthy  fi»r  their 
beaotj,  but  the  brtter  eomidlred  bjr  many  aa  bia  flncM 
woriCf  although  .Murillo  himnelf  always  preferred  hi* 
81.  Tkomat  lir  Villimui'rn  at  Seville.  In  the  cha|Kl  of 
the  Nuns  of  ll>e  An^rl  ai  (iranailn  is  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  pictuns.  representing  the  Good  Shrphfrd. 
flpaee  does  not  uilmit  uf  a  full  list  of  Mttrtllo'ii  works, 
aa  a  painter  of  religious  subjects  he  ranks  hardly 
aaoond  to  Kapbad.  His  pictures  of  the  Virion  n.  MinU, 
Ifagdalens,  and  of  Cliriat,  are  all  so  <  harai  teristir.-tlly 
beautiful  and  refined,  so  pure  and  cha.ste,  that  he  can  be 
said  tu  have  followed  no  given  t«iyle,  though  the  color- 
ing of  Titian  is  perecpUUe  in  bia  works^  It  ia  a  curi> 
ons  (bet  that  in  all  Mnrillo'a  pictures  of  the  yiivin  be 

hat  never  itiNplnvisI  her  feet,  which  in  everv  iiistniice 
are  covered  with  .•dtmc-l  faiililew  drapery,  as  if  the 
ebarms  of  the  lioly  Mother  were  to<i  Mcreil  to  be  made 
the  aid^ect  of  illuatratioa.  This  can  be  said  of  no  other 
'   r,aad«viiMMapaDofef  chtpmlljvith 


which  MuriUo  kwlted  upon  hie  ait  In  1660  MoriUc 
founded  an  academy  of  art  in  Serille,  ami  was  appointed 

its  pTC'iileiit,  ii)  which  office  he  continuf  1  miill  A]  ril  3, 
1682,  wlu  M  lie  liied;  his  death  having  Iw  eti  ba-teneii  by 
a  fall  from  a  h<  atlfld  wtiile  en^a^l  in  painling  the  St. 
Culhtiriw  at  Cadia.  In  the  Natioital  (.iallery  of  Urcat 
Britain  are  a  llvlf  FamSg,  and  a  Si.  Jokm  and  tht  iMtA 
Uulwtch  (iallery  contatn^  among  others,  CArte  in/A  tkt 
Lamb;  ^f^ntrry  of  thr  Imniarnliilr  CaneeptioH ;  Jacot 

mid  I'lii  hi!;    \  i/,inili'iii  '<t'llii   Miii/i;  '/'«'»  Aii'i'L*;  and 

a  small  Immuculntf  Coiiopliim.  The  Louvre  contains 
a  oonsidcrable  number;  the  rinakothck  of  Munieb  has 
som^  and  in  the  United  8tatca  there  are  supposed  to 
be  a  few  of  hto  works  alsoi.  See  Engl.  <^yrl»p.  8.v.; 

Scot  t,  ytiiriUo  and  thr  .SyxrmsA  Sdkool  of  I'aititiiir/  ( Ixnil. 
IH7:\,  1  viil.  4to) ;  Stirlin},',  AmaU  of  the  Artit/i  «/ 
Spain;  Mrs.  J  aniv«iw,  I.f  if  wU  of' the  Jfadodnri  ( l>ond. 
mi,  I  vuL  8vo>,  p.  S4, 86, 48, 46,* 49,  et&t  Jameson  and 
Eastlake,  nuterg  of  Oar  Ijard  (Lond.  1W4, 2  vala.aTe>, 
i,  188, 163,  l.-Wi.  Ifi7,  273.  '2«.\  292,  etc.;  ii,  IW,  84l| StO; 
Spooncr,  Hioij.  Hist.  <>/  thr  h'inr  A  rff,  K  v. ;  Davles,  t.\ft 
'•/  n.  /•:.  Mii'rilln  (inill  i;  fii.yr::/:l,i'f  of  r.intiuiit  .\ffn 
J'tiiin  Ifir  \^lh  Criitiiri/,  Mi\.  ii ;  Tytler  (Mis«),  'J'kr  Old 
Muftirf  I  llost.  1H74),  |).  'J:>0;  /-'rafrr'/i  .Uagazinr,  April, 
1646;  Jilackmoods  J/a</azjnr,  1845^  ii,  420;  1649,1,78, 
184;  1858,  ii,  103;  1870,  ii,  188. 

Murimuth  (or  Merimuth),  vVdajt,  an  Kii;:lish 
divine  of  note,  tluurished  in  the  sccoimI  half  of  the  Nth 
oentniy  succcaoir^  aa  canon  and  prebend  of  St.  Paul's, 
caaan  «f  EaeCer,  and  imband  of  Lincoln.  Ue  died 
about  1880.  He  publiabed  Cknmien  in  Ttmp9tr9m  in 
two  pnrt!«  ((>t.  i,  mttit  (>;  pt.  ii.  i33&>((n.  See  Alhbonc^ 

Did.  f*f  Jii-it.  u»d  A  nter.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Maria,  Jba:*  me,  a  learned  FNneh  cedealastic  who 

flouri.she«l  in  the  first  half  of  the  Uth  century  (about 
13IU-45),  is  noted  att  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise 
on  music,  whi'  h  is  entiilt  il  Sfteculum  Muticm*  An 
abridgment  of  this  work  was  also  published. 
MnnnnrlngCns^bri,  Exod.xTi,7aq.;  yoyyiwfi^), 

a  complaint  m.ide  for  wron;;  supf^osed  to  have  liecn 
cciveiL  Paul  forbids  murmuring  (I  Oir.  x,  lo  i,  as  did 
also  the  wise  roan  in  the  .\pocrypha  (Wisd.  i,  1 1 ).  <>od 
sertfcly  punished  the  llebrewa  who  mumured  in  the 
desert,  aiid  waa  more  than  once  on  the  point  ef  lbfsah< 
ing  them,  and  even  of  ilrst roving;  them,  ha«l  not  Moses 
8p|icasod  his  anger  bv  lanu-st  praver  QNuniU.xi,33,34; 
xii ;  xiv,  30,  31 ;  xvi,  3 ;  xxi,  4-6;  Fhu  Ixxvlii,  80>— 
Calmet.   See  Uesiukatiox. 

Mmnrarins;  **  as  a  sign  of  disapproval  or  pleasure," 
!<ays  W'alrott.  '"was  once  common  in  Urilith  chiircheis.'' 
liishop  ISunu  t  and  bi»hop  Spratt  were  both  hummed 
when  pn'a'  Uintc  at  St,  Margaret's.  Westminster.  Bur- 
net sal  down  and  enjoyed  it,  rubbing  bis  face  with  bia 
handkeielnef;  but  Spratt,  stretching  out  his  hand,  cried, 
"  Peace,  peace ;  I  pray  you,  peace."  At  Cambridge  a 
witty  preacher,  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  addressed 
his  con;;regaiion  at  St.  Mary's  a-s  "Hum  et  hissimi 
auditores."  At  Hereford  thi:«  utiHccmly  practice,  which 
gn-eteil  every  person  .-.rriviiig  late  in  the  choIr, was  pfO- 
hibilcd  I^Sacrt<l  A  rtjutolmjy,  p.  394). 

Murner,  Thomas,  a  noted  German  satirist  and 
most  i!(  1  iilfil  (ip|Hinent  of  the  Keforroation,  was  Imihi  in 
Stra-sbiirj;  Dec  24,  1475.  He  early  euteretl  a  Kran- 
cltcan  monastery,  and  then  studied  at  the  prim  ipal 
universities  of  Kuropo,  devoting  himself  particularly  tu 
theology  and  philosopliy,  and  quickly  gained  a  repula> 
liuii  fir  .'iM  lily,  ni.irreil.  I;iiu,\,  r.  Iiy  a  \saiit  uf  carnest- 
nesH  and  a  quarrelsome  iii>|M>sUiun.  .\l  I'liris  he  acquired 
the  degree  of  ,A.M.,  and  in  1506  the  enqH-ror  Maximil- 
ian nominated  him  jwefa  launaimt,  lie  lust  a  place  in 
the  onn>-entual  Latin  school  of  Stiaaburg  by  his  inrce- 
tive  nijainst  \\'ini|>1'' line  »"d  afterw.irds  led  an  un- 
steady life,  preacliiiii;  for  snime  lime  at  Frankfort-on- 
thc-Main  (l.M'21.  At  this  time  he  Kttile<l  n^xainst  the 
clerical  crimes  and  abusee,  generally  incurring  the  ditn- 
of  Ua  iwngmatlrM  hj  the  i 
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of  Ut  leraona.  He  \\m  successively  expelled  from 
Freitrurg,  Trfevos,  and  Venire.  In  l.'>12  he  edited  hi* 
Niarrti£e»ek»6rm^t  of  which  bit  Der  Sckelmem  Zunji 
(Fmkfbrt,  l&fS)  mty  be  leguded  M  •  caaiiiMHtion. 

Th(  «e  work-s  whteh  show  considciable  Mtiriol  tlknta, 

are  reniarknblo  iinitationH  of  Sebastian  Brandt^  odebnt- 
ted  ]">tm,  l  alli  tl  Xiirn  niic/iij'.  In  his  (Jduchiiuttt  (Basle. 
15110  1'*-'  ridicules  the  efl'emiiiatc  manhood  of  sonie  of 
hU  contemporarieit ;  an<l  in  hin  I^ica  memoratica,  or 
CkartUudium  logieatf  anil  in  bia  JLutbu  thidentium  FTy- 
burfjfiinum  be  pravea  bimaelf  a  predeoMor  of  tb«  k- 
nowiied  pedagoi;in'.  Ha^H'diiw,  trviii^  to  show  how  lope 
and  prosody  may  be  Mudied  to  advaitta^^c  at  difli  rent 
gaiDM.  In  1519  he  seems  to  have  resumed  his  fuiic- 
Ikns  in  tb*  eoavcotual  achool  of  Stiaabnig,  and  made  I 
bimaelf  cana|iknoaa  aa  one  of  tStit  noil  vinilcnt  oppo- ! 
iii'uis  r.r the  Koformalion.  When  Hedin niul  C'apito  were 
jirwK-hiiiL;  at  Strashurij,  Mimier  opiKK-itnl  then;  violently 
(^scc  llolliiii;i  r,  lldcttitcht  Kirchtiif/r.<ch.  iii,  l-t.">). 
ambaaaadur  of  the  biabop  of  Stra»burg,  be  aAerwanb 
attended  the  Dkt  at  Nuiemberg  to  accuse  the  Cuuncil 
of  Stmsburg  (Sleidan,  vol.  iv).  He  oppoaed  Luther's 
book.  .-1  ri  dm  AM  dtuttcher  Ntdum,  by  a  work  of  simi- 
lar title,  .4 II  dm  grtnsmachtiy$ten  utul  durchhtuchtii/t- 
lin  Adtl  dtttftcher  Stilion,  diiti  tie  den  chixitliclnn  Chtu- 
Un  httrhirimn  trulrr  dew  Ztrnturtr  dt*  Gltiubtiu  Chrit- 
ti,  Uarimim  Lutkart  tuten  Vn/iihrtr  der  ei»J^tige» 
Ckriatn.    Althoufcb  h«  tnnalated  Luthei'a  Ijther 

Ugninft  Iliniy  Vlll,  and  hi^  UnhyUmixhr  (^ffaur/m- 
$ehtiji  from  Latin  iuUi  (ierinan,  tic  rejeeted  all  hin 
teachings  entirely,  lie  called  Luther  a  Catilina,  and 
feoeived  biawelf  the  uame  of  Laiketvmattuc.  Accord- 
log  to  a  letter  of  Luther  to  BrtooMMio,  Mnmer  left  the 
monastery  (I>e  Wette,  ii,  58).  This  statement,  how- 
ever, U  iiu-orn-ct.  In  15'23  Miirner  repaired  to  Enj^land, 
in  comidiaiue  with  an  invitation  from  Henry  VIII.  but 
troubles  in  his  convent  c«ni|M-lled  him  lo  ntnni.  Some 
uf  bis  wrritings  against  tlic  licfurmation  hu>l  already 
been  bumcd  by  older  of  the  Diet  of  Womn.  To  elmle 
the  vicplance  of  the  authorities  he  eatabHabed  a  press 
uf  his  own,  which,  however,  wait  d<  stroy(  <l  l)y  a  mob, 
together  with  his  house.  He  was  coinpelleii  to  tiee  to 
Switzerland,  whence  be  was  in  lime  likewise  t  xpelled. 
His  meat  celebrated  aatirical  work  ia  entitled  Koi>  dem 
yrotam  lAttkerMun  Narrat  (Straaborg,  1022$  new  edi- 
tion hy  Henry  Kurtz.  Zurich.  1848),  which  was  annwerwi 
by  Munuinix  f.frkthiig  rul/fo  dtrtut  Ilalbnitrr  odtr 
(iiintprfiliifi  r.  The  latter  |>art  of  his  personal  history  is 
not  known,  although  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
nSttetY,  and  to  have  dkd  at  Heidelberg  about 
See  Waldau,  Nackrieht.  9.  Thorn.  Murner  Lebea  tmd 
Srkriften;  Panr.er,  Ammlt$  d,  deuUrk.  Lilt.;  Rurhat, 
Hutfinre  de  In  Rt/orm.  de  In  .S'«i.«/  Yui:::,  '''''  d.  Re- 
form, u.  Slriifburf/,  p.  23M  m\.  ;  Haj^en.  Jkuls<  /iiiinJ't  liter, 
uml  rtUg.  Vtrhaltnitte  im  llfformation*-zeilaUer,  ii,  61, 
188  aq.{  Hagenbach,  Kirtka^futiu  voL  iii;  Fw.  Qtu 
XX,  74. 

Murphy,  Jamks,  D.IXi  a  minister  of  the  (Ihitch) 
Befurmcd  Church,  waa  bom  near  Khinebeck,  N.  in 
1788;  cradnated  at  New  Branswick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, IHl  I ;  and  wa'*  pa-tnr  of  scvrral  llcfortiici!  i  hnrch- 
e»,ehieHy  in  the  valley  of  the  .Mohawk  and  in  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.;  and  died  in  1857  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
was  then  pastor.  He  waa  an  evaugcUcal  preacher  of 
saperior  abilities,  fond  of  stodj,  and  partkolarly  of 
classical  and  sdcntific  pursuits.  His  rolurae  entitled 
Genh»pi  nrntitfent  trUh  the  Bible  is  a  creditable  monu- 
ment <if  his  prolicienoy  in  that  department  of  natural 
science,  up  to  the  periiwl  of  its  date.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  COancil*  of  the  Church,  and  for  many  years  was 
an  active  trustee  of  riiimi  (  olh  ge.    (W.  ,I.  H.  T.) 

MURWin  09**  ^'^'t  destructioUf  especially  by  a 
"pestiknee,*  aa  the  mad.  m  daewhera  teaderad;  plnr. 
-  pUf^ues"  in  Hos.  xili,  14),  the  fifth  phiguc  with  which 
the  l:^'ptians  were  visited  when  they  held  the  Uo- 
Irnwa  in  bondefa  ^aod.  Iz,  S>  fiaa  Fuom  or 


Kf  iViT.  This  consisted  in  (mme  distemper  that  nudted 
in  a  sudilen  and  dreadful  mortality  among  the  cattle  in 
the  tield,  iacluding  bones,  aaae%  camels,  oxen,  and 
sheeik  It  wa%  iMwevar,  eooiaed  to  the  Egjrpiiaii  cat- 
tle, and  to  tboae  that  were  in  the  field ;  for  though  the 
cattle  of  the  Hebrews  breathed  the  same  air,  and  drank 
the  same  wat>  r.  ami  led  in  the  same  pa-«(uri->,  not  a 
creature  of  tlu  irfi  dietl  (Kxod.  ix,  6).  The  Kgyptian 
cattle  that  f>ur\'ived  in  the  sheds,  and  were  aftcnrarda 
sent  into  the  fields^  were  destivyed  by  the  auiwirding 
atorm  of  fire  and  haiL  Wilkinam  has  obsenrcd  {Ane, 
h'.;j.  i,  48,  41»)  that  "  the  custom  of  feeding  some  of  their 
henls  iu  she<ls  acconU  with  the  scriptural  account  uf 
the  preser>'alion  of  the  cattle  which  had  been  'brought 
borne'  from  the  field;  and  explaina  the  aiqiarent  con- 
tradiction of  the  deatroetion  of  •  nff  the  cattle  of  Kft>-pt' 
by  the  murrain,  and  the  eubneqnent  <lf  struction  of  the 
cattle  by  the  hail  ( Kxod.  ix,  3,  I'J.  :.'()  j ;  ihtste  w  hidi 
'  were  in  the  liehl"  alone  having  suffered  from  the  pre- 
vious plague,  and  those  in  the  stalls  or  'housea'  having 
been  pnserred."  In  the  grievous  murrain,  and  In  the 
grievous  hail,  many,  if  not  all,  the  war-borsea  must 
have  escaped,  as  they  were  not '  in  the  field,'  but  in  the 
'stables  or  houses'  (ivx<Ml.  xiv,  'J7,  2K;  x> .  21)."  Sf  c 
Stalu  In  the  Ih»cription  de  CKipjpte  (x\u,  120),  it 
is  said  that  murrain  breaks  out  frum  time  la  ^e  in 
Egypt  with  so  moch  sevtsily  that  th^  are  compelled 
to  smd  to  Syria  or  the  islands  of  the  Arebipela^  for  a 
new  supply  of  oxen.  It  is  also  ttated  \  i>i.  p.  0;')  tlint, 
since  about  the  year  I7HG  a  di-w^ase  very  much  diniti!- 
ished  the  number  of  oxen,  they  began  to  make  um>  of 
the  buflalo  in  their  place  for  watering  the  fields,  and 
the  imeliee  Is  eentinacd  in  later  limea.  See  Pfen-i- 

LESCK. 

Murray,  Alexander  f  1 ),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch 
divine,  noted  ns  nn  <  )rientalisi,  was  Imni  at  I  )iii  ,kii  u  rick, 
Oct,  22,  1775,  of  very  liumblc  parentage,  and  therefore 
enjoyed  scarcely  any  educational  advantages  in  cariy 
life.  It  was  not  till  be  bad  reached  hia  sixth  j-carthitt 
he  waa  tangbt  the  alphabet  of  bisnotber-tongne.  '*Hia 
father"  (a  shepherd),  says  his  liiii;;r,iiilir  r.  "in  that  year 
laid  out  ahalf|icnny  in  the  purchase  <d  a  catechism, and 
from  the  letters  and  syllables  on  the  face  of  the  book  he 
began  to  teach  his  son  the  clencnts  of  kamiiy.  It 
waa  bowwer  emphaticaUy  *a  good  bedt,*  and  oidy  to 
be  handled  on  Sundays  or  other  suitable  occasions;  it 
was  therefore  commonly  locked  up,  and  tliroughout  tho 
winter  the  old  man.  who  had  liimself  ber n  taught  read- 
ing and  writing  in  his  youth,  drew  for  his  son  the  fig- 
ures of  the  letters  ui  his  written  hand  on  the  Itoard  uf 
an  old  woolFcard  with  the  bUck  end  ofa  twimeAlieatbei^ 
stem.  In  this  way  young  Ikfurray  was  initiated  into 
literature;  and  workint;  cnntinually  >'.iih  his  board  and 
brand,  he  so«iu  became  a  reader  and  \«  riter.  The  cate- 
chism was  nt  length  presented,  aixi  in  a  nMBtll  OT ao  he 
could  read  the  eaaier  parte  of  it.  In  tho  saOHner  of 

1782  he  got  a  IMm-book,  then  a  Now  Tesbment,  and 
at  last  a  Hible,  a  Ixntk  which  he  had  heard  read  every 
night  at  family  worshi[>,  which  he  ofi<n  longeil  to  gt-t 
hold  of,  but  which  he  was  never  allowed  to  open  or 
even  touch.  He  now  read  constantly,  aiul  having  a 
good  menoiy,  he  ivmembend  well  and  would  lepeat 
numerous  psalms  and  large  poftieoa  of  Scdptovk  la 

1783  his  reading  and  memory  bad  become  the  wonder 
of  the  rustic  circle  in  whicli  In-  livnl,  snd  a  %'.ish  Wpan 
to  be  generally  entcrtaine<l  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
school."  An  uiK'lc  of  the  boy,  attracted  by  the  precoc- 
ity of  the  youth,  llnal^  aent  him  to  OaUoway  aelwol 
in  his  ninth  year.  He  remained  there  for  a  while  only, 
anil  M  ns  then  olilijjeii  to  return  home  to  help  hi*  father 
in  I  tic  liclds.  In  I7!HI,  however,  he  found  means  to  re- 
sume his  studies,  and  he  made  his  way  rapidly  there* 
after.  In  1794,  being  then  already  master  of  die  Gred^ 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Fkemdi,  whi^  he  liad  maiaiy  ae* 
quired  without  an  instmctw,  be  was  brought  to  tho 
notice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaird,  of  Edinburgh.  This  leam« 
<d  fluptUiBMUi  inmmndliiiiailf  iuMitini,! 
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I  Bade  comparatirely  eaqr.  In  the 
ooiifM  of  two  T«an  ke  obtained  a  bttnaiy,  or  esbllntMin, 

in  the  University  of  Edinburgh :  ami  iicvir  rclaxinj;  in 
his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  nkjii  iiiaik-  liiniM'lf  ac-  I 
quainteil  with  all  the  Kuro[iean  Inii^iia;;*  .'nid  having 
formed  the  design  of  tracing  up  all  the  languages  of 
f  rtH'**  to  one  aowoe,  he  began  a  work  by  which  he 
win  be  known  in  the  literary  world.  But  though  it 
{■  distlnguuhcd  by  profound  and  various  learning,  it  is 
hotli  imperfect  and  p4>^ihiiiii  >ii  .  It  ap)>eared  under 
the  auiipicea  of  the  liev.  Dr.  S^m  nl  G>r»torphine,  and 
is  entitled  A  llitlory  of  the  i-^uro/ifiui  LatH/uaffet,  or 
RueardiM  tnto  th*  AlaMu  <(fUu  Teutonic,  Uneic,  Ctt- 
tie,  Sckuwrit^ami Imkam  /fatium  (1818).  An  extcnrive 
acquaiiitaiirc  with  th(*e  languages  coiivinml  Murray 
that  all  thi'  Kurojioan  languages  were  closely  coiinect- 
eil:  aixl  in  the  work  now  named  it  was  his  object  to 
abow  that  tbey  all  derive  fion  and  may  he  uaced  to 
nine  cnptaooie  primitivea^  wbieb  piimttirea  ha  atataa  to 
be  '  ag.  bag,  dwag,  gwag,  lag,  mag,  nag,  rag.  and  8wag,'| 
"  Hy  the  help  of  these  nine  wonU  and  their  compounds," 
he  savfi,  "all  the  European  languagt's  have  been  form- 
ed." The  work  was,  however,  uolhing  but  a  roust  des- 
perate and  unaueceMTul  attempt  at  geoeralizatioii.  Dr. 
Noah  Webster  aqra  that  "it  pnamta  cue  of  tha  nwst 
singuUr  medleys  of  truth  and  error,  of  iound  obaenra- 
tiiiii  ami  vLtionary  o])iiuonis  that  has  ever  fallen  under 
my  (Webster's^  notice"  {I'nf.  to  his  Itict.  { ol.  1M.V2],  |>. 
Ixxiv).  Bf  tiM  advice  of  his  friends  he  prnx^^L  uted  the 
atndiea  aMwaary  for  the  Church:  waa  finally  ordained; 
and  in  Dee.  1806,  Hurray  was  appdnted  aaaiitaot  and 

■iiiccr-'sKr  tn  llr.  Miiirh<-ail,  niiiiinter  of  I'rr.  in  the  filew- 
arlry  of  Kirkcuillirighl,  a  charge  to  which  he  in  IWW  , 
micccciKhI  as  full  sti|>endiary.  He  ttiU,  however,  ckni-  \ 
tinued  his  philological  pursuitsi  In  l«ill  an  iticideut 
occurred  whidi  bmi^t  him  into  prominent  nirtico  as 
a  linguist :  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Salt,  aavogr 
to  Aby«!«inia.  he  was  applied  to  by  the  marquis  Wellca- 
ley  a.<  pcrhapn  the  mily  iii  rviii  in  the  Briti.sh  (loniinion'^ 
qualilieil  to  iran.'tlatc  u  letter,  written  in  Geez,  from  the 
gaveruor  of  Tigre  to  his  Uritannic  mi^ertyi  and  he 
parfanned  the  taak  in  the  moat  aatiaTaciocy  way.  The 
fiillowtng  year  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  duur  of 
Oriental  langn.iLrrs  in  tlu-  I'liiverNity  of  Kiliiihiirgh. 
and,  as  suite<l  to  ilurray's  la.Htes  anil  habit.n,  he  wan 
invited  to  till  it  in  order  to  bring  him  to  I'Minlmrgh. 
when  hia  literary  labors  could  be  both  estimated  and 
«i|ojwd.  Ha  traa  daclcd  om  th*  8tb  of  July,  181S;  on 
the  16lh  the  nnivoiity  eanftrred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity ;  and  on  the  26th  of  August  be  was 
fornially  iii>lui  t<'il  to  the  cliair.  lie  Ix^'aii  to  lecture 
on  the  3l»t  of  October  following.  .SutJii  after  that  he 
published,  for  the  use  of  his  students,  a  small  work  en- 
titled OtOliMta  ^  OrimUd  Pkiidogg  (mi),  which  is 
known  to  have  been  both  composed  and  prepared  for 
pablication  after  hi'<  arrival  in  1'.  liiilmrirh  :  the  .tiibject 
indcetl  wa^  perfectly  familiar  to  hiin.  He  continued  to 
teach  hit  clasj  with  little  interniptinn  till  the  end  of 
Febmaiy  or  tbe  bf^inning  of  March,  his  health  then 
fiUling  bimt  and  he  lived  but  a  little  while  to  enjoy 
the  distinctions  which  had  just  come  in  recognition 
of  his  industry  and  talent.  He  died  April  15,  1813. 
Hit  Ii'kIv  iiiti  rrcil  in  tin-  (Iray  Kriar.i'  churcli-yanl, 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church.  His  ac({Utre- 
mcnu  as  a  linguist  |H)inte<l  him  out  to  Qooitable,  the 
weU-knowu  publiaber^  aa  a  lit  pnea  to  aui>r>nntend 
a  new  edition  of  Bmee^  TrattU;  and  In  tbe  prepara- 
tion of  that  \sork  hu  was  employed  for  alMuit  three 
years,  from  iSeptetnber,  1M<>2,  Murray  rcssiding  during 
that  time  chiedy  at  Kinnaird  House,  where  he  had  ac- 
oeM  to  the  papeta  left  by  the  traveller.  Ue  waa  also  at 
difhient  tiaMe  eenphycd  in  eontiibating  to  the  EHm- 
hitrgh  Retietc,  and  other  fwriodieals,  evincing  by  hi'* 
writings  not  oidy  a  8U|>erior  linguistic  knowle<lge,  but 
also  murh  reading  and  ntudy  ii\  other  fields  of  learning'. 
It  has  been  well  said  that,  Uburing  under  so  many  diffi- 
I  in  eairiiy  liAb  bn  iMiiiiNiDenta  wen  aiiaplly  pi^ 


paratoiy  to  the  work  which  be  might  have  acwmpUsbeil^ 
and  that  he  waa  lajken  away  jaatas  be  bad  completed 
the  preperatioa  for  valaalde  wmfc.  See  Chambers,  Hmg. 
Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotekmm,  div.  vi,  p.  7_'  77 :  I'urmit 
oj'  Kiioirlr  Jt/i  uii'Ur  J'ijiirullirs,  vol.  i;  .s',-.7.  Mufniziiif, 
J  uly,  M 12 ;  Em^  CjfcUtp.  a.  v. ;  Lord  Cock  bum,  3demoin 
o/AwOm7%Hc(1866),di.iv.  (J.H.W.) 

Murray.  Alexander  C-'V  a  rro.sl.yleri.m  niiniN- 
ter,  waa  born  in  the  .State  of  New  York  Sc|U.  "J,  |f«Mi. 
He  receivetl  a  g«iod  acatlemical  eclooation;  gradu.ited 
at  the  Associated  Keformed  tieaiinary  at  Oanmisbufgb, 
I'a.,  in  184t;  was  licenaed  and  ordained  in  1844  as  pas- 
tor of  Ohio  church,  and  Mibwipu  ntly  of  Kerr's  Creek 
church,  in  the  I'resbytery  of  the  Lakes.  Here  he  dicil, 
Oct.  8, 18<30.  Mr.  Jlurray  was  a  man  of  the  most  ardent 
piety  and  sincerity.  As  a  preacher  he  stood  high  in 
the  eathnatieii  of  the  brethren.  See  Wilson, /Vwft.  iSTM. 

j4;mn»nr,  IWt.p.  209.     (.1.  k  S.) 

Murray,  Daniel,  a  noted  llHunn  Catholic  prelate, 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  170K,  and  kIik  ntcd  at  Salaman- 
ca, where  he  waa  ocdainad  priest  iu  1790.  llefiUedva- 
nous  eminent  pactions  tn  the  Church,  and  finally  was 

elevatwl  to  the  archlii~li<i|iric  of  IiiiMiu  in  I'lir- 
ing  the  agitation  for  Koniaii  Catholic  ttnaui  ip.iiinn  in 
Ireland,  he  Mipportett  that  measure  by  his  inlUittu'e, 
after  which  be  took  no  part  in  political  questions.  In 
1 831  he  was  joined  with  archlrishop  Whately  and  oth> 
ers  in  th(  mmmissinii  fur  Iri.-.h  otluenlion.  andianctioncd 
the  institution  of  the  (piici:'.-«  rolle^t  !!.  He  withdrew, 
however,  on  know  ing  the  contrary  pleasure  of  the  [jope. 
He  died  in  1852.  lie  wrote  The  J)ouai  and  RhmUh 
/libh  oml  ti9  JUnriHmx  TMlamna  Eramined  (I>ind. 
ly.")©,  ISmo).  .*?ee  Xoltre  of  the  I.{fe  and  Chnradtr  of 
Archluhop  Murray,  by  Kev.W.  Meagher  (1853,  8vo); 
Dublin  Uninrfiii/  .1/(;y'i2tnr,  viii,  498. 

Mwxay,  Edward,  an  eminent  English  divine  of 
recent  times,  waa  bom  near  the  opening  of  tbb  century.* 

and  ll<iuri>lied  suc-ccitftively  as  niral  dean  and  chaplain 
to  tbe  bishop  of  HiK-besler  ;  vicar  uf  Hiiisford  in  1H23, 
and  of  Nortbholt  in  IH^ti.  He  died  in  185:^.  He  pub- 
lisbod,  Pragert  and  Cviltcta  Irtm4ated  from  C^eim 
(Lond.  1883, 8vo) :— Enoch  BaHtM^  or  am  eMempt  to 
Sfparutr  from  the  Book  of  Enoek  At  Sooi  quoted  fn/  St. 
Jiid'-  (Ihihlin,  1836,  Hvo),  a  work  wbiich  **disphiys  much 

leariiin;:.  n  s.  arch,  and  diligeot  ioqutiy*' (ArMA  JAv"** 

line,  July,  I83ti,  p.  57). 

Mntray.  James  CD,  a  Scotch  divine  of  some 

note,  flourished  in  t'.tr  first  half  of  the  l«ih  century. 
He  was  Umi  at  Uunkeld  in  17U2,  and  e<liiented  at  the 
.Marischal  College,  Aberdeen:  after  tnkmt;  bis  degree 
he  was  lioenaed  for  the  miniatfy.  He  died  in  1758.  He 
is  suppoeed  to  have  preached  for  a  time  at  Westminster. 

He  publbhed  ,1  Uthrtu,  or  it  (Inirriil  Syxfrm  of  Moral 
Truths  and  Xaiurni  Jleiit/iott  (Liondoii,  1747,  2  vols. 
r2mo\    .See  ChalmeiB,  Moff.  Met,  a  V.t  WikuB,  ZMn 

»entin(f  Churrhv$. 

Murray,  James  i  an  English  divine,  who  flour- 
ished near  the  middle  of  the  Iji-t  century  at  N'i  \vi  ii«ile, 
where  he  died  in  1782,  devoted  himself  largely  to  the 
stiKly  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  hi-tory,  and  published 
llUt.  of  the  Chmrdut  ff  Eiglmdmd  HeatUaid  (Newcaa- 
lle,  1771,  3  roIs.8vn): — fmpartini  /fist,  of  the  premnt 
W.ii  «..•  .1.  :.nV<i  (177X  KO,:i  voN.  Svo).  He  alwi  <  wllf,  t- 
cd  hoiDe  of  his  sermons  and  they  were  published  in  IMl'J 
under  the  title  o{  Sermons  f"  ,1. <■".«.  /»  I)<Hior>  in  /Hrin- 
itg,  to  fjords  Spuitvali  and  to  Minitttr$  of  State  (Lond. 
8vo).  A  copy  of  this  euiioiis  collection,  which  ia  very 
ran-,  is  in  the  Dhmv  Theolo^iiMl  Seminary  library  fMnd- 
isoii,  N.J.).  It  betrays  much  disalTectioii  with  the  Na- 
tional Chtiidi  eatablbbnent. 

Murray,  James  Stuart.  Em  l  of  a  natural  son 
of  .lames  V,  king  of  .Scotland,  deserves  our  attention  for 
the  part  he  played  in  thi'  di-,|HPiition  of  .Scottlth  eccle- 
siastical affain.  lie  was  bom  in  lo^l,  and  educated  in 
Faaae*  with  kie  riater  Ifaiy,  bat  joiaad  the  BaJbnacn 
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•ooD  attar  nunruige  wiUi  th«  dauphin,  and  became 
■loHMt  inraiedtatelf  chieT  of  Uw  Plotatwit  party  in 

Scotland.  His  |M>liiifal  liwtory  is  conncct<^d  with  the 
fortunes  of  tlic  iiuicti,  after  whow  imprisonment  in 
Lochlcvcn  casi'ic  in  l.^'w  w;i.s  ]>r(M'liiimt<t  rcj^ciit,  ami 
defeated  her  lrooi>s  at  the  battle  of  I*nng?(iili',  Manii  13, 
1668.  His  {lersonal  lu'^toPk-,  in  so  far  as  it  afTects  the 
political,  social,  and  religiwla  hiitvry  of  Scotland  dutiog 
the  eventful  reipi  of  queen  Man'  Stuart,  faas  been  no* 
tii  I  li  ii:  "iir  articles  on  Knox  and  Mahy  Sn  aui  .  St* 
alao  £>cx>i'LA:(P.  He  was  shot  by  James  Hamilton,  on 
the  aeewMtfon  that  he  bad  aadnced  (1670)  his  wife.  But 
thta  aflcuation  Neme  gRNudkM;  and  thm  ia  eveiy 
icaaan  to  believe  that  Hamilton  acted  aa  the  exeeadoocr 

of  •  doom  prnniim;i-i  il  on  liiiri  i  Murray)  liy  his  onpfnios 
in  aecrel  mni'lavc.  Ivarl  Murr.iy  wu.h  U'loxcd  by  the 
people,  and  acknowled^cil  Ky  liis  cdntemiKtrarics  a.t  a 
pious  and  lolly  character  wlw  labored  to  pmmote  the 
intenata  «f  the  Chundi,  and  espedaUy  of  Protettaatin. 
The  Romanists,  of  course,  liated  liim,  and  he  was  slan- 
direil  Sec  Butler,  JCcrit*.  Uitt.  ii,  650;  Fb»ber,  //«/. 
oj'ih'  j;,/,r„i,i/io>,,  |i.  3t}7, 809,878^877,880;  I^mode, 
IJist.  of  Eii'/liiml,  \»\.  viii,  ix. 

Murray,  John  (ly.  an  eminent  divine,  regarded 
as  the  fouadcr  of  the  Univcraalist  denomination  of 
Christiana  ia  Anericn,  was  bom  in  Alton,  Ham|«hirp, 
Knu'land,  December  10.  17ll.  He  rocdvcd  the  cartful 
religious  training  of  Mincenly  \>i»\is  iiarcnt.".  When 
lie  waa  about  ch-vcn  yean  of  a^c,  the  family  rcniovc<l 
to  Inland,  and  settled  near  Curica  His  father)  a  mein~ 
ber  of  the  Established  Church,  •  Caivinist  in  aenti- 
mcnt,  hut  an  early  convert  to  the  relipons  views  of 
John  Wesley,  infuMHl  hid  own  seniirr.inl.-*  and  zoal  into 
the  mind  of  his  child.  Hii  extrttnc  anxiety  for  the 
Spiritual  welfare  of  bis  sou — who^  very'  young,  became 
the  anlfject  of  hopeful  conveirien— and  his  unwilling- 
Msa  to  allow  him  to  pan  Amb  taider  hia  immediate 
guardianship,  induced  him  to  reject  a  profl^red  opportn- 
nily  l<i  ici\  c  liiin  a  liln-ral  c<liic:iji..ii.  The  eartic^tncs-i, 
devotion,  and  abilit  n-  of  ynuii^;  Murray  ^avc  him,  as  he 
grew  up,  poaitioo  and  iuthu  uce  in  n  li^'ious  circles,  and 
be  bceuoe  an  oecauonal  preacher  in  Wesley's  connec- 
tion. At  a  later  period,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Whiteliclil  wild  whom  he  a>;rceil  tom  hiiiL,' tlio  due- 
trine  of  elcctiim— and  became  ureatly  interested  in  lii?. 
teachings.  About  the  year  17C0  Iklurray  returned  to 
Eiigland.  Here  his  experiences  were  varied,  trying,  and 
•ometimca  htmdfiating;  In  a  contiowsy  with  one  who 
bad  enbneod  Uie  religious  views  of  James  Belly,  a 
teacher  of  Unireraalism,  liis  own  theological  positions 
Were  SMinewhat  diHturl>etl.  At  leii;:ili  he  allowed  him- 
self to  read  Itelly's  Vnion  ;  and  entered  upon  a  careful 
iCi^xamination  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  afterwards 
•ttendetl  rrguUrly  apon  Mr.  Kelt's  preaching,  and  re- 
oeiveii  joyfully  the  doctrines  of  Univemlism  as  taqght 
by  him.  His  faith  sooii  became  decided  "thatGllist 
Jetius  died  for  all,  .ntid  that  I'very  one  fur  whom  Christ 
died  must  llnall>  1 1  >«ved"  {  I. iff,  new  c<l.  I'^Td.  p.  161). 
Excommnaicatiuu  fium  Mr,  Wbitetield's  tabernacle  in 
London  natunUy  followed.  Perseeutions  for  opioioD'a 
soke,  pecuniary  emlinrr;i.«>niei)t.'',  and  itprief  for  the  death 
of  Itix  wife  and  inlaiit  child,  n  ixU  red  him  wretched, 
llav  iiiu'  b>  a  teni]M)rar\'  devotion  to  bu^ine.s.H  tlist'liarged 
all  pecuniary  obligations,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  native 
land  and  to  seek  retirement  and  relief  in  America.  Yet 
«n  his  drst  arrival  in  the  New  World,  led,  as  he  tmdouht- 
ingly  believe«l,  by  a  superintending  and  special  Provi- 
dence, he  was  constrained  t.i  iu  li.  and  gave  his  first 
dix-'ourse  in  Atiurica  .Septeinlnr  oO,  1770.  The  service 
wa-s  held  in  a  »mall  church  in  an  obscure  place— called 
"  Good  Luck"— in  New  Jersey.  Thenceforward  he  re- 
garded himself  as  called  of  God  to  teach  the  univcisa) 
redemption  of  the  hiiDi.m  rnrc  ifimnu'h  <'hrl^•t.  and  gave 
himjtclf  devoteilly  to  the  work  of  his  ministry.  He  la- 
bored tinsl  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Afterwardu, 
as  he  found  opportunity,  be  preached  —  though  often 
opposed  and  sometimca  Utteity  peiaecatad— m  New- 


port, Providence,  Boston,  rortsmouth,  Norwich,  and  olb 
erplaeea  hi  Heir  England.  In  Clloae«stsr,lfisiii)  whew^ 

ill  December,  1774,  he  had  fixed  bis  residence,  whenc« 
•*  to  go,  a  preacher  of  the  (lospel,"  he  was  falsely  rcprc- 
Kfiiled  A*  a  ipapi.-t,  and  a.'*  a  sK'cnt  inii>sary  of  lord  North, 
m  ilt  out  to  the  rebellious  colonics  in  the  interest  of  an 
obnoxious  ministry  in  England.  Anathe 
fiiUowed  him  in  the  atfMti^  md  tnr  a  ve 
\j  elitnned,  be  was  ordered  to  nun  the  town.  The 
iiilerrert'iico  of  iiilhienlial  friends  Kavr<i  liim.  In  May, 
1776,  he  was  n|>|Miiiiied  chaplain  of  the  iChinle  Island 
brigade,  encam|H'd  near  lioMon.  The  other  chaplaink 
peUtiooed  for  his  removal,  but,  in  utter  disregard  of  thia 
peritlon,  he  waa  confirmed  hy  a  genenl  eider,  and  the 
romniander-in-chief.  ^'I'lnTnl  Wahhingfon,  honored  him 
with  marked  and  iiiiitoni)  atteiilton.  Ill -health  «h>or 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  army,  and  he  retiiriud  Ui  (ilou- 
ccster,  wliere,  distinguished  as  a  religious  teacher  and  as 
a  philuitbraplstt  he  was  settled  over  a  society  of  Uni> 
versalists.  In  1783  he  became  pUintifT  in  on  action  at 
law,  brought  to  recover  projicrly  belonging  to  individ- 
ual* of  lii«  Sdciciy,  liiit  Ijikcn  for  the  use  of  the  orig- 
inal )iari«ih  of  the  town.  After  many  delays,  a  final 
verdict  was  lendcfcd  for  the  pkinliflT  in  June,  178& 
This  decision  waa  of  gnat  aigniflcaace  and  impov* 
tance,  and  he  afterwards  rejoteed  that  he  had  been 
the  "happy  in'-triimf  iit  fn  [,'ive  a  death  wound  th.it 
hydra,  parochial  perwcution"  (Lijf,  p. iiiM  ).  Hehevers 
inereAK'd,  and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing 
a  general  meeting  and  organising  a  convention  of  Un^ 
vetiafiata  lliay  met  in  September,  178^  in  Oxfiicd, 
Mass.,  and  organized  imder  the  denominational  nmnc^ 
Indrjieiuient  Chriitinn  UfttvertalUt*.  Eariy  In  1787  he 
vi>iteil  hi-*  native  land,  whirc.  duriiiir  a  brief  stay,  ho 
pn-achwl  in  various  places  with  great  acceptance  and 
power.  He  returned  befora  the  clo«c  of  the  year,  and, 
in  vi(  w  of  centun  questions  raised  by  his  opponcnta  in- 
volv  in^'  hi!<  CTvil  Standing  and  position  as  an  ordained 
miiii-^iir.  hi*  ordiiintiDii.  regarded  by  m  idc  as  informal, 
was  i>ublii-ly  and  solemnly  renewed  in  the  (iloucv.*ter 
church,  on  Chri.tt  mas-day.  In  October,  1788,  he  mar- 
ried Mnk  Judith  &  8tcveniv  a  widow  lady  of  estimable 
eharaeter,  and  of  eonsidefable  litenry  ability.  In  1780 
he  nttendsdn  convention  of  Universslitits  in  Phlladel- 
I'liia.  and  was  a  meniU  r  of  n  committee  to  present  at 
that  time  an  oddri'ss  to  gem  nil  Washington,  president 
of  the  United  States^  He  iroprovetl  the  opportunity  to 
visit  and  hold  service  in  the  little  church  in  New  Jeiw 
sey,  where  he  fliat  detivcied  In  America  the  glsd  mes- 
Mige  of  a  full  and  free  salvation.   Oetober  S3, 1793,  be 

was  installed  over  a  s<HMetv  of  I'ni vcrsali>ls  in  Ii(>7.iiiii, 
and  iHvnnie  the  |>astor  of  a  united  and  devoted  |.e<'ple, 
with  whom  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  life. 
October  18, 1809,  he  was  prostmted  Xij  paralysis,  which 
rendered  him  hclplcm,  and  from  whidi  he  never  reror- 
Cred.  He"  lived  S'vtrnl  years,  a  patient  and  hojieful 
sufl'erer,  and  died  with  the  a.x>iirinj;  wunls  of  faith  on  Ills 
li|>8.  Septcmlior  3,  1815.  His  n'lnain^i  were  hurieil  .S<>]>- 
lembcr  4,  in  the  "Uranar>'  bur>-ing-ground"  in  Boston. 
From  thia  place,  on  June  8, 1887,  they  were  removed, 
with  solemn  and  interesting  ceremonies,  to  Mount  Au- 
burn, where  nn  appropriate  monument  is  erected  to  his 
ineiiHiry.  Tln'  tliioln^iic'il  opinion!*  of  Murray  show  the 
impress  of  early  trniniiig,  as  well  m  the  moulding  infln- 
ence  of  Helly'i*  teaching.  He  believed  in  God  aa  tho 
**OmIndici^Firtt  Cwmt"  that  the  Creator  waa  co- 
robed  in  humanity  and  became  God,  the  Son ;  and  that 
he  w,as  innnifesteil  also  as  a  Holy  Spirit  of  <\iiisi)lation. 
He  believed  in  holy  angels  of  different  orders,  ia  fallen 
angels,  and  in  a  personal  devil  ( Work*,  ii,  3'20).  It  was 
a  cardinal  doctrine  with  him  that  eveiy  member  of  the 
entire  hmnan  fhnrily  was  mysterinudy  mited  to  the 
Creator,  and  so  to  Christ,  who  waa  made  the  head  of  ev- 
ery man.  He  held  in  especial  abhorrence  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  wa*  a  meri'  man.  and  taught  ibai  "(ioil  the 
Father,  Ctod  the  8on,  and  (>od  the  lluly  Ghost  are  no 
than  dUtoent  CKhlUtiona  oftha 
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cni,  omiiipNasDt  Beuiff"  (  WorkM,  iit,  US).  His  fimdap  |  troAietiom  tud  Seguttt  and  a  SpeOmg-book,  There  en 
mental  doctrine,  as  a  UiiiTcnaBat,wai  ttntChriat  fiter-  f  be  no  elrmiBCT  indieation  bow  entirely  (he  ByBtematle 

ally  put  away  the  f.in  of  tlip  whole  world  by  the  *rtrri/rff  study  r.f  tlic  Kii;,'li'>h  lai)j;iinf;p  wii",  until  rr*  i  tit  ycnrn, 
of  himself  (  W'orkf,  ii,  •243, 270).  He  distinj^uished  care-  lu-fjlectod  liy  sohnlars  than  the  fad  itmi  Murray '« (iram- 
fuUy  between  UHir'<  r.<(i/ io/ra/iod  and  univtrtol  vtdrmp-  mhr  was  for  half  a  eentury  tho  standard  lext-book 


fMHi,  belicTing  that  all  were  redeemed,  and  would  finally 
be  taiqjht  of  God  and  eooM  la  Cbriit;  bat  tbat  thoae 

who  dif  <l  iiTK  onviTtrd  wotdd  OHItinuc  unhappy  wander- 
er,i  till  tlic  m  n'  ral  jud^cinoot  and  restitution  of  alllliiiiirs 
when  the  falli  ii  .i  i^'i  N  would  be  placed  <«»  tJie  left  hand, 
the  world  of  mankind  be  judged,  and  after  all  were  found 
{ptilty  before  God,  the  iook  of  l{f«  would  be  npeneil,  in 
which  all  the  veaAera  oT  the  Kedeemeri  that  i%  eveiy 
individual  of  the  hmnan  family,  woald  be  fband  written, 
and,  as  nu  nilMT-t  of  Cliriit'!*  XxkW,  purg"!  !<i:,t,  a^  the 
■ole  means,  from  their  %m*.    \\f  tau<;ht,  niort'over,  ttiat 


tbiougbottt  Ikttain  and  America.  Far  better  booka  an 
bit  later  iMiblieationt:  StkeHoiu/nm  llomft  Cvmmm 

titry  on  fke  PmIvu  (12mo),  and  On  tkt  Duty  and  Bme- 
fil  of  It  Dnily  Prrtiml  of  ike  Holy  Seripktrtt  (1%17). 
Mr.  Murray  wrote  an  iuit'>l)i>';;ra|ihy  ti.  tlif  year  1H09, 
which  was  puhli?«hf'd  .nlior  hi*  deaili,  «hii-li  mrurred  at 
hiji  renidenec,  m.ir  VOrk,  En;;land,  F«  h.  Hi,  IH-HX  The 
Frieadt  thought  much  of  Lbidky  Mnitay,  for  be  de- 
voted binueir  to  tbehr  intemts,  and  as  a  member  of 

ihiflr  )«)dy  did  all  in  hi.'*  y><>wcr  (•>  Lri\  i'  inflnenre  and 
]K>wer  In  them.    "The  humility  cit"  his  d.  iH.rtnient,  and 


an  eled  few  erohraced  the  truth  Mok  death,  and,  a«  tJie  Christian  spirit  that  breathed  thniii;,'h  lii:^  «hole 
aainta  of  God,  will  surround  the  Redeemer  at  bis  aecood  conduct,  endeared  him  to  the  members  of  York  Monthly 
coming  (Ai/e,  p.  400  sq.).   His  pubiisbed  works  con-  MeetiniTi  wlietre  be  served  in  the  station  of  an  elder,  and 

sist  of  [."llfr*  iitt'l  Sk-rtrfi,.*  if  Srrmnn.i  (IVwt.  3  proved  to  he  eminently  ii'-i  fitl.    Uh  charitie",  lioth  pnl>- 

vols,\  and  an  A  utubiiujnipfii/,  with  a  oontinualiDU  by  lie  and  (>rivate,  but  partirnlurly  the  laricr,  we  re  (  xleti- 
Mrs.  Juditli  Sarj^ent  Mufriiy  (1  vt<L,  IHili  e<lition,  Ikjst.  sive.  He  was  deeply  intcresteit  in  prorimtinL:  ihr  ulu- 
1660).  Tho  first  ediliou  of  the  I^'e  was  published  in  cation  of  the  pwir  and  the  elevation  of  the  .Vtncati  race." 
Beaton,  181&  The  but  and  tiintb,  edited  by  Rer.  G.  — .laime}*,  Hist,  of  the  Fritmh,  iv,  65.  (.J.  H.  W.) 
L>  Dcflsarest,  was  issued  in  IJoston  as  a  centenary  offer-  |  Murray,  Nicholas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Fre»hy  te« 
ing  in  1870.   Murray  is  de^ribed  by  a  contemporarj'  j  rian  divine,  was  bom  in  .VrmsRh  County.  Ireland,  Dec 


a  jwrson  of  niidilliii;;  In  ij^lii.  with  a  speakiii'4  coun- 
tenance and  ma»«.'uliiie  fc.iiurt  '',  naturally  rou^h  and 
atcmj  as  having  a  |>ue-'.ica1  iii<a{j:iiiatioii,  a  retentive 
memoiy,  warm  affectiuns,  a  love  for  all  mankiml,  but 


■Jo,  IHC'.*.  Ilitlh  his  ji:ir<-!its  iind  all  his  n  lativt  s  \v(  re 
Koman  Catholics,  and  traiiii  d  up  their  families  in  that 
belief.  Hia  father  dyin;^  while  he  was  quita  fwmg,  he 
lived  with  an  aunt,  and  at  eight  years  of  »gt  waa  sent 


cspeeidly  for  those  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind.   In  his '  ftora  home  to  attend  a  Tillage  school,  where  his  proS« 

piililii- di^iT>iir-">s  tip  wa-i  artlc-is  and  unaffected,  hut  spoke  cicnry  in  the  rudiments  of  an  I-'M;,'lish  ediK-niion  wrre 
with  great  i^rai'c  of  oral<iry,  with  an  aaionishin^i  volubil-  -sach  that  in  his  twelfth  year  lie  was  appreiitiiid  as  a 


ity,  a  good  choice  of  words,  and  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
pressiou.  lie  had  a  wonderful  command  of  the  feelings 
ofhisanditon;  oouMarouee  and  animate  then  at  plen- 

ure,  or  depress  them  with  a  peculiarly  soft  eloquence 
even  to  tears  (/.(/I-,  new  ed,  p.  II).  Iti  private  life  he 
was  genial  ami  -ociaL    .Sec  .^fii/i.  Qii,ir.  I'lr.  O.  i.  1H7I. 


merchant's  clerk.  In  1815  li.  en)it;rated  to  America, 
where  he  entered  the  publishing  buuse  of  Uaipcr  and 
Brotban,  New  York.  In  ISSO  m  waa  eanveitcd,  and 

became  a  memlK-r  of  the  Old  Ilriek  Church,  then  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  venerable  <!anliner  Sj)rinfr.  D.D. 
His  pssior, attracted  hy  Murrav*.*  inielli  i  tinl  Mii«  rii>riiy, 


art.  v;  Utuctr.  Uuar.  July,  1872,  aru  iij  Ocu  1((72,  art.  soon  suggested  bis  studying'  for  the  ministry.    'I'hi.s  at 


ifVl.  See  UmvKR8.\u8)f.  (J.P.W.) 

Murray,  John  i  an  Irish  I'rcsbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Antrim  .May  22,  IHI,  Ue  was  educated 
at  the  uaiversity  in  Edinbuigh,  and  than  migrated  to 

this  crmntry  (17(13),  and  aeuled  first  as  pastor  in  Phila- 
delphia in  17(5<5:  removed  to  Boothbay,  Me.,  in  1767, 
a:id  remained  ili<re  until  177'J.  when  he  settli  >l  a- 
lor  over  a  conj;rei,'«tion  at  Newl>un>'port,  .Mo^s.,  and 
there  he  died,  March  18, 1793.  He  was  a  man  of  pow- 
erful eloquence,  and  exerted  himself  zealously  for  the 
Revolutlonaiy  cause.  Indeed,  he  acquired  great  ascen- 
dency  over  the  jienyile  of  his  viciiiiiy  hv  Ills  powers  as 
a  preacher  and  his  patriotic  aeti\'ity.  He  puhlishml 
Tkree  Stmtoiu  on  JtittiHcatiun  (1780),  ami  Three  -Ser- 
HMas  oa  the  OrigfiiuU  s'm  Jmputtd  {fin).  See  Drake, 
DkU  ^AwKF,  JBkff.  a.  t. 

Musnty,  Xilndley,  an  American  writer  on  ni  >r.i 


fiiatwas  not  encouraged  hy  Murray;  but  in  IK21  he  cum- 
menc»-itomakeprepantion,lhou<;hsiil]  in  the empkgrof 
the  Harj)er9,  and,  after  due  fitting  Inr  a  hi;;her  course  of 
study,  entere<l  Williams  Colle^'e,  Mass.:  there  ^aduated 
in  IX Jt),  and  then  accepted  an  aj;encv  from  the  .\merican 
Tract  Society  in  Washington  Co.,  X.  V.,  which  arrange^ 
raent  lasted  for  some  time.  Of  bis  services  at  this  pe- 
riod. Dr.  Aydelotte  sayst  *He  was  indefatigable  In  ap» 
pli.-nti'Mi  to  the  duties  of  his  ofltci-,  perfei-tly  meite'dii  al, 
of  rare  prudeiiee,  always  kind,  and  yet  e\er  linti  and 
fiuthful  to  his  eiiiivietioiis  and  the  interest.s  of  the  soci- 
ety. .  .  .  The  labors  of  the  board  were  exceedingly 
lightened;  indeed  he  left  them  Unle  to  do  beyond  ap- 
proving his  proceedings  *nd  measures."  Dr.  Aydelotte 
also  sjieaks  of  his  fr»'<pient  manifestations  of  an  anti- 
Romish  sjiirit.  1I«-  ni  Nl  entered  rrini  <  tun  'I'lie. iln^ical 
Seminnry,  where  he  remain<'d  until  he  graduatetl.  He 
was  Uceimd  ill  18*^9,  and  began  bis  labors  at  Norris- 
and  edueatwa*  who  flourished  near  the  opening  of  this .  town.  Pa.;  b«t  afterwaids  accepted  a  commiasfam  ftom 
century,  was  bora  at  Swatara,  Lancaster  Oountr,  Pa.,  in  |  the  Board  of  Domeatie  Mlaiiona  fbr  the  valley  of  Wy^ 
171".  He  was  educated  at  an  academy  of  the  S(K-iety  omin;,',  I'a.,  where  he  labored  until  he  was  ordained  and 
of  I  riends,  nud  nu  his  father's  removal  to  New  York  installed  pastor  of  the  united  c<>ii;;reyation  of  W'ilkes- 
\\  as  pla<  ed  in  a  counting-house,  fnm  which  he  escaped  *  barre  and  Kingston.  His  remarkable  pulpit  talents  and 
to  a  school  in  New  Jcney.  He  then  atadicd  Uw,  and  i  bis  high  promise  attracted  attention,  and  in  1838  he 
waa  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  ^  of  twentymoe,  and!  waa  given  and  aeeepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
commenced  a  good  practice.  During  the  lievolution- 1  Church,  Kli3!al>ethlown,  N.  .T.,  and  there  he  continued 
aiy  Warhe  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  with  such  to  fK-rfonn  his  life-work,  dedininfr  call*  to  New  York, 
success  as  to  aeeoiiiidate  a  handsome  fortune.  His  UriHiklyn,  rVwton,  ("iiieiniiali,  St.  I.i>iii-,  anil  Nat i  he/., 
health  failing,  he  went  over  to  Ktiglaiid  aixl  purchased  j  and  rejecting  offers  of  two  theological  professorsbipa. 
the  estate  of  Holdgate,  near  York,  where  he  devoted  During  this  time,  with  perriatent  and  mrtirinigindustfy, 
bitnself  to  literary  pursuits^  chiefly  the  composition  of  j  be  wrote  much  for  the  press,  among  which  was  a  scries 
books  intended  for  the  instmction  of  youth.   In  1787]  of  articles  for  Th«  AVw  yiw*  Obterter,  over  the  signa- 

he  piddi.she<l  anonymously  Ids  I'ou  rr  'f  l!i liijitm  vn  thf  ture  itf  "  Kiriran,"  (•i>i)siitulini,'  thns^-  famous  letters  to 
A/iihl,  which  passed  through  seventeen  editions.  It  is  ,  bishop  Hnt;hes,  the  lioman  Catholic  pndate.  notcnl  as  a 
a  selection  of  passages  from  various  authors.  In  1795  polcmi  ■.  ^vhi(  h  have  made  the  name  of  *♦  Kirwan,"  the 
he  issued  a  Grammar  of  the  SuglM  /Mimuijfe,  followed  |  nom-dc-plume  under  which  Murray  wrote,  a  house- 
by  £iigH$k  Eravitit,  the  JTfK  th*  Ei^bk  Beader,  /i»>l  bold  word  thnagbmA  the  whole  Ftoteatant  woHd.  Ida 
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wrIUoga  having  bc«n  timnaUted  into  neuly  M  tho  liv- 1  ed  aalagonitt  of  popery.  An  mitbor  of  wide  fjnoc,  • 
iugUmgUBgrnviQititf,  They  pnwnt  Um  history  of  writer  fertlieweeMypw  ill  of  theie,  with  «n  wtotd 
the  writer's  progress  from  Romanism  to  ProtestantiMn,  cormpondenoe,  literary,  fratenud,  and  advisory.  Few 
atul  examine  the  reaitons  for  not  adhering  to  the  Church  men  had  mor«  calb  outside  of  his  pastoral  and  presby- 

<if  Koiuo.  LuniinouH  and  mhiihI  in  tlii'ir  e.\[x>!<ili(iiis  of  ii  ri.il  ilutii  >;  ^lill  hf  wits  n  nmiUl  |)a>tur  ami  presbyter, 
truth,  they  not  only  tmouvi  r  tlic  cviU  of  the  Kumigh  always  in  advance  ill  bis  pulpit  preparation — fre({ueut 
ijaUlBy  hot  pfeseut  a  pt  rfcctly  ini]>repmble  defence  of  i  ill  his  pastorml  visitttioaa— •hounding  in  bis  ri^ts  to 
notcelanUHii.  Th«  vivacuNts  style,  the  genial  humor,  |  the  sicli  and  the  poor— «v«r  iMdjr  to  help  his  brettuen 
biting  lareann,  aneechrtm,  incidenta,  iOuatration,  argu-  —meeting  calls  abroad,  and  ride  imics  ofbeneroieace. 
meni,  aiul  n|i(M  aN,  nro  Mciuli  d  haruuinioii>ly  that  He  had  time  f^r  t'very  pkkI  work,  and  for  fvi  ry  duly 
they  obuiintd  a  liohl  on  the  pii>plo  at  laT'^o,  iu»ti  ad  "(  and  occa.«iun  he  was  compcuni.*'  See  \\  il.son.  J'reift. 
being  coiifiiuil  tu  tlic  theological  student,  and  thtu  en-  Hi*t.  AlmoHac,  18ti'2,  p.  IU5;  Ucr.Sannul  A.Clark.  Ilirt. 
Joyed  a  circulation  unparalleled  io  religioua  liteiatuie.  |  «^  SU  Jokm't  Church,  JUiuAelhtoicM,  A*.  pw  887,  888; 
Bbbop  Hughes  emyed  to  reply  to  the  serici^  bat  broke  |rV«tJ^we;  Qaar.  Ree.  and  (^hirek  Xtf.  ApriH,  196S,p. 
down  in  the  attempt,  and  never  resumed  the  efliirt.  Sec  315 ;  AUil>onc,  Jiict.  o  f  lirit.  nml  A  mrr.  A  ufhorr,  n,  v. ; 
HuOBE^  Dr.  Murray  died  at  Eliaabethtown,  N.  J.,'  PiinctUm  I{>r.  Jan.  IMty ;  Mttk.  (^u.  Ilrr.  July.  IHti.'^.  p. 
Fsbt  4,  l^^t'l.  writiuj^s  nn,  Xotei,  JliU  'i  ical  und  527;  IHt'.l, )..  TilT ;  //r/iy*- 1  >  K  m //)/.  Feb.  "iU,  INil ;  /'I'n- 

Biograjihiciil,  CMifrnii,;/  t.liziiltlhlotcfu  .\.J^  iit  f  m-'  byltrutn  J{tuHioH  A/em/tritil,  \i)L  1^67-71  (^S.Y.  p, 
buHt  Men,  rhunh,*,  and  Minuiti*  {  Mi  ) :  ~  J^ltert  172-178;  MemoitM  of  the  Eer.  Xich.  Mvrraif.  D.D^hf 
to  Bi$hep  liugket      Kuir<in  ( 1847-4X);  theoc  have  Sam.  lrena?u.-<  rrimc  (Har|i<  rs.  I  Jmo).    (.1.  II.  W. » 
been  translated  Into  French,  .S|muish,  Italian.  German,  |    Murray.  Richard.  U.K.,  an  Irisli  divnic  ..f  N.me 


and  T.'iniul :  7'/ir  hu  tlnf  iff'  I'njii  n/,  <inil  ifs  diii.ttf, 
pamphlet:— /^'H«rfti.<"i  at  Hnmt — J.iltns  to  the  ChifJ- 
Jinttce  R.  Ttmry  (  lH.'/2)  :—.!/< n  u»d  Tkmga  a*  I  sate 
them  M  Jiurcpe  (1851-68)  i—Pari$h  and  oOier  P«mea- 
Uigt  (18S7):— rile  ttapn  Home  (1W8);  a  deHneatlon 
of  the  moral  training  which  is  ewntial  in  a  home: — 
Thoiiyhls  on  t'reaclur*  and  I'l •  aih'uitj,  a  work  which 
tends  to  elevate  the  slautbird  Ixjth  of  preai  hing  and  hear- 
ing :  —  A  nurtcan  Principles  on  Xiitiinud  J'rospe$itgf  a 
Thanksgiving  sermon  preached  in  the  First  Presbytetin 
Church,  Elizabcthtown,  Nov.  23,  1854:— />r.  Murrag't 
Dying  Legacy  to  the  Peoplr  of  hi*  beloce<i  Chnrr/t—  Thing* 
Untem  luul  Elrmal  (1801  ).  He  also  publi^lM  il  many 
ocGuional  Acrmons  and  addrc.<<kiot<,  and  in  early  life  con- 
tributed to  The  Sete  York  Literary  and  Theolo;/ical 
Jtmnud,  The  Chrittim  Adeoeate,  and  other  peiiudi- 
eak.  Dr.  Marniy*s  tntdleet  was  deddedty  of  a  marked 
duisctcr — clear,  compreliensis-e,  logic.nl,  and  eniinent- 
Ijr  prarticaL  lii»  style  \saji  luniinuui«,  :<im)ilf.  and  in 
the  highest  degree  flentenlious.  He  reasoned  with 
great  power  and  admirable  cleameaa.  ilia  influence 
pervMM  the  entira  Prcabytetim  Chottb,  and  was  felt 
especially  in  her  various  judicatories  and  tmants,  and 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  which  he 
cherishitl  with  a  filial  affection.  In  1841)  he  wa.H  elect- 
ed moderator  of  the  (tcneral  jWeniltly,  one  of  the  high- 


note,  flouri.-shed  near  the  opening  of  this  century  at  Duli- 
lin.  He  is  the  author  of  .4  n  Jtttroductitm  to  the  JSlttdy  of 
theApoeedgpee,  to  which  was  added  A  BrifOidKm  ^ 
Prophetic  JJittory,/rom  the  Bahylonith  CaptirOy  to  fit 
CommmcemetU  of  the  I9lh  Century  (Dublin,  182(),  8vo). 

Mturray.WiniatD.  an  English  divine  of  Scottish 
paieotage^  was  bom  in  l<i91,  and  received  his  edncatioD 
in  Soothml,  bat  then  went  to  England,  and  studied  fbr 

SOHM  time  at  the  Kn^ilish  high  schools.  He  entered 
the  ministr}',  and  j)reaehed  >>ome  time  at  Founder's 
Hall,  whence  he  retm'vcd  to  Ihrinin^ham,  where  he  lie- 
came  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregatioo.  He  wrote 
several  tracts  in  defence  of  the  dinenteis,  and  lUtewise 
against  the  deists;  but  his  principal  and  best  esteemed 
work  in  his  Clonet  I)erotion$.  He  died  in  Birmingham 
in  17.'>."J.  .Sec  Genentl  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Murrhoue,  Pkteb  i>k.  Sec  Cki.k.'«ti.ne  V. 
Marsinna,  Samcei.,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  StoliM*,  in  the  province  of  Pomcrauia,  East  Prussia, 
No%-.  12,  1717.  He  received  his  preparalury  training 
at  Stoipe;  then  studied  in  Berlin  in  the  .loachiniKthal'- 
Bche  Gymnarinn,  and  was  also  a  aienber  of  the  theiH 
logical  seminary  combined  with  tlmt  insdtarion;  and 
tlirn  •■tiiilir.l  throlii^ry  at  Ilalle  for  thnx>  ye.ir<.  He 
iif\t  ri'i'-iiiiuil  the  work  «)f  a  tutor  at  Uerlin;  was  the 
ia  the  gift  of  the  Church.  As  a  maUjliU  .^  'ar  "li.  r  npi)oinled  in.-pector  of  the  Mminary  of  the 
winning  OHniNr,  rich  stoma  of  railed  information,  in-  |  Joachimstbaracbe  G>-mnasium;  in  1760  prorector  of 
exhaustible  fbnd  oT  peitinent  and  striking  anecdotes,  |  tb'»  institution;  and  in  1768  professor  of  divinity  at 
and  ability  to  nc.  ommodal.  himn  If  to  every  variety  University  of  Halle,  and  died  in  that  place  Feb- 
of  character,  niatlc  him  the  muster-Rpirit  of  the  social  f"*"?'  ''95-  His  most  pnnninent  works  are.  Diss. 
circle.  In  (tenon  Dr.  Murray  was  a  mwU  l  r,f  manly  historico-jMoUMjira  dr  hrMomadr  tttiililmm  tt  dimnn  a 
vigor;  of  middle  height,  broad  chest  and  ahouldcia,  I  t^ttnttis  denomiHtiluiHr,  qua  Ctonjio  Jiinibo  PavU  VIII- 

nUh  a  round,  ruddy  flue,  a  broad,  high  Ibrehead,  and  | »«« lUxtorii  Gymmm'i,  quod  HuUr  jl„rtj,  gratulaiur  .s<- 
benevolent,  plea,Mnt  exprcv<inn  of  rountenance,  his  ap-  '  ci^os  tumiconm  btterariv  (Beil.  1747, 4to) :— /'w/j^sai 
pearanif  w.a.<i  at  once  attractive  and  commandint;.  As  ftratagematum  UM  tiU  iwrntnlf  JiltH  Vntteji  rmfe* 
a  pastor  lie  wit*  alwav-i  at  work,  read v  at  every  call;         f  'il'»om  emendatU «l  mdieem  GrmeUm  adjtcit  (  ibid. 

17j<i,  Itu): — Di**,phSo»ophieo-theologicadeorig{neg<- 


in  the  chamber  of  aickueaa,  in  the  homes  of  the  fMx>r, 
amoqg  the  yoaag— avaiywlieia  he  was  found,  and  al- 
wagraawdeomagaest.  His  prcparationa  fiir  the  pulpit 
were  made  with  the  greatest  care,  his  sermons  being 

completed  as  if  for  tlio  pri>-.  and  ol'teii  far  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  tlicy  wi  re  to  i>c  delivered.  His  fu- 
neral was  attended  w  ith  every  demonstration  of  respect 
and  affeetiaB  that  could  be  paid  to  a  national  chanMter. 
Hia  remains  wore  fadd  in  the  yard  adj«>ining  the  ehnreh, 
in  the  midat  of  hi^  children  am!  hi^  !>(  Invnl  k.  The 
Presbytery  of  which  he  was  u  lucmlMr  thus  j,'ave  ex- 
pression to  its  estiniaie  of  liiin  u  horn  they  had  come  to 


nm«  AttflMMS  (Halle,  1751),  4to) : — Di*t.  ntgttiea  dr  rr> 
ofencr,  cofaama  etJirwtamtiUo  veritatis,  ad  I  Timolh.  Hi, 
18  0lui,  176S,  4to)  i-Primm  fmem  EiieyApmdim  theo' 

logictr  (ibid.  1704,  4to): — llomilt  tira,  f.de  rtctn  th^qtim- 
litr  rccltriatliea  ratioiu  librllu*  (ihiiL  1766, 8vo): 
lit  institiidiitir  »<hida»tirii  ad  dittrtit  discnUium  iiigrnut 
accotnmodamla  (ibid.  1767,  4to): — AUijrnn-inr  ihndo- 
gitche  Biblii>th,  11"'  bit  14"*  BoKd  QUuna,  1778-1780, 

Urge  8vo ;  tlie  fint  iour  votamea  were  published  by  C  F. 
liahrdt ;  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  by  J.  C  F.  Sehola) 

Bivgrajthiii  f'!ii  tii,>.  MruxuicF  aliquot  rin'i  ii in  il^u  ti.ni- 
mortim,  cum  c">nmi  iital{()tiih»$  quibutiiam  uliU  ad  hit- 


look  upon  as  its  ** father:''  "ilia  name,  hia  chaiacu>r, . 

and  hie  wocka  are  already  on  reooid,  wide  aa  the  limiu  ""  iavi  ,jKctaHtibti$,  tdidit  et  prt^atui  est 

of  the  ChuKh  at  home  aiul  abraad.  His  greatness  was  (UaU«>  luB«  Svu).  See  Dtiring,  CtlArU  TheoL 
not  ni  one  grace  or  one  idea,  but  in  the  breadth  of  his  |  Deiitaehbnd»^%.x, 

heart  in  ilii  oim-  i.f  lii.s  iwincr-.  He  w;is  a  |.n  acher  Muttia  or  Afuscla  Murtia,  a  buniriiiiu  of  Venus 
aini  a  pa»tur,  a  presbyter  and  a  citizen,  the  patron  of  edu-  1  at  Kome,  supposed  to  be  idcuiical  with  Myrtea,  because 
4attioa,  the  leidy  advocate  of  banevolenoeb  and  the  dnMl>  I  the  aqritfa  WIS  coni 
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MUSAUS 


MUBceUS      Sec  MUHAI'S. 

Musafia,  lU  xjAMiy  Dtojrras  nnr-TiixAiii-Ku  a 
Jewish  Sflvant,  i  <  h  liratcd  al*>  as  a  phvMcian,  Ava-i  l«irn 
about  1619.  lie  practiml  medicine  with  great  roputi- 
at  tIflFr'f'Tt  and  GlUcluUdt.  As  an  author  be  is  no- 
tfd  llir  Mt  trntiae  <m  Potable  GM  (sm  '^^).  He  also 
niadt  wMitiwif  lo  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Nathan  ben- 
Jeehid  (q.  t.)  undtr  tlM  titl*  of  ^^n^n  qQW.  B»> 
fidi  's  be  ciitiipiloil  n  flictionan*  entitleil  2"^  tiivinc; 
the  Hebrew  wonls  in  seven  |iocm»  for  all  the  dayri  of 
the  week  (Atnst.  1635 -.  Wilno,  1863),    Ha  alM>  wmte 


ihcoln^ans  of  Jena,  the  pretensions  of  Calovitis  (q.  t.) 
to  sul>!W'rilic  the  ConttKHU  rtpftitus  Jidn  rrrr  l.uthera- 
nir  of  165&,  bat  father  wrote  asaioM  it.  When  be  bad 
tinally  yielded  to  the  reprHientatlom  of  the  dake  to  ab> 
jim-  all  and  every  syncretism  v.)  in  IfiMO.  he  pab* 
;  lished  his  opinion  ai;ninst  <  'alovin*  {  Hist.  Synrr.  p.  999- 
1089X which  the  latter  nnnwered  wirh  his  curse.  Mu- 
aUns^lt  writiiigB  an  all  diatinguiahed  by  a  phtloeophical 
■euiueii,  benee  lie  waa  aw  need  of  ttogtt  pkibt^itvit 

qvnm  qiind  Imjiitifur  lUtqilin  Iht.  llcsidcs  bis  defence 
iif  Chrislianiiy  n^rniii^t  Hrrlnrt  of  CherbllTV,  under 
the  title  of  lir  nafiinr  ft  >i  tnnirir  thmlitf/iir 


the  diapates  between  K.  Jacob  Saaportas  and  himself,  t*fif«rnliji  inMuffidtHtUi  ad  talulem  (Jena,  16i;7).  atul 
entitlcti  Spr^a  rnr,  the  Ttttimony  in  Jacob  (Am,t.  j  Spinoaa,  JV«i«<o/«a  T^eoloffieo^Ukui,  et<-.,«(i 


,,            .  I     .1    T       ■     rr  .     1     I  vrrUatis  laneem vmmmatut  (ibid.  1C74), he  wrote  Dit- 

H..  commented  on  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

jJ~V^  the  Jesuit  C.  Molzbs..,     :  -/V                  .V.  T.  con- 

eete.  tinee  be  tried  to  expUm  the  Fh*  umd  R^Jlyx  of  ^      .           prin^^orum  ratio- 


the  Srii.  a  t  realise  which  he  dedicated  to  king  f  lirL-iiaii 


nit  ft  phih'iiiphi'f  in  controrrrnis  ihrohnjiris  i-ontni  I* 


IV  of  Denmark,  under  the  uUe  D^T  (Kpittola  Jiej/iu  .jgff^  ^jbij.  1644).—Bedencleen  ob  guU  Werke  niftkig 
d$  mark  ne^proeaHom  [  Amst.  1642]).  See  FOnt,  JMK  |  trim  twr  SeliffM  (ibid.  IflfiO) :— /V  remrretfttme  Clri- 
Jud.  ii,  408  aq. ;  (iriitx,  Gftch.  d,  Judat,  X,  24,  26,  20-2,  fti  rr  mmiuit  { ibid.  ISM) :  —  T'lAftrf^icher  Grwui  der 
227.  24:5.  244:  Jost,  tJtJrk.  d.  Juden.  it.  ».  Sehfti,  iii.  .\ii>jiihni  fn'rh>ii  fon/rfgion  (ibitl.  16.>4>,  etc.  These  are 
170;  Kny^rlinir.  tl'trh.  d.  Jiiin  iu  /'orni'/,,/.  nil  cited  in  Knttermund's  Sitpplrmrtil  to  Jiicher's  Gf- 

Liudi).  //m.'.  <ifihf.lrir*  in  Spain,  el...  p.  Ikisnage,  Uhrten-Ler.  .See  Hereof.  Hnil-Knfyidop.  x,  112  aq.; 
Hitt.ofthf  Jarf  (  laylor's  traii-l.i,  j  .  7 1 1 ;  I>e  Ilarri(«s  Buddei,  Itagoge  w  TW.  p.  U»7tJ  aq.;  Gaaa,  Ctxh.  der 
Kade  de  Itkuc  i;tkltf.49:  Caaael,  Uitfadenfir  JikL  protesL  Dogmata,  ii,  202,  SIS}  Tbolack,  17*"  JakrL 
Getckiekte  u.  LUttr&tmr,  pu  IW;  Steinachncider,  Bibliog.  pt  ii,  p.  G6,    (R  P.) 

Ilamlburh,  p.  «»« ;  Delitz^  h,  /nr  <;.,.  h.  d.  Jill.  !'.>,, ie       yi^g^yj^^  Johaan  Ktfl  August 


(Leipa.  182)6),  p.  76;  EtbchUgc,  IntrwL  to  Hrb.  Liiera- 

tm*,p.dak  (a  p.) 

Mnaaph  Prayer  (pO*  -  "^EP)  "  name  <>f 
the  eveninjf  prayer  of  the  Jewish  liiiirpj-.  The  aacer- 
dotal  office  of  the  Jews  is  closely  connected  with  aacri- 
Acial  aervice.  It  ia  indeed  to  tw  regarded  peitly  ae  its 
aeeoBpaniment,  partlr  ae  ita  mbititute  during  the  exile. 

The  sacriticeH  n'"2r)  which  were  olTered  twioS  aday  j  ifijo.    He  studied  at  Jena  and  Helmstiidt,  and  also  un- 


cminent 

Gennao  writer,  waa  bom  in  1785  at  Jena,  and  atiidied 
at  that  nnireraity.   He  was  appointed  miniater  at 

( ii.irli,  ttcit  tlif  iiea.>anlM  rtfiix  il  ro  n-i-t  ive  him  as  their 
|in>titr  lM->-aii>o  tlioy  had  M-en  him  dance.  He  died  in 
17KH.    His  works  are  all  ufa  secular  chanctcrf  but  lie 

valuable  in  ibi-  lield  of  iK'Ut.-i-lettri's, 

Musaus,  Peter,  brother  of  Johann,  was  bom  in 


And  a  correspondent  uaage  in  the  morning  and  evening 
pisyer.  Already  in  the  Old  Testament  this  connection 
is  clearly  manifest,  especially  in  the  paalms  dating  fltom 

the  exile,  e.;r.Psa.cxli,2,"Liet  the  lifting*  up  of  my  bands 

be  as  ail  t  veniiiR  sacriticc."  As  on  festival  tlays.  U-sides 


der  George  Calixtus  at  Uiuteln  in  1648.  He  became 
suooeastrdy  proftaaot  of  philosophy  and,  in  1658,  priH 
fcaaor  of  theology.  As  such  he  took  part  in  the  Col- 
loquy ofCassel  in  1661.  In  1663  he  was  sppoinled  pro- 

ffftvjr  at  llelmstadt,  and  in  liitM  accepted  a  call  in  (he 


the  daily  morning  sacrilke,  a  particular  one  was  oflered  same  ca|)acity  to  the  newly-e»tablished  University  of 
I  ir  the  feast,  it  was  consequent  that  tl>e  matins  of  Sab-  ;  KieL  He  died  in  1G71,  Sec  Witten,  Mtm,  thud.  p. 
batbs  and  festival  days  in  the  ritaal  of  pnyrcn  ahould  !  1840-1862;  Cbryianderi/V^/essoref  ocodL  JiiJiaHpi.187-- 
be  fbttowed  by  such  prayers  as  eorreapond  to  the  special  193 ;  DoUe,  lAaiAudirribmHf  alter  Pm/eatorm  dL  TV- 

festival  si  -ririi  i «.  'I  tn  -<■  .m-  llie  >Iiisa(.b  jir.nyi  r>.  'I  lii  y  (Amjif  zu  Rinttlii,  pt.  ii,  p.  •27.')  'i'.H!;  MoUer,  Cimbria  lit- 


may  be  cunipared  lo  the  jimjiriiim  ol  the  churoli  iiffici 
urn.  In  the  Musaph  prayer  of  the  ordinary  Sabbath 
ezpceaa  reference  is  made  to  the  Moaaic  oidinanoe  re> 
garding  the  special  .Sabbath  eaoifioe  (see  Amhein,  Volt' 
tlaruKgtt  Cebethneh  dfrhraetUen  [fllogau,  1839],  p.  205). 
The  same  applies  to  the  Musaph  prayer  on  the  liay  of 
Keconcilialion  (Machsor  von  lleidenlteim,  Jom  Kipurim 
[Sulzb.  1842],  p.  113),  etc  There  the  D'^fiO^^  arc 
placed  opposite  to  the  C^^ISP.  liturglc  rules  con- 
cemini;  the  Mnsaph  prayer  are  piven  in  the  tract 
Sopkerim,  c  20;  fol.  xl,  c.  2;  farther  in  Omrh  Chn- 
jim,  viz.,  'l  (Sabbath)  ;  SB  pn  (New -year),  etc 
See  Ifacwtm;  TaratLba;  Lnvaor. 

Mtialitia,  Johanii.  n  f.nrheran  divine,  was  l>om  at 
IJinj^enwiesK'n,  in  riiunn-ia,  Febninri-  7,  lOl.'S.  Ills 
early  tHlui-atiun  he  reofived  from  bin  lailxr.  wn^ 
the  minister  of  that  place.  Having  been  duly  prepared 
at  the  gjrmnannm  of  Amstadt,  be  went  to  Erfuft  and 
Jena,  where  be  first  studied  phikieophy  and  huroani- 
ora,  and  afterwards  theolof;r.  In  1642  he  was  appoint- 
ed profcHsor  i»f  history,  and  in  ICAfi  proH-Mutr  of  theol- 
ogy at  Jena,  which  position  ho  held  until  his  death  in 


eruta,  pt.  ii,  p.  b6!y-!t7'i. — ilcrzog,  H«tU-K»ctfUop,  x,  1  ll>. 
(J.1V.P.) 

MnsSua,  Simon,  a  Lutheran  divine,  f:nTat-p-an<l- 
father  of  Johann  Miisiiu".  wan  l>om  in  I.Vi;».  He  studied 
at  Frankfort  and  Nnrenilx  r;,'.  and  ubi  ii  iwi  tiiy  m  .1:9  oi" 
age  he  waa  called  as  pasttir  to  FiiD^tenwalde,  and  three 
years  later,  in  lfiG2,  to  Crossen,  and  in  tu  Brealan. 
In  the  unse  year  the  Univefritgr  of  WiUenbemp  cmh 
ferred  upon  hhn  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dfrhdtr.  fA 
l.'ioO  he  was  called  as  snperintenilent  to  tli  iti.i.  \\bere 
he  remained  until  1661,  when  he  was  called  a*  \,ni\v»MtT 
of  theology  to  Jena,  where,  however,  he  diil  not  stay 
kmic  en  aoeoont  of  bis  coUiaiona  with  Victor  StrigeL 
In  1566  we  see  bim  at  Bmntn  and  at  Sebwerin;  ia 
I  V  f;  at  tiers  and  Thorn;  in  l.'>70  at  Coburi;,  whieh 
lil.'n  e  be  had  to  leave  because  of  hi«  zeal  lucainsl  the 
( "ryiitiM'alvinisls.  He  died  at  Man-fi  hi,  Jul*  II.  l.'i'<2. 
He  wrote,  Autlrgtmg  de*  1  PtUnu  (against  Schwenk- 
Md)  (PwiiaM,  1566):— A'^klicAer  Uitterrickt  turn  er- 
ttm  Gtbot  (ErTurt,  1657,  and  after):— if  asfayMy  dba 
91  Ptnbiu  (ibid.  1A65):— TV  STtmenri  tMlem  ernMa 
(I  S'irr<iin>->i''i;  ii-  i-<  ni  iinri  iitiii.  etc.  (I.Vi'i): — Ktitei'hi*- 
WHt-Hsamrn  (  TliMrn.  l.'><;',»i:  -I'rfdigtrn  mm  h.  Ahend- 

Everyw here  Musaus  was  acknowledged  as  a|maM(1668):   \u<  J'ndi>;!>n  w/.r  r,Vn**i>  (Maf?deburg, 
veiy  learned  man,  the  greatest  Lathersn  divine  of  his  lb76):—PoitiU€  odtr  Audrjung  der  Epitteim  (1667, 


eeatnry,  after  Geriwrd  (q.  t.)  and  GsHxtu*  ( q.  v.\  He 
dittinmiished  l>ctween  theolopy  and  ronfi-winn,  and  fa- 
vored the  liberty  of  scienlitic  theological  researches. 
On  thia  aeoooat  be  wkhataod,in  eoaaeetkm  with  the 


etc).  8ee  Jaaher,  GMrim  //ct.,  Svpplemenit,  by  Betler» 

mund,  s.  V.J  WiOf  Sitmht-rtjiitchet  (itUhrtm-IrT.  pt.  ii,  p. 
700  aq.;  gUfadw,  Uttntche  Gtlekrten-Gtsch.  pt.  9,  p. 

ni',  Knrta,  tjkthttk  dir  KirekfUfnelMte,  U,  IH  a^ 
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(Mitlau,  1874);  Niedner,  Lthrbuci  d.  Ktrchangach,  p. 
71S.  (&P.) 

See  Pkiuia. 


MfWOaluB,  Andreas,  origintlly  Meiuel,*  Uemuui 

Aenlofrian,  was  burn  in  1514  at  Schucetwrff.  in  Saxony. 
Ha>  in^  irraduatcd  in  the  gymnasium  of  hi»  native  plaw, 
be  wt-ut  to  Leiiwic,  where  he  ntudicd,  1«mi1os  the  8t  hi>- 
kitki^tlie  «ndent  languages  and  Hebrew.  Here  he 
bcetns  Mqnainted  with  the  writingB  vf  the  Kefumw- 
tion,  and  tb«  stndy  of  thcae  c«tnui|a^d  him  from  ht> 
(."liiin  h.  in;;  ciimiilcteil  liis  stmlir--,  In-  n  tiinn-d  to 

his  native  plaoe,  w  here  lie  nfteiily  ilei  larnl  liini>*  If  fur 
the  Lutheran  doctrine.  In  IXW  he  went  to  WittenlM  rg, 
when  ho  Tciy  ckiaeljr  joined  Luther,  fur  wboae  doctrine 
heaiMNid«vdiipcd«^iMtHaL  "FormgrpaitflMy  it 
openly,  there  hai  iwm  been  a  gfsaier  man  on  eartli 
since  tlic  times  of  tlM  apostles  than  Luther.  In  this 
one  man  all  the  gifts  ofGod  arc  cnnceHtrate<l.  AVIios"- 
ever  will,  let  liim  put  side  by  side  the  gifts  light,  rea- 
aon,  and  linow ledge  of  the  old  teachen*  and  thi^sc  of  Lu- 
ther napecUog  spiritual  things  «nd  he  will  aoon  per- 
ceive that  there  n  is  mueh  diflemiee  bctweea  the  old 
teat  Ik  r^  and  Luther,  ns  between  the  light  of  the  !*uii  and 
that  of  tlie  moon."  At  the  dugge^lion  of  Agricola  ^<j.  v.). 
the  preacher  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  went  to 
Fkukfort  in  1640,  where  be  lectured,  preaching  at  the 
aaiDe  tine  in  the  church  which  fomierly  behwiged  to 
the  Franciscans.  In  the  year  I&44  he  wn.s  appointe<1 
juistor  piinun  iiis  and  fnojimir  oriliniiriiiii,  wh'wh  posi- 
tions he  held  until  his  death,  S<i)t<'niber  "Jt"'.  \:>x\.  He 
belonged  to  those  theologians  who  in  167G  and  a  year 
later  wrote  the  Torgau  Boot  and  the  Conmrdm  JFor- 
mula  (q.  v.),  and  was  one  of  tbc  most  orthodox  on  this 
point,  as  he  was  formerly  one  of  the  moat  zealous  against 
those  who  diti  uvi  i.iri<  t!y  nillii  re  Ik  Luther's  »l<K-trines. 
Thus  he  hail  a  bitter  rontrcv<  ^^y  with  >>taniarus  and 
Staphyliis  regar<Hng  the  m<jdiat<ir>hip  of  Christ,  and  es- 
pccUUy  with  hia  ooUeague  Pnetoriua,  who  rather  fol- 
lowed Metancthan.  He  defended  the  doctrine  **that 
the  law  i^i  neoc'^ftrv  for  rp|>oiUfir<T'  hrfore  fnilli,  but  is 
unnecessary  to  hint  who  is  l>oni  again."  Ik•^idefl  thtM- 
theological  controversies,  which  were  rather  nwwitated 
by  the  circuRMtancca  of  thoae  timca,  he  had  a  constant 
flght  with  the  magielrate  of  Frankfoft.  He  pablidMd 
an  extract  of  Luther's  works,  under  the  title  Thf$avrv» 
(Frsnkf.  1,'>78),  Altogether  we  have  of  him  aliout  forty- 
six  writings,  which  are  all  given  by  .'Npieker,  Ltbrtifffmch. 
tie*  Andrriit  MutailHt  (Frankf.-on-thc-Oder,  1858), 
310.  See  Herztjg,  Rrul-Encykhp.  a.  v.;  Stipplfnimt  to 
Joehct'a  GtUkrtm-Lex.  by  Kottemuuid,  a.  v.;  (iieseler, 
Ckmtk  Bin.  (New  York,  1868,  Smith's  transL),  iv,  439, 

4n.  (ar.) 

MUBCUlUB,  Wolfgang.    See  SiKt  SKt- 

Ml**^^i  a  festival  with  conteau  celebrated  in  honor 
of  the  Mhsaa  ereiy  filth  year  at  Thespis^  in  Soaotia. 

Sec  Gardner,  Fmtlu  of  the  World,  pu  499. 

Mnaenii.  an  atheistical  sect  amoiqf  the  Mohamme- 
dans who  endeavored  to  conceal  ftom  all  except  the  in- 

itialed  their  tirnss  diiiinl  of  the  (  xlNtrnrc  of  a  G(m1. 
They  atteni|ite(l  to  account  for  I  lie  exi>l«  ncc  and  growth 
of  all  thing><  by  referring  to  the  inlierent  power  of  na* 
turc.    See  lianlncr,  Faith*  of  ihr  U'urlil.  p.  iW. 

Muses  wan  the  name  employed  to  dcMgnate  in 
the  cla^wic  mythology  those  divinities  originally  in- 
cluded among  the  iiympba,  but  afterwards  regarded 
as  quite  distinct  from  them.  To  them  was  ascribed 
the  j>ow(r  of  tn<i[iiring  song,  and  jHU-ts  and  mu.tician* 
were  therefore  regarded  as  their  pujiiU  and  favorites. 
They  were  tirst  honoreil  among  the  Thracians,  and  as 
Pieria  around  Olympus  was  the  original  seat  of  that 
people,  it  came  to  be  oomndeied  as  the  native  country 
of  the  Musca,  who  were  therelbra  called  Pitride$.  In 
^e  earliest  period  their  numlier  was  three,  thoiigb 
speaks  ef  a  sing^  Maa^  mi4  once. 


at  lea.st.  alludes  to  nine.  This  LiAt  is  tin-  number  givt  n 
by  IIesi<Ml  in  hh  Thtotfony,  who  al»o  mentions  their 
names :  Clio,  Euterpe,  Tbaleia,  Melpomene,  Terpatcbore, 
EratOk  Polyhym  n  io,  U  rania,  and  Calliope.  Thdr  origin 
is  difl^ntly  given,  but  the  roost  widely-apread  accotmt 
repreeenteil  them  as  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mne- 
mosyne. Homer  speaks  of  them  as  the  goddox  >,  of 
song,  and  as  dwelling  on  the  summit  of  Olympus.  Tli<-y 
are  also  often  represented  as  the  companions  of  Apollo, 
and  as  aingiflg  while  he  plajed  upon  the  ^re  at  the 
banquets  o?  the  immortsla.  In  the  most  andent  works 
of  art  we  find  otdy  tim  e  Mum's,  and  their  attributes  are 
musical  instruments,  sueli  as  the  llute,  the  lyre,  or  the 
barbiton:  it  was  not  until  the  more  modern  ideal  of 
Apollo  Mussgctea,  in  the  garb  of  the  I'ythian  muai- 
eians^  was  devdeped  that  the  namber  nine  was  estab- 
lished by  several  famous  artists  in  regard  to  these  vir- 
gins, who  were  in  like  jiiRinier  clad  for  the  most  part  in 
theatrical  draperi',  uiih  iinc  inii lliitu.il  couiiienanoen, 
distinguished  from  one  another  hy  ex|)re>«<ion,  attri- 
butes, and  sometioMS  also  bgr  aftiiudes.  1.  Calliope, 
the  Muse  of  epie  poetiy,  ia  cliancieri7.ed  by  a  taUet 
and  stylus,  and  soflMttmes  by  a  R>n  of  papers.  f.Ciio^ 
the  Muse  of  histopi-,  is  rcpres<  nh  d  riilx  r  w  ith  an  open 
rtdl  of  paper  or  an  o|>en  chest  of  UkiUs.  3.  ICuterpe,  the 
Muse  of  lyric  p<H  lrA',  is  given  a  flute,  and  sometimes  tw* 
flutes.  4.  Melpomene,  the  Muse  of  tragedy,  is  cfaaiae> 
teriaad  by  a  trsgie  madr,  the  dob  or  Heieules,  or  a 

sword,  her  head  is  snrrnunded  with  vine-leaves,  and 
she  wears  the  cothurnus.  U.  Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of 
choral  dauLC  and  .stJiig.  npjiears  with  I  he  lyre  and  the 
plectrum.  (J.  Erato,  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetrj-  and 
mimic  imitation,  is  aim  characterized  by  a  lyre.  7. 
Polynuua,  the  Muse  of  the  sublime  hymn,  is  usually 
represented  leaning  in  a  pensive  or  meditating  atti- 
tude. H.  I 'rania,  ihe  Mum;  of  ostronomy,  Ix-ars  a  globe 
in  her  hand.  Thnlin,  the  Muse  of  cometiy  and  idyl- 
lic pocir_\,  ( li.ir.'i(  irri/( il  by  a  coniic  mask,  a  ship- 
herd's  staff,  and  a  wreath  of  ivy.  Various  legends  a^ 
eribed  to  them  Tietorics  in  mtuical  compctitiooB,  par- 
ticularly  over  the  Sirens  hj.  v.'^,  and  ihi  y  .in-  sunn  limes 
represenfid  with  plumes  on  their  heads,  supi«std  to 
typify  such  vielori-.  In  the  later  classic  times,  partic- 
ular pmviaccs  were  assigned  to  the  Muses  in  connection 
with  different  departmenta  of  literstutr^  sdcnee,  and 
the  fine  aits;  but  the  invocations  addressed  to  ihcm 
appear  to  hsve  been,  as  in  the  case  of  modem  writers, 
merely  formal  imitations  of  the  early  poets.  Their 
worship  among  I  lie  Kotnans  M'as  a  mere  imitation  of 
the  Greeks,  ami  never  became  truly  national  or  i>opu- 
lar.  Among  the  places  sacvcd  to  them  were  the  wells 
of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrmeon  Mount  Helicon,  and  the 
Castalian  spring  on  Mount  Paniii>i.\is. — C/tambft/*  f'tf- 
dopttdia,  8.  v. ;  Smith,  IHcl.  iimk  tnul  HomaH  h'iitffr.  ii, 
1 124  sq. ;  W'estropp,  Hawi-hook  of  A  re/urology,  p.  190  sq. 

lAnMnm  (Gr.^iovetioy},  originally  the  namei^vcn 
by  the  ancients  to  a  temple  ef  the  MiHfa^  and  afkerwaids 
to  a  building  devoted  to  science,  IcamiBigi  and  the  flno 
arl^  The  first  niuscum  of  this  kind  was  the  celebrated 
Alexandrian  Mum  khi.  S<  ,■  Ai.»  xammu  \.  Allur  ilie 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  tcnn  mue>eum  was 
sometimes  applied  to  tte  apattBSOlfe  in  which  any  kind 
of  philosophical  appantM  ma  kept  and  used;  but  it 
has  long  been  almoet  exdoslvely  appmpriated  to  col- 
lections of  the  monuments  of  antiiiuily,  and  of  other 
things  interesting  to  the  scholar  and  man  of  science). 
In  this  sense  it  began  to  be  tirst  used  in  Italy,  and  |NOb* 
ably  in  the  case  of  the  famons  Floicntine  Musenmi 
fiNuided  by  Cosmo  dci*  Meffici,  which  soon  became  a  great 
and  most  valuable  collection  of  antiipiiiif  s.  Ni>thing 
analiH^nis  to  the  niuseuinn  of  modern  times  existetl 
among  the  ancietits.  the  greatest  wUections  of  statues 
and  paiotiitgs  which  were  made  in  the  houses  of  wealthy 
Komans  having  been  intsndad  fe  aphnder  rather  than 
for  the  ptomotion  of  art.  Hie  name  soon  ceased  to  be 
limited  to  collections  ef  anUqnities  and  sculptures  and 
paintiqgs;  coUeetiaas  iUuatrative  of  natural  hiataiy  and 
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other  ■deneM  now  fom  •  «1ilef  part  of  the  tfMsufM  of 

mativ  I'f  thp  ^,"^•.'^tl  ^t  niii-i  iims,  and  there  are  niii*cnms 
dfv<it<  il  til  |iar( ii  uiar  braiu'lies  of  science.  Of  the  imi- 
seum'^  of  Britain,  the  llriti>)i  Museum  is  the  prcot- 
est;  that  of  Oxford,  founded  in  1G79,  ia  the  oldeat. 
The  ntueun  of  the  Vatkan,  in  Kome^oontaina  iaamenae 
In  .-isurc's  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  also  in  bojk^ 
ajitl  inmuscript-t.  The  museum  of  the  Louvre,  in  I'aris 
that  of  St.  I'eternliuri;,  ainl  those  of  l)rostk'n,  Vifiina. 
Munich,  and  Berlin,  are  among  the  greatest  in  tlie 
woild.  TheimfubMMof  amoaettOiikpeadaiiotniemlf 
upon  the  amaunt  of  ita  trct^un-^  Imt  perhaps  even  in 
a  greater  dejjTcc  upon  their  pro^xT  arranjcemcnt :  anc! 
wliilf  f^u-al  colUv'tiiiiis  in  the  chief  <  ;i[iitrils  of  ih  ■  w  irlil 
are  of  iiicilculal»lc  iiii[H)rtaueo  to  sciciu-'',  its  iiit*  rc.<t9 
aie  abo  lik<-ly  to  li  ■  much  pnoolad  in-  thosic  local  mu- 
aeuiDi^  Miil  unbappiJy  not  luuneroas,  which  ora  devoted 
to  the  inmtiatioa  of  all  that  helonga  to  particular  and 
limttcil  ilistrict'N  Mu-iciuin  avi[irn;>riit!>  I  I  i  tlif  illus- 
tration of  tho  iuilu^trial  arls^ilicir  r.iw  niritcrial,  tlii-ir 
macliinps,  anJ  their  pnxluctA — and  of  evervthinjj  tro- 
nomically  %'aluable,  are  of  recent  origin,  but  their  im- 
portance ia  unquaatfanalbljr  vaiy  gnMt»  Pre-eminent 
among  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Britain  arc  the  South 
Kensington  Mu'ieum  and  the  Industrial  Mitsciim  in 
I*Miiil)iirj;li.  In  ri'LtMit  tiincM  inl-oi.Mi.iry  mu$eum.i  have 
been  started  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpusv  of  col- 
lecting all  that  is  valuable  for  the  praper  interpretation 
of  heathen  religions,  and  to  ooDiiBenwnta  Cbriatiaa  vic- 
tofiaa  over  pagan  idolatr%-. 

MtUfraTS,  Tiiomah,  D.IX,  an  English  prelate  of 
BOli^waa  tha  aon  of  a  draper  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
bocn  tn  1788.  After  an  etementarr  edneation  he  enter- 
ad  aa  atuilcnt  Trinity  ('ollc^:<'.  ("anil.rii|;;c,  in  IWKi,  and 
was  fourteenth  wranL;lcr  in  Hi-  was  then  ekctetl 

a  fellow  of  his  coUc'^i',  wliich  potilion  Ik-  hel.l  up  to  1837. 

^  He  obtained  the  maiiicr'a  degree  in  lbl3;  beoune  lord 
almoner'a  profeaaor  of  Arafate  in  1811 ;  and  was  aenior 
pructnr  in  1M3!.  He  was  also  incumbent  of  $>t.  Mary- 
the-tireat.  C!ambrii|ge.  an;l  burur  of  his  college.  In 
IM37  Dr.  Miisgrnve  w.ns  apiiointiMl  liy  the  late  viscount 
Melliounii?  Iii.shop  of  Hercfuril,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
venr-r.iblf  Dr.  ilarcourt  was  translated  to  the  archi- 
cptac<>|>al  see  of  Vork,  and  thus  became  primate  of  Eng- 
land, a  governor  of  the  Charter -house  and  of  King's 
('iillt  i;.',  Dxforil.  a  commissioner  for  btiil  lin::  <  tuin  lios, 
and  elector  of  St.  Augastincs  College,  Cantcrlniry.  In 
his  patronage  an  archblshoji  were  ninety-six  livings, 
which  he  dispensed  meet  impartially  and  with  credit  to 
his  exdted  pooltion.  Arehbbhop  Hui^grave  died  May 
R,  18G0,  at  hli  renidence  in  I»nJon.  He  publiabed  only 
several  of  his  Hermon*  (Ilt39  and  1849,  »vo). 

Mn'ahl  Cnch.  JfnaUr,  rrira,  onee  [1  Chron.  ri.  19  ] 

I  tcrJinr/;  Sept.  'Ofioi'ml,  (J  MotPfff, 'O^IWi),  llie 

second  of  the  two  sons  of  Merari,  aon  of  I^eri  (Bxod.  vi, 
1!^:  Numb.  iii,SO;  1  Chran.  ri,  19, 47 ;  xxiil,31;  nidv, 
26);  he  had  tbfee  sons  (1  Chran.  xxiii,  28;  xxiv,  80), 
whose  desoendaats  were  called  in  commnn  McsHrrca 
(Numb,  iii,  33;  xxfi,  S8).   BJC  poet  1868. 

Ma'ahite  (Heb.  vame  na  .Vimfit :  Sc>pt.  '0/ioi<<Ti 
and  u  Movoi ;  S'ulg.  MusUts  and  Musi),  a  deaceiulant 
of  the  Lerite  Mtrmii  (Numb,  iii,  88  (  xxvi,  56). 

Music  [IlKnisKw]  (Tir.  it/iir.  tinriinn,  1  fliroii.  xv. 
18;  2  Chron.  v,  13;  vii,  6;  x.'cxiv,  12;  Ecclea.  xii,  4: 
AmaetrifS;  ai  ao^^  as  it  ia  oonallydaewhere  rendered-, 
Cha]d."i9t,8Sfliar',  the  »tra;n,j  ..r 

Dan.  ii,  8^  7, 10, 15 ;  (jr.  ovft^uvia,  $^mphony  of  WMind, 
Lake  xtr, 26 ;  but  nraa,  ntgi^%\jm.  r,  14, or  nrw"?, 
mimjimih',  Lam.  ii.  C3,  is  a  satirical  '  vmi: : "  comp.  .job 
XXX. !».  .See  Nmunotii).  This  in  tlie  ol.ksi  and  most 
natural  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  therefore  is  found  among 
all  nations,  bowerer  ignorant  of  every  otlier  art.  In 
elieldiidiift  the  solileet  in  this  and  s  IbUowing  ntiele 
(that  on  McaiOAi.  IstnoMDm)  we  fteeiy  «v«U  oor- 


I  adves  of  whatever  material  we  find  nppmpriato  in  flie 
Dictionnries  of  Kitt  i.  Smith.  nn<l  F:.irluurii. 

The  Hebrews  were  an  cniiiiciitly  luusicnl  people 
Their  history  ii»  full  of  illustrations  of  this  featuro  of 
their  national  character  ami  life.  Their  literature  ia  n 
monamenC  of  it;  for  a  large  portion  of  Iheir  poetry  was 
conceiveil  in  the  form  of  |i<»alm(>ily  or  sncrnl  lyric  .<^>ng; 
and  tbo(i;:li  exairtreraii-il  representations  have  wimetimcs 
Ixi'n  pm  forwaril  i  t  the  |>erfiH,'t ion  which  mui^ical  science 

1  an<l  art  attained  timo  i;^  them,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
their  musical  prugri^  and  attainments  went  much  hf 
yond  the  narrow  limits  which  some  eminent  modem 

i  writcrsof  the  history  of  music  have  thought  thoinjielvcs 
warranted  to  ns>ij,'ii. 

I     1.  AiitUiniiy  of  J/t  firete  Music. — The  Hebrew  nation 

I  made  no  claim  to  the  invention  (rfmusie  or  nmsieal  in- 
struments, but  assigned  to  it  an  antiquitf  as  remote  aa 

I  the  antedilurian  days  of  Jubal,  who  ''was  the  father 


of  all  Mich  a<  liati  lli'  tin'  linrp  nnil  organ"  ((ien.  i\%  21). 
The  inventor  ot  niu^ical  instninients.  therefore,  like  the 
tint  poet  and  the  tir»i  forger  of  metals,  Mas  a  C'ainitc. 
Chardin  relates  that  the  I'cniana  and  Arabians  call  nm- 
sidana  and  singers  iTflisir,  or  "deeoendante  Ihrni  Odn." 
From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  MahaUln  l.  third  in 
descent  from  Scth,  which  signifies  "giving;  pr.iiso  to 
( r  m'.."  Si  liui  iih  r  1  l;it|rs  that  vo<-al  music  in  rcli^nons 
si  rvices  must  liave  be«n  8tiil  earlier  in  use  amcHig  the 
Scthitea  {HiUitckguch.  Dar^tUvng  drr  /Mr.  Musik,  p^ 
xi).  It  has  been  ooqfectared  that  Jobel'a  diaooreijr 
may  hare  been  pcrpetiMtcd  by  the  pillars  of  the  Setb- 
itcs  mcntioneil  by  .To^'phiis  (.1  x/.  i, '.'^  and  that  in  this 
way  it  wsa  preserved  till  alter  the  Flood;  but  such  con- 
jectures aie  wone  than  an  booeit  cMiftMian  of  igno- 
rance. 

The  flnt  mention  of  mnsie  in  the  times  after  the 

Deluge  is  in  the  narrative  of  Laban's  interview  with 
.Jarr)b.  Moses  has  recorde<l  M'onls  of  Lnbnn,  ilie  fatber- 
'  in-law  of  .lacob.  from  which  it  n|ii»:irs  that  instruments 
I  of  vorioua  kinds  were  alrcatly  in  use  among  the  ancient 
I  family  lieyond  the  Euphrates  from  which  the  Hebrews 
sprang :  "  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  secretly,  and 
Mteol  sway  from  me,  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might 
have  i*ent  thee  .awny  with  mirth  ami  with  songs,  with 
tabret  and  with  bar(>V"  ((ien.  xx\i,  27).  Whatever 
else,  then,  the  [x>stcrity  of  Jacob  may  have  learned  &om 
"the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  daring  their  looig stay 
in  Egypt— that  ancient  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences- 
it  may  be  a.s.sumed  ci  rtain  that  they  were  familiar 
with  at  least  the  ruiliincnts  of  music  In-fore  ibey  went 
down  to  sojouni  there,  although  it  i»  reasonable  to  wup- 
poae  that  they  were  indebted  to  that  ingenioas  and  to- 
ventire  people  for  some  Anther  progress  in  the  art.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact  tlist  their  ex<Hlus 
from  Egypt,  which  was  their  birlbdny  as  a  nation,  was 
an  event  ci  lcliratu!  liy  an  mitbur-t  li-illi  of  poet rv  and 
song.  Hut  whatever  may  have  beeif  ita  origin,  and  in 
whatever  way  it  was  preser\'ed,  the  practice  of  rousie 
existed  in  the  upland  oomtiy  of  Syiia;  auiof  the  three 
possible  kinds  of  mnriee!  instrnBHBts,two  weie  known 
.■in>i  cniploycii  to  accompany  the  aongi  TiMthraeUnda 

are  alliulcil  to  in  Job  xxi,  12. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Ked  Sea,  Moses  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  sang  their  triumphal  song  of  deliver- 
anee  Amu  tlie  hosts  of  Egypt;  and  Miriam,  in  ede- 
bration  of  the  same  event.  c.\frrise<l  one  of  her  func- 
tions as  a  pn)phelc!vs  by  leading  a  procession  of  the 
women  of  the  ciim[i,  ehantin;:  in  chorus  the  bunlen  to 
the  song  of  Moses,  "  Sing  yc  to  Jehovah,  for  Ifi  hath 
triumphed  glorioualy ;  the  hone  and  bis  rider  bath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea."  Their  song  was  accompanied  by 
timbrels  and  datK^ex.  or,  as  some  take  the  latter  word, 
by  a  musical  insiruiu'  nt  nf  which  the  sI).i|m'  is  tniknown, 
but  which  ia  suppoHcd  tu  have  rcscnibleil  the  modem 
tambewiM  (H«  Dakcb),  and,  like  it,  to  limre  been  used 
as  an  aeeompanimant  to  dandng;  The  expwioa  in 
the  A.  Y.  of  Exod.  zr,  21,  and  Miriam  msMnrftbcm," 
lo  iadioate  that  iIm  loog  wm  ahematei  Miriam 
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Icadini;  off  with  tbe  lolo,  wMle  the  ifomcn  rMponded  I 

ill  full  rlioms.  Hut  it  is  pn)l)al>tc  ifi.il  tlio  lhl)rcw 
woni,  liLo  the  ct»rrcsj>ondiiiK  Araltic,  lias  hktiIv  tlic 
aenac  of  singiii;;.  wliioh  is  rctaieicil  in  tlif  A.  \'.  of  KxmiI. 
xsJMf  18 ;  NumU,  xxi,  17 }  1  Sun.  xxix,  b ;  I'm.  cxlvii, 
7;Hoi.ii,l&.  TheauMivaHltsttMd Artheriioiiliiig 
(if  j^olilirrs  in  tnttlo  (Jer.  li,  14),  tad  the  cry  of  wild  bcMta 
{Isa.  xiii,  'J-M,  and  in  neither  of  thw*  cases  can  the  notion 
of  n's;wn->  I'f  ;i|ijiro|)riatc.  All  ili.it  >  .in  li>-  inicrn  il  i^ 
tliat  Miriatn  It-dutf  the  Minp;,a)Kl  this  is cnnlirmiMl  by  the 
rendering  of  tht\u\i;.,pr<tciMbat,  The  triumphal  hymn 
of  Jdotea  bid  anqiMtiioiMbly  *  nH^om  chamcter  about 
it,  bat  the  enpfernicne  of  mame  in  reliinoiu  service, 
tlmn^li  iiiiilalrous.  ii  more  disliiu-lly  rnarkf  il  in  the  fe»- 
tivitieii  which  aiu-nded  the  ercn-tion  ot'  the  );olileii  calf. 
MTitb  thk  may  lie  comparetl  I  lie  musical  8er\-icc  which 
accompanied  tbe  dedicaiiua  of  the  golden  image  in  the 
plains  of  Dun  (Dan.  iliX  tlie  eommenoeoient  of  which 
was  to  \>p  tli<'  ^iiinal  for  the  nudtiUicle  to  pro5trnte  them- 
M'lvcH  ill  ucir^hii).  The  wild  cries  and  shout.*  wliirh 
reaclH  cl  ihf  ears  of  Moses  and  .lo»hua  as  they  lanio 
down  trum  the  mount  nounded  to  the  latter  ma  the  din 
of  bat  tle,  the  voices  of  victor  and  vanquialted  blending; 
in  one  )iar«h  chorus.  Ihit  tlic  quicker  sense  of  Uo- 
ses  discerned  tlie  n>uf;h  music  with  which  the  peofilc 
wors-himM  il  till'  \  i.silile  representation  of  tlie  (iod  thai 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt.  Nothing;  cuukl  show  more 
daarljr  than  Joabna's  mistake  the  rude  character  of  the 
lUbmr  nurie  li  thia  paiad  (Esod.  xxxii,  17, 18),  as 
vntnUnd  nnd  wild  as  tbe  note*  oTttieir  Sririan  forefo* 

them.  Comp.  Ijim.  ii,  7,  whore  the  «  nr-<"r>'  of  the  cno- 
my  in  the  Temiile  i<«  Ukencd  to  the  iioisie  of  the  nuilti- 
tudc  on  a  aolenm  fea^tt-day:  "They  have  made  a  noise 
in  tbs  bouse  of  Jehovah  in  the  day  of  •  aolemn  feast." 
Tbe  silrer  trumpets  made  bjr  tlie  metal  woilure  of  the 
talKmn  lc,  which  were  iisetl  toilireet  the  movements  of 
the  ( amp.  |H>int  to  tnnsii'  of  a  very  simple  kiiul  (NumK 
X,  1  Mil,  Mil. I  iIh'  lull;;  I  l.T-t  m|  (he  jiihilw  hi>rn«,  with 
which  the  priests  brought  down  the  walls  ol  .)ericho, 
had  peobeb^  nothing  ▼ciy  musical  about  it  ( Jcwb.  ri), 
any  more  than  the  rough  eoacett  with  which  the  eai* 
of  the  sleeping  Midianites  were  saluted  by  Gideon's 
three  hundre<l  warrior*  i  JiiiL'.  \  ii  Tin'  wmi,'  of  I»t  lu.- 
Oimh  and  llarak  is  cam  in  a  diMiiu  tly  mctrit  nl  fnrin. 
and  WM  probably  intended  to  be  suni^  with  a  niu.>'ieal 
uooaapeniment  m  one  of  the  people's  song"!  like  that 
with  which  Jephthah'k  daughter  and  her  companioM 
met  her  father  on  lii-s  victorious  return  (.ludf;. xiV 

JJ.  (julJm  Ayr  of  llfbitv  Mutic. — 'I'hc  i>eritid  of  Snm- 
oel,  David,  and  Solomon  forms  a  new  seta  in  Ik  brew 
auni^  as  well  as  in  Uebcew  poctiy  (see  Delitascb, 
Commentat  ikr  im  PtaUer,  ISfiO-W).  The  simpler 
impmmptu  with  whieh  the  women  fmm  the  dtiea  of 
Israel  frrceted  David  .".fter  the  ><laui;hter  of  the  Philis- 
tine was  ajiparently  struck  «ifT.,n  ilie  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, under  the  Inlhience  of  the  wild  joy  with  which 
tliegrwdcnmcd  their  national  dwaipton,  ''the  lUrling 
of  tbe  songs  of  Isnai."  The  aooonpaninent  of  timbrels 
and  instruments  of  mnrfe  nosC  have  been  equally  sim- 
ple, and  such  that  all  »i,uM  take  f>art  in  il  (  1  Sam.  xviii. 
6,7).  rp  to  this  time  we  nuet  with  noihiiig  like  a 
sjratemattc  cultivation  of  mii^ir  nmonj;  the  Hebrews, 
Iwt  the  establishment  of  the  achools  of  tlie  prophets  ap- 
peal* to  have  supplied  this  want.  Whatever  tbe  stn- 
dHlts  (  f  Hu  m  may  have  Iteen  fancht.  music  was 

an  esf<  iitial  pan  of  tlo'ir  practii-e.  At  iVthel  (t  Sam. 
X.  was  a  school  nf  ihi>  kiiul.  ns  \m11  as  at  Naioth  in 
Kamah  (1  jSem.  xix,  1»,  20),  at  Jerii  hu  (i  Kings  ii,  &,  7, 
IS),OU|^(S  Kings  iv,88),  and  perhaps  at  Jenisalem  (2 
Kinga  xxli,  14).  Professional  musicians  soon  became 
attached  to  the  ennrt :  and  though  8aul,  a  hardy  warrior, 
had  only  nl  iiiit  r\  al-  recourse  to  the  soothing  influence 
of  David's  harp,  yei  Dand  sei-ms  to  have  gatheml 
amund  him  "singing  men  aiMl  singing  women,"  who 
oottid  celebrate  his  victerlaa  and  leixl  a  charm  to  his 
lioiirsofpeace(2flaiB.xiJt,MV  SokMNNi  did  the  aanc 
(ledai.  II,    addliff  to  the  tanuy  of  hia  enut  bgr  Ui 


patronage  of  ait,  and  obtdning  a  repirtatioo  hinaelf  as 

no  mean  conipiiM  P  i  !  Kings  iv,  .li). 

Hut  the  TeinpU-  was  the  great  Khcnd  of  music,  and  it 
was  conscrrate«l  to  its  highcKt  s4Tvice  in  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  Before,  however,  the  elaborate  amng^ 
menta  had  been  made  by  David  ftir  tlie  Temple  ehob', 
there  must  Iiave  been  a  considerable  body  of  musicians 
iliroughout  the  country  (2  Sam.  vi.  It) ;  and  in  the  prr*- 
.•(■^.^inll  which  acconi|)anie<l  the  ark  from  llic  house  of 
Obedetlom,  the  Levilca,with  Chenaniah  at  their  bead, 
who  had  acquired  skill  from  previous  training,  played 
on  psalteries,  harps,  and  cfmiulk,  to  the  words  of 'the 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  which  David  had  mmiMtstit  for 
the  (M-cusion  (1  Chron.  xv.  xviX  It  is  not  iin|  f  Ikahlc 
that  the  In  vites  nil  along  had  practiced  mu>ic,  and  that 
some  musical  m  rvice  was  part  of  the  worship  of  the  lab« 
emade;  for  nokss  thia  ai^poaltion  be  made,  it  is  inooiH 
ceivable  that  a  body  of  trained  singm  and  musicians 
shouM  lie  found  ready  for  sn  <K'ca'-ion  like  that  on 
wliiih  they  make  their  lirsl  ap|K>arHnce.  The  |K>sition 
wliii-h  the  trilM?  of  Levi  occupied  among  the  other 
tribes  uatnially  fttvorcd  the  cnltivatioD  of  an  ait  which 
Is  eawtlaliy  ehaiaetcfbUe  «f  a  ieiawely  and  peaednl 
li(e.  They  were  free  from  the  hardships  atteodiBg 
the  struggle  for  conquest  and  afterwards  for  existence, 
>s  hii  II  till-  I  li  Kri  «  «  MiaiiitaiiK  d  with  the  lint  inn  >  ■■ft  "a- 
naan  and  the  surrounding  o>uiitri(s,  ami  their  subsist- 
ence was  provided  f<ir  by  a  national  tax.  Consei^uent- 
I  ly  they  had  ample  leisure  for  the  variona  ewlfsiisfica] 
'  duties  devolving  upon  them,  and  among  othen  for  the 
scrviiT  of  siiiL.'.  for  which  Mini4'  of  ilu'ir  families  appear 
to  have  poKS4.K<.ed  a  remarkalde  genius.  The  tliree 
;  great  divisions  of  the  tribe  had  each  a  repicaentalivc 
tamihr  in  the  choir:  Ucman  and  hie  aona  icprcasnted 
the  Kohathilea,  Asaph  the  Gcfsheidtes,  and  Ethan  (or 
Jcduthuii)  the  3Ierarites  (1  Chron.  xv,  17;  xxiii,  Ti; 
XXV,  1-G).  Of  the  oX.OlK)  who  ct>mposed  the  tribe  in 
the  reign  of  Daviil,  are  siiid  to  have  be«  n  «p|.oiiit- 
cd  to  praise  Jebovait  with  the  iustrumcuts  which  David 
made  (1  Cbron.  xxiii,  6),  and  for  which  be  taught  them 
a  special  chant.  This  chant  for  ages  afterwards  was 
known  by  his  name,  and  was  sung  by  tbe  Lcvites  be* 
r>>r>'  the  jir:ii\  nf  .!<  li.i-lia'.  liat.  and  on  laying  the  IbuD- 
dation  of  the  Mcuud  teni|>le  (comp.  1  Cbron.Xvi,84,4i; 
2  L'hitMi,  vii,  0;  xz,  Sit  IS****  iiii  10^  II);  and  again 
by  the  MaccabsMn  army  aAer  their  gifcat  vietory  ewer 
( iorgias  ( 1  Mace,  i v,  24%  Over  thia  great  body  of  mo- 
sicLans  presided  tlic  sr>ns  nf  .\siph,  lien)an,  and  Jcdu* 
than,  Iwenty-fmu  in  uumbcr,  as  heads  of  the  twenty* 
fimr  eoMam  of  twelve  into  wUdi  the  akilled  minstidi 

were  divided.  These  skilled  or  "onnninir"  f'^S'C,  I 
Cbron.  xxv,  (j,  7)  men  were  288  in  numlM>r,  and  under 
them  appear  to  have  baen  the  aeholaia  1 
Chron.  xxv,  8)  whom,  perhapa,  they  trained,  and  who 
made  up  the  full  number  of  40(K).  .SupjMiMng  4<HK)  to 
be  merely  a  round  nunilicr,  each  course  would  consist  of 
I  a  full  band  of  166  niuaiciana,  presided  over  by  a  body  of 
j  iwehre  akilled  pfaqreia,  with  «na  «f  the  aeoa  ef  AaafA, 
I  Homsn,  or  Je<luthun  as  conductor.  Aiaph  kimeelf  ap- 
|iears  to  have  playeil  on  the  cymbals  (I  Chron.  xvi,  5), 
and  this  was  the  ca?**-  with  the  other  leaders  (1  t  'liron. 
XV,  19), perhaps  to  mark  the  time  more  distinctly,  w  bile 
the  rest  of  the  band  played  on  psalteries  and  har^is. 
Tbe  singers  were  distinct  fvom  both,  as  is  evident  in 
Psa,  Ixviii,  25.  "  the  singers  went  before,  the  ployem  on 
instruments  followed  after,  in  tin'  Ini<l^t  of  the  lianistLs 
playing  with  timbrels;"  niiUss  the  fin'j'rt  in  this  ease 
were  the  cymbal-players,  like  Ileman,  Asaph,  and  Eth- 
an, who,  in  1  Chrun.  xv,  19,  are  called  "singtrs,"  aiul 
perhaps  while  giving  the  time  with  their  cymbals  led 
the  choir  with  their  voices.  The  "pbyefB  on  instru- 
meiii.s"  {C"!5I,  nrtfjmim),  as  the  word  denotes,  were  the 
(lerformcrs  ujion  stringed  instruments,  like  the  psaltery 
and  harp,  who  have  been  alluded  to.  The  "  players  on 
r  (B'«V^K  deMiaOt  in  Vm.  luxrii,'?,  w«i« 
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diflerent  ftom  thm  lut,  and  ww  properly  \)i\wn  or 
perforroen*  on  pcrforaU!<l  wiiiil-iiistrutii'  iit>  <  ■>«■»•  I  Kiiii;* 
i,40).  "The  damseU  playitiff  wiilt  timbnln  '  lomp.  1 
Chr»n.  xiii,  K)  «e«ro  to  indicate  that  women  took  port 
in  the  Temple  clmr;  and  among  tbe  fiimUy  of  Uemaa 
an  spedaUr  meirtioind  dine  4la«gki«n,wiMH«ith  bia 
Ibortecn  aow.  were  all  **amler  the  hands  of  their  father 
for  aong  in  the  house  of  Jehovah"  (I  Chrt>n.  xxv,  f>,  fi). 
The  enormous  numl>er  of  iii-^triitm-iit-*  aii<l  ilrcvM  t  (,ir 
the  Levitea  provided  during  the  raagnilicent  rtign  of 
Sotomon  would  teem,  if  Joncphiu  be  correct  (.In/,  viii, 
8, 8),  to  have  been  iritendeti  fur  all  time.  A  thousand 
dreasea  for  the  high-priest ;  linen  p^annenta  anil  pirdles 
of  purple  for  thi-  priests,  in.OfH);  trumpet-s  200,<mmj; 
psalteries  and  harpi  of  iU  ctruin,40,<N>0;  all  these  were 
atored  np  in  the  Temple  treasur}*.  Tlie  (  (wtume  of  the 
Levitifiil  aingm  at  the  dedication  of  the  Templa  waa  of 
Una  linen  (S  Chron.  v,  IS). 

S.  Tke  Sttcrr  Aij*-  of  Ihbnm  MlUtr.—Sn  wc  niny  jwr- 
]ia|ia  litly  designate  the  pt'riod  of  the  captivity  and  the 
ratontion,  Bfl  denoting  tlint  the  national  music  was  still 
pnaonred  and  cultivated  by  conaidenble  nunben  of 
tha  peopK  MpeelaHy  of  the  Leritieal  ftnniUei^  altlioagh 
nmch  of  its  ancient  glory  and  iplcndor  had  passed  away. 
In  the  first  anpiish  and  dejection  of  their  captivity,  it 
was  natural  that  tlir  triin  -i  -tjoulil  f<-<  l  wli.-it  i-.  >i>  loiicli- 
ingly  expressed  in  l'«i.  cxxxvii :  that  by  the  rivers  of 
Babykm  they  ahould  hang  their  harjia  apon  the  wil- 
lain$  and  that,  when  required  by  their  captan  to  aing 
them  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion,  they  should  exclaim, 
with  patriotic  disdain,  "How  !<.h;i]l  wi'  stii;;  ttii> 
«»ng  in  a  atraiij;<-  laiulV"  Itut  by  and  by  they  would 
take  down  tht  ir  Imrps  again  from  the  willow-boughs, 
and  Mdc  wUee  for  the  sorrow*  of  their  long  exile  in 
recalling  the  bvad  oidodica  of  tbdr  natir*  land,  and 
the  sacred  psalmody  of  their  dcaolated  Temple.  Tlip 
Habylonians,  besides,  were  a  people  as  fond  of  niii!«it'  n« 
ilii-in-iohc-t.  Many  of  ihr-ir  iiiiHtrumcnta  aro  nit  iitiontil 
in  the  Ixxik  of  Daniel  (ch.  iii,  7,  10.  I.'; ) :  and  in  the  long 
period  of  seventy  years  the  Ikbn'w  exiles  must  have 
been  able  to  enrich  their  own  natiooai  muaie  by  many 
new  ideas  and  new  instmmenta.   It  is  at  least  certain 

that  when  "the  I.onl  rurned  ni^nin  ttic  c.-iplivitr  of  .Tu- 
dah,"  there  was  a  fri'?<h  iiitpiration  and  oulbtirst  of  sa- 
cred |K>etry  and  song:  "Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with 
laughter  aiul  our  tongue  with  singing"  (Plaa.  cxxvi,  2). 
Not  a  few  of  the  hiter  patta  of  the  Psalter  are  of  that 
age,  some  of  which  are  not  much  inforinr  to  the  best 
compositions  nf  I)avid  himself;  ami  in  prinif  of  tlie  ex 
tent  to  which  musical  gifts  were  spread  ammig  tht-  re 
turned  exiles,  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  fact  stated 
in  Xeh.  vii,  67,  that  "  they  had  two  hundred  fertjr  and 
flve  ainging  men  and  ainging  women,"  by  whom  we  are 
no  doubt  to  understand  professional  aa  distinguished 
from  amateur  ptTfornuTs.  Xor  wi  n-  the  musical  tra- 
ditions of  the  Temple  forgotten,  or  their  official  deixwii- 
tariea  extinct.  The  LevUieal  famUiaa  of  Asaph,  Ile- 
mao,  and  Jeduthun  wara  still  nuniaoui^  and  still  de- 
Toted  to  their  ehoral  art  and  ofltee.  **The  ehiMrm  of 
Aaaph  nl.itip  -the  singers  were  a  hun<lred  twenty  and 
eight"  I  I  v.ra  ii,  41).  .\t  (he  foundation  of  the  second 
tenipli',  ••  they  the  priests  in  their  apparel  with  tnin)|>- 
cta.  and  the  I.cviic«,  ibe  sons  of  Asaph,  with  cymbals,  to 
praise  the  L^rd  after  itw  ordinance  air  David,  king  of 
Israel"  (Ean  iii,  10);  and  when,  after  many  interrup- 
tions, the  boose  was  at  last  finished  an<l  dedicated,  the 
whiilc  littirgii  al  s<  r\  il  l'  iif  David's  and  .Solomon's  reigns 
was  as  far  nn  (ms.-.ililt>  rei-tored.  "  They  set  the  priests 
io  their  divisions  and  the  Levites  in  their  courses  for  the 
aemoe  of  ( iu<l  which  is  at  Jcmsalcm"  (Ezra  vi,  18). 

In  the  apocpt'pbal  book  of  Redealasticits  (eh.  i)  we 
find  an  iiiii  n --[uig  reference  to  the  mii>ic.il  )M"r>  ice  <if  ' 
the  second  teiMpIv  in  the  days  of  Simon  the  hii;h-priest, 
the  son  of  Onias,  "who  in  bU  life  reitaireil  the  house 
again  and  took  can  of  the  Temple  that  it  should  not 
ML"  Whan  Simon  ••floialwdthoianriea  of  tha  altar, 
bj  atzetohing  oat  his  hand  to  tha  enp  and  pooiiag  oat 
TL— Bsa 


the  Mood  of  the  grape  at  the  (hot  of  the  altar,  a  tweet- 
smelling  savor,"  "then  shouted  itir-  ••  ins  i>f  A.iron,  and 
sounded  the  silver  trumpel.s,  and  made  a  i;reat  noise  to 
be  heard  for  a  remembrance  befoni  th»'  Most  High. 
Then  all  the  people  together  liaated  and  fell  down  to 
tha  mtOt  apaa  their  fiM«»  ta  mnldp  their  Lord  U«d 
Ahnighty.  The  Mogcm  aba  aang  praises  with  tbdr 
voices,  with  great  variety  of  sounds  was  there  made 
sweet  melody,  and  llie  [wuple  besought  the  l..'ril  the 
solemnity  of  the  Lord  was  ended  and  they  had  liiiishod 

his  M  Tvici'." 


The  Talmud  also  conlaina  aome  notioca  of  the  litor- 
gieal  mnrie  of  the  Hcrodian  temple.  The  (ndinaiy  Le- 

vitical  orchestra  (according  to  /'racLif.  V'-a.  and  T<i- 
mid,  vii,  3),  consisted  of  otily  twi  lvc  |H  ri.iraiers  pro- 
vided with  nine  (jrres,  two  baqis,  and  one  cymlial,  with 
the  addition,  on  certain  days,  of  tlutes.  These  musi- 
cians were  stationed  upon  the  '|3?^  {duktin),  or  the  as- 
cent of  several  steps  which  led  from  the  outer  court  to 
the  court  of  the  priests,  and  were  placed  under  the  leadp 
crsbip  of  the  chief  musician,  who  gave  the  time  with 
"the  Ifjud-soiindiiig  cymll.•ll^.  "  lU-low  the  sd  ]  ~.  ,-iiid  at 
the  foot  of  the  Lcvile«,  stood  the  chorister  boys  uf  the 
saam  tribe  who  aang  the  rafrain.  Tha  daily  week-day 
psalm  f*"*'pn  T'tj  i  was  sung  in  nine  i>,ir(- or  ^implies, 
and  ilie  [laiuics  were  marked  by  the  tnimpet-lila^is  of 
the  prieslJk    The  musical  aenrioe  of  l  he  Hcrodian  tcOB- 

pla  was  by  no  meana  the  aima  as  that  of  earlier  times; 
and  if  the  present  aoeentoatlon  of  the  ftalter  Iw  regard- 
ed as  representing  the  manner  in  which  the  p<alins 
were  sung  or  cantiiatol  in  the  time  of  Heroil,  it  would 
not  suffice  to  give  us  any  notion  of  the  usage  which 
mavailad  in  the  days  of  the  first  temple,  before  the  ex- 
ile, ImoTatians  npon  ancient  uai^  wen  flom  time  to 

time  introduced;  and  among  these  iin  ntion  is  made  la 
[he  Talmud  of  the  use  of  an  iii<*iriiuH  iit  in  the  later 
temple,  which  would  seem  to  luivc  lui  ii  nl  tin  nulure 
of  a  wind-organ,  provided  with  aa  many  as  a  hundred 
different  keys,  and  the  power  of  which  was  such,  a> 
cording  to  Jerome,  that  it  oould  be  heard  from  Jemiap 
lem  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  even  farther.  (See 
SaalM'hlltz.  .IrrAitoA'vtr,  i.  "J"<1  -'^f:  aN  '  Aii|iendix  to 
the  same  author's  Uetchicktf  und  U'unli^uit(/  dtr  Musik 
bet  di  n  JUbrdrm.) 

4.  Tke  Usa  ami  CkaraekruHa  t^ffOrew  J/msmv— 
Sacred  music,  aa  in  tha  above  liturgical  examples,  was 

the  most  important  applicatioB  of  the  art  amon^'  the 
Hebrews.  The  trumpets,  which  are  mentioneil  umoni; 
the  instruments  played  l»cfore  the  ark  (I  Chron.  xiii, 8), 
appear  to  have  been  re«cr\'cd  for  the  priests  aloue  (1 
Chron.  zr,  S4;  xri,  6%  As  they  were  also  need  in 
royal  prodanutions  (2  Kings  xi,  14),  they  wen  prob- 
ably intende<l  to  set  forth  by  wsy  of  sjimbol  the  royalty 
of  .li  III  \  .ill.  iln  theocratic  king  of  his  [KMiplo,  as  well  as 
to  (Mjund  the  alarm  agnin.st  his  enemiex  (2  (!hron.xiu, 
12).  A  hundred  and  twenty  priests  blew  tlie  trumpets 
in  harmony  with  tbe  choir  of  Levitea  at  the  dedication 
of  Solomon^  temple  (2  Chron.  v,  13, 18;  rii.  6),  as  in 
the  restoralion  of  the  wir^hip  nnder  llczeUiah,  in  the 
liescriptioii  of  which  we  tind  an  imlication  of  one  of  the 
u-ves  ot  I  he  Temple  music:  "And  He^cekiah  commanded 
to  offer  the  bumt4>foing  upon  the  altar.  And  when 
the  bnfM-oflining  bcgaa,  the  aoag  of  Jdamth  began 
also,  with  the  trumpets  and  with  the  instnuBCnta  of 
David,  king  of  Israel.  And  all  the  congregattoo  wo^ 
shi|>|K.'<l,  anil  the  him^crs  sang,  and  the  trumpeten 
sttundeil;  all  until  the  burnt-offering  was  tinishcd'*  (S 
Chron.  xxix,  27,  2^).  The  altar  was  the  table  of  4o> 
bovah  (Hal.  i,  7),  and  the  sacrifices  wen  hia  fcaala 
(Exod.  xxiii,  IH'):  so  tbe  solemn  mnsie  of  the  Levites 
o)rTeK|»<>ni!(d  to  ttie  melrKiy  by  which  the  ti.Tiiiin  ts  of 
earthly  monarchs  were  accora|ianied.  The  Temple  was 
Jehovah's  palace,  aixl  as  the  I^evite  sentries  watched 
the  gates  by  night  they  chanted  tbe  songs  of  2Uon; 
ana  of  theae  it  hai  been  oonjactand  with  { 
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In  the  private  m  well  u  in  tbc  rcli^nous  life  of  the 
Hebrews  muMC  held  a  pntminent  plai^.  The  k'lnga 
had  tlieir  court  musicians  (h>clc9.  ii,  H),  who  bewailed 
iheir  death  ('2  Cliron.  xxxv,  and  in  the  luxuriuua 
limes  of  the  later  monarchy  the  efTeminate  gallants  of 
lurai-l,  reeking  with  i)erfume»  and  stretchetl  u|Kin  their 
n>iii'hc«  of  ivory,  were  wont  nt  their  iMnqiM.-l.t  lo  ac- 
mnipany  the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the  psaltery  or 
(•nitar  (Amos  vi,  4-C),  and  amtisetl  themselves  with  de- 
viMiif;  musical  instruments  while  their  nation  was  per- 
inhiii^,  as  Nero  fiddled  when  itomo  was  in  tlamea. 
iKdiah  denounces  a  woe  apiinst  those  who  sal  till  the 
innriiinK  twilight  over  ihvir  wino,  to  the  sound  of  "the 
harp  and  the  viol,  the  talirt  t  and  pi|ic"  (Iso,  v,  11,  12). 
Kul  while  music  wa-s  thus  made  to  minister  todehai'ch- 
cry  and  excess,  it  was  the  legitimate  exprcsnion  of  mirth 
and  gladness,  and  the  indication  of  peace  and  pros{>er- 
ity.  It  was  only  when  a  curse  was  upon  the  land  that 
the  prophet  could  say,  "  The  mirth  of  tabrets  ceoseth, 
the  noise  of  thera  that  n-joioe  endeth,  the  joy  of  the 
haqi  ceaselh:  they  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song" 
(Isa.  xxiv,  8,  D).  In  the  saihiess  of  capltvily  the  har|i« 
hung  u|Hin  the  willows  of  Itahylon,  and  the  voices  of 
the  singers  refused  lo  sing  the  Nings  of  .k'hovah  at 
their  foreipi  capt<)r8'  biildirig  (I'sa.  cxxxvii).  The 
bridal  processions  as  they  passeil  through  the  streets 
were  accoropanictl  with  music  and  song  (Jer.  vii,  ^M). 
and  these  ceased  only  when  the  land  was  desolate 
(Kzek.  XX vi,  13),  'I'he  high  value  attachetl  to  music 
at  banquelJt  in  indicated  in  the  description  given  in 
K>clus.  xxxii  of  the  duties  <if  the  master  of  a  feast. 
"  I'our  not  out  words  where  there  it  a  musician,  and 
show  not  {<)rtli  wisdom  out  of  time.  A  concert  of  music 
in  a  lianquct  of  wine  is  as  a  signet  of  carbuncle  S4>l  in 
fiold.  As  a  signet  of  nn  emerald  set  in  a  w-ork  of  gold, 
so  is  the  mekxly  of  music  with  pleasant  wine."  .And, 
again,  the  memory  of  I  he  good  king  ,)osiah  was  "as 
music  at  a  banquet  of  wine"  (Ecclus.  xlix,  I  ).  The 
miutic  of  the  banquets  was  accom|tanie«l  with  songs  and 
dancing  ( Luke  xv,  So  at  the  royal  lianqiif  (s  of 

Itabylmi  were  sung  hymns  of  praise  in  honor  of  the 
gotls  ( I>an.  V.  4,  'i'O.  and  |ierha|>8  on  some  such  l><■ca^ion 
as  the  feast  of  llol.ihazzar  llie  Hebrew  captives  might 
have  been  bniught  in  to  sing  the  songs  of  their  native 
lan<l  cxxxvii ).  The  triumphal  processions  which 
celebrated  a  victory  were  enlivenod  by  minstrels  and 
singers  (Exod.  xv,  1,'2<);  Judges  v.  1;  xi,  34;  I  Sam. 
xviii,  15;  xxi,  II ;  2  t'hrnn.  xx,  2H;  .Juilgi-s  xv,  12.  IH\ 
and  on  cxtraorilinar\-  tKN'ani  uis  llwy  cvi-n  accom|>anied 
armies  lo  Itaitlc.  Thus  the  I><vitcs  sang  the  chant  of 
David  liefore  ihr  army  of  JehcMhaphat  an  he  went  forth 
itgainst  the  hosts  of  Ammon  and  Moab  and  Mount  Sp\t 
I  2  Chron.  xx,  10.  21);  and  the  victoiy-  of  .\bijah  over 
IcntUiam  is  attributed  to  the  encoiiragenK'nt  given  to 
■hitlah  by  the  priests  sounding  their  tnim|K'ts  before 
ihe  ark  (2  Chron.  xiii,  12,  11).  it  is  clear  fn>m  the 
narrative  of  Klisha  and  ihi*  minstrel  who  liy  his  play- 
ing calmed  the  pro|ihH'N  spirit  till  Ihe  hand  of  Jehovah 
was  upon  hin>.  tlial  among  the  camp-followers  of  Je- 
lioshaphat's  amiy  on  that  occasion  there  were  to  be 
reckoned  musi(inn<<  who  were  pntbably  I/'vites  (2 
Kings  iii,  ih\  Ik-!<ides  songs  of  triumph,  Ihere  were 
also  ri'ligiou!*  songs  (Isa.  xxx.  29;  .Am<m  v,  2.T;  .lames 
V.  I3>,  "wings  of  the  Temple"  (.\mos  viii,  .1>,  a-id  songs 
wliich  wen*  sung  in  idolatrous  worship  (Kxixl.  xxxii, 
ISN.  In  like  manner  the  use  of  music  in  the  nligious 
nm-ices  of  Ihe  Therapeut«  of  later  times  is  described 
by  Philo  (/V  Vita  contrmjtt.  p.  IWl  fe<L  Frankf.]),  At 
a  certain  period  in  the  Ber\'ice  one  of  the  worshippers 
rfr«c  and  sang  a  song  of  prai«e  to  God,  either  of  his  own 
composition  <tr  one  frnm  the  older  poets.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  a  regular  onler,  the  c^mgregation 
remaining  quiet  till  the  concluding  pr.iyer.  in  which  all 
joined.  After  a  simple  meal  the  whole  c<ingregatiiin 
!ims«»  and  formed  two  choirs,  one  of  mfn  and  one  of 
WHimen.with  the  most  skilful  singer  of  each  for  leader; 
and  in  this  way  sang  hymns  tu  Uod,  sonH'times  with 


the  full  chorus,  and  sometimes  with  each  choir  alleiv 
nately.  In  conclusion,  boih  men  and  women  joiiKtl  in 
a  single  choir,  in  imitalion  of  that  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  which  was  led  by  Moses  and  Miriam.  In  the 
Scriptures  luve-songs  are  alluded  to  in  Tsa.  xlv,  title, 
and  Isa.  v,  1.  There  were  also  the  doleful  songs  of  the 
funeral  prtK-ession,  and  the  wailing  chant  of  the  mourn- 
ers who  went  about  the  Streets,  the  profi  ssiotial  n:"J? 
of  those  who  were  skilful  in  lameiitaiion  (2  Chron. 
xxxv,  2.');  Kccles.  xii,  5;  Jer.  ix,  17-20;  Amos  v,  16). 
UghtfiMit  (//«»■.  Ilrh,  on  Mat!,  ix,  23)  quotes  from  the 
Talmudisls  (Chttubh.  c.  4,  h.  ti)  to  the  effect  that  every 
I  Israelite  on  the  death  of  his  wife  "will  afford  htr  nut 
j  less  than  two  pipers  and  one  woman  to  make  lamcnta- 
j  tiun."  The  grajw-gathert-rs  sang  os  they  gatherul  in 
the  vintage,  and  the  wine-presses  were  tHnlden  with 
the  shout  of  a  song  (I^a.  xvi,  10;  Jer.  xlviii,33);  the 
women  sang  as  they  toiled  at  the  mill,  and  on  every 
(Mvanion  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  luitiunal 
pro!<perily  was  a  land  of  music  and  miUHly.  There  it 
one  class  of  ^lu^icianB  lo  which  alludiun  is  casually 
made  (Kcclus.  i.x,  4),  and  who  were  probably  fureignti* 
— the  harlots  who  frequenttd  the  stretts  of  great  cities, 
and  attracted  notice  by  singing  and  playing  ihc  guitar 
(Isa.  xxiii,  15,  IG).    (See  below,) 

There  arc  two  aspects  in  which  music  ap|icars,  and 
\  alntut  which  lilile  lhat  is  ^ati^faclor^'  can  be  said:  the 
mysterious  inllucnce  wliieh  it  hud  in  driving  out  the  evil 
spirit  fmm  Saul,  and  ils  intimate  connection  with  proph- 
ecy and  prophetical  inspiration.  Miriam  "  the  proph- 
etess" exercised  her  prophetical  functions  as  the  leader 
of  the  chorus  of  women  who  sang  the  song  of  triumph 
over  the  Kgyplians  (l'ixo«l.  xv,  20).  The  conipany  of 
prophets  whom  Saul  met  coming  down  from  the  hill  of 
(lod  had  a  iisaltery,  a  tabrit,  a  pi|^,  and  a  har|i  before 
them,  and  ttmiltrn  w  ilh  the  ('Ome  enthusiasm  he  '■'jtrtrjih' 
ttitd  among  ihim"  (1  Sam.  x,  &,  lU).  The  priists  of 
liaol,  challenged  by  Klijoli  ol  Carmel,  cried  aloud,  and 
cut  ihemM-lves  with  kniv<  s,  an<l /irr'/jArWf</  till  sunset 
(1  Kings  xviii,  29).  The  suns  of  Asaph.  1 1( man.  and 
Jeduihun.s^'t  apart  by  David  for  the  Timple  choir,  were 
lo  •'j)rf>])hi$y  w  ith  haqi«i,with  {tsalteries,  and  with  cym- 
1  l«aU"  (I  Chron. XXV,  1) :  Jcduthun  "/)r«>fA»/ii»/  with  the 
I  harp"  (I  Chron.  xxv,  3%  and  in  2  Chron.  xx.xv,  l.>  ia 
callcti  "(he  king's  utr"  a  term  which  is  applied  tu 
Heman  (1  Chron.  xxv,  b)  and  .\saph  (2  Chn>n.  xxix, 
as  musician^  as  well  as  tu  (Jad  the  prophet  (2  Sam. 
xxiv,  11;  I  Chnm.  xxix,  29).  The  spirit  of  Jehovah 
came  upon  Jahaziel.  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  in 
the  reigii  of  Jeho»liaphat,  and  be  foretold  the  success 
of  the  myal  army  (2  Chron.  xx,  14).  From  all  ihe>e  in- 
stances it  ia  evident  that  the  same  Hibrew  rtKit  (K^I) 
^  is  use<l  to  denote  (he  inspiraiion  under  which  Ihe  proph- 
ets spoke  and  the  minstrtls  sang,  ftesenius  assigns  ihe 
hiter  as  a  secondary  meaning.  In  the  case  of  KHxha, 
the  minsin-l  aii<l  the  prophet  arc  distinct  |>erM)nages, 
but  it  i.n  not  till  (he  miiirtrel  has  ]ilaycil  lhat  the  hand 
of  .lehovah  comes  upon  the  fir<>[ihet  (2  Kings  iii,  16). 
This  inthieiicc  of  mu!<i<'  has  been  explained  as  follows 
hy  a  lennicd  divine  of  ihe  I'lalonist  school:  "These 
divine  enthusiasts  were  commonly  wont  to  compose 
their  songs  and  hymns  at  the  sounding  of  some  one 
musical  instrument  or  other,  as  we  find  it  ofK  n  suggot- 
ed  in  the  Psalms,  .'no  Plulareh  .  . .  describes  the  dictate 
of  the  oracle  ancirnlly, . .  .  'how  that  it  was  ultend  in 
verse,  in  jiomp  of  words,  similitudes,  and  metaphors,  at 
the  sound  of  a  pi|>e.'  'Hius  we  have  Asaph,  llcman, 
and  Jeduthun  set  forlh  in  thia  pn>phe(ical  pre|varfliioti 
(I  Chron.  xxv.  I).  Thus  It.  Sal.  ex]M>unils  ihc  (>*ssag*, 
'When  tlu-y  (ilnved  upon  their  musical  instnimeni.i 
they  j>Topht«»ied  after  iho  manner  of  Klisha.'  .And 
this  sense  i>f  this  place,  1  rliink,  is  much  nior«  genuine 
than  that  which  a  lnt<-  nuihor  itf  our  own  would  fasten 
uj>on  it,  viz.  that  thii  prophesying  was  nothing  hut  the 
singing  of  psalm*.  I'  lir  ii  is  manifest  that  thea*  proph- 
ets were  not  more  nugers,  l<ut  compooers,  and  sirch  aa 
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irare  tiiilv  erileil  pmpheta  or  cntlmtiuur  (Snlth,  Seket 

IfUrourt^*,  vi,  ch.  7,  p.  m  23!'  [  r-i.  Kli'f* ' ,,  All  thnt 
can  be  safely  coiidutlpd  is,  that  in  their  txu  riial  mani- 
fnitations  the  effwt  of  music  in  exciting  thi'  i  motions 
of  tbe  aeiwUtve  Uebraira,  the  fmuqr  of  Saul's  madneaii 
(1  SwD.  xTffl,  Wy,  Mid  tiM  nUgiaui  caOmrfani  of  the 
I>rujihpt?,  whether  of  Fhud  9t  Jdiovab,  were  m  nearly 
alike  to  \yc  dcscribe<l  by  th«  same  word.  The  caae 
of  Sniil  id  the  most  difficult.  Wo  are  not  admilleil  ti> 
tbe  secret  of  hia  dark  nuladr.  Two  tuniing-poinu 
la  his  hittoiy  are  tlie  two  interviewa  with  Samuel,  the 
iiat  and  the  last,  if  we  eseept  that  draad  cneoantw 
which  the  deepairiiifr  inonareh  challMifed  before  the 
fatal  dav  of  I'lillwin.  On  the  first  nf  those  Samuel  fore- 
told his  meeliriu  with  the  ooiTii»«iiy  of  prophets  with 
their  minstreUy,  the  external  means  by  which  the  spirit 
of  Jehovah  should  odom  upon  bimr  and  he  should  be 
changed  Into  another  nan  (1  Sam.  x,  6).  The  kat  oe- 
casion  of  their  meeting  was  the  ili«)bc<liencc  of  Saul  in 
8j>aring  the  Amah-kiiex.  for  which  h«  was  rejected  from 
bein;;  kinc  ( 1  Sam.  xv,  2t'>).  Immediately  after  this  we 
are  told  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  departed  from  Saul,  and 
an  **«Til  epirit  from  Jehorab  troubled  him"  (i  Sam. 
xri,  1 4);  and  his  attendant^  who  bad  perbapa  witness- 
ed tbe  Btran|*e  tranaTomiatlott  wrauRbt  upon  Mm  by  the 
tnu-iic  iif  the  prophets,  supgegte*!  that  the  same  moans 
should  be  employed  for  hut  restoration.  "  I>ct  our  lord 
now  eomnand  thy  servants  before  tbee  to  »eek  oat  a 
nan,a«aBning  player  on  •  harp:  and  it  shall  come  to 
pan,  when  Che  evil  spirit  from  God  is  npon  thee,  that 
be  hIi.-iH  ptnv  with  his  haiiH.nnd  th<iii  <halt  be  well.  .  .  . 
Aii'l  i(  (■.■line  to  pa.».'<  when  the  sjiirit  Iri'm  (iiwl  was  iifmii 
.S.iiil,  that  H.iviil  took  a  harp  aiiii  playeii  with  hi-* 
baud.  8o  8aul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  i  he 
awU  spirit  departed  from  him"  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16,  28). 
But  on  tw(f  occasions,  when  anger  and  jealousy  super- 
vened, (he  remedy  which  had  soothed  the  frenzy  of  in- 
sanity had  lost  ita  charm  (1  8am.  iCviii,  10,  II ;  xix,  9, 
10).  It  seems,  tberefore,  that  the  pa«ago  of  Seneca, 
whidi  has  often  lieen  ttootcd  in  explanation  of  this 
plieiumienon,  "  Pythagoraa  perturbationes  lyra  eompo- 
nehat*  (I)e  fm,  iii,  9\  is  but  i^erally  applicable. 

On  the  scientific  character  of  Hebrew  music  much 
baa  been  written,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  and  with 
axtreaaly  meagre  results.  Tbe  troth  is  that  no  ade> 
qnate  data  exbt  to  enable  as  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
Ihetairy  condnsions  npon  it  The  Hebrews  never 
were  in  po<>«es4ion  of  any  ssy^tem  of  nutation,  hy 
which  their  niunieal  traiiition^  niij;lit  h.i\  (>  l.i-en  (i\eii, 
and  handed  down  to  |M)^teriiy  :  uiul  in  the  ;il i«i  in  >-  of 
this  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  determine  raor«  than 
a  Terr  tnr  potals  «f  a  quite  neneral  kind.  Several 
attempts,  however,  have  been  made  by  ingenioas  and 
learned  men  to  overcotne  this  insuperable  barrier  by 
COuviM  tin;;  the  accentual  system  of  the  I',«alter  into  a 
musiiul  ni»t;«tion.  One  of  the  carliPKt  of  these  writers 
was  Speidel  {I'nrerwrrjUcht  Spurrn  roa  dtr  aUrn  Di- 
viditekm  StHgtmU  £1704]).  Another  was  Anton  (in 
FauWa  JVeae*  Beprrtorium  JUr  MKsnii.  md  tnorijen- 
tand.L{teratur[\7W  Tlic latent  ii  llaiipt  (18M), 

who  discovers  in  the  .•in  cnls  viewed  as  marks  of  num- 
ber, when  eonihined  with  the  arithmetical  values  of 
the  Hebrew  letters,  all  the  notes  of  tbe  diatonic  scale, 
and  sees  in  tlw  series  of  aotaa  fhns  indicated  the  orlgt* 
iaal  paalm-melodles.  But  however  ingenious  all  these 
sttempta  may  be,  they  all  issue,  as  Delii/.sch  r«Mnarks, 
in  seil'-illu^iiMi.  For  the  aeeents,  as  S.ialschfit/,  iir^res, 
were  not  de>i)^ed  to  serve  any  such  musical  use. 
"  It  is  plain  that  the  Masoretcn  had  no  Ojher  object  in 
view  ia  devising  them  than  the  prasenration  of  the 
riffbt  praamdatlon  and  understanding  of  the  text 

If  the  accents  set  fortli  a  nic!M<!y,  it  waa  only  the  mel- 
ody of  declamation,  which  among  southern  nations 
approaches  nearer  to  proper  singing  than  among  tbe 
luirthem  peoples.  It  was  not  tbe  Tam|ds  nnaio  which 
Cha  aeemito  aak  fcvlh,  caomaideation  of  which 
Mold  hava  po  iatsnst  to.  lha  Ibsovetas,  who  wore 


mere  HnsnislB.   It  would  hare  been  strange,  besides, 

if  thev  had  mnde  ii*r  of  ^()  ni.inv  mnsical  notes  as  the 
aeeentx,  when  seven  Tiii^t'it  have  sufficed.  Of  the 
ntuient  Temple  music  not  a  trace  remains,  either  in 
tbe  text  of  Holy  Scripture  or  anywhere  elae"  (SaaL, 
sehuta,  Vm  ier  Form  ier  HtbraiMktn  Peetk,  afiaf  ciaer 
Ahhmdbmf  tber  die  Mumk  drr  llebraer,  1825).  Pro- 
oeeding  on  the  same  (Use  assumption  that  the  poetical 
accents  were  of  the  nature  of  a  musical  notation,  For- 
kel,  tbe  German  historian  of  music,  drew  a  concluisiun 
very  different  from  those  of  tbe  authors  now  referred 
to.  He  inferred  from  the  manifest  imperfection  and 
inadequacy  of  sueh  a  musical  1an(;uage  how  extremely 
rude  ami  iiiiy)'rfert  must  have  been  the  musical  science 
and  art  wliicb  it  represented.  He  coiuludcd,  in  fact, 
that  the  Hebrew  music  was  nothing  more  than  a  s[hv 
etes  of  cantilation  or  intoned  recitative,  and  that  it 
nevar  was  aUo  ta  advance  tM^vad  this  mdlawatary 
stage  (Gfjehirkff  der  Musit,  1, 148).  This  was  an  alt- 
surd  extreme;  for  how  is  it  conceivable  tliat  a  jMviplc 
who  made  such  splendid  projjre-.-  in  the  art  <.f  lyric 
poetry,  Le.  of  pwlry  expressly  de*iguiN|  to  Im?  married  to 
music  to  music  expressive  of  tbe  same  emotions  which 
were  expSMsed  in  the  poetry-^ould  have  lagged  so 
far  behind  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  in  the  sister 
science  and  art?  See  .SaalschlUz.  On  such  a  sub- 
ject it  is  not  safe  to  argue  from  the  practice  of  tbe 
modem  Jawa  (Bkille  h  ij-gih.  ii);  and  af  sinking  is 

something  so  exceedingly  simple  and  natural,  it  ia 
diffleult  to  believe  that  in  the  solemn  services  i^tiieir 

rrli^inii  they  stopped  nt  the  pofait  of  Tffntilatlmi 
(  Kwald,  Iltbr.  Porti';  p.  lOr,). 

The  nature  of  the  Hebrew  music  wa.s  doubtle.<8  of 
tbe  sams  essential  character  as  that  of  other  ancient 
nadona,  and  of  all  the  present  Oriental  nations;  ooiw 
sisting  not  so  much  in  harmony  (in  tlie  modem  sense 
of  the  term")  as  in  unison  or  melody  (Volney,  T»  ttr,  II, 
32.^).  This  is  the  mu^ic  nf  n.iti:re.  ami  fur  a  lon^  lime 
after  the  more  ancient  period  was  coromou  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  From  tbe  Hebrews  themselves 
we  have  no  definite  aeconnta  in  reference  to  this  sub* 
Ject ;  but  the  history  of  tlie  art  among  other  nations 
mui-t  here  also  serve  a«  our  guide.  It  was  not  the 
harmony  of  differing  or  dissonant  sounds,  but  the  voice 
formed  after  tbe  tones  of  the  lyre,  that  constituted  the 
beauty  of  tbe  ancient  music  (see  Philo^  Off.  ii,  p.  484 
sq.).  This  so  enraptured  the  Arabian  servant  of 
Kiebuhr  that  he  rri<  d  out,  in  contempt  of  European 
music,  "By  .Mlah,  that  is  fine  I  (Jod  bless  you  I" 
(Jff'srbr.ichm'b.  ntlrh  .{raliiu.  p.  ITtri.  The  wliole  of 
antiquity  is  full  of  stories  in  praise  of  this  music.  By 
ita  means  battles  were  won,  cities  conquered,  mutinies 
quelled,  diseaaes  cured  (Plutarch,  De  Muaica).  EActa 
similar  to  these  occnr  in  the  Scripiures,  and  have  al« 
really  Ii'en  iniliiMted.  Tlie  ilitTrrmt  jiarts  which  wo 
now  have  are  the  invention  of  modem  times,  .See 
Ai.AHuTii;  GiTTiTii;  SiiKMiMTn,  etc.  Respecting 
the  base,  treble,  etc,  venr  few  discriminating  remarks 
lisd  tiien  been  made.  The  dd,  tbe  young,  maidens, 
etc.,  apfK-ar  to  have  snnu  one  part.  The  Iteanty  of 
their  music  consisted  altogether  in  melody.  The  in- 
strumento  by  which,  in  singing,  this  melody  was  ac- 
companied occupied  the  part  of  a  sustaioed  iMse ;  and, 
if  we  are  disposed  to  applj  in  Ob  case  what  Mteliuhr 
has  told  us,  the  l>eauty  of  the  ooaoerta  consisted  in 
this,  that  other  {>er«i>ns  repeated  the  music  which  had 
just  l>een  sun^  three,  fi.ur.  or  li  .  e  notes  lower  or  lu;;h- 
er.  .Such,  for  instance,  was  the  cimcert  which  Miriam 
held  with  her  musical  fellows,  and  to  which  tho  toph," 
or  tafaiat,  Airaished  the  eontinnad  bass;  Just  as  Nicbuhr 
baa  alto  refnaiked  of  the  AraUtsn  women  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  '*  that  wlien  they  ilanee  or  sin^  in  their  harem 
they  always  beat  the  corresponding  time  ufxm  this 
drum"  {Reitebf$ek.  i,  1^1).  To  this  mode  of  perform- 
ance  beloags  the  24fth  Psalm,  which  resta  altogether 
upon  tha  varied  nfneantatiMi;  la  lifca  I 
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it  admitted  ;  ami  although  it  is  verr  possible  that  thi« 
niODOtonous,  or  ruthur  iiniM)nou»  ^lu^ic,  iiiij^ht  not  be 
iaterMtiag  to  ear»  tuned  to  musical  progressiono,  mod* 
nfartim*.  and  ndeneflt,  tliere  is  aonictbing  in  it  with 
wbieh  the  Orientals  ore  well  pleased.  Thejr  lore  it 
fbr  tbe  very  reason  that  it  is  monotonous  or  nnisonons, 
and  fmm  Mi  rm  in  to  China  we  meet  with  no  other. 
£ven  thu  cultivatt-d  Ctiinese,  whose  civilization  offers 
so  many  point»  of  reaemblsnce  to  that  of  tbe  ancient 
EgyptiMu,lUL«tbeireimmiitie,wUcbcoiwiati«iitifel/ . 
of  melodj',  batter  tiian  van.  a1tboai(h  It  Is  not  wbollT  | 
dW|dscd  by  them  (Dii  Ilnld^  rhinn,  iii.  '21G).  A 
muste  of  this  description  couiii  (•a>ily  di^pciutc  with 
t\n:  t'tvmpositions  which  mark  the  time  by  notes;  and 
tbu  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  Juve  known  anjtbing 
of  mnalcal  notntioa;  tir  ffaat  Oe  aceeola  aamd  that 
purpose  is  a  position  which  yet  remains  to  be  prored. 
At  tbe  best,  the  accent  must  have  been  a  Terr  im- 
perfect mean-  fi'f  thi«  purjKisc,  however  hij»h  it.-*  an- 
tiquity. Europeans  Itad  not  yet  attained  to  musical  . 
nolee  in  flie  Ilth  oentair,  and  the  Orlentala  do  not  I 
pnifi'-'K  to  h  ivi'  known  them  till  tlio  17th.  On  the 
other  bond,  the  word  nbo,  seUth,  which  occurs  in  the 
Ptalnia  and  Habakknk,  mav  Tenr  poasiUly  b«  a  mark  ' 
for  the  chan^;e  of  time,  or  for  n  i>eatin>;  the  melody  a 
few  tones  higher,  or,  as  .<«on)e  thiiili,  fur  an  accompani- 
mctit  or  after-piece  of  entirely  instrumental  music  (see 
De  Wette,  ComBtmL  Hb.  d,  Fta.  p.  82  aq. ;  Saatacbuti, 
Am  iwH^ir.  Pome,  p.  8£8  aq.)  EmU,  ITebr.  Am*&>, 
p.l78sq.)-  See  ,Si:t..\ii.  The HobtOW  music  i.i  judj.;rd 
to  have  been  of  u  shrill  i  huracter  (.<ec  Itedsbb,  in  111- 
fiv\i'»  ZriUc/ir.  lM;tO,  ii,  1  sq.),  for  this  would  result  from 
tbe  nature  of  tbe  iostnimenta — baipo,  flutes,  and  cym- 
bal*—which  wora  onplograd  fai  ua  TaaafAa  aamea 
(conp.  Miahna,  Erack.  {],  8,  5,  and  G). 

Tbe  manner  of  singing  single  songs  was,  it  seems, 
TuUhI  by  that  <  f  uthfrs  in  tin'  ■^auie  measure,  and  it  id 
usually  supposed  that  many  of  the  titles  of  the  I'salms 
•re  intended  to  indicate  tbe  names  of  other  son^is  ac- 
ootding  to  which  thaaa  wen  to  lie  sung  (see  Vensky,  in 
Mitiler*s  Mtmkal  BibUafH.  iii,  666  sq. ;  Eicbborn,  EM. 
i,  245;  Jahn.  AiW.  i,  353;  Ge.si  nius,  6'«mI.  tf.  il«6r. 
Spracke,  p,  220  sq.).    Sec  I'salms. 

Lngel  (jUutk  of  tAe  mo*i  A»eiml  \atitms, pu  ticular. 
Igo/Ae  Anvrimm,  M^gptioM,  md  Udtme$  £18(MJ)  ob- 
aerres  that  tlie  Hebrawa  had  Tarfooa  Uada  of  aaeted 


and  secular  inuiiiral  romjMf*ition?<,  differing  according 
to  the  oi'ca.Mon.'*  on  whii  li  tliey  were  employed.  These 
he  enumerate)!  us  follows :  (a)  Sacred  mufic  in  iliviru 
leprsA^  which  was  evidently  regarded  as  of  tbe  high- 1 
«iC  impintanea ;  (b)  Saerei  tatgt,  and  instramental  | 
compositions,  which  were  performed  also  in  family 
circles  (Isa.  xxx,  29 ;  James  v,  lil) ;  (c)  Military  Huuie, 
sarrod  as  well  ns  fieciilnr  (2  t  'hron.  .\x,  21 :  xiii,  12, 1 1) : 
(d)  Triumphal  tang*  (Exod.  xv ;  Judc  v ;  2  Chron.  xx, 
27, 28) ;  (e)  Hrxttic  Miuft,  alluded  to  in  title  of  I'sa.  xlr, 
A  song  of  loTca"  (Isa.  t,  1) ;  (f)  Mutic  at  Mdal pro- 
entiMu(ier. xii,  M) ;  (g)  f\mnd $ong$ (2  Chron. xxxr, 
2."i ;  E<  rU-.  xii,  .') ,  Amos  v.  10  :  2  i^.im.  i,  !'.» i ;  ill)  I'l'p- 
uinr  tecvlnr  nmgii,  i*iuh  as  the  smitrn  ot"  the  vintners 
(Isa.  xvi,  10;  Jer.  xlviii,  'XV\ ;  (i)  t  'lmtirial  mmfft  (Isa. 
xxiv,  8,  9:  Lake  xv,  25;  Isa.  v,  11, 12;  Amoe  vl,  4, 
S);  0)  Ar^bnMneet  ^Uuermt  anHtdana  (tan.  xxlU, 
IfijlU;  Ecrles.  ix.  4). 

For  the  literature  of  the  subjei  t,  see  Mosical  I:f- 

STItl  MKXT8. 

Muaie,  Cjummx.  If  uaic  (flmm  pw9a,  a  mtrse) 
is  produced  In:  the  hmnan  voiee,  and  1^  a  variety  of 

nnilici.il  iii-triiin(  nts.  F^r  the  appliralion  <»f  the  voice 
U>  musical  piir|Minci<,  8ee  .SiNt.iNti.  .Muitical  iiiM.rumeni.H 
•le  ciaaalAed  as  stringed  bistrumcnts,  wind  instrunu-nt-s 
and  inatfuaMnta  of  perciiasioo.  In  aome  strtnfcd  in* 
atronienta^  aa  tha  piano^urte,  the  aounda  are  pmdwced 
by  striking  the  uringi  bgr  kqrat  in  others,  as  the  harp 
and  gniur,  by  dnwiii|(  then  ftooi  the  poaiiion  of  rest. 


and  (loulile  has.'*,  the  slriiipii!  are  put  into  vibration  with 
a  Ikjxv.  In  wjiiil  insirunniils  the  sound  is  pruduceil  by 
the  agitation  of  au  enclosed  column  of  air;  somctas  tbe 
flute,  dariooet,  obae,  hawMm,  iagcolet— inttnuMMa  of 
wood,  and  the  trumpet,  been,  comet  a  piston,  etc.,  of 
metal,  are  played  by  the  breath ;  in  others,  as  the  or> 
pm,  harnxinium,  and  conctriina,  the  wiuil  in  ]iroduced 
I'V  other  means.  In  tbe  two  loat-uamed  ini>trumcnts 
I  lie  sound  ia  paoduced  by  tbe  action  of  wind  on  free  ri- 
bfatiogaprinnor  iceda.  Instiumenta  of  pcfcaaaian  an 
anch  aa  the  wmn,  kettle 'dram,  cynbab,  etc  Moaical 
(•iiti)|«<«itinii-«  an-  either  for  tlie  voire,  with  or  without 
ini^irunH'Uiai  aetumpaiiitnent,  or  l<>r  iiihtruments  only. 
Instrumental  nuuic  may  be  compiHM-d  for  one  or  for 
mure  iustrttmeiua.  Tlie  rondo,  tlie  concetto,  tbe  aooata, 
and  the  Ibntaaia  geaanlfy  Mang  ^  fbnMr  eiasa* 
to  the  latter,  symphonies  and  overtures  for  an  orchestra, 
and  inxtnnnental  chambrr  music,  including  duets,  irins. 
<)ii!Ut<  i~.  mill  uilii  r  (-I'Uipii'iiii'iiH  fur  fu'vcrnl  instru- 
ments, where  eacli  take!*  (he  loaii  in  tuni,  ilie  oiher 
parts  being  accmnpanimenis.  <  >f  vocal  music,  the  priu- 
dpol  fooDa  BMty  be  classed  as  church  nuiak^  chainbai 
mtunc,  dninwtie  music,  and  popular  or  national  mtHie. 
Vocal  i  ImiiilKT  music  includi  s  rniitains.  nini!ripil«,  and 
thfir  mtxlcrn  succesumrs  glce-s.  as  «ls<>  n  i  iiaiiv«-.s  arioa, 
duela,  trios,  quartets,  choruses,  and  generally  all  forma, 
accompanied  ot  iinacooaipanicd,  which  an  chiefly  in- 
lemlad  tor  email  clwka.  Dnmatie  maiie  eoa^nvhende 
mnsic  tinitcd  with  scenic  representation  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  in  the  ballet,  the  melodrama,  tlie  vaiideville,  aiul 
the  ofK'ra.  in  whiih  last  music  su]ipru^  tlie  place  of 
spoken  dialogue.  And  finally  we  come  to  cr>naidcr 
church  music,  with  which  alone  we  have  to  deal  hcfe. 
It  includca  plain  aong,  fanx-boardoo,  the  chorale,  the 
anthem,  the  taered  cantata,  the  mass  and  requiem  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  Cliurch,  and  the  uratnrio. 

Among  all  nations  music  has  always  fonnetl  a  |iart 
of  public  worsbipb  TaSm,"  it  baa  been  aptly  a^ 
"is  the  appnpriale  laiqputge  of  derataen.  A  fervent 
spirit  of  deration  inatinetireir  aceks  to  expma  Itaelf 

in  soUiT.  In  the  strains  of  pociry,  jnincil  wirh  tbn 
incjiiily  of  mutic.  it  lind.s  an  ea.-y  ami  natural  utti  rance 
ol  its  ilt  vaied  emotions."  Ainotig  the  (Migan  nations 
of  antiquity  the  singing  of  songa  constituted  indeed  a 
great  part  of  the  niO^Bna  womhipii  la  aU  their  «^ 
ligiuus  festivals  and  in  their  temples  they  sang  to  the 
praise  of  their  idol  gods  (romp.  (terl)ert.  Mutiea  Sacra, 
vol.  i.  I'rjef. ;  Iturney.  Huif.  of  Mufir  ).  Yet  no  nation  of 
anlii|iiily  made  such  extensive  use  of  music  in  tbeir 
worship  as  did  the  Hebrews  (see  the  preceding  artide)) 
especially  in  tbc  time  of  their  piaapari^  (Saaiscbttti, 
Gneh, «.  WSrdifninfi  </.  Temj^l-Mmrik  d.  UMtr  [BeiL 
1^2'.' li.  Not  only  in  the  Temple,  but  in  their  syna- 
pt^ues  and  in  their  dwellings  the  Jews  celebrated  (jutl 
with  sacred  hymns.  Sec  Psalji.  From  them  the  use 
of  music  and  choral  atnginc  waa  adopted  by  the  primi> 
tiTeChriBtwna(aeelCor.idr,lls»tGiiLw,149.  liaye 
<^4ileman.  ''The  singing  of  spiritual  songs  constituted 
from  the  lie;;inuiug  an  interesting  and  important  port 
of  n  lipou.H  wunbip  in  the  priantiva  Church"  {PrAaad 
Hii.Y.m). 

I.  Earbf  C^uklkm  ra^fM^Gratina  insbta  that  w« 

have  in  Acts  iv,  24-80  an  epitome  of  an  early  Christian 
hymn;  and  it  would  appear  from  a  close  examination 
of  other  N.-T.  .Scri|itnre  pa.s.*au'es  that  even  Christ  him- 
self, in  his  linal  interview  with  baa  disciples  before  his 
crucifixion,  sung  with  them  thocaatomar)-  paschal  i 
at  tbe  institntion  of  the  MMmoent,  and  by  bis 
pie  sanctifled  the  use  of  aaered  songs  in  the  Christian 
( "hiiri  h  I  Matt,  xxvi,  30).  In  the  opinion  of  MUnter.  the 
einiiii  nl  liiblical  archoHtlagist,  t  he  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  rentecost  was  accompanied  with  ptK-iic 
inspimiontto  whidt  tbe  diariptea  oaTO  aatcraace  in  tbe 
riiapHidiaKafsrarit«alaaiiga(Aetoii,dllf,47X  llien 
are  also  many  other  N.-T.  passages  which  clearly  indi- 
cate the  nw  of  religious  songs  in  the  wonbip  of  Uod. 
MtSiKlnawiBdhy  Hi 
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they  h»d  received, tiwl  in  close  confiiicmeiit  in  tlio  inner  '  2).    Ettsebius  a.hl^  pivoi  the  passage  a  rimiUr  inter* 


prison,  pniye<l  and  ftanjc  praiws  i<>  <i  Ml  ni  ii)i«lnis;ht 
<^Acts  xvi,  26).  The  uae  of  paaliiM  and  hymns  and 
•piiiCual  Miiga  it  nonorer  direetly  enjcnned  upon  th« 
churcbea  by  the  apoatle  aa  an  eaaential  part  of  neligioua 
devotions  (CoL  ill,  16;  Eph.  v,  14,  19;  Jamea  v,  13). 
Tho  latter  cjiiNlIi'  wo-i  a  circiihr  h-ticr  !■>  the  (Irntilr 
chiircln  H  (if  Asia,  and  therefore  iu  cotnu-ciioii  with  thnt  [ 
to  the  t  liiirch  at  ColuMe  ia  explicit  authority  for  tlie  iisi- 
of  Ming  in  the  religious  wonhip  of  the  apoetolic  cburchea 
(comp.Walch,  De  Itj/mtiU  iSetMm  Apoiktliem). 

As  the  Hchrcwn  worshipiKMl  <;fMl  in  their  homos  l)y 
saiTeil  wiiifi,  SM)  the  S.-T.  pj-ople  also  did  mil  restrict 
theac  art*  of  devotion  Ut  th(  ir  imhlif  placea  of  wor- 
•hipb  III  Uieur  aocul  cinks  and  around  their  doinc*- 
tie  illwi  th<7  nonMppMl  God  in  aaend  mofi  uaA  in 
their  daily  ooeupatiotM  they  were  wont  to  relievo  their 
toil  and  refresh  their  npirita  by  renewing  their  favorite 
<it"  Ziiiii.  rerMCiited  mid  nf1iiii<ii  in  s<ilitnr\ 
cell*  of  the  prison,  in  the  more  di<imal  abodes  of  the 


pretatioii,  snyiii^'  that  Pliny  could  tind  nothing  agilinat 
them  aave  that,  arising  at  the  dawn  of  the  moniii^ 
they  uag  hjmu  to  Cbiiat  M  C«»d  (AiA  Eeebtlatt 
iii,  88).  Viewed  in  thia  light,  in  irtddl  it  is  now  gen- 
erally viewed,  it  become*  evidence  oT  the  uiw  of  song 
ill  Christian  wonihi|)  immei'iali  ly  siihs^njiu'tit  to  the 
age  of  the  apo»tles  (comp.  Mlinttr.  M ttruch,  OjfrtAar. 
p.  25).  Tertullian  himaelf  also  distinctly  testifies  to 
the  use  of  aoiig*  to  the  pimiae  of  Ood  by  Um  pnmitiT* 
Chriitiiafc  Erery  one,  he  nyii,  was  inritcd  in  tludr 
pulllio  wonhip  to  sin<;  unto  (iixt.  nrnTilin^  to  his  ■bil> 
itr,  either  from  the  Scriptures  i>r  de  jimprio  inrftniOf 
"  imf  imiitfd  ly  himftif"  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  Mttnter.  Whatever  may  b«  the  meaning  of  thia 
plmN^  tlie  paMaga  dearty  aaaert*  tlie  use  of  Chiiatiaa 
psalmody  in  their  religious  wonhip.  Again,  he  qieiiBi 
of  singing  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Script- 
iiros,  exlKirtatious,  .mil  prayer  (/v  Auihn.r.  IM.  Justin 
Martyr  als»,  who  lived  within  half  a  century  of  the 


mines  to  which  they  were  doomed,  or  aa  wandering !  apostles,  aiul  is  himst  lf  erediunl  M  ith  Ix  itig  the  autlmr 
ciiies  in  foreign  countries— they  foigoC  BOt  to  ling  cIm  I  of  a  worii  on  Chiistian  Pudmodr,  mentiooa  the  nqga 
Lord's  song  in  the  prison  or  the  mine  or  tlw  atnnge )  and  bynina  of  the  RplMdan  ChTlNiaiw:  "We  manifest 


lands  to  which  tliey  u-i  re  drivm.  In  rdniiertinii  will 
the  (Missagc  from  Kiihi'-ii.nns  ihe  ,i|iii-.tle  wnrii^  those 
whom  he  addresses  a^^itist  the  n-i<>  ■(  \vi  n'  nnd  the  ex- 
cesaea  to  which  it  leads,  with  reference  to  those  abuses 
which  dishonored  thdr  laetamental  supper  and  lore- 
feasts.    In  opposition  to  the  vain  song«  which,  in  r^iich 


iiur  fjrntitude  to  him  by  wor^hiiipiiii;  him  in  s|iiritiial 
s<ings  an<l  tiymns  praising  him  tor  mir  birth,  for  our 
health,  for  the  vicissitudes  of  tiie  sea-sona,  and  for  file 
hopea  of  immortality"  {ApU,  r,  28).  £nael»u%  B0ie> 
over,  flimlahes  thia  impoitant  tesdnoay  of  an  andent 
histiiriaii  at  the  close  of  the  'id  rentur\' :  "Who  known 


excesses,  they  might  bedisp«ised  to  jiini,'.  they  nn-  iir;;eil  i  nut  tlie  writings  of  Irenieut*,  Melito,  and  others,  which 
to  the  sober,  reli;;ioui  use  of  psalms  niul  hyiiiin  and  exhibit  Christ  as  <  iod  and  man?    \nA  hoir  many  txmgi 


spiritual  songs.  The  phraseology  indicates,  too,  that 
they  were  not  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  psalms  of 
David,  as  in  the  .Jewish  worship,  bat  were  at  liberty  to 
employ  others  of  appropriate  religions  character  in  their 
devotions.  Says  Coleman,  "The  Corinthinns  were  ai^ 
customosi  to  make  use  of  songs  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion (t  Cor.  xiv,  2C).  And  though  the  apostle  had  oc- 
casion to  oorreet  their  disorderly  pioceedings,  it  does 
not  appear  tbtt  he  forlMde  the  use  of  aoeh  songs.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  the  high^«t  ])rohahilify  that  the 


and  oikt  of'  the  brtthrtn  thtre  art,  written  from  the  be- 
ginning {dw  tinx'K)  by  IwlieTen,  which  offer  praise  to 
Christ  as  the  Word  of  God,  ascribing  dii-inity  to  him !" 
(Ecdft.  I/ift.  V,  28X  Here  we  hare  not' only  tes- 
timony III  the  us.'  of  spiritual  songs  in  the  Christian 
C'hurch  frum  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  alao  that  there 
were  hymn  writers  in  the  apostolic  Cbmcb,  and  that 
their  aoBga  were  eollected  for  use  at  a  rtij  early  dato 
of  the  Ohfiatian  Chnreh  (comp.  Pabrieiua,  IKMisfl. 
Grcrca  [ed.  Harl.  1,  vii.  TIh--^'  spiritual  <ioiigs  of 


apostxdic  churches  diil  nut  restrict  themselves  simply  to  I  the  primitive  Christians  were  nlniost  cm  hisively  of  a 


the  use  of  the  .Jewish  I'salter.  (irotius  and  others  have 
suppoacd  that  some  fragments  of  these  early  hymns  are 
contained  not  only,  as  above  mentioned,  in  Acta,  hat 
perhaps  alao  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16.  Something  like  poetic 
antithesis  they  have  imagine<l  to  be  contained  in  .lames 
i,  17;  I  Titn.  i,  1;  2  Tim.  ii.  H-13.  Thf  ro-ioii  in 
Kevclatiiiii,  'I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the 
last,'  has  been  aacribe<l  to  tlie  same  origin,  as  has  also 
Rev.  ir,  9,  together  with  the  aoog  of  Mosea  and  the 
Lamb  (Ker.  xr,  8),  and  the  songs  of  the  efders  and  the 
beasts  ritev.  v,  !)  H).  (Vrfnin  parts  (if  the  hook  itsf  If 
hare  been  suppos<'d  to  be  strictly  |v>cticnl.  nnd  mny 
hare  been  used  ns  such  in  Christian  worship,  such  as 
Rer.  i,  4-«;  xi,  15-19;  xr,8,4:  xxi,  1-8;  xjcit,  10-l«i. 
But  the  aigtrnwut  ia  not  eoaehnive;  and  all  the  kerned 
criticism,  the  talent,  and  the  taste  that  have  been  em- 
|>l«yc<l  on  this  point  leave  us  little  else  than  niK-f-rtaiii 
eonjccti^r'  on  \»iiirh  in  hiiild  an  h y]>o| liesis"  (|,.  ;]■>:,}, 

The  earliest  authentic  recor<l  on  this  subject  is  the 
celehrated  letter  fnjtn  I'liny  to  Trajan,  just  at  the  cloae 
of  the  apoetolie  age  (A.D.  108, 104).  In  the  inreatiga- 
tlotts  which  he  iaelititted  against  the  Ohriatians  of  his 
period,  he  discorered,  among  other  things,  that  thi  y 


doctrinal  character,  "In  fact,"  says  Augusti,  "almost 
all  the  preyen^  dozolagieB,  and  hymns  of  the  ancient 
Chnreh  are  nothing  else  than  prayers  and  suppKcationa 

to  the  triune  (iod  or  to  .Tesns  ChriNt.  TJiey  were  gener- 
ally altogether  doctrinal.  The  prayers  and  psaiuis,  of 
nil  ri  ly  a  nn  ral  character,  which  the  modem  Church 
I  has  in  great  alnindance.  in  the  ancient  were  altogether 
unknown"  (Dntkw&rditfkdten,  v,  417;  comp.  Neander, 
Al^em.  Kinkenge»eh.  i,  528;  Engl.  cd.  i,  804). 

Ot>e  such  composition  of  the  primitive  Church — a 
hymn— has  come  ilown  to  us  entire.  It  \>  fniiinl  in  tbo 
I'iriiniirujuf  of  (_'lomenl  of  Alexandria,  a  work  tn-aring 
<late  about  one  huiidreil  and  fifty  years  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles;  bat  it  is  ascribed  to  another,  and  as- 
signed to  an  eolier  origin.   It  is  wanting  in  some  of 

the  inanii--i  ripts  of  Clement.  It  contains  ll;.'nralivc 
laii;4nnge  and  forms  of  e\|>ressiiin  which  were  fainiliar 
!  to  the  Church  at  an  earlier  date;  and,  for  various  rea- 
sons, is  regarded  by  Hunter  (Metritcke  Offabar.  p.  82) 
and  Bull  (A^U  >M  JVa»MF,  I  iii,  ch.  S;  pw  818)  aa 
a  venerable  relic  of  the  early  Church,  which  has  escaped 
the  ravages  j»f  time,  and  still  remains  a  solitary  remnant 
of  the  Chrisliaii  jiialrn-i  ly  iirthat  early  age.    Ii  is  cer- 


were  accustomed  to  meet  Ixforc  day  to  offer  |irais«:  to  i  taiuly  very  ancient, and  the  earliest  that  has  been  trans- 
Christ  (  h'.piit.  X.  tt7).  The  expression  used  is  some-  mitte<l  to  us  (see  Hy.mnoumjy,  in  vol.  iv,  p.  434,  coL  2). 
what  equivocal,  and  might  refer  to  the  ascription  cf  A  transUtion  of  it  is  furnished  in  Ooleman'a  .^neseitf 
ptaiae  in  prayer  or  in  song.   But  it  appear*  that  these  CXrwfMniAy,  p.  884-811. 

Christians  rehearsed  their 'Tftrr/nn  iHrtnrm"  »j//'M((r/»/v,  '     Sacred  music  nui't.  in  tlic  primitive  Chnreh.  have 


as  if  ill  responsive  songs,  according  to  the  an<-iei)t 
custom  of  singing  in  the  .Jewish  worship.  Tertullian. 
only  a  century  later,  evidently  understood  the  passage 
to  l>e  ilescriptire  of  this  mode  of  worshipping  God  and 
Chriat,  for  be  says  that  Pliny  intended  to  express  notb- 
ii^  elae  than  assemblies  before  the  dawn  of  the  mom- 
iQg     itegiog  piaiM  to  Christ  and  to  God  {Afriog.  & 


consisted  oidy  o|'  a  few  simple  airs  which  could  easily 
lie  leanie<l,  and  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  liecamo 
familiar  to  all.  An  omato  and  complicated  style  of 
musie  woidd  Imre  been  alike  ioeonpatiUe  with  the 
circumstances  of  these  Christian  wonhippers  and  un- 
congenial with  the  simplicity  of  their  primitire  foima 
(eorop,  Angnati,  DmkKMigbeUmt  In  tlMir 
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tonga  of  Zioo,  both  old  and  youtifr,  men  and  womeiit  | 

liorc  a  part.    Their  psalmody  wa.*  t!ic  joint  act  of  the 
whole  ai!*cml)ly  in  unison.    Such  is  the  testimony  of 
Hilarj',  A.L)..36o  (  (  'ommrut.  in  I'm,  xxr,  ]i.  174).  Ani- 
)>roM  remarka  that  the  injuiictiou  of  the  apoaUe,  fur-  1 
UdiUiH;  WMMB  to  apeak  in  puldie,  rdates  not  to  tiug- 
{ng,  "for  this  ia  deUghtful  in  every  age  and  suited  to  | 
every  aex"  (in  P*ti.  i,  Pmf.  p.  741 ;  cutnp.  Htztrmtron,  t 
lib.  iii,  c.  5,  p.  1-  '.    Tlie  authority  of  Chrj  'wwtom  is 
alao  to  the  itame  tfTcct.   "  it  waa  the  ancient  custom, 
ai  it  U  still  with  u»,  for  all  to  come  together,  and  unit- 
edly to  Join  in  singing.   The  yoong  and  the  old,  rich 
and  pour,  male  and  ftmale,  bond  and  free,  aU  Join  in 

one  N>ii|i  \ll  Worldly  distinctions  here  cease,  and 

the  wliuU'  iun>;rf^;ation  form  one  general  chorus"  (//"w. 
xi,  vul.  \ii,p.  34'J;  y/ow.  xxxvi,  in  1  Cor.  vol.  x,  p.  340 ; 
oomii.  Uerbert,  i/iM*co  Sacru^  lib.  §  U,  fur  other  au- 
tbofitles).  Eiwb  mooibcr'waa  inTited^  at  ptoamie  and 
according  to  hia  ability,  to  lead  their  devotiona  in  a 
sacred  indited  hy  hiiimlf.  Such  was  the  custom 
ia  the  ( 'uriiiiliian  ( 'liiiri  li.  Such  was  still  i)ie  custom 
iu  the  age  of  Tertullian,  to  which  rt  lVreni'e  ha^t  already 
been  made.  Auguattnc  alwi  reftTA  to  the  same  unage, 
and  aacribea  to  divine  iiiapiiatiwn  tbc  talent  which  was 
roai*^***^  in  this  extempoianeous  |iAalmody. 

Sndi  wa«  the  charaetnof  the  pr>aliM<Kly  of  tin-  early 
Chnrali,  conaitting  in  part  of  the  |i<titliii»  of  David,  and 
In  part  afhjnnis  composed  for  the  purp<Ht<:  of  wfirnhip, 
and  opnsdve  «f  love  and  praise  to  God  and  to  Christ 
(Nennder,i4%ai.Jr«rcAei^idLI,&i8;  EngLed.  1,804). 
Few  in  number,  and  sung  to  nule  and  simjile  nir^.  tli<  y 
yet  had  wonderful  power  over  those  primiiivc  mint*. 
The  sacred  s^tng  innpirc-d  their  devotion?  lintli  in  tlic 
public  aiMi  private  worship  of  God.  At  their  family 
board  It  qokliencd  their  gratitude  to  God,  who  gave 
them  their  daily  bread.  It  enlivened  their  domestic 
and  sMK'ial  interciiurno;  it  relieved  the  wearineiis  of  their 
daily  l.ilinr:  ii  ilietTod  lln'in  in  wililiuii',  itinifurtid  iluin 
in  ailliction,  and  »u|iporte<l  them  inidi  r  |K.'rBC-cutiou. 
"Go  where  you  will,"  says  Jerome,  "the  pluugbUMn  at 
his  plough  sings  bis  joyful  haUelt^ahi,  the  busy  aMNier 
regales  bimseirwitb  his  psalms,  and  the  vinedresser  is 
singing  oiic  i4  the  sontrs  of  I>a\  ii!.  Sucli  are  our  wmgs 
— our  Uivc-gongs,  as  they  are  f.iUi'il— the  .Mila(.<'  of  the 
obepberd  in  his  solitude  and  of  the  husbandman  in  hi^ 
toir  a^rt^  ad  Mmxtilum),  fearless  of  reproach,  of 
fieneendon,  and  or  death,  th^  contiunod  in  Hie  fees  of 
tluir  enemies  t4>  sing  their  sacred  songs  in  the  streeta 
ami  inari<«t-places  and  at  the  martyrV  ntake.  Kusebius 
declares  hiiuM.'lf  an  eye-\\  itnf.--s  in  the  fact  that,  under 
their  persecutions  in  Thebai.s  '  they  continued  to  their 
latest  breath  to  sing  psalms  and  hymns  and  thanki«- 
givings  to  the  Gml  of  heaven"  {J/i»t.  Eedtt»  viii^  9; 
eomp.  Herder.  Brirft  zitr  lirfordtnmg  itr_  Jfaaiaaffit 
7  Sdinml,  p.  *J8  u\. ;  Au;xu>ti,  y>r riXvgni^^lfeesIn^ 296- 
97;  Coleman,  Manunl,  p.  U31-^);. 

II.  /tmoratkms. — From  the  4th  centur>-  onward  the 
Christian  Church  greatly  modified  the  node  of  per- 
forming this  part  of  public  worship. 

I.  'Die  liDil  innovation  occurred  in  the  Syrian  rluireh- 
cs,  where  rrtjniiisirf  lintfin^  was  introduced,  probaldy 
TCfjr  early  in  tbc  4th  century.  >S«Hin  after  it  U'canie 
the  practice  of  tbc  Eastern  churches  generally,  and 
finally  was  transferred  to  the  West  also  by  8t.  Ambrose 
of  MUan  ( AJ>.  870X  and  was  called  there  the  Ambrosian 
style  of  music  Some  critics  believe  responsive  singing 
t.i  \.:\\v  Ii.  I  11  practicecl  at  a  very  ear)y  ilatc.  'I'lui^  ii 
w«»uld  M<  ni  Iroin  the  epintie  ol  I'liny  that  the  Christiaus 
of  whom  he  K|K-ak8  sang  ahermltlg  in  rttpomei.  The 
aneiaat  hyout  from  Clement,  tooi  above  raenlioMdi 
seems  to  be  cnimtnieted  with  reference  to  this  method 

nf  .-in^'in^.  Tin  re  boides  an  aut  lent  Imt  certainly 
f;roundlc.-'  Iniiiiiioii  extant  in  Sjcratea  (llist.  Lcfli  n. 
vi.  S)  that  I^natln.i  wan  I  be  lir<t  to  intrmlucc  this  .xiyle 
of  music  iu  the  Church  of  Antiocb.  It  was  certainly  . 
fiuniliar  to  the  Jews^  who  often  sang  rcspoDsivdy  in 
tbn  wonhip  of  the  Temple.  In  loiae  instanoea  the  I 


sauMT  style  of  singing  may  have  been  practiced  too  itt 

the  primitive  Chnrcli.  lUit  res[«iri«i\ c  >int;ing  ia  not 
generally  al;ov»cd  to  have  Ikm;ii  in  fn  ijucn!  during 
the  first  ;!(Xt  years  of  the  Christiaii  jera.  1  mode  of 
singing  was  iben  common  in  the  theatres  and  tcmplaa 
of  the  Gentiks^  and  far  this  reason  «aa  ipMnQjr  4Ka> 
carded  by  the  ptimitlv^Chriatiana  (Angnati,  DtiAm^T' 
diijh^lm,  V,  27i). 

The  l^pointment  of  tingert  as  a  distinct  cUks  of 
ofli^-en  in  the  Church  fur  this  part  of  religious  wuitdiip, 
and  the  consequent  inlnxluctiou  n{ profane  mviie  into 
the  chuRh,  marlu  another  alteratioa  in  tlM  paalawdy 
of  the  Church.  These  innovatiaas  were  flnt  made  in 
the  4th  c«.'nttir%-;  and  thmigh  tlie  jieople  continued  for 
a  century  or  more  to  enjoy  their  ancieiil  privilege  of  all 
singing  together,  it  is  conceivable  tliat  it  gradkudly  was 
forced  to  die,  as  a  ptoniscuous  asacniily  coukl  not  well 
unite  in  theatrical  araiie  which  required  in  its  perfonn- 
ers  a  degree  of  dlill  altogether  su|>erior  to  that  which 
all  the  members  of  a  congregation  a>uid  be  ex|Hct<d  to 
IHtftsess.  An  artilirial,  theatrical  style  of  mubic,  having 
no  aflinity  with  the  worship  of  God,  soon  began  to  take 
j  the  place  of  those  solemn  urs  which  before  had  iiupiied 
the  devotiona  of  hia  people.  The  munc  of  the  theatri 
was  transferred  to  the  church,  which  accordingly  be- 

'  came  the  mcik  nf  tln  ntricd  poni](  and  di.-|  l(iy  rallier 
I  than  the  liouac  uf  prayer  am!  i>f  praise,  to  inspire  liy  its 
I  appropriate  and  sataan  ntc^  i  lie  spiritual  worbhip  of 
1  God.  Tlie  oonaeqnenoes  of  indulging  this  depraved 
I  taste  for  seeidar  music  in  the  ehnivb  are  exhibited  bjr 
\eander  in  the  f.illdninc  extract:  "We  hnvv  to  n  gret 
that  biitb  ill  the  KuntiTii  ami  the  \\'e^tc  ni  Church  their 
!<acreel  lnu^ic  iiad  already  assumed  an  artitieial  and  the- 
atncal  character,  and  was  so  far  removed  from  iu  orig- 
inal simplicity  that  even  In  the  4th  eentiuy  the  abbot 
Pambo  of  Egypt  complained  that  heathen  melodies 
[accompanied  as  it  seems  with  the  action  of  the  hands 
anil  the  feel]  liad  Ik^cii  intrci<liiced  into  their  Church 
jisalnuKiy"  {KirchtHijftch.  ii,  tXl :  corop.  Hcriplorr*  Kc- 
cUtuirtUi,  Dt  Mutica,  i  [  l"**  !  J,  3 ).  Isidore  of  Pelujiium 
also  complained  of  the  theatrical  singing,  especially  that 
of  the  women,  which,  instead  of  inducing  penitence  for 
sin,  tciidetl  much  more  to  awaken  liinfni  desires  (in 
HiUwlh.  I'tilr.  vii,  Jcr^niie  alw,  in  remarking 

upon  K(ih.  v,  10,  says:  "May  all  hear  it  whose  business 
it  is  to  sing  iu  the  church.  Kot  with  the  voice,  but 
with  lhaAMrrf,we  sbgprnoca  toOnd.  XbtShetht 
comedians  should  they  raise  their  svMt  and  liquid 
notes  to  entertain  the  assembly  with  theatrical  songs 
nin!  nil  Indies  in  the  church,  but  the  lire  of  giHlly  piety 
and  tbc  knowledge  of  the  Scri|)tures  Khould  inspire  our 
taofft.  Then  would  not  the  voice  of  tbc  singers,  but  the 
utteranoe  of  the  divine  word,  expel  the  evil  spirit  from 
those  who,  like  Saul,  are  pomeased  %rlth  it.  But,  mstead 
of  tliis.  that  .'■iiinc  spirit  is  invited  ratlu  r  to  the  poMtes- 
sioii  of  thoM-  »iu)  liavc  converletl  the  hoiiM'  of  Ciod  into 
a  pagan  theatre"  {CommaU.  in  Ep.  Kph.  lib.  iit,  c.  5, 
torn,  iv,  p.  887  [ed.  Martianc]).  Until  the  6th  or  7th 
century  the  people  were  not  entirely  exdndcd  fiwB 
participntiun  in  the  pitalmody  of  the  Church,aad  Uanj. 
there  Were  \\\v)  continued  to  bear  some  |»art  in  it  even 
after  it  liad  bccnnie  a  cultivated  theatrical  art,  for  tlic 
practice  of  which  the  singers  were  appointed  as  a  dia- 
tinct  order  uf  the  Chtuvb,  but  it  was  mainly  in  the 
chorus  or  in  res|^ioiise»  that  the  people  could  have  their 
part.  Thus  it  wmui  came  aljout  that  the  many,  instead 
<i|'  uniting  their  hearts  and  (heir  voicec  in  the 
of /ion,  could  only  sit  coliUy  by  as  spectators. 

8.  Heresy  Urgely  pervading  the  Church,  and  mak- 
ipig  rapid  headway  by  incotpontion  itito  hymna  wWch 
were  the  Uity's  property,  various  restrictiona  were  llMiat 

time  lo  time  laid  ujKUi  the  if*  nf  byinnit  humiiu  cofii- 
}ni,\iiiitn  in  di<ttiurtit>n  from  the  inspired  p.%alms  of  I)avi<l; 
and  linally  ilie  1  burdi  antlioritieit,  in  order  more  effect u- 
olly  to  xiMii  all  encroachments  of  hsresy,  were  driven  to 
the  necessity  cither  of  cultivating  and  iiapiwving  thdr 
own  piabnody,  or  oToppoaii^  thtir  aathoritjr  to  stay  tba 
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jjro<rTes*  of  till*  evil.  The  former  was  the  cxp*'!!!^!!  of  [  naous  work  on  FrrhAtimtini!  Polity,  the  f5r?it  four  Wiok« 
Ainbroai',  Hilary,  (Irogory  Nazianzen,  Chrj-scvntoni,  Au-  I  of  which  Bppeare<l  in  liV.W,  and  tho  tifili  in  ib'M.  From 
jimHimi,  etc.  lint  the  other  alternative  in  turn  was  also  the  date  of  tliat  masterly  defence  of  the  pulitjr  of  the 
attaiapced.  Ttie  cbuivhM  bgr  tockainucal  autbotkjr  1  Cliuich  of  KngUnd  down  to  the  pment  day  no  mat*- 
«r«ra  ratrictid  to  the  nw  of  the  pMltcr  and  otber  «»>  |  rial  ehange  haa  taken  place  in  the  nueieal  aerviee  of 


that  Church.  The  Lutheran  anil  KpiiH^ipal  chnrchcsi, 
Inith  in  Europe  and  Amerira,  have  also  a  solt-tnn  wrvice, 
wliile  the  Reformed  (  linri'h,  im  ltidin^  t\\c  rri^liytcrian 
and  Independent,  have  a  plain  wleclion  of  melodies  to 
wUah  the  tneiricHl  tValnis  Paraphraiei^  and  Hymna* 
are  art.  There  is  almoat  nniveraally  a  precentor  or 
leader  of  th4  aaned  mmie  in  the  eon^f^ation,  antl  in 

mitiif  rri^c*  a  s('l<  i't  clioir  or  band  of  malp  and  female 
voices,  while  tlie  whole  congT»'^ation  is  expected  to  join 
in  Liliiu    Where  that  wa*  not  the  vernacular  |  in  this  solemn  part  of  the  devotional  exerci«ies  of  the 
tonpip,  this  nil*  was  of  neceteity  an  effectual  bar  to  tanctaaiy*  For  a  number  of  yean  past,  while  Komish 
the  participation  of  the  peo]ile  in  this  part  of  poUle  |  ehuiehea  in  Eorape  and  Ameriea  have  made  a  gorgccoua 


iionical  »onjj<  of  the  Scriptures*.  All  hymns  of  merely 
human  composition  were  prohibited  as  "f  a  danirerous 
tendencv  and  uiwuitabU-  to  the  purpoivs  i>f  jiublio  wor- 
ehip.  The  Synod  of  l^aodicea  (A.D.  31  l-4i4«>.  c.  59)  felt 
itaelf  eompelled  to  pass  a  decree  to  that  effect.  The 
decree  wan  not,  however,  fully  enforced;  the  clergy 
eventually  daimeil  the  ri.t;lit  "f  performing!  the  sacred 
mu»ic  as  a  privilc:;*'  txcUminl'i  ilfir  turn.  And  linally, 
the  more  elTeclually  to  exclude  the  |>oople,  the  sinpng 


wor-itiip.  H  'sidi's,  the  d<«  trinr  was  indu-<trii>nsly  pnipa- 
galcd  that  the  Latin  was  the  appropriate  lan;,'iia>fe  of 
devotion,  which  heoano  not  the  profane  Hp«  of  the  laity 
io  tbeae  itUgiona  iolefluiitiaii  but  only  thoae  of  the 
derity,  who  Ind  been  consecrated  to  tlie  servies  of  the 
Manctuiry.  Tlii^  exp:'diiMit  nhut  out  the  people  from 
any  partifi|iatiiMi  in  tliis  dulitjlHful  part  of  public  wor- 
■hift.  The  Kcfurniaiitm  ai^iin  rastori'd  li>  xhc  |>eople 
their  ancient  and  inestimable  ri^hu  At  that  time  the 
'  pait  of  tlM  sonrieea  of  the  Komish  Church  was 
J  Io  muaieal  notes,  and  on  the  occasion  of  ^reat  fes- 
tivals the  choral  service  was  performed  with  great  pomp 
bv  a  niiniiToitH  choir  of  men  and  boy:*.  That  abu.ifs  of 
the  most  tla^rant  kiml  had  found  their  way  into  this 
department  of  Komish  wonhip  is  bejrond  a  doubt,  as 
tbe  Council  of  Trent  found  it  neceasary  to  issne  a  dome 
on  the  subject,  in  which  they  plainly  state  that  in  the 
celebratinn  of  tho  ma.<t>«.  hynui-<.  iniiii  df  a  pr<irn!n>  nnd 
othcm  of  a  Ix-w'ivion-H  naturi',  li.i:l  crrpi  into  tlie  HiTvice, 


dUplay  of  their  musical  servire,  which  is  still  divided 
l)Ctwetu  tlie  cbaiitfl  of  the  priests  and  the  theatrical 
performances  nf  ilie  clinir.  made  op  altoi^ether.  as  a  rule, 
of  regularly  trained  musicians,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
who  have  thus  perverted  roost  effectually  tliodevotloiul 
ends  of  sacred  music,  the  Protestant  chniehea  have 
aroused  to  a  more  careful  training  of  their  whole  con- 
prejjati'ii;  in  the  art  uf  sacred  music,  that  this  interest- 
ing and  impressive  part  of  divine  worship  may  Ixr  coii» 
ductc<l  both  with  meloily  of  the  voice  and  of  the  heart 
unto  the  Lord.  See,  however,  for  details,  especially  en 
the  innovadoBS  in  the  Plotesunt  chufcfacs,  the  inHneace 
of  sacred  song  as  exhibited  in  recent  tilDCa  in  nvivai% 
the  articles  PsALMoi»r  and  Kkvival. 

III.  /  V  of  lnitrmmi$  kt  tht  C!l»r«l«— The  Gndn 
as  well  as  the  Jews  weminmt  to  USB  liiilmiienta  as  ao> 
companiroents  in  thdr  sacred  songs.  The  converts  to 
Christianity  nccordinf;ly  must  have  In^eii  familiar  with 
this  mode  of  singing;  yet  it  is  generally  believed  that 


and  given  great  scandal  to  pn»f4'ssors  of  the  truth.    But '  the  primitive  Christians  failed  to  a«lopt  the  nse  of  in- 


Jbty  this  decree  the  council,  while  it  arranged  the  chond 
asrvloe  on  a  pioptr  foodngi  IkMtag  it  Iton  all  extra- 
neons  matter,  gave  ehanl  nraiie  abo  a  sanction  which 
it  had  hitherto  wanted  From  that  time  the  Church 
of  Rome  began  to  display  that  profound  veneration  for 
choral  music  which  it  haa  continued  to  manifest  down 
to  the  present  day. 


strumeatal  mosie  in  their  religious  worship.  The  word 
^wtXXcTy,  whieb  tbo  apostle  osto  in  Bph.    19,  haa  been 

taken  by  some  critics  to  indicate  that  they  sang  with 
such  accompaniments.  The  same  is  supposed  by  some 
to  l>e  intimate<t  l>y  the  t.'(iMen  harps  wliieli  .Iidm.  ia  the 
Apocalypse,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  four-and-twenty 
elders.  But  if  this  be  the  correct  inference,  it  is  strange 


The  Pntastanta  at  the  Befimnatioo  differeci  on  the  I  indeed  (hat  neltber  Amhraoc  (in  Pta.  t,  Pnrf.  p.  740), 


jolject  of  sacred  music.  The  Lathenms  in  great  meas- 
ure adopted  the  Komish  ritual,  and  retained  the  choral 
service.  Home  of  the  Reformed  churches  varied  more 
widely  from  Rome  than  others.  Calvin  intn>iluced  a 
.plain  metrical  psalmody,  selecting  for  nse  in  churches 
the  venfam  of  the  IWins  by  Mairot,  wbidi  he  divided 
into  small  portions,  and  appointed  to  l)«  sung  in  public 
worship.  This  Psalter  was  bound  up  with  the  (leneva 
Catechism.  When  the  Reformation  was  introJuceil  into 
Ei^land,  Henry  Vlll.  himsidf  a  musician  of  considers' 


nor  Baril  (in  P$a,  i,  voL  ii,  p.  71^),  nor  Chrysostom 

( I'tit.  j-li.  viil.  V,  131),  in  the  noble  ('neuminms  whiidi 
they  severally  pronounce  upon  music,  make  any  men- 
tion of  instrumental  ipusic.  Basil,  imleed,  expressly 
condemns  it  aa  wiidstering  only  to  the  depraved  paa* 
slens  of  men  (Ifoat.  iv,  roL  %  p.  81).  and  nust  hare 
Imtu  led  to  this  condemnation  beeaue  aome  had  gone 
astray  and  Ijorrowed  this  practice  fWmi  the  heathens. 
Thus  it  is  rejMirtecl  that  at  Alexandria  it  was  (be  cus- 
tom to  accompany  the  singing  with  the  tlute,  which 


_-J  celebrity,  showed  his  partiality  for  the  choral  service  I  practice  was  expressly  foriiidden  by  Clement  of  AK 
by  letaioing  it.  The  eathedial  musical  service  of  the  i  exandria  in  A.D.  190  as  too  weridiy,  but  he  then  !»• 
Kefortned  Cfaoreh  of  Rnghmit  was  framed  by  John  Mar- '  stitnted  in  iu  stead  the  use  of  the  harp.   In  the  thm 

Ijeck  of  Windsor,  in  a  form  liitl.>  difTeront  from  that  .if  ( 'nnst.-iiitine  the  (Jreat  the  Ambrosian  chant  (<|.  v.) 
which  is  at  present  in  use.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  ,  was  iiitrt>duccd,  consisting  of  hymns  and  psalms  srnig, 
ancient  foundations  of  conventual,  collegiata^  and  catho>  it  is  said,  in  the  four  first  keys  of  the  ancient  Greek, 
ilral  churches  make  no  provision  for  an  oigaidal,  but  The  tendency  of  this  was  to  $teularhe  the  nausio  ertho 
simply  for  canons,  minor  canons,  and  choi^ttiept.  The  Chunsh,  and  to  eneonrage  singing  hy  a  ehoitt  The 
first  Act  of  rnif.irmity,  passpd  in  tlu;  reii^n  of  Ivlward    tjeneral  intnuliiction  of  in»trinnrnial  niii^ie  can  ccrtain- 


VI.  allowdl  the  clergy  either  to  jidojit  the  phiin  metrical 
p<alin  >dy  <<t  to  preserve  the  use  of  the  choral  service. 
The  musical  part  of  queen  £Ux«both's  Itturin^  is  said  to 
have  been  arranged  by  BMfcer,aitbblsihep«f  OmlMlMiTy. 
The  Puritans,  however,  odjJecMd  atraogly  to  the  cathe- 
dral rites,  particularly  "  the  tossing  the  Psalms  from  one 


ly  not  lie  assigned  Io  n  dnte  earli'-r  th  in  the  5th  ami  tJih 
centuries;  yea.  even  (iregory  the  'treat,  who  towards 
the  end  of  the  6th  century  added  greatly  to  the  existing 
Chnteh  tnurie^  tSemitiMkf  pioblbited  tiM  nse  of  inatni> 
menta.  Serenl  eentnrics  later  the  inttoduction  of  the 
organ  in  sacred  service  gave  a  place  to  instruments  as  ae> 


side  to  the  other,"  as  <  '.irt\vri_-!i;  -nr!  .istically  describes  companiment.s  for  (christian  sonj;,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  musical  service;  ami  it  was  re^nrdcil  as  inconsistent  this  they  have  In-en  freely  useil  with  few  exceptions.  Tho 
with  that  beautiful  sim]>licity  which  might  ever  to  char-  '  first  organ  is  tielieved  to  have  l>een  used  in  Church  ief> 
aeteriie  the  ovdijuuiee  of  divine  woohip.  The  mnwIis  i  vice  in  the  18th  oentury.  Organs  were^  however,  in  we 
made  by  Puritans  upon  the-  nmaiflal  as  wen  aa  other  |  befhrs  this  in  the  theatre.  They  were  never  regarded 
[Hirtiotis  i,f  the  cathedral  service  wi  re  nii^nf  reil  with  ivitli  fr.-nriii  the  I'a-teni  Chnrch,  and  were  vehement- 
groat  ability  and  power  by  Kichanl  Hooker  iu  hia  fa- 1  iy  opposed  in  some  of  the  Western  churches.   In  Scot- 
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bod  BO  organ  u  allowed  to  thb  dajr,  tateept  In  a  few  |  bb  ioflncBee 


limpk,  thon|;htful,  atpirinif, 


Epbeopal  churolics.  Sop  Mrsic.  Ixstiu'Mkntai.  In 
the  English  conv<K'aiiiiii  lu'Kl  A.I).  I.'>ti2,  in  quci;n  Kliza- 
beth'a  time,  fi>r  st-tiiiuj;  the  liiiirfry,  the  ri'tainiii);  of 
orgaiu  was  carried  only  btf  ti  ca$tiivf  vote.    See  Ukuax. 

nr.  Soared  Muie  at  a  Science. — A  certain  sort  of 
munc  seems  to  have  existed  in  «U  oonotriea  aad  $1  all 
time«i.  Kvcn  inatrumental  mosie  b  of  a  T«ry  eailjr 
datf.  re]<ri"M-iitatiun*  ol'  musical  instrumental  <»ccur  on 
the  Egyptian  olidi&ks  and  tumlis.  The  Hindu,  Cbi- 
ncae^  and  Japanaaa  nnsic  is  probably  what  it  waa 
tbouianda  of  ycaia  ago.  The  CbmesCt  whoae  muie 
practicafly  n  unpleaaant  to  nfined  can,  hare  some 
swpft-ioiiod  iu.HiriinidUn.  and  a  notatitm  l^r  ihr  iik-Io- 
dit■^l  |)ljiyp<l  "11  ttifin  which  ia  sufiicicntly  i  li  ar.  l  licir 
hiniory  and  fables  touching  the  art  antedate  Ijy  many 
centuries  those  of  classic  nations  The  higher  style 
of  Oriemd  BMuie^  wbkh  haa  a  United  degree  ef  nelo* 
(Uous  merit,  with  rhythma  bgbaUy  and  disUnetly  diawn 
from  oonsociatioo  with  poetry  as  rcline^l  and  liquid  as 
tbu  Italian,  may  bo  fuund  in  that  of  India,  datin<;  also 
from  remotest  aiitiquity.  Tlio  |t<>ctical  Icp-ndsof  Ilindo- 
ataa,aildlndeedorallS)utheni  Asia,  rival  thoie of  Clii> 
na  and  Greece  in  ascribing  fabulous  effects  to  mosic. 
The  Ilindfts  consider  every  art  as  a  direct  revelation 
from  heaven,  and  whilp  lln  ir  inferior  deilifs  ci'Miniuni- 
cated  other  art.i,  it  was  Uratima  him.telf  w)io  jiri-M'nu'ii 
music  to  mortals  The  music  of  the  llelirfws  i.i  .su{)- 
poiod  to  lunro  bad  a  defined  ifajrthm  and  melody.  The 
Ofeeka  nnnhaied  mnate  anionfr  tht  aeieBeea,  imd  ttnd- 
ieil  the  mathematical  pmportiona  of  sounds.  Their 
rauHic,  howe\  er,  was  but  poetry  sun^,  a  sort  of  musical 
recitation  or  intoning,  in  which  the  melodic  part  was  a 
mere  acceotoiy.  The  Romana  Iwirowed  their  nunic 
ft«m  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks^  and  had  both  stringed 
instruments  and  wind  instrument?". 

The  music  of  mo«ieni  Kiiro|>c  i*  a  new  nn,  to 
wliii  li  iKiihiiiu  .iiinl<>pni»  seems  tn  have  existi-^l  ainoiit; 
the  nations  uf  antiquity.  We  look  therefore  to  the 
early  music  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  whoae  fostering 
inthienoe  through  aevecal  oentnibi  tha  pmemtbo  and 
progress  of  art  waa  dae,  (br  the  fbondatlon  upon  which 
the  modern  sy.'-tem  it  built.  Tlio  early  mu'iic  of  the 
Chriatian  Church  wa.-*  probably  in  part  of  Cireek  and 
in  part  of  Hebrew  origin.  The  clmral  was  at  first  sung 

in  octavca  and  nnlal^n^   St.  Ambmae  aad  Giegoiy  the  j  of  a  very  eariy  date,  waa  almost  wholly  kwt,  and  i 
Great  (590-001)  directed  dMb  ittanllon  to  to  faspinnre> )  qoently  mdody  had  to  be  dtaeorered  agdn,  ao  to  epeal^ 

alKiut  the  year  U!00.   It  was  not  the  learned  musicians. 


cere,  and  noble,  but  de,»titiite  "f  pa'-^imi  and  tendemesw. 
The  ini(>t  spiritual  ot  all  art.",  it  rai>od  the  heart  into 
immediate  communion  with  the  Iiitinitc.  and,  w  hile  cel- 
ebrating the  mystery  of  the  divine  sacrifice  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  maaa  to  wUdi  it  waa  capedaBjr  ae», 
it  found  opportoni^  to  express  and  to  elevate,  by  iis 
rarious  combinations  of  sounds,  ever>'  kind  of  Christian 
fvoliiig.  The  centre  of  this  whwd  wa."»  the  papal  clia|h- 
el,  and  its  laat  creative  roaster  wa-*  (Jregorio  Allegri 
(t  16i0),  whose  Mutrere,  compoHHl  for  a  double  choir, 

expranaa  with  wonderful  atmplicilgr  ail  the  calm  and 
profnond  Mdferinga  of  a  Chriatbn  bent  beneath  the 
Saviour's  croaa. 

The  invention  of  the  organ,  aiul  its  um*  in  accompa- 
nying the  choral,  had  a  large  Hhan^  in  the  develupment 
of  harmony.  Along  with  the  music  of  the  Church,  and 
indeptndantljr  of  it,  aeeular  mosie  waa  mahing  grad- 
ual advances,  guide<l  more  by  the  ear  than  by  science ; 
it  seems  to  have  ha<l  n  more  decided  rhythm,  (bough 
not  iiidicate<l  as  yet  by  b.nrn.  The  airs  which  have  1*- 
come  itational  in  diflferent  countries  were  developments 
of  it,  bat  it  had  its  chief  seat  in  Bdgic  Gaul;  md  the 
reconciliation  of  mu.Hieal  .science  with  musical  art,  begun 
in  FUnden  by  Joacpiin  Deprte  in  the  15th  centnrr,  was 
I utii]il(  ii<l  ill  the  17th  centuri-  by  Palestrina  and  his 
M'hiMtl  nt  Home,  and  reacted  eventually  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical style.  "&Iediseval  Church  music."  wiys  Prof. 
Faine^  '*did  not  fulfil  tha  entire  niaaioa  of  the  ait,  for 
it  fhlbd  to  embrace  within  ita  scope  of  enpiesmon  all 
the  nature  of  man.  leaving  out  nn  inipi  .riant  element  of 
artLstic  reprctentatiim— bin  cnrtbly  act ■«  anil  |iasKiona.  It 
was  reserved  for  K-cnlar  music  t<i  Mipply  this  want. 
Mosie  can  abo  exprem  outside  of  the  Church  the  higb* 
est  priacipba  of  idigbB  and  monltly,  aa  tb^  biflaaaea 
the  sentiments  and  actions  of  men.  The  Beformatko 
of  the  16th  century  was  undnuhledly  the  means  of  giv- 
ing a  new  itnniil><'  !"  the  ciiliivatinn  of  seiriil.ir  ir.ti-ic, 
which  previouiily  had  lieen  ignored  and  held  in  con- 
tempt by  the  educateil  musicians  and  ei-clcfiastics;  and 
in  Germany  tha  Beformation  was  also  the  source  of  a 
new  style  of  sacred  mosic  of  popular  origin.  During 
the  abwilute  reign  of  niedui  val  coiniterjmiiit  the  sense 
of  mel(Mly  which  existe*!  later  in  the  wiiigx  of  the  trou- 
badours and  minnesingens  and  other  jMipular  ntehnUes 


ment,  and  under  them  Home  sort  of  bannony  or  counter- 
|K>int  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  service  of 
the  Church.  The  billcr  was  the  fatbcr  of  the  (Iregnri- 
au  chant,  upon  the  hr<j«d  foundation  of  which  the  mu- 
aw  of  the  Caiurch  rested  for  several  ccotoriaik  Fbrtber 
adrances  were  made  by  Guido  of  Areaao,  to  whom  no- 
tation by  lines  and  spaces  is  due ;  but  the  ecclesiastical 
music  had  still  an  uncertain  tonality  and  nn  uiicortaiii 
rhythm.  Franco  of  t  'oKigiie,  in  the  13th  centur)*,  liist 
indicated  the  duration  <>f  notes  by  divenuty  of  focm. 
Ue  and  John  of  Muris  in  tbo  following  century  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  more  rapid  prognao  of  aaemd 
music.  It  is  during  tbcir  j>pri<i<l  of  CbristLm  erclcsia.*- 
tical  life  that  mu'lern  nui>ic  lir*l  ai  lamed  the  character 
of  an  art,  by  which  ibe  dcvmit  heart  gives  utterance  to 
its  cmutionsL  Its  style  was  at  that  time  serious,  grand, 
and  full  of  expnsriaa  only  whan  takan  aa  a  whole ;  and 
as  the  Church  would  not  renounoe  the  few  melodies 
vrhich  had  long  been  used,  art  could  exert  its  power 
only  on  tbo  bairaoni<'s  l.y  \%  birb  they  were  embellishetl. 
The  coiiacqucnoe  was  tliat  many  imitaton  adopted  an 
aniticial,  dry,  and  bataad  Itind  of  inuaie,  which  derived 

all  ita  life  from  aona  aaenlar  aint  mingled  with  it. 


but  men*  dilettanti,  who  took  thcM"  first  steps  on  a  new 
path.  In  It.ily  the  iMcn'.i'-iiii,'  inierc-t  in  ancient  liter- 
ature and  art  led  to  an  anient  desire  on  the  |tart  of  cul- 
tivated men  to  restore  Cireek  tngedy.  Enthnuaats 
painted  iu  splendors  in  glowing  eobn.  They  believed 
that  modem  counterpoint  oould  not  oompare  with  an- 
cient iiiii^ir,  <  iilu  r  with  respect  to  the  simple  beauty  of 
the  mekMly  or  the  comprehensive  cleamens  and  rhetor- 
ical expression  of  the  wonb.  Tb»  idea  of  restoring  tbo 
ancient  drama  and  mode  waa  fint  advocated  at  tba 
meetings  of  a  aodety  of  ocbalara  and  artiale  at  Flonneew 
The  names  of  Vincenzio  (ialilei,  Caceini.  Cavalicre,  and 
I'cri  have  come  down  to  w  a.i  a.s.MK'iate<l  with  these  fee- 
ble Ijoginnings  of  the  musical  drama.  X«  the  ri'mdt  of 
their  effuru  they  unfolded  a  new  element  in  music,  the 
modem  redtatUft  out  of  wblob  tba  ffir  waa  gndualfy 
devdoped.  It  b  true  (he  heavy  and  monotonoua  red^ 
tative  which  the  Florentine  dilettanti  had  intrMinced 
n  inaiiii  il  for  a  time  a  doubtful  experiment ;  mi  the 
love  fur  dramatic  re))rcsentation8  heljicd  to  fU'tain  the 
novelty  until  tbo  advent  of  original  masters,  hkc  Mon- 
tevetde,  Cacestini,  and,  above  all,  Abwandio  Scariatti. 


The  Synod  of  Trent  entreated  the  po|)c  that  he  would  I  Under  their  gni  janoe  the  rerHathe  grew  more  flexiUe 


dcvis*'  yaniv  ]i\:m  by  which  thin  state  of  things  might 
be  ifnpn)\-i'ii.  .Marcellus  II  accordingly  discloseil  his 
views  to  an  enthu.<>iasii<:  young  man,  and  soon  after,  un- 
der the  papaqr  of  I'aul  I V,  I'aleatrina  presented  to  the 
world  bb  Jftsaa  ifanvtft  (1&&6).  Thb  waa  tha  com- 
«r  a  tcvolatkm  ia  aacrad  amab^  wUeh  bj 


mid  expre.s.'.ive ;  the  dramatic  ani.m  nnd  lyric  pns*inii 
of  the  play  were  heightene<l  l)y  means  uf  the  orchestral 
accompaniment,  and  the  tnio  arioto  style  of  singing 
waa  foimed.  Finally,  the  o«r  aprang  into  life,  and  the 
of  beantifU  and  aanooaaa  mtdody  was  fairty  inao- 
The  opata,  wlikb  thos  appeared  neady  eoo* 
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iy  with  the  Refurmation  and  revival  of 
i  (■lioailfiOO),|{naify«olM86dtlMdoiiuHiiofnii- 
aift  luly  adTanotdio  mdody,  and  Gamany  in  har> 
Oioay.  Inslruint'iital  rtui'>ii<  in  this  way  came  lo  occupy 
a  mora  and  mure  proinincnt  place.  Upon  Ba(;re<l  roii!»ic 
the  iuduence  of  the  upcra  was  very  marked.  It  brought 
afaoat  tha  iotioduetioa  of  aolo  ainging  and  ioatnuiMotal 
aeeompaninime  Into  aaend  mnaiei  and  in  eomaqnanM 
tlic  -^trii  t  r!i-.i.T<tiral  style  w«ii  ffre*'')'  nio<lificd.  In 
the  cour-K'  ol  the  l«th  ciiitiiry  halian  Church  music  had 
wandered  so  far  away  fnnti  iIh-  r  haste  ideal  of  I'aleittrina 
aa  to  loae  ita  aacred  style  alnniKi  wholly.  Theao  inno- 
vatioDt  in  the  field  of  music  hruuglit  about  a  cr>ntlict 
with  the  old  ecdcaiaatical  atjrli^  which  atmgglad  in 
Rome  to  maintain  ita  (i^roand.  The  ceniamiaBca  wai 
that  the  school  of  music  founded  by  Neri  began  tO  per- 
for.n  in  the  oratorium  pieces  relating;  to  subjeeta  ftom 
aacred  biatoiy.  In  this  way  came  into  exiittence  the 
oratorio,  intemediate  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
Btylca  of  muatc,  and  more  diarinetly  expremive  of  pre- 
cis clinnutcr:'  an  l  ■<itu3ti<iiis.  niDre  n^'ncaMo  i;i  its 
melo(lies,  ami  richer  in  its  instrumental  a<i <iiii|iaiii- 
meuts  (comp.  Ha-M',  <"//.  J/Ut.  \>.  4t;.ii.  Not  oulv  im  the 
Coatinent)  but  alao  in  KiiKhind,  tbia  siiccic^  of  aacrtnl 
nmaic  made  iia  way.  During  the  changes  introduced 
there  in  ecclesiaatical  muaic  at  the  Itoatoratiun  the 
•choni  of  PurccU  (q.  v.)  bad  ariaen.  This  paved  the 
way  {'IT  the  oratorio,  and  a  little  later  Mnclaiul  adopted 
the  (rcrmaa  Hanilel,  who  was  the  precursor  of  ilaydn, 
llosart,  Beethoven,  Spubr,  and  Mendelaaohn.  These 
naKen^  though  tb^  eateipciaed  their  gifts  in  ahnost 
ererjr  noUe  form  of  musical  oompositioo,  dedicated  their 

gaiUUS  e-;irrially  to  the  pure  and  saldima  thcme.s  of  re- 
ligion, llaiulel's  forty  o]>eras<  are  almost  forgotten;  his 
long  career  as  a  dramatic  coni))0!«^'r,  however,  served  aa 
an  exoellent  school  for  hia  lacuUiesi  and  his  triiuapha 
te  tlia  Md  of  4tnlarfo  OMiie  wan  bat  die  natnial  firuila 
of  bia  previous  discipline.  Handera  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  sincere  faith  rendered  hirii  fully  worthy  aa  a 
man,  us  «i-ll  as  an  arti.-t,  to  create  sm  li  vvurk-i  as  ihr 
MtMiak  ai)ii  Itrarl  in  t-yypt.  These  masterpieces  are 
not  mere  lyric  and  dramatic  workai  tiKy  postess  a 
grand  ot^^activa  and  ideal  cbataelcr,  oonpanble  only  to 
the  greatest  works  of  art;  to  the  Greek  drana  er  the 
romatitic  tragedies  of  Shakc»i)fare.  15iit  the  oratorio 
we  do  not  care  to  see  rcgardol  an  the  highest  tvfjc  and 
cxpiession  of  modern  Church  music.  Aa  such  the  can- 
tataa  and  pasiiMi  music  by  Bach  express  BMMra  intenaely 
and  vividly  than  any  other  oompositiooa  a  prafinmd  re- 
ligious conviction.  The  I'luniim  to  St.  Malifieir  has  no 
rival  in  it'*  .'•pecial  form.  It  is  the  nio.st  dramatic  and 
vivid  coiicejition  in  art  of  the  trial  and  dcatli  of  Clirt-t. 
Amon^'  hundreds  similar  works,  thLt  is  the  only  music 
that  has  lired. 

Here  it  may  mott  appropriately  be  stated  that  all 
sacreil  muuc  since  tha  18th  centnry  moat  be  divide*! 
into  two  general  divisiona,  choral  and  ji'junitf  music. 
Choral  muaic  ia,  in  iu  original  form.  Church  singing 
only,  in  which  the  melmly  is  solemnly  slow.  It  la  de- 
void of  oniaflMiit,  and  not  twund  to  a  stiiel  ofaaerranoe 
of  tioic^  Fignnte  music  is  the  eseentioa  of  religious 
pieccH  with  a<'i'nm|>animeiit  of  ItiatluaMBtS,  and  aro!>e 
from  the  choral  iuel<Mlie't  arranged  fer  four  ur  more 
voiicM,  and  iiavini;  for  iheir  theme  hymns,  paalms,  or 
passages  of  Scripture.  Frum  the  aigna  or  liguna  used 
in  tlw  dilTerent  parts,  and  whieh  wen  not  nnd  in  eho>- 
ral  mmic,  tliis  style  received  tha  name  of  flgurate.  The 
organ  mm  generally  used  in  it  to  conduct  and  assist 
the  viijrc.  suliHcquently  stringcil  and  wind  iiis^tru- 
mentH  were  gradually  adde<L  At  tirst  the  instruments 
were  used  only  to  give  the  tone  to  the  singers.  At  the 
Jtefonnation  the  Calviaiatic  Church  catirel|y  n{jected 
the  use  of  instrnmenta.  The  ancient  Italian  masters, 
andl  as  r.il- >trina  and  Orlando  di  I^imo,  composed  no 
iaatmmeutai  luu-sic.  Yet  Luther  introduced  the  custom 
of  iHtving  chorals  exec u toil  by  instruments.  The  gen- 
oral  nae  of  the  organ  for  ancompanimcnt  dates  bam 


about  the  year  1640i>  Fignnte  music  and  choir 
aa  distingiiiabed  from  eongregatiooal  Moging, 
alnady  In  the  fuguea  and  motets  of  the  14th  onitniyy 

in  which,  after  one  part  had  ci>mmenred  the  Hinging^  it 
was  taken  up  hy  a  wc<ind,  then  l>y  a  third,  a  fourth,  and 
hnally  taken  uj)  ag.ain  by  the  tirst,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
We  liad  it  alao  iu  manycompoeitioosof  the  tinea  of  the 
Bafemailoiti  m,  far  Inatanee,  in  the  ftstire  songa  of 
John  Eccard  (t  1611).  Hammerschmidt  ( f  1675 »  gave 
to  this  style  a  fuller  development,  and  eutiiled  it  by  the 
name  >S  umiiri;;iil.  Ii;  Italy,  in  the  liliii  century,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  oiM^ra,  as  we  have  sevn  above,  was  not 
without  iuduence  ou  sacred  music,  which  gradually  ac- 
quind  a  more  secular  atyle.  Beaidci,tlilaaliokdt4ithe 
use  ofmusieal  instruments  in  the  chmehei.  Prom  Italy 
the  custom  w  as  intrndnced  into  (  Jermany  by  John  I'ra*- 
torius  (t  Itl-l)  and  Henry  SliiUz  tt  17G-.'i,  and  thus 
gave  liae  to  the  awtatr,  in  which  John  Sebastian  Bach 
particularly  dtstiuguisbed  himself,  and  of  which  wa 
have  spoken  rtove.  By  ali  these  innovationa  it  is  tie« 
licved  the  old  wlemn  Style  of  Mcrcil  music  lost  t,'r(iini<l, 
and  the  oratorio  itself  gradually  turnj-tl  more  to  ilie  op- 
1  rn.  .^Iii/art  ami  Heethoven  wrote  sacred  muhic  in  pre- 
ciisciy  the  same  style  as  operas.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Romiah  dergy  did  not  better  the  position  by  re^ 
turning  to  the  aote-Falcstrinan  mode  of  chanting  mam, 
and  this  was  not  without  a  certain  influence  again  in 
making  the  nacretl  nmAc  of  the  I'rotejUaiit  churdics 
more  secular.  The  importance  of  iuKtrunienutl  nm-sic 
was  alao  on  the  increase;  overtures  and  dancing-tunes 
were  often  played  on  the  orgso  before  and  after  service. 
It  la  only  with  tlie  revival  of  evangelical  piety  that  a 
chaiiiTf  comnience<l  to  be  ix-rceptible  in  sacred  music:  it 
was  ijroujjht  about  mainly  by  the  tflorts  of  such  com- 
posers as  C.  F.  Becker,  J.  C.  II.  RUck,  G.  W.  Komcr,  and 
by  the  collection  of  classical  pieces  for  the  oigan  pttl>> 
lisbed  by  Koeher,  SUdwr,  and  Freeh  ia  1851.  Thean> 
cient  llgurate  pieces  wen^  al-to  remodelled  Ijjr  stidi  com- 
posent  aa  Kllck,  X.  \V.  Kn  h,  C  (J.  Reisriger,  .Silclier, 
!■  rcch.  I'almer,  etc.  In  this  ctmntry  Ijowell  Mawn  (([ .v.) 
may  be  aaid  to  be  the  father  of  Christian  Church  music. 
He  ia  certainly  the  founder  of  the  American  school  of 
aaered  song,  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  thst  onr 
musicians,  especially  composer),  are  vcr>'  largely  influ- 
enced by  European  culture,  [ktri ii  nl.irly  (icrrn.m.  See 
Hawkina,  General  llUt.  of  thr  Srinur  ami  /'nu  tii  r  n  f 
Music  (LomL  ITTti;  new  <  «1.  IK.V!,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Bumey, 
Bitt.  <(f  Music  (Ix>nd.  177&-89, 4  vols.  4to) ;  Forkel,  6'e- 
seUUKs  <L  Mtuik  (Leipa.  1788,  S  mis.) ;  Hnlfaih,  ni»t.  of 
MimI.  Mutir  {Im\A.  IWVi);  Fetis,  Hist,  f;,  n,  rah-  '/<i 
Mu.tiijiir  (I'afis.  4  voU.  out,  but  yet  unlinishtili  ;  I  haj>- 
|M  II.  Hifi.  of  .Mufir  (  Ix>nd.  1874  ati<l  sq.,  4  voL*.  );  Nau- 
maiui,  Umgettaltung  der  Kirchemmuik  (ltid2) ;  J'talmat^ 
geamg  ja  ier  KvoHgeL  X'wtsAe  (18fi6);  roiiiwa«<  «i  itr 
CuUtirgttdt.  (1869-70);  Riddle,  Christian  AmUqmiiet,  p. 
3K4-391 ;  Bingham,  Orient*  KccU*iattic<t,  p.  315  sq.; 
Tiiihaut,  VeUr  lltiuh.il  ,hr  Tonkunst  (Heidelb.  1826); 
Laurenzin,  (jffrhi<  htt  d'  r  Klrrhenmujtii  bri  d.  tlntienrm 
tr.  Deuttchen  (Iji-ips.  iH.'rti  i ;  Mansi,  xxix,  107 ;  Wiseman, 
Tkt  Offieu  qfJioly  Week  (Lond.  8vo);  Fink,  in  Zek- 
sckrijh  f.  Aarf.  f%eoln^e.  1842;  Pierer,  Unktrttd  LtA- 
i<m.  ix,  r><)7;  Jlilman,  ';/'  Christittniltj  and  /..OfBa 
Chriftian'^y,  Xeaiuler,  i  h.  Hint.;  Schaff.  CA.  Ilitt.;  VImX' 
tor,  KccU*.  Hist,  of  England.,  p.  263;  Ch.  and  WoHdf 
1867,  art.  ix;  Brand,  Pcgp.  Amlimitiet  m  Crieot  Brilamf 
ii,S«7  8q.;  Haidwiek,iraif.4»/'MaiB;AinmifSDn,p.a87- 
389;  Ilase.  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  1^  466^ 
C7&;  and  c«j»ecially  f'oleman,  Manual  of  Prelacjf  and 
Hilualitm,  ch,  xii.  .See  also  the  articU^s  in  I.imd,  Qu. 
Htr.  .\pril,  aru  ii;  July,  1871,  aru  v;  OcU  1872, 
aru  i;  Catholic  World,  March,  1M70,  art.  iii;  For,  Qa, 
iierc.xx,29aq.{  xxiii,lil-248.  (J.U.W.) 

Mturfc  Iwa-nif  MWTAt.  As  there  an  many  Cbib- 
tian.t  who  hohl  that  the  um'  <•(  instrumental  music  in 
the  Mcred  services  of  the  Church  diH-s  not  tind  its  wai^ 
rant  in  the  ^'e^v-Te.sIa^lent  Scriptures  we  here  append 
an  article  on  this  ncgatiTa  poiilinn.   We  add  a  lisw  ar* 
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gmbeiiti  «a  lAmartive.  Fulbwing  n  closely  after 
the  ))i5(oricfll  diicuirioii  rumUbed  alMivc,  the  intfuiriqg 
student  will  be  the  better  able  to  jw\^:(•  fur  himaeUT 
whether  inatruim'iitals  can  be  usctl  in  '  'In  ifU'in  wi)rship. 

L  Agaiiwt  tlie  use  uf  inatrumeiiU  in  Chri.ttiau  churcb- 
M  the  following  reasons  may  be  urgcti : 

1.  Tktrt  t*  M  wamaU  in  the  Aev  Teitamait/or  iKtir  i 
vae.   {it)  There  is  no  example  of  tueh  hf  Pfeter,  Paul,  | 
John,  Janu'!«.  nr  ilio  Ma-'ttT  liimst'lf.  nor  liy  any  others 
ill  tho  nposliilic  aj^f;  nor  have  we  any  in  the  liryt  Ihn-o 
ci  ntiiries ;  iiyf  until  the  niy»tcr}-  of  initiuity  was  slronp- 
ly  «t  work,   {p}  We  have  no  command  either  to  make  i 
orto  oae  them.  It  ie  daimed  that  4*aXXwrric  In  Epta. 
V,  19  requires  playing  on  strings;  but  that  is  expressly  I 
(lei  lareil  to  be  done  in  the  heart.    (Sec  in  a  following 
((ara^rraph.)    (r)  We  Ilnd  no  ilirccii       l.  rinal  or  inci- 
dental, for  their  um;  while  we  have  line  u[Hni  line  about 

aingiof— what  to  ring,  when  to  sing,  bu  w  to  sing. 

1.  tiutrumentt  wren  not  uteti  tn  tAt  wonUp  ^ tke  an- 
rinU  fynagoffue.  They  belonged  to  the  tabernade  and 
the  Tom|ile.  esjwcially  the  hitter;  but  were  never  in 
the  cougTCgatiuiial  a^isemblies  of  (itMt'it  |>eoplc.  The 
■minpek  nd  other  loud  instruments  were  used  in  the 
■ynagoRue,  not  to  aooompanjr  the  paalm,  bat  in  oele* 
bnting  certain  feasts  (Ler.  ncv,  9;  Numbb  z,  10;  Fsa. 
Ixxxi,  Tlicre  waa  a  feast  of  tnim[«'t.^  (Lev.  xxiii, 
24;  Nunil).  xxix,  1).  They  were  used  lur  pnx-lamation, 
in  g')ing  to  war,  in  moving  the  cam|v<i,  in  as}*eniljliiij,' 
the  congregations,  as  well  as  in  triurophs,  coronations, 
and  other  extraordinary  oocanions  (Numb,  x,  1-10 ;  Lev. 
xxr,  9 ;  1  King*  i,  84 ;  Joel  ii,  1 ;  Jcr.  vi,  1,  ct  aL).  Sucb 
celebrations  resembled  our  tlay  of  Independence,  but 
wcrv  nun  h  niurc  lievmidnal,  and  xutlm!  roremonial  in 
tbcir  mcauing.  Conrad  Iken  tells  m  thai  i)ie  Sabbath- 
dagr  waa  iotioduoed  with  blowing  trumfH  t.t  at  the  wyna- 
•gqgiNa  MX  tioMI.  At  the  lint  Uaat  they  dropped  the 
imtnmienta  of  husbandry,  and  rrtomed  home  from  the 
deld.  This  was  on  Friday  evening,  as  we  call  it.  At 
the  second  blast  they  cUme*!  all  otBces,  isbops,  and  place.-* 
of  business.  At  the  third  blast  pots  were  removc<l 
fkom  tlie  fire,  and  culinary  oocapation  was  suspended. 
The  other  three  blowings  were  to  deagnatetbe  Una  be» 
twaan  commim  and  Micnd  time.  All  of  these  uses, 
though  cniiiH'cted  with  tiie  worship,  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent Imni  the  |isalm<Hly  in  which  they  >voic-  ns^d  r.t 
the  Temple:  but  {ii)  No  bint  is  given  in  Old  TesUment 
OT  New  that  instruments  were  ever  u.«od  in  the  syna- 
gogue wocship.  (i)  Orthodox  Jew*  do  not  allow  the 
organ  or  any  other  instrument  in  their  SA  tiagogiiea: 
only  Hcformed  cir  Liberal  Jews  have  inlrodueed  the  or- 
gan and  nuny  other  iniiovalions.  {r)  ArcbKologisLs 
(MtaMn^  JahlV  Cnlmct,  Townsend,  ct<-.)  make  no 
■nention  of  inatrumcnu  in  the  wonhip,  while  they  de- 
scribe minutely  the  fbnritnre  of  the  i<>-nsgogue;  and 
Hahn  particnlnrly  nf>tirc«  the  sinpinp  of  the  doxoloijieH. 
such  a!t  IVa.  l\.\ii,  18;  Ixviii,  1;  xcvi,  G;  and  cxiii,  1. 

Iken  gives  four  doxohgies  liir  the  Salibeth,  but  no  or- 
gan or  harp. 

8»  T%i  wrljf  Brfvrmm^  vohm  *k*y  nmte  oat  tf  Jtoats, 
nmoved  them  at  the  motuimentt  of  iitotatiy.  Lather 
(»lled  the  organ  an  ensign  of  Raal ;  Calvin  said  that  in- 
strunietital  miusic  was  imi  tiiii  r  tn  be  .-uluiiteii  into  the 
Chriyliaii  (.'hurch  than  the  incense  and  the  candlestick; 
Knox  called  the  organ  a  kist  [elMst]  of  whistles.  The 
Church  of  EoiRland  revived  them,  aipinst  a  very  aUmng 
pmtest,  and  the  English  dissenten  would  not  touch 


4.  Tke  ifuti  umniU  o  f  tke  former  econuni;/  in^rf  rtrf- 
monioL  This  i.i  pntbably  the  chief  rea.>-in  lor  their  iim' 
in  tbo  Temple.  They  were  not  merely  ligurativc,  like 
hnad,  water,  wine,  )i|^t{  oor  neidy  ^pieal,  like  Isaac, 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  nanna;  they  were  figurative, 
typical,  and  ceremonial,  as  appears  thus:  (n)  They  dc- 
(lended  largely  on  the  prie^tliiMwi.  'I  lie  triimjtet  was 
the  Icoiliiig  instrument— ma.-ter  ol  the  whok;  this  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  priests  (Numb,  x,  8,  9;  xxxi, 
«t  Josh,  vi,  4(  2  Chnm.  xiii,  12,  ii).  The  amaller  in> 


strumrats  belonged  to  the  Leritcs,  whose  MaliOB  val 
aijiaiaiag  the  priests  (1  Chnn.  xxiii,  28;  xxv,  1-8). 
In  the  worship,  as  well  as  in  celebrations,  both  were 

combined  (1  Kings  i,  89,  40;  1  Chron.  xv,  14  I'lS;  J 
Chron.  v,  I'i,  et  al.).  Thus  all  were  made  to  depend  on 
the  priesthood.  (6)  Thoy  were  combined  over  the  ssc- 
rifioes  (see  espedally  Nnmb.  x,  10;  xxix,  1,  2,  etc.;  1 
Chron.  zt,  S  Chron.  rii,  6,  6;  xxix,  26-28;  xxx, 
'21.  etc.;  F.zra  iii,  I.  .'),  U\  II  ;  N«  h.  xii.  -l.'?;  eomp.  ver. 
27,  a.'i.  Ml,  41,  4.")  47).  (r)  '1  hey  belonged  to  the  na- 
tional wor>hi|>  III"  the  peculiar  people  (Kxod.  XT,  SO;  S 

Sam.  vi,  5,  lb)  i  '*AU  the  house  of  Jstael"  (1  ChroikxiB, 
6, 8;  XV,  8,M;  S  Kings  Hi,  1S.16;  nalxviii,tt).  flo 

it  had  been  arranged  from  the  first  (I  Chron.  xxv,  l-8\ 
and  so  carried  out  to  the  last  (Neh.  xii.  45\  Inciilen- 
tal  event,*.  n>  %sell  ;ks  set  forms,  show  the  s;iiiie  connec- 
tion: the  "coin|iany"  in  1  Sam.  x,  !>  were  coming  down 
fmn  the  high-place,  and  those  in  Isa.  xxx,  29  are  go- 
ing up  to  iu  David'a  individual  hasp  via  like  his 
songs,  a  preparation  fbr  the  Templet  and  the  incident 
of  2  Kings  iii,  l.'i  w.ns  a  national  affair.  Hence  (rf), 
even  when  iiitnxiucetl  as  symbols  in  the  ApocalypM>, 
they  are  grouped  with  their  usual  cercmmiial  accom- 
paniments. Trumpcta  are  not  then  presented  as  part 
of  the  musie,  though  piominent  Ibr  oOer  uses.  The 
"bar|H-rs"'  tinve  their  **\  iaLs  full  of  odors,"  stand  with 
the  l^uib  tlint  had  been  slain,  arc  on  the  sea  of  gla^s. 
anil  sinf;  the  s^mg  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  They  have 
their  Mount  Zion,  their  twelve  tribes,  their  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, their  Temple  and  ita  pillars,  their  seven  can- 
dlesticks, ark  of  the  covenant,  altar  of  incense,  golden 
censer,  pot  of  manna,  cherubim,  white  rolies,  palm- 
branches,  with  oth(  r  which  have  p.isseil  away 
together;  aoconting  to  Ikb.  vii,  12,  "The  priesthood 
being  changed,  there  is  made,  it  dvaynK  (of  neecsrityX 
a  change  also  of  the  law."  The  use— valid  use— of  all 
these thingiaeeaied when  Christ  yielded  up  his  spirit  on 
the  rroHs.  The  Tery  sanctum  sanctorum  was  thrown 
open  when  the  veil  wis  rent.  The  Christian  Church 
carried  her  singing  not  from  the  Temple^  Itot  fkon  the 
synagogue.    See  byxAOOOUK. 

6.  Intlrumewlal  mmde  it  vieompaMt  iriA  UrteHam 
for  tinging  gieen  in  the  X.  T.  (o)  Heb.  xiii,  15:  "Let 
us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  the 
lip*."  This  exhortation  is  given  in  terms  of  the  <  >.  T. 
(I'sa.  1,  14;  Ixix,  30,  81;  cxvi,  17;  Hos.  xiv,  2,  Sept.), 
yet  the  fonnal  deflnition  of  prriaa  makca  it  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Up^  not  Iff  the  organ.  (6)  Kph.  v.  19: 

Singing  and  making  melody  (^AXovrr c,  touching  the 
rhords)  in  the  heiart  t»  the  Ixird."  Praise  reijuin-s  more 
thttn  the  mere  "talk  of  the  lips"  (Prov.  xiv,  ai);  but 
the  accompaniment  is  not  an  instrument  in  the  haixl, 
but  a  living  organ  of  some  sort,  (c)  CoL  iii,  16 :  "  Sing^ 
ing  with  grace  in  your  hcarla  to  tlm  Lord."  In  tUa 
passage  "grace"  an>iwer»  exactly  to  v^riXXovnc  — 
"touching  the  chords"  in  the  heart ;  both  passages  har- 
monize in  requiring'  fiomething  besides  the  voice,  as  do 
many  others.  But  Uiat  something  is  not  a  machine  in 
the  hand.  What  is  It?  What  waa  qrmbolized  by  all 
these  cymbal*,  organs,  haipa^  Inimptia  these  '^tUqga 
without  life  giving  sound?"    The  general  idea  of 

Christian  i)ef(ple  is  that  they  nil  were  intemh  il  to  repre- 
sent grace  in  the  heart — the  working  of  a  regenerated 
soul  in  gratitude  to  God.  Hence  the  martyr's  excla- 
mation, "  O  for  a  wdl^aned  harp  t"  and  the  prayers  of 
gndly  people  for  tiieir  hearts  to  be  put  In  tune."  John 
Bunyan's  account  of  Mr.  l"e;triiif.',  «  ho  was  always  play- 
ing on  the  ha.te,  witli  rn.-iny  .>~uch  allusion.<(,  chime  in 
4'xactly  with  the  wlmle  iilca  of  acceptable  worship  (.lohn 
iv,  24,  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth 1  Cor.  xiv,  16,  "i  will 
sing  with  the  spirit"). 

This  idea  is  sii|i|:>orted  by  the  following  eonridera- 
lions:  (<i)  In  the  paxnayes  aliove  cited  "grace"  in  one 
answers  to  "meloily"  in  the  other,  and  lM>th  are  in  the 
hearu  (.'>)  Tins  "ineliHly,"  this  •  grace,"  is  different 
from  the  '  singing" -su|Kradded  to  the  "fruit  of  the 
i  lipaw"  (e>  The  "  hatpa"  hold  the-same  fefattim  to  pnrisa 
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that  the  vUlfi  of  "odore"  do  to  prayer.  1  Cor.  xir,  15: 
"I  will  pmy  with  the  spirit"'  (T-a.  <  2;  IIiv.  v,  K; 
viii,  3, 4),  (d)  Tbey  are  eminently  ailapte<l  tu  reprc- 
aetit  **  grace"  in  •  radttf  of  aapecu.  Take  the  follow- 
ing (with  the  trampat  m  ■M4  im  pwidamatinn  we  have 
no  concern  here,  but  witti  tbe'inttnitDentt  of  prai'oe) : 

(1)  They  rrprofiit  L'jnrt-  as  it  ilrn!^  witli  the  decYiost 
moving  of  the  affccttuiii>,  both  in  sorrow  and  joy.  In 
Im.  xV  awl  kri  w«  ha%'e  the  workings  of  pity,  even  lo 
hopalcv  ttMuaiamtioa,  windiag  ap  witb  tbia:  "My 
boweb  ahall  •omd  like  a  hatp  for  Hoab;"  and  lika  «x- 
prps^^ifiiis,  Ixiii,  15;  Jcr.  iv,  19;  xlviii,  3<>;  xxxi.  21), 
inariiin;  conip.  Jer.  xxxi,  4  with  Joh  xvii,  0.  Thty 
combine  the  deepest  mixture  of  M>rrow  and  joy  ((icn. 
xxx>i  27 ;  Kua  iii,  10).  The  change  of  feeling  ia  Mine- 
timaa  rviy  tadilan  (Job  xn,81;  1  Chron.  xiii,S-lt; 
Ucv.  xviii,  19-22).  The  aaroe  aound  will  give  aonx>w 
to  one  and  joy  to  another  at  the  rame  time  (I  Sam. 
xviii,  6-9;  r«a.  xcvi,  9-13;  xcviii,  6     "iih  K<  v.  i.7). 

(2)  They  represent  the  countlesw  variety  of  graeiouA 
ex|>criencca,  with  their  wide  range  of  degrees  and  im- 
periitcliona,  from  Bunyan'a  *'Mr.  Fearing"  op  tbnqgb 
tenor,  alto,  and  treble,  with  leger-Hae  atwre  the  dooda 
(2  Tim.  iv,  6-8).  The  combinatinns  of  inu-i<-al  notes 
amount  to  millioiu  of  millions  The  harp  of  a  tltousond 
Strings  is  a  low  approximation  to  playing  on  the  chords 
of  the  bean  to  the  Lord.  (8)  Thejr  leprasent  grace  es- 
pecially in  ita  pleasanibhi  aspects  pleasing  and  being 
pleawd  (P.fa.  xcii,  1-4).  Godly  sorrow  is  real  sorrow; 
the  liar|t  ha.H  a  xolemn  sound  when  playe<l  on  the  ba.<<e. 
•Still  the  (lowtT  |<ri'ili>ininating,  both  in  mu^ii'  :imiI  in 
grace,  lit  joy  (Kcv.  xiv,  3;  xv,  3).  Durinj;  Uie  battle, 
long  before  the  triumph,  the  tabret  and  harp  are  heard 
amid  the  din  of  war  (Itt.sxXfS2).  The  believer  is 
sometimes  a  captive,  and  then  he  suspends  hia  harp  on 
the  williiw,  because  for  the  time  he  has  no  'yy  i  I'.'vn. 
cx.vxvii.  2 ).  In  every  caae  short  of  this  he  can  Joyfully 
touch  (he  chords  in  the  heart  (Isa.  xxxviii,  20;  Uab. 
iii,  17-19).  (4)  They  npnsent  aU  this  gnwa  in  the 
heart  aa  soucthing  that  haa  been  put  there  (Phl  ir.  7\ 
The  natural  melody  of  the  soul  i*  \»^t  in  the  fall— the 
strings  are  broken:  "Vo  roust  be  born  a^ain."  The 
Ethiopian  treasurer,  when  born  of  water  and  of  the 
•Spirit,  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Spiritual  joy  is  not 
natural,  but  gracious;  ncitlier  ia  it  unnatoral,  it  fita  the 
place;  it  ia  supernatural,  restoring  the  soul  to  its  orig- 
inal, and  with  greater  security  (Isa.  xxxv,  10, "  Ever- 
lasting joy  upon  their  )>«adn"j.  Kzek.  xxviii,  13  gives 
some  insight  into  this  matter:  ''  The  workmanshi))  of 
thy  tabrets  and  of  thy  pipes,"  ele.  There  it  textual 
difficult  here  of  no  ordiiiaiy  breadth ;  but  whether  the 
IxTsonage  addressed  be  Ithobal,  or  Adam,  or  Abaddon, 

it  illustrates  the  c.T-e  in  liaiid;  eaL'h  liml  the  jxiwer  of 
music  coucn-ated  %vith  him  ehjM'cially  Lurifer.son  of  the 
morning.  There  was  a  time  when  the  muniiiig-stars 
sang  together,  Apollyoa  with  the  rest.  Such  labreta 
and  pipes  must  have  been  of  a  sinritiial  nature,  as  they 
were  of  exquisite  "workmanship"  (Eph.  ii,  10, "  Wc  arc 
his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
work-H;"'  f^i  fil'  i  <;.il.  vi,  15;  v,  0).  The  m-w  rrt  jiiiini 
prtwluces  the  I'aiih  >s  hich  works  by  love,  and  hnnnonizes 
the  niuMc  of  Moses  ami  the  Ijimb  (Psa.  cxix,  &4  ;  xl,  8 ; 
Horn,  vii,  22;  lleb.  x,  9).  The  renewed  soul  singe  that 
song  which  no  other  can  learn.  Sueh  a  one  has  the 
melody  beIotii;iiit;  to  instruments  of  very  honorable 
name  (1  Climn.  xvi,  42;  2  Chron.  vii.  f. ;  Hvv.  xv,  2; 
Isa.  xxxviii,  2t);  Ilab.  iii,  19;  I'm.  Ivii,  7,  *'My  heart  is 
prepared— I  will  sing  and  ^aAi*,"  Sept.).  (5)  They 
repfesent  graee  in  ita  perfcction— the  sliUimfty  of  hear- 
cnly  Joy.  light  has  its  own  kind  of  sublimity  :  heiK  e 
we  read  of  "the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  liicht." 
Lii;ht  reveals  otl)e<M^  m  a  ili^i.'in'  i':  nnL^ic  carries  us 
away.  Music  is  incomplete  uidcss  voice  and  liarp  go 
together.  Ezekiel's  mellifluous  oratory  cmikl  not  be  il- 
lust rated  by  the  one  without  the  other  (Exek.  xxxiii, 
88).  The  Teupla  moaie  wpwaMted  very  fiilv  the  joy 
«r  that  bottia  when  the  amat  Siofir  will  pndde,  the 


glory  of  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard:  it  i«- 
•  reserved;"  yet  it  is  ■prepared"  for  them  ilint  love 
him;  where  song  and  harp  and  organ  blend  with  sweet 
odors;  while  they  sweep  the  chords  nf  the  heart  to  tha- 
LonL    (H.  II.) 

II.  In  favor  of  fiatnmmtiei  MfuXie  fhtr  Cftirr«l«f,  ft 
may  tie  replied  that  the  alwve  consiilerations.  however 
plausible  in  general  and  often  beautiful  in  sentiment, 
are  rather  speculative  than  logical.  But  more  particu- 
larly, it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  such  perlonnancaa 
were  not  cnstonary  or  known  in  the  aacied  eenrleea  of 
the  primitive  Christian*;  if  we  would  authoritatively 
exclude  them,  it  must  lie  provetl  that  the  N.  T.  posi- 
tively forbids,  or  by  direct  imjilieation  diseountenanees 
them.  There  are  many  practices  of  modem  times 
whidt  are  perfectly  lawlbl,  proper,  expedient,  and  edi- 
fying, which  were  not  known  in  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity.  Such  an  argtiment  would  repml)atc  Sun- 
day-schooU  and  numerous  wfll-.-ipiirnvi  A  in^iiimion^  of 
the  present  day.  Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  pur- 
posely left  all  theae  immaterial  questions  ami  detailed 
arranflnmniHi  dlacfetiaaarjr  with  the  Church,  and  it  ia 
best  they  shonld  so  remain.  TfaMa«)iange^andi«Hg>. 
ious  observance:^,  where  not abaolnldy  pftaoibei^  IBMt 
be  moditicd  aceordingly. 

\Ve  might  justly  atld,  under  this  head,  that  there  is 
no  positive  pioof,  after  all,  that  instrumental  rouaie  did 
not  in  any  case  aooonpaay  the  aongs  of  tha  eaily  Chiis-: 
tians.  The  evitlence  a  tUfnlio  is  always  insecure.  In- 
deetl  the  reasoning  ahove  is  not  altogether  ronclusive 
on  this  very  point.  The  presumption  i.i  uTtainly  ihe 
other  way,  for  it  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  persuiu 
who  had  always  been  accustomed  tu 
mental  musie  with  the  services  of  the 
was  the  caae  at  laut  with  the  Hebrewt,  who  formed  the 
nucleus  and  dominant  element  of  tin'  inf.nit  <'tiurch  — 
would  have  suddenly  and  totally  abjured  this  tk-lightful 
and  inspiring  part  of  divine  w>ttsihip  nndcr  a  new  tenn* 
omy,  nnless  there  had  been  soma  «iprM  pnhibition  or 
absohite  incompatibility  respecting  it.  On  the  oontrary, 
such  an  accompaniment  has  lieen  found  in  all  ages  a  de- 
cided stimulus  to  devotion,  and  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
the  strains  of  vocal  melody.  It  Ls  so  congenial  with  the 
^irit  of  Christianity  that  the  most  remarkable  and  sub> 
lime  eflbffta  of  genius  in  this  field  have  been  tlHiio  of 
Christian  eompoeers  and  Christian  performen. 

Finally,  therefore,  to  interdict  these  concomitants  of 
congrepaiional  wor>>hip  in  a  mistake  savoring;  rifaveti- 
cism  antl  iconocLasm.  It  is,  moreover,  a  scientilic  blun- 
der, as  well  as  an  aesthetic  degeneration.  If  the  Oki»T. 
saint  could  profiubly  employ  instrumental  musie  aa  n 
means  of  grace,  why  should  it  be  denied  the  Christian? 
If  David".-,  ^.iiil  ti../k  wini;  with  rele^tial  viuor  as  lie 
itirtnig  his  lyre  in  accord  w  ith  his  devout  layi-,  wliy  may 
not  the  modern  saint  relroh  his  soul  with  the  ravishing 
harmonies  of  the  oigan  'i  The  immortal  productions  of 
Hoiart  md  others  reqidie  the  full  orchestra  to  bring  out 
their  grandest  effects,  and  even  the  ordinarj'  songs  of 
the  Chun'h  arc  greatly  enhanced  in  their  power  over  the 
heart  when  pnj|K'rly  aeeompanii '1  fr>ini  the  choir.  The 
human  voice  itM'If  is  but  one  instruim  nt  of  music ;  and 
the  ex(^i«>rience  of  the  truest  and  purest  believers  in  ev- 
eiy  age,  whether  in  high  or  low  condilion,  has  attested 
the  healthfhl  and  edifying  influenea  of  instniiBental 
symphony,  when  duly  subjected  asa  handmdd  to  MCifd 
lyrics  and  vocal  execution. 

Musical Instru metitnorTMell ebrews.  The ' 
obscurity  attaching  to  this  snfaject  has  long  been  ftit 
and  eomplained  of.  The  rabbins  themselvea  know  no 
more  of  fhi-j  tiiattiT  th:in  other  commentators  who  are 
least  uciiuaiiit.-'i  with  .lewi-li  alTairn.  The  older  writ- 
ers on  the  sulijoet  hail  no  nii-ans  of  a«si'-|iii^  tlieir 
speculations  by  examining  any  repre.icntutions  of  the 
actual  instruments  in  use,  either  anumg  the  Hebrews 
themselves  or  in  the  neighboring  nations.  But  much 
light  has  of  lata  been  tittown,  by  the  dlscoray  of 
^fitiaa  aad  Amftltm  moBMaenli,  npoa  the  f 
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inento  which  were  ased  by  these  two  great  peoples— 
the  nraiT«t  neii^hliorB  of  the  Hebrew*,  and  with  wboin, 
at  ditren-nt  |>criod»  of  their  history,  they  came  into 
close  and  lung-continued  contiict;  und  we  have  now 
the  advantage  of  Ix-iiig  able  to  infer,  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  probability,  if  not  with  al-MiIute  certainty,  from 
these  collateral  examples  what  were  the  forms  and 
powers  of  at  least  the  princi|tal  instruments  referred 
to  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  'I'his  recent  enlarge- 
nipnt  of  our  know  ledge,  however,  still  leaves  much 
mom  for  further  light,  citpeciaily  in  regard  to  the  pre* 
ci^  inAtruments  intended  by  particular  Hebrew  words. 
There  i»  yet  much  difference  of  opinion  among  Hebrew 
scholars  uud  antiquarians  upon  this  point  of  primary 
importjince ;  and  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct 
mcjins  of  idcnlitication,  and  of  any  clear  and  steady 
troditiun  among  the  Jews  themMrlves  ujion  the  matter, 
it  is  hnnlly  to  be  expccte<l  that  the  obscurity  which 
ftill  encumbers  this  port  of  the  subject  can  ever  Ite  en- 
tirely remuvc<l.  W'c  sec  certain  instruments  different 
ftvm  our  own  in  use  among  the  modern  Orieotals,  and 
we  infer  that  the  Hebrew  instruments  were  probably 
not  unlike  tlwse,  liecauso  the  Orientals  change  but  little, 
nnd  we  recognise  in  them  the  peoples,  and  among 
them  the  habits  and  the  manners  described  in  the 
Bible.  We  find  also  many  instrtimcnts  presentetl  in 
the  sciil|iti)res  of  Greece  and  Home,  nnd  wo  need  not 
refuse  to  draw  inferences  from  them,  for  they  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Kost,  and  the  Homans  distinctly  re- 
fer them  to  Syria  (.Juvenal,  Sal.  iii ;  Livy,  /lut.  xxxix, 
6).  When,  however,  wo  endeavor  to  identify  with 
thc«e  a  particular  instrument  named  by  the  Hebrews, 
our  difficulty  begins,  liecause  the  Hebrew  names  arc 
seldom  to  be  recognised  in  tlwse  which  they  tunr  lK>nr, 
and  because  the  Scriptures  afford  us  little  information 
respecting  the  form  of  the  instruments  which  they 
mention. 

I.  airinfffd  IrutrHtnmtt. — We  begin  with  these,  be- 
cause u|Hin  almost  all  occasions  of  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music,  cither  in  public  or  private,  we  find  them 
occupying  the  principal  place ;  while  in  point  of  an- 
tiquity of  date  they  were  not  inferior  apparently  to 
other  inf>trumcnts  of  a  simpler  and  ruder  character 


chief  varieties  of  this  claaa  of  inctrumenta  may  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows : 

1.  The  *^*!S,  Unnir,  commonly  translated  in  onr 

version  htirp ;  in  the  Sept.  tCbi'ipn ;  Chald.  KITS ; 
Dan.  iii,  5,  10,  O'ltn^^.  This  is  the  stringed  instru- 
ment ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Jubal,  and  the  only 
one  referred  to  by  Ijiban  in  bis  remonstrance  with 
Jacob  (Uen.  xxxi,  27).  It  is  mentioned  among  the 
instruments  used  by  the  sons  of  the  prophets  In  their 
schools  (1  .Sam.  x,  5);  and  it  was  the  favurite  instru- 
ment of  David,  of  which  he  lM>came  so  celebrated  a 
master.  In  the  first  ages  the  L-innor  was  consecrated 
(o  joy  and  exultation,  hence  the  frequency  of  its  use 
by  David  and  others  in  praise  of  the  divine  Majesty. 
It  is  thought  probable  that  the  instrument  received 
some  improvements  from  David  (comp.  Amos  vi,  6). 
lu  bringing  liack  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (1  Chron. 
xvi,  6),  as  well  as  afterwards  at  the  consecration  of 
the  Temple,  the  kinnor  was  assigned  to  players  of 
known  eminence,  chiefly  of  the  family  of  Jeduthun  (1 
Chron.  xxv,  .1).  Isaiah  mentions  it  as  used  ut  festi- 
vals along  with  the  rtfbfl;  he  abo  describes  it  as  car- 
rie<l  round  by  Hayaderes  from  town  to  town  (xxiii, 
IG),  and  as  increasing  by  its  presence  the  joy  of  vin- 
tage (xxiv,  8).  When  Jehoshaphat  obtained  his  great 
victori*  over  the  Moabites,  the  triumphal  entrj-  into 
Jerusalem  was  accompanied  by  the  ntM  and  the  kin- 
ttor  (2  Chron.  xx,  27,  2H).  The  sorrowing  Jews  of  the 
captivity,  far  removed  from  their  own  land  and  the 
shadow  of  the  sunctuari',  hung  their  kinnort  upon  the 
willows  by  the  waters  of  Habylcm,  and  refused  to  sing 
the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land  (Psa.  cxxxvii,  2). 
Many  other  passages  of  similar  purport  might  be  ad' 
duced  in  order  to  fix  the  uses  of  an  instrument,  the 
name  of  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Hebrew  .Script- 
ures. They  mostly  indicate  occasions  of  joy,  such  as 
jubilees  and  festivals.  Of  the  instrument  itself  the 
Scripture  affonls  us  little  further  informBtl<m  than 
that  it  was  composed  of  the  sounding  parts  of  good 
wood,  and  fnmi'hed  with  strings.  David  made  it  of 
the  berotk  wo<'d,  or  cypress  ("fir");  Solomon  of  the 
more  costly  algum  (2  Sam.  vi,  5;  2  Kings  x,  12);  and 


Various  forms  of  Egyptian  Uarps.— Kosellini. 

(Geiu  iv,  21).  The  common  name  for  all  such  instru-  [  Josephus  mentions  son>e  com|Kiscd  of  the  mixed  metal 
menls  in  Hebrew  is  rij'^aj  (ntgin(tth\  from  a  root  de- 


noting to  $trikf,  like  the  Greek  root  l/'a^^u».  to  ttrikf, 
which  yields  in  like  manner  »^/nXn/p<oi',  with  a  like 
general  meaning.  Hut  in  this  genus  were  included  a 
great  variety  of  species  of  stringed  instfuments,  some 
of  w  hich  are  of  constant  occunence  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  while  others  are  limited  to  tliose  books  which 
lK?lon(?  to  the  periwl  of  tl<e  Habybmish  captivity,  and 
are  to  Iki  regardetl  rather  as  linlivlohian  than  Hebrew 
instruments.     Keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  the 


called  electrum.  He  also  asserts  that  it  was  fiiniished 
with  ten  strings,  and  playe<l  with  a  plectrum  {AtU.  xi, 
12,  3),  which  however  is  not  undcrstoo*!  to  imply  that 
it  never  huil  ony  other  number  of  strings,  or  was  al- 
ways played  with  the  plectrum.  David  certainly 
played  it' with  the  hand  (1  Sam.  xvi,  23;  xviii.  10; 
xix,  9),  and  it  was  probably  useil  in  Loth  ways,  ac- 
cording to  its  (■!/,«. 

Kitto  (/Vc/.  BViU,  note  on  Psa.  xliit,  4)  demurs  to 
its  being  regarded  as  a  karp,  and  argues  at  great  length 
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in  favor  of  iU  boinn  a  lyrr  .  tlie  chief  difference  of  these 
two  being  that,  while  in  f  la-  harp  the  strings  wcrw  fn-c 
on  both  aidaa  throughout  their  whole  length,  in  the 
Ivre  xXxej  wars  esrried  in  part  over  the  face  of  the 
■ounding-lioard,  ud  could  in  that  part  of  their  length 
only  lie  wtruck  on  one  Hide  with  one  of  the  hands.  Bat 
it  i»  obvioiii  fh:it  a  (liff.Ti'iuc  of  thi-  kltnl  was  only  a 
moditication  of  form,  and  did  not  in  vul  ve  any  essential 
dlflbrenca  in  the  piinclplea  of  construction.  The  main 
principle  of  constraetion  waa  the  mom  in  both  in»tru- 
m  nto,  viz.  the  prodnetbn  «f  dillkraiew  of  mod  I17 
dilFfrenec*  in  th^'  li  ii^th  of  t!ie  ^trinu'".  whatever  mod- 
ific  itions  of  form  ini;4lit  Im-  iiscd  in  onior  to  ubtain  thi» 
diflr.-rctncc  of  len^^h,  ami  whatever  raoditicationj  of  sizr 
and  ahapo  might  be  called  for,  when  the  instrument 
waa  to  vary  in  power,  and  aeoiwdlag  as  it  waa  to  be 
i-ni|>!(ivr i  l  ith'T  in  solo  or  in  choir.  The  lyre  was 
only  ii  inoiiirnation  of  the  hurp.  Kvcn  in  Greek  the 
wonl.t  Ki'ii'iiHX  and  \  iua  were  jincirntly  used  conscrt- 
ibly,aa  Dr.  Kitto  admits;  and  it  is  highly  imprubablu 
that  the  Hebmr  word  Hitnor  did  not  originally  include 
all  Inatrumenta  of  the  harp  kind,  iriiataTBr  might  be 
tbeir  dilf'-rences  in  sise  or  shape,  or  aabordfnate  ar- 
raageiiK'tit.  Harps  for  single  use  wouM  usiially  be 
made  portable  und  light  Those  intended  for  choral 
porfonnancca  in  tl>c  Temple  service  would  probably  be 
made  large  and  powerful,  ao  aa  to  atand  upon  the 
gnmnd  when  phiyed  imtead  of  bring  carried.  Some 
would  have  a  lurK^r,  sdiiu'  ii  smaller  number  of  rtrinj^F, 
according;  to  the  dotfree  ofiMTtfction  wanted.  In  ptiiiil 
of  fuel  all  these  varietiei  are  actually  to  be  found  upon 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  we  see  no  good  reason 
why  tl»  «HM  gaaafk  nam*  mlf^  not  ba  applied  to  | 
Umbi  all.  The  most  eminent  lexicographera  an  clear- 
Ij  of  thii*  mind.  While  Ge<enius  defines  kkutor  to  be 
a  spi-cic.-i  of  harp  or  lyro,  un'l  Fiir-it  renders  it  by  the 
aingle  word  harp,  Winer  expresses  bim^-'lf  in  such  a 
waj  aa  to  indicate  on  opinion  that  tho  Hettnw  instm* 
mant  ao  asmed  might  be  ehbar  harpi  Jjrra,  or  lata. 
Ental  laana  to  the  same  opinioa  aa  Dr.  Kltto,birt  doea 
nut  app^'nr  to  have  addoil  anything  to  the  arguments 
by  which  the  latter  ha*  sought  to  KUpfiort  it.  "  It  i"* 
maartain,"  h«  thinks  (p.  2^11 1.  "  which  of  tho  Hebrew 
namos  of  the  atringed  instrumenta  oooniring  in  tha 
BIblo  raaUy  dirignatoo  tha  harp."*  SMI  ba  tUnka 
also  that  the  kinnor.  the  favorite  in»lrument  of  king 
David,  was  most  likf ly  a  lyre ;  althougli  ho  owns  in 
another  place  (p.  .Iln)  "  that  the  rea>ons  whirli  can 
bo  given  in  support"  of  this  opinion  "are  certainly  far 
fkwn  conclnaiTO."  When  ba  mgaa  that  the  Hmior  was 
a  light  and  very  portable  inatrument ;  that  king  David, 
acc  irding  to  the  rabbinic  records,  used  to  suspend  it 
during;  the  night  over  bis  pillow  ;  and  that  all  its  uses 
mcnti'iiicd  in  the  Bible  are  ftspeciall}-  applicable  to  the 
lyre  rather  than  to  the  bar|i — these  considerations  are 
all  auch  as  have  alreadj  been  tvXly  aut  in  the  obscr. 
▼ations  mado  above ;  and  it  b  answer  enough  to  them 

t<i  ri'f'r  the  readiT  tn  tlu-  a  •cnmiunying  moniinicntal 
iilu>tr  ttions,  which  nuikc  it  |dain  and  certain  that  the 
harps  of  ancient  nations  were  extremely  various  in  size 
and  power,  and  that  aoma  of  their  vaxiatiaa  wore  at 
light  and  portaMa  aa  tha  iym  Itaalf. 

The  approximate  illustrations  of  the  hinmr,  or  harp, 
supplied  by  the  Eg^Titian  and  A.<^yrian  monuments  are 
very  ••opvoiis  and  iiiti  rt>ting.  ami  »c  <-ain»ot  err  far  in 
supposing  the  various  nxKlilications  of  (ho  ikbrcw  in- 
atmmaat  to  hare  been  substantially  tlio  lane  as  tbiwc 
inowaaBonskbair  naighhofat  The  moat  ancient  form 
of  tho  iAmor  waa  probabir  the  bent  or  carved  form, 
ngreea1>Iy  to  thr-  f  tymi.l  iu'y  'if  i1.<'  n  tmr,  which  acoortl- 
ing  to  FUrst  ijlt  hriiisrhi  n  iiiul  ( 'hdiitiifi  li'g  ffftiulirorter- 
biich)  is  derived  from  a  niot  Kigiiifyiiig  to  make  in  the 
ahape  of  a  bow  or  curve.  Egyptian  harpa  of  thia  shape 
are  wpfeaented  in  the  flnt  of  the  aeeompanTinif  IUoih 
taations  (p.  764),  and  are  remarkable  for  their  differencea 
of  Mze,  arrangement,  and  power,  two  of  the  specimeaa 
kMrlof  aa  maqr  aa  thiiteoi  aitingiv  one  nlaa^and  ooa 


only  three ;  while  one  is  light  and  portable,  and  the  rest 
large  and  heavy  as  to  riHpiire  to  rest  on  the  ground, 
it  was  by  a  luitural  tranailiun  that  the  cur>-ed  form 
gave  way  in  many  cases  to  the  triangular,  5uch  aa 
aee  in  o«r  aaxt  aeries  of  illuatrationai  Meariy  ww- 
biing  tiMM  andcnt  Kg^-ptian  fimM  of  tha  portaUa 


Trian^lar  Ilarps. 

nr.  I.  Asdnt  trnVM  Hmitna  lartrwarat  la  Envt.  If  ■*.,  Ficnw*). 
nil.  f.  t.  Andwt  EcrpUaa  Har^  (WIlUiHaiilw         t.  Pimlu  Ctm« 

(frvm  Penian  MS. 410  jreari  olil>.  — ArMmn  A'ljMJt. 


harp  \»  the  shape  of  the  ancient  Persian  rhmi'i  an<l  the 
.Vrabic  junk  of  the  present  day;  and  we  are  di>p<wied  to 
agroe  with  Ei^gei  that  this  triangular  instrument  is 
moat  likely  the  trigomtm,  or  triangle,  mentioned  by  scv> 
eral  classical  authors.  "liumey,"  he  remarks,  ^'in  hit 
llistnty  of  Music,  gives  a  drawing  of  a  trigonon  with 
ten  fitring*.  He  nlistTvos  that  it  is  called  by  .SoplKK-les 
a  I'hrygion  instrument,  and  that  a  certain  musician,  of 
the  naoM  of  Alcxatulcr  Alexandrimi.s  was  so  admirable 
a  ponfomer  upon  it,  that  when  esbihiting  liia  akill  in 
Rome  he  created  the  greateiityiirare.  Barney  fiirther 
n  inark'^, 'The  rf.irnn  r  In  ing  a  native  of  .Mrxandria, 
as  h'i»  name  implies,  makes  it  probable  that  it  \\&»  an 
Eg}'ptian  instrunMHi  opon  which  he  gained  hLs  reputa- 
tion at  Rome'— an  opinion  whidi  it  corroborated  by  the 
diaouvery  of  tlie  initnimcnt  ahown  in  onr  enf^fravinig* 
The  rejircM-ntations,  it  i>*  true,  of  the  (Jrecian  trigonon, 
given  in  <iiir  hi.stories  of  miLsit',  exhitiit  it  in  the  shape 
of  u  (Irwk  ilrl/ii,  witli  thri'e  bar*.  In  tho  Ki;yptiari  in- 
strumenta the  third  bar,  it  will  be  observed,  is  w anting  ^ 
but  no  ancient  examplea  have  lieen  produced  of  tha 
trigonon  with  three  tiara,  and  the  repicaentationa  re- 
ferrc<l  to  are  probably  only  imaginary."  Perhaps  wo 
have  a  m  an  r  a|i|inixiniati'in  to  the  Hebrew  harp 
in  tho  two  triangular  instruments  from  the  Awyrian 
sculptures.  These  harps  arc  of  verj"  frequent  occurrence 
on  theae  Oriental  moanmenta,  showing  that  thia  form  of 
I  he  instrument  waa  a  favorite  one.  One  of  the  two  repre- 
srnted  r.n  the  f  illnw  ing  fiagc  has  twonty-nne  strings,  the 
iitlier  has  twenty-tw(»  strings;  and  it  is  a  reniarkahle  dif- 
ference of  cf  HI  St  ruction  as  compared  with  the  Fgypiian 
ipecimena  that  the  aouoding-board  forms  the  upficr  part 
of  the  Inttniment  instead  of  the  lower,  while  tho  reader 
will  also  observe  openings  for  the  escape  of  l!»e  sound. 
The  onrient  harp  was  wfrnelimes  played  with  a  plec- 
trum; I>iit  ill  nil  the  I'.irviiliau  and  A>^ynan  sjiet  iiiii  ns 
now  given  it  will  be  nolicinl  that  no  plectrum  iKcurs, 
but  the  instrumenia  are  all  played  with  the  hands,  aa 
we  alwi^s  figure  to  ourseh'cs  I>avt>l  handling  hiafavor> 
ite  harp.  This  Assyrian  harp  is  prohnWy  the  nearest 
approxini.'itli.ii  t,.  the  harp  nf  lUe  rnyal  psalmist  wbi<'h 
we  shall  ever  lie  able  to  n  ach.  HeuiemlM-ring  tliat  the 
kinnor  ia  one* of  the  imtruments  mentione<l  by  I.nt>an 
aa  in  oommon  uae  in  tlie  coonliy  of  Anm,  we  cannot 
bnt  anppose  that  the  harp  whieh  was  naadby  the  de> 
aeoidants  of  .farob  iNire  a  closer  rewmblanoa  to  those 
wbieh  are  tigurinl  up«ui  the  monumcnu  of  MtaupBlawia 
thantotliaaeofthaEgyptiaamDB— i>ib  fiaaHABR 
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ProceuliNi  of  AMyrian  MiuicUiu,  tbeir  fuilowen  dapping  haoda  In  tim«k 
ntt.t  Mdl.  AttytltB  IlMf«|  t.DMUtftaMt  & 

2.  The  bsj,  Htbet,  probably  the  Orcck  vafiXioi'  (va- 
f3Xa,vaflkthvav\tt,(iT  i  ti/iVcc)  a"*!  the  Latin  utiUium 
(nahUtm  or  mUa).  Tbe'woid  ia  rendered  **  psaltery"  in 
the  A.  v.,  in  imitation  of  the  Sept  tnmdanon  of  the 

T*^aIIn!^  ami  Ncbcmiali,  wbicb  rfiulors  it  by  i^a.\r/;pini', 
Willi  tlK'Cxcc|)li<in  of  i^tW^iov  in  I'na.lxxi.  'J-', and  Ki^npa 
in  r»a.  Ixxxi,  '2.  The  Septiiagiiit  in  iIm-  nttu  r  Ixwks  in 
which  the  word  occuia  renders  it  by  v(i/3Aa  ur,  with  a 
dilftrent  ending,  va/3XoK  The  Greek  raiderini:  \!/aXr>;- 
fMoi'  evidently  comierfs  tbi*  iiistnimcnt  willi  tin-  Clinl- 
dre  'i^'^naQf  of  Dan.  iii,  5, 7.  The  first  mcntiuu  uf  it 
is  in  the  reign  of  Saol  (1  Sun.  x,  6),  and  from  that  time 
forward  we  continue  to  meet  wijh  it  in  the  O.  T.  It 
ii<,  liowever,  not  fuuii<i  in  ilic  '2(1  chapter  uf  Daniel, 
wliere  mention  ismaiic  uI  ni  many  instruments;  whence 
we  may  infer  either  that  it  did  not  exist  among  the 
Babykmians^  or  was  known  among  them  by  another 
Mune,  It  was  playe«l  upon  by  several  peiaoua  in  the 
grand  procession  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  (1  Chrun. 
XV,  Hi;  xvi,  .'!);  ami  in  the  tinnl  nrfianization  of  the 
Temple  mu«ic  it  w  as  intrusted  lo  the  families  of  Asaph, 
H— Ml,  and  Jeduthun  (I  CbroD.  xxt,  1-7);  Asa^>h, 
however,  waa  only  the  erewcer  of  the  iiebelist%  as  he 
Irimself  played  on  a  different  instrument  Out  of  the 
M'or«bip  of  CkiI  it  iv.ns  eni|iliiyed  nl  fe>ttivals  and  for 
luxurious  puriKi.sin  l  Amos  vi,  o).  In  the  manufacture 
of  iliii^  iuiitrument  a  constant  increase  of  splendor  was 
exhibited.  The  first  we  meet  with  wera  made  simply 
of  the  wood  of  the  herotk  (8  Srabvi,  6;  1  Chron.  xiii, 
8),  others  of  the  rarer  algum  tree  (1  Kings  x,  12;  2 
Chron.  ix,  1 1 ),  and  mmc  perhaps  of  metal  (Jooephus, 
Afi.  i,  N.  :>),  unle!>:«  the  la>>t  \a  to  be  ludemood  of  pfll^ 
licular  parts  of  the  iiistruincnt. 

Tbe  nebft  was  an  instrument  opperently  much  rc- 
eembliiig  the  kiwun  in  its  nature  and  pro|»erties, 
though  consiilerably  dilferenl  in  form.  According  to 
JoMphua  {A«t.  vil,  12, 13)  it  had  twelve  atringa,  which 
were  played  upon  with  the  luind.  One  variety  of  it  had 
only  ten  strings,  and  waa  tUslinguished  aa  'iVdS  V^); 
and  from  aa  expreaaion  in  Isa.  xxil,  M— VS*9S 
C";""n.  nil  manner  of  iitM  instrument i»  wo  pather 
that  the  instrument,  like  the  harp,  wa^^  uiwd  in  various 
riaca  and  ahapea.  What  ila  distinctive  form  waa— 
preserved,  no  doubt,  in  the  main,  in  all  ita  varictiea— 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  etymology 
of  the  name,  like  that  of  X'l'ifi'"'.  KU).'p<';it,s  a  curved  shape 
like  that  of  a  leathern  bottle ;  but  whether  it  was  so  call- 
ed becBoae  tha  whale  inMninifnt  waa  of  thia 


I  like  the  lyre,  which  is  ocrasionalhr  described  by  the  Ijit- 
in  |i<M  ts  fi>i  tlie  Itjrn  rurni  or  because  only  a  part  I'f  it 
wan  tbuM  curve<l,  viz.  the  »oundiiig-board,  as  in  the  lute 
or  guitar,  ii  is  impossible  to  decide.  It  is  here  we  b^ 
gin  to  feel  the  difflcnlly  bcfote  rsfened  to  of  identifying 
the  Hdncw  names  with  particular  inMrmnenta.  Kitio. 

as  abcady  noticed,  jdeads  Flron^ly  for  identifyinj;  it 
with  the  harp,  while  aseigiiiiig  the  name  Litmor  to  the 
lyre;  but  ancient  authorities  are  opposed  to  this  view, 
and  he  landa  himself  in  the  dilBculty  cf  being  nnable  to 
tind  any  Hebrew  name  at  all  for  tlie  Inte  or  guitar, 
w  hicb  he  notwithstnndinj;  admits  to  have  been  in  com- 
mon use  nldiif;  with  tlie  lyre  and  harp.  We  cannot  »t-e, 
morenvcr,  that  anything  is  gained  or  any  difficulty  re- 
moved by  adopting  this  opinion.  We  prefer  to  leave 
it  a  donbtAd  tpwation  whether  tbe  ntM  was  a  Ijn  or  a 
Inte^  or  even  some  other  form  of  stringed  instrmncnt, 
like  that, for  example,  represented  in  the  above  illuatni- 
tion,  dcriM  il  from  tlie  .\<v«yrinn  miinuaMBtlL  TheOOl|f 
certain  pnMif  we  |>omess  of  a  lyre- 
like instrutnent  having  been  in  use 
among  the  Ilebrewa  fai  the  adjoin- 
ing figure  upon  a  eoin  of  the  times 
of  the  Marcnhcr!'.  That  either  lutes 
or  nirinpiil  iii!>truments  reiiiembling 
the  Awyrian  ones  just  alluded  to 
were  empbyed  by  the  Hcbtewa  is 
a  matter  euly  of  prabaUe  inference, 
from  the  fact  that  such  instruments 
were  in  common  use  among  the  neighboring  nstions: 
we  liave  no  direct  proof  of  it.  l\xnii)|  ](s  of  lyres  of 
various  shapes  and  capabilities  arc  ohuwn  on  tbe  monu- 


Jcwlsh  Lyre. 
(British  MoKum.) 


Egyptian  Lyres:  Fig.  1.  Played  with  pleelnun:  %  Plmi 
wUhflnfiBca.  (PilnUqgeatTbebaa.) 

nK  iits  of  Egypt  and  jVusyria,  To  these  we  may  add  iU 
lusUationa  of  Assj-rian  and  Eg^-ptian  Ivtes  or  guiunt 
It  Mol  oa^r  b*  addod  that  tl»  mM  «r  Metttae  W 
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AwjrriM  l4r*M:  F\i:n.  i,  -.>.  Sculpiures  from  KooruiUlk  (BrltWh  Ma> 

(team)  ;  3.  From  Holla's  .Vjh^w, 

the  East  must  have  hait  Mime  coiisitU'rablt-  tiifferences 
is  form  and  properties  from  cither  the  clasMcnl  lyrv  or 
lats,  M  it  wn  known  and  diMioguiibed  among  the 
QimIu  and  Ronant  b7  Ha  Oriental  name,  which  the 
Greeks  fllightly  altered  into 
va/iAa  iir  vaSXiot;  and  the 
Romana  into  noAfiiiM.  See 

PttALTBKT. 

8.  The  KS]pe?,  MMeia,  or 
"aackbut''of  our  Tcrrion,  is  the 
third  tnstiument  in  the  list  in 
Dan.iii,Sv7.  That  this  was  a 
s!rinL;ril  in^trum^llt  in  ciTtain, 
liir  Ur'  aariif  pa-.M  il  ovit  into 
Awyrian  Luta.    rTerni-  *Jr«?l{  and  Latin  in  tlie  forms 
eoua  tgan  la  JtriiUh  9aii^vn|and«UM&iica;  female 
Moaeom.)  -  - 


with  the  fonner.  In  other  reapecta  the  twb 
forms  are  exactly  the  tane;  and  the  iastra- 

ment  was  evidently  a  pwaHariy  Assyrtaa 

one,  as  there  h  nothini;  resembling  it  to  be 
fuunti  oi)  the  E;;y|>tian  monuments  or  in  the 
Kulpturcs  of  (ireecc  and  liorae.    Thb  ap- 
|K'ars  to      a  deci»i\  e  (x^nsideration  in  favor 
of  identifying  it  with  the  sackbut  of  Dan.  iti, 
5,  rather  than  with  the  n^SS'p'D  (tytnpko- 
Rui)  of  the  »ame  list,  the  word  tranMalml 
dukimer  in  our  vcnioa.  This  latter  name  ia 
erldentljr  botiowed  flmn  the  Greek,  and  aa 
such  was  no  doxiht  the  iiami'  of  a  tlrifk  and 
not  a  nalivf  instrument ;  whi'ri'a.i  tlio  natni-  and  iho  nat- 
ure iif  till-      kl>ut  ^yl■Tv  both  pnthably  drii'nlal,  ni*  the 
instrument  ti^'urid  in  these  Assyrian  sculptures  indubi- 
tably was.  What  the  ifsipAania  itadf  wna  it  it  iapoeal- 
blo  to  say.   it  u  worth  men- 
tioning that  one  of  the  musi- 
cians |K'riiirraing  uiwn  wliat  we 
thus  presume  to  have  been  the 
sackbut,  is  iHatingnialMd  from 
the  rest  hgr  •  paenliar  head- 
dress, which  may  probably  hare 
iKi-n  a  mark  of  distinrtion  a»- 
siifucd  to  ••  the  chift  tif  the  inu- 
.sicians"  at  the  Assyrian  court, 
ail  officer  who  was  the  ouunier- 
part  flf  the  Htibctw  nvSQ,  nich 


perrormersonitAmntheEast,  "^^S.  " ''^"*""*  ^ 


called  9aflfiiMU,  i'lmburlwr,  an<l  sanibucUtrttt  by  the 
t'i— ^1^1  authors,  visited  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  found 

ildc- 


Bkyptlen  Lnlaa.  (P  lintiiii.'  from  a  tomb  at Thehaa, Brlt- 

iiil)  ^iuseura.) 

aeribed  by  Athenatn  (ir,  175;  xir,  8S8)  as  a  harp-like 

inttniment  of  four  or  more  gtrin>r<>,  and  of  a  trlaiit;ular 
form.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  musical 
inttrument-s  most  frequently  occurriiiL;  in  the  Aiwyrian 
sculptures  auswcrs  very  doaely  to  this  description.  On 
conpailog  III*  InftntmaDt  beta  repnaented  with  that 


4.  The  rv^TSi,  ffittitk,  a  word 

which  <K'curs  in  the  tilk-s  to 
I'm.  viii,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxiv,  and  is 
geiierallv  supposed  to  denote  a  Chi.  i  ,>r  M-i-ldans.  <At> 

moaical 'instrument.  From  the  JSI'mIISS'?"^ 
name  it  has  tieen  aappoaed  to 

be  an  instrument  which  DavM  liroutrht  frum  Hath; 
and  it  has  been  inferred  from  Isa.  xvi,  10  that  it  was  in 
particidar  u»c  at  the  viiiUi^c  m'ssou.  If  an  instnmmit 
of  music,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  does  not  oeeor  in  the 
list  of  the  inatmnienta  asrigned  by  David  to  the  Tcni|il« 
musicians;  nor  even  in  that  li*t  which  appears  in  verses 
1  and  2  of  Psa.  Ixxxi,  in  the  title  of  which  it  is  found. 
The  supiHisition  of  (Jestnius.  that  it  is  a  general  name 
for  a  tfrinyfd  inttiv merit,  obviates  this  dilliculty.  The 
Sept. renders  the  title  by  vwip  ruv  Xtjvutt;  "upon  the 
win^preaa;"  and  Carpzor,  Pfeiffer,  and  others  foltow 
this  in  taking  the  word  to  denote  a  song  composed  for 
the  vintage  or  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ((';ir])Zov, 
Obterv.  PkUuL  super  Ptalmot  Tns  rrv^ityh^  [  Hdmat. 
1758] ;  rfeiffer,  Utber  die  Mu$ik,  p.  82).'  'See  Ornrm. 

5.  C"!"!,  miimim,  which  tKTurs  in  Psa.  xlv,  8  ami  cl, 
4,  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote  a  stringed  instrument, 
but  it  aeena  roeicly  a  poetkal  aSuikn  to  the  string*  of 
any  inatniroenU  Thus  in  Psa.  xlv,  8  we  would  read, 
"Out  of  the  Ivory  palaces  the  striny*  (i.c.  concerts  of 
nni-ic>  have  made  thee  j,'Iad;"  and  »i  in  I'-a.  <1.  I, 
"I'raisc  him  with  strings  (stringed  iuatrumciits)  and 
wgatt!*  SeeSnoiio. 

6.  raft's,  mnehnldlh,  which  icriir«(  in  tlio  titles  of 
Pxa.  liii  and  Ixxxviii,  is  supposed  h\  ( icM  uiu-i  and  other? 
to  denote  a  kind  of  lute  or  guitar,  which  instrument 
others  find  in  the  m'umim  above  noticed.   The  prerap 


ftiekbdt  (A[is3ntehasa4«ner,mtMiXwnin.) 

exhibiteil  in  the  procession  above,  a  difference  of  struct- 
ure will  be  observed,  vie  that  in  the  latter  the  strings  I 
mm    ^.  carried  oret  >  hndgt^  which  it  not  <aw  oat  [  laI 


lorgBtttrtA 


Inttt  •.Anhlani 
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lencc  in  the  East  of  instruments  of  tUit  aon  wuuld  alone 
■Oggeat  the  probability  that  the  Jewt  wen  not  without 
Uicid;  and  thin  pcDbabiliiy  is  greatly  incwiMed  by  the 
tviddiea  whidi  the  Etcypiiau  {tainting*  ofler  that  tbey 
wen  equally  prevalent  in  andant  tinea  in  ndgbboring 


imI  iliick-    i  n  H  I 
rt  of  this  .^njfff 
t  the  Tan-  -^Ui, 


I    Anrictit  Ei,'y|iii«tifi  ii'uvinir  mi  the  liile  nr  :.-iiitar:  2  Is 
*       dauciuj;;  B  bas  Ibc  iu'elrumeut  i»luug  acrusa  the  sbuul* 
denL 

nations.  Tlip  Ejcyptian  piiitnr  riiti-i-.ti  (l  of  two  parta: 
a  long,  lial  ufik  or  linmlU*,  nml  a  hollow,  oval  body, 
coni[K)!«e«l  wholly  of  wimmI,  or  covered  with  leather, 
whone  upper  surface  was  perforated  with  KTeral  boles 
to  allow  the  amind  to  escape;  over  tbbba4y,«id  tiia 
whole  length  of  tha  handle^  extended  three  (rtringi  of 
catgut  secured  at  the  tipper  extremity.  The  leni^h  of 
the  liaiiiilc  was  sometimes  twice,  wtmotimes  thrice  tliat 
of  the  body,  and  the  whole  in.s(rumcnt  seems  to  have 


HgfpiUm  strintred  instntments  with  neckn:  1  has  nn  or> 
natnental  head;  S  approaches  nearly  to  the  lute. 

measured  three  or  tour  feeU  It  wa«  struck  with  a  plec- 
tiam^  and  the  perfbrmen  mually  stood  as  they  p1aye«l. 

Both  men  ami  women  iim<m1  tlie  unitnr;  some  danced 
while  thev  timched  il*  strings  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  E<j,  i, 
84-Xt;,  lil-rio).    See  M-\iiAi..\Tif. 

II.  Wind  Itu(rumfiits.—l.  The  OMSt  aocieut  of  these 
waa  the  22^;,  uffab,  mentioned  along  with  the  Hmu'tr 
as  the  invention  of  .lubal  (<ten.  iv,  21).  It  i*  twice  al> 
luded  to  (Job  xxi,  12;  nx, 81)^  and  in  both  casea  in 
oonnections  which  ahoir  that  it  waa  mad  en  aeeariana 
of  domestic  festivity  and  joy.  The  only  other  place 
where  it  occurs  i»  in  Psa.  cl,  4,  where  it  i«  referred  to 
anii'U:,'  iitlicr  inHtrunients  suitable  to  lie  «iiiiil<iyid  in 
the  pralM'!)  uf  (iik).  Opinion  hiL»  Ix-en.and  i.n  still,  much 
divided  as  to  the  instrument  denotetl  by  the  name. 
Winer  and  Leyrer  (in  Hcrzi^'s  Rfiil-KncjfUopdflU)  favor 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  species  uf  bagpipe;  and  in  this 
view  they  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  Jerome, 
the  Targuma  (XS^SSt),  and  some  rabbinical  writers. 
The  Se[iluacint  varies  in  its  translation  of  the  word  -. 
in  (iiuf^is  rendering  it  by  ri.^i<f>(f,  in  Job  by  il/nXfu'ir. 
and  in  I*Ha.  d  by  iipyavoy,  tlie  tcnn  adopted  by  the 
TalgiH  fBf^  Anfekk  aud  Mt  «lhar 


well  as  by  our  own.  Ihit  by  opiyavo¥  we  arc  by  no 
roeana  to  undentand  the  ary(in,  wliidi  la  an  imtntmcat 
of  DO  gteatantiqai^,«ven  if  we  ane  to  aappoae,aa  aoma 
do,  that  there  waa  a  ndiment  of  the  nxtdem  organ  In 

use  in  the  Temple  of  Jeni!<alem  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
an  invention  of  which  strange  and  evidently  fabulous 
thingi  ua  loM  n*  by  the  Talmnd,  onder  the  nana  of 
the  nB^^^  (maffrrphnh).  The  niynniitn  meant  by  the 
word  waa  as  old  as  the  days  of  Jubal ;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  of  a  rude  and  simple  construction,  aixl  ia  bot 
undentood  of  tha  so-called 
Pandean  pipc^  fbnned  by  a 
combination  of  rced-|>i()<>s  of 
diflfeicnt  lengths  ai 
nesses.  In  sup|Hirt 
view  is  the  fact  that 
dean  pipe  was  an  instrument 
of  Syrian  oc  Oriental  origin,  ^'J^'ii  JSlSSl??* 
andthaeHwatofsoehhl^  ishMwewnj 

anti<piity  that  the  profane  writers  do  not  know  to  whom 
to  ascribe  it.  Some  refer  it  to  Tan  (Virgil,  AW.  ii), 
others  to  Merctiry  (I'ind.  (hi.  xii,  de  I'aUndt),  otheil 
to  Uanyaa  and  Silenus  (Atbenatus,  iv,  182).  Thia  an- 
tiquity corresponds  with  the  Seriptnral  fnriniatkin  con- 
cerning  the  M//(ifr,  and  jiistilies  tii  in  «eekiiitr  for  it  among 
ll)e  more  ancient  inslninn  nls  of  the  ( )ricnials  ey]K  c  iid- 
ly  n>  it  is  >till  eoniinon  in  Western  .\sia.  Niebubr  saw 
it  iu  the  bands  of  a  peasant  at  Cairo  (ReutUtrhr.  i, 
181);  and  KineeH,  in  bia  Nat.  flist.  nf  Aleppo  (i,  156, 
156),  says  that "  the  ryrimx  or  Pui'a  pipe  is  still  a  festi- 
val instrument  in  Syria;  it  is  known  also  in  the  city, 
lull  very  few  j.crrormif  can  sound  it  tiOcral'ly  w<ll. 
The  higher  note*  are  clear  and  pleasing,  but  the  longer 
reeds  are  apt,  like  the  dervise  tlute,  to  make  a  hissing 
aoond,  though  blown  by  a  good  player.  The  nnnber 
of  reeds  of  which  the  ggrmx  is  composed  variea  in  dif- 
fcrcnt  instniments  from  live  to  twenty-three."  'Hie 
classical  f>/riiu  is  usually  said  to  have  had  m'\  en  reeds 
(Virg.  L'cl.  ii) ;  but  we  find  S4imc  on  the  nionunu  iit«  w  ith 
a  greater  number,  and  the  shepbccd  of  Theocritus  {Id, 
viii)  had  one  of  nine  reeds.  SceOnoAS. 

2.  t)f  almost  e<|iml  anlicjnity  was  the  '""p.  Itim,  or 
horn,  which  sometimes,  but  not  often,  occurs  as  the  name 
of  a  musical  inatrumcia  (Jcah.  vi,  6;  1  Cbnm.  xzv,  6; 
Dan.  iii,  6, 7, 10, 16).  Of  natural  hovn^  and  of  instru- 
ments in  the  shape  of 
honin,  the  anti(|nity 
and  general  use  are 
evinced  by  every  ex- 
tensive collection  of 
antiquitica.  It  ia  ad- 
mitted that  horns  of 
animals  were  at  first 
used,  and  that  they  at 
length  came  to  be  ioii- 
tated  In  metal,  but  were 
.still  called  honis.  Sec 
lIoitN.  This  use  and 
applii  aiioii  III"  I  lie  woni 
are  ilbLHirated  iu  our 
"  comet."  li  is  general- 
ly conceivad  that  nuns* 
homa  were  the  instra- 

menf.i  wm-A  hy  the  early 
Hebrews;  and  these  are,  indeed, e.\pre*.-ly  named  iu  our 
own  and  many  other  vernions  the  instruments  used 
at  the  nMed  aicge  of  Jericho  (Josh,  vi,  6) ;  and  the  boma 
of  the  ram  are  thoaa  wbidi  Joacpliua  asrigm  to  tbeioi* 
diers  ofCideon  (.-Ih<;t,6,6;  €oai|k Judg. Tii,  16).  Sao 

also  Sll(>!iltANM.M. 

3.  ifiVr,  ihophdrt  whUh  ia  •  flur  asan  aaouMn  void 

than  h  mi,  and  i*  rendered  "  fnimpet"  in  the  Anih,  Ver. 
Thi-i  Word  "M^ms,  (Irst,  to  denote  h"rtts  of  the  .straighter 
kiiiil.  in4-1iiding  [»r<)bal>ly  tlio'-c  nriicat  cattle,  and  all  the 
inatnimenis  which  were  eventually  made  in  imitation 
of  and  In  iMpnoriMM  upon  aueik  haiiM.  Itl%ho«w 


I  

Trampeta. 

I.  CnrrKl  (Carnii>.  — Trujiin".  Colutr  n . 

Hrixiu.— Brltifli  MuMuiv. 
3  Slr«l|{ht,  of  Ih.  Je«».  -  Anil  tvf  Titut. 
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ever,  difliciih  lo  draw  a  tlLsiinctiKii  l>etwcen  it  and  the 
ifr< /I,  stfiiif;  tliai  tlip  wt)r«ls  arc  N>mcrimi's  ^ivnony- 
moualjr.  Thua  Ibat  which  in  called  "a  jobel-hom"  in 
Jodk  vl,5,  to  in  the  «unc  chapter  (ver.  4,  6,  8, 13)  call- 
ed '^a  jobel-horn  trampet"  (aAopAor).  Se«  Jubujck. 
Upon  the  wholo,  we  may  take  the  thopknr,  however 
disliiiiiiiiilii'il  fram  tlx-  Xrrwi,  to  have  bocii  that  kind  of 
horn  or  horn-shaiKMl  lrum|>cl  which  wa»  bcskt  known  to 
the  Kc'hrcwg.  The  name  ihopiar  means  6nV/Af  or  dear, 
•ad  tbe  imtntment  majr  be  oouoeived  to  Iwve  been  ao 
fldled  ttom  it*  clear  and  abriD  sound,  Just  u  w«  call  an 
inntrument  a  "flarion."  ami  -^j  f  ik  of  a  musical  tunc  as 
"blilliaut"  or  "doar."  In  ilie  Hervice  of  (iod  tliis 
or  trumpet  was  only  employed  in  making  au- 
J  and  for  calUog  the  pet^  together  in  tbe 
daw  of  tbe  boljr  aokinnitica,  of  war,  of  nbellion,  or  of 
any  other  Rrrat  i>cca!*ioii  (I'xwl.  xix,  13;  Numb,  x,  10; 
Jud^;.  iii,  7;  1  Sam.  xiii,  ;'> ;  xv.  10;  2  Cliron.  xv,  14;  j 
Isa.  xviii,  .'Ii.  Tlu'  stront;  sound  of  the  instrument 
would  have  confounded  a  choir  of  singers  rather  than 
bave  elevated  their  mmie.  At  feaati  and  cxbibitions 
of  joy  horns  and  trumpets  were  not  foigottCD  (t  Sam. 
vi,  13;  1  Cbron.  xvi,  12).  There  is  no  reason  to  con- 
cludf  (hat  the  trumpet  vras  nn  inHtruiiitiit  |>r<-u1iar  ti> 
the  Ix:vitcs,  as  some  have  supjMtM'd.  If  that  were  tlic 
<  t  >  we  abouid  bo  uiuble  to  account  for  the  three  hun- 
dred trumpeta  with  wbicb  Gideon's  men  wen  famished 
(Judg.  vii,  sy,  and  fiir  the  nw  of  tranpela  in  making 
signals  by  watcboMn,  wbo  wcie  oot  ahvajt  Lavitcs. 
See  Tbuxpkt. 

4.  Tha  nns^sn,  eAotoaterlA,  or  atraight  trampet, 
ia  ofiiraninnilly  mendoned  along  with  tiia  aAqiAar,  show- 
ing that  these  two  kinds  of  trumpeta  were  sometimes 
used  tO|;ct(irr.  iii  I'^.i.  xi  viii.  ij,  "with  tniin|)i'la  and 
sound  of  comet  make  a  joyful  noise  before  the  Lord  the 
King"  (compw  1  Chion.  xv,  28;  2  Chron.  xv,  l  i ).  I'he 


era  trombone,  on  the  assumption  that  the  dm-ription  in 
Niiinli.  X,  iiii|(li(  s  tli.'it  II  was  lintifd  back  al  ihi'  <  n  l. 
Hut  straight  trumiM  i^  an'  to  be  seen  upon  the  monu- 
menta  both  of  KgA-pt  and  Aasj-ria,  and  the  straight  sil- 
ver trumpet  of  tbe  Jewiab  Temple  ia  distinctly  flgnrod 
upon  the  arch  of  Tittis  at  Rome  and  on  extant  Jewish 
Coins  (Friilich,  Anal.  Syr.  rrol<  i;.i.    Sec  COBHBT. 

b.  The  ^^bn,  kalil,  tlute,  the  meaning  of  which  ia 
hortd  tkrougk,  and  denotea  a  pipe,  i)orforated  and  fhr- 
niahed  with  holes.  The  Sept.  always  rciident  it  by 
ai'Xof.  a  pi|>f  or  Unto.  There  are  but  five  plai-f»  where 
it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Sam.  x,  fi;  1  Kings  i, 
40;  laa.  v,  12;  xxx,  29;  Jer.  xiviii,  86) ;  but  the  Ureek 
avX6c  ooears  in  the  New  Tesument  (ifatt  ix,  SB)  cod 
in  the  Apocryphal  books  (1  Mace,  iv,  5-i ;  ix,  39;  Jwiith 
iii,  8).   It  waa  originally  formed  from  the  reed,  by  tbe 


dw  ^namida  (WUktoaon). 


8tnl(|htTmmpetS!  1,1.  AssTrian  (Scalptureo.  Briddi  Vnaeom);  t.  Vgyptiaa 

(Paiuting  at  Theb.-H). 


rimple  contrivance  of  iiittiiii,'  a  larger  or  smaller  num- 
ber of  holes  in  one  of  its  lengths;  but  it  was  alterwards, 
in  the  pmgicM  of  the  arta^  nton  artUleially  made  of 
wood,  bone,  honi,  and  ivory.  It  waa  aomedmes  single^ 
and  at  other  times  double,  the  two  pipes  muting  at  top 

in  a  siiii;k'  moiith|iiece.     Il  would  seem  to  have  come 
ratlicr  late  into  use  among  (he  Hebrews,  and  probably 
had  a  foreign  f>rigin.  The  passages  to  which  wc  have 
two  idlm  ttumpata  appointed  bj  Mooca  to  be  made  fur  i  refcmd  will  indi^te  the  nae  of  tbia  inatmment  or  dear 

of  inatntments;  bat  of  the 
form  wc  can  only  gncs*  by 
reference  to  those  of  the  an- 
cient Kgyptians  and  Assyr- 
ians, which  are  very  similar 
to  theae  atltt  fai  aae  in  Weal- 
cm  Aaia.  The  pipe  is,  how- 
ever, rarely  introduce<l  in  the 
Egyptian  .sculiitiin  --,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  Im  n  held  in 
much  estimation.  The  xingle 
pipe  of  the  Greeka  ia  aUowcd 
lo  have  been  introdnced  fttim 
Egy|>t  (J.  rollux,  On'irii.  iv, 
10;  Athenwiis,  Ihijiu'tn.  iv), 
from  which  the  Jews  proba- 
bly had  thein.  It  waa  a  straight  tube,  without  any  in- 
rreaae  at  tluf  moodi,  and  when  pUyed  waa  lidd  with 
lK>th  hands.   It  was  usually  of  moderate  length,  about 
eighteen  inches,  but  occasionally  less,  and  sometimes  so 
excef'ilingly  long  and  the  holes  so  low  that  the  jilaycr 
was  obliged  to  extend  his  arms  to  the  utmost.  Some 
had  tin*  holes^  othen  (our,  and  actual  specimens  made 
of  oonmen  iced  have  been  found  (Wilkinson,  ^aoi 
F.g^.  ii,  809).  The  double  pipe  was  formed  with  two 
such  tuben,  of  e<|ual  or  unequal  lengths  having  a  com- 
mon mouthpiece,  and  each  played  with  the  a>rTespond- 
ing  hand.    They  were  distinguished  as  the  right  and 
led  pipes,  and  the  latter,  having  but  few  holes  and 
emitting  a  deep  sound,  served  as  •  base;  the  other  had 
more  holei^  and  gave  a  shnrj)  sound  (IMitiy.  Hiit.  Xnt. 
xvi, 36).    This  pipe  is  still  used  in  Palestine.   The  Scot- 
tish missionary  deputation  overtook,  among  the  hilLs  of 
Judab,  ''an  Arab  playing  with  all  his  might  upon  a 
ahephavd'a  pipe  made  of  two  neda,  This  was  the  flitt 
time  we  had  seen  any  marka  of  J(7  in  tlie  land"  (iVar> 
rorfre,  p.  1 1 «) .    See  Pi  i-k. 

\'x'<m  the  n  frrences  which  have  been  given  il  will  be 
seen  that  the  pipe  was,  among  tbe  Jews,  chiefly  oonae- 
'tojof  MdpkMami  8o  noeh  waa  Ma  tha  aaaa 


tlie  ose  of  tbe  priests  of  the  tabemade  were  of  this  con- 
atniction,  and  were  need  Ibr  annenneitig  M  the  people 

the  advent  of  the  different  feasts,  for  signalling  "the 
journeying  of  the  ramps."  and  for  mounding  alarms  in 
time  of  \s  ir  iNimili.  \,  I  PM.  Their  use  in  the  sacri- 
ficial rites  as  a  mu.sical  accompaniment  waa  limited  (ver. 
10)  to  certain  occasions,  to  "  their  solemn  days,  the  be- 
l^wingi  of  their  months  and  tbe  day  of  their  ghid- 
ncssi"  bat  in  the  ai^e  of  David  and  Solomon  their  sac- 
rificial UM--  was  much  extended,  and  the  number  provid- 
ed for  the  u.se  of  the  priests  was  corresiwndiiigly  in- 
creased. At  the  deiltcation  of  the  Temple  as  many  ai 
nlmndred  and  twenty  priesU*'aoandedwith  tmmpeU;" 
and  in  tbe  {mrnenselr  developed  ritual  then  introduced 
the  part  of  the  musical  service  nssigne<l  lo  the  priests 
was  to  blow-  w  ith  the  sacri'd  tnimpits  during  the  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice,  while  the  I>evites  accompanied  on  the 
other  ioatrumenu  of  all  kinda.  There  baa  been  various 
spaealation  on  the  name ;  but  we  are  dispeaed  to  assMt 
lo  (he  conclnsion  of  Geaenius  that  it  is  an  onomatopoeU 
ie  word,  imitating  the  broken  pnl!<e-like  soiin<{  of  the 
trumpet,  like  the  Ijuiii  turdUuituni,  which  this  word 
would  more  resemble  if  pronounced  as  in  Arabic,  kadd- 
Bjr  manyit  has  been  ideoditil  with  the 
VI — C  c  o 
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dMt  in  ttie  time  of  Jodas  MioedMBin  the  Jem  caaipUB>  i 

ed  "that  ji>.v  ^v.^s  t:ikr  11  from  Jacob,  and  the  pipe  with 
the  harp  >(ii»(i  i  ri  aM  il"  (1  Mace,  iii,  45).  It  was  par- 
ticularly usetl  to  I'lilivi  n  the  periodical  juumeys  to  Jcru- 
mImu  to  aueiMl  the  great  fe«tivala  (Isa.  xxx,  ;  and 
tliia  euatona  of  aeoompanying  travelling  in  cunipanies 
with  iDusic  is  common  in  the  Eaat  at  thia  day  (Uanner, 
Obitrratt.  ii.  197 ;  to  which  add  Toumefort,  Vajfagt  du 
/.(i-ivil,  iii.  ISO),  Alliciwus  ( iv,  171  1  tells  lis  of  a  jilaiii- 
tivc  pipe  which  was  in  iiso  amon^i  the  I'huiiiciiinA.  This 
•er>-es  to  illustrate  ilatt.  ix,  wlicrc  our  Saviour,  flnd- 
ing  the  flute-^liyets  with  the  deed  daughter  «f  the  nder, 
onleml  them  away,  became  the  danael  wa>  not  dead; 
am!  in  tliiswc  ri  (  0;;nise  the  rot;ulation  of  the  .lewi 
that  every  one,  however  i)oor  he  luighl  be,  should  have 

at  leaat  two  pipe*  (D'^b'^bn) 
at  the  death  of  hiit  wife 
(Liyhtfoot^  JJor.  lltbr.  ad 
Matt.vc,VH,  8eelfoVB»> 
uco. 

6.  n^SV^^O,  $ump<my6k, 

i*  evidently  the  Cliald.  fonii 
of  the  Ur.  ai'itfuvia,  ren- 
<lered  ''dulcimer'^  (Dan.  iii, 
a;  X,  IT)).  It  is  described  by 
the  ral)bin»  an  a  Init/pipe  con- 
Uftting  of  two  slirill  -  toned 
fifca  prrflRcd  through  a  kath- 1 
ernbag.  SenriiUtinbiaCom- 
mentary  on  the  <f,'miW,  de- 
Rcribea  the  tymphouin  a»  a  j 
Oriental  Bagpipe.  g«,rt  of  bagpi|ie,  which  agreca 
with  the  repreaentatiooa  of  Jewish  writen.  The  baj^- 
pipe  bote  the  same  name  among  the  Moon  of  8p«n, 
and  it  i.s  still  called  in  Italjr  tumjM>;pui.  The  known  an- 
tiquity of  this  inatrament,  together  with  its  present  ex- 
iatence  in  the  Ea»t,  appear  to  confirm  the  refin  nce  of 
the  tumponyah  to  the  bagpipe.  The  modem  Oriental 
bagpipe  is  composed  ofa  goa^elda,  usually  with  the  hair 
oii.  nn  l  in  ilir  nntural  fana,  but  deprived  of  the  head, 
the  uil,  ami  tlie  feet.  The  pipes  are  usually  made  of 
reeds,  terniinateil  with  ti|)fl  of  co\s>'  horns,  sli>;litly 
cun'cd.  The  entire  instrument  is  priniiiively  simple  in 
ita  materials  and  oooitniction.   Sec  Duix-imkr. 

7.  There  remains  to  be  noticed  a  wind-instrument 
mentioned  along  with  the  oUict*  in  Dan.  iii,  6— the 

/4<f,A.V.  "ilute."  The 
etymology  of  the  nene 

iiiilirati '  thnt  it  wn*  nil 
iiislniiiu  iit  of  the  pipe 
class ;  bnt  whether  a 
bagpipe,  a  Pandean  pipe, 
or  a  flote-fiipe,  lingle  or 
double,  it  is  impossible 
tod  f ermine.  AH  these 
iilcntiliiations  have 
found  supporurs,  and 
some  have  even  inclined 
to  the  opinioa  that  it 
lofthenatnraora 


AMyrlan  Tkabonrlne  and  Drums.  (Ba»i«Ueb,Bililih 

Muaeaoi.) 

tries.   The  Arabs  still  call  it  db/  and  the  Spaniaidi 

aihij't.  It  is  mentioned  a.s  early  as  the  days  of  Ijiban 
(Gen.  xxxi.  'i7\  where  our  version  has  "tabrct;"  and 
it  waa  the  iii-truUHOfc  with  which  Miriam  aiid  the 
women  of  Israel  aecompanied  and  beat  time  to  their 
song  and  dance  when  they  sang  rcspcnsively  the  aong 
of  Moses  (Kxod.  XV,  20").  Here  the  name  in  the  orig- 
inal it  the  same  as  in  (len.  xxxi,  27,  though  the  render- 
ing varies  to  "lirobreL"  It  is  also  mentioned  hy  Job 
(xxif  12).  Isaiah  adduces  it  as  the  instrument  of  vu- 
luptuariea,  bnt  left  in  rilence  amid  wars  and  deaolatiena 
(Imi.  xxiv,  ft).  The  occasions  on  which  it  waa 
wen*  nionily  joyful,  and  those  who  playe<l  u|x»n  it' 
generally  females  (  P&a.  lxviii,25),  as  wa-s  the  ease  among 
most  ancient  nations,  and  is  so  at  the  present  day  iit  the 
East.  It  b  nowhere  mentioned  in  direct  connection  with 
battles  or  warliice  tianaaetiana;  but  ii  ia  mentioned  en 
occasions  when  it  w«l  mom  piobaUy  perfcnned  en  Iff 


Ancieut  Egyptian  Tambourines  (1,  angular:  8,  circotar) 


Egyptian  I>aaMePlpe«  and  rlap-  dimentarv  wind -organ, 
handa.  (Painting.  Brft-  g,,^^      „  aflerwanls 


fah  Muecnm.)  •   •   .  i     ■  v,  . 

imitated  and  somewhat 

impnvcd  upon  by  the  Temple  organ  before  alluded  to— 

the  maprrphah  of  the  Tlihnad.  See  FiCTit 

HI.  fui/nimmts  of  /VriiwiVm  ittitl  A';if'it{nn.  —  \.Thtf 
most  ancient  pulsatile  instrument  meutioncd  in  the 
O.T.  is  the  n'n.  i6pk,  consisting  of  a  mffow  ckele  or 

]io«jp  of  wonil  or  raetal  OOVen  d  with  a  ti^'hlciuil  skin, 
and  struck  with  the  hand.  The  .Sepu  rcndt  rs  the  woni 
hy  r(^irai<eii',adrani.  The  '♦timbwl''of  our  own  ver- 
sion is  preferahle.  as  there  ran  be  no  doubt  that  llie  in- 
strument intended  was  of  the  same  nature  and  form  as 
latiUinniainOrianlal 


men  (as  in  the  hringing  np  of  the  ark,  1  Chno.  xiii«  8; 
in  worslnii,  I  Sam,  X,  6;  I'sa.  cxHx,  3;  cl.  4),  althoagh 
thin  is  hy  nti  means  certain.  It  fniiuently  occurs  on  the 
Eg}-|»tian  monuments  iH^i"!^"'  -l"^-  ^'Sl/P^'  '^^0). 
Tliere  were  three  ltbd^  differing,  no  doaU,  in  aomid  aa 
well  as  form :  one  was  circular,  another  square  or  oblongs 
and  tlie  third  consisted  of  two  squares  separated  by  a 
bar.  They  were  all  lu  aten  by  the  hami.  nn.l  often  u.sed 
aa  an  accompaniment  to  the  harp  and  other  insimmentfc 
The  imperfect  manner  of  representation  docs  not  allow 
ua  to  aee  whether  the  £gjrptian  tambourine  had  the 
same  morable  pieeea  of  metd  let  into  the  wooden  ftama 
which  we  find  in  the  t.irnlMnirines  of  the  prewnt  day. 
Their  presence  mny,  lunvever,  he  iiilt  rred  Irom  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  tamU)urine  is  held  up  after  iKing 
Struck;  and  we  know  that  the  (ireek  iosuuments  were 
fumidied  with  balls  of  metal  attached  bjr  abort  thongs 
to  the  circular  rim  (Wilkinson, -InoVirf  £^gfi#.  ii,  314). 
At  mournings  for  the  dead  the  tambourine  was  some- 
times introdueeil  .nn  c  shi-  Ktryptians,  and  the  ''mourn- 
ful song"  was  aeronipnnied  by  its  muuntoiious  aouod. 
Thb  ia  still  a  cuAtom  of  the  Bait, and  probably  cxiMcd 
among  the  Jewa.  See  Movamno. 
The  toph  waalhatantaatinmantorthadhnnlcind;  and 
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MOM  of  tbeni  nrach  ffmrnWIllfl  tlM  dfimt  of  modern  |  which  all  vcniona  agree  in  rendering  "  bells,"  or  "  little 
^mn,  -TTt  it  •vn  ff^^^  *»"  a.^—  mnA  KflTp.  htil^"  Tbew  bcU*  were  attached  to  the  hm  of  Um 
tians,  thejr  were  alio  introdoced  anumg  the  Hehrewa.  |  gannent,  and  were  eeparated  fkom  each  elihm  by  goldn 

If     tlicv  niii-it  be  inchuktl  umU-r  the  general  name  of    knolw,  f'Ji.iin  i!  !tk 


toph.  ihe  ancient  Kgyptians  had  a  long  drum,  very 
aimilar  to  the  tomtom  of  India.  It  was  about  two  feet 
or  two  feet  and  a  half  ia  kqgth,  aiid  was  beaten  with 
the  band.  The  caiewaa  of  wood  or  copper,  oorered  at 
both  ends  witJi  |>aidliaent  or  leather,  and  braewl  with 

cords  exteudeil  ditfaoal^  over  the  exterior  of  the  cyl- 
inder (flga.  1»         WM  iiaod  cUeA/ in  war.  There 


tiu  Lr^iii.it'-^.  They  obviously  pro- 
Hiuiul  liv  striking  against  the  gold- 


nriini!*. 

I.  AneiMt  f^flma  (TlistiM);  S.  Ctrrbnl  Ml  hmck  dufiag  nmrth  (RmI- 

itiier  l:ir^i  r  dnim,  lex  iinliko  oiir  own  ;  it  wnt 
,  two  feet  and  a  half  long  l>y  al»out  two  feet  hmad, 
and  was  shaped  much  Hke  a  sugar-cask  (tig.  4).  It 
waa  fofmed  of  capper,  and  covered  at  the  ends  with 
red  leather,  braced  by  cat^nit  strings  paMing  thmugh 
Hmall  holes  in  its  broad  margin.  This  kim!  ilrum 
was  beaten  with  slicks.  It  does  not  ap[Har  mi  the 
monument*,  but  an  actual  »j>eeimen  was  found  in  the 
cxeavationa  made  by  D'Atbaoasi  in  1928,  and  i«  now 
in  the  mnmam  at  Parii.  Another  epeeiea  of  Aram  ia 
reprp-x^nte*!  in  tlie  Kg^ptian  painting*,  anil  Is  of  the 
sanx^  kind  which  is  jutill  in  um?  in  Kgypt  and  Arabia 
under  the  iinnie  of  tlic  larahuka  drum.  It  \*  matte  of 
parchment  stretched  over  the  top  of  a  funnel-shaped 
case  of  metal,  wood,  or  pottery.  It  is  beaten  with  the 
hand,  and  when  ndased  tba'parchmant  ia  biaoed  by 
exposing  it  for  a  few  momenta  to  the  aim  or  the  warmth 
of  afire  <  li.:.  alj  i\  i  •.  This  kind  of  drum  claims  par- 
ticular atti  iuii)n  from  it,«  U-ing  supfKc^cd  to  be  repre- 
sented on  one  of  the  cuinit  a:vcritie4l  to  Simon  Macca- 
faieua  (6g.5  of  the  second  cut  under  Nob8,bek>w).  When 
closely  examined,  this  iostmrnent  will  appear  to  be  the 
samp  in  principle  witli  our  kcttN  -drutn,  which,  intlerd, 
has  l>eon  confcs-sedly  dcrivt  il  I'roni  tlic  ICast,  where  other 
inttruniciits  on  the  same  principle  arc  not  wanting.  One 
of  them  (^tig.  4  of  the  second  cut  under  No.  3,  below)  is 
Just  the  aame  as  the  instrument  we  have  derived  flnom 
it;  others  arc  smaller  in  various  degrees,  are  of  different 
fbrms.  and  are  tappeil  lightly  with  the  fingers.  Such 
druni-lalirctt  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egj'i>- 
tian*  ( li;;.  '^  of  the  cut  next  but  one  preceding).  The 
rabbins  s])eak  obscurely  of  a  sort  of  drum, or  mo^rvpAuA, 
which  may  have  been  of  this  kind.  It  stood,  they  aay,  i 
in  the  Temple  eoort,  and  was  used  to  call  the  priests  to  I 
prayer,  the  Ijevitos  jo  sin(,'iii;r.  and  lefirons  perxnn  to 
their  purification.  They  venture  to  add  that  iu  sound 
could  be  heard  flmm  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Rabbin,  a.  v.  Mf^aiS).    Sec  TAHitrr. 

2.  '^i'Z'SJi,  paamCm.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  but 
with  reference  to  the  small  golden  appendages  to  the 
foboor(hahigli<piimft  (£xod.z»riii,88;  xjuds,»), 


<tucc<l  tiK'ir  liuklisi 

en  knobs  which  were  ap|M'nde<l  near  them.  There  is 
no  trace  of  bells  among  ihe  ancient  Egyptians  or  in 
dasaieal  antiquity,  and  wa  call  these  snch  for  want  of  a 
better  term  to  describe  etmonoa  pieoaa  of  metal  used  in 

this  manner.    See  Bell. 

3.  The  Z-iV.*''^.  tfflUflim,  or  niiSTS,  metsUldth,  or 
S^P!3S:2,  meltilidyim.  In  Zech.  xiv,  20  only  is  this 
term  lendennl  "  &;/b"— the  "  bells  of  the  hones."  If 
the  W0ld%  however,  demte  cymbals  in  other  places, 
they  eannoi  well  desota  a  different  thing  here.  It  ia 
true  that  camels,  and  aometimea  horses,  wear  lidb  in 
the  Ka>t  t\:  ]ir(  -ei:f,  and  it  is  probatde  that  the  He- 
brews liaii  N'liu  1  hint;  similar,  in  the  shajK^  of  snndl 
cymbal-shaped  pieces  of  metal,  suspendetl  under  the 
necks  of  the  animals,  and  which  struck  again^t  each 
other  with  the  motions  of  the  animal.  The  Itomana 
attached  metallic  pendants  of  this  kind,  called  jNlafar«% 
to  their  war-horses,  in  order  to  produce  a  terrille  efflBCt 
when  shaken  by  the  rnpi<l  moiinns  of  the  animals. 
These  were  certainly  not  bells,  but  njight  without  any 
violent  impr.ijirirty  be  called  cyrobaK  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  struck  against  each  odicr.  This  naoM^ 
being  found  only  in  the  plural  or  dual  fbrms.  implies  an 
instrument  consisting  of  more  parts  thati  one  and  of  not 
more  than  two.  It  ia  acwrdingly  iiiti  rprrti  il  by  the 
Sept.  to  mean  Ki'>ftj3a\a,  or  cymbals,  nn  l  tlos  is  no 
doubt  correct.  Josephus  describes  the  two  paru  of  the 
instrument  as  irXctHst  col  fuydKa  xoXcta  (v1a<.vii, 
12,  3),  which  were  held  in  either  hand  and  dashed 
sharply  together,  yielding  a  powerful  and  penetrating 
meinllie  Ntund.  They  are  first  mcntioiied  in  2  Sam. 
vi,  5,  09  used  by  direction  of  David  in  the  bringing  up 
of  the  ark;  and  in  1  t  'hron.  xvi,  5  the  remarkable  fact 
is  leooided  that  when  David  onanixed  the  muHcal 
servf ee  which  was  to  be  canied  on  oefbre  the  aric  when 

brought  up  to  M  'Hui  Zion,  and  ai  iT.in'e.l  certain  of 
the  lA>vite4»  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel," 
while  the  rest  performed  their  office  "with  pMdtarica 
and  with  harps^"  Aaaph,  the  chief  mnsidan,  or  aoO' 
dndar  of  Uw «bMr,*made a soond  with  crmbala.'*  It 

tlina  B|ipMI*  that  this  was  the  iustnnnent  by  which  the 
conductor  beat  time  to  the  whol"  lyt  viiical  choir.  It 
further  a|)}H'ar<<,  from  I'sa.  d,  .'>,  ••  Praise  him  uikmi  the 
loud  cymbal,  praise  him  upon  the  high-souuding  cym- 
bals," tliat  these  cj'mbals,  as  used  in  the  service  of 
praise,  were  of  two  kind%  altliough  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  very  im|»crfectly  indicated  in  our  version 
of  the  passage.  The  rendering,  •■  I'raix'  him  with  tlie 
c/eur  cymbals, praise  him  with  the  retoumiiiy  cymbals," 
would  be  a  Terj-  fair  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  fTef^ 
and  n?1"r  ;  and  the  first  cvmbals  alliKleil  to  were  prob- 

ably  finger  cymbal%  or  castanets,  which  were  small 
roimd  pktes  of  metal  bstened 

upon  the  thumb  and  middle 
finger,  and  struck  against  each 
other  by  a  moii.>!i  ..f  the  hand, 
yielding  a  clear  and  sharp, 
though  not  a  loud  sound;  vhUa 
the  rrsMMiliii^  qranbab  warn  a 
much  larger  and  more  powerfal 
sort,  played  with  l>oth  hands; 
and  this  view  is  all  the  more 

likely  to  be  correct  as  cymli.als  ]  An,iom  Ejvnt.CynH 
of  both  kinds  were  in  use  among  ixd"-  (liriu  Slnscum.) 
the  EgyptUmi.  It  fa  worth  mj  ^"'l^'^'*' 

ticing  that  the  epithet  applied 

by  Paul  to  the  cymbal  in  I  Cor.  xiii,  1  is  nXaXaZov 
('■  without  sj.eeeh"  I,  wlii.  h  is  Very  liajipily  j-eleuteil,  in- 
asmuch as  the  music  of  such  an  instrument  was  neces- 
sarily more  noisy  than  expresmva  or  articulate.  Hat 
tinkling^"  ia  ■  vmj  PMT  equivalent  fiir  the 
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apostle's  word.  It  suggests  tbe  sound  of  ■  small  bell 
rather  than  the  clanging  resonance  of  the  cymbals.  It 
ohouKt  have  Iktii  reiulcml  clawjing  or  cUuhing.  The 
sound  of  these  instruniL-nts  is  very  shaip  and  piercing, 
but  it  docs  not  belong  to  fine,  qw Mwg,  expressive 
niMie.  Th*  Uebvew  instrumoita  trcn  pNbabfy  nm- 
ilar  to  thow  «f  til*  Eg}-ptiana.  Theie  mm  of  mixed 
inet&l,  appannitly  bronze,  or  a  compoiirnl  of  copixr  aiul 
silver,  and  of  a  form  exactly  resembling  those  of  mod- 
ern  times,  though  smaller,  being  only  seven  inches  or 
Ave  iocbw  and  •  half  ia  diiineter.  Tbe  smdc  kind  of 
iaitniiDCHt  b  atill  tvcd  by  tbe  modem  inbabitanti  of 


iMtnmeBte  of  Pwcnteloiii 


fb.  I.  MalUl  Bwil  In  itrlklitir  latpntilni  boar4h  S.Olllsa«t(>  LT^bnl* 
anin,  ilrarli  \-y  allivlimi  l><lli.  4.  Orlrutal  KlMls^WMi  1.  tmffMii 
■IK  In  ti  1  iih  'mln  rrpmni Una  drama. 

Egypt,  and  from  them,  says  WilMnMHi, ''bare  beta 

borrowed  the  very  small  i-ynibnU.  plnycil  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  which  supply  the  placi-  uf  ca.-<'Un<  t> 
in  the  ofael  duMe"  {AnaaU  Egtfptianr,  iii,  •lh:>\  The 
mmiirn  futamit.  intnn!iii*ri  f"*"  Spain  by  tlieUoon^ia 
tobeiefenedtotbeaemeMMree.  SeeCnraAU 


secure  them  from  slipping  thioagh  the  holca.  Serenl 
actual  specimens  of  these  InBtxmnenta  here  been  found, 

and  are  deposited  in  the  British,  Ik-rlin,  and  other  mu- 
seums (Wilkinson,  Anc.  t'-tivpt.  i,  131-133).  They  are 
mostly  furnished  with  sacred  symbols,  and  were  chiefly 
used  by  the  prieeu  and  prirertme  in  the  ceseinoaicB  of 
religion,  parttcolarly  in  thoae  connected  with  tbe  woiw 
ship  of  Isis  (Flut.  l)t  hill  c.  fiS  ;  .lnveii.  xiii,  93 ;  .Tabltin- 
sky,  Oputc.  i,  30<j).  Ini«trumcnts  of  the  same  rude  prin- 
ciple, though  different  form,  are  atiD  in  nw  Sn  tbe  mili- 
taiy  music  of  aome  modem  natiooa. 
fi.  B^l^^l^,  aAo/Miai.  This  inatnunent  is  only  onoe 


4.  D'^?3?3T2,  mfmuiuiin,  Thl.-*  instrument  \*  only  once 
mentioned  in  Scripture  (2  tiam.  vi,  6),  ^^^^  stands 
nest  beAve  cjmbab  in  an  enumeration  of  aevcral  in- 
struments, and  is  Atrriii^'ily  trnn^lnled  OOmetf  in  our 
Tersion.  It  is  singulnr  ilmt  tlie  cxrimplc  of  the  Vulg., 
which  renders  by  the  Ijitin  *i,*irtt,  \sai  imt  fullowcd  by 
oar  translatoia  in  this  instance,  especially  as  the  ety- 
mology of  tba  name  (lad.  le  ikake)  suggests  that 
it  was  an  vittniment  of  affilottom  which  was  denoted, 
the  Greek  mWrpa  having  an  inakgwia  deriration  from 
oliw.  It  waa  generally  from  eight  to  aixtecn  or  dgbleen 
indkaa  bmg,  and  entirety  of  bronze  or  copper;  movable 
tings  and  bara  of  tbe  same  metal  being  inserted  in  the 
frame,  by  the  sharp  impact  of  which  u|)on  the  frame, 
when  nhaken  in  the  hand,  a  piercing  metallic  sound  wa» 
produced.  It  was  sometimes  inlaid  with  silver,  gilt,  or 
otbenriae  ornamented,  and  the  rings  ware  fiequently 
I  lo  imitate  aabei^  ar  airoply  bent  at  each  end  to 
I 


Slatra. 

Mi.  I,  Is  MM  lM«M,  fMs  I  <,  ^Inlb*  BriM*  lla 


Instniments  of  Percosaion. 


FIs*.  I .  t,  (.  THu»riil4r  wid  «4krr  mU  of  nwUl  tbwc*'  wltk  itlMk  iL  A 
MppoMd  ll«br««  inclnmiAnt,  rr|rmrd*4  hy  tAln*  u  tbf  aMMflafi^  A 
Uad  of  Katura  Cjmhals.  S.  A  fuM  ot  tumiiaf  aMIat. 

mentioned,  rix.  in  1  Sam.  xriii.  6,  where  it  is  spoken 

of  art  nse<l  by  the  women  of  I«rat'l  when  they  came  out 
to  meet  king  .Saul  and  David.  Our  translators  render 
vaguely  '*  in.strumenis  of  music,"  but  insert  in  tbe  mar> 
gin^'tbreei^triqgedtnstramenu."  The  word  men  pn>b> 
My  denoted  an  biatrament  witb  fAvw  anlw,'  and  aa 
some  harps  were  of  that  shape,  it  may  pmliahly  have 
meant  mich  harps.  (.See  al>ove,  under  ii/mor.)  We 
iuMTt  the  name  in  this  place  Ix'causc  it  i»  generally 
thought  by  recent  scbohurs  that  it  meant  what  ia  ondci^ 
stood  by  a  Irianglf,  an  instrument  of  pewnwinn  wliidi 
Atbemeus  {Mpmu.  iv,  175)  says  wm  derived  from 
.Syria.  If  so,  it  was  possibly  in  use  among  the  Hc- 
Ijfcw.i,  and  may  havL-  \K-*  n  ttic  instrument  referred  to 
in  1  .Sam.  xviii,  6.  But,  on  the  other  band,  no  figure 
of  such  an  inatmnant  of  pereoaaion  has  been  found  on 
any  of  tlie  monnnanta  citbcr  of  Aamia,  Egypt,  or 
Ofoeee.  Like  tlie  cymbals  and  aistra,  it  is  still  in  nee 
'  in  military'  music,  especially  in  the  Turkish  army. 

6.  The  word  "  dance"  is  uned  in  the  A.V.  for  tite  Heb. 
term  mem ^in^n  mnsicnl  inattunient  ef  pcreuaiion, 
supposo<l  to  have  been  iise<l  by  the  Hebrews  at  an  early 
|ierioii  of  their  history.  Stme  mmieni  Icxicographerit 
who  regard  machdl  as  synonymoiu  with  raJtdd,  *^ip^ 
(Eodesw  iii,  4),  restrict  ita  meaning  to  the  exercise  or 
amusement  of  dancing;  but  according  to  many  scholars 
it  also  ^i;;nili(•!^  a  niu>ii'al  in'lruii  i  nt  v.^i  A  fcr  a<  ii  mpa- 
nying  tlie  dance,  which  the  Uclmws  therefore  called 
^  by  the  same  name  aa  the  dance  itself.  The  Sepk  gen- 
i  (  rally  renders  mackAl  by  X'P^t  "dancing;" 
ally,' however,  it  gt%-cs  a  diflierent  meaning,  as  in 
XXX,  11  (Ileh.  Bilili'.  vtr.  ]'2\  where  it  b  translated 
X«pfl,"joy,"  and  in  .ler.  xxxi,  4  and  14,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered Sui'iiyw')!/,  "  assembly."  The  Shenniio  versions 
of  the  O.  T.  almost  invariably  intoipret  the.  word  aa  a 
muaieal  inttntment.  On  tbe  Jeyona  oeearian  wbcn  tba 
Israelites  escaped  from  their  Kf^-ptian  pur^nem,  aiwl 
reached  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Red  !Sea  in  wifely,  Mir- 
iam is  represented  as  goin;;  forth  striking  the  and  fol- 
lowed by  her  aiaters  in  faith,  who  Join  in  "  wiUt 
and  danres"  (Kxod.  xv.  S0>.        fKe  seme  dflfi^  fiaa> 

■age  sf-.  rn'*  to  1h\  ,n;rc<  ality  to  the  A.  V..  th.it  thn  HclTrw 
women  cnmc  forth  to  dance,  and  to  accomnany  their 
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dance  bjr  a  pecfoniinice  oa  tinbreb;  and  thia  i»  the 
vi«w  adopted  bjr  tlia  ou^o**^  ttA*  Lttin  and  Ea|^i»h 

coromenlatorit. "  Parkhunt  and  Adam  Clarke  do  not 
•hare  thu  opinion :  a<'cording  to  the  former,  maehdl  ia 
'some  fistular  wu>d-iii»trumcnt  of  music,  with  hole*,  as 
a  ilate,  pipe,  or  Bfe,  from  bn,  to  auke  a  bole  or  open- 
ing;" and  the  latter  says,  "I  know  no  pteoe  in  the  Bible 
vhere  tmichul  tknd  mnrh,iJ.!ih  rncaii  diiwr  of  any  kind — 
ibey  oonittaiilly  signify  sumc  kiml  «>f  [lipc."'  The  Tar- 
Ipnalils  very  frequently  rrn<lcr  mnrhid  as  a  musical  in- 
Btnirociit.  In  ExoiL  x v,  '20,  Unkeloa  gives  for  madtalatk 
the  Aramaic  word  which  is  precisely  tlie  wme 

<rmploycd  by  him  in  <Jen.  xxi.  27  for  irinm'ir  (.\,  V. 
■^baip").   The  Aiabic  veniun  has  for  machol  in  most 
plaeee  laUm,  pL  tUMm,  translated  bjr  9nyiag,  in  his 
Araliii"  lexicon.  '*a  drum  with  either  otic  or  two  face* 
and  the  wonl  n'sn^SS'^  x«>      •^•^  • 

dnMM*0  rfnilcrcti  by  imtvn,  "  song*."  (iesenius, 
flln^  and  othen  adopt  for  tbe  noet  put  the  Sept. 

bat  Roenimnner,  in  hit  commentary  on 
,  XV,  20,  observes  Ihat,  en  cuniiiarin','  the  pn'^snRi-s 
in  Jndg.  xi,  34;  1  Sam.  xviii,  b;  and  Jcr.  xxxi,  4,  and 
aaagning  a  rational  exegesis  to  tbeir  contexts,  mach6l 
must  mean  in  these  iaitMicea  some  musical  instnunent, 
probably  of  the  Hate  kind,  and  principally  played  on  by 
women. 

In  the  grand  hallelujah  pealm  (d)  which  closes  that 
■agnifieent  collection,  the  laend  poet  exhoru  mankind 
to  pcaiie  Jeborah  in  bia  aanotnaiy  with  all  kiada  of 
nosie:  and  among  tbe  inatrmnenta  mentioned  at  the 

3d,  Ith,  and  "nh  vcriifH  i-i  fuiiiid  nuirhot.  whii  li  rainiot 
here  be  coiiautciitly  rendcrcil  in  the  sejue  ot  daucing. 
Jod  Brill,  whow  Beemd  pnfiM  (TTW  rwrpn)  Co 
Mendelssohn's  Psalms  contains  the  beat  treatise  extant 
on  the  musical  in<<trumenta  mentioned  In  tbe  Hebrew 
liiiili/.  remark'?:  "  It  i->  i  vMi-iit  from  llif  |)a.s.sti;c,  *  I'rai*o 
him  with  the  topk  and  the  mtichol,'  that  machol  mu.>»t 
mean  here  some  musical  instrument,  and  thia  is  the 
opinion  of  the  niiijf>riry  of  scholar:*.''  3IendcL«isohn  de- 
rives muckul  from  ^'Sn,  "hollow,"  un  account  of  its 
»;  and  tha  aathor  of  .ShUte  flaggUihorim  denomi- 
it  0**tI5''0.  which  he  probalily  intrnils  for  ei- 
dipa,  rather  than  iiflntut.  Some  niiKlcru  critics  con- 
sider machaliUh  the  same  with  machol.  (iesenius, how- 
erer,  translates  tbe  latter  "dancing,"  while  the  former 
ha  leoden "a  atriaged  instiament," (ran  the  not  V^n, 
to  slag." 

The  musical  instrument  used  as  an  accompaniment 

to  dancing  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  made  of 

metal,  open  like  a  riii^:  it  had  many  smnll  bcll'«  attached 
to  its  biirdcr,  and  was  played  at  wedding*  and  merry- 
making;'* liv  women,  who  ncnimp'inied  it  with  the  voice. 
Acciirdinu'  to  the  author  of  Shitty  lliujijUAtofiiH^  the  ma- 

cAo/had  tinkling  metal  plates 
tmtencd  on  wires,  at  inter- 
vals^  within  the  circle  that 
fomied  the  instrument,  like 
the  modem  tamltuurine;  ac- 
eoniiag  to  others,  a  similar 
inatnunentt  alao  ibtmed  of  a 
eireular  piaea  af  metal  or 
wr»>r|.  bnt  funlihad  with  a 
Musical  instrumeota  ac-  handle,  which  tbe  performer 
coinpanTiug  the  danccb  might  so  manage  as  to  set  in 
(Meadel^oln.)  rings  strung 

«n  a  netalhar,  pamingftam  one  aida  «f  tha  inatmment 
to  the  other,  the  waring  of  which  pcoduoed  n  lend, 
■any  sound.    See  Danck. 

nr.  The  lullowing  arc  gencnl  or  miscellaneoua  tcnaa : 
1. 1*'^;'.  '/'/.  /jaran, Chald.,  rendere.l  "instruments  of 
music"  ill  Dan.  vi,  IH.  The  margin  gives  "or  taUe, 
perhajis  lit,  cnnrubiiir.^"  The  last-mentioned  rendering 
is  that  approved  by  Gesentu^  and  seems  most  probable. 
The  liaBilatuiii,**iai|nuMola  oTniHib"  aaaam  to  hava 


origiaated  with  the  Jewish  commentators,  K.  Kathan, 
R.  Levi,  and  Aben-Ezra,  among  others,  who  represent 
the  word  hf  the  Hebrew  ntgiwih,  that  is,  stringed  in- 
struments whieh  were  played  by  being  struck  with  the 
hand  or  the  plectrum. 

2.  n^::;,  $kUddh,  is  found  only  in  one  veiy  obscure 
passage  ^  Kcdes.  ii.  8%  **  I  gat  aw  mcn^iogeia  and  wom- 
en-sin^ers,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  musical 
iiutrumaUt,  and  that  of  aU  sorU"  (rHnDI  H^IS,  skid- 
dak  tt-tlMdMi\  The  words  thna  rendeied  have  re- 
ceived a  gri  at  varii  ty  of  ineaiilncs.  They  are  trans- 
lated "driuking-vcsseis ■  by  Acpiila  and  the  Vulgate; 
"  cup  -  bearer*"  by  the  Scpt^  I'eshito-.Syriac,  Jerome, 
and  the  Arable  vefsioDi  baths"  bjr  the  Cbaldee;  and 
"  moried  ioatrnmenta"  bgr  David  Kimchi,  followed  bjr 
Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  by  many  commenta- 
tors. By  others  they  arc  supjMised  to  refer  to  the  wom- 
en of  the  royal  harem.  But  the  most  probable  inter- 
preutkin  to  be  put  upon  them  is  that  suggested  by  tba 
usage  of  tbe  Talmud,  where  rn^,  Aidak,  denotaa  a 
" Ijalanquin"  or  "Utter"  for  women.  The  whole  qoM- 
tion  is  diacnsaed  in  Qeaeniua'a  Thmamnut  p.  186& 

y.  £fterafMr«,— On  the  genera!  aubfecC  of  Oa  mode 
and  mu-sical  instruments  of  the  Israelite.s  sec  llaitiai» 
Stoiiti  (IfUa  Muticti  (Bologna,  1757),  i,  4  s«j. ;  Burner, 
(ifiural  Hist,  of  Mutiir  (I»nd.  1776),  i,  217  sq. ;  Schro- 
ter,  Dt  Mmnca  Dwtiiika  (Dread.  1716) ;  Hawking  UiH. 
of  Mmie;  Foritel.  Gmeh.  dtr  MtuO,  i  W  aq. ;  Oahaet, 
DtMtert.  tur  la  }fuf{quf  dn  /Ifhrnir,  annexed  to  his 
CommrHtaiy  oh  Ihe  Pmlms ;  Bedford,  Tfmplf  Mtifie 
(Bristol,  1706);  I'feilTer,  I'rbfr  die  Mu»ik  dtr  A  Urn 
UAr,  (ErL  1799;  transL  in  the  A  mrr.  Bible  Repoiitory, 
IMS);  Saalaebnta,  form  dcr  Hebr.  Poesie,  p.  329  sq.; 
also  Gfjrh.  vnd  WiirdUftmg  d.  Muni  bei  dm  Hdr.  (Beii 
1829);  Ilarenberg.  Comm,de  Re  Aftisiea  r<rfH«.{n  Mite. 
Lips,  ix,  21S  ;  Siiine,  /V  J/i/.tioti  Judtror.  in  mci  ii 
(Hafn.  1721);  Tal,  l>irht  Sin;/  und  Spieli-unst  bes.  d*r 
//r6r.(Frankf.  17im;)  ;  J nhn,  iJihiiscke  A  rckdt>loffif ;  Ke- 
hmd,  Spoiiit  Tmp.  Hiero$.i  Anton,  fHe  Melodie 
H.  iTonRoafc  der  Atf,  Oebr.  in  Fanlna,  .V.  Hrpfrt.  i,  leo 
sq. ;  ii, 80  sq.;  iii,  I  sfj. ;  Shilu  I/aifffiUiorim,  in  I'golini 
Thrsaur.  vol.  xxxii;  Content,  Truiti  tur  la  /'»«iV  rt 
ki  Muiitjue  dt*  Ilfbnux  (Paris,  1781) ;  Beck,  />  j/rrm- 
tuum  Utbr,  in  Mencken,  ThtaoMr,  p^  668  aq.;  Abicht, 
Vmikim  aeemtwim  (Lips.  17UI);  ExeiBadia  mmtkm 
antiq.  llthr.  (>[unich.  1718);  Schneider,  /iibl.-fffsrh. 
UartttUutuj  <l.  lltbr.  Mtifik  (Bonn.  IK»4) ;  !)<•  Welle, 
Comntfntnr.  iiltrr  ilir  J '..iihin  n  ;  lIo-slHiii.  .\fi»iiiini  uti  ilrli' 
Eyitio;  WilkilUMXi,  Anc.  Egt/piiant;  Viiluteau,  6ur  la 
Munqme  dm  Orjarfaar,  ia  J/tJcript.  de  r^jfpte;  Lady 
H.  W.  Montague,  Letter*;  Yohiey,  VojfOft  «a  Sgrki 
Toumcfort,  Voyipe  au  Leffont;  Niebuhr,  ReMrndkrei- 
buwj ;  Kussell,  Silt.  J/ift.  of  Aleppo:  I.ano,  Modem 
K^ptiiita,  ii,  liti  sq. ;  Thomson,  iMnd  tuui  /look;  Em- 
gel,  Slutu:  of  the  mott  AncieiU  \aliont  (Lond>li664){ 
Hiit<hiii-Mii,"l/i/yi   of  the  Bible  (Best,  18(33). 

Muaiciau,  t  mikk  mmattlte'dch,  i.e.  the 

most  cftntpicunut,  i.  q.  leader),  an  officer  indicatetl  in 
tbe  titles  of  many  (53)  of  the  Psalms  and  in  Hab.  iii, 
10,  and  to  be  Interpreted,  according  to  Kimchi,  ICashi, 
AlMMi-Ezra,  and  many  other  authorities,  the  prtcrntor 
of  the  Levitical  choir  or  orchestra  in  the  Temple.  In 
one  late  inatence  tha  name  of  this  olBeer  seems  to  be  ia^ 
dicated  (1  Chfon.  sr,  Sl)|  but  tbe  drat  who  held  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Jeduthun,  in  connection  with  his 
three  hrnthiTs  i  !  Chron.  xvi,-H,  etc.);  ancl  the  ofBce 
seems  to  have  iM-en  hereditary  in  the  family  (1  ChroQ. 
xvi,  1,  3),  or  el<te  the  name  Jeduthun  became  a  patfO* 
nymic  title  for  the  incumltenis  aflciwarda  (J  Chno. 
xsiCT,  16).  In  this  capacity  Jcduthnn*8  "oOee  waa 
generally  to  preside  over  the  music  of  the  Tmijile  ser- 
vice, consisting  of  the  ntM,  or  nablium,  the  hiiiiior,  or 
harp,  and  the  cymbals,  together  with  the  human  voice 
(the  trumpeta  being  oonlliMd  to  the  priests).  But  his 
(Wi^  M  w<dl  ai  tta*  af  hia  two  coUMgaeik  Ha> 
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man  and  Asaph,  was  'to  wmnd  with  cymbals  of  braas,' 
while  the  othcm  pLuv  rit  «n  the  nablhim  and  the  liarji. 
Tbii  ■ppoiotJDCUt  tu  the  uiBce  was  by  election  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Levites  (O^-tiS)  at  Dcndrs  cwwimnd,  Mch 
of  the  three  diviitions  iTolmlily  chooMng  one.  The  fint 
oocasiou  of  Jedutbun's  minintpring  was  when  Darid 
brought  op  the  nk  to  Jeriualen].  He  then  took  hU 
place  in  tlie  pweeiiion,  and  tdajred  on  the  qnnbala. 
But  when  the  divlrion  of  the  lieritlcel  ierrice*  took 

place,  owini;  li>  llif  I nln  ni;ii  ic  Uoiiii;  at  (Jihcin  mnl  the 
afk  at  Jcrusalrm.  wliilc  A^aph  aitd  his  brcthn  n  were 
appointed  to  ministfr  \xU>n  the  ark,  it  fell  to  Jeduthun 
and  Hcmaa  to  be  located  with  Zadok  the  ptieat,  to  give 
thanks  *befiMe  the  tabemede  of  the  Lord  in  the  high- 

plaic  tlmt  w  n-'  at  r,ibc<)n,'  still  by  jilnyiii;;  thf  fvni'iaU 
ill  acidiiij  aniitniit  to  tlio  other  luii^iial  ut^tnitiiriii ■> 
(c<>ni|>.  INii.  il,  Ill  th<'  ao'oiiiit  "if  .I<i«iali"s  ra«Mi\fr 
io  2  Chrou.  xxxv  reference  is  made  to  the  unging  as 
eondueted  in  loeerdanee  with  the  atrangencnu  made 
by  David,  anil  hy  persons  reprenenting  Asaph,  Hcman, 
and  Jeduthun,  the  kind's  trrr  C^SBH  HTn).  Sec  Hk- 
MAN.  Perhaps  the  phirase  rather  means  titc  king's  ad- 
viaer  in  natters  eonneeted  with  tlie  muaical  service. 
The  triple  (fivision  of  the  Leritical  nraiiciBnt  seems  to 
liav«-  lasted  ae  long  as  the  Teni|>le.  and  each  appears  to 
have  been  called  after  its  respective  leader.  At  the 
dedication  of  .Solomon's  Temple,  'the  Lcvilcs  which 
were  the  aifl^eia,  all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of  Uenan,  of 
JeduthnUi'  pcrfbnned  tfaeip  prapef  psn«  In  the  vtign 
of  Ilezekiah,  again,  wc  find  the  R4ins  of  Asaph,  the  SOUS 
of  Heman,  and  the  Mins  uf  Jeduthun,  taking  their  part 
iu  l  urilyiii^'  tlu  l  i  iiipli'  I  Cliruii.  xxix,  13,11);  they 
are  mentioned  in  Josiah  a  reign,  and  oo  late  as  iu  Nche- 
miab's  time  we  still  find  deaccndants  uf  Jeduthun  em- 
plojed  about  the  singing  (Neh.xi,  17)"  (Smith).  See 

JkDDTHI/H. 

Muaimoea,  festivals  celebrated  in  honor  of  the 
deed  among  the  native  tribes  of  Centnl  Africa.  See 
Gardner,  FaUk$  of  the  World,  jt.  60B. 

Musius,  f%n!Ma.ii's,  an  emiiunt  Diiii  h  wholar  of 
Roman  l  atholic  proclivities,  was  boni  at  Delft  in  llAYA. 
He  flourished  as  pastor  of  St,  Agaiha  during  the  contest 
between  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Spanish  throne 
for  the  possession  of  the  NethMrlands.  He  was  equally 
(«trrmrd  f  ir  his  IcaniinK  and  for  his  amiable  qualities, 
when,  on  acroiint  of  his  religious  faith,  he  was  put  to 
the  torture,  which  caused  his  death  in  157.'>,  by  Dc  la 
Marck,  The  Romanists  have  chaigod  the  wicked  deed 
to  the  prineeef  Orange  and  hit  Refemedftiendsk  This, 
however,  b  cmel  and  unjust  The  prince  himself,  who 
highly  esteemed  Miimur,  shed  many  tears  when  he 
heard  of  the  atrcK-ions  deed,  and  wliilr  ilie  Kslatrs  of 
liolUmd  were  arowtcd  to  an  iiulignniion  scarecly  con- 
tnltalde,  De  la  Marck  was  obUg«l  to  leave  the  coun- 
tiy,  notwithstanding  his  powerful  ooaaectionik  Mu- 
sius wrote  sevml  religious  |K>ems,  which  an  remarfcahle 
for  their  elegance  ami  imriiy  of  style.  See  llranilt,''/' .»r/i, 
der  R-f.  x,  ixlX  640;  Hoofd,  D«  Setdrtiamitchc  Ilitlo- 

nVn,  vii.  'iHi  H\.x  Matkr^BiiL^ftkellbt^UUJhadk 

Rq>ublir,  ii,  474,  47*t. 

Muaonius  Rufue.  (  vu  a  Stoic  philoeopher  of 
the  Ut  century  of  the  Chris^iaIl  iera.  is  mentioned  with 
praise  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiv.  .V.t  i.  aiul  al»o  hy  I'liny  the 
younger,  Philoiitratu.<s  ^llemi»liu^  Olid  others.  He  was 
a  native  of  Volsinii,  in  Etniria,  and  beloaged  to  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  a  Mend  of  Tbrasea  F»lus, 
Harea  Soranus.  liubelliiis  I'lautu.i.  and  other  Stoics,  who 
were  the  victims  of  Nero's  suspicion  and  cruelly.  Mu- 
sooius  was  banished  to  the  island  uf  (tyams  in  A.D.  06, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  many  Greeks 
fbr  the  purpcme  of  listening  to  his  leasMM.  Being  re- 
called by  (Inlba  aftfr  Nero's  death,  he  lived  at  l{ome 
under  ^'cs]la.<<ian,  who  i  xceptetl  him  friini  the  wntence 
of  <  xiic  pronounced  by  that  prince  ai;aiii-i  the  Stoic 
philosopbeii.  This  scanty  information  u  all  that  we 
have  ooneoning  the  biography  of  Mnsoniue  BaAia 


(Nicuwland,  /Juurrfdlin  <lr  Mutmiio  Rufo,  I'hil'nophii 
Sliiico).  The  time  of  his  death  in  not  mentioned,  but 
be  was  not  alive  in  tbc  reign  of  Trajan,  when  I'Uny 
speaka  of  his  son,  Artemidorus.  If  usonius  wrote  vari- 
ous pliihMK^hical  works,  which  arc  spoken  of  by  Suidss 
as  Xiiiyoi  Itafopot  ^iXotfo^iac  ixnftvot.  He  reduced 
philosophy  to  the  himplest  moral  teachini;s.  due  of 
his  finest  sayings  is:  "If  tbou  doest  good  painfully, 
thy  pain  is  transient,  bat  the  good  will  endure;  if  thou 
doest  evil  with  pkaaoi^  the  pteasne  will  be  transient, 
but  the  evil  will  endoie.*  Ftagmente  of  his  works  ere 
found  in  Stolaeus^  and  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  the  above  dissertation  and  cupioas  notes, 
under  the  title  of  C.  Mtuomi  Rtfft,  PkUotopki  Stoiri, 
Rtiiquiitt  et  Apophihegmaktf  am  Atmouautie,  edidit  T. 

(.^A^K&^M^i^H^K  ^fl^^M^^A^rf^^U  Cf^MAB^^^^A^^^^^'A 

ewnnseii  /^snwinjv,  vonrtenr  ojHWHMn  nontwuiint 

f Haarlem.  1«22,  8vo\    These  fragments  of  MtL<oniu8 

are  full  of  the  purest  nu'rality  and  wisdom.    Sec  Fabri- 

riii-,  /jiV//.  (jiirra,  iii,  Md  sq. ;  Kitter  and  I'riUcr,  llisln- 

n<i  I'hiloiophia,  p.  4.'>8-441 ;  Hcberyfeg,  Hist.  J'/iilotoph, 

i,  IHb,  190;  KnglUh  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Smith,  Lict.  of  (Jr. 

and  Horn. Biogr.  and  JdgtM,»,r,  Bufua;  Ludner,  Worka 

(see  Index  in  voL  x). 

Muaoiitai,  a  mpeietitious  sect  of  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  remeneed  rats  and  mice.  The  origin  of 
this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  an  event  which  is  nar- 
rated in  1  Sain.  \  i.  The  I'hilifitines  had  tak<  ti  nway 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  detained  it  in  their  rountrj- 
seven  months,  during  which  time  the  I.ord  in  anger 
sent  a  plagne  of  mice,  which  destroyed  the  fruiu  of  tlic 
grannd.  Under  the  dread  inspired  by  this  tfvinc  j  udg- 
ment  upon  their  latiil  they  n-ti  rid  the  ark,  and  by  the 
advice  of  thi'ir  prioi.t  niiil  (iiviners  they  prepared  as  a 
trt'spaas-oflTering  to  the  Gotl  of  Israel  live  golden  emer- 
ods  and  five  golden  mice,  i'enrertiog  the  solemn  inci- 
dent of  0.>T.  hisloiy,  the  aeet  seentt  Io  have  entertained 
a  snpentittoos  veneration  for  mice  and  nie.  See  Ganl> 
ner,  Faitka  ^tkt  World,  p.  499i 

IffnapelCl)  or  MtUBpel(l)heiiB  is,  in  Ifone  mr- 

thologj',  the  world  of  light  and  heal,  situated  in  tho 
south  part  of  the  universe;  Nillheim,  the  habitation  of 
mist  and  cold,  being  situated  in  the  north.  The  inhab- 
itants of  thia  world  are  called  "the  sons  of  HuspeU," 
among  whom  Stmt  or  Sartur  is  chief,  and  the  tnler  of 
Mus|iellbcim,  who  sits  on  its  borders  bearing  a  flaming 
faUrhion,  and  at  the  end  of  the  world  he  »hall  issue  forth 
to  comliat,  and  shall  vniiijuish  all  the  gods,  and  coiiMimo 
the  universe  with  lire  See  Gardner,  FailJU  of  Me 
WorU,p,BM. 

Musserin  is  the  name  given  to  a  sect  of  atheists 
in  Turkey.  The  word  dignities  tho«c  who  keep  a  se- 
cret, fspm  the  verb  ourrn,  to  conceaL  Their  secret  is 
flatly  to  deny  a  deity.  Uaqy  of  the  cadia  and  other 
ednaUed  clasaes  in  Ttirkey  are  believed  to  be  Musserin. 
Hut  maiidy  they  ore  r!iri-ii;in  rriir^-adc«,  who,  having 
for  |iccuniar>-  reaaon.n  abjured  the  faith  of  their  fathers^ 
tei'k  refuge  in  Uank  athetam,  Ulder  a  pnbllo  | 
of  Mobammedanisnu 


I,  CoiiMit.ii  s,  a  famous  Italian  pulpit  orator, 
was  ImHII  at  Placentia  io  1611,  and,  after  entering  holy 
orden,  voee  nq>idly  to  distinctien  in  the  Church.  He 
was  made  bishop  of  Bertinon,  then  of  Bitento,  towards 

Ihc  close  of  the  Ifith  centurt-.  IJc  tlistiitguisheil  him- 
self at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Nceins  to  have  enjoyed 
|M)pular  favor  to  an  unu.Hual  degree,  for  medals  were 
struck  in  his  honor,  and  other  distinctioue  of  like  cbar> 
acier  were  paid  him.  He  dM  at  Bama  Jn.  9^  1574^ 
He  is  the  author  of  iSmnow  on  lAe  Crred  (Venice,  IBM^ 
4to).  .See  Bayle,  Hitf.  Kef.  s.  v. ;  Gm.  Hioq.  Met.  xi, 
IM;  Muaso,  r»/«  JiTomf /o)  .l/iiji/o  (lahili ;  HlackwixKl, 
1869,  i,  21i ;  Wcssenberg,  IHe  Urottn  KirckenirtrKmm- 
Anvm  dL  15  n.  16  JetJM.  Hi,  IGO,  ICI. 

Moaaulman  or  Moaleman  (from  Arab.  Satama), 
the  proper  term  for  a  MokatMmdam,  The  woid  ia 
cqaivalant  to  Ifesiim  (q.  t.X  of  which  U  1%  pedperily 
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speaking,  the  jilunl;  used  iti  Pfeniu  faihkin  for  the 
Bingiilar.   We  need  hardly  a<ld  that  this  Arable  plural 

tonniimii'iii  <il'"aii"  \:a--  iiutliliit;  «hali-v<T  t"  ilo  with 
our  Wunl  imiii,und  lliat  a  liirilitT  I:ll^ll^ll  jilurnl  in  (.101 
Ls  lK)th  barbarous  and  absurd. 

MuBtaipha  {ut»  the  cAosen  our)  it  the  nauM:  by 
which  HohMDiiMdM  tndteloa  dadgnrtM  th«  gnatMi 

of  their  prnpheta.    See  MoHAMMKD. 

Mustard  (mvairt,  MatU  xiii,  31;  xvii,  20;  Ibrk 
IV,  81;  Luke  xiii,  13;  xvii,  »>;  in  Talmudic  Chaldee 
b^")n.  charddL,  Mishna,  SktUib,  xx,  2,  from  the  8\Tiac 
ehanldt,),  a  well-known  pod-b«arinp:  shrub-like  plant 
(genus  Miiiiijtis,  of  thirtct  n  s]>('rii-^«.  livr  of  which  are  in- 
digenous in  Kgypt,  Ihnripl,  dr  /"AVv;'/f.  xix,  Wi)  that 
sometimes  grows  wild,  and  at  other  limt  s  is  raisinl  from 
(be  aeed,  which  is  enplogred  as  a  condiueut,  being  usu- 
ally of  the  two  kind*,  the  Uaek  and  the  white  (see 
pimy  CyrlojuFih'n,  s.  v.  Siiiapis).  The  Jews  likewise 
cultiratbd  mustard  in  ihi  ir  ^.-ankiis  {yih\m$L,  ifaaser. 
iv,  6).  The  round  kfrn.  U  1  Matt.  .\iii.  :il  :  .wii.  -JO), 
which  were  used  also  by  the  ancicuts  as  a  »pice  (I'liny, 
xlx,  54),  paascd  io  Jewish  phrase  as  an  emblem  for  a 
small,  innipiifli-ant  object  (Buxtorf,  f.ej-.  TaZ/n.  coL  822) ; 
Iwing  tbi-  smallest  sceil  wmmonly  pithcrwl  in  Palcs- 
tini-.  nlihi.\i„'h  im!  liicr.iUy  ihf  nioit  (tiiuiiiutive  known. 
"  The  I»rd  in  hijt  popular  tcaehinj;,"  says  Trench  {.\o(rj 
on  Parable*,  p.  108), "adhered  to  the  popidar  laiit^ungc" 
(see  also  the  Koran,  Sur.  81).  The  statements  in  Matt, 
xiii,  82,  that  when  fully  grown  it  is  the  greatest  of 
plants,  and  becomes  a  treu  under  which  the  fuwls  may 
find  shelter,  has  been  !m]t|Hisi'd  to  indicate  a  larger 
gfowtli  than  urdinar}'  in  Western  countries  (s^-e  Mar- 
grave, Hilt.  not.  BrwriL  p.  291 ;  BauUiu,  JJitl.  I'laut,  ii, 
855) ;  hut  is  eonflrmed  by  the  statements  of  the  Tal- 
mu  li->|s,  line  nf  whom  dcscrihcs  it  as  a  tree  of  wliich  the 
wimhI  was  snilii  ient  I  1  cnver  a  ]Mitlcr'i(  »hed  1  Talin.  11  i- 
eriis.  /'iiih,\u.  l\,  ami  aimther  says  that  he  was  wont 
to  climb  into  it,  as  men  climb  into  a  fig-tree  (ib.  A>/i4- 
iofil,  foL  iii,  2;  comp.  KosenmUlIer,  AUerth.  ir,  105). 
Mr.  Buckham  {On  the  Afuttard-trte  q/*  the  Ser^Km, 
1829)  cites  the  following  from  Alonzo  de  Orrallu's  Trar- 
tU  M  Chili  (as  given  in  Awnshaw  ami  (  imrchiirs  dtl- 
Uetion):  "The  mustard-plant  thrives  so  rapidly  that  it 
is  as  big  as  one's  arm,  and  w>  high  and  thick  that  it 
lookaliluatrae.  Hum  travailed  many  leagnetthraagh 
rantaid-gmvea  whieh  wera  taOer  than  bofM  and  man ; 

and  the  birds  built  their  nests  in  them  as  tbe  (lospel 
aentioas."    The  statement  of  Irby  and  Mangles  has 
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also  been  referred  to  (Lambert,  in  tbe  LMnmm  7nfHa> 
aefHNM,  xvii,  ihO),  that  they  foimd  the  mttstard-plaat 

( .VifKi/W*  Fii'/f  (I)  jjrowing  wild  In-twi'en  Bi  is,'in  and  AJloB  ^ 
as  high  as  their  horx-s'  heads.  (See  (orllier  in  C^elsii 
llifrobot.  ii,  "J.'kI  mj. ;  Hillerbii  k,  yiont  r  /,;.<.<.  p.  172.) 
Prof,  ilackett  states  that  he  was  for  a  long  time  disa|H 
painted  in  bit  aearcb  for  any  apeeiacna  of  tba  HMiataid 
anawcring  to  the  requirements  of  the  above  texta  of 
Scripture;  but  that  while  on  his  way  across  the  plain 
of  Akka,  towariU  Carmel,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing a  little  forest-like  ticld  of  thp«e  plsnlfs  in  full  bloe- 
mm,  from  si.v  to  nine  feel  in  height,  with  branches  fnmi 
each  side  of  a  trunk  an  inch  or  more  thick ;  and  that  he 
actually  witneased  the  alighting  of  birds  upon  the  stcma 
{ll'}isini.  "f  Srii/tt.  p.  rJ4).  Dr.  ThoniMiU  also  (The 
Ltin  i  ttmi  (he  UtMik,  ii,  lUU)  says  that  he  has  seen  the 
wild  mustard  on  the  tieh  pUn  of  Akkar  aa  tail  aa  the 
bona  and  tbe  riiier. 

Even  these  de•eription^  however,  seem  hardly  to 
come  up  to  the  ancient  accmmts  Jif  the  (dant  in  <iues- 
tion.  Hence  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  IJoyle  (in  a  jMipcr 
read  l^eforc  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  ."society,  March  U'l,  18+4) 
has  been  prefened,  who  shows  that  there  is  a  plant  still 
known  in  the  East  by  tbe  name  ofManfaf  (wbidi  eo^■ 
re!«|)on«ls  to  the  rabbinical  title,  and  is  indeed  tbe  mod- 
ern .\rabic  for''mustanr),;;rowing  near  .lerusakm,  but 
most  abundantly  on  the  lianks  of  the  .lordan  and  round 
the  sea  of  Tiberias;  its  !k-imI  being  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  mustard.  The  plant  is  the  Haltddoni  I  'erriea 
of  LinnauB  (the  Ciutu  arborea  of  Fonk&l),  a  laif* 
shrub,  or  tree  of  mo<leratc  size,  a  native  of  the  hot  and 
dry  part.s  of  India,  tif  Persia,  and  of  Araliia.  Dr.  Ro9E> 
biirgh  (/Tor.  Jnd.  i,  3X9  s<j.)  describes  the  berries  as 
omch  smaller  than  a  grain  of  bUck  pepper,  having  a 
stroof  afonratio  anell,  and  a  taate  ranch  like  that  of 
garden  crrans;  The  phmt  has  a  small  seed,  which  pro- 
duces a  large  trr<'  with  numerous  branches,  in  *vhicli  the 
birds  of  the  air  may  lake  shelter.  It  is  probably  the 
tree  which  Irijy  atid  Man>;le8  themselves  supp4»s<.  to  be 
the  muattid-tiee  of  Scripture^  rather  than  the  ordinary 
shrab.  Tbey  net  with  it  while  advancing  towasdaK^ 
rak,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Saa>  It 
bore  its  fruit  in  bunches  resemliling  the  currant;  and 
the  seeds  bad  a  pleasant,  though  slronf:ly  aromotic 
taste,  nearly  resembling  mustard.  A  spe*  iinen  of  the 
tree  had  bNU  brought  home  by  Mr.  W.  liarkcr,  and  it 
had  been  ascertained  by  Maana.  Don  and  Lambert  to 
be  the  Sakadora  Ptrmea  of  botaniata;  but  both  had 
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wiittan  aguRit  ita  claim  to  be  the  mnataid-tne  of 
Seriptniv,  while  Mr.  Fraat,  heuinff  «  oonreraetkm  «n 

the  r.!iliicrt,  liS'l  Kiif)|>iH(N!  tho  tree  to  t>o  n  f'/ii/tnlurni. 
and  li.iii  lii-iii-i'  innintniiu-ii  it  lo  ix-  tin'  musiard-lret'  of 
Scrijiiiirc,  Imt  willioul  niMiicin^  priMifi*  of  any  kind  (Re- 
mark* OH  the  MuHard-trt«  nf  the  N.  T.  [LoiuL  1827]; 
BuUetin  da  taemsa  not.  Hai,  1826^  p.  74;  Jemnal  nf 
the  Rogal  Atiatie  Soeie^,  ut  »up.). 

On  the  other  hand,  "Ililler,  Celsius,  RoMnmnlkr, 
who  all  -tiiiiiiMl  tin  li.  tntiy  of  the  liible,  and  older  writ- 
cre,  such  a»  Hrnsmus  /A-zcruft,  Urotius,  are  content  to 
believe  that  tomv  cummon  muitaid^lant  is  the  plant 
«f  the  ftarable.  The  objection  eommooly  made  against 
any  ninapi*  is  that  the  seed  giew  into  'a  tree'  {Hvifutv). 

or,  n-*  Luke  has  it.  'a  p"<-at  trc'<-'  {civhiov  fif-.n'l,  in  the 
brandies  uf  which  the  Ui^h  of  the  air  are  isaid  to  come 
and  loilge.  Now,  in  answer  to  the  above  objection,  it 
k  uigeU  with  great  truth  that  th«  expreusioo  i»  figura* 
iaw9  and  Oriertal,  and  that  in  m  vmwmVUl  aimila  no  lit- 
eral  accuracy  is  to  be  expected ;  it  is  an  error,  for  which 
the  lan^a^  of  Scripture  is  not  accountable,  to  aiisert, 
aa  Dr.  Koj-lo  and  Nunc  <  it  hern  have  douo,  iluu  ilic 
aage  implies  that  birds  'built  their  nests'  in  the  tn-v; 
the  (ircek  word  Karaanpmi  hm  no  nch  meaning,  the 
wend  merely  meaiia  'to  settle  or  rest  «poo'  anything  for 
a  ImgiT  or  shoctcr  timet  tit*  liivda  eane,  *iiiiUtmli  et 
ptr.^ithJ!  nnuu,'  at»  Ililler  (ttion^h'/f.  ii.  r.3)  explains 
the  phrase;  nor  is  there  any  occsMon  to  suppcse  that 
the  expression  *  fowls  of  the  air'  denotes  any  other  than 
tba  smaller  iutitoriai  kinda— linnata^  finches,  etc.— and 
not  the  *aqiiaHe  fowls  bjr  the  hdcenade,  or  partridges 
and  (ii;:<-'ii;s  Imvcrinj;  over  the  rich  plain  of  (ii'nesa- 
reth'  Nvhu'ii  I'rof.  Mauley  (S.  ami  J'.  |i.  4"J7)  recognises 
aa  '  the  birds  that  came  and  devoured  the  seed  by  the 
way-side— for  the  laiger  biids  are  wild  and  avoid  the 
way-side— or  aa  thoaa  *  whidi  tocdt  idhge  In  fha  apnad- 
ing  branches  of  the  mustard-tree.*  Hiller's  explanation 
is  probably  the  correct  one;  that  the  birds  came  Bn<l 
M>ttk'd  on  till'  miistaril-|ilaiit  fortho  .-yikr  i  f  lin'  st  id,  of 
which  they  are  vcrj'  fond.  Again,  whatrvt  r  ttio  aiyniri 
may  be,  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  an  hcrt),  or,  more  prop- 
vAj,  *«  gaiden  barb'  (Aaxtnw,  olu$).  Aa  to  the  plant 
bemg  Cloned  a  'tree'  ur  a  *Rreat  tree,'  the  cspnsdon  is 
not  only  on  Oriental  our,  hut  it  w  clearly  spoken  with 
reference  to  some  oiht  r  thing;  the  aivam,  with  respect 
to  the  other  herbi  of  the  garden,  may,  considering  the 
ase  to  which  it  grows,  josdy  be  called  *a  great  trre,' 
^baagb,  of  coane,  with  veapeet  to  trees  properiy  so 
named,  it  ooiild  not  he  called  one  at  all.  Now  it  is 
clear  from  STiptnre  that  the  aiviiTri  was  cultivated  in 
our  I/>rd'ri  tiiiic,  the  st'fd  a  'man  took  and  sowid  in  his 
field Luke  says, '  cast  into  bis  garden :'  if,  then,  the 
wild  plant  on  the  rich  phun  of  Akkar  grows  as  bigh  as 
•  man  on  horseback,  it  might  attain  to  the  same  or  a 
greater  height  when  in  a  cultivated  garden ;  and  if,  as 
lady  Callcott  has  observed,  we  take  into  account  the 
verj-  low  plants  and  shrutw  upon  which  bints  often 
rooat,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  some  common  mus- 
tard-(tlant  is  «bi«  to  fulfil  all  tba  aaiptural  demands. 
As  to  the  alory  of  tlie  nhU  Sfaneon  ben*Odaphtha  hav- 
ing in  his  garden  n  mnrtard-iil.int  into  which  he  was 
accustomed  tu  climb  as  men  clitnii  iniu  a  tig-trcc,  it  can 
only  be  taken  for  what  Talmudical  Ktatetnents  gener- 
ally are  worth,  and  must  be  quit«  insufficient  to  afford 
gfwmda  Ibr  any  argument.  But  it  may  be  aaked.  Why 
not  accept  the  expUnation  that  tba  Salradora  Perncii 
is  the  tree  dcnotetl?— a  tree  which  will  literally  meet 
all  the  ill  mauds  of  ihc  |iiiralili'.  Ik'cause,  we  answer, 
where  the  commonly  n  ceived  opinion  can  be  shown  to 
be  in  full  accordance  with  the  scriptural  allusions,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it;  and  again,  bo- 
cause  at  preaent  we  know  nothing  eertatn  of  the  ooenw 

r<>ncc  of  the  Siilratlirii  I'trsirij  in  Pnlcsdno,  except 
that  it  (K'curs  in  the  .•'mall  tropical  low  valley  of  Engedi, 
nt  ar  the  Deatl  Sea,  whence  l)r.  Hooker  saw  specimens, 
but  it  is  evidentlv  of  nve  occnrraooe.  Mr.  Anenny 
si^  ha  had  saea  it  all  akng  tba  banks  of  tba  Jordan, 


near  the  lalte  of  Tiberias  and  Damaactti;  but  this  state- 
ment ia  eertaiidr  etroneeus.  We  know  ftom  FUny,  Tft- 

odcoridei,  and  other  Criek  niid  I'oman  writers,  that 
mustard-seeds  were  much  va!u<  d.  and  were  us^^d  aw  n 
condiment;  hut  it  is  more  prohaMc  tlmt  (lie  .Icw^  <  f 
our  Lord's  time  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  similar 
use  of  the  aeeda  of  some  common  mustard  (Siitapit) 
than  that  they  used  to  plant  in  tliair  gardens  the  aeeda 
of  a  tree  which  r«rtainly  cannot  fnlltl  the  scriptural  de- 
maml  of  !>c'iiig  called  "a  jHit-lu  rli'"  (Smiih'i.  I )r.  Tris- 
tram likewise  (.\'at.  Uist.  i>j  ilit  JiiUr,  p.  472  s»|.>  takoa 
strong  grutind  in  favor  of  the  common  black  mustard 
axul  against  the  Sahadora  Perriea,  See  Kitto^  PieU 
Bi'Ur,  note  on  Luke  xvii,  6. 

Miistitaui  is  the  name  of  a  ^mall  and  obscure  sect 
of  I)uiiatist%  condemned  by  the  three  hnndrod  and  ten 
bishops  of  that  aehiim  who  met  at  Begu  or  Taya,  in 
Numidia,  ).  r.OK.  See  AuguBline» CtnOra  £piit.Par' 
memani,  lib.  iii,  cap.  211 

MuflnM,  llAnctn^  a  learned  Ttalian  ecrleriastie^ 

wasanativo  of  tlic  i-l-n-d  of  ('.•in.lin:  (Tiiigrntcd  t..A'i  u- 
ice  about  the  t  iid  ol  the  <  i  i-iury,  and  laui;lit  l.riik 
in  that  city  w  ith  great  niccvm.  Aftt  rwanU  he  proceed- 
ed to  Kume,  where  Loo  X  showed  him  great  favor,  and 
nominated  him  buhop  of  Epidaurus,  in  the  Jiloifa.  Hn 
htu\  been  Just  invested  with  this  distinction  when  he 
died  at  Komc  in  1517.  He  published  the  first  edition 
of  Atlii  tia-ur',  |irint<  d  by  .Vldns  (Venice,  l.'iM).  Mu«u- 
riiH  publiidied  aUo  the  Ktymolvyicum  Muyuum  Grvcum 
(Venice,  1499,  fol.;  reprinted  in  1519,  in  liM,  and  in 
1 7 1 0  >,  and  Hiin  e  < ;  reek  epigrams  and  other  pectiyjamOBig 
iht'in  a  poem  in  praise  of  Plato,  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  that  |diili!Mi|ilitr'.s  work*,  and  tran.-l.-itcd  into  Latin 
verse  by  Zenubio  Acciaioli,  Carmu  iu  J'latotmn  (Cam- 
bridge^ 17V7>^£vfisil  Clfikf,  s.  r. 

Mutevel,  the  president  or  chief  ruler  of  a  Ikloham- 
roedan  mosque  in  Turkey,  into  whose  hands  the  reve- 
inic  is  regularijy  paid.  See  Ganlncr»  t'mtkt  ^  lAe 
Worlds  p.  6U4. 

Bfntti,  Plntrfdnn,  a  German  Benum  Catbofie  tbeo> 

lnj;iaii.  wa,<t  horn  at  Poppenhaufen.  m  nr  Si  hweinfurt, 
iKfc.  3U,  1763;  reoeis  ed  his  education  at  W'lirzburg  and 
Erfurt;  then  entered,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  a  c*>n- 
vent  near  Erfurt,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  1783.  In  1794  be  was  elected  abbot  of  Biseboflmide 
and  Frankcnrode,  under  the  title  of  I'kddna  tlie  Second, 
and  also  provost  at  Celle.  In  1797,  aAer  introducing  to 
ilii-  ]  iriiii<-i'lcctor  ofMcntzthe  idea  of  a  nun  tlan  uch 
cdiicatinn  in  convents,  he  was  ap|H)inted  archii  j  im  opal 
coun»ellur;  but  his  idea  was  never  carried  out,  and  he 
went,  after  the  aeeolarisation  of  bia  convent,  to  £rfuit, 
where  be  was  appobited  chief  counsellor  of  schods  and 
government,  and  also  director  of  the  p\  mii.T'iiim  at  that 
place.  He  died  in  1H21.  His  most  important  works 
are,  Duqwuilio  kulot-ico-rri/ica  in  biffamiiim  Comilit  de 
GiekAen,  cvjm  aioiivmrataai  eat  ta  eedeiia  S.  Pttri  Er- 
fordia}  vaa  em*  igwfeaMisM  Atahgim  tatkolum  /y- 
nopri  (Erfordiie,  17JW,  8vo) : —  Utier  die  Vtrkolhtisse  der 
PhilotophU  vnd  Theoloffif  ttach  Kantittkm  Gniudtafztn 
(ihid.  1791,  8vo): — I'rogr.  tir  urn  u  prninliquo'  I'nivfr- 
silniis  inrremnUiM,  dt  ca$tn$  Thtirii'fficu,  qutr  mlgo  Co- 
tiiiiuin  ilr  (ilticktn  dietmtwr,  ttec  koii  de  plunbv*  nmiilaeri$ 
Unigfrsilali  tiOeranm  Krfordieui  4m»  daiit.  PcarU^ 
adaiHU  <ibid.  1812-13,  4ir>y.—GfUehnutfafr  der 
JiffrtmtfPbu  VII  iivs  (if I  Gff(tngn*cktfJ\  lu  Fontaine' 
bimu  mid  arme  Riickkthr  in  teine  Staattn  (ibid. 
8vo).  SeeD6ring,<iMUjfs  TiealLlltalnAiBMb^&T. 

Mnth,  Rnfns.    See  Mt  Tr.\srs. 
Math-lab'ben  (Hebrew,  ful\)-,  id  mmik  iabim', 
fih  upm  the  4mA  to  lis  asa;  Sept 

nSsr  jrpi-^iwv  ror  t  'lor ;  Yulp.  pro  ocrnltif  filtt ;  Aufh. 
Ver.  "u|>on  Muth-lahben"),  a  phrase  occurring  only  in 
the  title  of  Psa.  ix.  The  following  are  conjectures  that 
bare  been  made  regarding  ita  import :  J.  Ptebapa  the 
favarilnopbiionof  BodHn  critic^  ef  Oawnina  Md  Pt 
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W«ttt  iOMiiff  tlM  f«t,  ii  to  eoomel  Um  Ucbnw  worda 
•o  M  to  ttmA  \dmmth  tabben,  with  the  voice  oTTirRina 

[to  be  Miiiu'l  f'v  Iniy-."  Butignniting  th<-  lawfulm-vt 
of  this  critical  effort,  there  i*  comiderabli'  diilicuiiy  in 
eztncting  the  tnosUtion  deeklcnted.  The  wDrd  'ala- 
motk  does  occur  io  pfobeUy  aooM  each  meaning  (Vim. 
xlvi,  title;  1  Chron.  xt,  M)(  ami  it  hM  been  preleTred 
bycrttit'^  who  niwlify  thv  opininn  now  under  ooiwidera- 
ti'on,  U>  the  extent  of  arriving  at  lliia  word  by  altcriiif; 
the  vowel-points  as  well  as  the  divi^ioii  df  ilu-  wonts. 
See  AuuiOTH.  Yet,  after  doing  ao^  they  have  to  face 
■B  awkwud  ^JBenltjr,  ariiinK  fldooi  the  abaence  of  the 
preposition  'at,  "  upon since  thcgr  nqniie  thi»  little 
word  u>  Ijccomc  the  tint  syllable  of  their  noon.  It  it 
evident  that  the  Sept  and  Vulgate  must  have  road 
ri'SSr  br,  "  conceniing  the  nyitariee,"  and  so  the 
Arahii!  ami  Kthiopii-  vcntona.  The  Tarjfum,  Sym- 
machu-H  {Tripi  ^avurov  rov  v'lov),  and  .Itnimc  (tiiftrr 
morte  JUU),  io  hia  tranalatioa  at  the  Hebrew,  adhered 
to  tho  received  text,  while  AqoUa  (Mdnitfniroc  rov 
f'lnr).  retniniii::  tho  rol\<¥)nant!^  aa  they  at  present  stnml, 
read  ul-muth  as  one  word,  P^'cb;,  "youth,"  wbici 


tradd  he  the  legdar  fbna  «r  the  alNtfMl  wn,  thoogh 

it  does  not  occur  in  Bibli<  a!  H>  drew.  In  ?ii]ii¥'rt  of 
the  reading  PIQ^?  as  one  word,  wu  have  the  authority 
ef  twentjr^ight  of  Keimieottla  MSSL,  nd  the  amertion 

of  .Tfirrhi  that  ho  hatl  v-cn  it  m  written,  as  in  I'm. 
xlviii,  H,  in  the  Cn  at  .M.iM>rah.  If  the  reading  of  the 
Vulgate  and  Sept.  he  c<irrect  with  regard  to  the  <  .iii- 
•onants,  the  worda  might  be  pointed  thu%  rih^^S  bj, 


aalom,  for  whom  it  ia  reoorded  that  be  wept  and  roouni» 
ed  paaaionstdj  (S  Smb.  sviS,  88).  The  renderiuga  of 

tlic  Sept.  and  V^ulgete  induced  the  early  Christian  com* 
incntators  to  refer  the  psalm  to  the  HeMinh.  Angttstine 
undersian*!!*  "the  son"  as  "the  only-lHLC<>it<!i  of 
God."  The  Syriac  version  ia  quoted  in  »up|x>rt  of  this 
intopictatioo,  but  the  titlea  of  the  Pteima  in  that  ver> 
sion  no  fenenUj  cooatmetcd  without  aajr  nfefenee  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  thererore  it  cannot  be  appealed  to  aa 
an  nuthorily.  1.  As  in  tin-  i-a-^f  nf  i.ilinr  tiiI<-<  iifthe 
I'saltn^,  thl!»  ha-*  Ihtii  taki  n  to  Ik-  b  rnu-i.  al  iii'-t  rimicul, 
or  more  commonly  and  probably  tlf  uanh'  •  t  .ui  air  to 
which  the  pealm  was  sung.  This  title  might  then  be 
tranahrted,  upon  dying  [wbidi  has  happened]  to  the 
mm"  or  iii><in  'Die  fur  the  mn.'"  So  Uupfdd,  that 
it  wa<i  the  commencement  uf  an  old  song,  signifying 
'•death  to  the  won."  l)eUtzi«t  li  adopts  thin  sort  of  cx- 
pUnation,  but  translates  differently,  "upon  'Death 
makes  white.' "  Ilitzig  and  others  regard  it  aa  an  ab- 
breviation containing  a  reference  to  Bm.  xlviii,  14.  Ao> 
cording  to  Jarcbi,  "  this  song  ia  of  the  diatant  fhtofe 
^^  hen  the  childhood  and  youth  of  laiad  shall  be  made 
while  (pbn**),  and  their  righteowocsa  be  revealed  and 
their  salraiioo  draw  nigh,  when  Eaaa  and  hte  seed  shall 
be  blotted  out."  He  lakes  r^i^^;  as  one  wont,  signify- 
In'T  ••  vo-.ith,''and  "(5^  ~  hi  ten."  Meiinhem, 

a  commcutator  qootcd  by  Jarchi,  tntcrpn-t^  the  tiili-  m 
addreaaed  "to  the  musician  upon  the  stringed  instru- 
nicnf!*  called  Alamoth,  to  instnn  t."  taking;  '2^  as  if  it 
were  '."'SnS  or  *iJ"S5.    The  dillicultv  of  the  question 


W  'aUtpuiih,  "  upon  Alamoth,"  aa  in  the  title  of  fta. !    "nfidently  indicated  by  the  explanation  which  (Je- 
xlvi ;  and  -,35  is  po^iblv  a  fragment  of  nnp  -jaV.  Ub-  ^'i"""""  <  T"*'*-  P-     •  ")       '^ven  to  ado,rt  that 
 _i   1_   u  n  _u:Ju             :..   I  he  title  of  the  |>^lm  signitied  that  it  was  "lobe  chant- 


mtf  K&rack,  **for  the  sons  of  Korah,"  which  appears  in 
the  same  title.  2.  It  has  been  verr  eoamon  to  suppose 

tliat  ihore  is  here  the  nniiir  nf  .i  |.i  r-.on.  The  .Jewi-ih 
commentator  Kimchi,  according  to  (icNcniuis  mentions 
tfMrtsome  explained  it,  "upon  the  death  uf  Labbcn,"  a 
pemm  whoUy  unhaowa.  But  eoouDoidr  tlie  first  syl- 
lable of  labbtn  has  been  taken  to  be  the  ordinary  He- 
brew prefix  preposition,  "to,  fur,  concerninfr.""  The 
TazgiuB  rendcn  the  title  of  the  paalm,  ^  On  the  death 
of  the  man  who  came  forth  flrooi  between  (^V)  the 
camps,"  alluding  to  (Joliath,  the  Philistine  champion 
(D^j'^an  a^at,  l  Sam.  xvii,  4).  That  David  composed 

the  psain  as  a  triumphal  song  upon  the  ahingfater  of  hb  |  nua.  Uutianas  displayed  so  miieh  talent  at  Deventer 

gigantic  ailv(  r<ary  was  a  tradition  which  in  ini'iitioncd  tliat  it  was  pri'iliclcil  that  some  day  he  would  be  reck- 
by  Kimchi  im  rely  a^  an  on  ilii.  An  old  opinion,  main-  oned  among  the  must  learned  men  in  iiermany.  When 
taine<l  at  present  by  FilrM,  tit  that  it  should  be  trans-  '  liftecn  years  old  he  entered  the  University  of  Erfart, 


eil  by  boys  with  virgins'  voices,"  LCt  iu  the  I 
Fairbairn;  Smith.    .S  c  I'sai-ms, 

Mutianua,  Rufus  Conradua,  a  di^tinguLshed 
German  sch<dar,  and  head  of  the  Erfurt  huinani.stA, 
was  bom  at  Uombuig  Oct.  1^  1471.  Uia  family  name 
was  Jfadl,  or  JTafil,  but  aeeonyug  to  die  Btanry  flvh- 

ion  of  the  age  he  changed  it  to  Muliamu.  His  parents 
livc<l  in  ea.sy  circumstances,  and  gave  him  a  careful 
education.  He  entereil  the  c-lfliratcd  schiMil  of  Alex. 
Ilegius  at  I^evcuter,  where  he  had  for  stchotdfellow  a 
youth  uamc<l  Gerhardus  Cierhardi,  who  afterwards  ha- 
caane  celebrated  tfarougiMwt£unpa  as  Desidertua '. 


jatod  "upon  the  death  of  Ben,"  who  k  named  amoag  !  and  in  149*2  graduated  aa  m«|patar  aitioflk  DesinwM 
the  Levites  appointed  to  preaide  over  the  nnaie  at  the  j  of  enjoying  the  beai  edneatknal  advantagei^  be  than 

removal  of  the  ark  to  its  resting-place  (I  Chron.  xr,U)t  1  went  to  Italy,  and  took  his  degree  as  docjor.  flBB.ak 


rhile  he  is  not  named  in  the  narrative  of  t)ie  actual  re- 
moval ;  indeed,  his  place  mh  ith  to  be  tilled  by  another, 
Aaaaiah  (ver.  20,  21) ;  and  we  arc  reminded  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Uizah,  when  the  removal  was  attempted 
aamaaifflaraceaaien.  Ucngslcnberg,  however,  has  re- 
vived Ml  eld  opinion  of  Orotlns— originally  mentioned. 


B<ili>giia.  In  l.>0'2  he  returned  home,  luul  was  appointed 
to  a  very  lucrative  {Hisition  at  the  ducal  court  of  liesso. 
Ikit  he  aooa  leaigned,  preferring  a  small  position  at  Uo- 
tha,  whlah  gave  him  ample  time  for  study.  Ha 
ceived  an  annual  aalary  of  uxty  florina  (aboat  twen^ 
dollars),  but  was  so  well  satisfied  with  this  modest  rcmn- 


but  not  adopted,  by  Jarchi  that  f.iilt>irii  it  tran!<}K>»ed  neration  that  he  could  not  be  iircvailcii  up<in  to  atci  pt 
for  Nabal,  yet  not  so  much  with  reference  to  tbe  indi-  I  another  ixwiliun.  The  inscription,  "Btuta  tranquilti- 
Ttdual  man  as  with  rcftrcuce  to**the  fodl,"wbiehia  em-  i  Uu"  which  lie  placed  outside,  ami  "  Bomt  emeta  pate- 
pbatieaUy  noticed  aa  tbe  maaaing  of  bia  nauM;  and  he  j  ami"  which  he  placed  inside  of  his  house,  ia  sigmAcant. 
thinks  the  poahn  refers  a  good  deal  to  the  end  of  the 
wickciL  Done*h  nippo*!  *  that  !.itli>xn  na><  the  name  (if 
the  man  who  warrcl  with  D.ivi  I  in  thow  days  and  to 
whiiin  ri  ^iTfucc  !>,  tn.nlc  ii-*  "I he  ivicke«l"  in  verse  5. 
Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  GiU  iu  his  EjcpotUiod)  identifies 
bias  with  SauL  Jarcbi  says  that 


He  preferred  not  to  pahHsh  an3rthing  except  a  few  epi- 
grams; ttut  lii-i  I' tt' T-.  dirccti  d  to  hi>*  fricmls.  arc  of 
great  hisiioric  value,  aii<l  show  tlic  su|K'rior  critical 
mind  of  the  man.  They  are  prei<erved  in  ntaniuM-ript 
at  the  Frankfort  Ciljr  Liboiy,  and  have  been  in  pwt 
edited  b^  W.  B.  Tacaal  in  A^fplMM.  MMsrue  Gothaum 
\  the  name  of  a  foreign  prince  who  made  war  upon  the  |  (Jena,  1704),  vol.  L  Mutianna  was  a  humanist,  but  hu- 
limelitca,  and  upon  whuw;  overthrow  this  song  uf  praise  manisra  was,  in  his  opinion,  only  a  means  to  the  end.  It 

being  tlic  connnon  lu^rved  liim  a»  an  inir<i<iuctioii  into  the  »tu<ly  of  mocal 
philosophy  and  thc^jlogy,  and,  like  his  great  contempo- 
rary, Ermamiu,  he  placed  himself  in  deddad  opposition 
taacbolaitis  theology  and  Chwch  abassa  gsaanJ^y.  Ha 
vaa  wa  flCtbn  Ifteniy  piacoBoin  «r  Oa  r 


was  c«iii]>o.Md.    ;>.  Till 

Hebrew  word  fur  "son,"  and  no  trannlatvd  in  thin  title 
by  the  ancient  vcfdona  generally,  the  transLiuun  baa 
been  offend,  **iqMin  tbe  death  of  tbe  son,"  or  "upon 
djiug  ia  icAaeoM  to  tiM  soo,"  vn.  Ilavid'h  son  Ab> 
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nd  M  such  eoothbuted  Iwgely  to  pnpaK  tlie  miixls 
of  Htmrr  men  thmif bout  Ucnwiqr  fbr  «  fupture  with 
K  >:m:  The  modest  Gcorgt  S|Mlatiii,Jaii.,  WM  an  inti- 
mate- irieiKi  and  pupil  of  his(  and  when  Sfalitin  was 
CiUad  ta  Witlanbeig  in  1606^  be  dismiawd  bim  thua: 

*■  Itn  bonis  avlbns  deztfo  node  Men  fnnsto, 
Felix  optatnm  Gupe  VMtor  iter. 
Anl*  p«tet,  8|wl«Uiie  I  UU  tribnutor  bonores, 
Ito  pnMcfMttt  qnm  BOcUwm  imtaa." 

Mutianus  came  into  intimate  ronncctions  witli  tlic  Kr- 
furt  humanists,  and  tlie  I-lrfurt  sKrholars  visited  him  fre- 
quently (see  C.  Kraufw,  A'unc.  Condut.  [Hanau,  1863]), 
cateeniiqg  bin  a*  tbeir  head  and  leader.  Ueoutianbia 
gmentioii  in  tbongbt,  bat  landed  beUnd  it  to  action. 
Hp  nt  firvt  liailcti  Liithrr  with  joy, but  in  1521  he  with- 
drew l>is  MipiKirt  from  ihc  Keformera.  He  decided  to 
remain  in  tlio  t'liiiri-li  of  Kimic.  nntl  is  saiil  to  linvc  lived 
in  such  poverty  that  he  wa<t  obliged  to  licj^  for  bread. 
He  died  on  Qood-Fflday,  1626.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
Hutianns  waa  a  Refimwr  notil  the  Kefurmatioii  became 
a  Tearful  reality.  He  was  a  learned,  infceiitous,  amiable, 
limiil,  irrcsnlutc  iiin;i.  «  liose  niuI  did  not  partake  of  the 
energy  of  hi.i  iutcllcotual  faculties.  See  Strauss,  L'lrich 
9.  //uheti,  i,  42  aq.;  ii,  336  sq.;  Kampfschulte,  Die  Uid- 
ttniUU  Erfwri  «■  Hurtm  VtrhSUmu  «  d.  Jfumammus 
mni  d,  Rrflrmal.  (Trkvea,  IBM)  i,  74  aq. ;  if,  827  aq.— 
Benog,  Rtal-Encyklojiddii;  xx,  190. 

Miitianua,  ScholaBticus.    See  ML'CLlXt'& 

Mutiies  de  Ruulc.    Set>  Skopsi-j. 

Mutachelle,  SKnAsri.\N,  a  (;<  r!ii:ui  Kotiiaii  C  ath- 
olic theologian,  was  Iwrn  Jan.  l^^.  ITl'.i,  at  Alit  r>hnn*K'n, 
Davaria.  lie  waa  educated  at  Munich,  cntercil  iu  17U6 
tb«  Ofder  of  hmsa,  and  completed  bia  education  at  In- 
golstndt  in  ITTA.  Ha  wattbeo  appointed  vicar  at  Mat- 
tigkofen,  and  in  1779  canon  of  the  convent  of  St.  Ycit 
at  Frt'\-iiit;cn,  and  eccksia.slic.-il  couuM-llor  of  the  consis- 
tory, nl.*o  i*ohool  commissioner  at  the  Nimc  place.  Sev- 
eral didii'ulties  into  w  hich  he  was  drawn  by  publications 
of  his  made  it  agreeable  to  bin)  to  reaign  bia  clerical  po- 
aition,  and  he  gave  himaelf  np  to  litemry  labon,  cspe- 
cislly  the  prepnrslion  of  wn'ornl  works.  He  also  taught 
privately  I^tin,  French,  and  tlu-  line  nrts.  In  this  |>c- 
riod  (i~tt-MM5)  he  published  (iinrhirfi/f  Jem  oi«  dm 
vier  £tttngdi$tmt  also  K«mhiiu$  und  LidK  dtt  Schfifi/ir* 
tnu  ier  Betraektimff  itr  GndiOfft,  and  Bmtrktmgm 
ihrr  die  fSmmtHrfim  t'ranijflim  (of  ihi.i  a  second  e»li- 
tion  was  piihlished  in  17W).  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
litcrar)'  m  rk  lie  \v;im  •iurpri.«e»l  by  the  renomination  to 
bis  former  |ionitions  by  Max  Procop.  count  of  Toning; 
but  he  yet  found  leisure  time  for  literary  woric,  and 
puUiahed  in  1791  and  1792,  Uukmdmg  nun  Vaten  mit 
tekm  Si^nm  ikr  db  entaa  Grtmdvahrhnfm  der 
rfiriftli'/un  Rel^ailfmA  CkrilUMt/ioli.<rh>  r  J'uU  rtirhl. 
trie  man  f/ut  und  trliff  Vfrdn  id$me.  'ihe  tirst  fruit  of 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  Kant  was  bia  worIc,  Veber 
dot  aittUckt  Gni  (178((>.  But  aipiin  bia  enemiea  were 
nt  wori^  to  get  him  ootof  bia  pomtion,  and  foond  a  {pmd 
opportunity  to  work  against  him,  as  lie  asked  the  differ- 
ent e«mventa  for  contributions  townnls  n  i-ontinual  fund 
for  his  renioilflled  scliooU.  Mutwli'  lK'  again  resigned 
his  [KMiiion  in  ITlKi.  but  was  appointed  pastor  at  liaum- 
kirchcn,  near  Munich.  Thu  position  aflRwdcd  much 
leisure  time,  wliicb  ho  filled  np  bjr  Uteraiy  woric.  He 
then  publiflbed  nmerhntftm  Qber  die  fnftSpliehen  Ernn- 

tfrli'  Ji  ;   iiIm)  /.'■lh<i'!-     ^nr   .\t- 'tir/n/fiL:  In 

17W  hf  was  also  appointtil  proli-.v-ir  at  the  university 
at  Munich,  which  ]Mniition  he  a««siimed  with  an  oration: 

Wm  toU  die  Bdutle/Ur  die  WtU  tmf  He  died  Nov. 
98;  ISOOl  He  baa  publiihed,  bcndea  the  work*  already 

BMntioned;  QAurU  nnd  Jufjmdf/rfrhirhle  Jem  OInnich, 
1784.  8ro):  — ffeAw  dn*  nttliche.  Gut  (ihiil.  I7W!.  2  v«dN. 
8v«)  : — Dratio  ante  tltctionem  nro-Episrnpi  or  Prittcipit 
oathednUit  Ecdenai  Frifutgenti$,  die  2ti  Moji  habila 
(FriaingB,  1788, 4t«): — Die  haUgm  Sckr\flm  det  AVtien 
TVafnaMite,  Qbertetlt  (Munich,  1789-90,  2  vols,  large 
tvD)t— FflmjMto  (ibid.  1798-98, 4  vola.  am. 


8vo)  : — Krilitche  RiitrUfff  zur  Mttaphynk,  in  einer  Pr9^ 
/itng  der  SttUtkrisch-AtUi-Kantuicheu  (ibid.  1795,8vo): 
— JforaltAeoiogie  oder  tkttdogitche  Mandf  ■oi'iifyfc'c/l 
turn  Gthrau^  fir  teine  Vorle*u»get>  (ibid.  1901-2,  t  Tok. 
large  Hvo):  —  I'flxr  Kanli-i'  fi'  rhi'i^fophic  (Mtmicli, 
1799-lt^jd).  See  ¥isui^,  rkiio$oplti»cktt  Ltrihtn,  a.  v.i 
l)Mag,GebiiUTktolagml)mt»eUaHdt,v,m-m. 

Mu-t»00-po,  t!ii  f  'tiitir  s.  t utelar%- goddess  both  of 
women  and  of  sailors,  and  worshipped  with  great  rever- 
ence anioiig  them.  This  worship  waa  introduced  some 
centmica  ago  into  the  Celeetial  empire,  and  w  strikingly 
dbeaMiMaoo-poiaenble  the  Virgin  Mary  oftbcRomaii- 
ists  that  the  Chinese  nt  Macao  call  her  .SV;n/ri  yfaria  di 
China — Holy  Motlu-r  of  ("hiiin.  The  sailors  tfperially 
make  her  an  objoti  of  !i'li.r.)U(in.  and  there  are  very  few 
junks  that  have  not  an  image  of  her  on  board.  She  ia 
also  accompanied  by  very  dbnal  aateUiles,  llie  exaeia- 
tors  of  her  behesta.  See  Gardner,  Failk$  o/tkt  World, 
(k  604 ;  DooUttle,  Social  Life  of  the  Ckinete  (Index  iu 
voL  ii). 

Mutter  {Q'^VV^maii^muUertr*),  in  Iia.Tiij,  19; 
reftn  to  the  Bomaiiqff  or  iiidiatiiict  CBODdation  of 

wizards  and  aootluayen  in  nttaiiitg  ibdr  ipelk.  Sao 

Divination. 

Muttra,  a  sacred  town  of  the  Hindfis,  is  ihe  capital 
of  adi^t^i^.•t  of  the  same  name,  ninrty-w  veii  miles  Miuth- 
south-east  of  Delhi,  on  the  right  bauii  of  tlic  Jumna. 
Access  is  had  to  the  river— which  is  eoorideifd  by  the 
Hindtls  to  bavo  apeeial  sanctity— by  nuBBaioaa  iaiita, 
ornamented  with  little  temples ;  and  its  banks  afo  evoiy 
morning  and  evening  crowded  by  devotees  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  to  is-rform  their  religions  exercise*.  In 
Hitidft  mythology  it  is  regnrded  as  the  birthplm-e  of 
Krishna  (q.  v.).  In  honor  of  the  monkey-god  U  ana- 
man,  mookajTs  are  bcso  pntoctod  and  fed,  btwiy  dkwod 
to  swarm  everywhere.  There  arc  also  a  gnat  "w^w 
of  sacred  bulla  at  large  without  owners. 

Mat&niu,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Bomana  nrbo 

averted  evil  from  the  city  and  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

He  was  identical  with  the  PhaflHt  or  Priapnu,  who 

ehielli.  deliv  ereil  frnm  ih«-  ]" iwi  r  of  djeniuns  Mutunus 
had  A  tom[ilc  insiile  the  walls  of  Home.  >vhich  existed 
until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  was  removed  out- 
side.   Sec  Smith,  Did.  of  Clan.  Biw;.  «/(?»/  Mn<h<il.  s.  v. 

Mutzenbecher,  Esdrak  IlKiMacii,  a  (iennan 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  March  28^  1744.  Ho 
waa  educated  at  Uambuig  and  Uiittingeii,  then  acted 
for  a  while  as  tutor  of  the  chQibcn  of  the  baron  of  Stda- 

iMTjr.  Ill  1771  he  was  nppoiiitcd  as<i*tant  of  the  ccele- 
siastical  faeiiliy  und  s4'coud  muiiiiter  of  the  university 
church  at  (iotlingen,  and  while  there  he  published  \aa 
Pkilttkgiidie  BiUiolkek,  In  1775  he  was  called  as  paa* 
tor  to  the  crangdkal  church  at  the  Hagae,and  in  1778 
was  appointed  chief  minister  of  all  evangelical  Luther- 
an congregations  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1789  general 
Mi|H-rintcndent  and  coini-t  llor  of  the  conbi-ti  ry  <if  Ol- 
denburg, where  he  dieil,  Uic  21, 1801.  liis  must  im> 
portant  works  are,  J,  C.  Bid  Norm  Tkaamnu  pkUolo^ 
ffiau  sice  Lexieom  m  Irz  H  tdio$  vdfrprttt$  H  acrjpf^ 
rf*  npocryphot  Vt*iri8  TnlamtnH  (Hagie  Omnlton, 
177','  KO.  I!  v  i-l^i.  lnr;.:e  -.^Grtanf/luch  zur  oj;' tit'irfirn 
umi  hduilii  lu  ii  AiiJui  iil  fur  dat  Herzof/l/tum  Vldtuburg, 
neb«t  einem  A  nhanife  ton  Gtbeten  (Ohlciiburg,  1791, 8vo) : 
— Dtr  Kleine  KatecAitHUU  Dr.  Martin  iMtkn's  naek 
dtm  Jmnf  IlauptttMm^  mSt  Ivrani  Awmaha^m  f9r 
l.threr  uml  AVAuirr  (ibid.  1797,  l2mo)  •.—Grbete  (Hre- 
mcn,  1801,  8vo).  Sec  During,  Gtkhrie  TkeoL  Dtulick- 
landji,  s.  v. 

Muza,  IiiN-N'osKitt.    .*^ee  Spain. 

Muziano,  ( 1 1  not.  \  mo,  a  disi  inguishcd  Italian  paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Ao(|uarre<lila,  near  Uresda,  in  1&S8L  Ho 
(tainted  a  number  of  Biblical  and  religiooa  saiyecl%  ono 
of  whieh,  the  iliwrrNfiaii  of  Latmv*,  was  greatlr  ad- 
mired by  Michael  Angelo,  who  pronoiiiieed  liim  one  of 
the  greatest  paintcra  of  bis  time   Muziaiio  is  chicHy 
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celebrated  by  his  efforts  to  advance  Ihc  art  of  working 
in  noMucs,  which,  up  to  thii  period,  was  tnorcly  an  or- 
I  art  of  inlaying  atooMt  bttt  which  he  perfected 
ataMwC  to  •  rivalry  with  painting:.   He  WM  ■  gnat  fifr- 

vorit«^  with  pn|)c  (ircirnry  XIII,  who  cmplKyfil  Jiira  to 
paitit  a  picture  of  Su  I'aiil  the  hermit,  ami  aimtht-r  of 
St.  Anthony,  for  the  church  of  St,  Peter.  Six  i  us  V  »,lMi 
heU  Masiaoo  in  etteeiD,  and  intnuted  to  him  the  deaigtu 
ibrthebMc-relielSiortlMeoliiauiflrTiB^ta.  Attbein- 
stanci*  (>r  thi4  artist^pope  Qngory  founded  the  Academj 
of  Si.  Luke,  which  SlxtttS  confirmed  by  a  brief;  and 
Muziano  j^ave  two  houses  to  llui-  iii'titiitinii.  Ilr  nN' 
built  the  CaptUa  Grtgoriana  at  Koine.  He  ilied  at 
Bome  in  1500,  and  waa  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Magf^ofc,  near  the  apoi  where  hia  picture  of  the 
JBemrm-Zum  o/Aazanr#  was  placed.  Manj  of  hu  pict- 
ures have  l«-t  ii  t  ii;;r.i\  I  II.  1  ri  I(  tiral<'d  picture,  ( 7// 1'.' 
Wtuhuui  thr  t'ftt  ii/hu  JJLicijjItjt,  which  is  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Kheints,  has  been  engraved  by  I>esplacefl.  See 
Laoxi,  Uitt.  o/ Patatiagt  tnuuL  by  ItoMMe  (Lund.  1847, 
8  ToliL  8to),  f,  417 1  ii,  184;  Spooner,  Biog.  Biit,  of 
the  F'vif  Alts  (N.  Y.  \><>'>'\  1  vols.  8v<r);  .T:iinf."n  and 
Easllake,  Uitt.  oj  Our  Lord  (LuJid.  1S04,  i  voU.  »vo),  i, 

aei. 

Muzio  for  Mutlo).  HiKOLAMo  Xiv.tu,  an  Italian 
wntcr,  noted  for  his  opposition  to  the  lieformalion  and 
ita  adhannta,  and  hence  sumamed  "  .Valleiu  I/ertti- 
efrmm,"  waa  born  at  Padua  in  14M  and  died  in  ibid. 
He  wrote  aereial  polemieal  treatiaca  agdaai  Lnlher, 
ami  variotiH  other  works  in  prose  bihI  rtBM^  BOOa  of 
wliich  .ire  uf  any  value  in  our  day  except  aa  Ulafary 
curioMties.    Saa  Tinboaehi,  Ottria  Mia  UOir^tim 

Jtalianu,  lu  v. 

Muzzarelli,  Am-h<>nso,  an  Italian  theologian.  wa« 
bom  in  1~>'.',  mill  w:is  Lilucated  at  the  college  .it  I'r.ito. 
Ha  waa  then  ordained,  and  entered  the  Order  of  Jesus, 
but  waa  compelled  to  leave  it  five  years  after,  as  he  waa 

appointed  can  11 II  .it  rrrrar.-s;  tif  afliTwnnls  director 
of  the  college  at  Parma,  aii.l  Imally  wiis  lallnl  by  po|>c 
Pius  VII  to  Koine  to  taki-  the  position  as  theologian  of 
the  Pteuitenliaria.  He  published  while  there  several 
worka  ag^mt  tlM  indigtouanem  of  hb  time.  He  waa 
in  tHOf>  transported  to  Paris  by  the  French,  on  account 
of  hi.>*  opposition  to  the  Bonapartiits,  and  there  he  died 
in  1M1.>.  His  mo'it  impori.iiit  works  are,  //  bwm  iiso 
deliu  Ijogicii  in  m'lteriii  lifila  K(liiji(inf,X.mu>i.\\\U')  French 
and  Latin : — L'Hmilio  dmnffannato  contra  Roufsftm :  — 
hJUmut  de  Romani  Pmu^fiei  nd  goamo  di  Jioma 
awuti  Cof^  Mti^w: — Memorie  M  GiaeoUnUmo  : — 


Duiiittitiom  .1 


\r  ■!'•  n'irf"rif(iff  Roiiinni  Poiitifl-is  in 


Conciiiit  (Jtntruiibus,  etc — Wetaier  u.  WcUe,  KircheU' 

Muzzle  (BCn,  ehtuatn',  to  $lop  the  nostrils,  as  in 

£aek.xzxtx,  II).  In  the  East  grain  ia  naually  thrashed 
by  abeavea  being  spread  out  <|uite  thicic  on  a  level  spot, 

over  whieh  oM  ii.  cow  ■<.  aiiil  y(nir;;er  cattle  arc  driven, 
till  by  roiiliniieil  tre.nliiig  they  prvi'.Hout  the  gr.iin.  (Jnc 
of  the  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic  code  i.s, "  Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  cora"  (Deut. 
XXV,  4).  Ftmi  the  momuHnta  wa  leam  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  likewise  snifcved  the  ox  to  tread  out 
the  com  unmuzzled.  "  The  origin  of  this  benevolent 
l.i»."  fnys  Miclia<  li». '•  \s  i[h  re^anl  to  I«-;lhLs,  is  wem- 
iiigly  ilediiciblc  Irom  certain  moral  fi-elinga  or  aenti- 
meuts  prevalent  among  the  paa|de  of  the  early  agen 
They  thought  it  bard  that  a  penon  ahould  be  employed 
in  the  eolleetion  of  edible  and  savory  things,  and  have 

them  coiitiiuially  iH-fore  rxi-.,  without  lieini;  peniiit- 
teil  once  t'o  ta^te  them;  ami  ili<  re  i*  in  lact  a  dei;ree  of 
cruelty  iu  placing  a  {lerson  in  Kuch  a  situation;  for  the 
sight  of  such  daintiea  ia  tormenting,  and  the  derirn  to 
paruke  of  them  inenaaea  with  tha  riak  of  the  prohibi- 
tion. Add  to  this  that,  by  piollildtions  of  this  nature, 
the  moral  character  of  aarvanta  aid  day-Uborera,  to  the 
etftain  iqjniy  of  their  naatani' inteiait%  addom  fldlato 


become  corrupted,  for  the  provocation  of  appetite  at  the 
sight  of  forbidden  gratification  will,  with  the  greater 
number,  undoubtedly  overpower  all  moral  suggeationa 
aa  to  light  or  wrong.  They  will  leara  to  help  than- 
»elves  without  leave.  Therefore  when  Moses,  in  the 
tertiis  of  this  benevolent  custom,  ordained  that  the  ox 
was  not  to  \x  H1U//1.  il  while  thrashini;,  it  wnuM  fx-<-m 
that  it  waa  not  men  ly  his  intention  to  provide  fur  tho 
wdfare  of  that  animal,  but  to  enjoin  with  the  greater 
force  and  effect  thai  a  siniilar  light  ahouU  be  allowed 
to  human  Uborera.   Re  apedfled  the  ox  as  the  hnrest 

e\ani]i'ie.  awl  what  held  pkmI  in  referenee  to  him  was 
to  Ih'  coiis*idered  as  »o  much  the  more  oblij^torj'  in  ref- 
erence to  man."  Corop.  Hos.  x,  11 ;  1  Cor.  ix,  9-11 ;  1 
Tim.  V,  IH.  This  andent  Mosaic  law,  allowing  the  ox, 
as  lung  a<<  he  is  employed  in  thrashing,  to  eat  both  the 
u-raiu  and  the  Mraw,  is  i^till  ohser\'ed  in  the  East.  PrOf. 
lujbin-voii,  win  n  ul  .lerieho,  in  IHTW,  obser\'ed  the  proc- 
ess of  thra.<hing  by  oxen,  cows,  ami  youiii,'i  r  cattle.  He 
says,  "The  precept  of  Moses,  'Thou  shalt  not  nmzzle 
the  ox  wbcn  he  treatleth  out  tho  com,'  was  not  vciy 
well  regarded  by  our  Qiristian  friends;  many  of  their 
animals  having  thdr  mouths  tied  up ;  while  among  the 
Mohamnir  hiin  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  win  au 
animal  muzzled.  This  precept  serves  to  show  that  of 
old,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  only  neat  cattle  wcfB 
usually  anployed  to  tread  out  the  graiii."  lieeTHBniu 

Sffwetyl,  a  firent  Spirit  veni ratril  liy  tlu-  Shekaol 
ami  liakMp  {MH^iple  in  .Southern  t>uii>ea.  The  following 
account  of  liim  ia  given  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  WeMem 
Africa :  "  He  ia  iuppoaed  to  dwell  in  the  bowels  tha 
earth,  but  eomea  to  the  aurfiwe  ofOia  gnond  at  atalad 
seasons,  or  when  summoned  on  any  special  business.  A 
larj^e,  fiat  liousp,  of  iteculinr  form,  covered  with  dry  plan- 
tain-leaves,  is  en-eted  in  the  miiliile  of  the  village  for 
the  temporary  sojourn  of  this  i«pirit,  and  it  is  from  thia 
bdUlasthatba  givea  forth  his  oracuhvanawaiB.  Tha 
house  is  dwaya  kept  perfect^  dark,  and  no  one  ia  pei^ 
mitted  to  enter  it  except  those  who  have  been  Initiated 

into  all  the  n<y«teries  of  the  order,  which  ineltiiles.  how- 
ever, nlmost  the  whole  of  the  adult  male  pn;. illation  of 
tba  Tillage.    Strange  noises  i.<»ue  fort  1 1  Ir  itn  I'lis  dadi 
den,  not  unlike  the  growling  of  a  tiger,  which  the  know* 
ing  ones  interpret  to  snit  their  own  [tnquwa.  The 
women  and  ehildreii  are  kept  in  a  slate  of  constant 
trepidation  ;  ami,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  chief  emls  of  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  visitji  of  this  myiteri'ius 
being  is  to  keep  the  women  and  children  in  a  i»tate 
of  auboidlnadon.  H«  ia  tha  great  AlHean  Bluebeard, 
whom  ever}'  woman  and  child  in  the  country  holds  in 
j  the  utmost  drend.    Every  boy,  from  the  atre  of  fourteen 
j  to  eighteen,  i-*  initiatetl  into  all  the    .  n  i .  ]  ■  riJiihhi;;  to 
,  this  (ireat  Spirit.    The  term  of  dis«-i|ile">lii|i  is  eontin- 
'  uohI  for  a  year  or  more,  during  which  iK-riixl  they  am 
subjected  to  a  good  dcd  of  rough  treatment— aucb,  un- 
doubtedly, as  makes  a  lasting  imftresdon  both  upon  thdr 

I  physical  and  mental  nature",  and  prevents  them  from 
divulging  the  secrets  ot  the  order.  At  the  time  of  ma- 
triculation a  vow  is  im|Hjs4'd,  such  as  refraining  from  a 
particular  article  of  food  or  drink,  and  is  binding  for  life. 
When  Mwetyi  ia  about  to  retira  from  a  village  whcra 
he  has  l)een  dischsri^inj^  his  manifold  functions,  the 
women  and  children,  anil  any  strangers  who  may  be 
then  at  i1n  time,  arc  rwpiired  to  lea\e  the  village. 
What  ceremonies  arc  iM>rformed  at  this  time  U  known, 
of  eeona^  only  to  the  initiated.  When  a  covenant  ia 
about  to  be  perfomwd  among  tiie  difliefani  tribes,  Mwa- 
tvi  is  dwa%-s  invoked  aa  a  witnesa,  and  ia  oommiasiooad 


iviih  thi'  duty  of  visiting  vengeance  u[m<ii  the  party 
xhall  violate  the  engagement.  Without  this  their  na- 
tional treaties  wouhl  have  little  or  no  force.  When  a  law 
is  passed  which  the  people  wish  to  be  especially  Innding^ 
they  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Mwetyi  upon  every  tran^ 
gression  ;  and  tliis,  as  a  general  thing,  is  ample  guaran- 
tee for  lu  observance.  The  Mpongwee  people  soaa^ 
call  in  Um  Shakaola  to  aid  thaa^  tknngh  <te 
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■geocy  of  this  Great  Spirit,  to  give  sanctity  and  author- 
ity U>  their  kmL**  See  Gndacr,  Arittf  ^<j|«  MVU, 

U,  5C>4. 

Mycalessia,  a  guniamc  of  the  goddcu  Demtttr,  or 
Ori-^  derived  froni  MycelMMMi  to  BoBotaa,  wbm  the 

was  worshi|ipcd. 

Myconiua,  Friedrich.  an  intimate  fiiend  of  Lai- 
thiT.  an  !  'iiu-  uf  ihr  i;.  fMrmtT'i  i>f  the  Kith  centiirj-,  wan 
bom  at  LiL'ht»'ii)i-l)S  Fraiicouia,  L>oc.  2(>,  H'Jl,  of  relig- 
ious pareiitii,  and  woa  educated  at  Aimabcr;;.  l  ie  joined 
the  i'lancaat^  at  Uutt  place  in  1510.  While  in  that 
body  lie  rainly  itfOTe  to  Htisfy  the  yearaing*  of  his 
heart  by  dili^i'iit  ap])li(<ation  !•>  his  itioiia.stic  <lutics  and 
the  study  of  »u»  li  works  n.»  IVter  I/>inlinnl'ii  Magitttr 
SaUiKtiarum,  the  writings  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  ho- 
narentura,  Gabriel  Bid,  and  even  Lyra's  Biblkal  com- 
HMOtaficai  FlaaUy,  Lukbei^  ninety-Hre  theeei  fdl  into 
hie  hands.  He  at  once  adopted  the  principles  therein  con- 
tained. In  the  mean  time  he  was  successively  sent  to  the 
convent,*  of  L<  ipn'u-  and  of  Weimar  in  Kil'J.  an<l  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1516.  But,  since  he  bad  openly  di'elarcd 
hioMidr  in  favor  of  the  cvrngeiical  doctriueH.  he  hatl  to 
undergo  all  sorts  of  annoyances  from  hii*  superiors.  He 
retnained  steadfast,  however,  Rtrengthcning  bitnaelf  by 
secretly  reailin-^  Ihc  works  of  Luther  in  company  with 
his  cfjnvent  ojcstjciatc  Voit.  Finally,  bis  superiors  con- 
templating hi-t  removal  to  Annab^,  he  fled,  and  loon 
after  (in  1624}  appeared  at  ZwicluB  aa  an  cvaogeUcal 
pfeaeher.  In  the  same  year  he  was  aent  to  Ootha  by 
duke  Jfdiann  to  intnwluce  the  Keformalioit,  nml  met 
with  preat  snccejis  in  this  difKcuJt  tfi.sk.  lie  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  M:hool!«.  In  connection  witli 
MeUncthon,  JitsUia  Meniui^  Cbristopba  von  I'lauita, 
GcM]g  von  Waogenlidbn,  and  Johatui  Ootta,  he  nmde 
two  vi.4italion<«  to  Thuringia.  in  1528  and  in  1583,  to 
improve  the  organization  of  the  churches  and  schools. 
He  tiKik  part  also  in  the  conferences  of  Slarbur^j  ( 1529), 
Wittenberg  (ljJ<>  ).  Smaleald  (  1537),  Nuremberg, 
Frankfoft^MM),  and  llo^^  nau  (1540),  in  which  he  was 
often  in  eaalnet  with  MelaiKihou.  He  waa  attached 
as  theologian  to  the  embasNV  sent  by  the  elector  to 
king  Henry  VIII  in  I'klH  for  the  pur)MMtc  uf  intnNtuc- 
ing  the  Heformaiion  into  England.  On  the  death  of 
dnke  George,  Myconius,  together  with  Cruciger,  I'fef- 
flngv,  and  U.  BaUhasar,  waa  iatniitcd  with  the  nii»> 
aion  of  intiodadng  the  SefonnatioB  iaM  Samny,  and 
particularly  into  Leipsic.  Yet  he  alwa}"*  remained  es- 
pecially attacheil  to  (iotha  anil  Thurini;ia.  In  the  for- 
mer city  he  fuimded  the  afterwards  celebrate<l  gymna- 
sium, and  be  used  every  exertion  to  procure  fur  iiistitu- 
tkms  of  learning  the  neocasary  endowments.  His  health 
failing  in  1541,  he  wrote  to  Lullier  that  he  was  "sick, 
not  unto  death,  but  unto  life."  But  he  recovered,  and, 
according  to  LutluT's  prayer,  outlived  him  m'\  eral 
aaootbs.  He  died  April  7,  l4'>4it.  Myconius  wan  an  ac- 
tfra  writer,  but  nxwt  of  bis  productions  were  |tamphlet» 
and  lettcii;  hia  chronicle  of  Gotha  was  published  by  S. 
Cyprian  under  the  title  /V.  MfOOnU  kbtoria  Rtformtt- 
linnit  ( 1 7 1 .')  1.  Uiopraphies  of  Myconius  arc  to  Iw  found 
in  Mel<  liior  Adam,  \  'itir  ThfitUtfjurum  (  Frankf.  1705,  voL 
i);  Sagittarii  IJUiorin  liutlumn  (.lena.  I7(KI):  .lunker, 
itatfviriw  Mj/amiiu  (Waltersliauscn,  1730) ;  iirttckner, 
Kinkmf  m.  SdMmlaat  </.  HmogthumM  G«Aa  (I7U,  I, 
i|41  sq.):  Ledderhosc,  Afgkonitu  (Gutha,  1854);  Uer- 
aog,  Rtat-Em^-lopAdif,  x,  137 ;  Middletoa,  £vatigeL 
Bio',.  i,  25(1;  llardwi.  k.  Churdt  IHitarf,  M^/irma»km, 
p.  110, 114,119.  (J.N.r.) 

Mycsonlnn  (also  known  as  Gti$MUIfr,  Ms  name  be* 

f.tre  he  joined  the  Protestants),  Oswald,  a  Swiss  Vmt- 
et^tant  theologian,  was  l>om  at  Luwriie  in  I4KK.  and  was 
educated  at  liasle.  He  tauf^ht  for  a  while,  am-pting 
lint  a  call  to  Zurich  aa  director  of  a  school;  but  lie  waa 
only  three  months  there  when  ha  waa  taealled  to  hia 
nstivp  plare  Id  take  charge  of  the  hinh  school.  Taking 
a  leading  pan  in  the  new  diH-trinc,  which  had  just  made 
te  appeaianoe^  ha  waa  In  IMS  a^gika  dleahantd,  and 


returned  to  Zurich  to  his  old  (HiHition.  When  Zwingle 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kspin  l,  and  the  citiiaaa  ef 
Zurich  became  rather  oarthes  towaida  thcologieal  ad> 
cnce,  Mycoaha  ntunwd  to  Barie^  where  he  waa  ap* 

pointed  deacon  at  St.  Alban,  chief  minister  of  the  city 
of  Basle,  an<l  profess»)r  of  the  New  Testament.  lie  re- 
hil^nisl  the  latter  pjisition  in  l.Vtl,  and  died  Oct.  1-1.  1;m2. 
Myconius  was  a  true  confessor  of  Zwingle's  doctrine. 
He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  publication  of  the 
"Igafcaiion,  and  fcr  the  sake  of  a  union  of  all  Frot- 
inteneta  fhvored  the  Helvetian  Confession  of 
1586.  Hia  tolerance  towants  Lutherans  on  their  (N>n- 
substantiation  doctrine  Bubje<ne<l  him  to  many  trials 
from  the  Zwinglians,  who  ofK  it,  though  unjustly,  qnca* 
tioned  hia  faithfuinew  to  them.  His  most  impeitaat 
wwka  are,  tfomlio  div  vita  tl  oNhi  Zwwgit  t—T^mili^ 
tut  de  libfrit  rite  etlurniitlit : — /V  crapula  ><  'hrirtnte. 
See  Melchior  Adam,  Vittr  Tkrnhg.  On-mim.  (Heiilel- 
berg,  162t)),  p.  223  8«|.;  Merle  d'Auhigne,  //itt.  of  (he 
Rtf.  M  SwiUerUmd;  Kircbhofcr,  J^ebeu  0.  Mjfamitu  det 
Rf/brmaion  (1814);  Hagenbach,  A<£n«  u.  aekr^lm  dtr 
Vattr  a.  BtgrOmkr  der  rtform.  Kirekt  (JBtUt  U67, 
8vo),  U,  8(MM47.  (J.H.W.) 

Myen,  Beojamln  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
April  10.  ixnl.  He  was  converted  at  the  early  ape  of 
niin'  \  i  ar<,  iind  iilentitied  himself  w ilh  the  Mi  tlnKlists. 
In  1H33  be  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference,  and 
tat  ten  years  filled  charges  respectively  in  Woosteiv 
Somenet,  Cambridge,  Newarii,  Granville^  and  Wbnmt 
His  health  failing,  he  retired  from  ministerial  fife,  and 
l»ecame  judfje  of  Liddng  County.  Ohi(».  In  18.1*0  he 
migrated  to  California,  and  in  1857  joined  the  California 
Oonfeienni  where  for  the  next  twelve  years  he  was  ac- 
tivdy  engaged  in  Chriatiaa  work  in  Suttee  Coonty, 
Weaverrille,  Jackson,  Goloma,  Oacherille,  Bodesra-Vu- 
k'jo,  Centreville.  W(KMlbridfre.  .iiid  l.tnden.  He  w.-is  su- 
perannuated in  IHti'.),  and  from  thai  lime  unlil  his  dealh, 
which  occurred  in  Stockton,  CaU,  July  IK,  1M74,  gave 
himself  to  the  work  of  rc-cxamining  the  structures  of 
the  Christian  Church  against  the  attadta  of  inflddl^ 
and  scientific  research.  See  Mtmlim  ^Ammai  Coifir- 
emxtj  1874,  p.  112. 

Myen,  Lewla,  a  niidaicr  of  the  Methodise  Spiik 

Coi>al  (,'hnreh,  was  Imm  in  the  vicinity  of  Indinii  Fiel<ls, 
Colleton  District,  S.  ('.  He  was  of  (iemi.nu  i  xtrnciion. 
He  obtained  his  education  in  an  academy  m  nr  Wash- 
ington, Ga.,  and  became  an  itinerant  preacher  in  17S>9 
in  South  CaraUna,  preaching  «n  the  Uttle  Faedea  and 
Anson  (Mrcuit.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  OV' 
anpburg  Circuit.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Bu>h  Kiver  and  Clierokee  Circuit,  havinij  been  I'nljiiiu  d 
deacon  by  binhop  .\(>bury.  In  1H02  he  was  »tationeil  in 
the  Itroad  Bivcr  Circuit.  In  1N()3  he  was  onlaine<l  eld- 
er, and  changed  to  the  Liule  Kiver  Circait.  In  1804 
aitd  1805  he  WM  reopeetively  at  Ogeedhee  »d  Bladen 
drcuits.  In  1806  he  w.xs  at  Charli-ston.  In  IK07.  IRiW, 
and  1809  he  was  presiding;  elder  of  the  Seleuda  District ; 
in  IHlo,  IHll,  1812,  and  1H13.  of  the  Ogei-chee  District; 
and  in  1814, 1815, 1816,  and  1817,  of  the  Oconee  IHa- 
tricC  In  1818  and  1819  he  waa  atationed  at  Chailsa 
too.  In  1820,  1821,  1822,  and  18S8  he  was  presiding 
elder  of  the  K<lislo  District.  In  1824  he  was  stationed 
at  (ieorjjetown.  Having  l  .liMn  d  ill^t•^«JJntly  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  be  was  appointed  in  182.'>  as  sujiemu- 
merary  on  the  Efingham  CSrcait,  a  ipasnitMlic  asthnn 
rendering  hnn  nn6t  tot  neve  acthre  work.  He  waa 
flnaHy  made  sopenimiute,  and  settled  at  Godwn, 
Effingham  County,  (Ja.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  Ifi.  1851. 
From  the  time  of  his  n  tinment  fn)m  active  service 
untU  his  death  he  was  busily  engaged  with  n  achool, 
and  occasionally  preached.  Lewis  Myers  waa  well 
known  among  ni*  Methodlila  ftr  hit  wise,  pithy,  and 
pmotioal  remark.^  His  style  of  preaching  was  direct 
and  ftldble,  with  very  little  ornament  of  gesture;  hia 
afken  baidared  on  the  haBMnoHibftsin  tha 
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(|ujuntae88  with  which  the  subject  was  r(>|)Tcsented. 
8m  Dr.  Jmm*  OagooA  Andnw,  In  Sfngat,  ilmob  of 

the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii.  321  sq. 

MySais  0"'V<^'C.  iiiil'iitinn^,  a  deaffniation  of  f^tp- 
titm  among  the  (Jiwk  father*,  ljc«u»u.w  they  cfinsiJcred 
H  to  be  tiM  admittance  of  men  to  all  the  aacnd  rites 
and  nriterics  of  tbe  CInbtiaii  religion.  This  terai,  as 
well  as  fii  arnyuyia,  of  fmjucnt  CK-currcnce  inthe  writ- 
inni  «t  Cyril  of  Jcnmleni.  was  inlitiMtely  connected 
with  the  so<-n't  aiM'i|'IiiH'.  ami  fdl  into  cBwH  with  tbe 
Icrmiiiatinii  of  that  system. 

Myiagroa,  a  hero  who  was  invoked  at  the  festi- 
val I  Aiin  ii«^«akhiated  at  AlipbefViaatho  protactm 

against  tiies. 

M ylea,  .Tonx.  a  minister  of  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment, wh^i  iiiniri-.Iieil  during  the  colmiial  |K>rii>il  of  thi;* 
OountT}',  wa-t  lM>ni  in  Knglaiul  about  the  Inttrr  half  of 
the  17th  centur>'.  He  mi^^ratod  to  America,  and  in 
ien>  wccaaded  Mr.  Badeliff  as  rsctor  of  th<  Kpisoopal 
chofeh  thst  Is  now  known  as  King'n  (  h.'ip<  I,  lioston. 

In  li>'.'"2  he  returned  to  Tniiland  for  nid  for  his  jiofiple. 
In  U'l'Mi  he  ntjaiii  came  to  America,  lirinpnj^  with  him 
■Ditch  CliiirLli  fiimituR',  and  several  costly  gifts  from 
queen  Mary  and  king  William.  He  died  about  17:26. 
flee  Andetna,JMri;^fleCMM(rfCI«fdl,ii,Ml,tt2; 
iii.  M!>,  MO,  582,  594. 

Mylitta  (perhaiM=nnbt::,  Gautrve^  **wbo  causes 
to  bear^,  a  naaewbicb,  accordbig  to  Herodotus  (>, 

181),  was  given  by  the  As.svri.iii)*  to  I  lie  K'^lde-w  Aphro- 
dite as  the  generative  prim  iplf  in  nstim-.  ".She  was 
iqtparpntly  worshipped  amon<;  tlie  Babylonians,  who 
gntdaaUy  ipraad  ber  worship  tbroogh  Aaiyria  and  Pcr> 
aia.  She  waaoriginallr,  like  afanost  every  otlterntjrthfr- 
lo;;ii-al  deity,  a  cosmic  !-ymhol.  and  reprcsenteil  the  fe- 
male portion  of  the  twol'old  prini'i|>le  through  which 
all  creation  bnrsLs  into  exi.ttence,  and  which  alone,  by 
it*  united  active  and  passive  powers,  upholds  it.  My- 
Ktta  is  to  a  certain  d^ree  the  repccaentative  of  Earth, 
tbe  motber,  who  conceives  from  tbe  Sun  Bel  or  Jlaal. 
Myliita  and  Baal  tojfether  arc  considered  the  tyf>e  of 

the  IW  llt  ti.  eiit.     rrocreatiiiM   thii-   lii  iiiy  (lie  ba-'is  of 

Mylitta  n  utiicc  in  nature,  the  act  itM  If  U-came  a  kind 
of  worship  to  bet,  and  was  hallowed  through  and  for 
her.  Thus  it  caoM  to  pan  that  tveiyliabgrlMiian  wom- 
an had  onee  in  her  lUh  to  gfir«  henelf  up  to  a  stranger, 

and  thereby  con''iil' rrd  hi  r  persdii  consecrated  to  the 
great  gmldens.  The  sacrilii  f  it-"  If  stem*,  esiitcially  in 
the  early  stage  of  its  intro  lm  iKin  among  the  divine 
lites  of  tbe  primitive  Babylooiaaa,  to  have  bad  much 
less  «r  the  vepabiTeness  whidi,  in  tha  ^rea  of  highly- 
cultivated  nations,  mitst  t>e  attached  to  it;  and  it  was 
only  in  Inter  days  that  it  frave  rise  to  the  proverbial 
Babvlonian  lew  tines.*.  IIitihIoIus  s  ac<-ouiit  i  1  tM'*  «ul>- 
jecl  must,  like  almost  all  hi.-*  other  morie.*,  be  n-ceived 
with  great  caution"  (Chamber*).  In  Babylonia  this 
goddcia  was  called  JSeAw  or  Mititf  L  a.  **the  Lady." 
iStut  is  commonly  represented  as  the  wifis  of  Bel  Nimnd 
(BeliHi,  ntiii  the  m-ither  of  his  son  Nin,  though  she  is 
also  called  tlie  wile  of  iier  son  Nin.  .She  united  the 
characteristics  of  the  claastical  divinities  .luno,  Venus, 
and  Diana.  Uylitu  bad  tcmplea  at  Nineveh,  Ur,l^b, 
Mipur,  and  Bnyhm.  Tho  AialKr  of  the  Phcmidans 

was  the  same  in  name  an<l  character.  The  yonni; 
women  of  Dyhlus  lik»e  ihijf>e  of  ikbylon,  ftacriliceil  n\ 
her  service  their  virginity,  and  gave  the  price  they  re- 
ceived to  the  temple  of  tbe  goddess.  The  iJerctto  of 
Alcalon,  tbe  Aahav  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  /*htar  of 
the  Babylonians  were  kindred  divinitiesw  See  VoUraer, 
JifjftkoL  WfirUrbttch,  a.  v.  Auaia.  See  AsirronsTH. 

'  X^lW,  Bmst  Frledllcb,  a  (^rman  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Lube  June  10, 17U)li   He  was  educated  by 

his  uncle  Muiihard,  afterwards  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Hn  Ml.  II.  and  at  the  university  at  Helmstiidt,  and  fin- 
ished bis  education  in  1734  at  Jooa.  He  was  appointed 
b  mi  miite  ai  Iki  •  JdMum  KlnM"  ac  TaidM, 


with  which  position  the  conrect<irship  of  the  schiml  was 
combined.  He  accepted  in  1742  a  call  na  minister  of 
St.  Peter's  Cburcb  at  Uambuig,  where  ho  died.  Doc. 
15,1774.  His  vast  hB|MMtaiitwoilisareklltfMa/Mf> 
$atner  Untewwmmgtn  oder  Ditpotilione*  drr  Evtmg^m 
(Hamburg,  t743i-74,  8vo)  •.—Frifhiifprcii^  (ibid.  1750, 
4toi:  hir  I!irf  <  iiilt' $  nu  lilt  Siiui,r  ii\'.<  ilmi  Feutr ; 
rim  liutzprtdiijt  (ibid.  IT.V',  lini  :  I  utztig  dtr  //avpt- 
talte  und  KiHtheUuiti/rn  ait.i  dm  J'ntiriirffn  htiUamer 
I/Htencruunyatjur  die  John  1745-69  (il^  1769,  8to). 
See  Diiring,  GeUkrte  TlmoL  DeaUeMmA,  %  v. 

Myliita,  Oaorg  (l),  a  noted  German  Lutheran  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Augsburg  in  1548;  atiadied  at  tbe  nni- 
versities  of  Straaburg,  Marbun;,  and  TnUngen,  aitd  in 
1571  became  pastor  at  Au^'sl.uri;.  mid  lat«  r  wa*  made 
superintendent  and  rector  ol  tlie  evangelical  college. 
In  IfiM  his  oppoMtion  to  tbe  (Gregorian  calendar  made 
bim  Toy  nupoiNdar,  and  Iw  was  finally  driven  fnan  tho 
place.  HewenttoUhn,wherehewaskhidlyi«edv«d; 

ImU  he  remainril  there  only  a  -"hort  time,  acreptiti;;  in 
15h,')  a  call  to  Wiitenber^;  University  as  prob-i^tM.r  uf 
theologv'.  When  the  I'liilippista  gained  supremacy  ct 
that  high  school  Mylius  removed  to  Jena,  soon,  how- 
ever, to  tnm  back  to  Wittenbeig,  where  he  died,  Uaiy 
28,  1603.  Mylius  was  an  industiioua  Student,  and  pre- 
pared numerous  exegetical  works.  See  Adam,  Vitm 
rAcof.  Germ.  (1620). 

Mylius,  Oeorg  (2),  a  German  Lutheran  diviai^ 

flourished  in  the  flrst  half  of  the  17th  centur>'  as  pastor 
in  Hrandenbnri,'.  near  Konijr^txTj;,  Ea.*t  l'rii--i.i.  He 
died  in  ItilU.  Mylius  is  noted  as  a  (ierroaii  hynniolo- 
gist.  He  was  a  true  follower  of  the  poetical  school 
wtiose  head  was  Dach  (q.  v.).  Mylius  is  tbe  author  of 
the  well-known  QefMii  ftanenl  dirge,  Herr,  ich  dcnit, 
an  jenc  Zcit,"  eta. 

MyliM,  Romxr,  an  English  architect,  was  bom  in 
I7S4  at  Kdlnbnrgh.   His  (hther  was  of  the  same  pro. 

fes<i(in.  While  fif  wa'*  studying  at  IJorne  he  gained 
the  chief  architectural  |)rizo  at  the  .Academy  of. Si.  Luke. 
Of  that  academy,  ami  of  the  academics  of  Florence  and 
Bulagna,  he  was  chosen  a  member.  Blackfrian' Bridge, 
wMeb  was  begun  in  1760,  and  completed  in  ten  years, 
is  hi*  ^>nt  work.  He  Anally  became  aarvtyat  ef  flC 
Paul's  Catheilral,  London.    He  died  Mqr  At  181L 

Mynchery  is  the  Saxon  name  fat  a  aonnaiy,  anna 

beini»  called  mynchr.    See  Mym<  r.ss. 

Myn'dua  (Mvv^oc),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  (]aria, 
befeween  Mihtns  and  HaMuainassna,  the  convenient  ptK 
•ition  of  which  in  regard  to  trade  was  probably  tho  rea- 
son why  wo  find  in  1  Marc.  xv.  28  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  .levvisli  p<ipiil;iii.iii.  Its  ships  were  well 
known  in  very  early  limes  i  Herod,  v,  33),  and  its  har- 
bor is  specially  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv,  658).  It  was 
originally  a  Dorian  colony  of  Tnesene,  and  was  protect- 
ed by  strong  walls  (Pansan.  ii,  80, 8),  so  that  it  sneems 
fully  resisted  Alexander  the  t'.n  al  i  Arrian.  Alex,  i,  21"). 
Its  wine  was  fanuHis  a<  an  aid  to  dii^istion  (Athen.  i, 
32).  Diogenes  I.4icrtiii!t  ( vi,  2.  .')7 )  rn  ords  a  Urn  mot  of 
DiogAies,  tbe  cynic,  of  which  it  is  tbe  theme.  Seeing 
its  huge  gates,  while  tho  dty  itaeir  was  but  small,  be 
exclaimed,  "Men  of  Myndus,  shut  the  gates,  lest  tbe 
city  w  alk  out  of  ihem !"  The  name  still  lingers  in  the 
modern  MmUfchf,  though  the  n  niaiiis  of  the  city  are 
probably  at  GumiMii,  where  admiral  Beaufort  found  an 
ancient  pier  and  Mhar  mina  (Smith,  JNcf.    Cfaia.  Gtof, 

S.V.). 


Cbthofllyndns. 
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.  (I^Myiwcinio,fciD.of  trnmiic;  allied  to 
vtimaiet)  i»  the  name  of  a  dam  or  English  nioDastica 
wbo  flourabed  in  1009  ami  1017,  and  wen?  probably 
BoMdicUnes.  Tin  v  difTcTcd  frutn  nuiu)  in  \>c'mn  of 
younf^er  age,  and  under  a  rule  more  strict.  See  Wal- 
cot t.  .Sacred  A  nkmologft  t.  r. ;  Ln»  Saeerdolal  CeSbaqf, 

p.  1711,  nnto. 

Mynster,  Jac  on  Pkdek,  a  Danish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Co[K-nh8f;cn  Nov.  8, 1775,  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  hia  native  city,  was  employed  Mine 
timr  in  (earhinf^,  and  became  in  1801  pastor  In  Sedand, 
In  IHl  1  hf  was  ajuxiintcd  assistant  minister  of  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  Copenhagen,  in  182^  preacher  to  the 
court  and  the  n^d  ftiiiQy,  and  in  It&i  bishop  of  Sce- 
land.  His  writingi  conpriN  «  grail  number  ol  aer- 
diswitatkm  tntrodoetovy  to  the  atady  of  the 
New  Tfstamoiif,  and  cm  rthor  Biblical  sutijV-et!«,  and 
several  works  on  ilm'trnuil  iheology.  His  mitnirable 
Ordinatinn  Srrtmmi  an<l  other  of  his  works  li,i\r  1  icn 
translated  into  Uennan.  An  edition  of  his  raisccUanc- 
OBB  pabHearioQS,  Bbrndedt  JMkrifUr,  begun  in  18S2,  was 
completed  in  6  TOla>  in  UML  He  died  in  Copenhflgaa 
Jan.  30, 1854. 

My'ra  (rd  ftipa),  one  of  the  ehiertowBa  of  Lyeia, 

in  A^ia  Minor  (I'lol.  v,  3,  C).  It  is  "interesting  to  us 
a>  the  I'lacc  where  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Home  (Acts 
xxvii,  j),  was  removed  from  the  Adramyttian  sliip  which 
bad  brought  him  from  Coparea,  and  entered  the  Alex- 
andrian ship  in  which  ha  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Malta.  See  AnRAMrmcM.  The  travellen  had  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  first  of  these  vetaela  because  their 
course  to  linly  necessarily  tiMik  Ihcm  past  the  coasts  of 
the  province  of  I'riK  oiisular  Asia  (,ver.  2),  exix-cting  in 
aomahcriior  on  theNc  coasts  to  find  another  vessel  bound 
to  the  wamraid.  This  cxpecution  was  fulfilled  (ver. 
6).  It  miirht  be  asked  how  it  hap|>ened  that  an  AJex- 
nnilrian  slii[i  bound  for  Italy  w  as  mi  far  out  of  her  cfnir«e 
as  to  be  at  Myrn.  This  (jueslion  is  easily  aimven-d  by 
those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Levant.  Myra  ia  nearly  due  north  of  Alexandria, 
the  haibors  in  the  neighborhood  are  nuneroua  and  good, 
the  mountains  high  and  easily  seen,  and  the  current  seta 
along  the  coast  to  the  westward  (Smith's  Vuya<]e  and 
S/iijfiri  trl:  tif  S(.  I'ltitl  .  Moreover,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  |M>s^«ibiiity  of  laniiinL,'  or  taking  in  passengers  or 
goodf,  the  wind  was  I  I  i^xml,;  about  this  time  contin- 
uoiu^y  and  Tiolently  from  the  K.W^  and  the  same 
weather  which  impeded  the  Adramyttian  ship  (rcr.  4) 

WdtiM  b''  a  biiuii  rniice  to  ilie  Alexaiulrisn  (!»re  ver.  7; 
Conybcaro  and  Howson,  Lift  and  tjiullr*  rij\St.  I'aul, 
eh.  xxiii).  Some  unimportant  )I^)S.  ha\  ing  At^trrpa 
is  tliis  passage,  Gcotiua  conjectttved  that  the  true  read- 
inir  might  be  Aifivpa  (Bentleii  Critiea  Sacra  [cd.  A. 
A.  ICUisJ).  This  supposition,  though  ingenious,  la  quite 
unneceiyyiry.  both  Liinyra  and  Myra  were  well  known 
among  the  maritime  cities  of  Lycia.  'I'bc  liarbur  n)  ilie 
latter  was  strictly  Andriace,  distant  from  it  between  two 
and  three  miles,  but  the  river  waa  narigaUa  lo  tha  city 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv,  82)"  (Smith). 


Myra  lay  almut  a  league  from  the  sea  (in  X.  lat.  36^ 
18',  it.  long.  JJO^),  upon  rising  ground,  at  the  foot  of 
wliieh  flowed  a  navigable  river  with  an  excellent  har- 
bor (Aodfiaea)  afeitaaoittb  (Sttabo^  sir,  pb  665}  FUaj, 


Hitl.  Nat.  xxxii,  8).  In  later  tiroes  the  eaiperoi  Theo- 
doeius  raised  it  to  the  rank  «f  the  capital  of  Lyda 

{BUrofl.  p.  684).  The  town  still  exists,  although  in 
decay,  and  bears  among  ttie  (Ireek  inhabitants  the  an- 
cient name  of  .Uyxi ;  but  the  Turks  call  it  Iti  mbre  (sec 
Foibiger,  .-t  lit  iUogr.  ii,  2fi6).  It  is  remarkable  for  ita 
fine  Rffiains  of  antiqaity  (Leake,  Atia  Jivmr,  p.  188), 
which  hare  Iteeh  minutely  described  by  Fellows  (ZMf- 
ror.  in  I.ycia,  p.  109  sq.)  and  Texier  (Disci  ip,  de  TAne 
MuKUrr ;  comp.  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Trac.  in  J.ycut,  i, 
181  sq.)  (Kilto).  "The  tombs,  enriched  with  orna- 
ment, and  many  of  them  having  tnscriptiona  in  the 
ancient  Lycian  cbaneter,  show  tl^t  it  mast  hare  been 
wealthy  in  early  times.  Its  enormous  theatre  attpjifs  its 
consideroble  fwpulation  in  what  may  be  called  its  (Jreek 
age.  In  the  deep  gorge  which  leads  into  the  mountains 
is  a  large  Byzantine  church,  a  rehc  of  the  Christianity 
which  may  have  begun  with  Paul's  visit.  It  ianooOD- 
abla  to  oon^eetan  that  this  may  have  been  a  metropol- 
itan  church,  Inaantoch  as  Myra  was  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  province.  In  later  times  it  was  curiously  callctl 
the  port  of  the  Adriatic,  and  viMte<l  by  Anglo-Saxon 
timrellers  (Bohn's  Kurlg  TranU  in  I'alt  'stine,  p.  33, 138). 
Ufcnd  aays  that  St.  Nicholas,  the  patnn  saint  of  tha 
modem  OiMk  aailon^  was  born  at  Flatari,  and  boiied  at 
Myra,  and  his  siiiijyoscd  relics  were  taken  to  St,  Peters- 
burg by  a  lkus»ian  frigate  during  the  (ireek  revolu- 
tion" (Snitb>  See  Aha  Mixob. 

Sffyrrh  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Ver.  of  two 
lleb.  and  one  (ir.  term.  The  following  account  is  part- 
ly from  Kitto's  Cyclopadut: 

1.  lis  or  11^,  mdr,  ofivpva,  doubtless  from  a  She- 
mitic  root  (signifying  to,//<w,  or  else  from  another  ex- 
pressive of  ita  bttterHtts),  though  some  of  the  ancients 
traced  it  to  the  mythidogical  Mgrrho,  daughter  of  CSny- 
ns,  king  of  Cyprus,  who  fled  to  Arabia,  attd  was  changed 
\  into  this  tree  (Ovid,  A  rt.  A  m.  i,  Mjirh  formed  an 

article  of  the  earliest  commerce,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Ki,'y|)iiniis  and  Jews,  as  well  ns  by  the  Greeks 
and  Uomaus  (I'liny,  xiii,  2;  Athen.  xv,  688;  Dioeoor.  i, 
7i0<  w  it  etiU  ia  both  tn  the  East  and  in  Esmpe.  The 
eariieit  notice  of  it  occurs  in  Kxod.  xxx,  23,  "Take 
thou  also  unto  thee  principal  ?y>ices,  of  put  f  myrrh  five 
hundred  shekels."  I;  i-  jiftrrwards  tnentinncil  in  Esth, 
ii,  12.  as  employed  in  the  [lurilication  of  women;  in  IVa. ' 
xlv,  8,  as  a  perfume, "  All  thy  garments  smell  of  mt/rrh 
and  akMs  and  cassia;"  also  in  aamal  passogea  of  tha 
Song  of  Solomon,  *'I  will  get  me  to  the  mountain  of 

mtjrrhf  and  tc  tlie  hill  of  fraiikiiiCLiis.  "  i"w,  C) ;  "  ^ly 
hands  dropped  w  ith  myrrh,  and  my  lingers  with  tirtft- 
tmtlling  mjfrrh"  (v,  6) ;  so  in  ver.  18,in  l)Oth  which  pas- 
sage^  aceoidfaig  to  BoaenmUller,  it  ia  frofimaa  mj/rrk. 
We  find  it  Mentioned  in  Matt,  ii,  11  among  the  gifts 
presentetl  by  the  wise  men  of  the  East  to  the  infant 
Jesus,  "gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh."  It  may  be 
n-marki  il  wnrthy  of  noti(«c  that  myrrh  and  frankin- 
crnsi'  arc  frequently  mentioned  together.  In  Mark  xv, 
23  we  Icam  that  the  Roman  soldicni"gavc  him  (Jeans) 
to  drink  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  but  he  received  it 
not"  (sec  Hutten,  J>e  potu  felleo,  etc  [Guben. 
107P  :  Piftping.  I>f  'potu  Chritto  prodmmo 
[  Ixips.  10««j).  See  Gam.  The  apoetle  John 
(xix,  89)  says,  "Then  came  also  Nicxiemus, 
and  bnoght  a  mixture  of  ntyrrA  and  aloes, 
^  about  a  hundied-poond  weight,"  for  the  pur- 
7^  jl  a   pose  of  embalminc  the  bo<ly  of  luir  Saviixir. 

llermlotus  (iii,  1U7)  mentions  Arabia  as  the 
last  inhabited  country-  towanls  the  south  which 
produced  frankincense,  myiili,  etc. ;  Thcophna- 
tua  (P(mf.fac,4)  deaeiibetit  as  beb^  pnidaccd 
in  Southern  Arabia,  abont  Saba  and  Adramyt- 
ta;  so  Pliny  (xii,  33\  Dioscorides  (i.  77),  and 
sevanl Other  (Jreek  authors  (Strabo.  xvi.  7t)9, 782 ;  Diod. 
Sic  r,  41 ;  xix,  96).  But  others  have  not  so  limited  its 
production.  Cclsins  {Hierobot.  i,  623)  says  it  was  pro- 
dnood  in  Sipna,  Qadmia  (Aniain,  MtpeiU  AL  vi,  4S1> 
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India,  Ethiopia,  TrogUxlytii  a.  and  K^rypt ;  in  which 
last  omntry-  it  wa<t  calloil  It.tl  {.ia\  \  atfurdiiii;  to  I'hi- 
Uicb,  Dt  Jside  tt  Otiride,  p.  'HQ  (Kirchcr,  I'lod.  Copt. 
p,'i7b)*  FlitUicli,boweTcr,«M  probably  in  error,  and 
hiu  oonlbanded  the  Coptic  an/,  "mvrrb,"  with  bal,  "an 
eye"  (Jablonaki,  Opv$e.  f,  49  fed,  to  Water!).  Ac- 
cordiny;ly  M  is  tlic  iiatni'  liv  whirli  it  U  ijiu\ frsally 
known  throughout  Iitdia  in  the  preaeiit  day ;  and  the 
Sanscrit  name  is  bolu,  which  ooeun  at  leMt  before  the 
Chrittiia  iHit  with  aevenl  other  naine^  ebowiiig  that 
it  WM  well  kiunra.  But  ftom  the  time  of  the  neienle 
until  that  of  RoUm  we  wcrr  wiiliout  any  |M>hiiivc  infor- 
mation resi>octin^;  the  irtc  yielding  myrrh ;  he  »upi>o8cd 
it  to  be  produced  in  Syria  (so  also  l*ropi'rtiu!i  [i,  'J,  3] 
and  Oppian  [llaUtut,  iii,  403 J),  end  aaya  {OUtrcat.  ii, 
80)  that  near  Rama  he  mrt  with  a  thmmjr  alinib  with 
leares  rcscmblin;;  acada,  which  be  bclieretl  to  be  that 
prodncin>;  myrrh  (Mimosa  nr/rttUt,  Spr.l.  Similar  to 
this  is  th»»  infiirniiHi'iii  nf  tlir  Aiuliiini  aiitlmr.  Alm'l- 
Fadh,  quoted  by  Celsius,  win)  jiays  tliat  mur  m  the 
Arabic  name  of  a  thorny  tree  n^M'mbling  the  acaria, 
ffWD  wliieh  flowa  a  while  ^oice,  which  thidtaoa  and  bc- 
eefnca  a  pnn.  The  Faman  anthon  itate  that  myrrh 
\A  the  L^iiin  of  a  traa  eammdii  in  die  Mut^liruli.  that  is, 
the  Wc^t  or  Africa,  in  Room  (a  general  name  for  the 
Turkish  empire),  and  in  Socotra.  Tbo  Arabian  and 
Ftnian  autbon  ptobdiiy  oo^  Imew  it  aa  an  aitide  of 
coamaieei  it  oertainly  ta  not  pradaeed  in  Soeotia,  but 
Imn  ondeobledly  long  been  ex|i«)rted  from  Africa  into 
Arabia,  ft  is  reporteil  that  myrrh  is  always  to  be  ob- 
tained cheap  and  abundant  on  ilie  SuinaU  coast.  Hrncc 
had  indeed  long  previously  »(aled  that  myrrh  is  pro- 
duced in  the  country  behind  Azab.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  bia 
TravA  m  A  tpniaia  CV»*>). nen t ions  that  <*MyRh  and 
mimosa  trees  abounded  in  this  place"  (Koranhedudah, 
in  Adal).  The  fonner  he  iksi-ribes  aa  being  "a  low, 
thoniy,  ragged-looking  tree,  with  bright  green  trifolio- 
late  leaves;  the  gum  exudes  from  cracks  in  the  bark  of 
the  tnudt  near  the  not,  and  tlowa  freely  upon  the  stones 
imme^tely  nndemcath.  ArtifieiaHjr  it  la  ebtuoed  by 
bnii-*!  -!  m:i'!e  M  ith  stones.  Tlie  e.s  collect  it  prin- 
<  iiially  ill  the  hut  nioiilh.-i  of  July  and  Aiitjust,  but  it  U 
to  be  found,  thouj^li  in  very  small  (|uai)tiiies,  at  other 
timea  of  the  year.  It  is  collcct49d  in  small  kid-akins  and 
taken  to  Emir,  whence  the  Huirah  neichanti^  on  their 
way  from  Shoa,  convey  it  to  the  great  annual  market  at 
Ilerberah.  whence  great  nuantiliia  are  shipped  for  India 
and  Araliia.  "  Wlien  the  I'lirui^jne^e  t1r>l  eniere<l  thesie 
seas,  gold  ilust,  ivcjry,  myrrh,  and  fdaves  fonned  the  sta- 
ple commerce  of  Adal.  As  early  as  the  lime  of  Arrian, 
in  his  Penpbu  <tf  lh«  Ert/tirman  Sea,  we  And  mjrrrh  one 
of  the  articles  ofexport,  with  frankincense,  fioin  the  coast 
(if  Aiial,  >tyled  Uarbaria.  The  I'rriplus  mentions  the 
niyrrli  nf  tlii.i  coa.tt  a»  the  fnieiit  of  its  kind,  and  sftccilies 
the  means  of  conveying  it  to  Yemen,  or  Sabea.  There  the 
first  tireek  uavigaton  CiHind  it,  and  throttgb  their  bands 
it  waa  oonvajad  inl»  Euope  mider  the  nana  of  Sahean 
mjmh.  Though  there  u  no  doubt  that  the  Urge:<t  ijunn- 
lity  of  myrrh  has  always  been  obtained  from  Alric  a,  yet 
it  is  e<|ii.!lly  I '  ri  lin  that  some  is  also  priH'ureil  in  Araliia. 
Tills  w  (  in-i  tM  lie  |iriive<l  by  Khrenbcrg  and  ileroprich, 
who  found  a  iimall  tree  in  Arabia,  near  Uison,  on  the 
bofdcrs  of  Arabia  Felijc,  off  which  they  ooUccted  pieces 
of  rojirh,  which,  t^hen  brmif^ht  home  and  analyzed,  was 

aduiowledged  f  .  lie  -enniiic  (N'ees  v.  Kisenbeck, /'/an/. 
njficb*.  tab.  367).  This  iii  the  Jialtaiiunirminm  vtyrrha 
orbutanists,  which  pnxluccs  the  myrrh  of  commerce;  it 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  rereMnAaosa,  and  is  a 
aaaall  tree  fannd  in  Arabia  Fdix,  alQcd  to  the  Amgri- 
dacete  or  incense  -  trees,  and  closely  resembling  the 
Amyru  GiUadeim»,iyT  Ildliuimodfndron  llilrtidenf.  .See 
I5ai,m.  Its  stunted  trunk  is  ctivercd  wiili  a  li;,'lu  ^-ray 
bark,  which,  as  well  as  the  wood,  emits  a  strong  babamic 
odor.  The  characteristio  gum -resin  exudes  in  small, 
laaHika  dropa,  at  first  oifar»  hoi  diyiqg  and  hardening 
oa  the  bark,  and  iu  flow  ia  incraaasd  bgr  wounding  the 
tiaa.  When  coUoeted  it  ia  a  bcittia  ' 


Myrrh  {BaUimnodtndrmi  lij/rrha). 

loeent,  of  a  rich  brown  color,  or  reddish  yellow,  with  a 

strong  o<l<ir  and  a  warm,  liitter  ta.-to.  Myrrh,  it  is 
well  known,  was  celebrated  in  the  most  ancient  times 
as  a  iK-rfume  and  a  fumigator  (Martins,  I'harmiiLofftt. 
p.  382  sq.),  as  well  aa  Ibr  its  usee  in  medicine.  Myrrh 
was  bnrmd  in  temples,  and  enployed  in  emfaahaing 
the  bodies  of  the  dea<l.  The  ancients  prepared  a  trinr 
of  myrrh,  and  al'o  an  oiY  of  myrrh,  am!  it  formed  an 
ingredient  in  tnany  of  the  mo-t  celebrated  com|>onnd 
medicines  (see  Penug  C'^doptidia,  s.  v.  UalsaxDoden- 
dnm).  WereadinCant.i,18era*'binidleofinyirb,'* 

OS  our  .\uth.Ver.  has  it;  but  the  wonl  ffrrrdr), 
U!^  for  a  purse  or  bag  of  money  ((  Jen.  xlii,  35 ;  IVov. 
vii,  20,  etc.),  may  rather  indicate  a  scent-bag,  or  smcU- 
ing-bottle,  such  aa  is  sold  by  roMlem  prrfumen.  Mason 
Gootl,  who  has  "  casque  of  myrrh,"  olscr%'cs  that  a  cas- 
ket of  gold  or  ivor\',  containing  some  cosily  perfume,  is 
still  worn  by  the  ladies  of  FMia  suspended  from  their 
necks  by  an  elegant  ehaln.  The  tenna  "pure  myrrh** 
(•m?l""l^,  nior  deror',  Exod.  xxx,  23)  and  "sweet- 
smelling  myrrh"  ("^Hy  18,  sior  ober'.  Cant,  v,  a) 
pn>bably  represent  the  best,  or  self-flowing  kind  (S<>pt. 

<T;«e<j»'rt  »«;X{cr//;  comp.  I'lin,  xii,  35;  sec  Dopke.  (Mtn- 
memt.  v.  Uopttt,  p.  165).  (For  the  ancient  notices,  see 
CeMl  /KrroA.  i,  680  sq. ;  Bodiri  a.  Stapel,  Commat.  ad 
Thfophratt.  p.  796  sq..  974). 

2.  ;jb  or  ai^,  lut  (so  called,  perhaps,  from  oovtrrnQf 
being  used  aa  a  eoametie  or  pooaatun ;  Gcaen.  T%mmr, 
p.  74H;  .Sept,  ffraterri,  and  Vulg.  sfacte),  ocCBtB  onlly  ia 
(ien.  xxxvii,  2.">,  Itehold,  a  cfimpany  of  Ishmadites 
came  down  from  Gilead  with  their  camels  bearing  spi- 
cery  {itthUh)^  and  balm  {tuiri),  and  myrrh  (lot),  going 
to  carry  it  down  to  Hgj'pt ;"  and  in  ch.  xliii,  1 1  Jacob . 
directs  his  sons  to  take  into  Egypt  "of  the  best  fruits 
in  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a 
present,  a  little  iialm  (l»<iri),  and  a  little  hooey,  spices 
(nrkuth  ),  and  myrrh  {L'l/t,  nuts  (bo(nim),  and  almonds 
(thfiaiiim)."  In  this  enunii  in'.iiin,  in  one  cose  of  mer- 
chandise, and  in  the  other  of  several  articles  intended 
for  a  present,  and  both  destined  for  Egypt,  at  that  tine 
a  hii;hly  civilized  nation,  it  is  evident  thai  we  arc  to 
I<M>k  only  for  such  i>ul)staiu'es  as  were  likely  to  be  ac- 
ceptable in  that  country,  and  therefore  not  such  as  were 
produced  there,  or  as  were  more  easily  procurable  from 
clscwhera  tihatt  tarn  Syria,  aa  was  the  case  with  fliyirh, 
which  was  ne%'er  produced  in  Syria,  and  could  not  have 
been  an  article  of  export  from  thence.  This  difficulqr 
Mt  bgr  otban^  and  Tarioua  tiaadatkaa  of  Ul 
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hftrc  been  propoecd.  ms  IoIui  (comp.  Burckhardt,  A  rab.  j 
J^prUcAm,  p.  334 ),  cliestiiut.s  mastich.  stscto.  balsam,  tur-  j 
pentinc,  pifttachio  nuU  (Michacliiii,  Suppt.  iv,  14*24  8q.)- 
Junius  aiul  Trcmcllius  render  it  ladamm,  which  is  suit- 
able, and  api>carg  to  be  correct,  as  an  etymoloj^ical  con-  j 
ncction  may  be  traced  between  the  words.  Ladanum,  • 
or  gum  LuUinum,  an  it  i ^  often  called,  was  known  to  the  i 
Greeks  as  early  as  the  times  of  Herodotus  (iii,  112)  and 
Dioscorides  (^i,  1*28),  and  bore  the  names  ot  iedo$  and  U- 
danon  {Xt/coi;,  Xiicavor),  which  arc  very  closely  allie*! 
to  fciJun,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  same  dnii;.  A  llebrew 
author,  as  quott^d  by  C«!l8ius  {^HUnibut.  i,  '2H1),  de- 
scribes it  as  "an  aromatic  Bul>stance,  flowini;  '<^<» 
the  juice  of  n  certain  tree."  lAuhmum  is  docribed 
by  Herodotus  (iii,  ll"2)  as  particularly  frajn''""' '^"•"K'^ 
gathered  from  the  beards  of  p>ats,  where  it  is  found 
sticking.  This  Is  explained  by  referrinjj  to  the  de- 
scription of  Dioscorides  (i,  1*28),  from  which  we  learn 
that  goats,  after  browsing  upon  the  leaves  of  the  lada- 
nuin  plants,  necessarily  have  this  viscid  substance  ad- 
hering to  their  hair  and  l)eards,  whence  it  is  afterwards 
8crai)ed  off.  Tournefort,  iu  romlcni  times,  has  given  a 
detailetl  dejicriplion  (  Voyafff,  i,  <9)  of  the  mmlc  of  obtain- 
ing liiJunttm,  anil  relates  that  it  is  now  gathered  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  rake  with  whiplikc  thongs,  which 
is  pa!<««d  over  the  plants.  When  these  thongs  arc  Ukad- 
ed  with  the  odoriferous  and  sticky  renin,  they  arc  »cra|>e<l 
with  a  knife,  and  the  suljAtancc  roile<l  int4)  a  mass,  in 
which  state  it  is  called  laduhUM  or  lnhdannm.  1 1  con- 
sists of  resin  and  volatile  oil,  and  is  highly  fragrant, 
and  stimulative  as  a  medicine,  but  is  often  adulterated 
with  saiid  in  commerce.  The  Uidonuin  which  is  ii.M?d 
in  Europe  is  collected  chiefly  in  the  Cireek  i^les,  and 
also  in  continental  Circwe.  It  is  yielded  by  the  Cittuf, 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Kock  Ko!<e.  It  is  a 
lutive  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Me«literrancan  isl- 
ands (especially  Candia  or  l^rete,  whence  the  principal 
kind  has  derived  its  mmleni  name),  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  There  are  several  species  of  Cutut,  all  of  which 
arc  believed  to  yield  the  gum  tddanum ;  but  the  speii*-* 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides  is  in  all  probability  identical 
with  the  one  which  is  fnuml  in  ralestine,  viz.  the  Ch- 
ttu  CrtticH*  (.Strand,  Flor.  I'alittt.  No.  289).    The  C. 


Rock-rofe  (Ci*tut  Cieticv*). 

ladamjrrut,  a  native  uf  Sfwin  and  I'ortugal,  produces 
the  greatest  quantity  of  the  ladanum;  it  has  a  white 
flower,  while  that  of  the  C.  Crrtinu  is  rose-colored. 
Species  arc  also  fotmd  in  Judaea;  and  C.  Crrticut  in 


some^rts  of  Syria.  5k>me  authors  have  been  of  opin- 
ion that  one  species,  the  CiMu*  ro«ev$,  is  more  likely 
than  any  other  to  be  the  Kose  of  Sharon,  as  it  is  very 
common  in  that  locality,  while  nothing  like  a  true  rose 
is  to  be  found  there.  Ladanum  seems  to  have  lieen 
produced  in  Jtidica,  according  tu  writers  in  the  Talmud 
(Cels.  /.  c  p.  '284j).  It  is  said  by  I'liny  (xii,  37),  as  long 
before  by  Ilenidutus  (iii,  1 121,  tu  be  a  produce  of  Ara- 
bia, and  as  by  this  is  probably  meant  .Syria  (comp. 
Pliny,  xxvi,  '2tJ),  it  was  very  likely  to  have  been  sent  to 
Eg^-pt  txith  as  a  present  and  as  merchandise.  Sec  C«>1> 
si  us,  Hieritbot.  i.  2H0  sq. ;  Kosenmllllcr,  Uib.  Hot.  p.  158; 
Pococke,  Mortjtnl.  ii,  333  sq.;  Prmiy  Cyrloptrditt,  s.  v, 
Ladanum. 

Myrtle  (C^Sn.  hadtu',  so  called,  perhaps,  from  its 
tpriHying  up  rapidly)  occurs  in  laa.  xli,  19;  Iv,  13;  Xeh. 
viii,  15;  Zech.  i,  8,  10,  U;  and  is  identical  with  the 
Arabic  huda$,  which  in  the  dialect  of  Arabia  Felix  sig- 
nifies the  myrtle-tree  (Kicbanbon,  I'rr*.  ttttd  Arabic 
Did.).  The  myrtle  is,  moreover,  known  throughout 
Eastern  countries  under  the  name  At,  by  which  it  is 
described  in  Arabic  works;  and  its  Ix-rries  arc  sold  in 
the  bazaars  uf  India  under  this  name  (Uluil.  HimaL 
Hot.  p.  21").  The  name  Esther  is  supposed  by  Simon 
Cabinet,  xi,  '2*>9)  to  be  a  compound  of  A*  an<l  tur^ 
and  so  to  mean  a  /"rftb  tnyrile ;  and  hence  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  very  closely  allied  in  signiHcation  to  Hadtu- 
tah,  the  original  name  of  Esther.  Almost  all  transla- 
tors unite  in  considering  the  myrtle  as  intentled  in  the 
almvc  passages;  the  Sept.  has  fivpviitf,  and  the  Vulg. 
mtfrlus.  The  myrtle  has  from  the  earliest  periods  Ix^n 
highly  esteemctl  in  all  the  iimntries  of  the  south  of 
Eun>|ie,  and  is  freijuenily  nu-ntiuned  by  the  poets  (Virg. 
EcL  ii,  54).  By  the  (irceks  and  Romans  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Venus  (Virg.  Georg.  iv,  124;  Ovid,  Met.  ix, 
334;  xi,  232;  .-tmor.  i,  1,  29\  and  employed  in  making 
wreaths  tocmwn  lovers  (I'liny,  xv,36;  Diod..Sic.  i,  17); 
but  among  the  Jews  it  was  the  emblem  of  justice.  Tho 
note  of  the  (^haldee  Targum  on  the  name  Esther,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Harriis  i*.  "they  call  her  Hadassah  l»e- 
cause  she  was  ju»t,  and  those  that  are  just  arc  comjmreil 
to  myi  lUt."  'I'ht'  repute  which  the  myrtle  enjoyed  in  an- 
cient times  it  still  retains,  notwithstanding  the  great  ac- 
cession of  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers  w  hich  has  Ijeea 
made  to  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  «f  Europe.  This  is 
justly  due  to  the  rich  coloring  of  its  dark-green  an<l  shin- 
ing leaves,  contrasted  with  the  white  starlike  clusters  of 
its  flowers,  afTurding  in  hot  countries  a  pleasant  shade 
under  its  branches,  and  difTusing  on  agreeable  odor 
from  its  flowers  or  bruised  leaves.  It  is,  however,  most 
agreeable  in  appearaiue  when  in  the  state  of  a  shrub, 
for  when  it  grows  iutt>  a  tree,  as  it  does  in  hot  countries, 
the  traveller  looks  under  instead  of  over  its  leaves, 
and  a  muliitiide  of  small  branches  are  seen  deprived  of 
their  leaves  by  the  crowding  of  the  upper  ones.  This 
shrub  is  c«)nunon  in  the  southern  provinces  of  .Spain  and 
France,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  Greece ;  and  also  on  the 
nurilicni  coast  uf  Africa,  nnd  in  Syria.  The  |><>eiical 
celebrity  of  this  plant  had,  no  doubl,  some  influence 
upon  its  employment  in  rae<licine,  and  numerous  prop- 
erties arc  ascribed  to  it  by  Dioscorides  (i,  127).  It  is 
an)matic  an<l  astringent,  and  hence,  like  many  other 
such  ]ilanls,  forms  a  stimulant  tonic,  nnd  is  useful  in  a 
variety  of  complaints  connccle<l  with  debility.  Its  ber- 
ries were  fonncrly  employed  in  Italy  (Hiny,  xv,  8,">), 
and  still  arc  so  in  Tuscany,  as  a  substitute  for  spices, 
now  im|K)rled  so  plentifully  from  the  far  East.  A  wine 
was  aLno  prepared  fnim  them,  which  was  called  myr- 
tidanum  (Pliny,  xv,  37),  and  their  essential  oil  is  |im- 
sessed  of  excitant  properties  (Pliny,  xxiii,  44).  In 
many  fiarts  of  fJn-ecc  and  Italy  the  leaves  are  employed 
in  tanning  leather.  The  myrtle,  possessing  so  many 
remarkable  qualitie^  was  not  likely  to  have  cscflpnl 
the  notice  of  the  .sacre<l  writers  it  »"«  «  well-known 
iiilinliitant  of  Juds(>/).  Hasselquist  and  lUin-khanit  lioth 
notice  it  as  occurring  on  the  hills  anrnnd  Jerusalem.  It 
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U  ako  found  in  the  vaUajr  of  Lebnnon.  CspU  Light, 
who  viiiteai  the  eoontiyor  the  DraM  in  1814,  aKj*  he 
"Cglin  proceeded  up  the  mountain  by  the  side  of  a 
range  of  liiUs  abomuiln^  with  myrtles  in  full  bluom, 
thftt  qmail  their  Irai^TJUK  c  aroiitui,"  aixi.  further  on, 
**wt  croKHHt  through  thickets  of  myrtle."  Irby  and 
Mangle*  (p.  "iSi)  daeeribe  the  riren  from  Trip^i  to- 
vanU  Galilee  as  (generally  pret^,  their  banks  covered 
with  the  myrtle,  olive,  wihl  vine,  etc.  8avar>'.  as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Ilnrri-i.  <1<  mtIImu^  .1  !*<"onc  at  tin-  ciul  of  the  for- 
C»t  of  riatauca.  Kay^,  ■■  Myrtle*,  intermixed  witli  laurel- 
neea,  grow  in  the  vallcya  to  the  height  of  ten  feet. 
Their  aaow-whita  fiowera,  iMtdeicd  with  a  purple  edg- 
ing, appear  to  peeaHar  advantage  under  the  Terdant  fb> 
IL'uto.  Knch  myrtle  is  jnailnl  with  them,  and  they  omit 
pcrluini;*  niort.'  txijui^itc  than  those  of  the  rose  itsdi. 
They  enchant  every  luu'.  and  thf  miuI  Is  tilleil  with  ihr 
aoftest  aenaationa"  (Kitto^  When  the  Feaat  of  Taber- 
nacles was  celebrated  by  the  Jews  on  the  racum  tram 
Babylon,  the  people  of  Jeraaaleni  were  ordered  to  "go 
fhrth  unto  the  mount  and  fetch  oHre  branehea,  and  pine 
liniiu  lii's  and  niyrilc  lirniiches,  ninl  i<>  make  llOOtlia." 
The  ()ri>|>het  Isaiah  foreUlU  the  coining  gulden  age  of 
Israel,  when  the  Lonl  shall  plant.in  the  wilderness^ the 
shittah-tfee,  and  the  ayrtle-Uree,  and  the  oil-tiee." 
The  modem  Jews  atill  adnm  with  myrtle  the  boetha 
and  sheds  at  the  Foa.xt  of  Talicrnaclos.  ^IvTlIet  (Mgr- 
tus  comnuMu)  will  i;row  ciihcr  on  bills  or  in  " 


Myrtle  ^lyrlm  OmnmmUi. 

bat  it  is  in  the  latter  locality  where  they  attain  to  their 
greatest  peHeclion.  Formeriy,  as  we  leam  from  Nehe- 
niah  (viii,  16),  myrtles  grew  on  the  hills  about  Jem- 

aalem.  "On  Olivet,"  says  IW.  Siaidiy.  "iiuihiug  is 
now  to  be  seen  but  the  olive  and  the  fig  tree,  "  but  Ur. 
Hooker  says  the  m^Ttle  is  not  tiuconunon  in  Samaria 
•lid  Galilee  (Smith).  See  Celaii  J/ieroitof.  ii,  17  aq.; 
OodM  Cbatm.  ad  1%eepkr,p,K9  aq.;  Kllerbeck,  Fhra 
Hau.  p.  122;  London,  Arbontiaim  Britnmiictim,  iii, 
%2 ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hiat.  o/tk*  BtUe^  p.  8l>i>  «|. 

Mys'ia  (Mmrta,  according  to  some,  from  the  abun- 
<iance  of  the  beech-tree,  fonii,  in  the  neighboriiood ; 
acconlintc  to  others,  from  the  Celtic  moeo*,  a  manh, 

showing  a  connectiitii  with  the  Daiiuliian  marshy  dis- 
trict of  Motsiii;  corap.  Hustath.  Ad  J  Hun,  /W,  iNW, 
tiehnL  Ad  Aptkan.  Hhod.  i,  145),  a  prorince  oocnpjiog 
VI.-D  D  o 


the  north-west  aqgle  of  Asia  Minor,  and  separated  fima 
Eunpe  «n|jr  1^  the  Propontis  and  Hellcspont;  on  the 
south  it  Jotaed  iGolis,  and  was  separated  on  the  east 
fmm  IMthjuia  by  the  river  ^•E«»>pu><,    Ijitterly  .Eolia 

w.H!i  iu(luilc4  in  .My>iji.  wlilrh  was  tli(  ii  M'p.irated  from 
Lytlia  ami  Ionia  by  the  river  iiermu^,  now  Sarabad  or 
Jedis  (.Strsbo,  xii,  6G2;  xiii,  618;  Pliny,  IlUt.  Sat.  r, 
8S;  PtoL  Geog,  v,  2).  It  was  usually  divided  into  five 
parts;  Myria  Minor,  Myaia  Major,  Troas,  iEoIis,  and 
'IVnthrniiia.  The  i^ri  atr-r  part  of  Mysia  was  unproduc- 
tive, being  covered  with  moinitains  auii  marches;  but  it 
was  cclebrate<l  for  the  tine  wheat  of  /Vssu»,  for  quBlrica 
of  the  lapis  Assius  (whieh  had  the  power  of  deouaBpo»> 
ing  dead  bodiee),  and  for  its  caster  beds.  It  was  in> 
hatiited  by  various  trilies,  mostly  barbarous,  inilil,  ai  a 
part  of  ilie  kingdom  of  I'erganuis.  it  w.i.s  I'cdi-d  to  the 
Komans,  by  whom  it  was  evciitually  formed  into  a 
province.  Paul  passed  through  this  province,  and  em- 
barlnd  at  ita  chief  port,  Troas,  on  his  flnt  ve^aga  to 
Europe  (Acta  svi,  7, 8).  "Tbey  had  then  come  rard 
rffv  fAvaiav,  and  they  were  directed  to  Trtia-n.  irafttX- 

Tfr;  r>]v  Mrffia*';  Which  means  either  that  ituy 
skirted  its  border,  ur  that  they  passed  through  the 
trict  without  staying  there.  In  fact,  the  best  descrip- 
tkna  that  can  be 'given  of  Mjraia  at  this  time  is  tlaat  it 
was  the  region  abont  the  f^mtier  of  the  provinoee  of 
Asia  and  Bithynia.  'I  hr  ti  rm  is  evidently  u-iei!  in  an 
ethnological,  nut  a  |x>liiical  sense"  (Smith  i.  .See  gen- 
erally KosenmuUer,  hiU.  Gtog.  iii,  IHI;  Smith's  I  Act.  of 
CUm.  Gtogr.  ».  v.;  Mannett,  Geegr.  VI,  iii,  408;  For- 
biger,  IfmA  ii,  110;  Biditer,  WaSifeArteH,  ^  400; 
Cramer,        iMwr,  i,  80.  See  Asia  Minor. 

Mjala,  a  inmaine  of  the  ancient  Grecian  goddem 
Demrter,  or  Ceres,  under  which  she  was  worship^  near 

Sparta.  'I'hr  term  My-ia  also  applicil  to  a  festival 
cclehrale*!  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tcllene  in  honor  of  Pe- 
meter.  This  feast  la.sted  for  seven  days.  During,! be 
drst  two  days  the  solemnities  were  observed  by  both 
men  and  women;  on  the  third  day  the  women  alone  per- 
formed certain  mysterious  rites  thmughout  the  night ; 
and  ou  the  last  two  days  the  men  returned  to  the  festi- 
val, and  the  remainder  of  thf  lime  was  passed  in  raillery 
and  mcmmcnt.    See  iiarducr,  yuiths  of  the  Worid,  p. 

Sealavu. 


Mystcc,  tho^  wiio  were  initiated  into  tha 

Kleusinian  mysteries  (q,  v.). 

Myatagogue  (Hr.  M»>ftrayuyi\;  from  ftvirrti^,  an 
inilialrd  jKTson,  ancl  nyut.  In  hint  <.  tlic  name  in  the  (Ireek 
religious  system  of  the  prie>t  »  hose  duty  it  was  to  di- 
rect the  preparations  of  the  candittates  for  initiatioa  In 
the  several  myateriea,  as  well  as  to  conduct  the  cere- 
monial of  initiation.  It  was  aonietimes  applied  liy  a 
sort  t>r  analogy  to  the  class  of  professional  riofrVR^who 
in  ancient  as  in  nxHlern  times  undertook  10  show  to 
strangers  newly  arrived  in  a  city  the  noteworthy  ol>- 
jectjt  which  it  cnnuined  (Cicero, act.  ii,/nrermn,liv,c. 
69);  but  the  former  meaning  is  ila  piimitlTa  one,  aiid 
formed  the  ground  of  the  application  of  the  tame  name 
in  the  Christian  Church  to  the  catechists  or  other  cler- 
gy who  prepared  candidates  fnr  the  ('llri^Ii.ln  mygteries, 
ur  sacraments,  of  baptism,  conlirraatiun,  and  the  etKha- 
rist,  especially  the  last.  In  this  sense  the  wocd  is  oan> 
stantly  need  by  the  liithcm  of  the  4th  and  5th  eentnriea; 
and  in  the  well-known  leetnres  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jemsa- 
lem,  although  they  were  aiUln-sM-d  to  candidates  for  the 
mysteries,  some  for  ba[)lism,  and  some  for  the  eucharist, 
it  is  only  to  the  lectures  addresaoil  to  the  latter  that 
the  name  m^agogic  is  applied.  This  distinction  was 
connected  with  the  wdMoiown  Diadpline  uf  the  Sa> 
cret ;  sihI  it  appears  to  have  ceased  with  the  abolition 
or  gradual  disuse  of  that  discipline.    Sec  Du  Cange, 

\  (jloMariiim  <ul  trnjitin  f^  vi-  lur  ,t  {nfiimr  (Irncitiltui, 
a,  V. ;  Suicer,  Thetauru*  tccUtiattictu,  s.  v. ;  see  also 
MisrAOooT. 
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MyatagOgy  (liwrnyuyia,  inhvAuHm  to  Ht  mf»- 1  Hritt,  strietlj  so  eiBed,  ^ran  wpwititiaiii  often  of 

Urie*')  is  a  term  u.^rd  in  the  early  Chri^liaii  rliiirchps  great  Iciipth,  nni!  rr(|tiirinf;  spvr-rnl  days'  pcrformaiicc". 


of  (he  OritMii  to  ik't>i;;naU'  ciiher  llie  I^inl'.t  Siipi^T  cir 
bapti.Tn.  'l'odc'.-i;;iiatc  l)if  fMnntr  it  fr«|U('iilly  f<iun<l 
in  tbe  writings  uf  Cyril  of  JeruB«kn]  and  of  Thcodnrcc 
It  WM  Intiimtely  connected  with  the  iiocrct  diMipline, 
bat  fdl  into  disuse  with  llM  tenninatiou  of  that  svs- 
tiifn.  See  Riddle,  CkruUm  Antiquitin,  p.  647; 
Bingham,  A  ntiq.  o/  the  CAHMo*  Ckmrck  (see  Index). 

Sec  also  MvSTAOOOtnb 

MysteriMi  CnueTiAN,  otherwise  called  Miraclks 
AStu  MoKAUTiRai,  Of  simplv  "  Mirade  FUtj/Bf"  were 
diow*  in  the  Middle  Ages  rcprowntini;  in  rode  dra- 
nietio  form  scenes  from  the  Scriptures  nnd  Trnm  the 
apocrj'phal  posi)ela.  They  were  (xTiorrncd  first  in 
churches,  and  al'terwardji  in  the  street.'*  <mi  (ixetl  or  mov- 
alile  stages.  Tbe  acton  wen  iu  tbe  earliest  times  to 
wlilcfa  wo  can  trace  these  ahowa  gencnllfnMBlM,  IHua, 
and  other  eccleitiastics,  and  the  aim  was  the  reUgious 
instruction  of  the  people  by  means  of  amusement.  An 
examination  of  the  iiiniiini.'iti'  fra^jnicnts  that  rriiiain 
to  us  of  these  plays  is  pmliiaLle  only  to  tho.se  who  can 
enter  into  the  spirit  uf  the  aji^e  that  called  them  forth, 
for  it  must  be  Iwnie  io  nind  bj  tbe  intdligent  inqniier 
that  tbe  eoaiw  details  in  which  thejr  aboniUI,  and  which 
aboek  our  literary  ta.-te.  were  necessary  tobrinn  home  to 
the  pc<iple  of  thos<>  tinit  s  the  objects  of  their  most  seri- 
ous and  constant  meditations — judgment,  heaven,  hell, 
the  Biiadea  and  passion  of  tlieir  Lord,  and  the  futue 
of  the  soul  of  man.  Nor  ntist  it  tie  femottew  that  the 
C'liurch  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  the  fip't  relifpoiis 


{  the  .Vriptiire  narrative,  or  of  M^veral  parts  of  it,  as 
for  instance,  the  di  mm  iiI  of  Chrixl  into  helL  We  have 
an  extant  s|iceimen  of  the  religious  play  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  ttie  Middle  Agee  in  the  Ckritln 
Paack6»,  assigned,  somewhat  questicnablr,  to  Gregory 
Naaianaen,  and  written  in  the  4th  century  in  Greelc 
Next  come  six  Latin  plsyn  on  itnljects  connectetl  with 
the  lives  of  tbe  saints,  by  Koswitha,  a  nun  of  Ganders- 
heim,  iu  Saxoiqrt  these,  thotif;h  not  very  artistically 
coastnicted,  poiMM  aontidenible  dranwtie  power  and 
intcfcst:  ther  hare  heen  ktely  pnWshed  at  nris,  with 

a  Krcnrti  trnit'lntinn.  The  performers  were  at  first  the 
cler^iy  ami  choristers;  afterward*  any  layman  mi^ht 
participate.  The  earliest  recorded  [Hrfiirinancc  of  a 
miracle  play  took  plaos  in  £Qgland.  Uaubew  l^scia 
rdsM*  Om  (Mbof,  •llerwaida  ahbot  of  Sc  AUma, 
while  a  secnkr,  <ndlibite<i  at  DuntUble  the  miracle 
play  of  St.  Calkarwe,  and  borrowed  copes  from  St. 
All»niH  t<i  ilre.«>  liis  clmraeters.  This  must  have  been 
at  the  end  of  the  1  llh  or  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 
Fitxstephen,  in  his  Af/eo/'noaM«a£«ie<(A.D.1188), 
deeeribee  with  approval  the  wpt«iinlaliun  in  London 
of  the  snflMnge  of  the  saints  and  nlracles  of  the  cori" 

fessnrs.  Lc  IJieuf  ^^ites  an  account  (if  a  niysterv  writ- 
ten in  the  middle  of  the  lltb  ccntur}-,  wlureiu  Virgil  ia 
introduced  among  the  prophets  that  came  to  adore  tha 
SaTiour;  doobtkas  in  allusion  to  the  fourth  cdc^gne. 
But  there  is  a  mx-stery  earlier  than  this  in  the  Pro* 
vcn«;'al  dialect,  a  curious  mixture  of  Latin  nnd  the  dialect 


biwly  to  plant  and  promote  religious  senti-nentj*  by  tlie*e  |  of  Southern  France,    It  is  on  the  ^ul>ject  of  'J'fif  U'lV*- 


means.  The  theatre,  though  the  fact  l>e  singular,  has 
taken  its  rise,  wherever  we  can  trace  its  origin,  in  rc- 
Kgions  aentiincntalisro.  1  n  G  reece,  from  the  very  earli* 
est  liges  to  the  days  of  Solon,  religious  feasts  were  ac- 
oofflpanicd  by  dances  and  performoiKtcs.  In  the  early 
Christian  Church  there  was  no  doubt  a  »tn>ng  tendency 
tc  perjK'tuate  the  levity  of  the  heathen  practices;  and 


imJ  Foi'Uih  \'ii'jiitf,  and  probably  Ix  longs  to  the  early 
part  of  the  11th  century  (comp.  Deroogcot,  Hittoire  de 
ta  IMtirature  Frtnt^am').  Anotlier  mystery,  cntttled 
the  Jeu  dt  fit.  Nteholnn,  also  of  like  anitquity,  belonga 
to  Northern  France.  Fitzstephen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
ir  of  Kngland  (Into  I  l.'W,  die<l  1189),  dwells  on  the  sa- 
cre«l  pUys  acted  in  l>>ndon  representing  the  miracles  or 


Iu  prevent  the  intru«iuciioii  of  the  pagan  theatre  in  its  passions  of  martyrx.    i  liese  plays,  acconling  to  M.  Ray« 


enUiety  the  Cbuzch  may  have  felt  itself  forcc«l  to  abol- 
ish theK  relics  of  an  abhorred  practice  by  providing 
dramatic  entertainment  in  which  Hubjecis  derived  from 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  toolc  the  [ihice  of  those  of 
mythology — means  less  apparent  than  ouls|>oken  op- 
poaitkHi,  but  then  believed,  no  doubt,  equally  sure  to 
cllbet  the  purpose.  This  aeeoonta  for  the  eostou  wUdi 
prevaileil  at  an  early  date  of  the  reading  to  the  congre- 
galion  in  the  lime  of  Easter  the  narrative  of  Christ's  paa- 
si>in,  the  variouspart8<li>tril'(ited  nmonic  liifTi  r'nt  parties. 
Later  the.sc  readings  ciine  to  Ik-  accompanied  l>y  dia- 
logue and  gestures,  and  probably  the  readers  ofliiiaied 
in  a  suitable  costome.  Other  festal  day  waregiadually 
taken  np  with  repmcntatlons  of  these  myaterica.  In- 
deed, some  curious  pHKifs  of  tbe  traii^iiinn  from  the  nar- 
rative form  of  the  Bible  to  the  drania'ic  form  of  the 
mysteries  arc  still  extant,  lltey  c«inf«isi  of  dialogues 
in  verse  between  several  speakers,  bound  togellier  a 
narration,  also  in  versev  which  finmed  a  part  anaktgoua 
to  the  Greek  chorus  They  were  evidently  n<vompaniod 
in  .""ome  degree  by  inn-^ii".  for  in  tnost  ancient  manuM'ri|)t.H 
cai'h  line  is  isurmotniicd  l>y  ii.s  musical  notation. 

In  time  ecclesiastical  dramatic  representations  were 
separated  from  the  divine  offices,  and,  though  still  per- 
formed in  eburclies,  fanned  a  distinct  part  of  priettly 
teaching,  and  under  the  name  of  Jl/ysferin*  were  acted 

after  the  sermon.  Mysteries  were  jirobably  taken  fmni 
Biblical,  and  miracle  plays  from  legendary  subji-cts.  but 
this  distinction  in  noawadatnre  was  not  always  strictly 
ulhercilto.  Tlie  gencnl  diaraeter  of  all  early  religiuos 
pinys  whether  called  aitmelrs  or  mfftttrin,  was  ahont 
the  ■'amc.    If  aiiv  distinction  was  made,  the  mirrirfr.* 


iKNiard  iJiMinml  det  JSwrnu  [1828  J,  p.  297),  were  the 
earliest  dramatic  representations,  and  gave  rise  to  tbe 

mynterie?<.  Thi»  i-  not  ]irribftble,  however,  as  they  were 
even  tlicn  den  i:niii,iti<l  mysteries  or  miracles  Uith  in 
J'ni;laiid  ami  on  ilic  Continent.  The  tnitli  i",  as  .Mr. 
ilaliam  has  said,  tliat  '*  it  is  impossible  to  lix  their  first 
appeannoe  at  any  single  ma"  (IwtrvA  Eitnp.  Lit.  i, 
128).  Tbe  Diet  u  that  in  the  1 1th  century  these  plays 
are  found  in  fat'or  within  the  walls  of  con%-ents.  and  on 
public  oeiMsiouH  and  feslivalr*.  Imth  in  lui^land  and  on 
the  CVtniinenU  Thus,  in  the  11th  century,  ililarius,  a 
disciple  of  Abelard,  substituted  for  the  prose  of  the  old 
ritual  fur  the  Feaat  of  St.  Nicholas  a  dialogne  in  Latin 
rhyme,  with  leflnsins  in  the  Langae  fott.  A  monk  of 
St.  n  ■niiit-sur-I/oire.  who  flourished  at  a  later  period, 
treated  the  same  history  iu  simple  Latin.  Iloth  these 
pieces  were  acted  in  the  churches  for  nearly  a  century, 
when  Jean  ikidel,  of  Aim,  founded  upon  them  a  drama, 
which  waa  written  entirely  in  Vtrsnch,  and  which  was 
probably  acted  in  the  public  squares  of  Arraa,  or  in  the 
hall  of  some  large  dwelling.  This  wa^  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  tir-t  instance  of  the  en)aiici;inlinn  of  the  drama 
from  the  Church.  The  trouveres  of  the  KJtb  centurj' 
followed  readily  in  the  lead  of  .lean  lio<Ul.  .\mong 
otbeia  vre  nay  mentkn  Adam  de  la  Ualk^  the  fellow* 
townsman  of  Bodel,  nicknamed  Le  Boon  it  A  rntt,  and 
the  witty  enemy  of  the  monk",  ttie  satirical  Uuii  lhi  iif. 

Ihe  clergy  were  sihhi  altogether  su[)er!«eUe<l  by  the 
laity,  who  formed  thcmticlves  into  companies  and  guilds 
to  act  these  pieces,  and  eveiy  considerable  town  bad  a 
(hitemity  for  the  performance  of  sifstoita.  Soch  asso* 
ciations,  if  Kbould  be  staled,  however,  were  established 


were  di-iiii;:iii>lic(l  as  lho«e  wliieli  re[ire>H med  the  niir-  in  a  serious  -ipirit  of  piety  ami  benelicence,  without  any 
ach's  wrought  by  tlie  holy  confc,«>.ir«.  and  I  iic  MitTi  ring's  tlimight  of  antaLr-'ni-iu  in  i  In  (  Imn  h;  and  that  the 
by  which  tbe  perseverance  of  the  martyrs  was  manifest-  Church  faile<l  to  nrognisc  any  opposition  is  apparent 
ed;  of  which  kind  tlieflrstspeddedbv  name  is  a  scenic  in  the  fact  that,  on  the  esLablinhmcnt  of  the  Corpua 
npRsentatiottofthe  legend  of  SuOathaiine.  Tbesiy»>i  Chiisti  Hestival  by  i^ape  Uiban  IV,  in  mi,  niiada 
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I  iu  AilJuncU.  The  chang«  ftom  dergy 
to  Mtf  WM  rtry  tUunibk,  for  om  nuoa  eftpccially. 
HUhertu  the  pkft  bad  usually  been  written  in  I^ttn, 
and  the  (greater  part  wa»  made  intellifjible  to  the  peo- 
ple only  ilirdii^h  paiilomimf.  Hut  an  this  was  unsat- 
iafactor>',  ami  the  spectator)*  could  not  alwajra  get  at 
the  plajrai'a  intent^  Uwre  was  nn  obviiNW  indMaaient 
to  audw  we  of  the  vernacuUr  luigiMigl.  Thia  gave 
{mport  to  the  pc4iple's  ton{0>ei  uni  in  thU  way  the 
ravHtcriM  of  thi'  I  lili  :v'A  xmrccditi;;  cpiituries  play  no 
unimf>ortaiit  part  in  the  ili'vi'lu|)inciit  of  the  modem 
languages  (comp.  Schli  <;t  l.  /,"-'.  Ilift.of  M'xI.  Lit.  lect. 
ix-xi).  Tbe  most  celebrated,  though  one  of  the  latest 
fiMindcd  (isao),  oTthcw  fkatMfnitka  «w  tb*  Coitfririe 
<l- 1,1  P>i<*ion  ft  Rhurrrctitm  de  notre  SeiffMtir.  It  waa 
coiiijiuxil  of  Paris  citizens,  master  masons,  locksmiths, 
ami  (ithrri,  Thi'  lin^t  .lociie  of  iheir  rcprcM-iiiaiioiirt 
the  villai^e  of  St.  Maur,  near  Vinccinu'H.  'I'lir  provost 
of  Fttts  refusing  his  lici-iiM',  the  ('oiilr»  ri<'  applied  ti» 
md  iccdv«d  the  authurluiiion  of  Cbwlea  VI,  who  by 
kttera  patent,  in  140-i,  gave  permiarian  to  ttwm  to  act 
"any  mystery  whatsocviT  cither  before  the  kiiij,'  or  1m?- 
fore  his  people,  in  any  suitable  place,  either  iu  the  town 
of  Paris  itself  or  in  ita  suburbs.**  l"|K>n  this  they  es- 
Ubliabed  thcnaelvts  in  the  Hoapital  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, outside  th«  Porto  St.  Dwiiii.  Thcfe  on  puUie  holi- 
day* thov  ^Mvo  representations  of  picivs  drawn  from 
the  Sfw  I'otainciit.  Crowds  both  of  clcrjjy  and  laity 
ttoc'ked  to  them.  'fff  ('hiinh  did  all  in  its  jxtinr  In 
/utiker  thtir  iucctu,  alterim/  Ihe  hour  of  rt*ptr«  loj'tt- 
dUtaU  tht  attmiamBB  qftkejmtfi/ut  at  ikem.  The  Vrm- 
monstratensians,  ownm  of  tbe  tio»}Mtal  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  kIs'IIv  let  for  tb«m  tlwfr  aplwlotu  hall.  The 

8p<  <  t.it.  i^  ~.it  on  iinwearieii  often  until  the  niijlit  fell, and 
then  the  as.tembly  broke  up  to  meet  a^aiu  on  the  next 
Sunday  for  the  continuation  of  the  interrupted  drama, 
which  sometimes  lasted  for  montba  nt  a  time.  The 
stage  consisted  of  tiers  of  seefUding  niaed  one  above 
niioihor,  i!ie  topmost  tier,  with  its  gilt  balustrade,  rcp- 
reneniiiij;  I'aradi.s*',  and  liolJinj;  "chnire  pnr*<"  whii'h 
dill  duty  a.i  the  throne  of  the  Most  Ili;;h.  '"In  pomp 
of  show  they  far  excelled  out  English  mysteries,"  says 
Hallam ;  and  th«  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the 
poetry  appeale<l  powerfully  to  the  quick  soaoeptibllities 
of  an  iinpresnionablc  nation,  which  delights  in  nothing 
•0  much  III  in  extreint's  and  contraata. 

We  have  said  that  the  laity  intended  no  op|Kwi- 
tion  to  the  Church,  and  that  thie  clergy  recognised  no 
■och  oppoHtkMi,  and  did  not  anticipate  it;  yet  by  or 
even  befote  the  end  of  the  18th  eentnrr  the  laity  had 

robbed  the  clcrRV  of  a  great  jtart  of  ttu-ir  inlincnce.  and 
in  the  course  of  the  14th  became  tlie  means  of  paralyz- 
ing it  entirely.  The  length,  too,  to  which  thew;  per- 
formances were  carried  aurpames  credence.  Ha  aubjcct 
waa  daeased  too  saenHl  to  lia  ehoaen  aa  a  theme,  no  tab- 
ject  too  holy  to  be  represented.  Heaven  was  depicted, 
in  which  the  Father  waa  sarrounded  by  his  holy  angeU. 
Hell  was  i>ortrayed  by  a  dark  and  yawning  i  lu  ( rii,  Ifm 
which  i^^urd  hideous  bowlines  as  of  tornuMitcil  muiIs; 
batwheare  alno,  with  a  curious  inconMittency,  catne  the 
jesters  and  buffuooa  of  tbe  sacred  drama.'  Not  only 
were  all  the  Seriptnre  charsetets  fkeely  intnduceil,  but 
ani;i  l-,  arLhaii;;t  N.  Lucifi-r.  Satan,  I{<-fl/.ebub,  Ik-lial, 
and  even  the  tliree  persons  of  the  lluly  Trinity.  Sitne 
of  these  dramas  lasted  for  a  nintilM-r  ol  days,  one  of 
them  covering  the  whole  period  of  time  from  tbe  crea- 
tion of  the  wodd  to  the  last  jodgnent.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  these  plays,  which  were  originally  deaigned 
as  a  means  of  instructin;;  the  people,  and  were  performed 
in  the  iliurrhi  x.  rapidly  <!.  _m  ni  r.ilr<l  until  they  turned 
into  a  8|icciea  oi  scandalously  irreverent  buiToonery. 
From  behig  employed  as  a  ineant  of  imtmetkm,  they 
w<et«  tbna  ooBvctted  into  a  weani  of  anaement;  from 
being  enacted  in  the  ehorehcs  and  by  the  clergy,  they 

came  to  III'  pcrfuniieil  liy  strolling  .-.nil  vaqaUnid  I'lay- 
an  on  temporary  and  portable  siageji  constructed  on 
wbNii.  TheMeflMth  tka  tbMtre  Cook  a  wider  Mopa; 


art  laboretl  to  supply  the  ever-increasiog  weakness  of 
religious  impressions;  creations  rif  the  poet's  fiuicy  a|K 
paarad  side  by  side  with  scriptural  cfaaiactea;  popidar 
Mcnes  became  by  degrees  more  common,  and  hence  lito 

tie  by  little  arose  the  drama  of  our  own  day — a  lit;''t 
amusetueni  intended  fur  the  (la^tunc  of  an  idle  crowd. 

The  14th  and  I'nh  cmturics  were  fertile  of  relig- 
iovi  dramas  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  tbrougiioat 
tha  centuriea  ionDediately  following  they  eontiniMd  in 

full  force.  In  (iennany  they  were  very  jwipnlar.  In 
France  they  did  not  pn  vail  largely  after  the  lOtli 
century.  In  Italy  tiny  were  very  conf:enial  to  the 
people,  whose  delight  in  sensible  t^jects  is  so  intense, 
and  societies  for  their  performance  were  formed  as  in 
France.  They  were  largely  popular  in  tbe  l&tli  centu- 
ry feomp.  Koscoe.  I.ifr  of  lAtrmzit, !,  402;  Hallam,  IM. 
i.  1-1.  I'J-'ii.  and  they  ]ia\e  in  s-iine  ul  tln  ir  fi-rms  been 
continued  fur  the  cdilication  and  amusement  of  the  pop- 
ulace quite  down  to  our  own  times  (Tickitor, /iM. 
iipamh  Lit.  i,  229,  foot-note  S).  In  Spain  thqr  were 
Ukewtae  eoramon,  and  their  origin  is  so  remote  that  "it 
can  no  lontfer  be  determiiud"  t  Ticknor.  i. '^.'Jiri.  There, 
however,  the  cli  ri;y  \serc  left  to  play  ihessr  mysteries, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  code  of  Alfonso  X,  w  hich  was 
prepared  about  VltiO,  and  iu  which,  after  forbiddiug  tbe 
datgy  Btrtria  gross  indulgences,  the  hw  goes  on  to  sy ; 
"  Neither  onght  they  to  be  makers  of  buffoon  plays, 
that  people  may  come  to  sec  them ;  and  if  other  men 
make  them,  clergymen  sliouhl  not  come  to  sec  them, 
for  such  men  do  things  low  and  unsuitable.  Nor,  more- 
over, should  such  lhin<;s  be  done  in  churches;  but  rath- 
er we  asgr  tiMy  sluiuld  be  cast  out  in  dishonor,  without 
punUhment  to  these  engaged  in  them;  for  the  church 
of  (iod  was  maile  for  f>rayrr.  and  not  for  biifTiKiiurv ;  aa 
our  Ixtrd  Jesus  (Jhrist  declared  in  the  (iospel  that  his 
house  was  calleil  the  house  of  prayer,  and  ought  not  ta 
be  made  a  den  of  thieves,  liut  exbibitioua  there  be 
that  dergynen  may  make,  soeh  as  (hat  of  the  birth  of 
our  I^nl  Jesus  Christ,  which  shows  how  the  angel  came 
to  the  shephenK  ami  bow  be  told  them  Jesus  Christ 
was  born;  and.  moreover,  of  hi-  .ipiicaraiic-e  when  the 
three  kings  came  to  worship  him,  luid  of  bis  resurrec- 
tion, which  shows  how  he  waa  crucified  and  rasa  tba 
third  day.  Such  things  as  tbese^  which  waun  men  to 
do  well,  may  tbe  clergy  make,  as  well  at  to  the  end  that 
man  may  have  in  renienjdr.n.  e  that  such  tiling-*  did 
truly  hap|wn.  liut  this  nnist  they  do  decently,  and  in 
devotion ;  and  in  the  great  cities  where  there  is  an  arch- 
bishop or  bialiom  and  under  their  authority,  or  thai  of 
others  by  them  deputed,  and  not  in  villagea,  nor  in 
small  places,  nor  to  train  nioocy  thereby."  But  lliough 
these  earliest  religious  representations  iu  .S|>ain,  whether 
pantomimic  or  in  dialogue,  were  thus  fpven,  not  only  by 
churchmen,  but  by  otben,  certainly  before  the  middle 
of  the  18th  ocntury,  and  probably  much  sooner,  they 
passed  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  thoee  who  intended 
them  for  relijrions  and  moral  purjKises,  and  though  they 
w'  T'-  Continued  for  sc\(  ral  centnrii  --  nlltrward-,  >ldl  nu 
Iragnient  of  them,  and  no  dtstiuci  aci  omit  ol  tin  tn,  now 
remain  to  us  (see  Tiefcaor,itSSl;  and  >  ornparc  lielow). 

In  England  they  eontinneti  in  full  force  for  above 
four  hundred  years — a  longer  period  than  can  lie  as- 
signetl  to  the  Kngli»h  national  drama  a-"  we  nu'A-  rei-oi;- 
nwe  it.  Their  height  of  popidurity  «as  in  thi'  l.»th 
century.  Uf  these  mysteries,  two  complete  scries,  which 
are  supposed  to  beking  to  the  l&th  century  (Uallam, 
lAt.  i,  tU  [105]),  have  lately  been  pnUished  fton  aa- 
dnit  manu<icript«,  /he  Towninf  i/yrteriu,  pcifoniMd  bj 
the  monks  of  Woodchurch.  near  WakefleM,  and  the  dif- 
ferent leading  companies  of  that  town:  and  l/f  Corrti- 
tnj  Mytlriirf,  performed  with  like  help  of  thii  trades 
in  Coventry,  by  the  (iray  Friars  of  that  ancient  eity. 
Ikith  of  these  eoilcctions' begin  with  tba  creation,  and 
carry  on  the  story  in  iHITerent  pageants  or  seenea  until 
the  judgment-day.  The  (irst  two  have  l>een  published 
by  the  Shakespeare  ^)ociely,  and  the  other  by  the  Sor- 
taea  Sodety.  Tba  Townley  nystcfici  are  fUl  of  tba 
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burl»«qu(>  element,  and  contain  many  curious  illustra- 
tions of  contrmpofury  manners.    The  (^ovMitry  my** 
Mfies  weve  fomotw  in  £iigl«nd.  Of  tlicac,  Dug^ale 
btc*,  in  tito  nUlory  nf  IKa  nrMrffiv,  publbhed  in  1«H, 

that,  "  IV'fori'  the  Mijipro^f inn  of  the  niniia'-ti  rir"  \.\\\* 
city  was  vt'ry  lain<ni»  tor  ilu-  pa^feants  tli.n  \M  ri-  |>lny'ii 
therein,  upon  Corpus  Chri^ti  ilay  (nne  of  the  ir  aiu-ii  nt 
fain),  which  occauoning  v«r>-  great  couduence  uf  peo- 
ple tidther  ftoiB  Ihr  and  near,  was  of  no  small  bmeSt 
thereto;  which  |M|geaBta  bdiu;;  acted  with  mighty  Mate 
and  reverence  by  the  Orer  Friers,  had  theatres  for  the 
.several  xvin  s,  vitv  lari;!'  \v.\y\  lni;li,  [il.'U'fii  n|)«n  wheelf, 
ami  drawn  to  all  the  eniiiient  i>«ris  <if  the  city,  for  the 
better  odvantane  of  si)ootatoni,  and  cuntain'd  the  utort* 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  compoaed  in  the  old 
Englube  rithme,  as  ap^teareth  by  an  ancient  MS.  (in 

Bihl.  Cotton.  Vesp.  1).  Villi,  eiitituk-il,  l.n^hin  Cnrporu 
('Aritti,  or  l.udu*  ('ormtria"  'I'lie  celcbniy  of  the  pcr- 
funnanccR  may  be  inferml  from  the  rank  of  the  audi- 
cnoea;  fur  at  the  fcatival  of  Corpus  Cbiistl  in  1488 
Riehard  III  risited  Gorentiy  to  aaa  tiM  playa,  and  at 
the  same  season  in  1492  they  were  attended  by  Henn- 
VII  and  his*  queen,  by  whom  they  were  hi>;h!y  com- 
meiidt'd.  Dfthein  it  ii  said,  •'  l".\  rry  i-oinpaiiy  Imd  tii« 
poj^anle,  or  parte,  w  hich  )ia>;ianiet«  were  a  binhc  scaf- 
olde  with  two  ruwmes,  a  hii^her  and  a  lower,  u|Kin  futur 
whecles.  In  the  lower  they  apparelled  ihen)!<clves^  in 
the  higher  rmme  they  played,  l>ein>:  all  open  on  the 
tope,  that  nil  behouldern  mi^ht  luare  and  Me  them. 
The  places  where  they  played  them  w  a-n  in  every  streete. 
They  begane  first  at  the  Abay  l>ate^  and  when  the  ]ta- 
giaots  was  played,  it  was  wheeled  to  the  High  Cross 
bHbre  the  mayor,  and  so  to  every  stneete;  and  so  every 
stn  ete  had  a  pnj,naiite  j^layinrj  li<-fi>re  them,  till  all  the 
pagiaiites  tor  the  daye  ap|x>inted  were  playe<l;  and  when 
one  pa>;tante  was  neerc  ende<l,  worile  wan  briiuj,'hte  from 
strectc  to  sircete,  that  soe  tho  mighte  come  in  place 
thereof,  exeeedingv  orderlye,  and  lUI  the  atreetes  bad 
their  pagiantc  afore  them,  all  at  one  time,  paying  to- 
gether, to  se  which  playrs  was  ^eai  rcsorte,  and  also 
Hcafoldes,  and  >i,i^:is  made  in  the  ^l^^'ete»,  in  those 
j  laees  whcare  they  determined  to  playe  their  pagiantts." 
The  llr*t  mysterj*  |»erformed  in  Scotland  was  at  .Micr- 
deen,  in  1445^  and  was  called  the  Ut^  ftlmh.  One 
was  called  Oindlemas  Day,  and  another  Mary  .Ma^la- 
lene.  The  records  of  tl>e  tow:i  ei  iinril  of  Edinburgh, 
in  \U:A,  contain  an  order  to  pay  Walter  llynning  for 
roakiiif;,  among  other  theatricid  implements,  a  mitre,  a 
fool's  hood,  a  pair  of  tatgiXt  wings,  two  angeb'  hair, 
and  a  eba^ct  of  tiinmplk  Other  and  coanar  aoanea 
wen  anaoted  by  the  Bogr4iilKip  (q.T.),  and  at  tba  Feast 
of  Amcs  (q.T.). 

Out  of  the  myjiferies  and  miracle  plays  spranga  thinl 
clasj*  of  religious  plays  called  MoruUtiu,  in  which  alle- 
gorical permniflcations  of  the  Tirtnet  and  IHcea  were 
introduced  as  dranatit  penoon,  Thcae  penooages  at 
(trst  only  took  part  !n  the  play  along  with  the  aeriptural 
■  >r  Ifi^cndarj'  character-,  but  afler^^•n^d'«  entirely  snpcr- 
Ncded  them.  This  change  from  mysteries  to  moroUties 
eorrevponrled  to  a  remarkable  modification  of  the  public 
miud.  Keason,  ei^ger  to  pradooe  and  combine  ideas, 
had  lieen  mbatttnted  for  the  simple,  unqneslioning  faith 
of  the  Middle  Apes.  .Mlej^iry,  no  longer  the  concrete 
and  material  renderintr  of  nndispnted  facts  became  a 
work  of  intelligence,  ab^traciiMii,  ar.J  ;innl\  >i'<.  Nature, 
her  high  and  undying  lovelinciia  ungiiew»ed,  appcareil 
sommonplacc  and  insipid,  and  in  nee«l  of  the  fictitious 
combinations  of  imagination.  The  mind  of  man  hav- 
ing shaken  itself  free  from  its  old  trammels,  sometimes 
in  its  pride  and  joy  ahuxed  its  new-found  fn-i-doni.  The 
pmraHtifM  were  |>erhaps  [tcM,  promulgated  in  trance, 
where  a  guild  was  established  by  Philip  the  Fair  about 
IfiOS,  wiUi  apeeial  priril^;ca  for  their  icpreacmationsu 
In  one  of  such  dram8^  of  which  Demngeot  f^imishes 
an  extract,  the  ;;ay  Ih)oii  (-(itnp.Tiiinns  f  'nt-nU.  '/fihuf, 
/>rMib^-yuw,  and  Siuts  U  ii/r/-,  are  politely  invited  by 

tha  rieh  and  splandid  iitoMfiMf.  The  ladieB  of  the  party 


ore  Daintvuss,  Gluttony,  and  LusL  The  feast  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  the  guests  are  ncre  than  satisfied ;  when 
suddenly  a  band  of  cnenieB— CoJic^  GoHtf  Jmntdiei, 
<2irAii9',  and  /Jropiy— msh  in  and  seise  the  asaemblad 

re\"cll<Ts  by  til'-  li'LT  or  the  tbro.nf  nr  the  stomach,  SB 
the  case  may  Ih'.  ,Si)me  arc  overwliclmcd — bome  ruah 
for  succor  to  .S'«Arir/y,  wlu>  calln  Cure  to  help  him.  HoM^ 
quet  is  condemned  to  death  by  the  judge,  A'j^perNnor,  and 
Diet  is  his  exeetitiooer.  The  oMcat-kaowB  Englisli 
compositions  of  thia  kind  are  of  the  time  of  Henr>-  VI ; 
they  are  more  elaborate  and  less  interefilin^'  than  the 
miracle  playi.  Moralitic.-.  i  nutiiuu  d  in  fa-biun  in  Kng^ 
land  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  <wre  there  the  iaa* 
mediate  precursora  of  the  regular  drama.  In  Ftnoe 
they  were  the  pwcuwuia  of  the  light  phur  Iiboto  aa 
yinvr,  whidi  **  rnqr  be  reckoned  a  middle  uilc  badreen 
the  cxtcmpoBBieouj'  (  ffuM  iiis  of  the  mimes  and  the  le» 
gitimate  drama"  (llall.im,  /.it.  i,  2G  [.109 J).  And  this 
seems  the  more  natural  result  of  the  tWOit  From  sticli 
pieces  as  the  one  of  which  we  gire  •  tyuupm  above 
Uiestaptofinecawasbntaahort  one.  Honlidea  could 
not  long  ench.nin  n  ptople  on  whom  refinement  of  satir- 
ical wit  is  ^cncrnlly  thrown  away.  The  m\xii'rie»  tio 
lontjir  made  tbern  weep — it  woidd  l>e  well  to  make 
them  laugh,  and  farce  was  iuvented.  In  Germany,  es- 
pecially in  the  Alpine  district^  they  were  compnaad 
and  acted  by  the  peasants.  These  peasant-plays  bad 
lesa  regularity  in  their  dramalie  form,  were  often  intei^ 
'  spersed  with  songs  and  prui  r-~.inii..  rmd  in  tlieir  union 
'of  simplicity  with  hi^h  -  wr<)Uj;bt  feeling;  were  most 
I  characteristic  of  a  people  in  whom  the  religiouH  and 
1  dramatic  element  are  both  so  laigely  developed.  In 
I  the  early  part  of  tin  nxteenth  oenttiry  they  bi^n  to 
partake  in  s.itiie  i!i  i;rce  i  f  ibe  cninic  (  harnctrr  which 
has  iK'cn  their  Ireinient  tendency  ;  ami  ttiu.",  Hitbough 
desijfned  at  lirst  for  the  relij;iou*  instruction  of  the  jieo- 
ple,  they  bad  long  before  the  Keformation  so  far  dcpoitcd 
flroiB  tbeir  original  character  as  to  be  miaed  up  in  numy 
inatancaa  with  buffoonery  and  irreverence,  intentional 
or  nnintentional,  and  to  be  the  means  of  inducini;  con- 
tempt rather  thnn  rr-.)i(  i  l  fi.f  tlie  t  'hnrch  and  nlifjion. 

It  is  a  mitilake  to  suftpose  that  the  hostility  of  tho 
Kcformers  wa-fi  what  Kuppn-(M«i'd  these  popular  exbibi* 
Uoos  of  sacred  subjects.  The  fathers  of  the  KeliBnMK 
tion  showed  no  unflrtoidly  flwHng  tewardfe  them.  Lo- 
ther  i-<  re(>Hrtcd  to  have  said  that  they  often  did  more 
fiitod  and  ]ir<Hiiiccil  more  impression  than  sermons.  The 
most  direct  cricunragement  was  given  to  them  by  the 
founders  of  the  Swedish  lYotcstant  Chureh,  and  by  the 
earlier  Lutheran  bishops,  Swedish  and  Danish.  The 
authorship  of  one  drama  of  the  kind  is  assigned  to 
Ciroiiiis.  In  England,  the  greatest  check  they  received 
was  from  the  rNc  nf  tlii-  scci  lar  drama;  ytt  tliey  con- 
tinued to  be  ticcasiunally  iierlomied  in  the  times  of 
James  I  and  Charleit  I,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
first  aketdi  of  Milton '<«  rm  adue  Lott  was  a  aaerad  dra- 
ma, in  wMeh  the  openmg  speech  was  flatanls  aiMma  to 
the  sini.  A  degenerate  relic  of  the  miracle  play  may 
I  yet  be  tracctl  in  some  remote  districts  of  Kn^land, 
where  the  story  of  Hu  George,  the  dragon,  an<l  Ikelze- 
bub  is  rudely  icprcaented  by  the  peasantiy.  "In  Spain," 
says  Tiekttor,  **a»  late  as  IMO,  somctliing  reaembUng  a 

iiit/.<ti  >y  of  the  earliest  time  wa<«  rspwasnted  at  Valendn 
dnrini;ihe  shows  of  the  Corjius  Chritl!  Ccomp.  I  Jimarca, 
T'liiin  ill'  I'litritcid.  1K40,  p.  1 1 ).  Thi^.  1  suppojc,  is  the 
dramatic  entertainment  which  Julius  von  MinutuU  wit- 
nessed in  the  Feast  of  the  Sacrament  at  Valencia  in 
1858,  and  which  he  not  only  describes,  but  prints  cntfan 
in  the  diaket  of  the  country  just  as  he  heard  itf  (Bitf. 
of  Spanifh  1  .i>- 1  iitut  f.  iii,  'iVi .  fmit-notel  In  Mexico, 
too^  the  mysteries  have  be^  n  kejtt  up  to  this  day.  Thus 
BqraidTayhir,  during  his  travels  in  that  couiiti]r, trIU 
ncMcd  the  performance  of  such  a  veiigioaa  |dbqr. 

Bnt  thengh  the  mysteriea  nay  stiU  eontinae  te  he 
performed  in  Ilonian  Catholic  countries,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  tact  that  a  Koman  (Catholic  country-  struck  the 
I  drat  blosr      tbeir  eatinctiop— this  waa  dona  in  the 
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Roman  Catholic  south  of  (ionuany,  where  theao  tnira-  the  princc-arrlibinhop  of  Salz.biin;  condcmiiinR  thtni, 

cle  play;*  ami  myMoricn  had  prc»('r\-c<l  most  of  their  an<l  |in>hibitiiig  their  iK-rfomianre  on  the  ^rouiMl  of 

old  reli)^ouii  character.    I'hcy  had  begun  to  be  tainted  their  ludicrous  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  Ihe  profane, 

ihere,  I(h>,  though  only  (o  «  limitc<l  extent,  with  ihe  the  fre<|ucnt  bad  acting  in  ihc  seriouB  partn.  the  distrac' 

burlesi^ue  clement,  uhicli  had  brought  them  into  di»-  tion  of  the  lower  orders  from  more  edifying  modes  of 

reput«  clti-where.    In  17911  a  manife«iu  wat*  iwued  by  iniiruciion,  and  the  scandal  arining  from  Ihe  exfio»ure 
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of  nend  MljecU  to  the  ridtcuk  of  fne^liinkcn.  This 

<>cploAia9tic«l  donancUtioii  ww  fiiUowed  by  vigomtn 
measures  on  the  port  of  the  civil  tothoritips  in  Ati.v 
tria  ami  Bavaria.    One  oxoipiion  wn-i  ir.niic   lo  ihi 
general  supprcwion.    In  VhU  the  villager!*  of  Obcram- 
mergau,  in  the  Ilavarian  higlilaiids,  on  the  ceaaation 
of  a  plague  which  dewlated  tha  amnNUidinig  oonntix, 
had  vowed  to  perform  every  tenth  year  Chriat'a  paa- 
si'iii,  liiii  of  j,'r;ititiiiie,  and  as  ft  mraii-s  of  n>lipiouB  iii- 
struclion  - a  vow  which  has  ever  since  l>eeii  regularly 
obaervcd.    The  pleading  of  a  iloputation  of  Aininergau 
peuanu  with  Max  Joecph  of  Bavaiia  aaved  tbia  mya- 
tery  fttm  a  general  eondenraalion,  on  oondition  of  ev- 
cryitiiiii:  tliat  couli!  ofTcini  ^roo<l  tn«.Ir  Ueinir  i-ximiifroii. 
It  was  then  and  a(ierwarii.i  ndidcw  hnt  ri  nKxlcllcil,  autl 
is  perhaps  the  only  myfterj'  or  mirncle  play  which  has 
MTvived  to  the  preaeut  day.  The  last  performsnce  took 
^boe  in  1870  (see  itSfAotegnphic  wpwscotttfcta  in  the 
AHUM  of  Ihr  Pansinn-plaij  of  Ober-A  mntertfan,  hy  J.  1*. 
Jackaon,  I^ond.  and  Mun.  1873,  4toX   The  inhahitanta 
of  tlii>t  M't-hiilcil  villiiKc,  Iiiiil;  iiotvd  for  llic-ir  skill  in 
carving  in  wimxI  and  ivor\-,  have  a  rare  union  of  artistic 
cultivation  with  perfect  simplicity.    Ttieir  familiarity 
with  aacrcd  aubjecu  is  even  beyond  what  ia  anal  in  the 
Alpine  part  of  (irrmany,  and  the  spcetarle  tems  stlD  to 
he  loi.knl  on  with  fccliiiirs  miicli  like  tlm^-r-  with  which 
it  was  urigiually  con<H?i  ved.  What  would  el»ew  here  a|>- 
pcir  impkms  is  to  the  Alpine  peaaanta  devout  and  edi- 
fying; Tha  imaonator  of  Christ  ooosidcrs  his  pnrt  uu 
act  of  leligioua  worship;  he  and  the  other  princi)>:.:  |  r 
fornuTr*  nro  snid  to  he  selcfted  fur  their  lioly  lile,  ami 
coHMJcnited  to  tlieir  wi>rk  with  prayer.    The  players,  ; 
about  Hve  hundretl  in  number,  are  exclusively  the  vil- 
lagers, who,  though  they  have  no  artistic  inatroction  ex- 
cept fioai  the  parish  priest,  act  their  parts  with  no  little 
dramatic  pow  er,       a  tlfli<-nte  appreciation  of  character. 
The  New-Tcstanuiii  narrative  is  strictly  ndhered  to, 
the  oidy  legendary  addition  to  it  hein;;  the  St.Ver<*nica 
handkerchief.   The  acta  aUcmatc  with  tableaux  from 
the  Okl  Tflstamcnt  and  choral  odesk  Many  thoosuids 
of  the  peasantry  are  attracted  by  the  spectacle  from  all 
parts  of  the  Tyml  and  Davaria,  among  whom  the  same 
«'nnif«t  and  devout  demeanor  j  rivaiN  as  am<mg  the 
perfurmers.    The  following  are  tmnie  of  the  principal 
aosmn given  by  a  late  cye-wimesa:  *■  I. The  triumphal 
antry  of  Christ  into  JeniMleiB$  tha  childiao  and  ptople 
ahoutinfr  'Hosanna!'  and  strewing  dothes  and  branch- 
es.   Thi.s  iiilriNliirei]  tlic  Saviour  niii)  tlie  n|M>-.tleft,  and 
ItMrmed  iu  ilaelf  an  admirable  iulroductiun  to  the  whole. 
There  were  certaiidy  no  less  than  two  hmulred  i^rsons 
in  the  crowd,  including  seventy  or  eighty  children.  2. 
The  long  and  animated  dehatea  in  the  Sanhedrim,  in- 
cluding the  furious  evidi'iiee  of  the  exjiellcd  nioiiry- 
changers,  and  later  lh»-  interview  with  .luda^,  when  the 
contract  was  ratititnl  between  him  and  the  priests  by 
the  payment  of  the  thirty  piecea  of  ailver.  Kothing 
eoold  be  omn*  chaiaeteristie,  teal,  and  imaflfaeted  than 
these.    3.  The  \jat  Supper,  and  the  washing  of  the 
apoHtles'  feet.    Here  the  table  was  arranged  on  the 
inoiii  l  of  the  «»  ll-kiiown  pictur<-  ot  l.runardo  tla  \'iiiei. 
4.      the  <u'eiiej«ia  whichChrisl  wa»  brought  suci-essively 
before  .\nna^  Caiaphaa,  PiUte,  and  Herod;  the'l->ce 
llomu'  (copied,  it  atawek  me,  frocn  Van  l>yck},  the 
acourging,  ete.   In  aome  of  these  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred and  lifty  persons  were  at  once  on  tlie  s:cne— infu- 
riatcii  mobs  uf  prieata,  moiicy-cliangcrs,  Ikoinan  soldiers, 
otOf— and,  violent  aa  were  tlw  passions  pcraonilied,  there 
was  not  the  least  approach  to  rant,  nor  the  slightest 
tmsgression  into  irreverenoe  or  improbability.  In  the 
cour<<'  of  lliese  scenes  a  strikint;  occurrence  was  the  con- 
tract of  liarabbas — a  bniial  and  Mjualid  figure  —  uiih 
the  noble  form  and  countenance  of  the  sacred  suflerer — 
the  latter  formed  more  after  the  model  of  those  of  Al- 
bsit  DlMcr  than  of  any  other  pointer;  atlencsoeh  was 
my  impression.    Iloth  Pilate  ami  Herod  were  admira- 
bly represented,  but  especially  the  former.    5.  The 
whola  long  pwcawiiBiii  at  tha  aiwtast  pace,  fiwn  Pilate'a 


house  to  Gclgotha;  our  Lord  and  the  thieves  eanying 
their  huge  crosses;  bis  interview  with  his  mother  and 
the  other  women  of  Jerusalem.  This  contained  the 
1«  iidary  or  traditional  incident  of  the  wiping  of 
Christ's  face  by  St.Vemnica;  but  there  was  no  Attempt 
to  abow  the  miraculous  itnprcsaion  of  the  sacred  cotm* 
tenanoe  on  the  handkerchief, which  fonns  the  point  of 
the  legend.  <L  The  last  dteadfiil  seenc— the  uprearing 
of  the  ihrif  crosM-s  with  their  living  bunlcns,  and  all 
the  cruel  incidents  of  that  most  cruel  and  lingering 
death"  (Eadie,  Ecdt$,  Cydop,  s.  v.).  Plays  uf  an  hum- 
ble deaeription,  from  aubjecu  in  kgcndar>-  or  sacred  hki> 
tory,  are  not  nnfireqaently  got  up  by  the  vilkgers  ariMind 
Iini«pnick,  which  show  a  certain  rude  dramatic  talent, 
though  not  com[)arahk-  to  wlint  is  exhibited  at  Animer- 
gau.  Girls  verj*  generally  repreMut  both  the  njale  and 
female  characters.  See,  besides  the  aulhoriUea  quoted 
in  the  article,  Ontf sin*  la  Rotv  iWra  aitr  fra  itftAnt 
(Paris,  1887,  8vo),  ch.  i ;  F.delMaiid  du  Meril,  Orj>iw# 
du  ThiAtrr  modtntf  {V&ti*.  I«49,  Kve»);  Wright,  Earlg 
.\f>/s/,n</i,  etc.  ib-iid.  IKih.  «vo);  Collier, //iV. o/* ITa^ 
lii  iimat,  I'otlry  ;  ^^IflKuin,  Le*  Oittfintg  <lu  Theatre  aio- 
deme  (Paris,  1838) ;  IX-vrient,  6V#r^if7(^r  d.  Schatupiel' 
hiHtt  (I^ipaic,  1848):  Hone,  if^^ui  Mgtterirt  (Lond. 
1823) :  Marriott,  En^iih  Mirwke-playa  (Basle,  1856). 
For  monogiapbsb  aw  Volbcding^  Init*  fitymiwiiftun, 
p.  172: 

Myatery  (^i  ffn^pior),  a  tern  employed  in  the  K- 
ble  (N.  T.),  aa  well  as  in  soma  of  tha  pvgan  religions^  to 
denote  a  rerealed  $etTtf.   See  Gnssmann,  Df  Judtn* 

mm  nirinii  <Ji.*'ip!viii  [see  Ksskxks]  (I.ip*.  lKk'5.4) : 
and  on  the  t'hristian  "M-cret  disM-ipline,"'  the  mono- 
graphs cited  by  Volbrding,  /uJtr  I'rogramm.  p.  138  aq. 

I.  El^moiogg  ttf  ikt  Wvrd. — Some  have  thought  to 
derive  the  Greek  /tvonfptor,  fhom  whieh  the  Englirii 
mysftry  is  plainly  a  trnni'fer.  fnim  a  Hebrew  wuirce,  but 
sound  philology  for1>id!>  tlii".  It  is  clearly  a  derivation, 
through  in'nrt]v,  an  ii,iti<it«i  per^jn,  from  uvtio^at,  to 
untiattt  and  thus  ultimately  frum  /ivw,  la  c/o«e  the  eyea 
ormootb,  Le^toltcepasectft.  The  derivative  iivorq- 
ptov  had  always  a  reference  to  secreu  of  a  nitgtmt 
character,  and  thia  sense  is  retained  in  the  nible. 

II.  /'iKjiin  Miifltt  i'.*  ill  i;ri;i  I  II!.  Mi  ri'  i  t  ri'tno- 
nies  ill  which  oidy  the  initiated  could  |iitritci|intc.  The 
practice  may  be  obecurely  •  raced  to  the  early  ( Irient,  in 
the  rites  of  lais  (q.  v.)  anid  Osiris  (q.  vO  in  i^fit,  in  tha 
Mithrsic  sotemnitica  of  Ferris,  and  in  the  tireek  festi- 
vals cotniected  with  the  wor-hij)  of  l!;i( ,  liu^  niul  ("\  - 
bcle.  and  may  be  even  faintly  recognised  in  our  day  iu 
the  ceremonies  of  freemasonry'.  Th^  cooMtted  in  | 
eral  of  rites  of  purification  and  mpiatioD,  of  i 
and  prooesrions,  of  ecstatic  or  ovgiastic  song*  and  danoea, 
of  nocturnal  festivals  tit  lo  jmprc.«ji  the  iniaginstion, 
and  (d  hpiclac-les  designed  to  excite  the  mo^i  diverse 
emotions-  terror  and  truM,  sorrow  and  joy,  hope  and 
despair.  The  celebration  waa  cbietly  by  aymbolical 
aeu  and  spoetaetes;  yet  ancicd  mystical  wonts,  fomn- 
laa,  fragments  of  liturgies,  or  hymns,  were  also  em- 
ploywl.  There  were  likew  i><e i-ertain  objert.t  with  which 
occult  ineaniii^s  that  >m  re  iniparlid  lo  the  initiated 
were  associated,  or  which  were  used  in  the  various  cer- 
erouniea  in  the  a>cending  aeale  of  initiation.  The  i 
phraae^  tlie  d«-<>ppi|ra,  concerning  which  silence 
imposed,  were  themselves  symbolical  legetuls,  and  prob> 
ably  not  statements  of  .HiM-cuUtive  truths.  '1  he  nsost 
diverse  theories  liave  been  suggested  cuncemiug  ilie 
origin,  nature,  and  signifleance  of  the  Hellenic  mysta> 
riea.  Aa  Schdnenann  remarka  (Cr-treUsnke  AittrtiSmr, 
8d  ed.,  Berlin.  1878),  the  very  fact  that  it  was  not  per- 
niiiti  d  til  ffvi  nl  to  the  uiiiiiiti.nti  d  whrn  in  these  culta 
coii-i>ii  il.  \\  hiu  were  the  ritei*  pecidiar  to  them,  for  what 
the  goils  were  invoked,  or  what  were  the  nameaoftte 
divinities  worshipped,  haa  been  tha  eauao  of  onr  «K. 
ticmdy  ineow|iiteta  iafbrmaticn  in  nigani  to  them. 

The  oldest  of  the  Hellenic  mysteries  ore  belit  ved  to 
be  the  C'aUric,  in  Samothrace  and  Lemnos,  which  were 
tlvaiqgli  tha  vknls  period  of  p«giii  aBtifBi^b 
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Though  tbejr  were  only  lea*  august  than  the  ElcuBiaian, 
mUiitig  U  certain  oonccfning  tlMni,  and  even  the  nainea 
of  the  diviniiica  are  kiHiwn  to  us  only  by  the  profana- 
tion of  Maii{U(>a<t.  (See  Ih'Iow.)  Tl>e  EUusimttn  were 
Ihf  iii.i>t  vi'iiiTfililf  (if  the  -r.  rii  -.  "  I  l;i|>|iy."  »,iy» 
i'indar,  "is  lie  who  lias  IkIkIiI  ttieni,  and  deacciuls  Im>- 
neath  the  hollow  earth;  he  knows  tlM  cad,  he  knows 
the  divine  iMigio  of  lile."  Thegr  eoinpoMd  a  Inig  aaries 
«f  eeremonlM,  eondaduif^  wMi  eonplete  initiation  or 
perf<'<  tii'ii.  Till'  fiinilfunrntril  Ifun'inl  oii  whii'h  ttio  rit- 
ual aeems  U*  have  been  Lnw<1  tlif  M'arch  of  the 
foddeasDeaetes^orCenaifor  lier  daughter  I'ruserpine, 
her  ioiiows  and  tier  Jegrai  ber  deaoeat  into  Uadei^  and 
her  retam  into  the  reahn  of  light.  The  rites  were 
tbOttght  to  prefiRurp  tlic  •n-ciu's  of  n  future  lifi-.  The 
eame  symbol  was  the  r<niii(laiiuii  of  tlu'  1  li(-Mno|ihoria, 
which  were  celebrated  t'xclusively  by  marritnl  women, 
naderiBg  it  pnlialjie  that  initiatioo  waa  deaigned  to 

CctagnoatthetewBieorchikibiilli.  (Seebdow.) 
Orphic  an*l  l)iony*inc  mystcrio.'*  wppm  to  have  de- 
signed a  ri'formation  of  tli(>  (xipulnr  nlii^ion.  Kotinded 
iijxin  the  «()r>«liip  of  tlii'  l  lirafiaii  Uimiysus  or  IJac- 
chus,  they  tended  to  a«cctic  rather  than  orgiastic  pnu>> 
ticca.  Other  mysteries  were  those  of  Zeuti  or  JupitfV, 
in  Crete;  of  Hera,  or  Juno,  in  Ai]golia;  of  Athene,  or 
Minerva,  in  Athens;  of  Artemis,  or  Diana,  in  Arcadia: 
of  Ilwtiir  ill  .Kijiii.'i.  and  of  Ithea  in  i'hrju'in. 
worshi}!  of  the  la.->t,  mider  different  names,  prevailed  in 
diveis  forms  and  places  in  (ireecc  and  the  East,  and 
was  associated  with  the  oigiaatic  rites  of  the  Cetybaaue. 

More  ini|iortant  were  tlM  Ionian  myiteries  of  MUk- 
rii,  wliii'li  npiicared  in  Home  oImiiiI  the  iK'^intiiii;;  of  the 
2d  tfuiury  ol  till!  Christian  a-ra.  'I'liry  were  jircipaKnted 
by  Chaldican  and  Syrian  pric»t.«.    'i'he  au^tterity  of  the 


III.  The  Grtcim  My$terie$  in  partiatlar. — These 
mysteries  certainly  were  always  tecrri ;  but  aU  Gieelo^ 

wilbout  distinction  of  rank  or  eiliication — nay,  periiaps 
even  slaves  — might  be  Miiuitfi  (jifttaiai) ;  such  was 
the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  Kleu!«inian  my.sterii.H.  It 
ii  the  remark  uf  Joaephus  that  "the  principal  doctrines 
of  each  nation's  religion  were  maiic  known,  amoag 
lieatbens.  only  to  a  clioseii  few,  but  aoaoog  the  Jews 
to  the  people  no  len  than  fo  tlw  fwierta."  It  appears 
that  in  many  4)f  thew  mysfcrieH  certain  tjiihlnn.'  or 
symbols  (thence  called  themf>elvcs  mystcrifs)  were 
displayed  either  to  the  initiated,  in  the  countc  of  their 
tndning,or  to  the  people;  and  that  the  eapfaaottaa  of 
titeee  to  the  initiated  was  the  node  in  which  they 
wtrf  in'>tructod. 

riie  nauioi)  by  which  mysteries  or  mystic  fciaivaU 
were  designated  in  Greece  arc  /itrvrqpia,  riXtrai,  or 
opyto.  The  luine  vpfta  (from  l^fffo)  origiaally  aig- 
nifled  only  saerillees  accompanied  liy  certain  eeremo- 
niea,  Iwt  it  was  afterwards  applied 

monica  observed  in  the  worship  of  llai  t  Ims.  and  at  a 
still  later  |M  riii'l  to  iii\ -.icrirs  in  ^omral.  liXtrif  sig- 
nities,  iu  general,  a  religious  festival,  but  more  particu- 
lariy  a  Inslraiion  or  ceremony  performed  in  eider  to 
avert  some  calamity,  either  public  or  private.  Mirim^- 
fHOP  signilioH,  pn>[)erly  speaking,  the  secret  part  of  the 
tvor^liiii;  liiit  it  >vn-<  nl-u)  used  in  the  same  seuss  aS  rf> 
Xtri/,  and  for  my.«tii'  worxliip  in  general. 

These  mysteries  in  brief  may  Ije  detined  as  I 
and  oeieaiooice  which  took  place  at  night  or  in  i 
within  some  sanctaary,  which  the  uninitieted  were  not 
nlIow(>d  to  enter.  What  was  ewential  to  them  were 
objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils,  and  traditions  with 
their  iatarpreution,  which  weiawitbhddfiNNn  all  per- 


doctrine^  the  real  perils  of  initiation  which  ncephytes  sons  not  initiated. 

were  obliged  to  eneoonter,  the  title  of  soldier  oTMithrs  I    Thaeaosteeldmtedmrsteri  es  n  Gtecca  wcia  ef  thna 

which  was  be^-towcil  on  them,  and  the  crowns  wbirh  kinds,  chiefly  tho'^f  of  Samothrtce  and  Elcuai%wllich 
were  offered  tlii  rn  alu  r  ilie  combats  pri'ii  iUng  every  may  l»e  brieHy  descriUd  as  follows : 
grade  of  advancenifiit,  wt^re  anion:;  tin-  peculiarities^  1.  The  Cnhiriti  (tafitipta)  were  mysteries,  festivals, 
which  gave  to  these  rites  a  miltury  and  bellicoao  char- .  and  orgies  solenniaed  in  all  places  in  which  the  Felas- 
acter;  and  Soman  eoldieia  eagerly  aonght  initiation  f  gian  Osbiri  were  woisbipped,  but  especially  in  Samo* 
into  them.  The  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Mithraic  thrace,  Imbnts,  I>cmnos,  Thebof.  Antliedon.  IV rL.'amns, 
doctrine  was  the  transmigration  of  souls  under  the  in-  and  Herytus.  Little  is  known  re-peiiing  the  riii.t  ob- 
fiuence  of  t lie  .S4'v<'n  ptanets.  oM-r  wliovc  (i|HTati'in'<  MTvi  d  in  these  mysteries),  as  no  one  was  allowetl  to  di- 
Mithra  presided.  The  whole  fraternity  of  the  initiated  vnlge  them.  The  most  celebrated  were  those  of  the 
was  divided  into  seven  rlasaes  or  gadc%  whieh  were  i  isUnd  af8aniothnoe,whicb,ifwe  may  Judge  ftnosfhesa 
nanwd  MceMHve^r  ioMiefa»lieii^  hyMas,ete.,  after  an-  of  Lerono^  were  solemnized  ereiy  year,  and  lasted  Ibr 
imals  sacred  to  Mithra.   Tlie  saeriBee  of  the  bull  was  nine  davs.    Persons  on  their  adroissina  seem  to  have 


cliaractirisiic  of  bis  worship.  On  tin'  im  i)!!!^!!)^  which 
have  been  found  in  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  aiul  other  |mrts  of 
Europe,  inscribed  2>eo  MUkrm'SoU  /mieio,  Blilhra  is 
nenally  raprisented  as  a  young  nnm  in  a  flowing  lobe^ 
aaRonnded  with  mystical  figures,  seated  on  a  ball,  wMeh 

ha  Is  presviiii:  flown,  or  into  Avhi>  h  be  is  [ilnn^ingtha 
sscriflcial  knitV,  .\  dog,  a  sfrpent,  a  si-oqiioii,  ani  a 
lion  arc  arranged  near  him.    Nothing  is  certain  con- 


undiTpiiie  a  -uri  ol'  examination  ri'SiK'Ctiiig  the  life 
they  had  li-<l  hitherto,  and  were  then  purilietl  of  all 
their  crinK'!<,  even  if  they  had  committed  maider. 

2.  The  rAt*mopk»rM'(ii0iiof6fHa)  wCM  •  great  Aa* 
tival  and  mysteries,  cdebrsted  m  boner  of  Ceiss  in  ra- 

rions  |.arts  i  f  <  irercc.  and  oidy  by  wonirn,  thoti;;b  some 
cereinonicH  were  also  lu  rtonnetl  by  maidens.  It  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  intruductiun  of  the  Isws 


ceruiog  the  signiJication  of  this  aoenei  After  the  adop-  j  and  regulations  of  civilized  lifie,  which  was  univenally 
lion  of  some  of  the  ideas  conneeted  with  ether  rdigions  |  ascrib^  to  Ones.  The  Attie  thesmopboria  pmbaUy 


systems,  as  those  of  tlie  Alexandrian  Sernpis.  the  Syr 
Ian  liaal,  and  the  (ireek  Apollo,  I  lie  Mithr.i  «orsiii[p 
disappearcil  in  the  iitb  tir  tith  centur\'.    See  .Mitiiha. 

Sec  Creuzer,  iltfmbolU:  MglhidttgU.  (1810-rj),  trans- 
lated into  French,  with  elaborate  annotations,  by  Uuigw 
niaut  and  othen  (1826-86) :  Saiute-Cn>ix.  Recktrdui 
MMsfjpws  ef  rritiqutt  ttw  /<*  Mynlifre*  du  Pttpunumr, 
edited  by  Syl  Voire  <le  Sncy  ( 1317  h  Seel.  />,>  .MUhra-(if- 
keimnitK  irahrrml  th  r  nn  -  mid  ckrullichen  /tit  (1823)  ; 
Ijmbourg-Iirouwer,  dr  Ut  CitilinitinH  nunttU  el 
niigieiut  det  Gnx*  (ISSS^il);  l/^u^  Mtckenlut  mr 
U  Oat9  ptOSe  «  iet  Myafkm  <fc  JifMrn  (1847-«) ;  Mao- 

ry,  //£«/.  efc*  Religion*  dr  In  tliiiv  tinliqur  { 1  H'u  \ :  I'rel- 


la-sted  only  three  day  %  and  Ivegan  on  the  11th  of  Py- 
ane|ij«ion,  whieli  day  wa-*  <  alli  <l  utu.itu;  or  icfi^oeof,  be- 
cau.*fi  the  sulfimntio  «t  ri'  o|M  iKd  by  the  women  with 
a  proGcasion  from  Athens  to  Klcusis.  In  this  proces- 
sion they  eairicd  on  their  heads  aaend  lawa  (i^i^ 
fiifiXoi  or  Stvftoi),  the  introduction  «f  which  waa  aa* 
cribed  to  Ceres  < (inrfta^opo^X  and  other  symbols  of 
civilized  life.  The  women  s|K-nt  the  night  at  Kleusis 
in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess.  The  seo- 
ond  tlay,  csUed  M||«rtj«,  was  a  day  of  moaiaing,  ( 
which  the  wooNn  sat  on  the  gnind  aiaoBd  the  i 
of  Ceres,  and  took  no  other  rood  than  eakcs  made  of 

M-smie  and  homy.    On  tliis  day  no  mifling-i  either  of 


Jiontische  AfgthnliHrif  C-d  ed.  1805);  and  Griechi$che  the  senate  or  the  people  were  heUI.  It  was  prolxiblv  in 
iffie  (^3d  c<l.  !>^<-'  ;  Knlield,  IlitI,  of  Pkltttlfl^V^iM  afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  women  held  a  pro- 
p.  910,  89,  66;  I'uffeodorf,  Hdigio  gninium  unam  ceesion  at  Athens^  in  which  they  walked  barefooted  bo> 
(Lips.  177S);  Oeiaader,  Da  amelu  iis  Mmdmk  (Stntt*  hind  a  wagon,  upon  whieh  baahets  with  mystical  sym- 
gBld,tM06);  0«BVaMfft4F«rteB|yMC^#£ilnUlb(Ite^  '"'Is  were  l  oiiveyed  to  the  thcsmophorion.'  Tlie  third 
1^16)*  I  day,  caikd  KuAAtjrtVua,  from  the  circuouumcc  tttat 
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Cere*  was  invokc<t  under  this  name,  was  a  day  of  mer- 
rioMOt  and  nillery  among  the  WOToen  thcmaclves,  in 
oonmmontiun  of  Iaml<f,  w  ho  wo  laid  to  have  made 
tbr  goddess  Bmile  dnrin^  her  sricf.  I 
8.  Hut  far  mur«  im|x>rtanl,  >»>  niiirh  s<i  indeed  as  al- 
moit  to  mouopulize  the  terra  "  mysterj-"  amon^;  the 
<Jreek8,  were  the  Khiuitim  wyttrrut  (('Xnnro'ifi),  a 
fcatival  aiid  nyaiarie^  originally  cvlebcated  only  at 
RIeiuia  in  Attka,  in  honor  of  Cere*  and  lYoaeipina. 
The  KlfU.siiiinii  mys.lorii-s,  or  the  mysteries  as  they 
wen-  Komelimo!!  i-alk-d,  were  the  holiest  an<l  nirwt  ven- 
erable of  all  that  were  celebrated  in  (ireece.  Various 
uiditiooa  were  cumnt  auMug  the  Greek*  respecting 
the  anthor  of  these  nmteric*;  for,  wMIe  some  eonrid- 
•fed  Eumnlini'^  or  ^ItisiMi>  to  Ik?  their  fiuinder,  others 
staled  that  they  had  U-i-n  inlnHlncv(l  from  Ki;y|)t  by 
En>chtheii«,  who  at  a  time  of  wareity  provided  his 
couutiy  with  com  fruin  Kt^ypt,  and  imported  from  the 
aane  qotitcr  the  sacred  rites  and  mynteries  of  Eleiuia. 
A  thinl  tradition  attributes!  the  institution  to  Cere« 
herself,  who,  when  wanderinp  about  in  search  of  her 
daii^lilcr,  T'riiMTpinfl,  wns  believed  to  have  e<>nie  I" 
Attien.  in  tlit-  r<  it;ii  of  Krechthens,  to  have  supplied  its 
inhabii.iii(!i  with  eom,  and  to  have  instittttod  the  niys- 
Icrica  at  Ekusiat  Tbi*  last  opinion  •ecnw  to  have 
been  the  noet  comnion  amon^  the  ancient*,  and  in  sub- 
»r<|uent  times  a  stone  wa^  !»liown  near  the  «<  I1  Citl- 
lichorus  at  KleuM^  on  which  the  gixldesit,over>vhehned 
irith  grief  and  fatigue,  was  l>eUeVCd  10  have  re?>ted  on 
her  arrival  in  Atilca.  All  the  aooeonta  and  allusions 
in  ancient  writen  seem  to  wairant  the  conclusion  that 
the  leKei'd-*  nuiirniiiiLT  the  inlriMhu'tion  of  the  Eieii- 
•inia  arc  descriptiuim  uf  a  {>eriMl  when  the  inhabitantM 
of  Attica  were  becoming  acquainted  with  the  benefits 
of  agriculture  and  of  a  regularly  constituted  funa  of 
•ocietjr.  In  the  rrign  of  Ercehthens  a  war  b  arid  to 
have  broken  out  between  tlie  Athenians  and  Eleusin- 
ians;  nitd  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  they  ac- 
knowletlptl  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  everj  tiling 
except  the  m^'sterie*,  which  they  wishc^l  tu  conduct 
and  regtdala  for  tlwanclvea.  Thin  the  superinten- 
dence remained  with  the  descendants  of  Euroolpus, 
the  daucrhters  of  the  Eleu«inian  kini;  (Vleus,  and  a 
third  <  l.i>-.  iif  ].ri'-i-,  til''  ( \ Tycr".  «  hci  --i  rni  likewix- 
t«  have  been  eonnecl«Ml  with  the  family  of  liimiolpuN. 
though  they  themselves  traced  their  ori^^in  to  Mer- 
any  and  Aglaanis.  At  the  time  when  the  local  gov- 
emmenta  of  the  several  townships  of  Attica  were  con- 
centrated at  Athens,  the  rapital  l»eratne  also  the  centT<> 
of  religion,  and  s<-veral  deilie«  who  hnd  hitherto  only 
alloyed  a  hn-al  worship  wen  now  rai>e-d  t<>  t)ie  rank  uf 
aatioaal  guds.  This  seema  alao  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Eletuinian  goddeiR,  for  in  the  reisn  of  Theaeus 
we  And  mention  of  a  tempi"  nt  Ailn  i:'*  e.illed  Elensin- 
lan,  probably  the  new  ami  nuiionnl  ^an.  tunry  of  Ceres. 
Her  priestx  mid  pri('Hic.*>cH  now  lM>i'nme  naturally  at- 
taeheid  to  the  national  temple  of  the  capiul,  though 
her  of^iud  ptaeo'or  worship  at  Eletiiiii  with  which  ao 
many  sacred  associations  were  connected,  atlU  retained 
ila  iin[)ortance  and  its  special  share  in  the  ct^lebration 
of  til''  iKili'iiial  "HileLiniitics. 

We  muat  diatin^ui^h  lirtween  the  p'eater  Elcusinia, 
which  were  cdebrated  nt  Athens  and  Elensis,  and  tbe 
rfWhiehwere  held  at  A^ne  on  the  Ilissua.  The 
Eleoainia  were  only  a  preparation  (KftoKa^aoatQ 
or  wpoayvftHTif)  for  the  real  -ti  rir-.  They  were 
held  every  year  in  the  month  of  Aniiiesicrion.  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  acconnta.  in  honor  of  i'roseq)ina  alone. 
Thoae  who  were  initiated  in  them  boie  the  iMune  of 
Jfjfafta  f/iiWai),  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year 
before  thev  c»>utd  be  admitte<l  to  the  tjrcnt  Tny«teries. 
The  principal  riti-s  of  tliis  lir«t  sta^e  <il  ioiiiation  con- 
»i»te<l  in  the  sncrilicc  df  a  n>w,  which  the  niyst»  seem 
to  have  fint  washed  in  lite  (Jaiilharua,  and  in  the  puri- 
Bcation  by  a  priest,  who  bore  tlie  name  of  itifirmait 
('V^povov)-  The  m>i>tie  had  also  taken  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, which  was  administered  to  them  by  the  Mj/Ma- 


yogut  (fivaraywyn^.  also  called  itpo^atrnK  or  vpo^i'/- 
nif),  and  they  n-ceivtHl  aomc  kind  of  preparatory  in- 
struction, which  enaUad  them  aftarwaida  to  onderstand 
the  mystericB  that  were  revealed  to  then  in  tbe  great 

Eleusinia. 

The  {^reat  mysteries  were  w-lebrated  every  year  in 
the  month  of  Ilocdmroion  during  nine  days,  from  the 
15tb  to  the  2H  both  at  Athens  and  Eleoaia.  Tbe 
initiated  were  odled  liroirrm  or  tfvpot.   On  the  lint 

day  tliii'^e  mIio  had  Ijocn  initiatetl  in  the  le.H*er  Eleu- 
sinia asstnililcd  at  .Nthen.H,  tin  the  wcond  day  the 
roystie  went  in  ndeinn  jiroceswiifm  to  the  M>a- coast, 
where  they  underwent  a  purification.  Of  the  third 
day  Bcaieely  any  thing  la  known  with  certainty ;  we 
are  only  told  that  it  was  a  (!ay  of  fasttii;r.  and  that  in 
the  eveiiinii  a  fnifjal  nu  al  was  taken,  which  rnu'-isttd  of 
cakes  made  of  sesame  and  honey.  On  tlie  fniirth  day 
the  KoXa^oc  cti^oroc  Kcroa  to  have  taken  place.  Thia 
was  a  pncesrion  with  a  basket  containing  pemcgmmrtce 
and  poppy -seeds;  it  was  carried  on  a  wagon  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  women  followed  with  small  my«tic  cases 
ill  their  liaiids.  (in  the  fifth  dny,  wliich  nfij-enrs  to 
have  been  called  the  torch  day  (»/  rtii'  Xa/iiraitttf 
tipipn),  the  inystie,  lc«l  by  the  !a(vv\o^,  went  in  the 
evening  with  lorchea  to  llie  tem^  of  Ceres  at  Elenats, 
wliere  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the  follow- 

int;  night,  'lln"*  rite-  was  pri.baMy  n  syii,|„,Iical  rcpre- 
ventaticin  of  Ceres  wanderinf;  about  in  March  of  I'ni- 
scrpina.  The  nixth  day,  called  /aecku$,wwt  the  most 
solemn  of  all.  'ilw  sutne  of  Iaecba%  eon  of  Cerea^ 
adorned  with  a  garland  of  myrtle  and  bearing  a  torch 
in  liis  hand,  was  carried  nlnng  the  sacred  mad  ninid 
joyous  hhoiitA  and  .Mings,  from  tlie  Ceramicus  to  Kleuftiji, 
This  (iolemn  pri>ces.«ion  was  accompaniwi  by  great  num- 
bem  of  foUowera  and  spectators.  During  tlie  night 
Awn  the  dicth  to  the  seventh  day  the  mystst  remained 
at  Eleusis,  and  were  initiated  into  the  last  my»terii  s 
(»wojrm«).  Those  who  were  neither  »mrrni  nor 
firrrrai  w  irv  m  iit  away  by  a  herald.  The  mysta'  now 
n>|K'ated  the  oat  h  of  secrecy  which  had  been  admin ia- 
tered  to  tliem  at  the  kaaer  Eleusinia,  underwent  a  new 
purification,  and  then  they  were  led  by  tbe  mysta^^of^us 
in  the  darknem  of  ni^jht  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the 
hanctiiJiry  i ';in<ro) i.iv'ff  K  and  were  nll'^nd  to  s<  e  ( oi' ro- 
lim)  what  none  except  the  ej'Ofitw  ever  beheld.  The 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  w  hicb  the  initiatioQ  b  de> 
scrilHHl  by  later,  cajiecially  Christian  writer*,  aeema 
partly  to  proceed  ftom  their  ignonmce  of  it*  real  char- 
acter. |>arily  from  their  horror  of  and  aversiun  i..  th.  s<» 
(lagan  ritej*.  The  more  ancient  writers  always  al»- 
stained  from  entering  i\\n>n  any  description  of  the  sub- 
ject. Each  individual,  afier  his  initiation,  is  said  to 
have  been  dismissed  by  the  words  Koyl,  I'firra^,  in  or- 
der to  make  rtxim  for  other  mysta  . 

(hi  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  t<»  Athens 
amid  vari'iiis  kinds  of  raillery  ami  jests,  especially  at 
the  bridge  over  the  Cepbisus,  where  tliey  sat  down  to 
rest,  and  pouted  foith  their  ridieate  on  those  wlm  pase> 
ed  by.  Hence  the  words  yi^vpi^iiv  and  yt^fpinfiix. 
These  enifipaTa  seem,  like  the  procession  with  torches 
to  Eleusis.  Ill  )in\e  l)een  dramatical  and  symlKilicnl  re{>- 
resentations  of  the  jests  liy  which,  according  to  the  an- 
cient lejyend,  lambc  or  IhnilH)  had  di!»|Klkd  the  prief  of 
the  goddea*  and  made  her  mik.  We  may  here  ob- 
serve that  probably  the  whole  history  of' Ceres  and 
l*rr)ser[iiii.i  was  in  Ninie  way  or  nthrr  s\  trlu'lically  rep- 
rewiittil  at  the  Eleusinia,  The  eighth  day,  called 
F.pidiiurin  (  Evicavpta),  was  a  kind  of  additional  day 
for  those  who  by  some  accident  had  oomc  too  latc^  or 
had  been  prevented  Anro  Iwing  iniriated  on  the  sixtti 
day.  It  was  saiil  to  have  l>een  added  to  the  original 
number  of  days  when  .KK-ulapiiis.  cimiing  over  from 
K|iidaiirus  to  be  initiated,  arrived  ux»  late,  and  the 
Athcniaiw,  not  to  disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eighth 
day.  The  ninth  and  last  day  bole  the  name  of  irXifito- 
Xoaiftnm  a  peculiar  kind  of  vessel  called  r-Xij/ioyo^. 
i  which  is  described  as  a  small  kind  uf  KorvXa^.  Two 
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of  thcM;  vos«l.s  wore  on  this  day  filleil  with  water  or 
wine,  Riul  the  contenU  of  the  one  thrown  to  the  Cflat, 
and  thoae  of  U»e  other  to  the  west,  while  tboee  who 
peifiniMd  thie  rite  uttered  MMne  mvatieal  worda. 

TIm  Kleufiiiian  tny>tf  rio^  lnnj;  survivetl  the  inde- 
of  tireece.    Aitcin|its  to  suppress  thoin  were 
by  the  etnperor  Vaknitiniaii:  hut  lie  met  wit)) 
oppoution,  and  they  aeem  to  have  ooutiuued 
dvwiTto  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodora. 

Beapectin^  the  !M<cr(-t  (hM-trines  which  were  revealed 
-in  them  Ut  the  inilialed.  nothing  certain  h  known. 
The  general  belief  of  the  nni-n  nts  w.ifi  that  Itii  v  ofien- 
ed  to  nun  a  oomfoniog  prospect  of  a  future  Hiatc 
But  thie  feature  doee  not  aeem  to  have  been  oriionelly 
Connected  with  these  mysteries,  and  was  probably  adil- 
cd  to  them  at  the  periwl  which  followed  the  openinc; 
of  n  nmilur  intercourse  lietwecn  (Jreeee  an<l  K^cypt, 
when  some  of  the  speculative  doctrines  of  tbo  latter 
country  and  of  the  East  may  have  been  lotndnced 
into  the  Biyitctiee,  and  baUowad  by  the  nuMa  of  the 
'  v«Bwdll«  tarda  of  the  iBjrthieal  age.  Thia  anpiMeition 
would  dw  aoeoant,  in  some  measure,  for  the  legend  of 
their  introduction  from  Kgypt  (^Sm'iih,  Die/,  vj' Claiu. 
A  miq.  a.  v.).  It  does  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  vogue  specu- 
ktiona  of  modem  tines  on  the  subject  were  an  echo  of 
tlie  numifold  inter^nvtations  of  the  Tarioos  acta  of  the 
niv.Hteries  j;i\t  ii  liv  the  prie.stt  to  the  iniitiirini;  di-;- 
ciple — acoirdiiig  to  the  of  the  fornier  or  the  lat- 

ter. S<tme  investigators  themselves  not  entirely  free 
frooi  certain  nystic  ittflueuGcs(like  Creuzer  and  othem), 
tava  lield  then  to  luve  been  a  Idnd  of  misty  orb  aieand 
nkenidof  ptue  light,  the  bright  rays  of  which  were  too 
atmni;  for  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ;  ihat^  in  fact,  they 
hi'i  iiihltT  an  outward  garli  of  iniiintiiery  a  ceruiiii  por- 
tion of  the  real  and  eternjd  truth  of  religion,  the  knowl- 
edge of  whicli  hitil  Ix-en  derived  from  some  priroeral, 
or,  pcctapi,  the  Uosaio  lavelation :  if  it  could  not  be 
tiMBd  to  certain  (or  unoertain)  Kgyptian,  Indian,  or 
gaaerally  Kii«tern  sourie,".  To  ihU  kiipl  of  ha/.y  t^ilk, 
however  (which  we  only  mention  hecau-ie  it  is  still  re- 
peated every  now  and  then),  the  real  and  thorough  in- 
vestigations begun  by  Lobeck,  and  aliU  pomied  by 
many  com|>etent  icbolart  in  our  own  day,  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  put  an  eniL  There  ciiiiint  any- 
thing mure  alien  to  the  m  hole  spirit  ot  driek  and 
Komaii  antiquity  than  a  hiding  of  aliniract  truths  and 
occult  wiadoia  under  rites  and  fonnuhus  songs  and 
dances;  and,  in  fact,  the  mysteries  were  anything  but 
nSidusive,  either  with  respect  to  sex,  age.  or  rnnk,  in 
point  of  initiation.  It  was  only  the  8(Kn  u)ati\ i-  ten- 
dency of  later  time,-',  wlieii  l'i>lyiliei»ni  wa*  on  the  wane, 
that  tried  to  symbolize  and  olicgurize  these  obscure 
and  partly  imported  cersmonica,  tiM  bulk  of  wliidi  bad 
undoubtedly  spruug  from  the  midst  of  the  Pelaagtan 
tribes  themselves  in  prehistoric  times,  and  which  were 
inleudt  il  to  n'pn-.<<eni  and  to  celebrate  (  .  rtniu  natural 
plicnumeua  in  the  vi»>iblc  creation.  There  ii  certain- 
ly no  laaion  to  deny  that  some  more  reliiicil  minds  may 
at  a  TCiy  early  period  have  endearoNMl  to  impart  a 
higlier  sense  to  these  wondrous  perfonnanees;  but 

these  can  only  ho  con^iilercil  Nililary  instance,*. 
The  very  fad  of  their  having  to  be  put  down  iji  later 
days  ai  [lulilic  nuisaiicea  in  l^ome  herself  speaks  vol- 
umes against  the  oocuit  wisdom  inculcated  in  secret 
assemblies  of  men  and  women  (Chambeni,  Cgdop.  a.  v.). 

IV.  Ilihdc-tl  I'tr  of  the  Trrm  "  .]fi/it,ii/."  \  most  un- 
scri[)titral  an<l  <langeroiw  .«fn!*e  is  too  ollen  [lUl  upon  the 
word,  as  il  it  meant  something  absolutely  unintelligible 
and  incomprchenaible ;  whereas  in  every  instance  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  Sept  or  New  Ttiitainot  it  is 
applied  to  something  which  b  rrvealed,  4edind|  CK- 
plaincd,  s|K)ken,  or  which  may  be  known  or  nndentflod. 
1.  It  is  wnnetimes  UM-d  to  denote  the  meaning  of  a 
symbolical  representation,  whether  addressed  to  the 
mind  by  a  paraUe,  allegory,  etc.,  or  to  the  eye  by  a  vis- 
ion, etc.  Thna  our  Loirdt  having  delivered  to  the  mul- 
titude the  parrida  of  Oa  sower  (Mate  xiii,  3-9),  when 


the  disciples  asked  him  (ver.  in)  why  he  i^poke  to  them 
in  parables,  replied,"  Tnto  yon  it  i*  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  iiingdou  of  heaven,  but  unto  them 
which  are  witbeat  it  ie  not  given"  (Mark  iv,  11); 
"Therefore  I  speak  to  them  in  parables"  (Matt,  xiii, 
13) ;  "  But  ^our  eyes  see,  and  yt>ur  ears  understsnd" 
(ver.  It)):  here  our  I^jrd  applies  the  term  inijMniis  to 
the  moral  truths  couched  under  that  parable,  that  is,  tu 
its  flgurative  meaning.  Again,  the  msrstery  or  eymlwl'* 
icol  >nsio«  of  tlie  "  seven  stars  and  of  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks"  (Rev.  5, 1'i.  Itl)  is  explained  to  mean  "the 
angels  *  r  tl.i'  m  vch  i  lmrche*  of  .Vsia.  and  the  M'ven 
churches  themselves"  ^ver.  20j.  Likewise  the  mystery 
or  symbolical  representation  "of  the  woman  upon  a 
scarlet-colored  beast"  (Rev.  xvii,  8-6)  is  expUined,  "  I 
will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  Uie  woman,"  etc.  (xvii, 
7  ).  When  St.  Paul,  sj)eaking  of  marriage,  says  this  is 
a  great  mystery"  (Eph.  v,  82),  he  evidently  treata  the 
orif(inal  instltntion  of  narnagt  as  aflbnting  a  figurative 
repreiH'utatioii  xf  the  anion  between  C'hri^it  and  the 
Church  (.CampUll,  DUttrt,  p.  10,  pt.  iii,  §  il).  1.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  anything  whatever  which  ia 
hiilden  or  concealed,  till  it  is  explained.  The  .Sept. 
uses  it  to  express!  n  Mcitt  (Dan.  ii,  IM,  19, 27,  t!8, 
30,47;  iv,  6),in  relation  to  Nehueliadnr^xar's  dream, 
which  was  a  secret  till  Daniel  explained  it,  and  even  from 
t  he  king  him-Hclf,  for  he  had  toUUy  forgotten  it  (ver.  5,  It). 
Thus  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Te»tnn>ent  to  denote 
those  doctrines  of  Christianity,  general  or  particular, 
wbleh  tte  Jawa  and  the  world  at  large  did  nut  under* 
stand  Uil  tbey  were  revealed  by  Christ  and  his  apoetlea: 
(Jrest  ia  the  mysterj'  of  gmlliness,"  i.  e.  the  Christian  re- 
ligion (1  Tim.  iii,  IC),  the  chief  parts  of  \vlii<  h  the  apostle 
instantly  proceeds  to  adduce — "  CiihI  was  manifest  in  the 
llesh,  justitied  bjjrtbe  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,"  etc.— facts 
whish  had  not  anieiad  into  the  heart  of  man  ( 1  Cor.  ii, 
9)  until  God  visibly  aeeomplisbed  them,  and  revealed 
them  to  the  apt>:<tlcs  by  ins[iiratioM  (ver.  I'Vi.  The 
apostle  is  generally  thought  here  to  com|>arc  the  (lospel 
with  the  greater  Itllcusinian  mysteries  (ftir  which  see 
Diod.  iiic.  iv,  26;  Hem.  xxix,  uh.  Xen.  //.  O'. i,  4, 14 ;  or 
Leland's  Adrmtage  ami  Kteeuiti/  of  the  CkriiHam  ifere- 
I'lil'iii.  pt.  i.  ch.  viii.  is;  or  Maeknight's  Pnfurf  t,i  tke 
Kj)fii.<i,itu,  ^  7).  riiiix  al»i»  the  <»o»j»el  in  general  is 
called  •'  the  mystery  of  the  faith,"  which  it  was  requisite 
the  deacons  should  ^'hold  with  a  pure  oonscienoe"  (1 
Tim.  iii,  9),  and  "  the  mystery  which  fttxn  the  Iwginning 
"f  the  world  had  In  i  ii  hid  with  (omI,  but  which  was  now 
made  known  tlirongh  means  of  the  ehurih""  ^^Ivph.  iii,!))  ; 
the  mystery  <if  the  (Jo.spel  which  .St.  I'aul  desire<l  '"to 
moke  known"  (Eph.  vi,  19) ;  "  the  mystery  of  God,  and 
of  the  Father,  md  of  Christ,"  to  the  full  apprehension  or 
ondentanding  of  which  (rather  than  "the  acknowledg- 
ment") he  prayed  that  the  0»K>s!(ians  might  come  (Col, 
ii,  2;  comp.  the  u>e  of  tin'  wurd  (V<  y  cafTK,-,  1  Tim.  ii,  I; 
2  Tim.  iii,  7);  which  he  de>ire<l  the  Colooians  to  j^ray 
that  God  would  enable  himself  and  his  fellow-aiHollet 

*'  to  aptak  and  to  make  manifest"  (CuL  iv,  3, 4) ;  which 
he  cnis  "the  revelation  of  the  mystery  that  was  kept 

s<'<  ret  since  thr  wwrM  lh  L;:ni.  l.ul  now  is  made  manifest 
and  known  to  nil  naiiiins  ' (^loiin.  xvi,  "J.'t) ;  which,  he 
Baya,'*wc  apeak"  ((.or.  ii,  7),  and  of  which  the  aimstles 
were  "  stewards"  (1  Cor.  iv,  t).  The  same  word  is  used 
respecting  certain  partieuloT  doctrines  of  the  Gespd,  as, 
for  instanre,  ''tin*  partial  and  teinjxirani'  blindness  of 
Israel,"  of  wlii<li  niystery  "tlie  apo^tU-  would  not  have 
Christians"  ii^norant  (l!om.  xi,  ■J'l  i,  and  which  he  ex- 
plains (ver.2a-32).  lie  styles  the  calling  of  the  Cen- 
tiies  "a  myMery  wbidi  in  other  ages  was  not  madt 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  nnto 
the  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  Ill, 
4-G;  comp.  i, 1(1,  cIk-."!.  To  this  class  we  refer  the 
well-known  phrase,  "  Utdndd,  1  show  you  a  mystery  (1 
Cor.  XV,  51) :  we  shall  all  be  changed;"  and  then  follows 
an  explanation  of  the  change  (ver.  51-66).  £van  in 
the  case  of  a  man  qteaking  in  an  Biduwwn  tongai^ia 
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the  tbwnce  of  an  iiitpr|>reler,  ami  when,  therefore,  no 
man  ondentood  him,  ah  hough  "by  the  fi|iirit  he  was 
qMakiiic  njttcriei,''  yet  tlw  apostle  MinimM  that  the 
man  n  diAng  lunmelf  uiMleiitaMi  what  be  Hid  (t  Gar. 

xiv,  2-4).  In  the  ]irii[>li(-iic  portion  <>(  his  writiii^js, 
"conceminf;  the  mrhtcry  Kl'iiiiiniily"  i  "J  Tlicsw.  ii,  7  ).  lie 
»peak«<)f  it  a»  being  uhiniatily"  revealed"  (v(  r.  (Ste 
below.)  Jotephua  apidies  nearly  the  Mine  pbraae,  /tv- 
triipmv  nKi'irr,4i  mjftlerjf  9/widbKhm,t9  AllU)Mter'a 
rrr;r>v  rumliiri  (o  cn»nare  nn<l  destrojIliBlmtlNff  Atexan- 
di  r  t  War,  i,  2  t.  1  i ;  mid  to  complete  the  pioof  that  the 
word  "  niyslery"  i>  iis<'d  in  the  sense  of  lnoinilile  »ecrel», 
we  add  the  wonK  "  Though  /  understand  aU  mf/»lerie*" 
(1  Got.  xiii,  2).  I'hc  Greeks  used  the  word  in  the  same 
way.  Thua  Meiunder,  fttmriipiov  oov  fsii  mrdinrc  np 
^i.\(p,  "Tell  n<it  vonrMcret  to  a  friend"  (p.  274,  line  671, 
cd.  Clcrii  i  >.  V.wn  when  they  njtply  the  term  In  iIh- 
greater  and  leaser  Kieuainiau  my»teries,  the}-  are  Mill 
niyaterics  into  wUdl  •  fMnon  might  be  initiated,  when 
Uie/wouUtofeoiiiM^oaMlobeiDjrstcriealofaiiD.  The 
tronl  ia  tatA  in  the  aame  tenie  ihTouffhout  the  Apocrt-- 
pha  a.s  in  the  Sept.  and  New  'rr.*tnnii-ut  (Tolril  xii.  7  ; 
Judith  ii,  2 ;  ICci;lu».  xxii,  22 ;  xxvii,  10, 17, 21 ;  2  Mm  ( . 
xiii,  21);  it  ii  applied  to  divine  OF  MffTl'd  Ioysll^i>^ 
(WiMl.ii,83;  Ti,22),and  to  the  cennnoniea  of  £ah>c 
ivliKioiis  (Wild.  xiT,  15,  S8X— Kilto,  Cgdop.  a.  ▼.  See 
mUiothfca  AV/m/,  Jan.  18C7.p.  19fi;  WhtMSf^StmPw^ 
p.  17G;  Contfmp.  litv.  Jan.  \HGH,  p.  182. 

V.  KccUtiattieal  L'te  of  thr  Term. — The  word  "roy*- 
tcriea"  is  repeatedly  applied  to  the  Lord'a  Supper  by 
ChrrsaatoiB.  Thecucharistwaathelaat  aadthehigli- 
f-.t  yx.iiii  I'f  tlic  •■tent  discipline  [^soe  AltCAM  Disn- 
1'I,i.na|;  aiul  X\\v  iianit-  which  it  received  em  lliis  ac- 
count was  retained  s<i  Ion;;  as  the  ?ii]K'r>'tition»  doctrine 
of  the  mtiaculoua  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chriai  gdned  gimind.  By  the  nsage  of  the  Chriatian 
Church  it  denotes  the  inscrutable  union  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  inward  and  spiritual  tn'aoe  witli  the  mit- 
«iird  and  vixiblc  fi;;n.  In  the  early  t  'lmrch  the  term 
derived  a  Still  greater  force  from  the  secrecy  which  was 
oksCTTedintbeadaaiDlBtntioaofthoaaofdinaiieea,  See 

S.\*  I:.\MI,NT. 

MVSTKUY  (  IF  INK^l'lTV  (r<'<  /ii'ur/jfuor  ri/c  uro- 
fiiaO,  an  expr»N>ion  iliat  occurs  in  Paul'i*  dosicription  of 
the  workings  of  an  antichristian  power  in  hb  own  day 
(1  Tbesa.  ii,  7),  and  the  meanfatg  i»r  which  ia  not  clear. 

The  attributive  geniliri  rdi  o/iiov)  does  not  wcm  to  be 
that  of  the  aijmt  ('riH<«iorii  i,  nor  that  of  njijuifilviii 
(Lunemann  and  Allord  i,  but  ^illl|^ly  ot  ,!.jiniti"ii.  -ir  <4' 
the  characterizing  quality,  i.  e.  the  myatcry  of  which 
the  characterizing  fcntnre,  or  the  active  pnndpi^  was 
livnfiia,  or  lairltMnesg—ihe  antitbeaia  of  older  and  le- 
j;ality.  This  "  mystery  of  iniquity"  was  no  personality, 
i.  <■.  .\iiiirliri>t,  or  any  real  or  n>>iiincd  t^pi-  "f  Anii- 
ehrisl  (^as  (Jhr}-sostonii.  but  nil  tbnt  tnaas  of  nncom- 
bined  and,8i»  to  apeak,  unorganized  lawleMMicss  which. 
thoui;h  a5«  yet  seen  only  in  detail  and  not  rrrenUd  in  its 
true  projMirtions,  was  even  then  (/5<*>;">  a^rt^repating  and 
en<  rt;iziiig,  and  wouM  <  vcnliially  i  f  i  ri/i  itifrov  rriiprp) 
tind  its  complete  development  ami  organization  in  the 
person  and  power  of  Antidniat  (EDicott,  note  ad  loe.). 
8e«»  Antk  iitti'^T. 

Mystic  Veils  (ofitpi^H'pa,  a/oUiufi  dimr,  liecaiisc 
they  o;h  III  <l  in  the  middle  )  were  hanging  veilx  useil  in 
£astem  cburchea  to  conceal  the  chanoel  from  the  catc- 
cbttmen*  and  unbdieverib  They  wen  alao  designed  to 

tvinccril  ilie  eucharist  at  the  time  of  coiiMH-ralion.  As 
(■|iri>iiaii  churches  were  constructed  after  ihu  type  of 
the  .IcmL-'Ii  Temple,  the  ttft^iihitfut  rel^^es<  lll^  tin-  veil 
wbti-h  separated  ibe  holy  of  holies  from  other  parts  of 
the  Temple^ 

Myatical  in n  hi-icktation.  otlu  rwise  termed  rpir- 
itunl,jiguratieff  ia  either  tropological  or  anagngieal,  i.  e. 
•ecording  to  it  words  having  a  diatinet  literal  sense 
Koeive  either  a  moral  or  heavenly  reference.  Some  in- 
clude the  aUrgorieal  under  the  mystical  Tiie  mystiad 


differs  from  the  literal  sense  in  this,  that  the  meaning 
cannot  at  once  be  derived  from  the  words;  but  the  lit* 
end  sense  being  aasumed  from  it,  and  from  the  thiagi 
rignified  bjr  it,  the  meaning  wrap|ied  up  in  the  wovda 

i<>  (lisilosi'd.  llhnit.  I  fill.  Duct,  iiud  lliftur.  Thi,,l.  For 
cxami)lf,  linbylon"  hignities  literally  a  city  <>f  Chal- 
dtea,  the  habitation  of  kings  who  itersecuted  the  He- 
brews^ and  who  were  ovenrhelnied  in  idolatiy  and 
wiciiedmsa.  But  Jiriin,  In  the  Sevdation,  girea  Che 
name  of  Babylon,  mystically,  to  the  city  of  Rome.  Si 
'•Jerusalem"  is  literally  a  city  «tf  Judaa.  but  rnvKticaUy 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  habitation  of  the  saints,  etc 
The  "serpent"  is  literally  or  naturally  a  venonHMB  icp> 
tile,  but  mystically  the  detil,  the  old  esfpent,  elo-Gd- 
met.    See  I.\tki:im{ktat!0\. 

Mystical  Pautheiam.   See  Pantiikism. 
Mystical  Table,  a  name  applied  by  Chr}  soatoca 

to  the  conimtmion-ralilc  H).  \\). 

Mystical  Theism.    Sec  Theism. 

Mystidsm  (<ir.  fivarirov),  according  to  the  strict 
nu  rniiiit:  .ifilic  word,  signilies  a  special  knowledjre  and 
nnl!(■^^'t«llliing  of  the  mysteries  from  which  the  un- 
iiiiiisted  are  excluded.    "  Mysticism,"  says  Cousin,  "ia 
the  belief  that  Uod  mi^'  be  known  face  to  fiM*,  withoot 
anything  inteimediate.   It  ia  a  yidding  t»  the  senti- 
ment awnkened  by  the  idea  of  the  Infniitc.  and  a  sum- 
ming u|)  of  all  knowledge  aiul  all  duty  in  the  contem- 
plation and  love  of  him"  (I/ttt.  de  la  I'hUoi.  1st  s«t.  vol. 
ii,  lefon  9, 10).   Mysticism,  tbeiefore,  properly  defined, 
ia  the  seienoe  oTtbe  sopematwal  state  ef  tike  hmnan  seal 
manifested  in  the  body  and  in  the  order  efTisible  things 
by  niually  Miiiernatursl  effect.*.    "Mysticism,"  S!*  one 
has  w  ell  ^aiil, "  cie>|iairs  of  I  he  re|,'nlar  prix-e^!'  of  M-ii  i:cc  ; 
it  believes  that  we  may  attain  directly,  without  the  aid 
of  the  senses  or  reason,  and  by  an  inunediate  InlldlkB, 
to  the  real  and  absolute  principle  of  all  truth,  God,  b 
finds  Ciod  either  in  nature,  and  hence  a  piytteat  and 
in'hinili^'ir       -I  ii  i-tn ;  or  in  the  sold,  and  hentv  a 
Moral  and  mtlujihytical  mysticism."    I'hus  raysiicuw 
should  be  divided  Into  two  distinct  branches:  esoter- 
ic, or  inmr  mystlclMi^  sad  esoteric,  or  outward  ssys- 
ticism.    The  ilfM  ia  the  atnity  of  this  popemataral 
state  .  f  the  liiniian  Koul,  meli  n'.  ii  lins  Ik  i  n  dcscribetl 
by  saint.t  and  mystic*.    The  oli>cure,  uidntelligible, 
and  even  absurd  diM  ripiions  given  by  Mystics  of  these 
phenomena,  reproduced  even  by  modem  thenlogieal 
writen,  make  mysticism  synonymoua  with  ftrjMtas 
fi|.       niul  nil  rurtiii*  of  faiiaiiri'tii  and  enthu^is^^m,  etc. 
Thus,  Itnt.M'hnciiler  Ksy-*,  ".Mj.-.licism  is  the  Ixdief 
in  a  continuous,  immediate  action  of  God  on  the  soul, 
produced  by  qtecial  religions  exerdaes,  the  eflSect  of 
which  is  to  enlighten,  aanetiiy,  and  atret^sthen  the 
8«iul.    It  is  therefore  the  faith  in  an  inward  light,  the 
neglect  of  the  written  revelation,  continence,  contem- 
plniioii,  <  (i  .'        t;>cheider  consudcrs  enthu»in^m  as  a 
branch  of  mysticism,  differing  only  in  degree  from  fa- 
naticism :  "  OmnbM  sijnticismum  pne  se  ferro  dicuntur 
ii,  qui  neglectis  aut  repudialis  sanas  rationis  legiboa 
sensihuB  aerioribus  et  phantasije  ludilmis  in  religione 
descrilK  iiilri  i  t  (  iili        iiiiliilgeiites  iiiiiiieilintnrii  i|unn- 
dam  DTum  divinanim  pcreeiitioncm  jai-iant.  Jfy.kticia- 
mus  baud  raro  aMt  in  fanaticum  errorem. "  Acconling 
to  liaae,  the  cooinMNi  and  principal  defect  of  mysticim 
is  its  rejection  frmn  the  domain  of  religious  life  of  alt 
bumnu  kimwleitce  and  geui  nd  la«>,  by  ^^llillJ  indi  r d 
it  diH'*  not  lo-M-  its  intensity  of  feeding.  biU  ii.H  liU-rty, 
and,  becoming  liable  to  every  kind  of  error,  is  padually 
more  inclined  to  supeiatition.   Under  the  inflnence  of 
the  strange  fanciea  of  the  imagination,  it  leads  to  en- 
f  liii»in»ni :  under  that  of  a  Mrong  will,  fo  fanaticif^ro: 
and  uiiiler  llial  of  the  recofjnition  of  a  ii|iirilual  i-phere, 
apart  fn>m  the  medium  of  human  experimental  kri>w|> 
edge,  to  tlteusopby.   Tlic  writers  of  the  rationalistic 
perioid  ^Ts  ample  evidenee  ef  the  eonfiialoa  often  made 
between  mysticism  and  pietian.    Thia  ern>r  has  in 
modem  tinies  been  ooneiMd,  eipeciriily  Igr  the  efibrts 
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«f  Nitncb,  ill  hit  iigtttm  <L  ckrisiUcA'-n  I.fJtrf.  My»- 
tidsBit  thin,  in  Um  abj«etiv«  mimc,  is  the  divine  de- 
ment imparted  to  man  by  tslcraal  or  intenui  com- 

rounication  (for  iiiKtaiicc,  in  the  aammenti),  and  in  the 
8ul)j>ri'tivc  8«ii-»<-  it  it  .H|M-ci:il  i  xju  ri.  iii  i',  visiiins  ftc^ 
aubjeot  to  particular  cuudiliuus  ami  |iroccMcs;  for  al- 
tlUMgh  mail  b  by  nature  wacaplible  oT and  intoaded  fur 
the  nccptioa  of  dtrio*  cmanninioaiioni^  yet  n  eottin 
conduct,  MHoetimea  an  aaeetie  aelf-feoiMincemeot,  an  ab- 
stract imi  of  partly  tlio  sonsual  and  jiartl/  the  s|iiritii.nl 
identity,  is  requiuie  ia  urdor  lu  n-mler  capable  uf 
iceeiTinK  and  tnuhiatanding  thc«ic  supernatural  com- 
mankentions  in  this  natural  Mate  of  esiatence.  It  f«l> 
lows  that,  strictly  speakinir,  every  rdigiona  penon,  aa 
such, if  a  Mystic,eti\  SavH  Mill. "  Whether  in  the  Vedas, 
in  iliR  l'latoiiiiit.4,  or  in  tho  Ilr^^t-liaiis,  myaticistn  in 
neither  more  nor  less  than  ascrihiiif^  objective  existence 
to  the  aubjective  creations  of  our  own  faculties,  to  ideas 
or  fiMlinga  of  the  mind ;  and  believing  that,  by  reiaininp; 
and  contemplating  those  ideaa  of  ila  own  making,  it  can 
read  in  them  what  takes  place  in  the  world  without" 
{Logic,  bk.  v,  ch.  iii.  §  5).  The  inner  life  of  religion  is 
always  mysticaL  My^iirism  in  a  one-sided  roanifesia- 
tion  of  thb  ftiee.  Sa<  k  al.  >.  in  hia  Potemik  (p.  288), 
aoniidcn  tma  nyMidam  aa  tha  inner  portion  of  the 
Cbriatlan  ai^biu  life,  and  ftnatleal  myMiidsn  aa  an 
exaggeration  and  a  ini-conceptiuii  of  iho  rea^onaMf 
views  of  the  (Church.  We  concede  that  mysticism  in 
Iha  prti])er  seiHC,  as  the  imiii>-diate  life  of  the  very  es- 
■ence  of  rdigion,i«  to  be  found  in  the  myatery  of  revela- 
tion, and  is  in  w  fkr  the  very  troth  of  rdigion.  The 
Siiii!"^  y>  ,ir:iiii_-  fi.r  i\\c  invi<«ible  tinds  the  object  of  its 
Ofiiiratiuii  ni  a  sai  rantentJil  union  with  objects  of  it^  de- 
sire. Jacob's  realization  of  the  divine  presence  at  liethel 
was  aa  the  mystic  ladder  of  oommnnication  on  which 
the  angels  of  God  passed  to  and  fro  between  earth  and 
heaven.  By  a  deeper  (generalization,  Stdoroon  saw  in 
the  wivlom  of  (lod  the  Iwiiid  of  union  that  conuecus  the 
fipiril  of  itif  uiiiverM'  wilii  the  S|)irit  of  God.  The  re- 
ligions idea  ha<l  at  that  early  date  its  obverse  side  of 
mystic  impress.  In  the  cognata  theology  of  St.  John 
the  \V«ml  is  the  middle  term  between  earth  and  heaven, 
and  being  f  iod  from  the  beginning,  he  is  still  the  Light 
that  every  man  ili.ni  cunictti  into  the  world. 

Ueuce  the  mystic  principle  is  inseparable  from  true  re- 
]|gimi,ao  far  as  it  sets  the  Invisible  before  the  eye  of 
ftttth  and  cnaUee  the  soul  to  antici|iate  the  futura  Sat 
which  it  was  created.   Hence,  also,  the  less  true  fbrms 


of  religion  have  one  and  all  emiiodied  the  mystic  |ir:n- 
ciple  as  involving  the  very  esin  iice  of  n-ligioii.  I'hera- 
peutic  contemplation  wa^  the  obverse  of  Mosaic  ordi- 
nance; the  Cabala  refined  upon  the  Talauid;  and  Vvt- 
aian  SuAnb  is  as  the  spirit  of  which  the  Koran  is  the 
latter.  Iti  idc  Church  nf  tlie  tith  century  the  psendo- 
IXoi)y.'<i:iu  inV'-ticHin  was  a  reaction  ii|Min  the  dogmatic 
ruling  forced  upon  tlie  Church  by  hen-sy ;  touch  as  the 
mysticism  of  the  Aiombradot,  or  lUuiuinati,  of  iipain 
in  the  Itith  ceutniy  was  called  forth  by  tlie  rigid  ostbo- 
doxy  of  the  Inquisition,  and  Jansenistic  and  tjuietistic 
tenets  by  Jesuitism.  Mysticism  has  been  the  roost 
usual  form  in  which  the  expiring  flama  of  laUgioii  has 

flickered  up  from  its  embers. 

Wc  must  nut  forget,  however,  that  mysticism,  as  a 
qiedal  and  historicai  leligious  manifesution,  is  an  ex- 
ceptional form  of  the  inner  religious  life,  even  indicating 
a  certain  cine-siil.  d  tendency  in  it.  from  «hii  h  real  mys- 
ticism is  to  be  distinguished.  If  we  consider  the  es- 
sence and  life  of  fdigion  in  its  general  manifestation, 
wa  find  it  to  appear  as  a  healthy  lecipcocal  action  of  the 
ohjective  eoosclottsness  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of 

8clf-consciouHnes.s.  Thus  wc  give  the  name  of  uti^stifitm 
to  the  predominating  relation  of  subjective  life  to  (mmI 
revealing  himself  in  it,  and  of  pietUm  to  the  prctiomi- 
nating  relatiuo  uf  Uod  in  the  aubjective  life.  I'be  Mys- 
Uaatmaatbaeoaiiagabaocbed  inClodbycontenplatien, 
the  PielHt  at  imparting  the  divine  character  to  all  his 
In  tlie  iormer,  the  coosciousiicas  of  moral  per- 


sonality is  cast  in  the  shade  ;  in  the  latter,  the  rest  in 
God,  the  solemn  contemplation  of  his  obJectiTO  BM^eatjf, 
predominatesL  Ueace  the  farmer  inclines  to  panthdam. 
Where  the  personality  u  not  sim|  >ly  s[>iritually  sacrificed, 
but  great  iniporiaiH  e  is  nlladieii  to  transcvnd<  iiL  r.  .i.ti-m- 
plation  of  (iud,  man  Kises  with  the  clear  perception  of 
hia  own  personality  that  also  of  tho  personality  of  God. 
The  Other  tendency,  on  the  contrary,  inclines  to  dualism, 
and  even  to  polytheism,  although  never  degenerating  so 
far  wliere  in'Muitliei-itn  is  recngnised.  Wlu'ii  man  n  tlects 
in  a  one-silled,  meth>Klical  manner  on  the  exhibition 
of  the  divine  in  its  subjective  action,  instead  of  acting 
before  God  with  a  simple  consciousness  of  God,  be  is  kd 
to  a  lasting  dtsonion  of  hb  eonseioosness;  i.e.to  a  dis> 
tinction  tn'twoen  the  iilea  of  the  divine  and  his  life. 
This  partiality,  degenerating  into  morbitlness.  leads  <tn 
the  one  side  into  mysticism,  on  the  other  into  pietism. 
The  Mystic  loses  his  clear  sclf-consciousncas  in  obscure, 
arbitrary,  ascetic,  and  ecstatic  coticeptiona, or  father  Id 
a  passive  ex|)erience  of  the  divine ;  moral  piety  would 
be  the  remedy.  I'ietism,  on  the  contrary,  litses  itself  in 
self-made  stibjeclivc  religious  laws  ami  self-torments; 
its  natural  remedy  would  be  a  healthy  mysticism.  The 
Mystic  loses  himself  in  God,  and  cherishes  the  desire  to 
paasively  aulEtr  Gud  to  act  in  liini,  instead  of  giving 
himself  personally  over  to  a  personal  Ood,  and  thus  And* 

ing  himself  glorilied ;  wliile  the  I'ietist  I'.s.  s  the  inward 
presence  of  God  U'caiisc  he  docs  nut  liberate  the  feeling 
of  his  perstmality  from  subjective,  egotistical  limits  and 
religious  self-contemplation  by  subjecting  it  to  the  par> 
eonality  of  God.  Thus,  dogmatically  defined,  mysti- 
cism wouM  be  reliirii'U  with  an  exrr^'ivi-  fl  ji  i  tlvc  ten- 
dency, or  religion  in  tlie  form  of  a  central  life  of  feeling, 
of  immettiate  tlionghl,  of  contemplative  and  intuitive 
knowledge,  which,  acoomiianied  by  an  ascetic  tendencji 
seelu  principally  to  lose  itself  rjiti  tuffotMt  in  the  De- 
ity. Conipareil  with  the  religious  and  the  ethical  ele- 
ment in  liiitnan  life,  or  with  the  ctMist  iuusnc  ss  of  night 
and  that  of  day  time,  mysticism  is  a  Waning  towarils 
the  tirst  form  of  consciousness.  "  If  we  were  required 
to  define  mysticism,**  aaya  Stawdl,  "we  abonld  tell  it 
the  setting  up  of  persoaal  thoughts  and  feelings  as  the 
standard  of  truth  or  as  the  rule  of  action.  Hy  mysti- 
cal views  of  the  spiritual  life  we  iintler  iand  jtucli  v  iews 
of  that  life  aa  arc  adjusted  by  iliis  Ktaitdard  or  ordere*! 
by  this  rule.  The  relation  of  such  \  iewa  to  our  present 
thenM  will  be  found  ia  the  Saei  that  men  ascribe  this 
inward  standard  of  truth  and  ntle  of  action  to  the  direct 

inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tlie  mystical  views 
may  be  regarded  under  differeni  as|«  cts,  as  (1 1  s|)ecula- 
tive,  (2)  contemplative,  (3)  iinngin.itive,  or  i  i)  pracU- 
caL  Speculative  mysticism  lias  found  its  place  in  the 
schools  of  phili>'<ophy  and  of  morals ;  contemplative 
mysticism  has  been  the  resourc*-  of  the  tm  iliiati ve.  the 
tranquil,  or  the  enthusiastic;  imaginatut-  iiiysiicLsm 
deludes  the  visionary;  practical  mysticism  misleads 
the  fanatic."  Fur  a  hiatorical  developmcut  of  mystical 
Tiews,  see  HrSTtcs.   (J.  H.  W.) 

MystiCB  are  religionists  who  jinifess  a  pure  and 
sublime  ilevotion.  accompanied  with  a  <li.»interesie<l  love 
of  God,  free  from  s(lti>li  considerations;  and  \tc- 
lieve  that  the  writings  which  reveal  to  them  the  story 
of  the  eupematural  have  a  nifttk  and  Udim  sense, 
which  roust  be  sought  after  in  order  to  com|>rehend 
their  true  import.  Under  this  name  some  mnlerstand 
all  thos^^  uiiu  prnfew  to  know  how  they  are  inwanlly 
taught  of  GckI.  Myslitrs  have  oxiste<l  from  the  time  when 
men's  thoughts  began  to  be  turned  in  word  u|s>n  theni- 
eeireSL  **  In  all  religions  writings  in  wliich  Uie  affec- 
tions come  in,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Saturdnjf  Rrriew, 

'.  "there  must  be,  if  it  is  real,  an  element  more  or  less  of 
what  must  lioar  the  name  of  m\  »iici?.m.  It  is  simply 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  there  caimot  be  |n>etry 

1  without  feelii^t,  or  art  without  insight,  or  affection  and 
IHendship  without  warmth  of  heart.**   Yet  ae  there  ait 

fal^e  p<H'lry  and  fnl-'  .iri,  and  extravairaut  and  falsest 
I  feclious,  so  there  u»  u  lolse  aud  mistaken  direction,  aa 
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well  nn  a  (rue  and  right  one,  nf  (ho  rtlifjioiis  aflV-ctions; 
•toil  it  socms  hanlly  sayiiif,'  ttHi  tnuch  to  aflirm  that  tlic 
miicbicr  done  to  rvligion  «uil  i<>  humaa  aodcty  hy  the 
miMKnetion  of  the  relfgiotti  «f^knw  w,  ■*  fiir  as  we 
i-nn  f .  out  of  all  pro]mrtion  ftrcntcr  fhatj  that  diMie  liy 
iiitt  Ihi tuiil  <Tr>)r,  ami  liy  iIk-  <livision!i  crpaiod  liy  what 
has  been  (ici'tmil  intfllcciual  error.  I'crli.ni-t  it  is  rmly 
to  be  pAraUclc«l  ia  the  miachicf  done  by  miMlirccte*!  m>- 
dal  ailSKtioniu  Intdlectual  error  at  U<a8t  does  not  di- 
rectly sap  men's  atrength ;  and  often,  in  ihc  canicst  con- 
Hict  to  which  \t  lead*,  it  jmn-okes  ilie  force  which  is  to 
ovtrtlirow  it  ur  kf<  )i  it  in  i-lii-fk.  IJnl  tlip  disasirr*  nri<- 
iny  out  of  the  TiiiMlircction  of  the  n-li^jious  airociions 
bftvc  boon  of  a  moro  fatal  iiaiuri>.  They  imliidf  not 
merely  all  tbe  tniu  of  eviia  attending  on  what  ia  furcetl, 
unreal,  and  hollow,  bat  the  IrreparaMe  exhatistkm,  and 
woakni'jis.  and  failure  i  f  ti  in',  wliii  !i  suce<'cds  the  fever 
of  minds  wound  up  to  overMlraiued  litalcs  of  exaltation ; 
the  erediifity,  the  mad  adf-conceit,  and  the  iK-rverM- 
erookedaesa  which  item  can  bo  cured;  and  iu  oppo- 
nenti  and  lookers^,  influenced  by  the  reaction  of  lti^- 

guat,  there  rcsidt  the  -ei  |itiriMTi,  the  hari'nes«,  and  the 
aDOeking and  cruel  ti'm|>er,  wiruh  the  .<i^ht  of  foUy,  aii<l 
poaribly  adfilhncs.0.  clothini;  them!u-lve!>  with  the  most 
augnat  daima  and  taking  the  holiest  namca  in  vain, 
muat  ioevitablf  call  forth  and  cmiflnB. 

Christian  njlticbni  dcclarcii,  in  the  language  of  Van- 
cal,  that  the  head  has  n>asons  ofitsown  which  the  ncsou 
knows  not  of;  or.  in  the  words  of  I'aid,  that  the  wisiiom 
of  (iod  ia  a  mysten*  which  the  natural  man  recciveth 
not  (I  Oor.  ii,  6-16).  In  tbia  general  Bcnsc  nearly  all 
Christians  now  recognise  an  element  of  mysticism  in 
the  (;os|h1;  i.e.  they  rocotniiac  that  ClirUiian  oxpori- 
enee  1i.|h  <li  ],|h>  whirli  [he  iiatnr:!l  rcavmi  c-iiiU'it  .--Miinil  ; 
that  there  arc  truths  which  the  spiritual  m  n-^'  |k  rceivcs, 
but  whicb  tba  natural  scnaa^nrveasDn.  cannot  rccogniie 
or  denooatrale,  tbougb  it  nmy  perceive  that  tliey  are 
consonant  with,  or  at  least  not  antagonistic  to,  nsMm. 
It  will  Ik-  readily  wen.  however,  from  what  we  have 
said  above,  that  thi:^  doctrine  is  liable  (o  pcrvcniion; 
and,  historically,  it  has  been  |>crrene«l.  In  a  bistur- 
ical  surrey  of  tbe  MysticO)  we  And  that  they  embrace 
various  daa8es,(h>m  those  who  held  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines of  the  CInireli,  but  in  the  form  of  an  oxi>eri- 
enoe  rather  than  as  a  do;j^ia  or  M^tetn  of  philosophy, 
to  those  who  not  only  undervalue  but  actually  rejiudi- 
ate  all  doctrinal  theology,  and  reduce  theology  from  a 
qrstCD  of  truth  to  a  dream.  Yet  all  of  them,  however 
widely  apart  in  many  respectf<,  npn-c  in  thin,  that  ther 
seek  to  dei*clop  in  the  human  heart  dir.ii;t<  rf  sti  rlnrss  of 
love,  without  other  motives,  and  pr.iiVs,  tM  f  i  t,  in  ilu- 
enjoyment  of  the  temper  itM-if,  an  abiuidant  reward, 
while  passive  contemplation  is  (he  state  of  perftetion  to 
which  they  aspire,  'fhey  lay  little  or  no  ctress  npon 
the  outwanl  ceremonies  and  onlinnnccs  of  rclifi'iou,  hut 
dwell  eliiedy  ti]'r.ii  ilie  iiuninl  oyni'v'iif  of  the  ndiid. 
It  is  nut  uncomnioii  fur  theui  to  allegorize  certain  pas- 
sages of  Scripture;  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  deny 
the  literal  sense  oa  having  an  allusion  to  the  tnwanl 
experience  of  belierers.  Thus,  according  to  them,  the 
Word  .Terusaleni,  w  hirh  is  the  name  of  the  ra[iital  of 
Judica, signifies,  €///<//'/n'c(i//y,  the  Churoh  niiliiaiit,  wr- 
aUg,  a  believer,  and,  mtfttrrwufly,  hea\  cn."  That  sub- 
lime passage  also  in  tienesis,  ^  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light,"  which  is,  oeeoiding  to  the  letter,  phys- 
ii  al  liu-ht,  hiu'iiifics,  allcgftrintUi/,  the  Messinli,  vhnal- 
l</,  ^raie.  ami.  lui/ffrn'oiif/i/,  beatitude,  or  the  li^ht  of 
glory.  All  this  appears  to  be  harmless,  yet  we  must 
lie  careful  not  to  give  way  to  the  aallies  of  a  lively  im- 
agination ki  ioterpmliig  Scripture.  Thus  Woulaion  is 
said  to  have  been  lo<l  to  reject  the  Old  Testament  hy 
■piritunlizing  and  allegorizing  the  New.  That  nrnoug 
t\\'f  t  last  of  i!e\  out  men  there  was  often  grtuiine  I'i'  ly. 
with  a  living  failh  which  realized  Christ  within  thim 
the  hope  of  glo^i  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  delusion 
ooon  apnng  ap,  and  umn,  given  to  mental  intravcnion, 
tnistook  the  dreams  of  thdr  own  tfiitemjered  imagina- 


tion for  n'alitie.i,    .Sud<lcn  impressions  were  cherished" 
as  the  illajw  of  the  Spirit,  and  pictures  of  morbid  fancy 
were  bailed  as  exhibiting  the  udurs,  huea,  and  riches  of 
a  spiritual  paradise. 

'{'he  fonns  of  thought  ami  m<»des  of  action  in  which 
inysiicLsm  has  Ik'pii  develo|)ed  in  different  fieriods  and 
among  different  nations  arc  almit<tt  inliinlely  varied. 
Mysticism  lias  ap|iearcd  in  the  loAiest  abstract  s{iccu- 
lation,  aitd  in  the  grossest  and  most  aensnous  Idolatfy. 
It  has  allied  itself  with  theism,  atheism,  and  pantheism. 
Vaughan,  in  his  //ours  irifh  the  .Vyttics,  divi«lca  Mystics 
into  three  classes:  iIjc  ZVc-yvi/Z/ff/V,  the  T/irDfipftir,  nnd 
the  Thturgie.  I'lider  the  first  clasw,  or  the  Theopathista^ 
are  indudcd  all  those  who  ni^n  them!>clves.  in  a  paa- 
sivtiy  inove  or  less  absolute,  to  an  imagined  divine  man- 
iftistation.  Th9  Thensophists,  again,  are  those  who 
form  a  tlieory  of  (!ikI,  or  the  work*  of  (  Jud,  which  has 
not  reason,  but  an  inspiration  of  their  own  for  its  basiA. 
Finally,  the  Theurgists  include  all  who  claim  snpi  rnatu- 
ral  iKWCfa  gencndly  thioHgh  oonvwrse  with  tbe  wodd 
of  spirits. 

Jlinds  prei!i!-|><i'ed  to  ni\slicism  have  Ivren  found 
in  every  ago  and  in  every  c<iuniry.  '1  he  carlieot 
mysticism,  that  of  IiicUa,  as  exhibitnl  in  the  Uhaga- 
vat  Utta  race  Hinui-imiJ,  appears  not  in  a  mdimcnt- 
aI  and  initial  fomt  hot  folly  developed,  and  as  cum- 
plrte  as  it  has  ever  manifested  ilaelf  in  tnodtrn  Cliris- 
trndoni.  The  JcHish  Mystics  are  to  be  found  .".i  an 
(.-irly  jx'riod  among  the  a-scetic  T/imipniiir,  a  sect 
similar  to  the  Kssoitca.  "The  soul  of  man,"  saiil  thcy^ 
"is  divine,  and  bis  highest  wtodotn  ts  to  tiecome  as 
much  as  fxissiblc  a  stranger  to  the  body,  with  its  em- 
barrassing appetites.  (lod  has  breathed  into  man  from 
ln  avcn  a  puriiiMi  of  bis  own  di\  inily.  Th;it  \v!iii  b  is 
divine  is  indivisible.  It  may  be  extended,  but  it  is  in- 
capable of  separation.  Consider  how  vast  is  the  range 
of  our  thought  over  the  past  and  the  future,  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth.  This  alliance  with  an  upper  worhl 
of  which  we  are  cdtiM-ioiiM  woidd  Ite  imiKKS-iiblc  were  not 
the  soul  of  man  an  indivisible  portion  of  that  divine  ami 
blessed  .Spirit.  Contemplation  of  (he  Divine  EsM  tirc  is 
the  noblest  experience  (if  man  {  it  is  tbe  only  mcaua  of 
attaining  to  the  highest  truth  and  rirtoe,  and  therein 
to  behold  'iod  is  the  constimmation  of  our  happines.s 
here."  Jewish  mysticism,  combined  with  the  pnifound 
philosophy  of  I'lato,  gave  rise  to  the  Neo-I'latonie 
school,  which,  as  shown  in  the  teaching  of  I'lotinus,  its 
fbnnder,  was  thoroughly  myotietd.  The  Mystic  acenrd- 
ing  to  this  sect,  contemplates  the  divine  i>erfeciion«.  in 
himself;  and  iu  the  ecstatic  suie,  individuality,  mem- 
ory, lime,  spare,  phenomenal  eontfadktiona  and  higicd 
distinctions,  all  vanish. 

In  the  Chuich,  Mystics  sprang  up  in  its  earliest  doyi, 
They  were  to  be  net  with  in  large  numbers  in  the  2d 
and  8d  centurico.  But  little  is  known  of  them  histori- 
cally. Their  existence  and  iidlnence,  )iowt  v<  r.  i>;  mani- 
fest from  the  strange  theological  coloring  of  the  writings 
of  some  Church  fotbcn.  The  principles  from  which 
Christian  mysticism  sprangaremon readily asccrt .lined, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  it  Imek  to  the  allegori/ii  g 

vxc'^r-ii  of  the  .Mexandrian  '■.  V.iml  <if  tin  .  the  re- 
mote source  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
rhilo  (<i.  v.).  The  historical  treatises  of  this  writer 
were  evidently  composed  for  HellenisUe  ivadera,and  set 
(inth  such  Ikets  of  Jewish  history  a*  were  known  to 
every  chiM  under  synagogal  disci[iHne.  Hi*  poriz* 
ing  treatises  were  addres«»d  to  that  partii  nlar  plm.-c  of 
the  Jewisli  mind  which  is  dimly  indicated  in  the  I'rov- 
crfas  of  ^)olomon.  more  clearly  in  the  wniings  of  tbe 
Son  of  SIraeh,  and  which  became  a  role  of  life  in  the 
Therapeutie  of  Alexandria.  At  Alexandria  the  literary 
Jew  added  the  study  of  Plato  to  the  teachings  of  the 
I_')w,  nnd  Ic.-irni  il  t-i  tt,i'  aiitliri>]"iri)(.rphi>m  of 

tin-  latter  by  the  transcendental  notions  of  the  Deity 
coiiveyt  d  in  the  purest  form  of  Greek  phil(>iM>phy.  By 
a  natural  pn^greasion  the  anthropi^pathic  <iescriptions  of 
tbe- Sacred  Book  wtte  spiritually  itucrpnted  as  divina 
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dfaooty,  ami  in  tim*  tin  wbtde  letter  of  the  Law  ww  re- 1  a  tme  ^^bciuioo  of  whai  be  ia,  Nc|{Btian  and  afflr- 
ffwded  onlfae  aveil  that aeraemd deep  myitieal  trathe  matioa, aeeoidtaglr, eomtitatetlie  two  opiweed  and  jret 

from  the  vuljfar  pano;  a\tioy  r<J  iravrn  dWtjyoptirat '  Mmultanenu:^  methwls  he  lays  df.'vii  f  ir  the  knowlidtjf 
arc  the  w<ir(U  <if  I'hilii.  This  t«  the  true  ori;;in  of  the  i)f  the  Infinite.  Theso  two  jmili'*,  tlio  I  in  .\'rt/(iiit  it 
allcftoriziiii;  IkhiI  of  exeupjiin  that  wan  ili-vcloped  in  (or  Apo|ihatii  a  i  an. I  tlit-  \'ui  A  finnalirtt  (or  Catapha- 
the  catechetical  Khool  nf  Ait^xamlrin  hr  Clement  and  tic«),  conaltttitc  the  founiiation  of  his  mysticinn.  Tliey 
Origen,  and  continued  elitewhere  by  Tlicophilus  of  An-  arc  diatinguiahed  and  elabarated  in  evety  part  of  bb 
tioch,  Hilary,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Ephtaeaa  Synia,  and  |  writings.  The  positive  ia  the  deacending  proceeii.  In 
the  eider  MacariuA.  '  the  path  downwaril*  from  God,  through  inferior  exist- 

The  number  of  tho  ."My»tici  imt  l  ir:,-.-  iti  the   cnccs  tin-  Kiviiii'  H;  iiii:  may  1»'  ■-;n,l  (.1  hfivc  iiiaiiy 

Charch  until  the  fith  ct'niury,  wln-a  ilicy  rapidly  in-  names:  the  ne;;3tive  metlioil  is  one  of  n»<-ont ;  in  that 
creased,  under  the  influence  <>f  the  (irccian  writings  of  i  (lod  ia  regarded  as  nameless  the  iii.H«:rutal>le  Anony- 
tba  paaudo-Dionyaiiia  the  Areopagite  (q.  ^  ^hao  1  mow.  The  aymbolical  or  viaable  ia  thua  uppoeed,  in 
supposed  and  reputed  dlseiple  of  Paul.  It  waa  at  i  the  PUtonist  style,  to  the  myatieal  or  ideal  To  aaaevt 
tliis  tiino  -that  is.  shortly  aflrr  the  ('oii*tflntinopoli- '  anything  conccriiiriL,' -i  (  IihI  who  is  alK)vc  all  affirmation 
tan  (  ouneil  of  A.l>.  5;!;$— that  the  Diunysian  mystical  i»  U>  apeiak  in  tigurc— to  veil  him.  The  more  you  deny 
viewH  freely  circulatoil,  ami  inade  many  converts.  The  concerning  him,  the  more  of  auch  veils  do  you  laoMTf. 
Dionyaiana,  by  preiendii^  to  higher  degreea  of  perfec-  lie  eonpatea  the  nagatira  OMibod  of  speaking  cotwen* 

ing  the  Supieme  to  the  operation  ofthe  aeulptor,  who 
strike*  off  frafcmrnt  nftcr  frnu'uvnt  nf  the  marhle.  and 
progresM-s  by  diminution."  1  lu  sr  early  Mystics,  it  may 
be  ailded,  denied  that  man  could  by  labor  or  study  excite 
thia  celeatial  flame  in  his  breast  \  and  therefore  they  dia> 
appnored  li%Uy  oTtba  atlerapta  of  thoae  who^  by  dafl- 
nhionsi,  abstract  theorems,  and  pmfotmd  s|)ecidBtion9, 
endeavore<l  to  form  distinct  notions  of  truth,  and  discover 
it«  hidilcii  nature.  Un  the  contrary',  they  maintained 
Deity.  The  hii;h(^st  attainment  in  Chri-itian  philosophy  !  that  silence,  tranquillity,  repose,  and  solitude,  aocompa> 
he  teaches  is  to  behold  in  spirit  and  to  become  one  with  '  nied  with  such  acta  aa  might  tend  to  extenuate  and  ex> 


tion  than  otbar  Chriatiam^  and  practidng  great 

tPritii"^.  rapidly  advanced  their  <-\»'-p,  especially  in  the 
Ea-iicrn  jirovinces.  Dionysian  opinioiii*  were  set  forth 
in  the  works  entitled  Mystical  Thfolttf/y,  the  Divine 
Name*,  the  i/eaeenli/  /iirrarckj/,  and  the  £eeUriatlieai 
ffittard^  The  object  «fthaautbar«fHMB«wrltiii||i 
waa  to  give  a  Platonic  development  and  coloring  to  the 
deep  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  lead  the 
soul  on  by  contemplative  energy  to  adiMiitI'>a  with  the 


God,  who  ia  neither  darknaas  nor  light,  naithar  M|pitive 
norpoaltiire.  Three  stepslead  to  this  bllasfitleonsnmma- 

tuiii  :  iinrifi.'jitiiin.  illumination,  and  vision  ii—nrrriia)  — 
terni-i  adopted  tVoni  the  vari<ius  grailes  of  Klou>iinian  in- 
itiation (I'luU  /'<'  .  2(1).  A  moradiioet  application  of 
the  terminology  of  heathen  myatieim  waa  nade  by  thia 
writer  when  he  gave  Ita  title  to  the  worit  De  Mftltea 
Thfii^nrfi  i.  A  copy  of  the  preteiidcil  worki  rrf  Diony- 
siu^  wa-i  :«'nt  by  MnlbuH  to  Louin  the  Meek  in  the  year 
which  kindled  the  flame  of  mysticism  in  the  West- 
ern provinces,  and,  filling  the  Latiiia  with  the  moat  an- 
thiaiaatie'adarimilan  of  thaaa  new  opSnioaB,  «onaidai^ 

ably  infloaaoad  the  thought  ofthe  Western  Church  of 


haust  the  body,  were  the  means  by  which  the  hidden 
and  internal  word  was  excited  to  produce  its  latent  rir^ 

tuea,  and  to  instruct  men  in  the  kn  iwlcdfre  of  divine 
thinga.  They  reasoned  as  follows:  Those  "who  be- 
hold, with  a  noUe  contempt,  all  human  affairs,  wh<j  turn 
away  their  ayaa  ftom  taneatiial  raoitie^  aod  ahut  all 
the  avenoca  of  the  ontwanl  annea  agiimt  the  conta- 
gious influpnce:^  i.f  a  ni.iti-ri.il  world,  roust  necc!*.virily 
return  to  <iiH|  when  the  spirit  is  thus  disengaged  from 
the  itn|M^diments  which  prevent  that  happy  union;  and 
in  thia  bleaaed  franw  tbqr  not  only  et^oy  tnasprei^bla 
nptnna  ftoea  that  oommnnion  with  the  Soprane  Being, 
but  are  invested  also  with  the  inestimable  privilege  of 


the  Middle  Ages.  John  Hcotus  EriRen.i  translaleil  the  contemplating  truth  undr-^xniHeJ  and  uncorrn[)ted  in  its 
writings  of  DionysiuH  into  I-alin  by  the  command  of   native  jiurity,  while  others  behold  it  in  a  vitiated  and 


Charles  the  Bald,  an<l  left  them  as  a  model,  of  which 
the  St.  Vlctoire  achoolmen  afterwanls  made  use.  We 


delusive  form."  Dante,  himself  an  exponent  of  Plato'a 
.S>sipaafiii%  periupa  drew  from  thenee  the  inffmrinff 


hsfa  seen  in  the  article  Dioxtsics  that  these  writings  '  thought  of  his  ncatricc.  The  further  develr>pment  of 
are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  f>t\\  or  Bth  century.  \  the  Platonic  idea  by  the  Neo-Plaioni'to— I'lotinus.  I'or- 

f)ne  ofthe  most  recent  critics  on  thii  hu'iji  :t.  Dr.  Weit-   (ihyry,  and  rnulii-i  -  ii  closidy  cipi.  d  in  the  iibstraction 
cott  (f  'liii/fmp.  Ret.  May,  1HG7),  attributes  the  author-  t»f  the  mundane  from  the  gn»*icr  thou>;ht,  and  the  unity 
'  •     .1-1-*—  of  rtivine  contemplation  to  which  Dionysiua  aspired. 


ship  to  Home  writer  of  Um  KdeHene  school  at  tha  latter 
and  of  the  fith  or  ooaiinaiwaauiit  of  tho  6tb  oentury. 
Tho  immediate  sooroe  of  Dionysian  mvatidan  was  cer- 
tainly the  Si/mjHmHin  of  I'lalo.  in  which  the  function 
of  Ero*  \:s  de-*cri!K'd  as  the  medium  fif  intimate  com- 
munication Im  tiveen  (Jod  and  man :  filling  every  void 
place  tlirougbout  the  uiiivene,and  binding  togethor  all 
ita  paita,  oelaalial  and  nundane,  in  ono  eompact  body 

of  love  ( St/mpofttim.  2f>2.  E ).  S.iys  fine,  the  ^fystics  of 
the  early  I'liiirch,  led  on  by  Dionysius,  '•  pr<KW<led  uj>on 


He  plougiicd,  aa  Fabricins  says  (/»  V'H.  Prodi,  I*rdeg. 
xii),  with  the  Keo-Pktonic  heifer  fcomp.  I^ipton,  /a- 

trixLto  Itnm  C uht'n  fit-D  Ti  i'iti'^r.i  an  fii'ini/n.  \Iii  i.  The 
great  end  at  which  he  airne<l  was  to  ^how  how,  by 
means  of  an  intermediate  mediatorial  hierarchy,  man 
may  bold  conmunioa  with  theaa  iwJfatial  powatit  older 
above  order,  untU  ho  topoaea  on  the  immediate  eontooH 
plati(m  of  (iml  biaaaalft  But  he  seems  to  wander  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  Church.    The  celestial  hierarchy 


the  known  diwtrini'  of  ihi'  I'hitonic  school,  which  was  in  this  scheme  repl  ue-i  the  meiliatorial  functions  ofthe 
also  adopted  by  Origen  and  bis  disciples,  that  'the  di-  Uedcemer  of  mankind ;  he  hiaaelfdeflaea  thia  hierarchy 


vino  nature  was  influed  ttuw^h  all  bunan  aoola;*  or 

that  the  faculty  of  reason,  from  which  proceed  the  health 
and  vigor  ofthe  mind,  was  an  emanation  from  God  into 


(Cat  nitr.  in,  1)  aa  a  divine  order,  aeieaea  and  energy 
standing  in  cIo-M^t  comiection  with  the  attrilmifi  •>(  the 
Deitv;  it  is  in  fiii  t.  .m  exact  reflex  of  thow  attributes 


the  huin.in  soul,  and  coinpr.  li.  n  led  in  it  the  principles  The  works  of  Dionyj^iiis  were  exjilained  as  genuine  in  a 
aiui  elcmcnu  of  all  truth,  human  and  divine."    ".\ll !  commentary  by  Maximus,lbc  nwnk,  of  Constantinople, 


that  exists,"  asys  Vaughan,  in  deeeriliiiig  the  Dionysian 
aentimanta, "  thia  Myatiki  icgaida  aa  a  agrnabolieal  mani- 
ftstation  of  the  raperexiatent.   What  we  call  creation 


who  oompoaed  also  an  allegorialnfc  woilt  on  the  Utoigy, 
with  tlie  title  Mj/tlagogia,  very  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Dionysian  views.   This  work  still  hss  a  value  as 


is  the  divine  allei^ory.    In  nature,  in  S<  ri|>ture.  iii  Ir.a-  exhibiting  the  LitOTgy  of  UlO  Ulfok  CblUtb  oCtllo7tll 

dition,  (loil  is  re\  eab'd  only  in  figures.     This  sacre<i  century. 

imagery  should  I'c  >iiidied,  but  in  such  study  we  are  ;  Maximus  forms  a  middle  term  Itetween  the  so-callad 
■till  far  from  any  adequate  cogniaaooe  of  tlie  divine  na-  j  Aroo|tagita  and  Krigena.  We  And  in  hia  SckoHa  on 
tine.   God  ia  above  all  negation  and  aflimatinn ;  in  (tregnry  of  Naxiansom  the  same  transcendental  nodooi 

him  Riich  contraries  are  at  once  identified  and  tnui-  of  the  l)i  iry  and  of  the  divino  iniinatRtu  e  in  the  world 
acendetl.    But  by  negation  we  approach  moat  neatly  to  i  of  matur,  which  only  u  by  virtue  of  that  immaaeaoet 
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Aa  snpni-flubatantial  {ifwtpovaioc),  1^><mI  has  nothing  in 
oommon  with  any  known  thing,  but  ao  far  aa  Ike  «M  b 
manifeated  in  being  it  ia  multiAmn;  and  coaTeiidy» 

the  nndtirorm,  by  involution,  is  aatMtantialljr  oiMk  It 

antici|>ate«  «he  Spinozi^t  "Allcs  ist  Kins,  und  Eins  i»t 
Alles."  Man  havini;  had  an  eternal  ixi^tence  in  the 
ideality  of  the  Divine  Being,  pertakefl  of  that  Iteitit;. 
FriNO  the  diTiae  tubttaiiM  be  cornea  forUi,«nd  into  that 
mbetame  be  tetann,  •  eonramoMidan  appMvntljr  but 
little  removed  from  the  Ninvana  <  <\.\A  of  the  Indian  the- 
ooupliy.  Man,  lH>tli  in  his  orii^iii  nml  in  his  future  deft- 
tiny,  i»  inipensonnl.  As  uniting  in  unc  the  material 
and  intellectual,  he  xa  a  microcneoiic  representation  of 
tlie  nniverse ;  as  the  crowning  cllbrt  of  creation,  he  em- 
bodies in  himself  the  future  recepitalatioD  of  aU  things 
in  (>od.  Sul^tantial  union  with  the  IMty  is  only  po»- 
sililc  in  liumaii  nature:  anil  it  was  made  possible  to  nil 
by  the  union  of  manhood  and  (iodhead  in  l.'hrisi. 
Theieby  man'!<  ypirit  Mtara  up  to  (iod  through  the  en- 
ergy of  the  will,  and  the  incanietion  of  the  Wurd  is 
per]>etuM«l  In  the  indirfdueL  By  means  of  his  own 
free  will  man  may  lie  raisei!  more  nnii  mon-  alxive  tlie 
trammels  of  the  body,  and  be  formed  in  (Jud.  Aa  (mhI 
18  man  by  incarnation,  ao  nun  tbriHigh  grace  is  divinely 
finmed,  aod  ia  one  with  God.  God  thromgh  1ot«  be- 
eame  man;  roan  thmogh  knre,  and  by  Tirtne  of  the 
incarnation.  Ijrrnmea  (itnl.  It  n  t  onn-  for  nil.  hut 
by  an  indefectible  continiiancr  m  all  and  through  all, 
the  whole  ma-ss  of  humanity,  that  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  is  perfected.  These  opinioas  were  not  held 
only  by  their  aathor.  The  writings  of  Masinras,  with 
Krii;<  iin'!»  tran?<Iation  of  Dionysius,  circulated  freely,  and 
amonj;  the  theologians  of  the  West  hel|K'd  to  raise  schu- 
lastic  thought  from  its  dry  dialectics,  and  to  create  a 
taste  for  spiritual  contemplation.  They  even  reached 
the  aednded  moaks  in  tlieir  cells,  end  led  them  to  spec- 
ulate 80  boldly  that  they  fell  into  the  wildest  extrava- 
gances. One  of  the  most  favorable  examples  of  this 
meiU:evnl  iiU'oa^iir  tendency  is  to  U:  found  in  St.  Ber- 
nard, of  ('lair\aux.  who,  in  his  ileep  appreciation  of 
things  unseen,  .•«tai«iiH  fortli  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
BBateriaUaaa  of  Abelard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Fot^  fas  he 
went  so  flir  as  to  identify  his  own  thoughts  with  the 
mind  of  (Jod.  Full  of  monastic  prepos.iessions,  Bernard 
apumed  the  flesh,  and  sought  to  hm'  hy  abstraction 
iCritO  fllO  immediate  vision  of  heaveidy  thiiig.<.  He  d«- 
Bomoed  rtaaon  and  the  dialectics  of  the  achoola.  Two 
canons  (rfStYktoire,  sdeeted  apparently  for  their  Inn- 
drcd  tone  of  my-tii-  tlioujiht  Hugo  de  St.Victoire  Ix'- 
ing  of  Saxon,  Uiehard  of  Iri-.li  cxlrai'tion  —  did  not, 
however,  like  St.  Hernnrd.  opjMiM-  scholaslicism,  but 
lather  threw  a  fen'or  into  ilie  ttieology  of  the  schools, 
the  cold  reamdng  of  whieh  was  seen  by  them  to  chill 
down  religious  warmth.  The  eonoeptiun  of  Hugo  on 
ever}'  other  subject  was  "moidded  by  his  thc<dogy.  and 
that  thii>](tt;y  is  tliroughout  sacramental"  (Maurice. 
Mfdurval  I'hihmphy,  iv,74).  Mysticism,  as  applied  to 
this  school,  means  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  things 
of  faith,  a  realization  by  the  spirit  of  the  unseen  ivorldf 
and  is  ver^*  far  from  implying  the  unintelligible  mus- 
ings of  the  enllm.-i.ist,  nr  any  oiln  r  '■r.iM.  tnrmnl  gene- 
talijuition  of  a  later  i)erioil"  (^Maurii-e,  Mtdiifi:  Phil,  iv, 
41).  Fuller,  in  his  Church  Jlittory,  speaking  of  this 
period  of  mysticism,  qnaintly  sa^'s:  "The  adioolnen 
piiinripally  employed  themsdves  In  knottr  and  thorny 
questions  of  di^iniiy;  indeed,  as  .nuch  who  live  in  I»ti- 
don  aiul  like  populous  places  having  but  little  ground 
for  their  foundations  to  build  houses  on,  may  l)o  said  to 
cnlaige  the  Intiubh  of -their  bouses  in  htijfhf,  so  the 
aehoolmen  of  this  age,  faidiing  tlie  latitude  of  geneml 
Iciiniing  and  language,  thought  to  enlarge  tlieir  active 
niiiid-i  by  mounting  up.  so  improving  their  small  Uit- 
Unn  "  illi  tovM  ring  sp» lulalions — thought  i>ome  nfiliings 
mystical  that  mi^/ht  not,  more  of  things  difficult  that 
tould  not,  moitof  things  curious  that  need  not  be  known 
to  na."  Indeed,  the  schoolman  and  the  Myatic  were  at 
lUa  time  generally  regarded  as  ibnnidable  antagoniais. 


Yet  it  is  apparent  now  that  the  schoolman  and  the 
Hyatie  ara  not  ao  eonsUntly  antagonistie  aa  1m»  been 
aappesed,  and  an  assuredly  alike  in  ooa  nqiact— ft>r 
the  iMildings  of  the  latter,  with  fmmdarions  both  very 

small  and  ver^-  in^iuflii-i*  nt,  ri;*e  into  the  very  rloucls. 
We  wish  that  the  ari  hilcctural  analngy  coidil  !«■  carried 
further,  and  that  a  Thcologiral  und  Si  iciailii-  Ibiilding 
Act  could  forbid  the  ereetioos  of  theories  above  a  oeitaia 
height  without  a  pmponiooate  soUdity  of  fbondatioa. 
At  the  head  of  the  Mysli<^  of  tlii-i  time  stands  HagOk 
Yet  it  was  not  his  but  Walter  »  niyMic-iMii  which  was 
in  direct  antagonism  with  the  8<-lioliii!.tic  system,  bis 
<  'onti  a  quatuor  Labgrinthos  GuUim  being  a  running  in- 
vective against  the  principles  developed  by  the  fowr 
principal  Gallican  aehoolmen  —  Peter  Abelard,  Gilbert 
de  la  I'or^,  Peter  Lombard,  and  Peter  of  Poicticrs. 
Joacliiin  H  Klnris  opposed  an  a|>ocaly[itic  myslietnni  to 
the  dialectical  iheukigy  of  the  st  hool.  In  iWnaventura 
and  OfliMii  the  nqratie  and  dialectic  elements  ilowad 
on  once  more  in  harmouioos  action.  In  the  14th  c*»- 
tury  the  mystic  tone  given  by  the  Ilesyebast  monks  of 
Mount  Athos  to  the  (ireek  Church  "O''  Hi>|  r'i\r(i  by 
three  councils  held  on  the  subject  at  Conslantiiiople— 
A.D.  1341, 1847,and  1350.  They  drew  their  inspirati(Ml 
from  the  writings  of  Uaximus,  the  annotator  of  tha 
CtittHat  IHentrdtjf,  In  the  controversy  that  arose  in 
the  (iri-ek  Church,  Nidndas  Cahasilas  (archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  A.l).  13o4)  sIimmI  forth  as  the  llesycha^t 
champion,  and  his  .SVren  Uifcvurtti  of  Lift  in  Christ  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  works  that  mystical  theokfor 
has  produced.  The  myitldm  of  St.  HiMegard  in  tlia 
l^th  century,  <if  the  Swedish  saint  Brigitta  aiui  of 
Cfltbarine  de  .Sienna  in  the  i4lh,  all  fonn  part  of  the 
.inme  wave  of  tbuughl.  Paulicianism,  the  remote  germ 
of  the  Waldensian  and  Albigensian  sects,  was  routetl  iu 
a  dnaHstic  mystichm;  and  the  Quictista  of  the  17tli 
century  were  still  true  to  Um  Alombntdo  stock  Srom 
which  they  sprang. 

Asceticism  r.'  t  unfrequcntl}*  issued  from  the  mystical 
religious  life,  its  highest  instances  being  that  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assist,  the  founder  of  tha  Fnodscan  Order. 

I  The  Frattioelli  of  the  18th  ceatwy  wan  an  offshoo« 

I  from  this  stock.  The  Begirine  establishments,  origi> 
nnlly  asylums  for  the  widow.^t  an<l  daughters  of  Crusad- 
ers, became  convents  of  mystical  devotees,  with  more  or 
less  of  heretical  taint.    See  Bkoiiariw. 

Mysticism,  which  had  been  training  men  In  the  Went 
for  a  great  religions  retrolmioa,  sprang  op  and  spread 
rnjiiiily  also  in  the  East.  \o  f»rK>nerbn<l  the  i!>i<-ir!iif  >  <if 
Ulani  lici  n  proclaimed  by  the  Arabian  projilu  t  than  a 
class  ol  Mystics  appiared  who  revolted  against  the  l<  t- 
ler  of  the  Koran  iu  the  name  of  the  spirit,  and  boldly 
nged  their  dabna  to  a  aopenatofal  intfueouiaa  wl^ 
the  Deity.  For  several  centuriea  Perua  was  the  chief 
seat  of  a  body  of  Rlohammedan  Mystics,  who  are  known 
liy  the  name  of  Sufis;  and  the  «ritiiii;H  <.f  their  poets 

.  during  (he  13th  and  14th  centuries  are  deservedly  ad- 
mi  rei  I  by  every  student  of  Oricotd  Utenrturr.  These 
Eastern  Mystica  aongbtt  and  is  aana  ciMi  daimedf  aa 

!  immediate  knowledge  of  God  by  the  dinct  exetdaa  of 
the  intuitive  faculty,  which  is  a  rny  of  I't  ity.  and  bo- 

J  boliU  l^sscnce.  Hence  the  indifference  whidi  tluy  imi- 
formly  exhibited  to  the  various  forma  of  positive  relig- 
ion. Self-abandonment  and  self-annihilation  formed 
the  highest  ambition  of  the  SulL  He  was  bonnd  wliolljr 
to  lose  sight  of  bis  individualily ;  by  inyMii  iil  'Ii  ,ith  lie 
began  to  live.  '1  he  most  extravagant  amnng  these 
Persian  Mystics  claimed  iilentity  with  (iod.  and  denied 
all  distinction  between  good  and  evil.  They  held  the 
aina  of  the  SnII  to  ha  daarer  lo  God  than  the  obedience 
of  frther  men.  and  his  imjuety  more  acceptable  than 
their  faith.  The  Sufism  of  the  F.ast  lias  continued  un- 
modttied  iu  its  character  down  tn  ilir  presie'iit  day.  and 
ia  actually  at  this  moment  on  the  increase  in  I'enia, 
notwithstanding  the  inveterate  hatred  wUeh  tha  othat 
Hohammedana  bear  to  its  adherents. 
In  the  Wcai^  Qeimany  haa  bean  the  fecial  seat  of 
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tBiyiiHciin  before  anil  since  the  Reformation  |i<'ri>><l.    In  ' 
Um MkNMhipa  atxl  sjiiritual  a.-«!ji>ciatii>ii!i  wliicli  exinied 
in  Germany  and  tba  Netherloiida  thraugbout  the  ISth  | 
eentary  and  part  of  the  14lh.  myiiticiain  waa  the  pradonu- 1 
iiant  element  ;  chiftly,  li  /w.  vt  r.  in  i!i.>  (■  .nii  i>f  mystical 
paolheum.    This  iiideeii,  ^vas  tlit-  i-oiuiudii  hasi*  uf  the 
doeUiue  e«puii:»e<l  on  the  Uhitie,  in  the  13lh  reiiCury,  by 
Uw'*BnU«rlMMMi  of tbe  Frae  Spirit."  Their  fiinrtamfn- 
ttl  principle,  that  (Sod  ia  tin  BAng  of  til  beiii|(«,  the 

only  mmI  exi-*t(Micf'.  unavoiilah'.y  Ivl  them  tn  i  i,n-ii!iT 
ail  tUilijf*,  wilhuut  cxL-cptiuli,  an  cuiiipriseil  in  lain,  aud 
•vao  the  meaiU'st  iTcaturc  $ut  jiarticiimiit  of  the  divine 
■alanaadlife^  Uoai%ho«*wrcr«cbiedypnaent  where 
tbeta  ia  mind,  and  fwnegmnfly  ia  man,  bthehaawi 
ftiiiit  tht  rc  i*  an  inicreated  and  eternal  principle,  name- 
ly, th'^  intellect,  in  virtue  of  wliich  he  resembles  and  is 
WW  with  (ioiL  Snch  inyMical  do  -irinrs  arc  ])artially  a 
revival  uf  the  teneM  of  the  Amalriciaiut  and  of  David  of 
Dymte^  who  cWmatad  the  doctrines  of  the  Begharda 
into  a  regular  apeculatire  system.  The  following  brief 
epitome  of  his  ditctriues  is  gWen  by  Dr.  Ullman  in  his 
Uttformi  ri  hr  forr  tlir  llrf'orm'JtiiiH:  ''(ickI  is  the  Ui'in;;, 
that  is  the  solid,  true,  luiirersal,  and  neceMary  Uiun^. 
He  alone  exiata,  for  be  has  the  existence  uf  all  beings 
in  kiaMelf}  aU  out  of  hioiiaaHnbUiMi^  and  osiatB  only 
in  as  Ihr  at  it  bm  God,  or  k  God.  The  nstore  of  God, 
exaltt'd  abovn  every  relation  or  mmic  (avrinO,  and  for 
that  reason  unulleral>lc  and  natuelesis  i*  not,  however, 
mere  abstract  being  (acoonling  to  the  doctrine  of  Amal- 
rieX  oc  dead  aHhstanoe;  but  it  ia  apiiit,  the  highaafc  ra»- 
oon,  thlakiog',  hoowtng  and  nakinif;  itadf  known.  The 
pro|)erty  m(Mt  [>eciili.'ir  lo  (iiA  tliinkiiitr,  and  it  is  by 
ex<'rtin)»  it  u|n)ii  hiin-.iir  thit  lio  lir^t  iHCunu'.-*  (iiid; 
then  the  (i<xlhpad  -the  liid  li'ii  darkui-s^^iho  simph' 
and  ailent  basis  of  the  Divine  iking  actually  ia  Uod. 
God  praoeeda  out  of  himaalf,  and  dila  ia  the  eternal 
generatioa  of  the  Son,  and  ia  neceaaarily  founded  in  the 
divine  essence.  In  the  Son,  or  creative  Word,  how- 
ever, <ii>d  also  nives  birth  lo  all  thin;r«,  and  a.i  liis  oit- 
eralion,  being  identical  with  hLi  thinking,  i*  without 
time,  so  creation  takes  place  in  an  'evcrloxiing  now.' 
God  has  no  aatttwce  witiMtut  the  world,  and  the  worM, 
bein^  his  exittenee  in  another  mode,  ia  eternal  with 
him.  The  creatures,  althou^ti  they  \»-  in  a  manner  set 
out  of  (iod,  are  yet  not  iteparatcd  from  him;  for  other- 
wise God  would  be  bounded  by  something  external  to 
Ml— If.  Much  more,  the  diatinctton  in  God  is  one 
which  if  eontinaally  doing  itadf  away.  liy  the  Son, 
who  is  line  with  (lod,  'all  tliin<;<  are  in  God,'  ami  that 
which  ia  in  Gud  is  Gud  him»eir.  in  this  manner  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  'all  things  are  Gud  as  truly  ns  Gtxi 
ia  all  thinga,'  la  thia  aenae  alio  every  created  otject, 
aa  being  in  God,  ia  good.  *A«eoidiiig  t»  tUa  the  whole 
creation  U  a  manifestation  of  the  Deity;  every  creature 
bears  u|M>n  it  a  ''stamp  of  the  divine  nature."  a  rcrtcction 
of  the  eternal  Godh'-ad;  indeccl,  every  ereatnri'  i*  full 
of  God.  Ail  that  is  divine,  however,  when  extraneous 
to  the  Diriaa  Being,  necMaarily  strivee  lo  Nturo  to 
its  source,  seeks  to  Uy  aside  its  Anitude,  and  from  a 
state  of  division  to  re-«nter  into  unify.  Hence  all 
createii  iliin:;*  h.ive  .1  .1 -i  p  jiii'l  [i-iiiifnl  yearning  after 
Uiiiou  with  Gotl  in  untroubled  re»t.  It  is  only  wheti 
God,  after  having,  by  the  Son,  paaaed  out  of  htm- 
ad^into  a  different  mode  of  e» latency  reUiina  by  love, 
which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  himaelf  once  HMie,  that 

the  Diviii'^  M'  iiiL;  i-i  jierferted  in  the  Trinity,  and  he 
reals  with  himself  and  with  all  the  creaturea."* 

To  this  pantheistic  mysticism  was  opposed  a  leas  nox- 
io4ia  kind  of  myaticiam,  which  nared  ilaeif  on  the  baaia 
of  Ghriatian  tbelam.  The  chief  repreeentatire  of  thia 
(hel'ftical  mystici-tm  i*  Kuy«tir<M  k.  tiy  whoite  efforts  the 
mystical  tendency  in  the  Netherlands  and  tJermany 
uiiili  rvvi'iit  a  complete  revulution.  The  f<y.<lcm  of  this 
able  aud  excellent  writer,  in  so  far  aa  it  aflecta  lifi^  ia 
thiia  akcushed  by  Ullaaant  *  Mao,  Invfaig  piMaadad  fina 
Godf  ia  daatined  to  return  and  become  one  with  him 
agaiiL   Thia  oucuesa,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood 


as  meaning  tliat  we  l)CCome  wholly  identified  with  him, 
and  lose  our  own  being  as  creatures,  for  that  is  an  im- 
pnaaihiliiy.  What  it  ia  to  be  understood  at  meaning  ia 
that  we  are  oonirioas  of  being  wholly  in  God,  and  at 
the  same  tinie  also  wholly  in  ourselves;  that  we  are 
united  w  i(h  (>o<l,  and  yet  at  the  »ame  time  remain  dif- 
ferent from  him.  Man  ought  to  be  conformed  to  (iod, 
and  bear  hia  likeness.  But  this  he  can  only  do  in  so 
far  aa  it  ia  piactieaUe,  and  it  b  pnelieaUe  only  in  ao 
far  as  he  d<^8  not  cease  lo  be  himaelf  and  a  creature. 
For  (iod  remaint  always  God,  and  never  becomes  a 
creature;  tlie  creature  i^  alw-ays  a  creature,  and  never 
loses  its  own  being  aa  such.  Man,  when  giviug  him- 
aelf up  witli  perfect  love  to  God,  is  in  union  with  him, 
but  he  no  sooner  again  acta  tlmn  he  feels  his  distinct- 
ness from  G«mI,  and  that  he  is  another  beint;.  Thus  he 
flows  into  (f(Hl,an<l  (lows  hack  a;;ain  into  hitnseir.  The 
former  state  of  oneness  with  and  the  latter  »talA.-  of  dif- 
ference from  him  arc  both  enjoined  by  Gu<l,  and  be- 
tween tha  two  anbaiata  that  continual  annihilation  in 
love  which  constitutes  our  felidty."  Gennn,  himadf  a 
Mystic,  rupnil  to  involve  Kuyj'ljnH  k  in  the  same 
charge  of  panLhei»lical  myslicisni  which  attaches  to 
Henry  Eckhart.  The  accusation,  however,  is  without 
foundation.  The  mysticism  of  Kuysbraek,  which  had 
the  donUe  advantt^^  of  brang  at  onea  eantanplativa 

and  prnr-tiril.  wn'«  thxron^^'hly  t hciatieal Ib  ita ChaWCtar, 
aud  Its  intlucncc  was  widely  fvlu 

In  the  14th  oentnry  the  jjantheistie  theory  of  J. 
8cotoa  £iigeaa  was  revived  by  Lcklmn,  fMovincial 
of  the  Doadttlcaii  Older  in  Saxoa7-4lM  **Doelar  Eo- 
•'tatietis" — a  man  of  unquestioned  purity  of  life  and 
iireat  earnestness  of  character.  The  boldest  meta- 
physical speculations  were  united  in  his  sy>teni  witli  a 
severe  asceticism.  His  waa  a  period  that  particularly 
favored  the  development  of  njatieal  or  spiiitual  tbadl- 
ogy.  The  distraction  of  party  warfiua  in  atata  mallen^ 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  emperor  towards  the  court 
of  Koinc,aud  the  increasin;,'  (!i\  i  ri^em  e  nf  rrli;,'iuu,i  I'pin- 
iun, gave  an  opportunity  that  was  not  thr>jwn  away  by 
this  Mystic  theologian.  Without  adotiiin^'  any  party 
in  particular,  the  Mystic  devotee  aoiUd  combine  hia 
higher  spiritual  aspimtiona  with  the  most  opposite  po- 
litical an  1  ri  Sii^'ious  theoriea,an<l  ;;.-iiii  a  willing  ear  from 
all.  The  whole  heart  of  the  |>cople  was  open  to  him. 
Hence  the  success  of  Tauler  as  a  preacher  in  the  14th 
century.  Ue  waa  termni  "  I>oGtor  lliuminata^"  as  be- 
ing the  meet  enlightened  preacher  of  hb  age.  A  living 
fuiih  in  the  pure  Word  nf  Go<l.  he  5aid.  was  ljett«r  than 
masi  aiteiulanre  or  iHMlily  mortilication ;  the  sincerely 
pious  roan  alone  was  free,  the  friend  of  IiikI,  over  whom 
the  pope  had  no  spiritual  power,  for  God  had  enfran- 
ehiaed  and  lanetHled  him  to  hb  ftea  aeryteei  tha  ipii- 

itnnl  and  political  |v)Wors  were  easBRtiaOy  diltineC; 
neither,  if  the  former  was  ever  on  ill  terms  with  the 
civil  ;,'.ivi  rnor,  had  irautbority  to  by  its  subjecU  under 
a  baik  in  Tauler  the  mystic  principle  was  exhibited  on 
ita  meat  piactieal  side,  and  in  many  of  his  views  he  waa 
the  harbinger  of  that  school  of  thought  which  brought 
about  the  Keformation  of  the  16th  centur}',  and  whteh 
was  represented  by  WydilTe  in  I'^n:;lan<l,  Hush  in  U<>- 
hemia,  Savonarola  in  Italy,  and  John  We-Hs*  I  in  Hol- 
land, mOfB  ubiquitously  throu;;hout  the  continent.  See 
FnmiMorGoow  WUh  Tauler  muat  be  aaaociated  the 
name  of  Henry  Suso,  hb  fViend  and  ardent  admirer,  a 
pupil  of  Kokhart  (A. I).  i:«)0 -\M'>\  Mysticism  with  him 
was  a  matter  of  feeliuf;  rather  I  ban  of  sjieculation.  Wis- 
dom aa  personified  by  Solomon  was  his  theme,  identified 
at  one  time  with  Christ,  at  another  with  hu  Virgin  Moth- 
er. To  make  himaelf  worthy  of  the  object  of  hb  adofa^ 
tion,  he  practiced  severe  austerities,  and  claime<l  to  be 
frequently  favored  with  divine  visions.  His  was  no  con- 
nected system,  but  a  tissue  ut'  rliap-'iMlieal  applications 
of  the  mystical  theology  of  the  preceding  period,  which 
he  invested  with  fantastic  and  visionary  formiu  He 
adopted  the  view  which  led  the  schools  so  closely  to  the 
verge  of  pantheism,  namely,  thai  all  created  nature  b  • 
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mirror  in  which  Deity  i»  n.-flected.  Ocation  w«»  eter- 
nally in  Uod  as  the  universal  exemplar.  Nu  name  can 
mfficicntljr  declan  the  Dcitjr.  Aa  JiMtUdes  teimcd  tbc 
divine  Ptindple  o(>te  wy,  and  m  H«gvl  in  nradern  timn 
has  Raid  the  satin-  thinf;,  ni  Sh«<i  doi'larcil  th:i!  the  De- 
ity nii|{ht  with  lis  ^tvui  |in)|>rifly  Ik-  u  rnu  ii  an  eicnial 
nothing  as  a  self-exiKlent  entity.  11<-  i>  n  cirole  whoM 
centre  is  eveiy  where,  wboM  circumference  ia  nowhcie. 
Inimtlon  of  Chrii^  MdlMnge  ie  tbt  ifM  mttaing  «f 
man's  re^^cncration.  Three  principal  stepa  leatl  on  to 
unity  with  the  Deity :  puritication,  or  cxpulaion  of  all 
mortal  desire;  illumination,  which  tills  the  kouI  with  di- 
vine forms;  and  iKrrictioM,  to  which  is  accorded  the 
fullest  enjoynu'iit  «{  heavenly  gou<l.  If  Bckhait  wu 
the  pbikMOpbto  Myatici  «nd  I'ukr  the  not*  practical 
devolM,  Sitto  wa»  move  poetleal  in  hia  cnthnaiutic  ado- 
ration of  eternal  Wisdom. 

In  all  ages  a  ycaniing  for  more  K[ii ritual  forms  of  re- 
ligion has  driven  liMt  ipirits  into  mysiieim.  The 
period  beiakiing  the  apprMch  of  the  Kefomation  was 
by  far  the  moiC  firuitftd  for  the  propagation  of  mystic 
views  and  life.  Crmtt  st  among  the  My>tiM  uf  tliosc 
days  was  Thomas  h  Kerapis  (q.  v.),  who  in  hlH  Hnrtuluf 
Jtotarum,  Vallit  LUiorum,  J>e  Tribu*  Tubtmuculiii,n\v\. 
above  all,  in  bis  i/e  Jmitatioite  Chrittitg^vt*  atifficicnt 
indiaition  of  the  njrstie  spirit.  Moliina  of  Sarsgnsm, 
a  resident  of  n-ime  frnm  A.D.  liW.t,  pnblishfd  Cniiln 
Spiriluale  lo7j),  <jf  a  siinilnrly  niy>tical  <£i>i. 

Father  La  Chaise,  the  confeswir  of  X  brought 

it  under  (be  notice  of  tbc  pope  as  a  productioa  of  a 
Itindred  spirit  to  the  Beghanb  of  tlM  NetlMteiidi  or 
Spanish  Alombrados,  who  laid  the  whola  notk  of  re- 
It^^on  in  silent  prayer,  to  the  neglect  of  external  ritual. 
Sixty-f  iubt  heretical  propositions  were  found  in  it,  and 
the  book  wax  coiidemiied  by  Innocent  XI  (A.U.  1677). 
Molino^  noiuitli^ianding  his  confession  of  enor,  was 
confined  in  a  Dominican  cdl  under  a  tedious  course  of 
iife»long  penance.  His  followers  were  termed  "  Quiet- 
ists,"  and  aa  the  "  Pii  ti-m"  d'  (  n-rinany  wixs  i'(i|ii<  1  Ui  m 
them,  they  may  be  coiisidcaii  as  a  link  of  connection  he- 
twevn  Homaiii&m  and  I'rutcstantism.  Pope  Innocent, 
before  the  denunciation  of  p&ra  La  Chaise^  bad  received 
moeh  edification  ftom  the  work  of  Molinoe  which  be  afU 
erwsrda  condemned,  rentlon  nl-m.  archbishop  ofCnm- 
bray  (A.D.  1G94),  was  more  ctmsistent  in  his  apprccia- 
tina  of  the  mystic  principle,  as  shown  in  his  Rtjiectiimt 
and  MedUatkmt  on  th»  itmir  Life  iff  the  Ckrittian.  His 
rival,  Boosnet,  Usbop  of  Meanx,  complained  of  tUs  net- 
ropolitan  to  the  king,  and  the  matter  was  nfemd  to 
the  court  of  Home,  where  twenty-three  propositions  of 
doulitfiil  I  liarai  ter  were  declared  to  l)e  erroneous.  Ft-iH  - 
Ion  submitted  with  humility  to  the  papal  decree;  him- 
self published  the  Judicial  bull,  and  proscribed  bis  own 
writing.  But  there  was  nothing  about  him  of  the  I'nit- 
estant  Pietist;  one  must  In;  either  Deist  or  Komanist. 
was  rather  his  theory.  There  wifs  also  an  unsuspected 
strain  of  mysticism  about  Pascal,  the  M:inirge  of  Jesuit- 
iiim ;  forafter  his  death  an  inn  belt.  n>iii;h  wiib  nails, was 
found  to  eadnde  Us  body,  «id  •  folded  iMuchmeM  aevn 
within  his  dreaa— Poscars  "amulet"— on  which  was  a 
lic'.ire  of  the  crnss  and  the  fi.llM'.vinLC  uriling:  "In  the 
year  of  grace  lGi>4,  Monday,  Nov.  J^ld,  feast  uf  Si.  Clem- 
ent, pofKj  and  martyr,  and  others  of  the  martyrulogy ; 
vigil  of  St.  Chtysof(onu%  narlyr,  aud  others ;  from  about 
half-past  ten  in  the  evenini;  till  about  hatfiiest  twelve 
at  night,  (ire:  (Jod  of  Abraham,  (^<kI  of  I*anc.  Cod  ..f  .la- 
cob  (  KxinI.  iii,  U;  Matt.  xxii.  :12),  n4»t  of  wise  men  and 
jibilos<(pber.s  Certainty,  wrtainty;  feeling  jt»y,  |>eace. 
Tbc  God  of  Jesus  Christ, '  My  liod  and  vour  ttod'  (John 
xxii,  17).  1VGedsliaUbeinr<3od  (Ruthi,l<%  War- 
getfulness  of  tbe  world  and  of  all  U&ides.  He  is  found 
only  in  ways  taught  of  the  Dignity  of  the  hu- 

man Soul.  Righteim.H  Father,  ibe  w.irld  halh  not  knoni) 
thee,  but  I  have  known  tbco  (John  xvii,  *Ji>).  Joy,  Joy, 
joy— tears  of  jogr.  I  have  separated  mys«af  from  him. 
'  DereliqueniDt  m  fimtem  aquae  vira'  ( Jer.  ii,  18).  O 
Cod,  wtt  thoa  ftnakA  iM?  (Matt,  xxvii,  46).  May  I 


not  be  separate  eternally!  'This  is  true  life,  that  ihcr 
may  know  thee,  the  only  true  (tod,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  thou  hast  sent.'  Jesus  Christ!  Jesus  Chriait  I 
have  separated  myself  ftnm  him ;  I  have  fled  from  him — 

renounced,  saeriticed.  May  I  never  Ik"  &i-pnrated  from 
hini.  .Saleiy  is  altxiu  in  tbe  ways  taught  by  the  Cios- 
|icL  Sell-renunciation,  total  and  sweet;  total  submi»- 
sion  to  Jesus  Christ  and  mjr  guide.  Evcriastiitgiy  in  J«gr 
Ibr  one  dagr  «f  trial  v|Min  Mrtb*  'Nob  oMiviscaa  aer- 
moncs  tuo«'  (Psa.  cxix,  16).  Anen."  If  this  I*  roys- 
licUm,  it  may  find  its  fisrallel  In  ilie  conversion  of 
.St.  ,\i!i,'ii>iine  {C"n/.  vii.  11,  1 2 1.  Both  M>ughi  peace 
in  philosophy— tbe  father  in  PUto^  tbe  Jaasenist  in 
Descartes;  if  thrir  rrspfrtiTfl  maatsn  rniild  dsimwiHiali 
tbe  existence  of  Deity,  they  could  not  lead  the  soul  to 
the  Eternal ;  the  revelation  of  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life  was  in  either  case  attended  with  the  same  ef- 
fects—tears,  vision,  light,  joy,  peace.  They  were  My»> 
tics,  aecoiding  to  Montesqukuli  ddbdlloii,''*LtB  dd««Ct 
qui  oDt  le  coat  lendra." 

The  medieval  aqraddsm,  in  its  gradual  progress 
from  n  mere  i-octicalaentimeiit  to  a  speculative  system, 
and  thence  to  a  living,  practical  {tower,  led  men  stead- 
ii>-  forward  towards  the  Refimatien.  In  tbe  vicir  tt 
schobutidsm,  ChriMiaaity  waa  an  objective  |ih<mitin 
noil,  but  in  the  view  of  mysdeism  ft  waa  an  inward  Ufa. 

The  funtier  poii'i'  i!  (o  the  Church  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  .valval ion,  hut  the  latter  pointe<l  directly  to 
God,  and  aimed  at  being  one  with  him.  The  one  con- 
cerned itself  chiefly  with  a  goigeona  biemdqr,  outwaid 
forms,  and  necessarily  efllcaciotts  ssersments;  the  other 
was  mainly  occupied  with  having  Christ  formed  in  the 
soul,  the  hope  of  glory.  The  Kt  fumiers  therefore  could 
not  fail  to  sympathize  far  more  deeply  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Mystics  than  with  those  of  tbe  scbooboen. 
Thqugh  an  exceptiowal  class,  the  Myitka  posstm  ad,  with 
all  their  extravagances,  more  of  the  truUi  of  Chxl  than 
could  be  found  within  the  wide  domains  of  the  Roman 
Chiiri  b.  Hut  «  lull'  I.uthi  r  and  liis  l>ri>tlier  Ii'i  tnrmers 
learned  much  from  the  .Mystics,  Iheir  tbeolMgA-  went  far 
beyond  the  doctrines  of  mysticism.  During  the  lath 
century,  indeed,  the  Scripture  elemeot  bad  giaduaily  atqi* 
plantad  tbe  mystical  in  the  rdigion  of  tbe  tinwa.  The 
Bible  b^an  to  displace  the  M'h(M>lmen  nt  tbe  nnivcrvi- 
ticn.  Both  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  several 
able  and  orthodox  divines  had  arisen,  by  whom  the  Word 
of  God  was  brought  into  greater  proaliNaoe  than  it  had 
been  fbroeotories  as  tbe  standard  bf  their  teaching.  No 
!«M)iier  was  the  great  Protestant  principle  nnnoimred  by 
Luther  that  the  S<Ti|ttures  nn>  the  suincicnt  standaiti 
of  Christian  trnili  than  traditionalism  and  mysticism 
alike  fell  before  it.  Oral  tradition  and  individual  inta> 
ilion  were  both  of  tbem  rtjeeied  as  iBfaffible  gnidce  in 
an  inquiry  sf^er  tntth.  But  while  such  was  the  general 
fate  of  mysticism  among  the  Keformwl,  it  broke  forth 
in  the  most  extravagant  forms  among  tlie  /»ickau 
prophets  and  the  various  sects  of  Anabaptists  who  ap> 
'  in  the  Low  Countries  and  diflbrent  parts  of  Ger> 
Thua^  aa  Mr.  Vaughan  baa  well  said, "  By  the 
Mjratie  of  the  14th  eenturr  the  way  of  the  Reformation 

was  in  a  great  vmn-iire  ).r.  itari  <l ;  h\  the  M^^li(•  of  the 
ItJth  century  it  \^a*  liiiulernl  and  irni>enUed."  Tbo 
wild  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists  was  nlieged  to  be  n 
practical  refutation  of  the  asnerted  right  of  every  nuni 
to  tbe  exerrise  of  private  judgment ;  and  though  Lnther, 
Melanethon,  Zwingli,  and  Hullinijer  cx[s>m(1  the  fallacv 
of  such  an  objection,  yet  for  a  time  the  work  of  refomj 
was  undoubtedly  retanled  thereby. 

The  "  Genaan  Thtobt^"*  bad  gfcat  eflfect  on  the  in- 
ner religious  Ufb  of  Germsny  at  the  tlasa  of  tbe  Rcfcr> 
mation,  and  gave  to  it  a  mystic  tone.  It  is  the  ritlc  of 
a  work  that  was  first  brought  under  public  notice  by 
Luther,  and  pnbli>lied  by  him  i  A.D.  l.^IM)  as  "eyn  e<lete 
Buchlein,  von  rechtcm  >'er»tand  was  Adam  nnd  Chria> 
tus  sey,  und  wie  Adam  zu  uns  sterben  mid  CbrlatniawH 
hen  soli."  Since  that  time  it  has  fre«|uent1y  been  trans- 
lated and  republiabed,  and  baa  been  a  great  fiirorite  in 
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Lutbenui  donOMiiy.  All  that  i<t  known  of  the  author  is 
IllflfclM WUMUlotof  the  Dt'utM-h  tlerreii  Haiu  at  Frank- 
fort, or  ntlMr  iisnw  the  Main  at  SaeliwnlMuiMiit  and  a 

member  of  the  aociety  of  God*i  FHtnda,**  RomsnuU  of 
myitii  al  prill,  i|. li  s.  who  (U-kapjicarod  from  ihc  scone  at 
the  close  of  tilt'  1  Ith  ctiiiiirv.  Stf  1'"kikm>»  ok  Uoi>. 
The  alyle  of  thi  l »>  h  ijuite  similar  to  that  of  Tauler 
and  Suan.  The  [took  ioculcaiM  th»  neomitjr  of  com- 
pletely merging  the  will  of  man  in  the  trill  of  God,  and 
of  practicing  the  nuct  <-iitn]i!oto  R('lf-<lciiial  nml  mnrtiii- 
cation  of  natural  incUiiati<>ii.'4.  It  Helf-wiU  tliai  staiiiU 
as  a  wall  of  separation  between  God  ami  inaii;  it  con- 
verted angel*  into  devii^  and  i«  a*  the  fire  that  never 
ean  ba  qnencbedf  vvilnntanr  hnniliatioo  it  iu  remedy. 
Of  the  liij;h  conceit  and  lax  morals  of  the  Dretbien  of 
the  Vn^  Spirit  it  Mpeakit  with  much  severity  as  the  very 
s|)irit  (if  Aiitichrinu  Eidi;;htenmcnt,  in  which  mysti- 
cism bail  always  profesited  to  initiate  its  votari&s  i^*  "ut 
to  be  attained  by  talk  or  study ;  but  by  steady  acts  of 
aeIf«devatton,  and  the  practice  of  active  virtue.  Love, 
and  no  taint  of  aelf-aeekinf;,  must  be  the  spring  of  all 
onv'.*  ai'tiiiiis;  and  he  can  only  hope  to  attain  perfection 
who  renounces  as  unworthy  all  wi:ih  fur  earthly  rc- 
wanl.  The  same  mind  muit  be  in  him  which  was  in 
Ctuiafc  Jmn  agifntevoting  and  self-aaerificiqg.  Tba 
tona  «f  die  book  show*  no  symptom  of  disKipect  for 
Iha Church;  but  its  free  application  of  Bible  principles 
in  a  Beoterixin}!  Hpirit  scarcely  failed  to  prepare  ihe  way 
of  the  Reformation.  In  some  respects  it  alik*  exhibits 
the  germ  of  the  ItetM  Veriuui/l  of  l^nt.  The  book  waa 
always  a  Rreat  favorite  with  Lather,  who  A«dy  owned 
himself  to  lit-  under  the  deefieot  obligations  to  il.  Next 
to  the  IJilile  and  St.  .\uLCiisline,"  he  says, '"from  no  Ixxik 
which  1  have  met  liave  I  learned  more  of  what  (iod, 
Christ,  man,  and  all  things  are.*'  The  sound  theology 
whidi  pervadee  tin  verk,  theugh  clothed  in  a  aame* 
what  mystical  garb,  conveyed  much  Uglii  to  tba  Be- 
furmer*s  mind.    The  fundamental  thought  which  the 


<iod,  and  therein  every  (;<mmI  thine;,  peace,  heaven,  and 
blesseilness."  The  Ihulsrbr  Thmloyir,  which  thus  un- 
folded Proteetant  truth  ao  dearly  beitwa  tba  Bafimaih 
tion,  has  aince  1621  lieen  interibed  in  the  Romtsh  Index 
of  pndiibiled  works. 

At  the  iieformation  period,  I'aracelsus  ( Theophrastus 
Bombast  of  Ilohenheln,  bom  A.D.  1493,  d.  1541)  wai 
anong  U»e  fiiat  to  show  a  decided  leaning  to  myaticinn, 
tlioagh  nndidne,  not  theoloKy,  waa  ids  peculiar  famlt)*. 
He  was  by  no  mean^^  a  fuirtisan  of  I<uthcr,  altli(iiiL;)i  he 
was  himsi-lfa  zealoas  Koformor.  IIIm  theological  nivHi- 
cism  was  mixetl  up  with  modicine,  astronomy,  a.strology, 
alchemy,  and  natural  histoiy.  From  a  similar  medley 
Jacob  Bdhme,  at  a  later  data,  extracted  idif^ooa  oooa- 
forC  But  the  flrat  of  the  Reformed  party  who  gave 
to  mj'sticism  a  definite  shape  was  Valentine  Weiffel, 
minister  of  Ischopping,  near  Meissen,  in  Sixony;  he 
dic«l  /V.I).  1588,  Mytitici<«ra  has  often  made  a  close  ap- 
proach to  pantlieiam,  and  !ui  in  his  system  he  said  that 
(iod  had  pity  on  himaelf  in  pitying  man ;  for  since 
the  believer  is  by  his  act  of  faith  raised  above  himsdf 
and  aliaii'li in>^  tliO  smil  to  (Jod,  <«i  (iiwl  is  c. lu .r-jmi^  nf 
hid  own  being  iu  man.  Thus  bpinoza  declared  that  <  iml 
is  only  aelf-coDMioaa  in  the  aeif«nieciousueHs  of  man. 
Man  ia  a  mieraooMiial  power,  and  in  him  the  worid  ia 
exhibited  in  miniature  refleedon.  Daring  hia  life  W«- 

gel  had  tin-  ivorMly  ui'^dom  to  keep  hi'*  thou(;ht8  to 
himaelf,  and  subscriljcd  the  FormuUi  Conrurdias  as  a 
good  Lutheran — really  to  avoid  inconvenience,  as  stated 
in  a  postbonotts  writing,  and  not  from  inner  ooovie- 
tion.  Inhb/^MMrhecooiplainaeafnestljroftheili^ 
L'i'Ii  ripirit  of  the  existing  scIkwIs  of  theology;  their 
bulky  bodies  of  doctrine,  their  confession,  their  common- 
places and  table-talk,  as  well  as  their  far-famed  Formula 
of  Cunconl.  All  such  beggarly  element*  of  instruction 
lie  would  sweep  away,  and  go  to  the  Weid  of  Ged  akaa 
for  light.  Imputed  righteousness  was  a  doctrine,  he  said, 
that  could  only  have  been  devised  bv  Antichrist,  Tlius 


book  contains  i-*  thus  describol  by  L'llraan  :  "If  the  |  he  also,  though  a  professed  Reformer,  was  in  many  pointa 


creature  recognise  it'ielf  in  the  immutable  Good,  and  as 
one  therewith,  and  li .  <  Mid  act  in  this  knowledge^  tlNB 
it  ia  itaalf  good  and  perlect.  But  oa  tba  eaatmjTt 
the  ctcature  revolt  ftom  that  Good,  it  is  then  evIL  ASl 

sin  consists  in  a[>'istatizini^  from  the  snprmi.'  an  l  f>er- 
fcct  (iood,  iu  making  self  an  object,  and  in  su|)|n>-iinj{ 
that  it  is  something,  and  that  we  derive  from  it  any 
sort  of  benefit,  auch  as  eaisteoce,  or  life,  oc  luM»wledg% 
or  ability.  This  the  devil  diil,  aiid  it  was  l)y  thb  alone 
lie  fi  ll.  Mi<  presuming  that  he,  t<Ki,  was  jMnTietliiiii,', 
and  that  soaietlnng  was  liis,  his  '1'  and  his  'inc'  ami 
hia  'my'  and  his 'mine,'  were  his  apostesy  and  Till.  In 
the  sciAeame  way  Adam  also  felL  £atii^  the  apple 
was  not  the  cease  of  his  Cdl,  b«fc  hia  wuo^S^  to  aeir 
bis  ■  r  nnil  'me'  and  'mine.'  But  fbr  tUl^  even  if  he 
bad  eaten  seven  apples,  he  would  IWt  have  fallen,  lle- 
causc  of  il.  hovvi-ver,  he  niusi  have  fallen  although  he 
liad  not  tasted  the  one.  bo  is  il  with  every  man,  in 
whom  the  aame  thing  ia  repeated  a  handled  timea. 
But  in  what  way  may  this  apostasy  and  geneiai  fall  be 
repaired '{  The  way  is  for  man  to  come  out  of  self  (iso- 
lation .iH  n  cn-alure  )  and  enter  into  God.  In  order  to  <lo 
this  two  parties  must  concur,  God  and  man.  Man  can- 
not do  it  without  (iod,  and  God  could  not  do  it  without 
mant  and  therefors  it  behooved  God  to  talia  upon 
him  human  nature  and  to  become  man,  in  order  that 

man  nii„'ht  hecDtne  God.  This  on<'0  took  place  in  the 
most  |K'rlVct  way  in  Christ,  aud  as  every  man  should 
become  by  grace  wtwt  Chriai  was  by  nature,  it  ought 
to  be  repeated  in  eveiy  man,  and  in  myself  aaMNW  the 
leett  Ibr  were  God  to  be  hnmaniied  in  ail  ether  men, 
and  all  others  to  [>■•  deitied  in  him,  and  were  this  not  to 
take  pla<'e  in  tne,  my  fill  would  not  lie  rcpaireii.  in 
that  way  Cliri.-'t  restores  what  was  lost  by  Adam.  Uy 
Adam  came  aelliahueaa,  and  with  it  disobedience,  all 
evil^  and  eormptlott..  ^jr  Christ,  in  virtae  of  Us  para 


divine  life  transfusing  itself  into  men,  came  the 
fmihilatiou  of  scltishnesa,  obedience  and  union  with  i  philosophy  and  astiotheology. 
VL-Kss 


at  direct  antagonism  with  Luther  and  Mclauclhoti. 

The  moat  unintelligible  of  Mystics,  however, 
Jacob  Bdbme  (q.  v.).  Light,  he  declared,  had  been 
revealed  to  him  that  held  him  in  a  state  of  ecstatic 
rest;  and  thoughts  were  inspired  by  the  revelation  that 
he  seems  never  to  have  had  the  power  of  communicat- 
ing to  others.  After  a  silence  of  lifteen  years  he  wrote 
the  Awrwa  (A.I>.  1612),wliich  was  followed  |^  other 
rimitareoruseatiooai  His  reveries  show  a  strange  mixtp 

nre  (if  the  nat'irnli-'m  aftenvanls  develo|)cd  by  Scbd- 
inig  and  the  wilder  theiis(i|iliy  of  the  ancient  (inoetica. 
Thus  he  afHrmcd  (Jod  and  nature  to  be  essentially  one; 
and  this  duaiiied  principle,  without  which  neittier  nat- 
ove  aa  a  whole^  nor  any  integral  poctfam  of  it,  can  exist, 
is  the  Deity.  A*  to  l>e  self-engendered  is  the  ess<>nce 
of  the  Deiiy,  8<j  nature  and  the  exienial  world  i-t  the 
substance  of  that  sell -L;eneral  ion.  In  the  fall  of  I.ucifer, 
where  a  spirit  of  light  shotild  have  been  engendered, 
there  issued  forth  a  spirit  of  fire.  It  ia  the  principk  of 
life  of  all  creatures,  the  very  heart  of  their  existence. 
All  that  is  gross  and  hard,  dark  and  cold,  terrible  and 
evil,  has  its  origin  in  ihe  fall  nf  hucifer,  the  Prim  e  of 
this  world.  But  intunately  m  sfiirit  inteqienetratca 
the  ma.ss  of  existence,  he  is  not  wholly  one  with  it* 
TIm  spirit  of  life  is  tbcie  also^  held  captive,  as  it  wen^ 
under  the  covenant  of  death,  yet  not  extinguished.  The 

confines  (if  the  rival  kin;;doins  toiieh  eai  h  othi  r  in  man, 
and  keep  up  a  perpcund  <-onie>t  Istween  Love  and 
B^gl^  In  the  material  world  the  ( 'realor  is  bom  as  a 
orsature  in  the  quickened  life  of  the  spirit;  the  stsia 
are  nothing  dae  Uian  powen  of  God;  and  all  three  pei^ 
sons  of  the  Trinity  are  ever  present  in  the  universe. 
The  Father  is  the  <K-cult  foundation  of  all;  the  .Sm  in 
the  heart  of  the  Father  is  the  cpiiekening  spirit  of  life 
and  love,  of  tendemeas  and  beauty.  The  2^rit  ia  uni> 
v«rBall.v  prasanti  Fraaa  natan  and  its  intend  daydep» 
ment  H  ihmc  professed  to  have  guned  his  knowledge  of 

He  was  indebted  to  no 
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hoBun  kre;  hi*  only  bode  was  the  book  of  nauiK,  ever 
open  Mbre  hi*  soul,   ft  is  tim  h«  had  teameil  much 

from  the  Thcurjji-ts  wtio  ).rcrf<lo.l  1  "mi.  ii.irticiilarly 
Cornelius  Aj^rijijia  ami  rHratil.su«,  but  tlic  ^raiul  smiroe 
of  the  kno«li<l^p  which  he  pmfeiwed  to  cfunmunicatc 
ift  bis  mystical  writings  was  an  inward  iUnmination, 
whieh  h«  cfadmed  to  hare  teeeiTed  fruta  the  Spirit  of 
Oodtwherehy  he  became  mimitely  acqttaintwi  with  the 
e*«enec^,  j)n>|iertie»,  ami  um-s  of  all  the  object!*  in  nature. 
S-blf^fl  lia.1  \xfii  able  to  trace  in  Ih("<<-  ravinL;s  tlic 
afHatus  of  a  poetical  mind  uf  hi);h  order,  and  he  docs 
not  aeittple  to  rank  Biihrae  with  the  maaicr- minds 
that  have  taken  their  theme  from  the  unseen  world- 
Dante,  Milton,  and  Klopulock.  Hallam  can  noe  iKith- 
iiij^  in  them  —  nothing  iK-fter  than  the  im  idierenec 
of  madness  ( /Jtmifiirf  of  the  itiJdle  Ages,  III.  20). 
B&linie  was  r<>llim-ed  in  the  SUM  fbm  of  nystidsm  by 
tiM  Koaicniciaos  and  Fiwomnom^  and  hjr  aecfet  Mde> 
tiesk  which  so  abounded  in  the  lAth  eentatr. 

Of  a  very  diflTeniit  -tntuii  ^^ AnnU's  mysticism. 
It  nu-an5  a  thorou{;hly  h|iiritii.-il  rclif;i«iii.  His  prin- 
cipal works  arc  the  four  books  i<f  'J'nie  ('/trw(i(nity, 
and  his  devotional  collection,  the  Paradiae  qf  Ckriitiam 
Virtue*.  They  oMinlain  their  high  character,  and  are 
still  iisci'  in  many  households  thMtiphmit  (lerni.my. 
Hut  tliey  ( iicoonlereil  a  vehement  <iiip<mitii)ii  \\  ]u  n 
they  first  ap|>eared,  more  esiK-einlly  from  Osiander  the 
younger,  who  managed  to  extract  from  them  eight 
several  liereeics;  the  tnafafi  gtavtmeu  bdng that  Amdi 
slights  schodi  lenniin^  by  his  advocacy  of  practical  pi- 
ety, and  of  Hucb  "  pojiish"  Mystics  as  Thomaa  k  Kera- 
pi»  antl  TauliT.  Moreover,  liy  bis  (Uiclrinc  of  ilie  illu- 
mination and  ijidwclling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  trenrhes 
upon  the  Lutheran  theory-  of  justitication  by  faith  alone 
and  the  ortho«lo.x  doetri  ne  of  ({net.  J.  Gerhatd'a  MtiH' 
Inliortf*  Sarrtr  (A.I).  ICOG),  his  Srholn  PiftalU  and  JV 
t<lii.  arc  works  of  a  jiimibir  tone  of  ihoiij^ht  to  .\rndtV,  and 
they  met  with  similar  reception  attirst;  aMtierhanlsaid, 
"If  any  writer  upholds  pious  practical  Christianity, and 
aims  at  something  higher  than  mere  theological  kani- 
ing,  be  is  strsiirhtway  branded  as  a  Rosicnician  or  Wei- 
geUan**  J.  Vnl.  Amlro  i.  gmndatm  of  Jacob  Andreii, 
wIm  took  a  pnuniiiciii  pan  in  arttinfj  up  the  Lutheran 
Fnmiula  of  Conctmt,  was  of  the  same  school  In  his 
younger  yean  he  accepted  the  Kosicrucian  mystery 
(A.D.  IflOS),  hat  more  in  jest  tlian  in  earnest.  His 
Inicr  wntin;:s  ( A.I).  1G17-1619)  are  conceived  in  a  njiirit 
of  mystical  |ii<  ty.  Hi*  endeavor  evidently  was  to  ex- 
|H>w  and  put  down  Ibe  rclipous  and  |iolitieal  foUii  :^  of 
the  age,  and  uphokl  what  he  deemed  to  be  spiritual 
Chrisdanity.  But  he  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Lucian; 
and  it  is  offen  difficult  to  see  where  irony  ends  and  eam- 
cat  principle  l)ei;iiis.  His  more  liberal  acceptation  of 
the  f'lirriinf  I  '  '■•  ;  onliir  made  bitii  ni.niiy  cin  tni'  >  .ini.  hi;; 
the  hij^b  oribiMlox  Lutherans,  I'bc  I'iotist  Npeiicr  said 
of  him :  "  If  I  couM  raise  any  from  the  dead  for  the  good 
of  the  Church,  it  shonld  be  Valentine  Andreii."  It  wai« 
owin{*  to  Amdt's  influence  that  the  morkin);,  M-otrin^' 
sjiirit  wbicb  seeme»l  natural  to  Aiulrcii  w  n-  r.  j.l  iced  by 
notn;  thitij;  bif;her  and  worthier  of  a  ("bristirm  mon. 

Hui  if  I'rutcstantism  hashed  its  Myotics,  Komanism 
has  not  been  altogether  wanting  in  these  rcli^'ious  en- 
thuriasts.  In  Franre,  in  the  16th  century,  ap|iearcd  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  and  in  S|>ain.  St.  Tbt  rc^n  niul  St.  .?ohn 
of  the  Cross;  all  of  them  making  tbcir  niy«ii<Til 
trines  subservient  to  the  intercuts  of  the  Mother  ( "liiircb. 

Nowheie,"  aays  Mr.  Vaughan, "  is  the  duty  of  implicit 
sdfwinender  to  the  tfireetor  or  eonfcaanr  more  constant- 
ly inculcated  than  in  the  xvri(ini;s  of  Theresa  and  .Tohn 
of  the  CrosR,  and  nowhere  are  tlic  iimdoinncy  nn<l  rnt!u 
cbirf  iif  the  principle  more  apparent,  .(■■lui  warns  the 
Mystic  that  his  only  safeguard  against  delusion  \ie»  in 
perpetual  an<l  unreserved  appeal  to  bia  director.  The- 
resa tells  us  that  whenever  our  I»rd  commanded  her  in 
prayer  to  do  anyibin!;.  anil  her  confeMor  ordered  the 
mUMisite,  t!c'  livMf  t^iiiili''  nijoineil  .ilttiliciicc  |.i  llic 
human,  and  would  inttucnce  the  mind  uf  the  cuiifeasor 


afterwards,  so  that  he  waa  moved  to  eonnad  what  kt 
had  before  ifariiidden !  Of  coarse;  for  who  knows  what 

mi;;bt  come  of  it  if  enthu-siasts  were  tn  }ia\'e  vision"  ami 
revi  lilt  ions  on  their  own  account?  The  director  niu>l 
draw  alter  him  these  tiery  and  dangerous  natures,  as 
the  lion-leaden  of  an  Imiian  pageantry  conduct  tlieir 
ehai^,linlding  a  chain  and  administering:  opistea.  The 
question  between  the  orth<«tox  and  the  helero«lox  mys- 
ticism of  the  Mill  cenlur>-  was  really  one  of  thes)lot;ii-al 
iloi'iriiic.  The  same  question  in  the  Ulih  and  I7tb  was 
simply  one  of  ecdcstastical  interests."  According  to 
the  mystical  doetiine  of  St.  Thenaa,  there  are  fonr 
degrees  of  pni>-er:  (I)  simpk  mental  prayer;  (S)  Ih^ 
prayer  of  <piiet,  calle<d  also  pure  contemplation;  (8) 
the  |irriycr  uf  union,  called  alsn  j^rfoct  contem[ilatiiin; 
(4)  Ibe  prayer  of  ra|iture  or  ecstasy.  The  rn|itiirea 
and  visions  of  this  female  saint  of  l!i.inaiii>m  baxe 
gained  for  her  a  high  name,  fiat  the  myatictsm  nt 
John  of  the  Cnm  wore  a  dtfl^nt  aspect  He  de%ht- 
ed  not  in  ecstatic  pray<  r  like  Theresa,  but  in  iiUfn-H- 
suflcring.  His  earnest  prayer  was  that  not  a  day  might 
pass  in  which  he  should  not  suflTer  something. 

In  the  history  of  mysticism  the  17th  ceniiny  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  Qiiietist  controversy.  TIm 
mo>ii  remarkable  exhibit  ion  oft'nictism  is  to  tic  f.-nnd  In 
the  \vrilin;rs  of  Madame  (Iiiyon.  Tbii«,  when  liescribing 
her  experience,  she  observes,  '*The  sotd  passing  out  of 
itself  by  dying  to  itself  necessarily  passes  into  its  di- 
vine object  ThiaisthelawofitatnnsitioB.  Wheail 
psssrs  out  of  self,  which  is  limited,  and  thefdbveia  BOt 
(t<Kl,  nn<l  coniHipiently  is  evil,  it  necessarily  passes  into 
the  unlimited  and  niiicersal.  which  is  <;ih1,  ami  tliere- 
forc  is  the  true  gootl.  5Iy  own  ex|ierience  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  %'erificalioa  of  t  his.  My  spirit,  disenthralM 
from  seltlshness,  became  united  with  snd  lost  in  Ciod, 
its  So\-ereign,  who  attracted  it  more  and  more  to  him- 
self. And  thi»  was  so  much  ibc  case  ibat  I  could  seem 
to  see  and  know  (lod  only,  and  not  myself.  ...  It  was 
thus  that  my  soul  was  lost  in  (iod,  who  communicated 
to  it  hisqoidities,  having  drawn  it  out  of  all  that  it  had 
of  Its  own.  .  .  .  O  happy  poverty,  happy  loss,  happy 
m.tbini,',  wbicb  ;.'i\cs  no  less  than  (i<Nl  himself  in  his 
own  immensity — no  more  circumscribed  to  the  limited 
manner  of  the  crcatitm,  but  always  drawing  it  out  i>f 
that  to  plunge  it  wholly  iuto  his  Divine  Kasence.  Then 
the  soul  knows  that  bH  the  states  of  self-pleasing  via- 
ion«,  of  intellectual  illuminali'M;*,  of  Testacies  and  rapt- 
ures, of  whatever  vaUu'  ibi-v  mi^'lit  b.nvc  iK-cn,  arc  now 
ratlit  r  olistacles  than  ailvaiicemcnis.  and  that  they  are 
not  of  ser\-tce  in  the  state  of  experience  which  is  far 
above  them,  heeauaa  tha  state  whieh  kaa  pwfm  or  sap- 
ports,  which  is  the  ease  with  the  merely  illuminated 
and  ecstatic  slate,  rests  in  them  to  some  ilegree,  and  is 
pained  to  lose  tlicm.  Hut  the  -.Mil  I  .iiinot  arrive  st  the 
state  of  which  1  am  now  8))eaking  williout  the  loss  of 
sll  such  supiH)rts  and  hdpi.  ...  The  soul  is  then  so 
submissive,  and  ]k rhap«>  we  ouqr  say  a»  pMiivc— that  ia 
to  say.  is  so  dis|K>s4'd  equally  to  receive  fhwn  the  hand 
of  (iod  either  i.r  c\  il  .i*  is  truly  a'-tnni^liinp.  It 
receives  IhiiIi  llie  one  and  the  other  without  any  sclll»h 
emotions,  letting  them  (low  and  lie  l»)st  as  Ihey  csmc." 
This  qiioiaiion  cnntaina  the  substance  of  the  doctiine 
which  pervades  the  mystical  writings  of  Madame  Gar- 
on.  The  whiile  may  be  summed  up  in  two  word',  "ilis- 
iniercsied  love,"  which  she  re;;arde<l  as  liie  i«-rfcetioii 
of  holiness  in  the  heart  of  man.    A  similar,  if  not  whol- 


ly identical,  doctrine  was  inculcated  at  the  same  perkMl 
by  Melinoe  in  Italy,  in  a  book  entitled  Tte  SpirHual 

fittiitr.  (Juictist  opinions  were  then  evidently  on  the 
advance  in  the  <!ift'erent  countries  of  Kiimpe,  and  among 
tb<'ir  supiKjriers  wtrf'c  some  of  the  ixw't  iilii-triims  men 
of  the  day,  of  whom  it  is  suHicient  to  name  Feiielon, 
archbishop  of  Cambray.  Rut  the  high  clnuacter  for 
piety  and  worth  of  the  leading  Qoietists  made  them  all 
the  more  obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits.  Nor  was  the  hoa- 
tllr  s].irii  wliicb  was  manifested  imvar  ls  tbe  Quieturts 
limited  to  lb«  Jesuits  alone;  the  celebrated  liossuet. 
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also,  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  penectiton 
(iiiyoii,  and  succeeded  in  procurin);;  the  pnblte  oondem- 
nation  of  her  wriling*,  Ktineloii  wbs  for  n  time  c<m\- 
joinal  with  Uoswuct  in  oppo»iii{f  tJiiynii,  tmt  all  the 
while  he  was  cousctims  that  own  u|iiiiinnH  did  not 
differ  fmm  hers.  At  length,  in  1697,  be  openly  avowed 
his  sympathv  with  the  aentiments  of  the  ItyMin  in 
a  wurk  whirh.  under  the  name  of  the  .UitJ-im.'  i\f  Ihr 
Saints,  was  dcvotetl  to  an  iiii|iiiry  as  to  the  teadiinjrs 
of  the  Church  nu  the  dwtrinea  of  pure  love,  of  mystical 
union,  and  of  perfection.  The  publication  of  (his  trca- 
liae  f{ave  liw  to  a  lengthened  and  angry  emtmwny. 
BoMoet  sought  to  invoke  the  ven^eancf  of  the  povoni- 
ment  upon  iiin  heretical  brother,  and  he  liad  even  h<t[ieil 
to  call  tlown  u]nin  him  the  fulininatixifi  nf  itie  pipe. 
In  the  first  object  he  was  succcasfui;  in  the  secoitil  he 
wa%  Ibr  a  time  at  leaat,  dieappointed.  A  war  of  pam- 
phletfl  and  treatises  now  raged  at  Paria,  the  chief  eom- 
batant!!  bein;;  Roasuet  on  the  one  side  and  P^nelon  on 
the  other.  The  Marl  if  iv.  ri'  cen-iuri-il  l>y  the  Stir- 
bonne,  and  their  author  wan  perseciited  by  the  kiiif:  (if 
Fnuiea;  but  pope  Innocent  XII  declined  for  a  time  to 

fimmm»  n  mMMt  of  ooodemnation  upon  Fenelon, 
of  whom  he  had  been  accmtawned  to  say  that  he  had 

errc  l  i liriiiiL,'li  .nii  excess  of  love  (n  C,n<\.  At  length. 
\vlih  I  he  uiinusi  reluctance,  and  in  measured  terms  he 
Bent  r  >nh  the  much  expected  anathann,  md  tVnelon 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Uoman  MC  Ifadame 
<7iiyon.  after  a  long  life  of  peneenrion,  thirtr-aeren 
ve.-ir^  "if  which  were  spent  in  pri^wui,  die«l  in  1717. 
AmiiM;;  the  Quietist*  of  the  I7ih  century  may  lie  men- 
tioned Mad.ime  ll»)urignon  ami  her  nc-omplislied  di*  i- 
plc^  Peter  Poiret;  and  among  those  of  later  limes,  the 
fascmating  Myelie,  Madnne  da  Kmdancr. 

Vaii'^han,  in  his  work,  Ifonn  with  the  J/jyafietj  inoli- 
tnfp*  a  comparison  l»efween  the  Mystics  of  France  and 
tierm.liiv  it|i  to  this  lini  -.  I  m  !•  i!  tlm^  tu  i  irritni'Ml 
on  the  characteristics  of  these  two  cxiH>nenlj»  of  mysti- 
cism :  "  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  France 
exhibits  the  rayatidam  of  sentiment,  ta«rmany  the  mys- 
ticiom  of  thought  The  Freneh  love  to  generalize  and 
to  clx-i-ity.  All  «rr.xn^criieiit  wlij.  h  c.nn  be  rxpresiscil 
by  a  word,  a  prtnriplc  which  can  be  crystallized  into  a 
sparkling  maxim,  they  wiU  applaud.  But  with  then 
•WNiTeationalism  leigna  paiwwswit  society  ia  ever  prea> 
«nt  to  the  mind  of  the  indtvidoal— thrir  aenae  of  the 


iuilicriini  is  ex(|uirildy  keen.  The  (Serman  love.^  ab- 
stract ion<  for  their  own  sake.  To  seciirr  [lopularity  for 
«  visionary  error  in  France,  it  mu<<t  Ik-  lucid  and  elegant 
no  the  language— it  matt  be  at  leaat  an  ingenioua  and 
inteDigihle  fUaehood;  but  in  Germany  the  most  gn»- 

*Cesi|ne  invenioni  ofthoqgbt  mill  «f  e\pre«<iion  will  he 
found  no  hiiider.inee  to  Its  ftci-eptAliilii y.  and  tlie  most 
hn]>eless  oh-w  iiritv  may  be  proiiiiuiice>l  ii.s  highot  merit. 
In  this  respect  German  philosophy  sometimes  resembles 
Lyoophfon,  wlmwas  ao  eonvineed  that  vnintelligibiHty 
was  grandeur  as  to  swear  he  would  hang  himself  if  a 
man  were  found  capable  of  understanding  his  play  of 
Caiuim  lr,i.  Alin«t<ti  cmtv  later  (Jermaii  Mystic  has 
'been  *  secluded  ntudciit  .ilinost  every  >ry*f  ic  of  miwl- 
.CID  Fkancc  has  been  a  brilliant  converMtlioiiali>l.  The 
geniaa  of  mysticism  rises  id  Germany  in  the  douds  of 
the  eoHtary  pipe;  in  Franee  it  is  a  ftshknable  Ariel, 
who  hovers  in  t.lie  drawing-nw>m,  and  hangs  to  the 
pendants  of  tins  glittering  chandelier.  If  .I.k-  <1<  Hiihmc 
had  appeared  in  France,  he  must  have  >  nntnl  dis- 
ciples by  nnits,  where  in  Germany  be  reckoned  them 
by  bnndieds.  If  Madame  Gnym  had  been  bom  in  Ger- 
many, rigid  Lntherani'Tn  vniirht  have  given  her  wtme 
annoyance;  but  her  earnestne^>is  would  have  re<leenied 
her  enthusiasm  fmm  ridicule,  and  fb<!  wotdd  have  lived 
and  died  the  honored  prccwwr  of  German  pietism." 

The  modem  mystuiam  of  Oermany  is  chiefly  re- 
msrk.ible  for  its  excesnvc  trrrliffioMMe$»,  and  il>»  close 
alliance  with  a  congeries  of  metaphysical  cl<»u<l^  mis- 
named philosophy,  which,  by  essaying  to  jmvks  iM  y  iml 
the  limits  of  the  human  facnlttei^  turns  day-dreams  into 


k^eal  syatema,  and  reaolm  aU  troth  and  aii  religioa 
into  the  discovery  that  than  b  no  God,  or  that  God  fs 

lull  .1  iinmc  for  the  universe.  The  inti  l'  lity  wbieh  in 
Kiiglaiul  tiHtk  the  form  of  natural  religion,  and  in  France 
that  of  ribaldry  and  ritlicule,  aSaume«l  in  (icrmany  the 
garb  of  speculslion  and  of  sentimeotal  feeling.  To  the 
•peeolations  of  iCant,  of  Fiehte,  and  of  SehelKng,  as  wdl 

a<i  to  the  cl.iim'«  of  divine  revelation,  Friedrieh  Heniy 
.lacolii,  in  his  work  on  />iriiif  Thim/i,  npposed  that  In- 
tuitive ami  immediate  knowledge  of  divine  things 
which  he  denominated  faith,  mental  feeling,  or  reason, 
end  which  baa  acquired  for  his  philoBophy  the  name  ef 
my^ticiim.  If  i*  a  revival  of  the  reveries  of  IltihnM^ 
of  the  (Jnostics  and  of  the  Orientals,  ra-ssing  through 
such  rnixUlications  as  it  could  receive  from  the  Icinii-d 
piety  of  Schleiermacher,  the  critical  acumen  of  l>c 
Wette,  the  poetry  ef  Novalis,  and  the  pictaresque  gen- 
ius of  Oarlyle,  we  now  find  it  exciting  to  something 
like  vitality  the  ne^Miive  thetdogy  of  ITnttarianism  in 
Amcrien  in  ijii^'ljiiel.  Hy  the  >iite  of  tlie.te  fi|tecu- 
lativc  Mystics  we  find  al.-wi  in  ntcHleru  times  the  imag- 
inative Mystics^  whose  system  is  less  the  invention  of 
somethiiig  new  and  falae  than  the  perveiaion  of  what  is 
old  and  true.  To  this  hninch  of  mysticism  belongs  the 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scrii'tnrf-.  tlie  uriginatrir 
of  which,  a<i  we  have  seen,  x»  sup|M»M-(l  tu  have  Ik-cii  I'hilo 
the  .lew,  and  the  character  of  which  pervaded  the  writ- 
ings of  Ucrmra,  Justin,  Clemens  of  Aiexamlrta,  Origen, 
Giegory  of  Nyssa,  Ambmains,  JercNBe,  Augustine,  Qre^ 
orv  the  Creat.  Ik'de,  Matiriis.  and  Hugo  de  St.  C  ir  >. 

In  Knglniiil  we  see  it  e!«iHmscd  in  the  spiriiuali/in:;  <'l 
.'Solomon's  Temple  by  Hunynii,  and  HrowiiV  paralh  ln  of 
0.-T.  facu  with  the  history  of  the  Jews,  etc.  Mr.  Wili> 
iam  Law  (author  of  the  8erimi$  CaB,  ete.),  and  the  very 
able  opponent  of  bishop  Hoadly,  degenerate^i  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  bis  life  into  all  the  singularities  of  myni- 
cism;  and  some  snpiM>«»  that  his  exiravau'ant  notions 
were  one  means  of  driving  the  celebrated  tiibbon  into  a 
state  of  inttddity.  "Mr.  Law,"  says  Vaughan,  "sup- 
poacd  that  the  material  was  the  region  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  fallen  angels.  At  length  the  light  and 
Spirit  of  fiiwl  entered  into  the  eliao-,  and  liirneil  the 
angels'  ruined  kingdom  into  a  paradise  on  earth.  (Jod 
then  created  man,  and  placed  him  there.  He  was  made 
in  the  image  ef  the  Triune  God  (whom,  like  the  Hutch- 
imwuiana,  he  eomparm  to  *flr«,  light,  and  apirit'),  a  Ur- 
ing  niirror  of  the  divine  nature,  formeil  to  enjoy  com- 
munion with  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  (ih<*t.  and  to  live 
on  earth  as  the  angels  do  in  heaven.  He  w  an  «  ndoweil 
with  immortality,  so  that  the  elementa  of  this  outwent 
world  cmild  not  'have  any  power  of  aethig  on  bis  body  t 
but  by  hi«<  fall  he  changed  the  light,  life,  and  spirit  ef 
the  world.  He  died,  on  the  very  day  of  hi«  tranr>gres- 
sion,  to  all  the  intluenc<>s  and  o|ieration»  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  him,  as  we  die  to  the  intluences  of  ihia  workl 
when  the  soul  leaves  the  body;  and  all  the  influeneea 
and  operations  of  the  elements  of  this  life  were  open  to 
bim.  as  they  are  in  any  animal,  at  his  birth  into  this 
worhl :  he  l«-eanie  an  cnrthly  cr<'aliiri  ,  MilijM  t  !■)  the 
dominion  of  thin  outward  world,  and  strnwl  only  in  the 
highest  rank  of  onimak  But  the  goodness  of  Go*! 
would  DoC  leave  man  in  this  condition:  redemption 
from  it  was  immediately  granted ;  and  the  bruiser  of 

the  wrpent  brought  the  life,  light,  and  spirit  of  love 
once  iiKtre  into  the  human  nature.  All  men,  in  conse- 
(pienec  of  the  rcilempiion  of  Christ,  have  in  them  the 
first  spark,  or  seed,  of  the  divine  life,  as  a  treasure  hid 
in  the  centra  of  onr  soala,  to  bring  forth  by  degrees  a 
new  hirth  of  that  life  which  was  l""'  in  imradise.  No 
(ton  of  Adam  can  l>e  \iM  except  by  turning  away  fn>m 
the  .Saviour  within  bim.  The  oidy  religion  which  can 
save  us  must  be  that  which  can  raise  the  light,  life, 
and  Spirit  of  God  in  our  soula.  Nothing  can  enter  the 
vegetable  kingdom  till  it  have  vegetable  life  in  it,or()e 
a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  till  it  have  the  ahi- 
mal  life.  Thus  all  nature  joins  with  the  <;.i«[«  l  in  af- 
firming that  no  man  can  enter  into  the  kiugUom  of 
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bekvea  till  the  heavenly  life  is  born  in  him.  Nothing 
cm  b*  our  righteousness  or  recovery  but  the  divine 
nature  of  Jeiua  Christ  derived  to  our  ■oubk"  But  the 
eminent  Swedish  theologian,  Emmanuel  Swedcnborg, 
lit,nin  s  iiiorc  i-iiiis|,ii  ii,iii-!y  ilinii  ihov,  if  wo  rcftanl 
him  iiifiriy  as  nil  ('\|K).titur  ol'  lite  Scriptures.  As  be, 
however,  a94'niK'H  iiix  spirUoal  iuterpKtatiocu  to  a  spe- 
cial source,  he  will  eUewbcn  «eeu|iy  a  mon  diatinci and 
appni{iriat(>  place,  and  we  now  stmpty  advert  to  him  as 
iH'livvitij,'  nini  icacliiiij;  that  (iini  liail  masli'  liim  the  ve- 
hick'  of  iH'w  rvvt  laiions.  \Vc  fi-Ilt  our  reailers  to  the 
articU-it  Nkw  Jkui  salkm  Church  and  SwBWmoao  for 
deUila  of  hia  view*  and  their  progress. 

We  are  not  altoKetber  atraagerB  to  njratidMD  tvtn 
ill  our  »>wn  day.  (.)nly  a  fvw  years  liavj-  olapseil  -.inct' 
wc  were  aaked  to  believe  in  llic  iiiiieriiatural  n  velations 
made  to  the  foUdwers  of  Kdworxl  Irving;  i  q.  \'.  i ;  and  the 
Sptrilualista  of  North  America  profess  to  hold  ctiuverse 
Kith  tin  apiritual  cxklenoet  of  anotber  workL  See 
Spiritualism.  But,  pairing  by  these,  we  lind  a  class 
of  Mystics  in  the  Intuitionists  on  both  sides  of  tlie  At- 
lantic, who  substitute  the  siilijccti\  e  rcvelalinn  of  cuii- 
•ciousncAA  fur  the  (ibjectivc  revelation  of  the  written 
WofiL  As  examples  of  practical  niy8tici»in  we  must 
ken  refer  ako  to  tlie  biBtor>'  of  tbe  Ueghanla,  the  Fla- 
geOante,  M ttmers.  Anabaptists,  and  the  famout  Peasants' 
War  in  (Irrmaiiy,  and  tlie  institution  of  the  .le.Miits. 

Anuther  fact  is  worthy  of  n4itice  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  It  is  that  mysticism  lias  alwa}>8  been  most 
flourishing  ia  tinea  of  geneiai  reli;;iutis  focmaliMn— a 
striking  iliustiatMNi  of  the  tendency  of  any  extreme  to 

generate  its  opjMKite.  Thf  laws  of  lirahminiMn  broujjht 
forth  the  mystic  Budiihi^m  ;  the  •Icwish  Talrouilism 
gave  rise  to  the  mystic  (  al>ala  (•{.  v. ) ;  the  Spaabh  the- 
ology of  the  Inquiaitum  fouud  ita  oounterpoise  in  tbe 
roystideiii  of  the  AiumhBMleei  Jeeuitiim  in  quietlan 
and  .ian><oni<<m ;  the  old  l*n)iaitan( acbclaetic  QlthodlM^ 
ill  I'nttcntant  niyHtioism. 

KiiouKb  hns  now  been  said  to  show  lAunty  that  the 
Itaflology  of  the  true  Myatics  exhibits  two  distinct 
phaaaa:  a  aide  towaida  earth,  on  wlddi  the  legend  on 
the  medal  k  obacure  and  without  meaning ;  and  an  ob- 
verse side, bright  with  the  liuht  of  heaven;  union  with 
the  ICliTiml  ilirnu;^li  raiiii  iii;il  i,'rai  r  is  il-  impre.-'fi  of 
truth,  and  llowing  from  thai  grace  a  luvin^  exercise  of 
the  great  duties  of  Christian  life.  It  is  closely  attled 
with  dMMrwM.  A  very  diflfcieut  kind,  and  yet  an  es- 
aential  km  ot  nyMicMm,  is  that  avowed  by  Schlegel ; 

MM  doadty  alBlilar  to  tlio  rhapsmlii-al  notion.s  of  I'luti- 
nuSp  when  he  aays  that  whereas  human  coiisciuusness, 
in  which  subject  and  object  are  insuperably  blended  to- 
gether in  ideiib  cannot  form  to  itself  a  notion  of  tbe  Ab- 
aobte^  whleh  ia  unity,  still  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Ab- 
aointo  may  be  gained  l>y  the  contemplative  or  iiituitiv  r 
fand^,  independently  of  thought  or  contHinkisncsH;  it 
is •  nqiid  illumination,  a  sstuhlea  ra[itnre.  tooHeetiii^  for 
MMlyala^  Jbr  it  eludes  redectiun  and  baflks  cooadoua- 
neaa.  Reflection  is,  in  Act,  ita  death.  In  this  myatieal 
condition  of  the  mind  all  dbtinction  between  subject 
and  object  vanislies.  There  is  no  longer  the  Deity  on 
the  one  haiul,  tlie  miuI  on  the  other.  Ttn'  fonl  iil<  iiti- 
liea  itself  with  the  iH-ity.  It  is  on  thin  Kiile  iliat  mys- 
ticism passes  into  pantheism. 

See  Oaox,  Unieenalwvrterlmek  d.  Thtolog.  IMeralmr, 
681 ;  Malonm,  Tieoloffieal  Inder,  \>.  817  aq. ;  Winer, 
lliimlhiii  li.  i,  .'>o  I  ;  lIiTZo;;,  /i'riil-J'iii  i,Llo]>.  x.  \  h'2  S(|. ; 
Hretschnciiier,  Sysltmittuchtt  KntiriikiluHi/,  'I'ho- 
luck,  .S'ttjiMwie/*  scM  Thtusophiu  I'ntttrum  pandteUtica 
(Berlin,  1821);  fierger,  Duputaiw  de  m^tUcitmo  (Har- 
lem, 1819);  Hefling,  Mprlicitmtu  (Erhmgen,  1833); 
'rbereinin,  I'tbtr  </.  Il'(.«f«  d.  myttijK-h' n  Thoilofiif 
(AftriuhtiiwUn,  IUtHii,  1S;{3);  lleinnnli,  Gtsch.  ii.  Kii- 
til:  </.  .U ytdcii'mnt  <tlU r  b> hiniUi  ii  I  'olkrr  u.  Zt  ilm  { Ix>i|is. 
18;i0,8ro);  U«irrea,i>«e  chrisiL  Mi/«tUi  (Kcfgeuah.  i836j; 
UeUferidi,  JHe  «MnL  AlyiHk  (Hanrik  1849);  LUm, 
IHt!  llnUUhve  d.  Thfolwfie  (Stuttfj.  iM.'o  ■ ;  flatnliorger, 
StimmeH  uus  deoi  UtiUgtkum,  etc.  (btutl^.       )  \  Ureith, 


IMe  Dtuttche  Myttik  im  Predifffr-Ordni  (Freib.  1861, 
8vo);  I'feiffer,  Dtvftche  Mystiktr  im  14  Jahrhumd, 
(Leipo.  1845 -.57);  Noack,  J)k  ekrutliehe  Mystik  im 
AfittelaUer,  ».  m  dL  nevertn  Zrit  (Kiinigsb.  1853,  8vo); 
Kaiike,  tlitl.  of'  thf  /Itfiirtniiiioi :  |»rd  Herbert,  Mrm>- 
oii  t ;  Coleridj;e,  .1  i<ii  to  Hrjhctivn ;  Parker,  IMtcourm 
of  Mailtrt  periaininy  to  Jieligion :  CockbniB,  TA»  Dt' 
luniotu  and  Mmn  <^  Antoina  Bourignom,  etc;  Slo- 
well,  On  the  Work  of  tke  Spirit,  p.  258  sq. ;  Vaughan, 
Hour.'  iriifi  till  Miifi'tr.i:  a  ' '"ntrtbutioH  to  tht  Itittory 
of  Htliijinui  OpiitiuH  (Ixiul.  1»56,  2  vohs,);  Ikrgicr, 
Did.  de  Tkiolwfit,  vi,  2HT;  Migne,  Did.  de  Mystique 
dkriiieime;  iUdiutllMtUt  Jliat.  tff  Secret  Sodetiei  tifaU 
Age*  and  Cotntriea  (Load.  1874),  pC.  iv;*  De  StaSTa 
(ienmiuy,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v  ;  ^f^■(h.  Qu.  Rrt.  .Ian.  ISfil,  |t,  105^ 
ir.l ;  Jan.  im)\  April,  1H(M),  p.  ITl ;  .Jan.  1869,  p.  49; 
/I'l'W.  .Sucni,  .Ian.  IKiil,  p.  f)l  ;  ,Jan.  1H,>;,  p.  546;  LomL 
Rkv.  Jan.  1857,  art.  ii ;  Kdn^  See.  Ixxiv,  103, 195 ;  A'ew 
J-Jngkuier^  r,  948;  JbtroipeeHm  Bmt.  i,  288;  CArMaw 
lilt.  July,  1873,  art.  ^-ii;  Bktdxood^i  Mag.  1854,  i, 
66  sq.  (Myst.  in  China) ;  Ckristian  Exnminrr,  xxx\'ii, 
3()8;  nroirmon*  Jin:  Oct.  1863,  p.  4iH;  /{rif.  tin  J  Fm: 
A'r.  Jlcv.  8«pt.  1M54,  p.  572:  Kit  to,  Joum.  of  tSac.  Lil. 
1854,  p.  546;  WtitminMer  Jtrr.  Oct.  1853;  Oct.  1870,  p. 
219;  ChrUlimJtewtembrattcer,  Jan.  1866,  p.  86|  JaM. 
dtvfm-k.  Tkeol  1867,  ii,  362;  Zntaekr.  kitt.  TkeoL  Oct. 
18.V),  p.  231 ;  Jan.  1859,  p.  49 ;  Brit.  Qu.  (k  1. 1871.  art.  L 
A  complete  account  of  the  host  of  mystical  writers  to 
1740  i.H  given  in  Arnold's  Kirchm-I/ittorie  (Schafllum- 
sen,  1742).  See  alao  tbe  Cborch  hiatoriea  of  Aiaoig^ 
Gieader,  MOinaa,  Niedner,  Kttrts,  Haidwidc  (M.  A .  amd 
Rff.).  ^Mosheim,  Wsddington  ;  Ilagenbach,  J/itt.  of 
Dixit:  (Index  ia  vol.  ii);  Xeander,  l^krittiitn  Dogmas^ 
p.€(M,88Ui  Oman,  Rff.  before  tke  lief,  ii,  44  sq.,  186 
M|.;  Flaber,  y/ist  M^.  p.  66,  67  ath  245;  Stoogbton, 
£0cLiKit.  t^Ettgbmi, i, 489;  ii, Mi, 989.88St  H«nt*b 
Hagenbadl,CA.iSf»lf.<i/''Ar  Wh  and  \9tk  Cettluries  (In- 
dex in  vol.  ii);  Morell,  /lift,  nf  Modem  Philotopky,  ii, 
'.V.Vl  3.">t)  !M|. ;  Liii.  on  f/ii  PIiUdh.  Ttmleticir*  of  (he 
A ge,  lei  t.  iii ;  t'ebcmeg,  Hitt.  nfl'kiltu.  i,  358, 400, 433, 
4;i5,  486,  467  aq.:  ii,  20,  28,  54. 115,  213,  222;  UwcS^ 
/list.  I'kilos.  (aee  Index  in  vol.  ii).    (J.  H.W.) 

Myth,  a  (Ireck  term  (pviac),  which,  however,  b 
not  to  b<!  found  in  the  .Sept.  Kven  in  the  .\|>orrvpha 
the  woni  occurs  but  once  {jiii^oc  arniooc,  Ivcdes.  xx, 
19^  A.y.  ^^n  unacaaonable  tldO^and  tbnt  in  a  general 
sense ;  wbik,  in  one  other  pmaage  (Bar.  iii,  ^ndv- 
\oyoi.  ''authors  of  fafalea,"  has  a  soaiewbiit  doiditftd 
meaning.  In  the  N.  T..  however,  the  word  occurs  five 
timcis  and  always  in  a  severely  di!«|iaraging  sense,  and 
in  every  instance  is  rendered  fables"  in  our  venioo. 
Thus  f  imothy  ia  warned  maittat  **fMei  and  endleaa 
gcnedogieB,  which  minieter  queetioo*  rather  than  god- 
ly edifyinji"  (  I  Tim.  i.  4);  and  against  "pntfane  and 
old  wives'  fahlen"  (titfiiiXoi'C  Kiii  ypaiuiuij  pv^oiXf  iv, 
7).  ThcM-  "fables''  are  op|M>sed  to  "the  tnilh,"  and 
Titus  ia  forbidden  to  give  heed  'loMaicotc  ftu^otg. 
Lastly,  in  9  Fat.  i,  16  they  are  diaraeteriaed  aa  awo»- 
^i<r/ir>'oi, "  cunningly  deviswl,"  and  are  contra'^tetl  with 
the  soIkt  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  (comp.  wtT/rXanfiit'ot 
pii^oi,  Difxi.  Sic.  i,  .lust  ho  in  (ire<'k  /ivioi  arc 

opposed  to  irrru^id  (comp.  Aumhi.  J'rof.  I'lirm.  21,  26, 
"Callentes  mython  ploAmala  rt  historiam").  It  is  ol^ 
viouB,  tberefofe,  that  in  the  N.  T.  a  myth  ia  wad  in  its 
latest  aenae  to  expnaa  a  atory  invented  aa  the  vehido 
fur  some  ethical  or  theological  doctrine,  \\lii<  h.  in  fa.  r. 
has  iicen  called  in  later  times  an  eihopieia  or  philoso- 
pheme.  Yet  the  cmidemnation  is  tpeeiul  and  not  gen- 
eral,  and  auaot  pouit  with  diamtisfaction  to  mytluv 
which,  like  tbeae  of  Plato,  are  the  splemlidly  imagina- 
tive emlxxliment  of  some  subjective  truth,  and  which 
claim  no  credence  for  ihemM-lves,  but  arc  only  meant 
to  be  roganled  as  the  vehicles  of  spiritual  inntnictiou 
(aee  arcltbiabup  Trench  On  tke  PanMea,  cb.  ii,  where 
he  diatinguiahea  betwesn  **my(h,"  "fiible,''  "parBMe," 
'•anep.ry,"etc.\  Tliot  there  is  nothing  in  mrk  "myth?" 
to  deserve  reprobation,  nay  more,  tluii  they  are  a  wise 
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form  of  teaching,  U  clear  from  the  direct  quotation  of 
nythkal  atones  by  Jude  (vcr.  and  from  the  uae 
of  alrictly  ana)o((oua  modes  of  conveying  tratk  (aUe- 
gon>',  fabk*.  imrablr,  etc)  in  other  parti  of  the  Bible,  aa 
^  well  as  in  the  writings  uf  all  tlic  uIm-^i  ..f  in;iiiklii<t.  It 
must,  then,  have  been  the  lionrint  .s  invulveil.  iuid  not 
the  ** mytltical''  delivery  of  ihcm.  which  awoke  the  in- 
digMtioo  of  the  apoatlce;  end  ii^  as  Tertullian  thought 
(^Adu,  Valmt.  UI),  and  as  it  now  generally  believed,  the 
"■Ijrtlie''  alluded  to  won'  l  tf  <  iiin^t  ic  ni  \  iIioImi^v  df  the 
''jBoUS,*' of  wtiich  the  •et-d'^  nia\'  liavc  been  iM'^'inniii)^ 
to  develop  tbemaelvea  when  tlie  pastoral  epistlen  were 
vritten,  «c  can  eaiily  mdersund  how  they  would  ap- 
pew  to  bear  the  atanp  of  *■  philosophy  and  raia  deedt." 
Thetidoret,  however,  on  Tit.  i,  14.  refers  the  "Jewish 
faUlea"  to  the  MiilinR  (rj)v  vrr  avruiv  KaXovftivqy  Siv- 
ript^mv,  Alford.  a<l  Uk-.  i. 

Ku  aatiafactor}-  dcliniiiuo  of  the  word  "  myth"  has 
«var  been  given,  partly  beenae  «f  the  manifold  varieties 
of  myths,  and  partly  because  the  word  haa  been  tued 
in  several  distinct  senses.  In  Homer  it  is  equivalent 
to  Xii)')'.  I  !/.  xviii.  an<l  Kustatliius  remarks  that 

in  later  times  it  came  to  mean  \i/n>viic  Aoj'oc  (/L  a, 
29),  to  which  definition  Suidaa  adds  that  it  was  Xoyoc 
^0^4C»  (ueaM{snr  r^v  dA^uaab  Plutarch,  leas  ao- 
c«r8tel7,eonlh(iiidt  it  with  ^auMle  6etion  (Xoyoc  t^iv- 

i»)c  »oi«ii»c  flXf;5(r';/ 1,  niul  in  the  f-.'fyinolofficum  Mag- 
mmm  it  ia  made,  iu  iu  technical  sense,  tu  mean  a  veiled 
«rciilgiBatieal  nartation  Otidoc  omimvu  ivo  .  .  .  rov 
Tt  tfMTfivov  ...  mi  rov  i,ir\its  Xayovy.  Nei- 
ther the  ctymology^nor  the  history  of  the  word  help  us 
much.  Ii  dc-rived  from  /n-',.!.  i'>  iniiinfr.  or  fii'u.i.  t', 
»hnl.  and  ar('hhi.ih<tp  Trelieti  Ihiiiks  that  it  iiiusl  thiTe- 
forc  have  originally  meant  the  word  shut  up  in  the 
mind,  or  muUend  with  the  lips  (iiyaim,  of  tJkt  N,  T. 
f  U  ttt.']  p.  my,  ttoagh  be  admita  that  tbara  ia  no 
trace  of  thu  in  actual  uh  ;  and  as,  at  first,  ftv5or  merely 
means  "word,"  we  may  even  derive  it  fmm  an  otionia- 
to()U!ia  of  the  simpli  >i  rnii.tonantal  utteranrc  (m  ).  It  i^ 
not  until  I'indar's  time  (Oi.  i,  47;  A'em.  vii,  34;  vi,  1) 
that  it  is  usetl  of  that  which  ia  "  mentally  coaoei>*cd, 
lather  than  hiatorically  true;"  and  in  Attic  prose  it  as> 
anmea  its  normal  Uter  sense  of  any  legend  or  tradition 
of  the  prehistoric  timen.  If.  however,  we  analyze  the 
modern  use  of  ihc  word,  we  shali  find  that  these  his- 
torical myths,  or  aroplitied  legends  of  the  remote  |>a>(, 
genenlljr  mingled  with  the  marrcUoui^  do  not  propeiiy 
npreaent  our  notion  of  mythi  any  raon  than  the  welK 

understood  [diilo^ophemes  to  which  we  previoii-ly  al- 
luded, nuft  learn,  tmt,  to  distiiiBuish  between  the 
myths  and  the  rationalistic  explanstiona  thntat  into 
thiam  by  the  critical  knowledge  of  a  later  tgt.  If  we 
wooM  imdenttand  tbo  tim  natom,  (br  inatanee^  of  the 

Greek  mytb%«0  miat  di^  ar,)  fr  im  them  the  timiilly 
ntionaliatie  anggestions  of  H<  i  ata  u'*.  the  M-verely  com- 
mun-»rn*c  views  of  I'aliephatus  and  the  unsympathiz- 
ingly  sceptical  raabneaa  of  Juuemetua,  no  leia  than  the 
pioAand  moial  intantiona  wUdi  have  ao  often  been 
transferred  to  them  bgr  the  apeeolatlvegitilaa  of  a  Baeon 
or  a  Coleridge. 

A  myth  proper,  then,  is  neiihcr  a  philosoplieme  nor  a 
legeniL  It  in  he^^t  dew'ribt^d  as  a  spontaneous  product 
of  the  youthful  imagination  of  mankind— the  MtunU 
fonn  under  which  ait  ittbutt  race  exprtaaca  its  cooccp- 
tMNia  and  eonvictlona  ahont  supernatural  relations  and 
prebistoric  evenL^  It  is  mither  tii-iion.  Iii-t'>r\.  imr 
phiiiMuphy;  it  is  a  spoken  iioetr^-,  an  uncritical  and 
childlike  history,  a  linoere  and  lelf-bdiieving  romance, 
k  dues  not  invent,  but  aimply  imagiitea  and  repeats ;  it 
maj  err,  but  it  never  liea.   It  ia  a  narration,  generally 


WiK  whi:  h  11  1  one  consrii.u>ly  ur  m  ioiriiru'jdlv 
inventa,  and  whu'h  every  one  uninlt'ntionatly  fnUitirs. 
**  It  is,"  says  Mr.  (irote,  '*  the  natural  cfTuiiion  of  the  tai- 
lettared,  imaginative,  and  believing  man."  It  belongs 
(0  m  age  In  which  the  ondentandlng  waa  erednhm 
and  conSdin^,  rh>'  imai^iMatioii  full  of  vit^jr  and  vivar- 
itjr,  and  Iho  paa«ioiu  earnest  and  iutcuse.    Its  very  es- 


sence consists  in  the  pn>jection  of  thoughts  into  the 
sphere  of  facts  (''der  Grund^Trieb  daa  Mythen  daS 
tiedachte  in  cin  Geaobehenca  umcusetaen"  [Creuaer, 
SymtolUr,  p,  99]).  It  arites  partly  from  the  uncon- 
scious and  gradual  ohji  1  li/inf;  nf  the  suhjeeiive,  or  con- 
fusiiig  mental  proeestnc^  with  external  realiticit;  and 
partly  from  investing  the  object  with  the  feelings  of 
the  wUect— that  u,  ftom  imaginativtly  attributing  to 
exteraal  nature  thoae  feeling*  and  qualttiea  which  only 

i-\\^t  in  thi-  (MToipicnt  soul. 

'Ihe  mylli,  thfti,  lit-lontipi  to  that  jK-riod  of  human 
progress  in  whi<  li  tlie  mind  regards  "history  as  all  a 
Duty  tale."  ikfiini  the  iiKreaae  of  knowledgeitbe  dawn 
of  aeianoeiBnd  the  gcnend  dimeminatMm  ofbaofci^meB'a 
fancies  res|icctitig  the  past,  and  the  dim  conjectures  of 
nascent  phih>soidiy,  could  only  be  preserved  by  these 
trnditionnl  semi-|ioi'tic  tales ;  to  iMirri.w  the  tine  cxpres- 
i  sion  of  Tacitus,  "Fingunt  simul  creduntque."  So  tu 
from  befaif  abiftled  bj  the  marvelloas  and  the  iiured> 
ibie,  tbejr  expected  and  looked  for  it ;  while  di«crep- 
anciea  and  contradictions  were  accepted  side  by  side, 
because  the  critical  faculty  wai  wholly  undeveloi^ed. 
"  The  real  and  the  ideal,'  ^ays  Mr.  (irotc, "  were  blcwt- 
ed  together  in  the  primitive  conception ;  . . .  the  nqrth 
paaaed  nnqneationed,  from  the  (act  of  iu  currency,  and 
from  ita  harmony  with  existing  sentiments  and  precou- 
ceptione"  ';/"''■'">•',  i, '"'lO  I.    To  llu-  iiileri?-ily  of 

a  fresh  ima:;in.'ilioM,  inid  tlu'  nece.v«jiry  weakness  of  the 
youth  of  language,  we  can  trace  the  orij;in  of  a  vaM 
number  of  myths,  la  those  early  diqra  men  looked 
all  thingx  with  the  large,  ojien  eyea  of  ehiUidi  wonder* 
mciii.  'I'hc  majority  of  phenomena  wliieh  they  saw 
ami  enjoyed  were  inca|>able  id' other  than  a  metaphor- 
ical or  poetical  description;  an<l  even  if  language  had 
been  mote  developed  it  would  havo  laapooded  less  a»> 
etirately  to  tbeir  tboaghti,  beeans  diev  aeriously  tran»> 
ferred  ihfir  nwn  feelings  and  cmoti<jns  to  ihi'  world 
around  ihein.  utnl  made  ihcniMdves  the  rnea.'ture  ol  ail 
tilings.  TJuts  the  htniier  reganled  the  tmwn  and  Mar^ 
which  "  glanced  rapidly  aloiig  the  etondcd  heaven  '  as 
a  **  beanring  goddeaa  whb  hcf  nytaplia^  and 

"Snid)«nniH  upon  dUtnnt  hill^ 
(ilUllt)';  npnre  with  fhndows  Iu  their  train. 
Might,  with  fmsll  help  from  runcy.  be 
Iult>  fleet  Oreiids  sporting  vUiblv." 

Woraawonh,  J&rriirsiVn,  bk.  Ir. 

Thos  the  nanilbld  aspects  of  nature,  imaginatively 
conceived  and  metaphorically  deM-tibetl,  fumlatied  at 

once  a  large  mylholo^^y;  mid  when  tln'>e  »'lenienl-i 
were  combined  and  arranged  for  the  pur|MM>e  of  illua- 
tratiaig  avly  scientilic  or  theological  eooceptiona,  and 
wen  oormpted  by  numberleaa  emmeooa  e^mokigita 
of  wmda,  wboee  trae  origin  was  forgotten,  we  have  at 
once  Ihe  material  for  an  extentive  and  ffotni  timet  in- 
scrutable mythology.  In  the  early  Mage  of  the  niyih, 
confined  to  the  period  when  everything  is  pentonitied, 
it  ia  a*  difiicult  to  diatinguiab  between  what  waa  re- 
garled  a*  lbne7  and  what  waa  bdieved  ae  fact  aa  it  ia 
to  this  day  in  the  nule  1111!  icrotesfjuc  legends  of  Poly- 
nesians and  North  Ameriian  ln<lian!<.  lint  in  a  Uler 
time,  when  myths  were  preserveil  in  writing  and  sys- 
tematized into  (kgnias,  the  poetical  imaginative  facul- 
ties had  often  welfnigb  evaporated,  and  that  which  bad 
originally  been  meant  aa  half  a  meupbor  was  proea- 
ically  hardened  into  a  real  and  marveltons  fact.  Thus 
in  many  myths,  as  they  were  finally  pr.  served,  wc  may 
see  the  mere  misconceptions  of  a  metaj)hor,  and  the 
guesses  of  a  moet  imperfect  etymology,  mingling  iu 
two  distinct  atraanw  with  the  original  nmfia  pnMie 
ule.  Any  one  who  eomiden  the  evaneaeent  *  tndi> 
tion"  of  uiiliitored  polytheism  a.i  it  is  tli.«played  among 
modern  savages,  may  watch,  even  at  the  present  day, 
the  gromth  and  awift  dilTusion  of  myths ;  but  we  must 
kwk  into  varimia  hiatariea  of  civilind  peoplo  (and  ca> 
pecially  into  that  of  Oreeee)  to  aee  aueh  mytha  fttat  eiw 

ronenu«ly  .systcmnti/.eil  into  definite  nnrralive?«,  to  be 
deliberately  believed— tbeu  partially  aud  tiotidly  rar 
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tionalized — next  citiitemptuiniMly  rejecttd— «nd  tinally 
restored  to  their  true  rank  as  the  must  intemlinf^  relics 
of  •  primitive  society,  an<l  the  eamuBt  tcaebing*  «f  • 
yet  inwophtBtiaitcd  rcli^rious  |)hil()!^>|>)iy. 

Tliis  sultjiH't  would  rrc|uiri'  a  soliitiii-  tn  <  x[ilnin  il  nd- 
cquately;  aii<l,  ituli-vil,  ii  has  <K\'u|tif<l  many  imi-ort.mt 
^Ml  that  wc  have  here  atlMoptcd  i»  t>>  re- 
ft groundku  and  injurious  |wejii<licv  ai^ainst  the 
^Vlwtber  or  not  there  be  any  mytha  in  the 
Hililo,  mill  (-fijCt-iRlly  in  the  rarlier  Ij^miKn  i-i  a  ><iii»« 
which  m(l^t  Ik-  M  'lloii  fiNrrlt/  i>ii  its  oirit  imii/K.  S<-<" 
MVTIIK  AI.  TiiKOKi.  il  i",  h<iwi  v«r,  uiKUsirahlc  that 
Che  mere  vord  "inytli"  ahould  be  avoided  by  those 
wbo  undoobteiUjr  ngMd  mm»  of  the  HbUeid  MmtiTcs 
as  containing  mythical  element*.  Kvcn  men  like  Run- 
»en  and  Kwahl  l>ow«l  to  (M>iinlar  ftrcjiidicc  in  ithuiniiii}; 
the  iroril ;  nnil  (if  the  ^Jl^;ii^h  tht  <il";,^i;iii>.  who  ri  ly  )mi 
much  on  their  authority,  wrarcely  oni-  i  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  Davidson)  has  ventured  in  this  particular 
to  desert  their  guidance.  Yet  the  word  "  myth"  is  far 
more  reverent  and  far  k*«  objectionable  than  "  fable." 
which  some  woidd  Kuhylilntc  for  it;  nnd  il  i",  Iir. 
Davidson  hait  (Miinled  out,  far  more  honest  than  circura- 
lin  iiiioii>4  which  mean  the  name  t hint;  (/h/iW.  i,  146). 
•  It  will  be  obiwcd  that  we  an  here  girinif  no  opuiion 
whaterer  as  to  the  /het  of  the  existence  of  tei^ttitril 
myth^  htit  merely  ]ileadiii;^  that  ilur^'  IU1)li>-aI  critics 
who  understand  the  true  nature  of  niyiii!*,  and,  rightly 
«r  wranglj,  believe  that  here  and  there  in  tlio  Hebrew 
noordt  a  mytbie  ckiDent  mmj  be  traced,  should  not 
bcdtate  to  expiess  their  conviction  bv  the  tenn  which 
i><  most  5nitnb1c  ni.>i  ^ll>^t  likely  to  aecure  Utt  the  aab> 

ject  a  clear  and  fair  di»cussion. 

The  following  are  a  very  few  of  the  more  important 
boolcs  on  the  subject  of  myths :  O.  MUlier,  ProUgomtna 
MM  eAw  WinmmAa/niekm  Mgtkebyk  (Gfittinff.  18S5 

[(ranitl.  by  .1.  l-«  it(  h,  IxiniL  IM4]) ;  Grimm,  l>fut»chr 
Mytholoyir  :  \\»H\m\nn,  ^fyt^^o^ogo$ ;  Hermann, />&»■»• 
dan  W'emn  vml  liif  Hfhiiruliunff  d,  J/^/A"'A<//iV  ;  Lolx'ck, 
At/Uivphmnu* ;  C'rvuzer,  Symbolik  und  MytktAugit  der 
Alien  I'ofker;  lHUzsch,  tIfldei»-Saffe  drr  Grierkm ;  Bbt- 
tigtr,Ktiiut-Mglhtk^  d.  GrUchm ;  Kavanagh,  Mgllu 
trmrd  to  thtir  primary  Source  thrtm/fh  Lanfftiafff  ( 1856). 
The  sulijeet  has  uf  late  years  n  ie'ucl  three  irn|Mirl,inl 
contributtonA — .Mr.tirote's  HUlory  »;/V.'/ff<r,  vol.i;  I'rof. 
Max  Mllller'n  t^oy  oh  O'rett  Mythol'»iy  (( )xrord  Kssayis 
;  and  Cox,  Uftkohof  f/lAc  A  ijm  A'atum  (Lond. 
I87II,  2  rota.  SvoV— Kitto,  a.  r.   See  MrrifotiOOT. 

Mjrtbical  Theory,  nn  atteniiit  to  tkstn  y  the  na- 
cre<l  character  of  S<'ri]iuin-  l»y  riMi.Hidertii);  iin  coutenl.-< 
as  myths  dimilar  in  their  nature  nnd  ori|;in  to  those  of 
ancient  mythokigr.  It  ia  the  result  of  the  theological 
ayftema  of  Kant,  HttgA,  Semler,  Riehhom,  Weulston,  and 

hsf  fonn<l  its  ftillest  dev<'Ioj-nietit  in  Stran«s's  f  ij'r  of' 
Jt>u*,  ami  his  Old  Ftiilh  iiml  .\'ir.  1  he  only  i|nestion 
we  can  consider  hiTC  is  whether  the  nayinp*  of  the  (). 
and  N.  T.  can  or  cannot  really  be  conaidercd  as  myths. 
In  the  fint  place,  it  ia  wotthy  of  remark  that  the  word 
/iSdof,  derived  from  ftita,  to  cttuv  the  tyeg,  has  tl/e  same 
iwot  as  m;/9tery  and  myttir,  and  points  to  the  shado>¥y 
c<iiM  <  ].tiiiii-.  of  tlie  Soul,  till'  iliou;:his  which  find  next  an 
cxiir»!^ion  in  words.  Hence  it  represents  not  merely 
the  expression,  but  also  the  narrative,  especiallj  such  as 
flnda  ita  origin  in  the  vagnc  ancient  times,  and  conse- 
qnentiy  fliMee  and  sayinyrs  undeserving  of  belief  (1  Tim. 

iv.  7,  %(k(i.m"m';  /Il  ^hi'i;  —(Kunrut'  ;  i  otnp.  '2  Tim.  i'. .  1, 
where  it  is  o|i[>o»ed  to  the  tiXii^na  ;  Tit.  i,  14,  'Ioi'^<ncoi 
ftvioi),  and  generally  ever>'  tradition  unworthy  of  be- 
ing believed  (1  Tim.  i,  4;  ftv^ot  Mofitfitfoi.  2  I'et.  i, 
16).  The  ancients  eaUed  nntrustworthy  sayinp*  ^ivio- 
\i'-,t]iia.  nnd  the  nnrrnti.in  nf  ihrni  /)»  >(i\(> jor.  Hut 
!>y  I  lie  wonl  tniff/m  was  funiierly.  nnd  until  of  late,  un- 
dcrfifiKul  not  tinly  the  history  of  the  p>d<,  hut  sIjmj  many 
other  traditions  which  rest  on  but  slight  or  sometimes 
no  lifaloiied  fiiundation.  Here  wehaveithenftoflatab- 
liah  the  dilTerence  between  myths  and  trndition.  Tlie 
iatter  ia  the  verbal  rcUtipn  of  a  fact,  at  lint  voy 


reef,  hot  (fenerally  becoming  obscured  in  the  course  ol 
time  by  additions  and  embellikhmenta  added  to  it.  la 
modern  times  the  dietinction  Imw  bcoone  still  moia 
marlccd;  as  myths  are  made  to  be  fiiMca  resting  on  an 

idea  only,  anit  (leveIo|.ed  as  if  thiy  \k  r.  lr\illi.  llifiu^rh 
jjeiierally  connected  either  with  pen-onii,  places,  or  cir- 
cumstances which  have  really  existed,  while  I 
is  undcntood  the  traaaniasiuo  vf  rial  facts  or 
connected  with  an  idea.  Stransa,  in  his  Li/r  o/Jene. 
detines  myths  as  "the  historical  garb  (ot  the  ori::ingl 
Christian  iileas)  used  in  ihe  aimless  piHtiml  Irfiihtion 
(of  the  early  Clum-h)  which  compoMs  the  whole  of  the 
GospeL"  It  is  in  the  nature  of  mytlia  to  be  often  a  sort 
at  ajrmbol  of  tb«  tboogbts  ftmn  which  they  sprang. 
This  connection  lietwccn  them  is  well  <MnMished  in 
Ullmann,  //w/onV/i  <  (!n-  Mythitch  iHnnib.  )ivi><,  j>. 
!*<|.).  Iloth  are  reali/.-nii  ii!*  of  an  idea:  in  the  symbol 
by  sign^  in  the  myth  by  words.  "The  symbul  ex- 
pveases  the  imnediata  and  permanent  connection  Iw* 
twcen  the  supernatural  and  I  lie  physical.  Tlie  myth 
can  take  its  riw  in  hiMorical  clemrnt*  which  il  a.^^im^- 
lutcs,  or  ^itI)|>ly  in  the  tlioni^hts;  tlii>  i  ■.  the 

di»tinctiun  Utween  historical  nnd  ]diiloso|ihical  myths, 
betw  een  w  hich  cxlrcmcd,  of  course,  there  are  msny  in^ 
tenncdiatca."  Iloth  mjrtlM  and  tiadilion  are,  then,  dift> 
tinet  fnnn  history,  but  ionn  the  vague  mist  out  of  wbirb 
history  iitep.s  forth.  This  li  ads  to  a  dihtinclion  iK  twf  cn 
the  hi»torical  |Kriu<l  of  a  peo|de's  rxi»tenct>,  or  lliat 
when  tradition  eoromences  to  be  certain,  and  the  mytb" 
ical  period.  Mow  to  the  Uible  stndcnt  and  to  every 
Christian  atises  the  question,  lint  dearly  propoMd  by 
Herder,  whether  in  the  orij:in,'d  history  ot  iii.niiKind.  and 
CKpecially  of  the  cIiomii  jieii|ile,  Ihe  haine  rule  lioiiU 
giMMl  that  the  time  i>f  tradition  was  pncedtd  hy  • 
mythical  period.  This  propoailion  may  probaUy  be 
admitted  in  a  modilied  Ibna;  bnt  the  e«|iWMion  wKfllm 
must  be  rejected,  a»  many  erroneous  views  would  olher- 
wino  Income  riitanpled  with  it,  ami  Itrcnuse  "we  are 
liM'd  to  )h  ar  it  esjx  cially  apldicd  to  the  fanln-i  ir  ]iroiiu^ 
lions  of  the  (xi^'ts  of  heathen  religions"  (L  Umann.  \\,  bH}, 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  U.  T.  contains  passagea 
the  araae  of  which  is  traditional  and  mythic,  and  that 
acute  criticism  is  required  to  get  at  real  historical  events 
in  their  true  order,  not  oidy  in  the  a|><Kri'phal  boolts^ 
but  even  in  thoix-  recogiiiitetl  as  canonical.  The  necessity  . 
of  such  cntici^m,  which  in  fimDCT  times  was  altogether 
neglected  as  uaeleas^  baa  liMome  evident  after  the  at- 
ucka  of  ftecthinkers  and  deists,  and  es|  .ecially  since  tit* 
rationalists  have  hroufjht  forth  their  tlK<iry  of  myths 
and  traditions  lu  attack  the  reality  of  miracles,  "as 
these  are  never  to  tiiid  a  place  in  history." 

i>r.  M'Clintock  (in  the  preface  to  hia  traaslatioa  <»f 
Neander'a  Lift  ofCkritt,  N.  Y.  1848,  p.  siv  aq.)  baa  tboa 

i>ketcherl  tlie  ori^'in  nn<l  jirnirrcKs  of  the  mythical  pnx*- 
e.vs  of  critii  isni.  as  the  iiniural  outj^rowth  of  the  ration- 
alistic form  which  intidelity  awumed  in  Germany: 

"The  derhired  nim  of  the  rntionnlii>te  wai«  to  Interpret 
the  Hlhlc  on  latM.tuil  |.rini  ijiies ;  tliat  Is  to  rar,  to  lind 
nolhiUL'  In  il  licvond  itie  Mope  of  human  reason.  Nut 
su|  j)oi«|ii;r  ii»  wriierx  to  be  iin ji  it'tori',  nor  deiiui;i:  the 
record  to  he  a  le>;ltlinate  Bouire,  in  n  certain  ^ell^c,  of  re- 
liRious  insiraction,  tbejr  Bought  to  free  it  from  everything 
I'iiiirrMa.tMTal;  deendug  II  to  be,  not  n  dlrect  divine  reve- 
laibia,bul  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  sided,  indeed, 
by  Divine  Prnvldence^  bnt  In  no  exiniordinary  or  mlrse- 
uions  way.  Tbo  mirmtUa,  iherefou',  had  to  be  explained 
away:  and  this  was  done  In  any  mudo  that  the  iugenuity 
or  y^nfom/'Ar/of the  expoeitorinluht  einrcei-r.  S' inetinie", 
('  '1  iiisLiiue,  they  were  no  niirndes  nt  all.  hut  ^imp  e  nat- 
ural furtc.  and  nil  the  old  interyireier*  had  inimiuii  rstiMvrt 
llie  \\t:li  r".  .*»orneliiiies.  nL;iiiii,  the  irii/<i«  ct  ihe  imcred 
history  mii^uiidur»loiHl  the  fuclr,  deciniii;:  them  lo  l.e  nii- 
rocukwa  whan  tbey  were  not ;  e.  g.  when  Christ  'healed 
the  sick,*  he  merely  praseribed  for  them,  as  a  kind  pbyct- 
rtau.  with  »klll  and  anceaas %  when  bo  'raided  the  dead,* 
he  only  restored  men  finoma  awoon  or  trance:  when  he 
'subdued  the  storm,"  there  was  simply  a  happr  'coinci- 
dence," rnnkins  n  ftnmg  Impresrton  upon  the  minds  of 
the  dlpcipivK:  when  he  fed  the  'Ave  tllou^and,'  he  only 
liet  an  example  of  kindiKss  and  I'euevoleuce  uhich  I  bo 
rich  by-flanacra  ea;;erlv  folloHed  by  iipeiiiii„'  their  etorea 
to  feed  the  hnnsry  multitude,  etc.  "llni  even  thi?*  elastic 
exegesis,  when  stretched  to  its  ulmo«t  ca^ctay,  would 
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Bot«xpliiln  evenr  ca** :  ■ome  parU  of  the  nwratlres  were 
•tiibburuiy  UDyleldlns^aild  new  meiboda  W«ra  demanded. 
Fur  luen  who  hnd  fuu*  •»  far,  tt  wm  mwjr to  gi>  further— 
the  tex;  itMlf  wa»  imi  upared:  this  pii!<»4if;e  wiim  doiibtrul, 
thai  wa«  cornipl,  a  third  wan  npiiricii.-'.  In  phi>r!,  "crlii- 
ci»m,'  i\n  thl»  df8|ieratc  kliul  of  niti'r|)MT.it;.i:i  h  is  cnllcd, 
wan  at  lti«t  able  to  mnke  nnytliiiiL',  mil  in  :i  hiir  w:iy  tu 
make  iiorAim;,  nut  of  the  fBcird  record*.  But  still  the  ra- 
tioualitft  )i^'ri>ed  with  the  «irih4idux  »ui>eriiBtarali»t  iii  ad- 
mitliug  (but  there  woo,  at  buttoni,  a  uaci-*  uf  »ubfltaut!al 
truth  M  lh<  MCord*,  and  anerled  that  his  eflTurts  cmly 
imdad  U*  Aw  the  nibstanUve  verily  from  the  env«li>p- 
menu  nf  ftible  <ir  iiervenlon  with  which  tradYttoii  had  in- 
vested it.  The  admission  was  a  fatal  one.  The  abfurdi- 
tle*  to  xvlilrh  thf  thpiirvli'd  ro'tld  not  louj;  reinnin  nude- 
tecleil.  It  \vn*  KD.in  fliown,  ainl  i<hoM'u  effectually,  that 
this  vauiiii'il  (liiicir'in  no  criiicisni  at  all;  that  ths 
obJectloiL-'  wIk.  h  it  iiilcrt-d  t.i  the  (iui-pel  hlstory  wi-n-  !i« 
old  ni  I'orpliyiy,  or,  at  lea«l,  a#  the  hii^li^h  Deieti?,  and 
had  ))eeu  refnte'd  agnin  nod  again:  that  the  erron  of  In- 
lerpreiatioii  into  which  the  ulder  ezpualton  had  fiilhiD 
might  be  •folded  witboat  lunching  ibe  iniih  and  inspira- 
tion uf  the  evnagellate;  and,  In  a  word,  that  there  conid 
be  no  medlnm  h<^tw«'cn  o\wu  Inildelity  and  the  ndtnisslon 
of  ft  superiLBtural  revelation.  Durinj;  the  tlrbt  quarter  of 
the  preM'iit  ciMitiiry  the  conilict  Wii^  wa^'oil  with  ardor  on 
both  Mirli".,  ti  II  with  iui  TiM-iii.'  I'lir  L'v  on  l-hr  -ii!c  of  truth  ; 
and  fvcrv  ycir  wiMkcncil  Ihc  furri"!  of  r.il|i>nnll"!Ti.  Still, 
Ihc  thciilo^:ir!il  niiinl  <if  (riTtnuny  wa<<  to  a  considerable 
exieut  uiiAetiled :  iu  Thuiuck  oiid  ll«u|nteubcrg  at4MKl 
atfum  ttft  iirthodoxjr:  in  Tweaien  and  lillsieh  applied 
'the  cwaieat  logic  to  sTStrmatle  theology :  Its  Harhelneke 
and  Danb  phflosopblzed  rell^misly ;  it»  Bretwhueider 
and  Uase  npheld  reason  as  the  jud).'e  t>r  revelation  :  while 
not  a  few  maintained  the  old  r:lliouall^^),  ihoti;;b  with 
leas  and  lew*  of  ronviclimi,  or  at  'o.o-t  of  l)oldne«". 
'  *'It  was  at  Ihln  point  that  Strnii!««i  coureiveil  (ho  n'lda- 
cious  idea  of  applyinjj  the  mvthiail  theory  to  the  whole 
structure  of  the  cVaDi;elicai  [ii»tory.  All  Goriiiany  ha« 
been  more  or  Icps  infected  with  the  niytho-ni.tiii  t  .-ince 
the  new  school  of  nrcharologers  have  (;one  no  di^eoly  into 
the  heathen  nnholoxy.  'A  myihU  omtdt  prlncoram 
JumlDam  cam  alatorla  tnm  philoaopbia  procedit,*  sava 
Heynej  and  Bauer  asks,  logTcallT  enough,  'if  the  earir 
ttfatory  of  every  people  is  mythtcaf,  why  not  the  Hebrew  r 
The  mere  api'llcation  of  thif  theory  to  the  sacred  records 
Wiis  by  no  iiicjuis  ori;;innl  witii  Sihiii>h :  hf  hmifelf  points 
out  a  nuiubfr  of  innlance*  III  wltifli  Kii  litiorn,  <ia!)!cr,  Va- 
tor,  etr.,  h.iil  made  tl«e  of  it.  liis  claim  i*  to  Inivf  ::ivrn  a 
complelenesA  to  the  theory,  or  nither  to  lis  application, 
which  fimaer  iuterpreters'had  not  dreamed  of:  and,  to 
tell  the  troth,  he  has  made  no  boliiug  work  of  It.  That 
'      lived :  that  be  taught  in  JndM;  that  he  gathered 


etc.  •  *Tbe  birth  of  Jeans,  it  was  snld,  moat  cnrreapiRid  to 

this  pa^xaKe:  niid  what  was  t<»  be,  tliey  roncludea,  really 
did  ticrur,  and  no  aio-e  the  myth.'  The  account  4>f  the 
."tar  of  the  Magiaii^,  and  of  their  vlHit  from  the  Kast,  anirc 
from  a  «imilar  aiipliiMllon  of  .Numb,  xxiv,  II;  P.ta.  Ixxil, 
10  ;  I-  i.  I.t,  1  6,  etc.  The  teinp'jilion  of  ("hrint  wan 
_'c^ti'il  l)y  till'  irlalH  of  .Job:  itx  eeparate  fentnre<i  helped 
out  by  £x<hI.  xxziv,  Lttv.  xvi,  ^,  iti;  beut.  ix,  9,  etc 
The  tranadguratioti  rtnds  u  startiuu-point  in  Bsad.auiT| 
29-3.%.  So  we  might  iro  throni;b  the  ixiok. 
"Itw  appearance  ofthe  work,  aa  we  have  said.  ] 


dlKiplea,  and  so  impressed  them  with  hit  lith  and  leach 
tag  tVat  they  lielievcd  him  to  be  the  Meaiilah  —  this  is 
Marly  the  sum  of  hbioriral  trttth  eoalaluod  iu  the  evan- 

pelii't"',  .'K'coidin^'  to  Strium*.  Yet  he  «!4cri>>e)<  no  fraiidu- 
lent  i^M  'i.  u,  itK-  writeis;  hi-<  pndileiii  ii,  therefore,  to 
account  f<ir  the  form  in  whirh  the  narratives  aiipear:  and 
this  Ih  the  plare  for  hi.«  theory  to  work.  A  .>Ie"-iah  was 
expected;  cvriain  uoiious  were  attached  to  Ibe  Me»»iunic 
ehaiaeter  and  eOoa;  and  with  these  Christ  was  invested 
bj  hia  fSnnowem  *  8neh  and  sncb  a  thing  mnst  happen  to 
the  Messiah  ;  Jesuf  was  the  Messlaii :  therefore  such  and 
auch  a  thin;:  niit^t  have  happened  to  him.'  'The  cxfiec* 
tation  of  a  Me.«.-iah  had  floiirisiheil  in  Israel  lonj;  i>eforc 
tiie  time  of  t'hrist :  and  at  the  time  of  hi»  appearance  it 
bad  ripened  into  full  bloom;  not  an  indeOnite  longing;, 
either,  but  an  cx(>eciation  detlnnl  l>y  many  promuieut 
ch;iriii  tci  i^tic«^  Mo!>ea  had  promlseil  i l>i-nt."xviil,  !.'>)  "a 
prophet  liki-  unto  himi'elf,"a  pa"a::o  ii|i;ilii  il.  In  <'liri-i'« 
time,  to  the  Meesiab  (Acu  iii,  ri:  vii,  U!).  Tli«  Meontah 
waa  to  apring  of  Jtevid's  line,  nod  aaceud  his  thrnoe  aa  a 
aeeond  mvii  (Matt,  zxll,  43 ;  Luke  i,  K):  and  therefore  he 
wn"  looked  fitr.in  ChrlKi's  time,  to  lie  borti  In  the  little 
tou  n  <,(  ilcthlehem  (John  vi,  Matt.  Ii.  n).  In  the  old 
k':;endti  the  most  wonderful  acit  and  de«tinie9  had  I>een 
attrihnled  to  the  prophet!":  nmld  lc->  he  expectivl  of  the 
M<'•^iah?  .Mu-t  n  it  hi'*  life  lie  illti«:r.iti'd  by  the  moKt 
splendid  and  fipnirtcnnt  IncldenlH  from  the  lives  of  the 
prophet*  1  Finally,  the  Mes'tiauic  aera,  a  whole,  was 
expected  to  be  n  period  of  signs  and  wonder*.  The  eve* 
of  the  blind  were  to  be  o|>eiicd  ;  the  deaf  ears  were  to'  be 
nnatiipiied:  the  lame  were  to  leap,  etc.  (Ita.  xzxv,  etc). 
These  expressions,  part  of  which,  at  least,  were  purely 
flgnratlve,  came  (o  be  literally  nnderst«>od  (M«:t,  xi,  B; 
Lnkc  vii.'Jl  HI  ):  ond  thus. even  Ijefore  Chrij-t"!!  appear- 
ance,the  inia'^'e  of  Me-'-'iah  was  contliui.Tlly  tlllin;,'  out  with 
new  features.  And  ttiin«  many  of  ibe  It'i-i'niU  ri'>[i«-.  iini.' 
Je.MiH  had  not  to  be  newly  invfiiied  ;  they  I'xisted  ready- 
inaile  in  the  Miv^iaulchopewof  ttie  peopic,  (liTiv«'<l  cbierfv 
f^oni  the  Old  'i  e* tament.and  only  needed  to  lie  transferred 
to  Christ  and  adaptetl  to  his  character  and  tenchlnga.' 

**TheM  extraeu  cimUln  the  subsunce  of  Straaae'e  the- 
ttfi  his  book  la  little  more  than  an  application  of  it  to 
the  IttdlVMnal  parts  of  the  history  of  Chrlat  as  given  In 
the  evani?elli«ts.  A  few  instances  of  hln  procciltirp  will 
stifBce.    lie  finds  the  key  to  the  miracvUoiu  evturfjilion  In 

att.  I,  ttt  *AU  thia  waa  done  that  it  might  be  fiildUed 
idi  WM  i^rtHtt  of  Um  L<nd  hjr  the  propheti  aajing^* 


a  wonderful  sensation  in  Oermaay:  greater,  lir  flir,thaa 

Its  merits  would  seem  to  have  authorized.  It  was  the 
heavlesit  blow  that  unbelief  had  ever  struck  a;:niii?i  Chris- 
tianity; and  the  que«iiiM!  wn^i,  wli:\t  nhould  be  done?  The 
Prn-r-ian  ;;overi!nie;it  ^^  ili -po-ctl  to  ntier  it-f  ban  against 
the  biMik  ;  and  ninny  i  v  uiL-i  Ural  lhe,>lo;;ianis  drenied  this 
the  proper  co'.irM'  to  in  re;.Mr(l  to  it.    Itiit  Dr.  >'e- 

ander  deprecated  sucii  a  u.'occduic  as  calculnicd  to  gjlve 

i  the  work  a  apurlona  e^MtTi  aa4  aa  ««arl«g»at  mat, 
I  the  aspect  of  a  confesakm  that  It  waa  nnanaweiable.  H» 

advised  that  it  should  be  met,  not  by  authority,  but  by  or- 
'  {Tument,  believlui;  that  the  Inith  had  nothing  to  fear  in 
J  such  a  conflict.  His  connsel  prevailed  ;  and  the  event  hnsr 
shown  that  he  wa«  rinht.  Ueplics  t«i  Strauss  p<uired  forth 
iu  a  torrent;  the  (to«pel  bi«torie:<  were  subjected  to  a 
••lo«er  criticism  th.iii  ever  :  lUnl  t^j-d.iy  the  public  mind  of 
tJcrniany  Is  nearer  to  an  orthodox  and  evanirelicnl  view 
of  their  contents  than  it  has  been  for  alIno^t  a  century. 

"liesidea  the  geueral  impulse  given  by  ijtrMU»s  to  the 
stndv  of  the  A»ur  Oaepetoi  ha  haa  dona  theuli>sy  another 
good  service.  Hl«  book  aaa  given  a  deadly  blow  to  ra- 
tionaliAm  properly  so  called.  Its  paltry  criticism  and  beg* 
j^arly  interpretations  of  i^cripture  are  nowhere  more  ef- 
fectually diKcecied  than  ill  hi"  inve«tit'atlonn  ofthe  diffV-r- 
ent  p:irt!<  of  the  liinlory  and  of  the  uxpocitioiii.  ih  a  li.ivc 
been  iriveii  of  it.  In  a  woril,  lie  ha«  drive!)  r  it ii nialiMii 
out  of  the  tlold  to  make  way  for  his  myili.-.;  ami  .Nc.iiMlcr, 
Eberhaid,  and  others  have  exploded  the  myth-;  co  tlint 
nothiin;  remains  but  a  return  to  the  simple,  truthful  iu- 
(er^^mniions  which,  in  the  main,  arc  given  by  the  evau- 

In  his  AVw  L^e  Jtmu  (authorized  translation, 
Ixind.  180o,  2  vols.  8vu)  StrauM  tluis  liefiiics  hi.t  modi- 
tied  and  later  |H>siiioii  (p.  2K!  ):  I  li.ive,  in.iinly  iit 
consequence  of  Uaur'a  bints,  allowiil  more  nxini  than 
before  to  the  hypotbeiia  of  cunvious  and  intentional 
fiction.  This  may  properly  l^e  called  myth  aa  soon  as  it 
iia-t  (;ainc<l  belief  and  pOAscil  into  tlic  legend  of  a  peo- 
ple or  a  n  li^'ion-t  .sect ;  for  it.-*  Iinviiig  ilcuie  so  invariably 
shows  at  the  .same  time  that  it  was  lormed  by  its  author 
not  merely  uiion  notions  of  bis  own,  but  in  connection 
with  the  coaaciouBQeaa  of  a  majorit\."  He  thcrerorc 
still  maintaina  that  ''the  myth,  in  its  ori^^inal  form,  is 
not  itie  coaseious  and  iiiteiiiioiial  invrniion  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  a  production  of  tlie  >  imiinoti  consciuiumesa 
of  a  people  or  rellgioua  circle,  wliidi  nn  iii<iividual  does 
indeed  Ciat  enunciaie,  but  which  meets  belief  for  the 
very  reason  that  such  individual  is  bnt  the  origan  of 
tills  tini\'cr<il  <  oii\ iciioii"  (p.  'iOtl  I ;  and  lie  jinveods  t<i 
e.Npl.iiii  liow  ill  this  way  arose  thi-  a>i'ouiit  ofthe  hirlh 
of  .Jc.iii.H  ill  llctlilelicin,  and  the  di.-i.ippcaraiice  of  lit« 
body  from  the  tumb.  Vet  he  adds, "  But  when  wc  thus 
[idnt  ottt  that  an  uneonsdotu  iarentioa  of  such  ac> 
j  counts  was  iMjeniblc  far  beyond  the  limits  within  whicli 
'  they  arc  generally  considered  admis.«ible,  wc  do  net 
'  mean  to  r<ay  that  consi'lmii  li.  tinii  lia  I  no  ••harL-  at  all 
,  in  the  cvan;4elical  formation  of  myths.  The  iiarrative.H 
I  of  the  fourth  (ioA|K'l  o.H|)Ccially  are  for  the  ntn!tt  part  .>^> 
methodical^  framed,  so  canted  out  into  detail,  tliat,  if 
they  are  not  historical,  they  can  apparently  only  be 
considered  as  ooaacioiu  and  intentional  invrniion'^"  tp. 
.  '2Mii),  Accordingly  he  discards  the  (ii'spel  ot  .lohn  al- 
together OS  being  purely  licliiioua.  This  i.n  the  suici- 
I  dal  act  of  the  mythical  thcorisu;  for  once  brought  to 
the  alternative  of  receiving  or  rejecting  the  (ias|>el  ree- 
orils  as  a  simple  niiestion  of  rtracity,  tlicir  liaiti-ry  i.s 
iiiitn.i.sked,  and  the  ar;;uinent  becomes  one  of  Iwild  iiili- 
il'  liiy.  I'aley  has  proveti,  lon^;  ai;o,  that  the  N.-T. 
writers  bad  no  {laasible  motive  ur  opportunity  fur  either 
self-deeeplion  or  impoatnre. 

Certain  critics  I)efore  Strau.^i  had  attempted  to  apply 
the  theory  of  historical  niytbus  to  the  (io»pd  narrative. 
'  iiy  hUi'irlnd  mythus  is  meant  the  adoriinieiit  of  actual 

i facts  by  the  imagiualioii.  btrauss,  however,  went  fur> 
fbcr.lliiui  thi%  aod  idupted  wlMt  he  call*  the  prindpla^ 
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of  pliiloMphlcal  my  than,  L  «.  "tin  vxpmrion  of  on 

idea  in  the  form  <tf  an  ima:;inarv  Mo^'mi  lis ."'  But 


chiinf^,  while  tlio 

charai  tt-r  nf  (-ekstial  rcfi  rnioi 


In  lorinR  their 

ihev  have  iKfonif  more 


the  weak  point  in  Slraiisns  !<ymi  rn,  at  «liich  il  Anally  earthly  and  Itss  and  imiHwinf;,  but  their  vitak 

ity  i«  as  grrat  a;*  cvir.  We  ini|;hl  alinottt  aay  of  the 
godt  aa  wme  do  of  the  relics  of  leinta  of  the  Bomiab 
Cbnidi,  that  the  nore  thejr  tn  divMed  the  noie  ther 
multiply.  The  mystrry  with  whiih  tlio  |>r.)iu!.ir  fancy 
dcli(;ht«  to  fiivilii])  tluin  st-rvea  ill^U'alt  o(  ihc  immor- 
tal ambrobia  \^hi(-h  niiiiititcrti  to  their  hravtnly  lile. 
'^Nothing,"  §*y(t  l>e  Uubenwlia,  **ditigB  to  the  canb 
more  chwely  tbm  •  euiientitioii.  A  ericnttte  tnith  ic> 
quirea  years  and  Mmietiiiies  centuries  before  it  can  ob> 
tain  penoral  acceptance.  The  ancient  myth  pivM  u» 
the  j;\rn)  ct'  iiiiiny  exiatinf;  traditions,  and  in  tlir  ■■r.mc 
manner  the  iiim  nt  popular  legenda  often  explain  the 
enigma  of  the  old  celestial  peiWNtilleilianir  {ZMlagieut 
M^thiUMfy,  vol.  i,  ItUrod.). 

Myths  may  be  divided  into  Kveral  rlaaaea.  The 
m<l^t  imfii'rianl  is  the  moral  and  theological.  The  lat- 
ter <(f  thew:  two  is  of  c«iur>e  the  mon^  important;  Ibr  it 
ix  in  the  myth  that  the  olde«t  theohif;y  of  att 


broke  down,  was  that  he  did  not  asitert  the  whole  Una- 
pel  to  be  mjrthifial;  he  admitted  certain  iiatement*  in 
the  N.«T.  hbtoriea  aa  fketa.  Here,  then,  hhi  wratem 

\s  a-*  Lcri  nt  a  failure  as  any  other.  Tlie  very  aim  of 
hii  niciliiKl  was  to  excUide  everything  lupririous  or  hy- 
|Mithetical;  the  result  of  ita  application  M  a»  to  leave  the 
lield  as  much  open  to  caprice  and  hypothcais  aa  before. 
Nor  does  bis  erentaal  denial  of  the  trothfalncM  of 
John's  <}<i«iM-l  mend  his  oystero;  it  only  introduces  a 
fresh  olonienl  of  ili:H'riminatiiin  and  coiitiequent  perplex- 
ity. \aw  re^»'arr!i(  ^  murli  i',i  o|>er  into  the  idea  of 
the  myth  and  iu  applicatinn.  imrticularly  in  the  work 
of  SeheUing,  Ctb.  d.  Mt/thm  d.  altettm  Wdt  (in  Paulua, 
Mtmeralnlien) ;  Creuaer;  F. Baur^  of  Tubingen,  Svm- 
heWt  n.  Mt/fholorrif,  odrr  die  N'ohnrdiffiim  d,  Aktr- 
Ihums  fSuut^;.  iH-'l  -j:.,  Hvoi;  Ottfried  MUUer.  of  ( 
iwv^vn,  I 'loltifomnut  zu  tim-r  \\'ii»en*chi)J)lichrn  .\/>/tfiolo- 
i/ie  (Gi>ttin«.  l«2.^;;  A.  Itetke.  D.  hiU.'Thtol.  d.  A.  Trtl. 

(BerL  1886).   In  the  O.  T.  they  oonaider  aa  mythical  |  ChriMiao  natkmsia  embodied.  ^'Uytholofy," 
the  history  of  creation  and  of  the  Ml  of  Adam,  the  cun-  **  is  not  oeenpled  merely  or  mainly  with  atranf^  fimdaa 

M-Hpient  punishment,  tlie  f1i"«l,  ilif  <iri;jin  of  the  various  j  an  i  marvclli us  firtioiifi,  inverted  tlio  ^nke  of  amiiM* 
nations,  and  the  election  of  the  .Jewish  [>eople,  as  well  |  ment,  hut  contain!!  the  fundamental  ideaK  Ulonfjing  to 
as  their  covenant  with  .lehovah ;  the  history  of  the  pa-  the  niornl  and  religious  nature  of  man  aa  they  have  been 
triarcba,  the  stay  in  £g}'pt  of  a  famil;^  which  grew  into  1  embodied  by  the  imaginative  (acuity  of  the  most  fiiTOi^ 
a  nation  (alihoni^h,  aa  shown  by  lemnning  monmncnta,  I  cd  racea.  It  is  this  dominance  of  the  imagination,  so 
this  is  basetl  on  a  fni  t).  their  cirres»  fn>m  Kpypt,  the  '  characteristic  of  the  enrly  "I.t^ts  «f  society,  which  pives 


fjivin(x  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  forty-years' jour- 
ney throuj,'h  tli<'  wildernes*,  the  account  of  the  ntanner 
in  which  the  Israelites  came  into  puswssion  of  the  I'rum- 
iied  Land.  Then  a  great  deal  in  the  following  books, 
as  also  in  tlic  later  history  of  the  people  and  of  the 
kinp?,  especially  in  the  form  as  we  find  it  in  the  Book 
of  Chroiiii  wlu  rc  rill  \-<  made  to  jirornote  the  priestly 
interest;  the  (greater  p-irt  of  the  history  of  the  prophets, 
nd  even  passages  in  the  latest  history*  of  the  people, 
M  the  apoeiyphal  book.%  contain  myths'  coiweniiBg  the 
Vaeeaibeea.  All  throu^^h,  tradition  is  connected  with 
the  myths  which  fonn  an  im|K>rtant  eUtnent  in  these 
narratives,  and  both  arc  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Israelites  connected,  in  true  Oriental  style,  with  the 


to  myth  its  iK'cnlinr  nranialic  exi  ressiiin.  anil  Mampa 
the  ptipular  cn>eil  of  all  nations  with  the  character  of  a 
poetry  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  HoA,"  Hence  arises 
the  great  impattMica  of  mythological  study  for  the  itMgi^ 
ious  student,  now  so  univerMUy  iccogiiiM'd. 

Mythology,  or,  more  titrictly  speaking,  relifrious  my- 
tholotjy,  may  lie  taken  in  a  wider  or  a  narrower  seiiso. 
In  its  wider  signitlcation  it  includes  all  that  was  be- 
lieved or  mi^hl  be  afllimcd  conceming  the  gods  of  any 
pofytheiiitic  syatm— not  ooty  Ihniiigft  or  the  doctrine 
coneerning  their  nature,  attribtitea, and  operations,  bnt 
thfir  iutri/trrucrt  in  ilie  liistiTv  i  f  the  world.  Froni 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  myth-producing  faculty 
exercises  itself  with  exuberance  only  under  the  poIy« 


histJirical  clement.  These  views,  but  often  stiU  more  theiatic  form  of  religion:  for  there  only  doee  a  suficicat 
sweeping  and  exaggerated,  were  at  that  time  advanced  |  number  of  edestial  pcfsonagcs  exist  wheae  attributca 


cautiously,  and  nM?d  to  explain  many  jtassn^.'cs  in  Scriiit- 
urc  with  some  show  of  reason;  the  nion-  as.  all  line  of 
demarcation  being  destroyed  by  the  generali/aiion  of 
some  assertions,  everything  came  to  be  measured  by  the 
••me  standard.  The  absaididea  of  these  viewa,  and 
their  impiety,  calleil  into  existence  an  opf«>site  party 
which  rejected  the  assertion  of  any  myths  Iw-iiig  con- 
tained in  tlie  canonical  .Scriptures;  and  the  views  of 
the  latter  have  gradually  prevailed  among  the  more 
candid  and  careful  even  of  (;erman  critics.  Traces, 
howo-er,  of  this  mythical  theory  in  an  obscure  or  mb- 
diied  form  arc  seen  in  Stanley's  I^HUrtt  mt  ike  I/itf.  0/ 
ihr  Jnrith  Chnrfh  ;  hax'wv^  eviileully  l  onie  over  from 
Kwald's  destructive  and  arliiirary  niethml  of  treating 
Jewish  histor}'  in  his  Isradit.  Vvlk:  A  sounder  and 
sobeier  eritidam,  however,  has  found  means  to  restore 
the  namttives  of  both  the  O.  and  the  N.  T.  to  their 
proper  rank  as  ^'ennine  history.    S<  i-  l;  \tionai,i«m. 

BffytllOlogy  (frotn  nvior,  a  tale,  and  Xiiyoi',  a  wonl) 
is,  according  to  Pocwkc  (India  in  Greece,  p.  2,  note), 
intended  strictly  as  a  term  synonymous  with  inven- 
tion,* having  no  historical  hasia.  Yet  by  wage  tile 

word  is  ronlined  to  fictions  maile  in  the  early  perio<l«  of 
a  i>eople"s  existence,  for  the  purposi-  of  ]>reseiiling  their 
relii;ioiis  Udief, and  p-nerally  their  ohle^l  traditions,  in 
an  attractive  form.  The  tendency  to  create  myths  in 
this  way  seems  inherent  in  every  people;  oertainiy  there 
is  no  people  so  sunk  into  the  brute  as  to  be  without 
them.  And,  what  U  more  noteworthy,  the  systems  of 
rnvt!n.lo<rv  have  I'v  uo  means  ccascd  to  exist  even  in 


and  actions  may  be  clothed  in  a  historical  dress.  There 
is  nolliiiijr.  however,  to  prevent  even  a  monotheistic 
|n  (i(ile  from  exhibiting  certain  great  iileas  of  their  faith 
in  a  nanativc  form,  ao  as  by  prosaic  minds  to  be  taken 
for  Htcnl  historical  factn  'The  fliat  ef  tbeae  difiriom 
answers  to  the  doctrine  concerning  God  found  in  the 
Scriptures;  the  other  to  the  manifestation  of  tied  in  the 
events  of  the  world,  and  es|  ecially  in  ,Ieni-li  liistory. 
ikftides  strictly  tlieulugica)  myths,  there  are  physical 
mjthi^  that  is,  fictkms  repittwling  the  OMist  strikii^ 
appeanMM  and  changes  of  esteiMl  nslioe  in  the  form 
of  poetical  hlstnn' ;  in  which  view  the  connection  of 
legends  aUmt  pants,  chimeras,  etc..  w  'nh  n  ^jiiins  mark- 
ed by  peculiar  volcanic  phenomena,  has  often  U-en  ob- 
servciL  //  u  difficult  iic r  1',  ui  polytheiitic  retiijiour,  lo 
draw  mnf  $triet  tint  brtmm  pifdeal  ami  iMaoiogktd 
myths;  as  the  divinity  of  all  the  operstloni  of  natnre 

is  till'  (ir-t  I  o>tn!ate  of  polythc^ism.  and  evrrv  ]  b\  »i- 
cal  |ilu  iiouanon  becomes  the  manifestation  ol  a  god. 
Again,  though  it  may  appear  a  contradiction,  there  aie 
historical  myths;  that  i^  marveUons  Iq^ds  abont  per- 
sons who  may  with  pndiaUlity  be  anppaeed  to  have 
actually  existed.  So  intermingled,  Indeed,  is  fart  with 
fable  in  eariy  times  that  there  must  always  l»e  a  kind 
of  ill  liatalile  land  U  twt  en  plain  theolopical  myth  and 
recoguiaed  historical  fact.  The  land  is  occupied  by 
what  are  called  the  heroic  myths;  ilMitis,legaMls  almiit 
heroca,  coneerning  whom  it  may  often  be  doubtfhl 
whether  they  are  merely  a  sort  of  inferior  snd  more 
human-like  go<ls,  or  only  men  of  more  tlinn  oriliiiRrv 


our  own  day.  They  luive  only  taken  different  shapes,  i  powers  whom  the  popular  imagination  has  elevated  into 
and  bsf«  been  tnm  -vfatetf  diAwsd.   The  naoM  la  I  dnaliodt.  ScMUng^  In  Ids  pUkaoplqr  ttmfSbningjg 
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i  the  word  in  a  aomcwhat  broad  meaning.  He  says 
;'*tliew  (divine,  or  mythological)  personalities  are 
«t  the  HUDe  tiflM  thought  of  both  in  eeitain  maimnU  and 
in  certain  hittorietil  relations  to  one  another.  Kronw 

ia  called  a  son  "f  rr.inu^:  ilii'*  i>  a  mtiural — wlion  he 
enaaculates  anil  dcth rones  liis  lachrr,  thi^  \*  a  kis^orv'^l^, 
idation.  however,  natural  relationn  in  the  wider 
MOMS  are  hiit«rieal,  this  dement  ia  tuflkiently  indicated 
when  we  apeak  of  it  aa  the  hiatotieat  one*  (W.  i,  p.  7). 
And  ho  p.ies  on  l<i  remark  th.it  tiy  their  vrrv  nature  tlic 
gwls  of  heathenism  m  niytli<)lo;fieal  iR-ings  have  a  his- 
torical character.  They  enter  into  the  world  of  events 
ia  that  part  of  the  system  of  heatlien  reUgiona,or  ntber 
«f  Mine  relifnonii,  which  spealn  of  their  birth  and  of 
their  lelatiims  amim;;  thf-mv'Ives.  a.«i«le  from  any  man- 
ifestations to  men  or  iiiKrftrenrcs  in  human  Bfrair*. 
Uiit  if  wo  ni.ike  a  disiinrtiiiii  lietween  tho  doctrinal  ^>art 
of  poly ibeiam,  or  of  any  particular  religion,  aa  that  of 
India  or  Qfeeee,  and  the  hlstorieal  part  from  which  and 
from  its  cultiu  the  doctrinal  part,  or  the  religiotu  faith, 
is  ascertained,  we  nhall  not  he  far  oat  of  the  way.  For 
the  il'iririiiiil  ]r.ni  ^^■  n  t.  r  ti.  the  article  POI.YTHKISM. 
For  the  sake  ot  greater  clcarnpsw,  however,  we  shall,  hy 
way  of  preface,  pn>cced  to  enumerate  some  of  Um  prin- 
eipies  which  oi^ht  to  ht  borne  io  mind  wlien  wa  tnat 
of  mytholopfv. 

W'v  iiici'.tinii  (I  ^  that  tho  divine  pow<  r  fir  liff-irivint: 
encrjjy  in  nature  wa»  divideil  up  in  lieathenisni  into 
many  aeparate  powers,  %vhich  were  personitled,  and  even 
becaine  to  titt  heatlwn  mind  penooa,  endowed  with  sep- 
arate wiUa,  desires,  and  IntelHffenee.   ft)  Thene  divine 

powers,  or  p<mN.  rn-t  rifftheir  cunnectifii  with  thenntiiral 
ulijet't  out  of  wliicli  they>;rcw,so  that  the  connection  in 
the  enrl  was  no  loo^^or  olivioiu  to  the  heathen  miti'l.  In 
this  way  tb«y  entered  into  various  relations  to  a  nation, 
a  tribe,  or  a  dasa  of  men;  they  acquired  special  monl 
qnalitie!*  or  attributes  of  varioiiH  kindii;  and  thus  all 
the  intcreitt.i  of  suiciety  in  all  itn  !<ul>divi!<i«ini,  all  art* 
and  employmeiils,  cverytliin^  in  the  jthy.iical  worM 
and  among  men,  waa  plaeetl  under  their  care.  (3) 
Tbay  were  conceived  of  a.s  having  human  paasions  and 
desires;  they  had  distinctions  of  sex — originally  be- 
cause artit^  cauaen,  as  the  snn,  were  aptly  concaved  of 
as  maM  uliiM',  and  ;)(ij«.ti"'>.  like  tl.i-  <  ;iri!i..-H  feminine; 
tbey  liad  marriages  amonp;  them^lves,  and  aa  they  as- 
smned  haman  or  other  nhapc  at  will,  tbey  could  have 
«omieetIoiM  with  human  beings  also.  (4)  As  objects  of 
nature  originally,  and  as  many  in  number,  they  all  had 
liniitrd  [Mnveri,  and,  while  they  were  imniort.il,  b.nl  hml 
a  beginning  of  their  existence.  The  thropmy — lle- 
ilod^  for  instance— Iki  a  ]).irt  of  tlw  coKmo^ony  which  in 
ievtial  nligkma  of  lieathenism  was  devised— somewhat 
latar  tlian  the  rise  of  mythology— to  explain  the  nri^^i- 
nsl  condition  of  the  world  and  the  way  the  p<m1h  came 
into  existence.  An  man  cntnej*  into  In  ing  by  pr<KTc- 
ation,  so  in  general  the  cxi»tence  of  the  gods  is  in  the 
same  way  accounted  for.  Matter  itself  is  for  the  most 
pact  eonorfvcii  of  as  etemaL  (6)  When  the  mythologi- 
cal pnoesa  was  in  full  activity,  not  only  did  powers  of 
nature  become  persons  Wfure  the  imagination  and  faith 
of  the  fKilytheitt,  but  moral  powers  or  c.aii-«>s  n\^<.  ab- 
stract and  general  amceptions,  feelings,  and  the  like, 
wava  turned  into  |)en«onitied  agents,  or  even  into  {ler- 
aona.  Thus  among  the  Greelcs,  llietBia,  or  JiitiUr,  Nem- 
esis, or  rttHbuHim,  the  Bloimi  (shares,  anaMientfl,/off«, 
Lntin  /'.;'f  T>,  liceame  per«ini(icil.  and  even  asKumed 
personal  existence,  toi;etlier  with  a  multitude  of  others. 
And  »i>  hy  the  side  of  the  gfidn,  projierly  so  called,  a  mul- 
titude of  subordinate  beings,  wbo  grew  out  of  such  per- 
aoaifieatioas,  were  wanhipped  aoMn^  the  Oreeha  and 
Komans,  snd  formed  a  p<iriiim  (if  a  very  large  clasw 
which  may  he  calletl  tramiJiiiy  diriinlirt,  consisting, 
amon^  oibcr^*,  of  representative;*  of  the  life  of  smaller 
otijects  iu  nature,  such  as  wood,  fountain,  and  other 
a^pha  and  qiiiita;  or  of  diemona  attendant  on  hi|»her 
godltand  of  hemes,  or  the  epirits  of  deceased  men.  as 
I  of  demigDd%  or  men  with  a  divine  father  or  moth- 


er, who  played  a  part  Seconal  to  no  other  in  classical 
mythology.  (6)  The  mythological  age  cannot,  on  ao- 
eoont  of  our  want  of  historical  recorda,  have  any  exairr 
limita  assigned  to  H.    It  >x';;an  in  the  esrliest  infan^^r 

of  nations.  We  see  the  niytbH|.i;;icnl  >|iirii  in  , 
which  iMiint  back  to  an  age  frou)  l.Vwt  lo  "J^KK)  years  an- 
terior to  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  lind  the  Greek  my* 
(hology  fully  mature  in  the  age  when  the  Homeric  i 
were  written, and  a  rude  philosophy  working  up  its  i 
l<  rial-«  in  the  llesioilic  |MH>ms.  ("cntiiriiH  mu^t  have 
elap'M'd  l>efore  H<»mer, during  which  men  looked  at  nat- 
ure and  the  world  in  this  spirit.  The  poets  coUectwl 
the  myths  of  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  gave  to  tbem 
a  general  Grecian  stamp,  but  they  did  not  originally  in- 
vent  them,  nor  were  the  gmls  imported  from  K-rypt,  the 
atVmnation  of  lleriHlolus  to  the  c»»ntrary  not with^^and- 
ing.  The  end  of  this  mytholonizing  spirit  \*  aKo  in- 
detinite.  Some  few  historical  events  arc  intermingled 
with  myths,  but  the  connection  was  later  than  the  myth. 
To  say  that  they  ocaaed  when  history  began  is  to  say 
no  more,  pro|)erly  speaking,  than  that  for  a  time  my- 
thfilogy  and  the  historical  spirit  were  in  conflict,  find 
that,  as  the  result,  mythology  was  looked  on  as  the 
history'  of  the  past. 

So  far  aa  the  actions  and  intarfeitncca  of  the  gods 
fbrm  a  part  of  mythohtgy,  it  was  in  no  warn  a  prodact 

of  ini}i-)fliirr.  No  priests  or  poet.",  or  [teUBBaattStniliiiii; 
lioth  characters,  invented  it.  The  poet  and  his  hearers 
had  the  same  faith,  ami  their  imaginations  were  in  the 
same  mythological  condition:  they  honestly  believed  in 
the  geriend  doctrines  of  the  theo1agy,and  the  general 
.Hv^tem  ot"  divine  iiiterfcrciK  f  in  the  affair?*  of  men,  of 
which  they  introduced  tfic  jiarticulars  into  their  ptx'try. 
Otherwise  they  could  have  met  with  no  responsive  chonl 
in  the  sonlsof  the  people;  or,  if  unbelieving  themselves, 
they  wonU  not  have  aearehed  out  and  reprodnced  the 
myths  all  thnnigh  the  epic  age  and  afterwanls.  It  ia 
folly  to  supjMise  that  the  men  of  the  myth-making  timely 
or  of  tlie  epic  time;*,  played  with  religion,  or  looked  with 
critical  eyes  on  the  fables  of  tho  poets;  or,  fur  a  long 
time,  were  injond  in  tbdr  mond  aaMbilitiea  hy  the  im- 
moralities and  groesocm  of  many  portions  of  the  stories 
which  were  recited  to  them  by  the  rhapsodists.  This, 
however,  i,'*  to  Kc  oli-<  rvcrl :  (1  i  That  the  epic  poets  of 
the  Homeric  furiiMl,  and  oft  lie  cyclical  schind  afterwanls, 
must  have  felt  free  lo  transform  and  work  o\  ( r  and  add 
to  tha  myths  which  they  leoetvad  or  gathered  as  their 
stock  in  trade.  This  is  no  more  than  Christian  Ijeliev- 
ers,  such  as  ^lilton  or  Klo]i'tock.  have  ilou'-.  wii  bout  the 
least  suspicion  that  they  were  practicing  a  fmiul,  or  irrev- 
erently tampering  with  sacred  things.  (2)  The  logo- 
graphs  or  wythognpha— the  collectors  of  mythology 
into  one  oorpns,  the  translaton  Tnto  pmae  of  the  epic 
$nri<u — ihff  ]•!  r>,!;iy  ijii)  allow  tlicnix  h  '  s  to  make  allcT- 
ation.H;  they  may  ba\e  invented  iimnccliouH  iM'tweetl 
myths,  so  as  to  make  them  lit  into  their  framework  and 
form  one  whole ;  they  may  to  some  extent  have  given 
an  improved  vcraion  of  en*  or  another  of  the  faUes,  na- 
der  the  conscious  or  unconscious  influence  of  a  rational- 
izing spirit.  (3>  The  lyric  |>oets  in  making  use  of  the 
same  materials  went  a  litrle  fnrilK  r.  Timlar  U  otTi'nd- 
ed  by  the  immoral  acts  imputed  to  the  godH,  an*!  thus 
we  see  that  a  higher  moral  standard  is  beginning  to 
cause  a  conflict  between  religious  mytha  and  the  naoral 
senw.  This  is  mora  evident  afterwards,  and  was  one 
of  the  (  'iii-es  of  tlie  st-cptictsm  of  later  (ireece.  We 
have  on  reconl  a  remarkalde  story  relating  to  8tesi- 
chorus,  one  of  the  earliest  lyric  |ioets.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  an  ode  he  had  indulged  in  invectives  agafaiat 
Helen,  and,  as  a  retribution  (hr  his  evil  speaking,  hwt 
his  eyesigtit.  He  then  comfK>i*ed  his  Helens, in  which 
his  version  of  her  story  was  that  she  never  went  to 
Troy,  but  her  phantom,  or  riili^'m,  t^>ok  her  place;  his 
eyesight  wis  thereupon  restored.  This  furaished  to 
Euripides  the  aiKuuent  of  the  drama  of  Helena.  Tha 
nucleus  of  truth  here  is  that  the  jiuct  di-^rteil  the  re- 
ceive*! table  for  another  which  wait  thought  to  be  new 
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with  him  (Steaich.  Frag.  In  Bergk,  29 ;  Hcnn.  Prirf.  in 
Eurip.  //(/. ;  IJcrnhanly,  Gtteh,  Oritck.  LU.  ii,  473).  (4) 
TIk'  trat,'io  imku  iiuiiilgod  in  ilill  Rre**^*"  libertiw. 
.K>oli\lii--  aiul  S<i[ilii«'lcs,  Kfiii^  ri'li^iiciui  iHlicvcr*,  Mill 
re»|H:c[iil  I  lie  myths;  while  Euiipidvi*,  an  uiiUliivcr. 
carcil  little  for  then  esocpt  as  nwlinrlalt  for  liiit  vctm*. 
(b)  In  a.  Mill  later  a{;c  they  WMO  flMK  nuUeriak  Twr 
works  (<r  |HHirv  aiui  art;  and  that  a  poet  intenrore 
tlx'iii  in  lii.s  iiurrativc  in  no  jiroof  that  he  received  them 
^  iriif.  It  inii>i  \n-  oUterveil,  aUo,  that  in  the  mouth 
and  rfoilit-ciioii  of  the  people  myths  coiild  not  IMDaiii 
txadfy  jixtd.  Tbey  dumged  fium  age  to  age.  The 
afiot  where  the  cvcnta  were  fiiat  reputed  to  happen  ha<l 
aficrwnnN  inaiiy  CDmpotiidrs.  The  actors,  capecial I y 
llic  tiiiiii>r  ai  torH,  varied,  'l  lic  \»h  I»  chose  what  8uil<'<l 
them  Ikni,  or  wimt  lir>it  pn>!<ente«l  itself.  Ileiicc  it  lia|>- 
peiiB  that  a  mure  antique  form  of  a  myth  is  sometimes 
picked  out  of  tba  fiagmenta  «f  Mm  abaeoie  writer, 
or  of  some  modem  author  like  PauMiiiaf,  who  went 
about  among  the  people,  or  had  actr^.s  to  aiithoriLics 

llo«  l".-t. 

i'he  main  inquiry  us  How  did  the  myths  ari«e,  if 
neither  priest  nor  poet,  neither  frand  nor  eooacioua  in- 
vention, waa  the  aounse  of  the  gnat  maaa  of  them? 
IVhen  wc  say  that  they  aroae  by  the  power  of  the  im- 

a^iiinlioii  KHikiiij;  nt  the  Wdrltl  as  U  iii;,'  full  nf  lift',  or 
by  the  inyiIioli<^;iziiif;  proccs.-',  we  Kay  iiotlan;;.  Wlitii 
we  draw  analogies  fmin  ni<Hleni  myths — as  the  storr  of 
Jtoknd,  or  the  Utnly  Urai),  or  the  epic  of  Arthur  and 
his  Knighta— or  trace  the  narreUoua  altcmtiom  which 

th(>  lifi-  cf  Alcxniiilcr  the  (Jreat  uiulcment  in  n  series 
of  (MK-iiiri  uihl  priisc  iiarrnti\'c»,  to  be  found  in  all  tlie 
UmKuai;'^  "<  i''iiro|)C  and  in  wme  of  ihoAe  of  Aitia,  we 
stiU  fall  short  of  the  explanation  (oomp.  (irote,  Uitt.  u/ 
Orrm,  i,  end).  For  in  the  Itrat  plaee  there  ia  in  most 
of  the  modern  myths  a  ;;rrm  nf  fart,  n."*.  for  in'^tance,  in 
the  ^tory  of  K'ulaiid  ;  but  llio  myth^  rt-latiii;;  lo  thcpMl^ 
had  no  int^in^il-al,  Init  only  physii'al,  fiuts  for  tlieir  fuun- 
datiuu.  When  wc  come  to  the  niythH  of  the  heroic 
rimea  of  Gieeec^  there  must  have  been  historical  evenu 
in  some  shape,  pcrliapa  vtty  much  distorted,  out  of 
which  they  «tcw.  The  mnehiiiery  in  the  epic  stories 
fouiidiil  i>n  llicse  myths— in  othtr  wuril^.  thr  iiilvrvcn- 
tionn  ol  the  gmls — were  roiiformed  to  a  Im  Iu  I'  hI  an  age 
when  the  material  was  lirst  choM-ii  for  the  songs  of  the 
rhapaodiata;  hut  the  difficulty  atill  nnaina  liow  the  re> 
ligious  clement  of  the  myths  became  united  with  the 

rest.  It  is  easy  fiunicli  tn  m'c  that  n  5tciry  like  tliat  of 
iCulaud,  or  a  tradition  of  a  biege  of  Troy,  posses^sing 
aomcea  of  interest  for  ttie  national  mind,  should  hy  and 
Iqr  grow  in  the  muititade  of  '\\.*  details,  be  worked  over, 
lie  altered  in  the  month  of  the  |a-ople  or  liy  the  imkis— 
thih  is  what  happens  on  n  small  scale  every  day  ;  Imt  it 
\i  hard  to  acct>unt  for  the  turning  of  celestial  phenuin- 
ena  into  events  of  hiMory.  This  does  not  happen  now. 
The  power  to  do  it  is  loaL  far  instaiKe,  the  paaaage 
of  the  ann  through  the  aigna  of  the  Zodiac — a  yeariy 
•K  i-iirreiice  lK>come!<,thn>ugh  wime  faith  of  the  ancient 
niiiiil  and  Mime  pouer  of  the  imngiiiaiimi,  the  .series  of 
lahorii  of  a  demigod  like  Hereides,  strugi,'li"ii  against 
rooiiBters  on  the  earth,  and  doing  bis  work  in  its  par- 
ticidara  once  for  all,  w«  moat  aay  that  there  ia  no  anal- 
ogy  fur  this  in  the  present  state  of  the  worhi.  The 
worid  of  |»hysical  nature  and  the  worhl  of  history  arc 
aepanted  iii>\v  |>y  ti\*<l  limiis.  How  in  the  mytho- 
logical a^ii  did  a  fact,  of  nature  tuni  int^t  a  fact  ol  his- 
tofy?  That  ia  the  great  dilBciitty  which  we  encounter 
whila  apeeolating  on  mythokgy,  and  it  meets  oa  in  all 
the  Ikblee  concerning  the  gods  of  such  •  mlion  aa  Greece, 
India,  or  anrii  lit  (;eniiany.  Mythology  muit  continue 
a  mystery  initil  thi>  is  explained. 

In  attempting  a  soluiiun  of  a  part<^  this  proUero,  we 
most  bear  in  miud  the  oonoeptioa  of  the  giids  already 
apoken  of,  and  the  sway  of  the  imagination  looking  out 
on  di-'  !ifi-  of  (III-  M  i>r]d,  atid  ciinreix  iiig  of  it  as  direcily 
ongniuud  liy  Kuiicihuman  spiritual  causes,  and  not  aa 

j«t  iMOgnimig,  to  Um  d^na  tlM  w«  dO|  tlM 


of  secondary,  physical  laws.  Take  a  alqgla  iortanoe^ 
that  of  Apollo.  Wc  assume  here  that  Apollo  was  at 
first  a  sun-gcMl;  this,  although  no  traces  of  such  an 
idenlitioation  M]  [H  :ir  in  the  poets  before  .f',N-h\  Ins,  and 
aUluiugh  it  haa  been  denied  by  some  writers  on  mv- 
iliology  (as  by  Voss,  MtflhoL  bi-i>j't,  ii,  378  «q.),  is  now 
admittod  by  the  later  and  beat  acbolan,  in  whoae  bands 
the  Greek  religion  has  been  cleared  of  many  of  its  diffi- 
culties  (as,  0.  g.,  CreiizfT,  \Vt  l.  ker.  rn  ller.  nii<t  ■►tlu  n-i. 
.\nd  it  was  the  sun-god  with  a  personality  afiet  the 
fashion  of  men,  although  the  aun,  Hdiut,  still  retained 
a  piaea  a  aubordiaate  pil«n»— in  Greek  wonbip,  Juat  aa 
Deraeter,  tba  aartb-goddeaa,  entered  into  the  eventa  «f 

lite  world  hy  the  side  of  Caa,  r<irth,  w  hoM  aCtioO  waS 
nearly  conllned  to  the  myths  of  the  cosmogony.  Tho 
sun  was  thought  to  produce  pestilence  through  the  ex- 
oeaaive  heata  of  aummer  and  autumn.  ApaUo  there- 
ton  waa  eonenred  of  aa  originating  peatilential  diaeaae. 
The  sun's  rays  are  naturally  thought  of  as  dnrf  d  T  rth 
from  the  IxmIv  of  the  sun  itself.  Apollo  now  iHcan.e  an 
archer,  the  god  of  the  i-ih  tr-lxjw ;  and  when  at  tho  Ins 
ginning  of  the  Iliad  erii  distatt  was  sent  tbroogb  the 
army  bsfora  Troy,  it  was  because  ApoUo  waa  angry  at 
the  treatment  which  his  priest,  Chryaea,  net  with  front 
Agamemnon.  Here  we  have  moral  ideas,  the  god'a 
[irutei  iinn  of  an  iiijureil  suppliant,  and  r<  Iatioii-i  which 
otdy  a  personal  existence  could  assume.  The  god  came 
down  from  Olympus — where  wc  have  a  society  of  i  be 
npper  goda  under  Zeus— bo  shot  bia  arrow  into  the 
army,  the  mnlea  and  dogs  first,  then  the  men,  wera 
smitten  and  diecl.  But  this  sun-god  hn<  Imtn.-iu  ft  <  1- 
ings  atid  can  be  propitiated ;  he  can  turn  a\\»y  liis  darts 
and  heal  diaeaae.  Terhaiia  here,  too,  a  physical  ph^ 
iMmcnon  may  explain  the  attribute,  that  aa  the  aon 
generatea  peatilenee  when  thero  ia  an  undue  amount  of 
moisture  and  heat,  so  his  tempered  rays  bring  liealth. 
However  this  may  be.  the  tiiil/mr  of  iiesiUemre.  U-canie 
the  itn  tst- 1  of  it ;  he  is  calkil  Ilekai-rgos,  the  ilrirtr  uj", 
and  iu  the  Doric  dialect  AptUon^  tho  avencr,  which  in 
common  Gredt  became  Apollon.  Aa  an  averier,  he  b 
the  eurer  of  diaeaae — Ptoon  or  Pawn,  the  healt  >■.  1 1  is 
connection  with  music  and  poetry  is  more  act  idcntal: 
an<l  lii>  n  1  (tiohs  to  poiiliial  and  i:d  life  i  wl-i'  li  were 
so  important  tiiat  lie  beeamc  the  lending  aiivinuy  of 
Greece)  must  Ih'  explained  on  biatorical  grounds.  Ilia 
name,  PkubiUt  tlia  bright  or  pure^  brings  him  again 
into  connection  with  the  sun  aiid  with  purifying  rites. 

lie  was  a  wmroc  of  inspiration  as  will  at  I)elplii  as  to 
others  U  sides  the  priestess  of  the  oracle — for  instance,  to 
the  sdn  i~.  All  this,  however,  docs  not  reach  the  difB- 
cuity.  It  la  quite  coooeivable  tliat  mytholQipcal  divin* 
itiea  ahouhl  thua  arise,  aa  well  as  that  eventa  which  are 

of  comnion  oi-enrrenee  should  !«■  attrihnted  to  a  --[if  rial 
god.  Iktl  go  beyond  sueli  events,  and  you  gtl  into 
deeper  water.  Take  the  story  of  Niobe,  for  instance, 
and  its  explanation  by  two  of  the  principal  mytbol«^r% 
Welcker  (&>.  Gmer.  ill)  and  Pieller  {Cr,  MfkoL  U. 
'IM^.  Omitting  details.  Niolw.  ilanghter  of  Taiitshisi, 
the  mother  ol  many  children,  cxalteil  liers<df  ngaiu.«»t 
lA'to  (Latona)  IxeauM-  she  had  given  birth  lo  t\'o  chil- 
dren only,  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Accordingly  the  angry 
god  avenged  hia  mother;  tlie  children  of  Niobe  were 
shot  down,  and  she  wasted  away  in  grief.  She  waa 
turned  into  stone,  and  her  stone  image  was  shown  on 
Mount  Sipyliis.  not  far  from  .Maun<  sia,  in  Asia  M  li  oi. 
This  is  nn  Asiatic  myth,  naturali/eti  iu  Cireece  iiro|,^r. 
and  it  signities  the  decay  of  the  products  of  the  lanli. 
Niobe  is  Bhca,  the  earth-mother,  whooe  multitude  uf 
oflspring,  bom  in  spring,  ore  withered  by  the  god  of 
light  ill  aniiiinii;  <  r.  as  W'eleki  r  e\plnins  it,  the  new 
or  renewed  nature  iNiohe  l»eing  Ironi  the  root  denoting 
Hear),  lustng  In  r  ehildrt  ii  by  the  Solar  heat,  mourns  for 
them  like  UacheL  What  renders  thia  fidile  vaiy  r»- 
markaUe  is  the  atone  on  Mount  Spylua,  which  many 
travellers  describe  {comj>.  Hamilton,  .^,<it/  M{r"<r.  i.  41*. 
6u)  as  having  the  K-seiublance  of  an  imsj^e.  Now, 
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ciu'e,  we  have  an  auiiii.tlly  reonrriiif;  event  turned  inU> 
a  liUc4>rical  and  pcnoiial  event  that  hap]>eiied  once  fur 
«1L  Hera  th«  difficult/  oomea  up  aguot  and  u  oooiuig 
up  continually.  The  n  jrth  of  Q^Mlft  and  Attn,  that  of 
Ailt>iii4  or  Thatnmuz,  that  of  Osiris,  in  the  same  vray 
pniUably  aro!«c  out  of  annually  recurring  phyisit-al  |>he- 
liiimena,  and  yet  ihcy  HtiHHl  iH-fore  the  ancient  niinil  m 
iiulividiud  oventa  that  did  not  repeat  thenuelrefl^  In 
theae  mytbt  dead  gods  represicnt  the  aiuMul  decay  of 
life  in  nature.  And  ao  with  much  more  cntalnty  can 
w*  intefjiret  the  ra|M;  of  Proserpine  in  a  physical  way. 
Shi  s;i.i(thed  l>y  the  underground  kiii^;  — Hailen,  or  the 
iiivi»ibkonc— and  onrried  tw  hi»  abo«lc  within  the  earth 
to  te  hU  wtfo.  Here  the  myth  takes  the  form  of  a 
itealUy  of  A  bridci  which  can  be  taoed  in  tifeeoe,  and 
•▼en  now  is  fmind  in  the  prattice  of  many  tribea.  In 
C(>ii>c<|nci)i-i'  of  tlic  jiriiti  -ts  and  grief  of  Demeter,  it  wa.t 
arranged  that  siiio  »ii»uld  Ix-  on  earth  with  her  mother 
two  third!*  of  the  year,  and  one  tiiird  below  with  her 
husband,  iiadea.  This  threefblil  division  dearly  points 
to  the  divisiott  of  the  season  in  the  eariy  times  of  Greece 
into  spring,  «uramer.  aii<l  winter  (literally,  nir,  rurhj 
time;  tkeroi,  hiU  linie;  ami  clirimii,  either  ««o(c-time, 
from  a  root  extant  in  isanitcril,  or  ;wiin«M/-tiroe,  rainy 
time,  ffum  Greek  x***)*  T^i^ot  the  principle  of  i-ege- 
tative  life  manifeate  itsdf  in  apriog  and  aannar  oo^. 
TIiIh  myth  u  the  most  important  one  that  the  QjWiilrB 
lind,  a.i  it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  wonhip  and 
mysteries  at  Kleu»ir«.  We  have  explained  it  i;i  n*  iii.iiii 
features  to  our  satisfaction ;  but,  Hupitosing  t  hat  wc  have 
hem  iwecisssful,  the  convention  of  a  rei-urring  phyaics) 
phenomenon  into  a  birtociisal  event  which  appears  in 
it  wc  And  hard  to  explain.  We  may  say  the  gods  be- 
came |H'r^i)n:<:  their  attriljute^s  liefore  physical,  are  n<>w 
penioual  attributcn;  what  they  do  must  tiave  a  hi.stori- 
cal  4|uality,  must  be  like  human  actions;  ao  that  if  any- 
thing physical  was  attributed  to  them  before,  it  would 
be  incongruous  with  their  new  peisonal,  nuii-phyrieal 
nntiir'  .  Itiit  'itill  tlii<  turning-point  i>  il  irk  tu  us,  lie- 
I'aii^'-  \sc  are  other  men  than  those  of  the  niytholugieal 
{lerio'l;  we  havo  no  longer  the  mythological  faculty  in 
iu  lull  e.xercise— i^y»  it  is  «U  but  dead.  The  anttiro- 
pomorphie  tendency— which  men  cannot  escape  from 
in  speaking  of  the  G<hI  of  the  Scriptures  whenever  they 
are  exalted  in  their  feelings — aided  the  myf hoh>gic.^l 
pnwe'iis.  as  well  as  the  desire  to  express  an  object  of 
wunthip  in  buouui  form.  But  tbia  per  Loins  mtiicr  to 
the  article  PoLYTimaii,  wbeie  it  will  be  apoltea  of  mon 
at  length. 

Not  all  nations  are  equally  mythological,  and  some 
wliich  have  historical  myths  i>i  .-.how  are  uoi  rii  h  at  all 
in  religious  myths.  The  Aryan  race  hud  iu  inot»l  of  its 
divisions  as  among  the  Hindiks,  the  Greeks,  the  (ier- 
I  and  Northmen,  and  the  ttUvooiana,  a  great  rich- 
I  of  conception  and  imaginstion  in  this  respect ;  but 
to  Done  was  it  given  as  to  tin-  (irceivs  tu  -,tatn|>  the  im- 
press of  iM-auty  on  ilieir  mythology,  so  that  their  art 
and  poetry,  although  built  on  mythology,  still  charms 
the  Christian  world.  The  Romans  were  poor  in  the 
number  of  their  icUgioua  myths,  flir  which  the  reason 
OM\y  be  that  tliey  were  formal  and  conscientiously 
lempalous  in  their  worship  rather  than  free  and  gay; 
or  possibly  their  myths  may  have  Ihhui  driven  into  ob- 
livion by  early  culture  derived  from  Greece.  The  She- 
ntiie  nationa  and  Egypt  bad  alio  a  poor  nytholDgy, 
copious  as  the  pantheon  of  the  last  mentioned  was. 
It  is  said  that  the  myth  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Typhon  was 
iheir  only  one.  Thus  it  nni-t  cither  liave  ex[ieil('d  otluT^ 
from  circulation,  or  none  ever  existed.  I'robalily  there 
were  other  myths  in  remote  times.  The  Persian  re- 
ligion was  of  Aryan  origin,  although  in  centring  all 
interest  on  the  lasting  strife  between  Ormitsd  and  Ah- 

rirnaii  it  ■-lerns  to  have  stimcntint  ihilliil  the  royth- 
maWiug  (Miwer.  Its  [tanthcon  of  interior  gods  or  die- 
nions  was  copious  enough,  but  the  grand  moral  idea 
iwallowcd  npavaiy  other.  Their  myth-making  faculty 
.ia  aiawiatJ  la  tneir  coaaoguay  aud  escbatotogy,  but 


concerns  iis<-lf  little  with  special  lii.-iorital  ri  latioiiH  be- 
tween man  ttiul  the  (iiviuitiest,     'I'lie  iTiinllivc  trilKn  of 

this  continent  were  far  from  wauling  iu  this  power,  al- 
thoogh  the  furms  of  their  myths  are  Ilka  the  imaginiags 

of  children.  All  this  riiows  that  mankind  are  much  the 
same  in  all  races,  that  resemblances  do  not  necessarily 
prove  one  or  ain.tlicr  race  to  have  been  the  Imrrower, 
and  that  the  religions  of  nature,  man  being  what  he  is, 
have  a  necessary  cxiiitcncc.  Again,  the  myths  uf  a  r»> 
ligious  character,  iu  which  the  gods  cuter  into  human 
history,  show  a  craving  on  the  part  of  man  for  inter> 
cours*'  \siili  the  j;ods.  It  was  no  straiij^e  thing  that 
myths  should  arise  where  there  was  no  revelation,  or 
where  a  primitive  revelation  had  been  lust;  it  was 
equally  not  etranige  that  a  teal  ravcUtioo  should  take, 
the  historical  form. 

ThiTe  arr  o  rtain  nn  lhs  wlit'Oi  narrate  the  ori;,'iii  of 
the  worlil  and  the  iiirtlis  of  tlie  gods.  Tlu'.se  cosuio- 
gonical  and  theogonical  uarrai  ives  are  found  alike  among 
the  Indians  of  this  continent,  among  the  Greeks,  lite 
^rian%la(lwTenloaienwe,anddaewhcra.  These  of 
courM!  can  l>e,  in  great  part,  nothing  else  than  early 
human  s|>cculatiuns  put  into  a  religious  mythic  shape. 
They  arc  the  rud«,chilUi»h  philosophy  of  .  Mri y  im  u. «  ho 
try  to  solve  the  riddles  presented  to  human  n-tleciioii 
without  knowledge  of  law  and  of  the  world.  W'v  be- 
lieve we  may  affirm  it  to  be  a  general  truth  that  na 
natural  religion  conceives  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing, 
and  to  a  great  extent  the  go, I-  lunl  no  <  t<  riial  existence. 
There  was,  then,  a  nece»siiyuf  a  primitive  lorni  or  stuff 
out  of  which  the  life  atid  thought  of  the  world  was 
cvolvetL  In  the  Greek  rvcculation  on  tlie  first  oftgin 
of  things,  the  rudest  shape  of  natter  was  the  first,  and 
the  progress  was  towanis  the  more  perfect,  until  their 
thought  reached  tlie  present  condition  of  things.  In 
Ilesiod's  thtogony  there  It  a  etratigc  mixture  of  true 
I  personalities  and  allcgDfieal  ideas,  but  a  connection  of 
'  one  with  another,  a  bnth  or  evolntloo,  mne  thnwgh  all 
except  the  first,  rhaos  cnmc  to  h>-  {iyivtrui:  then 
the  broad-lireasted  Karth,  and  l  artanus  iu  the  dark  re- 
cess of  spacious  Karth,  and  Eros  (mitst  beautiful  among 
j  the  immortal  gods).  From  Clums  £rebtts  and  Niglit 
I  were  bom  (iyivwn) ;  fkon  Night  JSther  and  Day,  the 
progeny  of  Night  and  Erebus.  Earth  first  bare  starry 
Uranus  to  i-over  her  over  «>n  every  side,  with  the  Hills 
and  the  I'ontus  without  sexual  love;  then  to  Uranus 
she  bore  many  children— the  Titans,  among  whom  was 
Knnns  (Satnni),the  Cyclops,  and  the  huiHlred-handcd 
onesi  Uranus  hid  hb  children,  as  th^  were  bom,  in  n 
cavern  below  the  earth, but  Kronus  mutUated  him  with 
the  advice  of  iixn,  and  reigned  iu  his  steait.  from 
Kroniu  and  llhea  a  new  doss  of  gixU  were  Imrn,  whom 
the  god  swallowed,  lest  any  of  them  should  seize  his 
throne,  which  Urauus  and  (iwa  forewarned  him  of  as 
being  his  destiny.  When,  however,  Zeus  was  bom,  he 
wa.s  privily  omviyed  away,  and  ft  stone  wrap|H>d  up 
in  an  infant's  clothing  was  swallowed  in  his  »ie.id  by 
Kroiius.  These  children,  with  the  stone,  Kronus  was 
made  to  disgorge^  and  Zeus,  overcoming  lus  father  and 
his  Titans,  took  the  throne.  In  thia  atnoge  medley, 
where  allegorical  !>•  iiii^s  and  SUCh  as  never  received 
divine  honors  arc  put  among  the  gods,  we  find  the  Ti- 
tans [tlaying  a  gr>  at  |)ari.  who  can  have  had  no  vcnera- 
tMin  as  gods  in  the  earliest  (ircek  religion.  We  tind 
also  three  dynasties;  Uianns  and  tiiea,  Krrmus  and 
Khea,  and  Zeus  with  Hera.  Schelling,  following  an 
earlier  writer,  supposes  this  to  be  a  tradition  of  three 
■!Uci  cj.Mive  forms  of  worship,  the  first  and  sci-ou'l  of'  «  hich 
were  dualiatic.  liut  there  is  no  e\itlciue  wiihin  the 
Greek  IMOrds  worth  anything  going  to  show  that  Ura- 
nua  was  ever  an  object  of  wunbip.  It  is  probable  that 
the  word  itself  is  connected  with  Varuna,  a  highly 
honored  Aryan  dis  iiiily  of  ilu-  Vdji-  times.  The  prev- 
alence, however,  of  such  a  worship  in  (ireecc,  or  of  a 
worship  of  Knmus  (L  e.  either  uf  time  ptrtoHijkd,  or  of  a 
divinity  corresponding  in  part  with  the  Koman  Satur* 
nus,  and  having  abo 
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drawn  ffiim  Mi>l>>cli).  prior  to  that  of  Zcu<>,  cannot  be  | 
made  out.  Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the  (ireek*  hcM  '■ 
to  a  diuklum  aomcthing  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  On 
dM  eontniy,  the  Vedic  gnda,  wonihtpped  weno  or  eight 
eenturica  befine  Hcsiod,  tihow  that  in  that  earljr  age  a 
polrtbeltiB  had  alr(>a(ly  been  c\-nK>ed.  Aa  waa  add 
once  before,  the  xi.ti"Ii'  iheoj^nny  ^lll>ws  a  pbikeopher 
with  his  materials  beliwe  him,  using  the  cement  of  hia 
own  reflections  to  unite  them  together  in  one  structure. 
We  do  not  nean  to  aqr  that  one  man  did  all  this,  but 
that  it  wm  not  popuhu-  tradition.  This  was  neoeamrily 
so,  fur  the  popular  niiml  Utww  nothing;  c>f  a  ei>sm(i(;i>ny. 
It  had  no  faetn  to  work  ii|><in,  as  it  hail  in  the  formatiMn 
of  tlie  ri'li^i  in!*  of  nature  aa  she  appears  in  the  present 
•.Older  of  things,  Wo  might  go  on  and  spealc  of  the 
ooanragonica  of  other  natioas,  bat  the  Oreric  syatem— 
the  I'Icarost  of  al!  will  show,  we  think,  that  the  part 
of  mythology  in  wliicli  iliis  ireatwl  of  is  neither  jxip- 
ttlar  n«ir  of  the  verj-  earlie.-'t  oriijin. 

It  ia  a  veiy  interesting  inquiry  whether  any  jmme* 
tat  traiitimt  efmuadtM,  fad*  pertaining  to  the  gen- 
eral history  of  man  and  of  tlic  world,  have  mingled  with 
the  mytholii^ies  of  heatlKniiMn.  On  the  one  hand,  if 
there  is  u  Iratlilioii  <if  :i  L'rr;u  lin  i  npin  ariii^'  witli 
marked  variations  in  different  i-oun(he!i,  and  perhaps 
—mmlng  a  local  character,  the  universality  is  a  proof 
ofoonitnon  origin,  notwithstandiiip  the  variations;  and 
the  presumption  is  a|;ainst  its  being  propairated  from 
one  |ijirt  of  tlii'  wurl  l  ii'  aimtlii  r.  ^ill(■e  nil  ihiii^^-*  el>e  in 
mythology  seem  eonlined  to  a  |tartieiilnr  race  or  conti- 
nent. On  the  other  ImikI,  if  a  myth  rontains  an  expla- 
natiflii  of  aome  interior  conrictioa  of  human  natore^  aa 
the  Mite  of  evil,  or  of  a  hqwe  of  man  fWmi  a  better 
state,  this  may  W  ex|ilained  on  iwychological  grounds. 
To  begin  with  the  last  kind  of  myths,  the  tradition  of  a 
former  gtdden  age  can  ea-iily  be  accounte<l  for  on  the 
prindplis  that  roemoiy  bluu  out  what  is  eii'il  in  the  past, 
aiMl  at  ito  time  hard  to  bear,  so  that  the  a^  of  onr  fii> 
thers,  ciur  vinith  wlii  ii  we  nrc  <i!>t.  tlie  early  liistorv  nf  a 
nation,  are  Mirrouniled  wiili  a  gulden  halo.  As  to  tra- 
ditions of  a  lapse,  a  departure  from  the  idea  of  man, 
th^  are  found  in  a  number  of  mythoktgiei^  bat  they 
may  all  be  th«  pradnet  of  reflection.  Let  oa  tahe  the 
Prometheua  myth  for  a  sample,  as  it  appears  in  Ilesind. 
Omitting  some  of  the  ikfails,  wc  (hid  that  I*rometheii» 
— Kuniamcd  from  his  forethought,  a»  his  liniilicr  Kpi- 
melhcHs  was  from  thinking  after  he  acted— tried  to 
cheat  Zeus  in  respect  to  the  offering  of  a  victim.  In 
revenge,  Zens  would  not  let  men  have  fire.  Promet he- 
ns, however,  who  is  really  a  fire-genius  or  dsmon,  stole 
it  nut  1  rill  u\in,  rrirrviii;;  it  in  a  h<ilKnv  ^taIk,  and  tliu-* 
again  provoked  the  \vr,ii!i  nftlie  (^im|.  'l"ht>  InttiT  IpimhhI 
ftomttheoain  e!iaii  -  i  '  a  ntck,  and  tormented  lam  l^y 
aending  an  eegie  to  devour  hia  liver,  which  grew  daily 
aa  fast  aa  it  waa  eaten,  until  Hemdea  killed  the  hiid 

and  i«el  the  victim  free.  .Vh  a  piiniKhmeiu  t  i  mnnkiiid 
for  re<'eiviiig  the  (in',  a  woman  was  fashioned,  enilowed 
with  variiius  gifts  by  the  g<Mls,  and  sent  to  Kpimetheus. 
She  brought  with  Iter  aa  a  kind  of  outitt  a  Jar  or  cask, 
Boeh  aa  waa  mod  in  houaekeepinfr.  Epimethcua  waa 
not  wise  enough  to  adopt  the  advire  of  his  brother  ti< 
reject  the  gift.  The  woman  opened  the  jar,  which  was 
full  of  ]iaius  and  death-liriii;^iii;;  diseases,  unknown  be- 
fore, and  in  consicqucnee  of  this  act  they  were  scattered 
abroad.  Only  Hope  stayed  within  the  jar's  cover.  To 
this  we  add  from  the  Prvmethev*  fiutinH  «>f  .Eschylus 
the  striking  trait  that  a  condition  of  the  prisoner's  do- 
liverniice  wa--  tlint  ••umi'  g<Ki  should  suffer  in  his  place 
(llesioil,  Tlitiuj.  ju7  olO;  Op.  A'i  lOl ;  ^Kschylus,  Prom. 
1027).  There  is  no  ol>jection  against  finding  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  fall  in  this  myth  ariaing  from  the  ftct  tliat 
■  state  of  misciT,  and  not  one  of  ain,  ia  contemplated. 
That  is  just  the  difference  iK-tween  heal hcnistn  and  rev- 
elation, that  the  former,  although  conscious  of  evil,  yet 
tinds  it  hard  to  eome  up  to  the  idea  of  sin.  The  rr$tm- 
hbtmoet  between  thb  fable  and  the  third  chapter  of  Gen- 

the  fln-Wngcr, 


the  intnxJucer  of  the  arts  into  the  world,  may  stand  for 
the  tree  of  knowleilge.  and  I'andora  may  stand  for  Eve. 
"  Our  woe"  came  by  a  woman  in  both  namttivca.  Jiut 
the  S^trmBe$  an  elfll  graMer.  There  ia  in  the  ftUe 
no  temptation  of  man  to  evil*,  he  is  quite  passive,  anrt 
the  craft  of  his  benefactor  is  the  cause  of  his  calamity. 
Woman  dues  ]|m|  li  a  [  him  imu  but  is  contrived  ex- 
preaa(y  fur  his  suffering.  And,  what  adds  to  the  awk« 
wardncM  of  the  myth  in  its  present  form,  the  race  of 
man  waa  Bade,  and  had  olTered  religious  homage  to  tha 
gods,  befbre  Pandora  spread  maladies  over  the  wortd. 
It  was  nil  yim^i  nitor  who  entailed  evil  mi  his  jx.*f(  rity, 
but  the  god  sent  evil  on  a  race  already  spread  over  the 
earth.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  regard  the  story 
aa  a  Greek  invention,  rather  than  «  n  dieiorted  tadi> 
Hon  of  the  primeval  timea.  When  the  more  reeent 

form  of  the  myth  makes  it  the  cond'tinn  nf  the  lilK'ra- 
tion  of  rronietlu  us  that  a  giwl  shall  take  his  place  of 
suffering,  sotne  h.-ive  found  in  this  particular  an  adum» 
bration  of  the  Chriatian  doctrine  of  viearioua  aaflmng; 
but  to  admit  thia  wooM  he  le  admit  that  heathen  myths 
make  as  near  an  approach  to  the  highest  truths  of  the 
Gospel  a<  is  m.ide  by  the  Old  Testament  ilM  If. 

There  is.  huwever.  niinther  clais  of  myths  that  have 
to  do  with  the  great  fact  of  the  flood,  which  no  local 
phenomena,  happening  here  and  there  over  the  worid, 
can  aoconnt  for,  and  which  could  not  be  originated  by 
the  reflecting  or  cdwr^-ing  mincL  Traditions  of  a  flood 
are  very  numerous,  and  confined  to  mi  one  or  twn  raifs. 
According  to  a  remark  of  liunsen  (in  hia  Chrittiintifj 
and  .Hanh'nd,  \v,  Til),  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 

the  myths  of  the  TucHuaa  or  Hamitic  racea;  tlm  tribca 
of  Afliea  have  retdned  hut  slender  tracca  of  a  flood  at 

the  be.st :  but  in  China,  Ilindostnn.  Persia.  <'>re<ce.  Hal>- 
ylon.  in  the  h'tlih,  and  through  the  tribes  of  North  and 
South  .\merica,  they  present  themselves  to  us  as  a  part 
of  the  mytbokigiea.  In  many  local  traditions  it  is  the 
huid  of  the  tribe  which  ia  visited  with  a  deluge,  but 
this  is  no  objection  against  their  common  oripn.  In 
(in-ece  then-  were  fables  of  three  deluges,  one  of  which, 
Deucalion's,  was  in  The«aly,  that  of  C)g>gtH  in  liaotia 
or  Attica,  and  one  waa  localixed  in  the  island  of  Saioo* 
thraee.  Pindar's  simple  atory  uahaa  mention  of  the 
water  overwhelming  the  earth,  of  its  being  forced  back 
by  the  wisdom  of  Zeus,  and  then  of  Deucalion  an<l  I'vr- 
rha  (siniiiig  down  from  Mcuiiit  r.'irn.isMi-.  tn  thrir  Imme 
at  l>tK'rian  Opus,  where  they  ha<l  a  jioMeriiy  of  stonea, 
The  destruction  of  the  men  of  the  iron  age,  the  building 
of  an  ark  by  Deucalion  at  the  suggestion  of  rnHnethen% 
the  copiou  rafrts  bringing  on  a  flood,  the  death  of  all 
uiei)  liiit  n  few  wlui  tied  to  the  hi<,'hest  mountains,  the 
floating  of  the  ark  niue  days  and  nights  until  it  struck 
on  Parnassu-s.  are  particulars  given  by  mythographeta 
and  later  poet&  The  renewal  of  the  human  race  bj 
Denedion  and  ^rrrha  throwing  Monea  behiitd  thefar 
backs  is  a  pl.iy  of  words  U'tweeu  Xrtdr./wo/i/r.  and  Xofic, 
ntntif,  as  Max  MUUer  and  others  n-niark.  This  myth 
seems  to  have  lieen  known  to  llesiod;  and  Deucalion  is 
engrafted  into  the  genealogies  of  the  Hellenic  race.  It 
is  poaaiUe  that  SMne  itoiy  imported  ftmn  fiwign  parts 
was  its  fountlation.  Acrow  the  Atlantic,  in  a  widely 
different  race,  we  lind  a  tradition  M-hich  rejieats  the 
storj'  of  the  renewal  nf  nii  ii  in  the  time  nf  Duucalion 
and  Pyrrha.  The  Caribbean  tribe  of  the  Tamanakai^ 
on  the  Orinoeti,  say  that  a  man  and  a  woman,  the  on^ 
persons  saved  in  a  deluge,  threw  the  fmit  of  the  Mati» 
ritia-palm  over  their  heads,  an<l  thus  created  a  new  rae« 
(J.  (;.  Midler.  Anur.  fVr.//"/.  ]:  '-'".Vt.  ,sii,l  HntiiK.IiU 
there  citeil).  We  have  oidy  room  to  refer  to  two  other 
traditions  of  a  tUxxl.  One  ia  that  of  India,  which  flni 
appears  in  the  MaiaMamio,  as  an  episode  which  Bopp 
has  transhited  (Berlin,  fn  this  myth  Manns,  a 

rigidly  as<'etie  prince,  was  on  the  hank  of  tlir  AVirini. 
when  a  small  fish  calUil  for  his  protection  against  larger 
one^  and  was  put  by  him  into  a  dish.  The  fish  oul» 
grew  the  vessel,  was  then  removed  into  a  lake,  theo* 
again  oaigrowing  its  dwcWng,  into  tba  Qange%  nd 
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from  the  Ganges  iiiio  the  oceao.    As  it  entered  the 
I U  told  Hilanua  that  a  great  deluge  waa  at  baud, 
,  build  a  ship  with  asibi    into  it  with  tlia  j 
I  wise  men,  and  provide  hlmaeirwith  at!  the  aeeda ' 

known  t<t  the  Itralimin!*.  The  fish  promised  tu  rtfiix  ar 
with  a  hum.  to  which  Maniu  shuuld  tie  bis  vcnnci,  aiul 
80  pass  over  the  walcra  in  safety.  Many  Jtm  the  ti»b 
tpwd  the  ahip  of  Manua  over  the  fulnaaa  of  watwa.  Ai 
Imglh  he  garo  onlen  to  bind  th«  ahip  to  the  hi||(b«ot 
pt>int  i)f  llimavan  (tlic  llim.il.iyas).  >vhirh  it  failed, 
itav!i  tlie  |><»el,  " i»hi|)-rii-4tt-iiiii^,"  NauLMiiiilliaiiniii.  until 
thin  day.  Then  the  liiti  said  to  Manu<>,  "  I  am  tlic  Innl 
of  creaturea,  cren  Uraknu;  higher  than  roe  there  is 
mddng.'*  And  ho  hade  Iran  Knew  the  race  of  craMod 
things  and  the  world%  which  b;,'  means  of  strict  peoance 
he  waA  to  accomplish.  The  deliii^c  of  Xi»utbnu,  which 
iirciiis  h.'iir  lx>rr>i\v('il  fri>iii  the  u:irraii\  t'  in  the  Script- 
ures, is  rei^Ktrtcd  by  lUru^tiis,  wlio  \va.t  luirn  under  Alez- 
the  Great.  Xinuihrus  king  uf  liabylon,  WM 
bgr  Satiim  (ilel)  that  e  flood  would  oome  iipoa 
the  earth  In  whieh  aU  men  wooM  periah,  and  wat  oi^ 
dere<l  to  conceal  his  books  in  one  <>f  the  cilit's  callcil 
Ueliopolta,  and  to  build  a  vesaol  into  which  he  could 
wkb  hia  relationa  and  frioncU,  with  Utds,  beasts,  and 
qndiupedi)  together  with  ell  wnnMaaiy  fiiod.  When 
die  flood  waa  abeting  he  rtpeeted  the  experiment  of 
Noah,  sendiiiL;  nut  bird!«.  which  twii-t  ri  ttiriir'il,  Imt  tlie 
third  time  went  their  way.  He  now  brnke  a  liule  in 
the  veswl,  and  disappeareil,  l>ein^  translated  aroon;;  the 
gods,  with  hia  wife,  hi*  son,  and  the  ark>buUder.  t'ng- 
nenteofthatTeaad,  Beraenatamadeto  lajr,  aieatill  to 
be  seen  on  a  monntain  in  Armenia.  Tfie  same  gforv 
was  known  to  Nicolaus  of  ()ama«'UH.  a  frioinl  of  tlerii<l 
the  UreaU  ,lo!»e|ihiis  (.int.  i.  ;i,  r.  i,  who  mentions  this, 
says  that  all  who  have  recunlcd  lite  history  of  barba- 
rian nations  have  mentioned  the  deluge  aad  the  ark. 
The  story  which  made  the  Aimenian  mountains  the 
landin|;-place  from  the  ark  seems  in  have  circulated  in 
that  country  before  it  reciivcil  t'liri-tianity  fcomp. 
Wiseman's  /.ret.  \>.  2'JO,  Am«  r.  cd.  of  1»37).  To  this 
Bebgrlonioo  flood  myth  can  now  be  added  an  Assyrian 
diaoorend  bjr  Ueorge  Smith,  the  deeipbcnr  of  ca- 
noUbra  leemds,  who  puMiiAied  two  or  three  Tcan  aince 

the  life  of  AMurlcmip-il.  unf.  i;f  the  last  .Assyrian  king^ 
and  a  conK  nip  irary  of  .Niana**i  li,  from  the  clay  lableta 
recording;  his  rei^n,  and  has  hince  found  new  tablets 
made  for  the  •erne  kiiig,  on  which  the  mjth  lefened  to 
ia  mnnted.  It  is  far  more  ranholofpcal  than  the  Bab- 
ylonian trai!iri";i.  and  seems  to  In-  of  hirr  nriiciit,  Imi 
docs  not  matorially  differ  from  the  mrlirr  known  ac- 
count, while  the  name  of  the  ark-builitrr.  wbiL'h  is  Sisit, 
is  evidently  identical  with  Xisulhrua.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  M.  Lenocmant, in  a  maodir  on  this  newlr* 
found  Assyrian  myth,  with  some  plausibility,  shows  how 
the  story  psssed  from  Assyria  into  India,  and  was  not 
indigenous  in  the  latter  country.  We  mi^ln  -tren^jthen 
our  position  by  the  aid  of  other  similar  mytlis,  but  for 
this  we  have  no  space  What  but  a  tradition  of  a  great 
Caci  ean  hare  led  men  all  over  tlie  world  to  have  a  com- 
mon ttary  of  a  deluge  Inworen  in  their  myiholoRv,  the 
very  variations  of  whii  h— aiiil  tlii-y  arr  v.  ry  irn'&t  — 
pf>int  to  a  great  antiijuily  of  the  story,  a'*  wt  U  as  to  its 
independent  working  up?  We  close  tlic  .subject  with 
aome  remarks  of  Frof.  Welckcr'a  {UrittA.  GvUtrL  U 
on  the  Greek  raytha  reUdng  to  the  flood.  These,  he 
aaySjWere  not  iufcn-iu'i  s  from  observations  of  tin  ir  own. 

Oidy  a  preat  o\  cut,  a  coverinjj  of  i  he  earth  wit  li  water 
over  wide  rc(iion.s  wa.s  sufficient  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion ou  human  memory,  ami  to  pmduoe  a  atoiy  formed 
with  aneh  beautifid  rimplicity,  and  aprend  ao  widely 
tmonn  the  nriginnl  nations  of  .Vsia."    See  DxiiUee. 

Noiliiit<;  remains,  ai  conlint;  to  our  plan,  but  to  siiy  a 
few  wonts  on  the  explanations  of  the  myths  of  heathen- 
dom, eapeciaUy  by  the  ancieoia.  Great  difficoltira  and 
tCMd  aaehwplaiMrtion%  beeanae  in  very 
tbe  myths  are  not  homoj^encous,  and  be- 
the  mind*  that  created  them  were  in  a  condition 


unlike  uur  own.  To  the  Greeks  especially  this  was  a 
subject  of  deep  interest,  and  A moilNV  «f  lohlttons  were 
oSeradt  moot  of  which  were  mnueeewBll,  beanise  the 
Ofeeka  of  a  hiatorie  and  philaaophie  age  eouM  not 

prcboml  their  own  reniotf  ancestors.  The  spirit  to  at- 
tempt such  wdutions  l«-;,'an  {lerhaps  in  weptioi.sm,  and 
especially  in  moral  revolt  from  the  low  conceptions  of 
the  mythology.  Xenopbanes,  the  fiiunder  of  tbe  early 
Eleade  aehooi,  mora  than  Ave  hundred  yeara  befora 
(-'hrist,  say^  in  an  e\(ant  frasrment  of  a  poem,  that 
"Homer  and  He^iod  ascribed  everything  to  the  (fixls 
that  was  shaiix  ful  and  blamnblc  amonc  inen.  as  to  ste.<«l. 
commit  adultery,  and  deceive  one  another;"  and,  in  an- 
other place,  that "  thooe  who  aay  the  goda  are  boni  ore 
equally  impiooa  with  those  who  say  that  they  die." 
lie  also  inveighed  against  the  anthropomorphisms  of 
mytholof^y,  and  rejected  a  plurality  of  ijikI'*  (i'oni|<.  Nil- 
gelsbach,  I'otthom.  Thtol.  \\.  428).  .Such  utterances  so 
esriy  eould  not  but  meet  with  responses.  The  race  waa 
Mi  iMdy  to  give  up  ita  fiaith  in  the  only  divinities 
known  to  it ;  aome  eompromiae  was  therefiNe  nece]^sary ; 
and  even  tlie  sri  ptii  -i  fi  It  tln  ni^i  lves  l>ound  to  a<'oonnl 
for  the  st'rics  of  event.s  in  the  mythological  times,  and 
for  the  belief  in  the  gods  itself.  One  of  the  e.x|>lana- 
tiona  waa  the  Aaslorjeot  Thoa  Uecatmia  of  Miktoa 
(abont  RC  510)  tangjht  that  the  myth  of  COrbeiua 
owed  it-s  origin  to  a  poiaonoos  snake  lyitiu'  by  the  great 
cavern  of  Tieiiarum,  in  Southern  l-ncoma.  wliich  waa 
accounted  an  opening  into  the  sublerranean  world.  Ho- 
rodorus  of  Henidea  turned  Atlas  into  an  astrologer  and 
nomethena  into  a  Seythinn  king,  who  was  troubled  by 
a  river  gnawing  away,  so  to  speak,  the  fat  of  hia  land 
by  its  fl(KMl»,  but  was  freed  from  the  plague  by  llerculoa 
changing  the  course  of  the  strt-am.  The  river  was  called 
the  Aetus,  or  eagle  river,  whence  the  fable  of  the  eagle 
conanming  the  liver  of  Prometheus  (see  Lobedt,  AgUt- 
,  opk.  ii,  987  sq.).  So  Heiodoliia  mentions  a  verakm  of 
'  the  story  of  /o.  which  made  her  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Ar_'.i-.  whereas  nio  leni  students  of  niytholoyjy 
regard  her  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  iDoon-g<Htdesei. 
:  This  method  reminds  us  of  the  older  mtlonriists  I'au- 
liM,  far  initanofi— who  nibbled  at  the  anpneiHial  witln 
ont  daring  to  deny  it,  and  an  aov  deaervadly  dnoot 
forgotten.   The  gods  thaamdvea, howcvcr,  ««fB  aot  as 

yet  explained  away. 

A  new  form  of  the  historical  interpretation  appeared 
in  the  8d  century  ILC.,  which  is  called,  after  the  name 
of  ita  Ibnnder,  Enemema  (Euhemems,  Rvemenn),  a  8i« 

cilinii  (ireek  of  Messj'np.  « ho  enjoN  eil  the  ai'ipiniiitance 
of  fassander  (ob.  "i'.Hi  U.C).  I'liis  man  published  a 
hook  called  Sitcred  Rtcorih,  whii'h  claimed  to  give  au- 
thentic aooounta  of  Zona  and  other  gods,  drawn  from 
aacnd  tiHea  and  iraeripliona  ftmnd  in  the  moat  andent 
templea,  and  especially  in  one  of  Zeus  Tripbylins,  on  an 
Indian  island  «Ule<l  I'anchjca.  His  theory  was  that 
the  ^.hJs  weie  (leceased  men  deified:  "tireat  personages 
in  the  confusioiu  of  uncivilizetl  life,  being  desimus  of 
ohiainingftom  tbe  common  mass  of  men  greater  admira* 
tion  and  respect,  feigned  that  they  had  a  certain  extiaoN 
dinari'  and  divine  |w>wer,  on  which  account  they  were 
thoughi  h\  ilie  multitude  to  be  g<Hls."  We  have  near- 
ly followed  the  words  of  .Sextus  Kmpiricns  (ix,  7,  p. 394, 
ed.  Bekkcr).  Lactantius  (/n«r.  i,  2)  says  ttat  BnO' 
roerui  atated  that  Zeua  lived  on  Uount  Ulympoa,  and 
waa  moeh  leaorted  to  for  the  ■ettlement  of  dispotee 
by  tliose  who  ha<l  foimd  out  aiiytliini;  new  and  useful 
to  iMNriety.  The  poet  hnnius  translated  this  iMxik  into 
I..atin,  and,  olthongh  Cicero  speaks  of  it  (/>e  Nat.  Ihor. 
i,  42,  118)  as  cntifdy  overthrowing  religion,  it  bad 
great  enrreney  aa  a  laUonal  aeeoont  of  the  rdigioue 

svstem.  It  was  accepted  by  !«)mc  of  the  Christian  fa- 
thers, and  a  ilieory  of  polytheism  somewhat  like  it  waa 
advocated  l)\  s<)ine  of  the  wholars  two  centuries  ag<^ 
Eoemerus  was  without  question  a  forger  of  records:  but 
tiM  theory  foand  favor  (1)  because  some  of  the  old  fa- 
bles spoke  <if  the  birth  and  reign  of  Zeus  in  Crete,  and 
even  of  his  death  and  burial,  umI  so  also  of  the  death 
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of  other  ^s;  (S)  bcetoM  tke'lnMral  between  gods 

aii'l  Mien  ill  <;n>(k  p.ilyili(ism  was  not  very  wide,  and 
was  almiiM  olilitcratf-d  l.y  the  b«i»owal  of  divine  honors 
on  such  men  an  Alexander  ilie  (ireal.  Ileatheiiinn 
deeUojred  itaelf  Ji»t  by  itoetroying  all  CHealial  dUferen- 
oee  between  the  divine  and  the  himi«n.  (8)  Althouf^h 
the  inaii  does  not  seem  to  have  Leon  an  athei.-t.  it  was 
■  convenient  thiHjry  fur  gettin*;  rid  uf  the  pupuUir  giid», 
D.iw  oiT.-n'.ive  to  phiMopbj  ud  Benliqr  (coop.  Hoeck, 
C'/r/tt,  iii,  3*2i»,  937). 

The  pkgmad  explanation  wai  (breed  upon  the  minds 
of  thinking  men  bjr  notidng  I  he  veneration  paid  to 
hcaveitly  bodie«,  the  earth,  and  the  elcment«,  in  almust 
all  uati"ii«.  'I'lii-*  was  obvious  enough  in  the  nli-iion* 
of  Pba'iiicis  aiul  i^(;ypt.  The  ^rcat  mother,  or  C'y bole, 
tlie  leading  divfadty  of  Asia  Minor,  was  the  earth-^'od- 
dcaa^  aeeoiding  to  a  generally  received  interpretation 
which  Lucretius  (ii.  601  sc|.)  gi^^  *t  large.  Ktymol- 
<(:jy  was  nwd  in  the  service  of  this  thef)ry.  A  K  iriL'iii 
could  hanlly  fail  to  perceive  the  connection  bccwctn  Ju- 
piter or  Diespiier  ( Jovis  or  Dio\'U)  and  dufMsi,  the  clear, 
bn»ad  bcavsHf  or  sky;  or  to  notion  tbat  the  phrases  saA 
Jmtt  and  tatb  Dito  are  identical  in  sense.  The  poet 

Knniu*,  in  a  line  citcil  by  Cirfro.  rviys,  "Look  on  thia 
Itrij^ht  »p«fe  on  lii^h  which  all  invoke  as  Jove."  The 
|tanthei«tic  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  a<lopted  thu  ex- 
planation of  Um  objects  of  popular  religion.  Varto,  who 
wan  a  Stoic,  thoiqtlit  tbat  the  antbort  ornaligion  in  the 
old  time  believed  in  a  world-sonl,  and  that  tb*  princi- 
pal Rods  were  symlwliial  of  the  principal  portions  of  the 
workL  Jupiter  was  hni'-m,  ami  branched  out  intii 
various  manifestations,  while  the  female  principal  was 
carfA  under  many  namea,  Tbe  Stoics  supported  their 
philosophy  by  etymolngiea  aa  worthless.  Satumns,  or 
Time,  is  ao  allied  because  it  is  saturated  Caatur),  so  to 
Kix-ak,  with  years.  He  swallowni  his  chililrcii.  wliit  h 
means  that  duration  conMimc*  ilie  »|>acc»  of  time,  and 
is  (tiled  with  times  luist,  without  being  full. 

Another  method  of  explanation  may  lie  called  the 
aUeg/oricnt,  which  was  gencTally  a  way  of  oonveying 
moral  or  jiliiloMipliieal  truth,  without  neee.»sjirily  assert- 
ing in  all  cost^  that  the  old  mythology  meant  just  what 
the  philoAophirs  m-ide  it  (o  mean.  Philo  deala  with 
tbe  histoiy  of  the  Uld  Testament  Joat  in  tbe  same  way. 
An  instance  may  be  found  of  this  and  frtber  interiire- 
tations  in  IMutarch's  c-say  on  Isis  nnil  ((siris.  Isis  is 
the  principle  which  receives  iileAn,  ()*iris  is  reason,  Ty- 
phon  unreason,  and  so  on.  The  same  inetliod  applied 
to  tbe  mysteries  of  £leusia  biongbt  into  them,  aa  we 
8nppeae,tiie  doctrine  oftbe  immortality  of  tliesonL  A 
playful  specimen  f)f  this  methiKl  is  found  in  Pinto's  Gor- 
fjitit,  where  he  ex]>hiins  the  perforate*!  vensels  of  the 
Danaules  to  mean  the  souls  of  men  M'hose  derirea  arc 
unbounded;  administering  supplies  to  the  desires, yet 
never  able  to  aaUsfy  them.  A  ridiculous  apedmao  of 
•  physical  interpretation  is  the- explanation  of  the  at 
temate  appearance  of  f^astor  and  PoUux  above  ground  by 
till'  two  ctliriiiid  liemispheres,  the  one  uniler.  ihf  otlier 
above,  the  earth  (Scxtus  Kmpiricus,  \\.       e<l.  Ik  kkcr). 

The  scientific  study  of  mytlwWofiy  commenced  with 
tbe  ancient  nationa  who  produced  itj  qtecially  with  tbe 
acute  and  speenlative  Greeks.  The  great  mass  of  tbe 
<;ri'«  l<  |MM<|i|i'.  inilec-ii  -of  whom  we  have  n  characteris- 
tic type  in  the  traveller  I'ausanios— aoce[>tC4l  their  oldest 
h^Bends,  in  the  mass,  as  divine  and  human  facts;  but 
•8  early  aa  tbe  time  of  Euripides,  or  even  before  his  day, 
in  tlie  case  of  the  Sleiliane  Epicbammo  and  Empedo* 

cles,  we  find  that  philos-  .phr  r-  .'uid  jKWts  had  botjun  to 
ideiitify  .hive  with  tlie  u|i[ier  siiv,  A|)ollu  witli  the  sun, 
Juno  with  the  nether  atmosphere,  and  so  forth;  that  is, 
tliey  interpreted  their  mythology  as  a  theology  and  po> 
ntiy  of  nature.  This,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  tbe 
prevalent  view  amnni;  the  more  reflective  and  phil- 
osophic.'il  heathens  (who  were  not,  like  Xenophon,  or- 
tli.ML.v.  Ih  licvrrsi  Ir.im  ih-  age  of  Pericles,  Il-C.-IStt,  t»» 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.  But  there  was  an 
dtoeetber  oppodte  ritir,  wUeh  «nM  at  a  later  pttiod 


under  less  genial 'drenrnstaneesi,  aiMl  exercised  no  srnaS 
influence  both  on  (Jreek  anil  Itmnun  writers.  This  view 
was  tirst  prominently  put  forth  l>y  the  Messeiiian  Ku- 
emerus  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptoleroie^  and  consisted 
in  tbe  flat  prosaic  assertion  that  the  goda»cqiMUy  with 
the  heroes,  were  originally  men,  and  all  tlx  tdes  abont 
ihciti  only  hiimait  facta  sublimed  and  clevatnl  by  the 
iina;4inatiuu  of  pious  devotees.  Thia  view  sfemed  lo 
derive  strong  support  from  the  known  stories  aboat  tbe 
birth  and  death  of  the  gods,  especiall}'  of  Jova  in  Ckctet 
and  tha  growing  sceptical  tendenctee  of  the  adentiSe 
school  at  Alexandria  were  of  course  favorable  t«  th« 
pntmul^atiuii  of  such  viewa.  The  work  of  Kucnierus 
acwrdinnly  obtained  a  wide  circulatiim :  and  having; 
been  translated  into  Latin,  went  to  nourish  tlul  craaa 
form  of  taliigkHu  aeeptieism  which  wan  one  of  the  moat 
Double  sympCana  of  the  decline  of  Roman  genius  at  tbe 
time  of  the  emperors.  Historians,  like  Dioitorits.  ^rUd- 
ly  n<t  ipted  an  interpretation  of  the  ixtpular  my  i  l.<  I(.gy 
which  promised  to  swell  their  stores  of  trustworthy  ma- 
terial; the  myths  accordingly  were  cooUy  emptied  of 
thepoaticaoulwhidi  ins(^redtbam,atidttM  eariy  tradi- 
tiona  of  the  heroic  a^i  s  were  aet  fbrth  as  plain  history, 
with  a  grave  sobriety  equally  opposed  to  sound  criti- 
cism, natural  piety,  and  good  taste.  In  mtxiern  tin>es, 
the  Greek  mythology  bos  again  formed  (he  basis  of 
much  speculation  on  the  character  of  myths  and  the 
generd  lawa  of  mythied  inteipretation.  The  flrst  teiK 

denry  of  modern  Chri-iliaii  scholars,  followint;  the  track 
loiii;  iM  fore  t.-iken  by  the  fathers,  was  to  refer  all  (ireek 
mythohij^'y  to  a  corruption  of  Old-Testament  doctrine 
and  history.  Of  this  qrstem  of  interpreting  my  tha  we 
hava  asainplea  in  Yoarina,  in  the  leuned  nd  flmdfnl 
worlts  of  Brj'snt  and  FaWr.  and  %-er\-  recently,  thfui^rh 
with  more  pious  and  jioetic  feeling,  in  (iladstone.  l!iit 
the  Germans,  who  h.-u  c  laki  n  the  lead  here,  as  in  other 
regions  of  corobinwl  research  and  s|teculalion,  have  kmg 
ago  given  up  this  ground  aa  untenable,  and  have  lntlo> 
duccd  the  rational  method  of  interpreting  ever}*  syttem 
of  myths,  in  the  firut  jiUce,  acconling  to  the  peculiar 
l.iw^  (niiM  ilile  in  i(-s  oun  fjiniiis  ami  (growth,  (irouml 
was  linikeii  in  this  department  hy  lleyne,  whose  \  tews 
have  been  tested,  corrected,  an<l  enUrgeil  by  a  great 
number  of  learned,  ingenious,  and  philosophical  writafa 
among  hia  own  eountr>-men,  sjiocially  by  Buttmann, 
Voss,  ("reuzer,  Mliller,  Wt  Icker,  Gerhard,  and  Preller. 
The  general  tendency  of  the  Germans  is  to  start — as 
Wordsworth  diK>s  in  his  JSrrartMm,  book  iv — from  tlie 
poaitioA  of  a  devout  imaginative  oontamplation  of  nat- 
ore,  in  wfaich  the  myths  originated,  and  to  trace  the 
wnrkini;  out  of  those  ideas,  in  difTerrnt  plnres  aitd  nt 
diffen'iit  times,  with  the  m<ist  critical  research  and  the 
most  vivid  reconstruction.  If  in  tliis  work  they  have 
given  birth  to  a  laige  mam  of  ingenious  nonsense  and 
bfilHaot  goaaa-worfc,  there  haa  iwt  Iwen  wanting  among 
tbem  abundance  of  sober  Judgment  siid  sound  sense  to 
counteract  such  extravagances.  It  may  I*  noti(>ed, 
hoHi'vcr.  a-i  i  liar.n  i rrisi ic  orilii  lr  o\ t  r->|i( ciilative  in- 
teUeci,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  sway  of 
theologicd  and  physical  symbols  down  into  a  region  of 
what  appears  to  be  plain,  historical  fact ;  so  that  Achillea 
becomes  a  water-god,  Pdcus  a  mud-god.  and  tlie  whtde 
of  the  Iliitil,  accoriiing  to  Forchhammer.  n  ]>o<iical  ge- 
ology of  Thessaly  anil  the  Tr»>ad!  (loing  to  the  oppo- 
site from  I'^ucmerus,  they  have  dented  the  existenon 
even  oTdeifled  heroes;  all  the  heroes  of  Greek  tradition, 
aoeording  to  Usehold,  are  only  degraded  gods ;  snd  gen- 
erally in  Gorman  writers  a  [ircfrrcnce  of  tranM-cixlental 
to  simple  and  obvious  explanations  of  myths  Ls  notiro- 
able.  Cn-u«er,  some  of  w  hose  views  had  been  antici- 
pated by  Black  well,  in  Scotland,  is  specially  mnarkable 
for  the  high  gnmnd  of  rrtigions  and  phihMophied  con* 
ception  on  wliicli  he  has  placed  the  Interprctntt'in  of 
myths;  and  he  vsa«  als<>  the  first  who  directed  alieiiiinii 
to  the  Oriental  element  in  tireek  mythologj- — not.  in- 
deed, with  sutHciciit  discrimination  in  many  cases,  but 
to  the  great  enriebment  of  mythola«loal  aaaiarial,  sad 
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the  enlargeroent  ofphiloaophical  surrey.    In  the  most  only  lumea  of  any  note,  and  their  trorks  can  in  nowiM 

■went  timea,  by  oaiting  the  excin«iv«  matbod  of  Creu-  compete  in  originality,  extent  of  research,  in  diflcriini> 

■tr  with  the  correction  aupplied  by  the  man  critical  nating  criUcism,  or  in  largeneaa  of  view,  with  the  pro* 

netliod  of  O.  Muller  and  his  succeasors,  the  aeienre  of  ductions  of  the  (ierman  school.    The  best  for  common 

c<itii|.ar.\tiv<-  tnythi)li>i;y  lias  Ix-i  n  l.iiiiirlinl  into  exist-  purposes  is  Kvii^liili  \  ;  the  mo^t  orifjiiial,  I'liyiic  KnighU 

ciicc;  aii'l  HiH-cially  ilii'  compariNoii  ot  ili<-  t  urlicsi  (irw'k  In  tliir<  rimnlry  .•i.iiin-  MTvin-  liiw  U-ni  rt'iiilvred  to  thia 

mythology  with  the  sacml  Itxt  iKls  of  tin-  Hindu*  luu  deparitin m  ut  rci  i  iii  •*tiuly  by  I'mfs.  Hadlt-y  and  Whiti» 

been  ably  advocated  by  JkUs  UiUkr  in  the  O^oni  £^  nqr,  and  by  the  Uer.  James  Fnemao  Qarkc. 

tiii/s  1^1836).   tn  Prance,  the  riewa  of  Euemenn  were  The  eharmirhieh  mytholegrthtcwover  polytheism, 

|»ri>|M)ii;iilud  by  Hanicr  i  I7:>!)  ;  and  t;»'ncrally  the  I'n m  h  it~  fii-*  inatiioiH  for  tlic  itujipnativc  faculty,  its  rnniK  t- 

achulars, such  as  KaoiU  Kochctic  and  I'etii  llaiii'l.  >tiiiw  iimi  wiiti  idolatry  and  witti  worship,  ittt  ap]K>aU  ut  itiu 

■  distinct  national  tendency  to  recognise  as  much  »r  tli<'  M  nM-?!,  tti^  vanta£:o-p:Tt>und  which  it  had  in  a  life-stnig- 
clement  ee  paaeiUie  ia  niTttiokiigr.  fiy  the  1  gle  with  •  aevere  holy  monotbeiim  in  mote  ways  than 

British  Mhohura  mythology  ia  a  Md  that  haa  been  one— theie  topica  will  be  dnly  oomidcred  in  the  artide 

vpr\  -niitily  cultivate<I.   Bcsi<Ica  lhoM>  already  iiatnod.  on  roi.vrni'isM,  to  which  we  nm^t  rt'fer  the  readfr  for  a 

Bulii.^h  and  Gould  have  dtmc  siomcthin^;  in  ;;3t!u  riii^;  li>t  of '«>nie<dthcbe»tbooks<>ii  iht'  heathen  reliuiims  and 

material,  but  Tnync  Knight,  Mackay,  (irote  in  the  lirst  niythi'lo^ics  likily  to  be  <if  special  interest  to  the  th<tw 
volumes  of  his  bistoi;}',  KeigbUey,  and  Freenua  are  the  |  logical  Mudent.  2ke  Nonas  MmioiJOGY.  (T.  D.  W.) 


N. 


Na'Rm  (Heb.  iJ,  D$3,  in  pause  nTi,  pkasmlmu  t 
Sept.  Haaft  V.  r.  Noo/i),  the  last  named  of  the  three 
aoaa  of  Ctleb  the  aon  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chron.  ir,  15). 
KCm.  10 IX. 

Na'ttmah  (lleb.  A'admtth',  n-S^,  pUaMtul)t  the 
name  of  two  women  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  I  Sept.  Nof^  t;  .losc'phn.s  Noo/i«f,  Ant.  i,  2,  2.) 
The  dauKhter  ut  the  (Jaiaile  Lamech  and  Zillah,  and 
the  slitter  of  TriiaMa  (0«n.  tv,  2.' ).    UwC.  cir.  3549. 
The  fiunily  was  one  of  iorenton;  and  as  few  women 
are  named,  the  Jewiah  eommentatofa  ascribe  suitable  ^ 
inventions  to  each  of  them.     Naaniah  i*  aftimied  by 
them  to  have  invented  the  !«[iinning  of  wool  and  mak- 
ing; uf  cloth.  In  the  Tari^um  of  p«cudo-Jonathan,  Naa- 
mab  is  eommemoraled  as  the  *'routreis  of  lamenten  I 
and  silken;"  and  in  the  Samaritan  Venrion  her  name  is  | 
piven  ai  /.nlkiphn.     Acrorilini;  to  others  «he  wa.*  dis- 
tin;;iii'4hed  tnendy  by  her  iK'auty  (■<oe  Kalisch,  Henfsi*, 
PL  110).    Hence  sionie  have  unduly  pre^st-d  the  coin-: 
cidence  with  Venus  the  consort  of  Vulcan,  or  with  cer- 
tain Syrian  mythologies  (Bomen,  Atgg^mt  8kUr 
[Goth,  and  Hamb.  im&  :,7],  i,  844  aq.).  I 

2.  (Sept.  Sanfta,  Soofiii,  v.  r.  Mai^<T^,  Vaavav,  \ 
etc;  Juscpha's  Sooftuij,  AiU.  viii,  H,  9.)    An  Ammo- j 
niteas,  the  only  one  of  the  numerous  M-ives  of  Sjlumon 
tbat  appears  to  have  borne  him  a  aon.    She  was  the 
mother  of  Kehoboam  (q.  v.),  and  probably  queen  dow- 
affcr  ( I  Kinps  xiv,  21,  SI ;  2  Chron.  xii,  18).   RC.  973. 
.She  niii-<t  conw|uently  have  lieeii  one  of  thosi-  foreign 
women  whom  .Soloinuii  took  for  wives  anil  concubines, 
and  among  whom  Ammonites  are  expressly  mentioned 
(I  Kings  sit  i).   I^he  Vatican  copy  of  the  SepUuigint 
calls  ber  "tlie  dangbter  of  Ana,  the  son  of  Nahash 
but  this,  iMSides  bi  ing  wanting  in  ilie  llebreiv.  ji  ji.irt 
of  a  long  passage  whicii  is  not  found  cither  in  the  He- 
brew (ir  in  the  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  8eptnvgint,and 
is  therefore  of  no  authority. 

3.  (Sept.  NaofM  v.  t.  Nw/uir),  a  city  in  the  plain  of 
Judah,  mentioned  between  Iloth-dagon  niul  ^Makkedah 
(Josh.  XV,  41).  T)ic  a<w<ioiateil  names  indimte  a  IiM-al- 
ity  muth  west  of  He!ir>iii.  S  e  .li  i>ai(.  Ti:iiik  <>r.  The 
rctpurcments  oorrc»pund  tolerably  well  with  that  of  a 
modem  village  marlced  by  Tan  de  Vclde  on  his  .y,tp  as 
TfaamiAt  two  miles  S.E.  of  Ascalon  (2tL  ed.  Wtliitfi, 
three  milea) ;  but  Capt.  Warren  (in  the  Qim:  StaU- 
ntent  of  the  l*al.  Kxplor.  Fund,"  .April,  1871,  p. '.'!)  ru;;- 
geaU  Naameh,  six  milea  N.E.  uf  Yebna  (Van  dc  Velde, 
AVtaatj^  six  nllca  N.  by  £.).  tice  NA^ATHim 

Na'^an  CHeb.  Sfuimin'.  : r : ,  jifaasaaftmi,  as 
in  Isa.  xvii,  lOj,  the  name  of  two  men. 

X.  (!^pt.  }iotftav ;  but  in  1  Chron.  Sottfta  and  Soofia, 
V.  r,  Maa/iay.)  The  aecond  of  the  sons  of  Dela  the  son 
«f  Beqfamia  {Gta,  xlvi,  21),  apparently  cxikU  by  hb 


liaher  (1  Chron.  viii,  4,  7),  and  the  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Naaxitu  (Numb,  xxvi,  4U) ;  poanbly  the  same 
dsewbere  (1  Chnn.  vU,  7)  ealled  Uisi.    BlO.  post 

18.W.    See  J.icoa 

2.  (Sept.  Sni^tit'.  and  so  the  beat  MSS.  of  the  X.  I'., 
but  IJec.  Text  Suftiw;  Jo^M-jjhus. 'A/inror.  ,1  n/.  viii, 
15,  it.)  The  commander  of  the  armies  of  lienhadad  II. 
king  of  Damascene  Syria,  in  the  limo  of  Joram,  king  uf 
IsraeL  &C  cir.  885.  riiruugh  his  valor  and  abilities 
Naaman  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  king; 
and  although  he  wa-^  atllicted  with  lepro-<y,  it  would 
seem  that  thi.s  did  not,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  operate 
as  a  disqualiflcaiion  for  poWc  employment.  Never- 
tlieleas  tite  conditioD  of  a  leper  could  not  but  have  been 
in  bis  high  place  both  afflicting  and  painful ;  and  when 
it  was  beard  that  a  lifile  llehnw  slavc-^'irl.  «  lio  waite<l 
upon  Naaman  s  wife,  hail  spoken  uf  a  prophet  in  ba- 
maria  who  could  cure  her  master  of  his  lepmsy,  Bai> 
hadad  furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  bis  tnditionafy 
enemy  king  Joram ;  but  as  thto  letter  merely  stated 
that  Niirini.'iii  had  be^n  sent  for  him  to  nsrr.  thi'  king 
uf  Israel  rent  his  cluthoj>,  Kus|K-cting  an  inieniiou  tu  tlx 
a  quarrel  on  bim.  Eliiiha,  hearing  of  the  nlTair.  sent 
for  Naaman,  who  oame  to  the  door  of  his  huuae,  but,aa 
a  leper,  eodM  not  be  admitted ;  nor  did  Eliaha  come  out 
to  him,  but  sent  bim  word  by  a  wnant  to  go  and  dip 
himnelf  st'Ven  times  ia  tlie  Jordan,  and  that  his  leprosy 
woidd  then  pass  from  him.  He  was,  however,  by  this 
time  so  much  chafed  and  disgusted  by  the  apparent 
neglect  and  incivility  with  which  be  had  been  treated, 
that  if  his  attendants  had  not  prevailed  upon  him  to 
ol>ey  the  directions  of  the  prophet,  he  would  have  re- 
lume.1  home  (-till  a  leper.  U«it  he  went  to  ilie  .birdan, 
and  having  Ik'UI  bims<-lf  s«ven  timcA  beneath  it.s  waters, 
rose  from  ihem  clear  from  all  leprous  stain.  He  now 
returned  tu  Klishai  full  of  graiitude,  avowing  to  him  his 
oonrlctioa  that  the  God  of  brael,  (hrt)ugb  whom  this 
marvellous  dcetl  had  been  wrought,  t:re;it  lifyond 
all  god.H;  and  deelarini;  that  henceforth  be  wouUl  wor- 
ahip  htm  only.  II'  .i^kctl  permiiMion  to  take  with  him 
two  mules'  burden  of  earth.  Uis  purpose  in  this  haa 
been  disputed,  hat  it  was  pmbaUy  to  set  op  in  Damas- 
cus .III  nlt;ir  to  .lehovah.  He  might  have  board  that 
an  altar  ol  mrih  <vas  lu-eessary  (Kx<kI.  xx,  24).  The 
tuitural  explanation  is  that,  niih  a  feeling  akin  to  that, 
which  prompted  the  I'iaan  invaders  to  take  away  the 
earth  of  Aeeldama  Ibr  the  Gmpo  Sanio  at  Pisa,  and  in 
iibedience  to  which  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  are  said  to 
bring  back  stones  from  that  sacreil  territory,  the  grate- 
ful convert  to  .li  liovah  wished  lo  lak^  ;nv  .iy  soitie  of  the 
earth  uf  his  coiuitry,  to  form  an  altar  for  the  liurnt-oflTer- 
ing  and  aacrifice  which  iiencefurth  he  intended  to  dedi- 
cate to  Jehovah  only,  and  which  would  be  inappropriate 
if  oftnd  on  the  profane  earth  of  theconatry  of  Rimmon 
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iir  lladad.  We  may  compare  tbia  nqaeat  with  the 
.  iiHtntn  wliicli  onw  prcvaiUil  anxinjj  • 'hri-iiiaiis  uf  car- 
rviii^  away  waur  from  the  holy  river  Jtinlaii ;  ami, 
finrhaps  more  aptlj-,  with  ft  cuatom  still  practiced  by 
wmay  Jcwa  of  buiytm; «  pwtin  of  earth  Awn  Jctoio- 
tem  with  eveiyoM  of  their  nunilier  who  di«a  in  a  fonign 
latiil.  It  wiiiiM  aoaiB,  however,  that  NaamanV  faith  ex- 
tended no  further  than  acknowlMlKing  the  fiu|)critirity 
iiT  Jehovah  u>  the  goda  of  other  natiutis  so  far  aa  his 
woria  an  MUurally  undentood  {i  lung*  v,  16).  Tb« 
Talnrad  nffuit  him  aa  a  pmaelyte  of  the  aeeiNid  data 
{Cilii'i.  571.  Naniiiaii  further  requested  permis.'>i"ii  tn 
allciid  lii-s  kiiif;  111  ilif  tciniilc  of  the  idol  Kimmon.  uixl 
I  low  before  the  goil.  S«tnic  (o. };.  Nictneyer,  (hnriikt. 
v,871)  have  indeed  referred  tbeae  expceaaiooe  to  hia 
paat  acta  of  idoktrjr;  hot  thia  eonatnteiioit  eamiot  ht 
niiKtained.  Nor  is  it  needed  to  ahicM  Klisha  from  the 
imputAtiun  of  nanctianiiif;  the  worship  of  Hiinmun;  fur 
his  words  in  ilic  I'.'ili  mtm-  arr  .simjily  ttic  u»ual  He- 
brew fiirmuia  uf  farewell,  and  do  not  imply  a^tM  nt  to 
Naaman's  request*.  See  Stackhou.<e.  Ilitt.  /iibir,  iv, 
W9  aq.;  Cotta.  i'tndtcM*  ttrbor,  Nuaman  (Tubingen, 
179(>).  The  grateful  Syrian  would  gladly  have  prewed 
ujMin  F,H-ili.i  nf  liiv.'h  vnluc,  hut  the  holy  man  rf-ut- 
lutely  refused  to  take  aiiytliiii^.  His  Rcrrant,  (ioha/.i, 
waa  less  scnipuloua,  and  hastened  with  a  lie  in  his 
notith  to  asli.  in  hia  naaater'a  aanie  tot «  portion  of  that 
whidi  Rtisha  had  ivfbsed.  The  iOaatrioM  ^rrian  no 
sooner  m\v  the  man  running  after  hix  chariot  than  he 
alighted  to  meet  him,  and  happy  to  relieve  him.>vlf  in 
wime  degree  imder  the  Beiiw  of  overwlielmini;  oldiga- 
tioD,  he  sent  him  bacit  with  mm  than  he  had  ventured 
to  ask.  This  warraiit  e,  cvwitaining  dl  that  ia  Itnown 

of  Xaanian,  is  given  in  2  King!«,  ch,  v.  See  F.i.inHA. 
Naaman'it  ap|>i>aran(-e  throughout  the  m-eurrencc  ia 
roost  charact^-riirfic  and  cotiMlNtenl.  He  is  every  inch  a 
soldier,  ready  at  onoe  to  resent  what  he  oonaiders  aa  • 
sK^t  east  dther  on  Umadf  or  Iht  Batanl  g^oriea  of 
hia  country-,  and  blazing  out  in  a  moment  into  ttudden 
"rage."  but  calme<l  an  s]>erdily  by  a  few  good-humored 
an<l  m  ii?^IIj1i'  wnnU  from  (i<  pi  iulrnii-.  mul.  JidiT  the 
nire  ban  l^eeii  effwtt'd,  evincing;  a  ilinukful  ami  simple 
lieart,  whose  gratitude  known  no  bomuU  and  will  linten 
to  MO  icfnaal.  See  Guumm,  liow  long  Maamao  lived 
to  mntfme  the  worship  of  Jetmirah  while  aasisling 
ofljrially  at  thnt  of  Mimmoii  we  are  not  told.  When 
next  we  bear  of  Syria,  another,  llauel,  apparently  held 
tlie  porition  ^vhieh  Naaman  formerly  tilled.  But  the 
reception  which  £iisha  met  with  on  thia  later  occaaion 
in  DamaseoB  piobably  implies  that  tlie  flime  of  "tlie 
mon  of  (io<l,"  and  of  tlu>  inighiy  .Joliovnh  in  whoM' 
name  he  wrought,  had  not  l>een  forgoiten  in  the  eity 
of  Naaman.  A  Jewish  tradition,  at  leant  aa  old  aa  the 
tine  of  Josepbna  (^Ant.  viii,  16, 6),  identifies  him  with 
the  aielier  whose  aiwir,  whether  at  random  or  not, 
ntnirk  Ahab  with  his  mortal  wound  at  Hamnih-tiiload 
({  Kings  xxii.  SA).  The  expre!<.«ion  is  remarkable— 
'•iKfause  tlini  liy  liim  .Jeliovoii  lind  given  deliverance 
to  Syria"  (^vrr.  1 ).  It  scoma,  however,  to  point  to  ser- 
vices of  a  more  important  kind  for  Syi1a»  tlmifrh  not  re- 
lated in  Script  nre.  Ikit  inasmuch  as  the  advantage  they 
won  for  .Syria,  and  the  position  they  tende<l  to  acquire 
for  Nn.iman.  were  iiieidentrtily  tu  subwrve  the  divine 
purj<o'*es  towards  litrael.  they  may  perhaim  on  this  ac- 
count have  been  ascribed  to  Jehovah.  Naaman  himself, 
and  partly  by  icaaon  of  the  vary  greatneaa  be  had  thin 
acquired,  was  to  become  all  unwittingly  an  inatiwnent 
of  |>ri>iii(iiiiig  tdf  iiic  cli>rv  in  some  nenxe  even  more 
than  ihoM'  who  liad  directly  to  do  with  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  Jehmrah.  It  is  singtdar  that  the  narrative 
of  Naaman^  cwri  ia  not  fuund  in  the  pieaeut  test  of 
Joeephita.  Its  abaenee  nalmi  the  reference  to  him  as 
the  ulayer  of  .\hab,  nlready  imntiniK-d,  still  more  re- 
markable. It  is  (|Uoted  by  our  lyord  i  Luke  iv,  '.'7)  at 
an  iitstanci'  of  nien  v  exercisecl  to  (•m-  wbu  w.os  not  of 
lamel,and  it  slMMild  not  escape  notice  that  tbe  reference 
to  tUa  not  «f  hanUiw  ia  Ncorded  by  BOM  «f  the  eviii> 


i  gelists  bat  Luke  tbe  physician.  See  Ritto,  Daify  liiblt 
JUiiif.ad  loe. ;  Keil,  (  omnirti/.  «>»  A" iny<,  ad  Uh*.  ;  Ilantz- 
sc'hel,  i\<uinuin  Syrut  (Urern.  1773);  liogers,  Aaamtam 

I  (Ixind.  1042);  liingbam,  Xanman  the  ^Syrian  (Lood. 
WGb) ;  Bullock,  Jhr  NyrtVut  J^ptr  (Loud.  1862). 

I    XTa'iblUltllite  (Hcb.  Xaamatki;  "H^^,  a  GentUe 
from  some  unknown  place,  Xnamnk ;  Sept.  i  Mivaioc, 
'but  in  .lob  ii,  11.  o  Mdf/i.uv  /?a<iiXt»'c ;  Vulg.  .V.ifi- 
^malhiiii),  the  epithet  applietl  to  Zuphar,  one  «(  the 
I  three  friends  of  Job  (Job  ii,  11 ;  xi,  1 ;  xx,  1 ;  xlii,  9). 
BbCXcir.  2200.  Some  oonmientatoTa  have  thongbt  that 
he  waa  ao  named  aa  Mug  a  rcaldent  of  tlie  above  Naa» 

MAII  (ij.  V.  \  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (J<wh.  xv.  41  i  ;  but 
I  this  is  not  lit  all  probable  from  the  locality  and  age  of 
Job  (see  Snauiit  im,  Ilifl.Jobi,  xiv,  11).    Job*s  coun- 
I  tiy,  Uz,was  in  Arabia;  his  other  two  ifrienili^  Eliphaa 
the  reMaitft^,and  Bildad  the  Aldia^.wera  AiaUnnB; 
and  hence  we  may  conclutle  that  Xanmah  was  likewise 
in  Arabia  (XVIIarius,  (•'mr/r.  ii,  filW),    See  Jon.    "  If  we 
may  judge  from  minii  rii  iis;iL;r,  ^everal  [ilaces  ?o  oalltd 
j  probably  existed  on  t  he  Arabian  borderis  of  Syria.  Thus 
'  in  the  Geographical  Dictionaiy  {Murdttdtl-ltHlia)  are 
.V<><iin,  a  castle  in  the  Yemen,  and  a  place  on  tbe  Eu- 
pbrntes;  Xiiimrh,  a  place  belonging  to  the  Arabs;  and 
I  XiMimi.  ti  \  alli  y  in  'l  iliatni  b.    'I'lic  name  Xaiimdii  iof 
unlikely  derivation,  however)  is  very  common.  Bo- 
chart  {Pkaltg,  cap.  xxii),  aa  might  be  expected,  seiica 
the  Sept.  reading,  and  in  the  '  king  of  the  Minn'  aeees 
conflimation  to  hli  theor>'  respect  ing  a  Syrian,  or  north- 
ern Arabian  settlement  of  that  well-known  |)Oople  of 
rlav.oical  antiquity.   If  the  above  Naamah  could  be  con- 
nected with  the  Naamathiies  these  latter  might 
hapa  be  identical  with  tbe  Mehnnim  or  MinMa 
I  of  wImmb  are  femd  m  tlie  aoDtlwwcslciii  eolakirta  of  Ju* 
dab;  one  such  nt  ytiimif,  or  tl-Mintfojf,  a  few  inib  «  1>»'- 
low  (>aza.    But  this  point  is  too  hypothetical  for  ac- 
eepCaoee"  (Smithy  fiee  ZorauUL 

Na'^mite  Ib  h.  Xanmi',  "rr';  Sept.  Not/inn").  « 
title  of  the  tamily  dcm-ciided  fnitn  Naamax  (q.  v.),  the 
gnndaon  of  Benjamin  (Numb,  xxv,  40).  The  name  ia 
a  amtwetioii,  «f  a  kind  whkh  does  not  often  occur  in 
Hebrew.  Aeoor^g^  the  SaouuitMi  Oadot  pntnta 
it  at  length—"  the  NaamnnlM.'* 

I7a'iirab  (Heb.  Siu'imh'.  r;^"!,  n  rprl,  as  often; 
Sept.  Noopti  v.  r.  [by  interchange  |  (♦wafo  1,  tbe  m-coikI 
of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur  v.  i,  i.f  the  trilic  of  Juiiah, 
by  whom  be  bad  four  aons  {i  Cbroo.  iv,  6, 6).  B.C 
ctr.  ISia  See  alio  NaakaK)  Naabatii. 

NpO|D<i  v.  r.  Nno/MiO,  an  Arbite,  tbe  son  of  EtbaL.  a 

military  chief  in  David's  army  (1  Chron.  xi,  87),  BlC. 
cir.  ltiir»;  incorrectly  calleil  I'aauai  in  2  Snm.  xxiii,86 
(we  KeiHiiroit,  l>i*Mti.  p.  209  sq.).    See  David. 

Na'atau  (lUb.  .Vjmmn', ',^?3,  boyish;  .Sept.  Naii-> 
iHiy  v.  r.  "Saapvdv  and  Noopav),  a  town  in  the  tCIli* 

loiy  uf  £pbFaim,  on  the  seuth-eMtcm  border,  between 
Bethel  and  Jericho  (1  Chron.  vii,  88).   In  Jodi.  x%*i,  7 

tl)r  nniTu  li  N.\AttATII  (q.  V.X 

'■  In  1  Sam.  vi,  21  the  I'esbilo-Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions have  resjHK-tively  Naarin  and  Naaran  fur  the  Kir- 
jatb-jcarim  of  tbe  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  If  this  is  any> 
thnig  more  than  an  error,  the  Naaran  to  which  it  remna 
can  hardly  l»e  that  alKive  .•'|Miken  of,  but  must  have  been 
dtuated  much  nearer  to  Ikth-aiiemcah  and  the  I'bilia- 
tine  knrland"  (Smith), 

Na'^ath,  or  rather  NA'Aniii  (Heb.  Xnurah', 
n^^,  girl,  as  in  Naahah  ;  with  n  kical  nr^^ ;  Sept. 
i/c  iiaaptida  X.  r.  nl  Kwfini ;  Vnlg.  ffoantko,  Aoth. 
Vers,  "to  Naaratb"'.  n  tnwn  ivn  (be  l«Mniriari-  lietwecn 
IW'njamin  and  Kpbmim,  iM  twccn  Atarutli  and  .Irricho 
(.bwth.  xvi,  7);  ciscwhero  called  Naauax  (I  Cbroii.  vii, 
28) ;  probably  the  KoiraA  (Nespad)  of  Juiaebiua  (Omo- 
aMMf.  a.  v.X  ire  nUaa  fton  Jcriduv  and,  aoondiac  t* 
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{PaUat.  p.  908,  907),  identkal  with  the  Neara 
(KMptf)  of  JoMphas  (,Aml.  xrii,  18, 1);  aad  poMnbly 

with  the  Nmiran  of  the  rahlnns  {Vaijilrti 

/?nAo.i,  23).  Schwarz  (I\ilfjt(.  p.  H7,  K'.'.t)  lixiM  ii  at 
"  AV<inMi,"  also  "five  miles  from  Jerichi>,"  imaiiing  [lor- 
haps  Xawdmekf  the  name  of  the  lower  put  of  the  gn  at 
yfmir  Mutyah,  or  el^Aiaa,  wbieh  raitt  ftom  tbe  foot  of 

llic  hill  of  ili'iiniiii'ii  into  the  .Tonlnii  valley  alxivo  .Icri- 
cho,  aiitl  in  a  iliriftioii  ;;on«Tiilly  parallel  to  the  Waily 
Suweinit  (Ritbinnon,  liib.  Ret.  iii,  290).  It  w  i.,  pn  U 
aUy  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  strong  »prin;;!t  along 
the  edge  of  the  hilb  nortli  uf  Jericho,  such  as  Atn-Duk, 
Ka<i  oI-Ain.  etc. :  perhaps  at  the  "high,  conical  moun- 
Uiu"  called  et-yijamen  (RobilMOn,  LoUr  BM.  Rtt.  p. 

SOiX  SaeTnait. 

Nadsenea  (from  the  Ilch.  cnS.  niehoMk,  a  ter- 

pau),  *H  rpcnt-worshipp<T«,    See  Opiutkh. 

Ka'^hon  (Kxotl.  \  't,  23).  See  Nahsihmii. 

Na'siMon  (Saaaauv),  the  Gneciaed  form  (Hatt. 

i,  4;  Luke  iii,  .12  )  of  the  Ilcb.  name  NAHSnoil  (q.  v.). 

Na'athos  (Ndadoc.  Vulg.  Naatkvs),  one  of  the 
ftaittjr  «f  Addi,  who  ftnouneed  their  Gentile  wlvet  after 

the  exile,  acconling  to  1  Eidr.  ix,  81 ;  but  there  is  no 
name  corresponding  in  the  Heb.  liat,  Em  x,  80. 

ITaaUnta.  Sec  Tmna. 

Na'bal  (Heb.  iVaW,^53,yoo/MA.as  often  [comp.1 
8am.  xzr,  2b} ;  Sept.  NajSdA),  one  of  tbe  characters  in- 
Iradueed  to  na  in  David's  wanderinga,a|i|iarent]y  to  give 
one  detailed  gUupae  of  hi*  whole  atate  of  life  at  that 
time  n  Sam.xxv).  Nabtl  himaelf  is  remarkable  aa 
one  I'f  lUv  fe\v  examples  (jiveii  to  us  of  the  private  life 
of  a  .lewisU  citizen.  (In  the  following;  ae<'t>unt  we 
avail  ountch'ea  somewhat  of  the  graphic  4teacription  by 
auakj  ia  Soaith't  Diet.  ^tJu  BibU,)  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Caleb,  who  dwelt  at  Maon  (probably  the 
miHliTii  Mi'iin. yen  niili  -;  SJ'.MrUelinrni.  uUen  Haviii. 
already  anointed  to  be  king  of  Israel,  \<&i  with  hia  ad- 
hecents  on  the  southern  borders  of  Palestine.  B,GL  1€60l 
Soaa^  however,  mdentand  that  he  was  ain|4y  a  leii^ 
daot  of  that  part  of  the  eoontix  which  bore  flram  Its 
great  conquenir  the  naBM  of  Caleh  i\  Snm.  x\v.  rt : 
XXX,  14;  ao  the  Vulgate,  A.V.,  an<l  l.walJ).  lie  wait 
himself, acoordiaf  tn  Josephus  (Aut.  vi,  I3,6),a  Ziphite, 
with  his  raidenoa  at  Emnaiis,  a  place  of  that  name  not 
otherwlae  hnown,  on  the  southern  Gimid,  in  the  past- 
Mie  land*  of  Maon.  (In  the  Sept.  of  xxv,  4  he  is  called 
"  the  Carmelite,  ■  atid  the  .Sept.  read*  "  Maon"  for  "  I'a- 
ran"  in  xxv,  1.)  With  a  U!«ii;e  of  the  word  which  re- 
minilii  ua  of  the  like  adaptation  of  similar  words  in 
modern  times,  he,  like  DarzilUi,  is  styled  "  very  great," 
aridently  from  his  wealth.  His  wealth,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  alMxie,  consisted  chiefly  of  sheep  and 
goats,  whi.'li.  in  I'lilriline  af  the  time  (jf  the  Tliris- 
tian  Kra  (1  .Sam.  xxv;  and  at  the  present  day,  fiil  to- 
gether. The  tradition  preserved  in  this  case  the  exact 
nombor  of  cach-4000  of  the  former,  1000  of  the  lattar. 
ft  was  the  eostom  of  the  shepherds  to  drive  them  into 

the  wiM  ihi«  n-  111!  t hi'  -I' ipe-*  i.f  ("aniiel,  ill  .fu  l.iti.  which 
lay  in  the  lovvlanit!*  to  the  mmlh,  and  corresi>oiuled  very 
much  to  the  territory  of  the  Jehilln  Arabs.  These 
Axaba  have  the  same  sort  of  poasesstons  which  tlie  sa> 
end  namlive  ascribes  to  Nabal;  that  is,  nvmerotts 
flocks  of  sheep  ami  ;;(iat.^hut  few  cows  (Robin««jn,  T?*-/. 

ii,  176-180 ;  Wilo.ii.  L,in-h  o/thr  HiUr,  ii,  710).  ll  was 
while  the  shepherds  were  on  one  of  these  pastoral  ex- 
cursions that  they  met  a  band  of  outlaw^  who  slwwed 
them  unexpeetedhlndacai^pnileetiagtlicmby  day  and 
night,  and  never  themselves  committing  any  depreda- 
tions (xxv,  7, 1.5, 16).  Such  protection  is  generally 
highly  value<l  in  the  Ea^t  that  a  suitable  present  to  the 
protecting  |>arty  is  unden*tiH>d  m  a  matter  of  course ; 

in  most  instances  the  prtiprictor  of  the  flocks  is 
to  bestow  it  cheerfully  and  liberally.   Once  a 
1  banquet  on  Osnaa^  whoi  they 
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brought  back  their  sheep  from  the  wildenieM  for  shear- 
ing—with eating  and  drinking  "like  the  feast  of  a 
king"  (xxv,  2,4,86>  It  was  on  one  of  these  hiiafiona 
occarfons— the  haivcst4caaona  of  the  shepherd— that 

Xahal  came  arrms  the  path  of  the  mnn  tn  wh'im  lie 
uvin  his  place  in  histor)'.  Ten  youths  were  seen  a[>- 
proaching  the  hill ;  in  them  the  shepherds  recognised 
the  slaves  or  attendants  of  the  chief  of  the  freebooters 
who  had  defended  theo  hi  <be  wildemass.  To  Nabal 
they  were  unknown.  Thcj  approached  him  with  a 
triple  salutation  -  enumerated  the  ser\-ices  of  their 
master,  and  eiiiii  .l  hv  i  lairniiiL'.  with  a  mixture  of  cour- 
tesy and  defiance  characteristic  of  tbe  East,  "  whati)o> 
ever  cometh  into  thy  hand  for  thy  atnrants  (the  Sept, 
omits  this — and  has  only  the  next  words),  and  for  tkg 
ton  David."  The  great  sheepmaster  was  not  disposed 
[■I  rn  i  u'iii-r  iliii  iirii  xjiected  parental  relation.  He  was 
a  njan  in'torinu.t  for  hi*  obstinacy  (.Mich  »eem;<  the  mean- 
ing >if  ihi  word  translated  '*  churlish")  and  for  hit  gen- 
eral low  conduct  (xxv,  8,  evil  in  his  doings xxv,  17, 
"  a  man  of  BeUtf*).  Josephos  and  the  Sept,  Uking 
the  word  Cakb  not  as  a  prr<|>or  name,  iMit  as  a  quality 
(to  which  the  context  certaiiUy  lends  itselO,  sdd  "of 
adbposiiiun  like  a  dog" — cynical — rvvuco^.  On  hear- 
ing tbe  demand  of  the  ten  pedtionetii  he  apnog  up 
(Sept.  aViirif^Oi  ■"^  broke  out  Into  Any,  "Who  H 
David  ?  and  who  is  the  son  of  .lesne  ?" — "  What  runa- 
way slaves  arc  these  to  interfere  with  my  own  domestic 
arrangements?"  (xxv,  10,  II).  The  mitment  that  the 
messengers  bad  gone,  the  shepherds  that  stood  by  per* 
ceivad  the  danger  whidt  their  master  and  thaniMlvea 
would  incur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  dared  not  speak 
(xxv,  17).  But  the  sacred  writer,  with  a  tinge  of  the 
•tentimcnt  whii  li  >ui  h  a  ri>)iir.T>t  ahs  .lys  ^^n^'i^'  ^t-s  pro- 
ceeds to  d^M-rilx-  that  this  brutal  rufliau  w  ai^  married  to 
a  wife  as  beautiful  and  as  wise  as  he  was  the  reverse 
(xxv,  3).  See  Abioaii^  To  her,  as  to  the  good  aagal 
of  the  household,  one  of  the  shepherds  told  the  state  of 
affair*.  She,  with  the  offVririi,^  u>ual  on  such  occasinns 
(xxv,  IH;  comp.  xxx,  1 1 ;  'J  Sam.  xvi,  I ;  1  (  hron.  xii,40), 
loaded  the  asses  of  Nabal'^  large  establishment — herself 
mounted  one  of  them,  and,  with  her  attendants  niniriag 
before  her,  nda  down  the  hill  towards  David's  cneami^ 
m.  iif.  David  had  alrnaily  made  the  fatal  vow  of  ex- 
termination, couched  ill  the  usual  term.s  of  dciitrt>ying 
the  household  of  Nakil,  hi  as  not  even  to  leave  a  dog 
behind  (xxv,  22).  lo  thia^  nnqnestioaably,  he  erred; 
for  whatever  David  might,  on  tha  score  of  reciprocity 
of  kindness,  have  naturnlly  thought  himself  justifieil  in 
a<>king,  he  yet  had  no  ri^-ht  to  exact  it  as  a  debt,  and 
still  IcAs  to  reiM  iit  the  n  fusal  of  it  as  an  injury.  (See 
Hambergcr,  Jiujuram.  Vavidis,  Jen.  1723.)  But  act^ 
ing  in  the  heat  of  passion,  David  did  not  allow  his  dc> 
termination  to  slumber;  be  o«4eRd  four  hundred  of  his 
men  to  gird  on  their  armor  and  go  with  him  to  smite  Na- 
hnl  and  bin  house  \s  illi  ll;e  edfie  of  the  sword.  At  this 
moment,  as  it  would  i^cm,  .\bigail  appeared,  threw  her- 
self on  har  Cue  before  him,  and  poured  forth  her  petition 
in  laagiiiga  which  both  in  form  and  exywiiion  almoat 
aasnneo  tbm  tone  of  poetry— "Let  thine  handmaid,  T 
pray  thee,  H[>eak  in  thine  audience,  and  hear  the  wnrds 
of  thine  handmaid."  Her  main  argimient  rests  on  the 
description  of  her  husband's  character,  which  she  draws 
with  that  mixture  of  playfulnem  aud  serionanem  which 
above  dl  things  tnms  away  wtath.  fits  name  here 
came  in  to  hi^  rescu'".  "  A-  \iU  name  i«,  so  is  he  :  Na- 
bal is  his  nam<,  and  folly  it  with  him"  (xxv, 
23;  see  also  ver.  2C).  Furthi  rni.  re.  by  the  wise  coun- 
sel she  contrived  to  introduce  iuto  her  address  respect- 
ing the  propar  wqr  of  meeting  opposition  and  bearing 
hardship  in  the  Lord's  cause,  and  how  much  better  it 
was  to  leave  the  work  of  retribution  lo  him  than  to  take 
it  prematurely  into  one's  own  hand,  she  conviiioed  |)avid 
of  sin  in  ri-folving  to  avenge  himwlf  on  Nabal.  Better 
thought.s  now  prevailed  with  him,  and  he  said, "  BlesSSA 
be  the  liord  God  of  Israel,  which  sent  tliee  tliis  dagr  In 
meet  me;  and  bleewd  be  thy  advice^  and  hiwad  ha 
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tboa  wbidi  hut  k«pt  ne  this  day  fWrna  coming  to  died 

hI<M>il."  She  rptunifl  with  tlu?  news  (ifDaviil's  recan- 
tation of  hh  Vow.  N.'ilial  was  then  at  thi-  lioi^bl  of 
his  orgit'!-.  Lik«?  iho  rcviUcre  of  Pali^iiiu'  in  tho  later 
times  of  tbo  monarchy,  be  had  drunk  to  excess,  and  bis 
wife  darad  not  ooninituieale  to  bim  cither  bu  danger 
or  his  escape  (xxt,86).  At  break  of  day  she  told  htm 
lH)th.  The  stupid  reveller  was  suddenly  rousetl  lo  a 
scnsi'  of  tliat  «  !iirli  imi>cn(ted  over  him.  ''llisluart 
died  M  iiliiii  liim,  am!  he  ]  became  as  a  stone."  It  was 
as  if  a  stroke  of  n[Hi[ilc\y  or  paralysis  liad  fallen  upon 
him.  This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  only  A  tem- 
porary recoil  of  feding,  from  which  he  again  reoovCfed 
— yet  i;  ir  t  i  any  |ini(H'r  sense  of  liis  pa.st  misconduct  or 
true  aiiiendnient  of  life.  Fur,  as  <ine  «>lill  amenable  to 
the  just  displeasure  of  Heaven,  it  is  sai<l  of  liim  that 
"•bout  ten  days  after,  the  Lord  amoto  Nabal,  that  be 
died"  (xxr,  87, 38%  The  abocli  aeeue  to  bare  been 
the  exciting  ciuim'  of  a  malady  that  carried  bim  off 
about  ten  day.-*  after.  (Sec  Wetlel,  Extidt.  mtd.  dec. 
ix,  10  84|.)  The  suspicions  entertained  by  theoloj^i- 
ans  of  the  last  centuiy  that  there  was  a  coni^iracy 
between  EHtrid  and  Abigail  to  make  away  witb  Kahnl 
for  their  own  alliance  (see  Winer,  s.  v.  Nabal),  ha%*c  en- 
tin-ly  given  place  to  tlic  bettor  spirit  of  modem  criti- 
cism; and  ii  i''  I'lir  t  f  tin'  many  ]iriH)fs  ofthf  n  vtrrnlial 
as  well  as  truthful  apprecialiuu  of  the  tiered  narrative 
now  inaugurated  in  Geniiaoy»that  £wald  enten  fliUy 
into  the  feeling  of  the  narrator,  and  doses  bia  summary 
of  Nabal's  death  with  the  reflection  that  "it  was  not 
without  justice  re^tanUtl  a  liivinc  juilfjment,"  Ac- 
cording to  the  (not  very  probable)  Sept.  version  of  2  Sam. 
iii,  33,  the  (Collection  oTNabal'a  ^ath  lived  afterwards 
iu  David's  memoiy  to  point  tbe  eontnat  of  the  death 
of  Abner— "  Died  Abner  as  Nabal  died  Y*  David,  not 
long  after,  evinced  the  favoraljle  iniiin  >Hi<in  w  hith  the 
good-sense  and  comeline^.-^  of  .\bignil  had  made  u|H>n 
him  by  making  her  his  wife,  .See  Kwahl.  /*r.  Gttck, 
ii,  £60;  Stackbouse^  BibU  Jlitt.  iv,  178  sq.;  Kiemeyer, 
ChmvH,  ir,  168  sq. ;  G.  L.  Dathe,  J)e  famm  vvHitda 
Jhir.  iri/n  S'tibdlrm  (I.eips.  l""23l;  Schiittgen,  Moral- 
ucAe  Ucdunkat  uber  JJ.  uml  A*.  {V,  ad  0. 171-1).  Sec 
DAVIDb 

Nabarl'as  ('Sir^'iphtr,  Vidg.  S'nhnrinA.  npi>ar- 
ently  a  corruption  {I  Esnlr.  x,  44)  fur  the  ZivCIIakiaii 
of  Ileb.viii,4. 

Nabatbseans  Oiafiaralot  [Imt  ArordToi,  PtuL 
vi,7;  aee  below  ],  SulxiUrt),  mentioned  in  Isa,  1.x,  7,  un- 
der tlw  name  "  Ncbaiotb,"  as  a  pa.'storal  tribe  of  Arabia, 
in  connection  with  Kedar  (comp.  llinyi  v,  12X  bat  with 
no  definite  spcciflcation  of  locaHty.  See  Nebaiotr. 
In  the  periinl  after  tlie  exile,  the  Maccaba'an  captains 
Judas  and  Jonathan  found  the  Xabatboians  aflcr  [ttcnn- 
iog  fur^va^d  beyond  the  Jordan  three  days'  journey 
into  the  Aiabiaa  Desert  (1  Hmo.  24}  iic,85),  and  it 
seems  dear  that  they  were  then  in  the  district  adjoin- 
ing: (Iili  nii.  near  tlie  cities  of  15<izr.ih  and  Cnrnaim. 
Jusi  |ihu5  t  .1  III.  i,  '2,  4)  and  iVmmionus  2tlari-eUiiHis  ^^.\iv, 
»)  calls  the  whole  region  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Kcd  Sea  Nabatene  (No/Sanfvq^;  and  tbe  latter 
malies  tlie  Kabatbgans  tlie  Immediate  naghbon  of 
Homan  Arabia,  i.e.  of  the  district  containing  Btixrah 
and  Philadelphia.  Other  wriii  rs.  after  the  <?hri!«tian 
sera,  place  this  pc<iple  on  the  .Klanilic-  ^-ulf  of  the  IJed 
.Sea  t^.Strabo,  xvi,  777),  but  extend  their  territory  far 
into  Arabia  Petnea,  and  maite  Pelia,  i  n  Wady  Musa,  tlieir 
capital  city  (Strabo,  xvi,  779;  xvii,  803;  riiny,  r,  12; 
Ti,  82;  DioiL  Sic.  ii,  4«;  iii,  48;  xLx,  94).  The  Na- 
bailueans  were  <N>nsidered  a  rieh  petiplc  {Wmiyi. Perieg. 
955) :  most  of  them  lived  a  nomadic  life,  but  many  pros- 
ecuted a  regidar  and  important  canr\-ing  trade  through 
this  region  (Diod.  Sic.  xix,  94 ;  Apul.  Flor.  i,  G).  They 
were  goremed  by  kings.  Pompey,  when  in  Syria,  sent 
an  army  against  them  an*l  suUlued  them  {  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv,3,3;  6^4).  They  submitted  ft»rraallv  to  the  Romans 
la  the  time  of  TnMmi  (Dia  Ctask  Uviii,  14} 


Mared.       8).  Hm  diicT  dtim  of  the  NabathMM 

may  have  stood  in  the  Tleinity  of  Tlozrah  (q.v.),  in 
K<lom;  and  the  acconnta  which  Cn^k  and  Koman 
writers  i;ive  re)'i>ecting  the  Naliatlui  jui->  do  not  })erhapa 
refer  exclusively  to  this  particular  tribe,  but  the  name 
with  them  may  include  other  Arabian  trftc%  as  tbe 
Edomites ;  yet  it  is  probsble  that  •  branch  of  the  no- 
madic Xabatharans  at  an  early  period  wandered  ca.<>twanl 
far  as  the  Kuphraic"*.  in  the  ncighlHjrho^Ki  of  which 
lie  the  Nabathtean  morasses  (.\abnf,  "jmludts  Sabalkte- 
ommf  Golius,  cited  by  Forster,  O'tiy.  of  .A  rabia,  i,  214, 
note;  omnp.  Strabo^  xvi,  767).  Ftolcmy  (vi,  7, 21 )  men- 
tions  Kabathteans  in  Arabia  Fdix  (comp.  Steph.  Ryz. 
s.  V.  p.  578),  ujdr?-s,  with  rewnt  editions,  we  read  in  thi* 
place  'Asrornio(,  which,  however,  fwrae  supprxie  to  l»c 
sim|dy  another  form  of  the  name  (but  comp,  Heland, 
Potest,  p.  90  aq. ;  Cleas,  in  Fauly's  HtakmeykL  S77  sq.). 
In  Gcnesb  (xxr.  18;  xxviii,  9;  xxxrl,  8;  comp.  1 
Chn  ii.  i,  i  ihr  Nahntharana  are  mentioned  in  p-nca- 
logical  rouncction'  with  Xebaioth  (q.  v.),  the  first-born 
'  son  of  Inhmael  and  brother  of  Kedar;  and  a  son  of  lidi- 
j  mael  named  A'oAol  appean  in  Arabian  tradition  (Abiil> 
fed.  AnmA  i,  22),  bat  not  as  the  aneestor  of  this  tribc^ 
who  are  said  to  lie  dcsccndc<l  from  ai:oth(  r  Na'>af.  a  son 
of  Mash,  and  a  dexccndant  of  .Shem.  On  thcM'  iradiiiona 
tlic  ."iipiio.-.iiioii  has  been  1  SM'd  that  the  Nabalhseans 
wi  n*  not  Arabians,  but  Arama-ans;  and  Ikcr  believed 
that  rcmtmnts  of  their  AraroiFan  language  were  ooiH 
cealed  in  the  inscriptions  at  Sinai  (Itobinson,  SAL  Be^ 
ttarch.  i,  544 ;  comp.  Quatremtrc,  Mfmoirrt  tur  lr$  SabO' 
Uaut,  Par.  IHJo;  Hitler,  /.Vrf/-.  xii,  III  fq.),  hut  the  un- 
broken lliblical  genealogy  cannot  be  set  a^ide  on  behalf 
of  the  fragmeniarv  and  micertain  troditiona  of  Altdlia 
(Winer,  ii,  129).  The  name  of  the  Xabaibsmas  oonm 
on  tlw  eoneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).   See  Smith,  Diet. 

(if  (ir.  and  Rom.  (iioff.  .«.  v.  Xabaijei ;  the  iliike  of  Luy- 
nes,  in  the  /{frur  XumUnuttiifue  (new  wricis  Par.  lt*58, 
VoL  iii);  the  count  de  \  ouui-,  in  the  MHungfs  d\\  rchf- 
ole^  OriaUtUe  (Par.  IdfiH) ;  Vincent,  C'omnem  of  tke 
ifneftnte  «i  Utt  IiMm  Oeim  (Load.  1807),  U,  276  so.; 
Noidehe^in  the  Zrituchr.  d,  r  'huttdu  mirgai.  GmU' 

tchajt,  XXV,  118  sq.    .Sec  Pt.TR,\. 

Nab'athites  (Na/3(irr«?oi,NatMmr1<D(T.r.Ka^lK> 
rioi ;  Vulg.  Nabaikat),  another  form  (1  HaoG;  T,  29; 
ix,  35)  for  tbe  Nabath.«lo(8  (q.v.)< 

Vable  is  the  eccIesiasHeil  term  tut  a  stringed  m- 
stmment  with  a  triangular,  aoporoiis  box.  It  only  dif- 
fered Aom  tbe  psaltery  in  form  and  baring  Aorter 

strings  (Walcott,  Sacnd  Archmd.tkVt). 

Na'both  (HckAViiorA',  niS^/mtls,  according  to 
Gcsenius,  but  pre-mkmee  aoeoiding  to  Plirst ;  Sept. 

Na/Soi'S",  v.  r.  \o/?oiO(T,  Nn/^oSai;  Josephus,  Si'i~ii,i~ 
JOf,  Ant.  viii,  13,  7),  an  Israelite  of  the  town  ol  Jezreel 
in  the  time  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  B.C>  cir.  897.  "  He 
was  the  owner  of  a  amall  portion  of  giooad  (2  Kingi  ix» 
25,  26)  that  hiy  on  tbe  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Jcs- 
ri(  1.  lie  had  aUo  a  %  iiieyanl,  of  which  the  .<itnation  i« 
imt  <piite  certain.  i  onlin;^  to  the  Hebrew  text  (I 
Kiii^:-*  .\xi,  1)  it  wa-<  in  Jt /reel,  but  the  .Sept.  renders 
the  whole  clause  diifercutly, omitting  tbe  wotda'wbicb 
was  in  Jeired,*  and  reading  instead  of  'the  pahme,* 
'the  thret/tituf  •  ftoor  of  ,\hab,  king  of  Samaria.'  This 
fxiints  to  the  view,  cerininly  ini>st  con(>i.Hieiit  with  the 
itubMMjuent  iiarrati\  e,  th.'it  Nnljoth  -  \  iiieyard  was  on 
the  hill  of  .Samaria,  dose  to  the  ' thresh ing-tloor'  (tbe 
word  translated  in  A.  V. '  void  |dace')  which  undoubt- 
edl^  existed  there,  hard  by  the  gate  of  the  city  (1  Kinga 
xxir).  The  ntyal  |»lacc  of  Ahab  was  close  upon  tbe 
city  wall  at  JizreeL  According  t')  both  texts,  it  im- 
nicdiaiely  adjoined  the  vineyanl  (.1  Kings  xxi,  1,  2, 
Hcb.;  1  Kings  Xxi,  2,  SepU;'2  Kings  ix,  30,  36),  and 
it  thua  becaam  aa  ol^ject  of  denre  to  the  king,  wlio 
oflcred  an  equivalent  in  money,  or  another  vineyard,  in 
exchange  for  this.  Xaboth,  in  the  iruh  [M-ndrnl  spirit 
of  a  Jewish  landholder  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv;  1  Kings 
zvi^icfuBsd.  Itrbape  the  tnm  af  Ma  anjwwioo  in» 
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plies  that  hifl  objection  M-as  mingled  with  a  religious 
•cruple  at  forwarding  the  acquisitions  of  a  half-heathen 
Idagt  « Jtbovah  Ibrtiid  it  ta  me  tbat  I  afamiU  gin  the 
inhwitanoe  of  fiithm  unto  tbee.*  Ahab  was  cowed 
bgrtbin  reply;  but  the  proud  9j)irit  nf  his  wife.  .Ic/cl.il, 
was  roused.  She  and  her  hu!«band  were  ap|karently  in 
tb»  dtj  of  SuBaria  (1  Kin^H  xxi,  18).  She  took  the 
mattn  into  bw  onm  buda,  and  ociK  s  wimoc  to  Ahab'a 
nane,  aealed  with  Ahab'a  wal,  to  the  eMen  and  oo- 

hleii  of  JczreeU  siisrucstinu'  the  rnodf  of  de'^trnviiif^  the 
man  who  had  iiisulu-d  the  royal  jKuvor.  A  solemn  taat 
was  prodaitned,  ti»  on  the  announcement  of  »omc  great 
calamity.  Nalioth  waa  'set  on  high'  ta  the  {mblic 
place  tf  Samaria  (the  Heb.  wwd  which  ia  rcadefed, 
here  only,  'on  lii;,'h,'  is  more  acenratrly  'nt  the  head 
of,"  or  '  ill  the  chuffHt  place  amon^'  [  1  .Sam.  ix,  22]. 
The  paa.saj;L'  is  nkviircd  by  our  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  cercmouial  in  which  Kaboth  was  made  to  take 
part;  but^  in  default  of  this  knowledge^  we  may  accept 
the  explanation  of  Joaephui,  that  an  assembly  [incXi^ 
9ia]  was  convened,  at  the  head  of  which  Nabotb,  in 
virtue  i«r  hi-*  iKwitioii.  was  placed,  in  order  that  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  anil  the  suUtequent  catastrophe 
might  be  note  telling);  two  men  of  worthless  charac- 
ter Meoaeil  bba  of  haviog  'cursed  God  and  the  king.' 
He  antt  his  eMIdien  (2  Kings  ix,  2(>),  who  else  might 
havf  •!uefeei!p<l  to  his  fithi  r's  inheritance,  were  dra;;- 
ged  out  of  the  city  and  despatched  the  same  night. 
The  place  of  execution  thwe,  as  at  Hebron  (2  Sara,  iii), 
was  by  the  large  tank,  «r  rsetrvoir,  which  still  remains 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  immediately  outside 
the  walls.  The  UMial  ptnii^hment  for  blasphrniy  wr)f« 
enfurci'd  (Lev.  xxiv,  Itj;  Numb,  x v.  .!<>>.  NaUiih  and 
hb  son.t  wi-ri'  stoned;  their  mangled  remnin.i  were  de- 
voured by  the  dog/i  (and  swine,  Sept.)  that  prowled 
mder  the  waUa;  imd  the  Ueod  from  tbsir  woiuMlt  im 
down  into  the  waters  of  the  tank  below,  which  was  the 
common  bathing-place  of  the  pruAtitutes  of  the  city 
(ciimp.  1  Kin;;it  xxi,  I'J;  xxii,  3^,  .Sept.).  Josephus 
(.'In/,  viii,  1.'),  Ii)  makes  the  (■xe<-iiiion  to  have  been  at 
Jezntl,  where  he  a]r«)  placet  tlie  washing  of  Ahab's 
chariot"  (^Smith).  Thia  narrative  is  remarkable  aa  the 
only  mention  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  woman  as  able  to 
xvriti',  .■jiiil  si,mv  ha\  I'  iiifi  rrnl.  but  n'ollfv-ily,  that  the 
ie((er-'«  nieiitiuiicil  in  1  Kitigx  xxi,  8  must  have  been 
wjitten  by  an  amanuensis.  The  State  of  feflBtle  educa- 
tion in  the  East  has  pTobaUy  «lWS7%  M  BOW,  bew  sucb 
that  not  one  woman  in  ten  thoosand  coaM  write  at  alL 

Coqurrrl  (ill  tlif  Jiini/mphir  Siiritf)  Ihiiik.s  that  the 
rea^in  w  hy  the  chililrcn  of  .NaUith  jiiTi.Hhed  with  him 
being  perhaps  put  to  death  by  the  creatures  of  Jeze- 
bel— waa  that  otherwise  the  crime  would  hare  been 
oaeleas,  es  the  childfen  would  sUlI  have  been  entitled 
til  the  fjuhrr'-,  hfTita;;e.  Hut  we  know  not  that  Nalwiih 
had  any  mius;  aiid  it  he  liad  sons,  and  they  had  iK'eu 
taken  olY.  the  i  state  might  Htill  have  had  an  heir.  It 
is  not  uidikely  that  a  custom  like  that  of  «scAea<  ia 
modero  timce  ebcaioed  in  bead,  girlag  to  the  erowa 

the  property  of  persons  put  to  death  for  trenium  or  blas- 
phemy. On  Naboth's  tleath,  accordingly.  .\hab  'ihtain- 
ed  [Ki-M  >ii.  iii  <if  hi.'<  inheritanc  e.  The  jxTpetral  inn  of 
thi-t  crime  brought  u|Hin  Abab  and  Jezebel  the  severest 
tnaled(ction.<),  which  shortly  aflcr  were  carried  into  ef- 
fect. The  only  tribnaal  to  which  he  remained  account^ 
able  pronoonecd  his  doom  through  a  prophet.  This 
was  the  final  step  ii\  .\hab':<  ctmrw  i>f  wicke<lnes«,  and 
as  be  wss  in  the  act  of  taking  p' >^M-<sion,  Klijah  met 
ilim  and  announce«l  the  awful  doum  which  awaited  Mm 
and  hia  qnaea  and  childien.  A  kind  of  lepentanoe  on 
the  part  of  the  kinf^  led  to  another  annoancement  of  a 
certain  modiiicali<in  of  (he  relribntion.  wliirh  i\.is  \u,i 
to  come  during  Ahab's  lifetime.  Hut  in  (hat  very  pl.ii 
of  ground,  and  apparently  quite  ch»«e  to  the  city,  Ida 
eon,  king  JeboraBV  was  met  by  Jehu,  who  mortally 
wounded  him  with  an  arrow.  The  kinf;  sank  dead  in 
hi.«  chariot,  and  .Ii  liu  b.vle  his  attendant  captain  take 
up  the  bo<ly  and  cast  it  into  the  |iortion  of  the  field  of 


Naboth.  As  he  waa  doing  ao  he  was  reminded  by  John 
that  they  both  had  been  riding  behind  Abab  at  the 

time  when  the  I>ord  laid  thia  burden  tipon  him. '  Surely 
1  have  seen  yesterday  (^irX,  yrMttmight)  the  bliwd  of 
Xal>oth  and  the  blixxl  of  his  suns,  saith  the  Lord;  and 

1  will  requite  thee  in  this  plat,  saith  the  Lnrd'  (2  Kings 
ix,  21-t{6).  Thb  passage  seems  to  imply  two  circum- 
fttances  which  are  not  mentitmed  in  tin-  i  arli<  r  histork-: 
that  Nabuth's  sons  were  pnt  to  death  a-i  w  ell  as  himself, 
and  that  Ahab  took  possciwion  the  verj-  day  after  the 
judicial  murder"  (Faiibaim).  The  English  version 
renden  the  words  thus:  **  In  the  place  where  dogH  lick* 
ed  the  blood  of  XalHith,  !<hall  il"gs  Ii.  k  thy  bUMnl,  even 
thine"  (1  Kingii  xxi,  IK).  Hut  the  lullilment  i;*  record- 
ed as  taking  pUcc  in  the  pool  of  .Samaria  (xxii,  W), 
"And  they  washed  out  the  chariot  in  the  pool  of  &»> 
maria,  and  the  dogs  Udrad  up  his  bloed"  Kimebl  ex- 
plains this  by  saying  tbat  the  water  of  tbis  pool  ran  to 
Jezrcel;  but  Schwarz  (Palnf,  p.  1C'>)  identities  Jezrcel 
with  .Scrain,  sixteen  tnih  s  fruni  .S'tiji>te,  where  the  pool 
stood,  and  ou  a  higher  leveL  Accordingly,  be  insists 
that  the  icnderiag  "mn  the  spot"  ia  wrong,  and  that 

'  C'p^ia  should  l)e  rendered  "  in  place  of,"  i.  e.  "  in  ]>un- 
ishment  fur"  (cvmp.  liocea  ii,  1).    See  Kitto,  Dailif 
i  BOh  /lbulr»  ad  loe.  See  Ahab;  BuiiUB;  Jhobbl; 

Jt':zRKf:i. 

Nabucbodoao'eor  i  SaflovxoSoyoiropX  the  (irve- 
ciM'd  form  in  the  Ajjocrypha  (1  Ksdr.  i,  40.  41,  4j,  4G; 
Tob.  xiv,  15 ;  Jud.  i,  1, 1^  7,  11, 12 ;  ii,  1, 4, 19 ;  iii,  2, 8; 
iT,  1 ;  vi,  2. 4 ;  xi,  7,  28:  xii,  IS;  idii,  18)  of  the  name 

of  the  Baliyliitiiaii  king  KEtifcii.vuNKZZAit  (q.  v.). 

Naochianti  (Latin  A'aebtHtiu),  (iiACOMO,  an  Ital- 
ian  piriate  noted  as  a  theologian,  waa  bom  at  nor* 

ence  near  the  o[)ening  of  the  16th  century.  He  joined 
the  Dominicans,  and  taught  theology  for  some  time  at 
iCome.  In  l  >4 1  be  »  a.s  created  bi>>hi>|>  lifChiouia,  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  In  this  ca|iacity  he  attended  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  there  distinguished  bimadf  byUe 
schohurship  and  his  libenlity.  He  went  so  iar  as  to  con- 
demn the  iM>Aition  of  those  Romanists  who  desired  equal 
recognition  fur  the  L'lmrcb  writincf*  a.*  for  in'*|Hr«l.  lie 
«leclare<l  that  "tiic  |>lacii)g  of  .Scripture  and  tradition 
on  the  same  level  was  impious"  (comp.  Sarpi,  i,  203 ; 
Mendham,  Memoin  <{f  tkt  ComneSL  ^  Treti  [Lnnd. 
1 H34  ],  p.  69, 60).  He  died  at  Fiocenoe,  April  14,  \m. 

We  <piotc  of  his  Works,  .Vcny>/« rfp  /arra  nifduHa  (Yen- 
ice,  l.'itil,  4t4j) : — LHarrutiom*  in  Kpittolum  I'auli  ad 
Ephegim,  in  maximum pontififtitum,  etc  (Venice,  1570, 2 
vols.  8vo)  '.—Digrmiomt  H  TrockUioiie$  (Vewce,  1657, 

2  vols.  fol.).  See  Hoeftr,  Noup.  Biog.  GMnOe,  xxxrii, 
l<iS;  Wi'-tenberg,  Kirchrn-l'eriiammlii'i'rr:.  iii,  '.Ml; 
Uauke,  JJist.  of  the  Papacy,  i,  151 ;  llardw  ick,  Uist.  of 
ihe  je^/braMliBn,  p,  882. 

NacctiB  i<  the  name  of  the  richly  embroidered  red 
horse-blankets  which  ornament  the  horses  of  the  |>apal 
incumbent,  especially  at  the  corona tioo  oeremoidce  of 

the  pojie. 

Nachaah.   See  Stut*  k.nt. 

Naofamanidea  (or  Nacltmani  =  Bm-Naeh' 

man),  Mosks  (also  called  l>>  ih  Jm^  Aaaifai^  I'^V^i 

from  Ihe  initial  letters  "'cnj  p  nr"3  It.  ^fott* 
ben-yacAman ;  the /'I'oa*  FMcArr  ["P"3X~n  a^M],  the 
(Jrtat  Matter  {ivtSn  snn j,  and  by  Christian  writers 
.}fotti  (rcmndmnt),  a  Jewish  writer  of  oooaiderable  note 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  was 
iHPrn  at  i;erona,in  Catalonia,  about  1194.  So  extraor- 
dinary waa  his  prolicieucy  in  the  Uiblical  and  Tal- 
mudical  writings  that  he  wrote  an  dabonta  TVeoliss 
on  the  Rij^t  of  Prinin,;, „;i,n>-  ami  Votes  i  r"r5n 
B''">"I51  ri"^133)  when  he  was  bcarcdy  fifteen  year*  of 
ago  (1210),  for  which  he  obtained  the  title  of  "the 
Father  of  Knowledge,"  aii<l  coni;K>«ed  his  commentaries 
(O'^SVTn)  on  the  greater  |>art  of  the  Talmud  (1217- 
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1223)  Ix'forc  lie  was  thirty.  His  Talnnulioal  Iraniinp 
w»a  no  iloubt  mainly  aojuiroil  aftrr  htudy  of  the  writ- 
ings of  MoMAMaimoaiika,  which  Nachroanidoi  got  huld 
«f  whfle  yet  ■  yaath,  and  under  the  cnidite  iiurfinietton 
of  the  nntwl  raltbi  Jehudah  the  Plotu,  of  Paris,  whose 
pupil  he  was.    Ab<iiit  the  year  12G2,  while  practidni; 

a  jiliysii  iaii  in  native  place,  he  delivered,  hy  re- 
quest, a  ducuune  in  Ssragoasa  before  James  I,  king  of 
jkmgmi,  and  the  magnates  of  the  Choidi  and  Statc^  in 

{l<>f<  iirc  (if  .ItiiLnisni.  Tliis  remarkable  address  (H^""!), 
whirh  Ua»  fur  its  text  Pml  xix,  9,  "The  law  of  the 
LonI  is  perfect,"  etc^  and  is  an  important  contribution 
to  Biblical  esegHi%  the  Christokigy  of  the  O.  and 
the  nndentaoding  of  Judatsn,  was  flnt  paUidMd  in 
IM^  with  the  title  n«''rn  ntn*'  riir,  wherewith 
H  comnNiicest  then  at  Pngue,  ld66;  and  with  oon«c- 
tioM  and  notes  bj  the  hanied  and  industrUnia  Adolph 
JetUoek  (Leip«ic,  1853).  In  the  year  1263  kin;;  James  I 
of  Arsffon  issued  a  decree  that,  in  onier  to  put  a  nlop  to 
the  daily  disputes  whieh  timk  pl.ire  iMtwtcii  the  Jews 
and  the  Dominium  friara  who  bad  studied  Arabic  and 
Hebrew,  a  public  disputation  should  be  held  at  Barce- 
lona. The  Jews  on  their  part  nominated  as  their  advo- 
cate Moses  Nachroaniden,  while  the  Christians  were  | 
represented  by  Fra  Tahlo  ( 'lirittiani,  a  convrTlid  .le  w.  ' 
This  disputation,  which  took  place  before  the  king 
and  the  court,  lasted  Ibar  di^s  (July  20-24).  Aa 
vaual  in  aimilar  eaae^  aach  pany  daimed  the  rictonr. 
Naehmanides  dmdated  this  disputation  among  his 
brethren,  as  Pablo  (liristiaiii  aud  liis  friends  pave  an 
incorrect  report  of  it;  and  the  |H>p«-,  Clement  iV, was 
so  incensed  at  it  that  he  wrote  l<*  .laint  s  I  of  Aragon, 
nigitig  on  his  majesty  to  banuh  Naehmanides  ftwn 
hb  doninioas.  Thereapon  the  septuapenarian  had  to 
leave  (1266)  his  native  phcr.  lii-t  two  !«iiii-<,  !iis  cdUo^jc 
with  numerous  di.seiples,  and  fricmN.  He  wunt  tn 
tin-  llnly  Lan<l,  which  he  narlic*!  An;;,  rj,  I'.'GT.  The 
disputation  referred  to  was  iiivt  published,  with  omis- 
sions and  interpolations,  and  an  exoeedlngfy  had  Ladn 
translation,  by  Wagenseil,  in  his  Trta  ipnea  Safana 
(Altorf,  1681).  It  was  then  published  in  the  collection 
of  polenical  writings  entitled  nam  rsnb^  when  It 
is  the  first  of  the  series,  and  is  cnlletl  "2  ni31 
ibiB  •^Snt  D7,  Tke  IMscusnon  of  Rumban  tcUA  Fra 
AHiA>(OoiislaDtineiple,1710)t  aadicoeiil^^gaiBlqrtlM 

eriulite  Steinschneider,  Sarkmnnidi*  IH^pntuHo piMeu 
pro  jitlr  Jiuliiiat  «i,  V2*'>ii,  f  etui.  .l/.V.Sf.  rtcoffmta  (BerL 
18601,  to  which  are  adde<l  leanie<l  notes  by  the  editor, 
and  Nacbroanides's  exposition  of  lia.  liiL  In  i'akstinc 
Ifoehmanidcs  completed  andrsvisedhlaatoiMadoasGMi- 
ntmlary  on  the  Pmtateuch,  an  orchieolnpical  and  mys- 
tical work  which  he  had  bepun  nearly  twenty  years 
before  (Ur.i  rj(;>< ).  '•  Physician  liy  profession,  thor- 
oughly conviTsaut  not  only  with  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syr- 
iac^  and  Arabic,  but  also  with  (ireck,  Latin,  .Spanish, 
•le,  master  of  the  whole  eyde  of  Tahnudic,  Hidraahic, 
and  exegetical  litenture,  and  intimately  acquainted 
y\  iih  the  manners,  customs,  and  peopraphy  of  the  East, 
be  frequently  quotes  medical  works  (n*fi(^&")n  "IBO, 
and  ^BO),  clean  up  medical  difllenltiee 

(romp.  ounnK-nt.  mi  (icn.  xxx.  11:  xlv,  '20;  xlvi,  15; 
Lev.  iii,  9:  xi,  11;  xii,  4;  xiii,  8,  42;  Numb,  xxi,  9), 
tsplains  diflkolt  terns  by  eonpairing  the  Hebrew  with 
other  languages  (comment,  on  (ten.  xlix,  12, 20 ;  E.xo<l. 
xxx,  23,  34;  xxxii,  1;  Lev.  xi,  11;  xiii,  29;  xi.x,  20; 
Dout.  .xiii,  2,  4 ;  xxxiii.  .30 1.  i-riiici-^os  (■hri>iian  versions 
(Ucn.  xli,  45;  Numb,  xi,  17),  explains  the  customs  and 
geography  of  the  Kast  (Gen.  xi,  28  xxxiv,  12;  xwviii, 
S4),  gently  and  revcrenlially  attacks  ttie  rationalis- 
tic views  of  Maimonidm  about  mtrades  and  m*etation, 
aiirl  cdntroNirrs  aii.l  rvp-.-cn,  in  un-ifinrin;,'  Inntrn.iu'''. 
Aben-K/.ra's  m  i  jiiii  i-m.  conrcnlcNl  in  unlM'iicvinp.  mys- 
tical doctrinoN.  S<<'  AiiKN-EzHA.  lleinp  a  thoronph 
helieTCT  in  the  Cabala,  Naehmanides^  thoiigh  explain* 
iHg  «hc  obriooi  acnaa  of  th«  Bible,  ya»  maintains  Oat 


each  separate  letter  is  imbuc<l  with  a  fepinmal  and  rec- 
nmlitc  |i.it(  m  y.  and  forms  a  link  in  the  prand  chain  of 
revelation,  and  that  thoss  who  are  initi^«d  in  the  se> 
crsia  of  tho  Oabala  oan,  hy  iht  .onaiMnarioB  of  tliaat 

letten^  pCDetrate,  mor«  than  ordinary  readers,  into  t  he 
mysteries  of  Holy  Writ.  When  it  is  remarked  that 
no  less  than  tiftcen  Jewish  literati,  of  different  p< tkhIs, 
have  written  super-commentaries  on  this  remarkable 
piodoclion,  the  importance  of  this  commentary,  noA  the 
influence  it  cxareiaed  on  Biblical  exegesis  and  the  Jew- 
ish literature,  will  essily  be  comprehended"  (Ginsburp, 
in  Kitto).  This  coniracnlary,  which  is  alternalily  do- 
nomijiatcd  fTnm  TXa,  or  C"TiC,  n-T  "mn, 
m-in  i-.rO  and  '^i^m  C*-B,  was  first  published 
before  I4M);  then  in  Lisbon,  1489;  Naples,  1490;  Pcaa- 
ro,  1614;  iialonoikai,  1621 ;  with  the  oomoenta  of  Bashi, 
Abeo-Esn,  Me.  (Constantinople,  I5<2):  with  the 
brew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  ami  tin-  Five  Mi  sill,)th, 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  the  Ci-mmeni  of  Kashi.  and 
the  Bu]>er-commentary  of  Aboab  on  Naehmanides  (Ven- 
ice, lo48) ;  and,  besides  many  other  editioM^  lately  in 
the  excellent  Pentatmeh  and  Fiw  MegUbtli,  €oalaiB> 
ing  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  the 
Commentaries  of  Kashi,  Al>en-K7,ra,  Rashbam,  .Scfomo, 
etc.  (Vieana,  1859,  5  vol.s.  i.  Nnr  hmnniiics  also  wrote  a 
oonmentaiy  on  Job  (S'.'^X  hs  Cl*^C),  which  was  first 
pablishcd  in  Bamberg's  Rabbuiical  Bible  (Venice.  1517), 
and  was  incorporated  in  Frankfurter  ■>  (!r>  :it  K:i1>l>iiii(al 
Bible  (Amsterd.  1724-27).  {See  Fka.vkh  ktkk.  But 
that  Naehmanides  was  not  the  author  of  this  comment 
tary  has  been  proved  by  Db  Fltokd,  in  his  Jtfiouala» 
»ch'ri/i,  1868,  p.  449  sq.   The  eabaBslle  eomraentary  on 

the  S)np  of  .Suites,  which  is  ascrilKil  to  hitii,  K  l(iri^"<  to 
his  teacher  AsarieL  llesitles  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, Naehmanides  wrote  a  number  of  cabalistical, 
dopmatical,  ethical,  and  reliKio-iwilemical  works,  as 
b^t^sn,  on  reward  and  puni.ihroent  (Naples,  1490;  latest 
edition,  Warsaw,  1878):— C^jsn  n^or  *Vann  "TIO, 
on  the  sanctity  of  marriace  ( Itome.  1  Mtl.  and  often  since) : 

— 'pnaan-i  nsncxn  b,  aL>o  n:!:cjt  -ir;^',  a  large 
cabalistic  work  on  prayeis,  the  natanl  law,  the  deea- 

lopue,  the  attributes  of  (tod,  etc.  (Venice,  1601 ;  latest 
ed.  Warsaw,  1878) :— nn:iji  C<"B,  a  commentary 
OB  Um  book  Jednh  r.X i»intad  together  with  the 
book  .lezirah  (Mantua,  1662,  and  often)  :—r*"Xtn  b, 
on  the  redemption  from  captivity,  in  sections,  of  which 
a  part  of  the  s«'conil  section  was  published  by  Asar  de 
Koest  io  his  JUtor  Enafim  (Mantua,  1674,  and  often). 
He  also  wrote  some  poems,  of  which  one  u  especially 
beautiful,  and  i.s  j;eneralty  u.^ed  in  the  synapof;ical  ser- 
vice for  the  first  day  of  the  new  year — the  CX">Q 
C^^bi?  '•s'lpv.   In  the  dirisioa  of  the  synagogues^ 

cause<l  by  the  writinu'^  of  Maimonides  {i^.  v.),  he  took 
the  part  of  the  latter,  probably  more  on  account  of  the 
esteem  he  felt  for  this  great  man  than  for  any  i>yni* 
pathy  with  bis  opinkKH.  Maimooidcs  intended  to  give 
JuddaiD  a  eharaeter  of  omqr,  bat  he  pwdueed  the  eon- 
trart'.  His  aim  was  to  harmonixe  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion, but  the  result  was  a  division  in  the  synagogue, 
which  pave  birth  to  a  philosophisro  called  Ckbala,and 
to  this  newly-born  Cabala  Naehmanides  bseane  ooik 
verted,  though  he  was  at  flnt  deeidedly  advoae  to  tlda 
sj-stero.  But  one  day  the  Cabalist  who  was  most  zealous 
to  convert  him  w.ts  caucht  in  a  Jiou^e  of  ill-fame,  and 
c^indcnmed  to  death.  He  requested  Naehmanides  to 
visit  him  on  the  i:>abbath,  the  day  fixed  for  his  execu- 
tion. Naehmanides  fepipyed  him  for  his  sins,  but  the 
Cabaliat  declared  hia  ianoeence,  and  that  he  would  ap- 
pear at  his  lionse  on  thb  very  dsy  after  the  execution, 
and  partake  with  him  the  .Sabbath  meal.  According 
to  the  story,  he  did  as  he  promised,  as  by  means  of  the 
cabalistic  mysteries  he  effected  his  escape,  and  an  ass 
was  escctttad  in  his  atead,aad  be  himsalf  was  aaddsnly 

'ahoum!  riRNB  that  time 
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Kachfiuniiic«  became  a  dLsciplc  of  the  Cabala,  and  was 
initiated  into  its  inyst«rica,  the  tenets  of  which  per- 
vade bat  BoiMious  writingn  Thus  in  tbe  tntioduction 
to  hia  Ommmiarjf  on  Ike  PmtiOemdk  he  wmtImi  "We 
pomesa  a  faithful  traiiitioii  that  the  whole  Pentatcoeh 
eonaists  of  names  uf  the  Holy  One  (blr^sedbe  lie!);  tar 
the  words  may  be  divided  into  sacred  names  in  another 
MOM,  M>  that  it  ia  to  be  taken  aa  an  aUcgr>ry.  Thua 
the  woida  B<«nbat  ma  mvma,  in  Gen.  i.  i,  may  be 
Avidetl  into  three  other  vorda,  e.  p.  SC^SP^  r.x*'" 
C^n^X.  In  like  manner  ia  the  whole  Pentateuch,  which 
consists  of  noihint;  but  transpositions  and  numerala  of 
divine  natiip*,"  Nachmanidcs  ilii-il  at  Acre  (I'tnlemaia) 
about  li7fl,  U'avi«}{  a  number  of  dinciple?.  See  iiina- 
burg,  in  KiMo,  Cgrlop.  k  v.;  Stetnschneidcr.  Catahgtu 
iJbr.  Ufbn  i»  BiUtoih.  HoMtUnta,  coL  1947-65;  Flint, 
BOKotk.  Judaica,  iii,  2  H ;  Perlca,  in  FkmnkeTi  Memla- 

tchrif'f  fur  (,'•  .'r/i.  ii.\i'i'.<tt  n.tr/in/i  d.  Jiultmffi.  v'lW,  81  iq,, 
113  sq.;  (iratz,  Ufsch.  d.  Judm,  vii,  41  -  5i>,  54  sq,, 
78410,  182-144,  417  sq. ;  De  Kossi,  Jdzivtuinu  storico 
dtgU  antori  lirei,  286  ai).  (tierm.  tranaL  by  Ham- 
bei|;er);  Id.  BMblk.  Jmiaiea  AiMdtri$Hema  (Fadoa, 

1800).  ji.  74  .»<],;  Lindo,  //w/.  <\f  thr  J'lm  in  S/tnin  and 
J'ortii//(il  ( I>oii4l.  1M4K).  p.  CM  sq. ;  Finn,  Stjihardim,  p. 
199  sri.;  Ilasiisf;!'.  Ilitt.  uf  the  Jfwt  (Taylors  tronnl.), 
p.  6jj,  656  aq,,  660;  Da  Coata,  hrael  and  ike  OtntUe* 
(New  Vollt,  1«U),  fk  S99  aq.;  Oimlbais,  Tk»  Kab- 
ifiluh^  etc.  (I»nd.  1865),  p.  IM  81^;  PwMllcr,  Gftek. 
d.  Itritftiien,  \x,  307  9t\. ;  HraunKhwelf^,  Gttck,  d.  Ju- 
dm  in  dm  Homttn.  Sluiilm  ( \Vtir/l)urj;,  lKt!."i),  |».  1(>."», 
181 ;  J<»t,  (jrtrh.  d.  JuiL  tith.  n.  t.  Stkli  n,  iii,  IH.  37,  73  ; 
Etberiilj^,  Inlrod.  to  Ihhr,  I.ihtuturf,  p.  251  !M|.,  358. 
406;  Sacha,  JMigiOw  Poetie  d,Jtidm  ta  SpoMiaif  p.  135 
aq.,  331  aq.;  Dditzach,  Ztir  Gftek.  d.  JUdUchm  Potrir, 
p.  39,  G5,  8.'i;  (iinsbur^'. /..^r(Vn'.<  llit-M<,«,>- 
relA,p.l24:  'vL  Jn<-"h  llm- .Xdouijuli  *  IhIuhI.  /«>  thf 
BaUude  liibl>',  y.  10,  30,  40;  Zun'z,  Utrnifure/riich.  d. 
SfHogoffokn  Poetie,  p.  476 ;  Caaael,  Lfit/adtnJUr  Uetek. 
«.  LOeratur,  p.  67  tq. ;  Schnudccr,  BkH  «ftke  Modern 
J  rot,  I49  8i^{  8tcinacbneider,  Jaielal  JUMnulm^  p.  83. 

(IJ.  V.) 

VtwfcSnon  (Heh.  N<akoH%  ',iZ},  prrparrd;  Sept. 
Najfiai',  V.  r.  N'axwp  and  even  'Qcac\  a  name  f(\ye\\ 
mkf  aa  identifying  a  tkruUitf-Jtoor  near  which  Uziah 
«aa  Mm,  ftr  laying  liia  hand  npen  the  aric  (t  flam,  ri, 

6).  It  is  doubted  whether  this  be  a  proper  name,  de- 
nuiin);  the  owner  of  the  Huor,  or  merely  an  e[>itliet  ap- 
plied to  it,  i.  e.  tkf  prrpared  Jloor  (no  the  Tarpum  of 
Jonathan ;  oomp.  Uuxtorf,  Lex.  Jtabb.  ool  2647).  This 
floor  oouid  not  hare  been  far  from  Jerusalem,  and  mnat 
hm*  aonriy  adjoined  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  in  which 
the  ark  was  deponted.  In  the  parallel  text  (1  Chron. 
xili,  0)  the  plai-e      calUil  the  ('/li'lm,,  which 

aome  supixise  to  lie  another  name  uf  the  owner  (Talm. 
Bab.  .Sotah,  iii,  foL35).  Hee  Chidor.  Another  method 
of  identifying  tbe  two  names  is  to  rof^ard  Naehon  as 
■derived  from  nsS,  to  tmilr,  bocau.<M>  .Jehovah  smote 
Uixah  there;  and  Chidoa  as  containing  a  figurative 
dbanon  to  tbe  divine  Javelin  which  amote  bioi.  In  anv 
eaoa  Pims.UnAH  (q.  r.)  afterwaida  beeame  tbe  local 
desigiiatioB  of  the  ^Mt. 

Na'ohOT,*  man  aoearate  form  of  the  naoie  Nahor 
(q.  v.),  meaning:  (a)  Abraham'^  srandGither  (Lake  iii, 
3 1  .  A  hia  brathtr  (Joeh.  xxiv,  2). 

NacbfllMB  MCK-ZaiMiKf  a  Jawiah  writer  of  the 
early  (leriod  in  the  development  of  poat^hriatian  Juda- 
ism, was  gaim  at  the  academy  of  Sur.i  or  .S..ra,  A.D. 
690-698.  He  ia  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  quea- 
lioBa  and  «M«rera  (PTa%«}n4  t^^MC^),  nd  wnite  ex- 
planations  of  difficult  pa<«jips  in  the  Talmud,  wLi.  li 
explanations  are  repriiiie<l  in  the  /iV .'/>•')(.«(/  liitfutm 
(Bcrl.  1848),  ed.  Casstl.  I\i  N"nch>bon  \»  alwi  nlirib- 
nted  tbe  perpetual  calendar  iltts/ul  di  Jt.  Nackthom), 
Itauded  upm  A  period  of  * 


proved  to  be  not  quite  correct  by  the  learned  Spaniards 
of  the  lOtb  and  II th  centnriea,  but  waa,  nevwtbdea^ 
made  the  foundation  of  calendar  tal>les  (r'r!'b,  from 
mV,  a  table),  by  some  Uter  writers,  as  Jacob  ben-.\sber, 
at  Totada^  and  haa  letaiiiad  •  place  in  aome  werita  acaf- 
ly  to  the  present  time.  This  same  Nai-h-shon  is  prob- 
ably also  tbe  author  of  tbe  chronicle  entitled  "VIO 
n'VKmm  D'WSr,  a  tvaatiM  upon  the  Tandm  and 
Amoraim, critically  e<lited  by  Luzaattn in  Kerrm rhmted, 
(1839),  iv,  1H4  M|.  See  (JrtitJt.  Gturh.  d.  Judm,  v,  280; 
KHrst,  AiW.  Judiiini,  iii,  9;  Steinschneider,  CadiliKrus 
Libr.  JJtbr.  in  BihUotk,  Bodkiana,  p.  2020;  Scaliger, 
I)e  Emmdiitiom  T^mponm,  ii,  183  aq.;  Luscatto,  Ca- 
lendario  Ebrairo  per  renli  leeoU;  Schwan,  Dtr  JOd, 
Kalender  (Rieslau,  1872),  p.  78.    (R  P,) 

Nacbtlgall  (Latin  Ltucutiut),  Ottomar,  a  Ro> 
man  Catholic  polemic,  waa  born  at  Stiasburg  aboot 
1487.   After  having  atndied  bellea-lettica  and  jurittpm- 

denre  at  the  universities  of  Parif,  I>iu\  niii.  Patlua,  and 
Vienna,  be  vi-<ited  a  large  part  of  Kuro|K',  |)articularly 
Hungary  aud  Italy,  an<l  even  some  parts  of  Asia,  I)ur< 
ing  this  time  he  waa  an  holy  oidcfa.  On  bis  return  to 
(kirmany  he  preadwd  in  diflkient  places,  among  otben 
at  .\ugsburg,  where  ho  joined  the  fomous  (leiler  of 
Kaittersher^.  In  l')ll  he  relunictl  to  hi*  native  town, 
where  for  .several  years  he  gave  lessons  in  (ireek,  a 
language  in  which  be  excelled,  in  tbe  convent  of 
St.  Ulrie  at  Augiburg.  In  IfiSS  he  waa  veoMved 
from  his  chair,  on  account  of  hia  sermons  agidnat  tlie 
doctrines  of  Luther.  The  following  year  he  established 
liimself  at  Freiburg,  in  Hri)«gau,  where  he  coiilinufd  to 
preach  against  the  licfurme^l  d*x;trines.  lie  dittl  about 
1535.  NacbtigaU  waa  renowned  among  bis  contem* 
porarios  fur  his  extenaive  and  varied  leanting,  and  waa 
very  satirical,  Eraamttt  and  Hntten  being  the  apedal 
subjects  of  his  satin'.  The  following  an-  liis  works 
Cormrn  heroicum  (inr  nan  ijiid  J.  litiJtri  Kin^*er»btrt/ii 
obitum  decantat  (Sfra>l-uru',  IMO,  4to): — Itutitiilionet 
mtuka  (Straabufg^  1616  and  1636, 4to ;  Aogiburg,  1642, 
4to)  :—ProgymiHumata  Oraem  Wteraturm  (8tnubui)(, 
1517  and  1523,  4to)  : — drunniut  tophitta,  tire  PfUigus 
humanfe  mistria',quu  docrtur  uli  ius  witura  ad  rirtulem 
e(  ftUritatem  propiut  acctdat,  homitd*  an  brvti  animnntia 
(Straabuig,  1622,6vo;  see  Schdhom,  i4aMmitatet  /A- 
tavrjia,  voL  x)  i—BnngiUea  BkUtria,  e  Grveo  errM 
(.\ugsburg,  1828^  4to).  Nachtigall  himself  flnUhed  a 
German  translation  of  this  ver»ion  of  the  (iu.Hiiels, 
which  in  .soine  rf.-.]«rts  may  l>e  cii(n]«Bred  to  a  concord- 
ance, under  the  title  Jvci  eittiUs  (Augaburg,  16:24, 8vot 
FianMbrt,  1602,  8vo).  Nachtigall  haa  also  made  « 
German  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David  (Aag8« 
burg,  1 524, 4to),  and  published  ctlitiuits  of  classical  writ* 
ers.     Sec  Iloefer,  X"Uf.  <lenfrnle,  s.  v. ;  Schcl- 

hom,  A  tittmitalet  litteraritr,  vi,  4.'>5:  Niceron,  J/tfinoiret, 
vol  xxxii ;  Kotecmmd's  Supidrment  to  J8ehC(^  ABftm, 
GtUkrtat-lAxikon,  s.  v.    (J.  1 1.  W.) 

Ifa'dab  (Heb.  Nadab'^  3^3,  tibertd  [see  Simonia 
Omm,  V.  T.  p.  408];  Sept  Vaiip)^  the  name  of  fenf 
men. 

1.  (JoBCphus,  N  tUinf  or,  A  nt.  iii,  8, 1  and  7.)  The  eld- 
est (  Flxwl.  vi,  23 ;  Numb,  iii,  2)  of  the  four  sons  of  .Aanm 
by  £lisheba,  who  wen  anointed,  with  tbeir  father,  to 
be  pricauof  Jehovah  (]£sed.»cviit,l).  Biai667.  He, 
his  fiuher  and  btother,  and  se\'enty  old  men  of  I<-rneI. 
were  led  out  from  the  midst  of  the  assembled  |m  upk 
(Kxod.  xxiv.  I  ),an<l  were  romninnded  to  stay  ami  wi>r- 
ship  (icd  "afar  off,"  lielow  the  lofty  summit  of  Sinai, 
where  Moses  al(»ne  was  to  come  near  to  the  Lonl.  8td>^ 
acqaently  be,  with  hia  brother  AUhu,  offered  ineanae 
with  strange  or  common  fire  to  the  Lord,  instead  of 
tlint  \vliirli  h.nl  lH'<  n  iniraciiloii'-ly  kindled  and  was  per- 
[K'tiiaJly  kepi  bumitig  u|Min  ilie  altar  of  burnt  offerings; 
and  they  were  immediately  consumed  by  a  fire  from  tbe 
presence  of  God  (Lev.  x,  1, 8;  Nnmb.  tii,4|  xxvi,  61}, 
Thoy  left  DO  childiin  (1  Chioa.  udr,  f  ).  Frmb  the 
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tajimctkm  f^ytn  (Ler.  x,  9, 10)  immcdMldT  ifter  their 

death,  it  has  Utn  inferred  (Kosonmlllli  r,  ml  Iw.^l  that 
the  brvllient  were  in  a  stale  of  intoxication  when  tliey 
committod  the  oflience.     Tlie  spiritual  nicaniit;;  ot 


in  Robtnmi,  lit  cd.  IH,  167-70"  (Snitli).   Am  OA' 

BATH  A. 


Nadal,  Bkrn-akii  II.,  I).IX,a  dintiognjahed  roiniritpr 
r  the  Meihndirt  Epbcopal  Churrh,  wmt  bovn  in  Tilboi 
the  injuncttoo  it  drawn  ouft  great  kngth  by  Orijprii.  1  County,  Md,  March  27,  1812.  He  was  conTcrted  in 
H«m.  vfl,  in  UtU.  On      oceiaion,  u  if  to  marlt  moitt  |  ir^o  .  ,„<i  ^f,„      n<>c««arv  pre paretnir  studwa,  wbieli 

decidedly  the  divine  displeanurc  with  the  offenders.  ,„.  ,,„rv„,.,|  i,,  prisiit..  In  n  tmittoil  as  s  preacher 
Aar..n  and  his  !*iirvivint,'  mn  wore  f..rl>i<J<len  to  >r<>  j,,  ,i,p  Halrini<.n-  (  onfrrciuv  in  IKSa.  Mis  nihse' 
tbninnh  the  onlinary  out«  anl  <■.  r<  nu.nii.l  ..f  mniirninK'  ijeKU  of  lalnir  as  a  pastor  were  Lurav  Circuit.  V«.; 

for  ibe  dcMl.  Sec  J.  U.  Frobrisen,  (Jnionkm  r.  d.  Hiindr  s^i^  Mwy'a  Circait,  Md.;  BladensUirff,  Md,;  Citv  .St». 
Nadia$  «.  Obihi,  in  the  Brem.  u.  VerJ,  BibL  i.  4,  p.  lion.  Bdtimore;  Lewiabarch.  Ya. ;  Lexinpton.  vi. ;  Co- 
159  xq.;  J.  Medhurat,  ill  the  BUd,  Uaaaa»  iv»  70-7tf: ' 


Bp.  Hall,  rontfrn/ihtliimt,  ad  Inc.;  Saorin, /NkiMir.  ffU- 
1ori<]if  s,  ii.  3'>J;  l>U»rrt.  p,  .VU  ;  A.  Littleton,  Stnni>ia, 
p.  :vu3;  J.  Dickson,  JJitcourtet,  pi.  183;  C  Simeon, 
M'urtB,  i,  618;  R.  P.  BnddieoiD,  Ckrklim  ZMdkt, ii,  1. 
See  Aniitf. 

2.  (.Ios^■l>hu^  Nd^o/lof,  Ant.  viii,  11.  4.)  '  Son  and 
tneeeMor  of  JoroJioam  on  the  thrmu'  of  Israe  l  (\  Kins'* 
xiv,  20),  RC.  !)'»!.  He  followed  tlit-  ilctp-laid  but 
criminal  and  dangeriHis  policy  of  bis  father  (xv,  2f>). 
In  the  latter  part  of  bia  leign, "  Gibbelbon,  in  the  ter> 
ritoiT  of  Dan  (Jonh.  xix,  44).  a  Leritical  town  (xxi, 
2.'!  I.  was  occupied  by  tbe  I'biliitlinc^  perhaps  having 


luml.ia  Street.  liallitnore ;  CarllMe,  Pa.;  II  Mrect. 
lialtiinore;  City  Station,  Italtiniure ;  Fouiulry  (  hurch, 
Wanliinffton;  Sands  Street,  Brooklyn;  Fir»l  Chuich, 
New  Haven;  Wesley  Chapel,  Washington;  Trinity 
Cburcli,  Philadelphia.  During  his  entire  pastoral  life 
he  wat  n  ^l<>^e  (•tudctit,  aiul  made  iiji  fur  tlie  alisJiiof 
i>r  au  ejirly  c.dlejje  traiiiiii);  by  extraordinarj-  ajijiliia- 
tiiin  afn  rwaril*.  In  1W8,  while  stationed  at  Carlis-le. 
i'a.,  be  ^aduated  at  Dickinaon  CuUegc,  having  punuetl 
hia  atudiea  in  tlie  ooUrge  in  eonnectiwi  with  his  pastofw 
al  work.  During  a  part  of  his  |iai>ioratc  in  Carlii-Ic  he 
taught  a  clnan  in  the  rolle:;e.    In  1K49  he  was  appoint- 


ed agent  nf  H.ili itiMre  IVniale  (  ulle^e ;  but  a»  it  wa^ 
Ix.  n  deserte*!  by  it^  lawtul  possessors  in  the  gemral  thought  incx|>eUient  at  that  time  to  proaccute  the 
8clf-<xile  of  the  In  vites  from  the  polluted  territory  of  ,  ^ciuy,  he  conaentwi  to  supply  for  that  year  the  pnlplk 
Jeroboam.   Natlab  and  all  Israel  went  up  and  laid  siege  * 


to  thia  flmntlcr  town.    A  coaspirary  broke  out  in  the 

midst  of  the  army,  aiul  the  king  was  slain  by  Baasha,  a 

roan  of  Issachar.  Abijah's  pnipbecy  (1  Kings  xiv,  10) 
wa*  literally  fullillc*!  by  the  murderer,  who  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  wlmlc  house  of  Jeroboam.  So  iK-rihhed 
the  first  Israelii bh  dynaiity.  M'e  are  not  told  what 
events  led  to  the  aiege  of  Gibbethoo,  or  how  it  ended, 
or  any  other  incident  in  Nadab's  short  rrign.  It  does 
not  op|K  ar  vvlint  1,'rouiid  Kwald  and  Newman  have  for 
describing  the  >vur  with  ibc  I'liili^tines  as  unsuccessful. 
It  is  remarkable  that  when  a  t^imilar  destruction  fell 
upon  the  family  of  the  muidcrer  Jiaasha  twenty-four 
years  aAeTwards,the  IsfMlItlflh  annr  was  again  engagi->l 
ill  .1  sii  _'r  )>f  (iililK-tbon  (1  Kings  xvi,  \  (Smith  i.  S»  (' 
tiiaitbiiiUN'.    Ill  1  Kings  xv,  "J.*  N'adali  is  assigned  a 


of  an  Independent  CImrch  in  Baltimore.  From  1854  to 
1857  he  was  profoasor  in  Indiana  Asbnrj*  University.  In 
III!  latli  r  \  I  ;ir  he  returned  to  the  lialtinuire  ( '<iiif<  r«  iicc. 
and  (K-came  presiding  elder  of  lioanoke  District  in  Wr^t- 
em  \1rghiia.  Tliis  was  a  time  when  the  great  waves  of 
agitaUaa  cm  the  auljcct  of  alavciy  were  ndUng  fiercely 
over  the  Border  States.  Dr.  Nadal  entcnd  Tigonmly 

into  the  contest,  niid  l«il<lly  and  succc>*fu!ly  defended  the 
)>osition  of  his  Cliureh  and  Conference  en  the  sulject. 
Hy  his  semutns  and  addresses  he  exerted  a  marked  iu- 
tluence  in  fiivor  of  the  national  government  during  th« 
war  of  the  rebelfioo.   He  enjoyed  the  Mendship  of 

].re.Hident  Ltiiai>ln,  and  inmred  f'lrth  in  an  alile  «li«cour«? 
bis  sorrow  ot  ]u>  di  aili.  In  ll^(i7  he  ad  f  jited  the  pro- 
feS'Son'hip  of  bisli  i:i  ;il  lhe<ilo;;y  in  the  Drew  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  al  Madison,  and  after  the  decease  of  Dr. 


Idgn  of  two  yean.,  but  a  compari.^.n  of  the  «.nnected  ;  M-Clintock  (q.  v.)  he  WIS  diO  acting  pKsideni  of  the 
events  and  dates  show  tlutt  it  lasted  little,  if  any,  over 
one  year;  so  that  the  icckoning  must  have  been  made 

out  by  the  usual  proleptic  metlnMl,  wbicdi  compute<l  the 
years  as  lieginning  at  the  normal  point  uf  the  Jewish 
calendar,  u  en  the  lit  of  Miaan  preeedin9>  8m  Chmk 

KOUWT. 

3.  The  first  named  of  the  two  aaat  of  ShamiiMi,  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of  two  aaoa  (1  Cbion. 

ii,  28,  30).    B.C.  ixist  lfil8. 

4.  The  fifth  named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jehiel, "  the 
bther  [fonnderjl  of  Uibeon ;"  a  Betyamite  of  Uibeoo  (l 
Chnia.Tiii,80t  lXfM)«  &C  perhafia  eir.  1018. 

Nadab'atha  (Safafiad  v.  r.  rafiaUy,  Syriac, 

Ao&o/;  Vulg.  .Uod/ihtt),  "a  place  fn>ra  which  the  briile 
was  conducted  by  the  cbiKlren  of  Jambri  (q.  v.)  when 
J4>imtban  and  Simon  attacked  them  (I  Macr.  ix,  .S"). 
Josepbus  {Ant.  xiii,  1,  4;  gives  tb«  name  as  Gabatk 
(Pa/Sadn).  Jerome^  conjecture  (in  the  Ta%|ate)  can 
hardly  be  admitted.  becan.M"  Mf<l>h,i  wa"  the  city  of  the 
Jambrites  (see  ver.  'M\  to  which  tlie  bride  wa.i  brought, 

not  that  from  which  >hc  <  anie.    That  Nadabatbn  was  ,  ,   -.-.».       .         «i  •  • 

on  the  e«t  of  JortUu  U  m,*t  probable;  for  lbougb,even  !         *^  ««  «  « 

tothetimeoftheGoii»lnan«tire,by «Chana«iit«.--to  \  l-.^'"'"  <IiMnmMM>bed  by  unuM.al  nt- 

which  the  bride  in  thisc.se  beb>„g«i-ia«gnifled  Phos  I  ^"'.^He'r^'o?^^^^^  ^rS':!","^ 
nicians,  vet  we  have  the  anthoritv  (such  as  it  i»>  of  the  I  ^ 


instilution ;  but  he  was  reoMived  by  death  shortly  af^ 
terward^  June  20, 1870.   Dr.  Nadid  was  an  able  and 

forcible  preacher,  and  maintained  to  the  la^t  a  hiuh  rank 
in  the  pulpit.  Many  of  bis  discourses  on  s|)ecial  occa- 
sions were  printed  and  widely  read,  and  exhibited  a  high 
order  of  pulpit  etoqwenee.  He  was  also  watt  lioowii  a» 
a  vigorous  and  polished  writer,  and  eontribated  rery 
largely  to  the  |KTi<Mlical  literature  of  bis  time.  He  wa- 
iinc  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Thr  MtilnHiist,  wIiom'  niiior. 
Dr.  Crooks,  said  of  him  that  ''in  writing  be  was  almost 
without  a  peer  in  the  American  Methodist  Church.* 
Dr.  Nadal'a  thonwgh  schofamihip,  fine  aocid  qoaBtia^ 
niid  hi'<  ability  to  comniuini-nti'  itistructioO,  Biode  his 
an  elbcieiit  and  |>opular  inAiructur,  and  his  pittfesrionat 
career  in  both  the  institutions  which  he  served  v.v 
marked  by  euiliuaiosm,  energy,  and  success.  A  volumi 
of  hia  8armom$  (entitled  JVcis  L^fit  Damning^  etc.)  waf 
published  under  the  editorship  of  ProC  Duttl^  triik  4 
Memoir  preGxed  (N.  Y.  1878, 12mo). 

Ifadasdy,  Thomas,  s  Hungarian  Protestant  divine 
of  soBW  Dotc^  lloutisbed  during  the  Kefonnation  mem- 


BiMik  of  .ludilh  l\  .  .i    !tir  !»ll;;>  lanu,'  dial  luiiiie  espicially 

to  the  people  of  Moab  autl  Aniuion  ;  and  it  is  nut  prob- 
able that  when  the  whole  country  was  in  snch  disiwder 
a  weddiiv  entige  wouU  tnvel  fat  so  great  a  distance 
as  ftom  Pbemieu  to  Medeha.    On  the  east  of  Jordan 

till-  I'iily  t«si  tirinii'i  that  <n  oiir  a.s  possible  are  Xebo — 
by  i..usebiu;i  aiul  Jerome  wriiteu  .\iiltu  and  Mabau — and 


He  died  in  15M. 

Nadas4iy  had  been  a  ttioag  piUir  in  the  Church  in  a 
day  when  ever>'  man  was  with  one  hand  building  the 

walls  of  Zion  and  with  the  other  btiMing  a  weaixm." 
See  Craig,  J/uf.  <>ftke  J'rot.  L'huick  in  Hungary  ^Ikwi. 
ISM),  p.  92,  W. 

NsEnia  (i.e.  a  ifirr;*  or  Ismeiitalion,  einiivnlmt  to 
the  iireek  jfn)i'Oi)  is  the  term  used  lo  describe  the 


AMoiksM.  Gonqwralha  lists  «rplMesroBadea<SaI^lBoaMnltancfdianfi^««i«edcitbavh^ 
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the  deM&ied  or  by  hired  personi.  At  Rome  Nmw 
was  personifiM  and  worshipped  m  a  goddess,  and  even 

had  n  <  liai>t  l,  \»  tiK  li.  h<nv«-vi  r,  ai  in  the  CMC  of  all  other 
god*  ill  conned  ion  with  thi-  iltjiil,  was  outside  the  walls 
of  th:  citv,  near  the  i>oru  Virainalis.  As  N:eniaD  arc 
oompiind'with  lulliOHea,  and  u  tbey  aeem  to  have  been 
sun;;  with  a  8oftTo)ee,asira  penon  WHtobeluUedto 
Me*  I>.  the  ohjort  of  tliis  wor5ihip  was  probably  to  procure 
rest  ami  yuace  for  the  (ic|>art«l  in  the  lowor  worlil.  Soe 
Augustine,  />e  f'ir.  Dti,  vi.  0;  Arn"l)i«s.  .\<ir.  Cut.  iv,  7  ; 
vii, 82i  Horace,  Carm.  ui,  28, 16 ;  Fcstua,  p.  161, 163,  ed. 
Mnller. 


and  hia  lift  is  said  to  have  l&.<<tc(l  :!<X)  years.  Sec  F.. 
Baratwr,  hind,  a  F//i*t.  du  JiuJiUtUme  Indien  (Par. 
1844);  Spence  Hardy,  Manual  <^  Buddkim  (Uod. 
185a)^Chamben's  Cj/dop.  s.  v. 

N«g— n«.  8a«  NAOAMtniA. 

Nagdllah,  Sami-ei,  bes-Joseph,  ha-Ijcvi,  snw 
1  named  l/an-Moifld  (the  prince  or  chief),  a  Jewish  writer, 
was  bora  at  Conlova  in  He  was  a  \>u\n\  of  (  haju^ 

(q.v.),anda<»Bteinporar>  of  Ibn-danaih  When 
in  1016  nbbi  Cbanoeb,  under  whose  instruction  be  ac- 
({uired  pxtcnsive  Talmudical  learning,  died,  R.  Samuel 
sueceeiUnl  to  the  chief  rabbinate  of  S|>ain,  with  thetitk 


Nat^a  (a  Sanscrit  word  signifying /nair)  designates  '  „f  prince  (Nn>;iil>    Owing,  however,  to  the  intestine 
in  Hiudii  mythology  a  monster,  reganleil  as  a  deniigiHl,  j  war*  between  tlie  rival  Moorish  cliiefs  for  8U|>remacy, 
and  having  •  Imman  face  with  the  tail  oi  a  ser()ent 
and  the  expanded  Deck  of  a  cobra  de  capello.  The 
worship  of  the  snake-gods  is  termed  Naga  Panchami. 
These  "f  whom,  anii'iin  iIr-  IliinluN  VaMiki  it  the 

lord  and  Mui£ba  the  queen,  reside  in  n'gions  iinmc- 
diataljr  under  the  earth,  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  ex- 
Imtfflf  tnamna,  the  bUae  of  which  aupiiUcs  the  ab- 
sence of  the  solar  radiance.  The  race  of  tliese  beings  is 
Mid  i<i  liuvf  .iimiULi  from  Kasyaj)a  ('<|.v.),  in  onU-r  to 
pcopli-  the  ri'^;ions  lielow  the  earth  i  I'atala ).  'riic  prin- 
ciiial  Nagas,  of  which  there  are  aUmt  a  dozen,  an-  pro- 
pitiated with  oflcriii^  of  milk  and  ghee.  The  tlfth 
lunar  daf  of  Sravana  b  held  sacred  to  the  Nagoa.  On 
that  dav  ablutions  arc  performetl  in  the  |h«i1  sacred  to 
Vasiiki.  the  lord  of  tlu;  Nagas  IJy  oljMTving  thi^^  ccrc- 
niony  the  Xag.xs  are  pleased,  ami  the  voiarii  >  an  ln- 
lieved  U>  rest  Iree  from  the  dread  of  aerpeuts.  Sve  Mour, 
NiiM  AnKAeoii,  a.  v.;  Coleaian,  liuM  MglM,  p.  f54. 

Nagara,  I.siLvtL  bk>-Mh^i  a  Jewish  writer,  was 
a  native  ot'  Spain,  bvt  tlouhahed  at  Damascus  near  I  be 
dnoiiig  put  of  the  16th  eentiuy.  He  woe  •  cdebrated 
poet,  and  was  wont  to  attend  the  moaqtMe  to  collect 
their  musica]  tunes,  to  which  he  adapted  Hebrew  or 
Chaldec  verses.   Hia  WOrks  were,  rini?:T,  a 

collection  of  religious  poems  in  three  parts  (Isofet,  Ibtil ; 
Venice,  1C06):— SSrS  Tj^nr'a,  a  metrical  homily  on 
contempt  for  the  world  (^Venice,  i:>80,  1599) :— •''S'^'C 
The  Watm  of  /uni'!.  a  nflangf,  poetical,  epis- 
tolary', and  oratorical,  arrange«l  under  six  heads,  desig- 
liatnd  hy  the  wnten  mentioned  in  the  Bilde:  1. 
rf2-irt.  W.tlrnofSilonh ;  1.  r-n!":*;  -*3,  Watert  of  Qui- 
etude; 3.  nn"«"nT3  ""g,  WaUli  of  Stride,  A.  lix-B  "^"2, 
Wattn  of^BeJtgbist  6.  SHI  tQ,  CM  WtOtn;  & 
isitlir  \\\ilt>.<<  (Vi'iiirc,  li".",')!.  Sec  Fllrst, 
Biblioth.  Judiiica,  in,  1-  ;  l>c  llAfsai,  JfizinmiHo  ((iorm. 
transL),  p,  240;  Lindo,  /Usi,  of  the  Jew*  in  8p<tin,  p.  3<><>; 
Etheridge,  ltdrod.  to  Utbr.  Lit,  p.  462;  Margoliouth, 
Modem  Judaism  ImeetigtUed,  p.  245;  Joat,  Getck,  d.  Ja- 
dtnlfi.  'I.  f.  .SViUn,  iii,  275 ;  ( Irjitz,  Citrh,  d.  Judni,  ix,  421 , 
422;  l)<  iit/j*c!h,  Zui  Cttch.  d,  JmL  i'ofw,  p.  545;  Zunz, 
Zur  (JtAi  h.  u.  I.Ufnttur.  p.  229;  I.ileruturfjrtch.  d.  ly- 
lutgogalm  I'ortie  (Ikrl.  Wu>),  \^.\V^.    (IJ.  1*.  > 

Nagarjnna  or  Nagasena,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated Buddhistic  tcachon  or  patriarchs— tho  thir- 
teenth—according  to  some,  lived  aboat  400  years,  ac- 
cording to  otbeii,  aboat  MO  jean  after  the 'death  of 
the  Ititildha  Hakyamnni  (i.  e.  143  or  43  RC).  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  MAdhyaniika  school,  and  his  princi- 
pal disciples  were  Aryadevaand  Iluddliapalitn.  Aoi  ord- 
ing  to  the  tradition  of  the  Bnddhas.  h>-  wa.s  horn  in  the 
OOUtb  of  India,  in  a  Brabminical  family.  Kvcn  as  a 
ehUd  be  studied  all  the  four  Vedas ;  later  he  travelled 
throogh  various  countries,  and  became  proficient  in  as- 
tronomy, geography,  an<l  manu  al  nrti.  Ity  nu  ans  of 
the  last  he  bad  several  atnuruus  adventure^  which  end- 
ed in  tlw  death  of  three  companions  of  bis,  but  in  his 
own  repeotaafio,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Buddhut 
mendicant,  in  his  convendon  to  Buddhism.  Many  mir- 
arlr-H  are,  of  coupte,  attributed  to  his  career  ri''  j  ri>pa- 
gator  of  this  doctrine,  especially  in  the  south  of  iudio, 


many  inhabitants  quitted  Cordova,  among  whom  was 
also  Samuel  ha-Lcvi,  who  went  to  Malaga,  where  lie 
kept  a  druggist's  shop.    His  profound  knowledge  of 

Arnhian  litirature  an.l  lii-t  iK'aiitiful  writing  brought 
liim  to  the  notice  of  .Vlkas  iM  ii-Alarif,  prime  inininler  of 
Habus  ibn-Moskan  of  tJranada,  who  made  hitn  hi-*  sec- 
retary, and  on  his  death-bed  recommended  bis  sovereign 
to  li^  guide.!  by  him.   In  1090  he  wee  bimedf  made 
[•rime  niiiii>ti  T,  and  in  10.?7  s«'cured  the  crown  to  Tladia, 
the  eldest  son  ol  the  deceased  king,  although  the  gran- 
dcca  had  sought  to  plai  e  llalkin.  the  younger  son.  on  the 
t  Iminc  of  hia  father.  Nagdilah  zealously  cultivated  po- 
et ry  and  eeience,  in  which  be  himadf  esccdled,  and  to 
the  encouragement  of  which  he  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  his  wealth.    1  le  colhpcted  and  purchased  many  copies 
of  the  Talmud,  Mishna,  aii  i    (h,  r  liooks.  which,  to  di>- 
seminalc  learning,  he  distrihuioil  gratuitously,  anti  he 
was  the  indefatigable  patron  both  of  S|uinish  and  foreign 
authors.    Besides  a  treatioe  which  he  wrote  against 
Ibn-(ianscb  in  defence  of  hia  teacher  Chajug,  entitled 
ni^nn  ra*^n,  he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  ■ 
good  tieatiae  on  the  methodology  of  the  Talmud,  of 
which  a  condensed  German  translation  ia  given  by  Iln* 
ner  in  his  inlnnluction  to  the  treatise  Berukoth ;  he 
also  wrote  the  Son  o/Prmerit,  "'i^^a—j^  (or  parables), 
consisting  of  poema  wbldi  are  repreeented  aa  pcolband 
and  magnificent,  and  of  which  some  pieces  ore 
bv  Dukes  in  his  liiiMnitche  Olumenloe.    He  ll  slso 
said  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
(niirn        'b),  of  which  that  on  the  Book  of  Num- 
l>er.H  alone  is  pre»er\-cd  in  MSS.  (Bodleian  Uhc  lift 
152);  iiiid  ai  I  <»rding  to  Ibn-llzra  {i'ttod  MorOfitilLl 
Moxnaim,  pnS.)  be  wrote  also  a  grammatical  work 
oonsisdng  of  twenty-two  hooka,  entitled  "^^"H  ttD, 
which  AlM'n-F.zra  prai-cs  alK)ve  all  similar  efforts  that 
ha<l  prweded  it,  but  which  Is  also  lost.    Nag'blah  died 
in  lO.'io.    See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  14  np;  De  Kos-i, 
Bukmario  torico  dtjK  Autori  JSftm  (Germ,  transl.), 
p.  240  aq.;  firMtz,  <?eseii.  d.  Juden,  ri,  18  aq.;  Jost, 
Ceiich.  J.  Jii'h  nfh.  n.  ,.  S.  J.t.n,  5i,  HV, ;  Deasaoer,  Gnch. 
,1.  hrutlifrn  (Hreslan,  1H7()).  p.  28^1 ;  Braunschweiger, 
r,V..rA.  </.  Judrit  in  d.  Roman.  Stnttlni,  p.  :U  wp;  Lindo, 
//«/.  of  the  JtWM  m  Spaiiit  p.  49  aq.;  Fiiuj,  Srj>h,trdim, 
p.  174 ;  Da  Ooeta,  JmU  and  the  Gadtiet,  p.  252 ;  Eth- 
eridge, Introtl.  to  Ifrbr.  Literaturr,  p.  105,  247 ;  Margo- 
liouth,  M'xifrH  JurUiuiM  Inrrftiya/ed  (l/)nd.  1848),  p. 
24^1;  ."^K  ins.  lin.  i.|i  r.  AiriM  Liternfurf.  p.  1.%;  Dukco, 
BtdddHuche  Blumetdue  (Leipe.  1844),  p.  65,  58, 219,  and 
hU  R.  8am.  ha-Nagid     #.  Werte,  in  B*^^!?  Vj? 
illanov.r.  lH,",;ti.  ii,  1-10;   Delit/.-sh.  /ur  Gtfch.  d. 
.Iwl.  J'iUMf,  |).  144,  1  r>;  Munk,  Sumtiil  hn-Saffvl,  in 
his  notice  on  Al>u  i-N\  aiid  Merwan,  etc,  (  Par.  1851),  p. 
90-109;  (iriitz,  BlumetdeMe  Neuhebr.  JJicMtungem  (BreaL 
1W2),  p.  33;  KMmpf,  A'Mrmnlrifvsiiele  Poetk  Anda- 
Inu.trhrr  J>i'  l,f<  r  I  I'mu'tK'.  1«58\  p.  1  :>7  s<|. :  Sachs,  Re- 
lif/idif  I'iMitie  tier  Jiiilfii  in  Sjutniiii  {\Wt\.  1M4.'J),  p.  216; 
FUrst, /Mrw  antl  Chuldee  l.rjicon,  introd.  p.  xxviii; 
Kalisch,  Iltbrew  Grammar  (bond.  Mm ),  ii,  24  sq. :  K im- 
cbi.  Liber  RaHnim  (od.  Btesenthal  ct  I/jbrccbt  [Berol. 
!Kt7]  ,p.  xlci  •«].:  ('n'<M\.  r.fif/tiden  /Ur  JU.  GftcLu, 
LUerutur  ^DerL  1872),  p.  i>'J  sq.    (B.  P.) 
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Vtf^f^h  [wtlwr  Aan^]  (Sayyai  v. r. Sayai ;  comp. 
Sept.  Hayai  for  XogaM,  nu,  1  Cliron.  iii,  7),  one  of  the 
■nocftori  of  Christ  in  the  imlenMl  Un«,  the  Mm  of 
Muth  (ratber  of  Semei),  and  father  of       (Lake  ni, 

;  oim'.-|Miii<lui|j:  t<»  Nk.muaii  (h.  v."),  the  son  of  She- 
roaialt,  anU  father  of  EUoenai  iu  ibe  Daviilic  lineage 
(lGhnn.ia,»,»).  RCSfiO. 

ITmgOt,  Fit.v.v*,'*'**  -  CiiAHLKK,  a  Fi^iu'li  a.H't'tic 
writer,  waa  bom  at  Touts,  April  19,  1734.  Admitted 
into  the  congrcf^ation  of  the  prienta  of  8dnt>Salpiee,  he 

was  wnt  «!»  {inifcssor  of  thw>l<>fiA-  to  the  Si^minan-  of 
Xaiites,  Ik'  wa>>  ma<i<'  fmjwrior  of  tlic  Ihhim'  of  the 
I{<jlK'rtiiis  at  Paris  in  ITtl!'.  alii  rwarils  nf  tlif  Miiail  scid- 
inaiy  of  8aint-Sulpici?,  thou  director  of  the  large  wm- 
inaiy.  The  tcvolution  decided  him,  in  1791,  to  come 
to  this  coontiy  and  M'ttlc  at  Baltimore,  where  Pins  YI 
had  ju«t  crpatc<l  an  <  iii«4-o|>nl  comprising  at  that 
time  all  the  ttrriii-ry  ■  f  i]\r  I  nui,!  Staien,  At  the 
Monumental  City  he  MicceetliHl  in  egtablishing  a  wm- 
iiiar\-,  and  a  college  which  still  enjogrt  all  the  privile}^ 
of  a  univeiaitjr.  lie  retained  the  awnfement  of  these 
hooaea  till  the  year  1810,  when  he  waa  ohiifted  by  in- 
firmitie^  t.i  r<  si-ti.  H,.  at  BaUinioro,  April  9. 181(1. 
HIm  prineipal  writing's  are,  Htlnlum  tie  la  anivtrtion  de 
qutlqurs  I'rotttlanfs  (1791.  1794,  I"2mo) : — /.«  lUnirine 
de  CEcriUrt  tmr  kt  miracUs  (Paris,  1808, 8  vols.  12mo ; 
a  translation  of  an  English  work  by  George  Hay)  :— 
VU  df  M.  OlUr.  rin:  <h  S.!!„t-S>,fpic*  (1813,  Rvoi:  in 
manuscript  diSV-n-ni  tranalaliuns  of  works  of  Kngliidi 
piety.  See  Hoefer,  AiaHV.  Biog,  OMnUe,  a.  t. 

Nagpur  or  Nagpore,  an  oxte n-iivc  inland  province 
of  liriti>h  India,  iM  iou^tii^  in  its  civil  administration  to 
the  Bengal,  and  in  it.i  militar},-  to  the  Madras  prcsiden- 
qr*  Cittenda  imnaediately  north-east  of  the  Nixaro'a  do- 
niniona,  In  l*t.  170  ib'-fHP  6'  N.,  long.  7«°  S'-88o  10', 
and  has  an  area  of  7<'>.  I!!'.'  .'square  niilo,  w  itti  a  po|iiilation 
of  4,t5.'i<i,<H»U.  The  nurili  jiarl  of  the  |irovinie  i.t  nioun- 
tainnusk  in  character.  '1  he  climate  is  not  healthy,  and 
ia  cspe<:ially  insalubrious  in  the  extensive  tracu  of  low, 
OHnahy  land  which  abodod  in  thefMnvince.  The  <ionda, 
auppoaed  to  be  the  aborigines,  are  die  most  rrmarkahic 
dana  of  the  inhabitants.  They  rear  fowls,  sw  ine,  and 
bulTal"i  >;  liiit  their  c  ujiitrv,  forming;  llir  >4iiuh-cn.«t<  rn 
tracLs— about  one  thini  of  the  whole — is  covered  with  a 
dense  jungle,  swarming  with  tigera.  In  the  nose  fa- 
TDfed  diiUicta,  where  tlie  inhabitants  are  more  industri- 
ooa,  rice,  maize,  llax,«nd  other  aeeds  and  vegeublcs  arc 
extdisis  1  ly  cuUivalcd.  The  rajahs  of  N«;:pur.  mpuic- 
times  called  the  rnjahs  of  Ik-rar,  nde<l  over  a  stale 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  great  Mahratta  kingdom. 
Tlie  dynaaty,  howerer,  died  out  in  1868^  and  the  terri- 
tory eane  into  possearion  of  the  nritiah.  The  prorince 
has  five  divisions.  Its  capita),  Nri^'])ur.  ha.s  a  [M>|iula- 
lion  of  ll.'i,t)(JO.  Inclnsive  of  its  txteii.sive  suburbs,  it 
is  acven  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  no  impo^ 
tantedifioea.  The  great  body  of  the  inbabiianu  live  in 
thatched  nod  tenta,  intetapersed  with  treea,  which  pre- 
vent the  circidalion  of  air  and  secrete  moisture,  thus 
rendering  the  town  unnec«'!«!<arily  unhealthy.  Missions 
are  sustainetl  here  by  the  (')iurch  of  Knglond  and  other 
Pluteetaut  bodice^  but  liule  pnigresa  haa  aa  yet  been 
made  in  eon  verting  the  nativ«ar--Chamh<rs,  a.  v. 

Nag'a-Head  Conseontion  designates  the  ques- 
tionable wqr  in  which  Roman  Oatbolics  aaaert  that  the 
apeetolleal  meeearion  waa  prtaarvtd  in  the  ClmfFh  of 
Kniglaild.  The^'  aver  that  on  the  pa^i^iii^  of  the  t'lrsr 
Act  of  tfnifonnify  in  the  first  year  of  (|iiec'u  Kii/a- 
Iw  lli's  reii^n,  fourteen  hi«1io|>s  vaialiiif,'  tht  ir  seis.  and 
all  the  other  sees  excepting  that  of  iJandaff  being  va- 
cant, then  waa  a  dilBculiy  in  malntaintaig  the  hitherto 
mAnken  aoeocarion  of  Irfshopa  ftom  apoatolieal  times; 
and  that,  as  Kitehin  of  Llandaff  refused  to  officiate  at 
Parker's  consecration,  the  Protestant  iliviiies  |)rocurcd 
tbc  help  of  Soory,  a  deprived  bishop  of  the  reign  of  £d- 
waidiri,aiid  all  katinf  mrt  at  Um  Nagf»4icad 


in  Cheapaide,  tbey  knelt  befin«  Soory,  who  laid  a  tSbUt 

on  their  heads  or  shoultlersi.  «!ayin}r.  ■•  Take  thou  autliur- 
ity  to  preach  the  \V'or<l  of  ( ;o<l  sincerely ;" and  ihev  rooe 
up  biKho|i«  of  tlie  New  (  hurch  of  England  I  The  story, 
which  was  6r8t  told  by  a  Jemit,  Sacio  fiosco^  or  lloly- 
wood,  forty-fi\-e  years  after  the  event,  IntdUgent  Ito> 
manists  therris*  1\ es  deny.  Thus  it  is  discredited  by 
tlie  Komau  (  atlioiic  historian  Lingard,  and  is  carefully 
refuted  by  .SirA  pe  in  liis  life  of  Parker.  The  facta  cdT 
the  case  are  best  auted  in  arcbbtabm  Bramhall'a  ae> 
oomt  of  the  NairVHead  ftUe  (Worit,  p.  48<),  and  ia 
the  shortest  and  fullest  refutation  of  the  story:  "They 
say  that  archhishop  I'arker  ami  the  rest  of  the  Prxiti^ 
lant  liis||(.]is  in  the  boijinninf;  of  queen  KlizahethV 
reign,  or  at  least  sundry  of  them,  were  consecrated  at 
the  Nag's  Head,  in  Cheapade,  together,  by  bishop  8e»* 
ry  alone,  or  by  him  and  bishop  Barlow,  without  sermon, 
without  sacrament,  without  solemnity,  in  the  year  \i)!>9 
(but  they  know  not  what  day,  nor  before  wIihI  pulilic 
notaries),  by  a  new,  fantastic  form.  All  this  they  maitw 
tain  on  the  supfHwed  voluntary-  report  of  Mr.  Nc  ale  (a  sin- 
gle malicious  spy ),  in  private  to  hiaowa  paity,)an|{  after 
the  business  ])retendM  to  be  done.  We  my  that  arch- 
bishop Parker  was  r.iiiM  i-rnti  d  n!,iiie  at  luindK  ih,  in  the 
church,  by  four  bishops,  authorized  thereunto  by  ctjm- 
mission  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  scrnum, 
with  aacnuaentfWith  due  aolcnnitica,  on  the  17ih  dagr 
of  December,  A.D.  1559,  before  four  of  the  most  rminent 
public  notaries  in  Knixland.  and  partif  iilarly  ilic  .-.nic 
pidilii'  notary  was  principal  actuary  both  iit  laniinal 
pole's  consecration  and  archbishop  Parker's."  A\  c  may 
add  tbat  the  drctiou  took  place  in  the  chapter-bouse  at 
Canteilmry,  and  iha  eeoflrnatioa  at  St.  Maiy4e>Boncfa 
church  in  Cheajiside.  Scori',  then  elected  to  the  see 
of  Bedftird;  Parlow.  formerly  bishop  of  Wells,  then 
elcctcii  til  I  hi -ti  r ;  < i  nlalc,  fcrmerly  of  Exeter, 
and  never  renpiHiinted  to  any  see;  and  liodgkin,suflia> 
gan  of  Hereford,  were  the  episcopal  officers  who  ofltei» 
ated  at  the  consecration.  The  Nag's-IIead  story  prob- 
ably arose  from  the  company  having  possibly  gone  from 
Bow  chun  h.  after  the  coidlnnation,  to  lake  a  dinner  to- 
gether at  the  tavern  hard  by,  according'  t<)  the  prevail- 
ing  custom.  The  due  succession  of  bishops  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church  it  would  aeem  the  Kag's-Uead's  fable  haa 
never  proved  to  have  broken.  Prof.  Ddllinger,  at  the 
recent  I'ontrrcss  of  the  (lid  t'atht'liifi  at  Ilonn  i  Au^^ust, 
1?<7.')),  held  that  there  can  be  no  controversy  regarding 
the  legitimacy  of  Anglican  ordinations,  which  waa  qne^ 
tioned  laat  ^rcar  by  Orientals.  Ue  said  there  waa  no 
denbt  of  their  aucceasion.  When,  under  queen  Elisabctli, 
the  present  E|)i.sropal  Church  was  founded,  those  who 
disagreed  were  «lismis!ied,  and  discusi-ion  tumid  on  the 
legitimacy  of  archbishop  Parker's  nomination.  Of  thia 
there  was  no  doubu  It  was  proved  by  his  Journal,  ih« 
Regiatcr,  and  by  contemporary  hisieiy.  To  deiAk  ft 
would  be  Uke  the  doubting  of  the  man  who  sought  to 
show  that  Napoleon  I  wss  a  myth.    The  succession  of 

tlic  l!<itiii-h  Clmrrl  ild  In' dispiitcd.    Thinpt  had  oc^ 

currod  which  would  becs>me  formidable  w  eapons  if  any- 
body cared  to  use  them.  But  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  succesuon  in  the  Anglican  Cburrh.  See 
Conrayer.  Validity  oftk»  Or^aation$  a/tke  E»glitk  (Ox- 
ford, 184-1.  new  <'d.);  Ilaily.  (h  uiiivm  A  fif/linitmi  um  </e- 
Jenfio  (Loud.  1«70 ) ;  .Sianies,  JJi^t.  of'  the  }t>jtn-mtitit,n, 
iv,  (>91  sq.:  Wordsworth,  AVcta.  iii, n. ;  1  lard- 
wick,  CA. tAs /ir/oniMtfim,  p.  226;  Burnet,  y/ssC 
.)/'  Me  Ktforwatkm,  it,  6M;  Baxter,  CI.  ttitl.  pu  481 ; 
)  lojl.  lOr.  vi,  IfW;  r'A.  Itrr.  IW^  I  Joly  ',  p,  llfll  :  M,lh. 
liuar.  iiev.  1874  (Jaiu),  p.  lli'i.  iSee  also  I'AUkiut  t  urcA- 
bi»k»p\  (J.U.W.) 

yo.fttirf  ;  Sept, 

N«uiAm\  v.  r.  No/jaaA,  and  even  £(AAri ;  Vulg.  NaaUd / 
Auth.  Vera,  once  **  Kahanal,**  Jodk  xix,  15'y,  a  dly,  in 

the  tril>e  of  Zebuluii.  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (.losh. 
xix,  16),  but  inhabited  by 
Imd  (lndg.i,80kwhmclMi 
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with  in  •'Nboibe''  to  tiM  Ifanriie  UvttM  (Jotli.  zsi, 
86).  It  k  mentioiMd  between  Kiihlbh  and  Sbimroa 

EomUiM  erruneoufly  Incalc.x  it  K.  of  tlip  Jordan  (Ono- 
mofl,  a.  V.  N«(A«).  "  i'h*'  Jeruvik  iu  l  alumil  (  MttjilUih, 
chap,  i ;  Maater  HhrMi,  chap.  v).  a.H  quciU-*!  by  Schwarx 
iPaktL  172)  md  UeUad  ij'akttl.  p.  717),  uaeru  tbat 
Nahalal  (w  MakiM,  it  ie  in  tame  eopiet)  wai  in  pmi- 
Biblical  times  calk-*!  }fuhlul;  and  ihi«  Schwarz  identi- 
fi«>s  with  the  mixlorii  .\fiilut,  a  villat;e  in  the  plain  of 
Lixiracloii  iiiidor  thi'  iii<>uii(ain:<  which  cncloM  the  plain 
ou  the  Dortb,  four  miie*  west  uf  Nwar«tli,  and  two  {wm 
Japhiftf  en  IdcatMeetlon  ooaeomd  in  by  Van  <lv  VeUlc 
(Ifewir,  K  v.).  i )ne  I librcw  MS.  i  l^O  Ki-niiicoii  i  k  ui\» 
eewitcnuicc  to  it  by  rt>a<Ung  dsn's,  i.  e.  MiihaLtl,  ui 
Joeh.  xtA,  8&.  ir  the  town  waa  in  th«  greet  plain,  we 
can  undentand  why  the  lanelitei  wm  nnaUe  to  drive 
out  the  Canaanitea  tttm  it,  tinee  their  chariots  muet 
liavc  tu  oii  cxircniely  formidable  as  long  a»  they  re- 
nained  on  level  nr  smooth  graund"  ((Moith).  This 
lite,  Iwwever,  has  been  appropriated  hf  Bottcr  to  that 
of  the  aiii  it  iit  Maiiai.  Mt  <t|.  v.). 

Naha'llel  (lleb.  NachaUd',  b^'ibn^,  poueariiom  [or 
eolSCfy ]  nfGoi;  Sept  NaaXiifX  r.  r.  MtrtwiiX),  the  flfty- 

foiirth  enr.inii.nifnf  nf  th;>  Israelites  in  the  wtldernesn, 
between  Miiuaiiali  nnd  U.vnolh  (  Numb,  xxi,  I'.t) ,  a[)- 
parently  in  the  northiTii  |>.-irt  <>f  tlie  |ilaiii  Arl  Uainatlan, 
■outb-east  of  Jebcl  llumeh,  f»erha)>8  on  the  northern 
biBiwh  of  Wndy  Waleh  (l)urckhardt,  ii,  C36  ».  See 
ExoDB.  It  lay  beyond,"  that  ia,  north  of  the  Amoo 
(ver.  18),  and  between  Mattanah  and  Itamoth,  the  next 
after  liamolh  Iwing  l*ii«;;ati.  It  <I<m^  not  iK-cur  in  the 
cntak^e  of  Numb,  x.x.xiii,  nor  anywhere  l»csidcii  the 
pBWigr  qtioieii  alMjve.  Ity  Kuscbius  and  Jerome  {Ono- 
auat.  a.  v.  Naaiiel>  it  ia  noationed  aa  ckiee  to  tlie  Ar- 
non.  Mr.  Gtore,  in  Sorith'o  Diet.,  augseets  that  "its 
name  seems  to  imply  that  it  wji.i  a  ••trcaiii  it  >^ mly.  nnd 
it  i.i  not  imfioiuibly  preserved  in  that  of  the  W'ltdy  Kn- 
chrylr,  which  runa  into  the  Mojeh,  the  ancient  Anion,  a 
abort  diatanoo  to  the  eaat  of  the  plaoe  at  which  the  road 
Ixtweeo  RaMia  and  Aner  eraana  the  ravine  ef  the  lat- 
ter river.  The  name  Krir/n-yU,  when  written  in  Hebrew 
kttera  (nb'^nsst),  ia  little  mure  than  bsc^bna  tran»- 
poied**  Sw^  liowevefi  Ma^taxaii* 

Hahallal  (Joeh.  xxi,  S6).  flee  Nabalau 

Na'halol  (Heh.  \aJialor,  b^nj.  patturf:  .Sept. 
VooXmX  v.  r.  Evafifiav  and  Aoiiavd ;  Yidg.  A'aalot),  a 
atif  htly  dtffin«nt  orthograptiy  (Jodg.  ^  M)  %ir  the  name 

Naiiai.ai.  (<{.  V.  I. 

Na'iuun  (ileh.  Xuch'timy  enp,  eoMoUUioH;  Sept. 
Saxift  V.  r.  Nayaf;/,  }ia\,j),  a  biolhw  of  ITodiah.  the 
iK?<  on>l  or  Jewish  wife  of  Mercd;  ami  "  fntlicr"  of  Ki  ilnh 
and  E«ht«moa  (1  Cbron.  iv,  19).  B.C.  puet  ItilU.  He 
•aeou  to  have  bees  tba  aaoie  eaUed  IsmMi  (q.  t.)  in 
ver.  17.    .S-c  Mkkkd. 

Naiuua'aai  (ileb.  A'aekamm^',  "^S^na,  rqimt- 
tHf  or  eampatmamOt ;  Sept  VatpavH),  one  oTthe  Jews 

who  retuninl  with  Zerublialxl  fnim  the  ca|itiv'uy  i  Ni  h. 
vii,  't  ).  U.C  aJti.  ilia  name  u  omitted  iu  the  {larallel 
listorEaniii,t. 

Na'haral  |  others  .VoAor'ttf  or A'aAorvf]  (1  Cbron. 

xi,  39;.    }5ee  N.uiARi. 

NnhnraYm    See  ARA»>NAHAnAtii. 

KftlWll  (Hdk  JVbelorajr',  nyn,  morrr;  Sept. 
yiaapai  v.  r.  Na^p;  Vulg.  AViarr/j;  .\.  V.  |  in  later ed.  ] 
"Nahar"  [the  more  correct  form}  in  I  Chnm.  xi.  :t9: 
S«pt.  Saxapat;  Vulg.  \akarm  in  2  8em.  xxi'd,  87),  a 
Uerotbitc^  on*  of  David'*  chieftaina,  and  armor-bearer 
orja«b,oonorZeraiah  (lChioil.»,89;  2Sani.zxiii, 
37).    R.C.  cir.  1018. 

Na'haah  (Meb.  'fn;.  f^qu-nt,  as  often ; 

Sept.  Naac;  Juacph.  Saaenja  \tili;.  Mad*),  the  name 


aftnopmoM,  Fortheci^orNahaah(Aath*Vef>.X 
Chmn.  It,  IS,  nMf|;.>,  see  Ia-xahabh. 

1.  A  king  of  the  Ainmnnites.  near  the  lif^^jimioif  of 
Saul'areign.  lit '.  lu'.'J.  A  niesna^c  canu- Irooi  the  |iei>- 
ple  uf  Jabe!<h-;;it(-uil  M>lii'itiii^  irainetliate  help  ui;aini«t 
the  deroe  hoatiiity  o(  this  Ammooitisb  chief,  lli;  baa 
appaiwilly-  aequiNd  a  name  fix  lua  military  achiev«> 
ments  before  directing  an  assault  against  the  city  of 
Jabe«h  f!>ce  1  Sam.  xii,  13);  for  iboiigh  it  wa!i  a  well- 
foriitieil  place,  nnd  the  l.tr^jeni  town  in  tin  tr:iii~i'ir.|ani' 
territory  of  Manaaach,  the  itibabitanta  seem  lu  have 
thought  it  a  hopelesa  matter  to  eontcnd  agninit  so  fin^ 
midablc  an  ailvefiaiy.  Thagr  wen  londj  to  anlnit  to 
hia  supremacy  if  be  would  enter  Into  covenant  with 
them  on  somewhat  reasonable  terms;  l  u!  .i-  In  .  in  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  |>owcr,  declared  he  would  uuist  on 
plucking  out  all  their  right  eyes, and  casting  it  as  a  re> 
proaeb  on  Israel,  the  inbabitanta  ware  obliged  to  appeal 
to  their  Mow-countiynen.  The  mutilating  barbarity 
pnpotied  to  the  inhabitants  of  JalH'«h-;ril( mi  by  Nnhni^h 
is  a  practice  that  was  formerly  very  oonmion  in  the 
Eaat  Mr.  Ilanway,  in  his  Joumey  in  J'ertin,  givea 
several  instances  of  it.  iSee  Evn.  Acoordiogly  the  in> 
habitants  of  Jabeslndlead  obtained  a  Iraee  of  seven 
days,  and  dexpatcherl  me^senge^»  to  (itbeati  to  iiiffirm 
.Saul  of  their  extremity  (1  Sam.  xi.  14).  .Saul  felt  the 
grcatneiHM  of  the  emer-.,'<  iii  y,  nml  took  pnnnpi  men^uren 
to  relievo  the  place  and  di-^^timtit  the  army  of  Nahasb, 
.See  J.\BicsH<oiLCAt>.  In  this  he  was  perfectly  soceem 
ful;  and  neither  Nahasb  nor  hia  people  ventured  any 
more  to  attack  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Saul.  See 
SAtJU  If  we  might  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Josephun 
'  (.1  tt/.  vi,  5, 3),  Nahash  himself  fell  in  the  rout  that  en- 
'  sued.  Hut  of  thU  the  sacred  narradveisaaliNiyaitalt; 
and  the  pnbafaili^  is  (far  wn  have  no  rsaaon  to  Mppoae 
Nahash  to  bare  been  an  oflldal  demgnatton  or  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  Ammonid  -)  thni  tlic  Nahn^li 
whom  Said  discomlited  was  the  i«ame  who  aflerwantM 
8howe<l  kindness  to  Daviii.  How  tbia  kfaMlness  waa 
exhibited,  or  at  what  particular  tia^wa  are  not  told; 
bat  wo  eaa  have  little  doubt  that  it  oeeuiwt!  aoeae  tine 
(luring  the  fierce  persecutions  whirh  Oavid  endure<l  at 
the  hands  of  .Saul, when  the  king  of  .\mmon,like  the  king 
of  Hath,  might  deem  it  a  stroke  of  policy,  in  respect  to 
Saul,  to  befriend  the  man  whom  be  waa  punning  aa  an 

that  It  consisted  In 


his  having  afforded  jirotei-tion  to  one  of  David'ji  bnilh- 
ers,who  ewajied  alone  when  family  were  masMcred 
by  tlie  trcat'licroiiH  king  of  Moab,  to  wlK»se  onre  Ibey 
bail  l>een  intrusted  by  David  (1  .Sam.  xxii,  S,  4),  and 
who  foimd  an  aqrhnn  with  Nahasb.  (See  the  MUrmk 
of  R.  Tanchum,  as  quoted  by  S.  Jarehi  on  2  8am.  x,  S.) 
See  David.  David  was  not  unmindful  of  the  kimlneaa 
he  ha»l  n'reivtsl  from  Naha^<b  ;  and  wisliiiii;  to  niliivate 
peaceful  relations  with  his  son  and  succet<wir  llnnnn.  he 
seatmessengera  to  condole  with  him  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Nahash  (2  8am.  x,  2>.  By  the 
folly  of  Hamm  this  well-meant  embassy  turned  into  the 
iK  ca-iiiii  I'f  a  Mi..i.iy  «  .ir.  «  l.irh  placed  Pavid  for  a  time 
in  some  in'ril,  but  from  wtiich  he  at  la.sl  emerged  com- 
pletely triumphant.    Si-e  Ham  N. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  history  of  David's  flight  fnm 
the  picaenee  of  Abaahnn  of  a  '*Shobi,  the  son  of  Na- 
hash of  I'abliah  of  the  rhililrrii  of  Ammon,"  roming 
along  witii  otbent  to  l)a\  i<l  at  Maliaiiaiii),  vviib  AkxI 
and  refre^llnll•nt.1  {i  Sum.  x  vii, '.'7  'J'.t  >.  It  is  (Kissible 
that  this  was  a  son  of  Nahash,  the  former  king,  though  . 
it  oannoe  bo  ragarded  aa  at  aU  certain.  That  an  An> 
raonite,  however,  should  at  such  a  time  have  so  readily 
proffered  his  lilterality  to  David  a  Hiriking  proof  that 
even  after  the  terrilile  .\niinouii  i^h  war  iIk  T''  -u\\  \wr>- 
tioflotus  acuung  the  children  uf  Ammoa  which  i4uud  well 
affected  to  the  person  and  the  cause  of  David  ^afa^ 
baim;  Smith).  SeaSaoM. 

2.  A  person  mentioned  once  only  (2  Sam.  xrlLSS)  in 
dialing  ll»e  fiarentagc  or.\nia.Mi,  the  commander-in-chief 
i  of  AbaakMu's  army.   Araasa  is  there  said  Ui  have  been 
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the  son  ([xrhaps  illeptimato)  of  a  certain  libra,  by 
Abigail,  "  daughter  of  Nahash,  and  sister  ( Akx.  Sept. 
hntlur)  to  Zcniub."  il.C.  ante  1028.  By  the  gcn- 
9»}offy  of  1  Chrao.  ii,  16  it  appcan  that  Zcniiih  and 
Altiicail  wore  sisiterii  of  David  and  lUc  <atif  r  chiMn  n  i-f 
Jvmie.  The  question  then  nriwN.  llnw  couUl  Aliipiil 
have  been  at  the  same  time  daiiglittT  of  Nahash  and 
tfMer  to  the  children  of  Jeate?  To  thia  four  anawen 
nay  be  giToi: 

1.  The  iiiii>  er!wd  trailition  of  the  rabbins  is  that  Na- 
baab  and  .hi-av  wvre  idcniiral  (see  the  citation:;  from 
the  Talii)i;<i  in  yivynT,  'SnUr  Olani, 'xj'j ;  nl.->o  .It  rimc. 
Quirtt.  JJtbr.  ad  loc.).  "  Nahash,"  says  .S»lomon  Jarchi 
(in  his  commentary  on  2  Sam.  xvii,  25),  "  was  Jcsso  the 
father  of  David,  because  he  died  without  ain,  by  the 
counsid  of  the  serjH  iit"  (nacka*h) ;  i.e.  by  the  infirmity 
of  bi»  falh-n  Iniman  n:iiur<'  only. 

2.  Tlie  e\)ilanatioii  tirei  put  forth  by  I'ruf.  Stanley 
(/7ur.  n/ihe  Jewuk  Church,  ii,  50),  that  ifdnrii  was  the 
king  of  tb«  Anmoaiicak  and  (bat  the  aane  woman  had 
first  been  hia  wife  or  concubine— in  which  caiiaciiy  she 
hii'\  tjivcn  hirtli  to  Ahitrail  anil  Zeruiah — and  after- 
\%ar<U  wile  to  .U'Aite,  and  the  mother  of  his  chikireii.  lu 
this  manner  Abigail  and  Zeruiah  would  tie  sisters  to 
David,  without  lieiiig  at  the  8Mie  line  daughten  of 
Jeaae.  Thia  baa  In  ita  fkror  the  inurded  atatenent  of 
1  ("liron.  ii,  Ki  that  the  two  women  were  not  them- 
m.'lve:<  .leivK-'s  chililn  n,  Imt  .sisi«  rs  of  his  children;  and 
the  im|irobability  (oilur"  im'  exlreniejof  so  close  a  con- 
nectioo  between  an  laraelite  and  an  Ammooitiah  liing  is 
alleviated  by  Jcaae^  known  deaeent  from  •  Modriteas, 
and  by  the  connection  which  hai  l>een  shown  nlwvc  to 
have  exittc*!  Ix'twei-n  David  and  Nahash  of  Anmion. 

3.  A  lliinl  {KWisiblc  ix|>laiintiiin  i^  that  Naha^ll  was 
the  name,  not  of  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former  husband  of  his 
wife,  bat  of  bia  wife  heraeld  Then  ia  nothini;  in  the 
name  to  prevent  ita  bciny;  borne  equally  liy  citlicr  acx, 
and  other  Itistancett  may  be  qitotcd  of  women  who  are 
given  in  the  genealoixic.-i  a.«  tlic  dauyhtens  not  of  thi  ir 
fathers,  but  of  their  moilu  r.H:  e.  g.  MehetaU  l,  daughter 
of  Matretl,  daii;:hi(  r  of  Mezahab.  Sti'l  It  seems  very 
imprabaUe  tiuit  Jeaae'a  wife  would  be  auddcnly  intnidcd 
into  the  fuuratire,  as  she  la  if  tbia  bypotheMa  be  adopt- 
ed (Smith.     \  V 

4.  Tlic  nio>t  natural  .Hnp)>osition  under  all  the  circum- 
atances  \*  that  Abigail  and  Zeruiah  were  sisters  of  Da- 
vid merely  on  the  mother's  side:  and  that  the  mother, 
befofe  ahe  beeame  the  wife  of  Jeaae,  bad  beoi  married 
to  some  person  (apparently  an  Israelite,  l)ut  otherwise 
unknown  )  named  Nahash.  to  w  lujm  nhe  had  b<;rnc  Abi- 
gail and  Zeruiah.  Thi*  m  ems  to  be  countenanceil  by 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  th^  are  mentioned  in 
Che  gBMatoffy  of  Cbienlcfca  net  ••  3mt**  dURbten, 
but  as  David's  si.-ders — aa  if  their  nbltlonship  to  him 
were  what  alone  vuiilkd  them  to  a  plaoe  iu  it  (Fair- 
baiiii,  a.  v.). 

Na'hath  (Ileb.  Nadk't^kt  nilS,  mf,  aa  oilea),  the 
aame  of  three  men. 

1.  (Repl.  Vax^,  Gen.  nxvi,  19;  Vax^,  ib.  17; 
Vox*^-  '  ("hron.  i,  :5'.)  The  tir>t  nameil  of  the  four 
sons  of  Ketiel.  the  aon  of  ilsau,  and  a  prince  (A.  V. 
'*duke"  i  among  tlw  £doBiltaa  (Geo.  zaxvi,  18,  IT). 
B.U  cir.  ltf90L 

2.  (Sept.  Kmv^  v.  r.  Kv^,  Nad5.)  A  Kobath- 
Ite  I.»  vitc.  M>i\  of  Zophai  or  Zuph,  and  anrestnr  of  .Sam- 
uel the  prophet  (I  Chron.  vi,  26).  IW.  cir.  12H0.  He 
is  the  same  with  TOAH  (1  Chnn.vl,M)  and  ToBV  (1 
8am.  i,  I). 

3.  (  Sept.  \ni^.)  A  Tvpvite,  appointed  by  Hejiekiah 
one  ol  thr  1 1\  1  r-i  i-rs  nl'  f>ai  n  d  o(r<Tiii;;s  in  llic  Ti  inple 
under  Cuiioniah  and  bhimci  (i  Chrou.  xxxi,  13^.  B.C. 
dr.  725. 

Nahavendl,  Brmjamin  i  i  nOIosm  ';'':3'':3 
'^1S'<n3  ns «i),  a  celebrated  Jewish  commentator  of  the 
Kanite  aectjAooriahed  about  AJ>.800,and  derived  hia 


name  from  his  native  place,  Nahavend,  in  ancient  Me- 
dia. He  not  only  immortalized  bis  name  i^  effecting 
a  reformation  and  conioUdatkw  in  the  opinioiie  of  bk 
sect,  and  by  bang  next  in  importance  to  Anan,  the 
foundi  r  of  this  sect,  but  he  prratly  disfin(,'iiislinl  )iim- 
•elf  a.'i  an  expositor  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture*.  He 
wrote  (in  Hebrew),  A  Commmlary  on  the  I'mtatmek^  in 
which  he  iUostratea  the  Moaaic  cnactmenta  by  copioin 
descriptiona  of  the  naBaen  and  coatoma  of  the  East 
(comp.  T'lnsker,  I.ikitif  Kadmoniolh,  p.  "2,  ,Apj>endix) : — 
.1  Comriinitiirif  on  J/ainh,  in  which  he  denies  the  !»up- 
|)ovd  Metmiaiiic  projdiecies  (comp.  Jephet  on  Isaiah 
liii)  -.—A  Vommentarg  on  tie  Book  oj  JJtmiet,  in  which 
i/'/y*  (xH,  IS)  are  made  t»  mean  ftan  (eMBfh  Piaiker, 
tUiilp.82,  Appendix;  Jephet,  at  end  of  Daniel):— I  Com- 
mentary on  Ihf  Ftre  Mnfilldih  Canticleis,  limh.  E»- 
tln  r.  lamentations,  and  1>  ■  li-i.istov-  iiUirpnting  the 
first  and  last  of  these  ailegorically.  I'iiiaker  \fJbid,  p. 
109-111,  Appcadx)  islfaaa  qwdmeaor  tiiia  eemawata- 
ry.  the  MS,  of  which  exists  in  the  Paris  librarc :—  A 
Book  of  Commandt  (r^2Cia  *^B9)y  iu  which  he  pro- 
pounds the  Karaitic  mode  of  explanation  of  Scriptare, 
in  opposition  to  the  Rabbinic  exp«i«ilion» :  —  Thr  Book 
of  Le^  J-MietmmU  ('^3''??  O),  also  called  reti;;^ 
Tkt  TVOate  ^BagMBafii,  wbidi  (reala  eadn- 
sivrly  of  the  ftenal  and  civil  laws  of  the  Iklosaic  rinle, 
jtrinted  at  F.iipatoria.  lKt4.  liesides  these  exej^eiical 
and  prat  tical  works,  Nahavendl  seems  also  to  have  com- 
posed a  dogmatic  work,  which  contains  speculatione 
about  God  md  creation  and  the  aouL  The  aoul,  in  bia 
view,  has  no  separate  e\i«tcnce,  hut  is  only  part  of  the 
IkkIv,  and  can  exi«H't  no  life  ami  n<)  retribution  a]>«rt 
from  iiN  Ixwiily  connection,  (owl  comes  into  no  imme- 
diate relation  with  the  wttrld.  His  creation  and  provi- 
dence are  all  thnrngb  mediators,  second  causes,  spiritoal 
forces  (oi'vfl^uir),  words  (Xoyoi),  angels  of  various  kinds 
anil  degrees,  Nahavendl  denieti  that  Hod  spoke  direct- 
ly to  Moses,  or  that  any  word  had  rouio  to  [talriarchs 
or  prophets  from  one  loo  exalted  for  all  humati  inter- 
course, and  would  allow  no  antbroponmrphic  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  DatuMk  la  aeveral  minor  points  of 
practice  he  departed  fmm  the  teaching  of  Anan,  par* 
ticularly  as  to  ittf  oliw  rvanco  of  the  Sablkstb.  the  kill* 
ing  of  the  |kat<chal  lamb,  and  the  validity  of  the  marriafa 
twnd.  A  lawful  marriage,  according  to  Nahavendl,  r»> 
quirea  more  than  panrbase,  oontiact,  and  cohabitation; 
it  most  have  the  pfcHminaties  of  betrothal,  takioy 
home,  bridal  presents,  religinns  covennnt,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  wiiiit-'>os,  t<i  Ih-  lawful.  That  the  services 
which  he  nndcred  for  the  can-c  o(  i-o-n  ligionists 
were  highly  appreciated  by  ihtm  may  be  seen  from  the 
fhet  that  in  eonacquenee  of  bia  acriptural  teaching  iliey 
discardeil  the  name  Ananites,  and  benceforth  called 
thcmaelves  Karailts  { C"Jt"ipX  ^  •>  Scriptvralult,  or 
Bem-Mikra  (mp'Q  ^33),  BaaMlikm  Onp«  '^TZ\ 

followers  nfthc  nihlc,  in  coBliadistiii'  tidn  to  the  lUutlt 
ha-Kubala  {jyszpf\  "^^^SX  feUuwers  of  iraditioiu 
See  flaaiker,  LSMt  JTodiaoNMl,   44  aq.;  Ftnt,  JBW 

Jwlmcit,  iii,  15;  id.  Iht*  flnfilme  Zfilalter  der  KnrSi' 
Schen  l.itfiutur,  Brnj.  yn/iiitrmdi,  in  i^iiUxilh-Jilatt, 
VUfi,  p.  8G;  id.  (Ifi/i.  <l.  Kiiiiiriifiiinif,  i.  71  157 
aq. :  (iinsburg.  in  Kilto'a  Cj/civp.  s.  v.;  icl.  The  Ka- 
riiiie*,  their  I/istorjf  and  LUeraturc ;  (Jrutz,  <;r*rh.  J. 
Juden,  V,  203  sq.,  451  sq.,  4C8  sq. ;  Joel,  GtKh.  d.  Jtukulk, 
H.  a.  Sthtn,  ii,  344.   See  Karaitbs.    (Ek  P.) 

Nahlrf  (Heb.  KaMf,  'Wi,  kkUmt  Sept  Vofit 

V.  r.  Nfii^n;  Vidi;.  .\'iifiiil!''^,  the  son  "f  Vnphsi.  of  the 
iriljc  of  Naphtali ;  one  of  the  twelve  s)>ie»  sent  by  Moses 
to  exploie  the  land  of  Cmaan  (Nnmb.  xiii,  14).  BlC 
1667, 

Na'lior  (HcU  Nachor',  n'tns,  ntortii^;  ScpU  and 
N.  T.  Noy^;  JoatfAaa  VavApiKX  Ta%.  Kaekgrt  A. 
Y. "  Nachor,"  JoBh.  xxiv,  S{  Udn  iii,  84),  the  aaaw  of 
two  men. 
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1.  8oa  of  t>erug,  father  of  Tenth,  and  grandfather  of 
Aimham  (G«n.  S,  92-25 ;  Luke  iU«  S4).   He  died  at 

the  age  of  148  jreara.    liC\  2174. 

2.  (imnitdon  of  the  preceding,  bein^  a  ton  of  Tenih, 

and  brother  of  Abraham  and  Hiiraii  Mien,  xi,  ■.'•'i;  .Itwh. 
xxiYf  i).   The  order  of  the  name  of  Terah  in  not  im> 


No  certain  traces  of  the  name  of  Nahor  have  beea 
fMogaiseil  in  Meaopotamia.  Ewold  (Geiekic^e,i,BS!l) 
pfoposes  Haditha,  a  town  on  the  Eopbratee  joat  abot* 

Hit,  and  bearing  the  addition^  name  vtet-Naurtt ;  thu 

another  place,  liki  wj*!'  c.illeii  rl-Xit'inn,  mi'iitlotuil  by 
some  Arabian  geographers  aa  lying  farther  north ;  and 


OBNEALOOY  OP  ABRAHAM'S  PAHILT. 
Terali 


1 


Abruhjm 


MUcah  to  NauoB  to  Reuraab 

!  


Uaran 


I  I 
Hax  Bnz 
(I.e.  U«) 


Isaac 


Jtib.  SUhtk 


— i  ^  7f 

(father  of 
Chaadim,  or 
Chaldawna). 
Aram 


Jldlapb. 


Betiii 


lid 


Tebah, 
Onhain, 
Thahaab, 
Maaeak 


Lot. 


Mitcah. 


(Ram. 
Jobz]tid.qk 


r 


La  ban 
I 


Uebckuli  to  laaac 
^     \  ^ 

Baaa.  Jacob. 


pn-h.ihly  invrrteil  in  the  narrative;  in  which  rnse  Nft- 
iior,  iii^icail  of  being  younger  than  .-Vbrabam,  wat  really 
oldi  f.  Ik( '.  ante  2 1G3.  lie  married  Milcah,  the  daughter 
of  hia  biolh«r  Uaran ;  and  when  Alwaham  and  Lot  mi- 
grated to  Canaan,  Nahor  lamaiaed  bdiiod  In  the  land 
of  bis  birth,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Euphrates — the 
bouii  Liry  lx>tween  the  Old  and  the  New  World  of  that 
early  aj;e— and  t^.Tlhi  rcii  Uin  family  nroumi  him  at-  the 
acpuichro  of  his  father  {ilvii.  xi,  27 Si;  contp.  2  Sam. 
xjx,87).  Coupling  thia  with  the  »tateroent  of  Judith 
v,K  and  the  uni venal  Maditian  of  the  Eaat,  that  Terab'a 
departure  from  Vr  waa  a  nliaqiiUliment  of  fake  wor- 
ship, an  aildilional  force  is  given  to  tli"  im  iiti' m  ot'  •■  the 
god  of  Nahor"  (Gen.  x.xxi,  63)  aa  diaiitu  t  iroiu  the  tiod 
of  Abrabam'a  deaceodanta.  Two  generations  later  Na- 
bor'a  family  weia  oertainly  Uxing  at  Uaran  (Geo.  xxviii, 
10;  xxht,  4).  Uke  Jacob,  and  alio  like  Ishmael,  Na- 
li.ir  w.n  the  father  of  twelve  .«(iiif ;  anil  fur  lifr,a8  in  the 
eaiie  of  Jacob,  eight  of  them  were  the  children  of  his 
wife,  and  four  of  a  concubine,  iieumah  (<icn.  xxii,  21- 
24).  Special  care  ta  taken  in  apeakiim  of  the  lagitimate 
branch  to  apecify  Ita  descent  fmn  Mtkah— "the  eon  of 

Miiiah.  wliicli  >ti''  brtrc  unto  N'ribur."  It  was  tn  this 
pure  mill  iinxiiJiiu'l  race  tliat  Abraliain  and  lU-lH'kah  in 
turn  liriil  recourse'  lor  wives  for  tlieir  sons.  But  with 
Jacob's  tiigbt  from  Uaran  tlie  iatercouise  ceased.  The 
beapof  atonaa  which  ha  and  **  Laban  the  Syrian"  erect- 
ed on  Mount  (iilead  (Gen.  xxxi,  46)  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  at  once  the  tomb  of  their  past  coimection 
anil  tbc  li!irrier  again.<«t  its  continuance,  liven  at  that 
time  a  wide  variation  had  taken  place  not  oidy  in  their 
Ungu.ige  (ver.  47),  but,  aa  it  would  secro,  in  the  OI^|ect 
Of  their  wonh^  The  '<God  of  Nahor"  appean  aa  a 
dladaec  dit^ity  fWwi  the  '*God  of  Abraham  and  the 

Faar  of  Isa.ic"  (ver.  r»3).  Donbtlc*.'*  this  was  one  of  the 
•'other  giHLt'  which  b«'fi>re  the  call  of  Abraham  were 
worshipped  by  the  family  of  Terah,  whose  images  were 
in  Baehel'a  poeaeerioa  during  the  oonrcteoce  on  Gilead, 
and  which  had  to  be  diaearded  before  Jaoab  could  go 
into  the  prejvnce  of  the  "(Jod  of  Itethel**  (Gen.  xxxv, 
2:  coin]),  xxxi,  13).  Henceforward  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  families  is  most  sharplydrawu  (as 
in  the  olluaion  of  Josh,  xxiv,  2j,  and  the  desoendanta  of 
Nahor  caa6ne  their  oomnraaicationa  to  their  own  im- 
mediate kindrttd,  or  to  the  members  of  other  non-f^rael- 
iti^th  trilw*,  as  in  the  case  of  .Fob  the  man  of  Lz.  and 
his  friends,  Mliliii  ilic  li  i/iti'  of  the  kindreil  of  Ham, 
J^ipbax  the  Teroanite,  and  iiildad  the  Sbubite.  M»ay 
canturiea  later  David  appears  to  have  coom  into  collision 
— aoaMtimea  friendly,  sometimes  the  reverse — with  one 
or  two  of  the  more  remote  Nahorita  tribes.  Tibhath, 
probably  i<b'iiiic;il  with  Ti  liah  .-iii'I  Maacah,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  n-lniion  of  bis  wars  on  the  easteni  frontier 
of  Israel  (1  Chmn.  xviii,8;  xix,6)t  and  the  mother  of 
Abaalom  either  belonged  la  or  waa  connected  with  the 
JattaroftiMabMn) 


Xac/irftn,  which,  however,  seems  t"  lie  out  of  Mesopo- 
tamia to  the  east.  Others  have  nicnii<Mirtl  .Vaard^, or 
Sehardtu,  a  town  or  ^Mrict  in  the  ncigbb<irh<M)d  oftha 
above,  celebrated  aa  the  aita  of  a  colk^  of  the  Jewn 
(Soiiihi  /Met  tfOtogr.  %r»  Haaeda).— Snith,  eur. 

IVall'allOll  (HekiVadUlm',  ^idnStMremr;  Sept. 

and  X.  T.  SanrTftuji',  but  \aaaauii',  N'lnnb.  i,  T;  A.  V. 
"  Naushon,"  E\<xi.  vi,  23;  "Naaaon,"  MatU  i,  4;  Luke 
iii,  32 j,  the  aon  of  Aminadab,  and  prince  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Judab  (aa  be  ia  atyled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah, 
1  Chfon.  ii,  10)  at  the  time  of  the  HtSt  nnmbeiii^  in  the 

wilderness  (Exo<l.  vi, '.'.T;  Numb.  i.  7,  etc.).  B.C.  I(;."i7. 
I  lis  sister,  Elisheba,  was  w  lie  to  Aaron,  and  hb  son,  Sal- 
mon, was  husband  to  lUhab  after  the  taking  of  Jericho. 
From  Eltsheba  being  deacribed  aa  "aiater  of  Naaahoo," 
we  may  Infer  that  he  waa  a  penon  of  eonaiderable  nola 
and  dignity,  which  his  apiviintment  ns  ono'  of  tba 
twelve  princes  who  assisted  .Mom-s  and  .Varun  m  taking 
the  census,  and  who  were  all  "  renowned  of  the  ciin^'re- 
gation, . . .  beads  of  thuuaauda  in  laraeV'  >bows  him  to 
hare  been.  Noleaaeonipieaoaalbrhighnukaadpoal- 
Uon  does  he  appear  in  Numb.  ii,3;  vii,  12;  x,  14.  where, 
in  the  encampment,  in  the  ofTerings  of  the  ]irinces,  and 
in  the  onler  oC  march,  tlie  first  place  is  a-ssi^ned  to  him 
as  captain  of  the  hoi«t  of  Judab.  Indeed,  on  these  three 
laat-aamed  occasions  he  appears  aa  the  flnt  man  in  tha 
atata  next  to  Moecs  and  Aaron,  whereas  at  the  census 
he  CO  noes  after  the  chiefs  of  the  trilios  of  Reuben  and 
Simeon.  Nabshon  died  in  the  wilderness,  according  to 
Numb,  xxvi,  tV4,  Go,  but  no  further  particulars  of  his  liCa 
are  given.  In  the  N.  T.  he  occurs  twice,  viz.  in  Matt, 
i,  4,  and  Lake  iii.  82,  ia  the  geneakiRy  of  Christ,  where 
hIa  lineage  in  the  pnoadlog  and  IbUowing  desoenu  b 
evidently  copied  from  Bath  ir,  18-SO;  1  CHiinn.  ii,  10- 
12. — .Smith,  8.  V, 

Na'hum  (Ileb.  Xachum',  Cins,  eotuolalion ;  a  nama 
likewise  found  as  sn3  in  the  rhiirnician  inscriptions, 
[Gcscniua,  Mumm.  I'han.  p.  134, 137] ;  and  in  the  form 
Naoi'/ioc  in  a  (ireck  inscription  given  by  Biickh,  Corp. 
Imci:  iv,  3;  .Sept.  Naot'/i;  comp.  Luke  iii,  26),  tha 
seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement ofboth  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  (In  this  and 
the  f'llloyviist:  article  wa  make  nre  to  a  OMMMcrable  ex- 
tent of  tli.it  K'iven  in  Smith's  Dkl,  nffke  Bihlr,  n.  v., 
with  additions  from  other  sources.)  f>f  the  nntbnr  him- 
self we  have  no  more  knowledge  than  ia  affurded  us  by 
the  scanty  title  of  Ma  book^  «tha  book  of  tha  vision  of 
Nahum  the  Elkoshite,"  which  ijtves  no  indication  what- 
ever of  his  date,  and  leaves  bis  origin  obvnre.  The 
site  of  I-.ll\o•^b.  bis  naiive  |ilaee,  is  diiputeil.  --'inie  plac- 
ing it  in  (ialilee,  with  Jerome,  who  was  shown  the 
ruina  bgr  bis  guide  {Pntm,  in  \a^^ ;  so  C>Til  (ad  loc). 
GnanmaH  Itienlly  ■^viUage  of  Nahum,"  is  supposed 
to  bsva  darired  ita  itanie  Ihrni  the  prophet.  Scbwan 
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^Deter,  Pal.  p.  IM )  mentions  n  Kr/ur  Tanchum,  or 
Nackum^  dose  on  Chinneretb,  and  i^vo  and  a  half  Eng- 
lish nulM  north  of  Tibenas.  "  Tbey  point  out  tlian 
the  itnivM  of  Nahom  the  prophet,  of  ndibit  THudnmi 
anil  Tanfhuma,  who  all  n  jKwt-  tlurc.  and  tblM|gh  these 
the  ancient  puMilion  of  the  vilUfce  ia  eaaOjr  known." 
Others  (after  Aaacroaiii,  //iU.  Orient,  i,  525;  iii,  3.V2) 
locate  Nahom'a  bifthplaoe  in  Aaqriia,  where  the  tomb  i 
of  the  prophet  ia  Mill  viaited  aa  •  aaned  npot  by  Jews 
fntm  n!!  parl'^.  I{.-iijniiiin  i.f  Tinl.-la  /p.Xl  Ilebbtext, 
cd.  Aslicr)  llius  brit  lly  alUiiks  ii>  ii  ;  ••  Ami  in  the  citT 
of  Aashur  (Mosul)  i.-'  tlie  syna^^ogui-  ( )li;uliah,  and 
the  ayaa^gagae  of  Jouah  the  »uu  uf  ^Vmittai,  and  the 
ijnagogW  «f  NahttiD  the  Elkoahite."  See  Elkosh. 
Mr.  Liqraid,  who  viaited  the  place,  aa.va  (Smereh^  i,  197), 
*It  b  held  in  great  reverenre  by  Mohanimetlana  and 
Chriittians,  but  i-j^jn't  ially  liv  Jews',  w  ho  keep  the  build- 
ing— a  modem  one- -in  repair.  The  tomb  ia  •  aimple 
plaiter  box,  covered  with  green  rloth,  and  llndng  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  large  chamber.  Thci«  an  no  iB> 
•rriptiona  nor  rrapnenu  of  any  antiquity  about  the 
place:  and  I  am  not  aware  in  what  the  tra^Iiiinn  ori^;!- 
nated,  nor  bow  long  it  has  attached  to  the  village  tif 
Alko«h.''  Otwnliiii  regnnU  U'tb  Um  above  locations 
of  Elkoah  M  rmy  doubtful  (,Tketamrm,  a.  v.).  Tbow 
who  ndntnn  th«  fartter  rite  Hanme  that  the  prophet's 
parent."!  won-  rarrii-d  into  ra\itivily  hy  Tiiilath-pilcsrr. 
and  planted,  «iili  other  exile  eolonistn,  in  the  proviiicc 
of  Aaagnia,  the  modem  Kurdi^ian,  and  that  the  pn>|>!i  ; 
waa  boni  at  the  village  of  Alkuab,  on  the  eaat  bank  of 
the  Tfgria,  a  few  nilea  north  of  MoauiL  (8o  Btehhom, 
iSiMLhr,89i' ;  I.'itif  r.  /'nU:  ix.  7-l'2 :  and  of  1i<t<.>  Kwalrl 
ia  of  opinion  thnt  the  prophecy  was  written  there  at 
a  lirae  when  Nineveh  wa.1  threntene<l  from  without. 
Againat  thia  it  may  be  urged  that  it  doea  not  appear 
that  the  estilea  were  eanied  bito  the  provhwa  of  Aaqnia 
proper,  hut  into  the  newly-oonquered  dbtrietOi  audi  aa 
Mciiopotamia,  Babylonia,  or  Media.  Tho  aignmenu  in 
favor  of  an  AmftUn  locality  for  the  fnopbet  arc  sup- 
ported by  the  occurrence  of  what  are  prcanrocd  to  be 
Amyrun  worda:  a»n,  ii,  8;  ^f^Mp?,  ^T:?^??,  iii,  17 ; 
and  the  stiaago  fiNtm  nas^^p  in  ii,  14,wMch  ia  anp- 

poMorl  to  indi<\nte  a  fon-i;;n  intluiMire.  In  addition  to 
lliii*  ii  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  vivid  de- 
acription  of  Nineveh,  of  whow  »j Jendora  it  is  contended 
Nahiun  muat  havo.bean  an  qro-witneaa;  but  llitzig 
jn»*tly  ohaervea  that  theoe  daaniptiona  diaplay  merely 
a  lively  iroairinntion,  and  such  knowlcdp-  of  a  renown- 
ed city  as  nii^ht  he  |K>8»es«ed  by  any  one  in  Anterior 
Asia.  The  .\!wyrian  warrit>r«  were  no  strangers  in  Pal- 
oitjne,aiid  that  there  waa  auflictcnt  intcrcourae  between 
Cbatwooamliiaala  icndeKd  probable  by  the  biatocjr  of 
the  prophet  Jonah.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pn'pheey 
of  Nahnm  to  indicate  that  it  waa  written  in  the  imme- 
diate n>  iirhlMifliiKHl  of  .Nineveh,  and  in  full  view  ofihr 
acenes  which  are  depicted,  luir  ia  the  langiuigc  that  of 
aa  exile  in  ao  cneuy'b  ooonlry.  No  alluaion  ia  made 
to  the  oafiliTity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iniageiy 
la  auch  aa  would  be  natural  to  an  inhahiunt  of  Palea- 
tine  (i,  4),  to  whom  the  rich  |in-iiirei*  of  Rishan,  the 
vineyards  of  Carmel,  and  the  lilo<Mim<i  of  I^ebancm  were 
imMlHlU  of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and  fertile.  The  lan- 
gaafe  cmployod  in  i,  16  and  ii,  2  ia  appcoptiato  to  one 
who  wvote  for  hia  ceuntfymen  in  their  native  land.  In 
fact,  the  M)le  ori^'in  of  thi'  thron.-  that  Xnliimi  flourished 
in  Aiuiyria  i.tthc  natnr  oi  ihc  village  Alku^h,  which  con- 
tains his  suppoAciI  loiub,  rind  from  its  similarity  to  Kl- 
koah  waa  apparent^  telected  by  nedi«val  traditioo  aa  a 
ahfine  for  pitgrinn^  with  as  little  probability  to  neooK 
mend  it  .-i^  i  xisf'*  in  the  cs'^e  of  Obndiah  aiid  .Fcjihthnli, 
who'M'  liiinal-|ilac»-.-*  are  still  bhown  in  the  same  niii;h- 
borhiHnL  Thi-t  i«up|>o»ition  ia  more  reaMinahle  than  an- 
other which  lias  been  adopted  in  order  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  Nahnm's  tomb  at  a  ptace  the  nama  of 
which  ao  closely  resemblca  that  of  hia  natire  town. 
jUkoah,  it  ia  auggeated,  waa  (bunded  by  the  larariitiah 


exiles,  and  ao  named  by  them  in  memory  of  Elkoah  io 
their  own  country.  Traditioo,  aa  usual,  has  usurped 
the  provinea  of  history.  Aoooiding  to  pssado-£pi|ilia> 
nius  (De  VitU  Prtpk.  in  0^.  ii,  247),  Kabnn  wm  of 
the  tril>e  of  .*>imeon.  "from  KIcesci,  beyond  the  Jordan^ 
at  liegabar  (  BriYaiiap;  Chron.  /'cwcA.  150  li  Bi;ra/j«K 
piiyr  or  fiethabara,  w  here  he  died  in  i>eace  and  was 
buried.  In  tho  Roman  Martyiology  the  lat  of  Dcceoi* 
ber  is  oooasaaled  to  his  maoMMy.  For  tho  pcnod  in 
which  he  lived,  see  the  illswiMieii  bdow  aa  to  the  date 

of  hi-*  writing. 

XAIH'.M,  ll()OK  OF.  The  name  uncertainty  and 
dispute  have  pcevailed  on  many  pointa  aliecliiig  tbo 
propheqr  n  Iwto  bean  dataUad  above  lospeeting  Um 
prophet. 

1.  /*Af<»  o/"  Ifrifwi^.— This  largely  depends  upon  the 
location  of  lii*  liirthpluce.  Dr.  HnvidMin,  in  hit  Intrtt- 
dudioH  to  the  (fid  Ttstumcnt,  confesses  that  the  testi- 
monies in  favor  of  the  (iaUbean  authorship  are  aldar 
and  better;  but  atall  prcfen  to  think  that  Nahum  was 
an  Aaayrian  by  leaidenoe,  "because  the  analogy  of 
[trnphj-cy  and  iuti-rnal  phenomena  favor  tVii^i  opinion." 
Ihit  I'rof.  >it«helin  Justly  remarks  that  the  absence  uf 
all  refewce  In  the  prophecy  to  the  Hebrew  exiles  in 
Aaayria,  among  whom  the  prophet  ia  aappoaed,  on  thia 
hypotheioii,  to  have  been  bom  and  hmugbt  up,  is  as 
•' intenial  phenomenon"  which  is  quite  dcri>ivr  against 
tlie  (iuiiiMisition ;  and  with  regard  to  the  alleged  "  anal- 
<  M.y  of  prophecy"  being  opposed  to  the  idea  that  a 
prophet  iiriog  ao  far  fioai  Kineveih  as  Galilee  coald 
otter  predietions  of  so  moeh  dreaontantiality  sgainaa 
it,  it  is  hanl  to  sec  how  such  a  statement  can  l-e  recon- 
ciled with  such  circumstantial  prophecies  aa  thoac  di- 
rected against  Babyhm  by  Isaiidi  and  otker  ootainly 
Palea4inian  prof^ta. 

2.  Dot*  0/th«  yVopAny.— Thu  Is  crcn  more  nnccp- 
tain  than  its  pbMe  of  writing;  Io  the  Mtr  Obno  JKoUa 
(p.  f>5,  ed.  Meyer)  Nahnm  b  made  contemporary  with 
Joel  and  llahakkuk  in  the  rcik'ii  of  ^[iiiia^^i  li.  .Syn- 
cellua  (CAroR.  p.  201  d)  places  bim  with  HoMa,  Amoo, 
and  Jonah  in  the  laign  of  Joeali  king  of  Israel,  man 
than  a  oantniy  onrinrf  while  aceofding  to  Euiycbion 
(Aim,jK  252)  he  was  eontem|iorary  with  Haggai,  ZeclK 
nriah,  and  Mnlro  hi,  .nnd  |irM|ilic.iied  in  the  tifih  vcar 
after  the  destruction  of  .leruNalem.  JoMpbua  {Aui.ix, 
11,S)  mentions  him  as  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jotharo.  "Abooi  this  time  was  a 
prophet,  Nshum  l>y  name ;  who,  prophesying 
in^,'  the  downfall  of  .\ssyrinn<t  and  of  Nineveh,  «aid 
thus,"  etc. ;  to  which  he  adds,  "  and  all  that  wa?<  fore- 
told concerning  Nineveh  came  to  pass  afler  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  years."  From  thia  Carpoov  coockided  that 
Nahwn  fnopheried  in  the  hegteniqg  of  the  vrign  of 
Ahaz,  al)out  l\.V.  7-12.  Modem  writers  arc  divided  in 
their  suflrrnges,  licrtholdt  thinks  it  proljable  that  the 
prophii  (XMiiiil  iiiii-  .lihlah  wlu'n  the  ten  trilx'H  were 
carrietl  captive,  and  wrote  in  the  reign  of  llezekiab. 
Keil  {Ijthrb.  d.  KinL  in  6.  A .  7*.)  |daces  him  in  the  latter 
half  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  alter  the  invasion  of  Sennach- 
erib." ^^tringa  {  Typ.  Itoelr.  proph.  \\.  37)  was  of  the 
like  opinion.  nn<l  the  same  view  is  taken  by  l>e  Wette 
(Kinl.  p.3*2K\  who  sufi^ests  that  the  rebellion  <^  the 
Medea  against  the  Assyriana  (BIC7I0),  and  the  elee* 
tioo  of  their  own  king  in  the  pcnon  oi  IMoee%  aany 
have  been  preeeiA  to  t  he  i>n>ph<4^i  mind.  Bat  the  his- 
tory of  DeuM'es  and  his  very  exi.^tcnrc  nrr  now  f^cneral- 
ly  iK'lieved  to  In-  mythical.  This  jieriwl  abto  ia  adoptetl 
hy  Knobel  (/'n>pAef.  iL  207,  etc)  as  the  date  of  the 
prophecy.   He  waa  guided  to  hia  ooochtfion  by  the 

supposed  faeta^  and  the  destfucClon  ef  IVo . 


or  ThelK-«,  of  I'pjx  r  Kirvpf,  which  he  b<'1ieve<l  was  of- 
fwted  hy  the  Assyrian  riion;irch  .""iartfon  |  IK 717-71. 'j^ 
and  is  referred  to  by  Nahum  (iii.  M  i  as  a  recent  cvt  nt. 
In  this  esse  the  prophet  wnuhl  be  a  youQger  oontcno- 
pofwy  of  baiah  (eoiiip.Iaa.xx,l).  Swald,OS"^o^ 
calves  thai  the  riege  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median  king 
PhiaDfftee(B.a(i30-(>25)  may  have'au^ested  Nahma'a 
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prophecy  of  iu  dwitniction.  The  existence  of  Phr«orte« 
kt  the  perioil  t>>  wliii  h  Ik-  i.s  aasi^iiml  U  now  belipvcd 
to  be  an  anachruninin.  Sc-c  Mkdk.s.  Jiintus  ami  Tre- 
mcUiua  select  the  1a»t  VTani  of  .hiHiah  o-s  the  [>eriiKl  at 
wbkb  Nahum  prapbeaiMl;  but  at  this  tioM  not  JNiMTrii, 
bnt  Babylon,  was  the  object  of  alarm  t«  tbe  Hcfetewi. 
Tlir  arLjutnents  by  which  Strauss  (.Vo/iMmi  (//■  .Vi/m  V'a- 
liciinniii,  prol.  c,  1,3)  emlcavont  to  prove  that  the  proph- 
ecy b<l»n<;s  to  the  time  at  which  Hanaawh  was  in  cap- 
tivity at  Babylon,  tbat  iii  between  the  years  RHO  and  667 
B.GL,  are  not  eomrindaip.  Aaeuminf;  that  the  position 
which  Nahuni  otviipies  in  the  ciiinu  tiotwr<>u  Mirnli 
and  liabakkuk  supplies,  the  liunia  of  his  pri<|ihi;tii-al 
career,  the  reigns  of  Ilczekiah  and  Joaiah,  be  endcavoni 
to  ataowr  from  certain  apparent  memManoca  to  the 
mitins*  of  the  aUer  propbeta— Joel,  Jenah,  and  Taaiah— 
tbat  Nahuni  nm-'t  Jinvo  lifcn  familiar  with  (lu'ir  «  rit- 
infpt,  and  consequently  later  in  point  uf  time  tliiiu  any 
of  ihetii.  liul  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  by 
whicb  thia  aigninent  ia  maintained  will  abow  that  tbe 
phraiea  and  tana  ef  azpreiaion  upon  whkh  tbe  raten- 
blance  is  supposed  to  rest  arc  in  no  way  remarkable  or 
characteristic,  and  might  have  been  freely  used  by  any 
one  familiar  with  Oriental  metaphor  and  imap  n  with- 
out incurring  t  he  charge  of  plagiarism.  Two  excentioas 
are  Nah.  ii,  10,  where  a  striking  expression  is  used 
which  only  occurs  beudea  in  ML  li,6|  and  Mab.  i,  15 
(Heb.  ii,  1),  the  fint  daote  of  w1i{eh  ia  oeailT'  word  for 
word  the  same  as  that  of  I.so.  hi.  7.  BatttMee  pn^^a^'r-<. 
by  themselves,  would  cpinlly  pnivc  that  Mahum  was 
anterior  both  to  Joel  an>l  l.^aiab,  and  tbat  hii  dietion 
waa  oepied  by  tbenu  Other  referacea  which  are  mip> 
poaed  to  indiealc  ImltaUona  of  older  writera,  or,  at  least, 
familiarity  with  their  wriiinLr*^.  rir>'  Na)).  i,  .'!  cumparoil 
with  Juii.  iv,  2  ;  Nah.  i,  13  with  Isa.  x, '.'7;  Nah.  iii,  10 
with  I»a.xiii,  Iti;  Xah.ii,  2  [1]  with  Ifla.xxiv,  I;  Nah. 
iii,  5  with  laa.  xlvii,  2, 8 ;  and  Nah.  iii,  7  with  isa.  11, 19. 
For  the  paipoae  of  showing  that  Nahnm  preceded  Jer»- 
miah,  .Strauiw  <|ui)fe^  other  pn'vii;!'-*  in  wliich  the  Inter 
prophet  i.i  belifveil  to  have  liaii  in  lii>  mind  expressions 
of  hi.H  pretlecesisor  with  which  he  was  familiar.  The 
must  striking  uf  these  are  Jer.z,19  compared  with  Nah. 
iii,  19;  Jer.xiii,26  with  Kab.iil,5;  Jar. i, 87, li, 80  with 
Nah.  iii,  13.  Wonia  which  are  anumed  by  tJie  same 
commentator  to  be  peculiar  to  the  timea  of  Isaiah  arc 
appealer!  lo  by  bim  as  eviilim  i  s  of  the  dale  of  the 
prophecy.  But  the  only  examples  which  he  quotes 
prove  nothing:  q3d,*A«/<pA  (Xah. i,H.  A. V."flootr), 
occurs  in  Job,  tbe  i'salms,  atxl  in  I'rovcrbs,  but  not 
once  in  laaiab ;  and  n^42(^,  miUirdh  (Nab.  ii,  1  [  2  ], 
A.  V.  mttnitlon"),  ia  found  only  once  in  Isaiah,  though 
it  occurs  fri<iuently  in  the  Chronicles,  and  is  not  a  word 
likely  to  be  ancommoo  or  pecnliar,  ao  that  nothing  can 
ba  infemd  ftoas  it.  Baiidea,  all  thia  would  be  aa  ap- 
propriate to  the  tiroes  of  Hesekiah  as  to  those  of  Ifanaa- 
seh.  That  tbe  prophecy  was  written  before  the  final 
downfall  of  Nineveb,  and  its  capture  by  the  Mciles  and 
(.:balil»ans  (cir.  B.C.  625),  will  be  admittod.  The  allu- 
sions  to  the  Assyrian  power  inply  that  thia  wm  atiU'un- 
bmken  (i,  12;  ii,  18, 14;  iii,  15-17).  The  glory  of  the 
klqgdoai  was  at  its  brightest  in  the  reign  ofRsarhaddon 
(BtCGHO-tJtiO),  who  for  thirteen  years  made  Ilahylim  ibf 
seat  of  the  empire;  and  this  fact  wouhl  incline  to  tix 
the  date  of  Nahum  rather  in  the  reign  of  his  lather 
Sennacbehb,  for  Minarabalaoe  i^  contemplatetl  in  the 
deatnietion  threatened  to  the  As.xyrian  |>ower,  and  no 
bint  is  given  that  its  importance  in  tlic  kingdom  was 
diminished,  as  it  necessarily  would  be,  by  tbe  establish- 
ment of  another  c.ipitaL  That  Palestine  waa  salfering 
rmm  the  effects  of  Aaqrrian  invaaioa  at  the  time  of 
Nahmn'a  writing  aeeme  probable  fWim  the  aDnlona  in 
i,  11,  12,13;  ii.  and  tbe  vivid  deju  ription  nf  the  As- 
syrian armament  in  ii,  3,  4.  At  such  a  time  the 
prophecy  wmild  l>e  appropriate;  and  if  i,  14  refers  to 
tbe  death  of  Seiuachcrib  in  the  botue  of  Nianwh,  it 
'■>  km  baan  wiittan  bdbn  that  arent.  The  eapt- 


ore  of  No  Ammon,  or  Thel>es,  has  not  been  identifiefl 
with  anything  like  eertninty.  It  is  n d  rri  ii  i.i  an  of 
re*"**!!!  (K'currence,  and  it  ha*  been  conjccinred  with 
probability  that  it  was  sacked  by  Sargon  in  the  in- 
raaioii  of  £gypt  alluded  to  in  Iaa.xx,  1.  These  di^ 
cunntaneea  teem  to  determine  the  fbiirteenth  year  of 

Hczekiah  i  H.C.  7r.M  a-*  tbe  period  hefnrc  w  hich  the  pr^ph- 
ecy  of  Nahum  could  not  have  Ix-cn  written.  The  con- 
dition of  Assyria  in  tbe  reign  of  Sennacherib  would 
correspond  with  tbe  atatc  of  thioiga  implied  in  the 
prophecy ;  and  it  ia  on  all  aeoomta  moat  probable  that 
Nahum  llouri*licd  in  the  latter  half  of  the  rei^'ii  nrib  ze- 
kiah,  and  wrote  bis  prophecy  soon  after  the  ilatc  aUive 
mentioned,  either  in  Jerusalem  or  its  neighlx>rho<id, 
where  the  echo  still  lingered,  of  tbe  rattling  of  the 
wbeeb,  and  of  the  prandng  honee,  and  of  the  Jumping 
chariots"  of  Assyrian  host,  and  "the  flame  of  the 
swoni  and  li^;hiiiii);;  of  the  sjiear"  still  tlaslicd  in  the 
memory  of  the  beleaguered  citizens.    The  ar;,-umenu 

I in  favor  of  this  date,  adduced  by  Eichbum  (in  his  A*w»> 
Mi),  Hipporting  t  he  same  condinion  reached  by  Vitrlnga 
(Typm  /)orfr. Proftk.jK97},  have  not  been  overthrown 
^  by  Daviilson  in  his  late  Introd.  to  the  O.  T. ;  and  it 
may  tbcri  forr  Im'  reganled  ax  measurably  ailM|aleMad 
in  by  tbe  majority  <)f  modem  critics. 

As  to  tbe  above  attempt  to  fix  tbe  date  of  Nahlim^ 
pBopheqr  by  comparing  parts  of  it  with  similar  pam^gea 
in  the  writings  of  fniah  (viz.,  Nah.  iii,  6  trith  laa. 
xlvii.  2,:?:  Nah.  iii. 7.  10  with  l*a.  li.  10  s-i. :  Nab.  ii.  1 
,  with  Isa.  Iii,  1,  7;  Nah.  ii,  3  with  Isa.  hi,  8),  the  re- 
semblance between  these  passages,  it  is  alleged,  is  so 
doaa  that  tbe  one  writer  must  biave  had  the  other  be- 
I  fan  him  wlien  oomposing  his  own  oneka;  and  aa  it  Is 
avtumed  that  Nahum  was  the  copier,  anil  a.s  Isaiah's 
writing  must  lie  plaeeil  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
I  of  Ilczekiah,  it  is  concluded  that  Nahum  must  have 
I  written  towarda  the  doae  of  that  reign  or  early  in  the 
fldlowlng.  Bnt  allowing  tha  similarity  of  the  paisage% 
everi  thing  elw  in  this  argument  is  mere  assumption, 
any  part  of  which  may  U'  reversed  with  e<iual  probabil- 
ity ;  and  accordingly  we  Ihid  that  while  Keil  and  Otto 
i  Strauas  hold  Nabom  for  tbe  borrower,  Delitzach  and 
I  Nttgelsbaeh  attrlbote  tUs  to  balah.  Tlie  supposed  al> 
j  lu.<uon  to  S^  nnaihcrib's  invasion  in  i,  14  has  been  thought 
to  find  support  Iram  the  words  t^n^p  C^^K,  which, 
I  joined  as  the  aeeenis  Smelt  with  what  precedes,  may  be 
rendered,  ^'  I  will  make  it  [the  hudsc  of  thy  gods]  thy 
grave,"  and  may  be  viewed  aa  referring  to  tbe  slaughter 
of  Hemacherib  in  the  temide  of  his  deity  (Tan.  xnxrii, 

;W  I.  Hut  to  this  much  wciirht  carniof  N-  altaihid:  frr, 
on  tlie  one  haiul,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  is  quite  aa 
likely  to  lie  the  correct  one  as  that  suggeated,  and,  on 
the  other,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  when  a  mania 
grare  ia  aaid  to  be  made  in  any  place  it  means  that 
in  that  place  he  is  to  be  murdered. 

The  results  of  ihe  nlmve  dis<^'us''i(in  may  b<«  l>rie;lv 
summed  up  tlius  :  tliat  Nahum  w.xs  a  native  i  t  (iali- 
lee ;  that  upon  tbe  invasion  and  deportation  of  i  he  ten 
tribsa  he  escaped  into  the  territory  of  Jndah,  and  prob- 
ably took  up  his  residence  in  Jerusalem,  where  lu'  wit- 
nessp<l  the  sicfje  of  the  city  l)y  .Kentiacberili,  and  the  de- 
struriinn  'il'llie  .\ssyrian  host,  in  the  reign  ofllezekiah; 
ntid  that  prohalily  soon  after  that  memorable  event, 
which  pfoved  "  the  beginning  of  the  end"  of  the  As- 
syrian power,  and  taking  occasion  from  it,  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy  chose  him  tn  be  the  instnmient  of  firwlicting 
the  final  and  eiimplete  dverilirnu-  of  \ine\ch  an<l  her 
empire — an  empire  which  luid  Iki-u  Imilt  up  by  violence 
and  cruel  oppression,  and  which  was  justly  doomed  to 
perish  by  the  extremities  of  fire  and  swmd.  Mabnm 
waa  a  contemporary  of  Isdah  and  Micah. 

'A.  (\intrut.<.—\!i  the  title  "the  burden  of  Nineveb" 
import.s,  the  prophecy  uf  Nahum  is  dirtrted  against 
that  prouti  city,  and  lalls  into  three  parlji.  TXw  Jir$t 
(i)  contains  the  intnxluction  (1-10)  and  the  theme  of 
the  prophet's  oracle  (1 1-14).  TIm  atogiNrf  C") 
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the  calamity  which  should  come  upon  the  A»»}Ti«n 
empire.    The  tUrd  (iii  )  rt^capitulatt^  the  reasons  for 
the  judgflaeutf  tbiit  ahould  be  tbiw  ioflkted,  aud  u- 1 
nounon  the  cntwntf  of  their  eoming:  The  whole  \ 
ft)nn»  i     I  ii.tiimoiis  compoHition.   There  »  no  fpround 
for  tliti  u|>nii>>n  wliu'li  wimc  ( llui-t,  Kaliii»k>', UeribuUU) 
have  niaintainea  that  the  throe  {MWU  of  ihe  faook  were 
produced  at  different  timeiL 
To  descend  to  detail^tbe  prophecy  en—meneM  irteh 

a  (k'tlaratioii  of  tlic  character  of  Jehorah,  "a  God 
jfjilidi-.  an  i  avt  rij^iiitj/'as  exhibited  in  his  deahiips  with 
his  t  in  imi  >,  ami  tln'  Nwift  and  terrible  v«i>;iaii<  <^  with 
whidi  he  punuea  llicm  (i,  2-C), while  to  those  that  trust 
in  him  he  ie  "ipwd,*  etinaghokl  in  the  day  of  trouble" 
(i,  7),  in  oontmat  with  the  overwIielininK  flood  which 
shall  8weq)  away  hiii  foea  (i,8).  The  lanpia(re  of  the 
pri'i'lK  I  ii'<»  Ucoines  more  special,  and  points  to  the 
deMructioii  which  awaited  the  ho^tji  of  .Wyria  who 
liad  Jiifit  gone  up  out  of  Judah  (i,  9-11 ).  In  the  ven«(« 
thai  fuUow  the  intentioa  of  Jehovah  ia  at  ill  more  fully 
decland,  and  addraend  lint  to  Jndah  (i,  12,  13),  and 
(111  II  to  tlu-  miiii:ir<rh  (jf  A-ssyria  (i,  14).  AdiI  now  the 
vision  grows  mure  diMincl.  The  rne«(icnger  of  glad 
tidiiiga,  the  newa  of  Niuevehs  downfall,  treada  the 
Dountatna  that  weie  raund  about  Jennalem  (i,  15), 
and  prodaima  to  Judah  the  aooompliehBeot  of  her 
vows.  But  round  th<-  l-x'nird  city  );ather  the  destroy- 
ing artnies;  "the  linukcT  in  pieces''  has  gone  up,  and 
Jehovah  mu.Hters  hix  hunt»  to  the  battle  to  avenge  his 
people  (ii,  1, 2).  I1w  pruphet'a  miod  in  vision  aecs  the 
buraialied  btonae  riiidda  of  the  aearieUelad  warrion  of 
the  be-nieging  army,  the  flashing  steel  acytbea  of  their 
wur-i  liariot-s  aa  they  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and 
thi'  I  rint;  ry  pri'x-.-'>li;ilt-'  uf  tlii  ir  N|Har>  i  ii.-Ti.  The 
Acifyriaits  hasten  to  (he  dt  lence :  their  chariou  rush 
madly  through  the  strc«>l«>,  and  run  to  and  fro  like  the 
ligbtniug  in  the  broad  wajra,  which  glare  with  their 
bright  armor  like  torches.  Bnt  a  panic  bas>eeu:ed 
their  tnitclily  ones;  tlii-ir  ranks  are  hrnkiii  as  tlioy 
march,  and  tliey  hurry  to  the  wail  only  to  M-e  the  cov- 
ered baitering-rams  of  the  hen^ere  reaily  for  tin;  at- 
tack (ii,  4, 6).  The  criaia  hatfcua  on  with  terrible  rapi<t- 
ity.  The  river-gates  an  Iwoken  in,  and  the  royal  [)alace 

is  in  the  hands  of  tJie  victors  (ii,  (5).  Ami  tin  n  i  omes 
the  cud;  the  city  is  taken  uiid  carried  captive,  ami  lu-r 
maidens  **moan  as  with  the  voice  of  doves,"  Ixatin^; 
their  breaata  with  aomw  (ii,7).  The  t^ht  becomes 
gmetal,  and  the  IcallerB  in  rain  endeavor  to  item  the 

tomnt  nf  ('ii.;itiM-<  ti.Hi.  nie  wealth  of  the  city  and 
its  acciiiiiululi «l  Ireaiiirei*  hectirne  the  sjsiil  of  the  ca|>- 
tof'^,  n;iil  I  lie  comiuered  suflTer  all  the  horrors  that  follow 
tiie  aaaault  and  storm  (ii,  9,  lOju  Over  the  charted  and 
Uaekened  ndna  the  pMpheti  •■  the  mouthpieoe  of  Je- 
hovah, exclaims  in  triumph,  "Wliere  la  the  lair  of  the 
lions,  the  fce^ling  \)iaec  of  the  yonnfcliona,  where  walked 
lii>ii,lii>iie.H.s  lion's  whel|>,aiKl  nmit-  made  [  ihenij  atraid?" 
(ii,  11, 12).  In  reverse  of  this  the  downfail  of  Nineveh 
was  certain,  for  "  behold !  1  am  against  thi'e.  Hailh  Jeho- 
vah of  lloata"  (ii,  13).  The  vision  ends,  and  the  pioph- 
ct,  recalled  from  the  scenes  of  the  future  to  the  realities 
of  the  prr'4<  lit.  coIl('(  i>  himself,  aa  it  were,  for  one  tiiial 
outburst  of  w  ithering  denunciation  again»t  the  Assyrian 
thy,  not  now  threatened  by  her  Median  and  CbaldaMm 
eonquam^  but  in  the  full  tide  of  prMperity,  the  op- 
prtaior  and  eormpter  of  nations.   Minftled  with  this 

woe  there  no  tutii  h  of  sadiu  '-s  or  ri'ni[in.<''ioii  for  Iwr 
fate;  she  will  fall  uiipitied  and  uiilanieiited,  and  with 
terrible  calmness  the  pcophct  pronounces  her  flnal  doom : 
"All  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  j^hall  clap  the  hands 
over  thee;  for  ufion  whom  has  not  thy  wickedness 
passed  eontit»uaIly  ?"  (  iii,  19), 

4.  The  ff'Miimmts  of  this  prophecy  has  never  been 
called  in  questtiuu.  The  words  in  the  inscri|>tion,  St::  • 
WVi,  have  been  subjected  to  aospidon  bgr  some  on 
the  ground  that,  as  the  proper  ronimencemeiit  of  the 
writing  follows,  they  are  probably  a  later  addition; 


but,  as  Hiivemick  remarks,  there  is  nothing  unfit  in  the 
ajTangement  which  makes  the  aiuiiHincement  of  the 
subject  pfoccde  the  annoonoenMDt  of  the  author,  and 
thersfim  oothinir  improbaUa  in  the  aoppariiioa  Aat 
i>oth  paitaof  tb<  inscripiioaeaaNftoaithaaaiBepan — 
that  of  the  author. 

5.  Shjh .-  .V»  a  jKiet,  Naliuin  «K  cupii  »  a  high  place  in 
the  tint  rank  of  llebcew  literature.  In  proof  of  this  ii 
ia  <mly  neoessaiy  to  reftr  lo  ilw  apcitfaig  Tanea  «r  hia 
prophecy  (i,  2-6),  and  to  the  mafniiflccnt  description  of 
the  siege  and  destniction  of  Nineveh  in  chap.  ii.  Ilia 
•iiylc  i>  i  ltar  and  uniii\  olv(il,  though  pregnant  niul  for- 
cible; his  diction  sonorous  aiul  rhylbmicaL,  the  words 
re-echoing  to  the  sense  (corop.  ii,  4 ;  iii,  H >.  .According 
U>  Eichbom,  the  most  striking  charactcrisiic  of  his  style 
is  the  power  of  representing  several  pluisesof  an  itiea  in 
the  briefest  wnteiuts  a*  in  hi--*  description  ol'toMi.iho 
comjuesl  of  Nineveh,  and  the  destruction  of  No  Amnion. 
"  The  variety  in  bis  manner  of  presenting  ideas  discov- 
ers much  poetic  talent  in  the  pnpliet.  The  reader  of 
taste  and  seniibility  will  be  alliKted  by  the  entirr  struct* 

iirr  of  the  poem,  by  the  fli;recalil('  mann<T  in  wliii  h  the 
idea^«  are  bronghl  forward,  by  the  flexibility  of  the  ex- 
presvMoiis  (he  roundness  of  bis  turns,  tbe  exquisite  oat- 
line  of  bia  figures,  by  i  he  strength  and  delicacv,  and  the 
expression  of  sympathy  and  greatness,  whieh  dillhse 
thcmM'hc^  o\i'r  tlic  \*  Imlr  -iiliji  ft." 

borne  words  and  forms  of  words  arc  almost  peculiar 
to  Nahms;  as,  for  example,  rn^to  for  t^Ttp,  in  1, 8, 

occurs  only  be^ides  in  .lob  ix,  17;  X*!^  for  Xt]^,  in  i,  2, 
is  found  oidv  in  Ji)sh.  xxiv,  I'.M  nrrzr.  ii-  '•'  fl'M-  i« 

•  V  : 

only  found  in  Job  xxiii,  3,  and  not  iu  the  same  sense ; 
-:nii;iiilii,S;ia«alyiiiaodinJadK.r,SS{  Fii"^*  and 

br^,  ii,  8  [4],  anj,  ii,  7  [«].  niri-a  and  n;r^2r,'ii,  lO 
[Uj,  C^T^;;,  iii,  17,  and  nn$,  iii,  19,  do  not  occur 
elsewhere.  The  mnisual  fnnn  of  the  pronominal  sufRx 

in  n::X^"S,  ii,  is  [  U  ],  Vrc:  for  siitJ,  iii,  18,  ait-  pe- 
culiar to  Nahum;  "^xp,  iii,  b,  is  also  found  in  1  Kings 
vii,  36;  ■'Z*?-,  iii,  17,  occurs  besides  only  in  Amos  l ; 
and  the  foreign  word  *CCV)  iiii  17,  in  the  (>ligbtl]r  iSS' 
ferent  form  "^CSIJ,  is  found  only  in  Jer.  ii,  27. 

6.  Confirmation  &y  iJittory,  —  We  should  expect  « 
prophei*y  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  overihrow  of 
Nineveh  to  admit  of  itoquent  and  ascfnl  iUnstratiun  Ina 
the  recent  literature  of  the  Assyrian  nwnaments.  And 
our  < \]>(  ('t,'ition  i,s  not  disapiioiiilfd.  One  of  N'ahum's 
latent  i-omiiieiilator.s  l)r.  Otto  >traiis.«,  has  made  large 
use  of  tliia  newly -opened  .Mnirvc  in  his  work,  published 
in  1853,  tiahumi  dt  A'tao  I'aticinium  erplicarity  ex  Af 
tyriU  MmmmentU  itlmttmrit,  etc  His  pmlegomens, 
e»iie<*ially  in  the  chapters  "De  rebus  AK^yriomni  "  sr.<\ 
"  Ik'  indole  Vaticiiiii, '  ar«^  full  uf  new  and  valual  U  mat- 
ter: and  in  his  rtminieiitary  he  frwpiently  quotes  sn<l 
a{)plit«  to  the  elucidation  of  tbe  text  the  writing*  <if 
liotta,  LjiyanI,  Kawlinaon,  and  Bouomi,  and  tboa  lUly 
vindicates  the  truth  of  a  rerosrk  made  by  the  last- 
named  author  that  in  the  sculptures  of  Khonabad  and 
Nimrfid  "we  possess  an  authentic  conlemi  i  rary  coin- 
raentary  ufwn  the  pn»phccie8.*'  .See  also  A'ance  .Smith, 
I'ntphtcit*  relalinff  to  \iturrh  (Lond.  1K^7) ;  Hreitan^ 
cher,  Asaere  uud  Aakum  (Uonich,  1861).  The  pra* 
dictions  of  the  prophet  hare  been  remarfcaUy  fhHUled. 
The  (  ity  of  Nineveh  was  destroyrd  about  <.<>7  or  606 
lie,  or  about  a  ceiitiuy  after  the  prophecy  of  Nabum 
was  uttered.  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Layard  in 
the  ruins  of  Mioeveb  throw  a  striking  light  iipon  tha 
prophecy  of  Nahmn,  denoancing,  nearly  2500  years  ago, 
the  fall  of  Nim  veh.  We  can  but  glance  ai  a  few  of 
tlie.se,  ami  (  •uiip.ire  them  w  ith  the  words  of  the  prophet. 
The  '•reicnily  uiu'oviTeil  pavement  at  the  gateway, 
marked  with  the  ruU  of  the  chariot  whedi^"  tallica  «x- 
Bctly  with  Kah.  iii,  S,  trbare  the  praphetie  viriao  pi«> 
sents  the  man  of  God,  rapt  into  future  tiroes,  "the  noiae 
uf  the  whip,  and  the  noise  of  tbe  rattling  of  the  wheels 
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tad  of  the  prandiw  bonei,  and  of  the  boaadiqg  war- 
cbariots."   The  "irary  onumeatM,  the  rami  bowb» 

vascn,  :inil  saucers,  mo-t  IxMiitifiiUy  fnilHtsscl  and  en- 
gravetl,  tlenutiiiR  l)y  tho  stylo  »r  .-Huljiturc  a  very  ad- 
VSoeed  stage  of  civilization,"  tally  with  the  projih*  t'-* 
deaoiption  of  the  "  store  and  gluiy  of  the  |>lcasaut  fur- 
nitaK**  (N«h.  ii,  9).  The  "boiled  eity  and  its  orna- 
mental n  mil  ling,  fr.ntrilc  with  rust,"  and  their  dcatiua- 
tion  in  ttair  inutilaied  condition  to  the  maWBina  of 
modi'm  nations,  ncall  N'ahiim  iii,  Ci  and  i,  14:  "I  will 
cast  my  filth  upon  tbcc;"  "1  will  make  thy  grave;  I 
trill  Mt  thee  aa  a  |^ing-«tock."   See  Ninevui. 

7.  Cominmlariet.— The  following  are  the  special  cx- 
cKiiical  lulus  on  thb  pr*>phccy  alone:  Theophylact, 
C.mituiituriii  (in  Opp.  vol.  iv;;  Julian  of  Toltdn.  ('<im- 
metUariu*  {in  the  A'tW.  Max.  Pair.  s\iL  xii  );  Biblian- 
der,  Extgent  (Tigur.  1534,  8vo) ;  Lutlii-r.  Hiuin  alio  (in 
0pp.  iv,  175;  alao  in  German,  cd,  ^Vgricola,  Ibbb) ;  De 
la  llucr^cn,  Commfntariiu  (Lufjd.  I5o8, 1561, 8vo) ;  Chy- 
trscus,  /.'.  ;''.'  '('('•'  (Viti  lii  rg.  I. 'it",.'),  H\ii;  aLso  in  Opp.  ii, 
841);  Seinctkcr,  .\  iish>/iiH^/  Liuchul.  .Ion.  and  llab. ] 
(Leipai  1567,  tto  I ;  I'unm,  C'lminmlnrin*  [includ.  Dan. 
and  Laan.]  (Corimb.  1582 ;  Colon.  1582, 8vo ;  Yen.  i5«3, 
4to;  Atitun,  1593,8vo;  alao  hi  Opp.);  Draaiaa,  LmHoneM 
[inrlud.  llab.  etc.]  (Luj^d.  l.V.to,  8vo) ;  Grsnt  r.  F.rpfiMtio 
(Vitcmb.  101)4,  Hvo);   L'rociu.'<,  Comnunturin.*  (Wrvm. 
1620,  \f>l~,  rJrno)  ;  Tamoviu",  <'nnvnmt<iriii.<  i  Host. 
1628, 4to) ;  De Quiroa, CoHUHaUarii  (indud. MaLj  (liia- 
pali.  ten,  fid.',  togd.  16S8,  4ii>);  IJiainHa,  /fgpotme- 
mnta  [includ.  Obad.]  (Fnincf.  1652,  8\>o) ;  Ilafenreffer, 
Coium'tiliiriuf  indu.l.  llaU]  (SluUp.  1663,  4to) ;  Abar- 
bancl,  CiiHiini-Kiiiriii.'.  eil.  .Sprct'her  (Hc-linst.  1703,  4to) ; 
Aben-Ezra,  Comuunf.  (lUb.  ajid  LaU.  cd.  Lund,  Upsal. 
1703,  4to;  Lat.  only,  eti.  .St«nliagcn,  l'|j«al.  170o,  8vo) ; 
Van  Hocke,  Kxpliailio  [  indud.  live  ether  minor  piopb.] 
(Ludn.  RaU  1709, 4to ;  also  In  Germ.,  Frkf.  and  Lpc.  1710, 
4to) ;  Wuld,.l/«'/</<//i'*ru^j  (Franrr.  1712, 4to);  Kolinsky, 
Olufrvdliottft  (VratLslav,  1718,  4to) ;  Lessing,  Obtrrra- 
tioiw*  [includ.  .Ion.]   (Chemnitz,  17K0,  8vo) ;  Conz, 
Erkldrung  (in  StiUldlin'a  tttUriiye,  StuUg.  1786,  p.  72 
sq.") ;  Agrell,  OhtervaHetie$  (Upwl.  ITMf,  4to) ;  Wahl, 
r-  f^r<,fr..  (in  his  yffujitzin  [Mnll.-,  17W].  iii,  tVi  k^.)  ; 
Ciriuirii,  I'ikUii  iuuj  (UilsM'ld.  171Mt,  .Svo;  (iri've,  Inter- 
prrtiiii"  [inc  luil.  llab.  J  (Amst,  1793,  4to);  Svanlx>rg, 
NotiB  (.UpaaL  1806, 4to) ;  Friihn,  Cam  (Boeu  1807, 4to) ; 
NeumattB,  Anmerk,  (Bead.  IINW^  Svo);  MiddddorpT, 
UeberteU.,  with  A  nmerk.  by  Gurlitt  (Harab.  1808, 8vo) ; 
Kreenan,  Erpogitio  (Hardev.  1808,  4to) ;  Bjiini,  Vatic. 
Xiift.  [i  irjid.  Lam.]  (Ilafn.  isn,  Mv<H;  Ju^ti,  Erliiut. 
(Ly<z.  IH.'O,  8vii);  Schriidfr,  HitrfrnLlamjf  [induil.  Joel 
and  Hab.)  (Hildesh.  1H27,  «vo);  i;<^-un)Ullcr,  Scholia 
(Lipa.  1827,  8vo);  Philippaan,  Udttra,  (indud.  Hos. 
etcl  (Halle,  1828,  8vo) ;  Hmemann,  TBiutratio  (Lips. 
1842,  XviA  :  I-Mwanl*,  Xntc^  i  in  tho  Ili'.Ui.th.  Sucni, 
184H,  p.  551  S'j.) ;  Straus.",  Ximrf,  etc.  (in  I.au,  Lpa. 
1853;  in  (Jerm.  ib.  1h,"^,  8vo);  Un  itt  lu  icher,  S'iaen 
uad  Nak,  (Uunich,  1861,  8vo);  iCeiiike,  AtU.  rrrWrn. 
(Miroieh,  1867, 8ro).   See  Pnopfitn^  MimiL 

Nahum  orGiMsoOhe  prcMni  Ji  i  k.  i\rnrLydda), 
a  rabbi  noted  for  bis  groat  exf;;etii  ai  know  U-tiuc,  was  a 
disciple  of  Jochanan  ben-Zachai  (tf.  v.),  and  one  of  the 
moat  prominont  Tanaite  teachera.  lie  hail  a  scbuul  uf 
hia  own,  and  ia  repotted  aa  the  hero  of  many  wonderful 
adventures, and  even  the  name  of  bia  native  i>lacc  was 
hapmlically  interpreted  as  harin^  been  his  u-ual  exi  la- 
tn. lit  111  :  ••  Tliis  alnn  iiiti-nd*  to  Im  nctil"  ';;in  tt-.ni  C -tobii). 
lie  was  scvi  Ttly  tried,  and,  witli  rabbinical  resignation, 
he  viewed  his  trials  as  so  many  consoi|uenoea  of  bis  own 
hardneaa  and  nnkindness.  Many  stories  regarding  his 
peraonal  history  are  afloat.  Thus  the  following  ex- 
trav.i;;.int  story  is  told  of  him:  On  one  occasion  he 
carricit  to  the  houae  of  his  father-in-law  some  valu- 
able preaeola.  A  poor  person  asked  him  for  a.viistaucc 
while  he  WW  «ngi^  luloadiqg  the  beaata  which  had 
eaMed  the  rich  bnrden.  Kahnm  bade  him  wait ;  but 
before  he  wfis  .it  leisure  to  ntii  tn  liiin.  the  [K-rson 
who  asked  his  help  had  sunk  down  from  want  and 


exhaoation.  In  grief  for  an  unkiodneas  which  had 
eanaed  the  poor  man's  death,  be  invoked  blimbicss  upon 
his  eyes,  and  paralyaia  upon  his  hands  and  feet.  These 
imprecations  were  soon  veriUed,  and  Nahum  gladly  suf- 
fi-rcil  in  iifilcr  to  cxiiiatc.  a'i  be  tb'in^bi,  his  Ac- 
cordingly, when  hi»  pupil-',  at  (bo  >i'.;lit  of  hi»  sufferings, 
exdaimed,  "Alas!  that  we  .ve  ilui-  in  such  sullbring," 
he  replied,  ''Nay,  rather,  slasl  if  ye  did  not  aee  ne  an 
soScring."  In  theology',  Nahnm  waa  ^Katingnished  w 
an  original  tbiiiker, and  fullowt  il  IIill<  1'^  [<\.  v.  uu  ihod 
of  JiiUkal  interpretation.  The  latter  had  laid  down  a 
nonbcr  of  ndeab  the  8o<alled  nVHB  V  (seven  ndea), 

according  to  which  the  meanint;  of  flie  text  was  to  Ik! 
aitcertaincd.  To  these  exegeiical  principles  Nahum 
added  another  canon,  important  in  the  development  of 
Kabbiiiism,  called  the  ruU  (f/'cxtemion  and  rtstrktiom'' 
{JUbbuj  u-mfut),  aoeorUiif  to  wideh  eertmn  aitldea  and 
prepositions  in  the  text  were  now  stated  to  serve  not 
only  a  grammatical  pnrpav,  but  also  to  indicate  that 
the  obvious  nK•anin^,'  of  the  text  n  i|uirt  il  i  iibi-r  to  be 
enlarged  or  else  restricted.  This  rule,  which,  a.s  will  be 
readily  ooneeived,  opened  a  wide  door  to  fanciful  inter* 
pretation,  was  generally  adopted,  but  found  also  oppo- 
nents, especially  in  Nechuajah  hen  Ha-Kanah  (q.  v.). 

.Sec  (initZ,  0>«-A.</.  Jl/'/fd  (  LciIl^il^  |Klir.),iv,2l  .lost, 

Cfich.  d.  Judt'H.  u.  «.  SeJcten,  ii,  2ti-81>;  Eilersheim, 
tiiry  of  the  Jcict  (Kdinburgb,  185"),  p.  157  *t\.\  Frankel, 
/fn,h';,,(tr,i  i,,  Mishnam  (Leipsic,  IH.j'J),  p. ( H.  1'.) 

ITaiadB  (from  Gr.  vnm;  to  ttrim)  is  tlie  name  of 
the  nymphs  who  figure  in  tireek  and  Homau  mythology. 
They  preaided  over  fresh  waters,  and  were  auppoeed  to 
ins[i'ire  those  who  drank  of  them  with  oiaeular  powen 

ami  the  fjift  of  pnetry.  They  could  also  rcatom  ridt 
persons  to  health,  l  liey  arc  represented  in  wwka  of 
art  as  beautiful  maiiU  ns,  half  draped,  with  Umg  hair* 
Sec  Vollmer,  .i/i^tholo^ischr*  Warlerbuch^  a.  v. 

Na'Ydus  f  Nau'oc,  Vulg.  Raaiuit),am  of  the  priests, 
the  "s.iiis"  of  I'abaih  -  Miiab,  who  had  taken  Aireign 
wives  after  the  captivity  (1  Esilr.  ix,31);  evidcutly 
the  BexAiAH  (<|.  v.)  of  the  Hebw  text  (Earn  x,  W). 

ITaigon,  JAfQrF:-s  .\nm:i',  a  miHlem  French  infi«lel 
of  note,  was  bom  at  I'aris  or  at  Dijon  in  lliiH.  lie  was 
intemii  il  to  he  an  artist,  either  painter  or  sculptor,  and 
waa  afforded  all  the  opportuniiiea  to  aecure  him  distinc- 
tion In  his  profeaalon.   Bat  hnmght  in  contact  with 

the  rmifunt  [ihilosophcrs  uf  )ns  litne.  esjiei  inlty  with 
Didero!  and  Hulbacli.  Nai:;im  was  ui.*|iireil  wiili  ,i  love 
for  study,  and  he  .soon  iK'gan  to  write  f'lr  the  pul>- 
lic,  at  first  uuder  a  uom-dc-plumc,  and  later  under  his 
own  aigmMNi,  and  ably  dcfemled  his  friends  fmm  the 
severe  and  JoaC  attacks  of  tlie  theological  and  critical 
world.  He  wu  himself  inclined  to  accept  a  more  8ab> 
.-tantial  yihilosophy  than  Didi  rot  and  Ilolhach  taught, 
but  by  his  defence  of  these  wi^d  thinkers  he  was  led 
away,  until  he  taught  and  thought  as  they  did.  Thus 
in  hit  TkiologU  Poriatin  (Lond.  and  Anuterd.  1768, 
ISmo)  he  definea  the  aoul  as  an  unknown  aubatance, 
which  in  a  ((Ttaiii  \say  cuntrols  our  Iwnly,  but  which 
we  can  never  definitely  know.  Spirituality  he  diliucs 
as  an  occult  t)uality,  invented  by  I'Uto,  perfected  by 
Dcs  Cartea^  and  changed  into  an  article  of  faiih  by  the 
tbeologiana.  Immortality  ia  not  noeh  better  treated: 
"  It  is  I  ssf  iitial  for  tlie  Cliurch  that  our  s<nil  hi-  immor- 
tal; liswithiiul  il  wcciiuki  not  very  well  tiinl  employment 
f>ir  I  be  ministers  in  chnri'hej» — it  would  force  the  clergy 
to  bankruptcy."  In  the  same  manner  he  treats  the  doc- 
tfina  of  Free  WiU,  and  all  other  theological  dogmaa. 
Engaged  as  editor  on  the  philoaophical  portion  of  the 
Knctfclopidit  yfithodique  (^Dietiotamn  det  phUotttphea 
(inrtni.1  it  viixUnuji  [  I'ar.  1791-94,  8  Vols.  8voJ),  he 
there  incorixirated  his  views,  and  laid  dotvn  doctrinca 
clearly  evincing  a  philosophy  of  fatalism,  materialism, 
and  even  atheism.  Ha  anteied  the  political  lili^  hot 
waa  not  M  notably  saccemftd.  'He  died  Feb.  f»,  \WL 
His  works  are  largely  collections  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers,  lie  also  edited  the  wriliiiga  of  hia  frienda  Dide- 
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and  Mont«i)*n«''!<  works.  Sec  I)nTiiirnii.  .^fi-, not  res 
pour  terrir  a  Chitloire  <U  In  i'hilotojiJiie  au  du-huUitme 
tiieif,  voL  ii,  pt.  vlU ;  Dinionmirt  dm  Stimen  pUbto- 
p\iqiif»,  vol,  iv,  8.  V.    ( J.  11.  W.) 

Hail  [for  (utcaiogj  u  the  rendering  of  two  Ilcb. 
trardcintlM  A.y. 

1.  ir*.  i/ithfil  (frnm />iVrri»5'\ wliirh  ii-iinlly  donotes 
ft  (wooden)  peg,  pin,  or  nail  (of  any  material),  as  driven 
into  •  wall  (niek.  xv,  8;  ba.  xxU,  tf);  and  more  es- 
pecially a  tent-pin  driven  Idto  tbe  eaitb  by  •  millet  to 
faiten  the  tpnt  (Kxml.  xxvii,  19;  xxxv,  18;  xxxviii, 
31;  [ml  xxxiii,        liv,     i.     It  was  mii'  nf  ihcf*'  pin-. 


rot  and  Holbadi;  and  aariited  in  an  edition  oTRoas- 1  in;:  clean  Clia  teet,  and  alio  of  "tttmminir'Lek  eombin([r 

Bixl  making  neat  the  beard,  in  the  case  of  Mt  philw.slu  I  h 
(2  Sam.  xix,  24).  It  seems,  therefore,  on  ttiv  whole  to 
mean  "  make  suitable*'  to  the  particular  purpose  intends 
cd,  whatever  that  majr  be;  naleat,  aa  Gaeniiw  tliiaka^ 
the  paiaaice  refera  to  die  eoDplatioa  of  tlw  finale  an>> 
tive'«  month  of  xechiMonf  that  punHisc  is  cvidonilv  one 
of  moiirnin(;~a  month's  mourning  iiitcriHfNi'd  for  the 
purixtsc  of  preventing  on  the  one  hand  tini  hasty  an  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  the  captor,  and  on  the  other  too 
sudden  a  shock  to  natural  feeling  In  the  ttqiliTai,  Pal> 
lowing  this  line  of  interpretation,  the  command  will 
nt&nd  thus:  The  captive  is  to  lay  aside  the  "  raiment  of 
li>  r  <  iipiiviiy,"  viz.  licr  ordinary  drew  in  which  she  had 
which  Jaei  used  in  fastening  to  the  ^'tT)und  the  temples  iK-cn  taken  captive,  and  sbe  if  to  remain  in  moumtog 
of  Biaara  (Jodg;  iv,  >l,  28).  Ik ncc- to  drive  a  pin  or 
to  fasten  a  nail  preiepla  anMOg  tbe  Uebvewa  an  image 
of  a  fixed  dweUing,  a  Ann  and  itable  abode  (taa.  xzii, 
».  This  ima>;e  is  still  frequent  nmnnj;  ttie  .\rahs 
(see  Marac  p.  5y7 ;  Ikidav.  A  pud  .iaiium,  p.  :)\H),  Hee 
TbnT.  In  the  (MiiiHageg  in  Kxodus  these  tabeniacle- 
pina  an  aaid  to  have  been  of  oopper  (see  Idghtfiiot, 
apkil.  in  Exod.  9  4X:  Joeeph.  Ami,  r,  6, 4);  in  Jodgco 
the  mnti  rial  i"  not  incntiiiin  il ;  «(•  nhotdd  most  imttiral- 


retiremeut  for  a  month  with  hair  alMCtanad  and  oaiia 
made  auitaUa  to  tlia  aaaw  porpoaa^  thaa  picaenting  an 
appearance  of  woe  to  wbteh  the  niuta  untrimmed  and 

shortened  hair  would  seo m  each  in  their  w  ay  mo«t  suit- 
able (see  Job  i,  20).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  sup|«oee 
that  the  shaving  the  head,  etc.,  indicate  the  time  of  re- 
tirement completed,  we  muat  Hippoee  alio  a  aort  of  Kaz- 
aritie  initiation  Into  her  new  condition,  a  atippoaitioci 
for  which  there  ia  filainhi  ii  no  warmnt  in  the  law. 


ly  think  ol  tM>nic  metal.  yt  [  the  IS<-pt,  usea  jraairaXov,  sides  the  fact  that  the  "making,"  whcihcr  paring  the 


which  suggests  that  it  was  a  womlen  pin.  A  pin  or 
nail  is  almt,  by  a  further  application  of  the  metaphor, 
applied  to  a  prioea,  on  wImbb  tlM  ean  nod  wdfare  of 
tlie  atate  depends  (Zech.  x,  4t),  whan  die  term  MSB, 
aonaarsitoar,  ia  applied  to  tbe  aaoM  penon  denoted  by 
the  wofd  '^nail."  flo  abo  Ezra  ix,  8L  All  theae  allu- 
sions refer  to  large  nails,  or  pins,  or  cramps,  wwd  in  ap- 
plications requiring  great  strength.  See  Thomson, 
iMnd  and  Hook,  iii,  149. 

2.  sC^,  vutsmrr'  (a  point,  only  in  the  plur. ;  also 
ri">;pOtt,Jcr.x,4;  D"'n«^«,l  Chron.xxii,3; C-l^JipT^ 
In.  xll,  7),  ia  applied  to  ordinary  and  ornamental  nail& 
Then-  ill  Krclcs.  xii.  11a  vcr\'  si^'iiilicant  proverbial 
application,  "  The  words  of  the  wi;«e  are  as  nails  fast- 
ene<l,"  etc.;  tliat  \■^,  '•they  xiiik  ileep  into  tlie  heart  of 
man."  In  thia  paaaage  the  iigure  is  generally  uoder- 
alaod  to  ttXa  to  naib  driven  into  a  wall,  but  which 
Qinalmrg  understands  of  the  tent-pins  above  mention- 
ed, whose  MM-  for  holding  fast  is  contrasted  with  the 
u.ie  of  f;i>ad-<  for  driviiii;  cattle  forwaril.  the  entire  verse 
in  his  opinion  having  reference  to  pastoral  life.  The 
golden  nails  of  the  Temple  are  deiioteil  by  this  word. 
We  are  told  that  David  prepared  iron  for  tbe  nails  to  be 
used  in  ihc  Temple ;  and  as  tbe  holy  of  holies  was  plated 


nails  or  letting  them  grow,  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  a 
Nasaritic  ooremooy,  and  also  that  the  shaving  the  head 
at  the  end  of  the  month  wotdd  aeem  an  altogetlier  an« 

suitable  iiitrodiK'tioti  to  the  condition  of  a  bride.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  captive's  liead  was  shaved 
at  the  commencement  of  the  month,  and  that  during 
that  period  her  nails  were  to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  to- 
ken of  natural  sorrow  and  consequent  personal  negleet. 
.See  Joseph.  i4  nr.  iv,  8-23;  Phtlo,  iripJ  ^av^p.  ch.  14, 
vol  ii,  p.  3&4  (ed.  Mangey);  C^lcm,  Alex.  Strom,  ii,  ch. 
|H;  iii.  <li.  II ;  vol.  ii,  p.  47/i,  M3  (ed.  Potter);  Calmet, 
Patrick.  C'rit,  Saer,  oa  Deut.  xxi,  12 ;  Scbleuncr,  Ijot, 
V.T,inpnnwxii*t;  8elden,i>s/iir.A'atT,xiii,pi.644; 
Harmer,  Ofn.  iv.  10| ;  Wilkinson.  .-1  nc.  Kg.  ii,  3-1.5;  Lane, 
M,  K.  i.  tU ;  tH!Hiiiu.\  Jhfj,  lltbr.  p.  1075;  Michaelia^ 
1m\c»  ofMotfji,  art.  vol.  i,  p.  464  (ed.  Smith);  Nuak 
vi,  2, 1&— Smith.   See  Pajuc 

InJer.XTii,!  theaameHeh.wordoecnrsintIaeaenaa 
of  the  ^^poinl"  of  a  fityln^i  or  rnei.-iltic  pen.  which  was 
often  lipiied  with  adanianl  or  diaiuund  ^I'liiiy,  Uist.SaU 
xxxvii,  4,  15).    Sec  Pkx, 

In  Dan.  iv,  ;13  ;  vii,  U>,  the  copiato  Thald.  ^^^^  ia* 
pkar',  occurs  of  the  clitKi  of  a  bird  or  beast. 

NaD.  KtcRoiAa,  a  French  ani^  to  the  FMeatant 


with  gold,  the  iinilt  also  for  fastening  the  plates  were  '  cau»o.  w  as  Imihi  nt  Man-*  in  tiM  fiiat  quarter  of  the  16th 


probably  of  goUL  Their  weight  is  said  to  have  been 
fifty  sheliels,  equal  to  twenty-five  ounces,  a  weight  olt- 
vimady  ao  much  too  amall,  unlem  mere  gilding  be  sup- 
poeed,  for  tbe  total  weight  required,  that  the  Sept.  and 

Vulg.  render  it  as  expressinn  that  of  each  nail,  which  i" 
equally  exco^wive.  To  remedy  this  ditUculty,  Thciiiu- 
BUggesti>  reading  five  hundnnl  for  tifty  shekels  (1  Chron. 
xxiif  8;  2  Chron.  iii,  9;  Ikrtfacau,  0»  CAnmidu,  in 
Kttrxffff.  rftutA.). 

"  Nail,"  Vnlff.  ptthi*.  in  the  rendering  of  TraairaXoc  in 
KccUls.  xxvii,  2.  In  the  N.  T.  we  have  fiXo(  and  irpo- 
ni)\iiw  in  speaking  of  the  naila  of  the  Gnaa  (Jolm  xx, 
23;  Ool.  ii,  14).    See  Ckos.s. 


century,  I Ic  wa« of  liumhle  origin,  and  earned  his  daily 
bread  on  tbe  shoemaker's  bench.  He  was  working  in 
Lausanne,  Switacrland,  when  tbe  Keformcd  doctrioea 
began  to  gain  tlie  attention  of  the  people,  and  Nril  be> 

c.Tmi'  himwlf  interested,  ntid  fiiinlly  enilimci-d  the  new- 
views.  lU'termined  that  his  countrynun  should  share 
the  threat  Mi  -^in:,'  he  liad  come  to  enjoy,  he  quitted 
I^usaniic  fur  Paris  with  a  pack  of  books  and  tnctk  In 
the  French  capital  ho  waa  disoo\-ered  ciredating  tihaae 
heretical  productions,  atul  was  seized  by  the  police  Feb. 
I  I,  l.V>3:  and  though  he  of>enly  ctmfessctl  to  have  freely 
circulatcii  t U<^<  !>(•( 4<>.  lici  niiM'  they  cniitaino<l  the  truth 
he  eiiiioused,  he  yet  refused  to  make  known  his  friends 


w  II  r  r.i.  1  .  ■     '  11  I  <■       and  assistants  even  after  he  had  been  put  to  the  tottnm 

Nail  [of  the  fi»f  ;lpBX  r,w>o  n.,  so  cabled  from  j  u,  poii^  out  the  people  who  bad  bought 

smv%),  oown  hi  Dent  xxi,  IJ,  in  oonneetioo  with  I  „  l,,,/;^^ 

the  verb  nc?.  'asdh,  ''to  mnk<"  i  Sept.  iripioi'v\i!^u, 
Vulg.  ciraimciiln,  A.  V.  "pare,  '  but  in  inarg.  "dres.*," 
"  suffer  to  grow"),  which  (iescnius  expUins  "  make  neat." 
Much  controversy  baa  arisen  on  the  meaning  of  this 
IMusage :  one  set  of  interpreters,  indading  Josepbua  and 
Philo,  reganling  the  action  as  indicative  of  mounting, 
while  othen*  refer  il  to  the  deposition  of  mourning. 
.Some,  who  wouitl  thus  Ixdoiig  to  the  hitter  clafs-S  refer  it 
to  tbe  practice  of  staining  the  nails  with  henna.  Tbe 
^"ia  aaadhothof  «diearinft*Le.  auh- 


finally 

tried,  sentenced  to  death,  aii  l  li  il  t.>  the  I'laci  M.iul..  rt, 
from  which  a  crowd  of  witnesses  had  passed  to  heaven 
in  tbe  smoke  and  Uames  of  the  funenl  pBe>  In  oidaf 
to  prevent  Nail  from  apeaiiing  to  any  one  on  the  way, 
a  new  tortme  waa  devised.  A  large  wooden  gag  was 
put  into  hb  mouth,  by  which  his  j:n\  'i  were  burst 
asunder,  and  the  hk>iMl  streamed  down  his  neck.  Yet, 
though  his  mouth  was  Sh^ipctl,  by  i^esticulations  anil 
moliuns,  and  by  lifting  hia  «{yes  heavenward,  be  still 
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As  be  paased  Ix  forc  a  hospital  on  whioh  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  wa.^  placctl,  an  offurt  was  made  tn  c<(m[icl 
him  to  »how  reverence  to  it  by  cixMsiog  himaelf  and 
bowing  his  hewl,  but  h«  tamed  from  it  with  indigim* 
tion.  This  threw  the  rabble  into  a  wild  rage  Havinf; 
arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  Nail  was  bound  with 
a  muc  to  a  rolliT  over  the  fimt  rul  jiile,  divr^teil  nf  his 
apparel,  and  daubed  all  over  with  fat  and  powder. 
Knfc  the  entire  maas  was  set  ott  fire  with  buiuUes  of 
atmw,  ao  that  hia  whda  body  bqtan  to  bunu  Then  he 
was  drawn  up  and  dema  on  the  roller  over  the  wood- 
tire,  which  was  burning  uni!<  r  !ii:n.  liiit  lie  reniainitl 
true  to  all  his  plc<lgcH,  and  u  a->  uiuitiled  to  endure  pa- 
tiniljr  this  torture.  He  wan  heard  to  call  continually 
on  the  aiine  of  the  Lonl  uficr  be  began  to  burn,  the 
string  which  tied  the  gag  in  hia  mouth  haring  been 
burned,  ami  liit  lac  nui  d  iii'iiith  bein^  n;;ain  se!  free. 
With  prayers  and  |irai^-s  his  spirit  passed  from  his 
suffering;  body  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Sec 
Hurst,  Marttfrslo  the  Tract  Cuint,  p.  117,  118. 

Naillao,  Phimbekt  dk.  the  (jraml-majiter  of  tlie 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  .lohn  of  Jeruaaleni,  was  bom 
about  IdiO  of  a  noble  family.  But  little  ia  known  of 
hb  iteiMiial  history.  He  Iteoame  mailer  of  thb  order 
in  I.ITtt.  ami  en'^n^jed  in  the  Crusades,  and  was  preatly 
distinguinhcd  by  lii*  valor  and  skill  in  warfare.  He 
was  prominently  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Nicopoli.%  and 
aarved  the  Chtiitiaa  inteceata  by  hia  treatiea  with  the 
SaiaoeM,  Thoa  h«  eondndcd  a  treaty  with  the  auUan 

of  Egypt,  whieh  gave  the  Christians  permission  to  cn- 
Ckiee  the  Holy  .Sepulchre  at  Jerii:<aletn  with  a  wall;  to 
maintain  six  knl^lits  of  the  Onh  r  of  St.  .John  within 
the  city,  free  from  all  tribute,  who  shouM  be  permitted 
to  cany  on  the  ho.«ipiuble  duties  of  their  profession  in 
Ikvor  of  all  pUgrina  led  tbitber  by  devotion;  that 
Chriadan  dares  might  be  redeemed,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  by  exohant;e  with  a  Saracen ;  and  that  conventi 
might  be  niaintaincil  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  other 
principal  cities  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  1415  internal  dis- 
•enrion  thieatened  the  very  eiistiewwi  of  the  Older  of 
St,  John.  NailUc^B  wise  eoanaeia  preventtd  all  dia- 
praof  fill  proi-eedinj^s  :  atnl  when  he  diodyin  1 1'il,  "he 
left  the  fraternity,  at  wbo.se  head  he  had  been  placed  for 
80  many  years,  at  union  with  iuelf,  at  {jcace  with  its 
ndghUMt^and  in  a  moat  flourishing  sute  of  praapeti^." 
See  Boiaaat,  HitLdet  CkMoikrt  dt  8LJemi$J«nua- 
Urn;  Porter, JTn^^Jfufta,!. 291  sq.,31S.  (J.H.W.) 

Nailn  IM  THE  Cbdciix.  bk  the  18th  oentuiy  three 
are  portrayed,  one  foot  of  the  Gmcifled  overlying  the 

other  withtuit  the  hypopodion.  James  de  Vora;^iiie 
first  mentions  the  chaii;;e,  which  Ayala,  bishop  of  (ia- 
licia,  attributes  to  the  Albigcn»ian  heretic.^.  lk-nc<liot 
XIV  piwnounoed  the  nail  pieservcd  in  Si.  Croaa,  Itome, 
to  be  authentic.  See  Cavcim.  On  Irish  crosses  the 
Saviour's  feet  are  represented  tied  with  n  coni,  ami  his 
arms  drooping  (Walcull,  Hacred  A  rckaoL  a.  v.}.  Sec 
CaoM. 

2Tain  ((>r.  \uii';  according  to  Simon,  from  Helk 
l^9ll|,  nalu't  grtm  pMturm  ,*  so  written  in  the  Kaatcrn 
Teraions  of  the  N.  T.,  bat  Sehwan,  Atfaf.  pi  ICS,  writes 

err;,  a-<  if  from  '''Ti,  yraefj'iilnfsg),  A  town  (jn'iAic)  "f 
I'alcjttine,  mentioned  only  in  the  N.  T.  a.-*  the  phicc 
where  Jesus  raised  the  widow's  i»on  to  life  (Luke  vii, 
11-17).  Joaephu^  opeaka  of  a  Nain,  but  it  was  differ- 
eat  tarn  thi^  bein;:;  situated  in  the  sooth  (  War,  iv, 

9^4).  The  site  of  .Nain  i^  dferl'ied  by  Jenjrac  as  being 
two  miles  south  of  Tabor,  near  Kndor  {Onomml.  s.  v. 
Nairn;  Kuscbiusbas  twelve  miles, but  the  error  is  pn)l>- 
ably  that  of  a  eopyiat  writing  instead  of  /i.  Neither 
this  number,  however,  nor  that  of  Jerome,  ia  acenratx-). 
riioca*  places  it  norih  wf 'I'ahor  (see  Iti  l.ni  I,  I'ulyst.  p. 
904).  .\s  its  name  h;i.s  nlway.s  been  [(reserved,  it  wa-s 
recognised  by  the  Crusailers.  and  has  often  been  noticed 
by  travellers  up  to  the  present  day.  It  has  now  dwin- 
dlad  to  a  aieaa  village  called  A'cm  (aooocding  to  Do 
VJ^Goo 


Saulcy  [  Dttut  Srn,  i,  7.">  |,  X<t>jin,  prmiounreil  liy  the 
AraliH  e\ftetly  an  \<iir  i,  which  contains  remaiii.H  of  verv 
ancient  buildings,  with  a  fuuuuin  (rristram,  Lamd  o/ 
Itaradt  p.  180).  It  stands  on  a  bleak,  ladqr  slope,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Jebel  ed-Duby  (the  hill  Mo- 
reh"  of  Scripture,  and  the  "  Little  Herroon"  of  modern 
traveller.-*  directly  f.icin^  Tjilmr,  from  which  it  is  four 
miles  distant,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of 
Endoi;  It  is  a  small,  pour  hamU  t,  of  .•lotne  twenty 
bousc^  or  rather  butau  Uvunti  the  houaea^  bowavar, 
are  pretty  extensive  ruins;  and  there  are  some  traces 
of  what  ap[n  ;irs  lo  be  an  ancient  wall.  Tlie  nio<t  in- 
teresting antiquities  arc  tombs  hewn  in  the  ruck,  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  villa;;e.  It  was  ia  tbii  dilCC* 
tion  our  Lord  approached,  and  probably  to  one  of  other 
of  those  very  tombs  they  were  bearing  the  corpse  when 
he  met  and  arn-^ted  the  mournful  prtK^esiiion  (secTbom* 
!«on,  Land  ajul  Jd'uk,  ii,  1.X).  The  tiituatiou  of  Nain  is 
extremely  beautiful.  .\t  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  which 
it  stands  is  the  great  plain  of  Esdraeloo,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  gnwelVil  wooded  biOs  of  Galilee,  over  whidi 
the  snow-capped  summits  «if  Hcrmon  and  Ix^banon  ap- 
|>ear.  See  HobinstKi.  Hih.  litf.  ii,  'MA;  Van  de  Velde, 
.Syria  and  J'almtiitf,  ii,  .'iX-J ;  Stanley,  .Vi/mii  and  J'Oht 
tirf.  ]i.  ;i."i7  ;  I'orter,  llawl-^^oitk  tit  Syria,  p.  358. 

Nai'otll  (ileb.,  margin,  natfoth\  rf  '^J,  dwtUing*; 
test,  Jf«aagoA%  rms ;  Sept  1I«mS3-,  t.  r.  lHwiwiA  and 

Ai''ff3:  Vulfj.  Xfij'i'th).  or,  more  fully,  "Nai'ith  in  Ka- 
mah, "  a  place  in  which  Samuel  and  David  took  refuge 
together,  after  the  latter  had  made  bis  escape  from  the 
jealooa  fuiy  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiz,  18, 19, 2:1;  23;  sx,  1). 
"  Naioth"  ocean  both  in  Bcbwaad  A.T.in  1  SaaL  six, 

18  only.  The  Sept.  supplies  iv  'Paftd  in  that  verse. 
The  Vulfj.  adheres  to  the  Hebrew.  It  is  evident  from 
ver.  is  that  Naioth  was  not  actually  in  liamah, Samuel's 
habitual  residence,  though  from  the  atlix  it  must  have 
been  near  it  (Emld,  68).  In-  ita  corrected  (bra 
(ATert)  the  name  becomes  a  mere  appellation,  and  from 
an  early  date  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  huts  or 
dw  ellings  of  a  school  or  college  of  prophets  over  which 
.Samuel  presided,  as  £lisba  did  over  those  at  Gilgal  and 
Jerichob  Thia  appears  iint  in  the  Targnm-JooatliBn, 
where  for  Naioth  we  find  throughout  X!E*~nX  r"^2, 
"  the  bouse  of  instruction,"  the  term  which  appears  in 
later  timea  to  have  been  rrgularty  applied  to  the  lehoola 
of  the  rahbis  (Ruxtorf,  Ut.  Talm.  col.  lOf.);  and  there 
ver.  2<)  is  n'ndere<l,  "And  they  saw  the  company  of 
scribes  ><in;;in^  prai.ses,  and  .Samuel  teaching,  standing 
<n'cr  them,"  thus  introducing  the  idea  of  Samuel  as  a 
teacher.  Jerome,  in  his  notice  of  this  name  in  the 
Ononuuticon  (a.  v.  Namoth),  refers  to  his  observations 
thereon  in  the  "libri  Hcbraicamm  <pije,siionum."  As, 
however,  we  at  present  poss<.>w  these  Ux>k»,  they  con- 
tain no  reference  to  Naioth.  Joscphus  calls  it  "a  ccr- 
uiu  place  named  Galbaalk"  (PaX/daa^),  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  Kamah  (jIm/.  vi,  11,  6).  R.  Isaiah  and 
other  Jewish  commentators  state  that  Bamah  was  the 
name  of  a  hill,  aad  Naioth  of  the  plaoe  upon  it.  Sea 

K.1M.MI. 


Nairoili,  Atctomo-Fai  sto,  a  Maronitc  savant, i 
i^orn  alHxit  IC.'I.'>  at  Itan,  on  Moinit  I.ebanon,  and  was 
a  nephew  of  .\braham  Eochcllensis.  Naironi  was  edu- 
cated at  Parma ;  and  after  a  voyage  to  Syria  to  proeofO 
works  relative  to  hia  Protestant  brethren,  he  became 
professor  of  the  SxTiac  language  in  the  College  de  8a- 
l>ience  in  Itl'Hi.  nu  1  <«-ciipied  this  chair  until  lt'>9t.  He 
dicil  at  Rome  Nov..'},  17ii7.  We  have  of  his  works, 
Oj^cia  taneiorum  juxia  ritiivi  rnl,iim  Maromtarvm 
(Home,  IGM,  lG6d,  fuL)  i—IM  aaluberrima potiam  eakmt 
sfu  raff  minrupatn  dUeumu  (Rome,  1671,  tSmo;  trans- 
lati  l  h  iliin  by  Fred.  Vi'i^ilin  [liome,  1(571  ]  and  by 
I'aul  lJoM:a  [  Mdan,  1073], and  into  French ): — Jjii»er(aiio 
dt  oriijinf,  minim  ae  rrligiune  Maroniiarum  (Rome, 
1679, 8vo ;  a  work  eclipsed  by  the  learned  naeaichoa  of 
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a-dogmaHem  (Rone,  1G94,  8vo),  in  which  ia  focmd  « | 

large  numlR>r  of  dir'nui!*  facts  in  tlio  civ  il  ami  rcli;;iuu.s 
hutory  of  the  East.    Set?  lliH  ti-r,  Suuv.  JJiog,  (Jin.  s.  v. 

ITaitore,  Cit.vtu.ES,  a  French  painter  and  engraver, 
whose  works  were  iiioslly  on  sacrcii  siulijects,  was  bom 
at  Xisoies  in  17U0.  1  Ic  Mudied  under  l-'raiii^iia  Ic  Moiue, 
and  was  empbyed  to  finish  several  worica  left  incom- 
plete at  the  death  of  that  maater.  Little  ia  nooided 
of  the  orciUMtaneea  of  hia  life.  His  chief  merit  ienn« 
Of!  to  have  consisted  in  the  corrrctnf-s  of  his  dcsi^i ; 
his  coloring  in  criticised  as  foehic  ami  cold.  The  prin- 
cipal works  of  Naitore  adorn  the  apartments  of  the  first 
atoiy  of  the  Chateau  VcnaiUcs,  the  Hotel  de  Soubiae, 
and  the  chapel  of  Lea  Enftna  IVonr^  at  Faria.  In 
1755  he  wai  Appointed  director  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  wliii  h  honorable  office  he  filled  until  1775. 
He  (lied,  according  to*l)umesnil,  in  1777.  'i  la  re  are  a 
few  etchings  by  Kaitorc  executed  from  his  own  designs 
in  a  free  laA  spirited  manner.  Amon^  hi«  works  on 
aaeied  subjects  an  The  Crvc^fixiony  vilk  Mary  Mag- 
dalena  at  the  fmt  of  the  Cross,  The  Adoratum  nf  ihr 
Mii'ji,  ami  the  .yf<irf>/nl.>m  ofSLFtrtd,  See  Spooncf, 

Bi'"j.  //iff-  yinf  -1 ii,  tilU. 

Nakdau,  .S.v.Mst>N  or  Si.M»o?f,  a  Jewish  writer 
noted  for  his  roa^t<'r_v  of  thv  Hebrew  tonpic.  and  hence 
sumamed  "  the  (irammarian,"  liourishiHl  about  1240. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  Ix^t  works  of  bis  Spanish  co- 
religionista,  such  as  those  of  Cbajug  (q.  v.),  Jona  ibn- 
Ganach  (q.  v.),  Parchon  (q.  \.\  Abcn-Ezra  (q.  v.),  and 
other  grammarians,  and  is  the  author  of  a  grammatical 
work  enUtlcd  C^rpn  nsian,  or  "^Sid^D  'e,  which  dis- 
euases  the  vowel-pointa  and  accents.  Ellas  liCvita  refers 
to  Ibis  wurk  of  Samson  Nak<laii  in  bi«  }f<i>s"i<  Ih  ///i-.I/d.*- 
toreth,  but  it  bos  not  a»  yet  apiKariMl  in  print.  K.\ccrj)t8 
of  lt(  howerer,  have  been  published  in  Abichl's  Accen- 
iHt  Httr,  tz  onfj^iiuMmo  um  ItetoHo  td  wauieo  txfU- 
cali,  etc.;  aooad.  i\>rta  aceenttnm  Lot.  cmtena  «t  mtit 
Uhuir,  (ictpa.  1718);  DelitZMb.  in  J,Mtrun,  p.  Ifi,  Kfi, 
92,  IW.  249,  S52;  comp.  FUrst,  liM,  Jud.  iii.  10;  De 
Eo?-i.  m.iimario  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  212;  Wolf,  liibli- 
olAecu  litbrmot  i|.ll&'2;  ii>,  UOO;  iv,  1003;  Geificr, 
Sdkimadum  tbt  Leiitofp-aph  in  DewtidUimi,  in  the  Wit- 

tttwrhaf)!.  ZtitachrSP  fur  Jiiilutrhf  Thrvhujir.  v,  113  ISO; 
(iin&burp,  in  Lcvita's  Mastortlh  ha-Mtistottlk  (Ixjnd. 
1867),  p.  2.57 ;  Kalisch,  Utbr.  Grummur  (I>ou<l.  1K63),  ii, 
29;  ZuaZjZur  Oesrhichte  u.  l.iUralur,  p.  1  Kl.  1 1 1.  ( li.  1'.) 

Ifaked.   The  Hebrew  word  arom',  rcnderetl 

naked"  in  oar  ^Ues,  means  absolute  nakedness  in 
such  passages  as  Job  i,  21;  Ecclea.  v,  16;  Mic.  8; 
Amos  ii,  16;  but  in  other  places  it  means  one  who  is 

rajjKed  >ir  \  rlv  clail  (Jolin  xxi,  7;  I^a.  Iviii,  7),  In  ' 

the  same  bcnse  as  yvfivit  in  James  ii,  15,  which  doe^t 
not  indeed  differ  ftoa  a  familiar  application  of  the  word  | 
naked"  among  omaalvca.  A  mofe  peculiar  and  Ori- 
ental sense  of  the  word  is  that  in  which  it  w  applied  to  | 
one  who  has  laiii  aside  his  loo'»e  outer  jjarmcnt,  ami  f;oc8  ' 
Jilxuit  in  his  tunic.    When,  tlu-rcfuro,  Saul  i<)  (U'.scribeil 
having  lain  down  "nakwl"  (1  Sam.  xix,  24),  we  are  ■ 
to  understand  that  he  had  laid  aside  hia  flowing  outer  1 
nhe;  and  it  waa  tbna  that  baiab  went  "naked"  and  | 
barefoot  ( Isa.  xx,  2 ;  comp.  John  xxi,  7  ).   Our  use  of  the 
wonl  "  undrc's.*,"  to  denote  simply  a  dress  less  Ihnu  that 
which  we  <'onsider  full  and  co'hipk'te,  correspondm  to  this 
signification  uf  the  word.    See  Duhu^    This  word  is , 
daa  naad  netaphorically  to  signify  j>u<  to  shame,  stripped 
1^  resources,  wnd  of  succor,  ilUormtd.  Thus  in  Jcr.  xlix, 
10,  "I  have  made  Esau  Iwins"  ito.,  »ijni«fip8  the  dcstruc-  | 
tion  of  the  Edoniitos,  tj«d  havini:  t  x|»'Mil  tliem  de- 
fenceless to  their  invaders.    Tlie  "nakednesKS  of  a  land"  i 
((.icii.  xlii,  0)  signifies  the  weak  and  ruined  parts  of  it 
when  the  country  lies  most  open  and  exposed  to  dan- 
ger. **  Naked"  is  abo  pat  for  dtseorcred,  known,  mani- 
fest.   S>  in  Job  xxvi,  (J,  ■■  Ibll  is  naked  iKfurp  him;"  ' 
the  unseen  state  of  tlic  dead  is  open  to  the  eyes  of  God. 
8C  Ftal  aaja  ia  the  atow  aoMe,  *•  Keitbcr  is  tbm  wf  I 


ereatnrethat  ia  not  manifint  b  bis  siglit;  bat dl  things 

are  iiak*  d  ai;  l  o|h  ii  unto  the  eyes  t)f  liim  with  wluim 
we  have  to  do"  (liib.  iv,  VA).  Naketlnew*  aL*o  signilies 
sin  or  folly.  Thus  in  Gen.  iii,  7  it  is  indicative  of  sin 
in  general;  in  £xod.  zzzii,  26;  2  Chnin.  zxriii,  19; 
Back.  xvi,a6;  it  ia  pat  fiir  idolatir;  and  dsawbci*  ia 
the  ScriptuMsfiMrallkiBdsorTioe^halidolaliyinpaiw 
ticuUr. 


Nakir  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  angels  or  danoBa 

who  attend  the  dcn<l  at  burial,  acconlinir  to  the  lielief 
of  the  Indian  Mussulmans.  The  Xaidr  and  Alonkir^  as 
these  an^'<  Is  ar>  <  ailed,  attend  the  bad|]r  eoon  aflcr  it 
is  interred,  set  it  upright  in  Iha  gmre^  md  qna^ 
tion  the  soul,  which  it  is  bdieved  they  have  power  to 
rrrall  to  the  coq)so  for  the  sake  of  examination.  The 
ipiestioii  from  the  aufjels  is.  Who  is  thy  Lord,  and  who 
is  thy  prophet,  and  what  is  thy  religion?  They  who 
can  answer  in  the  orthodox  focmula,  ^  Then  is  no  god 
iMit  God,  and  Holiamnicd  is  his  praptHt,"  are  dismissed 
with  honor,  and  their  rest  is  visited  with  sweet  airs 
from  parailise.  The  unbtlieven*  are  beaten  with  iron 
maci'N,  and  >;nawed  by  draj^ons,  till  itiiy  (ill  the  ceme- 
teries with  bowlings,  wliich  are  audible  alike  to  angel* 
and  Jina,  but  raercifidly  withheld  from  men,  whoon 
nerves  might  be  less  equal  to  the  sound,  or  their  hcatts 
more  moved  to  compsssion.  See  Trevor,  /ncfia,  As  A'o* 
ami  Mimom,  p.  149,  SS7. 

ITala  is  in  HindO  mythology-  the  name  of  a  monkey 
chief,  who,  according  to  some  authorilies,  built  for  Ifa- 
nia  (<].  V.)  ilie  liri(lt;e  fruni  contineiital  huiia  in  [tie  i»l- 
and  of  Ceylun.    bee  Thomas,  I/ict.  q/'  Biog.  and  J/gth* 

S.T. 

Naldi,  Antonio,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  born 
at  Faensa  towards  the  ckae  of  the  IGih  century.  lie 
waa  of  a  nohli  fim^f  ,  and  bad  embraced  tcfi|^ooB  fife 

among  tbc  Theatins,  and  was  distinguished  for  hia 
learning  and  piety.  He  died  at  Rome  in  IG45.  We 
have  of  his  works,  Cluestumrt  practicee  inj'oro  inttiiort 
usu  frtqwnUt  (liologne,  IGH),  1624, 1646, 4*to)  -.—lUm^m- 
(tones  praHkm  tasuum  mmrinaimt  fll  fK»i«S  priK^m 
die  justitia  contractus  lirelli  rtilgo  a— flm<uf^  «(  4t  tamr 
bits  affiiur  (Urescia,  1621, 4to)  :—Adllt)tatbmtt  ad  ttiria 
juj-ii  piintljirii  lucn  (lumie.  1<.'k!2,  fol.  ;  Lyons,  1G71.  fol. ; 
ami  ill  the  t'uri>ui  Juris  cauonici,  Lyons,  IdGl,  2  voU. 
4U') :  -Summa  lkeoU>gia  moralis  (Brescia,  1C23;  Bo> 
logne,  1625).  See  Uocfcr,  A«uv.  hiog.  Ginirak,  a.  v.; 
MittaraDi,  De  IMteratttra  Famdma^  p^  124. 

Naldini,  Battista,  an  Italian  painter  w  li<>  lievoted 
hifloself  to  fcUgioos  aul^Jeets,  waa  born  at  Flurence  in 
1S87.  He  lint  studied  under  Jaoopo  Camicei,  called  n 

ronli>niio,  niid  aftenvards  under  .\nj;iolo  I'ronziiio.  -Vc- 
cordinj;  to  Ha^lioni,  he  visited  liome  during  the  fion- 
tilicaic  ol  <  ■  1 1  ry  XIII,  and  painted  several  altar-piecea 
for  the  churches,  among  which  ia  a  picture  of  the  Ba^ 
tUm  nf  Christ  in  La  Trinith  de*  Monti,  and  the  Jlfor^> 
dim  '  /">'.  .f  'hn  ihf  tiaplist  in  the  church  of  (bat  saint. 
On  returning  to  Florence  he  was  chowu  by  Vasari  co- 
adjutor in  his  works  in  the  Talar-zo  Vecchio,  and  re- 
tained by  him  about  fourteen  yearn  Vaaari  makca 
honorable  mention  of  Naldini  even  wImb  a  yoong  man, 
commending  him  as  skilful,  vigorous,  expeditious,  and 
iii(lefatit;alile.  Naldini  painted  many  pictures  at  Flor- 
ence, especially  xhc  Drpvtition  J'l  iiin  tin  Ch'ss  and  ilir 
J'urijication  at  ht.  Maria  Movclla,  praised  by  Iktrghini 
for  their  judicious  composition,  correct  des^n,  cicjsant 
attitudes,  beautiful  coloring,  and  excellent  perspectivew 
His  pictures  arc  criticised  by  Lsnzi  as  having  tbc  knee- 
ji.int>  tiHi  lar;.'e.  the  eyes  too  widely  openttl,  and  gener- 
ally markeil  \\itli  a  certain  fierceness;  the  coloring  of- 
ten char.icieri7.cil  by  changeable  hues.  In  teaching  hia 
aclioUn,  he  fuUuwcil  the  prevailing  method  of  cmpkipo 
ing  them  to  derign  after  tlie  dialk  drawings  of  Miebac! 

Angelo,  and  givini;  them  his  own  (itiislud  paintinpi  to 
copy.   11c  was  living  in  15iH).  Sec  h{iuuticr,  liiog.  IJist% 
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Nalson,  John,  a  clerjjj'inan  of  the  EnRlish  Churcli, 
w.ts  iMirn  about  «hc  ytar  IKW.  He  became  rector  of 
Uuddingtoii,  and  aftcrwanls  prebend  of  Kly.  He  died 
ill  U'M.  Hi:*  chief  writing*  were  several  hiiilorico-po- 
liiical  works  defending  the  action  of  KoyaU»t!i  in  their 
treatment  of  king  Charlc«  1;  the  priuciiial  publication 
in  An  Impurtiiil  VoUtction  nf  iht  Urrttt  Ajj'ttin  of  SlaU 
f'loui  ikt  Heyinnifu;  oj'tke  Scotch  IttbtUinn  in  l(j;5'J  In  the 
MHrdrrnf  King  ChurUt  /.  Tliis  work  is  valuable  bt'- 
cauM  of  iu  fairiicas  and  trultifulncM,  and  is  much  u»cd 
aM  a  reference. 

Nalson,  Valentine,  an  Anglican  divine,  wasimm 
in  16'tl.  Hut  little  is  known  uf  his  (>er9«inal  history-. 
Ho  was  prebend  of  York  near  the  opening  of  the  IKih 
ccnlurj',  and  died  in  1724.  He  publishetl  shortly  before 
lii.H  deiiih  Twmly  Sermntu  (liond.  I""24,  Hvu). 

Nalton,  Jamm,  an  Knglijih  divine,  tlourishcd  alMHit 
the  midillo  of  the  ITth  centur}-.  He  was  expelled  fnim 
the  F.ii;:li^h  t'hurch  ami  roni|H'lle«l  to  Hee  to  Holland  in 
1(VJ2,  on  pretence  of  being  imfilii-aled  in  what  was  called 
l/»ve's  Plot,  but  really  because  of  his  non-conformity. 
He  piiblijihe»l  occaitional  sermons — IG46,  I'lCI,  \6CA — 
and  is  recommende»l  by  llaxter  for  his  piety  as  well  as 
learning.  He  die<l  in  the  year  1602,  Twenty  of  his 
sermons  were  published  after  bis  death  (iu  Ii>77)  by 
Matthew  I'oole  (q.  v.),  who  commended  them  highly. 
Sec  Om.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  vVllibune,  Did.  of  Urii.  and 
A  mrr.  A  uthort,  s.  v. 

ITamaqualand,  an  African  country  lying  wnith 
of  the  Orange  IJiver,  and  now  absorlied  in  Cape  (.'olony, 

divided  into  the  greater  and  the  lesser.  The  former 
compri»te8  all  the  region  north  of  ('ajie  ("olony,  extend- 
ing from  the  Orange  River,  lat.  29'  30',  to  Walti.sh  Bay, 
lat.  2.'!^  and  !«trciching  inland  from  the  west  coast  to 
the  Kalihari  Desert,  compn-hendiiig  an  ar»'a  of  about 
100,(MK)  stpiarc  miles.  The  Little  Nnma<pialaud  is  the 
territ/iry  south  of  the  Orange  Hiver,  and,  though  very 
rich  in  mineral  resources,  is  a  barren-looking  country,  and 
with  only  a  few  bays,  notwithstanding  it  has  a  coast- 
line of  over  one  hundriKl  miles.  The  native  tribes  |>er- 
liaps  number  aUtut  oO.OOt)  -wiuls.  They  are  mainly  con- 
fined  to  the  region  called  (Jreat  Namaqualand  north 
of  the  Ciariep  or  Orange  Itiver,  and  the  country  a  few 
miles  south  of  it,  as  far  as  the  Kamiesbergen.  They 
are  a  pOHtorol  pe«>ple  of  rather  predatory  habiu*,  and 
live  under  the  rule  of  their  chiefs,  whose  jwwers,  bow- 
ever,  are  of  a  very  limite<l  nature.  Differing  from  the 
Ikrtjesmen  Hollentots,  the  Namaqiian  arc  a  tall,  well- 
maile,  active  people,  although  presenting  the  usual  pe- 
culiarities of  the  race,  such  as  the  light  olive  complex- 
ion, the  obliiiuc  eye,  and  short  tufled  hair.    Uoth  men 


'  and  women  have  remarkably  small  and  neat  hands  and 
feet.  The  lower  limbs  of  the  women,  bowevnr,  arc 
very  thick  and  ungainly,  especially  as  they  advance  in 
years,  when  they  asftume  a  dropaical  appearance,  llie 
Karoaquas  are  less  influenced  by  the  surrounding  civil- 
ization of  Kurupeans  and  nns^<iona^ie8  than  the  more 
energetic  and  civilizeil  llastard  races,  who,  iu  jioinl  of 
civilization  and  apjiearance,  are  very  little  inferior  to 
the  ordinary  Dutcli  lloer  of  L'apc  Colony.  "  The  Nama- 
i)uas,"  MVS  Clia{iroan,  "arc  in  many  respects  a  strange 
people,  and  one  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  tin  ir 
character  and  fe<  lings.  Tlie  niiiwionaries  told  me  as  n 
fact  that  when  once  a  parly  were  going  out  on  a  callle- 
lifting  ex|K>dilion,  they  verj'  innocently  u^ked  them  ti» 
pray  for  their  success"  (i,  -128).  The  Xamafpias  s|>eak 
a  dialect  of  the  Hottentot  language,  which,  however,  dif- 
fers con»i*lerably  from  that  used  by  other  trilies  of  that 
people.  Mission  Mations  of  the  l{heni>h  ami  Wesleynn 
s4K'ietie3  have  been  for  many  years  estabHi»lw4l  among 
them,  and  in  a  few  localities,  near  tJape  l.'olony,  with 
considerable  success;  and  the  New  Testament  and  some 
elementary  works  have  been  translated  into  the  Nama- 
i{ua  dialed.  Many  of  the  sr>utheni  Namarjuos  poMeas 
wagons  and  oxen,  and  are  employed  in  the  transjiort  of 
copper  ore  from  the  mines  of  Little  Namaqualand  to  the 
shipping  |M)rt  at  Hondeklip  Bay.  .\  few  of  the  iteculiar 
customs  of  the  Hottentot  tribes,  described  by  Kulben 
nearly  200  years  ago.  may  still  be  traced  among  the  more 
remote  tribes  of  the  Namaipias;  but  the  constant  contact 
with  the  C'jipe  Coloni»t.%  and  the  efforts  of  the  mission- 
aries, have  [tariially  civilized  this  race,  so  that  an  ordi- 
nar>'  Hottentot  is  quite  as  resj)ectablc  a  savage,  or  per- 

!  haps  more  so  than  his  lieljouana  or  .\makosa  brethren. 

'  Information  on  Namai{ualand  may  be  found  in  the  trav- 
els of  Moffat.  CamptK'll,  Chapman,  and  Ix-  Vaillant.  Se« 
Afhica;  lloTTHJirurs;  NataI- 

Namaquas.    See  Na.maqi'al.\m>. 

Namo  (Heb.  than,  :  Gr.ofo/in).  On  the  names 
uf  |N-rs<in^  iu  Oriental  cotnitries,  and  especially  in  ancient 
Israel,  the  following  particulars  may  be  noticed,  (See 
Hauptmann,  /V  Htbrttor.  vfofiaro^taiif  \  tlera,  1757]  ; 
Schwarz,  /V  nomin.  W  T,  propriii  [(lott.  1743],) 

(1.)  A  namo  among  the  Hebrews  was  given  to  the 
male  child  at  the  time  of  its  circumcision.  I>ut  it  is  prob- 
able that  previous  to  the  introduction  of  that  rite  the 
name  waa  given  imme«lialcly  after  its  birth.  .-Vll  Ori- 
ental pn>[)er  names  have  a  special  signiUcance,  which  ii 
more  or  less  obvious,  and  generally  may  be  ascertained. 
This  meaning  is  often  alluded  to  or  explaine<l  in  the 
Old  Testament  (<icn.  xxvii,  36;  1  Sam.  xxv,  2.^;  Kuth 
i,  20).   Ilut  some  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  ex- 
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planations  given  in  tho  FenUtcuch  of  the  names  of  the 
pMtriirelM,  etc,  an  not  MBtMicnIIr  oonert,  on  the 
gvoand  that  thej  are  mnttiaUy  inconsistent,  «r  that 
they  vtolate  the  analniHes  of  the  hin);n)aK<^ :  and  refer 

them  to  n  dcsir<_>  c\\  ilii-  part  i.f  tho  writer  to  iiitrrwoavc 
thi»  name  si^jiiifiiantly  ^^ith  the  narrative  (n>c  Kwald, 
Ifi:  Crsch.  i,  Tlmse  of  modtni  nation*,  P.  the 

Kn^b  and  Uenoana,  have  aiso  their  meaning,  but  it 
ia  more  dHBcutt  to  diaoorer,  as  these  langtiagr»  do  not 
nrescn  c  the  mots  in  hi  jiuri'  a  f  irm  as  Oriental  tongues. 
In  early  times  they  were  CDiirerntl  (hy  the  mother,  as 
Gen.  ir,  1,  26;  xix,  37  »(].:  xxix,  32  84].;  xxx,  18,  20 
sq.;  XXXV,  18;  1  Sam.  i,  20;  iv,  21;  comp.  laa.  vii,  14 ; 
OJyt.  xviii,  G ;  Kurt  p.  Phaniu.  57;  yet  also  by  the  Hither, 
(icn.  xvi,  lo;  xvii,  IH;  xxi,  3;  Extxi,  ii,  1i:  lli-i  a 
i,  4  sq.;  see  Toumcfort,  Voyagr,  ii,  4.14)  wimetinus  in 
RfetCDce  to  icmaikable  circam»tan(Ts  preceding  or  at- 
tending the  chilil'fl  birth,  to  peculiarities  of  its  bodily 
constitution,  to  a  wish  connected  with  its  future,  or  &h 
an  expreivf  iuii  of  endearment;  scuic  liim  -  l.imiwed  from 
religion,  and  in  this  csae  applied  both  an  a  pious  remem- 
brancer and  an  omen  of  giKxl.  Sometimes  the  name 
had  a  prophetic  meaning  (  Isa.  vii,  14;  viii^  8;  Hoaea 
i,  4,  6,  9;  Matt,  i,  21 ;  Liik«  i,  13,  60,  68).  In  these 
daases  belong  many  compounded  in  Hebrew  with  ^X, 
W  ('i'<itnp.  Heiii,'>lenlK  ri,',  Penl.  i,  267  fc<].\  jiiM  as 
the  Aasyriaii,  Aranmaii,  and  Phncnician  namcii  with 
Nebo  (Nebu),  Bel,  Baal;  the  (lernian  t:otilieb,  tlott- 
hoU,  Ehtegott,  Cbristiieb,  etc.;  and  the  Tyrian  names, 
'Avnpro^,  ^tXmivraproc,  in  Joseplnis,  A  fibm,  i,  18  (on 
which  see  Ifamakcr,  MwrU.  I'hxrmr.\\.  213;  Fromann, 
[if.  rultu  ilionim  tx  in'O^MTo^iiiif  illii.'tni.  [  Altdorf, 
1745]).  For  examples  of  the  tir>t  i  la^;;.  !<*'e  (ien.  xxv. 
2&  sq.;  uix,  82  8<{.;  xxx,  6  sq.;  xxxv,  18;  xli,  51; 
1  Stia*  ii,  S0$  iv,  21 ;  comp^  RoannnUUer,  itorgetd,  i, 
180^  173;  Seeizeo,  in  Zaeh'a  Corrapomknx,  xix,  214; 
Gewn.  Com.  in  Jet,  i,  808 ;  Bohlen,  Gmet.  p.  2!>2.  Such 
naineH  take  varioiit.  furms  aniKii^c  the  .Shemitic  iintionK 
fuUowiii);  iu  each  language  the  uaiue  it  applies  to  Uod ; 
Cff.  Hannihal  (brs-in)  and  Jobn  C^rvn)',  Ahibal 
(bjS^asJ)  and  Abijah  (n;3X;i ;  Kzruhaal  (^rr^-Tr) 
«ld  Acrid  'See  Ludolf.  IlUtor.  JCth.  iv,  3. 

See  Baaltm.  The  terms  of  endearment  arc  appro- 
priated especially  to  girls,  and  are  often  taken  from  the 
names  of  valued  animals  and  pbinrs  (^n^,  Hachcl, 
a  $h»p;  "'^ri,  Taniar,  palm'trtt;  S^^a^C,  Zibia,  roe; 
tt^BS,  ZipfMMah,  ipamm;  MT'^Sp,  Kciiab,  eoasja). 
Comp.  Ilnrtmaiin,  rmfttf.  '27r>  sq.  On  tho  transfer  of 
namcn  from  animals  to  childn'ii,  we  iiochart,  llitrot. 
i,  2,  43;  Simonis  Onomatt.  p.  16,  390  sq.  At  a  later 
period,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  words  had  become 
proper  names  by  usage,  a  mi  table  choice  was  made 
among  them,  or  the  child  took  the  father's  name  (Tobit 
i,  9;  Luke  1,  59;  Jiisephus  Ant.  xiv,  1,3;  IFur,  v,  13. 
2;  Euseb.  //.  K.  i.  13,  5i,  or  yet  oftencr  the  grand- 
father's (1  Sam.  xxii,  9;  xxiii,  6;  xxx,  7;  2  Sam.  viii, 
17.  Sec  Eisner,  Ofmrr.  i,  176  sq. ;  Simonis  Onnmoit.  V. 
r.  p.  17 ;  comp.  Eusuth.  Ad  Iliad.  581,  4).  This  was 
the  case  also  with  the  Phamidans  (see  Oesen.  Mmtitn. 
Pktm.  p.  100),  an<l  is  still  with  the  Egypt iaiw  ( Iieteripl. 
dt  r£jfgpte,  xxiii,  59  s<{.),  J-'rieslandent,  and  Danes, 
flomatimeathatof  a  highly-esteemed  kiiiMnan  n  nt  taken 
(eompi.  Luke  i,  61 ;  Lightfoot,  /for.  Stbr.  ad  kic. ;  Ko- 
aenmttlkr,  MorgmL  v,  158).  In  the  Roman  perioid  we 
meet  with  many  per-^Mis  who  were  namcfl  hy  pretixing 
Jiar^  "19,  son,  after  the  Aramojan  custom,  to  the  names 
«f  their  fiithai;  aa  in  the  N.  T.  BmiMomt»,  BarH^ 

Wieu»t  Barjetut,  Barahbat.  Blany  of  tbtaa  were  orig- 
inally only  suniamea,  as  in  llatt,  xvi,  17,  but  by  custom 
the  personal  name  was  entirely  dropped  (as  in  Arab., 
e.  g.  IhO'Sina).  But  some  Oriental^  at  the  birth  of  a 
•on,  put  efftluir  own  nanei^  and  theneefteth  bear  that 
of  the  child, wlft  (lie  prefix  Mm,/ather,  e.  g.  Abu-Nau- 
ad;  oomp.  Affkoi^  Naekr,  ii,  292.   According  to  Uc- 


Bcnitu  {ha.  i,  27K),  a  person  in  earlier  times  was  mme* 
times  accosted  or  described  as  the  son  of  thia  or  that 
man,  in  oidtr  to  dispamge  him,  cither  bccanae  tho 
father  was  ohseure,  or  beeanse  the  penooal  merit  of  the 

son  would  thus  be  questioned.  Hut,  hi  sitU'",  thi  re  are 
many  Hebrew  pn»p<'r  names  which  cannot  be  classed 
among  appellaliven ;  the  roots  of  which,  however,  have 
been  preaMred.  These  have  receircd  proper  attention 
in  modem  Lexleona,  (See  Oeaeidus^  Gti^dtiat  Mtht. 
Spntrh''.  On  the  funnntion  of  lit  hrew  proper  names, 
see  Ewald,  Atifjuhil.  Lrkrb.  dr  Ihhr.  Spr.  p.  491  sq.). 
It  must  further  l»e  obscrvetl  that  (o)  among  the  later 
Jews  many  old  names  wore  commonly  shortened  or 
otiterwise  modiM  In  Cm;  e.fr.  Lasanv  Ibr  Eleasar. 
This  sboftcidng  of  names  in  the  N.  T.  han  heen  exnm- 
inetl  by  Winer  (Gram.  .V.  T.  p.  1 13  m\.  :  comp.  U  miIcs  J. 
('.  Mylius.  Jiit/i.  lie  viii  i'liii.  I  .  T.  p.  12;  Simonis  Ono- 
vuitt.  v.  '/'.  p.  12).  AramKan  names,  also,  had  crept 
in  among  those  of  true  Hebrew  origin— as  ilartho, 
TabUhOf  Cepkat.  (b)  Alter  the  age  of  the  Seleucidae, 
Greek  names  came  into  circulation:  as  L^timachnr, 
2  Mai'o.  iv,  29;  .inti/xtifr,  1  >I,tic.  xii,  IC;  /jV/vr.iW, 
llirvd  ^among  these  must  be  reckoned  Audrtit,  see 
Joaeph.  Ant,  xii,  2,  <;  althongh  Oishanssn  [J?jU  Cmm^ 
mmt.  i,  321]  would  refer  it  to  tlie  llehrrw  to  d«l- 
icult);  especially  those  Hebrew  names  which  had 
been  translated  in  the  Greek  vennoas;  as  Dotitieim, 

Simni^i  or,  2  Msfc.  xii.  19;  or  Thfix!iiti<>,  {)n'  CoTor,  2 
Mace,  xiv,  19 ;  3  Mace,  i,  4 ;  comp.  the  Hebrew  "sjf^a*, 
nyri},  nsri;  Kicodemns  or  Nicolana,  Nic^ir)iec, 
Niiri'>\fifir,  comp.  nr^2;  Menelntt«.  MniAno-;.  ron;p. 
n^SliC,  Josephus,  A»l.  xii,  5,  1.  Instead  of  these,  a 
Qnak  name  of  somewhat  dmihw  form  and  meaniafr  was 
sometimes  usctl :  as '.\\»-/>(nr  u  nmp.  C'p^Vxi. 'liiffiL.!-, 
etc  Ii|«ovc,  Jesus,  is  also  a  Hebrew  name,  approach^ 
ing  a  Greek  form.  See  Jaam.  ■  (On  '(Mac,  Zi>wf% 

fltjmtnnn,  sice  Simonis  Onomatt.  X.  T.  p.  1  o'l.)  Th>-  <  ii!»- 
tom  thus  introduced  was  contirroed  by  increasing  ijiter- 
coursc  with  the  Gtcelta^  and  even  some  Latin  names 
crept  into  Judna.  The  names  Pkilip,  Ptoiemy,  Alrr- 
andrr,  etc.,  were  not  rare  (cf)mp.  es|>rcially  Joseph,  .int. 
xiv,  10.  ,t.  «  -  lu.ik  I^tin  names  on  variou.t  (•»  (  «- 

i^iont :  sunii',  for  Liii>tance,  on  emancipation  from  Homan 
slavery.  Among  Egj'ptian  Jews,  (inn  k  names  were  in 
use  still  earlier  (comp.  Philo,  ii,  628).  (c)  Here  «* 
lliul  in  part  the  reason  why,  in  later  times,  some  of  tho 
Jews  bore  two  names  at  once;  e.  g.  Jofiai  im  .Mun-uf, 
Jeiut  Justus  ((Nil.  iv,  1 1 ).  Other  occasions  w ere  these : 
Bar  was  pretixed  to  the  name  of  the  father  for  a  8M^ 
name,  aa  Joteph  BarK^MUf  or  it  waa  acquired  co  seaM 
eipecuil  ooeanon,  as  Simom  Crpko$  or  Ptttr,  Je$t$  Bar- 
nulxu,  'itui'a^ay  'Ar^ort  (I  Macr.  ii,  5>.  Simon  Cnna- 
anitr*  (conip.  alwj  Josephus,  War,  v,  11,  5),  or  given 
to  dislingiiiiih  persons  of  the  same  name  in  one  family 
or  neighborhood ;  a  distinction  usually  made  an  tho 
Tdmud  by  adding  the  name  of  tlie  fitther,  er  ef  a  trado 
or  profes.sion ;  el««where  by  that  of  one's  residence  or 
birthplaee,  as  Mary  Maiidalme,  Judas  licariot.  A 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  ). roper  nameti  u«eil  l.y 
Jews  is  given  hy  Hiller,  Onomast.  Sacrum  (Tubing. 
1706);  J.  Simon,  Onomatt.  V.  T.  (HaL  1741),  in  COO- 
nection  with  his  Onomatt.  N.  T.  tt  Hbr.  V,  T,  apoera^ 
pha  (ibid.  1762):  comp.  B.  Michaelts,  Oberro/f. pAiVo^ 
(/<•  iioiniii,  /iri'j:  Hfhr.  (Hal.  1729),  and  his  />i.v.  Tfmi'ut 
qua^iam  propr.  ]'.  rt  A'.  T.  er  ririlib.  iit  mutiftriir,  rtc.^ 
rerta  sua  rrstilums  texui  (HaL  1754);  Pott*.  SyUopPf 
vii,  86  aq.  There  is  a  nsefol  catakgna  of  I'htsnidaa 
and  Carthaginian  proper  namea  in  Oeoenina,  Mommtnta 
Phirn.  p.  395  sq. 

(2.)  The  name  was  naturally  given  for  the  most  part 
by  the  parents,  but  sometimes  a  number  of  their  kins- 
men and  friends  would  agree  in  beatowing  one;  aa  In 
Rnth  17 ;  Luke  i,  89.  Not  sddom  in  tho  coarse  of 
life  ihU  was  changed  for  a  new  name  whii-h  iva^  full  .  f 
signiticaucc  among  those  who  gave  it ;  or  was  at  tirat 
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glided  to  the  orij;intl  name,  tnd  {rnuluallv  took  iu 
place.  The  lattJT  happened  with  Ophaa  (Peter)  and 
lianiabasi.  lint  jjriiu  i"*  niii  ii  I'lian^^cd  their  iianii's  on 
tbeir  •ocesBiou  to  tht:  iliroiio,  ait  the  \>o\¥cs  do  now  ('2 
King*  xxiii,  34 ;  xxiv,  17);  coin^i.  Jowph.  A>it.  xvi,  9, 
4:  Justin,  x,  8;  Ctfia.Per«.5i>;  lMii6U,JJittor..^£tUep.; 
Paulactt,  fti'f/ier.  d.  MorgtnL  p.  7M.  Thto  wia  done  even 
ill  tho  i  I'f  private  persons  on  ent<'rinjj  upon  public 
dulica  ut  importance.  See  NumU  xiii,  lU;  comp.  John 
if  4S;  AcU  iv,  86.  Thii«  iit  still  customary  with  monks 
«■  Ukuv  th*  vom  of  doUtcr  Ure^  To  tbi«  bead  ntiut 
be  Tefemd  alio  tbe  incident  in  9  San.  xii,  So,  where 
the  prnplu  r  Nathan,  on  a^Mirniiig  the  ohnr;i<;  of  Soli»- 
nion'a  education,  fjave  him  the  name  .Iwlfdiah.  So  in 
nfinaoee  to  important  epochs  in  life  ((ten.  xx\ii.  1X\ 
eomp.  xvii,  5^  15;  Judg.  vi,  82).  The  appellatioa  Bo- 
anerKea,  whkb  Jeraa  gave  to  James  and  John  (Matt, 
iii,  17),  socm.H  not  to  have  bf^i'ii  n  [x  mianent  name,  but 
simply  tln!  cxitrc.-s.sion  of  an  opinion  iw  lo  their  talents 
and  disposition.  In  (ien.  xli,  -lo  ;  Dan.  i,  7  ;  v,  12,  ilie 
cliange  of  name  taked  place,  not  m  much  in  reference 
to  the  change  of  circunutances  or  occupation  as  because 
Joseph  and  Daniel  were  in  lands  where  their  former 
Hebrew  names  were  not  understo<Hl  or  not  readily  pro- 
nounced. On  tli'>  cliant^e  of  Saul's  name  to  Pan!,  ^ee 
Pai'U  Comp.  liarrnar,  Obieri:  iii,  3t>8;  J.  If.  Stus."*, 
Dt  multUionr,  nomin.  sarnt  tt  pnifitml  (Ooth.  17oj),  iii, 
4;  Hacketi,  lUiut.  Script,  p.  88;  ThooMont  Land  uud 
Boot,  i,  179 :  Ntildeke,  //eftr. «.  A  raft.  Kigttmamtm,  in  the 
ZeiUehr,/.  lUuUrh.  „:■>,;,,, J.  (:,.ulUh,ift, 
Winer,  ii,  133.    See  I'luii-ui  Namii^ 

name  op  G<m.  By  this  tem  we  are  to  nndeistand : 

IjGo.!  liimsi  lf  (Psa.  xx.  1) ;  "i.  his  tifl<  «i  i>ccnliar  to  him- 
self (Kxod.  iii,  13, 14);  3,  his  word  (Psa.  v,  1 1 ;  Acts  ix, 
1.5);  4,  hi3  works  (PM.viii,  1);  5,  his  worship  (Exod. 
%Xt  24)  {  6,  bis  perfections  and  cxGeUenc«s  (Exod.  xxxir» 
6;  Jo^  xvit,  S6).  The  properties  or  qodidee  of  this 
naaie  are  tlx  si- :  l,  a  ;;loriou-i  numo  (Psa.  Ixxii,  17);  9^ 
Mnscendt  nt  and  incomparable  (Kcv.  xix,  IG);  8,  pow> 
Sfiil  (PhiL  ii,  10);  4,  holy  and  reverend  (^IVa.  cxi,  '.*); 

awful  to  tbe  wicked;  6,  perpetual  (isa.  Ir,  13).— Cni- 
ieot  Coneordemeet  Baanaia,  AmaL  Omp,  p»  10. 

Namer.   See  Lkui>.\ki>. 

Namea,  CHRISTIAN.  The  modem  practice  of 
giving  names  at  baptism  is  most  probably  in  accord- 
ance with  primitive  usa^rc  nnd  niit;lil  have  been  adopt- 
ed from  the  custom  of  the  Jews  naming;  their  children 
when  they  circumcised  them.  No  mention  of  tin  prac- 
tice is  made  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  or 
bjr  the  Chnreh  fkthers,  Justin  Ibrtrr,  Tertalllan,  Origen, 
Cyprian,or  by  any  other  of  the  early  rrolciastical  writ- 
era.  In  fai  T,  we  (hid  that  many  of  these  writer*,  and 
others,  sm  h  < 'onstaiitine,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Gregory,  retained  their  original  names  after  they  bad 
neoved  adult  baptism.  There  are,  howerer,  nnmerons 

initaOCM  of  per^mis  reiT-i  vin;;  nnw  name"*  at  thoir  bap- 
tism; and  it  appears  that  it  was  cu-tmnary  to  n^i-'ier 
the  names  of  all  canilidatcs,  when  they  were  rcceiveil 
as  catechumens,  in  tbe  registers  of  the  Church,  aud 
those  of  tbeir  sponsors  also.  Tha  Chudi,  gKsaading 
iia  practice  on  James  ii,  7,  compared  with  1  Peter  iv, 
lA,  required  that  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  baptixed 
should  have  some  reference  to  the  ("hristiaii  relir;ion,  as 
some  Christian  virtue;  and  in  accordance  with  such  a 
purpose  seems  to  liavc  been  tha  pnctice  of  the  early 
Cbriatiaas  of  Rone,  wboae  names,  at  icoonled  on  tbe 
naible  slabs  of  the  Catacombs,  appear  beantifolly  and 
drsi|,'iii'dly  cxprcfisive  of  Chrifttian  sentiment  or  charac- 
ter ^see  Withrow,  Cntacomitt  of  Rome^j^AiA,^!).  .S^ 
Cbrysostom  advised  the  Christians  of  dqr  that  the 
naasea  on^ht  to  wfinr  to  some  lioly  pMaoMj  and  the 
CoancO  of  Timt,  in  its  Tarhms  proTHdons  for  baptism, 

advi.oed  that  tin'  nnnn-  iri'.'-n  tn  ihe  baptized  should  l>o 
taken  I'rora  some  naiut  i  li;iriium  .•>  liomauism,  \i.  AlA)). 
The  Council  of  Nice  forbade  the  ate  of  names  of  heathen 
gods  (oompk  Bates's  Chri$t.  A  Mti^itiet) ;  and  the  Cbuch 


I  of  England,  in  the  16th  eentniy,  forbade  all  nanea  of 
1  heathen  orijinn  (Soamea,  Elizahetkm  Reliffiotu  ffitiorjf, 

p.  39).  "  Of  old,"  hays  Hart  (AW.  Ileainl.t), ''  the  bishop 
used  toprunounce  the  |H-rson'a  name  at  the  time  of  con- 
firmation; and  if  it  wan  de.Mrablc  that  the  name  given 
at  baptimm  should  be  altered,  it  might  be  done  by  the 
I  bi.-shop  pronouncing  a  new  name  when  be  administered 

the  rile.  Tliis  custom  wa."  runtinncd  in  our  refonncd  lit- 
I  urgy  till  the  last  rcviMou  iu  the  time  of  king  Charles  IL" 

If amaa  OP  GHRIflTfAHS,  i»  mrly  aptt,  are  manl- 

f.iM.  be-i(!es  thoM-  found  in  Ihe  N.  T.  Thus  the  Church 
failu-rs*  u«M;d  various  apiw  llntioiiH  in  de;«-ribinf{  Chris- 
tians: Catholic*,  for  while  the  Church  remained  one 
and  undivided,  it  was  propeiiy  called  Catholic;  ixcU- 
.<MM(fe«,men  oftheChuich;  /kysialiesi,  men  of  the  doe- 
trine;  (,'iio.ttlr.i,  men  of  knowledge.  The  namea  of 
prooch  and  derision  beapetl  ution  Christ  ians  were  almost 
endless.  The  follow  inj;  are  of  importain-e  in  illustrating 
the  condition  of  the  primitive  Ctnirrli :  Jewt,  for  at 
tirst  they  were  regarded  merely  as  a  Jewish  aect;  Ntt»' 
arenet,  always  used  iu  a  bad  sense;  GaiHaam,  a  naOM 
used  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  died  with  these  worda 
on  hb  lii>s,  "  I'icm/i,  O  Gulilirr  (.'i  teli,  for  by  the 
ancient  Komaiis  this  was  a  t<-rni  oxpnKsivo  of  suspicion 
and  contempt ;  Mtifficitm»,  tSihyllUtf,  from  their  tieing 
chargcil  with  corrupting  the  Sibylline  books;  A'oi-siai' 
^iVii,  from  the  fn'Jota  with  wliieh  ih«s  were  kindled 

around  martyrs  at  the  utake;  Sfintirti,  frnm  the  .'take 
to  which  they  were  Uiund;  I'tirabolaui,  from  their 
being  axpoicd  to  wild  beasts;  htabavaroi,  tflf-mUT' 
dkmv,  l>ecanae  of  tbeir  fearlessness  of  death ;  'Adtat, 
afkeitU;  'Siunpm,  ww  Sffhfft  TravpoXarpat,  wortk^ 
pers  of  the  rrof^:  /'lunrinrr  ],r<:<(iji!ir  ho)iilne$f  pt^ 
tores,  men  of  the  race  of  Plant u.".  bakers  (I'lautas  ia 
sai<l  to  have  hired  himself  to  a  baker  to  ^riiKl  >»  llil 
mill);  Ariitarn,  yroohippers  of  an  ass;  AlMcti,  Crt' 
dbfib  Fatut,  Itaon,  /dfeto,  ImpirUi^  tAwtfiigm,  Sim' 
jiliees,  Stitld.  Sfiipidi,  etc.  (Farrar,  I'.rrh  f.  fh'rt.  s.  v.^. 

VaiUB'a  (Navnia).  The  last  act  of  Antiochus 
Epiphaaea  was  his  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  of 
Nanaa  at  ElyBud%  which  had  been  enriched  by  the 
gifts  and  trr>phies  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace,  vi, 

14;  2  Maiv.  i.  l.>  The  Persian  poddi^ss  Nansca, 

called  also  AmiatU  (AvairiQ,  .Strabo,  xv,  p.  733),  is  ajH 
IMirently  the  Moon  goddCHI^  of  whom  the  (;rcek  Arif 
mu  was  the  oearesi  representative  in  Pdybius  (quoted 
by  .losophus,  Ai^.  xii,  9).   Beyer  calls  her  the  *'Ely- 

iiiiean  \'(  iui>i''  ill'!  Jnh.  StUlnii.  rtr.  ivhUt.  p.  and 
some  have  ideiililied  Nana-a  with  Muti  (<[.  v.),  and 
both  with  the  planet  Vatun,  tho  star  of  Im  U,  calleit  by 
the  Syrians  A'aii^  and  in  Zend  A  oA«/,  or  ifiuiAit/.  Sea 
DtAXA.  Elphinstone  in  181 1  found  coins  of  the  Saa- 
sanians  wiili  iii»cription  NANAI.\,  nnd  on  the  re- 
verse a  figure  willi  nimbu«>  and  Iotu*-llower  (Movers, 
Phim,  i,  tijtJ).  It  is  probable  that  Nana-a  is  idehiical 
witli  tbe  deity  named  by  Strabo  (xi,  p.  532)  as  ihc  nv- 
men  patrtam  Of  tbe  Perrians,  who  was  also  honored  by 
the  Medes.  .\rmenians,  nnd  in  many  diatrictn  of  Asia 
Minor.  Other  forms  of  the  name  arc  '\vnia,  given  by 
'  Strabo,  Ahtf  by  Polybius  'Ai  tinc  by  l'lut;»r.  h.  and 
I  Tacotc  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  with  w  hich  la>i  tbe 
variatftmaofwme  MS$i  of  Strabo  corre^^iMiinL  In  con* 
I  sequence  of  a  confusion  between  tbe  Gredt  and  Eastern 
mythologies,  Naiiit-a  has  been  identilled  with  Artemis 
and  Aphrotlite,  the  probability  Ixing  that  she  corre- 
sponds with  tbe  Tauric  or  Ilphesian  Artemis,  who  was 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  Aphrodite,  and  represent- 
c<i  the  productive  power  of  nature.  In  this  case  son* 
weight  may  be  allowed  to  the  conjecture  that "  the  do- 
sire  of  women"  mentioned  in  Dan.  xi.  37  is  tlie  same 
as  the  go<ldes.s  N'aii.e.'i.  "  This  female  deity,'"  Stuart 
remarks.  "  mill' r  iii!V.  roit  name<>,  was  worshipjied  in 
Africa,  Syria,  rbwuicia,  Cyprw,  (ireece,  Rome,  Babylo- 
nia, Persia,  and  other  eountiies.  The  Mylitta  ( —  Heb. 

T'lV'^Z,  ffnuKifrij-)  of  tbe  V.a>t  was  tbe  Venus  of  the 

West,  tha  Ncith  of  Egypt,  the  Aatarte  of  tbe  Syrians, 
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the  Atuis  or  Anaitis  of  the  Anneniaiu,  all  uniting  in 
the  wonihip  of  the  power  which  represented  matcntal 

priMlurtlvfiH-s^  Viitincliiis,  it  seoms,  paiil  liltlo  or 

no  regard  to  this  idol"  {Commentary  on  JMih,  ad  loc). 
In  2  Mace,  ix,  1,  2,  tliere  appears  to  be  a  different  ao- 
cooDt  of  the  aame  aacrikgtoua  attempt  of  Andoebttt; 
but  the  aeene  of  the  event  ia  theie  pbeed  at  Fersepolb, 
"the  rify  «f  the  IVrsiaiM,"  where  there  i!ii;,'ht  well  linvc 
boi-ii  a  tt  mpli-  til  the  national  deity.  Uiit  (•riinm  con- 
aiders  it  far  more  prolialile  that  it  was  an  Klynuuaii  tern- 
pie  which  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  king.  See 
aeaina,  JicMj^  lit,  887,  ahd  (SriuBlB  CmmimNir  in  the 
Kurzffr/.  ItmO,  ad  kc-Smilh. 

Nance,  JohXi  an  Aiigttean  dergrman,  flourished 
in  the  early  part  of  thia  oentarr.   tie  wa*  educated  at 

Oxford,  and  became  fillnw  nf  NN'orccstor  ('<ille«^.  \\c 
then  t<w'k  holy  onion*,  niid  was  inadi-  riM  tor  of  Old  Kom- 
nev.  \aU-x  ho  iHramc  master  of  the  frr-immar-whool  at 
Aahfurd,  Kent.  He  died  after  1816.  lie  pubUahed  iSrr- 
RHNif  on  remotu  tubjrctt  (1807,  870):— il  UUttftim  a 
Country  Clefffymnn  to  kit  Paritkionen,  on  the  A  ryummt* 
nnil  I'mctirrii  o  f  tonif  of  (he  .%fo<lrm  IHttentert  (1809, 
Hviii:  Alt  Addrt.i.i  Id  (fir  Miinhrs  nf  ll"  f  'fiiirrh  of 
Enijlaud  (|xll,Mv<i<.  .St>e  IHrt.oj  l.xriii'j  An/hm/,  v. 

Nandi  in  in  Hindu  niytbolot;y  the  name  of  a  while 
bull,  Rgnded  ■■  tha  rdiida  cf  Sitw  (q.T.)> 

Nanlan  Manuscript  (f"oi>r.\  \.\Nt.\Nt  s,  drsic- 

nated  as  U  of  the  (Jospels,  now  iti  the  Library  of  St, 
Mark,  Venice,  where  it  is  numbered  I,  viii),  m  called 
from  a  fonaer  poaaeaaor,  is  an  uncial  codex  of  the  9th 
or  10th  eentaiy,  eontahinif;  the  ftmr  Gospeb,  caRfuUy 

and  luxuriously  written  in  two  columns  of  twenty-one 
liiKs  cai  li  on  a  4to  pap-,  with  ornaments  in  pild  and 
c«'Iors.  It  has  the  Eusobian  canuna  in  the  inaru'in.  It 
accords  with  the  Alexandriite  recension.  M  (inter  fint 
•Mtt  SMiM  extracta  ftwn  it  to  Birch,  who  used  them  for 
hift  edition.  Tiachendorf  oolbtcd  the  BI.S.  in  1843,  and 
Tre^rllea  in  1846,  and  they  compared  their  work  for 
miitunl  cttrrection  at  I^-ijisii-. — Scriv  t  iicr.  Inlnxl.  |i.  117; 
'i'regellea,  in  Home's  Jatrod.  iv,  202.  isoe  Mam  uscurrs^ 
BlOLICAU 


II,  1607.  He  pubUabad,  Mctttti  (Venice^  1878,  4to,  2 
books)  '.—MadfigaR  a  ektqne  rod  (ibid.  1579-1586,  4 

vols.  4ti>,  4  lnMik^):  f „„  ft,  ,1  ffr  ri'i'i  ( iliii!,  1  ,'(^7. 
4lo).  Many  fragments  of  his  Mattered  through  several 
collections  are  atOI  kiMim;  and  in  nunoicfipt  thai* 
arc  fagtm^  UtinlM^  BiMaw,  F«lina^  and  a  tnallae  oa 

counterpoint  Hit  yooBgeT  brother,  G ioratwii-Bemardi- 

no,  was  also  olinjM  l-niastor  nt  I{on)o.  He  was  .inn'tiK 
the  lirst  to  abandon  the  old  <ityto  tor  now  nui-ic  witli  or- 
gan accompaniment.  To  him  we  al>ti  owe.  MuHiiifuli 
(Venice  and  Home,  1598-1612, 8  parte,  4to)  -.—Moitcta 
(Home,  1808-1618, 4  paita,4to)*^<i''m  (ibid.l8S0,4to). 
See  HiH'for,  Your.  Hiog.  Genernle,  b,  v. 

Nanui  i>i  I)acx-io  ninio,a  Florentine  sculptor  and 
architect,  lived  in  tbc  first  part  of  the  16lh  eenturj.  He 

ot tidieci  sculpture  under  KalSMlle  de Montelope,  and  pn>- 
dui-wl  the  statue  of  pope  Clement  VII  in  the  Blinenra  at 
Uonjc,  and  a  k<mm1  copy  of  Mirluu  l  Ati^-i  I"".-*  /Wjf, which 
be  executed,  it  i»  said,  nnder  his  direction  for  the  church 
of  the  MadlHina  dell'  Aniina.  After  Itavin^;  studied  ar> 
chiteetine  under  Loreuiethvbe  iraa  entployed  upon  St. 
retcf**  Churrh  by  Antonio  de  San-ftaHo.  It  b  kaown 
that  Michael  Aii;,'<  lii.  vuccrfdin;;  Snii-t  Jnllo,  commenced 
by  destroying  all  that  his  iiro^tecesMir  had  done,  dic» 
charging  all  those  who  bail  workeil  under  hit  ordenu 
Hence  the  hatred  that  Nanni  lH>ro  to  the  prince  of  tiM 
Florentine  school.   De  Qnincey  says.  "  Nanni  baa  left 

no  work  (>riii-<  "Wii  t'l  assure  hini  a  di--tiiii,nii>hed  place 
araonp  the  nrLliiicti^  of  his  time,  and  |H'rhaps  he 
would  li/ivf  ill  d<  sor\  (-d  one  in  the  history  of  architect- 
ure if  his  rival,  whom  be  twice  overreached  by  in- 
trigue, bad  not  itiTcn  Mm  a  kind  of  cdebrity."  IRclmd 
.\tii;rlo  havinj;  been  commissioned  to  restore  the  bridco 
Snuta-Mnrin  over  the  Tilier,  Nanni  twk  the  work  from 
him,  and  act'omplished  it  so  that  at  the  lirst  imnidatioii 
the  bridge  was  carried  away.  Afiera'ards  be  succeeded 
in  Joining  Michael  Angelo  in  the  work  upon  St.  Petcr'sL 
Michael  Angelo  protested  with  hia  usual  vivacity,  and 
proved  the  ijrnorance  of  Nanni,  who,  says  \'asari,  was 
dismissed  undrr  ili'_:r:ii  i'.  .Several  coii-i  l'TJilile  i  diiices 
of  Rome  have  been  built  after  hia  designs,  (tarticularly 
Hie  i>alaces  Riod  and  flaliiati.  8eeH«efer,A'««r.Aig|9b 

(Jhih'alf,  s.  V. 

Nauni,  tiimn.AMn,  a  Hotnau  |>aint»r  of  nli^ious 
enbjocts.  ciUed  "  //  I'oro  r  lUiimo,"  (louri>hi'tt  alMtut 
1643.  Hia  talents  were  onliiuu}-,  and  he  deserves 
little  notice,  except  for  bb  etuduma  diaposilion  and 
slowness  of  execution.  He  was  empkiyed  hf  StXtOS 
V  in  wveral  considerable  works,  and  whenercr  re- 
qucxiod  I'V  the  director  to  lia>ton  opcralioui,  ho  al- 
ways answered  *'|>oco  e  buoiiu"  (little  and  pKxl), 
which  expression  gained  him  bb  surname.  There 
are  a  number  of  hu  pictaiaa  aft  BoaMb  aaMMK  whkbi 
arc  the  /t  imMiirMfruNi  in  tbe  eburcb  of  the  Vadonaa 

lU  ii'  Auitna,  and  two  .subject*  from  the  life  of  St. 
iiunaveuiura  iu  £>t.  iiartolomeo  dell'  laola.  See 
Spoonar,  JBjgfk /Wef.  ti/*/ Ac /1mm  if  rfa,  ii,  007. 

Nanok  or  Nanniik.  the  founder  af  die  sect  of 
the  iM-ikhs,  which  lias  now  ^rown  into  a  powerful 
nation,  was  originallv  a  Hindu  of  the  Kbelore  caste, 
vapcxiAc.  u»  I  TO*  o  ia,,xo  \  w<r>€.»  „j       bg^^  jn  14^59^  ^  TaUwandj  (now  called 

Rba^poie).  a  anaU  tUI^  ef  taheaa,  Hfndoaten. 

Naninl,  Giovanm  -  \niA,  an  Italian  composer,  |  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  throiigh  most  of  the  coan- 
Mas  bom  about  l.Vio  at  Vallerano.  He  studictl  liar-  tries  in  India,  and  even  info  Persia  and  Arabia,  preacb- 
mony  iu  the  »i-lnMd  of  (ioudimcl  withFakstrina.  Fntm  '"K  hi"  dm  trinoH  in  iw  ace.  nud  preserving,'  an  iinaflt  rted 
167X  to  1576  he  pcifurmed  the  dutica  of  ebapei-maater  ,  meekness  and  simplicity  of  manners.  He  died  at  Uawu, 
in  tbe  dnneh  of  Sainte  Mary,  and  in  1677  be  entered  |  «  village  to  the  north  of  Lahore,  in  1538.  The  unity, 
the  college  of  singers  in  the  fKjntifical  ohafK  1.  He  wa**  omniscience,  and  omnipfitence  of  God  were  some  of  the 
director  of  a  schoid  in  conijK.sitiun,  which  was  the  first  principal  tenets  lan^'bt  by  Nanok.  Not  leas  than  100.000 
of  its  kiiid  established  at  Rome  by  an  Italian.  Acconl-  fwrsfms  in  diffonut  countries  adopted  the  ti m  t-  of  Na- 
ing  to  M.  Fctis,  thb  master  u  to  be  tcgarded  as  one  of  i  iwl^  before  bis  decease,  and  considered  him  as  their  gu- 
tlMnMMldiTiiedmeiiertbeRomanBeboo],andbl«pio-|>)*><>''^i^M>>gidde,  flaaflBKM 

dnctiou^t  diM  fs  o  to  1k!  placed  immc<liately  after  those  of  '  ITantee,  Cotincil  of.  Two  important  crrlesi.aifi- 
Palestrin.'U  Several  of  his  motets  are  still  siir?^,  amonj;  cal  assemblages  were  held  iu  the  city  of  Nantes,  France, 
others  at  Christmas  matins  a  H>idi<  k^I'L'  f,t  ii.<i  nr.  (►(■••idis  tht>»e  of  the  Huf;nenofs(q.v.').  The  first  Church 
which  is  truly  beautiful.    He  died  at  Itome  March  i  council  was  held  about  tbe  year  1127,  under  tbe  oocut 
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Onion:  Hil'lctKTt,  .irrhliisliiiii  of  T<n!r-,  pr(»*i(litlf».  It 
wa-H  ruleil  that  diililreu  by  an  iiict'.stiious  marriaj^e  >thi>ulil 
have  no  share  in  the  succeiution  of  their  pareiiU;  aiul 
that  the  childreu  «f  prietta  ahould  not  receive  holy  onlen 
•soept  they  ahooU  Snt  have  taken  nmiaide  vowa 
Anathema  was  pn>tinuncf*<l  ai^ainst  those  who  plundered 
■hijmrecked  propiTty  (''i>»c  torn,  x,  p.  A  woc- 

oncl  Church  ct>uncil  w:n  tul.l  ttu  rc  u\  Ijr.t;  Viii,i  iit, 
archbuhop  of  Tount,  prc»i<Ung.  N  iin-  caiionn  were  put>- 
lirikedi  The  moat  iinportatit  forbiiU  the  number  uf 
nonka  in  any  priory  or  abbey  to  be  dipiinuhed ;  (5) 
forbids  to  set  more  than  two  dishea  before  the  biahop 
in  visitation,  ami  ontcr-i  that  If  nmrc  liavf  In-,  ii  |>rr-[>ared 
they  shall  Ik?  j,'ivcii  to  the  poor;  (t!)  lorliiil'*  plnniliiio*; 
(7)  fiirl>i<l.s  under  pain  of  aseommnnication,  (••  ilt  tuaiid 
toll  of  the  deny  (Com.  torn,  xi,  p.  826).  See  Laiidun, 
Jifamiial  ofBeSn.  ComeU*,  a.  r. 

ITantea,  Edict  of,  the  namo  of  a  famotis  de- 
cree published  by  Henry  IV  of  France,  April  13,  1jU8. 
goarantceing  to  h\a  Protestant  suhjecta  the  liberty  of 
■nring  God  acoocding  to  the  dictates  of  their  conadenee, 
and  teeurity  fbr  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  riRhta  and 
privilcjjpfi.  The  (locri'f  liiiil  Itpcn  iimlf  iirci  s-ary  l>y 
many  causes,  the  mo-.t  iin]Mirtani  of  which  was  Henrys 
own  defeclinn  from  the  I'rutestant  faith,  nml  probable 
oonaeqaent  alliance  with  the  Itomaniata  a^ainat  those  be 
onoatovedL  Sea  HtKiVKSion.  Th««  can  ha  no  doubt 
tbMlt  Henry  IV  simpljy  kit  the  Protestant  fold  to  secure 
the  pruliriion  of  Home  and  its  silica  for  his  throne  and 
realm.  His  cnvn  poUiical  acilotm  after  aii«»*»ta'»y  reveal 
auch  a  cause.  (Se*',  however,  for  a  defense  of  this  king's 
apostasy,  Jervis,  //«/.  «/  the  (  hurch  of  Fnaiee,  i,  199 
SCI.)  ^^-'(^  0  liomaaiat,  ha  ilctennincd  for  the  sake  of 
pleaain};  the  papal  host  to  do  all  in  hia  power  to  weaken 
the  Hu^^ucnot*.  and  thus  inilinvtly  larj;t  ly  n.N>i>tcil  ihi  ir 
pcraccutioo.  Vet  though  Henry  bad  ipiideil  the  Prot- 
estants in  order  to  strengthen  him-self,  he  had  still  to 
laam  that  a  great  aource  of  trouble  and  peiptasuty  woukl 
oomo  to  him  from  thoae  he  had  considered  too  weak  to 
be  worth  his  friendship  or  attcniion  even.  When  wul- 
dcnly  forced  to  declare  war  a;,'aiii.it  Spain,  Henry  found 
himself  deprived  of  the  »up[i«irt  and  aid  of  some  of  his 
nrastvaluabtecitlieaa.  They  were  Protestants,  and  after 
1504,  when  the  tnioa  fiir  hoatllltiea  had  expired,  and  no 
guarantee  as  to  their  future  had  been  granted  them,  they 
had  declared  themselves  "a  state  within  the  state." 
Tliey  wuidd  only  hold  their  own  strongholil'*,  ami  re- 
fused  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  a  realm  that  failed  to 
aflbid  theoi  the  protection  to  which  their  ciUaeaiblp 
titletl  them.  Even  Kumsnists  saw  the  fully  of  the  king'a 
course,  and  propositions  were  finally  made  to  renew  the 
cilict  of  li>77,  or,  w  h  u  i~  tlie  aame,  the  Kdict  of  Nantes 
(Itii^l >,  which  had  never  ycl  taken  elTcct  because  uf  the 
opposition  of  Parliament.  The  Reformed  demanded 
Mwe.  la  1597  ar  nMetiag  wis  called  at  Leudim  to 
eflfiBCt  a  reeoncfflation.   Tt  (kiled  to  Mng  about  (he 

much-desircil  n -.iili.  Aimilicr  inwting  was  calleil  at 
Veudome,  but  it  sImi  failed ;  fur  the  Protestants  feared 
the  direct  influence  of  the  court,  whieh  WM  fen  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  the  matting  was  a^lewnad  to  .S«u- 
nur.  By  th«  doN  of  1507,  however,  the  diffimnt  par- 
tics  came  to  an  ondentanding.  France  hati  been  snc- 
eeasfuL  Spain  was  in  bvnr  uf  peace,  and  in  the  hour 
of  prospmty  Heniy  was  inclined  to  grant  favom.  The 
result  was  an  agreemaot  for  the  edia;  and  on  the  same 
d|7  on  whieh  the  peace  with  Spain  was  aettM  by  the 
signature  of  the  kiiijj,  the  eilict  obtaiiusl  the  kitifi's  ap- 
proval and  hand  and  !«  al  (May  "2,  1598).  It  wa.s  in  re- 
ality a  new  confirmation  of  former  trcatie^t  txtwuii  the 
French  government  and  the  Huguenota,  by  which  all 
TCfdietB  against  them  were  erased  from  the  nll>  of  the 
courts,  and  their  unlimited  liberty  of  conscience  was  rec- 
ognised. The  preamble  to  this  most  imp«)rtant  docu- 
ment, the  Magna  Charts  of  Protestant  lilH'riy  in  KrHnc<% 
specifies,  curiously  enough,  as  the  ruyal  motive  fur  issu- 
ing it,  the  necessity  of  completely  and  securely  re-es- 
t^ttfUMi^     Cathelifl  icUgioiiia'tlKiae  tocalitiM  wbaie 


it  Ii.tI  Inen  alxdished  during  the  Iste  troubles;  viz. 
Uearn,  l.a  Kochelle,  Nismos,  Montauban,  etc.  Now 
that  it  had  pleased  (io<l  to  grant  repose  to  the  kingdom 
from  the  destruction  of  civil  war,  the  king  felt  it  hia 
duty  Co  mdn  piwrisioaa  fitr  the  pablie  woiMp  and  aaib 
rice  of  God  among  all  classes  of  his  subjects;  and  if  it 
was  impossible  at  present  that  all  could  be  broui^'ht  to 
agree  in  oncan<lthe  harao  external  form  of  wur^hlp,  ■»(  all 
events  there  might  b«  imifonnity  of  spirit  and  purpose; 
and  such  regulations  might  be  adupt«<l  aa  should  obriata 
all  daqgerofpublicdistafbonee  or  collision.  Aocoidbgw 
ly  he  had  datcrmined  to  enact  and  promulgate  a  law  on 

this  subject — universal,  lii-rinot.  |x>»itive,  nnil  absolute 
— •  peqietusl  aixl  irrevocable  edict;  and  he  prayed  God 
that  his  subjecu  might  be  led  to  accept  it,  aa  the  suraet 
gnaiantca  of  their  unkm  and  tcanquilUty,  and  of  the  re- 
catahlishment  of  the  French  empire  in  it*  ancient  power 
and  splen'lor."  Tbrn  follow  the  enacting  clauw-s,  com- 
prised in  ninety-iwo  articles.  Thos*  who  profes4<-d  the 
••so-calle«l  Itcformed  rchgion"  were  to  enjoy  henceforth 
full  and  complete  liberty  of  cooicienoe,  and  the  free  ax> 
eieim  of  their  pubfie  wonhip  thronghont  the  realm  of 
France,  though  not  without  certain  restrictions.  AD 
sci^iieurs  jiossewing  the  right  of  "  haute  justice"  might 
assemble  for  worship  with  their  families.  th<  ir  U  tiants, 
and  others  they  chow  io  invite;  landowners  of  a  lower 
grade  weie  nut  lo  hold  neetinga  consisting  of  moretlum 
thirty  persons.  Huguenots  were  to  be  freely  admitted 
u»  all  colleges,  schools,  an<l  hospitals;  they  might  found, 
endow,  and  maintain  educational  and  cliariiable  insti- 
tutioiu;  and  their  religious  IxHtks  might  be  published 
in  all  places  where  their  worship  was  autlwriied.  They 
were  to  be  eligible  to  all  public  employments  on  eqwd 
terma  vrith  Catholics,  and  on  accepting  ofBoe  were  not 
to  be  l)ound  to  take  any  oaths,  or  to  atten<t  any  cere* 
monicH  repulsive  to  tbeir  const-ience,  A  new  court, 
called  the  "  Chambre  de  P^it,"  was  instituted  in  the 
PiBiliainenl  of  PariS)  eon^poMd  of  a  pnsideiit  and  riw- 
teen  cconcUloni,  of  whom  one,  or  two  at  the  moet,  were 

to  Uc  Proti'stanfs.  Other  siniilnr  courts  were  esinb- 
lislied  in  (tuienne,  Languedoc,  and  Dauphim-.  These 
were  to  take  cognizance  of  all  cases  arising  between 
Protestants  and  Cathdica.  Beaidca  the  privilege  glint- 
ed to  the  lioldefi  of  fieft,  the  Refbimed  worehtp  waa  le- 
gali/i  ii  ill  one  town  or  villatje  in  every  bsilnge  ihniugh- 
onl  !•  ranee.  In  cJTtain  .s|i»'cilic(l  places,  however,  it  was 
altogether  prohibite<l:  at  the  court  or  resiiienii"  of  the. 
sovereign  for  the  time  being;  at  Paris,  and  within  a 
raifina  of  Are  leagoea  found  the  capital;  and  In  all  mil- 
itsry  rampA.  with  the  exception  of  the  personal  qaar- 
tcm  of  a  Pn»lestant  general.  It  was  also  excluded  from 
Kheims,  Dijon.  .Siissons,  It^-anvais.  Sen-,  Xand  •*.  .loin- 
vilk,  and  other  towns,  in  virtue  of  separate  arrange- 
meots  made  by  Henry  with  the  local  noblaii  The 
Unguenou  were  enjoined  to  ahew  outward  reqteet  M» 
the  Cathdic  religion,  to  obeerve  its  holydays,  and  to 
pay  tithes  to  the  clergy.  Tbey  wcrr  tn  desist  from  sll 
political  negotiations  and  cabals,  both  within  and  be- 
yond the  realm ;  their  provincial  amenhlies  were  to  be 
forthwith  dl<w*dved;  and  the  king  engaged  to  license 
the  holding  of  a  repreeentative  synod  once  in  three  years, 
w  ith  the  priviletje  of  aiMressin^-  the  rrown  uii  the  con- 
dition of  the  Keformod  Uxly,  and  {H.-uiioning  for  redress 
of  grievances.  There  were,  in  sddition,  fifky  secret  arti- 
dea  which  did  not  appear  on  the  lace  of  the  edict.  Bj 
one  of  tltcM  the  king  conflimed  the  HugMOota  in  po^ 
session  (for  eight  years)  of  all  the  cautionary  towns 
which  ha»l  been  grantcil  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1577, 
Several  of  tbes*  were  places  of  considerable  stren;;th 
and  impurtauoe;  including  La  Itochellc,  Montauban, 
Niamei,  Ifontpellier,  Grenoble,  I^touie,  Niort,  etc 
The  expense  of  maintaining  the  Huguenot  garrisonB 
was  to  be  defrayed  by  •  royal  grant  of  M),000  crowns 
[KT  annum.  I  rotn  this  {x-riiMl  tlie  Keformers  or  Hugue- 
nota (who  then  c<mnte<l  7t)4)  churches)  had  a  legal  ex- 
istence in  France,  but  gradoally  their  political  strength 
by  the  mighty  deipotini  of  RichdieM— 
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iinmf.  "  ("all  me  Hot  Naomi  (plca«nt),  call  mc  ^lara 
^bitter; : ...  why  ibcu  call  ye  me  Naomi,  seeing  tbe  Lord 
kath  tMtifled  (oiitf*,  ro9)  aipriiMt  me?"  See  Roth. 

Naoa  (vnuc>  ('•m.'k  technical  name  fur  a  temple) 
is  used  to  devgnate  the  bodjr  of  the  church.  See  NavBi 
The  earlier  Chriatian*  wcm  aveiM  to  vmag  this  word 

with  reference  to  their  worship,  on  account  <>f  tlic  use 
of  it  by  the  hi-athcn.  It  wat  their  Imasi  that  tin  v  ha.l 
neither  U'tiiple^  nor  nllarM.  lini  iliis  is  to  be  unilcrstohl 
only  reUtivcly,  by  way  of  diatinctiun  between  Jewish 
and  bcflthcn  rites.  When  tbe  danger  of  sympatbidaip 
either  with  Judaism  or  heathen  idolatry  had  ceased, 


who,  however,  never  dreamed  of  Interfering  with  their  |  the  (wint  of  tba  pwonomaaia  in  J*  SOy  21*  tliaagli  the 
liberty  of  worship.    Neither  did  his  BaccesaoTB,  Maza-  ;  (>a«saKC  contahu  also  a  play  on  tlie  mere  aoond  of  ttie 

fin  and  Colbert.  The  e<lii-t  ha<l  inilctnl  Ixrii  c  onlirineil 
liy  Lonis  XIII  in  lUl*),  nnd  by  Luuia  XIV  in  IGo'i;  but 
ander  the  influence  of  a  "  penitence"  as  corrupt  and  sen- 
anal  as  the  aina  which  oceaaioned  it,  this  same  Louis 
XIV,  after  a  series  of  detestable  drafoinnadcs  (q.  v.), 
^<i:;ii(  (!  .1  ilixTco  fur  the  rcvcK"«lion  (■t'tlie  edici,  Oi  IoIht 
18,  lOtto,  at  the  insti(;aiion,  it  it  ncriillv  U  lii  vctI,  of 
the  Jesuits  and  their  willing  han<hiiai<l.  Mnilnine  de 
Maintcnon,  tbe  nistrees  of  tbe  king.  Although  iu 
pcoviidone  bad,  in  fbet,  long  been  repealed  by  various 
onlinanres  forbiiliHui;  ilie  pnifes^iiui  of  the  Ilofornietl 
faith  under  severe  jh  nalties,  the  act  of  n-vtM-atioii  wa* 

the  tkath-knell  of  ihu  ]Iuinienotj«.    It  authorized  the       ,  .  .       ,      .       .  , .     i  . 

destnictioD  of  aU Pr«UatanichuHrhe.,andp«>bibited  .11  f «'  ■  "n.on  could  not  be  supp.^ 

IMbHe  and  prirate  w«nhip$  it  banished  aU  Protestont      '•^l^'' '  V,^''  ""  ■•i"^'  ~ 

•  -  -  -   churehes  temples,  especially  as  thm  was  the  name  ren- 

dered familiar  to  them  by  the  Old-Testament  Script 
urea.  The  wofdaswdcaiidfaiigi&mareoffireqnentoe* 
cnrmice  in  tbe  writings  of  LaetanQoi^  Ambrose,  Enae- 

hius,  and  ( "hrj-sojitom,  and  the  phraseology  was  common 
in  the  4th  centurj-. — Farrar,  F.ccUt,  Diet.  s.  v.;  Ncale, 
//iff.  AVm/.  Ch.  Introd.  (nev  Index  in  voL  ii);  Coleman, 
Christum  A nlifuitiet  (eoo  Index);  Waloot^  Saerml  Ar- 
chatologt/,  a.  V. 

Na'pUA  (Helk  A*<q4U%  t)^,  f^Wdler;  SqiL 

Na^ic;  Vulg.  Xaphis),  the  eleventh  named  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Ishmael.  patrian-h  and  prince  amone  the 
Nhmai'liti's  ((leii.x  w.  Chron. i,;U ).  n.Cpo^t  lo77. 
In  1  ('hron.v,19  (.SepU  Sa^auioi,  A-V.  "Xcphcsh")  the 
name  of  the  ancestor  is  given  to  the  tribe  descended  fmm 
him,  who  are  daased  among  the  Hagarites  (q.r.),  defeat* 
ed  by  the  transjordanic  tribes  on  their  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan. "  Naphi-<h,  in  the  three  pasf<a^e»  in  whieh  the 
name  oocuni,  i»  gnnqicd  with  .letur.  Jctur  was  unques- 
tionablv  identical  with  the  (ireek  Itursa  and  modem 


jia-tiir^  fr 'm  France;  denuuidad  the  chwing  of  all  Prot- 
ent.'int  M  liooW,  and  parents  were  forbidden  to  instruct 
their  <  liiidreii  in  the  K<  rnrim  i!  fjiifh.  Iml  riijuiiii'd  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  Kuman  (Jlalhulic  religion.  If  any 
peraon*  were  detected  in  tbe  act  of  attempting  to  escape 
from  France,  men  were  condemned  to  the  galleys  fur 
life,  and  women  were  imprij«)ned  for  life  Such  were 
sume  of  the  iidiiiinaii  iiro\  of  the  edict  of  Ki'v<»ca- 

lion.  Tbe  result  of  this  despotic  act  was  that,  rather 
than  eooten  to  tbe  eetablUhed  religion,  400,iiOi)  Prot- 
eatants— among  tlMB  the  most  iodmtfkiua,  the  most 
intellifn^nt,  and  tbe  roost  religions  of  tbe  nation— quit- 
tiil  Fraiu-e,  nii'l  r.«ik  ri  fiii:<'  iti  (irrat  Hritain,  Holland, 
tierni.iny.  Sw  itzerlainl,  and  America.  The  loss  to  France 
Wa-t  iiiitiien>e:  the  gain  to  Other  countries,  no  less.  Com- 
poeed  largely  of  inen:baot%  mmnraetnrera,  ami  skilled 
artiaans,  they  carried  with  them  their  knowledge,  taste, 
and  rijititiidc  for  business.  From  them  Kiigland,  in  par- 
titular,  learnctl  the  art  of  manufacturing  silk,  cri  i'tal 
glasses,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  jewelry.  Many 


beaidea  tbew»  whom  the  vigilance  of  their  aMmios  Jedllr ;  a  small  province  aituated  at  tbe  caaten  baae  of 
goanM  ao  deeely  aa  to  prevent  tbeir  fl^jht^  were  ex-  Ilcnnon,  and  bordering  on  Damaaeoa  and  Baeban.  Jetvr 

posed  to  the  I<ruta1  rn^e  of  the  wdilierj.*,  and  assaulte*! '  and  Naphish  were  allies  and  apparently  dwelt  topether. 


by  every  bHrl(arim>  (orni  of  iKTseeution  that  might  tend 
to  aabdue  their  I'oiirage.  and  thus  engage  tlipni  to  a 
ftignod  and  external  profession  of  po|icr>'.  See  Mich- 
elct,  £oaif  XIV  H  la  lUtncitHon  dt  fi^dtt  dt  Nanle$,  p. 
284  sq.;  Benoit,  //uf.  de  FEdil  de  Xantes  (1698),  iii,  127 
sq. ;  Kanke,  Frnnz't*.  Gf»rk.  vel.  ii;  Momey,  Mimoirrf 
et  tJamtpowlttiK  <  Tar.  I  vol.  v  ;  \Ve'<*enlM  rg.  (itfih. 
d.  Kirckfmrtrtainmluitjfett,  iv,  '277,  280,  281 ;  .Si-ebolun, 
Protttt.  RfrU.  p.  SS7;  Kdinb.  Rer.  lxx^e,08  »q. ;  Smiles, 
Hist,  of  the  Husmtmta,  and  hia  Unguemaa  afUr  thf  Rfr- 
oeatioH,  p.  1-19,  24,  44,  45.  78;  Weiss,  Hi$t.  de$  R^/u- 
'fi'-'',  \<-  1  Hray,  limi!!  in  fhr  Crrftme*,  p.  4  7.  13.  I'.t. 
49  hq.,  214,  ;n;t:  .^medley.  //«/.  of  the  HeJ'.  Ckui  ck  in 
Francr,  iii,  4-'.  4 »  ^\~,  92,"  231 ;  De  Felice,  HiH.  of  I'rot. 
da/VaiMevbk.i,pt.xnii,»;  Ut.ir,ali.»rii;  and  other 
worka  referred  to  under  HtTOtJaaora. 

ITantnull,  C^lestin,  a  French  artist  noted  fur  hi" 
eontribntkma  to  eecred  art,  wa»  born  at  Boine  in  1813. 
He  studied  under  Langloia  and  Ingres,  and  exhibited 

his  first  work,  a  /A'^/  fiunihi,  in  followed  by  .1 

Beggar  (IfCU  j,  and  Chri*t  Ihalimj  the  Sick  (IK37)  ;"but 
be  was  mainly  employed  m  a  lithographer,  and  in  tlie 
ooune  of  about  thirty  year*  executed  more  than  2000 
vignettea  Ibr  liteiaiy  and  mueieal  publieatioin.  Among 
his  more  recent  paintings  are.  The  Templatiom  (IKl): — 
Tfif  Vine  {\H53):  Soitrenirs  of  thf  Past  and  The  Kiu 
of  Judii*  (IH.'iXi,  the  latter  afKr  V.iti  Dyck,  of  which 
he  alao  produced  au  admirable  engraving.  He  died  at 
Firiainl87S. 

Na'Sml  (Heb.  Sodnd',  ^sr^,  aiy  detigiit;  Sept. 
Noofifiiiv,  r.  Nwiftfy,  Nm^iv,  No^fifMi,  HMjUtdt 
NtMfinv,  VMftfitiv ;  Vnlg.  Natmii  a  womM  ef  Beth> 
lehent  in  the  d«\  *  of  the  early  judges;  wife  of  Elime- 
leeh, mother  ul  Million  and  t'hilion,  and  muther-in-law 
of  UullnHuth  i,    etc. ;  ii.l.ele. ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,3,etc.).  1J.C. 


The  I.Hraelites  took  from  them  iy,(K)U  camels,  2i>0,000 
sheep,  and  2(KM)  asses.  They  were  manifestly  a  fia-ttt*- 
ral  people,  like  the  great  modem  tribes  of  the  AuUeh, 
some  of  which  have  floeka  and  hercia  equally  nuuieiuua. 

Then,  having  conquered  the  people  and  captured  their 
cattle,  we  are  toUl  that  'the  children  of  tin-  lislf-triljc 
of  Manasseh  dirill  in  thi'  liind :  ihry  iiicn  ii."  <l  j)  ton  J.'ii- 
thmt  unto  haat-ffermon^  <md  Senir,  and  kh/o  J/otint 
HemunC  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  poo> 
pie  ofNaphisb  bad  a  settled  home  situated  between  tbe 
range  of  TIermon  and  Bashan—that  is,  along  the  eastern 
d<<  liviiioH  of  tlh  iiiomitains"  (Kiitni,  ■•  They  have 
not  Iteen  idonlilied  with  any  Arabian  tribe;  but  idcntili- 
cations  with  Ishmaelitish  tribes  are  often  difficult.  Tbe 
difficulty  iu  qneition  ariaea  fron  intenDarringea  with 
Ketimnltei  and  Joktanites,  from  the  Inflnenee  of  Mo- 
hammedan history,',  and  from  our  ignoraiu-c  respecting 
many  of  the  tribes,  and  the  towns  and  districts,  of  .\ra- 
bta.  If  the  Hagarencs  went  southwards,  into  the  ptvfw 
inee  of  U^r,  after  tbeir  defeat,  Naphish  may  bare  goM 
with  them,  and  traces  of  hia  name  ahoidd  in  this  eaw 
he  looked  for  in  that  oliseure  province  of  ArnMH" 
(Smith*.  They  doiditlcss  became  afterwards  amalga' 
mate*l  with  the  l-hmaclitiih  dan^aod  M  but  to  lata 

history.    See  Ait  vniA. 

Naph'iai  (Na^iffi  v.  r.  'Sa^naii ;  Vulg.  .Vo^iWw), 
one  of  the  Temple  ser^'ants  whose  "sons"  retunietl  from 
tbe  exile  (1  Kadr.  v,  81);  evidently  tbe  NaruuuKaui 
(q.     or  Nsrai-eui  of  the  HeU  texta  ^eb.  vii,  fi|{ 

Ezra  ii. 

STaph'tali  (licb.  SaphtaW,  *^b^3.  «y  wrteHing, 
see  Gen.  sn,  8;  Sept.  Nsf?BM, bat  ftumea  timee  Wt^ 

3'a\»'.  as  (icn.  XXX,  K;  eight  times  'Sup^aXfi/i,  ss  Gen. 
\\\v,'2h;  once  'Sfpfa\^^l,  m  1  Kings  iv,  15;  N.  T.  and 
.losephu*.  \t^ii\iifi ;  Vidg.  I).  T. .Vr/jAMnVi  .•  but  some- 


oir.  1363.   Tbe  sigiiificaoce  of  her  name  contributes  to  i  times  Xephtaiif  as  Geo.  xxx,  9 ;  N.  T.  AqJukakm  f 
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Aiith.Vtr.  N.  T.  NepbtluUm"),  the  aixth  ton  of  Jacobs 
and  bit  weond  by  Biibah,  Raebdl*  bandiMid,  bom  B.C 
1915,  in  I'aJan-Arnm.  '  In  the  foUuwiii^  accinint  of 
tbU  patriarch  and  lIiu  tribe  descended  from  liitu  we 
employ  in  part  the  »tateaicnU  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's 
Dietimuiet.)  At  bU  birth,  tb«  origin  of  the  name  is 
thoa  explained  (Gen.  zxx,  8) :  «  And  Rachel  aaid,  With 

vrettUw*  of  Gw\  have  /  terestled"  (S-'nbx  4int3 
•^riS^B?,  L  e.  acconlinR  to  the  Hebrew  idiooi,  "  im- 
mttaeyinstWngn"  dfi>i\('n'r)rot;  iiIo»',"a«  trtneabtibk, ' 
is  the  explanation  of  the  name  ji^tven  by  Joaephuit,  Ant. 
i,  19,8)" with  my  sister}  and  I  have  prevailed;  and  she 
called  hU  nane  A>pJUci/i."  Doth  the  Septuagint  and 
Latin  vprHidtM  miotake  the  moaning  and  spoil  the  force 
of  thi«  passage  ((ien.  xxx.  M).  Onkelos  ami  the  Syriac 
TCTUon  represent  llachel  n?*  liavin;^  enlri-ated  God  by 
prayer,  and  this  aceau  to  be  the  correct  idea  (see  Ka- 
Itscb,  ad  loc.).  By  his  birth  Nspbtali  was  thus  allied 
to  Don  (Gen.  XXXV,  25) :  and  he  also  belunged  tu  the 
same  portion  of  the  family  as  Ephraim  and  lienjamin. 
the  »(in.i  i/f  IJui  lii  1 ;  lull,  a-i  we  shall  sev.  tliese  conncc- 
tioiif*  ai)|>ear  to  have  been  only  imperfectly  maintained  , 
by  the  tribe  deaoeaded  from  hitn.  At  tlie  nii;;ration  to 
Egypt  four  sons  an  attributetl  to  Napbtali  (Uen.  xlvi, 
24;  Exml.  i,  4 ;  1  Chnm.  vii,  Ui  ).  Of  the  Individual 
patriardi  n<it  a  single  trait  is  ^ivcu  in  the  Bible,  a:i  up 
to  the  time  of  Jacob '.n  l<lev.iiig  ihe  twelve  (katriarcb*) 
his  name  is  only  mentioned  in  iwn  public  luta  (<icn. 
xxxr, 25 ;  xlvi,  24) ;  but  in  the  Jewish  traditions  he  is 
edebrated  for  his  powers  as  a  swill  ninncr,  and  he  is 
named  as  one  oftlie  five  who  wi  re  chos.  n  by  Joseph 
to  represent  the  fjiiiiily  lifiore  I'haraoh  {,  I'ury.  I'uudojon, 
on  (icn.  1,  13  and  xlvii,  J  i.  In  the  Testament  of  tht) 
Twtlet  Patriarch*  Na]»b(ali  dies  iu  bis  one  hundred  and 
thirty  second  year,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  fomth 
il^ofthe  mimth.  That  work  explains  his  name  at  ;:i  vrn 
"because  Bacbel  had  dealt  tieceiifuUy"  (Iv  «'«»^oi'p>i^i 
It  also  (jives  the  Ki  iifal.'i^y  of  his  mother; 
"Balla  (  Bilhab),thc  dau^^hter  of  ligutliaios, the  brother 
of  DelKirah,  Keljekah's  nurse,  was  born  the  same  day 
with  RacheL  Kouthaios  was  a  Chahbean  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Abraham,  who,  hein;;;  taken  captive,  was  bouf^ht 
ji'i  a  ^lavc  hy  Lal'nii.  l.ahau  i,Mve  liirii  lii.s  maid  Aina 
or  Kva  to  wite,  by  w  hom  he  had  Zelipha  (Zilpah) — so 
called  from  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  captive — 
and  BalU"  (Fabricius,  Cod.  PtauUpigr.  V.  T,  p.  6d9, 
etc). 

NAPHTALI,  TitiiiK  or.  The  l)lefv>%in)^  pnmounced 
by  Jaeob  upon  Naphtali  was  very  yhort ;  but  the  lan- 
guage Is  olHcure,  and  its  interpreiatioa  has  oocssioned 
considerable  controversj'.  In  the  English  version  it 
leads  thtt%  "Kaphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose;  he  givcth  i 
goodly  wonis"  (Gcii.  xlix,  21 ).  The  Scptua^^int  trans- 
lates the  first  dauw,  Nt^n.\<i  ar»'.\fxoc  dttifiii'uv, 
"Naphtali  is  a  wide -spread  tree,"  The  translators 
must  dther  have  bad  before  them  or  they  must  have 
invented  a  dillieinDt  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  text  9^*^ 
instead  of  n^*lt  The  former,  equivalent  to  or 
y^X,  si'^nifies  "a  stmnpy  tree,"  a r^r  mhuffn ;  but  es- 
pecially an  "oak"  or  "terebinth."  (le^eniu?!,  Tht.«iii- 
ru»,  p.  47).  The  second  clause  is  nia<le  to  comsfM.ud, 
imitloin  iv  ry  vcyy/f^an  cdAXoc, " putting  forth  in 
its  fruit  beaaiy,"  or  "giving  forth  goodly  hou»^hs.' 
Here  the  pointing  must  have  been  different  from  the 
MasoKtiCi  Instead  of  tn^X,  "words,"  they  read 
'npsi,'«sheota*'ef  "leavea."  This  view  baa  been  sub- 

Btaiiiially  a  lnpted  by  Bocbart  and  many  modern  corn- 
mentator>.  M.^  lian  examines  the  text  minutely,  and 
translates,  •  Ni  ptithali  est  ui  arbor  surculosa,  edens 
tamos  pulchritudiaia^"  id  est,  ^igngfM  et  speeiosos" 
(0ipsra,U,89Bai|.;  omp,8tuit^,8.tmd  P,f.m). 
The  translation  of  this  Mmm^  pessage  given  Igr  Bwald 

"  Nnphtnli  Is  n  towering  TertUathi 
lie  bnth  a  goodly  crest," 


gtvea  it  an  allusion  at  ooee  to  the  ntoation  of  the  tribe 
at  the  Tery  apex  of  the  country,  to  the  hemes  who 

towered  at  the  bead  of  the  tribe,  niul  tn  tin'  lipfiy  niDmi- 
lauis  on  w  hose  summiis  their  ea--(ilen,  then  as  luiw,  were 
percho-l.  The  only  reasons  for  the  change  ore  that  it 
gives  a  better  sense,  and  it  seems  to  aocord  more  with 
Hoeesls  Messing  in  Dent  xxxili,  88L  The  gteat  fiuit- 
fulness  of  the  trilic  would  thus  be  indicated,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  they  were  to  occupy.  This 
IraMslali'iii,  how4'v<  r.  Is  opp.iscd  to  tlie  Ma.siiri  lir  le\t. 
and  to  the  inU'qiretations  of  the  best  Jewish  writers 
(nochart,Lc).  llie  present ieading,too,  when  thought- 
fully considered,  is  as  appropriate  as  the  other.  This, 
like  the  other  blcarint^  of  the  patriarch,  was  intended 
to  »bad>>w  fi>r;h  iiinler  p«>etic  ima^rtry  llir  future  ehar- 
acter  and  history  of  the  tril>e.  Napliinli  is  a  hind  let 
looae," or  "a  graceful  hind"— timid  and  distrustful  ofita 
own  powa%  awift  of  foot  to  elude  its  enemies;  but 
when  brought  to  bay  fierce  and  strong  to  defend  Its 
life.  These  were  the  (pialities  shown  by  Napbtali. 
i'hey  left  several  of  their  cities  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites  (  Judj?.  i,  33);  they  had  not  ojntidence  to 
tight  alone,  but  when  assailed'  they  made  a  noUe  de- 
fmoe  (Judg.r,  19%  and  united  with  others  In  pnisuit 
of  a  flying  foe  (vi,  35).  Their  want  of  self-eonfidenca 
was  chiefly  shown  in  the  case  of  Barak  ;  and  then,  too, 
they  displaye<l  in  the  end  IktoIi'  devotinn  and  un- 
wciried  alacrity.  ''He  ^that  is,  ^Napbtali;  the  maac, 
•|rjn  proves  this)  giveth  gomlly  words."  The  tribe 
was  to  bo  famous  for  the  Immuiv  iA'  its  lan^'uaj^'e.  It 
probably  postessed  poets  and  writers  wIkkm:  namca 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  We  have  one  noble  ode 
ascribed  in  part  at  least  to  a  Napbtalite  (Judg,  r,  1. 
See  Kolisch,  On  Gnt.  xlix,  21). 

Durini;tiie  s.ijourn  in  Kijypt  Nnjihlali  increa^'d  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  Four  wins  went  down  with  their 
father  and  Jacob;  and  at  the  exo<lus  the  adult  males 
numbered  6S,400  (Numbbi,48).  It  thus  behi  exactly 
the  middle  poritien  In  the  narion,  having  five  abore  it 
in  numbers;,  and  six  below.  But  when  the  borders  of 
the  Promised  Land  were  reached  its  numbers  were 
reducetl  to  46,4<M».  w  itb  four  only  Ix  low  it  in  the  scale, 
one  of  the  four  being  Ephraim  (Numb,  xsvi,  4B-60; 
comp.87>.  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  Sinai  was  Ahira 
ben-Enan  (N'umb.  ii,  29);  and  at  Shilob,  I'edahel  ben- 
Ammibud  (xxxiv, 28).  .\mong  the  spies  its  represen- 
tative was  Nahbi  ben-Vophsi  (xiii,  14). 

During  the  march  through  the  wilderness  Naphtali 
ooenpisd  *  poritfon  en  the  north  of  the  saeied  tait 
with  Dan,  and  also  with  another  tribe,  which,  though 
not  originally  so  intimately  comiectetl,  liecame  aHer- 
wards  his  itumedlate  nei;;hl>or  -A.-plu'r  (  Ninnl>.  ii,  2.'>- 
81).  The  Uiree  formed  the  "camp  of  Dan,"  and  their 
common  standard,  according  to  the  Jewish  traditions, 
waa  a  awpint  or  basilisk,  with  the  naotto,  "Return,  O 
Jehovah,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  IsmeF  ( Turg. 
PtrudojoH.  rtn  Nimib.  ii,  2"»). 

Jacob's  blessing  Itad  special  reference  to  the  char- 
acter and  achievements  of  the  tribe;  that  of  Mtuses  tu 
the  nature  of  their  teiritoiy— "  0  SophhtU,  mitujied 
trUA  favor,  and  faU  with  the  hkmnrj  of  the  Lord:  pat' 
.tfnt  thou  the  wfft  iinii  the  soiiifi"  i  l)ent.  xxx,  23).  A 
more  literal  and  nmre  accurate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
would  bo,  '•  Naphtali,  replete  with  favors,  and  full  of 
the  blessings  of  Jehovah ;  poeaesa  thou  the  sea  and 
Daram."  The  word  D)*,  Yam,  which  In  the  A.  T.  is 

translnteil  "wi  >\."  e\  i<leiit]y  meaii-*  m!!'  -ea  that  i^, 
the  .Sea  of  (jalilee,  which  lay  in  port  within  the  teni> 
tor>'  of  Napbudt  The  Hebrew  term  01"n,  Darom 
("a  circuit,"  fmm  the  root  "l*T=Arab.  dtir,  "to  go 
round ;"  see  Geseniui^  rAeravrui^  a.  is  rooet  pioba* 
bly  a  proper  name  eqnivdent  to  ^olff  (^a  circuit"),  or 
Galilee,  the  name  given  in  Josh.  x\,  7,  x\i,  32,  and  else- 
where, to  a  district  amid  the  mountains  of  Xai)btali 
[sec  (»ai.ii.ekJ,  of  wliiili  Daroin  may  have  Ix-cn  the 
older  appellatiuu.   '*  The  sea  and  Darom"  would  thus 
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rignify  tto  NgiaQ  by  the  Lake  of  Gidilee  and  the 
HHnintdm  to  the  north  of  it  BoCh  th«  Sept.  wd 

Yiilgatc  render  C  *■  the  sea"  (see  abo  the  Cbeldee 
rabbi  Salomon,  Buchart,  Ainsworth,  Montanus,  and 
others).  The  poMe»iioiu  allotted  to  Naphtali  are  de- 
scribed in  Jo-li.  NIX,  .')'J-."it».  The  lot  of  thi^i  lril»c  was 
not  drawn  till  the  la.st  but  one.  The  two  portions  then 
rcroaitiin;;  unappropriated  were  the  noble  but  remole 
di«trii:t  which  lay  between  the  strip  of  coMt-tend  tH- 
ready  allotte<l  to  Ashcr  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  the  lillli'  (.'aiiinii  or  ruri!<  r.  tiinrc  ti  ntral.  but 
in  evert-  other  re.HjK-ct  far  iiilVriur,  wliich  pniji-cled  {mm 
the  tcrritorv  of  Judah  into  the  counln'  of  the  l%Uia- 
tines,  and  formed  the  "marchce"  between  those  two 
neTer>ttrin(;  combatants.  Nsphtali  chote  the  Ibrmer 
of  fhfso,  leaving  the  laiti  r  to  the  Danites.  a  lar>;c  num- 
ber of  whom  .Hliorily  fulluwed  their  relatives  to  their 
home  in  tlie  more  remote  but  undi8turb«<I  north,  and 
thus  testified  to  the  wisdom  of  Maphtali's  selection. 
The  territory  thus  apipnypriatcd  wae  eadoeed  on  three 
sides  by  thojif  .if  <ii1h  r  trilM-s.  It  lay  at  tlie  iiorlli- 
eastcrn  nu^lc  nl  «iiiie.  On  the  east  tlie  trilx.-  was 
bounded  by  iIh  Jordan  and  the  lakes  of  Mcrora  8n«l 
Galilee;  ou  the  south  by  Zebulun;  on  the  west  by 
Aaher;  and  on  the  north  apparently  by  the  river 
Leontea.  Ilammalh  was  one  of  its  ritic^,  and  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  identitied  with  the  ruins  around  the 
war(n  rtprini^s  a  mile  south  of  Tiberias.  Omscqueiitly, 
to  Naphlali  belonged  the  whole  western  shore  of  (he 
Sea  «r  Qalikcw  See  Tatas.  Naplktali  poaMssed  a 
greater  variety  of  soil,  sceneiy,  and  climate  than  any 
of  the  other  tribes^  lu  northern  portions  are  the  bi(;h- 
lands  of  I'alp.-itini'.  The  sulilime  ravine  of  the  Ijcontes 
aepnratoH  its  roouutaius  from  the  chain  of  I^banon,  of 
wliK  h.  iiowever,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  prulon^a- 
tion.  The  scenery  is  here  rich  and  beautiful.  The 
of  the  range  is  broad,  presenting  an  cx|NinBe 
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of  andulating  table-huid,  oraamented  with  bcoad  belts 
and  imgolar  dumpe  of  emigreen  oak,  and  having  here 
and  there  little  ujiland  plains,  covered  with  verdure, 
and  bordered  with  thickets  of  arbutus  and  haw  thorn. 
In  the  centre  of  this  park-like  region  lie  the  ru ins  of 
the  aanctuaiy  of  the  tribe^  the  nofthcm  city  of  icfngCh 
Kedesh-NapbtaK.  The  ridg*  rises  gradnaDy  towards 
the  south,  and  culminates  at  Safed,  which  has  nn  tle- 
vation  of  nearly  tlin-e  thousand  feet.  Two  other  jicak^ 
a  few  miles  westwani,  arc  one  thousand  feet  higher, 
and  are  the  loftiest  poinU  in  Western  Palestine  (see 
Van  dc  Telde,  Memefy'^  p.  177).  On  the  western  brow 
of  the  ridge  the  tribes  of  Asher  and  Naphtali  joino<J, 
the  former  having  aIlotte<l  to  it  the  western  sIojh-s  and 
narrow  plnin  of  I'ha-nicia  (.lodh.  xix.24-;{(>).  On  the 
east  the  mountains  of  Naphtali  break  abruptly  down 
in  gray  cliffs  and  wooded  slopes  into  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Jordao.  On  the  north  brow  of  these  slopes  sunds 
the  maarive  eastle  of  Hunln.  probably  the  ancient  Ik  th- 
lMi<ih;  and  twelve  riiiles  south  of  it,  conmian.iin:,'  the 
waters  of  Men)m.  are  the  ruins  of  Kasyitn,  which  may 
perhaps  mark  the  site  ofthe  capital  <if  the  northern 
C'aiuianites~llazor.  The  Jordan  valley,  though  soft, 
and  in  places  marshy,  is  extremely  fertile.  Here  the 
p<*ople  of  .Sidon  esta^)li^h^d  nl  nn  c  arly  pcrii'd  an  a^rii-ul- 
tural  colony  to  supjily  their  city  with  grain  and  fniita. 
The  region,  or  "circuit,"  around  Kedesh  was  anciently 
called  6'a/i/,  a  name  subsequently  extended  to  the  whole 
of  Northern  Pelestine;  and  as  a  large  mnnber  of  fbr> 
cigners  settled  nmonj;  the  mouiitaitis  -descendants  of 
the  I  anaaniieji,  ami  others  from  riifrnicia  and  .Syria 
—it  was  calletl  'Mialilec  ofthe  (leniiles."  .See  (jaU* 
i.Kc.  According  to  Joesphus  {Ami,  v,  1, 2:^,  the  eastern 
side  of  the  tribe  reached  as  frr  as  Damasnis;  but  of 
this — though  not  impossible  in  the  <'ar!y  tiiTUi  ofthe 
nation  and  before  the  rise  of  the  .Syrian  nimarchy — 
there  is  no  indication  in  the  IJible.  The  qucMion  was 
recently  discussed  in  the  Jounuil  of  Sacred  luul  Clatfi- 
col  riiilulotjy  by  Thrupp  and  Tregelles  (Noa.  for  1856, 
1856),  who  both  favor  the  idea  of  a  much  wider  exten> 
sion  in  that  dirKthm  than  has  usually  been  supposed ; 
but  their  arcunw  iits  have  not  sufficed  to  convince 
Ewald,who  reviews  them  in  bis  eighth  Jahrbuch,  ami 
who  very  justly  thinks  that  the  statement  of  Josephoa 
ought  not  to  be  picsaed.  The  sonthem  aectioD  of 
Naphtali  was  the  garden  of  Pslestme  The  Httle  pUins 
aloiij;  the  shon-  of  the  Soa  of  (Jalilec,  and  the  vales  that 
run  up  iutu  the  mountains,  arc  of  unrivalled  fertility. 
Josephus  describes  the  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  lake^ 
then  called  Ucnnoaaret,  as  an  earthly  paradise^  where 
the  choicest  firnits  grew  losuriantly,  and  where  eternal 
siiring  reigned.  His  words  are  luit  mm  h  i  xnp^i  r- 
oted ;  for  now,  though  more  a  wiUltnie.v.  than  a  para- 
dise, its  surpassing  richness  is  apparent.  The  shore  is 
lined  with  a  wide  border  of  oleander^  behind  thia  ia 
a  tanked  thicket  of  the  lote  tree ;  and  ben  and  there 
are  clumps  of  dwarf  palms.  The  plain  beyond,  cxwpt 
the  few  spots  cultivated,  is  covered  with  gi>;antic  this- 
tles (Josephus,  War,  iii,  10,8 ;  Robins<in.  Hih.  U<t.  ii.4l>2). 
Thus  Naphtali  had  a  communication  witti  the  Sea  of 
lialilee,  the  rich  district  of  the  Ard  el-Huleh  and  the 
Meg  AyAn,  and  all  the  spleiuhdly  watere<l  country 
about  Banias  and  If asbcya,  t  he  springs  of  Jonlaiu  Bat 
the  capabilities  of  iIum>  plains  and  ofthe  access  to  the 
lake,  which  at  a  later  ))erin<|  raised  (ialikc  and  Uennea- 
areth  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  |.'^u^^  ded  and  busy  prosperity, 
were  not  destined  to  be  developed  while  th^  were  in 
the  keeping  of  the  tribe  of  NaphtaK.  It  was  the 
mountainous  conntrA-  (".Mount  Naphtali,"  Jn<h.  xx.  7"t, 
which  formed  tlie  chief  part  of  their  inheriiaiict%  that 
impri-sseil  or  brou^-ht  out  the  qualities  for  which  Naph- 
tali was  remarkable  at  the  one  rsBMrkaUe  period  of 
iu  history.  This  district,  the  lAodem  Hahrf-ftwlawi*, 
or  "land  of  good  tidings,"  comprises  some  of  the  mo<«i 
beautiful  sccnerj'  and  some  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in 
Palestine  (I'orter,  p.  3»x3).  ftiresta  suqmssing  those  of 
the  renowned  Carmel  itself  (Van  de  Velde,  i,  298)  j  as 
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lidl  in  nnblo  iin<l  rvrr-varying  prospects  ns  any  cmin- 
tiy  in  the  worUl  (it,  407).  As  it  is  thus  tifstrihccl 
bgr  OM  «f  the  few  travelleni  who  hare  croMcd  iti* 
moaottuos  and  deMflnded  into  iu  nvincub  to  it  was 
•t  the  time  of  the  Chrifltitn  an— "the  aoil,"  my* 
J.wphti'*  (  War.  Ill,  3, 2), "  universally  rich  and  produc- 
tive; full  of  planta(ii>n»  of  trees  of  all  wirt»;  syo  fiirlilt' 
as  U)  invite  the  most  slothful  to  cultivate  it. " 

The  following  is  •  list  of  all  the  loaditiee  in  the  tiibe, 
with  their  praMila  identHlraHon; 

AhelpbethJbaduih.  Town. 

do. 
do. 


AhekOMln. 

Ademah,  er  AdtnL 

Ablabb 
AJaluii. 
Arbel. 

Axooth-Tabor. 
liMal-xad,  or  BaaMiar- 

mou. 
Beth-aDath. 
Beth-arbel. 
lieth-sheniefh. 
fu-.ina-Phillppt 
f.itH'niunaj. 
C'hinneretb,  or  CIn 

uoretb)  or  Cluue- 

roth. 
Chorailn. 
DalmnnatlM. 
Dan,  or  DaHaao. 
Bdrei. 


dtib 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
d'.. 


HTown.  [Abu-sh 
i^"-]  Scars 
Town,  Itir-Kfra 


A  liil  el-  Karuh. 
(Sic  AliKl.-litTU-MAA- 

iMiHuh  t 

Mt-Jiak, 
JMim. 

SeaBcmamb 

(See  CAA«M>Pllllir> 

\  ei. 
A  imta. 
IrhiJ. 

JUinia-H. 
7V//.//rmi  f 

UMhrh  ]  ? 


Bam- 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Plaliu 

Loin. 


NKSAttirrii. 

Kfrazeh f 
Ain  rUliaruleh  t 
See  Laisii. 
T'U-Khurailtch  t 
ITfU-Uaiur.] 
)N.W.  *hure  of  Lake 
I  Tibpri)i«. 
Lahr-Tubariijek. 


GeniMMratb. 
Uainiaatbi  of 
mon,  or  Baaunotb-  [  Toira. 

dor.  J 
IlaroMth.  do. 
Ilsisar-enun.  do. 
ll.-uor.  do. 
H«le|)h.  do. 

Hermon.  Mount. 

Uoretn.  Tovva. 
Hakkoth.  do. 
I|on.  da 
Iron.  do. 
JahneeL  du. 
Jauoab.  da, 
Kartan.  do. 
Kadeah,  or  Kiahloo.  do. 
LalahfOr  Laabam.  d& 

I/Akum.  do. 

Mngdaliuor  Migdui-el.  do. 

Nekeb.  dft 

Kakkatb.  do* 

Ramah.  do. 

Ueboh.  do. 

Sbc|)h.ini.  do. 

Tiberia*.  do. 

Znaiiiiini,or£Hlllfallll.  do. 

ZediicL  do. 

Ziddtin,  orZer.  do. 

ZipbroD.  da. 

Three  of  the  towni  of  Vaphtatl  were  allotted  to  the 

(iprshonitp  Ix'viK's  :  Kadcsh  i  ;ilrfai!y  c.nllfd  K('do!>li-in- 
(laliK-e),  Haramoth-dor,  aii<l  Kartaii.  Of  tlicsf,  th«;  tii^t 
was  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh,  xx,  7;  xxi,  32).  It  should 
be  noticed  that  in  the  list  of  fortided  towns  at  Joah. 
xix,  9M8  mij  aisteen  citiee  are  emmwrated  (or  bat 
thirteen  if  we  join  as  one  the  names  not  connected  by 
the  coojunctiiuj),  whereas  (he  sum  calU  for  nineteen. 
TliL-  ilitTcrence  i.n  probably  to  Lk-  madf  up  by  including 
such  of  those  mentioned  in  the  precedini^;  verses  as  lay 
within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  and  had  walliL  Tlw 
enumeration,  like  the  rest  in  this  and  the  moialaig 
chnptera,  ia  not  exhaustive  (aee  Keil,  ad  loc). 

Naphtali,  on  account  «{  its  piisition,  was  in  a  ^Tt  at 
roeaaure  isolate<l  from  the  Israelituh  kingdoms.  Yet 
it  had  ita  lluure  in  those  incursions  and  molestations 
bgr  tba  amwiiidiiig  heathen  which  wen  the  eoamon 
lot  of  aB  the  tribee  (Jodah  perhaps  akne  excepted) 
during'  thi"'  fir*t  cfiUurifs  after  the  coiniuvpt.  One 
of  the»i',  ap|>arently  the  scvcreftl  struggle  of  all,  fell 
with  special  violence  on  the  north  of  the  country,  and 
the  leader  by  whoos  the  iwnriaa  waa  v^eUad— Bank 


Tfuamnkt 

Haiiir. 

nfitiift 

Hurakt 

nU-Dibbtnt 
Kkurbet-Yanm. 
IRI-Jmimh}t 
KtOatHmint 

Kadt». 
TfUKaJit 

((Kaiui  K.of  Tell-Ak- 

1  bnral? 

See  AoAat. 
See  Uammatu. 

Ilamfh. 

I)rir  RHhtibt 
(See  CJcsABtA'>Palu^■ 
\  rt- 

Tul>ariiiek. 
IMniffUahahif 
[./«■(/«  (/o)  T 
JliUtin  t 
IKaukabal  1 


of  Ketlcsb-Xaphtali  was  the  one  great  born  whom 
N'a|>btali  in  recorded  to  have  pnMluced.  Ibiw  fji^antic 
were  the  efforts  by  which  these  heroic  mountaineers  .-^aved 
their  darling  highlanria  from  the  swanna  of  C-anaanitea 
who  ftlkNrad  Jabia  and  8iaera,aiid  bow  gtand  tba  po- 
sition which  they  achieved  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation,  may  l»e  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  the  war 
iu  .ludg.  iv.  ami  mure  from  the  exprewions  of  the 
triumpbal  sung  in  which  Deborah,  the  prophetess  of 
Ephnfan,  iatOBOrtalised  the  victors  and  branded  their 
rductant  ooontiymen  with  e^'crlasting  inCuny.  Uilead 
and  Reuben  lingered  beyond  the  Jonlaa  among  thor 
flocks;  Dan  aii  l  .VsluT  |ir<  rcrrid  the  luxurious  lalin  of 
their  hot  luwUitds  to  the  free  air  and  fierce  »trife  of  the 
nKMintains;  iMMAar,  with  clutracteristic  hluggishneas 
aaena  to  have  move*!  isluwly  if  he  moved  at  all;  bnt 
Zebolon  and  Naphtali,  on  the  summits  of  their  natire 
highlanii.<,  ib'vnti  d  ihcm>elves  tu  dratb.eveii  in  an  cx- 
travagaui  pitch  of  hcruisai  and  self-devotion  ^JuUg.v, 
18): 

"Zebuian  are  a  paople  that  thiew  awny  their  Hvca  evea 

uuto  death— 
And  Naphtali,  on  the  high  places  of  the  flcld." 

Naphtali  was  one  of  tiohMiOD'a  commissaciat  dirtrict^ 
under  the  charge  of  h!i  lon-tn-law  Ahlmaai ;  who  with 

hi-H  ^vifi'  HaMiiath  rei-ided  in  his  presidency,  and  doub^ 
h'-HA  euhvcUL-ii  itiat  remote  and  rural  locality  by  a  rain- 
iaturi>  of  the  court  of  his  august  father-in-law  held  at 
Safed  or  Kedcsh,  or  wherever  bis  rosidcooe  may  have 
been  (I  Kings  iv,  15).   Here  he  doabtlesa  watched  the 

jiroLircss  of  the  iiiitirnmisin^  ww  district  jircsi'ntcd  to 
.Solomon  by  liiram — the  twenty  cities  of  t'alml,  which 
seem  to  have  been  within  the  territory  of  Naphtali, 
perhaps  the  nucleus  of  the  (lalilce  of  later  date.  The 
(liter  of  the  tribe  (T'JJ)— a  different  dignity  altogether 
from  that  of  Ahiiuaait—was,  iit  the  reign  of  Davidi 
Jeriawth  beu-Airid  (1  Cbnn.  xxvii,  19).  I<i  later 
times  tbe  Naphtafites  appear  to  have  resigned  them- 
selves  to  the  intr  rrotir^r  with  the  healb<  ii  wliii  h  waa 
the  bane  of  the  northern  tribes  in  geni  ral.  and  of  which 
there  are  already  indication.4  in  .lud;;.  i,  :>.S ;  comp.  Isa. 
ix,  1.  The  location  by  Jeroboam  within  their  teiriioijr 
of  the  great  sancttiary  for  tbe  northern  part  of  his  king- 
dom muat  have  given  an  imjiulse  to  tlu  ir  nationality, 
and  for  a  timtf  have  reviveil  liie  cuniiectii m  with  their 
brethren  nearer  the  centre.  Nominally  xil'jit  t  to  Sa- 
maria, it  was  separated  from  it  by  the  plain  of  Eadraclon, 
over  which  ao  often  swept  tbe  devwtatiag  hordes  of 
the  "  Children  of  the  Ea.st,"  and  the  powerful  armies  of 
Syria.  The  usual  route  of  the  SjTian  expeditii)n8  was 
along  the  cast  ba-so  of  lb  nn>>i>.  and  acrom  the  .Junlan 
at  Jacob's  bridge.  The  Naphlalitcs  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses  thus  genenlfy  escaped  their  devastations. 
But  wbeoevcr  tbe  tncmy  OMKhcd  through  the  valley  of 
Oode-Syfia,  then  NapbtaH  bate  tbe  first  brant  of  the  on- 
set. In  the  reigns  of  Uaaaba^king  of  Israel,  ami  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  this  tribe  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
invasion  of  Uenhodad,  king  of  Syria,  who  "sent  the  cap- 
tains of  the  hosts  which  be  bad  against  tbe  ciUea  of 
Israel,  and  smote  all  Cimierotb,  with  all  tbe  land  of 
Naphtali"  (1  Kings  xv,  20),  especially  "all  its  store 
cities"  (2  C'hron.  xvi,  A).  At  length,  in  the  reign  of 
I'ekah,  king  of  Israel  (cir.  B.('.  730),  Tiglath -pilescr 
ovemn  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Israel,  swept  oiT  the 
pepolatiott,  and  bore  them  away  to  Ast^nia  ^  Kingi 
XV,  29).  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  adding  tiMt  ToMt 
belonged  to  Na])btali,  for  he  tells  us  that  "  in  the  time 
of  Eiiemessar  Stialrnaneser),  king  of  the  .Assyrians, 
he  was  led  captive  out  of  Thisbe,  which  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  that  city  wliich  is  called  Kedeah  of  Naphtali, 
in  Galilee,  above  Ascr that  be  eaaie  with  hia  breth- 
ren to  Nineveh,  and  that  the  Most  High  gave  him 
grace  niut  favor  iK  fore  KnenR'.v<Hr,  who  BUda  bim  poi^ 
veyor  to  the  palace  (^Tobit  i,  &;  vii,3). 

But  though  tba  history  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  ends 
here,  and  tbe  naaaa  ia  not  mentiooed  again  aacqit  in 
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the  ireli-known  citation  <>f  Matt  how  (i%-,  15),  ami  the 
■ayiclad  references  of  Ezckicl  (xlviii,  8,4,  84)  and  of 
the  writer  of  tho  Apooalypae  (Bev.  vii,6},  yet  under  the 
litte  of  Galilee— apparently  an  ancient  name,  though 
not  brought  prominently  fonvard  until  thr-  ('hrisiian 
■m—the  diBlrict  which  they  had  fonncrty  occupied 
wu  destined  to  become  in  every  way  far  more  impor- 
tant than  it  bad  ever  before  been.  After  the  captivity 
the  IsneBtea  again  settled  largely  in  Naphloli,  and  it* 
wmthrrn  section  lK>oamc  the  most  doiisdy  po|>ulatrd 
(listriot  in  I'ttlefiiine,  It  became  the  priueijial  »c.cm 
al-xo  of  our  Lord's  public  laboRi.  Al  ter  his  bretliren  at 
Kazaretb  rejected  and  aougbt  to  kill  taim,  be  ''came 
down"  (Lak«  ir,  81)  tnm  the  uplanda  and  dwelt  In 
"  rn|KTnaum,  which  is  iipnu  the  t  coant.  in  the  Inir- 
dcrs  of  Zalfulon  and  Nephi  luilini"  (Matt,  iv,  13).  The 
new  capital  oftialilen  haii  riTcnily  Inrn  hnilt  by  An- 
tipas,  and  called  alWr  the  emperor,  'I'iberiaa.  Other 
towns— MagdalatCipemaam,  Cborafiit,  and  Bethaai- 
da^  dottetl  the  shore,  which  teemed  with  life  and 
industry.  Vast  multitudes  followed  .Te«u»  wherever 
he  went  (Mark  ii,  11-':  -M.iti.  xiii.  1  (  ie.\  Tlie 
greater  number  uf  h'u  beautiful  parables  were  tipoken 
liero;  and  it  was  the  scene  of  mo»t  of  bis  miracles 
(INtner,  Ilcmd-book,  p.  430,  431).  Then  the  wortis  of 
Isaiah  were  fulfilled  as  they  are  quoted  and  applied  by 
aiatlli.w  (iv,  I."..  MVr.  '■The  Inml  of  find  Ihf 

luml  oj' yi}ihlhtihm,  (he  reijiun  of  Uie  itu  [liiat  is,  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee;  the  .same  diatriet  called  "the  sea"  in 
DeuC  xutiii,  23],  rcnea  [the  proper  name  of  the  coun- 
try beyond  Jordan],  GtOUtt  nfthe  GenHles  fcalled  "  Da- 
ri'iiT'  in  DcuU  xxxiii,  23]  —  the  p«(j|.le  ■vvhirh  sat  in 
tlari\ue5»  saw  great  light;  and  to  Iheni  whieh  sit  in 
the  re;;iun  and  shadow  uf  death  light  is  sprung  up." 
The  details  of  this  tribe's  htstoiy,aa  well  aa  the  account 
of  its  safferings  and  hennc  resutanee  dming  the  can- 
paipn  <)f  Tiliis  anil  Vespasian  prior  to  the  destruetion 
of  .It  rnHiilcm.  are  i^iven  elsewhen-.    .S'^'  r.\i.i-STiN>-' 

Napht.'ili  i-i  MOW  almost  a  desert,  A  nvmrnlnl  silence 
leigns  along  the  shorea  of  tlie  Sea  of  lialilee.  There 
•re  atin  a  few  popnlows  iriUages  aaHMig  the  moantalns ; 
but  Safot  and  Tiberias  are  the  only  places  of  any  im- 
portance within  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe,  and  th^* 
are  fa^i  Lilliis!;  lo  ruin. 

NAniTALl,  Mor.NT  CVrB?  nrt,  Sept  o/>oc  Nr^- 
SaAji,  Viilg.  Motu  Atphlali),  the  mountainous  district 
which  formed  the  main  j^arl  of  the  inheritance  of  Nnph- 
tflU  (Josk  xxt  7),  answering  to  "  Mount  £phraim"  in 
the  eentre  and  "Mount  Judah"  in  the  south  of  Pnles- 
tine.   See  NArriTAi.!. 

Naphthar  (t^ifdap,  Tulg.  Jit/Atkar},  the  nane 
given  by  Nehcmiah,  aeeordlng  to  the  account  In  the 

Apocryphn.  In  the  substance  (not  the  plnce,  ns  the 
Vulf;.)  which  alter  the  reiurii  from  Hahylon  was  dis- 
covered in  the  dry  pit  where  at  the  <lestruction  of  the 
Temple  the  sacred  tire  of  Uie  altar  bad  been  hidden  (2 
Maer.  i,  86;  comp.  19).  The  legend  is  a  ctirions  one; 
and  it  is  jilain,  from  the  description  of  the  snlftntico  - 
"thick  water,"  which,  Ifeing  jwured  over  the  sacrilice 
and  the  wood,  was  kindled  by  the  great  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  then  burned  with  an  exceedingly  bright  and  clear 
flame  (ver.  82)— that  it  was  either  the  sane  aa  or  dosdy 
allied  to  the  naphtha  of  modem  commerce  (prtroleum). 
The  narrative  is  not  at  all  extrava^jant  in  its  terms,  and 
Is  very  prohalily  grounded  on  some  actual  c  currence. 
The  otUy  difficulty  it  presents  is  the  explanation  given 
of  the  name:  "Naphthar,  which  is,  being  interpntad, 
deandng"  (fCaSapuiftos),  and  which  has  hitherto  puz- 
tled  an  the  interpreters.  It  is  {lerhaps  due  to  mmc 
mistake  in  copyini,'.  A  ]\<  of  conjicinrcs  w  ill  he  f.imul 
in  (frimm  (Kurzgf/'.  Jlandb.  ad  Vx:),  and  another  in 
Relond's  Dit$,  A  «#.  Liag.  Perf.  Ixviii.    The  writer 

adda^**  fiat  nunqr  men  call  it  A'lqpit."  The  identity  of 
the  names  with  najtktka  is  obvioua.   The  place  ftmn 

which  this  combustible  water  was  inki  i\  wn-t  enclosed 
by  the  "  king  of  Persia"  (Artaxerxes  Lungimanus),  and 


convert^tl  into  a  aanctuary  (such  seems  to  be  the  force 
of  \tp6v  irouiv,  ver.  34).  In  modem  times  it  has  been 
identified  with  the  laige  wdl  called  by  the  Arabs  Bir- 
pyfib,  situated  beneath  Jemsakm,  at  the  oonflnencc  of 
the  \  v:'  nf  Kiilruii  mul  Hiiuii'm.  This  well,  the  .\rab 
name  of  which  may  mean  the  well  uf  .loab  or  of  Job, 
and  which  is  usuallv  identified  with  En-n>gel,  is  alaa 
known  to  the  Frank  Christiana  aa  the  Well  of  Neha- 
miah.*  Aeeordlng  to  Dr.  BoUnaon  (IMk  Rbu,  L  8S{, 
note),  the  first  trace  of  this  name  is  in  Quarcsinins  {Klu- 
cidulio,  etc.,  ii,  270-4),  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  cciUur>'  (1616-25).  He  calls  it  "  the  well  of 
Melicmiah  and  of  tiret"  in  words  which  seem  to  imp^ 
that  aoeh  waa  at  that  due  Its  reeognised  name:  '^C^ 
hris  ille  et  nominatus  ])uteus,  Neheniiie  et  ij^'nis  apfiolla- 
tus."  The  valley  which  runs  from  it  to  ilic  !)ead  S^a 
is  called  llWy  »'«-,NVir,  "  Valley  of  iln-  Fin  but  no 
Stress  can  be  laid  on  tbis,  as  the  name  may  hare  orig- 
inated the  traditiaii.  AdeseriptianflrthefibheyAhia 
given  by  Williams  (Hoty  Cify,  i^48BL8S),  Barday  {Cihf, 
etc,  p.  6l3-l(i\  and  by  the  careful  ToWer  ( VmgtbHngrn, 
etc.,  p.  r»0).  At  pn  M  Ml  it  would  Ix-  :\:\  <  i|u.illy  unsuita- 
ble spot  either  to  store  tire  or  to  seek  for  nn|>hlha.  One 
thing  is  plain,  that  it  cannot  have  been  En-rogel  (which 
was  a  living  spring  of  water  from  the  days  of  Joshm 
downwards),  and  a  naphtha  well  also. — Smith.  See 

BlTlJIKN. 

Naph'tuhim  (Heh.  .V(;/.Ar«;(/m',C"nnt5.  pr.>b.  of 
I  Egyptian  origin,  but  of  uncertain  mcaiung  [mm?  be- 
low]; SepUN(^aA{i/t,(jen. X,  13;  Ni^^aXi/i,  1  Chron. 
i,  11,  V.  r.  N*f&aiff(iifi,  'St^ovtifi;  Vulg.  Ntphtkeim 
and  AVpA/Airiiii),  a  Hamitie  mbe  of  Mizrairo's  descend- 
ants (Uen.  X,  IS;  1  Chron.  x,  11).  The  plural  form  of 
the  name  seems  to  indicste  a  trilie  sprung  from  Saphtek. 
Jonathan  {('hah!.  Chron.)  interprets  it  '*ataS089E.  Pn»- 
tiuchvni,  i.  e.  iiibabitanta  of  PcntaschianuBr  a  city  in 
I>ower  EgA-pt,  twenty  Koman  miles  from  PduaiuiB. 
Saadias  renders  it  ('iirantaait.  Bochart  (I'hal.  iv,  29) 
compares  Xephthy*,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  goddess, 
sister  and  wife  of  Typhon ;  which,  aoooirding  to  Plu- 
tarch {D«  Itid*t  c  metuB  1%  r9c  r^  ivx/nm  mn 
wap&pia,tk»  eHd$  o/tke  «trthethml,i.  e.  the  sea-shore; 
and  so  the  Coptic  inteqirets  Xaphtuhini.  Mieluelis 
{Spirtlry,  i,  2t'>8  s<i."t  iniderstands  the  name  to  Udong  to 
the  desert  between  Egypt  and  Asia,  ntar  the  .Sirhonian 
lake,  which  tlie  Egyptians  call  the  exbalatiooa  of  Ty- 
phun.  See  also  Jablonaky,  Oftue.  i,  161;  SehuhheH^ 
Paradies,  p.  162.  But  Miss  F.  Coifaaax  ("  Repbsim,"  in 
the  Journ.  qfSac.  Lit.  1851,  p.  151)  identifies  this  tribe 
with  the  original  Memphites,  whose  capital,  "the  dwell- 
ing of  Ptah,"  Na-Ptah,  is  contracted  in  Hebrew  into 
NafA  (C)3).  '*If  w«  may  judge  from  their  peoitiaa  in 
the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  according  to  the  Masoretii-  text 
(in  the  ScpU  in  Gen.  x  they  follow  the  I.udim  and  pre- 
cede the  Aiuunim,  'Kft^frin'/i),  immetliatcly  after  the 
Lchabim,  who  doubtless  dwell  to  the  west  of  EgypI, 
and  before  the  Pathmsim,  who  inhaUted  that  oonntiy, 
the  Nsphtuhim  were  probably  settled  at  first,  or  at  the 
time  when  (Jen.  x  wa."»  written,  either  in  Egypt  or  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  it.  In  Coptic  the  city  Marea 
and  the  neighboring  territoiy,  which  probably  0Qn»- 
sponM  to  the  elder  Marsotie  nome,  is  called  jiqpAaMr 
or  piphaiad,  a  name  composed  of  llie  word  phaiat  or 
phaiad,  of  unknown  meaning,  with  the  plural  detinitv 
article  pi  prefixed.  In  )iiemf;lyphic8  mention  is  made 
of  a  nation  or  confederacy  of  tribes  conquered  by  tho 
Egyptians  caUcd '  the  Nine  Bewi^'a  nana  whieh  Cham- 
pollion  read  Naphit,  or,  as  we  riiottld  write  it,  NA- 
PETIT,  «the  hows,'  thongh  he  called  them  'the  Nine 
IViws'  (or  'nine  j)eoples,'  Hnigsch,  Gfoffr.  Inschi .  ii,  20>. 
It  seems,  however,  more  reawmablo  to  suppcme  that  we 
should  read  (ix)  PETIT, '  the  Nine  Bows,'  liieraDj,  It 
is  also  doubtful  whether  the  Coptic  name  of  llaicn  oea- 
tains  the  word  *  bow,'  which  b  only  found  In  the  (brms 
jyitf  (S.  masc.l  and phi(  fi-ni.  'a  raiiiUiw'):  but  it  ui 
possible  that  the  aecoud  part  of  the  form^  may  bare 
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been  originaUjr  th*  mw  as  the  latter,  'it  is  notewoi^ 
thy  that  there  should  be  two  gco^^phical  namea  con- 
nected with  tlie  \m>w  ill  hiero-'lyphicii,  the.  one  of  a 
oouotrr,  MlvKU-rKT, '  the  uUmd  of  the  bow,'  probably 
KBRC^i  and  the  other  of  a  natiaa  or  oonMeney,  *the 
"Sine  Ili>wn,  and  that  in  tho  li>t  i  f  ilic  IfaniitC!«  there 
((hiiulil  bo  two  iiitiular  names,  I'lmt  niiil  Naphtuhim,  \x:- 
ni(|«'S  Cii^h,  pniliably  of  like  wnw.    No  im[i<»rtant  hi!«(or- 


xix,  12.  where  it  is  associated  with  npnuii, /ri/iir/v^Mr: 
thoy  aw  olavsed  toj;cther,  inawmicU  as  ihey  refer  to 
i.lij. .  1^  <>\  n  V.  ry  similar  character.  Both  words  arc  of 
Latin  oiigin :  oovSapiov  =  ndariim,  fnm  mdo,  "  to 
sweat"  (Um  Lalbenu  tcaadaHoii  pwniiw  tka  igfaeima 
to  ita  eQrmology  in  its  rcnderinfr,  ttchtrrusturh) ;  rn/ii- 
Kivhov^temiciaetutm,  i.  e.  " a  half  fjirdle."  Neither  is 
inueh  (ued  bv  classical  writer*;        fudanum     r.  li  rred 


ical  notice  of  the  Nine  Bowa  haa  been  found  in  the  Egyp-  i  ^  **  used  for  wiping  the  face  ("  candido  froiucm  $uilario 
tian  faMerlptiaaa:  Uiqr  are  only  apoken  of  in  a  general  Mrgacet,"  QuintiL  vi,  3)  or  handa  ("audario  manus  tev> 
manner  when  the  kinj^  are  said,  in  laudator}-  inscrip-  K*""!  I"****  tn  eoUo  habebat,"  Petson.  im/raffm,  Truifur. 
tions,  to  have  suIhIuciI  f^reat  nation!^.  !>ueh  as  the  Ne-  I  "^ap-     )  5       also  aa  worn  orer  the  faee  for  the  purpose 

irn.'  -.,  cr  extensive  c«iuntriei<,  such  ai  Kl-li.  or  t'usli,  '  <>f  conceairnt  iit  iSiu-toii.  I'/i  A'wtji.eaji.  |X|  :  tliewonlwas 
Ferbaps  therefore  thia  name  is  that  of  a  confederacy  or  |  introduced  by  the  ituiuana  into  I'aleatinc,  where  it  waa 
«r  •  widdftpnad  nation,  of  wtiicfa  the  memben  or  adopted  \fy  the  Jews,  in  the  form  Kn^,  as  =nnva« 
tribeaan  qiokea  of  aeparately  in  reeonls  of  a  more  par-  |  in  Ruth  lii,  1.1.  The  mi.lirium  is  noticed  in  theN.  t! 
tletitar  character,  treatin?  of  ><|K>rial  conquests  of  the  as  a  wrapi^r  to  fold  up  money  (Luke  xix,  20j— as  a 
Pharaohs  or  cnunK  ratiii-  th.  ir  t ril>  it.iri.   "  (Smith\   cloth  bound  about  the  head  of  a  corpaa  (Jolu  xi,  44 ; 

appMra  more  pn.bal  le,  however,  to  identify  the  -  xx,  7),  being  piobaUy  bn>u;;ht  from  tha  CTOWn  of  tb« 
JTaphtalilm  with  the  my  of  Naphata  or  Napata,  the  head  under  the  chin— and.  laMlv,  as  an  artJde  ofdiciB 
capttd  of  an  uoent  Ethiopian  kingdom,  and  one  of  that  couhl  easily  be  n  m.iv,  ,l  ;  a'    nIn.  Vl  \ probably  a 

handkerchief  \\\>x\\  on  the  Ik  ad  like  the  bffith  of  the 
ISedouiii.  'I'll.-  M  iniciuctium  is  noticeii  by  Martial,  xiv, 
riii'jr.  l  liA,  and  by  Petrou.  im  Satgr.  cap.  94.  The  dia» 
tinctioii  between  th«  eiteMu  and  tlie  mmamtiim  eon* 
aiated  in  ita  width  rNidnr.  On<i.  \i\.  n:i) :  with  rc;;;aid 
to  the  character  i  t  i!u-  fTiyd/kuC-iur,  the  only  inference 
frmn  tin-  ii.i>-..i;,'c  in  which  it  occurs  (Acts  xix,  I'J)  Ls 
thai  it  was  easily  retnovcd  from  the  person,  and  proba- 
bly waa  worn  next  to  the  skin.  Accordinf;  to  Suida% 
the  diatiacUon  between  the  ndiirium  and  the  trmicute- 
tium  waa  very  small,  for  he  explains  the  latter  by  the 
("Tiwr,  (TtfuKiv^tov  faKtuXiof  »;  ffui-i'iiptoi',  the  ^dicio- 
■Vioi*  being  a  sjx'cics  of  hcad-<lreas:  Ilesvchius  likewise 
connroti.,n  of  thu  city  with  K^'vpt  i,  ..bou  n  by  the  cxpUins  ffi/iiict»-3.oi/  by  ^Ki6\ioy.  According  to  the 
character  of  Us  rums.    There  L*  a  temple  of  Osiria  and  -  .  ^     .  .  r 


the  moat  spleiidid  dtiea  in  AfKea  (Strabo,  xvii,  p.  820 ; 

Pliny,  //ut.  Xnt.  vi,  35:  I'tolomy,  iv,  7\  Stralw)  states 
that  Na|>aui  was  the  royal  scat  of  queen  Candace,  a  fact 
which  may  connect  one  of  the  moat  ancient  tribee  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  an  incident  in  apostolic  history 
(Aeta  viii,  97).  The  dtjr  and  Ha  territory  lay  upon  the 
southern  frontier  of  Mizraim.  at  the  -^wai  bend  of  tbc 
Nile  in  Soudan,  and  having  tlie  desert  of  Hahinda  on 
the  s<nith.  The  ruins  of  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
rtTer  are  extensive  and  splendid,  conaiating  of  pyxa- 
mida,  tempks,  sphinxea,  and  sculptnraa.  The  modem 
nama  ia  Jtferol  or  Sleratce;  though  some  geogrnpbers 
do  not  adopt  this  riew  (Rittcr,  Krdl-iimlf,  i,  591 ).    1  he 


another  of  Ammon ;  and  there  ia  a  necropolis  on  wboae 
gateway  Onria  ia  flgoied  zfoairtng  gifta  as  the  god  of 
the  lower  world.   Two  liona  of  red  granite  of  beautiful 

workmanship  were  futind  here,  and  broni,'ht  to  Kndnnd 
by  lord  Prudlioe,  alK-rwards  diikc  of  Norlhumlif rland. 
They  are  at  present  in  the  Uritish  Museum  (Hoskinn, 
TraveU,  p.  Itil,  'iHH ;  LAyard,  Am.  and  tab.  p.  157 ;  Ka- 
fiaeh,  0»  Gmnu,  p.  ttft;  Smith,  ZHeL  «fGr,  ami  Itom. 
Ceog.  ii,  896f  (lUtto). 


scholiast  (in  Cod,  Sttph.),  §B  quoted  by  Schleuaner  ^Lex, 
a.  V.  vovidptov),  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms 

ia  that  tho  .fii:litrinTn  was  worn  on  tho  heail.  and  the 
temicinctiurit  usid  as  a  handkerchief.  The  difTcrcncc 
waa  probably  not  in  the  sha()o,  but  in  the  use  of  tlie  ar- 
ticle; we  may  conceire  them  to  have  been  bamis  of 
linen  of  greater  or  leaa  liae,  which  might  be  .idajited  to 
many  purposes,  like  the  nrtii  le  tvw  called  liini/i  among 
the  Aral)*,  which  is  applied  M>nietime»  as  a  girdle,  at 
other  times  as  a  turban  (  WcUstcd,  TroPtb,  i,  821).— 


tn 

Napier,  Fx>rd  Johsi,  of  Merchiatoo,  ^urtlmd^  cek- 1  Ai-ik^n  ;  IIani*ki:i:i  iiiia- 


bmted  s{>ecially  as  a  mathematician,  but  noted  abo  as  a 

religious  writer,  was  Ixirn  in  1550.  He  simiicd  at  the 
Univer.Mly  of  .St.  Amlrrn.\  Kdinbnrgh,  after  which  he 
lra\  elii  il  throuj;b  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  Upon 
his  return  home  he  applied  hiouelf  cspadally  to  math- 
ematics, in  which  be  aaeuied  a  great  and  lasting  lepu- 
talioa  by  his  discovery  of  logarithms.  He,  however, 
also  devoteti  some  time  to  the  study  of  theology.  His 
work  oti  the  Uevelati-ju  iiidicati's  the  most  acute  in- 
vestigation.   It  is  a  most 


Napkins  arc  u^ed  in  some  ("bristian  churche^  e.  g. 
in  tlio-^f  of  tlie  Romish  communion,  in  the  tninistration 
of  the  Ixird'a  Supper,  and  the  custom  is  claimed  to  be 
of  patristic  or  even  apoaMiHe  origin.  TbawlaaeMainly 
eridence  that  linen  and  ailk  cloths  were  used  as  far  Itack 
as  the  6th  century  to  cover  the  encharistic  clementa  pre- 
vious to  consecration  aiiil  a<linini-*traiion.  Oftentimes 
their  "altar  napkins,"  as  they  were  usually  called,  were 


richlv  adorned,  and  verv  costlv.    There  is  notice  of 
curious  and  teamed  work  auch'practioa  in  the  pontificate  of  Vitalienua,  in  the  7th 


on  the  Apocalypse,  and  is  entitled  .4  plame  Diaeovery  ]  centnrr.  The 
tff  the  wiok  UeottaUim  t^f  St,  John,  tt  down  m  two 
Treatitet}  wkermto  art  annered  ctrtttin  OraeUi  of 

Sibylla  (oth  ed.,  corrccteil  and  am.       I,  IMinb.  iri4,">. 
4to).    In  the  dedication  he  gives  .some  advice  to  king 
James  on  religious  matters,  and  on  the  propriety  of  ref- 
ormation in  hia  own  '^liouse^  fami^,  and  ooutt."  It 
was  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  Ka- 
pter  was  in  a  i  i  rtnin  mmisc  an  advenlist.    He  look,  d 
fur  ail  early  cun>ummation  of  the  millennium.  The 
date  he  believed  to  be  about  ICHH.    Napier  died  April 
8,  lfil7.    Sec  Lift,  WrUi»g$^  aud  Iweaitioiu  of  John         _    _  „ 
Napier,  by  the  Earl  of  Bodian  and  Walter  Uinto  (1787) ; '  puin  that  the'y  were 
Mark  Napier,  Menioirt J.  Xnpler  (1834);  Chambers,   ,iav.  bin  were  'nai.kin 
Bioff.  Diet,  of  Scotfimn,  k  v. ;  iJarling,  C'gdop.  Mibliwj. 
ii,2I52:  AlliUuie,  Ou-i.of  JirU.QmiAmer.Audon^B.v.; 
Wfttmimtt  r  /if.  r.  July,  1«35. 

Napkin,  the  renderitig  in  the  A.  V.  of  novc'tptov. 
Vulg.  f<i>hirln<}i  in  l.nke  xix,  "20;  .John  ii,  41;  xx,  7; 

which,  however,  ia  rendered  "  handkercbieT'  in  Actaj 


GonstantlaB,  when  visiting  at 


Kome  the  ehiirch  of  8t» Pater,  pr.-i  iiti  d  a  piece  of  t,'nl.l- 
embruidcre<l  altar  napldn:  "Super  alt.ire  palliuiu  aiiro 
textile"  (/»  VilaUam,  135,  16).  In  the  8th  century 
pope  Zaeharias  presented  to  the  same  altar  a  napkin  of 
the  aame  make,  enriebed  furthermore  by  precious  jew- 
cN.  and  oniameiited  with  a  rej indentation  of  Christ's 
nuiiviiy:  I'ecit  ve>item  sn|ier  allare  heati  i'etri  ex 
anm  texiain,  habentem  nativitatem  Domini  Dei  et  Sal» 
vatoria  Jesu  Cbriati,  omaritque  cam  gemmia  pretiaaia* 
(Ana«./«Zaet.Sll»,6).  The  cxpraisions  "in  ahsri," 
"super  altare,"  to  d«iignate  such  alUr-<-Ioths,  make  it 
not  usetl  like  altar-cloths  in  our 
s  used  iis  Ml-  linen  UM-d  in  the 
communion  service  in  the  churches  of  to-ilay.  Phcra 
thinks  that  thesie  cloths  serA'cd  the  double  purpose  of 
altar-ckiUis  and  napkina,  coraring  both  altar  and  the 
elements  conaecrated  tbenon.  See  Marttgny,  Diet,  dm 
1  ntiquitk  ChrMnum,  p,  487  aq. 

ITaplfl*,  an  Italian  pinvlnaa, 
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here  m  U  ww  formeriy  an  independent  kingdom  which, 
together  with  Sicily,  coaatititted  the  tewitofy  known  m 

the  Two  Sii  ilic  -,  ami,  <HVii[>yiMij  the  ««tith  f-ml  <>f  tb*" 
Italian  |H-iniiMil.'x,  niii»i«t(Hl  nl  the  coiitini  iital  tirrilnrv 
of  Naples  ami  ihc  insular  ilt'iH-iuletu'y  of  Sii-ily.  Ex- 
tending over  «u  aren  of  412  squaro  D)ile%  it  ouittaincd, 
in  tB!%  m  popubtkm  of  M7,76S  MNila.   The  aitide 
Italy  has  already  pointed  out  the  part  wliieh  thi* 
province  haa  playctl  in  the  history  of  the  bootwl  land, 
yri  It  may  not  be  iuapprupriaic  to  aiM  hin  n  li w  sup- 
pk'iniiitary  noit-s,  to  aftonl  our  rcadcre  a  btiter  r^-sume 
of  the  liisturical  data  of  Naple«.  i 
In  ancient  timet  thia  territuiy  waa  divided  into  nu>  i 
nermis  petty  states  independent  of  each  other,  and  its  ' 
inhabitantit  were  of  varion-  raca.    Many  of  thr  aiicieiil 
Italian  »tatc8  arose  from  (irifk  colonies  AAich  liail 
hccn  founded  previous  to  the  7th  century  IkC  TLe 
andent  biatorical  importance  of  Naplea  ia  attested  by  j 
th«  splendor  of  ita  citiea  and  the  waiUke  renown  of  ita 

p<i|iiil.'itii'ii.  Oil  it.<>  <'niii|ui  «t  liy  tin-  I.Vimaiis,  ttic  u'ri  at 
Ntajmliiaii  ciiifs  M  vi  rally  adopnil  ilii-  iiiiniu  i(>al.  t<  il- 
erative,  or  colonist  form  of  guv<  riinKiii,  anil  gradually 
MsimiJatcd  their  hiws  and  customs  to  thooe  of  their 
Qonqneniis.  After  tlw  downfUl  of  the  Weeiem  Empire 
Naplci)  wa'4  ttcized  bgr  Odonoer,  but  sonn  ancrwanl» 
(A.I).  \W)  it  was  subjected  by  tin-  fJotlis,  anil  in  the 
following  centurj'  liy  tlic  I>omlinril.-'.  "ho  < >tritiiUlic<l  in 
it  various  indepenilent  dtichie.'*,  as  livuevento,  Spolcto, 
Salerno,  Capua,  etc.  Mo6t  of  thaM  WCfC  overthrown 
by  invading  bands  of  Arabs,  Saraoena^  and  ByzautineiL 
While  the  last  were  yet  in  power,  Sergius  (A.D.  875), 
then  duke  of  N.'i|>lr-,  i>  ai'coiinlrd  ioli;t\<-  Im  ii  in  >n  r(  t 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Saracxns,  and  nln  r 
direct  interference  on  the  |>art  of  the  pope,  a  church- 
man secured  for  a  tiaie  cootrolof  the  country'.  He,  how* 
ever,  fell  into  the  same  unhallowed  policy  as  Sergiua, 
and  gave  the  im|ia<  y  nm 'h  iroulilc  Finally,  llif  wliok* 
country  waa  pulidutd  by  iliu  Noruian»  in  the  lltli  ccn- 
tuiy.  They  8ubee«piently  erected  Naples  and  Si.ily 
into  a  Itingdom,  and  csublislied  a  new  political,  ccckiai- 
astieal,  and  militaiy  siyatcm.  To  the  Noman  dynasty 
MK  i  i  (  ('.cd  that  of  tlir  Ili'lit  iHlaiiM  II.  «  liM-e  rule  \V!H 
marked  by  an  iiuineime  iiiti  IKi  liiul  aii<l  .-mk  tal  ad\  aiiee- 
nient  of  the  fn'ople;  hut  the  vindictive  enmity  with 
which  the  papal  ace  regarded  Uils  dynasty,  provoked 
bw  the  independent  pdiqr  panned  bcM  by  FriMlerick  II 
(sec  Ua,  Studift  im  Ck.  Hut.  p.  899, 192),  led  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  who,  nutwitli- 
standini;  the  lu-roic  re!>i.'>tani'e  of  kinj;  Manfriii.  nt  the 
battle  of  Beuevento  (I'itki)  niniihilatoii  tlie  [M>wer  of 
the  Hahanstaafcn.  The  a-iccndeney  of  Charles  of  An- 
jou «ras  further  effectually  securtsl  bflt  the  treacherous 
defeat  and  decapiution  of  Konradin,  the  laat 

male  hrir  to  the  throne.  Hy  the  Sinlinn  Vrrjifrt  (q.  v.) 
the  bland  of  Sicily  was,  however,  wrcftted  in  1282  ftt)m 
his  grasp, and  became  an  apiwuage  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  predominance  of  the  Neapolitan  Uuelph,  or  papal 
party,  during  the  glorious  reign  of  Robert  I:  the  de- 
praved licentiousnc'-'  of  his  heirev*  and  ^rrand<lau;;htpr, 
Joanna;  ihe  fearful  Ta\i\^*'x  coinmitteil  hy  |>redatory 
bands  of  (lemian  mercenaries  and  l»y  the  )>laKuo;  the 
futile  attempts  oS  the  AnJou  sovereigns  to  recover  Sicily ; 
and  the  envenomed  feuds  of  rival  daimaatt  to  the  throne, 
arc  the  h  ading  features  of  the  hi!«tory  of  Naples  during 
the  ridi'  o!"  thi^  dynasty,  which  exf>ire<l  with  the  profli- 
gate .Io.aiiiiri  II  ill  1 1.<,">.  and  wa-*  followed  by  that  of 
Aragon,  which  had  ruled  hicily  from  the  time  of  the 
Bkiiian  Tci^teni  During  the  tenure  «f  the  Aragon 
race,  various  unsucccaaful  aitcmpta  were  ma<le  hy  the 
house  of  Anjou  to  recover  their  tost  eovereignry ;  and 
the  cnunlry,  enpeeially  near  the  coast,  was  repealp<lly 
ravaged  by  the  Turks  (Mno).  In  fact,  after  ihe  death 
of  Alfonso,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Aragon  dyna<«ty,  the 
eountiv  groaned  under  a  load  of  mtseiy.  Wan,  defen- 
aive  and  oirensive,wei«  tneeaaant;  the  country  was  im- 
povcrishc-d ;  au'l  a  (  oM«[iiracy  of  Ihe  niMt  -i  in  ri  mcily 
the  condiliou  ut  afliurd  was  productive  ol  the  oiust  iaiu- 


entaUe  icMilts,  both  to  the  ooupitatota  themaelrea  and 
to  the  other  infoendal  Kaapoiltan  ikmifiea.   In  1496 

Charles  Vllf  of  France  invaded  Naples,  niul  th  .ii^h  he 
was  com|)olled  to  withdraw  in  the  same  year,  his  succes- 
sor, I>juid  XII,  with  ilie  treacherous  a.Hi>isLance  of  Ferdi- 
luuul  (the  Catholic)  of  S|iain,  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
country  in  1501.  Two  jrears  afkcrwavda  the  SpuMiJi 
under  Gooaalvo  di  Cordova  drove  out  the  Ftreildi»aiid 
the  country  from  this  time  became  a  province  of  Spain. 
Sicily  had  previously  (1179)  been  ainiexed  to  the  same 
kingdom.  During  the  two  ccnturie*  of  Spanish  rule  iii 
Naples,  the  parliament*  which  had  existed  from  the 
time  of  the  Kormana  fell  into  desuetude,  the  exercise  of 
supreme  authority  devolved  on  v-iceroys;  and  to  their 
i^inorance,  rapacity,  and  oppressive  ailmiuL^lralion  may  ' 
!>alely  1m^  ascrilK'd  the  uncxamphil  misery  ami  al>aae- 
meiit  of  tliis  |XTi<Ml.  Hut  not  only  in  secular  atfairs  did 
the  Spanish  rule  prove  baneful  to  this  Italian  tenitg«3r. 
Proteetintitm  had  early  gained  a  footing  here,  and  the 
Spaniaida  therefore  worki  .1  /<  nliiusly  to  inir.nin,  e  the 
Inquisition.  The  rcpiij^nauce  ol  the  people  cau>ea  a  to 
lie  delayed  for  some  time;  but  in  the  early  part  of  1C>G4 
the  institution  was  finally  and  firmly  estaUiahed  there, 
and  ito  victims  aooo  fawreased  (see  GianiMMi.  Htmin 
CiriU  de  \aplf»,  bk.  xxxii,  ch.  v,  §  11).  The  severe 
fiersecutions  which  now  threatened  all  who  were  not 
hiyal  to  Koine  i  :niM'd  inaiiy  to  ijini  their  luttive  country, 
I  ainl  thus  the  mix  ry  of  this  unlortuuate  land  was  only 
intensified  (see  liaird,  I'rottstantitm  in  Italy,  p.  X7.  Ki* ; 
j  Uanke,  ilitl,  of  the  Papaqf,  i,  t«l  aq.).  In  1647  the 
I  Neapolitans  rebelled  and  renotmeed  their  Spanish  al- 
le;;iaiice,  but  the  Spaniard.s  i>ii<  i  ceded  in  quelliiijx  the 
reU'llion.  At  the  o|)ening  of  last  century  Naples  lell  to 
^  Austria,  and  Sicily  waa  secured  by  Savoy.  In  1720^ 
J  however,  both  Sicilies  were  reunited  under  the  A,ustriaD 
I  rule,  and  in  1785  were  given  to  Ihm  Caihw,  third  ami 

of  I'hilipVof Spain. \vlii>  n-' rinhd  the  throne  a* Charles 
I.  anil  founded  the  IJtiurUiii  dynasty,    lli-i  reiifu  was 
marked  by  equity  and  nxHleratinn ;  great  n  forma  were 
j  effected  in  the  admlnistratioa  of  public  aflaiis,  scienee 
I  and  literature  were  cncounged,  and  aplndid  worita  of 
public  utility  wca-  erected  throtighoui  the  lungdaak 
It  was  during  his  reign  that  I'ompeii  and  llemilaneam 
were  discovered.    His  succes.sor,  Ferdinaml  IV,  fi>llow- 
ed  in  the  course  of  legislative  reform ;  but  on  the  proc- 
I  lamation  of  the  Frendi  Republic  (1789)  his  states  were 
I  invaded  by  a  French  army,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naplea 
!  was  erected  into  the  Parthenopean  Republic  (1799% 
Ferdinand  retind  with  hiv  i  Murt  to  ,'<i(ily.  ami  for  a 
brief  jK'tiod  cnjoy<>d  the  restoration  of  his  son  n  ij^ 
rights  in  Najiles;  but  a  second  invasion  hy  N'aj  ohHui 
I  (IM6)  ended  in  the  proclamation  of  his  brother,  Joseph 
'  Bonaparte,  as  king  of  Naples;  and  on  this  latter  aseom- 
ing  the  .'"Spanish  crown,  in  18ftX,  that  of  Naples  w^s 
awarde<l  to  Joachim  Murat,  brof  hrr-in-law  of  N'lpulcon. 
I  After  the  defeat  and  execution  of  Murat  in  1R15.  the 
Bourbon  monarch,  Ferdinand  IV,  was  restored.  The 
liberal  fneurrectionary  movements  In  Naplea  in  Ittl 
and  1K10  >vere  the  forerunners  of  the  Revfdution  at 
1H}K;  and  in  each  case  the  |»arty  of  progress  was  com- 
liated  by  the  refiKctive  kin-s  «iili  riitl.Ios  ^verity 
and  perfidious  concessiuns,  to  be  cancellctl  and  avengcU 
with  sanguinary  fury  when  the  disarmed  and  creihUuus 
patriots  were  at  the' mercy  of  llie  aoverelfna,  In  1859 
the  efforts  of  (iaribaldi  brought  about  the  Italian  war. 
w  hicli  linally  n'>ulle<l  in  freeing  all  Italian  torritorA-  fn>m 
foreign  rule,  and  thus  Naples  was  incorporated  as  part 
of  the  newly-established  Italian  kingdom.    See  Italy. 
The  city  of  Naplea  ia  noted  as  the  place  in  which  th« 
liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Janntriua  (q.  v.)  takea 

plaie. 

Napoleon,  (tiA<  <»i  i'o.  a  Iloman  prelate  of  great 
note,  wa»  til''  ilescendnnt  of  the  dislingtiislied  Roman 
house  of  the  Orsiiii,  and  tlourishcd  after  the  opening  of 
the  14th  eentury.  He  waa  the  head  and  rtprewniative  of 
the  Italian  cardinals  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  |ki^)o 
Clement  V  in  1314,  wboa  iM  iMd  greatly  disliked  and 
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bitttrly  oppoMd  in  all  iu»  measures,  and  exerted  hiaiaelf 
in  tb«  devatiain  9ltJ$am  of  Cahore  «a  pope  John  XXII. 
Canlinal  Napoleon  was  a  prcal  favorite  wilh  the  HonuuM^ 
anil  ilMTcfore  enjoyed  much  inHuencc  at  th«-  paiial  court. 
He  wa<  the  cardinal  of  St,  IVtors,  and  known  pneral- 
ly  only  as  such.  L'pon  the  deccaite  of  \h>\m:  Liregor}*  XI 
in  ll7A,the  papal  conclave  had  great  difficulty  iu  choos- 
ini;  a  successor.  The  cardinal  of  St.  Pettr'a  Hfiiieil  to 
the  [Hintilicate,  and  the  Romans  aDidoady  looked  for 
i  !r\aiion;  but  the  conclave  considered  hitn  t.")  old. 
and  the  archbishop  of  llari  was  elevated  as  poj*  Urban 
VI.  During  the  insurrection  conseijueni  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  Inoocent  VII,  the  canlioal  was  killed  in 
1404.  See  UUman,  Hitt.  Lot.  CkritHamty,  rii,  16, 477, 
478. 

2f  apoli  (or  Xatiplia  or  iVaftv/iMX  a  city  of  IVdesline, 
mppowd  to  be  the  ancient  Siischbx  (now  NtMu), 

au  l  !-iiuated  about  thirty  tniles  north  of  Jerusalem,  is 
notiil  ill  ecclesiatticnl  history  as  the  seat  of  a  Churcb 
Council  held  there  in  1120,  which  was  convokr.l  liy  tlio 
{tatriacch  Guennoodus  and  king  Baldwin,  an<l  wa^  at- 
tanded by  ten  prdataa  and  sevml  distinguished  secular 
nrfnces.  The  eanont  puUiabed  by  tlm  council  are  lost. 
Its  object  was  reform  in  the  Church.  Sec  Labbe,  Co** 
ciL  X,  88  J. 

Napoli,  CcsARS  Di,  a  Sicilian  painter,  flourished 
at  Messina  aboat  IftSSb  Aeeoiding  to  Haekert,  he  stad-  j 

ieil  in  the  academy  of  IVilidoro  da  C'arava^jpo  at  Mes- 
sina^ ainl  wa-»  one  of  hi<  most  tlislini;ui.shc>l  (liiH-iplf*. 
He  wa.H  a  perln  t  iniil.itur  of  his  niasu-r's  hlylo,  and 
executed  some  excellent  worka  fur  the  churches.  Siee 
Spooner,  IfiM.  o/l*s /'iM  ilrtt^  tt,  60& 
Narada.    s.  c  X  viu-.ti  v. 

Naraka,  tli>'  lirll  of  die  liindAii,  according'  to  Manu 
(q.T.),  is  divided  into  twenty-one  cells  or  apartraentx. 
each  of  them  10^000  yojanas  in  length,  breadth,  and  ' 
height  The  walb  are  sMd  to  be  nine  vojanas  in  tbiek- 
nc«!t.  and  of  s.i  daz/liiifj  a  bri^htnt  -vs  tliat  they  burst  i 
tlie  eves  of  tbosi.'  who  liHik  at  tliem,  even  from  the  tlis- 
taneeof  lOi)  yojanas   Each  bell  is  so  enclosed  that  tliore 
is  no  possibility  of  escape  from  it.  Uanu,  the  celebrat- 
ed Hindft  Moses,  tj^ives  a  general  description,  dwelling; 
with  OOllsi'lorabli'  di  tnil  on  the  tortiirew  wliicli  await  the 
impious  ill  tin-  utlu  r  worl  1.    '•  Tin  y  will  be  man^k'd  iin  1 
lhe*e  hellsi  by  rav<'iis  aii'l  ow].. ,  i  liry  will  swallow  cakes  ! 
Iwiling  hot,  walk  over  burning  aau«ls,"  etc  The  I'ura-  | 
naa^  <^  eourse^  also  furnish  an  aeoount  of  Naraka,  and  I 
they  are  indeed  far  more  sj-Mematie.    The  Vishnu-  | 
I'ur.iim.  for  instance,  not  only  names  Iwenty-ei^jlit  such 
hrll.t,  but  distinctly  aii'»i;;ns  i  ar}i  of  them  lo  a  particular  , 
cla-ss  of  sinners.    Thus  a  man  who  bean  false  witueei, 
or  utters  a  falsehood,  is  condemned  to  the  hell  Rawrmta 
(i.e.  fearful) ;  one  who  causes  abortion,  plunders  a  town,  I 
kills  a  cow,  or  8tran|;les  a  man,  goes  to  the  hell  Ilndhn  ' 
(i.  e.  obstruction  ) ;  the  innnlerer  of  a  Uraliniii),  i.  jil.  r 
of  gold,  or  d/iiikcr  of  wine,  goes  to  the  bell  Sukam  l  i.e. ' 
a«^);  and  so  on.    Uesidea  these  twenty-eiKlit  hells, 
liowevtr,  which  the  Pur&na  names,  we  an  told  of "  bun- 1 
dreds  and  thousands  of  othen  in  which  rinners  pay  the 

penalty  iif  their  rriim*."    Si'C  llixiifisM.  j 

Naraaiugha  (a  Sanscrit  word  from  aaro,  "a  man," 
and  ii»gka,  "a  lion,"  Lei,  die  BMm-iion)  is  the  name,  in 

Hindtt  mythology,  of  the  fourth  avatar  of  Vishnfi.  It 
is  relatetl  that  lliranyakasi|iu,  by  his  penances  and 
aacritices  in  honor  nf  Urahni.i.  ba<l  obtaiin-d  as  a  boon 
from  that  deity  that  he  should  possess  universal  mon- 
•rebftand  be  whoiljr  exempt  from  death  or  injury  fnn 
cvfiy  ipod,  man,  or  cicature  in  existence.  Having  now 
nothinf;  to  fear,  his  arrogance  and  impiety  became  in- 
siifTerable.  Hr  li;ii!,  how  ,  r.  a  son  of  a  wholly  .iiffi  r- 
ent  character,  and  remarkable  for  bis  piety  and  virtue. 
The  son,  repnn  ing  hb  fittlict^  wiafcadness,  once  said  to 
htm  that  the  Deity  waa  present  evoywhen.  "  Is  he 
In  that  piliarT*  sidd  the  angr>-  tyrant.  *■  Yea,"  replied 
theeon.  Thereupon  Iliranyaka^iifii.  in  rontcnijit.  stnit-k  ' 
the  pillar  with  his  sword,  when  the  stony  mass  fell  asun-  i 


der,  and  a  being,  half  man  and  Iialf  lion,  issuing  from  its 
centre,  tore  to  pieces  the  impious  wretch  w  ho  had  thus 
insulted  end  defied  the  divine  I'ower.  Sec  Moor,  HuM 
PemUuom,  p.  17,  ISO;  Coleman,  Uiiulu  .Vyikolotf}/,  p.  18  sq. 

Narayana  is  a  Sanaote  weid  of  somewhat  unoer* 
tain  etymology',  commonly  supposed  to  signify  titotituf 
upon  Ihe  water*,  and  applieil  in  the  HindA  mythology 

to  the  iniiv.  r-:d  divine  Spirit,  which  e\i>i<il  Id  fore  all 
worlds  (  romp.  (ien.  i,  2).  In  this  sense  Narayana  may 
Ik>  regarded  as  another  name  for  Brahm  (q.  v.  i.  but  it  ia 
also  liicqiientty  used  as  one  of  the  mangr  appellatiuns  of 
VishnO.   See  Moor,  niiM  Pantkeom,  p.  lOS, 

Narayanl  is  the  consort  (or  takti)  of  Narayana, 
considered  as  VisboO,  and  hence  a  name  of  Lakshmi 

v.). 

ITarbOtme,  (\H  Nrii.M  ok  {CmdUum  \iirbnntH*e}, 
were  held  from  the  5th  to  the  opening  of  the  Kth  cen- 
tury. Serend  of  these  boTO  an  impoitant  bearing  on  the 

ecclesiastical  hisiorj*  of  France,  and  have  made  tlie  name 
of  this  old  city  famous.  NarlHinne  is  .'•iliiated  in  Siuth- 
ern  France,  lifly-live  miles  from  Moiit|s-llifr.  and  was 
called  by  the  Uomsus  .\urbo  Alurtiut.  Iking  only  eight 
milaafnMi  the  sea,  the  place  was  an  important  commer- 
cial centre.  It  waa  the  second  settlement  foumied  in 
South  Gallia  by  the  Komans,  and  was  ronsidere<l  by 
them  an  important  n>  •pii  iii'>n,  both  for  its  sin  iii^th 
and  as  the  key  to  the  road  into  .S|»ain.  l'n<ler  1  il>erius 
it  Huurishcd  gieat|}';  the  arts  an<l  sciences  being  cultl* 
vated  with  luecaai^  and  its  schools  rivalling  for  a  loQg 
time  these  of  Rome.  Tliere  is  reason  to  bdiere  tliat 
Narbonne  wn^  kii>iwii  |<«  ilii>  (in'«k''  "<<^>  I5.(".  Alwut 
.\.U.  it  U-came  the  capital  of  Ciallia  Narbunoiusis, 
and  eontained  among  other  buildings  a  capitol,  theatre, 
forum,  aqueducts,  triumphal  arches,  etc  It  was  taken 
in  7 19  by  the  Sancens,  who  planted  there  a  Modem  col- 
ony, anil  lio-'troyed  the  clHirflii"*.  In  K.'iO  it  came  into 
the  bands  ut  the  Northmen.  During  the  llih  and  12th 
centuries  it  was  a  tlourishing  manufacturing  city,  but 
•ub«r-«|ucntly  it  fell  into  comparative  decay,  and  is  now 
cntiivly  destitute  of  any  monument  of  its  former  splen- 
dor. The  (irxt  ctunicil  was  held  there  in  •>>*'.>.  Mi-'  tin*, 
ari'hbiiliop  of  Toleilo,  presiding,  and  eii,'lit.  (lalhi  an 
liisliojis  aitemling.  Its  only  important  action  was  the 
confirmation  of  the  acts  of  tlie  Council  of  Toledo  (589). 
The  aeoond  and  tbM  eooodl,  heU  there  in  71M  and 
1054  respeetlreljry  are  of  no  8|>ecial  im|>i>rt.  Tlw 
fourth,  howerer,  wsa  of  great  consoijuence,  inasmuch 
as  iMi.ii  trmnt'*  wcrr  inaili-  ayainst  the  .•spread  oi  the 
Uefurmntion,  then  bc^iiuiing  to  extend  on  the  Couti- 
nenu  This  cooacil  was  bdd  ia  1S27,  Fster,  arch- 
bishop of  Marbooac^  pccsidiBf ;  twvotjr  caBona  «m 
publisbed.  The  second,  third,  and  foartb  relate  to  ez- 

commuiiii  nteil  |,<  r^Mn-•  aii^l  to  Ih*'  .lews:  the  lalttT.  in 
canon  3,  are  dirL'cted  lo  carry  u(K>n  the  U>si>m  the  tigure 
of  a  wheel  to  distinguUh  them,  and  are  forbidden  to  work 
on  Sundays  and  festivals.  Canon  4  orders  them  to  pajr 
yearly  at  Easter  a  certain  sum  for  each  family,  as  an 
ofrcriiiic  to  till'  parisli  cburcli.  Canons  1".  I  I.  l."i,  and 
10  arc  liirecK'il  ugain^l  heretics,  and  charge  the  bish- 
o|>s  to  station  in  every  pariah  spies  to  make  in<|uiry 
into  heresies  and  notorious  crimes  and  to  give  in  their 
report  to  them.  Count  Raymond,  the  eount  de  Foix, 
the  \  i<oiuiit  I5<  siiTs,  the  |H'ople  of  Tnulou.'H',  and  all 
luri'tics  and  tht  ir  alnitors,  were  |»ublicly  excommuni- 
cated, and  their  persons  and  property  j^iven  up  U>  the 
attacks  of  the  first  aggressor  (^l.dbbc,  (.'one.  xi,  301). 
The  fifth  council  waa  held  in  123.%  and  there  tlw  arch- 
bishops of  NarUtnne,  Aries,  and  Aix,  assisle<]  by  several 
other  prelates,  by  the  |>o|h''»  command,  drew  up  a  |.;rand 
mil-  n.ih  (  riiii;:,'  tli>  |>enaiices,  etc.,  which  the  preaching 
friars  ^lately  a|>|">iiited  inquisitors  in  those  parts)  should 
impose  upon  heretics,  L  e.  upon  ttwse  whom  tliey  had 
exempted  from  prison  on  account  of  prompt  sarnnder 
within  the  speeuled  time  of  grace,  and  voluntary  inlbr- 
rnatinn  a^;ain>t  llieni'M-lves  and  others.  'I'hey  «erc  di- 
rected to  come  to  church  every  buuday,  b«ahug  the 
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cr».'w<,  and  to  presont  iIimum  Ivi^k  to  the  curate  Iwtwwn 
the  Dinging  of  the  episllr  an«l  th<^  gospel,  holding  in  their 
hand*  the  rod  witb  which  to  reoeive  chntiaement:  to  do 
the  «Uii«  at  an  pramriotia;  to  be  p»eamt  every  Sonday 

at  ma.-is,  vcspors,  ainl  -<  rt!ii>n-:  to  oarrj' arnit  nt  t!i<iri'\Mi 
cxjK'iisL'  in  deft'iice  ul  i  liv  laii  h  ainl  nf  tin-  CliurL li  aj;aiti>>t 
the  Saracens,  etc.  Those  heri'lirs  wlm  had  not  so  sur- 
leiukrod  tbemwlvw,  or  who  in  any  other  way  bad  reu- 
dcnd  tbenndTes  nnwortbf  of  todidgenee,  but  wIm  aer- 

ertheloM  MiltmittPd  to  tho  rhiircli.  were  ordered  to  be 
imprisjneil  fur  lilV-:  but  ttitir  niiml«-r  wa»  so  great 
that  it  was  iinjNxiiljle  to  ImiM  iiri^'iis  mi'IIu'U lit  to  con- 
tain them,  the  preaching  friant  were  permitted  to  defer 
their  impriaooinent  until  they  had  received  the  pope's 
instructions.  As  for  tho«c  who  refused  ol»edicnce,  who 
would  neither  enter  the  prison  nor  remain  there,  they 
wi  Tv  ahaiiiliiiiril  tn  till'  secular  arm  wiilmut.  further  hear- 
ing, as  were  also  the  relapsed.  The  rest  of  the^e  I  w  enty- 
nilM  CVMHW  an  eonceived  in  the  same  cruel  »<)'irit^a 
wgmt  my  oootrar>-  to  that  of  the  Church  and  of  Uw  early 
eoancils,  and  equally  wanting  in  wisdom,  miMneH,  aiKl 
clinrity  (  KIeur)%  l/Ut.  KrrUsia*tiq>ie ;  Ijibhe,  Cone,  xi, 
4ii7).  A  sixth  council,  held  April  15,  1374,  Peter,  airh- 
biahop  of  Naibonne,  preaidiug,  pmnulgated  twenty- 
dght  canoiM^  aimed  at  (he  Mpprcaaion  of  provincial 
eouneib  and  the  preaching  of  hymen  or  exeommnni- 

cated  priests,  enconrairinK  hereby  hunting,  forbidding 
burial  to  the  cxcomnuinicaled,  and  granting  an  imlul- 
gence  to  those  who  pray  for  tlic  |M>|»e  (IjtbiM',  Cone. 
fApp.]  xi,  2493).  A  aevcnth  couurii,  held  in  1651,  Alex, 
^erblnet,  vicar^tencral  of  the  cantinal-archUsbofi  of 
Knrli'une.  i>n'«iiliiig.  pr(imiil(rat<'d  ^ixty-!'ix  canons,  of 
wliirh  I  lie  lir^t  cijutaiii!!  a  ronH  >sii>n  of  faith,  made  nec- 
esj^ary  liy  tli«-  >]ir(  ad  of  lilM-ralivni  and  ibc  Kcformation. 
and  tbc  second  to  the  ninlii  relate  to  the  qualilications 
of  can^datea  for  orden;  the  tenth  foiMda  oidination  of 
the  dUcascd.  mninn  il.  ^r  «>futtorers:  the  thirteenth  tothe 
twenfy-fiiurt)i  ri  l,ii<  to  the  life,  hnbii?*,  etc.,  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  1m  trny  a  ^Tent  iln  liiir  of  ( ■||^i^cinnily  in  the 
priesthood,  a»  there  were  camin't  pa!<Aed  against  their 
frequenting  of  tarcma,  gambling,  etc. ;  the  flfty'Oecond 
directa  medical  men  to  exhort  their  patlenta  to  ooafeaa 
to  their  pricots  (Ijibhe,  Tone,  xv,  6).  An  eighth  coon- 
cil,  held  in  IfiOT,  archbishop  I>ouiA  do  Ver\  ins  of  Nar- 
bonnc  presiding,  and  seven  tilher  bisliops  attcndinfr, 
pub!i>lit  d  forty-nine  canons  of  faith  and  di-.<  iiiliiie,  sim- 
ilar to  Ihuae  enacted  in  moat  of  the  qmoda  belli  after  the 
Oroncil  of  Trent.  The  moat  imfMirtant  ia  the  aeeond 

eaimn,  wliicli  fnrbids  nnv  jierr^in  to  po'-sf  or  roail  the 
Scriptures  in  the  French  version  without  the  bishop's 
flooaent  in  writing.  The  thirty-ninth  canon  forbids 
dancing,  and  eating  and  buying  and  selling  in  eboichea ; 
tdao  fo%idB  dogs  in  ehotriies;  ordera  cleanlineae,  ete. 

(Ijibbe,  CiKir.  XV.  1."7.3k  alvi  \Ve«seidx'r'r,  <7efrh. 

dtr  KiiThcHrtrtammluHffrn,  ii,  51*;  Hefele,  L'uncilitn  (Je- 

aehichit  (see  Index  in  vd.T);  l^iidoii,ifaMNi(<i/'GMii- 

eiU,  8.  r. 

ITarbonni,  Mosr-s  (also  called  Mf$lrt  Vidttl).  a 
.TcwLsli  writiT  of  note,  was  li.irii  iiiH.ut  KlifO.  lli>  fa- 
tlier,  .loiihua  of  Xarlxunie,  wa.s  a  re.siiU  ni  ol'  I'l  r;  iiiiian. 
and  being  deeply  interested  in  the  Jew  i-li,  i.  t .  Maimo- 
nidistic  philoaopby,  instructed  bia  sou  in  that  branch 
of  science.  Vidal  cultivated  abo  metaphysics,  and 
adtiiireil  likewiM-  Ax  t  rrot  s  or  .Vvicebron  (<j.  v.\  whi>se 
work.s  he  e!)|)eeially  conniienied  upon.  His  knowlc«lge 
he  enlarged  by  travelling  from  1345  to  13ti2.  lie  was 
obliged  to  leave  bia  plMO  when  tha  populace  maMa- 
cned  the  Jews  at  the  time  that  the  **  black  death"  was 
ravaging;  .'ill  I"uro]rt',  and  lie  not  only  lo-t  all  his  prop- 
erly, but  ahv,  what  waa  raort;  |)aiulul  to  him,  all  hi» 
hooka.  Tliia,  however,  did  not  prevent  bun  from  fin- 
ishing hi*  gn'af  work  at  .Soria  -  a  comtnentarj'  on  Mai- 
monidca's  J/ore.V,/,wAmi,  C^S'SS  n-iltt  "IBD^  "^Ija 
(latdy  edited  by  (;oldenthal  [Vienna,  1852']),  whldi  he 
commenret!  at  Tolf«lo  in  in'i.'i.  .tiuI  wliich  has  lioen  ren- 
dered into  Latin  by  K.  Solomon  bar-Maimon,  and  p4ib- 


li>hed  by  Is.  Kuchel  (Ilerlin.  1701 ».  AVien,  1818:  Sul» 
bach,  1M'.>8,  etc.).  Vidal  als>o  translati'd  into  Ucbrev 
from  the  Arabic  of  Algarali :  l,oa  the  Unity  of  .(lod:— 
2,  on  Divine  Pkovidenee:— S,  on  the  Utility  of  Lo^ 
He  died  in  13fi2.  See  KUrxt,  JiiU.  Juda'ien,  iii,  17; 
(iruU,  6'f*cA.  d.  Jttden,  vii,  852,  353  (Ix-ip-Hic,  1873); 
Ktberidge,  Intrwl.  to  JItbr,  Literal,  p.  261 ;  De  Roflo, 
DMimario  (Germ.  transL),  p.  84S  aq.;  Lindov  HiM.  of 
lA«  JciptM^j»,pi.lS9t  Plnn,A>piianiMi,p^SM;  Jost, 
Gftrh.  d.  Ju'tntlh.  u.  ».  Sfklm,  iii.  8  | ;  Miink,  Mtltmgr$^ 
{t.h^i  f«j. ;  and  I'liUofojihit  dtt  Juij's  ((ierm.  transL by 
H.  Ikeri,  p.  .'53  «).,  113  h\.\  Zumji,  Addilammta  not 
lAip-.i<jfr  Kattdog  d.  /hbi:  rod.  p.  3'-'6  kj.    ( M.  1*. > 

Narcis'sua  ((!r.  Nopnoffoc,  a  well-known  tlower, 
comp.  pdptttfX  a  Homan,  among  whose  Idnaaiien  {to  Authi 
Vera,  in  marg.  renders  ro^  I*  roS  VafiKtmov,  test  bat 
"  household^  or  fHcnda  were  Christiana,  whom  Paid 

nalutcs  (Horn.  xvi.  in.  A.D.  '>.'..  Vfandcr  < I'Jinnz.  i, 
384)  su|ii>ov'*  liini  to  lie  the  same  with  Narciwiu.o. freed- 
man  and  private  secretarj'  of  the  em(ieror  Claudius 
(Fliny  //.  N.  xxxiii,  47;  Sucton.  Claud.  88),  who  ex- 
crdied  imlxHinded  liilliKnee  over  that  cipaiw,  hot  wm 
put  to  death  on  the  accession  of  Nero,  JUX  M  (Tad* 
tu^  Annat.  xiii,  1,  57,  (55;  Dio  Cass.  Ix,  84).  But 
this  is  iiii  i'ii»i-i(  lit  the  prol  .-il  It  datrortlir  l']ti,-ile. 
"  Dio  Cassiua  (,lxiv,3)  mentiotia  aiuither  Narci»»us,  who 
probaUj  waa  ttving  in  Some  at  that  time ;  he  attainad 
to  some  notoriety  aa  an  associate  of  Nero,  and  was  pot  to 
an  ignominious  death  with  Heliua.  Patrobios.  Loctista, 
and  others,  on  the  accession  of  (ialha,  A. P.  t;«.  Hi* 
name,  however  (see  Keiin.ir  -'  note,  ad  I<h'.),  was  at  (hat 
time  too  common  in  Koinr  to  give  any  prrtbability  to 
the  gueta  that  he  waa  the  Nardaaua  nsentioned  by  SU 
PanL  A  hte  and  Improbable  tradition  (pMnde-Rip> 
poivtiis)  makes  Nnrciaaoa  ona  of  the  aaviR^ diacqila% 
and  bishop  ol  Ai lu  nik"  (Smith). 

NarciaauB,  St.,  bishop  of  .lerusalem,  was  bom  about 
the  year  98.  One  of  the  most  worthy  priests  lielonj^iiig 
to  the  clergy  of  .lertisalem,  he  was  over  eighty  years  old 
when  he  was  elected  to  .succeed  Dolichianus  twenty- 
ninth  bishop  from  ibe  apoatka.  Notwtthatandiiig  haa 
advanced  age,  he  |{ovemrd  Ma  Chuieh  with  the  ten  and 
vijjor  of  yinitli.  He  presided  in  197  at  the  Council  of 
(  lesarea.  in  Palestine,  where  it  was  decided  that  the 
l'a.vsov(  r  should  ht  oelcbratt  d  on  .Sunday.  Three  evil« 
disposed  Christiana  aecuMd  him  of  an  atrocioaa  crime, 
and  sustained  their  false  slanden  by  oaths.  Although 
the  Church  placed  no  faith  in  their  affirmations  Nar- 
cissus protitcil  by  this  circum.stance  to  follow  a  long- 
cherislud  disire  to  live  in  the  desert.  He  left  Jeru« 
aalem  about  199,  and  no  one  could  discover  the  place 
of  hia  retreat.  Divine  Justice,  the  story  goes,  aoan 
overtook  his  jiersicufors :  the  tlrst  dicil  with  lii-*  fam- 
ily by  the  biiniiiij:  of  his  house;  leprosy  attatked  the 
second,  and  the  third  became  blind.  Feelini;  hinist-lf 
called  of  (iod  to  resume  the  care  of  his  Church,  Narci»> 
sua  left  his  solitude  in  S07$  and  on  arriving  at  Janun- 
lem  he  found  his  see  occupied  by  another  bishop,  named 
(iordius,  who  had  been  elected  during  his  absence. 
Ikith  governed  this  diiK'ese,  il  i-  -,iiil,  riiiil  tin  lU'nth  of 
(lordiuB  again  left  Narcissus  s<ile  poss«"<vir  of  the  see. 
Extreme  age  having  at  last  rendered  him  unfit  for 
episcopal  duties^  he  took  aa  ooa^atoc  Alexander,  liiali- 
op  of  Flaviade,  who  about  ti%  with  the  approval  of 
tlip  clrrtry  and  of  the  jK-ople,  consented  to  take  chaiga 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  first  example 
of  a  bishop  being  transferred  from  one  sc^  to  another, 
and  given  ns  aoadjotor  to  a  living  bishop^  alibongh  it  ia 
tnie  Alexander  waa  rather  the  •necceoor  of  Nawiaau^ 
who  had  simply  the  honor  of  the  episcopate.  He  is  uni- 
versally spoken  of  as  a  man  of  austere  piety,  verging  on 
asceticism.  A  great  number  of  miracles  are  attributed 
to  St.  Narcissus.  He  died  in  the  year  316|  Oct.  29^ 
which  daylskeptinhbaMmeffybythenBinanOaib- 

olics.  Sec  Butler,  /.trr*  of  the  .SVnVtr*,  iv.  309-31 1 ; 
Jerome,  lit  rvis  JUtu(ribii»,  c  73;  JluscIhos,  hitt. 
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EccUs.  ri,  X ;  Pressenso,  IlitI,  ^ ike  Martj/n  andApol- 
offists,  p.  2C3. 2ti4 ;  Burton,  Eeda.  UiM,  p.  449, 464, 479, 

4js<i.    (  J.  H.W.) 

JNFard.    Svp  SriKi;vAi:i>. 

Nardi,  An(.i:i.o,  an  It  liuiii  |taiiiiir  ul'  ri'lij;ii)us  sub- 
jects, who,  mc-unliiiK  to  I'alomiiio,  pa.<wcd  the  grcAU-r 
put  fA  bis  life  in  iSpuu,  itouruheU  about  Ue 
atodted  uiuter  Ptoto  V«roiMK^  and  imitMnl  the  Ajrk  4^ 
that  iiia.«ter  in  all  bU  WOtIu.  It  is  pmbabb  Uuit  Naidi 
attaitioti  a  j^ixwl  degree  of  excellence,  as  Philip  IV  ap- 
p(>int(><i  hint  painter  lo  tliti  couri.  Tlu  rr  ari'  a  mimbt-r 
of  his  pictures  iu  the  churclies  ai  Madrid,  atuuiig  which 
the  most  esteemed  are  the  A  ttmnctutum,  of  the  Society 
of  S.  Justo;  the  Satiritjf  md  CometpUam  in  the  cfawch 
of  the  Franci«cant< ;  the  (7iranKiM^ii^,and  St.MuAal 
thi-  Airh(tti^'l,  in  llic  i  liurt  h  nf  ilie  Hare  liMitcil  ('arin<-l- 
ites.    Nardi  died  at  Madrid  in  ititiU.    bee  bpooner, 

Nardin,  .Ikan  FiullMtelC^an  uniui  Mt  French  Prot- 
estant divine,  was  bom  at  Moiitb^-liaril  in  lt>87.  He 
went  to  (icrmaiiy  after  having  an|uired  a  tliorou^h 
flmiftl  knowledge,  and  Uudicd  theology  at  the  Uni- 
Territy  of  TliUngen.  He  tbeti  became  saooMri vely  pas- 
tor at  Ilerieourt  in  1711  and  at  Itliunont  in  1718.  He 
died  in  1728.  In  the  unity  of  a  discoiirw  his  ttermons 
are  OHNleta  of  composition ;  the  arrani{cnioiit  is  natural, 
the  laiigii«ee  pleasiug,  the  thoughts  origiaal  and  iotlruc- 
tive.   A  eoUectioii  of  his  senooas  was  published  ander 

tliP  titl<'  I.f  i>i-r  li'tifriir  ^riiiif/eliqitr,  tiu  Srrmnns  (-Ith 
chL  I'ari-v,  IM.'l,  4  voU  8vo).  Hee  CmMip.  liiUiograph,  ii, 
9188;  lloefer,  A'mv.  Biog.  GlUnue,  a.  r. 

Naroda  (or  Narada)  is  the  name  of  a  IlindA  di- 
vinity, a  soil  of  Brahma  and  Suraswati.  He  was  re- 
ganled  as  the  in.  ^viiu'i  r  of  tlif  j^M.ts  aiul  ihc  inventor 
of  tho  vuut,  or  Hindil  lute,  lit-  in  discribid  not  only 
as  a  wise  legislator,  but  alno  as  an  a-strunotucr,  a  musi- 
cian, and  a  dislinguiabcd  warrior.  Ilis  name  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  lllndA  mytliulogy  Sec  Coleman, 
HiadA  MytJiology,  p.  7. 

N«r«§  (or  NarAgataiX  UwuMwr,  an  Aimcnian 
aaoetie  writer,  was  bom  in  961.  Ue  was  plaeed  wliile 

youiii;  ill  the  onivnit  ofNafCg,  of  whirh  one  of  his  rel- 
ative^t  the  abbiK,  and  remained  there  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Feb.  27,  1(XJ3.  Urejicory  is  now  well 
f  known  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  flourished 
and  disringniaiwd  himadf.  He  enjoyed  the  repatation 
of  a  saint  among  his  countrymen.  He  left  a  t  'l-llrr- 
lion  oj' pitccM  on  »«i/*/iV(*/ /Am>/«w,  which  is  oft  on  iixt 
obscure  thruu,i;h  sublimity  of  »t\le  (the  be^t  ciiitions 
are  those  of  Constantinople,  1774, 12mo,aiMl  Venice,  1789, 
12mo)  •.—fIopuIieM:—iIymiu:—md  a  CoiMMMteryoa  tkt 
Ciiiitii  ltji.    .Sec  Ilo<-fer,  A'our.  Hitrff.  Giuhalr,  a.  v. 

Nares,  Edmund,  D.D..  an  English  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  of  nuble  and  distinguished  parentage  at 
London  in  1762^  and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
Behoof,  where  he  oondnned  till  the  year  1779,  and  then 

reroovcil  to  Christ  ("hurch,  Oxford,  und<T  the  tuition  <tf 
l>r.  K.iii'lol|ili,  attcrwanl.H  bishop  of  Ixmdon,  After  tak- 
ing hit  bachelor's  degree,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Mer- 
lon CoU^  in  1788,  but  did  not  take  bit  maitei'a  degree 
till  the  year  fbOowing.  In  1792  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  was  "uwin  aftrrwnrils  prc-'cntrd  to  the  rure  of 
St.  Peter's  in  the  Ka*t  by  the  college  of  w  liicli  he  was 
a  member,  and  there  he  officiatc«l  for  some  years  with 
great  and  deserved  popularity.  lie  vacated  his  fellow 
ablp  in  1797,  en  bia  marriage,  and  toon  after  waa  pre> 
sentedwith  Um  rectory  of  Htddendcn.  In  1814  he  was 
given  the  proifaMiVBliip  of  miMlem  history  at  Oxford,  on 
which  (K-ca-^ion  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  lie  tlnirijlu  d 
in  this  poailion  until  after  IMlt;.  He  died  at  Kidden- 
den,  Kent,  Aug.  20,  IKU.  His  publications  are,  An 
AUmpt  to  thorn  how  far  tAe  Pkilotophkal  Notion  of  a 
Thtrality  of  iVorfib  txnui^ent  teilh  the  iMnguaye  of 
.S'rrijitiii,  ( ISifJ,  Hvo)  :—  Smiinit^  compottd for  Counlry 
Congrtyaliont  (^1»U3,  8vo)  :~A  View  oftht  EeidenetM  of 
TL— Hhr 


Ckrittiiudty  at  the  CUm  of  the  pretmded  Age  ofRea- 
ton  (in  eight  sermons  preached  as  Bampton  Lectures, 
1805,  Hvo) ;  .1  Sfrmim  preachtd  at  the  f'nnuirif  I'ut/a- 
tion  of  thf  A  rrhbUhnp  nf  (\interhury  at  Athford  (1806, 
4to) .(  lAttfi-  to  the  Rer.  F.  Stone,  M.A^  in  Rrplg  l» 
hi*  VisilatioH  Sermon  (preached  at  I  >aid>ury,  in  £aaaz, 
1807, 8ro):— Tie  IXOf  tnd  ExpnlUnry  of  TVamfarfty 
the  Scriptures  into  thf  Currmt  l.nwjutt'je*  of  the  Kiut  (a 
sermon  preached  Ix-fure  the  University  of  Oxford,  1807, 
4to):— .4  Jvhike  Sermon  (preached  Oct.  25,  1809, 
8vo) :— Aenoris  oa  the  Kcnim  ^f  the  New  Testament 
lately  pnUUM  a«  UmUariam  (1810,  8To)  -.-~7Mib 
/  to  A/yulf^mi,  12mo;  9th  ed.  1813):  — .4  Semum 
(preaclieil  at  Oxford  before  the  University  on  Com- 
mencenieiil  Sunday,  and  published  at  the  request  of 
the  vice-chancellor,  1814,8vo) : — Uiscourtet on  the  Three 
('l  eedt,  etc.,  vith  a  copllHU  md  iUttinrt  A  ppendix  to  aoeft 
Set  of  Sermons  (ibid.  1819,8to)  u-Z,i/«  of  WiUiamCe^ 
Karl  of  Ihirghley  (ibid.  1828-81,8  vols.  4to).  See  Dar- 
ling', Cyrlyp.  Illblioiji  .  ii,  'Jlfw;  AUiUne,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mtr.  A  ulhurt,  s.  v. ;  Did.  Living  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Nares,  James,  D.M.,  an  ennnent  English  oon- 

poser  of  sacred  music,  w  ns  horn  at  .StanwcII,  .Middlesex, 
in  1715.  He  was  educated  as  a  chorister  at  King's 
Cba{K  l,  I^nidon.  In  1734  he  was  appointed  Oiganlat  it 
York  Cathedral,  in  1766  organist  and  oompoaer  to  Ung 
George  II,  and  in  the  following  year  master  of  the  chor> 
isters  in  the  royal  chapel,  which  positioi;  ho  lu  ld  until 
17W0.    He  died  in  He  comfxjsed  several  anthems 

and  Hrvici-s  for  tho  myal  cha|M  l,  and  publishc-tl  Twenty 
Anihenu  in  Soore^  which  is  still  in  constant  use  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Gieafc  Britain.  See  Chappdl,  Jfibt  ^ 
3fu*u-  (  Loii'l.  1x74  sq.,  4  Tola,  8vo). 

ITarea,  Robert,  archdeacon  of  StalTurd,  a  distin- 
guished English  divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  1758,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
at  Christ  Chnrch,  Oxford,  where  he  waa  made  BI.A.  in 
177^'.  He  i  :i!i  r(il  iiiio  li<ily  orders  at  once,  and  became 
successively  rei-tor  of  .Shamlord,  Leicestershire,  preacher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  assistant  librarian  at  the  British 
Mnaeom.  Appointed  arcbdeacoo  of  Stafford  in  1799,  he 
became  also  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  rector  of  8t  Mary^ 
Heading,  canon  of  LichficM.  ami  n  ctor  of  AlI-Mallow% 
London  Wall.  Dr.  Nare-*  was  eilitor  of  the  tir^<t  se- 
ries of  the  Hriiifh  t.'riiir,  a  Iligh-Chnrch  litcrar}'  review. 
He  died  in  1829.  Among  his  works  we  notice,  Dii- 
eemrttt  preadked  bifore  lie  Hon.  Society  of  /Jmeolm't  Iim 
(Ivond.  17!M.  8\<t)  : — ,1  ronnerled  and  chronolof^ral  Vietr 
of  the  Propherifs  rrUitiitt)  to  the  Chi  hlinn  Church  (in 
twelve  sertnou!*,  preached  IWN)  lo  lisol  at  the  Lecture 
founded  by  the  Uighl  Kcv.  W.  Warburton,  bishop  of 
Glonoeeter  [Lend.  1805, 8vo])  z—Eteaye  and  other  oeett- 
sional  CompositUms  (Load.  1810,  2  vols.  8vo)  — On  the 
Infumcr  of  Sectaries,  and  the  Stability  of  the  Church 
(Lcni.  Hvo): The  Veracity  of  the  Erangelittt 

demiiiiil ruled  (1815) : — Sermons  on  Faith  and  other  Sub- 
jects (I»nd.  1825,  8vo).  See  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliogr» 
ii,  2166;  Allibone^  JHct,  tffBriU  and  Amor.  Author*, 

S.T. 

Nami,  GtnoLAMn  ue,  a  cclrhratedCapachin  preach- 
er, one  <rf  the  oiaat  noted  of  Italian  pulpit  tu$taa,  floor* 
ished  at  Rome  in  the  early  part  oif  the  17th  centmx. 

Very  little  is  acrcH^ibb.  to  us  of  hh  |>entonal  history; 
but  wc  know  tliat  be  w.is  one  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  the  scheme  to  snpjxTt  and  enlarge  the  Propaganda 
(q.  v.),  and  that  as  a  man  and  preacher  he  was  highly 
eateemed  among  Romanisla.  "He  eommanded,*  aaya 
Kanke,  "general  reverence  by  a  life  which  procured  for 
him  the  rrpntalion  of  a  saint,  and  in  the  pulpit  he 
di-played  a  fuluos  of  tboiit;bl,  soliility  of  expression, 
and  majesty  of  delivery  which  captivated  cverj-body. 
Bellannin^  on  one  occasion,  as  he  came  from  hearing 
Nami  preach,  said  he  thought  that  .one  of  St.  Augua- 
tine's  three  wishes  had  been  granted  to  him,  that, 
namely,  of  bearing;  Si,  Paul  preach"  (/list,  of  th§  Fo* 
pacy  in  the  L6th  and  17 Ih  Centuiies,  ii,  69,  244). 
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  Adam  Stahmlaus,  «d  eminent 

FMbh  pnirt^  noteil  MfMMklljr  M  •  Uatoried  writer, 
and  Htirnamcd  the  Tacitus  of  his  coantty,  was  bora  in 

Lithuajiia  in  1733.  Hf>  entered  the  Order  of  Jesaits  in 
1748;  travt  llcil  tbr.niL;li  (li  rniany.  I'riiiicc,  ami  Italy, 
ms  appoiiiteii  prof(V4S4>r  at  Na-Sivau,  and  became  bi»hup 
«f  Bmdtaaak  in  1773,  and  uf  Luck  in  1790.  Ue  died  at 
Jsnowiecz,  in  Galicia,  in  1796.  liu  mort  importaiit 
work  ia  a  fJittory  of  Poland  (Wanaw,  I7»  aq.,6  Tok). 

Haxthex  (Gr.  vap^l,  siftnifying  a  plant  with  a 
long  stalk,  baft  aMiUed  bgr  the  Uieelts  to  any  oUong  fig- 
ace)  is  the  teehueal  tenn  used  in  cectesiaMieal  archi- 
tecture to  desif^iiate  that  pnrt  fif  tlic  early  Christian 
cbuTchea  which  fonntd  an  outer  divisiim,  and  may  be 
properly  termed  an  "  aiite-tcmiiUs"  it  being  within  the 
cbuicb,  vet  separate  from  the  rest  by  a  railing  or  screen, 
and  being  the  part  to  whidi  catedranMna  and  pcnitenta 
were  admitted.    S^e  rin  itrn.    The  term  narthex  i;* 
»UplK)sed  to  have  been  ^;ive^  to  it  on  aecount  of  ita  ob- 
long shaiic,  in  thi.i  re>iK<  l  re-i ml  liiiu'  a  rii<l  or  xtafr(fc- 
nila).  It  was  the  long  and  narrow  part  extending  along 
the  front  or  the  dnrnk  Hen  were  aaually  three  en- 
trances: one  on  the  west  aide,  another  on  the  south, 
and  another  on  the  north.    The  chief  entrance  or  great 
door  wn-i  iii  il.r  \msI,  (ippositc  the  iillar:  it  wa-  called, 
after  the  corre*{xjndiii^  f^ate  in  the  .le\vi>h 'l"(  tniilc,  tiie 
htautifnl  or  roi/al  ^ntr,     Ttie  j;.ate,s  anil  ilmirs  mnNisIed 
of  two  folding  leaves.  Tlic  doors  leading  from  this  part 
into  the  nave  were  ap|ir<ipriated  to  the  Tarioiis  efansee 
of  the  menilM'rj,  ami  nmi'.^  il  .T  i  <>nliM;,'ly,  "  the  priests' 
door,"  "the  uien'!4  iii"T,"  etc.    In  the  vestibule,  or  irfw- 
vaoi,  in  the  stricter  seiiite,  the  catechumens  and  <tu<li- 
bad  their  alatioo.   Here  also  heretica  and  uube> 
stood.   In  tbe  itpSmfKa,  or  portico,  fimerab 
perfurmcil ;  in  lart;e  elitirrlu    iiKi'tin;:-'  f>'r  ei  rlc^i- 
pur^MjMCS  were  held  there,  ami  m  lattr  imu.s  ;!r 
water-font  was  also  placed  there,  instead  of  being,  as 
fimMriy*  outside  tbe  walls  of  tbe  church— iu  the  exe- 
dhv,  or  boiliUngs  adjoining  the  ehmdi.  In  tbia  foun- 
tain persons  enterini;  were  accustomed  to  wash  their 
haniis  an.l  face.    See  Font.   See  Farrar,  Eedea.  Vict. 
s.  v.;  Martially,  IHct.  des  Anliquiif>,  s.  v.;  Coleman, 
ChritlitM  AtUiquUiti,  p.  723-25;  Hingham,  Christian 
itnfjjKAMW,  U,  2HC-290;  Siegel,  Chrittl.  Allertkumer,  ii, 
876;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquitiet ;  WalflOtti  Socnd 
ArckaoL  s.  v.;  Neale,  //isto}j  of  iht  EtUkm  Cftnrck 
(In  trod.). 

Vaiy,  CoBmcutns  an  Irish  Bomao  Catbolie  divine 
noted  (tar  hie  achobnly  attdmneota,  waa  bom  fai  the 

county  "f  Kildare  in  1660,  and  was  educated  at  Kilken- 
ny, where  he  graduated  in  1684  and  took  holy  oriler>; 
he  then  went  to  I'aris  to  continue  his  ntuiiie.H  at  the  Irii«h 
College  in  tbe  French  capital,  and  remained  there  six 
or  aavcn  yeaia,  attaining  tbt  frfadpabbip  oftfia  iuA- 
tntion.  In  1695  he  was  honcmd  irith  the  doctorate  in 
philosophy  by  the  University  of  fSinibrai,  and  was  made 
preceptor  of  count  Antrim.  A  little  Inter  he  wa?"  n|>- 
pointed  to  one  of  the  large  churches  in  Uuhlin,  and  lie 
died  in  that  March  3, 1738.  Nary  wielded  an  able 
pan,  and  wntenmch  in  defence  of  bis  fUth  (1706^1728, 
1780, 8  Toli.).   Hia  other  and  more  important  works 

are,  The  .\Vv  T<ftivnml  IrdiuUitnLwilh  Miirrjiunl  .V..^.« 
(,Lond.  17u.'>;  DuhUn,  1718,  »vo):—The  llobj  Inbie.  xciih 
Notu  (Dublin,  1719)  Ntw  HUtory  of  the  WorU 
(DuUin,  1720,  fol^.  For  an  estimate  of  Macy'a  Scripip 
ure  Tenioni^  see  Lewis,  UitU  of  EngL  TnmA  p.  856- 
StkJ  (>i\  i>  cii.  \ 

Naaafi,  Al,  an  Arabian  theologian  and  poet,  was 
ban  at  Kahabcb  or  Naaaf  in  IMS,   He  waa  of  the 

Haneiitc  sect,  and  baa  written  more  than  a  hundred 
worlis,  as  many  in  pro^te  as  in  verse,  \\]\nn  all  branches  i 
of  Mussulman  iriiliii  .n  mi  l  l.iw.  lie  ■lie<l  at  Samar- 
cand  in  1148.  principal  works  are  al-.Uandhuma, 
a  work  in  verse  upon  all  disputed  points  among  the  dif- 
ftraatMiuHilnMnMMiUi  Itaadatainnuuuiactiptinthe 
Bqjal  libmy  at  FlBi%  Xft,  U8B»  and  in  tfw  Bodldan 


Librarj-  at  O.xfor.l,  No.  1-M3.  The  Mumfhitna  has  been 
commented  uiHin,  in  l°i7.'i,  by  Mahinud  )>en-Dand,  anw 
named  Allulul  al-Bokhari  Alfulbanji.  This  oommeti- 
tary  is  likeiriaa  ibnnd  in  manoaeript  in  the  Beyd  lib  ra  n 
at  i'ari'*,  N<kl887.  Another  is  in  the  library  at  Leyden, 
in  manuBcript,I7o.  359.  Nasafi  afterwards  wrote  .libo- 
id,  a  brief  treatise  on  Moslem  doctrine  (manuscript,  No, 
407,  in  the  Boyd  Libraiy,  Paris).  There  is  a  conmen* 
tary  of  the  AMd  by  Saadeddin  Haand  ben-Onnr  al> 
Taflazani.  which  has  in  its  turn  heen  commented  upon 
by  Turkish  mullahs.  We  lia\(',  lastly,  fnun  NasaJi  a 
moral  yKK'ni  in  stanzas  of  live  disliehs.  treating  of  the 
vanity  of  this  life.  The  verges  of  each  atanza  turn  upon 
the  same  rhyme,  and  this  runs  successively  through  all 
the  letters  uf  the  alphabet.  This  poem  is  found  in  nan* 
uscript  in  the  Koyal  Librarj-  at  Pari.s,  No.  1418, 

Nasafi,  AUhadeddiu  (.or  Ahuadeddin),  Ahf 
an  AiaUan  doctor,  wbo  fiourisbcd  at  Sbiiastowanlitha 
dose  «f  tbe  18tb  centmr.  The  particalan  of  his  life 

are  not  known.  He  v  rote  a  ciirious  jmein.  in  seventy- 
six  verse?,  upon  the  principal  dogmas  of  tli<-  Snniiites, 
or  ortho<liix  Mussulmans,  under  the  title  Kthtmat  nrs- 
moAa  ti-Shi»th,  This  poem  was  published,  with  a 
Latin  tnnulation,  by  J.  tTri,  mder  the  title  Carmm 

I  riihiruiii.  nl  ri  rhd  (hu-torit  nl  XaKiJi  de  r(ligioni$  tum^ 
iiiiictr  jirincipii*  iiuiiui  it  riiii-tii  (Oxfonl,  1770,  4to). 

Nasafi,  Hafededdin  Abul  Baxacat  Abdal- 
lah,  Al,  an  Arabian  doctor,  died  at  liagdad  in  J81&, 
lie  composed  a  commentary  on  the  Mamdkwma,  umlet 

the  title  (;/-.1Am/?  or  <t/-.lAw«»/ff  (in  manuscript  in  the 
Hoyal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  i;lMG): — Kenez  ul-kuAiiU\  a 
treat  iM'  tm  Moliammeilan  jurisprudence,  in  manuscript 
(ibid.  No.  478)  \—Omdat  al-nkiM,  a  trcataae  on  metn> 
physics,  in  manuscript  (ibid.  Noi,  41!)w  See  Hoeftr, 

S'lHV.  hioij.  (Ifntralf,  s,  v. 

Nasalli,  I(>na«.'e,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  boni  at 
Parma  Oct.  7,  1750.  Early  entering  the  ecclesiastical 
career,  he  began  his  novitiate  in  the  Society  of  Jesus; 
when  Hement  XIV  was  obliged  to  suppress  this  onler, 
l'iii'<  VII  made  hi;n  -ni  ■  <  s.-iv<  ly  )irelate  of  his  hoU!»e, 
refertndaiy  of  the  two  hignalures,  eivil  lieutenant  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  cardinal-vicar,  and  one  of  the  aca»> 
bers  of  the  ecdeeiasticd  inununity.  In  1815  ha  waa 
iient  to  Spain  to  mnciliate  the  piH)ple,  and  to  confer 
with  Fenlin.Tml  VII  u|M»n  different  commimieatiotis 
that  this  priiu'c  hail  sent  to  the  |>o|k>;  but  on  arriving; 
at  Barcelona  he  foimd  that  he  could  not  continue  hi* 
nwtc  to  Madrid  without  an  cxprcsa  petmisaion  fmm 
the  eonrt.  Hub  waa  one  consequenee  of  tbe  nodeea 
made  in  lli#nnnic  of  Ferdinand  VII  on  the  pnMie.iri  .ii 
of  the  [io|M  liiill*  in  Spain.  Na.<alli  returned  tu  I'arnia, 
where  \,f  iva-  ■  liarj^'e  d'aflaires  fmm  the  court  of  liomr. 
In  Kovember,  1818,  be  became  apostolic  nondo  to  the 
Hdvetlaa  Ooltfedcntioo,  and  Deb  17, 1819,  was  detdan^ 
archbishop  (jf  Tyre  in  fiartibiis.  Nominated  in  July, 
1H2;i,  niinitier  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  the  Nelh- 
erland.s,  two  tnonllis  after  he  was  M>nt  to  that  of  Prxi*- 
sia  to  conclude  an  agreement  U  tw  een  thc-te  two  govern- 
ments ;  he  succeeded  in  this  mission  to  Itniseela  aa  well 
asBerUn.  As  a  reward  for  hia  services^  Leo  XU  created 
him  cardinal  of  the  title  of  Sainte-Agnea  without  the 
wall<,  in  till'  l  i ■ii'-i-iurv' of  June  25,  1827.  NasalU, 'w ho 
in  1M4  liatl  |>owtrlidly  contributed  to  tbe  rcaiuratioa 
uf  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  favor  he  had  foimerly  pubUabed 
severd  artidiea,  continued  in  hia  naw  poaitko  to  M 
the  greatest  interest  in  thb  older.    He  died  at  Rome 

Dec.  2.  1X31.    See  IIiief(T,  .Vom-.  Hinrj,  Cinfrak.  s.  v.; 
Nicoliui,  Uittortf  ofi/u  Jesuits;  Stcinmctx,  UistoTy 
t*0  JerajMbalOnfrr  (see  Index  in  Td.ii).  (J.H.W.> 

Naa'baa  (Savfiac,  Vulg.  .VaftaM),  the  nephew  of 
Tohit  who  came  with  Achiacharus  to  the  wc<ldinp  of 
Tobias  (Tob,  xi,  18).  Grotius  ioii^l(lrr>i  tiini  ibe  -atnc 
with  Achiacharus  the  son  of  .\uael.  but  according  to 
tbe  Vulgate  they  were  brothers.  The  margin  of  tht 
A.  V.  i^raa  « Jnniaa"  as  tba  aqnlTakut  of  K« 
Saith. 
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VMOlOh  the  name  of  a  Roman  divinity,  who  pre-  I  tioni*  for  a  liistor^'  of  Worcestershire  (2  vols.  foL)»~« 
rfdtd  ow  the  birth  of  ehildno,  ud  wm  acoimliogly  a  spleadtd  edition  of  UwUbroM  (8  vok.  4to) :— and  khm 
goditaaNfatiiitf  Ladoa  in  her  ftanetifloa,  and  analog  BitttKOSIbiuat,  lHa.of  BriL' 

to  the  (Ireck  KiI<Mtliyn.    S!ie  had  a  sanrltiarv  in  tht-  '  uml  Anwr.  Auth.i.v. 
neighborhiMKl  of  ArUca. — Stoith,  Did.  of  dr.  and  lioni.  } 
Biog.  aad  HgtkoL  ii,  1141. 

ZTaaeUi,  Fraxci»co,  a  diatinguiabed  Italian  paint- 
er who  derated  himself  lar^^ly  to  aacred  subjects,  was 

of  iiuMc  liirili.  ami  lluiirUhoi  at  Forrara  alxait  tlio  open- 
in;;  of  the  17th  century.  I^nzi  say*  he  practu-cil  draw- 
in^  frum  the  naked  model  with  assiduity,  and  Mu<lieil 
•ndoopiedUia  wofkaofCaiacciandGacKino.  fiyauch 
inraetlee  he  (bnaed  an  exodlent  style  of  Us  mro  on  a 
lar^if  scale,  soft  wilJi  vi^j'inuH  i-  ■!  iriiii^  and  rapid  exe- 
cutiun,  inclinins;  in  those  of  lii'*  lit -iK  .-"  to  a  aunbumed 
hue.  He  made  many  excellent  ('i>|>ii's  of  the  Works  of 
those  BMStera  which  are  in  the  churches  of  his  native 
place  and  in  privMs  cabinets.  Amonf*  these  is  his  Cem- 

iniiiivm  of  St.Jfrnmr,  from  A-j  i-ilino  Cnr.ii  ri.  Hi-  wns 
exceedingly  indusiriuus  and  penieviTing.  iilthoii>,'li  ni 
easy  circumstances  and  of  noble  rank,  lie  painted  at 
.  the  Scala  in  competition  with  one  of  the  Caracci,  Bo- 
none,  and  Seaiadlino;  and,  aoeordin;  to 


Nasi,  Abraham,  BBx-CHUit,  mmaawd  the 
troHomrr,  a  Jewish  savant  of  note  (In  MarseittM),  ma 

born  in  W^;t.  ami  ilicd  in  lt3t;.  lie  hcM  tlic  nfHro 
of  Zachih  >s-Shi>rlit,  |ir!Tfc!-i  us  pra>toriaiiilui.H,  and  was 
much  o.Hii  rmi  il  for  his  proticirDcy  in  astronomy.  His 
writiqgs  aro  higbl/  valued.  Ho  wrote — 1,  a  description 
of  tha  tarn  of  the  earthy  the  arrangemeirt  of  the  finw- 
ment,  and  revolutions  of  tin  pi mtts  (y^WI  fl^"3C  O 

2,  a  highly  moral  work,  entitled  ^fedUatiolu  of  a  Pern- 
(ml  iSouljOn  rta<  /iiu;/  tfir  d'ntrj  oj' /{^pftUitnce  (^I^JP  D 
^ESn,  edit.,  with  nn  cs.<say  by  S.  I*  liapajion,  by  E. 
Freimann  (Ix'ip?*.  IHtVi ).  in  four  jxirts :  ^(j)  on  man's  ori- 
gin and  wominnit  iiatun';  (//)  on  the  duties  of  Ufc;  (c) 
on  the  rcturu  to  (.iod  by  penitence ;  (jit)  on  dying  welJ,aiMl 
on  the  close  of  this  Ufe : — 3,  a  work  on  arithmetic  and 
the  intercalation : — 4,  another  on  the  planets,  the  two 
spheres,  and  the  (irock,  Roman,  and  Moliammedan  cal* 
<lecraed  not  unworthy  of  tho-w  pminent  artist*.  Arnon;;  iuAan:-',,  a  work  on  geometn'.  with  nn  explanation 
his  principal  works  an-  the  .Vn/iViVy.  in  the  eaih.-dral ;  „f  spherical  triangles,  and  the  conversion  of  aii;,'le8  and 
the  Ax-nujifi,,!,  in  S.  France-JH-n;  and  M  vcrai  r-  iin  s,  .i-  .  ircles  (.l/i>A««M  Aa-.l/wWo/A,  the  first  Keometrical  work 
utions  of  the  Last  Supper,  in  private  institutions.  He  1  edited  in  Hebrew  hj  Stainachnetder  Ifieri.  1864  ]) 
died  at  Ferrara  in  168a  See  Spooner,  i«i>^  Ifiit.  4/lA«  ,  tnatiae  on  rnniiey  and  on  MtgOaA  ka-Mn^Uk,  the 
Fini-  Arts,  ii,  volume  of  the  Kevealcr,  on  tlic  n-ilfinption  of  I-srm-l,  the 

Nash,  Frederick  K.,  a  I'resbyterian  minister,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  tlic  advent  of  Mesaiah,  the 
wan  born  at  Hillabonnigli,  N.  C,  Feb.  14, 1813.  Be  was  data  of  wldeh  ho  ventured  to  predict  by  an  astronomical 
acbildoftbocoveiiantyaiidjnany of lusreUuiv«iweic'com|iutntion  fmmp.  hit  *^!i2rn  *^srn      on  the 


nintsten  of  the  Gospel.   With  sneh  associations  and 

couniiollors.  ho  soon  identiflad  bim^^flf  with  (iod's  peo- 
ple. During  \m  college  course  nl  the  L'nivi  r.'<ity  of 
North  Ciirolina  he  became  converted,  and  on  return- 
ing he  united  himself  with  the  Hillsborough  Church. 
Ylumghyaang,ho  was  soon  after  alaeled  a  iniling  elder. 
He  Rtudieil  Uw  in  his  father's  offloe;  was  admitted  to 
tlic  bar.  htit  while  practioinR  he  was  led  to  consider  the 
rlsini.H  of  I  111-  niini-itry.  Coiivinred  lli.lt  it  wsj*  his  duty 
thus  lo  s«rve  God,  he  place<l  liimaelf  under  the  care  of 
Oraoge  PlCSliyterT,  N.  C,  April  24,  1835,  and  immedi- 
ately eantmeDced  his  studies  in  the  Union  Tbatdcigtcal 
Sandnary  at  Prince  Edwanl,  Va.  In  1837  he  was  1i- 
ecoaed.  and  in  IK3H  wan  ordaiiu-d  pallor  I'f  I'liit y  ( ■liurrh. 
This  relation  was  iliasolved  in  \H\->.  In  \Mi  lie  was 
without  any  regular  charge.  During  l><H  Ij  he  la- 
bored aa  atated  supply  for  Kutheifonl  and  Little  Britain 
ehnrehes,  in  the  bonnds  of  Oooooid  Presbyter}*.  In 
IMS  he  be^nn  pre.K'liin;^'  in  CentieChurch,  and  rr  he 
labored  until  he  di<-d,  Dec.  1861.  Mr.  Naah  waa  an 
active  member  of  the  prc-tbylery  and  synod.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  oummittee  to  prepare  (he  reaoluUoaa 
adopted  by  his  presbytery  when  they  seceded  from  the 
•  Ifiioral  A'ivnihly  of  the  Pre?.liytrrian  riuinli.  Mc 
was  also  apjMiintfd  as  a  comnii-.sioniT  to  the  Suiihirn 
.\M.s«  iul)ly.    As  a  preacher,  he  w.%i  dear,  practical,  and 

pungent,'  with  the  qwcial  ability  of  saying  the  right  j  1863),  ii,  28;  Li  Dukes,  A  \u/ukrUck»  NoH*  iAsr  Jfoaet 
word  at  the  fight  tine.  See  Wilson,  A«A  J^iit  ilf-  Aa^ilfaaA^ 

awwjr,  lfM-,3,  p.  193.    (J.  I^S.)      

Mash,  Michael,  a  \Ve.<»leyan  preacher  noted  an  a 
writer  on  dogmatic  theology,  flourished  near  the  close 
oflaatcantuiy.  But  little  is  known  of  hiapciianalhia> 
toiy.  Of  Ua  weiles,  however,  several  remain  of  value 

t>i  this  day.    He  wrote  an  able  defence  of  tlic  Christian 
truths  against  the  attacks  of  modern  inlidelity  in  his   ^_  _ 

Puint't  Afft  of  Rtiuon  mrtuurtd  by  the  Standard  of  j  came  OBO  of  his  ablest  disdples.  He  was  deflcUot  in 
TrutA  (1794,  8to>   See  X/icf,    JMag  Author*  (Lond.  correctness  of  design  and  dignity  of  character,  but  poa- 


niathcniatical  and  technical  chronology  of  the  Hebrew, 
Xazaritcs,  3Iohammcdans,  etc.  Printed  for  the  first  t  ime 
and  edited,  in  Hebrew,  by  H.  Filipowski  (.Load.  1851  j), 
and  which  should  heve  taken  place,  aooMding  to  him, 

in  the  year  fM  IH  of  the  world  A.D.  1.158.  J5oe  Criitz, 
of'  the  Ji  ifs,  vi,  110;  Uraunjichweiger,  titsck.  </. 
Jii<lt  n  in  den  Iloituin.  Sttinten,  p.  5'j  f>ij. ;  FUrst,  BM, 
J whtira,  i,  ti ;  De  Rossi,  JLHziomiio,  s.  v.  (Germ.  tranaL), 
\i.  Hi  i  Undo,  //{ft.  o/iIm  Jews  ia  Spam,    SS}  Fintl^ 

Stj,/,'in!;n>.  p.  ISn.     (IJ.  1'.) 

Naai,  Jehudah.   See  H  akkohk-sh. 

Naaiab  (nx"'-r?n— Mosks  ui;.n-I».\ar,  a  .Icw- 
ish  writer  who  tlouriithctl  some  time  during  the  Middle 
Ages  in  England.  When  and  where  he  was  bom  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is  that  he 
wrote  a  grammar  entitled  Cl'S?  *)"-^^»  preface  of 
which  has  been  published  by  I*  Dukes  ukL.Ji.iL  Or^ 
e$u»,  1844,  c.  518,  519.  Later  lie  wrate  a  diedonary 
under  the  title  Cn;&ri  *1ED,  in  180  sections,  with  an 
dahocate  iDtrodncUoni  entitled  B'*^91S  lio^,  which, 
baaed  on  the  labors  of  1bn47hajug  (q.  v.),  IbnOanach 
I'll.  v.\  and  c-jHcially  I'archon,  enili-avnrs  In  surpass 
thcni  in  c«)mpkteness  .mil  logical  arrangement,—  FUrst, 
JiiU.  Jiid.  iii,  IH;  Kali.sch,  Hebrev  Grammar  (Ixind. 


•  I  in  the/<wMC!knNi<(^184S^II«kt7,M,41^48,4& 

V.) 

Naaini,  Owncen  KtocotA  m  Italian  painter  who 

devoted  him«e!r  !ar:;i  ly  tn  n  li^^ioiis  art,  w.w  bom  at 
Siena,  according  to  l)i  lia  Valle,  m  If.tU.  lie  tirxt  stud- 
ied under  his  father  Francesco,  an  ariiM  of  little  note, 
but  afterwanis  entered  the  school  of  Cira  Fern,  and  be- 


1816,8vo),&r. 

Waah,  Treadway  Rtiaeel,  nn  f:nglish  divine 
noteil  for  his  antiquarian  lab<:>r.s.,  was  boni  near  thi> 
opening  of  last  century.  He  was  educated  at  Worces- 
ter OoUm%  OzCMd,  where  he  took  hia  degree  of  D.D. 
inl788;  HewMawBeffttmekandAedatbbaaat 
iaWeie«ianfali«inlSll.  Da  Nwh  poUiahed  eoilee> 


s«'s,sed  a  fertile  imagination,  and  a  resolute  and  com- 
ni  iiiiiliiLj:  e\i  .  iition,  which  |  >  i  ullarly  iiualific^l  him  for 
grand  fresco  works.  At  the  recommendation  of  Ciro 
Ferri,  he  was  employe*!  by  the  grand-thike  of  Tuscany 
to  paint  in  the  I'aUizzo  I'itti,  frum  the  designa  of  P.  da 
Cortona,  the  Four  Agt$  of  Man,  in  emhiaiwatieal  id>> 
Jeel%whidi  he  Aniihed  to  the  ■■liifaotinn  ef  Me  eei^ 
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ployer.  There  arc  many  of  his  su^jcrts  at  Siona,  F(>- 
UgoOk  «Dd  Fkmnce,  among  which  hia  masterpiece  ia 
■apfMiNd  to  tw  tha  At  AotfNonla,  in  Mad^ 

at  Folium.  At  Rome  he  was  cocnraiasioncd  to  paint 
the  cciliiii;  of  l!»c  CajK-lla  Bracciana,  the  church  de  SS. 
A[)o>t<ilii»,  ami  the  lar;;i'  I'ri>]ilu  ts  <<{  tin-  Ijtfraii  Cathe- 
dral, coniiietinn  with  Lull  and  the  tiri»t  arti^tii  then  at 
I{(>rne.  llartach  mentions  a  print  by  Nawini,  rcpasj-ni- 
ing  the  I'lV^tM  and  tht  InfauttJuiumdJoh»  in  a  laud> 
■cape,  with  cherulis  flyinj;  in  tllC  tilt',  demgned  in  the 
stvli'  iif  Ciro  Ki  rri,  and  mgravcd  with  gr<-at  dtli'-nry, 
in  the  manner  of  W  8.  BartolL  Nasiui  died  iu  IT^G. 
Sm  Spooncr,  Biag.  MUf.  <tftke  Fine  AH$t  pb  608. 

XTasir,  Isaac,  n  fatuous  .'rwivli  philoiiofiln  r  il<  vnii  i! 
to  CabaliBra,  who  Auurished  about  1100,18  the  author 
or*  eabaliatic  work  endlled  TAirK*  r^^?,  the  7Vm- 
ti.<r  <'U  thr  K'tuimitiiiM,  ill  wliioh  ho  iiitnidiKTS  tho 
pmphft  F.hjah  as  (ipoakiiif;  and  toachin;^  iiinlcr  the  fmir 
names  of  Kliah  hen-^Ioscph,  Jaresiah  bi  ii-Ji'M  pti,  Zccha- 
riah  ben-Jowpb,  and  Jooban  bea-Josepb,  and  pn>- 
poimdlng  the  syttem  of  the  Cabala  (q.  v.).  This  le- 
mnrkable  treatise  waa  first  iiuljlinhed  hy  H.  Alirahmn. 
(Vilua,  1802) ;  it  was  then  re|)riuled,  with  all  its  faults, 
in  Lembeif,  1850;  and  in  1858  hy  Dr.  JeDinek,  in  his 
A  iiswahl  KahbalutUchtr  .Xfystik  (part  i,  T^rn  V:} 
n^agn).  Sev  Ginaburg,  The  Kabbalith,  p.  109^  whm 
an  analyab  ef  tbb  tieatlN  to  ^vaa;  Font,  BM.J»d. 
iii.  p.  19.    (II.  v.  ) 

Na'aith  v.  r.  Saoi;  VuIr.  \iitil),  one  of 

the  Temple  ser^'anta  whose  posterity  returned  from 
Babjlon  (1  £sdr.  v,  82) :  evidenUy  the  Nksiah  <q.  t.) 
«f  the  Heb.  text  {Exn,  ii,  M). 

NMinitibt  David,  a  Scottish  pbilanlhropint,  l>nm 
of  leapeetaUe  parentis  at  Giaigow  March  21. 1799, 

was  distinguished  for  his  ced  in  pnnotini;  reli);iciu!« 
and  IwiievKloiit  n^^iwi.ition^.  Ho  rnumUd  in  IH'.T.  the 
(ila«(^<>w  Oily  Mii^.xion.  ami  having  suliscqucntly  visited 
KngUm),  Ireland,  Franco,  and  tlie  United  States  of 
America,  he  established  mtssiont  in  titcir  principal  dt- 
iea.  The  London  City  lOaiiott,  which  began  its  open* 
tionfl  in  18.1.')  with  foOT  missionarieis  numbered  in  18S6 
iipwarda  of  three  hundred.  Nai^mith  alw  founded  the 
Ix)nih>n  Female  Mission,  the  Adult  S  liuol  Sotieiy,  ami 
otiwr  simiJar  institutions.  He  died  iu  1839.  Sec  Kug- 
Stk  C^dppa^,B.r.;  ThamUfDkl.t^Bioff.amlMfiflM. 
|kl6»7. 

XTaaillitb,  James,  an  Fn^^lish  divine,  was  bom  at 
Norwich  in  1T40,  and  was  ethicated  at  Ik-net  ("oUogo, 
Cambridge,  lie  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1797 ;  and 
his  last  preferment  was  the  rectory  of  Leverintrton,  in 
III  -  of  Kly,  where  he  di.  >1  in'l«OS.  Dr.  Xasmith 
published  A  Catalogue  of  Hentt  L'oltegf  Library: — an 
edition  of  the  Jlineraries  of  Himon  and  WiliMm  of  11  or- 
ewler  (8to)  a  new  edition  of  Tanner's  A'otHia  Mona*- 
tiea,  etc.  See  AlHbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  tmi  Awter,  An- 
thort,  a.  V. 

Nft'aor,  TUK  Vladh  of  (^ri  ntiiov  Newiitt;  Tnlf. 
Atar),  the  aeane  of  an  action  between  Jeoathni 


the  Mirrw*—  and  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (I  Macr.  xi. 
67;  comp.68).  It  was  near  C'atles  (Kadesh-Nnpliiali) 
OB  the  iJiie  ^ilI(■,  and  the  water  of  (ieniieiuir  ( Ijike  of 
Genneisareth)  on  the  other,  and  ilurefore  may  be  Mfely 
identified  with  the  HajBOB  which  became  renowned 
in  the  bistoijr  of  the  coD^ucat  for  tlae  victorieiii  of  Junhua 
and  Barak.  In  fact  the  name  is  the  same,  except  that 
throu^'b  the  error  of  a  traiiscril>er  th<-  N  from  the  prv'- 
ceding  Greek  word  has  become  attached  to  iu  Joac- 
phua  (AnL  ziii,  6, 7)  gim  it  conectljr,  'A«Hp.— Smith. 
NaanariauB,  or  NosAim,  a  Mohanimi din  ^rt  of 

the  Shiite  party,  formetl  in  the  two  huiuln  li  and  seven- 
tieth year  of  the  Ilepira,  received  it<>  ii.inie  from  Nasar, 
in  the  cnvunms  of  Kdfn,  the  biithplaoe  of  iu  ftwnder. 
ThaM  idigloaiaia  oeenpy  a  atrip  ef  Uannt  LcbaBflo,  and 
an  tiibataqr  to  the  Tnilca.    Thaj  hvn  about 


hundred  villager,  and  the  chief  town  is  Sasita,  eight 
leagues  from  TripolL  Hera  tlieir  slieik  resides.  Their 
manners  are  rude,  and  eamqitod  bjr  raamants  ef  Ina* 

thenish  ctistoma,  which  remind  us  of  the  Lin^faro  won 
ship.    Althou>,'h  ptdy^^amy  is  not  sUowed,  yet  on  eer- 
tain  fehlival  iiuy>  ttiey  pennit  the  pntmiscuous  inter- 
courK'  of  iho  !te\e!«.  They  arc  divided, after  the  manner 
1  of  the  llindQ.s  into  numerous  castes,  which  oppress  sos 
I  another.   They  profess  to  lie  worshippers  of  Ali,  bcQere 
I  in  tlie  trsnsmiination  of  muhi,  but  not  in  a  heaven  or 
hell.   TIk-v  are  friendly  to  ( "lirislians^and  oliM'ne  i>oni« 
I  of  their  feittivaJs  and  ccrcmoniea,  but  without  under- 
standing tlieir  meaning.  A  epiritual  head,<Jini  Ua^ 
dirootn  their  relipous  concerns,  and  trarels  among  ibem 
an  a  pntpbet.   The  ojiiuion,  formerly  current,  that  tWs 
sect  wen'  Syrian  Sabiaiii".  or  diseiph  h  of  St.  John.  liM 
Ijeeii  coniplelJ'ly  cxpliMletl  by  Niebuhr,  and  by  the  »C- 
countii  of  Kouaseau,  the  French  consul  at  Aleppo.— Bock. 
TheoL  ma.  a.  v.;  D'Uerbelot,  tmotluyt*  Orimlab, 
K.  r.   See  CnBteriAin  op  St.  Johk. 

Nassau,  until  the  recent  re-e'-taMinhment  of  the 
ncrman  I'.mpire  an  independent  duchy  of  (lemiany, but 
now  iMn^iitutiiig  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Trti-wian 
province  of  liesse-Nasaau,  is  situated  between  49^  i^' 
and  fiOOfiO'N.  tot, and  70 80^  and  sols' B  kq^  tt 
is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  )Isin  sad  tht 
Rhine,  the  1*rus!>ian-Rheni«h  provinces,  and  the  fiMWr 
grand-<luchy  of  Hesse;  on  the  ea«t  by  the  extinct  llf!« 
and  Frankfort  territories;  and  on  the  north  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia.  It  covers  an  area  of  Ini.-^  gqsm 
miles,  wttli  a  population  of  468,31 1  in  ISGfk  The  esaa* 
1  try  pooemee  very  great  ph>'rical  advsntsf;e«.  In  in 
southern  diMricts,  nearly  the  whole  <>(  it-  .nrta  it  coni- 
'  pied  by  the  Taiinus  ]Mountain8,  whose  bij;hes.t  p^iini.th* 
Great  Feldber;;,  ni tains  an  elevation  of  about  2750  feet. 
This  range  includes  within  ita  houndarim  the  fertile 
j  valleys  known  as  the  Rheingaa.  The  iwrtheru  part  of 
'  the  duchy  iiu  ludi  s  the  l>arren  highlands  of  the  WertsN 
wahl,  wliuM-  mir»t  considerable  peak,  the  SakbufgW 
I  lead,  is  nearly  2000  feet  high.  BcKidcs  (he  HhiDC  ttd 
the  Main,  which  ate  the  twundaiy  rivers,  Kaaua  b 
tnTened  from  east  to  weat  by  the  Lahn,  which  Im- 
comes  navif^hlc  at  Weilburp;,  and  i<i  nn^cntcd  by  tiM 
confluenoe  of  numerouii  other  i-lrenni»,  as  the  Weil 
Kni^.  Arir.  Hill,  Kllje.  The  product iveiios  .  f  (ho  h*! 
is  proved  by  the  excellent  quidity  of  the  uumeroiu  vcg- 
etabto  piodact%  which  include  corn,  hcnp>  flax,  toW- 
cov  vegetables,  and  fruit^  especially  grapes,  which  jidd 
some  of  the  best  of  Rhenish  wines.  In  the  man  MB- 
tainouK  di«trii  t^.  iron,  b  ad,  (v>p|ier,  and  wnne  ,«ilvcr  ire 
obtained,  also  much  goo*!  buiiding-»toiic,  nisrMo. 
coal;  the chkf mineral  wealth  is,  however,  derived  frcin 
the  numerous  qiringi^  which,  directly  indirectly, 
bring  the  province  a  clear  annual  gain  of  nearly  100^ 
dollars.  The  most  noted  of  theno  8priii^'>.  whi^'h  thrte 
are  more  than  one  hundred,  are  \Vic»tjadcn,  W'eillech. 
Langen  -  Schwalbach,  SchlangenlM^  Em,  FacUa^ 
Seltos,  Soden,  and  Geiinao. 

In  tracing  the  bbtory  nf  NasHm  to  itt  cariieit  oripa, 
we  find  that  the  districts  now  known  by  that 
;  were  anciently  occupiinl  by  the  Alleinnniii,  and  on  tiM 
subju^^ation  of  the  latter  |h(  [  U  hy  the  Franks  I»csm« 
incorporated  first  with  the  Frankisb,  and  next  with  th« 
Oennan  Empire.  AnMmg  the  varioaa  diieb  who  nifi 
themselves  lo  independent  power  in  thto  portion  of  Ike 
Frenkish  territories,  one  of  the  moat  inHuentislwasOW* 
of  I-aurenburg,  brother  of  kinc;  Conrad  I.  wh"  becsoM 
the  founder  nf  two  di*iim  t  lines  of  princes.  The  hea<t* 
of  these  lines  were  Walrain  and  Otio,  the  sons  of  foaJ»' 
Henry  I,  who,  in  1265,  divided  the  tond  between  tbcai. 
Walram  IT,  the  dder.waa  the  progenitor  ef  the  h««jj» 
of  I,aurenl)ur<»,  which,  towards  the  cU»ee  of  the  11* 
century,  owumed  its  present  lume  of  Nassau  from  d» 
name  of  its  chief  stronghold ;  while  Otio.  the  ytwnfff''. 
by  hu  manii^  with  the  heiiem  of  Gcidcrs,  foondMl 
the  Mae  ef  Kasaan-Ceidaw,  wheaa  toat  mato  reiMSS^*- 
tive  dtod  in  1488^  but  wMeb  alill  Nrvina  Iknagh  • 
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female  branch  in  the  family  uow  occupyiiiK  the  tbruiic 
of  I  he  Nethciiaiida.  This  junior  branch  of  ihe  house 
of  Nassau,  by  inhrritancc  fmm  a  ct)llatfral  representa- 
tive, acquir^  posseasiun,  in  iri44,  of  the  priiici|>ali(y  uf 
Orange;  and  since  that  |ieriud  the  representatives  of 
the  Otto  line  have  been  known  m  princes  of  Orange 
(•|.  v.).  The  Walram  hne,  which  in  12D'2  gave  an  em- 
)icmr  to  Germany  in  the  person  of  A<iulf  of  Naaaau,  was 
snbdiviilcd  by  the  descendants  of  that  prince  into  sev- 
eral branches,  until,  by  the  successive  extinction  of  the 
other  lines,  the  Nassau -Wcilburg  family,  which  last 
reigned  over  the  duchy,  was  left,  in  IHlij,  the  sole  heir 
and  representative  of  the  Walram  dynasty  in  (lermany. 
Nassau  was  declarcil  a  duchy  in  l«Ot>,  and  in  1817  duke 
William  granted  a  new  constitution;  but  during  the 
tirst  sittings  of  the  assembly  dissensitins  anise  l>etwceii 
the  ducal  government  and  the  people's  representatives, 
which  resulted  in  an  estrangement  of  ruler  and  ruled, 
ami  were  ncit  quii  ted  until  IKH.  In  1M3(3  Nassau  joined 
the  (icrman  /ollverein,  and  its  material  pro!>])eriiy 
thereafter  rapidly  develciped.  In  \Kid  the  la'^t  duke  of 
Nassau  camo  to  Ihe  throne  in  the  person  of  Adulphus 
William.  Ho  experienced  the  revulutionary  days  of 
IHtM,  but  remained  in  possession  of  his  territory  until 
l^iiti,  when  Pni-Hsia  deposed  him  because  of  his  alliance 
with  Austria.  He  is  uow  a  pensioner  uf  the  I'russian 
go\-emment, 

Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  people  of 
Nassau  at  a  very  early  date,  probably  during  the  [leriiHl 
of  Itcme's  world  rule,  after  its  em|>en>rs  had  become 
Christians.  The  presbyter  Lnbertius,  who  tlourbthed  in 
the  4th  century,  preached  in  these  domains;  but  no 
stronghold  was  made  here  for  Christianity  until  the 
days  of  UiMiiface  in  the  8th  century,  about  739.  In  the 
lUth  and  11th  centuries  many  churches  were  built  and 
Christianity  was  fortiticil  by  schools.  The  pc«>ple,  how- 
ever, were  but  poorly  educated,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the 
I{eformation  thU  country  was  far  brdiind  other  German 
territories.  About  1530  Nas.mu  det'lared  for  the  new 
faith,  and  in  1531  joined  the  Smalcal'l  league.  At 
tirat  decided  Lutherans,  the  Xass.iu  Protestants  grad- 
ually tumc<l  over  to  the  views  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  in  1582  the  theologians  ofNassau,  protesting  ogainst 
the  monster  Ubinuity  in  the  Fonn  of  Concord,  were  in- 
duced to  ado{tt  the  ll?idelberg  Catechism,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  relation  to  the  house  of  Orange,  Nassau 
was  brought  to  accept  the  ecclesiastical  system  which 
prevailed  in  the  Netlierland.i.  (See  Staiibing,  Kirchfn- 
u,  Rf/.-Gr*ch.  OranieH-Xttts.  l.umU  [Iladam,  I8IHJ; 
Hasc,"  Vh.  //uf.  p.  413.)  In  1817  the  Protestants  of  Nas- 
sau constituted  an  /■.'cunyrlicitl  Unitrd  Churc/i,  and  a 
the»iIogical  »<^raiiury  is  supporte<l  at  Herlxmi,  where  all 
who  look  lowanU  the  ministry'  are  obliged  u>  s|>end  one 
year  after  finishing  a  university  curriculum.  Nearly 
half  the  population  of  Nassau  belonir  to  tlie  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  un- 
der the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Limburg. 
who  i.H  &<isiste<l  by  a  txiard  of 
commissioners,  locate^l  at  Klt- 
vilHon  Ihe  Khine.  There  are 
also  about  HIJOO  persons  who  be- 
long to  the  Jewi-<h  and  other 
perauasiims.  Ample  provisions 
are  made  in  the  territory  for 
popular  education,  in  further- 
ance of  which  there  arc  u\*- 
wards  of  700elemontary  .HchiMil.H, 
with  about  1(HX»  teachers  l<» 
normal  schools,  a  gymnaxium. 
various  training,  |)olytechni«-, 
military',  and  other  educational 
institutions.  See  Vogel,  /U- 
ickreib.  d.  //rrzofft/i.  Sotmu 
(Wicsb.  1843-44);  "Schliephake, 
<it*c/t.  r.  Sauau  fib.  18G4-70, 
3  voLs.  8vo). 


Natal,  a  British  colony,  and  noted  seat  of  an  Angh 
can  bishopric,  is  situated  on  the  8<^>uth-ea»t  coast  of  Af 
rica,  about  84)U  miles  east-norlh-eaHt  of  the  (.Vi|tc  of  (looil 
Hope,  l»etwe«n  the  29th  and  31st  [larallels  of  south  lati- 
tude. Its  north-eastern  boundary  is  the  Tugcla, or  BuflTa- 
lo  Kiver,  which  divides  it  from  Zululand,  and  its  south- 
westeni  boundary  is  the  I'mzimculu,  separating  it  from 
KalTraria  proper.  A  lofty  and  rugged  range  of  moun- 
tains, calknl  the  Quathlamlui,  or  Urakenberg,  divides  it 
from  the  Free  State  and  Itasutuland,  and  it  contains  a 
weU-defnie»l  area  of  aUmt  U!,145  s<|uarc  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  (Miriiamentary  accounts  of  1H72,  with 
a  |M*pulatioii  of  2i><),3.V2,  of  whom  17,821  are  whites,  and 
5227  Indian  coolies,  the  remainder  being  natives  of  the 
soil,  calleil  Zulus,  or  Zulu-Kal!irs  (see  Kakfiils),  rem- 
nants of  the  different  tribes  which  originally  occupictl 
the  territory,  but  by  (wrsccutiun  and  warfare  were  dis- 
|)ersed,  and  only  came  together  again  since  the  Ikitish 
occupation  of  Natal. 

//islory.  —  The  region  now  forming  the  col(»ny  ol 
Natal  derives  its  name  {\attilu  Jemi)  from  its  l)cing 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  Christ mas-<Lty,  1497. 
It  was  visited  and  favorably  re|H>rte<l  u[>on  towards  the 
cU>sc  of  the  17th  century,  and  later  by  Uaropier,  Wood* 
]{ogers,  and  several  Dutch  navigators.  SubsequeniU 
a  Dutch  expedition  purchased  the  territ4>ry  from  some 
native  chiefs.  Its  colonization  was  not  fairly  projected, 
however,  until  about  1822,  when  it  was  visited  by  sev- 
eral white  traders  from  the  Caj>c,  who  found  the  coun- 
try ill  |>o«scs9ion  of  the  Zulu  chief  Chako,  who  ruled 
in  a  most  sanguinary  manner  over  all  the  tribes,  from 
Ihe  Umzimculu  to  the  St,  Lucia  Kiver,  He  was  killed 
and  siiccecdeil  by  his  brother  Dingaan  in  18:}8;  but  the 
latter  having  treacherously  raurdcre*!  a  parly  of  emi- 
grant Duicli  Boers,  who  had  paid  him  a  friendly  visit 
by  invitation  to  buy  land,  he  was  atlnckctl  and  finally 
deslroycd  by  the  lioern,  who  at  that  time  had  emigrat- 
ed from  ('ape  (Colony  in  largo  numbers,  ami  who  made 
his  brother  Panda  paramount  chief  in  his  steail,  and 
then  settled  themselves  down  in  the  country  as  his 
lords  and  masters.  The  British  government,  liowcver. 
now  interfered;  and  after  a  severe  stniggle  on  the  part 
of  the  Boers,  the  country  was  formally  pmclaimed  a 
British  colony  on  May  12,  1843,  since  which  lime  it 
has  progressetl  very  salihfactorily,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come one  of  the  moxt  valuable  depondencios  of  the 
British  crown  on  the  Afri(y»n  mnlineiit.  Natal  is  gov- 
erned by  n  lieutenant-governor,  nominally  subordinate 
to,  although  really  independent  of,  the  governor  of  the 
Cape,  and  has  recently  received  a  const  it  iititin  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Cape  Colony.  Munici|>al  insti- 
tutions have  been  granted  to  the  princi|)al  towns. 

Cliinittf,  rtc.—TUi:  r«iast  region,  extending  alwut  t wen- 
ty-tive  miles  inLiiul,  is  highly  fertile,  and  has  a  climate 
almost  troj»ical,  though  jierfcctly  hcalthv.    Sii^'ir,  iNif- 
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fee,  indigo,  nmw-root,  gingrr,  tobacco,  uid  cotton  UuiTC 
tmazin^ily,  and  the  piiie-a|>|>1<<  ripons  in  the  open  air  with 
vi  ry  little  c-uUivatimi.  Ttsc  iiiiilljiiitl  t«  rrao<-  in  more  tit 
for  the  cereals  aiul  usual  Luri>|>tflii  »tii]>"<,  while  on  the 
bigher  plateau,  alon;;  the  foot  of  (he  m<>unlaiii«,  are  im- 
menie  tracts  of  the  finest  |»astur«ge  fur  cattle  and  abcep. 
Oodi  copper,  inm,  md  other  minertla  are  Ibund  in 
Mvcnl  pUccB;  and  there  no  dnuht  when  the  f^reat 
moimtain-ran^  is  properly  explnreil  that  it  will  be 
riiuiid  vtn-  rich  in  mintTal  wciilili.  Siiu-i'  the  ilis'civcrj- 
of  diamonda  near  the  Vaal  Hirer,  large  and  Talo^le 
ftema  of  thia  class  have  been  exported  tlWMlgll  BatiL 
The  climate  b  \-er>'  aalubriuus ;  the  thenoometer  imngcM 
between  tXP  am!  88^,  but  the  heat,  even  in  nummer,  is 
l^cl'lo^l  i>;>[trr-^-i\ c.  The  mean  Irnijx  rntnrr  at  I'ii  tcr- 
maritzburg,  the  capital,  is  SJt-  aU>v<'  thnt  of  l'a|M'  Town. 
Tlw irimcr begins  in  April  and  ends  in  September;  the 
avmifB  0MDb«r  of  nioy  dajn  being  tbiitecn.  In  the 
Buinncr  veason  th«  tbondcr-etonns  are  Terj'  frequent 
and  severe.  The  annual  rninfall  on  the  coast  i*  alioiit 
thirty-two  incln  s.  Inlaixl,  it  varic?*  a  tjood  deal  in  dif- 
ferent (littricK,  and  is  (greatest  in  summer.  The  aoulh- 
cast  is  the  prcTailing  wind  here  in  tbe  aumnier  months^ 
at  in  Cfepe  Oolonjr.  Oecarionally  tbe  tiraoeo  fnm  tb« 
north-we»t  isfelt,  wbicb  gananOgrtendBatca  faintlnni- 

der-#^torro. 

The  natives  (»f  Natal,  Ixlouf^ing  to  the  same  ethno- 
logical family  as  tbc  Kaffirs,  are  split  up  into  numerous 
pd^  trib«^  each  tribe  having  n  diief  of  ila  own,  who» 
lltnrevar,  is  amenable  to  British  authority.  Constant 
jealoosies  and  animosities*  exist  among  these  tribe^sand 
iiothin;j  but  fcnr  of  tlic  IJriti.«h  g«ventment  prevents 
them  from  destroying  each  other.  The  greater  part  of 
tile  nadvca  in  tUa  «olaiij  dwdl  on  locations  assigned 
them  by  government,  and  over  each  location  is  placed 
a  white  magistrate,  to  keep  onler,  to  collect  the  annoal 
tax,  which  is  seven  shillin;,"-  |k  r  hut,  settle  their  nu- 
meroos  disputes,  etc.  When  ca)«e«  presented  by  the 
natives  arc  not  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  njagistratcs, 
they  have  tbc  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  cnlnny.  These  Zubit  of  Natal  are  a 
past'irnl  i"  ii]il< ,  auil  <li!«inrliniHl  to  piir-iiits, 
yet  under  the  intlucnce  of  the  Urilisli  they  have  exten- 
aivdly  engaged  in  tliem,  and  are  bat  developing  the 
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reaooroes  of  the  ooontiy.  Tbej  are  tnnted  by  the 
Earopeam,  and  even  fimned,  except  by  the  Boen. 

Evangt-Uziilvyn. — 'Miicli  lin-i  Wvn  <I<mf'  fnr  the  civili- 
zation of  the  natives  of  .Natal.  .V.s  onrly  a»  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  IVuinl  for  Forcij;n  Miarioot 
oommeoced  to  preach  Christ  to  then,  but  the  severe 
peneentiona  whiek  aH  Snrepeane  eaibred  until  the  Brit- 
ish made  Natal  a  colonial  possession  prevented  all  mic- 
ccsaful  prr>pa(;ation  of  the  Christian  fnith  f.ir  a  lini^-  lime. 
.\fter  the  colonial  e>t;ilili-liin(  iit  i  f  Natal  tlie  \Ve^leya:l» 
went  out  in  force,  and  greatly  promoted  the  work  inau- 
gtirated  by  the  .Vmericiw  M iasionaiy  Society agotSb who 
continued  their  labors  with  renewed  vigor,  and  to  this 
day  remain  in  that  field.  In  1W5  the  Norwepan  Mis- 
sionary S.x  irty  S4  i:i  Iier  niis-ifumries  tn  thi^  tctriten. 
and  in  1H47  H<  rlin  missionaries  aii^menttnl  the  already 
strong  force  of  Christian  workers.  Another  (lenaMiaH^ 
aionaiy  aocie^,  that  of  Uennannibui)|^  in  HaaoffO'tMt 
helpent  in  18M,  and  soon  fbnnd  Kveral  atathm  whmai 
to  preach  rhrist.  Si  ill  more  recently  missions  in  Naul 
were  founded  by  the  Anglican  establishment,  thmugh 
the  agency  of  the  now  worll-rcnowned  rationalist,  lasbop 
Goleoso,  in  1858.  Uis  effortt  eecwred  much  intaicit  te 
Natal,  Hid  eansed  it  to  bo  nwde  a  dioeeae,  and  he  hfaa- 

self  liecame  it's  fiipf  rintendent  in  Hi*  licp.arltirc 

friMU  the  ortluxiox  faith  ransiMl  liis  removal ;  Iml  lie  ciiil 
continues  bis  interest  in  e<pli«iiinl  niiiv-iunar}-  labors  how- 
ever inconsistent  hia  efforts  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  fidtb  may  eecm  with  hia  avowed  theorjr  «f 
Scripture  interpretation.  Verj*  recently  the  Missionaiy 
Society  of  the  Reforme<l  Church  of  Holland  has  e»t»l>- 
lisheil  -e\  rral  vini inn*,  nnd  :i  i*  nlM>  meetiiif;  willi  miifli 
ancceKs  in  spreading  Christianity  among  the  ZiUus.  Tbc 
American  miasian,  which  is  served  chiefly  by  Fmbjr- 
taiian  and  Congregational  ministeia,  in  1870  miintaiafd 
nineteen  stations  and  ont-stations,  with  twelve  dnmll* 
ts,  and  about  five  hniKlred  native  memlKix  Ttie  KV 
man  Catholics  also  labor  in  Natal  in  foree,  anil  main- 
tain a  bishopric  Aside  from  conversions  which  have 
beat  effected,  the  nativca  are  not  only  heaefilcd,  at 
least  indirectly,  in  their  monli,  bat  thdr  mental  «■!• 
tivation  has  lKe:i  ^rreatly  improved.  School*  »fe 
numerous  and  well  patronized.  In  1870  there  wtrc 
seventy-nine  seh(M>ls  sustained  by  the  British  cuUxiial 
government,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1<97  papik; 
beaidca  a  la^  nwnber  of  exedlent  achoela  mafaiiaiaHl 
by  the  missionaries  in  (Hffcrent  parts  of  the  ronnliy, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  .Vroericaii  mi»>ino 
wIkhiI*  in  tlie  coast  range,  and  tho.<H>  of  the  Clmrili  "f 
England,  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  of  the  Free-Church  of 
Scotland.  The  colonial  schools  are  under  the  ceatnl 
of  a  superintendent  of  education,  and  Natal,  it  is  laid  bj 
those  who  are  competent  eye-witnessea,  boasts  a  snperisr 
Bchofd  system.  See  Mnnn,  Tht  Cnhinij  o  f  Sutnl  (I/>n<l. 
IHCO);  Muire,  Thr  lintiih  Col. ,'/ Sn'tal  {m^'.*):  (iwu't 
Zululand,  or  Lift  umowj  the  /.ulu-Kaffirt  of  Sutitl  atd 
ZuUtlmd  (Phila.  1866,  12mo),  especially  valaabk  on 
mission  woHc  np  to  IMO;  Chapman,  TVmb  is  tis  /*■ 
trrior  .>/  Son'},  A  frica  fl/.nd.  1868.2  vola.  «v«)).  ^til  1, 
ch.  i  S4|. ;  (irundeaiann,  MUtiimf-AlUis,  pU  i,  §  Id;  ksa^ 
comb,  Cydt'p.  of  .Vmioiu,  s.  v. ;  Tkt  Qytn 
(London),  v.  L  iviii,  art.  L  (J.  H. W.) 

Natkl  days,  a  name  applied  in  eariy  i 
InnL'nrif^,  e>|KeialIy  in  mnrryndn^jies  and  funerary 
si'rijiiion?,  not  only  to  the  natural,  hut  also  to  the  spirit* 
ual  liirih.  S<c  N.vt.m,itia.  The  term  was  rImi  ii><'«1  in 
many  ways,  thus:  (I)  Natale$  rpiitopalus,  the  days  of 
a  bbbop's  ordination,  obeer^'ed  as  an  annual  fe«tival  (2) 
Satatu  Chruti,  day  of  our  Lord's  birth  (ChraUMi^ 
Sec  ClIHlSTMAS.  (8)  \iitale*  marfynm,  annlvenariia 
of  the  martjTS;  their  sufferings  and  cir.nth  being  called 
their  nativity.  {Commemorations  of  mdrit/rM  may  be 
traced  back  to  an  early  dale.  The  feasta  of  the  Inno- 
oentaandof  tbeMaoMbecawereockbated  betoetbs 
time  of  Chrraoatom.  See  MAKrrm,  Fkonvata  or 


Tiiic)    (4")  XatnUs  u 


I.  the  two  annual  days  kfpt 


in  mcmor}'  of  the  fwuudatiou  of  the  two  great  citii% 
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I'omo  an<l  Conffantinople.  (o)  S'ltafr-t f^miiui,  hi  mem- 
ory i>f  the  cm|>fn>r'!<  birih<lay,  and  (t>)  .Vaf<i/».»  impr- 
rii,  in  mcmury  of  hi*  iiiaugiiratiun.  Ordiiiar}*  birth- 
days were  forUdd«a  to  be  celebnUed  in  Lent.  (7)  A'a- 
laiSbMNeiii,theTfaaNda)rof  Eaiter.  (8)1lMchqriir 
baptism  was  al»o  callfHl  \atiritas  tpiriluatit.  Sec  Eadie, 
Kctles.  ( yV'f/).  n.  V. ;  Hin^ham,  A  ntufuitie*  of  the  Ckru~ 
linn  rfnirr/i.  ii.  1  l-'l,  1 17(1 ;  A^cliliacli.  Kinhen-I^s. 
iv,  UiMi;  Kiddle,  rAriViV/n  Aniit/uilits  (w*  Index);  Sie- 
gel,  Ckriitl.  Altrrthuntrr  («cc  \w\cx  in  vol.  Hv- 
lii^v,  I>uiu>tttuure  dft  Antiijuitf>,  ».  v.  Naialp. 

Natale  (Latin  XatulU),  Ik..omm(>,  a  Spaiiirth  Jes- 
uit, was  born  at  Majtirca  in  15U7.  An  iutitnate  friend 
ef  Ignatius  Umdm  h»  enteicd  the  Sodttf  of  Jeius 
in  October,  1515.  Afker  bavin^  ezcetited  aeveral  eom- 

inis!(i.>n*  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  Africa,  aixl  in 
Sicily.  Ik-  i"*tal>lishe(i  at  Messina  a  coUepe,  in  which  he 
taught  ihc.il.tjjy  anil  Hehrew  frum  l.'».')2.  He  was 
afterwards  cbaigcil  by  the  founder  of  bis  order  to  pro- 
mulgate in  Sieiljr.  Vmtugii,  and  Spain  the  constitutions 
of  the  iocicty.  Xov.  1,  Ib'A,  he  was  made  vicar->ren- 
eral  to  Ignatius  I^>yola.  Po^ic  Julius  III  (k-<ii;;nated 
Natale  in  the  foUotvinf;  year  to  accompany  (srdinal 
Morooe,  legate  of  the  holy  chair,  to  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg. June  19, 1SS8,  after  harbig  declined  the  cbief 
command  of  the  »>ciety,  which  \\■al^  given  t"  Lainer^he 
was  nominated  ax-'i'taiit  for  (iermany  and  France,  and 
undertook  in  tlie  iiitrrcNt  of  the  order  M'vcrnl  mi^inna 
to  Spsia  under  Philip  II.  In  March,  loGt!,  ho  ener- 
getically auataiued  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  the 
rights  of  the  Church  and  of  the  holy  chair,  and  on  hia  i 
return  to  Rome  solicited,  as  vicar-{;eneral  of  Francis  ' 
IJor^ia.  the  coiiiinnalitin  of  the  Order  of  li^natius  from 
(.iregory  XII 1.  At  Ia«t  he  Ftjunt  several  years  in  Flan- 
dem,  where  he  (^■■•iim  rrated  bin  time  to  the  work  by  wliich 
he  is  principally  known,  and  which  is  much  sought 
after  by  amateun  for  the  engravings  with  which  it  is 
ornamento'l.  He  died  «t  Home  April  3,  l^HO.  Uh 
principal  work  is,  Adnotaiionei  tt  medUiitiows  in  F.ran- 
gdia  fUa  in  tacrotancto  nuua  tacrijicio  Mo  anno  le- 
fUHhtTf  eum  eonumkm  LvQ»gtliorum  ameordaiUia  kiilo- 
rim  ntiffriuai  niffkimtL  AeeettU  tt  index  AstforAm 
tpsam  KcanfftHritm  in  onllnftn  (rmpori.*  ritir  Chritd 
dittrihii'-m  (.\ntw.  \WX\,  fol..  entjraved  title,  f/Jj  pagc«). 
This  w  ork,  of  whk  h  I  he  price  is  htill  very  high,  is  orna- 
mented with  153  platesi  engrave«l  u[M>n  copper  by  Je- 
rome brothers,  Wierix,  and  C'ollaert,  from  designs  hf 
Martin  dc  Vo»  and  Ikrnanlin  Pas^ri.  These  engrav- 
ingis  copied  and  ensjraveil  u|M>n  steel,  have  served  to 
illustrate  a  17'  ./r  wm  /'/u I.y  iilibot  BrifsiMtt  (Paris, 
IHbA.  2  vols.  fuL),  at  the  head  of  which  is  found  a  no- 
tice of  Natalis  and  an  explanation  of  the  engravings: — 
SckoUm  im  Coaslitutiimu  tl  Ihchmttiont*  mncti  Patrit 
mutri  fgiuUnHadnumUiiimt*  pro  tiiperioribut  (preserved 
in  ^IS.  form  in  the  lilirary  of  the  Jesuits  at  Roow).  8ce 
iluvfer,  .\'oue.  biog,  O'ciMru/r,  a.  V. 

NatRll,  Carlo^  called  //  GmrdoUt^  tA  Italian 

painter  anil  architect  who  devoted  himself  llfgely  to 
aacred  fiulijeei.%  \Mis  horn  at  (  reiiioija  alnjut  1590.  He 
studietl  tuecessively  under  Andna  .Mainardi  and  (iuido 
Jteui ;  atul  aubsequeiilly  resided  during  a  number  of 
years  at  Rome  and  GcnM,  ubiarvlag  aU  AM  was  most 
Taluable,  and  exerting  hit  own  lalmiH  in  the  art. 
Among  hi^  best  paintings  is  hu  8t.  Frtmeeaea  Rommia, 
ill  til'  .  liiiri  li  nf  S.  lii»mondo  at  Cn-monn,  whii  li  I.an/.i 
ranks  above  mediocrity.  Nalali  d.d  not  execute  nmny 
woriss  in  painting,  bciog  principally  devoted  to  archi- 
tcetarau  His  edifices  arc  prinopally  at  Gommi  and 
Crcnona;  but  bom  of  tbom  m  mantioiMd.  II«  vria 
living  in  1688.  8atSpaouu,Bi^NiU.i^lUFimArt*, 

Natall,  FntnoMCO,  a  painter  who  devoted  him- 
self mostly  to  sacred  art,  was  the  brother  of  Giuseppe, 
whose  style  he  adopted,  and  whom  he  nearly  approach- 
ed, and  even  surpassed  in  dignity.  He  executed  many 
woci»  on  a  large  scale  for  the  churches  in  Lombardy 


and  Ttivany.  He  \\ii<^  also  much  employcsi  at  the 
courts  of  the  iluki  s  nt  Ma-txa,  Hudena,  and  Parma,  in 
whi>  h  Intlrr  city  lie  died  in  i7S8k    Bm  BfOUUK,  Wtf, 

hisf.  '[t'lh''  Fin'-  A  r(<.  ii,  Oi'.t. 

Natali,  Gio.  Battista,  nn  Italian  [>ainter  and 
architect,  the  son  of  Carlo  Natali,  devoted  himself  to 
secular  and  religious  subjects.  lie  was  lioin  at  Cremotw 
about  16S0,'and  was  bstnieted  in  both  arts  by  his  fe- 

ther,  and  afterwanls  went  to  Rome  for  improvement, 
where  he  pur<ue<l  his  tstudies  under  P.  da  (  Virtona.  On 
returning:  tu  Cn mipna  he  was  em[iliiye<l  t'"ir  the  c  hur.  li- 
es, and  established  a  school  of  painting  u|m'U  the  prin- 
ciples of  Cortons,  although  without  many  followers. 
There  is  a  large  i»aintlng  by  him  in  the  l*redieatori  dis- 
playing some  skill,  reiirescnting  the  Ilaly  Patriartk 
'"iniiny  hrntii  iil  which  Lanzi  savs  is  iMt  un- 

worthy of  a  follower  of  Cortono.  As  an  architect, 
none  of  his  works  are  mentioned.  He  dic^l  about  ITOOl 
See  SjKMiiuT,  JUi)^.  Ilift.  of  the  Fini-  I  r•^«.  ii.  *'oO. 

ITatali,  OiUMppe,  an  eminent  [>aiiHer  of  sacred 
and  aaodar  ait,  was  bom  at  Ca-vtl  Maggiore,  in  the 
Crcmoneas  tMl^lMjr,  in  1652.  Accntdii^  to  Zaist,  poiK 
ses.sing  a  natural  genius  for  the  art,  be  went  to  Rome, 

uotwiihstanding  the  op|>osiiion  of  his  father;  and  from 
thence  to  U»)logna,  where  he  assiduously  studied  the 
works  of  Dentone,  CoUmna,  and  Mitdii,  the  most  fa- 
mous perspective  and  architectural  painters  of  the  age. 
He  ilomrished  predsdy  at  the  period  wbidi  the  aicM* 

teetiirnl  painters  i('ii-i<ler  the  happiest  for  thdr  ait. 
Lm/.i  says,  "  He  funin-d  a  style  at  once  praiseworthy  for 
the  grandeur  and  U  auty  of  the  architecture,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  ornamental  parts  judiciously  introduced. 
He  gmtilka  the  eye  by  presenting  thooe  views  which 
arc  the  most  charming,  and  gives  it  repose  by  distribu- 
ting them  at  just  distances.  In  his  grotesques  he  re- 
tains ituK  h  I'f  the  antique,  shunning  nil  useless  exhibi" 
tions  of  mudcni  foliages,  and  varying  the  painting  from 
time  to  time  with  small  Iandseip«k  The  softness  and 
harmony  of  his  tints  elicited  great  cnniMiiMlation."  Kap 
talis  found  abundant  employment,  and  deeonrted  many 

churches  nnil  public  edifice-.  He  aho  executed  a  gn'at 
manv  oil  paintings,  which  were  in  the  highest  repute. 
He  «'lied  in  1722.  flee  SpoHwr,  JKty.  HiO.  ^tke  Flm 

Art*,  ii,  Co;i. 

Natalia,  a  term  used  in  the  early  Church  for  the 
daya  on  which  martyrdom  was  suffered  by  some  of  her 
ntuib«r,aa  if  they  were  Itiitbdaysi  and  just  as  the  hea- 
thens used  to  have  ftstivities  on  nODonUn  days,  so 

these  early  Chri-'tians  u-ed  to  cdeboita  aanually  such 
birthdays  of  martyrs  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  ihe 
graves  of  the  departed  were  visiti-il,  and  oftcr  a  time 
festivities  were  allowed,  ties  Uase,  Ch,  Uisttny,  p.  68. 
Sea  alsn  NATAum. 

lISKfeAllSTBBTllMIDOTUir.  SMTRWDOmM. 

Natalia  (Xoki.),  Alexander,  a  .!iMin;:uI-hriI  Ro» 
man  Catholic  thts>logiaii.  w  Ikith  .ii  1;  ut  n  .Ian.  1'.',  IG39. 
He  studied  at  first  in  the  D'lniini.  jui  >.  liiml  ni'  Ills  native 
city,  and  joined  that  order  in  May,  165&.  11  loients 
having  attiMtied  lha  attentkn  of  his  aapariofs,  be  was 
<^>nt  to  Paris,  where  he  first  studied,  then  taught,  th^ 
ology,  and  rcceive<l  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1675.  Col- 
bert appointed  him  t'l  wriir  a  history  of  the  I'hurcli, 
and  in  consojuencc  he  published  in  1677  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Seltcta  kutoria  tcclftiitsticm  capita  et  in  U>M 
eju*dem  intignia  dtMterUttkmtt  kktorkm^  crMw,  iog- 
malicee,  the  twenty-fourth  and  but  volume  of  wbidi 
appeared  in  liW<i.  It  extends  down  to  the  clos^'  of  tin 
Onmcil  <'l  I'reiii,  II  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  (ial* 
licanism.  learnedly,  but  in  a  drj',  scholastic  style.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Jlittoria  eedetituiica  Vttei-is  iVi»> 
riquf  TVstonMNff  (Paris,  1699;  Lueca,1754;  Bingen-oo> 
the-lihine.  ITH.'j-l'^O,  one  of  the  tiM-^t  important  works 
of  the  (iallican  school,  but  the  charai  !<  r  of  which  is  more 
dogmatic  and  polemic  than  historical.  The  free,(iallican 
qurit  of  this  woric  caused  it  to  be  condemned  by  pope 
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Inooeent  XI,  who  Igr  •  bull  of  July  13, 1684,  furbade 
tbe  imkUbk  «f  VitamAi  wmfcs  umlcr  penalty  of  excom- 
munication. Natalii,  however.  <Uil  not  Ktnct,  but  d«*- 
fcudcd  his  work,  ami  it  was  tiimlly  withdrtkn  fwm  iho 
Index  hy  pope  Ik-iiedii  i  XIII.  In  ITnt'i  Natalit  Ihm  arise 
provincUl  of  his  order.  Kit  si;;ht  U^^an  to  fail  him  in 
1712,  and,  becoming  entirely  l>tind,  he  wu  obliged  to 
discontinue  hi«  labors.  He  died  in  the  convent  of  the 
Jacobins  at  Pariis  Au<;.  21, 1724.  His  principal  works, 
LK,>i(l!>.  the  al"ivr,  nn\  Tfieoluf/iti  lUtgmatitn  it  vmrttlU 
{yai'i&iWSi,  170;;,  I7i;<,  \~i(>X  \  ■.—Prir<Tpta  el  rnjttUr  ad 
pradtealWV*  rtrbi  divini  iiij'onnamht : — Krpotitto  Ute- 
raUt  et  moralis  (S.  S.  Evangclionim),  etc  (cdilio  noris- 
rima,  Paris,  1769,  2  volau  4to),  etc.  See  Hmog,  Beal- 
F.ncijU(ipii<li'\  x,  'tl'l  wi-;  Mushrim,  F.cch.  f.  ///.<  voL  ii; 
Ilaiic,  Ch.  Hist.  [1.  H:  St  haff.  Ilitt.  Chtittian  Ch.  i,  18; 
Ila^cnbach,  IlUt.  Dodr.  ii,  IIW,  'Jor»;  Ch.  Urmrmbnincer, 
1862,  p.  35 ;  BMiol/itca  .Sacra,  vii,  59.    (J.  1 1.  W.) 

Natalia,  Ceecilius,  is  the  name  of  the  {M>r»<in 
who  maintains  the  cause  of  paganism  in  tlie  dialogue 
of  Minucius  FeHx  entitled  Octariuf.  Sec  MisK  irs. 
Various  conjectures  hare  been  made  as  to  who  this 
Natalis  was,  but  there  are  no  auffident  data  for  decid- 
ing the  quesdon.— Smith,  Did.  Gredt  and  Roman  Biog. 
and  .\fy thai,  ii,  1112. 

NataliSi  Mictaaol,  a  Flemish  engraver  and  etu- 
dent  of  aaeied  ait,  waa  bom  at  Liege  about  1589.  Aller 

nriiuiririf:  the  elements  of  ilcsi;;!!  utid*  r  .Tl>.^I•1liI^  Saiid- 
rars,  lie  vi^-ited  AiUwer|>,  and  htuditd  engraving  under 
Chark'-s  Malli  ry.  From  thence  he  went  to  Home,  and 
adopted  tbe  style  of  (Jomclius  Uloenuert,  which  be  ful- 
■kim  with  aome  ancceee.  Ha  engraved  a  nunber  of 
plates  after  tbe  great  Italian  rnaaten;  alao  a  part  of  the 
plates  in  tbe  Giustiniani  Gaiter^',  in  concert  with  Reg- 
nier  Pentyn,  Theodore  Mathatn,  niid  others.  On  re- 
turning to  Flanders  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  be 
Raided  some  time.  Uis  pbites  are  executed  with  the 
ivcff  in  a  free,  o{H!n  style,  but  are  deficient  in  taste, 
lie  drawing  i.s  frequently  incorrect,  and  the  effect  is 
usually  cold  and  hea\ y.  I  n!  strokes  are  clear  antl 
regular,  and  be  bandied  the  burin  with  gnat  iacilily. 
His  portraits  are  hia  best  p«uductions.  A  li^t  of  his 
principal  plates  is  given  in  Spooncr'a  JHeg,  Uiit. »/  ific 
FmeArU,u,m. 

Natalitia,  i.  c.  natal  days  of  the  .-^nints.  Terlul- 
lian  and  other  ancient  writcra  lue  the  words  natcditia 
and  nataUt  in  speaking  of  martyrs,  not  nacaidng  their 
natural  birth,  but  their  nativity  to  a  glorious  crown  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  See  above,  N.\t.\t.  Days.  In 
this  sense,  Tertnllinn  8ay»  St.  Paul  w.ts  imni  by 
a  new  nativity  at  Home,  because  he  suffered  martyrdom 
itoc  Ho  explains  it  on  the  ground  that  the  death 
of  a  nuutyr  ia  not  pn>pei}y  a  deitth,  but  an  codlcfla  life ; 
for  the  sue  of  which  aD  things  are  to  be  endured,  and 
death  itM-lf  to  be  despiiH-d.  S«  e  Tt  rluUian,  De  Cor.  Mil, 
cap.  3 ;  UUationtt  pro  defuuctis,  pro  natalUiit,  annua 
die  facimus;  Cone,  Laod.  can.  51,  Moprvpwv  ytv't^\ta  ; 
Ambnae,  Horn.  70;  fitnghau,  itntj^aftsaa  qfthe  Chri*- 
tim  CSIareft.  ii,  Illll  t  Wateott,  Saend  A  rdbeob^,  s.  v. 

Natanaohn,  Jo^ei-ii  S.ii  u  a  ralibi  of  note,  was 
born  in  tbe  year  1808.  He  received  a  strictly  religious 
•dneatkm  in  eooftmity  with  the  traditions  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  even  as  a  youth  showed  great  mental  ability 
and  rare  diligence.  When  hardly  nineteen  years  of 
ngc  he  composed,  ti»ppther  with  hi-<  !  r  it licr-in-l.ns ,  iIk 
deceased  Marcus  Wolf  iHUingcr,  a  Icarncil  work  culilled 
W\  ^l^n,  novellaa  en  the  Talnudical  treatiae  BfAa 
Kama  (Lemberg,  1S2)<).  which  at  the  time  r<  (  rived  the 
highest  acknowlciigment  fnitn  raliliiiiit  al  scholars.  He 
finally  entered  the  rabbinate,  not  for  enjoyment,  but 
ntheir  to  devote  himself  xcalonsly  to  rabbioio  studies. 
Indeed  he  spent  hia  whole  life  in  tbe  study  of  rabbinic 
lore,  the  fruit  of  which  were  several  lennied  works^  w  ^ 

BTi**?  rin''«a  (Wilna,  1889):— Ciiaa  *,5^,  comments 
upon  the  oiach  Ch^im  (the  Jewish  ritual),  in  two 


parts  (Lemberg,  1832-37):  —  0  cn  r:n:n,  critical 
notes  on  tbe  Talmud,  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the 
Talmud  (Slobuta,  1K21-30;  Vienna,  18;>J  ^tic-nCJ^ 
Ottbx,  comments  upon  Alfasi's  Sr/er  ka-Uahichtih,  pub- 
lishe<l  with  Alfaai's  work  and  commentaries  (I're.'-Uug, 
18;i6).  When  in  the  yi  ar  lM*t  rdigious  disputen  be- 
gan in  the  Jewish  community  of  Lemberg,  he  aided 
with  the  oonaervatires,  but  when  the  strife  beeans 
more  intcnaa  and  reckless,  he  withdrew  from  all  par- 
ticifiation  tn  the  matter,  and  devnte<l  bis  time  to  Kiutlv. 
From  all  parts  of  the  world  the  most  dit!ii  iilt  i|ii<-iiMi  < 
were  sent  to  him.  Being  oonsidereil  the  highest  aiiihnr- 
ity  in  ritual  questions,  his  opinion  waaaonght  for  fnim 
afar  oft  In  the  year  1858  Katanaohn  was  i^pouited  to 
the  rabblabtp  of  Lemberg,  which  poaition  be  hdd  eali 
bis  death.  :Marrh  3,  lH7.'"i.  Si-o  Fllrst,  BiU.  Jud.  iii,B 
«q.;  Jtu  ish  Mtstmgtr,  New  York,  1876.    (,B.  I'.) 

Nataph.   See  SrAtm 

NatatOritun  (a  stcimming-plact),  a  term  used  Iqr 
some  writeia  when  describing  the  bapiistciy.— FtfNi* 
Eeda,  Dkt.t  Bbgham,  Auliquitio  of  Ikt  CkriiHm 

Church,  ii,  310. 

Na'tban  (Heb.  Nathan',  '^ri,  given,  I  e.  fayGed; 
Sept.  Na^av,  but  in  the  later  books  Nadav,  and  M  Jo> 

sephus,  A  lit.  vii,  3,  3;  but  NaSrtii'a  of  the  prnphd^ 
.1  lit,  vii,  1,  1,  etc.),  the  name  of  five  or  six  men. 

1.  The  eleventh  in  descent  from  Judah,  being  tlw 
son  of  Attai  and  father  of  Zabad  (i  Chron.  ii,  36> 
15.t'.  post  1812. 

2.  An  eminent  Hebrew  prophet  in  the  rripi<  i  f  Dt- 
vid  and  Solomon.  If  the  expression  "  tirM  oiid  hsi,"'  in 
2  Chron.  ix,  29,  is  to  l>c  taken  literally,  he  nni<t  Iisvo 
lived  late  into  tbe  life  of  Solomon,  in  which  csm  be 
must  have  been  oonsidenbly  jronnger  than  Daviii  M 
any  r-ste  be  M-ems  to  have  Wen  the  youiiirrr  ofttetM 
prophets  who  accompanie<l  him.  and  may  In'  I'onHdeiid 
as  the  latest  direct  ri  jire.->eiilativi'  I'f  the  s-cliooN  uf  .Sara- 
ueL  A  Jewish  tradition  mentioned  by  Jcn>nie  (U^. 
J /lb.  on  1  Sara,  xvii,  IS)  identifies  htm  with  tbe  ei^lk 
son  of  Jesse  (2  Sam.  v,  14) ;  but  of  this  there  ia  no  piok- 
ability.  He  first  appears  in  the  eonoultatlon  with  Ds- 
vid  ali'Mii  ill."  building  of  the  Temple.  li.C.  < ir.  KHl 
He  begins  by  advising  it,  and  then,  after  n  vision,  with- 
draws his  advice,  on  the  ground  that  the  lime  had 
yet  coma  (2  Sam.  vii,  2, 8^  17).  See  £waM,  Itr,  Gnd. 
it,  592.  He  next  comes  fbrward  as  tbe  reprover  of  Da> 
vid  for  the  sin  with  Bath-sheba;  and  his  fanKni-'  spft* 
logue  on  the  rich  man  and  the  ew  e  lamb,  wtiioli  i<  ll» 
only  direct  example  »>f  bis  proplietic  |Miner.  shows  it  i<> 
have  been  of  a  ver>'  high  onler  (2  Sam.  xii,  1-12). 
IO8811  Thefeiaanin&tincttraeeof  his  appearing  die 
at  the  time  of  the  plague  which  fell  oil  Jerusalen  inse* 
coritance  with  the  warning  of  (iad.  "An  angel"  fSW 
Eu[Hilcmus  (Euseb.  rnrji.  />.  ix,  3<)),  "|H«iiittd  him  to 
the  place  where  tbe  Temple  was  to  be,  but  furl mli'  turn 
to  b«dld  it,  as  being  atauicd  with  bloml,  and  havin,: 
fought  many  wara.  His  name  was  Dianatbaa."  Tliit 
was  probably  occasioned  by  some  confusion  of  the  Gum 
version,  cia  No-rm  ,  "iih  the  ]>arallel  passage  of  1 
Chron.  xxii,  t*,  where  tlie  blood-stained  life  of  l>a»i<l  " 
given  as  a  reason  against  the  building,  but  where  N«- 
than  ia  not  named.  B.C.  dr.  1017.  On  the  birtkrf 
Solomon  he  waa  either  specially  charged  with  fiviaf 
him  bis  nime,  .ledidah,  or  eUi  with  his  ediicali«««. 
cording  as  ilic  words  of  2  .Sam.  xii,  2o,  "He  ^ent  [or 

j"Benl  him  I  I  v  (or  "into"]  the  hand  of  Nathan." 

!  underrtood.  iic  dr.  1084.  At  any  rate,  in  the  1^ 
yean  of  David,  it  ia  Nathan  who^  by  taking  the  sicie  of 

I  Solomon,  tumeil  the  scale  in  his  favor.    He  tdvues 

!  liathsheba;  he  himself  ventureil  to  enter  tbe  rt'val  prt^ 
euro  with  a  remonstrance  against  the  king's  apathy; 
and  at  David's  re<iuest  he  assist  el  in  the  inauguratwn 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i,  8,  10,  1 1.  22,  23,  24, 32. 34,  W. 
46).  aC  dr.  1016.  Hia  son  Zabud  occupied  tbcpw* 
of  king's  (Hend,"  perhapa  aucceeding  Nawaa  d  SM 
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XV,  87 ;  1  Cbron.  xxvii,  33) ;  and  .Vuriali,  another  of 
bis  aoM,  occupied  a  hi^jh  place  in  the  king's  court  (1 
Kiagt  iv,  6).  He  anislcd  David  by  his  cuiuuels  wlicu 
he  roorj^nltcd  the  public  wunhip  (2  Chron.  xxix,  25). 
I!.C.  101 1.  riii^«  is  tlic  last  timi:  thai  ui  liv  ar  dia-ctly 
uf  Itii  iutcrvcutioa  in  the  history.  Hit  intluciuc  may 
be  tfwed  in  the  perpccnatiun  uf  his  maniK  r  »(  prophecy 
laHwmitiqgtMCfibod  toiioloinao  (camp.  £ccl.  ix,  14- 
16  with  9  San.  xit,  1-4).  He  left  two  works  behind 
liiin  -a  life  i.f  I'.r,  i  l  (I  Chnm.  xxix,  •JO),  am!  a  life  of 
Siiuoiuii  (  J  <  liron.  i\,  29).  The  LuaI  of  thi'M'  iti.'iy  linvc 
beeo  incuiuplice,  as  we  cannot  be  sure  ttiat  Ik-  outlived 
SokiDOik  The  consideiattiNi  ia  which  Im  was  held  at 
the  tlnw  is  indicated  by  the  ademn  announcement  of 
his  appnmch  -*• !!( liol  1  N'athan  the  |irn]rli(  t"  (1  Kint,'^ 
i,  'ii).  The  |H'ciiliar  alVix  of  "the  pro|ihi-t,"  as 
Huishwl  from  "'tho  st'cr,"  given  to  Samuel  and  (lad  (I 
Chn>iu  xxiX|  29),  shows  his  identification  with  tlte  later 
▼iew  of  Ui*  prophetic  oflke  indicated  in  1  Sam.  ix,  9. 
HU  frrave  it  nhown  at  llalhul  near  Hclmo  (neKohin- 
son,  tab,  lift,  i,  '.'16,  note).— Smiili. 

3.  A  nativ*'  of  Zohali,  in  Syn  i:  ilic  father  of 

one  of  David's  might v  men  (2  bam.  xxiii,3G;  1  Chruu. 
zi,»>    aC.cir.  1010. 

4.  A  son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v,  14 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  4), 
from  whom  the  cvan(;eii»t  Luke  lias  reckonetl  the  j^reue- 
aloffv  of  Mary  tho  mother  of  Jeou^t  (Luke  iii,  31).  IJ.C. 
»'ir.  lo:t-2.  S-i-  (iKNKAiXMiV.  in  1  (.'hron.  iii,  5  Na- 
than i!*  said  to  have  Im<  ii  "the  son  of  I)a\iii  hy  Uath- 
shua,"  i.  e.  Bathsheba,  Init  the  naulering  has  been  ques- 
tioned. To  him  taut  pfobabljr  be  nfenvd  the  words 
of  Zech.  xii,  l-  (-(■«■  111  iidenwtn.  M'xn.  !'i  >}ih.  ail  I<k".), 
thou;;h  Mime  have  interpreted  it  a»  the  huuw  of  tlie 
prophet  Nathan  ifMidlng  fur  the  family  of  the  pfopbetap 
See  D.\viu. 

5.  One  of  the  head  men  who  returned  from  Babylon 

witli  V./.xrx  on  Iii-*  .«co>nd  rx|if(litii>ii,  ainl  wh'im  lie  ilu- 
!<;iat<'htil  Iroiii  hi^  <.'Uoain|iiiiriit  at  the  l.'iM-r  Ahava  to 
tlif  chIliiiv  of  .Ii'Ws  at  ('a.«i|ihin,  to  nhtaiii  tlonce  some 
l>evitca  and  Nelhiuiui  for  tbe  Temple  acniue  (i^araviii, 
16).  ac  439.  "That  Nathan  and  those  nentione^l 
with  him  were  laymen  appears  cviilent  from  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  prooinlinj  vente,  and  therefore  it 
U  iii'i  i[iiiH>s«iiiK'  that  hr  may  !«•  ihr  .same  with  the  son 
of  Itani,  who  was  ubli^jed  tu  reiiiuiuish  bis  foreign  wife 
(Earn  X,  39);  though  on  the  other  hand  these  nairiagea 
eeem  rather  to  have  been  contracted  by  those  who  had 
been  longer  in  Jerusalem  than  he,  who  had  so  lately 
arrived  fn.ni  HahylMn,  could  be"  (.Smiih  .    H.  C.  458.  ' 

Nathan  beu-Jecliiel.  ahw  called  Aruk  ("^^7). 
or  Baai  ka-Aruk  (~1"i?n  bra),  from  tbe  fact  that 
bciathe  nii!h>>r  i>f  the  ci  Uhraii  d  lexicon  denomiiiatcti 
Anik,A  distinguished  Jewish  lexicograplier, was  Iwm 
in  Home  about  1060,  where,  like  hie  anoeaton  before 
him  and  bis  descendants  after  him,  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  for  his  extraonlinary  leamin;;,  and 
it  ysM  wiil  of  hitii.  "piTitimi  oinnis  (generis  scicntia- 
rum  fui.s^f."  Though  busily  eni^afifd  in  faithfully  dis- 
charging the  resiionsible  duties  devolvinjj  u|M>n  him  as 
rabbi  of  the  Jewish  oomoiunitjr  in  the  Eternal  City,  and 
in  attending  to  the  Ifebrew  academy  of  which  hV  was 
the  president.  R.  Nathan  di  votcil  all  bis  Sporr  time  fur 
tlte  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  writing  of  that  iin- 
porunt  lexicon  which  his  obtaiiioil  such  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  From  the  words  of  the  epiUigae  which 
K.  Kathan  himself  appended  to  ft  (fAw  Imeon  wit 

Wmplflnl  on  Tins'ltrtf.  t/tr  niiiftirulh  dtty  «f  thf  munth  tin 
irkSrh  thf  Tfiiiph-  inn  lii .ttin'inl  hi/  thr  dritpittd  mif  [i.e. 
Al.  i-nilof.luh  4Mi;i  ,ijhi't/„  r,,„li,m  [  =.\,D.  1 101], 
1033  ajhr  the  dettrudiok  o/the  bumtd  TemjUe,  1418  o/ 
the  Seteucim  mra\  it  will  be  seen  that  lie  flnblwd  this 
lexicon  A.D.  1101.  Acconlin;:  to  ^Ir.  Etheri(I;,'e.  the 
worlc  was  finished  in  the  year  4«<;j,  answering  to  A.D. 
1105;  it  may  be  that  he  read  norn  PrSS 

instead  of  XOrr".  Five  vraM  after  the  c.imjiU  liusi  of 
the  work  Jecbiel  died,  A.l>.  IIOG.    The  lexieou  in  de- 


nominated .1  rule  from  T^5,  to  arrmge,  to  $etm 

order),  i.  e.  urranymaU  of  the  words  in  alphabetical 
onliT,  and  i  \i<mu1s  over  the  Minhna.  both  ihi!  <i(.-ninra», 
the  ]klidra.sliini,  and  aU  tbe  Chaldee  |iara|dira.M  a  ot  the 
O.  T.  "The  importance  of  this  work,  both  t<i  the  un- 
dentandii^;  of  the  ancknt  expoaitimu  of  the  Uible  and 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  tlie  Chaldee  paraphrase*,  can 
hardly  l>e  overrated,  inasniiicli  a*  1.'.  Nailiaii.  in  i  \]>!  iin  • 
ing  the  wonK  etnbtMlied  the  iuterprvtatioiiM  of  iIh'  an- 
cient sages  preserved  by  tradition,  and  adopted  the  an- 
cient and  correct  readings,  ho  oompieltenaive  is  thia 
lexicon,  and  so  highly  was  it  appreciated,  that  it  not 
only  supcrstdeil  and  buritd  in  oMivinn  a  h  xiton  also 
called  AriiL,  lonipili-il  liy  /t-niai'li  Uu-rallui,  whu  was 
;;a'iii  ill  rumbniiitlia,  j\.D.  871-H1H>,  but  simply  Ul't  lor 
his  future  suppkmenlofs  to  compile  and  rearrange  the 
rich  BBatttirie  wliieh  B.  Nathan  amassed.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  always  succefMi"  (Ginaburg).  Not- 
withstanding the  subsequent  labors  of  Buxtorf,  Lanilau, 
and  others,  in  the  field  of  tlcbnco-Aramuir  U  xi  ti-r.iphy, 
the  .4  ruk  of  Nathan  Jechiel  still  holds  iu  pre-eaiineiice. 
Its  defniilions  are  remarkable  for  their  Maliatanlial  im- 
|xirt  ami  verbal  preci^il'll.  anil  it  is  <  vcri  (pioted  by  Da- 
vid KiiDchi  (ij.  V.)  in  hia  lauiuus  w'-H  "CO,  «.  v. 
nag,  vp%  ninn.  it  wai  pnUiabctl  at  Fiaanri, 
15I.'>, and  often  afterwards.  An  eilition  was  publi-thcd 
at  Amsterdam  in  1665,  with  the  additions  of  li.-Musatia 
(<|.  v.\,  which  edition  was  republished  by  M.  1. 1.aiuUu 
with  his  own  notes,  in  5  voIil,  luider  tbe  title  ''S'Vp 
y,  sb,  or  Rttihimsck  -  .4  ramSitek  -  DnOtdke*  W8rt»Mk 
ZUr  Kmiilni'.'j  dm  Tuliiiiidg,  d>  r  Titri/iimiia  v,  Midra- 

tekim,  etc.  (lYague,  1819-24).  A  conrenicnt  edition  of 
the  Andt,  with  the  enpplettenta  of  MuiBaAa,  De  Lon- 

sano,  and  Berlin,  has  been  publishe<I  by  II.  Sperling 
(Ixmberg,  lUbl);  still  later  annotations  to  the  A  rut, 
cmendatiana  and  critical  notts,  appeared  by  H. 
Undermann,  tmdcr  the  title  •|^S"r3  T'lO  ISO 
(Ikrl.  1864;  see  Frankel.  Momt$$rhriJ>,  186,"»,  p. 

:  and  a  still  later  eiliiion  wjlh  piilili.shcd  by  l,.iu>ano 
and  iU'rIin  (l^^mber;,',  IMi.'i),  and  the  latest  ediiii  ii  is 
that  I'f  I/^mberg  (l^;  -Is).  To  the  hi.ni.r  of  K.  Na- 
than be  it  aaid— though  it  doca  not  redound  to  tbe  gioiy 
of  modem  acholaiship— that  his  Ank  is  still  tile  only 
clew  to  the  ancient  Jewish  writings  whirh  are  s«i  im- 
portant to  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis.  .S<-e  (ho 
masteiiy  tiograpliy  of  It.  Nathan  by  Kapaport  in  the 
Hebrew  annual  entitled  Bikun  ka-ltim  (Vienna,  ltt29), 
X,  1-79;  xi  (ibid.  18S0).  81-90;  fletger,  in  Xtit»t\r^ 
drr  Ihiittihrit  Morrffiddrtdinrfirn  Ctt'ltn'-hnj').  xii,  142 
3.'»7  Mj. ;  xiv.  olS  ;  .StciuM-hneiih  r,  ('nt<il"^/u» 
l.ihr.  Ilrhr.  i,i  IJiUlo/fi.  /iodltitiiiii,  N'l.  'JlMit  JOIJ ; '  id. 
HMiograph.  //andbuch,  p.  99  »*\.;  Kitio,  t'tfchp,  b.  v.; 
FniM,  JNbliotk.  Jtidaica,  iii,  20  sq.;  De  Roast,  Did- 
onario  ttorini  defjti  aulori  Ehrri,  p.  140  sq.  (German 
transl.):  Ktheridi;c,  Introd.  to  Jeiri.ih  l.iteratuir,  p.  284 
;  (jritt/.  (l'.«h.  d.  Jiidtn,  vi,  7t>;  Braimschweigtr, 
<it»ch.  d.  Jinli  n  ill  dfii  llonuin,  Stinttnt,  \\.  .>il ;  Itnsnage, 
llitlnry  nflln  ./<  ir/,  p.  •;•.'.">  (Taylor's  transl.) ;  Demboig^ 
in  Gcigcr's  ZtHtvhr^fl  JUr  jid.  Tktoloyir,  iv,  123  sq.; 
Bleek,  Kinlrituny  in  dat  A  lit  Tetlam.  p.  100;  Kimcbi, 
f.i/»r  nidirum  (erl.  Ixbrcrht  0.  BtcecnthalX  p.  xxxix; 
lUixtorf.  I.*rieoi%  Talmudicum,  etc,  p.  ix,  cd.  B.  Fisch- 
er l^  ips.  1809);  (N.TOJewuA  JfMSfl9er,Jan.8,1874 
(11.  IM 

Nathan  ba-Babli,  one  of  the  most  distin;,'ni>hed 
Mlshnaic  dtx'tors,  was  a  native  of  Meshon,  in  Itabylu- 
nia.  In  cuiisequcnce  of  bis  high  birth,  as  bis  lather 
was  the  prince  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  his  mar> 
velluus  know  ledge  of  the  law,  lx>th  divine  and  human, 
which  he  aeipiired  as  a  student  in  the  country  of  bis 
adoption,  he  was  croate-d  viiar  (''"■  T"'ZZii)  of  the 

patriarch  Simon  II  beo-Gamaliel  II,  AJ>.  140-4681.  In 
the  Talmnd  he  ia  often  quoted  as  a  profound  sefaoUr  of 

ths  law  i:ih;  /ialfii  A'ui././. -jna  ;  Il'ifxi  Mi- 

tia,  117  b),  and  he  materially  cuuthbuted  to  the  cum* 
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piUtioD  of  the  Mishna,  as  he  himself  compiled  a  Mi»h- 
na,  which  i>  nftmd  to  m  MUhmA  d$  BMi  Xalkm 
"^n-T  r rrr),  ami  which  Jchudah  the  Holy  (q.  v.) 
made  use  of  in  the  rcdactioo  of  the  present  Mishna. 
BoidMthiieoijMtjhrii^  hell  alio  tlM  author  of,  1,  the 

Abfjih  o  f  It.  NiOMm  CJ^J  riaX  i,  !>cinR  a  com- 

piiation  of  the  apoth^gOM  and  moral  sayiiiga  of  the 
Jewiah  ftthm  Intenpcfted  with  tiaiBtioaal 

cxfilanatinns  of  ilivcrs  trxts  of  Scriiitiirf,  con~i-iiii;^  of 
forly-oiie  chapti-TS.  iJotli  the  tiislorian  and  ini'ral  plii- 
loaopher  will  find  this  work  an  imfiortant  contributiun 
to  the  Utcniy  and  philoaophical  hiatory  of  antiquity. 
It  is  ininted  in  the  dilBRiMt  editimu  ofthe  Talmud  after 
the  trartntc  Vi  fiiniioUifWDd  has  alMt  hocu  jiiiMiitho^i  scpa* 
ratcly  Miili  variotis  commcntarie.s  (.\i-iiice,  \G'£2;  Am- 
sterdam, I77H),  and  with  tM-o  cxceUent  commentaries 
(Wilna,  1833),  translated  into  Latin,  with  ootc% 
Fruads  Taylor  (Load.  1654),  under  the  title  of  R.  A" 
tfinnis  Tractdtus  ilf  Pulrifntf,  T.<ttiTte  cum  nofit,  but  in 
its  present  form  contains  later  interpolations: — 2,  of  the 
F«rt9-nm0  Rute*  (pVin  TCPn  Q^S^M),  a  woik  of 
niaMii'iiintical  im|M>rt,  and  wliioli  Geigcr  thinks  was 
written  hy  a  lalttr  author  of  the  same  name.  Set- 
¥nni,  Bihl,  Jud.  iii,  19  »q.;  Kultur-  u.  l.ihnit'ixif M-h. 
dor  Judem  im  Anm  (Leips,  1849),  p.  16  sc|.;  Zunz,  DU 
0«tteidimtlHdun  V&rtri^  drr  Judm  (Ihwl  1882\  p. 
108  sq. ;  Stoinschneidcr,  Cntitln/mi  I.iht  .  /f'  lr.  in 
Oth,  JiiMilriiiiiii,  eol.  '2(t;{2  s«j. ;  (ii  i^^cr,  \i' Usrii.fr/iiilllichf 
ZeiJ*chnfl  ( I.ei|if«.  1H47),  vi,  19  wi.;  (  JrUtz,  (ktch.  d. 
Juden,  iv,  187, 201, 203, 201 ;  Joal^  O'escA.  </.  JudaHh,  tu  : 
Sdttui,  ii,  110  sq.,  IfS ;  Etheridge,  fiOroi.  to  Hehr.  I.U. 
p.  77;  nuUon.  UnM,in.  JilnmnxUie  (Uii^s.  1KI41,  p.  39; 
I>elit/.,«>clu  /.nr  (jtM-h,  d,  Ji/iL  I'tMnif,  \i.  'M;  I'rankel, 
llodtyrlica  in  MucJuiam  (Leips.  1859 J,  p.  187-191 ;  (  iina- 
htug.  The  £stenc»f  their  IlitUujf  and  Doctrina  (Lond. 
1864),  p.  22;  arU  SaUttem,  in  the  M  ed.  of  tUtto's 
Cychip.  of  Bihl.  Lit.  iii,  731  sq.,  note,  reprinted  in  part 
in  Smith's  iJict.  of  the  liiUe  (Amcr.  ed.),  iv,  2778,  note. 
(B.P.) 

ITathan,  Isaac,  bsk-Kaloxtmoa,  a  Jewish  writer 
of  preat  celebrity,  flourished  near  the  o|ic*niiij;  of  the 
15th  century,  Tlic  i  xact  date  of  eillier  th'-  1  irth  or 
death  of  this  author  of  Iho  tirxt  Hebrew  cunoonlniu  e, 
who  tiaees  hia  lioHlge  to  the  royal  family  of  David,  ha^ 

aofc  as  yet  been  aaoertained.  All  that  wc  know  with 
eertainty  is  that  he  Mred  at  Avignon,  ^lontpellicr,  or 
Arte-  ill  thf  time  of  lienedict  XIII,  and  that  his  writ- 
ings w<  r<'  i  iiDi  d  forth  by  the  conduct  of  iliis  nntipojK? 
lowartb  tin  .!<  ws,  which  was  as  folliw  %  I  |Kipe, 
Peter  de  Luna  byname^ who  was  declared  a  schismatic, 
heretie,  and  peijufcr,  and  who  was  deposed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  l*i~in  I  1  I.  luit  wns  still  reco>;niscd  on  the  Py- 
lenean  pt  iuiisiUa.  i)i(jii^ht  lliat  lie  wtutld  secure  the 
general  recognition  of  his  claims  to  St.  I'etor's  chair  if 
ha  could  bring  about  tl>e  oonrcnion  of  the  Spanish 
Jews.  He  thenftfe  iasoed  a  aommons  (I41i),  with  the 
sanction  of  hia  patron,  Ferdinand  the  Ju9t,  king  of  Ara- 
Ron,  to  all  the  leametl  rabbins  to  hold  a  pul)lic  contro- 
versy at  Tortosa,  ami  npiiolnttd  the  Ic.iriicd  .Iewi»h 
physician,  Joxhua  Ixin^ui — ur  (icMiiimo  dc  Santa  Fe,  as 
be  was  called  after  his  conversion— to  prove  to  them 
AoBa  the  Xalaud  and  ether  Jewish  writings  that  the 
lfesaiah,whoae  advent  the  Jewa  were  daily  expectim;. 

bad  already  come  in  the  person  of  .lesus  Christ.  To 
escape  the  threatening  dangers,  si.xty  of  the  most  celc- 
bnted  Jewish  literati  of  .Vragon  an^^wcrvd  the  summona. 
Th^  were  headed  by  duu  Jiidal  bca^Denevenisti,  Ibn> 
Labi  of  Saragnsso,  Joseph  Albo,  the  famotia  atithor  of 
the  ILariin,  .Sjchariah  ha-Lt  vi  S.iladin,  Astruc  I^-vi,  Bo- 
nastruc  Desmai-the,  Ibii-Jostpli,  lbn-.Iachja,  etc.,  and 
this  most  famous  ctintmrfrfy  of  Tortom  lasted  nventy- 
one  months  (from  Februaiy,  1418,  to  Noremlier,  1414). 
Benedict  XIII  prendcd  at  the  neeHafs,  and  in  the  fint 
■esiien,  which  was  hold  Feb.  7,  1413,  he  thin  ad<lresscd 
the  Jews :  "  Ye  learned  Hebrews,  know  that  I  have  not 


come  here  to  discuss  which  religion  is  true,  youn  or 
ours.  I  am  certain  mine  is  the  truest.  Your  law  was 
formerly  the  only  true  law,  but  it  is  now  abrogated. 
Yon  are  convoked  here  solely  by  Geronimo,  who  ht» 
engaged  to  prove  to  yuu  tLiit  the  Messiah  has  r. m.  Iiv 
the  evidence  of  your  Talmud,  which  was  con)po>K'd  lung 
.since  by  rabbins  far  superior  tO  yonrsclves  in  wisdom; 
therefore  bo  careful  of  yoor  arguments."  Two  treatises 
were  prepared  for  this  controversy  by  Joshua  Loiqm, 
or  <!en»nimo  ile  Santa  Fi',  the  aiitip^ipe's  chanipi.m. 
entitled  TrarUilu!  nrnfrti  jHrjii!i<iin  Judaonim  ft  om'.m 
Tnlmud,  printed  in  the  Bibliothmj  Marima  I'ntrvm, 
tom.  xxvi,  and  separately  in  ffebrteomeulix  (Frankfl 
a.  H.,  1G02).  It  was  in  reply  to  these  tracts  that  B. 
Nathan  wrote  the  work  entitled  nrrs  rnST,  Cor- 
reeUim^tke  Hiigiuded,  which  has  noiae  yetbeca  po^ 
Fished.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  his  He- 
lonoor^lance,  entitled  STiJ  -"Xt:,  SIIT  T!t,OI 
r.^2'n*1,  which  was  designed  to  enable  his  brethren  to 
rebut  the  attacks  on  Jndaum,  by  helping  them  to  find 
pa>i!y  tin-  [ia>sage.«i  of  the  O.  T.  quoted  in  support  of 
the  Meaaiahsbip  of  Jesus  of  Naxareth,  and  by  aiding 
them  to  see  what  Intimate  conetmctiiMi  can  tie  pm  on 
these  passages  in  accordance  with  the  context  in  whi^ 
they  occur.  This  concordance,  to  which  K.  Nathss 
dcvotc<I  eight  years  of  his  life  (1437-1445),  and  ta 
which  he  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Latin  coneoidaaee 
of  Arlotti,  general  of  the  older  of  MiDoritca  (dr.  ISM), 
first  appcareil  with  an  elaborate  introduction  (rn*rB 
COiXnT^pr-ipn)  in  Venice,  1523,  then  again,  with  ths 
introduction  outratcd  by  the  Inquisition  (ibid.  1564, ami 
Dasle,  1581).  The  great  value  of  this  work  can  be  best 
ascertained  from  wliat  Jaoob  ben-CliaJim,  who  canicd 
through  the  press  the  Rabbinic  BiUe  (I5M-1S)  hi  ihai* 
berg's  printing- e-talili'^hnient,  where  the  concortlsnce 
apj)carctl  only  n  few  ni<intbs  previously,  says  of  it  ia 
his  celihrated  iiitrn<hiL'iion  (transU  by  (iinidiurp.  Load. 
18ri7):  "  Hut  for  a  certain  book,calk>(l  Concordamr,lht 
author  of  which  b  the  leamed  IL  Ltaac  Nathan,  wis 
lived  some  for^  yeait  ago^  pobliahed  in  oar  priatiig- 
office  at  Venice,  T  could  not  have  corrected  the  vtnea 

'I'hi-^  is  a  precious  «  ork;  it  embraces  all  the  points  sf 
the  Holy  Biblc^  and  explains  all  the  sacred  ScriptoM 
by  stating  all  nouns  and  verbs,  with  their  anskfSSV 
forms,  and  givit^  at  the  beading  of  eveiy  noun  sal 
verb  an  explanation,  saying  the  meaning  of  the  word  it 

St)  and  so.  and  branches  oui  in  sudi  and  furh  a  insnrifr, 
and  comments  upon  each  one  in-parntely.  It  also  msriLi 
the  dlvirioik  of  each  chapter,  and  the  number  of  chap- 
ten  in  awiy  pmpbetical  book,  and  telis  in  which  chsp- 
ter  and  verse  erety  word  oecni«i  The  advantage  Is  bs 
derived  fnim  this  hook  is  iiidesvribablo;  without  it  thfie 
is  no  way  of  cxatnining  I  lie  refen-nces  of  the  Mavvirah, 
since  one  who  studies  the  Massorah  must  look  into  iIk' 
verse  which  the  Msaaoiah  quotes, and  which,witlHiut  a 
concordanee,  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  find,  as  yuu 
might  not  know  in  which  prophet  the  passage  referred 
to  eHX'urs,  and  if  you  knew  the  projdiet,  you  still  niight 
not  know  the  eliapti  r  and  vers*'.  lU  sicii-s.  all  the  koM 
is  not  so  learned  in  the  Scriptuas.  Whoi'oi  ver  la* 
this  conconlance  does  not  require  any  more  the  lexicon 
of  Kimchi,  for  it  contains  all  the  Mota,  whereunto  is 
added  an  index  of  all  the  verses  tn  the  BiUe;  nooe  of 
thcra  is  wanted.  In  eoiu  lu.sion,  without  it  I  nnild  not 
have  done  the  work  which  I  ha^e  ilone."  Nnilm" 
conconlance  was  also  (ninslated  into  Ijttiu  hy  lutuh- 
lin  (liasle^  1556),  and  waa  inserted  by  the  Uioorii^^  Ma- 
ria di  Calario,  in  bis  ftmr-volmBe  concordance  (Home, 
lt:->-2\  It  is  the  basis  both  of  Buxtorfs  and  FUfSts 
concordances.  See  Steinschneider,  f^iitnhfjuJ  LilrorM 
J/rbr.  in  Ji'ddiotbuii  UndUiiimi,  coL  1141-111-^: 

BiUmsraphitclut  ilattdlmck,  p.  100;  Fu»t,  //iVW'  t'H' 
Juialea,  iii,  <S;  Grits.  GneLderJvdm  (l^if^  ^'^•''1> 
viii,  150,  151 :  Kitto.  Cyrhp.  s.  v.;  Wolf,  fiOi.  ^«*^'JJ' 
681 ;  L<e  Long,  Bibi.  Hacra  (ed.  Boemes),  ii,  M^i  » 
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Roitsi,  DtHtmarh  ttorico  degU  autoti  Ehni,  p.  125  (G«r> 
man  transl.);  Id.  Biblhtluta  Judaica  AiUuArtttitma, 
p.  7Ci  Nj. ;  ICthfriilf^e,  Intnxi,  to  lltbr.  Liternture,  p.  '2f*9: 
Lindu,  /list,  of  tht  Jeirs  of  Spain  and  Portuffal,  p.  209 
aq.;  Milman,  Hist,  of'  the  Jews  (new  ed.  Ncv  Turic, 
18?0),  iii,  299        (li.r.  f 

Vatlian'ail  (Na^ai'ai/-\,  but  No^avaqXoc  in  1 
Eadr.  be.  tt;  for  tlw  Heh.  btunp,  givm  ^G9d,lq, 

Otolofioc:  comp.  yiilhiiii).  tho  name  of  time  Ben  in 
the  Aiioorj-yha  aiul  one  in  tin?  X.  T.    See  also  Nk- 

1.  A  brother  of  ikmaroa  the  Levitc,  iu  the  time  of 
Joaitt  (1  Esdr.  i,  8);  eddeatlf  the  NnitASiKn.  (q.  v.) 

of  the  Hoi),  text  (  2  ('hn>ii.  xxv. 

2.  OiH-  of  the  "»ons  ot  TliaiMi.-^"  who  rtnoiniicd  their 
Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity  (1  K-dr.  ix,  ;  evi- 
dently the  Nktiiaxksi.  (>.  r.)  of  the  iieU  text  (E«ir. 
jt,K). 

3.  Son  of  Samarl  an:l  father  nf  F.liah  anidn^j  tlie  nn- 
ce*iry  of  Judith  (  JuU.  viii,  1;,  ami  therifun-  a  bimcuu- 
ite  (ix,  2).   8ec  Ji'ihtii. 

4.  Om  of  the  earliest  diaciplea  of  our  Lord,  ooiiem> 
ing  whom,  under  that  narae  at  least,  we  learn  ftmn 
Scripture  liitle  nmre  than  his  Lirthplnee,  C'ana  nf  (iali- 
Ice  (John  x.\i,  2),  ami  hi;*  simply  truthful  character 
(John  i,  47).  We  have  no  particulars  of  his  life.  In- 
deed the  name  dues  not  occur  in  the  first  three  tiuepela. 
We  learn,  liowerer,  tnm  the  erangeliat  John  that  Je- 
sus on  the  third  or  fourth  day  afu-r  his  return  from  the 
scene  of  his  temptation  to  that  ul  hi-*  1apli»m,  havin;; 
been  proclaimed  by  the  llaptist  oa  the  Lamb  of  (iod, 
was  minded  to  go  into  Ualiiee.  He  tirst  then  called 
I*bUip  to  follow  him,  but  Pliilip  could  not  set  forth  on 
his  journey  without  communicating  to  Nathanacl  the 
wonderfid  intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  his 
mazier  the  Itapti-t,  n.-imi'ly,  that  tlic  Mes>iuh  .•«»  Innji; 
foretold  by  Musm::*  and  the  prophets  had  at  la.it  ap- 
peand.  Mtthniael,  wito  »cetns  to  h«ve  heard  the  an- 
wwHieement  at  first  with  aom«  diainwl',  aa  doubting 
whether  anything  good  eouM  come  out  ofm  amall  and 
incon*iilerahle  a  place  a«  Nazareth— a  plai-e  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Tesitament — yet  readily  accepted 
Philip's  invitation  to  (fo  and  satisfy  himself  by  hia  Own 
pataonal  obaerralion  (John  i.  Mi).  What  follows  is  a 
teatimany  to  the  huaailiiy.  !<implieity.  and  lincerity  of 
his  own  ehataetcr  ftom  One  wlio  could  reri<1  his  heart, 
furh  aa  is  recorded  of  lianlly  any  other  penwm  in  the 
Hj  ii!  '.  Xathauaei,  on  hia  approach  to  Jesus,  is  salutc«l 
by  hin  aa  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  wiiom  there  ia  no 
guile"— e  true  ehiM  of  Abmham,  and  not  aimply  ae* 
COldinf;  to  the  flonh.  So  little,  however,  did  he  expect 
any  such  distinctive  praise,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  asking;  bow  it  wa^  that  he  ha<l  become  known  to 
Jeaua.  The  answer,  "  before  that  I'hilip  called  thee, 
when  thou  waat  under  the  fig-tree,  I  sew  thec^"  appears 
to  have  aatisded  him  that  the  speaker  waa  more  than 
man  that  he  ma«t  have  read  his  secret  thoa;;hts,  and 
heard  hia  unutterett  prayer  at  a  time  when  he  was 
atudiouftly  screening  liimself  from  public  ob*erx  ation, 
as  wjw  the  custom  with  pious  Jews  (Th<duck,  t'ommrnt. 

on  JitkHf  ad  luc).  The  coaduatoo  waa  iuevitable.  Urn- 
thaaad  at  once  confeaaed,  **  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son 

of  God;  thou  art  the  Kini;  of  Israel"  (.hdm  i,  lOi.  15.0. 
25.  The  name  of  Nathaiiael  occurs  but  once  a^ain  in 
the  Goapei  narrative,  ami  then  nim|)ly  as  one  of  the 
amall  oompaoy  of  fUadplea  to  whom  Jesus  showed  hin- 
aelf  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberiaa  after  hia  reaurrection.  B.C 
29.  On  that  <m  r.t-i  in  u  i  may  fairly  suppose  that  he 
joiueil  his  breihrtu  in  lliiir  night's  venture  on  the  lake 
— that,  Itaving  Itoen  a  .sharer  of  their  fruitless  toil,  he 
waa  a  witneaa  with  them  of  the  miraculous  draught  of 
flahes  the  next  morning— and  that  he  afterwards  par- 
look  of  the  meal,  to  which,  wiilmut  daring  to  aak,  the 
disciples  felt  assund  in  their  hearU  thai  he  who  had 
e.ill.  il  ilieiu  n  ilie  1/ird  (.hdin  xxi,  12).  (luce  there- 
fore at  the  twgiuuiug  uf  our  Saviour's  ministry,  and  once 


after  hia  ffaanmetioo,  doca  the  name  of  Nathanael  oo> 
cur  in  the  aaered  leeoid. 

This  wanty  notice  of  rmo  who  w.is  intimately  asso- 
ciate«l  with  the  very  chiet'csl  8|H>i,tle:<,  and  was  liimiielf 
the  otject  of  our  Ixtrd's  most  emphatic  commendation, 
has  not  nnoatanlly  provoked  tlw  inquiiy  whether  be 
may  not  be  identified  with  enothar  of  the  wdl-known 
di«(  ij  l*  s  "f  Te-ii^..  It  it  indeed  very  coromoidy  be- 
lieved that  Naihaiiael  and  Hartholonytr  are  the  Mime 
|>er»«oii.  The  evidence  for  that  belief  i.i  as  follows: 
John,  who  twice  mentions  Nathanael,  never  iiiinMluces 
the  name  of  Bartholomew  at  alL  Malt,  x,  S ;  Mark  iii, 
1^;  and  Luke  vi,  14,  all  speak  of  Bartbtdomew,  but 
never  of  Nathanael.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Nathan- 
ael waa  the  pro|>er  name,  ami  Hurtholomew  (tsiin  nf 
Tholniai  j  the  surname  of  the  mime  diac-iple,  JuhI  a-t 
Simon  wa.s  called  Itar-Jona,  and  Joses,  Uarnabas.  It 
waa  l^hiiip  who  first  brought  Nathanael  to  Jesui^iuat 
as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother  Simon,  and  Baiw 
tholomew  is  nameil  by  ea<  h  of  the  lir*t  three  evange^ 
lists  immediately  after  I'liilip ;  «hile  by  Luke  he  is 
couple<l  with  Philip  precisely  in  the  »ame  way  a.H  .Simon 
with  hia  brother  Andrew,  and  Jamca  with  his  brother 
John.  It  ahould  be  obaenred,  too,  that  aa  all  the  other 
disci[)le8  meiitinned  in  the  tir-t  ehapter  of  John  baeene 
aiMi5(les  of  ('liri?t.  it  is  dillii  uli  to  supi^st?  that  one 
who  had  iK-tii  .m>  hingularly  c»immende<l  by  JesuK.  and 
who  in  Ills  turn  bad  ao  promptly  and  so  fully  confessed 
him  to  be  the  Sea  ef  God,a]iMld  he  citdnded  fkom  the 
iiiimlx  r.  Again,  that  Nathanael  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal twelve,  is  inferred  with  much  probability  from  his 
not  being  pro]»oseil  as  one  of  the  candidates  to  till  the 
place  of  JudaSk  bliU  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
coojeetatre^  howercr  well  foondetl,  from  proof.  To  the 
argument  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  John's  enumera- 
tion of  the  disciples  to  whom  our  LonI  showed  himself 
at  thi!  S<-a  of  Tiberias  Xatlinna'  1  !>ri  ire  ilie 

of  /ebe<lee,  it  i»  replieil  that  thi>  wiw  to  be  ex(M'>  led,  as 
the  writer  was  hiniM-U"  a  son  of  Zebc<lec;  and,  further, 
that  Nathanael  ia  plaiced  after  Thomaa  in  thia  list,  while 
Barthdjomew  comes  before  Thomaa  in  Matthew,  Marie, 
and  Lake,  But  as  in  the  Arts  Luke  rever-^  s  the  order 
of  the  two  names,  putting  Thomas  tirsi  an<l  llarthoU>- 
mew aeoond,  we  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  this  ar- 
gument. St.  Augustine  not  o^y  denies  tlie  claim  of 
Nathanael  to  be  one  of  the  Twdre,  hot  assigns  as  • 
reason  fur  hi*  opinion  that  whereas  Nathanael  was  most 
likely  a  lennied  man  in  the  law  of  M<xm's,  it  was.  as  Paul 
tells  us  (  H  i  r.  i,  2»i),  the  wisdom  of  Christ  to  make  ehoice 
of  rude  and  unlettered  men  to  confound  the  wise  (in 
JMkn.  £v.  ch.  i,  §  17).  St.  <;n>goTy  adopu  the  aame 
view  fort  JJtn  i,  83,  ch.  10,  IS).  In  a  disaerution  on 
J<fhn  i,  W>,  to  lie  found  in  Tlfx.  Theo. phUolop.  ii,  ;17(), 
the  author,  J.  Kiudler.  maiiitaiii*  ( Siith.  rtrt  Isnidilrs 
[Viteb.  16bOj)  that  Uartholomew  and  Nathanacl  are 
diflSsfsnt  persona. 

There  ia  a  tradition  that  Nathanael  was  the  bride- 
gnwra  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  (Calraet),  and  Epipha- 
nitis  (Adr.  liar,  i,  §  2.*.!  i  implies  his  !«  li.  f  ih.it  of  the 
two  diaciplea  whom  Jesus  overtook  on  the  roail  to  Lm- 
maus  Nathanael  waa  ener-Smith.  The  following  ad- 
ditional monographs  are  extant:  Lange,  A'alA.  oew»- 
frtsio  (Lips.  1755);  I*igiiateUi,  bt  .lp.»lolattt  Xati. 
Harlh.  (VixT.  VM))  ;  IMtcri,  Sttthuna- 1  //nrM.  (  Duaci, 
1619);  Ilanmann,£xujn«»./c  i,  47  (Abote,  170;{).  See 
fiABTHOUntEW. 

ITathani'as  (NaSai-ine'i.  one  of  the  iif  Jla- 

oni"  who  rcuouiice<l  their  (lentlle  wive^  taken  after  the 
return  ftom  Babylon  (1  Ks,ir.  ix,  Hit;  evidently  the 
Natii.\?«  (q.  v.^  of  the  Heb.  text  I  Lzra  \.  i. 

Nathantel,  called  in  Arabic  Abul-Jiarkat  HiUU 
.■lOah  har-Matkn,  waa  one  of  the  medical  eoiyphai  of 

the  Mohammedan  dominions  in  the  Tith  century,  and 

was  also  <liAtingui.shed  as  a  philosopher  and  Hebraist,  OB 
which  necouiii  lie  was  desiciialed  li'di  Ai  /  r'-/.  ,>.f  j.  i.  e. 
"  the  only  one  uf  his  time."    Ue  tried  his  skill  uu  the 
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Book  of  Eednittte*  (KohtUfk),  hat  hu  cammentair, 

which  is  written  in  Ara)>ir,  Ims  n(  \<T  lu  tii  ]mli!i-hr'il ; 
the  MS.  is  in  llic  lUxllcian  l.ilirarv  at  Oxl'oni.  l^nnc 
il)n-Kzra,  Mm  of  the  j;rcat  cunnnfutaliir,  (■(■ltl»rat»Ml 
Abul-Baik«l'tt  coromciiUry  on  Kub«leth  iii  a  poem  (sec 
Dukes,  Kotbe  Juchak,  1848,  p,  tl  iq.),  in  which  be  de- 
clares (hat  this  Suloinonic  book  will  benc«rorth  (A.D. 
1143)  go  by  the  name  of  tiim  who  ba«  so  succeasfully 
unUfckfd  its  meaning.  Coin]),  (iriitz^  (itsch.  J.  Juiltii, 
vi,  '2H0  «j. ;  ZeUtchrifl  dtr  Morgrnlanditchm  (ItttU- 
schaj),  \><b'if  p.  711  »q.;  Giu»hurg,  Hinlortcal  and  Crii- 
ieat  CommMUirif  o»  ike  Hook  Ecde$iattu,  p.  hH; 
Poeoek,  Nota  MiteeBoKete  ad  Portam  Motu  (Loudun, 
1710  ),  i,  1%.  where  •  ^wcloMn  of  tbis  COHIIDCOUuy  i» 
l^iveii.    (U.  r.) 

Na'tfaan-Mel'ech  (Hebrew,  Netkm' - Me'M, 
tJ5^"r5,  i.  c  Snlhtin  f</"ihe  kinrf ;  Sept.  ^a5uv  fia- 
«iX(d^-),  a  eunucli  (.\.  V.  chamberlain")  in  the  cotirt 
of  Joriab,  by  whom  chamlier  at  the  entrance  to  the 

Temple  were  thf  hurM's  whii  li  the  kings  of  .Imlali  had 
dediraicd  tu  the  8un  (2  Kingx  .wiii,  11).    Kt'.  O.'K. 

NathuB,  Fauian,  a  Cerman  divine,  fluuri»hod  in 
Bohemia  during  lh<'  niiii-hVfortnation  piTiuil  u(  the 
16Ul  oentur}'.  But  little  is  known  of  his  pcXBunal  lii^- 
My.  He  wafl  preaching  at  I'rague,  hokUqg  at  the 
«nM  tine  the  proliMMNfabip  of  Oriental  languigea  at  the 
unimmty  of  the  Bohemian  capiul,  when  the  victoriM 
of  Krriliiiaiiil  H  Milijci  ttd  I^ihemia  tu  Itonii!'h  rule  and 
tu  Jesuitic  interlerenccD.  L'p  to  Itilo  the  Ikdiemians 
liaillMail  Aivar^  with  Protectant  preachins;  in  the  (ier- 
inaii  tongacb  out  of  rapeet  fiir  the  elector  of  Saxony  Mul 
at  his  Intereeaaion;  hot  the  Jeaaita,detennine(1  that  til 
l'riit<  slant  ideas  !<hould  \>e  crushed,  cauw  d  ilii'  St<iii$  to 
an  edict  forbidding  even  preaching  iti  i  itmiaii.  and 
onnaequently  bmnght  alx>nt  al»o  the  dismi.-sNal  cf  tlio,s<^' 
who  bad  preached  in  the  (temaii;  and  on  Oct.  29, 
Wtl,  the  bnt  fonr  Lntheian  rierfrjrmcn  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  country  were  obli^^fd  to  leavo.  Anions 
these  was  Nathus.  He  «ent  to  Urunswick,  (•«  rniany, 
and  there  died  alxuit  ItVtu.  N'athuM  watt  an  able  defend- 
er and  pr«>|Migator  of  the  Uvfurmed  doctrines,  and  dc- 
acn-cs  to  be  tanked  amoog  thoae  who  aullered  martyr^ 
dnro  for  conaeience'  aake.  Although  he  did  not  die  at 
the  stake,  he  yet  suffered  expuli«ion  frum  I  lie  field  of  liis 
labor  and  separation  from  the  tl<M  k  \vlii<  li  iii  (  |ily  luvtd 
him.  See  I'eitcheck,  The  Rfj'ormalum  and  AtUi-H*J'ur- 
matUm  in  Hohrmtu  (Lood.  1M6,  S  Tok  8vo),  B,  82-88, 
414.  (J.H.W.) 

KTation.  This  word  in  the  Autb.  V'cr.  generally 
Kpieaenta  the  Heh.  *>^l,i.e.rle  nation  aa  a  botfypeNHe; 
ioplur.  C**.  I'sp.  of  foreign  nation.s  the  (Ikntii.i  .s  (q. 
T.) ;  usually  in  the  Sept.  iayoi,  iivn,  Vulg.  gatt,  jftiUtt. 
Sometimea  it  icpnaeiita  the  Heh.  Q^,  which  means  c»p. 

//)/  riion.Kf  ii.  v.  *,  Se|)t.Xrt.'(  :  ill  poetry.  S^SX^; 
and  in  Cliald.  nSK.  It  means  sumctimes  all  the  ui- 
habitants  of  a  particidar  eonntry  (Dent,  ir,  84X  the 
country  or  kingdom  its<!f  (  Kxoc!.  xxxiv,  10;  Rer.  Tii, 
a);  Minietimes  countrynun,  natives  of  the  same  slock 
(Acta  xxvi,  4);  someiirne*  the  fat  Ik  r.  In  ad.  or  original 
of  a  people  (Gen.  xxr,  28). .  Id  the  piuphela  the  term 
"nationi*  is  often  used  as  a  geneial  name  fbr  tlie  hea- 
then or  f ;entiles  (ba.  ix,  2 ;  oomp.  Itatt.  Ir,  16).  See 
EniNoijOcr. 

Vatlomtl  CShnrch.  See  CticncH  axd  State. 
National  Covenant.   See  Covsxaht. 
Kational  Deittes.   See  Mytkoloot;  Poly- 

TRKISM. 

National  SyncklB.  Prurincial  and  national  syn- 
ods have,  bjr  immemorial  practice  of  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  rifcht  of  condemninfr  heresies  and  er- 
Ttin,  and  of  oprrerting  abuse:*  "f  nil  kinds  in  particular 
churches.  I'aul  of  8ainoaata,  i'liulinui*, .Sabellius,  Arius, 
£ttatathin%  ApoUinaria,  the  Dooatista,  Pelagians,  etc, 


were  all  condemned  in  paitlcular  ennncUs  in  the  flat 

instance.  The  particular  count  lis  i if  Aries,  Orange, Car- 
tilage, Toledo,  (Jairgra,  etc.,  pronounced  judgments  in 
controversies  of  faith;  not  to  s|ieak  of  more  rectntdr 
cisiuns  of  the  aame  kind.  The  objection  of  fioHHI, 
who  foirad  fkult  with  the  principle  of  the  Eti(;1ltli  Inf- 
ormation, viz.,  that  every  natinnnl  Chun  h  ivns  a  o  ni- 
plete  l¥»dy  in  itself,  and  might  examine  and  rtfi.rni 
errors  and  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  workliip,  fills 
therefore  to  the  ground,  in  view  of  the  practice  of  ius 
own  Church.  Sec  Itossuct,  Variatiemt  Flearjr,//ft«'.l 
157,  s.  37 ;  Palmer,  Oh  the  CAwrr*,  i,  417 ;  \N  alct.lt,  Sa- 
aed  ArekaoL  s.  v.;  Ascbbach,  KirckofLrxiivn,  u  v. 
Katienal^noden.  SeeSvuoDO.  (J.N. P.) 

Native  TKEK  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  Ileb. 
word  n^ptX,  tzrtkh  (.Sept.  KUpo£  rov  Aifiairov,  Yvif. 
n>(/rat  IflcmO.  in  Pta.  xxxvii,  85k  It  is  diflcnb  te  m 
upon  what  gnmnds  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  hire 
understood  it  to  ftignil'y  a  "bay-tree:"  such  a  rendering 
is  entin  ly  unsu]ii>orted  by  any  kind  of  evidence.  Mort 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  uudentand  by  the  term  nraei 
"  a  tree  which  giowa  in  Ita  own  soir  — one  that  lua 
never  been  transplanted;  which  is  the  intrr^irttilin 
given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  Some  vt  rsimis.  as  the 
Vult;.  and  the  Arabic,  follnw  ilic  .*-e|  f.,  wlach  readi 
"cedar  of  Ixlwnon,"  mistaking  the  Hebrew  word  for 
one  of  somewhat  ciniilar  form.  Celsius  (//iVroi.  i,  194) 
agrees  with  the  author  of  the  sixth  Creek  rditisa, 
which  gives  avroxiuv  (imUifena,  "one  bom  in  Ifc* 
land")  as  the  meaning  of  the  Ilebrew  word:  with  this 
view  rabbi  Solomon  and  Hammond  iCuniment.  9»  Pi, 
xxviii)  coinddc.  Dr.  Koyle  (Kitto's  Ctjct.  hib.  J.il.mt 
"  Ezrach")  tuggetU  the  Arabic  A  tMrvtt  viueh  he  iq« 
is  described  in  AraUe  works  on  materia  mcdica  is  a 
tree  having  haves  like  tlie  f/htir  or  ''ti«y>tlfft"  Tim 
opinion  must  be  rejected  as  unsupported  by  any  anthof- 
Ity,  Perhaps  no  specilleil  tree  is  intended  by  the  word 
r^rooA,  which  occurs  in  several  <paaBagcs  of  the  Ucbrew 
RiUe,  and  efgnifies  "a  natlre.^'itt  coatrsdhtfawdnn  le 
"a  stranger"  or  "a  foreigner."  Comp.  I.rv.  xn,  29: 
"  Ye  shall  afflict  your  m>uU  .  . .  wbcthcr  it  be  wie  of 
your  own  oountiy  (rntKn,  A<f-«r^)  or  a  aUamv 
that  sojoumeth  among  you."  The  epitliel  "preen,"* 
Celsins  has  observed,  is  by  no  means  the  only  meamaK 
of  the  Hebrew  word;  for  the  same  woni  occurs  in  Usb. 
ir,  4,  where  Ncbuchadnenar  uses  it  of  himself—"  I  wai 
0miriiking  in  my  palace."  In  all  otlier  pajcsageswbcN 
the  word  rzrurh  occurs  it  is  ev  idently  .••[.'ikeii  of  (i  w"* 
I  (  el*,  //limb,  i,  liKil.  In  Ml]. port  of  liiis  view  *c  nisy 
oli-<  rve  thnt  tlie  word  translatiil  "in  great  power' 
more  literally  siguilics  "  to  be  f(umudable,''or ''to  csos 
terror,"  mid  that  the  word  which  the  A.  T.  tnndMi 


"spresding  himself,"  more  properly  means  to  "i 
hare."  The  passage  then  might  U-  thus  paraphrsMd: 
"I  have  s<en  the  wicked  a  terror  toothensaiul  !< liv- 
ing with  barefaced  audacil}  ,  just  as  some  pmuii  native 
of  the  tand."  In  the  L«vitical  law  the  (^pres»ien  of 
the  stranger  was  strongly  forbidden,  perhaps  thmkn 
some  reference  to  such  acts  of  oppresskn  is  mads  is 
t  hesc  words  of  the  Mmist.— Smith.  See  Bay-tbo. 

Nativity,  Jeanne  i.k  Royki^  t>f.  i.a,  s  French 
male  fanatic,  was  bom  nt  Iji  Chapelle  .Janwn,  nearFoa» 
gi  rcs  (Hrittany  i.  Jan.  Jl.  I7;tJ.  1,'eceived  as  lay  Mitir 
in  the  convent  of  the  I  rbanist-s  de  FougercN  where  ihs 
had  been  admitted  as  a  domestic  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
this  girl,  without  education,  belifred  she  had  divioe  ri*> 
Ions  and  revelations.  Her  successive  conftsMta,  lo  wlwa 
she  relale<l  them,  s.Mi^tit  to  (  aim  her  troubled  imagiBS^ 
tion;  bnt  one  of  them,  le.vt  eidigbteiied  or  miire  ciwta* 
hnis,  confirmed  the  sister  in  her  pious  reveries.  The 
abbot  licoet  wrote  at  bcr  dictation  what  she  prctesded 
to  hare  seen  or  heard;  and  on  the  death  of  this  ccdoi- 
aslic,  wliich  occurred  in  1X17.  the  manuscripts  that  k* 
)>oiK>i'i«ed  were  inM  to  a  bookseller,  who  published  tkM 
tmder  the  title  of  1%  ct  JUtUaliau  dthmaardik 
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Kaivnti  (1817, 3  vola.  iSmo).  In  it  an  found  nnme-  j 
raits  and  extraordinary  revclationK,  in  which  she  pn>- 

diiCta  many  things  cuiiccntiiiL;  thf  Cliun  li  aiul  the  t ml 
of  the  world ;  alno  a  Jltcueil  <rtiuliiiiu*  in  support  uf 
these  revelatioiH.  The  abbot  Tresvaux  placed  the 
aaiDe  of  Jeanne  Le  Uoyer  in  his  Giderie  dta  iaintt  tt 
OMtrt*  pmmmn  pietnea  de  In  Bntagne,  mak  i  ii^  a  contin- 
ioii  tii  (lif  Work  of  (I  III  l,<iljino.ni  (la  lliis  sul)joot.  A 
fslilion  of  llic  Work  of  tlic  sUtor  <le  la  Nativit«>  was 
I  in  1819  (4  voU.  «vo  and  12ino).  The  4th  vwlumc, 
suppieinentaiy,  was  dictated  the  sister  to  some  nuua 
who  enjoj^  her  eonlldenee;  hke  the  othen^  it  contMns 
details  which  niit;ht  Ix*  severely  criticised.  The  author 
of  L'A  mi  de  Li  n  li'/im  tl  ilii  mi  nave  an  analysis  and  an 
extract  fn»ni  this  work,  wamln;^  his  rcailt  ri  "'lliat  ni>t 
all  the  revelations  of  the  Mster  are  to  be  believed  as  I 
implidtly  true,"  a  precaution  which  seems  isupcrtluous. 
She  died  at  Foug^res  Aitg;  IS,  1798.  See  IlocTer,  A'onr. 
Bu^.  flfnirale,  a.  v. 

Nativity  <>k  ("iiui-^:.  The  birth  of  our  Siivionr 
wa>»  exactly  as  predicted  by  the  prophecies  of  thf  Olil 
Testament  (Isa.  vii,  I  I;  Jer.  xxxi,  '2'2).  lie  was  Ixmi 
of  A  virgin,  of  the  house  of  David,  ami  of  the  tribe  of 
■Jndah  (Matt  i;  Lnhe  i,  27).  His  oominff  into  the 
world  was  after  the  tnanin  r  of  other  men,  iliongh  his 
generation  ancl  conception  were  extraordinary.  The 
place  of  his  birth  was  Bethlehem  (Mi<\  v,  2;  Matt,  ii, 
-4^6),  whither  his  parents  were  wonderfully  conducted  by 
•Pwvidcnoe  (Lnke  ii,  1, 7%  The  time  of  his  birth  wte 
foretold  by  tho  projihets  to  ho  heforr  the  s.-rjitrc  fir  civil 
government  departed  from  .ludati  ((ieii.  x!i\,  10;  Mai. 
iii,  1;  llai,'.  ii,  (i,  7.  It;  Dan.  i\.  'M).  The  exact  year 
of  his  birth  is  not  agreed  on  by  cbrunologen,  but  it  was 
ihent  the  bur  thousandth  yi&t  of  the  world;  nor  can 
the  precise  season  of  the  year,  the  month,  and  day  in 
which  he  waa  bom  be  ascertained.  See  Ciin<)NOi-ooY. 
The  Ejjyplians  placnl  it  in  .Jaimary:  Waf^enwil  in 
February;  Rochart  in  March;  fumie,  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  April;  others  in  May;  Epi- 
phanitts  speaks  of  some  who  plaieed  it  in  June,  and  of 
others  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  in  July;  Wagen- 
seil,  who  was  not  «iire  of  Fehruary,  fixed  it  probably  in 
Auj^usi :  Lightfoot  on  the  loth  of  .September ;  Scali;;er, 
Casaubon,  aiid  CalviMus  in  October;  others  in  Novem- 
ber; and  the  Latin  Church  in  December.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  probaUe  that  the  vulgar  aoeennt  ta 
riKht  I  the  circumstance  of  the  shepherds  watching 
their  tlin'ks  by  ni;ilit  a;jrees  not  with  the  winter  s<'aso!i. 
Dr.  (;iil  thinks  it  was  more  likely  in  autumn,  in  the 
month  of  September,  at  the  feast  of  Tabemadea,  to 
wliieh  there  seenw  some  reference  in  John  S,  14.  The 
Scripture,  however,  assures  us  that  it  was  in  the  "  fid- 
ne*s  of  time"  ((ial.  iv,  4);  and,  indeed,  the  wisdom  of 
(lod  is  evidently  displayei!  as  to  the  time  when,  as  well 
as  the  end  fur  which  Christ  came.  It  was  in  a  time 
when  tlM  world  stood  in  need  of  such  a  Saviour,  and 
was  best  prepared  for  receivinpc  him.— Henderson's  Buck. 
The  date  of  the  Nativity  is  discumeil  in  moat  treatises 
on  chronolotry.  See  also  Jar^  is,  hifn„l.  to  lli»t.  of  the 
Church;  Strong's  Uartnmt>/  ami  J-.j-po.tiiiim,  Api>en<l. 
ii;  atmd.  wti  KrUiken,  IMT,,  iv,  10<)7;  Xnr-knf/lauder, 
1M7,  p.  St6  ail.;  Anon.  7A«  Month  of  the  Xntirity 
(Lond.  1848y  24mo) ;  and  the  monot^phs  cited  by  Vol- 
heding,  /wirj-  f'n>^/r<vnriuiftim.  p.  UK  \'2, 13;  Haat^Aetm 
JesUj  p.  4.'>.  n;,  rHi.    See  JKsrs  (  'iiiiisr. 

NATIVi  rV  c.K  CtiluaT  comnu-morated.    The  early 
Christian  Church,  it  is  now  established  beyond  question, 
elMerved  as  a  holy  day  the  supiMMcil  day  on  which  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  lielu-Id  this  mortal  sphere.    .S  o. 
however,  the  article  Chkistmah.    Wc  may  here  aiUl 
■imply  that  Bingham  insists  npm  it  that  in  the  early 
Church  the  day  of  Chriat'a  nativiqr  waa  kept  with  the 
■nm  Taunthm  and  reiigiaas  solManity  as  ^  Lord's 
dqr;  for  they  had  always  sermons  on  this  day,  of  ' 
which  there  are  many  instances  in  the  writings  of  : 
Chrysostimi.  Na/ianzen.  Basil,  Amiirose.  Augustine,  Leo,  | 
and  others.    .Neither  did  they  let  tbia  day  e.ver  paael 


without  a  solemn  communion ;  for  Chrysostom,  in  this 

ver>'  place,  Invitea  his  people  to  the  holy  table,  tell- 
ing them  "that  if  they  came  with  faith,  they  might 
see  (°)irt'>t  lying  in  the  manger,  for  the  lioly  table  sup> 
plied  the  place  of  the  manger;  the  body  of  the  Loid 
waa  laid  upon  the  hcAy  table,  not  as  befoK,  wiapiied 
in  swaddling  elothea,  bat  invMCed  on  ercry  side  «dth 
the  Holy  S[>iril"  f Chrj'sostom,  //"m.  r?l,  de  I'fiilitffnmo, 
i,  3119).  And  that  the  8»demnity  might  be  more  univer- 
sally oliserved,  liberty  was  granted  on  this  day  to  ser- 
vants to  rest  from  their  ordinary  labors,  as  on  the  Sal>> 
bath  and  the  Lonfs  di^.  This  is  partlcalarly  nen- 
tioncd  by  the  author  of  the  Ap<»slolical  Constitutions 
(Con*lit.  lib.  H.  cap.  :  "  Let  servants  rest  fnim  their 
laKif  nil  till'  (iiiv  of  Chri-t'-  ii.'itivily,  becouse  on  this 
day  an  unexpected  blcstting  was  given  unto  men,  in 
that  the  Word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  for  the  aalvation  of  the  world."  All 
fasting  was  as  strictly  pmhihiled  on  this  festival  as  on 
the  Lor  1 d.n  ;  ami  no  one,  witboui  Mi-|iiiii'ii  of  ".ome 
im|)ioiis  luTe.'iy,  could  go  against  this  rule,  ax  aiipears 
from  what  pope  Leo  says  of  the  Priscillianists,  that 
they  dishonored  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity  and  the 
Loid's  day  by  fasting,  which  they  pretended  they  did 
only  for  the  exerci.*e  of  devotion  in  an  an-etic  life;  but 
in  reality,  it  vena  to  affront  the  days  of  his  nativity  and 
resurrection,  because  with  Ccnlon,  and  Marcion,  and 
the  Manicheee,  they  neither  believed  the  truth  of  the 
Savioofs  incanMition  nor  his  resurrection.  Therelbre, 
ill  oji'Misition  to  these  ami  such  like  heresies,  the  Church 
was  always  verv  jr-aious  ol  any  one  whii  pretendeil  to 
make  a  fast  of  the  nativity  of  Christ.  Finally,  to  show- 
all  possible  honor  to  this  day,  the  Church  obliged  all  per- 
sons toflrequent  lei^^ieni  assemhMea  In  the  city  chnrehei^ 
and  not  go  to  any  of  the  lesser  churches  in  the  countrj', 
except  some  necessity  of  sickness  or  infirmity  compel- 
led them  so  to  do  {('<mr.  Auirlinn.  i,  can.  27).  'I'lie 
laws  of  the  state  pndiiltited  all  public  games  aiut  ehows 
on  this  day  as  on  the  lord's  day. 

Some  students  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  hold  the 
observance  of  Christ's  nativity  to  be  derived  from  the 
Hnca-nia,  or  feast  of  deilication  of  <  Imrelies ;  others  sup- 
pose, as  is  staled  in  the  article  Ciikistma.%  that  it  was 
designed  to  supersede  the  Saturnalia.  It  is,  however, 
most  natural  to  oonclode  that,  in  an  age  when  the  tjiugf 
were  disposed  to  multiply  festivals,  the  analogy  of  other 
events  in  the  Saviour's  history  may  liavr  «iij.';,'e^t(  il  the 
pnipriety  of  marking  his  nativity  with  a  dislmci  cele- 
bration. It  was  at  first  ubsirvitl  on  the  6th  of  January; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centuiy  we  liave  two 
distinct  fesUvala,  namely,  that  of  the  nativity  of  Chriat» 
on  December  25th,  and  that  of  the  ba|>tisni|  pHOllBllfy 
the  eircumcision,  of  Jesus,  on  January  •'iiii. 

i  he  festival  of  the  nativity  is  ia  tlie  iUimaa  Catholic 
Church  not  only  distinguished  by  the  advent,  but  by 
the  observance  of  three  sainu'  daya  iomediately  after 
it.  Wheatley  gives  this  singuhr  reason  for  the  collo- 
cation of  these  days :  "  None  are  thought  fitter  attend- 
ants on  Christ's  nativity  than  those  blessed  martyrs 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  him, 
from  whose  birth  thejr  received  life  ctcmal."  He  says, 
"  Aflooidiqi^,  we  au^  obaenra  three  Itinda  of  martyr- 
dom: tbata^  both  in  win  and  deed,  whlehts  the  high- 
est; the  aaelMd,  in  will,  but  not  in  deed;  the  third,  in 
dcfHl,  but  not  in  will.  So  the  Church  commemoriites 
these  martyrs  in  the  same  order :  St.  Stephen  first,  who 
suffered  death  Iwth  in  will  and  in  deed;  St.  Jotm  the 
Evangelist,  who  soflkred  martyrdom  in  will,  hot  not 
in  deed  (U  ing  miraculously  tlelivere<l  out  of  the  cal- 
dron of  burning  oil,  into  which  he  was  put  in  Uome) ; 
the  holy  Innocents  last,  who  stifTcred  in  deed  and  not  in 
will— for  though  they  were  not  sensible  on  what 
count  they  enflkrsd,  yvt  it  is  certain  they  enlRved  ftr 
the  catiM'  of  Christ,  since  it  was  on  account  of  his  birth 
that  their  lives  were  taket)  away"  {('omnifntary  on  the 
Book  of  I  'omriMi  Priii/tr,  sec.  iv,  p.  2tK').  Other  fanci- 
ful reasons  have  been  assigned.  It  is  uncertain  at  what 
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time  these  feitjval-t  l)0(;aii  to  be  observed  in  cnnnectioo 
with  that  of  the  nativity.  Some  Roouui  Catholic  diviuM 
ia  (be  Middle  Aget  represented  the  nattvi^  on  the  lUge. 
flee  Kmrnaaa,  Thus  St.  IVencie,  aboitt  thiee  yean 
before  lUa  death,  with  pnjval  p«'rTni<si(iii.  (-(-Icbratcil 
Christ's  natirity.  "A  man^^iT  «as  |iri'j>!iriil  liy  liin  di- 
rection, and  the  ■whole  si  tm-  ol'  iho  iniraculniK-i  birth 
repreieotcd.  The  moss  was  iuterpolatcd  before  the 
pmyen.  St.  Fraocia  preached  on  the  Nativity.  The 
an^lic  choira  were  heard;  a  woodeiiflig  disciple  dc- 
dwed  that  he  saw  a  beautifid  chiM  reposinc  in  the 
roani;er  (Milman,  Lot.  CkrutiiiMtn,  v,  20.')).  Tlic  nativ- 
ity of  Christ  has  been  the  frequent  subject  of  students 
of  MCrcd  art.  The  engraver  and  the  |>aiuter  have  in 
4gea  ainoe  the  biith  of  tbe  SsTiour  iMeB  buqr  in  the 
tmtnieDt  of  tkia  historic  erent  on  stone  and  on  canvas. 
We  insert  here  ilhi.sfraiioii-*  of  scvfra!  riicr;iviii^'s  ou 
atone  and  gloss  which  arc  regardul  aa  bupcriur  B|»eci- 
flMtt  of  MKied  ait  Iqr  Cbiiaticn  aidMolQgial&  See 


Autiqnc  Representations  of  the  Nativity. 

Mannc,  Dint,  on  tht  Birth  of  Chnst ;  Larihu  r,  Credibil- 
ily,  i,  1;  ii,  71>G,  IKx?;  (Sill,  Hwly  of  hirinity,  on  Iiicar- 
natumi  Bishop  Law,  TMearg  i^tUUgim;  Mewton,  Re- 
tkm  {^Eederiatdeat  BUHun/  Dr.  Robettaon,  5enmNi  on 

UttSUuatiim  of  the  Worldat  Chritfs  Apprarancf ;  Buck- 
minster,  Sfrmoiut;  Edwanln,  lirJrnipdnn,  p.  .313,  316; 
KobiiisoM.  Chiuilr.  i,  270,317;  John  Kdwards,  Surrci/  of 
all  the  IHspettsutions  aitd  Mdhwls  of  Heligiony  vol.  i,  ch. 
xiii;  Binpham,  Antiquilir*  of  the  Chrittim  Church,  ii, 
114  HI. ;  Eti>/1.  Iler.  vi,  82  stj.   .S  f  .\t>vknt,   (J.  1 1.  W. ) 

XIatiyity,  Oospel  ot  See  Guspels,  hrLRious. 
MMiOnai  (II)  maf-Hnjii,  a  very  leanwd  labbi  of 

lua  time,  whose  opinion  wan  ro^'ardod  as  an  authorit}', 
flooiiabed  as  gaon  of  the  famous  college  in  Sura  alter 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  (866-869).  His  corre- 
qiondenoe  was  a  veiy  large  one;  andeten  the  Jewish 
oongregationa  of  Locena,  in  Spain,  asked  him  qoeationa 
on  matters  of  rclitrion,  which  he  answoreil  in  Arabic, 
contrapk'  to  his  pr('<lecpsaors,  nho  only  understooil  the 
Ilebn-w  and  Chahici-.  In  answer  to  the  question  wheth- 
er it  is  Uwful  to  put  the  pointa  to  the  lyiiagqgal  aaoUa 
of  the  Fentat«idi,1ie^Hwiietljrdecl«Kd  that  pointa  am 
not  Sinaitic  (I  e.  aaend)i  having  been  invented  by  the 
sages,  and  put  down  as  signs  for  the  reader;  and  more- 
over, m\cc  ii  is  prohibited  to  ns  in  niaKi-  any  aiidiiioiis 
from  our  own  cogttatioos,  \c»i  we  transgress  the  omi- 
BMBld,  "  Ye  shall  not  add,"  etc.  (Deut.  iv,  2),  we  must 
umpattbe  pointa  to  the  scrolls  of  the  Law.  See  Criitz, 
<M.  d  Judm,  r,  249  \  FUrst,  BiU.  Jmdaiea,  iii.  24; 


Ginaburg,in  Leorta's  Mauoreih  Au-J/assorefA,p.44si^i 
Flliit,Cr<«*.dLJraf*relaaH,  1,114,  ITS.  (Ip^ 

Natta,  Jacopb,  a  Christian  convert  from  Judaism, 
of  whose  historj'  little  or  nothing  Li  known,  excepting 

thiit  he  rtourislu'ti  in  ihr  17th  ccniury,  and  is  the  suthor 
of  a  treatise  written  in  Italian,  Jiuffitmamenfo  dflUt  rAutfa 
dtl  Mftsia  conlro  la  dureza  ed  (mtimixione  A'6rntro,  Lfc 
a  dtmeitation  on  the  adrent  of  tJi«  Meaaiah  against  the 
hardness  and  pertinocItT  of  the  Jews  0'cn><«> 
Milan,  From  bis  (ri'atise  wr-  may  .^-i'liuii-  ilist 

he  wax  an  Italian  .lew  by  birtli.  S-e  Wolf,  HM.  lltbr. 
iii,  .MM;  .I(K;her.  .iUyemrinrj  (Srlthrten-  Leiikm,  ».v.; 
Fiir-'t,  HiU.  Jiitt.  ii,  2.'> ;  Kalkar,  ftrafl  u.  d.  Kirehf.p.^. 

Natural  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  N.T. 
for  two  Greek  words  of  somewhat  kindred  hiio><'i<'A!i<in: 
1,  aa  oppoaed  to  art\/icial,  ^atx&c,  appUed  only  to  tbs 
(nwHurf  nature  of  men  (Rom.  i,  26, 27 ;  Jnde  x)  or  bcaas 
(2  Pet.  Ji.  2,  as  oppowd  to  npiritHnl,  vii'xirr'f,  |^ 
plied  to  iiitiiiimtitf  obji-cts  (1  (or.  xv,  41,  Mi.  and  le 
men  in  their  uunmrri  lnl  ^latp  (I  C<ir.  ii,  1 1  '.  or  ai  dh 
prattd  (James  iii,  15;  Jiule  xix).    Sec  Caiinau 

Natural  Ability.   See  Ikabiuty. 

Natural  History  ov  the  Bibijc  This  will  be 
found  discussed  under  the  attbdivisiona  Botamt^  Zoob> 
ooT,  eta  We  add  here  a  finr  general  treatisca  en  the 
subjpi't:  .*'<hou7.er,  //m/.  .V./f.  HiUirrr  (  \ii^'t;-t.  irni-.**, 
4  vols.  fi)l.);  llarri.s  Sul.  II int.  if  liiUf  Oa  w  i  cL  hixA. 
iHol!.  I  Jmo);  Carpenter,  Scripture  Nat.  flirt.  (Load. 
1828,  8vo);  Sioisao,  Uiero^jfpkiea  aHmaUum,  tic 
(Edinhw  leSM,  4  ptsk  4to);  Fnuiiaa,  iliwMifiirsi  HiM. 
Saera  (.\mst.  ir>43) ;  Bochart,  Ilierozoieon  (L.  BsL 
1714,  2  vols,  fill.) ;  Vallesius,  Surrn  philotophia  (La^ 
l,>s,s,  Hvo)  ;  l"r'-iiiu'-.  .1  rhintiim  liiltlinim  (Xorimb.  b">'.»9, 
2  vols.  Wvo);  lliller,  JJierophyticon  ( Traj.  1725,  4l')); 
OebiuB,  Hierohotankm  (Amst.  1748,  2  vols.  8vo):  Ro- 
senmUllcr,  Bibi.  Botany  and  Alineratogg  (tronsL  Itm 
German)  (Edinb.  1840,  12roo);  ScivKKii^  Kal.  Uid.of 
Palest,  (in  Heb.  y  i^f}  n^S'TI,  Jenisalem,  184S,«ro); 
Fletcher,  SayitHrt  Nat.  But.  (Lond.  n.  d.  2  vols.  Itao); 
Morris,  BSiU  Nat.  But.  (Lond.  1852;  Kmo);  TooaK, 
Scripture  Xtit.  Hist,  (now  cd.  T/ind.  iH.'il.  r2nio);  I)«nN 
liiUr  Nat.  Scimrr  (Ixind.  IKCk)  ."i.  2  v<.l«.  Hvo  i ;  Tristrsm, 
Sal.  Bi$t.  oftHW  (Ix.nd.  18fi«,  12mo);  "Xat,  Hist,  of 
Bible,"  in  Z,oiidL  Quarter/A  July,  1868;  "Biblical  Bot- 
any," In  BtM,  and  Flfr,  Bea^  Bet.  Jan.  I864> 

Natural  Laws.  See  Nati'rb,  Lawb  or. 

Natural  ReliglOll.    See  Religiox. 

Natural  Theology  is  that  department  of  rtndy 
which  tri  als  of  ih.  i  \i>icnc<?  and  attribii;r-  i  f  d  d  ii« 
revealed  to  us  in  the  natural  wt>rld.  Sincf  no  Ifj"'^  i^^' 
be  accepted  by  us  as  coming  frmn  any  Isiing  until  wi> 
hove  proof  of  the  exiateooe  of  such  a  being,  notunl 
theoU>gy  is  to  lu  the  foundation  of  all  revealed  religioa. 
Even  if  we  infer  the  existonre  of  tbc  iM'iiif,'  "* 
character  from  the  character  of  the  lM«)k  itself,  tin'  pw 
cjis  is  the  same  in  kind  as  inferring  his  existence  tvA 
chaiacter  &IND  any  other  work,  ao  that  thapnwf"^ 
wo  hgrafiiwn  the  BiMe  of  the  existence  of  Goiawf 
be  higher  in  Zinr/than  that  which  wp  b.ivc  fnamartB* 

1.  Method  of  Proof .—^^mrai  thcoloify  sets  OBtwIti 
the  assumption  that  every  event  roust  liave  a  cause, 
and  that  there  taMf  bo  ancb  lelationa  between  cshms 
and  efltelB— eudi  eonhinationa  of  matter  and  f'^J° 
prtxlurin;;  spft  ilic  re.'sult.s.  that  the  exi.stence  of  a  tfe^ 
signer  may  be  iiifHrred,  and  his  attributes  and  chamf 
may  thus  be  rct-eoled.  Until  the.se  positions  an^  crsnl- 
ed,  no  atq>  can  he  taken  in  this  science.  K 

aoft  to  ha  aeamlal,  Hmo  a  acknoa  of  natural  Ox^My  >--' 
impossiblo.  The  tialh  of  these  assumptions  u  found  u> 
the  intuitive  bdieft  of  the  humsn  mind. 

Natural  thoulo^rv  now  claims  as  it5  field  of  investn^ 
tion  not  only  the  whole  natural  world,  but  slso 
phvsical,  uitellectual,  and  moral  itaturc  of  man. 

2.  C/oisH  at  a  SdmBU-h.  beiqg  noir  coawded^ 
all  that  the  pnHDt  «dar  of  thiafi  hada  T 
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tbii  wiuvc,  at  least,  that  there  wu  a  time  wtu-i)  not  a  aio- 
1^  ipeciea  of  planu  or  aoiauib  now  upon  the  earth  had 
■a  exi«taoc«,  in  fact  that  thM«  waa  «  time  wbea  tbrae 
was  no  livwg  thiii^  upon  the  «artb— il  u  •  Mr  queatioo 
to  ask,  How  cnmi'  all  tin  se  aiiirnals  ami  platiUt  hero, 
with  ail  their  complex  n-Utiuim  I'ur  the  continuance  of 
iho  spcdieay  IIow  came  man  here?  The  hypothesis 
that  Uving  apadca  bars  alwiqrs  exiated  aa  they  o«w 
are  bein^  abandaaed,  two  otbcr  hjrpetbCHa  only  seen 
po^'-ililc  :  (1  I  That  animals  ami  iilants  liavi"  Wt  n  jim- 
ducc'd  OA  thp  ri:-ullani.'<  ol' lurci'4  eliriiallv  iiihcrrnl  in 
matter;  (2)  That  they  have  heeii  pHMliio-d  by  the  de- 
sigD  and  orijaoiaiAg  power  of  a  pemwal  beitig,  lioth 
of  ih«a«  bypolhflaeahMV  their  attppoiten)  thn^tk  ilKiae 
who  accept  the  latter  by  no  means  agree  as  to  the  mecb^ 
o<l  ill  which  creative  power  has  been  manifcflted  in 
the  procltii'tiuii  of  specieii.  It  in  certain  that  the  lar;,'e 
majority  o(  »iu(ienta  of  nature  have  seen,  iii  its  (Mereni 
depart  nu  nt4$,  such  oombtnatioiia  to  pradilM  apedflo  n- 
•uU%  auch  likeneaa  to  the  works  of  man — eontriranoea 
dUhring  from  his  only  in  their  grandeur  and  perfection 
they  hove  Ivclicveil  in  n  heiiii;  wli  i  ori^i- 
by  sonic  uicthuii,  all  the  living;  thiiif;.'«  u|>uii  the 
The  existence  of  man  is  taken  as  proof  of  the 
wiiateiice  of  a  being  like  him  ia  the  elemeaia  of  per* 
■oniUty,  though  infinitely  abov«  him  in  wisdom  and 
jMJwer,  It  in  elaitnoil  that  belief  in  the  exi-itciiee  of  a 
personal  CiimI  i»  reaeheil  by  the  same  procc^ta  of  thought 
by  wbicb  every  science  has  been  built  up,  and  by  which 
aUtfae  oooduaiona  in  common  life  are  fCMhed ;  that  the 
neeeaaary  prtnciplea  of  bdief,  careful  inveatigiBtieB,  and 
wiutul  induction  all  aid  in  proving;  the  exiittcnce  oC  a 
|>er«inal  Creator  fitim  the  works  of  nature.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  no  scientilic  pnx'cs'*  ha-*  been  more  legitimate, 
and  no  inference  in  actual  life  more  iu  acconlance  with 
the  common-eenae  wisdom  ot  the  wolid)  than  the  In- 
vestigationa  and  the  residu  reached  in  aatanlthMtagy* 
This  claims,  therefore,  a  pla<-e  among  the  ScieiKCS,  n- 
1x111'^  u]h>n  till-  nature  <ff  the  |«riH'es»es  by  which  its 
cuuclusiuns  are  reached.  Its  claim  has  beeUi  and  atill 
ia,  admitted  by  a  huge  majority  of  the  ahleat  atadeota 
of  naton  and  of  man. 

That  natural  theology,  ta  it  hu  now  be«i  defined, 
liaa  any  Ju.«t  claim  r.i  .s.  ii ntiti  •  rank  is  utterly  denieti 
by  a  dasj*  of  philo^iphers.  |>o>itivuts,  who  mn-k  to  limit 
ail  investigation  to  observed  pbflMONBa,  i^norini;  or 
danyiqg  both  efficient  and  final  CMma;  and  abo  by 
tlMMe  who,  without  denying  the  abetnet  doctrine  of 
final  caii-'ON.  allirm  that  we  have  no  rvi^iem-e  of  final 
cause  in  the  works  of  nature.  They  rcf;ar>l  the  adapta- 
tion wliich  wc  see  in  nature  simply  as  the  result  of  ma^ 
lertals  and  foroea  mutuaUy  limited  in  piodudng  the  «i> 
iatingCMma.  The  eoaduaiomof  anehwritefaare  wdi 
rrpwamd  in  the  words  of  Rnchii<r:  "Our  reflectint; 
reason  is  the  sole  cau.'te  of  this  apparent  design,  which 
i-t  not  hi II l;  laii  the  ne<  eH.sary  consequence  of  the  com- 
binatioit  uf  natural  materials  and  foroea"  (/orce  and 
iftitttr,  p.  90). 

8.  ^lynwaifa.  (1.)  The  history  of  the  race  proves 
that  there  has  been  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  ex- 
cept am.ing  the  most  degraded  tril.r~.  -nmc  notion  of 
Go4l,  or  goiis,  or  some  supernatural  agenu  to  be  feared 
and  worshipped.  It  ia  claimed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  others  that  the  moat  dcpaded  tnbea  an  without 
any  notioo  ofa  Sopieme  Being;  and  it  ia  aaaertad  that 

deaf  miite.4  are  in  the  name  rondiiion  till  they  arc  iii- 
atnictcd.  ( i ranting  all  the  facts  state«l.  the  c»mclusions 
may  be  fairly  questioned.  It  docs  not  follow  that  there 
ia  no  idea  of  God  preaaot  in  the  mind  beeanae  it  haa  not 
forced  ita  way  op  into  famgnage,  or  beeanae  it  cannot  be 
detectMl  ill  our  impcrfoet  intercourse  with  detrraded 
savages  and  uiicilucaivd  nint^^^.  So  constantly  has  the 
notion  of  a  (iod  appeared  in  all  ages,  that  il  has  be«n 
claimed  by  aome  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate.  This 
doctrine,  at  the  pnaent  time,  is  aeoeptod  only  in  thia 
■Mdilled  form,  if  at  all,  that  the  capabiliti  PI  of  the  hu- 
'  an  such  that  iu  ita  perfect  development  the 


idea  of  (iod  is  iturely  reached  in  the  stuily  of  nature  and 
man. 

An  (I  priori  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  has  bees 
accepted  by  »<»me,  from  the  aupposed  power  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  form  a  runi-r|ition  ofa  [xrfeet  ImIiii;.  The 
infervnco  is  made  from  such  a  powi  r  of  tlie  mind  that 
a  being  mmt  asilt  to  COmapond  to  the  conceptions  ef 
it.  Thia  Mgunieiit  in  aenw  of  ita  furmi  haa  bean  m* 
oeptad  and  enfbroed  by  DesCartea,  Leibnitx,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  fitlier  eminent  philosophers.  As  it  invcdves 
subtile  tnetai>liysical  distinctionis  it  i»  certainly  not  tit- 
teil  to  impress  the  popular  mind ;  and  it  htm  failed  to  aat> 
isfy  such  acute  meUphysiciana  aa  Itcid  aiul  Stewart, who 
surely  oould  not  be  duirged  with  undue  sceptidam. 

(2.)  The  leleoloffiail  argument  may  fairly  Ite  made 
to  include  the  study  of  nature  and  ilie  study  of  man  as 
a  |diy->ical,  intellectual,  and  niorjil  hvin;;.  It  is  ^imple 
ia  fi>rtti,  readily  apprebeudMi,  and  lias  been  enforced 
■Bong  ttiinkiqg  aan  iu  all  ages.  Socrates  and  CSoMo 
are  well  known  gnong  the  ancients  for  their  aigumenta 
on  thia  snbj»et.  The  Bible  opiteals  to  nature  for  illus- 
iraiidii--  i  f  till'  power  and  cocnhies^  of  (iinl.  His  exist- 
ence \i  taken  for  granted  in  the  tirst  verse  of  (ieiicais,  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  in  nature  proof  of  the  existence 
ef  aoeh  a  bein^  la  Uke  Mew  Tcatament  we  hava  tha 
tcitinionr  of  rml  to  <he  fubicaa  and  Talne  of  tlna 

proof  (llnm.  i,  19-20),  and  amonc  the  fathers  there 
have  been  able  writers  ou  tliu  subject.  Since  the  lime 
of  nUey,  whose  name  is  best  known  of  all  tho!«c  who 
hanra  antcted  thia  field,  writen  ia  large  nnmbera  bavo 
appaaiBd,wiM>  luwowitetaa  twatiaes  preftsaediy  on  this 
Mibjeet,  or  have  treated  it  iadfaraeUy  in  connc-<  i  u  :i  ^^  tth 
>oie.ntific  discussions.  Some  of  the  ablest  ari^uim  nts 
have  been  made  in  thia  way;  and  of  lati'  years  t;reat 
additiona  have  been  made,  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
math  writings  (sea  Uterahtn  below). 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  argument  from  design 
that,  at  best.  It  only  pnives  the  existence  of  a  worker, 
or  world-ljuilder :  that  it  is  only  in  man  that  we  have 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  |)cr8onal  Creator.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  creator  of  man  is  not  neoeaaarily  tiM 
self-existent  God.  but  the  existence  of  man's  creator 
proves  that  there  must  be  a  self-existent,  personal  God. 

After  we  reaeh  the  proof  that  our  Creator  is  a  per- 
sonal being,  loving  justice  and  truth,  wo  must  wait  for 
him  to  declare  whether  he  is  the  Almighty  or  not— 
whether  ItealiaUawear  by  himaelf  or  one  greater.  Thua 
we  Join  natural  theology  to  rerdatkm.  Natural  theol- 
ogy declares  a  Creator  of  man,  of  the  heavens  an<l  the 
earth,  lie  declares  hitn»elf  to  be  the  Almiybti/,  which 
we  know  from  the  lawa  of  our  belief  must  exisu  Wa 
seekferaeanae  of  what  w«  aee^  and  cannot  stop  till  we 
find  one  adequato  ud  ncceaaarily  etemaL 

4.  Counter  Tmdmeiu  of  the  Prttent  Day.—Xs  already 
intimated,  the  poiitiee  phttosopht/,  v{  which  C\<mtc  is 
the  father,  would  render  the  science  of  natural  theology 
impossible.  This  science  assumes  the  existence  of  ef- 
ficient causes,  and  rests  fiir  its  proof  upon  final  cansee. 
Roth  efficient  and  final  causes  positive  philosophy  for- 
bids us  to  name  as  having  any  relation  to  science.  If 
they  exi't,  th<  y  are  to  be  to  us  as  though  they  were  not. 

The  doctrine  of  tvolutiun,  which,  in  some  of  its  forms, 
is  now  accepted  by  many  scientitk  men,  is  supposed  hf 
aome  to  veldua  or  destray  the  proof  for  the  exiatoace 
of  a  Creator.  This  result  ia  didmed  by  some  who  hold 

the  di"  trine,  and  di  ni'  1  I  y  nthi  rs  of  the  same  schiKjl, 
For  one  %vho  aecejiLs  the  ductrine  of  causality,  belief  in 
the  existence  and  wisdom  of  a  designer  will  not  be 
affected  at  all  by  the  time  nquied  or  the  secondaiy 
agendea  employed  ia  prododng  results.    The  onfy 

<(nr?ti<>n  thatOOOldariseWouM  be  in  n  ft  rence  to  p<^iwcr. 
W  hen  a  certain  effect  is  reached,  as  th«r  production  of 
a  tree  or  animal,  with  all  their  complex  relations,  i-uch 
an  eflect  demands  belief  in  a  cause  fuiequate  to  produce 
auch  a  resnit;  and  if  there  is  eridcnee  of  wisdom  and 
skill  in  it,  the  cvidemv  is  there  irrespective  of  the  time 
or  secondary  agencies  concerned  iu  its  production.  The 
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belief  ihat  •  being  of  low  nnlc  cm  be  railed  to  a  bigbcr 
nnk  by  any  ptooew  ofdevelofmieiit  or  natoral  leleetioii, 

without  the  same  an;cncy  in  kind  as  wmild  \tc  rcniiirn! 
to  pitMluce  the  boinj;  of  liif^h  rank  dirrctly,  can  nrii-i' 
only  by  ignoring  the  plainest  principles  <if  causality. 
Whatever  may  be  the  final  euncluaiona  of  science  in 
Mgnd  to  tke  origiD  of  species,  they  cannot  iflbeC  the 
argdment  for  design  In  the  creation  of  spcciea,  nor  ma- 
terially chanpe  the  tcachinfi^A  of  naitiral  theology.  If 
any  iliiVuiilty  ari-r".  it  vill  !■<■  f<iund  in  barmonizinp 
the  le.ii-liiuga  ofecieiice  with  the  liibic  account  of  crea- 
tion ai  to  the  mode  in  which  the  creatiTO  |Nnrcr  waa 
tirniifpttftii 

&  fMemhirt.—Xmnph.  HftmonMUa;  nato,  /xnrjr, 

X  ;  ("icern.  ^•  N'  f'i/"/  lUiirum:  Dv^  L'tlttc*,  Prinrip. 
J'/iiUt*.;  l^ibnii/,,  T/iti»llce ;  Augustine,  C'oii/Vm.  ,-  l)er- 
ham,  Pijf*.  Tkevloffy ;  Nieuwcntyt,  /'Ai/<w.,-  Dr. 

Samticl  Clarke,  Jktgk  Accf.  and  Hermamt  toL  ii;  Paley, 
Naturttt  Thtolagjft  the  BrUffewatfr  Tnatuet;  ChM- 
nier»,  .Vfi/.  Throlnini :  Tiilli>rli,  Thi  ifm;  MrCosh  and 
Dickie.  Typical  Fiinim,  iic. ;  1  liii  liciiek,  ltd.  of  Ueiil.; 
CVwke,  lid.  of  Ckem.;  Apa-v-iz.  I  'mitrib.  to  Sal,  Jlist. 
U,  &  ToL  i;  Cbadboume,  Sat.  TkeoL  (N.  Y.  1867,  Hvo) ; 
Jackaon,  PkUa$.  of  Kat.  TkeoL  (Lund.  1874);  Cocker, 
Thruttic  Contrptinti.  He.  (N.  Y.  1«75) ;  Goilwin,  Chrut 
ami  Humanity  (N.  Y.  1875) ;  (Jillott,  Sat.  Throl.  (N.  Y. 

1874,  limo") ;  Wifitmnn,  <  brtirtm  >oVwrr  iimi  Hf- 
rraUd  Rrliy.;  Iiu»liiiell,  \<it.  arul  Suifrntutuml :  Pres- 
ident Hopkins,  in  the  A  m.  Quar,  Ob*,  vol.  i ;  Child,  lirnr- 
dieite ;  Molk>y,  GeoL  ami  Rev. ;  Foster  (J.),  On  Sot,  Rt- 
Ugion  and  Social  Virtue;  Grose  (John),  Rational  Elhiet; 
•levon,  Si/ffi!ii.  Molality  on  thf  liroumh  of  S<tt.  Ji>l.  : 
Priestley,  Iii»tilu1r»  of  Sot.  llrt. :  Wilkinx,  I'rinrijtlr*  i  f 
ffat,Rfl.;  Ttionipwm,  ('hiifliiai  Thiixm;  Zockler,  Throl. 
mOaralu;  Amer.  Pretb.  Ret.  July,  1866»  art.  i;  Amer. 
Ck.  Qu.  Rev.  April,  1M9,  art.  tl ;  iieremimy  Rtt.  IMO ; 
Sorth  Am.  llt^c.Un.  W>,'>\  Ort.  IKC');  July,  1«67{  Nmt- 
Ktiylun(lrr..}an.  Ih<W:  (kt.  1874;  .Ian.  1H7;.;  JlUiUotkeca 
Sacra,  April.  IHtX;  ( M.  1M68;  \\'t»lmin$lfr  llrr.  Jan.  j 
1854;  Jan.  1867;  Pretb,  Qm.  Oftd  Primxt.  Rev.  April, 

1875,  ait.  viiit  Metk.  Qh.  Xtr.  Jdr,  1866,  p.  619  aq.  I 
SecTHKoi  rMiv.  A.C.) 

Naturaliam  is  the  name  given  to  those  systems 
of  tiie  tiMlMOpby  of  Mtere  whieh  explain  the  phcnom-  i 
ena  by  a  blind  force  acting  necessarily.   This  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  Lucrctino,  and  waa  held  by  Lcucippus 
anil  Epicuriw.    The  >y«,'c ;>«  (/<  Ai  Xiitinr  df  D'Hi'lha'  li. 
the  Traiti  de  la  Salurr  of  I!  j|>inel,  antt  the  PhUosophii 
de  la  Sature  of  Dclislc  de  .Sale«>,  nLxi  contain  it.  In 
theology  the  tcim  ntun^Hm  ia  applied  to  all  these  | ,  ,  . 
forms  of  beUef  or  speculation  which  deny  the  doctrine  I 
f>f  a  ))ers<inal  (Jod  a.s  the  author  nml  piv(  rnur  the 
iinircTsc;  being  ihua  opposed  to  Theism  ^4.  v.^.  See 
Litcfabm  appokled  to  artida  Natoiul  Thboloot. 

ITaturalistS.  TIiit<  name  ^  hicli  has  nnw  Ih0<-iitne 
nearly  obsolete  in  a  theological  or  piiik>!<ophical  senK', 
has  been  uaed  to  designate  two  sections  of  the  anti- 
christian  school  wtiich  rejecta  belief  in  •apenuturai 
eanaei  or  opeimtionik  (t)  The  name  hm  been  nwatly 
uml  by  German  writers  for  those  who  identify  (i<kI 
with  nature,  hut  who  are  more  generally  known  a.H  I'an- 
thcisl,".  i  -'  i  IJy  Knglish  writers  i;  i<  l:<  ncrally  taken 
as  signifyiiig  those  who  consider  natural  religion  to  be 
■nfficient  tot  man's  guidance  and  happinCM  without  any 
snpematoral  revelation.  But  Lhcae  lattar  nu^  be  sub- 
divided also  into  two  classes,  the  Jirtt  of  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  riiiloMiphical  Xaiura!i!tt,*,"  who 
accept  revelation  )u»  containing  truth,  but  as  being  at 
the  belt  only  a  retluplication  of  natural  religion,  and  k> 
iinnaocwuy.  The  nana  ia  ran^y  found  in  worka  writ- 
ten kter  than  tha  18tb  century,  when  it  was  need  by 
Kant  in  Germany  and  by  Iloyle  in  Knj,'lanil ;  and  the 
school  formerly  known  as  Naturalists  aru  now  called 
Panihcisu  and  Ritioniliwti— fflnnt,  Dkt.  t/Sti^  fftrf 

titf,  etc..  p.  (",31. 

Nature.    I.  Stv-Tett.  Ueage  of  the  irordL  —  In 


Janei  i,  28;  iii«  6,  the  Greek  ii  T^vtmCt  ■•MCi 
where,  aa  Rom.  i,  M,  fvaic.  It  li  varieci^  ued  ftr, 

!,  the  laws  of  the  natural  or  moral  world  (Kom.  i,  26; 
ii.  14  ;  xi.  21,  24^1.  2.  Hirth,  origin,  or  natural  dejiront: 
■•Jews  hy  nature"  (( Jal.  ii,  15;  Rum.  ii,  27) ;  "  Which  by 
nature  arc  no  gods"  (Gal.  iv,  8).  3.  Genus,  land:  "For 
every  kind  (maig. '  nofttrv*)  of  beasta,"  etc,  **  b  timdt 
and  hath  been  tamed  of  manltind"  (marg. "  nature  of 
man"  [James  iii,  4]).  4.  The  native  mo<lc  of  thinking, 
feeling,  acting,  a«  nnetilii;lil(  iipil  ainl  t!ii>an(iiiie<l  by 
the  Holy  Spirit:  "The  natural  man  rccciveih  ikot  tlx 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God"  (1  OoKiit  14;  conp.  Eph. 
ii,  r.;.  5,  SeOun  alio  denotea  acuitoiiiaiyiwie  of  pi^ 
l>ri(  I  >  :  "  Doth  not  natore  itielf  teach  yoii  that.  If  a  mn 
have  I'lng  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  ?"  i  I  <  \i,  I 
It  wa.H  the  national  custom  among  Ix'th  the  iltbrewi 
and  Greeks  for  men  to  wear  the  hair  short. 

II.  PkUotaphicai  Import  ifftkt  iKord.— '*Tba  um 
nature  ia  Mad  ■oinatiiiiea  in  a  wider,  eometioita  in  a 
narrower  exlMliklU.  When  employed  in  its  nii>*t  CK- 
teiijiive  meaning,  it  embraces  the  two  worlds  of  mind 
and  matter.  When  employed  in  its  more  re*lrii'tfd 
signification,  it  ia  a  synonyne  for  the  latter  only,  and  ii 
then  isMd  in  cootivdialinetioii  to  the  fonner.  Ia  the 
Greek  philosophy,  the  word  ^I'mc  was  gcticnl  ia  ilt 
meaning:  and  the  great  branch  of  [ihilujophr,  rtyW 
'phyncal  or  pJit/ni'  lu'iii 'd'  included  under  it  nut  only 
the  sciences  of  matter,  but  abo  those  of  mind.  VVitk 
us,  the  term  nature  is  more  vaguely  extensive  thtnthi 
teems  pkgsicty  pkjfneal,  pkjftiology,  physiological,  or  em 
than  the  adjective  nahiral;  whereas,  in  the  philoanphy 
nf  ^Icrinntiy.  inihir  ami  its  corrrlnl ives,  whether  of 
Greek  or  1-nin  derivation,  are  in  general  exprtsare  of 
the  world  of  matter  in  onitrast  to  the  world  of  intel- 
ligence" (Sir  \V.  Hamilton,  Beki's  If  'ori;^  p.  216,  osic). 
''The  word  mOtire  hac  been  vsed  in  two  senit%  viK| 

actively  and  passively;  energetic  (  ^  forma  JimtUlil, 
and  material  forma  formatu).  In  the  first  it  lipli* 
ties  the  inward  principle  of  whatever  is  requisite  fur  the 
reality  of  a  thing  aa  evMml;  while  the 
tial  property,  signMee  tlie  inner  principle  of  dl  thit  ap> 
pertains  to  the  jmrnhiUfy  of  a  thing.  Urtice,  in  acee* 
rate  lanpiage,  we  say  the  essence  of  a  m.ntln  rnstiol 
circle  or  geometrical  figure,  not  the  nature,  \w<-tw*-  in 
the  conception  of  forms,  purely  geometrical,  there  i>  no 
expreasion  or  iropUcatico  of  their  real  eziatencr.  !■ 
the  second  or  material  seme  of  the  word  aafltrr,  we 
moan  by  it  the  sum  total  of  all  thing*,  as  far  as  ihey 
are  objects  of  our  M  ii^r:*.  .nii'l  roii--i  i|Ui  nily  of  p«i»ible 
experience — the  aggregate  of  phenomena,  whether  m- 
\„  wa  or  for  our  inner  n  ow.  The 

loctrine  concerning  MrtVrv  wotild  tlicrelote  (the  «wd 
ph^ioloyy  being  both  ambigoow  in  itadf,  and  ahd^JT 
otherwise  appropriate4n  l>r  in'  re  pruj  ■  rly  cntiih'd  pfc*" 
nomcnolog>',  disUnguislicd  into  its  two  grand  UiviflMi^ 
scaaatatogy  and  pqrehalqgj'*  (Oolaiidgi^ /WaHf,  pi  W)> 

Natortb  DivlM.  8aa  actide  Gai^iav«l>iii»Pi 
908  iq. 

Ifatora,  Bumaii.  Sea  Bnnr;  buos  or  Cooi 

Sol  I.;  SfiniT. 

Nature,  Laws  o£  In  the  qocitiao  raised  aml» 
dila  tida  tha  Mbwfag  pdnti  nut  baaooridered:  (i) 

the  snbetancc  itself  of  nature :  (2)  the  forces  working  » 
and  through  it ;  atul  (J<)  their  pnxluction  alwiv*  « 
itleniioal  results  under  identical  cinum;-! slices.  Th* 
immutable  connection  is  intuitively  con.-iiU  red  s«  tn 
inherent  necnity,  the  result  of  "experience  «*• 
smned  Iqr  reason.  On  the  other  band  aU  the  known 
lawt  of  nature  are  sometimes  oonaideied  u  a  wbwk 
t(  run  (1  thi  ll  uiitiiral  latr,  by  virtue  of  which  sU  n»tM 
lurcihly  working,  and  hy  the  combination  of  all  itsiB* 
hercnt  forces,  gives  rise  to  all  effects  In  tbi«  wn*' 
bowercr,  natural  law  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
contrast  Thii  ii  aflbrded  in  two  ways  by  theo]ogy,  m 
which  it  pivrs  rise  to  theories  that  have  attained  It 
times  uudue  prepouderouce.    \Vc  find  it  lint  in  the  dV* 
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iMin  of  apalqgalkt  and  dfligBatic%  where  aainni  Uw 

Kqiiiree  tlM  ereedre  power  of  the  livini^God  to  explain 
imt  only  tho  crcaiinii.  tint  al«i  prcfiprvnt ion  of  tho 
uiliverae.  We  tiiid  it  next  in  lUv  |>r(iviiu-e  of  moraLs 
wbeRthe  diatiDCliod  b<-twpun  (la-  cauisalily  of  the  nat- 
nnl  fiiflMt  and  thoee  of  the  human  will,  between  the 
neeeeeltiee  of  nature  and  the  freedom  of  man,  and,  in 

short.  Ix'twoon  iiatiirnl  l.iw  .im!  nicral  law.  ii  t"  ho  r*tali- 
lisbed.  Ill  both  iri<iaiii'<-N  t)u'  laws  ol  nature  art-  ti\>- 
[(ojwil  til  the  offects  of  frcodoin ;  hut  in  <l<>groatic«  it  U 
the  freedom  of  the  Creator  as  the  absolute  matter  of  bia 
otttiaa,  wklb  in  athlea  k  b  the  flnedom  of  Bian  aa  the 
mcmlrsM  frme^puam  of  the  caitUf  craatian. 

T.  /n  Doffmatiet,  the  timt  point  which  arlaee  is  to  a»- 
ctrtaiii  whether  tlie  laun  of  nature,  inherent  in  the  rrenl- 
ure  and  in  the  world,  admit  of  or  exclude  the  c(>-<>|M-ra- 
lion  of  Qod;  and  in  the  latter  ease  whether,  according 
to  the  panthetatic  idea,  nature  itaelf  ia  Ciod :  or  whetlier, 
aeeonlini;  to  the  deistical  theory,  Uml,  after  creatingr 
the  universe,  left  it  to  Iho  exfliinive  piiiilance  of  natural 
laws.  The  answer  to  these  (|ue»ti(»iis  set  tie*  alst»  that 
of  the  adtnifMibility  of  miracles.  It  is  well  knuu  n  that 
ScfaJeiemacher,  and  atill  moce  uaphaticaUjr  Suaoaei 
have  denied  the  exiateaee  of  niiadea  ftora  the  stand- 
point of  natural  law.'*.  Schleicrmaoher  ( f>fr  Cfirutl. 
(jlauhr,  §  4ti)  nay.H  that  n-ligioiw  consiciouaneM,  as  a 
simple  feeling  of  dependence,  '*  is  identical  with  the 
knowledge  that  all  which  atiUcta  or  indaeneea  iis  is 
eausad  fay  and  results  from  natural  causes and  (f  47) 
"that  the  interestH  ;iii  ty  can  never  give  rise  ti>  the 
necessity  «f  so  arraiij,'iii^  u  lact  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  t»iu"h  immediate  ile|)cndcnce  from  (iitd  as  to  deny  its 
taking  ita  source  in  the  general  Uw«  of  luturc."  Every 
abaolute  nirade  disiuiha  the  whole  ortier  of  natare,  both 
nei^tively  as  regards  the  past,  as  the  miracle  contra- 
dicts all  previous  observation*,  and  thus  appears  to 
»ui)|iri'-'-<  tho  usual  working  of  nature;  and  [Kwitively 
with  reference  to  the  future,  "in  which  everything  ia 
ebamed  at  onoa  ftvo  what  it  wouM  have  been  had  not 
tha  nkadle  oeeurred,  so  that  vnrj  miracle  not  only 
disturbs  forever  the  whole  oonneetion  of  the  original 
ori,':iiii/atioii.  but  every  new  miracle  al*<j  annuU  the 
precediu;;,  iu  so  far  aa  they  have  oome  to  be  counted 
among  the  working  agaociea.*  fiae  Miracles.  It 
will  be  suflkient  for  aw  pwawt  iwiposa  to  refer  to  VL 
Rothe's  answer  (o  the  Tiews  of  Sehleiermaeher  (in  the 

Mlii'li'n  II.  Krifikrn.  !)*,"»«,  i.  '27  10,:  "If  tht-  couph'  of 
the  universe  is  an  arithnielical  sum,  the  factor.-*  of  which, 
Including  also  the  free  motives,  arc  in  thems<-lves  inva- 
riable quantities;  or  if  the  divine  goremment  of  the 
wodd  b  aometbing  Bite  the  doek-work  of  a  musie-lMS, 
in  which  the  melodies  to  lie  played  were  from  all  eter- 
nity pinned  in  the  cylinder,  then,  certainly,  there  can  l>c 
no  room  in  the  universe  for  miracles  TlicMe  have  fur 
their  baaui  a  positive  independence  with  rettpeci  to  Ciod, 
aMumgh  not  interfering  with  absolute  dependence  upon 
him ;  there  is  a  real  distinction  and  aeparmtion  l>etween 
the  divine  causality  and  that  of  tho  creature,  and  also 
ill  I  lie  •i[MTati.in  of  freedom  in  the  vvorld.  ...  I  respect 
the  law!«  of  nature,  and  rejoice  at  every  advance  we 
make  in  their  knowledge.  God  himself  has  8ubjecte«l 
to  them  the  forces  of  nature;  but  he  haa  not  aul^tcd 
to  them  his  liberty  or  his  trimighty  will.  He  nas  ro- 
tainnl  unili.it urbed  hLs  atis(dule  liberty,  and  his  nov- 
ert-ignty  in  the  utuvcrae  he  has  cruued.  Sliracles 
prore  that  the  laws  of  nature,  while  they  are  the  great- 
est power  in  the  wwld,  are  yet  subject  to  the  gorem- 
nent  of  him  who  crested  them,  the  ever-lirti^  God." 
Thus  tho  laws  of  intun'  are  the  work  of  the  eternal 
Law-giver  nrnl  loving  'iuvcruor, 

II.  /a  Etliii-A  wo  bavo  to  con.nider  the  coniioi'tiun  be- 
tween inanimate  and  unreasoning  creation  and  person- 
attlieai  ar,  in  other  words,  the  relation  between  natural 
and  moral  lnw.  The  distinction  is  generally  drawn  by 
the  definition  that  natural  latr  implies  a  rtale  of  being, 
moral  law  a  v  Ailum.  The  tirst  iH-longs  to  (he  domain  ' 
of  naecsaiiv,  the  latter  to  the  province  of  free-will.! 
VI.-1 1 1 


Schleiermaehat  baa»  indaedtaoaght  takaasnani  «van  t« 
dentmy  this  dialinetion  of  the  pktmmma  and  MomMa 

of  Kant  and  Fichtc.  i.  e,  of  a  theoretical  and  a  [iractical 
resMm  of  an  ob^t  and  a  Kiiliject;  and  for  that  puqioac 
has  resorted  to  Schelling'.'«  philosophy  of  identity.  This 
system  consists  in  npholdiitg  the  unity  of  nature  and 
spirit,  and  points  to  die  "wilT  ever  arising  from  dead 
nature.  T'im.'*  in  his  interesting  freati.-te,  I'rbrrd.  Uttter- 
»chud  zicucheH  \)ilur-  und  Sitlentfrtili  (in  his  iSdmrnt- 
lirke  IVn-kr,  III,  ii,  397-417),  he  tseek*  to  oipialiie  them. 
According  to  the  common  view  (p.  44)0),  the  natural  law 
most  contain  a  general  exprMsion  of  what  reatfy  oocors 
in  and  through  nature,  and  the  moral  law  of  what 
should  occur  iu  and  through  reason  in  her  domain.  Yet 
here  we  tinil  again  the  i.iu  of  tlie  moral  law  ba-sed 

n|Hin  the  existence  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  reflect  for 
ihu  law  to  which  iis  observance  relates.  ()u  tiia  other 
haiul  (pk  409,  413)  the  natural  law  is  also  connected 
with  an  obligation,  implying  that  all  dttes  not  fully  and 
[nrficlly  procoiil  accuriliiiLC  t"  the  law.  Thiis  iimn- 
.■>tro!«itie.s  anil  di.<tcase.t  8tand  in  the  same  relation  tu  the 
lawH  of  nature,  in  whose  domain  they  occur,  as  imnMK 
rality  and  diaobedienca  do  to  the  moral  Uw.  Among 
the  dementary  fbreea  and  processes  of  nature  yn  fhid 

vct^ptatinn  nml  aiiiinalizaf  ion  ;  but  alxiriiun  and  dl.soa.".e, 
in  nature,  are  imt  tho  oflicts  of  a  new  principle;  they 
arc  only  a  deii<.  ioui  v  of  tlif><;;  of  vegetation  and  animal- 
ization.  So  also  ''in  the  domain  of  spiritual  life  we 
And  deviations  corresponding  to  its  nature,  which  we 
find  in  that  of  vegetation  and  animali/,atinn.  We  even 
tind  others,  having  their  origin  not  in  intelligence  itself, 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  mimi  in  its  state  of  eanldy  ex- 
istence must  become  a  centre,  and  as  such  must  iu  an 
oadllating  life  appear  inefficient  aometimes  in  view  of 
the  subordinate  functions.*'  Thus  by  the  side  of  reason 
and  its  laws  thero  exists  also  a  deficiency,  and  the  de- 
viations, in  which  the  inind-iKrcc  a[i(i.  ,ir.-,  iiiadi>i|iiaie  to 
the  work,  arc  in  fact  nothing  but  what  we  call  evil  and 
immuraliiy.  The  two  laws  are  therefore  essentially 
similar.  Tho  diflercnoe  of  obligation  is  simply  this : 
"It  Is  only  through  the  interrentioii  of  the  miml-force 
that  the  individuality  becomes  free,  and  a  mental  life 
alone  i.s  a  coinpleto  life,  ilcnrc  it  is  merely  on  this 
|Mit:it  tlial  the  obligation  ia  directed  to  the  will."  Tbia 
iboury  of  Scbleiermacher  ngiees  perfectly  with  his  gen- 
eral new  of  ethics  as  a  sdenoe,  with  which  he  opiio-ted 
in  his  time  the  exaggeration  ofthi-  fodiii;^  of  4luty,  con- 
sidering ethics  e.^jKoially  ;lh  ilie  chief  gtxKl.  Hut  quite 
as  evident,  in  the  ^mm  n  tlioory,  is  the  disadvanlsgcous 
connection  imder  which  this  definition  of  the  natural 
and  moial  taw  is  placed  by  Sehldemaeher.  It  Ilea  In 
the  rejection  of  lilwrty,  atitl  tln-n  fnro  of  the  |x)sitivo  ami 
essential  prevalence  of  evil.  The  '■intellectual"  prows.1 
is  looked  u[K>n  as  similar  to  the  vegetative  and  animol- 
iting;  the  mind  appears  only  aa  perceptive;  evil  takes 
its  source  only  in  quantitative  oacillations,  and  in  the 
relative  wcakncu  of  the  moral  principles.  The  spiritual 
life  is  phtcc4l  in  the  light  of  a  natural  process,  and  thns 
we  find  again  in  Schleicrmacher's  ethics  the  .same  nat- 
uralism as  iti  dogmatics.  Such  is  the  pantheistic  side 
of  .Schleiennacher's  system,  the  conclusions  of  which 
have  lad  many  into  an  atheiatkal  matcrialiMn  thai  gaaa 
so  (hr  as  to  consider  thonght  itsdf  but  *'a  secretion  of 

iho  brai:i."  It  mii>t  Im'  the  aim  thon  fure  of  tliinln^'y 
(«i  overcome  this  pantheistic  leaven,  and  to  cstabli-sh 
the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so  as  to 
prevent  natural  necessity  bdng  auppoaed  to  annul  Qod'a 
creative  power  and  human  liberty.   It  must  show  that 


the  Spirit  of  tho  lyord  is  lilK-rty.  and  not  nature,  and 
that  (oid  is  all  in  all.  - 1  b  r/.u^'.  Lxil-Hmykl.  x. 
.Se  L.vw.    (.1.  X.  I'.) 

ITau,  Mk  iiei.,  a  French  missionary,  was  boni  at 
Paris  in  1631,  of  dtstingnishcd,  noble  panntage.  Ha 
Joined  the  Je^uit.n  in  1656,  and  hb  superiors,  after  hav- 
ing intru.sted  to  him  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  tha 
two  [irinces  Do  Ixingueville.  afiiH-iinlod  him  to  the  mis- 
sions in  the  Kast.    Ho  travelled  over  Hesopotamlat 
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S^TU,  Tereia,  atxl  Armenia,  wlitre  his  zeal,  aiul  the  ' 
convernont  that  he  wruu^ht,  tnore  than  once  extited 
ibm  HuMibiiuw  against  him.    £xh«u«ted  io  atrength, 
he  ntnnuMl  to  Tmnet  In  1482,  and  dkd  at  Paris  Uinch 

8,  16S3.  Wo  have  of  his  wnrk.s  \'-i>j<tpr  noureau  df  la 
Ttrre  ^iainlf,  enricAi  tif  jilunitiiit  ittminpifg  gtrront  a 
rinttlligmcr  dt  la  Sitiutf  Hi  rilui  f  ^  Taris,  lOTlt  ami  17l>".', 
12mo;  a  book  at  the  aame  time  curious,  eiUfyiiig,  and 
uaeful) JEienlMiia  Roma»m  Grmemfum  «tra  4^it»  et 
consentuM,  ex  ranis  turn  rteftOtbut,  turn  aHHquit  mon- 
umitilu.  Accftfit  reliijio  Christiana  contra  Aleoranum 
<h  fulfil  I  I'ari>.  Itl^d,  4t«) : — I.'Ktut  prtimit  dt  la  rtli'jiim 
Miilunurtani  (  Warn,  IGMI,  1607,  i  vols.  12mo),  an 
e.\ten(tf<l  iranslalion  of  the  pfwedingLllio  book.  See 
lluefcr,  iVour,  /'i'".'/.  (jrntrxilf.  ^.  v. 

NaodaiMt  Piitui',  a  Freut-h  i'ruiettant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  ItHa  fn  1654.  In  1687  he  was  obliged  to 

flee  to  Borlin  in  wnspquence  of  rolifrious  pcrsmitions. 
He  lieeame  a  njemher  of  the  Aenilemy  of  licrlin,  and 
ilieil  in  172''.  .\-*  a  iln  •  'lM:;iaii  he  was  cliiefly  distin- 
guished fur  his  ulirs-Colvini-tiic  vie\v8.  >le  titeadfastly 
upheld  the  doctrine  of  strictly  suprala]^)»arian  predesti- 
nation, and  of  pareljr  inipiitative  justiflcatton,  and  o|>- 
poflcd  all  the  concesMons  which  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  the  early  part  of  tlie  ixth  eeiitury  were 
disposed  to  make.  \Vc  therefore  timl  him  involved  in 
numberkfls  controversies,  not  only  with  Itayle  and  the 
inyatie  Foiret,  but  also,  on  aoeouiit  of  his  defence  of  the 
old  system,  with  Le  Blanc,  La  Plaeette,  Osterwatd,  and 
even  with  the  theolnpcal  faculty  of  Frankfort.  In  hi'* 
jiriiicipal  work  on  this  subject,  lAt  si/uveraine  jtrr/tclion  | 
dr  J}ieu  dans  let  dirias  ottributs  rt  la  par/itite  iniegrUi 
de  rieriiurt  juue  a»  aau  det  ancieM  rrfurmis,  be  savs, 
**God  b  so  absolutely  petftct  that  he  acts  only  for  his 
own  self  and  hin  own  |,'li>ry:  mi  that  he  alnne  known 
what  apree^  uiili  hi-t  in  rfn  tinu  and  his  j;lory,  an<l  we 
can  fonn  no  jndgini'nt  w  hatever  of  it."  From  ihi.n  he 
proceeds  to  show  that  supralajiaariauism  is  alone  logical, 
and  all  other  viewa  inconaistent  and  unavailing,  whether 
xVrminian,  Lutheran,  or  less  strictly  Calvinistic.  lie 
niainlnined.  huwi'ver,  that  tlie  infrala|K<arian  doctrine 
did  Ini:  .i] ■)  .ir' :i: ly  i niitnulii  t  Miprala|i-<arianisni.  His 
effort!*  to  counieruct  the  tendencies  <>l  tlie  times  were 
unavailing,  and  his  works  did  not  e.\i  rt  much  influence. 
See  Ucring,  Beitrajfe  z.  Getckichle  d.  erangi'rtform, 
KireUe  m  den  I*reuBS.-Brandevb.  I.Sndem,  W,  170;  Chanf- 
fisptP,  Dictiinmiitrr,  s.  v.;  Sihw l  i/fr.  ti'i. ir/i.  </.  ('rutrul- 
dogmen  in  d,  rr/orm.  Kirc/tr,  ti,  7li.>-M;!0 ;  Gass,  Doiptttn- 
^mek.  iii, 

Naud6.  <i  Ai'.Kit  I .  a  I'r  nch  bihlingrsphcr,  noted  for 
his  defence  of  Keui|iut  a.'»  the  author  of  lit  Imiltilvmr 
CShrirt^ waabom at  Paris  in  U'MK  lie  di.>iplayed  at  an 
early  age  a  great  aptitode  for  philological  aniii  critical 
studies.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  but  took  his 
doctor's  decree  in  that  science  at  Padua.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  in  Iti'iH  he  published  bis  work,  Ajwloyie  pour 
If*  f/randrs  I'ertomtagtt  /ovtsfmrnt  accvsis  de  Magie 
(1629).  In  1681  he  aceompanied  the  papal  noncki,  car- 
dinal De'  Bagni,  on  his  retain  to  Rome,  and  he  was  ap- 
pninted  his  librarian.  While  he  wn^t  at  Home  the  cnn- 
troverny  ronceniinp  the  autbon<hip  of  the  b<Mik  I>r  Im- 
itatUnx  Christi  IjCRan.  See  Kkmi-ih,  1  iklm.vh  i.  The 
Benedictines  claimed  the  autborehip  for  one  of  their  or- 
der,JohnQerBen,  abbot  ofVercelli;  whlkthOMgulareaih- 
coaof  St,  Genevieve  claimed  it  for  Thomas  h  Kempis. 
Nawl*',  beinfj  in  Italy,  w  as  requested  to  examine  several 
manu««  ri|iit  of  the  work  in  •|ui>iioii.  lli>  r(iH>rt  was 
unCsvoraLilc  to  the  claims  uf  the  Iknicdictiiies.  wlio  were 
much  incensed  against  him,  and  accused  him  of  bad  faith. 
The  afiiur  then  came  before  the  courts  in  the  shape  of  a 
charge  of  defamation ;  the  suit  lasted  for  yeans  and  was 
at  l.i>i  i  oiniiroinixd.  In  ICIO  cardinal  L>e'  Iki;ni  died, 
aud  Nnuile,  alter  remaining  some  time  with  canlinal 
Barberini,  the  nephew  of  the  reigning  pope,  Urban  YIII, 
waa  recalled  to  Paris  in  1642,  and  sppoiotcd  librarian  to 
caidiwal  If atarin.  In  thla  capacity  he  tmrdled  through 


several  parts  of  l-^umjie  to  collect  Ixoks  and  mauu>cript4 
to  enrich  his  patron's  librarA',  which  waa  afterwards  lold 
acooiding  to  a  sentence  of  the  Parliament  of  Pari%  dur- 
ing tho  eiril  war  of  the  IVmde,  to  the  great  aonew  of 
Xaud«'.  who  aitenijfted  to  prevent  what  be  consiilerni 
an  act  of  liarl*ari.->ni  (,conii>.  '''-'^  Aris  a  XosseiyntMn  du 
I'lirlrmnit  fur  la  \'en/e  de  la  ISUtliulheque  du  CarHtal 
Mazarin^  lGo2).  On  receiving  an  invitation  from  qutCB 
Christina  of  Sweden  to  be  her  lilnrian,  Naad<  wctt  ts 
Stockholm  in  1C52,  where  he  was  very  well  n-ctivcd. 
The  climate  of  Sweden  iH)t  sgreeing  with  his  health, 
he  net  out  to  return  to  I'arift.  but  on  liis  way  honn  dinl 
sudilenly  in  1653.  Naude  was  a  decided  opfiontiit  ul 
the  Huguenots,  aud  urged  severe  measures  for  their  ex- 
tinction. Ua  daiaad  that  France  sullered  by  pemi^ 
ting  I'rotcatantMB  to  spread  in  iu  borders.  PiMwiaBt 
writi  r!t  nn-  wont  to  claim,  and  that  of  course  ju.Mlr. 
that  the  stagnation  of  trade  in  France  was  coowqunii 
upon  the  removal  of  the  Huguenots;  but  Naiide daiaN 
that  "had  all  the  hcretica  in  France  been  cot  ei^tbs 
country  would  afterwarda  have  enjoyed  perfect  tiaB> 
quillity."  Vet  to  his  credit  it  must  W  cni  l  that,  hsit^ 
ever  self-opuiionated  and  paradoxical,  Naudi-  w  a  toss 
of  irreproachable  character,  and  •  truly  learned  nun. 
Many  are  the  cnkgiea  and  tpitanba  which  hare  btea 
written  in  hia  honon  Sea  JmMh  GArMU  Nmdm 
Tumulus  06:>9):  SaintOoBewrt^  Aftroftl  UUirmni 
(J.H.W.) 

Nandi  is  the  name  of  a  bull  which  the  HindAs  re- 
gard as  sacred  because  he  is  the  raAan  of  Xahanleri, 
or  Siva  (q.  v.\  jiwt  as  the  I-!i»)-ptian9  regarded  Apitw 
the  s<iiil  iif't-iri'^  i^.  v.\  'I  lic  1,Y'\ ( it iaiis  l.<-lifve<l  ihdt 
when  Apis  ate  out  of  the  haiuls  of  those  who  went  t« 
consult  him  the  answer  was  favorable.  "The  HiiH 
dt'ks,"  aaya  Bartdomeo,  "place  rice  and  other  aitidci 
before  thetr  doors  as  the  animal  passes  ahng  ia  thor 

jtrooesiiion"!,  and  if  he  ctop  to  fa«ite  them,  ron^idi-r  it  M 
a  fortunate  event.  Thin,  at  leaM,  he  is  vi  ry  pn-ne  !<> 
ilo,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  Hin<lii  >h(>pke»>pf  r?-.  »* 
he  wanders,  not  in  his  moat  sacred  capacity,  tbnwgh 
the  stfeetaofCalentta  and  other  towna."  NaofiishM 
in  p-pat  revcrerce  nmon^  the  Hindils,  and  isoneofths 
mo>t  »-ncre<l  emhleni«  of  .Siva.  Nsudi  is  by  tomeds* 
soril>ed  B«  the  enil>leni  of  justioO.  See  OriCBaOt 
Ihuliitn/  iif  Ihr  Hindu.*,  p.  Tit. 

Naudi,  AN(iKi.u.  an  Iiaiian  |haiiitcT  of  religious  mV 
je(  t.»,  llollri^hed  in  the  Idlli  exjnturj-.  lie  was  a  pupil 
aitd  imiutor  uf  Paul  Venmcse.  I^audi  went  to  S|>ain, 
wheTCvaceoidiBg  to  Palomino,  he  pasaed  the  gn  att  r  part 
of  his  life,  and  executed  many  works  fur  the  cbuidMS 
at  Madrid,  w  hich  arc  highly  commended  by  tbesnlbnt 
allow  tncntioned.  He  wa*  appoiiiti  <1  c  jrl-|iainter  by 
king  Philip,  iiiiwhose  scn'ice  he  continued  a  long  lime 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  HiM,  o/He  f%w  .d  r<f^  il,  610. 

Naueahwcr,  a  name  among  the  HindAs  for  a 
ordinate  incaniation  of  their  god  Vishsm  (q.  v.),  ^ 
sorihed  aa  having  taken  plaoe  at  Aianidjr,  near  Puonali. 
about,  as  some  state^  700^  or,  meoKiBag  to  oth«»iW 
years  ago.  Naueahwer  Is  stated  to  hare  been  a 
ious  ascetic,  and  to  have  been  buried  alivr  nt  AletO^T' 
where  his  tomb  is  seen  under  a  splendid  temiile.  sad 
where  he  yet  appeal*  (for,  althoogh  burictl.  lie  u  nut 
dead)  to  pioob  if  at  tho  aamo  time  wealthy  visiioA 
See  Odemaa,  Mftkohgf  o/lke  ffMiu,  p.  890. 

Na'Um  (dr.  Nooi'/i,  for  the  Heb.  JVoliw, 
son  of  Ksli  and  father  of  Amus,  in  the  matcmal  tiKOUf 
of  Christ  (Luke  Hi,  25) ;  apparently  the  same  with  Jo- 
tiANAN  (q.  v.), the  )^>n  of  F.lioenai  (I  Chreiv iS. 

.See  tiKSK-iljOUV  Ul  CliaiiiT. 

Naumann,  Joraxit  Gcrrruwa,  a  noted  Geraw 

composer  of  mii.-i.-,  t'oili  ^acrfd  anil  profane,  was  boiB 
of  verj-  humble  pareiiuiye  near  Drcixlen,  ^a-xmiv,  in 
1741.  'Though  Xaumann  had  to  struggle  agaiiuii  p*^' 
erty  and  hardships^  his  iodnMiy  never  relaxed.  He 
panned  hia  atndieo  aatfl  ho  aMdo  hinaeir  one  of  tM 
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flatnitiMdaiMoflibiuflw  la  1766  be  ww  ippoihted 
eonpowr  to  the  elector  of  Sixonr.  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy iti  ilu-  year  ISdI.  Hi-,  i-omposilion*, which  wt-rf 
very  iiutiRToii*,  include  wi>rlv.i  of  every  kiiul — operas,  om- 
torios,  Bon(;K,  cantatas,  odes,  ciim|>ii!>itiui>s  fur  the  piano- 
furte,  eympbuoies,  etc.  For  the  lut  yean  of  his  life  be 
deroted  hianeir  iltogetber  to  the  eompualtioa  of  aacred 
miisir,  nn<i  loft  many  valuable  iroilu  in  tbe  Bbnuy  of 

the  chajK-l  of  Dresden. 

Naumburg  Convention  wa*  a  moeiin;;  of  (;er- 1 
maa  evangelical  rulen  and  ttatca^  bold  at  j{aumbui|{>  i 
ott-the-Seale  fron  Jenoerjr  SO  le  Vchniarjr  8,  1561, 
with  a  view  to  harmonizing  the  evangelical  patties  io 
(icrmany  by  »uliM-riliiii'^  aneur  the  Augsburg  Confce- ' 
Hion  of  1530.  1  iie  I'n  ic  ir.iut  (Jcrinan  Church  was  sad- 
ly divitlcd  on  dogmatic  ^nindn;  the  Council  of  Trent 
wee  to  meet  again,  and  the  desire  of  the  princes  who 
met  at  Augsburg  was  to  give  by  tbeir  aubacriptMn  of 
the  Au^ltiirg  Confeasion,  not  only  a  uniform  Cotifeeaion 
to  the  ( 'liiirch,  which  mi^ht  briiii;  about  the  lonij-ilo- 
Nired  peace  between  the  diissenting  parties,  but  aiito  to 
present  to  the  council  a  harmonious  bo<ly  atul  union 
witbtn  tbe  Fntcalent  Cbiueb.  Since  tbe  beginning 
of  the  Refimnation,  the  Qennatt  aa  well  ae  tbe  Swiss 
Protestant  Church  had  been  not  oiJy  in  a  constant 
Aght  with  the  Itomish  Church,  but  also  with  each  other, 
which  since  Luther's  death  had  not  diminishe«l,  but 
father  inocaaed.  Tbe  new  edition  of  the  Augsbuig 
Oonfisiafoni  which  Vdaoethon  puhUabed  in  1640,  made 
him  the  mark  '  f  those  zealot.'*  who  adhered  to  the  dead 
letter  of  Luliier,  and  who  attackeil  and  char^^ed  him 
with  apostasy,  while  his  adherents  the  "  Philippist-i,"  as 
they  were  called,  were  charged  in  oonoection  with  their 
maaiarwith*'cf3rpt»€elTinwB."  Bnidea  the  Calvin- 
iatfe  and  rrypto-CalviniMie  oontiovcniea,  the  Inter- 
tmufir  v.),  AtKaphorutic  (q.  v.),  Majorittic  (q.  v.), 
(/siiiii'li  i  III,  ^tdiit'ii  i,iH,  St/ii'  ami  I'l'i'  inn  con- 

troventieji  «lts«urhfil  the  fK»aee  of  the  I'rutciitant  Church. 
AU  attcmput  of  the  Protestants  to  have  peace  among 
tbeflMelves  aud  with  theCbuichef  Jtomeweiein  vain; 
but  this  object  waa  never  ket  alght  of  whenever  a 
opportunity  offered  itself.  Thus  in  l.'r>7,  Feh.  II,  n 
eollO(|tty  was  held  at  Worms  for  this  purpose,  but  Flncius 
fhMlnted  it.  Another  effort  was  made  in  the  following 
]raar,wlien  tbe  liuman  Icing  Feidinand  waa  to  be  pni* 
daimed  emperor  at  Pran1tmti«n>tbe>1ijiin ;  eome  of 


the  Protectant  princes  rharped  Melancthon  to  (irepare 
a  dct  laratioii  <jii  the  controverted  points,  in  whii  h  lice- 
laralion  the  princes  acknowledj^ed  a  full  harmony  with 
the  Augibufg  Ooufceaion,  asserted  it  to  be  tbeir  own 
eenftaaien^  anl  toeoipewted  it  into  the  Fnnkfiire  Re- 
ccas,  March  18,  I&58;  agreeing  at  the  same  time  to 
Iiavc  a  friendly  understanding  on  such  points  of  the 
controversy  as  nii^ht  need  yet  a  fuller  explanation,  but 
that  for  the  present  "  nothing  should  be  taught,  preach- 
ed, or  propagated  which  was  not  in  harmony  with 
tiieirconAaaioaaa  laid  down  in  tbe  Kecesfl."  But  this 
attempt  was  also  In  vain,  linoe  some,  especially  the 
Flaciaus,  wouM  nut  acce])t  thi^  Frankfort  lu  ic^-*.  The 
same  must  Lo  iiaid  of  the  attetupl  made  in'  the  duke 
John  Frederick  of  Saxony  to  convene  the  states  and 
theologians  of  Lower  Saxony  at  Magdeburg,  May  16, 
1658.  When  in  tbe  next  year,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  jtromised  t-i  try  to  convene  a 
council  in  order  to  do  away  with  all  ri  ll^;ious  contro- 
versie-v,  which  seemed  the  more  likely  now  that  pope 
I'aui  IV  was  succeeded  by  Pius  IV,  the  cvangdical 
ndeie  said  more  eleail^  that  aometbing  ought  to  be 
djne  to  bring  union  and  peace  into  the  Church.  The 
Churcii  of  Komc  was  wont  to  reprooch  the  I'rote^tauts 
that  they  did  not  know  which  Ang>liuri,'  ('■al^c^^io^  to 
accept,  the  one  originally  made  by  Luther,  and  known 
as  the  Conft$no  /nmrittfo,  or  the  one  doctored  by  Me- 
lancthon,  atul  known  ta  the  Cmfettw  Vttriaia,  To 
take  awaj'  this  reproach,  it  was  necessary  in  the  firnt 
place  to  .■ii;rce  whitli  fnnii  of  the  .\ui;sburg  Confes- 
sion should  be  the  basis  of  their  creed,  and  in  tbe  sec-  j 


ond  place  to  effect  a  nnioa  of  tbe  whole  Floteatant 
bo<i y,  in  order  to  appear  before  the  council  as  a  phalanx 

!itron^  in  iniinn  and  iitianitnom  and  harmonious  in  faith. 
To  hriri);  alxiut  this  result,  especially  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  duke  Christoplier  of  Wttrtemberg,  the 
Naombuig  tkirlfaiastiral  Conventioo  was  convened.  In 
tbe  fltet  plaee,  tbe  dnke  Chtistopher  came  to  an  nnder* 
sraiiiliti!^  w  ith  the  eli  ctor  Frederick  III,  and  his  soii-in- 
Inw,  duke  .hilm  Frederick,  tliai  all  shoulil  f»ulit<TilK-  anew 
the  .VugHhurg  Confe.xaion  of  I. accept  the  Ajwlo^y  and 
tbe  Smakald  articles,  remain  steadfast  in  tbeir  confes- 
sion, tolerate  no  sects  in  their  lands,  and  forbid  tbeir 
theologians  to  renew  their  attacks.  They  also  agreed 
to  invite  the  other  nders  and  states  to  appear  at  a  con- 
vei.tii'M  to  hi  lui  1,  where  every  effort  fora  union  should 
1m-  made  on  the  basis  of  these  stipulations.  After  tbe 
lmidgra%-e  Philip  of  Heme  and  the  duke  John  Fred- 
erick bad  approved  of  this  plan,  the  elector  August  of 
Saxony  issued  a  proclamation,  Dec.  6,  15G0,  summon- 
ing all  evangelical  rulers  and  states  to  meet  at  N'aum- 
burg  Jan.  20, 1^1,  for  tbe  purpose  of  Bub«crihing  anew 
tbe  Augabuig  Confeesioo,  bf  meana  of  which  at  the 
future  oouneil  n  unanimana  and  finn  confession  conid 
be  presented.  There  were  present  or  represented  by 

delegates  all  the  I'rotestant  nilcr-t  of  < Wrmaiiy.  «ith 
the  exception  of  the  dukes  Henry  and  Wilhani  of  Lune- 
burg,  who,  like  king  Frederick  of  Denmark,  decUired  in 
a  letter  that  ttiqr  would  accept  all  the  leaolutiona  of  the 
assembly.    The  tenth  aeamn,  Jannaiy  19,  bronghe 

about  the  re^uU  that  the  confession  of  1.S30,  a.<!  com- 
pared with  tlie  different  editions  of  i;»10  and  \b\'i, 
should  be  the  common  confession  of  all,  and  thai  in  the 
preface  to  the  new  edition  the  essential  harmony  of  tbe 
Apology  and  the  VaHata  oTlflW  abonld  be  caaphaaiied. 
This  new  edition,  which  was  to  be  presentwl  to  the  em- 
peror, was  signed  by  the  ele*:tor  Frwierick  of  the  Palati- 
nate, the  elector  An;,'!!--!,  the  I;iiuiL;ru\e  Wolfgang  of 
ZwcibrUcken,  duke  Christopher  of  Wttrtemberg,  mar- 
grave Charles  of  Ibden,  landgrave  I'hilip  of  Hesse,  count 
William  of  ilobenstein  in  behslf  of  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, count  Otto  von  Seelen  in  behalf  of  the  palatine 
<ie<*r[;e,  (Jeorge  Albinus  in  behalf  of  the  niaru'rave  John 
of  lirandcnburg,  Wolf  von  KoUeritz  in  behaii  of  the  mar- 
gra\e  George  Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  cotnu  Ludw|g 
von  £beiMein  in  behalf  of  the  duke  iiamim  of  Poni»- 
rania,  Cbriadan  Kisaaw  in  bdudf  of  the  duke^  brother, 
•h'h.  Tnwkanbroot  in  behalf  r,f  the  princes  f.f  Anhnit, 
and  Sebastian  Glaser  in  behalf  of  the  count  of  Hennc- 
berg.  Some  of  the  delegates  and  princes,  however,  cs- 
pedally  duke  Uhicb  of  Mcckknboig  and  John  Fied- 
ericfc  of  Sasony,  indneed  by  Ffawian  theolqgiani^  i«> 
fuspil  to  subscribe  the  preface,  because  it  was  not  severe 
enou;:h  in  anathemati/.ing  the  Lutheran  errors  and  sects. 
The  hitter  even  left  Naumburg  at  the  fifteenth  session, 
February  8,  thus  frustrating  the  union  among  the 
Pratestant%wlildi  waa  ahnoat  adiiaved,  and  causing  the 
discord  to  appear  more  conspicuous.  On  the  same  day 
the  imperial  and  papal  delegates  made  their  appearance, 
and  prvM  iitnl  itn'  lin  ve  nf  i>opc  Pius  IV,  which  invited 
the  Protectants  to  tlie  council;  they  were  especially  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  forthcoming  council,  as  tbe  beat 
means  of  settling  ail  the  pending  qoMtionSi  Theruleia 
and  states  pnwraMd  to  tdte  the  natter  Into  eondden> 
tion:  the  result  of  it  was  that  they  not  only  returned 
the  breve  in  which  they  were  aililressed  as  "beloved 
sons,"  agoinst  which  address  they  protested,  since  they 
wished  neither  tlie  pope  to  lie  tbeir  lather  nor  tbem  to 
be  hb  aotts;  but  they  also  reftaaed  to  attend  the  eoondlf 
as  in  no  way  wi'iil  l  it  meet  their  dcmaniN.  FinsBji 
they  also  nddre-'><  d  a  letter  to  the  kings  of  I'ranrc  and 
Navarre  in  behalf  and  favor  of  the  persecuted  Hugue- 
nots in  France,  accompanying  the  same  with  a  copy  of 
the  nnrifWttbecribcd  Augsburg  Confesnon;  thqr  also 
sent  a  copy  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Swedeiu  After 
having  delivered  to  the  imperial  delegates  a  letter  fbr 
the  enipercir,  the  cunveiitioii  wa"-  close  l  .iii  Fi  h.  H,  l.')Gl. 
See  Calinich,  Da-  Aaumburytr  f'iirtUntay  (Goths,  1870) ; 
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r,  CAurch  Uutoiy,  iv,  220,  notes;  H«ae,  lliMory 
o/tha  CMdkm  Ckvrtk,  p.  404 ;  Weawnberg,  Cetch.  ekr 
Kirehenrersammlttuffrn  dea  Ifi'*"  «.  l"'-"  Juhr.  id,  35H, 
359;  I'bnck,  Gf-tchichte  drr  Protest.  Thntloffu,  iii,  111, 

lirj'oniiittii'ii,  vmI.  ii ;  L)r.  Ikck,  Ju/iuiiii  Fi  tdi  ich  <irr 
MittUir,  do.  (  Wiimar,  185t$),  i,  3j<i  wj. ;  (iolbkc,  />fr 
Situmbur<fi*t:he  Futtlailag,  etc.  (Ix-ipsic,  17U3) ;  Salig, 
Volbfait'lif;^  HitlorU  der  A  Wf/tburg.  Coi^etiitm,  toL  iii ; 
IIi'l>;>(',  <i,*.  l,i,  l,ir  ilts  Dtuttchm  PnUtUutinmu  hi  dm 
Juhim  |j:»0  I.V<I.    (.1.  U.W.) 

Nauplia,  or  Xnpoli  di  Romania,  a  seaport  town  of 
(iri  rcc,  aiitl  capital  of  an  t-parrliy  of  its  <>wii  namo,  nitu- 
ated  ufty-cijjht  miles  south-west  of  Athens,  with  a  |hi|>- 
utatKNl  of  8o43  in  1870,  was  the  seat  of  the  (ireek  p>v- 
anuMnt  after  the  iiidepeiiiieiit  eaubliahment  of  the 
modern  kingdom  in  1829,  tnd  ia  noted  la  eodeeiMtiee) 

history  as  the  plaro  of  a  nationnl  svniotl  held  there  .July 
15  to  27,  1K13,  for  the  puqM»!(e  t>f  rc'|^>iieratiti^  the  (ireek 
Church.  The  avikkI  was  convened  hy  the  then  miins- 
teri  of  public  wonhip  and  of  education,  inatead  of  the 
patriflieb,  who  lerided  at  OoMtantinopk,  and  waa  nb- 

jpct  to  Turkish  iiillueiice.  There  were  many  causes  for 
the  convocation  of  the  Nauplia  SyiUKl,  not  tlic  liast  of 
which  was  the  pr<>i>er  placing;  of  all  epi:k'opal  otiicers, 
many  of  them  having  been  consecrated  during  tbe  war 
of  rreedon,  and  beine  iherefofa  wkhout  patriarchal  or- 
ilination.  At  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  Nauplia 
Synotl  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Rreecc  twenty-two 
ainonicii/.  or  repilarly  coiim-*  r.iii  U  pn  Intos,  and  twelve 
uncaiiuiiical  episcopates,  i.  e.  such  as  had  not  patriarchal 
ordination ;  and  Lcsidea  these  some  twenty  ex-bis)iop#, 
deprived  of  their  sees  by  the  trouUea  of  the  timea.  The 
council  Was  therefore  called  to  aettk  flM  Allowing  two 
lin.pi'Kit ions,  and  they  \w  rt-  a;  ;iroved  bytha  twcutjr^ix 
prelates  who  attended  the  synod : 

(1.)  The  Eantem  Orthodos  and  Apostolic  Chnrch  of 
Greece,  which  i-pirllnslly  owns  as  he«d  of  the  (/hri!<tian 
faith  Jcsns  C"lirl«t  our  Lord,  is  depenilent  on  no  exierunl 
aiitlmrity,  while  i-lie  pre"crvc!i  un^hnkcn  dogmatic  unity 
wr.l)  airilie  KiiHtcru  unhii.lnx  rliurrlu-K.  Willi  re.-lALt  \i> 
the  adniini^^trnln  ii  of  ttie  Chnrrli  \v!iich  pertainf  to  the 
criiwii,  she  a<  kiMi\sli  (ltre><  the  kinv:  of  (iieeco  as  her  sil- 
preniv  head,  uh  is  lu  nothing  coutrary  to  tbe  holjr  canons. 

til)  A  ptmanent  eynod  alinU  be  esiablisbed,  cnnt Isting 
awmy  tif  ardiMilinpa  and  bbbope,  appointed  by  the 
UnKto  be  tbe  bWhevt  eecleolaatical  aaihorliy,  after  the 
model  of  tbe  Rnman  Chnreh. 

The  divisions  of  the  dioceses  of  the  kingdom  fol!owC'<l 
UCXU  Their  number  waa  definitely  fixed  at  ten ;  and  it 
Wit  ordered  that  each  province  should  constitute  a  dio- 
«eN^  wtaidi  abould  bear  tbe  name  of  the  province^  and 
tbat  tbe  city  which  waa  the  princi|Mil  aeat  of  the  bish- 
opric f-huuM  l)C  the  capital  of  the  province.  Since, 
however,  by  degrees  lifiy- three  (Jreek  hi.shopa  came 
Ibrwaid  who  all  needetl  some  provision,  forty  provision- 
d  sees  were  erected  for  such  of  them  as  wen  still  able 
to  superintend  a  diocese;  the  remainder  were  provided 
for  ill  wime  other  manner.  Tlie  names  of  tbe  definitive 
sees  were  as  follows,  the  provisional  bishoprics  we  have 
not  tbougbe  worth  wliile  to  iasertt 

Corinth  and  AnEoUs  Bee  of  Corinth. 

AchHinandHis   **  •*  Patnc 

Mesceuia.   "  "  Cvp.irissla. 

Arcndla...   "  "  Miiuthica. 

I.iiroiilii   *•  *'  .Soarta. 

Ar  iiriKinia  :ni  l  J'.[  i'i:l   "  "  Mlssolnnghl. 

I'liocis  and  I.ocri9   "  Ampblsea. 

Attica  and  Boeotia   "  Athens. 

Eiiboca.   "  "  ChalcU. 

The  Cycladci   "  "  Uermopolis. 


It  was  further  arranged  that  in  case  of  any  vacancy  of 
the  prwimnal  sees  it  should  not  be  filled  np,  bat  tbe 

sec  should  Im  imiteil  to  the  permanent  di(K*c<te  of  the 
province,  irlioee  bi»hop  had  his  seat  in  iut  capital;  but 
this  arrangement  has  not  altogether  been  carried  out. 
Tbe  synod  is  composed  of  a  president,  four  members, 
who  must  lie  bisbope,  a  aeaetaiy,  a  royal  oommiauoner, 
and  Bupemurocnirv  mcmlien.  See  Nealc,  fnirod.  llitl. 
^  the  I/itlg  KatU  Ck.  pt.  i,  toL  i,  p.  60-61.   (J.  II.  W.) 


Naur,  Ki-iAH  Ki.kii j><>r.n,  a  Danish  divine  and  eda* 
cator,  noted,  however,  mainly  aa  a  byamohlgiat^  tfssi^ 
ishcd  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  last  century.  He  wu  s 
professor  in  the  (rymnssium  at  Odeuscc,  in  Fuuen,  sad 

(lied  in  17"iX.  lie  is  kiunvn  hy  us  himply  as  the  author 
of  the  Danish  hymn  traiii^lated  by  Sabine  Uanicy  UouU, 
"  When  my  tunpie  can  no  liraie."    SCfB  Uiller,  JMiffn 

and  Song$  of  the  (.'kuirh. 

Nausea,  FitiKKKU-K,  a  (ierman  tlieoln^'ion  and  rc- 
clejiiaslical  «liph)matist,  wasboni  about  I4HUat  ItUichfdil, 
or  at  the  village  of  Weiasenfeld,  near  W  Unburg.  After 
having  ttodled  the  canon  law,  he  became  prndicrta 

the  cathedral  of  Maycrcr  in  ItVJfi.  and  a  short  tin>c 
after  secretary  of  cardinal  (.'anipefrKio;  in  M&i  he 
called  1(1  Vienna  as  pn-aclur  of  ttie  imperial  court,  .ind 
in  U/11  was  promoted  to  tbe  bishopric  of  tbat  city.  Uc 
aosisied  ut  the  Conference  of  Spire,  and  was  sent  Is  the 
Council  of  Trent  as  ambassador  of  the  Roman  cmpasb 
.Mthouch  a  declared  adversary  of  the  PntestsnHi,  Ik 
euiinselli  il  lo  i  riiiM>y  no  violence  n;,'niiist  thrin.  but  to 
have  ri'ciMirhe  to  dismission,  in  which  he  excelled,  lit 
die»l  at  Trent  Feb.  6,  1530.  He  was  renowned  t>  one 
of  the  lint  pceacben  of  bis  timCb  We  bare  of  Im 
works,  Onifjo  ml  Eraimiim  vf  u  jtroriwm  m  Sfira 
ulitliiiim  cunrmtui  iuti  r.'it  j  Vienna,  l.VJI.  4t<i  i 
roluin  J,  pro  tediimio  jdibtio  in  Utrmanin  tnihirlu  iVkn- 
na,  \h'2b,  8vo) : — Mitcrlkmrorum  libri  ii,  prior  pm  *-.ru 
cuiKMncis,  aAer  pro  mi$ta  api^ogriiait  (Msycncc,  lai7, 
4  to)  t—tlmiiUiarwm  emhuim  trt$  (Cologne,  1680;  iUi 
1532):— A<«in'  mirnbtlium  rii  (Mnyence,  1531, and  Co- 
lof»ne,  l.'>32,  4to;  contaill^j  details  of  several  extrjor- 
dinar}'  events  of  the  time) : — I'ltdiyten  ub>  r  ulU  tW-iwyt" 
lien  dttJuhrta  (^Mayencc,  1635,  foL) : — Sfrmotttijuadra- 
ffenmale$  (Cologne,  1685^  foL) : — In  Ermaum  aiassdw 
(Cologne,  1536,  8vo) :— 7>r  puero  lUeru  butitumk  mf 
lUia  (Cologne.  Vij&Q) A  d  Pittdum  III  renmetmeSSt' 
mm  li/iri  r  ( Ix-ipsic.  l.'i:;s,  fnl.  i  :_/.  i7>,  >■  i  r($pontonm 
'  ltd  tdiquiit  (ttrmaniciT  tidiioiim  adt't  rtut  ttdan  apo(t^ 
^  liciim  ifraramina  ( (.'olo^ne,  1538,  foL)  ',f—De  AHlictfUlf 
,  (Viciuia,  1550,  4to): — Jje  norittima  tnortnorvm  iwar 
irfctione  (Vienna,  1551,  4lo;  Cologne,  15,'i5,  8ro)t— /•» 
cMUium>iM(uiui  Itujiit  strculi  ((.!tdopie,  155.5,  8vo) :— A»- 
iri  iii  mtthodi  de  r<iliimf.  ctmcioHtmdi  (printed  .«evcnl 
times) : — serm<  >n.s  f ii  ncral  oral  ions,  works  of  con  truvenv, 
etc.  Nausea  bad  himaelf  given,  in  1647,  a  catslegne  «f 
hia  writings,  paUisbed  and  in  manoscripr,  which  is  tad 
ill  the  series  of  f-'pislola  mitceUancm  ad  Fr.  XautUMl 
j^vcral  of  the  latter  iK-rished  at  the  burning  of  VieSBS 
in  loi'.'j  (Vo  Hummel,  Xtue  hUAiuthik  nm  mllmt* 
BUchtru,  5th  |iart  I.  Tbe  (Kuvrea  campUUM  wf  Names 
have  been  culW-tetl  in  one  volume  folio  (Oologne,  ICIQ* 
See  lloefer,  .Vowr.  liior/.  (Iftirralr,  «.  v. 

Nauaiph&nea.  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  attiobi'l 
to  the  teaebingeof  DemocrituK,  and,  acconling  •«  Sextu* 
fimpiricus,  was  a  disciple  of  Pynrho.  He  bad  a  Isigs 
nnmher  of  pupils,  and  was  parlieulatly  famoos  as  a  ili^ 
oricinn.  r,]  iriinis  was  at  one  time  one  of  his  hcaiw*i 
and  as  the  latter  could  nut  deny  this.  allhimi;h  hews* 
anxious  to  be  considered  a  self-taujiht  roan,  he  '"^ 
ohliged  to  content  himself  by  abusing  him,  and  maiiH' 
uining  that  h«  bad  learned  nothing  fmm  him.  S<e 
•Smith,  Did.  o/Gr.  and  Rnm.  ifytfi.  nn  l  h'i'^'j.  ii.  I'^''' 
Nautae  (j'nrrfii,  sailors)  was  the  name  sotiiciimrs 
Hiven  in  the  early  Church  to  th» pra^ttrs  (q.v.Xjj*^ 
as  by  similitude  tlM  catechumens  were  sometimes  cslkd 
i'avTo\oyoi,  or  vaweroXo^oi,  with  leffercnce  to  thewO* 
known  compari-'iii  of  ilie  ("hiirch  w  ith  a  ^hip,  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  catechumens  I'Hik  their rtS* 
tion  in  the  church  at  the  end  of  the  im\ c  N  i  Kid'U'i 
Christian  A  titiquitits,  p.  4G1.    See  al.-^)  N.vi  TO'J'*''' 

Nautol5gi  (NauroXoyoi.  colledinf  passen^^r^^ 
name  IrLiiiiLiitly  j;ivcn  to  catechists  in  tlic  early  Churen. 
In  some  autbors  it  was  usual  to  compare  tbe  Church  la 
a  ship.  See  Vavtjs.  The  bishop  was  (u 
pHol,  the  presbyters  (oi  yoi'rai)  the  marmm,  tba  d«| 
cons  (oi  rmxapxoO  the  chif/  rotm  t,  the  catsdw^i  in 
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vavro\i\yoi)  ihose  who  wore  to  admit  pa$«eii;;rra  into 
the  «hip,  aii<l  tu  coniru-t  with  Ihc-ni  fur  their  fare.  This 
wa»  pnipcrly  tlic  calechut'i  (l«iy,  to  show  the  catechu- 
mens the  roiKiitioiiii  on  which  thoy  were  to  be  adtnillcd 
into  the  Christian  shin. — Farrar,  t'cvtet.  Did.  a,  v. 

Nantologoi.    See  N.vitoijoui. 

NatlVOO.    See  MouMONs. 

Navagero,  IlKKN.\iti>o.  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
at  Venice  in  1  j(i7.  lie  was  called  to  the  most  important 
(kisitions  or  trust  in  the  ^ift  of  the  republic,  Ih-iii^  sucff!;^ 
•ively  sent  from  home  a-H  ambaiisadiir  to  Dnlmatio,  (.'on- 
Btantinople,  Frano-,  Kome,  and  the  c<»urt  of  the  emperor. 
The  ilo{;e.  I'ierre  I<ando,  sou;;ht  his  alliance,  and  caused 
him  to  marry  Istriana  Ijindo,  his  (;randdanf;hter,  who 
died  some  yejirs  after  her  marriage  with  liernardo.  The 
latter  siKi^ht  consolation  in  study  and  reli;;ion.  and 
chose  the  ecclesiastical  carr<T.  ro|>c  I'ius  IV,  judf^iiif; 
that  the  pbc«  uf  a  roan  so  distin;;uished  was  in  the 
sacred  collri;o,  creatcti  him  canlinol  Feb.  'Jti,  I  and 
pave  him  the  bishopric  of  Verona.  He  w  as  afterwards 
gent  as  legate  to  Trent,  where  he  assisted  at  the  dos- 
ins;  of  the  council.  He  died  at  Verona  May  27,  loii.'>. 
We  have  by  this  canlinal  AiLlrrtMs,  and  the  l.if*  of 
J'opr  I'ltul  1 1'.  AuRustin  Valerio  has  fjiven  the  life  of 
Itt-rnardo  Nava|;i>ro  in  his  book  entitled  Ite  cnutionf  nfi- 
tiHiriuLi  in  e'lriitlu  tibiU  (1'ailu.i,  MVi,  4to,  p.  til  -IW). 
Sec  Mnmn,  Hlii;/ia  <Ul  Citrtltuiilr  Xactif^rrii  (^IMll;;  Au- 
bery,  J/i*t.  (h-*  (.'uitiiatuix. — lloefer,  Xuur.  Hiity,  Utiif- 
ral' ,  xxxvii,  .hH. 

Navarre,  IIknky  or.    See  llfuL-KMora. 

Navarrette.  Alonzo,  a  Spanish  mi-^iionary,  who 
was  decapitated  in  .lapaii.  .lune  I,  ItilT. 
Ill- joined  the  Dominicans  of  Valladolid, 
and  w.TH  sent  xs  n/isnintiarv-  to  .lapnn.  He 
•leparicil  with  several  of  his  ctillea;;ues  in 
liV.H,  ami  made  man  -  pnwlytcfi.  His 
auccesit  troubled  the  .)a]))ini-s<?  priests,  who 
denounced  him  to  the  co(m».  Navarrette 
was  brou;;ht  to  trial.  It  was  proved  that 
the  missionaries  were  seeking  to  prcxliice 
a  chau<;e  in  the  state;  and  the  first  of  his 
order,  Navarrette,  was  eondemne«l  to  l>e 
beheaded.  \Vc  have  of  his  work^  i-Jpu- 
Uiln  till  /'la/fft  ordini*  in  Jtipanit,  ond 
several  other  letters  to  the  l>anunican 
roissiitnaries  in  Japan.  See  lloefer,  Aovr. 
Jfl'i;/.  (jfneriilr,  s.  v. 

Navarrette,  Baltazar,  a  eelebrat- 

eil  Spaiii-'h  lhe<d<»^ian  of  the  I7th  crntury, 
joined  the  Dominicans  of  Sar.T;»ossa.  He 
taught  letters  and  thco]o;;y  in  ilifTerent 
coUcfies  of  bis  order.  He  is  especially 
known  by  his  I'linlnirmifr.  in  IK  Thom<r 
rjuiquif  irk'dit  ilrj'rajrio  (Valladolid,  ItJOi, 
1G<)'.».  ICM.  3  vols,  fol.),  a  work  of  ceUl»- 
rity  still  in  Spain,  though  nut  as  much  es- 
teemed r>r  Um  learnin;;  ns  for  its  casuist r^-. 
Navarrette  has  left  other  works  of  theoU 
n^y,  mentioned  by  Kchard.  See  lloefer, 
\our.  Hio;f.  (itniriilr,  s.  v. ;  Gm.  Uuy, 
lHa.  xi,  174. 

Navarrette,  Domingo  Fernan- 
dez, a  noted  Spanish  mi.«sionar>*,  Utni  at 
I'efiatiel.  Olil  Cattile,  in  Itild;  joined  the 
Dominican  Order,  and  in  Itit7  was  sent  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  theolo;;y  at  Manilla,  i^tcr  he 
went  to  China,  ami  penetrated  beyond  the 
precincts  where  Kun>|)cans  were  then  tol- 
oratctl.  He  was  made  superior  of  his  or- 
der, and  rendered  efficient  service  for  the 
ccuac  of  Chiistian  missions;  but  durin;;  a 
time  of  persecution  he  was  driven  fn>m 
the  country,  and  reacheil  home,  barely 
■aving  bis  life,  in  1673.  lie  went  to  Komc, 


and  strongly  protected  lieforethe  authorities  as;ainst  the 
Jesuitical  accommodation  theory'  as  tending;  to  delay  the 
Christianizin;;  of  China.  That  his  honesty  and  piety 
were  appreciated  is  ap|>arent  in  his  ap|H)intment  U>  the 
sec  of  Santo  Domin^^o  in  1G78.  He  died  ni  Santo  l)o- 
minpj  in  Dee.,  He  wrote  TnUndoi  historicot  po- 

tilicoi,  ft/iirim,  y  rtlif/iosoi  de  In  monitrquia  de  China 
(Madrid,  H'>7i>,  fi>l.);  the  second  volume  was  suppres.so«l 
by  the  Intpiisition,  and  the  third  never  printed.  The 
volume  published  cimtains  an  excellent  account  of  the 
political  and  reli;;ious  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  his 
times.  .Sec  Churchill,  ColUcdoH  ofVoynyt  and  Trne- 
rU.    (.1.  H.W.) 

Navarrette,  Juan  Fernandez,  snmamed  A1 
Mudo  (x.  e.  the  mut<'),  a  Spanish  arii>l  of  !«acred  sub- 
jects was  Iwrn  at  I/Of;rofto  in  I.VJd.  Li^in;;  Iwitli  his 
{Mfwer  of  8|>eech  and  sen«e  of  heariii;;,  he  studied  point- 
in;;  ill  the  monastery  of  the  Hieronymites  at  Kstrella, 
anil  afterwards  in  Italy  as  a  pupil  of  Titian.  He  dicil 
alxHit  l.>75.  All  his  works  are  on  sacred  subjects,  and 
nearly  all  of  iliem  are  preserved  in  the  ICscuriaL  See 
SjKxiner,  Hii'ff.  l)Ui.  uj'lhr  Fine  A  rit,  k  v. 

Navarro,  Ji'an  Simun,  a  .Spanish  painter  who  de- 
voted biiiiself  mo>ity  to  sacred  art,  flourished  at  Ma- 
dritl  alioul  IG.'iO.  He  nttaiued  considerable  distinct  ion. 
There  is  a  //o/y  h'iimilif  by  him,  which  is  well  c<dore»l, 
but  inferior.  In  a  convent  uf  the  Caniulites  at  Ma- 
ilrid  there  arc  two  of  his  pictures,  represent iiij;  a  Stitir- 
ily  anil  an  /■.'fijifimiy.  .See  S|)<H>iier,  L'ii'y.  Iliti.  oj'  ihf 
Fine  Ar/»,  ii,  (Ud. 

Nave  ((ireek  vai'iij)  is  the  technical  term  applieil 
tu  the  |iart  of  a  church  ecclesiastically  constructed  we»t- 
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ward  of  the  choir  in  which  the  general  congregation  as- 
Mmblcs;  in  large bBildlagBltCOInUU of  accntraldiviaion 
«r  body,  with  two  or  oiora  ftidei,aiid  then  is  aonwtiiiMs 
A  wrieB  ofinian  chapeb  «t  the  aidet  beyond  the  aialea; 

in  Mii.illi  r  hiiiMi:iL'^  it  nft(  ii  without  aisles,  but  lias 
frequently  twu  or  mure,  aiul  sumetimes  one.  In  the 
dthediais  and  oonventual  churches  the  oave  was  gen- 
cnUy  Mpnated  from  tlie  choir  by  a  scnen,  which  in 
moat  inatancea  Kill  iMMiiM;  on  the  wcMern  dde  of 
thif,  next  the  nave,  one  or  more  altars  wc  re  ocraiuonal- 
ly  jjlaced;  one  is  ret'nrileil.  Cur  iuslance,  to  have  BlmHl 
thus  at  Caiiterburj-  Caitiedral  previous  to  tlic  fin-  in 
1174;  the  same  arrangement  appean  also  to  have  been 
finmeriy  oonmion  in  Vranee,  tlwagb,  with  but  vciy  fSew 
exceptiiin!*,  the  uM  screens  have  been  remo^'ed  to  niake 
way  for  Vv^ht,  <)]><  n  partititms,  I'revious  to  the  Refor- 
mation tli<-  i>uli'it  was  ahvavA  |ilaccil  in  the  nave,  as  it 
■till  is  at  Lly  and  Chichester,  and  always  in  Koman 
Ottholic  churches  on  the  continent ;  the  foul  Hm)  .stood 
there,  usually  near  the  weat  end,  sometimes  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  now  and  then  in  an  aisle,  or  adjoining  one  of  the 
pilUrs.  We  occasionally  (ind  ilie  wnnl  tmris  n;>iilit  d  in- 
stead <if  nan; ;  but  there  is  no  relation  between  the  words, 
ailiee  Mtric  is  ffocn  the  Ureek  word  va^Ct  o  *nd 
nave  fntm  vo^Cr  ttmpU,  Other  moim  wtre  tone* 
times  given  to  it  deacriptire  of  its  uses,  such  as  orato- 
rium  luici,  iKKXtjaia,  the  (utemUij,  qna<Jnil:tm  poptili,  in 
allusion  to  the  square  form  of  this  part,  aa  dislinguisheil 
from  the  semicircular  chanceL  In  some  of  our  old  writ- 
«n  the  word  is  written  wff.  The  rMder  will  find  a 
full  description  of  the  various  paru  of  an  ancient  churcli 
under  the  wf>rd  ('iii  ncii.  See  Farrar,  Kcrlen.  ftirt.  s.  v. : 
Kiddle,  i'hrislutn  Antiquities  (sec  Index) ;  \\'olcutt,  Sa- 
cred  .1  rchmvl.  s.  v. ;  Parker,  Ghu.»fArtMl,9.y,\  Npnle, 
Uift-  l--<tft.  Ch.  (Introd.> 

Nave  ffab,  anything  convex  or  arched,  as  the 
back  of  an  animal,  Ezra  x,  12 ;  Utsa  of  a  shield.  Job  xv, 
26),  the  rim  or  arch  of  a  wheeL  The  wofd  occurs  in 
deseribtnff  tlie  wheeb  of  Uie  ten  beset  of  biass,  uimui 
which  the  levers  MfM],  in  the  court  of  Soloinon's  Tem- 
ple (1  Kings  vii,  'SA).    Hcc  Lavkiu 

Naw«  (Let  JVinMBM),  JoMph  de,  a  Belgian  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Vicsroe,  near  Liege,  in  IGfil.  He 
was  profcMor  of  philosophy  at  Louvain,  and  in  the 
Seminarj-  of  Liege,  lie  «us  provi.Ird  >viili  a  itrthciiii 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  but  resigned  his  Ix  uflicf 
on  account  of  feeble  health.  His  connections  with  ()p- 
itiaii^  Aniauid,  Du  Vaiioel,  and  Qucsod  show  that  he 
shared  their  sentiments;  and  the  last  having  address- 
ed to  him  i\  It  ttiT  s<imi'  days  In  f>ir<-  his  dc-alh,  ho  re- 
qnestcd  it  to  be  placed  in  his  cutliii  with  a  New  Testa- 
ment. He  died  at  Liege  April  l<>.  17ti5.  Wc  have  of 
hia  works,  Memoir  aMIaiaitig  Reatviu/vr  not  withdraw- 
n*7  thf  Srminanf  of  Liege  from  the  CmArtH  nftkt  Stcit- 
hir  Tlitnl'iijiuii.t.  This  memoir,  written  in  I^tin,  offers 
tletails  ns  curious  ns  piijuant.  It  >vas  translated  into 
French  by  1'.  (^ucmh  I.  hut  it  ilid  not  have  the  effect  that 
Ka%'e  expected.  The  Jesuits  took  jxisscssiun  of  the 
soninsr}'.  which  gave  occasion  for  another  article,  Dtvx 
iettret  fTun  ecdtniiftiqHe  dr  Lirge  (1699, 4lo  and  I2mo) : 
—Le  fttidement  de  Ui  conduite  a  la  n'e  H  ala piiti  Chri- 
limn'f  (Liege,  1706^  ISiBo).  See  Uoefcr,  Aimr.  Biog. 
Ginirak,  s.  v. 

Na-ve  (Let.  ymwvs),  inri^tM*"  da,  a  Bdgiin  tbe> 

olo;;inn,  was  tiorn  at  Wament,  in  llesliaye,  about  IhW. 
He  was  received  into  the  University  of  iKtuai  as  doctor 
of  theology,  anil  l>ecamc  in  1()20  curate  of  the  collegiate 
church  ofijt,  I'eter  in  that  town;  some  years  after  prel>- 
endaiy  of  tlie  ehurdt  of  Sedin;  and  lastly,  Ju^  13, 
1C33,  canon  of  the  calhedrnl  of  Touniay,  where  the  cen- 
E<irship  of  books  publishid  in  the  (liocvsc  was  intrust- 
ed to  him.  He  <iied  at  Ti'urn.-iy  in  IMv.  Hi>  ]iriiu  i|>al 
works  are,  Annittiitionf*  in  mmnur  thtologias  tl  sttrrae 
Seriptura  pntei/iuat  difficuUuttr,  item  duo  tcimone*  de 
smufts  PicUo  n  Kletitkaia^  ptOrmk  Tormteamim 
(Jvanmr,  1040,  4to)  .—PuMaHt  Otd^iea  <e  ftda 


sanctorum  (Toumay,  1635,  4u>,  and  Douai,  12roo):— 
Encomium  sancli  JoKfU,  F&yW»  Ikiparte  tpaui 
(Douai,  1627,  12mo;  a  new  effitloa  nnder  this  titb):— 
Spontvt  I'irffiitit  deeoratut  eortma  tatxi  gmmarm 

spltnilorih'i.i  inrntcmitt-  (Douai,  lfi,"?t^,  12mo) :  —  Cfitt- 
chttif,  sire  tie  mrrtiuiaUorum  iiittilutioM,  etc^  COHcioms 
xi-i  (Douai,  1G33, 12mo): — Orationes  trts  Hgiii  eriKitd 
oratiomM  effieada  tt  D,  TioaicB  AfttiiMlit  ttnlSkm 
(Deaal,  lew,  dto).  Re  wm  «he  editor  of  a  werit  \if 
Michel  de  Nave,  his  tnicle^  entitled  Chroi.irtm  nppm-i- 
tionum  tt  t/rstorum  sancti  Mickarlis  archiinritli  (Duuai, 
Itnli,  Svoi.  The  lattrr,  bom  at  Waniant.  in  Iletbsye, 
in  1589,  died  at  Toumay  Nov.  20,  1620,  was  succ» 
sively  prebendary  and  oOeial  of  Airas^  aiehdeaesa  sal 
vicar-general  of  Toumay.  1 1  is  work,  extracted  largely 
from  Colvcncrius  and  I'antaleon,  is  tiUcil  with  senti- 
ments and  details  of  erudition ;  but  it  b  written  without 
discrimination.   See  lloefcr,  iVoar.  Uiog,  {JtiUnUt,  h  v. 

Na'vd  (N<iu^,  Eoclus.  xli,  1).  See  Nmc 
Nawel  O^.  'l^f «  TJ^t  Amr*,  or  Wd,  ite- 

nV,  to  kn"t  as  a  cord),  the  nrnhilic.il  coinii-rtii  n  of  ihS 
foetus  with  the  mothrr  i^Kzek.  xvi,  4),  hence  the  abds« 
men  where  it  is  attached  (Job  Xl,  IG;  figurativ^, 

Fror.  Ui, ») ;  finally,  the  bodie*  or  vestment  of  that  pot 
of  the  person  (Gent,  rii,  4). 

Navez. Fra>(«,-oi8  JosF.rii, an  eminent  lielgian  psisl- 
er,  celebrated  for  his  devotion  to  sacred  art,  was  bom  at 
Charieroi  Nor.  17, 1787,  end  stndied  at  Bnissda,  and  st 

(Ihent,  where  he  jjaincil  a  prize.  He  early  Iwcame  no««l 
for  his  artistic  tjualities;  yet  he  continued  lli.^  stiidifs, 
and,  not  contented  with  the  advantages  afti  nlid  hira 
at  home,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
ceielHated  J.  L.  David,  and  snlweqaently  stuified  ta  lie- 
ly  under  distinguished  masters.  On  his  return  Is  tbe 
Belgian  c/i|iiial.  Nave/.  ro!«c  rapidly  to  distinction.  He 
was  made  pniftssjir  in  the  normal  srljiml  and  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged the  most  eminent  master  of  the  aoailcmical 
school  of  painting.  He  died  in  1>W9.  Among  his mdis 
are,  Hagar  ta  the  Daert,  Mrriiny  of  Itaae  aid  JMncs, 
Raisint)  <f  ifif  Son  <f  tfic  .S/iuLtmi/e  Wormut.  I'lvyhtt 
Samuclf  Ascmsitm  of  the  Virgin,  Alarriage  of  tht  I'ir- 
9bi,JaiumBtpbigtmA  the  Ftiiyfo  aadtUJitfaMJeiia. 

Navigation.  The  situation  of  Palestine  rn  thf 
Mediterranean,  and  the  navigable  inland  M-a  of  Til*- 
rias,  accounts  for  the  frequent  allu.sinns  in  Scripture  lo 
ships  and  iMvigattoo.  In  the  Old  Teetamcnt  only  the 
Mediterranean  commeree  is  spolten  of,  espeeialiy  tbst 
of  Palestine  and  tln'  neiijhlMiring  coasts;  for  Joppa  in 
I'hilistia  (Jonah  i,  it;  "J  C'hrun.  ii,  IG;  comp.  "J  Maa". 
xii,  3)  and  Tyre  in  Phoenicia  (Isa.  xxxiii,  1 ;  Ezi'k. 
xxvii;  comp.  Acts  xxi,  7)  were  in  ancient  times  famoui 
ports  far  the  ships  of  distant  nations  (r'i^:x  '^^'^0, 
Prov.  x.xxi.  1  1 1,  an<I  afters  anls  Is'canu-  the  i  liiif  inarfs 
of  Phtenii'ian  coinnn  rce.  The  Isra*  lilt  s  s.«in  liecitue 
acquainted  with  the  Pha>nieians  l>y  cnastin;;  vo)«;;ts 
(2  Chron.  ii,  IC),  and  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  (Gen.  xlix, 
13),  Dan,  and  Asher  (Jndg.  v,  17)  senn  to  have  Iwea 
especi.illv  active  in  tra'Ic.  Aft>  r  the  F.d  aiiilish  ports 
Kbilh  ami  L/Joii^eber  were  con(iucreil  and  annexed  to 
his  kingdom,  Sulumon  established  a  commerce  ihtrr, 
which  jehushaphat  afterwards  endeavored  in  rain  to 
revive.  In  the  days  of  tlie  Maceabecai,  Joppa  was  a 
Jewish  seaport  (1  Maic.  xiv,  ,'))•.  hwt  Ileriid  the  Great 
(  opened  Cjesarea,  a  larger  and  Ix  tier  harbor  (Jo«ephu«» 
i  li'<ir,  iii,  3).  Yet  even  t!u  ii  the  Jews  had  no  o  m- 
j  merce  of  their  own.  I'be  merchant  ficets  of  llabylom 
are  mentioned  (Isa.  xliii,  14),  the  ships  of  Taishish  (Im- 
I  xxiii,  1),  and  the  reed-boats  of  tbe  Kile  (Iss.  xviii,  ih 
Many  of  the  scenes  of  the  Gospels  era  on  tlis  shore  af 
the  Sea  of  (ienesaretb,  where  afterwards  the  Jews  ha«I 
23U  shifts,  with  four  men  in  each  (Josephul^  H'nr, 
8).  Jcsiu  stood  in  one  of  the  tishing-boata,  and  preacbfd 
to  the  peoBle  on  the  abore  (Matt.  sUi,  2;  Luke  v,S). 
Ha  cnMMd  thaldw  vapMMdIy  (Hattviii,  28;  ii,  li 
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13  sq. :  Juhii  vi,  IT),  Some  of  his  first  ilisoi|)k'»  were 
owners  of  such  lK>at«  (Matt,  iv,  'Jl ;  John  xxi,  3;  Luke 
V,  8).  Ths  venels  of  the  Eg>'ptiana  ^Diod.  Sic  i,  57) 
ttid  Pbcnieianwnre  adorned  with  braai,  purple  •tnam- 
ers,  etc.  The  ships  of  Tyre  were  the  ronut  at«tdy,  and 
the  most  highly  ornamented  ("Krek.  xxvii;  comp.  €a- 
mcnz,  lif  niivf  Ti/ri. !,\'iii  \<.  171  l  i.  The  <leok  was  of 
cypreM  wood;  the  maHi.H  wire  pine  (or  ceilar)  trees 
(mhSoCi  Aeto  xxvii,  17,  accunUnj;  to  Kuiiiol,  ad  loc.); 
the  Mih  were  of  the  £gypti«n  bywuabouloicd  vmrtouaty 
(comp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  7,  and  Hlranidi,  ad  loe.).  Tbe 
OUB  were  of  oak  (vrr.  0).  Tackling  and  ruiliUr  are 
not  csprealjr  mentiuned,  Uiough  aome  (as  Umbrcit) 
Had  tbe  titter  in  ban  (Pror.  sxHt, M).  Others  under- 
stand it  of  the  n)ri>t  I  >•  e  (Icsen.  The*,  i,  440).  !{;it  in 
the  New  Testament  the  rudder  or  helm  (^KtiCaXiov)  ii 
Bendooed  (J'«iiieaiii,4;  AcU  xxvii,  40;  In  which  latter 
panage  it  moat  be  nmarkcd  that  the  larger  ahipa  had 
two  ruddera,  one  at  each  end ;  .Elian.  V.  II.  ix,  40;  Hy- 
trin. A»lrofu  iii,  ?A :  ouiiit.  t'uh.  I  t ;  lit  HimI.  .h'.lti.  v, 
comp.  Deylin^;,  Uluervnt.  i,  205  fSonic*  had  even 

IbuTi  two  on  each  side  («ee  Tacitus,  A  nnaL  ii,  G).  The 
27th  and  S8tb  cbaptcn  of  Acu  iafonn  ua  ia  aercral  par- 
tleulara  of  the  equipment  of  the  larger  merchant  veaaels 
in  the  Roman  iwrioil.  It  was  a  ".shi[i  of  Inirik n"  in 
which  Paul  was  t^ken  to  Hotnc  But  the  ships  of  bur- 
den were  built  rounder  and  de<>per  than  the  ships  of 
war  (Onsar,  BeU.  GaU,  ir,  22, 25),  and  •ometimea  extraor- 
dinarily large  (Cicero,  Fam,  xit.  It);  tberefinv  used 
only  <.n  ;lir  sen  and  lart;e  stn-ams  f  Pliny,  vi.  3t'>\  and 
were  ilriven  more  l»y  wiiU  than  by  oars,  whereas  the 
ahip«  of  war  alway.i  had  from  two  to  five  rows  (banks) 
of  oar^  or  even  more;  hence  called  biretne%  tiireraea, 
'%te.(r]pi4)Mtc,SlIaee.Iv,S0).  On  tlia  pointed  prnjeet- 
iuf;  front  was  the  prow,  carrying  tbe  flgnr^head  {rapd- 
otfuoi',  .Vota  xxviii,  1 1 1,  from  which  the  ship  was  named 
(see  Tai'it.  Ann.  \  i,  <  K  Id.  I'litt.  i,  ID,  1  .«|. ).  Hut 
th3  image  of  the  guardian  deity  stood  on  the  stem 
(puppis,  Virgil,  ^Kh.  x,  156  sq.;  8ilv.  Italicus,  xiv,  410; 
£urip.  Ipkiff.  AuL  240  aq.).  Somccimes  the  fignre- 
heod  {vapdatjuQv)  may  bave  been  jthe  statue  of  the 
god  (comp.  Herod,  iii,  37  ;  Ovid,  Mtltim.  iii,  017). 
£aeb  ahip  bad  a  life-boat  (oca'^i},  Acu  xxvii,  16,30, 32; 
oompi  Cfisero,  tmmtt.  ii,  (I),  aereni  anebon  O^^'^'i 

Mi>hna.  Hiihn  Hafhrn.  v.  1 )  fastened  with  rofios  (.\rrian, 
Aler.  ii,  4,  M;  Acta  xxvii,  "29,  40;  cump.  Ca'sar,  Hell, 
Cie.  i,  25;  Josephus,  /.;/*■,  :13),  and  tbe  sounding-line 
03oAic»  comp.  Acts  xxvii,  28)  to  meaanie  the  depth  in 
plaoca  where  tbey  wished  to  east  anelior.  Anang  tbe 

saiN.  one  in  partii'ular  w-ii  called  dprifiiiiy  (Acta  XJtrii) 
40;  Autli.Vers.  "mainsail"),  which  was  spread  when  a 
moderate  force  of  wind  was  desired  (comp.  >ScAoL  ad  Juv. 
xii,  (M),  but  iu  exact  position  cannot  be  determioed. 
Modem  writers  understand  it  to  be  the"  topaaiL**  The 
girding  the  ship  with  strong  cables,  to  prevent  her  from 
dashing  to  piece.1  on  the  rucks  (Acts  xxvii,  17),  is  often 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers  (I'olyb.  x.xvii,  3,  3;  Hor- 
ace, Oii  i,  14,  ti  sq. ;  see  .Scheffcr,  M*^.  A'«r.  ii,  5).  The 
\  ariotis  expedients  of  mariners,  when  danger  threatened 
tbe  ship,  are  vividly  described  in  Acu  xxvii.  First, 
they  lightened  tbe  ship  ( ver.  19),  then  tried  to  reach 
the  shore  in  the  boats;  then  threw  the  frei^'fit  iaio  the 
sea  (v«!!r.  3H ;  comp.  Jonah  i,  6 ),  and  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers Hosted  to  the  shore  on  boanU  and  fragments  of 
th«  wreck  (Acu  xxvii,  44).  The  mittttr  of  a  uansport 
waa  called  vavaX^poc  (ver.  11),  and  was  generally  a 
diflbrent  person  from  the  pilot,  Kv>^im'i\ri\^  (see  Cicero, 
Im,  ii,  61).  Tbe  former  is  called  bzhn  (Jonah  i, 
6%  which  some  would  render  gtiherntUoT,  pilot."  The 
crew  arc  called  in  Hebrew  cri'a  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9,  26, 
29;  Jonah  i,  5),  from  whom  the  gteersrocn  (C^J-h, 
Ezek.  xxvii,  27,  29)  are  distinguished.  The  Sept.  ren- 
ders the  former  by  ffa;Tr>;\ar(ii,  rou-trt,  the  latter  by 
Kv/i(pyj|r«,  jnfete ;  perhaps  correctly.  The  ancients, 
bf  kMfiag  ebae  to  the  ahon^andlidlowing  aU iu  aia> 


unsities,  in  early  times  nia<le  their  voyages  very  long 
(comp.  1  Kings  x,  '.'J',  i'lie  same  cii-<tiim  is  said  Mill 
io  prevail  on  tbe  lied  Sea  (Niebuhr,  7>uc.  i,  258;  Irwin, 
Trat.  p.  100, 1S6  aq.).  When  they  vcnlocd  oot  on  the 
high  seas,  tbe7  were  guided,  having  no  oompaaaes,  by 
certain  well-known  stars,  as  the  Pleiades,  the  Great 
and  the  Lessfr  Bear,  Orion,  etc.  (0«/y».  v,  272;  Polyb. 
I  ix,  14-17;  Virgil,  ./•;«.  iii,  JOl  s<^.:  Ovid,  MtU  iii,  &m 
BC(.;  Arrian,  Akx.  vi,  20,  Dl.   Itut  the  Greek  and  Homan 

imarinen  uaed  to  call  upon  the  Dioseurj,  Castor  and 
PoUnx,  f»r  dcfiTcranoe  ftmn  peril,  these  being  imirer- 
sally  conjiidere*!  the  tutelary  diiiie-i  of  navigation. 
Through  dread  of  winter  ^lo^ns,  ancient  navigation 
was  contined  to  the  summer  months  (AeU  xxvii,  9; 
Phihv  Opp,  ii,  548).  The  Komans  oonsideted  the  sea 
open  mm  Mareb  to  tbe  time  of  the  equinox  (Veget. 

Mil  V,  0;  ProttiTf.  i.  H,  0;  Vx<?it.  >:<'!.  i\ ,  l'-" ;  v,  'j:: 
and  hhips  wliii  li  were  under  \\  ;iy  at  harw  >(-!  unr  m)u;;1iI 
a  safe  harbor  for  winter-quarters  (  Acts  xxvii,  I  J).  .See 
also  8cbUiser,  I  era.  nner  aUge,  Utach.  d.  l/andtit  tu  dtr 
SddJS^AH  As  dbi  AeUtdm  JStitm  (Kostock,  1760) ;  Le 
Koy,  f.a  Jifarine  de»  annena pttipUt  (Paris,  1777) ;  Berg- 
haus,  (If'srh.  d.  SckifffuhrUkande  hei  d.  rorv.  VOlk.  d.  A  I- 
terth.  (Leips.  17;>-.' ) ;  "lienedict,  Vti  f.  <l.  C  ■!.  Srhitff. 
u.  d.  llaiuL  bn  d,  Alten  (Leips.  1809);  iiaumstark,  s.  v. 
Xaviffoiio  u.  nan$,  in  Panly^  Real'Eliejfkkp.  t,  498  iq. 
—Winer,  ii,  40(5.    See  Ship, 

Navilieras,  PicanSf  a  French  martyr  to  the  causa 
of  the  Reformation  deetriM%  flomiaibed  near  tbe  middle 

of  the  IGth  conlnry.  In  lhh'2  Navilieres  fini^lied  his 
theological  .studies  at  the  M-tninary  in  I^iurianne.  under 
the  eminent  theologians  IV/n  and  \'iret.  Navilieres 
returned  in  this  year  to  France,  prultably  to  his  native 
place,  Limoges.  On  tbe  way  he  waa  seiaed  and  inw 
prisoned  for  his  Reformed  opinions,  and  after  due  trial 
for  heresy  was,  with  four  other  students  from  Lausanne, 
condemned  to  death.  An  apiieal  to  the  king  di  la\  ed  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  fur  one  vear,  and  during  this 
time  they  were  kept  in  piriaon.  nam  NaviUaca  had 
beeoma  a  Protesunt  afdaM  the  pfoieautiions  and  en- 
treatlea  of  his  parents,  wlio  now  need  every  effort  to  save 
his  life,  and  therefore  urged  him  to  renoimce  his  princi- 
ples. His  uncle  went  to  I.yon^,  mid  IrTijilnred  him  with 
bitter  tears  to  recant.  But  the  ym;;;  man  contiimcd 
steadfast.  In  a  letter  to  bis  father's  family  he  said: 
"  Our  Sarinur  tdk  us  that  we  most  leave  father  and 

mother,  and  vsife  and  children,  and  follow  him.  I  am 
confident  of  eternal  life,  liecauie  I  have  l)ccn  cleansed 
by  the  bloo<l  of  Chri.'tt  from  all  my  sins.  Now,  my  dear 
friends,  wboae  condition  is  better,  yotus  or  nine?  Hy 
time  wOi  not  be  long,  althotigb  I  have  now  been  in 
chains  a  year  an<l  a  day.  My  dark, damp  prison  is  far 
more  pleasant  to  me  than  your  elaborately  ornamented 
parlors.  Tlie  jailer's  keys  soimd  more  sweetly  to  my 
ears  than  all  the  music  of  your  splendid  instruments.  I 
am  happy  in  the  shades  of  death,  for  I  am  ready  to  lay 
aside  this  mortality  and  enter  into  God's  rest.  Now  I 
ask  you,  Do  you  have  such  joys  as  these?  Are  your 
large  revenues,  your  grand  equijiages,  and  the  music  of 
your  singers  able  to  give  you  the  peace  which  I  have  Y' 
All  cfToru  for  his  retraction  of  the  unpopular  dcH-trines 
having  proved  futile,  and  tbe  intervention  of  the  Swiaa 
authorities  even  hanng  failed  to  stay  the  judgment  of 
the  couri.f.  N'avilieri  s  w.ns  linally  executed.  Slay  IG,  1553. 
Previous  to  his  execution  he  had  published  a  confession 
of  his  faith,  which  for  some  time  was  widely  circulated 
and  read  among  the  people  of  France,  and  exerted  a 
powdfol  influence  fiir  the  Pkotcstanteanae.  SeeHuati 
Marlyri  of  the  Tract  Cause,  p.  136  sq.    (J.  H,  W.) 

NawAWl,  HontBDonf  Abc-Zaxauah  Yahiab, 
el.  an  Arabian  historian  and  doctor,  was  bom  in  108  at 

Nawas,  n  )K)r(Nigh  near  Damascus,  in  which  city  he  died 
in  1277.  He  belonged  lo  the  ,s<itite  sect  uf  the  Mobam- 
medansL  Nawawi  composed  a  ('ommfntdiy  on  the  Ko- 
ran i  CrilieiU  Rmkt/or  Hittory,  etc  Tbeae  writings 
howavar,  atiU  remain  in  naanaeript.  Tbe  principal 
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work  of  Nawswi  in  liia  Mnt*ulman  liingraphicat  JHc-  cnjoyad  their  oonfldcnce  and  esteem.  He  died  hi  Itico. 
tiamrft  cnlilled  KalA  Ukarib  td-muah  (Book  of  the  |  Tbo  aBvcrc  meaiomof  PailuuaciitegaimiNaykrhan 
ConeonUmce  of  yanea).   The  fliat  M!ctioii  of  it  wtifi  i  licen  fm|ueiuly  eondeninei!.   It  i«  urced  bjr  Kowoe- 

piiMi-!u(!,  «itli  ilir  L.itin  trnn«latii)n,  iiu'lrr  (In-  title  formUlA  that  the  |inni.Hhiwnt  >vat  iiitlliU.l  in  order tti 
Lilxr  mm  oiuiliif  1.1  unminiim,  tier  rila  iiitutrium  rirr)- i  prove . a  tcrtiir  to  all  l^uakcrc.  « Iik  »»  rc  grrally  hitni 
rum,  with  iiutcis  hy  II.  F.  Wllstciifdil  ((iottingen,  IW2,  at  that  time  m  }:tii:lnn.l.    I  ht-  jir.ibability  is  that  N'av* 


4to).  Thia  fint  nection  cnntaiiUi  beaidca  tin  pidiM*, 
eoljr  the  life  of  tlie  prophet  llohtmined.  If.  WUMca- 

feld  aft'  r\v  ;tr<N  ptildiMhed,  in  KiiKli^h,  the  (ir-t  tiix  jtarta, 
imikr  till'  uilt'  'J'he  Lio'/nijihtcal  //Utiounn/  of  lUvt- 
trioUf  .'/'«,  chiijli/  III  the  bri/iuninij  i>f  L*himum  ((iuttin- 

gen,  8vu;.        llucfcr,  Souv.  hituj.  Gtn.  k  v. 

Naylor,  Jamks >n  Eagliab  rdigitm  eniliu»iast,  im>- 
ted  for  hit  fanatical  cxc«fs.<tc8,  w«»  boru  at  Aidaley,  near 
Wakefielti,  in  Yorkshire,  alxtiit  the  year  1CI6.  Jatnen. 

<>r  humble  but  hunorable  carniln;^!',  with  a  limiteil  cilu- 


kir  waa  not  iu  bia  riifht  miud  when  he  perpetrated  iboK 
irU«i,fiuiatkal  exeeane;  at  least  cm  judges  .^vmtbrr.who 
aavB  ill  Thf  (\jt>nd.)  Qunrterl>/  fltritw  (v«.l.  x.  ]i.  in"  . 
"  He  (i.  e.  Xaylur)  rwovercd  Uith  from  his  modiH^  wsi 
U'u  ftulTcriiiKa,  and  hi«  after'Hfe  was  a  reproach  to  tbioe 
who,  in  the  hardneaa  of  tlieir  heaita  and  the  bliadnw 
of  their  luidentaadii^  bad  trMted  inamiity  Bhe  gA" 
Naylor's  wrilinjrs  were  ctdlfrtwl  into  an  t»ct«vo  volniK, 
and  printcil  in  171C.  Of  hiK  tht«il<>^ical  trtaiiHK,  which 
bear  dutci*  from  li'i.'i;}  tn  HloO,  i!Mime,w(ri'  in  aii>w(t  l<i 


cation,  starte«l  out  in  life,  aud  luarried  ami  MLttled  in  othtT:*  l>y  ]Clli.-«  lirad»haw,  Enoch  Ileivilt,  Itichird  Iiix> 
Wakefidd  parish  about  1038.  In  IGll  he  bcoami-  a  '  ter,  Thomas  Moure,  Jeremy  Ives,  Thomas  CuUier.etr. 
private  aoUier  iu  the  FailiamaiMaijr  anoy,  in  which  he  A  relation  of  his  JJ/r,  Com-trritm,  Kraamalum,  Cuffa- 
was  afterwards  made  a  qtiaTtermoater,  but  quitted  it  I  ston,  md  Stnfnre  was  iniblished  in  IC57  (4to\  A  Ve- 

on  account  of  ^ickn<•■«-s  in  IGII'.  After  his  retnni  honie  ninir  <>f  bU  /.>/!,  Minittrti,  TnitJ,  anil  Suj'r>i><':t  «i' 
he  wan  convertcil  under  the  preaching  of  the  Quaker  I  l»rou;,'lit  out  in  I7iy  (Hvo);  and  more  recently  hiJ  J.'/t 
Gaorgc  Vox  (Itial),  awl  became  mi  enthusiastic  a  reli^-  has  U-en  |iublt»hed  by  the  eminent  Quaker  atxila^ 
iooilt  that  the  iiext  year  he  believed  bioieelf  divinely  |  .livieph  Uumey  Bevan.  See  Jiie^  Brit,  t.  v.;  Sevd, 
requiivd  to  quit  bis  Klatioaa  and  so  olmfld  tA  preaeh 

QuaUi  ri^iii.  'rbuucli  poor,  he  «I  art  I'd  out  nnbi>i;;!i  ii  _•- 
ly,  relyinj;  on  that  liivino  aid  which  lie  Ixliev  id  imuN  l( 
aure  to  receive.  Me  was  a  man  of  i  xrelU  nt  iuitiji;il 
parts,  and  acquitted  himself  so  well,  U>ih  iu  word  and 
writing,  that  many  Joined  bia  loeicty  thrmii^  bia  min- 
istr>-.  lie  caoie  to  Ixtndon  towanls  tlie  beginning  of 
Hi'j.'i,  in  which  city  a  meetiiifr  of  Qu:ikers  had  been 
eMabliyht'tl  by  tlic  ministry  ol  Kdward  I!iiiTiin;;h  ai;il 

Francis  llonuill,  two  eminent  Quakers  fruM)  Wcstmurc- I  .....     ...      ..       ,  ... 

,     .  *V,    ,  V  I     ■•V  u       •         nirbt  111  lib  iiiifviii;;  ihi.H  sect  witli  the  (leni.-iu-  ii.  v. , 

htniL   Hero  Naykn' preached  with  ao  much  annlauso ,  r         .      .   ....      .  . 

.  ^  *.      "7.  .  .  .    ,         •      1  !•  ■  M;;nilK»  «  branch  ot  tlie  true  ^took.    1  be  mti  ain.ni  ii 

that  the  diatinctton  which  he  acquired  occa.Moned  Ins  i       .  .    u  ■  »t-  •     :     i       r     n        i  i 
-  ^  a  potnarchal  religMin  tn  place  of  a  Mostic  .Iihui-to. 


Nut.  of  tie  Qualm;  Wa(t^  BibNotk.  Brit.  a. v.:  CI* 

l:vi;:.  /hrt.  !'.  \  .:  N',';il.  ///.</.  ./  thf  PuntiiKi.  vil  iii 
iMi|ijilcni.);  Uiirioii,  I'm  Hum.  /vu/f^,  i,  40-173;  Ulster. 

Ch.  llUt.  <f  EwjltiMt,  |>.  fll  1 ;  and  Whittier,  in  the Dof 

iicrttlic  liicieir,  March,  IH4(j. 

NazarSBana  is  the  name  of  a  .}cwi»h  sect  nxn- 
liuned  by  Kpiphanius  {liar,  xviii).  The  name  ispiub- 
aldy  deriii-ed  from  aefMr,  •  inmek  (Epiphaniui  ahs 
writea  it  Xatannnu  and  Nattoroimu),  and,  if  we  a» 


fill;  for  some  inconiiiderale  women,  setting  him  iqi  in 
Ihi  ir  r-teem  above  llowgill  and  Hurrciii;;li.  w «  ut  .m.  |;ir.'i« 
to  disinrb  lliem  in  their  preaching.  These  nH-ii,  bt>ide« 
f^viiig  to  llic  women  a  (IcmtvciI  repriMif,  complained  of 
it  to  Kaylor.  fiut  he,  instead  of  passing  cenntrr^aur- 
rcfcd  himself  to  be  wrunglit  upon  by  the  reiterated  and 
pa>Nii>nat('  inniiil.iiiit!*  of  ibc  inronsideratc  women.  <!•- 
pecially  one  Martha  .SimnioiiH  (ilie  chief  engine  of  the 


Dicy  caaoniacd  the  patriarchs^  and  did  not  txduilt 
Mooes  and  Jodran  from  that  toeiety.   They  attumil 

that  a  law  was  -ivfii  to  MoM-fs  but  a-wrted  tint  thi* 
law  «.LH  lll^l,  iuid  iliMi  the  reiilnteuch  ii»  c«>rruit  if 
supjiosititiou^.  'I'hey  practiced  cinunu  iKidii.  ki  1 1  il  '' 
8abbath  and  the  Jewisli  festivals,  rejected  tin-  si  nrk-r 
of  anioaali^  aad  ala  ao  flcah.  ItroOowafrtun  ii  istini 


.  ,    ,      , ,  Vf    ^"i",^"*ir"'  thev  rejected  the  history  of  Genesis  as  weU  as  tlMlaat 

miKhi.f  i.  and  became  <^tranK«lfmm  the leadmgQi^^^  ^.feether  they  professed  to  fomid  0* 


Cf%who  would  not  auOer  bim  to  give  car  to  the  flatter- 
lea  of  atwh  nisadviaed  adherenta.   In  the  year  1656  he 

BtifTered  iniprisonnienl  in  Kxeter;  and  almut  tbii  lime 
several  deluded  |>cr8oii8a<ldre)>wd  bim  by  Iriti  r  in  tinn;* 
of  {p-e.1t  extravagance.  He  wa.H  c.ilU  d  "[hi  im  ila^iiu^' 
Son  of  Kigbteottanf•^"  IVince  of  I'cace,"  "  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,"  *'tlie  fureet  often  thonmnd and 
during  his  confinement  in  Exeter  jail  nunc  women  knelt 
before  him  and  ki.'v«i'd  his  fwt.  .\boul  this  timetJoorge 
Fox,  returning  from  the  We.st,  where  he  had  himself  i«nf- 


doctriiie  on  tradillin)  or  on  a  iii  \>  revtlation  is  iu>t  toUi 
Tliey  were  found  iu  (.ialaatlitis,  Itasanitis,  and  elliV 
parts  beyond  Joidan.   Sea  NAXABitXEa. 

Hazar^lie.  an  epithet  given  to  our  L  n!.  Tl  ir? 
are  two  (ircek  words  for  this  desipiation— Nosr'f";*'^ 
(only  Maifc  i,  M;  xir,  67{  svi,  6;  Luke  ir,  S4);  to' 
(elsewhere)  Na?w|BM{ac— both  derived  from  ValnfH, 
Na«an-th  of  (isHlfe,  the  place  of  the  .Saviooi's  cWH- 
IhkmI  and  edii. Mi'Hi.  These  two  (Jreck  words  ttccur  iii 
the  New  Testament  ninrteen  limes;  twice  only  artili*?' 


fcrcd  a  rigorous  imprisonment,  called  on  Janus  Naylor  j 
in  the  Exeter  prison  and  reproached  him  for  his  dcfcc-  rendered  Nasarcne  (Matt,  ii,  23 ;  Aci^  xxiv,  6 1 ;  < verr- 
lion  and  cxceaacSb  On  his  release  from  impriiummcnt '  where  else  by  the  worda  '*o/  Kasaietb,"  as  NalLxxi, 
Naylor  repairr*!  to  Ilri<itol,  where  his  followers  formed  II.   This  appellative  is  found  In  the  New  TtMotaX 

n  [T"ci  s'iiiiii.  and  h  d  hini  into  that  city  in  n  manner 
whith  they  intended  to  n  stmblc  the  entrance  of  (.'hri.*t 
into  .Jerusalem.     Hi.i  Quaker  friends  iiiriii<l  nwav 


npjdiod  to  .IcMis  by  the  d;ernons  in  the  synapinf 
CaiKTiiourn  (Mark  i,  -.'I;  Luke  iv,  aii;  by  tlir  iieif!'. 
who  Mt  describe  him  to  liartimieus  (Mark  x.  •!< ;  l-"^'*' 
xviii,  87) ;  bv  the  aohiien  who  arrested  Jesus  (J<>>>" 
xviii,  ^  7):  by  the  aervants  at  hia  trial  (llrtt  «m 
71 ;  Mark  xiv,  fi7> ;  liy  rilntr  in  the  inscription  OBike 
criKw  (.John  xi.\,  19) ;  by  the  di.viple:*  on  the  wsy  w 
Kmmans  (Luke  xxir,  19);  by  Peter  (Acts  ii.  iii, 


from  him  disheartened,  and  the  British  authorities, 
diapkaaed  with  such  exhibitions  of  religious  extrava- 

pance,  broiii,'bt  bitn  «km>ii  to  trial,  aud  he  was  declared 
guilty  of  blit->|ibi  my  by  rurltameiil,  and  ^enlenccd  to  a 
doiihic  whipping  at  dilTercnt  times,  branding,  boring  of 

tbe  tongue  with  a  but  iron,  and  impriaonment  and  hani  I  iv,  10) ;  by  Stephen,  aa  reported  by  the  false  miu»'^ 
labor  during  pleasure.    Thb  aentenec,  though  illegal  (Acta  vi,  14) ;  by  the  aacended  Jena        xxii.  " 

and  barhnroiii,  and  as  wii  le  from  the  m.irk  of  g.Mhl-  and  by  Tanl  (AcM  xxvi,  9).    At  first  it  vaiap^^ 
!M»ii«e  a"  Naylor' .1  own  excc^ws,  was  fully  intiiiied  n|ioii 
tiic  uiiiia|ipy  liKiii.  w  III),  wlieii  the  dcliriiiiii  of  fanatici>tii 
was  over,  humbly  ackuowietlgetl  and  lamented  the  de- 
lusion under  which  he  had  labored.   He  wrote  while 

in  prison  at  Bridewell  to  hia  friends,  regretting  bia  past   ,   - ,  ,  -    .     .  . 

cuiuluct.   After  bis  cunlineiDentt  which  la»tc<l  fur  two  I  was  impure,  containing  not  only  pMrincial 
}-cai%  he  again  held  fellowabip  with  tbe  <|Hakcn^  and  1  aim  heathen,  m  Egypriaii^  AiaMwi^  rbanH ■■(»»• 


■lesu»  naturally  and  projKrly,  as  <leliiiing  his  irwta*' 
In  process  of  tinn-.  Iiowevor.  other  influenci^  came  mtn 
(•(icraiion.  (ialilee  was  held  in  diacstoem  for  f<ve«l 
reaaona:  its  dialect  was  prorineial,  rough,  and  uw^p* 
(Buxtorf,  I.4-X.  Talmud;  Hatkxiv,70)«  ita  popuUiiw 
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bo,  G(K>ff.  xvi,  523);  its  people  were  seditious  (.F<>s*phus, 
as  citwl  in  Sohleuaner,  s.  v.  raXiAalut  j :  «  li<>iu  e  aL<«> 
the  point  of  tb«  accuaatioo  made  again»t  I'aul,  u  "  ring- 
laader  of  the  sect  of  NaMmiM^'  ( Acu  xxiv,  b).  Naza- 
reth was  a  deapiaed  part  even  of  (salilee,  being  a  small, 
obscure  place.  AceurUingly  its  inhabitants  were  held 
in  litilf  <i>ii:*iiiLratioii  cvcrj'whcre.  Hence  t!ie  iianir 
Kazarene  QKuiuol,  in  Matt,  ii,  23;  l)ecaiiio  a  tcnu  uf 
MptMeh  (Wctateio,  in  Man.  ii,  23, 26, 71),  and  as  such, 
aa  mrdl  aa  a  oicfB  epithet  of  daicripti«o,  it  it  mtd  in 
the  New  TcaUment.   "  Tbe  name  still  exista  in  AratHC 

11.1  the  ordinary  <le»ignatii)n  of  ("liri-tinn-.  nii.l  tlw  n  - 
cent  revolt  iu  Iinlin  wa» amnectcil  wiili  a  prctemkU  aa- 
tieot  pjnpliccy  that  the  XiuareufJi,  after  ItolUii);;  |Kiwer 
fi»  one  buiutred  yean,  would  be  expelled"  (Sinitb). 
See  Naxarkth. 

In  Malt,  ii,  •-':!,  it  is  saiil  nfJesu",  ".Viul  lie  carnc  .niul 
•Iwek  in  u  >  iiy  calii-il  Nazari'tli;  tlial  it  mt;;lit  be  liil- 
tilloil  which  was  spukcn  by  the  pruphcl.«,  lie  i^hall  be 
called  a  A'aianHe."  This  citation  has  received  the  fol- 
lowlm  ejcplanatloaa  (Spanheim,  DiMa  Emutg^kOf  U, 
^8-648;  Woir,  Cvra  Philotoi/ictr,  i,  46-48;  liengsten- 
berp,  Chrutol<nj>f  of  the  O.  T.  ii,  106-112):  1.  It  is  gen- 
crally  tliMiii;lit  tint  thi-  evangelist  does  rmt  limit  him- 
self to  a  tpioiaiiuii  from  any  tiin^lc  prophet,  but  alliidea 
U>  the  .-R  vt  ral  |a-v«age8  of  the  pruphet.H  where  the  Mes- 
siah ia  apokeu  uf  aa  "deapiaed  of  men,"  as  Taa.  xxii; 
Isa.  liiL  (See  Paulus,  Koeenmnller,  Kninol,  Van  «ler 
ralni,  (lersdorf,  ( Ihhauiieii,  Ebraril,  Uavi.Uiii,  l.niiLif, 
autl  otiient,  ad  lix:.)  2.  Ihit  many  ^os  liauer,  (jioiicler, 
iu  the  aimL  m.  Krit.  1831,  p.  j^^'iui.;  De  Wctte^  Bnt- 
schneider,  'Ml  «•<!.)  tin<l  hi  re  an  alluniun  to  t)ie 
where  the  Messiah  is  called  "SJ,  nelur,  a  branch  or 
sprout  (Isa.  xi,  1 ;  see  Hen;istenbcrg,  CkruloL  ii,  1  sq.). 
"  This  explanation,  which  Jenme  mentums  as  that  giv- 
en by  learned  (Christian)  Jews  in  bis  day,  has  been 

ad<>|il<-il  by  Siireiihu-iiii-*.  l''rit/.*<  hi',  KraliKi  /  •  f'  n  ./' .-ii), 
lirechslcr  (,on  Isa.  xi,  1),  Si  liirlitz  (.V.-7.  W'lrurb.),  Kot)- 
inaoo  (M^T.  Ijtx,),  and  Meyer.  It  is  coinirroed  by  the 
fuUowiog  eonaidentioiis:  (1)  A'eiter,  as  lieng.«tonberg, 
after  De  Dieu  and  others,  haa  shown,  was  the  pr>>\wT 
llchrriv  name  of  N'azareth.  (2)  The  refi  renci'  to  the 
eiymi(l.ij;ical  fii^nilicatiDU  of  the  waui  in  entirely  in 
keeping  with  .Malt.  ii.  :il  'J.!.  (3)  The  Mes.«iah  is  ex- 
pressly called  a  AV/ser  in  isa.  xi,  1.  (4)  The  same 
tbwight,  and  under  the  aann  image,  although  expiesse^l 
by  a  different  word,  is  r.nnid  in  .ler.  xxiii.  '> ;  xxxiii.  1,') : 
Zech.  iii,  H;  vi,  12,  which  account!*  for  the  ntatement  of 
Matthew  that  thi^  predictinn  was  iiltoreil  'by  the projih- 
et^  in  the  plural"  (^Soiitb).  It  seems,  however,  rather 
refined  for  gencml  a  quotation;  nor  docs  it  after  all 
point  esiK'tially  lo  any  particular  ptwsaijo  of  t)iM  Old 
Testament  as  being  citeil.  Moreover,  the  C  iu 
paZoc  cannot  ojrresitonJ  to  3,  but  to  V  (aee  Olsbau- 
scn, ad  loc. ;  so  Hi-ni;!'!,  who  ilrrivcs  the  wnnl  from  ""TJ, 
(I  croKn).  3.  Others  have  *u}iiiuscd  a  direct  quotation 
from  some  lost  prophecy  (CbiyaaMom,  TbaaphybKt, 
Clericus,  etc,  ad  loii),  or  Awn  some  apncri-phal  Itook 
( ICwald),  or  that  it  is  a  traditional  propheey  (Caloviiw; 
Alexander,  f'tiinti  •■'i'lt,  nnd  lln  nfuij  ..fthr  {tH  nn>l  Srw 
Jetlaiturt/t),  ail  which  xuiiiBiT^iiiuns  are  refute<l  by  the 
fact  that  the  pbranc  "by  the  prophct.0,"  in  the  New 
Testament,  refers  exclusively  to  tlie  amonieat  booki 
of  tbe  Old  Testament.  Nor  is  then  any  eTidence  else- 
where  of  sudi  a  iiource.  1.  Many  would  make  Nasu/- 
poioc— "IMS,  Xasaritf,  u  e.  one  especially  cwuecrated 
9tdmileitoi3iKA  (Jndg. iriU, 5) ;  bat  thb  does  not  at  all 
accord  with  our  Saviour's  character  (see  Matt,  xi,  i;», 
etc.),  iwr  with  the  Sept,  mixie  of  spelling  the  word, 
which  is  generally  Nfuipoio«,-,  and  never  Na^M^ioc. 
(Sec  Schleusner  *  I^s.  to  LXX,  ad  verb.)  See  Naza- 
lirric  5.  "  Itecently  a  suggestion,  which  Witdnt  bor- 
mwed  from  Socinns,  ha.s  been  revived  by  Zuschlng  and 
Biggenbach,  thai  the  true  wonl  is  **>2E3  or  '^'^U, 
SarimfTf  with  reference  to  Jem  as  tbe  Sariooir  W  tbe 


world,  but  without  much  sucoeM  (Zuschlag,  in  the  Zni' 
tchrij'l  jlir  dif  /.iilherixfhf  'J'/ii"lni/i< ,  lH."i4,  p  417  440; 
liiggeobach  in  the  Htud.  u.  Krit.  l«ja,  |i.  bt^,  012)" 
(Smith).  See  JKst-a. 

WaSOTeoe*  ia  the  name  of  a  Jewiah  Christian  aeec 
whose  membm  continued  to  ohaerrevll  the  obligations 
and  ceremonies  of  the  law  uf  Md-»i  -  afd  r  the  mother 
Church  uf  Jeruiuilcm  had  abandoned  ii,  Tbe  sect  was 
the  Pella  branch  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  which  did 
not  Join  in  the  change  made  on  tbo  appointnMnt  of 
Marcus,  the  first  Jerasalem  bbbop  of  the  uncirninMrislon. 

Srr  ,h  l>AI7.tXO  ClIKISTIAS.S.     The  Na/ar>  IUi»  are  llDt 

named  by  tbe  earlier  historian!)  and  lathent  of  the 
Church ;  Irenieus,  Ilippolytus,  TertuUian,  Origen,  Clem- 
ent, and  Euaebius  are  silent  regarding  them;  and  the 
aeconnla  and  ■etieeo  which  we  bare  of  them  are  fur^ 

nished  by  EpiplMUritu,  Augustine,  ThiNMloret,  I'bilastcr, 
Jerome,  ami  Isidore;  but  from  iht*v  it  is  dearly  appar- 
ent, as  we  shall  |  rrM  nlly  >ho«.  thai  the  Nazarenes  and 
i^biuoites  were  identical,  and  that  the  former,  as  baa 
baca  supposed  by  some  Unitarian  schohira,  was  really 
composed  only  of  such  primitive  Chri>iian  converts  fnioi 
Judaism  who  retained  their  Jewi^li  pri  jiulu  t  »  <li  ^ipite 
their  eoiivcr--iiiii ;  and  that  their  faith  ri  -*|icctini,'  .)(  >us 
Christ,  which  is  unjustly  claimed  to  have  been  .SK.-iniait 
— L  e.  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man— is  not  to  be  taken 
aa  an  iUnstration  and  eridenoc  of  the  faith  of  the  early 
Church.  For  tbe  sake  of  clearing  up  thb  question  we 
ap|H'iid  a  full  exaininntion  c.f  the  (  arly  writers  of  the 
Church  wlio  have  furnished  us  any  clew  regarding  the 
Nazarenes  and  their  relation  lo  the  eariy  orthodox 
Church.  See  KAXAKJtaKSL 
I.  Of  tbe  Church  fathen  who  wrote  regarding  tbe 

Nuzarene-i,  the  earlie.Ht,  I'liiiilianiii",  >tati-i  thai  the 
I  Nazarenes  tlouri^hed  principally  in  ikruea,  in  C'X-le- 
.Syria,  in  L)eca)Mdis  at  Pella,  and  in  llosanitifi,  and  that 
,  from  thence,  after  the  retreat  from  Jerusalem,  tbe  sect 
j  had  its  beginning.  Epiphanins  adds  that  he  cnuM  not 
a-HCcrUin  the  <late  of  the  wet  as  mmpared  with  the 
Simoniaii.i,  CortnlliiaiKS  and  4iiher»— a  >latement  which 
[Miints  to  a  sect  not  formed  by  one  leader  wIhim-  date 
could  not  b«  asceruincd,  but  tu  a  party  gradually  sepa- 
rating from  the  Church.  Jerome  speaka  {CtOaL  ISer^t. 
j  t'ccl.  8.  V.  .If  aiihtru*)  of  tbe  Nazarenes  wIk>  dwell  at  Itertea 
using  .St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  (lospeLand  this  imiilies  an 
:  early  forinail>in  rif  ihc  party.  Kpiphanius.  in  hif  pref- 
atory index,  dcHnes  the  Nazarenes  as  confeiwing  Jesus 
to  be  Christ  and  the  Son  uf  GihI,  but  as  living  in  all 
tilings  according  to  the  law.  Anguitina  (Uart»»  ix) 
describes  them  as  confessing  Christ  to  be  tbe  Son 
of  (Jod,  but  iiKserving  the  law,  which  Christians  are 
taught  to  keeji,  not  carnally,  but  spiritually.  From  all 
liiis  it  is  clear  that  the  Nazarenes  wer<-  .li  '.vi-^h  Chris- 
tians, forming  themselves  into  a  party  iu  I'dila  and  its 
neighborhood  after  the  retreat  from  Jerasalem,  and 
passing  by  degrees  infii  a  distinct  M-ct.  But  there  w(  re 
two  clav^-s  of  Jewinh  Christians — the  one  apostolic  and 
orthinlox,  who  did  not  im|M>se  the  observance  of  the 
law  as  ueccasaiy  to  salratioii,  who  acknowledged  the 
mission  of  St.  nid,  and  twognised  the  eommnniaa  of 
the  Gentiles;  tbe  other  Pharisaic  and  sectarian,  wlio 
maintained  the  universal  obligation  of  the  law,  and 
«Ien<iunced  St.  I'atd  .a^t  a  iraM>;;rt  ssi,r.  lu  iMipiiriiig  to 
which  of  these  two  clnvti »  the  Nazarcnc-s  belonged,  it 
must  be  noticed,  in  the  lirst  ptaea,  that  the  community 
at  Pella  was  composed  of  iltuse  converts  who  joined  this 
Church  of  Jerusalem  in  her  exile,  of  those  Hellenistic 
fuijiiivi^  whose  national  feelings  and  love  of  thi  ir  city 
was  not  so  strong  as  in  the  native  Jews  &i"l  those 
native  Jaws  who  had  formed  connectiuns  in  their  new 
residence  which  o%-er{M)wercd  their  national  feelii|g& 
It  was  a  community  preditposed  to  aoeept  in  the  spirit 
OS  W(  11  as  the  letter  tin-  il'  >  rre  of  tho  OnHkU  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Ill  the  next  place  the  1  liiunitcs and  the  Nazarenes 
are  eontrasteiL  Hut  it  wom  the  Kbionites  (q.  v.)  who 
held  the  univenal  obligaiioa  of  the  law.  When,  ihere- 
Ibn^  w«  nad  in  Javona  (ui  /ao.  L  t.  8,  p.  4  [ed.  1616])^ 
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"  Audiant  Kbtonmi,  qui  poet  ptssioncm  aboIiUlm  lej^m  { 
putaiU  ('-<s('  M  r\  andani.  Audtant  Ebiointarum  !<ooii,qui  ' 
JudseU  Uiiluin,  ct  de  sUrpc  Isroelitici  gc-iuru  hxc  cu»- 
todienda  decenmnt,"  it  can  luutlly  be  doubted  that  the 
■*£biofiitaruni  aocii"  are  the  Nnarencik  Thk  tect  is 
thus  idcntifipd  as,  in  iu  orif;in  at  least,  a  tmincli  of  the 
orthodttr  Church  of  Jcni.s'i!>  in.  Tdi'  ('hnri'b  (>f  Jenisa- 
lem  bad  bceu  under  the  ai>u»tle»  of  the  circumciaion, 
md  at  the  dme  of  the  retreat  to  Pella  had  "  a  literature 
tauuHiogt  on  the  one  band,  of  moit  of  the  New  Tcsta- 
mcnt,  exeept  the  tioapd  of  8t  John,  ami  on  the  other 

of  works  treating  of  the  mticli-Muii'uMl  old  Hnlachah 
and  Ha(;/;adah  law,  and  oihers  Inrjrkly  tleix-mlciit  on 
poetic  fancy;"  "with  rites  wherein  Jewish  and  Cliris- 
tiao  piactioes  an  atill  found  aide  by  aide,  drcomciaiuD 
and  be|>tliai,  hallowinf;  of  the  flaUwih  end  of  the  Lord'a 
day.  I'assover.  pt  rhaji!*,  and  Eucharijit.''  These  are  the 
wirroimdiiitjs  amid  which  we  place  the  wets  of  the  Noz- 
ari-iips  and  its  origin  (.Sinker,  Teftumm'  t  rii  I'attinr- 
charum  [Camb.  1I$G9J,  p.  124).  Tiie  la.st-madc  quota- 
tion, the  wonts  of  whuih  were  used  with  reference  to  the 
author  of  the  Trutamemta  of  the  twelve  patriirctaa,  leada 
ua  to  a  reninrkahle  lMN»k  which  proceeded  from  the  aehool, 
and  proliably  from  the  wry  i^oct  under  Consideration, 
'l  liij  book  and  the  wiitingK  of  the  Hbionite  schiMil  have 
been  much  studied  of  bite,  and  in  the  hands  of  German 
aeholan  bare  tbnmn  oooaidecable  Ugbt  on  the  histort' 
of  the  earlj  Chureh.  In  noticirp  it  as  an  example  of 
the  thcolou;y  of  tlif  Nn/nrrne-',  it  nm^t  \<(-  rf  iticiiilMTed 
that  we  are  enlirdy  ijjnorant  ofim  author,  of  ilie  posi- 
lion  be  held  in  the  Juds-o- Christian  Church,  and  of 
the  degree  of  acceptance  bis  book  met  with.  In  sboit, 
we  are  entltl«l  to  anooM  that  it  is  a  reprcsentatiTc 
book.  Hii!  it  i<  known  from  other  authority  tliist  thr 
author  was  of  the  Nazarenc  wIuhiI,  and  we  arc  thu.s  en- 
tilled  to  gather  from  his  book  the  broad  and  distinctive 
chacactea  of  the  scbooL  Finer  shades  of  doctrine^  and 
doctrines  that  an  ooi  diatinetire,  nnist  lie  lefemd  to 
tlif  standanl  fomjed  by  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  as 
snperveniiig  upon  the  tenets  of  the  Jewi.-ih  Chureli. 
Lardner's  summar>'  of  the  writer's  doctrine  may  be  first 
given.  The  writer  speaks  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  the 
ncelmeis  and  unUamableness  of  his  life,  his  cniciflxion 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jewish  priesls,  the  wonderful 
concomitants  of  his  death,  his  ramrrection.and  ascension, 
llr  n|ire»ent8  the  character  of  the  McK-iiah  tJod  and 
man,  the  Most  High  tiod  among  men  eating  and  drink- 
ing with  them;  the  Saviour  oftheworld.  of  thetJentiles 
taS.  land,  as  ctecoal  Uigb-Plieat  and  K  inr.  Ho  like- 
wise speaks  of  the  eflhslon  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit  u{K>n  the 
]Me>>iah,  attended  with  a  voice  from  heaven;  his  un- 
righteou!)  treatment  by  the  Jew.>,  and  their  desolations 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  on  that  sceonnt;  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles;  the  iUuminadag  of  them  general 
Ijr  with  new  light;  the  effitsion  of  the  Spirit  upon  be- 
liever?!, luit  especially  niid  in  a  nioR-  ahnndant  nien.*- 
ure  ufMin  the  (ientiles.  Here  little  notice  is  taken  of 
Chri.<t'«  miracles;  however,  lie  ^peaks  of  the  Messiah  as 
a  "  man  who  renews  the  Uw  in  tlic  power  of  the  Most 
High,*  in  whi«Ai  expnssiens  the  woricing  of  ninden 
scemM  to  1)0  implied.  Here  are  aLw  passages  which 
fweni  to  contain  allusion*  to  the  HojipeU  of  Si.  Matthew, 
St.  Luke,  and  ."^l.  .lolm.  the  .\ris  uf  the  .Xpostlos,  the 
♦  EpLnlle  to  the  Eidiesians,  the  Eirst  to  the  Thessalonians, 
the  First  to  Timothy,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  Hook  of  Kerelation. 
As  fftr  as  was  consistent  with  his  assumed  character, 
the  aulle't  drel.Tres  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Acts 
of  the  .\[Mistles  an<l  the  Epistles  of  St.  I'aul  (CrrtH- 
bilily,  etc.  ii.  ;5i>.'t).  Here  the  recognition  of  .St.  John's 
Gospel  and  £pi8tk8,aDd  of  St.  Paul's  l!4iistlcs,  shows  that 
the  Nanrrnce,  at  the  later  period  of  this  hook,  wen  not 
without  the  teaching  of  full  catholic  Christianity.  The 
question  will  ariM.-  again,  with  regard  to  a  still  later 
perioil,  "What  was  Nazarcnc  doctrine  respecting  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  T  At  the  period  we  have  now  be- 
Ibn  ua  it  ie  Joet  to  the  NaMmwi^  M  ^wirii 


to  aasimilate  their  confession,  that  Jesus  is  Christ  and 
the  Son  of  God.  v,  'n\\  St.  I'eter's  confesnion,  without  at- 
tributing to  them  any  limited  meanings  of  the  term, 
such  as  wen  devised  at  a  later  time.  The  peasagen 
may  be  MCD  quoted  and  coauncnted  open  in  the  tUid 
chapter  of  Sinlw^  milt^  in  wliidi  DomeA  remartc  is 
quoted,  "  that  tlMnranl%"fimn  Levi,  xviii, "  imply  that 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father  is  as  close  as  is  that  of 
a  human  son  to  his  father."  Christ's  birth  of  a  virgin  ie 
nfened  to  in  Joeepb,  xix ;  hts  pre-existcnce  in  Dan, Ti$ 
Sineon,  tI,  On  these  points  we  mar  Ixfiere  the  Kan> 

renef  to  h.i\  o  been  ortho<lox.  The  ethics  of  the  "Tes- 
taments" an'  suliicieiitly  characterized  in  the  remark, 
"that  the  view  held  as  to  the  law  of  IumI  is  the  same 
which  we  find  in  St.  James's  Epistle,  the  old  Mosaic 
law  completed  and  developed  by  Oifist,  and  tlurt  thns 
the  author  reeognii^es  the  moral  hearing  of  Christianity, 
not  as  a  contrast,  but  as  a  continuation  of  the  ol<l  relig- 
ion" (Sinker's  Tftfam.  jh  /'h'i  iiirch.Y>.  Til).  Tlie  fuI>- 
ject  of  priesthood— the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  primari- 
ly, of  the  ministers  of  the  Uoepd  secondarily — reqoira 
a  more  distinct  notice.  Judah  (sec  21)  is  made  to  say, 
"God  gave  I>evi  the  priesthood,  to  me  the  kingdom, 
and  subjectetl  the  kingdt)m  to  the  prii  stlioml.  I  n  me 
he  gave  things  of  earth,  to  him  things  of  heaven.  As 
heaven  surpasses  earth,  so  God's  priesthend  surpaisea 
an  cartbly  kingdom."  The  "TeatamcnU"  wnreaente 
Christ  as  combining  in  himadf  the  offices  of  Hifpi-Friest 
and  of  King,  and  states  eonwyjuently  lluit  he  i.sto  spring 
fnim  the  tril>e  of  Levi  as  well  as  from  the  tribe  of  .ludali 
(Sim.  vii;  I>an,  v).  This  identifies,  or  at  least  tends  to 
identify,  Christ's  prieethood  with  the  priesthood  of 
Aaron,  contnry  to  the  teaching  of  tlie  Epistle  to  the 
llelirews.  This  opinion  of  the  descent  of  the  Mrgin 
JIary  from  both  Judoh  and  Ixvi  might  douliili.ss  !« 
held  by  men  of  piety  and  catholicity,  who  might  fur- 
ther repudiate  the  iufercooe  to  which  it  seems  natural- 
ly  to  Ind;  hat,  en  the  other  Iwnd,  it  ia  certain  that  tin 
opinion,  made  to  rest,  as  it  must,  upon  much  legend- 
ary matter,  would  connect  itst-lf  with  heresy  more  read- 
ily than  the  historical  Daviilic  pnu  .-ilcgy.  It  woulil 
suit  the  pur]iosc  of  those  who  denied  that  the  Word  waa 
made  flesh  to  represent  the  genealogy  as  a  mytli,  aet> 
ting  forth  a  tnmBitssioa  of  office.  It  would  he  more 
complete  if  it  set  forth  a  tranamiasion  of  priesthood  as 
well  as  the  royalty  of  our  Lord.  The  (lUostics  were  all 
of  them  Docetw  (Iren.  cxi,  77).  and  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that  Ducetic  tcnebcn  b 
later  times  laid  hold  of  this  o|^nion,  if  it  wen  enmnt 
in  the  community  of  the  Nasanne%  and  endeavorad 
through  it  to  instil  their  heresy*  In  that  ca.'<c  we 
stioulii  have  a  reason  for  the  disquisition  regarding  the 
priesthouil  and  the  n>yalty,  with  which  Epiphaiuus  in- 
troduces his  account  of  the  Nazareoes,  the  relevancy  of 
which  is  not  otherwise  Very  dear.  The  opinions  of  the 
author  of  the  "Testaments"  n  garding  the  mtnistni-  of 
the  Church  arc  !*lated  clearly  in  the  Testament  of  Levi. 
In  sect.  3  the  uni\ cr.^e  in  the  times  of  the  (;os|tel  is 
deecribed  as  of  seven  spheres.  Three  represent  tho 
enter  worid— the  woild  ef  nnbdieven;  tlie  third  con- 
taining the  encampmente  of  the  ministers  of  retribu- 
tion on  the  ungo<Uy.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  repre- 
sent the  (  liurch.  taking  the  word  church  in  its  wiilest 
sense;  tho  fourth  Uing  the  sphere  of  the  saints,  tho 
fifth  of  tlie  ministry,  the  sixth  of  miuiatcring  angels 
of  intenxmm,  Tbe  fifth  is  oocupied  by  angels  of  the 
fsce  of  God.  They  minister  and  mdte  atonement 

fore  the  lyiird  for  all  the  ignorances  (trn  ointr)  of  the 
jusu  Thej'  ofler  to  the  Lonl  the  renMinalde  ser\-ice 
of  a  sweet -smelling  savor  and  an  unbloody  offering. 
Again,  in  sect.  8,  after  tbe  robing  of  Levi,  it  is  said 
that  Levi's  offspring  shall  be  divided  into  three  tanlm 
of  office.  Twii  api  e.ar  to  lx.-Iong  to  the  Ixnly  of  Ix  vites 
and  to  the  .Aaronu'  |jrie»thood;  the  ihirtl  clearly  be- 
longs to  the  ChriMian  ministri'.  For  the  third  |h»?<kss- 
es  a  new  name;  a  King  arises  from  Judah  and  creates 
■  new  prieittModt  wUdi  it  snrd  rir  t^irav  rw*r  i9Miy 
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lip  wavra  rd  tdfi).  The  ethnic  type  is  the  priesthood 
of  Melcbisedek.  A  passage  in  Theophilas  of  Antioch 
inakM  this  deainnution  easier:  " Melchiaodek  was  Uw 
fint  priest  of  aU  the  priests  of  the  Most  High  God. 
From  his  time  |iric»ti*  were  found  in  all  tlic  (■.•irth"  (T<> 
Autol.  u,  cap.  This  new  priesthood  »haU  sot  in 

order  the  table  of  the  Loni,  and  of  it  shall  be  priests, 
Jad;;c'.«,  anil  acribea;  ie.  piiaiti  in  ninisterinp.  juil|^!<i 
In  diM'i|iliiio,  scribes  in  tewhin)r.  Tlie  only  ubji-ction 
which  can  W  niailo  to  this  ilcscriptinn  i<  that  the 
Chri.siian  minintry  is  made  to  dct»ciii<l  from  l/rvi.  U" 
the  newness  of  their  priesthood  were  lost  si^jht  of,  the 
Christian  miniatiy  would  be  at  onoe  identified  with  the 
Aaionie  prieathood.  From  thfa  allttiattan  of  the  nlnif> 
tcrs  of' the  (JicfKol  to  Levi  we  are  inclined  to  contend, 
8U|i|i<i-'iiii:  ilia!  till'  '■ 'IV^tamcnts' justly  represent  the 
bi  licfiii  I  In-  .l<  wi-li  ( 'liri>iiaii.>»,  that  the  Inwer  or  spurious 
aacerdoUilism  which  has  found  place  in  the  Church  is  of 
Judaic,  not  of  Gonttie,  origin.  That  the  Hebrews  found 
a  difficulty  in  appreciatin;;  a  true  import  of  the  hlMOiy 
of  Mclchisedek  is  clear  from  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
A  sense  of  this  dilliculty  may  have  led  tho  author  of  tlie 
Test  amenta"  to  refrain  from  an  explicit  n)i  nt  iuii  of  .Md- 
chis+di-k.  Of  another  author  of  this  si-hool,  Arinto  of 
Pellet  we  have  veijr  abort  ftagmenta  (Kouth^  JMiqvia, 
fk  98-97).  One  frafcrment  b  important  Aitato  speaks 
of .!( as  tlu'  Sii-i  ..r  (Jo.l.the  Creator  of  the  ■world  (sec 
Wfju  ntt,  Oh  the  dtitou,  p.  H»o-107 ;  and  I'rof.  Li^^htfoot. 
.S7. /'<i'(/ owlll*  TAree,  p.  294,  n.  2). 

IL  It  may  next  be  inquired  whether  the  Nantcnea 
in  later  times  fell  into  heresy.  Augustine  •eemee  then 

only  of  .hidaizin^  (/V  Itrrrm.  ix;  ('iin/>  .  f-'iin.'f.  \ix,  4; 
Contr.  Crrxfi,,.  I,  xxxi,  .'Ui;  h'pist.  wi  llirron.  Ixxxii; 
ii,  Ifi;  />!•  Ultpi.  ron/r.  Ihmiii.  vii,  1).  Kpiphanius  hav- 
ing hricHy  delined  them  in  the  prefatory  index  as  Jad»- 
izers,  begins  in  the  work  iladf  <//««■,  sxix)  with  itat- 
tng  that  thcjr  hold  the  same  opinimw  as  the  Corin- 
thians, but  in  his  seventh  chapter  he  professes  his  inabil- 
ity to  >M»y  wlatticr  ihry  iliil  i>r  ili>l  not  hiiM  Coriiithiati 
doctrine  regarding  Chri.sU  This  t{uitc  sets  aside  his 
prerioaa  atatement,  which  may  be  referred  to  his  well- 
knownpionneM  to  make  charges  of  heresy.  InhisCom- 
mentaiy  on  baiah  Jerome  ealls  the  Naza'renes  the  He> 
brews  that  believe  in  ('hri<t  (  in  Ifii.  cap.  ix.  t.  3,  p.  33 


apply  to  tho  Nazarencs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strrmg 
condemnations  of  the  Nazarencs  heretic!*  I>y  ICpipha- 
nina  and  Augoatina  cm  be  fully  explained  only  on  the 
snpposition  that  the  Naiarenea  had  become  the  authora 

of  a  schism  by  renouiu  in^r  fommunion  w  iih  tlic  Clnirch. 
.\ugiistine  states  in  M-vcral  places  that  tiie  Nazan-nes 
were  called  by  some  Sf/inimichutni  \.\  Sec  Gicscler, 
IVmifai  A'asorinii  nr.  JCbUmiieit  (in  iitaudlin  u.  TMchir> 
net's  Arekkr,  yoL  iv,  st.  2);  Schwegler,  Itat  Ifadk' 
ti}t<>*li'!i<rhf  /.filitU'f.  ]i.  17'.'  Schlit'Miaiiii,  />(V  ('h- 
mrntintii  tuLst  d.  rrru-timijnt  .SrJirij)en,  ctc.  {\{nmU.  i><l-i); 
llaag,  Histoire  dtt  doytne*  Chritiens,  i,  W);  ii,  'I'l:  Tay- 
ler,  ilifpo^ftUM  ami  tke  ChrMam  Ckiuvk,  p.  70;  Hagen- 
hneb,  Ifutory  o/ Doetrimt,  i,  t6^  56. 170;  it,  IliB,  844} 
.•^haff.  History  of  the  Ckrittian  Cittrch,  i,  212;  Mos- 
heim,  Ki-clfn.  Hut.  i,  222,  400  :  Riddle,  (  hrutum  An- 
fiqnilifs.  p.  IHi,  Ncaiuli  r,  i'li.  Hut.  i.  ;Ul»  el  [las- 
sim;  Presscn8«>,  Hertijf  and  Chrutian  DoHrinf,  p.  78; 
Chuixh  Rrr.  voL  xx;  aiadeipeelaHy  the  article  in  Klun^ 
Diet,  of  Sfets,  /Ier«tirt,9te^a.v^  from  which  we  bm 
largely  borrowctl. 

Naz'areth  (>/  Nol^np^^or  SaXapir;  usually  thought 
to  he  a  (inrcizoil  dcri\n!ivc  fpini  "tSJ,  a  »primi.  Aram. 
rX"!;!;,  we  Hcnf;stiiilHrj;,  Chri'diL  ii,  I  mi.;  inmp. 
Keim,  Gnck.  Jrsu  fZur.  1H07],  i,  aiH;  but  liitdg^ 
in  tho  J/ridtlb.  Jahrbucltern,  1«70,  p.  50,  conjectures 
somewhat  wildly  an  original  form,  r'^TJ,  with  tho  sig- 
nif.  "  goddess  of  success"),  the  plac<'  of  n-.sidince  (hut  not 
the  biithplaoe)  of  our  Lurd.  In  the  following  account 
we  avail  onnelvea  to  eome  extent  of  the  atatementa  in 
Fairhainvs  and  Smith's  Itirfinnnrus.    See  jESf.s. 

1.  •Srriplure  Mention. — Xazarttli  was  the  town  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  to  which  thi  v  returned  with  the  in- 
fant Jeaua  woAjv  iavruv)  after  the  acoom- 
plhhment  of  the  evanta  connected  with  bia  hiith  and 
earliest  infancy  (Matt,  ii,  22).  Previous  to  that  crenl| 
the  jiLiic  is  jiltogether  unktiown  to  historj'.  In  Old' 
T»  staiiii-iit  Scrijiturc  it  is  iirvcr  once  named,  though  • 
town  could  hardly  fail  to  have  existed  on  so  eligible  a 
■pot  from  early  times.  Josephos,  though  personally 
familiar  with  the  whole  district  in  which  it  lies,  ia 
equally  silent  regarding  it.  The  secluded  nature  of  the 
S|H)t  whfrc  it  stands,  tui^otliir  witli  its  own  iiisii^nill- 


fed.  1616]),  giving  the  Xazart  ne  explanation  of  the  [  cance,  prolialdy  combined  to  shroud  it  in  that  obscurity 


prophecy  that  Christ's  doctrine  delivered  the  Und  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali  firom  . . .  Jewish  traditiona,  that 
by  St.  Paur*  preaching  the  Goepd  dione  among  the 

(tentiles,  and  nt  Ifii;;th  the  whole  world  saw  the  clear 
li-^Ut  of  the  (iospi  l  (  SCO  also  Ad  A  iK/njif.  A'/).  Ml),  t.  ii,  p. 
'2M  [inI.  IGIGJ).  Ai  cordiii;:ly  Ijinhu  r  writef,"lt  might 
easily  be  ahowu  that  the  Kazarean  Cbriatiaiis  did  not 
w^fict  8l  John'a  Gospel,  nor  hold  any  principlea  that 
oUige  them  to  reject  or  dislike  \t"  (JnrL^h  Ttslimoiw*, 
cap.  i,  vol.  vi,  p.  3»7  [Kippis's  ed.  l^Cl  ! ).  ( )n  the  other 
hand,  Themlori ;  i  Ih  Jtirr.fih.  ii.  '2)  ai-Liisi's  the  Naza- 
renea  of  denying  Christ's  divinitv ;  but  the  later  author- 
ity of  Tbeodurct  cannot  outwe^  the  OUMB  of  eariier 
teaUaaODy  in  their  favor. 

nr.  Adopting,  then,  the  conclusion  that  the  Nazarenes 
retained  their  orthodox  crcid,  it  ritiiaiu>  tn  be  asked 
whether  ihcy  retained  their  (lo^ition  in  the  Church,  or 


on  account  of  which  it  wuidd  seem  to  have  been  divine- 
ly chosen  for  the  rearing  of  (iod's  incanmte  Son.  Aa 
hie  fbremnner,  John  the  Baptist,  "waa  in  the  desert," 

unnoticed  and  utiknnwn.  "till  ilip  day  of  bis  '.liowintj 
unto  Israel,"  so  the  great  Messiah  himself,  till  his  public 
ministry  began,  wia  hidden  ftoTO  the  woiM  amoog  tlw 


The  other  paaiagea  of  Seriptnre  which  refcr  expwiriy 

to  Nazareth,  though  not  nnmemtis,  are  »ugi;e^tive  and 
deserve  to  Ik;  recalled  here.  It  was  the  home  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  (  Luke  ii,  'S'J).  The  angel  aniurunced  to  the 
Virgin  there  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  (Luke  i,  26-28). 
The  holy  family  returned  thither  after  the  flight  into 
Egjrpt  (Matt,  ii,  28).  Nazareth  is  called  the  native 
country  (»;  warpit  avroi')  of  Jesus:  he  grew  up  there 
from  iiiraticy  to  manhood  (Luke  iv,  1*)),  and  was  known 
through  life  as  "The  Naxarene."    He  taught  in  the 


whether,  while  free  from  heretical  error,  they  were  yet  synagogue  there  (Matt.  xiii,64}  Luke  Iv,  16),  and  wai 
ooctarian.  Then  ia  no  historical  information  to  enable  dragged  hj  hia  fellow^ownamen  to  the  pndpioe  in  op- 
us to  answer  this  question ;  but  there  does  not  appear  j  der  to  be  east  down  thence  and  be  killed  (</c  mrro- 

to  Iw  any  sufl'Kient  re  ason  why  tin- < 'linrch  or.Icrnsatcm.  trurj/iyiaai  avrov).  "JeaOB  of  Mazareth,  king  of  the 
v.  heu  it  riiiouiiLiii  Judaistn,  should  exclude  the  Church 
of  IV  lla  from  cunnnuiiion  simply  for  its  retention  of  na- 
tional customs;  and  certainly  there  waa  iw  reason  why 
the  Church  of  Pdia  ahonld  renounce  communion  with 
Jerusalem.  The  general  observance  for  some  centuries 
of  the  decree  of  the  Conncil  of  Jerusalem  (Judaizcmt, 
enforcing  on  (tciitil<-s  abstinence  frtim  things  strangled 
and  from  blood,  implied  also  (it  may  fairly  be  argued) 
a  liberty  to  the  Jews  to  continue  in  the  obsemooe  of 
thdr  national  law;  while  canons  intended  to  prevent 
GcutUc  churches  from  adopting  Jcwiah  cuatoma  do  not 


Jews,"  waa  written  over  his  cross  (John  xix,  I'J),  and 
after  his  ascension  he  reveale«l  himself  under  that  ap[icl- 
lation  to  the  penoenting  Saul  (Acu  xxii,  8).  The 
pbee  has  given  name  to  hia  Mbwen  in  all  ages  and  aU 

land.o.  n  name  which  will  never  ccaae  tO  he  one  of  bonoc 
and  n-]proach.    .Sec  Nazaiiunk. 

The  origin  of  the  disn  ixitc  in  which  Nazareth  stood 
(John  i,  47)  is  not  certainly  known.  All  the  iiUiabi- 
unu  of  Galilee  were  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the 
people  of  Judtea  because  Ihey  spoke  a  ruder  dialect, 
wcie  km  cultivated,  and  were  more  exposed  by  their 
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pnsilion  to  contact  with  the  hoathrn.  But  Nszarrth 
iab(>rr<l  iiiulcr  a  special  opprobrium,  far  it  was  a  Gali- 
kraii  atul  not  a  artiillirm  .Irw  wlm  axkeil  the  reproachful 
quo>ti"ii,  whether  '"any  (jiiixi  thinj;"  couUI  come  from 
that  NHirce.  'I'he  term  "jimKl"  ((tyttiov),  having  more 
commonly  an  ethieal  8<  n>e,  it  has  liecn  sui:(;e9tc(l  that 
the  inhabitants  uf  Nazareth  may  have  had  a  had  name 
amtifi'^  their  neifjliltors  for  irreli^ion  or  some  laxity  of 
moral*.  The  supyxnilioi)  ni-eixea  *up]Hirt  from  the 
dt!<{vl^itillM  which  they  manifr.stcil  townnls  the  jjenwin 
aiv\  inini^lrk'  of  our  l>>nl.  They  attempted  to  kill  him; 
they  ex|K-lle<l  him  twice  (for  Luke  iv,  1<>  2'J  and  Matt, 
xiii,  5-1-08  relate  prolmhly  to  different  occurrences)  from 
their  bonler»;  tlu  y  wen>  no  wilful  and  unbelierinj;  that 
he  performetl  not  many  miracles  amoni;  thera  (Matt, 
xiii,  {►Xi;  and,  finally,  they  compelled  him  to  turn  his 
hack  ii|Ktn  iln  m  and  reside  at  t  'apemaum  (Matt.  iv.  i;V). 

•J.  AwffiKff.— NaJtareth  i<ta  miMlerate  journey  of  tliret> 
days  from  Jeruwlem,  «e\  en  hours,  or  about  twenty  miie5, 
from  Akka  or  I'toletnais  (.Vcl»  xxi,  7),  live  or  »i.\  hour«, 
or  ei;,'htecii  miles,  from  the  S«'a  of  (Jalilee,  »i.x  miles  west 
from  .Mount  Talior,  two  hours  from  Cana,  and  two  or 
llini-  from  I  jidor  and  Nain.  It  in  sitiiaKtl  among  the 
liilU  M  liich  conMilute  the  Mintli  ridges  of  Ixrbanoii,  just 
before  they  bink  down  into  the  plain  of  Ks4lraelon.  The 
traveller,  coming  from  the  wnilli,  awends  the  mountain 
range  by  a  cteep  and  nigged  path,  which,  binding  on 


bottom  of"  the  hill  on  the  north  aide"  of  the  little  pbiin. 
An  inspection  of  the  accompanying;  plan  shows  tlLat  it 
lies  at  the  fiHii  and  partly  up  the  slope  at  the  itorth-tcrtt' 
em  angle  of  the  valley. 

Of  the  identification  of  the  ancient  site  there  can 
no  doubt.  The  name  of  the  present  village  U  rw-.Vdr»- 
rali,  the  same,  therefore,  as  of  ohi;  it  is  formed  on  a  bill 
or  mountain  (Luke  iv,  29);  it  isM'iihin  the  limits  of  the 
province  of  <ialilee(Mark  i,9);  it  is  nearCana  (wbdher 
wc  assume  Kamt  on  the  eaut  or  Knmi  on  the  north-ea»t 
as  the  scei>e  of  the  first  miracle),  Bccor«ling  to  the  impli- 
Cfllion  in  John  ii,  1,  2,  II;  a  precipice  exists  in  the 
neighborhood  (Luke  iv,  29) ;  and,  finally,  a  series  of  tea- 
limoaies  (l{eland,  Paltrtt.  p.  905>  reach  back  to  Ku>c bias, 
the  father  of  Church  history,  which  represent  the  place 
as  having  occupied  an  invariable  position. 

3.  //»«fory.  — t>f  the  condition  of  Nazareth  during  the 
earlier  cenluries  of  the  Christian  era  next  to  nothing  u 
known.  Kiuwbius,  in  his  Ononuulieon,  alludes  to  it  as 
a  village  near  Mount  Tabor.  F.plphnnius  sfKaks  of  it 
aii  formerly  a  town,  but  in  his  day  only  a  village.  He- 
lena, the  nuiilier  of  Constant ine,  is  related  to  have  built 
the  firvt  church  of  the  Annunciation  here.  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusaders,  the  episcopal  sec  of  Dethsean  was 
transferreil  there.  The  birthplace  of  Christianity  was 
lost  to  the  Christians  by  their  defeat  at  llattin  in  I IK3, 
and  was  laid  utterlv  in  ruins  bv  sultan  Ihbars  in  V1G&. 


wards  and  upwards  through  the  hilh.  brings  him  siul-  ,  .Ages  passed  away  U  fure  it  rose  again  fn)m  this  prostra- 
denly  into  a  small  w<|uesterc<l  hollow  among  their  sum-  '  lion.  In  lij-'<*  the  Franciscans  rebuilt  the  church  of  the 
rails;  and  here,  nestling  close  in  at  the  base  of  the  lofti-  |  .Annunciation,  and  conntH-led  a  chiisler  with  it.  In  1799 
est  of  the  eneinling  heights,  he  beholds — what  must  the  Turks  assaulted  the  French  general  Junot  at  Naza- 
ever  Im'  to  the  Christian  one  of  the  most  profoundly  in-  reth  ;  and  shortly  after  2100  French,  under  Kleber  ami 
teresting  scenes  on  the  face  of  this  earth — the  home  for  Napoleon,  defeated  a  Turkish  array  of  25,IXN)  at  the  foot 
thirtv  vears  (<f  the  .Saviour  of  the  world.  The  Mir-  of  Mount  Tabor.  Na|H)lef>n  liimaelf,  after  that  battle, 
rounding  heights  vnr\'  in  altitude;  some  of  them  rise  to  ;  s|i<-nt  a  few  hours  at  Nazareth,  and  reached  there  the 
40O  or  .it)0  feet.  They  have 
rniiiideil  lop«,  are  comjH>s(d  of 
the  glittering  limestone  which 
is  so  c-omnioh  in  thni  country, 
■n  I.  lhnii<»h  on  the  whule  sterile 
anil  unatlraclive  in  apiK-arnuce, 
pn-sent  not  nii  uiiplen.'>iiig  as- 
fie<  l, diversified  as  they  are  with 
the  foliage  oflig-lrees  ami  wild 
sliritbs  and  with  the  verdure  of 
occasional  fieMs  of  grain.  Onr 
familiar  hollyhock  is  one  of  the 
pay  flowers  which  grow  wild 
there.  The  enclosed  valley  is 
pet  uliarly  rich  and  well  culti- 
vr.:ed :  it  is  tilled  with  coni- 
fields,  with  gnnlens,  heilges  of 
carl  us,  nitd  eliislers  of  fruit-bear- 
ing trees.  Ueing  so  shelti-red  by 
hill".  Nfiznreth  enjoys  a  mild  at- 
nio^pliere  and  climate.  lleni"e 
all  the  fruits  of  the  c<iuntrA' — aa 
pKinegranates,  oranges,  figs,  ol- 
ives—  ripen  early  and  attain  a 
rnrc  perfection. 

Ill  ■■■fieaking  of  the  precise  po- 
siti<»n  of  Nazareth,  there  is  M»me 
disore|>ancy  among  travellers: 
Stanley  say  s,'* The  village  stands 
on  the  ste«'p  slujie  of  the  inwth- 
trrffftn  siile  of  llie  valley"  (.S'l- 
voi  iiti'l  I'olffiiiir.  p.  Wil- 
son {Lamh  n/ tf,e  /'if^r.  ii,  92) 
olts<Tves  that  "the  village  of 
Nasirah.  or  Nazareth,  r^iands  on 
the  niftrrn  side  of  the  imsiii  in 
which  it  is  situated."  Thomson 
{html  iiii'i  liiM'k;  ii,  I.Tl)  mt  mn 
to  place  it  on  the  trtgltrn  side. 
Dr.  I'oTler  {llnnd-tionk  fiir  .Syrut 
atul  I'lilmtinr,  ii.  .S.i9^  hns  de- 
Bcribed  Nazareth  a»  lying  at  the 


lion 


Map  of  the  Vnlley  of  Nniarelb  (by  Dr.  J.  S.  Jewell). 

A.  V«n»T.  ik)w>itl  t  mllM  |nD(  :  n.  1  mil*  |r>ni :  ('.  IlilU  ullh  ■  w>/r'  1.  WMa  part  of  tb*  ▼■llrjr ;  t.  Fou- 
Ivin  of'th*  Vtririn  ;  3.  ChniMtl  of  AnnanrUlinn  ;  -4.  Rnlnmrv  fr(.m  wf«t ;  ft.  filial  calnpiaf-|)licii  ;  ^  I  ima 
•lou  kpttt ;  7-  Kolruc*  from  •uvlb ;  i.  ArUdttal  caVM ;  >.  I  l«^f«*  of  cacta*. 
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northern  limit  of  hU  Eutem  expedition.  The  earth- 
quake wliich  iicstray«d  Safcd  in  1837,  injure*!  also  Naz- 
•reib.  No  Jews  ratide  thera  at  prcacnt,  which  may  be 
•Kribed  perhapa  M  mueli  to  tbo  lMNtifi^«rilM  Cblto- 
tian  M>cta  as  to  tluir  own  batted afthcpnpbciwbo WW 

■ent  '■  to  micera  I.ira<  L" 

4.  TriuiiHimnry  /,<x'(//i/iV<.— K|)i(>liauiu.<,  in  liis  book 
affaiiiat  hensiea,  writtca  in  the  laiur  half  of  the  4th 
eenturr,  atataa  chat,  ftma  tloMB  fMrior  to  thoae  of  Joae* 

|ihu5(,  onu-nnl  to  the  reign  of  the  elder  Coiutantine,  none 
iMit  JcwH  Wire  alliiwctl  to  live  in  it.  Iking  himself  a 
native  iifJuibej.  and  iHirn,  as  is  U  lii'i  ed.  of  .(<  w  i-li  par- 
cnta,  hta  iufurmatiuu  on  Mich  (wiuta  aa  tbeeo  ia  not  like- 
ly to  hare  been  incorrect.  If  80^  it  dfecUiaUgrovertunu 
all  confidence  in  thoae  many  aonkiih  tndttioaa  «tf 
which  the  nM)dem  Nazareth  is  fulL  If  atrefa]  een- 
turit's  rl.-ijisf-tl  iK-fiirc  Cliristiaii'  ri  ^urted  to  it,  or  dwi'll  in 
it  at  all,  it  must  necdi  liave  been  utterly  impuwililc  tu 
identify,  as  tlMMO  ttadittona  pictaod  to  do,  the  |)r('c'i.<<c 
locality  of  any  ona  of  the  meaHirabla  incidcota  from 
which  it  derives  ita  undying  fame. 

In  tlio  Ci'.h  ct'iittirv,  altliiiii;;h,  !«j  far  as  appears,  nn 
traiv  liad  lieen  i'uunil  ufiitlier  the  house  of  .Io.«  ph  and 
Mary  or  of  the  scene  <>f  the  annunciation,  thoM'  who 
trade  iu  disooveriat  of  that  kind  were  then  already  at 
work.  Antontnos  Martyr,  who  in  the  eoune  of  that 
centurj-  went  from  Tyre  to  visit  Nazareth,  found  there 
a  *yiiaf;uj;ue,  in  whit  h,  »■*  he  was  told.  had  »to<v(I  the 
very  bench  on  wliieh,  along  with  the  cliililren  of  the 
|>lacc,  Je.HU3  in  hia  childhood  had  »at ;  but  which,  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Chrintiau^  the  Jews  had 
carried  off"  {IM  urldbu*  et  eiei$  PtttoMuuB),  In  the 
iromfiliately  »uccec<ling  century,  however,  almost  ever}*- 
lliiiiL,'  of  wliieli  traiilii  'ii  li.ia^i-.  .-it  ilu-  pr>  M  iit  day  in 
Nazarei  li  liad  Ix-comc  an  accepted  and  lirmly-establuibed 
belief  of  tliai  .iuper»titious  a^  Writing  of  the  holy 
plaoes  in  the  7th  century,  Adaatnaous  owpwlyaaea- 
tiona  one  great  ehoicta  as  havini;  been  bnilt  orer  the 
rite  of  the  house  in  which  our  Ixr  l  xn.i-^  tir<m;:ht  up; 
and  another  on  th?  itpot  where  the  nn;;el  (iabriel  ap- 
peared to  the  Virgin,  to  ainiouncc  u>  her  that  divine 
mystery  which  has  made  her  bleaaed  amoog 
Phoeaa,  a  writer  of  the  Itth  century,  alludes  to  the 
tradition^  as  stilt  studiou.tly  cherished;  and  specially 
noticeii  tlic  fountain,  in  a  ntnall  cave  beneath  a  splendid 
chtirct),  ^.\•^  that  at  which  Mary  was  wont  to  drink,  and 
where  the  angel  appeared  to  her ;  and  also  to  the  house 
of  Joaeph  as  having  been  changed  into  a  moat  liaaiittAil 
place  of  Christian  worship.  Tradition,  however,  ia  not 
alwaya  sufHciently  careful  of  its  own  consistency.  Fur 
it  would  ha\  c  ii-i  to  Ixlir-.  c  I  hat  lliis  house  <if  .loM  ph. 
which  in  the  i2th  century  had  been  so  transmut«.Hi. 
was,  ill  its  original  form  of  Joseph's  dwelling,  carried 
away  bodily  from  Nazareth  by  the  bands  of  angeli^  and 
set  down  on  the  hill  above  Fiunw,  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  tinlf;  and  that  fr-nn  tlu  iirc,  alter  a  nhort  stav 
in  the  plain  below,  it  u  as  eoii\  i  yitl  arrufs  the  sea  to  the 
eastern  !di>pe  of  the  Apetiiiiucs  where,  as  the  $tinta  ctua, 
within  the  magoiOoent  cbnrch  if  our  Lady  of  Lotctto, 
it  atanda  to  thb  day,  and  eontinuea  to  be  the  meet  fre- 
quented and  honored  of  all  the  holy  places  in  i!i<-  world  I 
Those  who  are  able  to  get  over  ail  the  other  diliicultics 
connected  with  this  niarM  llous  i«tory,  will  not  be  much 
embarra^-icd  by  the  fact  tliat,  while  the  actual  house  of 
Joeeph,  wbrrever  it  stood,  waa  no  dnubt  built  of  the 
grayish-white  limestone  of  which  the  whole  comitiy 
ornnnd  Nazareth  is  formed,  the  tanta  eutti  at  I^>rettn  is 
built  of  a  dark-red  fitom-,  to  which  tin  r>  i«i  UMiliiii;;  like 
in  all  the  land  of  JuiLea.  AlthouL^h  the  niiraeidous 
tran»portalion  of  the  holy  bouse  Umk  )>]ac<',  aecordinc 
to  the  troditioQ  Rganltng  it,  about  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  tradi- 
tion it-elf  till  near  the  ctid  of  tlie  I  '.th  ei  iiturv.  That 
tins  uion^itrous  fable  ««hould  have  Ircu  loiinullv  recited 
and  canonized  in  a  bidl  of  the  lettered  and  UiMiriou.t 
sceptic,  pope  Leo  X,  serves  only  to  show  that  there  is 
ao  ddnaoo  too  gram  for  the  nipal  Cbunh  to  pnMtice 


on  human  crc<hility  ajul  superstition.  There  can  be 
little  doul>t  that  Nazareth  itself  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  origioatiiig  of  a  story  which  tended  so 
directly  to  injure  ita  own  venown  by  robbing  it  of  one 
of  ita  OMSt  precious  tKaiOMa.  The  theort-  oftLM  in\'eit> 
tion  suggested  by  Stanley  is  in  all  probability  the  true 
one.  "Nazareth  was  taken  by  sultan  Khalil  in  l'.")l, 
when  he  stom>ed  the  last  refuge  of  the  Crusaders  in  the 
neigbhuriug  city  of  Acre.  From  that  time  not  Nazareth 
oidy,  but  the  whole  of  Palestine  was  closed  to  the  de- 
votions of  F.uropc.  The  CruMdeni  were  expelleil  from 
Asia,  and  in  Europe  the  epirit  of  the  erusadi  s  was  ex- 
tinct, liut  the  natural  longing  to  see  the  scenes  of  the 
events  of  the  saoed  history— the  superstitious  craving 
to  win,  for  fwiyer,  the  favor  of  oooaeented  placea  did 
not  expire  with  the  crusades.  Can  we  wonder  that, 
under  sncb  ciri  iitii-t.iin'f  thi  ri'  should  have  arinen  the 
feeling,  the  desire,  the  1/elief  tliat  if  Mohainined  would 
not  go  to  the  mountain,  the  mountain  nni«t  eouic  to  Mo- 
hammed ?  The  house  of  Loretto  is  the  petriCsction,  so 
tri  speak,  of  the  last  sigh  of  the  eruaadea!"  (A'mri  and 
I'dltslinr,  p.  44l<,  llOl.  The  cxi!<tence  of  this  ))nrcly 
Luropi'an  tradition  has  proved  a  tMiuri'c  of  considerable 
[K-rplexity  to  the  Franciscan  iimi^ks  of  Nazareth;  for 
while  the  pope's  bull  and  the  infallibility  of  their  Church 
compel  them  to  neeivo  it,  fhey  find  it  aoowwlMt  |ms> 
zling  to  hnrmoniae  it  with  what  they  have  to  show, and 
to  contend  for.  within  the  walls  of  their  own  convent. 
To  illustrate  this  awkward  enntliet  of  incompatible 
claims,  Stanley  exhibii.<s  ni  the  head  of  his  chapter  on 
the  sulijaet,  diagrams  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  holy 
house  at  lioretto  and  of  the  site  of  the  same  pretended 
house  at  Nazareth— plans  which  by  no  possibility  can 
be  made  to  agree. 

The  extensive  edilicc  which  now  ocaipics  the  place 
of  (ho  ehnteh  built  on  the  same  spot  by  the  Oraaiideia 
was  began  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  17th  oentory,  that  of 
the  Cniaadera  having  lain  in  rutin  for  more  tbao  80O 
year*.  The  modern  Htruetnne  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged, and  now  con«>tiiule»,  with  its  inunen>UK  convent- 
ual buihlings  by  much  the  most  im|M>»ing  ol'jeei  that 
meets  tlie  traveiler'a  ^  aa  ho  comas  in  sight  of  >iaaa> 
rstlb  It  is  the  Latin  convent,  and  indndes  within  ita 
high-walled  end  i«urc  the  rhureli  alreaily  fjioken  of,  the 
Church  of  tin:  .Vnnnneiation.  llie  ihunh  itself  is 
nearly  a  !«iuan'  of  .wenty  feet,  tlividetl,  by  four  inasiive 
pien  which  support  the  vaulted  roof,  into  na\-e,  choir, 
and  aisles.  The  pien  and  walls  are  covcnd  with  can- 
vas hangings,  painted,  in  imitation  of  tapestry,  with 
Scripture  scenes.  The  sacred  grotto,  the  tnie  holy 
pl.-it  r.  is  beiuMih  the  tloorof  the  chun  li.  nuil  is  cuicred 
liy  a  broad  tlight  of  tifieen  step*  which  leail  down  into 
it.  Here  there  is  llrsi  a  vestibule  of  twenty-Avc  feet 
by  ten,  fhtm  which  a  low-arebed  opening  admtta  the 
visitor  into  an  Inner  chamber  of  the  same  site— tho  vcr^ 

itable  beetle,  aceiirding  to  the  tra<lition  of  the  I.jitin 
Church,  <»f  the  ever-nienioroble  .^innnieiation.  Within 
this  timet  am,  and  directly  op|Hi«ite  the  entrance  into  it, 
is  a  marbia  altar}  and  beneath  it  on  the  door  a  marble 
slab,  with  a  erooa  in  the  eentte,  profeisedly  maridng  tka 
place  where  the  Virgin  simxl  when  she  receiveil  the 
im.s.sa^e  from  on  high.  On  the  marble  pavement  of 
the  grotto  is  this  inscription:  J/ic.  \'eibum  euro  /actum 
etL  From  the  roof  of  this  grotto  the  fragment  of  a 
granite  eoiomB  bang%  and  beneath  it  the  lower  pait 
of  what  the  monks  alkgo  to  be  the  same  column 
mains  inserted  in  the  floor;  the  middle  part  of  the  col- 
umn, they  say,  havint;  b. .  u  biok'  U  in  pieces  by  the 
Saracen  infidels  in  order  to  bring  down  the  roof.  Un- 
fortunately the  two  parts  of  the  oolUDn  are  of  difTereot 
kinds  of  stone — the  one  being  of  gray  granite,  the  other 
of  Cipolino  marble,  betraying  the  dnmrinenwith  which 
the  I  wiitrivancc  hos  Ik  i  ii  e\t  euti  .!.  In  another  cham- 
ber, above  and  behind  the  altar,  there  is  on  apcK~ry  pbol 
picture  wUdi  daima  to  represent  the  "  rmt  inw/o  '^"l- 
valorU  mMlrit  DomM  Jem  Ckriilif  ad  Jttgtm  Abgarum 
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Plan  of  Kuanth. 


srh...i ;  t.  r'..i^.t«Di  Mi»i.....ry-.  ir.tM:  7.  c«ml«(rtaMk ltaM| «.  1lM  "MMft CMM}" •.Mmm tflki MiMi  W.UmmMi^ 

Ciu>rrii,tr,  11.  M.>Kia»;  If.  Mi«ilon  ll<»I'lUl. 


At  some  (listnncc  fn>m  tlip  Ijiiiii  convent  is  a  rnmlcm 
chuiX')),  alMi  bflonging  to  tlir  I.atinx.  witliiii  which  is 
shown  a  piece  of  an  old  wall — |)art,  aa  their  tradition 
trooM  bare  it  belwvcd,  of  Joseph's  workshop.  In  an- 
other chapel  u  the  metua  Christi,  a  largo  tablenihaped 
frai^mcnt  of  solid  rock,  rising  about  three  feet  above  the 
flmir,  on  \>hicli.  ii  i-"  toM,  our  Ix»r<l  ale  with  his  dis- 
ciples iKith  before  ami  atler  his  resurrection.  Finnlly 
there  is  the  synag<Ji;uf  Irntn  which  Jesus  was  draggml 
hy  the  multitude  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  oo  which  the 
dty  Btood,  with  the  design  of  easting  liim  down. 

Such  are  the  "chitT  siglit.s"  in  Naznrrth  which  the 
Latin  Church  has  to  ^how,  and  in  which  it  glories. 
The  (irc«k  Church,  al$>o,  has  something  to  exhibit,  for 
she  too  hw  her  Chorcb  of  the  Amraiieiatioii,  It  ia  h>- 
eated  over  >  fbtmtdn,  said  to  be  that  mentioned  In  one 
of  the  apocr)-pbal  )Xf'*['<  l'*  i*  ailjoininp:  the  .scene  of  that 
event.  It  is  at  a  Hlmrt  di-tantc  from  the  present  pub- 
lic fountain,  and  is  sometimes  dittilNtirelj  called  the 
Chapel  of  the  Angel  UabrieL 

Two  hcalitiea  poaaeaa,  tboof^  In  diflbcnt  wain,  a 
certain  interest  which  no  one  will  fail  to  fceogniae. 
One  of  the«»  is  the  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  rituated 
at  tbi'  iiori  h-rji-tcrn  e.vtremity  of  the  tinvii,  where,  ar- 
eording  to  one  tradition,  the  mother  of  Jeitus  received 
the  angel's  aalntation  (I.,iikc  i,  '2>*\  Though  we  may 
attach  no  importance  to  this  latter  belief, we  moat,  on 
other  aeenantii,  regard  the  spi^ng  with  a  fSseling  akin  to 
th.1t  i.r  n  li.-ii.iis  vcntrniion.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  tni  t  that  Mar>',  during  her  life  at  Nazareth,  no 
doubt  accompanied  often  by  "the  child  Jesna,"  must 
have  been  aocustooMd  to  npair  to  this  fountain  for 
water,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  women  of  that  Tillage 
at  the  present  day.  Certainly,  as  I >r.  Clarke  observes 
{Tnirei/,'u,  \17},  "if  tin  re  U<  a  .«|)ot  throuphont  the 
Holy  I.,and  that  wan  untlonbleilly  honored  by  brr  j>re-»- 
cocc,  ve  may  oonsider  this  to  have  been  the  place ;  be- 
cause the  rioiation  of  a  co|rfoas  spring  Is  not  liable  to 
chan£;e,  and  became  the  custom  of  repairing  thither  to 
draw  water  has  been  continued  among  the  female  in- 
hahilantB  of  Nn/.aretli  iVntn  till'  i'nrlie>t  period  of  it^  hi«- 
tety."  The  well-wom  path  which  leads  thither  from  i 
the  town  has  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  almost  count- 1 


leas  pjencrations.    It  presents  at  all  hours  a  busy  scene, 
from  the  number  of  those,  hurrj'ing  to  and  fro,  cnpmcil 
in  the  labor  of  water-carrying.    (See  the  cut,  voL  iii, 
632,  of  this  Cycloptfdia.) 

The  other  pUu»  is  that  of  the  attempted  Piedpita* 
tion.  We  are  directed  to  the  true  scene  of  this  ocent^ 
rencc,  not  so  much  by  any  trailiti<in  a^  1  y  int.  nml  in- 
dications in  the  Gospel  history  itself.  A  prevaKnt  opin- 
ion of  the  country  has  trani^crrcd  the  event  to  a  bin 
about  two  mites  aouth-east  of  the  town.  But  tboe  ii 
no  evidenee  that  Naaaietb  ever  oecnpied  a  different  die 
from  the  present  one;  and  that  a  moli,  whose  detenni- 
nation  was  to  put  to  death  the  object  of  their  rajie, 
should  repair  to  so  distant  a  ])lace  fur  that  purpose  is 
entirely  incredible^  l*he  present  Tillage  as  already 
stated.  Ilea  along  the  bill<«lde,  but  mocb  nearer  the 
Iw-se  than  the  summit.  AIkivc  the  buUc  of  the  twn 
are  several  rocky  ledpes  over  which  a  person  could  not 
Im'  thrown  without  aliii<ii-t  ciTtain  destruction.  Hut  there 
is  one  very  remarkable  precipice,  almost  perpendicnlar 
and  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  near  the  Maranite  churdi^ 
which  nuy  well  be  supposed  to  be  the  identical  ens 
over  which  the  infuriated  townsmen  of  Jesus  attempted 
toliiirl  him.  TIm- >ingularprecbion  with  which  the  nar- 
rative rrlntes  the  transaction  deserves  a  remark  or  iwu 
Ossoal  reaili Ti4  would  understand  from  the  account  that 

Nasareth  was  situated  on  the  summit,  and  that  the  peo> 
pie  bnmgbt  Jesns  down  thence  to  the  brow  of  the  hill 

as  if  it  were  between  the  town  and  the  valley.  If  these 
inferences  were  correct,  the  narrative  and  the  liKality 
would  then  hv  at  variance  with  each  other.  Even  Re- 
land  iPaltttt.  p.  905)  ssys:  "  Nara/w^-urbs  mlificau 
mptr  rvpem,  nnde  Ohristom  precipitare  eonati  aant* 
Rut  the  lan^^iap^  of  the  evangelist,  when  more  rlosoly 
examined,  is  foniui  tu  iiher  to  require  the  inferences  in 
queMion  on  the  one  liaiid,  nor  to  exclude  them  on  the 
other.  What  he  aascru  is  that  the  incensed  cnnrd 
"nae  up  and  east  Jesus  out  of  the  dty,  and  bnmght 
him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was 
built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong."  It 
Mill  be  n  tnarki  il  here,  in  the  tirst  place,  that  it  is  not 
said  that  the  people  cither  went  np  or  descended  in  or* 
der  to  fsadi  the  pmdpiee^  but  4as|d|y  that  thcfy  teak 
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tin-  Savimir  to  it,  wherever  it  was;  ami,  in  the  second 
pl3c>-,  that  it  19  not  uid  that  the  city  was  built  ''on  the 
Imir  of  th«  bill,"  ixit  «qiuUy  m  well  that  the  prMtpim 
wM''oii  the  brmr,"  iritbont  deciding  whether  (be  dilT 
f>V(  rli"ikt  >l  the  town  (aa  i*  the  fact)  or  was  Ix-low  it. 
It  will  be  iteen,  therefure,  how  very  nearly  the  terms  of 
the  bistor>-  approach  a  miatakc  and  yet  nvoiA  it>  A» 
Palqr  remarka  in  anocber  cnt,  none  but  it  tnw  a/ctomt 
conM  advanee  tbiii  to  Che  rtty  biiafc  ofeantnMUotian 
without  falling  into  it.    See  PRSCtrtVATiox. 

5.  I'ttititt  CoivJitiun. — Afodcrn  Nazareth  bilonj;*  to 
the  bettor  claxH  of  I'astcrn  villagef.  It  liaa  a  [xipu- 
latiuii  of  3000  or  4000:  a  few  are  Mobammetlana,  ibe 
rest  Latin  and  Gicek  Ckfiatlna.  Thera  b  one  meiqae, 
a  Franciscan  convent  of  hii^  dimensions,  but  display- 
in^  mi  irreat  architectural  beauty,  a  small  Marunite 
chiirrli.  a  (ireck  church,  ami  perhaj)"  a  4  liun  li  ur  ehapel 
of  aurm-  of  the  other  confeasions.  I'ruieritant  misaaons 
hare  been  attempted,  biit  with  no  very  maifetd  ne- 
ceaa.  Jloit  of  the  bonaaa  ate  well  built  of  stone,  and 
hare  a  neat  and  eomfbrtalile  appearance.  As  streams 
ill  the  rainy  season  are  lialtle  to  |H>ur  down  with  vio- 
lence from  the  hillii,  cverj'  "  wise  man,"  instead  of  buil<l- 
ing  upon  the  loose  soil  on  the  surface,  dif^s  deep,  and 
liqw  bis  foundation  upon  the  rack  (tri  ri^  rirpaf) 
which  is  found  so  generally  in  that  eoitntrr  at  a  certain 

depth  in  the  earth.  Tin'  -frfi-t^  or  Imies  are  iinrrow 
and  crooked,  ainl  alter  raui  ure  »o  full  of  mud  and  inlrc 
as  to  be  altnc»t  im|>a.vsable. 

A  description  of  Nazareth  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out mention  of  the  ramariiaUe  riew  fhtm  the  tomb  of 
Neby  Ismail  on  one  of  the  hills  behind  the  town.  It 
must  Builice  to  indicate  merely  the  objects  within  sifrht. 
In  the  north  are  >een  the  riil:;c.i  of  I^banon  ami.  lii;^h 
above  all.  the  while  top  uf  liermon;  in  the  west,  Car- 
mel,  glimpses  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  baj  and  the 
town  of  Akka;  cast  and  south-east  are  Gilead,  Tabor, 
GDboa;  and  wxith,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the 
nioniitaiiiH  of  Sam.'iria,  with  villaijes  on  every  ^i  li-. 
amoii^;  which  are  Kana,  N'ein,  Kndor,  Zerln  (.Fczrecl), 
and  Tiiannuk  (Taaitach).  It  is  uncpiestionably  one  of 
the  most  beantiful  and  sublime  spectadei  (for  it  com- 
binea  the  two  featuns)  which  earth  has  to  show.  Dr. 

Hobhnon's  elatxirate  de-s-riptiiin  of  the  scene  [/ii'i.  Rti. 
11,836,837)  conveys  no  exa-^jjerated  idea  of  its  magnif- 
ieem  (•  or  historical  interest.  It  is  ea.\v  to  believe  that 
the  Saviour,  during  the  days  of  bis  seduaion  in  the  ad- 
Jaoent  valley,  often  came  to  tbia  my  spot,  and  looked 
n»th  thence  upon  those  glorioaa  works  of  tlia  Creator 
which  so  lift  the  >Hiul  upward  to  him. 

Nazareth  ban  lon^  been  distiiif^ui^bed  for  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  iui  women.  Antoninus  Martyr  found  many 
there  in  the  tith  century,  who  pretended  to  hare  re- 
ceived this  gifl  from  the  Virgin  Mar>' ;  and  traveUeia 
state  that  thcb  deaccndanu  retain  it  stilL 

See.  in  addition  to  the  aUive-ein  d  aiiiliorities.  Light* 
f(#ot,  llortr  J/th,  p.  918;  Quaresiniu*,  iii,  831;  .Schulz, 
Lrilunrfen,  v,  ISi;  Kichlcr,  Wall/,  p.  o7;  .Schubt^rt,  iii, 
169{  Burckhaidt,  ii,  MS;  Scboltz,  Reit.  p.  247;  Hack^ 

p.  -a:*:  :  .sepp.  /)„.<,  Util.  Land,  il,  TS;  Tohltr,  iVosarvM 

Vi  I'aUittma  (^Ik-rliii,  lHti«). 

Naz'arlte  for,  rather,  SaziiUe]  (Hcb.  Xazir, 
■m:,  fully  a-'JWK  n-'W,  a  Xaiarite  of  Cod;  Sept. 
properly  Na^ipaloc,  as  in  Jmlf,'.  xiii,  7;  I.ani.  iv.  7;  but 
often  lii^afifvoc  or  dyiaff^tvov ;  Vulff.  Xazaraut ;  Tal- 
mud, n'^'^t: ),  the  nanae given  to  snch  Israelites!,  whether 
male  or  female,  as  consecrated  thcm'^i'lves  to  .letiovnh 
by  a  peculiar  vow  prescribed  in  Nunili.  vi.  ( In  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  wc  freely  avail  ourselves  of 
the  aiUdca  in  the  Didiimariu  «(  KitUt,  Smith,  Fair- 
baim,  and  Winer.)   See  Vow. 

1.  T/if  .\'iime  attd  ifs  iSiyn^flctUion.—'Thc  term  "1"T5 
com&t  with  the  verb  *^J|,  aignifyii^  lo  Inmi,  and  thence 
to  teparatt*   HcMi  wa  km  tfM  aognate  "ITS  Oieter), 


denoting  a  crown  or  diadem,  which  binds  the  head;  tha 
hair  (Jer.  vii,  S9),  which  ferms  a  natural  crawn;  and 
Doasseratiao  to  tiod  aa  a  noslr,  whkdi  ia  a  sepantioo 
ftom  ceitain  things  that  vfrnltidiia  aU  that  separates  or 

hinders  from  union  with  CkxL  The  concrete  I'^TS  oe- 
curs  sixteen  times  in  the  Old  TcatamenL  It  denotes^ 
in  general,  one  who  is  separated  fton  certain  thtnga 

and  unto  others,  in  l  ilistiutj^iiished  from  rifher  per- 
sons, and  consecrated  unto  ( toil.  In  two  pa.«satre8  ((jen. 
xlix,  20;  Dealt  zniii,  IC)  it  appears  in  the  phrase 
"I'^HX  "^^3,  o«e  $rparnted from  his  hrtthrru,  a  touching 
description  of  .I<wcjih,  a*  he  was  in  the  provi'Unce  of 
God  Separated  from  his  bn  tJiren  by  tin  ir  jialous  cru- 
elty for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  same  time  tKWItfd 
above  them  in  |Miint  uf  nearness  to  fiixl  and  rank  among 
men  during  the  Utter  period  of  his  life.  In  two  others 
(Lev.  XXV,  5,  11)  it  denotes  that  which  is  separated 
from  common  use.  It  is  applieil  to  the  vine,  while  it 
remained  untouched  during  the  sabbatical  and  the  ju- 
bilee years.  "  That  which  groweth  of  its  own  acmrd 
of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  nap,  neither  gather  Ibe 
grapes  of  thy  >i<ji»V"  (ver.  5),  that  to,'of  thy  vine  in  the 
year  of  il-^  -i  |i.Tr;ition  fmni  common  u.ic.  ".\  jidiilec 
shall  that  litiit  th  year  Ijc  unto  yon;  ye  shall  not  sow, 
neither  reai>  thot  which  groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor 
gather  iu  mzin"  (ver.  U),  that  is^  tbe  vines  of  the  Jn- 
bilee  year.  Tliere  are  Imto  t«ro  deviations  fhmi  ca»> 
torn :  the  vine  is  not  pnmed,  and  its  sp<)ntaneous  prod- 
uce is  not  gathered  for  consumption.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Joseph,  in  the  context  of  (kn.  xli.x,  20,  U  figura- 
tively represented  aa  "a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful 
bough  by  a  well,  whose  branches  run  over  the  waU" 
(ver.  22) ;  in  other  words,  a  young  shoot  from  a  fruit- 
ful tree,  spreading  forth  ita  riehly-ladcu  branches  in  all 
the  unrestrained  luxiuianoe  of  natnie.  Tbe  verb 
(•asdr)  ia  found  in  ten  psssages,  two  of  which  prece<Io 
the  Book  of  Numbers.  In  Lev.  xv,  18  we  read,  "  Thus 
shall  ye  separate  the  i  liiMren  of  Israel  from  their  uii- 
cleanness;"  and  in  Ia-v.  xxii,  2,  "Sficak  unto  Aaron  and 
to  his  sons,  that  they  separate  themselves  from  the  holjy 
things  of  tha  chikbea  of  lanwl,"  nandy,  wlien  thej 
thoBHdves  are  in  HbtSt  mdsamwiw,  as  is  eatpiainod  in 

the  next  verses  ta  tbOM  cases  the  p.iration  is  be- 
tween the  holy  and  the  profane;  and  this  usage  natu- 
rally leads  u>  the  special  meaning  of  the  term  utuir  in 
tbe  other  twelve  plaoea  ia  which  it  occurs. 

Aoooiding  to  others  the  woid  "AS,  a  dSeninR,  contains 
the  oiigjttd  idea  of  nr:,  which  will  then  radicailgrrig^ 
ntfy  to  erotm,  and  tbe  hair  ia  regarded  aa  a  crawn  to 
tbe  person.  The  Naaarite  in  that  view  is  Me  erotened 
one,  because,  as  we  arc  lobl  in  Numb,  vi,  7,  he  has  *'  the 
Clown  of  God  upon  bis  head"  (1:^X1  b;  1'<nbs(  nTS), 
avidsntty  referring  to  his  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
freely  gntwing  anti  pnifnse  mass  of  hair,  which  was  con- 
sidered an  oriiameni  (2  Sum.  xiv,  2.>,  2*>),  and  which  he 
was  not  allowwi  to  cut  off  (Numb,  vi,  5),  Ix-cause  there- 
in bia  vow  chiedy  cooststed  (Judg.  zii,  dj ;  and  this  ia 
onilingBed  l»y  Kamh.  vi,  il,  wlicre  it  is  sidd, "  If  ho  defiled 
hi*  head  diadem  (*"1T3  CXI),  he  is  to  shave  bis  head." 
Hence  also  the  signidcation  of  ^t3,  ormmailal  kuir, 
Img  hair  (Jer.  vll,  »  wlOi  NmnKvi,  19);  wMle  the 
vine  again,  laden  with  fruit,  is  called  Xnziritf,  or  more 
probably  Sazir,  'l''T3,  i.  e.  tht  rmwnrj  (Ix!V.  xxv,  5,  11); 
because  in  its  uncut  state,  when  its  head  is  covertnl  with 
grapes  and  foliage,  it  ia  aa  much  adorned  with  a  diadem 
as  the  head  of  the  Naaarite  with  the  abundant  hair,  just 
as  wv  call  the  foliage  of  a  tree  its  crown.  IW'sides,  tbe 
\  iiic  hills  rising  in  the  diflerent  parts  of  ralcstiiie,  and 
resembling  heads  covcreil  with  hair,  may  have  suggest- 
ed this  tigure  to  the  Oriental  mind,  since  the  summits 
uf  mountains  are  called  their  heudi  (Cit*1)  in  Hebrew 
(Gen.  viii,  5;  £xod.  xvii,  9,  lU;  xix,  20;  Amos  i,  2), 
and  tbe  foliage  ia  not  unfrequently  compared  to  the 
hair  or  wool  (niSX)  of  animals  (Ezek.  xvii,  8,  22; 
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ZXxi,  3,  10,  M;  8CC  Sonlschlltz,  Das  Motttiuhf  Rrrkt, 

2.  Oriffin  nf  thr  Cuttom  -  -  The  gcmu  of  the  cualom 
now  under  cMnsiiloration  reach  firthcr  back  than  the 

cojoum  in  (tie  wi]ilenic<».  The  manner  in  which  the 
topic  is  intHMluccd  in  the  Ilook  of  Numbfrs  (ch.  vi)  in- 
tlicatcH  that  the  »u:ir  was  not  iinfamiliar  tu  ilic  niiiiils 
of  tlic  Israelites.  The  applicaliun  of  the  term  to  the 
uiidres»cMl  vine  of  the  aabbatical  year  in  a  prerious  book 
(Levil.)  tends  to  the  aamc  condiiAiun.  A  custom  of  this 
kiml  miglit  hsve  readily  grown  up  during;  the  hmg 
anjoum  in  Egypt,  and  liave  tlicrc  M»rvc<l  ao  a  pmtest 
•gainat  the  prevalent  id»latn-.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
conddend  tkitt  letting  the  hair  gruw,  the  most  char- 
•etciiatic  featnn  in  the  tow,  waa  ukcn  from  the  Egyp- 
tiana.  This  notion  has  be«n  Mibrtantially  adopted' by 
Sjioncor,  Mirharlis  Henpstcnliorf;,  ami  wmc 
ijihi  r  i-riiics.  Hrnp»t<'iiUrf;  aftirnis  that  the  K;;y|>tian8 
ami  the  Ililircn.s  were  di!«tiiiniii>hn|  atnonf^  ancient 
naliocM  by  cutting  their  bair  as  a  matter  of  social  pro- 
lirieQr;  md  thm  the  naileed  tlgBUkaaee  oTlong  hair 
must  have  been  common  to  them  both.  The  arguments 
of  Hahr,  however,  to  show  that  the  wearing  of  long  hair 
in  K^.v)>t  and  sU  (ith«r  hiaihi  u  iintl<iii4  had  a  meaning 
()|i|H>M'd  to  the  idea  of  the  Nasuariti>li  vow.  s<(  in  In  l>e 
conclititivr.  'Hie  head  of  the  Nazarite  was  iM  ihaps  eon- 
aidefed  aa  adotncd  with  its  growth  of  hair  (LampCi  in 
MUerU,  Grtm,  iv,  107  sq.),  which,  as  a  kind  of  rrown, 
showed  liis  conaMiation,  and  the  touch  of  a  knlf  <ir  ra- 
zor was  a  profanatioa  of  that  wliieh  helonged  to  (iod. 
In  other  ancient  nations  it  wni*  uMinl  t<>  |iromiite  a  god, 
cqwciaUy  in  ihnea  of  danger,  tlie  offering  of  the  bair  of 
the  head  or  of  the  heard;  and  •oaMtinca  tlie  hair  was 
offered  withotif  a  vow,  especially  by  new-married  wom- 
en. (Cotn|>are  Sjieiicer,  L^^iy.  ril.  iii,  (i,  I;  Doughta-i 
A  ittiUct.  i,  07.)  So  among  the  Egj'ptians  (I)i<Hl.  .Sic.  i, 
liit  «8  flo.),  the  Syrians  (Ladan,  I/ea  Sgr,  c  <iO),  the 
(■reeka  (Hemer,  Kai,  xxiti,  41  aq.;  Pint  Tktt,  c  6; 
Tbewlon-t.  Qiitrtt.  in  /.rr.  '2«:  Wachsmulli,  /UHm.  Al- 
terlkum,  il,  65H),  the  KomaiiH  (S«et.  .\'rr.  1 1 ;  Martial,  ix, 
17, 8  sq.),  and  the  Arabians  (nee  Kormi.  Vi.  I'.r.';  llamas 
p.  2  sq.).  But  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Jtowiah  custom  is  that  found  by.Morier  among  the  mod- 
em Persians.  "It  frequently  hapiwns  after  the  birth 
of  a  son,  that  if  the  parent  be  in  distress  or  the  child 
be  »ick,  or  that  tin  n>  ln'  any  other  cause  nf  ^-rief,  tl»e 
mother  makes  a  vow  that  no  razor  shall  come  upuii  the 
child's  bead  for  a  eeriain  period  of  tinc^  and  eoactllDes 
for  all  his  life.  If  the  child  reeoven  and  the  enae  of 
grief  be  rrawved,  and  if  the  vow  be  but  for  a  time,  so 
that  the  moilifr'-s  vnw  he  fiiiril!fil.  thru  "-he  shnvos  his 
head  at  t)ie  eti«l  of  tlie  tiiui  pn  x  riljcd,  makes  a  small 
entertainment,  coUeci.i  money  and  other  things  from 
her  rekiiioiu  and  her  friends,  which  are  sent  as  marr* 
(offerings)  to  the  mosqne  at  Kerbelah,  and  are  there 
consecrated"  (Seemul  Jourmy.  p.  UW.  The  abstinence 
of  priej<ls  among  the  ancient  I^iryiitians  frnm  certain 
kinds  tif  fiHxI.  11*  !i  inla  n  nf  |K  t  uhar  sniu'lity.  is  a  kin- 
died  onlinaiice  (I'uriihyr.  Alufin^  >v,7j;  and  some  have 
aappeacd  that  the  Nazaritish  row  haA  an  Egyptian  or- 
igin, and  was  simply  modified  by  the  Hebrews  to  ae- 
cnni  with  their  Mstcm  (Spencer,  /.>tffff.  itit.  iil.  6.  1 : 
Michaelis,  J/f',«.  /.'.  iii.  "27);  hut  the  resemblaiice.s  cited 
from  the  Egyptian  priesthood  are  too  fragmcnury  to 
SUppoct  the  theory,  ludeeil,  the  abstinence  of  the 
pnests  was  not  in  the  atture  of  a  tow,  but  was  a  ipuili- 
ficstion  for  their  sacred  office.   And  althou(.Oi  t  liey  were 

ri  i|iiin  il  III  pracliiv  rclihacy,  we  do  net  liiul  Ih.nt  wine 
w;i»  fnrhiddcn  tu  them.  Kenidrs.  e.nch  feature  of  the 
Nazaritish  vow  u  so  intimately  a.sj)ociate<l  w  ith  Hebrew 
ideas  and  practices  that  the  search  for  a  foreign  origin 
ia  wholly  unnecessary.  The  reflcctiom  of  Ewakl  ( l*r. 
(ii .'cfi.  ii.  |o;i  *|.)  on  this  Mjlije<'t  are  tix.  <  l.dHrraic.  M'ith- 
ont  reruMin,  wmie.  esjiecially  l>oman  t'alhulic  writens 
liave  ihouglit  ttiiit  the  tirxt  traces  of  monachism  were 
to  be  found  in  ibis  institution.  8ce  G.  Lees,  Sujier 
kf»  Uot,  €k  KiatbmatKfprina  enfM  mll^i ' 


Mmn$l.  irnpi  itixi/inne  (Gtitt.  17TO).  (Ainip.  Michaeli^ 
Orittit.  Jiihliulh,  vi,  'JtS^i  («[.  The  only  resemhlani  c  in  in 
the  general  purpose,  there  is  none  in  the  nature  of  the 
vow.  See  Dasaor,  Vala  Umtuut*  «f  Nvdmer,  httr  m 
eoUatrt,  (Kil.  17ti;});  comp.  Carpzov,  Appar.  151  h\., 
700  wj. ;  lieUnd,  Aftliq.  Sacr.  ii,  10;  Biihr.  SymbuL  ii, 
A'.M)  :  (;.  F.  Meinhard.  i/c  .\tisir<ru  (Jen.  167G);2biII, 
M  AiitctiL  Ldpt.  Sor,  iv,  426  sq.   See  Uaib. 

1.  inert  wasriflirf  «  JKnaHlt&— Tho  apcdal  row 
whfre!»y  one  bound  himself  to  lie  a  Satnrite  (""'TJ  "T) 
involved  the  following  three  things:  (a.)  He  is  to  ab- 
stain Item  wine  and  atmmg  drink— or  aa  Onkdoi^whe 
renders  im  "i"'"'  ''.v  pTri  Tin  'i'zr.t.  nnd  the  an- 
cient Jewish  canons  will  have  it,  from  old  and  new 
wine — vinegar  made  of  wine  or  strong  drink;  liquor  of 
grapes;  grapes  either  moist  or  dikd;  and,  in  (acl,fioa 
every  prodnctien  of  therine — eren  fram  the  very  stonm 

and  skin  of  the  \  ine.  According  to  the  Jcwi«h  csnooi, 
'  however,  "strong  drink  made  of  dale's  or  such  like,  is 
lawful  for  the  Nazarite"  (Maimonides,  Jlilrfioih  .Xtziiuik, 
V,  1).  (b.)  He  must  refrain  from  cutting  the  hair  off 
his  head  dniing  the  wliole  peiiod  of  his  Nasaritnh^ 
(r.)  He  must  avoid  every  contact  with  the  dead,  even 
if  bis  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  were  to  die  during 
his  Nazaritc.<>lii| . 

If  he  was  aci  nleiitally  defiled  by  death  suddenly  oc- 
cuning  on  his  premises,  he  was  obliged  to  ob«er\'e  Ibc 
legal  pttrificatkn  of  seven  digrs  (eomp*  Numlik  sis,  14); 
cut  olfhis  hair  on  tlw  sercnth  day— which  fai  this  ease 
was  not  btirned,  hut  buried  (Mi-nhna,  T(  tuur  i>.\  \.i  ;  and 
Maimonides,  ad  loc.) ;  bring  on  the  eighth  ilay  two  tur- 
tle-doves or  two  young  pigeons  to  the  prie.*t  -one  fi>ra 
sin-offering  and  the  other  for  a  burot-oficring;  haUew 
his  head,  olftr  a  lamb  of  the  fliat  year  as  a  tieffwa- 
offering,  renew  his  vow,  and  iMgin  again  his  Na/.ir:l<.- 
eliip,  as  the  days  wbieh  had  passed  since  the  eomtnt  ua- 
mcnt  of  bis  vow  were  lost  tliroiigh  this  interruption 
(Ntuib.  vi,  1-12).  His  dcaecrstiun  by  a  dead  body  is 
akme  wentioacd,  bceauM  it  might  happen  withent  bis 
will ;  whereas  the  other  two  conditions  of  his  vow  were 
in  his  ouii  power,  and,  it  was  presumed,  would  not  be 
violateil.  Aii  iiri'ini;  to  ilic  lau  r  p<  iialiii  s  of  the  T«l- 
roud,roen  and  uuna-n  who,  after  taking  lite  Nazaritish 
vow,  cut  their  hair  or  plucked  il  off  with  their  liand%or 
defiled  themselves  by  wilfully  coming  in  contact  with 
dead  bodica,  or  psrtook  of  wine,  received  forty  siriprs 
(\tizir,  iv,  3;  Maimonides,  I/i!i  /i"tfi  Xfzir,  v,  V.  C,  S, 
11).  ^So  rigid  were  the  regulations  that  the  Nazsriio 
wss  not  alluwc<l  to  eomb  Us  hair  lest  some  of  it  migikt 
be  toni  out,  but  he  was  pennittcd  to  smooth  it  with  bis 
hands  (\uzir,  vi,  3). 

the  Mii>.'ru-  law  says  nothing  about  the  formality 
of  the  Nazarili.>li  vuw,  and  as  all  other  declarations nirc 
binding  wherever  and  whenever  made  (Dcut.  xxiii, '-M  i, 
we  may  accept  the  ancient  Jewish  canons  that  the  vow 
was  made  in  prirate,  and  that  it  was  binding  even  if  % 
man  or  woman  simph'  said,  "  Ik  lmld.  I  am  a  Nazaritf  I" 
(".^13  ''3"'"'.n),  or  n-pcsted,  '"l  also  become  one,"  when 
heaih^r  any  one  dan  make  thia  dedanttioa 

\nzir,  i,  8;  iii,  1  ;  iv.  \\  A  father  could  make  a ^ 
for  his  son  liefore  he  was  thirteiii  years  of  age,  but  mt 
ft  mother  for  hers  (Numb,  xxx,  8;  Sofa,  iii,  H;  Aour, 
iii,  ti).  A  man  had  the  power  to  annul  his  wife's  vow 
(A'azir,  iv,  1 ;  Mumoniclea,  Uileholk  Sezirvth,  ii,  I7), 
but  not  his  slave's,  and  in  case  he  did  prohibit  bin  to 
perform  it,  he  was  ImiumI  to  fulfil  it  as  soon  at  be  was 
set  at  liberty  (Aossr,  ix,  1). 

The  vow  seems  to  liave  Ix-en  resorte^l  to,  like  prayer, 


by  pious  people,  under  exlraordinar}-  exigenciejs  fu 


as  in  esses  of  sickness  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  lb),  or  iffben 
starting  on  s  long  journey  (^luhns,  \anr,  i,  6),  or  when 
wishing  for  children  t  ib.  ii,  7;  ix,  \), 

4.  Accntiijili'htmnt  o/'l/ii  .\<izui  itt't  I'tnc.amltkf  Ojifr- 
iiiffi  ctmnrctrd  tlirrtttith. — When  the  time  of  hi^  Na*s- 
ritcsbip  was  accomplished,  the  Maaaiite  bad  to  present 
himself  befine  the  door  of  the  aanetnaiT  with  three  sse- 
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rifloH^  eonvtpooding  to  Uie  three  pcobibUioM  of  Xaza- 
ritian  — (a)  A  lie>l«nib  vf  tlM  fnt  year  liir  a  bamt^ 

offfrinp;  (h)  a  cwo-Umb  al*^  of  the  first  year  for  ■  rin- 
offiriiiB;  ■'iJ  (•')  a  '^"•n  f""^  »  rx'aec-offfrinjj.  With  the 
lalKrr  "ho  had  to  bring  --ix  tcntli-draU  ami  two  thirds 
of  a  tenth-deal  gf  flour,  from  which  were  baked  twetity 
cakeii  TUb  ten  mdeavened  eakcs  and  ten  unleavened 
wafenw  Theee  twenty  cakei  wen  aiwioted  with  a 
fuurtb  part  of  a  of  oil,  as  fixed  by  a  hiw  otlSvmt* 
from  Sinai,  nnd  wi  re  uU  brouKht  in  one  vcssd"  (Maimi>- 
nideai  IIUch>(h  Sfzirulh,  viii,  1).  Besides  these  i-xiraor- 
diiiary  cakes  and  wafer*,  lie  bad  to  bring  flie  urdiiuiry 
neaiAifFtriiig  and  driuk-offering  appointed  for  all  lacri- 
fices  (comp.  Nmnb.  xxvlH).  Theae  three  nerifloeewere 

de.>ii;;n«'il  U'tli  rin  .■itinn'nu'nr  the  siii^*  whidi  llic 
Nazarile  uiu'<>iim'|.iii>1v  cutiiiiutii'tl  iluriii^  Itis  Na/.ariie- 
ablp,and  as  an  ex[>rt-.v>iun  of  thaiikH^^ivin^  to  Him  by 
whoaa  gnwe  he  had  happi^  fulliUed  the  time  of  hia  vow. 
After  the  pirieat  had  oflimd  these  aaeriAeea— eiiMiflbw 
in;;  fintt,  burnt-offering  »econ<l.  ami  p<'ar< -<ifT«  ring  third 
(Maimonidea,  ilUchoth  Xnirvlh,  viii,  3) — the  Nazarite 
eat  off  hia  Sath  ktad  (TITS  if  sn)-i.  e.  the  hair  which 
was  h'\*  Nazaritish  plcd^^c — at  the  door,  threiv  it  into 
the  tire  under  the  peace-oflertitg,  or,  aa  the  aticient 
Jawiah  eanona  have  it,  ander  the  eaUron  in  which 
tiM  paaee-offering  w.T*  li'lili  1  iMi^lina,  .\V;nV,  vi,  Hi. 
Timcnpoa  "the  priest  t>>uk  tlu-  boiU'd  hlmulder  of  Die 
nn,  ana  of  the  ten  unkavrMed  cake?*  from  the  basket, 
and  one  of  the  nnleavencd  wafera,  laid  then  on  the 
Naaarite'e  hand,  pat  hia  handa  under  theae  of  the  owner, 

and  waved  if  all  lii  fi.rf  tlic  Ivi>rd"  (^liithlia,  Xdzii ,  vi,  Vi. 
"  i'lu-  lui  ws-i  th«-ii  .saht'd  and  burne«l  u|Min  thi'  allar, 
while  the  brea.<tt  and  the  fon-Ug  were  eaten  by  the 
priesu  after  the  lu  was  bunied;  the  cake,  too,  which 
was  waved,  and  the  boiled  alMMiMcrrWiera  eaten  bjr  the 
prie»ti>,  but  ttic  remaining  bread  and  the  meat  were 
eaten  by  the  owners"  (Maimonidcii,  llilehoth  A/aiue  ha- 
Corbitniith,  ix,  '.'-111.  lioiiiL.H  tln-v  .sacriticea  whi<h 
were  ordained,  the  Nu/:iriic  alnii  brought  a  free-will 
offering  pro|K)rti<>ned  to  bio  cinum.Manee8  (Numb,  vi, 
18-21).  lu  the  time  of  the  Temple  theie  mw  •  Naaarite 
chamber  in  the  woman**  conn  in  the  wmth-eatt  comer, 

where  tbf.'  N'az.iritcs  Uiil.  d  tln  ir  [Karc-ofTt  rii;.,'-i,  cLit  nfl 
the  hair  of  their  hcails,  and  ca:>t  it  into  the  nrc  under 
the  caldron.  They  were,  however,  also  allowed  to  cut 
off  their  liair  in  the  countiy.  "  But  whether  the  Naa^ 
rite  cut  it  in  the  country  or  in  the  sanctuary,  he  waa 

olitiixi  d  t<i  fiavo  tlic  hair  ra^t  under  tho  raMnm,  and 
w.x-(  iii>t  allowed  to  do  it  before  the  ap|M>iiiti'd  time  lor 
oi>ening  the  door  of  the  court,  as  it  isi  written,  '  the  diHir 
of  the  tent'  (Numb,  vi,  8)  {  which  doea  not  mean  that 
he  is  to  cut  off  hia  liair  h»fin  or  a<  the  door,  Ibr  that 
woultl  be  treating  the  sanctuary-  with  contemj)t"  (3Iish- 
na,  MitLlitth,  ii.  6;  Xuzir,  vi,  X;  .Mainionides.  llUrholh, 
Srziniih.  viii.Il  ).  Thea.wrtion,  therefore,  of  Dr.  How- 
sun  (/.i/e  tmil  f.putUt  of  SI.  I'uul,  i,  499),  and  others, 
that  the  vow  rccurdeti  in  Acts  xviii,  18  cannot  be  re- 
gard e<l  as  a  icgular  Naiaritiah  vow,  because  it  is  aaid 
that  Paul  "  shaved  his  head  in  Ccnchrete,"  and  because 
it  ''  wa.i  not  cut  off  at  tin-  <!  i  of  the  trtn[i!i'  « Ijc  re  tlie 
sacritii  i-!*  were  offer»'«l,  an  waa  re({uired  by  the  law  of  the 
Nazarit)',"  ii  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  the  Jews 
in  the  days  of  oar  Saviour.  One  oonld  also  take  upon 
himself  one  of  the  obligations  of  a  Naaarite,  ami  then 
send  liij  Mrrillrt's  throu;,'!)  a  Nazarite.  as  may  >  i'  •m  ih 
from  tho  following  remark :  ••  He  w  ho  said,  'Lo,  i  take 
upon  myself  the  shaving  of  a  Nazarite,'  is  bound  to  bring 
the  offering*  of  shavings  fur  deannessi  and  muy  offer 
then  through  any  Nacnite  he  pteaaea.  Or  if  he  says, 
•I  take  upon  mysrlf  half  tlu-  utTerings  of  a  Nazarite,'  or 
'I  taki'  upon  my  self  half  the  i-liaving  of  a  Nazarite,'  he 
has  only  til  brill:,'  half  the  .<^crilice!*.  and  can  mmuI  them 
thmngh  any  Nazarite  he  Ukca,  and  that  Nazarite  pays 
those  offerings  from  his  own"  (Maimonides.  ttUdutk 
Stziruihy  viii,  18).  This  circumstance,  which  evidently 
arose  from  the  fiKt  that  the  offerings  required  from  a 
VI.— K  K  K 


full  Naaarite  were  beyond  the  meana  of  the  pkua  poor, 
and  whieh  made  It  abo  an  actof  piety  ftr  a  rich  aaan  to 

pay  the  necessary  expenses,  and  thus  enable  his  pooler 
brethren  to  e»>mplclc  their  vow  (.)<isephus.  Ant.  xix,  8, 
1  ),  rxplains  A<  ts  '-'I!.  1\,  "Jii.  wiicrr  wc  lind  that  St. 
I'aid  could  only  take  upon  hini.ielf  a  part  of  the  vow, 
then  priK-eed  with  the  poor  Nazarites  u>  the  temple,  and 
offer  thniigh  them,  and  thua  make  then  partake  of  hia 
charges  a^t  the  sacriflces.   The  Gemara  (quoted  bf 

Keland,  Ant.  Stir.)  statf-s  that  .Mexaiidcr  .Januieus  con- 
tributett  lowardi  mipplyiii'^  nine  hundred  victims  for 
three  hundretl  Nazarites.    .S-t-  r.vi  t. 

5.  DunHoH  of  the  Xataritisk  1  ow.— Aa  the  Bible  aaya 
nothing  about  the  daration  of  the  Nazaritiah  vow,  but 

li  avr'«  cv  rry  one  w  Im  takeK  it  to  tix  )\\s  own  liiiu',  the 
adniiin!>trati>r!«  of  the  .Moisaic  law  were  obligiil  to  s|n'cily 
a  certain  number  of  days  as  the  lowest  |ieri(Kl  for  Naza- 
riteahip,  ainoe  it  not  unliequently  happened  that  some 
took  the  vow  without  mentioning  any  definite  time 
whatever,  while  others,  if  they  could  tak''  it  for  a  few 
days,  woulil  vow  Mt  often,  and  iherehy  diminish  its  sol- 
emn eharacler.  Hence  the  .lewi-ih  canons  iU  tcrniine<l 
that  if  any  one  say%  I  will  be  a  Nazarite,  without 
mentloninig  expvsaaijr  how  lon|{|  ha  cannot  be  a  Naaa- 
rite less  than  thirty  days;  and  even  if  he  says,!  take 
ufwn  myself  to  be  a  Nazarite  with  an  exceedingly  great 
Nazariteship,  it  is  not  to  he  more  tliai>  tliiny  ilay<,  !«■- 
cause  he  cxpcessed  no  time.  It  he  mentions  less  than 
thirty  days,  eg.  if  he  sa}-s  1  am  a  Nazarite  for  one  day 
or  ten  days  or  twenty  days,  be  is  nevertheleis  a  Naz»> 
rite  for  thirty  days,  for  there  is  no  Nazariteship  for  less 
than  thirty  dnvK.  This  is  a  law  trniisiiiii!i'il  liy  tradi- 
tion. Hut  if  he  mentions  a  time  more  than  thirty  days, 
e.  g.  if  he  says  thirty-one  ilays,  or  forty,  or  a  hundred 
days,  or  a  hundred  yean^  he  moat  be  a  Nazarite  daring 
the  aaid  pcrio<l,  neither  leae  nor  more"  (Ifaimonidea, 
nUckolk  Xeziruth,  iii,  1-3;  31ishna,  Smir,  i,  3;  iii,  1 ; 
vi,  3;  Joseph,  li'^ur,  ii,  15, 1).  The  ancient  expositors 
connect  the  fixing  of  the  indefinite  vow  at  thitty  days, 
with  the  n  ,,r  1-.,  "hf  thiilt  if  hnly"  i  H^H*'  rnp,  XumK 
vi,  5),  by  the  exegctical  rule  called  GrmuirM  (OrO 

rrr^t  n">n'»  cjnp  ncstis  o":*'  ccps  mn^Tj 
0*^^  tmaraa),  where  rrm  (io+s+io+fts80) 

nmounls  lo  thlrfi/  (  fom[i.  Si'ftfin,  ad  I(k\).  It  ill  l>e 
seen  from  this  that  there  were  sutuc  who  took  the  Saz- 
aritiah  tow  for  lilitw    Theae  are  ealled  obl^  intf) 

(\tiztn  frt  naltri),  prrprUnil  ynznri/f*,  incontndi!*tine- 
tion  from  those  who  took  the  vow  for  a  limited  period 
i.VoMarmi  toHriy,  and  aia  theiefore  called  ^nnn, 

Xaznrilft  fi>r  a  rrrlain  numbrr  of  iluyn,  or  '"T  """"t; 
!I^2p,  Xazaritetfor  a  short  iimr.  The  llihlc  rocntiuna 
three  Kazariifs  fur  lyfts  Samaon,  Samod,  and  John  the 
ltapli!«t.  Fathers,  and  mothtTs  >vii)i  ilip  consent  of  their 
husbands,  could  devote  their  prisjiective  children  to 
perpetual  Nazaritism  (I  Sam.  i,  II;  Mishna,  A'axir, ix, 
5),  in  which  caae  the  mother  abstained  during  beg  pva^ 
nancy  fhw  wine  and  atmng  drink  and  nrnjaan  thhigs 
(Judg.  xiii,  4 ;  Luke  i.  I  These  life-long  Nauriica 
were  afterwards  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  "'"T'tS 
ci^r,  ordinary  fwpetual  Xazariirt,  and  «^  "I'^TJ, 
iVunuon-A'ujarireii^ and  the  distinction  between  the  two 
was  that  the  former  were  allowed  to  diminish  their  hair 
when  it  became  too  heavy,  if  they  were  willing  to  bring 
the  three  apix>inted  Hacritii  cv,  and  were  obligc<l  to  hriii< 
a  sacridcc  in  ca-M.-  they  U-canu!  ddiUnl;  while  the  latter 
were  not  allowed  to  diminish  their  hair,  however  heavy, 
hot  w«c»  not  required  to  bring  a  sacrifice  in  caae  they 
became  defiled  (Muhna,  AVisfr,  i,  S),  beeauae  Sanao* 
hroii^^'ht  im  sacriri<  c  afti  r  be  waa  defiled  by  contact  with 
the  jaw-bone  of  a  dead  ass  (Judg.  xv.  Hi).  Of  coune, 
any  one  who  wished  to  become  a  ^Samton-.Wiztn  iie  had 
distinctly  to  sny  so  ";''in  i  wlu  n  he  took  the 

vow.  One  iiunauce  is  related  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
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bene  (of  whom  tone  partirularK  an-  given  by  Jo.<tephu9, 
AuLiiXf  2),  who^whh  the  ju'al  of  a  new  convert,  t>N)k  n 
vow  far  seven  ytan  in  iicder  to  obtain  the  divine  favor 
on  a  military  expedition  which  her  gon  waa  abMit  to 

umlortakr.  Wlicn  lur  |>t'rii»i|  of  r.iuM  rr:iti<iii  <  x- 
pimi  she  vbtted  Jcnualcio,  and  wa«  tlu  rt-  infoniu'd  by 
the  docton  of  the  ecbool  of  Hillcl  that  a  vuw  taken  in 
•nether  country  naat  be  repeated  whenever  the  Naza- 
lite  miifht  visit  the  Holy  Land.  She  aoconlinKly  con- 
liniiril  .1  Nn/ariii-  t"r  a  mtoiuI  seven  years, r.nd  hajipt-n- 
iug  to  touch  a  tleail  lH>iiy  just  as  the  time  was  alxiut  ta 
expire,  she  vena  obliged  to  renew  her  vow,  accordiiii;  l<> 
the  bw  in  JKumU  vi,  9,  etc.  She  thua  oontinued^  Naz- 
arite  for  twenty-one  years  (iVtnir,  iii,  6% 

5.  The  uifduiiif/  of  this  intert-siinf;  onlinanre  has  l»pon 
hirj^ely  dUcu."W«'il  liy  IMiilo  .liiclieu^  Maimoiiiilo,  Abar- 
hanel.  ami  other  ,1,  wi-h  writers.  The  follov\iM-,'  iheo- 
ricii  have  been  inainlainctl  by  them  and  by  modern 
writers: 

(ll)  Soae  ooosider  it  as  a  symbolical  expression  of 
the  divine  nature  working  in  man,  and  deny  that  it  in- 
volved !ii'.ytbitiL;  nf  a  strirtiy  nsrciii-  i  hnracli  r.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Jewish  wrilertt  liave  taken  Ibiii  view  more 
or  lew  completely.  Al>arbanel  iinapned  that  the  hair 
wpieienti  the  inteUectuai  power,  the  power  bdons- 
inK  to  the  bead,  which  the  wise  maa  waa  not  to 
suffer  to  be  diminished  or  to  Ik-  iiiterfcr<'d  with  by 
drinking  wine  ur  by  any  oilier  indulgence;  and  that 
the  Kazaritc  was  not  to  approach  the  dead  hecausc  he 
%*ia  appointed  to  bear  witncee  to  the  ctermty  of  the 
divine  nature.  Of  modem  critics,  BKhr  appear*  to  have 
most  cnmpli-tely  trodden  in  the  same  tracU.  Wldle  he 
denied  that  tlie  life  ot"  ilie  Naz.arile  wa-*,  in  tlie  proper 
sense,  ascetic,  he  conl'  i.il-  that  his  abstinence  from  wine, 
and  hia  not  being  allowed  to  approach  the  dcadf  figured 
the  tepantlon  ftom  ether  men  wUc3i  diMMteriaea  the 
nnisporated  »ci^*ant  of  the  T/fird  ;  and  that  his  long  hair 
.si-^uiticd  his  holiness.  The  h.iir,  .wordiiif;  to  hi*  theorv-, 
a»  Ix'inj;  the  bloom  ot  niauhood,  is  tli>'  M  inbol  of  ijmw  ili 
in  the  vcfirctshlc  as  well  os  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
therefore  of  the  operation  of  the  divine  power. 

(2.)  Others  see  in  Nazaritism  the  principle  of  stoicism, 
and  imairine  that  it  was  intended  to  cnllivate  and  bear 
witne^-'  I"  the  sovereignly  uf  ihi'  ivill  ..ver  ilu-  lower 
ien<leiii  ies  of  human  n.-itcire.  i  he  |iUiliiso]ihical  Jcwijdi 
diK'tor.-t,  for  the  most  part,  >eem  to  liave  prtfemd  thia 

view.  Thus  Bocbai  spcakn  of  the  Xazarite  as  a  con- 
qoerar  who  snbdned  hit  temptations,  and  who  won*  his 

long  hair  as  a  crown.  "(juiM!  ipse  rex  sit  cnpiditatibus 
amperans  pra'ter  morem  reiiquorum  homiiium,  (pii  cu- 
piditatum  sunt  seni."  He  supposed  that  the  hair  was 
warn  rough,  as  a  protest  against  foppeiy.  But  othens 
■tUl  taking  it  as  a  regal  emblem,  have  imagined  that  it 
was  kept  eluliorately  dressed,  and  fancy  that  they  see  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  custom  in  the  stveu  locks 
of  Samson  (.Judg.  xvi,  13-lIt), 

(8.)  Many  regard  it  wholly  in  the  light  of  a  aacrilkc 
of  the  person  to  God.  Pbilo  liM  taken  thia  view  of  the 
■abject.  In  his  work,  On  A  mmnh  Jit  for  SticHfitr,  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  Nazaritish  vow.  and  calN  it  »/ 
•^X")  /"yn^'J-  According  to  him  the  Nji/ariie  diil  m  i 
aaoiflce  merely  his  |M>ss4>)(««iuns,  but  his  person,  ami  the 
act  of  MOiAoe  waa  to  be  i>er(biiDed  in  the  complelest 
manner.  The  outward  observances  enjoined  upon  him 
were  to  be  the  gentiine  expmriona  of  hia  spiritual  de- 

Tofion.  To  npresent  s]i<itb'ss  purity  witliiii,  he  was  to 
shun  dclUcmcnt  from  the  dead,  at  the  expense  oven  of 
the  obligation  of  the  closest  family  tics.  Aa  no  spirit- 
ual state  or  act  can  be  aignifled  by  any  single  symbol, 
be  was  to  identi^r  himsebrwith  Mdi  one  of  the  three 


victims  wJiirh  ]ir  bn  l  in  offer  as  often  as  he  Imike  his 
vow  by  ai"(i>U  ntal  poiliition,  or  when  the  periwl  of  hib 
vow  came  to  an  end.  He  M-as  to  realize  in  himself  the 
ideas  of  the  whole  burnt-offering,  the  ain-offcring,  and 
the  peae»«ffisring.  That  no  nbtake  might  Iw  made 
in  regard  to  the  three  sacrifice*  l)einc;  shadows  of  one 
and  the  same  substance,  it  waa  ordained  tliat  the  \-ic* 


tims  sliould  be  iitdividuals  of  one  an<l  the  Mme  speciM 
of  animaL  The  bliom  hair  was  put  on  the  tire  of  thi 
altar  in  order  thalfaUhoiigh  the  divine  law  did  not  per- 
mit the  oflbrtng  of  homan  blood,  something  roi^'ht  be 
offerrii  np  that  was  actually  n  portion  of  his  own  |*rson. 
Kwald,  following  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  has  treated 
the  vow  of  the  Naiarite  as  an  act  of  self-sacriflce ;  but  he 
looks  OD  the  iweservBtleti  of  the  hair  aa  aignifying  that 
the  Naaarite  la  ao  set  apart  ibr  CSod  that  no  change  or 
(liminiitiiin  should  be  made  in  any  part  of  his  person, 
and  as  serving  to  himself  and  the  world  fur  a  visible 
token  of  h'li  peculiar  consecration  to  Jehovah. 

(•L)  In  all  such  diaquiaitkms  tbeie  b  a  bans  of  tnidi, 
combined  with  an  element  of  error  derived  fhw  the 
speculations  of  tlie  au;e  or  of  the  indiviihial.  From  « 
review  of  all  the  particulars  of  this  in>titiiic.  it  i«  tn  l« 
inferred  that  it  was  a  typtiyil  rrpn-mnldlum  i>/ <i  kolg 
Itff,  forming,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  prominent  ex- 
amplea  of  that  flddity  to  covenant  cflgageraentSifor  the 
interests  of  rigbteonaneas,  which  should  have  been  found 
in  the  whole  community  of  Israel.  It  exhibits  to  the 
view  a  practical  jsymbol  of  that  separatiein  from  fin 
which  is  coincident  tvith  ihniii  aiion  to  (umI.  It  is  a 
|>art  of  that  lystem  of  teaching  Ity  figures  which  wsi 
adapted  to  a  comparatively  unaopbiaticated  age.  It 
was  not  in  llself  a  principle  or  law  for  the  regidationof 
coniluct,  as  stoicism  «tr  ascelici-ni.  but  a  divinely  a()- 
ptiintcd  emblem  of  a  duly  regulated  life.  The  irm- 
bolical  character  of  the  naziraic  is  manifest  from  its 
constitution.  It  waa  not  incumbent  upon  any  indirid- 
ual  or  order  of  men,  and  tberefon>  poaaeascd  no  Inhcnnt 
moral  obligation.  In  its  ordinary  form  it  li-l'd  only 
thirty,  «>r,  at  mm\,  one  hundred  days.  It  pmliiliitrd 
not  merely  intoxicating  drink,  but  cverj-  prw!u<  t  of  the 
vine,  whcrcaa  fur  purely  moral  purposes  the  Scriptuic 
simply  enjoma  temperance  in  dl  things.  It  fanposed 
two  other  restrictions  which  are  not  in  themselves  fr«r- 
al.  but  only  typical  or  ceremonial,  namely,  leaving  th« 
I, air  un|«'lird,  and  taking  no  pact  in  tbe  ISSt  ofioca  ikst 
involved  contact  with  the  dead. 

A  symbol  thus  regidoted  by  a  divine  cnlinsnce  MMt 
have  had  a  pmfound  significance.  Accordingly  it  sris 
forth,  in  a  striking  and  beautiful  manner,  the  leading 
features  of  a  life  devoted  to  God.  It  originates  in  ■ 
solemn  resolve  of  the  free-will,  and  is  in  this  respect  an 
intereating  emblem  of  a  godly  life,  which  is  the  f|x>o- 
taneoua  oatgdng  uf  a  heart  renewed  by  the  S|iirit  of 
(tod.  It  prMKribes  abatinenoe  fhm  everv'  product  «f 
the  vine.  The  intoxicating  quality  of  i\\<  ini  -r  of  tlie 
grape,  by  which  reason  is  clouded  and  nnlalaiKX^l,  i» 
laid  h«d(i  of  as  the  tit  representative  of  sin,  which  dark- 
ens the  intellect  and  comipta  tbe  wilL  And  cveiy  psrt 
of  the  vine  is  prctbibited,  not  became  It  was  the  mbU* 
den  fniit.  as  some  Jewish  <locfor3  affirm  (Lightfoot  oo 
Luke  i,  l.'i :  ^lagee.  On  the  A  tom  mrnt,  illust.  xxxviii),bot 
Is'cause  this  syinlKilic  net  conveys  the  obvious  los.*"n 
to  refrain  from  sin  in  ever}*  shape  and  of  even*  degree, 
■biee'  tbe  rilghtcst  deviation  ftom  rectitude  indicaM 
a  depraved  nature  as  truly  as  tbe  most  enormous  tisn^ 
gresaion.  The  growth  of  the  beard  is  an  index  of  nun- 
hood;  and  the  unshoni  locks  prei»ent  a  striking  di«pl^ 
of  the  unrestrained  luxuriance  of  corporeal  growth  wd 
beauty.  They  arc  therefore  embtcoiaAiecf  power,  Kb* 
crty,  jrtMth,  and  beauty*  and  of  the  uinservsd  escftim 
of  aU  onr  faenlties  in  the  service  of  our  Maker  and  Ssv- 
iiiiir.  Till-  determinate  choice  of  that  which  i<  rijrht 
and  p«mI  is  the  principle  of  a  holy  life,  aiul  the  ceminj; 
forth  of  that  choice  into  full  effect  is  the  beauty  of  h-  li- 
neaa.  The  flowing  locks  arc  equally  espreseirc  of  cbikl- 
like  simplicity  andfbminine  |^ce,and  tbcidhieefthil 
confiding  dep<  ndcnce  and  yielding  drvotedncss  whkh 
are  characteristic  of  the  ncw-tiom  child  of  (Jwl.  Twe 
thought  is  well  brought  out  by  Fairbairn  ( TypoL  it, 
419),  in  harmony  with  Ainaworth  and  Baumgartcs. 
But  tba  softnem  of  a  fidthfnl  beut  most  be  cumUiKd 
with  the  energy  of  a  valiant  spirit,  to  constiUttC  tbe 
perfection  of  the  godly  or  Christian  character. 
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SiimmI,  and  John  the  Baptist  were  no  leas  dUlinguished 
for  naitily  fortttude  than  Tor  humble  deference  to  the 

will  of  (;.mI.    Dclilcinent  liy  a  deail  Ividy  i-i  liir  tliinl 
thing  to  be  avoiileU.     I'hc  dead  Ixxly  i.s  the  viciiTii  of 
death;  the  penalty  at  ua.   It  baa,  ihererure,  been  lUc 
Mat  of  that  moral  oomipikm,  emtact  with  which  oou- 1 
veyt  eeremoBta!  dcdlenent.  I 

t>.  Rtltiliiin  of  SitzarilUm  fu  Ihf  I.fri!ic<il  F.coiwmi/.  - 
the  iiricHtly  utiice  |>rc9up|Ki«tc'd  that  purity  of  life  of 
which  the  Nazarltc  waa  an  coihlenii  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  present  some  pointa  of  eorrespoadenoe. 
I'btM  the  prlesu  were  to  abatain  ft«B  win*  or  atnmg 
drink  \vh>'ii  tticy  went  ititu  tii>'  tabeiaacle  of  tht  eOD- 

Rrcjiatioii  to  |n  rf.ir(u  tln  ir  wllicial  runctloiTS  (Lev.  x,  9\ 
Itut  thi!*  was  ubviously  a  snliitary  |iri'cautioii  ajj^ainnt 
their  being  disqualified  in  uiiud  or  liudy  for  the  pru(>er 
discharge  of  their  dntica.  Hence  they  were  not  pro- 
hibited from  (ittier  proilncts  of  the  vine;  and  vi\\i\\ 
not  officiating  they  were  under  no  restriction  but  the 
aidinary  one  of  tenperanee.  The  liigh-pfleat,  also, 
upiin  whom  \v;>>  "  tht-  iTowii  i  ~T"  '■  of  the  anoinling  oil 
of  Ilia  Uod,"  was  nut  to  touch  any  dead  Ixtdy,  or  defile 
bimself  for  hia  father  or  his  notber  (Ler.  xid,  11,  IS). 
But  the  onliiiary  prii-si.'^  were  not  placed  under  the  same 
TCtitraint,  plainly  bccau.«5  a  sulMtitute  cfudd  in  thU  case 
be  founil  fur  one  who  was  under  a  temporary  defilement, 
llaimonidea  ( J/ore  JVefodUn,  iii,  48)  apeaka  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Maaarite,  in  legard  to  hte  sanctity,  aa  being 
equal  to  that  of  tin-  biL;h-]>rii>''f.  The  abiitinence  from 
wine  enjoined  Ujion  the  hij;li-]>rip(tt  on  behalf  of  all  the 
priestit  when  they  were  a>x)ut  to  enter  upon  their  min- 
istratiousi  is  an  obvious  but  perhaps  not  such  an  im- 
portant point  is  tha  eonpnrison.  There  ia  a  passage  in 
the  account  glffB  by  Hest>jiippus  of  St.  .lames  the  Just 
(Kusebiuii,  flUi.  EecL  ii,  23),  which,  if  wc  may  as-tume  it 
to  represent  a  nfuuine  Iraililion.  is  worth  a  notice,  and 
acoms  to  show  that  Xazaritea  ivcre  |>crmitted  even  to 
•BUT  into  the  Holy  of  Holiest  lie  says  that  St.  JaniM 
was  consecrated  from  hU  birth  neither  to  eat  meat,  to 
drink  wuie,  to  cut  hi*  hair,  nor  to  inilulf;c  in  the  use  of 
the  bath,  and  that  to  him  alone  it  was  {R-rmittcil  trvrriji 
fUtvtjf  kUiv)  to  enter  the  sanctuar\'.  Perhaps  it  would 
noa  ba  ameaaonable  to  suppose  that  tlie  half  aacerdotal 
cbaraeter  of  Samuel  might  haTO  been  eonnoeled  with 
bis  prcro^tive  as  a  Naaarila.  Many  of  the  fathers 
ilf.iiifnalt'  him  a*  a  [iricst.  although  St.  .li'mme.  on  the 
obvious  ((round  of  his  descent,  denies  that  he  had  any 
sacerdotal  laok  (aea  OKlob»  Tket.  A'ao.  TktA-PldM,  % 
W7). 

The  Naair  did  not  aeqneater  himself  flfom  the  en^a^e- 
mania  or  pniovment-t  of  domestic  or  social  life.  lli»  vow 
usually  lii~(i'd,  not  for  life,  but  for  a  number  of  days  de- 
tcrtniiii  4  l>y  himself,  lie  diil  not  therefore  form  a  fra- 
ternity, but  continued  as  an  individual  to  participate  in 
the  ordinary  affain  of  avary^ay  lifck  Tbia  vow  mere- 
ly aflfordcd  to  persons  of  a  certain  temperament,  in  a 
peculiar  state  of  relij^iuus  feelint;,  or  in  ciitorfnf;  on  a 
particular  entcrjirlK',  a  course  of  tyi.j.  ul  (  '.-i  r\  nm  c,  in 
which  the  higher  t<ine  of  a  devout  imagination  might 
fln<t  a  detinite  and  legitimate  aeopak  Sack  «  mode  of 
action,  when  underuken  with  « proper  sense  of  its  sym- 
bolie  import,  in  accordance  with  tbe  sanction  of  the  l>e- 
ity.  \vii>  vs<  ll  rali  iilatfd  to  cullivair  pun'  (i(•^irl•.H  nmi 
promote  holy  tcmjierH  in  the  devotee  himself,  and  at  the 
■MIM  lime  to  convey  useful  an<l  impressive  Itasnns  to 
thoie  who  wen  intsiligent  and  vmpeetful  witoenes  of 
hia  conduct  dorinir  the  tine  of  bis  separation. 

7.  t.ftirr  \ii(iri.f.-  -The.  X.izariti*h  vow  wa.s  practirrd 
witli  more  or  le?**  frequency  during  all  periods  of  the 
Old-Tesuroent  history.  Ewald  supposes  that  Masarites 
for  life  were  numenos  in  very  euly  tlmaa,  and  that 
they  mnltifdied  in  pefieda  of  great  poKtieal  and  idiK^ 
ious  ex»-itomeiit.  We  have  aln-aily  found  traces  of  its 
observance  in  Judpcs  and  I  Samuel.  Amos  inlnnluces 
the  I/)rd  ex|M«stulating  with  the  i>eople,  because,  when 
he  had  raised  up  young  men  for  Kaurites^  they  had 


fnven  them  wine  to  drink  (Amaa  ii,  11, 13).  Jeremiah 
laments  the  miserable  change  that  had  come  over  the 
Na/.ariti  ">  i  riu.  r-.,  (i.  -cii..  l(!a\  ney  i  in  consequence  of 
the  de^solations  ut  the  holy  eily  and  land  ( l.am.  iv,  7,9). 
Ihiii  lamentable  state  of  thin;;^  wa*  I  tic  natural  1 
the  national  defection.  The  Nasarilish  vo w  i  hen  i 
from  an  earnest  heart  as  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
tormality  of  the  titnc  'i.  It  wa^  a  rry  from  »<tme  ono 
who  had  not  lioweil  llie  knee  to  the  liaal  of  the  a^e — a 
welcome  ray  of  hope  amid  the  darkness  that  overshad- 
owed the  Church.  It  was  tbeiefore  to  be  expected  in 
the  days  of  apostasy  and  periL  Individual  piety  and 
penonal  circumstances  tni^^ht  bring  it  fbctb  in  all  con- 
ditions of  the  Church  militant. 

In  the  time  of  Judas  MaccaU'cus  we  find  the  devout 
Jews,  wbcu  they  were  bringing  their  gifts  to  the  pricsti^ 
stirring  up  the  Naaaritca  of  days  who  bad  completed 
the  time  t>f  their  consecration  to  make  the  accustomed 
ofTerinfj*!  ( 1  Mace,  iii,  I'.M.  From  this  incident,  in  con- 
neelii'ii  ^^  itll  wlial  lia^  lieeu  n  latol  of  ilie  liiKTalily  of 
Alexamlcr  Janua-us  and  IIchhI  .Vgrippa,  we  may  infer 
that  the  number  of  Nazaritea  must  have  been  verj-  con- 
aidenble  during  tho  two  oenturtea  and  a  half  which  pc^ 
ceded  the  destruction  of  Jemsalen.  The  instance  of 
St.  .Tolni  the  llapti^l  and  that  of  St.  Jamcn  the  Just  (if 
we  accept  the  trailitional  nctMunt)  show  that  the  Naza- 
rite  for  life  retained  Ids  ori;;inal  character  till  later 
times;  and  the  act  of  St.  Paul  in  jointog  bimself  with 
the  (bur  Naaaritea  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  prove  that  the 


nf 
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little  altered  in  its 


vow  of  the  Na/arite 
im[iortant  features.  The  case  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adi- 
al>ciio,  has  alreaily  been  cited,  (iriitz  (6V<cA.  der  Ju- 
den,  iii,  80)  compares  Naxarites  and  £ssenea  (q.  v.). 

8.  LatamftfiY. — In  addition  to  the  worfca  retieatedly 
cited  above,  e«|>eeially  the  Talmudic  freafi-e  Ad 
and  the  commentary  called  Siphri,  we  may  mention  Mi- 
chaelis.  /.attt  of  Mi>fr$,  ii,  2Hl  Hiihr,  St/nMik  dm 
Mot.  Cult  lis,  i.  MM  :  ii,  4 16, 430 ;  Kwald,  A  UertAum,  p.  96 
s(i. :  Critici  Sacri  ad  loc.  Num. ;  Hcngstenberir,  Eggpt 
tmd  Jftrntt  p.  190 ;  Keil,  liibt.  A  reh&Aogie,  i,  322 :  and 
on  Ptufs  rows  the  mono^jraph  of  Reineccius,  /v  I'nuh 
.Vittinro  fWeissenf.  17'J(»).  Oltir-fs  are  eilril  tiy  Vol- 
beding,  Imlrx,  p.  45, 16H;  and  by  Danz,  II'.. /  '-  ;-/>.  j>.  GHl*. 

Nazaritea,  a  Christian  sect  in  Ru-vtia  and  llunKarj*. 
Ori^finally  they  n.  re  o:ily  known  in  the  neighborhood uf 
Szegediu,  but  more  recently  they  have  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Hungary.  Between  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss  tbey  now  number  80,000.  The  most  of  their 
adherents  are  in  the  Magyar  districts.  They  profess  to 
derive  their  ronfe.vsion  from  the  X<  w  Testament  alone. 
They  hold  liod  to  be  one  in  csweuco,  hut  three  in  perM)n — 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  Their  sacrament,'*  are  two — Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  adulu  only  being  baptimid, 
and  that  by  immenion  by  any  male  member  in  ffood 
standing;. an  l  liapii-tn  In  in^  essential  to  salvation.  They 
have  no  mini''ler>,  eon^ider  marriage  a  civil  ceremony, 
recognise  no  Sabbath  — for  which  they  find  no  injunc- 
tion in  the  New  Testament,  though  they  worship  on  that 
day  for  oonvenienee*  aake— an  singularly  charitafcia  and 
moral  in  their  daily  livc!',  n  fuse  to  take  oaths  or  to  bear 
arms,  and  t.nkc  no  part  in  imlitical  aflairs.  In  order  toes- 
eapr  ffi-in  t'le  latter,  the  pareii(.t  of  iln'  young  men, or  in 
ea-e  of  inaljility  tlie  pari'<he-4,  hire  .•'ubslitutes  for  them. 

Nazarus,  St.,  a  martyr  of  tho  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  was  put  to  death  at  Milan,  and  is  still  celebrat- 
ed in  Brittany.  Son  of  a  auperior  Boman  and  pagan 
oflleer,  and  a  Chrbtian  mother,  whom  the  Choich  hoo- 

ors  under  the  name  of  St.  Peqx'tua,  he  adopted  the  ma- 
ternal faith,  renounced  tlie  eui[iloymeiit  of  his  father, 
and  devoted  himself  to  preaching.  \{<  \\a^  arr  sted  at 
Milan  with  a  yoaog  boy,  named  Celsus  (^vulgarly  called 
Cdob),  an«l  put  to  death  mader  aoaaa  pretext  not  well 
known.  Ttieir  lK)die*,  buried  in  the  environs  of  Milan, 
were  found  about  :i\ii>  by  St.  Ambn>se.  bishop  of  that 
city,  and  carried  to  the  Clniri  h  of  the  Aj-i-^tl'  ^,  whi.  h 
this  prelau  bad  builu   "  Many  relics  of  bu  Nazarus  are 
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iSatiilnited,"  mj  tnhen  Richaid  and  Giraud.  "ao  tluit 
it  can  acareely  be  told  which  arc  the  true  oiun."  The 

Church  cclcl (rates  the  fVli'  >>{  St.  Nn/.aru»  and  St.Cclsus 
oo  the  imh  of  July.         lioefer,  Sour.  Jiitiff.  Ui».  s.  r. 

Nasrvjr,  Wnxm,  m  AMem  blthop  of  the  colored 
British  MfthtKlist  Kpiscopal  ("hiin-h  in  ("niiada,  wa;* 
bora  ab<»ut  IH'21).  He  cntfreil  the  iiiiiiiHtry  in  lHj<l,  nml 
preached  for  wjtnc  lime  in  Canada,  f^aininj;  friends  ev- 
erywhere by  hit  coiuiatcnt  Chriaiian  walk  and  work. 
He  labored  acAloittljr  for  the  promotion  of  the  Goapel 
cause  aioong  hia  African  brethren,  and  waa  finally  k- 
kctrd  by  them  as  their  bishop  aflor  Iho  separation  of 
the  Caiiailian  Cliiirch  from  tin-  Miiln  ili't 
Church  of  the  United  States.  IWsides  tlie  ri-^irtussible 
work  of  the  epiacopacy,  bishop  Nasrey  Itad  ehnr;;e  <•{ 
the  i/caimgnv  the  Oaiiadian  paper  of  the  colored  Mrth- 
tidiata.  Bbhop  Nairey  died  in  Auguat,  I87o,  at  Sbcl- 
bume,  N.  S. 

llassari,  BartolomaOk  an  Italian  painter  who 
deroted  bimaelf  to  aacfed  and  aecalar  art,  was  bora*  ac- 

conliiig  to  Tas-M,  in  the  territory  of  Cliisanc,  in  the  Der- 
(;ann-M-,  in  UiUU.  After  studyiiij;  at  Vi  iiice  under  An> 
gcio  Trev  isani,  he  went  to  Rome,  ami  lini^lieil  liis  course 
under  Ikiiedetto  Ltiti  and  Fraivcm-u  TreviaanL  He 
aettled  at  Tcnice,  wad  became  «u  excellent  painter  of  bi»- 
tory  and  portraits.  He  viaited  varioua  capital:)  of  dif- 
ferent (icrman  and  Italian  stales,  and  (;aincd  a  ^reat 
reputation  for  his  p<irtrail.'*  of  |iriiRC-h  ami  I'f  tin  ir  t  nurl- 
icrs,  nho  for  his  heads  uf  youths  and  oUl  men,  ilrn>vii 
frotn  life,  very  fancifully  dressed  aiul  decorated.  Anx-iij; 
hia  best  histocieal  ptoductioos  is  a  J/o^  t'ami^  vriih  6t. 
Awmtf  at  Fontrcmoii.  He  died  in  17Mb  See  Sfiooncr, 
Bkg,  Htit.  "flk«  Fine  A  rtt,  ii,  CIO. 

Nasswit  FranoMOO,  an  Italian  ecclesiastical  8a< 
▼ant,  waa  bom  about  1684  near  Bernaae.   He  was 

still  yoiinc  when  lie  was  given  a  philoioplMl'a  cliitir 
in  the  Collej;e  of  Sapience  at  liume.  Following  the 
advice  of  Michel- Aiij;c  Kicci.  afterwards  cardinal,  he 
undertook  in  16C8  to  establish  a  lilemry  journal  in 
Italian,  for  which  the  Journal  det  Saraim,  which  ap- 
pean-d  a  short  time  before  in  Pari^  served  hin  as  a 
mudcL  His  asMK-iates,  Kicci,  J.  Litcio,  Salvstnr  oiwl 
Francesco  Sctta.  TDinniavi  ilv  (liulr,  .1.  ra»tri/i,  and 
Ciampini,  aj^n-od  to  furnish  him  with  extracts  from 
Works  in  forei^i  languages.  He  took  upon  hiniKlf  the 
analysis  of  the  French  booluvand  the  revision  of  all  the 
articles  ivhich  should  be  sent  to  him.  He  issued  this 
jiinnial,  entitled  (iionnilr  th  lttlt><ili,wn\\\  the  nmntli 
of  March.  ItiT'*,  fnan  the  oflice  of  Tinassi;  but  lorce»l, 
in'  consequence  of  a  difTerence  with  the  Utter,  to  yield 
hia  duties  to  Ctampinit  be  fonocd  a  new  society,  and 
pnblbbed,  under  the  same  title,  a  conllnnadon,  which 
was  printed  nt  the  odii-c  of  Cerrarn  until  the  end  (>r 
1679.  After  having  Utn  attached  as  secretary  to  Jean 
LudO)  a  Dalmatian  aavant,  he  aocompanied,  in  1G8C, 
the  geometrician  Auxout  to  France,  and  it  is  said  was 
very  usefnl  to  him  in  the  obsenration  of  edipsee  and 
celestial  revolutions.  Ho  dir  d  at  Home  Oct.  I!t,  1714. 
By  his  will  he  left  his  wealth  and  his  lihrary  to  the 
Church  of  the  I{erf:aina»i^ues,  and  founded  nt  Rome  a 
college  fur  the  scholars  uf  hia  proviiKC.  liesides  the 
leianal  that  he  has  edited,  and  which  has  been  reprint- 
ed at  Uologna,  with  additions,  we  owe  lo  Nazzari  an 
Italian  version  of  the  ExpotilioH  «/<•  la  dttdrinr  de  F  Kf){i*r 
iiitfwllifHi ,  liy  lJos,»uct  (Rome,  IC7H,Mvi>i.  mil  mi  >  liitinn 
of  the  JMftre  ducortm  da  IHomede  liorghfsi  ^Rome, 
1701, 4ta).  See  Hoeftr,  JVew.  Btog,  GimirMe^  a.  v. 

BTda  i''  the  name  of  a  religious  sei-n  t  a^<i(>cistion 
among  the  |MHtple  of  .Southeni  (iuinea,  in  West  Africa. 
It  \*  ronthied  to  the  adult  male  jMipulatioii.  an<l  Ls  thus 
deacribeil  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who,  from  his  long  residence 
in  the  comtry,  acquired  an  intimate  aeqaaintanee  with 
its  pecidiar  cnstom*  :  '•  It  '  i.  c.  the  flH-^ooiaf  ion]  is  head- 
e«l  l»y  a  sjiirit  of  thi'*  name,  wlin  dwi  lls  in  the  wikxIs, 
and  ap[iearB  oidy  when  suintnniK><l  hy  some  uimsnal 
event — at  the  death  of  a  pcraon  cuiuiccted  with  the  or- 


der, at  the  birth  of  twins,  or  at  the  inangnration  of  som 
one  into  office.    His  voice  is  never  heard  except  at 

iii;;ht,  and  after  the  people  have  retired  to  rest.  He  en- 
ters the  village  from  the  wood-side,  and  is  m  bundled 
up  in  dry  plantain  leaTCi  that  no  one  would  suspect  Un 
of  Ix'loiiging  to  the  hunan  apedea.  He  is  always  sc- 
ronipanied  by  a  train  of  Toan|r  men,  and  the'party 
dance  lo  n  jKi  iili-ir  niid  ^<lIne^^llat  jilniiitive  sir  oa  S 
Itute-like  instniiiieiit  as  tliey  paraite  through  the  street* 
As  soon  as  it  i;*  known  that  be  has  entered  the  villapr, 
the  women  and  children  run  aw^jr  to  their  rooms  to  bids 
tliemsdvak  If  thejr  should  hare  the  nisfbitmie  to  sec 
NdA,  or  should  be  disruverotl  pee]un<;  at  him  thnni|*h 
the  cracks  of  the  honsc-s.  they  >\ould  he  ilira>li>d  al- 
most til  tieath.  IVrhaps  im  A\(>man  has  ever  h&d  the 
tcraerity  to  cast  eyes  u|ion  this  mysterious  being.  NdA 
frequently  slops  in  front  of  the  dwclHng  of  a  omn  wha 
ia  known  to  have  rum  in  his  possession,  and  exacts  s  bot« 
tic,  in  default  of  which  his  property  would  he  injurrd. 
The  leading  men  of  the  villn^-e  show  the  utnu>st  <kf- 
erencc  to  his  authority,  n>i  doubt  for  the  puqose  uf 
making  a  stmngrr  impression  n\*n\  the  minds  of  the 
women  and  children.  If  a  diotioguished  person  dirs, 
Nd&  aJTerts  great  rage,  and  comes  the  following  niji^ht 
with  n  I.ir^'e  [Kisic  of  men  to  seize  the  prr.jKrty  of  the 
villagers  without  discrimination.  He  is  suic  to  lay 
haiida  on  aa  many  aheep  and  goata  aa  are  nececssiyia 
make  a  grand  fNatr  and  no  man  haa  aiiy  tight  tocsBH 
pUin.  Many  take  the  pieeautiiwi  to  toek  up  their  shtrp 
mid  niher  live  stiH.'k  in  their  d«  ( lling-hnn^r*  nL'lit 
liflore.  fii.d  ill  this  way  alone  can  they  rscaffc  I  lie  rava- 
ges of  this  monster  of  the  w(»<mIs,  who  is  sure  to  commit 
dcpredotiona  somewlutt  in  pmpuftton  to  tl»e  importsnos 
and  mdt  of  the  man  who  ha«  died.  ThelnstftntMmsf 
Ndn,like  that  of  Mwetyi.  is  intended  to  keep  the  wom- 
en, chihiren,  and  slaves  in  Md<jcftion.  I  once  lusrd  a 
inan  \vlin  l  i  I'T.^m  d  tn  the  (vrder  acknowledge  thst  thcrf 
was  no  such  spirit;  'but  huw,'  said  he,  'sbsll  wegor- 
eni  our  women  snd  our  slaves  if  we  do  away  with  (Im 
impression  thst  there  is  such  s  being."* 

Ndengei,  the  highest  snd  principal  dtitv  w«r» 
sliipjieil  by  the  Fiji  Istantlers.  Ndengei  t«  le  tbeni  nn 
iniperaonalion  of  the  abslraei  idea  of  eternal  cxistcnr*. 
He  is  subject  to  no  emotion  or  Nnsation,  nor  to  any 
appetite  except  hunger,  'i'hqr  beliere  that  this  g««l 
manifeets  himself  hi  a  variety  of  fbnna  fnm  age  to  age, 
but  he  is  actoally  Worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  huge 
sery>ent.  According  to  the  Fijians,  Ndengei  passes  a 
nionoionoua  existence  in  a  gloomy  cavern — the  hollow 
of  an  inland  rack  near  the  notth-cast  end  of  Vtii  Lno; 
eriadag  na  iniefest  In  any  one  but  his  attendant  Ut% 
and  gtving  no  signs  of  life  beyond  eating,  answrrinj; 
his  priest,  and  changing  his  position  from  one  lide  to 
the  oilur.  Diere  are  jioints  in  this  description  which 
remind  one  of  the  Chroiios  of  Greek  mythology.  The 
word  Ndengei  ia  auppoatd  by  aooN  to  lie  a  cevfafitiM 
of  the  first  part  of  the  name  Tangasoa,  or  gresi  Tong^ 
the  ehief  deity  of  Polynesia;  but  whether  this  idcalis 
well  fouiuled  or  not,  grest  veneration  is  entertained i^ 
Ndengei,  aa  they  believe  that  to  this  deity  the  spirit 
goes  imina«Uatd!y  ■i'^''  death,  either  lo  be  jwrified  or  to 
receive  atntaneei  All  spirits^  however,  mt  ast  aUowcd 
to  reach  the  jodgroent-eeot  oif  Ndengei,  the  toad  ii 
i.l.siriietpil  hy  an  enormous  giant  wielding  a  large  »x^ 
«  iih  which  he  attacks  all  who  pass  him,  and  thow  who 
are  wounded  dare  not  present  themfclvea  to  Xdctigfi. 
and  arc  obliged  to  wander  about  in  the  roouo taint.  "At 
Rewo,"  says  captain  Wilkesv  of  the  American  eapbiiaf 
exiXHlifion,  '-it  i-*  Mieved  thnt  the  spirits  lirst  repair  to 
the  resilience  of  Ndengei,  who  allots  some  of  them  to 
the  devils  for  food,  and  sends  the  rest  to  Mukalon,  • 
small  isbmd  off  Bewa,  where  tbey  remain  until  the  ap> 
pointed  day,  after  wbtdi  th^  are  all  dooowd  ta  anaihil^ 
tion.  The'judgmentathaaattrflialadlalldNgaiM* 
tu  be  as<-riticd  rather  to  his  caprice  than  to  any  dtJBt 
of  the  departed  soul.  See  Williams,  Fiji  end  thr  F'j*- 
<uM,ed.byitowc(Loud.l»70^12aio),ch.viL  (J.H.W.> 
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Ne'Eh  (Hell.  Xeah'.  nr!  [with  the  ilcfiiiito  Brtiplo\  ' 
the  thakii^  or  teUUmeiU  or  deteeni ;  Sept.  Apvova  [but 
▼at  "US.  omita];  Vulg.  S'oa),  a  town  in  tbe  tribe  of 
Z(!iiilun,on  the  southern  Iwnler  cast  ofRimnion  (Josh, 
xix,  13).  Kiisebiiis  and  Jerome  (^Onomatf.  a.  v.  Anna) 
Ipeak  only  uraiuitht-r  place  by  the  same  name  ten  miles 
mth  of  NcapoUa.  As  Utah  i*  atated  to  have  beco  ni>t 
fiurfirom  Rimmon  ("iDethoar,*'Le.'*  which  pertains  t<r 
Xeah),  it  lay  jK  rliai)-*  nt  llic  modern  site  A'lmrifi,  a  little 
wcat  of  Kuro  1  lattiu  ^lU>biuaou,  Later  Restarchet,  p. 
nolo).  SeaTMBK. 

ITe^I,  D^MKi,,  nti  l"ii.:'>ili  dissentin<j  divine  and 
etxlesia^^lual  wriii  r  uT  l  uiiMilfrablc  eminence,  wa;*  born 
in  Tendon  Dec.  1 1,  li')7H.    ilia  early  education  was  re- 
eatved  at  Merchant  Taiion'  bchooL  About  109(i  or  1G97 
ha  waa  offcml  a  fbondatioa  at  St.  John's  CkiUege,  Ox- 
ford; but  feeling  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  meet 
the  reliKioua  demands  involvcti  in  his  acceptance,  he 
went  to  a  diwnter'*  academy,  comtucteil  by  the  cele- 
brated liev.  Thomaa  liowe,  to  whom  Ur.  Watts  address- 
ad  Ua  animated  ode,  called  /Vm  I'hiUmphg.  After 
tbrea  Tcaa^  itudijr  in  this  achooi^  ha  want  afaraad  and 
studied  in  the  Dutch  nnxTeraittea  of  ITtneht  and  LejT' 
den.    Near  the  close  of  1703  Xeal  n  turm  il  tu  Knglanil, 
enjoying  at  this  time  the  society  of  tbe  afterwards  cele- 
brated Dr.  Lardner.    Shortly  after  his  return  home  be 
waa  onlained  minister  of  tbe  Independent  body,  and  be- 
came assistant  to  Dr.  Singleton,  the  pastor  of  a  eongre- 
(;ation  in  Al'l<i>j;atc  Street;  and  nt  ttu-  ili.ith  nf  the 
latter  was  tlutscn  as  »ucce»s«ir.    He  cuntinia-d  ni  this 
poMtion  until  within  a  year  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
^iril-4,  1713.   As  a  pastor,  Ur.  Neal  met  with  more 
thannsoalsaeeasa;  aevRaanyowtiir  man,  while  yet  tbe 
assLttant  of  Dr.  Sinj^leton,  men  of  all  stations  came  to 
hear  bini  preach :  and  w  lar);ely  did  hi*  congrega- 
tion incrcane  that  win  n  W  niiiii>ti  ad  tu  bis  i»eople  as 
sole  pastor  a  new  church  had  to  be  secnretl.    lie  was 
known  Ar  beyond  the  pale  of  bis  own  congregation, 
and  frequently  iaTited  to  lecture  in  the  interests  of 
Christianity  and  on  Protestant  polemics.  BIr.  Ncal  bad 
an  easy^afrrecable  roaniuT,  liuth  in  tbn  .xtylc  and  in  the 
deUveiy  of  his  Berm<iii-<.  fn  c  from  afleciaiion.    In  con- 
venation,  he  knew  how  to  mix  grave  and  pnnlriit  in- 
atniction  or  advice  with  a  becoming  cheerfulness,  which 
made  hia  company  pleasing  and  profitaUe.    Yet,  not- 
withHtamliiii;  the!te  ollicial  dutiein,  in  the  di<*c1iarp>  of 
which  he  was  eminenliy  faithful,  he  found  Ici^tiirc  fur 
valuable  literary  labors;  and  the  name  uf  Daniel  Neal 
will  for  some  time  to  come  figure  promineniJy  in  £ng- 
liah  eedesi  est  teal  history.    Hie  chief  woric  Is  the 
JIutnry  of  the  Puritan*,  which  U  written  with  great 
minuteness  and  accurai-y,  tbou;;li  it  retlocts  seriou.Hlv 
and  oficn  uiijusily  on  the  Knj^liili  fj-taiilixhrnent,  and 
frequently  {lalliales  the  errors  of  the  I'uriuuis.    It  was 
originally  published  in  4  Tola.  8to,  tbe  Ant  of  which 
apiiearcd  in  1732,  and  the  second,  thini,  and  fbofth  in 
1733,  1736,  and  1738  respectively.    It  has  since  passed 
through  many  ((liiioiii  i  \int  r.  cd.  revi.sfnl,  corrected, 
and  enUfgetl  with  additional  notes  liy  John  U.  Charles, 
AJL  [N.  y.  ISU],  2  vols.  Hvo,  and  tiftcn  since).  The 
first  volume  waa  teviewed  by  Dr.  Maddox,  faiahop  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  the  mnaimng  rolumes  by  Dr.  Zachary  Crey. 
To  tbe  forinfT  Ncal  himself  replied  ;  ami  an  annwt  r  wa^ 
given  to  the  latur  by  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  an  cditicjn  of 
Neal's  i/ittorg  published  in  1793-7.   Various  opinions 
hnva  been  expressed  on  the  character  and  vabie  of 
Ncal*a  Hiitonf,  yet  no  Kn^lish  critic  haa  erer  question* 
ed  Neal's  hone»ty.     Hishop  Warbiirtnn  rmisiilfml  it 
grossly  unjust  to  the  Anglican  establishment,  but  he 
never  impugned  Xiarn  inte^rrity.     Uickertteth,  him- 
■elf  of  the  establishment,  calls  it  "a  valuable  and  in- 
■tractiTe  hlatny,  with  a  atnagr  Mae  in  fiiTor  ef  hie  lab- 
jeeti^  biitan  upright  mind"  (Chrutum  Sfutlent,  p.  514). 
The  troth  is,  Neal  is  about  as  far  from  the  mark,  as  a 
historian,  a-s  iltylin:  and  Disraeli  has  well  said  that 
''tieylin,  iu  bis  Uittury  of  tke  J'rtdjfteriiaUf  blackens 


thorn  as  so  many  poUtica],  devils;  and  Naa^  in  ht> 

llutory  nf  Ike  I'uritatu,  blanches  them  into  a  sweet 

and  almond  whitenesh"  {  MUctU.  u  f  Lit.  ed.  IX  li',  p.  ; 
comp.  p.  307, 30*1).  Neal's  other  publications  are  a  num- 
ber of  separate  Semunu,  I7t2,  1723,  1726,  1727,  1785 
(nine  are  in  a  coUeetion  niLeduns  by  sevieial  divioM, 
1785,  i  vols.  Svo)  '.—A  Selemn  Prayer  ojfoiut  tke  Ple^, 
1721:  Ihn  c  Ti  arif  in  vindication  of  his  IUxlurij  nf 
tbr  I'urifinu;  ITjn,  1734,  173'J;  and  the  foUowini;  works: 
1.  IluUity  of  Am  h't^Utnd:  containing  an  account 
of  tbe  civil  and  tecksiaslicai  affairs  of  tbe  country 
to  the  year  1700;  to  which  is  added  aa  Appendix, 
containing  their  clinrfir.  their  ccdcMaslical  disiciplinr, 
uiid  their  municipal  laws  I  Lond.  1720,  2  vols*.  8vo; 
again,  1747,  2  vols.  8vo;  »ee  Dr.  Watt.V.s  Lriitr  to  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather,  172t),  in  .I/<im.  Ilist.  Col/,  vol.  iv;:— 2. 
S'turrtttire  of  the  Mttkod  and  Succt»s  of  Jiioculatinff  the 
SmaU-Pox  m  A'ctt  JCnfflimd,  by  Air.  JietijamiH  CoUmH^ 
etc  1722,  8vo.  See  Life  by  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  Neal's 
IlUlmy  if  ih'  I'll  rifiiiiy  ;  \\'ilx>ii";«  Jlitt.  tf  Jjitientini/ 
Churches ;  IJogue  and  Ik-nm  tt  n  //i*/.  of  J}{s4fnlrrt,  ii, 
374;  Funeral  Sermon  on  Sml,  bv  Jennings;  Skeats, 
itiH.  i'rae  OwxAe*  JiMolawd,  p.  257,  2d0,  StM,  106; 
Pro/.  Diuent.  Mag,  voL  i;  Smytli's  tjtti$.  on  Mod. 
Ifuif.  Ix-ct-H,  .xi,  xviii;  Mosheim's  K<Tltf.  II Ut.;  Thomas 
.Moore's  Mrmoir$  (1853),  iv,  159;  1-owndes,  h'iU.  Man. 
W2S  ;  Watts's  fiiU.  Urit.  !>.  v. ;  Darling,  Ci/t-lvp.  liiUioff. 
ii»  2160  i  LomL  Qmr,  Het.  x,  9U  (by  Uubcit  twuthey) ; 
N«r1k  it  aw.  Arr.  be,  «I5  (by  E.  P.Whipple;  see  bb 
Eji*(ty»  and  lirrinr.t.  i.  2<iH  * ;  Mrth.  Qtiar.  Jiev.  v,  54  f  by 
D.  lielcher);  I'nnrtftm  Rtr.  xvii.  1;  Christ.  Iter.  viii. 
iH\ ;  Christ. Exam,  xx.wiii,  I2i>  (by  A.  I.amson);  Church 
iiifr.voLix;  Anm:Pntb.rkcoLnec.iti\\.  1867.  (J. H.W.J 
Neal«,  Joha  Mmmmi,  a  noted  English  divine, 
celebrated  as  a  byninologist  and  writer  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  ami  a-<  a  successful  educator,  was  Iwm  in 
London  Jan.  24,  1M|8.  and  was  edncate<l  at  Cambridge 
Univenity,  Trinity  College,  class  of  1840,  where  he  took 
the  ONinberB'  prize  in  1888,  and  tbe  Seatonian  prize  for 
a  sacred  poem  nine  times  between  1845-61.  Ncale  en- 
tered into  holy  ortters  in  1842,  and  became  incumbent  of 
Crawley,  in  Snssc-X.  wliicb  pimilion  be  bcM  until  lH4<i. 
when  he  was  appointed  wanlen  of  the  Ssckvillc  College, 
Kast  ( jrinsteaiL  Me  dieil  at  Kast  (Jrinstead,  Aug. 6, 1866. 

Of  Uagh<Uittrcb  proclivities  he  tdentided  himself  with 
the  Tarioot  movements  of  the  Ifitualieta,  and  in  1855 

caused  a  )ii-iterh<Mtit  in  be  fDinided,  nameil  .St.  >f3ri,'firet. 
Xeale  was  a  viilinniiii»u.t  writer,  his  publications  being 
some  seventy  in  numlter.  His  most  imptirtantworkishis 
llitiory  ofikt  Hofy  JSatUrm  C'AnrcA,  volsk  i  and  ii  form- 
ing a  general  intraduetkm  (London,  18B0,8vo);  toIil  lii 
and  iv  coveritiij  the  Pnlrinnhitlr  of  Alerawiriti  (ibid. 
IH47,  Hvol;  vol.  v  treating:  of  the  I'ntriiirchnte  of  Aw 
liitck  (ibid.  1874,  Hvo).  TITh  work  ift  bi;;hly  esteem- 
ed by  all  students  of  Oriental  Church  history.  It  is  a 
learned  and  laborious  work,  and  in  the  parts  of  which 
it  trcsts  forms  a  valuable  compend.  Bpaed  as  it  is  on 
the  original  sources,  it  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
ecclesiastical  history,  ami  ii  to  be  rejfretted  that  Sir. 
NeaJc  «lid  not  live  to  complete  it.  .Sec  Kdinb.  Ileciete, 
cvii,  322  sq.  Other  valuable  works  by  Mr.  Neale 
are,  Stqiuiitim  «s  aiisaafitiis  GermtmieiM  (1852) :— Ife- 
<Kmat  Preaektn  ami  Mt^mreX  PrMchiny  (1857): — 

iriflnrtj  if  tif  S'i->,illfd  .liuifrttift  I'hiirrh  'f  llnUiind 
( lH.'t«)  :— Cumin, titiiry  on  Ihr  I'gillnit  (  IHtMt)  -.  —  Ijuuit/t  on 
/Jturyiology  ami  Church  //w/ory  (18G3): — The  I.U>irgit$ 
(in  {in^o/SUMark^lil.Jamn,Sl.atmail,auVkrf 
sosToM,  mi  St  Btuit  (1888).  Dr.  Ncde  flgntea  aa  a 
hymnologist  substantially,  as  in  so  many  other  depart- 
ments of  Christian  lalj»»r.  nm  so  tmicb  beiausw-  of  his 
original  contributions  as  fur  bis  anii()iiariaii  resoaicli- 
cs^  especially  bis  translatioivs  of  ancient  and  mediievai 
hynna.  Hia  moat  vahted  translation  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  f>ncm  of  Bernard  of  Clugny,  entitled  He  dm' 
letiiptu  Muiuli,  jwrtions  of  which  are  found  in  many  of 
our  best  hymn-lxKiks  in  tin'  tbre<'  byiuus,  ••  ISricf  life  is 
here  our  portion,"  "For  thee,  O  dear,  dear  country," 
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ind  "  Jenualem  the  gokkn."  AoxHig  bis  oontributioiM 
to  bymnotoisy,  bwi&t  thow  alnadjr  nentioncdf  are, 

Mrdntcdl  !lymni>,  S'-qnnms,  rtr.  (  I!S,')1;  al.<«)  a  second 
ediliun)  : — llymui  KnUfiir  (  IK.il):  llyiuM  for  Chit- 
drm  (»ixth  edition.  IKM) //ymn.<  ,/i«r  the  fUck: — 
Bjfiim$  qftht  tkutem  Vkurck  (,lMi3;  uew  edition,  with 
iatfodttction,  1871)  i-Cnnb/or  ChnthHat-Ttde  C18W). 
Several  of  his  hymns  have  become  the  common  pro|)- 
crty  of  Kiiglivh-K|>eaking  IK-ople.  Dr.  Schaff  haa  in- 
corporated two  of  theu  ill  his  CMH  m  So^  pi.  1S&, 

m  (J.U.W.) 

Neale,  IieODard,  D.D.,  m  Americm  Raman  Cafh- 

olic  prrlaie,  was  horn  in  the  state  nf  Mari'land  in  171*1, 
and  vroA  e<lui>atcd  at  the  Homan  (.'atholic  c<jllL>;e  in 
Boltiinoro.  He  entered  holy  orders  after  he  had  en- 
Joyed  further  superior  educational  ad%'antages  al  Itome 
and  abroad,  and  rapidlr  rose  to  dittinetioR.  In  1900 
he  was  omsct  rntnl  coadjutor  tn  archbishop  Carroll  of 
lialiiniort'.  and  in  IM.j  btoame  lii«  .siiccc»s<ir  in  the 
archie]iiM  "paif.  Archbishop  Ncnle  ilii-il  nt  (ieor<;c- 
towo,  June  18,  1M17.  He  was  highly  respected 
by  tbe  Protestants  of  tbis  country  for  bis  Christian 
seal  and  hi'  bronil  views  on  idigious  toleration. 

Neale,  Samuel,  a  highly^csteraied Quaker  preach- 
er, was  bom  iu  Dublin,  Ireland,  la  ITil^    He  bci^nn 

pifachintr  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  yearn,  and  travelled 
in  r.ii>;land,  Holland,  and  (iermany.overj-wlierc  preach- 
ing; till"  <;<)!i|)cl  of  Christ.  In  \7!t^  he  nliirnii!  frotn 
this  Journey,  and  M-iiied  w  ithin  the  compaM  of  Kdeu- 
berry  and  HathaiiKan.  He  diad  abotit  1700.  See  Jan- 
ncy,  Hist,  o/ Ft-umlif,  iii,  2H2. 

Neander,  Christoph  Friediicb,  a  (Jerman 
theologian  and  hymnolof^ist.  w.is  born  at  Kkan  in  17'.' I. 
and  was  educated  at  Halle  from  1740  to  17  la.  He  en- 
tered tbe  ministiy,  and  became  r»a»tor  at  K  ubiilcn,  a  place 
in  the  (tcrman  province  of  Went  Huwia;  iu  1755  at 
Grilnzhof,  in  the  same  vicinity;  in  1775  at  Dobhnsch; 
and  in  17H5  wasi  honored  with  the  MijHTinteniUiK  v  nl 
the  whole  province.  He  died  in  ltW2.  Neander  wnue 
many  Christian  songa,  of  wbidi  •  OoUectloo  was  pub- 
lished aft  Kiga  in  177^  and  ao  •stamiva  was  tbe  cir- 
culation that  several  editions  wen  lenched.  The  thltd 
edition  was  broiij^ht  out  in  1779.  He  al.M>  prepantl  a 
bywn-book  for  the  jmn  ince.    See  E.  vou  der  Itcckc, 

JMfnt  de*  Chrutoph  Fiitdilch  Seimitr^  hcimii^Begeben 

Ton  Tiedf^e  (IV-rlin.  1M>4.  «v..). 

Neander,  Daniel  Amadeus,  a  (Scrman  Protes- 
tant prelate  of  di»tiiK  ii>iii.  v\.is  honi  at  LenKcnfchl,  in 
Saxony,  Nor.  17, 177.%  and  >ra!»  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipiie.  Me  entenni  the  rainislay, and  became  pas- 
tor at  tbe  little  village  of  Flemmingen,  near  Naumbtirg; 
in  1817  was  made  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Merse- 
hur_; :  in  I court  prcai'ticr,  and  a  little  later  i-ouiim  1- 
lor  to  minister  of  cultus  and  jiastor  of  St.  I'eicr  .s  at 
Beilin;  in  M-'I'  lirnt  general  soperintendeni  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Brandenbui^,  and  dinctor  of  the  Conaiatory; 
and  finally,  in  1880,  bishop  of  the  Erangdical  Chnrcb. 
In  l^.V!.  by  liin  own  rc<|ue»t,  he  was  jjranted  a  sui>rnui- 
merary  relation,  and  after  18().'),  when  be  wan  relic viil  of 
all  ecclesiastical  duties,  he  livi>d  quiet ly  in  retirement 
nntU  bis  death,  Nor.  18, 1869.  The  bishop  enjoyed  tbe 
eonfidence  and  esteem  of  the  Iranian  Chweb,  to  which 
he  rendered  irrf 'H  servire  in  18S9  bysettlinix  the  contro- 
versy wliieli  1  lieu  auilated  it,  because  of  the  intended  in- 
trodiiciioii  of  the  king's  agenda  for  the  communion  «er- 
rice  into  the  liturg;}'.  This  difliculi  conttoveray  was 
finally  settled  prindpaUy  by  an  amngement  proposed  by 
binhop  Neander,  according  to  which  a  new  revision  of 
the  liturgy  was  to  be  made  by  the  ccrlesiastical  anthori- 
licH.  with  niHtiial  reference  to  the  most  import  nit  o'ljec- 
tions  ^1829).  A»  this  presented  to  the  wonhipjient  a 
ehoiea  of  ■e\'eral  fomiss  and  |>aid  res]>cct  to  pnmndal 
naago^and  as  the  ligbu  of  the  Church  weie  prtstrvcd 
and  were  duty  honored  by  the  goremment,  it  was  ac- 
cepted wit  linut  ditTicnlty.  Aciordintily,  since  IXvtO,  the 
agenda  ha.«  possessed  the  authority  ol  Uw,  and  but  one 


erangelicai  natimial  Church  has  been  known  in  Pnaria 
(Hase,      tfiif.  p.  fi68).   DUbop  Meander  wnitc^  M 

tr/tf  mfrhriirilir/r  (liiftfrrrfcfidnnnp  del  19  Julirfi. 
(Dresden.  1M<H);  published  some  of  his  Stnitotts  (IfcrL 


and  edited  with  Hrci Schneider  n>  Gold* 


horn  the  Journal  Jur  Predigtr,    (J.  H.  W.) 
Neander,  Joachim,  a  Genaan  Reformed 

ter,  noted  as  the  first  and  the  best  of  the  liymn-writm 
of  the  Iteformnl  Church,  and  also  a.«  a  particiftant  in  the 
Labadislic  movement,  was  boni  at  llreracn,  prolnlily 
about  IG.'iO.  He  studied  theology  in  the  high  acbool 
of  Bremen,  where  he  became  acquainte^l  with  and 
adopted  tbe  principka  of  Untereylt.  In  hia  early  taam 
as  a  student  he  was  wild  and  careless,  and  much  gives 
to  jesting  alK>ut  religion."*  matters,  'rims  one  <lav  lie 
and  two  of  his  comrades  went  into  .St,  Martin's  Church, 
v.-ith  the  intention  of  making  a  Jest  of  the  scrrice,  but 
tbe  semion  touclied  his  conscience  so  deeply  tliat  he 
tcnnined  to  visit  tbe  preacher  in  private,  and  fnm  that 
time  he  began  to  lead  a  mon»  circum!>iMet  life.  Hit 
love  of  the  chase,  however,  still  clung  to  him:  and  on 
one  occasion  he  followed  his  game  on  foot  to  far  thst 
night  came  on  and  he  utterly  tost  his  way  amomc  rocky 
and  wondr  biUa,  where  tbe  elimbini;  was  diAealt  even 

in  daylit;)if.  He  wandered  alj<uit  for  «omp  time,  ami 
sutldenly  discovere<l  that  he  was  in  n  nio?i  i'..'>nj;(ruii» 
I'Misition.  and  that  one  >>tep  for^vard  wotdd  have  ihruwa 
him  over  a  precipice.  A  feeling  of  horror  came  o^er 
him  tltat  almoat  deprived  bim  of  tlM  power  elsaatita; 
and  in  this  extremity  he  prayed  earnestly  to  (Ind  ier 
help,  rowing  an  entire  devotion  of  hinm  lf  to  his  Mr* 
v  ice  ill  the  fiiitirf'.  All  at  once  Neander's  coursge  re- 
turned; lie  felt  as  if  a  hand  were  lea<Ung  him,  and,f<iil- 
louin^'  til"  path  thus  indicated,  he  at  length  rrachsd 
his  homo  in  safety.  I'roro  that  day  he  Itept  bis  vow, 
smi  a  complete  change  took  place  in  his  mode  of  KIk 
From  Bremen  Neander  went  to  continue  his  siiii!i.>f  r 
the  mini»try  at  Heidelberg;  and  upon  the  corapliiiitt 
of  his  university  course  visite»l  wit  h  ( I  i-^'-matesal  Frank- 
fort-on -the -Main,  where  he  made  the  aoquaintaacesf 
the  Pietists  who  flourished  there  at  that  time 


the  leadcrshii)  of  the  noted  Sj  i  n  r.  w  ith  whom  Ncati- 
dcr  fonned  a  warm  friendsliiji  uiui  li  la'-ted  thn>iigh  hfe. 
In  1G71  Neander  was  made  rector  of  the  I>atiii  mlioolsl 
Duasekloif,  and  be  distinguished  hiouelf  greatly  by  kis 
soeeeas  both  as  a  teacber  and  a  prcaeber.  Hisasalimi 
his  Lahadistic  lendcncie^  however,  carrieil  liim  toofitf, 
ami  in  li">7<'>  he  was  dismissed  from  ihe  school,  a*  wdl  SI 
feirbiddi  ii  to  jirca<-h  until  lie  •■hould  make  re]taratitBL 
As  he  rt>fu»ctl  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  8ch««l 
authorities  he  was  obliged  toqnit  the  town,  and  th»iigh 
his  pupila  loved  him  hi  dearly  that  he  could  hare  heiii 
his  place  by  cnwuiraging  them  to  insuhonlinate  BfSfr 
un  -,  lie  <(iiiii«elled  Mi)>Mii>sii ■!!  and  left  the  ['life.  It 
wa.',  S4tmrocr  time,  luid,  feeling  himself  utterly  friendless 
he  wandered  out  to  a  deeji  and  beautifui  glen  ncsr 
Uettaaami  mi  the  Bhine,  and  there  he  lired  for  wns 
months  in  a  cavern  which  is  still  known  by  the  aeaM 
of Neander's  Cave."  It  was  during  the  period  of  thi* 
retreat  that  the  greater  part  of  his  hymns  were  written. 
Finally,  on  Feb.  17,  1077,  he  signed  a  confession  of  hi« 
erron,  condemning  tlw  schiam  of  the  Labadista,  awi 
all  reunion  held  without  the  participation  <^tbe  adni^ 
lerx  and  elders.  He  n)«e  nt  once  in  pojiidar  favor,  tod 
shortly  after  liis  return  to  Urenicn,  in  lt'i70,  was  inaJf 
third  p.Tslorof  .Si.  MartinV  the  very  church  liehad<'nce 
entcK-d  in  mockery;  but  bo  only  preachetl  there  osie 
year,  and  died  at  Easier  in  lOM.  Ncander'«  hymas  71 
in  number,  sppesred  for  the  first  time  in  1679,  nndcr  the 
title.  A  V.  12.  Joackim  Xeanders  Glavh'  a.  AWed*"^ 
a"/',"  .iH.'/f/. /  liinc/i  tinfiilliijf  liiindftlififT  v.  lhiul}M>^l- 
men,  etc.  .Some  of  them  were  first  intnKluced  in  the 
Darmstadt  Hymn-book  in  HJy«.  ami  approved  of  after- 
wards in  tbe  aynods  of  Julicb,  Clevc^  and  Berg  in  1731, 
and  ofMaik  in  1784.  Some  ofthem  had  been  set  lona* 
ficcomposed  by  Ncinder  him«<df.  Neander's  style  in  nil 
hymiu  is  uucijual ;  occasions!  luirshoess  coouasut  with 
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fliio  miisirnl  I'mcfi,  but  there  is  a  fjlow.  a  sweetness,  and  ]  then  the  only  Pietistic  rppmM»ntative  at  Hdle,  Thfl 
a  tUptli  about  his  hymns  Ihnt  havt-  ma<l«>  many  i.f  i>U(l<leii  defeat  of  the  I'nijviaiis  at  .liim.  ( )cf.  14,1806, 
them  jiwtly  and  lafiliiii;ly  ]H>|)idar  anxini;  llie  (German  ihrrw  Ilalle  o|»cn  to  iln-  I  ri  i'di  iii\;iilri-.  three 
people.  2$oe  Max  Uobvl,  Urtckkkte  d.  rhrittl.  Lrbrru  i  days  later  lh«  atudeniM  nf  tliai  lii^l)  m'Ik>«1  were  forced 
L  d,  rAeMjeAHwa^pUttwlOT  Kwitke;  Ruhlmaun,  Jua-  to  quit  It  ami  leck  elsewhere  educational  adrantagct. 

Rf/orm.  Kirthntuihtwi  (18o(i) :  Kcitz,  Hittorie  d.  Wie- 1  three  yean  under  PUnck,  then  In  t1i«  cenith  of  bii  Trp- 
iergiborrttfn ;  W'inti  rdM.  /  i  iin/rlurher  Kirffifiif/rsanij :  utatiun  as  a  ('hurch  hi»torian:  he  next  reliinKnl  to  I  lam- 
Koch,  (I'ftrh.  del  Kur/ir  ii-/.i><lt.»  ;  Winkworth,  Chrit-  liuffr,  t  wfxctiii;;  to  enter  the  niinistrj-,  hut  wa>  prt  vi  ntctl 
tittH  JSu»ffersoJ(itrnuini/,\\'2m  '2f<>i:  Saunder^  £2r«lltl^  in  thin  »tep  1  y  .i  .■■ill  an  Ki  turer  to  the  Univ  t  r^ity  at 
wUhtkt6aendFaeUtf.lli-lli.  C'>'*H.W.)  jHekielbcix.   lie  had  iieen  here  only  a  tbort  time  wbcD 

ITesiidmr,  Solntm  Angmit  Wllhelin,  uni- ,  he  wia  appointed  extraordinary  profenor  of  theo|n|{r,M  < 

Terwally  conec<lcd  to  Ito  liy  fur  tlm  ;,Tcntc'-t  nf  on-Ioxias*-  j^reat  was  his  siii  rrss  as  a  li'ctiirrr.  In  lH|:i  ili.-  tlirn 
tical  hlstoriati.4,  and  snrii;itii'^il  tlu-  failu-r  of  niodern  newly-established  Linvtrsiiy  of  ikrlin  needt<l  a  i>ro- 
Church  hiatory,  was  Ixth  m  the  univentity  town  of  fecsor  oft  hureh  history.  Ncander  had  created  conitid- 
CidltinKei),  Uermaoy,  Jauuaiy  lo,  17 V^,  a  time  meinor-  ^  eraUle  aenaatioa  by  bia  monograph  on  JuUm  and  ki$ 
able  at  introdaetng^theftatfal  drama  «r  the  nwch  Her*  7%mm,  and  the  wdKlnrormed  king  of  Pnuna  wleetad 
olution,  when  the  moral  ntmovphrre  wat  iBfocted  with  I  Ncmder  for  the  vacant  chair.  SchleierniiK-hcr,  l)e 
deadly  |ioi!ton.^  and  lilat-k  and  ihickeninf;  clouds  were  !  Wette,  ami  MarhiincUc  »ore  already  en(;a^<  d.  and  Ne- 
spread  over  the  jiolitical  and  rrlif^iiMit  horizon.  He  was  andcr  )i;^nred  «■»  ])roniinfntly  aw  any  i,\  r..l- 
the  aoa  uTa  Jewiah  merchant,  Mtndet  by  lume,  who  at  leagues.  For  the  rcmaiudcr  of  his  lifi>  he  vtan  antently 
«ae  tine  had  been  piwvbient  in  cemmetclaididw;  but, !  at  work  fur  the  advancement  of «.  liri>tianity  and  in  the 
reduced  by  reveraes,  was  now  travelling  in  Uttle.ont-of-  interesU  of  the  university,  lie  especially  enjoyed  inw 
the-way  country  towns,  mdlin?  such  goods  as  could  be  mensc  celebrity  as  a  lecturer.  Even  Schleierroacher 
ea«ily  c.irried  about,  ami  wouM  (Inii  a  ready  market  li.id  a  limited  lirrlc  of  (luditorH  coniparcd  "ith  the 
anion;;  the  |MH>rer  classes.  Mendel  was  honorably  con-  throngs  who  went  to  hear  Neandt-r.  Mudt-nis  lliM-ked 
liectetl  hy  hliHMl4lci  with  aome  of  the  be^t  of  German  tu  him  not  only  from  all  parts  of  (Germany,  but  from  the 
Jewiah  families^  ^  Meodebsohna.  He  |  mowt  distant  FnteMant  coontrMa.  JIany  Boman  Caib- 

wat  a  pioua  Jew,  and  David,  as  the  bof  was  named  at  |  olic.s  even,  were  among  his  auditon;  and  it  is  add  that 
circumcision,  was  c-irefolly  trained  relii,'io;i-;v  anil  Intel-  there  ii  hardly  a  trreat  |ir.  aeluT  in  (ierinaiiy  \s  ho  is  not 
lectnally.  At  eight  years  of  agi-  ho  was  admitted  as  more  or  Iws  |>cnetrated  with  his  idea.i.  I'l  rliaiii  no  pro- 
siii'len'  to  the  Johanneum  (iymnasium  at  Hamburg,  festsor  was  ever  so  much  loved  by  hi'<  ^ludeaI.'<  a.s  Nean- 
whiibcr  bia  {larenta  bad  removed.  At  tbia  place  the  |  der.  He  used  to  give  the  poorer  ones  tickeu  to  hia  kct- 
Jewiata  boy  enjoyed  the  fliendahip  and  daily  aaioeiation  I  area,  and  to  supply  them  with  clothes  and  money.  In 
of  Varnhtii^en  von  Kiisr-.  ("hami-io,  ttie  port,  Wilhelm  '  IH-J'i-.'J  Miihler,  the  (li.stinLrni'heil  iJoninn  |M  !i-iiiif,  was 
Neumann,  the  comjHK-icr.  etc  Already  tlie  alistraet,  one  of  Xeander's  hearers;  and  alter  payiin;  a  trilmic  to 
lofiy,  and  pure  genius  of  Neander  was  beginning  to  the  difTerent  celebrated  theologians  of  the  university, 
ahuw  itacir.  It  is  related  that  a  bookseller  in  the  town  1  he  alludes  in  these  highly  eatogtstie  terroa  to  the  noted 
waa  Btrwik  with  the  Awpiait  Tislta  l»  hb  abop  «f  a  Chnivh  hiatorian :  **  NeenderembrBeeaeveiy thing,  eren 
bashful,  imgainly  boy,  who  used  to  steal  in  and  aclie  \  to  the  mo^t  pr' roiginl.  Whit  study  of  ovi|^iial  anthor- 
npon  some  erudite  volume  that  no  one  else  would  touch,  ities  wliat  julu'inent.  what  deep  religiousne«i<i.  what 
and  utterly  loie  himwlf  for  limir'*  toijether  in  study.  eariieitnc!v<.  what  clearness  and  precision  in  do-  n-pre- 
This  was  no  other  than  our  iMvid  Mendel.  I'lato  and  sentation;  how  living,  how  attractive  is  the  picture  of 
Plutarch  were  hia  favwite  classics;  and  many  a  spare  the  tiom  which  Neander  delineates!  In  bow  nuMeily 
hour  eat  of  school  not  spent  in  that  old  book-stall  woa  a  manner  doea  be  know  how  in  .lescribc  the  men  who 
devoted  to  the  study  of  these  ancient  masters  of  wisdom,  were  the  ruling  spirits  of  their  times;  with  what  un- 
Tlic  modern  w  riters  al-..>  eMi,';i^'i  li  his  al(<^wtioii:  an<l  deviating  justice  iloes  he  apportion  praiM'  or  blame  to 
thoughtfully  he  pt^ruseil  several  works  on  Christianity,  each  I  .  . .  Keander's  prelections  will  be  ever  memorable 
aoHnig  iheoitlltt  fatnou*  work  of  Schleiermacher  enti-  to  me;  they  will  have  decided  influence  on  my  Church 
tied  Z>iaeiMcrMe  on  HeUgkm,  which  appeared  in  1799,  ad- '  historical  lat>«rs.  Uia  private  life  ia  pervaded  by  en- 
dressed  to  the  cultivated  deapisera  of  religion,  and  aim-  I  lightene^l  pit  t  y ;  it  ia  simple  as  the  eonduet  of  a  vill^ 
ini»  to  show  the  evils  nri-in;,'  in  society  out  of  indifler-  whmdninstt  r ;  his  character  in  iovahle  and  unassuming 
ciice  to  tlie  (Christian  faith  and  the  practices  which  it  in  the  hi^jliesi  degree;  he  knows  in  ISerlin  no  street  but 
demands.  The  thoughtful  Jewish  boy  was  struck  with  that  which  leads  him  to  the  university ;  he  knows  no 
the  reasonable  demands  made  uf  bomanity  by  a  self-  persons  but  hia  professioiud  coUeaguea;  but  Origen,Ter> 
aacriflcing  Savioor;  waa  eoBvinced  that  he  who  taught  tullian,  Augostine^  Chrysottoitf,  8t.  Bernard,  the  kttcie 
neh  ethics  and  demanded  of  his  foUowera  anch  a  life  of  lioniface,  and  m  on — he  knows  thes<>  profotnidiy.  His 
was  more  tlian  man.  I/mi;  was  the  struggle  h4tw<-en  di'meanor  is,  on  account  of  its  total  want  o|  polish,  laugh- 
a  faithful  adtu'rence  to  what  his  parents.  esp*>ciallv  his  nl>le,  hut  no  one  laiictis  at  hint  for  it;  nnUiunded  is  the 
piuus  mother,  had  taught  him;  but  tinaUy,  convinced]  reverence  and  love  which  his  students,  the  rc»(>«-ei  which 
of  hia  false  pnitioa,  no  obstadce  eeald  hold  him  baek,  hia  eollcaguca,  the  regard  which  the  government,  show 
and  in  lilM  be  publicly  r«>nouncc<l  Judstsro,  and  was  I  towards  him"  (Womer,  Jok.  A.  Ii6kier,  ebt  LtbnAM 
baptued,  adopting,  in  allusion  to  the  religious  change  f  Kegensh.  18(56 1,  p.  72-74\ 

wliieh  he  h:id  e\p.  rienccd,  the  name  of  AV/n/f/*;  (from  Ni  ainii  r  lahored  earu'  sily  in  many  ways  uft  to  a  few 
the  (ireek  vro^  ufiif,  i.  e.  nr^c  mun  <,  and  as hisChriati.tn  ^  days  of  his  death,  aiul  when  tlie  iiiial  earthly  hour  of 
or  baptismal  names  those  of  his  Christian  tOMher,  Jo-  work  had  passeii  he  calmly  said  to  the  sorrowing friimda 
hann  Uuriilt,  then  principal  of  the  Juhannewn,  ud  of  who  gathered  about  him,  "1  an  weary;  I  will  now  go 
hie  Mends  August  Vamhagen  and  Wilhehn  Nenmann.  to  sleep;"  and,  as  they  conducted  him  to  hia  bed,  the 
Neander's  sisters  an<l  liroiherM.  and  later  his  mfilher  al-i^,  ]iiaie  of  his  la-'t  niio-M'.  he  whispered,  with  a  voire  of 
follnwetl  his  example.  In  the  year  of  his  adnii-ssion  mellowing  atllclion.  "M.ood- night,  gi«Hl-night."  He 
into  the  Christian  Church  he  went  to  Halle  as  a  student  slumlK-red  for  four  hours,  and  then  gently  and  almost 
of  theology,  devoting  himself  with  wonderful  ardor  and  imperceptibly  "breathed  himself  into  the  silent  and 
■uecen  to  hia  taek.  Neutder^  favoHte  proftsanr  was  cold  slotfp  of  death."  Thia  occurred  on  Jnly  14, 186C 
he  whose  work  hail  caused  the  .lew  to  endir.ice Christ  as  In  Ids  denih  tliis  ^ooil  man  was  hormrnt  as  in  his  life, 
the  .Mes.iiili.  anil  .Sohleierma»-her  in  turn  greatly  inter-  I'he  day  of  his  ohs«Njuii-»  was  oUm  tn  i  d  .'is  u  public  holi- 
ested  hitiiM  ll  in  his  ccnivert  and  student.  Hut  much  day  in  Uerlin.  A  vant  priK-es-sioii  followed  the  remains 
mure  iniimatc  waa  Meander's  relatiuu  to  I'rof.  iuiappi  I  to  the  gravc^  stretching  the  length  of  full  two  miles. 
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The  bflMW)  WW  tanDoniM  bjr  stucteots  besri^K  lighted 
ouhIIm;  in  ftutit  of  the  UnIv,  Ncando^s  ItiUe  and 

tifcek  'rc't.imciit  were  cnrricil.  'I'dc  oarTia;»c9  <if  ihc 
Ung  aiiil  |iriii(  »  sn  (if  I'ms^ia  fnllnwril  in  iho  pnicowiUMi ; 
■sd  at  the  grave  a  milcinii  cliornl  va»  ^utlK  Uy  a  tlimi- 
and  voiceai  aiid  •  diacoune  was  |iruiHMUioed  by  bU 
fttendf  the  noMd  Ur.  KtttiMiMwber. 

In  hU  outward  appearance  Ur.  Neander  was  a  real 
enrioBity,  csfMnially  in  the  Ivcture-ruoni.  Dr.  Scliafl' 
thua  deacriUnl  hiiii  in  his  ^'Sketche«  of  (icnnan  Di- 
vine*," a«  fiircigi)  ctirresfMinttent  of  the  Xnc  i'ort  Hnm- 
gtlUt :  'rbiiik  uf  a  man  of  middle  nizc,  alriuler  franir, 
taiNntljr,  though  a  good-natUKtl  and  bcnerolctit  Cuse, 
dark  and  ttningly  Jewbh  complexion,  deep-aeated  but 
sparkling,'  eves,  ovcrehadowt  il  \wtli  an  unu'-iially  airong, 
bushy  |wir  uf  eyebrows,  blai  k  hair  iIom  in^'  in  uneumbeil 
profumon  orer  the  furehcad,  an  oUI-fa^liiiuu  d  coat,  • 
wUm  cnrat  caickidjr  tied— «a  ofteo  behiud  or  ob  one 
ride  of  the  iwek  aa  in  fWmt— •  ehatbjr  hat  art  adant, 

Jack-lxMits  A'achini;  nlxive  the  kiirts;  think  of  him 
either  at  home,  Mimiitiulttl  by  UM>ki  on  the 

shelve*,  the  table,  the  few  chairn,  ami  all  umt  the  tlotir, 
or  walking  Untcr  den  Linden  and  in  the  Thieigarten  of 
Berlin,  leaning  on  the  am  of  Ms  aiatcr  Unnnehen  or  a 
faithful  Rludeiii.  his  eyes  shut  or  looking  half-way  up  to 
heaven,  Uilkiii>;  thc'oli>f;y  in  the  mitUt  of  the  noise  and 
fa>liiMii  I'l'  (lie  lity.  and  [irocntin;,'  aUo^iUuT  a  n)i»l 
6in{ruUr  contrast  to  the  teeming  life  aruuad  him,  stared 
at,  smiled  at,  wondered  at,  yet  niiiectftilljr  greeted  by 
all  who  knew  him;  or,  6nally,  standing  on  the  rostmni, 
playing  with  a  couple  uf  gouse-quills  which  his  aman- 
ttan»i-<  had  nI^vay^  t<>  )ir<>\  idi',  ciinittanlly  crossing  and 
P8cros»ing  his  feet,  beni  lnrnard.  fre(|iiently  sinking  his 
iMad  tu  discharge  a  morbid  tlow  of  opittle,  atid  then 
^igMn  auddenly  throwing  it  on  high,  especially  when 
nrated  to  polemic  seal  against  pantheism  and  dead  for- 
malism, at  liinis  fairly  llircsiinin:;  tu  nvertuni  the 
denk,  and  yet  all  the  while  |H>uriiig  lorth  with  the 
greatent  earnestness  and  en  I  husiMB,  without  any  other 
help  than  that  of  boom  illegible  nolei^  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  lenming  and  thought  ftom  the  deep  and  pure 
fotnitain  of  the  inner  life,  and  ihiir*,  \vith  all  the  (Kldity 
of  the  outside,  at  m\<S'  r<iinn).'nidin^  the  viiitration  and 
•Niidulencc  of  every  bean  r:  and  you  have  a  picture  of 
Neander,  the  mott  original  phenomenon  in  the  literary 
world  of  thta  19th  OMilnry"  (reprinted  in  hia  Cemany— 
i7*  I'nirfifitif*,  Tkrolitgy,  and  Rtligitm,  p.  26^,  270). 

Neander  wa»  never  married,  and  l)el<Hi);ed  to  those 
rxccjii ions  where  celibacj'  U  a  necesaity  and  duty,  and 
a  means  of  greater  nadulneea  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
A  eongeniil  liMar  1m|iC  hooN  fat  Neander,  and  attended 
to  Ilia  wants  with  the  moat  tender  care.  The  childlike 
intercourse  of  this  original  couple  bad  8*>inething  ver>' 
tOUcliiiii.'.  Hi-  ^^•a1  nlun'-t  n->  1k1]'1i  vs  a-*  a  child  in 
Batters  uf  dress,  and  the  story  xmwa  that  he  oitcc  started 
olTfiir  tlie  Icdare^oom  in  his  morning-gown  and  mm 
ei$btte$,  but  «m  bappily  overtaken  by  the  watchful 
slater;  ahm,  that  once,  in  trying  a  new  pair  of  panta- 
li.i.n'*.  he  kept  on  the  old  one^  drew  the  Irl't  half  osfr 
the  right  leg,  and  cut  the  other  off  with  a  pair  ol  Mi-worti 
■aanperfluous!  8iiiom«rer»,t  l^n  ti„rato.  lliscloth- 
ing  was  of  the  meat  ainple  aort,  and  hardly  fit  for  a 
gentlenan.  Hia  moderathm  in  aiding  and  drinking  re- 
minded one  of  tlio  M-lf-dt'iiin!  of  old  ajtoeti*-*.  like  St. 
Anthony  of  Kgypt,  who  ate  only  once  every  three  <lay^ 
and  then  felt  ashamed.  a<«  an  innuortal  s{iirit,  to  L*e  in 
need  of  earthly  food.  Yet  Neander  was  extremely  lKiq>i- 
tddei,  and  invited  bbManda  often  to  dimier,  and  wliile 
they  were  enjoying  the  provisions  of  the  table  he  talked 
lo  them  theology  and  religion,  or  branched  out  occa- 
Monn'.'.\  iiitii  harmlcM  humor  and  the  mure  trilling  top- 
ics ol  the  day,  as  far  aa  they  canio  tu  his  notice.  His 
heart  was  open  to  friendship,  and  hl.'^  faithful  memory 
aeiuom  forgot  one  who  onoe  had  made  an  impreariion 
upon  him.  though  be  were  only  a  tramient  viritor. 
Bvery  ^Ir.■^n4.•r  with  proper  recommendations  was  cor- 
dially welcome  iu  bu  study  at  the  fixed  hour  of  cunvcr- 


aation  (betvreen  five  andaevftt  in  the  evening),  or  at  hit 
table,  and  be  showeil  binadf  aa  obliging  as  could  po*n> 
bly  lie  exjiectecl  fmin  a  man  so  unpraciicnl  and  hel|il«» 
ait  Neander.  (Generally  lie  pluiigetl  at  once  into  the 
dee|K.'!»t  theological  discussions,  o|iening  his  mind  matt 
freely  with  littk  prudential  Rgaid  to  men  er  ciiaM* 
■tances.  So  lie  alioekad  naany  a  iNiritan  and  PkeA^ 
rian  by  iniiittng  them  to  dinner  on  .Sunday,  but  always 
won  their  esteem  and  love  by  the  uiM-mble  t/f  his  ilie- 
ology  and  character.  lie  i>|M>ke  Kngli»h  tlutiitly,  al- 
though not  quite  conrecth-.  The  students  he  gatibend 
around  Maa  oM  tveidng  every  week  to  a  aaeU  taaaad 
familiar  coovcrsatioiu  There  he  gave  free  vent  to  all 
that  agitated  his  niiml,  and  rejoiced  or  Uoublcd  his 
heart,  concemiug  the  »tate  ufthtCilnillilMldtlMI 
meats  of  tbc«>logical  science. 

As  a  man  and  a  Christian,  Dr.  Koander  was  i 
aaUjr  cateemcd.  Indeed  bia  character,  religiauly  can- 
•Idend,  is  of  so  noble  a  Chiialian  type  that  it  calb  fee 
(tpeclal  notice.  .Vrdcntly  and  jT>'fuun<lly  ih  vntiii|i«l, 
sympathetic,  cheerful,  profusely  benevoknt,  aiui  with- 
out B  khadow  of  selfishness  resting  on  his  miuI,  he  in- 
spired universal  revmnee,  and  was  bimsd^  ij  the 
inild  and  altnetive  aanctity  of  hi*  life,  aa  puwerfld  la 
argument  on  bt  half  uf  (  hriMianity  ns  Ida  Wlitiaglb 
The  childlike  ^inijiiii  ity  of  lii^  character  was  beawtifaL 
l:vcrything  like  vanity  and  pretence  was  as  foreign  lo 
him  aa  if  he  dwelt  on  a  different  planet.  AreccatUn^ 
man  writer  edia  liim  •  mmk  er  aiat, 

whose  worhl  was  the  cloister  of  the  inner  man,  eat  ef 
which  he  worked  and  taught  for  the  p«kkI  <if  theCbufcK' 
We  do  iHit  wonder  whin  it  i.*  ^aid  that  Ninndcr'i'  Mili- 
tary iufiueuce  uu  the  religiuuii  HMitimenta  and  state  uf 
Germany  are  te  alwve  that  of  any  other  ann  u  this 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  pnaslerB  of  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  Protestant  establishacnt 
of  PruMtia,  and  of  the  compromise  uf  the  Lutheran  ai  d 
Calvinistic  eonfc-ssiuns.  He  is  also  believed  to  have 
cvntributnl  more  than  any  other  ungle  individaal  to 
the  overthfow,  on  the  one  aide,  ef  that  anti^iiataticil 
ratienaliim,  and,  on  the  other,  of  that  daad  Latbciaa 
formalism,  from  both  of  which  the  rdigiou-H  lifc  of  tier- 
many  had  so  long  sulTcretl.  Ili«  intiuence  was  5»  lirirat 
as  to  lead  very  many  uf  the  young  men  of  the  faihrr- 
laad  lo  embrace  the  vital  doctrima  of  Chriatianily,  ht 
bia  own  thcebgieal  viawa  were  mere  peeitiva  and  cvan* 
gelical  than  thow  entertained  by  any  of  his  colleague*. 
He  shared  with  the  most  orthiKlox  uf  ila  ni  the  o[>ii!i<-n 
that  rt'lij^ion  it  based  iijion  feeling.  The  Christian  "tvii- 
aciousness"  was  the  sum  of  bis  theology.  By  this  t«no, " 
said  be,  **  is  designated  the  power  of  the  ChiiiliaB  ftith 
in  the  ^ubjccti^'e  life  uf  the  single  individaal,  in  the 
coiiKre;:aiion,  and  in  the  Church  generally:  a  power 
independent  and  riding  (leeviriHii^'  tu  its  own  law — that 
which,  according  tu  the  word  of  our  Lord,  must  lint 
form  the  leaven  of  every  other  historical  developmeat 
of  mankind.''  Naander'a  motte^  **  Pectus  est,  qnoil  tht> 
ologum  facit,"  unfolds  hia  whole  theological  s>iteai  and 
life  <  an  (T.  The  (lemiant  call  l  is  creed  ** I'ectoralisin.* 
in  view  of  the  inner  basis  of  his  faitb.  With  bira,  re- 
ligion amounts  to  nuibiug  without  Christ.  Nor  iDu*t 
Christ  be  the  meta  aul^ect  of  atiidy ;  the  ao«l  and  iia 
nanifold  aflisetionB  must  euibiaea  him.  The  * 


nes-i  iif  .liidaism  is  done  away  in  him,  and  the  cmi'tinr+t 
of  ruiionaii.ilic  criticism  is  succesavfully  met  by  the  ful- 
iie.os  found  in  Christbnity.  Sin  is  not  merely  huriful 
and  prejudicial,  but  it  induces  guilt  and  danger.  It  caa 
be  pardoned  only  thro^{h  tfaa  death  and  mediaiiMi  <f 
Christ.  The  iUusttations  of  devout  service  to  be  fosad 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  should  serve  as  exaaipk* 
for  succtdiiiig  timea.  Neander  therefore  fpenl  murh 
of  the  cartfful  labor  of  his  bfe  in  portraying  prumiatnl 
characters ;  fur  it  was  his  opinion  that  individuab  some 
timea  combine  the  fcatuea  of  their  timea,  the  virtaca  <r 
the  vices  prevalent;  and  that  if  these  individnaHtics  be 
clearly  detin<-d  the  Church  is  furnished  with  valuable  let- 
aoos  fur  centuries.  The  work  which  be  piddisbed  vhm 
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but  twpntv-f"  o  years  of  Af^c,  Julian  the  Apottalr  (Tyrip«. 
IHli  ;  traii-l.  l>y  li.  V.  Cox.  N.  V.  Tinwi),  was  the 

beginning  <>f  a  scries  of  Mniilar  ni<iniif,'ra|>hs  ilesipied  to 
•hmr  the  impoftanoe  of  tbe  iiKliviiiual  in  hMory,  and 
to  point  out  KMtt  akm  im  Um  vriigloaa  Hfi  af  bmo. 
Hp  !iiilHoi|uentIy  produced  St,  Strmard  (BerL  1818): — 
CnMitirism  ( ) :— A/.  Ckryiotlom  (1821,  2  vota.):— 
I>«Hkieuniiyktiim  <tu*  dt-r  (inch.  di»  VhriiitrHlhumt  unti 
de$ gtittiiehen  Lebetu  (IH  >->,  3  voI.h. ;  :itl  otl.  IH4.>-4<)) ;  in 
■n  Sai^wb  dreaa,  cntitleti  Thr  llitlury  <>/  ihr  Ckristiam 
RiUgim  ami  Church  dmriiig  the  Jbnt  fkn*  C'cuMrM, 
trmnsl.  by  Henry  John  Ron  (:M  eiL  LoikL  IMS,  9  ▼etai 
-T'lhiHiiin  (IHJti):  —  (itsr!iiJit>  'Iti-  /'rfanzitnff 
villi  l.tiluiiy  dir  Kirchf  durrh  die  Apottd  (^liatnU  1832- 
'M,  2  vols.;  4th  ed.  1M17;  HUtory  of  the  Pbmlvijf  ami 
Tramu^  ^Ik*  Chrittiam  Church  bg  the  ApoUk*,  tnml. 
ftom  tlw  Qcnnan  by  J.  E.  Ryland  [Lond.  1861, 9  toIi. 

am.Hvii '  I :  fiiiji  /.ifiru  Jmn  Christi  iimrinrm  f;r*chichlli- 
chen  ZuMuimrnhitnf/r,  written  as  a  rcjily  to  Ntrauss's  work 
<HaiDb.  1887  ;  5th  «d.  1853;  Thr  /.i/t  ■>/ Jetut  Christ  in 
iukittuieal  Cnmretim  tmd  hiilorieai  JMet/opmmtf  tnuuL 
ftom  dM  4th  Gemian  ed.  by  Jobn  N'OUntoek,  D.D., 
U*D.,«nd  Charles  K.  niiimenthal  [S.Y.  1K4M,  8vo1>: 
—  Wuaauehaftlichf  Ahhumlltiiif/rn,  published  by  Jacobi 
(lU-rl.  \HSl)  •.  —  (UncAirhte  di  r  ChriMlu-hen  Ihtpmm,  also 
publiabcd  by  Jaoobi  (11156);  ia  English  entitled  Lect- 
mnt  M  lie  //utoty  i/OrMm  DogmoM  (lioad.  1867, 2 
Tola.  12ao).  To  tbcM  bmjp  be  added  •  hm  pnetical 
comnMntariea  and  eaaaya.  By  fiir  the  moat  important 
oftbeiK;  works  is  hxsLi/e  of  Chri.tt,  \\h\Ai  has  a  |mk'mir 
aim  agaiuat  Strauaa.  This  is,  however,  only  a  oiuall 
part  of  ita  nerita;  and  bitt  fbr  the  notes  an  ordinary- 
leader  would  not  detect  aiqr  neh  qwetflc  tcndenqr.  It 
unlblda  the  life  of  the  Savionr  fnm  the  nenvd  with 
great  cli-anifss  and  okill;  it  invests  the  outlines  thus 
obtained  with  the  fresh  oolurs  uf  lire,  without  resorting 
to  forced  constructions  and  vaiu  imaginings;  and, above 
all,  it  aeek%  wUb  cbikUike  humility  and  revcraiee,  to 
leuD  and  exhibit  the  mind  of  the  l^iit.  Tbecharae- 
teriitie  of  apiritaality,  strongly  !>tarri|><  <!  upon  all  the 
works  of  this  great  writer,  is  especinliy  |<riiminent  here. 
None,  we  think,  ran  read  the  book  without  liecoming 
not  merely  acquainted  with  the  facta  of  tbe  Ufe  of 
Chriatflmt  mora  ansloaa  than  ever  to  drink  in  iu  spirit. 
Nor  let  us  foi^t,  in  our  judgment  of  what  may  ap- 
ficar  to  u8  even  grave  orrors  of  opinion  in  the  Nwik.  that 
it-s  author  has  fought  i  ir  every  su-p  of  uthihiiI  Ibat  has 
been  gained  of  late  year«  by  spiritiul  religion  in  (icr- 
nany;  and  while  we  lament  the  "dimness"  which  thia 
ipeat  man  confesses  with  such  Chriatianlike  humility, 
let  us  acknowledge  the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  (iod,  and  the  cnriu'.tliies't  of  hU  ilr\  i'ti..ii  t.i  i;. 
Ilia  atarttng-point  and  tn.^ny  of  his  paths  are  ilitTi  n  ut 
ftoB  eota;  it  must  therefore  gladden  ona'a  heart,  and  I 
■najr  perhapa  eonflm  ona'a  faiUH  to  aao  that  Naander ' 
leaehea,  after  all,  the  general  rendts  oferangidiea]  the- 1 
©logy.  \ 
Neauder's  greatest  literary  trea>iire  to  the  world  has 
proveil  to  be,  however,  his  AUt/fnu-itif  (irjirJiirhtf  tin-' 
dkrMkhm  Heligiou  umd  Kirche  (ilamb.  182&-d2 ;  3d  ed. 
1851-66, 6  Toli;  8vo),  whieb  traata  of  the  history  of  the  ' 
Church  fn)m  the  apctstolic  age  to  tlio  C<>uiu'il  uf  liasle 
in  1430.  It  is  aceessible  to  Kuglisli  ri'iulers  in  the  ex- 
cellent tran'-Iat  iiin  of  Prof.  JnM  ph  Tnrrey,  under  the  title 
idGcntral  llittory  oj'lht  Chrittiatt  HtHgion  and  Church 
(from  the  second  and  impravcd  edition  [Botten,  1847, 
6  vols.  Svo];  and  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  snd  Ixindnn). 
Neander  seta  out  in  thu  work  with  the  idea  that  Chris- 
tianity is  n  life-giving  h]tirit,  nwakeiu-d  in  the  mind  by 
ttieintluence  of  divine  truth  on  the  heart ;  thst  it  recog- 
nises no  distinction  of  spirilual  authority  among  men,  no 
priesthood,  peofw^  an  calkd,  no  holy  daya,  and  no  or- 
«fiaaneee  In  the  teehnteal  omw  of  the  word:  although 
Itnaturally  assumes  forms  ae<'iinirno<lnt<  <I  in  the  <  in  um- 
stances  of  the  timers  and  adapts  itaelf  to  every  stage  in 
human  i  iilture.  Thia  Christianity  la* tatran  that  takes  j 
hold  of  whatsoever  ia  dtvioe  in  man,  qniekenii^f  it,  I 


struggling  with  thr  rnntrnry  elements — with  .Tinlaism, 
with  lieatheniMn,  u  ith  nil  the  worldly  ami  .■•inl'iil  \>to- 
(M'liMties  of  the  soul — gradually  m«Kiifying  or  overcom- 
ing them,  and  destined  eventually  to  ferment  the  whole 
mind  of  eiv  nee.  The  history  of  its  workings,  devd- 
opmenta,  and  manifestations  in  these  respecu  is  the 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  and  Church,  lie  ex- 
hibits extranrdinary  talent  in  bringing  out.  i-i  .i 
neric  way,  tbe  hidden  life  of  (  hrisiiauity,  and  repre- 
senting it  aa  a  leavcnlikc  |)ower  that  pervailea  and  mm- 
tiilaa  aodcty  fnm  within.  Ue  thiia  icatone  the  le- 
ligious  and  practical  element  to  ita  dne  pfominence  in 
opiMitiition  to  the  coltlly  intellectual  snd  critical  method 
uf  ratiunalistic  bi»turians;  yet  without  thereby  wrong- 
ing in  the  least  the  claims  of  science,  or  nnniing  into 
narrow  sectarian  cxtrciDea,  like  the  pietiatic  AnmkL 
Says  Dr.  Hunt :  '*The  varinua  inllneneee  hitherto  eoi- 
ployo«l  against  ratii'iinliMn  li.id  pnweedul  a>  far  townnls 
its  extinction  as  il  was  |MiK-'ii>le  i>ir  theui  to  go.  riiilos- 
ophy  and  doctrinal  the«)h>gy  had  spent  their  efliirts. 
The  history  of  the  Church  having  always  been  treated 
mechanically,  it  waa  now  neeessary  that  the  continued 
tirescnce  and  agency  of  Chrbt  with  hia  people  sboukl 
\>c  carefully  portrayed.  The  progress  of  the  Church 
ncwletl  to  be  represented  as  more  than  grovstti  Inim 
natural  causes,  such  as  the  force  of  civilization  and  edu- 
cation. It  was  necessary  to  show  that  a  high  superin- 
tending Wisdom  is  directing  its  |kath,  oveioomijlg  its 
difficulties,  and  leading  it  through  pcfweotioa  and 
l)I<M>d  to  ultimate  triumph.  Neander  rniil.  red  this  im- 
(Hirtant  scn'ice.  Ho  directed  tbe  vision  of  the  thtsdo- 
gian  to  a  new  tH'lil,  and  became  the  father  of  the  best 
Cbaicb  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century"  (Ui$t,  of 
IMiimalum,  p.  252. 2:>3) .  Neander  no  doubt  sometimes 
went  ton  far  in  hi*  liU  rjility;  and  by  trying  to  do  full 
justice  even  to  heretics  and  sectarians,  he  was  in  danger 
some  times — like  Arnold  and  )lilner,  although  of  course 
in  a  far  lesa  dcsiee— «f  doing  injustice  to  tbe  cliampiiona 
oforthodoxyandtheChvreh.  The  cry  ia  therebrc^  on 

(be  part  esperinlly  of  (  Imn  timen,  who  wtiuld  claim  for 
the  objectivity  of  the  (  htirtli  a  like  import  with  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  (»o«j)cl,  that  then-  is  in  Neander  a  want 
of  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  objective,  realistic  ele- 
ment in  Chnreh  MstoiT.  Nivw  it  ia  true  that  Neander 
is  more  the  historian  of  the  invisible  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  the  hearts  of  its  individual  memlK'rs  than  of  the 
visible  Church  in  its  great  conilii  t  niul  I'lHi.u  I  with  a 
wicked  world.  Yet  one  nceil  but  turn  to  Noandtf'a 
pagea  lor  a  delinealfam  of  eodcsiaatieinD  In  the  Hid- 
die  Agea— tiM  time  when  objectivencss  was  most  rigut' 
ou»  In  the  Church — to  be  convtnceil  that  Neander  well 
iii  lf  r^tixxl  how  to  \  ;ilui  this  (|iiality.  when  it  wa*  the 
natural  furm  uf  the  growth  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
internal  and  roost  personal  were  ccrtaiiUy  of  more  im- 
portance to  bin  than  anything  cbe,  8ajaJnoobi,Nc«i> 
der's  pupil  and  devoted  IMlowfr :  **  When  the  predomi- 
nant Christian  fwwer  was  ohoh  rti  it  with  tin  otjeetive 
formsof  tbeChiuch,a8  intbe  time  uf  Abelanl,  he  regard- 
c«l  their  ■awndwcyea warranted,  withoot  justifying  the 
contemporeiy  auppweAm  of  the  germs  of  truth,  and  tbe 
rcprehauible  meena  whieh  were  employed  in  particular 

case*.  And  is  it  not  confirmed  by  the  oxjiorience  of  all 
ages  that  there  is  no  fault  to  which  the  traditionary 
Church  party  is  more  prone  than  suspicion  of  ex'ery  de- 
viation, and  suppression  of  even  such  dissent  as  is  legiti- 
mate? If  in  modem  tiroes  individuallMS  haa  InereeMd 
to  a  licwildrring  fifirm,  hsi  it  not  been  one  principal 
reason  why  tlie  rights  of  Individuals  to  form  their  own 
views  of  the  gosjx'l  were  not  ncktiowledur.l  n«  tliey  de- 
servetl,  either  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  in  the  later  decen- 
nia  of  the  Reformation — to  aejr  nothing  of  the  tno^t 
flourishing  periral  of  l*rotestant  orthodoxy?  Would 
I>r.  Kurtz  be  willing  to  defend  the  manner  in  whieh 
WicklifTe,  Huss,  snd  John  Anult  were  treated  in  the 
name  of  ortho<ioxy  ;  snd  how.  aeconiing  to  his  notions, 
would  Luther  hsvc  been  justified  in  setting  himself 
against  the  objectivity  of  the  Chuich,  onleai^  with 
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Ncander  and  Luther  liinuelf,  he  bolda  higher  sttU  the 
«bj«ctivity  of  tiM  iimpti  ?  It  wis  oat  Nenida^  with 

to  spt  asi(lo  thp  olijpctivity  of  the  rhurch,  or  to  subordi- 
tinto  ii  til  the  ituliviilual,  liul  to  contract  its  opherc,  in 
order  to  i;ivc  tin-  laiicr  lilxTty  of  action,  an<l  tliat  tlic 
piouB  in(>nilM>n«  of  the  Church  might  testify  of  the  iio9- 
pel  ii{;aiii!>t  the  Cliurch.  But  it  U  not  easy  to  perceive 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  maintenance  of  the  objec- 
tivity of  the  Church,  especially  in  the  department  of 
liistiiricnl  i»ludy,  if  notawonl  U>  tic  sai.l  Iwr  the  other 
factor  of  [Chriiitiailj  life. . . .  \Ve  know  nut  why  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  reproacli  to  Neander  that  he  more  or 
IcM  ooatcaata  wiut  Ixlongs  to  Cbriatiani^  generally, 
with  that  which  merely  fielonRa  to  (he  Church.  Is 
thrrp  an  (■ci'!(->ia«ti'  al  i-oininiiiiiou  whidi  tlarc  maintain 
thai  it.*  sy>ti  in,  laUcn  tis  n  whole,  ia  in  every  particular 
a  pure  ex|ir<\v(ion  of  the  i  ioapel?  Is  it,  tbei«fore,  a  fact 
that  these  two — the  Christian  and  the  cockaiastical— 
are  everywhere  striving  at  a  rMoncilenient  not  yet 
coiiipletcd,  and  therefore  must  l>e  re-^anled  more  or  lens 
in  contrast,  relatively,  and  niToniiiifr  l<>  'he  !<ta;re  of  the 
t  'hiiri-irs  development V"'  (Pn-face  to  l.t  rtnrrs  <m  J><i'j- 

ma  by  Neander,  i,  9, 10).  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that 
Neandei^a  tiwolaey  in  oaay  reapcett  lUlt  atoic  of  the 

proper  standard  of  orthodoxy.  He  did  not  admit  the 
binding  authority  of  the  symbolical  t>ook)ii.  His  views 
on  iii'-pirritinn.  i>n  the  sanctitication  of  the  I^tnl'H  day, 
and  excn  on  ilie  Trinity,  are  Mimewhat  lootte  and  lat- 
itudinarian.  \V\*  iM^it  di»ctple<(  in  thia  rcsf>oct  have 
goiM  beyond  bu  position  and  become  mote  cbnichly. 
Bat  then  it  must  be  eonridered,  l9t,  tliat  he  rose  in  an 
ngc  of  univeml  mti<>nali"'m.  and  was  one  of  tin'  earlies-t 
pioncoD)  of  evangelical  faith  and  thcoloj^y  in  Germany; 
2d,  tliat  this  vei^-  liberalism  and,  if  we  chooee  to  call  it, 
latitiidinarianiaiii,aervcdaaa  bridge  fornMnywlio  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  mcoed  fhim  the  bonds  of 

aoeptici«m;  3<l,  that  thcw  defects  did  not  weakrn  his 
funeral  conviction  of  the  divine  character  of  Christian- 
ity, nor  affect  his  unfeigned,  decp-Tootcd  piety.  Iklany 
of  his  pupils  and  foUowcn  nay  sarpaas  bim  in  ortho- 
doxy,  but  fSnr  can  be  fband  in  any  age  in  whom  doe- 
trine  was  to  the  same  extent  lifi-  niul  |>ower,  in  ■whom 
thcorelic  l  onviciion  had  tiilly  i^astie^l  over  into  desh 
and  hlou'l.  ill  ^^ll'lln  the  love  ot"('hri.»t  and  niiin  fjloweil 
with  so  warm  and  pure  a  dame,  as  in  tlic  truly  great 
and  good  Neander.  Any  defects^  if  Neander^  work  can 
really  be  said  to  have  defects,  cannot  blind  any  one  to 
their  real  excellences  and  immortal  merits.  He  is  em- 
phatically the  e\  !iii;:(  lii  nl  rc;,'(  iUTati'r  nf  lliis  hranoli  of 
(heolo<;y,  aiul  ha.t  made  it  a  running  commcntarA'  on 
Christ's  previous  promise  to  be  with  his  people  to  the 
end  of  the  wodd,  and  even  witb  two  or  thiee  of  bis 
humblest  disetplea  wbeie  they  are  asaeinMed  in  his 
name.  Thii-i  Church  histon.-  l>e<-()mes  to  the  intclli,<;ent 
rcailcr  a  book  of  devotion  as  well  as  ux'ful  and  interest- 
ing information,  or  to  use  Neander's  own  words  in  the 
pivfaoe  to  the  flist  volume  of  bis  luge  worlt, "  a  living 
wi tnesa  fhr  the  divine  power  of  Chri^nity,  a  school  of 
Christian  exfierience,  a  voice  nf  eilification,  instruction, 
and  waniini;,  !Mtundin)i  thriinirh  all  n;;eH  for  all  who  will 
hear."  He  everj-where  follows  the  footsteps  of  the 
Saviour  in  his  march  through  Uie  various  ages  of  the 
Chnrdi,  and  kissea  then  leterently  wberever  he  llnda 
them.  He  traces  them  in  the  writinfra  of  an  Onsen 
and  a  Terinllian,  a  Chrj  sdstom  and  an  Aucrustine.  a  ller- 
linnl  and  a  Thomas  .Vipiinas,  a  l.iiilii  rand  a  .Mi  laiiinti(»n, 
a  Calvin  and  a  Fenelon.  Chri»t  wa.>«  to  hitn  the  divine 
harmony  of  an  the  disconls  of  confessions  ond  sects,  or  as 
lie  liked  to  repeat  after  Pascal. "  Kn  Jeana  Christ  tooKa 
lea  eootnulictiona  aont  accordeea." 

Neander.  it  inii>it  Iw  ooiu'i  iicl,  i<  not  a  model  as  a 
tenter  of  t  hun  h  histor\%    tiis  stvle  is  too  monotonous 


anddiffui'e,  w  ithout  any  {Mctiireaque  altecition  '  t  'i~>ii 
and  shade,  flowing  liiteaiiaiet  aiteam  over  an  uobntiten 
plain.  Yet  did  he  so  enrfa;h  the  department  of  Church 
history  with  nint<-rinl  coiitrihiiiion-i  iraii^cd  hy  ,i  thorough 
maatery,  iudepeudeitt  iuvesligatiun,  oitd  ecmpulouaiy 


cooicientioaa  use  of  the  aoarea%  and  preaentaso  nneb 
manmetlMdleBl  tnatasant  of  tlw  anbjeet  as  lo  gain  Ibr 

himself  the  approval  of  all,  and  he  has  come  to  Ix'  imivtr- 
sally  acknowled^'d  the  father  of  motlem  Cliurcli  l)i>i«iry, 
marking  by  his  efforts  in  iliin  li*  Id  uf  sacred  leaniin};  an 
epoch  as  clearly  as  Flacius  (4.  v.)  did  in  the  16tb, 
Arnold  (q.  v.  >  m  the  I7ih,  or  Mosheim  in  the  IStbctn* 
tury.  ''In  iqute  of  aU  liuilts,"  says  SchaH;  "Keaadcr 
still  remains,  on  the  whole,  beyond  doul>t  the  greatest 
Church  hi«,torinii  tims  far  of  the  I'.'ili  ri  iuurj-.  tireat, 
loo,  esim  ially  in  liiis,  that  he  never  suHlred  hb  nnowrn 
to  obscure  at  all  hia  aensc  of  the  sinfulness  and  weak- 
ness of  eveiy  huaan  work  in  this  world.  With  all  hia 
comprebenaive  knowledge,  he  justly  regarded  hinself 
ns.  atnrini;  ninny  othrrs.  merely  a  forerunner  <if  a  new 
rn  aiivc  e|«H;h  of  e\  i'r-young  Christianity ;  and  towards 
chat  time  he  frladly  ^t^ctchl(l  his  viision.  witll  tbo  pllH 

pbctic  gaze  of  faith  and  hope,  from  anid  the  cmm  and 
conftirionaroandhhn.  *Westand,'aayalie,'oatfaeKne 

between  an  old  and  a  new,  about  to  be  called  into  lifting 
by  the  ever-fn  sli  (  nergy  of  the  (ios]>el.  For  the  fourth 
time  an  rixH-h  in  the  lil'e  of  our  race  is  in  preparation 
by  means  of  Christianity.  Wc,  therefore,  can  fumisb, 
in  every  respect, Ht pimmtr  awwlfar the  period  of  ikn 
new  creation,  when  life  and  science  shall  lie  regenerated, 
aud  the  wonderful  works  of  tJod  proclaimed  with  new 
tonpUCH  of  tin  '  I  1. 1  Inn  Jftu,  Ifit  C<l.  p.  ix  sj.  1"  \  Ilia'. 

AjHtttui.  (  h,  p.  lOd),  A  complete  edition  of  Neatxler's 
writings  has  been  brought  out  in  recent  yean  (Gothn, 
1862-66, 18  vdstSvo) }  and  his  name  will  go  down  t« 
ftttnre  generations  aa  the  philanthropic  founder  of  a 

home  for  little  wanderers  called  the  '•XeaiuUr  Ilaus." 
.\n  American  institution  of  learning,  the  KiK-hcster 
Theological  Seminary,  prides  itself  »m  the  possession 
of  his  library,  iice  Farrell,  JUtmorial  qf  A,  Keaaier 
(liiol)t  Krabbe, v4v9tt«(  Xfander,ein  Beitray  K.dmtm 
KdiiditiUlU:  (Ilamb.  lH.i'2);  KViup,  J)r.  AuffVtf  Sr- 
itwUr,  fill  Juitintf  z.  d.  lAbttulnUie,  in  "Mud.  u.  KriL" 
of  1861 ;  Ziiin  (iHlachtnist  A  uffiitt  yrottdrr't  (Ikrlin, 
1860);  Aeaer  A'ekroloff  d.  JJetHtckm  (1850,  p^  4i6); 
Hagenbacb,  Ntamdn't  Vtriiemt*  nm  <f.  Kirtinft' 
tchichte,  in  the  ".Sttnl.  u.  Krit."  of  1851 ;  IJaur.  d.  KfXh- 
rhtn  d.  Kirchlirh.  (iifcliirhtc;  .Schaff,  lienillrciittiu  of 
.\tiittd(r,  in  "Mercersburg  Ucview."  .Ian.  IKol ;  and  in 
Kirchny  raimi  (1851),  283  aq. ;  and  //m/.  A  pott.  CM.  p, 
96-107;  IJUbora,dlAIIIsrs JTtrrAMi^srA.  in  lAr^n  Mrvtnm 
DartttUungeH,  etc.;  Saintca,  Jtationalum,  p.  'i6»  sq.; 
BSk  Sacra,  April,  1851,  Ml.  vii;  Jan.  18i>0.  p.  77  8f|.; 
Sell  war/,  \-iii.*tf  jMultche  Thtolo^t  (Ltips.  18tVl  i.  ch. 
i;  Kalnii.i,  lli.<t.  (,trm(inJ'rotr*t)in/i*tii,]i.'2'i'2  i?q.:  llurst, 
//ul.  oj'  Ilittioiialuni,[i.'Hd  sq. ;  VamT,Ctxt.  Hitt.  Fne 
Tkoughtf  p.  861  aq.;  Brit.  Qfu  Ret.  Nov.  18o():  OcU 
1868;  Brh.  ami  For.  AV.  Rre.  July,  1868.  p.  04)1  sq.; 
New-KngUmdt  r.  1S»;,');  ('h.  Ittmnnbrnm ,  1>-*".  J,  \<. 
Metfi.  <iu.  U,r.  Ai.ril,  1«1«,  p.  l!l«;  1K17.  p.  \m\  .Jan. 
l«.»l,  p.  14;i.  J«l ;  .Inly.  XKti,  p.  AHh;  .laJ<.  1863,  y.  102; 
1867,  p.  203 ;  April,  1866,  p.  469 ;  North  Brit.  Bev,  Fdk 
1851.  (J.H.W.) 

NeSp'olis  (  N *  rroXic,  JWna  Ci'v,  «•  frequent  name 
in  tineco-homau  tiiiit  >.  like  JCetclvu-ti  with  us;  M'f.  be- 
low), the  plni  c  it:  Ni  rtlnni  (Ireeoe  where  I'aul  at:d  his 
associates  tirst  lauded  iu  Europe  (Acts  xri,  11);  where, 
no  doubt,  be  landed  alio  ea  bis  second  visit  to  Ibeaiania 
(Aiota  sx,  1),  and  whence  certainly  he  embarked  on  his 
last  Journey  throagh  that  province  to  Troas  and  .lerusa- 
lem  (  Acts  xx.  (J  t.  IMiilippi  Immu;:  an  inland  town.  Ni  .n]>- 
olis  was  evidently  the  |Nirt;  and  hence  it  is  accounted 
for  that  Luke  leaves  the  verb  which  describes  the  voy- 
age from  Tioaa  to  KaapoUa  (fi>^pofiiivafup)  to  da- 
aoibe  the  oimtinaanee  of  the  Jonmey  from  Ncapotis  to 

I'hilippi.  Till-  r.i-.tance  from  rhilip[ii  was  ten  miles 
(Sirab.  vii,  o^t);  Appian,  hel,  ('it:  iv,  106;  I'toleiny,  iii, 
13, 0 ;  riiny,iv,  1 1 ).  It  was  probably  the  same  place  with 
Dattm  (Aaroy),  lamooa  for  ita  gold  mines  (Hemd.  is, 
76 ;  comp.  BAckh's  ArBt  Eton.  A  Hktm,  p.  8.  iiti\  The 
town  of  Nrri]M  H-i  wa^  within  the  hoinni-i  of  tin  [.ri'\  ince 
of  Thrace  ^I'iiuy,  .\.JL  iv,  18);  but  ihe  emptrur  Vca- 
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pMun  attached  it  to  Macedonia  (Suetonius,  V>$p,  8); 
and  hence,  wtiUe  PBny  locates  it  in  Thrace,  Piolemy 

(iii.  13)  nn<l  SlralKi  fvii,  :!:'.n)  n^«iu'i>  it  tn  .Macr.l.mia. 
Uurinj;  tlio  •jrtat  t>atile  of  l'Uiii|>|)i  the  thtt  uC  Itrulus 
anil  Ca.<  ii>^  lay  in  the  bay  uf  Neapdis  (Appian,  lieL 
Ctr.  ir,  106),  which  Apptaii  ffUi«-s  was  niix'  mih's  dis- 
tant from  their  camp  at  Philippl.  Nengx  ll  .  i  !u  reforc, 
like  the  present  Ktirallo,  wliii-h  <Kviipt«->  tins  iMoiiimi, 
on  a  hiijh  rwrky  pniinoiifory  juttin;;  <'ut  iiidi  the 
I'K'^eaii.  The  harlior,  a  mile  ami  a  hall'  wide  at  the 
entrance  and  half  a  mile  bruad,  lie*  on  the  west  title. 
The  indifRerent  nadstead  on  the  «aat  ahoald  not  be 
called  a  harlHir.  Syn\lM>lum,  I(>70  feet  hi;:fh,  with  a  tic- 
file  w!r>r!i  Icidt  iiilii  ilic  plain  of  rhili;i|it,  ronieit  down 
iii  :ir  III  the  coa^t  a  liltlc  to  the  we^t  of  the  town.  In 
winter  ibe  aim  (inks  behind  Mount  Atboa  in  the  aoutli- 
west  aa  eaily  as  foar  o'dock  P.H.  The  land  idonf  the 
eastern  shore  is  low,  and  otherwiae  unmarked  by  any 
iMTuliarify.  The  island  of  Thasos  bear.^  a  liltlc  to  the 
S.i;.,  twi  lv  e  or  liflccn  tnilf-i  distant.  I'lano-inx-.s  just 
lieyond  the  wall-t,  nut  Icsit  than  four  or  five  hundred 
yean  old,  cast  their  ahadow  over  the  road  which  Paul 
followed  on  his  wajr  to  PhilippL  The  shore  of  the 
niiidaiid  in  Chia  pwt  is  low,  but  the  mountains  rise  to 
m  Oonaiderable  height  behind.  To  the  we»t  of  the  chan- 
nd,  which  separates  it  from  Tbasoe,  the  coast  recedes 
and  forms  a  bay,  within  whidi,«n  a  pnmontury  with 
•  port  at  each  nde,  the  town  was  situated  (Conybeare 
and  Howaon,  and  Ep.  of  St.  Puul,  i.  SOK). '  Fn>m 
the  time  that  I'aul  vi'^ltcd  thi.-*  place  Chri.slianity  lixs 
to  a  (peater  or  U-sa  extent,  exi»t«Hi  in  iu  In  the  (>th 
and  7th  centuries  it  was  a  bishop's  nee,  but  it  is  now 
RpKMnted  by  a  small  seaport  (Leake,  Sortkam  Grtur, 
ili,  180).  It  haa  a  population  of  llvo  or  aix  thooaand, 
nine  tenths  of  whom  are  Mtwulmans,  and  the  rest 
Greeks.  For  fuller  or  supplementary  informal i-m. 
Smith,  IHrl.  iif  (liiKj.  ii,  411;  comjK  I'ltiLifri. 

The  following  arguments  on  the  identity  of  the  place 
an  taken  ftooi  Snithli /Ne<.  i{^lte  AiiMi^  a.T.: 

Consfo^ry  {Voyage  dans  la  Maeidoint)  and  THfel  (/V  Via 
UtUtnri  tUmianontiH  t^rntatia,elc)  oiaiuulii,  agalust  the 
eommon  opinion,  that  Lake'^s  Meapolia  waa  not  at  Kavnl- 
1«,  the  lohaMled  town  of  that  uamo.  bat  at  a  deserted 
karbor  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  west,  known  n»  J5tAi, 
orOfd  Knvalla.  Moxt  ofthoM  who  contend  for  the  other 
Identitlcati'in  n«>'ume  the  (loUit  withont  mach  di(«cni»«ion, 
nnd  the  (nibjei-t  deni.iml-  f  sill  the  attention  of  the  Biblicil 
geot'r^iphtT.  It  may  be  wel  1,  therrf.ire,  to  niciition  with 
some  fiihiesH  the  reasons  which  ^u|)[)<>rt  the  cl;iini  of  Kn- 
valla to  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Nenpxiiii,  in  oppo*!- 
tlon  to  tb«we  which  are  urged  In  fiivor  of  the  other  harbur. 

First,  the  Roman  and  Greek  mins  at  Kavallit  pnnc 
that  a  port  existed  there  In  ancient  times.  Neap^ilii^, 
w  herever  it  was,  formed  the  point  of  eontaet  between 
Niirtiicrn  Greece  and  A(>ia  Minor  at  a  period  of  prenl 
CiininuTcinl  nctivily,  nnd  would  be  expected  to  have  left 
vcsti;:e»  rif  it.i  former  imnorinnre.  The  antiqnillc'*  f  >und 
still  lit  Kavulla  fulfll  enlirely  Hint  i>r(-"nni|itiMn.  Otic  uf 
the'«e  is  a  ma!«!«lv«  iKiucrluct,  which  brin'/-*  water  Mito  the 
town  from  a  dicliince  of  ten  or  twchc  niili".  imrih  of  Kn- 
valla, alone  the  slojies  of  Hrmbolum.  It  in  liullt  on  two 
tters  ofaraioiva  hnndred  Ctet  long  and  olffhiy  feet  hicb, 
and  Is  carried  over  tbo  narmw  valley  betwoan  the  pmm- 
ontor.v  nnd  the  mainland.  The  upper  part  of  the  work  Is 
modern,  hut  the  sabstraetlons  are  evidently  Roman,  as  Is 
seen  fmm  the  composite  clinracier  of  Ihe  mntcrinl,  the  ce- 
liiii-r,  iiid  the  style  of  itii-  tim^onrv.  Jn^t  out  of  the  wei^t-  ; 
erii  grille  are  two  nmrlilc  h.iiicii|ifinffl,  niied  ns  wnterinR- 
truinrliji,  with  Ijitni  in'criiitiiii:*,  of  the  ajre  of  the  emperor  ' 
Claitilitis.  Cohinnii  witt>  chapk'ts  of  e!ei:rtiit  Iniiic  work-  ] 
manship,  blocks  of  marble,  frsKments  uf  hewn  i-ioiu-.  cvj- 
dently  antique,  are  numerous  Doth  in  the  town  nnd  the  I 
suburbs.  Ou  somo  of  thooo  ai«  Inscriptions,  nioitly  in 
Latin,  hut  one  at  least  in  Greek.  In  dli;;;lnsf  for  the  fnan- 
datloii  of  new  honses  the  walls  of  ancient  onrs  are  ofien  ' 
brought  to  lluht,  nnd  sometimes  tnhleti*  with  i-ciilptured  I 
fljrures,  which  wonld  Iw  deemed  cnrions  at  A'heii^  orCor-  ' 
Inth.  For  fuller  di-tnlln.  pee  ItiUinth^'-a  .vj<ti;.  upt.  1S4J0. 
On  the  contrary,  no  ruioK  have  heen  founfl  nt  Kski  Ki<valta. 
or  Palenpoli,  mk  it  in  ii!«o  called,  whirli  c.ui  lie  ;iriii;nunced 
nnmlHlaknbly  ancient.  No  remains  of  w:ill»,  no  ini«rrip. 
tloDs,  and  no  indications  of  any  thoronghfiire  leading 
thence  to  Pbiltppi,  are  reported  to  exist  there.  Cuu«r' 
niry,  it  is  tme,  s|)enks  of  certain  mlns  at  the  place  which 
bo  deems  worthy  of  notice ;  but,  occnrdint;  to  Ibe  testi- 
mony of  other*,  the-e  ruins  are  alfogi-ther  Ineonsldernhle, 
nnd,  which  Is  still  more  decisive,  are  m<Klem  in  their  char- 
■  acter.  Qonalniry  bimself,  in  bet,  corroboratea  this,  when 


he  says  that  on  the  Isthmns  which  binds  the  peninsula  to 
the  mainland,  "on  tronve  les  mines  de  rancienue  N^;i]h>. 
lis  cm  celled  d'nn  chateau  recont-iniit  dnno  le  m'tyeti  age." 
It  apjH'arn  that  a  nieilisevnl  or  Veiu-.liiii  fortre.«,«  exl^led 
j  there;  but,  as  far      i^  yet  a^c^•^t:lill^^l,  nothiiijj  el^e  h«* 
1  been  discovered  wliii  li  point-  to  an  earlier  period,  t'ol- 
{  uuel  Leake  did  uut  visit  eillier  tlii«  Kiivalla  or  the  other, 
and  bla  asaortloa  that  there  .-ire  "the  rnins  of  a  Oraok 
i  city"  there  (which  be  supposes,  however,  to  have  boon 
Gslepns,  and  not  Neapulfn)  appeiura  to  re'it  on  Const- 
m^ry  s  htatement.   Bnt,  as  luvomni;  this  claim  of  KskI 
Kavalla  in  still  ;,'rea!er  doiibr,  It  may  he  ai!ib-J  thiit  the 
sttnation  of  (ialep-.ti-*  il?elf  in  (jntte  uncer!ii!:i.    l)r.  Ar- 
i  uold  (noli-  on  'I'liiii  yd.  iv,  JoJ)  places  it  Dear  the  moulh 
I  of  the  Miytn.m,  .m  l  hence  much  farther  we-i  tli.ui  I^Mke 
.  supposes.    Actoid.niJ  to  Cou-im  ry,  (ialt-prus  l>  to  l>e 
I  sought  at  Kavalla. 

'    Secondly,  the  advantases  of  the  position  render  Kaval- 
la the  prooid)la alMofNMpolis.  It  Is  the  Arstcooveuiaat 
liarbor  south  of  thoHellespnDLon  comlnx  fron  the  eaat. 
I  Thasos  serves  as  a  natural  laodaurk.  TaAel  says,  Indeed, 
that  Kavalla  h.ks  no  port,  or  one  next  to  none;  ont  ibnt 
is  Incorrect.   The  fact  that  the  place  is  now  the  seat  of 
]  an  active  coniiueii  e  proves  the  cmitrarv.    It  lien  open 
i  somewhat  to  the  smiih  and  soulh-we*t,  (mt  b«  otlierwifc 
well  sheltered.  Tliere  i"  iioduneei  in  ;;<>iii!.'  into  the  har- 
bor.   Kveu  a  rm  k  wtiich  lies  oflT  the  point  of  the  town 
I  has  twelve  fathom.*  alongside  of  iu  The  bottom  afforda 
I  good  anchurii|,'e ;  and  althoogb  Ihe  bay  may  not  be  SO 
large  as  that  of  E»ki  Kavalla,  it  is  ample  fur  the 


mMation  of  any  number  of  vessels  which  the  course  off 
trade  or  travel  between  .\sia  Minor  and  Northern  Grecoe 
would  be  likely  to  bring  to^-ether  there  at  any  one  time. 

Tliirrily,  the  facility  uf  interconriie  between  this  |)ort 
and  I'hiiippi  sh-nN.-  that  Kavalla  and  Ncajiolis  niu»l  he 
the  same.  The  di-tance  i«  ten  niili-?',  niii!  hence  not  i;real- 
er  than  forintii  «  from  t'eiutireie  and  O^tla  from  Knme. 
Both  places  are  in  sight  aloucc  from  the  touufSyroholnm. 
Till'  (flsianoe  between  Fhillpiii  and  Eeki  Kavalla  must  be 
nearly  twiee  OS  !>reat.  Katnre  Itself  hae  opened  a  pnsi*a;;e 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other.  The  noontalns  which 
gaard  the  plain  of  Phtlippl  on  the  coast-side  fall  a|Ntrt 
Just  behind  KavaKa,  and  render  I  lie  Oonstroction  «if  a 
road  there  entirely  e.i-'y.  No  pach  detlle  exifts  at  any 
nthf»r  jwiint  ill  ttii«  line  of  firmidn1>!e  hills.  It  is  ini- 
|ii>s«ili'e  to  view  the  cmitli.'iii'atioii  of  the  country  from  the 
i>ea  and  not  feel  at  oDce  tbat  the  only  natural  place  for 
cr<<N«in;;  into  t  he  Interior  la  thio  broak-down  In  tno  Ticta- 
itv  of  Kavulla. 

Poartkljr,  the  aotkaa  of  the  andcnt  writers  lead  n»  to 
adont  the  same  view.  Thna  IMo  Caseins  says  (If M.  Ann. 
slril.  n&)  that  Neapolls  was  oppoelte  Thasos  (jutr  umr^- 
fiaf  <  .rov),  and  that  is  the  sitimtlon  of  Kavalla.  It  would 
lie  111  1  h  less  correct,  If  correct  at  nil,  to  nay  that  Ihe  other 
Kuvn  .a  was  no  sitiinicd,  since  no  part  of  the  i-land  ex- 
lends  ito  far  to  tlie  west.  Appian  raysi  {Hrll.  I'ir.  iv,  JlHi) 
tliat  the  camp  of  the  Hepublicans  near  the  (iani.'a-',  the 
river  (totq^jm)  at  Phiiippi,  was  nine  Komaii  miles  from 
their  triremes  at  NoajM)iiH  (it  was  ronnidcrably  farther  to 
the  other  place),  and  that  Thasos  was  twelve  Roman 
miles  from  their  naval  station  (so  we  should  understand 
the  text) ;  the  latter  db'tance  appropriate  a^ain  to  Ka« 
valla,  hut  not  to  the  harbor  farther  west. 

Finnliy.  tlie  ancient  Itineraries  onpport  entirely  the 
idenlltlcation  in  question.  Botb  the  .\nioniiin  and  the 
.Jeni'aleni  Illncrarie"!  fhow  that  the  K.'Mntlaii  W.iv  p.iBfed 
th;oii_rli  I'billppi.  Thc'v  mention  I'liillppi  and  Ne  ipollg 
I1H  i  i  x;  to  each  other  in  the  order  of  ►ucce-<fion  ;  ami 
ciiK-e  liie  line  of  travel  which  these  Itiuerarie«  sketch 
was  the  one  which  led  from  ibe  west  to  Byxantium,  or 
Constantinople.  It  i*  reasonable  to  suppose  tiiat  the  road, 
after  leaving  PhlilppI,  would  pursue  the  most  convenient 
and  direct  enurxe  to  tbo  east  which  the  nature  of  tha 
country  allow-.  If  the  road,  therefore.  wa«  oiin-triieted 
on  this  ol)vioa.i  ininciple,  it  would  fdlow  the  Irai  k  off 
the  pre«eiii  Turkish  road,  and  the  vfs.^  ^t  i'l  in.  lOMfc- 
oncntly,  would  V)e  Neapidli',  or  Kiiv  iK  i,  on  th.-  cori-t,  al 
the  lerminatiou  of  the  only  natural  lii  lile  arr  ii'--  tt.e  in- 
ter\-enin;;  mountains.  The  dlstiim  e,  .i-  has  In-eu  said,  la 
about  ten  miles.  The  Jerusalem  Itiucrarv  Kives  the  dls- 
tanee  between  Fhlllppl  aa  ton  Boman  mlleivand  tho  Aa- 
tonlne  Itinerary  as  twelve  relies.  The  difference  In  the 
latter  case  Is  animpnrtant,  and  nof  i-'.  -iter  th  n  in  "ome 
other  Instances  where  the  plaf  -  m  iiie  lu  ■  liiiKmlea 
nre  unqnestlonably  the  same.  It  i-m-:  he  «ove:;d  miles 
r.iriher  thanlhls  from  Phiiippi  toOIrl  KavaJi.  and  lience 
the  Neapolls  of  the  Itiiiprane'  conld  not  be  ni  I  hid  point. 
Tho  tlieory  of  Tafel  is  that  .Akonti*ma,or  Ilerk"iiir.>ma 
(the  same  place,  without  doubt),  which  the  Itiin'raries 
mention  next  to  Neat>olis,  was  at  the  present  Kavalla, 
nnd  Neap<ilis  at  Leiiter,  or  Eskl  Kavalla.  This  theory.  It 
is  true,  nrrances  the  pIsces  In  the  order  of  the  Itlnerarloat 
but,  an  l^ake  objects,  there  woald  be  a  needless  detonr 
of  nearly  twenty  miles,  nnd  that  thronch  a  region  much 
more  ditncuU  than  the  direct  way.  The  more  neerediled 
view  is  ttiat  Akontisnia  wa<  beyond  Knvalla,  fa,  tlier  cast. 

The  name  Nk.mnii.ih  likewise  occurs  a.-*  tiial  of  two 
citif  s  in  ralcstiui'. 

a.  In  the  fonn  A'aUw,  it  has  survived  as  the  aaoM 
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given  during  the  Roman  age  to  the  ancient  city  of  forced  to  wamlcr  more  into  tlic  wjuili  ami  east  m  as  to 
ahechem.  The  change  appeal*  to  have  taken  place  secure  pasture ;  and  they  were-  brought  iiitu  amnct  tioa 
during  the  Kign  of  VeapiaiAii,  as  upon  the  ooina  of  that  |  with  thdr  brethren  the  cbUdren  oC  Kedar,  with  whgm 
reign  we  first  And  the  imcription,  "  Fbria  Xeapolis,"  '  Isaiah  aaaueiatet  them  (1x,  7).  It  i*  loiiMwhat  tenaik- 
tlK-  former  title  taken  from  FlaviiH  V(>s[m^iaii  (l"i-kh<  l.  al  io  that  this  relcbratt'il  Arab  trilx-  is  so  seUlnm  nicn- 
Uoclr.  \u minor,  iii,  433).  Jowphus  generally  calU  thi-  liuiittl  in  the  liible.  Three  tiroes  the  name  t<ccur*  in 
city  Sichetn ;  but  he  han  Ni'a|»>li»  in  U'ar,  iv,  8, 1 ;  ami  [  (icncsia,  once  in  the  gcacalogics  uf  Chronickt  (i,  29), 
the  worda  of  Epiphanitis  afl'urd  sufficient  proof  of  the  :  aiid  once  in  laaiah;  after  bia  age  we  hear  no  omr  of 
identity  of  l^ebeni  and  Meapolis,  'Ev  Sm'^foir.  tovt  |  them  in  Scriptmv.  ReeBm^KuMOi. 
livnVt  *»'  "{/  NtnTToXn  {.Idr.  If<rr.  iii,  H*')');  ^<>^•  After  the  cU>«?  of  the  O.-T.  canon,  \)oth  Jewish  ami 
Rdand. /W<r^^  ]>.  1<J<>41.  For  a  description  ami  lii.>tory  heathen  writers  fretpiently  mention  an  Arabian  trilje 
of  this  city,  see  SiiKCiiKM.  called  Xubatiri,  at .  Siilxithaam  (  No,i?araio(),  as  the 

b,  Neapulia  waa  also  the  uatne  of  an  ancient  cpiaco-  |  most  intluential  and  numerous  of  ail  the  tribes  of  that 
pd  dty  of  Anriila,  wheat  hUbopa  were  preacnt  at  the  country.  Joaephna  aayi  regarding  llw  deacendants  of 
comu  ils  of  Cholcedon  and  Oonatantinopie.  Vattet  dta»  hhmael, "  These  inhabited  all  the  oountiy  ton  the  Eu- 
covered  an  in.MTi|ition  at  the  mined  town  of  Svltim,  at  phrates  to  the  Hed  .Sea,  and  called  it  AVrlalfm''  (Na/}a- 
the  western  bxtc  of  .leln'!  Haiiran,  near  the  aiu  icnl    rrji-ii:  Anf.i,  He  regards  the  Kabato^i  a-*  de- 

Kenath,  which  shows  that  Sukim  i«  the  episcopal  At-  sccodants  of  Nebaiotb.  Jerome  atlirms  that  Xel>aioth 
(//n>/m  ( I'orterV  Damtucut,  ii,  85;  Bdaod,  Pabut,  p.  j  gare  hia  name  to  all  the  regioi)  fnnn  iJic  Kuphratcs  to 

the  Red  Sea(Coani.iB(i«a,]txv,  IS).  Arabic  viiteis 
mention  the  tribe  of  A'dAof  In  Babykmtan  Irak ;  bat  the 
name  is  written  XnUith  (D'llerbclot,  />iA.  Ortmt.  s.  v. 


217 ;  S.  I'aulo,  6Vo</r.  Sac.  p.  2W) 

Neari'ah  (UeU  A'edryak',  nj"i;j,  aerruiU  o/ Jtko- 
vah ;  Sept.  TfmuKa,  r.  r.  Haapia  and  Viapia ;  Vulg. 

y(uiri<t!i\,  (hi  nanir  of  twn  men. 

X.  The  second  natnul  i  it  the  four  iiuns  of  Ishi,  captains 
of  the  600  Simeoniii'.H  ^vbo  in  the  reign  of  Hezcklah  | 
Alvn  tlie  Amalekitea  from  Mount  Sctr,  and  settled  there  j 
(lChRHi.ir,41^).   li.Cdr.7l5w  j 

2.  Th<»  fonrth  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah; 
father  of  I'.rKX'nai.  llezckiah.  ami  Azrikam.  a  descend- 
ant of  David  (1  Chron.  iii,  ii.  ti).  RC.  cir.  ;t:.<t.  lie 
la  apparently  identical  with  Nagoe  (q.  r.)  in  the  gcno 
■logjr  (q.  V.)  of  Chiiat  (Lake  Hi,  tt). 

Ne^bal  (HeU  Aiffcif',  •'a'':,/n«i//«/;  text  ^13, 
Snhaij' ;  Sept.  Ntt>/3af  v.  r.  Dwroi;  Vnlg.  AVifii),  one 
of  the  chief  of  the  people  who  scaled  the  covenant  with 
Nchenuah  (Neb.  X,  aadivMO. 


Nebai'oth  (Ilcb.  XtUiyotJ/,  r".^:J,  Gen.  xxviii, ;  the  eastern  Syrians^  to  the  Syro-CbaMaana,  etc  1 

9:  XXXV,.  3;  1  (  hron.  1,  29;  ebewberc  defectively  ,  j,,^  ;j,^^;,.^bath«iia  (^<abat).  .  T^Nlnii 

P''23,  hrifjlits;  S  pt,  "Sa^aiid,  but  in  Gen.  xxv,  18  were  the  kinps  of  the  8vri.ms  whom  the  Arabs  call  Nsha- 
...         ...  n        V-    J        •    r  »  „:  -!  th«in». ...  The  Chalcwans  are  the  iisme  a*  the  Syrians, 

V.  r,  Safiatuii ;  m  xxvm.  9  v.  r.  No.Jmu^  :  in  Isa.  xi.  t   ,„|,crwUo  called  NaUat  (KUAl  et-Tfxbih).  The  Nnbaihie- 


Nabat;  I'ocockii  .S/wr.  Hut.  Arab.  p.  •«»,  2G«).  Tb€ 
ipK<«tion  of  their  identity  is  thus  diaciimed  bgr  E.  & 

l\>ole  in  Smith's  IHd.  of  the  tiiUt,  s.  v.: 

From  the  work*"  of  Arib  nnthors  M.  Qtiutrrni- re  OU- 
wiirf  Kur  1-k  .V((?«i^r<-»w,  I'nrif,  ISjsS,  reprinted  from  the 
.VniirrrtH  Jiiunt.  AKiat.  .iMn.-Mnrch,  ISof.)  urovni  ihe  cx- 
i-Iftm'  of  B  iiMliou  nilliMl  .Saint  or  Siib.l,  pi.  Hubert  (Sifulh 
and  A'litnOn),  reputed  to  Ue  of  ancient  origin,  of  whum 
rcfttteret)  rerananu  existed  in  Arab  time*,  after  the  era 
of  the  Flight.  The  Nabat,  In  the  dajra  of  ibeir  early  proe- 
|ieritf ,  inhabiteil  the  conntrr  chiefly  between  the  kuphra- 
les  and  the  Tigris  Beln  eu-S'ahreln  imd  EMmk  (the  Mea- 
opotanifa  and  C'haldiea  of  the  r1fiF«l(>>.  Tlint  this  was 
their  chief  peal  and  that  they  were  Aramaean*,  or,  nicirc 
accnraiely,  Syro-Ch«Ulirani',  MH-in-',  In  the  prepeut  mite 
of  the  inquiry  (for  U  will  pie-ohtly  bo  M*en  that,  by  the 
publication  of  Oriental  text*,  our  knowledge  may  he  very 
greatlv  enlnrjredi.  to  he  a  »nfe  concluxlun.  The  Arsbs 
Imieely  apply  the  name  i^abat  ui  the  Syrians,  or  especially 
■    -     —  Tima 

■re 

Nimrods 


V.  r.  Navaraioi ;  Vulg.  Nabajothi  A.  V.  "  Nebaioth"  in 
1  Cbrao.  f,  S9;  ba.  be,  7 ;  daewhere  "Ncb^th"),  the 

name  of  a  tnati  nml  of  a  people  after  him. 

1.  The  lirst-bom  son  oflshmacl  ((ien.  xxv,  13;  1 


aUB  .  .  .  founded  the  city  of  Babylon.  .  .  .  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Nineveh  wm'  pnrt  uf  ihuhe  \\lii>tn       cnll  N  ilit 
or  Syrinn*.  who  form  oul-  on! ion  and  »peak  one  hiiii.''iage; 
ibntoftheNubit  differs  only  in  a  *tnnli  number  of  tetter*: 
bni  the  foundation  of  the  lancnage  is  idenlicar  {KilM 
^  .      ..      .  ...     M»r(i  td'Dhakab).  These  and  many  other  frapmcntsnr 

Chnn.i,t9),andtlie  piinoeor«l«»(St'^r3,  rendered  by  |M«Mgfla  sufflciently  prove  the  eiisienre  of  a  great  An- 
Jeratnc  pi'.Xaovoc)  "f  <"'<•  t>vihe'  Wima(  liti.-,h  I  «>«o«>'«^  called  Nnbal, celebrated  amon-  the  Arabs 

trilNia,  which,  as  well  as  the  territory  they  occuf)ie<l, 
continued  to  boar  his  name  in  afier-times  ((ten.  xx.xv, 
16;  eomp.ch.xrii,20).  UkCcir.2000.  OueofEaan's 
wirea,  Mahabth,  otiierwifle  called  Baahemath,  ia  ex- 

pres«lv  designated  as  "the  sister  of  Nebaioth"  (Hen.   wi^cii  iiuft>rttiiintVlv''waa  all  he  eonldjaiii  aecasa  lObln* 

'  loflVel   '  * 


 1  people  called  Nnbal,  celebrated  amon;; 

finr  their  kuowledee  of  ngricnlinre,  nnd  of  niii;:ic,  ntlroti- 
omy,  medicine,  and  solrnce  ("o  called)  ireiiemlly.  But  we 
hsve  strcinucr  ex idrm-e  to  this  cflVci.  t^nairenKre  intro- 
(Inced  to  the  iioiice  of  the  learned  worlil  the  mojt  lmpor» 
lant  rclii-  of  that  people's  liiernlure,  a  treatise  on  Nnbat 
agriculture.   A  study  of  an  Imperfect  copy  of  that  work. 


xxviii,  t» ;  xxxvi,  3) ;  and  bv  a  singular  ooiucidence  tlie  dnccd  him  to  dale  it  aboot  the  time 

'         •        »  jl^Q^       ^    j^l  chwnlwin,  professor  of  Oriental  bUH 


land  of  Esau,  or  Edom,  was  ultimately  |Mi.s.M>sse<l  by  the 
poaterity  of  Kcbaioth.  See  below.  6ee  Nkbajotu. 

2.  A  tribe  of  lahmadilca,  deaeendanta  of  the  shore, 
who,  in  coanBon  with  the  other  Ishmaelitcs,  firet  settled 
in  the  wililemem  **  l»efore"*  (i.  c.  to  the  eaxt  ofl  the  other 
descendants  of  .\brabain ;  i.e.  in  tlu'  gr<  ai  iIimtI  l\ini,' 
to  the  east  and  souili-i'ast  of  I'ak^tinc  (^(uii.  xxv,  18 ; 
xxi, 'Jl;  xvi,  12;  and  see  Ait.\niA).  In  tien.  xxv,  16 
the  English  Veraion  speaks  of  the  lahmaelitish  "  towns 
and  rantlea,"  but  the  former  weed  in  tlie  original  sig- 
nities  "a  movable  \  illa^:f  of  tents"  (the  kordf  of  tin' 
Tartant),  ami  the  latter  seems  to  denote  folds  for  cattli 
and  sheep,  llwth  expressions  thus  point  to  a  n>>niadlc 
life,  which  the  trilie  of  Kebaioth  aeem  to  hare  fuUvwed 
for  ages  aflefwarda,  tnasmnch  aa  in  the  daya  of  Irniah 
the  "rainri  uf  Xcbaioth"  arc  nioiiti'iDod  Ix,  7)  ns 

gifts  «  hicli  the  Iteilouin,  or  "  Men  of  the  Desert,"  would 
consecrate  to  the  service  <if  .J(  ho\  ah.  The  territory'  at 
fliit  occupied  by  Nebaioth  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
aonth-eaat  of  Plaleatlne,  inandaroiHidtbaauNariaimof 
Edom.    There  I^u  met  and  became  allied  with  them. 


mngce  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  shown  hinwelf  illed 

for  the  Inqnirr  by  his  treatise  iiu  the  Snblans  and  their 
religion  (uit  habter  «nd  t/<*  iSahirmtui',  has  *inec  made 
that  book  n  cutijerl  of  htiecini  study  ;  aud  in  hi»  Jinnnin* 
o/ aiirii'i't  Ilitt'f  l'  iiuui  lAterattire  tn  Arabic  TriinstdttnnM 
i'Cfbfr  f/i>  (  rlrrrt'lr  iler  AU-linbi/louijtchrn  I.itfralur  in 
Aralii'rhrii  l  ibrrhflrunqru,  St  Petersburg,  1M8),  he  has 
publislicil  the  rei*ulu  of  his  inquiry.  TliOi^o  results,  while 
thev  establish  ail  thai  JLOOMMBttoe  had  advanced  re- 
specting the  aadatetiea  of  tfie  Nahat,  go  far  beyund  him 
both  ia  the  antiqalty  and  the  Importance  which  M.  Chowl- 
son  elalma  Ibr  ttiat  people.  Ewald,  however,  In  1897.  slated 
come  irrnve  cansei*  for  doubtln;,'  thi-  antiquity,  ana  ajrain 
III  1N"\9  (ln)th  iiaperr"  appfart  il  in  the  (^ttinrK'ehe  Gtlehrit 
Aiuriijfi))  re|>cated  moilerutely  but  deciiiedlv  his  misglv- 
iuir-.  .M.  Itenan  followed  on  the  same  eiife  (JtAirn,  n't 
l  lHHliiut,  April-May,  186fi>;  and  more  recently  M.  de  Ont- 
schmid  (ZfUthrt/t  d.  drutaeh.  morgenl/iml.  Gettltteka/U 
XV,  1-10(1)  has  attacked  the  whole  theory  iu  a  lenetby  e»> 
say.  We  recapiinlate,  as  shortly  aa  poaMble,  tiM  boanaiia 
of  this  remarkable  inquiry,  asBuraa  they  relate  to  the  saV 
Ject  of  the  article. 

The  remains  of  the  llleralnre  of  the  Nabnt  consUt  of 
four  work*,  one  of  them  a  flragment:  thf  ••  Botik  of  N«- 
hat  Aizrlc  iiliure"'  (already  nienlionedi.  Uif  "Ij<H>k  of  Poi- 
sons," the  "Hook  of  TeiikeU'.iiha  the  HaliTlonInn,"  and 
the  "Book  of  I  he  Seci<'t"«  I'f  il,<'  Sun  and  Motui"  (Chui  " 


As  their  numbers  and  their  flocks  increased,  the}-  were  \  aom,  L'ebermUe,  p.  u>,        They  purport  to  have  been 
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trnns'lnte<l,  in  tho  rear  904,  bv  AI)iVB«kr  Ahnind  Ibn-Al'. 
the  Clirililiean  <;f  l\i.-!<iii,  or  kei»l,  better  known  i\»  lUu- 
Wuhshujeh.  Tin-  "  himk  of  Niibiil  A;^riciil(nif "  wii«,  »c- 
Coriliiii;  to  the  Ar;i!i  lr:iii^l.itijr,  roniiiu  in  I'cl  1)y  Da^'hritli, 
cuiitiiiued  bjr  YHul>iii>hndh,  and  coniplvird  by  Kuihuiiii. 
ChwolMD.  dUregardiiii;  ibo  dates  M»i|{n«d  to  Uie«e  no-  I 
thors  hj  the  traiirlntur,  thiuks  itiut  the  emilest  lived  Moie 
S500  JW»  &C.,  the  wcuDd  Minie  8uu  or  4U0  years  Uurr, 
•Dd  Knttianf,  to  wb<iin  he  nirnbea  the  chief  aathorchlp 
(Ibn>\Vabi)lljreh  fny«  he  wa>>  little  mure  thnii  eiliior),  nl 
Tbeearlieetnuderttie  sixth  Idtig  nfu  Cjiiiiuiiiiii»h  dyna>tr 
meutloiied  In  the  boulc,  whicli  rlviuiftfy  (  bwnN.ni  H-i-li 
Btliit>rii— innlcex  the  Mtiie  nn  tlii!  tlfili  ['-r  Ar.ibi.iii  ilvmi!'- 
Iv  of  Berosus  ^t'hwolKon,  l',-berrr»tr,  |>.  .%>,  eu.  :  ISllll^t•ll, 
Bgypt,  iii,  i'Sl,  etc.:  t'  "rv,  Aiiri<iit  h  rivTmruti,  4il  i-il.  p. 
M),  or  of  the  laih  <-ciunry  li.C.  It  will  ihtis  bt-  roen  tliut 
be  rejects  moat  of  M.  GtaMtftnAra'la  mMna  Aw  ptaeinf 
(h«  work  In  the  Unw  of  NebocttAdneiMr.  It  la  remarka- 
ble that  that  great  king  i«  nnt  meitiioned,  nttd  the  nnthitr 
or  anthora  were,  it  it  nrL'ned  by  ChwolMut,  l^riiuriiiit  u<i| 
only  of  the  existence  of  <'hrii«iliiiiity,  I'tit  of  the  klni^dom 
and  frtlth  of  Israel.  While  ihwe 'nnd  other  reiiiHnti>,  If 
^'ranted,  ctrpn^'thcii  M.  t'h«ol*<>u'ii  f.-iJ'e  for  the  untifjuliy 
of  Ihi-  work,  on  lh<-  mluT  liiind  it  1*  ur;^eil  Ihilt  v\e\\  iw^- 
lectin^  the  diQIriiliie^  iitlending  nu  Aral>'i«  triin»latiu<^  t>o 
ancitMii  n  writlui;  \mh\  we  rcjert  nlto;;eilier  the  i'ti|i|ioi.i- 
tion  that  U  was  niodentlxMl,  as  being  wlihuat  a  parallel, 
at  kNWt  la  AraMe  llMiaiiHvJt  aad  caaeadlBf  ikM  ka  was 
of  CbttMima  or  WalMt  race— w«  eeeonoier  Ibmildabla  In- 
trinsic (llfflr!ilil«'".  The  book  coninins  mention  of  per- 
i<ni:ii;<-'«  bf  iirint'  a-ime!"  clo»elr  rei^ntbllng  thomc  of  Adam. 
Ki'ih.  Fii(»»*h,  Nojih,  Shorn,  fJinirofl,  mikI  Abnilumi:  and 
M.  (  ln\  >l»on  hiiniK.-lf  fiirced  to  coiiiV.-*"  tbnt  liu-  ;i!irnr- 
nlai>  relaU'il  of  iheni  are  in  »4)nu'  n'-jn'ci-  ^i'nihir  to  thokt^ 
recoriteil  i.C  ttic  ItiUliciil        r::r <  ii-.     If  iiifllMi!ty 

Rrove.-*  m^tiirniouiititble,  it  fliowf  that  ibeuutlior  liorrowi'il 
'nin  the  Bible,  or  from  liitc  Je\vi>,  and  destroys  ihi'  i-l  iim 
of  au  extreme  autiqoity.  Oih«r  aiiimrent  evldciire!!  of 
Uw  as  DM  kind  ara  not  wanting,  snch  Is  the  mention 
nrBrmisa  (nenaca),  Agatbadiman  {Agatbodamon),  Tarn- 
muz  (AdonixS  and  YAnau  (loulans).  It  Is  even  a  qnes- 
tion  whcUi*  r  tlie  work  ahotild  nnt  be  dated  cevernl  centu- 
ries after  the  commencement  of  onr  a?n.  Anachronisms, 
It  is  ni^serted,  nboiind— ^rei>i;r,>iiliic:il,  liiiiriii";ic  (the  um; 
oflrtte  word:*  and  iihr«tM»-;i,  hi^tonl-;ll,  .'tnd  re'«i):lon!i  (•uch 
0"  Ilic  triiii'ti  of  llfllcui-tii,  a"  pliown  in  the  nienilon  of 
Hermc*.  etc.,  and  liiflucnceR  to  be  a«crilwd  to  Neopinto 
nisni).  The  whole  style  is  paid  to  be  nxNicni,  wanting 
the  rujrjred  vljfor  of  antiquity  uhln,  however,  is  a  dedicate 
Issne,  to  he  tried  oidy  by  the  ri|>e«t  echolarxhip).  And 
white  C'hwolnon  datei  the  olde«t  part  of  the  "  Hook  of 
Aijricnitiire"  B.C. 'iWW,  and  the  "Hook  of  TenkcUfha"  In 
tbK  Ift  century  A. I),  at  the  latest  13(5),  Kiiinii  a»«erts 
that  the  two  arc  sn  similar  as  to  preclnde  the  mitlon  of 
their  I'eiii;;  separated  by  any  fiaat  iBianral  af  tiBM  (Jiwi-- 
nat  dt  I'liuitifur). 

Althon;;h  yuntremi-re  recovered  the  broarl  oiiiliirci  of 
the  religion  and  lnn;:tiai;e  of  the  Nabui.  a  more  cxientled 
kaoarMga  of  tbaaa  polnta  banft  malBuan  Uw  jaanlne- 
iMH  or  nmrloaaiHws  of  tba  wotk  of  Kathamr  If  M. 
Cbwolson'a  theory  be  correct,  that  people  present  to  ns 
one  of  the  moat  andent  forms  of  Idolatry;  and  by  their 
wriliiii:s  we  can  truce  the  orlijin  niid  rici-  of  sucre.islve 
ph:i«e->  of  |iniilhoi>tii,  auil  ihr  r'wiin  of  ttic  rumplicatcd 
fornm  of  idoUilry.  hi'ri'«y,  and  |iliilo-o])liifiil  Intiilelity, 
Which  alM)und  in  ihi'  oM  -c>:i(?<  of  llic  Araiiiavin  r.ice.  At 
present  wc  may  conclude  that  they  were  Subinns  (S:tlii. 
vn,  I. »'.  "  apodtales"),  nt  least  in  late  times,  n«  Subtvism 
anoceeded  the  older  religions :  and  their  doctrines  seem 
to  have  approached  (bow  neariy  a  fbrtbar  fcnirarladiia  af 
these  obscsra  sobjecis  will  show)  tboaa  of  tba  MandaaiM, 
Mendalte«,  or  Gnostics.  Their  laiigoa^'e  presents  similar 
dllllcnitles :  according  to  M.  Chowlson  it  la  the  ancient 
lanriinge  of  Bribylomn.  A  cautions  criticism  would  (till 
\vf  know  more)  .iii"!'.'!!  It  a  place  a*  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern dialed  of  Syitf-Chaldcf  (conip.  (^uatremere,  Mfnt.  i>. 
lOfuio;)). 

Thus,  If  M.  Chwolwm's  results  are  acreptod,  the  "  Book 
of  Nabat  Ainicnlinre"  exhibits  to  iis  an  ancient  civiN 
laaiiun,  before  that  of  the  Oreeks.  and  nt  least  ns  old  as 
tbat  of  the  Soyptlan.*,  of  a  great  and  tmwerfnl  nation 
of  ramole  aotlqaltj ;  making  ns  acunalnted  with  sai,'f<« 
hitherto  unknown,  and  with  the  rclttrlnns  and  sclencea 
they  either  founded  or  advanced;  and  throwing  a  fliiod 
of  liu'lil  on  wh.1t  has  till  now  been  one  of  the  darkest 
pa:.'t-.  of  III.'  world's  history.  But  imtil  the  original  text 
of  Kiilh.-iini>  trt'ali'f!  is  published  we  must  withhold  onr 
ucceiituncu  of  facts  »<>  <-Uii  tllii;;,  and  itv' "d  the  antiquilv 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  (^ualremi  re  us  extremely  donbtfuf. 
It  la  aafldaat  fur  tbe^wesent  to  know  that  the  most  Im- 
portaat  flMta  advanera  by  the  latter— the  most  important 
when  regarded  by  aobar  erUlciam— are  sapinirted  by  the 
resnlta  or  the  later  Imjalrtea  of  M.  chwolMii  and  others. 
It  remains  for  ns  to  state  the  grounds  for  couucctln^  the 
Nabal  with  the  Nnlinthieans. 

As  the  Arabs  !'[H'ak  of  the  Nnbat  as  Syrians,  so  con- 
versely the  (iri-cks  and  Komans  knew  the  Nabathcans 

(Sept.  ui  N.jfJiTT, 11.11  anil  Vii.Jaruroi  ;  Ah'X.  S.t.iar,  ,>,  ;  Vul>;. 
SafiiilliiFi ;  (■lll^^i(  al  «  riler?,  '  Xirn- ji'm  or  \  i ^ ,,  t.h Li ,  T'lol. 

vl,  7,  i  21 ;  Nu/idTcu,  buid.  f.  v. ;  La(.  SaOtUlurt)  as  Arabs.  I 


While  the  inhabitants  of  the  penlnsnla  were  comp.irstive 
•Sriiu^ers  Id  the  cissFlcal  w:uit",  and  verr  little  waa 
known  of  the  furtlier-reniovfd  jk-oiiI)--  <if  t^hatda»  and 
Mesopotnniin.  the  Nabattiieau!*  b  irdtn-d  'Uc  will-known 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  provinces.  The  iiaiiuu  wai«  famous 
ftir  lu  wealib  and  commerce.  Even  when,  by  the  decline 
of  its  trade  (dlTerledtbrmigh  K^^jpt),  its  prosperity  waned, 
Petra  la  atill  nentioned  as  a  centre  nf  the  trade  both  of 
the  SnbMaaa  of  flontbern  Ar.ibia  [sec  MiiKn^}  and  the 
Oerrbieans  on  the  Persian  (inlf.  It  Is  this  extension 
acr»s»  !he  desert  that  must  clearly  conneclit  the  Nabathie- 
an  colony  with  the  l)irtliplace  of  thi-  ULilion  in  L'h.-ddea. 
The  famous  trade  of  I'etrji  acr'i>»  thi-  w»'ll-troddi"n  de#- 
eri-ruad  to  the  Persian  Ualf  is  sufllcienl  to  account  fur 
the  presence  of  this  colony  :  just  as  truces  of  Abrabamic 
peoples  Lse«  Dkpam,  etc.]  are  found,  dennmstrably,  on  the 
sbniaaoribM  Ma  oa  tba  eaat,  and  o«t  ibe  batdara  of  Pal> 
aatlna  «a  tba  waat*  wbtia  aloiw  the  northeni  llmlta  of  tba 
Arabian  peninsnia  reinalna  of  the  caravan  stations  still 
csUt.  Noihine  is  more  certain  than  the  existence  of  this 
•jroat  stream  nf  commerce,  from  remote  tlme«,  until  the 
openiii:;  of  the  Kiiypiian  route  gradually  ilestroyeil  it. 
.Io?e)(hiis  i.lnf.  i,  i'.',  4)  speaks  of  .Nab't'ta-a  (N.i/ciuTain, 
Siralio;  N.iri.iT,|i  t;,  .JoT|)lni-)  as  enibraciu';  tlie  counlrv 
fioni  the  Euphrates  to  the  Bed  Sea^i.  c.  Pctra'a  and  all 
the  desert  ejist  of  it.  The  Nabat  of  the  Arabs,  however, 
are  described  as  fiiined  for  ai;riculture  and  science:  In 
these  respeeta  oArlag  a  ointraat  to  tba  Mabalbieana  of 
Petra.  who  were  fiwod  by  the  expedftlOD  aent  by  Autlgo- 
nns  (B.C.  SIS)  to  be  dwellers  In  tents,  pastoral,  and  con* 
ducting  the  trade  of  the  desert ;  but  In  the  Red  Sea  aifaln 
they  wiTe  pirnilcal,  and  by  seafaring'  qualities  showed  a 
lHi!i-SI,r:iitlic  ciiaiai'ior. 

M  r  ti  -rvv  witli  M.  t^iiatrem.  re  :.1f'  iii,  p.  while  rejwt- 
im;  "oiue  of  lii-  rca^onx,  that  the  civiliz  iiioii  of  itie  Nairn- 
tha-aiis  of  I'eira,  far  advanced  un  that  of  the  surrounding 
Aral):',  is  nut  easily  explained  except  by  auppoalng  tbem 
to  be  a  differeut  people  from  thoae  Araba.  A  renarkaUa 
ctniflrmatlon  of  tbia  sappoaliioa  ia  foaud  In  the  character 
of  the  bnlldiaira  of  Petra,  whleb  ara  aalike  anything  ood« 
stnicied  l>y  a  pnrely  Sbemltic  race.  Architecture  is  a 
characteristic  of  Aryan  or  mixed  races.  In  .Southern  .\ra- 
bla,  Nl''ritians  and  Sheniltes  (.loktanlle-^  totri'tlicr  built 
biiire  eulHce*;  so  in  Haliylonia  and  Assyria,  ami  so  too  in 
Eirypi,  rniii'd  ra<f-  left  this  uimiisiaKuble  mark.  See 
Amiii.v.  Pi'tra.  w  hile  it  is  wanting  lu  tho  colossal  feat- 
ures of  those  more  ancient  remains,  is  yet  nnmistakably 
forel)ni  to  an  nuroized  flhanrille  raca.  Farther,  tba  aab- 
Jecu  of  the  literature  of  tba  Habat,  which  are  adanttte 
and  Indnsiiial,  arc  not  sach  as  are  found  In  the  writlnga 
of  pnre  Shemltes  or  Aryans,  as  Kenan  {llitt.  de»  Umgtitt 
Semitiqtun,  p.  S4T)  has  well  ol)serve<l ;  and  he  i)oints.  as 
wc  have  al)ove,  to  a  for»dgn  ("Couschite,"  or  partly  Nl- 
■/ritiaii^  actilt-ment  in  Babylonia.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
W'.xl  r  I -  Kif  :at  the  end  of  the  fourth  section  of  his  li^^t 
hook,  or  treatise— -eo  Ue  Lacy's  ed.)  likens  the  Co|,'t»  in 
K;.'vpi  va  mixed  rare)  to  the  Nabni  in  El-'Irak. 

From  must  of  these  and  other  cousideralioos  we  think 
there  isnoraaiaiiabladoiibt  titat  the Mabalhaiaiia at  Atm- 
bla  Petrma  wata  tba  mtte  i>copie  aa  tba  Mabat  ofCbal- 
dira:  tboogb  at  what  ancient  epiKh  the  west  em  settle- 
ment wna  firmed  remains  nnknuwn.  That  it  was  not  of 
any  ImjMjrtance  until  after  the  captivity  apiicars  from  the 
notices  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edoni  In  the  canonical  books, 
and  their  al>solnle  silence  respecting  the  Nabatbiaana, 
except  Uf  Nebaioib  ba  idantHM  iritb  Uiaa)  tba  paaeaga 

in  I^alfth  7). 

Lastly,  did  tho  Nabnthreans,  or  Nabat,  derive  their 
name,  and  were  they  in  part  descended,  from  Kebaiotb, 
aoa  of  labauMir  Joeapbaa  aam  tbat  Mabaiai  waa  io- 

baMted  by  tba  iwalva  wma  of  labnaal  t  and  JiBroiiia,**N^ 

baloth  omnia  regio  nb  Euuhraie  usqne  ad  Mare  Rnhram 
Nabathenn  nsqne  hodie  aiciiur,  quie  pars  ArabiB  est** 

(Cirmmenl.  in  firn.  xxv,  IH^.  (^ualremere  rejects  the  ideo- 
tillratlon  for  an  •'tymoloi'lcal  reason— the  chantii'  n(  ih  to 
t:  but  tilis  ch  iii^i'  i:^  not  iinil-ual  ;  in  word"  .\rahii  iz.-d 
from  tin'  (jm-k  the  liki'  <  lianiri'  of  t  L'<'iii'r;illy  orrm  j. 
Kt-nan,  on  tho  other  hand,  accepts  it,  rei^ardnij;  Ni'l)ai- 
oih,  after  his  manner,  merely  as  an  ancient  name  iincon- 
necttd  with  Biblical  history.  The  Aratw  call  Nebaiolh 
SAbit,  and  do  not  connect  btm  with  the  Mabat.  tu  whom 
they  eive  a  dlfbrent  descent :  bnt  ail  tbelr  Abnibarale 
genealogies  come  fW>m  late  Jews,  and  are  niterly  nn- 
tmatworthy.  When  wc  rememlier  the  darkness  that  en- 
shrouds the  early  history  of  the  '■  "oi  «  of  the  c-'iiirtifiinc-" 
after  they  were  sent  into  t  [,'■  i  i-:  r  .hh-n  ,  n  .■  iu-«linrc 
deny  a  relationshin  betwci-n  ii<-'iplr«  wimi>o  nnmci  are 
ilrikin;:]y  similar,  uwclliii.'  in  the  mie  tr:M  t.  It  is  pfis- 
•ible  tliut  Nebaloth  weul  to  the  fur  e.t^t,  to  llie  conuirv  of 
bis  grandfather  Abraham,  intermarried  with  the  Chald* 
ans,  and  i;ave  birth  to  a  mixed  race,  theNabnt.  Instance! 
of  ancient  tribes  adopting  tbe  name  of  m<ire  modem  ones- 
with  which  tiiey  bave  become  Ibaed.  arc  frequent  lu  tbt 
history  of  the  Arabs  [see  Mini  an]  ;  but  we  think  it  is  also 
admissible  to  hold  tliat  Nebnioth  was  so  named  liy  the 
sacred  historian  Iverause  he  intemiarrled  with  the  Nabat. 
It  Is,  bowevi  r.  rafi->t  to  leave  unsettled  the  idenlilicatiou 
of  NelMioth  ami  Nubai  uittll  another  link  be  added  lo  the 
chain  that  at  present  seems  to  connect  therrt. 
We  taava  not  entered  laio  the  snbttect  of  the  langnage 
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of  the  NabathieancL  The  littlo  that  Ih  known  of  il  leiidx 
to  Hireuiftbeu  Ibe  theory  of  tbc  ClialdKnii  origia  «f  ibat, 
pcDiile.  The  doc  de  LuvDet,  iu  a  puper  OB  tiM  COilM  of 
tb«  taiter  in  ilw  JIcmm  Summtatique  {uaw  mtm,  toL  Hi, 
19S6),  addaoet  Ihcu  to  shoir  that  ibaj  culled  tbonmlTw 
Nril'at,  yjZJ.  It  l<  romntkable  tbat  while  remnants  of 
the  Nabat  lire  niciiiii)Ueil  t)y  iruptwortby  Arab  writer-  a-n 
existing  ill  their  nwii  day,  no  Arab  teciud  crjiiin'i-i itiL.' 
that  iH't.pIf  Willi  I'elra  lias  beeu  foiiud.  C"aii«8in  believes 
thi!<  to  have  nris-eii  from  ibe  C.'biiUlwau  vprecb  of  theMa- 
bathwan!",  and  their  corruption  nf  Arabic  (Ksnaitur  CttM. 
du  .IrabfK  uvaut  I' l^ilamuwf,  I,  H">'. 

It  is  tbm  doubtless  true  that  a  trilie  i-alleii  NulMit  ex- 
iatcd  at  S  conparatively  early  ]H'rio(l  iu  Mesoputatuia ; 
but  may  they  not  have  beea  a  branch  of  the  tkinily  of 
NcbaiothV  Mar  they  not  have  migrated  thitlier,  a« 
aectiona  of  the  j^reat  triix-s  of  Arahia  are  wont  to  <lo 
now — fur  instance,  the  .Sbummar,  whose  liotne  is  .lobel 
Sfaammar;  in  Central  Arabia,  where  they  have  villages 
and  aettlenients;  but  hirge  lections  of  the  tribe  have 
lon^  liecn  naturalized  among  the  rich  pastures  of  Mes- 
(>|M.;,'iini.i.  In  fact,  there  are  few  of  the  gn  at  Arabian 
thU.-»  wliirh  do  not  pay  periodical  visits  to  the  bank)*  of 
the  Euphrates  and  'I'igris,  and  which  have  not  braurhes 
established  there.  So  it  probably  was  with  the  tribe  of 
Nebaioth.  They  vi!<tted  Mes4i)>itamia,  attracted  l»y  the 
Uratir  and  [Kxstiire;  then  sniic  of  ilicrn  stttltMl  tlicrc: 
then  from  close  iutcntxirsc  with  ilie  k-amcd  Chalda^aiis, 
tbay  may  hwt  acquired  a  taste  for  their  literature,  and 
may  have  in  part  adopted  their  language  and  their 
hal)it8  of  life ;  and  at  length,  when  driven  «uit  of  Cen- 
tral \,-ia  liy  tlif  ri^-iiii;  power  of  the  AffvriiiiH, 
and  I'erniaiis,  they  carried  thcM!  back  among  their  brclh- 
len  in  Arabia.  iSuch,  at  least,  is  a  probable  solution  of 
a  difficult  queatinn.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
(leiK^tidanta  nf  Nebaioih  settled  originally  in  and  around 
Edoni ;  that  iu  the  time  of  I»aiah  tin  y  were  an  intUien- 
lial  tril)c  living  iit  Western  Arabia  beside  the  cbildicu 
of  Kcdar;  that  the  S'abatkmuiu  ooenpicd  the  aBnie 
gion  i»  the  fitne  of  the  Macealx'cs  (1  Mace,  v,  21  sq., 
B.C.  cir.  101;  com]).  1  Maci".  ix,  ;13  .'17 ;  Jorttphu-s, 
Ant.  xii,  K,  3);  and  that  .lowplius  coii>idercd  tliese  Xa- 
batlueans  to  be  the  d^endants  of  Ishmael.  Frmn 
these  facta  it  may  be  fairljr  iafetfcd  that  the  Naba^ 
thttam  of  the  claasi<:  aut  hor^  the  tribe  Srhnioth  of  the 
More<i  authors,  and  the  hmi-Xafuit  of  tlie  Arabs, were 
identical  (I'"'rster.  (i>'y.  <'f.\riib'ui,  i,  'Ji)9  ^\.  \  Kaliach, 
On  (Jen.  p.  Ml ;  Jerome,  Comwen/.  in  Jtaiaiu^  lx,7). 

It  would  appear  that  the  deeoetidanta  of  Eaau,  having 
at  first  (^•»nf;ht  an  alliance  with  the  I.«hniaelitf(»  amonij 
the  luouiitaiiis  of  Kdoin,  afterward!*  succeeded  iu  forfiii;^ 
tbetn  to  leave  their  ^trongholils  and  migrate  to  tlie  iie»- 
etta  of  Arabia.  After  a  long  iuter^-al  the  Ishmaelilca 
vetanied,  and,  bavuig  expelled  the  Edomite*  (or  fd»- 
mtrdiw),  Uwk  possesion  of  tlu  ir  aiu  ient  country.  The 
date  of  this  conquest  is  unknown  ;  but  it  was  probably 
aiNiiit  the  time  of  the  second  captivity,  fur  then  the 
Peniana  were  all-powerful  in  Central  Aaia,  and  woidd 
naturaUy  drive  baek  the  Arab  tribea  that  had  aettled 
there  ui>ni|>.  Hiod.Sic.  ii,  48);  and  then  also  we  know 
that  tin-  Minimaii.t,  as  if  driven  from  tlair  own  nuuiii- 
tain»,  settled  in  .Southern  I'ale^tine.  lint  be  this  at  it 
may,  we  learn  tbat  about  B^C  812  Ajitigonus,  one  of 
the  iueoesaors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  sent  an  army 

against  (he  N'nhatlia-.n)!«  of  I'etra  ;  tin-  eity  was  taken 
and  phtiulere<l  in  liie  aliM-nee  of  the  men,  w  ho  were  at 
the  time  attending  a  great  fair  iu  another  locality ;  on 
the  retieat  uf  tbc  army,  however,  with  their  booty,  they 
were  attacked  aiMl  cut  to  pieeea  by  the  Nabathaans. 
Another  expctlitiou  was  sent,  hut  was  un^m  oe-sfnl 
(Dio»l.  Sic.  xix,  104  llu).  At  this  imriod  the  Nalta- 
tbicans,  like  their  forefather^),  were  rich  in  tiocks  aiul 
beida;  they  were  also,  like  the  Isbroaelitcs  in  the  time 
of  Jacobs  the  canien  of  spieea  and  meichandise  between 

Arnliia  anil  Kiryiit ;  ami  for  the  protection  oftlieir  wealth 
and  till-  liirt iH  rancc  of  their  commerce  lliey  had  erect- 
ed !<trong  cities  in  the  interior  of  their  country,  Kdom, 
and  oiithe  abocea  of  the  iElanitic  UuUl   IdumiBa  Prop- 
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and  power.  They  gradually  advanced  in  civilization  and 
commercial  enteqitiae,  until  nearlv  the  whole  traffic  of 
Western  Aata  was  in  their  hands  (Uiod.  Sic;  ii,  48-^0 ;  iii, 
42-43).   From  their  capital,  Petra,  caravan  roads  la^- 

nted  in  all  din  ciii  us  ^eastw  ard  to  the  Per^ian  (Julf  and 
Mc  soiK.tamia;  northward  to  Penea,  DamaM.-u.«,  and  I'al- 
myra:  we»twardto  Palcjstinc  and  Phomicia;  and  snuth- 
watd  to  the  seaports  pu  the  iElanitic  Gulf  and  Red  Sea, 
and  toEgj-pt  {»ce  Tabula  Prnfinffrriann ;  Tab.  Tkfodo' 
nana;  StraU),  xvi,  77W  7h<';  l'or-(er.  6"f oy.  o/"  n/iiVj, 
i,  2*2*^).  When  a  new  route  fur  commerce  between  the 
ICa^t  and  the  We»t  was  0{)ctied  tbnnigh  Egypt,  the  Ka- 
hathanns  became  iu  determined  opponents.  They  built 
war-galleys  and  plundered  the  merchant  fleets  in  the 
lied  Se.i ;  uml  tlicy  also  attacked  and  pillsged  Mich  car- 
avans as  ventured  to  ct»uvey  the  ^ices  of  Arabia  and 
the  niercliandi!^.'  uf  Persia  and  Syria  by  any  other  way 
than  their  own  (Diod.  fikw  iii,  4S ;  Stiabo^  xv^  777; 
Arri.in,  /'<  ny>/«,«). 

During  the  lieiglit  of  tlu  ir  |Miwer  the  countn.-  of  the 
Nal)atha-an8  embraced  the  whole  of  i:Ldom,  the  eastern 
htiorc  of  the  .-Claiiitic  (iulf  and  the  Bed  Sea  t» the  per> 
allel  of  the  city  of  Medineh,  the  desert  plain  of  Arabia 
to  the  mountains  of  Nejd;  while  on  the  north-west  and 
north  it  was  bounded  liv  Palestine  and  Bashan  (:^trabo, 
xvi,  7C7,  777,  779;  1  Maoc.  v,  25-28;  is,  85;  Diod. 
Sic.  ii,  48;  Epiphan.  Ad»,  Bmm,  ^  14^  It  is  tnse 
Josephus  and  Jerome  state  that  the  KibathMns  ocm- 
|)ied  the  whole  country  Itetween  Kgypt  and  the  Eu- 
j.liraies;  Ijiil  by  Nabath.^ans  they  setm  to  have  meant 
all  the  descendants  of  labmael  (corop.  Itclaud,  P<Ua$t.  p. 
90 ;  Kaliach,  Oh  Gat.  p.  482>  It  is  not  known  at  what 
time  the  Nabatlia-ans  gave  up  the  {uitriarchal  form  of 
government  and  elected  a  king.  The  first  mention  el  a 
king  is  alKiut  IJ.(\  l(>(i,  in  the  rt  ign  of  Antiochus  Kpipli- 
ancs  (2  Mace  v,  8).  All  their  kitigs  appear  to  have  been 
eaUed  cither  Arttat  or  Oiodtu,  and  the  kingdom  was 
known  among  cla'*ic  writers  as  the  "Kingiiom  of 
Arabia,"  wimetimes  taking  the  addition  J\tnrii.  appar- 
ently from  the  capital  city  Petra.  Alexander  .lanna^us 
was  defeated  by  Obodas,  Iting  of  Arabia  (Josepbus,  A  nf. 
xUi,  18, 6);  and  a  fewycara  later ibMiadms  IKoiqraiaa 
of  Syria  w  as  killed  in  battle  against  Ihe  Arabians,  and 
.1  rrf<i>  tlieir  king  seize<l  Damascus  (.xiii,  15, 1,2;  M  or, 
iv,  7.  «).  The  kings  of  Arabia  are  often  roontioiie<l  in 
connection  with  Uie  conquest  and  occupatiun  of  the 
province  of  ^jrria  by  tlie  Renane  (Jeeephui^  A  m/.  xiv,  5, 
I ;  XV,  Ci,  2;  xvi,  7,  8).  A  few  years  Uforc  the  Chris- 
tian a'ra  a  Koman  ex|>edition  under  the  command  of 
.Kliu-s  (iallus  was  sent  into  Arabia.  After  varimis  ob- 
stacles he  at  last  reached  Acvn)  Kw/of,  or  Albus  PaguS| 
the  empocimn  of  the  Kabnthninai,  and  the  port  of  Pe- 
tra. which  was  pntbably  at  or  near  Elalh  (.Strabo.  xvi, 
•1, 22, 24 ;  Dion  Cas^ius,  liii,  27 ;  Arrian,  Prriplu*  Maiis 
h'ryth,).  The  Xabatha?an  king,  OU»daN  received  him 
with  professions  of  friendship^  and  appointed  his  minia» 
ter  Sylheus  to  guide  the  array.  1)y  hia  treachay  it 
wat^  conducted  through  arid  deserts  until  it  wasallMat 
destroyed  by  thirst  and  disease  (Strabo,  xvi, 7W)\  The 
Stoic  philosopher  Athcnodorus  ^I>eut  sHunc  lime  in  Pe- 
tra, and  related  to  Strabo  with  admiration  how  the  in- 
habitants Uved  in  entire  harmony  and  nrion  under  ex< 
rellent  laws.  Pliny  nl-n  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  Xa- 
bailia'ans  (  .\  al.  v,  1 1 ;  vi,  2><;  xii,  27);  and  <  la>i!'es 
along  with  them  the  Ctxirci,  exactly  as  Kedar  and  Xe- 
baioth  are  placed  together  in  laa.  Ix,  7.  Herod  Aiilipaa 
married  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  the  HabathMni 

1  Matt,  xiv,  3.  I  t ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
Areijw  w  lio  ca|)tured  Dama»^-us,  and  gov  erned  it  by  an 
ethnarch  at  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion  (Acts  ix,25; 

2  Cur.  xi,  32).  The  kingdom  of  the  Nabathanna  was 
overthrown  in  A.D.  106  by  Oorodina  Pdiaa,  guvemor 

of  Syria,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  COipin  (JDiMi 
Can*.  Ixviii,  14;  Eutrup.  viii,  2,  9). 

The  Kabaihseans  had,  as  we  have  seen,  early  applied 
theoaelvee  to  commerce  mpfcialjy  aa  camera  of  itie 
pndflota  of  ibabia,  Iad%  tad  tlie  li»diatnt  BaUt 
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which,  as  we  leani  from  Strabo,  were  tran.»[M.rte<l  on 
enncU  from  the  alHivt-inenlion**!  Iieuk>'  Kinnf  ti>  I'e- 
tn,  and  tbence  to  iUtiaocoloura  (Kl  'Ah»lt)  aud  elae- 
where.  But  ander  the  Roman  dominion  the  trade  of 
thcM-  rosjioiH  appean  to  liavi  ht  .  n  w  i  li  ly  <  \tcii«l(<l. 
The  passage  of  merchants  uiul  caravaa!>  wa^  ii<>w  maile 
more  practicable  by  military  waya.  From  Elath,  or 
Ailab,  OM  giMl  nad  had  iu  direction  nofthwarda  to 
the  rich  and  central  Vetn-,  thence  it  ^vided  and  led 
nil  «t!ie  Mile  to  Jerusalt  ni.  (ia/a.  :\n>l  other  |Mirt-*  (.ii  tin' 
Meiliterraiiiaii :  ami  oii  «hc  oilier  tide  to  Daiua.-M.u.s 
Anutlicr  n-a  l  ai  i^  irs  to  have  led  directly  from  Ailah 
along  the  Gbot  to  Jeniaalem.  Traoea  of  theae  routee 
are  still  vlaible  in  many  parta.  Theae  facta  are  derived 
from  I  til-  .Hi)ei  i!ii'arii>iis  of  the  c<  k'hratc<l  Tubuhi  Thttt- 
dtuiiinti,  or  I'tuliiKjrrutiM^  coinpilctl  in  the  4th  century. 
According  to  this,  a  line  of  .unall  fortresaca  was  drawn 
along  the  eatteiD  friHitier  of  AnUMaI\etiaa  towarda  the 
dcwrt,  some  of  which  became  the  aitea  of  toirns  and 
cit !<■?<.  whcrto  names  are  still  extant.  Hut  as  ilic  in  uer 
of  Home  fell  into  decay,  the  Aral»s  of  the  ilisert  a^ain 
acquiretl  the  ascendency.  They  {>lnndercd  the  citiOi 
but  did  not  destroy  them ;  and  hence  tboae  zegiona  are 
still  fidl  of  uninhabited  yet  oplendid  niina.  Eren  IV 
tra,  tlie  rich  and  impref;na!>lf  nu  tniii'ili-,  was  Miljcctcil 
to  the  same  fate;  and  now  exisUs,  ia  iis  al:n<>»t  inacces- 
atbie  Imieliucss,  otdy  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  schol- 
ar and  the  wonder  of  the  trarcllei  by  the  aingtilarity 
of  its  site,  its  ruins,  and  its  fortunes. 

In  the  course  of  itif  l:h  i  <  iitiiry  this  rl■^;i^)n  came  In 
be  included  under  the  );encral  name  of  "  I'alustiiie,"  and 
was  called  iVifaatfaa  TtrtiOt  or  SahUarii.  It  became 
the  diocese  of  a  metropolitan,  whose  seat  was  at  I'ctra, 
and  who  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  |>atriarcb  of 
Jeru!>alem.  With  the  31o)tammedan  conquest  in  the 
7th  century  its  commercial  prosperity  disappeared.  Ly- 
ing between  the  tlirec  rival  empires  of  Arabia,  Egjrptf 
and  is}Tia,  it  lost  its  ancient  in(le|>endencc ;  the  coune 
of  trade  was  diverted  into  new  channels ;  iu  \^rvtkt  routes 
wiTC  aUandiiucd ;  asul  at  len^^th  the  entire  cmiiitry  wa-s 
quietly  yielded  up  to  the  ik-douin  of  the  aurrouitdiug 
wUdenwH,  wlxiee  desoendanta  still  elaim  it  aa  their  do- 
main.  Daring  the  12th  ccntur}*  it  w.<is  partially  occu- 
pied by  the  Crusaders,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  A  raUa 
Ttrliii,  uT  Syr'nt  Siifml.  l'ri>ni  lii.'it  [H-riH  l  it  rcinaini')! 
imvisiied  by  Europeans,  and  had  almost  disappeared 
from  their  maps,  until  it  was  partially  explored,  tint  by 
Seetzen  in  1807,  and  more  fully  by  Uurckhaidtin  IHIi; 
and  now  the  wonders  of  the  \Va<ly  Milsa  are  familiarly 
known  to  all.  -Kitto.    See  I'Knt.v. 

See  Keknd,  I'aLetiuia  Iliuttr.  p.  90  sq.;  Vincent, 
C&mmeroe  of  the  ilacMate,  ii,  S72  ai|.;  Ritter,  Gvttk,  4. 
Prir.  Arab^Ht,  in  the  "Trans,  of  the  Ikrlin  Acad." 
IW.'l;  h\iT*lcT,  .\fohnmmedaniim  L'nr riled,  and  (iettgrn- 
phif  of  Aiiihiii;  K<i)iiii!W)n,  SbrtcArs  of  idumita,  in 
Amer.  Bib.  Ucpos. "  1833;  and  HM.  Itett<u-eke$,  vol  ii; 
Cleas,  in  Pfuly'a  Real-Kaei^U^Mie,  p.  877  aq.;  Quatre> 
uAk,  A/imoire  jiur  lr»  SafKttern*  {Extniit  »/«  Sournm 
Jmtrnal  A»iatiqu«),  I'aris,  1835 ;  Sch wane,  Paksl,  \i.  1 1 6. 
See  N  ABATHAum. 

Neba'joth  (Geo.  sxr,  18}  xziili,  %\  xxxri,  IQ. 

Soc  NKBAioru. 

Nebal'lat  (IIeh.A«kiiIaf',  vh'L'i ;  Gescnius,  hulUn 
xcickfdnru;  Vnnt,Jbm4inl ;  Dklncli,  projection ;  Sept. 
HaiiaXXdr  [but  moet  copies  omit]),  a  town  (probably 
of  Dan)  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ( Nch.  xi, 
34).  It  is  i(lentitie<l  by  S<  liwur/,  i/'iihuf.  p.  134)  with 
the  large  village  Bnt-Ntbaloy  live  English  milea  north- 
eaat  of  Raadsb  (Van  de  VcUciTeaM^r,  fk  886). 

Ke'bat  (Ilcb.  .\V«jr,  '^Z'.;  GescniiMsn^A/;  FUrst, 
eiUtimlioH;  Sept.  No/3rir),  the  father  of  Jeroboam  (q.v.), 
king  of  Israel,  in  connection  with  whom  he  is  always 
mentioned  as  a  dt  i  inl.int  of  Ephraira,  living;  in  Zcre- 
da,  a  city  of  Manaaoeb  (1  King*  xi,  26,  etc;  2  Chroo. 
ix,S9^«te.).  li.C.cir.1000.  The  Jewiah  tndiliM  pM> 


screed  in  Jerome  {Qtmtl.  I/ebr.  in  lib.  Be*/.)  identifitt 
him  with  Shimei  of  Gera,  who  «ai  a  Bei^amite. 

ITebbia,  Cesare,  a  reptitable  Italian  painter, 
wluwe  works  werv  miMily  of  a  relijiious  character,  was 
born  at  On-ielo  about  l.'>3(].  lie  ^tullie(l  niuUr  (iimla- 
mo  Muziano,  whose  atyle  be  adopted,  and  aaoiated  him 
in  the  important  wofka  he  aaBocirtad  Ibr  Oregorjr  XIII 
in  the  Vatican  nmi  the  <'ap<lla  (Jregoriann.  ABsi-^te*! 
by  (iio  (inerra  <lu  Mi«l<-na,  Nebbia  hu|>eriiiteii<led  the 
works  projectetl  by  Sixtus  V,  intrusting  the  completion 
of  bis  designa  to  the  younger  painteia.  Tliey  were  ex> 
tennvely  emptoyed  durins  tht  llira  yaanP  mga  of  that 
pontiff  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Maria  Ma;;iri<irc,  ili<  library 
of  llie  \'atican,  the  .Scala  Santa,  and  tin  lju*  ran  and 
Quirinal  J»alace^'.  Nebbia  was  mm  b  iiifi  riur  i<>  Mnzi» 
ano  in  dignity  and. grandeur,  but  poaacsied  a  fertile  in- 
ventkm  and  great  IkdKty  of  cxecntion.  Lmoi  aara 
there  are  some  beautiful  pictures  by  bitn  tim  ly  <  nl,.n  d. 
O-s  the  A;>i/>Auny,  quite  in  Muziano'»  .style,  in  ilit-  i  hurch 
of  S.  Francesco  at  Vitcrlwt.  Among  his  priiu-ijval  works 
at  Bome,  Uagliuni  mentiona  the  CoroiuUioa  of  the  i'ir> 
^  in  S.  Maria  de'  Monti,  and  the  RumrrteHiem  in  S. 
Uiacomo  degli  SpagnuuH.  He  died  at  I'ome  in  1814. 
Sec  SfMMuer,  Jiios.  Iii*t.  of  tht  Fine  .1  rt$,  ii,  till. 

Hebbta.  OalaottO,  an  old  Italian  painter  much 

dovntcd  to  sjicred  subjfcis,  was  a  native  of  Cas-tellaccio, 
near  Ale«jsantlria.  and  tlourisbed  at  (ieiioa  aUnii  I4JW). 
In  the  church  of  S.  lirigida  in  that  city  are  two  alLar- 
fiieces  by  him  which  are  eateemed  for  their  antiquity 
and  originality.   The  ftrst  rcpTMcnta  the  Artiumgdt, 

and  thf  M-conil  St.  I 'ant  nl- aw  (tnd  nthrr  Mtirtyrs.  \a\\7\ 
says  they  are  remarkably  «i  li  i  xii  iited  for  the  time: 
the  figures  represcnte*!  on  a  u  l  l  -round,  the  draperies 
extremely  rich,  with  atiff  and  regular  foldings,  not  bor> 
rowed  firom  any  other  achooL  The  grado,  or  step,  ii 
OnUKnented  witli  minute  hi '*t<trii's  — somewhat  cniile, 
but  diaplaying  much  diligence  and  care  in  tinishing. 
See  SiKMiier,  Uiog,  Hist.  (^tk»  Fim  Artt^  U>  811. 

Nebentrost,  (lEoitcr.  n  n<>lipmiaii  l'ri'tf«tant  ili- 
vine,  will)  w.-i.s  <>blige<l  toipiii  bis  nativ*-  land  dnruig  the 
Anti-Kcformation  movement  at  the  close  of  the  16th 
centur}*,  was  bom  at  Aanaberg  in  1577.  After  hariog* 
by  due  preparation,  fitted  himtclf  for  the  ministry,  he 
pre.!,  be. 1  for  t«o  yoam  at  l)o!jritz.s<  hri  and  Ncschwitz; 
was  then  exiled,  and  re.side<l  three  year;*  ot  I'ressnitz 
and  Annaberg;  and  was  then  again  a  minister  of  the 
rrotestant  doctrines  at  Jiihatadt,  where  he  suffered  much 
during  the  Thirty-years*  War.  He  died  in  1657,  on 
the  ^me  day  i  ii  wbit  h  he  had.  fifty-eight  yean  befoie, 
l»cgun  Ills  clerical  duties  in  Ilohcmia.  See  Peschcck, 
Tha  lUf,  and  AmU-Rif,  m  Bohemia,  ii,  405w 

Ne'bo  (lleb.  .S'rbu',  'Z'.  pro!.,  of  ( "ImMnan  origin, 
see  beh»w,  Ho,  1),  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity,  and  of 
three  pikMse  In  or  around  Hdesdne,  In  treating  ef  them 

we  appropriate  whaterer  we  find  suitable  to  our  purpose 
in  the  dietionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbaini  t  s.  v.). 

1.  (Se|>t.  Saiioi,  V.  r.  Snfiav  and  [in  I»a.J  even 
^aytitvi  Vulg.  Ati6o.)  The  title  of  a  ChaUaan  idol  or 
god  whieh  eeeun  both  in  babh  (jdri,  1)  and  Jeremiah 
(xlviii,  1).  I>eiiig  the  name  of  a  well-known  dcilv  of  the 
Iliibyloiiijiiis  and  Assyrians.  The  orii^iiuil  iiatiM-  name 
wa.*.  in  II limit ii-  Iljiby Ionian,  .V(i//ii/ .•  in  Sbemiiic  Habv- 
lonion  and  Assyrian,  A'aie.  It  ia  reasonably  con- 
jectored  to  be  connected  with  the  Hebrew  MS),  "to 
prophsay"  (sn  i;.  .nius,  T/kk.  Il>h.  p.  841),  whence 
the  common  word  X"23,  ••  prophet"  ( Arab.  Xtbtf).  Nebo 
was  the  pnl  who  presided  over  learning  and  Itttrrs. 
He  is  called  *'tlie  far-heaiing,"  "be  wbu  p<i~-<>-i-  in- 
telligence," "he  who  teaches  or  instructs."  Generally, 
however,  be  enjoya  the  hIglMannding  titles  of  **Loid 
I  if  lird-."  "  Holder  of  the  sceptre  of  power,"etc.  Hence 
l.  iyard  thinks  the  name  ii  deriveil  from  the  Egyptian 
Stb,  "  I^onl"  {Xintt  ih  and  Bab.  p.  77).  The  wedge  or 
arrow-bead— the  csacntial  element  of  cuneiform  writing 
talnmbeaiihisaDbleBt  and  hence  be  bore 
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thf  name  of  Tii;  which  sipiifies  '•  a  shaft 
or  arrow."   1 1  is  general  characior  cnrre- 
C  n  n  e  A  t  i  c  itpoiida  to  that  of  tbe  Ivgyptuui  'J'holA,  the 
form  of  I  ho  linA  Htrmtty  and  the  Latin  Mtnmry. 
nmmSebo.  ^\s,r„n,„ni,.^iiy  j.^  \^  i,|pnti(ic<l  >vitli  the 
planet  nparcst  the  sun,calh-<l  NiIm)  bIm>  \>y  the  MtiuUc- 
au^an(l  Tir  by  the  ancient  Persians. 

Kebo  was  of  Babyluuian  rather  than  of  Awyrian 
oilgiii.  In  tha  carly  Awyriau  Fniiheoa  be  ooeoplet  a 

wry  iiiA  ridf  poiition, 
being  ciiher  omitted 
liNNDtlialiatB  alto};et  li- 
cr,  or  oocoiriiig  aa  the 
last  of  the  iDinor  godo. 

'I'hc  kiiifj  »uppos4  «l  to 
be  I'ul  tir«t  hriiijjr«i  him 
prominently  forward 
in  Aasyria,  aud  then 
apparently  in  conae- 
(liunoe  (i(  siimo  jiectil- 
iar  roiuicotioii  which 
he  )iim»elf  had  with 

Babykio.  Aatatueof 
Ncbo  was  net  up  by 

this  monarcli  at  Vo.- 
lah  (Nimnui),  which  is 
nowintbeBritkiliMiK 
seum.  It  has  a  long 
inscription,  written 
niTos-s  thf  b<xly,  and 
consisting  chicHy  of 
the  god's  various  epi- 
thets. In  Babylonia 
Ncbo  held  a  prominent 
place  from  nil  early 
time.  The  ancient 
town  of  Bflwiiy  was 
especially  under  his 
pro tfc lion,  and  the 
at  tcmplethere(the 
modem  Birs-Nimrud) 
waa  dedicated  to  him 
from  a  virv  rrniote 
age.  See  Babi^i^  Towih  or.  He  was  ilu-  lutilar  p)d 
of  the  tnust  important  Rabyloniaii  king»,  in  whose  names 
the  word  ATate,  or  Nebo^  appears  a«  an  elcioent:  c.  g. 

r,  Nabopolaanr,  Nebu^adneiiar,  and  Kabo- 
jor  IJihynctiis :  aixl  npi)pars  to  have  been  hon«)re«l 
next  to  BelmiTutlach  by  the  later  kings.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Completely  rebuilt  hia  temple  at  Boniip[>a,  and 
called  after  him  bis  fiuiroaa  aMpoft  upon  the  Penian 
Gulf,  which  became  Icnown  to  tbe  Cireeka  aa  Teredon  or 
Diridotia—"  given  to  Tir,"  i.  i\  to  X<  ^o.  'Ilic  worship 
of  Nebo  appears  tu  iiave  continued  at  liontip|ia  to  the 
ad  or4tli  «flBiMy  tfter  Ckfte,  and  the  Saboana  of  Ha- 
mi  maj  have  jiwainred  it  oven  to  a  later  date.  (See 
Bawlinaon^  Herttiotua,  i,  687-4140;  and  hia  Aiteimd  Moif 
arrfiirf.  i,  140  sq. ;  and  oimitarc  Moiberg's  Ononumlicvn, 
i.  v.;  Chwolson,  Safnn- ;  MUnter,  Bt^flonien,  p.  15.) 

2.  (Sept.  yia^iav ;  Vidg.  S'rbo.)  A  name  of  the  moun- 
tain ("H)  from  which  Moses  twk  his  first  and  Inst  view 
of  the  Promised  Land  (I>eut.xxxii,49;  xuir,  1).  It 
ia  to  minutdy  described  tbaft  H  woiild  aeeoi  imponible 
not  to  recognise  it:  in  the  land  of  Moab;  facing  Jericho; 
the  head  or  aommit  of  a  mountnn  called  "  the  Fiiigah," 
which  aitain  aeeoia  to  have  farmed  a  portion  of  the 

general  rnnije  of  the  "mountain**  of  Aliarim."  Its  p<>- 
aldon  i^  further  dcnoto<i  by  the  mention  of  the  valley 
(or  |KThaps  more  inrri'ctly  the  ravine)  in  whii  h  Moses 
was  buried,  and  which  was  apparently  one  of  the  clefts 
of  tbe  moant  itself  (xxxil,  50>— *•  the  ravine  in  the  Uuid 

of  3Ioali  facinp  Iklh-reoi"  (xxxiv,  B).  .Ios<i)hiis. 
speakiiiir  <'f  the  death  of  Moaca,  says  of  Abarim,  "  It  is 
a  vcn.-  high  mountain  opponte  Jericho,  and  one  that 
affordls  a  prospect  of  tbe  greater  part  of  Canaan'*  {Anl. 
iT,8^48).  Enaebiua  and  JenoM  aagr  that  Xabo  ia  n 
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mountain  "  over  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho  in  Moah, 
.  . .  and  until  this  day  it  is  shown  in  the  sixth  mile 
west  of  Ileshbnn"  (OnonuMf.  s.  v.  Nabau ).  In  another 
place  they  locate  it  between  Meshbon  and  Livias  {{bid. 
S.V.  Abarim).  Gesenius  derives  tbe  name  Nebo  from 
the  root  '"to  project anil  hence  "~3  woiiM  ^i^- 
nify  a ptojfclion  {Thtiaurus,  p.  HU).  Others  trace  ;lie 
to  the  heathen  deity  A'r6o,  and  supimee  thai  there 
a  ancient  high  jdace  on  tlie  i>enk  whtre  that  deity 
was  worshipped  ( .Stanley,  p.  '."Jl  i.  For  fuller  informa- 
tion, see  Hitter,  lUil.  urai  Stfv.  ii,  llTfi  wj..  Wtoii  sij. : 
Porter,  Uemd-book,  p.  299 ;  Drew,  Scripture  Lmdty  p.  96 ; 
UeUnd,  Patatt.  p.  342, 496. 

Vet,  notwithstanding  (he  miiiutoiie's  of  the  M-riflnrjiI 
descriptions,  till  lately  no  one  succeeded  in  iH>inting  out 
any  qioC  which  answers  to  Ncbo.  Viewed  from  the 
weatcm  aide  of  Jordan  (the  nearest  point  at  which  nwet 
travvllete  are  able  to  view  them)  the  moontnns  of  Moab 
present  the  npiKarancc  of  a  w  nU  or  clilT.  the  upper  line 
of  which  is  alnn»st  straight  and  horizontal.  ''  There  is 
no  peak  or  point  |Krc<ptibly  higher  than  tbe  rest;  but 
all  is  one  apparently  level  line  of  summit  witboot  pcnka 
or  gaps  "  (Kobinson,  Bib.  Rt$.  i,  570).  '*0n  ne  distingne 
pas  un  snmmei,  f>ns  la  moindrc  ciroe ;  seulement  on 
aper(,>oit,<,*a  et  ljt,de  Itgerts  inflexions,  oonmjf  «  la  muiu 
St  peinire  qui  a  trace  crtte  iiffiie  horizvnfiile  tur  If  eirt 
fut  trrmhli  dons  fuilfutt  titdrnt*"  (Qtatcaubriandt 
Itinirairf,  jmrt  3).  "Possibly,"  continues  Robinson, 
"un  travelling  nmong  tl  <  M-  iii.ii;i,taiii'-,  vmc  i^'lateti 
lioint  ur  summit  might  be  found  aust^ering  tu  the  po- 
sition and  character  of  Nebn."  Three  Bucb  pointa  hnvn 
been  named. 

1.  Scctzen  (March  17,  IStKI;  /?««•,  i.  40<D  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  sugg(«i  tin  J.)hI  Atunu.i  (be- 

!  tween  the  W'ndy  /erka-maiii  anti  the  Anion,  three  miles 
j  below  the  former,  and  tt  n  or  twelve  south  of  Ilcshbon) 
:  as  the  Ncbo  of  Aloscs.  In  this  he  is  followed  (though 
probably  without  any  communication)  by  Burckhardt 
(July  1-1.  IHTi).  who  niriiiions  it  as  the  higluM  |Miiiit  in 
that  locality,  aud  therefore  pn>bnbly  "Mount  Nibo  of 
tbe  Scripture."  This  is  ndopteii  by  Irby  and  Manglc% 
though  with  hesitation  (rrar^/^  June  8^  1818). 

2.  Another  elevation  above  the  general  summit  level 
of  these  highlands  is  the  Ji1»l  '0.'/iii,«r  A  »*ka\  or  Jthtl 
eZ-Ji/cK/, '*  the  highest  |M>int  in  all  the  eastern  mouij- 
tain%"  ** overtopping  the  whole  of  the  iklka,  and  rising 
about  8000  feet  above  the  Ghur"  (Uurekhanlt,  July  2, 
1812:  Robinson,  i,  527  note,  f>70>. 

But  tlu'M'  cnii!u>iirc>i  are  iilikr  ^v.-jiiling  in  one  main 
essential  of  the  Ncbo  of  the  .Scripture,  which  is  ststed 
to  have  been  **  facing  Jericho,"  words  which  in  the  wid- 
est interpretation  must  imply  that  it  was  "  some  ekva* 
tion  immediately  over  the  last  stage  of  the  Jordan," 
while  'Osha  and  Atiaru^.  arr  fiuully  nmotc  in  op|>o- 
sitc  directions,  the  one  fifteen  miles  north,  the  other  fif> 
teen  mike  south  of  a  line  drawn  eastward  from  Jeriehn, 
Another  requisite  for  the  identification  is  that  a  view 
should  Ik-  obtainable  from  the  summit,  corresponding  to 
that  prospect  over  the  whole  land  whicii  Mi  .st;'  'did 
to  have  had  from  Mount  Ncbo.  The  view  from  Jcbcl 
Jil'Ad  ftaa  Imn  hrieay  deaoibcd  by  Dr.  Florter  (Itatd- 
boot,  p.  309), thongh  without  reference  to  the  pos«ibiIity 
of  its  being  Nebo.  Of  that  fnini  JeU  I  .\ttarft^  no  descrip- 
tion is  extant,  for,  almost  incredible  as  it  vtxms.  none 
of  the  travellers  above  named,  although  they  believed 
it  to  beKebov  appear  to  have  made  any  attenpi  (o  de- 
viate so  far  from  their  route  as  to  ascend  an  eminrncc 
which,  if  their  etmjectures  be  correct,  must  be  tl:e  most 
interesting  spot  in  the  world. 

8.  De  Saulcey  is  the  litat  traveller  who  discovered  tbe 
mnne  still  extant  in  JsM  A*«Uai,  «M  cadncnce  on  thn 
ea^feni  shore  of  the  Dead  S<a,  net  far  from  its  i^'  rtht  m 
•■ml  (  Wiyage  en  Terre  Sainlr.  i,  at\.\  The  due  lie 
Liiynes,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  actu- 
1  ally  visit  and  accuratehr  locate  the  summit  il'vfi^, 
lnDderAprillSkl8M>  Ur.THMraanextfisilcdiHMid 
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lifi  graphically  describes  the  outkok  from  its  top  (/.anJ 
^ffmrad,  p.  At  aq. ;  conpi.  alw  hia  Land  of  ifoab,  p.  888 
ai|>)>  The  phicc  in  question  lie*  nearly  four  miles  »outh- 
weatof  IleslMin.  I'mf.  Paine,  of  the  American  Expliirin« 
Party,  carefully  exaniiiu-il  it,  and  has  >;iv(  11  a  lii  tailr'! 
npon  of  hia  researches  and  conduaiona  (iu  tite  "  Third 
flCatermtit''  of  the  An.  PaL  Exploration  Soc,  N.  Y.  Jan. 
lK7r>  .  ill  wliich,  whilp  admitting  the  identity  of  the 
incxli  rn  aixl  niiciciit  names  and  localities,  he  enters  into 
a  miiuito  ar^iinifiit  to  prove  that  ri*t;ati  was  a  .*[>tHilic  ' 
title  of  the  particular  apot  on  which  Muses  stood  rather 
than  a  general  name  of  the  cnlin  nmge^  as  naoally 
hpM.    Sec  PisMJAit. 

3.  ( Sept,  Sadav  ;  \'uli,',  \rho,  A'dto.)  A  town  on  the 
eastern  side  of  .Fordan,  situated  in  ttif  in«r.iriil  country 
(NumU  xxxii,  8),  one  of  those  which  were  taken  \Hxt- 
•caiMi  of  and  rebinit  bjr  the  tiUie  of  Reobeo  (ver.  88). 
In  these  lists  it  is  associate<(  with  Kirjathaim  and  Baal- 
meon  or  Beon;  and  in  another  record  (I  Chron.  v,  8) 
with  Aroer,  as  marking  one  extremity,  |ws*iLily  the 
weat,  of  a  principal  part  of  the  tribe.  la  the  remarka- 
U*  prophecy  nttered  by  Isaiah  (xr,  S)  mad  JvmAah 
(zlviUt  1,  22)  conceminp;  M(>al>,  Neh«)  is  mentkoed  in 
the  same  connection  as  before,  though  no  longer  an  ts* 
raclitish  town,  but  in  the  hands  of  Mooh.  It  dm's  not 
occur  in  the  catak^gue  of  the  towns  of  iCcubcn  in  Joshua 
(xiii,  15-28);  bnt  whether  this  is  an  aecidental  o«nie> 
sioii,  or  whether  it  apix'sr*  under  another  name— ac- 
cordini^  to  the  st-ateim-m  of  Numb,  xxxii,  'M,  that  the 
laraelitcs  changed  the  names  of  the  heathen  cities  they 
retained  in  this  diatrict— is  uncertain,  in  the  case  of 
NdNs  wMeh  wis  doubtlese  called  after  the  deity  of  that 
name^  there  would  be  a  ilouble  reason  for  »\u-h  a  chan^'e 
(tee  Josh,  xxiii,  7).  There  is  nothing  [lositive  except 
the  name  to  show  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
Nebo  the  town  and  Mount  Nebo.  The  notices  of  £usebi- 
ns  and  Jenmie  (Omnuut.)  are  canfiuNd,bat  tiMy  rather 

denote  thnf  (he  two  were  ili^titi -t.  and  distant  from  each 
other.  The  town  (Nd^ioip,  NaU))  they  identify  with 
Nobah  and  Kenath,  and  locate  it  eight  miles  south  of 
Hesbbon,  where  the  ruins  of  el-Uabia  appear  to  stand 
at  present;  while  the  nonntain  (Sa0av,  Kabn)  is 

stated  to  be  six  miles  east  CTer.")  or  west  (Kuseb.')  from 
the  same  spot.  lJut  the  former  statement  is  cerlaiuly 
an  error;  and  hence  we  may  presume  that  the  town  and 
the  mountaht  were  not  distinct,  especially  as  we  lind 
the  associated  towns  (Medeba  and  Baal-neon)  in  the 
same  vicinity.  In  the  list  of  places  south  of  evJSalt 
given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Ht'b.  llr).  iii,  App.  p.  170)  one 
occurs  nan)e<l  Nrbn,  which  may  be  identical  with  NcU). 
It  perbape  indicates  the  ruins  now  extant  on  the  pres- 
ent Jebd  JVcMoA,  or  Mount  Nebo  (above). 

4,  (Sept  mufM  T.  r.  N«/3w;  in  N^.  Na/Sura  r.  r. 


brated  in  the  linie  of  the  Crusades  as  the  site  of  Caihl- 
lum  Amaldi,  built  by  the  patriarch  of  .lenisalom  to  de- 
fend the  rood  to  the  holy  city  (Will.  Tyr.  xir,  8).  It 
was  afkerwanis  visited  by  Bidiaid  of  Engiand  in  AJX 
ir.)2  (Robinson, iN8i.JS^U, 264;  Fbiter,  AnMool^ p. 
2»»i). 

It  is  possible  that  this  Nebo  was  an  ofTshoot  of  that  on 
the  east  uf  Jordan ;  in  which  case  we  have  anot  hr  r  town 
added  to  tbose  already  noCked  in  the  territory  ol  Heujap> 
niin  which  retain  the  nanea  of  fotdgn  and  heathen 

settlers. 

A  townnaned  Xomba  is  mentioned  by  the  S  pt.  1  not 
in  Heb.)  amoiig  the  piaon  in  the  south  of  Judah  fre> 
qucnted  by  I>avid  (1  flaaa.  zxx,  30),  but  its  litnction 
fetUda  any  atlenpt  to  identify  this  with  Hebo. 

Nebriasensis  i-<  the  surname  of  the  Spanish  £iaa> 
mus,  Antonio  dc  Lebrixa.    iSee  Liaiiuj.\. 

IfebnduidBem'sar  (Heh.  and  ChaM.  JVtMwf- 

nfUUar',  "I^Stna^r:,  2  Kings  xxv,  22;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi,  6 ;  XXX vii,  7,  io,  13 ;  Jcr.  xxvii,  6, 8, 2U ;  xxviii, 
8;  xxix,  1,  3;  xxxiv,  1 ;  xxxix,  5;  Dan.  i,  1 ;  also  in 
the  shorter  forms,  n3H3nsi3,  2  Kings  xxiv,  1,  10,  11; 
xxv,  1,  S;  1  Chron.  vi,  15;  Jer.  xxviii,  11,  14;  Dan.  i, 
18;  ii,  1;  Isnsil^S,  the  usual  form;  and  tsn333, 
Dan.  iv,  87;  v,  18;  Sept.  N af3o«xo ^Mnooop),  or  (in  Jer. 
and  Kzek.  oidy,  but  in  them  always  except  the  passages 
noted  alHjvo)  NKUL'CHADKKZ'ZAU  tq.  v.)  (which 
Hitzig  \Jrrem.  p.  191 J  rightly  considers  the  original 
ffonn),  called  by  Berusus  (ap.  Joeephum),  'Sa(iovxolo' 
vooopoc;  by  Abydcniis  (sp.  Eusebium,  Pr»p.  Artxi*;.), 
\citiovcpi')tTopo^  ;  ami  by  Strabo,  the  only  writer  among 
the  (ircfks  by  \vhoni  he  is  naiucd  (xv,  C«7),  NavKoo- 
Kocpnoofjoi,  Ix.^iJes  Nn^ joroXdffapof,  which  appears  in 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  This  namc^  AotecAodlonasor, 
has  passed  fton  the  Septuagint  into  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  into  the  authorizetl  English  version  of  the  bmiks  of 
Judith  and  Tobic  This  monarch  was  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  His  name, 
acconling  to  the  native  orthography,  is  read  as  Nabu- 
hiduri-uUui;  anil  is  explained  to  mean  ^'  Nebo  (q.  r.)  is 
the  protector  against  misfortune,"  htdtiri  being  connect* 
ed  with  the  Hebrew  "^'T^r,  "trouble"  or  "attack,"  and 
ut$ur  being  a  participle  from  the  root  1^3,  "to  pro> 
teet"  (Aeeovdinf  to  othen,  tlM  middle  tern  focAtr  ia 
connectet!  with  the  Perxi-t^reek  xiiaptc,  "a  crown;" 
0|n>ert  refers  it  to  an  Aral)ic  kutlvr,  "a  young  man;" 
while  Sir  II.  Kawlinsim  thinks  it  means  "  a  landmark.") 
The  rarer  Hebrew  form,  used  by  Jeremiah  and  Eiekiel 
—NAitdkadreuLar—  is  thus  very  dose  indeed  to  the 
original.   The  Ptnian  fiinn,  NiMmiraAara  (BA, 


lfebnchadneaiar*s  name  la  cnnelKinn.  (Fkom  Minaat,  Orammnira  A 


MIL) 


N^jSia;  Vu%.  JVefo.)    The  .  hiMn  n  of  N'eU)  (lit 
Niio),  to  the  number  of  hfty-Lwo,  are  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  who  re- 
turned from  Uabyhm  with  Zerubbabei  (Esra  ii,  29 ;  Neb. 

vii,  83 ;  in  the  latter  passage. "  the  other  Nebo,"  for  some 
not  very  nbviiius  liitlinetion).  Seven  of  them  had  for- 
eign wives.  M  hou)  they  were  compelled  to  discard  ( Ezra 
X,  43).  The  name  oecun  between  Bethd  and  Ai  and 
Lydda,  which,  if  we  may  trust  the  arrangement  of  the 
list,  implies  that  it  was  situated  in  the  territory-  of  Ilen- 
Jamiu  to  the  north-we.-^t  of  .FeriiAiiletn.     It  i-.  |lo^sil]lv 


ilMer.  OOL  i,  par.  16).  U  le-^s  n.rrert.  Thi"  Cals'.  writ- 
ten NabModroitor)  is  snpfKKietl  to  be  the  assumed  name 
of  one  of  the  rebela  subduied  by  Darius  Hystaspia^  It 
is  there  easily  read,  being  transcribed  in  another  col- 
umn, and  hence  is  readily  recopiised  elsewhere  when 
found  in  the  pure  Habylonian  writing,  as  it  often  is  on 
bricks  and  fragments  from  the  ruioa  near  Hillah  (Lav- 
ard,  AaweeA,  ii,  141). 

1.  Nebnchadnezzar  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  (See 
No.  5  below.)     He  appears  to  have  been  of  marriagc- 


ihc  miHlcni  BeU-Aubaii,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  1  able  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  rebellion  against  As- 
by  west  of  Jerusalem,  dght  from  Lydda,  and  close  to  |  syria,  KCS.  625:  for,  according  to  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb. 
Yalo;  apparently  the  place  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Ono-  ,  Chron.  Can,  i,  9),  the  alliance  between  this  prince  and 
mast.  .\nab  and  Atiob;  and  /-'fni.  Paula,  §  8)  as  Nob  the  Median  king  was  cemented  by  the  betrothal  of 
the  city  of  the  priests  (though  that  identiiiration  is  .\tniihia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
liardly  admjssiUe),  and  both  in  bis  and  later  times  I  Nabo|M»Ussar's  son.  Utile  further  ia  known  of  bim  du> 
or  BtumMt,  It  bMaata  cila>liif  Ua  fluho^  ttMaie.  lib 
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proved,  that  he  waa  the  leader  of  a  Babylonian  oootio- 
gent  which  aocotnpnnii  tl  (  yaxaros  in  his  LydiaD  war 
MiUiKMj,  by  whose  interposition,  on  the  occaaion 
of  Ml  cdipM^  ttiiit  war  was  brought  to  a  cli>^,  Ii.C  610. 
(Herodotus  terms  thU  leader  Labynetus  L>f  ''^J  i  >  wonl 
which  diK'9  not  rightly  render  the  Babylonian  Xaba- 
kutliiii-uziir,  but  do«»  rentier  another  B:il'\  I  r.ian  name, 
Nabu-nahit.  Nabopolaaaar  nuij/  have  had  a  i>on  of  ttiia 
name;  or  the  Labynetua  of  Hmd.  i»  74  may  bo  Mabo 
poJaaaar  himself.  )*  At  any  rate,  a  few  yean  later,  be 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Babylonian  army,  and  tent 
by  his  faihiT.  wlio  \va»  now  old  and  infirm,  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  I'baraoh-Nccho,  king  of  Kgypt.  Thin 
ptinee  bod  receotly  invaded  Syria,  defeated  Juaiah,  king 
of  Judah,  at  Mcgiddo,  and  reduced  the  whole  tract,  from 
K^ypt  to  Carchemish  on  the  upper  KuphrateH  [«»oe  Cak- 
ciit.Mi^ii  ].wltich  in  tiio  ])nrtitiun  of  the  Assyrian  terri- 
tories oa  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  bad  been  aaaigiied 
to  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiiit  29, 80;  BeiM,a|v4aaephu8, 
r.  .-I p.  i,  19).  Necho  had  held  possession  of  these  coun- 
tries for  alnuit  three  years,  when  (RC.  606)  Nehuchad- 
nezzar  lul  an  .'irmy  a^ain»<t  liini,  ili  fi-atctl  him  at  ("iir- 
cbemiah  in  a  gn:at  battle  (Jer.  xlvi,  2-12),  recovered 
Code-Syria,  Pbeenlcia,  and  Paleatine,  took  Jenualera 
(Dan.  i,  1,  2>,  presswl  forward  to  Kgypt,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  that  country  or  ujwn  its  borders  when  intelli- 
gence arrived  which  recalled  liiiii  liasiily  to  Ual>ylon. 
Mabopolasaar,  aA«r  reigning  twenty-one  years,  bad  died, 
and  tbe  throne  waa  vacant;  or,  aa  then  ia  aone  leoMHi 

to  think,  Nc-hncliaihiozz.ir,  since  he  opjieared  to  l)c  the 
"king  (if  Kahvloii"  to  iIk-  Jow?,  hml  rially  been  associ- 
at<Nl  with  hin  father  (.Icr.  iv,  1 ;  Dan.  i,  1),  In  some 
alarm,  however,  about  the  successiun,  be  hurried  back  to 
the  capital,  accompanied  only  by  hia  light  troopa;  and 

crofiMin;;  the  dfsert,  probably  by  way  of  I'jKlmnr  or  Pal- 
myra, reachc»l  Babylon  before  any  (ri.->tiirl)ain'e  lind 
arisen,  and  entered  |>caceably  on  lii*  kin^ilom  ( RC. 
604).  The  bulk  of  the  army,  with  the  captivca— i'bce- 
niciana,  Syrians^  Eitjrptiana,  and  Jews— n>tumed  by  the 
ordinary  route,  which  skirted  i;i-tiail  of  cro-vinj;  the 
tle.seri.  It  was  at  thin  time  that  Daniel  and  hi;*  com- 
panions were  brought  t<>  Babylon,  wliere  they  presently 
grew  into  tavor  with  NdNwhadnezzar,  and  betaamc  per- 
sons of  veiT  eonriderable  influence  (Dm.  i,  8-tO).  See 
Dasiki-  T!if>  marred  vessels  taken  fmm  .leJiovah's 
house  were  trannferreil  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  tem- 
ple at  Babylon  ( Isa.  xxxiz ;  S  CblDO.  xxxvi,  fl,  7)*  See 
Babtlos;  CAFTiviTr. 
Within  a  few  }'eara  after  Ne1mehadneizai''s  flrtt  ex- 

pe<lition  into  Syria  and  Pale-tine,  disaffection  again 
showeil  itself  in  those  ctiuntries.  Jtlioiakim — wh»>,  al- 
though threatened  at  (ir»t  with  captivity  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi,  6),  had  been  finally  maintained  on  the  throne  as 
a  Bahylontan  vasaal— after  three  yean  of  service  "  turned 
and  n  helled"  a^jainst  his  suzerain,  proliahly  trusting  to 
lie  sup[H)rte«l  by  Egypt  (2  Kings  xxiv,  1).  Not  long 
afterwards  Ph<iMiicia  seems  to  have  broken  into  revolt; 
and  tlie  ChaUlwan  monarch,  who  bad  prenooaly  en- 
deavowl  to  subdne  the  disaftcted  by  his  generals  and 
i(2  Kings  xxiv,  •2  \  once  more  tiM>k  the  (iel<l  in  per- 
,and  marched  first  of  all  against  Tyre.  Having  in- 
ihat  city  in  the  sevenlli  year  of  his  reign  (Jose- 
pba%  c.  Ajh  i,  21),  and  left  a  portion  of  his  amy  there 
to  continue  the  siege,  he  proceeded  against  Jeraaalem, 
which  suhniiiteil  without  a  stni^j^le  (  H.( ,')f8).  Ac- 
cording to  Joscphua,  who  is  In  re  our  cliicf  authority, 
Nebuehadacitar  puniahed  .lehoiakim  with  death  {Ant. 
X,  6^  S;  eooipi  Jer.  zxii,  IS,  19,  and  xxxvi,  80),  but 
pkced  hit  son  JehoiMhin  upon  the  throne.  Jehoiaehtn 
reigned  only  tliri  e  months;  for.  on  his  showing;  symp- 
toms of  disalTection,  Nelmchadnczzar  came  up  against 
■lerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed  the  young  prince 
(whom  be  carried  to  Babylon,  tagetber  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  populatioii  of  the  city,  and  the  chief  tit 
the  Teniiilc  treasures),  and  made  bis  uiirle,  Zedckiah. 
kiug  in  his  place.  Tyre  still  held  out;  and  it  was  not 
tin  the  thiitcenlh  year  flwm  the  tloM  •Tilt  flnt  inveat- 


ment  that  the  city  of  merchants  fell  (KC.  585).  Before 

this  h,ip|H'iii'il.  .li  ru^.lll  nl  hnd  iH-en  tuLilly  (U  stpiyML 
This  consummation  was  owin^  to  the  folly  of  Znlckiah, 
who,  despite  the  warnings  of  .leremiah,  made  a  treaty 
with  Apries  (Ilophra),  king  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xvii,  15), 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  alliance  renotmeiil  hit  alle- 
giance to  tlie  king  of  liahyloH.  Nebuchadnezzar  cooj- 
roeuccd  the  tinal  siege  of  Jerosakm  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Zedekiah— his  own  sixtMnth  year  (early  fai  &C. 
588)— and  took  it  nearly  two  yean  later  (Utter  part  of 
B.C.  688).  One  effort  to  carry  out  the  treaty  secna  to 
have  Let  n  made  liy  Aprirs.  An  Egyptian  army  crt^jscd 
the  frontier,  and  began  its  march  towards  Jenuakn; 
ui>on  wUch  Kebuchadnesaar  raised  the  siege,  and  Mt 
oir  to  meet  the  new  foe.  According  to  Jofephus  {Apt. 
X,  7,  8)  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Apries  was  com- 
pletely defl  ated  ;  hot  the  M  riptura)  account  K'<m>nithfr 
to  imply  llmt  the  Egj'ptiaus  retired  on  the  advance  of 
NebuchadDenar,  and  recrossed  the  frontier  withont 
risking  an  engagement  (.ler.  xxxvii,  S-J*).  At  any  rate, 
the  attempt  failed,  and  was  not  r(|K'nti  <l:  the  " broken 
reed,  Egypt,"'  proved  a  treacherous  port,  and  after  an 
eighteen  niontlu'  siege  Jerusalem  fell.  Zedekiah  es- 
caped tnm  the  diy,  h>A  was  captured  near  Jericho  (Jcr. 
xxxix,  &),  and  brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Rillah  in 
the  territory  of  Ilamath,  w  here  his  eyes  were  put  out 
by  the  king's  order,  while  his  sons  and  his  chief  nubin 
were  slain.  Nebuchadueazar  then  returned  to  Babjrkm 
milh  Zeddifadi,wtaom  be  ttapriaoned  for  the  rtatdadrr 
of  his  life;  leaving  Ncliuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  bis 
guard,  to  complete  the  de^-truction  of  the  city  and  the 
{lociticalion  of  Juilo'a.  Gedaliah,  a  Jew  ,  was  Ri>|Miiiiteil 
governor,  but  he  was  shortly  murdered,  and  the  rest  d 
the  Jews  cither  lied  to  Enrptorwere  carried  byH^ 
liuzar-a.Ian  to  IJabylon  (B.C.  .W). 

Tlie  military  succcs>e8  of  Nebuchadnezzar  caiinet  be 
traced  minutely  beyond  this  point.  His  own  annals 
have  not  come  down  to  us;  and  the  hisioiical  aUosioai 
which  we  And  in  hia  extant  inseiiptioas  are  of  (he  most 
vague  and  general  i  Imraeter.  It  may  In?  gafhcrctl  frttn 
the  prophetical  .S  rijiiures  and  from  .losephus  that  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  ttQ 
of  Tyre  and  the  cmnplete  submiasioa  of  PbaN)icia(Etn 
xxvi-xxviii;  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i,  21);  after  whidi  the 
Babylonians  carried  their  arms  into  Eg}  pt,  and  inflictd 
severe  injuries  on  that  fertile  countrj'  (,}vt.  xlvi,  13  '26; 
Ezra  xxix,  2-20;  xxx,  G;  Joseph.  Ant.  x,  9,  7).  Bat 
we  have  do  account  of  these  campaigna  on  which  ve  cat 
depend.  Josephus  adds  thst  If egastbeae*,  in  his  ftoMk 

l>ook,  refers  to  the  same  stil  j"  et,  and  tlierf  hy  nuJeavon 
to  sliow  ttiat  Nebuchndiie/./ar  exctedetl  llerculeN  and 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Africa  and  Spain.  Strabo  adds 
that  "  Sesoetrisi  king  of  £gypt,  and  Tcaroon,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  exteinled  thdr  expedition  as  far  as  Eanpi^ 
but  that  Xavokodrtisnr,  who  is  vtiiorated  by  the  f"hal- 
dteans  more  than  Hercules  by  ihe  (>reeks,  .  .  .  marched 
through  Spain  to  Greece  and  Pontus."  Our  remaining 
notices  of  Nebuchadneaxar  present  him  to  us  as  a  ntg- 
niAcent  prince  and  Itencfioeot  ruler  rather  than  a  wsr> 
rior;  and  the  Lrreat  fame  wliich  has  alway*  att."irhedto 
his  name  among  liie  Eastern  nations  de|K.-nd8  rather  on 
his  buildioge  uod  other  grand  consimdiMia  than  en  mf 
victories  or  oonqnesta  aaoibed  to  bin. 

2.  We  are  told  by  Beroana  that  the  first  can  ef 
oha<lnez/nr.  on  obtaining  quiet  iK  f^^t -^^ion  of  his  kinj?* 
dom  after  the  lirsl  .Syrian  exindition.  was  ti>  rehiiiW 
the  temple  of  Bel  (^Bel^J/erorfarA)  at  Baby! -n  .  ut  </ 
the  ipuls  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap^  Joseph,  via/,  x,  ll,  1> 
He  next  proceeded  to  strengthen  and  beaotUy  thecil]r« 
which  he  renov  ated  throughout,  and  sum>uuded  with 
several  lines  of  fortiticatiun.  himself  adding  one  entirely 
new  quarter.  Having  finished  the  walb  and  adorned 
the  gates  megnilicenUy,  be  eooatmctcd  a  new  |i«lace. 
adjotnini*  the  oM  reridenee  of  his  fitthcr— a  aopcib  cdi' 
fice  which  lie  coin]>leted  in  fifteen  daj-sl  In  theprrmiKb 
of  this  palace  he  formed  the  celebrated  hanging  g^ 
den,"  wbidi  was  «  pUamet^  Iwift  ap  witit  bit 
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to  imitate  the  varied  auffaoe  of  ^MHlntain^  and  planted 
wiili  trees  and  shrubs  of  every  kind.  Diwlonisi,  prf)b- 
ably  following  CtcsiaA,  ilescrilx  ^  tlii^  mar\  <  1  as  ti  Mjiinrc, 
four  fUtkra  (four  hundred  feet)  each  way,  aiul  til'ty 
aili£to  (Mvcnty-llv«  fcet)  high,  approached  by  sloping 
paths,  and  supported  on  a  e«ries  of  arched  galleries  in* 
creasing  in  height  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  In 
thoiic  galleries  wiTi-  varicuis  fiK'flsant  chambers;  ainl 
one  of  them  contained  the  engines  by  which  water  was 
nia«dfitoatli6fivcrtotlietw(iMeoftherBound.  This 
cuiioui  CMMttueUon,  which  the  Greek  writers  reckoned 
amoo^  the  aeren  wonders  of  the  world,  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  gratiticatiun  of 
bis  wife,  Amuhia,  wlio,  having  been  brought  up  among 
the  Medim  tneantalna,  deund  aomething  to  fenind  her 
of  (h'  ni.  I'dssibly,  however,  one  objwl  was  to  obtain 
a  ]<lt  a.-iiire-ground  at  a  hcij^ht  above  that  to  which  the 
mosquitiK'.H  are  accuntotnod  to  ri.*o.  This  o>m]iU'te  reii- 
ovatioo  of  Babylon  by  NebacbadJieuar,  which  iierosus 
aawrta,  h  crnitrmed  to  as  in  every  poniMo  way.  The 
StaiKlar.l  Inscription  of  the  kins  relate*  at  len^jth  the 
Ci»n»triicti>>u  of  ihc  whole  serii*?*  of  works,  a.iid  appears 
to  have  been  tlie  authority  from  whicJi  IVrotus  drew. 
The  ruins  confirm  thia  in  the  moat  positive  way,  for 
idne  teotha  of  the  bricks  1m  riht  we  stamped  with  Ncbn* 
chadnezzar'8  name.  Scrijttiiro  al»<>  a(l«!>i  nii  indirect 
but  imp«irtant  te«imoiiy  in  the  cxrl.ntnaiiun  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar reeor«led  bv  Daniel, "  U  not  thiagfCAtBihy* 
loa  wAidk  /  kavt  built  f"  (Dan.  iv,  80). 

Bat  Nebnehadnesaar  did  not  eonlliie  his  cflbrta  to 
the  ornamentation  and  improvement  of  his  capital. 
Ihrougliout  the  ein|iiri',  at  IlorMpim.  Siji[iara,  (Julha, 
C'hilmad,  Duraba,  Tereilon,  ami  a  multitude  of  other 
places,  he  built  or  rebuilt  cities,  repaired  temples^  eon- 
■traeted  quaya,  rcMrvoin,  canala,  and  aquethwts,  on  • 
scale  of  gran<leur  and  magniticenci-  ^tlr;t•l'^inl;  every- 
thing of  the  kind  ri'coriletl  in  history,  unit  -^s  it  be  the 
constructions  of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  Kjjyptian 
monarcha.  "I  have  examined,"  Myt  Sit  U,  Kawlimon, 
'*the  bricka  in  behmging  perhaps  to  a  hondred  dif- 
fon  iit  towns  and  cities  in  the  neigbborhiMMl  of  llai;ila(l. 
aud  1  never  found  any  other  legend  than  tliat  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, son  of  Nabopdanar,  king  of  Uabylon" 
(Com.  on  lAe  Inter,  €^  Auyria  and  Httbyloniat  p.  76, 
77).  ''NebiiehadBenar,"tnys  A bydcnu.%  "on  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  fortili(  l  li.ihylon  with  three  lines  of 
walls.  lie  diii;  the  .\<iln-  Mulrhn.  or  IJoyal  Kiver, 
which  was  a  liram  li  utream  derived  from  the  Kuphratd^ 
and  also  the  Acracanua.  He  likewise  made  the  great 
fMarroir  above  the  city  of  Sippara,  which  was  thirty 
•  parasangs  (ninety  miles)  in  circumfirence.  and  twenty 
filthoms  (oiio  hundred  and  twenty  feet )  deep.  Here  he 
placed  sluiceji  or  tiood-gatea,  which  enabled  him  to  ir- 
rigate the  low  ooontiy.  He  also  built  a  qu^  along  the 
ahore  of  the  Red  Sea  (Verslan  GalO,  end  founded  the 
city  of  Teredo  n  on  the  b.)rders  of  Arabia."'  It  rca«tfiti- 
ably  concluiled  from  thew  statementa  that  an  extensive 
^-stem  of  irrigation  was  devised  by  this  monarch,  to 
whom  the  Babyloniaaa  were  pmboMy  indebted  for  the 
greater  poTtirm  of  that  vast  network  of  canals  which 
covered  tlie  wlmli-  'illnvial  tract  Itetween  the  two  riven, 
and  extended  on  the  right  bank  of  the  luiphratca  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  tlM  Stony  desert.  On  that  side  the 
principal  work  was  «  canal  of  the  largest  dimensions, 
aeill  to  be  ttaoed,whle1i  left  the  Kuphrates  at  Hit.  and 
ekirtin::^  the  dc-'crt  ran  smitli-cast  a  distance  of  above 
four  hundred  miles  to  tlic  I'ersian  Culf,  where  it  emptied 
itself  into  the  bay  of  Graae. 

The  wealtbigiaatncas,  and  general  prosperity  of  Ncbu- 
e1iadne»Ear  are  strikingly  placed  before  us  in' the  Dook 
of  Daniel.  "The  <iu<l  of  heaven"  icave  })in).  n.it  a  kiiitr- 
dom  oidy,  but  "  power,  strength,  aud  glorj"  (Dan.  ii, 
87).  Ili.s  wealth  is  evidenced  bf  die  image  of  gold, 
nisUy  cubits  in  height,  which  he  set  up  in  the  plain  of 
Dnra  (Dan.  iii,  1).  The  grandeur  and  careful  organiza- 
tif>n  of  his  kingilom  ajiiiear  from  the  long  list  of  liis 
oOicens  "  princes,  govcruora,  captains,  judges,  treasurers, 


counsellors,  sheriflii,  and  rulers  of  proviuces,"  of  wboaa 
we  have  rei»eated  mention  ( ver.  2,  8,  27).  SVe  see  tbo 
exisfrnri'  nT  ,i  'jM  i  ii  -  nf  liii  rarchy  in  the  ''magicians, 
astroUtgers,  sorcercrsi,"  over  whom  Daniel  was  set  (ii, 
*8).  Tha  "trec^  whose  height  was  great,  which  grew 
and  was  atlOBg,  and  the  bdght  thereof  reached  unto  the 
hearens,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the 
earth  ;  the  leaves  whereof  weri-  fair,  ni;  1  the  fruit  niueli, 
and  in  which  v/&&  for  all;  under  which  the  beasts 
of  the  field  had  shadow,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  dwelt 
in  the  branches  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it"  (iv, 
10-12),  is  the  fitting  iy|M-  of  a  kingdom  at  once  so 
tlourishing  and  so  extensive.  It  has  Ucn  thnu^'lit  by 
j  some  (l>e  Wetie,  Th.  I'arkcr,  etc.)  that  ihc  liouk  of 
Danid  repreaenu  the  satrapial  system  of  government 
{Salropfn-KinricAluttif)  as  established  throughout  the 
whole  empire;  but  this  conclusion  is  not  justified  by  a 
clojse  examination  of  thai  din-unient.  Ncbuchaiiiiez/.ar, 
I  like  bis  Assyrian  predeoeasora  (,Isa.  x,  8^,  is  represented 
as  a  <*lung  of  kings'*  <Dan.ii,87);  and  the  officers  enu- 
merated in  chap,  ii  arc  probably  the  authorities  of 
j  Ikibylonia  [>roper,  rather  than  the  governors  of  remoter 
'  reiriiius,  who  could  not  L»e  nil  s|tare»l  at  once  from  their 
I  employments.  The  instance  of  liedaliah  (Jer.  xl,  5; 
S  Kinga  xxv,  SS)  is  not  that  of  a  aateaph  Be  waa  a 
Jew;  and  it  tuny  be  dnubtetl  whether  he  »to<id  really 
ill  any  dilTereiit  relation  to  the  liabylonians  from  Zede- 
kiah  or  Jehoiachiii ;  nlthoni.'li.  ns  lie  was  not  of  the  seed 
of  David,  the  Jews  cunsidcred  htm  to  be  governor" 
rather  than  king. 

3.  Towards  the  elo-c  of  his  reign  the  glory  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar buflered  a  temporarj'  ec!i|>se.  As  a  puiiish- 
HMOt  for  his  pride  and  vanity,  that  strange  form  of 
nadneas  was  sent  upon  him  which  the  Greeks  called 
lyeanthropy  (XvravSowa-ia);  wherein  the  sufbrer  im- 
a^ines  liimsrlf  a  bea.st,  and,  quittinc  the  haunts  of  men, 
iiim«t/t  on  leading  the  life  of  a  bea.st  (Dan.  iv,  'M). 
Benieua,  with  the  pardonable  tenderness  of  a  native, 
anxious  for  the  good  ikme  of  his  country's  greatest 
king,  snpprcMcd  this  fact:  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whi  jlirr  IIiTcxl  itiis  ill  his  Ilalivlonian  travels,  which 
fell  only  about  a  century  after  the  time,  obtained  any 
knowle<ige  of  it.  Nebueliadoczzar  him»<lf,  however, 
in  his  great  inscription  appears  to  allude  to  it,  aithougb 
in  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase  which  renders  th« 
pa.ssage  very  ditheiilt  of  translation.  After  describing 
the  construction  of  the  most  important  of  his  great 
works,  he  appears  to  say,  "  For  f  .ur  years  (?)  ...  the 
scat  of  my  kingdom  ...  did  not  rejoice  my  hearu  In 
all  my  dominions  I  did  not  Iniild  a  high  place  of  power, 
the  precious  treasures  of  my  kini^dum  I  did  not  lay  up. 
in  liabylnn,  buildings  for  my.self  and  for  the  honor  of 
my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  out.  In  the  worship  of 
Herodach,  my  lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart,  in  Babylon 
the  city  of  his  sovereignty,  and  the  seat  of  my  empire, 
I  did  not  f^ing  his  prai-c  I  <!id  imi  furnish  bis  altars 
with  victim^  nor  did  1  clear  out  the  canals"  (Kawlin- 
son's  I/erod.  it,  580).  Other  negative  danses  follow. 
It  is  plain  that  we  have  here  narrated  a 
apparently  for  four  years— of  all  those  works  and  i 
pations  on  which  tlie  kini;  especially  prided  himself— 
his  temples,  palaces,  worship,  offerings,  and  works  of 
irrigaticHi;  and  thoi^  the  cau»e  of  the  suspension  is 
not  stated,  wc  ran  scarcely  imagine  anything  that 
would  account  for  it  but  some  fnch  extraordinary 
malady  a-s  iliat  recorded  in  Daniel. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  lieriMlotus  ascribes 
to  a  queen,  Nitocris,  several  of  the  important  works, 
which  other  writers  (Bsnsus,  Abydenus)  sasign  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  conjecture  naturally  arises  that 
Nitocris  was  N»  hnehailnezzar's  cpieeii.  and  that,  as  she 
carried  on  his  constructions  during  bis  incapacity,  they 
were  bj  some  considered  to  be  hers.  It  is  ito  disproof 
of  thia  to  urge  that  Nebuchaditezzar's  wife  was  a  Median 
princess,  not  an  Egyptian  (as  Nitocris  must  have  been 
from  her  name),  and  that  she  was  cdleil,  not  Nitocris, 
but  Amyitis  or  Amyhia;  for  Nebuchadtieuar,  who 
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married  Amyitis  in  RC.  62.5,  and  who  lived  aftor  thia 
marriage  more  than  sixty  years,  may  cnsily  liavo  mar- 
ried again  after  tbe  deceaae  of  his  tirst  wife,  and  hi« 
Mcond  queen  tutf  have  been  an  Egjrptian.  Hia  later 
rolati  "  ltd  F.L'ypt  appear  to  have  been  friendly ;  and 
it  is  D  inarkaliU  that  (lie  name  Nitocris, which  bclonfred 
to  very  primiiiM'  Ki,'yj)tiaii  history,  had  in  fact  Ixtii 
nmKitatcd  about  ihia  time^  and  ia  found  on  the  Kgyp- 
ttan  momaaenta  to  have  been  home  bjr  a  princcaa  be- 
lontriii.c  f"  tin-  family  of  the  I'sammetiks. — Smith. 

i'la-  nature  of  XebiicliadnezMr  s  (li»eajx>  and  recovery 
has  been  nunh  <U'l)nt<iL  Driven  straiif;ily  allegorizes 
Um  story  (ap.  Uieroiu  m  JJutu)  aa  a  rcpreaentatiou  of 
thelUtorLndfer.  BocBn     iteMonoJl)  eaainttbia  that 

Nebucbadnivzar  underwent  an  actnal  metamorphosis 
of  soul  and  IxkIv,  a  similar  iiistnnce  of  which  i.t  given 
by  Cluvier  {A}>pend.€ul  /■j>i><tn,.  /JUf.)  on  the  testimony 
of  an  e>-e>iritne8S.  Teruditan  (^JJe  i'amt.)  oouliuea  the 
tramlbraiarion  to  the  bod^  oiilf  ,  but  vrkbout  loai  of 
reason,  of  which  kind  of  metamoq>ho»is  St,  Augustine 
{/>t  ('ir.lhi.  xviii,  18)  rejH)rta  f<omc  instancefl  said  to 
have  taltcn  place  in  Italy,  to  whicli  he  himself  attaches 
Uttk  credit;  but  Gaifiaid  Teuoer  aaaerta  that  tbe  tnuia- 
fimnation  of  men  into  wolvca  waa  very  eonnDon  in  li- 

TOnta.  Some  Jewi"!!  rnhtiins  have  asserted  that  the 
sold  of  NcbuchadnezzAr,  l>y  a  real  transnii^ation, 
changed  places  with  tliai  of  an  ox  ()Ie<iina,  JM  rtcld 
•n  IhMmJUL) ;  while  othera  hare  supposed  not  a  real, 
Imt  an  apparent  ehanpe,  of  wbicb  thm  ia  a  case  !«• 
eoided in  the  life  of  St.  ^lacarius.  the  panots  ofa young 
woman  having  been  persuaded  that  their  daughter  had 
been  transfornicd  into  a  mare.  The  most  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  however,  ia  that  Kebuchadneisar  la> 
bond  under  that  apectes  of  hrpoehondriaeal  monomanfai 
which  leads  tlu'  pntii  nt  to  fancy  him^lf  changed  into 
an  animal  or  other  Mib^tance,  tbe  habits  of  which  he 
adopts.  Jerome  probably  leaned  to  this  opinion :  "  Who 
doea  not  see,"  he  observes, "  that  naiAnai  live  like  brute 
beasts"  (Ir  Dm,  iv,  4).  To  this  disease  of  the  Imagina- 
tion phy!>iciana  have  given  tlic  nnmc  of  Lycanthropy, 
Zoanthrupy,orInaBniaCauina.  See  Dihkask.  In  Dan. 
Ir,  15  (iv,  i2,aoQOiding  to  the  Latin)  there  seems  to  be 
an  ailuslan  to  aonie  apcciea  of  insanity  in  the  esprearioo, 
"  Even  with  a  band  of  inm  and  brass"  (attigetur  phkw/o 
Jtrreo  et  (rrro, yii]<^.) ;  and  the  l>i«>  niid  return  rra'-MH 
is  very  clearly  intimated  in  vcr.  ;}4,  ••  .Mn\c  uiider»tai»d- 
ing  returned  to  tne,  and  I  blessed  the  Most  High."  (Sec 
also  Virgil,  £ckff.  v  i ;  Drummond  Havi  H Vtfem  BaHmrih 
p.  65;  &  Redccnberger,  D«  Nfimtaaii.  oft  AemMtHt  «p> 
jNllfO,  Jen.  1733:  llerlholdt,  Uaui,/,  i,  2W ;  Ileinroth, 
Seden$tvr.  i,  Hi) ;  Ader, />e  agrutit  in  i^'ruHj7.]>.31,  etc.; 
Meade,  Mfd.  Snc. ;  MlUlcT,  D»  AcfodladlseB.  fura- 
/topfiimtt  Lips.  1747.) 

The  Idea  of  an  allegory  has  been  revived  in  modem 
time^-.  (■-)«•<  ially  liy  I)e  Weltc  ( /.//i/' iVtm^,  ji.  2j7"»,  who 
con»id4'r»  the  accounts  in  Daniel  too  improbable,  if  liter- 
ally understood,  although  ho  admits  that  they  may  have 
been  founded  on  historical  traditions.  Ho  ooosidcrs  the 
whole  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  as  refeninf;  to  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  \vh<t  he  a^»erl.H  a\*'>  i«if;nitied  by  lU  1- 
sbozoar.  This  hypotlteais  assumes  that  the  Itook  of 
Daaid  ia  spurioui^  contnuy  to  the  New  Testament  and 
other  andent  testimony  (Hengatenbeig,  AtUAtM,  dts 
Dam.  p.  100  sq.").    See  Dasiku 

Siiiiic  have  fancird  ibiit  ilicrc  v.. -is  jin  nnu>ion  to  the 
disease  of  Nebuchadne^uuir  in  the  ]iasNagc  of  12erusus 
qiaoted  by  Josephus  (r.  Apion.  i,  20):  Nabuchodo- 
noaor,aftar  behadcommcnceil  the  aforesaid  wall,  falling 
into  a  sicltneas,  died."   Abydenu^  ( ap.  ICusebium,  Pnr- 

jW.A*WIiiy.ijt, 41),  having'  cited  the  Jla^^!l^(•  from  Me- 
gaathenes  already  referred  to,  adds,  u|)oii  tlic  authority 
of  the  same  writer,  a  s|)ecch  of  NabuchiMlouo^or,  where- 
in, having  been  struck  by  some  god,  he  furetuUl  the  lie- 
structiou  of  Babylon  by  a  "Pcrcian  nude,"  ostusled  by 
ii  Ml  1.  .  ilie  former  boast  of  Assyria,  nfti  r  ^vbich  he  in- 
stantly vauishcd«  A  refcreucc  has  bc<.ii  buppuecd  to  ex- 
ist in  these  words  to  Nebochadnczaar'a 


consecpient  di*api>eaninc<\  but  tlitre  is  nt  most,  an  l*c 
Wette  observer,  only  a  traditional  r<>iiiKcti«iM  U'tw<-tn 
them.  Jahn  {^Utbrrw  t'ommumctuUh)  ounceivea  the 
whole  to  be  a  traditioii  made  up  ftom  his  prophetic 
dreams,  hU  insanity,  and  from  Dliniers  explanation  of 
the  well-known  handwriting  in  the  bmnpieting-hall  of 
Ikl-lia/zar. —  Kit  to. 

After  an  inier\-al  of  four,  or  junobably  seven  years 
(Dan.  Iv,  16),  Ndjuchadncttai^a  mdady  left  him.  Aa 
we  arc  told  in  Scripture  that  "his  reaaoQ  relurud.and 
for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  his  honor  and  brighine>» 
j  retunied ;"  and  he  "  waa  established  in  his  kingdom, 
and  excellent  majesty  waa  added  to  him"  (Dm.  iv,86), 
so  we  find  in  tlie  Standard  Inscription  that  he  resumed 
hia  great  works  after  a  periml  of  su>■|>^•ll^illu,  njid  add<tl 
fresh  "wonders"  in  bi^  old  a^e  to  the  marvellous  con- 
structions iif  liis  maulu'od.  He  died  in  the  year  RC 
661,at  an  advanced  age  {US  or  04),  having  reigned  fiirty- 
thice  yeaisk  A  son,  Evil-Hetvdaeb  (q.v.),  succeeded 
him. 

4.  The  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  roust  1*  gathered 
principally  from  Scripture.    There  is  a  convent* 
formality  in  tbe  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  itpm 
them  of  almost  all  value  for  the  illustration  of  indiridnal 

mind  and  tem|ier.  Ostentation  ami  vainglory'  are  char- 
acteristics of  the  entire  series,  each  king  seeking  to 
magnify  above  all  others  his  own  exploits^  We  can 
only  observe  as  peculiar  to  Mebucbadnenar  a  dlqtoaitiaa 
to  reet  his  fame  on  hia  great  woilta  rather  than  en  hb 
military-  achievements,  an<l  a  strong  religious  spirit, 
manifesting  itself  especially  in  a  devotion,  which  Is  al- 
roost  exclusive,  to  one  particular  god.  Though  hi.s  own 
tutelary  deity  and  that  of  bis  father  was  Nebo  (Meronnr), 
yet  hia  worship,  his  ascriptions  of  praise,  his  thankigiT> 
inu'n,  have  in  alnunt  cv  ory  cas<>  for  tin  ir  object  the  god 
.Mermlach.  Under  bis  prolccliini  be  [ilaced  his  son, 
Kvil-Mcmdach.  MeriKlach  is  "bis  lorti,"  "his  great 
lord,"  ■*  the  ioy  of  his  heart,"  "  the  great  lord  who  has 
appointed  him  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  has  eon* 
tidiil  to  liis  care  the  far-spnad  ih  i.jiIo  i.f  tlic  earth,"* 
the  great  lotl  who  ha;*  e^tablisIK-d  him  in  strength,** 
etc.  One  of  t  be  tir>t  of  his  own  titles  ia, "  He  who  pagra 
homage  to  Mciudach."  Even  when  restoring  the  i 
pics  of  other  deities,  he  ascribes  tbe  work  to  the  i 
timis  i  f  Ml  fii  iacb,  aiici  jilac*  s  it  uiidi  r  ln>  protc-ction. 
\\f  may  biuce  explain  the  a|>|K'aranc«'  of  a  sort  of  mon- 
otheism (Dan.  i,2;  iv,  21, 32,  37),  mixed  with  poly- 
theism (ii,  47;  iii,  12, 18^29;  iv,  !>).  in  the  acripcuiai  ne- 
tices  of  him.  While  admitting  n  qualifled  mvlntty  in 
Xebo,  Nana,  and  otbt  r  (b  ilii  s  <  f  bis  i  t>u\itrv.  N<  1  vu  li.id- 
nezzar  maintained  the  n  ul  juoiuinhij  t>r  ikl-^lcrodacb. 
TkisdeiQrvas  to  him  "  tlie  supreme  chief  of  the  godi^* 
'*tbo  moat  andent,"  "the  kiqg  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  These  expressions  art  all  applied  to  Mcmdach 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  inscriptions.  It  wa-*  /<i.i  im-^ 
age,  or  symbol,  undoubtedly,  which  w  as  "  set  np"  to  ho 
worshipped  in  the  "plain  of  Dura"  (iii,  1),  and  his 
bouse"  in  which  the  saoed  vessels  from  the  Temple 
were  trcamied  (i,  2).  Kehuehsdnczzar  seems  at  some 
limes  t>i  have  idcnfitii-d  this,  bin  suprrmc  pHl.with  iIh? 
^  God  of  the  Jews  (eb.  iv);  at  others,  to  have  regarded 
the  Jewish  Go<l  m  one  <if  the  K>cal  and  inJMor  deitiea 
(ch.  iii)  over  whom  Mcrwdach  ruled. 

The  genins  snd  grandeur  which  characterized  Nebo- 
chodn* /zar,  and  wliii  h  have  handed  dnwu  hi>  name 
anumg  tbe  f <  w  nncieiit  personages  known  generally 
throughout  the  r.ast,aieveiy  apparent  in  Scripture,aud 
indeed  in  all  I  he  accounts  of  his  reign  and  aciiomi. 
Without  perhaps  any  strong  niilitar\-  turn,  he  must 
have  posM.>s<'d  a  fair  amoimt  <  f  such  tident  to  ba\c  In  1.1 
his  own  iu  the  east  against  the  ambitious  Mede»,aud 
in  the  >ve.st  agaiiiH  the  Eg}*plians.  Kecho  and  Aprice 
were  both  princes  of  good  wartiko  capacity,  whom  it  is 
some  crc4lit  to  have  defeated.  The  prolonge<l  siege  of 
Tyre  is  h  i)nM>f  "I  tbe  deti  rmiiiatiuu  witb  \>bi.  (i  Isc 
pruoccutcd  hia  miUtar>'  enterpriser.  Uul  his  greatness 
l^eapeeiallyintheaztaorpeMe.  HeaawintheBaiaal 
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fertility  of  Ilabylonia,  and  iu  ample  wealth  of  waters, 
the  fuundation  or  national  praipni^,  and  so  of  power. 
Hence  hia  vaot  caiub  Mid  elaborate  srstcrn  of  irrigataoa, 
which  mode  the  whote  country  a  garden ;  and  this  must 

have  been  a  main  oausf  of  tho  full  trcasurj-,  from  which 
alone  his  palaces  and  tcmplva  can  have  received  their 
ma^iificence.  The  forced  labor  of  captives  may  have 
raised  the  fabrics ;  but  the  statues,  the  cnaiDcUed  bricks, 
the  fine  womlwork,  the  ^^old  and  silver  platinjcr,  the  htng' 
in-js  and  curtain*,  li.iil  in  Im»  lK)iij;ht ;  mi  l  tin'  i  normuus 
expenditure  of  this  moiurch,  which  docH  not  .ipiKar  to 
hava  exhausted  the  txmntry,  and  which  cannot  have 
been  very  lai^ely  supjlorted  by  trihate,  most  have  been 
reany  sopplieit  in  the  main  fW>m  that  af^ricultural  wealth 
which  he"  took  so  much  painn  to  ilt-vclop.  Wi-  may 
pither  from  the  prodtictivencM  of  liabylonia  under  the 
Peniaiu  (Herod,  i,  192,  193;  iii,  92),  after  a  conquest 
and  two  (three?)  revolts,  some  idea  of  its  nourishing 
condition  in  the  period  of  independence,  for  which  (ac- 
conliiii;  til  the  coiisciiticiit  Ic-^iininny  uf  the  rniiiiumrnts 
and  the  best  authors^  il  was  indebted  to  this  king. 

The  moral  character  of  Nebuchadneaiar  it  not  such 
as  entitles  him  to  oar  approval.  Besides  the  overwecn- 
inp  pride  which  brought  upon  him  so  terrible  n  cha.*ti>«e- 
nicnt,  we  note  a  violi  in  e  im  1  f  i:ry  (Dan.  ii,  12;  iii.  1!>) 
common  enough  among  Oriental  roouarchsof  the  weaker 
Kind,  but  from  which  the  greateat  of  them  have  uiualhr 
been  free ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  ol)^rvG  a  cold 
and  relentless  cruelty  which  is  particularly  revolting. 
The  blinding  of  Zcdckiah  may  perhaps  be  justitied  n* 
an  ordinary  Eastern  practice,  though  it  u  the  earliest 
ease  of  the  kind  on  leeord ;  but  the  reflnement  of  cruelty 
by  which  he  was  made  to  witness  his  sons'  execution 
before  his  ej'cs  were  put  out  (2  Kini^  xxv,  7)  is  wor- 
tliicrcifa  I)iiiiiy!«ius  or  a  Domiti.iii  than  of  a  rrallv  jjreat 
king.  Again,  the  detention  of  Jehoiachin  in  prison  fur 
thiTtf<4iJC  jrean  for  an  ofltooe  eommitted  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  ('2  Kin^  xxiv,  8),  is  a  severity  surpassing 
Oriental  !iar!*bness.  A;;ainst  these  grave  faults  we  have 
nuthiti:^  to  Hot.  uiiIp'^s  it  l>o  a  feeble  trait  of  magnanim- 
ity in  the  pardon  acconied  to  Shadracb,  Mesbach,  and 
Abednego  when  he  found  that  he  waa  without  power  to 
punish  them  (Dan.  iii,  '2')>. 

It  has  been  thought  remarkable  that  tu  a  man  of  tliis 
character  (JimI  should  have  vouchsafed  a  revelation  of 
the  future  by  meaiu  of  visions  (Dan.  ii,  29 ;  iv,  2).  Ihit 
the  eireunatanoe,  however  it  may  diatnib  oar  proeon- 
ceive<l  notitms,  i<i  not  really  at  variance  with  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  (toil'i  proviilencc  as  revealetl  to  us  in  iScrifit- 
I'.rc.  As  with  his  natural,  so  with  his  supernatural 
gifts,  lliey  are  not  confined  to  the  worthy.  Even  under 
Christiaoitr,  miraeakius  powers  were  sometimes  po»- 
sessed  by  those  who  m.ide  an  ill  iiir>  of  them  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  And  Ood,  it  is  plain,  diil  not  leave  the  old 

heathen  world  without  sotne  Mi]iernatural  aid,  but  made 
bli  presence  felt  from  time  to  time  ia  visions,  through 
prophetic  or  even  hy  a  voice  fWim  heaven.  It  la  only 
neoenar}'  to  refer  to  the  histories  of  Pharaoh  ((Jen.  xli. 
1-7,  28),  Abimelet^h  (xx.  3).  .lob  {.lob  iv,  13;  xxxviii, 
1,  1;  xl,  G:  comp.  Dan.  iv,  rtl  i,  and  Balaam  fXumb. 
xxii-xxiv),  in  order  to  establish  the  parity  of  Nebucltad- 
nenai^  virioiia  with  other  flieta  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
He  waa  wametl,  and  the  natii>ris  over  which  he  ruled 
were  wameil  thn)ugh  him,  <ii>d  leaving  not  himsM'lf 
"without  witness"  even  in  those  dark  times.  In  con- 
dusiou,  we  may  notice  that  a  heathen  writer  (Abyde- 
nne),  who  generally  draws  hb  inspirations  fW>m  Reroras, 
ascril)es  to  N'ebuchadnez/ar  a  miraculnus  >|m  ( %  h  jii^f  l.f- 
fore  his  death,  aimouiicing  to  the  H.iliyloniaiis  the  .sjM-edy 
coming  of  the  "  IVrsian  mule. "  wlio  with  the  help  of  the 
Medea  wouU  enslave  Babylon  (Abyd.  ap.  Euaeh.  Pmp. 
£0.  ix,  41).— Smith. 

5.  The  ('ai)on  of  Ptolemy  the  mathematician,  who 
flourished  aU>ut  the  commencement  of  the  Chri»tian 
sera,  consists  of  a  catalogue^  amngad  In  chronological 
Older,  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  eoiraieneiqg  with  Nabo- 
aaHBr,  who  reigned  &CL  747,  and  eikUng  with  Nabon* 


netl,  B.r.  r»,V..  .\i  cording  to  this  catalogue,  Nabojwlas- 
sar  (Na,ii<ji'7r(i\((ff<if)ac),  who  died  B.C.  625,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Kabocolaaaar  (HiifiucnXiaapvc),  B.C.  605. 
This  NaboeolasMr  is  therefiire  preaamed  to  be  the  Nebu- 
chadnez/-ar  of  .Scripture  i  for  the  Cujion  of  Ptolemy,  sec 
TabU  L'hnmi'l'i'/ii/ii'-  tlet  Ht'jm.i,  etc..  par  rAU>e  Halmv, 
I*aris,  1819).  Nal . .  polassar,  the  father  of  Ifabocolaaaar, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Cbahiiean  monarch  vS 
Babylon,  and  to  have  disunited  it  from  the  Assyrian 
eini'ire.  of  which  it  had  hitherto  fornud  n  i  j\r:  i.ljihn'H 
J/rhmr  Coiiunonvfealt/i).  According  to  a  fragment  of 
Alexander  I*«dyhistor,  reported  by  Srncellus  in  his 
Ckromigrapkiaf  it  waa  this  sovereign  who  destroyeil  the 
city  of  NInereh.  B.C.  61?.  which,  acc«>nling  to  Kusebius 
fViroff.  p.  iri).  he  effected  ill  cuiiiiMution  \s  itli  Astvagm. 
the  elde»i  son  «)f  Cyoxares,  king  of  the  Medes  (see  also 
Tobit  xiv,  Ifi,  where  the  latter  is  named  Aasuenis). 
The  following  <  xtnct,  preserved  by  Josephits,  from  the 
lost  Chaldiean  l.istory  of  Berosus.  priest  of  the  temple  of 
Hel  (  RC  2*>M),  will  be  found  to  throw  eom-iderable  li;;ht 
on  the  Scripture  narrative:  "When  Lis  father  Nabu- 
chodonoaor  beard  that  the  governor  whom  he  had  set 
over  Kg>'pt  and  the  places  about  Ctele-SjTia  and  ITice- 
nieia  had  revcilted  fnmi  him,  while  he  was  not  himself 
able  any  longer  to  undergo  hanUhips,  he  eommitted  to 
bis  son  Nabucbodonoeor,  who  was  still  but  a  youth,  some 
parte  of  hie  >my,  and  sent  Mn  against  the  enemy.  So 

when  Kalmchodonoi»or  had  given  him  battle,  and  fought 
with  the  reliel,  he  overcame  him.  ami  reduce<l  the  coun- 
try from  under  his  subjection  and  made  it  a  branch  of 
his  own  kingdom.  But  about  that  time  it  happeneit 
that  hta  (hther  Nabnehodonoaor  fell  in,  and  ended  bia 

life  ill  iht  <  iry  of  Ttnltylun,  when  he  had  n  igned  twenty- 
one  yi:ar>;  and  when  he  learned  that  his  father  Xabu- 
cluKlonosor  was  <lead  having  Mitl(d  the  affairs  of 
Kgypt  and  the  other  countries,  and  also  those  that  con- 
cerned the  captive  Jews,  and  the  Phenidane,  Syrians, 
and  Kgypfinn*.  ami  having  cotnmitte<l  the  eonr^ance 
of  them  to  Itubylon  to  certain  t)f  his  friends— he  hastily 
cro,HM'tl  the  desert,  w  ith  a  few  companions,  into  l{£.l)yli)ii. 
.So  be  took  upon  him  the  management  of  pul>lic  afloirs, 
and  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been  kept  for  him  hy 
one  <if  the  chief  Cbald.Tan"'.  antl  he  received  the  entire 
dominions  of  his  I'niher,  and  ordered  that  when  the 
(•aptives  came  they  should  be  plac<'d  in  odonies  in  the 
most  proper  places  of  Baby  Ionia"  (^n/.  x,  11 ;  see  also 
Aplim,  %  19:  Eusebk  Ckram.  Armm,  I,  59;  Tolncy, 
Rfchrrch.  Sovr.  rur  Pfiitf.  A  nn'i  r.nr-.  iii,  151  eq.).  It 
will  Ih!  obscrvetl  that  iKith  NeliucliQiinezzar  fftyled  by 
some  the  fJreat)  and  his  father  arc  here  e<iually  named 
Nobuchodonosor,  but  in  the  citation  of  the  same  narra- 
tive flem  Berasus  by  Jnsepbna  (r.  Ajnim.  i,  19)  the 
father  of  Neburh,T(lnc  /zar  is  called  Nrdxilassar  (Nrt/3o- 
Xfiffffnpof). corre.s|M»nding  nearly  with  the  Nabopolassar 
of  I'tolcmy ;  which  has  induced  some  to  sup|>osG  the 
name  Nabucbodonoaor  in  the  former  citation  to  be  an 
error  of  transeriptlon.  Some  eoneidcr  the  Nabocho- 
doimsor  of  the  T?<«fk  of  .Tudith  to  be  the  same  with  the 
-Saosduchin  of  I'tolcmy,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Manaaaeh.  Some  foundation  has  thus  been  sfTonied  for 
cooaaderiag  Nebuchadneixar  as  a  general  name  for  Baby- 
lonian aovereigns  (Prideaux,  Coimtel.) ;  thi^  however, 
is  considercil  by  ^\■l»i^ton  as  a  groundless  mistake 
( \Vhi»ton's  JimphuB,  note  on  ch.  ix).  The  similarity 
of  the  two  names  moy  have  led  to  their  being  sometimes 
confounded.  The  oonqiNior  of  Nineveh  is  also  called 
by  the  name  of  Nebuehodonoaor  in  Tobit  xiv,  15  (in  the 
('■reek,  for  the  Latin  ends  with  ver.  l  l\  and  is  on  this 
accomit  styled  by  some  Sebuchadnnzar  the  Firtt,  a 
designation  6vt  applied  to  him  hf  rabbi  David  Gaoi, 
in  the  age  of  the  world  3286b 
According  to  Ptolem/s  Canon,  the  raign  of  Nabooo- 

la«sar  is  made  to  coTnineiice  I\m>  vears  later  th.Tti  that 
4»f  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  St  ripture.  Probably  the  lirst 
capture  of  Jerusalem  (Dan.  i,  1)  took  place  during  the 
last  yean  of  the  reign  of  Naboptdassar,  in  the  expedi- 
tion mentioned  by  Berains  {ui  sup.),  but  the  Cuon  of 
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Ptdfemy  dates  the  comiiu-iiromont  of  liis  reij;u  from  Ihf 
daath  of  h'm  father,  when  lio  Ixi-ame  Mile  kiii;;  of  llaby- 
lon  (De  Wette'a  ItUrvd.  §  2ai},  note).   See  CuiiomL- 

OOY. 

Alth<ni;,'h  Hrro.liitiis  tlocs  not  name  Nebiichaihiezzar. 
he  if  !4iii>jM«scd  bv  Niinc  to  alludo  to  the  cxitedition  «>f 
Pharao'/i-N't  cho  a<{aiii»t  Babylon,  when  he  ob-nTve»  that 
**  Mecho,  after  «ii  engigeiii«nt  at  Magduiiu  in  li^ptt 
took  CadytU,  a  great  city  of  Syria.*  It  is  eoojcetund 
that  he  mav  have  cnnfoiinded  Mijjdol,  in  Iv^ypt,witb 
Megid  1»,  and  that  C'adytiii  vioa  the  same  wiUi  Jeruiia- 
lem  (Kl  Kadosh,  the  My  dty")  (Jabn'a  UAtmt  Com- 
iiMmipeoMV— Kittn. 

6.  One  other  point  in  the  life  orMdNtcWnenar,  con- 
ni  tin,'  it  w  ith  Scripture,  rnay  be  fjlanwd  at.  In  the 
Bank  <•(  ii.niii  l  n  li.  iii)  there  is  abruptly  intriHlnetfl  an 
acomnit  of  n  (;>>lden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  ^et  up 
in  the  |>l  liii  of  Dura,  itit  inaugtnvtioa  heiag  beialded  in 

m  |iun>ii  to  nil  iiartaoftbe  kingdom.  Tbe  imago 
I  probably  one  of  hi?t  pntron-r;nji,  !'..  l->fi  roila<-!> ;  and 
tlM  dedicatiun  of  such  a  xiatne  \^  in  p<  rt<  t  k>-(-|iiii;; 
with  bis  intense  reHgiou<tnei«,  which  is  a;>|  .'ir<  nt  irom 
hi*  nooMRNttatidooidial  inacriptiont  of  tbanka  and  hom- 
age to  the  Hune  dirinity,  after  whom  aim  he  named 
his  son  and  siuves^ir.  The  mloration  pai>l  to  the  inm'.'e 
was  a  te!*t  of  loyalty.  To  worship  the  king's  pwl  hini- 
ply  at  the  kind's  command  was  mvh  a  spcctaelc  of  na- 
tional confonnity  as  an  Oriental  despot  would  tuiturally 
delight  in.  Some  have  MippcMcd  that  the  image  repre- 
iipnicil  tlic  kiii^'  liiin*c'lf,  who,  in  this  way,  claiineil  di- 
vine honors  an  insjinity  fotnul  in  I'ersian,  Kg^Tttian, 
and  .Seleucid  nionarclis— in  tlie  (ireci^n  Alexander  and 
th«  Bonao  Caligula.  This  is  not  a  likely  oonjecturc. 
The  Jews  as  a  IxKiy,  it  would  aeem,  were  not  ^rited  to 

the  fentisai,  hi  i:i;;  aliciit  ami  <  ;ipiivi  s.  Hat  it  11  satd 
that  the  imaye  itself  was  out  of  all  )«tiii;ie— sixty  cubila 
hi;;h,  and  only  six  cubits  broad— that  is,  in  the  pru|K)r- 
tion  or  ten  to  one.  Now  it  is  evident  fmm  the  story 
that  its  height  was  tot  fha  sake  of  its  being  Tiiible  to 
nn  iinniciit4-  conooatW  gathered  on  n  p];tin.  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  a  tall  ]>e«l<'^ial  is  iii<  Imlisl  in  the 
measurement ;  or  it  may  have  an  olnlisk  with  a 
bust  on  the  mimmit  of  it  (Munter»  Jttl^.  d,  Bab,  p.  £9; 
lleng»tenberf;.  On  Di>niel\.  Diodoms  Siciiliu  (lib.  ii) 
infurms  us  that  uiir  of  t!u'  imn^res  of  massy  poM  fiinid 
by  Xerxes  in  the  temple  of  Bel  measurcil  forty  feet  in 
height,  which  would  have  been  Tairly  pmportioned  to  a 
breadth  of  >ix  feet,  measured  at  tlie  shouldan.  Pri- 
deaux  >\ii  <|'nH4-s  that  this  may  hare  been  the  identical 
vt.iiiif  ( r.  .1,  il  liy  N\"bn(  hnihu  /.zar.which|llOWCver,  Jahn 
conceives  was  more  pn>bably  oidy  gilt,  as  a  statue  of 
gold  could  scarcely  have  been  safe  from  robbers  in  the 
plain  of  Dura;  but  this  conjecture  of  Jahn  seems  by 
no  means  ncc«asar\'.  Pnr— Dura  — sifrnlfies  a  plain, 
and  in  such  n  plain,  yet  vulgarly  i  nll-  1  I>  nv.iir,  to  the 
south-east  of  Babylon,  M.  Oppert  found  the  ]>cdcfttal  of 
what  most  have  been  a  colossal  statue.  There  Is  no 
hint  that  the  image  was  of  solid  gold,  as  some  objectors 
imagine.  .Anything  plated  with  gold  was,  in  popular 
phrase,  rallid  C'lMni  iconip.  I'xiwl.  xxx,  1-3;  xxxix. 
»,  etc.).  The  description  o|  the  process  of  forging  idols 
in  laa.  xl,  19  diowt  us  tbe  pladng  of  the  figures.  He- 
rodotus mentions  a  large  goMen  statue  of  liel,  and  then 
refers  to  another  and  much  smaller  one,  which,  in  con- 
tract, ho  says,  was  of  "solid  ^'olil."  Tho  trrnnd  ilcnion- 
Btration,  and  the  assemblage  of  ''princes,  governors, 
captains,  Judges,  treasurers,  counsellors,  sheriflis  •nd  all 
the  rulers  of  the  provinces,"  must  have  marked  some 
important  e|)oeh — the  eonelusion  of  some  great  wars  or 
Works,  followed  by  such  prosperity  anil  r«'poM>  as  is  in- 
dicated by  tho  phrase,  "  1  Nebucluuinezaar  was  at  rest 
fai  mine  honae,  and  flmirishing  In  my  palaeew"  It  is  a 
strange  rationalistic  freak  on  the  part  of  I^ngerke, 
Itleek,  and  Do  Wette  to  regard  nil  this  chapter  of 
Daniel  as  a  mere  legend,  dimly  piciuring  out  the  cniel- 
ties  ami  idolatries  of  Antiochus  Kpiphancs. — Fairbaim. 

7.  Lfterafare— See  SchiMer,  AMwrlodls.  CSIoMsor. 


rrr  (Marh.  17111):  Schnier,  Imprr.  hahtfl.  p.  2G0  wj. ; 
Loclnier.  J)e  Aiim  \rOuchiulmziirc  (StaiLc,  ITHli/; 
Maier,  iitatua  N^ckadmtzaru  (Jen.  MuUer, 
t)e  NebuekaiHautrit  tura/iopf,  (Upa.  1747) ;  OUtflMM^ 
/>  rebut  »ub  .\'fbucha(luezare  ytttu  ((in'ining.  1784); 
Seek-n,  I)r  tli/tendMrii*  Srbac/ifiiliwzuru  {  Lubeck,  1787) ; 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  I808,  p.  32;  Hawlinwn.  Kruimoty 
p.  127, 18a ;  Andmt  Mmtarckiet,  ii,  00  si^.   iiae  Baby- 

LOSIIA. 

Nebuchadrez '  zar  ( Heb.  Ntbuchnlrru '  u, tr, 

"SX^7r*-"i  !>ept.  N«;3oi'X(;("o>'ii(TOf)>,  a  less  tisual  Iml 
more  t-«>rrect  form  (Jer.  xxi.  7;  xxii,  '2:>;  xxiv,  1; 
XXV,  l.'J;  xxix,21;  xxxii.  1,'iM;  xxxv.  11;  xxxvii,  1; 
xxxix,  xliii,  10;  xliv, 90;  xlvi,  2, 13, xlix. 
28.80;  1,17;  li,84t  111,4, IS,  18, S9^ 80}  Eadcuri,?; 
xxix,  18,19;  xxx,  10)  oT tfac  lUUM  Of  Uqg  KkBCOIAO* 
M::zz.\K  (tj.  v.). 

Nebuahas'bau  (lleb.  NankaOan',  ',2ti^^ 
[written  ill  the  text  with  a  small  final  n,  fur  which 
wNoe  copies  have,  perhaps  by  error,  a  x],  from  AVfto^  and 
I'ersian  cAMoa,  "rotary,"  L e.  admrtr  pf  Ntho  ;  Sept. 

omits,  but  some  copic??  have  \ai^orT»r/^«i'or\rt/?ot'«Tap- 
(Ti\\ift\  Vnlg.  .\ulMii'tzlMiii  K  the  llalisaris  (ip  v.)  or 
chief  chamberlain  of  the  Itabylonian  court.  M-nt  by 
Ni'huchadnczzar,  in  connection  with  tbe  two  other  chidT 
dignitaries,  Nebosaradan  (the  Rab-taUMehim.  or  chief 
of  the  botly-;^uard)  and  Ncru'al-sharezer  (the  Ival>-mag. 
or  head  of  the  Magians),  to  n  kase  Jeremiah  from  priMUi 
on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix,  13).  B.t'.5H8. 
"  Nebu-shasban's  office  and  title  were  the  same  as  tbooe 
of  Ashpenaz  (Dan.  i,  8),  whom  he  probably  sooceedcd. 
In  the  li-<t  given  (vi  r.  '.\)  of  thoM-  who  ti>ok  |M«(M-«sion 
of  the  citv  in  the  dead  of  the  nigiit  of  the  llth  Ts 


muz,  Nebushasban  is  uot  mentioneil  by  name,  tml 
merely  by  hia  title  Itab-^aris.  So  at  tbe  Aatyrian  io- 
varion  in*  the  time  of  Heaekiab,  Tartan,  Bab-saris,  and 

Kal)-i^hakeh,  as  the  three  highest  dignitaries,  addresst-d 
tbe  Jewsfroni  tin-  head  of  theirarmy  (2  Kings  xviii,17). 
Possibly  till  ■  i  "  I  c  orticcrs  in  the  Assyrian  ojurt  an- 
swered to  the  three  named  above  in  the  Babyloojan'' 
(Smith). 

Nebasar'adaii  (Heb.  NOmaraiam',  '^xnnsa. 

for  signif.  see  below;  Sept,  \o,i3oii'ap<*ov  r.  r.  Nif/ioi"- 
Cnrx'cii';  .loeephus,  iiajiov^apiavTiif  Anf.  x,  'J,  1  and 
2 :  Vulg.  .Vetetonlfm),  tlie  BalHtabbachim,  i.  e.  chief  of 
the  slaughteferi  «r  eMenUeoMi  (A.  Y.  **ea|itab  of  the 
guard"),  a  high  oflleer  in  the  court  of  Hebndiadneaar, 
apparently  (like  the  Tartan  in  the  ^\swtiu  army  <  ilio 
next  to  tbe  person  of  the  ntonarch.  m  appears  not  to 
have  been  pnsent  during  the  siege  of  JcfUlidciBt  pnh^ 
ably  be  was  occupied  in  tbe  more  impoKaot  opciBtiosia 
at  Tyre,  but  as  soon  as  the  city  was  acMally  in  the  hands 
of  tile  Iljdiylonians  be  arrive*!,  and  from  that  monx-nl 
everj-thing  was  completely  directed  by  him.  KV. 
It  was  he  who  decided,  even  to  the  minutest  details 
of  fire-pans  and  bowls  (2  Kings  xxv,  15),  what  should 
l>c  carried  off  and  what  bnnieil,  which  persons  should  be 
taken  away  to  IJabylon.  and  ivhlcli  Irti  Ix  hind  in  the 
count rj'.  ijiic  act  only  is  referre»l  directly  to  Nebis* 
chadnezzar— the  appointment  of  the  governor  or  supo^ 
intendent  of  tbe  conquered  district.  All  this  Mebuxu^ 
adan  seems  to  have  carried  out  with  wisdom  and  nod- 
erntinii.  Hi'-  1  i.ii,lii<  t  to  Jcremiali.  1 1  ■  whom  his  atien- 
lion  hod  been  directed  by  his  master  (.ler.  xxxix,  llX 
is  marked  by  even  higher  qualities  than  these,  and  the 
pn>phct  has  preserved  (xl,  2-d)  a  speech  of  Nebaiir> 
adan  to  him  on  lilicrating  him  fn>m  his  chains  at 
Kamah,  which  contains  i  Ni  rc-r-inns  truly  reniark«M>-  in 
a  heathen.  He  seems  t)»  have  left  .luda>a  for  tliis  time 
when  he  took  down  the  chief  people  of  Jerusalem  to  hb 
master  at  KibUh  (2  Kings  xxv,  18-20).  Six  yeais  af- 
terwards he  again  apinaretl  (Jer.  lii,  30).  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  his  twenty-third  year  mode  a  <!■  ><  «  ni  "u  ilm- 
regions  east  of  the  Jonlan,  including  tbe  Ammonites  and 
MoaUte*  (JoMpbn%  Awl,  Xt9,7),  «1m  eaeipal  whM 
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JeraSMlcm  wa*i  de!«fn)yc'(l.  Sec  Mn.\n.  Thriicf'  ho  pr<>- 
CMded  to  i^gvpt  (JcNteph.  ibuL),  and,  cither  on  tlie  way 
thitbcr  or  on  the  retani,  Nobu/aradan  again  {xuMed 
tbroiiffh  the  country'  and  carried  off  seven  hmulKd  and 
forty-rive  more  captives  (Jer,  Hi,  80),  • 

'l  lir  iiaiiif.  like  Nebii-chadiiezzar  ami  X'  I  n-slia^Iian. 
contaiiu  that  of  Xtbo  the  Babylonian  deity.  I'lic  other 
portion  of  the  word  ia  leaa  certain.  Geaentua  (FAm.  p. 
839  V)  translatca  by  Mfrturii  <iuj  ilominun,  ukiiig  the 
IT  aa  =  niv,  "prince,"  and  as  =  y.l^  '*lonl." 
Ftlnt,€n  tKe  other  hand  (HamhA.  a.  v.),  treats  It  as 
aqidvaltnt  in  tm  .miiiir  to  the  Hebrew  ralt-taUMichim, 
which  vaBBlly  toliuw-s  it,  aiid  sometiroos  occurs  by  itself 
(2  Kings  ZXT,  18;  Jer.  xl,  2, 6).  To  obtain  this  mean- 
ing  he  treats  the  flnt  member  as  =  Pers.  sor,  Snbsc 
ciro,  "chief,"  as  Gesenius;  but  companss  tlie  last  men- 
ber  of  the  name  to  the  Saim-.  ihhui,  fhMD  ift^''tO  cnt 
off."  Ueaentus  alto  takes  zdnnhtn  a.-<  identical  with  the 
Unt  daooent  in  die  nne  of  Sardan-apaliu.  But  thia 
latter  name  is  now  explained  by  Sir  II.  KawlioiOB  ts 
AsBur-<iaQ-i-pal  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i,  400) — South* 

Neeem  Is  the  name  which  the  Turks  give  to  a 

clan  of  people  inhabitin;^  the  niminlains  about  .TcMIy. 
in  Sjria,  who  are  of  a  vrry  s-trnn^e  ami  sinj;ular  char- 
acter. It  is  the  principle  of  the  Necere?*  to  ailbcrc  to 
no  certain  idigion;  cliamclemi  like,  they  put  on  the 
color  of  religion,  whatever  it  be,  which  Is  reAeeted  upon 
them  Ijy  the  pt  rsuis  witli  whom  I  bey  brtpju  ii  to  con- 
verse. With  t  liri->t)an!«,  they  jiroftss  iln m-i  Ivc.s  ("bri*- 
tians;  with  Turks,  they  are  pxxl  MuHMilnian.H;  with 
Jews,  they  pass  for  Jews;  being  such  froteuscs  in  re- 
ligion that  nobody  was  erer  able  to  discover  what  shape 
or  sLindard  their  consciences  are  really  of.  Ficc  Hn>ugh- 
ton,  Jiibliuth,  Hist.  Sacra,  ii,  8.v.   iiee  SAsaAiiixmi. 

NeOMsatiaiMk  Sat  NacasMTAMAM. 

NeoaMHuy  Doctrine  and  Bradition  (for 

Oiqr  driMm  man)  U  the  title  of  a  book  which  the  Eng- 
lish people  received  fn>tn  their  sovereign,  Henry  Vlil, 
in  the  year  1;>I3,  in  connection  with  the  legal  prohibi- 
tion of  reading  the  Scriptures.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  FmtfihiHim  of  a  Ckritlian  M«m  (q.v.),  which  was 
mi;  I  the  "Bishops'  IVnik."  the  present  formnlary  was 
call'.il  the  "King's  Ifciok."  'I'lie  SmMonj  IhiHrinr 
w.<is  not,  like  the  other,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
Convocation,  but  was  comixwed  by  a  committee  origi- 
nally nominated  by  the  king,  their  ooa|M»ntlonB  ireoeiv^ 
ini;  the  stamp  of  hia  personal  approbation.  Hcnr}-  him- 
self had  a  consideralde  share  in  the  execution  of  the 
work,  the  chief  part  e»f  which  was  corrected  by  bis  own 
hand;  and  evidence  stiU  remains  of  the  diligence  with 
which  he  had  collected  and  compared  the  opinions  of 
his  bi.-ilio|is  anil  divines  mi  tbi'  difTfrciit  pointi*  nf  di*. 
cussion.  The  I'rcface  was  prolialily  written  by  hiin«lf, 
and,  among  other  matter,  contains  a  vindication  of  the 
lata  prohibition  of  the  liible.  Cranmer  also  wrote  a 
portion  of  It— that  conoeming  faith.  Bnt  while  it  was 
evangelical  in  di»clrine,  it  wa-*  (lopiih  in  oibi  r  tbiiu't, 
affirming  transulistantiation,  calling  marring*'  a  sacra- 
neut,and  maintaining  the  .seven  sacraments  of  Roman- 
ism. As  an  anthorizcd  formula  it  retained  authority 
till  the  king's  death.  This  work  has  occasioned  In  the 
present  diy  inn<-h  diwission  and  dispute,  ari>iiit,'  from 
ibe  prejudices  of  its  reatlers.  One  party  has  contidcntly 
appealed  to  it  as  a  cTiterion  of  the  opinions  of  the  Ite- 
fonnen  on  many  doctrinal  points,  in  opposition  to  the 
Church  (Vom  which  they  had  separated;  another  jiarty 
has  ronilemnrd  it  in  tbr  mi'~t  unipinlillcd  ti  rnT".  an  b  an- 
ing  even  in  docirini-  lowanls  jMipi  ry  r.iibrr  Iban  I'rot- 
estanlism.  V"T  a  full  account  of  the  plan  and  contents 
of  this  work,  see  Carwitben,  Hi$t.  qf  tkt  Church  of  Kt^ 
iSrocf,  Tot  I,  eh.  vU ;  see  also  Pelmer,  On  the  CAarcA,  1, 
4fiX  s-p,  4KI  s(|.:  r.adic,  Frr!.<.  (\rF„p.;  Eden,  Thfol. 
r>ut.:  I'arrar,  hrchf.  Diet.;  liurnci,  Rff.  i,  4S9,  6»6; 

iii,  024 ;  .1  m, ; .  Tluol,  Rtr.  Feb.  I860, pw  Hi;  iBA. ^loeni, 
1865»p.860;  1868^  p.  891. 


Necessitarians,  an  apf>fllation  which  may  be 
given  to  all  who  maintain  that  moral  agents  act  from 
necessity.  See  the  article  NKfEssiTT.  Soone  ot|jeCt 
not  only  to  the  name,  but  to  the  dispute  on  a  subject  so 
peqdexing  as  the  explanation  of  the  most  consistent 
mode  of  divine  government,  and  insist  that  the  theme 
should  be  led  entirely  to  the  future  sphere,  where  even 
the  trnth,  aeeoiding  to  llihoD,  haa  never  yet  dawned. 

Says  the  f)oet : 

"Others  apart  t-at  on  a  bill  retired. 
In  thon'.'liis  Tiiore  elevate,  and  reiigon'd  high 
Of  provldeuee,  foreknowledice.  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fat«^  free-will,  fore  know  ted  i,'e  nbwilute; 
And  fonnd  no  end— hi  wanderiitg  mazes  lu*t .'" 

Dr.  Watu  thinks  it  probable  that  the  disenssion  of  thia 
subject  will  constitute  one  of  the  aaUima  < 
of  the  blessed  in  the  heavenl/  world. 

Necesaity,  Doctkixb  or.  1.  IV/Mirfon.— In  meta- 
physics, according  to  the  common  istatcment,  "  neces- 
sity" is  that  quality  of  a  thing  by  which  it  cannot  but 
1k>,  or  wben  by  it  lanimt  be  otherwise.  When  in  a 
pro|x>aition  which  ailirms  anything  to  be  true  there  is 
a  fixed  invariable  connection  between  the  snhjeet  and 
the  predicate,  then  that  thiniris  undt  r^tnod  in  he  neces> 
sary.  Necessity  is  opp'Hcd  to  clunK  c,  accident,  con- 
tingency, and  to  whatevi-r  iin  il\  es  the  itba  of  inicer- 
tainty  and  of  possible  variatioiu  It  is  usually  dis- 
tinguished in  pbilosephy  and  theology  into  physicid, 
metaphysical  or  lofpcal,  and  moral. 

1.  /'Ai«n'(Yi/ necessity  has  Its  origin  in  the  established 
order  and  laws  of  the  material  universe.  It  is  founded 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  implies  that 
where  eertdn  causes  or  forces  ate  present  ceitnn  eflbcta 
must  uniformly  and  inevitably  follow.  '•  T5y  natural 
[or  physical j  necessity,  as  applied  to  men,"  says  Ed- 
wards, "  1  mean  such  necessity  as  men  are  inuler  through 
tbo  force  of  tutural  causes.  Thus  men  placed  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  are  the  sutjects  of  particnhn-  sensa- 
tions  by  necessity;  they  feel  pain  when  their  IxMlies 
arc  Wounded;  they  see  the  objects  jireM'nte<l  In  fore 
them  in  a  clear  light  when  their  eyes  are  opened;  so 
by  a  natural  necessity  men's  bodies  move  downwards 
when  there  Is  nothing  to  support  them"  (^Wbrk$,  ii,  18, 
Carter's  eil.\ 

2.  Mftiijihytical  or  Intpcnl  necessity  expresses  "the 
naiup!  of  our  belief  in  certain  fundamental  triitbs.  such 
as  the  reality  of  a  material  world,  the  law  of  causation, 
and  the  axioms  of  mathematics.**  Logical  necessity  is 
characteristic  of  tnitbs  or  id-  a-^,  as  pli\«icnl  iu  ct»ity  is 
of  events  or  plicnonu  na  in  tbc  tnatt  rial  wurld.  "It  is 
allcLTcd  i>y  Some  philosophers  that  the  Irutbs  hild  by 
us  as  most  certain  arc  the  result  of  experience.  Others 
contend  that  such  first  principles  as  the  axioms  of 
mntbfinntics  are  not  only  tni<\  but  luci ffitrittj  trnv\  we 
not  only  do  Udieve  lln  tn,  but  wc  iimM  Ixdieve  them. 
Such  necessity,  it  is  argued,  cannot  cumc  from  mcra 
experience,  and  therefore  implies  on  innate  or  intuitiva 
source.  Hence  the  theoiy  of  necessary  truth  Is  only 
another  name  for  Ibe  theory  of  iiitiiiti\  e  Irnlb.''  This 
necessity,  as  characteristic  of  certain  irutbs,  may  lie 
grounded  in  the  impossibility  of  coiu  i  iving  the  op|>osite 
to  be  true.  Thus  Dr.  Whewell,  iu  his  I'hUoiophf  of 
the  FmkieHre  Seimeet  (i,  54,  55),  teaches  that  necessair 

I  Iniths  are  those  in  which  wc  nol  only  learn  that  the 
I  proposition  u  true,  but  6CC  that  it  vnist  be  true;  iu 
which  the  negation  of  the  truth  is  not  only  false,  but 
'  impossible.    That  there  m  auch  truths  cannot  be 
I  doubted.  We  may  take,  tor  example,  all  relations  of 
number.   Wo  c.-iiinof,  hy  any  freak  of  thought,  imagine 
three  and  two  to  make  seven.    John  .Stuart  Mill,  in 
his  Si/ffem  o/  Lnytc,  argues  against  the  theory  of  necea- 
sary  troths^  especially  that  the  comnion  mathematical 
axioms  are  inch  truths.    Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  In  hia 
argium  iit  for  the  exi'^tcnci'  <ir  (Jod.  rcas-ons  from  a  he* 
lief  in  the  existence  of  the  l>iv  inc  Ik  iijg  being  iicccMaiy 
in  this  sense.   *' So,**  rays  Edu  ards,  "  tha  eternal  exist- 
ence of  being,  generally  considered,  is  neeciaiy  in  it> 
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idf,  beoniM  it  would  be  in  itself  the  greatest  abmrOity 
to  deny  the  exietenoe  oT  Ix-iiig  in  general,  or  to  my 

there  was  absolute  ami  iMiiver.-*al  ixitliiiij^"  {  Wurh,  ii, 
11).  Ik-i^tilet  the  incauing  of  tlic  u-nn  nccoHsary  in 
cnnneclioD  with  IntiutiTe,  or  a  prion  truths,  the  truth 
of  a  atatement  is  soraetimea  eaid  to  be  oeccaHuy  bjr 
reason  of  its  being  implied  in  another.  <*Thui  if  we 
8iy  that  all  tlic  fiii-istlts  wvrc  Jcw!*,  it  fulluus  nwos- 
turily  that  IVtcr  was  a  J«  w."  Miro  is  iuvhIvcJ  the 
general  axii»m  of  syllogistic  reasKninj;  il  u  Nvliat  is 
true  of  a  whole  class  is  true  of  each  individual,  wldcb 
axinai  may  be  itself  an  intuitive  or  nectssary  tnitb. 
lint  each  iiartieiilar  jiroposition  or  roni-lusion  from  prem- 
ise* is  neccssarA',  becauKC  it  is  implUd  in  the  premises 
ur  because  '*to  withhold  assent  from  it  would  be  to 
violate  the  above  asiom."  This  ia^  mora  strictly,  iejgKa/ 
necessity.   See  Looic. 

3.  Moral  neceMtfy  has  reference  to  the  vdlitioiis  ami 
actioiu  of  rational  agents,  and  is  intended  to  express  the 
eooneotioii  between  these  volitions  and  actioaa  and  oer- 
tain  moral  eanse%  M  incUiiatieo%  de«if«%  er  veiives 
generally.  Whether  there  be  any  connection  which, 
strictly  speakinfj;,  may  be  termed  iiic("*-<ary  iM-twwii 
such  motivra  and  the  volitions  and  action.4  of  men,  or 
whether  indepemlcnt  uf  them  the  will  has  a  !K-lf-ileter- 
minin;;  power,  ia  an  iaquiiy  which  1ms  always  largely 
cnjraged  the  attention  of  lioth  philonophers  md  theo1w> 
pans.  Sec  Wii.i-  The  tvan  which  ."tniiiN  (i|i]mi-m  <1  to 
necessity  in  the  history  ami  literature  uf  the  subject  is 
liberty,  or  freedon.  See  Lidkkt y. 

The  oonsciousnesfl  of  mankind  in  genenl,  the  Chris* 
ttan  consciousnesa  cspeeially,  has  always  assorted  the 
fact  "if  fri  r<l.i:i'.  I  \  (  n  in  i  (inncciion  often  with  theories 
that  have  U-eu  called  theories  of  necessity.  The  free- 
dom of  the  will  was  Strongly  and  almost  univer!*ally 
aiSrmed,  with  little  or  no  qualilkaiiun  or  psychological 
nnalysiis  an  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  durinj;  the  antc- 
Nicene  periixl.  "All  the  (in«  k  f:ithers  a*  well  as  the 
apologists  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  and  Alhena^oras,  al!<o 
the  tlieologians  of  tlie  Alexandrian  aebo«>l,  Clement  aud 
Origen,  exalt  the  autonomy,  sclf-determinatiun  {nin- 
Covmoi')  of  the  human  soul  with  the  freahueas  of  youth 
ami  a  liiictureof  Hi'llciiisiic  idealism,  but  als<j  iiilliiiMiced 
by  a  practical  Christian  intere«t"  (lla^jeubacb, //u^  oj' 
j)(}rt.  i,  15j).  With  tbie  tlw  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  in  karaony.  Its  ethics  presupiiows 
freedom.  The  forms  in  which  the  idea  of  necowtity 
appears  in  the  early  history  of  philosopby,  nn  1  i:i  the 
popular  scuiiment  of  the  tint  Christian  centuries,  arc 
those  (if  materialism  and  fatalism. 

II.  Uutorical  iMeflopmmt  nf  the  Xecfuiktrkm  Idea, — 
1.  In  the  early  Greek  pliiliMophy  we  thid  all  thinfi:a — the 
cosmos — subjected  to  a  materialistic  necv-^ity,  nfwhicli 
the  conceptions  of  matter  ami  mind  peculiar  to  the  ma- 
lerialistlc  phiktsophy  of  the  present  day  are  in  some 
measure  a  reprocluciiun.  Heracliius  (about  RC.  d(H>) 
"assumes  as  th?  snbtttantiol  principle  of  thinj^s  ethereal 
fin',"'  identities  it  ^viili  the  I>i\  iiU!  spirit,  tlii-  \u^tH\  or 
tlic  eienial  all  •enibr.v  iii:;  order,  which  is  occunting 
to  him  immanent,  as  the  universal  principle  of  the  con* 
stant  tlux  of  all  thtn;;j.  Uemncritus,  with  bis  theory 
of  atoms,  accorlin;;  to  whicli  "the  bmu]  consists  of  lire, 
smooth  and  round  aioms,  \s  liich  an?  nlv)  atoms  of  tire," 
held  that  the  motion  or  rest  uf  the  atoms  is  not  due  to 
''•Q  aU-ruling  Mind,"  but  to  natural  neceari^.  The 
'  Stoics  repro<iuecd  the  doctrine  of  Ileraclitas,  affirming 
matter  and  force  as  two  idiimatc  principles,  that  the 
woriting  force  in  the  nui verse  is  (i<Kl, "  that  the  rise  and 
decay  of  the  world  are  controlled  by  an  absolute  neccs- 
Hty;  this  necessity  is  at  once  fate  (jdfMipfAvti)  and  the 
providence  (jtoiW'oio)  which  BOvem«  all  thiiiirs.  In  the 
human  soul,  which  is  a  part  of  the  1)<  ity.oran  cinamition 
from  the  »ame.  is  a  pivcniing  force  i  ro  ii)tfiui  tKoi ),  to 
which  bclou;;  representation,  desires,  and  imderstand- 
iag."  As  the  attention  of  these  philosophers  was  di- 
rected mainly  to  the  univerw  of  nature  in'^tcad  of  man. 
malung  their  pbilueopby  cosmological  raiUcr  iluui  an- 


thropolo;;ical,  they  seem  not  to  bare  attempted  laj 

special  c.v|>lanation  of  the  phenomena  efToUtiaa,or  any 

lo;;ically  ri;^orinis  applicniioii  of  thi  ir  d'.ctrinfs  of  m-- 
ceKsity  to  tl>o  working;  of  the  hutnan  «ill.  In  their 
ethics  tj)ey  speak  of  men's  action  as  if  they  were  free. 
Heraditua  "calls  upon  each  individual  to  follow  in  his 
thought  and  action  tbe  universal  reason.'*  Deawctitm 
pays,  **Xi>t  the  act  as  such,  Imt  the  will  determines 
moral  character."  "The  Saj;e  ahrne  is  free;  he  is  lord 
also  over  his  own  life,  and  can  lawfully  brinp  it  to  an 
endaooording  to  bisown  fine  self-determination."  Later, 
in  the  more  theologica]  Greek  philosophy,  as  that  of 
riiilo,  '"(JimI  alone  is  free:  cvcrijirni^  tinit.'  i-*  inv<ilTrt 
in  necessity."  In  the  Icsw  phik)s«)phicnl  and  more  pop* 
ular  thought  of  tbe  time,  human  action  was  sotnetititM 
viewed  aa  under  the  control  of  a  Cite  which  stands  in 
some  maglcel  way  in  intimate  eoneetion  with  the  aiai% 
or  with  I'tiipf  ohjrctN  in  nature.  Socii  vlewe wcn hcU 

by  s«in)e  of  ilie  (.iuuslics. 

2.  In  the  more  special  and  systematic  tresiment  of 
Cluristian  doctrinca  foUowiog  the  Council  of  Nice^  lbs 
tbeologiina  nndertoolt  to  harmoniie  tlw  doctrines  of  the 

freedom  uf  the  will  and  divine  piedestination  and  f.>rr- 
Unowledge.  The  heathen  philosopby  already  noticed, 
in  attempting  to  be  theological,  hul  so  conceived  of  the 
Divine  Being  in  relaUon  to  the  world  as  to  brmg  b«tb 
men  and  things  under  a  necessity,  physical  or  fatafiatic; 
(  hri-tianity,  much  mon^  do  i.lnlly  theido^ical,  now  un* 
dcrl4Hik  t4>givc  a  philosophy  of  CiiMl's  relations  tu  bamsn 
action.  In  tbe  controversy  on  the  freedom  of  tbe  will 
between  AngDattae  and  the  Telagiana,  Um  poiMef  di^ 
pute  was  the  relation  of  the  waiin  Its  activity  to  the 
fxracc  of  Vnnl.  Fncdom  was  aiTirnud  <>ii  Kiili  ••hW*^ 
each  asM-rling  that  its  own  was  the  true  idea  of  frecduai. 
Tlie  differences  consist  in  the  degree  and  laaamrof  ie* 
duence  upon  the  soul  ascribed  to  divine  gno^  Ihe 
views  of  Angosrine  are  MstoriceDy  of  much  impeitanee 
in  the  presentation  of  this  sidiject,  as  they  ha\i  f  rroed 
the  liosis  of  the  Calviuistic  view  in  modern  times.  "Ibis 
general  view  has  been  designated  a  theory  of  necessiiy, 
though  iu  adherents  objett  to  tbe  term  as  amUgwns 
and  misleading.  Au^stine  looked  upon  grace  as  the 
active  prlip  ijiie  of  life,  generating  as  ai)  ahi'Iiii:;  ff'*'^ 
that  freedom  of  the  will  which  is  entirely  lu«i  in  tbe 
natural  num."  Pelagius  admitted  tfMt  man  stands  in 
need  of  divine  aid ;  '*  but  he  auppoeed  this  grace  of  God 
to  be  something  external,  and  added  to  the  efThrts  pot 
forth  by  the  free-will  of  man."  "  Ho  tia^  ii 't  ti  e  i^  ii- 
ccption  of  a  life  unftdding  itM-lf;  he  only  recopiuscs  the 
mechanical  iMncateiiation  of  itingic  acta."  Augufxine 
"  recognises  in  the  grace  of  God  an  inspiration  of  love 
{iwijnrafio  Jitertiimit),  and  considers  this  tbe  source  ef 
evt  rytliiiii:.  It  was  not  the  view  of  Au;rustiiie  that 
man  is  like  a  stone  or  slick,  upon  whom  grace  woifcs 
externally;  be  could  conceive  of  grace  as  working  only 
in  the  sphere  of  freedom"  (Hagenbaeh,  Hut.  Doe* 
trinet  i, 301, 302>.  In  RccoDlancc  with  the  idea  and  ded« 
nitiuii  of  the  will  ami  its  freeilom,  which  distintruislies 
the  Latin  from  the  (ircck  anthropologj*  (comp.  Sliedd, 
liitt.oJ'Doct.  i,  61),  .\ngu»tine's  idea  of  freedom  fa  *fl/- 
detcnnination,  as  distinguished  from  tndetermiiiaii«n> 
In  his  view  the  activity  of  the  will  pn>ceeds  purely 
from  w  ithin  the  man  liimsclf,  and  this  is  freidoin.  In 
all  the  conditions  in  which  he  contemplates  nun— name- 
ly, as  mifullcii,  08  fallen,  and  as  rtoewed— then  io  ictf- 
ileterminaiiun,  that  is,  the  "human  will  moves  towaidl 
a  projKised  end  by  it«  own  self-motion."  The  wtH  is 
free  ill  i  \  il,evcn  w  hi  n  by  virtue  of  tlie  moral  c 
of  the  man  it  can  will  nothing  else  but  evil,  because  it 
deligbto  b  evil.  Hence  in  tbe  will  of  Adam,  as  created, 
there  was  an  inclination  to  holinem,  but  at  the 
time  also,  unite<t  with  it,  the  possibility  of  sinning  (f 
fifniUiu  iKC'  iin  It  }.  \n  the  fallen  Adam,  the  activity  of 
the  will  is  iiicliiiaiion  to  sin^  "the  unforced,  free, 
originating,  adf^moved  energy  of  the  cfeatoie."  It  io 
freedom  in  sin,  but  at  the  same  time  a  necessity  or  < 
tainty  of  sinning.  In  tbe  renewed,  or  in  thoae  in  i 
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thm  b  uy  ho^  activity,  the  motion  or  dctermiastioD  I  ciding  for  one't  mIT  acconling  to  known  law,  beloQgi  to 
of  the  will  from  the  very  begiuniiig  in  conditioned  upon  !  the  essence  of  the  human  8|iirit ;"  but  in  place  of  the 
the  ;;rai'<'  of  (IimI  working  in  the  soul  in  N.nif  vsoiiderfut  natur.il  i';n  rnnnii  of  the  spirit  iiihui  ortlimugh  (lie  ImkIv, 
hidden  way  ("interna  et  occulta,  niirabili  ac  iiiclTabili  andufilii' tKvaM>>nnlt?>niot  DeaCartes's disciples, Leibnils 
pntestate")  to  pruilucft  voluntary  action  in  iM^Jiness.  substituted  th<>  tlu^try  of pfMetahlMhed  harmony,  "that 
Thia  is  the  truest  .freedom,  and  its  highest  develop-  Uod,  at  the  begiuuiiig,  so  created  soul  end  body  that, 
ment  conaiafs  in  the  turn  potte  peccarr,  theJeK*  necrtti-  while  each  follows  the  law  of  its  internal  development 
ttu  fkmi.  Tlii?t  gr.n>-  Augustine  designates  as  irr(  >i>ti-  wiih  perR-i  t  iinlopcndonce,  each  remains  at  the  i*anic 
Ue.  **Uythi«  he  meant,  not  that  the  human  will  is  con-  time  at  every  instant  in  (Mrfect  agrecnu  nl.*'  Kant's 
verted  unwillingly  or  by  CMlipillNOn,  but  that  the  di-  <l<H-trine  of  the  activity  of  the  will  as  presented  in  Lia 
vine  grace  is  able  to  overcome  the  ntnoit  obstinacy  of  Critique  of  the  J'raeticut  Jietuon,  is  given  by  Utberweg  • 
the  human  spirit"  (Sbedd,  I/ist.  of  Doct,  S,  78).  Augiis-  as  follows :  '*  Kant  defines  the  word  maxim  as  denoting^ 
tine's  idea  and  explanation  of  the  activity  of  the  will  are  a  subjective  priiu  iplc  of  willing;  the  ol>j«  cti\  »-  (iriiu  i- 
from  the  theological  (loint  of  view  rather  than  the  pay-  pie,  on  tbe  contrary,  which  is  founded  in  the  rtaKon 
chulogical.  itself,  is  termed  by  him  the pnuHeal law;  he  includes 

In  the  scholastic  perio4l,  as  two  representatives  of  its  both  together  under  the  conception  of  the  practical 
views,  we  may  mention  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  one  prinditlr,  i.  e.  a  principle  which  contains  a  universal  de- 
hand,  and  I>un3  Scotus  on  the  other.  Aijuiims  h.  Id  icriiiiiiaiioii  of  the  will,  involving  several  |)ractli«l  rules, 
that  "the  will  depends  u|>on  the  understanding;  that  All  the  ends  to  which  drnre  may  be  directed  furnish 
which  appears  good  is  neceasarily  aought  after;  but  sensuous  and  egotistic  tnotivea  for  tbe  will,  all  reducible 
necessity  arising  from  internal  causes,  and  repoMng  on  to  the  principle  of  (lersonal  happines.t  or  m-IMovc.  Hut 
knowleilge.  is  frewlom."  The  will  is  not  subject  to  the  a  rational  being,  on  the  other  hand,  in  n>  far  as  he  is 
ntr»s>ity  i  f  compulsion,  luit  to  that  necessity  which  rat ional,  conc*eives  his  practical  univcrnal  la"."  «s  )  rin« 
docs  iiutttcstroy  freedom— the  tiece!<5ity  of  striving  after  I  ciplcs,  which  are  fitted  to  direct  the  will,  not  by  their 
csda.  Duns  Sc4»tus  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  matter,  but  anly  in  view  of  their  Awn.  Tbe  will  which 
** the  human  will  is  not  determined  by  tbe  undersUnd-  |  is  detrrminetl  by  the  mere  form  of  universal  law  is  in- 
ing,  btit  haa  power  to  choose  with  no  determining  (U-|R-n(kiit  of  the  law  of  seiioible  phenomena,  and  tlure- 
gr«Miu«l."  fore  free.     A  free  will  can  only  be  determined  by  the 

lu  the  German  mysticiKin,  which  grew  up  in  the  13th  mere  form  of  a  nuu^im,  or  by  its  fitness  to  serve  as  a 
mil  14th  eeututiea  out  of  sobolaatidsoi,  the  will  was  I  imivcfaal  law.  Henee  hie  rategorical  impefatiTO  of 
treated  as  subordinate  to  the  knowing  Ciculty,  ami  ex-  moraU.  8cir-dotermin»iion  in  conformity  to  the  cstr- 
tremc  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  presence  in  the  divine  gorical  imperative  he  terms  ■nutonomy  of  the  will.' 
nature  of  the  element  of  natural  ucoessity.  •' Truenniun  The  opposite  of  this  is  the  'hctcrononiy  of  aihiirsry 
with  Cioil  lakes  place  in  cognition;  knowled|^,  which  is  choice.'  'i'bua  in  tlie  moral  law,  or  categorical  imper- 
God'sactitMi  in  nun,  is  the  foondaUoB  of  all  caeence,  the  ative,he<lnd8«lBir«f  eanaality  thioagh  fltceiloiD.  The 
gimiDdof  love^  the  determining  power  of  the  will"       |  conception  <>f  cause  is  here  employed  only  with  practi* 

8.  With  the  decline  of  scholasticism,  ami  the  rise  of  ,  cal  intent,  the  detern)ining  motive  of  the  will  being 
tbe  i|nrit  of  the  iJeformation,  the  views  of  the  phenom-  funnd  in  the  intelligible  order  of  things.  The  freedom 
ena  ofrolitiuu  are  modilied  by  the  fact  that  philosophy  which  man  has  as  a  peraooal  being,  nut  subject  lo  tbe 
liecones  more  independent  of  the  camnt  theology  in  |  univenal  neehanism  of  nature,  b  Uie  fhentty  vthAag 
its  interpretation  of  the  universe  of  nature  and  mind.  Mihject  |i>  peculiar  (iractica!  laws,  given  by  his  own 
But  in  their  views  and  methcxls  they  largely  intluenee  ^  ^ea^<>n ;  in  other  word.*,  everj'  jHrson  \i  fubject  to  the 
each  other.  Des  Cartes  emphasizetl  human  freedom ;  |  comliti  iiis  of  his  own  pers»*nality."  I)t  veh)pmenta, 
but,  as  according  to  his  theocy  tbe  will  lias  no  power  somewhat  diverse  from  these  views  of  Katu,  are  found 
of  itaelf  over  the  body,  hfa  dtsdplee,  m  MaMmnehe,  |  in  the  phikaophy  of  J.O.Fiehte^  nismg  eeUmcCeiroina- 
Introdnixd  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism  — that  God  by  tion  to  a  crentive  activity  <tf  the  l'f;o;  in  that  of  Schel- 
his  direct  agency  moves  the  UhIv  in  accordance  with  ling,  \s  liu  held  "  that  only  intiod  i»  man  capable  of  frec- 
oar  will.  Spinoza,  developing  and  tran.<«forniing  the  |  doin,  that  the  freedom  of  man  was  exercised  in  an  intel- 
Caitesian  dualism  into  a  (lautbeiam,  making  Uod  the  ligible  act  done  before  time,  that  as  an  empirical  lieiqg 
immanent  eauae  of  the  totalis  of  Bnito  thhigs,  holds  I  man  is  subject  to  necessity  resting  on  his  non-temponl 
that  (i<N|  Works  acoordin;^  to  tlio  iimer  ncceH.-'ity  of  hi:*  self-determination;"  in  that  ufllegel,in  his  philoNophy 
nature,  in  which  eon»ists  \n»  freitlom;  that  he  produces  ,  of  spirit,  the  develo|»nitnt  of  which  "is  the  gradual  ad- 
all  finite  cflects  oidy  indirei'tly  thniugh  linitc  causes;  vancc  from  natural  deterroinateness  to  freedom,  through 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  human  freedom  indepen-  the  momaita  of  subjective,  objective,  and  absolute 
dent  of  eansaUty,  but  that  all  erenta,  indodiiig  all  acta  I  s{Hritf  in  the  philcaotihy  and  theology  of  Sehloeiw 
of  voliiioti,  are  determined  by  (!o<l,  though  thnmgh  macher.  who  matle  prominent  the  feeling  of  freedom  in 
linite  cau!«.",  and  not  iu)mediately.  In  the  seventh  coiniiiuion  with  ihe  litlini;  ol  (ie(ienilence;  in  the  phi- 
definition  of  hii  Ethics  he  detines  freedom  and  necessity  lusophy  of  Scho|)enhauer,  in  which  moll  vis  are  one  of 
as  follows:  '^That  tbi^g  is  called  free  which  esista  by  the  |  the  forms  of  causality,  the  action  ofwhicb  is  known  not 
aide  neeeaity  of  ita  natore^  and  the  determining  eause  |  only  (Wmd  withoat,  bat  from  within,  so  that  we  leant  by 
of  whose  activity  is  in  it.-^  If  alone,  Ihit  that  is  called  es|)erience  the  my«iery  of  the  production  of  cITecis  by 
net'Ciwary, orrather constrained,  wliichowes  itsexistence  causes  in  itj»  unierino»i  nature;  in  the  philoMipby  of 
to  another,  and  who!«e  activity  is  tbe  result  of  fixed  and  Herbert  (1776-1H41),  defined  by  himself  as  "the  elal>- 
determlaable  causes."  Spinoca's  idea  of  free  agency  dif-  j  oration  of  conoeptioos^"  aoooiding  to  which  freedom  of 
fen  but  little  Aom  that  of  Augustine,  as  being  sdf-dc- 1  the  will  w  tbe  aasued  lapmnaey  of  the  strongest  masaea 
termination  ;  and  he  •' rit^htly  M-ekri  for  the  pro})er  opiK>-  of  ideas  over  single  aflTecti'ms  or  itiipre«>i<ins;  and  in 
site  of  fri-edotn,  not  in  necessity  taken  generally,  but  in  that  of  Ik-ncke,  who  reducetl  all  the  pheiionu  iia  ol  self- 
a  distinct  kind  of  necessity,  namely,  constraint,  which  '  consciousiu>sB  to  four  fundamental  pruco8su>,  under  which 
is  to  be  defined  as  necemity  having  ita  source,  not  in  the  certain  foelinga  and  jodgiaenta  arise  reganliug  tbe  corn- 
nature  of  the  aubjeet  of  eooatraint,  but  in  something  I  parative  worth  of  ptoeesaes,  which  feeKnge  and  judg- 
foreign  to  that  nature  f whether  in  the  internal  or exter-  mcnti  control  the  tendencies  of  the  moral  a^'eiit  and 
nal  world),  and  overruling  the  endeavors  to  which  that  i  deteruane  the  will,  so  that  "moral  freedom  consisits  in 
nature  itaelf  gives  rise"  (L'eberweg,  H%»t.  nf  I'hiL  ii,68).  such  a  decided  prc|)oiidcrance,  and  such  a  firm  estBblish> 
LeiUiit^  whose  phikisophy,  like  that  of  Oes  Cartea  and  ment  of  the  moral  nature  in  man,  that  bis  volition  and 
Spinoza,  was  fundamantaUy  thoistie,  maintdned  the  action  are  determined  by  it  alone."  Theee  viewt  am 
power  of '-elf-dr  ;i  riiiiii.ition  in  the  ^aiuI;  that  "freeiiom.  necessitarian  in  ;;eneral.  in  the  M'nsc  tliat  the  volitions, 
not  as  au  cxcinptiun  from  law,  but  as  the  power  of  de-  I  or  choices,  and  actiuus,  are  reganled  as  determined  by, 
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or  in  acconianw  with,  rpasons,  inotivr«,  principles,  de- 
sires, fet'liiiffs  jiidgmeiKs,  or,  in  gt-iKral,  ct  riain  prcvo- 
litional  condition.s. 

In  EngUiud  u  on  the  Continent  the  impulae  accom- 
panyini;  the  Reformation  oeeadoned  t  ft«er  and  more 
prolitic  (lis»-ii>i.>ii<>n  of  tho  fri't'dum  of  t)ic  will  araon^ 
other  theol<»j.'iL'al  and  philosophical  lopiois.  In  the  em- 
pirical niuth(Hl  of  ]lioon,snd  its  dcdded  direction  of  the 
attention  to  physical  sdcMsa^  we  have  a  line  of  thought, 
the  tendency  of  whieh  was  to  rednce  the  phcnooena  of 

volition  tfi  ?ome  Inw  cither  ajiahtptius  to  the  law  of  eatiw 
and  effect  observed  in  phyica!  ])henoinena,  or  identical 
with  it, and  a  part  <>f  it,  ^ivm^'  a  physical  or  roaterialia- 
lie  necesNtjr.  Uobbes  plainly  declares  that  the  activ- 
ity of  the  win  b  fnm  neceisaiy  canses,  and  he  does  not 
distitiv:\iish  this  necessity  from  ordinary  pliysical  causa- 
tion. See  LtucuTir.  Locke,  in  the  lir.ti  edition  of  hi.4 
Euajh  ■warts  the  naesasitarianiam  of  llobbea.  "  In  later 
actions  a  power  to  sutpend  the  dcterminationa  of  the 
wiUtoaeoorded.*  That  which  Imne^ately  determines 
tha  will  from  timn  to  time,"  he  ny\  "to  cverj'  vohin- 
taxy act  i^i  the  unca»ine<u  of  desire,  tixed  on  some  absent 
good."  In  1715  appeared  Anthony  Collins's  arf^ument 
for  necessity.  He  States  lus  viiew  thus:  "  First,  though 
T  deny  1il>crty  in  a  certain  meaning  of  tlw  word,  yet  I 
otiteiid  for  liherty  as  it  fijjnilies  a  power  in  man  tf>  do 
as  he  wills  or  plea-M"*.  Si  wndly,  when  I  artirm  iici't  ji- 
sity,  I  contend  only  for  moral  nece.-wity,  nioaniiig  there- 
by that  nan,  who'  is  an  intelligent  and  seoaible  being, 
la  determined  hr  his  reason  and  his  senses  t  and  I  deny 
roan  to  be  subject  to  !i;ii  ti  nfi-ci^ity  as  is  in  clnilv-'. 
watches, and  such  other  tliiii:;-<.  wliioh  lor  want  of  »en- 
aatioiiand  intelligence  nn-  '^ul  je -t  to  an  absolute  pbrsi- 
cat  or  mechanical  necessity."  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  n> 
plied  to  Collins,  affirming  "  that  all  proper  action  of  the 
s<>iil  is  Ij.-tn  fiiiin  fnc  ai-ri  iri;  that  t)ie  laws  which  de- 
termine the  jiiilgniciit  of  the  un<lerstanding  next  pre- 
cc«ling  any  activity  are  diverge  from  those  which  per- 
tain to  the  ptodnction  of  the  action  itself."  Hartley 
followed  Collins  In  his  theory  of  the  will,  modifying  it, 
however,  liy  tii-s  pcnilinr  ilin  lr'mc  cf  iiii  ilullnry  \  iKrri- 
tions,  and  the  action  of  the  nouI  dependent  «|K)n  them 
by  :uiS4H  iation,  Me  thus  in  a  measure  aniicipateil  the 
physiological  and  associational  psychology  of  James 
Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill.  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
necfTtsilaririn-*  f  nKii!  i!irir  tn  i-t  clTrriivc  ch.-unpion  in 
Priestley,  who  took  up  the  niateriali«tic  theories  and  de- 
duced from  them  their  logical  c-onsequencc,  which  he 
called  a  **  philosophical"  necessity.  According  to  .John 
Stuart  Mill,  "the  law  of  causality  applies  in  the  same 
strict  sense  to  human  actions  as  to  ..thi  r  ]>tn'nom<  na." 
"Correctly  conceived,"  bo  says, the  diKnrine  of  Thilo- 
BophiealNceesrityiadmply  thiv:  that  given  the  motives 
which  are  present  to  an  individual's  mind,  and  given 
Itkewlv  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  individual, 
the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  may  be  unerrin;;ly 
inferrc<l"  (Systtm  of  Logk^  ii,  405,  4(Hi).  He  allows  at 
the  same  time  a  power  in  the  mind  to  co-operate  in  the 
formation  of  its  own  diaracter,  and  complains  of  the  s|>- 
pltcation  of  the  term  necessity  to  the  doctrine  of  cause 
nnil  1  tfi  .  t  \n  human  characte  r  a'*  inipniper.  But  causa- 
tion with  him  means  nothing  but  invariable, certain, 
and  uneomlitional  sequence,"  with  no  "mysteiiotts  con- 
straint or  compulsion"  in  the  cause  over  the  effect. 
Alexander  Ikiin  considers  the  will  as  "a  collective  term 
for  all  llie  impulM-<>  lo  tnoiii.n  <ir  .'u  liDn.  It  i-*  absurd 
to  aik  whether  aucb  a  power  is  free."  Dr.  Kcid  (1710- 
17%),  io  opposition  to  the  various  Ibrms  of  necessity, 
denies  that  every  actton  ia  performed  Aviih  some  view 
or  from  some  motive.  Dngald  Stewart,  however,  con- 
cedes "that  for  e\ery  action  tlicre  must  be  a  motivs;'" 
but  maintains  that  "liberty  as  opposed  to  necessity 
means  that  tlia  coimccHon  between  motivea  and  actions 
is  not  a  necessary  eonneetion  like  that  between  cau^e 
anil  effect."  "The  question."  he  !«ay<<,  "  i«  not  concern- 
ing the  intiuencf  uf  m  iti\r-.  l.jt  coiKNTiiing  the  nature 
of  that  indaence.*'  I  bis  hi  most  truly  the  pivotal  point 


'  of  the  whole  controver<y.  For  the  OpinlOM  ui  BtuS^ 
ton  and  Mansel,  sec  Luikktv. 

j  4.  In  this  country  a  fresh  theological  importance  was 
given  to  this  subject  by  Jonathan  lidwards,  who  based 
his  theory  of  volimtaiy  action  on  the  doctrine  of  moral 

'  necessity,  takini;  pains  to  <listinguish  it  from  natural  or 
phyfical  neces>ity.  See  Liukktv.  His  treatise  was 
directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Klf-detennining 
power  of  the  will  as  advocated  by  Anninian  writers,  en- 
dearering  to  prove  at  the  same  tinw  that  this  i 


was  not  inconsistent  with  liberty.  This  tnnrril  iiece^ 
sity  he  dctincji  a»  "  that  necessity  of  connection  and  con- 
sequence which  arises  from  such  moral  cauM-s  tha 
strength  of  indinattooa  or  motives^  and  the  connectioa 
which  there  is  in  many  caaee  between  these  and  such 
certain  volitions  and  actions"  ( H' ';7..».  ii,  One 
great  purpose  in  his  work  was  to  reply  to  tlic  i.l'Jn-tiun 
that  the  Calviiiislic  notions  of  Gods  moral  i^ovenimeat 
are  contiary  to  the  oommon-aense  of  mankind.  Fne> 
dom,  as  involving  the  selMetermining  power  of  the  Ar> 
iniiiians,  he  arijued,  would  involve  contingency  and  the 
alMcncc  of  certainty.  1  bin  would  exclude  foreknowl- 
edge. The  views  of  Edwanls  have  been  modified,  and 
controverted  even,  by  Calviaistie  theologiaasL  Tba 
term  oMinl  necessity  is  still  used  to  dtaractaiae  tha 
theories  of  thos<'  who  affirm  that  the  wfflladeternnncil 
or  determines  it»elf  under  the  intluenoe  of  motives,  as 
distinguished  from  the  theories  of  theta  wha  afflfni  a 
"power  to  the  contrary,"  or  "tha  power  or  innuaiitjr 
to  put  forth  In  the  aame  drenmstanoes  either  cf  several 
Militions,"  or  such  an  inde|H'ndencc  of  motives  .ns  t .» 
make  the  action  of  the  agent  contingent  and  uncer- 
tain, and  not  certainly  or  necessarily  determined  by 
them.  It  is  applied  alao  to  tha  thcofiea  of  those  who 
hold  to  Augustinian  and  Calvimatle  views  of  the  oper«> 
tion  of  divine  grace  ui>i>n  the  will.  In  gvncr.il  they  <>l>- 
jcct,and  it  is  acknowledged  with  justice  in  feonie  re- 
spects, to  the  term  necessity  as  confusing,  and  in  its  as- 
Boctatioaa  implying  ideas  which  they  disown,  since  they 
assert  the  freedom  of  the  win  as  the  condition  of  monl 

obligation  mi  l  mor.nl  divine  ;;(>\Tniment.  Some,  as  Dr. 
Hodge,  propose  and  U5e  the  term  certainty,  as  distllK 
guished  from  necessity  on  the  one  hand  aiMl  contiqgeo> 
ey  on  the  other.  Dr.  Hodge  teaches  that  freedom  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  a  man's  "  volitions  are  tnily  and 
properly  his  own,  determined  by  iiothinLr  out  of  hioiM  lf. 
I)ut  proceeding  from  his  own  views,  feelillg^  and  inner- 
most dispositional  ao  that  they  are  the  nai,  intelligent, 
and  conscious  exprearion  of  his  character,  or  of  what  is 
in  his  mind."  "  We  hold,"  says  Dr.  M*Cosh. « that  the 
principle  of  cause  ond  effect  reigns  in  mind  as  in  mat- 
ter. Hut  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
maimer  in  which  this  prhicipla  opentes  In  body  and  Id 
spirit.  In  all  proper  mental  operations  the  causes  and 
the  effects  lie  both  within  the  mind.  ^lind  is  self- 
aciini,'  f-iilistance.  We  liold  tliat  the  true  determining 
cause  of  cvcrr  given  volition  is  not  any  mere  anterior 
incitement,  hiit  the  very  sonl  itsdf  by  its  ioherrat  power 
of  will"  (H.P.O 

HI.  Objfrtii>uit  tit  thii  Thfftnj. — The  anti-necessitarians 
notwithslandini;  allelic  thni  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  in 
the  light  of  these  various  iuterprclations  of  Calvinisiic 
theol^hma,  **ehaigco  God  as  the  auUMir  of  sin;  that  it 
takes  away  the  free<lom  of  the  will;  renders  man  unaie> 
countable  t<i  his  Maker;  makes  sin  to  Ih'  no  evil,  and 
morality  or  virtue  to  Ik-  no  good;  and  that  it  pru  lnilcs 
the  use  of  means,  and  is  of  the  most  gluomy  tcndciKV. 
The  neeeaaitarlaoa,  oo  the  other  hand,  deny  these  to  ba 
legitimate  cotiaeqncnees  of  their  doctrine,  which  they 
declare  to  be  the  most  conrfsteni  imKle  of  exphiiiiing  the 
divine  ^'iix  cninient ;  and  they  obvrve  that  the  I>eity 
acta  no  more  immorally  in  decreeing  vicious  actions 
than  in  permitting  all  those  fanregu&iirMes  which  ha 
could  so  en«ily  have  jireventcd.  All  necessity,  say  they, 
does  not  take  away  freedom.  "The  actions  of  a  man 
may  be  at  one  and  the  s.Tinr  time  Ixith  free  and  neo'S- 
sary.  Thus  it  was  inCilUbly  certain  that  Judas  would 
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bfeBiy  Christ,  yet  be  dad  it  roJnntariljr ;  Jenit  Chiut 
aeonHrily  [?]  became  man,  and  died,  yet  he  acted  fl«e- 
Ijr«  A  g<HKl  man  tjoes  naturally  ami  iiccesMrily  lovp  hi-^ 
ehildrei),  yet  TolunUrily.  They  insist  that  necessity 
does  nut  remler  actions  leas  moralljr  gotxl ;  for,  if  iiecea- 
tuy  Tirtua  ba  neither  mond  nor  ptaiaeworthjr,  it  will 
follow  that  Ood  himaelf  ia  not  a  mond  beinir.  became 

111-  !■«  .1  inws-iary  one  [  i.  f  -  ii<  <  '  >~:iri!y  siidi ;  ratlier 
auch  by  nature];  and  the  obedience  i)t  Cliri^t  cannot 
be  goodt  because  it  waa  necenary  [?].  Fiuther,  say 
tliey,  necessity  dnes  not  predade  tba  uaa  of  mma»\  tit 
means  are  no  1e<*»  a|ipninted  than  the  end.  It  waa 
dainedtliat  Cliri't  >!uiiil<l  U'  ildivproil  iiji  tn  death;  bat 
be  could  nut  have  Ix  eii  Ixiraye^l  without  a  betrayer, DST 
cracifled  without  cruciliers."  That  it  ia  not  a  gloMajr 
doctrine,  they  alleges,  beeauae  nothing  can  ba  aiore  eon- 
iiolati)r\-  than  to  believe  that  all  things  are  ander  the 
dircctiiiii  iif  ail  iill-wi-..'  lU'iii^,  that  his  kingdom  ruk-th 
over  all,  and  that  he  doeth  all  things  well.  They  aUo 
urge  that  to  deny  neoeai^  lata  deny  the  foreknowledge 
of  God,  and  to  wreat  the  aceptre  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  and  to  place  that  capricious  and  undefinablc 
principle,  the  self-determining  jmiwi  t  of  man,  upon  tlie 
tbioae  of  the  universe.  In  these  statements  thcrr*  is 
ofcvioosly  a  confused  naa  af  terms  in  (liflfanainieaiiin;^s 
ao  as  to  mislead  the  unwar>'.  For  instance,  ntounty  is 
confounded  with  rertainiv;  bnt  an  action  may  be  cer- 
tain, though  frcf-  that  i*  t<>  >ay.  cvrtaiii  In  an  omnis- 
cient Ueing,  who  knows  how  a  Ircc  agent  will  tinolly 
icaolve;  but  this  certainty  is,  in  fact,  a  quality  of  the 
prescient  Being,  not  that  of  the  action,  to  which,  how- 
ever, men  delusively  transfer  it.  Again:  Owi  is  called 
a  neecH-riry  iti  in;:,  which,  if  it  mean  anylbin;;,  signilies, 
as  to  his  moral  acts,  that  he  can  only  act  right.  But 
then  thia  ia  a  wrong  applicatiao  of  the  tttm  aacwrity, 
which  pro|)erIy  implies  such  a  consttaiat  upon  aoUont, 
exercised  ob  extra,  as  renders  choice  or  will  impoSBihle. 
Ihit  such  not'ossity  cannot  exist  a^  I'l  I'.n-  >ii|.rfmc  Ik-- 
ing.  Again:  the  obedience  of  Christ  un:<j  death  was 
neoesHuy — that  is  to  say.  unless  he  had  died,  gnilty  man 
could  not  have  been  forgiven ;  but  this  amM  not  make 
the  act  of  the  Jews  who  put  him  to  death  a  necessarA-  act 
— that  is  to  say.  a  forced  ami  I'onstrained  nnc:  tmr  did 
tbis  neceaatty  affect  the  act  of  Christ  himself,  who  acted 
rtduntatily,  and  might  have  left  man  withoat  salvation. 
That  the  .lews  acred  //vrTy  is  e^ndcnt  from  their  being 
held  lialile  lo  punishmciil,  allhmigh  unconwiously  they 
accomplished  the  gn-at  dcsigiis  <)f  heaven,  which,  how- 
ever, was  no  excuse  for  their  crime,  finally :  as  to  the 
allegatian  that  the  doctrine  of  flree  agciMy  pata  nanii 

self-determining  fiower  uimmi  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
that  view  proceeds  upon  notions  unworthy  of  (;<id,  as 
if  he  could  not  a<-coniplish  his  plans  without  c<impel- 
ling  and  controlling  all  things  by  a  hxed  fate ;  wb«re> 
as  It  ia  both  niava  gbrfmia  to  blm,  and  eerldafy  moia 

in  accordance  with  ihf  .S-ripf ur(-<>,  to  «ny  tliat  lie  has  a 
IKTlect  foresight  of  the  nianm  r  in  wliich  all  creatures 
will  act,  and  that  he.  by  a  profound  and  infinite  wisdom, 
■ubordinatca  everything  without  violence  to  the  evolu- 
tion and  aeoomplishinent  of  his  own  glorioas  purpoaes. 

'•The  doctrine  of  iieccs'.ity  \<<  nearly  connected  with 
that  of  predeKlinaiion,  winch  of  late  years  has  tt,*.sumed 
a  form  very  diflcrent  from  that  which  it  formerly  pos- 
aeascd;  for,  instead  of  being  coosidercd  as  a  point  to  be 
determined  afaaeat  entirdy  by  the  sacred  writings,  it 
has,  in  the  hands  of  a  nnmher  of  ahln  writer^,  in  a  threat 
measure  resolveil  its<  H  into  a  cpiestion  ot  natural  religion, 
under  the  bead  of  the  philosophical  liberty  or  oeoeaatty 
of  the  will;  or,  whether  all  human  actiooa  are  ov  are 
not  necessarily  determined  by  motivea  ariaiag  ftom  the 
characier  which  (tinl  has  inipressnl  on  <»iir  minds,  and 
the  train  of  circumstances  amid  which  his  providence 
baa  placed  us?  The  Calviniatic  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion ia  that '  (sod,  for  hia  own  i^ovy,  hatb  foreordained 
whataoerer  oomee  to  paaa.*  The  scheme  of  phiheophi- 
cal  necessity,  as  stated  by  the  most  ceh  hrated  necessi- 
tarian of  the  age,  is,  *  that  everything  is  pTcdetermincd 


bjr  the  Divine  Beiag;  that  whatever  has  beea,  moat 
hare  been:  and  that  whataver  win  lie,  must  be;  that 

nil  events  arc  |)reordained  by  infinite  wistloiti  and  un- 
limited goodness;  that  the  will,  in  all  its  determinations, 
is  governed  by  the  state  of  mind;  that  the  (*tate  of 
kDind  M  ia  every  instance  detenaiaed  bgr  the  Deity; 
and  that  there  is  a  oontinoed  chain  of  eansea  and  eflfeeta, 

of  moliv(-s  and  actions.  tii-riirir;iM>'  ci;iinecled.  ar.il  orig- 
inating from  the  condition  in  which  we  are  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Author  of  our  txing.'  On  the 
other  band,  it  is  justly  renurked  that  'those  who  be- 
Here  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  a  state  of 
latrihution,  in  which  he  will  rcwanl  an<l  puni-'li  tnan- 
Mnd  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  actions,  will 
find  it  diAcult  to  reconcile  the  justice  of  punishment 
with  the  necessity  of  crimes  punished.  And  they  that 
believe  all  that  the  Scripture  says  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  eternity  of  future  pnni^hmenis,  and  on  the  oilier  of 
(tod's  compassion  to  sinners,  and  his  solemn  asfuraticc 
that  he  desires  not  their  death,  will  find  the  dithculty 
greatly  increased.'  It  is  doubtless  an  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  God  will  rewani  or  punish  ever>* 
man  hereafter  according  to  his  aciioas  in  il>:s  li!V.  Itut 
we  cannot  maintain  hta  justice  in  this  particular,  if  men's 
actions  be  BfiffiMiij  either  in  their  own  nature  or  by 
the  divine  decrees.  Activity  and  stdf-determining  pow- 
ers are  the  foundation  of  all  morality ;  and  to  pro%'e  that 
such  powers  belong  to  man,  it  is  urged  that  we  ourselves 
arc  ooiucioua  of  possessing  them.  We  blame  and  con- 
demn ounelvee  when  we  do  amiaa;  bat  guilt,  and  in> 
ward  sense  of  shame,  and  remorse  of  omsciencc  are 
feelings  which  are  inc^jnsistent  with  the  scheme  of 
necessity.  It  is  also  a;,'reetl  that  some  actions  dewrvc 
praise,  and  afford  an  iuward  satisfaction ;  but  for  this 
then  woold  be  no  foandation,  if  we  were  iavfariblif  da> 
trrraineil  in  every  volition :  so  that  approbation  aod 
blame  are  consequent  on  free  actions  only.  Nor  is  the 
matter  at  all  relieved  by  bringing  in  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances as  motives  necessarily  to  determine  the  wilL 
Thia  eomea  to  the  sane  icault  In  aonnd  argnmeat  aa 

if  there  was  an  irnntediatc  ro-nrfton  of  omnipotcat 
power  com])eliiiij;  one  kind  of  volitions  only:  which  ia 
utterly  irreconcilable  to  all  just  notions  of  tlie  nature 
and  operations  of  will,  and  to  all  accountability.  Necee> 
sity,  in  the  sense  of  imiiatible  contnd,  aad  fM  doetriae 
of  Script  ore,  aumoc  eo-axiit"  (Wataoo,  INK  and  TkeA 

Did.  8.  v.). 

IV.  Homtm  Piiiholir  theologians  recognise  also  two 
other  kinds  of  necessity,  namely,  a  necessity  of  meani^ 
and  a  neceswty  of  precept.  Baptism  they  eonndcr  as  a 

neces-sity  of  mean'-.  >r  alisohitc  necessity,  liecnuse  it  is 
the  only  means  of  salvation  instituted  by  Christ ;  so  that 
no  one  can  he  saved  who  ha.s  not  l>e<  n  bs])ti/eil,  wh<'th- 
er  it  lie  by  hia  own  fault  or  not.  Communion  is  only  a 
necessity  of  precept.  If  a  man  Tohintarily  renisea  to 
partici|iate  in  the  Ivord's  Siipj>er,  li^  i"  deserving  of  con- 
demnation; but  if  he  was  only  involuntarily  deprived 
of  partiei|iating  in  it,  he  is  not  guilty. 

See  Fiiestle^',  A  Fne  Ditcuitim  of  tk«  Doctrines  of 
MalerMi$m  and  PkUotcpkieia  Ifnitthf  (liond.  1778, 
8vo);  Bray,  PkUo*oj)htf  of  Sectsfity;  Clarke,  Iloyle 
f,echirf»  fur  1704;  Crombie,  Ajw»/j/  on  I'hiln.i.  .\ri>'ffiiy; 
Toplady,  On  Chrittian  and  PhUos.  yecttfiiij :  Butler, 
Aui^ogjf,  cb.  vi;  Copleston,  Inquirjf  into  the  JJoctrvu 
of  ff,  Gi^aTft  oa  Coh'btiilic  PftduHittMvn  f  Jackaoa, 

llifi  wf  i>f'  Human  I.ih  rty;  Tucker,  fAght  of  Sattirr  ; 
Watson.  Thiol.  Iii.il itiittsi,  ii,  3&<t;  llodgf,  Chrutian 
TktvUxni  (Me  Index);  Amtr.  TheoL  Bet.  Jan.  18C0; 
Ocu  1861;  Amer.  Prab.  and  ThuL  Jfav.  Jan.  1866; 
AerfA  BHHah  Rev.  toL  x;  and  the  tttcfatnre  omter 
Wiu. 

Necham,  Neckhain,  or  Nequam,  Ai.kxamier, 
an  English  monk,  noted  as  a  universal  scholar,  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  whole  circle  of  science,  including  oanoa 
law,  mfdhdne,  and  theolof»y,  waa  bom  at  St.  Albans  hi 

ll.'j?;  lived  and  studied  nt  I'aris,  anil  after  his  rr  tnni  tn 
his  native  conatry  was  made  abbot  of  Cirencester,  and 
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raoMiniiig  in  MS.   Bat  the  moiC  inpoitiiit  of  aU  his  |  iwd  him  >  priioper  to  Jenmkm.   On  arrivtiv  ^NRb 

Cluftiotifl,  inoltiilinp  many  Ihcoloffical  and  philosoph-^  Necho  made  Eliakini,  the  fMr-^t  son,  '''"g,  thmgiin 
works,  ia  his  Itf  .SiiluiU  Raruin.  which  is  bt-licved   bis  name  to  Jehoiakim ;  ami  lakiii;;  the  silver  and  gold 


to  have  bad  quite  a  Urge  cireuUtion  towards  the  close  of 
th«  12Ui  oeatuiy.  It  has  recently  been  edited  and  pub- 
llahed  by  the  noted  Englieh  antIqaarian,TlMniaB  Wright, 

who  has  wrilti'H  much  nlKiut  Xfohiim  in  the  liini^.  lirii. 
Lit.  (Antrlo-Norman  IVrimU,  p.  1 4l>  iM*.  The  D(  Saluris 
Iterum  (^Luml.  IHfi^)  aiinn  to  interest  the  studeot  of 
natore  in  the  Author  of  nature.  It  is  ifonoclaitifl  in 
tendency,  and  n»teeCs  the  aid  of  art  in  r^gtoas  eere- 

miinios.  Sw,  hcsiilc"^  Wriu'lit,  Hii><;.  Brit.  LU.,  PijxT, 
KiaUitung  in  die  MonumaUaic  JJtcologie,  p.  657-5i>; 
Cava,  Hkloritt  lUtrarkh  r, 

Ne'cho  (TIcb.  AVi-o',  i:J,  an  Ef^ptian  name;  Sept, 
aai  Joeepbus,  Vtxau ;  fully  'Zi  ns^^,  Pkaraoh- 
AreAo,  3  Kings  xxiii,  29,  33,  84,  83^  etc.;  once  Ucb. 
n33,  Stkoh',  Jer.  xlvi,  2;  Herodotux,  N«kwc;  on  tbe 
twofold  appellation  of  this  king  on  the  moaucnenta,  see 
Roselttnt,  Mcmim,  8t»r,  ii,  181  sq^ 
tab.  'J\  an  Eigyptian  kin^,  son  and 
succcMor  (scoonlinK  to  ilerodutus, 
ii,  IM)  of  r»ammetichu4,  ami  con- 
temporary of  the  Jewish  kingjosiah 
(ILCGOU).  The  wan  and  soocesses 
of  l*haraoh-X(  rhi>  <ii  Syria  are  re- 
corded by  soiTcd  OS  well  as  profane 
WlitCti^ailliirding  a  atrikinK  instance 
theoit  On  oooun^  to  th«  throne 


iiicrojcljph  of 
Necbifc 

ofsgvsaaMDtbflti 


which  had  been  levied  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  he  re> 
turned  to  Egypt  with  the  captive  Jehoahas,  who  thcie 
died  (S  Kings  xxHi,  SI  aq.;  9  Cbron.  ncxvi,  1.4X 

HrnxlDtiis  MVS  that  \f-oho,  after  h.iviiiL:  rmitni  the 
•Syrians  (the  Jews)  at  Magtlolus  took  l  ailytis  a  large 
city  of  Syria,  in  Palestine,  which,  be  adds,  is  vm-  little 
leia  than  Sardis  (ii,  IfiO;  iii«  &>  By  Cadytis  tticre  b 
aeaiedy  a  doubt  ho  meant  Jerasaiem;  tbe  word  is  only 
a  Tirw-k  form  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  the  mtvlr  m, 
name  of  that  city.  In  the  fourth  year  after  this  es- 
(K'llition  Nm-Iio  af^ain  marched  into  Syria,  and  sdraaetd 
to  the  Ivupbrates.  Here  Mebochadnecar  oomplei^f 
touted  his  army,  feouveved  the  town  of  Gaivheundi, 
and,  pushint;  his  conquests  thnMiijh  Palestine,  tiwk  fnmi 
Necho  all  the  territory  belon^^ing  to  the  Pharaohs,  ftum 
the  Euphrates  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Syria  {i 
Kingsx»v,7,6;  Jer.xlvi,2;  2ChnM.xxxn,9).  8m 
Neboomaikcioexail    Neebo  soon  after  ified,  and  wm 

sncrrfdod  by  I'sammPticbus  II  (Wilkinson's  Amr.E^ffp- 
tutn*,  i,  Mu  m\.).  .Sec  Eovrr.  According  to  Manetho 
(Euaeh.  Ckron.  Armen.  i,  219),  NediO  was  tho  mxiH 


be  ofirnnized  powerful  fleets  on  the  MediMnoean  and 

the  1{«-<1  Soa.    Ifrtvin;;  t  n;,Mi:i'«l  s<jinv  I'huniflian  sailors 


king  in  tlw  twenty«ststh  dynasty,  siincMSoi  of  Paoh 
'meUiehns,  and  as  there  hsd  been  another  of  the  aoe 

name,  he  was  prf)i>rrly  Nccbo  the  S<  <  i>ii.l.  Tin  [« ri-i>i 
of  his  n'ipii  was,  according  to  Mam  tho,  six,  act~<jftling 
to  Herodotus  sixteen,  years  (consult  Gescniua, /ewM, 
i,  l^X— Kitto.  See  Larcbert  Ad  Htnd.  ii,  158  a^i  it, 
42:  Diod.  i.aa,andWasB.ndloc.;  jStrabo,i,5<>;  Hecna, 
A  fricftn  Sat.  ii.  374,  889;  Ikin^  ii.  .  K</ii}firttf 


he  sent  them  on  a  voyage  ot  iliscovcry  along  the  coasts  .  tkr  IVttt-GtickiclUtt  iii,  141  sq.    bee  1'iiab.\oii. 


of  Afkica.  According  to  Herodotiia  (iv,  42, 3  ),  they  cir- 
eumnarigated  that  eoniinent  from  the  Arabian  (iulf  by 
the  Fillsn  of  Herrales  (Gibraltar)  to  E^^ypl,  and  related 
that  in  t!ir  ^.mtli  tlicy  had  the  smi  on  their  ri^lit  ti.iii<!, 
which  that  liistoriau  could  not  believe.  Must  mtxlcrn 
writem  conaider  this  testimony  sufficient,  and  the  voy- 
age attested  (eso  Giotc,  y/M/.  of  Grttce,  Ui,  283  m|.  ; 
Beck,  n^dt'detei,  i,  895  tq. :  comp.  Pliny,  liitt.  Xaf.  ii, 
G7:  Arrinit.  /,'./•.  Iu'l.  ml  tin.').  Nccho  umlertodk  t-i 
check  the  growth  of  liabylonian  power,  and  with  this 
view  collected  a  powerful  amy,  and  eoterinK  ralcstino, 
foUowed  the  route  along  tlie  saa-coast  of  Judaa,  intend- 
ing to  besiefce  the  town  of  Carehemiah  on  the  Euphrates. 
Hilt  .loniah.  kinn  of  .luilah,  offended  at  the  passa^^  of 
the  Egyptian  army  thn>ugh  his  territories,  reaolvod  to 
impede^  if  unable  to  prevent,  their  march.  Necho  sent 
measengets  to  induce  him  to  deaiat,  assuring  him  that 
he  had  no  hostile  intentions  against  .Judsm, "  but  against 
tin-  1ji>iis<^  wln  ri  wiih  I  have  war;  for  (Jod  commanded 
ine  to  make  lia.ste."  This  conciliatory  message  was  of 
no  avail  Josiah  posted  himst-lf  in  the  valley  of  Megid- 
do^  and  prepared  to  oppose  the  Egyptians.  M^i^iddo 
was  •  ^ty  in  tbe  tribe  of  Manassch,  between  furi  v-  ami 
fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Jirusalem,  and  within  thrii' 


ITeohltM.  See  NicrrAa. 

Nechoaheth.   Sec  Bkass;  CorrKit. 
Nechunjalx  Bui»iia-Kaxah,  a  Dunous  labbia  st 

Jamnia,  who,  like  his  contemporary  Nahum  of  Gbm 

(q.  v.),  had  a  m-hool  ami  im  i  lin'l  of  his  own.  was  s  dix  ipl? 
of  IIilk-1  (q.  V. ),  and  a  n>iitc-mporarA-  and  c<|ual  colk-a^ttf 
of  Jochanan  bcn-Zachai  (q.  v.).  Nechunjab  stricdj 
adhercil  to  his  teacher's  method  of  IlibUcal  iatSfpNiS* 
tion,  and  decidAily  opposed  Nahumli  adiUtions)  fw«f 
'•  extension  and  restriction."  He  was  of  a  mild  iwi 
compliant  character,  and  iit  said  to  ha\  c  chieliy  oont- 
pied  himself  with  mystical  theology.  So  modi  MS 
this  the  case,  that  later  tiaditaoa  ascribed  tbt  «Mapsii> 
tion  of  the  oldest  eabalistie  worlia  to  bin  or  to  Us 
father,  N 1/ .  the  books  Jinhir  (l^nari  0)  and  WW 
(nX'bEn  b\  which,  however,  belong  to  a  later  time. 
Like  hi»  colleacne.  Jochanan  ben-Zachai,  Nechunjih 
reached  a  good  old  ni;e.  Himsclfa  living  protwt  a>.'aiii*t 
the  supposed  worldlinem  of  some  of  bis  cootempoiaries, 
Ida  reeonled  motto  was,  "Brery  om  wIm>  tokm  npm 
hiin«elf  ihf  yoke  of  the  law  is  set  free  from  the  yoke  of 
the  kiii;:'tiiin  and  the  yoke  of  conformity  to  the  world; 
Imt  to  cverv  one  who  discards  the  voke  of  the  law  chail 


hours  of  the  coast.  It  is  apparently  confounded  by ,  be  given  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  and  the  yoke  of  the 
Herodotus  with  Sisgtlolus  in  Egy)tt.  In  thb  Talley|  lashians  of  this  world*  (>4 loll,  iii,8>.  It  is  inlneating 
the  feeble  forces  of  the  Jewish  king,  having  attacked  to  uotu-c  that  Xerhuniah  wa*  (»ne  of  the  few  \vh«>  vn 
KeclM^wara  routed  with  great  slaughter,  .hniah  being  wont  to  ejamlaie  a  !»h«trt  prayer  Ixith  when  eiit<  riuu'  'he 
I  the  m  ,  k  «  ith  an  arrow, ordenni  his  attend-  c<dlege  and  again  when  leaving  it.  He  asdit-H'  I  id' 
to  take  bun  (rum  tho  field.  Eaeaping  from  thel  foUowing  reasona  for  this  unusual  practice:  *'Wheo  1 
baavy  shower  of  arrows  with  which  their  broken  ranks  |  enter,"  he  said,  <*I  pray  that  I  may  not  be  the  uuBwiw 
were  overwhelmed,  they  removed  him  from  the  chariot   of  rrmr ;  atid  when  I  leave  I  bless  the  Lnnl  for  my  call- 


in  which  be  had  been  wounded,  and  placing  him  in  a 
"secnndone  that  he  had. '  they  omveyeil  him  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  died  (2  Kinga  xxiiil  29,  30;  2  Cbron. 
xxxr,  20  sq.).  See  JoaiAH.  Noeho  eontinned  his 
march  to  tbe  Euphrates.  Hut  three  months  had  .«<-aree- 
ly  ela[>sod  when,  returning  from  the  capture  of  ("anhe- 
minh  and  the  defeat  of  the  ChaldiHins,  he  learned  that, 
iltuugh  Josiab  had  left  an  ehier  son,  Jehoabaa  had 
caused  himself  to  be  pmclaimed  king  on  the  death  of 
his  lather,  without  soliciting  Necho  to  sanction  his  tak- 
ing the  crown.   Incensed  at  this,  he  deposed  Jcboaluu 


ing"  (Jirracoih.  iv,  '2).  letter  writers  (Bartnl.  iv.  2*6, 
etc)  have,  without  sufficient  reason.  Rnppo*«il  that  he 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Certainly  l>oth  the 
ground  and  the  objeeta  of  his  prayers  saror  more  of  the 
pride  'if  (hi'  Pharisee  than  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian. 
Sec  (irutz.  (.rsrh.  d.  Judryt  (I^eipsic.  18ti«»\  iv.  Jott, 
Getck.  d.  Jwirn.  «.  t.  Stkten.  ii.  26 ;  I>e  Kossi,  Itizion'trio 
tforieo  (Germ.  tnuuL),  p.  245;  Edeisbetm,  Uittory  «/ 
the  Jam,  p.  188;  Etheiidge,  Iwtni,  if  Mrw  Litera- 
ture, p.  Co:  Fraiikei.  Hoigflka  Ai  JVMaaBi  (Lcipi^ 
11159),  p.  99.    (U.  P.J 
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°  Ifapk  (uMially  r,^07,  o'rrpk,  as  Gen.  xluc,  8;  Lev. 

ia  Chald.,  A''  llaii.  V.  7;  once  tlic  plur.  c<>j,'Tiatc  C"*1]'S, 
Cant  iv,  9;  abwi  y.'i^fffurdH,  prwp.  thruat,  I»a.  iii,  10; 
or  the  plur.  coj;n«t*,  ri"i"»inj,  Prov.  iii,  22 ;  one*  P;?")tt^. 
mapkrt'ktth,  1  Sam.  iv,  18;  Gr.  7]paxi|Xoi')i  a  part  of  the 
baman  fiaoM  uaed  by  ibe  laocd  wiiicn  with  oomider- 
•bl«  ▼«ri«ty  ami  frMdou  in  flgimtiT*  txpreirioiMi, 
tll(^u^:ll  rM-ltliini  in  sii.'h  a  wny  as  to  wafion  difficulty 
to  a  mudcni  reader.  With  rekrence  to  the  jurrawful  or- 
nunent  which  a  tine  neck  gives,  especially  to  the  female 
ii  is  Mkl  of  the  apouM  in  the  CantidM,  Thy  nock 
it  like  the  tower  of  thiviit,  baiMed  for  an  armory"  (iv, 
•i  I ;  or,  as  it  is  a;;aiii,  "  like  n  tower  of  iv<irv"  (vii,  4). 
1  lie  nock,  howcviT,  U  iii);  that  part  of  the  body  through 
which  in  man,  and  hi  11 1  more  in  the  lower  animals,  the 
Ufo  ia  frequently  destroyed,  it  is  somelimea  takao  aa  the 
repwaentatiya  of  the  aninal  life;  henee  **to  lay  down 
the  iicek"  (Kom.  xvi,  4)  is  a  stron'^-  < \iir(  >.siuii  for  haz- 
arding' out'.'*  life;  to  "give  one  tlie  lucks  of  one  n  rne- 
roiea"  (2  Sam,  xxii,  41)  was  to  surrender  their  life  in  i  n 
his  bands;  also  '^to  leach  avan  to  the  neck,"  or  "  to  the 
midst  of  the  nedt"  (laa.  Tiii,  8;  xxx,  2fl),  was  to  n\\- 
pro.nch  the  jxtint  of  ovonvhclming  destrurtion.  which, 
in  ilaU  iii,  13,  takes  (he  {leculiar  form  of  ''discuverin^: 
the  fbandatioa  to  the  neck"— the  allusion  in  the  la>t 
paaa^ge  being  to  the  foundation  of  a  house,  which  is  like 
the  neck  upon  which  the  head  rests.  But  by  much 
tlic  nui."st  common  refer* me  «a.H  Id  iii  a.-.tH  of  tmrden, 
which  bore  upon  their  neck  the  yoke  whereby  they  did 
service,  and  as  such  ime  viewed  as  emblema  afaMB  in 
their  reUtion  either  to  a  good  or  a  bad,  to  •  true  or  a 
false  serviw.  Christ  invites  all  to  "take  up  bia  yoke" 
(ii|x>n  llicir  ini  k  inidorBtood),  in  other  words,  tt)  yield 
themselves  otxxlientiy  to  his  authority  (Matt,  xi,  29): 
■od  a  stiff  or  hardened  neck  is  a  familiar  axpeeaakm  for 
an  unpliant,  rebellious  spiriu  In  the  cootraiy  direc- 
tion, many  passsfi^  in  the  prophets  convey  threatenin|«s 
of  I'luiin^:  jiulcmcnt  hy  the  hands  of  enemies  under  tlie 
form  of  laying  bands  or  yokes  upon  the  jieople's  necks 
(Deiit»iviii,48;  Iaa.x.'27;  Jer.xxvii,2)  (Fairbaim). 
Hence  putting  *1m  feet  an  the  oeek  ia  •  uanal 


tranpUug  upon  n  (  npiive.  (Prom  the  rock  of 

BehUtuu  Lq.  v.].} 

with  htm,  0>me  near,  put  your  feet  upon  tbe.neck8  of 

thrsokinpx.  And  they  came  near,  and  put  thcirfeet  upon 
the  ncckn  of  tliem"  (.losh.  x,24;  comp.2  ."^am.  xxii,41). 
In  India,  w  hen  |>eo].le  arc  disputinf^,  should  one  be  a 

tic  pressed,  and  the  other  begin  to  triumph,  tlie  fimnei 
will  say,  "I  will  tread  ufKin  thy  neck,  and  after  that 
Ijcat  thee."  A  l"xv  l'a^tl•  n)an  in^ultinji  one  who  is  lii|;h 
is  sure  to  hear  nunc  one  m\  to  the  ofTende<l  individual, 
"Put  your  feet  on  his  neck."  Nor  was  this  oistOB 
pccuHw  to  the  I-:a»t :  Quintua  Cuitias,  relating  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  single  combat  between  D^oxippu^  an  Athc- , 
nian,  and  Horratus  a  Mncc-donian,  say»  that,  in  the  cih), 
the  former,  clobing  ^vith  the  latter,  ^truck  up  his  heels, 
and  threw  him  with  );reat  violence  on  (he  ;;roiuid  ;  then, 
aAer  taking  his  sword  from  him,  he  art  kitjoot  upon  hit 
nfcJt,  and  was  about  to  daoh  oat  Ma  bnuna,  when  I  ha 
king  (.Mexnuilir)  iutcipoied  faia  anthoiity  to  prcTCM 
him.    Se«  TidtMi'H. 

Necker,  Jacijvk*,  an  eminent  financier  and  tfVfg^ 

ious  statesman,  faih.  r  c  f  the  noted  Fl«nch  female  writer, 
Madame  de  8tael,  wa^  hont  of  distinguished  parentage 
I  Sept.  BO,  1732.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  his  youth,  and  was 
1  employed  in  the  house  of  Tbellueion,  the  great  bank* 
er,  who,  afW  a  time,  tobk  him  Into  piutnerahipii 
Necker  renli/(  d  a  vr  ry  larRC  fortune,  and  retired 
from  husincss  at  forty  yenrs  of  sge.  He  now  be* 
gaii  to  aspire  to  oilieial  >it nations,  and  w  rote  sev- 
eral worka  on  financial  aOain,  which  made  him 
faroraUy  known.  One  of  these  woika,  a  memw 
upon  the  French  finnnce?s  f.u;.'i;(  ^tinp  the  means 
of  making  up  the  deticieney  in  the  rcveime,  and 
forwarded  to  the  minister  Maurepas,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  finances^  ao  ddightcd  thia 
French  statesman  that  he  obtained  fbr  the  author, 
fn)m  Ixrtiis  XVI,  after  some  hesitation,  as  Ncckt  r 
was  an  alien  ami  a  I'rote»tant.  the  a(>|Kiintment 
of  director  of  the  treasury-  in  177G.  Necker  waa 
ap{K>inted  direeler>gemenl  of  financca  in  June, 
1777,  but  without  a  seat  in  the  council ;  bein<; 
averse  to  ini|M>-iii;_'  new  taxes,  he  endeavi  ri  il 
make  u[i  the  nntional  income  hy  economy  and 
loans.  In  1781  he  puhlislml  his  Compte  HfndUt 
which  disclosed  for  the  first  time  the  state  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  France,  and  made 
him  niinn  roiis  eneniies,  and  he  resigned  it)  May, 
1781.  He  withdrew  to  .Switzerland,  where  he 
purchased  an  estate  at  ('o|>et,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lemon  Lake,  and  there  he  wrote  his  work 
Sur  fAdminittration  <Ut  Finanr*$,  1784.  In 
17X7  Nei  kiT  ri  iuriK-d  lo  Paris,  where  lie  «  r'ite 
non  in  the  VjL»t  for  Iriumphiitg  over  a  fallen  fuc.  In  j  against  Colunne,  who  had  just  hecn  dismissed  from  his 
'the  numerous  bettle^eenea  depicted  on  the  monnmenta  |  olBce  of  comptwMer'gencral  of  the  finances,  and  be  waa 
of  ancient  I'lrypt  an<l  .Vsavria,  wc  see  the  monarchs  fre-  in  consefjuence  banished  from  the  capital,  but  was  soon 
quently  represented  treoilinp  on  the  necki  of  their  ene-  after  re<-alle<l.  In  the  following  year  (August.  1788).  on 
roics;  and  n  ^imilar  practice  olitained  anioni;  the  He-  tlie  resignation  of  Hrienne.  and  nt  the  .sn^:ce^tinn  ol  llist 
brews.  Wlicu  Joshua  had  conquered  the  bve  kiugs,  be  |  minister,  Louis  XVI  appointed  Necker  director-general 
Maaid  onto  the  captaiaa  of  the  inen  of  war  whidi  went '  of  flDneaib  aa  the  onljr  an  equable  of  netedqg  oidcc 
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in  the  a(lmini5tration.  The  king  had  already  protniseil 
the  convocatinii  <if  the  Btate»-{;onertl.  aiul  Neckcr  urged 
him  to  keep  lii.t  imimiite^  But  he  failed  as  a  Rtate^man 
ill  not  arranging  beforehand  a  plan  fur  the  sittings  of 
those  states,  w>  a-s  to  prevent  the  cullision  that  took 
place  on  their  lir»t  meeting.  In  fact  Neckcr  was  a  finan- 
cier, but  not  a  stateiiman;  he  was  a  philosopher  and 
n  man  of  letters,  but  not  a  juri»t  or  a  legixlator,  and 
he  was  thus  considered  by  a  man  well  qualitietl  to  judge 
of  these  matters.  His  nccond  ministry  was  short.  Un- 
able ti»  check  or  direct  the  popular  storm,  and  not  en- 
joying the  cunlidence  of  the  court,  Xecker,  unwilling  to 
become  the  reproach  of  the  agitator^  quilie«l  his  place 
and  the  kingdom.  On  the  Uth  of  JiUy,  1789,  he  set  olT 
for  Switzerland.  After  the  taking  of  the  Itastille,  the 
National  .\ssi'mbly  demanded  the  recall  of  Necker,  and 
Louis  cumpliecL  Keeker  was  reccivetl  in  triumph,  but 
his  |M)pulanty  was  short-lived,  lie  diil  not  go  far 
enough  to  please  the  movement-men.  In  IXecember  of 
the  following  year,  1790,  he  gave  in  his  resignation  to 
the  National  .Vssembly,  which  receivwl  it  with  co<d  in- 
difTercncc.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  retirement  and  study,  anrl  wrote  several 
political  tracts.  He  had  written,  several  years  before, 
a  \roTk,  Ih  rimportance  ties  Ofiiuonx  ftrliffu'utt't  (trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  title  O/ the  /mporfimrr  nf 
Rtiigiout  Opiniont  [liondon,  17H8,  ^vn)).  This  work 
is  eminently  able  atxi  serviceable  to  Christianity.  In 
1800  he  published  his  last  and  greatest  work  on  the  re- 
ligious view  of  morality.  This  work  is  highly  es- 
tccmcil,  and  secure«l  a  prominent  rank  for  Necker  as  a 
moralist.  He  died  April  9,  IKO-t.  H  is  works  were  col- 
lei'teil  and  publii^hed  by  his  accomplisheil  daughter  in 
15  vol*.  8vo  (1821).  ,Sce  Madame  de  Stai'l,  I'lV  pricie 
df.  M.  JacqutM  S\fJ»r  (1804  -1821);  Lanjuinais,  EtutUt 
bioffraph.  lur  A  ntoine  A  niauU,  I'.  iVirolr,  rl  J.  AVfXrr 
(1823) ;  .Saintc-lJcuve,  Cautfrirt  du  Litndi,  vii,  321)  sq.; 
F.dinb.  Krv.  Jan.  1803 ;  KiigL  Ct/clop.  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Tyc/, 
Jiiblioff.  ii,  2IGti. 

Necker,  Madamr,  nee  Si'sansah  Ccbchod,  a 
noted  French  philantbnipist,  was  born  in  173!>,  in  the 
mountain  village  of  (Jrassy,  situated  In-twcen  the  Pays 
dc  Vaud  and  l-'ranche-Comte.  Her  father,  a  itastor  of 
the  Swiss  Church,  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents; 
her  mother  was  desoendeil  from  an  ancient  family  of 
Provence,  who  had  tied  to  Switzerland  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  She  was  the  wife  of 
minister  Necker,  and  she  greatly  distinguished  herself 
during  his  terms  of  office  in  cverj'  possible  form  of  be- 
ne t'olcnce.  She  crecttHl  a  hospital  in  Paris  with  her 
ow  a  money,  was  a  great  reformer  of  prison  abuses,  and 


Mirrounded  herself  with  the  roost  distinguished  men  of 
the  time,  among  them  Liuffon,  Diderot,  D'Alembi-rt,  who 
offered  her  the  homage  due  to  her  great  leaniing  ain) 
her  rare  goodness  of  heart.  She  dieil  in  1793,  the  year 
after  publiiihing  her  Rtjiejriofu  tur  le  Dirorct  (Lausanne, 
1794, 8vo),  an  elaborate  plea  for  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage.  Her  complete  writings  were  published  by 
her  husband  in  o  vols.  8vo  (1798-1801),  .See  Gibbon, 
Memoirs;  Marraont«l,  Mimoires;  Uarrerc  de  Vicuzac, 
tlsftrit  de  A/ddame  Xecixr  (Paris,  1808, 8vo). — lloefer, 
A'ouF.  Bioff.  GeneraU,  xxxvi,  691,  692. 

ITeckere,  Lko  pr,  D.D.,  an  American  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate  who  flourished  iu  the  tir»t  half  of  this  cen- 
to r>i',  was  born  alK>ut  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
after  taking  holy  orders  rose  rapidly  to  the  roont  dis- 
tinguished offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Church.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  New  Orleans  in  18*29,  and  died 
Septeml>er  4, 1833. 

Necklace  is  a  wonl  that  docs  not  occur  in  the  A.V. 
of  the  liible.  but  represents  a  piece  of  personal  ornament 
anciently,  as  well  as  still  verj'  conmionly,  worn  by  ln>th 
sexes  in  Oriental  countries.  It  seems  to  be  specially 
denoteil  in  Heb.  by  l^^^'  calleil  from  binding 

the  neck),  a  adUtr  or  ornamental  "chain"  for  the  neck 
((len.  xli,  42;  Ezek.  xvi,  11).  Sec  CiiAis.  Necklaa?*, 
we  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  were  made  sometimes  of 
silver  and  gold,  sometimes  of  a  series  of  JeweKsoroetiraes 
of  coral  (Exo<l.  xxxv,  22 ;  Numb,  xxxi,  ;'»0).  Three  neck- 
laces were  commonly  worn,  one  reaching  lower  than 
the  other;  from  the  one  that  was  suspended  to  the  waist 
there  was  hung  a  bottle  of  perfume,filled  with  amber  and 
musk,  called  CE3  "'PS,  hottey'  nephct/t,  "houses  of  the 
soul"  (Isa.  iii,  20,  margin).  See  Attike.  Among  the 
ancient  Egy])tians  handsome  and  richly  oniamenteil 
necklaces  were  a  princi|>al  iNirt  of  the  dress,  both  of 
men  and  women ;  and  some  idea  may  lie  formed  of  the 
number  of  Jewels  they  wore,  from  those  borrowwl  by  the 
Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  Exwius,  and  by  the  |taint- 
ings  of  Thelxea.  They  consi«teil  of  gtdil,  or  of  beads  of 
various  ipnlili'-*  and  shapes,  dis|>oscd  acoirding  to  fan- 
cy, generalh  with  a  large  drop  or  figure  in  the  centre. 
Scarabtci,  gold,  and  camelian  bottles,  or  the  emblems  of 
(ioodness  and  Stability,  lotus  flowers  in  enamel,  ame- 
thysts, pearls,  false  stones,  imitations  of  fishes,  frogs, 
lions,  and  various  quadrup<*ds,  binls,  reptiles,  flics  and 
other  insects,  shells  and  leaves,  with  numerous  figures 
and  devices,  were  strung  in  all  the  variety  which  their 
taste  could  suggest ;  and  the  museum  of  Leytlen  possess- 
es an  infinite  assortment  of  those  objects,  which  were 
once  the  pride  of  the  ladies  of  TbebeiL    Some  wore 
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timplc  gold  chains  in 
imitfltion  i>f  «tring,  to 
wliici)  a  stone  inrarabtip- 
ua,  Mt  in  the  same  j»rc- 
cioii.'tinctal.waKapiKMKi- 
e«l;  but  thrM>  j>nil>alily 
lK'l<>n;;:c<l  li>  men,  like 
I  ho  toi-ffuts  of  the 
nians.  A  set  of  small 
cuivisorrtiveml  sauctT*, 
III'  bronze  ^ilt,  linnj^iii^ 
from  a  i  haiii  i>t'i  he  same 
maliTial!*.  were  tx)tne- 
tinii's  worn  by  women, 
a  tirt'kluro  ofwliii-h  has 
bt  rii  t'ltiiiiil  bi'l()n(;iii^  to 
n  'I  ht  baii  la»ly  —  offer- 
ini;  a  hirikinK  conlraAi 
in  their  simplicity  to  the 
p>l>l  have;*  inlaid  Hith 
Ia[)ii4  lazuli,  red  and 
(ireen  »ti»ne!<,  of  another 
she  Wore,  whirli  served, 
\«ith  many  more  in  her 
pos.M'.<Hion,  to  exfile  the 
adinirntiun  of  her  friends 
(WilkiuMtn,  A  nr.  Kffyi>- 
tiiiiu,  i,  339  Tlic 
modt-ru  Kf;yptian  la- 
dies are  e*|iially  fond  of 
wearing;  necklaces  of- 
ten of  the  richest  de- 
script  ion;  the  Arabic 
term  for  them  is  rkd, 
and  the  K^yptians  have 
a  ffCi'al  variety  ;  bill  al- 
most all  pf  them  are 
similnr  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars:  1.  The 
beads,  etc.,  of  w  h  ich 
they  are  coro|>o»f4l  are, 
altojjet  her,  not  more 
than  ten  inches  in 
len^l  h;  su  that  they 
would  not  entirely  en- 
circle the  nci'k  if  tied 
tpiite  ti^ht,  which  is 
never  done:  the  string;; 
extends  about  six  ur 
seven  inches  beyond 
each  extremity  of  the 
series  of  beads;  and 
when  the  necklace  is 
tied  in  the  ujiual  man- 
ner there  is  generally  a 
space  of  three  inches  or 
more  l>etween  these  ex- 
tremities; but  the  plaits 
of  hair  conp<'al  these 
parts  of  the  string.  2. There  is  generally,  in  the  centre, 
one  Iwad  or  other  ornament  (and  sometimes  there  are 
three,  or  five,  or  seven)  differing  in  size,  form,  material, 
or  color  fniin  the  others.  The  necklaces  mtwtly  worn 
by  ladii-s  are  of  diamonds  or  pearls.  In  the  annexe<l 
engraving  (p.  010),  the  first  neckUce  is  of  diamonds 
set  in  pdd.  The  second  consists  of  several  strings  of 
pearls,  with  a  pierce<l  flaltish  emerahi  in  the  centre. 
3Io«t  of  the  iiearl  necklaces  arc  of  this  deacriptinn.  The 
thint  is  called  lihbr/i.  It  is  comfiosed  of  hollow  gold 
beads,  with  a  bead  of  a  different  kind  (sometimes  of  a  j 
precious  stone,  and  sometimes  of  coral)  in  the  centre. 
This  and  the  following  are  acldom  worn  by  any  but  fe- 
males of  the  middle  and  lower  orders.  The  fourth  is 
called,  from  its  peculiar  form,  thn'ir  (which  signifies 
"  barley").  It  is  composetl  of  hollow  golil.  Wc  give 
a  sitlc  view  (A)  and  a  back  view  (H)  of  one  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  this  necklace.   There  is  also  a  long  kind  uf 


necklace,  reacliing  to  the  ginlle,  and  composcil  of  dia- 
monda  or  other  precious  stones,  which  is  calliHl  kilddth. 
Some  women  form  a  lung  necklace  of  this  kind  with 
Venetian  scfjuins,  or  Turkish  or  Egyptian  gold  coins 
(I^ne,  MixUm  f-.'/ypdan*,  ii,  40.'»).  The  Arab  femalca 
of  I'alestinc  at  the  present  day  are  es|iecially  given  to 
wearing  necklaces  composed  of  btriiigs  of  gold  coin, 
which  are  their  own  property,  and  cannot  be  taken  even 
for  debt  (Thorosoo,  lAtnJ  and  Book,  i,  IW).  Sec  Ouma- 

MKNT. 

Neco'dan  (SiKucat;  Vulg.  Ntchodaieui),  given 
(1  VmAt.  V,  37)  as  the  name  of  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Israelitiah  families  who  had  lost  their  pedigree  in  Baby- 
lon ;  in  place  of  the  Nekoda  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb,  text 
(Erra  ii,  fid). 

Necrodeipnon  (<lr.  virpui-,  drad,  and  ttiTrvoi;  a 
meal)  was  the  name  of  a  funeral  fea.*t  among  the  an- 
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dent  Oreekl.  It  commonly  took  plicc  at  the  houw  of 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  and  was  usually 
atccnticd  by  all  the  friend*  and  relattvca,  it  being  re- 
l^nnkMi  as  a  Mfn-<\  •liiiy  to  be  praKttt  «a  tha  muani- 
ful  occasion.    Sec  Mot  UNisO. 

ITaorology  (rrem  Or.  mgpic'  tod  X^yoc« 
rourni;  or  enumeration')  i»  tli-  untiic  i,'ivf  ii  in  the  R<iman 
Catholic  Church  lo  a  lxK)k  -im  i. mly  kepi,  in  churcliCK 
nnil  roonaaterieii,  wherein  u  itc  ri  u'l^teroil  the  names  of 
benefacton  of  auch  eatabUahmiutia,  the  time  of  their 
death,  tod  the  day  of  their  comwawaoration ;  asabothe 

(loath-i  of  iho  priorx.  ahlxif*.  rcli;;i(nis  cnnons,  etc.  This 
rccoril  wat  also  tailed  CdlmiJur  and  Obituaiy.  The  name 
of  Necrology  was  anciently  given  sometimes  to  what  is 
nowdengaated  generally  aa  MarignJogg  (q.v.)« 

When  the  diptychs  fell  into  deaoetude,  neerolagle*, 
obituaries,  books  of  the  tlond,  Wiks  of  nnnn!:^  or  anni- 
venaries,  and  books  of  life  tocA  ihcir  |ila»  i'  as  records 
in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  and  minsters  of 
the  namea  of  the  deceased.  The  Iknedictiaes  adopted 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  eentnry.  When  an 
abbot  ordirttin;;ui.-hod  monk  rlicd,  a  mci«on;^er,  carryinfj 
a  brief  or  roll,  a  kind  of  encyclical  killer,  rode  tu  the 
varioiu  associated  abbeys  or  churches  to  appriaa  them 
of  his  deoeaai^  and  left  a  achedule  containing  hia  own 
name  and  that  of  the  dead,  and  th«  date  of  hia  arrivaL 
Thn  new  name  was  tlien  inserted  in  the  several  obil- 
uarie«.  These  were  read  after  the  martyntlogy  at 
|irime,  but  in  a  monastery  after  tlie  rule.  The  names 
wevB  icdted  on  thdr  aavcral  annivemiici^  and  in  the 
eaae  of  a  benefaetor  the  />«  pm/mMi  and  a  special 
prayer  were  sniij;.  The  a!)lx>t  was  cnrnmemorated  by 
the  words,  "The  depr»iii<in  of  lord  al)Uit  X."  All  oth- 
cca  had  the  simple  afiix  "obilt,  "  i.  e.  he  dieiL  First 
were  read  out  the  naaws  of  abbots^  then  mooka,  piOToats, 
precentors,  and  in  aueoeaaion  thoae  of  laerlatana,  insh- 
ops,  priests,  soverrii;ns,  and  si>lilier!«.  Saints  were  also 
included;  and  for  convenience  a  mn^le  vcdume  gener- 
ally eonpriaad  the  monastic  nilc,  the  martyrulogy,  and 
obiluaiy.  The  gifts  of  benefactors  were  often  recited ; 
hat  sometimee  only  a  general  commemoration  of  all 

liri-lliri  ii  aiitl  f.nnilinr<  nf  ilio  order  wa-<  made,  fiiIlowe<l 
by  the  tvorda,  "  l{e«{uieAcai  in  |Mice"^n)ay  he  rest  in  peace 
— Uttered  by  the  president,  and  closed  by  an  "  amen" 
chanted  fay  the  whole  chapter.  CowcU  says  tliat  at  the 
prayer  of  the  protheeis  the  Greelts  had  thdr  names  in- 
serted ill  tlie  carat  'LCiic,  and  <lejH>>i:eil  a  present  in  money, 
which  liinned  a  consnlerabk'  portion  of  a  country  priest's 
income.  Sec  Walcott,  S,ine<l  A  rchaoUtgy,  p.  U96,S97 ; 
Martigny,  iMcfioMMaare  du  AtOifnitii  Ckritieiuui,  p. 
iS-J,  4:M  ;  Hart^ne^  De  Awliq.  A/muuk.  ritik  voL  i,  pt. 
i,  ch,  V. 

Necromancer  (Ileb.  C^ran*  bit  Snn,  one  vho 

inquirfs  of  the  dfad;  Sept.  iirifntr^V  robe  wcpoi'c). 
Ill  UKiny  ancioit  iiallons  there  were  jiif;;;lers  who  pro- 
fedaeil  tu  be  able  by  incantations  to  call  up  the  dead 
from  the  under  world,  chieHy  to  consult  them  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  present  or  future.  Already  in  Homer's 
time  this  practice  had  l»cen  introduced  (see  OJi/n.  xi,  24 
sip; ;  and  the  belief  in  such  t  iRhaiii  ments,  not  withstand- 
ing the  mockery  of  the  better  instructed  few  (Cicero, 
raw.  i,  16^  87),  kept  its  ground  among  ttie  common  peo- 
ple in  pagan  lands  down  to  the  latest  times  (comp. 
riin.  XXX,  5  aq.;  Ilcrodian,  iv,  12,  8;  Dio  Cass  Ixxvii, 
1.'  ;  'i\  rtullian,  .1;)"/.  xxiii ;  !><■  A  iii/iii,  ]\  Vi :.  I'anii:- 
ular  places  were  commonly  supposed  to  be,  as  tl  were, 
entrances  to  Orcus  iytKuopiatmlay,  where,  on  invoca- 
tion, the  shades  would  actually  appear ;  for  example, 
at  Lake  Aomoa  in  Epinis  and  I^Akc  Avcmus  in  Lower 
Italy  (Cicero.  7'(/.«.-.  ut  ^^up. ;  ITeyne,  Kj-riir.  ii  <u\.,  ad 
Virg.  yf.'n.  vi);  and  at  Heraclea  un  the  rr<>|)ontis  (He- 
lod.  V,  92, 7 ;  Diod.  Sic.  ir,  22;  Pausan.  ix,  30,  8;  Plu- 
tarch, Cim.  vi;  Strabo,  v,  244).  The  Kosteni  Magi 
were  espccijdly  famed  for  necromantic  skill  (Ilerodian, 
K(  stijp.;  oooapw  Stnbo,  XTt,  702).  Necromancy  (r'''2'jSt ; 
tain.  D17i«n      'nami  see  Othonia  Leiw  JiMk  p. 


171)  hail  also  found  an  antfMWa  among  the  Israelite^ 
especially  when  idolaters  wen  on  the  throne  (2  Kin^ 
xxi,  G;  2  Chmn.  xxxiil,  6;  Isa.  viii,  19;  xxix,  4 
coiiiti.  \Nh(  re  the  Kg]i'ptian  cnt-hant ments  art 

nn  iitiom  il ).  In  the  I.aw  the  consultation  of  these  men 
was  forliidilen  as  a  heathen  aapentition  (Lev.  xix,  31X 
and  they  who  di»>beyed  were  threataood  with  death 
( Lev.  XX,  6 ;  Deut.  viii,  1 1).  Saul,  in  his  distress,  eansed 
ihe  shade  of  Samuel  to  l>o  !«ummoned  from  Shet)l  by  on 
eni-liantress  ( I  Sam.  xxviii,  7  s<j. ;  comp.  J.  C  Haren- 
bur^  in  /ivw.  Xor.  Thetaur.  i,  639  sq. ;  E.  F.  Schmcr- 
sahl,  \at.  KrUdr.  der  (Jt$ck.  SauU  wut  d.  BttrUgerwm 
AWor  [(Jem,  1780] :  llensler,  ErUtttL  dn\  B.  Sam,  p. 
HH  -ij.:  Fnii'l.  Ilnudhuili.  A.  T.  i\,  2.^1  s«^.;  IViitrliir, 
/V  Jiij'ri-is,  i,  111  sq.).  Dal  he  believed  in  the  actual 
ap])earaiice  of  Samuel  by  a  mirada  (comp.  DtMlcrkin, 
7'Aeo^  ttibliotk,  iii,  881) ;'  and  the  coneepifam  the  peoiite 
formed  of  this  apparition,  which  was  not  essntiallr 
allerwi  by  the  |K»el^«  and  prophets,  afforded  a  vcn-  nat- 
ural basis  for  such  superstitions.  To  the  spirits  thus 
evokeil  t  he  enchanter  lent  a  low,  soft,  almost  wluspenng 
voice  (Isa.  viii,  19 ;  comp.  xix,  3),  as  seemed  natoral 
for  such  shades;  just  as  the  (ireeks  and  Romans  alio 
applie<l  llie  wiird^  r//(Ii(r  !,T(u>tni'\  Ili't'l,  xxxiit,  101; 
Odjft.  xxiv  sq. ;  Lucian,  Menip.  or  yccrouuini.  xi)  and 
rtriden  (Statius,  Tkebaif,  vii,  770;  Claudian,  In  Itufin. 
i,  126;  Pelxonius,  Sat,  cxxii,  17;  comp.  Virgil,  .J^°n.iii, 
89  aq.)  to  the  returning  manes.  It  is  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  nccromancen  produced  this  muttering 
and  whispering  by  ventriloquism,  although  the  Sc^ 
toagint  usually  renders  the  Hebrew  3^  by  Che  Grsik 
iyya9Tf)ifiv5o(  (aeeOMUlV  *0  Galen,  the  iyyaorpifuAM 
are  so  called  beouM^  apaafclng  with  tlie  mouth  clow^l, 
they  seem  to  speak  tnm  the  belly;  comp.  Ji>>fjiliu\ 
Atif.  vi.  14,  2).  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  been 
much  discnssetl  (see  Tl»enius,  On  1  Stun,  xiriii,  3; 
Knobcl,  ProphftUm,  d.  Jlrbr,  i,  241  8I|.;  Bfittcher,  D$ 
Ji^enif  i,  101  sq.).  Vcntril(H|uism  was  certainly  one 
of  the  aita  of  ancient  jugglers  (Aristoph.  r<r«p.  1019  iq. 
See  also  Leo  Allat.  Kny<i*triinyihi^,  i\\m>  in  the 
Tradat.  BAL  of  the  Ci-itiri  Sarri,  vi,  331  mj.;  Dickin- 
son, DHph,  Pktmitw,  p.  91  sq.;  Uescnius,  Comment.  <m 
/«a.i,60fisq.,853;  Van  Dale,y>e /dojaf.p.608sq.;  Millii 
IHuertaf.  SeL  No.  12,  also  in  Ugolini'e  TVi^aoMr.  xxtii; 
Tjccuk,  in  the  Commenlal.  Socirt.  Srirnt.  Vlittittg.  i,  546 
sq. :  Potter,  Orttk  A  rchatd,  i,  768  sq. ;  lleyae,  l^xcwt. 
i,  ad  Tiff.  jEit.  tI).— Wfaier,  ii,  CM.  Sao  DiUOa; 
SoRctcnr.  In  most  parts  of  Greece,  neeromaa^  was 
practiced  hy  priests  or  coawcrated  persons  in  thetSB* 
plei;  ill  Theiisaly,  it  was  the  profession  of  a  distinct 
clasct  of  persons  calle<l  Psychagogoi  Evokers  of 
Spirits").  The  practice  of  it  in  that  country  was  ulti- 
mately connected  with  many  bonid  rites,  in  which 
human  bltxxl,  half-hunied  (lortions  of  bodies  from  funer- 
al [lilcss  the  immature  fa?tus  cut  out  of  (ho  womb,  etc« 
were  employed;  s«>mctimes  human  beings  were  slain, 
that  their  spirits  might  be  consulted  ere  they  finally 
passed  into  the  lower  world.  The  establishment  of 
Christianity  under  Constantinc  caused  necromancy  to 
Ijc  placed  under  tlic  ban  nf  [lie  ( 'huri'h.  There  are  evi- 
dent traces  of  necromancy  in  some  of  the  okkr  None 
and  Teutonic  poems.  The  ma^val  bdlef  in  fba  tDK 
cation  of  spiriLs  l>clongs  rather  to  sorcer}*  than  to  naers* 
mancy  (Chaml>ers,  s.  v.).  See  Peucer's  ComamaiariBi 
</f  prtrri/iuis  diriiidlionum  t/ntrribiif  (  Zerlist.  1591); 
.4.  JicricK-,  Ixxx,  itVL    iifx  Divi.natio.n;  M-vjic. 

A  species  of  necromancy,  calleil  Itochetttr  kmckii^ 
from  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  where  it  originatetl,  aiul  tpitit' 
rapptngt,  from  the  rapt  by  which  departe»l  spirits  SIS 
said  to  give  their  resixinx  n,  bas  recenlly  prevaile»l  P3t- 
teiuively  in  the  United  Sutcn,  and  producetl  no  wnaU 
amount  of  fanaticism  and  infiiklity.  See  Srit,Qiur. 
^cr.Oct.  lH7."».art,vi.  .See  MK-HMEitiHM:  Simkiti  ausm- 

Necropolis  (rtKni'nroXii,  cihf  nf  tkt  deti>!  K  a  I'^rm 
applied  to  the  cemeteries  in  tl»c  vicinity  of  ancient  ciiif«. 
UoccuwiB  ciasskal  antiqiiity  oa^jraaajpiittsdto  asabaih 
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of  Alexandria,  lying  to  the  wett  of  tlMt  city,  havini;  many 
fihopsi  nnii  ;;nrilt  ii.s  aiitl  placet  wiUbli'  for  the  rtvt  |ition 
of  the  dead.  Tlic  corpws  were  reccivi  il  and  cinbahned 
in  it  Here  Cleop«tia,the  last  of  the  riolemiea,  applied 
the  avp  to  her  breut,  to  avoid  the  Ignominy  of  bein^ 
led  in  triumph  by  Augustus.  The  site  of  the  necropolis 
of  am  ii  lit  Aicxaihln  i  -i  <  tiii  to  have  hecn  whore  are 
now  the  catacotnba,  c(in»ijrtiiig  uf  galleries  aiid  toinlis 
hollowed  out  of  the  aofk  calcueom  atone  of  which  the 
city  is  built,  and  lying  at  the  extremity  uf  the  city. 
See  Alex  AN  OKI. \.  The  term  necropolis  is  now,  how- 
crer,  uscti  in  a  tmu  h  more  extended  wnse,  and  ajiplied 
to  aU  the  cemeteries  of  the  ancient  world.  These  con- 
AtaA  either  of  tombs  oonstmctcd  in  the  shape  of  bouses 
and  temples,  and  arranged  in  streets,  like  a  city  of  the 
dead ;  or  eLic  of  chambers  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and 
ornamented  with  fa(;nde8,to  imitate  Iiouk'^  and  temples. 
Such  cemeteries  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  colum- 
haria,  or  snbtemneoas  chambers  of  the  Romans,  in 
which  their  urns  were  deposited ;  or  the  rows  of  tombs 
along  the  Via  Appin;  or  tlie  ccmftfrics  of  the  Chri»- 
tinii"*,  whose  bodic!)  wvrv  di  pnMii  ii  in  the  groinid.  Set' 

CATAcoMita.  Tta«  most  remariublo  necropolises  arc 
at  Tb8lM%  in  Bfjptf  atamail  in  •  fdaee  called  Ksr- 
neh,  on  tlM  left  bttdl  of  the  Nile,  capable  of  hold- 
ing thiee  tfaooaand  persona,  and  which  it  is  calculated 

must  atteaat  have  containc<l  Arc  thousand  mummies: 
those  of  £1-Kab^  or  Eiletthyia;  of  Beni-ilaaaan,  or  the 
SpcoaArtenidoa;  andofMadfnn,nr  Abydos;  nfSiwab, 

or  the  Oa.*i>t  of  Atntnon.  Sec  Eoyit.  In  Africa,  the 
necropolis  of  ("yroiic  is  al«o  extensive;  and  thus*  of 
Vuh'i,  (Vimeto.  Tnripiiiiii,  and  Capua  arc  liistinguii^hed 
fur  their  painted  tombs  [,aee  Touaj,  and  the  nnineious 
vaaaa  and  other  oljects  of  andsnt  ait  which  have  been 
cxhnmod  from  them.  Iwirge  necropolises  have  also  been 
found  in  Lycia,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere  i^Chandjer?.  s.  v.>. 
See  Strahot  xviii,  p.  795-799 ;  Plutarch,  l  it.  A  nturt. ; 
l/OiauntfJMiriuil  de$  Satan$  (1828),  p.  108;  Dennis, 
CUin  and  CemOeHei  «/ Etruna,  i,  41S;  ii,  KB-ttH. 
Sec  r'KMiM  Krtv. 

In  this  couni-i  tion  we  niav  noiicc'  that  contorting  or 
living  with  the  dead  has  liccn  observed  as  a  cliaractcr- 
istic  of  diseased  melancholy.  Individuals  bare  inhabii- 
ed  graveyards,  prcferrini;  the  proximity  aitd  aandatinn 
of  corp'<<  s  with  which  they  had  no  tic  to  the  diecrfnl- 
ne*s  and  comforts  of  home;  and  there  is  rcconled  one 
notorious  case,  in  which  a  gentleman,  although  on  bad 
tcnns  with  his  wife  while  alive,  carried  her  body  with 
him  thrangh  India,  seandnlizing  the  natives,  and  out- 
raging the  fci  lti  .;-  ofnll.  hy  placing  the  cnlTin  tnidor  his 
bed.  This  hidcou!<  temlency  may  enter  into  certain 
developments  of  cannibalism,  where  the  feast  U  ccle- 
brated  in  memoiy  of  a  departed  friotd  rather  than  in 
triumph  over  a  alidn  fbe  {Chambers).  Among  the  Ara- 
bians the  ghouU  are  fairies  that  are  !>upposo<l  to  feed  on 
human  flesh.  Symptoms  of  this  necrophUum  may  be 
traced  in  the  Ga<larene  Manlaoa  of  the  GkMpds  (Halt, 
vii,  28,  etc.).    See  D.F.MOMAr. 

Naorotbaptae  (Ur.  vutpii,  deadt  and  daarw,  to 
faty)  ii  one  of  tlie  names  bgr  wUdi  th«  tndMA  Oncks 

called  the  undertake  rs  at  funerals.  Amng  tlw  BonMHM 
they  were  called  Liintinarii,  bom  the  gOddSM  XAMm^ 
uho  iin-sidcii  over  funeiali  (livj,        19;  Fhtfaidit 

il>Hrst.  JtOIHilH,). 

Nectar  was  ttio  ilrink  of  the  immortal  g'xls,  ac- 
cording to  the  (  nrly  ( .r- 1  k  pods, and  was  »er\cd  around 
to  them  by  the  hands  of  HtU  or  Gmfmtdf.  It  is  ooo- 
Ibnided  by  soon  of  the  anetent  writers  with  ambrosia, 

the  fowl  of  the  gods.  Thus  Sappho  and  Alcmnn  make 
nectar  the  f<iod  of  the  gods,  and  amhroi«ia  their  drink. 
But  nectar  is  the  name  |^ven  by  Homer,  ilesiod,  IMndar, 
and  tlie  Gnek  jpo^  gsBenUv,  and  bjr  the  fionani^  to 
the  hevcnge  of  the  gods.  Homer  descnhes  nectar  as 
resembling  red  wine,  and  rcpresent.s  its  continued  use 
as  causing  immortality,  liy  the  later  poets,  uectar  and 
'  I  are  raiHresented  OS  of  meat  ddlcious  odof  s  and 
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sprinkling  with  nectar,  or  anointing  witli  ambru»ia,  is 
spoken  of  as  confcrrint,'  |m  rpetual  youth,  and  these  acts 
are  assumed  as  the  symbwls  of  everything  moat  delight* 
f ul  to  tiM  tastei 

Nectaria  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  deaconess  in 
the  early  Christian  Church.  She  flourished  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  4th  centary,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 

depositiiiti  (ifn  ri  rlriin  I'l|(iiliii-'  by  the  svnod  of  Ilin-.ini, 
as  he  had  ordaincil  h<  r  lor  an  oHice  of  wtiich  she  proved 
herself  unworthy  by  breaches  of  confidence  and  pcrjmy. 
See  Sozomcn,  Ilittoriti  K<  rh  -  inftlrd,  bk.  iv,  ch.  2i. 

Nectaritts  is  the  name  of  two  patriarchs  of  the 
Eastern  Chnnh  who  flguie  pnninently  in  eederiaatieal 

historj'. 

1.  The  first,  who  is  most  widely  ki\own.  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus,  and  with  ilic  assistance  of  the  cmjM  Tor  Theo- 
dosius  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople  after  the  de- 
position of  Gfegoiy  (q.r.)  Naiiamen,and  immediatefy^ 
before  Chrj'sostom.  Noctarius's  occupancy  of  the  epis- 
copal chair  between  two  such  men  would  have  rc- 
(juircd  extraordinary  merit  to  make  him  conspicuous. 
UuL,  in  truth,  tlHMigb  he  docs  iH)t  seem  to  merit  the 
epithet  applied  to  hin  by  Gibbon,  "tlie  indolent  Ne^ 
tarius,"  the  fact  of  his  havini;  Ix  cn  appointed  at  all  is 
tlie  most  remarkable  feature  in  his  personal  historj-. 
When  (iregory  Nazianzen  l  v. )  res-igned  his  otticc 
(A.D.  861),  it  was  during  the  meeting  of  the  second 
aseunwnkiid  eoaneil  at  Can8tantinopl6  Keetarios,  a 
senator  and  a  man  of  the  hisheyt  family,  was  at  this 
time  intentling  to  visit  his  native  place,  and  previously 
waited  on  Diixloru!'.  the  bishop  of  Tarsus,  who  was  in 
Constantinople  as  a  member  of  the  cuimciL  Diodom^ 
along  with  the  other  bishopa,  was  perplexed  as  to  whom 
they  should  nominal''  to  the  vacant  sre.  Struck  by 
the  msjestic  apfiearaiu  e  ami  white  hair  of  Nectarius, 
and  taking  for  granted  lltat  he  was  a  Christian  and 
had  been  baptized,  Diodorus  requested  Nectarios  to 
postpone  bis  depaitore,  and  recommended  him  to  Fla> 
vian, bi^lHl[l  lif  as  a  (it  por-on  to  succceil  (Ireg- 

ory. Flavian  laiij^hcd  at  the  si ranf;e  proposal ;  but,  to 
oblitre  his  friend,  put  Nectarius's  name  last  on  the  list,aad 
M^gethcr  with  the  other  bishops  presented  it  to  the  eoK 
perar.  To  the  astonishment  of  aU,  Theodorine  eeleeted 

Nectarius,  and  jicrsisteil  in  his  ch'iirc,  cvt  n  wl.t u  it  was 
ascertained  thai  this  candidate  for  cpisi-opal  lumor  had 
not  yet  l)oen  Imptizcd,  and  hail  never  proposed  publicly 
to  Join  the  Church.  The  bishops  at  last  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  monarch  who  had  so  rigidly  ofiposed 
the  Arians,  while  (he  peoi'le,  attracted  proIiaMy  by  his 
gentle  roainuTs  and  the  venerable  appearance  of  the 
man,  presenting  as  be  did  every  way  a  strong  contrast 
to  Gregory,  loudly  applauded  the  choice.  Mcctariua 
was  baptized,  and,  before  he  had  time  to  put  off  Uw 
white  robes  of  a  nenpliytr,  he  was  declarc<l  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  ilost  int|Hiriaiii  inaiti  rs  came  under 
the  consideiation  of  the  council  over  which,  it  is  prob- 
able, he  was  now  called  to  preside.  He  showed  his  dis- 
cretion by  putting  bimsetf under  the  ttdtion  of  Cj'riacus, 
bUliopof  Adana.but  we  can  hanlly  Ix-lieve  that  N<  i  tnriiis 
took  any  active  part  in  the  theological  que»tiuna  which 
wens  discusse<i.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  canons  that 
wen  enacted  uiiikr  the  name  of  tiM  aeoond  '■^'ft^ii^l 
ooondl  were  not  passed  at  two  dillbent  seariona,  a  see> 
ond  takinir  place  in  ?>xi.  Ihu  this  does  not  matte  r  much, 
as  they  all  bear  the  name  of  this  council.  The  princi- 
pal business  transacted  in  the  cttuiKil,  considered  in  a 
theological  point  of  view,  related  to  the  ooofomiog  and 
extandini;  of  the  Micene  Creed,  mainly  to  meet  the 
opinions  <if  the  Macedonians.  Tlie  crrod  llius  enlarged 
is  that  used  at  tlic  mass  of  the  Kunian  Catholic  Church. 
Other  canons  regulated  discipline,  the  restriction  of  the 
antbority  of  each  bishop  to  his  own  diocese,  snd  the 
icatontion  of  {>enitent  heietios.  The  most  important 
i  article  of  all,  Ikiwcvct,  historically  isinsidcred.  was  ono 
which  was  conceded  not  more  on  account  of  the  natural 
pnpfkty  of  the  anaDgCflMnl  than  the  penonal  fiivor 
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wliiiMi  the  oraporor  bon  to  Nrrtariu^.  It  was  dpcrop<l  I 
tliat  an  CoiutaiitinopI«  WU  AVu-  Ilonw,  tlu;  LtLiho))  >lKuil>i 
be  next  ill  dignity  to  the  bi-nbop  oflCume,  aii<l  li<<l.l  the  ] 
6nt  pUce  UDuug  the  £uteni  preiatea.  Tbia^  wbicb  at 
lint  WW  •  mm  mark  of  dijgnity,  became  a  touree  of  | 
substantial  fwwcr.  ftnlimikvl  (.'onstantiiioplo  with  I!i>me, 
and  was  pregnant  with  all  thu.Hc  c-ircuinf>tani-oi«  that  , 
have  marlted  this  ini]>.)naiit  .•ii  liistn.  Ncctarius  was 
tbe  first  who  held  the  di^iitjr  uf  «r  oficiQ  bead  of  East- 
ern bbhofia  •>  patriaich  of  Constantinople.  These  can- 
were  signed  J«!y  9,  .'Wl.  The  zeal  of  Theo!..- 
ill  the  extirpation  of  Arianistn  led  to  the  suin- 
moiiing  of  a  council  (nut  oecumeiiical)  at  Constanti- 
nople in  Jttif,  There  aasemblcd  tbe  cbiefa  of  all 
the  eeets.  Bjr  the  advice  of  Sisinnioa,  afkerwanis  a 
Novatiiii  hishop,  civen  throui,'!i  N'ortariiis,  the  emperor 
ensnared  Wis  opponents  into  an  appn>vai  of  the  writing!) 
of  the  early  fathers.  He  then  required  of  each  e*cct  a 
eonfeaaioH  of  its  faith,  whicbt  having  tead  and  consider- 
ed, be  condemned  them  all,  and  followed  up  this  cm- 
ih'tniiation  by  the  mo^t  strin^r^nf  laws,  fi»r  the  puriwsc 
of  entirely  routing  them  out.  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, Ncctariu-s  was  ohnoxious  to  the  Arians;  and  we 
tbid  that  iu  888,  while  tbe  emperor  Tbeodoeiua  was  ab- 
sent in  Italy  opposing  Maximna,  a  nimor  that  bad  falsely 
spread  of  tlie  defeat  and  deatli  of  i  lie  prince  excited  their 
hopes,  and  they  broke  out  in  riot,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  set  lire  to  the  house  of  Ncctarius.  The  most  im- 
portant act  of  his  office  oocuncd  in  3M,  when  Nectariua, 
alarmed  by  the  public  odium  which  had  bMn  exdted 
by  the  seduction  of  a  wonimi  of  'Hialify  hy  a  (ieaoon, 
abolished  the  iiracticc  of  coiife.-wioii  which  had  Ijeen  in- 
troduced into  the  Eastern  Church — a  penitential  priest 
(_l»viijfter pturiUiUianu)  having  been  appointad,  whose 
nflloe  It  was  to  leeeive  the  confesalopi  of  those  who  had 
fallen  into  sin  aftor  baptism,  and  t<>  pr<-^<-ril>o  f4>r  them 
acts  of  |>eniteiii  e  previously  to  their  being  admitted  to 
ptftaln  of  the  privileges  uf  the  Church.  The  oiScer 
uf  the  confessional,  while  seeking  to  do  his  duly,  pro- 
voked such  scandal  in  the  Church  that  it  seemed  ad- 
vi!«alile  not  to  continue  nn  oflice  whieli  was  likely  to 
do  more  hann  than  gixnl  (Neander,  Ch.  J/ist,  ii,  181 ; 
SchafT,  ("h.  llUt.  iii,  357,  358).  According  to  llabamon 
(Hardouin,  ComciL  i,  956),  tbe  last  cmmcU  (not  itfwmtni- 
eal)  at  whieh  Neetarfns  preyed  was  hdd  in  Constan- 

tinople  in  391,  regardini,'  a  ili.tpute  between  Airapius 
and  Uagadius  in  relation  to  the  bishopric  of  It<M(rta, 
this  council  decilHBgtlMt  Uwfionsent  of  several  bishops 
of  a  province  is  neoeaaary  to  oontirm  the  deposition  of 
one  of  their  number.  Nectarine  survived  hiii  patron, 
ThMKloMiH.  two  year*,  dying  Sept.  '!;)7.  He  seems 
to  have  burne  his  honor  meekly,  and  to  have  acted 
with  great  di-'K^rction.  In  the  subtle  contruvcreies  that 
agitated  the  Chunh  we  leant  that  b«  Avoided  discus- 
sion himsdr,  and  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  men  bet- 
ter skilletl  in  the  pu/./lini,'  dial;  ctics  of  the  time.  If 
the  conjecture  of  Tilleuiont  {^ItUtuire  KccUsiaMwjtu^  ix, 
466)  be  correct,  Xectarius  was  roarrie<l,  and  had  one  son. 
Uis  brother,  Araatius,  succeeded  John  Chryaoetom  as 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (comp.  Fleur>-,  Hittmrt  Ec- 
cUfiimtiqui',  vols,  iv  and  v  ;  Socrates,  llintoriit  hrdrnuit- 
tica,  V,  8, 13 :  .So/.oinen,  Hiti,  Ecdet,  vii,  8, »,  14, 16 ;  viii, 
8,  c.  23).  Nectarius  is  Slid  ta  bcv«  bwn  the  author 
of  a  UvmiUa  ia  Thmkhnm  asar^rw,  which  was  first 
published  among  the  discourses  of  Chrysoatom  (Paris. 
1554  >,  and  ha«i  bincc  lu'en  wveral  times  reprinted.  Tlu 
dccbion  of  the  synod  con«rerning  Agapiiis  and  IiuL,'adiu» 
is  cuiitaiued  in  Freher's  In  Jure  Grarrt.'/iomauo,  iv, 
847.  See  Oudin,  Comment,  i,  686;  Tillemunt,  ix,  486; 
Fabrieitis,  BiUiotkeca  Graea  (ed.  Harl.).  ix.  309;  x, 
8;J3;  xii,  3'.N>;  Cave,  ///.«/.  I.it,r,iri,i.  i.  •.'77;  Smith. 
JJicI,  (ii-ttk  ami  limii.  iiii'j.  niui  Mythol.  s.  v, :  Kditib, 
Her.  1867  (July),  p.  .»s.  j 
2.  Tbe  seoMld  liectahus  was  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ; 
in  tbe  17th  century.  Little  is  known  of  his  bistort-. ' 
Aceurding  to  FabrieiiiJi,  he  wa.s  horn  in  Crete,  etiticated 
at  Athena  under  Tbeuphilus  Curydales,  aiHl  while  yet  a  • 


vniini;  man  entcre<l  a  convent  of  Sfomt  SImI.  He  ?uc- 
ceeded  i'aisus  as  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  A  strict  [lu- 
tisan  of  Greek  ortho«loxy,  he  opposetl  both  the  other 
parties^  and  endorsed  tbe  Confession  ofMoigilaiiBlMI 
(<:\i«i/:Ji(r.iyaAeeidL0r.[ed.Kimmd]p.46).  Dwisir 
his  patriarchate  the  Kotnish  emi»&3rie'-werp  vcr^- a<-;!ve 
in  endeavoring  to  j)ersuade  the  Creek  Cliri-Niims  i  !  I'll- 
estine,  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  the  ^urk^  t/>  uiiiie 
with  tbe  Church  of  Kume ;  among  them  a  tmciKu^ 
named  Peter,  was  ospedaQy  active  in  distrfltotinf  Ihe 

tracts  in  defence  of  the  papal  anthority.  Tliese  tmr:< 
Nectarius  answered  by  the  publication  of  another,  enti- 
tled Kara  ri}c  "PX'K  ^'-i^  ilarxa  (Jasii.  1G81;  Load. 
1702,  dvo),  which  is  a  lair  refutatieo  of  the  five  princi- 
plea  laid  down  In  the  Roman  Catholic  tracts:  lit,«f 

unity  in  the  pritnilix'o  Chiireli;  2«l,  of  tin-  liarmnny  of 
the  two  prinL-i|ial  divisions  of  the  Churcli  ni  ilie  tp>»- 
ttdic  time :  3d,  of  the  sole  authenticity  of  tbe  Churctiof 
Home;  4tb,  of  tlie  nsasmity  of  tbe  monarcbisl  gmm* 
ment  of  theChnrrh.  To  tbe  first  point  Nectarius  »• 
swers  that  the  union  of  tlie  Church  mcaii'*  the  unitt 
bcttveen  the  members  of  the  spiritual  Churcb,  wlivch 
Still  exiata,  and  this  alone  constitutes  the  true  Cbiirch. 
To  the  second,  be  replies  by  historical  dMumenls  i)w*- 
ing  that,  though  identical  in  point  of  doetrinevtheGieil 
and  the  Litiii  clmrrhes  differed  in  their  form  of  worship 
and  Church  government  in  the  "id  century.  Tothethinl, 
he  answers  by  proving  the  alteration  of  the  (fymbohin 
the  Itoman  Church.  Admitting  tbe  fourth  in  princip)^ 
he  says  that  the  king  and  head  of  tbe  Cbmrh  bdn^ 
Christ,  there  can  In-  no  other  head,  but  natiirallvM 
ari.H|(KTauc  organ i/.atiun.  He  also  wrote  a  work  io 
(ireek  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  which 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Benaudot,  who  puUiiiMd 
it.  together  with  GenimdiusPs  i/osriKes  oa  ^Kwkuit, 
cti".  (I'nri'.  1700,  4to),  Nectarius  ii  said  to  have  al<- 
written  a  hLstorA-  of  the  ?]gyptian  empire  down  to  suJun 
Selim.  Sec  Fabricius,  UiU.  Graca  (ed.  HarL),  ix,  810; 
Kimmel,  L  c.  I'r(rf.  p.  75;  Nic.  Commmu  mfrmA 
my$t(iyinj.  rttjiOHs.  vi,  sec.  2.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Necusia  (vtKxmn),  a  name  for  tbeeAteiQgi*>D«oE 
the  ancient  Ureelis  and  Bomans  on  the  aaniveiMuy  <f 
the  day  of  the  death  of  a  relative.   According  to  mm 

the  Neeifia  were  the  same  with  the  Grnrfin. 

Nedabi'ah  (Ilcb.  Xtdabyiih',  n^:^:,  mond  *f 
Jthoeuh ;  Sept.  Nn/3af mcv. r.  ^tvt^ii ;  Vuig.  XcMia), 
the  eighth  and  last  mentioned  of  the  S4jiis  i.f  .IiMHiiih; 
a  dcsceiulant  of  David,  and  nephew  of  Zedekiah,  kuiC 
ofJudah(tChraa.Ui,l8>  BJCat.lM. 

Nedarlm.  See  Tauiod. 

Nedttsia  is  a  surname  of  A  dkemr,  derived  from  Uk 
river  Xedoti,  on  the  banks  of  which  she  was  wonhipp«L 

.See  MiNKnv.v. 

Needham,  John,  an  £ni;lish  diasentiog  miniita 
who  tlourishetl  in  the  first  half  of  the  Uat  century,  w» 

for  s*imc  years  paj^tnr  of  the  Iliipli^i  Chureh  at  Hi!>~^- 
am,  .Suffolk,  and  oficn»arils  removed  to  Bti^tt'l 
1746),  where  he  remained  until  1787.  He  is  of  iiit»f- 
est  principally  as  the  author  of  the  pleasant  harrtft 
hymn,  "To  praise  the  ever-botmteons  Lord,"  found  • 
many  of  our  best  collections  of  hymns. 

Needbam.  John  TurbervlUa,  an  English  Bo- 
man  Catholic  divine,  noted  as  a  scientist,  was  bem  • 

Ivondon  in  1713,  and  edncate^l  at  the  College  of  IKsini 
where  ho  entered  into  ordera.  He  rem<ft'ed  to  the  Cnu- 
tinent  after  having  attained  celebrity  as  a  scientist,  sod 
finally  became  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Scieooei  asd 
Belles-lettres  at  BrusseK  where  he  died  in  17*1.  llfc 

Xeedham  wrote  observ.-iliniis  inserted  in  HiifT'ii'.*  -^<'*- 
urai  J/Utoiy:  Jjtquirits  amctntitig  .\  alH>  t  and  Hrli'j' 
iom—Idie  tommaire,  ott  me  gtniraU  dn  tftiime  f^r 
rique  et  mitafAf$i^ift€mrlagiitinttiimt  etc.  See  his  hftr 
by  «bb<!  Mann,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Knyal  AtsdMV 
of  Si'ienee'i  at  I'ru-M  N  : 
HuttMi,  AiHlktnutlicul  lUtd  J  'kikig.  iJkt.  &  v. 
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Needle  (C,r.  fm^ir^  cKciirs  in  the  Bible  only  in  the 
IMOverb  "tu  |>as»  through  a  iteedli's  eve"  {jpvfmui) 
(lbtt.zix,M;  Mark  .x,  25;  Luke  xriii/tft);  forwhieli 
MM  Camici,  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  some  ne«<llps 
wcreof  braoxe,  from  three  to  three  ami  a  half  inches  in 
length;  but  as  few  have  Ijecii  ft.uml.  arc  imt  rihlc  tci 
form  any  opinion  respecting  ttieir  general  size  and  qual- 
ity, iwrticularly  of  thoM  used  for  Ihie  wwk,wllfeb  mme 
have  beea  «f  •  very  minute  kind  (Wilkinson.  Anr.  F.'j. 
ii,  Mb),    Sn  Nkkduework.    The  uae  of  the  needle  aa 


Ancient  BKJpUan  Kenllas  of  Bronu.  (In  th«  MoMam 
of  Aluwick  Caatlc) 

«  female  amompliahnent  may  be  tiraced  tip  to  tbe  ear- 
liest time.*.  It  wa-t  an  art  in  wIi'k  ti  the  biHos  uf  aiifiint 
Kgypt  |>arii(  ularly  cxccUcil.  as  do  their  descendants  at 
the  pre-Hiit  day;  and  the  Hebrew  females  abo  no  doubt 
acquired  great  perfection  in  it  during  tbeir  icaidence  in 
that  counir}',  aa  we  read  of  the  cmbroideiy  of  the  sacer- 
dotal rol»es  an<l  curtains  of  the  tatx  ni.u  lo  '  f.mh!.  xxviii, 
39;  xxvi.  :}•;) ;  and  also  «.|'  "a  prey  of  diven*  colors  of 
nc.dliwork.  of  divers  colors  of  needlework  on  both  sides" 
(Judg.  V,  30).  That  the  ladies  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
hnta  alM  exedled  in  rarin«is  kinds  of  needlework  Le  v- 
ant has  shown  fmm  tlu-  rc  i  rnily  i-xbumfil  nmnnments 
of  Nineveh  (see  Siufrrh.  etc.,  ii,  ;>!;"»  rM|.).  In  the  liriiish 
^fuseuin  may  Im^  w  en  some  needles  for  sewing,  made  of 
bronze,  taken  from  the  Egyptian  remaim;  tbeie  am 
Bkewisc  some  a|rindlea  and  nettini^needlea  made  of 
wood,  nine  inches  tn  nine  int  lwo  and  a  linlf  iti  Icn^'lh; 
and  alao  some  skeins  of  thread,  a  portion  of  which  is 
d/ed  of  a  faddish  eolor.  SeeEmMXiwBr. 
  1 


Andent  Egyptian  Nettlng-Neerlle*.  l,  of  wood ;  S,  head 
of  another  of  bronze. 

Needlework  "crurs  in  llic  Autli.Vrr.  t«  ice  (Judg. 
V,  30 ;  I'sa.  xlv,  14;  aa  a  trauBlalion  of  the  lleb.  flSpn, 
rUemak't  properly  mrfrsolMf  wwh  (daewheie  "bni* 

dcrcd  work") ;  an»l  alw  of  the  cognate  O)?^,  rolrm' 
(Exod.  xxvi,  36;  xxvii,  lii;  xxviii,  39;  xxxvi,  87; 
xxxvUi,  18),  pnperlr  an  tmirMtrtr  (aa  dsewhcn 
icndand).  In  Kxodn-i  the  (inbniiderer  is  oontrastcd 
with  the  "cunning  workman,"  chothtb'  (Sdn);  and 
the  coorideratlon  of  one  of  theee  terms  inrolvce  that  of 
the  other.  Various  ('\[.l.-iiiaiiiiiis  have  Wen  offered  as 
to  the  «iisiiiictiun  bctwitn  ihcni,  but  must  of  these  over- 
look the  distinction  marked  in  the  Hibleitself,  Viz.,  that 
the  roktm  wove  simply  a  variegated  texture,  without 
gold  thread  or  figurcts  and  that  the  «loflA(A  interwove 
gold  thread  or  li:,'iircs  intn  the  variei^'atcil  texture.  Wc 
conceive  that  the  om;  of  the  gold  thread  was  for  delin- 
eating figures,  as  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the 
cordet  of  Anasis  (Herod,  iii,  47),  and  that  the  notices 
of  gold  thread  in  some  instances  and  of  figures  in  others 
were  but  difTereitt  nicthdil-*  i  f  .li -.criliiiiL'  ilic  same  thing. 
It  fiillowB,  then,  that  the  application  of  the  term  "  cm- 
hvnidereT  to  ivton  is  fidae;  if  it  belong  la  cither  it  is 


to  rhothfh,  or  the  '■  cunning  workman,"  who  added  tlw 
%una.  But  if  " embniderg"  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
work  of  the  n«ed!Ep,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  applied 
to  either,  for  the  simple  aiMiiion  i  f  gold  thread,  or  of  a 
figure,  does  not  involve  the  ui*c  of  the  needle.  The 
pattema  auiy  have  been  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the 
hNMn,  aa  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  Egypt  (Wil- 
kinson, iit,  128;  comp.  Iler.  L  c.),  where  the* Hebrews 
hanud  the  art,  and  as  h  stated  by  Josephus  (JiC-i; 
t  I'l  ^oi  rai,  A  nl.  iii,  7,  2),  The  distinction,  aa  given  by 
the  Talmudiata,  and  which  has  been  adopted  Sy  Ges»> 
nius  {Tlutaur.  p.  1511)  and  BUhr  (SymbolU;  i,  266),  is 
this,  that  rtbwiA,  or  "newllework,"  was  where  a  pat- 
tern was  atlacheil  to  the  ^tu^■|)y  being  sewn  to  it  on 
one  side,  and  the  work  of  the  choiheb  when  the  pattern 
was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and  so  appealed 
on  both  sides.  Tbia  view  apitears  to  be  cntirelv  incon- 
siatent  with  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the 
sense  of  the  word  rlLnuih  el><  \\  h(  re.  Tlie  absence  of 
the  figure  or  the  gold  thread  in  the  one,  and  its  presence 
in  the  other,  institutes  the  essence  of  the  distiiictiaa. 
In  support  of  this  view  wo  call  attention  to  the  pasaagaa 
in  which  the  expressions  are  contrasted.  liiknuih  con- 
sisted of  the  following  materials,  "blue,  puq>le,  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen"  (Exud.  xxvi,  36;  xxvii,  16; 
xxxvi,  37;  xxxviii.  IH;  xxxix.SS).  Tlie  work  of  the 
cAo«Aefr  was  either  "fine  twined  linen,  Mne.  purple,  and 
snrlet,  vitk  t^enUtwr  (Kxod.  xxvi,  1,31;  xxxvi,  8, 
35),  or"  rjold,  blue,  [niqile,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen" 
(xxviii,  G,  8, 15 ;  xxxix,  2, 5, «).  Again,  looking  at  the 
general  sense  of  the  wonb,we  shall  find  that  akwM  in- 


Andant  Egyptian  Embroidered  Dres«c3.  (From  Otaaoi* 
paUton,Jf(m«MiMCsibr.S(n{plf;>   ^-  • 


Bmbnildered  Dress  of  Snrdanapalus  III.   (From  the  Aa* 
eyrian  Sculptures  in  the  firlti»b  Mufenro.) 

volvcs  the  idea  of  invention,  or  d!««S7ntfl^  patterns;  rO- 
nuiA,the  idea  of  tejrture  as  well  .is  riir!r>/,tt,  il  color.  The 
former  is  applied  to  other  arts  >s  liich  demandetl  the  ex- 
ercise of  inventive  genius,  as  in  the  construction  of  en- 
gines of  war  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  15);  the  Utter  is  appliol 
to  other  aubsUnces,  the  testnre  of  which  is  rcmarkaUe, 
as  the  human  body  (Psa.  cxxxix.  i:<1.  Further  than 
this,  rikmuh  involves  the  id.-a  of  a  regular  disposition 
of  colors,  which  dtmaiuied  tii>  inventive  genius.  Be- 
yond the  instances  already  adduced,  it  ia  applied  to  tea- 
selUted  pavement  (1  Gbfon.  nix,  1),  to  the  eagle'b 
plumage  (Kzek.  xvii,  3),  am!,  in  the  Targums,  to  the 
leopard's  sfKUted  skin  fJer.  xiii,  23  ),  In  the  same  sense 
it  is  n|i|ilieil  to  (lie  colored  sails  of  the  Egyptian  vessels 
(Ezck.  xxvii,  IG),  which  were  either  checkered  orwoilted 
accorduig  to  a  regularly  recurring  pattern  (Wilkinson, 
iii,  211).  Gcsenius  c(.ti«i<I(Ts  thi'i  pa««ia;.'f  a-  cunclusivo 
for  his  view  of  the  distinction,  but  it  is  hanlly  conceiv- 
able that  the  patterns  were  on  one  fide  of  the  sail  only, 
nor  docs  there  appear  any  ground  to  infer  a  departnn 
from  the  usual  custom  of  woffting  the  colore  by  the 
loom.  The  ancient  versions  do  not  contribute  mu<  h  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  point.  The  Sept.  varies  between 
jroi«An7C  and  pa^iCfvr^c*  as  reprexnting  roktm,  and 
ToinAr^  and  it^vHic  for  cknM,  combining  the  two 
tenna  in  eadi  case  Ibr  Che  woric  itadC-f  wmedda  rov 
^afi<(vro»  fiir  the  flrat^  tfrfw  itftan^  ireuaXf^  to 
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the  fiecond.   The  dUtinction,  M  far  M  it  it 
i^t'#i»ri  in  the  one  being  needh-vo^  and  the  other 
iMMMwrb   ^e  Vulgate  gives  gencnlljr  pUtmariut  for 

the  first,  and  poli/mifuriu*  for  the  second;  but  in  Esod. 
XX\'i,  1,^1  yilumurins  is  used  for  the  second.  The  first 
of  these  terms  {plumarius)  is  well  chosen  to  express 
rotoN,  but  poigmitarius,  L  e.  a  wearer  who  work*  to- 
gether thread*  of  divera  colon,  it  ai  applicaUo  to  one 
as  to  the  other.  The  renderini;;  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  16,  *r«- 
tulalu,  i.  e.  "chcckeriHi,"  cornntly  ilesorilK's  one  of  the 
pnodaetlMia  of  the  rokcm.  We  have  Ia>tly  tu  notice  the 
inODOect  rendering  of  the  word  in  the  A,  V. — 

"bioidcr,"  "  embroider"  f Exod.  xxviii,  4. 39).  It  means 
stuff  workcil  in  a  li  f.<i  ll<ihd  manner,  i.  e.  with  square 
carities  aneh  as  stones  might  be  set  iu  (comp.  rcr.  20). 
The  art  of  embnideiy  by  the  loom  was  extensively 
praetired  amnng  the  natinnt  of  nt;ti"|uity.  In  additinn 
to  llie  I';;yptians,  the  liahyluuians  were  celebrated  for 
it,  but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sen^e  «)f  tlie  term,  i.  e. 
with  the  noedle,  was  a  Fhiygiao  inventioa  of  later 
date  (Pliny,  riii,  48)  (Smith).  There  are  three  words 
(or  •*iPf/irr  j  ''  employed  in  the  descriptions  of  textures 
uied  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  garments  of  the  priest : 
1.  a'rk,  or^  the  dmpter  wemr^  who  wrought  ia  one 
color,  even  though  that  color  were  blue  (Judg.  xvi,  13; 
iaa.  Ux,  6;  Exod.  xxriii,  82;  xxxix,  22,  27);  2.  Cgn, 
reWiH,  the  cotor-wavtr,  who  wnwgbt  in  textnrea  of  at 
least  tiiree  colnr*.  n'^  he  wove  cloth  roailc  of  blue,  purjde. 
and  scarlet  Lhread»,  and  twined  linen  (Exod.  xxvi,  36; 
xxfii,  16$  nTiii,S9;  xxxix, 29) ;  8.  cAoiM^  the 
embroiJerfr,  who  wrought  in  the  same  colors  and  mate- 
rials as  the  color-weaver  or  rttkrm,  but  always  with  nn 
adilitional  thread,  producing  fi;iurcs  (ExoiL  xxvi,  1,  31  ; 
xxviii,  6,  8, 15;  xxix,  d)  (I'oine,  Temple  of  ^iolomottf 
p.  IS).  8m  AH^ir«0ilMmifiomtk$JSarllutA!i^ 
by  the  rotnitess  ef  WilhMi  (Lond.  1840).  See  Eubmoi- 

UKJt;  WKAVt- 

Neef  (or  Neefs),  James,  a  Flemish  engraver  who 

devoted  himself  mostly  to  sacred  and  secular  art,  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  according  to  Nagler,  about  IGIO. 
There  arc  various  dales  assigned  f  ir  lii-^  l/irtli,  but  Na- 
gler  is  probably  correct,  as  there  arc  prints  by  Neef  ex- 
tant dated  1632  and  1688.  His  last  print  recorded  is 
dated  1G43.  He  engraved  a  number  of  plates  after  Ru- 
bens, Vanilyck,  and  other  celebrated  Flemish  painters. 
His  drawing  is  correct,  but  ssifTaii  l  maniKred,  and  his 
heads  often  have  an  cxtravagaut  cxfiressiun ;  but  his 
prints  are  much  esteemed.  They  are  executed  entirely 
with  the  graver,  which  he  handled  with  great  facility. 
Among  his  works  are,  The  Fall  of  the  AnyrLi  .-—The 
.I/ri  fi',','7  of'  Ahrahnm  nud  MtlchUedtc :  —  Th,'  Urucifix^ 
ion,  tcith  (he  Virgin  awl  Si.  John: — SI.  Augustine: — The 
Martyrdom o/St.  Thomas :— The  JvJ^maU  o/Paru:~- 
Tke  Triumph  of  Galalea  (all  these  are  after  Rul>ens) : 
—Chritt  and  hit  Sir  Peniienti:—Job  and  hi*  Wifr.— 
The  Afatiyrdoin  iif  S'.  f.itrin:  -ChriM's  oiirriif/ In  .^fcf/- 
dtikn  (all  these  alter  (Jerard  Segers) : — Chritt  brought  be- 
fore Pitatef  after  J.  Jordacns  :—St.  Rock  interee^ng  for 
the  Pertoni  attacked  by  the  Plague,  after  Erasmus  Quclli- 
nus.    See  Spooncr,  Biog.  /list,  of  the  Fine  A  rt»,  ii,  612. 

Neefi  Jean,  a  Iklgian  ascetic  writer,  was  bom  at 
Mechlin  in  157&  He  belonged  to  the  Older  of  the 
Hennita  of  St  Augustine,  in  which  he  lUIed  the  oiBce 

of  prior.  In  1G25  he  wa--^  nppoiiitril  ]iruviii(  ijil  fur  Flan- 
ders and  Cologne.  He  died  nt  ^lecldin.  June  28.  16.%. 
His  works  are,  VUn  tanrtir  .\fnniifr  (.\niweq),  1628): — 
Uorotogutm  monatHca  perfectionis  (Louvain,  1C30)  :— 
De  terliaritt  ordinit  Sancti  Auguttuti  (Antwerp,  1B82): 
—  Frnn'U  A  nr/nslviituiu  litirihli*  honoris  rl  fiinctilalii  rtr- 
noru  (Louvain,  1638,  4tu),  in  which  is  fomul  the  life  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  a  great  number  of  uoiiceit  of  the  re- 
markable personages  of  his  order: — Le  Suuvfan  Trtta- 
ment,  in  Flemish.  See  Andre,  JON.  Btljica,  ii,  TOO. — 
Hoofer,  Nour.  Biog.  Generate,  vii,  (H)5. 

ITeefr,  PxTxa^  called  the  OU,  an  eminent  Flemiah 


who  mnHtly  confined  him-i  If  to  the  cultivati<in 
of  eodeMBlical  an,  was  bom  ai  Antwerp  ia  1570.  lie 
was  a  diaciple  of  the  elder  Henry  Stccnwydt,  wIwR 
manner  he  ckieely  imiuted.  He^  painted  viewi  tf 
churches  and  convents,  especially  interioi*,  pNleriiiii; 
those  in  the  (lothic  style  of  architecture.  He  i>o*»e«<!e4 
a  profound  knowledge  of  perspective-,  and  n>|ire«nttJ 
his  subjects,  with  all  their  rich  ornaments  ami  ever}" 
architectural  member,  m  ith  stiici  truth,  and  yet  wilb> 
out  betraying  the  appearance  of  anxious  labor.  Ev* 
cry  object  'l^  ;ii:irki  li  «itli  minute  prini^ion.  and  fin- 
ished with  an  e.\<juiMtc  touch  and  a  li^ht  pencil.  His 
bright,  clear  pictures,  in  which  he  avoided  the  darki*h- 
brown  cobriog  someUmeaobaervaUe  in  tlie  works  of  hn 
master  Steenwyck,  ar«  the  most  cateemed.  Bnt^  sn 
indifft  reni  designer  of  figure?,  he  often  g<it  F.  Fraiick*, 
Van  Thulden,  Velvet  Breughel,  or  Teniers  to  paint  the 
figures;  those  of  the  two  hist  greatly  enhance  tbcvala* 
of  the  pictures  of  Neefs.  He  died  in  ICdI.  His  son, 
Peter  Martin  (called  the  Tuung\  painted  in  the  mmt 
style,  and  chose  the  same  suhjcci.s  .i^  hi>  father,  but  wis 
bv  no  means  equal  to  him.  Sec  i>{xioncr,  Bitig.  lli*U 
oftheFii»AH9,Vi,Wi. 

Neely,  riiii.ir  1'..  a  mini^.  r  of  ibc  Methodist 
copal  Church,  iv>utli,  was  bom  in  liutherfoid  CoaaQt 
Tcnn.,  Sept.  9. 1819.   He  wai  converted  in  1886^andiB 

18;J7  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  was 
fjointed  junior  preacher  on  Jackson  Circuit,  West  Ten- 
nessee. On  the  ilivi>ion  of  the  conference  be  U'ciracs 
member  of  the  Memphis  Conference,  and  was  5tatiinie<l 
at  Holly  Spltiiga,  HiM.,  in  1 84 1 .  During  the  lm>  years 
fiillowin::  be  wa.s  stationed  in  Hunlsville,  Ala.;  ia  1M4 
wa-i  a|i[Miintcil  presiih-nt  of  the  Columbia  Female  C* 
lege;  in  |K4l>  travelled  a-^  a^^ln  nf  iln'  Triiii-yh aii'u 
University.  In  I»4«  he  was  transferred  to  tlic  AlalcitM 
Coofitenecvand  labored  in  ita  boundaries  until  lii!>  <i('Sth 
at  Mobile,  Ala..  Nov.  !>.  1868.  See  Miu,  Amt.  CemfU. 
E,  Church,  South,  p.  2J<'l. 

Keilini'u  (Ncr^joc  v.  r.  Nt/totwOt  the  Gimsrd 

form  (  Eccliis.  xlix,  13;  2  Mace  i,  18,  20,  21,01,81,88: 
ii,  13 )  of  the  name  of  Neiiemiaii  (q.  v.). 

Na«roaM«l,  Jaw  van,  an  eminent  Dutch  prdatc^ 

was  t>i)rn  at  Corkum  in  IC23,  and  after  a  thorough  cds- 
cation  eniered  into  holy  orders.  He  j?ine4l  tbccon|^ 
gatinn  of  the  Oratory,  taught  theology  at  Mechlin  and 
at  Cologtie,  then  was  nominated  aichdeacon  of  Uinvht. 
and  finally,  in  1681,  wasdevaMl  to  Of  Uriiopric  of  i  hst 
city  under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Castoria.  In  166*  ^ 
liecame  the  only  bishop  of  the  five  hundred  ihoosoi 
Catholics  scattered  throughout  Holland,  and  govinied 
his  vast  diocese  with  such  great  solicitude  that  he  sac- 
ceededinre-eeUbMihingecckahBticaldiariiilinft  Sto^ 

camel  enjoyed  the  greatest  consiileration  even  ■UUtf 
Protestants.  He  was  in  corrcsi.undence  with  emu*!* 
scholars  and  divines,  among  these  Kos.suct,  '■'-•''T 
esteemed  Neercassel's  writiitgs.  He  died  at  ZnoUc  m 
,  1686.  Bishop  Keercamel  was  in  eympathy  with  Uie 
i  French  .Tan>eiii«t'*,  and  several  of  them,  among  othf 
Dr.  Amauld  hinisclf,  found  in  bis  episcopate  s  refo^*- 
Xeei^UMsel  hinis<'lf  remained  in  peace  with  Ki  iH"  ; 
the  eucoessor  he  had  pointed  out  was  not  chosen^ 
account  of  the  interference  of  the  Jcauita,  who  fcetw 
that  M.  van  IIenss<n  might  prove  n  sohisroalic,  snfl 
finally  C^nldes,  one  of  the  three  whom  tlic  Sx-iety  « 
Jesus  proposed  to  the  papal  see,  wa<  ckvaiol.  »< 
have  of  NecraMaeTa  worlia,  IM  Samionm  (t  i>r"->-'P»'* 
B.  Marim  ailtu  (Utrecht,  I«7«^  «ro>,  transUted  inu> 
French  by  alibe  U  Roy  (Paris,  1G79.  8vo)  ■'^'^"f'^'t 
fff  hctione  Scripturarvm,  in  quo  Prolrslantiumt<uj'9'^ 
praxis  reftUitur.  ('tttholiforum  rero  itahilUur  (Emroe^ 
ich,  1677,  8vo),  transkted  into  French  (Col  'in""- 
8vo) :— .1  ffior  peemteiu,  mm  db  rerto  asv  CAin«'Mr-"'^ 
merich.  l'>;!,  I  Jm  i';  in  a  new  edition,  given  the  fwW*' 


ing  year,  the  author  supprcsscil  the  pri>|x)*iii<>"*  ""^ 
had  displeased  at  Rome ;  the  .4  vwr  pamilrut  wa« 
lated  into  French  (Utrecht,  1741, 3  volfc  12"»»^  ^ 
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r>ti  I*in,  Ijt*  AnUurt  Ecctffia*i!quri>  17""  ('rr\t. .-  IlfH  fcr. 
Sour,  Biog.  (Jeneraie,  k  v.  ;  'I  refteUes,  J  /ie  Jatueuutg 
(Land.  1861,  12ido),  p.  54, 55.   (J.  U.  W.) 

Neesing  (an  obisolcte  word  for  mettinri)  is  found 
only  ill  Jub  xlt,  10,  u  t  rendering  of  n:^^::;,  atithah' 
(which  ocean  only  tbeie),  from  an  otherwiie  unused 

not  jipiifyinp  to  snrtze  U\.  \.\. 

Nefanti,  I>ik>s  i.  c  uidaurful  diitf»,  a  term  among 
Cbe  ancient  Komans  fur  those  days  on  which  neither 
eouits  of  justice  nor  the  assemblies  of  people  could  be 
held;  afterward-i  they  were  dedicated  chiefly  lo  the 
worship  of  tlif  u;i>tU.  Niiinn  ri>ni|iilius  is  ttaA  tO  have 
been  the  <>rij;inator  of  ilu-  ditt  utj'asti. 

Neff,  Fklix.  a  pbilanthmpic  Swiss  Protestant  divine, 
was  Itorn  in  17'.t8  at  a  small  villatre  ncariJenrva.  Wliilo 
yet  a  youth  he  eoUsted  as  a  soldier  in  the  (W<nevese 
MTvieevwhen  hit  csedlMit  eondoet  Mid  aaperinr  quali- 
fc.ntioiis  >toon  procured  him  advancement.  Hut  he  l>e- 
camL'  fit)noxiun»  to  his  brother-officers  by  the  utilicndin<^ 
priiu  iples  and  the  high-toiieil  purity  of  hi*  lifo.  llie  re- 
sult of  the  canfui  teachings  of  his  widowed  and  pious 
notber.  H«  waa  adriied  to  lear*  the  army  for  the 
pnlpit,  and  finally  n  solving  to  follow  this  ndvire,  he  ro- 
sipned  his  comnii>si(i!i  in  IHIll.  Ho  now  oflt-reil  himself 
for  the  work  of  n  catcchiHt  ur  parish  misKionar}*,  and 
labored  fur  two  years  in  that  capacity  in  several  of  the 
Swiss  eantons,  and  afterwards  for  dx  montlia  at  Greno- 
blf.  Hut  wIkti  hr  dr-irrd  to  be  ordained,  he  fomnl  that 
nlii^'iiinH  Mru|il<-«  |iri\  i-mcd  lii-*  connecting  hirajHlfw  it  li 
the  Es't.-ilili^lii  il  (  hiiri  h  ui  (nm  va.  while  from  lii.*  h< - 
ing  a  foreigner  he  could  not  hope  to  recei\-e  onlinatiun 
throagb  the  Pntcatant  Chnreh  of  Fftnee.  He  was 
therefore  advised  to  ICpair  to  England,  where  he  was 
ordained,  May  19, 1823,  in  Mr.  ('laytnnV  i  hap^  1  in  the 
Pkniltry;  and  a  few  day«  aficnvanU  h  (t  Lomidn  ii.  u- 
tum  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labors  at  Jileus.  How- 
ever gratifying  his  reception  among  that  attached  peo- 
]itf.  hit  In  hi  \  ,, lent  mind  fixed  on  nii'ithrr  place,  in  a 
Ailii  ami  Mupicstert'd  portion  of  tlie  llij^h  as  more 
urgently  in  need  of  his  ser%'icc8.  The  consi«t<try  of  the 
Pnitaatant  cburchei  permitting,  he  enteicd  on  his  paa> 
toral  charge  in  1834.  Thus  this  devoted  minister,  who 
n)i;;lit  have  <  tijdyi  il  cfitiilHri  and  leisure  in  tlic  I"  ;iiiiifii! 
niid  f<  rtile  vales  uf  Langui'd«>c,  chose  to  sfltle  in  a  |w>or 
nu  l  wildly  extending  Alpine  district,  rompri»ing  not 
Icm  tluu)  seveotMD  isolatad  villages  within  a  circuit  of 
eighty  miles.  There  was  one  part  of  bis  pari<«h,  the 
Val  Fressiniere.  where  the  inhahiinnl^  wrn-  mi  li.w  r<>- 
cially,  a.H  well  as  uncivili/ed  in  tlu-  \U'<*{  rutnmon  arl» 
of  lifo,  as  to  be  scarcely  removed  in  many  respect* 
idwve  the  condition  <^  barbarism.  Neff  peioeived  that 
his  first  step  must  be  to  siifiply  the  want  of  education, 
and,  unabli-  to  pay  a  teacher,  he  joineti  the  diittr>t  of  a 
schtMilma^tcr  t(»  those  he  alreaily  bore.  Having  at 
length  siicceetled  in  int<Te.>^liiig  the  people  in  his  efforts, 
be  induced  them  to  build  a  acbool-bousef  be  directing 
tbe  workmen,  and  acting  at  once  aa  architect  and  mason. 
Bat  auch  excessive  lat«>r  exhausted  bin  constitution, 
and  he  dieil  April  12,  leaving  a  name  entitled  to  be 
ranked  among  the  liest  benefactors  of  his  fellow -creat- 
Urcs.  See  Gilly,  Memoirs  of  Seff,  and  of  hi*  Labor t 
amomf  tkt  Frmeh  Protestants  nf  Dauphiiit,  n  Ht  mnant 
of  (hr  Primitiff  ('hris/uinn  uf  (Ulul  (L<ond.  lH,'i'J,  '^vo)  ; 
Host,  Lift  ofFtlit  AV^"(  Loud.  1K;*5) ;  JamicMHi.  <  yrlop, 
o/Rtlig,  H'iog.  p. 349:  Darling,  Cyctup.  Biblior;.  ii,  21CC; 
Tie  Lomlon  Umtrierly  I'u  rirw,  April,  ISSS.    (J.  Ji.  P.) 

Negaim.   See  Tai.mi  d. 

Negation  Is  in  philosophical  parlance  tbe  absence 

of  that  wltich  does  not  natnr.illy  lieloni;  to  tbe  thing  \\v 
arc  s{Making  of,  or  which  lias  no  right,  obligation,  or 
necessity  to  lie  prc^tent  with  ;  as  when  we  say  a  stone  is 
iiuuiiniaM  or  blind  or  deaf,  L  c.  has  no  life,  sight,  or  hear- 
ing (Watta,  Loff!r,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  (">).  .According  to  the 
schola.Hiic  I  ljc( .liijrian.  Thomas  Anninas  i  SmniiKi  (fimlorf, 
pC  i,  4U.  iti,  art.  v),  "  simple  nejfatiou  deuies  to  a  thing 


some  certain  rcalitici"  which  do  not  Iwlonir  to  the  nature 
of  the  same,  i'licnivm,  on  the  contrary,  is  dcticiency 
in  some  reality  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  be> 
it)g."  See  PiuvATiox.  In  simple  apprehension  there 
is  no  afflrmatlon  or  denial;  ao  that,  stiictly  speaking, 
there  are  no  negative  ideas,  notions,  or  coiii  e|itinns.  In 
trnth,  some  that  are  so  called  refirest  nt  the  most  positive 
nullilicH;  as  infinity,  immortalitv.  etc  But  in  some 
ideas,  as  in  that  of  blindness,  deafncsa,  inaenaibility, 
there  1%  aa  it  were,  a  taking  away  of  something  fWtm 
the  object  of  whi<  li  theae  ideas  arc  e  ntertained.  This 
is,  however,  privnUuu  (vnpQcriv;  rather  than  negation 
(aVo^ffif),  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  nfjutivn 
implies  some  anterior  oonoeption  of  tbe  ol^ecu  of  which 
the  negation  la  madep  Abaolote  negation  is  impearibk. 
We  have  no  idea  of  nothing—  it  i«  hut  a  word,  "■KikSkm^ 
or  nothing,'"  M\»  Clarke, "  is  that  of  which  everything  can 
truly  be  denied,  and  nothing  can  be  truly  afTinned.  So 
that  the  idea  of  noting  (if  I  maj  so  apeak)  is  absolutely 
the  negation  of  all  ideas.  The  idea,  tliatefore,  either 
of  a  Unite  or  infinite  nothing  is  a  eontndiction  in  t>Tins" 
{Attsver  to  Seventh  Lttttr).  Xofhing,  taken  ;..<,<iVuY/y, 
is  what  does  not  hut  may  exist,  as  n  rivtr  of  milk; 
taken  negatMy,  it  is  that  which  doea  not  and  cannot 
exist,  as  a  square  circle,  a  moontain  without  a  vdtey. 
Nothing  positively  is  tru  jwtentiulc  Nothiiiir  nega- 
tively is  mn  ens.  8ee  Krauth's  Fleming,  Vocalmlary  of 
PhUot,p.m,M, 

NagabL  See  Soimt  Goncrar* 

I7eges  (or  more  commonly  CAxrsis)  is  tlie  name 
(>{  an  order  of  .lapanese  monks  or  secular  priests  who 
officiate  in  the  minn  or  icmplea.  They  aiC either  main- 
tained by  the  endowment  money  of  the  mia  to  which 
they  may  happen  to  belong,  or  by  a  pension  from  tbe 
D.iiri:  but  their  principal  support  is  derived  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  devotees.  The  Canusis 
wear,  as  a  badge  of  their  office,  either  a  white  or  yellow 
robe  over  their  ordbiaiy  drenk  Their  cap^  wbidi  la 
made  in  tbe  shape  of  a  boat,  is  tied  under  the  chin  with 
silken  striiics.  I'fion  this  cap  are  tassels  with  fringes 
lo  them,  which  arc  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  person  who  wears  tbcm.  Their  beards  are 
elose  shaven,  but  their  baix  Is  vary  hmg;  the  superionv 
however,  wear  it  eofled  op  onder  a  piece  oTUack  gauxe. 

At  each  ear  is  a  long  |ii4  cc  of  silk,  which  comes  fonvard 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  Tbe  order  of  the  Ca- 
nusis depends,  with  respect  to  spiritual  concerns,  on  the 
decision  of  the  Dairi,  and  with  regard  to  temporal  nial> 
tcrs  they  are  subject,  like  aU  other  eodesiaatics,  to  tbe 
authority  of  the  judge  of  the  temple,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  secular  monarch.  The  su|>eriors  of  the  Caiiuais 
are  remarkable  fur  their  pride  and  contempt  of  the  com- 
mon people,  'i'bqr  ais  to  be  seen  acatteied  tbroughont 
all  t  he  provinces  and  cities  of  dw  empire.  The  leading 
monk-i  re'-iili.'  nl  Miaco;  but.  tbo^gb  invested  w  ith  great 
authority  and  inliucncc  over  the  people,  they  are  always 
subject  to  the  imperial  authority,  which  punishes  eccli^ 
siastical  delinquenta  with  death.  The  Canusia,  in  their 
discoarse  to  the  people,  dwdt  chiefly  on  points  of  moral- 
ity.  Till  V  jireach  from  a  rr>slrum  or  pulpit,  and  alnng- 
side  of  them  is  placed  the  tutelar  idol  of  the  sect  or  order 
to  which  tliey  lielong,  and  to  this  the  devotees  present 
their  free-will  offerings.  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit  there 
is  a  lightetl  himp  suspended  from  the  canopy,  and  a  little 
below  it  i>  a  desk  or  pen  for  the  yoiniger  jiricsts.  w  lu  re 
some  of  them  sit  and  others  stand.  The  preacher  wears 
a  hat  upon  his  bea<l  shaped  like  an  umbrella,  and  holda  a 
fan  in  his  band.  Befoiv  commencing  his  sermon  he  ap> 
pears  to  meditate  for  a  little,  then  rings  a  small  bell  by 
way  of  enioiiiing  silence  upon  lii^  innlience;  and  after 
quiet  is  obtainetl  he  opens  a  tMM>k  which  lies  upon  a 
cushion  before  him,  containing  the  moral  precepts  and 
fundamental  principles  of  the  religion  of  his  sect.  Hav- 
ing chosen  his  text,  be  delivers  his  discourse,  which  is 
usually  clear  and  vigorous  in  its  language,  and  strictly 
methodical  in  its  arrangement.   The  peroration  veiy 
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often  comiaU  of  a  bigb-flowu  culogium  upon  the  order 
to  wUehtbepreaeticr  belong*.  Tboaudienoe  are  called 

■pon,  by  the  riuging  of  a  little  hcU.  to  kind  down  and 
■ay  tbeir  prayers,  Mtiiiiiiiiut^  Ixfurc  and  Mmtiimea  after 
the  Bcnnon.  On  certain  days  set  opart  for  the  dead,  the 
Japanese  priesta,  a»  well  on  moak%  ting  the  Nanuuida 
to  the  wand  of  little  bdla  for  the  npoM  of  tbcir  d^• 
cefl»L-d  friciidB.  See  HacfarUne,  Jt^n  (Load.  186^ 
8vi) ),  bk.  iv. 

Neg'inali,  properly  NinniATK  (n**SS,  myMoAO. 

ficrurs  in  the  title  of  IVa.  Ixi,  "to  tin  rliicf  musician 
U[M.m  Nejiinah."  If  llio  prcsfnl  rradijfg  Itc  correct,  the 
form  of  the  word  iniiv  lie  compared  with  thai  of  Maha- 
Uth  (Piui.  lUi).  But  tbo  Sept,  {iv  vftvoic)  Yulg. 
(in  hynmh)  evidently  rcBit  ''Ne^noth"  in  the  phiral, 
which  occurs  in  the  titles  of  five  I'salms,  ami  is  perhapji 
the  true  reading.  Whether  the  word  Ih'  >iii^ular  or 
plnndyitis  the  general  term  by  which  all  M ringed  in- 
itiwneBte  nfe  described  (Smith).  In  the  singular  it 
Ims  the  derived  aenae  of  the  wuuic  of  $tringrd  laifrv 
ments  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16 ;  Isa.  XZZTili,  ;  and  of  toiufs  to 
ht  tuxompanied  teith  stritytdiiulrttmenU  (Paa.  Ixxvii,  7), 
eapeeialljr  •  aoiy  ^dniilon  (Job  xxx,  9).  See  Nboi- 
llOTrt. 

Neg'inotll  (r>i3'*^9,  negmoth',  aongt  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  eee  NaonfAH;  Sept.  t'/ivoi; 

Vulg.  hymni)  is  foinul  in  the  \'u\cn  of  P«i.  iv.  vi.  liv,  Iv, 
Ixvii,  Ixxvi,  and  the  margin  of  Ilah.  iii,  19  (text 
'•!<tringcd  instruments"),  and  there  seems  but  little 
doubt  that  it  ia  tlie  general  tenn  denoting  all  stringed 
inatrmnenta  whataoerer,  whether  played  irith  the  hand, 

like  the  haqi  and  gnil.-ir,  it  with  a  iiUn  trum.  It  thus 
includea  all  those  instruaiLiits  \vliicl>  in  the  A.  V.  arc 
denoted  by  the  sjm-ial  lenns  "harp,"  "pealteiy**  or 
**  viol,"  aaclibut,"  as  well  as  by  the  general  deecripCieoc 
**  stringed  inatratnents"  (Psa.  cl,  4),  '*instninienta  of 
nmsic"  (1  Sim.  xviii,  0).  or,  as  the  marjjin  filves  it. 
••  tlm'e-iilringed  in.struaK'iit."s"  and  the  "  innlrumcnl  of 
ten  strings"  (Paa.  xxxiii,  2;  xcii,  3;  cxliv,  0).  "The 
chief  musician  on  A''i^0«iiolA"waatheref>'rr  iVa  conducu^r 
of  that  portion  of  the  Temple  eholrwho  ilnyi  il  upon  the 
stringed  instnimcnts,  and  who  arc  mentioned  in  Vm. 
Ixviii,  25  (P'^9jb,  iM^'m).  The  root  (*|»  -  Kpovttv) 
ftom  which  the  word  la  derived  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xri,  16, 
17.  18,  2:5;  xviii.  10;  xix,  9;  Isa.  xxxviii,  *.>(),  and  a 
comparison  of  these  passages  confirms  what  has  Ixrn 
said  with  regard  to  its  meaning.  The  author  of  the 
Shilte  Haffffibborim,  quoted  by  Kircber  (ilutur^fia,  i,  1. 
p.  4X).  deseril»c»  the  Neginoth  as  inAtrumenti  of  wood, 
lonf;  and  ro^niil.  jiirri-i'd  wiili  several  a|>i  rtiir<  «,  and  hav- 
ing three  strings  of  gut  stretche<l  across  Ibcin,  which 
were  pbiyed  with  a  bow  of  horsehair.  It  la  cxtiemely 
donbtfulf  however,  whether  the  Hebrews  were  acquaint- 
ed with  anything  so  closely  resembling  the  modem 
vioUo.— Smitlu  S3ceMuaiOAi.IsisTmniKsm$F».\un. 

ITegO.    See  Aiii:i)-NKi;(i. 

Negombo,  Negosi,  and  Nepindi  are  the  names 
by  which  the  African  negtoee  of  Ooqgo^  Angola,  etc., 
dcaigoate  Uiree  of  their  priests. 

1.  The  yegomho  is  looked  upon  both  as  a  priest  and 
a  ]>rn]>hct.  He  not  only  professes  to  fontdl  future 
events,  l)iit  he  ascribes  to  hinuelf  likewise  an  iimate 
virtue  of  healing  all  manner  of  diaeascs.  He  ia  alwagra 
sufficiently  provided  with  a  vast  variety  of  medicaments, 
the  virtues  whereof  arc  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  negroes  that  the  failure  of  Ncgomho'a  pifBCrip* 
tions  is  always  imputed  to  the  |>atient> 

2.  The  Xegosi  must  ukc  to  himsdf  eleven  trivais  and, 
as  ia  usual  among  .\fricaii  tribes,  he  also  acts  the  part 
of  a  magician.  When  any  native  militates  revenge 
upon  an  enemy,  he  applies  to  the  Ne;iosi,  who  cut* 
off  some  locks  of  bis  ktir,  and,  binding  ihcm  together, 
thrawa  them  into  the  fire,  nttcriiiig  all  the  while  varisne 
inpieeatioaa  on  the  enemy,  and  all  his 

fcin- 


3.  The  yepMi  atyles  himself  master  of  the  elcmeoti, 
and  pretends  to  oontiul  thunder,  lightning,  and  stons*. 

To  manifest  liis  {wwer.  he  raises  large  heaps  of  earth 
contiguous  to  his  habitation.  After  he  has  finished  the 
usual  sacrifices  and  magical  o|>eration<s  a  btile  .mimal 
they  say,  creeps  out  from  the  foot  of  one  of  these,  wbich 
lalacB  hadfbjr  riow  degrees,  aikl  at  last  takee  ita  fight 
towanls  the  heavens.  Then  thick  clouds  darken  the 
aidea,  and  thuudcr,  ligbtuiug,  and  rain  immediately  cu- 
onas^  SeeOnvaarif/Mr.dniTMonsdeCoiv^etei 

Negorea,  a  reliicioun  sect  in  Jajian.  >vliich  dcri\tj 
its  orii^in  from  CamlMxloxi,  a  di^t  ijile  of  Xeaca.  The 
sect  consists  of  three  classes.  The  (imt,  who  are  loss 
numerous  than  the  othen^  devote  themselves  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  and  the  perfbnnaiiee  of  leligioas  cere- 
monies; the  sen^nd  employ  themselves  in  militari-  af- 
fairs, anil  the  thirtl  in  the  preparation  of  weafwus  uf 
war.  The  Negores,  as  a  Ixnly,  are  so  numerous  and  in- 
fluential that  the  emperor  finds  it  neceseary  to  aann 
their  fhvor.  They  are  aenipaloualy  eaiHhl  aboet  the 

lives  of  inferior  animals,  but  their  quarrels  with  etd> 
other  often  end  in  bloodshed.  Sec  Uardiier,  J-'aitk$  of 
/ikelfor^ii,fiM;  Binaghlao,AWMkeca7/*rfDr.«dcn^ 
ii,  8.  v. 

Negosi.   See  Nrgomoo. 

Negri  (or  NegroX  Franoeaeo,  an  Italian 

f  irmer  noted  for  his  philolo^riral  attainments  was  lorn 
of  a  noble  and  ancient  family  in  lia?--«ino,  in  the  Vemtiim 
territory,  in  K»fX).  (iifted  with  an  active  and  |*iutTit- 
ing  mind,  he  became  an  excellent  student.  He  eulcied 
the  Order  of  Benedietinea.  The  prineiplee  of  the 
ornintioii  prrnclied  in  flermany  and  Switzerland  ]*oe- 
tratiug  Italy  at  this  ilnie,  Negri  came  forward  n*  inieof 
theflnt  to  adopt  the  new  doctrines,  and  promptly  ahin- 
doning  hia  order,  he  went  to  Germany,  joined  Zwingli, 
and  accompanied  the  great  Swiaa  Reformer  to  the  eto> 
ferences  of  Marburg  in  l.V.>9,  and  assisteil  at  the  Dien/ 
Augsburg  in  IMU,  Negri  defended  with  eliKjueut*  tin 
famous  Prottstant  professifin  of  faith  known  under  lbs 
name  of  the  Confeasion  of  Augshmg.  Ue  afterwanls  n»- 
turned  to  Italy;  hut  that  country  olftiing  no  aeeoritj  ta 

the  iirenehiTs  of  the  TJeforme<l  diHfrines,  he  went  b!ir!tl<> 
(iermany.  He  sloppeil  some  time  at  .Stra>burg,  then  »t 
Geneva,  and  finally  settletl  at  Chiavenna,  a  small  village 
of  theUriaons,wherehe  married,  ami  Ixx-ame  the  teach- 
er of  a  school.  His  small  salary  m  nridy  sufficed  to  sit^ 
port  his  family.  It  ap|«'ar.H  ihai  lie  nittinptcil  tobrtUr 
his  position  by  goin^'  again  to  deiicva;  but  he  WSSW* 
more  fortunate  than  Ixfore.  and  he  rctnnic  il  to  Chiaven- 
na, \Yliere  he  died  some  time  posterior  t4>  lJ>.'i9.  Ia  iii* 
last  years  Negri  de|)arted  ftom  the  theological  plstfofw 
of  his  old  teachers,  Luther  and  Zwingli.  and  enibrac*^! 
Sociniani^m.  We  ha\*c  of  his  works,  Turcitani/a  r:- 
rum  cominentnriuM  (Paris,  1538, 8vo),  ttanahitcd  hy  ra>>l 
Giovoi—Iiudimentrt  ffrommatkKt  t*  mKtonbut  coUttta 
(Milan,  1541),  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Cmionwj'*'^ 

iii(i/ii  :n\s  \  IW'hiaro,  1.555,  Heo)  -.  —  Oi  Uii  }ftf(tnioi-jAofU 
ia  tpilotiuit  PhulencU  rrisihuf  ruliirla  (Zurich.  W"-: 
Basle,  \tM)'.—  Trari<tdin  dr  UUro  arbllrut  ((iciiev*. 
1546,  4to,  and  1550,  with  additiona).  This  singtalar 
dramatic  allcgorj-  upon  one  of  the  most  dispute<l  qiK** 
tim^  between  the  (."jUholies  and  the  Kefonnrs  i^  rsfi 
and  recherche;  the  denouement  of  the  piece  is  the  'n- 
uroph  of  Justifying  Grace  over  king  Fn-e-A\'iU,  who  i» 
behcailed,  and  over  the  pope,  who  is  recognised  as  Anti- 
christ.  The  drama  was  translated  into  French  ■a*' 

the   title    /..I   (iiiifiVit    till    /.'('   /'/  ,n,r.  {rhiirr  (VJk' 

franche  [tJeneva],  IWJ,  Hvoi.  We  aU*  have  of  Ne- 
gri's worka,  De  f'aniid  Farenlini  <ic  Ihmiiw-i  Hufpi- 
nentis  morte,  fui  mptr  ob  Chrittum  m  IhtUa^  Ramm 
piinlifidM  ju$m  impie  oeciri  $unt,  brm*  Auttrbt  (Cwa- 
vcnna,  15.t<).  Hvo),  one  of  bis  rarest  and  n>o*t  ™"'"'J 
books  '.—hittoria  Fmncuti  Spier<r  ciritntvhttn  qui 
Ecangfliofe  rerUaHs  pro/essionf* 


ffa$Bet,  m  honmdtm  iacidil  dapeni«ioana  cTOiiuVc;! 
1&65,  8vo).  See  Robeiti,  Nafme  rtwiwHiriMdW  *m 
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wka  ttUk  opert  di  Franc.  Negri,  apottata  Battnnftt  del 
tteoh  aeri  (Bmuiio,  1889, 4to);  Uizionnrio  istonco  (cd. 
De  Baasano):  Brunet,  Alamud  du  Libraire  (Index); 
Uoefer,  A'oiir.  Bksi.  Gin,  xxvii,  618, 619.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Negri,  Olxolamo,  an  Italian  humanist,  was  born 
•t  Venice  in  1494.  After  having  been  vicar  of  the 
biAhopii  of  Rolluno  and  Vicenza,  he  became  sccreury 

(if  iTinliiiul  ("iirii:irn,  ami  later  of  caniiiial  Coiitarini. 
Negri  obtained  afterwords  a  canunicate  at  Padua.  He 
diMi  tt  TmSoM  in  1577.  Accovding  to  the  Jwlgment  «f 
Sadolot.  be  wrote  Latin  with  purity  and  grctt  eIrRance. 

AVe  have  «if  his  workc  Kptstoh  H  Orafinnet  (Padua, 
1579,  4to,  an  d  Ilonu-,  1707 At  the  honil  of  this  laxt 


I  liiviilcMl  into  three  |iartti,  and  for  uiu'iion  and  piety  off  i' 
N)mc  reiM:ii)blance  to  those  uf  Saint  Catlwriue  uf  ^il  nna. 
There  ia  alao  aUributed  to  Net^ri,  £»rrdzio  parlko^ 
farvdVia  arrra  die/ >S'»9nore  (Breacia,  1577,  ISmo).  See 
BibUoth.  mtiii"/.  srriiit'irum^  11,993:  Ari>i.  ('rtmuim  lit- 
Urata }  Augusliuus,  A  b  Eedttia^  Ttatro  deik  dune  Irt' 
terale,  p.  S7L— HoaTcr,  Now.  Biog.  Gen.  xxsvii,  61S. 

Negrillos  or  Negritos  (S)innish,  dimimiiive  of 
Xfffnies)  is  the  nnmc  j;iven  by  the  Spanlarilx  i«>  cer- 
tain Ne^>-like  itUx*  inhabiting;  the  interior  nf  some 
of  the  Philippine  IslaniU,  and  diflering  esaentially  both 
in  features  and  manners  from  the  Bfalay  inhabitants  nf 
the  ICastt  rn  archifielago.    Among  the  |>Inntrri«  and  ril- 


cdilion  ta  found  a  biography  of  Negri,  written  by  abbe  ■  lagcn*  of  the  plains  they  bear  the  name  nlltat  or. Ajetai 
Cowami.  See  Foaearini,  AtonVi  delta  kMerafvra  Vene-  (pronounced  A  briui).  They  are  abo  called  by  the  Span- 
n'f/w/.  Hoofer,  your.  Iliog.  GeniraU,  xxxvii,  CIS.  iards  AV^riTofc/e/ jl/on/e,  from  their  inhabiting  the  rooun- 
Negrl.  Salomon  (Arabic,  SoUgman  AUadi),  a  '"j"""* "'^t  P*"' ""d  one  of  the  iiitan«U 
Greek  phfloaitpher,  was  bora  at  Damaacua  in  the  Utter  ""monm.s  i,..ars  the  nan.e  .,f  hUi 

part  of  the  17th  century.    Inatructed  bv  the  Jesuit      ^"  ^  Ncgntos  are  nl«,  known  by  the 

mi.vionaries  in  the  Creek  and  Latin  lanRlu^^he  came  ^jan  AHn,  A^a,  lie,  Imapta,  and  Igoloteot  Igoro$e. 
to  I'arisand  conth.md  his  .ludii  s  at  the  S.rUmnc.  He  ^Kv  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  Ncgroe* 
afierwarda  went  tu  London, and  in  1701  to  llalle,  where  '  '""J  "  '".v'":!.''''"^'"^.  " 

he  remained  four  yeat%  giving  leaaiNU  in  Arabic, among 


othiT'i  to  the  relehratc'd  Mit-haelis.  The  climate  of 
(it  riiiaiiy  beiiii,'  iiijurioiw  to  hU  health,  he  went  to  Italy, 
anil  afterwards  cnuUinhed  himself  at  Constant inople, 
where  he  was  onlained  priest  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  war  brougbt  Mm  again  te  Italy.  He  aoagbt,but 
withiuit  Mir  i'e.«.<,  to  fw.inil  nt  Venice,  and  later  ot  nutne, 
a  M'hiHil  where  he  uuiild  have  tau;;hl  Arable,  Svriac, 
and  Turkish,  lie  then  returned  to  llalle,  where  he 
again  passed  i>ixloeii  months;  and  finally  settled  in 
Ltmdon,  and  there  obtained  employment  as  Interpreter 
of"  (M.  Oriental  lan;;iin(;jes.  Ho  died  there  in  17'-»0. 
Xr-n  lias  ;,'iven  Araliie  translatiun.s  of  the  l'fiiliii.i  niid 
I  111  A  '  t'< sitimiiit,  pulilt>hed  under  the  aiisjiices  of  the 
liritUh  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  J'ttdm  ap- 
peared in  I7S5  (8vo);  the  New  Tettameia  in  1727  (4to). 
These  two  versions  have  l>een  severely  criiiei.«ed  by 
I{ei»ke(!<eo  rtaunigarten,  .V</<■Ar^l7^^fl  nm  i  i<i  ln  iijiHf/rn 
Biicherit,  iii.  283).  We  have  likewise  a  l«'tiiii  transla- 
tion of  the  I'ie  de  Gabriel  Backtitkutia  {ja  the  Oj>era 
of  Frdnd).  Lastly,  he  has  publiabed  in  tbe  FreiwiUign 
Iltljfopfir  a  '  ''■'■I-' )  s<i<!''ii  wtiieh  he  hod  in  Constantino- 
jile  uith  a  1  urkisli  nuillali.  .See  Mniutriit  yrfftiana 
(Halle,  17G^I.  Iio).  — iJoterniuml,  .Sujij'leiinut  to  .locher, 
GHekrien-Jjexiioii,  a.  r. ;  lloefer,  Aour.  Bioj/.  (JeMrukf 
xxxvii,  616. 

Negri.  Virginia- Angelica  -  Paula  -  Anto- 
nia,  an  ItaNan  nun,  was  bom  in  1608  at  Milan.  She 
early  lefk  tba  world  to  enter  the  new  mooaatery  of  the 

AnL:e]i(  a«  of  St.  Pnul,  to  the  foundation  of  whieh  «<he 
tiail  e'liitribnted,  and  l»(ranie  teaehcr  of  the  novice!!, 
l-  idl  of  zeal  for  the  pnipaj,'aiion  of  her  faith,  she  travel- 
led over  Vicenza,  Uitine,  Tadua,  Verona,  Brescia,  preach- 
ing everywhere  lepentanee  and  parity  of  life.  The 
sick  and  th<'  jioor  ali>o  Ix  .  aine  the  ohjeet  of  her  care, 
and  several  hoitpiials  owe  their  foundation  to  her. 
^ABBong  the  number  of  eonvenioas  that  she  nada^we 
■awtinn  thatef  Al|riHHiae^«i»an|aia  of  Guaste.  govcnorof 
the  Milaneii',  wiMnn  afae  eonilbrted  by  religious  eoonarls 
•en  bis  denth-lied.  Many  of  her  converts  entereil  the 
-eongregatioi)  of  ilic  Clercs  of  bLPauL  Calumny  did 
nat  spate  her ;  and  Imt  aMNaiN»  aitking  to  prove  her  a 
TWoDaiy,  Cound  the  meana  to  laMmre  her  in  the  onn- 
vmt  of  the  CUrisMa.  John  of  8alazar,  an  Italian  prel- 
ate, then  ar  hKi'leiji  of  Luciano,  was  named  lu  examine 
her  conduct,  and  reco^niM^l  the  falsity  of  thi'  accusa- 
A  wenan  of  nnperior  mind,  »he  w  roii  well.  8h(^ 
in  Latin.  She  died  at  Milan  April  ^ 
1565.  We  have  of  her  wnrk^  f^ert  tpirUwM  Mh 
il'  Viita  f  ftl!i/i'i.*'i  A  nt/'  lii  ii  /'iiiilii  Aiif'iiiiit  de  AVyri 
( Venice,  1547.  4to ;  .Milan.  I.'><sl.  Hvc.i.  .\iiother  edition, 
published  at  Home  (to7t>,  t.'nioi.  is  preceded  by  the 

life  of  Virginia  Negri  by  J.  Bw  Vontaaa  da  OnatL  Tbe 
apiritual  letiec%  10  O*  nnoibar  of  agrmHtj^vmo,  an 


height  not  more  than  (•mr  fei  t  eight  inches,  wlieiict 
their  appellation.  They  are  described  as  a  short,  small, 
but  wellnnDade  and  active  people,  the  lower  part  ef 
the  face  pntjecting  like  that  of  the  African  Negroea, 
the  hair  either  woolly  or  frizzled,  and  the  complexion 
exceedingly  dark,  hut  not  ((uite  so  black  as  that  of  the 
Negroes.  The  Spaniarda  describe  them  as  small,  more 
slightly  bntit,  leaa  blade,  and  kaa  ugly  tban  tbe  Ncgrees 

—Menot  NfffroB  y  mrnot  /tos.  All  writers  conctir  in 
sjieaking  of  (hem  as  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  aav- 
asednm.  wamlerin;:  in  tlie  wnods  an>t  niniiiiiniiis,  with- 
out any  tixcd  dwellings,  and  with  only  a  nrip  of  bark 
to  cover  tbeir  nakedness;  sleeping  in  the  branehca  ef 
the  trecH,  or  among  the  ashes  of  the  fires  at  which  tbey 
had  cofiked  their  foo<l.  Their  oidy  weapons  are  the 
bow  and  arrow;  and  they  live  upon  rtKits,  wild  fruits, 
and  any  sort  ofanimala  that  they  can  surprise  in  their 
haunts  or  conqocr  in  the  chaMb   Ify  the  llalqra  tbqr 
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■IV  deapiaed  wad  hated;  and  the  biiflU»>liiinten  in  tbe 

W(x)d.*,  wlicti  tht  v  iix'ot  with  them,  do  not  gcniplo  tn 
Ahoot  tlicm  iltiwii  like  wild  bcuU  or  pamr.    "It  has 
not  oniic  to  my  knowledge"  MJS  Mallat,  ^'that  a  Tam- 
illjr  of  tbcae  J^egrae*  ever  took     tlieic  abode  in  •  vil- 
laite.  If  the  Mohamniedni  inhibitaate  make  ilaTft  of 
them,  they  will  rather  ftubmit  to  be  b<-atcn  t«  death 
than  undergo  any  bodily  fatij^uc;  and  it  a  impo£«ihU\ 
either  bjr  fovec  or  persuasion,  to  bring  them  to  labor. . . . 
ftooiptod  1^  80  iireaistiblc  inatinct  to  return  to  the 
phwie  of  their  birth,  they  prefer  a  ravage  life  to  all  the 
charms  of  i-ivili/atinn.   Ft  li.'i>  iH\'iirrcd  that  individuals, 
who  have  taken  Nej;riti>s  during  their  infancy',  and 
made  sacrifices  to  (;ivc  them  an  education,  have  found 
tbeouelveo  auddenly  abandoned  by  them"  (ti,  9b).  The 
■aroe  writer,  an  eodeaiastic,  speaks  of  them  as  f^iitle 
and  inoSciisivc  in  their  m.nim  r*,  wlioiicvrr  he  himself 
came  in  contact  with  them;  and  although  informed 
that  some  of  Qmm  were  canniltali,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  believe  the  report.   Dr.  Carl  Scheixer,  the  historian 
of  ibe  circumnavigation  of  tbe  Novnra,  when  at  Manil- 
la, had  an  opportunity  of  M-cin;;  n  Ne;;rita  L;irl  wliom 
he  thus  describes :  "This  was  a  ^'fl  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  of  dwarf-like  figure,  with  woolly 
liair,  broad  nostrils,  but  without  the  dark  skin  and  wide 
everted  lips  which  characterize  the  Negro  type.  This 
pleasing-liHikiiiL;,  symmetri!  .I'.'.x -fi  riiir  i  L;irl  hail  hien  I 
brought  up  in  llie  house  of  a  .S|iaiiiard,  apparently  with 
the  pkHis  object  of  rescuing  her  soul  from  beatlicnism. 
Tba  poor  little  Negrilla  hardly  understood  her  own 
motheF-tongtie,  besnlcs  a  very  little  Tagal,  so  that  we 
had  consideraMi'  i';itli  ulty  in  iiiuler«taiiiiiii:;  eaeli  other." 
According  to  .Spanish  niateinetil-s,  thv  Negritos  are  found 
only  in  five  of  the  Philippine  Idancli^  viz.  Luzon,  Min- 
doco^  Panay,  Ncgros,  and  ^liixlana-f,  an«l  arc  estimated 
at  abotit  25,000  souls.    A  few  exist,  however,  in  the 
iiiti  ricr  of  some  of  the  otlier  i>l!iii(l<  in  tl."  l*'.;i.-.lirii 
archi[)eiago;  and  they  are,  itcattered  also,  though  in 
amail  nnmben,  through  certain  iafamda  of  Polynesia. 
Thay  arc  altogether  an  island  people,  and  arc  hence 
tieatett  of  by  I'rii-hanl  under  the  designation  of  Pela- 
gian Xi^'roe^.    P.y  Dr.  I'ii  kering  they  are  regarded  as  a 
distinct  race,  rciximbling  the  Papuan,  but  differing  from 
it  in  tbe  diminutive  stature,  the  general  abwnce  of  a 
beard,  the  projecting  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  or 
the  inclined  pn»file,  and  the  cxairgeratcii  Negn>  features. 
The  hair,  .tUh,  i,  tn  >rr  W(N)lly  i1i,-im  iliat  of  the  I'apuans, 
though  far  from  e<iualiing  that  of  the  Negroes  in  knotty 
doaeneas.  By  Latham  the  Negiitoa  are  daarifled  imder 
the  subdivision  of  "Oceanic  Mongolido?^  C,"  which  sub- 
division \i  further  modified  hy  him  into  the  designation 
of    Atn]iliiiicsians"  and  "  Kelienonesians."    Mtlller,  in 
his  AUgvmeim  Ethnographic  (Vienna,  1878),  claaoifies 
them  mong  tbe  Papuans  of  the  pore  type,  bat  Waltace 
winsiders  them  a  totally  distinct  race,  and,  cotinceting 
them  with  the  inhahiunts  of  the  Andaman  Island.-*,  in 
the  Riy  of  Ik'ugal,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  prolMbly 
of  Asiatic  rather  than  of  Polynesian  origin;  and  Pe- 
aebel,  in  his  VoUctrhnJk  (Sd  ed.  Laipaie,  1875),  prefen 
to  call  them  Asiatic  Papuans,  in  distinction  frf)m  Aus- 
tralian Papuans.    The  Negritos  out  of  the  Philippine 
Ihlan<l-t  are  f. mnil  f.r  th<'  most  part  in  the  islands  cm- 
braced  under  tlio  latter  designation,  aa  New  Uitinea, 
New  Ireland,  Solomon's  Idea,  Umiaiade,  New  Galedonki, 
and  Taaman  ia  or  Van  Diemeti's  I,_ind.    Kxcept  in  the 
last -mentioned  iMand,  however,  the  Ne;,'rtto-t,  strictly 
speaking  -  that  is,  the  blaeki-ih  people  witli  W(«)lly  hair 
--do  not  preponderate  over  the  other  native  uibcs  leas 
strongly  marked  with  Negro  ftaturea;  while  in  Tas- 
mania itself  the  ru  e  has  almost  entirely  (risapp<'nreii, 
ntnoiniliiig  at  present  to  not  more  ili.in  t«o  or  three 
dozen  souls.    Dr.  Pickeriiic  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  Ne- 
grito race  once  occupied  more  space  than  it  does  at  this 
time,  and  thai  it  has  in  many  instance*  picoeded  tbe 
dissemination  of  other  races."    We  oandode  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  Negrito  native  of  J^rroaange  (the  island 
wheiethe  ■  ■    ' 


I  to  DrTkhering  by  Horatio  Hsies,  lits  amodate  la  thi 

I'nited  States  exj'Ii 'rin;,'  expeiUtion.  "He  was  oboet 
live  fi*t  high,"  says  Mr.  Hales, "slender  ami  long  limbed; 
he  had  close  woolly  hair,  and  retreating  arched  forehead, 
short  and  scanty  eyebrows,  and  snail  soub  nose,  thick 
Itjis  (especially  the  upper),  a  retreating  chin,  and  that 
projeetioii  of  the  jaws  an<l  1>i\m  r  part  >  I'tho  face  «liii-h 
IS  one  (if  the  tii-stinctive  ch«racleri?tics  of  the  Ncj^ro 
race.  .  .  .  I'bced  in  a  crowd  of  African  blacks,  there  was 
uothing  about  him  by  which  he  could  have  been  diatiap 
guished  from  the  rest.** 

The  Ne<;ritos  have  no  relipimi,  ci;  1  .ailirr  no  .«tar. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  have  transmitted  to  the 
.Sanguianes  (a  brown  race  inhabiting  the  neighborhood), 
i  or  have  learned  from  the  latter,  the  practice  of  wonhifh 
<  ping  for  a  day  a  rock  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  which 
they  find  a  resemblance  i  ^  >-itne  arimnl  or  other.  Then 
they  leave  it,  and  think  no  more  alK>ut  idob  until  they 
meet  with  some  other  fantastical  form,  which  l»ecomc» 
a  new  object  of  an  equally  frivolous  worbhip.  Living 
in  a  state  altogether  primitive,  these  savages  possess  no 
insinmients  of  nui-ic:  ami  their  laiigtiage,  which  n>- 
scmbles  the  chirruping  of  binU,  contains  only  a  few 
words  incredibly  difficult  of  anjuisition  by  the  stranger 
who  tries  to  learn  them.  They  ore  faithful  in  manisgr, 
and  have  only  one  wife.  When  n  young  man  has  msile 
ii<  ehoifc.  his  friem!.*  or  parcnt-i  a-k  the  eoiir^  iU  ef  itic 
Kirl.  It  is  never  refused.  The  day  is  chom^u,  aiiJ  in 
the  morning,  before  sunrise,  tbe  girl  la  sent  into  tbe 
forest,  where  she  hides  herself,  or  not,  according  to  her 
inclination  towanls  her  suitor.  An  lionr  aflenranb 
the  young  ninii  is  sent  to  seek  her;  nnd  if  he  ha>  tlie 
good  luck  to  lind  her,  and  bring  her  back  to  her  friaitb 
before  sunset,  the  marriage  is  consummated,  and  she  ii 
his  wife  forever.  Uut  if,  on  the  contmry.  he  rctiinis 
without  her,  ho  must  give  up  all  further  claim.  CM 
;ii;e  is  very  nnich  respected  among  the  Negritos,  ami  it 
is  always  one  of  the  eldest  who  governs  their 
bliesk  All  the  aarages  of  this  laee  live  in  great  \ 
of  sixty  or  eighty,  and  stray  in  the  fin  sts  Avithotit  any 
fixed  residence.  Tliey  hold  the  dead  m  great  vcmra- 
tioii.  For  several  years  they  re.«<irl  to  their  graves  fur 
the  puipoee  ofdepusiting  a  little  tobacco  and  betel  upon 
them.  The  bow  and  arrowaofthe  deceased  are  Buapnid* 
ed  over  his  grave  oti  the  day  of  interment,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  belief,  he  emerges  everj-  night  fn>m  the 
grave  to  go  hmiling.  They  do  not  alwoys  wait  for  the 
death  of  the  ailiicted  before  burying  them.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  body  has  been  deposited  in  the  grave  it 
comes  necessary,  according  to  tlieir  usage*,  that  the 
death  shouM  l»e  avenged.  The  humors  of  the  triLx-  ti^o 
out  with  their  lani-es  and  arrows  to  kill  the  first  In  inj 
creature  they  meet  with,  whether  a  nan,  a  stag,  a  wiM 
hog,  or  ■  baffiiloii  When  on  a  journey  in  aeareh  of  ■ 
victim,  they  lake  the  precaution  of  breakini;  off  the 
young  shoots  of  the  shrul»s  they  puss  by,  leaving  the 
ends  hanging  in  the  direction  of  their  nmte,  in  onler  to 
warn  neighbors  and  travellers  to  avoid  tbe  path  they 
are  taking  in  search  of  a  man  or  a  Iwaat  to  be  oAied  np; 

f  >r  if  one  of  their  own  people  fall  into  their  hands,  em 
he  is  sacririced  as  the  expiatorj-  victim.  See  MaDat, 
U»  PhUippitiet,  etc.  (Paris,  1846^2  toU.  8vo),  ii,  M  sq.; 
De  la  Gironitoe,  Anmkt  an*  PM^pfimta  (Fui% 
1858),  p.  294  aq.;  Earl,  iVof^M  Raett  t*ftk$  ImSmAt' 
chlpfltiQO  (Lond.  !8.'»;t  i,  eh.  vii,  viii;  S«'mfier, /J»e  fll^ 
lippinm  V.  ihrf  Bricolimr  (WUrzburg,  1W>9).  (J.  H.W.) 

Negro  ( from  Latin  "  blaek'O  is  the  name  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  African  natirea.  This  how* 
ever,  an  inooneet  use  of  tlie  word,  fbr  Ncgn>  laecs  kK 
h.'il>it  only  portions  of  the  African  continent.  pritKipoIly 
U  tweeu  iat.  lu  N.  and  20^  S.  The  Necro  lias  \w  con- 
neeiion.  at  least  not  intimately,  with  the  raws  inhah- 
iiing  Northern  Africa,  aucb  as  the  Egyptiana^ 
bera,  Asavrbuia,  Nnbkma,  ete.  The  eoathsRi  uusaii 

ties  of  .\frics,  too,  are  comparatively  fn^e  fnmi  XegtilSSt 
they  are  inhabited  by  the  Hottentots  (q.  v.).  the 
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In  wyme  of  the  bnrilcr  countries  a  strict  classification  <»f  j 
their  inhabiunt^  U  diOealtt  •*  '11*7  iMlVtt  eomiderably 
intermixoL  The  Negroi  too^  li  nol  at  all  omfined  to  ' 
the  African  continent,  bat  !•  feund  hi  various  parts  of 
Asia  and  its  islands,  and  throiif;li<iiit  Auurii  i  nm!  il»c 
West  Inilic-<s\«  hither  he  wa.1  originally  carrietl  fur  UmkI- 
agcMnritude.  Si>o  Si.avkky.  InBhnnenbach's  tivofuUl 
divi»ion  of  mankind  the  Negroes  oeeupy  the  first  place  j 
under  the  variety  A'/AiV^/iVm,  which  likewise  embraces' 
the  K;itTri-s,  lIuttentot«.  .\u>-t r.iliaiis.  Alforiait.'',  ami 
Oceanic  Negruc^  In  I^tliain's  thrcvfold  divisduii  thev 
an  placed  among  the  A  tlantiilir,  and  form  the  primary 
sabdi\'ision  of  Negro  AtUtHtitkt  in  that  author's  classi- 
fication; while  in  Pickering's  elevenfokl  divi»Min  ther 
occupy  the  last  place  in  his  enumeration  of  the  races  uf 
mankintU  I'hysically  the  Negro  \»  distinguished  by  a 
■oft  and  ailky  akin,  dull  cherr>'-rcd  in  the  infant,  and 
growing  black  very  aoon;  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
whites  principally  in  the  greater  amount  of  pigment  celU 
in  tba  H'lr  MnlinijhH  (the  ejiidi-rmis  \«  uiiwlored). 
and  in  the  greater  number  oi  cutaneous  glauda.  His 
hair  ia  generally  called  woolly,  though  impnoperly,  for 
it  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  other  races  except  in 
color,  and  in  its  curlMl  and  twisted  form,  and  is  rather 
harsh  and  wiry.  Ili.i  arc  thick,  the  lowtr  part  of 
hia  face  prognattiic,  or  projecting  like  a  muzzle,  liis 
ikall,  which  li  TtfjrthM:  aad  Mlklt  ia  hNi|;  and  narrow, 
with  a  depressed  forehead,  prominent  occiput  and  jaws, 
a  facial  anj;le  of  T()^  to  \  According;  to  Crimper's 
lateral  admi  a^un'mcni.  tlic  licad  nf  the  N<  f,T<>  hhows  an 
angle  of  7(^,  while  that  of  the  l^uropeau  shows  one  of 
80^,  on  which  dHftrcnee  of  10^,  m  he  eonridered,  de- 

pentN  thi-  sti|x^riiir  Iwanty  of  the  latter.  There  is  not 
much  dcjfcntk'iicf,  however,  ti>  be  jjlaced  on  sncli  n  m<Kle 
of  admeasurement ;  ami  the  same  niny  be  said  of  Hlu- 
menbacb'a  vertical  method.  According  to  this,  a  con- 
Mdetable  dillnenoe  woaM  appear  to  exist  bct««en  the 
fkull  «.f  the  Nepro  and  that  of  the  Kur"iiean.  "Hut," 
says  Dr.  I'richani,  "I  have  carefully  examined  the  sit- 
uati'  it  of  ihc  foramen  magnum  in  many  Negro  skulls; 
in  all  of  them  its  position  may  be  aocnratdy  described 
as  being  exactly  behind  the  traniycfse  line  l)iiecting  the 
antenvjKisferior  diamrtfr  of  thf  h.nsis  cranii.  This  is 
precisely  the  place  wliicb  Uwen  has  |M>tnted  out  as  the 
geiteral  |>osition  of  the  ooctpital  hole  in  the  human  skull. 
In  those  Megro  skulls  which  have  the  alveolar  process 
very  iwutubwaai,  the  anterior  half  of  the  line  above  d^ 
scribed  is  lenjjthened  in  a  sli^jht  degree  by  this  circum- 
gtanoe.  If  allowance  is  made  for  it,  no  difference  is  per- 
cepiihl)'.  1  hi'  difference  is  in  all  instances  extremely 
alight;  and  it  ia  equally  perceptible  in  heads  belonging 
to  otb«r  raem  of  men,  if  wo  examine  crania  which  have 
pniniiiniit  \\\\\M?x  jnws.  If  a  line  is  let  fall  from  the 
suinniit  of  tJic  head  at  rij;ht  an';lcs  with  the  plane  of 
the  basis,  the  ocri|)ital  foramen  will  l)c  found  to  be  sit- 
uated immediately  behind  it;  and  tbia  ia  precisely  the 
case  in  Negrn  and  in  Rnnpean  lieada."  There  is,  in  fact, 
neither  in  this  ri  ^iK^t  — the  conformntion  of  tlie  'Sv^ro 
J — iKtr  in  any  other,  solid  ground  for  the  opiaiun 
i  1^'  siitne  writers  "nd  supported  either  through 
iKooranee  or  from  interested  molivea  bjr  many  penona— 
that  the  fbtms  a  connecting  fink  between  the 

higher  iir<ler  of  a\>c9.  and  mankind.  The  fkin.  Iiair. 
skull,  lips  maxillary  pruliie^  and  general  fai  ial  apjunr- 
ancQ  of  the  Negro,  are  not,  however,  the  only  features 
that  distinguish  bin  in  a  grtat  degree  from  the  Kun»- 
pean,  and  seem  to  stamp  him  as  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  human  race.  "  In  the  \f  i,'rn."  gays  I'richard, 
"the  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  outwanls.  Soem- 
mering and  Lawrtnee  tovobstrvcd  thai  the  tibi»  aiul 
flbolie  in  the  Negro  an  dmn«  convex  ia  fimit  than  in 
Europeans;  the  ealvea  are  very  high,  so  as  to  encroach 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  legs;  the  feet  and  hand^.  but 
particularly  the  former,  are  flat ;  and  the  os  calcis,  in- 
stead of  being  arched,  is  continued  nearly  in  a  straight 
lina  with  the  other  bonca  of  the  foot,  which  is  lesMrk- 
^Utf  hnnd.**  As  10  tha  Mippoaad  exooHivt  kagth  of 


the  forearm  in  the  Negro,  a  circumstance  also  dwelt 
upon  as  hhowini;  an  approach  to  the  anthropoid  apeS| 
facu  an  altogether  agaiiast  the  atatcmeBt;  there  bdng 
no  greater  dUfcrenoe  than  is  observable  in  in^viduaJa 

of  any  other  variety  of  mankind.  His  hc  i^'ht  ia  addom 
si.x  feet,  and  rarely  below  tive  and  a  half;  and  aS  a  ntle 
the  Negro  figures  arc  fine,  especially  their  tonod  Been 
from  behind,  the  apine  usually  appears  depressed,  owing 
to  the  greater  cnrvatare  of  the  ribs ;  the  nates  are  more 
(!;»ttt  nt  d  than  in  otln  r  rn  i  s  niid  join  the  thighs  almost 
Ht  a  riLchi  nii;;le  instead  of  a  cur>c  Besides  these  char- 
acteri.stics  may  be  mentioned  the  projecting  upper  edge 
of  the  orbit;  broad,  retreating  chin,  and  great  develop- 
ment of  lower  part  of  the  face ;  !«mall  eyes,  in  which  but 
little  of  the  villouish-white  Imll  i>  ftrn;  titnall.  thick 
ears,  standing  off  from  the  head,  with  a  small  lobe  and  a 
general  stunted  look;  black  iris;  very  wide  sygonaiic 
arches,  giving  large  spoee  for  the  mui>cks  of  the  lower 
jaw  ;  large  and  transver»e  o|)ening  of  the  na>al  cavity, 
riic  |>elvis  is  loiiijand  narrow,  its  average  circumference 
iH'iiig  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  inches^  toatead 
of  thirty  to  thirty-six  as  in  the  whites;  thb  shape  in 
the  female,  according  to  Vralik  and  Weber,  corresponds 
to  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  Negro  hea«l ;  those 
writers  cunsiderinf,'  it  .is  a  type  of  <iegradati(iii,  as  it  ap- 
proaches that  of  tlie  quadrumana  in  the  more  verticil 
direction  of  the  iliae  bones  and  their  loM  width,  In  the 
smaller  breadth  of  sacnim,  and  in  the  conasquent  kM 
extent  of  the  hips. 

In  the  skin  of  the  Negro  there  is  much  oily  matter, 
and  he  perspires  profusely,  which  serves  to  keep  him  in 
health.  TheN«|pnoflonriaheaimderthefiereeathcat8and 
unhealthy,  dampness  of  the  tropics,  notw  iili^tandiiin  the 
virulent  epidemics  and  endemics  of  tlie  country  wiierc 
the  while  man  soon  tlies;  he  has  less  ncr\'ous  sensibility 
than  the  whites,  and  is  nut  subject  to  nerroua  affections; 
is  oonpantivd J  inawdMe  to  pain,  bearing  surgical  oper- 
ations well;  the  effects  of  opium  and  other  narcotics  ap- 
|x»r  rather  in  the  digestive,  circulator^-,  and  n -^pirutor^' 
functions  than  in  the  cerebral  and  nervous  system ;  he 
is  little  subject  to  yellow  fever,  and  more  to  yaws  and 
other  entaneoua  aMcthma;  he  ia  generally  very  torpid 

under  di«eas»\  The  senses  of  the  Negrot  s  are  m  ute; 
the  Voice  in  the  males  is  hoarse  and  nol  (lowcrful,  and 
in  the  females  high  and  -shrill.  Tlievare  fond  of  music, 
and  have  many  ingeniously  oontrived  musical  iiistm- 
menti^  genemDy  of  a  nday  diaractcr;  they  have  a  keen 
senseof  the  ridiculous,  and  .ire  of  a  cherrfid  <ii>|io>lti<iii : 
though  cruel  to  their  er.cinic  s  aiut  prixincrs,  and  m  iiint: 
little  vjiliK'  on  human  life,  they  ore  naturally  kind- 
hearted,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  communicative  of 
th«r  joys  mid  Borrows;  the  femaica  are  remarkably 
affectionate  as  mothers  and  children,  and  as  attcnd.ints 
•in  the  sick,  even  to  foreigners.  They  are  less  dirty  in 
their  persons  and  dwellings  than  most  <ither  barbarous 
races.  They  oro  ready  to  receive  instntction,  and  to 
profit  by  it  up  to  a  certain  point ;  quick  to  perceive  the 
beauty  of  gootlness,  they  generally  n]i|prcciaie  the  ser- 
vices of  the  missionaries  in  tin  ir  behalf,  and  were  not 
their  teochings  counteracK  1  l  y  the  intoxicating  drink 
brought  by  traders^  tbey  would  probably  in  time,  hi  out- 
ward observances  If  not  in  reality,  merit  the  name  of 
scnii-fhri.stian  communilje.«.  The  custom  of  polygamy 
prevails  ainonj:  all  the  Negro  tribes,  and  w  here  these 
are  constituted  into  nations  or  kingdoms,  aa  in  Daho> 
mey,  the  sovereign  has  often  aa  many  aa  two  or  three 
thouaand  wives,  whom  he  occasionally  dispasea  of  as 
{iresents  to  his  chief  tifficrrs  and  favorites.  In  theaa 
parts  of  Africa  where  the  hlave-trade  has  flourished  the 
Negro  is  lowest  in  the  stage  of  civilized  life.  In  other 
parts  ha  shows  a  capacity  for  pruticing  the  arta  of  life. 
Negnea  are  ingeni«Mia  in  the  oonstraetlon  of  their  dwell- 
ings and  in  the  manufacture  of  their  weapons;  they 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of  iron  and  other 
metals;  the}-  manufacture  arms,  dress  and  pKpUatika 
sUns  of  animals,  weave  doth,  and  fabricate  numeroiw 

re  tbey  altogether 
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deficient  in  a  kiiowka^^e  of  ■gricoltnrc.  Thew  marks 
of  civiliMtion  Me,  for  the  moet  part,ap|iaTCiit  in  thedii* 
dicta  cithw  wholly  or  (lartially  comiRted  to  Moludn- 
medanum.  Muni^n  I'ark.  in  )iis  accoutU  uf  So^^n.  the 
capital  of  liambarrii,  describes  it  u  a  city  of  30,U«>U  in- 
habiiants,  wHh  houMt  of  two  atories  bigb,  having  Mat 
rooffi,  roosquei  in  ctcix  qoartw,  and  renica  eomrfyiog 
men  atul  hones  orer  tha  Niger.  **  The  view  of  thit  ex> 
tensive  ciiy,"  he  jmivs,  "the  luinieriMi-t  cannos  upon  the 
river,  the  crowded  |xipulatiiin,  and  the  l  uUivatcd  state 
of  the  surrounding  country,  funned  nit  o^ei  her  a  pnapeet 
of  civilization  and  magnilioence  wbkb.I  littte  CSpMled 
to  Unci  in  the  IxHtom  of  Africa." 

Till'  I.intrii  !;;("*  of  tliu  vnrimis  nati<in>4  and  trilx-s  cif 
Nenriie.-t  arc  very  nunu-rouis  Vocabularies  of  nearly  "-'(Kt 
lan^ua;^  have  been  brought  from  Africa  by  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Koclle.  *'  A  alight  examuiatioii  of  tbeae  vocabula- 
rit"s*'  MVS  Mr.  Edwin  Norria,  "acoras  to  show  that  thm 
nr.'  ;iiM  the  Xej^ro  idioma  a  dozen  nr  tiiore  dascv's  of 
languages,  differing  from  each  other  at  least  as  much  as 
ttie  more  remote  Indo-Uermanic  language*  doi."  To 
theae  Negro  idioms  Dr.  Krapf  baa  given  the  name  of 
Xifjro-l/amitie  Lamjunf^i's,  These  may  perhaps  have 
Mflliiiii'x  with  winic  of  tlie  other  African  tongues,  but 
nut  with  any  of  the  great  well-deAned  liimilies  of  lan- 
guagcik  For  further  information  upon  this  subject,  as 
well  as  upon  the  clas»itication  of  the  different  Negro 
race:*,  wc  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Dr. 
I'richard'.H  Sniiiral  lli*t<iry  of  Mini,  and  especially  lo  a 
learned  note  by  Mr.  Edwin  Norria  in  roL  i  of  that 
work  (jx  Sit).  *  It  haa  been  aaid  that  no  Negro  nation 
ever  possessed  a  liternttire,  or  had  the  ingenuity  to  in- 
vent an  alphabet,  ami  until  recently  thii*  was  probably 
true;  but  ('hri.Htian  Mii>->iMTiarii'>.  have  discuvcrcd  a  tribe 
in  Wcatem  Africa,  named  I  Vi,  which  possess  a  well- 
eonatraeted  wiiiaen  langaage,  with  booka,  the  invention 
of  one  (if  their  imml>er  still  living,  who  presents  a  caw 
a^«  ren)arkable  as  that  ot  tlif  invention  of  tin- Chentki-e 
alphabet.  Among  ilic  NfL:ri)  rat-o  tlicrc  is  a  gnat  va- 
riety, greater,  perhapa,  than  among  any  other  family, 
yet  whik  the  aevenl  tiibea  have  these  deatly  diatine- 
tivc  pcculinrities,  they  yet  bear  a  strong  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  not  only  in  their  physical  appear- 
anee,  but  in  their  intelleetaul  capacitiea,  nonl  instincts, 
customs,  and  mannenk 

The  fct^en  of  the  Negniea  {•  but  a  debaaed  /rfw4 

worship  [see  Fktichis.m  '.except  wImtc  MM!ianuiicil,iti- 
ism  has  made  them  ac(|uaint<'il  v.  itli  ;in  i  ttiioal  ri'ligion. 
Those  who  hn\e  not  accepted  the  tcarhings  of  the 
Koran  (q.  v.)  make  fetiches  uf  serpents,  elepliauta'  teeth, 
tigen'  daws,  and  other  parte  of  aniraab,  at  the  dictation 
of  their yWiV-A  uian,  or  prii  xt.  They  iAmi  nininifacture 
idob  of  »viM>d  and  stone,  which  they  worship;  and  yet, 
under  all  this,  they  have  stmic  idea  of  a  Supreme  Ueing. 
They  believe  in  good  and  evil  apirita,  and  are  perpet* 
ually  practicing  incantations  to  want  off  tlie  banefhl  in- 
tlueiice  of  their  spiritual  enemies.  In  Biateni  Africa, 
Speke  (/)i.tcoveri/  of  the  Sauire  of  (he  ffUf,  p.  '2A'.\)  men- 
tions that  on  one  ocianinn.  "as  there  was  a  |»artial 
edipse  of  ibe  moon,  all  the  Wanguaoa  [a  Negro  race] 
marched  np  and  down  fram  RiMnanilia''s  to  Nuanogi's 
huta,  ainging  nnd  beating  onr  tin  i  tHiklnL,' -  |Mits  to 
frighten  »)tT  the  -ipirit  of  the  son  Iroin  miisuniing  en- 
lirely  the  chief  object  of  their  reverence,  the  moon." 
Lander  (_\iffer  JiipedilioHt  U,  180, 1811)  mentions  that  at 
Bousaa,  in  Gentral  Africa,  an  edipae  was  attributed  to 
an  attack  marie  by  the  Run  on  the  mcwin.  During  the 
whole  time  tlie  eclip!it^  ln»te<l  the  natives  inaile  n»  much 
noise  as  possible,  "  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  frighten 
away  the  sun  to  his  proper  sphcie,  and  leave  the  noon 
to  enlighten  the  world  as  at  other  tifflea."  They  make 

prayers  ami  ufTcrinc''  to  their  idols,  nnd  bar  e  sarrcd 
Bongt  and  tcsii\als.  dances,  ceremonies,  and  places;  nnd 
they  have  priests  and  holy  men,  wlio  are  also  magicians 
and  doctors.  They  bdicve  oenenlly  in  an  after-life 
fsM  Lnbbodi,  p.  I9t,  l40X«idMak,  howater,  anv  dis- 
tinctive idea  of  retribution,  mmI 


tmnsmigration  of  the  human  soul  into  •  gorilla,  or « 
beaat,  biid,  reptile^  or  fish;  they  are  very  supentitiousv 
and  have  great  fear  of  ghosts  and  appduitioaa.  Tlieir 

religion,  in  fact,  is  one  nltogpthir  of  fear;  aiul  a*  this 
leads  to  cruelty,  we  liud  them  tor  tlie  most  part  indif- 
ferent to  the  sacrifloe  of  hnoMUl  life.  They  Mcritice  an> 
imala,  and  in  some  parta  thagr  aven  offer  up  human  vie- 
tims  u>  pM|>itiate  their  ddtiea,  lliey  are  ood  to  their 
enemies  and  prisoners,  and  <irtcn  .slie<l  lit«KHl  for  the  mere 
savage  delight  tbey  experience  in  seeing  it  tloiv  fr\>ra 
tbdr  vietimik  Wa  need  only  allude  to  the  inhuman 
autvaUf  as  tlM^  an  called,  of  Daboacy,  and  the  Yam 
and  AJai  automt  of  the  Asbanteei^  as  described  by 
ll<nvi!irli.  in  siipi  ort  of  this  statement.  The  Negroes 
are  ea-sily  intlueiiced  by  the  teachings  uf  ethical  relig- 
ions, and  the  coBWita  made  fur  ^tohaawadanisBi  aaa 
believed  to  be  very  nmncniia  [sea  MoBAJUnsDAsmi] ; 
Christian  misrionaries  have  met  with  succcsb  aim. 
The  IJomanisIs  were  early  workers  ami'iii:  t!um.  but  in 
recent  years  the  rrotestaiils  have  been  must  succesiiful 
'  ill  propagating  Chrioiianity  among  them.  For  further 
I  details  regarding  the  civil,  social,  and  religious  cundh- 
'  tion  of  the  Negroes,  and  of  missions  among  them,  sec  the 
articles  Anut  A :  KAKKKts:  Liiti.utA;  M  am>im,uks; 
IV>,  Fkiinamk);  Vomba.  Of  the  condition  and  pruo- 
(lects  nf  the  Negroes  in  the  various  -couutries  into  which 
tlioy  have  been  imported  during  the  prcvoleuoe  of  the 
slave-trade  we  have  not  room  to  speak  here,  but  refer 

lo  the  article  .SUAVKRV.     Tliey  are  f.  uul  in  nil  the 

West  India  Islands,  to  the  uumbcr  uf  about  a.tMMt.UOU; 
in  tlie  United  Statea,  Ikaal,  l*vt%  and  other  parts  of 
South  America;  also  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  Island^ 
.Arabia.  Monx-wi,  etc.  In  the  British  West  India  lal- 
amls  they  were  emancipated  from  slavery  in  l*SM,  aiid 
in  those  bek>nging  to  France  in  184&  Indeed,  sla%'Cfy 
now  ejdsts  nowbcra  tn  the  West  Indiea,  with  4ie  esee|ft- 
tiitn  of  Cuba  and  I'orto  Rico.  In  the  United  States  the 
Negroes  amount  to  about  4,000,000;  ihcy  are  now  lib- 
erated, and  enjoy  civil  rights,  and  some  «H'cnpy  prt»m- 
inent  positions  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  Ufc^  and 
in  all  the  otberwdiu  of  life  many  are  rising  to  inllnenoe 
and  power. 

The  Negroes  figure  in  history  from  ver\-  ancient  date. 
They  were  not  much  known  by  the  Hebrews  and  ll>e 
IIomeriG  Greeks,  to  judge  from  the  writings  at  our  oooi- 
maod,  but  the  Kg>'piians  beeane  aequainted  with  Ne- 
grt)es,  about  H.C.  I'lJiMi,  through  the  conrpiest-  oC  tln  ir 
rulers,  and  we  lind  Negroes  repre»ente<l  on  I  cM"*''" 
monuments  as  early  as  II.C  1000.  For  nearly  thirty- 
hve  centuries  the  type  has  remained  nnchanged  to 
Egyfit.  The  Greeks  flrM  knew  then  in  the  7tb  een> 
tnry  11.0.,  their  l-lihiopions  Ix  in;:  nu  rely  any  jwiple 
darker  than  the  Hellenic,  like  the  .Vrabs,  Egyptians, 
Libyans,  or  C'nrthngininns,  none  of  whom  arc  Negnicik 
The  typical  Negroes  of  tlie  Uuinea  coast  are  geacrallj 
mde  and  nearly  naked  savagee,  of  a  deep  thidt  cek^ 

and  ugly  featOTCa;  in  the  interior  many  of  the  triUe*. 
like  the  Fan,  and  others  visited  siiici"  1h,'m  by  I'aul  ttu 
Chaillu  and  Winwoml  llcade,  arc  fierce  cannilmls  but 
iine-lookii^,  warlike,  ingenious,  and  skilful  iu  the  work- 
ing of  iron.  Those  on  the  Slave  Ooast  are  more  d^ 
graded,  wiling  their  neighbors  to  slave-<lealers.  In  the 
vast  region  explored  by  Livingstone,  llarlh.  Dn  Cliail- 
hi,  Hiirton,  .Speke,  lUiker,  Schweinfurlh,  and  other  re- 
cent travellen,  there  are  many  tribes  more  or  less  sav» 
age,  for  an  aeoount  of  which  the  reader  it  rsftfwd  to 
the  re-'iiertive  sjx  <  iai  notices  in  this  WSlkt  and  dlisij 
to  I  lie  iiarrnti\(s  of  these  explorers. 

riie  father  of  English  ethnology.  Dr.  Prichard, 
thought  that  the  oripnal  pair  must  have  bean  Negroes^ 
and  that  manldnd  descended  ftmn  then.  His 


are:  "It  must  be  isdiehided  that  the  prixi^s  of  nature 
in  the  human  species  is  the  transmutation  of  the  cbar- 
aclers  of  the  Negro  into  those  of  the  European,  or  the 
evolution  of  whita  varistaea  in  black  raoea  of  men.  W« 
have  seen  that  there  an  casses  existing  whidt  are  e»- 
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which  induce  us  to  suppose  that  tlie  rcvtrsc  nf 
tbia  chuig0  could  in  any  circumstancrs  he  c  fleeted. 
This  IcmIi  m  to  the  inference  that  the  primitive  stock 
of  tn«n  wete  Ne(;ro«^  which  hiui  even'  appearance  of 
tTut\\"  i  h'tntiircfirfi,  ]1.  '2X\).  It  i-  iM'l  a  liiilc  rnnnrka- 
Ule  that  although  Itliniicnhacli  and  rrichard  Aviri-  Loili 
■dvontM  for  tba  unity  lA  man,  they  materially  differed 
ia  thck  wgumentaiiuii.  lUumenbach  saw  iu  his  five 
varietie*  of  man  tiotliin^;  but  drt^rncrary  from  some 
j.U.il  jrrli.t  ty[ie.  rrichard,  on  tlir  i.i«iilr:iry,  cuuhl 
imagine  no  argumentis  or  knew  ufany  facts,  tu  suppurt 
•uch  «  eondurion.  lYicbafd,  however,  wai  not  alunc 
in  this  suppontioR,  for  Pallia,  Lidp^de,  Hunter,  Dor- 
iiik,  and  Link  were  also  inclined  tn  the  same  view.  Sec 
Hunt,  ill  .Ui)iiiiii.i  nj' l/n  Anihioptil.  .S'niefi/  nf'  I.ijiulnn. 
voL  i,  art.  i;  sec  also  in  thciic  memoirs,  sanu.'  vid.,  art. 
ii;  l^chard,  Re»earcht$  into  the  Pkifs.  Hut.  nf  A/an- 
kM,  i,  199-211  (3d  cd.) ;  Latham,  \'arwtit$  of  Man,  p. 
469  9i|.;  Nott.  Typti  tf  Mnniiitd,  p.  '2G0;  Quatnfnpes, 
Unitt  (le  I' Ef]*<:t  (I'nrijs  1861);  LulilnK-k,  ()r- 

f\f  CicUixatiotif  ch.  iv-vi ;  Trtnu.  nf  the  EthmUM/kal 
Soeklif  0/ LoniemtVoX.  i,  new  leriea,  p.  317  eq.;  CaMlis, 
Le$  Bauoutot  oh  Vinyt-troU  u«nit»  tie  trjour  tf  rCvhter- 
vati/nn  au  sudtTAftique  (Paris,  lMi»9),  esticcially  p.  257- 
'iOH;  Iturton,  Lakf  Unjiont  of  Crtitml  AfrUii  [M^dl), 
voL  i;  iioa,  iUmtkizitm  out  Nordott-A/iiku  (ISoSJ,  i, 
162  h|h  176  tq.;  Reade,  Sattagt  Afika*  ch.  xxxvi; 
Pruner  Bey,  Memoir  on  the  Xrfft  o ;  ll'irofrnV  i"  H'f 
A f rial,  vol.  i  and  ii :  the  iJev.  Iknry  J.  Cdx.  D.D.,  in 
the  Mith.  Qu.  H'f.  Jan.  \^l't,  art.  v:  and  in  the  same 
Keriew,  April,  1874,  art.  iv;  machcovifs  Magaumt, 
May,  1866,  art.  Hi.  See  also  the  recent  pabttcationa  on 
Africa  hy  the-  <(Miniic«l  tr.ivclUrs  Bart b, Liviagalonc, 
Spcke,  Cliapnmn,  and  .Schweinfurth. 

Nagroae  or  Nigrone,  I'iktro,  calle<l  //  (jiovaHt 
£iiyor»  tha  yaong  Oypay a  {Hunter  of  the  Neapol- 
itan Mbonl  who  deroted  himeelf  nioetly  tn  mcred  art, 

was  l)om  at  Calabria  alHiiil  l.'iti.").  I)iiniiiii<-  lie 
flrst  studied  under  (>ii>.  Aiilonin  d'Amalo,  aiierwards 
umler  Mare^i  ('alabrcM?;  and  he  cnmmeiula  him  as  an 
arr<)mpli«he<l  and  diligent  artiat.  In  &  AgneUo,  at  Ma- 
]des.  there  is  a  picture  of  The  IVr^fa  and  the  Fwftml  in 

t/ir  r/. /»./..  iril/i  Siiiiit.<  iiiiii  <i  dlniy  if  A  li'jih  ;  altM)  ill  S. 

Maria  I)<<niia  Komata  are  two  pictures  by  him,  rcpr<- 
ietiliii^  the  Aduralion  of  the  Mtiffi  and  the  Scourifitii} 
of  Chritt,  painted  in  )&4I.  He  died.  arc(ir«ling  to  Lan- 
si,  about  166S.  See  S|KNiner,  />'iVj^.  /Jitt.  of  the  /-'itie 
Aiif,  ii,  012. 

NegToponte.  Fra  Fbas(ck8co,  or  Axtoxio^  a 
IBank  of  ttw  Cepnehin  order,  who  flourished  at  Venice 

in  the  early  part  of  the  l.'itli  n  ntiiry  :  bi*  ilcvutcd  liini- 
■elf  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  art,  and  nas  a  notcii 
paint*  r.  wlMKi^e  works,  aivordin^;  to  Ku{;ler,  resendili' 
tlioee  of  JacobeUo  del  Fiore.  bee  Spooncr,  Biog.  JJitt. 
o/the  /-imArlt^^SlS. 

Nehalenuia,  a  j>a^;.iti  pmMcv*.  the  ori;;in  of 
whfi«e  name  it  is  diihcult  to  trace,  waa  worshipped  in 
ancient  Gaal  and  Gemuuiy.  An  image  of  this  female 
deity  was  first  discHivered  in  HMG  in  Zealand,  nmon^ 
soiiif  ruins  which  liad  loii;^  U'en  (\>vered  by  the  sea, 
St  \  1  rnl  inia:;<^  )i,i\  r  t-incc  l»een  ilisooverid  in  France, 
Ciermany,  and  Italy.  Youth  ecenia  to  have  been  one 
«f  her  attributea.  She  b  aomettmca  repreacnted  aitiing 

and  w>metimes  »!andin^'.  Montfaucon,  in  his  Antifui- 
Htf,  (fives  M-veii  pictiin  of  tlii-*  tiodtle^-v.  .She  is  repre- 
■ented  carryinj^  a  ba-'k(  t  >,!  imit.  «  itb  a  do^  at  her  side. 
The  resemblance  of  her  name  w  ilh  the  Cireek  via  etXi}- 
•71  (new  moon)  may  trace  a  connection  to  tlie  godde«s 
Diana;  others  think  her  an  ocean  deity.  See  IJesrhe- 
rclle,  /.ti  Mythuitif;ir  lllustree,  p.  7H;  (irimm,  Dtuluhr 
Alglhologie,  a.  v. ;  31allet,  Soiihrm  A  t^iqniliet. 

Neheramite  (Neb.  S,ch<himi\  "rbnj,  with  the 
art.;  .Sept.  A/Aofiirijc  v.  r.  'EXa/<irr{c<  N»«  Vh;ji>j;c,  Ai- 
Xo/ii),  an  appellation  »f  a  man  named  Sheniaiah,  a  false 
prophet,  who  went  with  the  captives  to  Uabylon  (Jer. 
xxix,  24, 81,  SS).  The  name  is  no  doobt  fiinBcd  ftom 


that  cither  of  Shemaiah's  native  place  or  the  progenitor 
of  Ilia  funily ;  which  of  the  two  U  uncertain.  See 
SlIBXaiAB.  No  place  called  Sthtlam  is  mentioned  in 
the  ffible,  or  known  to  hare  existed  in  Palestine,  nor 
ilocs  it  occur  in  an\  ibc  ;,'i'iu  :ili>),'ical  li>t.s  of  fainiliea. 
It  ruM'mblcs  the  name  which  the  .S<'pl.  has  attached  to 
Aliijah  the  pn>phet,  namely,  the  Enlamite — o  EvXo^i ; 
but  by  what  authority  they  aubslitute  that  name  for 
*'thc  Shilonite"  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  doubtfuL  The 
I  wonl  "Nebelamite"  als4>  probably  contains  a  play  on 
the  "  dreams"  (chalam)  and  "dreamen,"  whom  Jeremiah 
is  never  wearied  of  dcnoondng  (aee  ch.  sxiii,  xxvii, 
xxix).  FUrst,  however,  thinks  (/M.  I.er.  s.  v.)  that 
there  is  an  alluMon  to  the  failure  of  an  inheritance 
<  'H:),  as  threatened.  The  Targam  gives  the  name  aa 
ChtUim,  C^n.  A  I'lace  of  ibi-<  name  [f^e  Hki..\m]  lay 
somewhere  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates. — 
Smith. 

Nehemi'ah  (Hcb.  Xeckmifak%  nj^r;.  comforted 
by  Jehoraht  Sept.  Suftias  v.r.NM^a;'juscphus,  Nf 
tfiiac.  Ant.  xi,  6,  6).  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  Bccoiid  nanidl  of  the  "chiMrcn  of  the  prov- 
ince." who  hati  U  r  ii  carried  away  by  Nibuchathoezaar, 
and  lived  to  return  with  Zerublmbel  to  JodM  (Ena  iif 
2i  Mch.  vii,  7X  B.C.  686.  He  waa  not  tha  aaasa  aa 
No.  8  (see  t^'arptor,  /ntrod.  i,  S41  sq.). 

2.  Son  (if  Azbnk.  of  tlie  tribe  of  .Fiiiiali :  riib  r  in  half 
the  town  of  Itctbziir,  in  the  mountains  of  Judab,  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  rdndldiag  tlM  wall  of  Jeroiaiaii 
(Neh.iii,16>  11.C.44& 

3.  The  aan  af  HaehalUh  (Neb.  i,  1)  and  brother  of 

Hnnniii  iNell*Ti^7).  He  wa'*  apj  anntly  i  f  ihc  trilie 
of  .liidali,  since  his  fathers  wtre  buried  at  .J(  ru?aU-ni, 
and  Haiiani  his  kinsman  seems  to  have  l»een  of  that 
tribe  (Neb.  i,  2;  ii, &{  vii,  2).  hOinc  tliink  he  waa  of 
priestly  descent,  because  his  name  n|  pears  at  the  head 
of  a  list  of  priests  in  Nidi,  x,  1  H ;  but  it  is  idi\  iijus.  fi  nin 
Neh.  ix,  o^i,  that  he  siainls  there  as  a  prince,  anti  not  as 

I a  pri<  -t— that  he  heads  the  list  Ixcause  he  was  head  of 
the  nation.   The  Vulgate,  in  2  Mace,  i,  21,  calls  him 
**$art  ;  do9  Nehemiaa"  (comp.  Ramhach,  /W/I  m  AVA.  p, 
1 I  J;  Caqizov.  fittroi!.  i,  XW);  but  this  is  a  false  version 
of  the  iireek,  which  haa  ittXtvat  roif  iipu^  Nd^iaf, 
^  and  not  a  hptif,  which  the  Latin  would  require.  Tha 
.Syriac  agree*  with  tha  Greek.  The  expression  ia  ver. 
IX,  that  Ndieraiah  '*oflhred  aaeriAce,"  implies  no  more 
I  than  that  he  provided  the  sacrilices.   Other*,  witli  H'lne 
probability,  infer,  from  his  station  at  the  I'lTsian  court 
and  the  high  commission  he  reccivul.  that  be  was.  like 
'  Zcnibbabcl,  of  the  triiie  of  Judab  and  of  the  house  of 
David  (Carpzov,  /ntrodnrlio,  etc.,  i,  1SH9).   Bfalalas  of 
AntiiKh  {(  hniiiinji.  vi,  \CM)  f-iiifularly  combines  iKc 
two  views,  and  calls  him  '•NilKiniah  the  |iric-'l,  i  f  tlie 
I  seed  of  Dav  id." 

[    While  Nehemiab  was  cupbearer  in  the  royal  palace 

I  at  Shushan,  in  the  twentieth  I'car  of  Artaxerxes  lum- 

piniaiins      \.\.  or  ILC  H7.  Ic  arninu'  I  he  innnnifiil  ami 
desitlato  coiulition  of  the  retunied  colony  in  JutUea 
I  (Neh.  i,  S  aq.;  comp.  KIcinert,  in  the  Ditrft.  Br&rJ^  i, 
I  213  Sf|.),  he  obtained  [►ermission  of  the  kin^  (o  make  a 
I  juumey  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  tu  act  as  lieutenant  or 
governor  (H eh.  RnB,  Neli.  r,  14.  On  the  title  of  honor 
given  to  N'ehemiah  [Neh.  viii,  9;  x,  I Tir-hatha', 
xrd")ri,  ace  Uesen.  Tkestnr,  a.  v. ;  llenfey,  Monatmam. 
a.  19«,'identi6ee  it  with  the  Zend  rArtfmf^  "oommand- 

er."'  I'lit  in  N'eh.  vii,  Co,  70,  this  title  denotes  not  \c- 
heiniali,  but  /erubbabel,  as  is  evident  from  Kzra  ii. 
70 1.  Ik  ing  furnished  with  this  high  com misrion,  which 
included  letters  to  the  aatrapa  aiid  anbordinatrs,  and 
enjoying  the  pmtertinn  of  a  Tnilitarr  escort  (Ii,  9\  Ne- 
heniiali  r<  a<  lM  il  Ji  riisali  ni  in  the  yrar  !!.<'.  I  U'.  and 
remained  there  till  lit. 4^,  being  actively  engaged  for 
twelve  years  in  prOMBOtiflg  tha  public  good  (r,  M). 
"It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  to 
the  futura  political  and  eedcaiaatical  prosperity  of  the 
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iswUh  nation  of  ihl*  great  achicvcmont  of  their  patri- 
otic giivcTiior.  How  low  the  community  dl  iIk-  l'al< s- 
tine  Jews  had  l«U«n  U  •pparent  from  the  fact  that  frum  j 
tttt  6tb  jmr  of  DBriut  to  the  7th  of  ATtcxencea  then  is 
no  history  oftlicm  wlintcvcr;  anil  tfiat  even  aft<>r  K/.ra's  ' 
Commi.i8ion,  anil  ihc  am|iic  granut  made  l)y  ArtaxerxcB 
in  hia  7th  year,  and  tlie  considerable  re-i-nforccmcnl», 
both  in  wealth  and  uumbeni  which  Ezra's  government 
braaffbt  to  them,  they  were  in  a  state  of  abject  'alBie> 

timi  Mill!  reprnarir  in  the  *20th  of  Artaxerxes :  tlu-ir 
Clunury  pillagetl,  their  citizcua  ki<inap|K-(i  ami  tna<i<' 
slaves  of  hy  their  heathen  neighbors  robbery  and  mur- 
der rife  in  thctr  very  capital,  Jerusakm  almost  desert- 
ed, and  the  Temple  again  fallini?  into  dceay.  The  one 
stop  ^v]li^^l  could  ron-'iMtatc  the  natidn.  preserve  the 
31u!>ai(:  iiii^tilutioiia,  and  lay  the  foundation  i>f  luiunj  in- 
dependence, was  the  restoration  of  tlic  cii\-  wall*.  Je- 
nMHlem  being  oiice  «gain  aecure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
ntniMlinf?  mathen,  dvO  goremnient  wonld  become 
poariUe,  ilie  .spirit  of  the  people  and  tlif  ir  att.n-liniriit 
to  the  ancient  rapital  of  the  inunarehy  \v<iuid  revive, 
the  prieal.H  nnd  Levites  woui<l  be  encouraged  to  come 
into  residence,  the  titbea  andfirat^fiiita  and  other  stores 
would  be  safe,  and  Jndah,  if  not  aetnaUy  indeiiondent, 
wiciM  preMTve  the  essentials  of  national  and  religious 
life.  To  thia  great  ol>ji>ct,  therefore,  Ncheniiali  directed 
bis  whole  cneijgies  without  an  hour  s  unnecc^ry  delay. 
By  word  and  example  be  induced  the  whole  population, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Tdtolte  nobles,  to  com- 
mence building  with  the  utmost  vigor,  even  the  luke- 
warnt  lii^h-prie.tt  Kliaiihib  iierforroiiig  his  \yait.  la  a 
wonderfully  short  time  the  walU  seemed  to  emerge  from 
the  beapa  of  burned  nibbish,  and  to  endide  the  city  as 
in  the  days  of  old.  The  gateways  also  were  tebuUt, 
and  ready  t'<>r  the  dour^  t,>  Ki  )iung  upon  then.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  li<>w  >vi^-ly  Nehcmiah  had  acted 
in  bMtening  on  the  work.  On  his  very  fint  anival,  an 
goremor,  Siiiballat  and  Yobiah  hnd  i^'iven  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  mortiAeatian  at  hi>  a|.|>  >iiitment,  and  be- 
fore thi>  w.irk  \va-«  commenciil  linl  srornfully  a^ked 
whether  lie  intended  to  rebel  again&t  the  kirn;  of  Persia. 
hat  when  the  restoration  was  seen  to  bo  rapidly  pro* 
greasing,  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  They  not 
only  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  coatcni{it  upon 
all  engaged  in  the  work,  tint  nctiiully  madoa  great  con- 
spiracy to  fall  ii|">ii  tlic  l)ailders  with  an  armed  force 
and  put  a  Moji  t  i  the  undertaking.  The  project  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  prudence  of  Nebeniab, 
who  armed  all  the  people  after  their  famtifea,  and 

shiiwed  Mdi-li  a  stroni;  tV"!!!  l)i:it  their  enemies  dared 
nut  attack  them.  Thi:i  nrim  >t  anirude  wa-s  continued 
from  tbatday  forwar>l.  V:iri  stratagems  were  then 
VQiofled  10  to  get  Kehemiah  awav  from  Jerusalem,  and 
if  possible  to  take  his  life"  (Smith).  But  In  the  fare 
of  the-.c  dilHL-ullies  he  rebuilt,  or  repaired,  the  i:ity  n\,i11. 
not  without  seriou:*  oppt>!«iiion  from  parties  of  .Samari- 
tans, lini>liing  the  work  in  lifty-two  days  (_Neh.  vi,  1.')) : 
nfwnaed  abuses,  redressed  grievances  (ch.  v),  introduced 
law  and  order  (ch.  vii  ),  and  revived  the  worship  of  God 
(i  h.  viii  A  strange  fable  in  told  of  hi*  discovering 

again  the  holy  lire  (2  Mace,  i,  IK  The  account  in 

2  Mace,  ii,  18  of  the  compilation  by  Nehemiah  of  the 
Old-Testament  writings  is  tlisbelieved  by  Kichhorn  ' 
{AiMikr,  p.  'ioo  iiq.).  an«l  is  rightl)-  estimated  by  Ilcng- 
stenberg  (Auth.  •!.  I>.r,,  p.  241  t>\X  .See  Ksmkas, 
Books  ok.  It  nhouid  lx>  added  that  Ihc  son  of  Sirach, ' 
in  celebrating  Kehemiah's  go(Hl  deeds,  mcniions  only 
that  he  "  raised  up  for  us  the  walls  that  were  fallen,  anid 
aet  up  the  gates  and  bars,  and  raised  up  our  mins  again" 
(Eoelnik  xlix,  Ki).  In  his  iiii[»i<rtant  ]'uhli<-  |<rMeecil- 
ingi,  which  appear  all  to  have  happened  in  the  first 
year  of  his  government,  Nehemiah  enjoyed  the  as8i8t> 
ance  of  Ezra  (q.  v.),  who  is  named  on  several  occasions 
as  taking  a  pn»mincnt  |>art  in  conducting  affairs  (Neb. 
viii,  1,  i;i;  xii,  'M't).  K/ra  had  [;one  n[i  lo  Jerusalem  ■ 
thirteen  years  before,  and  lived  to  be  2«ehentiah's  fel- 
low^laborer.   These  cootemponriea  an  equally  cail> 


ncnt  among  the  benefactors  of  the  Jewish  pi-oj.le— alike 
patriotic  and  zealous,  though  not  uniform  in  eljarai  t<r, 
or  the  same  in  operation,  in  the  character  of  Ens  ws 
find  no  indkatkm  of  the  aeifreoMpiaieeney  which  fsnas 
a  marked  feature  in  that  of  Nehemiah.  The  fonm  r,  in 
accordance  with  his  priestly  calling,  labored  chictly  in 
promoting  the  intercita  of  religion,  but  the  latter  luul 
most  to  do  with  the  general  albiis  of  go%-afnmeat;  the 
one  wae  in  chaise  of  the  Temple,  the  other  of  the  stale; 
Nehemiah  refuMd  to  receive  hi"  lawful  .lUnwancc  as 
governor  from  the  people,  in  consideration  of  their  pi'jv- 
erty,  during  the  wliole  twelve  year.-*  that  he  wa--  in  of- 
lice^  but  kept  at  bis  own  chaige  a  ubk  for  IsO  Jew%  at 
which  any  who  retained  from  captivity  were  wdoooei 
Nehemiah  returned  tn  IVr-'ia  W.V.  \'M,  bnt  soon  heard 
of  new  abus«'M  cn'epin:;  in  among  the  Jews,  and  he  de- 
termined to  visit  Jiidam  again.  The  time  of  this  sec- 
ond Journey  is  indefinitely  stated  as  "after  some  dsjfs" 
(xiii,  0, 7),  which  many  have  understood  as  meaniqf  a 
>iii;;le  vear;  but  ihi^  i>  in-t  loii;:  enough  to  account  fiW 
.such  al)us«'.s  as  would  require  Nehemiah'*  pn-wne*. 
I'rideaux  {('oimfrtion,\,  b'lQ  sq. ;  comp.  Jahii,  .1 /e/.d'i/. 
11,  i,  272  sq.;  Eideitw»gf  it,  288  sq.)  baa  shown  suffi- 
cient reason  for  referring  it  to  the  aeeond  half  of  the 
reign  of  Daritis  Nothus,  mv  BC 410.  (Bnt  HiuTmlel^ 
Kiidrituntf  ms  A.  T.  ii,3'J4.  holds  a  medium  view,  dating 
this  visit  BC  cir.  4"J4.  Si-e  further,  Iklichaclis  on  .V<- 
hrmiah  xiU;  Clericus,  ad  idem;  I'Maviui^  iAocfriso 
Temp,  xii,  25 ;  CeUarius,  DiuerUa.  p.  180;  Jomr.  of  Sat. 
l  it.  Jan.  l«t;-2,  p.  4115.)  See  Skvi;nty  WEJiKS.  After 
his  return  to  the  government  of  .luihea,  Nehemiah  en- 
forced ihc  separation  of  all  the  mixed  multitude  fn>3i 
Israel  (NelL  xiii,  1-8),  and  acoordiqgly  expelled  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  from  the  chamber  which  the  higb-piicst, 
Eliashib,  had  prepared  for  him  in  the  Temple  (xiii,  4- 
9).  Belter  arrangement.^  were  also  made  lor  the  Mip- 
|w)rtofthe  Temple  .^ervii-e  (xiii,  10  14),  and  for  the  rigid 
obsetvanoe  of  the  &ibbatli  (xiii,  1^-22).  One  of  the 
last  acta  of  his  f^overnment  was  an  eHbrt  to  pot  an  enil 
to  mixed  marriages,  which  h d  liim  to  "chase"  ai^f 
a  son  of  .Toiado,  the  high-)>riest,  b<-cauM<  he  was  sothih 
law  to  SanbalUt  the  Horonite  (xiii,  23-29).  It  is  no. 
unlikely  that  Nehemiah  iwaniped  at  bis  pcafc  till  aboet 
the  year  BC  405,  towards  the  dose  of  the  relien  of  Ds- 

riu.-*  Xotlnis.  will!  i»  ir.viitioned  in  xii.  '2..  Sec  l)\uirs. 
.\t  this  time  Neliemiah  would  be  iK-tweeii  sixty  and 
seventy  years  old,  if  we  suiqXMe'  him  (as  most  do  t  to 
have  been  only  between  twcn^  and  tliirty  when  he 
first  went  to  Jertisnlem.  That  he  fived  to  be  an  oU 

man  i-;  thus  quile  pmhable  from  tlie  s.n  red  IiislOiyi 
and  this  is  expressly  declare<l  by  .losephn.'*,  who  {AtL 
xi,  5, 0)  states  that  he  dietl  at  an  advanced  age.  Of  the 
pUce  and  year  of  his  death  nothing  is  known.  "Ot 
reviewing  the  character  of  Nehemiah,  we  seem  nnsbb 
lo  lind  a  ^illgIe  fault  (unless  it  be  a  .■ili..;h[Iy  ('li-enuuan 
egoii.Hin)  to  ctiunterbalance  his  many  ami  great  virtues, 
l-'or  pure  and  di.Mnterested  patriottsro  he  stands  unri- 
valled. The  man  whom  the  account  of  the  misery  and 
ruin  of  his  native  country,  and  the  |ierib  withwhiefa  his 
conntrymen  wea*  beset  prompted  to  leave  iii<  splendid 
residence,  and  a  post  of  wealth,  |Miwer,  and  inriucncc, 
in  the  first  court  in  the  world,  that  he  might  shore  and 
alleviate  the  sorrows  of  his  nstive  land,  must  have  been 
pre-eminently  a  patriot.  Every  net  of  his  during  his 
government  bfijieaks  one  who  \v.\  \  \v  v  lii-hni.vi  in  hi* 
nature.  All  he  did  was  noble,  generous,  hiuh-niindod, 
courageous  an<l  to  the  highest  degn>e  ufirij^ht.  Ikitio 
stem  integrity  he  united  great  humility  and  kiodiNI% 
nnd  a  princely  hospitality.  As  a  statesman  he  eom- 
hiiu  J  fori  tliiiught,  prudence,  and  i^agacity  in  coiuiscl, 
with  vigor,  promptitude,  and  decision  in  action.  lo 
dBdUng  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  he  was  wsfv, 
peiietmting,  and  bold.  In  directing  the  internal  cooa> 
omy  of  the  state,  he  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  Ae 
real  welfare  oftht  [m  npl.'.  rnid  adopte<i  the  measure*  Ix^t 
calculated  to  promote  it.  in  dealing  both  with  friend 
nod  ifai^  he  was  uttcfly  ften  finn  bvor  or  Air,  <»■ 
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spicuoiis  for  the  simplicity  with  which  he  aimed  only  at 
doiiif;  what  was  right,  without  rtwpect  of  |>pr!!on9.  Hut 
in  nothing  was  he  m<>ri'  roruarkalilo  tliiin  f>ir  liis  pit  iy. 
and  the  singleoen  of  eye  with  which  he  walked  befurc 
God.  H*  larn  to  have  imdaitaken  everything  in  de- 
peniienM  upon  Uod,  with  prayer  for  his  blcssiug  and 
guidance,  and  to  haro  sought  his  reward  only  from 
Go<r  (sn.itiii.  See  Baodall,  Jtehemiah  tk$  TMUOka 
(Lond.  1874). 

NEHBMIAH,  BOOK  OF,  the  latest  «f  all  the  hi»> 

tnrii-al  iMKiha  of  Scfiptorei  both  »<«  to  the  time  of  its 
cuni{K).'iition  and  the  scope  uf  as  narrative  in  gctaral, 
and  as  to  the  supplementary  matter  of  ch.  xii  in  par- 
ticolar,  which  reaches  down  to  the  time  of  Alexauder 
ihe  Great. 

1.  Autkorthip. — Tliis  IwH.k,  which  boar*  the  tiilr 
n^QITS  "'^a^,  SeJtemiah's  Wordt,  was  anciently  con- 
nected with  Km,  as  if  it  farmed  part  of  the  same  woric 

(Kii'lilinrii,  /-'irifi  i.'iiHf!,  ii,  G27).  This  coninH  iiun  is  in- 
dicated by  its  :ir4t  word,  ''t}'^^  "And  it  came  to  pass." 
It  ante,  doobtieaa,  flmn  the  Ihet  that  Nehemiah  is  a 
fMirt  of  I  'liitimmtion  of  Kzra  (q.  v.).  S^imc  niirii  nt  writ- 
er* caik-'l  this  lj<K»k  thi;  secon<l  Uotjk  ot  l./.ra,  an<l  re- 
garded that  learned  scribe  as  the  author  of  it  (Carpzov, 
Imtroductio,  tu^  p.  89ti).  There  can,  however,  be  no 
teasomdile  doubt  that  it  proceeded  from  Nehemiah,  for 
its  stylo  and  spirit,  rxcfpt  in  <n\v  jmniDii,  .•irr  wholly 
unlike  Exra'a.  llere  we  lind  im  (  'hal<li «-  il>K:uiiK'iit»,  aa 
in  Esra,  though  we  might  cx|>ect  .sonn  IrMin  i  h.  ii,  7,8, 
9,  and  ell.  vi,  5;  and  here  also  the  writer  discovers  a 
apecies  of  egotism  never  manifinted  bjr  Ezra  (Neh.  v, 

M-l'J;  Kirliborii,  Einliihiiif;  im  .1.  Ti't.  ii,  ni!M. 

Whil<'  the  book  aa  a  wlioir  i*  cuii^i.icnd  to  have  come 
from  N'eliemiah,  it  consists  in  part  <  fi <itnpilation>  He 
doubtless  wrote  the  greater  part  binuelf,  but  aoma  por^ 
dona  he  evidently  toolc  Amn  oilier  worin.  It  is  allowed 
by  all  tlint  he  is,  in  the  strictest  sense^the  author  of  the 
narrative  from  ch.  i  to  ch.  vii,  h  (HHvemick,  Kinlritunrj, 
ii,  304).  The  account  in  eh.  vii,  G-73  is  avowcilly  cotn- 

«(d,  for  Im  says  in  ver.  fi^  "  i  found  a  register,"  etc. 
b  legister  we  6nd  also  in  Esra  ii,  1-70,  hence  it 
might  lie  thought  that  our  atitlmr  l>orrowetl  this  part 
from  Kzra;  but  it  is  mure  likely  that  they  both  copied 
from  pubUe  doenmcnts^  aueh  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Chron- 
icles" (S'^r'n  •'"^21),  menti.uiP<l  in  N'ch.  xii,  23.  Had 
Nehemiah  taken  his  list  from  K/.ra,  we  might  expect 
agreement,  if  not  identity,  in  the  contents;  but  the  two 
fBoords  vary  much  in  details^  and  are  only  reconciled 
with  difllnilty.  *'Tlie  second  part  (ch.  viii,  ix,  x)  is 
said  to  Ik-  inarketl  by  a  strong  IjevUiealoT  j^ri,  srl;/  liia«, 
different  from  the  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  b<M>k,  whose 
interesta  all  tend  in  the  direction  of  nViV  wciety;  also 
by  different  woida  and  phnaeiv  and  by  the  use  of  the 
third  person,  instead  of  the  first,  when  speaking  of  Ne- 
heniirili.  Ilcm  r  critit  s  differ  in  their  opinions. some  as- 
cribing ihc»e  chapters  to  Ezra,  some  making  them  the 
coni|Ni<«ition  of  an  unknown  author  in  a  later  agew  The 
third  portion  (ch.  in,  xli,  xtii)  b  again  pranennoad  to 
be  the  wnric  of  Nehemiah,  though  with  certain  ad- 
ditions, which  (in  the  e^timntiun  i  f  these  critirs)  are 
seen  to  he  excrescences,  or  which  betray  a  4liffercnt 
antbonbip,  chiefly  on  account  of  chronological  facts 

which  an  ineooncilaUe  with  the  aappoaition  that  Ne>  1 22)  baa  ooeaiioned  much  perplenity. 
hemUh  wrote  then.  '  *■ —  *- —  ' — *-  "* ' 

"The  mo<t  of  the  snp[K)sod  dUficuUics  vanish,  or  rath- 
er gire  place  to  a  conviction  of  the  unity  of  the  book, 
aa  aoon  aa  we  take  the  proper  position  for  looking  at  the 
avanta  nactalw^  aa  thqr  windd  appear  to  Nehcnkb,  tha 
narrator  of  his  own  fteUngi  and  tranaaelionik  Sneh  a 
person  <loes  not  write  exactly  in  the  ocder  of  tine;  nor 
do  events  seem  in  tbe  same  proportion  to  each  other  in 
hla  ^es  and  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  readers.  This 
b  notorious  to  every  reader  of  memotn  and  biagiaphiaa^ 
partienlarly  autobiographies.  If  at  times  there  be 
something  peculiar  in  the  arrangemeiKH  of  this  book 
of  Nehemiah,  as  we  have  indicated  that  there  is  also  in 


Ena,  this  ought  to  Iw  admitted  as  a  consequence  of  the 
writer's  own  state  of  mind  or  circuln^talK■es.  Certainly 
tho«*  who  have  wriitcn  Inter  than  tbe  date  of  these 
books  of  Ezra  atul  Nehemiah,  and  have  endeavored  to 
arranga  their  detaib  In  a  different  order  to  suit  thdr 
own  purposM,  have  effected  little  as  to  the  point  of  con- 
arcutiveness.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  tulerablv 
respectable  compiler  of  the  thirtl  Book  of  Eadia%whlcil 
is  preserved  in  the  Apocrypha. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  appean  from  the  eonne 
of  the  life  of  Nehemiah  (see  Ix  luw)  (o  be  a  ronliinious 
record,  written  in  a  lively,  liisiinei,  and  energetic  man- 
ner, such  as  is  admitted  by  everj'  one  to  be  very  suit- 
able to  tbe  circumstances  in  which  it  w  said  to  hava 
been  composed.  This  b  a  fhct  which  strikes  ns  in  lead- 
ing nil  tbe  nreonnts  —  the  building  of  the  ruins,  the 
earlier  and  the  latt  r  n'form.%  and  the  sacred  services  at 
the  feast  «)f  taliemaclea.  Of  course  such  different  ^ul^- 
jects  are  not  dcecribed  in  tbe  self-same  words  or  style; 
and  thb  diversity  iUustratee  the  working  of  Nehemiah's 

mind  ns  fbnt  of  n  man  dee (ily  iiitere>t(>il  in  tbe  nffair-i 
in  wliiob  lie  took  an  active  part.  It  is  only  a  pervirteil 
ingenuity  which  would  make  these  differences  an  evi- 
dence that  ch.  viii,  ix,  x  have  come  from  a  different 
author.  Those  who  wish  to  go  into  tlie  partiodare  of 
a  verbal  criticism  may  find  the  materials  in  KdTa  th- 
tntduction  lo  the  Old  Tetlummt.  He  showa  how  tha 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  names  of  God  is  suitaUe  to 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  are  nsad; 
how  the  bnguage  of  the  Leritca  in  pnyer  b  natnnJly 
more  akin  tn  tbe  l.mmiage  of  the  bw  of  Moses  and  of 
the  r.salins  than  to  that  uf  plain  history;  how  the  ex- 
pression, *the  nobles  and  the  rulers,'  which  is  frequent 
elsewhere,  b  wanting  in  thb  section;  wbib  instead  of 
it  we  once  meet  with  the  Mosaic  term,  'chief  of  the 

fathers,' or  rather,  'heads  of  the  fatbiTN"  uses'  (eb. 
viii,  13;;  though  he  might  Itave  mentioned  that  still  a 
dilferent  anpwsslon  b  found  in  thb  disputed  section, 
and  in  a  passaga  which  b  oonfesaedly  genuine  (ch.  x, 
29,  and  iii,  5) ;  and  that  Etra  b  not  named  among  those 

who  signed  the  covei  finl,  !  (  rniise  be  .'i<  led  tbe  )inrt  uf 
'  mediator'  in  the  transaction,  as  Moses  bad  done  iH  lore. 
Thb  mt-aminent  position  assigned  to  I'./ra  necessarily 
threw  even  Nehemiah  aomewhat  into  the  background, 
and  led  him  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  Cli'nl  penon  in- 
stead of  in  the  /!>.</,  ns  in  tbe  rest  i.l'bis  book.  Indeed 
this  was  tbe  more  natural  and  more  distinct,  l>e<-ausc 
the  first  person  plural,  'we,'  'our,*  b  usetl  tbroufrbout 
the  aomoni  of  the  sealing  (ch.  ix,  x),  which  sufficiently 
marks  the  writer  as  an  eye-witness  and  party  in  the 
tran.saeiii»n,  yet  one  who  wisbeil  not  to  afifwar  singled 
out  from  bis  countrj-men,  except  wliere  tbb  was  un- 
avoidable on  acc«jinit  of  his  official  cafwcity.  When  he 
does  ao  mention  himself  it  u  with  the  addition,  'the 
Tirshatha,*  a  peculiar  word,  of  uncertain  origin  and 
meaning,  itunigb  unmistakably  an  attribiiti\e  title  of 
the  governor.  Perhaps  he  may  have  useil  this  title 
rather  than  another,  in  these  descriptions  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  because  of  the  tttb  being  given  to  Zeml^ 
hnbel,  the  governor  whom  God  bad  to  greatly  honored 
in  the  restoration  of  the  ehuvdi,  while  it  ooeoianowbera 
else"  (^Fairbaim). 

The  mention  of  Jaddua  as  a  high- priest  (eh.  xii,  11, 

__,  !  1  w-w-  This  Jaddua  ap- 

I  pears  to  have  been  in  office  In  ILC.  833,  when  Alex- 

amier  the  (Ire.-it  eame  to  .It  nisalent  (.Joseph.  .1  iit.  xi.  ; 
how  then  couhl  be  L>e  nameil  by  Nehemiah  V  Some 
(e.g>Tltringa,  Kaml>ach)  supi>08c  the  10th  and  llth 
Tereca  to  be  •  later  addition,  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  reasonable  aolntion;  others  (HKvprniek,  Keil)  en- 
dra\  ur  to  show  that  Nehemiah  wmte  it,  supposing  that 
be  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  so  as  pos«iibly  to  sec  tbe  year 
B.C.  370;  and  that  Jaddua  had  at  that  time  entered 
on  his  office,  so  that  be  filled  it  for  about  forty  years, 
te.  till  RC.  832  (see  especially  HKvemick's  KmCHmtj, 
ii,  3'J0-:VJ1  (.  Hut  this  David^t  n  rightly  tbinkM  im- 
probable (sec  Home's  Jntrod.  ii,  694 j.    Some  tinally 
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leaort  to  ibe  belief  that  Jaddiia  u  only  mentkned  here 
m  btring:  bcMi  bom,  bat  not  M  yet  an  IneombMit  of 

blgli-prii->t!irit>i!.  It  is  diffinilt  in  that  caso  to  sec  why 
be  is  naiiiLil  at  all,  tliL'  writer  could  not  have  foresi-cn 
that  he  would  ever  fill  the  oflico.  Sco  .Iaiuta.  A 
aimilar  addition  by  a  Mill  later  hand,  probably  wmdc 
membn  of  the  so-called  "tireat  Sanhedrim,"  perbapa 
Sim. in  the  .Tti>t.  iisi  president.  Iia<«  evidently  been  inado 
in  liie  lilt  1)1  the  I)avidie  line  (I  Chnni.  iii,  23  24), 
which  c()me»  down  to  the  'M  century  B.C.  Sec  (Jkxk- 
AUtax  or  OUR  Lord.  Thin  leada  to  a  iMrcsumptioii  uf 
an  ooeaainnd  interpolation  of  theae  few  eenealogical 

iteniA.  whirh  ii)  tlie  case  of  the  notice  of  the  death 
of  Mowe-^  ill  Di'ut.  x\xiv,;>  l.'i  do  not  affect  the  general 
auih.ir-liip  .il'  the  book.    Sec  KzHA,  UouK  OK. 

2.  As  to  the  date  of  the  book,  it  ia  not  likely  that  it 
came  from  NehemiaVa  hand  till  near  the  ckoe  of  hu 
life.  Ci  rt-iiidy  it  could  imt  have  l)e<»n  all  written  helnre 
the  expulsion  of  the  priest  recorded  in  cb.  xiii,  23  'i'.t, 
which  took  place  about  the  year  Ii.C.4IS. 

8.  The  eammcal  character  of  Neliemiah'a  work  ia  ea> 
tabliahed  by  very  ancient  testimony.  It  should  be 
noticed,  however,  that  thii*  Ixtok  is  not  cxpre5.«ly  name<l 
by  Meltio  of  Sardis  ( .\.I).  170)  in  hla  account  of  the  sa- 
cnd  writing*:  Unt  thi'«  creates  n<»  difficulty,  since  he 
does  mention  luera,  of  which  Nchemiah  was  then  con- 
sidered but  a  part  (Eichhom,  Jiinleiftniff,  ii,  627).  Thus 
the  Ifcwk  of  Nehemiah  has  always  hn  1  an  undisputed 
place  in  the  Canon,  bcinj?  included  liy  the  Hebrews 
under  the  general  head  of  the  Dook  of  Ezra,  and  as 
Jorome  tells  us  in  the  Pn^oa.  GaL  by  the  Greeks  and 
l4itlnB  nnder  the  name  of  ne  aeeond  Book  of  Ezra. 
8oe  I%i>i:  KtiisT  Book  ok.  "There  ia  no  quotation 
flwn  it  in  the  N.T..  and  it  ha.1  been  comparatively  neg- 
lected by  both  the  l  ireek  and  I^tin  fathers,  perhapd  on 
account  of  it!«  simple  character,  and  the  abaenoe  of  auy- 
tbin|r  »<ii[ioniatural,  prophetical,  or  mystical  in  its  con- 
tent,*. Sl,,leroine  [nd  I'ltulimim)  iloes  iiiilcrd  siii;:;cst 
that  the  occount  of  the  buildinf;  of  the  walls,  ami  the 
retuni  of  the  people,  the  deacripil m  .  f  the  priei't.'i,  1.*- 
Titea,  Israelite^  and  proaelytes,  and  the  division  of  the 
labor  among  the  dtfltnent  fkmilica,  have  •  hidden 
inp ;  ami  al.so  hints  that  Nehemiah's  name,  which  he  in- 
terprets cfifiMolalor  a  Domino,  points*  to  a  myitlical  sentse. 
But  the  book  doea  not  easily  lend  itself  t4)  such  applica- 
tion^  which  are  so  maniiiMlIy  fofoed  and  strained  that 
•ven  AuRiuitinc  says  of  the  whole  Book  of  Eira  that  it 
is  simply  historical  rather  than  proiihctical  {l>r  Ciril. 
Diri,  xviii.  3(i).  Those  ho\vc\cr  who  wish  to  see  St. 
JcDiroe's  bint  elalx)rately  carried  out  may  refer  to  the 
Yen.  Bede'a  AUtgorica  KTpo$ilu}  in  Libnim  AVAemue, 
qui  €t  Etm  Seamdug,  as  well  as  to  the  preface  to  his 
exposition  of  Kzra;  riii<I,  in  amiiln'r  senM',  to  |{)>.  I'il- 
kinf;toirM  E.\|)osition  upon  Nehemiah,  and  John  Fox's 
Preface  (Fiirk.  Soc).  It  may  be  added  that  Bcdo  de- 
acribea  both  £int  and  Nehemiah  as  prophet*,  which  is 
the  head  nnder  which  Joecphus  includes  them  in  his 
de-rripti  in  uf  the  s.i.Ted  books  {C.  Ap.  i,  8)"  (.Smith). 

4.  I'he  iDiitails  of  the  book  have  been  specided  above 
in  the  biography  of  the  author.  The  work  can  scarcely 
bo  called  a  history  of  Nehemiah  and  his  times;  it  is 
father  a  collection  of  notit-es  of  some  important  transac- 
tions that  hapiu  iicd  during  the  tirsl  year  of  his  uovern- 
menf,  with  a  few  iscraps  from  his  liter  history.  The 
contents  appear  to  be  arranged  in  chronolagifld  order, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  ch.  xii,  27-13.  whore  the 
account  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  seems  to  Ih-  out  of 
ita  proper  jil.icc:  we  nii:.'ht  i  \].cct  it  rather  after  ch.  vii, 
1-4,  where  the  completion  of  the  wall  ia  mentitmed. 

''Tha  whole  narrative  gives  OS  a  grapble  and  Inter- 

CatlngaiCeonnt  of  the  state  of  Jenmlem  and  the  refnnied 
captives  in  the  writer's  time*,  and.  incidentally,  of  the 
nature  of  the  rer-ian  f^overnnieiit  and  the  condition  of 
it.<4  remote  proviact«.  The  documcnta  appended  to  it 
also  ^'ivc  some  further  information  aa  to  the  times  of 
Z«rubbabei  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  continuation 
«f  thn  0Bnaak>gical  rcgiscers  and  the  succession  of  the 


higb-prieatbood  to  the  doea  of  the  Persian  cmpiic  «• 
the  other.  Tht  view  given  of  the  rise  of  two  factioos 

among  the  Jews — the  one  the  ftrict  religious  party.  S'l- 
hering  with  uncompruniising  faithfuhu-ss  to  the  Mosaic 
insititiitions,  hearUM  by  Nehemiah;  the  other.thc  gen- 
tiliziiig  party,  ever  imiuting  heathen  costomst  and  mak- 
ing heathen  eonnectiona,  beaded,  or  at  leaat  encouraged 
by  the  high-priest  KHashil)  and  his  family — *ets  lirfure 
us  the  germ  of  much  that  we  nu-el  with  in  a  more  dc- 
vclopc«l  state  in  later  Jcwiiib  history  from  the  com. 
menoemeut  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  till  the  final 
atniction  of  Jerusalem.  Agdn,  in  tbia  bfartorr  aa  wdl 

as  in  the  Book  of  l"zra,  we  -soe  the  bitter  enmity  l>etwea 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  actjuiring  strength  and  defini- 
tive form  on  both  religious  ami  political  grounds.  It 
would  seem  from  iv,  1,  :^  8  (A.  V.),  and  vi,  2, 6^  etc,  that 
the  depression  of  Jerusalem  was  a  Used  pert  of  tbt 
policy  of  Sanhallat,  aii-l  that  he  liad  the  desii,^i  of  nis> 
ing  .Samaria  as  the  head  of  Palestine,  upon  the  ruin  of 
•Jerusalem,  a  design  w  hich  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  Samaritana  in  later  timea.  The  book 
abo  tbri>wa  much  Hght  upon  the  domeatie  institatisia 
of  the  Jews.  We  learn  incident.illy  the  prevalence  sf 
usury,  and  of  slavery  as  its  conseiptence,  the  frequent 
and  burdensome  oppressions  of  the  governors  (v,  15),  the 
judicial  use  of  corporal  puuiahmeut  (xiii,  Ih^,  the  coo- 
timiance  of  false  prophets  aa  an  engine  of  {wdicy,  as  la 
the  days  of  the  Uintrs  of  .luilah  fvi.  7, 12,  H").  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Mosaic  provisiiiri  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  priests  an«l  Levites  and  the  due  performance  of  the 
Temple  sen-ice  (xiii,  10-d),  the  much  freer  promulgatiaa 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  public  nuiding  of  them 
(viii,  1  :  xiii,  1),  and  the  nmre  general  aci|iinic.N 

ancc  with  them  arising  fn>m  their  collection  into  etic 
volume,  ond  the  mnltiplicatiim  of  copies  of  them  by  the 
care  of  Ezra  the  scribe  and  Nehemiah  himaelf  (2  Uaec 
ii,  13),  as  well  as  from  the  stimulus  given  to  the  art  nf 
reading  nmon:;  tin-  .Jewish  people  during  their  rcsiilrncp 
in  Babylon  [  see  Hilkiaii  ] ;  the  mixed  form  of  fwilitical 
government  still  sun-iving  the  ruin  of  their  indepen- 
dence (r,  7, 13 :  x),  the  reviving  trade  with  Tyra  (xiii» 
16),  the  agrienltural  pnnmils  and  wealth  of  the  Jew* 
(v.  11;  xiii,  l  "  the  tendency  to  take  heathen  wires 
indicating,  po^i lily,  a  disprojiortion  in  the  numlier  uf 
Jewish  males  and  females  among  the  returned  captires 
(x,80;  xiii.  'A.  23).  the  danger  the  Jewish  UugW|ge«ia 
in  of  being  eomiiitwl  (xiii.  24),  with  other  details  wInA 
only  (he  narr.uivc  of  an  eyc-wiineiw  wouM  liivr  pr*"- 
wrved  to  us.  .Some  of  these  details  give  us  iucidenially 
information  of  groat  historical  importau<  e. 

"  {a.)  The  account  of  the  building  and  dedioation  of 
the  wall  (ii).  xii)  contains  ttw  moat  valuaUe  nsHaull 
for  sctiiiiiu'  the  tnpou'raiihy  of  JenualeBi  to be IbMid ia 
.Scripture.    See  Jkhi  hai-km. 

"(&.)  The  list  of  returned  captives  who  came  under 
different  leaders  from  the  time  uf  Zerubbabel  to  that  of 
Nehemiah  (amounting  in  all  to  only  42.360  adult  males, 
and  7;i;t7  servants  I.  which  is  f;ivc)i  in  ch.  vii.  con\ey*« 
faithful  picture  of  the  (Militical  weakness*  of  the  .Jewish 
nation  as  compared  with  the  times  when  Judah  al«>ne 
numbered  470,000  fighting  men  (1  Chron.xxi,5).  U 
justifies  the  description  of  the  Palestine  Jews  aa  'the 
reniiuml  that  are  left  of  the  captivity'  iXdi.  i.  :i '.  and 
as  '  these  feeble  Jews'  (iv,  2),  aitd  explains  the  great 
difficulty  felt  by  Nehemiah  in  peopling  Jamdem  iimlf 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  preserve  it 
frf>m  assatdt  (vii,  .S.  4 ;  xi.  1. 2).  It  is  an  important  aid, 
too.  ill  uDiicr-it.'iiidinL;  the  .sul>s<M|UPnt  history,  and  in  fl[>- 
preciating  the  ]>atriotiam  and.  valor  by  which  i]»ey  at- 
taimd-lbeir  independanee  nnder  the  liaccabeei. 

''(r.)  Tbaliaa  of  leaders,  priests,  L«viies.  aixl  of  thoM 
who  idgned  the  covenant,  reveal  incidentally  rtuchcf 
the  nation.ll  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social  habits  of  the 
captives,  derived  from  older  timeSk  Thus  the  fact  thst 
tweft9  leaders  are  named  in  Neb.  vU,?  indicates  the 
feelini:  <if  the  captives  that  they  represented  the  t* 
tribes,  a  feeling  further  evidenced  in  the  cxpr 
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*|1m  men  of  the  people  of  Inticl.'  Tlie  enumeration  of 
tmntjr-one  »tu\  iwcnty-two,  or,  if  Ztdkijati  »tauil»  for 
the  head  of  the  huuM;  of  /ailok,  twcitty-threc  chief 
pricata  iu  s»  1-8, xii.  l-7,of  whom  nine  bear  the  namca 
of  thaw  who  wen  heads  of  oonraea  in  Otvki^  time 
(1  Chnm.  xxiv)  (see  .Imoi ahih].  ^Iiow.h  Iiow,  even  in 
their  vrasletl  ami  n-<liuvil  numbers,  they  slnigj^Ied  to 
I  aiicieni  inHttiulioii*,  and  al»o  luppiies  the 
1  of  the  menUoa  of  these  patticuhur  twcnty-two  or 
twcnty-thrae  namefl. 

**(</.)  Otln T  miM-tllaiicoiH  iiifurmatii>n  contained  in 
this  book  embraces  tin-  li»ritlitary  craft!*  jiraclieed  by 
ccrtAiii  priestly  families,  e.  g.  the  apothecarieH,  or  makers 
of  the  aacRd  ointments  and  inoenae  Qii,  8),  and  the  gold- 
amitha,  whoae  hnrinesa  it  probably  was  to  repair  the  aa- 
CTv<\  VI  U  (iii,  ><>,  and  who  may  liavc  tioon  the  ances- 
Uir?.  Ml  111  ffteak,  ol  the  rooncy-chanjjers  iu  ihc  Temple 
(John  ii.  It,  l'));  the  »itiuUioaoftbe  garden  of  the  Icings 
of  Judab  by  which  Zedekiab  escaped  (i  Kiagtxxt,*}, 
as  seen  in  iii,  15;  and  statistics,  reminding  one  oTDomea- 
(i.iv-Il<iiik, » fiiii  t  niiii;^  not  oidy  the  citiee  and  families 
ot  ilic  rL'tumc^l  captives,  but  the  number  of  their  bi>rae», 
muleis  cameK  and  aaaea  (duvB):  to  wbieb  mon  aigllt 
be  added  "  (Smith). 

6i  In  respect  to  latigHnye  amd  ilytf,  this  hoolc  is  very 
similar  tn  llw  (  "hmnii  le;*  of  Kzra.  Xcliomiah  ha*,  it  in 
true,  <|iiiic  his  own  manner,  aiid,  as  l>e  Wctic  bos  ub- 
•er\'ed,  certain  piira^  and  nuHics  of  e.xprc.'v<ion  peculiar 
lohimselC  He  has  also  some  few  words  and  forma  not 
found  daewhtN  in  Scripture;  bat  the  general  Hebrew 
style  isexacdjtlMt  of  the  books  purporting  to  be  of  tlu' 
aameage.  SoiMWORifl,a»D^F)bx'Q,'^cyml>ala,"orcuria 
Clmn.,  Ezra,  and  Neh^  but  nowhere  else.  3?9rn  oc- 
curs fre^jucntly  in  the  same  three  iKKtUs,  but  only  twice 
(in  Judg.  boi.k  s.  r^SX  <»r  Xr"i>it,  "  a  letter,"  is 
common  only  to  Neh.,  Lsili.,  Ezra,  aud  Chron.  H'^'^S, 
and  iu  Cbaldae  cquiraleni^  K^S,  whether  spoken  of 
the  palace  at  Susa  or  of  the  Tem;>l>>  at  .Jerusalem,  arc 
eommon  only  to  Neh.,  Ezra,  lv4h.,  Daii^  and  Cbrun.: 
Vsd  to  Neb;  and  Dui.,  and  IVa.  xlr.  .  The  phrase 
C^riSn  •'rt^S.and  its  Chaldce  conivalent, '•  the  Co.l 
of  Hearena,''  are  common  to  Ezra,  Neh.,  and  Dau. 
ti^B^  "  distinctly,"  is  ooomon  to  Efm  end  Neb.  Socb 
WMda  aa  npTS.  On7t,aiid  aueh  Annaianw  aa 
the  use  of  ban,  i.  7,  v,  7,  TV^'Z,  v,  4.  etc.,  are  nl->n 

evidences  of  the  age  wbcn  Nchemiab  wn>te.  As  exani- 
plM  of  peeallar  ararda  or  nManinga,  oaed  in  this  boolt 

alone,  the  followin*?  may  be  mcntioiu-d:  2  "r  ^^- 


n!<ii  ill  numeral!!.  Of  tlie  latter  \vc  have  fccn  hcveral 
examples  in  the  parallel  passages  of  K/.ra  ii  aiul  Neh. 
vii;  and  the  same  lista  give  variations  in  nniues  of 
men.  So  does  jui*  1-7,  compared  with  kii,  12,  and  with 
X,  1-8.   A  oomparison  of  Neh.  si,  S,  etc.,  with  1  Chnm. 

ix,  etc..  cxhiliits  the  fiilowini;  thit-tiintionM  :  X«  li.  xi, 
A,  Alhiiiiih  of  the  cliiliircu  of  I'l-rez  —  1  (  lirmi.  i\. -1, 
I'ihni  of  the  children  of  I'erez;  v.  .'i,  MiuiMiii/i  iIm-  miu 
of  Sbiloni  =  v,  &,  of  tlie  Shikuitea,  A  taiuh ;  v,  9,  Judak 
the  son  of  Scnuah  (HeU,  Ha-eenuah)  =  v,7.  tfoJariah 

the  son  of  Ilascnuali ;  %  .  in,  .Jodaiah  thr-  sun  of  .Tuiarih, 
.lachin  —  v,  10,  Jetlaiuli..li'h<iiaril), .lachin;  v,  Ai'mmii 
son  of  Azarcel  v,  \'2,  .Mmifni  f-ai  of  Jahzcrah;  v,  17, 
Micah  the  sun  vSZabdi  =  v.  Id,  Micnh  the  aun  itfJUckri 
(corop.  Neh.  xii,  85).  To  these  many  othm  might  bo 
added  (Smith). 

C.  C<)mmrnliirif$,  —  The  Special  cxegctical  htliin  on 
the  idMik  of  Nehemiah  are  not  numerous:  ]l«'<te.  In 
Ktlumia  altegoriea  apotUio  (in  0pp.  iv;  and  ll'r<i  /j>, 
by  Giles,  i,  1);  Breni;,  Commriif.  in  AVA^ntwr  (in  (t/p. 
'n^;  Wolphiii*,  An  yth'nii.r  m.-rmu  ,-.^-i:,.u  viiirin  (  Tiynr. 
l.'>70,  ful.)  ;  SWv^vX,  A  njuini  ntuiii  >t  Sn'n'liii  {Ia\'>!>.  \:u  \ , 
1572,  Svo  i;  I'ilkington,  AV/MMiVio  <in  certain  clia|  l»Ts 
(IximL  I5H5,  4to;  alao  in  Work»t  p.  275);  Tcmpel,  iix- 
plinatio  [indud.  Exm  Knd  Dan.")  (in  11  or|-«,  Lund. 
I.')H.'>);  Iknmliai'h.  Aihuitntiiinf*  (in  hi'*  work  on  tlic  (). 
T.  iii,  107^;  .Saiictius,  Coinmrnltirii  [incliitl.  I.'itih,  <  lc.  ] 
(I^Ugd.  IC.'S,  fol.);  Ferns  Krklaruny  (MaytntT.  H'.l'.t, 
8ro);  Crommiua,  In  hist.  .VeAmwr,  etc.  [iudud.  other 
books]  (Loran.  1682, 4to):  Lombard,  Omaiflifarfir*  fin- 
iluil.  Ezra]  (Tar.  1(113,  fol.");  Trapj),  C'  lummUiry  (in- 
dud. Ezra,  etc. J  (liomL  l('>.'><'i,  f.<l. );  Jackwm,  Kxfflana- 
tion  [includ.  Ezra  and  K-sth.  |  (^Ixnd.  IGhT,  4tnl;  De 
Oliva,  Commentarii  [  inciud.  oilier  iiooluj  (Lqgd.  1664| 
1G79,  2  voK  fol.) ;  lienhcau,  Cnmnuntarf  [includ.  fim 
and  Ksth.  ]  (in  th.^  />-//.  Hawlfi.  \a\\<'^.  1X(*>2,  8n>)l 
Banle,  Efvide  critique  H  rxeyiiiqut  (Tubing.  lbtil,8TO); 
also,  Lancee'a  and  Keil  and  Dditsaeh^bAUSp-veria;  flee 

CoMJIKNTAnV. 

Nehemi'as  (Sitfiin^  v.  r.  Noi///af\  the  tinecizcd 
fcirrn  i  ri  t.-iiiu  il  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Ap'n-rypha)  of  the 
name  Nkhkmiaii  (q.  v.),  namely,  (ti)  The  contemporary 
of  Zembbahol  and  Jesbua  (1  Eadr.  v.  8);  (6)  The  gm-- 
cmor,  eon  of  Ilachaliah  (1  Esdr.  v,  10). 

Ne'hiloth  (lIib..V(cAiA»rA',nb'«n3,with  tbe  aru; 
the  plur.  of  H^^ns,  which,  however,  is  not  found),  oc- 
curs only  iu  the  title  of  Psa.  v.  where  the  A.  V.  rendeia 
"upon  NehiloUr  (mb'^njn-i^).  Tbe  Skpl.,  A.piila, 
Symmaehna,  and  Theodotion  translate  infifi  rijc  rXr;- 

pat'Ofiovatj^;  and  the  Vuii^atc.  "jwi  m  f/utr  /iir  i  "''i'u- 


inspect,"  ii,  13, 15;  Hit's,  in  the  sense  of  iutcrc*!,"  v,  i  fe/n  contrqui/ur,"  by  which  Augustine  understands  the 
11;  t\n  (in  Hiph.),''toabttt,"  vU,S;  b9S«,*«a  UfUng  I  Chareh.    The  origin  of  thdr  error  was  a  miataken 


npr  v 


'  |irai«  !<.  or 


'choirs","  xii.  f*:   efymolofry.  by 


M:i5nn,  "a  proccA-ion."  xii,  ;]■-':  X"'P"2,  in  the  nense  narhiV,  '  to  inherit."  Henpde 
of-reairing."  viii,8;  n^'l:<M  n^-^^XSt,  xiii, 8,  where  '  '"'^ 


both  form  and  sense  are  alike  nraaaaL  The  AmaoBan 

form.  m"!n",  Hiph.  of        for  TV(^^,  is  very  rare,  only 
live  other  analogous  examples  occurrin*;  in  the  Ileb. 
Scriptures,  though  it  is  ver}'  ctmimon  in  IMblical  Chal- 
dce. The  phrase  Crn  -n-jr  C^x.  iv,  17  (which  i»  i 
emitted  by  tbe  Sept.),  is  incaiutble  of  explanation.  One 
would  have  expected,  instead  of  C^vn,  *n^S,M  in  2  ' 
Chron.  xxiii,  10.    xrr~rn.  "the  Tir>ihatha,"  which  ! 
only  occurs  in  Ezra  w.fiA  ;  Neh.  vii.  Ci>,  70 ;  viii,  9 ;  x,  1, 
Is  of  uncertain  etymology  and  meaning.    It  is  ft  tCtn 
applied  almoat  ejuluaiviely  to  Nchemiab,  and  aeens  to 
be  more  likdy  to  mean  **«apb«am^  than  **f»vei»or," 
thou^'h  the  latter  interpiclatien  ia  adopted  bj  Geaeaina 
(Tket.  Ik  v.). 

The  tasl  ef  Nebemiab  is  genaiaDy  pure  and  free 
flvai  oormptinn,  except  in  the  proMr  anaea,  in  which 
there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  orthography, 

both  ai  l  ompnrcil  w  ith  m  (n  r  parts  of  the  same  book  and 


uhich  Nehiloth  is  derivetl  frnm  5n5. 

-  V 

Hengstenberg  maintains  that 
a  myatical  or  spiritual 
meaning,  "  for  the  inheritance^"  or  ''upon  tbe  lots,"  i.  e. 
of  the  righteous  end  the  wicked.  Other  etymologies 
have  been  propose<i  which  are  equally  imsound.  In 
Choldee  b**n3,  mtckilf  signifies  "  a  swarm  of  bc^s,"  and 
hence  ,rarcb{  attributes  to  Nehiloth  the  notion  of  roulti'* 
tilde,  the  psalm  l)cing  s«ung  by  the  whole  |>e<ip]e  of 
Israel.  Ii.  Ilai,  quoted  by  Kimchi,  adopting  the  same 
origin  for  the  word,  explains  it  as  an  instrument,  the 
!«ouiHi  of  which  was  like  tbe  hum  of  bees,  a  wind  instm- 
mejif,  according  to  Sonntag  ( ftr  tit.  P*it.  p.  430).  which 
ha4l  a  rough  tone.  .Miihmlj-.  tSi///,'.  <i<l  /.ir.  J/il>.  p. 
ICi'.'l))  Bugg^B,witb  not  unn  asotiaidi'  liniidiiy,  that  the 
root  ia  to  be  found  in  the  .\ral).  nachtila.  "  to  winnow," 
ami  hence  to  separate  and  select  the  licltir  part,  indi- 
cating that  the  psalm,  in  the  tide  of  which  Nehiloth 
<Kfur:<,  w.i--  ''an  otic  to  be  chanted  by  the  purilitil  and 
better  portion  of  tbe  people."  It  is  nuist  likely,  as 
Geaonius  and  otben  explain,  that  it  ia  derived  (instead 

f  r  ? n:)  fmm  the  root  5^'^'  <"A<''"A  "  perforate," 


with  tbe  ume  name*  in  other  paru  of  bcriptute;  and  1  wbeuoe  ^^?n,  diaUl,  a  Uute  or  pipe  (1  Sam.  x,  6;  1 
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Kinps  i,  40),  to  that  Nchiloth  is  the  i^nml  t<nn  for 
[Mirfuratcd  wind-iiiAtriinicnUi  of  all  kinds,  as  Nri^inoth 
denotes  all  manner  uf  stringed  iiiiitnimoiits.  The  title 
of  i'aa.  T  is  tberefore  addieitsed  to  the  oooductor  of  the 
TeoBpte  eboir  who  pl^red  upon  flutes  and  the  like,  itid 

these  are  din^ctly  alluded  to  in  I'sa.  Ixxxvii,  7,  where 
(B''b'3n,  dtoUliitt)  "the  playcr«  u|Kjn  iustrutuciits"  who 
an  asaoebtcit  with  the  aingers  are  properly  pipers" 
or  "fluto-pbyors"  (Smith).  See  Fi.i  ri-:.  Others,  like 
Aben-K/.ra  atnoni;  rabbinical  cummcntator.s  and  Hilzi;^ 
among  living  ¥<;lioIars,  understand  it  to  Ik>  tlie  nann-  of 
an  air  to  which  the  psalm  waa  suug,  "after,  ur  occurd- 
ing  to,  the  inheritance."  Fttrat  eaggests  that  Ntkikith 
was  a  musical  choir,  havinjj  their  chief  seat  at  a  town 
which  bore  a  cognate  nanic,  |MTha|>i«  Hilcn  (1  Chrun. 
vi,  68;  comp.  his  explanatinn  i>(  \effinoth)  (Fairbaini). 
The  use  of  the  preposition  ::X  in  this  connection  docs 
notjaatify  the  rriidorin^  "  u|Min,"  but  requires  us  to  un- 
dentaod  that  the  psnlm  iiiiiIlt  runsideration  was  to  Ix- 
chanted  m  imitatiuu  or  iu  the  atyle  of  (a  la)  the  air  or 
mnateal  inatnuneut  in  queoUon.  See  Fuuu. 

Ne'hum  (lleb.  \nhtiin'.  Bins,  if  genidne,  i.  q. 
Xiihum,  i.e.  consolfJ,  but  prob.  by  ernmcons  transcrip- 
tion for  Din^,  i.e.  Utchum;  Sept.  'Ii'hoi'//,  but  nio.st 
MSS.  have  'Saovn ;  Vul^.  Nahum),  one  of  tlic  [.traclites 
who  nCumed  fium  Babylon  with  Zenibbabci  (Neh.  vii, 
7) ;  called  RsilOX  (q.  v.)  In  the  pacdlel  litt  (Ezra  ii,  2). 

Kelniali'tft  (Hek  Ntdnukkt^  KPrns,  copptr; 

Sept.  N»fT3((  V.  r.  VriiffSa;  Vulj?.  Xohrsia),  tlir  daugh- 
ter of  Khiatlmu  of  Jerusalem,  wife  of  Jelwiakim,  ami 
mother  of  Jehoiaehin,  hinge  of  Jndah  (8  Kings  xxiv,  8). 
RC.  cir.  616. 

Nehuah'tan  (lUb.  N(rhu*htm%yi^^rn,  o/cop- 
pir,  with  the  aru;  Sept.  Ntiir^av,  v.n  'N*«&ai>  and 

even  N{ff->a\ti ;  Vulg.  Sohtstnit),  a  CODtenptuous  name 
>»iven  to  the  copper  (•'  braiscn")  serpent  which  Mom.s 
had  niadc  durin;;  the  |)la<:uc  in  the  wildtrncss*  (^Ximib. 
xxi,  8  a<i.),  and  which  iho  Israelites  worshipped  (2 
Kings  xviii,  4).  Sec  Brazkx  SaxntMT.  "  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  liczekiah,  u]wn  comin;^  to  the  throne  of 
Judah,  was  to  destroy  all  traces  of  tlie  idolatrous  rites 
w  liii  h  bad  f;aiiu'il  su.  Ii  a  fast  hold  upon  the  {K-ople  dur- 
ing the  roiga  of  bis  father  Abaz.  Among  other  objects 
«f  supeiititlous  leverence  and  wonhip  waa  this  singtdar 
metallic  cffifjy,  which  was  pn "ii  rvi  >!  thrr.ut;hout  the 
wandering  of  the  Israelites,  probably  as  u  nanioriai  of 
their  deliverance,  and  accoriiin;;;  to  a  late  tradition  was 
placed  iu  the  Temple.  The  lapse  of  nearly  a  thousand 
yean  had  inveatcd  tills  ancient  lelic  with  a  myatciious 
sanctity  which  easily  de(;enerated  info  idnlatrons  rover-  ' 
ence,  and  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah  s  accession  it  had 
evidently  been  long  an  object  of  worship,  'for  unto  those 
days  the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it»'  or 
as  the  tiehrew  more  fuUy  implies,  'had  been  in  the 
habit  of  Imriiin);  incense  to  ii'  (D'^'llSg^  \*'T\,hadbfm 
iitcaue-burMrs).  The  expreaaion  poinu  to  a  settled 
pnctice.    It  is  evident  that  our  tianslators  hy  their 

TCnderinf»,  'And  he  called  ii  Nehn^bt,■^Il,'  iin.b  rstiKKl 
with  niany  conunentjjtors  that  ibi;  sulgeci  ol  the  sen- 
tence is  llezeldah,  and  tbat  >vhen  he  destroyed  the 
brazen  seq^nt  be  gave  it  the  name  Nehuaittan,  'a 
brazen  thing,'  in  token  of  his  utter  contempt,  and  to 

impvesa  upon  the  people  the  idea  of  ita  wortbI<  sjincMS. 
This rendctinj;  has  the  sii|ipnrl  <if  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate. 
.IiiMiii>  and  Tremi  lliii-,  .Minister,  Clericus,  and  Others; 
but  it  is  better  to  uuderstand  the  Hebrew  as  referring 
to  the  name  by  whidi  the  serpent  was  generally  known, 
the  subject  of  the  verlj  beinp  indefinite  and  "mo  called 
it  * Sfhufhldii'  Such  a  eun-trii<  liun  is  common,  and 
instance  s  of  it  may  be  Cound  in  (ion.  x.w,  "Jd;  xxxviii, 
29,  8U,  where  our  tnnalatora  correctly  render  *  bia  name 
waa  called,'  and  in  Gen.  idrtit,  1, 2.  This  was  the  view 
taken  in  the  Tar;;.  .Inn.  and  in  tbi  I'l  r'!iiti>-Syriac.  'And 
they  called  it  NehiishUiit,'  which  liuxturf  approves (//wf. 


Serp»^n.  cap.  \\\  It  has  the  ?np(>ort  of  I.tither,  Pfeif- 
f«r  (Z)«6.  I  rx.  cent.  3.  loc.  b),  J.  I).  Michaelis  {liibfl  fur 
I'nf/fl.),  and  Hunsen  ( /ithtlirriL ).  as  well  as  of  EMald 
{Gesck,  iii,  6ti),  Keil,  Tbeuiua,  and  most  modem  oimd- 
mentatccs"  (Smith).  See  Hbuuah.  "The  feet  of 
the  prBaenration  of  the  !ira7:en  serpent  till  the  time  of 
liesekiah  is,  as  Itnn-^^'n  remarks,  a  sufiieient  guarantee 
not  only  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative  in 
Numbers,  but  also  fur  the  religioua  signilkaacy  of  (he 
•jrmbol;  for  had  it  been,  as  some  have  luppesed.  aa 
image  of  Satan,  it  would  iMt  have  been  suffcrt-il  by 
l)avid  or  Sdomon  to  remain  [liibiltefrL;  v,  "JlTl.  The 
fact  also  ttiat  it  is  referred  to  by  our  Lord,  as  in  some 
sense  resembling  him  (John  iii,  14, 16),  not  only  waehct 
for  the  same  things,  but  Anther  impoees  on  m  the  daty 
of  seeking  in  it  a  deeper  signitiiMin'v  than  tbni  Mhi.  ii 
the  mere  narrative  of  M«»3es  would  lead  us  to  attach  to 
j  it.  Wc  may,  therefore,  dismiss  at  once  all  the  attaaptl 
of  rationalisu  to  resolve  the  facts  of  the  Mosaic  nw- 
ralive  into  mere  ordinsTy  ccenirenees;  such  as  thst  of 
Haner,  who  finds  in  the  cure  of  the  Israelites  l)y  lookiog 
at  the  brazen  »er)H-nt  only  an  instance  of  the  curative 
power  of  the  imagination  (Urbr.  (!rscJ».  ii,  820),  or  that 
of  Paulus,  who  thinks  that  the  brazen  serpent  bong  at 
some  disunee  from  the  camp,  and  the  sight  of  it  nor^ 
ing  the  Iwaelite  who  had  luen  Mttcn  to  walk  to  it,  the 
motion  thereby  pri«hice<l  served  to  work  off  the  effects 
of  the  poison,  aiul  hi  tended  to  a  cure  '""""'»'.  iv,  I, 
196  sq.);  or  that  of  Uofmann,  who  iogcnioualy  suggests 
that  the  braaen  serpent  was  the  title  of  a  rund  hoapital, 

where  medieine  ami  doctors  were  to  l)o  found  by  tbOK 
who  had  faith  to  gu  for  them.  It  is  sad  Id  see  a  maa 
like  Bunsen  falling  back  on  the  old  exploded  ratio lul- 
istic  explanation  of  this  occurrence.  '  Ybe  fisiag  of  the 
gaze  on  the  image  brought  the  mind  to  a  state  ef 
pnse,  ond  so  made  the  iMwlily  cure  possible'  (J|fcftwi'l( 
V,  217),  aa  if  tins  were  all  I  We  may  fiass  over  also  tbe 
notion  of  llarsbain.  according  to  whom  the  serpent  of 
braaa  waa  an  implement  of  magic  or  incantation  bor- 
rowed from  the  Eg>-ptians  who  he  aays  •imprimtn 
Unyi'ui  Tiri  t7ri\(0f>i<ft  oli  seriK'ntum  incnoialii  ii  in 
lebrantiir'  iCiiwin  ('/iron.  p.  US);  for  this  is  s>>  purely 
graluiions,  and  so  opposed  to  the  narrati\-e  of  Mosw, 
as  well  aa  tho  religious  principles  and  feelings  which 
he  sought  to  inculcate  (comp.  I^ev.  xix,  26),  that  it 
must  be  at  once  rejectotl  (S4  e  Dcyling.  Otm.  Sac.  ii,  210 
Mp).  Tho  traiUtionary  belief  of  the  ancient  Jews  is 
that  the  brazen  aeipent  was  the  symbol  of  salvatioc, 
and  thai  healing  came  to  the  sufferer  who  Iookc«l  to  it 
as  the  result  of  his  faith  in  God,  who  had  appointed 
this  methoil  (if  <  i;r«  "  iKitint.  See  Schachan,  /V  jtrr- 
pentii  tenet  tignijicdtinnf  (LuIk'c,  17J3);  Nolting, //e 
*erp.  an,  Servatoris  l;ipo  (.Icn.  1769);  Iluth,  Strpeu 
eraUahu  non  eontrHiom$  acrf  oonfeitwK  mm^  (£llaqg> 
1758).   Sec  SERrsitT. 

ITtf [many  ^e'M^]  (Helh  KOet,  ^K'>79,dMri9> 

place  (i/iitnl ;  Sept  N«ii;\  r.  r.  'A»'i/;X.  'Irnf/X  ;  Vulg, 

i\'ehiel),  a  town  iu  the  territory  of  Aaber,  near  the  south- 
ern or  soatb-eastem  border  (Jodi.  xlx,  S7). 

and  Jerome  (who  call  it  the  "  village  Btrtoanaai' \ 
a»'ai(i)  pbjce  it  in  the  mountain  ((Jam>el),  sixteen  miles 
cast  ( N. )  ol  (  u'sarea  PaLvstina.  where  medicinal  springs 
were  found  (OmmoMl.  si  v.  .\niel,  'Awq^,  the  reading  of 
the  Alexand.  MS.  of  the  Sept.  in  the  above  passage) :  a 
["fiiion  which  exactly  Hijrees  with  that  of  the  modem 
village  /{{stntK  adjoiinng  the  spring  .\in-Haud,  a  short 
distance  east  of  .\ildit  (Van  de  Velde,  Map}.  The  de- 
scription of  the  boundaiy  ia  quite  indiatinct  at  this 
point  fsee  TninR] :  and  if  we  re^rd  merely  the  asM** 
ciale<l  names  .ti[ihtlinh-ol  (the  jm^sf-nt  .Tefat )  and  Cabal 
(now  Kabul),  wc  might  locale  Neiel  at  the  modem  Miar 
{ supposing  a  mere  interchange  of  liquids  In  the  WUat)t 
a  village  conapiciMNuiy  situstcd  half-way  between  <b» 
(Kobinson,  Xrm  Jtn.  iii.  97, 108);  although  BetHteoek 
\-.\  is  iiK  iiti'iiii  .l  iimiie.liately  before  Xeiel.  and  life 
much  farther  interior  (,at  Amkah).    Keil  (jOommaU,  9* 
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Josh,  ttd  I<>c.)  thinks  that  the  statement  of  the  text  ft-V 
•igns  both  these  Intter  places  a  {ui<<i(ioii  miuth  of  the 
border  oiid  within  Zebuluii ;  while  Knobel  ( Commtntdr, 
«d  loc  Jo«b.)  ic  inclined  to  identify  Keiel  with  the 
Nkah  of  Joah.  xfac,  ISiwhidi,  liow«rer,by  too  fkrout. 
For  other  views,  sec  KoscnmUJler,  Scholia,  ad  loc. 

Meigh  (^nSC,  Uahul'.  imip.  to  be  dear  or  bright; 
lieoM  to  emit  a  shar))  -ounJ.  as  of  ■  tkovt^  so  oftm; 
spoken  of  tlie  neij^liini;  ofu  In  i>t'  (.ler.  viii,  16:  xiii,27; 
1, 6^  8J  and  the  bellowing  of  a  bull  [Jcr.  1, 11  j;  but  iii 
both  mm  at  iodieativs  of  ImtAil  denie). 

R^ighbCMr  (ttsually  "S"^,  riS,  elsewhere  "  friend ;"  u 
irX^nopi  one'i  marat  dweller).  Tbia  word  in  its  gen- 
«nl  mm  rij^lleaaperaoa  near,  and  one  eonnccted  with 

us  by  the  Iwdids  of  huiiianity,  aiul  whom  charily  re- 
quire:»  that  \vu  &h<>ul<l  coii.Hider  aa  a  friend  and  rt-lalion 
(Deul.  V,  2(1).  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  I'hari- 
aew  bad  leatraincd  ibe  meaning  of  the  woid  ueigbbor 
to  thaw  of  their  own  nation  or  to  their  own  IHends, 

holdiiii,'  thrit  to  hate  their  t  nerny  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  law  (^Mait.  v,  43).  lltit  our  Saviour  informed  them 
that  the  whole  world  were  neighbors:  that  tbey  ought 
not  to  do  to  another  what  they  would  not  have  dooo  to 
themaelree:  and  that  thia  charity  extended  even  to 
eneniii  ^.  Tin'  Ik  autirid  parable  of  tlie  (rood  Samaritan 
id  set  forth  to  iliusuate  liiis  principle  (Luke  x,  29-87). 
SeeCBARrrr. 

Neil,  Joiix,  a  Pn'sbyterian  m'nit<;i  r.  was  Ixim  in 
1804  in  Antrim  Co.,  Ireland.  His  parenin,  einij^ratin^  to 
the  I'nited  Statesi,  settled  upon  a  fami  in  Washington 
Co,  Pa.  lie  was  early  taught  the  great  truths  of  the 
Blbhs,  and  the  way  of  aatvation  aeeofding  to  the  (Iriih 
and  jiractice  of  the  As.«oci;itc  I'cfomied  T'reshyterian 
Chureh.  He  was  cjlucate  l  nt  Washington  College, 
Washin^on,  Pa.;  studied  tin  oh  try  at  the  Associate  Ke- 
fbrmed  Seminary  at  AUeghauy  City,  Pa.;  waa  lioeoaed 
in  lffl6,  and  in  1888  was  oidalned  pastor  of  the  three 
congTe;;alii'r.-i  nf  Mount  Jackj^on.  Centre,  ami  Mahoning, 
Pa.  Ill  lH)'.i.  after  laboring  eanic»tly  and  faithfully  for 
deven  ycarM,  lie  waa  rdeased  from  )Iahonin^  congre- 
gation; in  1857,  on  account  of  failing  health,  be  also 
re^iigned  Centre  cnngregalion,  continuing  thereafter  his 
lalfurs  with  the  Blount  Jackson  congri  t;atiMn  until  18G0, 
when  he  beeatne  unable  to  preach  and  rctin-d  from  the 
mini.-try.  He  died  in  18G1.  Mr.  Neil  waa  AClose  stu- 
dent of  the  Script  ureA  As  a  preacher  he  was  more  in- 
structive than  attrartire.  Ite  always  codeaTOied  to 
make  t)iiiroii-)i  |>ul{>ii  pri'[iarnili>ii.  and  ofken  wrote  his 
scrmona  a  sccoud  lime  before  deliveiy.  See  Wilson, 
/Vvs6.//<ff.il/«M«K>,1808,p.86l.  (J.I^a) 

ITeile,  John,  D.D.,  an  Knglish  divine,  flourish(<l 
ill  the  reign  of  king  James  II  as  dean  of  Hi|ion.  He 
was  bom  aboni  the  beginning  ef  the  17th  oentur>',  and 
waa  noted  among  his  oontcmpofariciL  iiee  Stongbton, 
£belM;  tlitt.  of  Eng.  ii,  197. 

Neile,  Richard,  D.D.,  nn  Knglish  pn  Inte  of  con- 
siderable notc^  fiooiished  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I, 
i.  e.  some  time  about  the  opening;  of  the  17th  century. 

lie  wa-H  iHini  near  the  close  of  the  IGth  centurj%  and 
after  due  I'dm  ational  training  berame  a  school-teacher, 
but  afttTwar  ls  took  holy  orders,  and  rapidly  rose  to  posi- 
tions of  influence.  He  was  finally  elevated  to  the  e{M»- 
copatcy  and  successively  held  the  sees  of  Rochester, 
Uchlield  and  Ci'vc  ntry,  I.ineoln,  Durhnm.  n\A  Win- 
chester, and  waA  then  made  archlii-ln  p  of  Vork,  promo- 
rirms  which  are  said  to  have  b<  <  n  <  ured  by  Neile  by 
OBOst  t«sa  and  unchristian  conduct.  He  ww  subeer- 
▼lene  to  the  interests  of  king  James  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  inanhtmd,  and  i-*  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
ecdCMSftical  courtier  of  king  James's  reicn.  Says  I'erry 
(^Eeciet.  Hitt.  i,  205),  "  If  we  w(  re  to  w  rite  down  against 
this  prelate  all  tluit  is  deliberately  said  of  him  by  bis 
metropolitan,  archbishop  Abbot  (C<»llett*«  State  Tnalt, 
vol  ii),  his  cliarad'r  l  i.  e.  Xi  ilc'- >  wr.iiM  be  by  no 
\  a  tiattering  one."   Abbot  was  bid  to  beware  of 


him,  for  that  "hr  was  ever  and  lo  all  things  nnnght. 
That  he  did  all  the  worst  ofBces  that  ever  he  could,  and 
waa  still  stirring  the  coals  to  procure  to  hin)»elf  a  repu- 
Ution."  "  I  know  not,"  said  another,  "  what  the  iNSbop 
of  Uchlield  does  aaoog  yea,  but  he  hath  made  a  shift 

to  b^  taken  for  a  koara  generally  with  iik."  Tli  ii;,'h 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Land,  he  w  as  yet  far  his  rior, 
and  Neile  is  universally  spoken  of  as  "  neither  conspic- 
uous for  learning  nor  for  diligence  in  his  office.  He 
did  not  preach  once  In  twelve  years, ...  but  knew  how 
to  please  both  James  and  Cliarli-s.  Hr'  wns  npr  i  f  a 
class  of  men  of  whom  the  Church  of  lliiulainl  can  ncvtr 
be  proud."  Archbishop  Neile  died  in  h-1').  See  Reny, 
/Jut.  f/the  r/i.  of  An;;,  i.  191  sq.    (.1.  H.\V.  i 

NeiU,  Hugh,  an  American  divine  of  the  colonial 
period,  came  to  this  country  about  the  opening  of  the 
last  century,  and  labored  in  Pcunsj-lvania  and  New 
Jersey.  In  the  mother  country  he  was  a  Nonconformist, 
and  labond  for  year«  as  rrei-liyteriaii  minister  both  in 
Kngland  and  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  He  was  ordained  to  holy  orders  In 
the  Anglican  establishment  in  1749  by  the  bishop  of 
Ix>ndon,  and  was  at  once  appointed  to  missionary'  work. 
Durini^  the  fnllowiiig  fifteen  years— the  extent  of  his 
work  in  this  countrA- — his  sympathies  were  especially 
directed  to  the  negro  race,  whose  lore  and  confidence  he 
gained.  He  died  about  1770.  See  Anderson,  I/itt.  of 
the  Ch.  of  Kng.  in  the  Coioniet  and  foreign  JJtpendntcKt 
of  the  Briiith  Ewvin^  iii,  879-81, 467 ;  Hawkins,  Eeda. 

//tsf.  p.  r.'O  sq. 

NeiU,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  near  McKeesport,  Alleghany  C<».,  Pa., 
in  1778.  His  parents  were  killed  by  Indians  while  he 
was  yet  a  child,  so  that  he  waa  raised  by  friends.  He 
was  engnped  in  a  store  at  Canonsbiir;,'.  I'a.,  \sl.en  the 
question  of  duty  Ix-ing  brought  to  bis  mind  and  heart 
be  aoon  deeided  upon  the  ministr}-.  He  pursued  his 
preparatory  studies  in  the  Old  Academy,  which  aftci^ 
wanb  beoime  Jelfennn  College,  Pa.;  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  IHOS,  and  acted  as  tutor  then-, 
during  which  lime  be  .'■tu<lied  theology.  In  1805  he 
waa  licensed  by  the  New  Hnusswick  Presbyter}'?  in  1800 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Church  at  Cooperstown,  N.  J.; 
in  1809,  of  the  First  Chnreh,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  in  1816,  of 
the  Sixth  Cburrh.  I'liilaiklphia,  where  be  continued  to 
labor  until  1H24,  w  hen  he  was  called  to  the  proidency  of 
Dickinson  C<dlege,  at  Cariisle,  Pa.,  then  undir  the  con- 
tnd  of  the  Presb}'terianB>  There  Dr.  Neill  labored  for 
five  yearn,  when  long-continued  dlfflcnltles, which  could 
nf)t  controlled,  promptetl  bini  to  r(-i;:n,  nnd  by  the 
action  of  the  trustees  the  colh  ge  pa!>^>d  into  the  liands 
of  the  Methodists.  On  leaving  Carlisle,  in  Ihj.i,  he  be- 
came secretary  and  general  agent  for  the  Hoard  of  Ed- 
ucation, which  office  he  held  for  two  years.  In  speak- 
ing if  bit  ilulils  at  that  time,  he  says,  "I  was  their 
factotum,  had  the  othcc  in  ray  dwelling,  kept  the  rec- 
ords, wrote  the  letters,  travelled,  preached,  collected 
fundfl,  and  preparrd  the  reports^  without  even  a  boy  to 
go  on  errands;  hat,  harder  than  all,  I  had  to  contend 
with  the  American  Education  Society,  and  the  [iroju- 
dices  of  the  people  against  all  denominational  boards. 
. . .  However,  we  made  s«imc  progress;  a  few  hundred 
dollars  wr  rc  collected,  a  lew  benefidaries  were  registered, 
and  the  [i<<<ipic  began  to  come  slowly  under  the  shadow 
of  their  own  slnKdnrd."  Finding  thr  uork  ton  bard 
and  iiicom])atible  "itb  his  duty  to  hit*  family,  be  re- 
signed, and  in  1H3I  retired  to  (termantown,  and  there 
betook  himself  again  to  the  duties  of  the  putoit.  He 
preached  until  1843,  when  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  remained  without  charge  until  bi<  dialb, 
.\ug.  H,  lH('i(».  Dr.  Neill  was  dn  nied  one  of  the  most 
useful  ministers  of  his  day.  His  preaching  was  clear 
and  replete  with  Gospel  trutl^  persoasive  and  lender. 
His  acrtve  mind  often  found  expreirion  in  the  religious 

press.  He  publi?<bed,  l.trtvns  on  J:illintl  //is/i'ty 
(1846, 1866)  i—Pructical  £rpoiUi(m  ffftke  l^Ut  to  tk$ 
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EMiriaM  (1850):— rA«  DMm  Origiit  ati  AulkorUg 
of  the  ChrisHm  HeliffioH  (1894) -^.4  Dtteotme  rmiiew 

iii'j  a  MiinMnj  "f  yiO<i  Yiars  (|K.")7  ).  Ho  al*i)  for  some 
years*  til i tod  tlic  I'nthijtt  riiiit  Mtiymiiu,  and  contributed 
papers  to  several  of  the  rflij;ioiis  iKTi.wiicaU.  After  Lis 
death  there  was  publubed  •  volume  of  hia  Sermont  with 
bit  Amtiii^offrapky,  and  •  (hmmemAratite  Diteemrm  by 
the  Kcv.  Dr.  J.  H.  .loiipH,  Sw  WilMiti,  Prftb.  I/ut. 
Almannr,  IHiil,  p.  102;  AUibonc's i^tc/. (f/* /I u/Aor«, >. v. ; 
.-I  mtriaiii  riffhyu  rittn  ReuiiiomiimonatVobime,  1887- 
1871,  p.  i-'H^i;!:t.  (^.i.LS.") 

Neilaou,  John,  a  Scotoli  martyr  to  nliuioii.H  lilK'rty, 
waa  a  nobleman  of  considerable  influence  in  (ialloway. 
Ue  had  enjoyed  nipexior  edocational  advantagea^  was 
by  nature  qtdte  talented,  and  enjoyed  an  unUeoibhed 
cliarai  liT.  Hut  ho  a  ( '.ivcnaiitor,  nivl  cotiscMjuently 
subjecti'il  to  Severe  jx  r-K-c\ilions  on  the  part  of  the  An- 
glieaii  I'b  ^n'v.  When  the  people  of  (  Jalluxvay  rose  in 
self-defenoe,  he  joined  then;  and,  notwithsUnding  the 
emel  treatment  which  he  and  hi*  familr  Nhd  leodTed 
from  TunuT.  Mr.  Xeilaoa  artrin'<l  stn  immi-^ly  and  mic- 
ccaafully  against  the  propoaal  of  some  to  put  the  np- 
prc»!«or  to  death.  A*  tlic  prelates  could  not  conceive 
that  the  persecuted  Preabyt«ri«a»  woold  have  darad  to 
rin  in  Mlfnlefeiioe  mlesi  there  had  been  a  widely  ex* 
tended  cwnspirary,  they  dctcnniiii  'l  u>  rxtort  n  confea- 
aionof  the  nature  and  extent  ot  thU  plot  fmm  8uch  of 
the  priiMjners  as  were  certain  to  be  acquainted  with  it 
if  it  exiated.  For  this  reaaon  tbqr  raaolred  to  put 
Neilaon  to  the  torture  of  the  boof.  In  vain  did  they 

cru^li  lii-'  !■  4  in  this  fi-arfid  engine  nf  t'lrturc;  ^lI^ifkin^ 
nature  attested  hiH  n;;'iiiy.  hut  Id.-*  m>u[  w&9  clear  of  the 
guilt  whercwitli  hi'  w.it  charged,  and  he  would  not 
ItiaelGOD  it  by  making  a  falac  aclinowledgnient  of  a  crime 
of  which  he  was  innocent.  When  the  peraeentoft  found 
that  they  couKl  extort  nothing  from  him  hut  (groans 
and  anj(ui»h,  tin  y  condemned  him  to  suffer,  along  with 
bis  );uiltle«  friend-*,  the  shorter  pangs  of  death.  Sec 
Uetherington,  Jlitt.  of  tie  Church  ^f'SeoU(md,  p.  280  { 
Wodrow,  ii,6d. 

Veiuar  BioChen.  SeeMoBAvum. 

Neith  is  the  name  of  the  female  divinity  of  trii- 
dom  nmung  the  ancient  Kgyptiaiis.  Her  name,  which 
means  "I  came  from  myself,"  leads  to  the  8up|)osition 
that  she  was  an  imperaouatioa  of  nature,  bhe  waa 
diiefly  worship]  KM  I  in  the  Delta,  when  e  city  waa  ImOt 
bcariii;;  her  name.  Her  temple,  the  largest  in  Egypt, 
was  ni  .Sai-s  the  kings  of  which  called  themselTes  her 
aon.i.  It  was  open  to  the  sky,  and  bora  an  inscription, 
'*!  am  all  that  was  and  ia,and  ia  to  lie;  no  uMirtal  has 
lifted  up  my  veil,  and  the  ftuit  which  t  brouf;ht  forth 
ia  the  aitn,"  Kauking  next  to  Ptali.  the  most  exalted 
of  Egyptian  divinities,  she  is  to 
the  female  deities  what  I'tah  (q.  r.) 
is  to  the  male;  and  indeed  so doae- 
ly  are  the  functions  of  the  two 

OOmmin^^led  urcunfouiiclccl  in  some 
represeuuiioDS  of  them  that  Neith 
nugr  be  briefly  defined  as  the  fe- 
maleeoaatefpaitof  the  great  demi- 
urtpu,  Plah  is  the  primary  pa/er> 
Ttitl  eU  uient  in  nature,  Neith  the 
primary  conceptictt  element.  He  ia 
the  father  of  the  sun,  she  is  the 
mother  of  the  same  lumtnar}',  and 
one  of  her  titka  is  consequently 
*•  the  great  con-cngcndcrer  of  the 
sun"  ^^Hunsen,  i,  3lM»;  Kcnrick,  i, 
o'A\ ).  I'lah  is  the  primordial  fire, 
while  Ncilb  is  the  priraonlial 
epacc  or  chao^  M  lf-|)ro<iucing,  co- 
eternal  with  liiin.  and  co-equal; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  "feminine 
Figure  of  Nettb.  '  everywhere  diffused  as  the 

(Fmm  the  V^jptian  material  basis  of  all  forms  of  ere-  j 
Ifaooments.)     ated  exiatenoeu  Keith  is  called  i 


alao  if  «/4i,  the  aniveiaal  OMther  and  queen  of  beam 
Neith  wean  the  red  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  indication 

the  proper  seat  of  her  worship;  but  her  nioiiumenu  ire 
found  in  the  upper  region  also,  liy  reversing  ht  r  hitri>- 
glyph  ic  signs  NT  (Le.  by  reading  them  m  the  Kun'jiran 
instead  of  the  Asiatic  nuumor),  may  have  been  faimtA 
Athene,  the  patron  goddem  of  Atboa^  which  chy  was 
8up])ns4>(l  to  have  been  founded  from  Sais.  Tho  owl, 
her  favorite  bird,  is  alao  found  upon  the  coinagie  of  tttc 
Delta ;  but  the  MIOthcr  of  £g^i>t  teeni»  to  ttn 

had  little  else  in  oomoMo  with  the  liioara  who  qaaaK 
full  armed  ftom  the  hnln  of  Jupiter.  See  MixnTA. 
A  statue  of  Neitll  ia  preserved  in  the  Eu\ptian  Room 
of  the  iiritish  Uuaeum.  Xeilb  is  generally  r<  ptMeotcd 
in  green,  a  sign  that  she  was  counecttnl  with  the  uDder 
world,  and  inviaibie  to  moitala;  a  fcatival  of "  Uuminit 
I^m|)s"  waa  hdd  in  her  hamr.  See  Bunsen,  A'^t 
/Vu(r  in  llUtory,  voL  i ;  Kenrick,  A  nc.  H;pjp<  t">'i" 
Pharaohs,  toL  i;  Kouge,  in  Herue  Archntln^ue  (liui- 
ti&me  annee),  p.  40  sq.;  Hanlwick,  Christ  ami  other 
Masters,  ii,  248  sq.;  Uaur,  Symbulii:  inul  MylMogif, 
voL  ii,  pu  i,  p.  43 ;  Trevor,  ^nc  t^ypt,  p.  1^,  197,  Iji 
(J.II.W.) 

Neithe  is  the  name  of  a  Celtic  divinitr  who  wis 
supcrstitiously  reverenced  even  in  Christian  Scotland. 
The  priniiti\c  5ii;nilicaii(in  (jf  the  name  is  to  ir<i*A  or 
purify  with  water,  and  the  name  was  probably  given  to 
this  divinity  heemne  ehe  ia  the  tmaidiRg  spirit  ef  As 
water  element.  She  was  the  goddess  of  foontaisi, 
which  to  this  day  are  regarded  with  particular  VMJefS- 
tion  over  (very  part  of  the  Highlands.  "The  Mck.wlM 
reaort  to  them  for  health,"  says  Brand  {Feiptilar  Aitifn- 
f»ef  «/<7mirMlOMi,  ti,>7«>,  "addreaa  their  va|M 
presiding  powers  and  offer  presents  to  conciliate  their 
tavor.  I'he  presents  generally  consist  of  a  small  pieet 
of  money  or  a  few  fragmnt  floweHbi''  See  the  tflidi 
Holy  Well. 

Nekam,  a  Mohammedan  martyr  to  the  Christiai 
cause,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  11th  Gentarr. 
Ue  was  of  an  influential  famify,  but,  oonriDeed  «f  tks 
errnn  ofMohammedani8m,he  embraced  Christiamlyanl 

became  a  .facnbite.  Hi--  jian  nt=  and  friends  forsook  liio, 
an<l  he  conM^|uently  n  lireil  to  the  church  of  Sl  Michstl 
at  Moctara,  where,  after  a  short  stay,  he  was  urged  by 
the  monka  to  retreat  with  them  to  the  oomrent  of  & 
Maearina.  He  refused  to  Job  them,  on  the  gnanA  «f 
his  obligation  to  publicly  confi'ssing  Chri<r,  rsfieciilly 
among  his  former  associates,  in  order  that  they  too  mi^hi 
become  Christ's  servants  on  earth.  He  went  to  Cairo, 
and  there  boklly  fMeaenting  himself  in  the  puhlie  sUeeis 
was  imprisoned  and  eottdemned  to  death,  becauie  of  IA 
aposiany.  All  efforts  to  reclaim  him,  or  to  feign  mad* 
ness  in  order  that  his  life  might  be  saved,  he  refu«<i  sl 
imprapet  BMan%  and  be  was  consequently  bebcsdnL 
The  corpra  waa  gives  op  to  hia  fiienda  and  bufied  oev 
the  church  of  Moctara,  but  the  patriarch  Abd-dJf» 
siah  removed  i;  \visbin  the  buildinc,  and  erecteil  in  s'tJif 
in  honor  of  the  uuble  martyr,  bee  Neale's  Jiist.  Uoij 
EatU  Ck  (/>la(rtov*ate  ^Aletamdriot  ii,  916, 7U). 

Ne'keb  (Heb.li,but  only  with  the  art^  "i^l?: 
Sept,  Kdi  \nj3wc,  v.  r.  Nn/3or,  SaKtfi;  Vulg.  I* 
Xtcth),  given  in  our  version  as  one  of  the  towns  on  tkt 
boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh,  xix,  AS  only),  apparently 
between  Adami  and  JabneeL  A  great  number  of  coah 
mentatom,  from  Jonathan  tlie  Targnnuat  and  Jenam 
{Vulr/ate  as  above)  to  Keil  (Jostia,  ad  Ioc),have  takes 
this  name  as  l»cing  connected  with  the  preceding— 
.Vdami-han-Nekeb  i\.  v.  A'laini  [o/'J  thr  C>iefi-Ji)  iso 
Junius  and  TrcmcUius,  "Adanuei  fusea");  and  indrcd 
this  ia  the  force  of  the  acccainarion  of  the  present  He> 
brew  text.  Ibit  on  the  other  hand  the  .Sept.  gives  the 
two  as  distinct,  and  in  the  Talmud  the  |>ost-biMi<al 
names  of  each  are  given,  thot  of  han-Ncki  b  l«  ing  frtn- 
dalhah  (Str.T'''X,  Gemara  Hitros.  Cod.  3Iegiila,in  Be 
land,  PukuL  p.  M5,  717,  817  {  ahw  Schwan,  * 
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Of  this  more  mwlcm  name  Schwan  sup^stfl 
thai  «  trace  it  to  b«  found  in  ^Baxtdki,  time  &4;lijih 
nilei  N.  fhm  at^atti*  Heehctt  niirBeite  IMbev, 

IWnr  Kamah,  on  llie  mail  tn  Akka  (^fllti''.  '  f  Srn'pf.  p. 
MO).  lJutti  these  suggc^tious,  however,  arc  sujtcrtiuoua. 
See  AnAvi. 

ITeko'da  (Hob.  yrkf^'li'.  X7"p:.  d'lMintptvh^ ; 
Sc))t,  Nnfait't/,  V.  r.  St\uica  and  NicaiCaj'),  the  heail  of 
a  familv  <»f  the  "  IVmiile  servants"  who  returned  with 
Zerabbebcl  fiom  Babylon  {JSam  ii,48;  MeU  vii,  60). 
&C  BBS.  A  man  of  the  aauM  naON  fa  nentfaned  in 
Ezra  ii.  OO  ;  Ndi.  vii,  G2,  as  the  pro<jemtor  of  certain 
[(Tpuiii'^  who  on  tho  return  from  Babylon  bad  lost  their 
|i<  ili;,'r< c.  rroiti  which  it  would  seem  thai  they  claime<l 
to  be  Israelites ;  but  as  the  Netbiniaa  Wtt  mentioped  im- 
mediately before,  and  neither  of  the  anodated  names 
ociurs  :ii;nin.  «<■  inny  jirtsiime  that  th*  y  wi  w  tiiially 
detcnoincU  to  be  descendants  of  the  above-named  non- 
biadite  (aee  Keil,  ad  ke.).  See  NnHnnai. 

Nekoth.    Sec  Spices. 

If  CouiiciuJt  FKAI190M  DK,  a  learned  fielgtan 
pidate^  waa  bom  in  MecUin  June  &,  17Mb  He  waa 

edijcnted  at  the  riiivcfity  "f  l>^uvain,  mid  took  the 
dcgrtf  of  I'lLfiuiati'  May  ti,  17<»<>.  Almnst  inimfiliatdy 
he  l»«*aiTK'  priiiciiial  of  ilic  (  'ollc::*'  of  Mechlin,  and.  in 
addttioD,  the  management  of  tbe  libiaiy  of  the  Academy 
waa  inflated  to  him.  He  made  bimadf  adrantageous- 
ly  known  to  the  Iiterar>-  worM  hy  several  fHsstrtatwnt 
upon  various  fK)ints  of  huttury  and  |diilu«<iphy.  He  was 
nominated  canon  of  Toumay  in  17G5, and  in  1767  viear- 
geneial  of  that  city;  he  also  held  fur  atimethe  vieari- 
ale-fleneral  eiver  the  prarfawe  oTToamaialiL  Upon  the 
cxchi'^inn  of  the  SK'iety  of  Josus  from  the  country  in 
177U,  hi'  was  di'»i;;iiated  as  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mission fur  tbe  studies  instituted  at  Ikussels.  The  arch- 
duke Maximilian,  aftenraida  elector  of  Cologne,  having 
■ppradated  Ma  merit  in  •  virft  that  N<Ua  made  to  the 
I{«  lirian  proviiKCx.  signalized  him  to  the  f-mperor  Joseph 
II,  who  nominateti  Xclistotbe  bishopric  of  Antweqx,()ct. 

1 7H  t.  Although  he  owed  bis  elevation  to  tiic  house 
of  Austria,  hia  oonacitnee  waa  greatly  alaimed  by  the 
relitpoua  tnnerationa  that  the  emperor  Joaeph  II  wished 
to  intru<iiice ;  and  as  early  as  Mny  Ji.  I7H6.  he  a<ldrc;iw  <l 
remonstrances  to  the  government  concerning  the  order 
of  pabUahing  from  the  pulpit  the  proclamations  of  the 
poUoe  and  othen^  and  aereraldagra  after  lepceeentations 
npon  the  suppreerion  of  aneietiea^  processions,  and  upon 
imin'iiinicnts  tliat  iiivniiil.itc  marriacp.  'I'ho  same  year 
he  op)HMed  the  imperial  etiict  wliich  instituted  a  new 
tmn  ofconcoanelbrcooftRingbaMlleeai  later  he  wrote 
against  the  snppiMsian  of  apianopal  seniDaiiea.  The 
death  of  Joseph  II  wnoght  some  ehangea,  and  en  July 
10,  17'J3.  Xi'lis.  wlin  h.iil  shown  himself  one  of  the  most 
ardent  enemies  of  i'  runce.  wrote  to  the  empen>r  Francis 
n  to  Justify  and  excuse  his  conduct  during  the  Braban- 
90000  rendntioa.  The  21at  of  April  ioUowiog  ha  vent 
to  Brussels,  where  the  states  were  ooorened,  and  was 
cordially  wtjcnmi d  iiy  thf  em|>cror.  I'.iit  ihi-  revo- 
lution advance<i  rapiilly.  and  at  the  approach  of  the 
French  army  Neliw,  who  had  every  thing  to  fear,  fled  in 
haate  bom  Antwerp,  June  28, 1794.  Uo  aonght  lint  an 
asylnm  at  Breda,  bat  ooold  nut  long  remain  in  that 
town,  and  made  his  way  to  lioticrdam,  and  in  1796 
went  over  into  lionn.iny.  After  having  sojourned  sev- 
eral months  at  Gottingen  and  at  Oaoabrtick,  then  in 
Switaeriaod  at  Zurich,  near  LaTater,4rfwhom  he  waa 
an  intimate  fKend,  he  passed  to  Bavaria,  and  shortly 
after  to  Italy,  where  he  dwi  lt  successively  at  Florence, 
i^srma,  IJvlogiui,  Kome,  and  Naples.  He  found  at  last 
awdoMM  lioapitality  in  a  convent  of  Camaldules  near 
Floicnce,  whe^  he  di<^l.  Aui^ust  21,  17'J8.  We  have 
among  the  works  of  this  |>ri  late,  Klt>fff  f'unibre  de  fem^ 
ptrtiii  Fnin^oix  I  ( I/iuvain.  17ti.'».  -Ito.  i)i  I.atin;  Itrus- 
sda,  17G»j,4to,  in  Latin  and  French)  :—hh>^t  /utubrt-  tie  , 
Uttrie-Thirttt  (Brussels,  1780,  4to  and  8vo).  This  i 
ealDgjr,  viittMi  in  Franehi  ia  oooaidand  much  superior  i 


to  the  one  composed  by  the  abbe  d«  Boismont  '.—Btfyleo* 
mm  rentm  PntdnmuUp  nee  dc  hittoria  Betgiea  fjumpn 
aeriploribiu  pnrci/miM  eemmadaHo  (Parma,  1795,  8to). 

M.  dc  Kciflcnberg  paid  it  the  >;rcatest  euIoj;y  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  ('hninujtie  riniee  de  I'ftUi/)}M:  Mounkfs:  — 
l.'AveufjU  (if  Ui  Montoffne,  ou  cntrelirM  philomphiquti 

(1789, 1793, 2  Tohk  8vo;  enlaiged  edition,  Parma,  179&k 
8to;  Rome,  1797, 4to).  In  tbe  collect  ions  of  the  Acad* 

emy  of  nnissels,  177",  and  foUowin;;  year,  are  fnund  the 
following,  liy  XeUs:  il e moire  stir  [imcun  Jinibnut;  tur 
la  rigogtm  el  rantilioration  de  noi  tainet;  tur  la  pierrt 
BrwitdUad  dimt  le  Toumaituf  ttir  la  emiHititim  nhhi»- 
npate  et  ntr  tea  priviUffet  aeendh  mae  viUtt  dn  Pag$' 
}><!.' ;  fur  !■  .f  ern!..i  rl  .<iir  /,s  fitvlm  <rfiumani/fs.  We  also 
have  from  Nelii  numerous  Maiidemfntg  and  Lfttrt*  pat- 
toralft,  cither  in  Flemi-nh  or  in  French.  Among  tha 
roanuscripu  that  he  has  left,  two  cmeciaUy  are  of  in> 
terest,  Quatiamm  CamiMiieiuiitm  Ubri  quatuor,  and 
Enriijitr  fntii,  moret,  riisnplintr,  ah  iiiniiite  $irnilo  AT 
usque  ad  jimm  eitculi  Will.  These  two  works  were 
on  the  point  of  being  published  when  death  reniuM  .! 
their  author,  who  bequeathed  them  to  the  oouvcnt  of 
the  Camaldnles,  where  he  had  found  an  a^lum.  See 

Sytiojitu  artortim  ecrlesife  A  ntirr  rpinisU,  etc..  hy  De 
llam ;  Memoirts  de  CAcuiiimie  dct  Hcunctt  de  BruxtlUt, 
pa.s.<«imt  iloeaaieate parHadkn. — Boete,  Abar.  Biog, 

(,'<  hr  ritfr.  s.  V. 

Ncller,  Gi:oito  CiiniSToiMi,  Couut,  n  (Icrman  ean- 
onbt,  was  bom  at  Auh  (hishopric  of  W'lirzliurg)  in  1710. 
He  entered  holy  orders  in  1748,  waa  uomiuateid  professor 
of  the  eaaoa  law  at  Trtve%  wheio  he  reosived  a  canon- 

icate;  he  next  Ix-camc  counsellor  of  the  elector  of 
Trt-ve?*,  and  was  then  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  ooont 
palatine.  He  dic<l  at  Tri  ves  in  17K3.  We  have  of  his 
works,  J'rineipia  jurit  publid  eceknattici  Cathoiioarum 
adtUOtm  Germamm  aeeammodeOa  (Franlifort,  174S  and 
1768,  *<vo):  -//c  C<mc<iri}filU  (!* rmniitf  (Treves.  1748): 
— iJe  JuiUprudcntia  Trecirurum  sub  liomuitit  (ibid, 
17/»2i:— /V  JuruprmUntia  Trerirorum  lielgica  (ibiil 
Ila2)>—Jurimrudentia  Trmronm  aat-Jtomamif  mi 

huiloriiT  Tr<  rircnsi$  of  Mont  fieim  :—A'urser  Unterricht 
roll  dnt  a(l-romuchen,j'i diikischen,  trieritchm  und  rhfiii' 
Idiiduchm  J'/atntgtn  vnd  Ildirm  (ibid,  \~*i<\):—Du» 
$ertatio  m  liagobarti  dyJoma  JJorraue  (ibid.  1770)  :— 
many  juridical  diasertations,  united  in  one  eoDecHon^ 
publisheil  at  Treves  in  1776  (4to>.  S<>c  ^fcnsel.  f.tx- 
itoii,  8.  v.;  Weidlich,  Xtjchrichim,  wL  ii  and  iv. — 
Hoefcr,  your.  Hing.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

NelU,  Nello,  an  Italian  painter  of  Pisa  who  flour- 
ished in  the  13th  ccnturj*,  is  remembered  as  the  author 
of  a  ViJ  /  .'/<»  |uiinted  <in  panel  in  the  old  church  of 
Tripallc  at  i'iaa,  signed  JVVriM  A'eUut  de  J'isa  me  pinzit, 
1S99.   See  Spooncr,JBA9b^ti«:e^rAefV«Wilr«i,  11,610. 

Nelli,  Suora  Platella,  an  Italian  paintress  of  a 
nuble  fanuly,  who  devoted  herself  to  religious  as  well  as 
to  aecalar  art,  waa  bom  at  Florence  in  1523.  She  be- 
came a  nun  in  the  Dominican  Convent  of  St.  Catherine 
at  Florence,  and  without  other  aasiatanoe  than  a  rollec- 
ti'Mi  of  .l.  sj^iiN  liv  Fr.1.  Hartnlonuo  di  Sw Marco,  she  at^ 
taine«i  couMtlerable  excellence  in  painting,  llcr  prO' 
ductioiu  are  generally  in  tbo  Stylt  of  that  artist,  althoogb 
she  also  imiuted  other  masters.  Among  them  are 
picture  of  the  CrucijixiotL,  with  a  number  of  small  fig 
urcs  (liiisliecl;  a  lietcmt  from  the  Vntff,  »si\i\  to  W  after 
a  design  by  Andrea  del  iiarto  in  the  church  of  her  ordci 
at  Florence;  and  an  AdoraOimoj'  tin:  .)/af^,o{hcT  own 
cnmfKtoition,  possessing  great  meriL  She  died  in  188tL 
.Sec  .S[4K>ner.  /iioy.  Uitt,  nf  (ke  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  618. 

Nollo,  Bkunaiioo  nt  Gio  Fmjcovi,  an  old  painter 
of  Piaa,  whoae  worka  were  moatly  of  a  xsligioaa  chaiaeter, 
lloorisbed  rinnt  1890.  He  was  a  distioffidshed  aitiat  io 

his  time,  and  f^anzi  says  he  Hiill  merits  con.Mderation. 
He  painted  many  pictures  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa.  He 
is  snpiMiecd  to  be  the  same  as  AV/A>  di  Vami,  who  with 
other  fiaaa  arti«a  painted  in  the  Campo  Santo  in  tht 
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Nelson,  David,  M.D.,  an  American  PrMtfjrterian 

fninistfr  ami  t'tlucator,  wm  Ixini  near  .Iiiiu  slK)riiu;;h,  in 
f,Mt  Tenncasce,  Sept.  24,  17yj.  He  was  educated  at 
Waibington  CuUe^e,  and  after  fcraduatinc  in  Pbiladel- 
phia  returned  to  Kentucky  at  the  age  of  lunetaeOf  in- 
tending to  practice  medicine ;  but  tlw  war  of  ISIS  hav- 
ing; oimiu  MCL'd,  he  jwiiu  1  a  KcotUCkjT  regiment  as  sur- 
geon, and  pntcceded  to  Canada.  He  afterwards  accum- 
lianiod  the  army  of  generals  Jacluon  and  Coflcc  to  Ala- 
bama and  Florida,  and  after  the  establiahmeul  of  pesioe 
settled  finally  at  Joncsborough,  where  he  resamed  hia 
ni 'ilii  al  practice  with  great  success.  While  nway  at 
war  lie  had  become  estranscd  fmn*  his  early  relinioua 
cnnviclion^and  in  part  at  lea.st  espoiuted  itititkl  theories. 
Ho  now  became  more  aerioualy  convinced  of  Itia  depen- 
dence  on  God,  and,  rearakened  and  converted,  he  de- 
If-rniinfil  to  forsake  a  lurrni.L'  jirnfuviidiial  career  for 
the  puqtose  of  entering  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  April,  1825.  He  preached  fur  aome  three 
years  in  Tennessee,  where  he  w»  at  the  same  time  con- 
nected with  the  Ciilriniffic  Mti'jmiite,  published  at 
rsvill".  Ill  IH-'M  111'  iK'O.ini-  i>n>tur  <if  tliu  church 
of  Danville,  Ky.,  Buccecilin^  limtlicr  Samuel.  In 
1880  he  renored  to  Mia-^uri,  a:i  I  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  establishing  Marion  College,  of  which  he  be-  I 
came  the  first  president.  In  I83fi  l>r.  NeIaon.who  was 
a  warm  (•inatu'iii.ilinirHt.  owin;,'  in  a  disturbance  growing 
out  of  the  slavery  question,  remnvetl  t»  Illinois,  and  at 
Oakland,  near  Qoiner,  ealaMished  an  instilota  for  the 
education  of  young  men,  esjiecially  f«  aneb  as  were  pre- 
paring to  become  missionaries  Hei«  he  exhati.'tted  his 
pecuniary  means,  and  died  Oot.  17,  1H|  l.  IIi->  most  re- 
markable work  is  his  Cause  and  Cure  of  infldtlit^  (1H36 
and  often).  The  mamneriptof  Wtt^h  and  limor,  which 
he  intended  for  publication,  was  ]o!«t  afker  it  passed  from 
hii  hands.  He  al«o  wrote  many  occasional  articles  on 
missions  baptism,  etc..  which  appeared  in  the  AVir 
York  Obsfietr  and  other  papers  of  the  day.  Sec 
Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  Antetican  Pulpit,  iv,  677;  I/Uf. 
o/'  J'ltibiftenanum  in  Kentucky,  \y.  330.    (J.  II.  W.) 

IVelMO*  John  (l)i  aa  eminent  Methodist  lay  preach- 
er, was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  asdatanta  of  the  We»leys 

in  their  fvaiigclical  nios'emciit  in  the  last  century,  lie 
is  generally  acknowltdgctl  the  chief  fouiuli  r  of  Method- 
ism in  Yorkshire,  a  portion  of  England  in  which  it  has 
had  aignal  aucccas  down  to  our  day.  Mdaoa  waa  bom 
near  the  close  of  the  17lh  century.  Ho  was  the  de- 
scendant of  hutn!)l:t  but  hoiiora'.dc  parcutni,'!'.  and  was 
early  apprenticed  to  a  stouc-ma^oti,  a  trade  at  which  he 
beoanic  proficient,  mid  at  which  he  worked  nearly  all 
hia  lifCi  oven  in  the  midst  of  his  erai^liaing  labors 
He  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  John  Wedey 
ill  171 1.  at  MiMirricldN  NeUin'-*  Inme  was  in  llristol. 
He  had  led  an  upright  life  from  his  youth,  and  had 
at  the  time  of  h\s  conver^tion  an  bumble  but  a  hap- 
py honet  *  tpxxl  ^^^^  Ro«xl  wagr-s  (^nod  health,  and  a 
atout  English  heart.   He  hid  Wv^  l>een  distmsed  by 

the  sense  of  ni  gral  want-t  whidi  \\\*  life  failed  fn  niett 
until  the  light  came  umh  r  the  |iri  aching,'  of  Wesley. 
The  sad  and  trying  days  of  XeKm  are  thus  narrated 
by  his  biographer:  "!iomcthii|g  he  believed  there  must 
be  in  tme  religion  In  mp(»t  the  wanta  of  the  aoul,  other- 
tv  ise  m:in  i*  m  r  •  ii:ir"rtu'.iitc  Ihnn  t\\f-  brute  that 
p'-ri-thcs  Ali>iirl)cd  in  such  me<lit.itioi|.».  this  untutored 
mechanic  wandeml  in  the  fielils  after  the  work  of  the 
day,  diacussing  to  himself  qnestions  wliich  had  employ- 
ed and  ennobled  the  thonghts  of  nato  in  the  groves  of 
the  (V'phLtsus  and  ai^iiiti  l  l>y  the  Mtxltties  that  iiad 
Ktirred  the  buidd  of  W  e.-<lf'y  nml  his  associates  at  Oxford. 
Hid  conduct  was  a  royxtery  to  his  less  thoiigblful  fellow- 
worluiieu.  He  refowd  to  share  in  their  graaa  indulgon- 
ceat  they  cursed  Idm  because  he  wodM  not  drink  as 
they  did.  He  l»>re  their  insults  with  a  calm  philos- 
ophy i  but  liaving  as  '  brave  a  heart  as  ever  English- 


man was  blessed  with'  (Soothcy),  be  would  not  aCuvr 
them  to  infringe  on  his  rights;  and  when  they  took 
away  his  1<h>1s,  determined  that  if  he  would  iint  drink 
with  them  he  should  not  work  while  they  were  canxts- 
ing,  be  fought  with  several  of  them  until  they  were  ooo- 
tent  to  let  him  alone  in  his  inexplicable  gravity  atid 
courage.  He  also  went  from  church  to  church,  for  he 
was  still  a  faithful  chun  lunan.  hut  met  no  answers  to 
his  profound  questions.  He  visited  the  cltapel*  of  all 
classea  of  Disatnten,  but  the  quiet  of  the  Quaker  wotw 
ship  could  not  quiet  the  voice  that  sfMike  thnnigh  bis 
conscience,  and  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  ritual  «<:>oci 
became  but  irksome  pomp  to  him.  He  trie.l,  he  ti  \U  us 
all  but  the  Jews,  and  hoping  for  nothing  from  them,  re- 
solved to  adhere  oteadily  to  the  Church,  regulatiiig  hia 
life  with  strictness,  spending  his  leisure  in  reading  ami 
prayer,  and  leaving  his  final  fate  uiu«)lvetl.  WhiteflefcTa 
eliMpieiice  at  Moortield*,  however,  attracterl  him  thither, 
but  it  did  not  meet  his  wants.  He  loved  the  great 
orator,  he  tdla  ui^  and  waa  wilting  to  fight  Ibr  Uai 
against  the  mob,  but  bis  mind  only  sank  deeper  rnto 
perplexity.  He  became  morbidly  despondent :  he  ^U'pt 
little,  and  often  awoke  from  hU  horrible  dreams  drii>- 
piqg  with  sweat  and  ahivering  with  tenor.  Weaiey 
came  to  Mooifidda;  Neton  gased  upon  Idfla  wMi  inax- 
pressihle  interest  a^  lie  iiseeinled  the  platform,  striked 
back  his  hair,  and  cast  his  eye  din-ctly  upon  him. 
'  My  heart,'  he  says, '  beat  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
and  when  he  qwke  I  thought  his  whole  disoourw  waa 
ained  at  me.'  *Thla  man,*  he  said  to  hlnadf,  *am  tcO 
the  secret.^  nf  mv  heart  ;  ho  ha*  "lunvu  me  the  remf-dy 
for  my  wn  ii  Imlneiis,  eveu  the  UikkI  o(  Clirir.i.  He 
now  became  more  than  ever  devoted  to  religious  duties, 
and  soon  found  the  peace  of  miud  be  had  ao  loi^  beco 
seeking.  He  reooida  with  dnaoatie  intcreat  the  diacaa 
sions  and  efforts  of  his  acquaintances  to  pn  vettt  hia 
from  going  t<xj  far  in  religion.  They  nsm  to  hare 
been  mostly  an  honest,  siroiile  class  like  himself;  they 
thought  he  would  become  unfit  for  buaineas,  and  that 
poverty  and  distTMa  would  fall  upon  hia  ftmihr.  They 

winded  he  h  v\  never  hennl  Wesley,  who,  they  [iredicted, 
would  the  ruin  of  him.'  He  told  them  that  be  bad 
reason  to  bless  G(xl  that  Wedey  was  ever  bom.  for  ^ 
hearing  bin  he  bad  beoooM  aenstUe  that  hia  boiinf 
in  this  woild  was  to  get  well  oat  of  It.  The  flunfly  with 
wliom  he  l.nli^'e  1  were  disposed  to  expel  him  fmm  the 
house,  for  they  were  afraid  soine  mischief  would  come 
on  either  thefnael>*e9  or  him  from  '  so  much  praying  and 
fuse  aa  be  made  about  reUgkm.'  Ue  procured  non^ 
and  went  to  pay  them  what  he  owed  them>  and  take 
his  leave;  but  they  would  not  let  him  e.sca|H-:  'What  if 
John  is  right,  and  we  wrongV'  was  a  natural  qiiestioo 
which  they  asked  arooiuj  themselves.  '  If  God 
for  yoa  anything  more  than  for  us^abow  ua  hoar  wai 
And  the  same  mercy,*  asked  one  of  them.  Re  t 
li  .'i'liiiL:  tlirm  to  hear  Wesley  at  Moortlelds.    (hie  of 

itbem  wiu»  made  partaker  of  the  same  grace^  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  meeting  UHh  in  heaven.  Witli 
much  aimplicity,  hut  true  English  deierminatioD,  ha 
adhered  to  his  religious  principles  at  my  risk.  His  ew- 
I  plover  required  work  to  be  done  duriiiL;  the  S.itiloi'i  .>r> 
the  exchequer  building,  decbring  that  the  kiiu'  -  I'o-)- 
ness  requinni  haste,  and  that  it  was  luiisl  in  si:c-h  c2.ses 
to  work  on  Sunday  for  hia  m^asty.  Nelson  replied  t  hat 
he  would  not  woric  on  the  Sabtiath  for  any  man  in  Eng- 
l.uid,  exeept  to  (pic  in  h  tire,  or  mmcthing  that  required 
the  same  immeilinte  lielp.  His  employer  threatened 
him  with  the  loss  ofliis  husiuess.  He  replie<l  that  he 
would  rather  atarve  than  ofleiid  God.  '  What  bast  tboa 
done  that  thon  raakest  elibh  an  ado  rfMmt  relignm?* 
asked  )iis  employer;  '  f  ativny>  ti»>k  thrc  for  an  ho]i<>fit 
man,  and  could  trust  iIkh?  »vith  five  hmnired  |iounda.* 
*  So  you  might,'  replied  the  sturdy  MetiuHlist,  *aiid  net 
have  lost  ono  pcaay  liy  me.'  'Hut  I  have  a  weraa 
opinion  of  thco  now  than  ever,*  naomed  the  employer. 
'  Ma^^  r."  re]«!ied  Nelson.  "  I  have  the  odds  of  you  there. 
fo(  1  have  a  much  worse  opiuioo  ofmj'self  tbau  you  cau 
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huw9.*   The  honett  man  mn  not  diwnltil,  nor  a^tm  | 

n^ki  il  to  \n  rk  on  Siri  lny.  iior  wrro  any  nf  his  fcllow- 
MurkiiHii. "  liinnfiliatfly  afliT  h'la  (•(»iiv»'i>i<in  hi-  \»  ri>t«- 
to  hi*  wife,  who  was  iii  the  countn-,  and  u>  ill  kin- 
dled, explaining  hia  new  method  of  life,  and  esborting 
tlwB  to  adopt  it.  Soon  after  lie  went  to  tMi  them  at 
Bristol,  nuO  was  met  with  consiilcraMr  opp<j<iition.  Hut 
he  wa-H  only  the  nuirc  <  nc<»uragttl  t<»  h«>ly  living,  ami 
faithfully  a^idled  the  sacml  writiiigB  to  fortiiy  bimaelf 
in  his  new  epiniono.  £re  long  hia  frienda  were  con- 
verted, and  he  held  meetlngi  in  hi*  heme,  reading,  cx- 
borliii^'.  ami  praying  with  su.-h  <•{  hh  nt'iKhlMirs  as 
wouki  come  t»  li<-ar.  lliv  luirnlKT  soon  increaMMl  so 
oantdenbly  that  he  was  obliged  to  stand  in  bis  door  in 
order  to  ranch  all  who  were  within  tlie  home  and  in  the 
jrard.  In  a  very  sboit  time  the  character  of  the  com- 
inuiiii\  Im  ;;an  to  change;  ale-houaea  were  dcscrtcti,  and 
six  or  seven  con\'erta  made  weekly,  liut  nol  only  the 
people  had  changed,  Kcbon  himself  had  become  an- 
other man;  hie  aermona  from  being  quite  private  had 
become  pnMic;  indeed,  he  had  become  a  preacher,  and 
one  of  such  power  that  Wesley,  wlion  hearing  of  the 
(»utecss  attending  Xelson'-s  moili'st  lahors,  »ct  out  at  once 
to  vi.sit  and  diret't  him.  NiUon  wax  nuide  ona  of  Wei>- 
iey'a  belpec%  and  the  band  of  rustic  fidiowemoiK  of  his 
united  aoeietiea.  ThnaMethodiimotBrtedtnToriuhire, 
aiiit  tliiis  ii|K.'ni:sl  the  career  of  one  of  the  ablest  lay- 
preachi-rs  in  modem  timeH.  Nel.son'a  iabon  were  so 
anccessful  that  W'e«ley  invited  him  to  leave  hia  home 
and  assist  in  apieading  Methodiam  in  other  parts  of 
England,  and  aoon  he  becatne  almost  aa  abundant  in 
labors  and  su(Terin;;s  as  tin-  WcsUys  nu<\  his  iiitluenc-e 
over  the  working  claMes  equal  to  thai  of  Julm  \Ve»ley 
bioMeIC  Not  even  WhitcOeld  posaessed  more  power 
over  the  common  people.  Indeed,  "  without  Nelson 
and  similar  lay-preachenv  )IeiliiMii.sm  could  not  have 
been  iiustaineil  as  it  w.is.  Tlie  mmiIs  \i!iirli  ilie  leml- 
en  of  the  movement  saved,  were  by  these  more  care- 
fully matured*  (Skeata,  p.  872;  878%  Ndaon'a  good- 
senftp.  cool  courage,  sound  piety,  and  apt  speech  secured 
him  hueceas  wherever  he  went.  He  8{iread  Methodism 
not  only  in  Yorkshire,  but  iti  Omiwall,  Lineohishire, 
L«ncasbire,  and  other  oouutiea.  lie  was  a  man  of  such 
genuine  spirit  and  popular  tact  that  his  went  oppoaen 
usually  became  his  best  friendn.  Like  Wesley  and 
Whiteiicld.  he  was  ppr«ecute»l  and  annoyed  by  the  es- 
tablished eler^y  iiiid  their  liiols.  His  house  at  Hristol 
waa  pulled  down ;  at  Xotlingham  squiba  were  thrown 
in  hia  face;  at  Crimaby  the  rector  banded  nmob  to  the 
beat  of  the  town  drum,  and,  aficr  supplying  them  with 
b«  r,  called  ui«in  them  to  •*  fight  for  the  Church."  Fi^-tit- 
iiii{  for  the  ('h(ir>-h  meant  the  demnlilion  of  the  huUM'  in 
which  Nelson  was  living;  and  its  windotva  were  forth- 
with pulled  down  and  the  fomitore  destroyed  (Hdaonls 
Journal,  p.  92).  But  the  preachiiijr  of  tlie  Y<'rkshire 
manon  »«M»n  stopped  all  Mich  proceediiii;^.  The  drum- 
mer of  tlrimsby,  who  had  Ikk-u  hired  l>y  the  rector  to 
beat  down  Nelson's  preaching  on  the  day  after  the  riot, 
wm  one  of  the  witneaicaefita  power.  After  beaUng  for 

three  quarters  of  an  hour  ImatOOd  nml  li«tene<1.  ani  fxm 
the  tears  of  peniti-iice  were  aeen  rolling'  dnwn  Jus  ehei-ks. 
Such  was  NelMm's  |X)wer  over  his  audience.  The 
cicfgy,  determined  to  atay  bis  influence,  finally  canaed 
him  to  be  impreased  into  the  army,  en  hia  letvm  to 
Bristol,  aa  a  vagrant,  without  visililn  means  nf  living;. 
Though  he  protest ett  and  tried  to  prove  thin  charge  un- 
just, ho  waa  yet  uken  and  made  a  soldier.  But  even  in 
his  bonds  Nelson  did  not  cease  to  preach ;  and  when  he 
wm  Itweibly  eaaapdled  t»  wear  the  imifbm,  be  boldly 
declared  that  he  dt'K[ii-.<.l  war^tod  that  no  one  could 
ever  aira|>el  him  to  eiit<  r  any  other  senicc  than  tlial  of 
the  I'rince  nf  IVace.  in  wli»»ni  he  had  dedicated  himself. 
He  remained  a  preaclier  even  amid  the  din  of  armat  ad- 
monished bia  eontadca  agatnat  cursing  and  other  sins, 
distril)ute<l  tracts  among  them,  ami  np|i«  inteil  |>rayer- 
meetings.    AU  this  involved  him  in  new  sufferings  and 

» and  be  flnallj  Mnk  in  tbe  Bidat  of  ibia  ill- 


treatnent;  and  when,  In  order  to  aave  hia  life,  it  baeame 

ncctfsaary  to  dismiss  him  in  17+1,  he  nLrnin  rt?sumed 
evangeli/.ing  labors,  but  died  before  tlie  cIdsc  of  that 
vear.  .See  Steven^  //ut,  of  Mtthodum,  i,  136,  170, 198, 
itOa,  227,  24d:  ii.  153;  Southey,  Ltft  of  WnUy,  chap, 
xiv;  Skeata,  llitl.  nfOu  Frrt  cianAif  of  Eng.  p.  873: 
Hurst's  H.a:,'enbach,  Ch.  Ilitt.  of  the  IHih  nixl'vMl,  <\u- 
ttttia,  i,  4oa  sq. ;  I'orter,  Compatdium  i\f  Heihodism,  p. 
48  aq.  Smabobbown /mrMi&  (J.U.W.) 

Nelson,  John  ft*).  D.D.,  nn  Aroerirnn  r<ingrp{:a- 
tional  nnnister,  was  Intrn  in  Wurccsler,  Mas,"*.,  in  1785, 
and  graduated  at  Williamn  t'nllege.  In  181.S  he  was  oi^ 
dained  paator  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Leioaater, 
where  blowhole  ministerial  life,  extending  over  a  period 
of  tifVy-eii;ht  years,  waa  passed.  He  died  Dec.  C.  1K71. 
from  IW-I  he  had  a  ctdleague,  and  for  eighteen  year* 
previous  to  his  death  waa  an  invalid.  8m  Appleton'a 
AnmcU  Cydnpaditi,  1871,  p.  Wi\. 

Nelson,  Joaeph,  LL.r).,  an  Ain<  ricnn  itlucalor. 
was  bom  about  17iU.  and  was  educaieil  at  Rutgers  Cvl« 
lege,  Mew  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  clam  of  1815.  He  was  made 
profcmorof  languages  in  but  resigned  this  position 
in  lH->9.  He  was  n  distint^iiished  clas'-icnl  -iclKilar  and 
teacher.  During  his  professorship  in  IJutgers  (\illege 
he  was  blind,  yet  so  thoroughly  venx-d  in  his  authont 
and  ao  capable  u  an  instructor  that  he  wm  enalded  to 
perform  the  dutka  of  his  Chair  with  great  acceptance. 
1 1  is  ot  her  iicnsrs  were  remttfcably  aciit  e.  1 1  ia  said  that 
he  could  accurately  tell  the  rfzc  of  a  room  by  the  srtund 
of  the  stamp  of  his  foot  upon  the  floor.  He  retire<l  from 
active  duty  at  the  ckm  of  hia  professorship,  and  died 
in  the  dty  of  New  Yorii  In  1880.   Qlf.  i.  B.  T.) 

Nelaon,  Matthew,  a  minister  of  the  Methodi^t 
Protestaitt  Church,  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
Va.,  April  7, 1781.  In  1796  his  fiither,  ooknel  Ambrose 

N'<  l>'>n.  a  descendant  of  the  'niM  Scotch  Tom,'' removal 
ti>  Danville,  Ky.  Together  w  ith  his  brother  Thomas, 
who  «!Ls  Uirn  in  1779,  Matthew  was  converted  in 
1801-1802,  and  together  these  brothen  were  baptixed 
while  upon  their  knees  in  the  Kentncky  Mver.  They 
exhibited  such  inteTe«t  in  the  pmmoti  in  of  huly  li\  ing 
that  they  were  hhortly  after  licensed  to  exlmri  by  the 
MeiluKlist  Episcopal  Church  which  they  had  Joined, 
and  in  a  veiy  brief  period  wen  made  preachers  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Kentnehy  Conferenw  bgr  biabop  NcKen- 

<lrt-e.  Thoma*  prenrlicil  fir  se\-eral  yeUB  in  Ohio.  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Keiitiit  ky,  and  TeiUieaace,  w  hen  his 
health  faile«l,  and  ho  w  as  placed  on  the  aopertuumated 
list.  He  then  went  South,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
hi?  death  an  not  known.  Hatthewpnached  until  1815, 
wluii  he  locateil.  When  the  <|ue.stion  of  lay -represen- 
tation lirst  agitated  the  Methotlist  Episcopal  Church, 
be  took  sides  fur  the  reform,  and  wa-s  elected  delegate 
for  Kentudiy  to  the  Ilaltimore  Convention,  lie  wm  a 

t  member  of  that  tndy  when  it  formed  the  conatitntion 
<  f  ihe  thoilist  rmtest.iiit  f'hurdi.  .nn  I  thereafter  his 
uiember>hip  was  in  that  branch  of  Mclhodijtm.  He 
made,  however,  no  distinction  in  his  treatment  ofMcth- 

'  odists,  and  his  house  was  the  home  of  Methodist  preach- 
ers generally.  In  1887  be  removed  to  Rutberibid  Co., 
Tenn.,  and  there  continue*!  to  be  the  s.ime  zealmis  pn> 

imoter  of  Methodiam.  He  died  in  lH^>('i.  His  children 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  without  any 
oppoaition  on  bla  pait.  See  McFerrin,  iittkoditm  in 
r«NMWS0r,  11,184.187.  (J  H.W.) 

Nelnon,  Robert,  a  pious  and  learne^l  English 
divine,  noted  m  the  author  of  variooa  works  in  practi- 
cal divinity  whieb  lutTn  kng  been  bdd  in  very  high 

estimation,  was  Imrn  at  UmAoO  JttIM  82,  I8fi6.  He 
studied  at  .St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Camt'rid^'e.  and  was  while  a  young  man  elect- 
ed a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  SocieQr.  He  wm  intimate 
with  Halky.  with  whom  be  tnvdled  iq  Franm  and 
Italy.  While  at  Borne  he  met  with  and  marricil  in 
,        Lady  Tbaapbila  Lucy,  widow  of  a  baronet,  and 

Tbia  lady,  undn  the 
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iofliMiioB  «r  the  odabnted  French  Ronadit, 

an  intimate  friend  (»f  N<l.<<ni  —  some  time  after  tlit  ir 
marriage  became  a  Komaii  Luihulic,  to  his  great  grii  f. 
Nelaon's  mind  had  hceu  much  tHxupicd  with  the  con- 
■idenCkn  of  botli  the  fmctical  and  coatrorenial  poiDts 
id  divinltr,  «d  hit  chfarf  Mmd»  wcr*  flmimnt  dtviBM 
in  the  English  Churrli,  itfirticularly  Bull,  Hick<!«,Iils|fdt 
and  'i'tllotsoii^thc  last  wou  one  of  his  most  valued 

Nclaoa  not  only  employed  his  own  iwwers  of 
J  both  verbal  and  litanuy,  but  called  in  the 
aid  of  hia  friend,  arehbiehop  TUlotMMi ;  both  were,  how^ 
ever,  unsncce!<»rul,  the  Imly  coiuinuinj;  in  the  lloniish 
communion  till  her  death,  ills  lirst  work,  Traiuub- 
ttmlkUion  cotUrury  to  Hcripturr,  or  Ihe  J'rotestant't 
Amutr  10  lila^eefar'aibtHeK  (1688)»  appear*  to  be  the 
wbBtanoe  of  hie  oonnderaUoni  on  thia  rabfect  He 
was  strongly  attached  to  king  JainiH  II.  He  was  the 
zealous  promoter  of  ail  uurkH  of  charity,  having  tlie 
ability  at  mil  aa  the  dLtpositiun  to  give  what  true  be- 
nmkiiee  pnmipted.  In  helping  to  bnibt  cbiiiche% 
(band  echoMt,  di*eeniinate  nsefbl  books,  and  enforce  the 
lawr*  aL,'aiii>t  crinir,  hr  UDrkf  d  most  cBectually.  At 
the  lievolution  he  scrupled  to  take  the  oaths  tu  king 
William,  and  remained  a  nonjuror  till  the  year  1701*, 
when  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  last  eurvi%'or  uf 
the  deprived  nonjuring  bishoiis,  except  Dr.  Keen,  he 
by  Dr.  Keen'a  advice  returned  to  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land  aa  then  established.  He  died  Jan.  IG,  171.'>,  ni 
Kensington,  and  was  burie«l  in  the  cemetery  of  Si. 
George  the  Martyr  by  the  Foundling  IloepilaL  Kobcrt 
Nelson  wrote  A  Componiim  for  the  FativaU  and  Fartt 
of  thi  Church  if  Km/liiwi,  etc.  (Uitli  ctl.  Ix>nd.  1T3G, 
8vo).  It  is  still  one  of  the  beat  works  of  tlie  kind; 
sercral  abridgments  of  it  have  appeared,  liirker^teth 
|.r.ti-<  it,  but  deplores  the  "great  want  of  evangelical 
j  iciii  iples  and  unction"'  (Chrittian  Studnit,  p.  429), 
probably  bix-ause  Nelson  espouses  Hull's  views  on  justi* 
tication  : —  The  J'ractice  of  true  JJrvotion  in  RrlntUm  to 
the  End  »»  wU  at  the  Meaiu  of  RttigUm,  etc.  (7th  e<l. 
Ijond.  17"2t>,  12mo) : — The  great  Dutg  of  frequttUiiuj  t/if 
Chriiltitn  Sticrijicr,  tiiul  th>^  Xature  of  the  Preparation 
rtquirrd  (.'ith  ed.  I/md.  1711,  I'imo): — An  Address  to 
Pertotts  of  QMaHljf  and  Ettate  (Lond.  171fi^  8vo):— 7V<e 
vAofe  Dttty  tfa  CHrMtm.  way  of  QfUtOiom  and  A  n- 
swer  (9th  cd.  I^md.  172",  I2n)") :  Ifxtnirtiimsfor  thmi 
that  dime  to  be  (\nijinntd  (I^jutl.  18  JJ,  12mo).  Ho  pub- 
li>h(il  also  a  /.if-  of  Hinh'ip  Hull,  together  with  the 
latter's  works  (Lond.  1714,  3  vols.  8vo;  see  Debar}-, 
Bittory  of  ihg  Ck.  qf  En^mtd,  1C8&-1717,  p.  846  eq.X 
mill  the  works  of  KtHleurell  (Lond.  1719, 2  vols.  fol.).  See 
.Secrctan,  J.{fe  of  Selion;  Vttry^  Hut.  qf  the  Church  of 
SeoOaml,  60$  Fslin,  Buf.  tfUu  Cimrek  q^AvbW, 
1G88-I717.p.37  sq.;  £i^qfdfip,».y.iJ)ai&ag,C$clop. 
Biblioff.  ii,  21M. 

Nelson,  Stephen  Smitil,  an  American  liaptist 
minister,  was  born  iti  iMiddlelMirough,  Mass.,  (  )<  t.  ."i, 
1772,  graduated  at  llniwii  University  in  1794,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  io  1716.  After  supplying  the  CShoreh 
at  Hartford  for  two  years,  he  was  oniiined  pastor  there 
In  1798,  occasionally  preaching  in  the  nclghborhcHHl, 
]iiirticularly  at  Mi  J  !!<  ii.wn.  Whilf  in  IlarlfonI  In-  tttok 
ati  active  part  in  [irepnring  '*  the  Baptist  I'ctition,"  an 
to  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  griev- 
i  of**  Diasenters"  from  the  "  Standing  Order,"  which 
finally  severed,  in  Connect  lent  at  least,  the  union  between 
Chart  li  ,uiii  SI  iif  ill  1.S1H.  He  was  also  appointed  to 
prepare  and  forward  a  congratulatory  address  to  Mr. 
JcAnon  on  his  eleetiun  as  prerident  of  the  Unite<i 
(Matca.  In  1801  he  n  >icno.l  his  charge  in  Hartfi>rd,  and 
became  principal  of  a  jur^'<  m  ademy  at  Sing  Sing  (then 
Mount  Pleasant  >.  Imi  iti  iM.iMqtience  of  the  war  with 
Great  Ikitaiu  he  removed  iu  Iblo  to  Attleborough, 
Mass  I  where  his  labor*  were  very  anaosssftd,  and  be 
afterwards  had  for  a  while  charge  saccessively  of  the 
chnrohes  in  Plynioutb,  Mass.,  and  Canton,  Conn.  In 
Utt  IM  wnoved  to  Amban^  MiM,  wham  ha  eoatiimad 


pveaehing  eeeasionally  anttt  Ida  death,  Dee.  8;  MNl 

Si.'e  SpriiLTti''.  I  ninth  <iffhr  ,1  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  3C6. 

Nelson,  /.'j  /v  Theophila.  Sec  Xi:Lsox,RoBeBT. 

Nelsou,  Thomas.   See  Niu.aox,  MArriiKW. 

l^'emeean  Oamea,  one  of  the  four  great  festirak 
of  ancicBt  Greece,  deriviqg  itanaiBe  liraai  AiaB4a,whssi 
it  was  esMirated,  as  Pbidar  tdia  as,  fa  honor  of  Zcm 

The  games  cunsbitod  of  horse -racing,  chariot -raciiig. 
ruuniug,  wrestling,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear,  sliaui- 
ing  with  the  bow,  and  oUwr  wariike  exercises.  The 
victors  whre  crowned  with  a  chaplet  Of  olive,  and  sfiff- 
wards  of  \reen  parsley.  The  Nemaan  games  wm 
regularly  celebrated  twice  in  the  ci>\irs*-  of  e\  rrv  ( I'um- 
piad.  They  ap|iear  to  have  Iteen  discontinued  won 
after  the  reign  of  the  Koman  emperor  Hadrian.  8st 
Ciardner,  Fiiith$  of  the  Wotid^p^bH,    SCA  GAimi. 

Nemalah.  :>ce  Akt. 
Nemar.  See  Lsopakp. 

IT6III0IIM  was  a  frequent  surnnine  of  /r// /.  .imi  un- 
der it  he  waa  woraliipped  at  Kemca,  where  games  wen- 
celebrated  fa  hie  honor.  See  NfesiJtAii  GAXKa. 

NemesiSci  the  n.-mu  which  was  given  lotlv* 
ofBcera  of  the  goddess  Nemesis,  who  presided  over  good 
furtuoe^aBd  waa  the  dispenser  of  fiuth.  BeeNnmiL 

NemSsis  (Siittmr.  f  nf;fnurt'),  a  female  (Jreek  di- 
vinity, is  most  commonly  desi  ribcil,  according  to  HoaaiI. 
as  a  daughter  of  Night,  though  some  call  her  a  daughter 
of  Erebus  (Hygin.  Eab.  pnef.)  or  of  Ooeano*  (TtttiLAi. 
Lye.  ftt ;  Pausan.  i,  88,  S ;  vii,  5. 1 ).  Nemesis  was  a 
sonitication  of  the  moral  revert  ;n  n  f.ir  I.th  .  <  ftls.  h.iiq- 
ral  fear  of  committing  a  culjialile  action,  ami  lunci'  of 
conscience,  and  lor  this  reason  she  was  mentioned  to- 
gel  her  w  ith  Aicmc^  or  Sluunc.  In  ooonw  ef  ttm^  «bv 
an  enlarged  expericoee  convinced  men  that  a  dii  ills  ail 
found  rtMini  for  its  activity  amid  the  little  occurrencw 
of  human  life,  she  came  to  bo  considered  as  the  penooi- 
fication  of  the  righteow  ail|iar  of  the  gnd%  andsstbe 
l>ower  who  constantly  ptMsrvie  or  restores  the  nsisl 
etpiiltbflnra  of  earthly  abtrs— preventing  mortals  from 
reaching  that  excefwivc  pri>-|n  rity  whirh  would  lead 
them  to  forget  the  reverence  ilue  to  the  immortal  gnh, 
or  visiting  them  with  wholesome  calamities  in  the  midst 
of  their  happiness.  Hence  origiiuted  the  latest 
loftiest  conception  of  Nemesis  as  the  bring  to 
was  intnistiil  tin  execution  of  the  decrees  of  a  Mrirt 
retributive  providence — the  awful  and  mysterious  area- 
ger  of  wrong,  punishing  andbombling  cvil-iloers  in  pa^ 
ticular.  Nemesis  was  thus  regarded  as  allied  to  ;Uc 
and  the  F.nmeniilea.  .She  is  represented  as  the  regula- 
tor oflniman  all.iir-,  lii^luirsiiit;  at  pleasure  happines.*  "f 
unhappine^s,  the  goiMls  and  ills  of  life.  She  was  als^ 
looked  u)ion  aa  an  avenging  deity,  and  as  intkxibly 
severe  to  the  pruud  and  inmlent  (Peusanim,  i*  88, 2). 
There  was  a  cclebratc<l  temple  sacred  to  her  at  Rhsm- 
nu*.  in  Attira.  nlniut  sixty  stadia  distant  fpim  M.ira- 
thon ;  honcH:  Nemesis  waa  sometimes  calkil  ai.<«>  llkaur- 
muta  or  Jtiiammri$,  In  this  temple  there  was  a  statue 
of  the  goddess,  made  from  a  block  uf  Parian  marble, 
which  the  Persians  hsdbrooght  thither  to  erect  a  tntphr 
of  tlieir  exjU'ctcd  victory  at  ^larsthon.  rnnsniii.i.s  savs 
that  this  .statue  was  the  work  of  Phidias  (I'auaaiu  i,  33. 
2,8),  but  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Agoraeritaa,«iid  adds  that 
it  was  preferred  by  M.  Varro  to  all  other  statues  wbkh 
exisieil  (HiM.  Nat.  xxxvi,  4,  3>.  \  fragment,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  Im?  the  head  o!"  ihi^  >tatue.  wa"  f  jiiiul 
in  the  temple  of  Khamnua^  and  was  pn.seni(st  to  the 
Hrilish  Museum  in  1880  {iSspm  md  Phigakian  Mar- 
biff,  i,  120 :  ii,  123).  She  was  represented  in  the  elder 
times  as  a  young  virgin,  resembling  Venus;  in  Ister 
limes  as  clothed  with  the  tunic  aiul  peidus,  wwix  timrt 
with  swords  in  her  hands  and  a  wheel  at  her  fi>ot,  a 
griffin  also  having  hia  right  paw  upon  tbc  wheel;  bimpc- 
times  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  griffins.  Nemesis  is  a 
frequent  tigure  on  coins  and  gems.  The  practice  of 
masntiiiip  tha  staiiits  of  T 
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faitnxiuced  after  the  time  of  .Uexamler  the  Grcnt  hy  the 
inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  who  wurshipped  several  (*oddca»- 
es  under  thi.i  name  (Psamu  vii,  6, 1;  ix,S5|2).  Ac- 
cording to  a  myth  prewnrcd  bjr  ntusmiai,  Nemerit  wm 
the  iiii'thrr  iif  Htlciia  tiy  Zcih;  and  I^da.  the  rt-puteil 
mother  ul  Meiena.  was  ixily  her  nunc  (^I'aosan.  i,  S3, 
7);  but  tbb myth  aectns  to  b«v«  been  iavcnttd  in  later 
timw  to  repreaent  the  divine  vengeanoe  wbich  wu  in- 
flicted'on  th«  Orceks  and  Trojana  thma|*h  the  iniitm- 
nioiitidity  c.f  ii.i.  'riicrc  w.it  also  a  utatue  of  N«  ii>- 
eais  ill  the  Capitol  at  Home,  thou};h  we  learn  that  tliis 
goddess  had  nu  name  in  Latin  (I'liny,  I/Ut.  Xat.  xxviii. 
&).  See  Smith,  IHct. ofOrttk cmdRomtm  Bioff.  and  .\fyth. 
f.  v.;  VdUmer,  Mt)tkolo*]itcheM  Wdrterbuch,  a.  v.;  Wcst- 
COtt.  //mul-book  oj' A  rr/itr»lor,y,  p.  lUt.  195. 

NemesiuB,  an  ancient  Christian  philosopher  <if 
the  Greek  Church,  noted  M  tlM  author  €f  *  work  enti- 
tled Ilf pt  ^vatvQ  dvi(»ntWt^in»,  according  to  the  titie 
of  the  work,  bishop  of  EmiM  or  Emeaa,  in  Phoenicia, 
and  he  \*  itl-^i  iDcntioncd  a<«  such  liy  Anastasius  Nicenus 
(QiHM'. wi  6'cr^ap.  bibiiotk.  J'atmm^  vi,  157  [  cd.  I'ar- 
li,  1675]).  The  tima  In  which  ba  lived  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  much  exaetnca^  at  the  only  ancient  writers 
by  whom  he  is  quoted  or  mentioned  are  probably  Anas- 
tasiuji  and  Moses  bar-Cepha  ( /><•  Pttnid.  i,  '20,  [w  55  [ed. 
Antw.  1569 J).  He  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
tba  heathen  prwfect  of  Cappadoda,  Nemesiiis,  praised 
by  Gresorj-  Nazianzen,  who  comt(Mtndcd  with  him.  It 
would  seiii).  however,  from  the  fact  that  his  work  men- 
tions no  author  posterior  to  ilic  4th  century,  hut  nUcii 
Apullinaris  and  Eunomius,  that  be  lived  some  time  in 
tba  fith  century  t  Bitter  opinca  about  the  middle  of 

tliatccntur>-,  as  the  exjiresisinns  he  uses  conccniin:;  the 
union  of  the  I^i^o'it  and  ilie  human  nature  (p.  e<l. 
Antw.)  re.M  inlih-  the  views  saiictioiiod  l>y  the  ('ouneil 
of  Chakcdon.  liut  there  is  no  express  reference  to  Nea« 
torina  and  Eutychina,  nor  to  the  atanding  term  of  the 
two  nature*.  At  the  •s.-vtne  time  tliire  are  evident  ref- 
erences to  the  ihri>toloi;y  ofTiicodore  of  Mopsuestia,  s) 
that  we  in»|\'  place  the  work  at  nUiut  the  <  1.  ■.<•  of  i!k- 
first  decade  of  the  5tb  centuiy#  The  work  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nysaa,  an  error  arising  pn>b- 

ahlv  hy  ft  e«)nfoimilincr  of  thii  treatiT  with  that  entitle<l 
rii(>i  (Cfiraff«i'f;c  vy'^ftuinov.  '\'\\\^  iiii>takf  oocurred 
the  more  rea<lily  from  the  great  similarity  of  the  views 
of  the  two  writciau  Yet  in  Nemcalus  the  philueopbical 
•rgnnent  appeata  only  oeeaaionally  in  doae  oonnectien 
with  the  Chrii^tian  dopnia,  which,  however,  he  alwajTs 
considers  a.-*  dcci.sive.  He  licfcnded  the  theory  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  agaimtt  the  doctrino  of  fataliom,  and 
also  held  fast  to  aome  of  the  ancient  philosophical  views 
conoemtng  the  natoftt  of  the  aod,  pre-exiitenee,  and,  in 

n  rertain  M^n^e,  mefetnpsychosin,  while  tlie  Churrh  re- 
jeeted  the  tiocfrine  of  Origen.  ((.V>mp.  lure,  however, 
bishopFell,  .lfW'.''/^i"".«,p.»  [ed.Oxon.  IfiTI].)  Afler 
Christian  theology  had  experienced  the  inlluence  of 
philoanphy  (and  especially  of  the  cdeelie  Piatonim  of 
the  2d  century),  and  thus  received  a  scientifie  charac- 
ter, philosophy  Itecamc  abwrbeti  in  it  without  cejtsini; 
to  cscia^  wnA  thus  we  find  Ori;^n,  Atbanarius,  and  Au- 
goatina  renowned  both  as  phikwophem  and  as  theok>< 
gians.  But  aa  dogmatiea  only  attained  the  form  of  a 
traditif>iial  system  in  the  1th  rcnturv,  under  the  inllns 
of  (irt^ek  theoIo;iy,  there  aro«?,  besides  theojopy,  a  sort 
of  neutral  ground,  given  up  to  special  philosophical 
questions,  Plato  and  Aristotle  came  again  into  honor. 
Nenosins,  at  least  as  regards  method,  sought  to  imitate 
the  latter,  hut  had  not  his  [unvi  r.  Hi^i  iiive«tit,'ntion9 
are  chietly  of  a  p!tychoio;:ii'al  nature.  For  him,  as  for 
natO,  the  soul  in  an  immaterial  substance,  involved  in 
inflmaani  and  aelf-produced  motkm.  The  soul  existed 
twibre  it  entered  the  body>  It  ia  etemiat,  like  all  an- 

pr.wii*ihle  thinffs.  It  is  not  tnie  that  new  fuls  are 
constantly  coming;  into  exi*tence,  whether  by  generation 
or  hy  direct  crealicm.  The  opinion  is  also  false  that  thi' 
world  is  destined  to  be  destroyed  when  the  number  of 
•Mda  aballlwTe  baaa  completed;  Gad  wilt  net 


what  has  been  well  put  to(»ether.  Ncmesii«  njecls, 
nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  a  world-soul,  and  of  the 
migration  of  the  humi^n  soul  through  the  bodies  of  an> 
imalsL  In  eomidering  the  separate  faculties  of  the  soul, 
and  aim  in  hia  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  Ne- 
mesiiis largely  folU»ws  Aristotle.  Kvery  sjiecics  of  an- 
imal, he  says,  possesses  definite  instincts,  by  which aloaa 
iU  actions  are  determined;  but  the  actions  of  nun  are 
infinitely  varied.  Placed  midway  between  the  sensible 
and  the  gnpra.->cnKililr  unrMs,  man's  business  is  to  decide 
by  means  cjf  his  rea^ju  in  which  direction  he  will  turn 
—this  is  hia  freedom.  The  worit  waa  extensively  used 
by  J.  Pbiluponus,  John  of  Damascus,  Elias  Crctensis, 
etc.  The  first  (Irrek  edition  was  published  by  Nicasius 
r.llclxHliim  (Antw.  H\ni,\vith  a  Ijitin  translation: 
the  next  by  bishop  Fell  (^Oxon.  1G71,  Mvo),  and  the  last 
and  best  by  C  F.  Matthicus  (Halle,  1802,  8\-o).  It  it 
also  published  in  Sligne's  I'atrohyie  Grtcquf,  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  (Jeorue  Wither  (I^ond.  1(136, 
rjmo),  iiii.i  (ii  finini  liv  ( i-ii  th.iinmer  (.Sal/.hur^;,  1819, 
8vo),  into  French  by  J.  M.  Thibault  (l*ari^  1H44,  «vo), 
and  into  Italian  by  l)omin.  I^zzimenti  (8vo).  See  Kil- 
ter, Gt$ch.  d.  chriMl.  I'fiil.  ii,  461  sq.;  Fabricius,  Bibf. 
Graca,  vii,  549  8<|. ;  liayle.  Diet.  J/itior.  el  Crif.  s.  v.; 
Dnicker,  J/Ut.  Cnt.  J'hilu$*ijth. ;  Ueberwoi:.  ///>'.  <•/ 
PhUot.  i,  347,  849;  Alzog,  Patrnloffie,  §  67;  Haller, 
BAL  A  not.;  Smith,  Did.  of  Gretk  and  Romim  Bioff. 
and  3/yth<d.  vol  ii,  s.  v. ;  Haag,  Hilt,  dies  Peymu  €SM- 
lien»,  i,  245 ;  ii,  70. 

Nemez,  l''itt:i>i:uir,  a  noted  Waldensian  prelatt, 
flooriabed  in  the  flnt  half  of  the  15tb  oentoiy  in  Bohe- 
mia. He  waa  oonsecrated  priest  in  the  convent  of  the 
I?ohemian  capital,  Sept.  4,  1433,  by  bishop  Nicholas 
I'hilibert,  a  legate  of  the  Council  of  llasle.  In  1431 
Nemez,  together  with  another  priest,  also  a  WahUn- 
aian,  and  consecrated  at  the  aama  time  with  himself, 
was  sent  to  Basle,  where  the  council  was  at  open  vari- 
ance with  the  pope;  a:iil  in  fall  convention  of  llie  clerf.'y 
they  were  constcruted  Ijisliops  by  prelates  of  the  Church 
of  Komc.  It  was  done  at  the  iiutance  of  the  Calixtinca 
[see  HussiTERj.'wbom  tha  coondl  waa  anxiona  U»  pro> 
pitiatc  and  please.  Thna  the  Waldenilana  in  Bohemia 
secured  tlie  ipi-copal  succession.  Nemez  died  near  the 
middle  of  the  1 5th  century.  See  Butler,  CA.  lliit.  ii,  849. 

ttwSxA  Contntdioeiite,  or  N«m,  Cm^  it  a  term 

used  in  ecclesiastical  councils  to  indicate  tlutik  then  ta 
no  opposition  to  a  given  measure  propo»iiL 

Nemlnft  Disaentiente,  or  AVm.  ItU*.,  '*  No  one 
I  dissenting."  This  term  also  is  very  often  found  in  jour- 
nals of  conventions,  and  other  documents  containing 
business  proceeilings. 

Nemu'el  [acconling  to  analog}'  Xem'uil]  (Hcb. 
Xemuel',  bx*^3,  »pread  of  God,  or  perhaps  for  Jemutl; 
Sept.  Na/HwqX';  Vu|^  JVomneO,  the  name  of  two  H«- 
brewa, 

1.  The  first  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Simeon  (I 

Chron.  iv, 24),  ond  pro;.-rui(i.r  of  the  Nemuclitcs  (Xumli. 
xxvi,  r2>.  He  is  elsewhere  (Gen.  xlvi,  10;  called 
Jkmi'kl  ((J.  v.). 

2.  Fint-iuuned  son  of  £Uab,  of  tlic  tribe  of  Kcuben, 
and  brother  of  Oiathan  and  Abiram  (NumU  xxvi,  9). 
D.C.  cir.  1G19. 

Nemu'elitas  (Heb.  Ntmuili',  ""SX!!?:,  (;entile 
appellative  from  ^St^93,  Xtnuirl ;  Sept.  Sa/iot'i}Xi; 
Vul:,'.  .\in,,'i'lit>r\,  n  family  in  the  tribe  of  Simetjij,  de- 
scended from  bis  first-born  (Numb,  xxvi,  12).  See 
NKsnm. 

IVenniUB,  of  nnii;:or.  in  Wales,  a  noted  Hritl'-h  mo- 
nastic, flourished  in  the  tirst  part  of  the  9lh  ceiitur>' 
(eomp^  Uiitona  BrUonum).  Vusaius  (As  ttitlorirU  l.a- 
tiniA  says  that  he  lived  in  the  early  put  of  the  7th 
century,  hut  he  assigns  no  outhority  for  thifl  assertion. 
In  the  history  Nennius  .-tales  himkelf  to  have  been  a 
liriton,  and  not  a  Saxon,  and  a  disciple  of  the  holy 
MriMp  Elbodaa,  or  Elvoihig^  H«  wiMa  •  IMmj  ttt 
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Britain,  ffUforia  Brkomm,  or,  m  it  b  ■onmiiPM  ityted, 

/■'iil  'yiiini  liri'iiriii!  r,  wliioh,  lic  savs  at  the  bcK>i>iiin^, 
he  L-<>ii][>ili(l  Iron)  all  lie  could  lind — "frum  the  Roman 
aiiiiab  and  the  chruiiiclcs  uf  tlie  fathers,  as  well  as  frum 
the  wriling*  of  the  Scots  and  the  Angti,  and  from  the 
mdhkma  of  our  aneealon.'*  The  biotory  begint  with 
a  fabuloiu  ^oiu'iImj^v  dT  Itrutiis,  gimdlOll  of  ^F.iu'o.s 
who  reigned  in  lintain.  I'lu'  author  afterwanU  rebtea 
the  arrival  of  the  I'ieu  in  North  Britain,  and  of  the 
Soots  in  IralaiKl:  and,  aftar  a  brief  aud  ounfuaed  Baii»« 
tive  of  the  Kmnan  ennquest  and  empire  in  Britain,  he 

co!n?s  to  tli.^  S:i\ii  \  i;u;iiii)ii  and  ;;radml  sii!iju_'utii>ti 
of  the  country.  I  lie  manuscript  of  Nc-iinius  was  nuiti- 
laied  and  intcrp<ihted  by  a  tran.wihcr,  who  signs  him- 
self "  Samuel,"  and  "  a  disciple  of  ileularius  Presbyter," 
and  who  acknowledges  tint  h«  left  oat  what  he  thouirht 
us  Ic.fs  in  N\-!);iiiis'-i  work,  and  added  what  lie  ;^ithrri."il 
frum  other  writer!!  cunccrning  titc  towns  aiul  wonders 
of  Britain:  »ee  end  of  ch.  l.\iv  of  Nennii  I}ancboricn»iti 
Bmkgiitm  BrUamiat  edited  by  C.  Bertram,  and  pub- 
lished together  with  GUdat  and  INekard,the  Monk  of 
Westmiiutt  r  (( '<>;>i-nhajif'n,  17.">7, 8vo).  Such  is  the  cuni- 
mon  accoutii  of  N«tiuiu!»;  but  it  if,  to  oay  the  lea»t, 
doubtful  whether  such  a  penon  ever  exUted,  and  wheth- 
er Um  htsUtfy  ascribcti  to  him  was  not  the-fiibrioation 
of  amueh  later  age.  'lliough  the  work  existed  eartier. 
the  name  of  XcMuiiaii  is  not  mcntiDiied  ia  rii:in^  o:iMii 
with  it  earlier  than  the  13ih  century.  It  ia  in  iiny 
case  of  little  value,  but  even  that  little  is  flf  ONUSc 
greatly  reduced  if  it  be  the  production  of  am  nge  noch 
later  than  it  profjMes  to  be.  The  question  will  be  found 
fully  di-icussed  in  '\\T.Wx\i^\i\.'»  Iii>grii}ihi<t  Jinlitimica 
I.itcrarui  (.\ugliH.Sa.\on  period),  p.  137  H  J;  the  Intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Slevenson'ii  valuable  variorum  edition  of 
the  Huloria  Britonumi  Scboell,  Dui.  de  Ecda.  Brilo- 
mrm  Scotorumtfue  Hi^crim  Fmaibus,  p.  29-37.  A  trans- 
lation of  >«cimius,l)y  thi;  Uev.W.  (itimi.  w.t-i  publiihed  in 
LuadoM  (IKlD.Hvo),  and  reprinleil  in  (hu>.Stx  Oil  Unylith 
Chrottickt,  published  as  a  volume  in  Oobu's  "Antiqua- 
rian Lilirnry"  (  IsHi.    (.1.  N.  \\) 

Neo-Ariaus.   See  AiUAxa;  Sociniaxs;  Umt.v- 


Neo  -  C3B33T5a,  Council  of  (rorwiHum  .Vcorf- 

tarnitr),  wns  h 'Itl  at  Neo-O-sana,  in  I'ontux,  about  the 
year  314,  shortly  after  the  Council  of  Ancyra.  It  was 
composed,  f«»r  the  moat  part,  of  the  same  bisbopo  who 
assisted  at  the  latter,  and  Vitalis  of  Antioeh  is  helieved 

to  lii\'f  pri'si  If'd.  I'ir!i'f»n  can<>iis  uf  disoipliiie  were 
published.  The  most  im|)orlaiit  acts  are:  I,  enjoining 
the  degnulatiun  of  priests  who  marry  after  onlinalion— 
a  very  important  measure,  and  of  interest  to  the  inquir- 
ing student  into  the  biatmy  of  oelibacy  (see  Lea,  /lUt. 
o/S;irifr,lt!ii!  Celit/iiri/,  j».  •|><,  ■I'});  'J,  depriving  of  cora- 
miinio.i,  tlir  K14I1  life,  women  wl.o,  liaving  married  two 
brother.*,  refuse  to  diMolve  the  marriage;  (>,  permitting 
to  baptize  women  with  child  whenever  they  will ;  7, 
forbidding  priests  to  be  present  at  the  second  marriage 
of  any  pcrsnu;  ?<,  f.irbiddinj;  to  coiifiT  ImIv  orders  ufwjn 
a  layman  whose  wife  has  committal  adultery:  orden* 
that  if  she  has  coromtlted  adultery  after  his  ordination 
he  shall  put  her  away,  and  declares  that  if  he  shall  con- 
tinue to  live  with  her  he  cannot  retain  the  minlMry 
CfTinniittfd  to  bim:  11,  furbiddiut;  admit  any  one, 
however  well  ijualilied,  tn  tlie  j>rii  -ili'i,»il  uiidt  r  thirty 
years  of  age,  becau^  the  lionl  .Ji  (  hri-i  ai  that  age 
began  bin  ministry i  18,  directing  that,  wheio  both  are 
present,  the  city  priesta  shall  celebrate  the  holy  encha- 
rist  in  preference  to  those  frum  tlie  coinitry;  I  I,  declar- 
ing th  it  the  Chiwpisctopi  arv  after  the  pattern  of  the 
S;'venty,  ami  permitting  Ihcm  to  ofler;  Id,  ordering 
that  there*  shall  be  seven  deaooos  in  every  city,  as  is  ap- 
proved hy  the  book  of  Acta,  flee  Labb<:,  Cone,  i,  14»i ; 
I^ndnn,  ■!■,„!  '/CtftMCilf^  Ik 490,421 1  Neander,Ck. 
I/itt.  i^  147, 150, 

NmoM  (ptMtSptit  tempU'tweepeni)  is  tiM  title 
wbiob  tlM  oflton  Ime  wbe  wcie  «tt«BlM4  to  tlw  p^iu 


temples  In  ancient  Greeee.  Thdr  olBee  was  origtnaOy 

to  sweep  the  temple,  and  perform  other  menial  s^  nices 
connected  with  it.  in  course  of  time  these  duties  were 
intrusted  to  slaves,  and  the  S'eocori  came  to  occupy  a 
higtier  position,  auperinteudiug  the  temples^  goaidiag 
the  treasures,  and  regulating  the  aaered  riten  In  saw 

towns  there  was  a  re-^ular  colk'fje  of  Xmr  iri,  and  the 
ollio?,  having  considerabli-  hoiinr  attricbid  to  it,  was 
sought  by  persons  even  nt  liii,'U  r;iiik.  In  tin-  tune  of 
the  emperofs  nations  and  cities  cafi«rly  sought  the  title 
of  Stoeori,  and  counted  it  a  apedal  privilege  to  hare 
the  charge  of  a  temple.  Thus  in  the  Ai  t»  of  the  A{w»»- 
tles  we  leant  that  the  city  of  Kpbesus  was  AVocoru  to 
the  great  goihless  Diana.  See  (  iardner,  t'aUk$  of  At 
Worlds  p.  525;  Urongbton,  BiUiotk.  JJutorieu  Saaro, 
s.  V.  See  DtAVA. 

Neology  (from  vioc,  nev,  and  \6yottdodrlm),u 
term  aynonymous  with  cmvoJoCta,  Mivor^^'a,  is  «• 
preaalve  of  a  tendency  to  novelty,  not  from  a  fMhgaf 

its  superiority,  hut  simply  on  aeooont  of  its  111  iincaa 
The  word  is  nut  classically  used,  yet  vioXoyia  would 
not  be  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  language,  and  woiilj 
be  equivalent  to  the  noswaa  wudare  (as  Cicero,  Dt  /'is, 
iii,  &,  says  of  Zeno!  "Non  tam  terom  ioTenliir  fuit, 
()uam  iiovonim  verlMirutn").  No«)logy,  then,  i.i  an  un- 
necessary innovation  in  language,  thought,  or  u«a;^, 
-m  l  dangerous  in  so  far  as  it  disturbs  continuity  andii 
t  he  result  of  fancy.  In  theology  the  term  is  used  cap^ 
cially  to  demgnate  the  ratiooaliaUe  theories  opposed  ts 
revealed  religion  which  have  obtaineil  such  success 
among  certain  German  and  English  theologians.  These 
resort  to  the  novel  expedient  of  reducing  the  standani  of 
the  doctrine  and  facia  of  Scripture  to  the  level  of  onsa- 
^aled  human  reeaon.  See  Ratiosi aubx.  (J.H.W.) 

Neo-Manichseans  was  the  name  of  a  Christian 
sect  which,  like  the  Priacilliauists  and  Paulicians,  de- 
nied the  resurrection  of  the  flesh ;  and,  like  the  Quak- 
ers anil  Sweileiilnir:,'i.in<  of  niir  own  day,  thought  that 
after  death  the  8oul  U-came  the  inhabitant  of  a  spirit- 
ual body.  In  other  rcsftccts  the  Neo-lf anichiBans haH 
the  views  of  the  Manichocans  (<j.  v.\ 

ITeomenla  or  Noumenia  (Gr.  new  mo<>n\  a  f<^ 
titralef  the  ancient  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  evorr 
lunar  month,  which  was  (as  the  name  imporu)  obscn-ed 
upon  the  day  of  new  moon  In  honor  of  all  the  gnds,  bat 
especially  of  .\|k>1Io,  who  was  colleil  N«o/i/;vior,  bccatae 
the  suti  is  the  limt  author  of  all  light,  and  whatever  dt^ 
tinction  of  timea  and  sessons  may  be  taken  from  other 
planets^  yet  thcgr  an  all  owing  to  him  as  the  original 
and  fountain  of  those  bomwed  rays  by  which  they 
shine.  This  festival  was  ol»served  with  games  and  piitc 
lic  entertainments  made  by  the  hcbcr  class,  to  whose 
tables  the  poor  Hocked  in  great  BBOlbeWL  The  Athe- 
nians at  these  times  o&ied  aolemn  prayers  and  ascri* 
fioes  for  the  prosperity  their  country  during  the  eo> 
suing  month  in  Erectbcua's  templf,  in  tin-  A>-r•>lM'Ii^ 
which  was  kept  by  a  dragon,  to  which  )  hey  gave  a  cake 
made  cf  hea^.  the  Jews  had  their  Neomenia,er  fent 
of  the  new  moon,  on  which  peculiar  aafrUkws  wen 
pointed.  They  made  on  this  day  a  sort  of  fiunily  en* 
teriaintnont  and  rejoicin;;.  Thu«<  David  tells  Jonathan, 
>'  ik'hold,  to-morrow  is  the  new  moon, and  I  should  not 
fail  to  sit  with  the  king  at  meat,"  els;  and  .Siul,  we 
find,  took  it  amios  that  he  di«l  not  attend,  llie  meat 
celebrated  Ncomenia  of  all  others  was  that  at  the  be> 
ginning  of  the  civil  year,  or  lirst  day  of  the  moiith  Tisri 
No  servile  labor  w  as  jierformed  on  that  day ;  and  tlicy 
oQerei)  imrticular  burnt  »aoritjces,  and  sounded  the  trum- 
pets of  the  Temple.  The  modem  Jews  keep  the  Nco* 
inenia  only  as  a  feast  of  devotion,  which  any  one  assy 
obser^'c  or  not,  as  he  ploases.  In  the  prayers  of  the  syn- 
agogue they  read  from  Pas.  cxiii  to  caviiL  They  bring 
fiiRh  the  roll  of  the  lav,  and  lead  theiein  to  four  per- 
aoM»  ThigreeUtoieaNaDhnmocthesacrifieethatuaai 
to  be  «tttnA  en  tUs  day  in  the  Templei  fiae  Knr 
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ITaononilaiUI  (from  the  Greek  vioc,  new,  and  vu- 
pof ,  law)  !■  tli«  •ppdteticm  of  th«Me  Christian*  who  le- 

p«ril  Christianity  n»  a  neie  law,  ciitigatcd  in  its  requi- 
sitions for  the  sake  ofChri-M.  Noonomianism  has  many 
modiflcatiiins  ami  haj«  Iteen  hi-lil  by  Arminiins  .-i>  wi  II 
as  Calvinists— perauns  v«ry  greatly  differing  from  each 
«ther  in  the  eonaeqaeneei  to  which  they  carry  it,  and 
in  the  princti>lM  fnim  which  they  deduce  it.  One  opin- 
ion is  thai  the  new  covenant  of  t^rnce  which,  throuffh 
the  medium  of  Cliri!<t'»  diatli.  I  nilu  r  made  with 
men  cwisiats,  acconling  to  this  system,  nut  in  our  be- 
ing JiwtiAed  bjr  faith,  as  it  appnehends  the  righteous- 
nes.H  of  Christ,  but  in  tbis,  that  God,  abrogating  the 
exaction  of  [Krfect  legal  obedience,  rpputcs  or  accepts 
of  faith  it*t  h,  anil  the  im|>erfect  obeiliciuc  of  faith  in- 
stead of  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  law,  and  graciou»- 
1t  aoeownta  tbem  wofthr  of  the  reward  «f  etMiud  life. 
TowanN  the  chmc  of  the  17th  century  a  controvert 
was  a;^iiatiMl  ainmi;;  tlif  En:,'li.*h  DiA-tonters,  in  which 
the  oui-  f'uU-  (  wlh)  win'  partial  to  the  writiiitcs  of  Dr.  ] 
Crisp)  were  charged  with  aniiiKMniaiuam,  and  tlie  other  j 
(who  fanned  time  of  Mr.  Baxter)  were  sccummI  of  neo- 1 
notniaiiisui.  Dr.  Daniel  WiHiam<»  w  il*  a  principal  writer 
on  what  was  called  the  nconuniian  xiile.  He  te&chcs  a^i 
ibIlowM: 

"1.  (inil  hai"  eteritidlT  eleriod  n  rertnin  dpfinitc  nnmlier 
of  men  «lioni  he  will  liifallitilv  Mve  by  I'lirict  In  the  wmv 
prf-i  rib<  (l  by  tlio  Gci!«pel.  %  Tlu'se  verv  elect  nrc  not  per- 
i'iii!:ir\  ju-tilled  until  lh»*y  rercive  Clirifl  \  l  Ul  thcm- 
fichi-*  ti;i  III  liiin,  hiu  thi'v  remain  rondrniiu'd  whilr  uii- 
coiiviTti'il  to  Christ.  3.  'Uy  the  niiiiisitr}'  of  the  Gospel 
there  i«  n  reriotie  offer  nf  pnrduu  and  K'^rv,  upou  the 
(rmiH  of  the  Goapel,  to  all  taat  b«ar  It:  and  vm  tharshj 
requires  tbem  ut  comply  wllh  the  mtd  terras.  4.  Mlnl^ 
tela  ought  to  hms  thera  and  other  (}n»pe1  heneflm  as  no> 
tlve*,  nvsurinp  men  that  if  ihey  belirvo  they  absll  ba  JlM> 
tSlletl ;  If  they  Itiru  to  0<k1,  they  rhnll  live :  if  they  repent, 
ihe.r  hIu*  shnll  be  blotletl  out:  and  while  they  ftratet 
the«e  (Intie*  thev  caiuioi  have  it  iienionnl  liiten-t  In  lhe*e 
r»-i>cctive  lH!i)eBtf.  5.  It  Is  by  the  iKiwer  of  tlif  Spirit  of 
Christ  freoly  exerted,  nnd  not  by  the  poweV  of  fice  will, 
that  the  Gor-pfl  lK^'<iinier<  efT'i'tuat  fur  ihc  i:<iiivercton  uf 
any  coiil  Id  thi'  oI.<-iii"-nre  of  faith.  0.  When  a  ninn  be- 
lifvc-,  vci  II!, I  th.it  very  fiiiih.  and  ninch  leM  any  other 
work,  the  niatier  of  that  ri,;liie(ni»neN  for  which  n  flnucr 
III  laitifled,  I.  e.  eutitled  to  pordou,  acceptanea^  nod  alsmai 
glory,  na  ri^hteons  before  Ood :  and  tt  ta  the  Imputed 
nghtennsnes*  of  Christ  alone  for  which  the  Or* pel  plves 
the  believer  a  right  to  these  and  nil  saving  ble«»ings,  wbo 
In  this  restwct  islnstUled  by  Cbrivi'a  rigbieoocuestt  nloue. 
By  both  Ints  and  the  flfth  bend  it  np|>ears  that  all  bnn^t- 
lu<;  i«  excluded,  and  we  are  saved  by  free  prace.  T.  Faith 
nlone  receive^  the  L<)ril  Jesne  aud  hif<  ritrhteon-'ncsi',  nnd 
the  finbji'Ct  of  thin  fiilh  in  n  mnrintvil,  J>rnitent  m>ul ; 
bcMi  L-  we  are  jn*titled  by  f  iiili  jiUmc.  imd  iIm-  luij-t  iiih-iit 
are  not  fcir;;iven.  8.  (ind  ha'*  freely  i)ron)ii>eit  that  nil 
whom  be  predeciinnted  to  palvntlon  fhall  not  only  sav- 
iiii;ly  believe,  but  tlial  be  by  hit*  power  sbnll  preserxe 
tbem  from  a  total  or  n  /mi  apontamj,  9.  Yet  tha  Mtevar, 
while  he  lives  in  this  world,  is  to  pass  the  time  of  his  so- 
Joamioff  here  with  fear,  l»ec«a»«  his  warfare  is  not  nc- 
eomplisheii,  and  it  b*  true  that  if  be  draw  back  (lod  will 
have  no  pleasure  in  hiin.  These,  with  the  like  cautions. 
GimI  ble'i-eth  as  means  to  the  saints'  per«evor.ince,  ana 
thc»e  by  tniid'tern  ►honld  be  co  nrtred.  I'l.  The  law  t>f 
Innocence,  or  moral  law,  in  Mill  co  in  fouo  that  every 
precept  Iberenf  constitutes  dniy.  even  In  the  believer; 
every  breiich  Iheienf  i«  a  rin  tle-e;\  in_' of  death :  till-"  l;i\v 
Idnd*  death  bv  ii-*  cnri-e  on  every  nnbeliever,  and  the 
li^hteonsnesa  for  or  Ijy  which  we  are  ju«tined  before  Ood 
is  a  rigbteouBuesB  (at  least)  adequate  t4)  ibiU  luw,  whlcli 
is  Cbffsi'a  ahwa  rlghtaoaa««Mit  and  thia  so  impaled  to 
the  hellffvcr  that  God  deals  Jndldonsfy  with  him  accord- 
ing tbcratn.  11.  Yet  snch  is  the  trrnce  of  the  Gospel  that 
ft  proniseth  in  and  by  Christ  ii  freedom  from  the  curse, 
forgiveness  nf  ?'n,  aud  eternal  life  to  every  sincere  be- 
liever; which  prxtnlce  Ood  will  certainly  paifumif  BOt* 
wtthstandlog  tlie  threatening  of  the  law." 

Pr.  WilHams  maiiitaim  the  conditionalitf  of  the  eov*. 

nai'.t  i  f  irracr;  bnt  n  lmi;-;  with  Dr.  Owen,  who  alao 
uses  the  term  c<mdiii»ii,  that  "Chri!*!  tn(derto<)k  that 
thoaa  who  were  to  he  taken  into  this  covenant  should 
TCoeiTe  ffiace  enabling  tbem  to  comply  with  tha  temM 
of  ir.  fnlfll  its  eonditiomi,  and  jidd  the  oMfence  which 
tjoil  reiinireil  therein."  On  tlii-s  fuliject  Dr.  Williams 
furtluT  MVS:  '"The  ijiicstion  i.«  not  whether  the  timt 
(viz..  regenerating)  prace,  liy  whiflh  we  are  enabled  to 
perform  the  condition,  be  ahmlutdjr  given.  This  I  af- 
fnn,  though  tluit  tic  dispensed  ofdioMily  in  •  doe  nw 


of  means,  and  iu  a  way  discountcnancinf;  idlene.«.<,  and 
lit  encouragement  giv«i  to  the  use  of  mcan.«."  'ilie 
following  objection,  among  others,  was  made  by  several 
ministers  in  169it  agninst  Dr.  Williaroa'a  Gofpfl  Truth 
St.itfxt,  etc.:  "  To  supjdy  the  room  of  the  moral  law. 
vacated  by  him,  he  turns  the  Gospel  into  a  new  law,  in 
the  keeping  of  which  w«  shall  be  Justiiied  fur  the  sake 
of  Christ's  righteousness,  making  qualifications  and  acts 
of  ours  a  disposing  subordinate  righteousiiets  wherebjr 
we  bectjme  cajiable  of  iM  inu'  iustitied  iiy  Cliri^t'i  ri;;hl- 
eouaoesa.''   To  tbis,  among  other  things,  he  answ  era : 

**Tha  diflbrenee  la  not  m  whether  the  Gospel  be  n  new 
law  tn  the  Socinlan.  popish,  or  Armlnlsn  sense.  This  I 
deny.  Nor  {%)  is  faith  or  any  other  grace  or  set  of  onrs 

any  ntouemeut  for  sin,  satiffnctbm  to  Jnptif  o,  meriting 
qnalidcation,  or  auv  part  of  that  riuli  n  ^  ii-:!'  for  which 
we  are  jn^-titled  at  Ood  onr  CrentorV  li;ir.  'I  lii!«  I  flenv  in 
place?  innumerable.  Nor  (3)  whether  the  Ooi.]»el  be  a  law 
more  new  than  i?  implied  in  the  tirst  pronii»e  to  fallen 
Adam,  pr>i|M)»eil  to  Catn.  and  cdieyed  by  Abel  to  the  differ- 
encing of  hini  fiuni  his  tinbelieviii;;  brother.  Thi*  I  deny. 
{4)  Nor  whether  the  Oonpcl  be  a  law  that  allows  ^In 
wbcn  it  nccept.f  ftich  graces  as  true,  though  short  of  per- 
fectkHi,  to  be  the  couditiims  of  oar  personal  Interest  in 
the  benefltf  purchased  by  Christ.  This  1  deny,  (ft)  Nor 
whether  the  Goj^pel  be  a  law  the  pro  mi  res  whereof  entl* 
tie  the  performers  of  its  conditions  to  the  benefits,  as  of 
debt.  This  I  deuy.  The  difference  is — 1.  Is  the  Oor{>cl  a 
law  in  this  senM?,  namely,  Cod  in  C'll^i^t  thcreliy  com- 
mnndelh  (*inner»<  to  repent  nf  ^ln  and  receive  Cbri'-^t  i>y  a 
trne  operative  fidth.  promt'ii  i,'  tli.ii  tin  tetipon  thev  f-liall 
be  united  to  him,  Justitied  by  lii(<  righieoni-neM",  panioned, 
aud  adopted  ;  and  that,  nerx  verinj;  in  fsllb  nnd  true  ho- 
liness, tfiey  shrill  be  final ly  faved  :  nI«o  threateninp  that 
if  any  shall  die  impenitent,  uidiellevini;,  nnt;odly,  it  iect- 
ers  ufbU  grace,  ibey  shall  peri^h  without  relief!  and  cu- 
don  sorer  panishnenia  tban  if  ihcee  offers  hsd  not  been 
made  to  themf  t.  Hath  the  Gospel  a  sanction,  that  Is, 
doth  Christ  therein  enforce  bis  commands  of  faith,  re- 

Kntance,  and  perseverance  by  the  fiireeaid  promii-es  and 
reatcniuiics,  as  motives  to  our  ol>edlence?  Both  lhe^c  I 
alBrm,  and  they  deny:  snvini;,  the  Oocfel  in  the  Inru-en 
sen^e  i"  an  absolute  pronilfe  withnnt  preret)!-'  and  condi- 
tinn-.  nnd  a  Oocpel  threat  i.'*  a  bull.  :;.  I'  l  ili  -  Gospel 
prumi-es'  of  benellts  to  certain  crncee,  and  its  ilireatc  that 
tho^e  heneiits  shall  be  withheld  and  the  iDiitrary  evilu 
Inflicted  for  the  neclect  of  »uch  trrnces,  render  thenc'graces 
the  condition  < >r mir  )ierKonal  litletOtlMMelMQadtaf  Title 
they  deuy,  uud  I  atlirm,"  etc 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  qncation  in  this  cod*  ' 

fnivcn<y  wbi  tiicr  (lod  in  bis  Wf^nl  command"*  sinners  • 
to  rejK'Ut  and  believe  in  Cbri.st.  nor  whether  he  prom- 
ises life  to  lielievers  aud  threatens  death  to  nnlx-lievera; 
hut  whether  it  be  the  Gospel  uwler  the  form  of  a  new 
law  that  thus  eommanda  or  threatens,  or  the  moral  law 
on  its  bfbaif,  and  whether  its  promises  to  believing  ren- 
der Buch  believing  a  condition  of  the  things  promi^'d. 
In  another  controversy,  however,  which  arose  after- 
wards among  the  same  people,  in  the  Assembly  of  1720, 
it  became  a  qncation  whether  God  did  by  his  Word, 
call  it  law  or  fJosjuI.  command  unrcfretirrate  ciiiiKTS 
to  reiient  and  believe  in  Christ,  or  do  aiiylliint;  il^e 
which  is  spiriluAlly  good.  Of  lllMe  who  took  the  af- 
firmative side  of  thia  question  one  party  maintained  it 
on  the  ground  of  the  Gospel  being  a  new  law,  consist- 
ing of  commands,  promi'^es.  and  tbrratoiiiiif.'s,  the  ternia 
or  conditions  of  which  were  repentance,  faith,  aiul  sin- 
cere obedience.  But  those  who  first  engaged  in  the 
controveiqr,  thoogh  they  allowed  the  encouragement 
to  repent  and  believe  to  arise  meicly  fmn  the  grace  of 
the  (Jo^ipel,  yet  considered  the  formal  oiilijjation  to  <!o 
so  as  arifing  im  rely  from  the  mural  law,  which,  re«iuir- 
ing  supreme  l<>ve  t'l  <i<Hl,  requires  acquiescence  in  any 
revelation  which  he  shall  at  any  time  make  kiiowiL 
The  Hopkinsians  of  America  are  heliercd  in  their  teach- 
ing* til  I  -pi.ii^e  the  same  views.  \i>t  only  iln  ilir  y  fear- 
lessly set  Ibrlh  the  extent,  .'•piritnalily.  nnd  unllinching  « 
dennilda  of  the  law;  tiny  think  it  necessary  abo  tO 
urge  npon  sinners  the  ifjful  ditpensatiottt  if  we  may  to 
vpetk,  of  the  Gospel.  See  Watson,  Dirf.  of  Thtobtry, 
s.  V. :  Ilagenhach,  //ut.  nf  /Mr/mw/,  ii,  4.11  ;  <  'hanit<  ey 
yeonomianifvt  /'nmatkni ;  Huehanan,  fhtclriiw  oj'  Ju$~ 
lijicafion:  Ilctberingtun,  //^.«^  i<f  the  Church  Scot* 
iamd,  p.  341  (on  the  anti-Neonomian  side).  See  MoD> 
nutin. 
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JTAOphyte  (from  vioc,  neir,  and  fvror,  »  plant), 
i,  t.  finrh/  j)l'in/iif,  was  a  word  used  in  the  Kleusininn 
and  other  mvsterie^  to  licai^nate  a  pcrmn  recently  ini- 
tiatod.  In  the  early  Chiurcb  it  was  tb«  name  given  to 
eooTtrts  to  CbruUaoity  who  bad  juat  reoeircd  baptism. 
After  that  BoleTtin  ceremony  they  wore  while  pirmenta 
for  ci;;bl  da\s,  frum  I^a.--ter  eve  until  the  Sunday  after 
Easter,  which  was  heuce  called  Dominica  in  albit,  i.  e. 
the  Sunday  in  whits.  (Then  garments  were  usually 
made  of  white  Uoen,  bnt  aometimes  of  more  costly  ma> 
tcrial!*.)  They  were  also  subject  to  a  strict  discipline  or 
probation  (or  a  iiiui  li  longer  jx  riiHl.  Ai  lir,"'t  tlii-y  were 
coiuidere<l  unfit  for  the  priestly  oilice,  on  the  grounds 
of  1  'rim.  iii,  6,  where  the  word  ia  rendered  **  novice," 
and  explained  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  have  been  used 
in  allusion  to  "their  being  newly  planted  in  the  faith" 
(/■'pp.  Ct.  V  ;  A/),  nl  i.  Ni  ophytca  diflFered  fM.u  i\iU  i  liii- 
meiis  (q.  v.),  inasmuch  as  the  persons  were  supposed  to 
have  netoidy  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Chofch,  but 
Bl<io  to  have  receive*!  baptism.  I'aul,  in  the  passage  re> 
ferred  to.  dlrecL'*  Timothy  not  ti>  promote  a  neophyte  to 
the  epiaoiipatc  ;  niul  this  |>r<diil>ilion  was  generally  main- 
tained. The  (iuratinn  of  this  exclusion  was  left  for  a 
time  to  the  discretion  of  blsbopsi,  but  several  of  the  an- 
cient sj-noda  legislated  regarding  it.  The  third  cotmcil 
of  Aries  (624)  and  the  third  of  Orange  (538)  fix  a  year 
as  the  least  limit  of  pn>bation.  Ewle-^iaslical  historj* 
offers,  however,  a  few  instances  in  which  this  rule  was 
departed  ftoa,  at  in  the  appointment  of  Ambfoaius  as 
Wihop ;  Imt  these  exceptions  were  not  freqtient.  In 
the  modern  I'oin.in  Citholie  t.'hiirrh  the  same  di<iciplinc 
u*  oli.srrved,  and  extends  to  persons  converted  not  alone 
from  heathenism,  but  from  ai^  aect  of  Christians  scpa-  . 
rated  fttm  the  eemmnnleik  of  Rome.  The  time,  how- 1 
ever,  i.«  left  to  he  determine*!  by  circumstances.  The 
Konian  Catholic  niisHionaries  still  f^'ive  the  name  of  ne- 
ophytes to  the  Jews.  Mu^-iiilmnn",  or  jiau'.'iiis  wlm  are 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  Church  grants  them 
numerooa  privileges  in  order  to  induce  otben  to  follow  j 
their  example  (see  Ferrari,  BiUioth.  cnnonicn.  s.  v.  Xeo- 
phytu5,  Xo.  3).  (irc^ory  XIII  rstablishod  nl  iJome  a 
special  college  for  yom;^-  n,  iijihyt(  s,  whore  they  nr<' 
instructed  to  become  afterwards  miasiouaries  in  their 
native  eonntriet;  It  is  called  the  CSdttege  of  the  Propa- 

pan<la,  and  i<  one  of  the  most  ri'-hly  endowed  nml  priv- 
ilejjed  seminaries  of  the  Itoman  I'hureli.  The  name 
neophyte  is  also  applied  in  Koman  usane  to  newly- 
ordaiHedprietitf  and  aomctimei^  tliough  more  rarely,  to 
the  mnioet  of  a  vdigioos  ontaf.  See  Oei^gler,  Did, 
Tfii'iifiif/ir,  s.  v.;  Martigny,  [h'rf.  tle»  Antiqulth.  ]i.  4:13- 
43o  ;  Siegel,  Ckriilliche  Alteiihiiiner,  iii,  17  eq. ;  Riddle, 
ChrUlum  ArUiquiiitt,  p.3l8,52S;  Waloott,  Aurvi  i1  r- 
«kmalogf,i.v.  (J.1J.W.) 
l?0op]i^tiia.  A  shoft  hnt  enrioot  tract,  pafaliahed 

hy  (  'otelerius  in  his  Hrrh  firr  Orrrrrr  .}fr>nti'ri^nt(i,u,  457 - 
4'>-',  hears  thii  title:  'SiqiIiituv  T7uia,irTtiiot'  fiova^ov 
Kai  iyK\tt'tri>>>  Wfoi  riuv  Ktirii  \topo%>  Kvirpny  OKaiijiv, 
A'tophjfti  Prabjfteri  Momuhi  «t  JitoUin,  de  Ctdamitttti- 
bu  Ci^ai,  It  give*  a  brief  aeeount  of  the  naarpation 
of  the  island  by  Isaac  Comneiiii",  its  conqueft.  nnd  the 
imprisonment  of  Isaac  hy  llic  hard  Vavxxx  de  Lion,  king 
of  England,  and  the  sale  of  tl>e  island  to  the  Latins  (as 
the  writer  lepreaenta  the  transaction)  by  Jiicbard.  The 
writer  was  oontempomy  with  theae  tnuiaaetione,  and 
therefore  live<l  about  the  do*e  of  t!ie  I'Jth  century.  He 
was  a  resident  and  prol»ably  a  native  of  Cyjirus,  There 
are  K  veral  MSS.  in  the  different  llnropean  lihraries 
bearing  the  name  of  Neopbytoa.  Of  these  a  MS.  for- 
meriy  in  the  Odbertioe  lilmry  ai  Faria  contained 

thirtv  Orati^mr.i,  evidently  by  this  NeoplqrtDS;  n  Catena 
in  l  aiiticurn,  and  some  othcw  on  theological  suhjeets, 
are  of  more  dubious  authorshiii,  but  they  may  l>e  by 
the  same  anthor ;  a  Dtmotutratio  tk  Platiti$,  and  one  or 
two  ehcmieal  tfeotises,  ate  by  another  Neophytos,  sm<- 

named  Prodromenu!>;  and  DfUmtmnrf  rt  ffiri*iimt$ 
Sununaria  totius  ArittOtdit  Pkilosopltiir,  and  Epitomt 


apparently  by  a  third  writer  of  tiie  ■.me  name.  See  Cm 

tt'lerius,  /.  c,  and  notes  in  coL  678,  679 ;  Du  Cange,  Gtw- 
«<irium  Meil.  el  Inf,  Grtrcitatit ;  I lulrr  A  uctontm,  p.  29 ; 
Fabricius,  BMiotMeca  Graca,  v,  738;  viii,  Gtil,  66'2;  xi, 
889,  etb;  Cave,  Hut.  Lilt,  ad  ann.  1190,  ii,  2&1  (ed.Os- 
ford,  1740,  1742);  Smith,  Diet.  Grtek  and  Rom,  Biog. 
anil  .\fythol.  s.  v. 

Neo-Platoniam,  an  eclectic  philosophy  nearly 
coeval  in  origin  with  Christianity,  but  developed  it 
an  anti-Cbriotian  and  pantheistic  direction.  The  ttn^ 
taken  in  the  wider  sense,  may  be  defined  as  that  fona 
or  niethi.il  of  philosophizing  whieh.  ren.gni.injj  or 
claiming  I'lato  as  leader,  incoqxjrated  with  his  view* 
other,  especially  Oriental,  conceptii>u8,  and  s«>ught  by 
meaits  of  such  composite  or  eclectic  phikeopbical  n* 
suits  to  harmonize  or,  at  the  least,  to  reconrile  the 
tcaoliings  of  the  various  !uieieiii  scIukiIs  ^if  iihilnsopby: 
in  the  narrow,  and  jKerhaps  the  more  coranwii  accepta- 
tion, it  is  applietl  to  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  philo- 
sophical school  founded  at  Alexandria,  in  Egyp^i  ^ 
Ammoniua  Saccas,  in  the  first  half  of  the  8d  ccntiuy 
after  Christ,  and  continued  by  his  pupils  and  succeiison 
not  only  in  the  city  of  ita  origin,  but  abo  in  other 
places.  Plotinua,  one  of  An  oariiest  and  most  cmiDeot 
of  ita  disciples  and  masters,  taught  at  Rome,  and  the 
term  Romano- Alexandrian  is  sometimes  afiplied  to  it 

Many  of  the  early  <  tirisiian  writers  advocated  the 
employment  of  the  philosophical  methods  to  elucidate 
and  estabOah  die  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  were,coo- 
seqaently,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  imbued  with  the 
spirit  and  favored  the  professed  objects  of  the  Xeo-Pla- 
lonists,  i.e.  the  conciliation  of  philosophv  and  religi>>n: 
but  the  pagan  school,  especially  during  ila  later  histon', 
was  characterised  by  an  intense  hostility  to  Chriatiia- 
ity,  as  well  as  by  theosopbical  views  and  thcnrgic  pne* 
ticcs.  The  influence  of  this  form  of  pliilosojdiy  did  not 
disappear  entirely  with  the  suppression  of  its  sidxiols  1»t 
Theodosius  in  the  6th  century,  but  tracer  of  it  may  be 
seen  even  in  the  aeholaatieiam  of  the  Middle  Ages  (not- 
ably in  the  writings  of  Erigena,  who  flourished  in  Ibe 
9tli  centur>') ;  and  after  the  revival  of  literature,  in  what 
rire  Ird  the  modem  titnt  s.  the  im]T(>s  ..f  this  lyjieof 
I'Utonism  appears  with  more  or  leas  disiinctuesa  in  the 
phOosopbical  syitems  of  Fletho,  fidnas,  PnaMbHi^ 
and  others  of  the  15tb  and  16th  centuries,  as  well  as, 
subsequently,  in  those  of  Gale  and  Cudworth,  and  in 
the  sj)ecnlations  nf  Schelling  and  his  solKwd  in  re^'arl 
to  the  identity  of  subject  and  object.  In  tuct,  tlic  spirit 
of  NotHFIatoidsm  hss  impregnated  sabeeqnent  idigiem 
as  well  as  philosophical  thought  in  such  a  way  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  c-areful  examination  of  itJ 
historj-  and  iliK-trines  an  ohjin  l  worthy  of  the  scri»iu» 
attention  of  those  minds  who  are  anxious  to  diilingBisb 
the  tmfh  whieh  sans  fnm  the  error  wbidi  mideadi 

and  destroys. 

I.  U  tutor  If. — The  rise  and  development  of  thlaphilM' 
ophy  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  sufficiently  ex- 
hibited by,^r«/,  an  outline  oftbe  causes  tending  to  pn>- 
dnce  it,  fcJlowed,  awoadfy,  by  a  brief  aketch  of  the  Brm 

and  opinions  of  only  the  most  prominent  charartert  wbe 
either,  as  precursor-,  pre|iared  the  way  for  it.s  introdoo* 
tion  and  estnlilishnient.  or,  as  fonnders  and  disciples  of 
the  acbool,  expounded  and  defended  its  doctrines.  To 
this  we  dian  add  a  summaty  of  Its  general  princirlci 
fmainly  abridged  from  S<'hwec'!er")  and  some  oljserva- 
lions  on  its  relations  to  Christianity :  and,  lastly, such  a 
list  of  works  on  the  subject  as  will  citable  any  one  M 
desiring  to  inform  himself  more  fully. 

1.  SmbjfKliiie  ^aassa,— Aside  ftora  the  very  great  io- 
flucnce  manifestly  exerted  by  Oriental  ideas  in  shapiag 
the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  philoeopliy  of  ibt 
period  in  which  Neo-I'latonism  had  its  birth,  there 
were  internal  cauaes  at  woric,  growing  out  of  the  un- 
satisfbetary  reanltB  of  the  pnoedfaag  pagan  philosophies, 
and  the  want  felt,  especially  by  earnest  and  thoughtful 
spirits,  of  something  different— something  which  gave 
better  pimnlM  of  Mdafyfaig  tlM  kqpaci  of  dM  r 
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1  tot  a  solutiun  of  the  problem  of  its  origin  and  des- ' 
Uoy.  Inatcad  of  giving  dearer  light  and  puiar  life  to  j 
men  gntpiiif;  after  the  knowledge  of  Ood  and  them- 
wlvo*,  tlu"  <lfv(l<>]inifnt  nf  ttic  <il'l  jiliilcisjiiibio'*  linil 
eiuicd  ill  ftccpticisiu  and  moral  debasement.  'I'his  re- 
mit was  diup|x>intii)g  anil  disheartening.  Scepticistn 
pfomiaed  oontentment  of  ipirit,  iiut,  inatead,  pradoced 
only  the  opponite,  viZi  the  neoMitj  Ibr  an  oneeaainf; 
opi^Mwition  to  all  jwsitivc  assertions;  anil  in  place  of  the 
rest  sought  for,  it  gave  only  an  unapiKOsablo  disquiet, 
which,  in  tiini,  bcgat  a  yearning  tat  a  condition  abso- 
lutely aatiafyiog  md  removed  Pmo  all  sceptical  otyee- 
tiona.  This  longing  for  something  abaolntely  certain 
fMind  histiirical  ox[irr--'Mn  i;i  Ncivl'latonism. 

ZifUer  (a:» given  in  LcIx-twik.  p- -"—^  "The feel- 
ing: of  slienatioQ  fimn  Clod  and  tin  yearning  af^r  a 
higher  lerdation  are  aniveisal  characteristics  of  the 
la«t  centuries  of  the  andcnt  worid.  This  yeamini;;  was, 
in  the  first  placr,  hut  an  cxpris>iiin  of  tho  consciuusneaa 
of  the  decline  of  the  closvioal  iiati'inn  and  of  tluur  cult- 
ure, the  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  a  new  xm;  and 
it  called  into  life  not  only  Christianity^  but  also,  before 
it,  pagan  and  Jewish  Alncandrianiam,  and  other  related 

dovelopnioiits." 

2.  Objeclive  Cuusft. — The  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus, 
brought  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  peoples  and  civili- 
zations into  nearer  relations  with  each  other,  and  there- 

Iiv  (ipcncd  u(>  nt  vv  I'icIiIh  fur  |)hiloso])hical  rcsrarch  to 
the  active  uiid  inipiirinu:  ilelienic  race  on  one  t>ide, 
wbUe^  on  the  other  side,  the  dlte^pleaof  2onaatcr  and 
the  gjmiooauphiats  of  India  wen^  in  like  OMiiner,  made 
aeqounted  with  the  opinions  and  speeoIaHons  of  the 
(jreek  philt»!«opher8.  The  Helin  ^vtiii>c  Imnu  Iny  !  c- 
tweeii  tlieM-  extremes,  conlribute<i  also  his  share  to  the 
conHnnii  >to('k,  and  enlarged  thereby  the  common  fund 
ofielaiivtdy  new  ideas.  The  iuccMMoo  of  the  Romana  to 
the  empire  of  the  dviUaed  world  still  further  increased 
thi.i  fund,  ami  enlarged  the  H|ph(  re  nf  pliil  -nphical  ac- 
tivities. The  reiiulia  of  thia  mutual  action  and  re- 
aetian  of  tlia  East  and  the  West  u[K>n  each  other  were 
made  Baara  penaanent  by  Alexander's  policy  of  plant- 
ing colonies  and  fimnding  dtiea  among  the  nariens 
hrdiiiclit  nmler  his  sway.  The  city  in  I>ower  Kirypt 
fuuntlcti  by  and  named  after  him,  antl,  with  raoitterly 
fwrighti  located  on  the  pathway  of  the  commen-iol 
iatanoBae  of  nations  for  that  and  aneeeading  ages,  be- 
came nataraUy  also  the  great  central  point  of  philo- 
.Sijihical  iuti  rcourse  and  rcrijirocal  culture.  At  this 
ft»cus  of  the  iiitellectu.al  activity  as  well  as  emporium 
of  the  trade  luid  commerce  of  the  lime.H  the  natives  of 
various  lands  met  together,  and  iliinufd  and  compared 
phikiaophies  and  faiths.  Here  was  the  soil  where  once 
flourislied  the  am  lent  wisdom  and  leaniing  of  Egypt, 
the  origin  of  whose  civilization  was  referred  by  a  proud 
priesthood  far  back  into  the  diadows  of  unhistorical 
aeraa.  Hero  were  found  advocates  of  the  Greek  poly- 
theism, with  its  poetic  conceptions  of  diriiuties  peopling 
moimtain  aii<l  <1.i!e.  nm^st  and  stream,  land  and  nea,  and 
with  a  cultus  adjusted  to  the  mercurial  temperament  of 
that  raee^  Here  alao  were  Soman  rcprc«enutivcs  of 
the  statelier  and  graver  character  of  a  nation  notable 
for  its  deep  religioi«  sentiment.  Here,  too,  the  .JcwUh 
scribe,  pnnnl  uf  the  anlicjuiiy  i>Cbis  people  and  of  their 
(livincly-given  law,  uphelil  the  iloctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God  taught  in  his  sacred  books,  and  (Hiiiited  i»  their 
purer  teachings  and  sublimer  truths.  The  Persian  di^ 
coursed  of  his  master  Zoroaster,  of  the  two  principles, 
the  i;iKi<l  aiiil  tlie  evil  one.  !itni^;gliiig  for  the  mattery 
of  the  worhl,  and  of  the  njagical  knowledge  positesscd 
by  the  priests  and  philosophers  of  his  land.  The  lirah- 
rniut  wandering  from  the  fiu  Ganges,  brought  with  him 
his  ascetic  mysticism  and  pride  of  caste,  the  doctrine 
of  a  quiem'i  iiL  HiipriTne  divinity,  in  whose  refKise  piiri- 
liuil  souls  louiul  happiiie.st.  mid  of  a  trinity  of  active 
Ibiees  or  eraanalious  therefrom— the  Crcjitor,  the  pre- 
aatTeCfthadeHroyer,  Here  too,  in  the  ajuwinteil  timc^ 


appeared  the  heralds  of  a  new  and  diviner  philosophy; 
whose  roots,  planted  in  the  soil  of  man's  primeval  hons^ 
and  kept  alive  by  Jehovah'k  eare  tbroi^  all  the  muta- 

linns  of  liistory.  were  dcfitiiied  in  the  fidness  of  the 
times  to  grow  up  into  that  Ap<K"aly])tic  tree  of  life  whoso 
"Icavea  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations"  In  this, 
the  cownopoUtan  of  the  world  of  that  epoch,  the 
philosophical  oonceptions  of  monism,  of  dualism,  of 
monotheism,  iif  |x)lytheism,  of  magism,  of  mv^ticism. 
and  of  asceticiHm.  found  a  common  ptiint  orconinct  and 
a  common  field  of  combat.  Out  of  their  cuntliets  was 
evtdvcd  that  type  of  eclectic  phikMophy  which,  under 
the  name  of  Neo^Platonism,  supplanted  in  the  pagan 
world  the  classical  philosophies,  and,  in  its  later  |io- 
riods,  assuming  an  intensely  hostile  attitude  to  C'hris- 
tianity,  became  the  representative  and  type  of  all  hea- 
then philosophy  and  religions^  contesting  arith  the  new 
faith  the  dominion  over  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
man.  With  this  eml  in  view,  it  Itecame  a  »-yii.'n  tism 
in  object  a.s  well  as  form,  and  sought  to  array  under  its 
banners  all  the  influences  and  forces  of  paftanilm  to  CD> 
able  it  to  resist  and  turn  l>ack  the  aggrraii  re  mereaaenta 
of  its  despised  bnt  dreaded  rtral.   But  these  enpreme 

effort-'  of  an  eflete  philo*opliy  and  faith  coidd  not  long 
withstand  the  onward  sweej)  of  the  purer  and  soul-satis- 
f>'i'*g  phlkeophy  of  the  Gospel,  au  l  soon  triumphant 
Chrbtianity  was  relieved  from  this  burden  of  conflict 
with  the  opposing  powers  of  this  world  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  \h\s  la't  of  the  pagan  schooK  The  triumph 
of  Christianity  was  the  triumph  of  the  idea  of  mono- 
theism, of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  over  belli 
dnailam  and  polythaiaQ  and  their  allied  coneqttkma 
and  inftoeneaa.  Monotbdsm,  as  a  world-religions  idea, 
lielonged  to  the  Jews,  to  whf>rn  it  wn«  ;:iven  by  revela- 
tion; its  triumph  with  Christianity  was  then^lore  the 
triumph  "of  the  religioiM  idea  of  the  Jewish  jieople, 
stripped  of  ita  natloaal  limitation^  and  softened  and 
spiritualized"  (Ueberweg). 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  even  lure  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  revealed  conception  of  (AhI 
was  lodged  with  a  people  whose  hoeae  was  near  the 
centre  of  the  olden  wofkl— the  pivot,  so  to  speak,  about 
which  the  morementa  of  ancient  sodal  aiid  reUgioaa 

life  revolved. 

liuffrnphiiiil  //wfory.— (I.)  The  earliest  in  point 
of  time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  importaoti  of  those 
pliiloaopbers  whom  we  shall  mention  as  among  the  pre> 
ennon  of  Neo-Platonim  was  Phflo  (connionly  amw 
named  .Iiulirua,  to  di'^tingiiii^h  him  from  Greek  WlitaiS 
of  the  same  name),  Umi  al><iut  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  before  Christ,  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  He  i)c- 
ionged  to  an  iUtutrious  and,  aocordisg  to  aome  authori- 
ties, to  a  priestly  family  of  the  Jewidi  racCa  Jbeephna 
{Ant.  x\iii,  H)  sfK-aksof  him  ai  "a  man  eminent  on  all 
accounus  t>n)thcr  to  Alexander  the  Alaliareh.  and  one 
not  unskilful  in  philosophy."  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the 
rharisces,  and,  by  reaaon  of  his  learning  and  good  re- 
[lute.  was  placed  by  hia  co-religionists,  when  he  was  al- 
ready nilvam  1  11  in  life,  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  sent 
A.IX  311-10  to  Uome,  to  rcjiel  before  Cobgida  the  accu- 
sations of  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  against  the  loyalty 
of  the  Jews  of  that  city,  and  to  plead  in  behalf  of  his 
race  for  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  tlirir  religion, 
auii  airain-t  the  deM'craf ion  of  their  holy  |ilaceii  1  y  s  i- 
ting  up  statues  of  the  emperor  ihereiu.  His  einbaiwy 
was  fruitless  so  far  as  iu  immediate  object  was  con- 
cerned, for  the  prejudiced  and  enraged  Caljgiila  nsfnaed 
to  see  them ;  but  that  emperor's  death  in  the  fltllowiiig 
year  put  a  btop  to  tb''  pi tm nKion  be  h:i.l  ordered. 

I'hilo's  works  are  mainly  eommeiilarie*,  with  sepa- 
rate titles,  on  the  chief  subjects  of  the  Pentateuch.  He 
employed  the  alkgorisiag  method  of  intaipntiiif  the 
Scriptnrea  which  waa  in  use  by  the  cultivated  Jews  ef 
^  hi><  native  city,  and  S4niKht  thereby  to  harmoni/e  the 
I  philosophy  of  religion  with  that  of  I'lato,  Aristotle,  and 
j  others.    His  theology,  consequently,  was  a  "  blending 
I  of  flatooiin  and  Judaism."  U«  taught  that  God  shouU 
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be  worehippcd  lu  a  personal  being,  yet  conceived  of 

the  mojit  j;eiU'ral  of  cxi^tfiiccx :  tv  yn'iKwraroy  t<Trtv 
6  ito^  (^I'tijii  AlU'j.  voL  ii).  He  u  ro  «»",  (hf  t'xUling; 
is  above  all  human  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  even 
"above  the  idea  <>f  tlic  (iuud"  (jtpuTTuv  rc  q  a'ptn)  cat 
KptiTTutv  i;  iiri<rriifit}.  r-ci  Kptirrtov  if  dvro  rdyaiof  koi 
aiiTo  TO  caXoi',  Mitntli  Opifirio,  i,  2);  the  abw*hite  is 
reached  not  by  dcmonstratiun  dvoculti),  but  by 

clear  inflight  (tvapy(i^).  I^ivinily  and  matter  are  the 
two  tint  principle's  existing  from  eternity :  the  Divinity 
is  Ijeinf^,  real,  iniinite,  immutable,  incomprehensible 
to  human  understanding^"  ( ."i  ;  iii.-it  ti  r  i-< m  iii-i-xistin^ 
(fii)  01'),  having  received  from  the  Divinity  a  form  ami 
life."  In  evealion,  Deity,  tmwilling  to  come  into  contact 
with  impure  matter,  employed  ta  his  instruments  "  in- 
corporeal potencies  or  ideas"  the  liighest  of  which,  the 
creative  one  (jroi/jrucf/),  i;i  .Vripture  named  (iod 
(^fof) ;  the  second,  the  ruling  one  (/JaaiAicij),  ia  called 
Lord  (iifHtt^t  these  potencies  are  oooerived  of  as  inde- 
pendent personal  beings  who  have  appeared  to  men. 
"  The  hitihest  of  all  the  divine  forces  ia  the  Logos,"  in 
which  the  world  of  ideas  finds  its  place.  The  I^o;,'"-* 
the  image  of  God,  and  the  type  after  which  the  world 
is  Ifavned,  and  the  nanifestatlon  oTtha  Deity,  making 
ami  ruliiiir  the  world,  and  serving  as  the  Slediator  be- 
tween (uhI  and  man.  The  conception  of  an  incirnnte 
L(>;»(W  was,  however,  impossllilc  to  IMiil",  who  regnrdwl 
matter  aa  impure.  This  conception  forms  one  of  the 
fiindameatal  doetrinea  which  seiMurate  Christianity  ftom 
the  Alexandrian  theosophy.  Philo  ref<  rs  the  diK^rine 
of  ideas  to  Moses  (Mta»i»<Ti<»it  t'lrri  to  coyfiii  rorro,  oi'k 
iftiiy),  ami  has  given  tx>  it  a  character,  arising  from  his 
own  religious  oouoeptions,  wluch  has  so  transformed  the 
Hitonle  theory  as  to  intcffoa  "  with  the  oorreet  histor- 

ical  comprehension  of  I'latoniim  oven  down  to  our  own 
times"  (Ucberweg).  .SIinr|M>  (//«,«/.  of  K'jijpl,  ii,  111) 
thinks  tliat  the  writings  of  Philo  "explain  how  I^lalo- 
nism  became  miited  to  Judaism,  and  again  show  us  the 
noint  of  agreement  between  the  New  Platonists  and  tlia 

Flatonic  Christians." 

(2l)  Of  the  <irt  ok'<  wlio  may  be  cla^jktd  among  the 
furcrunners  in  the  movement  tending  to  harmonize  the 
iluctrines  of  Plato  with  the  8{>eculation8  of  Oriental  phi- 
losophy we  ean  notiee  only  (i)  Thraayllus  of  Mendes 
(died  A.r>.  'M\).  who  arr.nii^cd  all  tlio  \vork-i  of  Plato  nd- 
mtlted  hy  liiin  to  In'  ^jenuine  into  nine  tetralogies,  and 
combined  with  I'latonism  certain  mystical  Nco-Pytha- 
goreon  speculations  fuimded  on  numbers  and  the  Chal- 
dmn  astrology;  and  (li)  Plntareh  of  Chnnmea  (bom 
alxmt  A.I),  to.  ;ri  1  .Tud  alH.nt  A.T>.  r."M.  td"  author 
of  the  well-known  biograjdiiea.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Amroonius  of  Alexandria  (not  Saccas),  and  taught  at 
Athens  during  the  fdgns  of  Nero  and  Yespa^an.  Plu- 
tarch's doctrines  deviate  less  from  pare  Platonism  than 
those  Uught  by  the  Xe<>-lMatoni^its  i>rop<'r  of  theadiool 
of  Alexandria,  yet  he  is  reganled  by  some  as  standing 
''next  to  Philo  both  in  age  and  character  as  a  represou- 
tative  of  Oriental  tendencies  in  Greek  philosophy."  So 
far  as  the  Giedan  syMems  are  concerned,  while  holding 
mainly  to  Plato  ami  controverting  the  views  of  the  Sto- 
ics and  E|)icurcans,  he  evinced  little  reganl  for  the  dia- 
lectics of  Platonism,  and  was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  a  1*rovidciice.  In  regard  to  Oriental 
doctrines,  while  profoundly  reverent  of  the  ancient  coi- 
tus of  his  country,  and  o;>|>osoi|  to  the  introdiicti.n)  nf 
foreign  superstitions  and  Jewish  and  Syrian  rites,  he, 
from  the  (Jreek  point  of  view,  sought  to  reconcile  the 
phihwopby  of  religion  with  the  true  interpictatton  of 
the  worship  of  Tab  and  Osiris.  He  diatingnished  (as 
did  l*liilo)  111  twecn  an  absolute  tJoil  wlu»sr?  essence  is 
unkuown  to  us  and  a  creating  [lower  or  energy  which 
ftrand  the  WOtld.  r^is  corro«|>ond8  to  the  latter,  and 
«omiceta  the  creation  with  Osiris,  the  suprema  and  in- 
visible one.  The  world  is  the  offspring  of  two  distinct 
princijfltf,  one  inherently  gtKid.  nnil  the  other  inherint- 
ly  evil  (the  duali;tm  of  Zomaatcr),  whose  battle-ground 
la  the  aiNd  ofman.  Beridaa  one  supKoie  God,  FlntanAi 


recognised  the'diviiritiea  of  the  popular  fiUths  as  wcO  n 

the  existence  of  dajmons,  some  goo<!,  wme  evil,  as  nc^ 
essary  rneiiiators  between  the  divine  ami  human. 

(3.)  L,  Apukius  (bom  about  A.D.  130),  a  teacher  of 
the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophies  at  Mcdaura, 
in  Numidia,  was  a  Latin  representative  of  the  then  pre- 
vailing tendency  to  the  astsimilation  of  Oriental  and 
Occidental  philosophy.  Holding  that  it  was  den^s- 
tory  to  the  proper  conceptioa  of  Gotl  to  have  him  bar- 
dened  with  the  superintendence  of  things^  he  assigns  to 
him,  as  the  ministers  who  direct  "mundsne  events," 
hosts  of  iLemun^  whotie  abode  is  in  the  air,  and  .in 
the  objects  of  the  religious  ceremonies  both  of  tbc 
Greeks  and  the  barbarians,  and  also  of  the  practice  of 
magic  He  speaks  of  a  trinity  of  divine  faculties,  im- 
mutable, eternal,  viz.  God  himself,  the  divine  Hcason, 
and  the  \\'orlii-S(u!. 

(4.)  Numenius  of  Apamea,  in  Syria,  who  ilt»urisbed 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  oeiilur}*  after  ChriM, 
showed  in  his  writings  (of  which  fragments  only  hare 
cftmo  down  to  us)  even  a  stronger  tendency  lowsrda 
<  )ri('iit.'il  iilf.a^,  nod  referred  the  uriu'in  of  (Ireik  [Jiiltiv 
ophy  to  Jewish,  Kgyptian,  Magian,  and  lirabminicil 
sources.  Suidas  (s.  v.)  quotes  him  aa  styling  Ilalo  ibc 
.\ttic  Moses  (ri  yap  iari  nXdrMci}  Mwtrrjc  KmaHjmv^ 
So  hiphly  was  he  esteemed  by  the  Xeo-Platonirtt  of 
the  following  iK'nod.-*  that  some  authors  regar  I  him  ai 
the  real  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  i«chool,  an  honor 
denied  him  by  the  Alexandrians  themaelvcs  becsuse  of 
his  Syrian  origin  and  iion-residcnce  in  their  miibU  He 
further  devcloperl  the  ctmception  of  a  trinity  in  tlie 
divine  Ik-ing,  who  was  incorjxireal,  by  diHtiiigui*biii^ 
therein,  1st,  a  perfectly  intelligcut,  immutable,  eternal, 
supreme  God;  M,  a  wortd^nakcr,  or  demiuiigas;  and, 
3d.  the  world.  These  he  terms  father,  son,  and  tjnuid- 
son  (7raa"~oc.  tKyovoc,  fijniyorof^.  and  ascribe?  thed>:>C- 
trine  to  both  Plato  and  his  master,  Socrates.  Xume- 
nine  also  held  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and  immsieiial. 
and  that  its  descent  into  the  body  fnm  its  fgraier  ia> 

corporeal  ^tate  iitU'lios  pn-vioits  moral  delinquency— « 
conception  indicating  an  acipiaiiitance  with  .lewish  and 
Christian  doctrines  on  the  fall  of  man.  Croniiis,  d<^ 
scribed  by  Poiphjiy  as  a  friend  of  Numenius,  and  who 
shared  hb  opinioiu^  wai|  aoocirtiqg  to  SiiMaa  (a.  V.  iDlpi- 
yivt]z\  the  author  of  writing*  by  the  Chriatin 
Origen. 

(6.)  Some  of  the  writings  popularly  at  irllmtcd  to  thf 
mythical  Hermes  Trism^istns  treat  of  religious  sad 
philowiphical  Mthjei  ts  in  the  style  and  from  the  stand* 
jjoint  i'{  Neo- Platonism,  and  are  classed  nmong  the  pn> 
•luctioiis  of  the  Egyptian  Platoni-nts,  The  n  piit'd  au- 
thor was  the  Egyptian  Thot  or  Thcuf,  ideniitiivl  with 
the  Greek  Ucrmes,  who,  aa  the  fabled  aathor  of  all  the 
discoveries  and  productions  of  the  hmnan  mind,  the 
source  of  nil  knowledge  and  thnu^ht,  the  cmU'dif-d  I»- 
gos,  was  dignilied  with  the  title  of  Tpif  }Aiyi(fTo<;,thrict 
ffrtatfit  (may  there  not  be  in  this  name  a  reference  to 
the  Neo- Platonic  trinity ?}.  Some  of  these  writiagi 
"belonged  to  the  school  of  PhUo*  and  were  known  to 
PhiLtrch :  others  arc  of  a  ronch  later  date,  and  not  un- 
affected by  the  influence  of  Christianity."  The  /Vt- 
vumder,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  lm|MMttant  of  these 
works  still  extant,  seems  to  have  been  eonpoaed  in  iah 
itation  of  the  Potior  of  Heimaa.  It  givea  views  ef  tts^> 
lire,  the  world.  Cod,  and  the  human  Sfiul  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Nco-Platonism,  but  with  such  occa'-ional  nd- 
mixtnre  of  Oriental,  Jewish,  and  Christian  ideas  as  to 
show  the  qmcretiam  pecaliar  to  the  phUoaopby  of  the 
time. 

(G.)  Ammniiiu".  rallr  1  Snocno  from  his  viv.ttinn  of 
coni-pftrter  (lived  from  aliout  A.l>.  175  to  '2.'><ti,  '>»<«- 
slly  regnrdid  ns  the  foumler  of  the  Alexandrio-Ifoman 
school  of  Neo-Platonism.  He  was  bom  of  Christian 
parents  and  by  them  trained  in  the  principles  of  their 
f:iith,  but  jirohnbly  apostali^nl  when  his  mind  he<'ann? 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  heathen  philosophy.  Though 
of  hanUe  origin,  and  dcatltate  ef  the  advaDlagca  of 
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4trly  cuUurc,  his  mthiisinstii-  ]<<\-c-  of  knowlodijc  and 
his  in'fat  natural  hIuIuh's  oiialded  lum  to  ovtrcunie  the 
dlsad vantages  surrouiuliiitj  him,  and  to  found  a  school 
of  i>liUuM^y,  and  to  •ttrnct  to  it  pu|Ml«  whoM  lubae- 
qoenc  ftmt  as  ptiilotophen  nMd*  the  hum  «f  tiMir 
master  ilhistrious.  Of  thr>e  the  IKWt  prnniincnt  were 
Plotinua,  the  two  Urigetix,  the  philoIoKiKt  l>unp;inu!),  end 
HeNDBiuei  AnmoiiiuB  KTt  no  written  reconl  of  hU 
opinioMimd  we  are  indebted  to  bU  diedpka,  eapecuUy 
Plotintn,  for  whet  knowledge  we  poeewe  of  his  doo- 
trinPB.  His  aim  in  nfi'^rnl  >vns  to  show  the  nfrreomeiit. 
if  nut  substeuliol  identity,  uf  the  oystcnitt  of  I'lato  and 
Aristotle. 

(7.)  Flotinue  ww  the  fint  to  develop  and  sjrtteioatixe 
in  written  ftmn  the  Nen-Flalmie  doetrince.  He 


Uirn  at  Lyoopftlit*,  a  city  of  rpjK  r  K^yi't.  A.D.  20,').  and 
was  so  delicate  antl  nickiy  as  to  prevtiit  his  early  iraiii- 
iny ;  consefjiientiy  he  was  twenly-cight  years  of  age  be- 
fore he  had  «o  f«r  completed  hie  preparatory  education 
aa  to  be  aMe  to  tain  hie  attention  to  pbtloaophv.  After 
ha  had  tried  several  teachers  without  satiNfactinii,  a 
Oempanion  t<Kik  him  to  hear  Ammonium  lecture,  and  so 
plcaM><l  was  rintinoa  that  he  exclaimed,  "This  is  the 
nan  of  whom  I  wee  in  leaich  T  He  attended  upon  the 
(eaehinir  of  AmnMrniue  for  ekren  years,  when,  dernnue 
of  vi^liiig  the  I!rahmin<*  ami  the  MaL^i  to  leant  their 
philo^tpby,  he  joine<l  the  ill-(airit  cx|>e4lition  of  the 
em|H'ror  Uocdlan  against  the  Persians.  After  the  death 
of  that  erapoor  Plutinue  with  difficulty  eeoaped  to  An- 
tioeh,  and  thence  repaired  to  Home,  wlieie  at  t1»e  af;e 
(if  \'<<Ttv  y»  ars  lie  rstahli.ihed  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
]ihilo»ophy,  and  remained  in  Italy  until  his  death,  A.l>. 
270,  According  to  the  statement  of  PoTphyiy  {Vita 
Plotmif  ch.  ii),  he  bail  agreed  with  hia  fiellow^diadplei, 
Herennius  and  Origcn,  not  to  dindi^e  the  doetrince  of 
their  master.  Arnmunius;  hut  Iletk-nnius  ha\  in;;  lir.>k(  n 
this  pnmiiM'.  and  being  followed  by  Origen,  I'lotinus 
felt  him»elf  no  longer  bound  to  silence  in  this  respect, 
and  made  public  tbeae  doetrinea,at  first  In  oral  lectures, 
which  afterwards,  by  the  solicitations  of  friends,  he  was 
inilurcd  to  publish  in  written  form  for  the  use  of  a  few 
select  hearers.  At  vnrions  limes  he  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  written  coropa«itions,  until,  at  his  di  ath,  tlic 
whole,  as  edite*!  and  published  by  his  pupil,  Poqihyry, 
amounted  to  finy-fonr  books.  In  tbb  nnm1>er.  fifty- 
funr, Poqihyry  was  dt  lii^hted  to  have  the  mulli|ilc  of  ilic 
perfect  m}-stic  numbers,  six  and  nine;  and  the  whole 
were  arranged  in  six  enneada  or  groupa  of  idae  treatises 
each.  The  following  summary  of  their  contents  is  from 
Donaldson  (in  his  continnetion  of  Muller),  viz,:  "The 
Jirst  comprised  the  nv  ral  y.i.-iiii.m ;  the  treond,  the 
physical  discussions:  the  ihird,  the  theory  of  the  world ; 
Untfimlk  treated  of  the  soul;  thejifth,  of  tbe  intellect 
and  ideas;  the  sixfA,  of  entity,  unity,  and  the  goml. 
Acain,  the  (rrst  three  etmeat/ty  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and 
flii"  Inst,  rnrniocl  three  separate  IhmIIcs  (avftaTa}"  Vl't- 
tinus  enjoyed  iu  an  extraordinary  degree  the  esteem, 
or  rather  reveiencc^  of  his  fidlowens  upon  whom  his 
ascetic  virtues,  his  mysticism  and  enthusiasm,  made 
the  impres.4ioii  of  a  divine  inspiration  and  participation 
in  divinity.  These  feelinp*  were  doubth  ^s  inti  iisitied 
by  tbe  display  of  onerg\'  and  tireless  activity  of  a  spirit 
cneaaed  in  so  ftail  a  body  as  hisi  For  this  body  he 
felt  a  true  a.^cetic's  contempt,  a«  was  shown  by  his  an- 
swer to  Ameliiis's  importunate  refinej't  that  he  would  sit 
for  his  likcncs!*.  .Said  he,  '•  Is  it  not  ."utlicient  to  carry 
about  the  image  which  nature  has  pUccil  around  us, 
and  must  one  leave  behind  a  more  lastinft  image  of  this 
ima;re.  as  though  it  were  wimething  worth  lookii^  at?" 
(Donaldsttn).  His  a«"eii<  ism  and  contempt  forthebodv 
show  the  inthionco  of  Orient.tl  ideas  on  his  mind. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  Ploti- 
nna  is  the  identity  of  tlie  suljaet  and  tlie  afejcet,  of  the 
Cfipii-M  r  and  thint:  cognised.  The  ofUce  of  philosophy 
should  be  to  i,'ain  "a  knowleilge  of  the  (hie  .  .  .  the  es- 
sence and  lir-it  iirinci])lp  of  all  thtuf;.*,"  not  by  a  \  ri-i  e-;- 
of  thought  or  reasoning,  but  by  an  immediate  intuition. 


This  One  is  variously  ?tylrd  hy  him  the  Being,  the  One, 
the  (Jood  (rii  uv,  tu  »>•,  ru  dya^iii-).  The  three  ele- 
ments of  being  arc  i'ttitt/,  or  the  One,  described  as  orig* 
inal,  pure  light,  pervading  space ;  JtUtUii/ence,  the  vovc^ 
enumatlog  ftma  the  One,and  eonteroplating  it  in  order 
to  cc»mprehend  it;  the  World-Soul,  an  emanation  from 
the  Nous.  These  constitute  the  Trinity  of  I'lotiiuis. 
The  One  is  exalted  above  the  Nous,  as  that  stands 
above  the  soul,  which  is  immaterial  and  immortaL 
Plotimia  teaches  that  the  One  **is  derated  above  the 
sphere  of  the  Ideas,"  which  are  emanations  from  the 
One,  constilutint;  in  their  unity  the  Nous,  in  which 
they  arc  immanent  and  substantially  existent  and  es- 
sential partai"  The  Soul,  being  the*  image  {fliwkov) 
and  product  of  tbe  Noa%  **tantt  in  a  douUe  diKcfion 
towards  the  Noti<>.  its  producer,  and  toward"*  I  ho  ma- 
terial, which  i^  iis  own  prrtduct."  The  souls  of  men, 
in  consequeni  f  nf  tlu  ir  dt  scent  into  bodies,  have  for- 
gotten their  iliviue  origin,  lui\-e  become  estranged  from 
tbe  Good,  or  One^  Hence  the  true  duty  of  man  is  to 

sieek  to  return  to  fiod  hy  means  of  virtue,  phil<v«ophy, 
aiul  esiKjcially  hy  the  ecstasy,  or  immedinic  intuition  of 
tlie  Deity  ami  union  with  biro.  Porphyr}'  states  that 
Plotinus  attained  to  this  unification  with  God  four  times 
in  tbe  six  years  he  spent  with  him.  Thb  Flotinian 
view  reminds  us  of  the  Hindi*!  philosophy.  Tlie  most 
eminent  of  the  disciples  of  i'lotinus  were  Aroclius  and 
Porphyrj-. 

(8i)  Amelius  (whose  true  name  was  Gentilianos)  floor* 
ished  in  the  latter  half  of  tiM  M  eentnry  after  Christ, 

and,  according  to  Suidns  (s.  v.),  w.i.x  a  native  of  Ai>a- 
mea,  in  Syria,  but  according  to  Porphyry  (wh<i«e  opin- 
ion is  the  more  probable  one),  of  Anieria  or  Amelia,  in 
Umbria.  I^ed  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Nulneniu^ 
whom  he  greatly  admired,  to  embrace  the  principles  of 
till-  AliMiiMlri.ni  X(  ii-PIatonic  f.rhool.  he  became  a  regu- 
lar attendant  on  the  lectiire!^  of  I'lutinus  at  liome,  and 
was  the  means  of  converting  PorphjTy  to  the  doctrines 
of  Plotuius,  and  afterwards,  in  oonjunctioa  with  him,  of 
inducing  Flotinus  to  publish  his  writings.  His  princi* 

pal  work  ninu'  1  in  ^bow  the  differences  between  Nu- 
menius  niid  ri"liiius,  and  that  the  latter  could  not  just- 
ly be  cbnrt^Ltl  ■vv  ith  plagiarism  of  the  former's  doctriiu!*. 
If  he  did  not  himself  eventually  become  a  Christian,  he 
appears  to  hare  h'lahW  approved  of  St.  Johnti  definition 
of  the  I/'piis,  and  is  .siip|iove<l  to  Ik'  the  Platonist  refer- 
re<l  to  by  .St.  Augustine  as  having  declared  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  (iospcl  hy  St.  John  ought  to  he  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  ptit  in  the  noat  eonapiaious  place 
in  every  church.  After  the  death  of  his  master,  Ploti- 
nus, lie  retired  (o  Apainra,  in  Syria,  and  died  there. 
-\cctirdinK  to  I'tberve;:,  "lie  dusiingnished  in  the  Nous 
three  hyjioslasi  s,  \s  liidi  he  styled  three  ticmiurge*,  or 
three  kings:  riv  upra,  riv  ixovra,  riv  upuivra.  Of 
these,  the  second  participated  in  tbe  real  being  of  tbe 
lirst.  and  the  iliird  in  the  lieinc  of  tin-  M  iond,  enjoying 
at  the  same  time  tlie  vision  of  the  lirst  (  Trocl.  in  Flat. 
rim.  93  d.).  Amelius  maintained  the  tlin  ry  (opposed 
br  Plotinus)  of  tbe  unity  of  all  souls  in  the  WorUMSoid 
(jamhlichus,  /!/>.  St(A.  M.  p.  886,  X88,  898)." 

(P.)  Porphyry,  the  f:n  at<  st  iHsi  iple  of  I'lotir.ns.  and 
tbe  famous  opponent  ol  Chri&tianiiy,  was  honi,  a< « oi  ding 
to  some  accounts,  at  Batamsa (tbe  Ihishan  of  S(  ripture), 
in  .Syria,  according  to  others,  at  Tyre,  A.D.  '2!M,  and 
dieil  abruit  A.D.  ;!»I4.  prolvthly  at  I{ome.  Hii*  |iro|ier 
name  was  Mali  bus  (s.-mie  as  the  .Shemitic  word  Mi  lek, 
a  king),  which  his  friend  Amelius  changetl  to  t)ie  cor- 
responding Greek  form,  Basileua,  for  which  latter  term 
his  master,  Ix>nginus,  substituted  the  adjective  Porphy- 
rins (IIo/j<.i'p«ot),  "clad  in  purple."  He  was  first  a 
j  npil  of  Orii^'eii  at  Ciesarea,  then  of  Lon^inus  at  Athenf. 
and  finally,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  Joined  the  M:hool  of 
Plotinus  at  Kome.  He  wrote  n  iKHtk  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  of  his  teacher,  to  which  Amelius  replied, 
•nnd,  having  convinced  Porphyry  fif  his  errors,  secured 
n  f  rmal  m  antation  of  them.  Porphyry  heiueforth 
was  on  ardent  supporter  of  Plotiniis's  views,  and  gained 
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■0  fuUy  bis  confluence  and  esteem  that  he  wu  wlected 
bf  Um  to  execute  t  he  <lcltcatc  and  responsible  task  of 
amoging  and  publishing  bis  vriitiflgiu  U«  alio  wrote 
a  bin<;raphy  of  I'lotinuR,  which  is  the  soiirM  of  moat  of 
(inr  kiuiwlt'd;;-  i-f  tlir  llf.'  of  thai  philusofilier.  His 
claims  to  cunsideratiun  as  a  philnoopher  nvil  K'-s»  un  any 
originality  of  thoiqfht  and  naearch  than  on  his  ability 
and  aameitiiMB  as  an  expounder  ami  defender  of  Plo 
tintan  doctrines,  on  a  perspicacity  of  style  rtre  In  that  age, 
and  al.sii  on  the  extent ofliis  liarniiii;.  Hi>  iNatrinc  was 
in  its  character  more  practical  and  religious  than  that 
of  Plotinua.  The  end  of  philo»uphizin|i;,  according  to 
liim,  is  tbe  sal%'ation  of  the  souL  His  Sjrriiin  origin 
and  Oriental  training,  as  well  as  his  temppramcnt,  made 
him  mure  inrliiiid  than  I'lotinus  to  the  tiiitt-.  ol  the 
Neo-Pythagorcans«nd  to  the  advocacy  of  thaumaturg}', 
wtaether  lie  dnoctely  believed  in  it  or  not.  Uls  views 
on  thpse  matleHi  Iwwcver,  appear  to  have  been  modi- 
tied  in  his  later  years.  While  probably  he  had  little 
faith  in  the  old  Greek  polytheism,  he  bitterly  opposed 
Christianity,  and  wrote  a  work  in  fifteen  books  against 
its  doctrinesi,  and  espeeially  against  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  This  work,  which  excit«l  vigorous  opposition, 
and  called  forth  numcrmu  replies  from  Christian  writers, 
was  dpstn>yed  publicly  by  the  order  of  the  emperor 
Theodostws  .\.L>.  43o.  Wc  are  consequently  indebted 
for  our  Itnowledge  of  its  natnre  end  netits  to  tbe  no> 

ticpg  and  arguments  of  its  opponent?*.  From  these  wc 
leant  that  in  Ow  fi'^t  bonk  I'orpliyry  »et  forth  what  he 
deemetl  to  l)e  contr.nrunioiis  in  the  .Scriptures,  which  he 
claimed  were  therefore  not  infallible;  in  the  third  he 
tfcated  of  the  interpretation  of  Scriptaie,  lepodiating 
Origen's  allegorical  fancies;  in  the /oiirth  he  oppoM^l 
the  narrative  of  Sanchoninihon  to  the  Mosaic  hiatory; 
and  in  the  ticrlfih  and  tfiiitmnh  he  maintained  that  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written  after  the  events  pre- 
diebsd,  thus  seeiiing  to  nollify  their  finoe  as  proofs  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Soriiilnrcs.  It  \n  much  to 
be  regretted  by  the  Christian  world  that  this  work, 
written  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  earnext  op[H>»ers 
of  ChristUnity  in  the  age  of  tbe  Council  of  Nioe,  has 
not  been  pnesrved.    It  woidd  donbdeas  throw  nnch 

light  on  the  m»cial  and  r<  li^jimiH  condition  of  the  lini«  ^ 
and  give  us  a  clearer  iii.iight  into  ihe  causes  then  at 
work  to  promote  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  pa- 
ganism. Socrates  (//iar.  JieeU*,  iii,  29)  asserts  that 
FOrphjny  was  an  apostate  from  the  CbrisUan  ftitb,  and 

wmte  thi-<  ".irk  in  rf'vcii;;e  for  indignities  from  Chris- 
tians, but  lii-s  staicaicut  is  not  generally  accepted  as 
com-ct, 

(10b)  JambUcbus  (died  about  A.D.  330X  a  native  of 
Cliweb,  In  Gnlei^yria,  was  a  painl  of  Porptajrry,  and 

the  head  of  tlic  Syriasi  sirlioiil  of  Xeo-riaionisni,  in 
which  a  fanta->iical  tlicurgy  wa*  favored.  He  made 
use  of  pliilosophy  merely  to  contirm  polytheistic  wor- 
ship, and  strove  to  justify  superstition  on  spccoiative 
gRNind&  His  system  was  dastie  enough  to  indnde  all 
the  classical  and  Oriental  divinities  except  the  Chris- 
tian, together  willi  thus*-  of  IMotinus,  and  many  others 
created  by  his  own  fancy.  .Miracles  were  attributed  to 
blm  by  some  of  bis  disciplesi  who  even  spolie  of  him  as 
*the  divine,"  or  '*most  divine."  However,  be  was  in 
fart  f.ir  infi  rior  to  Jiis  master,  rMqibyry.  and  c.mnot  be 
couiiih  ii'lctl  cither  for  origin.ality  oi  iliought  or  grace: 
of  style.  The  cxag^criited  estimate  of  him  by  the  em- 
peror Julian,  viz,  tliat  be  was  inferior  to  Hato  only  in 
the  age  in  which  he  Itved^  can  be  aeconnted  for  only  on 

the  ground  of  that  1  mprror's  partiality  fnr  tlioso  who 
advocated  the  principles  of  pagani^ni.  The  iheoilicy 
of  Jamblichus  rests,  as  did  that  of  I'lutinus  and  Porphy- 
ly,  upon  the  principle  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  hypos- 
tases in  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  (Simon),  but  he 
as.Hum(Hl  an  iiLsolntcly  tir>l  Onr,  above  tlio  One  of  I'lu- 
tii;u»,  and  wholly  without  attributes — an  ineffable  tir»t 
ext^'tii  r  (I'l  TTtiyni  thtptirot;  fipxn^.  Next  to  this  stands  ^ 
tbe  Pkitinian  One.  From  this  latter  is  produced  the  1 
tMaUvMsporU;  consisting  of  threaelBmMts;  andftootl 


this  in  turn  emanates  the  uUtUectual  icorU,  cotumiaf 
also  of  three  mcrabera^  tbt  MsM,  Fower,  and  the  Dcmt 
urge  (subdivided  into  seven,  a  favorite  PythagiMM 
number).  This  triadic  arrangement  extends  sin  to 
the  spben  of  I'vschology.  He  carri.  .1  i.i  "a  grt-it 
length  the  nyblicit»m  and  extravagances  of  his  a^t,'' 
and  determined  and  arranged,  according  to  a  fsntaKicsl 
numerical  scheme,  the  number  and  ocdaff  of  tbe  p^- 
thcistic  gods,  angels,  ibemons,  and  bemes  teeognised  by 
him.  Tlie  si  n>ilile  world  iK-cu(iies  the  la-it  pliK-c.  He 
mainuined  the  doctrine  of  a  union  with  God  (cpaannf 
(Ifuatg),  not  through  the  ecstasy,  as  did  the  eailierlSee* 
PlatoniatSi,  but  by  neans  of  themgie  ritas  and  em* 
monies.  Of  bts  writings  only  a  few  are  extant  The 
most  im]«iriani  are  [  1  |  ir*pi  ni;.^ayopoi;  a'tpiani/^.On 
l/teHect  of  i'^iluKjimi* ;  and  [2  J  Ilipi  /ironjoiwi',  Os*A< 
MffiterieB,  where,  in  tbe  character  of  an  £lg>-ptian  priest 
named  Abammon,  lie  replies  U»  FMpbyiy's  letter  to 
Ancbo,  and  "endeavors  to  refbte  varions  doubts  re> 
specting  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  Kgy|,fi.ia  r.  ligi.m 
and  worship,  and  to  prove  the  divine  ori^wi  uf  the 
Egyptian  and  Chaldean  theology,  as  well  as  that  men, 
through  theurgic  riles,  may  commune  with  tbe  Dtitj'* 
(Smith,  a.  v.).  Jamblichus  had  many  foUoweni,  soflM 
of  whom,  however,  r«  j<<'teii  the  belief  in  magic  aii^l 
theurgy.  One  of  his  immediate  disciples,  Theodortu 
of  Aaine,  drew  up  a  still  more  complicated  triadic  sys- 
tem, and  thus  assisted  in  Ihs  tnositioa  to  tbe  doetaan 

of  I'roqlus. 

(11.)  The  next  important  chararter  whom  we  hare 
space  in  this  sketch  to  mention  is  the  emperor  Juliao, 
commonly  s^M  *'the  Apestatet"  beeanse,  having  ie> 

nounced  the  Christian  faith,  in  which  he  had 
trained,  he  became  one  of  its  nK>st  virulent  and  danizer- 
ous  foes,  and  on  earnest  and  intlucntial  friend  and  (latma 
of  Neo>PUtoniam  and  tbe  old  heathen  cttltoik  Julisa 
(bom  A.11.1I8I;  died  ofawmmdieeeived  in  batde  trill 

the  l\•r^inn^  A.D.  '^C>^)  ikh*  a  nephew  of  ConstantiaC 
the  tireaU  and  succeeded  <  unsiantius.  A.D.  8C1.  It  ap- 
pears that  be  had  secretly a|K»*tatizedfiNai  Christ  laiiity 
aonw  yeant  befnrn  ascending  the  throne;  and  afkr  that 
event  he  puUidy  avowed  hisssdf  a  eonvert  to  pagaa- 
i'^m,  ami  put  forth  his  besteflbrts  In  rr'-r>tabli^h  its  d<K- 
trines  and  worship  throngbont  the  empire  over  whiih 
he  reigned-  Aware,  however,  of  the  strong  f.-jthul  l 
which  Christianity  had  obtained,  and  of  the  iaiiure  in 
the  past  of  direct  and  open  perHoatieii  to  break  its 
power  over  the  minds  of  men  or  to  stop  its  jmign-^-. 
judged  it  prudent  at  first  to  adopt  other  methods  SJi  1 
to  clothe  his  pur(K>sc  in  the  garb  of  humanity  and  fref- 
dom  of  conscience.  He  aocordingly  proclaimed  cntiie 
toleration  for  all  parties,  while  be  gave  the  whole  bi- 
tltience  of  his  position  and  patronage  to  the  adherents 
of  his  own  futh,  conferring  his  favors  e<pially  on  ilie 
old  supfwrtcrs  of  paganism  and  whatever  pros*  lytes  Ik' 
ooold  attract  to  it;  Withoot  adopting  fully  either  tbe 
onfkvanible  aeooonts  of  b»  eendnet  and  motives  give* 
\iy  Chri'itian  writers,  or  the  ful«ome  lamlations  of  him 
by  lieathen  authors,  it  may  justly  be  said  that  "In-s 
talents,  his  principles,  and  his  deeds  were  alike  e\iT.-«ir- 
dinaiy."  Boasting  of  a  philosophy  which  affected  to 
look  with  complaoent  contempt  upon  Christians  as  i|^ 
norant  rviirship|ifT<  <  r''a  dead  .K'>v."  he  «as  hiiTi--<  It",  in 
fact,  so  »u|R'rsliiious  om  to  attach  supreme  itn|)or[aiice 
to  the  mystic  rites  and  juggleries  of  polythei^^ic  wor- 
ship. fioNning  all  evidence  of  the  mirscles  of  Chrial, 
he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  absonlest  theurgic  folUea 
How  little  of  sincerity  there  wa-  in  hi<  [  r.  t.  hm  ihs  to 
impartial  fairness  towanls  all  the  subjects  and  taitlis  of 
his  empire  was  shown  by  his  treatment  of  the  Chris- 
tians, not  stopping  in  the  end  even  shoit  of  open  pcfse* 
ention.  How  little  rdisnee  for  sooeeas  over  the  doc- 

trines  of  the  (lalibrans,  as  he  contemptuously  sfyW  the 
Ctiri»tians.  he  really  placed  upon  the  inhcn  nt  »uperi<»r- 
ity  of  his  vaunted  philosophy  may  be  seen  from  the  ad- 
missions of  a  moden  wntoi^  desned  to  be  a  not  uo- 
fHendfy  critic  of  his  chaneter  and  sins.  Gibbon  svst 
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*A  princo,  wIm  haci  tttidicd  bunm  natuic,  and  wlio  ( phUoaoplicn.*  H«  wm  bom  at  "BftuMam,  ipent  lilt 

pi>s*i'j«.Mil  tlif  trf-a.-iirrs  i>f  the  I'nman  cmpiri",  couM  yimili  at  Xanthus,  .'■ttidiod  at  Alfxaiiilria,  ninl  suhgc- 
atiapt  hia  arguaiiiiU,  his  prunuMii,  ami  lib  rcwania  to  queuiiy  at  Atlitns  unili-r  I'iularcli  and  hia  (lau;{)it(r. 
evciy  ovdv  ofChmtiaiu,and  the  merit  of  a  •euooable  AldepigPilia,  and  SyriwiUB.  During  hid  travcln  he  was 
eonnnioii  wat  allowed  to  aupply  tbe  defect*  ofa  candid  fadtiatad  into  the  nyatcrica  and  arcana  of  theuriQ-,  and 
date,  or  ev«n  to  expiate  tlie  gailt  of  a  criminaL  At  was  wont  to  mtf  that  it  bad  been  teyeded  to  him  in  a 
the  .mm-  \s  ilii-  nir.>t  fMn  ililc  (  ii^'iiio  of  nh.-mlule  jiower,  ]  dream  that  he  was  the  last  link  <>f  thf  llprmai<"  rhain 
Julian  applied  himself  with  peculiar  diligence  to  cur-  (irnfju  Kp/iaVrr/),  i.  c.  of  the  men  consecrated  hy  I  It  rines 
rapt  the  religion  of  bis  troops.  .  .  .  The  holy  name  of  '  to  preserve  by  [lerpctual  tradition  the  ecotcric  dnctrines 
Cbriat  was  erased  from  the  Labarum ;  and  tbe  qrmbols  j  of  the  mjnteriea,  Uis  bia{^pher»  Uarinni^  tcUa  of  hia 
of  war,  <if  nioje»iy.  and  of  pagan  supentition  were  to  I  wondeiful  preooeitj,  bis  quick  oomprcihension,  and  cx- 
(lexteriiit>ly  lilrn  liil  iliat  the  faithful  subject  iiiriim  d  tracrdinark- TTicm<irv :  of  liU  n^n  tic  virtues,  his  NTiipu- 
tlic  guilt  uf  nlolatry  >sl»en  he  respectfully  saluted  the   Um»  obsHrrvance  of  the  mystic  ritex,  his  fafilinc^  vigils. 


penon  or  image  of  his  sovereign.    Tbe  ecddim  passed 
nvely  in  review ;  and  each  of  them,  before  he  re- 


his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Orphic  and  Chaldiean 
myatciies;  and  sajrs  that  in  several  instances  tbe  gods 


ceivcd  fmra  the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal  donation,  pro-  |  appeared  to  bim.   In  pbiloaopby  bis  aim  was  to  com- 

|Mftioned  to  his  rank  and  st  rvices,  «as  ri  iji;in  d  In  cji>t  hinc,  according  to  the  principles  of  dialectics,  the  mass 

n  few  grainii  of  iiiceuse  into  the  tlaine  %\liich  bunied  of  traii»mittetl  philosophy,  eidarged  by  additions  <>f  his 

upon  the  altar. . .  .  Bgr  the  frt-quent  repetition  of  theac  own,  into  ft  ligidly  scientific  fonn.   His  theology  re»t» 

arti^  and  at  the  expense  of  sums  which  would  have  on  the  same  gnwial  ptinci|4es  aa  that  of  Plotinua,  with 

purcbased  tbe  service  of  half  the  nations  of  Scythia.  the  same  hypostases  in  tbe  same  order,  bat  differing  in 

Julian  gradually  acquired  for  his  troops  the  imacinarv  the  particular  that  each  hypostasis  is  tlivided  into  n 


protection  of  the  g«<ls,  and  for  himself  the  tirm  awl  ef- 
fectual sup(M>rt  of  the  Koman  legions''  (J/itU  of  DnHwc, 
Ctc^  ii,  430, 431  [Harper's  cd.  N.  V.  1852]). 

Julian's  work  against  the  Christians  (Knrd  Xptona- 
vuii  )  *harc<l  the  fate  of  the  (•imilar  one  by  rorjdiyry. 
and  we  are  indebte<l  to  the  reply  of  Cyril  for  such  ex- 
tract) from  it  as  arc  extant.  Tlie  plans  and  purpoeea 
of  Julian  against  the  Christian  faith  were  overroled  by 
him  who  is  Master  alike  of  philosophers  and  kings,  an«l 
later  tradition  ri|ior;^  of  hini  that,  fathering  into  his 


new  trinity.  There  is  but  one  real  principle  of  tl.in^s, 
unity,  from  which  all  things  emanate  by  triads  —  all 
reality  being  subject  to  this  ttiadic  developnenu  That 
which  is  prndoeed  is  at  once  like  and  unlike  its  cause; 
>o  far  an  it  is  like  it  i'*  immanent  in  the  cause,  and  S4> 
far  as  it  is  nnlike,  it  is  sepnraietl  from  iU  The  devel- 
opment is  a  dfsctwikfMtf  from  tbeMgJwr  to  the  l«>wer. 
All  tbbga  tend  to  return  to  their  source,  nnitr.  Out  of 
this  first  essence  issue  a  plurality  of  unities,  an  "exalted 
aliove  being,  life,  reason,  and  our       i  r  i  f  kii'uvledge. 


band  the  blood  tlovung  from  hi»  wound,  he  cost  it  into  ,  that  operate  in  the  worhl,  and  are  the  agents  of  I'rovi- 


tbe  idr,  with  the  wortls,  Nftirqcac  raXiXeSf,  **Tbou 

hast  conqucreil,  O  Galiltcaiu" 

Julian's  successor,  Jovian,  proclaimed  emperor  on 
the  field,  respfin  lod  lo  the  acclamations  of  the  troops 
by  declaring  himself  a  Christian,  and  tliot  he  could 
not  hope  for  divine  protection,  or  tbe  suooess  of  their 
arms,  were  he  to  take  the  command  of  men  trained  up 
in  the  principles  of  the  late  emperor  Julian,"  The  n>\- 
diers  re|)lied,  ''  You  shall  coinniand  (  hri>lians.  The 


dence,  tbe  g<HL*."  After  the  unities  follow  "  the  triad  of 
the  iMttUiffibie,  inttUigible^eUectuul,  and  mitlleetual  es- 
sences," of  which  the  second  participates  in  the  first, 

and  the  third  in  the  >«  (-ond.  'I'lu-  Intellirilile  or  I'eing 
(o*'0«a)  includes  three  triaii'-.  Tlic  iultUiffMt-inltlltti- 
val  sphere  contains  feinaU  ilivinities,  and  is  sutidivided 
into  inferior  triads.  The  inttUedual  ettetict$  "are  ar- 
nuige^i  according  to  the  number  seven,"  by  a  sevenfold 
diviitiun  of  which  I'ruclus  makes  up  sevt  n  hebdomads 


oldest  of  us  were  trained  by  Coustonline,  the  next  by  .  of  intellectual  essences.  Soids  emanate  from  the  intel- 
OoastantioB,  and  the  rrign  of  Julian  has  been  too  short  lectual,  are  by  nature  eternal,  are  divine,  of  demons  and 


to  bind  any  men  amonj;  us  to  bis  pen«ua^i<)ns,"  Jovian 
»<M>n  ivHued  an  ttlii  t  which  placwl  the  Christian  relig- 
ion on  a  legal  ba-i',"  and  put  an  end  to  the  persecution 
of  iU  foUowem.  Thus  imperial  power,  phoocly  learn- 
ings phtfcMophy  fklaely  ao  cdled,  and  lavish  prodigality 
of  tlfssure  had  been  em[iloye<t  in  vain  to  orerthvowthe 
temples  of  God  erected  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

(1"J.)  "In  practical  life  Neo-l'latonic  idiiloi*o]ihy  was 


of  men.  The  human  soul  poeeeases  freedom  of  will,  and 
is  therefore  re«|xmsiblc.    3fattcr  is  neither  good  nor 

evil,  but  is  the  source  of  natural  necessity. 

(14.)  Among  the  adherents  and  teacher*  of  Neo-Pla- 
tonism  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  5th  century  was  the  cel- 
ebrated female  philosopher  llypatia,  whose  life,  geniuSt 
learning,  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  untimely  fate 
have  U  eu  made,  bv  a  w  riter  of  distinction  recentlv  de- 


unablc  to  vie  with  Christianity ;  iU  mission  was  simply  ceased,  the  groundwork  of  an  interesting  and  vivid  pia- 
the  preserved  of  tlM  oMen  handng,  sdeaee,  and  •rt,"  ore  of  the  social  condition,  the  philosophical  oondicts. 
When,  therefore,  the  political  direction  given  to  it  dur-  and  the  religiottS  animosities  of  that  age  (//jfpatia,  or 
ing  the  rei;^n  of  Jidian  had  failed  to  renovate  "  the  an-  Old  Foe$  tcith  a  Aw  Fact,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  Lond. 
cient  cultus  and  the  ancient  faith.  "  it^  representatives  1X72,  cr,  .  .  She  was  tlie  daughter  of  Tlieon.  and 
applied  ibemselves  anew  ickscientiiic  pursuits, especially  i  by  bim  was  taught  philosophy  and  mathematicM.  Her 
to  the  study  and  exi^Mia  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  I  learning  and  elmittenee  woe  such  as  to  entitle  her  to 
•pbllosopliy  Itecamo  again  a  mere  matter  of  the  school,"  the  honor  of  presiding  over  tbe  Xeo-Platonic  school  at 
whose  seat  w  is  transferred  to  Athens,  w  here  riutareh,  .Alexandria,  where  she  lectured  to  large  audiences.  Hav- 
the  fon  of  NOtorius  (born  alxiut  A.l),  '.i'A),  and  dietl  ing  incurred  the  enmity  of  sonu'  ignorant  lii;,'ots  among 

UugbL  This  I'lutarcb  was  styled  by  the  lat^r  Neo-  ■  the  Christian  populaui  of  that  city,  she  was  one  day 
Pktonist*  **the  Great,"  to  iKatingnlab  bin  from  the  |  adzed  in  tbe  stteet,  dragged  fimn  het  earriage  into  one 
hi-storinn  and  I'iatonist  who  liveil  in  the  reign  ofTra-  of  the  eburclics,  and  most  cniclly  murdered  by  a  mob 
Jan.  IK  apiioars  to  liave  been  a  ISyncretist,  and  to  have  of  fanatics  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader  of  one  of  tbe 
maintainc  il.  after  Janiblichus,  the  eflieacy  of  theur;;ic  churclies.  Her  tracic  death  made  her  a  martyr  among 
rites  fur  uniting  man  with  (iod.  Accurdiug  to  i'roduis  j  tbe  pagans,  while  the  i^irit  and  conduct  of  her  murder- 
be  '<distinguisihiBd  between  the  One,  tbe  Hooa,  tbe  Soul,  |  eia  flMrit  the  uteentlon  of  Cbfistian%  wboae  principles 

the  firms  immanctit  in  material  things  and  matter."   were  thereby  ^rrossly  violated. 


Syrianus.  hia  pupil  and  a  ti'acher  of  I'rocliis,  wrote  a 
cointneiitary  on  the  metapbysicj*  of  Aristotle,  who.se 
philosophy  he  ouusidered  as  a  steppiug-stouc  to  that  of 
Phito, 

(in.^  Proclus  (A.D.  Ml  •}«.".>.  Mirname.l 


(K'>.  t  Boeihius,  the  author  of  the  Consolafion,  a  work 
which  wa*  the  nio.«t  intluential  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  Cireck  philosophy  to  tbe  West  during  tbe 
early  pert  of  the  Ulddle  Ages,  was  one  of  the  bat  Neo* 
Platonists  of  anti(|uii y.    Other  less  conspicuous  names 


"  the  SuccesMjr, "  was  by  far  the  moal  celcbrateil  of  the  .  follow  in  the  bisteiy  of  the  schiMil,  whose  doctriues  con- 
later  Nco>FlatMiMl%  *'the  Seholaatie  aiiMiig  the  Gicek  |  tiootd  to  be  ttqgbt  public^  until,  in  the  yanrAJlL  £80^ 
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the  emperor  Justinian  liy  an  edict  forbad*  the  teachini; 
of  philuMuphy  at  Athens,  aiul  coniiscaled  the  property 
of  tbe  Flatoutc  actvooL  In  contequeiice  of  tbia  edict, 
Dmsaieiua,  SlmplidM,  md  other  tneben  of  the  hea- 
then pliil  '^nph  v.  flod  to  the  protection  of  Chosrocs,  kinp 
of  I'er^iia;  but,  lii^apiKiintcd  in  their  hopes  of  gaining; 
new  life  and  huimr-i  fi«r  thoir  pliilnsophy,  they  wert' 
glcd  to  avail  tbemaplvca  of  the  tcraw  of  peace  between 
the  IVniara  and  the  Romaiia  to  ictarn  to  their  oomtry 
Af^mi  in  A.U.  533.  Thus  cn(!ed  as  an  or{<^iizcd  srsteni 
uf  dikctriuoA  tliiH  type  of  Hellenic  philosophy,  which  a 
recent  author  reganls  "as  a  profjrcssive  evolution  out 
uf  tbe  ooinbiiml  action  of  Platouiwi,  Judaiaio,  and  iDy»> 
tkSma  beferr  the  Cbriathui  lan,  eoniplMcd  bf  the  addi- 
tional forces  of  ('hrtstianity  and  .\rt>tMtf  li.'»nii<m  in  the 
1st  And  '2<i  ceiiturii-.t  of  the  Christian  a-ra,  and  thus  tbe 
result  of  seven  centuries  of  growth  and  OOnlUct  in  hll> 
man  Ibougbr  {Ametiem  Cfdopmtiu), 

IL  Mmmi  «f  General  PriiieipUM.—i.  'Weired  ftom 
the  »tan*l-;«<iiit  of  doctrine  regarding  the  number  of 
firat  principles,  Ni'o-l'lnioniam  was  a  monism,  as  it  traced 
all  thinpi  back  ultimately  to  the  Absolute  One,  but  its 
eonceptions  of  the  Utity  as  manifceted  were  not  raono- 
tbeutie  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  aemr,  but  pantlie- 
latie.  It  rejected  the  Hiblirnl  idfa  of  an  oljtrf'in-  trrc- 
Infion  of  man's  relations  to  Ciotl,  and  of  th»'  nuaiis  by 
wlitrh  man  could  attain  to  a  saving  knowlf<l^r(>  uf  him, 
and  claimed  to  imite  man  with  the  Deity  by  a  tubjtt>- 
Hve  Mtiniioii,  called  the  ecMam*,  wherein  the  subject, 
man'*  soul,  and  the  olijcct,  the  Absolute,  or  God,  an^  so 
inrimnicly  united  ns  to  lose  their  separate  identity. 
Thi^i  iiiiiitcation  wUh  CntA  is  attainable  by  asceticism 
and  profound  conicmplaiion,  and,  aooordiiig  to  some 
later  Neo*Platonuts,  by  theuri;ic  and  magic  ritee.  This 
concoj'tii-n  nf  a  mystic  lilcndin:;.  so  In  siK  rik,  of  the  hu- 
man with  the  divine  gave  tu  Ncu-Flatonism  its  jieculiar 
character,  iu  owtHMt  with  the  poidjr  Qfeoaa  qnlems 
of  philosophy. 

2.  (Soedr  connected  with  this  theovr  of  tlie  eestaar 
itndsthc  doctrine  of  the  three  co.sniicnl  principle:^,  the 
Nco-Flatonic  trinity.  To  the  two  liiihertu  admitte<l 
OMs,  via.  the  reason  and  the  soul,  they  added  a  third 
oiie^  as  the  ulUmMe  uniter  of  all  diattnciioMb  tlw  primal 
One.  Thh  One  is  inespfesBiUe  and  inoonoeirabte.  All 
thin^  are  derived  from  it  not  by  division,  wlileh  would 
diminish  it,  but  by  a  radiation  or  tiowini^  torth,  as  rays 
of  light  from  the  sun.  This  conception  of  the  first  as 
pRNluoer,  in  relation  to .  the  second,  gives  a  bans  for 
their  doctrine  nf  emanations. 

8.  Thi-  \ro-I'l;>totiie  ducfrine  of  emanations  repre- 
sents tbe  World  as  oiutiuwing  from  (iod  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  each  n  inott t  emanation  is  possessed  of  a  lower 
degree  of  perfection  than  ita  principle.  Fire  gives  forth 
beat^  snow  censes  coMnns,  odoroos  mbstances  exhale 

odor^  and  e%'ery  or<^nnism,  so  sinm  as  it  has  readied  it« 
full  derclepmcnt,  beget;*  ttomethin^  like  itself.  .So  the 
perfect  and  etcntal  One,  in  the  ovehlow  of  his  perfec- 
tinns,  allows  to  pnxeed  from  himself  (but  without  him- 
self l>cing  weakened  or  diminiihed  thereby)  that  which 

also  fviT-<'niIiiriiiLr  .md.  nexttO  himself,  the  licst,  viz. 
the  Keo.'Min  or  World  -  Intelligence,  his  own  immediate 
reflection  .md  image.  The  Keason  is,  next  to  the  pri- 
mal One,  tbe  most  pecfectt  and  eontaios  in  itself  the 
world  of  iileas. 

As  the  licason  emannte<i  from  the  primal  One.  so  the 
World-Soul  (lows  Airtli  frmn  the  IJeason  ns  its  image, 
and  in  turn  gives  rise  to  scn«ilile  matter,  ihe-la.«t  and 
hiwcat  of  tbe  emanations.  In  this  way  is  tbe  U^irld- 
Snul  the  plasrie  arrist  of  the  visible  iniiverse,  wliich 
cl  ise-i  the  '.(■ries  of  ( injinations.  The  aim  o|  i];e  <  nin- 
nation  theory  is  attained  in  a  continuous  procerus  from 
<jod  to  (be  sensible  world.  Individual  wntU,  like  tbe 
World-Soul,  partaiic  of  the  life  of  the  Keason  and  of 
the  Sensible,  Jnst  as  a  son-ray  toncbes  alike  tbe  sun 
and  the  eartli.  From  the  worlil  of  reason,  tlieir  ori:,'- 
inal  and  pntpcr  borne,  tliey  liave  descended,  each  in  its 
•Hotted  time,not  volnntari^,  bntibllowing  an  inliacnt 


necessity,  into  the  c«)rporeal  world,  yet  without  entirdjr 
forsaking  the  world  of  ideas.  The  soul's  true  vivatiijs, 
then,  is  to  seek  to  regain  its  proper  home,  to  free  itsdf 
from  participation  ia  the  eorpareal,  in  oidcrdutt  It  any 
ascend  af;ain  into  the  worid  of  ideas,  aiid  attain  the  ul- 
timate aim  of  all  its  desires  and  efforts,  imme*Jialc  iinioa 
with  (>od  tlinuiL^h  tlio  <H-static  vision  of  tbe  primal  OtHf 
into  whom  it  sinks  unoooscious  and  loaes  itselC 

III.  CoHdiMi^  ObtenaHom. -^Nea-Platonism  end 
Christianity,  though  opposing  forces  in  the  nlipioui 
movements  of  their  age,  mutually  influenced  the  di<- 
trinal  develoiimenis  of  each  other.  This  fact  is  appar- 
ent not  only  from  an  examination  of  individual  writcn^ 
bat  mneh  mere  IVom  a  comparison  of  the  panlld  hn> 
tor>-  of  each.  The  works  of  .Tustin  Martyr,  Clement  if 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Augustine,  and  other  Chn>tiin 
writers  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Chutvh,  abound  iu  evi- 
dences of  the  influence  of  the  philosophic  spirit.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  a  ^anoe  at  the  Mitoricai  developmat 
of  Neo-Platonism  reveals  a  00nM|MOding  actinn  of 
Christian  ideas  on  it.  Their  opposition  to  each  oihcr 
arose  naturally  from  the  relative  positions  occupied  by 
each.  Neo-Platonism  was  a  merely  human  religkhphii- 
oaopbical  edeetldsm,  seeking  to  (btmd  a  tmirensl 

ligion  under  the  form  of  a  philosophy  which  readily 
accepted  the  religious  conceptions  of  all  nations,  aiul 
claimed  to  select  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  all  pre- 
vious systems.  Christianity,  as  a  mtem  of  revealed 
truth,  was  of  neccerity  exdinive.  It  conid  aeeept  ne 
modification  of  its  cbignia*,  could  agree  to  no  alliance 
with  »li(Toring  creeds.  Neo-riaionism  was  the  creed  of 
philosophers  lifted,  in  their  conceit,  above  tbe  vulgsr 
crowd,  and  despising  the  iUiteratc.  Christianity  wis 
o\yen  to  all  grades  and  conditions  of  men.  In  her  Mi 
the  learne<l  and  tlie  unlearnetl  were  alike  welcomed  SS 
redeemetl  by  the  IiIikhI  of  her  divine  Master.  The  ooe 
made  a  fruitless  effort  to  revive  t  he  life  and  vigor  of  the 
licathenpasti  tbe  other  labored,  and  not  in  vain,  fiar  the 
fbture,  whenjn  Christ  '•shall  see  of  die  tniva9  of  Ui 

soul,  and  «hall  In;  satisfie<l."  The  one  sf-enicii  to  heltl 
itself  aloof  from  contact  with  the  sufTcring,  and  nude 
no  effort  to  elevate  the  lowly;  the  other  sought  alike 
tbe  rich  and  the  poor,  relieved  the  aulferinft  cmfattcd 
the  sorrowing,  and  enoonraged  the  weity  by  the  hqie 
of  rest  from  their  lalxTS.  From  the  lire^  of  [KTMN-nti"n 
the  one  came  forth  purified  as  g(dd  tried  in  the  funuKc, 
tbe  other  vanishe^l  as  the  stubble.  Noo-flstooiiBt 
thoogh  daimtng  to  be  eclectic,  did  nothing  to  naiK 
men  by  means  of  its  phikeiiphy.  ChrisHanity,  with  its 
"mighty  and  all-embracing  message,"  and  its  cxhibi- 
liuii  of  love  an<I  wlf-sacrifice,  weUlwl  together  the  hearts 
of  men  better  than  the  force  of  power  or  the  coUl  »!>• 
atractions  of  the  iotellectr  proving  that  the  futjli^lmcs 
of  the  GMpd  ia  wiser  tlian  tlie  wisdom  (philosophy)  of 
men,  and  that  the  weak  thinigs  of  God  an  stranger  thsa 

men. 

IV.  Liternture. — The  original  sonrces  of  informatioa 
embrace  the  works  of  Philo-^udaMis,  Plutarch,  Apulrius, 
Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Juliiui,  Eunapiu*  (Bi<« 
^tKodtit^uty  Kai  aofpiTTuii'},  Sallustiiis  (IIffH  Jfi"*' 
Kattiiov),  Proclns,  Suiilas,  the  early  Christian  apolopist* 
and  fathers,  and  the  Charch  bwtt>rian:^ — KujieMus  Six'- 
rates^  Sozomen,  Tbeodoret,  and  Evsgrius.  To  thete 
may  he  added  among  modem  or  secondary  sources,  ser- 
enl  nf  which  have  been  fr.  ely  ns<  d  in  the  ]Tc  ]i.irati<in 
of  this  article,  and  often  without  ^[K'einl  ackn>'ivlt-<is- 
nient :  Rittcr,  J/i.<t.  of'  Aririntt  PhiUmijihtj  (Morriam's 
transl.,  Lond.  1846,  4  vols.  8\-o),  see  Index  in  roL  ir, 
Muller.  Iliit.  nfihe  LUmUurt  n/Anetnt  drefff  (eea- 
liiiucd  by  Donaldson,  Lond.  l^"..".  .">  voK  ."^vo  i,  x  v  Index 
in  vol,  iii;  Ccberwcg,  /Jut,  of  I'hili'»<-])hif  fium  Thulf* 
to  the  J'lrffiit  THm  (N.  Y.  1872,  2  vols.  Hvi,},  see  Ind« 
in  vol.  ii ;  Tcnnemann,  Manual  nf  the  Uuf,  of  Pkibte- 
phy  (R.>l>n's  ed.,  I^nd.  1852,  8vo),  see  Index;  Lewe^, 
/lift,  of  ri.ih.tophy,  v.  .1.  ii ;  Butler,  Hut.  of  A  nd-nt  J'lii- 
Utt»j>ktj,  voL  ii ;  Hardwick,  Cftrwf  and  other  Matttrs  (Sd 
eiL  Lond.  1874,  post  6ro>Me  Index;  Schw«gH<i^ 
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da-Piilotopkk  im  Umrm  (dd  cd.  Stuttirard,  1857,  8ro : 
«Im  VMt  Sedreli  tnnsL,  K.T.  tsr^o.  I'Jmo).  p.  97-101 ; 

FidltBi  pkUotophiir  nnro!  rUil<iiiir,r  t-ri'iuif  (llerl. 
1818);  Vopct,  SfU-I'liitoriismun  vnd  Vhriilriitlium,yl.  i; 
Ntu-}tliihmmh€  l.fhrr  ( iiarh  I'loliii)  (183<;);  Kirclincr, 
Dm PkHam^flm  da  Ploiin  ( HoUo,  1H32) ;  UUmtniit  Em- 
jbitt  tk»  (%r{$tmtkmm$  an/ /'"rp/itjriuM  (in  StuAv.  Krit, 
1854):  Simon.  //{.</.  ih  rAv^/r  J-.t'lcTtiudri,'  (raris,  184fi^ 
2  vol.-*.  Hvfij  :  Kin;;hlfy,  AUxamhiii  iiud  hrr  SrhooU 
(lHo4):  iiartlu-lcroy  St.  llilairr,  l>e  PEaiic  ri'AUxamlnf 
(l>«ru,  lH4d) ;  Vachcrot,  //u/.Q-Aifiw  de  VEeole  d'AUr- 
amdrU  (Paris  184(»-dO,  3  volt.  8ro);  EnneuMMpr,  Hut. 
of  Miiific  (  IJ<i1iii"h  cil..  Loml.  IK.M.  voK  cr.  8vo),  i. 
■H3->:,7;  KutriKT,  7V»  hathtr*  ,>/t/,f  Itrtrrt  (N.  Y'.  IR'K), 
'2  vols,  r.'iiio),  i.  IMO  IHt<;  Jloslitim,  InstUutrs  of  Kccltt. 
Hut.  (Munluck's  tnuiaL,  New  Ilaven,  1882, 8  Tuta,8vu),  \ 
ace  IiMlex  to  voL  i,  a.  r.  Plato;  Neandrr,  Leettnrtt  m  the 

Hist,  of  ('/ii  i<liitti  l)i>f/m<i.i  (  I^iin!.  1'*.>I,  '2  Vol*.  Kiiiio  ), 
ace  Index;  id.  C/itnch  llul.  {\ini\u\^  ihI.,  10  vols,  pusit 
8voX  see  Index ;  id.  Julian  tke  Apostate  and  hit  (7enrr- 
olfM  (4nuHL  by  Cox,  Lend.  12ino) ;  Towiucnd,  JiccUt. 
and  CitU  I/i$t.  etc.  (Lnnd.  1847.  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  412^ 
419;  Milman,  //tc^  of  Ch»-i»limily  from  tU>  l:i,  ih  of 
Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  PaganisM  m  tkt  lioman  Ktn- 
pirr  (Engl,  and  Amer.  cditionH),  see  Index;  Sehttt^Hist. 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  (N.  Y.  1874,  8ro),  p.  154,  155; 
ami  //<#<.  of  the  Christian  Church  (S.  Y.  1H70,  2  vols. 
8vo),  we  Index.  (Consult  also  .Smith,  I>irl.  if  (Ir.  and 
Rom.  Jiioff,  and  i/ythid. ;  Hoofer,  A'«»Mr.  Jiioff,  O'enerale ; 
lib*  enejciopBdus  umler  the  appropriate  names  and  ti- 
tka;  and  the  articles  in  the  foil  >\\in.;  perio<lical8 :  the 
Londtm  ^W'^T/y,  July, IH57, ]i.  :.i>i  Ihrue  des  dtux 
iWoiidr.'.  M;i  v  I.'),  1866,  p.  4'J8  «|. ;  l:ihti<-(d  /{fjmrilory, 
l«o4,    .>iv  al-'0  Ai.KXANnitiAN  .S<  iioDi.    (J.W.  .M.) 

Neo-PlatouiBts.   Sec  Ivko-Pi-vix>.nj8m. 

Nao-PjtliagoKiMiu.  Sm  PrmACOioiAiiai 

Neo-Sabelllaiia.  See  SjuncixiAsta 

IfMK0amoMtiaiia.  See  SAMOSATiAica. 

Neostadiensium  Admonitio  Ciiristiaxa  dr 

Linito  CoNCOKOi.K,  q«ein  cocaiif.  a  quUnudam  thfohgit 
wmiine  quorvmdutn  onKiniin  A  ii'iuttauo'  cmfttniunu 
edilo  (Neoelad.  in  I'laUtiiuitu,  Ibsi).  Under  this  title 
the  Ndbmed  tlwolocstem  Macmbled  bf  Johann  Ca»i- 
mir  at  Ncuntadt  puhlifhtHi  a  «rarfc<pin)>t  the  Lutheran 
Formula  of  Coneonl.  Most  of  Uieee  theolonians  were 
driven  out  of  HfidfUter};  Ity  doctor  I.udwifr.  who  sided 
with  the  Lutheran  part;,  but  were  well  received  by  the 
naloos  CalTlniiit  John  OMimir. .  He  appointed  a  num- 
ber of  them  to  the  pymnnsimn  at  \eustadt,  which  re- 
maine^l  a  Reformed  iwmitinrv  «»  loii(;a.H  IleidellKTf;  con- 
tinue<l  Lutheran,  i.  e.  from  1^70  lo  ir>83.  This  Admo- 
iwrio,  compuscd  bv  Ufsiinia,  and  Iherefure  also  contained 
in  the  Urrini  OjSrm  <i},486  aq.  [Hcidelb.  1612]),  I*  the 
most  im|Kirtaiit  of  tlie  Lutheran  protects  npainst  llic 
Formula  of  C'onctird,  and  closely  coniiecl«<l  wiili  the 
J/Utiiria  drr  Aiifj.dtui;,T  ( '<ii fission  ([n\\>Vi*bu\  at  \cu- 
•tadt  in  1680).  It  consists  of  a  lengthy  intruduclinn  on 
the  evtia  of  party  fec&iff,  the  anavoidaUcneaa  of  doc- 
trinnl  difTtTritces,  etc..  niul  of  twclvo  <  lin]<(or<,  trratiri:;. 
I,  on  the  [K  TMin  «tf  Christ  anil  rotorjlion  of  the  true 
doctrine;  '2,  same  txincerniuK  the  Kucharist;  3,  reply  to 
the  false  accuantiona  i^gainat  our  Church  on  acoount  of 
certain  dofrmaa;  4,  on  the  anthoritT  of  the  Confession 
of  .\iitr«l>tir;; :  .''(.  on  iht-  true  mcnninc  of  that  confession : 
G,  of  liii'  aiiiliurii  y  ul  Lnilur :  7,  of  the  unjust  judfjmcnt 
pasM-d  on  c)ur  doctrine  in  the  Ikiok  of  ConPord  ;  K,  of  the 
falao  assertions  contained  in  that  work;  9,  of  the  con- 
tradictions contained  in  it;  10,  of  the  conduct  of  the 

theolo;^ian<*  conci  rnin^'  tbc  I'urmnla  of  Conconl,  and  of 
the  tUity  of  the  C  iiri>li;in  .•■tatc  in  ecclesi.-ustjcal  contro- 
versics;  11,  of  the  evils  attending;  tlie  cirrj  inp  out  of 
the  Fonnula  of  Concord  t  12,  exposiiioii  of  the  true  and 
ooneet  manner  of  wtalJiahiag  unity  in  the  CItriatian 
Church.  It  b  •  noMilMbls  woriu  ThiNoo  pafe  115 
we  read : 

TL— Ooo 


"Tlie  imporlnnce  of  the  ConfcKnlon  of  Anjrsbnrg  ti 
sonieiitnes  greatly  ex  i),'u'i'r;ii<Ml,  when  It  in  ln-ld  that 
any  one  who  <le|»artf  •■vrn  froniihr  li-iiiTofit  U  a  hi-rellc. 
BcVides,  \vc  do  not  di>»ent  from  I:k  rt  al  nie.iuin;;.  The 
cnnoiiicnl  hooks  alone  nre  di>  iu<',  iind  form  il:e  snir  rule 
of  doctrine.  All  other  work*  on  dm  trine  may  indi cil  [h>!>- 
cess  ecclesiastical  nathoritv,  but  not  divine,  and  cm  ouljr 
be  reeeltrc4  in  ao  fhr  as  thisj  agree  with  tbe  Serlpinres. 
Among  Ihem  aw  acnmentcal  works  which  no  one  has  is 
right  of  his  prlvaie  anthoritT  tu  alter,  while  there  arc 
oiner*  peeallar  to  some  eburdiea  which  are  len  to  he  ob- 
served, as  one  can  be  a  member  of  the  Universal  Charch 
withoat  endorsiiic  them,  and  bi'canre  other  chnrcbes  have 
the  sanje  rii^ht  of  dra«  In;;  nji  p.iriiri-.l.-ir  ronfff^ions  nc- 
cordiiij;  to  their  r»-<iulrrni<"nts,  'I'l.t  y  du  not  nl)uli^t|  ||io 
dcclsiouf  of  the  rniv(  t>.<!  CNiiri  1i  ;  ii<>r  do  llicy  decide 
oil  what  Is  trmli  or  w  lmi  «  rriii  ,  Imt  nii!y  on  what  does  or 
docs  not  iier<'e  wlili  Uie  dortiincn  of  ihi-ir  Chnrth.  They 
tlicicroic  CMiiiiot  he  l>H)ked  npoii  n»  sytiihol«,  ;i!<  is  at- 
innjiicd  to  be  done  cunrendug  the  Confession  of  Aiiirs- 
htir_'  nnd  iiie  Fnrmnla  of  OoBOord* which  would  (ben  ba 
obllKiitory  for  alt  Chitstbins.  It  n  neither vpo'slble  imr 
ndvlsi*^' 


to  Impose  on  nil  churches  the  same  formnin:  It 
is  thepeHntt  better  to  allow  ever>'  Church  liberty  to  draw 
np  lis  own  confession  according;  to  its  requirements  and 
to  the  i:erf*«lile8  Of  conlrovcri'y,  provided  they  ali  hold 
fll^t  to  ilic  fiindntiiciitMl  tniihs  of  ("hristiaiiity.  Tliis  Is 
ilif  t':iM'  wiiii  Kc\ci;il  roiifr-^-'oiis  of  the  prcFeiit  time, 
v>  lii<  li  avi'  Jill  nrrc^«ary,  jiiid  lite  Confccf'ion  fif  Aupshnrjf 
lins  no  privili'K<'  over  any  other,  howrvrr  .:oo(|  U  may  be 
in  itcelf.  Neither  of  it  nor  of  any  o:li<  r  r.'in  it  he  said 
that  whosoever  rejects  It  is  rv  hcieiic.  It  fniiicd  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Reformation,  wlieii  li(;ht  was  only 
beginning  to  stmccle  apalnst  ]Mpal  ofaecoratloD,  anil 
many  points  w«re  jet  Imperfectly  deflaed.  It  wars  both 
wninp  nnd  absurd  to  forbid  learned  teacher*,  and  even 
ilie  friimers  of  the  confession  themselves,  from  making 
the  doctrines  profit  by  their  increased  ex|icrienee,  or  even 
e^tablishini;  tnem  in  a  clearer  nnd  better  manner.  Be- 
siile-',  this  co||fel•^ion  is  onlv  the  work  of  n  few,  nnd 
framed  under  the  prcsMire  of  (•irciini."!i>tirrs  amid  a  dis- 
turbed Diet :  rons-cciuftiily  nnder  ffiir  of  dnnsrpr,  and  the 
necessity  of  dealin;;  nio«t  t'cinly  wiili  j)iiii;d  nliiises.  It  is 
therefore  iieliber  ns  full  nor  »■  cx|)liclt  as  nituiy  would 
dcf^lre,  and  n'linires  snbreqnenl  improvements. '" 

Tliis  extract  suffioes  to  show  that  the  Admoniiio 
A  roif.  is  yet  worthy  of  a  eareAil  pemaaL   The  chapter ' 

on  the  authoritv  of  Luilicr  is  esi>ccinlly  remarkable  for 
its  true  cvan;^elical  character,  hut  it  is  least  read  by 
those  whom  it  may  benelii  most.  The  party  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  attacked  the  AdnumiiiOf  »ad  it  was 
defended  by  the  Opponents  of  lha  formula,  partiedarly 

by  ^'r^i^ll^  himself  (Opp.  vol.  ii).— Herzo;;.  /{lul-f-'nry- 
ttiipiiuic,  X,  '2C3  s<i.  See  Krauth,  The  Cotistrralict  Itrf- 
oi-mtrikmmdil^Tktatiaggt^W^w^  (J.N.P.) 

Ncot,  St.,  a  learnod  rjiglisli  moUMi<-  "f  (lie  AiirIo* 
.Saxon  pt  rioil.  noted  as  liie  preceptor  as  w  i  ll  r.'.  kin-raan 
and  fiieiiil  ot  kiiij;  Alfred. was  horn  towurd-  the  iniildleof 
the  lirsl  half  uf  the  Uih  century.  lie  is  believed  tu  baVe 
been  flnt  bred  fbr  a  soldier^  Hfr,  iMit  while  yet  •  youth 
lo  have  prown  tired  of  the  worhl,  atui  ri  tir<  d  to  the  ab- 
U'y  of  (ila-stonburi'.  about  f<50,  for  n  ^<'liuiry  niiil  devoted , 
life.  He  studied  aswidiiously,  and  it  is  -jiid  that  even 
t  here  he  became  eminent  for  liis  literary  attainments,  and 
that  theflinie  of  his  ieaming  drew  toGIastonlNiiy  a  great 
iMinilier  of  sehobrs  eager  to  profit  by  his  iiistnu  iiop. 
The  .Anplo-.Saxoii  /.j/r  ofS(ol  set  ms  lo  indieale  iVat  nl 
this  |H'rirtd  of  bis  life  be  made  .several  visits  lo  Rome. 
After  a  residence  of  some  years  at  Ulastonbun-,  Neot 
was  seized  with  an  eager  dctdra  to  five  in  greater  aoii* 
tilde,  and  lio  (iiiittr<l  his  abbey,  noroniii.niit  d  by  a  finiilo 
111 i.  ii.iai.t  ii.TiiK  il  Ikiritis,  to  se«  k  a  (ilaee  suiialile  lo  his 
|inrj»'-e.  At  lenf;th  he  sellleil  anions;  the  w«kmIh  of 
Cornwall,  in  a  beautifully  retired  spot,  near  a  riilsgc 
prerionsly  Itnown  by  tha  name  of  Ham^ohe,bnt  aftciw 
wanls  calhd  from  liim  Xrot-SiMke,  and  in  mtire  modem 
times  disliiiguir<heil  by  tbe  .-iiniile  aiiiK'ltation  of  St. 
Neoi's.  He  there  huilt  himself  a  hermiia;^*',  and  rc- 
maiued  in  it  with  his  aingle  companion  during  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  whieh  period  lie  began  again  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  rcturniiiL'  I"  tbe  world.  I  lis  hioj;- 
raphcn*  I<-11  us  that  heweiil  to  llmiu'  toeoiiMik  wiih  the 
pojie,  by  whose  advice  he  returned  to  his  once  s<ditary 
dwelling,  and  luundcd  there  a  small  monastic  liouse. 
into  whidi  h«  gathcfad  some  mmikiv  and  was  Irimself 
<  on-titut(  d  their  ttr^f  abbot.  According  to  his  Idoprn- 
phcrs,  he  at  this  iiuie  teoeiTed  (irequent  visits  front  his 
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kinrnian  kinp;  Alfrotl,  vrho  held  him  in  the  hifjhcst  rc- 
fpiTl,  and  lie  ur^o«l  liij>  rxval  relative  (o  tiini  his  miml 
from  the  vainlies  of  ihc  world.  It  is  pretended  that  it 
was  hy  his  advice  thai  Alfred  rc-endowe<l  the  Kn^^liAh 
m-hord  at  Komc  and  sent  oirerin|;s  to  llie  |io|)e,  and  that 
h'u  infliieiicc  with  the  ik>ik!  proi'uretl  for  Alfre<l  many 
apostolic  favon.  .Sjme  writers  of  very  mnnpieiouH  au- 
thority have  (,'(inc  still  further,  an<l  asserted  that  not 
only  did  St.  N'eot  ori^natc  the  idea  of  the  foundation 
of  the  I'nivcrsiiy  of  OxfonI,  which  ihcy  afhrm  wb« 
first  laid  by  Alfred,  hut  that  he  ami  Grimbaltt  were  the 
tirst  two  professors  there.  If  wc  can  put  any  faith  in 
tlie  sturieatold  Uy  the  biographers,  Neot  must  liavcdied 
in  or  a  little  lK>fiire  the  year  877 ;  but  all  our  infomiation 
relating  to  him  is  extremely  uncertain.  His  festival  was 
kept  on  the  .Hist  of  .luly.  lie  was  burieil  at  St.  Keot's 
iu  Coniwall,  where  his  Umes  remaiiMHl  in  |»eacc  until 
!»74,  when  they  were  cirried  away  hy  stealth  to  the 
ncwly-foundcd  inona.<ttery  of  Si.  Neot'o  in  Hunltiigdon- 
shire,  and  were  there  de|tiisited  in  a  handsome  cbapcL 
The  old  bibliographers  (Italc,  I'its,  etc.)  attribute  t<» 
Ne<)t  several  writings,  as  AmuiU  of  the  Earlitr  J'art  of 
Atfrfifs  RHgn: — Sermont  nttd  Kxkorttitiotu : — A  Ijellrr 
to  Pofte  Martin  on  (fie  SubjfCt  of  (he  Kntfli*h  at  llntHf : 
— and  a  book  of  Exhoi  taliotu  lo  King  A  Ifrrtl.  We  may 
oliserve  that  there  is  leas  authority  for  making  him  tl»e 
author  of  tlieM?  writings  than  for  making  him  professor 
nt  OxfonL  St.  Xetit  is  dc^'rilK-d  as  "humble  to  all.  af- 
fable in  convcruuion,  wise  in  transacting  business,  ven- 
erable in  aspect,  severe  in  coinitenance,  nooderate  even 
in  his  walk,  upright,  calm,  temperate,  and  charitable." 
Two  towns  in  Kngland  bear  his  name.  His  attributes 
are  the  pilgrim's  slafTand  wallet,  i le  is  commemorated 
by  the  Church  of  lb>rac  Octolier  28th.  There  are  sev- 
enl  lives  extant  of  St.  Neot,  but  they  are  all  tilled  mure 
or  less  with  legemlarj*  mailer.  The  one  on  which  the 
others  were  probal)ly  Iwiscd  was  comp<»sed  tinvanls  the 
beginning  of  the  llth  century.  The  most  ancient  of 
the  lives  now  extant  Is  a  sketch  in  .\nglo-Saxon,  which 
has  been  jtrintcd  in  the  Itev.  U.  C  (iorhara's  l/igturtf 
awl  AndquilUt  of  Kt/wsbuiy  a:idSt.  S'eol'*  (l/ond.  IK20- 
1821,2  V0U.8V0  ).  This  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  re- 
mains reganling  SU  Neot.  See  also  Wright,  tUogrtf 
phia  nrilanuica  I.iferaria  (Anglu-.Saxon  [Kriodl,  p. 
S81-383;  Clement,  Hand-book  of  Le/ff^uiaiy  ittuJ  Mi/l/to- 
loyiail  A  »•/,  p.  233.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nepa(a)l,  an  independent  kingdom  of  India,  com- 
prising a  (Hirtionof  the  Kiutheni  slope  of  the  Himalayas 
l»ounile«l  on  the  N.  by  Thib<>l,on  the  .S.and  W.by  British 
India,  and  on  the  K.  by  Sikkim,  a  prutccted  state,  is  sit- 
uated in  long.  803  Ih'SH^  15'  E.  It  is  .")<¥»  miles  in 
length  liy  abr)ul  100  miles  in  average  breadth,  covers  an 
area  of  50,000  S4^piare  miles,  and  has  a  |H>|iulation  eali- 
mau-tl  at  2.000,(MK>.  The  kingdom  is  separale^l  from 
the  plains  of  India  by  the  long,  narrow  strip  of  land,  re- 
sembling an  Knglish  down,  hut  unhealthy,  called  the 
Terai,  which  extends  along  the  wliole  sonlhem  bonier. 
North  of  this,  an4|  nmning  itarallel  with  it,  is  the  great 
forest  of  Ne{>aul,  from  eight  to  ten  miles  bn>ad.  North 
of  this  strip  is  a  tract  of  hilly  country,  and  above  that 
are  two  tracts  of  greater  elevation,  the  tirst  of  which 
may  be  called  mountainoas,  while  the  secon>l  might  ap- 
propriately l»e  callcti  .\lpine,  if  it  did  not  comprise 
among  its  mountains  peaks  which,  like  Mount  Kverest 
and  Dhawalagiri,  attain  almost  twice  the  elevation  of 
Mont  Illanc.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kunialli. 
the  Kapti,  the  Gunduk  with  its  great  tributaries,  and 
the  Stm  Kosi.  The  climate,  most  unhealthy  in  the 
Terai,  ia  healthy  and  pleasant  in  the  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous dLstrict-s  suggesting  that  of  .Siutltern  Kun>[K<. 
In  the  VaUrtf  of  Sepaul—thc  district  surrounding  the 
capital— the  heat  of  I^ngal,  which  is  felt  in  the  hollows, 
may  bo  exchanged  for  the  cold  of  Kussia  by  osceniling 
the  slopes  of  the  hilU  which  ench)9c  it.  The  soil  is  ex- 
tremely rich  an<l  fniitful.  Barley,  millet,  rice,  maize, 
wheat,  c«>lton.  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  pine-apple,  and  vari- 
oua  tropical  frutU  are  cultivated.    Gold  1im  nol  been 


found,  but  iron  and  copper  mines  are  worked.  The 
capital  of  the  country'  is  Khatmandu.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  a  variety  of  races,  but  the  dominant  people  are 
the  (iluirkas,  a  tribe  of  Mongol  origin,  Hindils  in  relig- 
ion, who  conquered  the  country  about  tite  close  of  tbc 
IHth  century.  Their  chief  occupation  is  war.  Many 
IlindAs  from  T'hiton  seltliHi  in  Nepaul  at  the  lime  li 
the  Mohammetlan  invasion,  and  sotneofihem  have  pre- 
servetl  iheir  bliKMl  pure  to  the  present  tim*-,  whikr  otbm 
have  intcrmarrie<l  with  Chinese  and  Tartars.  The 
Hindtks  arc  found  chiefly  in  the  west;  the  cast  is 
populated  by  aboriginal  tribes,  among  which  are  the 
Ni  wars,  Magars,  (Mirungs,  Jariyas.  Dhcnwars,  Uiltra:^, 
Mhanjas,  and  Ubaiiras.  The  roost  important  of  t)i€*e 
are  the  Ncwars,  who  constitute  the  agriculturists  an<l 
artisans  of  the  count  rj'.  They  are  ingenious  an«l  i>eare- 
able,  though  excessively  dirty ;  of  middle  sire  atnl  gn-st 
strength,  with  round  Hat  faces,  small  eyes,  broad  n(«<es, 
and  oficn  countenances.  They  are  Buddhist*,  but  have 
a  priesthood  of  their  own,  and  reject  the  Thibetan  model 
of  Buddhism  as  it  prevails  among  the  other  al>orii;inab 
of  Nejtaul.  They  as  well  as  others  of  the  aboripne* 
practice  polyandry'  to  some  extent.  Thirteen  diakx'ls 
are  s|M>ken  in  Nepaul,  but  only  two  of  ihc  dialects  |ki»- 
sess  oiiy  literature,  and  they  arc  Ihc  dialects  of  the  two 
most  prumineni  tribes — the  Newarsand  (ihurkai. 

Of  the  history  of  Nepaul  liltle  is  known  until  the  in- 
vasion of  the  (ihurkas  (1768);  it  seems  never  to  lia\-e 
been  subject  to  the  Mogul  or  any  other  gnuil  .\iiitic 
«>nipier«»rs.  A  war  in  which  it  became  involveil  with 
Thibet  in  17^H)  1«1  to  hostilities  with  the  emjK-ror  <>f 
<!hina,  who,  regarding  himself  as  the  protector  >A  tl* 
lamas,  in  1792  sent  an  army  of  70,000  moii  against  the 
Xepaulese,  and  checkeil  the  extension  »if  tl»eir  territ<>r>' 
to  the  northward.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was  coiioludel 
with  the  British  in  1792,  and  fn)m  1W)2  to  18«M  Kat- 
niandu  m  os  the  residence  of  a  rpprpsentati\-e  of  the  Brit- 
ish pivcmmeiit.  Kepeatcil  cncr««chmeuts  of  tlie  rajih 
ujKMi  the  East  India  C4)mpany'8  territories  led  the  Brit- 
ish to  declare  war  in  1814,  and  they  cnnwN{uentty  iii- 
vailetl  the  cf>uiitry  on  Ihe  western  frontier,  where  their 
triKips  met  rcpeateil  losses,  and  their  conimaiHler,  tien. 
(iillespie.  was  shiin.  In  the  following  year,  howevor. 
the  campaign  under  Sir  David  Ochtcrlnny  was  alteiKled 
with  very  different  rcsultsi  The  victory-  i»f  Mak)rn^ 
the  capitulation  of  the  famous  Ncpaule«ie  comman^ler 
Amir  Singh,  nn<l  tlnally  the  rapid  advance  of  tlie  victor 
towards  Katmandu,  obliged  the  Nepnulese  monarch  to 
make  peace,  and  a  treaty  in  March,  181G.  Tbrongbout 
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the  mutiny  of  IR"  die  \<[>.nilrso  rnltlvated  (be  fripml-  i 
»hip  uC  the  British,  aiul  the  prime  iiiiiiister,  Jung  Baha- 
dur, defeated  the  loHt  remnant  of  tiM  rebels  in  Dcoera- 
tK>r,  IM59.  The  |iolicy  vf  the  ^oreniment  towanla  for- 
eigners, however,  ia  exceedingly  exclnrire.  Much  val- 
uable infonnation  ooiiccniiiig  tlie  c<nintry  i*  ooniaiiird 
in  the  work  on  \rp41ul  and  T/iiUt,  by  11.  H.  ilodgstw, 
formerly  Rriii»h  roini^tcr  at  Katmanilu  (1874).  See 
Ite  ^liplunt,  A  Jourmff  to  KaUmmiu  (185-2);  Cul. 
KifttMitrick,  Aetmnd  o/tke  Kwydtm  nf  \epaul  (Lopd. 
IHll  i;  /:,l!fif>iirf/h  /.VriV»r,  July,  IKjd.  nrt.  i;  JSlnrL- 
tcooii't  Alagazute,  lUiti,  pU  ii,  {k  bti;  IbOO,  pt.  i,  p. 
md  the  wticlft  UnrkliaB  in  tbe  ^^ItMefiBnit  Cgdapm- 

Nepentlld  t  from  fir.  vi'j,  nut,  and  -Ktv^or,  grieD,  ia 
the  name  of  a  inn^'ic  {Hition  mcntione<i  both  byUreek 
and  Koman  poeto,  which  was  aappowd  to  make  pemnN 
forget  their  mnmra  and  misfeitiiiMaL   It  was  th«  Juice 

or  infusion  of  n  plant  now  unknown.  Homer  savn  it  grew 
in  Eg>  pt,and  that  Helen  learneil  ita  use  from  the  Kgj-p- 
tiana.  Aoconliiig  to  'rhendonia  Siculua  the  Theban 
women  ulso  knew  the  secret  of  making  it. 

Nepbalia  ((Jr.  »f;^<i.\(o<-,  gitUr)  were  festivals  and 
Bacrilii  cH  of  ilic  .•lucient  tlrtekn,  but  more  especiall}'  of 
tbe  Athenians,  and  received  their  oane  from  the  cir- 
cirautance  that  no  urine  was  oflbed,  but  only  mitk, 
mead,  and  other  mild  liquors.  The  \  iiif.  tbe  fig-tnc, 
and  the  mulberry  were  jirobibitcil  Irom  iK-ing  usetl  ia 
the  N'(  [ibnlial>ecause  they  were  louked  upon  as  sj  mbols 
uf  dninkenneea.  See  Bioughton,  BiUit^Jkeca  Ulitoricu 
Anem^U,  162. 

Ne'pheg  (Heb.  id.  5C3, /pwii/ ;  Sept.Naffc.Exod. 
vi,  21;  Nofiir,  2  Sam.  v,  16;  Nafty,  I  Cbimi.  iii,  7 ; 
Vafay  T.r.  \afa^,  1  Chnn.  x\v,  6),  the  name  of  two 

Hebrews. 

1,  The  sectjiid-nameil  win  of  Izhar,  a  Kohathitc  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  ( Exod.  vi,  2 1 ).    B.C.  dr.  1760. 

2.  Tbe  nintb-oaawd  eon  of  Davitl.  Iiom  at  Jerusalem 
(I  flam,  r,  16;  1  Chmn.  iii,  7 ;  xiv,  6).    ac.  cir.  1020. 

Nephea  Ogli  (i.  e.  Son  o/tU  ItiOg  Bpirit)  ia  a  title 
given  in  the  Eaat  to  certain  penom  who  are  supposed 
to  be  bom  afker  an  extraordinary  manner,  e.  g.  of  a  moth- 
er that  in  a  virgin.  We  are  tolil  that  tbi  rc  rire  Turkish 
yoiuig  women  who  live  in  certain  retired  places  where 
tbey  never  sec  a  man.  They  go  but  seldom  to  the 
maaquea,  and  wliea  Uiqr  come  thither  they  stay  there 
ftom  nine  till  twelre  at  night,  and  aeeompany  their 
prayers  with  so  many  disfiirtii  ii^  .  f  th,.  IhmIv  nii.l  cricM 
that  their  streugtli  is  ijuiti-  exliaiisi«l,  and  they  often 
fall  to  the  ground  in  a  ^.w.k.ii.  If  from  that  time  they 
lind  tbemaelves  with  child  they  pretend  it  is  by  the 
Ibw  of  the  Holy  .Spirit ;  and  for  this  reason  the'chil- 
drtn  th^  bring  forth  arc  ral!<  rl  S'rphn  Ogli.  Tli.  Ne- 
phea Ogtt  thus  pretended  to  Ih-  miraculously  bom  arc 
looked  upon  as  persona  who  have  the  gift  of  working 
minder  and  it  is  claimed  that  their  hair  or  pieces  of 
thdrRarmentsenieattaoilaordiseases.  See Broughton, 
flMof/ifrn  nhioriea  Saana,  ii,  102;  Hottinger,  Hisf. 
Orirnt.  p.  295. 

N^pheth,  a  word  oeeorri  ng  only  In  the  phrase 


r  r^r.  Mrte  of  the  height,  L  i.  lie  UipU  htiyht 
(Jush.  xviif  11).  The  name  aeems  to  refer  to  the  three 
places  just  mentioned— Endor,  Taanaeb,  and  .Megiddo- 
which  were  elevated  above  the  plain;  comp.  rriruUis; 
Tifuiimt  ((iest  nius,  n.  v.).  But  the  Targum  renders 
ha  rt^ffitrnm,  -'three  countries,"  which  is  followed  by 
the  Auth.  Version.  Tbe  Latin  (after  the  .Sept.  rit 
Tpirev  Ne^)  has  tertia  pan  nrKt  SophHh, « the  thini 
part  of  tbe  citj'  Nopheth,"  ami  it  f..;i<.\v.  d  by  Luther. 
Schwarz  {PuUtl.  p.  149),  with  ksr*  prol.aliifity,  gives' 
"the  three  Ncpbcth,  meaning  three  yWva  of  liie  same 
name  in  the  netghborbood  of  I>or/'  and  tiuds  a  village 
JVopAoiAa  two  miles  and  a  half  south-east  of  Dor 

(comp.  Josh,  xii,  2:1).    .See  Keil,  ad  loc. 

.  Nephew  is  used  in  the  oU  English  senae  of  ptiw{> 


son  aa  a  rendering  of  •IS^  {mOei,  Job  xviU,  19 ;  Hh.  xiv, 

22;  pngrmy.  especially  a  "tion's  f«<n,"  as  r<  ndere<l  in 
Gen.  xxi,  23),  and  tKyvt  or,  a  df$cntdanl  {\.  Tim.  v,  4). 
See  Ki.M>itKn. 

Ne'pbi  (Ni^a<i  v.r.  Nf^rtt  ;  Vulg.  Xfphi),  the 
name  given  by  many  (jrn^d  roif  iroXAoic)  to  the  sub- 
stance otherwise  called  (2Ma06  i,8$)NAPHTHAB(q.v.> 
Nephilim  (Cb'c:^  .x-cum  only  in  the  plural 
form,  and  in  ilie  two  pa.viages  ((ien.  vi,  4;  Numb,  xiii, 
XV)  where  it  is  rendered  in  the  Kiiglisli  veniion  ''gianta." 
This  meaning  is  given  by  all  the  oU  versions  (Sept.  yi- 
yovrtc;  Aqniln,  fwi»iirroi»ric?  Symm. /?ioioi ;  Vulg. 
gitfOHtts;  Onk.  X^"^?;  Luther,  tyrannai),  and  is  de- 
manded by  the  latter  passage.    "The  word  is  derived 
aither  fkoB  nbo  or  {t^e  ( = '  mar\cluu»'),  or,  as  ia 
geaeraUy  hdlevcd,  ftom  ^99,  dthcr  in  tbe  sense  to 
throw  down,  or  to/,f//  (  =  fallen  ang<  Is  [Jarchi  ] ;  t.-mp. 
Isa.  xiv,  12;  Luke  x,  ix  1,  or  meaning  i}put(,  irruftitrt 
(iivM-iuX  or  adldjm  (l.y  luithcmism,  BOttcher,  />e  /»- 
fri-if,  p.  92)}  but  certainly  not  'because  men  fell  from 
terr.  r  of  them'  (as  R.  Kimchi).   That  the  word  means 
giitnt  is  clear  from  Ntimb.  xiii,  32,  3.1,  nnd  is  confirmed 
by  6tiB5,  tbe  Cbaldee  name  for  Mhc  acr>'  giant'  Orion 
(Job  ix,  9t  xsxtrUi,  81;  Isa.  xiii,  10;  Targ.).  unless 
this  name  arise  from  tbe  oW/ywiVy  of  the  confteliatiou 
(Cm.  0/ Earth,  p.  85).    We  now  come  to  the  remark- 
able  i  oiijc(  iiiR  -'  about  the  origin  of  these  NrphUim  in 
(len.  vi,  1-4.    (An  immense  amount  has  been  written 
on  this  passage.   See  Kurs,  /MS*  Elkm  Ar  8Skm  Gotttt, 
etc.  f  Berlin,  18.')7];  EwaM../,f/„A  lMol,p,12C;  (Jovett's 
I»aiah  Unfulfilled;  FaUrh  Many  .\formot,$  [J.  of  Sue, 
Lit.  Oct.  18:>Hi,  etc.)    We  art  told  that  'there  ven 
Nephilim  in  the  eartb,*  and  that  afterwanis  (Sept. 
Kai  fdr  Uttvo)  the  *sons  of  God*  mingling  with  the 
beautiful  '  daisgliters  of  men'  produceil  a  race  of  violent 
and  insolent  Uibborim  (0^*12*).   This  latter  word  ia 
also  tendered  by  the  Sept  y  'iynvn^,  but  its  meaning  ia 
more  general    It  is  clear.  Imwcvrr,  ih.it      st,if<w,ril  u 
made  that  the  Nephilim  theniselves  sprang  from  this 
unhallowed  union.    Who,  then,  wenB  they?  Taldng 
the  usual  derivation  (^C5>,  and  explaining  it  to  m.  an 
'fallen  spirits,'  the  Nephilim  seem  to  be  identical  with 
the  'sons  of  Go<l;'  but  the  verse  before  us  militates 
against  this  notion  aa  much  as  ngaliNt  that  which 
makes  the  Nephilim  the  same  as  tbe  Gibbodm,  rii. 
the  oftpring  of  wicked  marriages.   This  latter  supjjosi- 
tion  can  only  be  accept^^l  if  we  admit  either  (^1)  that 
tliere  were  two  kintU  of  Nephilim— those  who  existed 
before  the  unequal  intercourse,  and  those  prmlucttl  hv 
it  (Rddegger,  Hi^  Pair,  xi),  or  (2)  by  following  the 
Vulgate  rendering,  jHtftqunm  a,im  imjnrfi  snnf,  ttc. 
But  the  common  rendering  seems  to  be  correct,  nor  ia 
there  much  probability  iu  Aben-Ezra's  expfauatMn  that 
'i5"''1?'^?  ('after  that')  means  b'Sm  "ins  (i.e.  'after 
the  deluge  ),  and  is  an  allusion  to  the  Anakims "  (8mitb> 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  Heh,wai4  JfiplOSm 
may  rather  be  taken  in  an  active  aenae=Mofe  ttho  fall 
upon  others  i. «.  the  violent  tyrants  of  those  davs  (Aqoi- 
la,  lirtvivroyrtc);  and  this  agrees  with  tbe  evident 
lawlessness  of  the  times.    See  A.\Tm>iLL  ViAx.s. 

ITe'phia  (N'l^i'c,  v.  r.  N»?^«V,  Vulg.  r.ipii*), 

given  M  K-.lr.  \  .  '.'I)  as  one  of  the  bea.ls  of  tlie  families 
that  returned  fr.an  llabylon,  in  place  ofNiuio  (q.  v.)  in 
the  Heb.  Ibt  (  L^ra  ii,  28),  perhqM  by  some  ooufumo 
with  till-  MA<;nisii  following. 

Ne'pllish  (1  Chroti.  V,  19).    See  NAriiisH. 
VepUrii'Miia  (N«h.  Tli,  M).  See  NKPntrsni. 
Neph'tali  (Tob.  1, 2, 4, 5).  See  NAPinAU. 

Neph'thalim  Hob.  vii»8;  Uatt.  iv,  ia»  16;  Bav. 

vii,  C).   Sec  Nai-htau. 

Nepbthji.  the  aistar  end  wife  of  Tvphon,  the  evU 
god  of  the  andcnt  Egyptiaoik  .  To  OaiiiB  aba  bon 
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Anubtt,  wlio  b  KpNamted  with  tlic  huA     ft  d«^jiiWM4  ft^^de  md OoffinlhiM  ptlwlcis  (Fntar, ia lU. 

Ncpbtlivs  belongs  to  the  third  order  of  deities,  U  cImkUo's  f"i/  -!-<p.  s.  v.  ). 
ai&ed  by  Sir  J.  <;.  Wilkiuston  in  his  MaUria  llitro-      Nephu'ftim  (lleb. 

gljfphica.    In  Egyptian  tlicogony  »he  personified  the  ,   

unfruitful  earth,  aiid  was  tbcrefure  the  tymbol  of  stcril- 


sitied  by  Sir  J.  <;.  Wilkiuston  in  his  Materia  llwro-  I  Nephu'ftim  (lleb.  Sfphu$im',  CpIBi,  »o  the 
Sluphka.    In  Egyptian  theogony  »hc  pewonified  the  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^  Xtpkmrn',  O^M.  tTp<m. 

  ■  and  was  tbcrefure  the  tymbol of  stenl- 1  ,  /™r         \  i'  v.,u 

Ut.    Ncphthys  al«o  rcpre«mted  the  o4», and  hence  ^1"-  v.  r.  Na<iHa..     \  ul,^  A-r;,*.- 

it'  iH  IK)^^il.U•  that  the  god  of  the  clansic  nations,  Nep- 


tune, w.i'^  ilirived  from  the  Egyptians. 

Wephto'aii  [some  XephUoah]  (Heb.  NepkU*Mek, 
ITinf),  apmedi  Sept  Na^w  v.  r.  Mn^w;  Vulg. 
XrphthaaX  the  name  of  .i  -priii^  i  A.  V.  "  fountain," 
"  w«U")t  and  apparently  a  streamlet  (.3^ A.  V. "  water," 
"waters")  iaaning  ftom  it  (or  perhaps  a  watering-place 
for  cattle), on  the  bfinier  In'tween  .luilnh  and  Ilenjamin. 
Its  poaitioD  ia  described  with  eon-xiderable  DHnutene&>«. 
From  the  vallqraf  Hinnom  the  northern  boundary  uf 


«w»),  the  bead  of  a  family  of  "  Temple  M>r\ai>i.s"  who 
returned  flma  Bahj^  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  50). 

cir.  &35.  The'parallel  text  (Neh.  vii,  52)  has  (km 
ooiTcctly,  it  would  seem)  NKMUiiiiEsiM  (llebw  Nfpkif 
Ms  e'^p^^BS,  OMfg;;  hoi  text  has  NtphMJumaf, 
Z'O'^'ti ;  Sept.  Ni^uiffac,  v.  r.  Nj^wtrnffti.  NO^oiirnf//*. 
N(^u;ffa(T(i;i;  Yul^  Napkussim).    Sec  Ni:Tiii.M}i. 
Nepindi.   See  Naaosntk 
Nepomulc  .Umin.    Se<^  .Tons  ok  XtroMi'ii. 
Nepos,  an  EKypiian  bUhop,  who  flourished  ia  the 
first  half  uf  the  8<!  centun-,  was  a  h^ever  in  CbiBiam 


Jiidah  was  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  and  in  th(  litml  imrpn  i  ui  n  of  Seriptun.  and  e..ni<- 

i»,  in  the  direction  of  the  Convent  of  the  Cnios;  and  the  j  „.,po„cni  of  Origen  s  f^vstem.    He  wrote  a 

border  waa  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  hill  unio  if,,- foun-  'EXsyxoC  aXXtjyopiorJli',  now  lo*t,  which  mm 


top 

tain  tha  miiar  of  Xfpktoah,  and  thence  to  Kirjath- 
Jearim  (Josh,  xr,  8, 9).   A  ainnlar  description  of  the 

flouthem  iMmndan.-  of  IkMijamin  is  given  in  .lo'-h.  xviii, 
14-16;  and  the  name  is  not  n^jain  mejiliomd  in  Seript- 
ure.  Its  site  appears  to  have  Ixi  ii  unknown  to  .kromc 
and  Enaebiui;  they  do  not  awntion  it  in  their  0>io- 
mattieim.  From  the  above  passoffn  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  the  waters  of  NepJitoali  lay  pnniewhere  in 
or  near  a  direct  line  between  .b  rusalem  ami  Kirjath- 
Jeariaa.  Nephtoah  was  formerly  identified  with  vnriou!i 
apringaiMpcidalljr^M  Karim,  or  Fountain  of  the  Viri;in 
ofmcdisn'al  timea  (Doubdan,  Voyiiffr,  p.  187;  see  also 
the  citation'*  of  T'jbler,  Ti>}>ii'/rtiiJiii',]\'3^>\  ;  and  Samlys, 
iii,  IHl),  and  even  the  so-called  Will  nf  Joab  in  the 
Ke.lron  TaUejT  {MUin,  ii,  155);  but  these,  cspc*cially 
the  last,  are  unsuitable  in  their  situation  as  respects 
Jeniaalem  and  Kirjath-jearim,  and  have  the  addirional 
diawlwck  that  the  features  of  the  rountrv  there  are  not 
aueh  as  to  permit  a  boundary-hne  to  l>e  traced  along  it. 

Sehwarz  (/^l^•/^p.  2t'>8  m^.)  linda  a  large  spring  near  Lf^g|,(itneeMiafjr  to  refute  the  doctrihcs  therein  con- 
Um  castle  of  Al-Burak,  the  water  of  which  was  <mce|  Gained,  and  Vic  wrote  for  tlint  i>urpo9e  his  Ilfpi  twr 
eafried  by  an  aqueduct  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  openings  y,Mw»',  w  hich,  frouj  it;*  U  in;;  a  general  rcfuutioo  «f 

1  ^jijJjjju^^^  ^jj,  ijy  .lerome  eon.HiiU  rnl  a^  ilir^cted  agaiivst 

Irciueus,  and  by  Tbeodoret  as  against  Orinthus.  The 
fragaqnta  of  thia  woric  eontuned  in  Ensebius  are  the 


at  the  time  considered  by  his  party  in  Egy  fl  as  i 
oontrorertible  argument  in  favor  of  Christ's  eartUr 

kingdom.  This,  like  nil  similar  works,  was  mulnihtc-lly 
based  on  the  A{x>calyp8c,  but  we  iiussc^^t  no  particulan 
aa  to  the  manner  in  which  he  represented  the  nillca* 
nium.  Gcunadiiw  says  that  be  separated  lh«  Rinira^ 
lion  of  the  just  fmm  that  of  the  unjust,  whleh  wtooow 
only  at  tli«'  ( ii'l  df  iho  millciiniiim,  accotupanii^l  hy  »1I 
the  circumstances  descriU-d  in  Kev.  xx,  pr..baLly  be- 
cause be  ever>'where  understood  it  in  a  literal  scut 
Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  comphuiMd  that  muir 
neglected  the  Sorijiturcs  for  this  wortt  of  Nejios.  in 
whirh  they  believed  they  diNc.pvrred  great  secrets.  He 
found  himself  even  obligetl,  after  the  death  of  Neptn.  u 
cmvene  at  Avsinoe  an  assembly  of  prcsbyten  and  leach- 
era  for  the  purpose  of  examining  intn  the  diKtrinssoC 
the  work.  The  meeting  lastcil  three  days,  and  ewW 
in  all  renouncing  the  <  liiliast  divtrine.  Still  I)ii>ii\ 
in  view  of  the  rcpuUtiun  of  Nepoe  and  of  his  wurk. 


sources  of  our  knowledge  concerning  Nepus  and  h«» 


were  made  in  order  tliat  paswrs-hy  might  draw  water: 
and  that  it  waa  thence  called  Ali  Ntphto'aek, 
nim^S,  ffie  i'i>enfd  loafer.  But  this  is  fimcifiil.  Recent 

geographi  rs  have  ])rettv  generally  ai^ret-d  tn  identify  .  -  , 

Nephtoah  with  ^ia /477a,  a  fountain  near  the  village  of  party.  It  reproved  il.e  dooinne  of  ^ep«l  m  a  very 
that  name,two  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem  gentle  manner,  and  m  nowise  J.otiiKs  ih.  rr:.r.  .  u- 
(Barclav,  City  of  the  Great  Kinff,  p.  .Ml;  Tohler,  Dritte  i  lion  that  Nepo.  was  furmaUy  condenined,  a>  h^  ktii 
\V.if^k»>7,  p.  202;  corap.  Toi^^'/raphif,  p.  343  s,i. ;  asserted  In  bter  timca  (/JbH  V^d.  m  Man»i.  r<* 
.Stewart,  fe,it  and  Kli<w,  p.  \m).  The  spring -of  i,  l^^l")-  Awrding  to  Fulgent iu«  (m /W.  .4 ri,j». 
which  a  view  U  given  by  Dr.  Barclav-ia  verv  ab.m-  l  c.  2).  wl...  also  consider*  Nei>os  a  hen-tic,  his  j«rt; 
dant,  and  the  water  escapes  in  a  considerable  stre'am  into '  «ill  counied  adher«-nts  in  the  Oil.  .  entury.  s.^-  l-i^ 
the  vallev  below.  This,  however,  cainiot  be  reconciled  i  Wus,  JJiMt.  ikxiea.  vii,  24  sq. ;  GennadiuN  iMf  IhMjm.  bt- 
with  the'statoment  in  1  .Sam.  x,  2.  that  Rachels  sepnl-  j  f^f-  C  66;  Tilkmont,  Mim.  IV,  Ml  sq.  («l.  "S CIH^L); 
chrc  lay  near  the  Ixjrder  of  Benjamin,  and  it  is  nearly 
three  miles  south  of  the  valley  of  Hinnora.  Conse- 
quently, fmn  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  west  of  Hinnom 
the  lutrder  mu!»t  have  turned  southward  [see  Tribe], 
and  we  must  liKik  for  the  waters  of  Nephtoah  on  the 
south  or  south-west  of  Jerusalem.    Al^nit  a  niili  .nnl  a   .  

half  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Bacbel's  tomb,  and  gnagc  to  express  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  many  hiRl" 


Walm-h,  KftzerMstor.  vol.  ii;  Schupart,  I)€ 
Xepoti*  (Giessten,  1724  i;  Walsch.  Kinleituutf  m  Jit  Ml' 
lii/iorutreHiffkeitai  drr  liilh.  Kirclif.  ii,  NianJer, 
Chtirek  IliU,  i,  662;  Uuericke,  Ancimt  i'ktutk  Hut.  p. 
198.  (J.N.P.) 

NepotiBUi  1-  a  word  inventeil  in  rcclesia*tioal  1*D- 


elose  to  the  convent  of  Har^Elyaa,  ia  an  old  well,  which 

s«iine  have  identilicd  with  Xcphtoah  (Sarratite  ofMis- 
tinn  to  Jfin,  .June  i;i  I.  It  is,  however,  a  mere  well.  A 
much  more  probable  site  is  A  in  i'alv,  in  Wady  el-Wt  ril, 
three  miles  south-west  of  the  city.  It  is  a  small  foun- 
tain, whose  waters  flow  into  a  la^  pool,  and  are  drawn 
off  to  irTi;^ate  some  gardens.  Its  water  is  esteemed  at 
Jerusalem,  whither  it  is  conveyed  in  skins  on  the  backs 
of  donkeys  ( I'l-rtt  r.  /Iiin>l-book,]x'232;  Holjiiisdii,  liih.  lin. 
iii,  266).  In  frunt  of  the  fountain  are  some  niiiia.  There 
is  anotiber  kf^ef  uiA  moeh  more  beautiful  fountain  a 
mile  farther  down  the  valley,  called  .Itn  /htniyrh.  said 
by  tradition  to  be  the  fountain  in  which  I'hilip  baptized 
(BnicbtftPkbtf).  Itia  omamentad  with  ft 


ecclesiastics  in  Boman  Catholic  countries  and  nx  rr  [Mr 
ticularly  of  popes,  a  propensity,  namely,  to  aggrsodiff 
their  family  by  exoihitant  gninta  and  fiivors  eonftww 
.>n  nn'inlMTS  of  it;  liter.illy  on  nephews  (I^tin  iKpfl^W). 
Many  of  the  highest  and  wealthiest  families  of  the  Ro- 
man noibiliQr  owe  their  elevation  entirely  to  this  sp«iei 
of  patronage.  Hcpotian  was  lint  practiced,  and  tbit 
to  a  very  consideTahle  degree,  by  pope  Nldiolo  I" 
V.  I,  I. 'wards  the  close  uf  the  uttiry;  re^imecb- 

fully  he  was  called  the  patriarch  uf  pap.nl  neivxism.  In 
the  15th  century  it  found  most  prominent  practice  un- 
der Sixtua  IV  (a.  v.),  and  he  rosy  be  laid  to  have  car- 
ried nepotism  to  ita  highest  pitch,  and  to  ham  givtn  iw 
toaittcbaeandaliBthaBoialshChaNh.  "  ^ 


n 
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(q.  V.)  is  only  socood  to  the  precKung  pope  (wc  Butlpr^l 
Kcdts.  Hut.  ii,  129, 132;  Fisher,  //i.'t.  .,///„■  It,/. 
Akuoder  V  had  no  nlalioiu  on  whom  to  Uvi^h  hix  j 
fticndalilp^lMt  he  Ibuml  m  appcrtunity  to  pncUce  ncp-  j 
otim  towanU  the  order  to  which  l>e  b(>1ong<ed  prior  to 
W»  elevatiiui  to  the  papacy.    Aj*  early  as  the  ItUh  crn- 
tury  jitrong  efforts  were  made  to  stay  this  rvil  practice. 
Fupe  I*iua  IV  and  hia  auoceaaon  labored  for  this  end.  < 
But  nepodan  waa  not  aaoeeasnilly  dreonweribed  until ' 
the  I7th  cTtitiiry  hy  polios  Innocent  XI  and  XII,  the 
latter  ol  wltom  j^ubjectetl,  by  a  bull  under  date  of  .July 
2K,  1092,  all  canliimlit  to  an  oath  against  the  practice  of 
nepotiani.  See  Lcti,  U  Ntfotitmo  di  Roma  (Araat.  16G7 ; 
la  Lttin,  entitled  Nfpot.  Rom.  [Stuttg.  1<69]);  Rnnke, 
fNtttO/tAf  Papary ;  Ffotdkea,  IHrisinn*  of  ChriMmdom, 
i,  961 ;  Milman,  Hi*t.  of  l.atin  Chrutianity,  vi.  Ml,  IM) ; 
»ii.272..%2;  viii,  171 ;  Cirtwright,  (>n  Papiil  <\)nrliir*»,  [ 
p.  It^O-I^;  Weaaeubeig,  UtMck,  der  Kirekaictrsaiim-  ■ 
La^Ciee  Index  in  vol.  iT>  (J.II.W.) 

IVtptnnallB  ia  the  name  of  a  fcMival  anciently 

eddwated  at  I'ome  in  honor  of  Neptune  (q.  v.)  on  the 
2Sd  of  July.    I.iitlo  information  w  acceasible  as  to  the 
manner  in  wliidi  ihij*  fcMival  was  kept,  but  it  wotdd  i 
appear  that  huu  were  wout  to  be  erected  with  the 
bfanciiM  and  fiditfca  of  tntm^  where  people  probably  | 
fcaated  and  aoMaad  thenwivca  in  various  waya. 

Neptune,  an  ancient  Roman  god  of  the  watcra.  It 
w  doubtful  whether  he  was  originally  a  marine  deity, ' 
for  the  old  Italians  were  tho  vi  ry  «>pp«»sitp  i.f  a  maritime 
people,  yet  his  name  is  coninionly  connccte«l  with  nafo, 
to  (twini ;  hence  at  an  earlier  peri<«l  he  may  have  borne  | 
another  deaignation»  afkanrards  forgotten.  When  the 
~  became  a  inaiitime  jKiwi  r,  and  had  grown  ac- 
,  with  Giceian  mythology,  they,  in  acconlance 
with  llifir  ii«ttal  prac- 
tice, i'li  ii:  111'  ' !  Ii  1  111  ^^  1 1  ll 

t  he  Ureek  god  whom  he 
most  memUed.  Thia 
was  I'osriilun,  nl^i  /'<»- 
triilnn  (connectetl  with 
s-uroc,  «  drink;  vov 
Tor,  the  tea ;  and  W»ra- 
fioc,  (t  rirrr),  Poaeidon 
appears  in  his  most 
primitive  mythologiral 
form  aa  tlie  god  of  wa- 
ter in  ganaral,  oc  the 
finid  element.  He  waa 
the  son  of  Cronos  (Sat- 
urn )  and  Ithen,  and  a 
brother  of  Jupiter.  On 
the  partition  of  the  nnio 
verae  among  the  aona  of 

("ruliot.  he  iilitaiiieil  the 
8ca  as  his  portion,  in  the 
depths  of  which  he  had 

ncaraorHeptoaa.        p,,^^^  j,^^ 

kept  111-,  tira/rii  -  til  .f  ifi  <1  niul  p. ilden  -  mailed  -iteeds,  in 
a  cliariut  drawn  by  which  he  rode  over  the  wavea, 
which  grew  calm  at  his  approach,  while  the  monsters 
of  Uie  deep,  recogniaing  their  loni,  made  sportive  hom- 
age round  hia  watery  path.  But  he  sometimes  pre- 
aeiiiiil  liimselfnt  the  assembly  of  the  ^.'imIs  on  <  >lympu.s, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Apollo  built  the  walls  of  Troy. 
In  the  Tnjan  war  he  aided  with  the  Greeka;  nererthe- 
ItM  be  aabeeqnently  abowed  himself  inimical  to  the 
great  aea-wanderer  Ulyaaea,  who  had  blinded  hia  aon 
Polyphemu-.  He  \\;L-t  alxi  Iwlieved  to  have  created 
the  horae,  and  taught  men  itd  use.  The  itymbol  of  bia 
power  waa  a  trident,  with  which  he  raised  and  stilled 
•tonns,  broke  rocka,  etc.  Acooiding  to  Herodotus,  the 
name  and  worship  of  Poseidon  came  to  the  Greeks  from 
Ijbya.  Ho  was  worshipped  in  all  |iarf«  of  (Jreece  and 
ijoutbem  Italy,  espedally  in  the  aeaport  towusb  The 
wan  beld  In  hia  baiMX>  Black  mmI 


white  bull*,  boars,  and  rams  were  offered  in  sacriticc  to 
him.  Neptune  was  commonly  rcprem-nied  w  ith  a  tri- 
dent, and  with  horsea  or  dolphins,  often  aloQg  with  Am- 
phitrite,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dalpliiM»  and  aurrounded 
by  triton*  and  other  sea-monsters.  As  bclitted  the  fhief - 
uaiing  element  over  which  he  ruled,  he  is  sometinus 
figured  asleep  or  re{M>Bing,  and  Mimetimea  in  a  stale  of 
violent  agitation.  See  Vollmer,  Mt/tkologitdut  Worler- 
ktifA,  B.  r.  i  Weatoott,  ffamd^ot*  of  A  rdtmoL  p.  IM,  l«7. 

Nepveu,  Fkax(,oi8,  a  French  ascetic  author,  was 
Imhi  April  28,  1G39,  at  St.  Malo.  Admitted  in  l6iA  into 
the  .Sn-iety  of  Jesus,  he  waa  pnfeaaor  of  the  bnmani- 
Uea,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  and  aftcrwarda  occupied 
different  (Kisitions;  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Febniar)-,  1708,  he  w;is  re(  tor  of  the  college 
of  Uennca.  All  hia  works  treat  of  pracdcal  religion  or 
morally ;  they  have  frequently  bem  reprinted  even  in 
our  day,  and  translated  into  several  langtiagcx.  The 
principal  are,  Df  F  Amour  de  Jrsus-Chrul  (Nantes,  1684, 
I2mo;  .^ih  ed.  Paris,  175t"i,  12moj:  I  '.xri  rini  intfrii  uiit 
pour  konortr  let  mjfttirtt  de  Jisua-tkrist  Paris,  1791,2 
vola.  12roo;  I^ona,  1886,  iSmo)  t—Btiraite  tUm  tftprit 
el  la  methode  de  St.  Ignace  (Paris,  1687, 12mo): — Ma- 
nure de  te  preparer  a  la  uiort  (Paris,  IG^i,  1697, 12mo) : 
— J'enteet  et  refex\m$  Chretietmet  ptwr  tout  let  jovrt  de 
ramie  (Paris'lOO.'t.  4  vok  l2mo, ami  18o0,8vo)i  tranaL 
twice  into  Latin  (IngolaUdt,  I7S7, and  Hdddbcigk  1774, 
4  vola.  8vo):  into  Flcmuh  (1837,  1839,  4  vols.  4to); 
twice  into  German  (1753  and  1829);  and  twice  into 
Italian  (1715  and  IHlJi;— /,7:>;>riV  tin  (  hri/tutnUme, 
ott  la  omi\formiti  du  Chretien  avte  Jitut-Christ  (Pari% 
1700,  l2mo):— CoMbde  CkrMmim  (Firla,  17HlSno>t 
— Rtfrtiite  tpiriturlle  (Paris,  1708,  12nio\  Xe[)veu  is 
also  the  author  of  the  philosophical  the^  s  maintained 
in  1679  by  Louis  dc  la  Tour  dWuvergne,  prince  de  Tu- 
rcime,  and  rematkahle  not  only  for  their  extent  and  ao- 
lidity,  bat  adil  flson  faaeania  Ihay  im  omamentod  with 

symU)ls,  inscriptions,  and  vignettes,  due  to  the  good 
taste  of  J.  Charles  <le  la  Ifue.  See  Moreri,  (irand  Dic- 
tionii.  Jlittor.  s.  v.;  Ilocfer,  XotWmSiog.  dutenUtf^Y* 

Neqniti  is  the  name  of  a  secret  association  aoMWg 
the  natives  of  Congo,  who  celebrato  their  royatariaa  la 
dark  ami  >ei|ii<v.|ered  places,  whan  OOna  bot  tha  IbIp 
tiatcd  arc  allowed  to  enter. 

Ner  (Heb.  H.  ^,  Ught;  Sept.  Nifp).  a  Benjamite, 
according  to  1  Chron.  viii.  .33,  father  of  Kish  and  Abncr, 
and  grandfather  of  king  SauL  li.C.  cir.  lt4o.  Abncr 
wai^  therefore,  uncle  to  Satd,  as  u  expressly  ntaied  in  l 
Sam.  xiv,  M.  Bat  some  confusion  baa  ariaen  fxam  tha 
sutemcnt  in  1  Chron.  ix,  36,  that  Kiah  and  Her  were 
iMith  sons  of  Jehiel,  whence  it  has  lieeii  cunchided  that 
they  were  brutbera,  and  consequently  that  .\bner  and 
Saul  were  first  ooosina.  The  explanation  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  that  there  was  an  elder  Kiah,  ande  of  Saul'a  fa- 
ther, or,  rather,  Ner's  grandfather,  flee  Saitl.  "The 
name  Ner,  comMned  with  that  of  lii>  ^"ii  Miner,  may 
be  com|iareil  with  Nadab  in  rer.  36,  and  Ahinadab,  vcr. 
39;  with  Jesse,  I  Chron.  ii,  13,  and  .\bishai,  ver.  16; 
and  with  Juda,  I>uke  iii,  26,  and  Abiud,  Matt,  i,  13" 
(Smith).  Geaenius,  misled  by  1  Sam.  ix,  1,  givea  the 
following  gncalogy  (^Utetaur.  p.  9) : 

Ablel 
I 

KUi 


but  the  following 
on  the  subject: 


I 

Ner 
I 


bettor  to 


Ablel 
Mer 


tbe 


I 
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ITereids  (ytjpilvtc)  was  the  name  of  ll)o  fircek  eta- 
nymphi*.  Thoy  were  lifty  in  number,  and  were  tiaiiph- 
ten  of  A^atut,  the  old  man  uf  the  sea.  They  were  gen- 
«nl^  npnMated  M  vert'  beautiful  maideiiis  and  aome- 
timea  as  half  woman  and  half  ilsh.  The  Nereids  were 
re^rdcd  an  favorable  to  aailora.  Tbey  were  worshipped 
in  se  veral  (karts  ofQiwefl^  but  HMK  cqwdtUy  in  tM- 
port  towns. 


IT^dreXlB  f'«r.  'Stjon'r''.  n  m.irinr-  ili\  iiiity  in  rla*>ic 
mythology,  was  representitl  as  a  wi»c  and  prophetic  old 
mria,  and  was  believed  to  dwell  at  the  bottom  of  the 
aea  with  his  beautifnl  dau;;hter8  the  Nrrrid*.  He  was 
regarded  an  mlinp  principally  over  the  jtpean  Sen,  and 
w.'ii*  lu'licx cil  1 1  a'-iiinally  t<»  appear  to  nn'ii  in  liifTerent 
■hapes,  |>rt'iliuting  what  should  befall  them  in  the  fut- 
ure. The  [toets  Mgned  that  he  oould  assume  various 
forms  like  Proteus,  and  would  only  reveal  the  future 
when,  having  exhausted  his  powers  of  transformation, 
ha  WW  reduced  t-<>  his  nriitinal  shape.  N<  ri  \  icliicii 
hia  plaM  to  PoaeidoM,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Ar^- 
phltrito.  Hia  nttribuU!  was  the  (rident  Hefteqocntly 
appears  in  ancient  works  of  an. 

Ne'renn  (iitiptvf:),  a  Ciiri>iiaa  at  Kome  to  whom, 
with  bU  aister,  the  apostle  I'aul  sent  hIa  aalutalion 

(Kom.  xvi,  15).  A.D.  f)'>.  "The  name  mny  Ik-  of  He- 
brew orit;in,  "'•3  or  "'■"■2 ;  or  it  may  be,  as  (irotiiia  sug- 
geats,  from  the  Sabine  AVnb,  a  word,  according  to  Au- 
lus  UclUua,  signifying  'virtus  et  furtitudu'  (A'.  A.  xiii, 
22).  and  with  which  A'ero  and  yeriewi,  the  wife  of 
M  ir-.  St. m  l  iillied"  (KiUo).  "Oripen  conjectures  that 
lie  beliiiigitl  to  the  householil  of  I'hilnln^im  and  Julia. 
Eltius  suggests  that  he  niuy  !  >  iJri,tili>  d  with  a  Xe- 
reua  who  ia  aaid  to  have  been  baptized  at  Kumc  by  St. 
FMar.  A  lependarj'  account  of  him  is  given  in  Ikil- 
UhhI(  Actti  Siiiirlonrn,  May  12;  from  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Tilleinont  {//.  A',  ii,  139^),  may  be  gathered 
the  fact  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Tcrracina,  probably  in 
the  reign  of  Nenra.  Hia  aahca  are  a«d  to  be  deposited 
in  the  ancient  ehureh  of  SS.  Xereo  ed  Arcbilleo  at 
Rome.  Then'  ii  a  rffnrr.ci"  to  liii*  Icgi-iulary  liisinrv 
in  bishop  Jeremy  Tavlor's  acnuon,  The  Marritne-ring, 
|M.  Vf  (Snitb). 

Neieua,  Sr.,  a  ni.irtyr  uriVic  early  riiri>lian  Church, 
wa:s  a  eunuch  and  servant  of  ^>(.  Dumitilla  (^q.  v.).  Ke- 
fusing  to  abjure  his  faith,  he  was,  with  hia  mistress, 
baiUahed  by  Domitian  into  a  little  isle  on  the  coast  of 
Terracina,  called  Pontia.  Afterwards,  amid  the  |ierse- 
cutiijn.<«  under  Trajan,  Nercus  ^utTcrl•d  ninrtyriloni  >viih 
his  mistress.  The  ancient  Church  kept  a  festival  in 
memory  of  these  faithful  ones,  and  St,  Gregory  the 
Gc?Bt  thna  alludes  to  the  great  solemnity :  "  These 
saints,  before  whose  tomb  we  are  a8.sembled,  despised 
t!i<'  world  and  trampled  it  usnli  r  their  feet,  when  peace, 
plenty,  riches,  and  health  gave  it  charms."  St.  Ncrcus 
is  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  May  12.  Sec 
Butler,  Ltrt$  of  the  Siitntf,  ii,  311,  812. 

Ner'gal  (Ileb.  Xergtil',  53"'3  [  in  pause 
Scpu  KpyiX  V.  r.  SfipYtX:  Vulg.  .\eiytl),  one  of  the 
vhiff  AMjiira  and  BatjjrlqiiiaD  deitica  (t  Kjqga  xtit, 


S0\  seems  to  have  corTcspondcd  cloaely  to  the  daaaieal 
Afars.  He  was  of  Itabylooian  origin,  and  various  den- 
rations  of  the  name  have  been  stiggeatcd.  Fom  I 
it  to  3*19,  to  ireak  m  piecft,  with  h  added; 
identifies  it  with  the  Sabian  ATer^;,  (he  I  being  t 
ed  aa  the  marli  of  a  diminutive,  which  waa  a  Hga  ef 
codeament;  Von  Bohlen  compares  the  Sanscrit  AVs^n^ 
Wtm- destroyer,  spoken  of  a  fierce  w.arrior,  aiiJ  c  rro- 
8[ionding  to  Merodac/i;  and  HawliiiMui  tuiys  tUc  name 
''is  evidently  c(jmi»oundcd  of  the  two  Hamitic  roota-' 
air,  a  man,  and  yuia,  great ;  so  that  he  is  tA(  great  wum, 
or  the  ffreat  heixi"  (Anriait  Monarehit*,  i,  IT  I ;  ii,  2o6\. 
'•His  monumental  tillcs  are — '  tlie  slorm-niler.  'tlie 
king  of  battle^'  *  the  champion  of  the  gods,' '  the  mais 
principle'  (or  *  the  atrang  begetteiOi  *  ^  tnldar  fpi  «f 
Uabylonia,'  and  'the  god  if  the  cliase.'  Of  this  lastha 
is  the  gi»d  pre-emineuily  ;  an  .;  her  lieiiy,  Siit,  di^putioK 
with  him  the  presidency  over  war  and  battles.  It  is 
cwiijectured  that  he  may  represent  the  deitied  Nimtod— 
'the  iniglitjr  liantar  bclim  the  liMd*— fton  wheoi  the 

kinfjfs  both  of  Rtbylon  ami  Nineveh  were  likoly  to 
claim  desscent.  Sec  NiMROii,  The  city  |>eculiarly  ded- 
icated to  his  worship  is  found  in  the  inscription*  to  be 
Cutha  or  Tiggaba,  which  ia  in  Arabian  tradition  the 
special  city  of  Jtiimod.  The  only  fxpnm  mention  of 
Nergal  c  ontained  in  aacred  Scripture  is  in  the  a^  re 
passa^je,  where  'the  men  of  Cutha,'  place<l  in  ilie  utics 
of  Samaria  by  a  kin^j  of  .\ssyria  (Lsar-liaddonV  are 
said  to  have '  made  Kergal  their  god'  when  transplanted 
to  their  new  oountiy— a  lact  in  dose  accetdance  with 
the  frc<|uciit  notices  in  the  inscription:',  whii-h  mark 
him  as  tlie  tutelar  gixl  of  that  city.  Nerval's  name  ix> 
euns  as  the  initial  element  in  AVr^u/-shar-czar  (Jer. 
xxxix,  3  and  13) }  and  ia  also  found,  under  a  oonlracud 
form,  in  the  name  of  a  eomparaUvely  late  Iting— the 
A'lin/i' of  .Joseph us  {AnI.  xx.  2,1),  Ner;,'al  ap- 
pear.i  to  have  been  worshipped  under  the  pymb^jl  ef  ih* 
'  Man-Lion.*  The  Shcmitic  name  for  the  go<l  of  Cuths 
waa  A  ria,  a  word  which  aignifiea '  lion'  both  in  ilebmr 
and  Syriae.  Mr,  the  flrat  element  of  the  god's  naaK, 
is  capaMc  nf  t)ie  suite  ;<! •unification.  Perhaps  the  IialiitJ 
of  the  lion  us  ix  liuiucr  of  l>e.-uits  were  known,  and  he 
was  thus  regarded  as  the  most  fitting  symbol  of  the  god 
who  prcaided  over  the  chase.  It  ia  in  contMcti^a  with 
their  hunting  exeuraiona  that  the  Assyrian  kingi  make 
most  fretjucnt  mention  of  this  deity.  .As  <  arlv  as  KC. 
lliio,  Tiglath-pileser  1  speaks  of  him  as  1"urni«hni^  the 
arniws  with  which  he  slaughtered  the  wild  animals 
Attur-iiaiii-jMl  (SanlanqMlus),  the  aoii  and  aooceaiar  «f 
Eaar-haddon,  never  Ihiia  to  invoke  hia  aid,  and  ascribes 
all  his  huntitij;;;  achievements  to  his  inrtuenee.  Put 
riliced  to  him  in  Cutha,  and  Sennacherib  built  him  a 
temple  in  the  city  of  Tarbisa,  near  Nineveh ;  bat  ia 
general  he  waa  not  much  woiaUpped  dther  bj  the  aai^ 
lier  or  the  later  kings  (see  the  Euajf  of  Sir  H .  Rawlia- 
son  in  Jtaw  linson's  I/rro'totiir,  i,  (J-'U  0.'!4  i"  ( Siui:h). 
The  rabbinical  commentator«  believe  that 
thia  idol  was  in  the  form  of  a  cock,  aince 
the  somewhat  !«imilnr  word.  b'j;"!^.  far- 
neyi>l,  in  the  Talmud,  n)eans  a  cock  i-Sel- 
dcn,  I>ii  .  ii,  8,  p.  817  aq.;  Schwarz, 
PaUti.  p.  HO).  In  curiom  eoinddenoe 
with  thia  tradition  Layard  girea  two 
tii^'urc*  of  a  ivM-k  on  na!)ylnnian  remains, 
show  int;  il.s  ancient  worship  bv  that  [>eo-  KufHTived  GeiB 
pie  (.Vinet  rA  ami  fiabylou,  jv  \b8).  Nor-  f"^"™  Babylon, 
berg,  Gescuiua,  and  other  inquiiera  into  the  aaticktsy  of 
the  Asayriana  and  ChaldBan^oondade  lliat  Heigd  is  the 
same  as  the  Sadian  name  for  die  planet  Mars.  Both 
amon^  the  .Saliiaiis  and  Arabians  it  means  Ul-lurk,  mlt- 
fortutK ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  peculiar  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  West  to  malw  it  the  agrmbol  of  bloodshed  and 
war.  TheSabianManwastyptfledasanianhflldfaigiB 

one  hand  a  drawn  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  human  head 
Just  cut  ofl';  his  garments  were  also  red,  no  doubt  £n>in 
Ibn  hte  which  Iha  bodljr  of  the  pfamat  prmwli  m  the 
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eye.  Amon;;  tli<-  viuthern  Arnim  his  tt  mplo  was  paint- 
ed fed}  ami  tbey  offered  to  him  garmenu  atained  with 
Mood,  and  a  wanior  (probRbly'  a  priaoner),  who  wai  eaat 

into  a  iMKil.  It  is  n  l.-ited  of  the  cali[ih  Ilakim  that  in 
the  Uiit  »(  liij*  Hie,  as  he  saw  the  plai'ot  Mars  riw, 

he  murmuml,  '"iKLit  tltuu  a.'iccnd,  thou  arcursctl  slied- 
dcr  of  blood?  then  ia  my  hour  oome;'*  and  at  that  mo- 
ment the  iMMilin  ■pranff  upon  bim  ftom  their  hidinc- 
plact-  fMnh.nnmcil  Abu-Taleb,  a|).  N'tIm  t^',  Oiumuift.  y. 
105;  J{it)  -IIebrteu$,  p.  2"20).  Sec  <it'S4  niu.s  Ihrsnur.  p. 
913,  and  Comment,  tu  Jeta,  ii,  344 ;  Nork,  liiU.  Mylhol, 
i,  60  at}.;  Lanoi,  PanA.  alia  iUtut.  del.  Sac  Script,  i, 
04;  WiehmanahaitMn,  Di$t.  <b  NtrytO.  (^ak,  /dob 
(ViteU  1707). 

Ner'gal-share'zer  (Hebrew  Sfrriol'-Sharett'fr, 
"IXSt"^ «~^1~3 ;  8<'pt,  }itipyt\aatta<!(ip,\tLt.  MS.  "Stpt- 
yXurndp  v.  r,  Mapyavaaap,  Mapyai'vaudp,  SttpytX- 
<fapa<Tcip;  Sayapyat  v.  r.  NqpytX,  all  in  Jer.  xxxix,3; 
also  NfjpjiX  coi  ^iipnmip,  vcr.  13;  Vul>{.  AVrr^/  rt  .Vf- 
ffter),  the  iifiriK-  a|i|i.in ntly  i.f  tun  porsons  amoii;;  the 
♦•prince*  of  the  kijij;  of  liabylon,"  who  accom[)anicil 
Nebuchadnezzar  on  his  last  expedition  against  Jeruaa- 
lem,  DwC  588.  The  first  part  of  the  name  ia  the  god 
Sergal  (f{.  v.),  and  .Slurezcr  is  siipitofled  from  the  Zend 
t  I  nu  aii  j/i-inrr  ij'fiir  (tJcsen.). 

1.  The  tirsl  of  thcae  ia  mentioned  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.x, 
3,  without  any  other  dcaignatiaa  or  notice. 

2.  "The  other  ha-^  the  honorable  distinction  of  Rnb- 
mag  and  it  ia  to  him  alone  that  any  particu- 
lar IntcNflt  attaehea  (Jar.  xsxix,  8).  In  taeved  Serip^ 

lire  he  aj)pears  nmont;  the  porsonn  who.  by  commond 
of  Nc()Uchadne/./.ar,  rcU-aaed  .lereiiiiah  from  prL»(iii  (  Jer. 
xxxix,  13) ;  profane  ht.ttor>'  gives  us  reaaon  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  peraonage  of  great  imponanc^  who  not 
hm^  afterward!  monntcd  the  Babykniao  throne.  Tbii 

ideiititicatiou  dependn  in  part  iip*in  tlie  exact  rer^em- 
blaiu-e  of  name  which  is  foiiinl  on  liabyloniaii  hrickn  in 
the  form  of  Nergal-iAar-uzur ;  but  mainly  it  rests  upon 
the  title  Jimbu-emgot  or  Rab-OMig,  which  thta  king  bean 
in  hli  inacriptiona,  and  on  the  improhability  of  there 
having  been,  towards  the  rl^-u.  of  tlie  Hahylnnian  periml 
— when  the  nionutnental  rnoiiarcU  must  liave  lived  — 
two  [icTsviiis  of  exactly  the  tame  name  holding  this  of- 
lice.  See  Kab-xao.  AHuning  on  thcae  grotmda  the 
idMititjr  of  the  aeriptimil  *Nergal-Shamer,  RahnDtfi^,' 

with  the  niominKiitnl  ■  y'rijnl-ffiiir-iir.nt,  R(if>-t'»>'jii,' 
we  may  h  nm  somelhiiig  of  the  priiuM'  in  ((ueMion  from 
profane  authors.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  was 
the  monarch  called  Nerij^mar  or  ^^erigli$to«r  by  lie- 
mua  (Joeephua,  c.  A  p.  i,  30),  who  murdered  Erit-Mcfo- 
dach,  the  son  uf  Nrliuehadiiezzar.  and  micceednl  him 
Upon  the  tltrono.  Tliia  priiu'<-  w  n-*  nuirried  to  a  dangli- 
ler  of  Nebuchadnezaai', and  uas  than  the  hrother-in-law 
«f  hia  piedeoemor,  whom  he  put  to  death.  Ilia  re^pi 
laated  Mtwean  three  and  four  yearn  He  appears  to 

have  diwl  a  natural  iliMtli.  anil  c  rrt.iinly  li  ft  liis  crown 
to  a  young  son,  Laboru^morchod,  who  was  murdered 
after  a  reign  of  nine  months.  In  the  Canon  of  I'tolemy 
he  appeaia,  under  the  designation  of  A'cryaawfaaaor, 


as  rcifrtiini^  four  year*  Ix  twi  rti  nioanidamus  (Evil-Me- 
rodach)  and  Nalx)nadiui<,  his  sou's  reign  not  ohtainitig 
any  mention  because  it  fell  short  of  a  year.  A  palace 
built  by  McrigUaaar  haa  beea  diaoovcred  at  Babylon. 
It  is  the  only  boildinfc  of  any  extent  on  tha  right  iiank 
of  the  Kuphrates.  Sec  I{  \itYi.i  iN.  TIm  bricks  bear  the 
name  of  NerKal-sluur^uzur,  the  U lie  of  Bab-mag,  and 
also  a  statement  —  which  it  aomcwlut  surprising  — 
that  Nogal-shar-uzur  waa  tlia  son  of  a  cenain  '  Bd- 
liiiltBr-iakun,  Hn*;  of  BtAifUm!  The  only  explanation 
which  has  been  o)T<  red  of  this  statement  is  a  eoiiji«eruTC 
(Rawliiistin's  llerodotua,  i,  b\H)  that  Itel-zikkar-iskun 
may  {lossibly  hare  been  tlie  '  chief  Chaldiean'  who  (  ac- 
cocding  to  Berosus)  kept  the  nival  authority  for  Nebu- 
diadncBsar  during  the  inter%'al  lietween  his  father's 
death  and  hi*  own  .irriva!  .it  H.iliyluii.  St-e  Ni;ni'- 
ciiADMj'jtAH.  Nerigliasor  ctiuld  K-arccly  have  given 
his  father  the  title  of  Iting  without  some  ground;  and 
this  is  at  any  rate  a  possible  ground,  and  one  compati- 
ble with  the  non-appearance  of  the  name  in  any  extant 
list  of  the  later  lljibylouian  iminnri  lis.  N(  ri  i;li>sar's  of- 
fice of  Hah-uau  will  be  further  consttleriHl  unih>r  that 
word.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  a  personage  of  impor- 
tance before  he  mounted  the  throne.  Some  (as  Ijircher) 
have  sought  to  identify  him  with  DaiittS  the  Mede;  but 
thin  view  i*  ijiiite  untenable.  There  is  abimdant  rea.<<on 
to  belunc  from  hu  name  and  his  office  that  he  was  a 
native  Babylonian — a  grandee  of  high  rank  under  Neb> 
uchadnezzar,  who  regarded  bim  as  a  fitting  match  for 
one  of  his  <Uughten«.  lie  did  not,  like  Darius  Medu% 
C.'iin  IS.ihyliiii  liy  (Hii(|ui<-t.  Imt  acijuind  h\>  <lominioil 
by  an  iiiteriial  rcvolutiiui.  His  reign  lasted  from  BlGL 
5MtoaCfifiir(Smith> 

Ne'ri  (Si)pi),  the  !H>n  of  Mtlohi  and  father  of  Sa- 
lathicl,  according  to  Luke's  gcncaUigy  of  Jesus  (iii,  27, 
28) ;  probably  identical  with  the  NnuAii  (q.  v.)  of  the 
O.  T.  (Jer.  Ii,.fi9).   Sec  ((KUKAIXwy  or  OVR  Loui. 

Nerl,  Kii.irro  dk',  Sf.,  the  founder  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Orator}',  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
Florence,  July  2*2,  1315.  His  character,  even  in  b«)y- 
hoodfforeabadowed  the  career  of  piety  and  benevolence 
to  whieh  lie  watdcilinad,aiMl  hewas  commonly  known 
am^ng  his  youthful  companions  by  the  luime  of  "  gcHxl 
rhilip."  On  the  death  of  his  parents  he  was  adoptetl 
by  a  very  wealthy  uncle,  with  whom  he  liveil  for  ^4^me 
time  at  8au  iiermano,  near  Monto  Casaioo,  and  by  whom 
he  was  recognised  as  his  destined  heir.  But  lie  relin- 
qtiishcd  all  these  prospect.^  for  a  life  of  piety  nnddiarity  ( 
and,  after  having  considerably  ativaiiced  in  hia  Studies 
at  iii.t  native  jdace,  lie  (h  cideii  to  set  out  for  Home,  where 
be  hoped  to  have  greater  opportunities  fur  charitable 
labom  He  went  to  the  Italbm  capital  in  IMS,  and 

there  anluoiisly  devoted  himself  to  pbilo)u>phieal  and 
theological  sturlies  in  tlie  Augujiline  school?.-  Hut  he 
by  no  means  confined  him-H  ll  to  his  intellectual  imjirove- 
menU  lie  won  the  esteem  woA  reverence  of  all  by  his 
extraonlinary  derotioa  to  the  Church  and  to  the  poor 
and  nee<ly  and  f-tr-i.-tken.  He  abounded  in  charitable 
laborH,  instructing  cliililren  who  had  no  teachers, caring 
for  the  sick,  reclaiming  vicious  [>crKms,  and  engaging 
in  all  manner  of  enterpriaes  requiring  a  benerolait  dia- 
po«ition  and  a  pious  souL  (The  parttenlafs  of  his  Hfr, 
Mime  of  which  are  very  CUrlous^  tuire  been  fully  narrated 
by  hi-t  biographer-*  Hacci  and  Uallonio.)  hi  the  pursuit 
of  these  objects  he  displaycti  a  sincerity  snd  a  single- 
heartedness  which  iwturaliy  enough  exposed  him  to  tha 
sneem  and  tlie  danders  of  the  woiMIr,  the  prudish,  and 
rho  «tiiklors  fiT  (nitward  deeoniin.  Hut  be  cared  little 
for  I  lie  opiniiiu  ot  such  |>eople,  and  wvui  on  unmindful 
of  all  opiwBttion  or  want  oir  interest.  Neither  money 
nor  labor  did  he  spare  to  accomplish  hia  purposes.  Thus ' 
he  (bunded  an  asylum  for  poor  and  sick  strangers,  and 
other  houseless  nr  hi  liilf  -i*  i»»'r«oii«i,  \n  >vhich  ttu  v  were 
sheltereil  until  they  were  aide  to  return  to  ilieir  hcime. 
Realizing  his  need  of  clo*er  alliance  with  the  Church, 
ha  decided  finally  to  take  holy  orders  and  on  Msy  IS, 
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15ol,  was  ordained  priest  in  tlic  church  of  the  Lateran. 
The  year  pruviuus  to  his  admitsiou  into  l\\e  pricsthtHHl 
bo  had  cxencil  himscir  for  the  cimvontioii  of  sc-vt-rul  as- 
■octatetof  bisi  wid  be  auoceedcU  with  iialvuti,  a  brulh«r 
of  tli«  cardiiwl  of  that  name,  and  TanigMH  who  aftcr- 
wartLn  iH  camc  a  canlinal,  and  Barunius,  so  celebrated  in 
ccck■5ia^tical  hi.>t«>ry  .is  a  w  riter,  and  some  otlicn*.  No 
stxtner  had  their  zeal  bet^ii  enlisted  in  the  intcrcstHufthc 
Cbureh  tbaa  be  baiuled  tbem  togetbor  in  a  coufrater- 
mky  for  the  can  of  poor  fXigduM  vMHnK  Ronc^  and 
othar  housele*i«  pcmiw,  as  well  as  of  th*-  slrk  ircncrally, 
which  tilill  !tuliai»t)s  and  which  has  ntitnlHTiMl  umuiii;  ii» 
xs-SKciatcs  tuaiiy  of  the  moat  dl»tin::tii»heil  n)t'inl>ers  of 
the  Koman  CatboUo  Cbureb.  Tbi«  coufrateruity  ia 
noteworthy,  moreorer,  aa  haTiajf  hem  the  gem  of  tbt 

far  niiirr  rrlrlirati  il  t\)ii;;r(';;ati'in  nftlH'  Orntorv  in.  v.), 
whioh  was  l.iuiniiil  hy  St.  I'luhp  in  coju'ort  with  tlieae 
friends.  Itcsides  the  general  ohjecia  above  indicated, 
and  the  •{writual  duliea  dceigned  tot  the  penonal  aaneii- 
llaition  of  the  meoiheii,  the  mafai  objeet  of  this  aaaoeia> 
lion  \v.i-*  tlie  moral  inHlntctinii  ait<l  ri-lij;iou*  traininjj  of 
t)ie  youn;;  and  uneducated,  who  wutf  ji.wmWed  in  cha|>- 
eb  ur  oratorios,  for  prayer  and  for  reli^ioua  and  moral 
iuatruction.  The  penonal  cbaiactcr  of  Nerit  tbe  unsclf- 
iah  derotediMM  of  hb  life,  hia  imalfeeted  piety,  his  f;en- 

MilM  lovo  of  the  jKHir.        kimlly  and  chfrTfiil 
tion,  and,  perhaits,  a.s  much  as  any  of  the  rctit,  a  certnm 
ipiaint  liumor,  and  a  tinge  of  what  may  almost  be  called 
diuUeiy  which  pervaded  many  of  his  sayings  and  doings, 
eonlribnted  to  popaburixo  his  institute;.   Besides  being 

•  nan  of  i-ducatiun  ami  i,'cnfral  infoririation.  lie  c<n:\  \ 
foadUy  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  rc:i{)ective  pursuits 
of  all  whom  he  <uiLi^ht  out  for  his  sMiatance,  and  thus  ko 
gnatly  endeared  binuelf  to  every  one  who  was  brwight 
in  contact  with  him.  If  any  and  peculiar  were  llie  means 
he  used  to  further  his  purjH»i*e.  Thif*.  c.  g.,  indirectly 
Ncri  became  the  founder  of  the  Onitoiio*  (q,  v.).  As 
a  fhftber  maans  of  withdrawing  youth  from  dangerous 
amusements,  sacred  musical  entertainnenla  (thence 
oalled  by  tlw.name  of  oratorio)  were  held  in  tlie  ora> 

tOfy^at  lirst  consisting  solely  of  hymns,  hut  aftorward-i 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  oacrcd  operoa  or  dramas, 
aome  of  which  were  written  by  distinguished  writcra, 
aneh  as  Zeno  and  Metaatanoi  «xeep(  that  they  did  not 
admit  the  aoenie  or  dramatic  aeooapanimcnts  of  these 
more  secular  compo>iiioiis ;  the  parta  were  sun^,  like 
tbotic  of  an  opera,  with  ttiis  Uiffcreocc,  thai  the  aingera 
were  stationed  in  a  gsllerj'  of  the  chapeL  The  clupcl 
being  called  in  Italian  OcatoriOk"  i.  cu  a  place  of  prayer, 
came  to  lie  ap|died  to  tlie  perfbnnanoe,  and  the  congre- 
gation or  order  constittitod  liy  Neri  hrtu'o  took  ilu- 
name  of  Fnihn  s  of  the  Oratori/.  Iksidca  the  muaicol 
anteruinmeni.s,  religious  and  tttersiy  leetnica  also  formed 
pan  of  bis  plan*  and  it  was  in  the  IcctaiaaaiiginaUy  pre- 
pared for  tite  Oratory  that,  at  the  instanee  oif  Neri,  the 
gigantic  Church  History  of  Ilarniiin-t  had  its  origin.  Itut 
though  Ncri'a  great  cbaraclcristica  were  simply  charity 
and  a  cheerful  piety,  the  peoplei  who  gna^y  larcnd 
him,  believed  him  to  Im  a  mom  than  oomifionly  en- 
dowed saint,  and  he  waa  by  then  said  tohaTe  the  power 
of  working;  miraiJt  s  and  curing  poaacsoion.  He  no  doubt 
wrought  miracles  in  freeing  peopip  from  the  po6a«>8aion 
of  evil  spirits,  for,  as  he  himself  >ai  i,  i  1h  ides  of  being 
peneastd  of  evil  apirita  waa  not  to  be  too  readi^ 
edved,  and  its  t>eat  remedy  Is  cfaefrfnlncM,  aa  it  alfeen 
arises  only  from  melani  linly.  'I'Iic-m'  precepts  heOMIlted 
into  practice  to  such  un  extent  tliat,  having  been  ac- 
cond  of  allowing  and  even  encouraging  worldly  pleas- 
M«%  Buch  aa  dancing,  etc.,aaBaiig  his  disciples,  he  wss 
saspended  from  his  functions  as  eonlbssor  and  preacher ; 

lir  \va->  even  c><ni|ilain<'d  of  to  thi-  jinpo  a.s  tn  in;;  to 
fouixi  a  new  sect.  The  accusation,  however,  did  not 
prevail,  and  he  was  soon  after  restored.  In  l.i7U  the 
iMictiirnai  meetings  of  hi«  sod^y,  haU  aimply  for  davo> 
tiooal  and  charitable  puqMsea  ai  diova  apoken  of,  weia 
mode  the  ground  of  new  accusations,  yet  he  became  but 
tbe  more  Goofirmcd  in  bis  peculiar  vicwsb  boniebaveao- 


cused  him  of  triviality,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  bt 
meant  hU  practices  as  a  check  to  the  sanetimoniooi, 
Pharisaical  gravity  and  decorousneM  which  prevailed  in 
Komc  after  1560.  Though  pressed  on  Bcvcrsl  oocaams 
to  accept  the  efllee  of  eardinal,  Iw  steadily  dtdiasd. 
Theiner  relates  that  when  Henr>'  IV,  of  France.  )i)incd 
the  itomsn  Catholic  Chnrch  in  lo93,  the  i)ope  refuel  to 
revoke  the  exeommunicaiion  pronouncetl  apiin!4  th»- 
prince ;  a  total  se|iaratton  of  the  French  from  tbe  Ho- 
rn an  Chareh  aeenied  auavoiitaU^  hot  BaieiilM  batiag 
occasion  to  confess  tlio  jiopc,  Neri  forbade  his  gratiiiiig 
him  the  abscihilion  inilew  he  promisetl  to  grata  it  in 
turn  to  the  kiiii:.  Ttiis  plan  succeedetl.  and  Henry  IV 
rewanleil  the  order  by  munillcent  donalions.  Ths 
BrotheriMMid  of  the  Oratory  was  itcgaiaily  ofniariaal  ty 

tlie  iwipc  in  l')?.');  at'iMrdin;;  to  its  regulation  itie  mem- 
bers are  all  e<inai,  and  have  to  perform  in  turn  all  ili* 
menial  diiiit  s  ni-<-c-ssapi'  in  the  mnimuniiy.  (  They  >how 
yet  au  iuscriptiuu  said  to  have  been  traced  by  tbe  hasd 
of  the  great  Chureh  bietorian:  **Cae8.  Baradn^esmi 
perpetuus."  I  All  the  affairs  of  the  commnnities  wtre  to 
Ik'  deridi'il  by  the  majority  of  votes.  Neri,  more  pru- 
dent than  other  founders  of  ascetic  orgsnlzation^  ih<i 
not  suffer  the  members  of  tbe  Oratory  to  Inod  tlwoH 
selves  by  perpetual  vows  as  do  the  mooka,  ftfaiii 
that  the  spirit  of  charilv  and  -i-ncrifice  shotdd  alr«ne  tmitf 
them,  and  for  this  end  each  member  had  to  pay  i 
monthly  fee  for  the  expense  of  the  botue,  as  the  kxig- 
ings  alone  wera  free.  The  institatioaVraa  appvsred 
by  Gregory  XTIt  in  187B,  and  it  aoon  aptaad  om  Itahr. 
France,  and  <)thi  r  ci  iuitric  s.  The  congregati  •ti  "!'• 
r(>ratoire"  ha:«  pr(><lui.'t'il  many  distinguished  meu,Uar<- 
nius  and  Massillon  antotig  others.  Study,  preacbii^ 
and  the  education  of  youth  ara  the  chief  ooenpalioai 
ofitamcmben.  Being  bound  by  no  vows,  any  mnsliv 
of  the  Oratory  can  at  any  time  withdraw  wit'i  all  liu 
properly.  The  present  (>rat(»ry,  Sto.  Maria  at  Villi- 
cella  (Rome),  was  the  rcadence  of  Neri  after  1981  It 
haa  a  good  library,and  the eratorioa  continue  to  be  per- 
farmed,  especially  from  AD-aalntar  Day  (Nor.  U)  to 
I'alm  Sundjiy.  Neri  resigneil  the  ofl5ct>  of  sufx  riof  <if 
the  community  in  favor  of  Itaronius,  and  die<I  a  i'-* 
years  afterwsnU,  May  159.5.  He  was  canom,' 
1 1662  by  Gf^iy  XV.  Some  of  hia  letters,  and  hi* 
I  RieoriH,  or  advice  to  youth,  have  been  pub]isb«d,  tt 
well  as  two  sonnets  nut  of  many  whidi  he  ci>iii;«.»»ed 
I  The  regulations  be  left  for  the  guidance  of  bis  vnkr 
s  were  published  in  1612.  Neri  was  an  amiable^  vhftaoH^ 
I  and  leUgiooa  mao,  and  hia  auHaple  had  a  gtaat  i» 
rtuenee  oo  the  clergy  of  Itome.  See  GdlMrio,  lite  l«M 

I  I'ftil.  Xerii  tlUmi.  ,"  IC'iOi  ;  IVz-i  Pkil.  .Wni  ,'Mimifh. 
IGIU);  Vide  y  Utchos  lU  S.  J-Utjte  AVn  (ltii:)i ;  ISacd. 
Vita  dii  8.  FUippo  Aeri  (1622) ;  Vasquez,  S.  t'ilipt  Sen 
EpUtm  sua  VUa  (1651);  Ifami,  Jioggiaumali 
tuUa  vita  di  F.  Neri  (1786) ;  (lis  ».  Pmpft  it  IM 
(l»»7V.  Fal)er,  Spirit  iiiui  Gmiut  of  St.  PkU.  Sm 
(18^; :  Kanke,  //u/.  <>/  the  /'apaty,  i,  32a-^7  a|.: 
Haaa,  d.  Hin.  p.  U\2.   See  aha  OMiwr,  Otmowf 

OATIOX  OF  TIIK.     (.J.  H.W.  ) 

Neri'ah  (Ileb.  \rnyih',  nj'ij,  Jekorak  a  my  lamp, 
or  lamp  of  JtMovah,  sbo  [Jer.  xxxri,  14,82;  sliii,€1  i« 
the  prolonged  form  Amyd'Aw,  ^nj"0;  Sept.  NijtHflf 
[v.  r.  a^pi  in  Jer.  xliii,  3j ;  Tulg.  S'trias,  hat  Aim'  ia 
Jer.  xxU,  12),  the  son  of  Maasciah,and  father  aTSenish 
(Jer.  11,  69)  and  Uaruch  (  Jer.  xxxii,  12, 16;  xxxvi.  4. 
8,  14, 82i  xliii,  8,  C;  xlv,  1>  He  appMR  to  be  tte 
same  iHth  Nani  (q.  v.)  in  ear  LnA  i 
(Luke  iii,  27,  2«;  »e«  Strong's  //or 
th>'  aofi>flj>,  p.  17).    B.C.  cir.  620. 

Neri'as  (Sripiac),  the  Gradxed  funn  (liar,  i,  l}af 
the  name  of  Nkuiaii  (q.  v.),  tha  ftllwr  ef  Smiah «i 
Baruch  (Jer.  xlv,  1 ;  li,  59> 

Another  Nerias  or  Neriah  is  mentioned  by  Josi!pb« 

(.Irt/.  x,9,C),and  al«o  by  the  .lewish  nvord  SnifrOliim, 
as  a  high-priest,  son  of  Uriah  and  lather  of  Odeas  «( 
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HoMiah;  but  the  reference  is  probably  tu  Azaiuaii.  15 
(S  ChroB.  xzxi,        Sec  Hioh-pbiimt. 

Nero,  ■  Roman  emperor,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  world  as  a  tjTant  and  a  det»auchcc,  fifjurca  in  ec- 
cIeoia<^tical  aiinaU  chif  tly  Ijccaiisio  «if  the  iiitoU-rant  ami 
peneculiog  spirit  which  be  roanifottcd  towards  the  ful- 
wwen  «f  JcMM  in  the  Eternal  City.  His  full  name  was 
AVro  ClatuHtu  Cte$ar  Dnuus  Gtrmanicus  (originally 
lMciu»  DomUiuM  Ahmiiburhus).    lie  was  the  son  of 
Domilius  AlM-iniharliu^*  ami  uf  Ai;ri|i|iiiia.  daughter  of 
iiermantcua,  and  was  bom  in  37  at  Antium.   After  the 
ntni^te  «f  \Sm  mother,  in  third  nuptiala,  with  her 
uncle,  the  emperor  Claudius,  Nero  was  adopted  by  that 
prince,  and  Nero's  name  changed  as  above  given.  His 
eduratioa  was  can-fully  l*Mikcd  after.    He  was  plac<-'<l 
under  the  tuition  of  the  philosopher  Seneca  (.q.  v.),  and 
appear*  to  bave  Improred  his  opportunities.  He  is  said 
to  have  persevered  in  hu  studies,  and  to  have  made 
great  pmgreos  e«pecially  in  the  (Jreek  language,  of 
which  ho  (  xhiliited  a  !i|>ociinrti  in  lii-*  .sixteenth  year 
by  pleading  in  that  tongue  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
the  lUiodtana  and  of  the  inhabitanu  of  Ilium ;  but  he 
pos-^e^ted  little  oratorical  skill  (Suetonius,  AVro,  e.  7; 
'laritus  Aitnalrt,  xii,  58).    Nero  was  so  much  trusted 
liy  (  l.ntdiuH  that  he  finally  married  him  to  his  daughter 
Uctavia.   When  be  was  about  wventcen  yean  of  age 
Nero's  abandoned  mother  poiaoncd  her  husband,  Clau- 
dill-',  and  by  means  of  her  criminal  favors  succeeded  in 
raiMim  her  S4jn  to  the  throne  (A.I).  54),  over  whom  she 
expecteil  to  «-x<  r(  i.*p  the  most  absolute  coiitml.  Nero 
himaclf  shortly  after  disposed  of  the  rightful  heir, 
nritannicu*.  bjr  poiann,  and  that  beeame  aole  and  un- 
ili-iii!ti  d  nilor.    Fur  the  first  few  years  his  public  con- 
«lu<  I,  uiitltT  ilic  control  of  Hurrhu*  and  Seneca,  was  un- 
exceptioiiatilr ;  in  private,  however,  he  disigraccd  him- 
self  liy  the  most  odious  vices,  and  his  naottitf  endeavor^ 
ed  to  retain  her  infloenoe  by  thamefidly  eonplyinf  with 
his  inrlination.<i.    Ihit  afd  r  a  time,  even  with  all  her 
cfforlJS  »hc  |>cicciveil  lur  Imld  to  hlackcn,  and  noticed 
how  he  disregarded  l»er  advice  and  refii.«e<l  her  requests. 
GiaduaUy  the  two  became  estranged  from  each  other. 
Nero  waa  aeeoMd  oTciimmal  lore  Ibr  iBti«,a  weoMUi  ef 
low  Ijirlh,  and  of  imf>n)per  relations  with  Poppa'n,  the 
wil\-  of  ( )iho,  who  succeciieil  Nero  on  the  throne.  This 
niaiUkued  his  mother,  and  she  frequently  abused  him 
with  the  moat  contemptuous  language;  reminded  him 
that  be  owed  Ms  cleratinn  to  her,  and  tbmttned  that 
ahe  would  inform  the  wMiers  of  the  manner  in  which 
Claudius  had  met  his  death.    Nero  was  thus  kept  in 
constant  dread  of  rev<dl  and  assassination,  and  linally. 
in  A.D.  69,  he  caused  this  detestable  woman  to  be  mur- 
dcrad.   Now,  fearing  no  rival  in  power,  he  gave  full 
■cope  to  the  darkest  traits  of  his  charactrr.    'I'lie  hiw 
•ervilily  int<»  whidi  the  IJumau  senate  liaM  Mink  at  thi^ 
time  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  actually 
iasued  an  address  congratulating  the  hateful  matricide 
on  the  death  of  Agrippina.   Nero  himaelf,  on  the  other 
hanii.  confcvicl  that  Ik'  wn.'*  rvi  r  haunted  hy  the  j;hfi«t 
of  his  murdered  mutlar.  '1  he  alTairs  uf  the  empire  were 
at  this  time  far  from  tranquiL    In  A.D.  CI  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  Britain  luider  queen  Boadioea,  which 
wa%  however,  soppreaaed  by  Saetonfaai  PanllmuL  The 

following  year  saw  an  utiAuecessful  war  apaiiift  the 
I'arthians  in  Armenia.  At  home  matters  were  not 
miuli  better.  The  emperor  was  lampooned  in  verse; 
the  senate  and  priesthood,  alilie  venai^  wen  ako  aalir* 
bad  by  andaeloaa  maleontantat  hia  moet  vahied  Mend 

Burrhus  died;  and  Scnn-n. (U-itrnsted  with  tho  liceniiou"^- 
ness  of  the  court,  had  qoitied  the  capital.  And  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come.  In  .June,  A.D.  64,  a  terrible 
oonilagration  brolte  oat  in  Kome,  and  fur  ux  daja  and 
levennlgbta  the  Are        with  Idle  greateitfiiry;  even 

after  it  was  •■u|i[K)sed  extinguished  it  broke  forth  nc'ini 
autl  oaitinued  l<>r  two  days  longer.  A  vast  terrHur>- 
experienced  the  results  of  this  conflagration.  Out  of 
the  fourteen  districta  into  whicb  the  city  waa  divided, 
three  were  totally  destroyed  and  in  aavcD  of  the  oihen 


it  left  only  a  few  half-ruined  houses.  Not  only  the 
temples  attl  poUic  buildings,  as  well  as  pri\*ate  houses, 
iMt  alao  nmranenta  of  all  kinds,  masterfHCces  of  art, 
and  Itbrariet  were  destroyed,  and  a  great  number  of 

lives  lost.    Although  the  emperor  rcmaiiml  at  Antium 
lUiring  the  early  part  of  the  rontlagratii>n,  and  only  n- 
tnnie<l  to  liome  when  the  fire  approached  Ma  palaea, 
the  people  generally  accused  him  of  having  purposely 
•eC  flre  to  the  city,  and  preventing  its  being  put  out,  to 
order  to  build  up  a  tuur  one  un  iti  miti-.     In  cuntpli- 
aiicc  with  his  orders  the  fulTcrirs  were  relieved,  and 
such  as  built  again  were  aideil  by  the  state;  but  this 
did  not  allay  the  general  suspicion,  as  he  was  said  to 
hare  ascended  the  tower  of  Mrcenas  during  the  lire, 
and  there  reeiitd  \(Tmh«iii  tin    I  iMiifjiil  (ifTruy.  All 
the  pruces^iuiiH  and  sacriticis  which  he  eoniniani!cd  for 
the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  gods,  as  well  as  t  he  vast 
sums  ho  squandered  among  the  people,  did  not  allay 
the  suspicion.    Indeed  Dion  and  Suetonius  expressly 
accuse  liim.  hni  these  writers,  it  is  well  known,  were 
always  inclined  to  favorably  receive  any  scandal.  Taci- 
tus {Am.  XV, 3^)  thinks  the  matter  doubtful,  or  at  least 
all  his  efforts  to  determine  Nero's  part  in  the  case  failed 
to  convinoe  of  guilt.   .So  douliiful  was  Nero's  character 
that  the  liclicf  of  his  gnilt        i;i  iif  rnl  at  the  time,  and 
ever  siiKe  the  world  has  been  inclined  to  judge  him  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime.    Church  historians  thus  treat 
him.    Even  the  liberal-minded  Renan,  who  in  hu 
L'Antit^ritt  (Paris,  1873)  has  furnished  the  latest,  full- 
est, most  spirited,  and  probably  most  accurate  ili  linea- 
tion  of  Ncru  and  his  time,  lielieves  this  emperor  to  have 
caused  the  conflagration,  in  order  to  reboild  the  city  in 
greater  splendor  and  more  artistic  form,  and  thus  give 
renown  to  his  reign.    Says  Kenan:  "Kome,  ahove  all 
thintrs,  pri  iM-cupieil  liin  [i.e.  Nero's]  thoiightc.  His 
project  was  tu  rebuild  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  to 
nana  it  alVesb— NeropoUa.  For  a  century  past  it  bad 
been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.    In  sire  it  rival- 
led the  ancient  capitals  uf  Asia,  and  its  tdifiecs  were 
fine,  strong,  and  solid.    But  its  stn  i  Is  npp<  nrcd  mean 
to  the  taste  of  the  day :  for  that  taste  tended  more  and 
moitt  to  vulgar  and  deeorative  constrnction,  it  aspired 
to  broad  elTects  such  as  rejoice  the  heart  of  gaping  sight- 
heers.  and  it  condescended  to  a  thousand  tricks  unknown 
lo  the  ancient  (Jreeks.  At  the  head  of  the  whide  move- 
ment was  Nent.   The  new  Kome  whicb  he  imagined 
waa  aoncthlv  Hka  the  Paiia  of  our  own  day— one  of 
tliose  artifteial  cities,  built  fo  order,  in  planning  which 
the  great  point  aimed  at  i.s  to  catch  the  admiration  of 
vi>itiirs  from  the  country  and  of  foreigners"  (p.  lIhV-148). 
I  To  remove  all  suspicion  from  himself,  Nero  spread  the 
report  that  the  Romana  abonid  ngard  the  Christians  aa 
the  authors  of  the  fire    that  mysterious  sect  who,  like 
the  .lews  in  the  Jliddle  Ages,  were  generally  hit  upon  as 
the  cause  (il  all  iiiherwi.«e  inexplicable  cnlauiitits;  nr.d, 
I  as  if  Nero  himself  believed  them  guilty  of  this  crime,  be 
now  tnangmated  m  aerlea  of  pencentiona  whicb  bava 
I  made  his  name  a  byword  for  cnielty  and  inhumanity. 
See  Nkhom.vn  PEUsiccfTioxs.    Ihit  while  bu.«y  perse- 
cuting the  Christians,  Nero  fuund  time  to  carry  forward 
I  his  scheme  for  the  emtwllisbment  of  Kome.  tie  rebuilt 
I  in  great  magnHleenea  the  bomed  diatriets,  and  reared 
'  for  himselfon  the  Palatine  Hill  a  splendid  palace,  called, 
from  the  immense  pnjfusion  of  its golden  ornaments,  the 
.-turea  Domtu,  or  (iolden  House;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  this  expenditure,  and  for  the  gratification  of 
the  Roman  populace  by  spectadea  and  distrtbotiona  of 
com.  Italy  aiul  the  provinces  were  unsparingly  phindcr- 
ecl.    Id  A.D.  tJ-i  a  powerful  conspriracy  was  lortnr d  for 
the  p«irpo«e  of  placing  l*iso  upon  the  throne,  but  it  was 
diaooveied  by  Nero,  and  the  principal  conspirators  were 
pot  to  death.  Among  others  who  snUered  on  this  oe- 

cnsion  were  Lucan  and  S«'nrca;  hut  the  guilt  of  the  lat- 
ter is  doubtful.  In  the  same  year  Poppa-a  died,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  kick  which  she  received  from  her  husband 
while  she  was  in  an  advanced  slate  of  pregnanqr.  On 
tbt  death  of  PbppM  Nam  wiabed  to  many  Antoni^ 
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dau|{htcr  of  the  emperor  Claudiu-s  and  lii^  .oKtor  by 
adoption,  but  she  feAued,  ami  was  in  cnnM  ijueiRi*  put 
to  death.  He  bowerer  aB«ined  Sutilia  Meaaaliua,  bar- 
inR  first  caoaed  her  tnubwid  Ycariniia  to  be  killed.  Nero 

also  cxoniteil  or  banished  many  porsnns  hi^^bly  (lii*- 
tinguiahed  for  integrity  and  virtue.  IIIm  vanity  led 
faim  to  seek  dieUnction  as  a  poet,  •  phi! 


of  Jcrugalera  by  Titus,  and  the  overthmtr  of  the  JcnUh 
polity.  Acoordinp  to  ihp  personntl  l'iviii  by  l!  naii 
(/JAntickiisIf  p.  173;,  ''Ncru  luid  a  bad  face,  loweiiag 
kwks,  bkie  eyes,  chestnut  hair  dressed  in  nma  «f  emik, 
a  terrible  lip,  and  tlic  air  (wicked  and  stupid  at  the  t*mt 
time)  as  of  a  great  silly  doll,  Buprenuly  »elf-«iii'li«l, 
^  £1'  1  P"ff'-"'^  "P  vanity."  Altlii»iij,'li  rcp^-atetUy  alluded 
J  1  I  tu,  he  ia  not  expressly  tumed  iu  the  text  of  tbe  New 
*  '  ]  I  Tertament  (tee  Acta  xxv,  11,  etc;  FML  I,  It;  It;  h, 
'_*•.') ;  but  in  the  subscription  (probably  spurious)  to  the 
Sitond  KpistJe  to  Timothy  ho  i*  ralUd  Ctrmr  S'tro 
(Kmaap  N*pu;r).  Many  authorii  rifer  to  "Set'-  ilii- 
prophecy  by  John  (Uev.  xtii,  11-ltij  of  tbe  htaA  with 
two  hanM^  and  Interpret  tbe  18th  verae  m  lefmin;  la 
the  Hebrew  name  of  Ncm,  "iSJ?  which  amouati 
oumerically  to  C6C,  the  number  there  given ;  aiiMC,  writ- 
ten more  nearly  in  Rotnan  style,  nop  '".-is,  it  amoiutt 
to  CIC,  which  Irenxus  testitiea  was  the  nunil>cr  found 
in  many  maiiuacripta  in  hia  rbiy  (aee  ijtuart,  iljMc; 
ii,  457  iq.;  Benaiy,  JSeilmArifi  /ir  Spieiitatm  TV 
oliKjify  1834i.  vol.  i,  pt.  ii ;  HiUiothrra  Sacra,  im.%  jv. 

»q.;  1H14,  p.  Kl  mj.).  Sec  Klvelatkis,  1Ux>k  or. 
Nero  was  the  emperor  before  wliom  Paul  was  bnmgli; 
on  hi*  firat  impriaonmcnt  at  Borne,  A.I>.  56-58;  and  ia 
the  peneeation  of  the  Cbriitiano  by  Nero  in  the  year 
A.D.  (51  i!ir  ni"'>tle>t  Pttcr  and  Paul  an-  Mi[i|N>^fii  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom.  .\11  the  authuritiea  funii>h- 
in<;  facts  in  Nero's  life  are  collecte<l  by  Tillcmoiu  \,Hut. 


to  seek  diaUnction  as  a  poet,  a  phih^topher,  an 
actor,  a  muMcian,  and  a  cbariotcer,  and  be  received  I  des  JiK^emm,  yoL  i).   See  tlie  roono^^raphs  ciicd  bj 
sycophantic  applausee,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Greece,  |  Volbedmir,  fndex  Pnnnmmahm,  p.  9.1,  97;  and  — 

to  whii'h,  upon  in vitaliiiii  of  the  (Jrcf'k  (•iti<-<.  ho  made 
a  riitil  in  G7.  But  in  G8  the  tiallie  and  .S|>aniHli  legions, 
and  after  them  the  PlMorian  (iuards,  rose  against  him 
to  malte  Galba  emperor,  and  Nero  was  oUi^ped  to  flee 
fttm  the  city  and  conceal  himself  In  the  houae  of  a 
frcedmnii.  rh.ioM,  al). mt  four  miles  di-tani.  Tlie  .«<'nate, 
which  had  hitherto  been  most  subservient, declaretl  him 
an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  the  tyrant  ended  hta  life 
by  auicide,  June  1 1,  CM.  just  as  the  Koman  aoldim  were 
approaching  his  liidins-plare  (Dion. Cas-lxi-lxili;  Tacit. 
Ann.  xiii  XV;  Siictnn.  A'-r.  N'tro  wan  a  Ui\er  of 
aita  and  letters.  Tlie  .XimiIIu  l)elve<lere  is  s>ii|ipo3cd  by 
TbierKh  (A/wrArn  der  biUenden  Kuttst  untrr  Hen  Grie- 
ekm,'p.Sli)  and  aome  other  writers  to  have  been  made 
for  this  emperor.  He  also  possesse<l  much  taste  as  a 
[met  and  lii^triniii'.'  [I  rf'irinir.  lint  he  was,  notwith- 
standing the^c  accumplisbmentisa  licentioua  voluptuary, 
and  senipleti  not  to  commit  any  crime  that  would  tend 
to  gratify  hia  lost  or  Strengthen  bis  power.  Yet,  as 
Kenan  has  well  obser%-ei),  *'one  cannot  absolutely  say 
that  tlie  wretch  was  wilhont  a  heart,  u  t  d(  tii-ient  in  a 
rcruia  sentiment  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  So 
far  from  being  incapable  of  friendship,  he  often  ■bowed 
himself  a  good  comrade;  and  it  was  precisely  this  that 
rendered  him  cruel.  lie  was  detertnined  to  be  loved 
and  admired  for  his  own  sake;  and  wan  irrit-nted  ogainsl 
those  who  did  not  nuwifest  towarda  him  these  fedinga" 
(p.  lM-182).  The  WMds  of  Snetooius,  *•  Etatoa  infla- 
tusque  tantis  velut  snecessihus,  negarit  quenquam  Prin- 
cipum  scisse  quid  aibi  liccrct"  (AVro,  §  37),  we  think, 
sum  u|i  in  most  adinirnbh-  conciseness  fjie  character  and 
worit  of  thta  strange  ruler.  It  was  during  Nero's  reign 
that  the  war  eommenced  between  the  Jews  and 
t  which  terminated  snbsoqaaitty  in  the  destmelioa 


pare  also  Kenan's  LWritirhriit,  and  the  originsl  »u- 
thoriiie*  (|iioted  there;  Meriv.alo.  H  Ut.  of' Ike  Romans  m- 
<Ur  ihi-  l.inj'irr ;  iYnXcKi,  Kuni  $ttr  la  Rkgiie$  ie  dniA 
et  dt  KervHi  and  tbe  Church  bistoriaDS  quoted  ia  Ua 
article  on  NmNHf lAic  PBitsaRmoxa.  (J.  H .  W.) 

ITerol,  ToiiLiJA,  ha-K»hm,  was  l>om  at  Mctz  is 
1652.  After  tbe  death  of  bis  father,  who  had  hdd  the 
offlee  of  rabbi,  in  1699,  Nenil  went  to  Worms,  tbcaecia 
Padua,  where  he  studied  mediciae.  He  then  moved  to 
( 'onstantinople.  where  he  wan  introduced  as  phyMi-uui 
to  the  sultan  Aehmcl  HI.  At  the  beginnin;;  •  1  tlx 
18tb  century  Nerol  went  to  Venice,  thciMe  to  Pakaiac, 
anddiedat  JcmsaleninlTn.  He  is  the  anthv  of « 
cncydopndical  work  entitled  rra'^a  l^^diriW 

into  fbrt^c  parts:  the  first  part,  which  is  called  ^V''"' 
treats  of  metaphysics,  physical  acienccs,  astruuuioy,  lod 
natural  phikaophy;  the  asoood  part,  which  is  odM 
C^"?,  treats  of  geography,  physiolojry,  patholoi:>". 
therapeutics,  anatomy,  and  surger}*;  tbe  tbini  psit, 
which  is  called  ii^rrn  c^ir,  treats  of  the  diftnat 
ili>ea.-i<-.-<.  Thi'i  valualile  work  was  first  pid)li^hcil  at 
\'eiiioe  in  1707,  and  often  aiuoe.  See  Filrst,  BibL  JvL 
iii,  S8S9;  Garmoly,  iVMrfrv  ie$  MMeeimt  Juiff,  \  M7- 
•-'.M:  /,.  n.  (I  OrienU  (IRV)),  c.  57;t:  J.ripzt'frr  Ada 
Eruditorum  (1721),  p.  5S3;  L'tuchuldige  AackridUtt 

Neronl,  BAitToi  oMKo.  railed  }fiif/tfr'i  f!irn>\ti\tr 
ttnguished  Italian  painter,  w  ho  ilevotetl  himself  e*[*- 
cially  to  sacre<l  art,  flourishcil  oUmt  1573.    He  studie<I 
under  (iiovanni  Antonio  Rasai,  whom  be  assiated  in  his 
works,  and  whoa*  dat^ter  he  married.  Laasi  mft 
that  Neroni,  ofler  the  death  of  the  four  great  pillars  of 
the  Sienesc  school,  sustaine<l  its  reputation  and  pinb- 
ably  educated  one  of  its  restorers.    His  pictures  nmvt 
the  style  of  Ram  with  a  certaia  icsfsnblance  lo  the 
manner  of  Vamfl  fat  the  distrihatioa  of  his  tints.  Re 

had  excellent  abilities  in  p«'r?sf>ective,  especially  in 
representing  soenerA*;  Andreani  has  engrave*!  a  spec- 
imen. He  was  also  greatly  akiUrd  in  arrhtteiture, 
and  had  a  {)cnsion  from  the  magistrates  of  Luoca  fia 
his  assistance  in  the  ptiblic  works.  In  Siena,  at  ths 
( )ssiTvanti.  is  a  ('rucijLrion  Ity  him.  «  itli  a  great  nuin- 

Colaof  Naroiwitbfi«adeorthcMace»na  Ai«Mli.  (From  ^  «f  ■"i     the  church  of  the  I>wliues 

theBrltUhllnaeam.)  AsMtf/fimrAs  OnewcatiRly  In  dMa^oTBail 
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8m  Spoooer,  IHograpkical  liitton/  of  ike  Fine  Aria, 

Nerouian  Persecutions  vrm  really  thr  tirst 
severe  trial;*  wliicli  tlx*  ('liri!<tian!t  of  Kimie  had  lu  en- 
dure.   Thoy  occurrctl  in  A. I).  04,  nnd  were  instigated 
hy  Nero  (q.  v.)  hinuclf.   Although  we  poMeas  no  pmi- 
tive  iofoniMtifKi  a*  to  the  manner  in  which  tlie  Rtm 
Christian  eofnmunlty  \vn»  e.•'^a^Ii^lled  at  Komp.  it  ap- 
IcertlUn  that  it  «om  not  originally  instituted  l>y  tho 
It  is  more  pntbablc  that  llio  ""n     m  inier- 
I  of  the  lioman  Jews  with  I^dcsune  and  Jeniaalem 
led  at  an  earir  tinie  to  the  intndactlon  of  the  new  doo- 
trinrc.  the  iKlievor*  «til!  remniiiinjf  ruiniected  with  the 
synagoguf  A.    'i  liiy  bt'caino  gTadualiy  more  ntimemus; 
and  the  frvqucnt  controverries  whicli  berr,  as  in  other 
citiffi.  aroae  among  the  Jewt,  partly  on  tbrir  own  tenets, 
partly  conceminf;  the  person  and  the  coniinf;  of  (Tirisf, 
led  at  last  to o|M-n  listurlinniTs.  nml  ^ave  <H'easion  to  (lie 
emperor  t'laiidiu!*  to  publish  in  il  a  t<trict  edict  bani»li- 
\nj(  all  the  Je\v!<,  incbidiitg  those  who  acknowledged 
Chriat.   The  edict,  however,  did  not  icceivo  a  very  sc- 
vet*execntion,only  the  leader*.  Mch  as  Aquila,  w  horn  we, 
find  tnt'iitioned  in  the  N. T.,  beiisj,'  bnni^bnl.    A-"  to  the 
others,  tlii  re  was  probably  some  alleviation  made  in  the 
decne;  but  while  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome,  they  were 
noi  permitted  to  aaaemUe  in  the  aynagngucs  until  a 
new  cdkl,  promulgated  alMmt  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
again  rotorcd  tbein  tbi'«  privilege  nI»o,  an<l  guaranleeti 
the  Jews  religious  liberty  tbron^^lumt  the  empire.  This 
temporaiy  cloeing  of  the  synagogue?,  however,  lc«l  the 
Chrtttiaaa  to  oifaniie  pUcca  of  worahip  for  themselves, 
and  to  form  an  Independent  community.  Their  number 
now  iiK-rta!ird  so  rapidly  that  St.  ran),  w  ho  had  been 
iiifornirtl  of  their  |K>»>ition  by  Aquiln  at  Corinth,  ex- 
pn  wil  in  his  Kpistle  to  the  Romans  the  desire  to  visit 
them,  which  he  fulfilled  three  ycara  later,  when  be  waa 
led  as  a  prtaoner  IVom  Ciesarea  to  Kome,  remaining  there 
•  while,  anil  lalH>ri!i_'  for  the  now  relif;ion  with  such 
auet^jvs  that  Tacitui*  s|K-aks  of  the  Christians  ofKonie  as 
"an  immente  multitude."   The  rapid  Inrreasc  of  the 
Chriatians  made  them  of  conrK  unpopular  at  Kome. 
SnetoniiL*.  in  his  AVro  (chap.  xvi>,  spealia  of  them  as  a 
"  ilttiiiit  i  ou.*     ri."    Tbt  y  \MTi'  nii-^tnated  be<'Hiisc  tlwy 
abstained  from  participation  in  the  aactiftces  and  other 
heathen  ceremonies,  and  were  hated  beeauae  they  wer« 
believed  secretly  at  work  again^it  the  p<»nre  of  Komnn 
citizens.    They  were  accuse*!  of  misanthrojiy,  and  wvtv 
f.n>[iei  t(  ii  of  all  iiiai  in  r  of  i^ritnt  s.    But  no  open  intent 
to  persecute  them  manifrated  itself  until  Nero  ordered 
cercnHwiea  after  the  great  flre,  and  the  Chrlitlana  Ailed 
to  paittcipita,    Th^  were  now  arrused  as  the  authors 
of  the  conflagration;  fipn,  pmltably,  by  friends  of  the 
court,  in  order  to  turn  public  animosity  from  Xero.  who 
waa  by  many  believed  to  have  lavored  the  bumiitg  of 
Borne.  See  Nsna  The  emperor  bimaelf  toeli  np  the 
pubKc  mmor,  and  acte^l  upon  it  as  a  verity.    "He  in- 
flicted." says  Tacitus,  ••  the  most  exqui.Mte  tortures  on 
tlio-i-  111(11.  who,  nmler  the  vidgar  ap|>ellation  of  Chris- 
tians, were  already  branded  with  darrvtd  inCuny,**  and 
a  vaat  midtitnde,  or  aa  Tacitna  haa  it,  "ingens'midti- 
ttt^''were  put  to  death  in  the  nii»t  sb<H  kiitg  ninnncr. 
fndewl,  it  ap|>ears  from  the  (b  taib  d  nccnimts  of  Tneiius 
that  N(  ro'i*  pn>cee<linps  were  r|iiite  diflTerent  from  mere 
ca[)ital  executiona  according  to  the  Roman  law;  for 
the  Chriatian  martyra  were  not  aimply  put  to  death, 
hut  their  execution  was  made  to  Lrratify  the  bloodthin'- 
tinem  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  serve  as  an  amusement  to 
tht  |  .  ..;,le.    Says  Kenan: 

"Thuu*;h  pcr^nndcd  that  theconflncn'Stlon  was  the  crime 
of  Nero,  many  ^erioii*  Ttomsnx  ^nw  in  this  mtip  n  means 
ofdelivcrhi);  the  city  from  nn  inUderable  pejT.  Tacltuf, 
notwithstanding  xomequnlms  of  pitv.wos  of  ihU  opinion  : 
aud  as  tn  Snetonini',  be  rerknut*  nninii;.'  ihi-  inetiioriinii« 
acts  of  Nero  the  pnni.>hnieiit  \\  <  n  h:id  intli'  ted  on 
iJje  partisans  fif  a  new  and  niiirii  icvonv  .•.:i|«T>titiiiti.  \\  i 
these  pllMi^hment8  were  ^cinifiliiii^'  uh^olllIl■ly  fi-i;:litf:il. 
Never  before  had  such  rellnenieiits  ofcnu-liv  btien  wii- 
ncavod.  Alnoat  all  the  Chrtatlaua  who  we're  arreeted 
arero  oflha  hvaiMa  elaai:  and  tha  nsnal  panialuncnt  of 


anch  imfortunntes,  when  treni>on  or  ^acrlleire  was  laid  to 
tbeir  charge,  waa  to  be  tbroun  to  wild  Iji-nRtf,  or  to  be 
bnrned  alive  in  the  amphitheHtre,  with  au  addition  of 
cniel  ecnurginjC*-  On*  ofiho  most  hideona  cbaracterisiica 
of  Roman  manuen  was  that  they  converted  paoiebmenta 

.  into  a  fete,  and  piililic  execntlons  Into  a  pabnc  eutertain- 
nient.   lVi>iji,  in  nioinents  of  fannilclsm  and  terror,  bad 

I  Mf-erl  frlijhtfid  foim»!  of  tortnre  ;  and  on  more  tlian  one  oc- 
C)i!'iiin  hjid  iii.-ted  a  f'onibr)?  kind  of  i)le:iM)!e  m  inflictinif 
them.  Itiit  never  befoic  the  estiihlinhiiUMit  of  Itonuiti  di>- 
niinion  hud  tlle^c  horror*  been  ni:ide  ii  public  divcr.»iop,  a 
^(^•jert  for  jH  :il'.  of  laiijiliter  and  a|)pl;iii«e.  Tlie  aniphi- 
tliiMtics  h.Td  bei  oine  liie  rpi'tilar  pliu  en  of  execution,  and 

I  the  tribuuiils  ufjuftlce  furuifhcd  nniieri.di^  for  ilie  ^port. 

jTho  roads  that  conversed  to  Rome  weir-  mnvded  with 
the  criminals  of  the  whole  world,  to  pid\ide  vli  ilnis  for 
the  circns  nnd  amnsenient  ftw  the  populace. . .  .  But,  this 
time,  to  the  barbarity  of  the  executioner  was  added  a 
touch  of  derision.  The  victims  were  reeervod  fiir  a  fM«. 
to  whirh  (no  donbi)  an  expiatory  rhnmctet  waaattaoML 
Roman  ntinnl*  had  known  few  days  so  extraordhinnr. 
The  tuiliiH  iitaltttiiitiH,  ni>ual1y  devoted  to  combats  nf  ani- 
mnli",  caw  to-d.iy  an  iiuheiird-of  prDre-^iion.  The  con- 
dfinntd  per^olI^.  n  un  up  in  ^kilJ^  <  f  I.im-Ik,  were 
llirnst  out  into  the  atena  to  lie  li  rn  liy  doi;. ;  otl  «Ti««  ere 
en;. 'tied  ;  others  a;:iiin  were  clotlieil  In  tuuicM  dipi  i  il  in 
oil,  pitch,  or  rnsin,  and  then  foiin<l  themfelve*  aii.K  l  ed  to 
stakes, aud  reserved  to  idundnaic  tlie  noctiirnnl  fi  ^^ivllieB. 
When  dns k  came  on,  these  llvlnj;  torches  weie  k  i  on  fire. 
Nero  offered  for  the  spectacle  hbi  magniflcent  gardetis  be- 
yond the  Tiber,  on  the  site  nt  the  tnodern  Bortr"  nnd  In 
the  precincts  of  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Peter"  (p. 

But  physical  suffering  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
infernal  mattoe  of  the  heathen  worid  against  these' pure 
and  patient  servants  of  the  Crucitied  One.  Moral  tor- 
tures, mental  anguish,  brutal  and  Satanic  invasions  of 

all  that  a  Christinn  holds  mo^^t  Kacred  and  tno^-t  in\'io- 
lable,  must  be  undergone  by  them  ere  the  baptism  of 
blood  was  complete,  ere  the  infant  Church  could  be  (Ilka 
her  Master)  "made  perfect  through  snfiVrinpi."  The 
pen  almost  refuses  to  write,  the  brain  alm<>.st  refuses  to 
conceive,  the  niroeiiii  -  w  iii,  h  followed.  The  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  reatler  cjiii  do  no  more,  even  now  at 
the  distance  of  1800  yeans  than  cry  to  heareD,w{th  the 
souls  of  the  sbin  under  the  Apocalyptic  nltnr,  "How 
long,  O  I.iord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  this  bhiod  on  tlwM  tbtt  dwell  on  tho  earth?" 
(Kev.  vi,  10). 


"Women,  and  even  rtrgins,  were  mixed  np  with  

horrible  vports;  and  nameless  iudlgnliies  were  iuOJctcd 
on  them,  ns  part  of  the  festivities.  It  had  become  an  es- 
tablished n^iige  under  Nero  to  force  condemned  persons 
tonlavin  the  ainptiiilieatrc  invlhol.t^'icnl  teenes  \»iilch  in- 
volved nt  least  tlie  death  of' the  actor.  These  liideoua 
opera.",  to  wliich  itie  nppllcatlon  of  ini^TijioU!!  nieehnnUm 
lent  an  a»toni»liiiii;  eftei  i,  were  the  no^cllie!'  of  the  day. 
Greece  would  Indeed  ha\e  recoiled  with  .-urprlse  had 
sach  attempts  been  snggested  to  her.  to  supplement  n>s- 
tbet  ics  by  fefocliy,  Ut  make  tortara  minister  to  art :  a  he 
nnhappy  wretch  was  lotrodnced  into  the  areua  lichly 
dressed  aS  a  god  or  a  hero  destined  to  death.  lie  then 
represented  by  his  snfTerings  some  tragic  scene  of  pagan 
myth,  consecrated  by  the  works  of  poets  and  sculptors. 
Somelinies  It  was  Hercules,  frantic  nnd  burning  on  Mount 
(Et  1.  niid  mnd!y  fenring  from  his  flesh  the  tunic  of  blazing 
riilrli.  .s.iiiietinies  it  w  :i!'  Orpheus  torn  in  pieces'  by  n  bear, 
I)a'diiliif<  thrown  from  •heaven  nud  devoured  by  l>easts. 

lull-  undergoinj,'  the  attacks  of  the  bull,  or  .\tiys  put 
to  death.  .  .  .  Nero,  no  doulit,  was  prc-ent  nt  there  spec- 
tacles. As  he  was  nenrsiehted,  he  need  to  w  ear  n  r.  nn  ive 
emerald  In  bia  eve  toscrve  as  au  eve-glass  for  watching  ihu 
eoosbats  of  gtaMlatora.  He  h»««d  to  make  a  parade  of  bis 
knowledge  aa  aeonnoissenrln  Knlptnre. . . .  Worthy  of :» 
connolssenr  like  him  mnst  have  been  the  plastic  forma  and 
the  colors  presented  by  a  human  fmmc  palplintinu  iiiider 
the  teeth  of  beasts;  by  a  poor  timid  maiden  with  ehasia 
ge^tures  veiling;  her  unditv,  and  then  tot-sed  bv  n  bull  and 
torn  in  pieces  on  the  j)ebbles  of  the  arena!  Vcs,  he  WO 
there,  in  the  front  r  u  k.  i  n  il:e  ;MM/i"ni,  snppOTted  by 
ve.*tAls  and  corole  magistrates"  cpi.  IftT-lISji 

So  great  were  the  snflMnga  of  the  tormented  that 

even  the  pagnn  bi'torinn  it  forced  to  rontr  ^^  iliat  " pitv 
arose  for  the  guilty,  though  they  desire:-*!  the  severest 
punishment,  since  they  were  put  to  death,  not  Jar  tkt 
public  good,  but  to  gn^g  At  tnukg  td'mt  man"  (An- 
naht,  XV,  44).  Bnt  ev«n  the  enidtr  of  Nero  is  not  gen- 
erally adjmlt:"  li  MtlHoiont  ground  for  all  the.-se  executions, 
and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  |Hiwcrful  Popiuea  iia- 
bina,  proved  by  Joaephus  (Ant.  xx,  8)  to  hare  been  a 
convert  to  Judaiam^  mainly  instigated  the  severity  of 
this  pcneentkn.  It  iathougbi  by  some  that  the  apostle 
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Fkiul  1a«t  Itlt  life  on  this  oeetaiaii.  WitMler  (CkrmoL 

Sgniififr  tin-  <i>r  Frith;)' lif  II  [1843],  p.  581)  pl.lfO!*  the 
exwuiioii  uf  I'aul  in  tlit  bej^itiiiing  of  the  year  Oi,  and 
the  criicifixioo  of  I'etcr  iu  the  Nenmian  |K-K«cutiun, 
therefora  (lome  nootbt later.  Tiadiiion  placet  the  death 
of  both  apostlei  in  tbe  Mcrankn  perweution,  and  aonc 
witnease;*,  as  Jerome  and  (Iclasiu."'.  ptit  Uith  marlyrdoms 
on  the  same  day;  l)Ut  othen<,  a»  Arat<>r,  Cedrenua,  Au- 
gustiiip,  separate  lliem  by  an  interval  i>f  one  year  or 
less.  That  I'aul  suiTvred  fint,  before  the  outbieak  of 
the  pcTiwcution  progK  rly  m>  calleil,  •eciDiln  be  indieatml 
hv  till!  i  i-i  r  mode  ami  ilio  locality  of  his  deatli ;  fur 
hi  the  persecution  ii^Klf  liis  Human  citizenship  Mould 
hardly  hare  been  reapectotl :  and  the  scene  of  iliat  per> 
secution  was  not  the  Uatiao  Way,  but  the  Vatican  acroM 
ths  Tiber,  where  Nen't  gaidena  and  the  drew  lay 
(ci)mi«.  Tacitu-s  AtiN,  xiv,  14;  and  Hini-i  n.  lUsilini- 
bumj  dtr  Sladt  Horn,  ii,  1,  p.  13  sq.).  At  tlu-  >aine  time, 
thia  peraeeotica^  aotirithaunding  the  statement  of  Oro- 
aiuTi  does  not  teem  (o  hart  estcndod  ihnwgb  all  the 
prortn(M»s  but  rather  to  have  been  restricted  to  Rome 
and  ttip  i^nrniiindini;  country. 

Shortly  aOer  the  death  of  Nero,  July  11, 68,  the  be- 
lief commeneed  to  gain  adherenta  amoinff  the  people 
tJnt  l>f  wa-t  ni>t  drid.  They  expected  him  to  return 
frvnn  the  l^i-t  as  a  ^^reat  eonfjueror,  and  this  induced 
several  adventurers  to  assuim-  IiIh  name  and  create  in- 
aunectiona.  Aa  for  the  Chriattana,  the  rcmenbranoc 
of  that  terrible  peiaeemba,  their  nanner  of  interprets 
in;;  the  H  >fik  of  Kcvclations,  and  alill  more  the  Sibyl- 
hne  Orail'-.-*,  led  them  for  several  centuries  to  believe 
that  Nero  na»  still  livin:;.  ami  even  lli.il  hi>  woidd 
appear  at  tbe  latter  day  as  tbe  Antichriat  or  with 
htm.  Save  HehaflT:  '^Tha  report  amee  flnt  nooni;  the 
honrhfn  thnt  Nrro  was  not  really  dead,  and  would  come 
fortli  a;;ain  from  hi*  conccalmt-nt ;  according  to  Tacitus 
(Hist,  ii,  8),  *.Sub  idem  tem;iu*  Achaja  at<iue  Ami  fal-Mi 
exterrtta,  vclut  Nero  admiuret,  vaho  super  exilu  ejus 
funore,  eoque  pturiboa  vime  euoa  flnjtentibaa  credent- 
busijue.'  Amon^  tin-  ( "liriiti.ni'*  thin  rumor  took  the 
form  tint  NiTii  uiiuUl  return  aj*  Auti^hrist,  or  (acc«iril- 
ing  I  t  l.'u  tantiii'  i  a--  the  forerunner  of  AniichrisU  That 
auch  an  cxpcctatioa  aroae,  at  least  aAerwarda,  in  the 
Chnieh,  thotq^h  nwrdy  aa  the  private  optidon  of  indi* 
vIduiW,  is  plain  from  .Xugiistine.  /VnViVnV  fh  !,  lib.  xx, 
cap.  I'J,  where  he  says  tlial  by  the  '  mystery  of  ini- 
quity' (2  Thejjs.  ii,  7)  (tome  under»t<M>d  Nero,  and  then 
praoeeda:  '  Undo  noanuUi  ipsum  (Neronem)  resunectu- 
mm  etyhtenun  AniiekrUhim  auapieantnr.  Alii  Tero 
nec  l  um  (irri.<uni  putant,  »p  t  --iilitr.irtum  potiiisut  puta- 
rctur  olcisus;  et  vivum  o^xuUari  in  vij^irc  ipsius  a!tatis, 
in  qua  fuit,  qnnm  crederetur  exatiuctus,  donee  suo  tem- 
pore rereletur  ct  leatltnatur  io  rcgnun.  Sed  multum 
niht  mira  est  hae  opinaptinm  tanta  piaanmpthk'  Lac* 

tantiiK  nicnti'itis aiiniihur  opinion  (Iff  rnort.  perfec.c^2) 
with  a  roference  to  a  pa**.!;;!'  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
(lib.  iv,  p.  5Jo,  eiL  .Ser.  (JalLeus),  which,  however,  refers 
not  at  all  to  Antichrist,  but  ptobaUy  bo  the  appearance 
of  tbe  paendo-Ncre  in  the  tine  of  Tiliia  (comp.  Tacitus, 
I/iit.  i.  2)  M  to  a  past  fact,  as  Thiersch  has  sliowii 
( AVi'/il  tin-  y.-Ttsl.  iSchrijltH,  1816,  p.  410  sq.)  a({ain>it 
Week.  Altogether  erroneous  is  the  view  of  Ewald, 
LUcke,  and  others,  who  charge  tbia  aupeiatition  reapect- 
ing  Nero  aa  the  fotare  Anticbiiat  upon  tbe  author  of  the 
Ajiocalyp-se :  taking  the  bea-it,  which  'wa.'',  ami  is  not, 
and  yet  is'  (xrii,  8,  II ),  to  be  Nero.  This  Intrays  an 
exceedingly  low.  unworthy  view  of  this  holy  book"  (llitt. 
Apo$toL  Ch.  pb  847).  Yet  very  recently  tbia  "low  and 
unworthy  view"  of  the  Apocalypse  has  (inmd  funeral 
favor  in  KoKlaiid.  and  iu  Fram  i  nKo.  N'ot  only  lias  the 
rationalistic  Kenan  espoused  it,  but  vi ml  uf  the  liriti»h 
con8er\-ative  reviews,  ia  aatieos  of  /.'.  1  nifcht-Ut,  commend 
llr.  Kenan's  researches  as  to  tbe  authorship  and  object 
of  the  Apocalvpse.  The  mime  of  tbe  .\ntichrlia  is  be- 
licvcil  by  h.  11.111  t  i  1"  f.iund  in  chap,  xiii,  18,  which 
(number  of  the  beast)  amounts  to  (trecisely  666,  and  ai^ 
nUlaa,  if  to  aadi  Hchmw  letter  ia  gtvea  ita  naneriaa 


value,  Nipwi/  Ka7(mp,  or  nop  ""IIJ,  wdl  hoown  in  that 

form  by  higbt  t"  all  the  pruvinciala  on  th.  ir  i  >iti  and 
standards  and  iuscriplions  (comp.  JCdi-buryh  iietiac^ 
Oct.  1874,  ait.  Tlii;  and  see  under  Nkbd,  above).  Sea 
Pauly,  Real-Eitq^upSdie  d.  A'/om.  .4  UrrtkumswiMtm 
ichajl,  pt.  V,  p.  676-o9l ;  Kortbolt,  />r  p<ir»teutiimi^ 
bus  KvUsiir  primilira  tub  imprraluribut  ethtiicu  (Kilon. 
1689);  Wakb,  IM  Romanorum  in  toltrttudi*  dieerti$ 
rftiffiombaw  diteiplma  puUica  (in  the  Soe.  Commt\wtt. 
Sor.  Rff).  ((Jiitt.  1783,  voL  iii]);  Ix-braann,  StuJiett  a. 
fii-uli.  <l.  <!/«>*/.  Xeitaltert  ((ircifw.  lH.*H'i.  4to);  Mamoii, 
IILsluii  f  rviltqiir  ilr  la  ItrpuUiiftii  d- 1  Irtli  is.  \  lii.  74. 1 17 ; 
ix,  172,  186;  Tuiiuml,  Ad  LadatU.  de  MoiitLu*  /'ctm* 
fuatonai,  pt.  88S  (ed.  Do  Freanoy);  Tillenumt,  //sir.  sfar 
F.in])erturii,  i,  5C4;  Baratier,  iM  ntartnam  RoHumor, 
i'lmiijicuin,  cap.  v,  p.  60;  Mosheim,  ('oni.ttnUai-it*,  i.  97, 
r.'O ; 'Schaff.  J/i4f.  of  thr  Apostolic  Cfiitrrh.  p.  3'Jj>;  id. 
//is/,  o/  Ike  Ckristiam  CAarcA,  i,  162,  Mb;  Moshetm, 
&ebt>  Mtl,  (let  ont.  in  voL  i);  Neander,  Ck.  Uitt.  i, 
94 ;  I-eckey.  f/isf.  Fump.  Morals,  i,  274,  356, 456 ;  Bur- 
ton,  Hist.  p.  IIK),  19.).  m  203,  231.  2^7.  242,  3*2; 

(Jiejieler,  Eceks.  Hist,  i,  6*'.  mj.;  Kiddle,  HUt.  of  tin  I'w 
paqf,  i,  6  aq.;  J/efA.  Ufttw.  Her.  Jan.  1k7j,  |t.  127-lSl; 
GilrMaM  QmirleHi^  April,  1874,  p.  275-277 ;  Jtrnwrnat  ^ 
Sacrtd  l.itrraturt,  voL  xxvi.    (J,  H.W.) 

lYeraea  is  the  name  of  three  great  dignitariea  who 
have  U-come  much  diatiagiMihad  in  tho  hiiio^  oC  tha 
Armenian  Cburcta. 

1.  NKRaaa  I,  thb  Gbbat,  taaa  a  gfoa&frandiQn  ef 
(Irpjr<»''v  rhoti-.tt  s.  tho  apositle  of  the  Armenians,  and 
was  lj<iru  at  Vajibarcliabad  about  310.  In  the  year  364 
he  was  clectiHl  bisbo|i,  and  in  306,  at  tbe  Council  of 
VValonckapatf  tbe  d^tgy  of  tbe  country  appotnud  him 
aa  their  eathdieoi^  or  patriaidk  At  that  tioao  it  waa 
alaa  dedded  that  in  future  the  patriarchs  of  Anncuta 
should  no  more  be  consecrated  by  tbe  archbishop  of 
Cseaarea,  but  that  their  own  biithope  should  appoint  and 
cooaaciata  them,  la  bia  poaitiun  aa  patriarch  Neraes 
exhibited  hia  great  tatenta,  eapodally  with  regaid  «» 
Church  discipline,  his  care  f4>r  the  poor,  and  other  mat- 
ters (>erl.-iiiiin;;  to  bis  olhce.  Twice  Nerses  went  to 
Constant iiKiple  in  behalf  of  tlie  Armenian  king  /Vxaacrs 
who  had  revolted  against  the  enperora  Valeotinian  and 
Valena.  He  anceeeded  In  appearing  the  ibnacr.  white 
the  latt4>r iMtnisheil  him.  Thcfulosius  the  (Ireal,  Valeiv^'s 
successor,  recalled  NeriM-s  from  hia  banishmeitt.  and  re- 
tained hiin  a  abort  time  at  Ceootantinople,  in  onkr 
be  pmaot  at  tha  aMond  aaooMniflil  cooacU  ia  the  ycaf 
88t.  He  then  reUiraed  to  Jbinaida,  wfaera  be  died  ia 
:W1,  beinn  poi^onwl  by  the  young  king.  Para.  His  soci 
was  Sahak  tbe  Great  (q.  v.).  See  Lequicn,  Orietu 
Chi-istiiinus,  i,  137& 

a.  NKRaaa  liMMEtm,  i  c.  KUyewtm  (called  aba 
Neir$e»  IV,  eatholleoa  of  Armenia,  and  /UaerAaK  L  e 
'•the  Pleasant,"  because  of  bis  oraturical  talents  .  wa< 
Iwm  between  lOlW  and  1100.  He  was  the  mmi  <.f  aa 
Armenian  pcinoe,  wbo  destined  bim  for  the  clerical 
der.  Id  otmoeetaon  nitb  hia  brother  Gragory  he  wm 
at  flrst  educated  by  the  eathaffieoa  Oregery  Wka^mm, 

i.  c.  iini)Ti;,u'-"\i":.  and  afterwards  by  SKphanua,  the 
abbot  of  the  '  red  monastery"  (  Karmir  Waiikh),  who. 
when  Nerscs  was  ready  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  roo- 
secrated  bin  aa  daaeoOi  and  abortly  aftarwaida  aa  pfieal. 
By  the  unanimous  derire  of  the  clergy,  Ncraae  aeeaplad 
in  nor,  the  lii^'b  dij^nity  of  bishop,  in  which  im#iti<>o 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  1173.    When,  in  116.\, 
he  accidentally  met  with  tlx;  son-in-law  of  tbe  enpcra 
Manuel  Conuienua  ((^  v.),  he  took  the  oppoRoniqr  to 
address  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  ahmrcd 
that  there  was  no  real  dogmatical  diflerciice  Utwex»n 
;  the  Armenian  and  Greek  clMUcbes,  aitd  that  tbe  Arme- 
nian Chun-h,  when  apeaUas  af  one  aatnn  af  Oteiat, 
lakes  the  wonl  in  the  aaan  of  fMOM;  tha  aaaM  ate 
;  can  be  said  of  the  tttorgleal  and  ritaal  diflinrcneaa  ia 
I  both  churches.    This  letter  t;avo  ris«'  to  a  correjipond- 
ience  between  the  two  churches,  which  aimed  at  the 
IndMefboih.  TheaBMnvMiiCtliai 
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oriami*,  w)>o  liclil  a  disputatirtii  with  the  Armenian  ab-  I  death  of  the  empemr  in  Tn  the 


of  the  en- 


bot,  John  L'tliman.  the  rcMilt  of  which  was  a  mutual 
«cknowlc<l<;ment  of  their  n;;rt'(  inont  in  liogmaitcal  as 
weU  aa  litiiigical  and  ritual  pointa.  This  dispuution 
WM  iint  poWrtied  bjr  John  LeundaviiH  (Bnle,  1578), 
in  ffH'f'k  ami  Ijitin,  and  repuhlished  more  fully  by  An- 
pelo  Mav  in  liis  Scriptnruni  rrliritm  norn  eolUclio  (Ho- 
ro.T,  IH2"2),  vol.  vi.  XtTses,  tinwi  vcr,  diril  U-fon*  lie  re- 
ceived the  oonaent  of  ail  the  Anueitian  bishops  to  those 
fwinta  which  the  giapewt,  in  •  ktter  dated  December, 
1 17-.  ha'i  niailf  the  ha^tis  of  the  union,  viz.,  I,  to  excom- 
miiiii<  ;itc  all  itiiisL'  who  accept  one  n/itun-  in  <'hri>t 


suinj;  revolts*,  warw,  and  trouhte.H  of  the  tiim,  the  whole 
matter  was  ciuiniy  forj^Dttcn.  The  Itatrod  of  the 
(Greeks  agaiuat  the  Armenian*  was  again  renewed,  es- 
[>eciany  when  the  latter  conneetad  thenmelres  with  the 

Ijilin  cru»adors.  In  order  to  justify  hirn^^  If  a-*  well  as 
bin  |ieoplc  Bf-ainst  the  tirftks,  who  rtprtMntcd  I  hem  to 
the  Latins  a-t  Kul  vchians  (q.v.),  the  caiholico*  tiretjory, 
in  1184,  sent  a  delegation  to  pnp«  Lucius  III,  who  in 
return  answered  the  letter  by  aendinir  the  inngnia  of 
the  patriarchate,  fo)»efhcr  witli  a  Itnmaii  lilnrijy  and 
epiatle,  whicli  Nerves  Iranslated ;  the  latter  also  coniHint- 


Kutyehe*,  l>io><'unii,  Severn?,  Timoiliy  the  hunch- '  cd  to  home  chan-ies  whieli  the  Roman  clerpv  had  pro- 
backcd,  and  the  lika;  2,  they  sboukl  acknowledge  two  i  posed,  especially  that  the  main  ecclesiastical  fcslivala 
aatHMi  in  Christ,  aa  well  aa  two  wiHi  and  two  CMigica  i  abonld  be  ecMmtad  with  the  other  eharehea  at  one  and 

(Wpyiioi).  but  onf  person;  3,  they  should  omit  the  the  fame  time,  which  raii-M  d  i;reaf  di^satinfartinn  anionf; 
wonl«  qui  rrurificn*  eg  in  the  Ter»anctu»:  4,  to  c»le-  the  Oriental-Armenian  eler-iy.  Nt  nte?*  diid  in  119",;, 
brate  tiie  (Irei  k  festivals — the  annunciation  of  Mary,  and  was  buried  in  the  mona.stcry  of  Skyrra,  whu^'  ab- 
March  25;  the  birth  of  Josus,  Dec  26;  his  circumcision  |  bot  he  was,  and  is  commemorated  in  his  Clnirch  on 
on  the  let  and  his  baptism  on  the  flth  of  Jannaiy;  Ms  Joly  17.  He  wrote,  EffhmOiom  of  Ike  Eedninttieal 
presentation  in  the  Tt  nif>le.  Feli.  '2 ;  and  all  the  A  ^tivals  I  Otrlers  ami  lAtvrrpj  of  the  Man  (V(  i/n  e.  1h  17  ' :  1  il- 
of  the  I^tnl,  the  IMcssed  Virjjin,  of  John  the  Kri]  ti-l,  the  drrin  at  the  Oprniui;  of  the  Cotmcii  til  J/imiikhi  (ibid, 
holy  apostic9,  etc ;  5,  the  mymn  should  be  pre^mred  with  17Mt ;  in  a  Latin  tran!<l.,  ibid.  1812, 1838,  and  in  a  (3er> 
dive-ail;  6^  t6  use  at  the  ootumunion  leavened  bread, .  man  by  JNeomaim,  Leips.  1884)  •.—Commnifarin  on 
and  wine  mixed  with  water;  7,  to  allow  the  laity  uyftrttH  Booka  «ftke  B!Ue:—tiv>gritphift  of  the  Fatken, 
well  as  tho  cleffry,  with  the  exception  of  the  |>enitent*,  f.'pfcioVif  ttif  A  iirhont'  Adilrrurs,  avd  Jfomttirs  (Ve 
diirii);;  liivine  ^ervice  and  communion  to  remain  in  the 
church;  8,  to  acknowled^  the  fourth,  fifth,  Mxth,  and 
sevealh  cecumenical  councils;  and,  9,  that  the  catholi- 
coa  ahoold  only  be  appointed  by  the  Greek  emperor. 
Nersej*  was  a  fruitful  writer  and  a  learned  lheolo''ian. 


iee,  lK\Hi:  -J.jj>ltniiiliii)i  of  the  .Vi'mfc  .Vynifco/  (Con- 
stant, 1730) : — A  I'tineryn'c  on  yersfs  Klojrnfit  (St.  I'e- 
tcrtburg,  1782;  Madra^  1810;  Constant.  1820) ;  besides 
tmnalationa  ftom  the  Latin,  Syriae,  and  Greek.  See 

Leqinen,  Or!>i..f  Chriffiininf.  i,  lf?4,"i.    S<'e  als<i  Ifer/ot;, 
Of  (Treat  imix'ftajicc  fur  the  hi^tory  of  the  (,'hurch  and  litiil-Kni-i/klcpadit;  xix,  8o  m{.  ;  x.\,  210  wp;  7'/eo- 


doctrines  are  his  epistles,  which  he  wrote  as  bislio})  and 
catbolicoa  with  reference  to  theological  tUsputcs  and  cc- 
dcHaatieal  qucsttona,  and  which  were  publbhed  at  Con> 

stantinople  (!«.'"  i  and  Venice  (18.'i8>,  wlu  re  also  (in 
ItSXl)  a  Latin  iran»latiun  by  <.'a{ieik-tti  was  pidili-hed. 


logischtt  Unirenal- LtiU'tii,  ».  v.;  tiittgrtijihy  if  the 
8auit»t  voL  v;  Kcumaiui,  Vtrtuch  tiner  Onchickte  der 
aniWM<Bei<N  literatur  (LeipM.  1886),  p.  148;  Trham- 

tchcnang,  Itist.  of  A  ttnenia  (Venice,  17KI-4.  .'5  voK),  iii, 
M  S4J. ;  (iicjcler.  Church  HUtory  (.Smiths  trausL),  ii, 
Nerst'H  excelled,  too,  aa  a  poet,  and  he  it  said  to  have  *>I7:  I.thrtMrh  <l.  Kirchniyrschtihte  {yi'iX&ix^lSff^f 

Intruituced  rhyme  into  Armenian  poetry.  The  Armc-  p.  TJO,  214;  Jocher, i4%rmemes  GtUkrtat-ljtxUcomf  t,T, 
niam  repard  him  as  their  Homer.  His  p^atest  poem  I  Niem-s;  Cave.  Hiitoria  Kreraria  $eHptarum  erdeHa$t^ 
in  J'.oK  ifn  Siifi.  a  poetical  ejiitome  of  the  OM  and  N<w  cuf  ■.  p.  .VO,  ^>W;  Jlnlan,  /.ife  mid  Tiinm  if  St.  tlrrrj- 
Totameiils  in  iJH'i't  verses;  and  the  Word  if  Faith,  ory  ti-  /  llumiiiiilur,  with  h\{Tin].  on  the  J/igf,  of  ihe  Ar^ 
an  epitome  of  the  fi«nr  (ios|«  ls  in  lfrf)2  verses.    His  j  »i«hV/h  CAnrcA,  p.  3n  sq.    (J.  H.W.) 

ipiritual  songs  are  Citund  in  the  hymn-books  of  the  Ar-  Nerva,  MAucua  Cocoava,  the  thirteenth  Boman 
mentan  Chnreh.  In  I8S4  an  edition  of  his  poems  and  |  emperor,  notcil  for  his  ktndnem  to  the  eaily  Christians, 

work'*  wn>  [>iiMi>lKd  at  Vriiice.  Se<-  'Mi.iiike.  in  llfjen's  wa?*  Ixmi  at  Narnia.  in  I'mbria,  itt  A.I).  1'7,  according 
Zeilnrhrift  fur  hiit.  Thtologir,  i,  87  stp ;  Ixipiien.  Ih  itns  to  Kntropius  (  viii,  1),  or  in  A.l>.  '.VI,  ao  ording  to  Dioti 
CAM.i/i</firfj<,  i,  1399;  GilMUM,  (^mctUri/io,  vol.  i,  ch.  xix. !  (Ixviii,  4i.    I  lis  family  originally  rame  fmm  Crete; 

3.  Nsnasa  LAmnnMraais  (originally  8rmbai\  a 
relative  of  Nenm  IT,  and  son  of  the  duke  of  Lambmn, 

wa>*  ixirn  in  11.1.'J.  He  was  very  t.-ili  ntril.  and  when 
sixteen  years  old  he  was  apiioir,te<l  abbot  of  the  monas*- 
tery  of  Skyrra,  near  Constantinople.  When  he  heard 
of  this  appotDtment  bo  concluded  to  retire  into  the  des- 
ert He  was  prevented  ftom  doinf;  this  by  his  mother, 
who  t'Hik  Viiii)  to  HroiDkla,  that  he  mi^ht  Ik;  conse- 
crateii  by  his  iniele  N'erjK-s,  which  the  latter  <lid,  giving 
bim  at  the  .-Mime  time  his  name,  Nerse.t.  Sliortly  after- 
wards be  retired  into  the  raonaMety  on  the  JUack  Moon- 
tain,  where  the  teamed  Stephanoa  became  bis  teaeher. 
Nerxs's  oratorical  talents  wer.'  .sooil  discovered  bv  the 


but  several  of  his  anoestors  rose  to  the  higbi  st  dignilico 
in  the  Roman  state.  ■  His  grandfather,  (>>ceetus  Nerva, 

wh.i  wn*  fonsnl  in  A.O.  i'l,  w.t^  a  t,'reat  favorite  df  the 
ein|K-ror  'riberius,  and  wa.s  one  of  the  nui«t  ci'Kbratcd 
jurists  of  his  age,  Wc  lenni  from  Tacitus  that  he  pnt 
an  end  to  his  own  life  (vl  flit,  vi,  28).  Marcus  Coccciiia 
Nerva  is  first  mentioned  as  a  favorite  of  Nero,  who  be- 
stowed ii|>on  him  triumphal  hoiion*  in  A.I).  f)<>,  when  he 
was  ptielor  ekct.  The  pmtrj-  of  Nerva,  w  liich  is  no- 
ticed with  pitiae  by  I'liny  and  Slartial,  api^eani  to 
have  feoonunended  bim  to  the  favor  of  Nerou  Nerva 
was  employed  in  ofllcca  of  tmst  and  honor  daring  the 
reipns  of  Vt»spasian  and  Titns,  Imt  he  incnrre<l  the  sus- 
nionks,  and  he  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the  c-hureh  at  |  pieion  of  Domittan,  and  was  banished  by  him  lo  Taren- 
Lambron,  which  he  did  with  s^uch  sali»factioii  that,  al-  |  tnm.  On  the  asMUwinatinn  of  Domitian,  Sept.  1^,  A.I), 
though  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  ho  was  offered  the  96,  Nerva  rocceeded  to  the  aoverdgn  power,  chiefly 
abbacy  of  the  monastery  of  Sktrra  ai>d  the  bishopric  of  I  ihrough  the  influence  of  Petfontna  Secundus.  coiti- 
Lanibrnn.    All  these  honors,  however,  he  deelined.  and   mander  of  the  I'netorian  cohorts,  and  of  Tartlienius, 


in  order  to  give  himself  enlirtly  to  hi^  stmlies  he  we^it 
with  hia  teacher  into  the  desert.  In  the  year  1170 
Neraia  was  appointed  archbishop  of  TatHw  and  Lam- 
bnm,  and  also  abbot  of  the  monastefy  of  Skyrra.  In 

the  year  1170  ht^  was  delegated  by  the  eillMficoB  (ireg- 
ory  to  open  the  i<yniHl  which  was  to  coATeno  at  Hrom- 
kla  fur  the  purp<jse  of  bringing  about  the  unlou  between 
the  Aimanian  and  Greek  churches,  by  an  acceptance  uf 
theCnnfeaaionoftheC4iuncitofChaIc«don  (q.v.)  and  the 
doctrine  of  two  iiaitirt  s.    Thii  union  w  hich  was  about 


the  chamberlain  uf  the  |>alaco.  The  mild  and  equable 
administration  of  Nerva  Is  aeknow  ledp  d  and  prdaed 
by  all  ancient  writcn^  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  sanguinary  rule  of  his  pffdecesaor.  He  discouraged 

all  informers,  recalled  the  exile*  from  banishment,  re- 
lieved  ilie  p<-o|.lc  I'rom  some  opprej^ivo  taxes,  and 
granted  toleration  to  the  Christianik  Many  itiManCCa 
uf  hi.s  clemency  and  liberality  aiaiCCOlded  by  his  O0K> 
temporary,  the  yomiger  niny.  Nwva  allowed  no  aea* 
atiir  To  W  put  \<<  death  durin;.;  \\\*  n        and  practiced 


.o  be  consummated  waa,  however,  frustrated  by  the  i  the  groatest  economy  in  ontcr  to  relieve  tlie  waota  of 
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the  poorer  citizens.  But  hi;*  impartial  adminiatnUinii 
of  jiMdoe  met  with  little  favor  from  the  Pnetorian  co- 
horts, who  had  been  allowed  by  Dotnitian  to  indulge  in 
cx(?esses  of  every  kind.  Enraged  at  the  Iom  of  their 
benefactor  and  favurite,  they  comiH  tleil  Nerva  to  ile- 
Itver  into  their  hainU  Partheniii«  and  their  ohh  com- 
mander Petronius,  both  of  whom  they  put  to  death. 
The  excciwos  of  his  guards  oonvinoed  Ncrva  that  the 
govemmcnt  of  the  lionian  empire  required  greater  en- 
ergy both  ot  lioily  anil  mind  lijaii  lie  |M>>Mss.  d,  nud  he 
aocordiiigly  aiIop«;d  Trtyait,  who  poaiKaMfd  both  vigor 
and  ability  to  direct  pnbKe  alfaiia,  at  hb  •ueecHor, 
and  asaoc'iated  htm  wiili  himRcIf  in  the  government. 
By  this  nclioii  Ner\a  eviiux-d  clearly  that  he  po»sc>»cd 
good  ffrno  and  a  iiuble  ch.uacter.  He  died  Jan. 
'27,  Jk.D,  S)8.  after  a  rcigi)  of  sixteen  months  i::id 
niiM  dajra  (Dion,  ixviii,  4).  Though  he  had  set  at  lib- 
erty thoae  who  had  bwii  condemned  under  the  intol- 
erant reign  of  Domitian  because  they  had  a|Mj«tati/.ed 
from  the  pagan  faith  and  adupted  the  new  reli;;iiin, 
Ner\*a  yet  failnl  to  secure  to  his  L'hriiiiian  kubjccts  any 
laatiog  benefits,  rinea  their  religion  was  not  rec(^nia«Ml 
by  any  pubUe  act  as  ■  relijfio  Ucita,  and  hence  the  se- 
vere ]K>raecut!on9  under  Trajan  may  e-T-nily  be  explained. 
Cliri.iii.iiiit y  h.iviiiL;  been  ililTu'M  d  pracefully  under  Ncr- 
va,  had  spruatl  couaidcrahly ;  no  sooner  was  Trajan  ou 
the  thmne  than  the  fury  of  iu  enemies,  which  had  heen 
lidd  in  check,  bntke  forth  with  increased  violence,  .^e 
the  article  Thajas.  See  Schaff,  Ch.  IIUl.  i.  ir»;i ;  Haiw, 
Ch,  Hut.  p.  'M\  Neamlor,  Cli.  HUt.  i.  90;  Gibbon,  Jh- 
rline  and  Fall  of  Iht  Soman  Empire  (Harper's  eti.,  In- 
dex in  toL  vi);  Burton,  iJarfrs.  Hi$l.  p.  279,  284,  298, 
299;  Ilagenbach,  Kirchengttch.  d.  tmtm  ifrri  Jahrhun- 
derte,  ch.  vii ;  Tillcmont,  JJuf.  del  JCmpereurt,  vol.  ii; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Cnrk  and  Xomm  IKsyr.  and  JfflkaL 
voL  ii,  8.  V.    (J.  II.  W.) 


Coin  of  the  Emperor  Xor\'n. 

Kerret,  Ji^an,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  1442 
at  Evreux.  I  le  early  Joiofd  tha  Older  of  Sc.  AqgaatiWk 
Loais  XI,  having  foimd  talent  in  Ncrvot,  ntt.^ched  bin 
to  his  p<>r»on  in  'he  capacity  of  almoner  04741,  ana 
selii  him  afiiTwards  for  confesMjr.  Hin  virtues  and 
his  rare  prudence  attracted  towards  hira  many  people  of 
consideration  at  the  court, irtme  ha  vemahied  nndl  the 
accession  of  Charles  VII  I.  Xervct  became  succeswively 
jrior  of  Sainte-ratherine-la-('<Milnre  of  Paris,  counsel- 
lor of  .Ht-ate,  abli.'  of  Jnilly,  nnil  bi.ohop  of  Slcfiara  in 
parHbas.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pans, 
and  enltivated  ktcen;  be  waa  one  of  the  piroteeton  of 
the  Hellenist  fherailame.  Ncrvet  died  November  2, 
loJ.'i.  and  wa.^  burieil  in  the  cloister  of  .Juilly,  See  Des- 
fonlainec.  Jiit/niieni  fiir  Im  fcril*  ru/iireaux,  viii,  16**; 
Archon,  //m/.  ccc/m.  de  la  chaptUt  de$  JRoit  de  Framee,  ii, 
41G:  Dom  TouMaint  du  FlaMli^  CatiUogiie  in  oMfa  dl» 
JaiUjf :  CnUia  Christiana,  ir,  787,  and  viH,  1877«>— Hoe- 
fer,  A'our.  JJiog.  Gineraif,  a, 

Neiolsiit  PUkMophy.  See  Pmijoaorar. 
NMher.  sec  i:  mu.k. 

HMnuwd,  Fran90ia  de.  SeeNicaiio«D,HKSBi 

PB. 

VemOnd,  Btonri  de,  a  French  prelate  atid  arad- 
mtma,  ma  bora  at  Bordeaux  about  1&4&  He  de- 
■cended  Aom  a  Ihrnily  originally  from  Ireland,  and  was 

the  fnn  of  a  (ire^ident  in  Ibe  I'arlianunt  o(  I?nrdeaiix. 
Henri  was  affonled  superior  eduiational  advantages, 
•ad  «arly  entered  upon  an  ecclesiastical  career.  The 
•oceeHof  bia  pteathing  caasetl  him  to  Ik!  made  suceea* 
■iveljr  abbd  of  Ch^zy  (May  26,  lOSi)  and  buhop  of 


Montauban  (Sept  3, 16«7).  The  differences  which  ex- 
isted between  the  court  of  France  and  the  hidy  chur 
delayed  the  papal  bulls  of  his  a|^intmeot  until  Oct.  18, 
1G9'2.  Intruhted  with  the  government  of  a  diocese  in 
which  w  ere  a  lnr:,'e  number  of  Protestants,  he  siicet  tii.  il 
by  hi.<i  instructions,  and  still  more  by  the  mildness  of  hU 
zeal  and  his  exemplary  manncn*.  in  bringing  many  of 
then  into  the  Church.  He  was  received  as  counsellor 
in  the  Parliametit  of  Toulouse  April  '.'G,  ICD.'i.  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  archbishopric  of  .\lby  Aui^.  l.'>.  17i».].  anil 
became  abbe  of  the  Maa-fiamicr  in  171  j,  and  archbi>th- 
op  of  ToolouM  Nov.  6, 1719.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
called  upon  to  address  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  iu  the 
name  of  the  province  of  Languedoc.  The  former  of 
these  jiriiifes  loved  to  hear  him,  and  called  bim  the 
lincftt  is(>eakcr  of  his  kingdom.  M.  dc  Ncsmond  suc- 
ceeded Flechier  in  the  French  Academy  June  80, 171QL 
NeiimomtdiedatToulo4iae,]lay27,1727.  AU  his  wealth 
he  left  to  the  poor  and  to  the  hoepitals.  His  Ditevurma 
atut  Seriiiiii,.',  etc.,  were  collected  and  publi:ihetl  (Paris, 
1734,  12ino>.  One  of  his  cousins,  Fkan^is  dk  Xr*- 
MOMn,  who  made  him  his  heir,  was  bom  at  Pinia,  Sept. 
21,  1G39;  became  bishop  of  Bayeux  Aug.  9, 1661:  and 
died  June  16, 1715,  dean  of  the  bishops  of  France,  in  his 
iliocese,  where  hL^  memory  i»  hcUl  in  great  venera- 
tion through  the  beneliu  which  h»  has  conferred,  isee 
D*Alemhert,  //t«f.  dies  mrm&r»  de  tA  cad.  Franf.  iv,  847$ 
Gallia  Chriniamat  ToL  xiiii,— Uoefer,  AVwe.  Siag, 
tierale,  s.  v. 

Nmss  i»  tbe  nane  of  an  intercalary  month  intm- 

ducedhy  tbe  ancient  .Arabians  to  brin;;  the  lunar.  rvcr\' 
third  year,  into  conformity  u-ith  the  milar  year.  The 
use  of  this  month  was  fbibldden  by  Uobammed  in  tbs 
Koran. 

Nease,  CiiitiHroi'iiF.R,  an  Engli;>h  divine,  was  Uwn 
December  2t>,  1621,  at  North  {'owes  (Yorkshire),  oimI 
was  educated  at  SU  John's  College,  University  of 
Cambridge.  He  took  holy  orden>,  and  obtained  a  ben- 
efice at  ( '  -fi  ill-ham.  in  the  viciiiiiy  of  Hull,  as  widl 
as  the  lectureship  in  the  (mhah  of  Leeds.  liejected 
by  tbe  mtablii^hcil  Church  for  non-conformity  in  1669; 
he  went  to  Loudon,  and  took  charge  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  in  Salisburj'  Court,  Fleet  Street,  with 
which  he  rcmniiu  d  ci.miectod  for  thirty  years.  He 
died  at  Ixndon,  Ucceraber  2ti,  1705.  Nessc  is  the  author 
of  a  large  number  of  tlieakigical  and  other  works;  hot 
he  has  made  himself  known  principally  by  the  work  cn« 
titletl  Hittory  and  .\fyftery  of  the  Old  attd  .Vw  7>Jto- 
meittf,  IrHficallif  diicu*$ed  and  theolofficalli/  impr'/ml 
(Lond.  1690-96,4  rol8.faL)}  to  this  work  Matthew  Uctuy 
is  thought  to  owe  mnch  of  bis  roost  rolnaUe  material 

for  his  Hrjwsition.  Other  works  of  XeHse's  r)f  value  aif^ 
Thf  l'hri*tiun'»  Walk  ami  Work  on  Karth:  —  The  Chria- 
tiaii'n  ('rown  and  Glory : — Church  lli*lortf,J'rum  Adam: 
— AntidoU  agmut  Popervs—A  Dveim  Legaeg: — A 
Dheoreiy  ofihe  Fmom  ami Piariod  vfAwikkriat  (Land. 

1»)79,  «vo)  -.^The  nnfjv.«  »fTim>$  (\m.AU<^  :  -U/rof 
I'li/tr  Jtiiiocrnf  A'/.  John  Duntun  tells  us  that  this  book 
was  written  fcr  him,  and  that  the  w  hole  impression  was 
sold  in  ft  fortnight.  See  Wilson,  JJitI,  ^  Dittentiag 
CkMrekttt  Gfanger,  fiioff.  Hiit.  of  AagAmi;  v,  ?8 
AUibone^  Diet,  of  Urit.  awl  .1  ntfr.  A  uthort,  ii.  1408^ 
1409  }  Hook,  Fcclei.  JOogi  aphy,  vii,  400.   (J.  H.  W.) 

IVeMos,  tbe  god  of  a  river  in  Tbiaoe  wMdi  Imm* 
the  same  name. 

Nest  if  from  "JI^?.  to  hnill :  KaraaKijvuin^t 
lit.  a  ttut-tiictllinfi).  The  law  in  Deut.  xxii,  G,  7  directs 
that  if  one  falls  in  withabildVlieitwitheggsorj'oung^ 
be  shall  allow  the  dam  l»  <iQi|N^  and  not  take  ber  na 
well  as  tbe  nest.  Tbe  reason  Midmoinides  (Mordk  Se- 
hnchim)  gives  for  this  ift,  "The  eggs  on  which  tlie  dam 
i4  (sitting,  or  the  young  ones  which  have  need  other,  are 
not,  in  gcnefHl,  permitted  to  be  eaten;  and  when  tbe 
dam  is  allowed  to  aaeape  abe  is  not  distressed  by  seeii^ 
ber  romm  one*  carried  oft  It  tbna  fkequently  hoiipena 
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that  all  are  antoocbcd,  becaoM  that  which  might  bo 
fallen  may  not  be  ItwfiiUy  Mten."  He  adda, "  If  the 
law,  then,  bo  Ihnf  cafvlhl  to  prevci;t  Mr. Is  and  beasts 
(for  he  had  been  nlhuling  to  the  in.sian(v<«  of  tbi!<  bu- 
■MBitjJT  of  tiM  law  f  I'rorn  BufTering  pain  and  grief,  how 
nmeh  mora  mankind ! "  (Kitto>  Sea  Law  or  Jioau. 

The  in(:(ennity  irtlh  wbteh  a  birdVneat  b  eoDttrueted, 
iU  prrfeot  ailaptnli>ui  to  it-*  intended  |mrf>f>se,  its  <-(iiii- 
pactiieaa,  ICS  hollow  rorm,  its  warmili.  (lie  differi'iit  nia- 
taiiala  of  which  it  is  composed,  it:^  lining;,  the  iiidustr>- 
and  perMverance  with  which  it  ia  coUected  and  put  to- 
gether, the  art  with  which  it  ia  concealed— all  thcae  and 
olb<  r  points  render  it  imiKiwibIc  to  look  on  the  more 
elaborate  specimens  of  birds'-nests  without  strong  ad- 
miration. ItistnietberaanTerjrnuaMrouagTatUtions 
in  the  perfection  of  what  we  may  call  art  in  these 
structures— fn>ni  the  shallow  cavity  scratched  in  the 
grouml  by  llie  part  rid  ire.  to  the  pur?«e  of  tli>-  nriolc,  ex- 
quisitely woven  of  horse-hair,  and  suitp^'mled  from  a 
twig',  or  the  tiny  cup  of  the  humming-bird  compactly 
felted  of  tiilk-cotton,  and  ornamented  with  lichens;  but 
this  endless  variety  is  only  the  more  admirable.  Ijocatise 
we  see  that  each  form  perfect  in  its  kiinl,  and  answers 
ita  own  purpose  better  than  any  other  could  have  dune. 
YnTioui  are  the  materials  aeleoted  by  biida  for  th« 
formation  of  their  nests,  they  are  generally  chosen  for 
one  prriminent  quality,  namely,  the  warmth  of  the  young 
(Job  xxix,  ]«'. 

The  eagle  ia  remarkable  for  the  jealousy  with  which 
Hm  domttie  economy  is  removed  far  from  human  intru- 
sion. Jehovah  alludes  to  this  in  his  contest  with  his 
mT\  ant  ,Iob  (xxxix.  27.  28) :  "  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up 
at  lliy  oorninmiil.  .•uul  inaki-  In  r  lu'-t  on  bii;)i?  She 
dweikib  and  abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the  crag  of  the 
loek,  and  the  ttaang  place :  ftom  tiinoe  ahe  leckcth  the 
pn'v.  and  her  even  behold  afar  off."  The  loftiness  of 
the  eaj^le's*  nes^  was  proverbial,  it  was  '"among  the 
ftars"  (Obad. 4);  and  "to  make  his  nest  as  hif;h  as  the 
eagle"  was  a  phraae  by  which  the  pn>t>)icu  reproved  the 
pride  and  amMrion  of  roan  (Jer.  xlix,  16 ;  Hah.  li,  9). 
See  BAr.i.K. 

Another  bird  riinarkabic  for  the  inaroi-^silile  locali- 
ties in  will,  li  it  incubates  is  the  rock-dove.  .S  e  Dovi:. 
dcfta  in  lufty  preeipioea,  deep  hoiea  in  beetling  clifb, 
end  ahelvea  m  dark  eerema,  are  choeen  hy  thia  biid. 
The  narrow  pas.*«-«  bi  t>veet\  foweriu',:  rin-ks  that  cleave 
the  elevated  ref,'io!i  e  n  bfitb  tides  ol"  the  Dead  .Sea  are 
perforated  with  clefts  and  caves,  which  are  nuroemus'ly 
tenanted  by  blue  rodt-dovea.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
takea  oecarion  fhim  thia  deriairdy  to  exhort  Moah,  fai 
the  i'nis[MH'f  of  his  desolation  liy  the  ( ■linlilji'an  kinu'.  to 
imitate  the  rork-<love:  "()  ye  that  dwell  in  Moab,  leave 
the  citiis,  and  dwell  in  the  HK-k,  and  be  like  the  dove 
that  maketh  ber  neat  in  the  aidea  of  the  hole'a  mouth" 
(Jer.  xlviii,  W\  It  waa  donbtleM  the  rcambfamee  In 
habit  l)etwc»  n  (he  rock-dwclliiiLr  inhabitants  of  Mnm.-i-a 
and  the  rock-<)o\  c,  iKith  ut"  w  hom  were  probably  full  in 
view  from  the  summit  of  I'isgah,  that  suggested  the 
metaphor  which  Balaam  used  of  the  Kenite^  ''ijtrong  ia 
thy  dwelling-place,  and  thon  potteat  thy  neat  in  a  rode" 
(Numb,  xxiv,  21 ).    See  Kkxitk, 

The  ffitUimicta  usually  lay  their  eggs  in  great  num- 
hen*.  often  in  a  nest  carelemfy  made  on  the  gr«>und,  and 
with  very  little  precaution  againat  accidenta  or  intcr- 
ferences  from  ot1«m  of  the  aame  apectea.   Henee  they 

frequently  fiil  in  ini  ul  ition,  or  even  ilc-<  rt  their  nest. 
This  Sec nis  to  In-  tin-  jxiint  «if  the  allusion  of  the  proph- 
et Jeremiah:  "As  the  partridge  »itteth  on  eggs,  and 
hatchet  h  them  notj  so  he  that  getteth  richea,  and  not 
by  right,  shall  leare  them  in  the  midat  of  hia  daya,  and 

at  bi^  ciiil  slinll  Ik-  a  fool"  f  Jcr.  xvii.  11  i.  Such  a  nest 
wc  may  sujtpotie  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  proph- 
et Isaiah,  in  the  self-gratttlalocy  soliloquy  which  he 
puta  into  the  mouth  of  the  oonqwering  king  of  Assyria : 
**And  my  hand  hath  found  aa  a  neat  the  riches  of  the 
people;  and  as  one  gatherrth  ecgs  ttmt  are  left,  have  I 
gathered  all  the  cvtb :  aiui  there  was  none  that  moved 


the  win^  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped  [piped]" 
(I»a.  X,  \A\  A  nest  on  (he  ground,  containing  mantf 
f^igf,  from  wliicb  tlic  diicks  i  ii)cr;;e  nclirr  rih\  fiirifitil, 
and  in  wbicb  they  can  utter  their  feeble  piping,  is  the 
flgure  here,  and  suite  aom*  gnBiaaceooa  apeciea. 

Uoat  hirdi^  howeiw,  icaort  to  treca  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  thetr  ncata;  and  in  Paleatine  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  cedars  woidd  afTonl  |x  rnli.ir  inil.i^'fs  ofsht-licr 
and  concealment.  The  dominiuu  exerciiicd  over  the 
surrounding  nations  by  the  great  empire  of  Assyria  ia 
aymbuliznl  by  Ezckiel  under  the  figure  of  a  hifty  and 
far-spreading  cedar  in  Lebanon,  in  whose  Imughs  all  the 
fowls  of  the  hcav<  ii  iiiailc  lln  ir  nests  i  K/.ek. \x\i.  i>\ 
and  a  like  comparison  indicaleti  to  Nebuchadnezzar  his 
myal  |>owcr  (Dan.  iv,  21).  Jeremiah  apostrophizes  the 
inhabiunta  of  Lebanon,  aa** making  their  neata  in  the 
cedars"  (xxii,23);  and  in  the  beautiful  picture  of  nature 
in  ]'-<i.  civ,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  (iixl  liath 
planted  are  brought  before  us  as  the  place  "where  the 
birds  make  their  neata;"  while  "aa  for  the  stork,  the 
fir-trees  arc  her  house"  (rer.  17);  perhaps  the  flat  sum- 
mits of  old  trees,  a  more  exposed  situation  than  in  the 
ceil.'ir  forest.    Sec  Stouk. 

The  propensity  of  the  awallow  to  affix  its  neat  to 
human  edifices,  and  of  the  ■pamnr  to  bring  vp  Itt 
young  in  the  haunts  of  men,  is  elegantly  glanced  at  by 
the  I'salmisi,  when  he  contrasta  their  familiarity  with 
his  own  exile  fnmi  the  .Minetuaiy  (Fn.  butxir^  ^  8).— 
Fairbaini.    See  15iiii>. 

Nesterfield,  F.k  i.khiastk  ai.  ("oi  ncii.  ok  (Com- 
riliiim  SriirrfehU iifi- ),  >vas  held  about  the  year  703, 
under  Bertwaki,  archbishop  of  CanteriMiiy,  in  which 
Wilfred  of  York  waa  a  second  time  depoeed ;  he  appeal- 
ed to  liome,  and  his  cav  was  considered  in  a  coiniril 
held  there  in  that  year.  See  Inett,  Orig.  Atufiicana, 
i,  laa.  See  also  Wilvmcd  or  Yobk. 

Nestor,  or  Lktoims  Ni  sti  ihiva.  the  Knssian  Ven- 
erable Kcde,  the  most  revered  name  in  the  whole  cum- 
pam  of  hw  oountiy's  literature,  was  bora  in  1036.  At 
the  ago  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  convent  of  Pecae- 
rich,at  Kicw,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, about 
llir..  Ihit  little  is  known  of  his  [u  rMinal  history.  In 
the  I'olericon  of  hia  convent  there  is  this  beautiful  tes- 
timony to  his  Ufet  '^Nestor  labored  industriously  on 
his  annal.o,  thought  of  eternity,  serv*  and  pleased  his 
('rector,  and  died  at  a  good  olil  hs^c  ]>eacefully."  His 
Ckronirlr  of' /{imiiiij,  w  hich  is  his  life-work,  comes  down 
to*lil5;  it  baa  been  continued  by  Sylvcater,  a  monk  of 
Kiew,  afterwards  bishop  of  Perejaalaw,  and  othera,  to 
riOt).  There  are  M  veral  manuscript  copies  of  it,  and 
they  differ  Nimewhat  from  each  other,  so  that  they 
have  become  the  subject  of  many  interesting  iiivestigs- 
tions  both  to  Kuiaian  and  foreign  historians.  They 
were  puUiahcd  by  Radalwill  or  K«^igabcfg  at  St.  I'e- 
tcrsliiirg  (17()7,  4to\  from  a  mnnii.script  foimd  at  Kii- 
nigsberg,  and  considered  by  the  critics  as  the  most 
trustworthy  extant.  The  lirst  critical  edition,  liow- 
ever,  was  publuhcd  in  Germany,  with  a  ticrman  trans- 
lation by  Schlozer  (G«tt.  I80S-180»,'6  vols.  8vo),  cany- 
ing  the  work  up  to  the  year  '.'xn ;  n  Crrman  translation 
of  the  whole  work  was  bn>ugbl  out  al  Leipsic  in  1774. 
but  it  is  faidty.  The  latest  and  best  edition,  entitled 
CkromeoH  Stitorit  hxtut,  rtrtio  Latina  ti  j/tossnnum 
fed.  Mikkisisch),  was  brmipht  ont  at  Vienna  (18(0  sq.)> 
This  ChKiuiile  is  bi^'hly  |Ti/i  d  by  the  Kussians  aa  the 
oldest  annals  of  their  history.  Nestor  wrote  also  a 
PaUriaiiii  I'lczerimm,  which  is  a  mirt  of  hiogroi  hy  of 
some  of  the  abbots  and  saints  of  the  convent  of  Kiew, 
and  reiy  valuable  as  the  oldest  document  treating  of 

!hi-»irin  ec<lesi.'i'-iical  history.  Though  ijiter<persed 
with  many  absurdities  and  superMitiona,  it  was  lirst 
publishcxl  in  ICtU,  and  has  been  repnxluced  *ini c  in 
divers  forma.  Neator  waa  a  veiy  learned  man  iu  bis 
time.  He  andentood  pcffectly  the  Greek  lan|>tMge, 
atid  read  iIh-  1^ /.intiiii  bi'-torians, fr'Uii  "  bom  lie  trans- 
lated many  pasitages,  and  inserted  Ihciu  in  his  Chrun- 
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•elf.  HU  iufarraation  he  obUined  frum  coutcmporaneoua 
tndituHu  (protMbly  alao  froiB  itin  nora  tndcnt  LMUh 

piaaes),  Mul  be  derived  gnat  advanta':^  from  the  rccol- 
lecUona  of  hU  brother  in  the  cloUu-r,  tlit-  monk  Jan,  who 
died  in  HOC.  at  (lie  a^c  of  ninetynne  years,  and  m-Uo 
vru  bmu  conaequently  in  1016,  i.  c.  one  year  provioua 
to  tb«  death  of  gfUMlifiiiiM*  WaMimlr.  Mneb,  hmr* 
ever,  of  Nosfor's  work  ronsists  of  what  ho  was  enabled 
to  reotird  a  oonteinporarv  and  an  eye-witnesw.  'I'riith 
shincfl  evid«Mitly  in  all  his  writin;;*.  llh  style  i»  equal, 
and  KMnblea  the  liiblicai  booka.  The  peraona  whom 
Im  ntatioM  WM  nide  to  tptak  in  the  langiMgo  of  the 
historieal  Ixioks  of  the  OM  'n-itamcnt.  He  frequently 
interweave*  sentences  laki  n  frxni  Hidy  Writ,  and  f>ul>- 
jiiins  piou*  moral  rertcetions.  1 1  in  illustrious  editor, 
ikhltizer,  aaya  of  him: Witboat  this  bcxxber  of  the 
doiater,  whtt  ahouM  wo  over  have  hnown  ■boat  the 
entire  history  of  the  I'pper  North  dinvn  tr)  tlie  lltli 
century  V  Hut  ilTw  Chioniclf  is  still  more  iini'oriant  in 
relation  to  the  |ieople  for  which  it  was  written;  who, 
by  roUowiog  the  cxMople  of  ita  antbur,  acquired  a  taate 
for  leadinjr  and  wiitiag,  and  iwrer  bat  thoae  afta  uffin 

thnmgh  nil  the  niol.uifhnly  liiTirs  niul  rciitnrie*  of  ni't- 
ual  barhari.itn  that  follinved."  See  Karamsin.  Cisrh. 
dtt  rustichen  Rf  'tchef,  vol,  viii;  Strahl,  Getck,  </"  "/<- 
uekut  Staale$,  i,  4o6  aq.;  id.  BeMlge  a.  rnu.  Kirekm- 
pttdtiditt  (Halle,  18t7),  {,  90  aq.;  GSUinger  tjrl.  A  meiytn, 
1807,  p.  2tl;l  «q. ;  Sohhizor,  Pi  ohrii  nmifir/irr  A  n/uiUn,  p.  27 
fu\.;  and  the  bini^r.iphy  in  his  editiun  of  Nestor,  i,  9  nq. ; 
Piper,  KiiJritUHff  in  diit  Miimtmrulalr  Throltu/if,  ^  '.),'); 
Stanley,  Led.  ilul.  Etui.  Vhurch,  p.  388 ;  Otto,  UUt.  of 
Bmdam  LUeralvrr,  p.  300  aq.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Vestoriaa  Monaatica  are  a  claaa  of  devntco:* 
aniQiiK  the  Ncatorians  (q.  v.X  cUiming  to  be  of  the  Order 
of  St  Anthony,  thoujjh  they  do  not  strirtly  adhere  to 
the  rn!e<  of  ilini  or  any  nflicrnriliT.  ami  are  l>nt  in-i^nili- 
cant  in  number.  They  prubably  were  quite  powerful  as 
a  minia-stic  body  at  OHM  Uine»  fur  there  are  a  Urge  num- 
ber of  monasteriea  now  extant  in  the  Xestorian  country 
which  these  devotees  nameil  and  sup|)orted.  Slont  lif 
these  niona.'rferieM  are  now  deju  rie  I.  ispecially  those 
opon  the  liiver  Tigris;  the  rest  have  but  few  inmalea 
■acce]>t  that  of  Orm&a,  which  ia  the  moat  eonaldcnhle, 
and  in  that  there  are  only  about  lifty  monks.  Thit 
monaatcry  is  the  residence  of  ilic  patriarchs,  and  takes 
in  naoM  ftom  Honniada^  one  of  the  Neatorian  aainia. 


HiMtoriaa  lta)|t; 


There  are  aome  other  monastcricti  in  Pmis.  the 
ooaaideKriile  of  which  ia  that  near  Taurtn.  Tbeyl 
about  twenty  double  convents,  that  is,  both  for  monki 
and  nuns,  who  have  separate  habitaiiuns,  thou<;)i  but 
one  common  church.  While  the  monks  are  emjiloyed 
in  bodily  labor  the  nuna  prepare  their  \-ictuak  The 
fdlghma  Neatoriana  eat  no  flah,  drink  no  wine.  Their 
Lents  arc  six  in  numlwr;  viz.,  the  fi^nd  Lent  of  the 
universal  Church;  that  of  the  Apostles,  which  bejrins 
lifleen  <lays  before  the  f<, clival  <'f  Si.  rctrr;  iliai  i>f 
the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady;  that  of  the  Kxalution  of 
the  Holy  Croaa,  cadi  of  6lle«i  ^yt$  that  of  Eliaa,or 
the  Nincvites.whieh  lasts  eight  days;  and  that  nf  t'hiirt'i 
Nativity,  which  continues  twcniy-live  days.  The  Xes- 
torian monks  are  habited  in  a  black  gown  licvl  witti  a 
leathern  ginUe.  They  wear,  instead  of  a  capucbe,  • 
bhietariNn.  The  nana  are  haUiedafkartheaanie  man* 

Iter,  exeeptinj;  that  they  lie  a  kiml  i.f  link  \  lil  alxnit 
their  lieadt  and  inider  their  chin's,  l  in  y  uui-i  !>•■  f.irty 
years  old  before  they  take  the  nK>n;L>-tio  liiM;.  If  a 
monk  deairea  to  quit  hia  cooveot  to  marry,  be  asks  leave 
of  tha  imhIm,  and  the  Wahof*  b  obBged  to  eonacat  tek 
for  fear  the  monk  might  turn  Moh«mme<1an.  Sc-e  Bru- 
nei, Ilisfoire  dtt  VUnji*  Stculitr  et  IU<julut;  ii,  44-47. 
(J.II.W.) 

,  NeatoriaiMi  a  acct  of  eariy  Cbrntiam,  ao  called 
after  Neatorhfli    ▼.),  are  generally  regarded  aatheFta^ 

eslaiit-"  in  I'.a^tem  ('hri«f lanity.  tlu  v  hiving  dmyi 
o|\[H»!H'd  the  regard  for  Mary  n^i  more  than  woman, anil 
ha\  ing  in  many  other  respects  preserved  the  orthodox 
I  dndrinca  and  authoriaed  uaegea  of  the  early  Choich  of 
IChriat.  Aaaaeettheyelain  tobeofeariicreiriginthaB 
'  the  age  of  Nestnrin«.  and  date  their  conversion  lock  to 
the  preaching  of  the  a(K>».tlc  Thomas,  hence  some  of 
them  arc  called  J/iornat  Chrutitva  (ace  below  t.  Ttiore 
is  beeidea  a  tradition  prevalent  {unong  the  Ncstoiiau 
which  makeo  them  of  Jewiidi  deaeent,  and  daina  Ihr 
their  nncesfry  I'r  of  tlie  CliaMees,  and  Abraham,  the 
patriarch ;  hence  they  soineiitnes  call  tlwinselvcs  ('An/- 
daatu  (see  below),  hut  though  these  claims  may  have 
no  foundation,  it  ia  yet  to  be  conceded  that  tha  Kcato> 
nana  are  prabaUy  the  oMeet,  as  th^  certainly  aie  the 
purest,  of  the  Oriental  churches,  although,  as  we  S'hal! 
presently  see,  they  are  guilty  of  nwre  or  less  ('hri»to- 
logical  heresy,  and  hold  aome  absurd  auperatitiaos,  and 
maintain,  as  a  aect,  a  aanrice  which  ia  little  mon  than 
mere  fentoaUan. 

I.  Dnrtniiftl  Poft/ion. — In  the  nrtii  k-  Nkstohii-s  issrt 
forth  the  controversy  which  agitated  the  ilastcni Church 
in  the  4th  and  6th  centuries  regarding  the  perwn  and 
nature  of  Uhriat,  arising  out  of  the  oae  of  anbiguoai 
terms— £>«tjeniffic  and  rpoowiroi'  [see  HnwrAaia}- 
and  how  peace  was  finally  restoretl  l»otween  the  Sxrian 
and  Egyptian  churches  by  the  confession  drawn  up  by 
Theodoceti  It  remains  now  to  point  out  how  theopposi- 
t  ion  organized  in  order  to aoataia  Kcstorins  in  hU  course, 
after  deposirioo  Am  the  patriarehate,  finally  de\'ei0p<d 
such  strength  as  to  prove  a  formidable  aninc"iii>'n  ''^ 
Cyrillite^  utaking  nocesaary  further  action  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor,  who  finally  caused  the  expoiaion  of  aO 
Nestoriaos  from  the  Boonaa  caaiiifei,  and  1^  this  actiaa 
only  gave  devek>pment  to  Keatorianiam  hi  the  Sait,  liy 
an  iudependem  .mil  new  sect,  as  is  generally  bclieveil  in 
the  West,  or  by  auxiliarizing  an  already  existiiig  sect 
of  like  tendenqr,  aa  the  NoitaiiaBS  ofto-dqT  fHMn^f 
claim. 

It  wfll  be  seen  in  the  aitide  oa  Ncslorias  tiiai,  nel- 

withstanding  his  deposition,  bis  de\'ote<i  and  persistent 
adherents  favored  the  doctrines  Neatorius  had  i^u^ht. 
Including  the  dioeeian  synods  and  the  sehtsmatical  a*- 
aemUica^  thert  weia  not  leas  than  niirntTf*  or  tweaif 
meetingsdniiRgtbelbet  twenty  yean  of Ae  couliwref^. 
Min-at'ir  givea  then  in  order:  li>'  inakr-.mt  th:tt  I'lrr^ 
were  four  at  Rome,  at  Alexandria,  and  (.4>n.->ianliii>>|>lo; 
twoat  Ephesus;  two  at  least  held  bv  the  Orientals;  aod 
othenatABtioGh,]ienBa,aiidelaewiiei«.  Moatoftbeia 
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Rtantinnple,  held  Oct.  25, 4S1,  wu  fbr  the  deetion  ofMui-  |  head  of  their  wet  at  SelmiHa,  w«re  as  socceMful  as  thry 


imiu  ill  hiuTf-s.<siiin  to  NestoriuH;  and  the  third,  which 
rather  a  cuiMultat ion  of  bi!«ho[is  with  the  emperor, 
ifiDr  coniadering  the  \ye»t  mtmnn  of  re-e«tablishing  the 
IMBce  of  the  Church.  The  Oioiicil  of  Chalcedon  (A.D. 
451)  was  oiwemblcd  to  cnndcnn  the  opposite  heresy, 
that  of  Eiityt  lus.  It  not  only  did  so,  but  incidentally 
oonfinoed  the  deciaton  of  the  Council  of  Epbeaws  and 
•zfMcnhr  adaptad  the  term  ^coroaof.  Two  yean  later 
a  cotinril  at  (.'onatanttnople,  among  other  things,  com- 
detnnitl  a  U  ttiT  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  that  bad  renouneed 
the  term  5#orcrof.  Gela^inr*.  In->h(>;i  of  Kome  (A.D, 
492-4M),  also  aynodically  comicmni-d  ihe  Ncstoriana. 
Bat  whatever  their  favor  or  condemnation  at  papal 
Bomc  so  troublesonte  did  these  faithful  Nestorians  be> 
oome  to  the  pivomment  that  the  emperor  saw  himself 
obli^'cil  to  Mcoml  tlif  t  ffurtu  of  the  special  Church  coun- 
cil which  be  bad  called,  to  nettle  thia  great  Chriatok^- 
ioal  qneMion  advisedly  and  Anally  bgr  diefspakion  from 
Ma  dlNDininii<4  of  all  who  failed  to  accept  the  Rpheaian 
decMon.  It  wa.n  thus  that  Nestorianism  was  transplanted 
to  As'j'yria,  and  especially  to  IVrsia,  where  it  has  ever 
•inoe  maintained  iu  gnmnd,  findiiig  immediately  upon 
ita  appeanmee  there  proteetfao  fmB  Um  giwwDmaat— 
such  rnvor-*  U-in'^  prompted,  pnliabl]r,lqriMilitieal  oppo- 
sition to  Con--»Laiitinoplc. 

This  colonization  of  Ncatorianism,  however,  was  not 
bqpm  by  tbe  emperor's  ilUberai  policy.  It  bad  taken 
rbemnchcailier.  Vmkym  lhaa  (q.  v.%  for  the  rimple 
purfifi*e  of  pvinpthc  Persian  Cbristiati's  nn  intolliiront 
account  of  fhe  controversy,  had  written  a  letter  to  Mares, 
bishop  of  Hardoehir,  in  I'crsin,  shortly  after  the  union 
of  patriarch  John  of  Antioch  and  of  Cyril,  in  which  be 
dearly  eMri>liahed  the  merits  of  the  eontrovemr,  eon> 

demtiiiik:  wfint  wns  nmif'^  in  Cvri!.  niid  fv>nimoni!ini^ 
only  wliat  lie  Ix-Iicvcd  worthy  of  >iup(Mirt  in  NcstoriuK, 
but  yet  evincing  greater  sympathy  for  the  latter.  So 
DHKh  moderation  did  Ibas  exhibit  in  his  letter,  and  so 
eameetly  did  he  plead  for  peace  to  the  Cbmeh,  that  the 
missive  was  not  without  intltienee.  He  had  besides 
furnished  Syriac  translaiiona  of  the  Avorks  of  Diudorus 
of  Tarsot  md  of  Theodore  of  ftfopsucatia;  and  thus 
having  an  oppnnnniqr  to  cxaauue  for  thcmidves  into 
the  nerita  of  the  eoniiorefBy,  the  Aa^^ian  and  Prrrian 

Christians  were  numerously  wnn  over  to  Nestorius. 
Further  strength  was  given  to  Xestorianism,  esjKcially 
in  Persia,  by  the  expaWon  of  the  teachers  from  Edeasa, 
where  Ncitorinsli  views  had  fiMnd  willing  and  enthn* 
aiaatie  exponents.  Among  thoae  whom  the  Fenians 
paine<l  over  for  their  own  Church  by  this  intolerant 
policy  of  bishop  Kabulas  of  Edcssa  we  notice  particu- 
larly BnrHuinn<s  who,  as  bishop  or  BWiwpslitan  of  Nist- 
hb  (A.D.  435-489),  contributed  in  no  small  dcgrse  to 
the  pmpagatiott  «f  Nealorian  views  in  Fmia  mod  the 
reduction  of  the  Cvrillites.  Siq  portrd  hy  X(  rses  (<)•  V.) 
the  leper,  al.«o  driven  out  of  E<k^Ksa,  lkin«uinas  ftMinded  a 
■CW  llieolo;;ical  s4*h<M)I  ot  Niaibin  He  also  used  bis  in- 
flnmeawith  tbe  king  of  Fnaia  to  hara  him  confirm  the 
IManChristiansin  tbclravmion  totheCyrillianOnmH 
Cil  of  i;|ilicvii«.  ami  in  their  adhesion  to  r]f  Antiochian 
■Kt  Nestorian  tbcok>p>' ;  and  he  even  «o  lar  controlled 
king  Feroze  that  this  monarch  expelled  tboM;  Chris- 
tim  who  had  espooaeti  the  Cyrillian  views,  and  set 
Vestoriana  in  their  place,  putting  them  in  possession  of 
the  principal  scat  of  eor]e>ia>(ii  nl  jiiii!iuriry  in  l'<  r-i.i. 
the  see  of  Seleucia,  which  from  that  time  to  (uir  own 
day  has  always  been  filled  by  the  pntriark  h  of  the  Nes- 
torians. Indieedfaiieb  waatbesaal  andaoooessof  Ilar- 
ioraas  that  the  Nestorfans  who  sUD  remain  in  Chakbea, 

Persia.  Assyria,  aixl  iIk  ailjacent  cfiuntrie".  rnnsifler  him 
really  their  |iarvnt  ami  founder.  He  certainly  contrib- 
uted much,  not  only  to  the  upbuilding  of  Nestorianism 
in  Peisia,  but  to  its  spread  into  £gypti  jtyria,  Arabia, 
India,  Taitary,  and  China,  whcnc»  went  hb  theological 
students  from  the  school  at  Nisihi^   "  The  Nestorian"," 


were  indu>iriuuH  in  tli-»seniiiistinp  their  diMnrine*  in  the 
countries  lying  without  the  Human  em{>ire.  It  appears 
flmninqocstienahle  documents,  stUI  existing,  that  there 
were  numerous  societies  in  all  parts  of  Persis,  in  India, 
in  Armenia,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  and  iu  other  cuimtrie^ 
nniler  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia  during 
this  (the  0th)  centurr.'*  Of  the  7th  century  be  lavs 
(tfiidL  i,  499%  -  The  Christian  religion  was  in  this  cen- 
tury diflTused  beyond  its  former  boinnN.  l>oth  in  the  East* 
em  and  Western  countries.  In  the  Vji-^t.  t  he  Nestorians. 
with  increililile  ii>dustr>'  and  perscveranw,  lalwired  to 
propagate  it  from  Penia,  Syria,  and  India  among  tbe 
baibaroas  and  savage  nationa  tohrtiting  the  deaetta  and 
the  remotest  shores  of  Asia.  In  jvorticular,  the  vaM 
empire  of  Chitia  was  enlipbtencil  by  their  teal  and  in- 
dustry with  the  light  of  tJliri-itianity."  In  A.D.  41W  a 
Church  council  convened  at  Seleucia,  and  by  this  body 
the  Nestorian  dnetrine  was  made  the  faith  of  the  IVf- 

sisn  Church.  The  do;;mns  then  aiiopted  ammint  to 
what  follow  a:  1,  That  in  the  Saviour  <-f  the  world  there 
were  two  hypostases,  or  persf)tts,  of  whic  h  the  one  ws'* 
divine,  or  the  Eternal  Word,  and  tbe  other  human,  or 
theoaiiChtistJcsns;  iL  Tint  these  two  hypostases  had 
only  (itie  out^vnnl  njipenrance;  8.  Thnt  tVic  union  be- 
twet  ii  the  Son  of  (iu<i  and  the  Son  of  Man  w  as  forroetl  in 
the  moment  of  the  Virgin's  conception,  and  is  never 
to  be  dissolved ;  4.  That  this  union  was  not  of  nature  or 
penon,  hnt  of  wiO  and  aAMionj  6.  "niat  Christ  was  to 
lie  carefully  distinpiiished  fmm  God,  who  dwelt  in  hitn 
as  in  a  tetnplc;  G.  That  Mary  was  to  be  callwl  Ihe 
mother  of  Christ  (Xpiffron'mi  ),  and  not  the  mother  of 
God  (Oiormcoc).  How  far  Nestorius  himself  main- 
tdned  tlieee  views  will  never  deariy  appear,  as  his  own 
expr>*ifions  of  Christnloqy  are  only  extant  in  fragments, 
and  they  even  are  full  of  contradictions;  but  certainly 
the  doctrine  aa  here  laid  «Iown  by  the  C<»uncil  of  Seleu- 
cia involves  a  denial  of  the  imity  of  Christ's  chatactcr. 
'*The  Kestorian  Christ,*  says  Dr.-Shedd,  in  hia  Mthrf 

of  Chrinitnn  Dorfrinr,  '■  is  tv,  o  perHons^one  divine,  and 
one  human.  I'lie  imfiortant  (Ustinciion  between  a 'nat- 
ure' and  a  '  person'  is  not  obeer\'cd,  and  the  conse(|nence 
ia  that  there  are  two  aepante  and  dircne  advea  in 
JesoB  Christ.  Instead  of  a  blending  of  the  two  natorea 
into  only  one  seK,  the  Nestorian  ^eht  me  plncf  s  two  hIvcs 
aide  by  side,  and  allows  only  a  moral  and  symfiathetic 
onion  between  them,  llie  result  is  that  the  acts  of 
each  nator*  derive  no  character  from  tbe  qualities  of  the 
etiier.  There  is  no  divine  homiKstion,  beeause  the  hn- 
manify  is  confcw^dly  the  srr,t  of  htimiliaiioii,  and  the 
humanity  is  by  itseit",  unl<k mled  in  the  unity  of  a  com- 
mon self-consciousness.  And  there  is  no  exsltaiiou  of 
the  humanity,  because  tbe  divinity  is  oonftaeedly  the 
aooiee  ofthe  exaltation,  and  this  also  is  insnlalcd  and 
iseialCd  for  the  same  rraM>n.  There  is  Qod,  and  thcM 
is  man;  Imt  there  is  no  tiod-man." 

II.  Kcrlesiiisticnl  Uutory.—W'hpn  the  Sassanidn,  by 
restoring  the  Zoroastrian  mode  of  worship,  had  over- 
thrown the  empire  ofthe  Parthians,  the  prex'ious  good 
understanding  came  to  an  end,  ns  they  requiretl  theirs 
to  be  not  only  the  pretlominani,  but  the  only  religion 
of  the  empire.  Vet  the  later  rulers  of  this  dj-nasty  ap- 
pear to  hare  cared  mora  Ibr  politics  than  fur  religion, 
and  the  Christiana,  i.  e.  the  If  ceteorlana,  were  left  to  peace, 
f'\r,  ]it  in  times  of  war  against  the  Grt-ck  emperors. 
I'herozes  (or  Feroze  or  Firua),  as  we  have  »e<n  almve, 
had  been  well  disposed  by  DmnDas  in  favor  of  the  Ncs- 
toriana, but  ho  bad  bitteiljr  opposed  the  Koman  Catho> 
lies  and  perseeoted  them.  OavadeSi  or  Cbhad,  his  sne^ 
cevwir  f41H-'»,T1\  after  he  came  back  from  the  land  of 
the  Huns,  whither  be  bad  fle»l  out  of  priaon,  cnmmejiced 
against  tbe  Greek  cmpiiW  a  war  which  lasted  four  years, 
and  which  led  to  a  pensention  of  the  (Suiatiana,  (He 
had  eommanded  the  commnnltv  of  women.  This  led  to 


smH 
■mmn 


an  insurrection  ofthe  noliiliiy,  nn  l  Cavadeswas  thrown 
Mosbeim  (^Jicdn.  Hui.  i,  W),  "after  tbey  had  ob-  1  into  prison,  whence  his  sister  managed  to  help  him  e»- 
land  nridence  in  l>enlai  nd  had  InMMd  tiM  I      Md  Am  dM  OTnttiy^ 
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wa^  afifxiiiUi'il  la  liis  \,\acc,  recalU'tl  tin'  olmnxious  Uw; 
and  AS  it  had  prolialjily  had  alao  a  demoruruin^  effect  uii 
the  Cbrutiaiis,  IJaU«u%  tben  patmrcb  of  the  Nestofunn, 
with  ih«  tatent  of  tbi*  new  uid  noie  liberal  ruler,  beld 

a  ^ytiitil  Id  rriii'  ily  tlio  evil.')  Accordinj;  to  Harhehnvus 
(^BiLL  Or.  11,  4i)'.it,  C  ax  ;idf.s  reascendetl  the  tliruiic  with 
Um  aid  of  tbe  (irocka,  aitd  sought  to  force  the  Nestoriaiui 


Arabians,  and  cxcrtcil  an  influence  upon  tht  ir  riiUure, 
ami  thus  u|K>n  the  devebpmoiit  of  philu9t)|>1iy  an  I  xi- 
eoce  in  geaenU.  Tbe  words  of  tbe  woriti'a  uvui, 
Akamder  vm  Hnnboldc,  in  the  eeoood  toIom  «f  bb 

Ko.'mns  (Stutfi:.  and  TilMnsj.  1K47.  p.  '.'17  *].■!,  the 
couHcotioii  of  Ncitoriani^in  with  the  cnUurc  uutl  iiliv>i- 
cal  acienceof  llic  Arabians  are  wortliy  ot  iiuio  h<  ro;  "U 


was  oiM  «f  tbe  woodruM*  amagemeata  in  tbe  ■jrucm  of 
things  that  tbe  Obriatian  aect  of  the  Kei«iiiaiM.wUdi 

has  exerted  n  v(t\'  important  influents  <>ii  the  eo<> 


lo  UDite  again  with  tbe  Komisb  Cbuicb.  Tbia»  how^ 
ever,  dm*  not  appear  tmatwonh}*.  About  the  end  of 
Civndea'a  rdgn  a  achisni  i(H)k  [iI.k  o  amon}?  the  Ncsto- 

riana,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  twelve  years,  and  dur-  |  grapliical  »  \tt  usion  of"  knowledge,  was  <•(  service  even 

in^;;       time  two  patriarchis  Neracs  and  EUanua,  were  to  the  Arabian^t  before  the  latter  fouml  their  wsy  to 

elected  by  tbe  oppoMOg  parties  each  of  which  in  torn  laanied  and  disputatious  Alexandria;  that  Chiiaiin 

appointed  biahopa  from  amonfr  bia  foUowert.    After  Neetoriaidaaa,  In  fbct,  under  tbe  proCeetioa  of  tbe  anM 

Nerfies  ha<l  died  in  i)ri.ton  nnd  I'listeus  had  b*  en  depux  d  of  I^lam.  was  able  to  p<>nctrate  far  ii-i'>  Ki-tern  A<ia. 
hy  a  hviioil,  the  biahoi>s  eleeled  I'auluis  who  however  ,  The  Arabians,  in  other  words  j:aine«l  ibt  ir  iir>t  aaiuiwu- 
fillod  t)io  olHcc  but  a  few  months,  an<l  was  miccceded  by  nnce  with  (Siecian  literature  thrnngh  the  Syrians,  a  kin- 
Mar  Aba  1,  or  "the  Gvaat"  (d36-d92),  a  Magtan  eon-  dredSbemiticracei  while  tbe  Syrian*  thciDMlve^acaice- 
verted  to  Christianity.  He  translated  tbe  liturgy  of  Ijr  a  century  and  a  half  before,  had  fint  reodfcd  the 
the  Ni'«t>>ri;i!n  frmn  tlie  (Jrcek  i;i;o  Syriac;  n;iil  this  knowledi,'e  of  (Ireciaii  literature  throu;;h  the  aiutbf- 
veri«ion  coiiliimt  s  in  nte  at  ilic  pre.iont  day  aincnii^  the 
Nestorians.  Mar  Aba  I  showcti  also  ^reat  activity  in 
rcatoring  order  and  discipline  in  tbe  Church,  visitiqg 


tbe  dilfcnnt  dioceses,  sendin<;  pii'«toral  addresses  to  dis- 
tant chur>-ht's  an  l  boMiii;,'  in  .Ml  a  ^ynol  in  whieh  it 
tvas  declared  thitl  iieillter  patriarcii»  nor  bishops  !<bould 


nintized  Nesitorians.  riiysieians  who  had  t-x-en  educatej 
in  the  iiiMitntions  of  the  Ureeka,  and  at  the  celebrated 
medical  school  founded  \xy  tbe  Mcatorian  Cbriitisns  at 
Edessa,  ui  Mesopotamia,  were,  aa  earty  as  tbe  tinei  sf 

Mohammed,  Urriemlwl  by  him  antl  by  Alm-lkkr,  in 
,Meeea."    .lesnjab  also  obtained  another  thaiter  irjta 


thenceforth  be  allowed  to  marry — are(;ulation  which  has  Omar,  to^rether  with  complete  exemption  from  iixa 


erer  since  been  obaerved  in  the  Neatorian  Church,  lie 
also  oonfirmed  the  fitrmer  eanons,  and  nilered  that, 

while  adhering  strirlly  to  the  Xieene  Creed,  tbe  system 
of  Thcwlore  of  Mopnu -^ttia  should  form  the  basis  of  tbe 
Sciipturo  exegesis.  Oii  aoeooolof  tbe  preriously  men- 
tioned schism,  when  there  wera  often  two  bish^  a)>- 
pointed  to  tbe  same  see.  Mar  Aba  I  deposed  tbe  unworthy 
dignitaries:  and  in  ca>e'!<  wlure  two  ei|iinlly  ileserviii;^ 
tiled  |he  office,  he  retained  the  oldest,  and  the  other  had 
to  ntoni  to  his  former  condition  until  the  office 
Tienk  4g«in.  Patriarch  £zechiel  (o77-580X  as 
as  he  entered  Into  office,  held  a  nynud  ( Feb.,  f>77),  whose 
prineipil  r.  -iih  was  the  promulgation  tifan  edict  <i_:,'iiin>l 


for  bimseU;  bis  brotben,  servants,  aud  fuUowcis,  whicb 
it  is  said  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  the  14lh  cen- 
tury. .\li  i;avo  Maremejs,  a  follower  of  Jesujab.  tben 
biahup  uf  NiAibis,  on  account  of  his  having  supplied  faii 
army  with  food,  a  recommendation  for  all  hU  foUowen 
to  spare  the  Chriatiaoa.  Suoilar  sacwilifls  were  girta 
to  their  p«triareh8  by  Muktedlr-biUah,  Kadcr-bilUh, 
and  tbeir  sui'rc>v,or<,  anil  .Icsujab  of  .Viliabene  i<>.i(MW?'i 
was  able  to  write  to  Simeon,  metropolitan  of  Fentia.  ihtt 
the  Arabs  were  not  only  not  opposed  to  Christiatiitr, 
hultadditin  hi(;h  respe(Bt,ahoiri^gcra«tiagaidioths 
priests  and  people,  and  even  supporting  the  ehopdM 

and  convents.    As  the  Nejitorians  were  di<tinf:uii!»«l 


the  Me.-v^aliaiiN    As  the  MonophyHitcs  had  made  great  r  for  their  learning  anil  activity,  many  of  tliem  held  high 


progress  in  I'erfia  under  Cava<l<  ^,  and  especially  under 
Chosmes  I  (031-579)  £see  Kuusnuj,  Jaieob 
appointed  as  acnmenieal  metropolitan,  In  the  place  of 


ofBcial  positions.  Thc^y  were  et({)eclally  renowned,  SI 
w«  have  already  kaiued  irom  Humboldt,  aa  phynassi 
and  aa  secretaries  to  the  caliphs,  and  so  highly  and 


the  impri^Jiied  patriarch,  a  nietroporu.in  of  ilie  I '.iHt,  i  favorably  were  these  reijanletl  that  no  elnrtion  of  pstri- 


Achudeme<«,  w  hom  liarhcbnoku  considers  as  the  dnt 
maphriaa  (q.  v.)  of  the  East.  Choiimes,  acooidiiv  to 
popular  tradition,  became  a  Christian  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  recommended  his  successors  to  avoid  war 

with  (Ireece.  As  for  him^eir,  br  ><•( i.i  bave  lieeii 
often  at  war  with  that  country,  and  to  have  on  thutie 
occasions  persecuted  the  Christians.  Uis  son,  Hormuzd 
IT,  aa  abi>  Chosroes  11,  proved  mora  friendly  to  the 
Nestorians,  es]>eciaUy  the  latter,  who  compelled  all 
ChrLitians  in  the  empire  to  join  them.  He  afterwards, 
however,  persecuted  them  on  account  of  their  having 
elected  Grcgorins  aa  patriarch  againAl  his  will;  and 
after  Grcgoriua'a  death,  in  G08,  he  forbade  their  ap- 
poinUng  another.  The  o(!lc«  remained  vacant  for 
iWCn^  yi  ar-.  until  Shiriij.-  i  Siroes),  the  »>n  of  Chos- 
mes II,  ascended  the  throne.  He  proved  favorable  to 
the  Christiana  of  all  denominationsi  His  sncceasoni 
also  left  them  in  peace,  being  too  weak  and  too  much 
occupied  in  prcaerving  their  (mition  and  life  to  do 
otherwise. 

Untler  the  caliphs  the  Nestorians  were  selilom  perac- 
euted;  on  tbe  contrary,  they  claim  that  they  reodred 
ae\*cral  charters,  the  aathenticity  of  some  of  wtitch,  how- 
ever, is  doubted.  The  lirst,  they  mv,  was  obtained  by 
pitriarch  .Fesujab  of  (Ja  lala  (  ri.>H-(;i7  i,  who  saw  the 
last  I'erAian  kings.  He  went  himself  to  Mohammed, 
anil  asked  him  for  it.  It  was  printed  by  Gabriel  8io> 
nita  (Paris,  1680).  Indeed,  Mohammed  is  supposed  to 
owe  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  a  Nes- 
toriaii  m  iiik,  Sergius;  aud  it  is  therefore  but  n  uural  to 
suppose  that  from  him  the  sect  received  many  privi- 
leges, so  that  it  obtained  great  eonaklciatlon  aiMng  th«  I 


arcbs  or  other  important  ecclesiastical  event  took  place 
without  their  being  ooosultecL  In  thb  maniKr  the 
Nestorians  acquired  great  preponderance  over  tbe  other 
Christian  sects,  and  the  caliphs  Kajim-bcamr-illah  sad 

Mukteilir-billab  iU  (  lan  d  r,)li,  utlly  that  the  patriarch 
Sabarjesu  (sumamed  Zanbiir  >  nn<l  Kboiljesu  should  lun*« 
authority  not  only  over  the  Nestorians,  but  aL<o  over 
the  Buman  Catholics^  or  Melchites  (q.  v.),  and  tbe  Ja»> 
obites  Oi.  v.\  With  the  excrptioti  of  a  abort  peiie|» 
tion  under  Harftn-al-Hascbid.  we  tind  but  two  during 
that  entire  period ;  the  lirst,  chidly  directed  againat  the 
NeMorians,  by  Mutewekkil,  was  occasioned  by  his  |Ay- 
aician,  Dochijesu,  having  displeased  him;  the  secMvt, 
by  Hakim-tM>amr-iUah,  was  directed  with  great  vijror 
ai;ainst  all  Cbristian*,  and  even  a^ninsi  the  Jews,  b«A 
it  of  course  did  not  extend  beyond  his  own  dorain- 
ions  of  Syria,  I'alestine,  ami  EgypU  The  jxiwcr  of  the 
physicians  and  secretaries  aleo proved  injurious  at  length, 
as  they  went  so  far  as  to  arbitrarily  appoint  and  depnee 
patriarchs,  makinr;  th<'  cniiiilis  conlinn  iln  ir  a  lien. 
(Christianitv,  it  may  be  ftUt«d  here,  bad  been  iniruduceil 
mto  Arabia  at  a  very  eaiiy  period.  Both  the  Ksstarisas 
and  the  Jacobites  sought  thia  field  to  propagate  thrit 
own  doctrines,  and  the  former  prove*!  succ«iaful  in  that 
tniderlaking.  Under  the  caliphs  tin  y  wi  read  not  only 
in  Arabia,  but  through  Svria  aiid  l'aic«iine,  and  uudef 
Mar  Aba  II  [patriaicb  743-7&a]  a  bishop  had  to  t>e 
appointed  for  the  Nestoriaiu  distributed  thiMigbwl 
Kcrypt,  This  bishop  was  subject  to  the  see  rfDsjna^ 
ous:  i:i  later  limes  they  had  also  a  rneiro|H>nt«n  of 
Egypt.  The  bishops  of  tJie  difletent  paru  of  Arabia 
•t  flat  m^cei  to  the  ' 
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wbnM  dioecw  beloqgad  ako  the  £«8t  Indies,  the  weet- 
«ra  •boret  of  whieb,  at  lent,««ra  Mill  Chriidan  in  the 

early  [larf  nf  ttic  Tth  ci  ifHn-.") 

After  lla;;iiuil  had  Ix-tn  built  and  become  the  abovlf 
of  the  caliplu,  the  patriarchs  adcctpd  ii  oli*  as  their 
nadcnce  io  A.U.  76i,  They  wef«  elected  there,  but 
ofdained  M  Selenda.  Amnjen  II  wm  fbe  lint  patri- 
an-h  elwtoil  at  IJiuitlail.  'l  ln'  pitriarrh  wan  eallcil 
lic/i,  i.  e.  eatholicojs  ainl  m  the  13th  CL-iitury  the  yaze- 
lich  had  no  Icm  than  twcnty-tivc  nictn>iK)litana  under 
hi*  tupervinoti.  Seys  an  eccleai— ttari  hiatnriag :  The 
Neeloriem  bad  now  become  wideijr  extended.  Tbe^ 
oocuiiii  (!.  alni'»it  tn  the  p\rlIl^'ion  of  other  Christian 
sects  the  re4;ion  which  forms  tlie  nuMlcru  kingdom  of 
Penda,  in  ail  parts  of  which  they  had  churches.  They 
were  oumenMia  in  Annenia,  lieaopotamia,  and  Arabia. 
Tbey  bad  ebnrebca  in  Sjrria  and  in  tbe  iiland  of  Cv- 
prus.  Thf'v  harl  rlitiri-hf^  amont?  the  mountain'^  of 
Malabar  in'  India.  They  hail  numerous  churches  in 
the  vast  regiu<is  vf  Tartary,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
Mount  lauuu,  and  bv/ond,  thiougb  tlie  greater  part  of 
what  is  now  Imown  as  CSiinese  Tuury,  and  even  in 

China  itself.  The  r.aioes  of  twcnly«five  Tn<'ir'i[i<)litnn 
sees  are  on  record,  which  of  cxnirae  einbracid  a  far 
greater  number  of  hishuprics,  and  Ktill  m«r(>  numerous 
aoeietica  or  ebinches."  Mar  Aba  11  resided  at  Wasit, 
and  after  tbe  ImiJdinfc  of  Sermeum  by  Matarira,  in  tlie 
jrear  of  the  Ilejiira.  some  of  tbe  p  itrifircb'*  chose  it 
as  their  residence.  When  tiula;;u  Khan  t<Mik  liagdad, 
in  1258,  patriarch  Machicha  caused  the  Christians  of 
ail  seeca  to  aisembla  in  a  chnreb,  and  saved  them  bjr 
stratagem  ftom  the  bands  of  tbe  Mongolia  Hulagu  and 
most  of  his  followers  were  not  badly  dispo9e«I  towards 
the  Chriatian!<,  and  particularly  towanls  the  Nestorians, 
partly  because  of  a  common  enmity  against  the  Moham- 
ffH*^  and  partly  beoanse  tlieir  i^igion,  Buddhism, 
bad  bonowed  so  ranch  of  its  form  firom  Neslorianiam, 
and  al-M)  l>eoau«i'  a  Iar_'e  numlx  r  of  ibcir  wives  were  ai 
k>a»t  nominal  Christiana,  and  some  of  their  leaders  too. 
Th  is  was  especially  tha  case  in  tin  land  of  tbe  Kerait,  or 
Krite-Tartan,  where,  aoooidinR  to  divem  acoonnli^  Nca- 
torianisra  had  been  fiourishini;  cince  the  llth  centory, 
and  wborie  rulers  seem  to  have  <  nibrace*l  it.  Their 
tide,  Ungi^h),  or  Bang  Khan,  amid  rcailily  be  derived 
from  a  penrerrion  of  the  name  John,  and  thus  have 
given  rise  to  the  tradition  of  the  presbyter  or  pricat 
■John  [sec  John.  PRiwTF.n]  bcinj;  a  mighty  king,  which 
aftcrward-i.  \\\i>-i\  its  lictitio'is  otiararter  wat  reeogiiiiH.Hl, 
was  tnui!iferred  to  the  (imtil  tlien  unknown)  Christian 
lung  of  Ethiopia  (w-c  (Jould,  Mjfikl<^thi  Mid.  Agtt,  p. 
80  sq. ;  Musheim,  Hutoria  Tartarormm  EccUm.  [Heltnst. 
1741  ] ;  Neander,  Kirekmfftteh.  v,84  sq.)*  Zenghia  Khan 
himself  tmik  to  wife  a  daaghter  of  his  vanqniMhe  l 
enemy  Bang  Khan,  Toghnil,  and  his  son  Jaghatai, 
aebofding  to  Marco  Polo,  became  a  Christ  inn.  I'hc 
family  of  the  Bang  Khan  of  Tendncb  remained  olao 
allied  to  the  imfterial  family  down  to  tbe  dars  of  Marco 
Fblo;  and  tin-  eliief  of  the  Minoritess  John  i  f  Mnnte 
Cbrvino,  succeeded  in  inducing  a  prince  of  that  country-, 
inceessor  of  the  Bang  Kban^  whom  he  caHa  Geaige, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  his  followers,  to  be- 
come reconciled  with  the  Romish  Chnreh  in  129*2. 
This  H!ii<in.  biwever,  was  of  bnt  short  duration,  as  his 
in  Vat^f  with  all  his  adherents,  returned  to  Nes»- 
Tbe  sanw  John  of  Monte  Cor\-ino  (q.  v.) 
iMiilt  the  first  Christian  church  at  Peking,  with  the  as- 
sent of  Kuhlal  Khan,  and  Imiitized  six  thousand  people, 
for  which  he  was  by  the  jkijh;  Bpj-'iiiir  l  I  ir/iiipixropM 
CambaUams.  Assiemani  gives  the  names  of  a  number 
of  Cbiistfam  prineea  or  mien  of  tbe  CuaHy  of  Zengbis 
Khan.  Arghun  Khan,  who  reigned  after  the  return  of 
the  family  to  MohammoilnniMm.  promised  to  become  a 
Christian  after  taking  Junisalrm.  K  r.jatit.  ^oii  of 
Abaga,  was  a  Christian,  according  to  Uaytho.  Cassan 
tMH  at  tttat  in  favov  «f  ilbm  MokaBDedans,  who  bad 
aided  him  in  ascending  the  thnme,  and  his  gaieral, 
Wanrui,  persecuted  tbe  Christians,  but  be  changed  after- 


wards, and  greatly  Csvored  them.  Chodabende,  second 
son  of  Afghan,  eallad  by  tb*  Tartira  OkUbdto,  was 

led  by  his  mother  to  iK-eomc  a  Christian,  like  hCf)  and 
w,-i.s  bn|ilL/ed  under  tbe  name  of  Nicholas,  but  after  bcf 
death  be  rctume<l  to  Islamism,  and  took  the  name  of 
Mohammed  Uhaiath-ed-diu;  his  son,  Abu  Said,  Bur> 
nwwd  Bebador  Kban,  was  probably  of  tbe  same  re* 
ligion,  as  were  also  his  followt  r-,  under  whom  the  em- 
pire was  divided  between  sevLral  liyna-slies.  It  retnain- 
eil  thus  dividctl  until  Titniir  reunited  it.  After  him  the 
Turcomans  ruled  over  Mesopotamia,  Cbaldass,  Media, 
andBsrsia.  Bb  soeeessors  Ibnidcd  tbe  Mongnl  empire 

in  Iiiili.i  aii'1  tbe  Tiirkivb  emi<irf  in  Western  .\^ia. 

The  long  anil  umnterrujited  |>iace  enjoyed  by  tbe 
Christians  under  the  rule  of  the  Arabs  and  Slongols 
had  Isd  to  a  great  expansion  of  Nest  onanism  in  Eastern 
Asia.  Hnlagn  had  (according  to  Haytho)  given  to 
Christians  the  ri>miririiiil  <■(  r.unps  and  of  whole  state;", 
and  ap|M>iiited  a  ]>alacc  in  liagdad  fur  the  residence  of 
patriarch  Machicha.  Abaga  Kban  confirmed  this  gift, 
but  Machicha  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  acoonnt 
of  a  distmbance  he  had  himsdf  occasioned  (by  causing 

n  Chri-tian  rrnegade  to  be  thrown  into  tbe  Ti;,'ris\  and 
retired  to  Arbcla.  The  return  of  .Uhmed  Khan,  Cho- 
dabende, and  their  aucccssors  to  lalamism  pot  an  end  to 
tbe  favor  of  the  Christians,  bill  we  find  no  evidcnoa  of 
tbdr  being  really  oppreaied  nntll  tbe  reign  of  Hmur, 
wlio  persecuted  iKiib  Christians  and  Muhammetlans. 
Communications  with  the  ili-itant  East  were  now  broken 
up,  and  tbe  chniches  there  gradually  died  out.  Islam- 
ISO,  OQ  tha  flontiary,  gained  ground  daily,  and  deMioyed 
the  Christian  eoramnnltica  in  Tartary  and  India.  The 

same  w.is  subsciiuenlly  done  in  I'ersia  by  tlie  f.-nialical 
Sbiites,  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia  by  the  ^lobanmie«lan 
l^jMMttes.  To  these  causca  BMttl  be  adde<l  that  the 
popai^  aapedally  since  tbe  appeemiea  of  the  Moftgoli^ 
who  showed  themselves  favorable  to  tbe  Christians, 
ninintaiiied  an  ai  tivr-  mm  s]  nndenccwith  tlieir  prinoM, 
and  sent  nii»sionaries  w  ho  o{ipoaed  the  JScstoriao%  tiU, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  ftw  conmanitiaB  acat- 
tared  through  lodiatand  now  known  aa  neaMa  C9Utf> 
Ham,  they  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  tbe  wild 
moimtains  and  the  valleys  of  Kurdistan  and  to  Arniciiia. 
Here,  under  the  Turkish  dominion,  tbey  remain  to 
this  day,  with  a  separate  patriarch,  who  ftom  1M9  till 
the  17tb  oentoiy  raided  at  M«Nal,  but  haa  ainee  dwelt 
in  an  almost  inaeeeaslMe  valley  on  tbe  borders  of  Tur- 
key  ami  I'ersia.  They  arc  very  ignorant  and  [Kmr,  and 
have  bc>en  much  reduced  by  war,  persecution,  dise.ise, 
and  wanL 

IIL  Aeaforioia  o/ the  Ckureh  qf  Eome,  A  portion  of 
the  Nestoriana,  especially  those  in  cities,  united  fhnn 

iiii;c  to  titiie,  iii;  !rr  iln'  name  of  C/ialil<f tii,y.  whh  the 
Koinan  Cinirch,  subject  to  a  patriarch  of  their  <iwn.  lie 
resided  first  at  Bagdad,  and  aflejwards  at  Mosul ;  but  a 
division  arising  anaoog  them,  in  1561  the  patriarchate 
became  dinded,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  a  new  patriarch 
was  oonsei- rated  by  iiupe  IniiiH  i  iit  IX.wimse  ^ui  crssurs 
fixed  their  residence  iu  the  city  uf  (.>rmuz,in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Pnria.  where  they  still  eoatinne,  distin- 
guiahcd  by  tbe  name  of  Simeaiiiiet, 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  early  relation  of  the 
Christians  uf  Persia  to  (be  "i  l.'^n  r,  yet  without  a 
brief  review  of  their  early  history  it  is  nut  well  |.os»ible 
to  anderstand  the  progress  of  Romanism  in  tbe  Nestorian 
country,  and  we  thcieforc  insert  here  as  much  as  is  es- 
sential for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  reader  a  complete 
liisiorv  of  Nestoriaiii'-n).  It  i>  \  t  r\  likely  that  <  bristi- 
aiiity  was  iuiruduced  into  l'en>ia  as  early  as  the  days 
of  tbe  apostles,  bat  flM  whole  historj-  of  the  empire  at 
that  time  is  so  uncertain  that  it  is  iropossilde  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  statements  as  to  its  progress.  Under  the 
Arsacides,  who  were  ilioronnhly  nulillt  rent  in  religious 
matters,  it  is  likely  that  the  (Jhurch  was  permitted  to 
spread  nmotated,  and  Barhebneus  and  otbcn  only  neo- 
tion  one  persecution  of  short  duration.  Trajan,  however, 
[>er8ecuted  tbe  Chrbiiaiis  an  far  as  bis  power  extended 
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throughout  the  provinces  (Inring  his  vrars.  The  bUhop 
of  the  chief  town  uf  >s<'loucia-€icsiphwii  gradually 
came  th«  bead  of  th«  Chiistiaa  Cbuieb  in  Fcnia  and 
the  more  remote  Eastom  ootmtriea.  Yet  when  Papa, 
bishop  of  Scleucia,  sent  Simeon  iiud  ShadoAt  ah  his  r< 
ceaeotalivca  to  the  CuuiwU  of  Nice  (^V.D.  '62b),  we  still 
find  n  John,  biahop  of  Penia,  aent  also  to  the  same  a»- 
aemltly  n«  r.^tmnatatire  of  the  churches  of  Persia  aud 
the  Ka-Hi  Iixlie*.  And  although  Jaballaha,  archbishop 
lit*  SflciK-in.  in  ilic  v/nml  of  A.I>.  I'iO,  invested  the  bish- 
ops of  Persia  with  the  uflic-c  of  metropolitans,  it  is  only 
Jcanjab  of  Adiobne  (9b*-GG0\  his  pupil  and  aacoeMor 
Geonrius  f6G0-6W>.  or,  (InaUy,  Timothcus  (778-820), 
who  bnmght  them  into  alnolute  subjection  to  the  see  uf 
Seleucia.  Bui  oa  the  !><  nt  wara  with  the  Homans 
rendend  the  journey  difficult  and  aometiniea  impotwible, 
it  wn  at  bat  negketed,  and  ShncblnplM,  who  «iied  in 
182  (acconling  to  Aroru  in  244;  see  Assemani,  JiiU. 
Or.  iv,  42>,  was  the  first  who  was  ordained  at  Seleu- 
cia. TIk-v  thus  aci|iiire<l  a  certain  degree  of  iiiilt  |>en- 
denco.  Papa,  the  auoceanur  of  Shacblopba,  received 
the  title  of  aiehbitiboii;  Mhaeqaest  «tiM  leok  that  of 
patriarch,  and  claimed  the  same  rank  aa  thoec  of  the 
Western  Church.  This  Am-mani  Mates  (//iW.  Or,  iii, 
4i7;  iv,  Hi>),  was  »ir*i  done  by  llalKvtiH  ^'M-Mi)  at  a 
aynod  held  in  4SK>.  Ue  calla  him  the  lint  Keatoriau 
hiriwp  of  Sdeada,  end  aaaetta  that  hia  three  firadeceiv- 
som — Dadjcsu,  Babeeus,  ami  Acaeius— remained  true  to 
the  Koman  Catholic  d<x:irine,  and  to  ihcir  ol>etlience  Ut 
the  sec  of  Antioch.  Yet  Dadjesu  already  held  a  synod 
(i3(M65),  in  which  it  waa  declared  that  no  comphunta 
or  aoenaatiooa  eeuld  erer  be  braoght  againat  the  biebop 
nf  Seleiii-i.i,  to  «hi"ni  .'ill  owed  unqueationiii^  (iln-difiKf. 
In  the  Arabic  Symniu'un  and  Nemocaiujii  it  is  further 
■tated  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  coin|>lain  of  him  to  the 
Weatem  patriarchs,  nor  to  appeal  to  them  from  hia  de- 
ebions:  tbb  ia  br  Aaaemanl  eonaidand  aa  •  later  Nea> 


toriaii  iiitcrpolttioii.  lliit  Ri(>mua  Mid  A*'ai'iiiH  nmst 
have  lu  t  n  wrak  prtlatess  for  it  appoanlVom  the  canont 
of  t lie  times  that  the  morals  of  the  clergy  became  very 
lax  under  their  rule;  and  Aoadua,  wbo  formerly  be> 
longed  to  the  aeboel  of  KileMa.  and  tberrfbre  hdd  the 

Nestorian  <loetrine(i,  Ivein;;  sent  to  Oni'itantinople  m 
lVr!tia:i  nmbasiiador,  Joinud  there  in  anathematizing 
Ncstorius,  but  after  his  return  never  acted  agaiM'<t  tlie 
NeatorianiL  He  complained  alto,  aeoonling  to  Barlie- 
Imma  (see  AaMinani,  BM,  Or.  Ki,  WB,  note),  that  Xena- 
i  t',  m  ui  .;.hy«ite  bith  >p  o!"  M.-iIni;^  (IliemptlUa),  known 
In-  the  dn-ek  name  of  Thil  ixt  nus,  as  the  translatorH  of 
the  X.  T.  \ntn  Syrisc  called  him,  denominated  him  and 
ilia  adherenta  ^  Neatoriana,"  while  be  bad  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  Neatorina  nor  of  hia  herei7(!)*  Thia  ieem^ 
then,  to  Im'  the  orii;in  of  the  name.  They  called  thcm- 
Mlrca"(  'hald:r3n.s"  a  name  which  now  is  used  only  for 
the  Nestoriaus  reconciled  trith  the  Romish  Church; 
they  eUim  that  the  appellatton  of  Neatoriana  is  wnmg, 
aa  Neatorius  never  was  their  patfiaieh,  and  they  do  not 
evi  n  umli  rNt.in'l  lii^  IniiijnnLrf",  ninl  that,  moreover,  he 
14  |M»»terij)r  to  tlutn.  Altitoiigli  these  early  y>atri«rchs 
did  not  venttm  to  break  openly  with  \U>-  m  of  liome, 
Babmw— erigiaally  a  layman,  and,  aa  auch,  reairied— 
wbo  filled  the  aee  of  (Meuela  after  a  two-yeaia^  vaeancr, 
was  the  lir^t  to  act  towanle  it  in  a  fearless  manner.  lie 
heUl  a  »ynod  in  whii-h  it  was  declared,  1,  tluU  all  that 
had  IMaaed  between  Ikirtnmas  arid  Acaciua  (who  had 
csooaninnnicatcd  each  other)  should  be  forgotten,  and 
their  oorrc«|>ondenee  destroyed;  %  that  the  patriarehr 
bishop*,  priest-*,  and  monkK  shouM  be  allowe<l  to  riiirry 
one  wife  (not  several,  as  had  pro\  ion-ily  Ux-n  »>nH  tinu» 
the  case;  aee  Asnemant,  Ih  ciilholid*  sru  patriarcAu 
Ckakhtorum  H  Nntoriamnim,  CommaUariiu  [Kooie, 
1775, 4tol.  p.  18) ;  8,  that  the  patriarch  ef  Sdeocia  was 
entitleil  to  al»cdute  o)h  ilicnce  :  t.  tliiit  ihc  bi-lmps 
should  meet  iheii  meiro|M,liinn  every  two  years  inMeatI 
of  ready,  and  the  patriarch  every  four  instead  of  ev- 
ery tw«  ycan^  to  consider  Churdi  matter*,  and  that  in 
tkia  Beoih  «f  OeMher,  the  patriaadi  having  the  privi- 


lege of  calling  the  meeting  earlier.  IkrhebrN^.s  sar^ 
in  reference  to  tha  aaaand  eanoB,  that  Babaos  cao> 
mandctl  his  successors  to  marry  under  penalty  of  int(r> 
diet,  and  ordere<l  also  the  biahopa  and  prnbt'tm  to 
marry  again  after  their  wife's  death,  which  is  eviilmily 
an  erroneous  statement  (see  Jiibl.  Or.  p.  429).  His  mio 
ccsaurs  were  of  the  same  opiniona:  all  the  episcopal  stea 
were  filled  by  Nestorian  btabopa,  and  they  all  sought  t« 
increase  their  party.  Beeidea  them  there  Uborvd  alio 
for  the  sanic  ohjfct  a  numlx'r  of  writers,  and  ivarticulsrly 
the  monks  of  numetwia  coo venta  which  tliey  establisbtd 
in  Asnyria,  and  imtmg  whom  w*  noat  notice  as  tlie 
most  ancient  and  most  renowned  tboae  of  Niaibia.  Tbey 
produced  not  only  learned  theolo^ans  and  efRcicnt 
priests,  but  al^i  (Untiiiginshe«l  |)lly^u■i.^ns  aii.l  [ihll<'*.v 
phers;  they  transUted  tlie  Cireek  classicn,  namely,  Aris> 
totle,  Hippocratea,  and  Galen;  they  were  in  that  age 
of  darkness  the  only  depositaries  of  learning,  and  tbe 
teachers  of  the  surrmmding  barbarians.  •They  had 
schools  in  many  |»artJi  of  tlic  ciiiiiitry.  BcMdw  th« 
school  at  Niaibia,  there  was  founded  at  about  the  i 
time,  by  iEacina,  alao  fimn  Edeaae,  a  adwol  at  T  ' 
It  was  rexnved  in  5S0,  and  was  in  existeiKe  as  late  ai 
G05.  A  S(^'h<N)l  was  also  esublutbed  at  Dorkina  in  A.D. 
itH't.  At  Ilagdad  were  two  schools  in  KVi,  and  two  oth- 
ers were  in  ita  neigfabortiood.  Scboula  exiated  bcadai 
at  Tetb•aa,]fahaM^llarag■t•ndAdiabane^falAaqrlilk 
and  at  Maraga,  in  Adcrbijan.  There  were  alM  adiMb 
in  Elam,  Persia,  Korasaan,  ami  Arabia.  Tbe  kIxwI  at 
Nisibis  bad  a  three-yean'  course  of  study.  The  «ud- 
ie^  to  a  great  extent^  were  theological  i  bottothestody 
of  the  BlUe  there  waa  added  fai  thaadMabgamadly  At 
study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  |KH>try,  ^Uahctics",  ariihme- 
lic,  geometry,  music,  astronomy,  medidne,  etc.  (compw 
Anderson,  Oriental  Ckurchet,  i,  l<j8). 

The  fliat  among  tha  Neatoriana  who  embooed  B» 
man  OithoKeiMi  waa  the  metropolitan  flahadana,  wha 

was  sent  by  Sinit's,  king  of  j'cn-ia.  a'<  amlB.'w.ndif 
to  the  court  of  Byzantium,  toirtilier  with  the  ih»k- 
elected  patriarch,  Jesnjab  of  Ga<Ula,  in  628.  Kbonlr 
afterwarda  king  UencUiw  took  a  JoMinqr  to  in"!^ 
and  invited  many  Neatoriana  and  Monophyrflcs  lo  jna 
the  Romish  Churcli.  S.ihaduna,  declared  free  by  patn- 
an  il  Maremes,  was  excommunicated  by  his  successor 
.lei^ujtib  of  Adiabena  for  having  three  times  openly  pro- 
fessed NeMorianiani,  and  M  often  recanted  again.  Their 
second  reimloo  with  tlie  Koniib  Cbtireh  waa  mciely  ie> 
titiou!!.  Pope  Innocent  IV  had  s^nt  wmie  bishop*  with 
an  address  to  Kabban  Ara,  vicar  of  tbe  Kost  (not  "pt- 
triorell,*  M  RaynaMoa  haa  itX  who  was  a  Nc»tonm 
Ara  anaiiwBd  with  tiua  Oriental  derolaoa  in  m7,aail 
rcoomnMndail  to  tha  pope  the  aidibiabop  of  Jcnadoi 
and  his  bicthrai  la  flffla,  adding  to  it  a  ronfi  «ion  of 
faith  drawn  op  by  tha  aachMabop  of  NisibtN  and  signed 
by  two  other  archbiahopa  and  three  bishope,  in  whirh 
Mary  waa  deri^iatad  aa  ]opi«r«rfaoc*  ThiaiaahotlM 
nature  of  the  wnrha  of  the  JaeoMte  patriaieh  tgnaii« 
an<l  of  the  maphrian  Jolin.  Pope  Nicholas  H*.  i"  '-'^'^ 
sent  an  n<ldrv8«,  together  with  a  coofcKsion  oi  (aiili.  to 
patriarch  Jabalbba  (15581-1317),  to  which  his  so.  <v>^'r. 
Benedict  Xi,  obtained  an  answer  in  lMI,in  which  tli* 
Church  orRome  is  ealM  the  mother  and  teacher  ef  all 
others,  and  the  pope  the  head  (uislor  of  ("bri«ti*niry. 
From  these  ex]irefl«ons,  and  from  tbe  a<-c>(U[ianyuii; 
apparently  orthodox  oonfaaion  of  faith,  jWmani  c<o- 
dodce  that  JabaUaba  aatUMOled  hiMelf  with  the  fiooi- 
ish  CboToh.  However  tnw  this  inftranee  nay  have 
hccn  of  Jaballaha's  individual  opinions,  th<  y  rcrtaiiilr 
exercised  no  influence  over  hia  6dloweiK  M  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century'  pope  Mm  XXII  aiade  a 
vigofooe  eHort  for  tha  total  aiiinaawlnn  of  the  N«m»> 
riara.  He  sent  leMen  to  the  pabiareh  of  Jenntaa  an 

the  mibjcet  (  A.D.  M>(ll.  liv  il.i'.  lime  »)<>th  N>.«tt«iaB» 
and  Jacobites  (wbo  held  the  Kutychiaii  htrp*y  that 
there  was  but  one  natare  in  Christ)  hail  excluMve  e»- 
ubUAnenli.  In  tha  noaa^ktiar  it  ii  Mated  that  tntb 
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ciTorcs  et  hi^reses  liujusmodi,  non  sine  magnis  suanim 
tt  nuttonim  aliorum  animanim  pcriculis  publice  dog- 
nuttiMUit.'*  The  p«Uiarch  is  acconlingly  urged  to  cx- 
termiiuite  them.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  pon- 
tilii  atc  of  Eu^roiiiiis  IV',  in  1  n  nunilxr  of  N'estorions 
residing  in  the  island  o[  ('yprus,  together  with  their 
roetropolitait,  Timothy  of  Taraiis,  were  induced  by  the 
Duaaionary  arcbbiJbop  Andreas  to  Join  the  Komiah 
Church.  A  more  cmiuring  reunion  took  pUc«  in  th« 
ICth  centurj':  ilir  N>  ^toriaii-s  wvrv  alrvnily  K^cally  re- 
duced iu  nuni tiers,  ami,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chria- 
tions  of  St.  Thoouu  in  Intfl,  were  all  restricted  again 
within  the  limits  of  the  moantains  of  KArdistan.  The 
patriarchate  had  become  hereditary,  the  nephew  suc- 
cf«-<iiii^  ilic  uni  lc  in  that  on'uc.  At  tlic  di'ulli  "f  jia- 
iriarcb  bimeun  in  1551,  hii«  nephew,  Bar  Mama,  with 
the  aiil  9(  the  only  remaining  metnipolitan,  Ananjem, 
assumed  th«  office.  The  three  remaining  bishops  of 
Arbela,  .Salmas,  and  Aderbijan  (which  in  themselves 
were  suthi  iciit  lo  elect  a  patriarch),  asstenibled  a  num- 
ber of  priests,  iDunkii,  etc,  at  Mosul,  an<l  elected  John 
Sulac*,  monk  or  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Hormuzd, 
m  patiiaieb.  In  order  to  give  their  patriarch  an  ad- 
TSntage  over  Simeon  Deuha  Bar  Mama,  they  sent  him 
to  Komc  to  Ijc  nniainod.  Ou  hi-*  n  turn  he  wr»  mailf 
(iriaoner  in  Amid  (Diarbekir),  at  the  iiistigatioo  of  bis 
rival,  aeeovdiqg  to  Aaaemani,  ami  kilkd  ia  priMM.  An- 
other was  at  once  appointeil  in  his  place,  and  matters 
continued  thus  for  alx)ut  one  hundred  yean.  Sitncon 
Dfiiha,  however,  stuntained  by  those  Ncstorians  who 
had  reauuJicd  true  to  tbeir  Church,  did  not  surrenilcr 
hbeaee,bafcictaiiMdit«idlhit  death  in  IfiU^  when 
hi.4  adhcrent.1  appointed  another,  v,ho,  ns  well  aa  hla 
successors  after  him,  took  the  name  of  I'^lias.  Among 
them  was  one  who,  at  the  rwpsci^t  of  ik>|h-  I'aul  V,  Hont, 
in  14X)7  and  IfiOS^  orthodox  coofeaaioQS  of  faith  to  Itomc, 
and  in  a  synod  held  a  riiort  time  befoie  hit  death  at 
AmM  (ill  1<'A7)  Milimittcil  to  the  jxipe's  nMiui-iiiionn. 
The  union  which  rtJiulled  wa^  liowevcr,  (hnturlxtl  nj;ain 
by  his  succeaeorR.  At  last,  in  1G*<4,  pope  Innocent  XI 
appointed  a  patriarch,  who  laaided  in  Amid  (Diarbekir), 
a*  hb  aueeeMon  aftenraida  did,  and  took  the  name  ef 

Jc  which  they  have  refsineil.  Since  then  there  is  a 
painarcli  of  the  Chalila-ans  (Nestoriaus  who  liave  united 
with  the  Church  of  Home)  who  is  named  Joseph,  and  rc- 
•idea  at  £1-Kuahmtir,  Jloaul  (io  the  oonrent  of  St.  Uor- 
mlsdaa);  while  thcie  ia  another  fcr  the  NeMorlana,  called 
Simeon,  who  claims  mIjso  to  be  the  "  patriarch  rif  (h(  (  lial- 
d^cana."  He  resides  in  the  mountains  of  KArdu>l«n,  near 
Julamcrk.  The  present  Chaldscen  community  in  the 
East— compoeed  of  oonrerta  ftom  the  Neatoriant  to  the 
papacy— may  be  «et  down  aa  not  exeeeding  20,000  aoida, 
^c.^tte^t•(l  from  DiarUokir  to  the  frontiers  of  I'cn*ia,  and 
from  the  Ijonlers  (^f  Tyart  to  lia^tlaii — a  district  which 
once  containeil  a  vast  Ne.Hiortan  {xipulation.  Many  of 
tbcae  ^ChakhMiia'^  aigh  for  a  reform  in  their  Church. 
The  Chaldaan  portion  of  Ncatoriana,  i.  e.  the  Rooianbed 
Xctorian'',  are  ^joverneil  by  a  patriarch  an<l  six  bish- 
ops, but  the*e  have  lately  l>ccn  ix-nsioned  by  the  I'rop- 
aganda,  the  patriarch  receiving  n  yearly  salary  of 
20,000  pia«tie%  or  £300^  and  the  biabope  ainna  racing 
ftem  9000  to  MOO  piaatiea  each.  Thioogh  the  influ- 
once  of  the  French  embassy  in  IHI'i,  Mar  Zoya  obtained 
a  tirman  from  Constantinople  acknowle<lgittg  him  as 
patriarch  of  the  Chaltheans.  This  was  the  tot  saeog- 
lution  by  the  Ottoman  Torte  of  the  new  eoomianity. 
Out  tlie  patriarch  toon  diaenveted  tint  hb  ftmetiooa 
were  virtually  cxen^ised  by  ttie  IVopn;:anda.  He  prew 
weary  of  the  interference  of  the  Latiu  misMunarieA,  and 
fcaiated  their  demaada.  Variana  ehaqiea  weie  brought 
againit  him  in  oooaaqnenoa^  and  he  waa  aaawioned  to 
Borne  to  anawer  for  himaetC  Heeheaemtliertoreaign 

hi*  office,  and  was  siiccceded  in  18W  by  ^lar  YilM'f.  In 
effect,  Ibe  Chaldwans  have  no  longer  an  inde(M>ndcnt 
exiateDOe.  They  are  a  '•en  ion  of  the  Bomish  Church, 
i  with  whicb,  while  on  the  one  hand  it 


the  European  manner,  has  on  the  other  infected  tbea 
with  deeper  superstitions ;  and  the  only  bencAt  which 
they  have  derived  fium  a  change  of  name  and  commun- 
ion b  the  promise  of  political  protection  from  France, 
with  occasional  presents  of  ecck^?iia!<>tical  vestments,  pict- 
ures of  Miint-s,  an<l  rosaries — 'Hiifis,"  aaya  Mr.  liadgcr, 
"  which  they  know  not  bow  to  use,  and  show  no  dlap4^. 
sition  to  learn."  It  u  worthy  of  note  that,  notwith* 
standing  tbo  number  of  the  Church  rittuds,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  country  over  which  they  are  s.  jiit.n  il.  there  is 
a  striking  tuiifonnitv  in  all  the  copies  now  in  use  both 
among  the  Neatorians  and  "  ChaldaBans,**  except  where 
theee  Utter  have  omitted  parts  of  the  original  text,  or 
altered  it  to  suit  tbeir  present  conformity  with  Borne. 
Ttic  only  way  of  accounting  for  this  ctiincidenec  b  af- 
forded by  the  opeiation  of  that  canon  which  made  it 
obligatory  upon  all  the  metropolitans  and  bldMpa  to 
appear  in  person  or  bj'  proxy  to  testify  of  their  faith 
and  obedience  l)efure  the  cat hoUc«>»— that  is,  the  patri- 
arch. Yt  t  it  a|i|>ear8  that  ilicre  is  no  standard  confes- 
sion of  faith— nothing  entitled  to  be  cooaidered  a  aym- 
boloftliedoctriacahddbythiaeommunity.  SeeCiuip 
DiK.\2i8;  MaafOBiAK  Monastics. 

IV.  The  Ckritliatu  of  St.  Thomut,  in  Kast  India,  arc 
a  branch  of  the  Nestorians.  They  are  naini-il  utu  r  the 
apostle  Tbomas,  who  u  Mmpoeed  to  have  preached  the 
Qeapd  in  that  eountiy;  it  b  pnMile  alto  that  dur- 
ing the  persecution  in  Persia  a  nnmlx  r  of  Christians 
emigrated  to  India.  A  bishop  and  priest,  it  is  Aaid, 
went  in  345  from  Jerusalem  lo  Malabar.  Cosmas  In- 
dioopleostea  (in  the  6th  century,  about  680)  qwaka  of  a 
Cbarth  in  Mabbar.  AtOdttana  therewaaabiiliepor- 
didaed  ia  Bmia,  and  in  the  island  of  C»  yl'tri  a  ^^'hnrch 
with  n  prabytcr,  deacon,  etc.,  nl»o  onlaiiiol  in  I'en-ia. 
iNlttliaae  served  simply  for  the  IVrsian  merchants  in  the 
island,  the  iohabitanu  not  being  Christiana.  About  670 
Bod,  the  pTHibyter,  viaited  the  drarehea  ef  India  as 
l^eriodeutes  (an  ofRce  t<till  existing  among  the  Nesto- 
rians ;  see  .V.s8cn).  /ii/j/.  (Jr.  iii,  21"J ),  liut  .lesiijjili  of  Adia- 
Ix-nc  ({Mitriarcb,  8o<»  H«}0)  com|)laincd  in  his  letlcrs  to 
iumeoo,  the  roetmpolitan  of  Persia,  that  through  bb 
fault  and  that  of  bb  ptedectawri  the  chmvhea  of  India 
were  in  a  v<  ry  Imd  state  fit  was  patriarch  Tiniothens 
who  lirst  nave  thcni  a  tnetmpolitan  [m-v  below  ).  and 
that  Christianity  had  almuc^t  died  out  in  Kora.>isan.  He 
commanded  the  readers  no  longer  to  obey  their  bishop^ 
who  waa  depoaed  by  a  arnod  of  Sdcoda,  and  to  elect  a 
new  one  to  lie  '•<  iit  liini  T  r  (■nlination.  It  is  proba- 
l»lc  that  Chrisiianiiy  f-pread  thence  into  China,  and  a 
stone  monument  discovered  there  (whose  authenticity 
there  doea  not  acem  to  be  any  reaaonable  groond  to 
dooht)  teitlfla  to  the  aneeeaa  of  the  Veatorian  €hm«h 

i  from  the  time  nf'u-,  introdncliun  niider  Jrsiijab  of  (!a- 
dala  in  <>»G  7.S1.  .Sjililwiza<-ha  ( [latriarcb,  71t-72ti)  ap- 
pointed the  first  metropolitan  of  China.  About  the  same 
time  these  were  also  metropolitana  appointed  to  Herat 
and  Saraaieand.  Neatorianima  ipnad  aobaeqnenily  abo 
info  Tartar)'. 

But  to  retuni  to  the  Nestorians  of  St. Thomas.  They 
first  attained  to  a  mctmpolitanatc  in  the  8ih  century. 
The  fint  incumbent  of  the  office  waa  patriarch  Time- 
Oieaa  (A.D.  TTS-liSO),  and  rinee  then  their  hbhopa  also 
have  ticni  immediately  appoint/nl  by  the  patrian]i!>. 
Ihey  s«?cured  from  the  different  govcrumcnts  great 
privileges,  which  date  chiefly  from  tlie  beginning  of  the 
9th  centniy.  Thb  and  their  gnat  inenaae  in  numbers 
led  them  to  eataUiah  a  state  and  to  elect  a  king,  after 
the  death  of  whidi  their  little  kingdom  ft  ll  iiiio  sub- 
jection to  the  eniiHTur  of  (  liin-t 'hina.  In  consequence 
of  the  quarrels  of  the  Indian  princes  with  each  other^ 
qnarreb  of  whicb  the  Mohammedans  knew  bow  to  take 
advantage— they  were  gradually  mnch  oppreaaed,  and 
in  l.'Vi.'  Ilicy  wen-  iivliu-'  il  tn  oftcr  th<'  crown  to  the  re- 
nowned Vasco  de  Ciama,  who  had  landed  on  their  shores. 
Their  connectisB  with  the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians 
i^ipearstohatrasoaBComatoanend.  Aboni  1120-1180 
thdr  apiritnl  dikf  is  laid  to  have  gooa  ta  I 
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nople  for  the  purpose  of  being  roaJe  bi»hop,  «n<i  ihcncc  poliun  :  "  He  w  as  drcMctl  in  a  Te*(mcnt  of  dark-ml 

to  Rome.    In  after-times  the  Indian  churches  were  re-  oilk,  a  larj^e  golden  cn»«  hung  from  bi*  neck,  and  Lis 

duceil  to  a  very  small  iiumU-r,  only  one  deacon  remain-  vencralde  beani  reached  Ix-low  hi*  prtlle.    On  public 

ing,  who  held  all  ecclegia»tical  offices.  On  this  acct^tunl  oci'O-Mons  he  wear*  the  episcopal  mitre,  and  a  muilin 

<fCorgiu9  and  Joaephus  were  »ent  in  I IIH)  to  the  Nesto-  robe  is  thrown  over  hia  under  garment ;  and  in  his  hand 

rian  patriarch  .Simeon  to  nsk  him  to  pive  them  a  bishop,  he  bears  the  crosier,  or  pastoral  staff.    He  is  a  man  iif 

They  were  both  ordainwl  prie4st^  and  the  two  monk^  highly  re#|)ectablc  clwracler  in  his  Church ;  eminent 

Thomas  and  John,  sent  back  with  them  as  bishops,  for  his  piety,  and  for  the  attention*  he  tlevoies  to  hb 

John  r(>mained  in  India,  st>ttling  at  I'rangoiior,  I>mI  sacre<i  functions."    I.ater  visitors  8|ieak  in  leas  glowing 

Thomas  »o«Mi  went  back  a;j;ain.  I'atriarch  Klias  (t  laO'2)  terms  of  this  interesting  people.    Their  general  ij^no- 

institutcil  three  m  inks,  .laballaha  as  the  mftn>|Mdiian.  ranee  aeems  to  have  been  much  greater  than  Dr.  IW-Uaa- 

JncobaiKl  Donhaa^  liisho]K>,  andsent  them  withThoma»  an  was  led  to  sup|)ose,  and  they  olisen-e  su|HrMitiuti* 

to  India.  Thevfouiiil  Mar  Jidin  still  alive,and  stated  that  ^  with  which  he  does  not  ap|»ear  to  have  been  made  ac- 

tliev  discoverc<l  30,000  Christian  families,  distributed  in  |  quainte<i.    Hut  in  IM^i.  almost  simultaneously  with  the 

Iwentv  provinces;  later  Fortnguesc  authorities  restrict  [  resttiration  of  the  [Mtriarchatc  of  the  Cllal<bean^  those 

the  numlK'r  to  1(»,000  families.   These  gradually  declined,  subject  to  the  Komish  Church  threw  off  the  yoke  out 

Ix'ing  oppressed  in  n>any  way^  and  were  thus  lc«l  to  of  hatred  towards  the  Jesuits.    The  Itarefooted  liama- 

place  themselves  under  the  protOfli«in  of  Portugal,  of-  bitcjj  have,  in  recent  times,  l>cen  trying  with  more  zeal 

ferinp  to  recogni.ic  krf^  Kmmanuel  as  their  only  ruler,  than  success  to  bring  them  again  into  the  l^;mi»b  cxn- 

This  led  to  llieir  min,  for  they  were  then  treated  worse  inunion.    The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  arc  still  eon- 

than  ever  by  the  native  princes,  and  afterwards  op-  sidered  to  number  about  70,000,  forming  an  independent 

presi«ed  by  the  rortiigufv.    I'apal  emissaries— namely,  state  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  ltnt«in,  and  guv- 

iJesuiiJi — were  sent  to  tlieni,  wlio  s«)ughl  to  subject  them  cnie<l  by  their  |>rii*t.i  and  eldeiK  They  honor  the  incro- 

to  the  1H»|K.'  by  violence  and  cunning.   The  archbishop  <ir>-  of  Theodore  and  N'estorius  in  tlieir  Syriac  liturpj-, 

of  Goa,  Alexius  Menez  (q.  v.),  obliged  them  to  recognise  and  adhere  to  the  Ncdtoriau  patriarchs.    Sec  CiiBii>* 

the  decisions  of  the  syno«l  held  in  15H9  at  Diamper,  so  tians  or  .St.  Thomas. 

that  but  few  comminiities,  and  those  Kwl  in  the  moun-  llesidcs  thcx?  Xestorians.  there  arc  yet  some  200.UK 
tAins,  remained  true  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers  .lacobites  around  the  coasts  of  Malal>ar  and  Travancore. 
(eomp.  Mareden,  llut.  nf  ChrUtiuH  Churvhtt  ami  Sect*,  These  appear  to  have  g»>nc  there  only  since  the  ICifi 
p.  99).  oenturj-.  |K>rha|>s  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  re- 
Two  centuries  had  elajwc*!  without  any  panicular  action  against  Komanism.  The  Jacobite  patriarch 
information  concerning  the  Xestorian  Christians  in  the  Gregory  of  Jerusalem  as  metm{Militan  to  India;  the 
iiiterinr  of  India.  It  was  doubted  by  many  if  they  office  of  mnphrian  was  afkerwards  hehl  successively  by 
were  siill  in  existence,  when  they  were  visiietl  by  Dr.  Antlreas,  Uasilius,  John,  and  Thomas,  who  in  17011  and 
CUudiiis  Muchanaii  in  1X07.  He  foinid  in  the  neigh-  1720  wrote  to  the  Jacobite  patriarch  Ignatius,  lii  bis 
IxirhoiHi  of  Travancore  the  S^iTian  metntpolitan  and  his  Inst  letter,  among  other  information,  ho  states  tbit  in 
clergy.  They  were  much  depressed,  but  they  still  1709  Gabriel  of  Nineveh,  wlw  was  sent  to  bira  as  nu  tro- 
numbiTeil  fifty-five  churches.  They  made  use  of  the  p^ditan  by  |kairiaa-h  F-llas,  and  whom  be  rceeivc<l  be- 
liturgy  of  Antioch,  in  the  Syrian  languag«\  They  had  cause  he  recognised  two  natures  and  two  pervnts  in 
many  old  aiul  vabnble  ctipies  of  the  Si^ripturea.  One  j  Christ,  hail  since  l>een  tliscovereil  by  him  to  be  a  bcretio 
of  iheM>,  a  Syrian  manuscript  of  high  anti(|uity,  they  (Xestorian).  Anterior  conversions  to  Jatx>l)itisra  a.*  well 
presentetl  to  Dr.  Huchannn,  by  whom  it  was  placed  in  ns  the  existence  of  anterior  Jacobite  commuiiitiw  in 
the  university  library  at  Cambridge.  He  deitcribos  the  India  appear  doubtful.  To  this  must  l»e  a<lde»l  tbit 
doctrines  of  the  Syrian  Christians  as  few  in  number,  but  there  are  said  to  be  four  Jacf>bite  bislu>|M  in  India,  one 
pure,  and  agreeing  in  essential  points  with  those  of  the  |  of  whom  resides  in  C'-ochin-China.  Sec  jAttjniTiis. 
Church  of  England.  There  were  then,  he  computetl,  V.  We  now  return  to  the  SfMoritms  of  Putui  and 
2()0,(mo  Syrian  Christians  in  the  south  of  India,  lx^si^ie.s  the  neighlKiring  countries.  Like  the  Christians  of  ."^t. 
the  Indians  who  s]»eak  the  Mnl.nbar  language,  and  are  Thomas,  these  too  had  |>erished  from  the  knowWse  t^f 
subject  to  the  I'hiirch  of  Kome.  Dr.  Utichanan  thus  Kurupcan  Christendom,  and  their  existence  had  Ik«i 
describes  the  appearance  of  Mar  Dionysius  the  metro-  almost  forgotten  when  the  missionary  enterjirisc  of«b« 
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American  I'r<>to«tant  churchw  aRain  brought  them 
into  notice.    Aileiiiion  wa*  jiarlirularly  call««l  lo  ihcrii 
in  IKW  by  McMre.  Smitli  ami  Dwi^hi,  mi««ionaric»  of 
the  American  iioartl  of  l,4>mmifs<ionfre  for  Fon-ipi 
riunN  who,  while  on  an  exploring  iniMi>ionar>-  tour, 
visite<l  the  NcMoriana.    They  embotlie<l  their  obwrva- 
tions  in  a  publication  entitleil  Htfotchr*.    From  this 
aoiirce  an»l  other  Morks  of  Uad^cr  (Ulow  quoietl),  and 
Dr.  An«lerH>ir»  Urinttnl  Miiutumn,  we  ilerive  the  fulhiw- 
iiig  »taieroenu:  Dividing  the  'i'nrki.-h  from  the  I'tr- 
aian  empire     a  wiW  range  of  nionntainn,  now  called 
Kftnliftan,  which  includes  within  iiit  lioiindaries  |»or- 
tions  of  the  ancient  Ai*yria.  Media,  and  Armenia.  In 
the  most  inacceswible  j>arta  of  ihi»  district  the  Nentorians 
dwell,  aU>ut  KK),UOO  strong.    They  are  Mill  gtivensed 
by  '*  meliks"  or  kinjcrs  chosen  from  their  own  i>c<.plc  by 
the  |Hipular  voice  irregularly  expressetl.    The  otlicc  of 
these  chiefit  id  anually  here<titary  in  the  umc  family. 
The  Turkish  piveniment,  however,  i*  innkm;;  vi^.m.nH 
effon«,  through  the  agency  of  the  neighlioring  Kfirdis 
to  reduce  lhei«e  indepenilent  Ne^- 
torianA  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 
Dwelling  in  ihei«  mountainous 
receive,  their  inde[>endencc  is 
dearly  purchase*!;  I  hoy  find  it 
difHcult  to  obtain  a  bare  suboi^l- 
ence,  and  many  of  them  are  mis- 
erably fKMir;  numbers  travel 
abroad  and  beg  as  a  pniffivtinn. 
Their  fare  is  coarse  and  their 
manners  nide.  During  the  sum- 
mer many  of  them  descend  to 
tlie  plains  of  Oritmiah,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kt'irdistan  range.  nn<l 
here  a  considerable  b«xly  «)f  \e»- 
torian  ('hrii«tisns.  estimated  at 
about  4ii,<H«>.  have  fixed  their 
rcsident'e.    They  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  (heir  ancestors  came 
down  from  the  mountains  to  live 
on  the  plain  live  or  six  hundn  d 
Tears  ago.    It  is  prol>aide  that 
they  were  entirely  swept  away 
from  this  [truvince  (hiring  the 
devastations  of  Timurlane.  but 
there  are  moiumicnts  of  th«"ir 
residence  here  at  an  earlier  [le- 
ri«Ki.   The  oldest  m<>!Hiue  in  the 
cityofOftmiah  waaoncc  aChri*- 
rinn  church.  The  Nesloriansof 
the  plain  partake  in  their  man- 
ners of  the  uriianity  of  the  Ter- 
tians, and  they  them^Ives  de- 
nominate their  fellow.(  'hristiaiis, 

the  mountaineers,  wiKI  men.  Though  siifTering  oppres- 
sion anit  extortion  from  the  MohammiHians,  their  circum- 
stanoeK  are  toR-rable  for  a  people  in  bondage.  The  ooiui- 
try  is  fertile,  and  the  industrious  anrH)ng  them  are  sur- 
ri>unded  with  plenty.  Their  character  is  bold,  gc-nerous, 
kind, and  artlesa.  Oppression  has  not  broken  their  s|iirit; 
they  are  still  brave  and  n-«tless,  ami,  m>  far  as  a  subject 
pe<»|ile  can  Ijc*  inde|iendent.  The  Xestorians  of  the  moun- 
tains, with  all  their  ntdeness  and  even  fenM^ity,  |tosses8 
the  same  traits  of  kindness  and  generosity.  The  hun- 
gry man  will  divide  his  last  morsel  of  bread  with  a 
stranger,  or  even  with  a  foe.  The  NeMorians  nf  the 
plain,  as  a  matter  of  calculation,  lay  in  liln'ral  stores  for 
their  |><Mir  countrymen  of  Ki^nlistan, when,  pinche^l  with 
want,  they  come  down  in  the  winter  to  seek  sulisistence. 
In  their  language,  as  in  .\rabic,  the  missionaries  found 
n<i  won!  for  fionif :  and  there  is  no  need  of  it,  for  the 
thing  its«lf  is  wanting.  The  house  consists  of  one 
large  nsim.  ami  is  generally  occupied  by  several  gen- 
erations. In  that  one  room  all  the  work  of  the  family 
is  performed.  There  they  eat.  and  there  they  slee|v. 
The  l>ed«  consist  of  three  articles — a  thick  comforta- 
ble iiUcU  with  wool  or  cotton  beneath,  a  piiluw,  and  one 


heavy  quilt  for  covering.  On  rising  lliey  "lake  up  theii 
beds"  and  pile  them  on  a  wooden  frame,  and  spread 
them  down  again  at  night.  The  room  is  ligbtetl  by 
an  opening  in  the  roof,  which  also  ser\°es  fur  a  chimney ; 
though,  of  courtte,  in  a  verj-  imf>erfect  manner,  as  the  in- 
side t>f  every  dwelling  that  Iras  stood  for  any  lengtli  of 
lime  bears  witness.  The  upper  part  of  the  Malls  ami 
the  untUr  surface  of  the  nnif— wc  can  hardly  call  it 
ceiling  —  fairly  glitter,  as  if  they  bad  been  pait:icil 
black  and  varni.ilu  d,  and  all  artich  s  of  clothing,  Uniks, 
and  houMfhold  utensils  arc  u-turated  with  the  snull  of 
creosote.  The  tl«s>r,  like  the  walls,  is  of  ecrib,  covered 
in  |iart  with  coarse  sttaw  mats  and  pieces  <if  caq>eting; 
and  the  tlat  t*x>f,  of  li.e  same  material,  n>ls  on  a  laytr 
of  sticks,  supported  by  largo  beams;  the  ma»s  above, 
however,  often  sifts  through,  and  Siimelinics  during  a 
heavy  rain  assumes  the  form  of  a  shower  of  mud.  Uad 
as  all  this  may  seem,  the  liousi-s  are  still  worse  in  the 
nuiiiiilnin  di>irii-ts,  such  as  tiawar.  Tlun'  liny  nte 
half  under  griHnul,  made  of  cobble  stones  laid  up  agaim't 


Ncftotiiiu  Il<>u»e  In  till-  .I\!irl. 

the  slanting  sides  «>f  the  excavation,  and  ojvercd  by  a 
conical  r(Mif  with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  They  cf)ntain, 
l)esiiles  the  family,  all  the  implements  of  husbamlry,  the 
cattle, and  the  (locks.  These  last  occupy  "the  sides  of 
the  house"  (I  Sam,  xxiv,  3t,  and  stand  facing  the  **d(- 
cana,"or  raistd  place  in  the  centre,  m  hicb  is  devo(e<l  to 
the  family.  As  woimI  is  scarce  in  the  mountains,  am! 
the  climate  sev<re,  the  animal  heat  of  the  cnltle  i^  a 
substitute  for  fuel, except  as  sun-baked  cnkis  of  manure 
are  used  once  a  day  for  c<M>king,  as  is  iIk-  prnctiiv  alM' 
on  the  plain.  In  such  houses  the  bufTalois  sonii timers 
break  liH>se  and  Hgbt  furiously,  and  iiitlanccs  are  not 
rare  when  they  knock  dnwn  the  ]M)sts  on  which  the  r<Hif 
rests,  an<l  thus  bur}-  all  in  one  common  niin.  The  in- 
fluence of  such  family  arrangements,  even  in  the  m<isl 
favored  villages  f«f  the  plain,  on  maimers  ami  morality 
need  not  be  lold.  It  is  (Mjiially  evi<knt  that  in  such 
circumstances  personal  li<liness  is  ini|Hi'wiblc,  though 
few  in  our  favored  land  have  any  idea  of  the  <'Xtent  of 
such  untidiness.  The  total  numlter  of  the  Neslorian 
Christians,  exclusive  of  the  Jacobites  or  mono[d)ysiie 
.*^yrialls,  and  the  Chnlda'anB  or  conve  rts  t"  the  Komish 
faitb,  waa  computed  by  the  American  misMouarics,  in 
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NMtorlim  Woman  ud  Child. 

I'^io.  nt  I  |(i.(Nii»;  100,000  in  tlic  mnmitains,  aii<l  r.iVVto  nr 
4U,lXM)  in  the  pbuiu  Later  travellen  would  make  the 
flffure  •  little         and  it  b  now  geumSfy  Mated  as 

I.Vt.lHMt. 

The  |>alriari-lt  tif  tho  Ni-storian  Church  (who  is  al- 
wajrt  fllKMfn  from  the  aame  family,  an<i  invanaMy  taki's 

the  name  of  Shamun  or 
Simon)  reaides  at  1Mb,  a 
Tillage  in  one  of  the  moat 
iiiaooeaHiblc  part*  of  the 
KAnlldi  mountain*.  In 
eai^  timai,  ^  we  ba\-e 
aaeiit  the  patrlanili  raiided 

at  S  k-tii  i.i:  nflrr  A.D.Trri 
nt  Ita^ilii'l ;  Inicr  lie  t  '.tal>- 
lished  bimM  ir  at  Klkiinh. 
Siooe  the  qoarrei  of  the 
rival  eaodldalaa  and  the 
(hTi-ohon  of  the  t'liJiMn'- 
nm  t»  Komr,  alioiit  tlic 
close  of  the  ICth  ccnturj-, 
the  patriarch  baa  taken 
seA^  in  the  moontaina. 
Ha  praAaaes  only  to  wicl<I 

apif1tUftIpowcr,l)ut  ainoi);; 
thernoiint  .liiiirr-t  lii^woril 
ia  law,  both  iu  matiers 
•pirititti  and  temporal. 

Amoii;,'  tlm  N''"«tt»riftris  of 
OrAiuiali  lit:*  |Hjwor  is 
men  limited;  he  acldom 

NeMnrlaa  BMm|i.  hSgJmSi 

yoml  (lir  rvHi  li  of  iln.-  luii  i-\i  ri  is»-  i>['  his  authority,  the 
|ieo|»lc  have  U-cumt'  in  itit  ir  ri>);anl  for  hia  apiritual 
prenigativea;  Mill  iIr  v  luuk  up  tobim  with  reapectand 
venenuion.  The  iiatriarcb  doea  not  leoeive  the  imposi- 
tion of  banda  at  hui  conaeeration,  tinoe  it  cannot  be  jier- 
fiinnfil  liy  infiriur*;  but  allonlcrs  of  the  rlertry,  fmm 
iliu  <li'.t('<>ii  t(j  till'  MHtn>|M»litan,  arc  onlaincit  l)y  him  with 
ibc  iiiiiMiMtioii  (if  iiaiuU  Uiuler  the  Nestoriaii  patriarch 
are  eighteen  bishopa,  four  of  whom  reaide  in  the  pior> 
inoe  of  OrAmiah.  A  dioeeae  Tariea  in  tiie  flom  a  lin- 
ule  villaj^  to  twenty  or  thirty.  Tlu'  hi-iliojis  onlnin  tlie 
iuferior  clergy,  make  annual  vi»iiatiiin:i,  and  Miin'rintend 
the  (lioccsc.  Kebidea  dencniiM  and  pricALf,  iliere  are 
arebdcaoona^  aubdeacona,  and  readcn.  The  offioe  nf 
raetfan,  or  netroftolitan,  ia  diatinet  ftrm  that  of  the 

Itatriarch,  nllhoiigb,  it  i>  trin  .  thi  y  are  i>rten  uiiitcii  in 
the  aame  iierwn.  The  canons  of  the  Nesturian  Church 
iequiiecclabaqr,buteiil/ortlwe|iinopal«deni.  Thqr 


alao  demand  from  theae  higher  ocdeaiastical  orda 
abAtiiu'iu-e  frutii  aninial  fio-d,  even  from  tln  ir  iiifancj'. 
The  mot  her  of  tlu-  candidate  fortbecpiacu)»atcurpatnar« 
cbate  must  olMcrve  tlic  same  abatincooe  while  the  amw 
the  infant.  Tlie  NeMioriaii  biahopa  do  not  defend  then 
practices  fmm  Scripture,  but  only  aa  matten  of  pio* 
priety  (this  rvntri'  timi.  hnwevcr,  i»  mn  alwax >  obatrrad, 
and  waa  viuUt«il  only  recently  by  bishop  Mar  Yohaaa 
in  1859).  Neither  celibacy  nor  abatineitoe  froea  aaiaHl 
food  are  required  of  the  inferior  clefi^y,  nor  do  mooaa* 
teriea  or  couventa  exiat  amon^  the  Ncatoriana  proper. 
The  clerj^'  arc  usually  poor.  They  cultivate  the  ground, 
or  teach  a  few  acbolara,  or  gain  a  amall  pittance  by  mar- 
riagc  feea  and  naaU  oontribnttana  Ik  can  be  no  matter 
of  aurpriae  that  aome  of  them  can  acarcety  read.  Whca 
viaited  by  the  American  miasiimariea  in  183S,  a  majaritjr 
of  tbem  eould  merely  chant  their  devotions  in  tho  an- 
cient Sjrriac^  and  even  aome  of  the  biabo|ie  were  in  the 
aame  pvedlamieBt.  Tba  flgpfiM  BiUe  has  anee  b(«i 
diatributed  ftedj  aoMMg  then,  and  the  state  of  gcnnri 
knowledge  ia  in^MPOved.  The  patriarch  receives  an  an- 
nual contribotiao,  collected  fur  him  by  the  lii>h«|i$;  it 
aeldom  esceeda  three  hundred  duUara.  The  IturotA 
agenta  leave  no  measures  untried,  of  force  or  fraud,  tu 
aeduce  the  Neatorian  Cbiurch  and  even  its  iiairiarclut 
A  few  years  a^  a  Jesuit  offered  to  the  NeMnrian  patri- 
arch ten  thi>«s.iiid  (lillnrH.  it  is  said,  on  condition  that 
be  would  acknowledge  the  papal  aupranacy.  Me  matio 
anaircr  In  the  worda  that  flimoii  Peter  onoe  addRwd 
to  Simon  Maf;us  "Thy  money  jicrish  with  tbfe."  A 
more  adroit  overtnrc  was  niade  aliirwnnl.H,  tliotigh  with 
na  little  success,  in  the  ofTi-r  to  canonize  Nestoriua. 

Keiigion,  in  the  proper  aonae,  ia  in  a  low  conditioa. 
The  rice  of  lying  ia  almoat  nnivcnal  •nooK  doRr  mA 
laity;  intem|)eninco  i;t  verj'  prevalent.  Th-  Sumlayh 
to  a  great  extent  rcj^ardctl  only  a»  a  holiday,  and  pn)» 
fanenees  and  some  ut  her  vicca  are  very  common.  Mill 
a  veneraUe  remnant  exiata  of  a  primitive  Church, 
fouMled,  aa  Oty  invariably  natntaln,  not  by  Neilaiin% 
bat  in  apoalolic  times  by  Thoma.1  the  .\|><istk>  (<).v.^ 
It  ia  beaet  with  dan^rn  on  every  ^ide.  The  artifies 
of  the  Jeauita  are  unceasing  and  sometimes  succeteful. 
Recently  a  patriaich  waa  broHghl  over  by  vioknoe  to  the 
Chureh  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ifohamai^ 
dans  attcm[it  to  pnisclyto.  NeMorian  nirls  are  occasion- 
ally  kiduap|K.'d  or  decuyeti  away,  and  become  the  wives 
of  the  foUowera  of  the  false  piopbet.  Some  hardened 
colpriia  apomtiae  for  the  laka  of  aaoaping  pnniihnMal, 
but  tbcae  an  all  the  trinmphe  of  wfaidi  the  lf«liBni» 
dans  can  boait* 

The  sword  of  the  Moolcra  has  not  sparctl  the  Xcsto- 
rians.  Thoy  arc  grievously  oppreeaed  and  ground  down 
with  taxes  and  impoaitiona.  The  Keetoriana art  maikad 
oat  alike  by  religion  and  nationafity  as  vietlaN  ef  a^ 
lin'«cHi(ni.  II(twov(.T  {jrent  their  wn»ng*,  they  can  liopc 
tor  litiK'  min  s.'*.  for  a  diotant  cv»urt  shares  in  the  plun- 
der taken  I  roin  them,  and  believes  its  own  officials  rather 
than  the  deaptaed  layaha  whom  thqr  oppreaiL  £vcn 
when  ftaretgn  intervention  proGWca  some  edict  in  their 

favor,  tho!*e  same  <>rti<  inls,  in  distant  OrAminh,  are  at  no 
loss  to  evade  it.s  dcinaiulA.  The  Ne»torian  if  not  al- 
lowed a  place  in  the  bazaar;  he  cannot  engage  in  com- 
meroe.  And  in  the  mechanic  aru  be  cannot  a^aie 
higher  than  the  position  of  p  mason  W  eBipmter,wM(h, 
of  coursf",  i<i  not  to  l>e  com)<ared  to  the  standing  of  the 
same  tra<le!*  among  us.  When  our  miMionaries  wiut 
to  Oriimiah  a  decent  garment  on  a  Ne.''(orian  was  safe 
onlyasithadanoalarcovaringofnwstobideit.  The 
lofty  R))irit  of  the  moontainent  in  IMS  Tentmed  t» 
IkI.  and  an  indiscriminate  massacre  was  tho  jwnaliy. 
••  What  can  we  doV"  said  they  to  the  Kuroi««n  viditoa 
who  inquired  the  cause  of  their  rebellion;  "if  de- 
scend into  the  plaiiH^  buiU  Till«gc%  plant  vincgraidi^  sad 
till  the  bairen  soil,  we  an  so  ovcrwhalsBsd  with  lax^ 

tions  ancl  im|~>o!iitions  of  everv  kind  that  our  laU^r, 
Lbuugh  bkased  of  Uod,  ia  of  no  prodt  to  ouraelrea.  if 

wa  Mm  idiiffe  ia  tte  nmnlitab«ff«a  Im  in  tP*  ttk^ 
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bk  tmrr  yw  to  fa*  hontad  like  ftatnigU'  Smih  is  I 
wvlott  iMtOadtomniM.*  Mr.BWI|ccr,«1wvWted  { 

die  Kftrds,  on  behalf  of  tiMflocii-ly  for  !Vim>itiii:,' CtiriH- 
tian  Knowledge,  relatM  tlmt  »»  tic  |)a.s»t-il  thn  u^U  .Mar- 
den,  a  village  on  one  of  the  summito  orttit-  iiK  untnin 
nunge^  in  1M8»  ha  mw  ia  the  markcl-plMe  several  bo- 1 
man  bewb  roUing  in  tbe  dint  whicli  hmi  been  broanlit  I 
ill  as  trophies  by  the  soldier*  nf  Afnharamed  I'ashn.  "'nu- 
next  day,"  he  says,  "  I  saw  a  lar;;c  number  of  horses, 
asses,  mides,  and  even  cow!«,  laden  with  IxKity  taken  from 
tbe  same  people  tlie  Kdada  of  a  neighborivg  diatiict. 
Among  thcte  thers  were  loada  of  hamvi  lieada,  and  a 

numlwr  rf  ]'ri'M»iier-i.  some  of  whom  were  tn  l)c  impaled 
on  the  morrow.  I'lie  collector  of  Laxei  in  the  district 
had  embezzled  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  Kftrds  were 
ofdcicd  to  make  good  tbe  defidencjr.  As  tbqr  were  un- 
aUa  or  imwtllii^  to  eomply,  a  troop  of  Albarians  traa 

Bent  a^ain^t  them,  who  plmiilcred  the  rcfrnrtnrv  villages, 
ma.<»Kacred  about  a  hundred  and  tifty  iiersons,  and  com- 
mitted other  exeemea  too  honiUe'lo  felate.  floali  ia 
Ottoman  rule." 

The  creed  and  pnedee  of  the  Ncetoriant  are  more 
pie  and  more  scriptural  than  thoso  nf  the  (Jreck  or  any 
other  Oriental  Cbarch.  They  entertain  the  deepest 
of  image  worship,  auricular  et  nksaion,  and 
Their  doctrinal  tanota  lie  lUMkr  auspkioB; 
jH  tlie  American  miaaionaries  do  not  heif  tate  to  vouch 
for  their  correctnes*.  Mr.  Perkins  wns  sont  out  hv  the 
AoMrican  Board  of  Furei^rn  Mi»'^i(>n»,  and  lived  among 
them  six  rears, laboring  with  coiuidcrablc  sticceas.  "  On 
tta«  moBentous  wuk^  of  tha  divinity  of  Christ,''  be 
layi,  *■{»  rdation  to  which  Hbt  charge  of  hemr  is  so 
violently  thrown  upon  them  by  the  |>ni>ol  ami  ntht  r 
Oriental  sects,  their  belief  is  orthodox  and  scriptural.  ' 
Mr.  Badger  also  judges  favorably  of  thdr  orthodoxy. 
He  thinks  that,  although  in  Citor  with  mpcct  to  the 
hui|;aage  in  which  they  exprem  their  beDef  with  regard 
lo  the  sceon<l  iKrMiii  in  the  Trinity,  the  Nestorians  hold, 
nevertheless,  in  effect  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  as  it  u 
revealeil  in  Holy  fleriptun^  and  ai  it  wa»  set  Ibrth  bgr  the 
Council  of  Ephema. 

Several  writers  have  lately  made  English  tranila- 
dgltaa  of  the  Nestorian  rituaN.  1  tieisc  are  ri  overlaid 
with  Oriental  figure  and  sentiment  that  to  ascertain 
thdr  exact  meudaffla  the  poinu  at  issue  i»,  howaver, 
hf  DO  meana  an  easy  task.  We  make  a  single  extract 
from  a  service  for  the  Holy  Nativity :  "  Ble«sc<l  art  thou. 
O  \*irgin,  (laughter  of  Daviil.  Since  in  thee  nil  I  lie 
promises  made  to  the  righteous  have  been  fultiileil,  and 
in  tbe  noa  of  prophecy  has  found  rest;  for  after  a  won- 
derful manner  thon  didst  conceive  as  a  virgin  without 
marrisge,  and  in  a  wonderful  way  thon  didst  bring 
forth  the  Mesniah,  the  S<in  cf  (JihI;  n^  it  i;*  written,  the 
Holy  Spirit  formed  him  in  thee,  and  the  Word  dwelt  in 
Ilim  by  onion,  without  conveiaion  or  ooofusion,  the 
walnrw  eontinoing  to  subsist  nnchange<l,  and  the  per- 
sons also,  by  their  essential  sttributcs,  the  divinity  snd 
humanity  subsisting  in  one  parsopa  of  filiation.  For 
the  Lord  ia  one,  tbe  power  ia  one,  tbe  denomination 
ruling  over  all  b  one^  and  he  ia  the  nder  and  diapoeer 
of  all  by  the  mysterious  power  of  his  divinity,  whom 
we  ottght  ever  to  thank  and  worship,  saying,  Rleaaed 
is  the  righiefuis  One  wild  cli'ilird  hitnself  with  .\ilam'n 
[humanity J,  and  made  him  Lord  in  heaven  and  earth" 
(Badger,  il,  S4).  But  thoHuh  the  ritual  does  not  deariy 
develop  the  Chrislologieal  dogmas,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Kestorian  Church  is  the  only  hotly  outside  of  Protes- 
tantism (excepting  the  ^lornvinns  an<l  Walilensians) 
which  acknowledges,  aa  do  the  cburchee  which  appeared 
aft  the  Refannation,  or  eame  oat  of  theae,  the  miprfme 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  holds  no  doctrine 
or  practice  c«>.«^M)lial  to  salvation  whicli  may  not  Imj 
proved  from  Holy  Writ.  Indeed,  the  reverence  in 
which  the  Nestoriaos  bold  the  inspired  volume  has 
made  then  thelbrtanato  pomemon  of  mnm  of  the  most 
ancient  and  vahinhle  MSS,  in  existence.  Their  ancient 
language  was  tbe  Syriac,  of  which  the  modem  vernacu- 


lar is  a  dialect,  oomaptod  by  cootractioos  and  inrcnioaa 
and  a  great  nonriser  of  renian  and  Tnrldah  worda. 

AmiMt^  tiieir  books  are  some  very  ancient  co|,i(  !i  of  the 
.Vnptures  in  Syriac.  Scversl  of  iIkm,'  are  at  ka.«t  »ix 
humlred  years  old.  They  aljto  possess  a  copy  of  the 
N.  T.  which  purports  to  be  fifteen  hundred  yean  okL 
Theae  copico  are  nfpnded  by  them  with  modi  reiiera- 

tion,  and  nre  ii-t-d  with  great  care;  they  nrc  «  rn|  iMl 
in  iR  Vcral  cover!*,  and  w  hen  taken  into  the  liaini.s  ure  as 
reverently  kiwed  as  the  Jews  do  their  MS.S  of  tha 
O.  T.  used  fur  qrnagogal  service.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
poaed,  however,  that  they  are  the  poweasore  of  Tcrjr 
large  nuniU  ni  of  MSS.  Dr.  (iraiii  found  in  the  library 
of  the  jiairiarch  not  more  than  sixty  volume.*,  kII  iu 
manuscript,  and  a  part  of  these  were  duplicates.  In> 
deed,  tbcy  have  no  woclu  of  value,  except  on  devotion* 
al  tubJectL  Once  an  eHoeatcd  people,  the  Ncstorlana 
arc  now  pcrfi  rily  illiterate.     Vi  ry  little  attempt  has 

^  Imxh  made  to  reilucc  the  vtniacular  language  to  writ- 
ing, and  the  printing-pmawaaanknown  to  them  until 
the  advent  of  tbe  American  miarionaricik  Tbe  only 
booke  they  possem  are  the  Chuirh  rituals;  to  be  abte 
to  rend  thes<\  and  to  write  fairly,  is  com-idereil  a  high 
education,  nml  i^t  all  that  is  desired,  even  from  candi- 
datcafor  Li  ly  orders.  Kxcept  the  priests,  few  or  nooe 
can  read;  and  even  of  these  but  few  can  do  aaoK 
than  merely  repeat  their  devolinns  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  wliiie  neither  they  nor  thrir  hearers  know  any- 
thing of  the  meaning.  Tbe  N.  T.  i*  read  in  the  old 
Syiiae;  bat  thia  dilfere  oonsidenbiy  from  the  dfadect  in 
cooomon  uie^  and  it  ia  icad  withal  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  be  almoet  unlntdligible.  The  laity  are  rt  gular  ia 
nttcnilniue  at  church,  where  they  hour  n  liiiir^y  of 
great  beauty,  partly  chanted  and  partly  mumbled.  Cer- 

I  tain  prayers  are  familiar  to  all  ranks,  and  pcnona  da> 
TouUy  diapoeed  arc  often  aeen  retiiiiq^  to  a  comer  of 
the  church  to  pray  in  secret.  There  is  no  sermon  to 
arouse  reflection  or  to  Mistnin  faith,  by  impn  ^sim;  the 
conscience  and  tbe  umUretanding;  no  Icvture  lo  ex- 
pound the  difficulties  of  Scri|rtuvr.  Thus  the  main  IhhIv 
of  the  Nestoriana  am  only  nominal  Cbriattaa%  and  auch 
they  roust  prabaMy  remain  mtll  more  Ikvored  nation 
come  to  their  relief.  Tru"',  tin  ir  r<  li^^-i'iu*  i>rinoiplc8 
are  more  simple  and  M  riptural  than  tho>e  of  other  ori- 
ental dWfChca,  and  they  arc  not  guilty  of  so  many  cor- 
rupt practioea  aa  the  Papal  and  Gicek  chuicbea.  But 
the  Kfe  and  power  of  Chrisdanity  are  departed  in  a 
hnrge  nirn-nri'.  .nnl  sr.irci  ly  a  sym|itom  of  spiritual  vi- 
tality was  apparent  when  the  American  missionaries 

(fait  met  them.  The  cxiMenea  of  such  a  people  for 
seventeen  hundred  yeani,  wmong  hostile  nation*  and 
cimimstsnces  so  disastmus,  Is  a  matter  of  astonish* 

ment  -.  .nnl  their  own  (in"-fr\  .nlion,  t<M>,  of  so  mtii  h  of 
the  pure  doctrine  of  the  (iofi|>i'l  as  they  still  retain 
ia  remarkable.  Their  liturgical  books  recognise  seven 
sacraments,  but  confession  is  infrequent,  if  not  altogether 
i  disnsed.  Marriage  is  dissoluble  by  the  sentence  of  the 
[latriirrli ;  coniniuiiioii  is  administered  in  both  kinds; 
and  although  the  language  of  the  liturgy  plainly  im- 
plies the  belief  of  transnbetantiation,  yet  it  b  aaid  not 
to  be  popularly  held  among  them.  The  fasts  are  strict, 
and  of  very  long  duration,  amounting  lo  very  nearly 
one  half  the  entire  year.  They  jtray  for  the  dead.  Imt 
are  said  to  reject  tbe  notion  of  purgatory.  Monasteriea 
and  convents  do  not  exist  among  this  branch  of  tha 
Xestoriana.  "  They  have  no  relics  sdcb  as  are  common 
in  the  Church  of  Home,"  says  Mr.  Badger  {Xfstoriatu 
andtheir  Ritutil.  ii.  1!!*;  i,  y,  t  "tiny  IkUcvc  tlir  rcmaiii.s 
of  the  martyrs  and  saints  to  be  cndowe<i  w  ith  su|«r- 
natural  vittnee;'*  and  they  invoin  the  Virgin  snd  tha 
saints,  asking  for  their  prajrers  to  Christ.  They  ha^-e 
no  pictures  or  images  in  their  churches,  and  are  much 
opposed  to  the  n^<'  of  ilu  rii.  Tlie  only  symbol  among 
them  is  a  pUio  Greek  cross,  which  thqr  venerate  high- 
ly. The  rign  of  Che  crooe  ia  nied  in  baptism  and  in 
prayer;  a  cross  is  engraved  ox-er  the  low  entrant  r^n  of 
their  churches,  and  kissed  by  those  who  enter,  and  the 
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priMta  eury  with  them  a  small  silver  cross,  which  is 
often  kisaed  by  the  people.  Thoy  are  very  scrupulous 
mpectioig  tbeir  religioui  ctmooak*  sod  futa.  Many 
Nmtoriatia  would  rather  die  than  violate  their  periodi- 
cal fasts  yi't  aro  tli<  v  very  far  fn)n)  I*riitestant  in  their 
iilenH  re.spcctiuj$  their  daily  life;  even  llieir  most  iiilel- 
Ugeiil  ecclesiaatics  aeem  to  have  bandy  aiiy  idea  of  the 
neaniiig  of  ngencntioa.  Indeed,  iIm  Keatoriaui  take 
them  aa  a  wirote  claaa,  ate  ignorant  and  aapefadtioaa; 
'  lyin^',  i>rofiinity,  and  intcinixrancc  arc  common  vice«. 

VI.  Mi**ioM  among  the  y<i>ti>nai\t.  —  I'robably  no 
:  Christian  nriaaion  in  modern  tiinos  has  been  so  aatis- 
■  fiietoriljr  conducted,  or  ao  decidedly  happy  in  iu  itifln- 
enoea  and  remit*,  as  that  among  the  Nestorians,  in 
all  its  branches.  Hriti-'h  .'in  1  Aini-rio/in  missionaries 
have  InlNirid  nmoiiff  the  Ne.tinrians  !»n\ce  the  year  1833. 
The  mii^ionaries  sent  forth  liy  the  American  lloan) 
of  CommiaBionen  for  Foreign  Miariona  were  the  fiiat 
of  Protestant  misaionariea  to  occupy  the  field,  and  it 
is  tr 'iH'rally  ci'iii'0(h»<l  that  their  lalxmi  have  met  thus 
far  with  a  sikvcsh  beyond  the  mu«t  sanguine  ex])ecta- 
tionA,pn>vin;^<-U>arly  that  tiMM «flbrta  fur  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  Ncstorians  are  owned  and  Uemed  by  the 
prt  at  Head  of  the  Church.  The  first  miaaionary  of  the 
Anicrii-an  Uonnl  of  ( 'i>iiiiiii->-i->ncr>  f>ir  Fiiri  i;;n  Missions 
waa  Mr.  Justin  I'erkinst,  who  was  taken  from  Amherst 
College,  where  he  wns  teaching  at  the  time  of  this  a|>- 
pointment.  In  the  instructions  ipvcn  to  him  the  main 
object  of  the  mission  was  define<l  to  be  to  brin;;  about 
a  change  which  would  "enable  the  Nestorian  t  luinh. 
thntngii  the  grace  of  God,  to  exert  a  commanding  in- 
flnent-e  in  the  •pirittial  regeneration  of  .\sia.''  Con- 
sidering the  past  history  of  Nestorianism,  its  present 
Slate,  and  the  character  of  the  ixople  attached  to  jf,  It 
^v'l^  hi>]>fil  that,  bro!i'_'ht  nif  iiit  I'l  a  riilKr  kii'iwlcil^c  of 
the  truth,  and  to  feel  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying 
power  of  truth  attended  by  the  inHueuoei  of  the  Spirit, 
the  members  of  that  belief  would  again  become,  not  only 
them«elve8  tnic  diinriples  of  Christ  and  heirs  of  life, 
hnt  ellii'ient  iMlfiri  rs  in  tlie  uTi  nt  wurk  of  biiihiing 
Christ's  kingdom  throughout  the  world.  Mn.  I'crkitu 
joined  In  the  work,  and  together  they  atndied  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  people  whom  tbcy  were  to  scn-e 
until,  in  1835,  l>r.  Cirant,  a  physician,  of  L'tica,  N.  Y., 
joiiH  il  lli4  iii.  Dr.  (Irant'.H  profi  ssional  chararttT  rvctl 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Persian  governor,  and  the  Xe^- 
torian  bisliops  and  pricata  at  oooe  gave  them  their  cor^ 
dial  co-operation  in  the  pnwectition  of  their  missionar}' 
labors  regarding  them  nut  as  rivaU,  but  as  coadjutors 
witli  them  in  a  neee.vsary  work  of  ini^tructiun  and  im- 
provement among  the  peo|ile.  The  first  thing  which 
thcae  excellent  men  attempted,  after  heving  obtained  a 
mastery  of  the  language,  ancient  and  modem,  was  to 
commence  the  ei<tabli8hment  of  schools.  One,  for  boy-!, 
was  opened  in  1836;  it  began  in  a  ctllar.  with  M  von 
pupils.  A  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  183^.  It  com- 
nMiead  with  Ibur  scholars,  uught  fajr  Ilia.  Dr.  Grant. 
As  the  result  of  her  exertions  it  b  said  that  "  her^  wa-* 
the  privilege  of  creating  such  a  public  sentiment  in 
f.ivor  of  the  e<hication  of  woman  that  her  siicccKsnrs 
have  found  the  gates  wide  open  before  them,  and  often 
wondered  at  the  esteat  and  pcmMnenee  of  the  infln- 
ence  she  acqinred."  In  IHI3  the  first  fi  rnnlc  Imarding- 
•chiMil  was  st/irted  by  advice  of  Mi^.i  Fidt  Ua  l  i.-ke,  who. 
after  graduation  nt  Mount  Holyoake,  joinc<l  this  mis- 
aion  in  1843.  In  this  school,  which  was  established  at 
OrAmiah,  nearly  two  hundred  women  have  been  edn> 

cated,  of  whom  al«>nt  one  h.ilf  wi-re  Imjiefnlly  jiions. 
Many  of  the  yonng  women  after  leaving  the  si  ininarv 
have  marricil  young  men  who  ha<l  been  educatetl  in  the 
male  semiiury.  Por  some  yean  there  have  been  some 
•eventr  schoola,  with  about  twelve  to  thiiteen  hundred 
pii|iil-.  uf  Ixiih  sexes  in  aiuiual  attendance.  It  is  esti- 
mati  tt  tli.'ii  aliout  six  thousand  penxjun  have  learned  to 
reail,  im  if  not  all  of  whom  p^>sscss  and  read  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures.  A  high  school  at  OrAmiah  (which  is 
the  prioeipal  seat  ef  the  Aoieiiean  nimfaNi)»  opened  and 


presided  over  by  the  late  excellent  profcascw  SUNldard 
to  aemai  years,  hat  been  biaHad  ia  aft  eaiiwidiaaiy 

aidered  as  gradnatea,  more  than  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen left  the  wminnry  hn]>eful!y  ]iii>u<.  Of  tin-  many 
others  who  did  not  complete  a  fuU  course  of  (•tuihei 
f)ot  a  few  left  it  giving  g«)od  evidence  of  piety ;  aiid, 
better  than  all,  many  ^  the  yooof  men  who  Wt  the 
aeminavy  are  imw  fiuUifid  prMdMie  of  the  Goepd,  eiB- 
cicnt  teachers  in  die  Tillage  aeboid^erethawissaMAd 
Christians. 

In  1840  the  first  printing-press  was  set  op  in  Oifl- 
miah  by  the  ingenious  and  eficient  misrieneiy  priMr, 
Mr.  Breath,  who  died  in  1861.  The  Nestorians,  who 

fnriin  rlv  had  no  jirinteil  conies  cf  savTcd  S..  ri|ituTi-ii. 
or  any  |>art  of  them,  now  have  the  Ihble  in  both  Ibe 
ancient  and  vernacular  Ungiuges,  printed  in  pandd 
columns.  Through  the  cxertiona  of  the  auastonsrics 
they  now  have  also  qnite  a  literature,  embracing  many 
vnliitiK  M  of  religious  books  and  trat-ts,  tc^cther  with 
s|H  lling-booka,  geographies,  arithrocticis  eto.  .\  month- 
ly |)eriodical,  called  The  Nays  qf  Light,  w  pul'Ushed, 
and  read  with  much  delight  by  the  people;  and  theit 
are  now  publishing  two  smaller  periodiesls,  entitled 
Xi'/fi(  •'/ Ti'il  nnii  Si';H>/  Iuik;.  In  j.Il.  i  Icm  h  ;li  .ii- 
sand  volume*  have  been  printetl  at  the  mission  pre^s. 
Native  printers  and  bookbinders  have  l)ccn  so  well 
trained  that  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Breath  they  hirs 
progressed  without  American  help  in  this  diRctioa. 
The  missionaries  havr,  fnitn  the  lir^t.  l;itKirec|  imicli  in 
the  good  work  of  imi>ariing  the  Guspd  by  oral  in- 
struction in  OrAmiah,  and  in  the  villagea  Ux  and  wi>k. 
Until  1868  all  plans  for  the  forming  ofaepaiaiediuidH 
OS  were  opiKised ;  the  miasionariee  therefore  formed  as 
churches,  wisely  preferring  to  promote  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  national  churches — a  good  work  and  iH>bti> 
in  purpose;  but  finding  by  experience  that  the  old 
Church,  as  such,  could  not  be  reformed,  o-,  as  Dr.  An- 
derson has  it, "  that  the  dead  Church  ctjidd  not  be  gal- 
vanized into  spiritual  lite"  (ii.  it  was  at  List  deier- 
mincd  that  all  who  sought  the  higher  life, and  found  it  not 
in  the  national  Church,  tdieald  form  reunions  on  tbtaiMe- 
tolic  basis.  There  arc  now  of  such  societies  seventeen, 
with  seventy-three  cojigregation.'S  and  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  meniljen*.  The  attempt  nt  s»  [uralii'n 
from  the  national  Church  has  resulted  in  the  fomiaik« 
of  a  IIIgh«Church  party,  supported  by  Ai^jlicKn  Hi^ 
Churclimen.  The  Church  of  Knglatid  has,  howerw, 
refused  to  send  miwsjonaries  into  this  field,  and  theoidy 
injury  done  by  this  movement  to  the  American  mi^sinn 
work  is  the  deUy  which  it  has  caused  in  bringing  the 
independent  aoeietlee  Into  sdf-suppottiHg  condition. 
There  are  no  doul»t  many  others  who  an^  tridy  pious, 
though  they  receive  the  satT.inientM  in  the  national 
churches,  Ind»'ed,  the  missionaries  preach  much  in  th« 
national  churcbes^  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
trfaireh  and  of  many  prieats.  It  can  eertainly  be  assert- 
ed that  the  (!os)h1  is  now  preache<l  among  the  Nesltirian 
[wople  not  by  the  missionaries  only.  When  themiwiuo 
was  ctinnnenced  the  ecclesia.stics  were  not  pr^'acher^ 
and  tbeir  public  religioua  services  were  not  preaching 
services.  But  Inshops  and  priest*  have  been  pupils  ia 
the  M  h'M.U.  iin!  bislunis  and  priests  have  felt  the  force 
of  truiii  — ha\  e  l>ecome  new  creatures  in  Christ  .Icsin, 
and  are  now.  in  some  casis.  zenl<nis  nnil  iinpri>?ivc 
preachers.  And  sonie  young  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  seminaiT,  and  have  beeome  appaicntly  de- 
voted  Ctiri-^ii  iii-^.  have  been  i  rdainivl  by  the  bishops  of 
their  ("hnreh,  and  arc  thus  fully  infrodnccfl  into  the 
work  of  the  roiiiistrj'.  The  patriareli  li.i-  .n  iuh"  *  .  (i- 
poood,  and  some  of  the  bishops,  in  18G7,  pruhibit<sl  ihe 
pious  helpers  of  the  mission  from  preaehing  in  their 
dioceses;  but,  to  a  irrent  extent,  the  whole  field  is  and 
has  been  oiven  to  them,  and  among  them  are  !«>me  who 
make  extensive  tours,  i>ot  only  on  the  pUin,  but  in  the 
mountain  districts,  as  aealoue  and  aUe  eraqgeltit^ 
Take  to  aU  in  dl,  Um  lOnnea  of  llw  I 
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condition  and  monla  of  tlie  people  hu  Leen  most  mIu-  i 
twT.  Vtuf  ham  mdlfy  ImUM  the  ipiitt  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  ami  faitlifully  dhson-etl  all  the  precepts  I 
of  the  (KKifK>l.  The  infiueiice  of  .ipiritiial  roliKiw"  up<ni 
the  puptU  and  tluir  frieiul-H  i*  manifest  in  nil  tli<  ir  iJaily 
walks  in  life,  and  their  example  is  making  a  deep  im- 
preaaian  on  thon  who  bar*  not  jrct  been  made  objecto 
of  reli^ous  instruction.  The  achcKtl.H  that  have  boon 
Oft^ixed  in  the  villages  now  help  to  Hup{><>rt  ihem- 
solvwi:  the  mLasion  having;  made  it  a  nUe  to  furnixh  no 
teacher,  except  in  new  villages,  where  a  part  of  the 
mppoft  wat  not  iHinned  by  tbe  people.  In  tiM  year 
IWl  ii|i\Tnrils  of  live  hundred  dollars  were  conlrilmtol 
for  the  »up|>ort  of  miaeiunt,  and  since  then  the  sum  Iioh 
ooosidetablr  increased.  The  miwionary  zeal  is  j^row- 
ing  comtantly,  and  tbe  MeaUwiana  are  anxious  to  be- 
eome  the  beuen  of  tbe  truth  to  othar  Aaiatie  peopke. 

At  the  nnniial  eomciiiinn  nf  h('lpei»andre|ire'M'iitatives 
of  the  Nestoriaii  cliurches  held  in  Oct.,  1W^7,  a  ilemand 
was  made  fur  special  roimion  fields;  and  in  1870  the 
mianon  resolved  that  they  oonaidned  it  a  duty  urged 
npon  then  to  embrace  at  once  within  thrir  cflbrta  tlie 
Armenians  and  the  Mussulman  N^<t'<  of  Central  Persia; 
and  the^  expreaaed  the  hope  that  the  li«>ard  would 


heartily  endorse  their  action,  and  help  them  to  cany  it 
out  without  debiy.  The  Baud  apfNovinjt  Mdi  a  atcp, 

the  Nestorians  have  since  labored  nmonc  the  Armeniana 
in  RuM*ia.  and  the  jwime  i>eople  at  'i  nl>ri/.  liainadan  ftbe 
aiu  ii  nt  iiii  balana ),  1  <  hi  ran,  Npahan.  in  I'en^ia,  and  the 
numerous  villages  in  the  intervening  regions— descend- 
ante,  to  a  gnat  estont,  of  AmcniaM  cpiiod  c^fitive, 
in  m&,  ham  the  legiona  of  Aiarat  by  «hah  AUms  tbe 

Cireat. 

Since  the  autumn  of  IHTO  the  Nestorian  mission  baa 
passed  from  the  eootrol  of  tbe  American  Board  of  Oom- 
mlwienew  tar  Flowign  Hisskms  to  the  care  ofthePKo- 

hyterian  BoanI  «>f  Foreifni  Jli-M  n-,  and  it  is  cxpocteil 
that  the  work  so  i^lorioiutly  Ix  .;nn  \\\'.\  Ik-  prose<-iited  hv 
that  ImxIv  with  equal  zeal  and  siirceM*.  Thi-t  ratssiou, 
being  on  the  western  borders  of  f  ersia  and  the  eastern 
borden  of  Tmltey,  in  tlie  very  heart  of  the  Mohan- 
medan  world,  and  on  the  dividin;;  line  of  its  two  great 
wets,  the  .Suiiifs  and  S/iiilff,  certainly  occupies  a  poai> 
tion  of  tran^^ndant  importance.  We  insert  below  a 
table  from  I>r.  Andamn'a  work  on  OrietUal  Mimem  (ii, 
498-9),  abowinfr  the  taborani  employrd,  etc. 

VFI.  I'u^Mihl'-  Ofi'jin  of  ihf  Si  'f1.  ,i„n  /V-y  A  .  We 
have  seen  above  tliat  the  ^ieatoriaiis  claim  tu  have 
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•Javilii  Perkins,  D.I>.. 
■Albert  L.IIonada7... 
*  William  K.  Stocking . 

•Wlllard  .Tunc-  


•A.  H.\Vrii:ht,  M.D  

•Abil  K.  IIill^dalc  

*  Colby  C.  Mitchell  

*Wiie  Ijman  Xertiek. 
TbonHM  Lands^  DJ).. . . . 
«]M«MT.8Mdart  


•  Ji»."ej)li  Ci.  C'lU'liran  . 
fJeorirc  W.  Coiiii  

*  Samuel  A.  Rhea. . . . 


•MwtalLCfanA. 


*  'I'honinti  L.  AmbTBM.. 
.I.iliii  H.  Shedd  i. 


•  Amhei-.»t  L.  Tljum;>M)n. 

BenJ'iinin  I.:dji»tee. .  

Ilcory  N.  Cobb  


Wliii  flf 


]lra.ClHilotie] 
iteiAnMTJBoiia^ 
Miii  Jeraiba  B.*8t«iddng'. 


•  •••••  •••••• 


Mrs. Cathariue  A.  Wright. 

•  MrV  Sarnh  C* Hlnsdaie! ! 
'•Mre/EliuAl'MYtchdii.'! 

•  3irs.  Emma  Merrick  

•  ilrs.  Marihn  F.  I-niirie. . . 


•Mrsu  Baniei  Mtoddard.. 
IfiSrtepbUi  D.  Stoddard. 


Mrs.  Deborah  W.  Cochran. 
Mrii!  Sanih  P.'Cmo 


•  Mra.  Martha  Ann  Bbea. 
Barah  Jane  Bhea. . . . 


'Mn^Anu  K.  (  laiie  [after- 1 

vardaMia.l'.U.l'uwera^  ' 


Mrs.  Sarah  Jaue  Sbedd  

Mri!  Eetbc'r  ELfbomiMOD. 
Mrik  Elliabetb  &  Labarae! 
Mr^  *M*llida'iL'C(Ab!Ii. 


mmimnv  Phi/aktmm, 


*Asabel  Orant,M.D. 


•F.N.H.Toaug,M.D... 
T.  LkTan  Hordan,  M.D.. 


*Mrs.JadUba,aw>nt.  


Mi»  Maty  M.  Tan 


•Edwin  Breath.. 


MrB.a|n!h^AnafMiath  

•MlaifMeliaVlake.  

Miaa  CathariiM  A.  Myera  | 

KlerwardsMre.WrifTht]  J 
Mnry  Sucan  Hire 


*Mln  Martha  Ann  Harrl*  \ 
(afterwarda  Mr*.  Khen] ) 


MiasAwM' 
•j|i|nptri( 
'  "BWilnacyi 


n.  i.  .  I       lb*  I 

la  Ui<  lUtJ. 


^oannette  Beacb 
let  K.  Craw&rd., 
JtMoDean  , 
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November,  laafc 
If ovember,  18Mk 
Jane  T,  IMT. 
JanoT.un. 

June  7,  IStT. 
June  7,  IMT. 
N.iveml>er  IT,  18». 
November  IT,  183l». 
July  8ft,  1S40. 
June  14. 1S43. 
June,  1:^1. 
Jane,lMt*< 
Jnne,  1841. 
June,  1841. 
December,  194t. 
December,  1843. 
November  11, 1849. 
November  lt,lS4iJ. 
June  U,  l>-t:5. 
June  14,  wa. 
JnueSa.KM. 
September  '.'I,  l-^T. 
September  87. 1$48. 
October  IS,  1S49. 
October  IS,  18M. 
JnaeftLISSl. 

October  tB,lMOL 
October  M,  1801 

October  »,  1«2. 

November  27, 1W. 
November  11,  l"«fl9. 
N.  A.  luU.T  11,1800. 
July  1 
Jnly  %  l%i>. 
Oetobentfi,  I'^X 
October  n,  law. 
October  8^1600. 


Oelober  IN  t9a& 

October  IS,  18SS. 
October  20, 1(40. 


November  7. 1S40. 
October  IS,  1S49. 
Jnne  M,  IMA 

JnneMillM. 

November  20, 184T. 

July  l.lS&ii. 

Joir  S,  1800. 
JnlyS,18«x 
October  19, 180^ 


May  SH, 

 ,  1M7. 

Sprliiff,  isji;. 
Sprlni.'.  IMC 
Jane,  itxa. 
June,  1803. 

 ,  1S44. 

Winter,  1S44. 
•.I:iminry  4,  ISW. 
A-iL'U>l.  'l  ■•-'.'I, 

•  Ueocinbi  i  'Jti,  1S42, 
October  tl,  1H44. 
*Jane  27,1841. 
*JuIy  18, 1&41. 
Samroer,  1S4S. 
Slimmer,  1S4S. 
November  10, 1844. 

•  Deceinbcr  1«,  \H4i. 
•January  2<J,  W.7. 
•.^n(:Il^t'^,  1S4S. 
Jnlv,  ISVs. 
*2iovember8,ltt;i. 


•  September  S,18IB. 
<  September  IC,  1SS7. 
Mny.lSW. 
•AitBaatflr,ies«. 

November,  19BT. 

.\uciiJt.  T-Ol. 

 ,i<;o. 

*Aaga«tiffi,l3^ 


Autamu.isai. 
Aatamn,lMS. 


•ApfttHklMA 
•JannatylAUn. 
Summer,  1868. 


•November  18,  IBM. 
Summer.  1HJ2. 
Jnly  1ft,  1808. 

Aognit,  1800. 

•September  lC,18Sr. 

September,  180S. 
M«y,lS0O. 
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been  early  in»tructc<l  in  ChristUin  tratlu.  Dr.  Grant,  a 
learned  American  naiwtiuiiary,  has  recently  put  forth  an 
aiguineiit  to  abow  that  tb«  Neitoriaiia  are  the  deaocrod- 
anttof  thekMttribttof  bnwL  IIeeitcaM|iioof  oTUa 
theoPk-  their  Jewish  |ibyslofjtiiimy,  the  frp(]iieney  of 
those  pro|>er  naincM  which  occur  in  the  OKI  Te^iament, 
the  peculiarities  of  their  custom*,  and  other  ixiinta  of  re- 
Mmblaooe.  Uia  proofa  are  not  leganled  aa  aatufactoiy 
by  his  co-miaiUHiiriiea,  nor  hy  Mr.  Bwlger,  who  oooiaiia 
his  facta.  It  is  a  question,  however,  of  ilctai!  and  re- 
search, and  we  can  only  here  make  tuention  that  such 
a  theory  of  their  origin  is  espoused,  and  refer  to  I>r. 
Uiaot'a  and  Mr.  Oadger'a  writiugh  One  aanrict  of  the 
Ncatorian  Chtiteh  eertainly  paitaltea  modi  man  of  a 

,Tewi><h  than  a  Christ'nti  charnffrr :  this  is  n  commpm- 
oratiun  for  the  dead  celehrated  in  all  the  mountain  vil- 
lages once  a  year,  on  Home  Saturday  io  the  month  nf 
October.  For  some  days  piwriotts  (o  the  (ttAral  each 
family  prepares  its  oflmngs.  Thess  eoosiat  of  lamba 
and  bread,  wliioh  are  carrie<l  into  the  church-yard.  Af- 
ter the  people  have  partaken  of  the  htdy  cuchariat,  the 
priest  goes  out,  euts  several  locks  of  wikA  off  the  floeces, 
and  throws  tbem  into  a  osnser.  Wbila  a  dsaoon  swings 
this  to  and  (W>  in  the  presence  of  the  ((nests  th«  pric«t 
recites  an  anthem,  in  whii  li  t!ir  oKliUion  is  {iffir,-il  to 
the  \/>Ti\,  nn<l  prayers  are  made  both  for  the  living  and 
the  dL'ad.  1  he  seTvioa  COBchided,  the  lamlm  and  the 
bread  are  divided  among  tbe  eampMigr*  Many  cooe 
.  turn  distant  villain  to  join  in  the  enmmemonition. 
Those  who  can  aff.ird  it  kill  a  lamh  and  distrihntc  bread 
and  other  pruvisioiis  among  the  \nnn,  after  the  death 
of  their  relations,  hoping  that  the  ofTcrings  will,  in  some 
way,  profit  the  souk  of  the  departed.  Dr.  Giant  men- 
tions another  sseriflee  which  is  offered  ocessionsliy  sa  a 

tbank-iifr.'rinj;  fnr  Mrssiiijs  received.  A  Iamb  is  >^\:n\\ 
before  the  door  of  the  church,  when  a  little  of  the  bloo<l 
is  put  on  the  door  snd  lintel;  the  right  shoulder  and 
breast  beloqg  to  the  ofltoiating  priest,  and  the  skin  is 
elso  given  to  the  priest  as  was  fvqaind  in  the  law  of 

Ininit  (iiriTinj^ i  \  .  vii  :  ;  bui  tbcr  stranire  customs 
may  have  been  derived  fruin  ilic  MidiatntnedaiLS  who 
often  sacriUce  a  Iamb  with  ilic  '^ime  intention  at  the 
duon  of  their  shrines  throughout  Xuiluqr,  and  sprinkle 
the  baildinfr  with  the  blood,  after  which  the  animal  is 
dl-.triliut(  li  among  the  people  of  the  village.  As  might 
be  ex|iected  in  a  people  ao  ignorant,  the  Ncstoriana  are 
superatitiou!*.  They  ubserre  nuuiy  fasta.  Their  ritual 
containa  offices  the  pwiieation  of  those  who  have 
touched  the  corps?  of  an  nnbeltever,  and  a  service  for 
thi'  |iuriti.;atinn  nf  un,lt  an  cistcriH  ami  fuuiitninH,  snme 
parUi  of  which  are  extremely  b  -autifuL  The  Nestoriana 
piaee  a  hilgh  value  on  charms  and  talisnMns^  and  the 
deigy  an  geoeiaUy  the  suthors  of  these  profane  and 
ahswd  eftuAons  which  they  transcribe  and  sell  to  the 
people. 

VIII.  Li/friititrr.— The  worki^  extant  on  the  history 
of  Ncstorianisin  are  very  immerouaL  In  Malcom'a  The- 
0fayini//«^  isaloDglistofsnchworiu;  the  mn«t  im- 
portant are,  Doocin,  NUfoirt  d»  19e$torittnisnu!  (1689) ; 
Franzius  (Northolti),  DUn-rtationt* ;  Ix-  Quien,  Oritvs 
C'hrittiaiuu ;  Schroder,  l.ifjfiali  HUioria  controversite 
Nutoriam,  In  the  foregoing  account,  besidca  the 
usual  matefiall,  the  /irevianum  of  Liberatua,  who  was 
archdeacon  of  Carthogc.  writt^'n  cir.  A.D.  and  the 
Works  of  Mariua  Mercitor,  .ilrcady  referred  to  under 
Nestoriiw  ((J.  v.),  have  been  largely  relied  upon.  On 
the  Nestorian  side  appear  the  sermons  of  Eutherius ; 
•nd  Aasemani,  IH  S^frit  Aestorianu,  in  his  liiUiothtcii 
OnmbOU  (Rom.  1719-1728  S4^.\  torn,  iii,  pt.  ii  (quoted 
by  Dr.  Hi  v.  bk.  iv,  nrl.  ii.  J  '.'i,  u'i^c-t  a  catalogue  of 
I'jti  writers,  with  more  in  an  ap|H-ndix,  who  are  calletl 
Syrian  Nestorian  writers:  "but  the  Mew TcetaoMnt  is 
one  book  so  reckoned,  and  Qcmena  Romanos  one  author." 
See  also  Ebedjesu  (Nestorian  metropolitan  of  Nisibis, 
t  1318),  Liber  May>i<n  'd>t:  de  vtriUUe  ji  1'  i  (  i  defence  of 
the  Nestorisna),  in  Mai's  Hcryft,  mC  nova.  coUect,  pu  x,  ii, 
817;  Qmim,IhcBmmiFHB^1k»3mmE)i^^ 


xlvii,  near  tiie  end;  Hohlenberp.  /V  on;nnSitu  ft fatii 
fcrletur  Ckrittutn<r  in  India  onmtdli  .  IlsMiiie,  l^H, 
8vo);  HMenbacb, Uiit. Dodrmet,  i,  2o,  241,275;  11,85^ 
117, 844,  Mf  {  Haidwiflk,  Biit.  MU.  Agr$  (w«  Index); 
Lea,  I  lift.  Sacerdotal  CeWtary,  p.  97  sq. ;  Has;;,  Uia.  drt 
fioffmes  Vhrttim*,  i,  190-192;  ii,  119, 139,  IW,  2K9.320; 
Bruns,  Seuts  Jitptriorium  f.  d.  tkeoL  l.ihrtitm  n.  Lirrlt- 
Ueke  Statittik;  Hitter,  Erdkumdet  Justin  Feriuna,  A  Red- 
dmee  of  Eight  Tean  <a  Ptrtia  (Andovcr,  IMS,  8ve); 
Ainsworth,  Trnrt-ln  ami  Rmearcfie*  in  Mffrj^'tai/iiu 
etc.;  Ijiyanl,  \iner*h  and  it*  Jtemains;  Perkins. 
Yeart  gpent  among  the  Xt»torian  Ckristiant  {Sew  Vnrk, 
1848);  Bocbsnait,  Ckritlim  Jtmanke$  m  tht  Eait; 
Smith  and  Dwight,  iii^ssetrvilssni  i(rsiMj0,«NM  a  PW 

fa  thr  Si  ftoj-iiiu  iind  Chiildiran  Chriftinnji  nf  Onmiik 
and  iSainuu  (Uo«t.  18(i3,  2  vols.  Hvo);  M'ltmm  nmi  hn 
Saviamr  m  Penia  (Boot.  1868) ;  Etheridge,  RituaU  of 
the  aftiam  O^mrtkmt  Gn>nt>  Tk$  N«iMam  (1841); 
Badger,  Tie  A'csforfcmt  «mif  lAetr  Mhitdt  (Load.  180; 
2  vols.) :  Wiltsch,  Kirchltche  C^nr/rttjihl^  u.  Stnfi/tU'.  i, 
211  n\. ;  Wiggers,  Kirchiic/ff  ASlafinfii-.  vol.  i,  [>L  ii,  §  78 
sq. ;  Newcou)!),  Cyclop,  of  Mi»*iim$,  p.  5.^3  sq.:  Ander* 
son,  UitUt{ftktMimitm^th»  A.t.  C./'.if.is«AsOri> 
mftrf  flhmdkw,  Tob.  i  and  li;  Gmndemann,  MMm 

Allat,itt.  ii,  No,  3;  The  Wml>yii»  \frlh<><li*t  Miuinzwif, 
Jtdy  and  August,  1H,')2;  Korth  JJritith  TZrrinr,  voL  xi ; 
xx.wiii,  247;  Ch.  Rciwmbnincer,  1862,  p.  Bo:  Prince- 
torn  Res,  1842,  p.  69;  Kitto,  Jovr.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1^59,  f. 
518;  MiHk.  Qkot,  Av.  July,  1864,  p.  462;  mS,  p.4;9t 
lK41,p.  488.    (I.  M.W.I 

IfestorillS,  a  celebrated  theologian  of  the  5(h  cen- 
tury, noted  as  the  founder  of  the  Nestorians  (q.  r.^ 
an 'important  and  early  aeet  of  Quiatiaos— was  bin, 
sccording  to  the  eodenastleal  histoflan  Socrates,  whs 
has  written  hi*  life,  at  (iornianii  in,  a  city  in  Xorlhfni 
Syria,  near  the  o|K'ning  of  the  5th  centurj.  Mc  re- 
ceived his  theological  education,  it  is  »upi)o»ed,  under 
the  Mooophysite  Theodora  of  Mopsuestia.  Ncstsrisi 
was  oidaiaed  to  the  priesthood  at  Antiocb,  where  he 
was  made  a  jtrcsbyter,  and  ^^b(  rl•  In  was  ••  v^ti'cme'i 
an<l  celebrated,"  says  Neander,  "on  account  of  the  rigid 
austerity  of  his  life  and  the  impressive  fervor  ef  Im 
preaching."  The  popularity  of  his  pulpit  gifts  sttlSCt- 
cd  to  him  large  and  attentive  audtciicec,  and  he 
came  a  great  favuritf  wiib  the  ih-oiiIo  generally.  The 
Church — which  was  then  greatly  divided  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  motherhood  of  Mary,  some  holding  her  to 
be  the  mother  of  God,  others  regarding  her  simply  ia 
the  modem  evangelical  light — looked  u|Mn  Ncstorim 
as  the  man  eniim  ntly  lit  by  his  sound,  practical  juilg- 
meut  aiul  his  vast  theological  leaniiug  for  a  clearing 
pnoess  in  this  mystifying  dogma;  and  so  gi-ncral  wa.s 
the  «ipinion  that  Nestorius  could  unite  all  Christian  bc- 
licvcni  of  the  East  that  the  people  hailed  with  great 
satisfaction  anil  joy  his  elevati<»n  (A.D  -V^^)  ui  the 
patriarchate  of  CVinstantinople,  which  had  Urn  »>ugiit 
fur  by  more  prominent  ecclesiastics,  whom  the  enipcnr 
had  psssed  by  because  of  their  rivalry.  In  C'onatsn* 
tinople  Nestorius  was  looked  to  as  a  second  Chrno^ 
toni.  and  a  restorer  of  the  honor  of  his  great  |)re<!<vf  s<s>r 
against  the  detraction  of  bis  Alexandrian  rival  But 
IK*  sooner  was  Nestorios  ptesaelied  to  this  elevated  and 
responsible  poaition  than  he  began  to  disjilay  an  intSBS* 
peratc  zeal,  which  partook  more  of  the  bigotry  of  tht 
monk  than  tlie  general  tolerant  spirit  which  was  be- 
coming his  character  and  posiuoii  as  a  mini.Mcr  of 
Christ.  Ilia  rery  6rst  efforts  when  once  eeatc<l  in  ih« 
patriarchal  chair  were  direote<l  towards  the  rxtirpstisa 
of  heretics,  including  Arians  atid  Novatians.  <^iiSf*H 
decimani  and  Mnceilonians,  who  at  that  lime  alsxiinl.  I 
in  the  capital  of  the  East  and  its  subordinate  dioceiea. 
Indeed  Kestorius's  coarse  had  been  fcrssbadowed  talis 
inaugural  dif>cour!<e,  in  wUok,  addnsriof  the  SB^NNt 
Thcfxlttsius  II,  or  the  Yomt|!«r,  he  gave  ntteraiMsle 
these  violent  exprest-imis  :  •'  v  me  a  countrj'  puT]ged 
of  all  these  bentica,  and  in  exchange  for  it  I  will  gHt 
yw  haaMB.  Hate  ma  to  MhdM  tha  iMNtiiik  aal  I 
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will  help  you  to  conquer  the  Persians."  Nor  did  his 
Any  againiit  the  heretirs  find  vent  only  in  words;  be 
iwocoiini  to  deed*  of  petiecntkn  wbicbt  bjr  mating 
toimiltt  amoiif;  the  people,  led  to  the  cflbiioa  of  blood. 
The  relafTtaim  aU>tu\  w  ith  whose  doctrine  of  free-will 
(but  not  of  original  oin)  he  \vm|Mithized,  he  treated  in- 
dulgently, receiving  to  himself  Julian  of  ffdtiwi, 
CialMtta^  and  other  Iwaiahed  kadcn  of  that  pw^,  in- 
tanedinff  for  th«n  in  4S9  with  the  cnpeiDr  and  with 
the  [Kifx'  <'<•l(•^^ine,  thcuigh,  on  account  of  the  very  un- 
favonilile  reports  concerning  Pelagianiam  which  were 
•preod  bjr  the  layman  Mariui  M«rart«v  A«  VMng  ia 
OoMtanlinople,  bia  interoeaiiaM  ««tc  of  no  avail  (comp. 
Selmir,  Cft.  Ubt,  iii,  710).  While  that  busily  engaged 
in  the  persccutii'ii  nf  nthrr*,  Nfsturiiis  mi.Mtl  up  even 
among  the  ortholox  pany  in  the  Church  a  numeruua 
host  of  enemies,  who  were  mi  kag  in  accuiing  bin 
alio  of  haiMgr.  Uaviag  boan  taaiiMd  ia  tha  atriet 
AntloeMan  doetiine  aa  to  the  dear  diatinetiea  b»> 

tween  the  divine  and  lii;nijiii  natuns  of  ('hrixt,  he 
and  his  friend  Anaatasiuis  \Oiiiin  he  had  brought  with 
biai  fiom  Aotiodi*  COOld  not  fail  to  disapprove  of  •orae 
axpNMiaoa  than  cnnant  in  tha  Cbttidv  wbieh  andantp 
Ijr  proceeded  opon  oonftned  notJom  in  raapecC  to  the 
two  natures  of  Chri.>tt.  (hie  (■xjir(«*^ii>n  in  pnrtikiil.nr. 
lha  title  dioruKOf,  or  Mother  ol  (iud,  npplitd  to  the 
Vilgin  Maiyt  aMm  eapectally  taken  in  connection  with 
the  exceauve  veneration  of  the  Virgin  which  had  l>c- 
gun  to  prevail,  called  forth  the  atrongest  reproluition 
on  the  |i.irt  <■(  Nr-ti.rin*.  Along  with  his  friend  Anas- 
taaiita  Uc  took  occasion  in  his  public  discouraes  to  state, 
in  the  OMMt  emphatic  manner,  his  itbjcctiona  to  the  oei^ 
tainijr  rtty  bold  and  equivocal  expreasion  mother  iff 
Cod,  which  had  already  been  aomeliroefl  applie<i  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  (higen,  Alexamlcr  nf  Alexandria.  Ailin- 
naaiua,  Basil,  and  otben,  and  which,  allter  the  Arinn  con- 
tievaiay,  and  with  the  growth  of  Uia  woiship  of  Mary, 
Iisd  pametl  into  the  devotional  tangtiage  of  the  |>eople 
(comp.  Schali; Ck.  Hist,  iii,  7  If.,  al.so  f))Vi).  The  m  ow, 
€»r  iponstrous  nonseiiv,  <.f  this  term  1 1"  i  i  iirMt  u.-i.s  ni.i 
that  the  creature  bore  the  Creator,  or  that  the  cu>mal 
Defojr  look  Ita  haginnliw  fnm  Ibiy,  which  would  be 
the  most  abminl  and  the  most  wicked  of  all  heresie!<.  and 
a  shocking  bla-tphemy ;  but  the  expression  was  inteiidrd 
oidy  to  dciKite  the  iiidi'«!«oluble  union  of  the  <livine  and 
biunan  natures  in  Chriat,  and  tbo  veritaUa  incarnation 
nf  tha  LaipM,  who  took  tha  baniatt  natoM  fton  tha  body 
of  Marj',  came  forth  Goil-Man  from  her  womb,  and  n.^ 
Go«l-Man  suffered  on  the  crosa.  For  Christ  wa.i  born 
as  a  person,  and  wiffcred  as  a  jn-rtim ;  and  (he  perstonali- 
ty  in  Chriat  resided  in  bia  divinity,  not  in  his  humanity. 
So,  in  fhet^the  reaeonafale  ml  ofman,  which  ia  tha  cen- 
tre of  the  human  p<>r»"iiality.  parlt<  i|>nti'!<  in  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  dealh-struiiyli'  of  tlie  ImmIv,  though  the  s«>ul 
itM  tf  does  not  and  cainiot  die.  The  Antiochian  theolo- 
gy, however,  cuuld  not  ounoeive  a  human  nature  witb- 
aat  a  hanan  peraomHcy,  and  thia  it  atrietly  sefwrated 
from  tb<'  'lix  iiM'  I^i'„'fw.  Therffofp  Tb('<K|i«rc  of  Mop- 
sueslin  bad  ulrrady  dinpnted  lite  term  thetitokot  with  all 
eAnuKini'fis.  "Marj-,"  he  says,  "bore  Jeaua,  not  the 
Logo*,  tor  the  Logoe  waa,  and  oontinaea  to  be,  omni- 
iwcaant,  thoof  h  ha  dwek  in  Jeans  In  a  special  OBaaner 
from  the  beginning.  Therefore  Mary  w  strictly  thf 
mother  of  Chritt,  not  the  motlier  of  (iod.  Only  in  a 
figure,  prr  annft/toram,  can  she  be  calleti  also  the  rm  >t  hr  r 
nf  (hmI,  because  God  was  in  a  peculiar  seAsa  in  Chriat. 
Properly  speaking,  she  gave  Urth  to  a  man  in  whom 

tin-  union  wiih  iIk-  had  Ijegrni,  but  wa."  still  in- 

ci>ni|»kt«'  that  he  could  n«>t  yet  (till  after  his  baplLsm) 
be  called  the  iSoa  nf  God."  He  eveji  declared  it  "  in- 
sane" to  say  that  God  was  bora  of  the  VUgjn;  **noi 
Ood,  bat  the  temple  in  whMi  God  dwdt,  was  bom  of 

Mfiry."  Ill  ;i  niniilar  utrain  N<'>itfirin^<  and  lii!<  friend 
Anaata»iii»  argueil  I'ruro  ttte  pulpit  ugaiuAt  the  l/itotokvn, 
Neatorius  proposed  the  middle  expression,  mother  of 
drift  {XfHOTQTinch  becauae  Chiiat  was  at  the 
'  itiodaMlawk  Ha 


this  disputetl  point.  "You  ajik,'  he  says  in  his  first 
sermon,  "  whether  Mnry  may  be  called  motker  of  Ood. 
Uaa  God,  then,  a  mother?  If  ao,  heatbeniam  itself  is 
escnsaUe  fat  assigning  mothers  to  its  gnds;  but  then 
I'aul  is  a  liar,  for  be  wiid  of  ilio  di  itv  ot  (  Jiri-t  iliat  it 
was  without  father, without  tnotber,  ni  >i  without  de- 
scent (Udkvii,  8:  diran>tp,ufii)Tuift,dii>  ^MvuXoy/fff). 
No^aqr  dear  BTfllaiy  did  not  beer  God; . . .  thacnat- 
on  bore  not  the  unereatad  Oeator,  but  tha  man  who 

is  tlu'  instrument  of  the  G<Klhead;  the  Holy  (Jhost 
conceived  not  the  Logos,  but  formed  for  him,  out  of  ibu 
virgin, a  temple  which  he  might  inhabit  (John  ii,  21). 
The  ineamiata  God  did  not  di^bnt  qnickcned  him  iu 
whom  he  was  made  flesh. . .  .  This  gannent,  which  he 
(wed.  I  honor  on  a*  i«ount  of  the  God  which  waa  covered 
therein  and  in»><'parable  therelVnm ;  .  .  .  /  trparate  the 
nofttrvi,  Imt  I  unite  the  wonhip.  Consider  what  this 
aiMl  Mean*  Ha  who  was  formed  in  the  womb  of  Mary 
trai  mt  bfanadf  God,  Imt  (>od  aamimed  him  [oMMmn/, 

1.  c.  dnthad  Mmj-f  If  ^vilh  humanity  ^  nml  <n  ,-'.<  .  ount 
of  him  who  aiMmicd,  he  who  was  assumed  is  bIm)  called 
<Jo<l."  A  coatroreny  now  ensued  in  which  the  enemies 
of  liestorius,  not  comprehending  the  danger  which  ha 
saw  to  be  involved  in  the  use  of  the  wnrd  thfototot, 
(  harccd  him  most  imjusily  with  holding  Ihf  I'lioiiiiiaa 
and  Samosatenian  views,  w  hich  assirted  iliGt  Jesus  was 
bom  of  Mary-  as  a  mere  man ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
aocnaed  him  of  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Tlio 
question  was  very  keenly  agitated,  lioth  among  the 
clergy  and  laity.w  he  th<T  Mary  was  entitled  to  lie  called 
the  mother  of  luni.  In  thiti  dispute  Nestorins  took  an 
active  part,  adhering  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  school 
of  Antioch.  Dupin  (JiOkothiiiwe,  i,  442,  ed.  17M)  thus 
mtmraarizes  his  views  as  expounded  by  himself:  1.  He 
cxfin-ivsly  rrjecteil  the  crrr»r  of  those  who  ^tniil  llint  (  hri.-t 
was  a  mere  man,  as  Ebion,  I'aul  of  .Somosata,  rhotinua. 

2.  He  maintained  that  the  Word  was  united  lo  the  hu> 
manity  in  Clirist  JeeuA,  and  that  this  union  was  roott 
intimate  and  strict.  8.  He  maintained  that  th(»c  two 
n.'iiurcs  ttwiilc  one  (  liri-t.onc  .Sm,  one  1'<t.«oh.  -4.  An<l 
that  this  i'erson  may  have  cither  divine  or  human 
properties  ettriboted  to  him.  But  bis  words  contra- 
dicted this  formal  enunciation  of  bis  doctrine.  His  il- 
luMrations  proved  that  he  did  not  allow  the  hyfHwtatic 
union,  but  admitted  a  moral  union  oidy.  A  lonttni- 
puranr  writer  (Marios  Meicator,  Opera  [Faris,  1C78,  ed. 
OafBMr]),  who  Hved  in  die  flrst  half  of  the  Mlh  eentorr, 
sayx  that  Nertorias  was  sound  in  moft  of  the  Catholic 
trullis  on  this  qwstinn  taken  scriaiiin.  He  was  i-ound 
"  dc  persona  divina  opMimriite,"  also  "dc  natura  hnmana 

TM,"  and  aiao  "  de  tempore^  qim  primum  eslitit 
,  an  these  poaitlans  belacr  tanenstnMed  by  *x- 
trarfi  fn>m  extant  wmions  and  other  writings  of  Nca* 
toriu-s.  Hot  he  was  nnwunid '•  lie  t:<Miere  unioids."  He 
certainly  allowed  only  a  moral  luiion,  "I)cu>i  ct  homo 
imnm  tantom  moraliter."  tience  the  incarnation  ac- 
cording to  him  was  ^fi-oAniotf,  OMiXift^,  Mpytui, 
M'ai'3o<i<jr»f<Tir."  There  w<re  two  natures  in  riirii-t, 
and  the  properties  in  each  should  be  very  can  fuUy  dis- 
tinguished—^'duic  in  Chrislo  reipsa  hypostases;  sccer- 
nenda  singulonim  itUomaia."  Mor  would  be  allow  hu- 
man attribiitca  to  be  fncdleated  of  the  Avine  natuiv  of 
Christ:  "Ncfquir unius tribuenda  allcri, nisiicoy  o/iow- 
fiiav,  vcl  a\iTtKut(."  Kogers  (J'arker  iSoc.  p.  65)  quotes 
an  opposite  passage  in  this  ooimcction :  ^tfoi  ydp  ivkf 
di}vm  rir  diiv  Xoyoy  ry  it  Mapias  af^^ptiiry,  Hoinp 
(I  nc  f«Xov  tiXifi  ittttmpM  ODffvfwc  woioTro  (Niceph- 
oni*.  xviii.  -ifi.  He  denied  thrnfm^  that  Hod  the  .Siu 
bad  endured  human  suffering  or  gone  through  human 
experiences,  and  he  necesaerily  rejected,  according  to 
the  abova  view,  the  terai  etarfaactaiid  pwpoead  Xptm- 
ror&roc  aa  an  akematlve.  There  is  abundant  proof 

fn)m  his  works  of  hii*  denial  of  tlie  hypoflatir  union. 
He  ct>m(iaretl  the  union  of  the  two  naturen  in  Chriat 
to  marriage ;  he  spoke  of  Christ's  humanity  being  the 
habit,  the  temple  of  bis  divinity.  He  said  that  TImnaa 

ileeii  again,  and  heMMed  Uoi 
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that  raised  hhn  np.  He  believed  "  hominem  Deifica- 
tum,  ct  nun  verhum  cariKrn  fariutn,"  that  Christ  l)Coatne 
Uod  by  merit  and  nut  by  nature.  At  aome  meetinga  at 
EpheHHV  iHcUatmjr  to  the  omindl,  NattoriiN  and  he 
wiiuM  Dot  a'lmit  that  a  cliild  could  l>e  (lod.  Acaciiis, 
bi'Hhiiii  of  Militana,  at  the  council  said  that  he  had  heard 
a  hijthop  of  the  party  '<(  N'tsioriii^  say  "that  he  that 
•uffered  for  ua  waa  a  duttnct  person  from  the  Word" 
(Dttpb),  {,  MO).  Nettoriui  piopwwl  an  alteration  of 
phraM-oln^'v  ill  or  lcr  to  «v«mo(ne  this  difficulty.  He 
wig;;i'i*tcd  tlint  there  would  be  no  dilHculty  if  we  said 
the  divine  Jems  Chriat  knew  nun  s  tlioughts,  the  hu- 
man Jesus  Chriat  waa  hungry,  and  the  like  (see  Dr. 
Hay's  Uei.  ir.  He  epeika  of  the  tntHty  of  the  pu^ 
nccHtion  of  Nestoriua,  and  ilr:-^  not  wru[)lc  to  say  that 
thp  Cuuncil  of  Ephcsua  erroJ  in  ircatiii;^  Nostorius  with 
to  )  i^'reat  severity").  I'ractically  it  l»«  i  riino  i  h  ar  that 
hii  doctrine  emottnted  to  teaching  that  there  were  two 
persons  tn  Christ,  and  it  wai  so  felt  at  tlie  tine.  See 

HtPO!«T  VTKMI.  I  'mon.  Thus  the  word  thfofuhif  Ive- 
came  the  watchword  uf  the  orthodox  imriy  in  the  Ne»- 
torian  controvenjt  as  the  term  ftomooudut  had  been 
in  the  Arian;  opposiUon  to  the  woni  daonksc  HMnnt ' 
denial  of  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  or  of  the  true 
union  of  the  divine  an  I  liiimrin  natures  in  Christ.  I'n- 
queationahly  the  Antiocliiin  ( "liristolo^jy.  winch  was 
WHWtSCntad  by  Ncstoriu<<,  di>l  not  malic  the  I»^os  truly 
iseeaie  oMn.  It  asserted  indeed,  rightly,  the  dually  of 
the  natures,  and  the  oontinaed  distinction  between 
them;  it  dciiiiil.  with  equal  oom^ctncK.'*,  that  (iod,  as 
such,  could  either  be  Ixtrn,  or  siifl'er  and  die;  but  it 
pressed  the  distinction  of  the  two  naturea  to  double  per- 
sonality. It  substituted  fur  the  idea  of  the  incarnation 
the  idea  of  an  asstimptinn  (xfwoXipfnc)  of  hnman  nat- 
ure, or  ratiii'f  of  an  i".iiin'  man,  intu  fi  ll<i« -.hi])  with 
the  L»p>!s  and  an  imlwcllin;;  of  (iudhcad  in  Christ 
{ifoiKfjatQ  in  distinction  from  M'lra^cwffti).  Instead  of 
Uod-lMLan  (diiiwd'pHrec),  we  have  heie  the  idea  of  a 
mere  Ood-bearing  man  (Ivwmc  cod^  hiri9Taatv\',  and 
the  per.'»<»n  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  only  the  iiivtrutnont, 
or  the  tcmide,  in  which  the  divine  I>»goa  dwell*.  The 
two  natures  form,  not  a  pcriuinal  unity  (^lofj^opoc,  also 
dioSaXOi,  from  iixu^u  GodHusuroing),  but  only  a 
moral  unity,  an  indmate  (Hendship  or  conjunction  {mi" 
n^M(i).  They  lioll  nil  outward,  inrcliniucal  relation 
to  each  other,  in  which  eaoli  retains  its  |ieculiar  attri- 
butes {t'huifinra),  forbidding  any  sort  of  osisufw'wifib 
idiomaUtm,  This  union  ii^  in  the  first  phux,  a  gracious 
eondeseenslon  on  tha  part  of  Uod  (ivmmc  rard  x^'P'^t 

or  Kiir'  (/'i*ciuair)| wlNlcbgr  tlie  l/tgos  Miake!<  the  man 
an  object  of  the  divine  pleasure,  and  iu  the  second 
place  an  elevation  of  the  roan  to  higher  dignity  and  to 
aonship  with  Uod  (Svweii;  car'  aiiaf^ntd'  vied'aeiay). 
Jlj  virtoe  of  the  oondesoention  there  arises,  in  the  thiid 
place,  a  practical  fell  iw^liip  of  ojn'ratioti  (Ji'uxTir  jcur' 
ivipyttai'),  in  which  tlie  hinuanity  liocomes  the  instni- 
mcnt  and  tein|>lk>  of  the  Deity  and  the  'tyu»Jii;  (r\irtKii 

enlmiaaittk  T  heodors  o(  MofMuestia,  the  able  founder 
of  the  Antiochian  Christologf,  set  Ibrth  the  deration 

of  the  man  to  •^.:i>hi(i  with  (Jod  (atartiii^  from  l.ukc  ii. 
63)  under  the  aspect  of  a  gradual  mural  pnicess,  and 
made  it  dependent  on  the  progrsssive  virtue  and  merito* 
rionsncss  ot  Jcbm^  which  were  completed  in  the  resur- 
rection, and  earned  for  him  the  unchangeablcnewi  of  the 
divine  life  as  a  reuar  l  for  hin  voluntary  victory  f.>r  \  ir- 
tu:*.  I'he  Autiocliian  and  Nestorian  theory  amounts 
thcref  ire,  at  Imttnm,  to  a  duality  of  persons  In  Christ, 
though  without  clearly  avowing  it.  It  cannot  conceive 
the  reality  of  the  two  natures  without  a  personal  indc-  ' 
peiidiiM-  CiT  each.  Willi  the  iheaiilhroiiii'  unity  of  the 
peraon  of  Christ  it  denies  also  the  theanihnipic  unity  of 
his  woilt,  especially  of  his  suflleringe  and  death ;  and  in 
the  same  roeature  it  enfeebles  the  reality  of  redemption,  i 
From  this  jiolnt  of  view  Mar\\  of  wmrse,  conid  be  iioth-  [ 
ing  more  than  mother  of  the  mun  Ji  sih,  and  the  predi- 
cate tAtotokoe^  strictly  understood,  must  appear  absurd  < 

no  more  than  I 


that  Ctod  paased  through  (transti/^  the  wnmh  of  Mary. 
Cyril  charges  ujwn  Ne*toriu8  {Ei'i-t.  .j  /'  t  ;/...,•.  >  tint  he 
does  not  aay  the  Son  of  God  dietl  and  ruee  again,  but  al« 
w«y«  only  the  man  Jesus  died  end  naa,  Mesterios 
himself  says^ in  his  second  homily  (in  Mar.  Sfere.p.l6i 
si|.) :  *•  It  may  Ix*  said  that  the  Son  of  tio«l,  in  the  trvitr 
setiM'.  ilied,  lnit  not  that  fi<nl  ilied.  Moreover  the  Script- 
ures, in  speaking  of  ibe  Urtb,  paasioa,  and  death,  never 
say  God,  bat  Ckritt.  or  Jemsier  tin  Lard  all  of  Asm 
lumes  which  suit  both  natures.  A  boni.  deail,  and 
buried  God  cannot  bo  wor»hii)|ied-  '  "  Tilate,  he  says 
in  another  sermon,  "did  not  crucify  the  (io<lhcad,  but 
the  clothing  of  the  Godhead,  and  Jueeph  of  Aiimathaa 
did  not  ahfood  and  bmjr  the  Logoe"  («•  Mar.  Mm.  ^ 

789  wj.). 

Neslorins  by  this  controversy  had  o|)enwl  a  fiuc<«ion 
which  went  beyond  the  usual  thciildgical  arena.  The 
sentiment  of  venerating  Maiy  had  ipnad  so  gicatly 
among  the  people  that  it  toadied  tlw  nest  Tdtemeot 
)in««ton*.  and  lie  wrf.  tliiTefore.  no?  only  n-i-if.!  dv 
theoloi;ians  of  the  opjMwii*.-  camp,  viz..,  the  Akxandnaus 
but  by  the  people,  and  was  rejectc<l  in  public  by  sorae 
of  bis  own  clergy  even.  Ue  accordingly,  eaxaged  ai 
the  eontempt  shown  to  his  authority  as  )«triare1i, hesi- 
tated not  to  iiMte  nrder-*  that  (he  nio^t  rt  !ra<  tor\- shoiil  1 
be  seize<l,  and  lorthwitli  beaten  an«l  iinpriM>nc<li  t)ne 
of  these,  l*rocliis  by  name,  who  had  at  a  former  pcriml 
applied  in  rain  for  the  patriarchate  of  Const antinwpk^ 
rendered  himself  peculiarly  eonsTdcnmw  by  the  bitter 

hostilifv  whi'  li  he  evinced  in  thf  opinions  of  Ncstorius. 
This  man  having,  on  one  tKxasion,  been  called  U>  preach 
in  the  presence  of  his  patriarch,  took  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  to  extol  the  Viigin  llaiy  as  the 
mother  of  Ood,  and  dunged  all  who  refoaed  to  aeknowl^ 
edi,'!'  her  n'*  siirh  with  bciiu:  lnli(\(rs  in  a  ileified  mail, 
rroi  liis  in  the  cuur.M;  ol  In.i  (tiM  uurx',  ]>rHi«>e«l  Mary  of 
"the  spotless  treasure-house  of  virj,'init v  ;  the  sitiritual 
paradise  of  the  second  Adam;  the  workshop  in  which 
the  two  nataraa  were  annealed  together;  the  taiidsl 

chamlwr  in  which  the  Wonl  wedtled  the  tler»h;  the 
living  bush  of  nature,  wiiich  was  unbamied  by  the  lire 
uf  the  divine  birth;  the  li^bt  cloud  which  bore  him 
who  sat  between  the  cherubim;  tha  taiolem  fleets 
bathed  in  the  dews  of  heaven,  with  which  the  8hep> 
henl  clothed  his  iluep;  the  handtn-iid  an  !  tin  ni<it!ier. 
ll»e  Virgin  atid  Heaven."'  The  sermon  was  recei\"ed 
with  loud  applause,  and  Nestoriua  found  it  necessary  ts 
defend  his  own  dootrina  Mainat  the  Miawpiwwtatioas 
of  the  preacher.  Westoiiari  middle  tesm  of  XptffroruiBaf, 

which  he  hadailopii  d  to  prevent  a  schism  in  ihi  Church, 
failed  lunger  to  ^itLsly  any  except  bis  ma»t  devutetl  ux- 
Boeiatos;  and  a  considerable  party,  compoacvl  both  oi 
clergy,  monks,  and  Cbnich  membsn^  refused  ootright 
to  recMrnise  Nestorios  as  their  ecclesiastical  superior. 
They  even  renoiuicwl  all  Church  fellowship  witli  him, 
i'he  jMitriarcli  accordingly  convened  a  syn»xl  at  Cvm- 
stanlinoplc  in  A.D.  4'it),whichdcposetl  some  of  the  \xmA 
violent  of  the  clctgy  as  iavofeiB  of  Uanicbaean  doctfiam 
by  denying  the  reality  of  Christ^  bwnanity.  In  a 
>hori  time.  Iiowevor,  the  Ne*torian  controversy, whidi 
luid  raged  so  violently  in  tbc  Church  and  patriarchateef 
Constantinople,  extended  te  beyond  these  lurro  w  I  tmii% 
and  soon  another  eminent  opponent  appeared  to  hanai 
Nestoriua.  This  one  was  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
will  I  had  |irevioii-ly  e\hii)ited  a  violent  |MTM'cutLig 
»piht  against  pagans,  Jewis  and  heretics.  He  took  the 
field,  moved  by  intereaia  bath  pcfsonal  an<1  <loctriiul, 
and  usetl  ever\'  means  to  o^-enhruw  his  rival  in  Ow^ 
stantinople,  as  his  like-minded  uncle  and  pn-dectesor, 
Theo[diiliis.  hn<l  overthrown  the  noble  (  hrvi«r>t 'ni  in 
the  C'rigeniatio  strife.  The  theological  c«»iitrin-tr»y 
was  at  the  same  lime  a  contest  of  the  two  patriarchates 
In  personal  character  Cyril  stands  far  below  Nc«toriu% 
but  he  excelled  him  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  shrewd- 
ness. »he<ilo;,'ical  leaniinc.  and  acntenct«,  ami  bad  (he 
show  of  greater  veneration  fat  Chriat  and  for  Mary  on 
taiarider 
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ofihe  divine  and  human  li<"  wm  in  the  right,  though  he  ! 
himarlf  preaaed  to  the  verge  of  the  opjuoiie  error  of 
IBudngorooafuaiiigUwtwoiwUirMUiChnat,  (Comp.  ^ 
ia  paitieithr  bb  Mwrtioa  of  an  hmeic  fvmnf  in  tbe 
thinl  <>(  liis  Aiiathematisnii  a;;aiii>t  Np<(tfiriiif :  Ilcfclc 
[^L'onciUaiffesch.  i\,  liw).  liowever.  uiult  rHtaiulu  by  this 
not  a  Stmnc  *'<.'  /iiaf  ^vmr,  but  only  a  real  union  in 
me  Mug)  M0  ezwrcNoe.)  Cyril,  m  if  to  blind  tbe  cyw  ■ 
of  hia  auMgoniaU,  opened  the  comiwrtiay  by  mUd  anil  I 
apparently  mi;ivo  incasnros.  Ho  simply  %vriiti'  tn  Nf-t- 
luriiui  rerooii:<iratiiig  against  the  view»  of  (tie  ( tmstiiii- 
titiopulitan  patriarch.  Cyril  puhli-Hhcil  two  letters  nd- 
dreaanl  to  £|{yptian  nMrnkii  in  wbicb  be  aaMuled  ibe 
opintoni  of  Neatorioa,  witboat,  bowercr,  attudittir  to  or 
once  mentioning  his  name.  The  ap|iearance  of  these 
wriliiiga  exiiti'd  no  light  M-n.sation  in  the  East,  and 
gave  great  uflt'ncc  to  Ne^toriu!),  ngainnt  whom  tbcgr 
vcfe  DO  plainly  levelled.  Cyril  folluwed  tbia  op  by  • 
aolemn  pmtc8t,  and  Anally  iaanelied  oat  by  Tehenient 
ami  Iriti.  r  i|i  nuncialioiiH  <if  Nt-siDriii'*  nnd  his  do<-trinr, 
declaring  the  latter  at  variance  with  the  verA'  caaence  of 
Cbriatianity.  An  epiatolary  altercaiinn  now  took  plaoa 
betwaen  the  two  patriaicbi^  wbkb  continued  for  mmt 
limtf  with  eonriderable  bittenwas  on  both  aide*.  To 
bring  abont  Nestoriiiii'K  rLmovnl  frotn  the  patriarchate. 
Cyril  addmaed  the  ein]HTiir,  the  enipri'^s  KudtH-ia.  anti 
tbe  €iiipetDr'«  sLster  I'ulcheria.  who  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  Cbiueh  aflaiit;  and  when  tbeae  efforta  fxukd  to 
bring  about  tbe  mueb  desired  molt,  he  finally  deter* 
mined  to  ri'iiM'  the  (M.pc  n_:aiii>t  Nr'-l'>riii-«,  and  tin  n  fun- 
cauaed  the  aermoiui  of  that  pairiart  h  to  l>e  tranxlated 
■ndamitoitOBCrandattbaaanie  time  urged  his  holi- 
neta  to  take  aunmary  tneaanres  for  tbe  vindication  of 
pure  doctrine.  Celestine,  moved  by  orthodox  instinct, 
and  llattered  hy  the  n|i]N-al  to  hi.H  rmthorily,  Mirnmnnwl 
a  syiiMi  to  meet  at  Ilome,  and  with  their  aanctiun  de- 
dfkd  that  tbe  clergy  excommunicated  by  Nestorius 
ahonld  ba  restored  to  the  fdlowahip  of  the  Church ;  and, 
foither.  that  if  within  ten  ilayt  after  rcccivin;;  th«  sen- 
tence priiiiiiunccil  at  lloiiie,  Ni"<tiiriu!i  ithould  not  give  a 
written  ret-anlatiou  of  lii^i  errors  he  should  bo forthwith 
de|Ki«ictl  from  his  i>tIi(H>  ao  |i«iriarch  and  cxooonnuiu- 
cated,  "ab  univeraalia  eoclcata  catholicas  eomtnunionc 
dejeotns."  Cyril  having  thua  found  at  last  the  npp.ir-  • 
tunity  <'f  liiinibling  hi-*  rival,  took  it  upon  li'nii~<  ii  lo 
execute  the  sentence  of  the  Komanaynod.  Summoning 
a  tymni  of  Kg^-ptian  bialiops  at  Alexandria,  Cyril  de-  ' 
apatched  a  letter,  A.D.  430,  in  tbe  name  of  the  qmod  to  | 
Nestnriua,  in  which,  conformably  to  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced at  l.'oiitc,  he  calKnl  u|x>n  him  to  recant,  and 
eooduded  witii  twelve  anathemas  against  bis  preaumeil 
anwa,  thna formally  aeuing  forward  the  Egyptian  creed 
in  oppooition  to  the  Antiochian  system,  as  expicaacd  by 
ThetHioro  of  MopMie^iia.  The  controrersy  now  com- 
pletely tdtered  its  a*[»oct,  heing  convcrte»l  frt»m  a  f»er- 
aonal  iuto  a  doctriiutl  di»pute.  Ity  onlcnt  of  John,  |mi- 
triaiob  of  Antioch,  a  refutation  of  tlie  Egyptian  anath- 
emas was  published  by  Theodorat,  Usbop  of  Cyros,  a 
town  on  the  Kupliratea;  and  this  refutation,  which  was 
written  \s  h\i  j^n  at  m- verity,  called  furtli  tin  etpially  v'm- 
leut  reply  from  the  peu  of  Cyril.  Nuxtoriuis  on  bia  |)art, 
traatad  Um  dapntiea  sant  fioin  CeJestine  and  Cyril  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  answered  the  anathemas  of 
Cyril  by  sending  twelve  counter  atutthcmas,  in  which 
he  accused  bia  oppoocnta  of  the  heicqr  of  Apollinaria 
(A-  v.). 

Tbe  ewitHnaiay  had  now  bccooM  ae  general  and 

critical  that  it  was  thought  to  be  absolutely  nccenary 
to  lunmion  a  general  council,  and  therefurc  the  cm* 
pernr.  I'lieodoiiiH  II,  in  connection  with  Iuh  Western 
colleague,  Valentioian  HI,  iwuod  a  pcodanwliun  to  all 
tbe  metropelitana  of  bia  eaqiiffe  to  meet  In  oeanBenieal 
c<itmcil  at  Kphesiis  abouft  Pentecixt  i-f  the  following 
year.  Cyril  and  Nestorius  arrived  at  JCphous  at  the  aj>- 
pointed  time,  the  former  auiliorized  t(  nn>iirariiy  to  repre- 
sent tbe  pope,  Celestine,  and  accompanied  by  a  i^ent 
of  SgypdM  UdMptb  who  oama  to  «ct  bb 


devoted  tools.  The  bishop  of  the  city  in  wbicb  tke 
council  was  a^uemliletl  was  the  friend  of  (  \  ril.  aud  such 
was  the  extent  of  iuHuenoe  arrayed  a^ioat  Neatoriua 
that  be  found  it  noeesaary  to  aoUeit  ftom  the  imperial 

commissiiiiu  r  a  guanl  t<i  pnitect  hi*  i^rson  and  the 
houf^;  in  which  he  resiitt-d.  A  number  of  the  .Svriaii 
binhops  were  prevenie<l  from  reaching  Kphesus  in  lime 
fur  tbe  opening  of  tbe  council,  and  having  waited  six- 
teen days  beyond  tbe  rime  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
Cyril  in»i-ti'(l  on  commencinir  pnH-eeiHng?i,  and  accord- 
ini;ly  ou  ,Iuuc  22,  431,  he  o|niied  ilu-  syimd  with  200 
bishops.  The  bishop  of  Ilipjui,  St.  Aii;,'ii->iine.  was  to 
have  presided  at  tbe  Council  uf  Ephcsus,  but  lie  died  in 
the  latter  part  of  th«  year  480.  Keatoriui  refused  to 
attend  till  all  the  bishops  bad  axst-nibled,  nn<l  lin\  iiig 
been  formally  invited  tlin  .  x  vernl  times  lo  appear  ami 
the  various  >l<ar^i  s  oral  and  Written,  laid 
him,  bis  refusals  to  obey  the  aanmcna  of  the 
synod  were  eonatnied  as  an  admisrion  on  his  own  part 

of  Ills  guilt,  riiiii  it  tti(r(  fcirc  procf'cded  tn  Ii'h  e<ii:dem- 
uatioii.  The  bi»li'>(i'*  inmnimouAly  crit<l,  "  \\  li<<*oevcr 
not  anathematize  Nestorius,  let  himself  lie  anatb- 
;  the  tma  faith  anathematiiea him;  the  holy  coud> 
ctl  anatbeinatiaea  him.  Whosoever  holds  fellowsbip 
with  Xe»toriu<s  let  him  be  anathima.  We  all  anath- 
ematize the  letter  ami  the  tl<ietriins  of  Xe^turius.  We 
all  anathematize  Nestorius  and  bis  lullnwen*,  and  his 
ungodfy  iaith,and  his  ungodly  doctrine.  We  all  anath- 
eroatiie  Keetorius,"  etc.  (Maiwi,  Iv,  1170  m).;  Hefele,  ii, 
liV.u.  TIkii  a  niidt it ude  of  Chrisli'li  1,'ical  expr<!>''i<in.i 
of  the  earlier  falhert  and  several  pa.<-!^gcs  from  the 
writings  of  Nestorius  were  read,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
firat  acseion,  which  lasted  till  late  in  the  night,  tbe 
synotl,  in  which,  says  Schalf,  "an  unrbarilable,  violent, 
and  ]iai"iii>natc  t<pirit  ruled  tbe  tran!«acliiin)»,'' afit  r  iitr.iiy 
tears  aa  its  members  declared,  consirniind  by  the  laws 
of  the  (Aureb,  and  by  tho  letter  of  the  Koman  bishop, 
Celestine,  pronounced  sentence  in  the  following  terma: 
**The  Lofd  Jesus  Christ,  by  Nestorius  bhu>plu  mr<1,  haa 
ordriiiK-d  by  this  moM  holy  tynwX  that  the  N'l -i.iriua 
above  named  l>e  excluded  ftom  the  episcopal  dignity, 
and  from  sac<'rd»tal  fcllowabip"  (Manai,lT,1811;  Ue- 
fde,  ii,  172).  This  sentence  was  no  sooner  passed  than, 
by  onlers  of  Cvril,  it  was  publicly  proclaimed  by  hei^ 
.■i!^!^  thftiii^b  tbe  \\!u.li-  (  lly.  Il  was  hIwi  formally  an- 
Uiiunced  to  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  .lohn,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  with  about  thirty  .Syrian  bi^llo^^<^,  arrived  at 
Ephesus  a  few  days  after  the  eouncU  beaded  by  Cyril 
had  met  and  dcpoiied  Nestoriu",  and.  on  learning  what 
ba.l  bi  en  done,  tbe-y  declared  tbe  pP"  eeilip;;.)  of  that 
council  null  and  \oid,  prcvetded  to  form  a  new  ctmn- 
cil,  or  ooodliabolum — yielding  nothing  to  the  heat- 
ed violence  of  the  other— in  the  dwelling  of  the  cele- 
brated Theodoret  (q.  v.),  under  the  protection  of  the 
im(«  rial  eoun-sellor  and  a  l-oily-gunrd.  and  ikelared  it- 
self to  be  the  only  regular  one.  The  eonciliabulum,  in 
turn,  now  depoaed  Cyril  and  Mcmnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  cxcommunicate<l  the  other  memliera  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  pnKeedinga  of  the  Cyrillian  coinieils  until 
tbey  shouM  nianifi ■^t  jM'iiitence  and  coiiiU  mn  the  anath- 
emas of  Cyril  (Monsi,  iv,  125*,)  sq.;  Ucfele,  ii,  I'M  sq.). 
The  sentence  against  tho  two  bishopa  was  made  known 
througboot  the  city,  sihI  formally  communicated  to  the 
emperrjr.  In  the  midst  of  this  ctmflict  of  councils  the 
deiiutii^  of  the  L'otnan  bishop  ap|M'nrid  at  Kplii  sus, 
and,  according  to  their  instructions,  gave  their  formal 
sanerion  to  aU  tbe  pRwaeAaga  of  Cyril  and  his  council 
The  emperor,  however,  on  hoarin'.r  tbe  report  <if  his 
commissioner,  lost  no  lime  in  de.spatebiiig  a  letter  to 
Kpbesus  by  the  handu  of  an  imperial  officer,  conveying 
his  royal  pleasure  that  the  disputed  question  should  be 
oarrf^y  eooaideved,  not  by  any  party  In  tho  aaaemMy, 
but  by  the  whole  council  in  c«»mmon.  and  until  this  was 
done  no  one  of  tlie  bishops  coidil  be  |iern>itted  lo  re- 
turn to  his  dtiM'es)'  or  to  visit  the  eonn.  Cyril  and  his 
partyt  seeing  tbe  evident  leaning  of  the  emperor  in  fa> 
of  Kastwia^  naoMad  lo  variim  expedite 
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paipoM  of  cnUitiiif  tha  Inflaenee  of  tbe  court  for  llmii- 

selvcr*,  aini  nt  leii'^ih  llwy  *ut  >  e» '''  'l  in  prevailing  upon 
the  fcfble  and  vacillAltng  ctnjitrur,  tlinnigh  thy  iiitor- 
Yention  orTheophilua's  Hi^^ter,  to  contirm  the  do[ii»iti<>n 
of  NeitofiiMi  •lUMNigb  he  bad  agreed  to  withdraw  bis 
objection  to  the  word  **  theotokon,"  mother  of  God. 
ThiH,  liiially  f(tr'*akoii  l)y  tlie  court,  wliioh  had  ao  long 
protiited  liitii  against  liis  numcnMis  and  jiowerful  ene- 
mies, Nesturius  «aw  himself  deserted  by  many  of  the 
biahop«  of  bia  party ;  and  though  Jwha  of  Antiocb  and 
a  number  of  the  Eaatem  bishops  stood  ftrm  for  a  time, 
Jjhn  atnl  tVril  were  ultimately  brouglit  to  an  a'^n  v- 
raeot,  and  both  rctainuil  their  scca.  The  coniprumiiM; 
'which  WM  affected  between  the  two  preUtes  and  the 
emperor  waa  brought  about  mainly  by  the  foUowin^ 
steps.  John  of  Antioch  sent  the  a^red  bishop  Paul  of 
Lrni-*i  II  tncsitongi'r  to  Alexandria  with  a  cn-eil  which 
bo  hail  already,  in  a  nhorter  form,  laid  before  the  em- 
penr,  ond  which  broke  tha  doolrinal  antagonism  by 
•sserting  the  duality  of  the  natures  against  Cyril,  and 
the  predicate  vftotkrr  of  God  iLgunst  Neatorios  (Mansi, 
V,  311:.;  lielVle,  ii,  HG;  (ue-^l.-r,  I,  ii,  "We  con- 

feass  '  aays  this  symbol,  which  was  composed  by  Theodo- 
ret,  "that  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  the  oaly>bagottcn 
Son  of  God,  is  perfect  (irod  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reason- 
able soul  and  body  subsUting  (biiv  riXttev  Kai  av^f>iu- 
trov  TiKttov  Ik  4"'\'i''  '^i'>i«.'ic  [again^'t  A|iullinari^] 
Kai  <r(t</<arov) ;  &s  to  hi*  (••nlbead  beg«)tten  of  the  Fa- 
ther before  all  time,  but  as  to  bis  manhood  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  and  of  the  days  fur  us  and  for  oar 
aslration ;  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father  as  to 
hn  (i  t  lhfad,  and  of  the  naTTic  siibsiaiu-c  with  us  as  to 
his  manhood  {  tfioovawy  ri^  irarpi  KnrA  rt)v  ^toTTfra, 
Kai  o/ioovmov  tf/tiv  card  r^v  dyip4tnr6Tiira.  Here 
homoousuMi,  at  least  in  the  second  clause,  evidently  tloes 
not  ini()ly  numerical  unity,  but  only  generic  unity) ;  for 
two  natures  are  united  with  one  another  (cvo  ytip  (pv- 
atmv  tWmc  yijovt,  in  opposition  to  the  fiia  ^vms  of 
C^rrll).  Thaiame  we  confess  one  Christ,  one  Lord,  and 
one  Son.  Ify  reason  of  this  union,  which  yet  is  teithout 
etmfti$iim  (card  rainiju  ti)v  tT^q  douy\vrov  [against 
Cvr'.i  I  iyioTtioi;  M'l'diav),  we  abo  confess  that  the 
holy  Virgin  is  molAer  nf  God,  because  God  the  Logos 
was  made  flesh  and  man,  and  onited  with  hianaelf  the 
temple  [humanity]  even  from  the  conception;  which 
temple  he  took  fn»m  the  Virgin,  But  concerning  the 
wordj  of  the  (Jm-ikI  ami  H  ri'^|ieoiing  Christ,  we 

know  that  theologians  apply  some  which  refer  to  the 
OM  permm  to  the  two  natuica  in  oomnon,  ImC  aepanta 
others  as  referring  to  the  two  natures,  and  assign  the 
expressions  which  become  (iod  to  the  (iodhead  of  Christ, 
but  the  exprcMioiis  of  hnmiliatiun  (o  his  manhood"  (cui 
rdc  fuv  ^loiFfHiTiiQ  card  ri'if  d(6n|ra  rov  Xpurov, 
rdc  ii  rairuvac  c^rA  n)tr  dfipuKontra  nbrm  irapa- 
diSotrrac).  This  compromiM  of  principle  with  which 
John  of  Antioch  was  thus  made  cbargeable  rousi>d  a 
large  party  in  his  own  di(.K.'e?<e,  and  many  of  the  Syrian 
bishops  withdrew  from  all  fellowship  with  him.  A 
•ehisni  followed  in  TatfonaiMUla  of  the  Basten  C^ivh. 
Nestorins,  on  the  other  hand,  at  his  own  rcfjucst,  was 
assigned  to  his  former  cloister  at  Antioch,  and  on  t)ct. 
%'>,  4.! I,  Maxiroian  was  nominattnl  as  his  succeftsor  in 
Consuntinople.  Upon  the  death  of  this  patriarch  in 
A.U.  488,  however,  a  large  party  at  Oonattiilino|ile  de- 

romded  the  restorniii.n  of  Xcstorius,  threatening  that 
if  their  wish  was  rclu.-*ed  they  would  wt  lire  to  the  pa- 
triarchal church ;  but  so  strong  was  the  intliicnce  exer- 
sised  by  the  opponenta  of  the  depoaed  patriarch  that 
the  vacant  dignity  waa  eonferred  upon  Ids  eariv  advcr- 
8ar\%  l'rv)clii'*.  Cyril,  sceincf  the  streni^th  of  NV>itoriii>".-> 
fricntl^,  di  tLTrainetl  now  that  his  op|Minent  should  be 
forev  r  ri  iiii>ve«l  beyond  the  possibility  of  exercising 
any  longer  any  influence  in  the  Church;  «nd  the  Anti- 
oebiaii%  having  aaved  the  doctrine  of  two  natmes^  wen 

gfadliaUy  won  over  by  pcrsua-nives  in  various  forms  to 
coosant  to  the  sacrilice  of  the  pcnon  of  Nesturius  for  the 
aahaofthauiiftrartlwaiMBii.  ]>lBdlr,in  AJXddft. 


an  imperial  edict  appeared  wMeb  condemned  Wsanrtiii 

to  perpetual  banishment  in  the  (In  ntt  r  (  >a«is  of  Upper 
Kgypu  '•  The  unhappy  Nestonus,"  says  a  Church  hi*, 
ttirian,  '*  was  now  dragged  from  the  stillness  of  his  for- 
mer eluiatar  of  Enpoquuiy  before  the  gates  of  Antioch,  ii 
wMeh  he  had  enjoyed  fbaryears  of  repoae,  from  one  pteee 
of  exile  to  anotlur — ^first  to  Araliia.  then  to  Egypt— 
and  was  comi>elled  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  persecn- 
lion  which  he  himself,  in  the  days  of  his  power,  bad 
fofoed  npon  tha  haetioa."  To  bis  credit,  be  it  said, 
be  bore  his  soflMaiga  widi  raignation  and  indepen- 
dence. In  his  exile  Nestorins  busied  himself  by  the 
writing  of  several  theological  works.  Thus  be  wrote  a 
history  of  his  life  aiHl  of  his  theological  contnnreny,ln 
which  he  aonght  to  vindicate  binaelf  against  the  ie> 
proadiea  of  both  fKends  and  foca,  significantly  entidid 
a  Tnir/f  flit.  ( I'raffmt  iits  in  Evagrius,  I/uf.  /  W/ «.  i,  7, 
and  in  the  Stfnodicon  advenut  Traffadiam  Irrmri,  c.  & 
riiat  the  book  bore  tiie  anie  of  Tragedy  is  stated  by 
Ebe^eau,  a  Nestorin  ■aiwpolilan.  The  imperial  es» 
miasioner,  Iremeus,  afterwaida  biabop  of  TVre,  a  Atari 
of  \estoriu5,  comi>of>ed  s  book  concemin,'  tiim  snd  tht 
ecdeaiastical  history  of  his  lime,  likew  im'  nn<l('r  the  title 
of  Tra§t^f  fragments  of  which,  in  a  Ijitin  translaiion, 
are  preserved  in  the  so-called  Symtdiam,  ia  Mami,  v, 
4:11  sq.)  Various  eeenunta  are  given  of  the  eiwM 
stances  which  led  to  his  death,  but  in  <>ne  thine:  allaR 
agreed,  that  his  lost  years  were  embittereil  by  many 
acta  of  harsh  and  cruel  persecution.  The  precise  time 
or  place  of  his  death  haa  not  been  asoertained,  but  hail 
believed  to  have  died  previous  to  A.D.  4fiO,  when  tha 
Eutyi  liimi  coiit riivrr*y  Ix'LTaii  to  attract  imll'-i-.  Tli« 
account  given  by  Evagrius,  that  Nestoriuit'ii  death  wad 
caaaad  •  dlanase  in  which  his  tongue  was  eaten  by 
worma,  rests,  aooonUng  to  Evagrius  hioaself,  on  a  siof^ 
and  imtianwd  authority.  The  more  probably  authentio 
narratives  a»rril>e  his  dealli  to  the  effect^s  of  a  fall,  lit" 
was  still  living  A.D.  4S9,  when  Socrates  wrote  his  history 
iMitt,  Kedu.'t^M),  TIm Bfaaapbyrite  JaeeUfeM am 
sccustomed  from  year  to  year  to  cast  stones  upon  hii 
BupiMMcd  grave  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  have  spread  Ibe 
tradition  that  it  has  ii<  v(  r  l>i  <  11  moistened  by  the  riin 
of  heaven,  which  yet  falls  upon  the  evil  and  the  good. 
The  empsror,  who  bad  fttimrly  fitvored  him,  but  was 
now  turned  entirely  against  him,  caosctl  all  his  wnl» 
ings  to  he  bumc<l.  and  his  followers  to  be  named  aAer 
Sinn  11  Magus,  and  !<ligmatizcd  as  Siroonians.  K«it 
though  this  be  his  roemoiy  in  the  East,  in  the  West 
the  sad  fStte  and  nprighk  ebaraeter  of  Ncetoria%  ^ 
hsving  been  long  abhorred,  has  in  aaodcfn  tioMe,  MM 
Luther,  found  much  symjxalhy ;  while  Cyril,  by  his  vie- 
lent  conduct,  has  incurrwl  much  censure.  M"al<  h  (Kit' 
terkut,  V,  817  aq.)  haa  coUected  the  earlier  opiai<ia& 
Oieader  and  Neender  take  the  pert  of  Neatorios  sgsimt 
Cyril,  and  think  that  he  wnn  unjustly  con<kmned.  Se 
al(K»  Milman,  w  Iki  would  ratlier  meet  the  justice  of  the 
divine  Hedeitner  lomled  with  the  errors  of  Ne«orii« 
then  with  the  barbaritice  of  Cyril,  but  does  not  enter  into 
the  theological  merits  of  the  ewHwretsy  (flBit  »fLalk 
Chrutumiftf,  i,  21f».  relaviu.s  Baur,  Hefele.  and 
rani,  on  the  contrari%  vintlioatc  Cyril  against  Ne«t<wia«i 
not  as  to  bis  personal  conduct,  which  was  anything  S  (it 
CbiiHian,  bnf  in  regard  to  the  particular  matteria 
<tneatioii,ris^  the  dafenee  of  the  unity  of  Christ  4pinM 

the  <liviaionef  his  perwnalily.  I>imer  Hi,  f^l  8q.)JaM' 
ly  di'iitribatee  the  riyht  and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  00 
both  sides,  and  considers  Nestorius  and  Cyril  rejin-^ent- 
ativca  of  two  equally  one-sided  conceptions,  which  com- 
plcnent  eaeH  other.  Cyril's  strength  lay  on  the  rdi^ 
ious  and  speculative  '*ide  of  Christologj*,  that  of  NsM^ 
riu.^  on  the  ethical  and  praeticaL  Kahnis  (DopmiM, 
ii,  86)  gives  a  similar  judgment.  Perhaps  it  is  nesr- 
est  the  truth  to  concede  that  Nestorins  was  possessed  of 
an  hoaeat  and  pioos  aeal,  but  WMWUiting  ia  that  pt*- 
dence  and  modention  bgr  whkh  Ml  aboidd  haee  baa 
controlled. 

th*  tMMM  IM  to  be  oaQnilad-0<> 
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Jmfiteot  1^  ffeitpriiu:  Nettoriiu,  'Oitikiatf  Senmmes ,  ' 
AuatkmoHtmL  Extneia  firon  Uw  Gmtk  originl  in 

tlio  Artt  >if  the  Couiuil  <if  Ephesus:  in  a  Ijitin  triui^la- 
tiori  ill  .Mariuit  Mercnii>r,  a  North  African  layman  who 
jlMt  then  rwkiiicd  in  CoiisUntinople  {Optra,  e«L  Game- 
lim  [I'u'u,  1673 Jt  pu  ii;  wmI  better  ed.  Beluzioa,  Paria, 
1684);  abo  in  Galiuidi,  BU  vet.  P.  P.  (viU,  616-786), 

and  in  Mi>;iif'M  I'lilrol.  (torn,  xlviii).  ><\-><t()riu!>'i«  OWH 
account  (Kvaj^riu^,  //«/.  KnUt.  i,  7)  was  um»1  hy  bis 
friend  Ireiueits  (bishop  of  Tyre  till  44H)  in  hi»  Tutgob- 
ilja  a.  eoiMM.  <fe  rr6««  m  ttputdo  Kfkuiaa  ae  in  Orienie 
Mo  grttu,  which,  however,  is  kNt;  the  doennenta  at- 
taclied  to  it  MiTe  rtvise<l  in  the  Clh  criiiury  in  the 
SymxUcvu  mlrniius  Tnnjiidiiiin  litiiiti  (in  Mniisi,  V, 
781  M|.).  In  favor  of  NistoriuH,  or  at  loa.tt  of  his  iloc- 
trine,  Tbeodoret  (t  457)  in  bi«  work*  against  Cyril,  and 
iatlMwdialofnittcnti(l*<l'IV><iw<'n|c(B('g?<i<')*  Comp. 
also  the  fraeriM  nt<  of  Ttieoilore  of  Mopen*'stin  (  +  -120). 

(2,)  AijaiiiM  S\*loriu4:  It  haa  been  shown  that  the 
great  o{i|)<int>nt  of  Naturiiia  was  Cyril  of  ^VlexanUria. 
He  publiahed  'A>>ad(fian«|ioi,  Ave  books  card  N«rro- 
piov,  and  aerend  Epistles  against  Nestorias  and  Then- 
ilorrt.  in  vol.  vi  of  AnlK-n'.-*  oil.  uf  liin  Oj»iit  (  Pari!",  1(>."5>I 
fin  Mignc's  c«l.  |,  torn,  ix ).  'i  lu.-u  aim  to  prove  that  the 
Viigin  Mary  was  ^toroxoi,  and  nut  xptarorurof.  But 
there  «c  besides  a  great  nuinber  of  writers  against  Nes- 
torias and  Ma  heicajr  whose  worits  are  extant.  Among 
tlif^K"  an-.  S4«Tatf>s,  /fhl.  A'<r/(.«.  vii,  c.  '21*  3,')  i  written 
after  131,  but  still  befon-  ili>  ili  ith  uf  Netttorius ;  cotup. 
c.  i(4 ) ;  Kva;;rius,  /Jiil.  Kc,  l<  .<.  i.  2  7;  Ubetatus  (deacon 
of  Carthage  alwut  65&),  Brttiarvm  eemm  Ntatoiiana- 
rwm  €t  F.Htifckiimmim  (ed.  (iamier,  Paris,  1675 ;  and 
printed  in  (i.ill.-niili,  AW.  i;t.  /',ilrum.  xii,  121  liU  i; 
Laootiua  of  Ilyzaiitinrn  i  iiK'inrlin-i,  Ih  nfclis;  an<l  L  nu- 
tra  tfesloritim  tt  Euiy  /,,  m  *  .alhnuli,  Bibl^  xii,  G'25 
aqn  and  658-700).  Ucaiika  these  should  be  mentioned 
F1iilastrin%  Epiphaniu^Thmdorpt,  Fanstns,  Maxentius, 
Mariii-4  Mcrraiiir,  ami  ni.'iiiy  i  ilirr-.  A  «.'  >iii|>li  tc  mlh-c- 
tioii  of  all  the  aclo  of  llii;  Ni'»ioriaii  i  'intro\  i  r^y,  M-e  in 
Hand,  Iv,  6<>7  sq. ;  and  v,  vii,  ix. 

Of  later  litetatm^aee  Peuvius,  Thtolog.  dogmatum^ 
torn.  W  (tk  inrarmrl&Mir),  lib.  i,  c.  7  sq.;  (iamier,  De 
houfi  'I  H'./i.i  X'sfurii.  in  hi-*  t-iiitinn  of  the  Opera 
Marti  M'iitiu>r.  <  Taris  Ui7;J ;  nt-wly  tdiicil  by  Minne, 
Paris,  lHl<i);  (iiblH>n,  Ihcline  and  Fall  vj"  the  Hniixin 
Umpire,  ch.  xlvii;  Jabluiiskit  JJe  N«ttoriam$mo  (BeroL 
1724) :  Gongler  (R.  C.\  Uther  tHe  Verdammmff  dn  JV«- 
foriim'ut  Tiibinfifr  ilmii  inli'  hi  in.  lM,i,"»,  \<i.2i:  St  lunitl, 
Vera  .S'tsiurii  de  uuioue  naluianim  i>i  (luift'i  fnt'iilia 
(Jena,  17'J4,4to) ;  Salig,  Futyki<uii^iii<t  atitf  A'M'ycAi-w 
(WolfenU  1723,  4lo);  Schriickb,  Kircken-Ue$chichte, 
xriii,  176-312;  Wah  h,  Krtzerhut.  v,  289^93(5;  Sehaff, 
CI.  UUt.  iii,  71 1  7;t:?;  Xeantk'r,  Torn-y's  trnn^l.  ii.  Hi'i 
t94}ir,44  M).;  au<l  his  //»>/.  f>/'/Aw/>M</,  p.  32'.>,  3;^I  -3o;{, 
886^893;  Giesder,  Kirchen-fUtchichti;  i,  div.  ii,  p.  131 
sq.  (4th  ed.)i  Baur,  Getch.  der  DreuiniffLeittUAre,  i,  6M- 
777;  Domer,  Perton  ofChrUi,  ii,  O)  9K;  Hef<  Ic  (R.  C.\ 
ConciUingfcli.  ii,  134  »\.\  Milman,  llUtmy  uf  /.aliii 
CftrMonjfy,  i,  19^252;  Neale,  HUti>nj  o/f/,r  llil,,  Ka$t- 
«m  Chmnk  (^PatriarcAate  o/  Aiej-atutnn),  i,  2^3-277; 
Wrijrht,  Karfy  Ckriatiomt^  w  A  rubiu,  §  ix ;  SUnlcy,  in 
his  Hitlory  of  the  Kntfern  Chnrch,  has  tieen  tit  lo  i^jnorc 
tile  Nestorian  and  tbo  oiIut  (  hri^tolo^ical  conlrovcr!«ii-* 
-rthe  most  important  in  the  htstury  uf  the  Gn-ek  Church ; 
liddnn,  Skmplom  Ledum  on  ike  ih'nmfy  of  Chrui,  p. 
121,  257.  4fi3;  comp.  W.  Moller,  art.  Ncstoriusi,  in 
Ilcnog's  Jlt<il-J:'n.yU.  X,  2»»<-29(),  .Sec  al-so  the  litera- 
twe  appended  to  the  ariii  le  NKsroitiASN.  (.I.II.W.I 

Nvt.  There  are  in  Scripture  several  words  denoting 
dUfcient  kinds  of  nets,  and  this,  with  the  frequency  of 
imajrr-.H  derivrd  fron>  them,  ^hows  that  nets  were  mut-b 
in  UM!  anion;;  the  llibrews  for  fi>*liin(r,  lunitii^;,  and 
fowling.  Indeed,  for  the  UTo  latter  |iiir|mseH  lU'tn  were 
used  to  an  extent  of  which  now,  since  the  invention  of 
<i»<iiOs,a  noliew  can  <Baieely  he  formed.-  Thevarioos 

tcrma  aiU'liid  by  th«^  Hebrews  to  luls  had  refereiuf- 
aflbcr  to  the  coiutruction  of  ihc  article  or  tu  ith  lue  and 


objects.  To  the  first  of  these  wc  may  assign  the  follow- 
ing tcma:  (1.)  1^«^t  mihndr,  or  maimor, 
which  occurs  only  in  Psa.  cxli,  10;  Isa.  li,  20,  where  it 
denotes  a  hunter's  net,  is  deriretl  from  *1^3,  kamdr,  to 
plaU  or  inttrweave;  but  a  longer  word,  from  the  sante 
source,  r'^bap,  miknuiretk  (A.  V. "  drag"),  denotes  the 
net  of  fishermen  (Isa.  xix,  8;  Ilab.  i,  l.'i,  li'V  i-.>.) 
^^fMJttOt  (iu  its  fem.  form)  ri:^',^,  ttbukdh,  which 
is  derived  fhim  "t^^l^satdlvlotaAie,  and  designates  an 

n<  !iiril  huntiii;r-iH  i  in  .lob  xviii,  6  (.\.  Y.  ••  sunrc"  i :  but 
elM.'wherc  is  applied  to  network  or  laliii-ework,  es- 
pecially around  the  capitals  of  columns  ("networi^ 
wreatben-work,"etc,l  Kings  vii,  18, 20,41,42;  2Kinp 
XXV,  17;  2  Chron.  iv,  12, 18;  Jer.  lii,  22,  28),  and  also 
before  n  window  or  bnlrony  f -  lattic-p,"  2  Kings  i,  2). 
To  the  second  head  wc  may  assign  the  foUowuig:  (8.) 
C^n,  dkirem,  which  denotes  a  net  for  cttlier  iabing  or 
fowliiu;.  It  U  (K  rivi  d  from  Q'^H,  ctanam,  si;;nifying 
to  shut  up;  and  the  idea  is.  therefoic^  founded  on  its 
shutting  in  the  prey.  It  occurs  (in  this  sense)  in  Habb 
i.  Irt,  17;  E/.ek.  xxvi,  .\  14;  xlvii.  10;  /< ,  h.  xiv,  ll.ctc; 
In  Ecdcs.  vii,  26  it  is  applied  by  an  apt  metaphor  to 
female  entaoglementA,  (4.)  IIX^,  aioMtf,  or 
maitiSd  (wi£b  the  corresponding  feminine  format  tin^S^, 

mrlmiddh,  and  STl'IS^a,  metsuddh),  from  the  ro<>l  "i^I, 
tsud,  to  Uf  in  irail,  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  u't  fur  il^lies 
(Eceles.  ix,  12)  or  animals  (Job  xix,  G;  I'-.i.  xl\i,  11  ; 
"snare,"  Exek.  xii,  13  ;  xvii,  20;  "to  be  hunted,"  Ezek. 
xiii,2n:  nicla|>horically  of  the  ;;rr jr  caught  (I'rov.  xii, 
hi),  or  of  female  blandishments  ("snare,"  Eci  Ks  vii,  2(>). 
(Jt.)  r«^,  rethtth,  the  most  common  term,  from  O^J* 
yardith,  to  ffet  jmttefnnn  of,  is  ajijilied  lo  a  POrrtcd  iiwal« 
irork  of  any  description,  whether  for  cab  bing  birds 
(Prov.  i,  17)  or  other  animals  (Job  xviii,  K;  I'sa.  ix,  15; 
x,  9;  XXV,  15;  xxxi,  4;  xxxv,  7,  8;  Ivii,  ti;  cxl,  6; 
Prov.  xxix,  5;  I.am.  i,  13;  £zek.xii,  18;  xix,  8;  xxxii, 
8;  llofl.  V,  1 ;  vii,  12),  or  as  a  screen  for  sifting  ashes 
from  the  fire  (Exixl.  xxvii,  4,  5;  xxwiii.  1*.  What 
distinction  other  than  these  vague  intnuatiins  there 
may  have  been  between  tba  variooa  nets  de^^-rilictl  by 
the  Hebrew  terms  we  are  nnable  to  decide.  In  the 
New  Tefitaraent  no  other  net  than  that  for  fishing  is 
mentioned,  i  <"'.)  The  mo!<t  f^eiu  ral  word  which  describes 
it  (jOiiervoVf  from  iiKtlt',  to  t/nuw,  occurring  in  Blatt,  iv, 
20,21;  Harlc  i,  18, 19;  Luke  v,  2, 4,  ft, 6;  John  xxi,  G. 
8,  II)  is  usually  conflned  to  fishing-nets  by  claBsical 
writer",  although  sometimes  applied  to  tlie  nets  of 
hunters.  (7.)  Another  word  to  describe  a  net,  aft^' 
jiXtiaroov  (from  up^tfiaXXu,  to  cajil  arvmJ),  occurs  in 
Matt.  It,  18;  Mailt  i,  16,  which,  like  rherem  above^  la 
founded  on  the  idea  of  enfolding  or  .sbntling  in  the  prey. 
(8.)  A  ^l|lecial  kind  was  the  aiiyiiyi)  (from  anrTut,  to 
load),  whence  our  w.ird  Mine,  a  large  hauling  or  ilraw  - 
net ;  it  is  the  term  used  in  the  parable  of  the  draw-uct 
(Mattxiii,47). 
The  metapliorieal  lefcrences  to  the  iwk  am  vwy  im- 


ricce  of  an  Ancient  Egyptian  Fishtng-net,  with  laadii 
etc.,  attached.  (From  tbe  Bedm  Maceom.) 
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mcrnus:  it  was  »el«ytcd  as  an  appropriate  image  of  the 
subtle  dovico!*  of  the  enemie§  of  (iod  on  the  one  hand 
(e.g.  I'sa.  ix,  15;  xxv, !;'»;  xxxi,  I ),  and  of  the  unavert- 
ablc  vengeance  of  (iod  nn  the  other  (Lani.  i,  13;  Kzek. 
xii,  13;  Hos.  vii,  12).    Sec  Ssakk. 

1.  Fi$hinQ-uet$. — We  have  no  direct  information  con- 
eeniing  the  fish-ncta  of  the  llebrewn,  but  suppose  that 
tliey  were  nr»t  materially  difft-rent  from  those  of  the 
ancient  F-gjptians,  concerning  which  we  now  posses* 
very  grMMl  information,  and  which  arc  more  than  once 
mcntioiicil  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xix,  8).  The  Eg^^ptiani 
constructed  their  nets  of  tiax-slring:  the  netting-needle 
was  made  of  wood,  and  in  shape  closely  resembled  our 


own  (T^'ilkinrton,  A  nr.  Egypt,  ii,  9f>).  See  NEKt>t.r,  Tb* 
umal  tishing-net  among  this  people  was  of  a  long  form, 
like  the  common  drag-net,  with  wooden  floats  on  the 
upper  and  leads  on  the  lower  aide.  Tltc  leads  were  oc- 
casionally of  an  elongated  shape,  hanging  from  the  outer 
con!  or  lK»nler  of  the  net;  b»it  they  were  most  usually 
flat,  and,  being  folded  round  the  cord,  the  opposite  Mtlcf 
were  lioaten  together;  and  this  roetlMMl  continue*  to  be 
adopto<l  by  the  modem  KgA  ptians.  The  net  wan  tmne- 
times  let  down  from  a  boat,  but  those  who  pulled  ii  umi- 
ally  $to(Kl  on  the  shore, and  laixied  the  ffeh  on  a  shelring 
bank.  This  mo«le,  however,  was  more  adapted  to  river 
than  to  lake  flshiiig;  and  hence  in  all  tlie  iletailed  ex- 
amples of  fishing  ill  the  New  Testament 
the  net  u  cast  fn>m  ami  drawn  into  boats, 
excepting  in  one  case  where,  the  draught 
being  too  great  to  take  into  the  boat,  i he 
flsherii  draggeil  the  net  after  their  Iwits 
to  the  shore  (John  xxi,  6, 8).  SonieliiDei 
ill  shallow  water  a  atnaller  net  was  used 
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fjnil-lioil  with  a  polo  on  titlier  side,  to  wliich  it  waa  ;  the  hait  that  stooil  in  the  centre  of  the  bar  was  tmiolitd, 
attAclit-d :  and  the  li.shi  rtn.'ui.  tiiiKliii^  ono  of  the  poles  in  '  Mipped  a&ide,  and  alkiweil  the  two  flaps  tu  colUpso,  niul 
each  band,  thrust  it  biduw  ihv  Mirt'ai  r  of  the  water,  and  |  thussecuml  the  bird.  Another  kind,  which  vrun  Mquare, 
ftwaited  tbe  moment  wbea  a  oboftl  of  fisb  paaaetl  over  it.  |  tppeut to  have  closed  io  the  nme  manner;  but  its  con- 

•tnieUon  waa  dilliRcnt,  tbe  rnuDemnk  nronini;  acroM 
the  tviitn',  and  not,  as  in  others,  nnind  llic  cilges  of 
the  trail.  S>  skilful  were  they  in  making  trapa  that 
llMjr  were  strung  enough  to  hold  the  bycna;  and 
in  Ae  one  which  caught  the  robber  in  the  trcamiy 
of  Rharop«iniui9  the  power  of  the  aprini;  or  the 
mcelianiMn  r.f  the  catch  W88^>  |M  rf<  et  that  hishroth- 
er  wa-H  uual>lc  tu  open  it  or  rcleoM:  him.  Similar  in 
ingenuity,  though  not  in  strength,  were  the  iuim 
made  by  tbe  convicta  banished  to  Khinoookura  by 
Aedaanea,  which,  thouf,;h  made  of  split  straws,  were 
yet  oa|>alile  of  caleliinj;  maiiyoftln-  iiiinnTnii*  <junil)> 
that  fre(|uented  that  desert  region  at  a  particular  pe- 
riod of  t  lie  year.  Tkt  dap>nct  was  of  different  forma, 
tliuugh  on  Um  wnM  general  iirinciple  a»  tbe  trap*. 
The  larger  ones  consisted, like  the  smaller  ones  above, 
of  tw()  s  or  frames,  over  which  the  DCtWork  waA 
strained  (M  e  next  |>age);  at  one  end  was  a  hliort 
rupe,  which  they  faateoed  to ■  bodi  or  a  <  lu^ll  r  of 


A  aort  of  Landinc-uet  need  by  tbe  Ancient  SgTptians. 

(From  lUu  Mouumeuta.) 


fhi*,  or  a  smaller  lantling-oett  likewiie  aecwed  the  laige  I  reeda,  and  at  Uic  other  waa  «M  of  eonsiderabk  Icmgth, 
fish,  which  had  been  wounded  with  the  apear  or  entan->  |  which,  aa  aoon  as  the  birda  were  seen  tilling  in  the  area 

^-!ed  with  (he  li'M.k.  In  the  large  cut  given  on  p.  078  the  within  the  net,  was  pulled  by  the  fowlers,  causing  the 
Ikbermen  in  tlie  boat,  excepting  the  master,  arc  almost  i  two  sides  to  collapse.  A«  soon  as  they  had  wleclcd  a 
naked,  as  are  aLs«i  those  who  have  occasion  to  wade  in  convenient  spot  for  laying  down  tbe  net,  in  a  field  or  on 
the  water  in  hauling  tbe  net  to  the  ahore.  Sucb  aeems  the  sarface  of  a  (xmd,  the  known  icaort  of  aumeioiia 
abo  to  bare  been  the  practice  among  tlie  Hebrew  fish-  |  wild  fowl,  they  B))rcad  open  the  two  ridea  or  flaps,  and 
ermcn;  for  I'eter,  when  he  Irft  tlu'  doat  to  hasten  on   seeure<l  them  in  siieh  a  manner  that  ihey  remained  tlat 


■bore  to  his  risen  I>ord,  ••  girt  hi^j  lishcr  s  coat  unto  liim, 
ibr  he  was  naked"  (Joim  xxi,  7) ;  although,  in  this  case, 
tbe  word  "  naked"  (q.  v.  )  mu»t  be  undeiatood  with  aooM 
latitude.  For  modem  fishing-nete  in  Pkieatine,  see 
Thommn,  Lund  tmd  Honk,  ii,  79  mj.    See  Fi^iiim;. 

2. /W/i»i7  - »f —  These  wi  re  al«o  in  common  use 
among  the  Hebrewi^  and  the  references  to  theitt  in  the 
IVthle  receive  ;>triking  illustration  from  the  repreatnta- 
tions  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tiaiis  cither  caught  the  bird-*  in  largo  clap-neta  or  in 
trapB}  and  they  aometimea  shot  them  with  arrows,  or 
fcllad  them  with  •  throiw-ati<  k,  as  they  flew  in  the  |„g  jj^g^,^ 
thickets  The  trap  was  generally  made  of  network, 
Btrainetl  over  a  frame.  It  coiwisted  of  two  aemicireu- 
lar  sides  or  flaps,  of  eijual  size,  one  or  both  moving  on 
the  common  bar,  or  axis,  u|)on  which  they  rested. 
When  the  trap  waa  set,  the  two  flaps  were  kept  open  bgr 
mtHWiB  of  stiinf%  probably  of  catgut,  which,  the  moment 


Andent  Bgyptian  Bird-traps.  (From  tbe  Monnmenta.) 
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u|ion  the  ground  until  pulled  by  the  rupc.  A  man. 
crouched  behind  aome  reeds  growing  at  a  convenient 
diatance  from  the  spot,  from  which  he  could  observe  the 
Urte  as  they  came  down,  watched  the  net,  and,  enjoin- 
ing silence  by  plai  ing  bis  hand  o\  er  his  mouth,  Inekoned 
to  those  holding  the  roi>e  tu  keep  tliemM^>lvcs  in  rendi- 
nam  IBI  1m  saw  them  aiisemblcd  in  suflUcient  numbcnt, 
when  a  wave  of  bis  hand  gave  the  signal  for  closing 
the  net  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Effyptian$,  ii,  181  sq.). 

"  Birds  formed  an  article  of  fuo^l  among  tbe  Hebrew? 
(T>cv.  xvii,  18),  and  much  skill  was  exerciseil  in  catch- 
The  IbOowlng  were  tbe  most  approved 
methods:  (1.)  Tbe  trap  (HQ),  which  consisted  of  two 
parts — a  net,  strained  over  a  frame,  and  a  stick  to  sup- 
port it,  but  »o  placed  that  it  should  give  way  at  the 
slightest  loucli ;  the  stick  or  springe  was  tenned 
(Amoa  iii,  6,  'gin;'  Pea.  Ixix,  2*2,  *  trap') ;  this  was  the 

most  usual  method  (Job  xvUi, 
9;  Ecclea.  ix,  IS;  rtov.  vii, 
28).    (2.)  The  snare 
firom  CZ'i,to braid;  Job  xviii, 

9,  A.y.  'rabbei^,  eonditing 

of  a  cord  (V^H,  .Job  xviii,  10; 
comp.  Fsa.  xviii,  b\  cxvi,  8; 
cxl,  Ii)  ao  aet  aa  to  cateh  the 
bird  by  the  leg.  (3.)  The  net, 
aa  above.  (4.)  The  decoy,  to 
wbidi  tcAvenee  ia  made  in  Jer. 
V.  '.'0,  27— a  cage  of  peculiar 
construction  (2^bs) — was 
filled  with  blrda,  which  acted 
aadecoys ;  the  dcv)r  of  t he  cage 
was  kept  ojjcn  by  a  piece  of 
atlck  acting  as  a  spriugc 
(TTl'I?':  >,  and  closed  sudden- 
ly with  a  *'l<ip  ivvluMce  per- 
hapa  tbe  term  hluh)  on  the 
entrance  of  «  bird.  The  par- 
tridge appears  to  have  been 
used  as  a  decoy  (Kcclns.  xi. 
30)"  (.Smith).  Sec  Fowu.ng. 

8.  //u/</tr(^-»<^/s.— Theae,  aa 
Imb  aiiea4y  been  aoan,  wen 
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of  universal  use  among  the  IIcbrewR.  "The  objects  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20;  1  Winga  xiii,  24;  XTt,  86)  and  bcaii 
for  wliicli  liuiiting  U  practiced  indicate  tlic  various  (1  Sam.  xvii,  34  ;  2  Kiugit  ii,  24) ;  jarkaLi  (,Judg.  xv.  4) 
condiiioiu  of  society  aud  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  foxes  (^CaiiU  ii,  loj  were  also  nunicruus;  hart,  roe- 
Iluatin^ir,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  whether  fur  the  ex-  buck,  and  fallow  deer  (IkniU  xii,  |j;  1  King*  iv,  23) 
termination  of  danjjiTiuw  beasts  or  for  procuring  suslo-  ,  foniicd  a  regular  source  ofsusteiiance,  and  were  poasiUjr 
nance,  betokens  a  rude  and  semi- 
civilized  state;  as  an  nnnise- 
raenl,  it  betokens  an  advancwl 
state.  In  the  former,  jierMonal 
prowess  and  physical  strength 
are  the  (pialities  which  elevate 
a  mm  alxn  e  Ids  fellows  nml  (it 
him  fur  dominion,  an<l  lieiice 
one  of  the  gri'atest  heroes  of 
antii|iiity  is  describe*!  as  a 
•  mighty  hunter  before  the  I/jnV 
((•en.  X,  while  Ishmael,  the 
progenitor  of  a  wild  race,  was 
lamed  as  an  archer  (Gen.  xxi, 
20),  and  Rsau,  holding  a  similar 
position,  was  'a  cunning  hunter, 
a  man  of  the  field'  ((ien.  xxv, 
27).  The  latter  state  may  be 
cxomiilifuil,  not  indeo<l  from 
Scripture  itaelf,  but  from  con- 
temporary records.  Among  the 
8cci*m]iH!4hments  of  ner«Ht,  his 
skill  in  the  chase  is  particu- 
larly noiicrd ;  he  kept  a  regular 
stud  and  a  huntsman  (Joscphus, 
A  nt.  xvi,  i 0, 3),  followed  up  the 

■port  in  a  wild  country  (.lii/.  xv,  7,  7>  which  aboimiled  - 
with  sugs,  wild  asses,  and  bears,  and  is  said  to  have 
killetl  as  muny  as  forty  head  in  a  day  ( \l'<ir,  i,  21,  1 13). 
The  wealthy  in  Kgj^jt  and  A.<*yria  followed  the  »iKirts 
of  the  tield  with  great  zest;  they  bad  their  preserves 
for  the  express  pur|Misc  of  keeping  and  hunting  game 
(  Wilkinson's '.I «r.  F.ijyi>tiiin*,  i,  21.'>;  Xrn.  ^'yi<ip.  i,  4, 
1  i ),  and  drew  from  hunting  scenes  sul>je<:ts  for  dec- 
orating llie  walls  of  their  buildings,  and  even  the  robes 
they  wore  on  state  occaisions.  The  Hebrews,  as  a  pas-  ' 
torni  nn4l  agricultural  [>eoplc,  were  not  given  to  the 
jrjxirtH  of  lU  -  (UM;  the  ilensity  of  the  |>opidation,  the 
caniestne*.*  of  their  character,  and  the  U-nili-ncy  of  their 
ritual  regulmions,  [tarticularly  those  afTecting  food,  all 
combined  to  discourage  the  practice  of  hunting;  and 
perhaps  the  examples  of  Ishmael  and  Esau  were  reconl- 
cd  with  the  same  object.  There  was  no  lack  of  game 
in  ralesiinc;  on  tlieir  entrance  into  the  land  the  wild 
beasts  were  so  numerous  as  to  be  dangennis  (  Kxod.  xxiii, 
29) ;  the  utter  destruction  of  them  wan  guarded  against  tlicy  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  in  the  moraini:  ami 
by  the  i)rt>visions  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Kxcxl,  xxiii,  11 ;  evening;  and  having  awaile<l  the  lime  when  thry  went 
Lev.  xxv,  7).  Some  of  the  fii-rcer  animals  survived  to  to  drink,  the  hunters  disp»>sed  their  nets,  occupied  pn>p- 
a  late  |K>rio<t,  as  lions  (Judg.  xiv,  v;  1  .Sam.  xvii,  34;  cr  pusiiions  for  ob»er\'ing  them  unseen,  and  gradusUr 


Aticient  Egyptian  C'hip-uets.   tFrom  the  MoDumentv.) 

I)reser%'ed  in  enclosures.  The  manner  of  catching  th«M 
animals  was  either  by  digging  a  pitfall  (rn'w),  wbich 
was  the  usual  manner  with  the  larger  animals,  as  the 
lion  (2  8am.  .xxiii,  2U ;  Kzek.  xix,  4,  V) ;  or,  !»eti>n<lly,  by 
a  trap  (HD),  which  was  set  under  ground  (Job  xviii,  10^ 
in  the  run  of  the  animal  (Prov.  xxii,  5),  aiid  cauj^ht  it 
by  the  leg  (Job  xviii,  1>);  or,  lastly,  by  the  use  of  the 
net,  of  which  there  were  vtriotis  kinds,  as  for  the  ga- 
zelle (■?)  (Isa.  Ii.20,  A.  V. '  wild  bull'),  and  other  animals 
of  that  cla!t.s.  The  game  selcctetl  was  generally  such  is 
was  adapted  for  fotid  (I'rov.  xii,  27\  and  care  was  taken 
to  pour  out  the  bl<x>d  of  these  as  well  as  of  tame  animals 
(Lev.  .xvii,  13)"  (Smith).  All  this  is  admirably  ami 
fully  illustrated  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Amooj; 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  hunting,  a  space  of  consider- 
able size  was  sometimes  encloscil  with  nets,  into  which 
I  ill-  aiiimab  were  driven.  The  s|)ou  thus  enclosed  were 
us4iallv  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  water  brooks  to  whiih 


Dcer-tliooliug  uitUlu  a  Ni-.r  I  V.w  . -mc.   ^From  tlie  Kuynnjik  O.nllery,  Driiish  Maseuro.) 
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doseil  i  n  upon  them.  The  uaa||ct  of  t1i«  T.gypt  ieLn»,  nnd, ' 
84)  far  as  can  b<'  a.vvrtaiiiP<J,  of  I'thtT  ( irii  iilal  niiiions.  in 
thu  respect,  correspond  with  the  intimaii<in»  nf  Julius  < 
PoUnx  (Omumant.  v,  4),  who  statrtt  that  t«\o  kinds  of 
iwta  wore  emphtyrd  in  tiiu  mode  of  hiiniinf;.    One,  ■  ' 
long  net,  called  by  the  (Jreokii  c«rn>oi',  waa  furnished  ' 
with  ficvtTal  rii|R->,  and  was  >.n]i|«irl<-(l  xii  r^rkcil  fiole>', 
Tar}'iiig  in  length  to  correspond  with  the  iiteiiiiaJiticii 
«f  lb«  gmuiMl  over  w  hich  it  extended.  The  others  were  ' 
smaller  net*,  called  ivutia,  for  stuppinf;  gap*.  Thcac 
practii^  are  obviou»ly  alludeil  to  in  such  powages  as 
.Irili  xiv,  li;         cxl,  r>:  !.■>«.  li.  20.    The  method  in 
wbioh  the  net  was  applied  is  lamiiiar  to  us  from  the  de- 
McipcioM  in  XUfga  (jEm.  ir,       161  sq.;  x,  707  sq.); 
it  was  place«l  acnim  a  ravine  or  narn>w  valley,  frequented 
by  the  nnimaU  for  the  sake  of  water,  and  the  game  was 
driven  iu  by  the  Ininter*.  ami  tin  ii  (loimiclicil  i-ithir 
with  bow  auU  arrow  or  s|>ear»  ^comp.  Wilkiuaonf  i,  214). 
Hm  Aamitti  noBuiDenu  liJccwiie  oonlinD  tbb  mclliod 
of  taking  game.    See  lit  stino. 

XletoluUi(  IxaocKTr,  a  Rusnan  pielatc  and  writer, 
was  born  in  17^  and  was  cdneatcd  for  the  Chureti ;  and, 

after  tilliiiix  various  ofnces  of  distinction,  wns  made  arch- 
bi»ho|)  of  I'skof  ami  of  Ki;;a.  He  died  at  St.  I'ctensburg, 
Jan.  24, 1799.  iSi'tchaff  in  known  as  tlic  anthor  of  sev- 
eral Sermons,  publisbe<l  by  the  holy  synod  in  1775,  to 
be  read  m  the  pulpit ;  ami  by  the  Mhwmn  worha: 

ihe  Afiinnft  nf'  Cuhtfimiinj  Chillnn  ('.Mo«oo\v,  ITCH  and 
17^0,  H\-o):—l'ounnU  oj'  a  JiUhop  to  ii  I'rirtt  (.St.  IV- 
tereburg,  1790  and  l7f>5  )  -.—Prfparatioiu  for  Death  (.St. 
Felcssbuig,  i79:i  s.  The  oriebnied  poet  DcijaTUi  has 
eompcMPd  the  epita{>h  of  NefehaVfi  tomb,  whieh  may 

Im'  M  en  ill  a  r<  11  lif  Si.  Ali-xaiuirc-Ncvi'ki.  See  /lidion- 
naire  historique.  det  icricaua  tccle$iattique»  de  fEgiite 

<?r<faD-nmp,    T^Ifoefsr,  ATonr.  INcgi  Ciminak,  v. 

VeflUUl'eU  (Ileb.  NtOiamt',  ^iUrS,  giren  of  God; 
SepL  Ma^Mi)X),  tbe  name  of  lea  Uebrewa.  bee  also 

1.  .V  <M>ii  of  Ziinr  and  phylarch  of  I^sacbar  at  the 
tifue  of  the  exodi' 1  .Niiiub.  i, 8 ;  ii,0;  vii,  IX.  2H;  x,  lo). 
B.C.  l<i.i7. 

2.  The  luorth  son  of  Jease,  and  bcother  of  king  Da- 
▼id  (t  Chron.  xi.  14).    B.C  cir.  WTO. 

3.  A  priest  «)io  lilew  a  Irniiiju'l  licfore  tbe  ark  win  m 
David  lipiii^ht  it  from  Kirjatb-Jearim  to  Jerii-alem 
(1  Chron.  XV, -.'4  1.    KV.  HM3. 

4.  A  Levite,  father  of  tbe  mibe  Sbemaiah  (1  Cbrao. 
xxiv,  d).   KC  ante  l<n4. 

5.  A  [K>rter  of  the  Temple.  Oflli-named  m>ii  of  Olw-d- 
edom  of  the  family  of  Korbites  in  the  tribe  of  l>evi  (1 
Chron.  XX  vi,  4).  *aC.  cir.  1014. 

6.  One  ef  lire  "princes"  who  wen  ew— Maded  by 
Jehoshaphat,  on  his  accession,  to  teach  the  lawftom  tbe 

bo-  k.  ii  iiH  .  iioii  with  priest.t  and  Ix'vitea,  through 

the  cities  iif . I (idali  (2  ("hron.  x\  ii,  7;.    B.(_'. '.M2. 

7«  Achi*  I  \a  \  id',  brother  of  L'onaniah  and  Aiemaiah, 
who  gave  offerings  when  Josiab  renewed  the  obeervance 
of  the  jMuwover  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9). '  B.C 
62M. 

8.  Fourth  named  uf  six  sonn  of  I'ashur, of  the  ''sous 
of  the  priests,"  who  were  found  by  Ezra  to  have  taken 
idolatrous  wives  (Ezra  x,  22).    &C. 468. 

9.  A  prieot,  "son"  of  Jedaiab,  "chief  of  the  (athens" 
in  the  davH  of  the  kigb-iirifist  Jofaddm  (Neb.xii,21). 
&C.  cir.  446. 

10.  A  piieM**  aon,  and  brother  of  Zechariah,  who 
bore  a  trumpet  at  tbe  dedication  of  tbe  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  xii,  M).  440.  PoadUy  be  was  identi- 
cdwithS. 

Nethaili'ah  (Heb.  XttAanytUi',  n":r3,  also  in  the 
prokmged  form  .Xethant/a'ku,  in^3rO,  1  Chron.  xxv,  12; 
2  Chron.  XTii,8;  Jcr.  xxxvi,  14;  xl,85  xli,9,^'cen  of 
Jthorak ;  Sept.  No^aviac,  v.  r.  in  S  dig*  XKT,  S8 
lfad&ai^ac)i  (be  name  of  four  Hebiewi, 

1.  Third  nuMd  of  flrar  «NN  of  AMpb,«k»  «en  ap- 


pointed by  order  of  David  to  minister  in  the  Temjile. 
He  was  chief  of  the  fifth  division  of  SMnd  OlwioiaM 
(I  Chron.  xxv,  2, 12).    IkC.  cir.  1016. 

2.  A  Lerite,one  of  those  sent  with  *'inllieei^  and 
priests, on  tbe  acces«<ion  of  Jeboithaphai,  to  teach  tbe 
law  through  the  cities  of  .Tufbb  (2  Chron.  xvii,  H). 
n.C. .  ir.  OI  J. 

3.  Son  of  Ubelamiah  and  father  of  Jebudi  (q.  v.) 
(Jer.  xxxvi,  14).  RGcir.taa. 

4.  Son  of  Elishama  (q.  v.)  of  the  roynl  family  ..f 
Judah,  and  father  of  li«bmael  (q.  v.)  who  murdered  Ge- 
daliah  (  2  Kiiipi  xxr/i.-J.SS;  Jer.  xl, 8, 14, 16;  xll»l,2; 

c, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12. \:,,  i<;,  aactr.eso. 

Nether.    Sec  Xintt^:. 

Ifetherlands.  See  Bklgiitm  and  Holuuid. 

Netherlands  Missionary  Society.   See  the 

article  Missions  in  this  volun)e,  e>i>«i  inllv  ]i.  .{.'•X, 

Neth'inim  (Heb.  \,thii,im,  n":"'r:;  is  the  luimc 

given  in  tbe  po!,t-exilian  books  of  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures to  the  bereditaiy  Temple  aervants  wbo  were  as- 
!<igne<l  to  the  Levites  to  do  the  iobordinatc  and  menial 

work. 

1.  Same  and  its  Significatioiu — Tbe  name  CITS, 
which  is  tbe  plural  of  '|'*r3,  passive  adjective  from  '^rs, 
la ^fre,  "to  set  apart,  to  denote,"  property  denotes  jI>bi» 
**tbo  devoted,"  i.e.  to  ilo  the  mctn.nl  work  of  the  sanct^ 
nary  for  the  Ix  vites.  and,  like  other  terms  of  office, hat 
become  the  ap|M  Hative  of  that  class  of  men  who  were 
thuK  aUotted  as  bereditaiy  Temple  inrvnita  to  assist  tbe 
I.4!Titei.  Hence  they  are  called  UplMkot  by  Jnsephus 

{.A  Hf.  xi,  r»,  6),  while  the  ^'ulg.  {Salhinaei),  the  ('haldec 
CfS'^rS),  Luther  (A'etAtatai),  tbe  Ztuicb  BtUe,  Cover- 
dale,  Matthew's  BiUe,  tbe  Geneva  Version,  the  Bishopa* 
Bible,  and  the  A.  V.  uniformly  r<  tiiiii  ili<  oriirinal  in  all 
the  seventeen  passages  in  which  it  oo<-urs,  except  that 
the  A.  v.,  l«>Uowing  the  example  of  the  preceding  Eag> 
lish  versions,  incorrectly  adds  the  plural  termination  » 
("  Nethimms")  to  the  Hebrew  D*,  which  is  already  plural, 
as  it  docs  in  "cherubinis."  The  S<  pt.,  however,  is  in- 
consistent both  in  its  spelling  and  rendering  of  it,  'jnu>% 
in  nine  places  out  of  tbe  aercnteen  it  has  ot  Va^vtftf 
Alex,  \n5i»'(//i  ( K/ra  ii,  70;  vii,  7, 24  ;  viii.  20  [twice] ; 
Nell,  iii,  20;  vii,  4fi,  7»(;  x,  2f ) ;  in  three  oi  Na3i»'nToi 
(Kzra  ii,  43  [Vat.  N«,&i»'f/i];  Neh.  xi.3, 21);  in  two  oi 
ModoMi/i  fVat.  'SaSavifi]  (Kzra  ii,5B;  Neb.  vii, 60)} 
in  tmt'Abuyttft  (Ezra  viii,  17);  in  another  it  takes 
CJTin  r''3  for  one  word,  and  sub,-«t  it  utes  f<»r  it  Bif3av> 
vniirift  (Neb.  iii,  31);  and  in  another  place  again  it 
translates  0^3T3  by  oi  (%t'.j/u»'ti  (I  Chron.  ix,  2). 
Thcodoret*aexplanationof  C'*:'^r3,  £6aic  'lau>,  rovrigrtt 
Tov  ovroc  W#oi5  (Q»a*t.  in,  i,  Panilip,),  which  is  also 
that  of  lixchart,  deJt/ifioM  appellavit,  quod  se  s^ionte 
dcile<li*.viil"  t  I'htilf'j,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i ;  (>ii>.  i.  '''7,  ed.  Lug- 
duiii,  »  both  contrary  tu  the  grainnmiK  al  mean- 

ing of  the  weed,  which,  as  ^PaiT  partieipU,  can  only  be 
thott  gittv,  and  not  tcko  vebutarUjf  gam  lkem*€ipe$f»aA 
at  variance  with  facts. 

2.  Oi-iyin  and  Dutiififthf  .W tliiuim.  — It  is  the  unaib> 
imous  voice  both  of  Jewish  tradition  (comp.  Jtbamtthf 
78  b;  ifidruak  Jtdkut  eo  Joah.  ix,  27)  and  the  batt 
Jewi-h  1  (  tiitiienlator'^  (comp.  Hashi  and  Abcn-EzraOD 
V.iui  II.  l  i;  Kiiiiclii  on  Josh,  ix,  20)  that  tbe  (iibeoo- 
ites  wlimii  Joitluia  consigned  forever  to  he  the  hewers 
of  w  ood  and  tbe  drawers  of  water,  i.  e.  the  perpetual 
menial  MmutB  Ot^K  mh)  af  the  aanetaaiy  (Jedi. 
ix,  21-27),  are  the  orii^^inal  caata  dawiinatad  A'ethimm 
in  the  peat-axilian  period;  and  there  is  no  vslid  reason 
for  rejeetinir  this  andant  tndition.  As  these  Gibeon- 
ites  or  .saiirtnark'  slaves  were  greatly  diminished  by  the 
bloodv  jx-rsecutions  of  Saul,  and  in  the  mas&acre  at  Nob 
(2  Sam.  xxii,  l-l(>>,and  niore-ivi  r.  a.s  the  reorganization 
and  estenaion  of  the  sanctuary  service  effected  by  tbe 
royal  Pmlmiat  both  iwidsred  the  work  of  the  Levitaa 
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▼fty  lahoriout  and  dwnrndtd  ui  inemie  of  the  tx'ut- 1  fkllen  vletinM  to  «»me  other  outbunit  of  s  lul  s  fury,  im, 
iog  staff  of  menUI  sen-ante,  "David  ami  the  princes  thoii;>h  there  were  MirviMir-*  ('2  Sam.  J  >.  the  num- 
[after  bim  J  gave  ^"3)  the  AV/Awnm  {orthtM  given  ones,  "^^^  likely  to  be  quite  inadequate  fur  the  gitatcr 
O-WSn)  for  the  eenrice  of  the  I^ites"  (Ezra  viii.  20).  i  of  the  new  wonMp  at  Jevaaden.    It  h  to 

Fru,n  l!u-  ancient  practice  of  conM.-uiu^  .-.lie...  and  ca,>-  '  accoidingly  that  the  ori-in  ,.f  the  ,  lr,>^  [.■:>r. 

live,  of  war  to  do  lH«h  the  »eni«i  work  Of  the  people  ["S  t^^^^^^^  .  The  NVtl.u.m.  wen.- 

,  !„»  j»  I  I  ttjwse  "wliom  Ua%'iu  and  the  pnnowi  appointed  t  He!*. 

frnrr)  for  the  service  of  the  Leviles"  (Kara  20> 
I  hoitglt  their  number  ia  nowhere  giv«B  up  to  the  thm 
of  the  Bahyloiiian  captivity,  yet  the  fm  t  that  the  abo- 


«t  kfige  and  of  thepriceta  and  Levites  (Numb,  xxxi,  2^- 

47;  l)etit.  xxix,  lO),  wl.ii'li  n\~-i)  nhtained  anxiiif;  the 
Syriaii.H,  IMitvuictaiis,  (he  (.irecko,  and  other  nations  of 
antii|ui(y,and  which  attU  obtains  among  the  Arab!«,who 
devote  slaves  to  the  aervice  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  aod 
to  the  sepulchre  of  die  Prophet  at  Medina  (Bavddiaidt, 
Tnueii  M  Arabia,  i,  2^8,  etc.;  ii,  ICG,  etc.,  17^  181), 
then  eao  be  little  doubt  that  the  thinned  raiika  were  le- 
cmitfld  bjr  DtfM  and  the  other  prinoea  ftom  the  cap- 
tives taken  in  battle. 


riginal  IlieroduH,  L  c.  the  (iibemiiti-s,  nuiMMed  of  the 
popnlatii>n  of  live  cities  wlien  the  ser\-icc  of  the  sanct- 
uary WAS  not  ao  imposing  makes  it  pceUy  certain  that 
the  XethiniiD  with  whom  David  aod  the  other  piioccB 
nplenisbeil  the  thinned  ranks  at  the  time  when  the 
Temple  worship  reqtiireil  a  large  »ufl'of  menial  sen'snti 
must  have  cr)un(ed  their  thousands.    As  a  matter gf 


Indeed.  tJu'ir  fi)reiijii  nanien  K'^''"" 
in  the  catalogue  of  tliosc  wl...  n  turne.!  fn.iii  liabylon  .  convenience,  they  most  pioUblr  Uved  within  the  an* 
I  l.zra  ...  13-&H)  fully  conlinn  this  view.  As  tbia  newly,  chicta  and  in  the  immediate  neiffhborhood  of  the 
increased  and  iwrgan^  upon  the  rem-  pie,  .,„i  nmn  have  Ix  en  sup,H>rted  l.v  the  ron.rib..ti,.H 

"■!5^-i.*^*^"i?  Glheonltestwaa  nowftmnally  and  t  of  the  ,«.o,.lt.  We  have  more  .lecided  infonnmion  about 
«aM9llnken  by  David  to  the  I>ovitcs  (Ezra  vi,i,  .>n\  j,,  i,,^  poM-exilian  n.-i-onls.    Onlv  (U  J  Nethiuim 

JtBt  as  the  Levites  themselves,  by  the  commaiul  of  (iod,  returned  fn»m  Uabylon— 392  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii, 
were  given  to  the  pricata  (Ninab.Tyi,  19;  itviii,«-6),  M;Neh.T»,  eO),  and  2»  with  Ezra  (Eara  viii,  »)-«b. 
tlieir  primitive  oanu  waa  no  more  applicahle  to  them,  '  der  \\w  h  a.l.  r.hip  of  Ziha  and  Gispa  (Neh.  xi.'iD.wlw, 


iMscauae  the  new  accession,  constituting  the  majorilv, 
were  no  (Jibeonites,  and  hecau.s«i  tliey  were  no  more  the 
servants  of  the  sanauary  at  large,  but  were  a  g{fl  to  the 
Levitea.  It  waa  for  thia  leaaon  that  they  were  bence> 


as  tlieir  foreign  names  indicate,  were  of  their  own  body. 
But  even  this  Moall  mmiber  had  to  be  coaxed  in  eider 
to  get  them  to  return  from  exile,  as  Is  evident  fmoi 
Earn  viii,  17,  where  they  are  addrestteil  as  brethren  of 
forth  called  Sflkiuim  (Crrj),  (fivnt  one*,  i.e.  to  Iddo,  a  chief  of  (he  Invites.  It  is  evident  from  the 
tbe  Levites,  the  very  expression  used  with  regard  to  the  j  whole  context  (Ezra  viii,  1&-19),  which  apaaka  «f  se- 
Levites  when  they  in  their  turn  were  given  to  the  priests.  ^"""S'.'*'*'*''**  inteicsta  to  prncuic  Levitea  as  «^  as 
See  I.KViTK.  Iking  thus  given  1 1  t!i.  in.  the  Ncthinim  Nethinim,  that  he  was  not  ,i  S^iih'm,  but  a  (li-flt„}>iuhi 
had  to  relieve  the  l.evites  of  every  menial  aiul  laborious  '-f^''*^  bad  great  intliu  ne<>  Imih  among  hi*  own  Le> 
Work  coruiwted  with  the  sjincliiary.   They  had  to  «lraw  brethren  and  the  Nethiuim  who  were  under  his 

aud  carry  the  water,  hew  and  fetoh  the  wood,  ami  at-  '^"tn>)>  i^MMne  of  them  lived  in  Ophel,  which  diqr 
tend  to  everything  which  the  Levites  ordered  them  to  !  ^>«'!>^  *o  rebitild  (Neh.  iii,  Sfi;  xL,  26),  becanse  of  its 
do;  and  because  they  were  so  enlirelv  at  the  disfMisal  Pi^ximtty  to  the  Temple;  while  otliers,  as  in  the  pre- 
of  the  Levites,  therelorc  lim  Ilihle  prescribes  uo  special  |W'""«1.  »lwelt  with  the  I.eviies  in  ihi  ir  own 

dotiesfor  the  Nethiuim.  i  cifi***  (Ezra  ii,70).    Thcv  were  under  the  routn.l  oft 

8.  Number  qfthe  A'eHimm,  their 
and  Social  Poiitkm — We  must  not  fon^et  th.at  the  Le- 
vites uc-re  ynvr*  fi)  Anruii  .Tint  i., 


'.M  (.Fosh.  ix,  27).  an.l  the  addition  of  so  bmre  I  ^f'""  »  l^'"'*'"'  »  ! 

(the  popuUtion  of  dve  dtiea)  «L  luv?^ '  ^T  '  ,}      m        -'S  n    "  *  nianunutte.1  .lave" 


to  tlie  priests 

as  an  order,  and  were  accordingly  tbe  first  Nethiuim 
(M^n?,  Nomh.  iii,  9 ;  viU,  19).  At  fint  they  were  the 
only  attr  iiilants,  and  their  work  must  bare  been  labori- 
ous enough.  The  licst  oonqneiii^  howerar,  brao^t 
them  their  share  of  the  captive  alavea  oftha  Midianites, 
and  820  were  yirrn  to  l!iem  aa  havlqg  charge  of  the 
TaberiMcle  (.\umb.  xxxi.  47),  while  82  onlv  were  as- 
signed specially  to  the  priests  This  diaposi'tioo  to  de> 
vol  vc  the  more  laborious  officea  of  their  ritual  upon  daw 
of  another  race  allowed  itadf  agna  in  the  treatment  of 
the  tiibeonitcs.  They,  too,  were  ffivm  ( \.  V.  '■  rnji.h  ') 
to  be  "  hewers  of  wood  auil  drawers  of  water"  for  the 
house  of  (iol  (.Fosh 

a  number  ^     _  _  

liavadtht  Levitea' Aom  much  that  had  befora'b^n  bur 
denaeme.  Wc  know  little  or  nothini,'  ns  to  their  treat- 
ment. It  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  they  should 
be  circumoisod  (Kxo.1.  xii,  i8)  and  conform  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  conquerors,  and  this  might  at  fiiat  aeem 
hndenough.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  presented  themselves  as  rco-iguiMni;  the  su- 
premacy of  Jehovah  (.lush,  ix,  !>.,  and  that  lor  many 
gen.  rations  the  remembrance  of  the  ^v.Uum  .ovenant 
entered  iiito  with  them  made  men  look  with  hom»r  on 
the  abeddbif  of  Gibeonitiah  Uood  (S  Sam.  xxi.  !»\  and 
protected  them  from  much  outrage.  No  a<!.liiion  to 
the  number  tlius  employed  appears  to  have  U  t  n  made 
during  the  period  of  t)ie  Jn^gea, and  thev  continue*!  lo 
be  known  by  their  old  name  as  the  Gibeonitcs.  The 
•■at  of  a  fhrther  supply  was,  however,  felt  when  the 
reoiganiration  of  worship  commenced  un.i.  r  David. 
Either  tbe  massacre  at  Nob  had  involved  tbe  Uibeonitca 
aaw«]laathapfinta(l  S«B.xxii,19),«r«lw«h^  had 


chief  of  their  own  body  (Ezra  ii,  43 ;  Neb.  vii,  46).  De- 
longing  to  the  Temple,  they,  like  the  other  sacred  min- 
is ten*,  were  cxemptcii  fr.>ni  taxation  by  the  I'erMan  m- 
traps  (Ezra  vii,  24),  and  were  maintained  from  the  Ten- 
pie  trcaauiy  and  'flsrv)  the  aeoond  tithes  (Jeia- 
moffi.Ht]  \,;  JtniMiU  m  Mtiatrr  Hhnii.  \ ,  \;t ;  Jervialem 
Sota,  i.\,  1] ;  comp.  Herzfeld,  GetcUckte  de$  Voiitt  /s> 
rati,  U 188-140).  Though  they  eonlbmed  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion  (Exod. xii,48;  Dent,  xxix,  II ;  .fosh.  ix,9; 
Neh.  X,  2»i),  they  oocapted  •  very  low  position,  and  were 
even  ranged  below  the  Mamzer  (*ni3«),  or  iUcgat  off- 
spring, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  Older  of  pre- 
cedence given  ill  the  Mtsbiia:  "A  priest  b  before  a 
U'vi,  a  Levi  before  an  faiaelite,  an  IsMMllte  bdbte  a 


ore  a 

im  were  re>lricled  to  in- 
tertnnrriage  among  tbcmselves,  and  if  a  Jew  or  Jewess 
married  one  of  them,  thoagh  ail  the  valid  ceraoMidea 
were  pcrformetl,  the  issue  shared  in  all  the  ilegrading 
disqualifications  of  the  Nethinim  (Mishna,  Kidilnski», 
iii,  12;  iv,  1 ;  Jthamoth,  ii,  4);  and  they  were  even  ex- 
cluded from  the  privileges  of  Iteing  exempt  from  miUtaiy 
senrioe,  allotted  to  newly-marrie<l  ftcople  and  to  those 
who  were  faint-hearlcil  (Dcui.  xx.  7.  8,  with  Ali  li;  :. 

viii,  3-6  ).  If  a  woman  was  sus[»et;ie<l  of  being  <lo- 
flowcred  by  any  one,  or  if  .'.he  ha»l  an  illegitimate  child, 
it  was  ascriltoil  to  a  Nathin,  and  the  oApring  took  the 
degraded  position  of  the  Nathin.  notwtthstandint;  the 
a.«i!«ertion  of  the  nn.tlier  thai  tin  father  of  the  child  waa 
a  priest,  unless  she  cuuM  adduce  prot^  to  sitppott  bar 
aasertlao  (UahBa,  Jrattiihif*,i,8,9>  Ifacoert  of  Jus- 
tice ( ""T  P''")  gave  a  decision,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  was  found  to  be  a  Kathin,  the  jndf- 
invaHd,  inamuch  aa  Im 
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a  legal  member  of  the  mngrrt^f^atinn  (THT)  specified  in  I  tebcn,  but  in  quite  another  direction.   It  ougri  bow* 


I^v.  iv,  13;  Numb,  xxxv,  H  (Mi-nhna,  //onijolh,  iii,  1) 
(Kilto;  Stnith).  Eventually  tlu-y  NC<ni  ti>  have  bcfii 
merged  ia  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  population,  as  no  aU 
lurioo  to  Ihcoi  oocun  in  the  Apocfypna  «r  New  Testa* 
■Mttt.  Their  number,  at  all  events,  wa»  then  insufficient 
for  the  service  of  the  Temple;  whcncf.  as  Juoephus  tells 
IIS  ( li'di  .  ii,  17.  (i),  a  festival,  cnlli'd  Z.i'\o<popta  (Xylo- 
ph«<ia),  was  established,  in  which  the  people,  to  au^y 


erer,  be  the  place  mentioned  (ae  above)  bv  the  fabbfaii 

Csee  KrlniKl.  /V;/r,r  p.  r,,V».  W9).  The  i'nly  name  in 
the  ii<  it;hlj<irli(K>ii  of  Ik  tliUhcm  suggestive  of  Neto» 
jihah  is  that  which  appears  in  Van  de  VeUle's  map 
(.labti)  as  A  ntubek,  and  in  Tobler  (Z>ri»e  WamL  f.BO)m 
rm-TVto,  attaehed  to  a  half-niined  vilbge  about  two 
miles  nnrth-f  a*t  of  IVthlohem  and  n  waily  wLi.  h  falls 
therefrom  into  the  Watiy  eu-Nar,  or  Kidrou.— Smith*. 


tbe  deflrienejr,  were  obliged  to  bring  ncHt^iimuitity  See  NBmraATUi. 

of  wood  to  the  Temple  for  the  use  of  the  altar  of  burnt-  [  Neto'phathi  (Neh.  xii,  28)  or  Neto'phatbite 
oflering.  Sec  Srhrodcr,  Dr.  Xetkimru  (Marb.  1719;  (m>  A.  V.  in  the  sing.,  except  1  (Tiron.  ii,  M;  ix,  10, 
Will,  He  Xf  thiHtrU  lAcilin  urn  famulit  <  Altilorf,  \'\h)  \  "Xctophatbitca,"  lleb.  every  w  lu  re  Ar^'wAd'Ai",  the  form 


Lampc,  in  MuceU,  Gronitj/.  i,  tq.,  539  aq.  i  Pfeffioger, 
iaUgolhuntiaiir.ytiLxtu.  8eeOinMnim;TBMrLB. 

Neton.  Macrobiua.  in  his  Sitfunuilio.  moiition* 
tliat  the  Accitani,  an  Iberian  tribe,  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  JVetan  a  sutne  of  Han  adonied  witb  rays 

ofli-l  r. 


correspondiug  to  "  Nctophathite"  and  XLtophethitt-s.  " 
always  with  the  art-  "'Pt-SSl,  a  Gentile  from  Atiopfiah ; 
dam.  [plcoe]  TB'i^^':? ;  Sept.  NcrwfaSf,  as  1  Cbrotu 

ii,  ")!,  etc.,  bnt  SfTwonr'Ttjc,  2  Sam.  xxiii,      ;  N(rw- 
^tijirijv.  -  Kings  \xv,  I'J;  Ntrcw^nri,  1  Chron.  xxvii, 
15;  SiTov^T,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  18;  Nirw^oSn,  Jcr.  xl, 
Meto'pbah  (Ilcb.  A'etophak',  nBt:3,  dutuUiiion ,9;  witb  V.  r.  Nwnfari;  onoe  nuatakcnly  rendetcd  da« 
Sept  Virvfa  in  Ezra,  v.  r.  Stpwrii ;  bnt  'Afirw^a  in  j  IwtipKimv,  Neb.  xii,  28),  an  inhabitant  of  Netopbah 

(  I],  v.).  The  Xetophathllc's  are  called  fions  of  Salma  (I 
Cliron.  ii,  54),  probably  the  founder  of  the  village  (2 
Sam.  xxiii, »,»;  Jer.xl,S). 


Nfh.,  V.  r.  '.\j-u>Oii  ,  \  uIlt.  .\'t t<ij>/iii \.  a  t>>wii  in  I'nlcf 
line,  lifly-bi.x  of  whose  |x?o|)le  rotiimed  from  captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (  Kzra  11,  "i.';  Ni  h.  vii,  tJG).  Two  of 
Devid'a  giuud,  Maharai  and  licit b  or  llildai,  leaders 
abo  of  two  of  the  monthly  courses  (1  Cliron.  xxvii,  13, 
15),  were  Nclojihathiti  ainl  i;  \\a>  ihc  native  place  of 
at  least  one  of  the  cApuins  wlu>  remained  under  arms 
near  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadneaaar : 
Ibr  the  "  villages  of  the  Netophatbites"  were  the  iesi> 
denee  of  the  Invites  (I  Chron.  ix,  IC),  a  bet  which 
shows  that  they  did  not  cunlinc  thcuiwlvo-s  to  the  places 
named  in  the  catalogues  of  Josh,  xxi  and  1  Chron.  vL 
From  another  notice  we  learn  that- the  particular  Lc- 
vitca  wbo  inhabited  these  villages  were  tiin^ers  f  Neh. 
xii,  29).  That  Netophah  belonged  to  .ludali  apf>ear8 
frtrtn  the  fact  that  the  two  heroes  above  mentioned  be- 
longed, the  one  to  tlie  Zarhitos — that  its  the  great  fam- 
ily of  Zerab,  one  of  tlie  chief  bouses  of  tho  tribe— and 
the  other  to  Othniel,  the  son-in-law  of  Caleb.  To  judge 
fn*m  Neh.  vii,  2(5,  it  wa.<i  in  the  neighborhood  of,  or 
closely  coiniwted  with,  Uelhlehem,  which  is  also  im- 
plied by  1  Chrctu  ii,  51,  thoiqjh  the  precise  force  c>f  the 
latter  atatement  eannot  now  Iw  made  out  From  the 
number  of  Netophatbites  who  returned  from  captivity, 
the  place  was  probably  only  a  mouU  vilhige,  whii  h  iii- 
dee<l  may  acc<junt  fur  its  having  encaiK-d  mention  in  the 
lista  of  Joehua.  The  Netophathitea  aeem  to  have  been 
a  warliiro  race,  if  we  may  Judge  Ihnn  tbe  fm/t  that  one 
of  tbe  great  military  leadens  of  the  Jews  during  the 
rule  of  tbe  viceroy  Gedaliah  was  Seraiah  from  that 
place  (2  Kiii^s  x\v,  23;  Jer.  xl,  8t.  A  remarkable 
tradition,  of  which  there  ia  no  trace  in  the  Bible,  but 
wUeb,  nevertbden,  la  not  InptobaUy  anthentie,  la  pve> 

served  by  the  Jewish  nuthorM,  to  the  effect  that  the  Nc- 
tophathilen  slew  the  guards  whii-h  had  iK'en  placeil  by 
,JcrolMmrn  nii  tlii'  rcaiii  leading;  to  .leru>aleni  to  Mop  the 
paaaago  of  the  lirsl-fruiis  from  the  couuuy  villag<^  to  i  the  schools  and  in  the  pulpit;  was  elected  provincial 
tbe  Temple  (Tatgani  on  1  Chron.  U,84;  on  Rntb  ir.tO,  I  of  bla  order;  and  by  eonmumd  of  King  Henry  TV  al- 
and Eccles.  iii,  11^.  Jendjoam's  ohstrnr  tioii.  which  i>< '  tended  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409.  lly  Iletiry  V  he 
said  to  have  remnineil  in  force  till  th<t  rei^n  of  lliKshea  was  appcvhiteil  privy  eounwllor  and  confessor,  ami  Sent 
(  see  the  notes  of  lk-<  k  to  Targum  on  1  Chron.  ii,  hi),  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  where  he  diftinguisbeil 
waa  commemorated  by  a  fast  on  the  23d  Sivan,  which  himaelf  by  hia  speeches  against  the  WicklilBtes  and 
ia  atill  retained  in  the  Jewish  calendar  (see  tbe  calendar  |  Huaritee.  He  likewiae  poweawd  tbe  faror  of  Henry  TT, 
given  by  Tlasnai^c.  //l"/.  -/'.«  .A/iT*.  vol.  vj,  eh.  ^^ix  l.  and  went  to  France  with  the  intention  of  lieii'!,'  [  refent 
Netophah  is  not  mentioned  hy  I'.iivliius  ami  .leronie.  at  his  coronal  ion  at  I'aris,  hut  he  died  on  his  journ<y  at 
and  alihou;;h  in  the  Miithna  rcfereno'  i>  made  to  the   Kouen  in  1130.    He  wrote  a  number  of  works;  the 


Netovtshins,  a  sect  of  I'nssian  iri*<rnt(ni  who 
arc  dm  ritx'd  by  Ur.  Pinkcrton  in  hii*  account  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Knsaia  aa  vtry  ignorant  and  much  di- 
vided in  opinion.  They  go  under  tlie  general  name  of 
Spa$ora  Sotflanti,  or  tbe  Union  for  Salration.  Their 
leailing  tenet  is  that  An;irhri-t  lias  come  and  l>e;^iui  his 
ruin  of  the  Church,  and  hii»  put  an  cud  to  everything 
good,  and  that  a  gradual  extinction  of  all  holiness  is 
now  goiqg  on.  Tbe  Kctovuhins  appear  to  be  an  off- 
•boot  of  tbe  rotaontne  (q.  v.).  See  Platov'a  Prant 
I'teir  iif  the  Rutsicm  Church. 

Ne^a  or  Nntp*^  ao  £gyplian  fenude  ddty,  ia 
spoken  of  aa  daughter  to  the  Hatty  wife  of  Seb,  and 

mother  of  Typlion,  the  of  evil  ntnoii);  ilic  ancient 
Egyptian!^.  Aeeor<ling  i»  a  tnylli,  slie  was  represcntetl 
aa  aeated  on  the  trie  of  life,  and  apiinkling  bealtbful 
water  upon  the  aoula  of  men.  InoiDeliBnnabeper8on&' 
dea  tbe  afayie  of  bearen,  leprGaoited  aa  a  female  figure, 
stretched  across  the  aerial  vaidi,  with  her  arms  and 
legs  enduMug  the  earth,  bhe  was  thought  to  be  the 
Rhea  of  the  Uiecka.  See  Trerorp  Aaekiiii  ^tSW^t  tC, 
149. 

Neta.    S<u  Hawk. 

If etter,  Tnosfaa  or  Waij»ei  (generally  known  at 

Thomas  Wal(leHsis^,  an  eminent  English  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  hiiitorian  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
turv-,  was  bom  at  Walden.  \.  He  joined  the  Car- 
roeiites,  and  roae  in  course  of  time  to  prominence  in 
Ma  eider  in  England.  He  was  placed  (hit  in  Len- 
don,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  prtH 
fcssor,  first  of  philoiiophy  and  then  of  divinity.  Me 
zealously  contested  the  opinions  of  Wii-kliffc  lK)th  in 


"oil  of  Netophah"  (/'mii,  vii,  1, 12),  and  to  the  "val- 
ley of  Betb-Netopbab,"  in  whieb  artkbokee  iloariahed, 

whose  growth  dctemdned  the  date  of  some  ceremonial 
observance  {Shrlriith,  ix,  7K  nothing  is  wiiil  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  place.  The  latter  may  well  Ik-  the  pres- 
ent village  of  BtU  J^'ttt\ft  which  standa  on  the  edge  of 
tbe  great  TaDey  of  tbe  Wady  ce-8amt  (Kobinson,  Bib. 
Jlrt.  ii,  l'"..  17  :  T'nrier,  Ifnn.J-C,.,}.-,  p.  i>|y  i,  hut  <  .ui  hanliy 
be  the  Netophah  of  the  liiblc,  sinix  it  is  not  near  iieth- 


I  Btxllcian  LitHwy  at  Oxford  poeieiaee  mimcrooa  118S. 
I  of  hia,  Ibr  inatanee,  a  liae  of  til  tbe  bereaica,  under  tbe 

title  of  Cntiilof/m  Zizdniorum.  Hut  his  only  pnhli.shed 
work  is  his  Doclrintttr  (t)itifpn'fiilitTii  fifiei  Kcclesirr  Catho- 
licve  (Paris,  1.V21, 1523, 1.^2:  2d  ( d. "SaUmanca,  ir>o6;  3<l 
'  ed.  Venice,  1571,  with  notes  by  a  Carmelite  monk  named 
I  Rubeo;  4th  cd.  Venice,  1757,'witb  notca  by  Bfamciotti). 
The  work  is  diviileil  into  six  h<  i.k«:  i,  of  Owl  and 
Christ;  ii,  of  the  bwly  of  Christ,  the  Church,  aad  ita 
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members;  iii,  tif  mnnarbism ;  iv,  «f  the  hepginpf  monks 
and  lumiasiio  property;  v,  of  the  .•vaeranieiits:  vi,  of 
Olhtr  partM  of  divine  w<»r!<hi|».  The  IxKik  is  simply  n 
eritidiin  or  the  LoUanb  aod  of  Wickliffe  n  whole  sy*- 
lem.  It  is  sUll  heM  in  gnat  mem  by  Roman  Oeih- 
oli««.  Among  his  other  writinq^  we  notice  commen* 
taries  on  (Icncsis,  Exixlus,  U-viticus  the  Acta  of  Ihc 
Apoatlea,  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  HomanD,  oiul  the 
fiiat  Epiatla  of  Fet«r,  and  a  inukUude  of  dtsaertaUuns, 
dispntations,  wrmoits,  lettm,  ete^  whidh  an  cnamented 
ill  Fnli  ri  Thfntrutn  Vir.  F.nvl.  f'I'ir.  Morrri.  See 
Ui-liUr,  \Vi  Uf  M.  d.  Lollai  di;*  (  \^',  \.  IH;.")):  Nicthicr's 
XtUschriP f.  h'utar.  Thtohtijif,  1H."..>.  p.  UWi-lui;  Hook, 
Kcclu.  iiioy.  vii,  401 ;  Uordwick,  Ck,  /Jist,  Mid.  Agt$f  p. 
593,  n.  C ;  p.  394,  lu  8.    (J.  N.  P.) 

ITettle  is  the  renilering  in  the  Auth.  Vef.  of  two 
Hebrew  words.    See  also  Thokn. 

1.  Chdrul\  bl"sn  (so  called  from  its  pricking  or  hnrrt- 
iiy;  Sept.  ^pvyava  dypta;  Vulp.  saitft,  utiica,  and 
OMaX  wours  in  three  placea  in  Scripture.   Thua  in 
Phnr.  xxiv,  30, 31,  «!  went  by  the  Add  of  the  dotbfhl, 
etc,  and,  lo.  it  was  all  pro^""  over  niili  tlioni?,  and  tu  t- 
Uoa  (fikaruUisnf  B^!b"in)  bad  covered  the  face  thereof." 
So  in  Jol>  xxic,  7  it  »  stated  that  he  waa  iniatted  by 
lh(^  chiMn  ii  (if  thou-  wluiiii  he  wouM  formerly  have 
disdained  to  employ,  and  who  wert'  !*o  ahjeot  and  desti- 
tute that  '^aWMg  the  bushea  they  brayed;  under  the 
mtiUi  they  wne  gathered  together  T  «nd  in  Zeph.  ii, 
!l, "  Surely  Moab  aball  be  aa  Sodom,  and  the  children  of 
Ainmon  a*  ( lom  urrah,  even  the  breeding  of  nfttlrt,  and 
Halt- pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation."  (.)oii»idcrab]o 
dUBculty  hwt  been  experienced  in  detenntning  the  plant 
wbich  is  alluded  tat,  in  the  above  pasaages,  which,  aa 
Oelsias  Bay%  "baa  been  f(]iaringly  ment^ned,  and  not 
minutely  dcAcribed  by  the  f»a«  red  writers."    The  ma- 
jority of  translators  and  eommentators  have  tlionght 
that  forne  thoniy  or  prickly  plant  is  intended  by  the 
rhoTHi,  oa  account  of  the  other  plants  which  are  men- 
tioned alonj;  with  it.   Henee  braroWee,  the  wild  plam, 
thistles,  eti".,  have  liceii  severally  M-lected;  but  net- 
tles have  had  the  preatest  nuinl)er  of  supporters.  Cei- 
rinii  howi'Ver.  prefers  the  Zizi/pfiu.i  /'uliiirus,  or  the 
idanfc  called  Ckriatt  tkom,  aa  best  suited  to  the  con- 
texts.  The  coeAu,  or  prickly  pear,  woald  be  a  very 
suitable  rf'presfiitative,  in  many  resp<-cts,  n-*  i(  is  lar;:<  ly 
Hsed  in  Palestine  for  n  hedi^e  or  feiico,  and  prows  to  tlie 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.    But  there  is  this  great  ot>- 
joGtioa  to  many  of  the  plants  proposed,  that  they  are 
of  too  slow  growth  to  sirit  the  parage  in  Provwrbs, 
Ns  lii<  h  implies  a  rapid  and  peneral  iiitni-ion  (d  tho  plant 
in  question.  All  these  determinations,  however,  amount 
U»  netUqg  tean  than  conjectures,  because,  as  Rosen- 
nnUer  am  the  oqgnaie  langitsgca  have  not  this  word, 
and  also  beeauMs  **the  Gr^  translaton  of  Alexandria 
la  tt.e  fu't  and  last  of  I  he  ttin  e  places  in  which  the 
Hebrew  word  iKiturs  entirely  deviate  from  our  present 
Hebrew  text;  but  in  Job  they  translate  charul  by  wilil 
Mkrubt."    It  does  not  appear  that  a  thorny  plant  is 
neeesearily  meant  by  the  term.   All  that  is  implied  is 
that  n<'i;lecteil  fields  will  lK>come  covererl  with  trmh, 
and  that  these  will  be  of  a  kind  such  as  idlers  may  take 
aheltcr  under.  This  passage^  indeed, aeeros  to  preclude 
any  thorny  phmt  or  nettle,  as  no  one  would  voluntarily 
resort  to  anch  a  situation;  and  Har-Bahlnl,  as  quoted 
bv  Ci  Kius  lii.  Ui^),  (MiisiikTs  /)<(/.«(.  or  ratliir  \  i  ti  lies, 
to  be  inlcJidod.    Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
tlien  is  an  Amine  wonl  not  unlike  chnrul  which  is  ap- 
plied to  plants  apparently  suitable  to  all  the  above  pas- 
ssfes.   The  word  khurtiul  applies  to  diftSerent  species 
of  m^/<^/^'/,  and  al.-^j  to  plants  wliich  rtv  employed  for 
the  sauic  piiriK>scs  ns  iimstaril.    Sune  of  ilie  wild  kinds 
of  mitstaid  spring  up  in  eorn-tields,  and  bt'eoroc  very 
Irouble.some.    (.hie  of  these,  uidecd,  titiapis  arcetukf  is 
abuntlant  in  coni-fithla,  where  it  is  a  pemtetnus  weed, 
and  also  in  waste  grounil  \v!i<  n  in-«ly  disturlKMl,  Khar- 
dul  is  that  indigenous  in  Asia.  ik>iDC  of  the  s|Kcies  arc 


found  in  Sjrria  and  Palestine ;  and  Busaell  mentions  the 

alxive  (riHoptM  arrmtin),  or  charlock,  as  eonunon  in  tbe 

nei^dibiirlin.iil  of  Ali;.] k.  It  is  al-~o  widely  diffused  in 
Europe  (see  I>ecandoilc,  a^st.  .\atural.  ii,  Gld).  See 


2.  KimmSth',  tiTSp,  tinuW,',  ^'^^"p,  and  HmmS- 
thon,  '|Ho^p,  occur,  the  first  in  Isa.  xxxiv,  13,  the  sec- 
ond in  I!oa.lx,S,and  the  third  in  Prov.  xxiv,8l,whci« 
it  is  mentioned  along  with  rharuL  which  we  believe  to 
indicate  chml'jcL  i'he  field  of  the  slothful  is  there 
described  as  Ix-ing  grown  over  with  thorns  i rhiirullun\ 
"and  ntttle$  {kimsJum)  had  covered  the  face  thcreaf." 
In  Isuah  it  is  said,  And  thons  (dleodl)  ahaU  come 
up  in  the  palaees.  nrtlUx  (^Umoffi)  and  brambles  in  the 
fortrcKses  thereof."  llos.  ix,  d,  '  The  ple^aant  places 
for  their  silver,  nfltUs  {kimof/i)  hhall  po^stss  them; 
thorns  {ckoach)  shall  be  in  their  ubemadea."  Though 
different  interpretations  have  been  giren  of  tUa  woid 

(  Sept.  aKaf^it  n  frXn,  otf/r3"<r.  c'Vf^por;  Vulg. Iirftcw), 
as  thorns,  thistles,  wild  camomile,  etc.,  the  grvate^t 
number  of  authors  have  united  in  adopting  n'tt/rn, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  authority  of  Jewish  writ- 
eni.   Thus,  Rosanmllller  am,  rabbi  "nnebmn,  on  Hoa, 

ix,  C.  ex[ilains  k-imoth  by  the  common  nettle,  in  Po- 
Cocke's  Coiiiiiimf.  on  I/ojfn.  So  rabbi  lien  -  Melech,  as 
qnotetl  and  translated  by  Ckdsius  {llirrobol.  ii.  J^O, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  neltle,  coouDoaly  called  nrfiea. 
Nettles  s[)ring  up  rapidly  in  deserted  aa  in  inliabiled 
plaees,  in  lii Ms.  ilit.  hes.and  n>ad-side^  especially  wliers 
there  is  s<iine  moisture  in  the  soil  or  climate.  They  at* 
found  in  tropical  situations  as  well  as  in  ti  tn]M'rate 
climes,  but  the  qiringing  up  of  nettles  in  deserted 
places  is  ratlier  •  European  tlitn  an  Oriental  idra. 
Sec  TiioRS. 

NetUeton.  Ashakl,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister of  note,  was  bom  April  21, 1788,  at  NeAb  KiUioi^ 

worth.  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1809; 
cnteretl  the  ministry  May  28,  1811;  and  from  1812  to 
1822  travelled  as  an  evangelist  through  Conneriicut  and 
l>Arts  of  Uassachusetts  and  New  York.  He  had  origi- 
imlly  intended  to  beeome  a  ninienaiyt  bat  bh  prea^ 
inp  w  as  attended  with  such  great  success,  hundrefls  b*- 
iug  converted  by  his  labors,  that  he  conehidwl  to  stay 
at  home  and  continue  in  this  work.  In  1822  his  health 
failed,  and  be  almost  ceaaed  preaching  for  two  years 
I  Kit  afterwards  resmncd  tlie  work,  spending  his  wintcts 
in  tbe  South,  and  vi-itlng  Kngland.  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land in  1831.  On  his  return,  in  inaj.  he  was  apiH>iiitcd 
prufessur  of  pastoral  theokigy  in  the  then  n.  w  ly-ors«n- 
ized  the<ilq^cal  seminary  at  East  Windsor;  but  be  did 
not  accept  this  office,  and  simply  took  up  bis  rpttdence 
in  the  place  and  lectured  fKcasionally  to  the  students. 
He  died  May  10,  18.J4.  Dr.  Nettkton  was  a  divided 
opiMtnent  to  the  New  Haven  theology,  and  in  sermons 
aiul  addresses  took  frequent  opportunity  to  combat  it. 
His  only  publication  was  a  compilation,  Tie  Vakjft 

lit/mux  ("l8J4).  After  the  doctor's  death  there  was  polK 
lishcd  Rimuiits  of  the  lntr  I(<t.  A.  \rtil>f<m,  lKl>^rmi-^ 
titting  qfSermow',  Outlimt  ami  I'htus  ofSmnonn,  Ihi>/ 
Ohtenatum  on  T«xt§  ^  Scripturt,  md  J/uertfoaroM 
Ittmark$  (edited  by  Rennet  TVler,  D.D.  rSaitfcid, 

1«4.'»,  12mo]\ of  w  hich  the  r^rMfiini  Rf  inr  ((\  L  WB, 
p.  171)  spoke  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  Hte 
"  Remains"  was  remo<lellcd  in  some  parts,  and  brought 
out  by  Uonar  in  18ol.  See,  beudes  Ibis  aud  tbe  re- 
view referred  to,  Sprsgue,  Anmb  ofAeAmv^F^i^,^ 
542;  Drake^  ZMMonaijr  »/ Awurieam  Si^grvfiif,  •.r* 
CJ.H.W.) 

VmiMgenaiM,  Wiluam  (eaDad  also  PnHt  m 

/'i;rr;,x\  rnnmi  of  ttir  Augustine  convent  of  Newbury, 
was  born  at  lihdliugton  in  1136.  He  pave  early  prom- 
ises of  great  talent,  and  was  on  that  a<x<ount  educated 
in  the  convent.  At  tho  nquaat  of  the  wiptoors  of  • 
neighboring  conrent  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  SaliK 
mon's  Soiic,  and  afterwanls  a  Hittoria  Renm  Anfffira- 
rum,  which  lie  dedicated  to  Emald,  abbot  of  Kivaols. 
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ThU  hiator}'.  dividotl  iuto  five  parti,  cmbracca  the  pe-  '  I»thairp,  proclaimwl  emperor,  commenced  by  trcattnfi; 


riod  from  William  I  to  1197.  The  tint  book,  in  which 
he  mainly  follows  Heniy  of  Uuntingdon,  cxtoidi  to 


Bertbold  as  an  enemy.  Ilertliold  had 
with  the  monka  of  Sftint«Bkiae.  The 


difficulty 
wtthed 


the  time  of  Stephen,  and  Ii  merely  an  introdoetion  to  to  hetr  the  cam*,  and  declared  himeeir  in  finror  of  the 

the  mor<t  important  part  <tf  the  vurk,  wliiili  tnati  of  moiik?<.  l{<-rthnlil  wn-*  reitorcd  to  ihi>  ^lunl  L,'Ta"'<  s  of 
the  history  of  hi*  own  times,  and  is  the  bcht  chroni<  li-  the  empemr  in  the  year  1130;  hut  a  few  years  latir.  in 
of  that  ptffiod.  He  cvioces,  fur  his  age,  rcmarkal<lc  i  i:i4,  he  w  as  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  died  uut  long  alter, 
critical  acumen,  •  great  spirit  of  obsenration,  and  tbw  |  The  motive  of  tbia  abdieation  is  not  wcU  known.  It  is 
discrimination.  Although  not  completely  free  from  |  lielievcd,  however,  to  have  been  enjofned  upon  him  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  Mi<i(lle  Apjes,  the  author  is  wortliy  Innoi  rut  1 1.  S(  ISnfU'n  Sitmi.  \\.  I'.M  ;  Mnmtmnitu  de 
of  the  name  of  hifttorian.  The  work  wat  tir^t  puhhohed  VUUtoire  dt  CancieH  evecke  de  Halt,  published  by  H. 
at  Antwerp  in  1567.  then  at  Heidelberg  in  Tarin  |  Tiwdllat,  pawiM.F— Hoefcr,  JVodv.  K09.  OMnie,  %.  t. 
in  1610-16S2,  and  at  Oxford  (Jay  Uoane)  in  1719.  The 
best  edition  is  one  corrected  fhxn  two  MSS.  of  the  18th 


century  hy  H.  (".  ilaniilton,  for  the  English  Hi-ti.rieal 
bociety  ( \  Neuhrif^iisia  is  believed  to  have  died 

about  124J'<.— llcr/otr,  /{rat-EttegkbpUie,  x,  S98;  Cave, 
Jlist.  Lit.  u,  2bil.  (^.J.N.l*.) 

Neuenar  (Let.  XeucNui-iut  or  Xetmariut),  Uv.r- 
MAitsr,  Cmmff  a  learned  German  prelate,  was  bom  in 

1491  in  the  town  of  Julich.  He  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders; became  provost  of  the  Collepc  Church  of  Aix-la- 
Chaitelle,  afterwanU  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne ;  and 
lastly,  in  1524,  chancellor  of  the  high  school  in  that 


Neufchatel,  Charles  de.  a  I'rench  prelate,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  li>ih  century,  was, the  son 
of  Jean  de  NenfeMitel  (q.  r.y.  Charles  was  chie'f  ringer 

in  the  ('nth4  4!rnl  of  15.  siiiroii  \\\u  n  (^oi  iitiii  ^It  iiart 
irovernwl  that  church.  Whui  the  lallir  tiinl,  the  age 
of  Charles  did  not  permit  the  canons  to  confer  upon  him 
the  vacant  title  Inr  vote  of  election ;  they  could  simply 
make  him  a  camudate,  and  this  they  did.  Charles  had 
for  competitor  the  celebrated  cardinal  of  Arrn^.  .F<an 
Jouffroy.  Yel  the  credit  of  his  family  prevailed  over 
the  powrr  of  the  cantinal;  after  having  been  made  a 
candidate  by  the  canons  of  Besaufou,  he  waa  nmninated 


€ky.    He  poasesaed  great  knowledge,  and  dt  fende<l  |  by  the  pope.  The  city  of  Besanfon  had  Itself  wished 


BencUin  apain^t  the  atlncks  of  the  I)i>miiiirans  of 
Cologl>e.  In  agreement  with  llutten  an<t  (  anicrarius 
Upon  literarj'  questions,  he  separated  himself  from  them 


this  nomtnfltion,  the  fadlc  atid  bent  ^  oli nt  1  );nrncti  r  of 
Charles  giving  it  hope  that  his  adniinisiriiiioii  would  be 
peaceful.    He  met  their  e.xiHclntions,  and  evin  wi^hed, 


on  the  aubjcct  of  religions  reform,  and  voted  against  1  in  the  year  1471,  to  efface  the  last  trace  of  the  discords 
the  innovators  at  the  Diet  et  AngMburg.   He  died  at  which  had  tronbled  the  government  of  hie  predecessor; 


Aogaharg  in  1530,  We  have  of  his  work«.  Orafto  in 
eamUUt  Francofurttruibut  pro  Camh  Jii  mnnorvm  trr/r 
reeaueltcto  (Frankfort,  1519,  and  Hanover,  101 1,  fol.): 
—OraHo  grtOulataria  ad  Carolum  y  (15193,  reprinted, 
•a  well  M  the  preceding  piece,  in  the  third  vohmie  of 
the  SiTtplorf*  of  FrchcT  i  f  jii  /vln  ml  CaruJum  V 
<  Schelestadt,  1319,  4lo),  written  to  engage  that  prince 
to  favor  clax^ieal  atndieat'AfVrtt  nmrratio  de  vrif/inc 


he  consent*  (1  then  to  the  ilrftniction  of  the  ('h:'it('nii  de 
KrigilUs.  newly  rebuilt,  and  the  riti/.eint  pkilgul  them- 
selves, through  gratitude  to  him,  to  pay  000  florina  in 
gold.  In  the  moan  time,  the  civil  tnmntta  being  ap> 
peaaed,  the  city  and  chnreh  of  Besan^  were  deaolated 
hy  forei^Mi  >var.  After  the  <1eath  of  <  'liarlfM  the  I'lM.  ilie 
Frencli,  iniited  to  the  Lttrraines,  invaded  the  l''rniiche- 
Comti',  and  made  great  ravages.    Charles  de  Neufcha- 


et  tedUttu  Fnmemrum  (Cologne,  1521,  4to;  Anvcr*)|tel  at  first  resisted  the  enemy'a  foroca;  but  Louia  Xi 
1585) ;  in  thia  work,  reprinted  with  others  in  roL  i  of 

the  Sc/iptoret  of  Duchesne,  the  nuthor  is  amon^;  the 
first  to  combat  the  erroneous  opinion  regnrding  the  Tro- 
Jaa  origin  of  the  Franks:— />e  Morho  $tu  fthri  tudato- 
fid,  vulgo  tudnre  Britlanico  cocato  (Cologne,  1.^29,  4to) : 
—Carmiaa  (  I^ijwic,  1529) :  — /Innofolisaea  (1/17W  krr- 
barum,  in  vol.  iii  of  the  /lubariiim  UruuffrhUi  illn^Ic. 
lo-Kl);  —  (lallUl  Jitl'jiiti  roiittiinifariolin  (Aiiwr-. 
15H4,  4to).    Neuenar  aLw  gave  tlie  first  e<lition  of  the 

I'it  de  Vharlnnagne  and  of  the  ^ino^a  of  Eginhaid  i  died.  The  king  immediately  nominated  Ki 
(Cologne,  15-21,  4to\  and  of  the  Art  vtthinfnn  of  K.  f  ministrntor  of  that  chnreh  (Bfarch  6).  ] 


a  T«fy  skilful  prince,  who  knew  how  to  intimidate 

and  corrupt.  The  duke  Maximilian,  h  nrning  that 
Charles  de  Neufchdtel  had  taken  sides  with  Frniice.  de- 
clared he  had  forfeited  his  office,  and  even  obliged  him 
to  leave  his  archiepiscopai  palace.  Chailca  then  retired, 
and  enjoyed  tha  aociety  and  protection  of  king  Lonia, 
who,  as  the  atoiy  goes,  aK'igiKd  him  n  pension  of  4(XH) 
livres.  Charles  de  NenfrhAtel  was  at  the  murt  of 
France  in  the  vear  148(1,  when  Lonif",  bishop  of  Hayeux, 

Keufch&tel  ad- 
He  could  not 


Vegi'cc  ^I'.a-Iv.  l.'iJM,  4to'i;  he  aL^)  traii.-liil* d  into  Ijitin  indeed  insiitnic  as  liiohop  a  c<  iilirinrMl  archbishop;  he 
aeverol  tireek  epigranis  in  the  collection  of  .Sotcr,  pul*-  :  enuld  simply,  by  n  M»rt  of  incnniinalion,  place  htm  over 
Uahed  at  Col<^e  in  1528 ;  his  translation  of  the  Psalm*  the  government  of  a  vacant  l>i^hopric.  Thus  the  caU" 
and  other  fragments  from  the  Bible  are  found  in  the  j  ons  of  ReHan<M)n,  deprived  of  their  living  archUailopk 
Piidmi  published  (Hagenau,  1.^2.  Hvn)  by  one  of  his  |  had  not  the  right  to  give  him  a  aneecMor.  Chariea  re- 
nephews  who  has  placed  at  the  Ijeginning  of  it  a  I  t'  <  <  ived  for  some  time  the  revenncs  from  his  archhishoji- 
die  AVwenar,  reprixluce^l  in  the  .Sixin  naidmiua  of  .1. 1  ric,  which,  joined  to  bis  pension  and  his  salarv-  as  ad- 
Fh  Christ;  his  I'mm  (m  the  Death  of  the  Sariuur  is  j  ministfator,  made  him  one  of  the  richettt  ]trelateN  of  the 
inserted  in  the  llynuti  $acri  of  G.  FabridtiSf  finally,  I  kingdom.  Neufchatel  died  towards  the  close  of  the 
several  letters  of  Neuenar  are  found  in  the  correspond- 1  Iftth  centnrj-.    His  body  was  transported  to  Bayeux, 


ence  of  Ilnn  lilin.  See  Burcklianlt,  .1 Y,/.  aiul  //- 
/atis  li/if/u"-  l.atina,  p.  337;  llarizheim,  liiU.  Colouien- 
tii;  Iluschius,  Vallum  ImminiiliifU ;  rmjuot,  JfAnojrBI^ 
ToL  xvi. — Hoefer,  \uur.  Lii>>/.  Gnitr<il> 

ITeufchAtel.   isee  Switzerlani^ 

MTeufchAtel,  B«ii9loM  de,  a  flwisa  prelate,  waa 

bom  in  the  latter  jmrt  of  the  11th  centnrA-,  i  f  imMc  or- 
igin. .After  filling  .«r'veral  important  e<  clesiai<tical  offices. 


his  heart  to  Ik'ftaneon.  See  (joltia  C/iri.'f.  r^lnf,\  ^^\.  i; 
DuiknI,  Uitluin  d  CE^ut  de  JJetapfOH,  voL  i ;  L'Abbe 
Bidiaid,  /Nat,  dea  dioc.  de  Jitamfma  e(  da  A  CIemde^ 

Hoefer,  A'o(/r.  /iioff.  Htneraiff  S.  V. 

NeufohAtel,  Henri  de.  another  Swiss  preUde, 
flourished  in  the  first  part  ef  the  iMi  centMrr.  His  fk* 

fher.  ririi-  III.  «ns  count  of  NeufchAtel.  At  fir*t  provo><t 
of  t\u-  church  of  lta.sle,.and  coadjutor  to  hi»hop  lU  nhohl 


be  was  elected  bishop  of  Basle  in  1122.  He  followed  the  '  of  Ferrete.  he  established  hims<  lf  upon  the  episcopal  seat 
atom  of  the  prelatea  of  noble  hirth,  and  want  to  join  I  in  1962.  He  was  a  man  pioud  of  his  origin  and  of  hia 
the  anile  oort»ge  ofthelhmianMng.and  nef^eete4thelailhmoea,andwanMyleUtoiN>«ne^noteTentheaoTcib 
affairs  of  his  dioee«ve.  Wo  find  liim  at  Stnishurt:  in  eign  prince.  From  the  first  he  engage*!  in  an  armed 
1128;  in  1 124  he  was  a  memU  r  of  the  assembly  of  .May-  warfare  with  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  his  relative.  Thej* 
aoee^  where  he  favoreil  the  pretensions  of  Philip  of  Swa-  j  quarrelled  about  the  castles  of  Brisach  and  of  Neuenburg, 
Ma,  aspiring  to  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.  iThe  two  armies  had  for  chiefs  the  count  and  the  btsliop^ 
Bnt  the  majority  of  votaa  waa  im  Ibfor  of  Lothaire,  and  1  and  look  aa  nany  strong  places,  and  diaoksed  m  1 
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burouglis  ami  fanns  in  (lie  name  uf  the  unc  oi  uf  the 
utber.  Ill  I2t^f*,  Henry  or  Kcuri-lmtel  earned  by  asMult 
UwMnbeiK,  iUouheim,  ■nd  Khiinfvldeo,  aUlMKigh  the 
latter  place  was  accoanted  impregnable;  Rudolph  in 
turn be»icgc<i Ti»^gonliiirt;:  (iicrr  lutcriMtMil  in  (he  iiffrav 
the  {icaaaiiU,  ill-ircated  l>y  c-ouiil  liiidulph,  who  runlied 
suddenly  upon  the  co-siks  of  Auggcn,  Genrescb,  and 
Ifwachbach,  and  demfdiahcd  tbem.  DenlatiaD  laigued 
crerywhon  ia  the  y«ar  1989,  when  the  two  advmaaries 
coiicludad  to  clOM  the  strifi-  liy  n  treaty.  But  they 
iiiially  failed  to  agre^,  autl  reupciicd  the  war.  In  127^ 
Uudolph,  luakiti;;  each  day  ncn-  pn>Kn<(w,  ruined  the 
Cb&teau  de  Tieffenateiu,  and  carrieil  ctnitla^ration  even 
to  the  miborfM  of  Basle,  and  Anally  Ix -^i(■^e(i  the  epis- 
oo;t!)I  city.  Ilcnry,  thiui^'h  (••t  :i  l<u^  lime  he  had 
vnlianlly  iijiposcil.  now  fnuiid  hiiiiM-ll' uiialdc  to  prolong 
tlic  stru^ulc,  anil  signed  a  truce  Sept.  22,  1273.  IIi« 
death  oocuned  tlie  foUowiiiK  year,  SepU  13, 1274.  One 
does  not  And  in  the  life  of  Henry  do  Neufchitel  any  acts 
pmpcrly  helonj^injj  to  a  hinhop.  Aljtudutely  ilcstiiutc 
of  all  ecclesi.iMical  acieuce,  ignorant  of  or  despising  hi.t 
epi!<oopal  duiics  he  acted  the  |iart  of  a  valiant  warrior 
■nd  a  skilful  captaiot  and  this  pan  alone  he  was  by  ed> 
ueatkm  and  general  training  ftitcil  to  pUy  in  life.  See 
Anniileii  ColiHiirim*!-/,  apud  l'r>li>lmn,  p.-iKsim;  Hcrr- 
golt,  Genealitff.  Ilab-th.  vol.  ii.  passim;  Hiisilfti  Sucrti, 
p.  237;  MoHHin.  de  fHUf.  il>  rnut  itii  irechf  dt  /Vd/i*, col- 
lected by  M.  Tnuiillaty  voU  ii,  |iasaam.~lloefer,  Nmt. 
Hiitg.  GiitiraU,  a»  r. 

Kenfbhitcl.  Jean  da,  a  Fteneh  pnlate  of  note, 

w.ii  U'lni  in  Nciifchatcl,  Switzerland,  almnt  i;t;lo.  Bo- 
lou(;ini;  l<>  one  of  the  roost  iro[M>riaiit  lu>iuM-ji  of  the 
county  of  Ikiurgogne,  and  stmi  of  Thibaul,  bsrou  de 
NeuGBhaiel,  and  uf  Jeauoa  de  ChAlons,  be  becaoie  at  fif- 
teen canon  of  Anton,  then  prior  of  St.  Peter  of  AU>e> 
vilic  and  of  N'otre-Damc  of  liar-le-Dno.  Ordained 
prieat  in  ik-san^on,  he  a{>})cared  a»  a  caudiilate  tor  arch- 
bishop of  that  city,  btit  fiiiled  to  wcure  snp|M>rt,  and  was 
content  to  be  oonseetated  ia  1371  bishop  of  Mevars, 
wlMfiee  he  passed  in  October,  1872,  to  the  see  of  TouL 
'i'lic  i  riiii.-r.ir  <  'liarlc^  I V  uavc  liin),  in  l:)77,  Iftters-patOKt 
whit  it  Mivcslcil  iiini  wuli  leuifioral  |>ower  and  recoguisetl 
him  as  a  prince  of  tlie  empire.  Uobert  de  Geneve,  his 
nlative,  harii^  beooiDO  pope  onder  the  name  of  GteineDt 
VII,  BMida  hin,  in  U7a,  one  of  his  eliamberiains,  and 

oaOotoberSB^  ltn,ereat<  .l  liim  cardinal.  Jean  in  the 
Ibllowing  year  resigned  his  bithupric,  the  adminii«traiiou 
«if  which  he  resumed  Mav  29,  138i>.  Ho  became,  in 
Ilnwwljir,  1392,  bishop  of  Ottia  and  of  Vellatri,  and  two 
yean  after  ooncurred  in  the  election  of  Pierre  de  Lune,  I 

otherwise  known  as  Denedict  X  III,  whom  )ii>  .  rowned  at  I 
Avignon  in  (K-totHT,  I'.i^M.    Jean  was  lung  obedient  to  ' 
him;  but,  afflicUnl  by  the  schism  which  r«it  the  Church, 
he  used  all  meaos  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  and  eaaMd  not  i 
to  solidt  Benedict  XIII  to  resign ;  yet  Neafthltei  died 
without  having  been  ahlc  In  (rliitn|.)i  nvrrthi-  uti-tinacv  ' 
of  I'ierrc  de  l-une.    Un  the  day  o|  his  death,  which  <k-- 
currcd  in  Avignon,  OctoInT  i,  l.i'J8,  a  Ore  consumed  hb 
palaoe,  and  hit  ashes,  coUected  by  his  friends^  were  de- 
posited in  the  Carthi^n  MonasteiT  of  ViUeneaTe-les- 
.\vignon.   S<'e  UnUut  t  'hi  i*tiiiia,  voK.  xiiand  xiii;  Au- 
bery,  Uufoire  iks  ccvx/wiuiu-.— Hocfcr,  A'oac.  JJiog.  Giit- 

Neugard,  Tnii)i  i.i:r.  a  Cerman  Roman  Catholic 
iheokigiai),  was  born  at  Viliiitgen,  in  liaden-Badeo,  Jan- 
uary  »,  1742;  studied  with  the  Benedictinca,  who  have 

a  monastery  at  that  place, and  joiiKtl  that  order  in  1759. 
In  17<>5  he  waji  ordained  to  the  priisiluMKi,  and  in  17G7 
was  made  teacher  of  the  Oriental  lan^juaue.t  and  hcr- 
mcueutioB  at  the  Uieok^gical  school  in  Freiburg.  Four 

■ndwaa 


yean  laier  he  was  reealled  to  hw 

given  the  care  of  the  youii.:<  r  Nrr  thren  of  his  order.  In 
IW7,  after  the  secularization  ol  ehi?*  convent,  Neugard 
went  to  Austria  and  lived  in  monastic  retirement.  He 
died  about  m&.  lie  left  in  M8.  some  historical  and 
•miiBal  writfaigik  He  compncd  a  histaty  of  aevwal 


mona^eries,  and  assisted  on  a  number  of  large  woriu: 
e.  g.  the  Germama  Saera,  etc    iiee  Wailzeneggcr,  Gs- 

Uhi  tfn.  II.  Sr/inl'tsttlUi-Leril-on,  iii,  aM^-MS, 

Neuilly,  Fulk  of.    See  Vru  o. 

Nexikomm,  C'Ami/irr  Sigismi  .Nt>,acelcbrate<i  (;^r- 
man  com|)o»er,  noted  for  bia  devotion  to  sacred  mukic, 
was  bom  at  Salzburg  in  1778.  He  was  uriatcd  to  the 
Haydn  Gunily,  and,  evincing  nmsieai  talents  at  a  Tcrr 
early  «>;e.  he  wa.'*  plaml  under  the  Ilnydn  hn  ttu  r-  for 
inalniction.  From  Michael  Haydn,  the  elder  brother 
— author  of  7'Ae  Cnatum — Neukomm  acquireil  that 
predilection  tat  aacred  nmsic  which  diatinguiahad  bia 
thmughoot  his  careei»  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went 
lo  N  ienna  to  study  under  Joseph  Haydn,  who  rf  ccived 
hi^  young  relative  mi>»t  kindly  and  nude  bim  his  pu- 
pil ;  and  the  friends»bip  thus  begtm  lasted  without  in- 
tetn^ltMU  duiinig  the  whole  of  the  gnat  nmter'a  life. 
Neukomn'S  dose  and  unbrolcen  intercourse  with  Joseph 
llnyilii.  and  adniir.ition  of  his  geniu>,  had  a  sensible 
eflei't  on  the  formation  4)f  his  own  .«tyli%  v\  hich  i.«  marked 
not  only  with  Haydn's  regularity,  s-ymroetrA  ,  and  clear- 
ness, but  with  many  of  Haydn's  characteristic  traiu  of 
musical  phraseology.  After  Itaving  gained  a  high  rep- 
utalioii  in  (lenncny,  KusKia,  France,  Italy,  and  .Suuth 
America,  Neukomm  went  to  England  in  1X29,  an«l  bis 
reception  by  the  public  waa  aueh  as  to  induce  him  to 
pass  much  time  in  that  countiy.  Uia  nsidence  in 
England  waa  on  active  period  of  his  life.  It  was  while 
there  that  hi"  ;,'riate.st  work*  were  comp^wil.  auMMg 
them  the  oratorios  u(  Aloitnt  Sinai  and  Lhirid.  Motat 
Sinai,  originally  tei  to  German  won1^  was  afterwafdi 
adapted  by  hint  to  an  English  vertion  of  the  text* 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Derby  MuMcal 
Festival  of  IKIU.  />,ii  il,  the  p<H  m  "1^  ^^  hiih  was  "ft^- 
inally  written  in  EiigliAb,  was  composed  cxpn,  s.tly  for 
the  ffimingham  Huaieal  Festival,  and  performed  in 
lM3t.  During  the  same  period  he  gave  the  English 
public  many  vocal  pieces,  both  sacred  snd  secular,  which 
obtaiiu  d  g(  neral  |HipuIarity.  .\moni;  iIh-.h*-,  bii*  Kacrcd 
cantatas,  JJiriaatf  The  Ptxj)Juty  i>/ Balyitm^  and  AbtO' 
lorn,  are  lemarkalile  Ibr  their  grandeur,  exprenion,  and 
c«)mplete  adai>tation  of  the  music  to  English  |KX  (ry.f<ir 
Neukomm  was  a  jierfect  master  of  the  English  lan^ia^c. 
77/r  Srit  was  for  a  long  time  the  mo«>t  popular  song  of 
the  day ;  and  though  it  has  given  place  lo  newer  favors 
ites,  it  is  still  fteqncndy  beitfd,  and  dwaye  wiA  plees 
ore.  Ncukomm's  latest  work  !■(  Ttctnty  Pmlm*  $t  l^ctt4 
from  thr  anthnrizfd Kinjlish  \'t  i\iioH,\iiT  the  u.s*'  of  »ing- 
ing-M'htHils,  choral  sN>cieties,  clum-he*,  and  chafwN  of 
every  persuasion.  1 1  was  written  for  the  Assodatioo  for 
the  Revival  of  Snered  Hude  in  SeoUaml,  and  ptdilisilei 
by  that  iMtdy  at  Kdinhuri;h  in  Ifl-V?.  It  pt»ssesse«  grest 
value,  'l  lie  most  Ijeautiful  of  the  I'salms  are  stJectcd, 
and  the  mu»ic.  in  a  plain  and  simple  .-tyle.  has  the  gnwd 
and  solemn  beauty  which  characterizes  Neokomm's 
sacred  wotlta.  Nenkemn  died  at  Pkris,  April  8|  18HL 
111*1  rc>>idcncc  for  a  ffw  years  previiiii«i  had  beCB  al» 
ternately  at  I^mdon,  raris,  ami  llonn.  1  here  b  scaiw- 
ly  a  branch  of  his  art  which  be  b.-w  left  untouched.  A 
eoUectioa  of  voluntaries  for  the  organ— an  instrument 
on  which  Neukomm  waa  one  of  the  grentast  peribnaen 
in  Ktirope-  is  aiiioni;  the  nvi^t  ini|Mirtant  wurk^  pn»- 
duced  b)'  him  in  I'.n^land.  His  instrutnental  coinixisi- 
tion*,  symphonies,  quartets,  sonatas,  etc.,  are  very  nu- 
merous and  of  much  merit;  bot  it  is  on  hb  great 
sanvd  wwka  that  bis  pennanenl  Anne  win  net  In 

the  course  of  his  long  life  Neukomm  received  many 
of  the  honors  due  to  the  highcni  distinction  in  his  an. 
He  was  invested  with  seversl  onlen  of  knighthood  in 
France,  Portugal,  and  I^niieia;  was  a  meabcr  of  the 
Royd  Academy  of  Aita  in  PruMia,  and  efnNet  of  the 
principal  musical  in8titUtion<i  and  societies  in  Europe 
and  the  United  Stales.  I  he  doctorate  of  music  WSS 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Univeri«ity  of  Dublin,  and  be 
was  one  of  the  jnty  of  the  great  LiMidon  Exhibitjon  In 
1861.  ForseveralyeanbdofehiadMtlilwi 
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with  an  ophtlmlmic  oiimplaiiiC,  at  one  time  almost 
mounting  to  ileprivation  uf  sight,  but  he  itartially  rc- 
COreml  from  it.  See  FetiiS  Itiographit  VttictrstUe  ties 
SftukieH*,  n.  v. ;  Kmjl'uh  Cyclop,  h,  v.;  Ktquutc  biuffra- 
ph'tq'if  lie  si.fUiuoiui  Srukmm  par  lui  mfime,  ia  La 
Mailrut  (I'aria,  l»oi)j. 
Neninaii,  Johann  Oeorg,  a  Gennui  ttieolo- 

giaii,  wa-s  t)orii  in  ItJ'H  at  Ilirtz.  near  M<.Ts<  |jiirj;.  Mr 
waa  educaU'il  at  the  rnivi  rsity  iilWiiii  hIm  ri;.  and  U- 
tn  161MI  I  r  ill ->.jr  of  i)i>fsy  ami  1.1  i  i;  m  in  liLi 
mater,  aud  iii  Itiiti  vUaineU  a  tlitmlo^tau*  chair; 
he  waa  called  Ut*r  to  the  tli;;iiiiy  of  proroat  of  the 
court  cha|K-l.  Ilis  lU  atli  (niiirnd  in  17ii'.».  Nvunian 
waa  one  uf  the  pruiciiMil  mivi  r-girie.'«  nl  >iM.i)L-r.  He 
wrote  mure  than  a  hundnd  ami  twenty  disiicrtatioiia 
upon  theological,  hiatorical,  aud  litetmry  auhject%  noat 
of  which  are  collected  in  his  Primitim  dintrtaUomm 
(Witlciil>tr^'.  17<Mi,  iTiC.  an  l  1711".,  Xvoi.  anti  in  his 
I'royrammuUi  ticadeinuti  iiljid.  17u7  and  Xlii,  4to). 
lie  alao  publi^^hi.-*!  tlic  I>i<i^ra|tliic4  of  several  theolo- 
siana;  amoiig  them  lluuuius,  llutter,  Uunge,  etc  See 
SchOnbacb,  Vita  Jfnmamti  (1716,  8vu> ;  Kaiifft,  I.tbm 
dtr  chur-fachnUrhrH  Thrninfen,  vol.  ii ;  !';ilM  r,  .VicA- 
richlen  vondtr  HchloM-Kirche  zu  WUttnbtiy;  (iaa», 
wtatgrteh.  ill,  67;  Erdmaiui,  Biopv^^  dtr  /Vutate  m 
fVUtmkrff. 

Neuman,  John  Nepomacese,  D.D^  a  Koman 
Catliulic  preUte,  was  bum  iu  Bohemia,  March  '28,  1811, 
and  came  to  this  couotiy  upon  the  oompktia«  of  hta  unip 
versity  coune  at  the  high  achool  in  nigoe.  lie  took 
lioly  onU  r»  at  W  w  York  in  1K3G,  and  Mbaequcntly  t  ii- 
U-ml  tlic  (Jrdtr  of  ilic  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  After 
fflUng  sevcrnl  apiKuntmiiita  an  priest,  he  was conaerratcd 
buhop  of  PhUaddubia  Mareb  i»,  1852,  and  he  held  that 
episcopal  see  untH  hb  deeeaae,  Jan.  5,  1860.  Bish«vp 
Neuman  wart  generally  esteemed  and  niiRh  IxIovhI 
by  bis  people.  He  was  ■  man  of  more  than  ordinaiy 
ability. 

Neumaiiti,  Carl  rriedrlcb,  n  (iisiiiti,Tiished 
(icrman  Orientalist,  ctbiiograpber,  and  histurian,  was 
bom,  of  Jewish  parmta,  Dms.  St,  17M,  at  Reiebnann^ 

•lorf.  near  Bmber;;.  Without  any  moaiiK,  but  by  hard 
study  and  dJIljfence,  he  was  enabled  in  tlie  year  IHI7 
to  gii  to  Ileiddberji  to  attend  the  leitnrtJi  iliere.  In 
1818  he  joined  the  Cfaristian  Chuicb,  taking  instead  of 
his  femier  name,  Bamberger,  that  of  iVinisKBai,  ander 
which  he  liccame  koownto  the  liternry  w.trM.  I'pon  the 
eum|>leliun  of  his  studies  at  ileidellMT^  aixl  .Munich,  he 
was  appointed  in  1821  as  profevmr  at  the  Gymiuisium 
of  Speier,  but  on  account  of  bis  liberal  views  he  bad  to 
give  up  hw  poeition  in  1026.  He  next  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  ".turlieil  t!ie  Armenian  lan;^uaije  wiiti  itir  Mc- 
chilari.si.i  in  tlie  inona.*tery  » f  8t.  L.azarus;  he  then  con- 
tinues! his  Oriental  8tudie»  at  Pariji  and  LoiKlon;  and  in 
1880  went  to  India  and  China,  with  a  riaw  to  becoming 
tlionNighly  acquainted  with  the  ChineM  language  an<l 
Ulenture.  II<'  ill.  r«-  <  nll.  ,  i.  c|  a  library  of  aiN.ut  l  .'.OOO 
vohimeii,  cljicliy  on  (  liino->e  literature;  and  alter  liin  re- 
turn he  was  appointeii,  in  1833,  profetwor  at  Munich, 
where  he  lectured  on  the  Chinese  and  Armenian  lan> 
inagM  and  liteiatnn>,  on  ethnofpwphy,  nnivenal  and 
(icrman  bistory.  nniil  tbe  yrar  lM.')-_',  when  In-  wa« 
charged  on  account  ot  hi-^  lilnTal  rfli;;ioiin  and  |)olitical 
vicw^  III-  M  iiliil  at  IUtHu  in  IH<v;t,  and  there  lie  re- 
mained until  bis  death,  which  occurred  March  17, 1870. 
He  waa  a  cioae  amdent  of  political  and  philoaophical 
phasos  in  history,  and  "  a."  (^vnlly  devoted  to  republican 
iiMtitutionH.  The  Aau-riiiui  government  be  admired, 
and  warmly  iwi  every  Anx  ri<  an  who  bad  to 

see  him.  Ue  freely  mingled  iu  lorrign  aaciaty  at  Bar> 
lin,  and  waa  noeh  MNifcht  after  by  all  literattn«>1orinf 

Mran;:cr«  in  the  QanDaii  capital.  He  wrote.  Mtiiioirs 
ntr  la  nV  ft  le$  oyvragrs  <Jr  lhtritl,jihUi)M>}ihr  A  rmrmm 
(Paris,  lK'2'.t)  ••— <<''<"cAm«i  nf  the  Shamunt  (from  the 
Chinese,  V&\)i—l*ilgrr/ahriat  budd/iittitdkr  Priater 
wu  CUna  turA  Im^m  (Leipsir,  1833)  (—Mmnr/  d/M 


-l/«//r/mVAj»  (Munich,  IXJG;: — I'rrtuih  ewrr  UtmAichte 
der  urntettitchen  Lilrratur  (Ixipsir,  l*^)-  TVmiiftl 
timm/rom  tke  Chiinte  uHtl  AnMMiam,  wilk  N«ks  and 
lUmtraHoiU  (l>»ndon,  \Ki'J)  :—tjr$ckiehte  de$  mylurhen 
U'iih'.i  III  Afirn  |l.ei|»ic,  1>>;')7,  2  vol*,  i:  '.../..« A/* 
</«/■  I V  rniii;/lni  .Stuuten  row  A  mrfihi  (Berlin,  ltMMi~l($66^ 
li  vol?.),  U  >ides  a  numlM;r  uf  eKsays,  which  were  pub- 
lished ill  the  jlattchrijl  of  the  (iennan  Oriental  Soc  it  iy 
(i.  91-128,217-237;  iv,  KK  W,  •.►•.Vi-213;  vii,  1 11  lOj'; 
Nviii.  -i'.in.  A  tranMation  ot  lii.-.  /A  ,  i  .Sih'iii,  ..r  //j.: 
/'I  .  r. /;/  ,./  Amrru  a  by  limldkut  Monka  iu  Ike  bth 
(  '< hiitiij,  was  published  at  Loodua  In  1874.  See  Kalkar, 
Itratl  u.  die  Kirch*  (Hamburg,  I860),  j..  12H;  /.  itera- 
r£M«Cf  Uamdu^r,  1870,  p.  487  sq.  ;  Kura,  (Atck.  d. 
d<  utj>ihm  J.ifniiliir.  iv,  867,9X6;  /"w.  Qhot.  Av.  xmL 
I'iO.'JSo.    (.T.  Il.W.f 

Neumann,  Caspar,  a  (Mrman  tlicologian,  noted 
a»  a  Hehrai»t,  was  l  orn  at  Itrralan,  in  Silesia,  Stpt.  14, 
1&18.  After  graduating  at  the  GymnaMum  of  St.  Mag> 
dalen,  he  went  in  1667  to  Jena  to  study  tbeoIngT.  Three 

year*  bier  ho  pnblishcil  bis  flissertatioii  on  ibv  Koman 
(  atliolic  I  'hurcli  (JtitM rtalio  dr  HirUfia  (  iiihoHi  ii),  end 
the  univetsity  conferred  on  him  the  title  nf  ••  msgister." 
He  soon  commenced  lecturing  on  Church  hi^ior)*,  and 
hia  leetnna  were  attended  by  o  great  many  Miidenta. 
.\t  the  ri'iomnirnilation  of  the  divim  ■<  it'.b  nn.diike  F.r- 
ne»t  the  1  ioun,  o(  tiotha,  ap|H>inled  liiin  «?^  ibe  (i  llow- 
traTeUer  of  his  son,  prince  Christuin,  with  win «m  Neu» 
mami  went  through  Germany,  Swiiserlaud,  tiuuthem 
France,  Savoy,  and  Upper  Italy.  In  1678  he  was  sp- 
|iointc-d  by  the  «ucc<'spor  of  the  duke  c<iiirt-pre:t<  la  r  in 
AlteiiUirg.  A  year  later  the  authoriti<  n  of  bi-<  native 
place  appointed  him  to  the  diaconatc  of  St.  Mary  Mag^ 
dalen,  and  in  1C89  as  pastor  of  the  same  church  and  as- 
sessor of  the  oonristorr.  In  1697  he  became  su|tcrin- 
Icndi  nl  of  the  evnn<,'rli(  al  <  Inirclic.i  niul  ^<■b<t^lLs,  pai-tor 
of  6t.  Elizabeth,  and  lir>t  profcMiur  of  theology  at  the 
gymnasia.  He  died  .Ian.  27. 1716b  Besides  devotional 
worki*.  Ill'  uroti'  ^"^2T  0,  (irtitxi*  llii<;ii,i  luinctfr  Vtf. 
7V</.  (Noriink  lijiM):—£xotbu  liiigufe  sandm  «  capH' 
ratetc  Bubfbm,  inUahu  m  Lexieo  th/mologiei  Httrmo* 
MUfm  (ibid.  1G«)7~17(X)):— "nrr^a  r.rtii,  Janua  at, 
riffmfictttvmem  kiervgljfpkicam  litteiarum  Kirakttnm^ 
etc.  pt.  iii  (Breslau,  1712):— ZV  ptnutit  roeatltita  (ibid 
171.'ii.  PowiCKsed  of  gnat  li  arnin;:,  he  Maf<  liktui.'-ca 
ver^'  pioua  and  Miintly  man,  full  of  love  lor  liunianily. 
He  u  also  tbe  author  of  thirty-nine  hymns,  which  are 
j'et  to  be  found  in  many  hymn-books.  1'he  best  known 
is  bi.i  F/frr,  nvf  Erden  must  irk  ttiihn  (Knt;lish  transla- 
liiin  in  ( 'lioral-lmuk  for  Kii;,'laiiii.  N'  •.  M.  "  ]mti\.  on  earth 
I  dwell  fvjid- hearted'  ).  Sec  'I'ackeii, /.//i  uf  M.fJatp, 
Siumumi  (Hre^lau  and  Leijisic,  1741);  Kinb.  t.'mrk.dL 
dtutscktn  Kirchttdiedtt,  v,  45G  sq. ;  Jticher,  UtUkrim- 
Ltxiknfi,  iii,  881:  supplement  by  Kottermund,  v,  lAjiA; 
Knapp,  Kriiiii/rli.trfii  r  /./"A  r><  Ar//:.  p.  l."i,'i'.*.  !>.  v. ;  Fllrst, 
liiblioth.  Jiiduirii,  iii,  30;  SteiuM-lnu  id«T,  LiUiuyr 
Ihindbiich,  p.  101 ;  Bleek,  Einhilinifj.  in  das  A.  lift,  p, 
I.t2:  Keil,  Inindttdiim  to  ike  Old  rettamnUt  ii,  17& 
(a  P.) 

Nvmnaan,  Joaoblin.  a  noted  <Sennan  educator 

and  Hebraixt,  was  Uini  ot  HrrMly.  in  Austrian  Poland,  in 
the  year  li7M  or  I77'.».  of  .Icwisli  parcntnge.  Lp  to  hiit 
thirteenth  year  he  received  his  education  in  the  house 
of  hia  father,  which  he  then  left  for  Posen,  where  he  waa 
enabled  to  satisfy  hia  thirst  for  knowledge.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  la.-t  i  i  ntnrv  bf  obtained  an  nppi  iiitrm  iit 
a»  teacher  in  a  celebrated  Jewi>"li  school  at  l>e.s-«u.  w  lit  re 
he  remained  until  the  year  18(1".  During  his  residence 
there  he  took  part  with  three  other  learned  Jews  in  pub- 
liahittg  a  Oemian  translation  of  the  twelve  minor  praph- 

ets.  whii  b  Ml  i  1  iiijianied  by  a  Ilelirew  conimenlarj'. 
At  that  linie  a  greal  change  had  taken  place  among  the 
Jews  living  ill  diAetcnt  |>art9  of  Prussia  with  n  ganl  to 
their  social  poaitkNi.  About  tbe  year  tbe  kiqg  of 
Pmsfia  granted  tba  Jewa  who  bad  obtaiMd  1 
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to  live  in  Breslaii  an  exemption  from  the  taxes  whieh 
had  formerly  been  irn|><>seil  uti  thvm  when  obtaining 
neb  penniasion,  on  the  conditioii  tbtt  they  ahouki  eatab- 
liah  a  aehool  fi>r  the  poor  chiMrni  of  tlieir  eanmunitT. 
This  Iwl  to  the  foiiii  liii;,'  of  Willinm  S  boul  in  IT'.U. 
will  in  ltW)7  Noiimaiui  wat  inv  iieil  i<i  U'l-nine  the  head 
maatcr  and  in.'«pcctor  of  that  schiHil.  For  about  nine- 
tMii  yflan  li«  had  cbaige  of  that  itiatUutioa,  Le.  fnoi 
1M7  to  1896.  Duriniif  his  connection  with  this  aehool 
Xcimi  inii  li  i  l  be<  ii  nii  terms  of  tlie  most  intimate  fricnd- 
abip  with  professors  SteHeniii  and  Scbeibel,  who  were  the 
means  of  bringini;  bim  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tiuth  at 
it  ia  in  Christ.  tiatiafieU  of  the  neoeMly  of  aeoeptin); 
Cbriit  as  the  Heamah,  he  waa  baptised  on  Apnl  l(i. 
WX,  I'vmlher  willi  wife  and  three  son*,  in  tlie 
pariah  church  of  St.  Kli/abetb,  by  professor  S<lteiU»l, 
having  as  one  of  the  spunMint  profiiumr  Itraniiw,  of  tb% 
University  of  Urcalau,  hts  bn>tber-ia-law.  Meiimaiin 
was  now  cti^'n^ed  as  a  teacher  of  Hebt«w  in  tlie  mii- 
ver>iiy.  in  whith,  besides  i  r^f.-^  .r  Ilrjiniss,  |»rofes.sor 
Fis  her,  profeiwor  of  chcaii»try— another  bruther-in-law 
of  Uh  -were  dibiinguisbing  tliemsvlvca.  Neumaimdied 
suddeully,  Uarcb  8,  IMo.  Uia  second  son  is  now  pro- 
(insor  of  medicine  in  the  Unireisity  of  BreslaiL  Neu- 
mann wrote,  In  siiU  s  liis  f^omniimltujf  <m  A  i  t  <->.  Xulimn, 
lluyyui,  Ztchuriuh,  and  <l/uiucA(,  which  woa  luiliUstied 
•fe  Deaaan  in  I8O3,  ander  tb«  title,      "^07  '''^n  rx;? 

itr.  a  Hebrew  Chrestomathy  in  1  v(.ls.  (llrcslau, 
1821).  8eo  Fnrat.  BibL  JwL  iit,  30;  Steioachneider, 
BOUayrapMrnskn  »amKmeh  (LOfdi^  ItSfX  pi.  101 1 
Jeiruih  Intfttiyencery  1865.  (B.P.) 

Neumark,  Gheorg;  a  tiennan  muMcian  and  au- 
thor of  a  great  nimilier  of  sacred  Mongs,  commonly 
heard  in  the  evangelical  chnn-hcs  i.f  (i<  rni:»iiy.  \va«  bom 
in  Thuringia  about  the  year  1021.  His  parents  who 
were  )ioor,  aoOQ  aftct  went  t  >  reside  at  Mullhou.'H',  in 
France,  which  aeoounta-for  bis  having  often  been  con- 
aldeied  a  native  of  that  city.  In  1048  he  went  to  study 
law  at  the  rni\  f TM*  V  if  Kiiiigsbcrfif,  where  Simm  Dach, 
the  centre  of  the  K  hii;;sl>prg  »ch<M>l  of  poetry,  was  pro- 
ftssor  of  poetry  and  poei-laur«;atc.  Uach  was  alno  a  great 
musician.  Under  hia  influence  the  young  law  student  bo- 
came,  tike  the  professor,  a  noaician  and  a  poet.  When 
a  stU'li  lit  Ncutnark  frtnucntly  suflVrevl  for  want  of  f  i<Ml. 
In  ItJ.'jl  he  went  to  live  at  Hamburg.  There  bis  pov- 
erty  wm  so  great  tliat  he  waa  obliged  to  pawn  his  vlol- 
di-gainbo,  a  six-sthngcd  instrument  Iben  in  use,  upon 
wliich  be  played  very  skilfully.  In  the  midst  of  his  mif- 
feringa  he  n  fused  every  unworthy  method  of  seeking,'  a 
livelihood,  and  preserve*!  bis  Nimplicity  of  life  ami  bis 
truAt  in  (>od.  An  attendant  of  the  Swedish  ambassador 
being  greatly  moved  by  a  hymn  which  Neumark  had 
sung,  accompanying  it  upon  his  viol,  which  the  Jew 
paw nlifokcr  bail  pcrniitted  him  to  um'.  NHn;lit  bitn  out, 
learned  bis  >tory,  ami  alu  rwards  repeated  it  to  his  mas- 
ter. The  result  was  the  \  oun^'  |K>et  was  appointcil  sec- 
retary of  the  ambasaailur.  His  tint  act  on  receiving  the 
joyful  news  of  his  appointment  was  to  redeem  his  viol. 
Till  n,  a-  (  Xprcs.sive  of  tlie  w.iy  in  wliicb  bis  faith  bad 
been  ju»ttlied  by  the  issue,  he  composed  most  famous 
hynm,  H'er  mtr  tkn  lUhen  Gi>tt  ld**t  valun,  tranalated 
into  oitf  tongm  in  the  I^/m  Germamea  of  Susanna 
Winkwonh  as  "  Leave  f«od  to  order  all  thy  ways."  In 

lie  settled  at  Weitiiar.  where  be  was  ap|H)inled  bv 
duke  Wilbam  IV'  librarian  of  the  royal  archives.  He 
lived  n  life  of  cheerful  confidence  in  (tod,  often  giving 
expression  to  his  pious  sentiments  in  Christian  hymns, 
and  died  at  Weimar,  July  8,  IdHl.  Ifosides  his  nlimor- 
oiis  ]  .  licnl  pro<lnctions,  which  wen»  often  piibl'mhecl, 
Neuniark  w  rote  also  some  historical  essays  in  Latin, 
such  OS  //otii  /ivfnrici,  mmmahHUbdkm prteatofkut — 
CoMMMljai  ik  CiilUtf  et  fAftamtro,  etc..  a  history  of  the 
SOCCessful  society  to  which  he  Moufivil  •.—//tirhtpms' 
ttnder  jmtHschfr  Ptilmltnnm  (NuremUri^,  IG70).  The 
American  Tract  Society  baa  publiabed  an  English  ver- 
rionaTMBhyMM.  8m MttlM^ A«er« nntf ^ 


the  ("hurek ;  Koch,  Gf*cM,  df*  KirckftUirdet,  VoL  i,  ht 
and  i  V ;  lieizog,  Rmt-EmegUop,  x,  80a  (&  8.) 

Neumark,  Jehuda  Ldb  (ben-Da \'u>),  or  Ha- 
NAi%  a  Jewish  writer  of  note,  flourished  n<^ar  the  open- 
ing of  the  isih  ceiitnr>-.  He  died  April  '.»,  172;?.  Ja- 
blonaki  (q.  v.^  mentions  Neumark  in  the  preface  to  hia 
/MUfs  t/ttnltu  cms  nofts  Bihiulcit  (Beriin,  IC09)  ns 
the  author  of  a  Hebrew  (Jrammar.  entitled  n^'H"*  "^Z) 
(Ftankfort-on-the-Maiii,  IGW),  which  was  long  used 
and  valued.  In  the  preface  to  thb  gnunmar  Kenmaik 
gives  a  history  of  the  best  Hebrew  grammarians,  and 
criticises  very  shaq»ly  the  neglect  of  Hebrew  philology. 
See  Ftlrst,  JiiLL  Jiidiiicti,  iii,  31;  De  !: o—i.  I ti\ii;,iiiio 
ftorico  (Uyli  autori  Ebrei,  p.  245  (Cierm.  tran^L) ;  Ka- 
Hrhr.  Ontmnuir,  ii,  85;  Steinsehneider,  HikHo' 
ffrapki$ekt$  Uandburh,  p.  101 ;  Catn/ofpit  Libr.  Ilrhr.  m 
BSU.  Bodleiana,  p.  13t;4  ;  Zunz,  A/o»aMopf  dtt  KaUrt' 
ilrrjahrtf,  p.  IH  ;  Ik  rliii.  I><7J:  Knpl.  IransL  by  the  iJev. 
a  rick  in  Jarith  Meuenger,  New  lurk,  1874>  (ILP.) 

Netuneiatnr,  Eudxasrv,  a  German  Protestant  di- 
vine and  author  of  numerous  hymns,  was  Imihi  at  I'ih  h- 
I  tritz,  near  Wcissenfel-s  May  12,  1071.    lie  studitd  lirst 
I  at  the  school  of  Tfurtit,  and  aftcrwafds  at  the  I'niver- 
j  sity  of  Lei|)»ic.   In  1097  lie  became  pastor  at  Bibrs,  in 
Thuringia,  and  filled  successively  the  same  office  at 
!  Eckart>U'rga,\Veis.« nfeU.  S>ran.  and  Hamburg,  where 
he  died,  while  pastor  of  the  church  of  St,  >lacob,  -\ug.  IM, 
1756.   lie  was  an  ofiponent  l>oth  of  pietism  and  of  cbil- 
lasm,  and  held  fast  to  the  old  orthodoxy.  Neumetater 
is  best  known  by  his  hymns,  of  which  he  wrote  about 
700;  some  of  them  are  truly  excellent,  and  still  iti  use. 
Among  these  we  notice, "  Gott  roacbt  ein  grosses  .\bend- 
mahl,**  etc.:  "  Jesuu  nimmt  die  Sunder  an,"  etc,  (Ea^ 
iransL  in  Mill's  //bra  CenNamnr,  p.  78,    This  man 
sinners  doth  receive");  "Wie  Gott  will!"  abw  «Wai 
icli  sagon"  (Eul,'!.  transl.  in  Ifirnnj  fi  om  the  Land  nf'f.u- 
ther,  p.  155,  as  *'Tbou  wilt,  my  («>d,  I  ever  say");  sad 
"  Lass  iidische  Gcscbiiftc  stchn,"  etc.   He  wrote  aka  a 
Specimm  disiertntiouis  huloricO'Crificte  <le  poetu  Gtr- 
I  muHtci*.    His  })«K.tical  uorka  are,  Fihtjfache  Kirdtat-^ 
andacklm  (171G  and  Mil )  : -  - t\>i  ti)f.«  !ttr  {"unffackt 
i^trciA«aaaijacA/a«  (1726): — Evoayt^Mcker  AackkUmg 
I  <I7I8>17S9)  i—Zngaiiff  saat  Gnadnthiil.  See  Henog^ 
R>-'d-FiiryUopadir,  X,  801 ;  Koch,  Gfurh.  dft  dfHtiekm 
Kiirht3i/ud(i,  V,  371  sq.;  During,  Z>M  Ueultckeu  KoMtd* 

rrdnrr,  8.  v.;  Knapp,  £tawgdi§ekar  Lsalu atiafiy  |k 

jl339aq.  (J.H.W.) 

I    ITenaer.  Atiam,  a  (ferman  Soeinian  theokigian, 
w.'iH  U.ni  in  Swal-i.-i  in  the  H'lti  ccninrf.    Educated  in 
I/Utberanisro  by  bis  parents,  w  ho  belonged  to  that  i 
raunion,  he  entensd  the  Reformed  Church,  afLerT 
finished  his  studies,  probably  because  be  sought  j 
liberty  of  thought  than  ho  could  find  in  the  Lutheran 
("hiireh.   He  then  established  himself  in  the  ralatinate. 
and  soon  gained  the  good-will  of  the  elector,  who  ap- 
pninted  him  pastor  of  SLFster's  Church  of  H  tkklhi|b 
'  and  who  even  formed  the  project  of  giving  bim  a  prs- 
I  fessor's  chair  in  the  university  of  that  dty.    But  this 
I  prince  wi.shing  in  \b€>9  to  intrrxluce  into  his  states  the 
I  ccdcsiastical  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  Ncd- 
j  serstrangly  resisted  theimKrvatioa,pBtlu|Knota»aMdl 
I  because  it  departed  fVom  the  civil  power  as  becaose  this 
duclpline,  by  an  excessive  rigor,  would  have  caused  an 
intolerable  vreighl  of  eceb'^iastieal  despotism  over  the 
Keformed  Church  of  the  Palatinate.   This  bold  opposi- 
tion deprivad  Mas  of  tb*  good  gncM  «f  tha  daeloiv  aad 
'  he  waa  dismissed  (Vnm  the  pastorate.    Nettser  now 
openly  espoused  Sodnianism,  to  which  he  had  long  io- 
flined,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  fipn^ad  its  f.rin.  lp1^'s 
among  bis  friends.   Bylvaaos,  pastor  at  Luckmbuiit 
Joined  Mm  fai  tUa  design,  wUefa  wm  uiBiniuniaiWd 
to  C^eorg  111  snd  rata,  pbyacian  of  the  ndvodaaf  TfK 
sylvania.  and  to  some  other  ministers  who  ptoftjned 
the  Soeinian  opinions.    It  i-i  relateil  that  Neuiter  and 

Sylvanus  sought  to  assure  themselves  of  the  protec- 
tion of  (ha  aakaa  Sdia^  but  that  thcgr 
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l)y  the  ambassador  of  tlie  vnivfwlp  of  Tnntylvania,  j 
whom  they  had  char(,Ha  with  iliit  negotiation,  and  | 

lit  delivered  ihcir  Icttern  t.>  tlic  « l.  i dr  palaline. 
WlMtew  may  be  Uie  tnic  lustur>-  uf  it,  they  were  cer-  j 
tainly  anwMd,  tnd  eandaet«l  to  AbImiK',  Sylvantu  | 
was  docapitattni  in  l.'.Ti;  Xt  u!*cr  succeeded  in  escaping  i 
from  hia  prison,  and,  alii  r  ha\  in^j  wamlertd  over  the  j 
country  far  SOI"'  I'nic,  arrived  in  (  onj'taniini.i-K'.  win  r<- 
be  beeame  «  Mussuluuut,  and  died  in  the  Mubatumiilaii , 
faith,  Oct  11, 1*7«.   Aa  might  be  expected,  the  mem-  ] 
orv  of  this  re!»th  »'  mi  l  ridv  i  nturous  man  has  not  been 
a|>ared.    He  has  Jxc  ii  an  u^d,  though  wKhout  appar- 
ent ground,  of  all  vices,  amonB  others  of  drunk,  nntss. 
It  ta  juat  to  add  that  thoM  who  ba%'e  painted  tiini  in 
blade  colon  recoimise,  howerer,  by  •  aingtilar  eoniradic- 
tioo,that  thi  re  n«  vt  r  wri-  nnythin};  to  reprimand  in  his 
conduct  except  hia  dvpartnre  from  orthoiluxy.  and  this 
of  course,  must  be  regretted.   We  are  a^snml  that  la 
obtained  a  great  aaeradeiM^  orer  the  people  of  the  I'al^ 
atinate,  and  that  he  owed  thia  extrwwdlnaiy  conaider- 
ation  a.'*  "oU  to  lii->  riliu'i"'H  zeal  as  t"  his  eloquence. 
It  is  a  pity  iliol  a  man  ol  hi.-*  ability  .shouKl  have  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  ied  away  from  his  mooriuK's  to  land 
Anally  iu  Mobammcrianiwn.  The  biographical  LeiiioH 
of  Jiicher  aMoiee  ua  that  he  haa  left  no  printed  work; 
(lie  Jlioffraphte  riiinr.ullf,  on  thr  n-ntrnry.  ]irtlcnds 
thai  hi(*  wrilint;^  are  numerous,  iiiitl  tliai  tlay  have 
been  collected  by  tiie  Socinbns,    The  HiUioffieque  det 
Anti-TiiHUuirts,  whicli  calls  htm  Ntumer^  quote*  but 
one — Scopus  Sfpliiiii  CupitU  ad  Rommot  (Ingolatadt, 
IWO,  Kvo  .    His  letter  to  Selim,  if  ii  U-  autlH-nlic,  is 
found  in  the  colholion  of  Micg— .l/'"(»<"i«;ii'*i  }  l'l<ttii  ft 
tiHfraturm  (Frankfort,  170J,  -Ito),  pU  i,  p.  3I«;  vol.  iii 
of  the  MiUiugt*  tire*  ik  la  HiUioUuiqM  dt  n'oJ/ettbiUltl 
haa  another  letter  oTKeaaer,  containing  the  apology  for 
hla conduct,  dated  at  ('onstnniino|.k'  the  W<diK*dny  bc- 
fon  Easter  of  the  vtar  i:.74.    tiec  Jocher,  UtUhrtm- 
lAaeUimt,%.\.\  Hotfer,  .%'..«<•.  y;i.,»/.  (?iii<raif,a,r.;  Gaii, 
Dogmengetck.  ii,  21.    (,.1. 11.  W.) 

Neua8,IlKi:cRicil  Gkoro,  D.D..aGerman  Luilurnn 
theologian,  was  bom,  March  11, 1664,  at  i:ibinf;eroda, 
in  the  duchv  of  UntiiMvii  k.    lie  rcceive<l  his  early  ed- 
ucation at  Uster«itk,  tjucdlinbiir^'.  and  llalborstiidt. 
Bcinf?  very  poor,  he  accepted  the  i  rivntr  tut.  r-hip  in 
the  bouae  of  Dr.  Rccciua,  in  W'eruigerode,  a  jKisition 
which  he  held  for  three  yeaw,  until,  in  1677,  he  waa 
f  ii.iKlrd  to      to  r.rfurt.  where  he  Mii<licd  theology.  In 
ItSKJ  he  was  aii|)oiiited  conrci  tor  nt  lllankenburn.  and  in 
the  next  year  rector.   In  1(51H)  hi'  Im  '  amc  adjunct  to  the 
Bev.  CbrI  Schmidt  in  WolfenbUttcl,  and  then  deacon  at 
the  church  of  St.  Hemtel.   Here  be  became  intimatdy 
ooinuct.-d  with  two  other  pious  ministers,  who  com- 
menced to  hold  private  meeting's  for  devotional  pur- 
pONS.    Soon,  however,  the.«c  mcetinfr'  «fr''  "imly 
apoken  againat,  ttpedally  under  the  lead  of  Fr.  Uir. 
Calixt,  of  Helnutildt,  who  wrote  agaimt  chiHaem,  and 
the  ronlt  was  that  in  1G92  an  edin  was  i--iird  which 
forbaiii'  such  pietism  as  heresy.    'I'lieste  three  nu  ii  then 
left  WolfenbUttcl.    Neusa  was  called  to  lle.lwi^sljur-, 
and  three  yearn  later,  in  1686,  the  duke  KudolpU  Au- 
gnuius  appointed  hira  soperintendent  in  Remmlingen; 
Mv\  ill  n;'.'<>  roiiiit  r.rncM  von  Htolbcrt;  caINd  hirn  to 
Weriiii;iro(le  as  pastor  primarius  at  St.  Sylvoii  r  and 
Get.rg«-,  and  superintendent  and  councillor  of  the  con- 
sistory. Neuae  died  there  ScpU  30, 1716.  Iksidcasome 
theological  workn.  he  also  published  a  coIfccUon  of  134 
nitiiltd  Ihhopft^r  (hcave-olT. riiis).    The  best 
known  of  his  hvmns  is  his  ''Eiu  reint-s  Her/,  Hcrr 
schaff  in  mii^  (Engl.  tranaU  by  E.  Cox,  in  lltpnntfnm 
the  German,  p.  176,  *'A  new  and  contrite  heart  create"). 
Comp.  Koch.  Oeteh.  A  deititeh.  Kirehndieder,  W,  445  aq.; 
v,573  »<t.;  J.icher,  CehhrUu-I.'. iil,  f^^^*^:  supple- 
ment hv  Kottermuml,  v,  5k'.»  srj. :  Ilymnopotiiyra- 
fkttt  (Hcrmstadn  1721),  ii,  210  ».,. ;  Wiiilerfeld,  Ikr 
etang.  Kirchenrjfsmtq  1 1.'  ijw.  1H|:»\  ii,  hli  a33.   (  H.  1'.,) 


Nttuatadt,  Bible  o(  is  the  title  of  a  rcvisiuu 


of  Luther's  version  of  the  Scriptures  made  at  Meuatadt 
in  1588  by  the  Reformed  Church  to  espreas  more  clearly 

tlif  <';dvini>lii-  ni'ti'nii  ,.f  iliat  Ih  'Iv.  The  Tlln^ler  fpirit 
in  Ibis  revision  was  iJavi  l  I'atms.  In  lo'.Ci  t!ie  liiUia 
llerbomenna  was  brought  out  by  the  Ketomied  b<Hly, 
and  it  met  with  lem  oppoeition.  See,  however,  the 
•rtldea  Pabkcb  (David)  mid  StnowAVr. 

Neuville,  Charles  Frey  de.  a  French  pulpit 
orator,  brother  of  the  following,  wat  bom  in  the  dlooeaa 
I  of  (3ootaneefl,  Dec.  23, 1698.   He  waa  educated  In  the 

collej^'e  (  t  ill''  .'oiiits  at  Heinies,  who,  recoj;nising  his 
lability,  iniliaitd  him  into  their  order  iu  1710.  He 
tanuhl  I*elles-k  ttrc8  and  philoM«pliy  for  eighteen  ye ara, 
I  when  he  nude  liia  d^but  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  had 
I  (Treat  sncceas  (I7S6>.   Alter  the  dfaaolotion  of  hia  aoei< 
etv.  his  pn'*eiuc,  ipiite  inolfeiisixe,  was  tolerated  in 
h  ram  r,  and,  under  the  ]irolectiou  of  the  kinj?  and  queen, 
he  liveil  unmolested  but  reUrcd.    His  death  oceurretl 
I  July  la,  1774,  in  St.  tienaun-cii-Ligre.   We  have  of 
his  worka,  Oraimm  fuiMre  de  M.le  Cardinal  de  f'levrf, 
ete.  (^I'aris,  174.5,  4to,  and  oHen)  •.—Orniton  dr  ii"-h,nit, 
tr^$-pui*sa>U  itv/ntur  Chiirltt-Aiiyvtlt  FoucijU' t  </V  litlU- 
!  IsU,  due  de  (tiJMif,  JHtir  rt  vunei/inl  dt  t'niurt,  et& 
(Tans  1761,  4to)  i—iier>»ion»  (Vu'u,  1777, 8  vols.  r2m0( 
Lyons,  1778,  8  vols.  r2mo).   Theee  •ennona  have  been 
translateil  into  (ii  rman  by  .1.-1?.  I'ily  (Vieiuia.  1777  MO, 
8vols.8vo)  and  l)y  I'riest.  .Joh.  Uuolnnann  (  Au^'sburg, 
1841,  12mo);  into  S|janish  by  Juan-Antonio  I'elliccr, 
Juan  Ceron,  ami  I'untcla  (Madrid,  1784);  into  Italian 
(Venice,  1774, 1786, 1798').  Neuville  had  colleclwl  three 
volumes  of  ^>l!wfiT«o'.//(«  hl<i.ii  <  lii..  but  ilie  fear  of  wrong 
interpretations  and  of  com  prom  isini,'  bis  editor..,  deter- 
mined biro,  some  days  before  his  »leail>.  to  throw  hu 
manuscript  into  the  Arc.  Biographers  have  often  con- 
fouiuied  this  ecclesiastical  orator  with  his  brother,  and 
w  ith  .Vimc  JoM'ph  de  la  Neuville.   See  Cabaliero.  li'd>li- 
othtca  scriptorum  .S'wif /((//.«  Jcnu  t^Home,  18i4-li>.  Ito) ; 
AMa  et  Alfdionse  de  Hacker,  Bibl.  des  eci  U  ains  <lr  la 
de  Ji$m,  1st  aeriei|  p.  619,  620.—  Hoefer, 
Sour,  tiiog.  Ginimltt  ».  v. 

Kravllle,  Pierre-Claude  Prey  de,  n  French 
tlieol  '^'iau,  was  bom  at  GmndriUe,  Sept.  6^  16^2.  Uia 
laiiiilv  were  ortjiinnlly  from  the  canton  of  Basle,  and 
went  for  NMiie  unknown  cause  to  dwell  in  Uriilany. 
Neuville  cuterwl,  Sept.  12,  1710,  the  .Sjciely  of  Jesus, 
where  he  occupied  honorable  and  responaiblc  pmitioniL 
Twice  he  was  provinciaL  He  w«a  t  good  preacher. 
When  his  order  w  as  threatened  with  diasolution  fl768), 
he  did  not  await  per^eculiou.  but  retired  to  lo  nnes 
where  be  died  in  August,  l77o.  We  have  of  his 
worini,  Semtont  (  IJoueii,  1778,  2  vols.  I  Jmo) :— <>4aer- 
vutioiif  fir  riruiifiit  de  la  Sociiti  dt  Jisus  (Avignon, 
1701,  17G2,  1771, 12mo)  :—/></»«  d'un  ami  de  la  vMti 
it  ceux  qtli  tie  hauful  /<i  linni'tn,  mi  iill<xion»  Ctir 
tiqtte$  tar  let  rtprochet  Jails  a  la  Soriete  de  Jc.niif  rrla- 
tivemnt  i  la  doctrine  (12ido>  See  Kaymond  DiosaiU 
Caballero,  IHUiothtctr  tcriptonm  Sodttati*  JetH  (1614- 
Iti,  4to);  Feller,  SupplemetU  de  la  Fraaet  Kttiraire; 
.Vonael  apptl  a  la  raiton  det  <.  iiU  -t  liUlUf  i>Mi,'i  par 
la  pattitit  contre  lee  Jintitti  dr  /  nmce  ( Mrusscl.'.  17(H, 
12mo);  Aloto  ei  Alp.  de  Backer.  liibluUhfqHe  d,»  ecri- 
raiM  f/f  la  Comptignie  de  Jetut;  liarbicr,  JJicL  dt» 
A  mmjpiK  .<.  No.  ltG43 ;  CatalogHt  pertomonm  et  e^lldortm 

pnii  indir  Friincia  Sorirtiilu  JetU,  aon.  17fi9,  p>  «^ 

lloefer.  .\<iuv.  Ifiof/.  (jeiifrah,  s.  V. 

Neuville  (i»k  Pi-Es.sis-H.\m>m  i.),  Rolasd  d«, 
a  noted  French  pnlate.  was  l>oni  in  I  Hewai  obbd 
i  of  St.  Jamea  of  Mtnitfort  when,  in  Kx/J,  he  waa  nomi- 
nnte<l  bishop  of  St.  PoMc-Leon  by  the  protection  of  the 
dnke  ili'.i  .mpes.  iu  the  plsce  of  Koland  de  Cbauvign^. 
ThouKh  he  may  have  aaaiatcd  at  the  Council  of  Tours 
(loKl;.  and  may  have  siil>«i  rilx  d  to  the  cilti  i-  of  tolera- 
tion publiabcd  in  l.'>»8,  Neuville  showed  himself  none 
the  leaa  a  Tiolent  perM>cuti>r  of  the  I'ruUKtants ;  he  him- 
s<  lf  Niasted  of  not  having  left  a  single  heretic  in  bis  di- 
1  iHx»e.  He  died  in  Keuuea,  Feb.  b,  1016,  after  fifty  year^ 
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cpiaoopate.  The  libniy  of  Lyon  powewM,  Mo.  441.  a 
veiy  beiatUbl  MtaaaU  eeekaia  GtMiem  folio,  written  in 

nini;nilli"ent  (lottiic  dUHMCtiTH  jiiul  illiimiii.ited  with  cx- 
c«Ueiil  vignett&s  which  ippeara  to  have  been  the  pru})- 
crty  of  Rolud  de  Menvllle.~Hoefor,  Name,  Bio^  Gimf' 
rale, ».  v. 

NevajTi  John*,  a  mtal  S<.-«>uh  l'ri>»bytiriaii  iniiii.— 
ter,  who  doiuidied  in  the  days  of  the  EnglUli  Itevo- 
linioa  «a  pMtor  of  NewiBills»ia  the  puiah  of  London, 
was  identified  with  the  stnigp^le  for  the  independence 

eifllii'  Kirk,  anil  in  l<il7  f^aiiicil  iinonvialili-  ii.iiurirty  liy 
tlif  severe  measures  wliicli  lit' ciMinsc'lleil  gviKTal  Ix'&lielo 
atlopt  aL;aiii»l  the  I^ritish  soldiery.  But,  thouj^h  M^voro 
with  his  opponent*  in  leligion,  Mr.  Nevay  cannot  be  sai<t 
to  have  hicked  in  TellRioM  devotion  and  Chriatian  x<>al. 
He  is  ciirntncM'k'il  lii-s  citntempir.irics  of  ilis  Kirk  for 
stniiKhioss  ill  the  I'uitli,  !<hiiiiii;;  [lit  ty  in  runvcr^atiuii, 
and  grent  ilili^etice  in  ntteiulin;;  nil  tlic  ])ari8  uf  his 
miniaterial  functions  particularly  church  judicatories: 
one  whowaa  alwayit  v<-r>-  zealous  in  contending;  against 
.•■teiis  of  (U  fictiiMi  c.itiirary  to  tlio  work  of  rcfunnation 
carrifil  on  in  that  |Hriotl.   .Sec  .Vtv/*  Worthies,  '2H7. 

Neve,  Francois  de,  a  P'lcmiith  painter  of  nacrt'il 
art,  was  born  at  Antwi  rp,  ax  urding  to  Balki mn.  in 
I62a.  lie  atudted  for  eomc  time  the  worica  of  Uubens 
and  Tandycli,  and  afterwards  Tisited  Rome  tar  inprove- 
mcnt,  where  lie  n»sidcd  several  years.  On  n-tiimiii^  to 
Flanders  he  |>aiiited  a  numlter  of  ^<hm1  lii»(orical  works 
which  gained  Ixim  t misiili  ralile  reputation :  but  he  oftcr- 
wardii  i»ainted  heroic  laudwapca  with  subjects  from 
history  or  fable,  in  which  he  evinced  grmt  fertility  of 
inveutiou  and  refloement  of  taste.  Hart.s4  )i  in<  ntions 
fourteen  etchings  by  this  artist,  cxeculnl  in  a  ^■Vi'^Ut  but 
very  niH>i<  rly  style,  embillishfil  with  tigiires  cornel  ly 
drawn  and  ingeniously  grouped.  Neve  died  in  Itibi. 
See  Spuooer,  Sioff.  Bi1.^tktFimAri$,  U,  61& 

Neve,  Timothy  (D.  I).D.,an  Knglish  <livinc,was 
bom  at  Wotton,  in  Shropshire,  in  ItiM,  and  was  educat- 
ed al  Mt.  John's  College,  Cambridge  University.  After 

giaduatioii  he  tamrbt  for  a  wliile  at  .*>paMiin^,  tin  n  took 
holy  onleri«,  and  wa>  inadi;  niinur  canon  of  ruti  rborongh ; 
while  there  he  was  a  joint-founder  of  "  The  Gentleman's 
Society,"  of  which  he  was  for  a  long  time  scccctai}'.  He 
was  afterwards  snccessively  prebendary  of  IJncoln,  arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon,  and  re.^tor  of  Alwaltim.  in  llunt- 
iugdoushire,  where  he  died  in  1767.  Dr.  Xevc  was 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Thomi%  ind  ia 
q;M>ken  of  by  his  oontemporariea  as  a  worthy  mao  md 
•  dose  stadent.  He  published  one  sermon,  entitled 
Pr*:iichiii;i  nitft  .[uiliniitij  (()\f.  17)7.  Hvoi.  and  several 
astronuuiii  .ul  pajiiTs  whicli  lia\  e  Ih  i  u  repnbliahed  in 
this  Country  in  the  I'hildiMjihia  7  / n  iMirtioM  ;  also  an 
essay  ou  tiie  jHceaiioH  *{f  J'tittliHg.  bcc  Ge$L  JHog. 
J>kt.u.v, 

Neve.  Timothy  (2),  D.P.,  an  eminent  Knfjlish  di- 
vine, son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Spalding  in  1 72 1. 
Ho  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  elprte«l  fellow  in  1717.  lie  became  successively 
chaplain  of  Mertoii  College,  rector  of  (ieddington  {in 
1782}  and  of  Middlcton  .*Sioney;  was  eleined  Margaret 
pcoliMor  of  divinity  at  Oxfioni,  and  installed  preben- 
dary of  Worcester  in  178S.  He  died  in  1798.  He  wan 
an  alili  tiieolo^^ian  and  s4  hoIar.  He  published  a  sermon 
j,ircat  In  il  before  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  -.hancellor  of 
the  ITnivcmity  of  Oxford,  on  July  8,  I7.jy,  and  entitle<l 
Tie  Comparadce  Bknuign^Ckrutiumty :— Eight  Str- 
mont  preached,  la  1781,  at  iSe  future  founded  /ly  the 
Jl>r.  J.<!,ii  Hiimplon  (Oxf.  17«l,  »\o):—Stvtiit,' u  S,i- 
mom  on  turioiu  Subjtcli  (ibid.  17l»8,  8vo): — Aniirutd- 
versioHi  on  J'hillipit  Life  ofCardiiuil  Pole  (ibid.  1766, 
8vo).  See  Darlings  C^ci  Hibtiograpkica,  ii,  2169 ;  Gem. 
Siog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Uook,  £ccle».  Biog.  vii,  s.  v. 

Nevil(le),  TiiouAa,  D.D.,  an  English tbceilogian  of 
the  Kliiabethan  period,  noted  for  his  strict  adherence 
to  the  Calviniilic  doctrines  in  a  sharp  and  decisive  form, 


1  was  horn  at  Canterbury,  educated  at  tli«  Uinrentty  of 
I  Cambridge,  and  became  a  fellow  of  l^bntke  AsH^ 

('.nii'iri  li^e.  i:i  )  ,'.7<'.  Ti  ll  years  after  we  liii't  I  tm 
I  proctor  of  the  university,  and  in  lii&l  presented  i»  the 
mastership  of  Slagdalen  OoOege.  In  1590  lie  was 
motcd  by  thr  queen totbedoineiyefFMciborBggik  In 
'  l59Shewa^  :i|<i  iiiitedtothemajtetsbipofTtinityCol- 
lege,  sjid  i[i  M.nr  1).  l.'iOI.  re>iL:iicd  tlio  nvtori-  of  !»..!- 
dinglon,  on  b«-ing  preMniied  to  that  of  Tevershani.  m  ar 
Ounbridge.  In  1595  he  was  rtmcerneti  in  the  contr»- 
re^y  which  originaiad  at  Cambrid|g«  fam  tha  public 
declamlion  of  William  Barret,  Mlow  of  Cains  College, 

against  the  diH'trine  of  ]>rei!e*tinritirin  and  fallin^' from 
gnwT.  On  thoK.'  points,  the  general  fKrsua-ion  king 
then  favorable  Jo  the  .-ystem  of  Calvin,  Itamt  was  called 
before  some  of  the  heaila  of  the  Church,  and  coinpeUed  ui 
retrut  bit  Arminian  opinlona.  The  dispute,  howem, 
^ich  was  referred  by  hotli  pflriir-  i..  nrrlihi>tn';i  Wliii- 
giff.  owasioned  the  well-known  conL  ri'tK-eof  thcdivuies 
at  l.an»l)elh  (1595),  where  they  agreed  on  certain 
sitioiis,  in  conformity  with  Calvin's  principles, 
1  y  called  the  Jjandt^h  A  rtides  (q.  v. ).  Dr.  Ne\-illr  and 
his  breilin  n  •mkmi  after  had  to  complain  of  Dr.  l'>;in>  ti  . 
lady  Margaret  prufcsaor  of  divinity,  for  maiiitaiuiag 
some  doctrines  respecting  universal  »al%'ation  diatoelii* 
eally  opposite  to  those  of  the  Lambeth  ArticIe^  in  coo- 
MHiueiicc  of  which  he  was  removed  from  his  station  in 
the  university.  (For  a  full  account  of  this,  sec  the  life  of 
I'cter  Baro(n) ;  Collier,  KccUs.  Hist.  ii,C47;  and  Strj  pe, 
Amiitf  iv,  322.)  In  1597  Neville  was  promoted  to  the 
deanerj-  of  Canterbupi-.  He  was  in  this  position  wi  the 
accession  of  king  .hiiiies  to  the  throne  of  England,  and 
was  by  arelilii>liop  WhitgiA,  in  his  own  name  and  of  all 
the  bishops  and  ckigy,  sent  into  Scotland  to  give  hit 
majesty  assonuiee  of  their  mfcigned  duty  and  kyil^, 
and  to  know  what  commands  he  bad  for  them  to  e^ 
serve  concerning  ecclesiastical  can-es ;  reoomrrcndinj 
also  the  Church  of  l!ngland  to  his  favor  and  pn>teeiii>ii. 
The  Turiuns  had  always  hoped  much  for  the  Presby- 
terian cause  ftom  tbb  Mug,  and  the  AnglieaB  deigy 

were  therefore  ilonbly  nn\ions  as  t'l  the  result  of  this 
mission,  wliich  was  evidently  inleiidcti  to  win  him  ovM 
to  ilie  ^nIl]lorI  oniic  .\nglican  CftablishnKiil.  It  pruvtsl 
that  Dr.  A'eville  was  the  right  man  for  thia  miisiiNi. 
He  impressed  the  king  bvoidify,  end  was  girea  the  is> 
siirance  that  he  (i.e.  James)  would  tifdmld  the  prtem- 
nu  :il  uf  the  late  (juecn  as  she  had  left  iu  Tliis  answer 
was  ipiiie  in  confonnity  with  kuig  James's  recent  action 
in  Scotland  (ace  the  article  Jjuiks  I  in  voL  iv).  He 
was  inclined  to  IbwianisiB,  bat  teaiiiif  to  olbiid  ky  Mcib 
an  extreme  departure,  he  halted  in  the  Ao^kUt  cail|H 
and  from  henceforth  favortsl  llpiscopeliwism.  KeviDe 
himself  was  the  frequent  recipient  of  kiiif;  James's  favor. 
Thus  the  lung,  when  oo  a  visit  to  Cambridge  in  161^^ 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  Keville,  then  at  TUniiy 
College.  Dr.  Neville  died  in  IClo.  shortly  after  king 
James  had  vlsite<l  hinu  By  his  tniinirK'eiKc  to  Tntaiy 
College  Dr.  Neville  has  securetl  to  binuielf  the  gratituile 
aiul  admiration  of  posterity.  He  expended  mors  than 
X8000  in  rebuilding  that  floe  qnadrangle  whidi  lo  this 
day  retains  the  name  of  Neville's  Court.  He  was  also 
a  ctiiitribntor  to  the  librar>'  of  the  college,  and  a  bene- 
factor to  I'laslltridge  Hospital  in  his  native  city.  .See 
Hook,  KcdcB.  Biog.  vii,  402^404  {  Stoughtoo,'  Ecdsk 
HUI.  i,  19;  SoenKS,  SStMtm  RJfgkmt  Bitlorf,  ^ 
4.>i.  171  173,  -.17 :  FrcHide,  iriA  (see  ludts  W 

vol.  xiij.  (J.II.W.) 

NeviB,  Thomas,  an  Irish  I'n  sbytcrian  divine,  flour- 
ished after  the  openiiig  of  the  18th  centuir  as  iiastdr 
of  a  church  in  Downpatriek.  TMt  ebnrai  bdiN^ 

at  thn!  titiie  to  the  synod  of  I'l-^ter.  whirh  w.'i*  thco 
grially  agitated  by  the  question  whether  any  ^re^by- 
tcrian  ministers  could  refuse  to  sign  a  confession  on  the 
ground  that  by  such  an  act  thqr  gave  up  the  right 
of  private  Judginent.  Mr.  Nerin  bdonged  to  the  party 
who  at  the  synixl  of  1721  rcfiivd  tn  siilis,,-ril>i'  t(>  the 
Westminster  Coofearisu,  and  were  therefore  named 
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KiM'^tAtaiben.  Tbey  were  optn  to  maeli  auiMeioa ;  < 
snd  dlcr  the  iijrtMMl  of  1728,  wbea  the  contrormy  re-  ' 

pnnlini;  t!n'  i  ropriity  i>f  iiUfrcuminimiun  atnoiiK  the 
»ubi(cnL>crs  autl  ullll-!>ub^^.•rilK;r>l  had  became  genera],  Mr. 
Nevio, hariiig  carelcwiy  exprcned  himself  un  tbeTrin- 
iUfiiD  doctrinr,  waa  forthwith  aoeiiaed  of  heitiy,  and  j 
bfOttglit  to  trid  io  the  aynod  of  17S4;  and  tboii|i^  '^wt-  ; 
iabctoTV  proofs  wvu-  In'ui  Iwfon-  t]if  syiiiHl  of  Mr.  Nev- 
iii's  orthodoxy  in  this  i-nnliiial  fwiiiit  of  the  Saviour* 
DpiJy,  .  .  .  the  *yiiiK|,  disrc yaniiii^;  tlio»«;  tCKtimonieii, 
and  fttUy  aware  of  Mu  Kevin's  detcnninaiion  not,  to 
'  clear  himaeK^  under  esuting  dicunntuieeB,  by  an,\  doc-  ; 
laraiion  or  «ubecription,  n?9olved  not  to  in'iiiiro  lurtlur 
into  the  truth  or  liskvanrv  of  this  accuvition.  but  sim. 
ply  to  reqain  of  him  an  inimcdiale  declaraliun  of  his 
bdief  in  the  Sopnuie  Deity  of  Christ.   With  this  dc-  | 
mand.  as  waa  to  be  expected,  he  relViaed  to  eomply,  as  ' 

tlif  priMi  tplo  So  fri>((iicntly  avowed  liy  tlx'  r.on--iili- 
ecribtTri  tliat  lu  clear  liiiii»tlf  by  aiiy  hucli  nx^lliiMl  was 
Erectly  sinful;  but  he  added  that  his  refusal  did  not 
pcooced  GNMa  any  diibdief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Su- 1 
picnw  Deity  of  Chriat  Nothini;,  tberefore,  could  be  I 
held  to  be  pn>v<:'<l  n^ainf^t  him.  Ixyonrl  tlic  (act  of  his 
being  a  non-subscrtU  r.  likr  the  nst  of  hit  party.  Yet 
it  waa  moved  that,  as  Mr.  Ni  vin  had  refused  to  make 
the  declanUion  required  of  him,  the  qrnod  should  hold 
nofinther  nlniaterial  comnitnton  with  him,  nor  procee<l 
any  fiirthrr  in  his  trial.  Thi-.  ui  .iiuii  was  carried."  liy 
the  pectUiar  nature  of  the  s«ntencc  {laased  on  him.  Mr. 
Nevinttboogh  depriTed  of  miniiterial  communion  with 
the  aynod,  waa  yet  BoBered  to  enjoy  his  ministerial 
character,  and  he  therefore  remained  pastor  of  Down- 
{latrick.  Ho  died  alxiiit  17IMI.  S  o  KiUcn'.H  11.  id.  //m- 
tOTjf  iff  the  PmbjfteriuH  Church  m  JreloHd,  iii,  2(Ni  st)., 
SISaq.  (J.U.W.) 

Nevins,  Wii-i.tAM.  D.D..  a  notwl  Prosbylerian  min- 
ister, waa  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  13, 17U7.  After 
n  mercantile  educatioo,  he  entered  YaleCiiike*  in  1812, 
and  graduated  in  1816.  He  then  became  a  member  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminarj-.  and  was  licenped 
to  preach  at  Li-'sUm,  Conn.,  in  .Si-iitt  ndwr.  \!^]'.K  On 
Oct.  19, 1820,  be  waa  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
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having  bcooaie  impniicd,  be  wec*t  for  soom  time  to  St. 
Cnrix  to  try  the  effects  of  a  milder  cUinate.  Mot  de- 
riving any  benefit  fmm  it,  however,  he  returned  to  Bal- 
timore, and  there  dit  d,  S-pt.  N.  IM;i5.  Dr.  Xevin.«i  pub- 
lished two  sen  1-  111  tlie  \iitioruil  Preachtr,  and  five 

tiacu  thm^ch  the  American  Tract  Society.  Shortlv 
after  hi*  death  there  waa  |Mibllahcd  a  aeieetion  of  b» 
m.annv  ri|>i*.  entitled  SiUd  Utmuin$,  with  a  memoir  by 
Kev.  William  I'lumer,  D.D.  His  crintribuliona  to  the 
\.Y.  Obfirrrr  were  poblislietl  about  the  same  time  in 
two  ioiait  volumea,  entitled  Thotighti  om  Popery  and 
Praelkat  TttmpktM.  A  volinne  of  ^ermoHa,  seleciod  by 
hifUM-lf.  was  print!  il  in  \K^7.  .\11  of  hi-  juMii  .-iiimi:- 
were  rao«t  acceptable  at  the  time  of  their  ap(ii'arance, 
and  have  continued  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  to 
this  time.  As  a  pastor  and  preacher  Dr.  Nevins  was 
deaenredly  popular.  See,  besides  the  memoir  already 
rrf>  rred  tcy  8|H«gue,    niMi6r,  tv,  629. 

XStnrtm,  a  annU  but  beautiful  ami  fertile  iaUnd  of 
the  West  Indies,  bekmfpng  to  Great  Britain,  forms  one 

of  the  ;;ruiip  (.f  the  l.e*.M  r  .\ntille*,  and  lii-»  iinnn  diatt  ly 
K»uili-ea.'»l  of  St.  t  liri.-lopher,  from  which  it  i»  K'(>a- 
ratetl  by  a  strait  called  the  Narrows^  two  miles  wide. 
It  is  ctreular  iu  form,  rises  in  a  central  peak  to  the 
height  of  about  2500  feet,  and  has  an  area  of  45  s<|uare 
iiiiU  I'dpulation  (1S71),  1 1.7;t.''i,  of  whi  rn  only  a  small 
pro]>urtiun,  nut  more  than  one  tilth,  i^  w  hite.  Charles- 
town,  a  seajiort,  with  a  tolerable  roadstead,  situated  on 
the  aouth-weat  shora  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  go%'- 
emment.  consisting  of  a  government  council  and  gen- 
eral a«M  mlily.  The  priiicijial  pri-ducts  are  i^ngar,  mo- 
la«ise!<.  and  rutn.  Nevis  was  coluniMd  by  English  em- 
igrant.H  from  Su  Chriatopher  in  1628,  waa  taken  by  the 
French  in  ITCG,  and  restored  by  the  peace  of  L'trecht; 
it  was  taken  again  by  the  French  in  1782,  but  restorctl 
l>y  the  ((caco  <if  ITKt.  The  Iloninnist.s  have  many  ad- 
herents in  Nevis.  The  We^leyans,  who  were  the  fiist 
Protestant  miarionariea  to  preach  in  the  West  Indiea, 
establbhed  a  station  at  Gingerland,  and  are  laboring 
there  with  srmic  appearance  of  ultimate  succews.  At 
Chark-blown  the  L'nitid  rresbyterian  .Mi'^ion  is  pu.'-h- 
ing  the  work  of  evangelization,  especially  among  the 
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